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United States 
of America 


Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 100? CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, November 16, 1987 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We remember, gracious God, the ties 
that bind us together as a human 
family, the bonds that make us one 
people. As You have created each one 
of us and as we share a common herit- 
age, so may we work and pray for the 
things that bring us together and the 
good works that make for peace. May 
Your good spirit that brought us into 
life inspire and encourage people of 
every background to express in their 
lives the unity and understanding that 
is your gift to us. In Your name, we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill anda 
joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 1539. An act to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S.J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to provide 
for the extension of certain programs relat- 
ing to housing and community development, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 1451) “An act to amend the 
Older Americans Act of 1965 to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1988, 1989, 1990, and 1991; to 
amend the Native Americans Pro- 
grams Act of 1974 to authorize appro- 


priations for such fiscal years; and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that 
pursuant to Public Law 94-201, the 
Chair on behalf of the President pro 
tempore, appoints Dr. Marta Weigle of 
New Mexico, from private life, as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the American Folk Life Center. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Consent Calendar. The 
Clerk will call the first bill on the Con- 
sent Calendar. 


REPEALING THE BROWN- 
STEVENS ACT CONCERNING 
CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES IN THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2639) 
to repeal the Brown-Stevens Act con- 
cerning certain Indian tribes in the 
State of Nebraska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2639 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of December 30, 1916 (39 Stat. 865), is 
hereby repealed. Nothing in this Act shall 
affect any claim of an Indian tribe listed by 
the Secretary of the Interior pursuant to 
Public Law 97-394. 


With the following committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute: 

Strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That the Act of May 6, 1910 (36 Stat. 348) 
and the Act of December 30, 1916 (39 Stat. 
865) are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this Act shall affect any 
claim of an Indian tribe or individual arising 
out of the Acts repealed by the first section 
of this Act, including but not limited to 
those claims listed by the Secretary of the 
Interior pursuant to the Indian Claims Lim- 
itation Act of 1982 (Public Law 97-394; 28 
U.S.C. 2415 note). 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of any Federal 
payments made to the Macy, Walthill, and 
Winnebago school districts in Thurston 


County, Nebraska, because of the existence 
of nontaxable Indian lands located within 
such school districts, this Act shall be 
фес to have been effective on January 1, 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CORRECTING HISTORICAL AND 
GEOGRAPHIC OVERSIGHTS RE- 
LATING TO THE UTAH COMPO- 
NENT OF CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES OF GOSHUTE RESER- 
VATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2839) 
to correct historical and geographical 
oversights in the establishment and 
development of the Utah component 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Go- 
shute Reservation, to unify the land 
base of the Goshute Reservation, to 
simplify the boundaries of the Go- 
shute Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 2839 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. LANDS HELD IN TRUST FOR THE TRIBE 
PURSUANT TO EXECUTIVE ORDERS. 

(a) LANDS HELD IN Trust.—In recognition 
and confirmation of the actions of the Presi- 
dent in Executive Order 1539 (May 29, 1912; 
IR 168) and Executive Order 1903 (March 
23, 1914; IV K 1048), the lands in Utah de- 
scribed in such orders are hereby declared 
to be held in trust by the United States for 
the use and benefit of the Tribe. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE FOR DETERMINING 
WATER RIGHTS AND PRIORITIES.—For pur- 
poses of determining water rights, and pri- 
orities related to such rights, in the lands 
held in trust for the Tribe under subsection 
(a), such lands shall be deemed to have been 
held in trust by the United States as of the 
dates of the respective executive orders re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) or such earlier 
dates as may be indicated by any applicable 
order or law. 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., 0 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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ВЕС. 2. IMPLEMENTATION; PROTECTION OF THE 
RIGHTS OF THIRD PARTIES; RIGHTS 
OF ACCESS. 

(a) VALID ExisTING Ricuts.—Except as 
otherwise provided in this section, nothing 
in this Act shall be construed to deprive any 
person of any valid existing right or interest 
(including, but not limited to, a real proper- 
ty right or interest, water right or priority, 
right of ingress and egress, right of way, 
easement, license, grazing permit, oil and 
gas lease, mining claim, or other legal prop- 
erty or contract right or interest) which 
such person may have in the lands described 
in this Act on the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) TRANSFER OF RIGHTS TO TRIBE.—Upon 
the effective date of this Act, all valid rights 
of way, leases, permits, and other land use 
rights or authorizations, except mining 
claims, existing on the date of enactment of 
this Act in the lands described in this Act, 
including the right to receive compensation 
for use of the lands, shall cease to be the re- 
sponsibility of, or inure to the benefit of, 
the United States, and shall become the re- 
sponsibility of the Tribe. The Tribe or the 
Secretary as trustee shall succeed to the in- 
terests of the United States and shall con- 
tinue to maintain those interests under the 
same terms and conditions, as they were 
maintained by the United States. 

(c) DETERMINATION OF VALIDITY OF UNPAT- 
ENTED MINING CLAIMS.—(1) Not later than 
two years after the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall determine the 
validity of all mining claims existing on the 
date of enactment of this Act on the lands 
within the exterior boundaries of the Reser- 
vation. Those mining claims which the Sec- 
retary determines to be valid shall be main- 
tained thereafter in compliance with the 
mining laws of the United States, but the 
holders of such claims shall not be entitled 
to a patent. 

(2) Any such valid mining claim— 

(A) shall carry all the rights incident to 
mining claims, including the right of ingress 
and egress over the land referred to in sec- 
tions 3(a) and 3(f); 

(B) shall carry the right to occupy and use 
so much of the surface of such land within 
its boundaries as is required for all purposes 
reasonably necessary to mine and remove 
the minerals; and 

(C) shall terminate when it is determined 
by the Secretary to be invalid or is aban- 
doned. 

SEC. 3. ADDITION OF LANDS TO THE RESERVATION. 

(а) LANDS UNINTENTIONALLY OMITTED 
FROM INCLUSION BY EXECUTIVE ORDER OF 
1914.—Al right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to the lands described 
in section 10(a) is hereby declared to be held 
by the United States in trust for the use and 
benefit of the Tribe and to be part of the 
Reservation, 

(b) FEDERAL Вот NON-INDIAN LANDS 
WITHIN THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 1912 AND 
1914 EXECUTIVE ORDER RESERVATIONS.—All 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to the lands described in section 
10(b) is hereby declared to be held by the 
United States in trust for the use and bene- 
fit of the Tribe and to be part of the Reser- 
vation. 

(c) Lanps HELD IN Trust But Мот PART or 
THE RESERVATION.—All lands described in 
section 10(c), title to which is held by the 
United States in trust for the Tribe are 
3 declared to be part of the Reserva- 

on. 

(d) UNIFICATION OF SUBSURFACE ESTATES.— 
All right, title, and interest of the United 
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States in and to the subsurface estates de- 

scribed in section 10(d) is hereby declared to 

be held by the United States in trust for the 
use and benefit of the Tribe and to be part 
of the Reservation. 

(e) Lanps HELD BY THE TRIBE AS A PRIVATE 
Party.—The Secretary may accept a con- 
veyance by the Tribe of all right, title, and 
interest of the Tribe in and to the lands de- 
scribed in section 10(e). Any such land ac- 
cepted by the Secretary shall be held by the 
United States in trust for the use and bene- 
fit of the Tribe and shall become part of the 
Reservation. 

(f) FEDERAL LANDS SURROUNDING GOSHUTE 
TRIBAL CEMETERY.—All right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States in and to the 
lands described in section 10(f) is hereby de- 
clared to be held by the United States in 
trust for the use and benefit of the Tribe 
and to be part of the Reservation. 

(g) Mars AND LEGAL  DESCRIPTIONS.— 
Within 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary shall publish a 
legal description in the Federal Register of 
the lands added by this Act to the Reserva- 
tion. During such period, the Secretary is 
authorized to correct any technical errors in 
the legal descriptions contained in this Act. 
А map depicting the lands added to the Res- 
ervation by this Act shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Office 
of the Secretary, Department of the Interi- 
or. 

SEC. 4. CONTINGENT ADDITION OF LANDS AND IN- 
TERESTS HELD BY THE STATE OF 
UTAH; CONTINGENT UNIFICATION OF 
SPLIT ESTATES, 

(a) LANDS HELD BY THE STATE OF UTAH.—If 
any right, title, and interest in and to any or 
all portions of the tracts of land described 
in section 10(gX1) ever vests in the United 
States, the United States shall hold all of its 
right, title, and interest in and to such 
tracts in trust for the use and benefit of the 
Tribe and such tracts shall become part of 
the Reservation. 

(b) UNIFICATION or SPLIT Estates.—If any 
right, title, and interest in and to any sub- 
surface estate in any or all portions of the 
tracts of land described in section 10(gX2) 
shall ever vest in the United States, the 
United States shall hold all of its right, 
title, and interest in and to the minerals in 
such tracts in trust for the use and benefit 
of the Tribe and such interests shall become 
part of the Reservation. 

SEC. 5. AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
LANDS WITHIN, ADJACENT TO, OR IN 
reg PROXIMITY TO THE RESERVA- 

(a) AuTHORITY.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to acquire by donation, exchange, pur- 
chase any lands or interests in lands within, 
adjacent to, or in close proximity to the 
boundaries of the Reservation for the use 
and benefit of the Tribe. 

(b) LIMITATION ON EXCHANGES.—Land may 
be exchanged under subsection (a) only if 
that land is within the State of Utah and is 
equal in value to the land being exchanged; 
except, that the Secretary may accept cash 
from, or pay cash to, the grantors in such 
exchanges in order to equalize the values of 
the properties exchanged. 

(c) FUNDS ror PuncHASE.—The Secretary is 
authorized to purchase, with funds made 
available by the Tribe for this purpose, any 
lands or interests in lands within, adjacent 
to, or in close proximity to the Reservation. 

(d) ADVICE AND CONSENT OF GOSHUTE 
TRIBAL BUSINESS CouNciL.—Before entering 
into any transaction under this section, the 
Secretary shall obtain the advice and con- 
sent of the Goshute Tribal Business Coun- 
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cil. The terms and conditions of any such 
transaction shall be mutually agreed upon 
by the Secretary, the Goshute Tribal Busi- 
ness Council, and the States or individuals 
concerned (as the case may be). 

(e) ADDITION TO KESERVATION.—Title to 
any land or interests in land acquired under 
this section shall be taken in the name of 
the United States in trust for the use and 
benefit of the Tribe and shall become part 
of the Reservation. 

SEC. 6. RESTRICTION ON DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN 
FEDERAL LANDS ADJACENT TO THE 
GOSHUTE INDIAN RESERVATION. 

Any right, title, or interest of the United 
States in and to the lands described in sec- 
tion 10(h) may not be conveyed, sold, or 
otherwise transferred by the Bureau of 
Land Management, or any other Federal 
agency, without the approval of the Secre- 
tary, after consideration of the desire and 
need of the Tribe for such lands. 

SEC. 7. EXTINGUISHMENT OF RIGHT OF UNITED 
STATES TO CONSTRUCT DITCHES AND 
CANALS. 

The reserved right of the United States to 
construct ditches and canals on the lands 
described in this Act, and any lands ac- 
quired pursuant to section 5, is hereby ex- 
tinguished. 

SEC. 8. APPLICATION OF UNITED STATES LAWS TO 
LANDS ADDED TO RESERVATION. 

The lands which are declared to be held in 
trust for the Tribe and added to the Reser- 
vation under this Act shall be subjeci to the 
laws of the United States relating to Indian 
land to the same extent and in the same 
manner as the lands comprising the Reser- 
vation of the Tríbe on the day of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


SEC. 9. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term “Reservation” means the res- 
ervation of the Tribe; 

(2) the term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and 

(3) the term '"Tribe" means the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Goshute Reservation. 


SEC. 10. LAND DESCRIPTIONS. 


(a) LANDS UNINTENTIONALLY OMITTED 
FROM INCLUSION BY EXECUTIVE ORDER OF 
1914.— The lands referred to in section 30a), 
comprising approximately 1753.51 acres of 
public domain lands, are described as fol- 
lows: 


Fractional Township 11 South, Range 20 
West, Salt Lake Base and Meridian, Juab 
County, Utah 
Section 1: АП. 

Section 12: Lots 1-4, the northeast '4, and 
the northeast % of the southeast . 

Section 13: Lots 1-4, the west % of the 
southeast %, and the southeast % of the 
southeast 14. 

Section 24: All. 

Section 25: АП. 


Fractional Township 12 South, Range 20 
West, Salt Lake Base and Meridian, Juab 
County, Utah 
Section 1: All. 

Section 12: Lots 1 and 2. 

(b) FEDERAL BUT NON-INDIAN LANDS WITHIN 
THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 1912 AND 1914 ЕхЕС- 
UTIVE ORDER RESERVATIONS.—The lands re- 
ferred to in section 3(b) comprising ap- 
proximately 80 acres, are described as fol- 
lows: 
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1926 ALLOTMENT RECONVEYANCE 
Township 11 South, Range 19 West; Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 

Section 8: The southeast % of the south- 
east М. 

Section 9: The southeast % of the south- 
east М. 

(с) LANDS HELD ім TRUST BUT NOT PART OF 
THE RESERVATION.—The lands referred to in 
section 3(c), comprising approximately 
5,075.69 acres, are described as follows: 

(1) HEADQUARTERS UNIT 

Township 9 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian; Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 33: The southeast М of the north- 

east М, the southeast , the southeast 

southwest М of the southwest М. 

Section 34: The southwest М of the north- 
west %, the west % of the southwest М, the 
northeast % of the southwest %4, the south- 
east % of the northwest %4. 

Township 10 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 3: Lot 4 and the southwest '4 of 

the northwest М. 

Section 4: Lot 1 and Lot 2, the south % of 
the northeast %, the southeast М. 

(2) HALSTEAD PURCHASE 

Township 9 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 22: The southeast '4 of the south- 

west М. 

Section 27: The east % of the west %. 

Section 34: The north % of the northwest 
м. 

Township 10 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian Tooele County, 
Utah 


Section 9: The northeast % of the north- 
west М, the south % of the northwest , the 
north % of the southwest , the north % of 
the northeast М. 

(3) VARIOUS PURCHASED INHOLDINGS IN 11 

SovrH, 19 West 

Township 11 South, Range 19 West, Salt 

Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 


Section 19: The northeast М of the south- 
west %. 

Section 20: The east % of the west %. 

Section 22: The north % of the southeast 
1⁄4, the northeast , the west , the south % 
of the southeast м. 

(4) PURCHASED AND EXCHANGED LAND IN 12 

Sours, 19 West 

Township 12 South, Range 19 West, Salt 

Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 


Section 27: The southwest % of the north- 
west %, the northwest М of the southwest 
1⁄4. 
Section 28: The east % of the northeast %, 
the east % of the northwest , the north- 
west % of the northwest , the southeast М 
of the southwest М. 

Section 29: The southeast , the south- 
west % of the northeast М, the north % of 
the northeast %. 

Section 30: The south % of the northeast 


1⁄4. 

Section 33: The northeast % of the north- 
west М, the northwest М of the northeast 
м. 

Section 34: The southeast М, the south- 
east % of the northeast М, the north % of 
the northeast , the northeast 1⁄4 of the 
northwest М. 

Section 27: The northwest '4 of the north- 
west %, the southeast % of the northwest 
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%, the east % of the southwest %, the 
southwest М of the southwest М. 

Section 28: The west % of the northeast 
1⁄4, the southwest % of the northwest , the 
northeast % of the southwest , the south- 
west % of the southeast , the east * of the 
southeast %4. 

Section 29: The southeast '4 of the north- 
east М. 

Section 33: The northeast '4 of the north- 
east М. 

Section 34: The northwest '4 of the north- 
west М. 

Section 35: The northwest М of the south- 
west %. 

Section 28: The west % of the southwest 
1⁄4, the northwest % of the southeast %4. 

Section 30: The north * of the northeast 
1⁄4, the northeast М of the northwest М and 
Lot 1. 

Section 33: The south % of the northeast 
1⁄4. 

Section 34: The southwest М of the north- 
east %, the south % of the northwest 1⁄4, the 
southeast %4. 


(5) PURCHASED AND EXCHANGE LAND IN 12 
SovrH, 20 WEST 


Fractional Township 12 South, Range 20 
West, Salt Lake Base and Meridian, Juab 
County, Utah 
Section 12: Lots 3 and 4 
Section 13: Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Section 24: Lots 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
(d) UNIFICATION OF SUBSURFACE ESTATES.— 

The lands referred to in section 3(d) are de- 

Scribed as follows: 


Township 9 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 22: The southeast % of the south- 

west М. (oil and gas) 

Section 34: The southeast % of the north- 
west '4, and the northeast '4 of the south- 
west М. (all minerals) 


Township 10 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 4: The south % of the southwest 

1⁄4 of the southeast М of the northwest М. 

(oil and gas) 


Township 12 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 


Section 28: The north ¥ of the northwest 
% and the southeast % of the northwest М. 
(all minerals) 

Section 29: The west % of the east , the 
northeast % of the northeast , and the 
east % of the southeast М. (all minerals) 

Section 30: The south % of the northeast 
1⁄4. (all minerals) 


Township 12 South, Range 20 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 


Section 12: Lots 3 and 4. (all minerals) 

Section 13: АП. (all minerals) 

Section 24: АП. (all minerals) 

(e) Lanps HELD BY THE GOSHUTE INDIAN 
TRIBE AS A PRIVATE PanTY.—The lands re- 
ferred to in section 3(e), comprising approxi- 
mately 5 acres, are described as follows: 


GosHUTE TRIBAL CEMETERY 


Township 10 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 4: The south % of the southwest 

1⁄4 of the southeast % of the northwest М. 
(f) FEDERAL LANDS SURROUNDING GOSHUTE 

TRIBAL CEMETERY.—The lands referred to in 

section 3(f) comprising approximately 360 

&cres, are described as follows: 
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(1) Township 10 South, Range 19 West; Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 


Section 4: Lots 3 and 4, the southwest '4 
of the northwest %, the east % of the south- 
east % of the northwest , the northwest У 
of the southeast М of the northwest %, the 
north % of the southwest % of the south- 
east М of the northwest 14, and the south- 
west М. 

Section 9: 'The northwest '4 of the north- 
west М. 

(g) LANDS HELD BY THE STATE OF UTAH.—(1) 
The lands referred to in section 4(a), com- 
prising approximately 860.16 acres and in- 
cluding the surface and subsurface estates, 
are described as follows: 


Township 11 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 


Section 16: The east % of the west % and 
the east %. 


Fractional Township 11 South, Range 20 
West, Salt Lake Base and Meridian, Juab 
County, Utah 
Section 36: All. 

(2) The lands referred to in section 4(b), 
comprising approximately 1,275.91 acres 
and including only the subsurface estate, 
аге described as follows: 


Township 12 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Juab County, Utah 


Section 30: Lot 1, the north % of the 
northeast %, the northeast М of the north- 
west М. 

Section 33: The south % of the northeast 
1⁄4. 
Section 34: The southwest % of the north- 
east , the south % of the northwest М and 
the southwest %4. 

Section 28: The southwest М of the north- 
west М. 

Section 29: The southeast % of the north- 
east М. 

Section 27: The southeast М of the north- 
west '4, the northeast '4 of the southwest 
1⁄4, the southwest '4 of the southwest 1⁄4. 

Section 28: The east % of the southeast 1⁄4. 

Section 27: The northwest % of the north- 
west М. 

Section 35: The northwest % of the south- 
west М. 

Section 27: The southeast % of the south- 
west М. 

Section 33: The northeast % of the north- 
east М. 

Section 34: The northwest '4 of the north- 
west М. 

Section 28: The west % of the northeast 
1⁄4, the northeast М of the southwest , the 
southwest М of the southeast 1⁄4. 

Section 28: The west % of the southwest 
1⁄4, the northwest % of the southeast %4. 

(h) CERTAIN FEDERAL LANDS ADJACENT TO 
THE GOSHUTE INDIAN RESERVATION.—The 
lands referred to in section 6, comprising ap- 
proximately 640.00 acres, are described as 
follows: 


Township 9 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 21: The southeast % of the south- 

east М. 

Section 27: The west % of the west %. 
Section 28: The east % of the east %. 
Section 33: The northeast % of the north- 

east М. 

Section 34: The southeast М of the south- 
west 1⁄4. 
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Township 10 South, Range 19 West, Salt 
Lake Base and Meridian, Tooele County, 
Utah 
Section 9: The south % of the northeast 

У, the north % of the southeast , the 

southeast % of the southeast , the east % 

of the southwest % of the southeast ¥4, east 

% of the northwest М of the southwest М of 

the southeast М. 


With the following committee 
amendments: 

Page 3, line 12, after “Tribe” insert “and 
the Secretary as trustee". 

Page 3, line 13, before "shall" insert “ог 
the Secretary as trustee". 


Page 5, line 25, through page 6, line 3, 
change the last sentence in section 3(g) to 
read: 

"A map depicting the lands added to the 
Reservation by this Act shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs' Land Title Record Office 
having jurisdiction over these lands." 

Page 8, after line 4, insert the following: 

„H) The provisions of this section аге іп 
addition to and not in derogation of any au- 
thority under any other Federal law." 

Page 10, line 14 and 15, change the word 
"southeast" to "southwest" in each in- 
stance. 

Page 13, line 13 change the word “south- 
east" to “southwest”. 

Page 14, line 9, insert the number “4” 
after the word “Section”. 

Page 15, line 18, strike “апа the southwest 
X" and insert "the southwest М and the 
southwest М of the northwest 1⁄4”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
two bills just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION AS MEMBER OF 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON 
HUNGER 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following resignation as а 
member of the Select Committee on 
Hunger: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 6, 1987. 
Hon. JIM WRIGHT, 
Speaker of the House, H-204 Capitol, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: As I have recently 
been appointed to the Select Committee on 
Aging, I hereby formally resign from the 
Select Committee on Hunger. 

Thank you for your assistance in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. BILBRAY, 
Member of Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 


SPEAKER JIM WRIGHT’S 
LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
applaud our great Speaker, JIM 
WRIGHT, for his leadership іп provid- 
ing a forum for the American people 
to learn about the negotiations that 
are intended to bring stability and 
peace to the war-torn region of Cen- 
tral America. By conferring with both 
the Contras and the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment, the Speaker has demonstrat- 
ed his determination to take an even- 
handed approach in addressing the 
grievances of both sides. 

The Speaker’s initiative has focused 
the attention of millions of Americans 
on the Central American peace talks, 
which the Speaker and Nobel Laure- 
ate Oscar Arias were the driving forces 
in creating. Speaker WRIGHT cooperat- 
ed with President Reagan in assisting 
this process in August, and instead of 
trying to replace the administration’s 
foreign policy role as critics assert, he 
is aiding it by providing a forum for 
Americans to learn about the pros- 
pects for ending the strife in Central 
America. 

We should commend the Speaker, 
President Arias, and Cardinal Miquel 
Obando y Bravo for their courageous 
initiatives in building a bridge toward 
peace in a region that has been the 
source of so much turmoil in recent 
world history. 

The Speaker has aptly observed that 
he participated in the negotiations 
only at the invitation of the principal 
parties in the peace talks. “Whatever 
I've done has been by invitation. I do 
not aspire to any role except as a 
friend and someone who wants the 
peace proposal to work," he said. 

Speaker WRIGHT worked closely with 
President Arias in the development of 
both the Wright-Reagan plan and the 
Arias plan. He was in close contact 
with the Costa Rican leader through- 
out the crucial period in August, when 
the historic advances toward peace 
were made. The bipartisan initiative 
announced by the Speaker and Presi- 
dent Reagan on August 5 was used by 
Arias as leverage to pressure Nicara- 
gua into joining its four neighbors into 
signing the peace agreement 2 days 
later. 

The world has now recognized the 
Nobel Laureate President Arias’ lead- 
ership in transforming the Central 
American peace idea into an agree- 
ment. Let us remember that our 
Speaker, as well, played a vital role in 
the noble effort for peace. 
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[From the Washington Post, Nov. 15, 19871 
NICARAGUA: AFTER THE REAGAN DOCTRINE 
(By Philip Geyelin) 

In Nicaragua (if nowhere else), the 
Reagan Doctrine is dead. Whatever replaces 
it will be crafted by Congress. In a display 
of lame-duck ineptitude that makes its han- 
dling of Supreme Court nominations look 
deft, the Reagan administration has allowed 
the conduct of U.S. policy in Central Amer- 
ica to pass into congressional custody and, 
more specifically, into the hands of House 
Speaker Jim Wright. 

That is the real message in Secretary of 
State George Shultz’ announcement last 
week to the Organization of American 
States that the administration will put off 
until next year its once high-pitched plea 
for an 18-month, $270 million extension of 
military aid for the Nicaraguan resistance 
forces. That’s also what’s behind the largely 
phony fuss that the White House is making 
over Wright's "intrusion" in the Guatema- 
lan" peace process. Wright was invited in— 
by the president. By the administration's 
own default, he has emerged as the man in 
the U.S. power structure whom the Central 
American peace planners most trust and re- 
spect. 

Some would argue that last August’s disin- 
genuous effort to rope the speaker into a 
“bipartisan” Wright-Reagan peace plan 
marked the beginning of the end of the ad- 
ministration’s relevance. You could claim 
that the end was nigh in Congress a month 
or more ago, at least in the minds of those 
who (a) took the speaker's word for it or (b) 
could count—which the White House nei- 
ther did nor could. 

No matter. The end came last week for all 
of Shultz’ tough talk: “This does not mean 
we will sit idly on the sidelines if the Sandi- 
nistas try to strike for a military victory. We 
will not abandon the resistance fighters... 
with their weapons exhausted. We will not 
permit the peace process to become a shield 
for the physical elimination of the Nicara- 
guan resistance.” 

Reading those words you might actually 
believe that the administration has choices. 
When Shultz goes on to say, “We will give 
peace every chance,” you might believe, as 
well, that the United States won't be provid- 
ing military aid to the contras for the rest 
of the year and beyond. 

But then, if you had taken the administra- 
tion at its word at any of several points 
along the way in the past six years, you 
would have believed that the original contra 
aid was designed only to interdict Nicara- 
guan support for rebels in El Salvador; that 
the president really thought he could make 
the Sandinistas say “uncle,” abandon Marx 
and Lenin and take up democracy; that the 
administration was actually serious about 
the Wright-Reagan plan and not simply 
trying to show up the Sandinistas, at 
Wright's expense, as spoilers, by way of 
making the case for continuing military aid. 

You might also have believed Ronald 
Reagan when he told the OAS on Oct. 7 
that he would "fight for" the $270 million 
military aid package “аз long as there's 
breath in this body," or Shultz when he told 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Oct. 13 that he would put that aid package 
on Congress’ platter before Thanksgiving 
Day. You might even have taken seriously 
the administration’s fallback proposal for 
$30 million in nonlethal aid, which has now 
been shelved along with the $270 million 
arms request. 
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What happened? The answer is simply 
that the administration’s performance over 
the years has made disbelievers of a majori- 
ty in both houses of Congress and, most in- 
tensely, of Speaker Wright and the Demo- 
cratic leadership in the House. In the end, it 
took a face-to-face confrontation between 
Wright and White House officials to con- 
vince the administration that all it would 
get out of a fight would be a smashing 
defeat that would only serve to shatter 
contra morale. 

When the administration tried to threat- 
en the Democrats with the political implica- 
tions of “abandoning” the “freedom fight- 
ers” in the field, Wright knew better. He 
and his cohorts knew what the administra- 
tion also knew but didn’t want to say out 
loud: there is enough military aid in the 
pipeline from last year’s $100 million appro- 
priation to keep the contras going at least 
through next January and perhaps longer. 

What then? Nobody knows. It will depend 
on how Congress, in an election year, reads 
the progress of the Guatemalan peace plan 
agreed to by Nicaragua, together with El 
Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala and Costa 
Rica, whose Nobel Prize-winning president, 
Oscar Arias, took the lead. It will depend on 
events—how the Sandinistas play (or mis- 
play) it, how their neighbors react, Mos- 
cow's role behind the scenes—that are 
beyond even Congress’ capacity (never mind 
the administration’s) to control. 

Whatever happens, last week’s capitula- 
tion by the administration makes it clear 
that, as far as U.S. policy is concerned, it 
won't be the administration's call. Congress 
will be taking the measure that matters of 
how much of a chance the peace process has 
earned by January. The test that will be ap- 
plied will be a lot more realistic and reason- 
able than the test the Reagan administra- 
tion would apply. 


WASHINGTON POST CRITICAL 
OF FOREIGN POLICY MOVES 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, just so 
you do not dismiss opposition to your 
intrusion in foreign policy as solely 
the sour grapes of the far right, Га 
like to bring your attention to the lead 
editorial in this morning’s Washington 
Post. 

The Washington Post is not likely to 
be confused with First Monday or any 
other publication sympathic or loyal 
to the Reagan administration. Yet, 
even the Post hastens to point out 
that your free-lance conduct of foreign 
policy is as dangerous as it is unprece- 
dented. 

Mr. Speaker, I must also bring your 
attention to the editorial’s last para- 
graph, which suggests that your par- 
ticipation in this Sandinista propagan- 
da campaign actually narrows the op- 
tions for Nicaraguan dissenters. 

Mr. Speaker, the writer of this edito- 
rial is correct when he also suggests 
you may have “gone way over the line 
that separates opposition from inter- 
ference.” And finally, Mr. Speaker, I 
beg you to place the good of this coun- 
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try over the desire to score partisan 
political points. 


COMMENDING THE SPEAKER 


(Mr. BONIOR of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the announcement last 
Friday that Cardinal Obando y Bravo 
may be willing to serve as an interme- 
diary between the Contras and the 
Nicaraguan Government should have 
been greeted with cheers by the 
Reagan administration. The fact that, 
for the first time in over 6 long years 
of war, the two sides are preparing 
concrete proposals to end the fighting, 
should have received the encourage- 
ment of every official in this Govern- 
ment. 

Instead, the White House prefers to 
stand aside and snipe, with petty and 
unfounded criticisms of the Speaker of 
the House. 

Speaker WRIGHT has done more in 
the last 3 months to promote peace 
and democracy in Nicaragua than this 
administration has done in 6 years. 

The Arias peace agreement would 
never have been signed if it had not 
been for the courage of this speaker in 
responding to the administration's in- 
vitation to become involved in the 
peace process. The peace process 
would not have the momentum it has 
today, if the speaker had not ex- 
pressed his unqualified support every 
step of the way. 

Those who want war at any cost, can 
continue to stand on the sidelines and 
criticize. But the American people are 
crying out for leadership. We should 
commend the Speaker for the moral 
support he has provided in the search 
for peace in Central America. 


YESTERDAY'S TRAGEDY AT THE 
DENVER AIRPORT 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
afternoon, I left Boise to return to 
Washington. As my United flight held 
over the Denver Airport, however, we 
received word that we could not land; 
the airport had been closed. Continen- 
tal flight 1713—ironically, on its way 
to Boise—had crashed on takeoff. 

Today my thoughts are with the 
passengers of that flight and with 
their loved ones. My heart goes out, 
especially, to those still awaiting word, 
and my staff and I are doing what we 
can to see they get it. 

In a State as small as ours, there is a 
saying that everyone knows everyone 
else. Yesterday, we found out—again— 
just how true that statement is. My 
staff and I know many people who 
were on that flight; one girl, an FFA 
member, had visited my office just 
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this past July. It is a tragedy close to 
home, in every sense of the phrase. 

Today I offer condolences to those 
who suffered loss, sympathy to those 
who suffered injury, and praise to 
those who worked so hard in the 
rescue. 

I'm also calling for a thorough inves- 
tigation and immediate report on the 
circumstances leading to this tragedy. 
There is so little we can do at a time 
like this; that is why we must do as 
much as we can. Our prayers are with 
the survivors and many critically in- 
jured in Denver hospitals. 


D 1210 


SPEAKER WRIGHT'S BOLD 
INITIATIVE 


(Mr. DOWNEY of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, we face & problem in estab- 
lishment Washington. The normal dip- 
lomatic apparatus has been paralyzed 
in dealing with Central America at the 
very time when we need it to be at its 
most responsive. 

Earlier this year, President Reagan 
invited Speaker WRIGHT to join him in 
launching à new peace initiative in 
Central America. As my colleagues 
know, the Speaker took up this invita- 
tion and the result was the Reagan- 
Wright plan. 

This plan, in turn, gave birth to the 
Central American peace plan devel- 
oped by Costa Rican President Oscar 
Arias. After months of discussions and 
negotiations we are now at the critical 
moment when we must deal directly 
with the Sandinistas. 

But the administration will not deal 
with the Sandinistas unless the Sandi- 
nistas invite the ghost of Somoza to 
the negotiations as well. We are at an 
impasse. 

The Central Americans want peace. 
The world wants peace. But the ad- 
ministration is unable to take the 
steps that will lead to peace. Clearly 
this is а time for taking some risks in 
the hopes of achieving our goals in 
Central America. Speaker WRIGHT 
took that risk last week. And he took 
it for the right reason. He took it be- 
cause the administration was letting 
the opportunity of concluding a peace 
agreement slip by. 

Yes, the Speaker's actions were un- 
usual. Yes, they were risky. But if we 
are ever to bring an end to the war in 
Central America that has caused so 
many deaths, then someone must be 
wiling to stand up and exert some 
leadership. In the absence of adminis- 
tration leadership Speaker WRIGHT 
took a step that has invited much crit- 
icism, but it was a step that had to be 
taken in order to break the impasse we 
find ourselves in. I commend him for 
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his actions апа I urge my colleagues to 
support him. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


(Mr. HORTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
my colleagues today will notice the tie 
that I am wearing. In just looking at 
it, one might say it’s a beautiful tie. It 
is but it has a special significance to 
me and to thousands of others. 

The tie is known as The Tie That 
Binds. It was initially conceived by the 
Vietnam Veterans of America Chapter 
20 in Rochester, NY, as a fundraiser 
idea for that organization. But, Mr. 
Speaker, it is beginning to gain nation- 
al recognition as a show of support for 
our country’s veterans of the Vietnam 
era. 

“The Tie That Binds” holds many 
important messages. It is a symbol of 
national unity that is patterned after 
the British regimental ties of post 
World War I. It symbolizes the pride 
of being a Vietnam veteran and ac- 
knowledges all that those veterans 
went through. Most importantly, Mr. 
Speaker, it symbolizes a reconciliation 
between Vietnam veterans and the 
many different segments of American 
society, and a healing of the long- 
standing wounds that the Vietnam 
war created. 

This project began as a small fund- 
raiser for chapter 20 of the VVA. But 
it is gaining prominence because of 
the message that is sent by the wear- 
ing of one of these ties. As one of the 
VVA members said, “We don’t want 
the people buying them to be motivat- 
ed by pity or because it’s trendy. We 
want people to buy the tie who are sin- 
cere in expressing ‘thank you’ and 
‘welcome home.' " 

The design of the tie has universal 
appeal. The colors are symbolic and 
can be easily identified by Vietnam 
veterans. The tie has а dark bottle- 
green background, and the colors of 
the South Vietnamese flag, yellow 
with red stripes, run diagonally across 
the front of the tie. The Vietnamese 
flag design is used on both the men's 
ties and the women's bow ties. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to personally 
congratulate Nelson Peck, the presi- 
dent of VVA Chapter 20, Michael 
Murphy, the project coordinator, Gary 
Beikrich, the executive director of the 
Veterans Outreach Center, Ron Tro- 
vato, and the many, many others who 
have contributed to this worthy 
project. It may look like just another 
tie, but the significance of “Тһе Tie 
That Binds" gives it а very special 
place in my heart. 
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SPEAKER WRIGHT DESERVES 
OUR COMMENDATION 


(Mr. LANTOS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend you, Mr. Speaker, for 
having the courage and the wisdom to 
seek to promote the peace process in 
Central America. 

I only wish, Mr. Speaker, that you 
had the opportunity to do so in a dif- 
ferent foreign policy context. 

Tomorrow the report of the Iran- 
Contra hearing will be released. I wish 
the administration had consulted you 
before selling arms to the ayatollah, 
because the black eye this Nation re- 
ceived through that preposterous and 
outrageous action would never have 
taken place. 

I find it ludicrous and pathetic that 
the very people who were the archi- 
tects of the sale of arms to the ayatol- 
lah are now critizing you, Mr. Speaker, 
ior promoting peace in Central Amer- 
ca. 

It is the duty and responsibility of 
the Congress to be an active partici- 
pant in foreign policy. It is essential 
that Congress participate in foreign 
policy decisionmaking when the ad- 
ministration makes as many mistakes 
as this administration has. 


VOTE "NO" ON CONSIDERING 
H.R. 3400 UNDER SUSPENSION 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
tomorrow when we get to vote on sus- 
pending the rules to change the Hatch 
Act, that all of the Members will vote 
no. 

This bill is а controversial bill, and 
yet it is being brought up under sus- 
pension of the rules, which is wrong. 
It is just not fair. 

Who opposes the bill? The Heritage 
Foundation, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the Wall Street Journal, 
the Washington Times, and Common 
Cause. 

Let me read from a letter which is in 
all of the Members' offices today from 
Common Cause. 

It says: 

In bringing this bill to the floor on sus- 
pension, there will be no opportunity for 
anyone to offer amendments. We believe 
that this expedited procedure will prevent a 
full and thorough deliberation of the major 
issues that are involved in removing the 
Hatch Act's protections. 

It goes on to say many other things; 
but in closing, it says: 

H.R. 3400 represents a fundamental and 
dangerous change in the nature of partisan 
poliltical activities that could be undertaken 
by employees of the Federal Government. 
We strongly urge you to oppose H.R. 3400. 
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Some of the Members may be for 
changing the Hatch Act, and some 
Members may be against changing it, 
and some Members may not even care. 

What I hope the Members will care 
about is protecting the rights of the 
minority and allowing the minority to 
have the opportunity to offer amend- 
ments which Common Cause and 
many other national groups support. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and I pray that 
we will allow amendments to be of- 
fered; and when this bill is brought up 
under suspension, we will all be united 
and vote no. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the 
Кесовр the November 13, 1987, letter 
from Common Cause, as follows: 

Common CAUSE, 
Washington, DC, November 13, 1987. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: On Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, the House of Representatives is 
expected to vote on H.R. 3400, legislation 
which would fundamentally revise current 
Hatch Act restrictions against partisan po- 
litical activity by federal workers. Common 
Cause strongly urges you to oppose thís leg- 
islation. 

H.R. 3400, furthermore, is à major sub- 
stantive bill In bringing this bill to the 
floor on suspension, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for anyone to offer amendments. We 
believe that this expedited procedure will 
prevent a full and thorough deliberation of 
the major issues that are involved in remov- 
ing the Hatch Act's protections. 

H.R. 3400 would permit federal workers, 
for the first time in almost fifty years, to 
engage actively in partisan political activi- 
ties during off-duty hours. Federal workers 
would, among other things, be permitted to 
run às candidates in partisan elections, serve 
аз officers of a political party, raise partisan 
campaign contributions, and administer po- 
litical action committees. In our view, H.R. 
3400 as a result fails to provide adequate 
protection for either the government or for 
government workers against politicization of 
the civil service. Such protection is essential 
to maintaining citizen confidence and trust 
in government service. 

It is important to recognize that under the 
current Hatch Act, federal workers are al- 
ready permitted to engage in various politi- 
cal activities. For example, they may make 
partisan political contributions, serve as 
rank and file members of political parties, 
and engage in non-partisan political activi- 
ties such as running for election to a non- 
partisan local school board. It is only the 
more active levels of partisan political ac- 
tivities which currently are barred. In draw- 
ing this line, we believe that the Hatch Act 
strikes an appropriate balance between the 
federal worker's ability to participate in par- 
tisan politics and the public's right to fair 
and impartial administration of govern- 
ment. Removing the Hatch Act's current re- 
strictions against active partisan political 
activity, as H.R. 3400 would do, in our view 
would destroy this balance and lead to an 
undesirable politicization of the civil service. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in United States 
Civil Service Commission v. the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the Hatch Act and wrote 
that “It is in the best interest of the coun- 
try, indeed essential, that federal service 
should depend upon meritorious perform- 
ance rather than political service.” We 
agree. In our view, neither the impartial ad- 
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ministration of the law, nor its appearance, 
could be achieved if the Hatch Act’s restric- 
tions on partisan political activity were re- 
moved. No procedural or other safeguards 
have been devised that would be sufficient 
to protect against subtle forms of political 
favoritism or coercion of federal workers. 
Н.Н. 3400 represents a fundamental and 
dangerous change in the nature of partisan 
political activities that could be undertaken 
by employees of the federal government. 
We strongly urge you to oppose H.R. 3400. 
Sincerely, 
FRED WERTHEIMER, 
President. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 16, 1987. 


VOTE “Мо” on CONSIDERING H.R. 3400 UNDER 
SUSPENSION 

Dear COLLEAGUE: H.R. 3400 to reform the 
Hatch Act is a major reform with far-reach- 
ing implications. Several members had 
amendments ready to offer to H.R. 3400 to 
provide more protections for the public and 
federal workers than H.R. 3400 includes. 

Bringing up such a major reform on sus- 
pension without the opportunity for amend- 
ments is the wrong way to conduct public 
business, There is considerable concern 
about this bill as voiced by organizations in- 
cluding Common Cause, which has said in a 
telegram to members: 

“Common Cause strongly urges you to 
oppose Н.Н. 3400 which represents a funda- 
mental change іп the Hatch Act. H.R. 3400 
would lead to undesirable politicization of 
the civil service and would undermine criti- 
cal protections all federal employees now 
have from political coercion.—Fred Werth- 
eimer, President, Common Cause.” 

Other organizations opposed to H.R. 3400 
include: Heritage Foundation, U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Wall Street Journal, and the 
Washington Times. 

Whether you support or oppose H.R. 3400, 
the bill deserves to be considered under 
open debate and not under a gag rule. 

I urge you to vote against H.R. 3400 on 
the suspension calendar. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK R. WOLF, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
SPEAKER FOR 
PEACEMAKER ROLE 


(Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in our history, the role of a 
peacemaker has never been an easy 
one, and never has that been demon- 
strated better than this past weekend. 

The Speaker has met with both sides 
in the conflict in Central America; and 
for that, the Speaker has been round- 
ly criticized. 

Let me say that some of the Mem- 
bers feel very strongly that we need 
people with the courage and the nerve 
to stand up and seek peace in Central 
America. 

We have been mired now for years in 
Central America in а policy that has 
not worked. Thousands and thousands 
of people have died in Central Amer- 


TO THE 
ASSUMING 
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ica. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
have been spent in Central America. 

The Iran-Contra hearings have un- 
woven a web of deception and lies 
about policies that have failed. The 
Speaker has taken some action that I 
think required some nerve, and some 
Members have said the Speaker has 
done something wrong. I say the 
Speaker has done something right. 

It takes courage to do that, but the 
role of the peacemaker among those 
of us in public office is an exalted role; 
and Mr. Speaker, I compliment you 
for assuming it. 


CONGRESS MUST BE INVOLVED 
IN FOREIGN POLICY DECISION- 
MAKING 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
address the Speaker’s participation in 
trying to bring peace in Nicaragua 
under terms that are acceptable to all 
sides. 

I have had the great honor of being 
with the Speaker when he met with 
Secretary Gorbachev. At that time, 
one thing the Speaker made very clear 
is that he very well understood his 
constitutional position, апа that 
indeed the primary responsibility for 
the negotiations with foreign nations 
lies with the Executive. 

It has been rightly said, however, 
previously that this Congress is ulti- 
mately responsible for the policies of 
this Government, that this Congress is 
ultimately responsible for appropriat- 
ing every nickel that is spent pursuant 
to that policy. 

It would indeed be ironic, and in my 
opinion, wrong to preclude the Speak- 
er or any other leader of this Congress 
from participating in discussions with, 
and learning the facts about policies 
of nations with which we deal. 

Unfortunately and tragically, in this 
particular instance dealing with Nica- 
ragua, we know by their own admis- 
sion, that this administration, or at 
least some of its agents, have not been 
honest with this Congress, that they 
have not only secreted information, 
but they have given us incorrect infor- 
mation. 

It is critical to sound policy for this 
Government that this Congress has 
representatives who meet with, talk 
to, and know firsthand what the facts 
are with respect to one of the most 
critical issues confronting this Con- 


Mr. Speaker, I commend you for the 
courage that you have shown, for the 
judgment that you have exercised and 
the forum that you have provided. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires 
to announce that pursuant to clause 4 
of rule I, the Speaker signed the fol- 
lowing enrolled joint resolution on 
Friday, November 13, 1987: 

S.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 15, 1987, as 
"African American Education Week." 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
provisions of clause 5, rule I, the Chair 
announces that he will postpone fur- 
ther proceedings today on each motion 
to suspend the rules on which a re- 
corded vote or the yeas and nays are 
ordered, or on which the vote is ob- 
jected to under clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
Men on Tuesday, November 17, 


CALLING UPON THE SOVIET 
UNION TO PERMIT EMIGRA- 
TION OF CERTAIN SPOUSES 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 376) calling upon 
the Soviet Union to immediately grant 
permission to emigrate to all those 
who wish to join spouses in the United 
States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.J. RES. 376 


Whereas the Soviet Government has re- 
fused exit visas or has denied marriage per- 
mits to at least 15 longstanding cases involv- 
ing United States and Soviet citizens, the 
longest of which is the case of Galina Goltz- 
man Michelson, separated for over 30 years 
from her husband, United States citizen An- 
atoly Michelson; 

Whereas the Soviet Union is a signatory 
of the Final Act of the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe which states 
that “The participating States will deal in а 
positive and humanitarian spirit with the 
applications of persons who wish to be re- 
united with members of their family, with 
special attention being given to requests of 
an urgent character—such as requests sub- 
mitted by persons who are Ш or old.“: 

Whereas the Final Act further states that, 
“In dealing with requests from couples from 
different participating States, once married, 
to enable them and the minor children of 
their marriage to transfer their permanent 
residence to a State in which either one is 
normally a resident, the participating States 
will also apply the provisions accepted for 
family reunification.”; 

Whereas United States officials have 
brought these divided-spouse cases to the 
attention of Soviet diplomats on numerous 
occasions; 

Whereas several similar long-term cases 
have been resolved within the last two 
years, 

Whereas the Soviet Union has initiated a 
policy of “Democratizatsiya” which claims 
to give greater emphasis to basic human 
rights, including the right to live with one’s 
family in the family’s country of choice; 
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Whereas the Soviet Union and the United 
States are approaching the conclusion of a 
major arms reduction agreement; 

Whereas the spirit of such an agreement 
should foster progress between the Soviet 
Union and the United States in successfully 
addressing human rights concerns; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, as a signatory 
of the Final Act of the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, is obligated 
to comply with the Act’s provisions regard- 
ing the reunification of divided families and 
marriage between citizens of different 
states: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States calls upon the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics— 

(1) to immediately grant to all those who 
wish to join spouses in the United States 
(including Galina Goltzman Michelson, 
Yuri Balovlenkov, Victor Faermark, Yeu- 
geni Grigorishin, Elena Kaplan, Vladislav 
Kostin, Victor Novikow, Pyatras Pakenas, 
Sergei Petrov, Leonid Scheiba, and Andrei 
Zhithov) permission to emigrate with their 
family members to the United States and be 
reunited with their spouses; and 

(2) to give special consideration to cases 
that have remained unresolved for many 
years, the longest of which is the case of 
Galina Goltzman Michelson and her daugh- 
ter and grandson. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State shall trans- 
mit а copy of this joint resolution to the 
President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KIiLDEE) Pursuant to the rule, a 
second is not required on this motion. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lantos] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LANTOS]. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is & resolution of 
great importance that we are about to 
consider. Before I deal with the sub- 
stance of the resolution, I want to pay 
special tribute to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. МАСК], my friend and col- 
league, and the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. FASCELL], the chairman of our 
committee, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. YATRON], the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Soro- 
MON], the ranking Republican, and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PORTER], 
my cochairman of the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus. 

The Soviet Union in all its human 
rights violations has perhaps in no 
substance displayed the degree of cal- 
lousness as it has over the years in de- 
nying wives or husbands the right to 
join their spouses outside the Soviet 
Union. 

It is true, of course, that the Helsin- 
ki accords make it mandatory that in- 
dividuals who are divided because of 
political reasons, and minor children 
of such marriages, be allowed to rejoin 
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their fathers or mothers or husbands 
and wives. 
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The final act of Helsinki specifically 
states, and I am quoting, Mr. Speaker: 

Whereas the Final Act further states that, 
“In dealing with requests from couples from 
different participating States, once married, 
to enable them and the minor children of 
their marriage to transfer their permanent 
residence to a State in which either one is 
normally a resident, the participating States 
will also apply the provisions accepted for 
family reunification.”; 

Now, Mr. President, the United 
States in countless ways, officially and 
unofficially, brought the issue of these 
divided spouse cases to the attention 
of Soviet diplomats. Several of these 
cases have been resolved within the 
last couple of years. There are indica- 
tions that a few others may be re- 
solved in the near future. 

It is the purpose of this resolution to 
ask of the Soviet Union to delay no 
longer, to allow husbands and wives 
who have been separated from one an- 
other, in one instance, Mr. Speaker, 
for a period of over 30 years, three 
decades, a lifetime, that these hus- 
bands and wives be allowed at long last 
to be joined together. 

It is particularly significant that the 
Soviet Union act on this matter imme- 
diately. Within a few days Mr. Mikhail 
Gorbachev, the head of the Soviet 
Government will be visiting here in 
the United States for a summit meet- 
ing with our own President. The cli- 
mate must be cleared. The climate 
must be improved and no single step 
will be more important than achieving 
the improvement of the climate than 
finally allowing all of the divided 
spouses to join their husbands or 
wives living in the United States. 

It is important at the same time, Mr. 
Speaker, to note that even if all of the 
divided spouses are allowed to leave 
the Soviet Union, this will still only be 
a symbolic gesture, because there are 
hundreds of thousands of others who 
have indicated their desire to leave, 
and who according to the Helsinki 
final accords, must be given that right. 

So while we are calling on the Soviet 
Union to move on the case of divided 
families, we are serving notice on them 
that this alone is a long way from 
being sufficient in achieving the objec- 
tive of the free movement of people. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. MACK], who is a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee and the 
principal sponsor of this resolution we 
are considering at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, at the beginning of No- 
vember, I and many of our colleagues 
in the House and the Senate were 
pleased to welcome a new resident to 
the United States, Mrs. Svetlana 
Braun. 
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Svetlana is the wife of a young 
Southfield, MI, attorney, Mr. Keith 
Braun. Keith and Svetlana had been 
married since 1984. However, they 
were not able to live together as hus- 
band and wife should because the 
Soviet Government refused to abide 
by accepted international agreements 
and let Svetlana emigrate to the 
United States to join her husband. 


With encouragement from the ad- 
ministration, several congressional del- 
egations, one of which I participated 
in, to the Soviet Union, the news 
media and several other sources, the 
Soviet Government finally allowed 
Svetlana to emigrate. 

However, while all of us were ex- 
tremely happy to have Mrs. Braun 
with us in the United States, our joy 
was tempered by the knowledge of 
how difficult it was for her to emi- 
grate, how difficult life was for her in 
the Soviet Union while she tried to 
come to the United States, and the 
fact that there are still many other di- 
vided spouses who are still separated 
because of Soviet emigration policy. 


When Soviet officials denied Mrs. 
Braun and the many other divided 
spouses the opportunity to emigrate 
from the Soviet Union, they have ig- 
nored the 1975 Helsinki accords which 
the Soviet Union signed. That interna- 
tional agreement commits signatories 
to allow reunification of families and 
the right of binational couples to 
choose their country of residence. 


Mr. Speaker, the Brauns and the 
other divided spouses should have 
been united years ago. House Joint 
Resolution 376, which is before us 
today, lets Soviet officials know that 
we do not take human rights lightly, 
and that we will hold the Soviet Gov- 
ernment accountable to abide by the 
Helsinki accords. I hope that the 
President will raise the issue of com- 
pliance with the Helsinki accords with 
Secretary Gorbachev 3 weeks from 
now. 


I urge my colleagues to support this 
resolution and send this important 
message to the Soviet Government at 
this opportune time as we prepare for 
the visit of General Secretary Gorba- 
chev. 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Hoyer], the chairman of our 
Helsinki Commission and a preemi- 
nent fighter for human rights in his 
body. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Human Rights Caucus, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lantos], for 
those kind remarks. There is certainly 
no one on the floor of this House, or 
really in this country, who is any more 
in the leadership on human rights 
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issues than is the distinguished gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in strong 
support of House Joint Resolution 
376, introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. FASCELL, and his colleague 
from Florida, Mr. Mack, as well as 
others. 

This resolution is really a statement 
about human decency. It calls upon 
the Soviet Government to end a prac- 
tice which we in the United States 
cannot and will never understand. It 
says to Mr. Gorbachev: Allow your 
citizens who are involved in divided 
spouse and blocked marriage cases to 
join their loved ones abroad. 

Two weeks ago, as the distinguished 
ranking minority member has pointed 
out, many of us in this body joined in 
celebration of the long-last reunifica- 
tion of Keith and Svetlana Braun of 
Michigan. A married couple separated 
by the Soviet Government since 1984, 
their reunification was a testament 
that the power of love was far greater 
than an ocean and, indeed, far greater 
than the government that had sepa- 
rated them. 

And just this past weekend, and I do 
not know whether anyone on the floor 
knows this, word spread that Galina 
Michelson, separated from her hus- 
band, Anatoly, for more than 30 years; 
and Elena Kaplan, separated from her 
husband for almost 10 years will soon 
be able to join their American hus- 
bands in the near future. 

But the same surreal barriers which 
the Kremlin used to keep Svetlana 
and Keith Braun and Anatoly and 
Galina Michelson apart remain in 
place in ten other divided spouse and 
blocked marriage cases. These prison- 
ers of love are: 

Yuri Balovlenkov, whose wife and 
two children live in Baltimore, MD; 
Sergei Petrov; Pyatras Pakenas; Victor 
Novikov; Andrei Zhitkov; Victor Faer- 
mark, whose wife, Andrea Wine, is а 
leader in this country and throughout 
the world in behalf of divided spouses; 
Leonid Sheiba; Vladislav Kostin; Yev- 
geny Grigorishin; and Tatiana Alexan- 
drovich; people whose only crime has 
been to ask to live with their spouse, 
as was promised by the Soviet Union 
and 34 other signatories in signing the 
Helsinki Final Act in 1975. 

Mr. Speaker, article 11 of the Soviet 
fundamental legislation on marriage 
and the family states—the Soviet Con- 
stitution—that “each spouse is free to 
select his or her place of residence." 
And so each of the spouses that I men- 
tioned has applied to emigrate to the 
United States. Each has been denied 
at least once. So much for article 11 of 
the Soviet fundamental legislation on 
marriage and the family. 

The Helsinki final act specifically 
states that, "in dealing with requests 
from couples from different partici- 
pating States, once married, to enable 
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them and the minor children of their 
marriage to transfer their permanent 
residence to a State in which either 
one is normally a resident, the partici- 
pating States will also apply the provi- 
sions accepted for family reunifica- 
tion." 

So, Mr. Speaker, what does it say 
about а government that continues to 
spend so much time, energy, and man- 
power denying a husband and wife the 
right to live together as one? And 
what does it say about a government 
that allows some members of a family 
to emigrate and not others? It says 
that this government is still unwilling 
to live up to the commitments it made 
in Helsinki in 1975. 

Let us hope that through passage of 
this resolution that within the next 
few months, Victor Faermark is re- 
united with Andrea Wine; let us hope 
that Yuri Balovlenkov is at long last 
allowed to see his youngest daughter, 
а daughter he has never seen; and let 
us hope that Galina Vileshina, who 
only recently was allowed to visit her 
husband in the Soviet Union, is finally 
able to be with him forever. 

And let us hope that in the spirit of 
signing a new Agreement between our 
two nations, that the Soviet Union will 
also begin to live up to its previously 
signed international commitments. We 
keep hearing about а new, more open 
Soviet Union. Well, living up to these 
commitments will show that Soviet 
promises equal Soviet actions—and it 
will have a profoundly positive impact 
on the degree of confidence between 
our two nations. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Speaker, with 
the challenge I offered Mikhail Gorba- 
chev last week—to take all the divided 
spouses with him and bring them to 
Washington on December 7. Then 
there would be no need for this resolu- 
tion. In the meantime, however, I urge 
unanimous adoption of this resolution 
and again thank the gentlemen for 
their efforts. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the sponsor of the 
joint resolution, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. МАСК]. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, first of all, 
I want to thank so many of you for 
working with me and counseling me on 
this particular resolution, because 
there are lots of feelings, there are 
lots of individuals involved in this. 
Sometimes we want to heighten the 
awareness of one particular case over 
the other, so we were very careful in 
how we took the approach to get this 
resolution to the floor; so I thank my 
colleague, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Lantos], the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FAsCELL] and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Broom- 
FIELD], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Sotomon], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN], and others, 
for the work that they did in helping 
me get this to the floor. 
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As has already been said, this resolu- 
tion basically says to the Soviet Union, 
“We want you to immediately give per- 
mission to those separated spouses the 
opportunity to leave the Soviet Union 
and rejoin their spouses in the United 
States.” 

The idea behind the resolution was 
to try to focus attention once again, an 
additional opportunity to focus the at- 
tention of the American people, of 
public opinion, if you will, around the 
world, as the two leaders of the two 
great powers meet that there is more 
than just a discussion about arms re- 
duction. There is the need to continue 
the discussion and to heighten the 
awareness of human rights. 

While I am going to take a couple of 
moments to talk about one of the indi- 
viduals, one of the 11, I might men- 
tion, who are indicated in this resolu- 
tion, I would hope that you get the 
sense or the feeling that I am refer- 
ring to all of them in my heart, be- 
cause what we do want to see happen 
is this opportunity for them to be re- 
united, and hopefully, as the gentle- 
man from Maryland ГМг. Hoyer] has 
indicated, that possibly Secretary Gor- 
bachev would bring those families to- 
gether with him. 

The individual that I am referring to 
is Mr. Anatoly Michelson. I met Mr. 
Michelson some 4 years ago when he 
first came into my office down in Sara- 
sota, FL. He, like many other people in 
this country, had migrated to Florida 
to retire. He is 67 years old. He has 
been separated from his wife for 31 
years now. He left the Soviet Union in 
1956. His daughter, Olga, was 7 years 
old when he last saw her. 
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He now has a grandson who he has 
never seen with the exception of a 
video tape that was brought here to 
the United States several months ago. 
I was with him the day that he viewed 
that video tape, and I wish my col- 
leagues could have felt the emotion 
that came from a caring grandfather. 

So I have been moved by the need or 
the desire, the wish to reunite that 
particular family, but as I said a 
minute ago, my words speak for all of 
those separated spouses. I have been 
reminded over and over again as I 
have worked with Anatoly about one 
enduring truth, and that is freedom is 
the core of all human progress. What 
can it be like to live in a society where 
one is not free to worship God, free to 
choose your own livelihood, free to 
read and speak the truth, and free to 
live for a dream of handing over a 
better life to your children and to your 
grandchildren? 

I say to my colleagues I do have 
some good news here today. We were 
informed over the weekend that 
Galina is going to be given permission 
to leave the Soviet Union along with 
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Olga апа with Anatoly the grandson. 
So I think maybe all of us should be 
proud here today that we are going to 
be playing a role in seeing that Anato- 
ly Michelson, after all these years, will 
have the opportunity of seeing his 
family reunited, not only reunited but 
able to hand over that dream of his 
that his daughter and grandson will 
have the opportunity for a better life 
here in the United States reunited 
once again. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank all of my col- 
leagues for working on this particular 
resolution. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to yield 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin], who has been an indefati- 
gable fighter for human rights. 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the distinguished gentle- 
man from California for yielding me 
this time, and for his efforts. It was a 
couple of weeks ago that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
and the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. Hoyer] and several of us from 
Michigan, my brother, Senator LEVIN, 
and others, greeted Svetlana Braun. 
Also at that meeting was Andrea 
Wine. We saw Svetlana with her hus- 
band Keith reunited, embodying the 
power of love, and Andrea there sepa- 
rated from her husband embodying 
the power of the state, the power of 
the state in the Soviet United to keep 
people apart who are married and who 
love one another. 

So this resolution is so fitting. It is 
just now a few weeks before Secretary 
Gorbachev comes to the United 
States. There is going to be а rally 
there and I hope that this resolution 
will be а further boost, this resolution 
introduced by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Mack] for 
all of us in early December to pay at- 
tention to human rights as а part, an 
irreplaceable part of the relationships 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, that this resolution will 
help focus attention on all of us and 
tell Secretary Gorbachev when he 
comes here that peace is absolutely 
critical between our nations within & 
framework of respect for human 
rights. 

Let me just close by saying some- 
thing about others who are married 
within the Soviet Union and who are 
equally imprisoned. Over the weekend 
my wife and I were talking about one 
family, Lev Shapiro. 

He and his wife and children, they 
are there but they are not going to be 
&ble to freely express their love and 
their individuality and their aspira- 
tions unless they are granted an exit 
visa by the Soviet Union. There are 
tens of thousands like them. So we 
come together today to celebrate the 
freedom for Svetlana Braun and the 
ability of Svetlana and Keith to ex- 
press their love. We also come togeth- 
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er to note those who are still separat- 
ed from each other and from freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend all of my 
colleagues who have brought this 
before us, and I am honored to be able 
to raise my voice and say let all who 
want to be free be free. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of House Joint Resolution 376 
which calls upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment to permit those Soviets citizens 
with spouses in the United States to 
emigrate with their family members to 
this country. It is cruel for any govern- 
ment which keeps families apart. If 
there is truly going to be a transfor- 
mation in American-Soviet relations 
the U.S.S.R. must show in this era of 
glasnost that it has a new understand- 
ing for human rights. 

Last week many of us attended a re- 
ception in the Capitol for Svetlana 
and Keith Braun, who were just re- 
united after years of waiting for the 
Soviet Union to grant them permission 
to live together in the same country. 
The distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. FaAscELL], 
and the distinguished ranking 
member, the congressman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] worked on this 
case personally and I commend them 
for their extensive efforts. Our joy at 
seeing this very happy couple united is 
a reminder of those who are still 
apart. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution, intro- 
duced by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. MACK], makes spe- 
cial mention of those we know of who 
have been prevented from leaving for 
many years. The case of Galina Goltz- 
man Michelson who has been kept 
apart from her husband, a United 
States citizen, for over 30 years is a 
vivid example of the suffering inflict- 
ed by the compassionless Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

I commend the distinguished chair- 
man of our Foreign Affairs Subcom- 
mittee on Human Rights Мг. YATRON 
and its ranking minority member, Mr. 
SoLoMoN for their expeditious and fa- 
vorable consideration. 

This is an issue which the American 
people will not ignore and which will 
not just go away. Accordingly, I urge 
my colleagues to support this measure 
in order to send a crystal clear mes- 
sage to the Soviet leadership that our 
two nations cannot begin to come to- 
gether until it stops keeping families 
apart; unitl it stops violating the basic 
human rights agreed to in the Helsinki 
accords. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON], the ranking 
Republican on the Subcommittee on 
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Human Rights and International Or- 
ganizations of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, let me first commend, 
as the ranking Republican on the sub- 
committee, let me commend the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Yatron], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Human Rights and 
International Organizations, who 
could not be here this morning, and 
extend my commendations for his dili- 
gent work in this area, as well as com- 
mend the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Lantos] and the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Hover] on that side of 
the aisle, and certainly commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
GILMAN], and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], and the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Mack], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, who has 
brought this resolution before us 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in full support of 
this resolution, and I urge its support. 
Just several weeks ago, the House 
passed a resolution that called on the 
leaders of the Soviet Union to allow 
greater contacts between the Soviet 
people and their family members over- 
seas. The resolution before us today 
addresses yet another implication of 
the Soviet Union's antifamily policies. 
The refusal of Soviet authorities to 
honor the commitments they made at 
Helsinki to allow for the reunification 
of families. In this particular resolu- 
tion, we are concerned with the rights 
of Soviet men and women to emigrate 
in order to join their spouses who live 
in other countries. 

There really isn't much that needs 
to be said: The resolution can speak 
for itself. And so I will just repeat 
today what I said several weeks ago 
when we considered that other resolu- 
tion. 

It is no accident that the Soviet 
Union has waged—for 70 years—such а 
relentless campaign against religion 
and the family. The Soviet Union de- 
mands absolute, total loyalty to the 
Soviet state. There are only two things 
which can successfully compete 
against such a demand: Faith in God 
and fidelity to one's family. It is these 
two things that meet the deepest 
needs of the human spirit. And so, it is 
these two things that the Soviets are 
compelled to crush. 

Mr. Speaker, may this Congress 
never be silent on these issues. But let 
us speak out over and over again, for 
however, long is necessary, until the 
leaders of the Soviet Union abandon 
these policies that result in so much 
cruelty and suffering. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MILLER], а member 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, recently we have read much 
about the new openness in the Soviet 
Union—about glasnost. We read that 
the Soviet Union under Mr. Gorba- 
chev is making real reforms. Indeed, in 
a month Mr. Gorbachev will be travel- 
ing to the United States for a summit. 
However, when the House must still 
consider resolutions such as this one, 
bills which address such fundamental 
issues of human rights as allowing 
husbands and wives to be together, it 
is clear the Soviets have a long way to 
go in achieving real glasnost. 

Mr. Speaker, ironically, we consider 
this bill on a day when I have learned 
that the Soviets may at this very 
moment be creating another divided 
spouse case. Mrs. Arkadi Beinus, who 
resides in my home State of Washing- 
ton, has been separated for 13 years 
from her daughter, son-in-law, and 
grandson since she emigrated from the 
Soviet Union. The entire Washington 
State delegation has worked tirelessly 
to reunite this family. Now, over the 
weekend, we have received word that 
the Soviets may release the daughter, 
Elena Besprozvanny and grandson, 
Шуа, but the son-in-law, Elena’s hus- 
band, Edward Illich Besprozvanny will 
not be allowed to leave. We, of course, 
will welcome the release of the daugh- 
ter and grandson, but in effect, the So- 
viets have ended a separation of 
family case only to create a separation 
of spouse case. To paraphrase the 
words of Lenin: They are taking two 
steps forward and one step backwards. 

So I strongly support this bill which 
comes on a day of personal signifi- 
cance to me, Congressman from the 
State of Washington. And I promise to 
the Soviets, that we will not end our 
efforts until Edward Illich Besproz- 
vanny and all the rest of the divided 
spouses are reunited. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, | rise in full sup- 
port of this resolution, House Joint Resolution 
376, which calls upon the Soviet Union to im- 
mediately grant permission to emigrate to all 
of those persons in the Soviet Union who 
desire to join their spouses in the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, the Helsinki accords, to which 
the Soviet Union is a signatory, full recognizes 
the basic right of family reunification and 
states that special consideration should be 
given to emigration applications filed by divid- 
ed families. The Soviet Union has seemingly 
ignored this fact in the case of at least 15 
couples, where they have refused to grant exit 
visas or marriage permits to Soviets who have 
a spouse in the United States. In fact, in one 
case, Galina Goltzman Michelson has been 
separated from her husband Anatoly Michel- 
son, an American citizen, for more than 30 

This resolution focuses special atten- 
tion on this tragic injustice. 
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Clearly, we are getting mixed signals of late 
from the Soviet Union. On the one hand they 
preach glasnost and are anxious to focus 
world attention on the increased number of 
Soviet Jews who have been allowed to emi- 
grate this year. On the other, we hear of 
threats of criminal penalties for Latvians who 
would dare celebrate their short-lived inde- 
pendence of long ago. We know of thousands 
of Soviet Jews who have been trying to leave 
the Soviet Union for years and are continually 
denied that right. We know of at least 15 cou- 
ples who are denied the right to be reunited in 
total conflict of the Helsinki accords. 

Mr. Speaker, as we near the historic United 
States-Soviet summit next month, we must 
commit ourselves to forcing the Soviet Union 
to reveal their true colors. They have an im- 
portant opportunity next month to demon- 
Strate just how far their human rights reforms 
are intended to go. Mere words are not 
enough, and mixed signals from the Soviet 
Union as we have been so often exposed to 
lately, will never make believers out of any of 
us. This resolution makes that very clear and | 

ly urge its approval. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, 1 
want to commend my colleague, CONNIE 
Mack, for his work in introducing this resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 376) which clearly states Con- 
gress’ strong support for the right of individ- 
uals from different countries to marry and then 
be allowed to live together. Unfortunately, due 
to Soviet policy, there are a number of individ- 
uals who have been denied the right to join 
their spouses, or even impeded from marrying 
their fiances. One couple which | have been 
particularly concerned about is a friend of 
mine, a New Jerseyan, Andrea Wine, and her 
husband, a Soviet citizen, Victor Faermark. 

Andrea and Victor first met in 1973 in the 
Soviet Union. Over the years the relationship 
developed and they were married in Novem- 
ber 1985. That was 2 years ago this month. 
Despite the fact that repeated requests have 
been made to Soviet authorities in Moscow, in 
Washington, DC, and in Vienna by individuals, 
organizations, and government officials at 
every level, Mr. Faermark continues to be 
denied his pleas to join his wife. 

In addition, | plan to offer an amendment to 
the International Security and Development 
Cooperation Act of 1987 which denounces the 
Soviet policy of denying the right to emigrate 
on grounds of “state secrets.” Mr. Faermark 
is one of the longest standing refusenik 
cases, and has refused permission on the 
grounds of knowledge of “state secrets.” 
Victor Faermark was working as a research 
scientist at a prestigious institute when he was 
denied his first application for emigration in 
1971. Not only did he lose his job because of 
his desire to emigrate, access to “state se- 
crets" has been the reason handed down 
every one of the dozen plus times he has ap- 
plied. Frankly, Mr. Speaker, "possession of 
state secrets" is an obsolete excuse because 
Victor has not worked in any area which could 
possibly be regarded as threatening to the 
Soviet state of security since at least 1968— 
19 years ago. 

It is a tragedy that this couple and others 
are forced to begin and maintain their mar- 
riages thousands of miles apart—and without 
the guarantee of a resolution—simply due to 
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the whim of the Soviet Government. Mr. 
Speaker, | believe the coming 4 weeks should 
be viewed as a testing ground of General 
Secretary Gorbachev's earnest desire to build 
а better and more meaningful relationship with 
the United States. We have been assured that 
the substantive meeting which is scheduled to 
begin December 7 will address not only arms 
reductions, bilateral relations, and the settle- 
ment of regional conflicts, but will also cover 
human rights and humanitarian issues. 

In preparation for the upcoming meeting, 
the Soviets have an outstanding opportunity 
to display their commitment to certain basic 
freedoms, if only they seize the moment. ! be- 
lieve this Congress and the administration are 
united on this issue of divided spouses and 
blocked marriages, Mr. Speaker, and the reso- 
lution before us will help present our clear and 
simple request that each of the divided fami- 
lies' cases be resolved. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, today the 
United States House of Representatives again 
demonstrated its commitment to human rights 
and the plight of Soviet Jews by passing 
House Joint Resolution 376. As a cosponsor 
of the resolution, | am pleased to join my col- 
leagues calling upon the Soviet Union to im- 
mediately grant permission to emigrate to all 
those who wish to join spouses in the United 
States. 

Most notable among the 400,000 Jews who 
have expressed a desire to leave the Soviet 
Union are the divided spouses, separated 
from their loved ones. In addition to the strug- 
gle to emigrate, divided spouse flight loneli- 
ness of another sort; never knowing whether 
they will ever be able to reunite with each 
other. 

The Soviet Union must not be allowed to 
have veto power over love and marriage. The 
sanctity of the family is recognized and re- 
spected in all modern societies and must be 
kept well above the political relations of the 
day. Separation of families due to societal re- 
strictions is a violation of a basic human right 
and a violation of the Helsinki accords. 

There is no logical reason for the Soviets to 
keep these families apart. As the Soviet Union 
blatantly violates human rights and its obliga- 
tions under Helsinki accords it creates a great 
deal of unnecessary distrust in our relations. 

As the summit between President Reagan 
and Secretary General Gorbachev nears, we 
all hope for progress in arms control and im- 
proved United States-Soviet relations. In addi- 
tion we hope that glasnost will enable our 
countries to expand our cultural exchanges. 
Preventing families from reunifying will only 
serve as a mechanism of distrust. 

As a Member of Congress dedicated to 
human rights and hopeful for a better climate 
of relations between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, | appeal to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to live up to its obligations under the 
Helsinki accords concerning divided spouses 
and all other issues of fundamental human 
rights. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of House Joint Resolution 376, to 
allow immediate emigration of all Soviet divid- 
ed spouses. | commend my colleague, Repre- 
sentative MACK for introducing this resolution 
and for exerting his personal efforts to reunite 
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Anatoly Michelson and the other Soviet-Ameri- 
can divided spouses. | also want to recognize 
the many Members of Congress who work 
tirelessly on behalf of divided spouses and 
Soviet human rights: BARBARA BOXER, WiL- 
LIAM BROOMFIELD, BEN CARDIN, ВОВ CARR, 
HARRIS FAWELL, BEN GILMAN, BILL GREEN, 
STENY HOYER, TOM LANTOS, SANDER LEVIN, 
NICHOLAS MAVROULES, JOHN MILLER, CLAY 
SHAW and CHRIS SMITH, GERALD SOLOMON, 
and Gus YATRON. This list represents a small 
sample of the numerous Members of Con- 
gress committed to this cause. 

It is encouraging that the spouses of Keith 
Braun, Elena Kaplan, and Anatoly Michelson 
recently received permission to emigrate. 
However, Elizabeth Zhitkov, Galina Valishina, 
Yuri Balovlenko, Sergei Petrov, Pyatras Pa- 
kenas, Victor Novikov, Victor Faermak, Leonid 
Sheba, Vladislav Kostin, Yevgeny Grigorishin, 
and Tatiana Alexandrovich continue to wait. 
Despite glasnost and the commitments made 
under the Final Act of the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe—the Helsin- 
ki accords, the Soviet Union continues to 
deny these citizens the right to emigrate and 
live with members of their family. 

While discussing House Joint Resolution 
376, | would like to draw my colleagues atten- 
tion to an important group dedicated to the 
issue of divided spouses. The Committee of 
21 was formed under the auspices of the 
Congressional Human Rights Caucus by An- 
nette Lantos, wife of my distinguished cochair- 
man of the Human Rights Caucus, Tom 
LANTOS, and my wife Kathryn. The Committee 
of 21 is comprised of women—both congres- 
sional spouses and Members of Congress— 
devoted to addressing attention to human 
rights abuses in the Soviet Union. Originally, 
each member adopted a Soviet prisoner of 
conscience. This year, when all of these 
cases were thankfully resolved, the group 
took on the issue of divided spouses. | com- 
mend the Committee of 21 for their dedication 
to this issue and encourage them to continue 
their efforts. | also urge my colleagues to find 
out more about the Human Rights Caucus and 
the Committee of 21 by contacting my office. 

At this time, I'd like to shed light on my 
wife's adoptee, Elizabeth Crewe Zhitkov. Eliz- 
abeth Crewe, an American citizen, married 
Andrei Aleksandrovich Zhitkov, on March 2, 
1987. Due to unforseen circumstances, Eliza- 
beth returned to the United States 2 days 
after their wedding and has not seen her hus- 
band since. For 7 months, Andrei has tried 
unsuccessfully to join his wife in the United 
States. He has encountered numerous difficul- 
ties, including losing his job and his legal right 
to live in Leningrad. 

Mr. Speaker, Elizabeth and Andrei Zhitkov 
are only one of the many unresolved divided 
spouse cases. | hope the Soviet Union will 
quickly honor its pledge for glasnost by allow- 
ing all divided spouses to reunite with their 
families. | urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting favorably for House Joint Resolution 
376. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ex- 
press my strong support for House Joint Res- 
olution 376, a bill to call upon the Soviet 
Union to grant permission for immediate immi- 
gration to all those who wish to join their 
spouses in the United States. 
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As President Reagan prepares for summit 
with General Secretary Gorbachev for an 
arms reduction agreement, this occasion pre- 
sents an appropriate opportunity for us to reit- 
erate our deep concerns about human rights 
violations by the Soviets as well as their bru- 
tality in keeping these families divided. The 
issue of divided spouses should be an espe- 
cially high priority, since these family members 
most certainly should be reunited in accord- 
ance with the principles in the U.N. Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the Helsinki 
accords of which the Soviet Union is a signa- 
tory. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 376 
demonstrates the concern of Congress for the 
plight of these divided spouses and families, 
and as a cosponsor of this bill, | urge my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives to 
vote for this legislation, as we continue іп our 
efforts to force the Soviet Union to abide by 
the principles of international law and begin to 
address the basic human right of family reuni- 
fication. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | support House 
Joint Resolution 376, legislation calling upon 
the Soviet Union to immediately grant permis- 
sion to emigrate to all those who wish to join 
spouses in the United States. The Soviet 
Union has steadfastly refused to resolve cer- 
tain divided spouses cases, as well as other 
family reunification cases, resulting in the 
long-term suffering of the individuals involved. 
This measure asks the Soviet Union, as a sig- 
natory, to comply with the provisions regard- 
ing reunification in the final act of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
It asks further that special consideration be 
given to cases that have been unresolved for 
many years. 

It is imperative that these divided spouses, 


Union on the high profile refusenik cases 
which have lately been resolved, these forgot- 
ten spouses continue to be victimized. This 
resolution asks Mr. Gorbachev to open that 
door out of the Soviet Union even more so 
that his policy of openess becomes plausible 
to us. 

| commend the from Florida [Mr. 
МАСК], for this resolution, as well as all of my 


Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
this opportunity to applaud the sponsors of 
House Joint Resolution 376 and to urge its 
passage. House Joint Resolution 376 asks the 
Soviet Union to resolve all the outstanding 
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past 7 years and has received 17 deni- 
No reason has ever been given for these 
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refusals. Мг. Pakenas, once а successful 
lawyer, lost his job, and is now employed in a 
meat packing company. More tragic is the fact 
that Mr. Pakenas recently suffered a heart 
attack. His health is very precarious and he is 
in urgent need of bypass surgery, surgery 
which is not available where he resides. 

Understandably, Dr. Vilehina, who has kept 
up a constant daily crusade for his release, is 
now near despair with additional worries over 
her husband's health. 

Just last month, Dr. Vileshina was allowed, 
for the first time, to return to Lithuania to visit 
her husband. | know, from Dr. Vileshina's ac- 
count, that it was a bittersweet reunion won- 
derful for the time they were together, tragic 
for the parting that came all too soon. 

| can't help but be struck by the needless 
cruelty of the Soviet policy and by the appar- 
ent indifference to the suffering which it 
causes. 

| implore the Soviet Union to stop using 
these innocent victims as political pawns. For 
the sake of human decency, these cases, in- 
cluding the one of Galina Vileshina and Pya- 
tras Pakenas, should be resolved immediately. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion I just would like to offer a per- 
sonal word. 

Last night my wife, Annette, and I 
had the privilege of having dinner 
with Keith and Svetlana Braun, and it 
was a joy to see this reunited couple 
enjoy not only each other but the op- 
portunity of living in a free and open 
and democratic society. 

It is imperative that all such divided 
spouse cases be resolved without any 
further delay and that the Soviet 
Union go beyond this and open the 
doors to all those who wish to leave. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KILDEE) The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lantos] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
joint resolution, H.J. Res. 376. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed, 
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Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
joint resolution just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 
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REGARDING THE BERLIN WALL 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and agree to the 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
186) urging the German Democratic 
Chief of State Erich Honecker to per- 
manently repeal the order directing 
East German border guards to shoot 
to kill anyone who, without authoriza- 
tion, attempts to cross the Berlin Wall 
and to issue an order to tear down the 
Berlin Wall. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 186 

Whereas the United States is committed 
to promoting freedom for people through- 
out the world and recognizes that respect 
for basic human rights is the cornerstone of 
freedom; 

Whereas the Berlin Wall was erected in 
1961, more than a quarter-century ago, and 
has since imprisoned more than 17,000,000 
East Germans behind an artificial barrier 
that limits access to the free world; 

Whereas the Berlin Wall continues to 
serve as a cruel barrier between people and 
remains a stark reminder that basic human 
rights are denied to East German citizens by 
the East German government; 

Whereas the East German government 
has issued orders to border guards to shoot 
to kill anyone who, without authorization, 
attempts to cross the Berlin Wall; 

Whereas East German guards have killed 
many East Germans in border incidents; 

Whereas, in the year ending August 13, 
1987, there were 63 attempted escapes from 
East Germany, 16 during which shots were 
fired, and 3 persons were possibly killed 
while attempting to escape; 

Whereas these policies, which deny baisc 
human rights and limit personal freedoms, 
are unacceptable to the people of the 
United States; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That Congress 
urges the German Democratic chief of state 
Erich Honecker to permanently repeal the 
order directing East German border guards 
to shoot to kill anyone who, without author- 
ization, attempts to cross the Berlin Wall 
and to issue an order to tear down the 
Berlin Wall. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, a second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lantos] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lantos]. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. . 

Mr. Speaker, first I would like to ex- 
press my respect and admiration for 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Worr], as well as the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD], for bringing this resolu- 
tion before the body. 

Allow me to place this resolution in 
the perspective of recent history. This 
resolution calls on the Chief of State 
of East Germany, Mr. Erich Honecker, 
to permanently repeal the order di- 
recting East German border guards to 
shoot to kill anyone who without au- 
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thorization attempts to cross the 
Berlin Wall. It also calls on Mr. Hon- 
ecker to issue an order to tear down 
the Berlin Wall. 

As my colleagues know, Mr. Speaker, 
the Berlin Wall was erected in 1961. It 
is the only wall ever built in history 
that is designed not to keep the enemy 
out but it is designed to keep the 
people living behind the wall from es- 
caping. It is the most shameful edifice 
on the face of this Earth. For over а 
quarter of a century democratically 
oriented people throughout the globe 
have demanded that the Berlin Wall 
be torn down. 

During his recent visit to Berlin the 
President of the United States called 
on Mr. Honecker to tear down the 
wall. A few years ago I had the privi- 
lege of leading a bipartisan congres- 
sional delegation which met at length 
with Mr. Honecker, and it was our dis- 
tinguished Republican friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. VANDER 
JaGT], who personally confronted Mr. 
Honecker and told him to tear down 
the wall if we are to move toward a 
more peaceful world. 

This resolution calls for the tearing 
down of that wall. But it also calls for 
а much more modest move which is 
very much within Mr. Honecker’s au- 
thority to implement; namely, to put 
an end to this outrageous, barbaric, in- 
human order which he issued to East 
German border guards that anyone 
who attempts to cross the wall be shot 
without any warning. As my col- 
leagues know, Mr. Speaker, several 
people have already been killed and 
additional numbers have been shot at 
during the course of their attempted 
escape from East Germany. 

It seems a fundamental denial of 
basic human rights, an ultimate limit 
to personal freedom, and unacceptable 
to civilized people everywhere to have 
individuals shot at and possibly killed 
as they try to make their way to an 
open and free society. 

It is my strong hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the House will pass this resolu- 
tion unanimously and Mr. Honecker, 
Chief of State of East Germany, will 
comply. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, first I would like to 
compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Мг. Lantos] for his efforts іп 
bringing this resolution to the floor. I 
also want to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. FRANK WOLF, 
the principal sponsor, and I am happy 
also to be a cosponsor of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, for more than a quar- 
ter century the Berlin Wall has stood 
as а stark symbol of а repressive 
system of government that chooses to 
enslave and control its people, rather 
than to serve them. 
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In that wall, we have seen a cruel 
barrier that stands between people, 
and reminds us that basic human 
rights are being denied to the people 
of East Germany. 

However, we have also seen acts of 
bravery and daring as East Germans 
seek to escape from behind the Berlin 
Wall. East German border guards 
have orders to shoot to kill anyone, 
who without authorization, attempts 
to cross the Berlin Wall. 

Over the years, many East Germans 
have been killed in their attempt to be 
free. In the year ending August 13, 
1987, there have been 63 escape at- 
tempts, 16 of which involved gunfire, 
with possibly 3 people killed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support House Concurrent Resolution 
186, before us today. This resolution 
calls on the East German Government 
to tear down the Berlin Wall and per- 
manently repeal their border guards’ 
shoot-to-kill order. 

I am confident that someday the 
Berlin Wall will be reduced to rubble. 
Someday that wall of shame will be no 
more than a distant memory. With 
this resolution, we can help bring that 
day closer. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Wo tr], the principal sponsor of this 
resolution. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
in support of House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 186 and I want to thank the 
leadership of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Chairmen, FaAscELL and HAMIL- 
Ton and Mr. BROOMFIELD and Mr. 
Lantos and Mr. боһомом, Mr. YATRON, 
and others for their support in moving 
this legislation to the floor so quickly. 

The people of the United States are 
committed to freedom for people 
throughout the world. Unfortunately, 
however, the East German Govern- 
ment routinely denies the basic 
human rights and personal freedoms 
of its citizens. 

Many innocent East Germans have 
been killed seeking freedom by scaling 
the Berlin Wall because East German 
border guards have been instructed by 
their government to “shoot to kili” 
anyone who attempts to cross the wall 
without authorization. During the 
past year, there have been 63 escape 
attempts, 3 of which resulted in death. 

These policies are unacceptable to 
the American people. They should be 
changed to protect the men, women 
and children of East Germany who are 
held captive against their will. 

This resolution will put the United 
States House of Representatives on 
record in opposition to the policies of 
East Germany and hopefully will 
result in the East German Govern- 
ment tearing down the wall and lifting 
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the “shoot to kill” order which will 
result in saving lives. 

I encourage my colleagues to join me 
n supporting this important resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON], the ranking 
member of the Human Rights Sub- 
committee of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, again I want to com- 
mend my chairman of my Subcommit- 
tee on Human Rights, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. GUS YATRON, 
who could not be with us today for ex- 
pediting this resolution, as well as the 
gentleman from California, Том 
LaNTOS, and the gentleman from 
Michigan, BILL BROOMFIELD, our rank- 
ing member on the full committee, but 
especially the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia, FRANK WoLF, who has really 
brought this issue before us. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 13, 1961, the 
world witnessed an event that was un- 
precedented in human history: A wall 
was erected in broad daylight, the sole 
purpose of which was neither defen- 
sive nor to keep people out, but rather 
to keep people in. On that date the 
Soviet Union and its henchmen in the 
East German Government made visi- 
ble with bricks and mortar and with 
barbed wire what had already come to 
pass in a political sense, the imprison- 
ment of Eastern Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is 
uniquely qualified to condemn the 
Berlin Wall because our country main- 
tains the longest undefended national 
borders in the entire world. 

The United States has 6,400 miles of 
undefended borders, without walls, 
minefields, tank traps, and guard 
towers. If you want to see freedom, 
look at the United States-Canadian 
border, or look at the United States- 
Mexican border. If you want to see the 
price to be paid for losing freedom, 
look at the Berlin Wall. Freedom 
makes the difference. And just as two 
democracies have never gone to war 
against each other, so democracies do 
not have to build walls to keep their 
people in. 

Mr. Speaker, our Government 
should never have signed the Helsinki 
Final Act as long as the Berlin Wall 
was still standing. We cannot undo 
that mistake, but we can resolve, from 
here on out, to test the sincerity of the 
Soviets by looking at what they do 
with the Berlin Wall. One brick in 
that wall outweighs all of the propa- 
ganda and all of the blandishments 
about peace, security, and disarma- 
ment. That wall symbolizes a divided 
world. And as long as the Soviets hide 
behind it, they will never be at peace— 
with themselves or with any other 
country. 
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I urge strong support for this resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Berlin Wall is a cruel scar on the face 
of Europe, the continued existence of 
which is a constant reminder of the 
oppressive nature of Communist dicta- 
torships. The existence of this wall at 
the foot of the Brandenburg Gate is 
made even uglier by the East German 
policy of shooting to kill those who 
wish to escape to freedom. Too many 
East Germans have lost their lives in 
attempts to scale the Berlin Wall. I 
earnestly join my colleagues in urging 
East Germany's leader, Chief of State 
Erich Honecker to abolish this prac- 
tice and to tear down the Berlin Wall. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lantos], who consistently fights for 
human rights has reminded us of our 
congressional delegation visit to East 
Germany with the distinguished 
Member from Michigan [Mr. VANDER 
JAGT] called upon Mr. Henecker to 
remove the wall. 

Most Americans, Mr. Speaker, desire 
improved relations between East and 
West. Recent progress on arms control 
and the reforms introduced by Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev have raised 
our hopes that one day there could be 
a transformation of relations and a 
more stable, peaceful and prosperous 
world. However such improvement is 
impossible unless steps are taken to 
end the worst human rights offenses 
of the Soviet bloc. Of the numerous 
human rights violations which the 
East is guilty of, the Berlin Wall is the 
very worst. The time has come for this 
symbol of hate and oppression to be 
removed. 

I am pleased to join my colleagues in 
offering my full support for House 
Concurrent Resolution 186 and I com- 
mend the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Worr] for his work on this excel- 
lent measure and I commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee оп 
Human Rights, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Мг. YATRON], and the 
subcommittee's ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SoLtomon] for the expedi- 
tious and favorable consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 186. For over 25 years, the Berlin Wall 
has stood between East and West Berlin, a 
symbol of oppression and denial of basic 
human rights. Despite "shoot to kill" orders 
that are in effect against persons attempting 
to cross to West Berlin, East Germans have 
continued attempts to escape to freedom 
over, under, and around the Wall. 

It is indeed unfortunate that any nation 
should require a barrier such as the Berlin 
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Wall to prevent the free movement of its citi- 
zens. In the new era of glasnost recently pro- 
mulgated by General Secretary Gorbachev, | 
can see no better way to demonstrate this 
new policy than for the chief of state of the 
German Democratic Republic, Erich Hon- 
ecker, to repeal the existing “shoot to kill” 
order and instead order the demolition of the 
wall. 

The people of East Germany have for too 
long lived under the cruel shadow of the 
Berlin Wall. House Concurrent Resolution 186 
will hopefully help to inspire positive action on 
the part of Mr. Honecker. Such a bold move 
would help to immeasurably improve the qual- 
ity of life for all Germans, and will go a long 
way towards legitimizing the Soviet-inspired 
policy of glasnost. | urge my colleagues to join 
me in support of House Concurrent Resolution 
186. 

Mr. COMBEST. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of this resolution. It is particularly timely 
that we are considering it just 3 weeks before 
Mr. Gorbachev comes to meet with the Presi- 
dent. For while the resolution says it is direct- 
ed to Mr. Honecker, in truth it is aimed 
squarely at the Kremlin, and it cuts to the 
heart of United States-Soviet relations. 

We spend much time and energy discussing 
arms control in this country. But arms are only 
a symptom of the real problem between the 
United States and Soviet Union. Until we 
focus on the basic, inherent differences in our 
societies and political outlooks, we are only 
fooling ourselves. 

President Reagan has challenged Secretary 
Gorbachev in a way that can make a real dif- 
ference. Gorbachev can back up his glasnost 
rhetoric toward the West with action. He can 
prove his sincerity and take the first step in 
easing the tension and mistrust which has 
characterized the United States-Soviet rela- 
tionship's since World War ІІ. He can tear 
down the wall. 

The wall dividing East and West Berlin is 
both a symbolic iron curtain and real, concrete 
evidence of the failure of totalitarian regimes. 
Not only has communism been afraid to allow 
its people to interact with the West, but it 
must build a wall with machine gun turrets to 
enslave its people. The wall is dramatic, chill- 
ing and powerful. It speaks volumes about 
why our Nation exists, about what it stands 
for, and about our responsibility to help free- 
dom loving people around the globe. 

President Kennedy said it so well in 1963, 
"There are many people in the world who 
really don't understand, or say they don't, 
what is the great issue between the free world 
and the Communist world. Let them come to 
Berlin. There are some who say that commu- 
nism is the wave of the future. Let them come 
to Berlin. And there are some who say in 
Europe and elsewhere we can work with the 
Communists. Let them come to Berlin." 

Mr. Speaker, the brave souls, living and 
dead, who have tried to scale the wall and 
make their way to freedom have known the 
value of liberty. They risked death to be free 
rather than live quietly in slavery under a to- 
talitarian regime. In this, the world's citadel of 
freedom let us never forget the price of free- 
dom. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, | 
want to commend my good friend, FRANK 
Wot Fr, for introducing this resolution and 
bringing these timely issues to the attention of 
the House 


Following the lead made by President 
Reagan in June of this year during his memo- 
rable speech at the Brandenburg Gate, Mr. 
WoLF's resolution urges the German Demo- 
cratic Republic Chief of State, Erich Honecker, 
to issue an order to tear down the Berlin Wall. 
Mr. Speaker, 1987 marks the 26th year since 
the construction of this wall which has man- 
aged to divide physically a people with identi- 
cal culture, heritage, language, and aspira- 
tions. The wall serves as a constant and ugly 
reminder of the vast differences between free- 
dom and repression. Unfortunately, the wall 
appropriately symbolizes the barriers to basic 
human rights and freedoms which Мг. Hon- 
ecker and other authorities have instituted in 
East Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, in addition to the appeal that 
the Berlin Wall be torn down, this resolution 
calls for a retraction of the order given to East 
German border guards to kill those attempting 
to cross the wall without authorization. In the 
last year—August 1986 to August 1987—63 
individuals tried to escape their homeland, 16 
of these had shots fired at them and sadly 3 
were fatally wounded. 

Mr. Speaker, this "shoot to kill" order is 
brutal and inhumane. While we have been in- 
formed that the order has been suspended, 
except for deserters or armed attackers, Mr. 
Honecker should take this opportunity to per- 
manently repeal the order! 

| thank the sponsor of the bill for his efforts 
to bring this matter to our attention. Mr. 
Speaker, these issues could not be more 
clear—the moral and acceptable position is 
straightforward. House Concurrent Resolution 
186 deserves unanimous support and pas- 
sage by this House. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KiQLDEE) The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lantos] that the 
House suspend the rules and agree to 
the concurrent resolution, H. Con. 
Res. 186. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
Chair’s prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
concurrent resolution just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 
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There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS ACT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3471) to establish the Veterans’ 
Administration as an executive depart- 
ment, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3471 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SEC. 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Department 

of Veterans Affairs Act”. 


SEC. 2. ESTABLISHMENT OF VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION AS AN EXECUTIVE DEPART- 
MENT. 


The Veterans’ Administration is hereby 
redesignated as the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and shall be an executive depart- 
ment in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

There shall be at the head of the Depart- 
ment a Secretary of Veterans Affairs, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Department shall be administered 
under the supervision and direction of the 
Secretary. 

SEC. 3, PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

(a) Deputy SECRETARY.—There shall be іп 
the Department of Veterans Affairs a 
Deputy Secretary of Veterans Affairs, who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Deputy Secretary shall act for and ex- 
ercise the functions of the Secretary during 
the absence or disability of the Secretary or 
in the event the office of Secretary becomes 
vacant. The Secretary shall designate the 
order in which other officials of the Depart- 
ment shall act for and perform the func- 
tions of the Secretary during the absence or 
disability of both the Secretary and Deputy 
Secretary or in the event of vacancies in 
both of those offices. 

(b) CHIEF MEDICAL Drrecror.—There shall 
be in the Department a Chief Medical Di- 
rector, who shall be a doctor of medicine 
and shall, subject to subsection (e), be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, without 
regard to political affiliation and solely on 
the basis of integrity and demonstrated abil- 
ity in the medical profession. The Chief 
Medical Director shall be the head of, and 
shall be directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary for the operations of, the Veterans 
Health Services Administration. The Chief 
Medical Director shall be appointed for a 
period of four years, with reappointment 
permissible for successive like periods. If the 
President removes the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor before the expiration of that four-year 
term of office, the President shall communi- 
cate the reasons for such removal to both 
Houses of Congress. 

(с) CHIEF BENEFITS Direcror.—There 
shall be in the Department a Chief Benefits 
Director, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, without regard to politi- 
cal affiliation and solely on the basis of in- 
tegrity and demonstrated ability in adminis- 
tering programs within the Veterans Bene- 
fits Administration or similar programs. 
The Chief Benefits Director shall be the 
head of, and shall be directly responsible to 
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the Secretary for the operations of, the Vet- 
erans Benefits Administration. The Chief 
Benefits Director shall be appointed for a 
period of four years, with reappointment 
permissible for successive like periods. If the 
President removes the Chief Benefits Direc- 
tor before the expiration of that four-year 
term of office, the President shall communi- 
cate the reasons for such removal to both 
Houses of Congress. 

(d) CONTINUATION OF SERVICE OF ADMINIS- 
TRATOR AND DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR—.The 
individual serving as Administrator and 
Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
on the date of enactment of this Act may 
act as Secretary and Deputy Secretary of 
the Department, respectively, until an indi- 
vidual is appointed under this Act to the 
office concerned. 

(е) CONTINUATION OF SERVICE OF CHIEF - 
MEDICAL Drrector.—The individual serving 
on the date of enactment of this Act as 
Chief Medical Director may continue to 
serve in that capacity until the expiration of 
the term prescribed by section 4103(bX1) of 
title 38, United States Code, unless removed 
by the Secretary of Veterans Affairs for 
cause in accordance with section 4103(b)(3) 
of such title. 

(f) CONTINUATION ОҒ SERVICE OF CHIEF 
BENEFITS Drrectror.—The individual serving 
on the date of enactment of this Act as 
Chief Benefits Director may continue to 
serve in that capacity until an individual is 
appointed to that office under this Act. 

SEC. 4. ASSISTANT SECRETARIES. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITIONS.—There 
shall be in the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs eight Assistant Secretaries, each of 
whom— 

(1) shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; and 

(2) shall perform such functions as the 
Secretary shall prescribe. 

(b) ASSIGNMENT OF FUNCTIONS REGARDING 
NATIONAL CEMETERIES.—The Secretary shall 
assign to one of the Assistant Secretaries all 
functions regarding the National Cemetery 
System and State cemetery grant program 
authorized by chapter 24 of title 38, United 
States Code. 

(с) FUNCTIONS OF OTHER ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARIES.—The functions which the Secretary 
shall assign to the other Assistant Secretar- 
ies include (but are not limited to) the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) budgetary and financial functions; 

(2) personnel management and labor rela- 
tions functions; 

(3) planning, studies and evaluations, and 
oversight functions; 

(4) advisory functions regarding manage- 
ment, productivity, and logistic support; 

(5) information management functions as 
required by section 3506 of title 44, United 
States Code; 

(6) supervisory functions regarding capital 
facilities and real property programs; 

(7) equal opportunity functions; 

(8) functions regarding the investigation 
and adjudication of complaints of employ- 
ment discrimination within the Depart- 
ment; 

(9) functions regarding congressional, 
intergovernmental, public, and consumer in- 
formation and affairs; and 

(10) procurement functions. 

(d) DESIGNATION OF FUNCTIONS PRIOR TO 
CONFIRMATION.—Whenever the President 
submits the name of an individual to the 
Senate for confirmation as an officer under 
this section, the President shall state the 
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particular functions of the Department 
such individual will exercise upon taking 
office. 

(e) CONTINUING PERFORMANCE OF ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FUNCTIONS PENDING CONFIR- 
MATION.—An individual performing, on the 
date of enactment of this Act, any of the 
functions required by this section to be per- 
formed by an Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment may continue to perform such 
functions until such functions are assigned 
to an individual appointed as an Assistant 
Secretary of the Department under this 
Act. 

SEC. 5. ym HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRA- 


The Dee PA within the Veterans' 
Administration known as the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery is hereby redesignat- 


* edas the Veterans Health Services Adminis- 


tration of the Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs. 
SEC. 6. VETERANS BENEFITS ADMINISTRATION. 

The establishment within the Veterans’ 
Administration known as the Department of 
Veterans' Benefits is hereby redesignated as 
the Veterans Benefits Administration of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs. The pri- 
mary function of the Veterans Benefits Ad- 
ministration shall be to administer nonme- 
dical programs which provide assistance to 
veterans, their dependents, and their survi- 
vors. The Administration shall administer 
these benefit programs through a network 
of regional offices or regional office centers. 
These offices shall be located throughout 
the country with at least one office in every 
State and in the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. 

SEC. 7. OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL. 

There shall be in the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs the Office of the General 
Counsel. There shall be at the head of such 
office а General Counsel who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The Gen- 
eral Counsel shall be the chief legal officer 
of the Department and shall provide legal 
assistance to the Secretary concerning the 
programs and policies of the Department. 
SEC. 8. OFFICE OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL. 

The Office of Inspector General of the 
Veterans’ Administration, established in ac- 
cordance with the Inspector General Act of 
1978, is hereby redesignated as the Office of 
Inspector General of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

SEC. 9. REFERENCE. 

Reference in any other Federal law— 

(1) to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall be deemed to refer to the Secre- 
tary of Veterans Affairs; 

(2) to the Veterans’ Administration shall 
be deemed to refer to the Department of 
Veterans Affairs; 

(3) to the Deputy Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall be deemed to refer to the 
Deputy Secretary of Veterans Affairs; 

(4) to the Chief Medical Director of the 
Veterans’ Administration shall be deemed to 
refer to the Chief Medical Director of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs; 

(5) to the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be deemed to refer to the Veterans 
Health Services Administration of the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs; 

(6) to the Chief Benefits Director of the 
Veterans’ tion shall be deemed to 
refer to the Chief Benefits Director of the 
Department of Veterans Affairs; and 

(7) to the Department of Veterans’ Bene- 
fits of the Veterans’ Administration shall be 
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deemed to refer to the Veterans Benefits 
Administration of the Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs. 

SEC. 10. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

(А) CONTINUING EFFECT ОҒ LEGAL DOCU- 
MENTS.—All orders, determinations, rules, 
regulations, permits, grants, contracts, cer- 
tificates, licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, grant- 
ed, or allowed to become effective by the 
President, by the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, or by a court of competent ju- 
risdiction in the performance of functions 
of the Administrator or the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this Act 
takes effect, 


shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, supersed- 
ed, set aside, or revoked in accordance with 
the law by the President, the Secretary, or 
other authorized official, a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 

(b) PROCEEDINGS Not AFFECTED.—The pro- 
visions of this Act shall not affect any pro- 
ceedings or any application for any license, 
permit, certificate, or financial assistance 
pending before the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion at the time this Act takes effect, but 
such proceedings and applications shall be 
continued. Orders shall be issued in such 
proceedings, appeals shall be taken there- 
from, and payments shall be made pursuant 
to such orders, as if this Act had not been 
enacted, and orders issued in any such pro- 
ceedings shall continue in effect until modi- 
fied, terminated, superseded, or revoked by 
a duly authorized official, by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, or by operation of law. 
Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed 
to prohibit the discontinuance or modifica- 
tion of any such proceeding under the same 
terms and conditions and to the same extent 
that such proceeding could have been dis- 
continued or modified if this Act had not 
been enacted. 

(с) Surrs Not AFFECTED.—The provisions 
of this Act shall not affect suits commenced 
before the date this Act takes effect, and in 
all such suits, proceedings shall be had, ap- 
peals taken, and judgments rendered in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if 
this Act had not been enacted. 

(d) NONABATEMENT OF AcTIONS.—No suit, 
action, or other proceeding commenced by 
or against the Veterans’ Administration, or 
by or against any individual in the official 
capacity of such individual as an officer of 
the Veterans’ Administration, shall abate by 
reason of the enactment of this Act. 

(e) PROPERTY AND RESOURCES.—The con- 
tracts, liabilities, records, property, and 
other assets and interests of the Veterans' 
Administration shall, after the effective 
date of this Act, be considered to be the con- 
tracts, liabilities, records, property, and 
other assets and interests of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

SEC. 11. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(а) PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION.—Section 
19(dX1) of title 3, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs". 

(b) DEFINITION OF DEPARTMENT, CIVIL 
Service Laws.—Section 101 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“The Department of Veterans Affairs.“. 

(c) COMPENSATION, LEVEL I.—Section 5312 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the ena thereof the following: 

“Secretary of Veterans Af fairs.“ 
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(d) COMPENSATION, LEVEL II.—Section 5313 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out "Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs" and inserting in lieu thereof "Deputy 
Secretary of Veterans Affairs". 

(e) COMPENSATION, LEVEL III.—Section 
5314 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the following: 

"Deputy Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

"Chief Medical Director, Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

"Chief Benefits Director, Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

(f) COMPENSATION, LEVEL IV.—Section 5315 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Inspector General, 
Veterans' Administration" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "Inspector General, Depart- 
ment of Veteran Affairs"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

8 Secretaries of Veterans Affairs 
(8). 

“General Counsel, Department of Veter- 
ans Affairs.". 

(g) COMPENSATION, LEVEL V.—Section 5316 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Associate Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs.“; and 

(2) by striking out “Chief Benefits Direc- 
tor, Veterans’ Administration.”; 

(3) by striking out “General Counsel of 
the Veterans’ Administration."; and 

(4) by striking out “Director, National 
CAT Systems, Veterans' Administra- 
tion.”. 

(h) INSPECTOR GENERAL AcT.—The Inspec- 
tor General Act of 1978 is amended— 

(1) in section 2(1)— 

(A) by inserting “the Department of Vet- 
erans Affairs," and '"Transportation,"; 

(B) by striking out “the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration,"; 

(2) in section 11(1)— 

(A) by striking out “or Transportation” 
and inserting “Transportation, or Veterans 
Affairs,“; 

(B) by striking out Small Business, or 
Veterans’ Affairs” and inserting or Small 
Business”; and 

(3) in section 11(2)— 

(A) by striking out “or Transportation” 
and inserting “Transportation, or Veterans 
Affairs,“; and 

(В) by striking out “the United States In- 
formation Agency or the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration” and inserting “ог the United States 
Information Agency”. 

SEC. 12, ADDITIONAL CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

After consultation with the appropriate 
committees of the Congress, the Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress proposed legislation 
con technical and conforming 
amendments to title 38, United States Code, 
and to other provisions of law, to reflect the 
changes made by this Act. Such legislation 
shall be submitted not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 13. SPENDING AUTHORITY SUBJECT TO AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 

The authority to make payments or to 
enter into other obligations under this Act 
shall be effective for any fiscal year only to 
such extent or in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in appropriation Acts. 

SEC. 14. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The provisions of this 

Act shall take effect on such date as the 
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President prescribes by Executive order, but 
such date may not be later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) APPpornTMENTS.—Notwithstanding sub- 
section (a), any of the officers provided for 
in this Act may be nominated and appointed 
at any time after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
HORTON] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 3471, 
would elevate the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration to Cabinet level. 

By placing the head of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans' Affairs in the Cabi- 
net, the bill would provide to veterans 
an opportunity to participate in the 
highest levels of Government and 
would assure that they have the best 
possible audience for their problems. 

This bill was sponsored by myself 
and Congressman FRANK HORTON, the 
ranking minority member of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, along 
with Congressmen G.V. (Sonny) 
MONTGOMERY and GERALD B. SOLOMON, 
chairman and ranking minority 
member, respectively, of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans' Affairs. We have now 
been joined by 269 cosponsors. The 
Veterans' Administration was estab- 
lished as an independent agency by 
Executive order in 1930. It administers 
programs for veterans of the U.S. 
Armed Forces in the areas of disability 
compensation and pensions, medical 
care and research, education and 
training, home loan assistance, insur- 
ance, and cemetery and memorial ben- 
efits. The Veterans' Administration is 
the second largest agency in the exec- 
utive branch in terms of staff, with 
about 253,000 people, and its budget is 
larger than over half of the existing 
departments, roughly $26 billion. 

H.R. 3471 would assure that the new 
Department of Veterans Affairs is 
more accountable to Congress by re- 
quiring that its principal officers have 
Senate confirmation. Visibility of vet- 
erans' affairs and oversight by the 
Congress would be increased. This 
oversight is essential to assure that 
the programs passed by the Congress 
and approved by Presidents are imple- 
mented as was intended. 

I have firsthand knowledge of one 
area where greater oversight will cer- 
tainly be beneficial. The Veterans' Ad- 
ministration's failure to properly serv- 
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ice its housing loans in economically 
depressed southeast Texas has led to 
unnecessary foreclosures on veterans' 
homes. These homes could have been 
saved for the veterans who owned 
them—and were paying for them—if 
the Veterans' Administration had used 
all the powers within their means. 

Mr. Speaker, a bill to make the Vet- 
erans' Administration а Cabinet-level 
department has been introduced at 
least in the last 17 consecutive Con- 
gresses—that's every Congress since 
I've been here. There is strong support 
among veterans organizations across 
the country for elevating the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to Cabinet-level 
status. Over half of the Members of 
the House of Representatives are co- 
sponsors, and the President has now 
announced his intention to sign this 
bill when it reaches his desk. 

I hope that all the Members will 
vote in favor of this bill in resounding 
tribute to those who fought to pre- 
serve the American way of life and the 
freedom we all enjoy. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under consider- 
ation, H.R. 3471, was introduced on 
October 13 by Government Operations 
Committee Chairman BROOKS, Veter- 
ans' Affairs Committee Chairman 
MoNTGOMERY, the ranking minority 
member of the Veterans' Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. SOLOMON, and myself. The 
legislation would elevate the Veterans' 
Administration as currently structured 
to a Cabinet-level department. 

Our Government Operations Sub- 
committee on Legislation and National 
Security held a hearing on H.R. 3471 
on October 27. At that hearing, we 
heard testimony from our colleagues 
in the House, SoNNY MONTGOMERY, 
JERRY SOLOMON, and DOUG APPLEGATE, 
as well as Senator Strom THURMOND, 
and representatives from 10 veterans 
service organizations. They all en- 
dorsed the measure without exception. 
On November 10, the members of the 
Committee on Government Oper- 
ations voted unanimously to report 
H.R. 3471 favorably to the House. 
Almost simultaneously, President 
Reagan signaled his intention to sign 
the bill when it reaches his desk. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port this bill, H.R. 3471. Our Nation 
and Government exist today because 
of the contributions veterans have 
made throughout our history. Our vet- 
erans deserve a cohesive structure at 
the highest possible level to ensure 
the most effective and efficient oper- 
ation of their critically important pro- 
grams. H.R. 3471 would give our veter- 
ans that needed structure and stature. 
An executive Department of Veterans 
Affairs is in the best interest of veter- 
ans and of all Americans. 

The Veterans’ Administration ranks 
second only to the Department of De- 
fense in work force size. The VA is 
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larger than any one of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Education, 
Energy, HUD, Interior, Justice, Labor, 
State, and Transportation. Nearly 80 
million Americans—or one-third of the 
U.S. population—are potentially eligi- 
ble for VA benefits and services. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the es- 
tablishment of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration as an independent agency was 
appropriate in 1930. But today, the 
time has come for elevation of the VA 
to Cabinet-level status. It is more im- 
portant than ever before that we make 
certain that the commitments this 
Government made to our veterans are 
carried out and accorded the highest 
priority. 

My efforts on behalf of enactment 
of this measure are dedicated to all of 
the veterans of the 29th District of 
New York, and especially those from 
Monroe County. I am very proud to be 
an original cosponsor of H.R. 3471. It 
has been a pleasure for me to work 
with Chairman BRooks to move this 
measure through our Government Op- 
erations Committee. Certainly Chair- 
man BROOKS deserves our gratitude 
for expediting action on the bill. 

I also want to publicly pay tribute to 
all of those who have been involved in 
building support for this legislation, 
most notably, my friends Sonny 
MoNTGOMERY and JERRY SOLOMON. It is 
my understanding that we now have 
almost 270 cosponsors for H.R. 34'71. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
bill. It is important legislation that de- 
serves the support of all House Mem- 
bers. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 

of H.R. 3471 and I want to thank the 
distinguished chairman, Mr. BROOKS, 
and the ranking minority member, Mr. 
Horton, of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee for the leadership 
they have provided in moving this leg- 
islation to the floor of the House so 
quickly. This is a great day for veter- 
ans. 
I have been around here long 
enough to know that when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas and 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York put their stamp of approval on a 
bill, its chances of being adopted in 
the House are greatly increased. I be- 
lieve the folks at the White House 
know that also because about an hour 
later after the committee ordered the 
bill reported last Tuesday morning, 
the President announced his support 
of the bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, as many of our col- 
leagues know, Chairman BROOKS and 
Mr. Horton are combat veterans of 
World War II—Chairman BROOKS 
served in the Marine Corps and Mr. 
Horton with the United States infan- 
try in North Africa and Italy. Both 
have been firm in their commitment 
to our Nation's veterans. 

I also want to thank another marine, 
JERRY SOLOMON, the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Veter- 
ans' Affairs, for the work he has done 
to elevate the VA to Cabinet status. 
JERRY is a Korean war veteran. From 
the first day he assumed the position 
of ranking minority member of the 
committee, JERRY decided this legisla- 
tion was going to be high on his priori- 
ty list. He has done a lot of work on 
this proposal I know he has spent 
many hours personally visiting with 
Members getting them to sign on as 
cosponsors. It has been а pleasure 
working with him on this legislation. 

I strongly support H.R. 3471 and I 
do so for many reasons. The VA has 
the fifth largest budget among Feder- 
al departments and agencies. Its ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1986 were 
greater than the Departments of 
Energy, Interior, Justice, State, and 
Commerce combined. 

The agency employs about 240,000 
people, second only to the Department 
of Defense. 

The VA operates the largest hospital 
апа health care system in the free 
world. Its 172 medical facilities are af- 
filiated with more than 100 of the top 
medical, dental, and nursing schools 
throughout the country. 

The VA has become an internation- 
ally recognized major contributor to 
medical science. Its research program 
is the second largest in the Federal 
Government. 

The VA has a very comprehensive 
income maintenance program. Disabil- 
ity compensation and pension pay- 
ments totaling almost $15 billion go 
out each year to more than 3 million 
veterans and eligible dependents. 

The VA administers numerous edu- 
cation and training benefits for hun- 
dreds of thousands of veterans under 
the Vietnam era GI bill the new GI 
bill for the All-Volunteer Force, and 
the vocational rehabilitation program 
for service-connected veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, we are talking about an 
agency that is one of the largest in the 
Federal Government, overseeing bene- 
fits and services to millions of our citi- 
zens. 

Some feel the VA is run by the 
Office of Management and Budget. 
This has been the perception for many 
years. Veterans programs are too im- 
portant to be left to midlevel decision 
makers at OMB. Policy decisions af- 
fecting veterans should be made at the 
highest level. I believe granting Cabi- 
net status to the agency will ensure 
that. 
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Some may view this worthwhile 
measure as an expansion of the Feder- 
а1 Government. Of course this isn't 
true. The Congressional Budget Office 
has stated that there will be insignifi- 
cant costs involved in upgrading the 
VA. When I'm asked about the cost of 
this bill, I usually respond by saying 
that the major cost would be the 
amount GSA would have to pay to put 
another chair in the Cabinet room. 

The bill only seeks to elevate the VA 
to a Cabinet-level department. There 
is no move to increase the Federal bu- 
reaucracy, but simply to afford veter- 
ans the dignity and deference they de- 
serve. Veterans have earned the right 
to have a voice in the President's Cabi- 
net. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express my 
appreciation to Chairman Brooxs for 
allowing the staffs of our two commit- 
tees to work together in drafting H.R. 
3471. I want to pay special tribute to 
Rick Barnes and Cynthia Meadow, 
who worked directly with our commit- 
tee staff in putting the bill together. 


Of course, we acknowledge the leader- ' 


ship of Bill Jones, the very able gener- 
al counsel of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee, in coordinating the 
efforts of the two staffs. 

It should be noted that we consulted 
with the VA general counsel and other 
members of the Administrator's staff 
in structuring the legislation. We de- 
cided to leave undisturbed the existing 
structure of the УА to the maximum 
degree possible. Currently the VA has 
three principal operating  depart- 
ments—the Department of Medicine 
апа Surgery, the Department of Vet- 
erans Benefits, and the Department of 
Memorial Affairs. The Department of 
Medicine and Surgery has over 200,000 
employees and а budget in excess of 
$10 billion. The Department of Veter- 
ans Benefits has approximately 13,000 
employees and is responsible for su- 
pervising benefits for millions of dis- 
abled veterans, home-buying veterans, 
апа veterans attending school. The 
Department of Memorial Affairs has 
approximately 1,200 employees and 
administers a budget of approximately 
$75 million. It is clear to me that the 
roles of the three departments, while 
vitally important, are not commensu- 
rate; the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and the Department of Veter- 
ans Benefits have significantly more 
responsibility than the Department of 
Memorial Affairs. Therefore, we 
thought it appropriate that the heads 
of these two departments, which 
under the bill would become the Vet- 
erans Benefits Administration and the 
Veterans Health Services Administra- 
tion, be the two principal operating of- 
ficers of the department. They would 
report directly to the new Secretary 
and the Deputy Secretary. 

With respect to the eight Assistant 
Secretaries provided for in the bill, it 
should be noted that this number con- 
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forms with the number of top manage- 
ment executives who report to the Ad- 
ministrator under the present organi- 
zation of the VA. These officers are: 
The Chief Memorial Director, the As- 
sociate Deputy Administrator [ADA] 
for Management, the ADA for Logis- 
tics, the ADA for Congressional Af- 
fairs, the ADA for Public and Con- 
sumer Affairs, as well as the heads of 
the following three offices: Budget 
and Finance, Personnel and Labor Re- 
lations, and Equal Opportunity. The 
general counsel and the inspector gen- 
eral also report directly to the Admin- 
istrator, as do the Chairmen of the 
Board of Veterans Appeals and the 
Board of Contract Appeals. These of- 
fices would be unaffected by this 
measure except that the Office of the 
General Counsel is formally recog- 
nized and the general counsel is made 
a coequal of the Assistant Secretaries 
with respect to salary. 

I believe the committee has made a 
wise choice in not assigning particular 
functions to seven of the eight Assist- 
ant Secretaries. This was done to give 
future Secretaries the authority to re- 
assign the functions for which a par- 
ticular Assistant Secretary will be re- 
sponsible. For instance, the Offices of 
Facilities, Procurement and Supply, 
and Administration presently report 
to the ADA for logistics. A future Sec- 
retary may decide to have the heads of 
one or more of these offices report di- 
rectly to him or her. This would be 
permitted under the bill as long as the 
Secretary combined other functions so 
that the total number of Assistant 
Secretaries did not exceed eight. The 
one exception to the principle is the 
Assistant Secretary for Memorial Af- 
fairs. It is our belief that the functions 
presently performed by the Depart- 
ment of Memorial Affairs should be 
assigned exclusively to one Assistant 
Secretary, and that functions which 
are not closely related to the present 
functions of that Department should 
not be assigned to this Assistant Secre- 


Mr. Speaker, I feel compelled to ex- 
press my strong views about the spe- 
cial requirements in the legislation for 
the appointment of the Chief Benefits 
Director and the Chief Medical Direc- 
tor. Under existing law, the Chief 
Medical Director is appointed by the 
Administrator for a term of 4 years 
and may be removed only for cause. 
No similar statutory provision applies 
to the Chief Benefits Director, al- 
though both of these officials have 
historically been selected on the basis 
of demonstrated ability and under- 
standing of the vital roles played by 
their respective departments. I believe 
that the language of this legislation 
and the views expressed in the com- 
mittee report demonstrate our concern 
that these two officials, given the sig- 
nificance of their offices, be appointed 
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on the basis of ability. Political affili- 
ation should not be considered in 
making the appointments. We want 
the best people we can get for these 
two jobs, and once they are appointed, 
we expected them to serve out their 
terms. 

Mr. Speaker, we also considered 
whether to impose a restriction on the 
President’s ability to remove these of- 
ficers. I was in favor of such a provi- 
sion because I think it would demon- 
strate even more strongly our intent to 
make these officials nonpartisan and 
to insulate them from the turmoil of 
partisan elections. However, I was ad- 
vised that if these officers are appoint- 
ed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the courts 
have expressed concern about statuto- 
ry limitations on the President’s au- 
thority to remove such officials. The 
law on this issue does not appear to 
have been subject to recent examina- 
tion, and I am not totally convinced 
that we should not have imposed some 
further limitation on the President’s 
power to remove these two officers. In 
order to avoid controversy, however, 
= bill does not contain such a provi- 
sion. 

We believe the time has come to ele- 
vate the VA to Cabinet status. If en- 
acted, this bill will accomplish this 
long-standing goal. I urge the adoption 
of the bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. MoNTGOMERY], for his 
devotion to this concept and for his ef- 
forts and his action in making possible 
this effort today to create this new de- 
partment. 

We appreciate it very much, all that 
the gentleman has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SoLo- 
мон]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to begin by ex- 
pressing my appreciation to Congress- 
man Brooks, for moving this bill to 
the House floor in such a timely 
manner. A bill elevating the Veterans’ 
Administration to a Cabinet-level de- 
partment has been introduced in every 
Congress for the past 25 years. Now, 
thanks to Chairman Brooks, for the 
first time in history, this goal is within 
reach, 

Also, I would thank my very good 
friend, the chairman of the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, Sonny 
MONTGOMERY, for his work on the bill. 
Without his strong support we would 
never have been able to obtain so 
many cosponsors on our bill. My 
friend and colleague from New York 
(Mr. Horton] the ranking member of 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, should be commended as well for 
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his constant and long time support of 
this legislation. I also commend the 
fine work of Senator THURMOND for in- 
troducing the legislation in the Senate 
and who is responsible for much of the 
progress we have seen in the other 
body 


I am very pleased Senator GLENN, 
chairman of the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee, has agreed to hold 
hearings on the bill in early December 
of this year. Time and time again, 
JoHN GLENN has proven himself to be 
one of the strongest supporters of our 
Nations' veterans. He can reaffirm his 
support by moving this bill through 
ks Senate before the end of the ses- 

on. 

Clearly, there is а very legitimate 
reason for the Senate Governmental 
Affairs Committee to act promptly on 
this legislation. Because last Tuesday, 
the President of the United States, 
Ronald Reagan, at a White House 
press conference, attended by Chair- 
man Sonny MoNTGOMERY and I, threw 
his full support behind our legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be remiss if I 
failed to recognize the leadership role 
played by all of the veterans' service 
organizations in this effort. The Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, 
AMVETS,  Paralyzed Veterans of 
America, Blinded Veterans Associa- 
tion, Vietnam Veterans of America 
and many other have worked tirelessly 
in order to gain approval of this legis- 
lation. There has been united and 
overwhelming support. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to address for a 
moment the shameful editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post the 
day after Veterans Day. The editorial 
in opposition to this measure was inac- 
curate, inconsistent and insulting to 
our Nations’ veterans. The Washing- 
ton Post’s solution to curing the 
budget problems is to stop paying VA 
pension benefits to low-income, needy 
veterans. The Post instead would have 
them go to the county welfare office. 
Well, the U.S. Congress will never tol- 
erate treating veterans’ benefits as 
welfare! 

The Washington Post also makes 
the claim that veterans who do not 
have service-connected disabilities are 
"piggybacking" on those who do. Just 
who are these men and women? Well, 
I'll tell you who they are, they are the 
hundreds of thousands who stormed 
the beaches of Normandy and Iwo 
Jima, who fought on Pork Chop Hill 
in Korea and who patrolled the rivers 
and jungles of Vietnam. And yet be- 
cause they were fortunate enough to 
return home with physical evidence of 
their sacrifices the Post condemns 
them as piggybacking. The men and 
women who have served in our Armed 
Forces and who have risked their lives 
for our country deserve better. 

When the VA was formed as a Fed- 
eral agency in July of 1930, there were 
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4.5 million veterans in the United 
States. Today, the veterans’ popula- 
tion is over 27 million. In response to 
this increase, the size and responsibil- 
ities of the Veterans’ Administration 
have grown substantially. 

Clearly, the time has come to elevate 
the Veterans’ Administration to a Fed- 
eral department. Programs adminis- 
tered by the VA touch virtually every 
family in America. Today, in addition 
to the over 27 million veterans, there 
are 51 million survivors and depend- 
ents. Among Federal departments, 
only DOD has more employees. The 
VA operates the largest health care 
system in the free world. The VA 
Home Loan Program is one of the 
largest housing endeavors in the coun- 
try and the Montgomery GI Education 
Program interacts with virtually every 
college and university in America. 

Although the size and importance of 
the VA justifies upgrading it to Cabi- 
net level, there are even more compel- 
ling factors to consider. Benefits for 
veterans and their families have been 
earned through great pain and sacri- 
fice, and oftentimes, by the loss of 
lives, 

In recognition of the contributions 
to freedom made by the men and 
women who have served their country 
in uniform, Americans have placed a 
high priority on veterans. By authoriz- 
ing Cabinet status for the Veterans’ 
Administration, we would ensure that 
is chief executive officer fully partici- 
pates in top level discussion and policy 
making on issues having a direct effect 
on America’s veterans. 

Veterans should be represented in 
one department where all of their 
needs are given the highest priority, 
not divided up and lost in a crowd of 
other interests. How many times have 
we heard other department heads 
even say the world “veteran?” 

Mr. Speaker, there is no move to in- 
crease the Federal bureaucracy, but 
simply to afford veterans the dignity 
and deference they deserve. 

Mr. Speaker, I will simply conclude 
by saying what I have said hundreds 
of times on this issue. I’ve said it to 
countless Members of Congress. I’ve 
said it to veterans across the country, 
Ive said it to President Ronald 
Reagan, and I intend to keep right on 
saying it until this bill is signed into 
law. America’s veterans have earned 
the right to be heard at the highest 
level of the American government. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. APPLEGATE], the distinguished 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Compensation, Pension, and Insur- 
ance. 

Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to join 
with the chairman of the House Veter- 
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ans’ Affairs Committee, Representa- 
tive G.V. “Sonny” MONTGOMERY, and 
the ranking minority member, Repre- 
sentative JERRY SoLomon, in express- 
ing support for this measure elevating 
the Veterans' Administration to а Cab- 
inet-level post. I would also like to 
extend my thanks to chairman JACK 
Brooks of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee and ranking minori- 
ty member, FRANK HORTON, for intro- 
ducing H.R. 3471. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 27, I joined 
with Sonny MONTGOMERY, JERRY SOLO- 
mon and the esteemed gentleman from 
South Carolina, Senator Strom THUR- 
MOND, in testifying before Chairman 
BROOKS’ Subcommittee on Legislation 
and National Security in support of 
this legislation. I can think of few 
people who have been as thoroughly 
supportive of the veterans of America 
as these Members of the House and 
the Senate. I would like to reiterate 
here today the views that I expressed 
before Jack BROOKS’ subcommittee 3 
weeks ago in support of placing the 
VA within the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. Speaker, going beyond the fac- 
tual statistics about the size of the 
Veterans’ Administration, the number 
of veterans in our Nation today, the 
operation of the massive VA medical 
system, and the more than one-quar- 
ter of a million employees of the VA, I 
would like to add some additional per- 
spectives on the need for placing an 
additional chair in the Cabinet room 
of the White House, a chair for the 
Administrator of the VA. 

I'm certain that most of us in this 
Chamber have heard, at one time or 
another, the views of one fairly high- 
ranking person in our Nation's Cap- 
ital, someone who has often comment- 
ed that the only real responsibility of 
the Federal Government, among some 
other duties, is to provide for the na- 
tional defense of the United States. 
Well, I'm sure that not everyone here 
necessarily agrees with this narrow 
view, that we all know that there are 
many other responsibilities of our 
Government and that these duties can 
never be eliminated or transferred to 
the States and localities. 

We have certainly witnessed during 
the current administration a tremen- 
dous building up of our national de- 
fense, an expansion of forces of the 
land, the sea and the air. Whether or 
not someone agrees with this policy, I 
want to emphasize to you today the 
need for our Nation not to waver from 
our obligation to the millions of men 
and women of our Nation who have 
served, and will be serving, in our 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- 
tant chairs in the Cabinet Room is re- 
served for the Secretary of Defense, 
the one person who supervises the mil- 
lions of soldiers, sailors, and airmen of 
the United States. But isn't it equally 
important that we continue to provide 
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the same level of care and concern for 
these same individuals following their 
service to our Nation? I feel that it is 
important to do so and that, by plac- 
ing the Veterans' Administration at 
the same level as the Defense Depart- 
ment and all other Departments, our 
Nation would be fulfilling, for once 
and for all, the full measure of dedica- 
tion and commitment that is due the 
veterans of our Nation. 

If we are truly committed to the mil- 
lions of former servicemen and women 
of America; if we are to honestly fulfill 
our obligations to those who have 
guaranteed for the rest of us a nation 
with liberty and freedom, then the 
time has come to finally recognize the 
important role that the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration holds in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Over а century ago, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln established the guiding 
principle that a grateful nation uses in 
conferring benefits, programs, and 
health care to the veterans of Amer- 
ica. Let us agree this year, the year of 
the bicentennial of our Constitution, 
that the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
“То care for him who shall have borne 
the battle and for his widow, and his 
orphan," will always be impressed 
upon our President and the Cabinet. 

We shall always have to defend our 

Nation and our interests throughout 
the world, and we should never forget 
our obligation to those who serve and 
defend. But we should never forget 
that, as we continue to consider the 
need for a larger Navy, an improved 
Air Force, and the latest in а modern 
and effective Army, the most impor- 
tant component of our defenses has 
been, and will continue to be, the men 
and women who will someday be veter- 
ans. 
I urge the support of my colleagues 
on this important measure. As many 
of us know, President Reagan has 
come out in support of this move and I 
feel that the consensus of opinion 
throughout the Nation is totally 
behind this change. I want to thank 
you, Mr. Speaker, and my colleagues 
here today who have spoken in favor 
of H.R. 3471. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ROTH], а cosponsor of this 
legislation. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
good friend, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HORTON], for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
making the Veterans’ Administration 
an executive department. This action 
is long overdue. With over 28 million 
veterans as well as their families, it is 
time we elevated the VA to reflect the 
important constituency that veterans 
represent. 
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The concerns of veterans must be re- 
flected in policy created at the Cabi- 
net level. Likewise, the effects of na- 
tional policy on veterans should be 
taken into consideration whenever 
major decisions are made by the exec- 
utive branch. With a new Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs, we will be assured 
that veterans will have a more potent 
voice in Government. 

The Department employs 253,715 
people. The VA is the second largest 
Federal agency, in terms of work 
force, in the Federal Government. The 
wide range of VA responsibilities al- 
ready include compensation, pension, 
education, hospital and medical care, 
home loan guarantees, and burial ben- 
efits. It is only fitting that VA be ele- 
vated to Cabinet level as a matter of 
principle, and as a demonstration of 
our commitment to veterans. It is a 
practical, long over due recognition of 
the size, scope, and importance of the 
activities of the VA. 

Indeed, the VA is the largest inde- 
pendent Federal agency serving an es- 
timated one-third of the American 
people. This bill will result in no sig- 
nificant costs to the Federal Govern- 
ment—but its pragmatic and symbolic 
meaning to veterans and the people 
who work so hard to serve them in VA 
hospitals and field offices around the 
country cannot be measured. 

This legislation, has lingered before 
Congress for 20 years. The bill ac- 
knowledges the fact that there are six 
times as many veterans living now as 
there were in 1930, the year the Veter- 
ans’ Administration was created. Fi- 
nally, we are responding to the growth 
in the nature of our services and com- 
mitments to veterans. 

As President Reagan said on Novem- 
ber 10, at a meeting in the Cabinet 
room with representatives of veterans 
nationwide, “There is not a better 
time or a better way to salute (veter- 
ans) than to announce today my deci- 
sion to support creation of a Cabinet 
level Department of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs." 

This legislation, which has tremen- 
dous bipartisan support, simply must 
be passed. Enactment of this bill will 
be a great day for veterans, their fami- 
lies, and our Nation as a whole. Final- 
ly, veterans' concerns will be at the 
forefront of national policy. That's 
right where they belong. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished gentleman 
form Montana, Мг. Рат WILLIAMS, а 
veteran of at least two wars that we 
know of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the chairman for yielding me 
this time, even if the gentleman is not 
entirely accurate in the number of 
wars in which I have been involved. 

Mr. Speaker, suspensions are usually 
reserved for bills which are not con- 
tentious or have a very small level of 
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opposition, and obviously the Cabinet- 
level rank for veterans affairs fits that 
description, because I note that it is on 
the Suspension Calendar today and I 
see no one in the Chamber prepared to 
oppose it. 

I do not oppose it. I do, however, 
find that it is somewhat bizarre that a 
few years ago when the Congress was 
being encouraged to create a special 
Cabinet-level status for the Depart- 
ment of Education, we wrangled over 
it not for hours, but for days. It was a 
very, very difficult vote and was done 
over the objection of some of the most 
powerful people in this Congress and 
in the Government. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Montana 
has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute, if the gentleman will yield to 
me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
member that particular episode very 
well. We passed it by—what was it, one 
vote or three votes or four votes? 

I always said the closer you work to 
the horns, the more applause you get; 
but if you miss, the horn gets you. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the chairman’s thoughts, 
obviously a Texas philosophy that we 
share in Montana as well. 

I do want to note that it is addition- 
ally bizarre that the Department of 
Education, which took up so much of 
the time of this Congress a few years 
ago, spends six times less each year 
than will this new Department of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

I do not mean to prejudice this 
matter. I am supportive of it, but it 
does seem to me that this Congress 
works in wonderous ways, and this is 
one of them. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN], a cosponsor of 
this bill. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of H.R. 3471, establishing the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as an executive 
department and I would also like to 
commend my fellow colleague from 
New York, the ranking minority 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. SoLoMwoN, for initiating 
this fine legislation, and the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
for his dedication to our Nation's vet- 
erans and for his support of this legis- 
lation as well as the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, Mr. BROOKS, and 
the ranking minority member, Mr. 
HoRTON for bringing this measure to 
the floor in an expeditious fashion. 
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As & cosponsor of H.R. 3471, I be- 
lieve there are a number of significant 
reasons why the VA should be elevat- 
ed to Cabinet-level status. The VA is 
larger than the Departments of State, 
Interior, Treasury, Commerce, Educa- 
tion, Energy, HUD, or Justice, and 
ranks second to only the Department 
of Defense in number of personnel 
with over 244,000 employees. The Vet- 
erans' Administration serves almost 
one-third of the Nation's population 
through our veterans, their depend- 
ents and survivors. The VA also has 
one of the free world's largest health 
care delivery systems as well as one of 
the largest life insurance programs. 
But most of all, the Veterans' Admin- 
istration represents the concerns and 
needs of the men and women who 
risked their lives in time of crisis for 
our Nation. They need and deserve 
direct access to the White House. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation has re- 
ceived the support of the majority of 
our colleagues, as well as most veter- 
ans organizations across the country. 
In this time of fiscal restraint, elevat- 
ing the Veterans' Administration to a 
Cabinet-level Department will result 
in no significant cost to the Federal 
Government. H.R. 3471 deserves our 
immediate attention and support. Ac- 
cordingly, I ask our colleagues to join 
in voting for the adoption of this 
measure. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the distinguished chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA 
GARZA. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
8 the gentleman for yielding this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
legislation. Certainly this is an idea 
whose time has come. I am certain 
that the invaluable contribution that 
a representative of the veterans in the 
President’s Cabinet or on the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet will be of great assist- 
ance, being how the constituency 
which he would represent is one of the 
most important that we have, since 
they have served and fought for our 
country. I am sure the input of Cabi- 
net meetings would be of great assist- 
ance. 

Also, we cannot forget the words of 
President Lincoln that we should not 
forget the veteran, his widow, or his 
orphan. This would be a final tribute 
to those words of President Lincoln 
and I am sure it would be a great trib- 
ute to all who have served, certainly to 
those who have died. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
chairman and all the members of the 
committee and everyone who has 
worked in this endeavor. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Flori- 
da [Mr. Маск], a cosponsor of this leg- 
islation. 
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Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill. Imagine a section of the Federal 
Government that administers the larg- 
est health care system in the free 
world, ranks only second to the De- 
partment of Defense in the number of 
personnel, and whose size is larger 
than the Department of State, Interi- 
or, Labor, Commerce, Education, 
Transportation, Energy, Housing and 
Urban Development, and Justice. 

Now let us add to the description an 
agency that represents 78.6 million 
people. That is almost one-third of the 
Nation's population. You have to 
admit the sheer size and scope war- 
rants a commanding presence. 

In addition to that, I represent the 
southwest coast of Florida which has 
the seventh largest population of vet- 
erans in the Nation. They are excited 
and pleased about what is happening 
here today and they are excited about 
the position that the President has 
taken. 

What we are really doing, Mr. 
Speaker, is asking that the Veterans' 
Administration be raised to the Cabi- 
net level so that they have an opportu- 
nity to argue for their priorities on an 
equal footing with all the other agen- 
cies. This is something I have support- 
ed. It is something that clearly the 
veterans in southwest Florida, and I 
might add throughout Florida, some 
1,400,000 veterans support, so this is 
clearly a step in the right direction. It 
is one that is worthy of support from 
all our colleagues and I ask that it be 
passed overwhelmingly. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. McEwen], who is also a cospon- 
sor of this legislation. 

I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the gentleman from Ohio testified 
before our committee on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, as an original cospon- 
sor of this legislation, it has been my 
privilege to support this idea and this 
bill in every term in which I have been 
privileged to serve in the Congress, 
and as a member of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee. 

I am delighted that today we have 
such strong support for H.R. 3471. In 
my view, there is no greater privilege 
nor responsibility of the Congress of 
the United States than the care and 
maintenance of our Nation’s freedom 
and those who made it free. 

The matter of upgrading the Veter- 
ans’ Administration to a Cabinet level 
and placing them at the President’s 
right hand is of a strategic importance 
not only to America’s veterans, but to 
the symbol and to the message that we 
send to our Nation. 
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It is appropriate on occasions like 
this when we celebrate victories that 
we acknowledge those who made it 
possible. 

Indeed, the chairman of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, the gentleman 
from Mississippi, Мг. MONTGOMERY, 
his ranking member, the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. SOLOMON, as well 
as the dedication of the gentleman 
from Ohio, Mr. APPLEGATE, who spoke 
earlier, and Congressman JOHN PAUL 

, as well as Congress- 
man CHALMERS WYLIE, and, of course, 
the success especially today by the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Government Operations Committee, 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, Mr. BROOKS, and the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. HORTON, I am de- 
lighted that they have seen fit to 
bring about this day that we have 
longed for for so many years. 

All the statistics have been given 
earlier, 171 hospitals, the largest 
health care system in the world. One 
person in three impacted by the deci- 
sions that are made here, a depart- 
ment now, a new department of Cabi- 
net level that will be four times as 
large as the Department of State, be- 
cause it is a commitment that this 
Nation holds and it should. 

Now as the decisions are being made 
and as they are thrashed out in the 
presence of the President in the cabi- 
net room, we will have a constant 
voice on behalf of America’s veterans 
that has been so successful in the past, 
has been acknowledged by many, 
many successive Presidents, but now 
rather than turning to his advisor, he 
will be able to turn to his Secretary 
for Veterans’ Affairs. 

Indeed, Mr. Speaker, this is a wel- 
come day for America’s veterans. It is 
а great day for America, and congratu- 
lations to the leaders involved. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of 
this legislation, | rise in strong support of H.R. 
3471 to create a new and long overdue De- 
partment of Veterans’ Affairs as part of the 
Cabinet. Passage of this legislation will repre- 
sent a strong and sincere commitment on the 
part of Congress and the administration to en- 
suring that the quality of life for our Nation’s 
28 million veterans remains the highest it can 
be. 

| was especially pleased to see that Presi- 
dent Reagan on the eve of the Nation’s ob- 
servance of Veterans Day this past week gave 
his endorsement to the creation of this Cabi- 
net-level Department for Veterans’ Affairs. His 

is critical to the enhancement of this 


begin its work with an annual budget in 
excess of $27 billion and with a constituency 
both present and future that may exceed 80 
million persons. The Department will adminis- 
ter to scores of vital programs all aimed at im- 
proving the quality of life for our veterans and 
their survivors and dependents. These would 
include pensions, educational benefits, and 
nursing home care to name only a few. 
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There is both symbolism and substance as- 
sociated with this legislation, It is symbolic 
that after all these years, the agency responsi- 
ble for the veterans of this Nation now enjoys 
the highest status it can attain, namely a Cabi- 
net-level Department. It is substantive be- 
cause it recognizes that the existing VA 
budget is the second largest budget we have 
next to the Pentagon and that the veteran 
population of this Nation is growing. 

As an original member of the House Select 
Committee on Aging it is my fervent hope that 
this new Department of Veterans’ Affairs will 
give appropriate and regular attention to the 
problems of the elderly veteran. At this point 
in history, the largest sector of our veterans 
population—the World War 11 veteran—their 
average age is now over 65. There must be a 
strong commitment to providing a variety of 
services for these veterans ranging from nurs- 
ing home care to community-based care. The 
need for long-term care services among our 
Nation's older veterans in many ways mirrors 
our national need for such services. The new 
Department of Veterans' Affairs can give this 
matter early attention and working in concert 
with other agencies in the Cabinet together 
with the Congress can be in a position to ad- 
vance a national long-term care policy for all 
our elderly. 

| urge swift approval of this legislation so 
this new Department of Veterans' Affairs can 
become one of the legislative landmarks of 
this 100th Congress. 

Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, as an original 
cosponsor of legislation to establish the Veter- 
ans' Administration as an executive depart- 
ment, | rise today in strong support of H.R. 
3471. In my view, the Federal Government 
has no greater priority or greater responsibility 
than the preservation of our country's freedom 
and to care for those who have sacrificed so 
much to keep our land free. 

If we are to remain a strong secure republic, 
then we must always afford those who have 
ensures our strength and security complete 
and unhindered access to their nt. 
The matter of upgrading the Veterans' Admin- 
istration [VA] to a Cabinet-level department is 
of strategic importance to America's veterans 
and to the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to express my deepest 
appreciation and gratitude to the distinguished 
chairman and ranking member of the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, with whom | am privi- 
leged to serve, SONNY MONTGOMERY of Mis- 
sissippi and JERRY SOLOMAN of New York. As 
my colleagues are aware, these two gentle- 
men, along with the Honorable JoHN PAUL 
HAMMERSCHMIDT of Arkansas, have fought 
long and hard to keep this issue alive and 
burning in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
In addition, 1 want to express my thanks to the 
chairman and ranking member of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, JACK BROOKS of 
Texas and FRANK HoRTON of New York, for 
their efforts in this regard. 

| know thai my colleagues in the House are 
aware of the breadth and scope of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Veterans’ Administration. 


The Budget Office has indicat- 
ed that there are no significant costs involved 
with the VA to an executive depart- 


ment. But it is the constituency, the veterans 
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who will be better served by the enactment of 
this important legislation. 

We have a lot to be thankful for in America. 
We have been richly blessed with individual 
and collective liberties. Whether or not these 
liberties continue depend largely on the 
manner in which we care for our defenders 
and protectors, those who have secured and 
nutured these blessings with sacrifice and 
blood and even their very lives. Nothing 
speaks more loudly nor more clearly about our 
integrity as a nation than what we do for our 
veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the Congress meet 
freely in our Nation's Capitol and carry on its 
business because of veterans. My remarks, as 
well as those of my colleagues, uninhibited by 
Government restraints and unedited by cen- 
Sors, will enter the record of this congression- 
al debate because of veterans. Today and to- 
morrow, as we have for two centuries, our col- 
leagues can participate in public debate on 
the floors of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate because of veterans. And | 
think it only fitting to note that in this, the 
200th anniversary of our Constitution, the prin- 
ciples of freedom and justice for all people 
continue to strengthen largely because of 
what veterans have done and continue to do. 

We sent them to Khe Sanh, the ne 
Forest, Anzio, Normandy, San Juan Hill, 
Inchon, Iwo Jima, Corregidor, Pork Chop Hill, 
and a thousand other places in which they 
have indelibly etched the course of liberty. 
Without veterans there would be no American 
dream and no heritage upon which to build a 
future of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." They deserve the dignity of complete 
access to that for which they have so selfless- 
ly devoted themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, we will never do anything 
more right, more justifiable, nor more true to 
the integrity of this great Nation than to give 
veterans a seat at the Cabinet table, and our 
complete attention to their opinions about the 
future of this country. | urge my colleagues in 
the House to support this legislation. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in strong support of H.R. 3471, to establish 
the Veterans' Administration as an executive 
department, and | am pleased to be a cospon- 
sor. For many years , the proponents of Cabi- 
net-level status for the VA have labored, and, 
finally, we have a bill before this body for con- 
sideration. This action is long overdue. As 
former ranking member of the Veterans' Af- 
fairs Committee, | was an original cosponsor 
of similar bills in the 96th and 99th ess- 
es. | am delighted that H.R. 1707, introduced 
by my distinguished colleagues on the Veter- 
ans’ Affairs Committee, JERRY SOLOMON, the 
ranking member, and SONNY MONTGOMERY, 
the chairman, has evolved into H.R. 3471, in- 
troduced by JACK BROOKS, chairman of the 
Government Operations Committee, and 
FRANK HORTON, its ranking member, along 
with Mr. SOLOMON and Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Thus, the leadership of the two directly con- 
cerned House committees has acted in 
tandem to bring forth a technically refined bill 
with the broadest imaginable bipartisan sup- 
port. Each of these outstanding Members of 
Congress deserves the highest possible com- 
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mendation for his initiative and effective lead- 
ership on this issue. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has put his 
stamp of approval on this legislation, so this is 
not a situation in which the Congress would 
be forcing a new Cabinet officer on an unwill- 
ing President. Quite the contrary. Ronald 
Reagan personally and enthusiastically sup- 
ports giving veterans a representative in the 
Cabinet. Ironically, his critics have tried to turn 
the tables on him because he did not favor 
two other already existing departments, edu- 
cation and energy, and because he is the de- 
clared enemy of big government. 

Their implication seems to be that giving 
veterans a voice in the highest councils of 
Government is going to lead to more Federal 
bureaucracy or more Federal spending. Not 
зо. The VA already exists, and making the VA 
a department will not add a single employee 
to its payroll. As far as Federal spending is 
concerned, veterans only ask for their fair 
share of the Federal budget, not for a larger 
one. Are the critics afraid that if veterans have 
an opportunity to make their case directly to 
the President, that their own budget favorites 
may not be able to compete? Doesn't it make 
you wonder? 

Mr. Speaker, the estimates from the VA 
OMB, and CBO all agree that the cost of the 
change would be in significant, so the good 
news for veterans is also good news for the 
taxpayers. 

With the number of sponsors on H.R. 1707 
and H.R. 3471, and the administration's en- 
dorsement, the outcome of our vote on the 
VA Cabinet bill is not much in doubt, but | 
urge all of my House colleagues to very 
strongly support this measure, because the 
Senate companion bill has not attracted the 
same degree of support and our friends in the 
Senate may need some encouragement. 

| believe that Senate support will grow 
quickly and that it only needs some nurturing. 
America's veterans deserve an executive de- 
partment and it is now within reach. 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
H.R. 3471, the Department of Veterans Affairs 
Act, which is supported by every veterans’ or- 
ganization in the country. As a veteran myself, 
| am proud to be a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion. 

Since the Revolutionary War, over 40 mil- 
lion veterans have served the United States 
and over 1 million have died. Today there are 
over 28 million veterans still alive that deserve 


age of 65 will be veterans. This 
will have many unique needs that must 
be included in top level policy decisions. 
bipartisan legislation will maintain the 
present structure of the Veterans' Administra- 


Veterans' Administration would be accounta- 
ble to Congress. 

Now is a time for us to recognize not only 
veterans' sacrifices to our country but also 
their i to the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3471, long overdue leg- 
islation | have cosponsored that would estab- 
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lish the Veterans' Administration as a Cabinet- 
level department. 

Our Nation's veterans deserve to be repre- 
sented within the Federal Government by a 
Cabinet-level Secretary who reports directly to 
the President on matters of concern to veter- 
ans and their families. It is estimated that 
more than 80 million veterans, their spouses, 
and survivors receive benefits through pro- 
grams administered by the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration and they deserve a voice at the high- 
est level of Government. 

President Reagan has indicated his strong 
support for H.R. 3471, which redesignates the 
Veterans' Administration as the Department of 
Veterans Affairs. This change recognizes the 
breadth of programs administered by the Vet- 
erans' Administration for our Nation's veterans 
who served our Nation in its time of need. 
These include veterans compensation, pen- 
sion, and education benefits programs. The 
Veterans' Administration also operates the 
world's largest hospital and medical care pro- 
gram by providing services to veterans at 172 
hospitals, 117 nursing homes, and 230 outpa- 
tient clinics. Other veterans programs include 
burial benefits, the operation of 111 national 
cemeteries, and a home loan guaranty pro- 
gram to assist veterans and their families pur- 
chase their own homes. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to commend my col- 
leagues on the Veterans Affairs and Govern- 
ment Operations Committees for their expedi- 
ent action on this important legislation and | 
would urge its adoption today. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, as an original 
cosponsor of H.R. 3471, which would give the 
Veterans’ Administration Cabinet rank, | urge 
all of my colleagues to lend their support to 
this vital bill. 

Just last week on the eve of Veterans Day, 
President Reagan endorsed legislation to ele- 
vate the Administrator of the Veterans' Admin- 
istration to a Cabinet post. As a Cabinet-level 
department, the VA will better represent, the 
27.7 million veterans and their 66 million survi- 
vors and dependents. The VA was established 
as an independent agency when there were 
only 4.7 million veterans. Currently as an inde- 
pendent agency, much of the decisions re- 
garding veterans benefits and services are 
made by the Office of Management and 
Budget. While | do not want to forsake the in- 
tentions of OMB, | am convinced that Cabinet- 
level representation will assure that veterans' 
needs are heard and addressed. In addition, 
this bill will make the VA more accountable to 
Congress. 

As an executive department, the Administra- 
tor of the VA will have direct access to the 
President and be in a better position to advo- 
cate for veterans. The VA is the second larg- 
est Federal agency, second only to the De- 
partment of Defense. With over 200,000 em- 
ployees, the VA administers a range of veter- 
ans programs and services ranging from com- 
pensation, pension and education benefits to 
hospital and medical care. In fact, the VA ad- 
ministers the world's most extensive health 
care system with over 12,000 doctors and 
30,000 nurses. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Veterans' Affairs, | have worked with all the 
major veterans organizations on this important 
issue. Several months ago, | wrote President 
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Reagan to urge his support for this legislation 
because of the overwhelming support exhibit- 
ed by the veterans groups. All clearly view the 
elevation of the Veterans' Administration to 
the Cabinet level as a priority. Today, Mr. 
Speaker that priority is one step closer to re- 
ality. 
And on one last important note, | wish to 
thank Chairman BROOKS of the Government 
Operations Committee for his leadership, and 
Chairman SONNY MONTGOMERY and the rank- 
ing Republican on the Veterans' Affairs Com- 
mittee, Congressman GERRY SOLOMON for 
their combined efforts in bringing this measure 
before us today. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 

express my support for and urge my col- 
leagues to vote for H.R. 3471, a bill to provide 
for a Cabinet-level Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs. 
This bill is important because, for the first 
time, U.S. veterans will truly have the opportu- 
nity to participate in the highest levels of Gov- 
ernment. Quite frankly, our Nation and Goven- 
ment exists here today because of the sacri- 
fices made by our veterans. Providing for a 
Department of Veterans Affairs is a fitting trib- 
ute to those who have ably served under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

With enactment of this legislation, veterans 
will not be forced to have their programs first 
considered by the Office of Management and 
Budget. What we are doing here today is al- 
lowing veterans to advocate their priorities on 
a footing equal to the other Federal depart- 
ments. Veterans in Missouri have certainly 
earned this respect and right. 

By establishing a Department of Veterans 
Affairs we not only honor the memory and ac- 
complishments of our men and women in uni- 
form, but we also pledge to keep their con- 
cerns at the forefront of the national agenda. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge adoption of this legisla- 
tion and urge the Senate to follow suit soon. 

Mr. ТАШ ОМ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
strong support of H.R. 3471, legislation to up- 
grade the Veterans' Administration to a De- 
partment as well as elevate the agency's Ad- 
ministrator to a Cabinet-level position. Estab- 
lishing the VA as a Department would guaran- 
tee American veterans the right to be heard at 
the highest levels of the American Govern- 
ment—a right they have more than earned. 

H.R. 3471 would maintain the current inter- 
nal structure of the Veterans’ Administration, 
but by requiring the principle officers to the 
appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, it would improve the accountabil- 
ity of these officers to Congress. While these 
changes would substantially increase the re- 
sponsiveness and efficiency of the Veterans’ 
Administration, their costs would be minimal. 

Many factors warrant upgrading the VA to a 
Cabinet-level position. The VA administers the 
largest health care system in the free world. It 
ranks second only to the Department of De- 
fense in number of personnel. For the VA to 
meet its commitments requires a budget of 
over $27 billion, larger than that of over half 
of the existing departments. In these times of 
budgetary constraints, it is important that the 
VA be closely involved in Government plan- 
ning at the highest level. 
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The most important consideration, however, 
is the honor and respect due our 28 million 
veterans. The programs administered by the 
VA touch virtually every family in America in 
some way. For our veterans, the VA adminis- 
ters disability compensation and pension pro- 
grams, medical benefits, and cemetery and 
memorial benefits. And, in serving these veter- 
ans, we are protecting the freedoms and se- 
curity enjoyed by every American. 

Through nine major wars and countless 
conflicts, in adversity and peacetime, Ameri- 
cans have stepped forward to, as President 
Johnson said, “bend the world to the hopes 
of man.” 

For the freedom we enjoy today has not 
always existed and carries with it no guaran- 
tees. Our veterans know it must be earned 
and defended. A nation of freedom and peace 
such as ours requires the finest human quali- 
ties: idealism, dedication, and faith. Conviction 
that freedom must be nurtured and protected 
led our veterans to risk wounds, capture, tor- 
ture and even death in order to quell threats 
to its existence. 

America's veterans, their families and 
friends have demonstrated for two centuries 
the true meaning of patriotism. True patriotism 
is more than getting a lump in your throat 
when the flag passes by. It is the determina- 
tion and sacrifice that it takes to see that 
America remains free. It is the willingness to 
put the best interest of the Nation ahead of 
self-interest. 

Just as our veterans have put aside their 
selfish concerns, so too must we put first the 
needs of our veterans. When our veterans call 
upon their country for assistance, we must not 
fail them. Our future as a free nation depends 
on whether or not we meet that obligation. In 
health, education, housing and training we 
must not fail them. Elevating the Veterans’ 
Administration to Cabinet level will make cer- 
tain that we meet our responsibilities to those 
who have served this Nation so courageously. 
| urge all my colleagues to join me in support 
of H.R. 3471 and a better life for all veterans. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as а cosponsor 
of H.R. 3471 | want to indicate my strong sup- 
port for the creation of a cabinet level Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs. 

It is especially appropriate that this legisla- 
lion is being considered on our first business 
day after the national observance of Veterans 
Day. One of our great national commitments 
has been, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
"* * * to care for him who has borne the 
battle and for his widow and his 
orphan, * * *" That commitment is not dis- 
charged by a flourish of patriotic oratory once 
or twice a year. Rather, it requires the kind of 
constant attention embodied in carefully craft- 
ed programs which respond to, and if possi- 
ble, anticipate, the special needs of those who 
have been willing to serve in the Armed 
Forces of this Nation. Our purpose today is to 
ensure that the administration of those pro- 
grams is recognized as a national priority. 

For 57 years, veterans and their families 
have received the benefits and services to 
which they are entitled through the auspices 
of the Veterans' Administration. No one who 
is familiar with the work of the VA and its em- 
ployees, as | am, could help but be impressed 
with the dedicated service which has been the 
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hallmark of this agency. H.R. 3471 should not 
be seen as an expression of dissatisfaction 
with the efforts of the VA. It should instead be 
seen as a recognition by Congress that our 
growing veterans population and their varied 
needs, deserve a higher profile in the halls of 
Government. 

Today, more than 25 million Americans 
proudly bear the veterans status. We spend 
about $27 billion to provide them needed 
health care and other forms of assistance. 
More Federal employees are engaged in the 
provision of those benefits than are on the 
rolls of any other Federal agency except the 
Department of Defense. It is clear to me that 
that kind of commitment of resources 
strongly for the creation of a Cabinet level de- 
partment which will place veterans issues on 
a par with those of housing, transportation, 
energy, and labor. This bill will accomplish 
that result. | urge its adoption, and | want to 
commend Chairman JACK BROOKS, ranking 
member FRANK HORTON, and the Government 
Operations Committee for the expeditious 
treatment they have accorded to it. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of legislation being considered by the 
House to elevate the Veterans' Administration 
[VA] to a cabinet-level department. As a co- 
sponsor of this legislation, H.R. 3471, | would 
like to thank the chairman and ranking minori- 
ty member of the Government Operations 
Committee, Mr. BROOKS and Mr. HORTON, for 
their fine work in promptly moving this legisla- 
tion through the committee. In addition, with- 
out the diligent efforts of the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, Mr. MONTGOMERY and Mr. 
SOLOMON, we would not be considering this 
legislation today. | am also pleased that Presi- 
dent Reagan endorsed elevating the Veter- 
ans, Administration to a cabinet-level depart- 
ment last week. This bill also enjoys the 
aoe support of the major veterans organiza- 


VENIM in 1930 to administer Federal bene- 
fits to veterans and their dependents and sur- 
vivors, the Veterans' Administration is now the 
largest independent agency in the Federal 
Government, and serves 79.3 million per- 
sons—veterans, dependents, and survivors of 
deceased veterans, which is almost one-third 
of the Nation's population. Currently, the VA is 
larger than any one of the Departments of 
State, Interior, Labor, Commerce, Education, 
Transportation, Energy, Housing and Urban 
Development, and Justice. 

It is also interesting to note that the Veter- 
ans, Administration ranks only second to the 
Department of Defense in the number of em- 
ployees. One out of every 10 employees of 
the Federal Government's full-time permanent 
work force is employed by the VA. 

Furthermore, the VA administers the largest 
health care system in the free world. The VA 
health care system has grown from 54 hospi- 
tals іп 1930 to today's 172 medical centers, 
229 outpatient clinics, 117 nursing home care 
units, 16 domiciliaries, and 189 Vet Centers. 
One-half of all physicians in practice in the 
United States today have received some por- 
tion of their training in VA health facilities. 

Another important, but sometimes forgotten, 
function of the Veterans' Administration is 
medical research. The VA conducts a variety 
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of research activities, and has become an 
internationally recognized contributor to medi- 
cal science. For instance, VA research helped 
to conquer tuberculosis; to develop the pace- 
maker; to perfect kidney transplants; to devel- 
op the concept of the CT scanner; and to de- 
velop the laser cane for the blind. VA medical 
research is also concentrating on the serious 
and debilitating diseases of AIDS and Alzhei- 
mers. 

Other important programs administered by 
the VA are the home loan assistance pro- 
gram, С! education and training programs, the 
compensation and pension program, and life 
insurance programs. These are all very impor- 
tant programs which affect many hundreds of 
Americans. For example, the VA's home loan 
guaranty program has benefited over 12 mil- 
lion veterans and their dependents. Nearly 3 
million veterans receive disability compensa- 
tion or pension payments, with over 1 million 
widows and other survivors of veterans being 
paid survivor compensation or death pension 
benefits. 

Elevating the VA to a cabinet-level agency 
sends a signal to our veterans and their fami- 
lies that we appreciate and recognize their 
service to our country. These individuals have 
faithfully served our country during a time of 
need, and we, as a government, have made a 
commitment to them that their sacrifices 
would not go unrewarded. By establishing a 
Department of Veterans, Affairs, our veterans 
will be assured that they will continue to have 
a strong voice in making sure that this com- 
mitment is kept. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to join 
me in voting for this legislation. Our Nation's 
veterans deserve the representation and stat- 
ure a cabinet-level agency would provide. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 3471, which would establish 
the Veterans' Administration as an executive 


Our Nation's veterans have made countless 
sacrifices in the name of their country. For 
those sacrifices, we owe our veterans far 
more than we can ever repay. Our ceremo- 
nies, our tributes, and even our attempts at 
compensation are all woefully inadequate 
when we consider what our veterans have 
done for us. Nevertheless, it is extremely im- 
portant that we continue to make every effort 
to repay these brave men and women for all 
they have given their country. One way to do 
So is to give them the voice they deserve at 
the Cabinet level of our Government. 

The VA is responsible for a portion of the 
Federal budget that far exceeds that of sever- 
al Cabinet-level departments. Its programs di- 
rectly impact the well-being of millions of 
Americans—very special Americans who have 
served in time of war. And Mr. Speaker, the 
problems and challenges faced by veterans 
are serious ones that deserve the attention of 
the highest levels of our Government. For 
these reasons, | believe this legislation not 
only merits our support, but is in fact long 
overdue. 

Our veterans have left their homes and 
families to risk all in order to preserve our 
freedoms and our system of government. It is 
only fitting, then, that they be granted a seat 
at the table in the Cabinet Room, wherein so 
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many of the Nation's critical decisions аге 
made. 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, | rise in strong support of H.R. 3471, the 
Department of Veterans Affairs Act. | am 
proud to be a cosponsor of this act to make 
the Administrator of Veterans“ Affairs a 
member of the Cabinet. This legislation will 
give the veterans agency the structure and 
the stature it needs and deserves. 

As a member of the Cabinet, the Secretary 
of Veterans’ Affairs will have direct access to 
the President. The Secretary will be able to 
participate in formulating fundamental policy 
and directly advocate for the needs of the Na- 
tion's 28 million veterans and the 66 million 
survivors and dependents the Department 
also serves. In a time when each program and 
expenditure is coming under increasing scruti- 
ny, these veterans deserve a champion at the 
highest level. 

In addition, this restructuring will give the 
Senate a role in confirming the top 12 depart- 
mental Administrators. This will provide Con- 
gress an opportunity for better oversight of 
the Department. With over 244,000 employ- 
ees, the Veterans’ Administration is second 
only to the Defense Department in the 
number of Federal employees. It administers 
the largest health care system in the world, as 
well as giant housing and education programs. 

Too often | hear complaints from the over 
65,000 veterans in the 30th District of New 
York that the VA does not treat veterans fairly 
or with the respect and dignity they have 
earned. The creation of a Cabinet-level de- 
partment demonstrates Congress’ renewed 
determination to make sure the Department 
fulfills its primary role: serving our Nation's 
veterans effectively and efficiently while en- 
suring they receive the benefits they have 
earned. 

In addition, this act is a symbolic tribute to 
our veterans, the men and women who have 
fought to keep our Nation strong and free. 
Through our votes today we reaffirm our ap- 
preciation for their sacrifices. We also demon- 
strate our commitment to fulfilling the prom- 
ises we as a nation have made to veterans. 

Our veterans deserve both the recognition 
and the voice in top decisionmaking that a 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs will give them. 
| urge all my colleagues to join me in support- 
ing this long overdue measure, 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise today in support of H.R. 3471, legislation 
to elevate the position of Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to Cabinet level. The Veterans’ 
Administration, with nearly 250,000 employ- 
ees, has the second largest number of per- 
sonnel in the Federal Government. 

Veterans deserve to have a spokesperson 
on the President's Cabinet. There are over 28 
million veterans in the United States today. 
Mr. Speaker, that constituency has earned the 
right to be heard at the highest levels of our 
Government. 

| ат pleased to see that this legislation has 
the broad support by Members on both sides 
of the aisle and by the President. | commend 
the chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations for working diligently to get 
this legislation enacted this year. 

However, it is important—as we give the VA 
a stronger voice—that we take a look at a 
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major inequity that currently exists within the 
agency. I'm speaking of the inability of all vet- 
erans to seek independent judicial review of 
VA decisions. 

Mr. Speaker, when we celebrated Veterans 
Day last week, many of us heralded the pro- 
grams we have in place to serve our Nation's 
veterans. But we must also take note of the 
fact that veterans are currently denied a basic 
right enjoyed by almost every group of Feder- 
al beneficiaries. 

Who could be more deserving of a fair hear- 
ing for their benefit claims than the men and 
women who have fought to keep our democ- 
racy intact? When they apply for the benefits 
entitled to them and are denied, what kind of 
model of democracy are we promoting when 
we refuse to give veterans independent 
review through the courts? The current ap- 
peals system within the VA is inadequate and 
must be changed. 

Mr. Speaker, judicial review legislation has 
passed the other body of Congress in each of 
the last four Congresses. The body, however, 
парок tring mov rest o 

even though in the last Congress a ma- 
кебу of Meiibers орог есін төлей 

It has been suggested that veterans do not 
need or want judicial review. | believe that the 


Let's do the right thing for our veterans. In 
giving them a stronger voice in the Govern- 
ment by elevating the Administrator of Veter- 
ans' Affairs to a Cabinet-level position, let us 
also embrace the effort to enact judicial 
review legislation. 

Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of 
this legislation, | rise in strong support of H.R. 
3471. This measure, which would elevate the 
Veterans’ Administration to its rightful place as 
а Cabinet-level department, is long overdue. 
For the past 20 years this legislation has lin- 
gered before Congress and | am pleased to 
see this overwhelming support this year. 

Currently, the Veterans' Administration is 
the second largest Federal employer, ranking 
just behind the Department of Defense. It also 
enjoys the fifth largest budget among Federal 
departments. All of us would be hard pressed 
to find a family whose lives have not been 
touched by the VA. 

Yet size alone does not necessitate a Cabi- 
net-level VA department. Even more impor- 
tantly, a Department of Veterans' Affairs is 
needed to recognize the many services and 
programs the VA administers on behalf of 
America's veterans. The responsibility of the 
Veterans' Administration is far reaching, in- 
cluding compensation, pension, and home- 
loan guarantees. In addition, the VA operates 
the largest hospital and health care system in 
the United States. With over 170 medical fa- 
cilities throughout the country, the VA has 
become an internationally recognized contrib- 
utor of medical research and service. The Vet- 
erans' Administration also plays a significant 
role in the education of our servicemen and 
women. Literally hundreds of thousands of 
veterans have benefited directly from the Viet- 
nam-era Gl bill, the Montgomery Gl bill, and 
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not fully demonstrate the need for the Depart- 
ment of Veterans' Affairs. The United States 
has a long-standing principle of honoring and 
serving those Americans who have kept the 
torch of freedom burning. In this world, there 
will always be the need to defend our freedom 
and our liberty. We, as a nation, must never 
forget the contributions and sacrifices made 
by our servicemen and women. Furthermore, 
we must ensure that high-quality service to 
these men and women remains a national pri- 
ority. By creating a Department of Veterans’ 
Affairs, we can guarantee that its chief execu- 
tive officer will participate in top-level discus- 
sions and policymaking on issues directly af- 
fecting America's veterans. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to com- 
mend all of the veterans' service organiza- 
tions that have worked so very hard to see 
this legislation gain the approval of the Con- 
gress. | sincerely believe we should heed their 
advice and, therefore, | urge my colleagues to 
demonstrate America's support for veterans 
by voting aye on H.R. 3471. 

Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | wish to ex- 
press my strong support for H.R. 3471, which 
would establish the Veterans' Administration 
as an Executive Department with Cabinet- 
level status. 

The great contributions made by our Na- 
tion's veterans deserve to be recognized and 
the passage of this legislation is long overdue. 
Creating a Department of Veterans' Affairs is 
an important step forward in ensuring that the 
needs of veterans are heard at the highest 
level of government. 

The VA currently serves over 78.5 million 
veterans, their family members, and survivors. 
It currently has an annual budget of over $28 
billion, and operates the largest health care 
delivery system in the free world and one of 
the largest life insurance programs in the 
world. In representing veterans and their de- 
pendents, the VA clearly deserves to have 
direct access to the President and be repre- 
sented in the White House Cabinet. 

Moreover, elevating the VA to Cabinet level 
status will not expand the size of the Federal 
Government, nor will it significantly increase 
costs to taxpayers. 

At the present time, the VA often has little 
input into the major decisions that affect their 
own agency and the millions of veteran and 
dependents they represent. The Office of 
Management and Budget has been playing an 
increasingly large role in decisions that direct- 
ly affect the VA, even though they do not 
have the fundamental understanding of the 
needs and concerns of veterans that the VA 
has. Staff at the OMB are not the ones with 
the expertise, knowledge, and concern for the 
well-being of America's veterans and their 
families. The officials at the VA are the ones 
who understand the needs of veterans and 
their families, and they deserve the opportuni- 
ty to have direct input into the important deci- 
sions that affect the people they represent. 

When not faced with threats to peace and 
our way of life, we sometimes lose sight of the 
important contributions and sacrifices our vet- 
erans have made. Keeping these efforts in the 
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proper perspective, it becomes clear that vet- 
erans deserve to have a representative in the 
President’s Cabinet and the recognition that 
comes with this elevated status. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge all of my colleagues to 
join me in supporting H.R. 3471, to create a 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs, and to grant 
our Nation’s veterans the recognition and 
voice in decisionmaking they have earned. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, again I 
urge my colleagues to support this leg- 
islation, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BROOKS] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3471, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
а quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 4, rule I, and the Chair’s 
prior announcement, further proceed- 
ings on this motion will be postponed. 

The point of no quorum is consid- 
ered withdrawn. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SENTENCING ACT OF 1987 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the 
Senate bill (S. 1822) to make certain 
amendments to the Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1984 and to improve 
certain provisions relating to imposi- 
tion and collection of criminal fines, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

8. 1822 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Sentencing 
Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 2. PROSPECTIVE APPLICATION OF SENTENC- 
ING REFORM ACT. 

(a) APPLICATION.—Section 235(a)(1) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended by inserting after “date of enact- 
ment” the first place it appears the follow- 
ing: “and shall apply only to offenses com- 
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mitted after the taking effect of this chap- 
ter". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
235(bX1) of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984 is amended by striking out 
"convicted of an offense or adjudicated to 
be a juvenile delinquent” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “who committed an offense or 
an act of juvenile delinquency”. 

(2) Section 235(bX3) of the Compehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 is amended by 
striking out “that is within the range that 
applies to the prisoner under the applicable 
parole guideline" and inserting in lieu there- 
of "pursuant to section 4206 of title 18, 
United States Code". 

SEC. 3. STANDARD FOR DEPARTURE. 

Section 3553(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “ап aggravating or 
mitigating circumstance exists that was” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “there exists 
an aggravating or mitigating circumstance 
of a kind, or to a деңгее,”; 

(2) by striking out “guidelines and” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “guidelines”; and 

(3) by inserting after the first sentence 
the following: “In determining whether a 
circumstance was adequately taken into 
consideration, the court shall consider only 
the sentencing guidelines, policy state- 
ments, and official commentary of the Sen- 
tencing Commission.". 

SEC. 4. PROCEDURE FOR APPEALING SENTENCE IM- 
POSED BY А MAGISTRATE. 

Section 3742 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(f) APPLICATION TO A SENTENCE BY А MAG- 
ISTRATE.—An appeal of an otherwise final 
sentence imposed by a United States magis- 
trate may be taken to a judge of the district 
court, and this section shall apply as though 
the appeal were to a court of appeals from a 
sentence imposed by a district court.". 


SEC. 5. REVIEW OF A SENTENCE FOR WHICH 
THERE 18 NO APPLICABLE GUIDE- 
LINE. 

Section 3742 of title 18, United States 
Code, is further amended— 

(1) in subsection (aX4), by inserting 
“plainly unreasonable or” before “greater 
than” and by striking out “, if any,”; 

(2) in subsection (bX4) by inserting 
“plainly unreasonable ог” before “less 
than" and by striking out “, if any,’’; 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking out “or” at the end of 
paragraph (2); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; ог” and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) was imposed for an offense for which 
there is no applicable sentencing guideline 
and is plainly unreasonable.”; 

(4) in subsection (eX2), by inserting “or 
was imposed for an offense for which there 
is no applicable sentencing guideline and is 
plainly unreasonable" after “is outside the 
range of the applicable sentencing guideline 
and is unreasonable”; and 

(5) in subsections (еХ2ХА) and (eX2XB), 
by striking out “the court shall” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “апа”. 


SEC. 6. CLARIFICATION OF BASIS FOR AFFIRMING 
AN APPEAL. 


Section 3742(eX3) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) is not described in paragraph (1) or 
(2), it shall affirm the sentence.“ 
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SEC. 7. CORRECTION OF PROBATION EXCLUSION 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS CONVICTED OF 
SERIOUS OFFENSES. 

Section 3561(aX1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“Class В felony” the following: “апа the de- 
fendant is an individual”. 

ВЕС. 8. EXTENSION OF MAXIMUM TERMS OF SUPER- 
VISED RELEASE. 

Section 3583(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“three years” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“five years”; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out “two 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “three 
years”; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting after 
“misdemeanor” the following: “(other than 
a petty offense)". ; 

SEC. 9. INCLUSION OF PROTECTION OF PUBLIC AS 
FACTOR IN DECIDING WHETHER TO 
IMPOSE SUPERVISED RELEASE. 

Section 3583(c) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “(a)(2)(C),” 
after “(a)(2)(B),”. 

SEC. 10. CLARIFICATION OF PROCEDURE FOR 
M NS CONDITIONS OF PROBA- 

Section 3563(c) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “revocation or modifi- 
cation of probation" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the modification of probation 
and”; and 

(2) by striking out the comma after 
“may”. 

. CLARIFICATION OF PROCEDURE FOR 
EARLY TERMINATION OF PROBATION. 

Section 3564(c) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after “тау” 
the following: “, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
relating to the modification of probation,". 
SEC. 12. CLARIFICATION OF PROCEDURE FOR 

EARLY TERMINATION OF SUPERVISED 
RELEASE. 

Section 3583(e) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure relating to the modifi- 
cation of probation," after “опе year of su- 
pervised release,“; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “after a hearing,"; and 

(B) by inserting “the provisions of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure relat- 
ing to the modification of probation and” 
after “pursuant to”. 

SEC. 13. RUE FOR FAILURE TO PAY RESTITU- 


Section 3663(g) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended in each of the second and 
third sentences by inserting “ог a term of 
supervised release" after “probation” and 
by inserting “probation or" after ''condi- 
tions of”. 

SEC. 14. DETERMINATION OF GUIDELINE SEN- 
TENCE FOR  PRISONERS  TRANS- 
FERRED PURSUANT TO TREATY FROM 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

Section 4106 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


"$4106. Transfer of offenders on parole; 
parole of offenders transferred 


“(а) Upon the receipt of an offender who 
is on parole from the authorities of а for- 
eign country, the Attorney General shall 
assign the offender to the United States 
Parole Commission for supervision. 

"(b) The United States Parole Commis- 
sion and the Chairman of the Commission 
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shall have the same powers and duties with 
reference to an offender transferred to the 
United States to serve a sentence of impris- 
onment or who at the time of transfer is on 
parole as they have with reference to an of- 
fender convicted in a court of the United 
States except as otherwise provided in this 
chapter or in the pertinent treaty. Sections 
4201 through 4204; 4205(d), (е), and (h); 
4206 through 4216; and 4218 of this title 
shall be applicable. 

"(c) An offender transferred to the United 
States to serve a sentence of imprisonment 
may be released on parole at such time as 
the Parole Commission may determine. 

“(d) This section shall apply only to of- 
fenses committed before November 1, 1987, 
and the Parole Commission's performance 
of its responsibilities under this section 
shall be subject to section 235 of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984.". 

SEC. 15. PROCEDURE FOR RELIEF OF LABOR DIS- 
ABILITIES FOLLOWING CONVICTION. 

(а) LMRDA AMENDMENT.—Section 504(a) 
of the Labor Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 (29 U.S.C. 504(a)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “the United States 
Parole Commission" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “if the offense is a Federal offense, 
the sentencing judge or, if the offense is a 
State or local offense, the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the of- 
fense was committed, pursuant to sentenc- 
ing guidelines and policy statements under 
section 994(a) of title 28, United States 
Code,“; 

(2) by striking out Commission“ and 
"Commission's" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“court” and "court's", respectively; and 

(3) by striking out “ап administrative 
hearing” and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
hearing”. 

(b) ERISA AMENDMENT.—Section 411(a) of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 1111(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the United States 
Parole Commission” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “if the offense is a Federal offense, 
the sentencing judge or, if the offense is a 
State or local offense, the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the of- 
fense was committed, pursuant to sentenc- 
ing guidelines and policy statements under 
section 994(a) of title 28, United States 
Code.“; 

(2) by striking out Commission shall“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof court shall"; 

(3) by striking out Commission's" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "court's"; 

(4) by striking out “such Parole Commis- 
sion" and inserting in lieu thereof "such 
court"; and 

(5) by striking out “ап administrative 
hearing" and inserting in lieu thereof “а 
hearing". 

SEC. 16. PETTY OFFENSE. 

(a) SENTENCE TO BE IMPOSED IN THE Ав- 
SENCE OF AN APPLICABLE SENTENCING GUIDE- 
LINE.—Section 3553(b) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
last sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “In the absence of an applica- 
ble sentencing guideline, the court shall 
impose an appropriate sentence, having due 
regard for the purposes set forth in subsec- 
tion (8X2). In the absence of an applicable 
sentencing guideline in the case of an of- 
fense other than а petty offense, the court 
shall also have due regard for the relation- 
ship of the sentence to sentences 
prescribed by guidelines applicable to simi- 
lar offenses and offenders, and to the appli- 
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cable policy statements of the Sentencing 
Commission.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
994(w) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after “each sentence 
imposed” the following: (other than a sen- 
tence imposed for a petty offense, as de- 
fined in title 18, for which there is no appli- 
cable sentencing guideline)". 

SEC. 17. MODIFICATION OF REQUIREMENT OF 
STATING REASONS FOR CHOOSING А 
POINT WITH THE PRESCRIBED SEN. 
TENCING RANGE. 

Section 3553(cX1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“in subsection (aX4)," the following: “апа 
that range exceeds 24 months.“. 

SEC. 18. CLARIFICATION OF AUTHORITY OF 
BUREAU OF PRISONS TO ACCEPT COM- 
MITMENTS TO ITS COMMUNITY COR- 
RECTIONS FACILITY AS CONDITION 
OF PROBATION OR SUPERVISED RE- 
LEASE. 

Section 3536(bX12) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“community corrections facility” the follow- 
ing: “(including a facility maintained or 
under contract to the Bureau of Prisons)”. 
SEC. 19. APPOINTMENT OF COUNSEL IN RELATION 

TO SUPERVISED RELEASE, 

Section 3006A(aX1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (E) 
through (H) as subparagraphs (F) through 
(D, respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (D) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(E) is charged with a violation of super- 
vised release or faces modification, reduc- 
tion, or enlargement of a condition, or ex- 
tension or revocation of a term of super- 
vised release:“ 

SEC. 20. AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICE OF UNITED STATES 
COURTS TO CONTRACT FOR PSYCHI- 
ATRIC AFTERCARE. 

Section 3672 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the seventh undesignated 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“He shall have the authority to contract 
with any appropriate public or private 
agency or person for the detection of and 
care in the community of an offender who is 
an alcohol-dependent person, an addict or a 
drug-dependent person, or a person suffer- 
ing from a psychiatric disorder within the 
meaning of section 2 of the Public Health 
Service Act. This authority shall include the 
authority to provide equipment and sup- 
plies; testing; medical, educational, social, 
psychological and vocational services; cor- 
rective and preventative guidance and train- 
ing; and other rehabilitative services de- 
signed to protect the public and benefit the 
alcohol-dependent person, addict or drug-de- 
pendent person, or a person suffering from 
a psychiatric disorder by eliminating his de- 
pendence on alcohol or addicting drugs, by 
controlling his dependence and his suscepti- 
bility to addiction, or by treating his psychi- 
atric disorder. He may negotiate and award 
such contracts without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States.”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
undesignated paragraph: 

“Whenever the court finds that funds are 
available for payment by or on behalf of a 
person furnished such services, training, or 
guidance, the court may direct that ‘such 
funds be paid to the Director. Any moneys 
collected under this paragraph shall be used 
to reimburse the appropriations obligated 
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and disbursed in payment for such services, 

training, or guidance.". 

SEC. 21. EMERGENCY GUIDELINES PROMULGATION 
AUTHORITY. 


(a) IN GENERAL.—In the case of— 

(1) an invalidated sentencing guideline; 

(2) the creation of а new offense or 
amendment of an existing offense; or 

(3) any other reason relating to the appli- 
cation of a previously established sentenc- 
ing guideline, and determined by the United 
States Sentencing Commission to be urgent 
and compelling; 
the Commission, by affirmative vote of at 
least four members of the Commission, and 
pursuant to its rules and regulations and 
consistent with all pertinent provisions of 
title 28 and title 18, United States Code, 
shall promulgate and distribute to all courts 
of the United States and to the United 
States Probation System a temporary guide- 
line or amendment to an existing guideline, 
to remain in effect until and during the 
pendency of the next report to Congress 
under section 994(p) of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(b) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY.—The au- 
thority of the Commission under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) shall 
expire on November 1, 1989. The authority 
of the Commission to promulgate and dis- 
tribute guidelines under paragraph (3) of 
subsection (a) shall expire on May 1, 1988. 
SEC. 22. APPLICATION OF RULE 35(b) TO CONDUCT 

OCCURRING BEFORE EFFECTIVE 


DATE OF SENTENCING GUIDELINES. 
The amendment to rule 35(b) of the Fed- 

eral Rules of Criminal Procedure made by 
the order of the Supreme Court on April 29, 
1985, shall apply with respect to all offenses 
committed before the taking effect of sec- 
tion 215(b) of the Comprehensive Crime 
Control Act of 1984. 
SEC. 23. GRADING OF OFFENSES AND DEFENDANT 

PETITIONS. 


(a) POSTPONEMENT OF DEADLINE FOR Сом- 
MISSION REPORT MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON THE GRADING AND PENALITIES FOR OF- 
FENSES.—Section 994(r) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
"one year" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"two years". 

(b) ELIMINATION OF REQUIREMENT THAT 
SENTENCING COMMISSION RESPOND TO DE- 
FENDANT PETITIONS FOR GUIDELINES MODIFI- 
CATIONS.—Section 994(s) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
last three sentences. 

SEC. 24. AUTHORITY TO LOWER A SENTENCE 
BELOW A STATUTORY MINIMUM FOR 
OLD OFFENSES. 

Notwithstanding section 235 of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984— 

(1) section 3553(e) of title 18, United 
States Code; 

(2) rule 35(b) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure as amended by section 
215(b) of such Act; and 

(3) rule 35(b) as in effect before the taking 
effect of the initial set of guidelines promul- 
gated by the United States Sentencing Com- 
mission pursuant to chapter 58 of title 28, 
United States Code, 


shall apply in the case of an offense com- 

mitted before the taking effect of such 

guidelines. 

SEC. 25. LIMITATION ON TERM TO BE SERVED FOR 
VIOLATION OF CONDITIONS OF SU- 
PERVISED RELEASE. 

Section 3583(eX4) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
"Commission." and inserting in lieu thereof 
"Commission, except that a person whose 
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term is revoked under this paragraph may 
not be required to serve more than 3 years 
in prison if the offense for which the person 
was convicted was a Class B felony, or more 
than 2 years in prison if the offense was a 
Class C or D felony.”. 

SEC. 26, GENERAL EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to offenses committed 
after the enactment of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KILDEE). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Con- 
YERS] will be recognized for 20 minutes 
and the gentleman from New York 
ГМг. FrsH] will be recognized for 20 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CoNYERS]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 27, 1987, 
the House passed and sent to the 
other body H.R. 3483, a bill to improve 
the fine provisions of the Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1984 by carrying for- 
ward, with some modifications, the 
provisions of the Criminal Fine En- 
forcement Act of 1984. The next day 
the other body passed and sent to us 
S. 1822, а bill amending various provi- 
sions of the Sentencing Reform Act of 
1984. Title II of that bill was identical, 
with several exceptions, to H.R. 3483 
as passed by the House. On October 
30, the other body returned H.R. 3483 
with an amendment that modified the 
fine provisions to conform them to 
title II of S. 1822 and that added sever- 
al other provisions derived from title I 
of S. 1822. 

I had hoped that the other body and 
we would have been able to work out 
our differences on these two bills 
before November 1, 1987, when the 
bulk of the provisions of the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act of 1984 took effect. 
Had we been able to do that, we would 
have prevented considerable confusion 
and administrative headaches. That 
deadline, unfortunately, was not met. 

We nevertheless continued our nego- 
tiations after November 1. The negoti- 
ations have led to а compromise that 
was worked out in conjunction with 
the U.S. Department of Justice, the 
U.S. Sentencing Commission, and the 
Judicial Conference of the United 
States. The compromise includes pro- 
visions of both H.R. 3483 and S. 1822 
and is agreeable to all concerned. 

The first part of the compromise 
calls for adoption of the House-passed 
version of H.R. 3483 with several 
amendments. The House will take up 
H.R. 3483 in а few moments. The 
second part of the compromise, which 
is embodied in the bill now before the 
House, incorporates provisions of S. 
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1822 and title II of H.R. 3483 as 
amended by the other body that 
amend the Sentencing Reform Act of 
1984. The other body has agreed that 
some of the provisions be dropped, and 
we have agreed with the other body to 
adopt some of these provisions. For 
example, the compromise drops a pro- 
vision amending the standard by 
which an appellate court reviews a dis- 
trict court's application of the guide- 
lines to the fact of a case. 

Of the provisions adopted, some are 
adopted as passed by the other body 
and some are adopted with amend- 
ment. For example, а provision adopt- 
ed by the other body amends a section 
of current law that requires a Federal 
court to impose & sentence called for 
by the sentencing guidelines unless 
the court finds that there is present in 
the case an aggravating or mitigating 
circumstance not adequately taken 
into consideration by the Sentencing 
Commission in formulating the [sen- 
tencing] guidelines." The other body 
proposed to require that the court, in 
deciding whether a circumstance was 
*adequately taken into consideration," 
consider only: First, the sentencing 
guidelines themselves; second, policy 
statements issued by the Sentencing 
Commission; and third, official Sen- 
tencing Commission commentary. The 
purpose of the amendment is to 
ensure that the members of the Sen- 
tencing Commission, as well as its 
records, are not subject to subpoena at 
the sentencing of а convicted defend- 
ant. 

We proposed during the negotiations 
to add to the provision amending the 
departure standard some clarifying 
language based upon the legislative 
history of the Sentencing Reform Act. 
Our proposal clarifies that the court, 
in determining whether а circum- 
stance present in the case was ade- 
quately considered, should consider 
whether the circumstance differs in 
kind or degree from the circumstance 
as accounted for by the sentencing 
guidelines. Our proposal was the sub- 
ject of extensive discussions but was fi- 
nally agreed to. The addition of kind 
or degree is intended to make explicit 
what was intended when the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act was passed and is not 
intended to enlarge the court's author- 
ity to depart from the guidelines. 

The departure standard is an impor- 
tant part of the new sentencing 
system. We have amended it to ad- 
dress a specific problem and to clarify 
what the court looks at in deciding 
whether a circumstance was adequate- 
ly considered. This action is not in- 
tended to foreclose further consider- 
ation of changes in the departure 
standard. 

Let me repeat that the compromise 
has been worked out by the Members 
of the Judiciary Committees of the 
two Houses, in conjunction with the 
U.S. Department of Justice, U.S. Sen- 
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tencing Commission, and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States. As- 
sistant Attorney General Bolton has 
written a letter expressing the Justice 
Department’s support for the compro- 
mise, and I submit for inclusion in the 
RECORD а copy of Mr. Bolton’s letter. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1 


Section 1 of the bill provides that the 
short title of the legislation is the “Sentenc- 
ing Act of 1987”. 


SECTION 2 


Section 2 of the bill addresses several con- 
cerns about section 235(aX1) of the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act of 1984, which provides 
that “This chapter shall take effect on the 
first day of the first calendar month begin- 
ning thirty-six months after the date of en- 
actment,” with some exceptions.' Section 
2(a) of the bill amends section 235(aX1) to 
solve the constitutional problem that would 
result from applying the sentencing guide- 
lines mandated by the Sentencing Reform 
Act, and other provisions enacted by the 
Sentencing Reform Act, to conduct occur- 
ring before the taking effect of the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act on November 1, 1987.2 Such 
application of the guidelines would violate 
the ex post facto clause of the Constitu- 
tion * where the guidelines result in harsher 
punishment than prior law.* Because deter- 
mining on а case-by-case basis when the 
guidelines would violate the ex post facto 
clause would lead to much litigation that 
can and should be avoided, section 101(a) of 
the bill establishes а bright-line rule that 
provisions enacted by the Sentencing 
Reform Act only apply to offenses commit- 
ted after the taking effect of that Асі.5 

Section 2(bX1) of the bill makes a con- 
forming amendment to section 235(b)(1) of 
the Sentencing Reform Act. Section 
235(bX1) provides that certain provisions of 
law “іп effect on the day before the effec- 
tive date of this Act shall remain in effect 
for five years after the effective date as to 
an individual convicted of an offense or ad- 
judicated to be a juvenile delinquent before 
the effective date * * *" (emphasis added). 
The italicized language raises the same ex 
post facto problems present in section 
235(aX1). Section 2(bX1) therefore amends 
section 235(bX1) to provide that the speci- 
fied provisions of law remain in effect for 
five years after the taking effect of the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act as to individuals who 
"committed an offense or an act of juvenile 
delinquency" prior to the taking effect of 
the Sentencing Reform Act.* 

Section 2(bX2) of the bill amends section 
235(bX3) of the Sentencing Reform Act to 
delete the requirement that the release 
dates that the United States Parole Com- 
mission sets for offenders within its jurisdic- 
tion five years after the effective date of the 
Sentencing Reform Act be within the appli- 
cable parole guidelines range. The Parole 
Commission has expressed the concern that 
section 235(bX3) as enacted by the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act creates an unjust “windfall” 
for the most serious offenders, some of 
whom the Parole Commission, by going out- 
side of the range called for by the applicable 
parole guidelines, would require to serve 
longer than that period called for by those 
guidelines.“ The change made by section 
2(bX2) will allow the Parole Commission to 
set а release date above or below the parole 
guideline range applicable to such an of- 
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fender under the standard set forth in 18 
U.S.C, 4206.5 
SECTION 3 

Section 3 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3553(b), which requires a court to impose 
upon a convicted defendant a sentence 
called for by the sentencing guidelines, 
“unless the court finds that an aggravating 
or mitigating circumstance exists that was 
not adequately taken into consideration by 
the Sentencing Commission in formulating 
the guidelines and that should result in a 
sentence different from that described” in 
the guidelines. The phrase “adequately 
taken into consideration by the Sentencing 
Commission in formulating the guidelines” 
seems to focus the court’s attention upon 
the nature and extent of the deliberative 
process in the Sentencing Commission, and 
makes the adequacy of that deliberative 
process the factor that determines whether 
the court can depart from the guidelines 
under section 3553(b).° 

If the adequacy of the Sentencing Com- 
mission’s deliberative process is the deter- 
mining factor, then testimony from mem- 
bers of the Sentencing Commission, and its 
records, would be relevant to a court’s deter- 
mination of whether to depart under section 
3553(b). The Sentencing Commission is con- 
cerned at that prospect, fearing that its 
members and records will frequently be sub- 


poenaed. 

To address that concern, the Sentencing 
Commission suggested an amendment to 
section 3553(b) providing that, “Іп deter- 
mining whether a circumstance was ade- 
quately taken into consideration, the court 
shall consider only the sentencing guide- 
lines, policy statements, and official com- 
mentary of the Sentencing Commisison.” 
The other body adopted that suggestion,!^ 
and section 3(3) of the bill also adopts it. 

If the concern of the Sentencing Commis- 
sion and the other body is well-founded, sec- 
tion 3(3) of the bill, by restricting the mat- 
ters that the court can consider, will neces- 
sarily enlarge the discretion of the court 
under section 3553(b). Even though minutes 
of Commisison meetings, other Commission 
records, or testimony of a member of the 
Commission might indicate that a circum- 
stance was adequately considered in the for- 
mulation of the guidelines, the court cannot 
consider such minutes, records, or testimo- 
ny. On the other hand, to the extent that 
section 3 of the bill simply states with great- 
er precision what was intended when the 
Sentencing Reform Act was enacted, section 
3(3) of the bill neither enlarges nor restricts 
the court’s discretion under section 3553(b). 

As amended by section 3(3) of the bill, sec- 
tion 3553(b) requires the court to make two 
determinations in order to depart from the 
guidelines. First, the court must conclude 
that the sentencing guidelines do not ade- 
quately take into account a circumstance 
present in the case before the court. Next, 
the court must conclude that that circum- 
stance should result in a sentence other 
TAM. the sentence called for by the guide- 

es. 

0 first determination requires the court 

to ascertain initially an objective matter 
whether the guidelines take into account at 
all the circumstance in question. In so 
doing, the court can consider the guidelines 
themselves, the official commentary to the 
guidelines, and policy statements issued by 
the Sentencing Commission. If the court 
finds that the circumstance was not taken 
into account, the court must then determine 
whether that circumstance should result in 
a sentence different from that called for by 
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the guidelines, since а circumstance not 
taken into account cannot, a fortiori, have 
been adequately considered, 

If the court finds that the circumstance is 
taken into account by the guidelines, the 
court must then decide whether the guide- 
lines "adequately" take the circumstance 
into account, а subjective determination. In 
making this determination, the court can 
consider only the guidelines themselves, the 
official commentary to the guidelines, and 
the policy statements of the Sentencing 
Commission. 

Section 3(1) and (2) of the bill amend sec- 
tion 3553(b) to clarify that, in determining 
whether the guidelines adequately take the 
circumstance into account, the court looks 
to whether the circumstance in the case dif- 
fers in kind or degree from the circumstance 
as accounted for by the guidelines. The 
term “of a kind, or to a degree” used in sec- 
tion 3(1) of the bill indicates that the court 
should look to the manner and extent of 
any difference, and simply clarifies, and is 
consistent with, the intent of the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act. 

The court is not bound by a statement in 
the sentencing guidelines, Sentencing Com- 
mission policy statements, or official com- 
mentary of the Sentencing Commission as- 
serting that а circumstance was adequately 
considered, or that all circumstances were 
adequately considered. Thus, for example, а 
blanket statement in the official commen- 
tary that all relevant circumstances have 
been fully considered would not preclude а 
court from finding in а particular case that 
& circumstance was not adequately consid- 
ered.!? 

If the court determines that a circum- 
stance present in the case was not adequate- 
ly considered in the sentencing guidelines, 
the court must then determine whether the 
presence of that circumstance should result 
in а sentence different from the sentence 
called for by the applicable sentencing 
guidelines, а subjective determination. If 
the court determines that the circumstance 
should result in а different sentence, the 
court can depart from the guidelines and 
impose а harsher or more lenient sentence. 

Section 3553(b) may not be the only basis 
for departing from the guidelines. Section 
3553(a) as enacted by the Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1984 requires that the court 
(1) consider several factors, including the 
purposes of sentencing, and (2) "impose a 
sentence sufficient, but not greater than 
necessary, to comply with" the purposes of 
sentencing. Thus, if the court finds that the 
sentence called for by the applicable sen- 
tencing guidelines is greater than necessary 
to comply with the purposes of sentencing, 
section 3553(a) would seem to require the 
court to impose а more lenient sentence. 

Such an interpretation, it might be 
argued, is inconsistent with the Sentencing 
Reform Act's intention to limit judicial dis- 
cretion in sentencing. That argument, how- 
ever, is not convincing. The Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1984 limited, but did not 
eliminate, judicial sentencing discretion.'* 
Section 3553(a) does not give the court un- 
limited discretion in sentencing, but rather 
authorizes the court to depart from the 
guidelines only if the court finds that the 
sentence called for by the guidelines is 
greater than necessary to serve the pur- 
poses of sentencing. 

Moreover, the legislative history of the 
Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 supports the 
argument that section 3553(a) authorizes 
departures from the guidelines.“ Тһе 
phrase “sufficient, but not greater than nec- 
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essary” in section 3553(a) as enacted by the 
Sentencing Reform Act of 1984, was not in 
the bill reported by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee or originally passed by the 
Senate. That phrase was added by the 
Senate when it adopted Amendment No. 
7043, during Senate deliberation on the ver- 
sion of the bill passed by the House.!“ 

The amendment adopted by the Senate 
was derived from language in another sen- 
tencing bill that had passed the House as 
part of a larger package.! The House lan- 
guage was intended to reduce reliance upon 
prison, and the rationale for it was that the 
court has a sufficient reason to depart by 
going below the guidelines if by so doing the 
court would impose the least severe punish- 
ment necessary to serve the purposes of sen- 
tencing.'" There is no explanation of the 
Senate amendment in the legislative history 
of the Sentencing Reform Act, but since the 
Senate amendment adopted the House lan- 
guage, it must be concluded that the pur- 
pose of the Senate amendment was similar 
to the purpose of the House language. 

Thus, it would seem that the plain lan- 
guage and legislative history of section 
3553(a) support the argument that section 
3553(a) authorizes departures from the 
guidelines. 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 3742 
(“Review of a sentence”) by adding a new 
subsection providing a procedure for appeal- 
ing a sentence imposed by a United States 
magistrate. New 18 U.S.C. 3742(f) provides 
that a party can appeal a sentence imposed 
by a magistrate to the district court as if the 
appeal were to an appellate court from a 
sentence imposed by a district court. 


SECTION 5 


Section 5 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 3742 
(“Review of a sentence”) to provide for ap- 
pellate review of sentences imposed for of- 
fenses for which there is no applicable sen- 
tencing guideline. Section 5 authorizes the 
defendent or the Government to appeal 
such a sentence, and authorizes the court of 
appeals to set aside such a sentence if the 
appellate court finds the sentence to be 
“plainly unreasonably“. “ 

SECTION 6 


Section 6 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3742(eX3), which directs an appellate court 
to affirm a district court's sentence that was 
"not imposed in violation of law or imposed 
as а result of an incorrect application of the 

sentencing guidelines, and is not unreason- 
able." That formulation, undoubtedly inad- 
vertently, does not cover all possible situa- 
tions. It is ambiguous what an appellate 
court is to do if that court finds that a sen- 
tence imposed outside the range called for 
by the applicable sentencing guidelines is 
not unreasonable. Logic would call for the 
appellate court to affirm that sentence, but 
section 3742(eX3) does not so authorize. 
Section 6 of the bill clarifies 18 U.S.C. 
3742(eX3) to require an appellate court to 
affirm а sentence if that court does not set 
aside the sentence under section 3742(eX1) 
or (2). 

SECTION 7 


Section " of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3561(аХ1) to specify that an organization 
convicted of а Class A or Class B felony can 
be sentenced to a term of probation. Under 
current law probation is precluded for all 
defendents convicted of a Class A or Class B 
felony. An individual convicted of such а 
felony can be imprisoned, but an organiza- 
tion cannot. Allowing а court to sentence an 
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organization convicted of a Class A or Class 
B felony to a term of probation thus ex- 
pands the sanctions available for organiza- 
tions committing serious offenses. 

SECTION 8 


Section 8(1) and (2) for the bill amend 18 
U.S.C. 3583(b), which governs authorized 
terms of supervised release. Section 8(1) and 
(2) extend the maximum periods of super- 
vised release for defendents convicted of 
Class A or Class B felonies from three to 
five years, and Class C or Class D felonies 
from two to three years.*° Section 8(3) of 
the bill amends section 3583(b) to provide 
that section 3583(b) does not apply to petty 
offenses. 

SECTION 9 


Section 9 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3583(c) to add protection of the public as a 
factor the court must consider in determin- 
ing whether, for what period, and with what 
terms and conditions, a term of supervised 
release should be included in a sentence. 


SECTION 10 


Section 10(1) of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3563(c) to clarify that a court, in modifying 
the conditions of probation, must apply the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure per- 

to the modifications of probation. 
Section 10(2) makes a technical correction 
in section 3563(c). 
SECTION 11 


Section 11 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3564(c) to clarify that the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure relating to the modifi- 
cation of probation apply to the early termi- 
nation of probation. 

SECTION 12 


Section 12 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3583(e) to clarify that the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure relating to the modifi- 
cation of probation apply to the early termi- 
nation or modification of a term of super- 
vised release, 

SECTION 13 


Section 13 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3663(g) to authorize a court to revoke or 
modify a term of probation or supervised re- 
lease if a defendant fails to comply with an 
order of restitution. Under current section 
3663(g) the court may only revoke proba- 
tion or modify a term of supervised release. 


SECTION 14 


Section 14 of the bill, in effect, repeals 
current 18 U.S.C. 4106 (which took effect on 
November 1, 1987) and replaces it with sec- 
tion 4106 as that section existed on October 
31, 1987, thereby reinstating the authority 
of the United States Parole Commission 
over offenders transferred from foreign 
countries pursuant to treaty for offenses 
committed prior to the taking effect of the 
Sentencing Reform Act. There were con- 
cerns that the involvement of courts in the 
release of transferred prisoners under the 
section 4106 that took effect on November 
1, 1987 would violate certain treaty obliga- 
tions of the United States. 


SECTION 15 


Section 15 of the bill amends section 
504(a) of the Labor Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1959 (29 U.S.C. 504(a)) 
and section 411(a) of the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 
1111(a)), which preclude persons convicted 
of certain labor-related offenses in state 
court from seeking relief in federal court 
from disabilities imposed by federal law, 
without the consent of the Department of 
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Justice. A person convicted of such offenses 
in federal court. does not need the consent 
of the Department of Justice. Section 15 of 
the bill allows state offenders to petition for 
relief without the Department of Justice's 
consent. 

SECTION 16 


Section 16 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3553(b) (“Application of guidelines in impos- 
ing a sentence”). Under section 3553(b), a 
court must, where there is no applicable 
sentencing guideline, impose an appropriate 
sentence, having due regard for the pur- 
poses of sentencing set forth in section 
3553(аХ2). In making that determination, 
the court must give “due regard” to “the ге- 
lationship of the sentence imposed to sen- 
tences prescribed by guidelines applicable to 
similar offenses and offenders" and the 
policy statements of the Sentencing Com- 
mission. Section 16(a) of the bill amends 
section 3553(b) to provide that if the Sen- 
tencing Commission has not yet promulgat- 
ed guidelines for a petty offense, a court is 
not required to consider guidelines for 
"similar offenses and offenders”.?* This 
policy, combined with the “clearly unrea- 
sonable” appellate review standard applica- 
ble to sentences for which there is no guide- 
line,?? will give substantial discretion to 
judges sentencing defendants convicted of 
petty offenses. 

Section 16(b) of the bill makes a conform- 
ing amendment in 28 U.S.C. 994(w). 


SECTION 17 


Section 17 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3553(c)(1), which requires the court to state 
its reasons for choosing a particular point 
within the applicable sentencing guideline 
range. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States and the United States Sen- 
tencing Commission have raised concerns 
with this requirement, It has been suggest- 
ed that this requirement may be unduly 
burdensome. It has also been predicted that 
judges may resort to boilerplate statements 
of reasons that do not reflect serious consid- 
eration. Finally, some members of the Sen- 
tencing Commission have questioned wheth- 
er the feedback generated by the state- 
ments of reasons would significantly assist 
the Commission in its work. Some of those 
raising these concerns have argued that the 
requirement of a statement of reasons for 
choosing a particular point within a guide- 
line range be deleted entirely.“ 

A number of observers, on the other hand, 
believe that the requirement should be kept 
intact. They predict that the burden on the 
courts will be minimal. The statement of 
reasons, they argue, will help focus the 
judge’s thinking and will promote respect 
for the guidelines. Further, particularly at 
the upper guideline levels, where the judge 
has a fairly wide range from which to 
choose, the statement of reasons may 
reduce the appearance of unwarranted dis- 
parity. Finally, it is argued, judges’ state- 
ments of reasons will help the Sentencing 
Commission understand how judges are ap- 
proaching and applying the guidelines. 

Section 17 of the bill adopts a compromise 
approach and amends section 3553(c)(1) to 
require judges to state their reasons for 
choosing a particular point within the range 
called for by the applicable guidelines when 
the top of the range exceeds the bottom by 
more than twenty-four months. This change 
should reduce the burden on the courts, but 
will maintain the requirement of a state- 
ment of reasons for longer sentences, where 
it is likely to be of the most use to the Com- 
mission and to contribute to the fairness of 
the guideline system. 
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The amendment made by section 17 of the 
bill does not, of course, preclude a judge 
from giving reasons when the guideline 
range is 24 months or less, and it would be 
advisable for a judge to do so whenever the 
judge believes that stating a reason would 
be of assistance to the Sentencing Commis- 
sion, would reduce the appearance of un- 
warranted disparity, or would serve any 
other appropriate purpose. 


SECTION 18 


Section 18 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3563(bX12) to clarify that the Bureau of 
Prisons has the authority to accept commit- 
ments to its community corrections facilities 
when commitment to such a facility is & 
condition of probation. 

S. 1822 and H.R. 3483 as amended by the 
Senate would have allowed such commit- 
ments only when the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons indicated “that adequate 
space and suitable programs for the defend- 
ant are available at the [community correc- 
tions] facility." Section 18 of the bill rejects 
that approach because such a requirement 
would introduce an element of unwarranted 
disparity into federal sentencing practices. 
If the court determines that the appropri- 
ate sentence for a defendant is probation, 
with the condition that the defendant 
reside at or participate in the programs of a 
community corrections facility, then it 
would be unjust to that defendant to impose 
harsher conditions simply because the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Prisons had not cer- 
tified that adequate space and programs are 
available. It would be unjust to others sen- 
tenced to reside at or participate in а pro- 
gram of a community corrections facility to 
impose more lenient conditions on that de- 
fendant. If commitment to a community 
corrections facility is an appropriate condi- 
tion of probation, the court should impose 
that condition, and the Bureau of Prisons 
should find adequate space. 


SECTION 19 


Section 19 of the bill authorizes the ap- 
pointment of counsel, at government ex- 
pense, for indigent offenders charged with 
violating supervised release, or faced with a 
proceeding to modify, extend, or revoke а 
term of supervised release. 


SECTION 20 


Section 20 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3612 to give the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts the 
authority to contract with public or private 
agencies for psychiatric aftercare for of- 
fenders. 


SECTION 21 


Section 21 of the bill authorizes the Sen- 
tencing Commission, under certain circum- 
stances, to issue emergency temporary 
guidelines. Section 21 authorizes the Sen- 
tencing Commission to issue an emergency 
guideline (1) if an existing guideline has 
been invalidated; (2) if a new offense has 
been created, or an existing offense amend- 
ed; or (3) for “апу other reason relating to 
the application of a previously established 
sentencing guideline, and determined by the 
United States Sentencing Commission to be 
urgent and compelling". An emergency 
guideline so issued remains in effect until 
and during the pendency of the Commis- 
sion's next report to Congress, unless the 
guideline is rejected by an Act of Congress. 
To become permanent, an emergency guide- 
line must be submitted to Congress by the 
Commission in the manner prescribed in 28 
U.S.C. 994(p). 
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Section 21(b) provides that the Commis- 
sion’s emergency guidelines authority will 
exist for a limited time period. The Commis- 
sion’s authority to issue emergency guide- 
lines in the case of an invalidated guideline, 
or a new or amended offense, will expire on 
November 1, 1989. The Commission’s au- 
thority to issue emergency guidelines for 
“urgent and compelling” reasons will expire 
on May 1, 1988. 

It is expected that the Commission will 
use the authority to promulgate emergency 
guidelines only in truly emergency circum- 
stances. If a guideline is invalidated, a new 
offense is created, or an existing offense is 
modified, an emergency guideline may be 
unnecessary because 18 U.S.C. 3553(b) may 
adequately address situations where there is 
no applicable guideline. In such circum- 
stances, the Commission should submit a 
new or revised guideline to Congress in 
manner called for in 28 U.S.C. 994(p). 

SECTION 22 


Section 22 of the bill provides that the Su- 
preme Court’s April 29, 1985 amendment of 
Rule 35(b) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure applies to all offenses commit- 
ted 25 before the taking effect of the Sen- 
tencing Reform Act of 1984. Section 22 may 
be unnecessary,** but was included in the 
bill passed by the other body. 

SECTION 23 


Section 23(a) of the bill amends 28 U.S.C. 
994(r) to postpone the deadline for the Sen- 
tencing Commission to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress regarding the grading and 
penalties for offenses. New section 994(r) 
postpones the deadline from November 1, 
1988 to November 1, 1989. 

Section 23(b) of the bill amends 28 U.S.C. 
994(s) to delete the requirement that the 
Sentencing Commission respond to petitions 
from defendants requesting the modifica- 
tions of guidelines. Section 994(s) still re- 
quires the Commission to give due consider- 
ation to any such petition. 

SECTION 24 


Section 24 of the bill provides that as to 
offenses committed before the Sentencing 
Reform Act took effect, Rule 35(b) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, as in 
effect before the Sentencing Reform Act 
took effect, 18 U.S.C. 3553(e) and Rule 35(b) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
as amended by the Sentencing Reform Act 
all apply. 

SECTION 25 


Section 25 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 
3583(eX4) to provide that, notwithstanding 
the increased periods of supervised release 
authorized by section 8 of this legislation, 
the maximum term of imprisonment to be 
served for a violation of supervised release 
remains as in current law—three years in 
the case of а Class B felony, and two years 
in the case of а Class C or Class D felony. 


SECTION 26 


Section 26 of the bill provides that the bill 
applies only to offenses committed 27 after 
the enactment of the bill. 


FOOTNOTES 


! Pub. L. No. 98-473, 98 Stat. 1987, as amended by 
Sentencing Reform Amendments Act of 1985, § 4, 
Pub. L. No. 99-217, 99 Stat. 1728. The term “This 
chapter" in section 235(aX1) refers to chapter 2 of 
title II of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 

The date of enactment of the Sentencing Reform 
Act of 1984 was October 12, 1984, so section 
235(аХ1) as amended calls for an effective date of 
November 1, 1987. 

з See Hearings on Sentencing Guidelines before 
the Subcomm. on Crim. Justice of the House Comm. 
on the Judiciary, 100th Cong., 1st Sess. (statements 
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of Judge Stephen G. Breyer; Benjamin F. Baer, 
Chairman, United States Parole Commission; and 
Peter Goldberger) [publication forthcoming] (here- 
inafter cited as “ Hearings”). 

* Art. I, $9, cl. 3. 

«Тһеге are other ex post facto problems with 


* As 


19 See S. 1822, 100th Cong., Ist Sess., $ 103,; Н.Н. 
3483, 100th Cong., 1st Sess., § 103 (as amended by 
the Senate). 

!! See S. Rep. No. 225, 98th Cong., 1st Sess. 78-79 
(1984); Б. Rep. No. 223, 98th Cong., 1st Sess. 75-76 
(1984). 

"The Sentencing Commission has asserted that, 
“in principle, the Commission, by specifying that it 
had adequately considered 


appropriate sentence.”). See also id. at 78-78. 
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Like the second determination required by sec- 
tion 3553(b)—whether the circumstance should 
result in a sentence different from that called for 

determina: 


present in the case. Such а comparison 
made in the abstract by the Sentencing Commis- 
sion, but can only be made by the court in the con- 


of sentencing. Since the purpose of section 3(1) and 
(2) of the bill is to ensure that section 3553(b) as 
enacted not be so interpreted, the Sentencing Com- 
mission's assertion would not be correct after the 


approp! tence.”). 
18-19; S. Rep. No. 223, 98th Cong., ist Sess. 49, 75- 
16 (1983). 
The addition of Senate Amendment No. 7043, dis- 


and legislative history, Senate 
No. 7043 enlarged judicial sentencing 
over what had been provided in the legislation as 
reported by the Senate Committee in 


Н.Н. Rep. No. 390, 100th Cong., 1st Sess. 2-3 (1987). 
See also Conyers, Unresolved Issues in the Federal 
Sentencing Reform Act, 32 Fed. Bar News & J. 68, 
69 (1985). 

15 130 Cong. Record 813520 (daily ed. Oct. 4, 1984) 
(Thurmond and others) amendment no. 7043). See 
also Conyers, Unresolved Issues in the Federal Sen- 
E er ae 32 Fed. Bar News & J. 68, 69 
( ). 

16 H.R. 5690, 98th Cong., 2d Sess., title ІП, $ 302 
(reprinted іп 130 Cong. Record H10690 (daily ed. 
€ 2, 1984); id. at H10859 (House adopts H.R. 
5690). 

‘7 H.R. 6012, 98th Cong., 2d Sess. (1984), as re- 
ported by the Committee on the Judiciary, required 
the court to impose a sentence called for by sen- 
tencing guidelines unless the court found a depar- 
ture warranted, on the basis of the circumstances 
of the offense or information about the defendant, 
under a provision requiring the court to “ 
the least severe appropriate" punishment. H.R. 
6012, 98th Cong., 2d Sess., § 2 (1984) (proposed 18 
U.S.C. 3522(b), 3523(bX2)), reprinted in H.R. Rep. 
No. 1017, 98th Cong. 2d Sess. 2 (1984). See H.R. 
Rep. No. 1017, 98th Cong., 2d Sess. 41-42, 43 (1984) 
(“that a sentence outside the guidelines is the least 
severe measure sufficient to serve the purposes of 
sentencing would be an adequate reason for depar- 
ture from the guidelines.) 

The Judiciary Committee did not take H.R. 6012 
to the Floor, but included its provisions, in modified 
form, in an amendment to H.R. 5690. The House 
agreed to the amendment and passed H.R. 5690. 130 
Cong. Record H10859 (daily ed. Oct. 2, 1984). 

One of the provisions in H.R. 6012 that was modi- 
fied before inclusion in H.R. 5690 was the departure 
standard. The modification changed the form but 
not the substance of the standard. Thus, H.R. 5690 
required the court to “impose a sentence sufficient, 
but not greater than necessary, " to meet the pur- 
poses of sentencing. H.R. 5690, 98th Cong., 2d Sess., 
title III, $302 (1984) (proposed 18 U.S.C. 
3523(bX2)), reprinted in 130 Cong. Record H10691 
(daily ed. Oct. 2, 1984), 

Senate Amendment No. 7043 1 the lan- 
guage of the departure standard in H.R. 5690. 130 
Cong. Record 813520 (daily ed. Oct. 4, 1984) (the 
court must “impose a sentence sufficient, but not 
greater than necessary, to comply with” the pur- 
poses of sentencing). 

18 See п. 17 supra. 

t° The “plainly unreasonable" standard differs 
from the “unreasonable” standard applicable to ap- 
pellate review of a sentence outside the applicable 
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guideline range. See 18 U.S.C, 3742(eX2) The 

House negotiators suggested that the “unreason- 

able” standard govern both situations, but in the 

end agreed to accept the other body’s formulation 
of “plainly unreasonable”. 

“Plainly unreasonable” is a more rigorous test 
than “unreasonable”, and consequently a sentence 
imposed where there is no applicable guideline will 
. on appeal than will a sen- 

tence departing from an applicable sentencing 
guideline. A district court, therefore, has greater 
discretion where there is no applicable guideline, 
which may result in greater disparity among sen- 
tences imposed where there is no applicable guide- 
line. Under the law in effect before the Sentencing 

Reform Act of 1984 took effect, the Parole Commis- 

sion could, and did, reduce such disparity. Since the 

Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 abolishes the 

Parole Commission and the parole function, cur- 

rent law provides no practicable way to minimize 

the disparity. 

20 This section should be read in conjunction with 
section 25 of the bill, which maintains at current 
levels the penalty for violating a condition of a 
term of supervised release. 

1! Section 14 of the bill leaves several important 
issues unresolved. First, there is no system in effect 
for the transfer of prisoners from foreign countries 
who commit offenses (see пп. 5, 6 supra) after the 
taking effect of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 
Second, if, as is anticipated by section 235(b) of the 
Sentencing Reform Act of 1984, the United States 
Parole Commission goes out of existence on Novem- 
ber 1, 1992, there will no longer be any system in 
effect for the transfer of prisioners from foreign 
countries who committed offenses prior to the 
taking effect of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 
Legislation will be required to deal with both of 
these situations. 

The House negotiators’ preferred approach to the 
first problem is to give the Parole Commission au- 
thority to release offenders transferred from for- 
eign countries for offenses committed after Novem- 
ber 1, 1987, since the Parole Commission will al- 
ready be performing this function as to transferees 
who committed offenses before November 1, 1987. 

As to the second problem, the best solution is 
similar to that discussed above at note 4. The 
Parole Commission should remain in existence 
after November 1, 1992, and should continue to per- 
form prisoner transfer functions, until such time as 
there are no longer any individuals under Parole 
Commission jurisdiction for offenses committed 
before the taking effect of the Sentencing Reform 
Act of 1984. 

? Section 16 of the bill does not relieve the Sen- 
tencing Commission from its obligation to promul- 
gate guidelines for petty offenses, See 28 U.S.C. 
994(a)(1), (b). 

зз See discussion of section 5 of the bill. supra. 

24 There have been no objections raised to the re- 
quirement of 18 U.S.C. 3553(cX2) that judges ex- 
plain why а sentence outside the applicable guide- 
line range was imposed. 

28 See nn. 5, 6 supra. 

26 See Н. Rep. No. 169, 100th Cong., Ist Sess. 17- 
18. 

#т See nn. 5, 6 supra. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, DC, November 9, 1987. 

Hon. JOHN CONYERS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Criminal Jus- 
tice, Committee on the Judiciary, House 
of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN; This is to confirm 
the support of the Department of Justice 
for the compromise package of sentencing 
reform and criminal fine amendments 
worked out last Friday. It is my understand- 
ing that the United States Sentencing Com- 
mission and the Judicial Conference en- 
dorse this compromise as well. 

Let me take this opportunity to express 
our gratitude for your efforts as well as 
those of Congressman Gekas and Congress- 
man Fish to arrive at an acceptable compro- 
mise on the issue of sentencing reform and 
criminal fine amendments. Given the fact 
that you were recently caught in & ие 
ing cross-fire between the its and 
the courts on the delay issue, I could have 
understood had you determined to be done 
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with the issue of sentencing reform. The 
fact that you have persevered in seeking to 
process the important amendments set out 
in the compromise bill reflects great credit 
upon the Subcommittee and the Congress. 
On behalf of the law enforcement communi- 
ty, we deeply appreciate your leadership 
and stand ready to lend any possible assist- 
ance to you in securing action on this com- 
promise legislation. We believe that these 
amendments are extremely important to 
the proper functioning of the new sentenc- 
ing system. 

In closing, I should add that your Sub- 
committee staff deserves commendation for 
their efforts in working out the myriad of 
issues which have made this compromise 
possible. They have displayed utmost pro- 
fessionalism in all of their work. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN R. BOLTON, 
Assistant Attorney General 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 
and I rise in support of S. 1822. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation repre- 
sents a compromise between both 
bodies on sentencing reform amend- 
ments. As the subcommittee chairman 
explained, the House passed the 
Criminal Fine Improvements Act 
(H.R. 3483) on October 27. On October 
30, the Senate responded by adding an 
additional title to the House-passed 
bill which contained numerous amend- 
ments to the Sentencing Reform Act 
of 1984. Subsequent to that, negotia- 
tions ensued involving all the interest- 
ed parties in the Congress along with 
the Department of Justice, the U.S. 
Sentencing Commission and the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States. 

What we are doing today is unravel- 
ing a somewhat complex parliamenta- 
ry situation by passing two separate 
pieces of legislation that have been 
скос to by all of the interested par- 

es. 

In S. 1822 we are considering sepa- 
rately the amendments made in the 
area of sentencing and agreeing to a 
compromise which has been developed 
by Members of the House and the 
Senate, and endorsed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. In considering H.R. 
3483, we are agreeing to the compro- 
mise worked out by these same parties 
concerning the criminal fines aspects 
which are essentially the same as the 
bill the House passed on October 27. 

One significant sentencing amend- 
ment is in section 3. It deals with the 
standard which controls a trial judge’s 
ability to depart from the new sen- 
tencing guidelines, when he finds 
present an aggravating or mitigating 
circumstance that was not adequately 
taken into consideration by the Com- 
mission in formulating those guide- 
lines. A few words of explanation are 
helpful. The amendment contained in 
section 3 of S. 1822 is in essence a clar- 
ification of the existing standard, as 
the chairman has stated. It is not 
meant to make departure from the 
guidelines easier than it ought to be, 
but only to assist the sentencing judge 
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when he finds a circumstance, be it 
mitigating or aggravating, which is 
present to a degree not adequately 
taken into account by the guidelines. 

Also, the bill in section 2 would solve 
one of the major constitutional ques- 
tions raised in connection with the 
guidelines—the ex post facto prob- 
lem—by amending the 1984 law, so as 
to make it clear that the new guide- 
lines will apply only to criminal con- 
duct occurring after the guidelines are 
in effect. 

Another important amendment to 
the Sentencing Reform Act contained 
in the bill, would give the Sentencing 
Commission the power to promulgate 
so-called emergency guidelines when 
one of its previously promulgated 
guidelines has been invalidated, or a 
new Federal offense has been created, 
or an existing one is amended. This 
emergency power would expire No- 
vember 1, 1989, thus giving the Con- 
gress an opportunity to examine how 
well the Commission has used this au- 
thority. The bill would furthermore 
give the Commission a one-time au- 
thority for any other reason until May 
1, 1988 to promulgate “urgent and 
compelling” guideline amendments. 
This latter catchall authority is meant 
to facilitate the operation of the first 
set of guidelines which nearly every- 
one recognizes will need quick techni- 
cal and in some cases substantive 
amendments in order to succeed. 

In recognition that the first year of 
guidelines operation will be hectic, sec- 
tion 23 postpones for an additional 
year a requirement that the Sentenc- 
ing Commission report to Congress its 
recommendations on grading and pen- 
alities for Federal offenses. Under cur- 
rent law, the Commission has only 1 
year to compile such a report. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation repre- 
sents action that will help not only to 
make recently effective sentencing 
guidelines work, but also to continue 
important improvements made by the 
Criminal Fine Enforcement Act of 
1984. I urge its adoption. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
only to state publicly and for the 
record that the cooperation of the 
gentleman from New York, HAMILTON 
FrsH, ranking Republican member of 
the Judiciary Committee, was very im- 
portant in reaching this accord. Also, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
GEORGE GEKAS, ranking Republican 
member of the Subcommittee on 
Criminal Justice, was as usual helpful 
in assisting us to work out these nego- 
tiations with our counterparts in the 
other body and with the Department 
of Justice. I express to them publicly 
our deep appreciation, as well as to 
our staffs, for the hard work that was 
entered into by many of them in 
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reaching the accord we are now able to 
bring to the House without objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CONYERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, as the chair- 
man of the subcommittee knows, we 
had one other member of our commit- 
tee who wanted to engage in a collo- 
quy with respect to the chairman’s un- 
derstanding as to the standard for de- 
parture. In his absence, I wonder if 
the chairman would answer this ques- 
tion. My question to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you would care to give us the 
benefit of your understanding as to 
the standard for departure in S. 1822? 

Mr. CONYERS. I will be happy to. 

Let me reiterate that I view the 
phrase “kind or degree” as clarifying 
and not expanding the courts’ author- 
ity to depart from the guidelines. A 
concern has been raised that without 
this phrase some courts might errone- 
ously interpret the Sentencing Reform 
Act as limiting their ability to consider 
seriously aggravating or mitigating cir- 
cumstances if those circumstances 
were mentioned at all by the guide- 
lines, even if the case before the court 
was clearly different from what the 
Sentencing Commission had in mind 
in writing the guidelines. 

Let me suggest an example that il- 
lustrates this point. Take the case of a 
bank robber who abducts a person to 
aid his escape. The guidelines say that 
the court should increase the punish- 
ment by four levels on the sentencing 
grid because of the abduction. Imag- 
ine, however, that in the case before 
the judge, the defendant abducted sev- 
eral children for an extended period of 
time and subjected them to physical 
or psychological abuse. This is clearly 
not the type of case the Sentencing 
Commission had in mind. Shouldn’t 
the judge be able to increase the pen- 
alty by more than four levels? Similar- 
ly, there will be cases where a mitigat- 
ing circumstance is present in the case 
to a degree not adequately considered 
by the Commission. 

In such case, the phrase “kind or 
degree” will clarify that the judge can 
depart and give a harsher or more le- 
nient sentence because the aggravat- 
ing or mitigating circumstance is 
present to a degree not adequately 
taken into consideration by the Com- 
mission in formulating the guidelines. 
Without the addition of this phrase 
the judge might conclude that he is 
limited, in the bank robbery example, 
to the four level increase the guide- 
lines specify for abduction. This is not 
what the Sentencing Reform Act in- 
tended and I therefore view this 
amendment as a clarification. 

Mr. FISH. I thank the chairman 
very much for his statement, particu- 
larly emphasizing that this is in large 
part a clarifying amendment as con- 
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tained іп both 
statements. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. LUNGREN. Mr. Speaker, let me just say 
that | strongly support the technical amend- 
ments to the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 
These amendments have the support of the 
administration and represent a reasonable ap- 
proach to implementing the guidelines. 

However, there is one provision | would like 
to discuss—that of the departure standard in 
section 102. Specifically, | am interested in 
the addition of the words “of a kind or 
standard. 

my understanding that this is just a clar- 
ification of the “departure standard” and not 
an expansion. My understanding is that this 
legislation does not give greater rights to 
depart from the guidelines than the 1984 stat- 
ute. It mirrors the language in the Senate 
committee report on the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 (C.F. Report No. 
98-225, PPS. 78-79). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KILDEE). The question is оп the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
Senate bill, S. 1822, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate bill, as amended, was passed. 

The title of the Senate bil was 
amended so as to read: "An Act to 
amend title 18, United States Code, 
and other provisions of law relating to 
sentencing for criminal offenses." 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on S. 
1822, the Senate bill just passed. 

The pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


our prepared 


CRIMINAL FINE IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT OF 1987 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 3483) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
improve certain provisions relating to 
imposition and collection of criminal 
fines, and for other purposes, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, апа 
concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment. 

'The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the House amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment, as fol- 


House amendment to Senate amendment: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
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by the Senate amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Criminal 
Fine Improvements Act of 1987". 
SEC. 2. DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE ADMIN- 


ISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS IN RELATION TO 
FINES. 


Section 604(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (17) as 
paragraph (18); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (16) the 
following new paragraph: 

"(17) Establish procedures and mecha- 
nisms within the judicial branch for proc- 
essing fines, restitution, forfeitures of bail 
bonds or collateral, and assessments;". 

SEC. 3. SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS. 

Section 3013 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

"(c) The obligation to pay an assessment 
ceases five years after the date of the judg- 
ment. 

"(d) For the purposes of this section, an 
offense under section 13 of this title is an 
offense against the United States.". 

SEC. 4. DEFINITION OF PETTY OFFENSE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 1 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“8 19. Petty offense defined 

“As used in this title, the term ‘petty of- 
tense means a Class B misdemeanor, а 
Class C misdemeanor, or an infraction.". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 1 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“19. Petty offense defined.". 

(c) CLARIFYING AMENDMENT TO EARLIER 
TECHNICAL PROVISION.—Section 38(a) of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure Technical 
Amendments Act of 1986 is amended by 
striking out “section 23” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 34(a).”. 

SEC. 5. ELIMINATION OF OBSOLETE PROVISION. 

Subsection (b) of section 3559 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “except that:” and all that follows 
through the end of the subsection and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “, except that the 
maximum term of imprisonment is the term 
authorized by the law describing the of- 
fense.". 

SEC. 6. AUTHORIZED FINES. 

Section 3571 of title 18, United States 

Code, is amended to read as follows: 


"8 3571. Sentence of fine 


“(a) IN GENERAL.—A defendant who has 
been found guilty of an offense may be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine. 

"(b) FINES FOR INDIVIDUALS.—Except as 
provided in subsection (e) of this section, an 
individual who has been found guilty of an 
offense may be fined not more than the 
greatest of— 

“(1) the amount specified in the law set- 
ting forth the offense; 

“(2) the applicable amount under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section; 

“(3) for a felony, not more than $250,000; 

“(4) for a misdemeanor resulting in death, 
not more than $250,000; 

"(5) for a Class А misdemeanor that does 
not result in death; not more than $100,000; 

“(6) for а Class B or C misdemeanor that 
does not result in death, not more than 
$5,000; or 
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"(7) for an infraction, not. more than 


“(с) FINES FOR ORGANIZATIONS.—Except as 
provided in subsection (e) of this section, an 
individual who has been found guilty of an 
offense may be fined not more than the 
greatest of— 

“(1) the amount specified in the law set- 
ting forth the offense; 

“(2) the applicable amount under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section; 

“(3) for a felony, not more than $500,000; 

“(4) for a misdemeanor resulting in death, 
not more than $500,000; 

“(5) for a Class A misdemeanor that does 
not result in death, not more than $200,000; 

“(6) for a Class B or C misdemeanor that 
does not result in death, not more than 
$10,000; and 

“(7) for an infraction, not more than 
$10,000. 

“(а) ALTERNATIVE FINE BASED ON GAIN OR 
Loss.—If any person derives pecuniary gain 
from the offense, or if the offense results in 
pecuniary loss to a person other than the 
defendant, the defendant may be fined not 
more than the greater of twice the gross 
gain or twice the gross loss, unless imposi- 
tion of a fine under this subsection would 
unduly compliance or prolong the sentenc- 
ing process. 

"(e) SPECIAL RULE FoR LOWER FINE SPECI- 
FIED IN SUBSTANTIVE PROVISION.—If a law 
setting forth an offense specifies no fine or 
a fine that is lower than the fine otherwise 
applicable under this section and such law, 
by specific reference, exempts the offense 
from the applicability of the fine otherwise 
applicable under this section, the defendant 
may not be fined more than the amount 
specified in the law setting forth the of- 
fense.". 

SEC. 7. IMPOSITION OF A SENTENCE OF FINE AND 
RELATED MATTERS. 


Section 3572 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
*8 3572. Imposition of a sentence of fine and re- 
lated matters 


“(а) Facrors To BE CONSIDERED.—In deter- 
mining whether to impose a fine, and the 
amount, time for payment, and method of 
payment of a fine, the court shall consider, 
in addition to the factors set forth in section 
3553(a)— 

“(1) the defendant's income, earning ca- 
pacity, and financial resources; 

“(2) the burden that the fine will impose 
upon the defendant, any person who is fi- 
nancially dependent on the defendant, or 
any other person (including a government) 
that would be responsible for the welfare of 
any person financially dependent on the de- 
fendant, relative to the burden that alterna- 
tive punishments would impose; 

“(3) any pecuniary loss inflicted upon 
others as a result of the offense; 

“(4) whether restitution is ordered or 
made and the amount of such restitution; 

“(5) the need to deprive the defendant of 
illegally obtained gains from the offense; 

“(6) whether the defendant can pass on to 
consumers or other persons the expense of 
the fine; and 

"(7) if the defendant is an organization, 
the size of the organization and any meas- 
ure taken by the organization to discipline 
any officer, director, employee, or agent of 
the organization responsible for the offense 
апа to prevent a recurrence of such an of- 
fense. 

“(b) Еіне Not TO IMPAIR ABILITY TO MAKE 
RESTITUTION.—lÍ, as a result of a conviction, 
the defendant has the obligation to make 
restitution to а victim of the offense, the 
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court shall impose a fine or other monetary 
penalty only to the extent that such fine or 
penalty will not impair the ability of the de- 
fendant to make restitution. 

"(c) EFFECT OF FINALITY OF JUDGMENT.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that a sentence to 
pay a fine can subsequently be— 

"(1) modified or remitted under section 
3573; 

“(2) corrected under rule 35 and section 
3742; or 

“(3) appealed and modified under section 
3742; a judgment that includes such a sen- 
tence is a final judgment for all other pur- 


poses. 

"(d) Тіме, METHOD OF PAYMENT, AND RE- 
LATED ITEMS.—A person sentenced to pay a 
fine or other monetary penalty shall make 
such payment immediately, unless, in the 
interest of justice, the court provides for 
payment on а date certain or in install- 
ments. If the court provides for payment in 
installments, the installments shall be in 
equal monthly payments over the period 
provided by the court, unless the court es- 
tablishes another schedule. If the judgment 
permits other than immediate payment, the 
period provided for shall not exceed five 
years, excluding any period served by the 
defendant as imprisonment for the offense. 

"(e) ALTERNATIVE SENTENCE PRECLUDED.— 
At the time а defendant is sentenced to pay 
а fine, the court may not impose an alterna- 
tive sentence to be carried out if the fine is 
not paid. 

() RESPONSIBILITY FOR PAYMENT OF MON- 
ETARY OBLIGATION RELATING TO ORGANIZA- 
TION.—If a sentence includes a fine, special 
assessment, or other monetary obligation 
(including interest) with respect to an orga- 
nization, each individual authorized to make 
disbursements for the organization has a 
duty to pay the obligation from assets of 
the organization. If such an obligation is im- 
posed on а director, officer, shareholder, 
employee, or agent of an organization, pay- 
ments may not be made, directly or indirect- 
ly, from assets of the organization, unless 
the court finds that such payment is ex- 
pressly permissible under applicable State 
law. 

"(g) SECURITY FOR STAYED FINE.—If a sen- 
tence imposing a fine is stayed, the court 
shall, absent exceptional circumstances ( as 
determined by the court)— 

“(1) require the defendant to deposit, in 
the registry of the district court, any 
amount of the fine that is due; 

“(2) require the defendant to provide a 
bond or other security to ensure payment of 
the fine; or 

“(3) restrain the defendant from transfer- 
ring or dissipating assets. 

"(h) DELINQUENCY.—A fine is delinquent if 
а payment is more than 30 days late. 

“(i) DEFAULT.—A fine is in default if a pay- 
ment is delinquent for more than 90 days. 
When a fine is in default, the entire amount 
of the fine is due within 30 days after notifi- 
ciation of the default, notwithstanding any 
installment schedule.". 

SEC. 8. REVISION OF MODIFICATION OR REMISSION 
PROVISION. 

(a) Orrense.—Section 3573 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“8 3573. Petition of the Government for Modifica- 
tion or Remission 
“Upon petition of the Government show- 
ing that reasonable efforts to collect a fine 
or assessment are not likely to be effective, 
the court may, in the interest of justice— 
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“(1) remit all or part of the unpaid por- 
tion of the fine or special assessment, in- 
cluding interest and penalties; 

“(2) defer payment of the fine or special 
assessment to a date certain or pursuant to 
an installment schedule; or 

"(3) extend a date certain or an install 
ment schedule previously ordered. 


A petition under this subsection shall be 
filed in the court in which sentence was 
originally imposed, unless the court trans- 
fers jurisdiction to another court.". 

"(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter C of chapter 227 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the item for section 3573 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


"3573. Petition of the Government for 
Modification or Revision.“. 


SEC. 9. RECEIPT OF FINES—INTERIM PROVISIONS. 

“(а) NOVEMBER 1, 1987 TO APRIL 30, 1988.— 
Notwithstanding section 3611 of title 18, 
United States Code, & person who, during 
the period beginning on November 1, 1987, 
and ending on April 30, 1988, is sentenced to 
pay a fine or assessment shall pay a fine or 
assessment (including any interest or penal- 
ty) to the clerk of the court, with respect to 
ап offense committed on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1984, and to the Attorney General, 
with respect to an offense committed after 
December, 31, 1984. 

(b) May 1, 1988, To OCTOBER 31, 1988.—(1) 
Notwithstanding section 3611 of title 18, 
United States Code, а person who during 
the period beginning on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on October 31, 1988, is sentenced to 
pay а fine or assessment shall pay the fine 
or assessment in accordance with this sub- 
section. 

(2) In а case initiated by citation or viola- 
tion notice, such person shall pay the fine 
or assessment (including any interest or 
penalty), as specified by the Director of the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Such Director may specify that 
such payment be made to the clerk of the 
court or in the manner provided for under 
section 604(аХ17) of title 28, United States 
Code. 

(3) In any other case, such person shall 
pay the fine or assessment (including any 
interest or penalty) to the clerk of the 
court, with respect to an offense committed 
on or before December 31, 1984, and to the 
Attorney General, with respect to an of- 
fense committed after December 31, 1984. 
SEC. 10. кан OF FINES—PERMANENT PROVI- 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 3611 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 3611. Payment of a fine 


“A person who is sentenced to pay a fine 
or assessment shall pay the fine or assess- 
ment (including any interest or penalty), as 
specified by the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts. 
Such Director may specify that such pay- 
ment be made to the clerk of the court or in 
the manner provided for under section 
604(аХ17) of title 28, United States Code.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to any fine imposed after October 31, 
1988. Such amendment shall also apply with 

to any fine imposed on or before Oc- 
tober 31, 1988, if the fine remains uncollect- 
ed as of February 1, 1989, unless the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts determines further 
delay is necessary. If the Director so deter- 
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mines, the amendment made by this section 
shall apply with respect to any such fine im- 
posed on or before October 31, 1988, if the 
fine remains uncollected as of May 1, 1989. 
SEC, 11, COLLECTION AMENDMENTS. 

(a) NOTIFICATION OF RECEIPT AND RELATED 
Marrers.—Section 3612(a) of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(а) NOTIFICATION OF RECEIPT AND RELATED 
MaTTERS.—The clerk or the person designat- 
ed under section 604(аХ17) of title 28 shall 
notify the Attorney General of each receipt 
of a payment with respect to which a certifi- 
cation is made under subsection (b), togeth- 
er with other appropriate information relat- 
ing to such payment. The notification shall 
be provided— 

“(1) in such manner as may be 
upon by the Attorney General and the Di- 
rector of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts; and 

“(2) within 15 days after the receipt or at 
such other time as may be determined joint- 
ly by the Attorney General and the director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 


If the fifteenth day under paragraph (2) is a 
Saturday, Sunday, or legal public holiday, 
the clerk, or the person designated under 
section 604(a)(17) of title 28, shall provide 
notification not later than the next day 
that is not & Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
public holiday.“ 

(b) INFORMATION To BE INCLUDED IN JUDG- 
MENT.—Section 3612(b) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) INFORMATION To BE INCLUDED IN JUDG- 
MENT; JUDGMENT To BE TRANSMITTED TO AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL.—(1) A judgment or order 
imposing, modifying, or remitting а fine of 
more than $100 shall include— 

"(A) the name, social security account 
number, mailing address, and residence ad- 
dress of the defendant; 

“(B) the docket number of the case; 

“(C) the original amount of the fine and 
the amount that is due and unpaid; 

"(D) the schedule of payments (if other 
than immediate payment is permitted under 
section 3572(d)); 

"(E) а description of any modification or 
remission; and 

"(F) if other than immediate payment is 
permitted, а requirement that, until the 
fine is paid in full, the defendant notify the 
Attorney General of any change in the 
mailing address or residence address of the 
defendant not later than thirty days after 
the change occurs. 

“(2) Not later than ten days after entry of 
the judgment or order, the court shall 
transmit a certified copy of the judgment or 
order to the Attorney General.“. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 3612(d) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“section 3572(i)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 3572(h)". 

(2) Section 3612(e) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“section 3572(j)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 3572(1)”. 

(d) INTEREST ON FINES.—Section 3612(f) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“({) INTEREST ON FINES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The defendant shall pay 
interest on any fine of more than $2,500, 
unless the fine is paid in full before the fif- 
teenth day after the date of the judgment. 
If that day is a Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
public holiday, the defendant shall be liable 
for interest beginning with the next day 
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that is not a Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
public holiday. 

“(2) CoMPUTATION.—Interest on a fine 
shall be computed— 

“(А) daily (from the first day on which 
the defendant is liable for interest under 
paragraph (1)); and 

"(B) at a rate equal to the coupon issue 
yield equivalent (as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) of the average ac- 
cepted auction price for the last auction of 
fifty-two week United States Treasury bills 
settled before the first day on which the de- 
fendant is liable for interest under para- 
graph (1). 

“(3) MODIFICATION OF INTEREST BY COURT.— 
If the court determines that the defendant 
does not have the ability to pay interest 
under this subsection, the court may— 

(A) waive the requirement for interest; 

“(B) limit the total of interest payable to 
a specific dollar amount; or 

“(C) limit the length of the period during 
which interest accrues.”’. 

(е) PENALTY FOR DELINQUENT FINE; WAIVER 
оғ INTEREST OR FINE BY ATTORNEY GENER- 
AL.—Section 3612 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsections: 

"(g) PENALTY FOR DELINQUENT FINE.—If а 
fine becomes delinquent, the defendant 
shall pay, as a penalty, an amount equal to 
10 percent of the principal amount that is 
delinquent. If a fine becomes in default, the 
defendant shall pay, as a penalty, an addi- 
tional amount equal to 15 percent of the 
principal amount that is in default. 

"(h) WAIVER OF INTEREST OR PENALTY BY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
may waive all or part of any interest or pen- 
alty under this section if, as determined by 
the Attorney General, reasonable efforts to 
collect the interest or penalty are not likely 
to be effective. 

“(1) APPLICATION OF PAYMENTS.—Payments 
relating to fines shall be applied in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) to principal; (2) to costs; 
(3) to interest; and (4) to penalties.". 

SEC. 12. RECEIPT OF RESTITUTION PAYMENTS BY 
COURTS. 


Section 3663(fX4) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “ог the 
person designated under section 604(a)(17) 
of title 28" after Attorney General". 

SEC. 13. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act, except that the 
amendment made by section 9 shall take 
effect as provided in such section and the 
amendments made by sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
10, and 11 shall take effect on the date of 
the taking effect of section 12(a)(2) of the 
Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 

Mr. CONYERS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the House amendment to the 
Senate amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do not plan to 
object, but I reserve the right to object 
for the purpose of asking the chair- 
man of the subcommittee if he would 
explain this legislation to us. 
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Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, this bill is identi- 
cal, with one substantive change and 
minor technical corrections, to the 
bill, H.R. 3483, the Criminal Fine Im- 
provements Act of 1987, passed by the 
House on October 27, 1987. As I stated 
at that time, the bill is intended to 
carry forward, with certain modifica- 
tions agreed to by all of the interested 
parties, the criminal fine provisions 
that were in effect until the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act took effect on Novem- 
ber 1, 1987. The bill is supported by 
the U.S. Department of Justice and 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
courts. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1 


Section 1 of the bill provides that the 
short title of the legislation is the “Criminal 
Fine Improvements Act of 1987." 


SECTION 2 


Section 2 of the bill is identical to section 
2 of the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. See H.R. Rep. No. 390, 100th 
Cong., 1st Sess. 4 (1987). 


SECTION 3 


Section 3 of the bill is identical to section 
3 of the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. See id. at 4. 


SECTION 4 


Section 4 of the bill is identical to section 
4 of the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. See id. at 4-5. 


SECTION 5 


Section 5 of the bill is identical to section 
5 of the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. See id. at 5. 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 of the bill is identical to section 
6 of the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. See id. at 5-6. 


SECTION 7 


Section 7 of the bill is identical, with one 
addition, to section 7 of the bill passed by 
the House on October 27, 1987. See id. at 6- 
8. The addition is a new sentence in 18 
U.S.C. 3572(d), which governs time and 
method of payment of fines, and provides 
that for a fine that is to be paid in install- 
ments, the “installments shall be in equal 
monthly payments over the period provided 
by the court, unless the court establishes 
some other schedule.” This sentence was 
added to establish a rule in case the sen- 
tencing court’s order did not specify the 
amount of each installment. 


SECTION 8 


Section 8 of the bill amends 18 U.S.C. 3573 
(“Modification or remission of fine”). Under 
current law, which took effect November 1, 
1987, only the defendant can petition a 
court for a modification or remission of a 
fine. Under the law in effect before Novem- 
ber 1, 1987, the government could, in effect, 
modify or remit a fine by filing a satisfac- 
tion of judgment with the court. The De- 
partment of Justice originally proposed an 
amendment to section 3573 to allow the gov- 
ernment, as well as the defendant, to peti- 
tion the court for modification or remission 
of a fine. Department’s proposal was based 
on its belief that rather than filing a satis- 
faction of judgment, it should be able to 
obtain a court order modifying or remitting 
an uncollectable fine. The House agreed 
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with this proposal and included it as section 
8 in the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. 

The Senate, however, modified this provi- 
sion to allow only the government to peti- 
tion for modification or remission of a fine. 
The Senate apparently felt that allowing a 
defendant to petition for the modification 
of a fine is inconsistent with a determinant 
sentencing system. The House has agreed to 
accept the Senate version of section 3573 as 
part of an overall compromise on this bill 
and 8. 1822, the “Sentencing Act of 1987”, 
which the House will also take up today. 

Under section 8 of the bill, the govern- 
ment may petition for modification or re- 
mission of a fine or assessment. The court is 
authorized to grant the government’s re- 
quest, in the interest of justice, if the gov- 
ernment shows that “reasonable efforts to 
collect a fine or assessment are not likely to 
be effective”. 


SECTION 9 

Section 9 of the bill is identical to section 
9 of the bill passed by the House on October 
27, 1987. See id. at 8-9. 

SECTION 210 

Section 210 of the bill is identical to sec- 
tion 10 of the bill passed by the House on 
October 27, 1987. See id. at 10. 

SECTION 211 

Section 211 of the bill is identical, with a 
technical correction, to section 11 of the bill 
passed by the House on October 27, 1987. 
See id at 10-11. Section 211 corrects a tech- 
nical error in section 11 of the bill passed by 
the House on October 27, 1987 by deleting 
the firal reference to “Attorney General” in 
new section 3612(a) and replacing it with 
“clerk or the person designated under sec- 
tion 604(a)(17) of title 28.” 

SECTION 212 

Section 212 of the bill is identical to sec- 
tion 12 of the bill passed by the House on 
October 27, 1987. See id. at 11. 

SECTION 213 

Section 213 of the bill is identical to sec- 
tion 13 of the bill passed by the House on 
October 27, 1987. See id. at 11-12. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 3483. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN HOUS- 
ING AND COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate Joint Reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 220) to provide for 
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the extension of certain programs re- 
lating to housing and community de- 
velopment, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation in the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, under my 
reservation I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ], chairman 
of the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Subcommittee, for an expla- 
nation of his unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, 
Senate Joint Resolution 220 provides 
for another temporary extension of 
the FHA insuring authorities which 
expired at midnight, November 15, 
1987, until December 2, 1987. We must 
provide for this extension again be- 
cause the Senate was unable to con- 
clude its consideration on the confer- 
ence report on S. 825, the housing au- 
thorization bill, last Friday. It is my 
understanding that the Senate will 
take up the conference report tomor- 
row afternoon and hopefully conclude 
their consideration at that time. The 
extension until December 2 will give 
the White House an opportunity to 
carefully consider whether or not they 
would sign this most important legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not want any 
shutdown on any FHA or Farmers 
Home programs so I urge my col- 
leagues to promptly approach this 
temporary extender. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentlewom- 
an from New Jersey [Mrs. RoUKEMA], 
as well as the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. WYLIE], ranking minority 
member of the full committee, for 
their perseverance in this matter. As à 
matter of fact, I will be the first to say 
they should be commended and con- 
gratulated for the permanent exten- 
sion feature in what we hope will be 
the definite act for an extension of au- 
thorization of our housing programs. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I 
wish to state that the minority fully 
supports Senate Joint Resolution 220, 
legislation to extend certain authori- 
ties relating to housing and communi- 
ty development programs that fall 
under the jurisdiction of the Banking 
Committee. These include authoriza- 
tion for FHA, and Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

These authorities expired yesterday, 
November 15, and this resolution 
would extend them through December 
2 of this year. 

The House approved a permanent 
authorization for FHA a week ago 
today when it voted virtually unani- 
mously for the conference report on 
the housing bill. The Senate has not 
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yet completed action on its conference 
report, and, consequently, this new 
temporary extension of authority is 
necessary. 
I urge adoption of this resolution. 
Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of 
reauthorization of borrowing authority for the 
FHA until December 2, but | am disappointed 
that we must legislate from day-to-day, and 
week-to-week in a piecemeal fashion the 
funding of major Federal programs such as 
this. It is a waste of this body's time and the 
taxpayers' money for us to be extending 
agency reauthorization for a 2-week period. 
We must send a strong message to the 
other body that we abhor the making of foot- 
ball out of an essential Federal program and 
will not be tolerated by conscientious House 
members. However, the FHA cannot be al- 
lowed to languish penniless—FHA has helped 
more than 15 million American families 
_ the dream of homeownership in its 
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the substance of this bill is not the 
is that we are failing 
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year we extended FHA reauthorization 
seven times. This is the third time this year we 
are called upon to repeat ourselves. There is 
permanent FHA authorization in the confer- 
ence report, which was resoundingly endorsed 
louse. We have got to stop playing 
games Md ost down to serious business in 
NL these authorization bills completed, in 
total, if they meet budget reduction targets. 
The conference report to H.R. 4 met such tar- 
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is a sad commentary that we are reau- 
тоша F FHA for 2 weeks after a conference 
report has been passed by the House. | hope 
this is not indicative of what is yet to come in 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KILDEE). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 

S.J. REs. 220 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That each provision 
of law amended by Public Law 100-154 is 
amended by striking “November 15, 1987" 
and inserting “December 2, 1987". 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
NE to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
HONORABLE BILL McCOLLUM, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Honorable BILL 
МсСошом: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 12, 1987. 
Clerk of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washington, DC. 

Dear Sir: This is to notify you, pursuant 
to Rule 1450) of the Rules of the House of 
Representatives, that my Administrative As- 
sistant, Vaughn Forrest, has been served 
with a deposition subpoena duces tecum 
issued by the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia. 

After consultation with the General 
Counsel of the Clerk, I will notify you of my 
determinations as required by the House 
Rule. 

Sincerely, 
BILL McCOLLUM, 
Member of Congress. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidable detained on Tuesday, No- 
vember 10, because I had important 
matters to attend to abroad, and as a 
result I was unable to cast my votes on 
rollcall 427, on agreeing to the McCol- 
lum amendment to the Uniform Poll 
Closing Act, and on Rollcall 428, on 
passage of the Uniform Poll Closing 
Act. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “пау” rolicalls 427 and 428. 


IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT 
RONALD WILSON REAGAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
OBERSTAR). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. GONZALEZ] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 5 of this year, I introduced 
House Resolution 111 which is an im- 
peachment resolution directed toward 
the impeachment of President Ronald 
Wilson Reagan. It contains six sec- 
tions of specific matters that I believe 
seriously merit the attention of the 
proper committee, plus а seventh gen- 
eral proviso which, under the prece- 
dents and the record under the im- 
peachment provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, are more than sufficient to bring 
about consideration of this very seri- 
ous resolution. 

It certainly is not а pleasant task 
and certainly, given the fact that I 
have not made any particular effort to 
lobby my colleagues with respect to 
this endeavor because I believe that 
the best and the most important thing 
that I could hope to receive would be 
serious consideration by the proper 
committee, subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives. That is all I 
ask. 

And that, given the fact that we live 
in a time when it is considered sacrile- 
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gious to even so much as criticize a 
President or a high-ranking official of 
our Government it certainly was not 
something that was done because 
there was any motivation, but the ab- 
solute concern and commitment with 
upholding the oath of office that I 
have taken as a Member, duly elected 
Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. That is, to uphold the Con- 
stitution, to protect it against all en- 
emies, domestic as well as foreign. 
This is part of the oath that is over- 
looked and that, incidentally, every 
single official of the Federal Govern- 
ment who is susceptible to taking an 
oath of office, must subscribe to. 

Now it is easy to think of external 
enemies to our Constitution. It is more 
difficult and quite a different task to 
consider our domestic enemies of the 
Constitution. 

For this reason, those men who as- 
sembled 200 years ago, plus a few 
months, and wrote the Constitution 
provided for these two very important 
sections. They provided for the re- 
quired oath of office, simple but direct 
and comprehensive. 

In the case of the Member of the 
House, we are also charged with doing 
no more than faithfully and well exe- 
cuting our offices; faithfully and well. 

So given the constitutional require- 
ments for eligibility, age 25 years or 
older, and as far as residence is con- 
cerned or citizenship, a citizen of the 
State. One does not necessarily have 
to live in the particular district that 
the particular office one seeks is an- 
chored to. It is more or less a prece- 
dent established in the English parli- 
mentary system where a person can 
stand for the House of Commons to 
represent a given district without nec- 

living there, 

So that it is possible for anybody in 
the State of Texas to run for this dis- 
trict that I have the honor to repre- 
sent or any other district as long as he 
is 25 years of age or older and a citizen 
of that State. And that is it. There is 
no other qualification such as in the 
case of the President who must be a 
native-born American or, in the case of 
the Senate, 30 years or older and also 
a citizen of the State, of course, which 
he will represent. But other than that, 
the next thing is the oath of office 
that one takes and swears to, swears 
fidelity and loyalty to that oath. That 
is prescribed by the Constitution. 

As I said, the main two tasks are, 
first, to defend the Constitution. This 
is the reason why it is very important 
that our fellow citizens throughout 
the country, not just in our individual 
districts, realize that we are in the 
midst of the greatest and severest con- 
stitutional crisis since the Civil War. 
This is no exaggeration. 

The pathetic thing, the sad thing is 
that very few persons in or out of 
public office seem to consider it that 
way. Even the committees, such as the 
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recently much-publicized Iran-Contra, 
so-called, joint committee, the House- 
Senate committee, a very cumbersome 
operation for that type of committee 
work; but nevertheless when the colo- 
nel, Colonel North testified he made a 
statement that frightened me, if that 
is not an exaggeration. 

There are very few things that I get 
genuinely frightened at. But the one 
thing that frightens me more than 
anything else is the potential for the 
loss of our liberties and our way of 
being. I am a recipient, a beneficiary 
of the system. 

My predecessors in this country 
made it possible for me, despite obsta- 
cles of prejudice, of discrimination, of 
economic disadvantage or what have 
you, made it possible for a person such 
as I to get elected to, from the lowest 
to the highest, legislative positions of 
representation. City council first, 
State senate second, and in the U.S. 
Congress now for 26 years as of No- 
vember 4. 

So these are the things that I con- 
sider to be holy, and to be protected at 
all costs. And without the Constitution 
no such thing could be possible. 

Nothing frightens me except the 
fear, the peril that such can happen. 
And I do not think either my col- 
leagues, or many of them as far as I 
can detect, or many of the constitu- 
ents, and perhaps it is too much to 
expect an average citizen unless he is 
informed, unless he is truly led by the 
people that he and she have elected to 
represent them and their agents in 
this thing we call the management of 
our Government. America based on 
the Constitution is predicated on the 
fact and on the faith that we know 
how to govern ourselves. Now this is a 
radical doctrine. 

Throughout the world, even since 
the writing of the Constitution, it is a 
most radical doctrine. Most of the gov- 
ernments of today and certainly in the 
time and in the world’s time when the 
Constitution was written when it was 
inconceivable that it would be pro- 
claimed that all power emanated from 
the people. The world then consisted 
of kingdoms and dukedoms and oligar- 
chies and czardoms and all kinds of 
authoritarian, “divine right” principle 
type of world. So that when the up- 
start Americans said in the Constitu- 
tion, “We the People of the United 
States,” meaning we the people of the 
United States are the source of all 
power, the sovereign people, that is 
sovereignty, it was the most radical 
revolutionary concept ever pro- 
nounced by man. 
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The writers of the Constitution were 
deeply steeped in all of the philosophi- 
cal tracts written by the great think- 
ers of the past. As a matter of fact, 
John Adams, as Ambassador to Eng- 
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land, was the one who wrote almost 
daily missives relating the history of 
the Greek thinkers and philosophers 
and the democracies of ancient times, 
and even more modern times, such as 
the Florentine experience in the 
Middle Ages. They had all of this 
before them, and they came to the 
conclusion, mostly because of John 
Adams’ constant, repetitive insistance, 
that the three main branches of Gov- 
ernment be separate and coequal so 
that the danger of abuse of uncon- 
trolled power by any one could be 
minimized. The so-called great Ameri- 
сап doctrine of counterveiling of 
power then arose. 

This is what is at stake today at 
great peril for the American people. 
The Congresses have taken it for 
granted that a President can violate 
the Constitution, and that nothing 
will happen. This is a new and novel 
departure. Even as late as 1974, the 
Congresses, mostly reflecting the anxi- 
ety that they clearly saw emanating 
from their constituencies, were in the 
process of the impeachment proce- 
dures relieved only by the resignation 
of the President. 

However, what has been overlooked 
was the concomitance that occurred 
which I claim and repeat is the main 
reason for our distress today, and that 
was the passage of the 25th amend- 
ment in 1965, which I not only talked 
against on this House floor but voted 
against. I was one of only 28 who 
voted no on the 25th amendment. 

The words I said then are in the 
RECORD. They аге not just what I say 
now; there are what I said then. They 
are in the Recorp, unfortunately. I 
say, “Unfortunately,” because I never 
thought in my wildest nightmares 
that such things would happen in my 
own lifetime. But they did, and that 
was the liquidation of this delicate bal- 
ance, through the adoption of the 
25th amendment, which makes it pos- 
sible, in Madison’s words, for bold and 
willful men of power to arrogate to 
themselves improper power. 

So we had Gen. Alexander Haig at 
that time as adviser and the National 
Security head and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger calling upon Mr. 
Nixon and saying, “If you don’t resign, 
we're going to invoke the 25th amend- 
ment.” 

Now, what is the 25th amendment? 
Well, the 25th amendment was sup- 
posed to have been adopted to take 
care of an orderly succession, and 
there are those who say, “Well, we did 
have an orderly succession.” 

So Nixon resigned, and then under 
the fourth section of the 25th amend- 
ment, the President submitted the 
name of Gerald Ford to act as Vice 
President before that. This was when 
Spiro Agnew left, and what very few 
of my colleagues seem to know or re- 
member, because I do not know how 
many of my colleagues of today were 
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here at the time, is that Mr. Agnew, as 
Vice President of the United States, 
came to this very location, to the 
Speaker’s office outside our Halls here 
one September day seeking refuge 
from what he said was going to be an 
unjust action on the part of the White 
House. One thing led to another, and 
he resigned. Then the President, 
under the 25th amendment, nominat- 
ed Gerald Ford. 

Now, another thing happened that I 
thought was significant but over- 
looked. President Nixon then invited 
the Speaker of the House, the Honora- 
ble Carl Albert, the leaders of the 
Senate, and the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court to come to the White 
House so he could unveil the nomina- 
tion. To my dismay, the Speaker of 
the House went, the majority leader of 
the Senate went, but not the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court to his 
everlasting glory. He said, “Мо, be- 
cause that imperils the separation of 
the powers, and I as the Chief Justice 
and the representative of the third 
branch of our Government, the Judici- 
ary, may be called upon to decide some 
issues emanating as a result of this 
nomination to be disclosed.” 

It was that evening that President 
Nixon submitted the name of Gerald 
Ford. I did not vote for that when the 
vote came in the House. Then, subse- 
quent to that, when Gerald Ford 
became President on the resignation 
of President Nixon, he submitted the 
name of Nelson Rockefeller in pretty 
much the same way. I did not vote for 
that either. 

So for the first time in our history, 
that which is reflected in the delibera- 
tions of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, that which the men who wrote 
about it and feared the most, came 
about, and for the first time in our his- 
tory we ended up with an unelected 
President and two unelected Vice 
Presidents. That happened only be- 
cause of the 25th amendment. 

Spiro Agnew wrote a book. The title 
of it was “Go Quietly or Else,” in 
which he explained that those were 
the words he heard from Alexander 
Haig and the reason why he was com- 
pelled to resign. I think that is abomi- 
nable. I think that should have been 
examined then and there by the Con- 
gress, but it has not been examined. 

So we went on, and another thing 
happened then. The CIA, our so-called 
intelligence agency, was clearly out of 
control and violating the law, for in 
1972, at about this time of the year, in 
the autumn, Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger became very fearful that some- 
body was leaking improper informa- 
tion from the White House. But he did 
not trust the intelligence agency and 
he did not trust the White House, so 
he asked the Navy intelligence depart- 
ment, to protect him from what he 
felt were the machinations of these 
“palace guards.” In the meanwhile, 
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the so-called plumbers group was 
formed by the White House. This was 
the White House security group, later 
known as the “plumbers.” They at- 
tracted certain individuals, every one 
of them supposedly retired from the 
CIA but in reality not separated from 
the CIA. 

Then the name of the journalist, 
Jack Anderson, for some reason or 
other became involved, and at an all- 
night meeting in the executive build- 
ing across from the White House, this 
small coterie or group met to plan 
what to do about Jack Anderson and 
his supposed leaks of security informa- 
tion. Whatever came of that, it was 
proposed by G. Gordon Liddy that 
night that whatever they were think- 
ing of doing was not harsh enough, 
and in his words, he wanted to know: 
“What are his habits? Does he jog 
around Georgetown where he lives? If 
So, а truck can always be found to 
come around at the right time." 

Now, this is America. This is not 
over in South Vietnam where the CIA 
got accustomed to knocking off people 
by the dozens. This was not in the 
Congo where the CIA was accustomed 
to doing the same thing. This was not 
some Latin American country where 
the CIA was doing the same thing. 
This is in the United States of Amer- 
ica, in the executive building in Wash- 
ington, DC, and they were talking 
about an American citizen. 

The CIA then detailed 12 of its 
agents to act, against the law, because 
the National Security Act of 1947 does 
not grant permission to the CIA to 
work domestically. So for 3 months, 
from January to March, 12 agents of 
the CIA had day and night surveil- 
lance of Jack Anderson's home. 

Now, I say that got overlooked in 
the succeeding months with the devel- 
opments of Watergate, but it never 
should have been. The Congress of the 
United States had a solemn obligation, 
under the oath of office we take, to 
have followthrough on that violation. 
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With this percolating around, should 
we be either astonished, surprised or 
disappointed that this continues, and 
that we now find it ponderously great 
to figure out what to do to regain con- 
trol of our own destiny, but more im- 
portantly, our own Constitution? 

History is replete where free peoples 
lose their liberties, not by invasion, 
not by one fell swoop, but by incre- 
ments. And this is happening in Amer- 
ica. 

If I was impelled to submit an im- 
peachment resolution on March 5, it 
was because I had six separate, specif- 
ic acts of violation of our statutes on 
the part of the President. These were 
six specific acts. 

Half of them the President admitted 
to а year ago on November 11 on na- 
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tional television. Yet, no awareness in 
and out of Congress as to the gravity 
of this development. Certainly it needs 
examination. 

In the meanwhile, of course, the cre- 
ation of this joint committee has 
taken some attention away from it, 
and the fact that some people seem to 
think that this committee is some kind 
of investigative committee to establish 
some kind of culpability. Well, of 
course, it is not. 

Legislative committees are limited 
by the Constitution, and they must 
have a legislative purpose. 

What that purpose will be remains 
to be seen upon the issuance of the 
final report and recommendations by 
the committee. In the meanwhile, 
however, I spoke since then, I believe, 
a total of seven times in impeachment, 
and this would be the impeachment of 
Ronald W. Reagan, No. 8. 

Other Americans, sensitive and intel- 
lectual leaders, and one of the most 
outstanding historians, if not the most 
outstanding historian, and I consider 
one of the most brilliant and limpidly 
clear intellects with a vast knowledge 
is our fellow American, Barbara Tuch- 
man, the author of a number of books. 

I recommend them to my colleagues, 
and one is “The Proud Tower,” and it 
contains more history about this 
House of Representatives and certain 
phases of it, particularly since the 
turn of the century, than any other 
book that I could refer the Members 
to. 

More recently she wrote a magnifi- 
cent book entitled “The March of 
Folly,” and she goes all the way back 
to the Trojan Wars and up to the 
modern time and the Vietnam war. 

The question was, how is it that oth- 
erwise brilliant, able leaders charged 
with knowledge, knowing full well the 
circumstances, knowing full well the 
facts before them, can make such obvi- 
ously foolish errors; and I recommend 
that book to the Members. I would 
make it a must. 

In the New York Times Magazine on 
September 20, this year, they did a 
great service to us all by printing an 
article by Barbara Tuchman, Barbara 
W. Tuchman, entitled “A Nation in 
Decline.” 

I am going to read from the first 
paragraph or two and then two or 
three selectives. 

Decline of a nation or a society is a pro- 
vocative historical problem. In Rome, it is 
associated with external pressure from the 
barbarians and the inability of empire's ag- 
ricultural rim to offer firm resistance. In 
the ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor, it 
can be traced to the silting up of harbors, 
closing them to access by sea. In the Aztec 
empire of Mexico it was the invasion of 
pron Europeans. In China, it is a long 

ry. 

In the United States, who knows? One cer- 
tainly feels a deteriorating ethic in many 
spheres. Our Government is beset by incom- 
petence; our officials display an inability to 
execute policy efficiently or within the law. 
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The policy-making apparatus itself appears 
to have broken down, with the chain of 
command in the Government’s executive 
branch reduced to a meangingless flow 
chart. Such incoherence and disarray in 
policy and its implementation result, in 
turn, from the public’s unthinking accept- 
ance of image over substance in its choice of 
Government officers. 

Incompetence is a companion of decline 
because decline has no goal; when people do 
not care and have no goal in view they do 
not function at their utmost. They grow lax 
and accept defeat. 

One of the members of the Congressional 
panel investigating the Iran-contra affair 
stated that the chief issue to emerge from 
the hearings was “incompetency in govern- 
ment.” I entirely agree with him, and had 
been thinking the same thing myself. I 
define incompetence as sloppy and ragged 
performance that ends in unwanted result. 
Competence, the obverse, is the ability to do 
work expertly, neatly and correctly without 
foolish mistakes. 

I might say by way of parentheses 
that having served in this great body 
and having observed six different 
Presidents of the United States, I 
think that I am due some credit for 
having formulated an appraisal formu- 
la of evaluation. For those who believe 
that the introduction of the impeach- 
ment resolution was partisan, let me 
say that I have introduced since 1982 
three resolutions alleging that Presi- 
dent Reagan has been in violation of 
the War Powers Limitation Act. 

In the case of President Jimmy 
Carter, certainly belonging to the 
other party, he had not been in office 
1 month before I made a statement in 
which I revealed my concern, and felt 
that his utterances and his actions up 
to then were revealing a disturbing in- 
competence. 

In the case of Richard Nixon, 1969, 
how many of the Members were here 
then, and how many of the ones that 
were here remember that in 1969, on 
January 20, when President Nixon 
took his oath of office, he announced 
that he had no budget to present to 
the country, that he wanted not to 
present the leftover budget from the 
prior Johnson administration, but 
wanted to work his own. 

I felt then that that was a pretty 
smart thing. If indeed he had been 
ambitioning this position for 8 years, 
certainly he would have a clear, limpid 
vision as to what he wanted to do, and 
the budget would be the sort of archi- 
8 design of what he wanted to 

0. 

February went by, no budget mes- 
sage. March went by, no budget mes- 
sage. April went by, no budget mes- 
sage; and around May 12, he finally 
announced the budget. 

What was the budget? It was the 
identical Lyndon Johnson budget 
which he could have presented in Jan- 


uary. 

I then became very concerned and 
expressed my concern to such people 
as the then chairman, and the gentle- 
man from Texas of the Committee on 
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Appropriations, the eminent George 
Edward Mahon of Texas. 

I expressed my concern to the 
Speaker, then majority leader. Failing 
obviously in conveying the nature of 
my concern, I took to the House floor. 
I had a special order, if you please. 

There was not any television at the 
time; and as now I was speaking for 
the record. I said that it was now up to 
the Congress to do something it had 
not been accustomed to doing since 
before Woodrow Wilson, and that was 
shaping, evolving, and initiating 
policy, and particularly since the thir- 
ties when we had the strong adminis- 
trative leadership of Franklin Roose- 
velt, Congresses have become accus- 
tomed to reacting to the administra- 
tion's programs. 

I said, “What are you going to do 
now?" If anybody bothers to check, 
you will see that beginning that year 
was the year we began to go on the so- 
called temporary appropriations bills. 
They started meekly; but before 5 
years were out, the whole business of 
the seven main departments of govern- 
ment were being transacted on a half- 
year to half-year basis. There can be 
no greater demoralization of a faithful 
and loyal and competent administra- 
tive staff than to have to deal with 
that instability. 

What I am saying is that, I did not 
hestitate to speak then whether the 
President was Republican, because the 
way I feel about a President, and it is a 
job I would not wish on my worst 
enemy, is that once he is elected and 
takes his oath of office, I am going to 
do everything I know how to do to 
help, to cooperate, except where on 
matters of fundamental principle I 
find that I cannot. 

I have found this to be true on some 
very important issues beginning with 
the very first President I served with, 
and the most intimate friend that I 
had as President, John Kennedy. 

I did not vote for the first trade or 
the Kennedy round because of a provi- 
so that was there, and it aroused some 
of his advisers, because they thought 
it was disloyalty. 

I did not. The reason I am very 
much aware of the fact that the party 
which I am a 435th part of is separate, 
independent, and coequal. 
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It is not inferior, as so many Ameri- 
cans seem to think today, to any of 
the other two branches, including the 
Federal branch, and it was for a good 
reason that the people who wrote the 
Constitution put this branch in article 
1, the first article, and the executive 
branch in the second article. 

To continue with Barbara Tuchman, 
I am going to read just some portions 
here because she makes the perfect 
case for my impeachment resolution, 
the perfect case, and here is a woman 
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who is a noted preeminent worldwide 
established historian, nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical. So I will place into the 
RECORD at this point this article in the 
New York Times Magazine by Barbara 
W. Tuchman. 
The article follows: 
A NATION IN DECLINE? 
(By Barbara W. Tuchman) 

Decline of & nation or a society is a pro- 
vocative historical problem. In Rome, it is 
associated with external pressure from the 
barbarians and the inability of the empire's 
agricultural rim to offer firm resistance. In 
the ancient Greek cities of Asia Minor, it 
can be traced to the silting up of harbors, 
closing them to access by sea. In the Aztec 
empire of Mexico it was the invasion of 
ruthless Europeans. In China, it is а long 
story. 

In the United States, who knows? One cer- 
tainly feels a deteriorating ethic in many 
spheres. Our Government is beset by incom- 
petence; our officials display an inability to 
execute policy efficiently or within the law. 
The policy-making apparatus itself appears 
to have broken down, with the chain of 
command in the Government’s executive 
branch reduced to a meaningless flow chart. 
Such incoherence and disarray in policy and 
its implementation result, in turn, from the 
public’s unthinking acceptance of image 
over substance in its choice of Government 
officers. 

Incompetence is a companion of decline 
because decline has no goal; when people do 
not care and have no goal in view they do 
not function at their utmost. They grow lax 
and accept defeat. They will go on produc- 
ing babies for an ever-increasing population 
because that is easy, but they will not con- 
trol the poisoning of air and water for pres- 
ervation of the national health. 

One of the members of the Congressional 
panel investigating the Iran-contra affair 
stated that the chief issue to emerge from 
the hearings was “incompetency in govern- 
ment," I entirely agree with him, and had 
been thinking the same thing myself. I 
define incompetence as sloppy and ragged 
performance that ends in unwanted result. 
Competence, the obverse, is the ability to do 
work expertly, neatly and correctly without 
foolish mistakes. 

Incompetence can be of two kinds: first, 
poor performance, the inability to accom- 
plish а given task without making a mess of 
it, like а person who washes the dishes and 
leaves them greasy; and second, poor think- 
ing—also known аз stupidity—when а 
person adheres inflexibly to preconceived 
notions and fails to discern а meaningful 
pattern in facts or circumstances that stare 
him in the face, and hence fails to act sensi- 
bly in relation to them. This was the kind of 
incompetence that Neville Chamberlain 
took along with his umbrella to face Hitler 
at Munich. Both kinds will be present in a 
society in decline. 

And massive incompetence of both kinds 
can be seen clearly in the case of the frigate 
Stark. After being warned, the ship could 
not manage (for reasons still not fully ex- 
plained) to shoot at a hostile plane ap- 
proaching it with intent to attack. The cap- 
tain was not even on the bridge at the time 
of the attack, and the antimissile defense 
equipment was not in operation. This was 
an example of physical incompetence on the 
part of the Stark’s commanders. But it was 
owed to the mental incompetence of the De- 
fense Department staff at home, which dis- 
patched to the Persian Gulf a frigate not 
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designed for independent battle duty in 
waters where active self-defense could be ex- 
pected, but as a component of a carrier 
force. Consequently, the Stark could not or 
did not defend itself. 

In the case of the Stark, no one was tried 
by court-martial to establish a clear verdict 
of responsibility. In 1756, in an analagous 
situation, the British Navy sent an inad- 
equate and poorly manned fleet to fight off 
a French attack on Minorca. When the com- 
mander, Adm. John Byng, lost the island 
through a half-hearted defense, he was 
tried and condemned for not doing his 
utmost, and then executed by firing squad. I 
am not advocating that we imitate the pro- 
cedure—the exaggerated penalty did more 
to harm the Royal Navy than six Byngs on 
the bridge. Nevertheless, persons in posi- 
tions of command, military or civil, must be 
held to standards of competent performance 
if our ships are to hold the sea and our poli- 
cies not be held to ridicule. 

In the Iran-contra affair, the most egre- 
gious case of incompetence, leaving us in 
shocked wonderment, is the sale and deliv- 
ery of arms to Iran without obtaining ful- 
fillment of their side of the bargain—which 
was, according to Rear Adm. John M. Poin- 
dexter, a straight trade of arms for hos- 
tages. At first, only one hostage was re- 
leased, then two more trickled out; but then 
three more were seized and are still being 
held. Our arms bought us a total of one re- 
covered hostage. 

The mental incompetence of our self-ap- 
pointed operators was clear. In a situation 
of their own creation, these agents of covert 
operations entered an antique land with no 
more serious thought than tourists off a 
cruise ship, with no knowledge of the lan- 
guage or the culture of the Levant, no ac- 
quaintance with the ancient skills of the 
bazaar, unprepared to do anything but 
botch the job. I quite understand and ap- 
prove President Reagan’s desire to bring the 
hostages out, for their sake and for his. But 
why on earth did his agents, knowing his ur- 
gency and informed that their intermediary, 
Manucher Ghorbanifar, was a liar and unre- 
liable, not require some down payment, a 
hostage on the table, so to speak, or some 
evidence of good faith in the bargain, before 
delivering the arms? 

Unaware ог unconcerned, President 
Reagan benignly kept these off-the-reserva- 
tion adventurers in position and sanctioned 
their exploits. With no one actively in 
charge, the National Security Council ran 
wild in support of the contras, in the name 
of “patriotism.” They might just as well 
have been bombing abortion clinics and call- 
ing it “patriotism,” because abortion was 
something the President was known to 
oppose. 

Reagan was the security council’s chief, 
but his interest in the position was lackadai- 
sical, and he apparently was oblivious to its 
responsibilities. That may have been due to 
age. When a person reaches 70 or 75, conse- 
quences seem less important, and someone 
carrying heavy responsibilities will have a 
tendency to let things go, in the comforta- 
ble belief that they must end up in someone 
else’s lap. The report of the Tower Commis- 
sion concluding that Mr. Reagan is a hands- 
off President is widely accepted because it 
fits, and because of the statement let slip by 
Secretary of State George P. Shultz during 
the hearings that he obtained an interview 
with Reagan when the President “happened 
to be in Washington.” This stays with me as 
the single most memorable remark of the 
hearings. 
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Reagan’s attitude resembles to some 
extent the easygoing acceptance by the 
Aztec emperor Montezuma of the invasion 
of the Spanish conquistadors in 1519. He be- 
stowed gifts on them, even received them in 
his court. His downfall and death soon fol- 
lowed at their hands. 

Lawlessness often accompanies incompe- 
tence. When the President authorized the 
arms sale to Iran without informing Con- 
gress, he may have violated the Arms 
Export Control Act. According to that law, 
in a transaction involving the export of 
arms by a private manufacturer, the State 
Department has the authority to decide 
whether the release is advisable and politi- 
cally suitable. If the arms have become part 
of United States stock in the possession of 
the Defense Department, as were the TOW 
missiles that found their way to Iran, the 
export requires an authorizing document 
signed by the Secretary of Defense or an of- 
ficer of his department. 

The act requires that Congress be notified 
of significant sales of arms abroad, and that 
arms not be sold to a customer for transfer 
to a third party. Thus, in authorizing the 
sale in his finding of Jan. 17, 1986, President 
Reagan twice ignored that law by failing to 
notify Congress and by using Israel for the 
transfer to Iran. This must have been done 
consciously—unless he is given to signing 
documents with his eyes closed. 

Lawlessness appears again as a twin of in- 
competence in the Reagan Administration’s 
mining of Nicaraguan waters in 1984, a bel- 
ligerent act against a country with which we 
were not and are not at war, ordered by our 
Government as a whole, not by the out- 
riders of the National Security Council. 
What was gained? A hash of our Good 
Neighbor policy and greater turmoil than 
before in Central America—hardly the 
record of a competent government. 

Pundits talk about the need for legislation 
to tighten our rules of conduct within the 
Government, to prevent any recurrence of 
an aberration like the Iran-contra case. But 
all the rules are already in place. What is 
missing is compliance. You cannot pass a 
law, it has been said, to stop people from 
breaking the law. 

Next we have the extraordinary spectacle 
of the American Government exerting dip- 
lomatic pressure on friendly nations not to 
sell arms to Iran while we were simulta- 
neously sending official American envoys— 
Robert C. McFarlane and Oliver J. North— 
to Teheran to negotiate just such an arms 
sale by ourselves, for the sake of improved 
“dialogue” with Iran and for release of the 
hostages. Is this coherent government? 

The open expression of divided opinion 
among citizens is the virtue of our democra- 
cy; the divided policy to which it may lead is 
the hazard. Because of the divisions, agents 
of Government take it upon themselves to 
act independently, with a quite astonishing 
inattention to ordinary lines of command, 
despite all their loyal readiness to do a 
headstand if ordered and salute smartly in 
response, an athletic trick when both hands 
are braced on the floor. 

The saddest records in this affair, after 
the President's, seem to me to be those of 
the Secretaries of State and Defense. For 
Shultz and Caspar W. Weinberger to say 
that they strongly disapproved of the arms 
sale to Iran and to do nothing effective to 
restrain it, and then to claim they knew 
nothing about it (which I cannot believe) 
can only be labeled pathetic—for men in 
their position. 
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The most outspoken action the two could 
have taken would have been simply to 
refuse to give their departments’ license for 
the sale of arms and, upon this refusal, to 
resign—as former Secretary of State Cyrus 
R. Vance did over the attempted rescue of 
the earlier hostages in Iran, as British For- 
eign Secretary Anthony Eden did in 1938 
over Chamberlain's rapprochement to Fas- 
cist Italy. 

Ministerial resignation, renouncing the 
important scream of & motorcycle police 
escort and accepting exile form the golden 
circle of insiders, is а difficult and infre- 
quent choice. Secretary Shultz says he of- 
fered his resignation three times to the 
President, but in terms that could not have 
been very firm or convincing, for he is still 
here. He based his desire to quit not on any 
principle of policy, but because he was 
cutout of decision-making and kept unin- 
formed, was being deceived by the White 
House staff and came to feel “а sense of es- 
trangement" from the White House and 
from associates at the National Security 
Council As the State Department's chief, 
knowing he was being mininformed, surely 
Shultz should have exerted a stronger hand 
to put an end to unauthorized initiatives. 
Otherwise, he would have been left presid- 
ing over a department of anarchy and futili- 
ty. 
The failure by Weinberger and Shultz to 
say anything public of their disapproval of 
Reagan's signed “finding” approving the 
arms sale seems to me a disillusioning indi- 
cation of their indepedent judgment as Cab- 
inet officers. They are, or should be, advis- 
ers to, not minions of the President. "My 
country right or wrong" has a certain nobili- 
ty of sentiment, but ‘‘our President right or 
wrong” signals the collapse of constitutional 
government. 

A disquieting result of the revelation of 
the bizarre disorder in American Govern- 
ment will be the effect it will have on the 
relationship to us of other nations, friendly 
and unfriendly, allies and foes. The former 
will find it difficult to know where to locate 
the source of American policy and how to 
identify the author of policy on whom they 
should rely. Uncertain what, or whom, to 
court on, allies will be less inclined to want 
attachment to us in а firm relationship. Un- 
easiness has shown itself already in the ini- 
tial reluctance of states benefitting from 
our protection of their oil tankers in the 
Persian Gulf to aid us in mine sweeping. 

Foes, on the other hand, seeking to take 
advantage of our internal disorders, will use 
them for whatever machinations and mis- 
chiefs they can employ. 

To many Americans, the most disturbing 
revelation of the Iran-contra fiasco, I think, 
is the degree to which the occupants of im- 
portant political office seem to be able to 
distract or divert policy in any direction 
they personally think it should go, even 
when contrary to Congressional prohibition. 
What assurance have we that some extrem- 
ist from what is wistfully called the intelli- 
gence community" will not one day veer off 
in а wild turn, of which his superiors will 
ا‎ tell us afterward they knew noth- 


This brings me to Oliver North and “Ollie 
mania.” North is unquestionably the most 
striking public personality to take over tele- 
vision since the wonderful Sam Ervin, the 
Senator from North Carolina who chaired 
the Watergate hearings. But oh, the differ- 
ence! Senator Ervin was the perfect elder 
statesman, inspiring confidence, expressing 
truth and integrity in every lift of his white 
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eyebrows and murmur of his drawl. North, 
with his good looks, sharp military appear- 
ance, his poise, his excellent grammar and 
diction and his “can-do” spirit is, if perhaps 
a little too slick, the ideal young American 
activist. An attractive figure, he could not 
fail to conquer the viewers. 

But the reality underneath North’s heroic 
exterior is that of a meddlesome, overgrown 
Boy Scout with streaks of megalomania, 
whose activities, rather less than heroic, 
caused more trouble for his country than 
did all of Nixon’s “creep.” Тһе “ОШе- 
mania” phenomenon—which now reaches 
from Oliver North T-shirts to clubs promot- 
ing North for President—demonstrates a 
distressing popular development that I con- 
sider the main point of the Iran affair, 
deeper than the issue of incompetence in 
government. It is the public’s acceptance of 
the pictured image without regard to the re- 
ality underneath. 

The problem is serious. It has caused us to 
put in the Presidency a person who appears 
likably and avuncular on the screen but is 
not otherwise equipped for the White 
House. 

I need not say that this is the result of a 
visual—which is to say a nonthinking—cul- 
ture, inculcated by the age of you-know- 
what. Television has been а great boon to 
the Ш and lonely, but the degree to which it 
has impaired the brain cells of the general 
population has not been measured. 

A visual culture has important implica- 
tions for government. The subjects of the 
Bourbon monarchy were so overcome by the 
mystique of the court—curled wigs and ele- 
gancies—that they allowed the Bourbons to 
reign in decadence until revolution became 
inevitable. Today, television has become our 
monarch. It determines more and more our 
choice of candidates for office and the per- 
sons we now elect to exercise the govern- 
ment we live under. 

As the world grows more complex and 
more in need of expert handling in foreign 
relations, we must not rest content with per- 
sons who merely look good on television. As 
we learned from the hearings, they and 
their appointees are not the most compe- 
tent caretakers of national security. 

The National Security Council officers' 
admitted lying to and misleading of Con- 
gress is somehow less shocking than their 
incompetence because, hateful though it is 
to say, falsehood and false dealing have 
become so much a part of American life 
that we almost take them for granted. 

I recently saw on television а survey of 
airline delays and cancellations. Corporate 
officers, with the same nonchalant admis- 
sion of lying shown by Poindexter and 
North, acknowledged that their companies 
issued false statements of flight times— 
showing a shorter time between given points 
than their competitors—so that they would 
appear more favorably on travel agents’ 
timetables and would thus obtain the most 
bookings. 

Though not horrendous in itself, the fact 
of its being acknowledged so frankly and 
openly, in the same insouciant tone as the 
National Security Council admissions, gives 
one the feeling that false dealing is now the 
prevailing element of American life and may 
account for the sense of decline we feel in 
the American condition. This condition was 
clearly exhibited in the Iran-contra hear- 
ings, and in every morning newspaper, 
which brings us (along with our orange 
juice and coffee) news of yet another munic- 
ipal or Federal official indicated for, or 
charged with, wrongdoing of one kind or an- 
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other, from the nation’s highest judicial of- 
ficer down to the cop on the block. 

It does seem that the knowledge of a dif- 
ference between right and wrong is absent 
from our society, as if it had floated away 
on a shadowy night after the last World 
War. So remote is the concept that even to 
speak of right and wrong marks one to the 
younger generation as old-fashioned, reac- 
tionary and out of touch. 

I choose that war as the turning point in 
public morality. It is my belief that the Nazi 
years have been underrated as a milestone 
in history marking the onset of a continuing 
period of interpersonal violence in the 20th 
century. Comparable crimes have been 
known in other times, although not with 
quite the same deliberate, officially pursued 

. So much evil was perpetrated by 
the Germans and callously accepted by our 
own and other nations that harm done to 
fellow human beings began to appear 
normal, and there was a consequent failure 
to regard wrongdoing in general as out of 
bounds and punishable. Killing and mean- 
ingless mass murder without affect, as the 
psychologists say, and brutality in unspeak- 
able terms (like the man who cut off the 
arms of the woman he raped, and the other 
men who, for hire, slashed the face of a 
model) have become too frequent occur- 
rences in contemporary life. 

Whether a national decline has ever been 
initiated by a habit of violence would re- 
quire a lifetime of study to obtain the evi- 
dence. I think a good case can be made for 
the Ottoman Turks, after their conquest of 
Constantinople in 1453. Some 400 years 
after that victory, the once-all-powerful 
Ottoman empire, mired in an orgy of atroc- 
ities in Bulgaria, had become the “Sick Man 
of Europe” and had earned Gladstone’s 
famous peroration (from his 1876 pamphlet 
“The Bulgarian Horrors and the Question 
of the East”) on “fell satanic orgies . . . gross 
and incurable misgovernment . . . unbridled 
and bestial lust . . . fiendish misuse of power 
of ... loathsome tyranny. ... There was not 
a criminal in a European gaol, not a canni- 
bal in the South Sea Islands, whose indigna- 
tion would not rise at a recital of Turkish 
crimes. .. Let it be over. Let them clear out 
of Europe with . . . their Bimbashis and 
their Yuzbashis . . . one and all, bag and 
baggage . . for nothing less can bring relief 
. .. to the overcharged emotion of a shud- 
dering world.” 

One cannot resist such a gorgeous exam- 
ple of invective by a master of the art when 
“intoxicated,” as Disraeli said, with “the 
exuberance of his own verbosity.” Granted, 
a “specter at whom cannibals shuddered” is 
not a fate one necessarily foresees for the 
United States, but today’s climate of bloody 
violence is not reassuring. 

Our electoral choices now become crucial, 
and one hopes they will be founded next 
time on a basis more mature than the tele- 
vised-TelePrompTer-artificial images pack- 
aged by professional fund-raisers and adver- 
tising companies. 


Maturity and education are long, slow 
processes. Although our current disarray is 
urgent, we shall not achieve a more mature 
public opinion overnight, especially against 
worshippers of the populace who insist 
there is no cause for worry because the 
voice of the people is always right. That is 
nonsense. It is no more right than would be 
the voice of a herd of sheep—if it had one. 

The re-election of Ronald Reagan by pop- 
ular choice in 1984 was not right, but disas- 
trous. “I do not understand,” a foreign visi- 
tor said to me at the time. “Everywhere I 
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go, everyone tells me how harmful апа inad- 
equate Mr. Reagan is as President and yet 
assures me he is certain to be re-elected. 
Why is that so?” All I could tell him was 
that the American people, in the era of tele- 
vision, with the heavy hand of advertising 
exerted upon them from the cradle, are not 
now very smart in their political under- 
standing. What is needed—and God knows 
how it may be achieved—is more political 
sense in the American citizen. 

One improvement would be to prohibit 
packaged 30-second spots on television by 
political candidates. We should permit only 
live, spontaneous appearances of a mini- 
mum duration of two minutes, to allow us 
more realistic ideas of the candidates. 

This would be only a tiny beginning, and 
much more must be done to put sense into 
the electorate. We have to recognize that 
where the buck stops in this crazy Iran- 
contra affair is here on the doorstep of the 
American people. Somehow, we must learn 
to do better, if more and perhaps more dan- 
gerous mischief is not to revisit us. 

A vacuum exists in American 
public opinion: not “where's the beef?” but 
where's the outrage? Where's the anger 
that ought to have met the deaths of 241 
United States marines in the truck-bombing 
in Beirut through the failure by officers of 
the station to block the road? Where's the 
anger over the 37 deaths on the Stark? And 
now, where's the outrage over the disclo- 
sures of misconduct and incompetence in 
Government by public officials of the high- 
est rank? 

Those deaths and illegalities excited 
hardly a tremor, but the amorous peccadil- 
loes of Gray Hart generated as much excite- 
ment (largely due to male jealousy, I sus- 
pect) as if Marilyn Monroe had returned to 
earth and was found living in the Taj 
Mahal. The passionate interest the Gary 
Hart episode aroused in the public, contrast- 
ed with the flaccid reaction to lost lives and 
broken laws, illustrates the shallowness and 
frivolity of popular opinion. If the American 
people do not grow angry when their sons’ 
lives are sacrificed to official negligence, or 
when statutes are casually violated by the 
caretakers of the nation’s security, one 
cannot expect any change to a steadier Gov- 
ernment that commands more respect. 
Anger when anger is due is necessary for 
self respect and for the respect of our 
nation by others. 

What has become of American wits? What 
has become of the America of Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson? what has become of 
national self respect, not to mention 
common decency? (Perhaps the last should 
be left out of the discussion, because 
common decency is not considered to be a 
necessary component of realpolitik in for- 
eign affairs.) 

To raise the level of public understanding 
from frivolity to a readiness to take serious 
things seriously will require a great and con- 
certed national effort—if, like the problem 
of controlling AIDS, we figure out how it 
may be done. Until it is, we shall not soon 
retrieve coherent national policy or the rule 
of law. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to conclude by 
saying that one of the most awesome 
experiences for me, one of the two 
most awesome experiences for me, 
were when Col. Oliver North told the 
committee that he would blindly sup- 
port the President, that his oath was 
loyalty to the Commander in Chief. It 
disturbed me because it means he 
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never even read his own oath, which is 
that he owes his loyalty to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, not the 
Commander in Chief. Only the ober- 
lieutenants and colonels in the Wehr- 
macht of Adolf Hitler swore loyalty to 
the Fuhrer. In the United States, 
every single commissioned officer 
takes the identical oath, and it is to 
uphold the Constitution, defend it 
against all enemies, domestic and for- 
eign. That to me was an excruciatingly 
awesome experience to see that on TV 
and very few people took note of it. 

The other was in 1971 when we had 
before the Banking Committee, of 
which I have been a member for the 
26 years I have been here, the so- 
called Economic Stabilization Act, 
which turned out to be called in 
common parlance the Wage and Price 
Control Act, and here was this huge 
legislative bit giving the President 
more constitutionally delegated power 
from the Congress than any President 
had ever received at any time in our 
history during peace or war, and to see 
sitting in the panel asking for us to 
pass the bill, in the words of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury, also my 
Texas colleague, John Connolly, 
“without changing a comma” were his 
words, and to see this array, the chair- 
man of General Motors, the head of 
the AFL-CIO, George Meany, the 
head of the Automobile Workers, the 
head of General Foods Corp., and all 
cheek by jowl with the Secretary of 
the Treasury, John Connolly, saying, 
“We demand you pass this without 
any debate. Don’t change a comma.” 

But when I said, “Gentlemen, do 
your realize that you are delegating to 
the President total complete power 
over every single economic activity in 
this country, if a President was want- 
ing to, he could wreck or ruin any in- 
dusty in the United States.” 

The Congress did not give this power 
to Franklin Roosevelt at the height of 
World War ІП. 

I was looked upon as if I had lost my 
mind. The reason I was frightened was 
that this was exactly what had hap- 
pened in Germany when the grand 
chamber of German economics met 
and the great industrialists of Germa- 
ny all said. We want a strong man. 
He is the only one who can save us 
here and we give him complete and 
total power,” Which of course he did 
assume, but it was given to him. Adolf 
Hitler or any other like that cannot 
alone single-handedly do anything. It 
took this vast power structure of lead- 
ers to do it, just as in 1971 this Con- 
gress did with the so-called Economic 
Stabilization Act. 

What was the big, big devil, as I 
called it then? In the words of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, John Connolly, 
then, 5-percent inflation—and for this 
you are going to give this other? We 
did, and the results we are still paying 
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for. It resulted in what was known as 
for the first time called stagflation. 

I attribute this to that improper 
action, even if with the best of inten- 
tions. If it had been done during war- 
time it would have been almost impos- 
sible; but nevertheless, I did not feel 
that fear again until I heard on na- 
tional television Colonel Oliver North 
say that his first, his prime, and his 
total loyalty, was to the Commander 
in Chief, not to the Constitution of 
the United States. 

So I think that when we are blessed 
by having a free press, we have the 
New York Times Magazine now print- 
ing this very challenging article, very 
well informed, it could be taken by the 
partisan supporters of the President as 
an attack on him, but I believe any 
thinking American is going to want to 
read this and get a little bit concerned. 


IN TRIBUTE TO CYRIL F. 
BRICKFIELD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Haw- 
KINS] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to Cyril F. Brick- 
field, former executive director of the 
American Association of Retired Per- 
sons [AARP], who retired from his 
post on Friday, October 16, 1987. 

During his 12 years as executive di- 
rector of the American Association of 
Retired Persons, he has demonstrated 
integrity, dedication, and a genuine 
commitment to making life better for 
older Americans. 

In his own and unique way, Mr. 
Brickfield, along with an outstanding 
staff of more than 1,000 employees, 
worked to improve the legislative proc- 
ess and to preserve and expand the 
civil rights of our Nation's elderly. 

He has been very effective in the leg- 
islative process. His legal expertise and 
professional abilities helped to pave 
the way on a variety of legislative vic- 
tories, including the age discrimina- 
tion amendments of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, the revamping of Social Se- 
curity, Mandatory Retirement Act, the 
catastrophic health bill, and the en- 
actment of Medicare. 

Prior to Mr. Brickfield joining 
AARP, he served in a number of key 
positions with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration from 1961 to 1967, including 
general counsel, Chief Benefits Direc- 
tor, and Deputy Administrator. 

He has also been very active in na- 
tional programs aimed at improving 
the quality of life for all Americans 
over age 50. Mr. Brickfield was an offi- 
cial U.S. delegate to the 1982 United 
Nations World Assembly on Aging in 
Vienna. He was a member of the Advi- 
sory Council for the 1981 White House 
Conference on Aging, and president of 
the Corporation for Older Americans 
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which helped raise funds for that con- 
ference. 

Included among all of his outstand- 
ing accomplishments and асһіеуе- 
ments, are his advanced degrees of 
master of science, master of laws, and 
doctor of juridical science from 
George Washington University as well 
as a bachelor of laws degree from 
Fordham University. 

In closing, we on the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, and all of 
us who have had the opportunity to 
work with Cy on older American 
issues, have been fortunate to have a 
man of his stature associated with us. 
A debt of gratitude goes out to this 
great humanitarian and dedicated 
American. We wish him the best of 
luck on his future endeavors. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is a great per- 


Cy Brickfield has dedicated his life to serv- 
ing the public interest. | first met him when he 
joined the House Judiciary Committee as a 
counsel іп 1951. During his 10 years with the 
committee, | came to know him as a 
edgable and caring individual. 

Oy's tenure in the House was only the initial 
step in a long and distinguished career. He 
went on to serve in a number of key positions 
at the Veterans’ Administration, including 
Deputy Administrator. 

But Су” true hallmark is his tireless devo- 
tion to improving the quality of life for all 
Americans over the age of 50. While stil! at 
the Veterans’ Administration, he created pro- 
grams to assist older veterans and was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the first VA 
nursing home system. He continued this com- 
mitment as a member of the Advisory Council 
for the 1981 White House Conference on 
Aging, as an official U.S. delegate to the 1982 
United Nations World Assembly on Aging in 
Vienna, and in his many appearances at 
public forums and on radio and television on 
behalf of the older population. 


of the organization and launched important ini- 
tiatives like worker equity affairs, women’s and 
health care initiatives, and the health care 


campaign. 

Cy Brickfield's enduring legacy to the Nation 
is that he shined a bright light to illuminate the 
concerns of Americans over age 50. In doing 
so, he reminded us all that older Americans 
are one of this Nation's most valuable re- 


our 
the quality of life for older Americans value Cy 
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for a happy and healthy retirement. Although 
Cy’s outstanding leadership will be missed, his 
commitment and compassion for helping 
others will continue to inspire us all. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today for this special order honoring Cyril 
Brickfield who has been executive director for 
the American Association of Retired Persons 
[AARP] for the past 12 years. 

Under Mr. Brickfield's leadership, AARP has 
become one of the most powerful proponents 
for senior citizens on Capitol Hill. Brickfield 
has led the way on many critical health issues 
including those aimed at closing the gap for 
older and midlife women. 

Older women are at the greatest risk today. 
They are the least likely to have adequate 
health coverage or economic security through 
pensions or social security These women 
need an organization like AARP to advocate 
on their behalf. | have welcomed the fine re- 
search and out reach AARP has devoted to 
this end in the last 12 years. 

With 27 million Americans to speak for, 
AARP has been an leader on 
behalf of older Americans. Mr. Brickfield is to 
be commended for giving shape to such a re- 
markable group of Americans. His spirit of 
dedication is reflected in the efforts of his vol- 
unteers and the services AARP to million of 
Americans. 

His retirement will not go unnoticed. But his 
fine work over the years leaves an organiza- 
tion that will be able to carry on his ideals and 
achievements far into the future. 

Mr. ОЕ LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
who has been working with the American As- 
sociation of Retired Persons is familar with the 
name Oyril Brickfield. For 12 years the AARP 
has benefited from his keen leadership and 
astute voice on behalf of the Nation's senior 

The AARP is saying goodby to a long-time 
friend and we wish to extend our own warm 
wishes on Mr. Brickfield's retirement. It is 
richly earned after his enormous efforts on 
behalf of AARP. 

The number of legislative issues of concern 
to retired persons has been growing by leaps 
and bounds. And always Mr. Brickfield so ably 
and effectively represented the AARP mem- 
bers as their principal voice on Capitol Hill and 
in the halls of our Federal departments. 

We congratulate Mr. Brickfield on his exem- 
plary work for AARP, and we hope, as the 
Hebrew prophets once said, that his shadow 
may never grow short. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take a moment to pay tribute to Cyril F. 
Brickfield, who retired from his post as execu- 
tive director of the American Association of 
Retired Persons [AARP] on Friday, October 
16. 

| have a large number of AARP chapters in 
my congressional district and, | can assure 
you, their members are some of the best-in- 
formed senior citizens on legislative issues 
with whom | come in contact. This, in my 
mind, is a tribute to Mr. Brickfield and the 
AARP. 

| receive the AARP newsletter and, in con- 
trast with the publications of some other orga- 
provide their members with accurate, up-to- 
date information on issues affecting their lives. 
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Modern Maturity, the AARP monthly maga- 
zine, not only discusses up-to-date issues of 
interest to senior citizens, it provides mini-edu- 
cation courses and articles on other countries 
throughout the world which seniors may be in- 
terested in visiting. 

What | am saying, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
AARP, under the guidance of Mr. Brickfield, 
has become a quality organization, producing 
quality materials for the benefit of senior citi- 
zens. Mr. Brickfield is to be commended on 
his accomplishments and | wish him the best 
in all of his future endeavors. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to join many of my colleagues in honoring Cy 
Brickfield on his retirement from his post as 
executive director for the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons [AARP]. Cy has led 
AARP for 12 years, as well as actively working 
in other national programs dedicated to older 
Americans. 

Under his leadership, AARP has grown to 
23 million members, making it the largest 
senior organization in the country. Cy was an 
official U.S. delegate to the 1982 United Na- 
tions World Assembly on Aging in Vienna and 
served as a member of the advisory council 
for the 1981 White House Conference on 
Aging. He is chairman of the Leadership 
Council of Aging Organizations and served as 
president of the National Senior Citizens Law 
Center. These leadership roles represent only 
a few of his many achievements for seniors. 

Mr. Speaker, his work on behalf of older 
Americans and our country has made a last- 
ing contribution and he will be missed by so 
many people of all ages. | am pleased that Cy 
is one of my constituents, and | look forward 
to his continuing participation in local and na- 
tional aging issues. | appreciate this opportuni- 
ty to honor Cy today and to have joined his 
many friends at the recent dinner in his honor. 
Cy, we salute you! 

Mr. MARTINEZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Cyril F. Brickfield, the retiring 
head of the American Association of Retired 
Persons [AARP]. For the past 12 years he has 
served as executive director of the AARP, the 
world's largest nonprofit organization for per- 
sons over age 50. 

In addition to his service to AARP, Mr. 
Brickfield has been active in many national 
programs aimed at improving the quality of life 
for all Americans over the age of 50. He was 
an official U.S. Delegate to the 1982 United 
Nations World Assembly on Aging in Vienna. 
He was a member of the Advisory Council for 
the 1981 White House Conference on Aging, 
and president of the Corporation for Older 
Americans which helped raise funds for that 
conference. He has also been an able and el- 
oquent spokesperson for retired people in nu- 
merous public forums on television and radio. 

Mr. Brickfield has also held key positions 
with the Veterans' Administration, and served 
as counsel to the U.S. House Committee on 
the Judiciary. An attorney by profession, he 
served his country during World War |! as a 
pilot with the rank of major in the U.S. Air 
Force. He flew 53 combat missions over Nazi 
occupied Europe, and received the Air Medal 
with nine oak leaf clusters. 

As a man with a long and brilliant career he 
can be sure that as he focuses his energy on 
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appr 
million members of AARP. His legacy of advo- 
cacy for the needs of retired persons, older 
workers, and older Americans will not be soon 
forgotten. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of this special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
OBERSTAR). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. RoUKEMA) to revise and 
extend her remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs. MOoRELLA, for 60 minutes, on 
December 3. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ray, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bontor of Michigan, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. HAWKINS, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, on November 17. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, on November 18. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, on November 19. 

Mr. Gaypos, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 17. 

Mr. Олүров, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 18. 

Mr. Вонтов of Michigan, for 60 min- 
utes, on November 17. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. RoUKEMA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DAUB. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. Соорынс. 

Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. 

Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. FAWELL. 

Mr. GEKAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. TRAFICANT in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee in 10 
stances. 

Mr. CoELHO. 

Mr. KANJORSKI. 

Mr. MINETA. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. 

Mr. MARTINEZ. 

Mr. GARCIA. 

Mr. RoyBAL. 


in- 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1539. An act to amend the Federal Rail- 
road Safety Act of 1970 and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committe on Energy and Com- 
merce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill and joint res- 
olutions of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S. 241. An act to designate the Kern River 
as а national wild and scenic river; 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to designate 
the períod commencing November 22, 1987, 
and ending November 28, 1987, as “Ameri- 
can Indian Week"; 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to designat- 
ing the week beginning November 22, 1987, 
as "National Adoption Week"; 

S.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 15, 1987, as 
"African American Education Week"; and 

S.J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to provide 
for the extension of certain programs relat- 
ing to housing and community development, 
and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing days present to the President, for 
his approval, bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


On November 10, 1987: 

H.R. 3428. An act to provide for the distri- 
bution within the United States of the film 
entitled “America the Way I See It." 

H.J. Res. 368. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 8 through November 
14, 1987, as "National Food Bank Week"; 
and 

H.J. Res. 394. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1988, and for other purposes. 

On November 13, 1987: 

H.R. 3295. An act for the relief of Nancy 
L. Brady; and 

H.R. 3457. An act to amend the Packers 
апа Stockyards Act, 1921, to provide finan- 
cial protection to poultry growers and sell- 
ers, and to clarify Federal jurisdiction under 
such act. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o'clock p.m.) the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, 1987, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2393. A letter from the Director, the 
Office of Management and Budget, trans- 
mitting the cumulative report on rescissions 
and deferrals of budget authority as of No- 
vember 1, 1987, pursuant to 2 U.S.C. 685(e) 
(H. Doc. No. 100-131); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

2394. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting 
& copy of the selected acquisition reports 
[SAR's] and summary tables for the quarter 
ending September 30, 1987, pursuant to 10 
U.S.C. 2432; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2395. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting & 
copy of D.C. Act 7-96, "Closing of Public 
Alleys in Square 377, S.O. 86-26, Act of 
1987" and report, pursuant to D.C. Code sec- 
tion 1-233(cX1) to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2396. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. Act 7-97, "Elimination of the 
Building Restriction Line in Square 1661 on 
the West Side of 43rd Street, N.W., S.O. 86- 
261, Act of 1987," and report, pursuant to 
D.C. Code section 1-233(cX1); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

2397. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
сору of D.C. Act 7-99, Citizen-Service Pro- 
grams Amendment Act of 1987," and report, 
pursuant to D.C. Code section 1-233(c)(1); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2398. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting а 
copy of D.C. Act 7-98, “Closing of Public 
Alleys in Square 698, S.O. 87-76, Act of 
1987," and report, pursuant to D.C. Code 
section 1-233(cX1); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2399. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
сору of D.C. Act 7-100, “Real Property 
Credit Line Deed of Trust Act of 1987," and 
report, pursuant to D.C. Code section 1- 
233(cX1); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2400. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting & copy of final regula- 
tions for the Minority Science Improvement 
Program, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 1232(dX1); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2401. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting а copy of final regula- 
tions for Research in Education of the 
Handicapped Program, pursuant to 20 
U.S.C. 1232(dX1); to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

2402. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
National Graduate Fellows Program Fellow- 
ship Board, transmitting the first report on 
the Jacob K. Javits Fellows Program, pursu- 
ant to 20 U.S.C. 1134i; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 
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2403. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting notification of a meeting related to the 
International Energy Program to be held on 
November 17 and 18, 1987, in Paris, France; 
to the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce. 

2404. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend 
health professions loan authorities; to the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2405. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative Affairs, trans- 
mitting a report of political contributions by 
Henry Anatolo Grunwald, of New York, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary-designate to the Republic of Austria, 
and members of his family, pursuant to 22 
U.S.C. 3944(bX2); to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

2406. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Legislative Affairs, trans- 
mitting a report of political contributions by 
Richard Huntington Melton, of Virginia, 
Ambassador Extraordinary апа Plenipoten- 
tiary-designate to the Republic of Nicara- 
gua, and members of his family, pursuant to 
22 U.S.C. 3944(bX2); to the Committee оп 
Foreign Affairs. 

2407. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
а1 Labor Relations Board, transmitting а 
report of the Board's activities under the 
Government in the Sunshine Act during cal- 
endar year 1985, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552b(j); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2408. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting notification of his de- 
termination, after consultation with the 
Capital Memorial Commission, that the 
Korean War Memorial should be located in 
area I, Washington, DC, together with a 
draft of proposed legislation which, if en- 
&cted within 150 days, would have the effect 
of approving the location, pursuant to 40 
U.S.C. 1006; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2409. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to redesignate units of 
the National Park System as National Bat- 
tlefields; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2410. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Mineral 
Lands Leasing Act of 1920 to improve the 
administration of the Federal Coal Manage- 
ment Program, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

2411. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting a report from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, on Hazard, 
KY, local protection project, together with 
other pertinent reports (H. Doc. No. 100- 
132); to the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation and ordered to be printed. 

2412. A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting the 
Commission’s report on abnormal occur- 
rences at licensed nuclear facilities for the 
first calendar quarter of 1987, pursuant to 
42 U.S.C. 5848; jointly, to the Committees 
on Energy and Commerce and Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to H. Res. 294, the following 
report was filed on November 13, 1987] 

Mr. HAMILTON: Select Committee. To 
Investigate Covert Arms Transactions With 
Iran. Report of the congressional commit- 
tees investigating the Iran-Contra affairs 
(Rept. 100-433). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BROOKS. Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on State Depart- 
ment’s management of nonexpendable per- 
sonal property: Longstanding deficiencies 
remain uncorrected (Rept. 100-434). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS. Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. H.R. 3471. A bill to estab- 
lish the Veterans’ Administration as an ex- 
ecutive department (Rept. 100-435). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL. Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. Report on allocation of budget 
totals to subcommittees under the concur- 
rent budget resolution for fiscal year 1988 
(Rept. 100-436). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Мт. FRANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 439. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Wilson (Rept. 100-437). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1133. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Nelson Flanagan (Rept. 100-438). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1491. A bill for the relief of Rodney E. 
Hoover (Rept. 100-439). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1671. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Commodore Perry Miller (Rept. 100-440). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1672. A bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Palansky Surak (Rept. 100-441). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Н.Н. 2684. A bill for the relief of Cathleen 
S. O’Regan (Rept. 100-442). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRANK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2802. A bill for the relief of Fleurette 
Seidman; with an amendment (Rept. 100- 
443). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FRANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2973. A bill for the relief of Junior 
Achievement of Sacramento, Inc. (Rept. 
100-444). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule Х and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. SWIFT: 

Н.Н. 3643. A bill to facilitate the availabil- 
ity and affordability of insurance to Ameri- 
can manufacturers, businesses, local units of 
government, and others by providing for the 
collection and analysis of certain insurance 
data, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI (for him- 
self, Мг. DE LA Garza, Mr. DOWNEY 
of New York, and Mr. PANETTA): 

H.R. 3644. A bill to replace the existing 
AFDC program with a new family support 
program which emphasizes work, child sup- 
port, and need-based family support supple- 
ments, to amend title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to encourage and assist needy chil- 
dren and parents under the new program to 
obtain the education, training, and employ- 
ment needed to avoid long-term welfare de- 
pendence, to make other necessary improve- 
ments to assure that the new program will 
be more effective in achieving its objectives, 
and for other purposes; jointly, to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, Education and 
Labor, and Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

243. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Illinois, relative to a Free Trade 
Agreement with Canada; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


Mr. WYDEN introduced a bill (H.R. 3645) 
to provide relief to Columbia Sportswear 
Co. with respect to the tariff classification 
of certain wearing apparel, and for other 
purposes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 39: Mrs. KENNELLY. 

H.R. 111: Mr. PACKARD. 

H.R. 469: Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Н.В. 631: Mr. Bosco and Ms. SLAUGHTER of 
New York. 

Н.Н. 1002: Ms. Олкав, Mr. FLAKE, and Mr. 
MFUME. 

H.R. 1038: Mr. SCHUETTE. 

H.R. 1516: Mr. BARTLETT. 

H.R. 1600: Mr. AKAKA, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
APPLEGATE, Mr. ARCHER, Mr. ARMEY, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BARTON of Texas, 
Mr. BALLENGER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BEREUTER, 
Mr. Berman, Мг. BLaz, Mrs. Boccs, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. BUNNING, Mrs. Byron, Mr. 
CALLAHAN, Mr. CaRPER, Mr. CHANDLER, Mr. 
CHENEY, Mr. Сілмсен, Mr. Conte, Мг. COUR- 
TER, Mr. CRAIG, Mr. MCDADE, Мг. DeLay, 
Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Dicks, 
Mr. DoNNELLY, Mr. Duncan, Mr. EDWARDS of 
Oklahoma, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
FAWELL, Mr. Fazio, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. FISH, 
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Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Frost, Mr. GALLEGLY, Mr. 
GALLO, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
СЕкА5, Мг. GILMAN, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. 
Grapison, Mr. Granpy, Mr. Gray of Mi- 
nois, Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. Gonza- 


TERT, Mr. HERGER, Mr. HENRY, Mr. Hiner, 
Mr. HOWARD, Мг. HuckaBy, Mr. IRELAND, 
Mr. JACOBS, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. Клвісн, Mr. Kemp, Mr. 
Kose, Мг. Konnyu, Mr. KYL, Mr. LATTA, 
Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Мг. LELAND, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. Lewis, of 
Georgia, Mr. LOTT, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. LuJAN, Mr. THOMAS А. LuKEN, Mr. 
Маск, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. Manton, Mr. MAR- 
LENEE, Mr. MARTIN of New York, Mrs. 
Martin of Illinois, Mr. Marsur, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLI, Мг. MCCANDLESS, Мг. McCOLLUM, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. Mrume, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mrs. 
MORELLA, Mr. MORRISON of Washington, Mr. 
Mrazek, Mr. Myers of Indiana, Мг. NATCH- 
ER, Mr. NEAL, Ms. OaKAR, Mr. OWENS of New 
York, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. PACKARD, Mr. 
PANETTA, Mr. PARRIS, Мг. PASHAYAN, Mr. 
Perri, Mr. PURSELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RA- 
VENEL, Mr. Ray, Mr. RINALDO, Мг. RICHARD- 


Mr. ROBERT F. SmrrH, Mr. Ѕмітн of Texas, 
Ms. Snowe, Мг. STANGELAND, Mr. St GER- 


TAYLOR, Mr. THOMAS of California, Mr. 
TRAXLER, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH, Mr. WALGREN, Мг. WAXMAN, Mr. WHIT- 
TAKER, Мг. WHITTEN, Mr. WOoLPE, and Mr. 
WYLIE. 

Н.Н. 1742: Mr. ӛмітн of New Hampshire 
and Мг. LANCASTER. 

H.R. 1782: Mr. Evans, Мг. GIBBONS, Mr. 
Green, Mr. RowLAND of Connecticut, and 
Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

H.R. 2168: Mr. BARNARD. 

H.R. 2248: Mr. BOULTER. 

H.R. 2474: Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. MARKEY. 

H.R. 2532: Mr. DowNEY of New York. 

H.R. 2922: Mr. Frost. 

Н.Н. 2943: Мг. Sotarz, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. STARK, Mrs. Boxer, and Mr. 
HORTON. 

Н.К. 2944: Мг. SOLARZ, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. Myers of Indiana, 
Mr. Starx, Mrs. Boxer, and Mr. HORTON. 

Н.Б. 3065: Mr. Ғовр of Michigan, Mr. 
FORD of Tennessee, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. OLIN, Мг. MAVROULES, Mr. 
бмітн of Iowa, Mr. Fazio, Mr. BUECHNER, 
Мг. Натснев, Mr. WEBER, Mr. UPTON, and 
Mr. SKAGGS. 

H.R. 3193: Mr. Mrome, Mr. SMITH of Flori- 
da, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. ATKINS, and 
Mr. SENSENBRENNER. 

Н.Н. 3199: Mr. COURTER, Мг. SWINDALL, 
Mr. RAVENEL, and Мг. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

H.R. 3201: Мг. DONALD E. LUKENS. 

Н.Н. 3332: Мг. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, and Мг. RIDGE. 
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Н.Н. 3340: Mr. ROTH, Mrs. MORELLA, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Mr. Тномав of Georgia, 
and Mr. MILLER of Washington. 

Н.В. 3343: Mr. MARTINEZ and Mr. BERMAN. 

Н.Н. 3399: Mr. JoNTZ, Mr. FisH, and Mr. 
LANCASTER. 

Н.Н. 3432: Mr. Manton, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. 
GEJDENSON, Mr. COYNE, Mr. Ros, Mr. 
Bracer, Мг. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. SIKORSKI, and Mr. DELLUMS. 

Н.Н. 3471: Mr. BARNARD, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Bonror of Michigan, Mr. 
Bosco, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. DORGAN of North 
Dakota, Mr. DowNEY of New York, Mr. 
DvMALLY, Mr. EDWARDS of Oklahoma, Mr. 
FrsH, Mr. FoaGLIETTA, Mr. GEKAS, Mr. Goop- 
LING, Mr. GORDON, Mr. Grant, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. Henry, Mr. HoPKINS, Mr. HOUGHTON, 
Mr. HUBBARD, Mr. HUNTER, Mr. JENKINS, Mr. 
JOHNSON of South Dakota, Mr. KasrcH, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. 
LELAND, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. LOWERY 
of California, Mr. Lowry of Washington, 
Mr. Маск, Mr. McCoLLuM, Mr. MCCURDY, 
Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina, Mr. 
MruME, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. Conyers, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois, Mr. Коүвлі, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. 
SHARP, Мг. SMITH of Texas, Mr. SPENCE, Mr. 
Tauzin, Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. 
FLAKE, Mr. DARDEN, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 3478: Mr. MRAZEK. 

Н.Н. 3489: Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. RoBINSON, Mr. Stump, and Mr. 
PENNY. 

x» 3511: Mr. KLECZEA, Mr. MINETA, and 

Mr. MFUME. 


H.R. 3562: Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Bruce, Мг. WOoRTLEY, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. SMITH of 


H.J. Res. 50: Mr. Bryant, Mr. Manton, 
Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. LEHMAN of California, 
Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, and Mr. 


H.J. Res. 332: Mr. ARCHER, Mr. COLEMAN of 
LEHMAN 


TER, and Mr. DoNALD E. LUKENS. 

Tu. Res. 383: Mr. HERTEL, Mr. Wisx, Mr. 
ROSE, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
Carr, Mr. WILSON, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, 
Mr. MOLLOHAN, and Mr. FASCELL. 

H.J. Res. 386: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, 
Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. LANCASTER, Mrs. LLOYD, 
and Mr. RoSTENKOWSKI. 

H.J. Res. 389: Mr. BLILEY, Mr. Dornan of 
California, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. SOLARZ, Mr. 
ROE, Мг. HOCHBRUECENER, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
MaTsur, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. Owens of New 
York, Мг. DyMaLLY, Mr. DWYER of New 
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Jersey, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. 
Davus, Mr. $мттн of Florida, Мг. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. NEAL, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
Vento, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Fazio, Mr. CROCK- 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, peti- 
tions and papers were laid on the 
Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 


98. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the New 
York State Board, Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, New York, NY, relative to allowing 
the immediate deportation of Mr. Joseph 
Doherty to Ireland; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

99. Also, petition of the City Council, New 
York, NY, relative to the conveyance of the 
Old U.S. Custom House to the Museum of 
the American Indian; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Government Operations and 
Public Works and Transportation. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


H.R. 1720 


By Mr. KANJORSKI: 

After section 513, insert the following new 
section (and redesignate the succeeding sec- 
tion accordingly, with conforming changes 
in the table of contents): 

SEC. 514, COLLECTION OF PAST-DUE CHILD SUP- 
саж AFTER CHILD ATTAINS МАЈОВІ- 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 464(c) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

(c) As used in this part the term past-due 
support means the amount of & delinquen- 
cy, determined under а court order or an 
order of an administrative process estab- 
lshed under State law, for support and 
maintenance of а child, or (in a case to 
which subsection (aX1) applies) of a child 
and the parent with whom the child is 
living, without regard to whether or not the 
child involved is still a minor or is otherwise 
still currently entitled to such support from 
the noncustodial parent.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply on and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
regardless of when the period for which the 
child support involved was due occurred. 
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THE 29TH MEETING OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE EUROPEAN PAR- 
LIAMENT AND OF THE US. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 29th meet- 
ing between Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and a delegation of the European 
Parliament was held in Seattle, WA on Sept- 
tember 25-28, 1987. The U.S. delegation was 
chaired by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
LANTOS] and cochaired by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] and New York (Мг. 
GILMAN]. The European delegation was 
chaired by Mr. Klaus Haensch, of West Ger- 
many; Mrs. Magdeleine Anglade of France 
served as cochairman. 


Relations between the United States and 
Western Europe continue to be good. Never- 
theless, this close political relationship has 
been confronted with a set of challenges 
which, if not addressed, could weaken the 
close bonds between us. Although the United 
States and European Community reached 
agreement earlier this year on the issue of EC 
enlargement and the citrus-pasta dispute, a 
number of outstanding trade issues still divide 
us. The U.S. trade deficit with the EC, which 
was $27.1 billion in 1986, continues to be a 
source of tensions in United States-European 
Community relations. 

Another challenge the United States and 
Europe face is the situation in the Persian 
Gulf. Following the U.S. decision to increase 
its naval presence in the gulf, there was 
dismay in the United States over lack of coop- 
eration from our European allies. The U.S. del- 
egation explained this situation to their Euro- 
pean colleagues and indicated that, while 
there was considerable displeasure with their 
initial response, the United States was 
pleased by recent European contributions in 
the gulf. " 

This series of meetings with the European 
Parliament is an important reminder of the 
many areas of common concern the United 
States and Europe share. Whether the ques- 
tion involves reaching agreement on trade 
policies or efforts to combat international ter- 
rorism, there is strong conviction on both 
sides that solutions must be found jointly. 


Mr. Speaker, a report of the 29th meeting is 
printed below. The report provides a compre- 
hensive portrait of the issues affecting United 
States-West European relations and | strongly 
commend it to my colleagues. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC., November 9, 1987. 

Hon. DANTE B. FASCELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

BM of Representatives, Washington, 

D 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We 

submit our report on the 29th meeting 754 
tween а delegation from the United States 
Congress and a delegation from the Europe- 
an Parliament held in Seattle, Washington 
from September 25 to 28, 1987. Representa- 
tive Tom Lantos (D-Calif) chaired the U.S. 
delegation; Representatives Sam Gibbons 
and Benjamin A. Gilman served as co-chair- 
men. Other Members of the U.S. Delegation 
included Representatives Don Bonker (D- 
Wash), Bill Frenzel (R-Minn), Don Pease 
(D-Ohio), Bill Clinger (R-Pa), Tom Coleman 
(R-Mo), Doug Bereuter (R-Neb), Bill Rich- 
ardson (D-NM), Wayne Owens (D-Utah), 
and John Miller (R-Wash). The European 
delegation was chaired by Mr. Klaus 
Haensch of West Germany; Mrs. Magde- 
leine Anglade of France served as Vice 
Chairman. 


The 29th meeting occurred at an impor- 
tant time in U.S.-EC relations. Progress at 
resolving disputes had been made since the 
two delegations’ last meeting, but several 
challenges remain. Early in 1987 the U.S. 
and European Community reached agree- 
ment on the issue of EC enlargement; and 
in August 1987 the long running pasta- 
citrus dispute was settled. However, prob- 
lems in the trade relationship, such as 
Airbus, telecommunications and the EC's 
proposed tax on fats and oil imports persist- 
ed. Members of the European delegation 
were particularly concerned with the rising 
protectionist trend in the United States and 
the trade bill, now being considered by a 
House-Senate conference committee. Recent 
developments in the Persian Gulf and in 
arms control underscored the importance of 
close U.S.-European cooperation and consul- 
tations on a broad range of issues and set 
the stage for our discussions. 

U.S.-EC TRADE RELATIONS 


The Trade Bill: The meeting with the Eu- 
ropean Parliament delegation began with a 
discussion of the trade bill before Congress. 
Representative Frenzel opened the trade 
discussion; also participating were Repre- 
sentative Bonker, and Mr. Erik Blumenfeld 
and Sir Fred Catherwood of the European 
delegation. Representative Frenzel noted 
that no less than 12 committees in the 
House and 7 committees in the Senate were 
involved in drafting the provisions of the 
two bills. Representative Frenzel noted that 
while the administration has threatened to 
veto the legislation, there were several pro- 
visions in the bill that the tion 
needed, including, Congressional extension 
of the Executive branch’s negotiating au- 
thority for the Uruguay Round; a new har- 
monized custom code and revisions of vari- 
ous U.S. export licensing laws. It was noted 
that both the EC and Pacific Rim countries 
had several objections to the bill but that 
protectionist pressure in the Congress had 
been building for some time. A general feel- 
ing existed that the GATT had failed to ad- 


dress U.S. trade problems and was now obso- 
lete. Representative Frenzel expressed the 
hope that a trade bill would be enacted by 
the end of the year. 

Responding for the European delegation, 
Mr. Erik Blumenfeld stated several objec- 
tions to the trade bill. He said that it: 

Addressed trade problems unilaterally; 

Escalated protectionism by pushing Pacif- 
ic exports onto European markets; and 

Set requirements for mandatory retalia- 
tion and thus tied the hands of the Execu- 
tive branch in trade negotiations. 

Mr. Blumenfeld stated that any unilateral 
U.S. action resulting from the trade bill 
would contradict GATT rules and severely 
undercut the Uruguay Round negotiations. 
He questioned what would happen if the 
trade bill was not passed by the end of the 
year. What were the chances of getting a 
bill through Congress in the midst of full 
swing Presidential campaign? He noted the 
role that trade was playing already in the 
preliminaries to the 1988 presidential race. 
Mr. Blumenfeld warned that passage of a 
protectionist U.S. trade bill would be likely 
to provoke a counter-response from the Eu- 
ropean Community. 

Representative Bonker noted that persist- 
ent U.S. deficits seriously threatened the 
U.S. economic well-being of the United 
States. While the over-valued U.S. dollar 
was largely responsible for the initial trade 
deficit, there had been no significant drop 
in the deficit despite a drop in the value of 
the dollar. In January the Congressional 
leadership stated that trade would be the 
top priority for 1987. The trade bill is not a 
protectionist vehicle but rather aimed at 
unfair foreign trade practices which inhibit 
U.S. exports. Representative Bonker ac- 
knowledged that working through GATT 
would be the ideal way to proceed, but all 
confidence had been lost in GATT’s ability 
to resolve these issues. 

Sir Fred Catherwood suggested that the 
best short term solution to the U.S. deficit 
problem was a policy of restricted consump- 
tion, as provided for in IMF stabilization 
programs. The U.S. had been able to avoid 
this approach because others were willing to 
fund its deficits, Congress could most effec- 
tively influence the debate on the trade def- 
icit by providing the administration with a 
clear list of trade objectives for the Uruguay 
Round. Unilateral U.S. actions would de- 
stroy GATT and the principle of multilater- 
alism in trade negotiations. 

Textile Bill: The delegation next turned 
its attention to the textile issue. Represent- 
ative Gibbons presented a historical back- 
ground of the U.S. textile industry and the 
provisions of the textile bill. The U.S. tex- 
tile industry is in a state of transition—tex- 
tiles have good prospects for being competi- 
tive, but the U.S. garment industry suffers 
from several structural problems he said. 
The textile bill would set limits on every- 
one’s exports into the U.S. market, and 
freeze imports of shoes by the U.S. at their 
1987 levels. 

Mr. Seal, responding for the European 
delegation, expressed the Community’s op- 
position to the bill. The previous textile bill 
in Congress in 1985, contained an exemption 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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оп EC textile imports whereas the present 
оре contains no such exemption. Mr. 

Seal underscored the need to renegotiate 
the Multifiber Agreement and to solve the 
textile issue within the GATT. He pointed 
out textiles were an area where U.S. tariff 
barriers were higher than EC ones. Passage 
of the U.S. bill would result in a flood of Pa- 
cific Rim goods to Europe and almost cer- 
tainly force the EC to retaliate. 

Agricultural Trade: the next issue of dis- 
cussion was agricultural trade. Representa- 
tive Coleman led off the discussion with a 
review of the U.S. proposal in the Uruguay 
Round to phase out all agricultural subsi- 
dies and trade restrictions within the next 
10 years. Agreement must first be reached 
on a “producer subsidy-equivalent.” Then, 
each country, within а Uruguay-agreed 
baseline, could develop its own plan to 
reduce national subsidies. Representative 
Coleman further discussed the option of 
providing non-production payments to farm- 
ers. Members expressed concern about the 
social impact of a widespread non-produc- 
tion payment program for farmers. Repre- 
sentative Bereuter underscored the need for 
agricultural subsidy reductions to occur to- 
gether with our EC allies and not on a uni- 
lateral basis. Several European delegates 
questioned the usefulness of the non-pro- 
duction payment proposal and noted that 
European farmers were too independent- 
minded to accept a “form of dole." 

Mr. Raftery outlined a number of steps 
the Community had taken recently to limit 
agricultural overproduction, including: 
quotas on dairy and sugar; restrictions on 
interventionist purchases of cereal; and in- 
creases in EC imports on “duty-free” corn 
gluten from the U.S. Mr. Raftery warned 
that there was pressure building to place a 
levy on U.S. corn gluten imports equal to 
that on the EC domestic product. He ex- 
plained that the EC meat hormone issue 
was primarily a political one. The proposed 
hormone ban reflected European consumer 
health concerns and was not intended as a 
form of hidden protectionism. The U.S. del- 
egation stated its strenuous objections to 
the EC ban on growth producing hormones, 
scheduled to take effect on January 1, 1988. 
This action would affect approximately 
$130 million in U.S. meat exports to the EC. 
The U.S. delegation called for the EC to 
postpone the January 1 implementation of 
the ban in order to allow more time for ne- 
gotiations in the GATT. 

Other topics discussed included: recent 
CAP reform, world agriculture surpluses, 
and the role of the farm policy debate in up- 
coming U.S. elections. 

Worker Rights in the New GATT Round: 
Representative Pease raised the issue of 
worker rights and cited the provision in the 
House and Senate version of the trade bill. 
Over the past several months, the U.S. has 
sought support from other countries for ta- 
bling a formal proposal on protection of 
workers’ rights at the GATT. These consul- 
tations are intended to reassure other coun- 
tries that the U.S. does not seek to use 
workers’ rights as a pretext for restricting 
trade. Representative Pease urged the Euro- 
pean Parliamentarians to lobby their GATT 
representatives to vote in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a working group on this issue 
when the motion in formally tabled at the 
GATT council. 

Foreign Investment in the U.S.: Repre- 
sentative Clinger opened this discussion by 
pointing out that the hotel in which the del- 
egations were meeting was Canadian owned 
and had recently been refurbished with Jap- 
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anese capital. This was a good illustration of 
the recent rapid growth of foreign direct in- 
vestment in the United States. Foreign in- 
vestment had resulted in economic benefits 
and a dampening of protectionist senti- 
ments in both the U.S. and Europe. Never- 
theless, Congress views the escalation of for- 
eign investment in this country with con- 
cern, and has included amendments in the 
trade bill to restrict, screen, and control for- 
eign direct investment in the United States. 
European delegates contended that these 
amendments would have an adverse effect 
on U.S. interest rates and contribute to a 
general loss of jobs and production. The 
U.S. and the EC must recognize the increas- 
ing interdependence of their economies and 
work together to meet the challenges pre- 
sented by the development of a truly global 
industrialization process. Representative 
Clinger cited a proposal by a University of 
Pittsburgh professor for a joint U.S.-EC pro- 
gram to consider the effect of global indus- 
trialization. 

Airbus: Representative Bonker outlined 
the problems involved in the U.S.-EC dis- 
pute over Airbus. He warned that this issue 
was gaining new urgency due to the increas- 
ing likelihood that the U.S. industry would 
file a Section 301 trade action against 
Airbus. If the two sides do not resolve their 
differences soon, the Airbus issue could 
become a more divisive trade problem be- 
tween the U.S. and EC than the pasta-citrus 
wars of earlier years. Mr. Brok pointed out 
that the U.S. has enjoyed an 80 percent 
share of the world aircraft market for quite 
some time. Special steps were now needed to 
permit the European Community to break 
into this area and become less dependent on 
U.S. producers. He noted that 50 percent of 
the components for Airbus came from the 
United States and encouraged the U.S. dele- 
gation to view this as a venture that benefit- 
ted everyone, rather than one against the 
other. These sentiments were echoed by 
other members of the European delegation. 
Mr. Blumenfeld stated that the real goal for 
the U.S. and the EC should be to reach 
early agreement on the terms that will 
guide future cross-Atlantic competition in 
this area. 

U.S.-EC Relations with Japan and the Pa- 
cific Rim: Representative Bonker outlined 
the dramatic shift in U.S. trade over the last 
20 years from the Atlantic to the Pacific. He 
pointed out that over half the U.S. trade 
deficit resulted from trade with three Pacif- 
ic countries: Japan, Korea and Taiwan. Visi- 
ble and invisible trade barriers, lack of intel- 
lectual property protection, and export fi- 
nancing are among the most contentious 
issues in U.S.-Pacific Rim relations. The 
U.S. continues to push for increased access 
to the Japanese market. The European dele- 
gation expressed agreement with the Repre- 
sentative Bonker’s remarks. They noted 
that in 1984, the EC established a series of 
voluntary import restraints (including 
autos, machine tools and electronics) on 
Japanese imports which continue to be in 
force today. Distinctions were made be- 
tween Pacific Rim countries such as Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong which had open mar- 
kets and South Korea and Japan which re- 
stricted imports. Mr. Seal noted that the EC 
planned to wait until the end of the year to 
reassess Japanese trade practices and con- 
sider further community responses, if neces- 


sary. 

COCOM/Toshiba-Kongsberg: In the con- 
text of the discussion on relations with 
Japan and the Pacific Rim, Representative 
Gibbons outlined the background to the To- 
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shiba-Kongsberg diversion—a case in which 
COCOM controls had failed miserably. 
COCOM noncompliance was a widespread 
problem among member states. Participants 
agreed that a reassessment of COCOM rules 
was long overdue. It was pointed out that 
originally COCOM controls were exclusively 
based on security considerations but that it 
маз now necessary to consider their trade 
ramifications as well. In the recent trade 
bill, Congress has proposed trade sanctions 
as a response to COCOM non-compliance. 
Representative Bonker pointed out that the 
trade bill contains provisions to loosen some 
COCOM restrictions, but in the present cli- 
mate change could only be achieved if 
member countries strengthened their own 
domestic controls on a sensitive technology. 

Mr. Didier Montchane reminded members 
that COCOM was an international organiza- 
tion. Excessive U.S. intervention into the 
domestic affairs of European countries 
under COCOM auspices had caused prob- 
lems in the past. All countires must work to 
eliminate recurrence of such incidents in 
the future. A consensus emerged from the 
discussion that steps must be taken to re- 
strict the COCOM list to truly sensitive 
items. COCOM reform could be expected to 
result in improved compliance across the 
board. 


DISARMAMENT AND SECURITY ISSUES 


Arms Control: Representative Richardson 
outlined the pros and cons of the impending 
INF agreement. He noted that an INF 
treaty would eliminate a whole class of 
weapons, represent a breakthrough in verifi- 
cation procedures and have important impli- 
cations for U.S.-Soviet bilateral relations. 
The agreement also presented several dilem- 
mas for the alliance, including persistance 
of the “decoupling” question, increased sig- 
nificance of Warsaw Pact conventional force 
advantages, implications for the doctrine of 
flexible response, and renewed alliance ten- 
sions over burdensharing. It was hoped that 
the agreement would provide political impe- 
tus for additional progress in strategic arms 
control. 

Both delegations agreed it was important 
for the alliance to reach a common position 
on how to proceed after an INF agreement. 
Members of the European delegation point- 
ed out several steps taken recently by the 
Europeans to improve their own defense co- 
ordination—particularly the previous day’s 
announcement of a French-German Joint 
Military Council. There was considerable 
discussion on what the European public 
would demand in the wake of an INF treaty. 
Mr. Brok questioned whether the agree- 
ment would make the superpowers more 
secure, but not the Europeans. He noted the 
concern in West Germany that the prospect 
of fighting a war on German soil was now 
greater. The importance of maintaining U.S. 
troops in Europe in the wake of any INF 
agreement was voiced by several members. 
Differing views were expressed on whether 
or not recent changes the Soviet Union rep- 
resented an opportunity or a threat to 
NATO. 

Persian Gulf: Representative Gilman led 
off the discussion by outlining the impor- 
tance of the Persian Gulf for the U.S. and 
the history of the U.S. decision to re-flag 
Kuwaiti vessels. He noted the struggles be- 
tween the Congress and the Executive 
branch over the re-flagging policy and 
stated his view that while European contri- 
butions were appreciated, greater efforts 
were required. The Lord Bethell noted that 
France and Britain had long histories of in- 
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volvement in this region. He expressed the 
view that Western cooperation in the most 
recent Gulf developments was а “test case” 
in good allied collaboration and suggested 
ways in which West Germany could also 
join in this effort. 

A lively discussion followed, in which dif- 
fering views were expressed on both sides 
regarding the success or lack thereof of bur- 
densharing efforts in the Persian Gulf. 
Members of both delegations raised impor- 
tant questions over the open-ended nature 
of the western commitment to the Gulf and 
the need to further clarify policy objectives 
in the area. UN efforts to enforce a cease- 
fire in the Iran-Iraq war were also discussed. 
Several participants expressed the view that 
sanctions should be applied to both Iran 
and Iraq, instead of singling out one party 
to the conflict. The session concluded with a 
short debate over the desirability of permit- 
ting payment for the release of hostages by 
terrorists. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


While the following topics were not for- 
mally on the agenda for the 29th meeting of 
the U.S. Congressional and European parlia- 
mentary delegations, members were afford- 
ed the opportunity to raise issues of particu- 
lar personal concern. 

International Narcotics Trafficking: Rep- 
resentative Gilman led off the discussion 
with a report on international narcotics 
trafficking. He noted that since the last 
meeting in April of 1987, little change had 
taken place. One positive sign however, had 
been the growing awareness of the threat 
posed by continuing spread of drug produc- 
tion, trafficking and abuse. Representative 
Gilman cited the Comprehensive Multidisci- 
plinary Outline of Future Activities 
(CMO)—a list of recommendations for 
present and future government actions in 
the control, production, trafficking, preven- 
tion and treatment of drugs—which was ap- 
proved at the International Conference on 
Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking in July, 
1987. He expressed his hope that the Euro- 
pean Parliament would formulate a regional 
strategy to combat the drug menace. 

Visa Reciprocity: For several years the Eu- 
ropean Parliament has urged the United 
States to end its visa requirement for EC 
citizens wishing to visit the U.S. for tourist 
or business purposes. In 1986 Congress 
passed and the President signed into law the 
Immigration and Reform Act, which provid- 
ed for а three-year pilot visa waiver pro- 
gram. Difficulties in the completion of an 
INS computer system to monitor arrival and 
departure has delayed implementation of 
the program. Members of the European del- 
egation expressed their hope that Congress 
would continue to pursue an early resolu- 
tion of this issue. 

The two delegations discussed а number 
of additional issues more briefly. Represent- 
ative Gilman led a discussion on interna- 
tional terrorism, pointing to increasing co- 
operation on both sides of the Atlantic. He 
praised the efforts of European nations to 
assert the rule of law by placing suspected 
terrorists on trial, and convicting them. 

Members from the European delegation 
discussed recent EP resolutions on Central 
America. Representatives Bereuter and 
Miller responded by discussing American at- 
titudes toward the Guatemala/Arias peace 
plan. While there was some disagreement 
on the best vehicle for obtaining a settle- 
ment, both delegations supported the objec- 
tive of freedom and democracy in the 
region. 
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Representative Lantos raised the issue of 
human rights violations in Tibet, referring 
to legislation passed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on this subject. Chairman 
Haensch stated that he would raise the 
matter with the European Parliament's del- 
egation to the People’s Republic of China. 

Finally, Representatives Lantos and 
Gilman discussed the desirability of an in- 
crease in EP contributions to the Interna- 
tional Fund for Ireland. Representatives 
from the European delegation noted that 
the EP gave very considerable subsidies to 
Ireland via other mechanisms, but suggest- 
ed that further discussions of the matter be 
held in the future. 

Three days of discussions and consulta- 
tion pointed out more areas of agreement 
than disagreement between the two delega- 
tions. This continuing dialogue with the Eu- 
ropean Parliament has created an open 
forum to explore potential areas of coopera- 
tion of problems affecting both U.S.-Euro- 
pean relations, as well as on broader inter- 
national issues. The U.S. delegation looks 
forward to meeting with its European col- 
leagues again in January 1988 to continue 
discussions on various topics of Joint U.S.- 


European concern, 
Sincerely yours, 
Sam GIBBONS, 
Cochairman, U.S. 
Congressional Del- 
egation. 
Том LANTOS, 
Chairman, U.S. 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | want to bring 
leagues attention an excellent edito- 
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the Senate sent a special appeal urging the 


Iran's 


caucus, Representative TOM LANTOS, in a 
special order at the end of legislative business 
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on Tuesday November 17 to discuss the reli- 
gious repression of the Baha'is. We must con- 
tinue to speak out against these atrocities 
until government-sponsored persecution of 
the Baha'is is abolished. 
The Wall Street Journal editorial follows: 
PERSECUTING THE BAHA'IS 


More than 200 members of his persecuted 
minority have been executed since 1979, 
with the two most recent state-sanctioned 
killings taking place two months ago. Sever- 
al hundred languish in prison, without 
charge, often subject to torture and other 
atrocities. The state arbitrarily confiscates 
their property, they are systematically pre- 
vented from earning & decent living, their 
children are excluded from the educational 
system, and they are denied freedom to emi- 
grate from the country. 

These are the 300,000 adherents of the 
Baha'i faith in Iran, who are the targets of 
what can only be described as а genocide 
campaign by Iran's Moslem fundamentalist 
theocracy. Iranian religious fanatics act 
with impunity against the Baha'is, because 
members of the religious minority are con- 
sidered “попрегѕопз” under Iran's constitu- 
tion, and are therefore afforded no protec- 
tion in Iranian courts. The Baha'is only real 
chance of survival lies with the U.S. and 
other sympathetic members of the interna- 
tional community. 

Iran cares about its standing in the inter- 
national community. Indeed, condemena- 
tion of Iran's gross human rights violations 
in United Nations resolutions succeeded in 
pressuring the government to curb some of 
its most egregious actions. Its persecution of 
the Baha'is abated, with fewer reported exe- 
cutions and the release last year of 500 
members of the religious minority from 
Iran's prisons, But when the Untied Nations 
turned its sight from Iran, the fundamental- 
ist government stepped up its persecution of 
the Baha'is. 

Iran was merely biding its time, figuring 
that the U.S. and other concerned members 
of the international community had short 
attention spans; that they would not be vigi- 
lant in protesting its persecution of the 
Baha'is. This past May Egypt sentenced 48 
Baha'is to prison for practicing their reli- 
gion. The weak protests of the U.S. and 
other nations hardly discourages other 
Moslem nations from following suit. 

That а peaceable community such as the 
Baha'is could come to this plight reveals the 
danger of Moslem fanaticism. The Baha'is 
faith is relatively small, with fewer than 
four million followers world-wide. Its teach- 
ings pose no threat to Iran's religious or 
government leaders. Its adherents are in- 
structed to obey the laws of the govern- 
ments under which they live and avoid par- 
tisan political involvement. Its religious 
dogma is certainly unoffensive; it seeks 
"universal peace" for all humanity. 

This aspiration seems consonant with the 
peaceful, humanitarian principles espoused 
in Moslem teachings. That Iran's Moslem 
clergy are so intolerant of the Baha'is 
(whom they refer to as “misguided infi- 
dels”), and advocate their oppression, indi- 
cates an inherent hypocrisy in these ruling 
fanatics. That the government acts on this 
hypocrisy—jailing, torturing and killing 
Baha'is merely for adhering to their faith— 
underscores how important it is that the 
U.S. and other nations draw attention to 
Iran’s persecuted religious minority. 
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A TRIBUTE TO SEAN O'NEAL 


HON. CHARLES PASHAYAN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, | should like 
to take a minute to commend a constituent in 
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Mr. O'Neal has 13 years of tenure in hospi- 


A TRIBUTE TO THE KNIGHTS 
OF COLUMBUS 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 
Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | rise 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Youngstown Council was the vital link 
as the Knights of Columbus spread through- 
out the Midwest. It was the first Council orga- 
nized in the State of Ohio, and many of the 

an 


Joseph's Church іп 
Youngstown, 56 men were initiated as charter 
members of Council 274. William A 

and 


ford. They also sponsored the Golden Gloves 


CAROL SPARKS 
HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 
Mr. MILLER. of California. Mr. Speaker | rise 


in my dis- 
trict, has recently been selected by the State 
of California as one of 12 outstanding educa- 
tors who will receive an award in the first 
annual California Outstanding Educator 


Ms. Sparks is well known at Foothill for her 
leadership abilities, professional 
achievements, and her deep commitment to 
excellence in education. Knowing of the many 
excellent teachers at Foothill and in the State 
of California overall, | recognize what a great 
honor this is for Ms. Sparks and know that it 
is well deserved. 
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Ms. Sparks was nominated for this award by 
the California Foreign Languages Teacher's 
Association in recognition for her work as a 
Spanish teacher. Furthering excellence in edu- 
cation, particularly foreign languge education, 
has long been a high priority for both Carol 
Sparks’ and the Association. | applaud their 
dedication and commitment to such a worthy 
purpose. 

Outstanding educators such as Ms. Sparks 
too often go unrecognized. | am very proud to 
commend her today and offer my congratula- 
tions for her achievements. In addition, | hope 
that she will serve as an inspiration to her 
fellow teachers and that they too will be rec- 
ognized for their service to our community. 


KILDEE HONORS COMMUNITY 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues the 
spirit of community and volunteer activism of 
three constituents from my hometown of Flint, 
MI. 


As those of us in the Seventh Congression- 
al District well know, the people of Flint are 
confronting profound changes that challenge 
all of us to excell as never before. Three who 
have made a difference are Rosanne and Ste- 
phen Heddy and Joey Taruntaev. Appropriate- 
ly, these three people are being honored 
during Genesee County's Sesquicentennial 
Ball celebration on Saturday. All three embody 
the dedication and spirit of those who carved 
from wilderness a community that has not 
only endured but prevailed through good 
times and bad. 


Ms. Taruntaev is well known for her activi- 
ties on behalf of the Flint River Canoe Classic 
and the Genesee County and Michigan ses- 
quicentennial committees. It is, in fact, her ef- 
forts that helped make possible Saturday's 
sesquicentennial celebration at the Hyatt Re- 
gency in Flint. 

She will be joined in that celebration by the 
Heddys, whose volunteer activities are unsur- 
passed in our community. The FEAT Founda- 
tion, Bobby Crim Road Race, Flint Art Fair, 
and United Way are just a few of the agencies 
and events that have benefited from the in- 
volvement of this talented couple. 


As we in Genesee County celebrate 150 
years as a community, it is fitting and proper 
that we honor those among us who have 
given so much of themselves as volunteers. 
Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to pay tribute to 
Stephen and Rosanne Heddy and Joey Tarun- 
taev. Their devotion to Flint and Genesee 
County reinforces my own dedication to serv- 
ing the people of the Seventh Congressional 
District. 
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CUSTOMS SERVICE OVERSIGHT 


HON. RON WYDEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. WYDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is especially 
discouraging when an action of our own Gov- 
ernment places a serious hardship on one of 
our businesses. 

Unfortunately, that is what is happening in 

my congressional district today. The U.S. Cus- 
tuna Servion FENRIS prinde adequate notifi- 
cation of a tariff reclassification to an Oregon 
company, Columbia Sportswear. As a result, 
the company now faces hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in increased duty charges, 
which it has no way to recoup. 

Despite extensive efforts to resolve the 
problem with the Customs Service administra- 


tively, the maintains it has no legal au- 
thority to provide relief without the enactment 
of legislation. 


To address this situation, Senator HATFIELD 
and | are joining in introducing a private relief 
bill. 

On rare occasions—when an action of our 
Government causes serious and unjust harm 
to a company or constituent—pri relief 
legislation may become necessary. Mr. Speak- 
er, | believe the case of Columbia Sportswear 
presents us with one of these occasions. 

Columbia Sportswear is a family owned 
business based in Portland, OR. Since its 
founding in 1937 Paul Lamfrom, a German im- 
migrant, the company has grown from a small 
regional distributor of hats and caps to a 
leader in the outdoor clothing industry in North 
America. Columbia Sportswear is still man- 
aged by Lamfrom's direct descendants. 

The company employs approximately 200 
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through the Port of Portland without any indi- 
cation that the classification provided by the 
local import specialist was improper. 

Then on May 20, 1987--1% years after Co- 


On July 16, 1987, following an advisory 
opinion received from the New York office, 
the Port of Portland informed Columbia 
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reliance on written Customs Service 
and prior classification practice. No 
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y 20, 1987, the date that Columbia 
Sporteweer iis nou iat the plor rulings 
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a new ruling would be requested 
York. For those items already liqui- 
Customs Service as two gar- 
ments, Columbia is entitled to receive the ap- 
propriate refund of any duty paid. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues in the 
House to consider this legislation, and to act 
to remedy this inequity. 


U.S. SALINITY LABORATORY’S 
50TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, 


today a seminar is being held in recognition of 
the 50th anniversary of the U.S. Salinity Labo- 
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ratory [USSL] located at Riverside, CA. | 
would like to add my voice to those honoring 


The was started at its current site 
in 1928, at the base of Mount Rubidoux in the 
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Last year, Congress recognized the USSL in 
its own way, passing legislation to relocate the 
laboratory in new facilities located on the 
campus of the University of California at Riv- 
erside. These new facilities will allow the U.S. 
Salinity Laboratory to continue its tradition of 
excellence for the next 50 years. 


| regret that | cannot be at the seminar hon- 
oring the work of the USSL over the last 50 
years. But as the representative of the con- 
gressional district in which the laboratory is lo- 
cated, and as chairman of the House agricul- 
ture subcommittee dealing with agricultural re- 
search, | want to thank those who are working 
at the laboratory for their efforts on behalf of 
agriculture. | want to recognize the laborato- 
ry's current director, Dr. Parker Pratt, and the 
former director, Dr. Jan van Schilfgaarde, both 
of whom are at the seminar today, and | want 
to thank them for their stewardship of the 
USSL. | also want to thank Dr. Terry Kinney, 
the Administrator of the U.S. Agricultural Re- 
search Service for his support of the efforts to 
modernize the laboratory. But mostly | want to 
commend the U.S. Salinity Laboratory on a 
job well done and pledge my efforts to see 
this fine research work continue. 


IN HONOR OF JEAN RUNYON 
TOW 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute a dear friend of mine, Jean Runyon 
Tow, who will receive the Boy Scouts of 
America's Scouting's Person of the Year 
Award for her many years of dedicated public 
service. | have known and worked with this 
giving and talented woman for many years. | 
admire her very much and am proud to be her 
a friend. | would like to share a few of her 
many accomplishments with my colleagues in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Jean is indefatigable and has been a driving 
force in Sacramento for years. Her years of 
public service and her outstanding efforts in 


known for taking promising 


Jean grew up in Berkeley where she later 
attended the University of California, majoring 
in dramatic arts. In the mid-1950's, she chose 


she was given the American 
mento Advertising Club. 


this body will join me in saluting this extraordi- 
nary woman. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
U.N. RESOLUTION 3379 


HON. SANDER M. LEVIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 
Mr. LEVIN м. Mr. Speaker, Мо- 


pletely misunderstand and miscast zionism—it 
is in fact the very opposite of racism. Zionism 
is a movement of self-protection against 


The resolution equating zionism with racism 
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IN HONOR OF “MR. SKOKIE,” 
MAYOR ALBERT SMITH 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 
IN THE өы ока ннн 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


November 16, 1987 
He helped found the Skokie Caucus Party in 


served: 
Smith’s political brilliance lay in the fact 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE GIRL 
SCOUTS 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 
IN THE жаға Vari uk vide 


Monday, November 16, 1987 
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accomplished actress Tanya Griffith 
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KILDEE HONORS REV. ODIS 
FLOYD 


HON. DALE E. KILDEE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the Reverend Odis Floyd, a man 
of God whose name has been submitted by 
the Gospel Announcers Guild for consider- 
ation to receive a Grammy Award from the 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


president of the Concerned Pastors for Social 
Action. He has reached out across the ocean, 
speaking at revivals in England. Reverend 
Floyd will know in December of this year 
whether he will be one of five or six finalists 
for the Grammy nomination. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased and honored to 
have the opportunity to recognize the enor- 
mous talent and commitment of Rev. Odis 
Floyd. He is an inspiration to his congregation 
and to his community through his selfless 
deeds on behalf of others. His efforts to 
spread the word of God through gospel has 
touched thousands of people. 


DR. VICTOR GRECO HONORED 
HON. PAUL E. KANJORSKI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. KANJORSKI. Mr. Speaker, | am proud 
to rise today to pay tribute to Dr. Victor F. 
Greco of Drums, PA, who is being honored at 
a testimonial held by his friends and col- 


Dr. Greco, Pennsylvania's 


Medical College. He serves on the board of 
trustees of the Р! ia Medical Society, 
is a fellow of the American College of Sur- 
geons, and is a member of the American 


ety's Cancer Detection Program. 
Dr. Greco was on the operating team that 
performed the first successful open heart sur- 


Greco is president of staff at Hazleton-St. 
J Medical Center and medical director 
of the chronic pulmonary disease clinic at Ha- 
zleton General Hospital. 

Dr. Greco has contributed greatly to the 
Greater Hazleton community by providing his 
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TEXTILE QUOTAS ARE 
ANTICONSUMER 


HON. HARRIS W. FAWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. FAWELL. Mr. Speaker, the textile and 
apparel industry is not on the brink of eco- 
ruin. Yet, proponents of H.R. 1154 


E estimates that this 
bill would add $10.4 billion annually to 
consumer costs at the retail level. According 
to the Institute for Intemational Economics, 
this cost increase is on top of the $27 billion 
consumers already pay each year to protect 
the textile, apparel, and footwear industries. 
The House committed a grave error when it 


A copy of the editorial follows: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 26, 1987] 
THE GREAT TEXTILE ROBBERY 

It's already an outrage: Quotas and tariffs 
raise clothing and textile prices in America 
by a whopping $20 billion a year. That 
means the public currently pays $86,000 for 
every job protected. 

Now Congress wants to make it worse. 
Last month, the House voted to allow im- 
ports to rise by only a small fraction of the 
expected growth in demand, and the Senate 
is expected to go along. According to esti- 
mates by William Cline, a researcher at the 
Institute for International Economics, the 
added restrictions would double the current 
consumer cost by the year 2000. The only 
consolation is that the bill is certain to be 
vetoed by President Reagan. 

The protectionists’ case is simple. Apparel 
and cloth manufacturers employ 1.8 million 
and generate some $100 billion in income. If 
imports aren’t tightly checked, the industry 
says, American producers will be unable to 
compete with foreign companies that pay 
pennies a day for workers. Even the best- 
run domestic manufacturers will fail, devas- 
tating families and communities. 

It’s a simple argument but it’s disingen- 
uous. In spite of their labor cost disadvan- 
tage, highly automated U.S. textile mills 
have remained competitive in world mar- 
kets. The mills are currently operating close 
to capacity, and imports account for only 10 
percent of domestic consumption. 

Apparel manufacturers who have invested 
very little in mechanization, have been 
pressed by imports. But foreign clothing 
still has only 30 percent of the American 
market. And thanks to rapid growth in total 
demand, domestic sales and profits have 
never been higher. 

The House measure, restricting import 
growth to 1 percent annually, would check 
the slow decline in industry employment— 
but only at an incredible price to consumers. 
According to Mr. Cline, each of the 179,000 
jobs saved would 10 years later add even 
more to Americans’ clothing bills. And seen 
simply as a make-work program, it’s far 
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from clear that these jobs would be worth 
preserving at any price. 

Apparel and textile wages average less 
than $7 an hour, $2 less than the average 
private sector wage. Moreover, with unem- 
ployment now below 6 percent and labor 
shortages forecast for the next decade, 
there is every reason to believe that workers 
laid off by the industry will be able to find 
jobs at comparable pay. 

A plausible argument can be made for pre- 
venting high-tech industries from being 
overwhelmed by imports. Reasonable people 
can debate the merits of creating an effec- 
tive safety net for workers and communities 
affected if any large employer collapses. But 
there is no basis for asking Americans to 
pay tens of billions more to save a relatively 
small number of poorly paid jobs in highly 
profitable industries. 

Congressional eagerness to pander to the 
textile and apparel makers is sad evidence 
of the power of well-organized, big-money 
lobbying. It’s hard to remember when legis- 
lation so richly deserved a veto. 


SALUTE TO BOB AND SHIRLEY 
McCARTHY 


HON. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, it is our great 
pleasure to take this opportunity to salute two 
great Americans, Bob and Shirley McCarthy. 
The McCarthys will be honored at a special 
community dinner in San Jose on November 
20, 1987. 

We join in commending the McCarthys for 
many reasons. And yet, Bob and Shirley have 
given so much of themselves to our communi- 
ty that it's difficult to single out their many 


ое extremely active in community 

The McCarthys are model citizens. They un- 
derstand the political system and they work 
continually to strengthen and improve it. They 
are то concerned, educated, thinking 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


and their grandchildren. We know of no finer 
honorees and extend our best wishes. We ask 
our colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives to join us in commending Bob and Shir- 
ley McCarthy for their great contribution to our 
community. 


A SALUTE TO THE NATIONAL 
CAUCUS AND CENTER ON 
BLACK AGED, INC., LIVING 
LEGACY AWARDS RECIPIENTS 
FOR 1987 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, November 16, 1987 
Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Caucus and Center on Black Aged has been 
the leading force in our Nation in representing 

the interests of aged and aging blacks. 

NCBA has compiled a distinguished record 


nity leaders, and others. Quite clearly, NCBA 
speaks authoritatively and forcefully on behalf 
of the Nation’s black elderly. 

NCBA also administers a wide range of pro- 


is truly a 


myths. Additionally, it offers a soundly con- 


ueprint for action to improve the well- 
aged blacks and other low-income 


important initiative is the NCBA 
Awards Banquet. President 
first ceremony in 


extremely 
difficult, and, on occasion, life threatening cir- 
cumstances—to our society. |0 
Past honorees include Jesse Owens, 
sports; Dr. Martin Luther King, Sr., religion; 
Roy Wilkins, civil rights; 
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sota Vikings in the National Football League 
and now is a member of the NBC-TV sport- 
casting team. 

NCBA has selected six Living Legacy 
Awardees, ranging in age from 63 to 93 years 
old, to be added to the growing list of honor- 
ees. Each recipient must be at least 60 years 
of age and must have made si contri- 
butions to his or her community and/or our 
Nation. The following blacks have been se- 
lected for the 1987 Living Legacy Awards: 

Charles |. Cassell, 63, of Washington, DC 
who developed a comprehensive plan in 1968 
for redevelopment of the riot-torn areas in the 
Nation's Capital. He was recently named vice 
president of administrative services for the 
University of the District of Columbia. He is 
also a jazz entrepreneur who encourages D.C. 
youth to participate in music education and 
performance. 

Dorothy L. Hollingsworth, 67, of Seattle, 
WA. She has achieved special praise for her 
45 years of outstanding public service and 
community activities as an advocate, humani- 
tarian, teacher, social worker, and administra- 
tor. 

Marguerite Horton, 70, of Ogden, UT, who 
was the former director of social services for 
that city. She now serves as president of the 
YWCA board of directors. 

Annie L. Johnson, 83, of Somerville, MA. 
She won acclaim for organizing domestic and 
food pantry workers on local, State, and na- 
tional levels to help improve living conditions 
for these persons who have historically 
worked for low wages. 

Annie B. Rose, 93, of Alexandria, VA, who 
is the daughter of an exslave. She had devot- 
ed approximately 79 years of her life to com- 
munity and political activist causes. Her efforts 
have improved services for the elderly, provid- 
ed housing opportunities for the poor, and 
educated minorities on the effective use of the 
ballot for political empowerment. L. 

Ruth M. Tucker, 83, a senior advocate from 
Pittsburgh, PA, who has a distinguished record 
in voluntarism dating back to the early 1940's. 
In fact, she received a Presidential Award of 
Merit for Outstanding Service in 1943 from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. She also 
serves as a board member for the National 
Council of Senior Citizens. 

Another purpose of NCBA's Living Legacy 
Awards ceremony is to provide role models 
for today's black youth. For example, oral his- 
tories are presented through the use of video- 
taped instructional and educational services 
for high school students. 

The NCBA Living Legacy Awards ceremony 
is certainly an inspirational event. It is only ap- 
propriate that these individuals, who have 
contributed so generously and effectively to 
our society, should receive special praise. 
They are heroes and a national resource by 
any standard one would choose to use. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that they should 
be honored and recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, | salute the six Living Legacy 
Awards recipients for 1987, and wish them the 
best throughout their lives. 
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TRIBUTE TO LT. JACOB KIEFER 


HON. JIM COURTER 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, today | rise to 
pay tribute to Lt. Jacob Kiefer on the occasion 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
Irish Republican Army terrorist attack іп North- 
ern Ireland is yet another example of the 
mindlessness and futility of terrorism. 

The recent bombing of a community center 


ain’s war dead. 

If the IRA intended to kill police and sol- 
diers, they missed their target. Only innocent 
civilians died in that terrible attack. If the IRA 

convince the British Government to 


failed. Now more than ever, the British 
Officials in London are determined to root out 
the IRA terrorists. 

Terrorism is clearly not the way to solve 
problems. Mindless mayhem only creates 
hatred for those who engage in terrorist acts. 
While the terrorists in the IRA may see their 
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is obviously no military solution to the 
." All of Colonel Qadhafi's ex- 
arms will not help the IRA terror- 
cause. Civilized men sit down 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


With these thoughts in mind, | commend the 
following New York Times article on the 
recent terrorist attack in Ireland to my col- 
leagues in the House. 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 10, 1987] 
IN AN ULSTER CITY, GRIEF FOR 11 and Rage 
(By Howell Raines) 

ENNISKILLEN, NORTHERN IRELAND, Novem- 
ber 9.—With 11 of its citizens dead from а 
bomb blast Sunday, this town turned today 
to the rituals of mourning and sectarian 
rage that are а commonplace part of life in 
this tortured province. 

For James Mullan, a tall pharmacist with 
& faced reddened by grief, that meant con- 
templating а dreadful irony. Moments after 
а bomb estimated at 30 pounds ripped open 
the community center here, he located his 
10-year-old son in & thick fog of dust. The 
boy was terrified but alive. 

Unbeknown to Mr. Mullan, within а few 
yards of this joyous reunion, his 73-year-old 
parents, William and Agnes Mullan, lay 
under the rubble. Not until two hours later, 
when their bodies were in а makeshift 
morgue set up here by the British Army, did 
Mr. Mullan learn that his parents were 
among the victims of а bomb that seemed 
timed to explode just as the townspeople 
were gathering for à Remembrance Sunday 
wreath-laying in honor of Britain's war 
dead. 

VICTIMS ARE ALL PROTESTANTS 

Like many here today, Mr. Mullan con- 
demned the outlawed Irish Republican 
Army for killings that he said were doubly 
vile for profaning a sacred occasion. 

“In other words, you could say the terror- 
ists could have well placed that bomb in a 
cathedral or church, as far as we are con- 
cerned,” he said quietly as he sat in the dim 
living room of his home here, “Тһеу dese- 
crated all that we know to be human. They 
bombed a religious service.” 

All 11 dead were members of the Protes- 
tant majority and six were members of the 
same Presbyterian church in this lakeside 
town of 13,000 residents in the western part 
of Northern Ireland. They are the latest vic- 
tims of 17 years of violence in which 2,600 
people have been killed in the province. 

The bombing Sunday, 15 minutes before 
the commemorative ceremony for veterans, 
initially seemed to signal a shift in strategy 
by the LR.A., which has previously picked 
military and law enforcement targets and 
apologized when its bombs hit civilians. 

Today the I.R.A. issued statements that 
the bomb was aimed at security forces who 
were supposed to march by the community 
center. The LR.A. said the civilians died 
ee device went off without being trig- 
ке 

Gerry Adams, leader of Sinn Fein, the 
LR.A.'s political arm, expressed regret at 
the bombing, the worst in Northern Ireland 
since 1982, and extended his sympathy and 
condolences to the bereaved. 

ANGER IS CLOSE TO SURFACE 


But the disclaimers did nothing to drain 
the anger fro the scenes being played out on 
the streets of Enniskillen under a sullen, 
zinc-colored sky. “Murderers!” shouted a by- 
stander as the Sinn Fein representatives on 
the local council entered the town hall this 
afternoon to meet with Ray Ferguson, 
leader of the Official Unionist Party here. 

Mr. Ferguson, who had spent his morning 
comforting Mr. Mullan and others, emerged 
from the brief, private meeting in а mood to 
— Sinn Fein politicians for LR.A. atroc- 
ities. 
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“Why don’t you interview Sinn Fein?" he 
demanded of reporters who pointed micro- 
phones at him. “We are fed up condemning 
this. Let’s see the guilty men come down 
these steps and answer your questions. The 
whole world wants to see that.” 

Anger was close to the surface, too, when 
the Chamber of Commerce convened to dis- 
cuss closing all businesses Tuesday for a day 
of mourning. Gerald Nicholas, a Scotsman 
living here since 1973 as manager of Wool- 
worths, opposed the idea. We're basically 
saying to the people who have done this, 
you've actually achieved something,” he 
said. “You've actually made the whole com- 
munity close down.” 

Cyril Johnston, a baker, immediately 
charged that as someone “not being born 
and bred in the community,” Mr. Nicholas 
could not understand that the day of 
mourning was “a mark of respect for those 
people who have been cut down.” 

Later, Mr. Johnston described Enniskillen 
as a town frozen in silence with the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant communities fear- 
ful of expressing their feelings and political 
opinions. 


SOLDIERS ON PATROL 


Roadblocks and street patrols by young 
soldiers with automatic weapons served as 
visual reminders that any move toward a 
long-term solution for Northern Island, 
based on discussions between the dominant 
Protestant majority and the economically 
oppressed Catholics, seems at a standstill. 

Along with the anger there were constant 
reminders of devastating grief. Gordon 
Wilson told of asking the youngest victim, 
his daughter, Marie, 20, how she was as res- 
cuers tried to dig her out. 

“She assured me she was all right, holding 
hands all the time," he said. But between 
her replies she was shouting and screaming 
with what I took to be pain. And the last 
time I asked her she said, ‘Daddy, I love you 
very much.' Those where her last words." 


THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE KEYSTONE SERVICE 
SYSTEM 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, No- 
vember 19, 1987, Keystone Service Systems, 
Incorporated of Harrisburg, PA, will celebrate 
15 years of service to people who are experi- 
encing disabling conditions and to their fami- 
lies. 


Keystone Service Systems, under the lead- 
ership of president Dennis W. Felty, has been 
assisting hundreds of persons to leave State 
mental retardation centers and State mental 
hospitals for 15 years. They have been provid- 
ing support to hundreds of families so that 
they are able to care for their disabled sons 
and daughters at home. 

Through Keystone's subsidiary, Early Inter- 
vention Programs Inc., they are able to help 
parents of children with special needs develop 
parenting skills that will decrease the need for 
future services. Another program, Gateway 
Placement Institute, assists persons with dis- 
abling conditions gain the skills necessary to 
achieve employment and economic success. 


WELCOME TO THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


were able to make the trip include: Mrs. Bri- 
gitte Traupe of West Germany, chairperson of 
the subcommittee; Mrs. Inger-Lise Skarstein of 
Norway, the subcommittee’s rapporteur; Mr. 
John Browne of Great Britain; Mr. Кап Steiner 
Gudnason of Iceland; Mrs. Carmen Pinedo of 
Spain; and Mr. Hans van Weezel of the Neth- 
erlands. 

1 would also like to take this opportunity to 
insert in the RECORD a copy of an interview 
taken from the September 28 edition of the 
international Herald Tribune with the Secre- 
tary General of the North Atlantic Assembly, 
Mr. Peter Corterier. In that interview Mr. Cor- 
terier discusses the European perspective on 
the pending INF agreement. | hope my col- 
leagues will take a moment to read the inter- 
view. It offers us an important perspective on 
this issue. 

[From The International Herald Tribune, 
Sept. 28, 1987] 
DOUBLE-ZERO AGREEMENT: ONE EUROPEAN’S 
CAUTIOUS WELCOME 


The security outlook for Western Europe, 
as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the Warsaw Pact move to eliminate in- 
termediate-range nuclear arms, was in the 
forefront of discussion last week in Oslo at 
the annual meeting of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, a body grouping 200 members of 
parliament from all 16 NATO nations. Peter 
Corterier, secretary-general of the NAA and 
a former West German Social Democratic 
member of parliament and minister of state 
in the Foreign Ministry, spoke to the IHT’s 
political correspondent, Joseph Fitchett, 
about European concerns: 

Q. What is the main impact on Europeans 
of the proposed U.S.-Soviet plan to remove 
intermediate and shorter-range nuclear 
arms on both sides? 

A. The Western alliance has lost some 
flexibility in its means and options to carry 
out our strategy of stopping and therefore 
deterring Soviet aggression in Europe. But 
for European leaders the military draw- 
backs are outweighed by the political advan- 
tages—momentum for more far-reaching 
arms control agreements. What concerns 
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some of us is the dynamic, a risk that we 
could lose control of that process and find it 
exploited against our security interests. 

Q. What is your main present concern in 
the aftermath of a double-zero agreement? 

A. The process must not be allowed to get 
out of hand, taking Europe toward a triple 
zero, meaning the elimination of all nuclear 
arms. That would amount almost to denu- 
clearizing Europe and leaving us faced with 
the overwhelming advantage in convention- 
al forces that the Soviet Union has had 
since the end of the war. 

Q. What do you expect to happen next? 

A. Soviet leaders, for the first time, have 
started admitting that there are disparities 
in East-West troop strength in Europe, in 
other words, acknowledging their superiori- 
ty instead of insisting that the two sides’ 
forces are equal, so they might be open to 
the idea of asymmetrical cuts. This is en- 
couraging for the West since we want con- 
ventional reductions. But the Soviet priority 
is nuclear disarmament. So they might link 
offers of conventional cuts to reductions in 
the remaining U.S. nuclear systems in 
Europe—for example, such battlefield weap- 
ons as atomic artillery, or nuclear-armed 
fighters or other airborne systems. 

Q. What should European leaders do? 

A. We have to make it clear to the Soviets 
and to our own public opinion that they 
have to withdraw many more troops than 
we do. At the same time, if they’re looking 
for trade-offs, that’s an encouraging new de- 
velopment. But we need to be imaginative in 
quickly formulating new disarmament ideas; 
and we have to remember that times have 
changed in the Soviet Union. We have a 
fast-moving partner there in Mr. Gorba- 
chev, who can quickly exploit our mistakes. 
We have to be smarter. 

Q. Wasn't there remarkably little trans- 
Atlantic lobbying between  like-minded 
Americans and European politicians trying 
to support or undermine this accord? 

A. Almost none at all compared to the in- 
tensive contacts—officials and parliamentar- 
ians, experts and journalists—during the 
debate over SALT-2 European opinion car- 
ried weight in that discussion and was used 
in Washington. But this time there is really 
much greater consensus, both in the United 
States and in Western Europe. But this is 
not nearly as controversial; there is lots of 
support for the agreement on both sides of 
the Atlantic. I don't expect it will heat up 
&cross the Atlantic during the Senate delib- 
erations of any treaty they sign. Europeans 
do object to the Reagan administration's 
moves to broaden the interpretation of the 
anti-ballistic missile treaty to allow space- 
weapon experiments, because Europeans see 
any changes in that treaty as liable to un- 
dermine the arms control process. 

Q. Do you object to the contents of the 
planned treaty? 

A. No, I think it's balanced—we eliminate 
& category of weapons on both sides. True, 
some experts and conservative politicians 
thought we should have started with other 
disarmament steps, for example tackling 
the enormous Soviet advantage in conven- 
tional forces. But this proposal—zero SS-20s 
and zero Pershings, then the double zero 
eliminating shorter-range intermediate sys- 
tems—was the only one on the table. We 
had to work with it; now we have to master 
the momentum. 

Q. Why did European leaders say so little 
publicly about possible risks with the way 
the talks developed? 

A. Some leaders had reservations about 
the way in which the agreement took shape, 
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especially going to double zero, so rapidly. 
But European leaders had agreed to the 
zero option when we deployed missiles in 
the early '80s; they had urged it on the 
Reagan administration and sold it to their 
own public opinions. To keep their credibil- 
ity they had to be consistent. And a majori- 
ty in Europe still feel the effects of the 
debate on deploying U.S. missiles and be- 
lieve, rightly or wrongly, that getting rid of 
nuclear weapons is the overriding issue. 
Notice that the agreement is supported not 
only on the left but also by many right of 
center politicians in Britain and in my own 
country, West Germany. 

Q. Can NATO deploy some new nuclear 
systems to plug gaps in our forces or have 
we in effect given the Soviet Union a veto 
power over any unilateral military modern- 
ization in our alliance in Europe? 

A. That’s a tough question. Clearly, after 
claiming credit for progress in disarmament, 
it’s going to be hard for politicians to ask 
for more weapons, conventional or nuclear. 
Perhaps NATO could quietly restore some 
nuclear options—for example, by putting 
some extra cruise missiles on submarines 
under the orders of the NATO SACEUR 
{supreme allied commander Europe]. Since 
this change is low profile, it might not be 
too sensitive politically. If we don’t see a 
continuing improvement in the Soviet nego- 
tiating stance, we might have to consider it. 
But, in any case, for the moment, the 
United States still considers all its other nu- 
clear weapons, including these sea-launched 
cruises, as part of the U.S. reserve to be 
used only if the United States is attacked. 

Q. Do the European parliamentarians you 
see consider the missile agreement as the 
thin end of the wedge toward loosened U.S. 
commitment to defending Europe? 

А. No, not unless it is followed by U.S. 
troop withdrawals. U.S. troops in Europe 
matter much more than weapons systems as 
& sign of U.S. determination. But troop cuts 
now would be very bad. 
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alive and well, and remains the major linchpin 
of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Scottish Rite member, | 
am especially proud of the efforts being un- 
dertaken by my home lodge in Middletown, 
NY, in bringing the message of “Family Life 
Week” to every household in our region. 

Finally, | invite all of our colleagues to unite 
with the Scottish Rite Masonic lodges 
throughout our Nation in underscoring the im- 
portance of American life. And | urge all of our 
colleagues to heed the motto of Family Life 
Week: “The Family: Make It No. 1 in Your 
Life.” 


THE INSURANCE DATA 
COLLECTION ACT OF 1987 


HON. AL SWIFT 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. SWIFT. Mr. Speaker, every letter my 
office has received from small businesses and 
manufacturers on the product liability crisis 
has been a variation on the theme of, “my li- 


ity crises; one in the mid-1970's, one in the 
mid-1980’s. Both were defined by severe 
availability and affordability problems with li- 
ability insurance. 

Following the mid-1970's crisis, an inter- 
agency task force on liability insurance 
chaired by the Department of Commerce 
issued a report, April 6, 1978, stating: 

The task force found that the highly sub- 
jective methods by which product liability 

се rates and premiums were set 
during the 1974-76 period are a principal, 
but not the sole cause of the problem. 
The task force also found that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, insurance com- 
pany sources did not rely on adequate data 
either in terms of the number or size of 
claims to support premium increases that 
occurred in the 1974-76 period. This factor 
along with uncertainties in insurer ratemak- 
ing practices, made it almost impossible to 
obtain an accurate profit and loss picture of 
product liability insurance. 

In late 1980, at roughly the midpoint be- 
tween the two liability crises, "Business 
Week,” December 8, 1980, commented on in- 
surance industry practices: 

Judging by this year's performance, а case 
can be made that executives of the nation's 
$100 billion property-casualty insurance in- 
dustry have the shortest memories in corpo- 
rate America. In the mid-1970's, when the 
industry came perilously close to collapse 
because casualty insurance was not priced 
to accomodate the sudden onset of double- 
digit inflation, most insurers vowed never 
again to engage in self-destructive competi- 
tion. But as the insurers report their results 
for the third quarter of 1980, it appears that 
the lessons of the last downturn are being 
forgotten. 

The “self-destructive competition” of the 
second liability crisis was not as bad as in the 
earlier crisis—it was worse. The insurance in- 
dustry was burned by high interest rates in the 
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mid-1970's. Determined not to fall into that 
trap again, the industry tried to leverage high 
interest rates through aggressive cash-flow 
underwriting—sacrificing premium income for 
market share and investment income. Mavis 
Walters, vice president of the industry's Insur- 
ance Services Office recounted the competi- 
tive ratecutting of the early 1980's in “Соп- 
gressional Quarterly," January 25, 1986: 

Discounts of 50 percent from our advisory 
rates were not uncommon; some premiums 
were only 5 percent. 

The recession and disinflation of the early 
1980's should have forced a reconsideration 
within the insurance industry about the safety 
and soundness of their aggressive premium/ 
investment policies. However, as the National 
Association of Insurance Brokers state in their 
recent October 1987, report on McCarran-Fer- 
guson: 

Even when interest rates began to decline 
and companies could no longer count on 
making up the difference between underwit- 
ing losses and premium dollars with invest- 
ment income, competition continued. Some 
carriers jeopardized their long-term stability 
in exchange for market share acquired by is- 
suing policies at unrealistically low premi- 
ums. 

When the second liability crisis hit in 1985 
with huge rate increases and widespread can- 
cellations, the insurance industry responded 
with an advertising campaign to alert the 
nation about "the lawsuit crisis." The Insur- 
ance Information Institute in a letter to state 
insurance commissioners, March 25, 1986, 
stated that: 

Over the next several months Americans 
will continue to be exposed to strong mes- 
sages on the subject of civil justice from a 
number of sources. The Institute's cam- 
paign will be highly visible during this 
period and, with the support of many indi- 
vidual insurance companies, the three com- 

pany trade insurance associations, the na- 
tional and State producer organizations, as 
well as other insurance groups, the indus- 
try's story will be heard. 

As a result of the second liability crisis, a 
number of States passed tort reform laws. 
Washington State passed on the toughest 
measures. Іп recounting that law's passage, 
the Washington State Insurance Commission- 
er stated in submitted testimony to the Com- 
merce Subcommittee, October 7, 1987, that: 

The intense lobbying effort for and 
against the measure was conducted in an at- 
mosphere of whispered promises of prompt 
insurance pricing and availability relief on 
one hand, and loud cries that the rights of 
innocent victims would be sacrificed along 
with passage of the measure on the other. 
Neither side presented significant statistical 
evidence of the likely impact of the measure 
upon insurance cost and availability. 

This concern was echoed by the National 
Federation of Independent Business [NFIB]. In 
Submitted testimony, October 7, 1987, the 
NFIB stated: 

Data are used by both sides to make their 
respective cases. Different assumptions and 
subjective economic views are interwoven in 
the respective analyses. But neither seems 
to have an overwhelming credibility in pro- 
viding objective data. Insurance industry 
data is delivered to the Congress by the 
truckload, still no one individual can discern 
what price effects occur from tort reform. 
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Yet we know that in our competitive econo- 
my there must be a connection for insur- 
ance firms between their cost of providing 
coverage and the amount they charge for 
the premium. NFIB believes that the oppos- 
ing parties in this debate will not be able to 
resolve their statistical differences. And in 
order to resolve this debate on the effect of 
tort reform on premiums, we need to have 
better data and objective analysis of that 
data. That is the rationale for NFIB’s sup- 
port for data collection by the Department 
of Commerce. 


The insurance industry responded to this 
question of the correlation between tort 
reform and liability rate-rolibacks in testimony 
submitted to the Commerce Subcommittee, 
October 7, 1987. Thomas O'Day, vice presi- 
dent for the Alliance of American Insurers 
stated that: 

The tort reform work of 1985-87 must 
continue. It will be years—maybe a decade— 
before you will see the real benefits of this 
reform. It will take this long because of the 
combination of legal challenges, legislative 
tinkering—and nonretroactive application 
that will characterize most of the changes 


At the Commerce Subcommittee hearing on 
insurance affordability and availability, October 
7, 1987, | inserted into the hearing record an 
article from the insurance industry journal, “In- 
dependent Agent.” That article, February 
1987, entitled “Where Data Fall Short,” 
stated: 

All too often, insurance company or ISO 
data are not designed to reply to criticisms 
of pricing or underwriting decisions, nor 
shed light on the results of social changes as 
tort reform laws. ... The question very 
simply is: What is the industry’s data worth 
as a basis for business decisions, and along a 
slightly different line, how much use is it 
for finding solutions to the social problems 
which the industry says are causing a lack 
of availability? The answer appears to be: 
not much use. 

| am today introducing a bill, the Insurance 
Data Collection Act of 1987, to address these 
concerns. We hear both anecdotal evidence 
and aggregate statistics about how the insur- 
ance industry either is or is not to blame for 
the liability crisis. | think this cacophony of evi- 
dence is symptomatic of the problem we have 
in this area; we don't have disinterested, 
expert sources of data to tell us the extent to 
which liability settlements have driven insur- 
ance rate increases; or the extent that the in- 
surance industry is the creator of its own— 
and other's—misfortunes. 

Liability insurance is a necessity for many if 
not most businesses today. And when those 
rates skyrocket—or you are so unlucky as to 
be in a business where no insurance is avail- 
able at any price—you suffer. It's not right that 
businesspeople should be whipsawed like 
that; where there business is held hostage to 
economic decisions made beyond their con- 
trol. And it's certainly not good for our econo- 
my when successful businesses are forced to 
close or drastically cut back, because they 
can't get insurance at a reasonable price, or 


any price. 

My bill will have the Department of Com- 
merce collect data from existing sources to 
track product liability insurance rates and to 
track the insurance business cycle. It will not 
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ask for information now not available either in- 
dividually to the 50 State insurance regulators, 
or to the industry's Insurance Services Office, 
or already available to the Federal Govern- 
ment. What it will do, that any one of the 
State regulators cannot do, is collect informa- 
tion for the entire industry on a level of nation- 
al experience. This national data collection will 
give State regulators a national overview that 
they do not have now available to them. And 
the Department of Commerce's recognized 
expertise to track national economic statis- 
tics—as it does for example with trade statis- 
tics—will provide the State regulators with a 
valuable informational tool for assessing the 
adequacy of insurance rates in changing eco- 
nomic circumstances. Make no mistake about 
it, the Department of Commerce will act solely 
as a conduit for insurance information; rate- 
making will continue to be done by the State 
insurance regulators. But the need for disinter- 
ested and expert data collection seems clear. 


GIFT TAX LEGISLATION 


HON. AMO HOUGHTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 16, 1987 


Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, for several 
years prior to being elected to the House, | 
had supported legislation relative to the dis- 
claimers of trust remainder interests for gift 
tax purposes. 

| was involved in this effort because | felt an 
injustice had resulted to members of my family 
for an unwarranted change in the gift tax rules 
after we had made certain desclaimers in 
good faith. 

Since becoming a Member of the House, | 
have ceased all activities in this regard. | have 
written to the chairman and ranking minority 
members of the House Committee on Stand- 
ards of Official Conduct seeking the commit- 
tee's views on this matter. 

| attach as part of these remarks all corre- 
spondence which | have sent to Chairman 
DIXON and Mr. SPENCE, also their response. 

Amory HOUGHTON, Jr., 
Corning, NY, October 21, 1987. 

Hon. JuLIAN С. Drxon, 

Chairman, House Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN DIXON: I appreciate your 
note of September 21st which was in re- 
sponse to my letter of August 3rd. 

The guidance you have provided here is 
most helpful since I want to be absolutely 
sure that my actions detailed in that letter 
are compatible with the highest standards 
of ethics expected of a Congressman. 

If anything further develops which I 
should know about, please be in touch with 
me. 

Very sincerely, 
Amory HOUGHTON. 
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Amory HOUGHTON, Jr., 
Corning, NY, October 21, 1987. 

Hon. FLOYD D. SPENCE, 

Ranking Minority Member, House Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear FLovr: I appreciate your note of 
September 21st which was in response to my 
letter of August 3rd. 

The guidance you have provided here is 
most helpful since I want to be absolutely 
sure that my actions detailed in that letter 
are compatible with the highest standards 
of ethics expected of а Congressman. 

If anything further develops which I 
should know about, please be in touch with 
me. 

Very sincerely, 
AMO HOUGHTON. 
U.S. HousE ОР REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT, 
Washington, DC, September 21, 1987. 

Hon. AMORY HOUGHTON, Jr., 

U.S. House of Representatives, Longworth 
House Office Building, Washington, DC. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: This responds to your 
letter of August 3, 1987, requesting the 
views of this Committee respecting a matter 
with which you have been involved for а 
number of years prior to becoming а 
Member of Congress. You state that your 
question pertains to legislation which you 
have supported, first introduced by former 
Congressman Barber Conable, relative to 
the disclaimers of trust remainder interests 
for gift tax purposes. You did this because 
you felt that an injustice resulted to mem- 
bers of your family and yourself from an 
unwarranted change in the gift tax ground 
rules after you had made certain disclaim- 


ers. 

Your support for this legislation, along 
with members of your family, took the form 
of personal conferences and communica- 
tions with relevant members of both the ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches of the fed- 
eral government. Also, you financially par- 
ticipated in the retention of attorneys and 
other professional advisors who worked on 
this endeavor. 

While you continue to believe strongly in 
the position you and your family have 
taken, your election to Congress changes 
any further involvement on your part. In 
this connection, you have taken the follow- 
ing steps: 

&. You have ceased all efforts, either on 
your own behalf or on behalf of your 
family, to continue to support this legisla- 
tion. 

b. Since becoming а Member of Congress, 
you have not had, nor wil you have, any 
contacts or discussions on these matters 
with any members of the executive branch 
or the Congress, including staff. 

c. You no longer participate financially in 
the retention of attorneys or other profes- 
sionals associated with this legislative un- 


dertaking. 

d. Should this legislation be approved by 
the tax-writing committees of the Congress 
and come before the House for its consider- 
A АРМ МОК м болам 

Committee as to your appropriate 
edes of action as a Member of Congress. 

e. You have advised all lobbyists, attor- 
neys, and other professional advisors, that 
you in the past have retained in connection 
with this endeavor, of your decision. 

The Code of Ethics for Government Serv- 
ice, consideration no. 5, states: 
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"Never discriminate unfairly by the dis- 
pensing of special favors or privileges to 
anyone, whether for remuneration or not; 
and never accept, for himself or his family, 
favors or benefits under circumstances 
which might be construed by reasonable 
persons as influencing the performance of 
his governmental duties." 

Increasing the probabilities that this legis- 
lation, in which you have a personal mone- 
tary stake, will be approved by the tax-writ- 
ing committees and come before the House 
for consideration could be conceived of as a 
benefit to you. 'The retaining of lobbists, at- 
torneys, and other professional advisors in 
order to receive this benefit could constitute 
circumstances which might be construed by 
reasonable persons as influencing the per- 
formance of your governmental duties. 

Therefore, to avoid even the appearance 
of inpropriety, the Committee feels you 
have taken а prudent course of action by 
disassociating yourself from promoting this 
cause in which you have & personal stake. 
Beceuse you state in your letter that you 
will again seek the Committee's guidance if 
this legislation comes to the House for а 
vote on its passage, we do not address the 
legal and ethical considerations in the 
regard. However, the Committee strongly 
urges you to contact it in the event this 
should occur. 

You also ask in your letter whether the 
refund of taxes paid by you in 1975, togeth- 
er with the interest accrued, would be in- 
cludable in the income limitation require- 
ments of the House. A refund of taxes taken 
by the Internal Revenue Service would not 
be considered income to you for purposes of 
filing your Financial Disclosure Statement. 
Therefore, if you do receive this money at 
some point in time, it would have no effect 
on the outside income limitation. 

If you have any further questions con- 
cerning this matter, please contact the Com- 
mittee staff at extension 5-7103. 


JULIAN C. DIXON, 
Chairman. 
FLOYD D. SPENCE, 
Ranking Minority 
Member. 
AMORY HOUGHTON, Jr., 
Corning, NY, August 3, 1987. 

Hon. JuLIAN C. DIXON, 

Chairman, House Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN DIXON: I write to request 
the views of your committee respecting а 
matter with which I have been involved for 
а number of years prior to my becoming а 
Member of Congress. I would greatly appre- 
ciate the Committee's guidance on this as it 
is of paramount importance to me that my 
activities as à Member be in absolute con- 
cert with the Standards of Official Conduct 
of the House. 

My question pertains to legislation which 
I have supported, first introduced by former 
Congressman Barber Conable, relative to 
the disclaimers of trust remainder interests 
for gift tax purposes. I have done this be- 
cause I generally have felt that an injustice 
resulted to members of my family and 
myself from an unwarranted change in the 
gift tax ground rules after we had made 
certain disclaimers. 

My support for this legislation, along with 
members of my family, took the form of 
personal conferences and communications 
with relevant members of both the Execu- 
tive and Legislative branches of the federal 
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government. Also, I financially participated 

in the retention of attorneys and other pro- 

fessional advisors who worked on this en- 
deavor. 

I continue to believe strongly in the posi- 
tion we as a family have taken. At the same 
time, my election to Congress from the 34th 
District of New York clearly changes any 
further involvement on my part. In this 
connection, I have taken the following 
steps: 

a. I consider it totally inappropriate for 
me to continue to support in any fashion 
the legislation in question either on my own 
behalf or on behalf of my family. I have 
ceased all efforts in this regard. 

b. Since becoming a Member of Congress, 
I have not had nor will I have any contacts 
or discussions on these matters with any 
members of the Executive branch or the 
Congress, including staff. 

c. I no longer participate financially in the 
retention of attorneys or other professionals 
associated with this legislative undertaking. 

d. Furthermore, should this legislation be 
approved by the tax-writing committees of 
the Congress and come before the House for 
its consideration, I will again seek your 
guidance as to my appropriate course of 
action as a Member of Congress. 

e. I have advised all lobbyists, attorneys 
апа other professional advisors that we in 
the past have retained in connection with 
this endeavor of my decision. 

f. In the event the legislation is adopted 
and enacted into law, there will be a refund 
of taxes which were paid by me in 1975 to- 
gether with the interest accrued. I under- 
stand that neither these taxes paid over ten 
years prior to my election to Congress nor 
the accrued interest associated with those 
payments are includable in the income limi- 
tation requirements of the House. If my un- 
derstanding is not correct, would you kindly 
advise me as to the rule of this point. 

I would like to believe that these actions 
are in full compliance naturally with the 
letter and most importantly the spirit of the 
law. However, I ask for your guidance. It is 
important to me that there be nothing I do 
to put а black mark on my professional con- 
duct as а Member of Congress. My actions 
must be entirely consistent with the Stand- 
uM of Ethics of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

Thank you for your assistance on this. If 
there is any other information you need or 
if you wish to see me personally, please let 
me know. 

Very truly yours, 
Амо HOUGHTON. 
Amory HOUGHTON, Jr., 
Corning, NY 14830, August 3, 1987. 

Hon. FLOYD D. SPENCE, 

Ranking Minority Member, House Commit- 
tee on Standards of Official Conduct, 
a of Representatives, Washington, 

Dear FLoyD: I write to request the views 
of your committee respecting a matter with 
which I have been involved for a number of 
years prior to my becoming a Member of 
Congress. I would greatly appreciate the 
Committee’s guidance on this as it is of 
paramount importance to me that my activi- 
ties as a Member be in absolute concert with 
the Standards of Official Conduct of the 
House. 

My question pertains to legislation which 
I have supported, first introduced by former 
Congressman Barber Conable, relative to 
the disclaimers of trust remainder interest 
for gift tax purposes. I have done this be- 
cause I generally have felt that an injustice 
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resulted to members of my family and 
myself from an unwarranted change in the 
gift tax ground rules after we had made cer- 
tain disclaimers. 

My support for this legislation, along with 
members of my family, took the form of 
personal conferences and communications 
with relevant members of both the Execu- 
tive and Legislative branches of the federal 
government. Also, I financially participated 
in the retention of attorneys and other pro- 
fessional advisors who worked on this en- 
deavor. 

I continue to believe strongly in the posi- 
tion we as a family have taken. At the time, 
my election to Congress from the 34th Dis- 
trict of New York clearly changes my fur- 
ther involvement on my part. In this con- 
nection, I have taken the following steps: 

a. I consider it totally inappropriate for 
me to continue to support in any fashion 
the legislation in question either on my own 
behalf or on behalf of my family. I have 
ceased all efforts in this regard. 

b. Since becoming а Member of Congress, 
I have not had nor will I have any contacts 
or discussions on these matters with any 
members of the Executive branch or the 
Congress, including staff. 

c. I no longer participate financially in the 
retention of attorneys or other professionals 
associated with this legislative undertaking. 

d. Furthermore, should this legislation be 
approved by the tax-writing committees of 
the Congress and come before the House for 
its consideration, I will again seek your 
guidance as to my appropriate course of 
action as a Member of Congress. 

e. I have advised all lobbyists, attorneys 
and other professional advisors that we in 
the past have retained in connection with 
this endeavor of my decision. 

f. In the event the legislation is adopted 
and enacted into law, there will be а refund 
of taxes which were paid by me in 1975 to- 
gether with the interest accrued. I under- 
stand that neither these taxes paid over ten 
years prior to my election to Congress nor 
the accrued interest associated with those 
payments are includable in the income limi- 
tation requirements of the House. If my un- 
derstanding is not correct, would you kindly 
advise me as to the rule of this point. 

I would like to believe that these actions 
are in full compliance naturally with the 
letter and most importantly the spirit of the 
law. However, I ask for your guidance. It is 
important to me that there be nothing I do 
to put а black mark on my professional con- 
duct as а Member of Congress. My actions 
must be entirely consistent with the Stand- 
arce of Ethics of the House of Representa- 

уез. 

Thank you for your assistance on this. If 
there is any other information you need or 
if you wish to see me personally, please let 
me know. 

Very truly yours, 
Amo HOUGHTON. 


A TRIBUTE TO JIM HUBBARD 
HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, November 16, 1987 
Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
highlight the work of Jim Hubbard, a photo- 
journalist who is currently working on a book 
which is sponsored by the Congressional 
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Families for the Homeless and designed to 
focus attention on the plight of the homeless. 
In 1982, this career photojournalist obtained 
one of the United Press International's [UPI] 
most coveted assignments—photographer on 
the Washington political circuit. As such, his 
time was spent shooting press conferences, 
social functions, and fundraisers. Clearly, he 
had reached a position which any photogra- 
pher would envy. 

Today, however, Jim Hubbard spends his 
time in our ghettos, poverty filled streets, and 
alleyways. He has relinquished his UPI post 
and instead chosen to work as a free-lance 
artist photographing the poor, impoverished 
and, in particular, the homeless. He does this 
to heighten the public’s awareness of these 
problems and because, as he himself stated, 
“1 do believe that showing this kind of pain 
and suffering is necessary. Maybe it can alter 
something maybe some important 
people will see it. Maybe it will do some 


Despite having a family to care for, he has 
given up financial security and a comfortable 
lifestyle in order to embark on a task which is, 


Washington Post magazine article titled 
“Shooting from the Heart,” which will provide 
an in-depth portrait of Jim Hubbard. 
SHOOTING Ғвом THE HEART 
(By Peter Carlson) 


When photographer Jim Hubbard arrives, 
the federal marshals are serving the young 
mother with eviction papers and the moving 
crew stands ready to haul her possessions 
out to the curb. Swearing that she’s paid 
her rent, she scrambles around the small 
Northwest Washington apartment, looking 
for a receipt. Finding nothing, she starts to 
shake and cry, and that sight sets her chil- 
dren crying too. A neighbor tries to calm 
her: "Now don't go into one of those fits. 
***" But the soothing words fail The 
woman runs outside, weeping, pulling at her 
hair, throwing her hands into the air, her 
face twisted in anguish. 

The scene holds high drama for Jim Hub- 
bard’s camera, but for a moment he hesi- 
tates to use it. Even after 20 years of photo- 
graphing human tragedy on three conti- 
nents, he feels guilty aiming his Nikon at 
such agony. Do I really want to do this? he 
тума this is really depress- 


He considers writing a check, paying the 
woman’s rent. It would cost him only $635. 
But he knows he can’t do that. He has al- 
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ready put his own kids in financial jeopardy 
by quitting his job as a UPI photographer 
to study divinity and photograph the desti- 
tute. Hubbard’s life has been a long, ago- 
nized quest to find some way to serve God 
and man, and, at 44, he still lacerates his 
conscience with the kinds of question that 
most adults long ago ceased asking them- 
selves. What do you do in a situation like 
this? he thinks. 

He does what he always does: He hoists 
his camera to his eye and starts shooting. 
He photographs the crowd gawking, the 
mother weeping, the daughter’s dismay as 
she watches movers carry pieces of her life- 
plants, books, a bicycle, an artificial Christ- 
mas tree—and dump them at the curb. 

When the woman sees him shooting pic- 
tures, she explodes. “This is no joke!” she 
yells. “Everybody thinks this is funny but 
this hurts!” 

The words hit Hubbard like a punch and 
resurrect painful memories of the day 15 
years ago when he watched his daughter 
die. He recalls what he had thought at that 
moment: If somebody tried to take my pic- 
ture now Г'а kill him. 

He considers, leaving, just popping on his 
lens cap and driving away, but he decides 
against it. Instead, he waits a few minutes, 
then speaks to the woman in a calm, gentle 
voice. He isn’t a newspaper photographer, 
he telis her, he is shooting pictures for a 
group called Congressional Families for the 
Homeless. His pictures—and those of other 
photographers—will appear in a book and in 
exhibitions at the Corcoran Gallery of Art 
and around the country. He shares some in- 
formation he’s picked up shooting the 
homeless—phone numbers of a place where 
she can store her possessions for free and a 
group that can help her find shelter. Soon, 
she is apologizing for yelling at him. 

Meanwhile, the movers keep coming, car- 
rying toys, beds, bags of clothing, a pot 
holding corn left over from the family’s last 
supper. When everything else is out, they 
wrestle the refrigerator down the steps and 
set it on the sidewalk. While the movers un- 
screw its door, the federal marshals, who 
police all evictions in the District, climb into 
their car. They are about to leave when a 
small miracle occurs: A friend summoned by 
phone arrives with a fistful of greenbacks 
and pays the rent. Grumbling, the movers 
begin lugging everything back into the 
apartment. The woman cries tears of joy. 
Hubbard captures them on film, 

When the long, emotional ordeal is over, 
he takes the woman aside for a talk. A few 
minutes later, he emerges with signed per- 
mission to use her photograph. With sweat 
soaking his close-clipped beard, he sprawls 
on the driver’s seat of his battered brown 
Volvo. Though he frequently exhibits a gal- 
lows humor in grim circumstances, Hubbard 
isn't joking now. For a long moment, he sits 
in his T-shirt, shorts and sneakers and 
stares silently out the windshield. Then he 
starts the car. “I felt like a ghoul out 
there,” he says. “But I do believe that show- 
ing this kind of pain and suffering is neces- 
sary. Maybe it can alter something. If this is 
shown at the Capitol and the Corcoran, 
maybe some important people will see it. 
Maybe it will do some good.” 

He studies his copy of the marshals’ daily 
list of evictions—there are 26 scheduled— 
and, with his left foot propped up on the 
dashboard, he drives off toward the next 


one. 

When Jim Hubbard was growing up in De- 
troit in the "505, his father would periodical- 
ly pile the family—Jim, his two brothers 
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and his mother—into the Chevy on Satur- 
day nights and drive off. But not to a movie 
or a restaurant. Paul Hubbard—a teetotal- 
ing Baptist who worked in the auto plants 
during good times and drove a cab during 
layoffs—would park the car on skid row 
near Tiger Stadium so his family could 
watch the bums and winos, the human 
waste product of the mighty Motor City, 
stumbling down the sidewalks or sprawling 
in the gutters. 

The idea was to teach the kids a lesson: 
This is what happens if you don’t work hard 
or if you drink alcohol. Jim got the point, 
but he also saw the human beings behind 
the cautionary tale. How do they live? he 
wondered. Where do they sleep? Why aren’t 
they taken care of? On those nights, his 
mother remembers, when Jim knelt down to 
say his prayers, he would ask God to heal 
those broken men. 

Jim was a sensitive boy, drawn to religion 
at an early age. He planned to become a 
Baptist minister like his mother’s father 
and grandfather had been. After church on 
Sundays, he’d pose in front of his mother’s 
mirror, Bible in hand, imitating the preach- 
er's sermon. 

But the piety didn't last. When Jim was 
about 13, a preacher he admired was un- 
masked as а fraud who'd fabricated his cre- 
dentials. Jim, just entering that sullen 
season of adolescence, was crushed. He 
drifted away from God and began to rebel 
against his father. By 16, he was drinking, 
skipping school, running with а gang. “1 
was," he says with а wry smile, “а juvenile 
delinquent." 

He barely managed to escape Cody High 
school with a diploma, then drifted into var- 
ious jobs—construction worker, machinist, 
clothing salesman. In the mid-'60s, he was 
hired as & copyboy at The Detroit News. 
There, he was drawn to the photographers, 
& wonderfully crass and colorful crew of 
rogues who packed pistols along with their 
cameras as they prowled the streets. “They 
got to see а lot of stuff and they were crazy 
апа they raced to scenes and it was really 
magical for me." 

It took a while, but Hubbard managed to 
join this illustrious group. He worked 
nights, which meant that he hung around 
the Anchor Bar with the bookies and the 
pols, boozing апа joking and waiting for the 
call that would send him rocketing through 
the streets at death-defying speeds, chasing 
fires, car crashes, shootouts, stickups, mur- 
ders, riots—the great sleaze and drama of a 
seething American city. His press card got 
him across the police lines, and then he'd 
step right up close, stare all that death and 
devastation in the eye, focus right in on it 
and snap his pictures. Then he'd barrel back 
to the Anchor to laugh it off over more 
drinks with the boys. 

But some of it wasn't so easy to laugh off. 
One rainy night, Hubbard stood with other 
photographers outside the morgue in Ann 
Arbor and heard parents scream as they 
identified the body of their murdered 
daughter. When they emerged, sobbing, the 
photographers popped their flashbulbs and 
the father exploded, calling them bastards 
and animals. Hubbard had to admit that the 
epithets were accurate. Still, when he came 
across а motorcycle accident on the way 
back to Detroit, he dutifully stopped to 
check it out. The state trooper pulled the 
blanket off the grisly corpse, and Hubbard 
shot his picture. Driving back to town, he 
wondered what kind of gruesome trade he'd 
embraced. 

He would remember that night years 
later, in 1972, in а hospital hallway in Ne- 
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braska. He was 30 then, married to Brin- 
inder Singh, а woman from India, and rais- 
ing their 4-year-old daughter, Brijin Marie, 
while working for UPI in Omaha. Brijin had 
problems with her epigolottis, the cartilage 
that forms a lid over the windpipe, and one 
night she began to gasp for air. The Hub- 
bards rushed her to the hospital. By the 
time they checked in, she’d stopped breath- 
ing. Then, while Jim watched helplessly, 
she died. Moments later, sitting in the hall- 
way, he remembered that night in Ann 
Arbor and contemplated what he’d do to 
anyone ghoulish enough to snap his picture 
at this painful moment. “I started to hate 
myself,” he says, “for having done that to 
other people.” 

A month later, covering a flood that killed 
226 people in South Dakota, he stopped at 
the morgue to shoot some pictures of the 
victims for UPI's European clients They 
like that stuff"—and he saw, stashed in a 
corner like so much trash, a pile of dead 
children. “I almost went crazy on the spot,” 
he recalls. "I took the pictures back and I 
said, ‘I can't do this anymore,’ and I went 
out and got drunk." 

Hubbard was often drunk over the next 
several years. Filled with loathing for his 
profession and himself, he found the only 
way he could keep on working was to kill his 
pain with booze and Valium. 

Jim Hubbard is cruising the streets of 
Washington once again, looking for evic- 
tions. For weeks, he has followed the mar- 
shals, shooting scores of pictures, searching 
for that one heartbreaking image that cap- 
tures all the pain of а family driven from its 
home. Along the way, he has become an un- 
official social worker to the people he has 
photographed—driving them in search of 
shelter, making phone calls for them, taking 
them shopping, giving them money, escort- 
ing them through the swamps of the social 
service bureaucracy. He is trying, he says, to 
go beyond photography, to enter—and per- 
haps alter—the lives of the people in his pic- 
tures. 

“For years, I took a picture and then I 
left, and it always bothered me," he says. “1 
always had the yearning to interact more 
with the people, instead of just photograph- 
ing the despair and the agony and then 
leaving and never knowing what happened 
to the people." 

Today, though, the despair and the agony 
are eluding Hubbard. He arrives at several 
scheduled evictions only to find that the 
tenants are already gone or the marshals 
haven't arrived or the eviction has been 
postponed. He checks his list and keeps driv- 
ing, sipping decaffeinated coffee and phi- 
losophizing while he maneuvers through 
traffic. “For me, the whole New Testament 
is wrapped up in Matthew 25, which is 
about feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, housing the homeless," he says. 
What you do unto the least of my broth- 
ers, this you do unto me.' From a theologi- 
cal perspective, that's enough for me to 
hang my hat on." 

Though he is quick to launch into im- 
promptu sermons, Hubbard is too earthy 
and ironic to remain on an ethereal plane 
for long. He possesses a sardonic, even cyni- 
cal, sense of humor that his wife sees as his 
psychic defense against the agony he photo- 
graphs. Now, as he travels to one nonexist- 
ent eviction after another, that mordant wit 
emerges. “Gee, I had this hypothesis that 
there was human misery all around out 
here," he says with an impish grin. “But I 
can’t seem to find any today.” 
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He laughs and keeps searching. Finally, 
he spots what he’s looking for: stained mat- 
tresses, worn rugs, battered furniture— 
somebody’s possessions piled at the curb. 
Hubbard stops his car, his eye caught by a 
pair of crutches that tops the pile. That, he 
thinks, might make a strong picture. As he 
reaches for his camera, a car pulls up at the 
curb and a man hops out. He grabs the 
crutches and sticks them into his back seat. 
Stealing crutches at an eviction? How low 
can you go? 

Hubbard hustles across the street. “Is this 
an eviction?” he asks. 

The crutch thief nods. 

“Can you just take this stuff?” Hubbard 
asks. 

“I guess so.” 

“Hey,” yells a woman leaning from an 
apartment widow, “leave it alone!” 

Though he’s caught red-handed, the man 
remains unfazed. “Do you need the crutch- 
ез?” 

She says no. The man hops back into his 
car. 

“What are you going to do with them?” 
Hubbard asks. 

“You hear on the radio sometimes that 
somebody needs crutches,” the man says. 

“And you'll give them to him?" 

“Yeah.” 

Hubbard doesn’t believe that for a minute, 
but he decides to play along. “Воу,” he says, 
totally deadpan, “you're really doing good 
works out here.” 

Back in his car, the man who was quoting 
Holy Writ only minutes ago is now 
at humanity’s astounding capacity for ve- 
nality. “Don't you see the humor in that?” 
he asks. “1 mean, in a kind of grim way.” 

In 1976, Jim Hubbard stood up in a meet- 
ing at St. Mary’s Hospital in Minneapolis 
and said, “My name is Jim Hubbard and I'm 
an alcoholic.” He hasn’t swallowed a drink 
or a Valium since. 

Slowly, he rebuilt a life devastated by his 
daughter's death and the divorce and drink- 
ing that followed it. While serving as UPI's 
Minneapolis bureau picture manager, he en- 
tered Hamline University and eventually 
earned a master's degree in liberal studies. 
He met Sherry Benson, a farmer's daughter 
who was working as а waitress. He handed 
her his UPI business card and said, “Gee, I'd 
love to take your picture.” Thinking that 
was a pretty lame line, she brushed him off. 
But he persisted and she relented and he 
photographed her. The picture—one of 
those corny shots of a pretty girl feeding 
ducks on a nice day—appeared in the Min- 
12 Tribune. They were married in 

Hubbard has pulled his personal life to- 
gether, but pictures of fires and crimes and 
politicians had ceased to thrill him. He 
longed to shoot something more meaningful 
than the usual wire-service fare. In Decem- 
ber 1979, he took vacation time and flew to 
Thailand to photograph a Cambodian refu- 
gee camp for the American Refugee Com- 
mittee. In a jungle hospital, he saw dying 
mothers nursing dying babies and he re- 
called again the pain of his own daughter’s 
death. This time, he had to face it without 
alcohol. “Т cried many times on that assign- 
ment,” he says. “I swore when I left Thai- 
land that Га never be the same person 
again, that I’d never be interested only in 
making money and consumerism, that I 
would commit my life to social change.” 

That was a tough vow to keep. Hubbard 
returned home to a typically commercial 
American Christmas. As he watched his two 
daughters crawling under the tree, grabbing 
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greedily for goodies, he began to weep, and 
Sherry wondered if he’d ever recover from 
what he’d seen in Thailand. But as months 
passed, he slipped back into the routines of 
daily life. 

Іп 1982, he landed one of UPI's cushiest 
jobs—photographer on the Washington po- 
litical beat. No more cops and corpses now. 
Hubbard was shooting the press conferences 
and the parties of the country’s most power- 
ful people. It wasn’t exactly exciting— 
mostly pictures of middle-aged white guys 
in dark suits—but it had its moments. There 
were days in the White House and trips on 
Air Force One and weeks spent lounging 
around the Sheraton hotel pool in Santa 
Barbara, Calif., waiting to shoot a “photo 
op” of President Reagan cutting brush on 
his ranch. 

Hubbard toasted his hide to a golden tan 
in Santa Barbara, but the life style of the 
rich and famous soon paled. He felt like a 
cog in a huge publicity machine designed to 
produce and distribute prepackaged images 
of the powerful. On the streets of Washing- 
ton, he noticed other images—ones he re- 
called from his childhood trips to Detroit's 
skid row, only now they were set against the 
background of the capital's most famous 
symbols. He started photographing what he 
saw and his pictures caught the ironic jux- 
tapositions of the Reagan era—a soup line 
in front of the White House, а ragged man 

beneath а shop window display- 
ing a book titled “Class.” The images 
weren't subtle, but they were undeniably 
powerful. They were printed in newspapers 
as far away as Finland and collected in a 
show called “Portraits of the Powerless,” 
which was displayed in the Capitol and the 
Washington Cathedral before it traveled to 
art galleries, grade schools, universities, 
churches, bars апа homeless shelters 
around the country. 

Still, something inside him, a spiritual side 
he'd stifled for decades, remained unful- 
filled. Since his return from Thailand, he 
had pondered the meaning of all the pain 
he'd photographed. Searching for answers, 
he read Gandhi, Daniel Berrigan and theo- 
logians like Dietrich Bonhoeffer. In 1983, he 
began studying divinity parttime at Wesley 
Theological Seminary in Washington, and 
his studies resurrected his boyhood desire to 
become a minister. But ministers are not 
made by part-time study, and in 1966, Hub- 
bard faced a dilemma: He had to choose be- 
tween his job and his studies. Though his 
work at UPI bored him, he agonized over 
the decision. He'd worked as a photographer 
for two decades and spent almost that long 
at UPI. He wondered how he'd support his 
daughters, Priya 14, (from his first mar- 
riage) and Hanna, 8. He vacillated and waiv- 
ered and discussed the issue over and over 
again with his wife. “Quit,” Sherry told 
him. She had faith in his abilities and she 
figured that somehow, between her job as a 
waitress and whatever free-lance work he 
os find, they'd make it. “Just quit," she 


In the summer of 1986, he did. He quit 
UPI to study at Wesley full time and to 
work as & drug counselor at the Community 
of Hope in Northwest Washington. And he 
found that Sherry was right: Though they 
weren't getting rich, somehow they got by. 
Much to his amazement, Hubbard found 
that there was а demand for the kind of 
photography he wanted to do. The Miriam 
de Soyza Learning Center in the South 
Bronx hired him to photograph the chil- 
dren of that ravaged neighborhood. The Na- 
tional Institute of Building Sciences sent 
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him to several cities to photograph home- 
less people and the abandoned buildings 
that might be used to house them. World 
Vision, а philanthropic group based in Cali- 
fornia, hired him to photograph the poor in 
Chicago, Memphis and Mississippi. Best of 
all, Congressional Families for the Home- 
less—a high-powered group of political 
wives who are sponsoring a photo book and 
traveling exhibition to be titled “Homeless 
in America"—dispatched Hubbard to photo- 
graph evicted families. 

Free of the constraints of daily journal- 
ism, Hubbard prowled mean streets in 
Washington and the South Bronx, and pro- 
duced the most powerful work of his career, 

eerily reminiscent of the famous 
photographs of the Depression. The man 
who'd left photojournalism in disillusion- 
ment to enter the ministry began to think 
that perhaps his real ministry was photo- 
journalism. His pictures, he decided, could 
speak more eloquently than his sermons. 
Though he still plans to finish his divinity 
studies next spring, he doubts he'll seek or- 
dination. “1% is not really something I think 
I need to do," he says. Instead, he hopes to 
bring his pictures into the church, to let 
oe see what he has seen, feel what he 

“I think the world сап be changed 
through pictures,” he says. "I'm changed by 
pictures. I’m changed by seeing the picture 
of that little napalmed (girl running down 
the road in Vietnam . 

Hubbard Lugs a battered metal suitcase 
into the House of Ruth, a shelter for home- 
less women in Northeast Washington. It’s 
“volunteer recognition day,” and the man- 
agement has invited him to exhibit his pic- 
tures. He extracts a pile of mounted photo- 
graphs from the suitcase’s chaotic collection 
of pins, tape, film cans and old coffee cups. 
Quickly, he tapes the pictures to a black- 
board. Unlike almost any other photogra- 
pher, he is utterly indifferent about the ar- 
rangement of the pictures. “I don’t care 
about that,” he says. “АП I care about is the 
image. If I can throw them up on the wall 
and people say it captures some of the life 
on the street, that’s all I want.” 

He stops hanging pictures and starts talk- 
ing about his heroes—Gandhi, the Berri- 
gans, Mother Teresa, religious people who 
dedicated their lives to the poor. I'm not 
saying I'm опе of those people, but I've left 
some comfort, some security to do this,” he 
says. “It’s a rough way for me and my 
family to live and it’s a little scary, but it’s 
working. Being in on dramatic and traumat- 
ic experiences like these evictions enriches 
my life. I've been changing very slowly, but 
Гче been changing.” 

Then, as if embarrassed to catch himself 
pontificating, he grins and shrugs. “At least 
that’s what I've concluded right now," he 
says, laughing at himself. 


People are beginning to wander in and 
study his pictures. “These are beautiful,” 
says one young volunteer. “They really cap- 
ture a spirit.” 

One of the residents, a middle-aged 
woman who looks as if she’s seen everything 
at least twice, disagrees. “You don’t know 
what it’s like,” she says. “You really don’t. 
You know why? Because you haven’t really 
lived it. Have you ever lost your house and 
your kids?” 

“Not yet,” Hubbard says. 

“Well, I have,” she tells him. Then she 
turns and walks away. 

Another resident, a blond in a low-cut 
purple dress, sashays in and takes a cursory 
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glance at these photographs of the wretch- 
ed of the Earth. “Nobody cares about "ет 
except God, I guess,” she says. “God and a 
few other people.” 

She begins telling Hubbard her life story. 
She's been a movie star and a recording star 
and an inventor and the wife of several 
famous people. But she has fallen on hard 
times since crooked lawyers and bankers 
cheated her out of $100 trillion. She's smil- 
ing so broadly that it’s tough to tell if she's 
crazy or just kidding. 

Hubbard plays along, listening patiently 
апа nodding solemnly, as if every syllable of 
this tale is gospel. “Gee,” he says, dead-pan, 
“you've really lived a full life.” 

The woman points at Hubbard's pictures. 
“This is horrible," she says. “This is ungod- 
ly." Fortunately, she has the solution to the 
problem: "I'm gonna drop а nuclear bomb. 
Clean ‘em out. Tear it down to build it up. 
I'm gonna bring the Heavens down." 

Hubbard listens for & while, then asks, 
"What country did you say you were going 
to drop the bomb on?" 

“Africa,” she says, “where the AIDs virus 
comes from." 

"Oh," Hubbard replies, his face deadpan 
but his eyes twinkling. “You could really 
make a major contribution with that.” 

After a while, the woman drifts away. 
Hubbard grins mischievously. “I can just see 
your story now: ‘Sensitive Photographer 
Urges Homeless Woman to Use Nuclear 
Weapons.’” 

He laughs, then walks outside to the 
patio. Disco music blares from giant speak- 
ers, and crew of cooks is barbecuing huge 
quantities of food for the residents and the 
volunteers. Hubbard heaps a paper plate 
with chicken and hamburgers and sits down 
to eat. Gazing around, he smiles. “Га rather 
be here,” he says, “than at a State Depart- 
ment function shooting pictures of George 
Shultz shaking hands.” 

Then he chomps into a burger and watch- 
es four homeless women dance the jitter- 
bug. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, 1987, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


NOVEMBER 18 
9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
10:00 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Consumer Affairs Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on home 
equity loans. 


earings 
regulation of the airline industry. 
SR-253 
Environment and Public Works 
Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to consider proposed 
legislation to reorganize the functions 


of the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion. 
SD-406 
Governmental Affairs 


Business meeting, to consider the nomi- 
nations of Arthur L. Burnett Sr., to be 
an Associate Judge of the Superior 
Court of the District of Columbia, Ira 
D. Hall Jr., of Connecticut, to be a 
Governor of the United States Postal 
Service, William H. Leblanc III, of 
Louisiana, to be a Commissioner of the 


beker, of Virginia, to be Director of 
the Office of Government Ethics, 
Office of Personnel Management, and 
Don W. Wilson, of Michigan, to be Ar- 
chivist of the United States, and to 
resume consideration of S. 552, to im- 
prove the efficiency of the Federal 
classification system and to promote 
equitable pay practices within the 


Federal Government. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Courts and Administrative Practice Sub- 
committee 


Business meeting, to mark up S. 1630, to 
provide for retirement and survivors’ 
annuities for bankruptcy judges and 
magistrates, and S. 952, to improve the 
administration of justice by providing 
greater discretion to the Supreme 


Court in selecting the cases it will 
review. 
SD-226 
10:30 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
To hold hearings on AID Federal policy. 
SD-430 
2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 


To hold hearings on S. 1567 and H.R. 
2858, bills to provide for refunds pur- 
suant to rate decreases under the Fed- 
eral Power Act. 


Judiciary 
Antitrust, Monopolies and Business 
Rights Subcommittee 
Business meeting, to mark up S. 567, to 
clarify the circumstances under which 
territorial provisions in licenses to dis- 
tribute and sell trademarked malt bev- 
erage products are lawful under the 
antitrust laws. 
SD-226 


Rules and Administration 

To resume joint hearings with the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs on 
S. 1722, to establish the National 
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Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation within the Smithsonian 
Institution, and to establish a memori- 
al to the American Indian, and S. 1723, 
to establish certain regional exhibition 
facilities as part of the National 
Museum of the American Indian. 


SR-301 
Select on Indian Affairs 

To resume joint hearings with the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
on 8. 1722, to establish the National 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation within the Smithsonian 
Institution, and to establish a memori- 
al to the American Indian, and S. 1723, 
to establish certain regional exhibition 
facilities as part of the National 

Museum of the American Indian. 
SR-301 


NOVEMBER 19 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SR-253 


Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-366 
Joint Economic 
Education and Health Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the competitive- 
ness and quality of the American 
workforce, focusing on retraining pro- 


grams. 

2359 Rayburn Building 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Kathleen C. Bailey, of California, to 
be an Assistant Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, and William Schneider, 
Jr. of New York, to be a Member of 
the General Advisory Committee of 
the United States Arms Control and 


Disarmament Agency. 
SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 
10:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 


To hold hearings to review the adminis- 
tration of the Federal aid highway 


system. 
SD-406 
11:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-419 


1:00 p.m. 
Conferees 
On the education provisions of H.R. 3, 
m Trade and Competitiveness 
ct. 
H-328, Capitol 
2:00 p.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings to review 
Federal agency actions related to the 
implementation of the Department of 
the Interiors Garrison Unit Joint 
Tribal Advisory Committee final 
report recommendations, and on pro- 
posed legislation to implement the 
report recommendations. 
SR-485 
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NOVEMBER 20 
9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental and Protection Subcom- 
mittee 
To hold hearings on 8. 1629, to establish 
a national program to reduce contami- 


nants in indoor air. 
SD-406 
10:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1811, Steel Re- 
tirement Benefits Funding Act. 
SD-430 
10:30 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
Closed hearings on intelligence matters. 
SH-219 
NOVEMBER 24 
10:00 a.m. 


Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider S. 1519 
and H.R. 390, bills to provide for the 
awarding of gold medals to certain in- 
dividuals for their humanitarian con- 
tributions, H.R. 2631, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1988 and 1989 for 
the United States Mint, proposed leg- 
islation to provide for more detailed 
and uniform disclosure by credit card 
issuers with respect to information on 
interest rates and other fees, and the 
nominations of Alfred A. Dellibovi, of 
New York, to be Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administrator, and Cynthia 
J. G. Baker, of Colorado, to be Super- 
intendent of the Mint of the United 


States at Denver. 
SD-538 
NOVEMBER 30 
9:30 a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 


То resume hearings on the effect of cur- 
rent tax laws on American competi- 
tiveness, 

SD-215 
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DECEMBER 2 


9:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. Con. Res. 76, to 
acknowledge the contribution of the 
Iroquois Confederacy of Nations to 
the development of the United States 
Constitution and to reaffirm the con- 
tinuing government-to-government re- 
lationship between Indian tribes and 


the United States established in the 
Constitution. 
SR-485 
9:30 a.m. 
Small Business 
Innovation, Technology and Productivity 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings to review problems 
confronting small manufacturing 
firms in automating their facilities. 

SR-428A 


DECEMBER 3 


9:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1236, authorizing 
funds for certain programs of the 
Navajo-Hopi Relocation program. 


9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings оп 8. 1600, to create 
an independent Federal Aviation Ad- 


ministration. 
SR-253 
DECEMBER 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 1600, to create 
an independent Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-253 
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DECEMBER 10 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings of the modi- 
fied final judgment regarding AT&T 
divestiture. 
SR-253 


DECEMBER 11 


9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings of modi- 
fied final judgment regarding AT&T 


divestiture. 
SR-253 
POSTPONED 
NOVEMBER 17 
10:00 a.m. 


Conferees 
On H.R. 1777, to authorize funds for 
fiscal year 1988 for the Department of 
State, United States Information 
Agency, Voice of America, and the 
Board of International Broadcasting. 
8-116, Capitol 


2:00 p.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Public Lands, National Parks and Forests 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1544, to provide 
for cooperation with State and local 
governments for the improved man- 
agement of certain Federal lands. 
SD-366 


NOVEMBER 18 


10:00 a.m. 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry 
Business meeting, to mark up 8. 1516, 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and 
Rodenticide Act Reform of 1987. 
SR-332 
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SENATE—Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 12, 1987) 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore [Mr. Breaux]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The prayer this morning will be 
offered by Msgr. Charles DuBois, of 
oer Lady of the Lake in Lake Arthur, 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Monsignor Charles 
DuBois, Our Lady of the Lake, Lake 
Arthur, LA, offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, God, of our lives You are 
the source of goodness. We present 
ourselves at this hour before You as 
servants sincere and humble of heart. 
Protect us in our liberty, and in faith 
reveal Your spirit of truth to us as we 


pray. 

Sustain Your preference within our 
hearts and give us courage to promote 
honor and justice among humankind; 
peace between nations and good will in 
the hearts of those we serve. 

Lord God, do not abandon us as we 
consider the deliberations of this day. 
“The finest test of our purpose," О 
God, “їз that it adds to our dignity, 
our integrity, and our appreciation of 
155 good, the brave and the beauti- 

u T 

To this end we commit our lives and 
our country, for all belong to the mys- 
teries of the Almighty. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will please read a com- 
munication to the Senate from the 
President pro tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable Донн 
BnEAUX, a Senator from the State of Louisi- 
ana, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

Joun C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. BREAUX thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RESERVATION OF LEADERSHIP 
TIME 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). The majority leader. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the time of 
both leaders be reserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for morning business to extend 
until the hour of 11:30 a.m. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 


FORMER DEFENSE SECRETAR- 
IES RECOMMEND RATIFICA- 
TION OF INF TREATY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
December 7, President Reagan and 
Secretary Gorbachev will sign a his- 
toric arms control agreement. Early 
next year this body will be called on to 
ratify or reject that treaty. The treaty 
would eliminate intermediate and 
short-range nuclear weapons from 
Europe. It would not affect the larger 
intercontinental missiles. Both super- 
power would have to remove all pres- 
ently deployed intermediate and 
short-term nuclear weapons. The Sovi- 
ets presently have substantially more 
such weapons in Europe than the 
United States. So their European nu- 
clear arsenal would be more sharply 
reduced. On the other hand, the Sovi- 
ets and the Warsaw Pact would have 
remaining in place a numerically far 
superior conventional force than the 
United States and NATO forces. Some 
critics of this INF Treaty have con- 
tended that although the Soviets 
would remove more nuclear weapons, 
the United States and the NATO 
forces would suffer a relative weaken- 
ing of their military strength. This is 
because the elimination of short-range 
and intermediate nuclear forces would 
leave inferior NATO conventional 
forces plus the massive strategic nucle- 
ar forces largely located in the conti- 
nental United States standing in the 
way of a Soviet sweep to the channel 
with their superior conventional 
forces. These critics contend that the 
Soviets might calculate that an Ameri- 
can President would not press the 
strategic nuclear button that would 
bring on strategic nuclear forces and 
surely incinerate the world. President 
Reagan himself has said that a nucle- 
ar war can never be won and must 
never be fought. He has contended 
that there would be only losers from 
such a total catastrophe. 


Mr. President, it has been reported 
that there are a number of Senators 
who might oppose the proposed 
treaty. If so, the Senate would con- 
front the first major controversial 
debate on an arms control treaty with 
the Soviet Union in a very long time. 
Because a major Senate challenge to 
the INF Treaty could involve such a 
serious threat to the whole process of 
arms control, because the debate over 
this treaty could color the prospect of 
future progress in arms control, this 
Senator calls to the attention of the 
Senate a discussion of а few weeks ago 
that involved seven of this country's 
former Secretaries of Defense. This 
was the so-called annual report of the 
Defense Secretaries. It was carried on 
the Public Broadcasting System on 
September 25 of this year. 

Four of the Secretaries served Re- 
publican administrations. Three 
served Democratic administrations. All 
are, of course, now independent of any 
administration's obligations. Each can 
speak his mind freely and fully. And 
together these men represent the most 
seasoned and expert opinion on mili- 
tary policy and military security that 
could be assembled. These former Sec- 
retaries are fully informed on the 
problem of defending the free world 
and they have had the prime responsi- 
bility for doing exactly that over the 
20 years between 1961 and 1981. 

So where do these experts stand on 
the INF Treaty? What advice do they 
give to us in the Senate? When these 
former Secretaries appeared on Sep- 
tember 25, the first question they were 
asked was whether they would recom- 
mend the INF agreement or oppose it. 
Their answers were almost unanimous. 
With one partial exception every one 
of these seven former Secretaries of 
Defense süpported the treaty. The in- 
dividual statements are instructive: In 
order of their service as Secretary of 
Defense here were their specific re- 
sponses: 

McNamara: 

It is militarily of little importance, but po- 
litical very significant. It will lay the foun- 
dation for the major arms control agree- 
ments that lie ahead. 

Clifford: 

I support it without qualification. This 
treaty applies to only three precent of the 
nuclear weapons that exist in the world. 
The big task lies ahead. 

Laird: 

Yes, I would recommend this to the Presi- 
dent * * * this is a first step towards a major 
breakthrough in arms reduction. 


Ө This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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Richardson: 

I would certainly recommend going for- 
ward with it, and I think it should be seen 
as a significant step toward further arms 
control measures. 

Schlesinger: 

Arms control is intended in the long run 
to increase strategic stability and discourage 
instability during a period of crisis. This 
arms control agreement does not do that. 
But one has to start someplace, and this is a 
place to start. 

Rumsfeld: 

Possibly. Certainly within the four cor- 
ners of the agreement it is a good agree- 
ment. 

Brown: 

On balance this is certainly in the U.S. in- 
terest. * * It certainly should be approved. 
It is much better than having no agreement. 

Of the seven former Secretaries, 
only Rumsfeld did not make a flat rec- 
ommendation in favor of the treaty. 
He told the panel he would possibly“ 
recommend it. In his full answer he 
raised the question of the instability 
the agreement might promote because 
of the imbalance of conventional 
forces. 

All together these responses include 
every Defense Secretary who has 
served this country from 1961 to the 
present administration. They repre- 
sent a resounding and impressive en- 
dorsement of the INF Treaty. 

I hope colleagues in this body will 
keep in mind the views of these ex- 
traordinarily well-qualified experts. 
We should. These men have served on 
the front line of responsibility for the 
security of our country. It would be 
hard to find seven persons better 
qualified to advise the Senate on the 
national security consequences of the 
INF Treaty. 


CONGRESS SHOULD REFUSE TO 
CUT SOCIAL SECURITY COLA’S 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
talk still persists that the grand 
summit compromise on reducing the 
budget deficit will include a reduction 
in Social Security cost-of-living adjust- 
ment benefits. Mr. President this is 
wrong, wrong, wrong. President 
Reagan was 100 percent right when he 
announced at the beginning of these 
negotiations that Social Security was 
off the table. It should be. Indeed, it 
must be. Reducing Social Security 
cost-of-living adjustment benefits 
makes absolutely no sense for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First, the Social Security system is 
not only in balance it is running a sur- 
plus and a very large one. This year 
that surplus ill be and get this—$37 
billion. I repeat the Social Security 
system is not only in balance. It is run- 
ning a $37 billion surplus. There’s even 
more. The Social Security surplus will 
swell to $50 billion by 1992. That isn’t 
all. It will continue to grow for the 
next 25 years. Now get this. By 25 
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years from now in 2012 the Social Se- 
curity reserve or surplus will total 
more than $5 trillion. That’s right, $5 
trillion. It will be two times larger 
than the present national debt. By the 
year 2030, it will exceed an astonishing 
$10 trillion. All of that reserve has 
been pledged for one purpose. It 
cannot and it certainly should not be 
used for anything except paying bene- 
fits to Social Security retirees. It 
cannot be used'to pay for national de- 
fense, for environmental protection, 
for housing or for any other purpose. 
It can pay benefits to retirees. That’s 
it. 

Second, we should not tap the Social 
Security reserve for any purpose 
except retiree benefits because it is 
based on a regressive tax. That is this 
payroll tax hits low-income persons 
harder, and I mean far harder than 
high-income Americans. The Social 
Security tax is paid by employers and 
employees—all of it directly or indi- 
rectly comes out of wages and salaries. 
Every American earning less than 
$42,000 a year pays precisely the same 
percentage of his earned wage or 
salary income in Social Security taxes 
whether he makes $1,000, $10,000, or 
$42,000. But get this, after the worker 
earns $42,000 he pays nothing іп 
Social Security taxes on his additional 
income above $42,000. Now consider 
what that means. That means that a 
Member of the Congress earning 
$89,500 will pay half as much in rela- 
tion to his income as the great majori- 
ty of his constituents who earn $42,000 
or less. I repeat. We in the Congress 
pay only half as much in Social Secu- 
rity taxes in relation to our income as 
the great majority of our constituents. 
The $500,000 а year chief executive of- 
ficer of а major corporation will pay 
only one-tenth as much in Social Secu- 
rity taxes as Americans who earn 
$42,000 or less. Again I repeat, the 
chief executive officer of a corporation 
who makes $500,000 a year will pay 
only one-tenth as much of his income 
in Social Security payroll taxes as the 
great majority of Americans who earn 
$42,000 per year or less. How do we 
justify hitting small earners harder 
than big earners? How do we justify 
hitting small earners harder than big 
earners? Here's how: The Social Secu- 
rity tax is unlike other taxes. It is seg- 
regated for one purpose: Paying bene- 
fits to retirees. 

Third, for most Americans their 
Social Security payroll tax is their big- 
gest tax. The heaviest tax they pay. 
This is true for all one-earner families 
making $30,000 per year or less. It is 
true for all two-earner families making 
less than $40,000 per year or less. In 
Spite of this heavy contribution, the 
typical benefit today is modest, very 
modest. For millions of retired, elderly 
Americans, Social Security benefits 
provide the only or far an away the 
biggest share of their income benefits. 
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For а husband and wife receiving 
Social Security, payments are about 
$10,000 on the average. The maximum 
is about $14,000. For those persons 
and families in which only one 
member—husband or wife—is eligible 
for Social Security, the average bene- 
fits are about $6,500. This means that 
for families with both husband and 
wife receiving Social Security benefits, 
the total is less than one-third above 
the poverty line. And for the families 
relying on one earner eligible for 
Social Security, the benefits are actu- 
ally below the poverty line. This 
means that even if full cost-of-living 
benefits are paid millions of Social Se- 
curity recipients—the great majority 
of them will be doing little better than 
making both ends meet. Most Social 
Security recipients—with full cost of 
living paid will live in dignity—but 
barely. Millions more won't make it 
even with full COLA's. Certainly if the 
Congress reduces the COLA even mod- 
estly, many Americans will be hurt 
and painfully hurt. 

Fourth, we should not cut Social Se- 
curity COLA's for another reason. A 
decision by the Congress to reduce the 
Social Security COLA at a time when 
the fund is running a massive surplus 
and on its way to a $10 trillion reserve 
would provide а terrible precedent. 
There is going to be an enormous 
temptation in the future as both the 
national debt and the Social Security 
reserve swells to dip into the Social Se- 
curity account to pay for everything 
from national defense to interest on 
the national debt. Why not? It will be 
said that back in 1987 the Congress 
started the trend. It slashed the Social 
Security cost-of-living adjustment at a 
time when many social security recipi- 
ents were living below the poverty 
line. Why did that Congress in 1987 do 
this? Did we do it to save the Social 
Security reserve? No way, the Social 
Security reserve was running à mas- 
sive surplus, equal to more than one- 
fourth of the entire deficit. Congress 
cut Social Security COLA's although 
the refund was heading for a multi- 
trillion-dollar reserve. Future Senators 
will argue that obviously the Social 
Security COLA cut was not designed 
to provide benefits to Social Security 
recipients. So it must have been de- 
signed to provide funds to meet other 
responsibilities of Government other- 
wise the cut would be senseless. 

Let me challenge any other Senator 
to state what purpose the billion or 
two or three we save in cutting Social 
Security COLA's serves when Social 
Security is running such a tremendous 
surplus. 

I also challenge any Senator to tell 
me how he can justify denying а 
Social Security COLA payment that is 
necessary to keep millions of Social 
Security recipients at or just above the 
poverty line. Here is а Social Security 
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payroll tax that can only be justified 
in its concentration on low and moder- 
ate income earners because the bene- 
fits are paid on a social insurance basis 
to those same earners. And the Con- 
gress is being asked to cut the COLA 
benefits necessary to maintain a pov- 
erty or near-poverty income. When 
this proposal comes to the floor, this 
Senator will vote against this proposal 
and do everything, and I mean every- 
thing, I can to defeat it. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this 
period this morning has been pro- 
grammed for morning business to give 
Senators an opportunity to speak on 
various subjects, the consent of the 
Senate having been given to speeches 
by Senators. 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, rather 
than have the Senate in a quorum call 
awaiting speakers, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
9:38 a.m., the Senate recessed, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 9:47 a.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

(The remarks of Mr. LEAHY at this 
point relating to the introduction of 
legislation are printed later in today’s 
Record under Statements on Intro- 
duced Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


Mr. BYRD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess awaiting the call of the 
Chair. 

There being no objection, at 10:08 
a.m. the Senate recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 10:16 
a.m., when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM] is on the floor, and at this 
time she controls the time on the 
other side of the aisle in this matter 
this morning. 

At this time, I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas for her remarks about 
the budget crisis we now face in this 
country. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma yielding to me, and I appreciate his 
valuable assistance with respect to our 
initiative this morning. 

Many of us who will be speaking on 
the proposal for a 1-year budget freeze 
have advocated this since 1984. 
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I believe that we are faced not so 
much with an economic crisis as an op- 
portunity to make a difference. Our 
concern is that this opportunity may 
be fast fading. A number of us are 
going to be speaking and are support- 
ive of an initiative which we feel could 
help us address, in а significant 
manner, the economic challenge 
before us. Certainly, the message has 
come from around the world that 
other nations are looking to us at this 
time for leadership. 

This effort is not in lieu of the nego- 
tiators who have been working very 
hard on the economic summit that has 
been meeting for а couple of weeks, 
but it is in support of the efforts of 
those negotiators, because we are run- 
ning out of time. 

In 1984, when what was called the 
KGB plan was first introduced, we 
were advocating a freeze across the 
board for 1 year, including everything. 
At that point, significant savings 
would have been realized, approxi- 
mately $23 billion. But what was more 
important was that the cumulative 
effect of a 1-year freeze would have 
amounted, at this juncture, to $128 bil- 
lion worth of savings over those 3 
years—just from the 1 year. What we 
believed was important then was that 
this was an equitable way to address 
our budget problems. It could put ev- 
erything on hold while we analyzed 
the current situation we were in and 
the priorities we need to address in 
our budget responsibilities. 

If today we enact a l-year freeze 
across the board, which we are advo- 
cating, the savings will be about $17 
billion. Again, it is the cumulative sav- 
ings in the outyears that will be im- 
portant. 

We are also in support of a $13 bil- 
lion revenue increase, making it a $30 
billion package. These are precise, 
definite savings and revenues. There is 
nothing about a phony increase or 
outyear savings. It is there and before 
us and clearcut. 

Many have said that this is a sim- 
plistic approach to the budget. Many 
have said it is too politically sensitive 
because it does cap the cost-of-living 
adjustments on all of the pension pro- 
grams, including Social Security. 

Yes, it is sensitive and it is difficult. 
But if we do not take such action at 
this point, I am convinced that both 
the elderly and the young in our 
Nation are going to suffer in future 
years because we will not have the 
option available to us to do what will 
be necessary. 

I do not think at this point it is 
either simplistic or insensitive. I think 
as a matter of fact it is responsible and 
the reason that we have to look to the 
entitlements as well as defense, as well 
as revenues, three sensitive areas of 
the budget, it has been politically de- 
termined that is where the money is. 
We simply cannot fence them off and 
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ignore them and believe that we can 
waive a magic wand and accomplish 
what we would like to accomplish. 

This is a bipartisan effort with the 
same number of Democrats as well as 
Republicans who believe the time has 
come for us to take a very firm and de- 
termined stand. 

Our effort in 1984 was a bipartisan 
effort, and this is a bipartisan effort as 
well because what is at stake is more 
than a political issue between both of 
our parties. It is, I think, the ability to 
show we have confidence that we can 
govern and that is the larger issue 
which I think is of vital importance. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

I yield the floor to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Boren, who supported 
this effort in 1984 and has been very 
supportive of our undertaking this op- 
portunity at this particular point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. I yield myself as much 
time as I might require. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
Senator from Kansas for her leader- 
ship again in this critical area of doing 
something meaningful to reduce the 
budget deficits which are facing this 
country. 

People out across the country, our 
constituents, the people who sent us 
here, the people who pay our salaries, 
are asking what in the world is it going 
to take to wake up the Members of 
Congress and the administration, our 
political leadership, our elective lead- 
ership in both political parties to the 
fact that something needs to be done. 
Is a 500-point drop in the stock market 
enough to wake us up, to make us real- 
ize that we have been living beyond 
our means long enough and pretend- 
ing that it was not a problem for this 
country? They are saying what is it 
going to take? Days, even weeks, have 
gone by since we received that warn- 
ing signal. And we have yet to come up 
with an agreement to meaningfully 
reduce those deficits. 

Mr. President, instead we have been 
wrangling back and forth like children 
on the schoolground trying to cast 
blame from one political party to an- 
other, trying to cast the blame be- 
tween the White House and the Con- 
gress. It is time we stopped arguing 
among ourselves. It is time that some 
leadership was exerted. It is time that 
we have the courage to face the Amer- 
ican people with the fact that sacrifice 
is going to be demanded of all of us if 
we are going to turn things around in 
this country before it is too late. 

Mr. President, as usual the people 
are ahead of the politicians. They 
know we cannot continue to live 
beyond our means. The people know 
that it is eroding the economic 
strength of this country, that it is di- 
minishing opportunity for the next 
generation, that it is going to lead to 
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an economic crisis in this country if we 
do not get together and do something. 
And the American people, when faced 
with a challenge, have always been 
willing to band together, unified as 
one people, get in the same boat to- 
gether, pull together, and make 
common sacrifice to do whatever is 
necessary to help this country. 

The American people are not a self- 
ish self-centered people. This genera- 
tion does not want to steal from the 
next generation. The American people 
are willing to make sacrifices, as long 
as all of the people join in it together 
and as long as it is fair, to turn the sit- 
uation around, 

It is not a failure of the American 
people. It is a failure of political lead- 
ership and political courage. The 
burden and responsibility is on the 
Senate of the United States and we 
must share our portion of the blame, 
and if we do not do something quickly, 
history is going to judge us harshly. 

It will be like the person who suffers 
a serious warning signal of an impend- 
ing heart attack and does nothing to 
change his ways in order to protect his 
health and future security. 

How long are we going to wait, Mr. 
President? What is it going to take? 

Several days ago I stood on this floor 
and urged the President of the United 
States to take the political leadership, 
for the Congress to take political lead- 
ership, to get in a room together and 
negotiate together until they reach an 
agreement. I believe that would work. 
Neither side would have wanted to 
leave without reaching agreement be- 
cause they would have known what a 
failure to reach an agreement would 
have done to morale and confidence in 
the country. Neither side would have 
been able to interrupt the flow of 
meetings to go out and hold press con- 
ferences to try to follow negotiating 
strategy with the other side. One 
party would not have been able to play 
off the set of ideas against the other 
party. They would have had to work 
together as Americans, which is what 
this situation demands. 

The time is wasting. It will be dis- 
graceful if this Congress completes 
this week of business without an 
agreement being reached. What kind 
of agreement should it be? Should it 
be one that merely meets the mini- 
mum Gramm-Rudman deficit reduc- 
tion of $23 billion? Should it be one 
that does it with falsified estimates 
and with smoke and mirrors, one 
which does not really call upon the 
American people to make the sacrific- 
es necessary to solve the problem? 

Mr. President, people will see 
through that. The economic markets 
will see through that, as well they 
should. 

No, we must do better. We must 
come up with a plan in which each 
and every American contributes some- 
thing to this country to help turn the 
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situation around. The American 
people are willing to do that. Nothing 
should be ruled off limits and no 
group should be considered privileged 
when it comes to the necessary sacri- 
fices that must be made to help the 
country. 

I think it is an insult to the patriot- 
ism, for example, of our senior citizens 
when they are told, “Well, we want to 
rule off limits any sacrifice on your 
part." They are the people who built 
this country. Many of them went 
through the Depression. They know 
what happens when a country lives 
beyond its means economically. They 
of all people are willing to do their fair 
share. They should not be asked to do 
it alone. No, Mr. President, the con- 
gressional budgets, congressional sala- 
ries, should be a part of this agree- 
ment as well, and if we are going to 
freeze cost-of-living increases we ought 
to freeze congressional budgets and 
freeze every other element of spend- 
ing. We cannot rule off limits defense 
spending which is approximately one- 
third of our budget and stil say we 
have fairly apportioned the sacrifice 
across the board. We cannot rule off 
limits those in the upper incomes. 

Therefore, the plan which has just 
been presented by the Senator from 
Kansas is one which asks all Ameri- 
cans to get into the same boat togeth- 
er. It exempts no spending program. 
Every person in this country who ben- 
efits from a Government program 
would sacrifice a little bit. Every 
person who is doing well economically 
in terms of additional revenues which 
жор be paid would sacrifice а little 

t. 

No one sector would be called upon 
to bear more than their own fair share 
of the sacrifice. 

Once again we can be one people 
united with a common purpose work- 
ing together, sacrificing together for 
the future of our country. That is 
what the American people are willing 
to do. That is what the American 
people will do if we in the Congress 
and those in the White House band to- 
gether and demonstrate the political 
courage to talk to the American 
people and tell the American people 
the truth. The American people are 
ready and willing to respond. 

Mr. President, this package would 
not get us in the trap we have been in 
the past where additional revenues 
have merely been used to fuel addi- 
tional Federal spending. Any revenues 
generated from this package could be 
used for one and only one purpose— 
deficit reduction. This Senator would 
never support, would never support, a 
revenue increase at this point if it 
were merely going to be used for addi- 
tional Federal spending. It must be 
used, it must be used, to reduce the 
Federal deficit. 

It is a balanced package. More of the 
cuts in the deficit would come from 
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spending reductions than would come 
from revenue increases. And when all 
is said and done, we would have real 
deficit reduction, not something done 
by sleight of hand, not something 
done by manipulating the estimates, 
not something done by smoke and mir- 
rors. 

It would be a deficit reduction 
brought about not by the sacrifice of 
one group of Americans played on 
against another group of Americans, 
not paid for by one group of Ameri- 
cans while another group of Ameri- 
cans stayed on the sidelines. It would 
be a deficit reduction in which all 
Americans join in sharing. 

Mr. President, the American people 
are concerned. There is an element of 
fear out across the country about 
where we are headed economically. It 
is not that the American people have 
lost confidence in themselves. It is not 
that the American people are afraid 
that the spirit of this country is not 
ready to respond to challenge. 

Time and time and time again the 
American people have indicated the 
will to deal with the crisis. They have 
indicated the ability to be united in 
the face of adversity. Whether it was 
the Great Depression of the 1930's, 
the shock of Pearl Harbor, the chal- 
lenge of World War I, whether it was 
the expansion of communism as re- 
flected in the Korean conflict, time 
and time again the American people 
have responded courageously and un- 
selfishly to challenges facing this 
country. 

The American people do not lack 
confidence in themselves. They, in 
fact, are expressing a lack of confi- 
dence today because of concern about 
the failure of those in political office 
today to provide the leadership that is 
necessary. The people are ready to do 
something. The people are ready to 
sacrifice. They are waiting on the poli- 
ticians to have the political courage 
and the political gumption to know 
what every single one of us who sit in 
the Senate of the United States knows 
needs to be done. 

Let us not wait, Mr. President. Let 
us not continue these political games. 
Let us not continue to behave like 
children on the school ground. Let us 
not waste 1 more minute talking about 
who is to blame. Let us not hear one 
more speech on the Senate floor about 
who is to blame. Let us not hear one 
more word in a press conference from 
the White House about who is to 
blame. Let us not hear one more word 
in the House of Representatives down 
the hall about who is to blame. 

We are all going to bear the collec- 
tive responsibility. We are all going to 
be judged by history if we do not get 
together right now on a bipartisan, 
American basis and do something 
about this problem. And if we do not 
have the courage to put everything on 
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the table and ask all Americans to join 
in the sacrifice, history will find us 
wanting at a critical time in our own 
history. We will be judged to have 
handed on a diminished heritage to 
the next generation. 

Mr. President, as long as any of us 
here can do something about it, we 
need to exert what will influence each 
and every one of us to muster to try to 
turn the tide, to let our leaders know 
that if they will have the courage to 
lead and ask the American people to 
do what they are willing to do, we, 
each one of us in the Senate of the 
United States, will muster the courage 
to follow. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and 
2 ds the balance of the time on this 
side. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
certainly commend the Senator from 
Oklahoma for a very stirring speech. 

Senator Evans from Washington on 
our side of the aisle has been a leader 
in sound and sensible fiscal policy ever 
since he came to the U.S. Senate and 
has spoken eloquently on the floor. I 
commend him again for providing 
such leadership on this side of the 
aisle, many times on difficult and un- 
popular issues. But he has certainly 
been а leader to be conmmended for 
thinking of the country as a whole and 
I am pleased to be associated with him 
in this endeavor this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

8 еі EVANS. Thank you, Mr. Ргезї- 
ent. 

I thank my distinguished colleague 
from Kansas for those kind words. 

I came as a brand new Senator in 
1983 and wondered really what this 
Senate was going to be like. There 
were votes, large and small, in that 
hectic last few months of the 1983 ses- 
sion of Congress. 

But it was in 1984 when one of the 
most dramatic and I think finest hours 
of this Senate occurred during the 
course of the last decade, when, by a 
narrow vote, the Senate was willing to 
stand up, at times much less difficult 
than those we face now, and say, 
“Enough is enough” in terms of spend- 
ing. Well, if we were willing to do it 
then, we ought to be willing to do it 
overwhelmingly now, for these are not 
ordinary items. 

I am dismayed to see just yesterday 
in the paper the notice that certain or- 
ganizations had gathered to object to 
the Congress even considering any at- 
tempt to modify in any way the cost- 
of-living allowances or salary increases 
for public employees or for those who 
were drawing entitlements. 

One group stood out. The various 
veterans’ organizations of this country 
have announced and have said that if 
everyone else is willing, they, too, are 
willing to wait for a year, to freeze for 
а year any increase in benefits. And I 
cannot think of a group in the United 
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States that has paid more, has paid 
more, in terms of their lives and their 
bodies for the benefits they receive 
than the veterans of this Nation. They 
are willing to stand up and others 
ought to be willing to stand up as well. 

I think those organizations who say, 
“Well, we might have problems in this 
country, we may have budgetary diffi- 
culties, but, for heaven’s sakes, don’t 
look to us to help resolve those diffi- 
culties,” they may be so-called leaders, 
they may be those who claim to repre- 
sent the people. But I have talked to 
many of those people they claim to 
represent, at least in my State, and I 
am convinced from letters I have re- 
ceived, and people in other States as 
well, that they are willing to take their 
share of the burden necessary if it is a 
burden shared across the board. 

Those who would say, “Don't look at 
me. Give me what I am supposed to 
get. Get your savings from someone 
else,” ought to look at the alternative. 
If we fail this fall, we almost certainly 
will be assuring a major recession for 
this Nation over the next several 
years. And is a deep recession better 
for all of those who may temporarily 
have achieved a small increase in the 
cost of living only to find that a reces- 
sion breeds bigger deficits and that 
those deficits breed higher interest 
rates? 

And people at this point say, “Well, 
so what? I don’t really know what a 
deficit does. I really don’t know what 
higher interest rates do.” But when 
you get to the next step, that is when 
it all comes home to roost, because 
those bigger deficits and those higher 
interest rates will ultimately mean 
higher rents for those very same 
people trying to get along with limited 
retirement benefits. It will mean a 
higher cost of food for those very 
same people trying to get along. It will 
mean a higher cost of medicine and a 
higher cost of clothing and a higher 
cost of everything that people need 
just to survive. 

What good, what good, is a small 
cost-of-living allowance if the price 
you pay for it will be soaring inflation 
which far more than eats up any bene- 
fit of that cost-of-living allowance? 

Never before, Mr. President, have 
our actions been so important as the 
actions we either will take or will fail 
to take in the next few days. The lead- 
ership committee, which has been put 
together to work with the White 
House on an appropriate postbudget- 
cutting measure, has struggled. They 
have struggled for weeks now. As my 
distinguished colleague from Oklaho- 
ma said, they have interrupted their 
struggles just for enough time to have 
press conferences and point the finger 
at one another: Those who they claim 
have failed to come together on a com- 
promise. 

Mr. President, in talking to my col- 
leagues here in the Senate and in lis- 
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tening to what is going on in the lead- 
ership struggles, I believe that there 
may well be more support among the 
membership than there is leadership 
among the leadership. I believe we can 
and would take stronger and better 
steps, given the opportunity to do so, 
and I hope we will have that chance in 
the course of the next several days. It 
is not just Wall Street watching us. 
There are too many who believe that 
this whole market failure of the last 
month or two is something that is dis- 
tant and irrelevant to our lives. But it 
is not just Wall Street, it is Main 
Street as well, watching what this 
Congress does or fails to do. 

Will we act? Will we provide real sav- 
ings? Will we move toward the kind of 
budget balance that every citizen of 
this Nation is required to face, every 
State in this Nation, every city in this 
Nation, every level and unit of govern- 
ment outside of the U.S. Government? 

I believe that a true freeze at last 
year’s level, across the board, is the 
simplest, best, fairest way we can 
achieve the savings that will capture 
the attention, not just of Wall Street, 
but of Main Street as well. That freeze 
guarantees that everyone will receive 
as much as they had last year. No 
cuts; nobody worse off than they were 
last year; everybody guaranteed to 
remain at the same level. That, in 
itself, is going to help keep inflation 
down. That, in itself, is going to help 
make sure that each dollar we have to 
spend, whether as an individual or a 
governmental agency, will be worth 
the maximum amount. 

Mr. President, I would suggest one 
other thing before I sit down and that 
is that we not just talk about a freeze, 
but that we implement one. I believe 
that if the leadership cannot meet the 
deadlines of the end of this week, if we 
are on the eve of a sequester, we 
should not back away from the cliff by 
simply extending the date. Rather, I 
believe we ought to put forth an alter- 
native, an alternative that would im- 
plement a freeze coupled with a rea- 
sonable amount of revenue increase to 
create a package of from $33 billion to 
$35 billion, and put it forward as an al- 
ternative. We would be saying: instead 
of a sequester going into effect, this 
freeze would be far fairer and better 
and more across the board and would 
include some element of revenue to go 
into effect unless leadership came for- 
ward with a package which they found 
to be sounder and better. 

Then we would be protected, Mr. 
President. We would have spoken and 
spoken loudly and clearly. We would 
have in place an alternative far better 
than the sequester we would otherwise 
face. I suggest that that is far better 
than for us to simply dodge the bullet 
for another week or 2 weeks by ex- 
tending the deadline at the end of this 
week until mid-December, giving our- 
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selves just 1 more month to fuss and 
fume and negotiate and argue and 
blame and do everything under the 
Sun but the one thing we should do, 
and that is to solve the problem which 
we know exists. We know its magni- 
tude. We know how to solve it. It is 
time for us to step up to the plate and 
do that job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
yield time to the Senator from Idaho, 
(Mr. MCCLURE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas for yielding this time, and I 
commend her for the leadership that 
she is exerting in coordinating the ac- 
tivities of many of us who are joining 
in an effort to focus on a solution to a 
problem that is far too serious for us 
to ignore. 

Mr. President, I have been listening 
to the statements of the Senator from 
Washington, the Senator from Okla- 
homa, others who have spoken on this 
subject today, and I have very little I 
disagree with in anything that has 
been said. I think there is an absolute 
urgency to deal with the budgetary 
problems of this country in a way 
which is much more dramatic than I 
fear will come from the current nego- 
tiations under way. I very much fear 
that what is happening is that each 
person involved in the negotiation, 
each individual from a different per- 
spective, has а veto power or exercises 
а negative influence upon any one of 
the collective judgments that other- 
wise might occur, and we will end up 
with the least common denominator, 
which will probably yield the least fa- 
vorable results. 

Isay that with all due respect to the 
people that are negotiating because I 
have some idea of the difficulty of 
forming a consensus where there are 
such strongly held views about so 
many contentious issues. But, Mr. 
President, this is not an ordinary time. 
This is & time when the events 
demand solutions to very basic prob- 
lems, and this is also a time when, 
happily, the events also compel agree- 
ment. It is in the presence of these 
kinds of events that large decisions 
can be made. There are much greater 
opportunities than is ordinarily the 
case in the legislative process. 

What is it that we need? We need to 
recognize, first of all, the fundamental 
difficulty of dealing with a budget def- 
icit that has become so thoroughly in- 
grained in our body politic that it is 
difficult to deal with its component 
parts individually. Everyone who looks 
at the budget, as many of us have had 
to do over the last several years, recog- 
nizes that, indeed, you cannot deal 
with the budget piecemeal. It is impos- 
sible, as the distinguished Senator 
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from Mississippi knows. It is impossi- 
ble to balance this budget by dealing 
with just one or two issues. They are 
all interrelated. They are all impor- 
tant. 

I am one of those who believes that 
it is wrong for us to try to balance the 
budget by raising taxes, but I do know 
that there are people on the other side 
of that issue who are equally adamant 
in their opposition to slashing expend- 
itures sufficiently to do it. When you 
have one irreconcilable position that 
says we must cut spending and not 
raise taxes and another that says we 
cannot cut spending enough, we must 
raise revenues, and neither side will 
budge, you have a budget deficit; and 
you have a national debt that now is 
well over $2 trillion, that within 5 
years will be $3 trillion, unless we find 
something, some solution to that prob- 
lem of burgeoning growth of Federal 
spending. 

I focus from my perspective on the 
side of the growth of spending rather 
than the revenue side. But I have said 
for some time the deficit will destroy 
this country as surely as any enemy 
outside could destroy this country. If 
we do not solve the problem of exces- 
sive spending we will certainly fail in 
all other efforts. 

There is not any way for us to pro- 
vide all the money for defense that 
this country must have if, indeed, we 
have a deep recession, economic tur- 
moil, and economic weakness for this 
country. 

On the other hand, there is no way 
to solve the budget deficit by raising 
taxes alone because it will slow eco- 
nomic growth, it will slow the reve- 
nues to our country, and the growth of 
spending will outstrip the increased 
revenues under a higher tax rate. 

But that is my own view and I know 
others around here do not necessarily 
share that. If we cannot find a consen- 
sus on one course or another, then we 
must find compromise between irrec- 
oncilable viewpoints lest this Nation 
fail. It is for that reason I have said 
that I will join with people who dis- 
agree with me. They insist on tax in- 
creases and I insist on spending cuts. I 
will join with them on а package that 
does some of both if, indeed, it is a 
genuine and honest effort by people 
on both sides to accommodate the dif- 
ferent point of view. 

Those of us who have served in this 
body or in the other body across the 
Capitol for some years know that we 
have differences between the Senate 
and the House occasionally on almost 
every ЫШ, as а matter of fact, and 
those differences get resolved in а con- 
ference in which the people under- 
stand that there will be no legislation 
until there is à meeting of the minds 
somewhere between the two positions. 

It is that attitude that we need 
today, а meeting of the minds some- 
where between the two positions so 
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that we can resolve the problem that 
wracks and will ruin this country if we 
do not solve it. 

I am ashamed, Mr. President, of the 
inability of the political process to 
produce results that this Nation de- 
mands and must have. I am ashamed 
when I talk to high school groups or 
college young people when I have to 
look at them and tell them that I un- 
derstand that my generation has built 
up a national debt of $2.3 trillion and 
heading toward $3 trillion and the 
consequences that it has for them. 

We know today that half of all the 
personal income taxes paid, half of 
every payment that is made by every 
working man and woman, every busi- 
nessman in this country in personal 
income taxes, that goes to the Federal 
Treasury of the United States, half of 
every such payment goes to pay the 
interest on the national debt. It is not 
current spending, not to spend for the 
future of this country, not to reduce 
the debt, just to pay the interest on 
the debt. 

That means for all the young people 
that I may have the opportunity to 
speak with I have to tell them that for 
the rest of their lives half of all of 
their personal income taxes that they 
will pay will go to pay the interest on 
the debt that we create. 

That is obscene. There are scarcely 
strong enough words to describe the 
revulsion that I have when I have to 
speak to young people and say, 
"Indeed, you are going to pay that 
kind of penalty for the indulgences 
that our generation have permitted 
ourselves in voting for spending that 
we cannot pay for." 

Mr. President, some will say it is de- 
fense spending that is causing the 
problem. That is simply not true. As à 
matter of fact, 6 years ago the nation- 
al defense budget was nearly one-third 
of the total budget of the Federal 
Government, about 33 percent. Today 
it is less than 27 percent of the total 
budget, which is not to say that de- 
fense spending has not risen in the 
last 6 years. It is to recognize that 
other spending has risen more rapidly 
and, therefore, the percentage of the 
Federal budget going to defense is less 
today than it was 6 years ago. 

To put it another way in very simple 
terms, the budget deficit is а hard 
thing to catalog, but the United States 
has about a billion dollars a page, and 
it looks like an old Sears, Roebuck, 
catalog in thickness, and it is about а 
billion dollars a page. 

In that budget, we deal with thou- 
sands of items, literally thousands of 
items. There is no way any one of us 
can go through that budget and look 
at it item by item and tell you exactly 
how we would solve the problem by 
pruning this little piece or that or 
adding here or subtracting there. But 
we can break it down into manageable 
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terms if we will recognize that the 
budget is comprised of four major 
items, in general. 

One is defense spending, now less 
than 27 percent of the total. 

Another is the discretionary spend- 
ing, which is about 15 percent of the 
total. 

The third is the entitlement pro- 
grams, now 43 percent of the total, or 
a little better. 

And the final one is interest on the 
national debt, again about 15 percent 
of the total. 

Those figures change a little from 
month to month as estimates vary, but 
that is the ball park division: defense, 
discretionary spending, entitlements, 
and interest on the debt. 

Let us assume for the moment that 
we freeze defense, not 1 penny more. 
Make them get by with what they 
have today. Let us allow the entitle- 
ment programs to continue to grow as 
they have, as the laws call for them to 
do with automatic formulas, automatic 
cost-of-living adjustments, and all the 
rest of the devices by which entitle- 
ments are defined and grow. 

Take interest on the national debt. 
E is not much you can do but pay 
t. 

Let us look at all the discretionary 
programs of Government together and 
wipe them all out, not one penny 
more, nothing, zero. 

Pay defense, no change in entitle- 
ments, pay interest on the national 
debt, and wipe out everything else and 
you would still have а budget deficit. 
It might just about balance in 1988. 
But you have to go back and raise 
taxes every year in the future in order 
to pay for the growth in the entitle- 
ments programs. 

Everyone knows that is true. Some 
do not like to admit it, but it is true. It 
is & fact. If you look at the budget in 
that way, you must recognize that 
until we have the political courage to 
deal with the entitlements programs, 
we will never solve the budget deficit 
crisis. That is really where we are 
hung up today. 

Those who will not touch entitle- 
ments, no, we will not touch them, 
COLA's are sacrosanct, we cannot 
touch that program, it is too political- 
ly sensitive. We cannot touch that pro- 
gram because there are too many 
people in need, and indeed there are, 
who are affected by it, and we cannot 
touch it. 

We cannot raise taxes because 
people like myself think that is the 
wrong thing to do. 

But when we take all of the nega- 
tives together it says we cannot solve 
our problem, and I refuse to accept 
that. I think we can solve the problem. 
We must solve the problem. It requires 
not leadership of a single person kind, 
who says, “Неге is the answer and ev- 
erybody else fall behind," but leader- 
ship of the collective kind that says 
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any number of men and women in this 
body and in the other body together 
with the President of the United 
States can indeed put together a pack- 
age that will solve the problem. A 
freeze across the board in my judg- 
ment is the easiest, fairest, most dra- 
matic way, because it not only reaches 
each of the elements, but it also 
shares the sacrifice. 

I believe, as the Senator from Wash- 
ington said а few moments ago, Ameri- 
cans in every walk of life, in every sta- 
tion, in every area of the country, are 
willing to make a sacrifice for their 
fair share. I believe that that is possi- 
ble for us to do. 

So, again, Mr. President, I commend 
the Senator from Kansas for coordi- 
nating and providing а spark of leader- 
ship for those few of us, at least, who 
are willing to speak out in the hopes 
that those few of us become more and 
become many and become the majori- 
ty in this body and in the other body, 
and, together, the Congress of the 
United States can persuade the admin- 
istration that, indeed, the times 
demand that kind of action. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Навкім). The Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, before I 
begin, let me apologize to my col- 
leagues and to the Chair for my voice. 
I have a bad cold and I hope I can be 
heard. 

Mr. President, there is a little bit of 
deja vu for the Senator from Kansas 
and I and several others this morning. 
From as far back as 1984, we proposed 
а budget freeze. We argued then that 
although freezing the budget did not 
totally solve the problem, it would 
bring this country up short and make 
us all face the dilemma that we were 
in and we all knew was going to get 
worse every year. I think our high wa- 
termark was convincing 30 or so of our 
colleagues to vote for the Kassebaum- 
Grassley-Biden-Baucus freeze that was 
dubbed by our opponents at the time 
as the KGB plan. But in hindsight— 
and I might note that I have not 
always been right. There are votes I 
have cast and initiatives I have sug- 
gested in the past that I would not 
necessarily want to be reminded of 
now, but this is not one of them—had 
we moved on freezing the budget in 
1984, we would be а good deal further 
away from the problem we now face. 
But that is not an excuse not to come 
to the floor to try again. 

We are all aware that the budget 
summit is occurring. It is interesting 
that we refer to it as a budget summit. 
This may be the first administration 
and Congress where the mere fact 
that they got together was referred to 
as a summit, as if they were warring 
factions of foreign governments sitting 
down to sign а peace treaty. We have а 
budget summit going on now, and 
there is an attempt to get all sides to 
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recognize what we have known for a 
long, long time, that we have to do 
something about revenues, that we 
must address the COLA question, it is 
a requirement that we look at discre- 
tionary spending, and that defense be 
part of any package. 

There is an old expression that poli- 
tics make strange bedfellows. The fact 
that the Senator from Idaho and I 
would be speaking on the same meas- 
ure, and we disagree on so much, does 
nonetheless not take away from the 
fact that all of us have to yield some 
to get under control what we all know 
if we fail to get under control may be 
the literal undoing of the economy of 
this country in the short term. Cur- 
rently, we are experiencing some eco- 
nomic jitters, to say the least, and that 
is not at all surprising for America is 
deeply in debt. Our Government is 
deeply in debt. American consumers 
are deeply in debt. Business is in debt. 
and for the first time in a long, long 
time, even more than it was in 1984, 
when we made this proposal, the debt 
is not owed to ourselves. I used to hear 
when I came to the Senate 15 years 
ago, when someone would mention the 
national debt, “Why worry about it? 
We owe this money to ourselves.” 

Well, we no longer owe the money to 
ourselves. We owe the staggering 
amounts of money, which make up sig- 
nificant portions of our national debt, 
to foreigners. We no longer owe it to 
the banker in New York or California. 
We owe it to France, Germany, Japan, 
and other parts of the world. 

Because we owe it to others, we are 
in a very delicate balancing act. In 
order to bring down the deficit, or at 
least gain control of it, we have to do 
it in such a way that we do not cause 
or contribute to an economic down- 
turn or recession, thereby diminishing 
the inclination of foreigners to contin- 
ue to invest in this country. We need 
their money to pay for our debt. So it 
is a very, very delicate balance. 

When I have spoken to this issue in 
the past year or so, I have been asked 
by the press, as we all have, “What 
would your proposal be were you in 
charge of the budget?" I laid out in 
some great detail how I would not only 
stem the problem but I believe correct 
the problem. My way of doing it would 
be fundamentally different, for exam- 
ple, than the way the Senator from 
Idaho would do it. My way spoke to 
some massive changes in everything 
from the farm program to not only de- 
fense spending but defense programs, 
eliminating systems. You do not get а 
whole lot when you cut $2, $5, $20, or 
$30 billion from defense unless you cut 
programs. You have to take out 
chunks of that budget because it is 
systemic. If you delay building the air- 
craft carrier for 1 year, you save your- 
self $300 or $400 million. But you 
really save, if you eliminate the carri- 
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er, for one example, $1 billion the fol- 
lowing year and $2.5 billion the third 
year, because by the time the carrier is 
completed and the planes and person- 
nel are put on it, you are talking about 
several billions of dollars. 

To merely go in and cut several hun- 
dred million dollars from the budget 
in a generalized way without eliminat- 
ing the program is not doing much 
good. You are just delaying the inevi- 
table and, as my friends who want to 
spend more on defense would point 
out, you are increasing the overall cost 
eventually because you are delaying 
the program. 

I would also point out that the same 
can be said for our unwillingness to 
deal with other programs. The Sena- 
tor who is presiding, Mr. HARKIN is а 
man who knows a great deal about 
what I am about to speak, the Ameri- 
can farm program. We continue to 
subsidize farmers who, in fact, do not 
need our help, while those who desper- 
ately need our help are dying finan- 
cially and some literally. Yet, if we go 
out and talk about cuts in the farm 
program without changing the pro- 
gram, we are not doing much good. 

But the point that I want to make is 
this, and I will yield because my friend 
from South Dakota apparently has a 
problem with time. I have a plan. We 
all have a plan. We all know what we 
would do. I hope we all know what we 
would do were we sitting down at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue submitting the 
budget. The budget plan that I pro- 
posed would cut the budget short term 
and long term even more than the 
freeze would. But, folks, we have to 
come together. We have to do some- 
thing now. And the most equitable 
way to do it, the fairest way, the way 
that I believe the American people will 
accept is if everybody, every single, 
solitary program without exception is 
part of this package and if we also 
raise revenues. The proposal that we 
have suggested will reduce the deficit 
by $30 billion, about $13 billion of that 
in revenues, the rest in freezing the 
budget. But I would conclude by 
saying to you that it is an essential 
first step. Once we do that, we then 
have to reorder the priorities in the 
budget. 

I will, in deference to my friend from 
South Dakota, yield the floor. 

Mr. BOREN addressed the chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is getting 
ready to speak and I will not intrude 
upon his time but I congratulate the 
Senator from Delaware for his re- 
marks and also thank again the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, the Senator from 
Washington, and the Senator from 
Idaho, who have spoken on that side 
of the aisle. The Senator from Minne- 
sota will speak very shortly. This dem- 
onstrates the very broad bipartisan 
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support for meaningful action to do 
something about deficit reduction. 

I have been asked by Senator Hor- 
LINGS of South Carolina and Senator 
Baucus of Montana, who are both 
chairing committee meetings at this 
moment, to announce that they, too, 
strongly support this concept and were 
it not for the fact they have commit- 
tee responsibilities, they would be on 
the floor speaking on and joining in 
this effort. They are hopeful that 
those hearings will end in time for 
them to arrive before the proceedings 
are completed. 

So we have this morning a very 
strong bipartisan display of support 
for this kind of across-the-board 
shared-sacrifice approach for mean- 
ingful deficit reductions. 

Mr. DASCHLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. I want to be very 
brief. There are some speakers who 
are waiting to speak, and I want to 
thank my friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota, for allowing 
me to go at this time. We all have busy 
schedules, and his is just as busy as 
mine. And I am very grateful to him 
for allowing me a couple of minutes. 

So in the order of brevity let me ex- 
press my gratitude to him, and also to 
those who are sponsoring this colloquy 
this morning. It could not be better 
timed. The importance placed upon bi- 
partisanship on this issue is critical. 
Sometimes I wish as we look over the 
desks here in the Senate that there 
would not be a Republican side and a 
Democratic side, that they would all 
be intermingled, that somehow we 
could put partisanship up on the shelf 
and deal with these issues not as Re- 
publicans or Democrats, but as Ameri- 
can people interested in solving the 
problems we face. There cannot be a 
more critical problem than the one we 
are addressing this morning. 

I am concerned for at least two rea- 
sons. First, as was stated by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho and others, this is not 
just a budget issue, and it is not just a 
security issue. I do not care how many 
missiles we have, I do not care how 
many people we have in uniform, and 
I do not care how many airplanes we 
have. If we are indebted to four na- 
tions for more than half of the Feder- 
al debt accumulated we have a nation- 
al security problem. So from the issue 
of national security this issue has to 
be addressed at least as effectively as 
any other issue dealing with defense. 
We are not doing that today. 

The second concern I have with 
regard to this debt deals with the 
young people here on the floor, those 
in the galleries, and others who feel as 
we do the ominous threat that this 
poses to our future. In 1938, that part 
of the Federal debt on a per capita 
basis that each and every one of us 
owed was a mere 26 cents. That was 
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1938, 10 years prior to the time I was 
born. This year for someone born in 
the world today that share of the debt 
is more than $8,500. By the end of this 
decade it is expected to be $11,000; and 
by the year 2000 at this rate it is going 
to be $21,000 when in 1938 it was a 
mere 26 cents. 

What kind of a legacy is that? What 
does that say about this generation 
and the responsibility that we have to 
solve the problems we face as we are 
confronted with them here on the 
floor? It really does not do any good 
for us to look back and deliberate 
about how it happened. History speaks 
for itself. We know how it happened. I 
suppose if there is one thing I could do 
in my 9 years in the Congress, if I 
could do it over, it would be to vote 
against that 1981 tax cut. But that is 
history. 

If there is one thing I can do in the 
next 9 years or whatever time I have 
here in the U.S. Senate, it is to address 
this issue of national security. It is to 
say to the next generation we are 
going to come to grips with this issue 
because we recognize the importance 
of it. And let us understand that this 
debate over budget, one for which we 
have come up with every ingenious 
device structurally and bureaucratical- 
ly to address, has failed thus far. In 
my view, we failed because every time 
we debate the budget, we debate the 
priorities. Conservatives want more in 
defense; liberals want more in entitle- 
ments; some people want taxes and 
some do not. But the bottom line is 
these debates have not been budget 
debates. They have been priority de- 
bates. We have to come to the conclu- 
sion here there is only one priority 
when it comes to our future and when 
it comes to the strength of our Nation. 
That is resolving this budget issue. 
That is why this colloquy is important. 
That is why what we are saying this 
morning is important. That is to me 
the importance of a freeze. We take 
away the priorities debate. The budget 
becomes the priority, and in that we 
are creating a freeze which provides us 
with a mechanism by which we can ac- 
complish a fair resolution to the 
budget problems we are facing in 1987. 

Once again, I thank my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. EXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Nebraska withhold 
just a moment, please? 

Mr. EXON. Yes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska sought recog- 
nition first. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he could yield to me. 
I have an appointment. 

Mr. EXON. For one who has always 
tried to recognize the right to speak 
on the floor, I did seek recognition 
first. I agree with the Chair’s recogniz- 
ing me. I understand that the Senator 
from Minnesota had yielded to my 
friend from South Dakota. It so hap- 
pens the Senator from Nebraska has 
time remaining. Also, may I ask about 
how long the Senator from Minnesota 
intends to talk? 

— BOSCH WITZ. Six or seven min- 
utes. 

Mr. EXON. I am happy to accommo- 
date my friend from Minnesota. I 
hope the Chair will recognize him. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I appreciate that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska for yielding. 

I am going to go down to the White 
House, and I am going to talk to the 
President about the budget, and I am 
supposed to be there at 11:30. So I will 
indeed be brief. I have talked to about 
8 or 10 Senators this morning just in 
the process of having breakfast. I went 
jogging and met a couple at the gym, 
and so forth. We all talked about the 
budget. All Senators that I talked to, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, said 
they prepared to vote for a larger 
package and they noted with great dis- 
dain the lack of progress of our so- 
called leaders at the summit, or what- 
ever it is that is going on, and the lack 
of progress being made over there. In- 
terestingly, as the Senator from South 
Dakota said, this is not so much a 
matter of Republican and Democrat 
because all Senators that I have talked 
to, no matter which side of the aisle, 
have said they are prepared to vote for 
а larger package and perhaps cast 
votes that would affect programs that 
they would otherwise not vote against 
if indeed we are voting against those 
programs in an effort to constrain the 
budget. I do not think we are. 

I must say, Mr. President, I consider 
the summit to be a failure of leader- 
ship, that it is going up and down like 
a yo yo, that on Saturday I read in the 
paper they were about to cement an 
agreement, and then this morning 
after a few TV shows over the week- 
end and a few threatening calls from 
one association or another, a state- 
ment by one group or another, they 
are all backing off. We are starting an- 
other week again without any conclu- 
sion, without any package that we can 
vote on. 

I agree with the statement of the 
Senator from Washington and my 
friend, Senator КАЅЅЕВАОМ from 
Kansas, whose leadership in this 
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matter I certainly must acknowledge. I 
agree we simply have to come up with 
our own package when it comes to a 
vote and cast the votes that must be 
made. 

I did not support the freeze the Sen- 
ator from Kansas put together with 
Senator BIDEN and Senator GRASSLEY. 
I am sorry that I did not. I thought we 
had a better plan at that time. I think 
I am going to just have to support 
every plan, every broad-based plan, 
that supports reductions in the 
budget. Senator KASSEBAUM stated ear- 
lier to me that in the event we had a 
budget freeze 3 years ago the cumula- 
tive savings would now be approxi- 
mately $160 billion, even though the 
first year savings were not that great. 

So I would indeed support a 1-year 
freeze at this time. I call upon our 
leaders who are gathered together in 
this conference, I call upon the Presi- 
dent, I will speak with the President in 
just a few minutes, and I will say to 
him that we simply have to go for- 
ward. Apparently the Congress is 
unable to bring the kind of leadership 
to this problem that is needed. So it 
must be the President because here 
the Democrats and the Republicans or 
those people who are seeking to pro- 
tect one constituency or another are 
simply unable to act. So the President 
has to take а broader view, call for а 
package, get the leadership together, 
and tell them that we simply have to 
come up with а package to address 
this deficit problem because, Mr. 
President, in my 9 years here this is 
only the second opportunity that I 
find that we really would be able to 
address the deficit. 

The first opportunity was early 1981, 
and at that time we failed as well. 

You know, a freeze does not really 
MSN the entire universe of spend- 


This little chart points out that in 
1987, total outlays were $1,002 billion 
and that in 1988, total outlays will 
probably be about $1,080 billion. The 
freeze would reduce the $1,080 billion 
only by $16 or $17 billion. So we are 
going to spend a good deal more. 
While at home or in our businesses, а 
freeze would mean we spend the same 
as last year, on Social Security and 
some of the other programs we do not 
need to exclude those people when we 
say freeze. That means that increases 
would be frozen and that, as a result, 
the budget is going to rise this year 
even if there is а freeze. The budget is 
going to rise; people will not be de- 
prived. 

As the Senator from Washington 
said, people will not get less than last 
year, and some of the programs will 
expand about $16 billion worth. 

As for agriculture, when people say, 
“You can't do anything," there was re- 
cently а very interesting article in the 
Washington Post, written by Ward 
Sinclair, and it listed some of the pork 
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in the agricultural appropriations. I 
would like to talk about a few of the 
items. 

In Arizona, there is a biotechnology 
laboratory, $13.3 million. Certainly, 
that will be important, but it can be 
put off for a year. 

In Georgia, there is a poultry lab ad- 
dition for $2.5 million, and it should be 
put off. 

In Hawaii, there is a study to control 
rat damage to sugarcane and maca- 
damia nuts. Maybe we can delay that 
as well. 

In Wisconsin, there is a study of 
beaver damage to trees, for $150,000. 
Maybe we can get Senator PROXMIRE 
to give that State one of the awards it 
probably deserves. 

On it goes. In North Dakota, there is 
a study about the Chernobyl disaster 
impact, at $600,000. Let us put it off 
for a while. 

In Minnesota, there is an organic ag- 
ricultural and low-cost farming study, 
for $200,000. That takes place in my 
constituency, but let us put it off for a 
year, much as I think of organic farm- 
ing and what the prospects of that are 
for the future. 

I say to the leadership, lead. I say to 
the President that we simply have to 
demonstrate our mettle, that we have 
to take this opportunity, because this 
kind of opportunity comes very 
seldom. 

If we do not get some leadership, we 
are going to go on to larger and larger 
deficits. We are going to impose them 
on our children. We can prevent that 
from happening. Now is the time to 
act. This is the only time to act. 

I find that Senators will make the 
votes that are necessary, but present 
us with a package that is daring. 
Present us with a package that is 
going to impact the deficit, and I think 
you will find that the vast majority of 
Senators will vote for it and support a 
meaningful deficit reduction at this 
time. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska, 
and I yield the floor. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that Members of the U.S. 
Senate, on a bipartisan basis, have 
come to the floor of the U.S. Senate 
this morning to address an issue that 
is absolutely critical. 

The record of the U.S. Senate for 
years is replete—and I will not try to 
enumerate them this morning—with 
times when this Senator has stood on 
the floor and proposed freezes, back at 
a time when a freeze would have cured 
the problem, had we had the courage 
to do it then. 

Some have said that this is a failure 
of leadership. I do not just blame the 
President of the United States or the 
leaders of the House and Senate who 
are trying to get together now. It is a 
collective failure of leadership by the 
executive branch, by the House of 
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Representatives, and, last but not 
least, by the U.S. Senate. 

For far too long, we have ignored 
this problem that was there for 
anyone who had basic understanding 
of economics and basic understanding 
of the situation that you cannot con- 
tinue to spend more than you take in. 
Yet, we did little, if anything, about it. 

I remember a vote several years ago 
when those of us who proposed freezes 
would not get more than 25 votes, or 
in that area, on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate. Finally, now, it has become 
the vogue, the “in” thing, and possibly 
that is for the good, late as it is. There 
still seems to be a lack of understand- 
ing and appreciation of this matter by 
some, including the President of the 
United States. 

Just a few minutes ago, I looked at 
the wire services. The stock market is 
down 24 points, basically on the Dow, 
at this particular moment. 

The stock market has been fluctuat- 
ing all over the place, with absolutely 
no direction whatsoever. That does 
not mesmerize me, Mr. President, as it 
does some, because I think that the 
stock market, at best, is only an indi- 
rect signal, with many flashing, bright, 
red lights that have been blinking in 
our collective faces repeatedly for the 
last number of years. Indeed, when 
those red lights were blinking, the 
stock market was on its highest rise 
percentagewise and dollarwise that we 
can ever remember. 

The stock market, that gambling 
den, is no more a reflection in the long 
term of the economy of the United 
States than is that other gambling den 
that we call the commodities exchange 
in Chicago, IL. 

In fact, I think flashing red lights 
mean nothing to those people—those 
people who have invented such things 
as the commodity futures exchange 
market, the stock prices out of Chica- 
go, that has been an excellent way of 
getting around the up to 50 percent 
margins that are required and have 
been required for a long time, since 
the 1929 crash, to eliminate some of 
the rank speculation for speculation’s 
sake alone on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

I am not mesmerized by that, other 
than the fact that those red lights 
that have been flashing in everyone’s 
eyes, including the money changers on 
Wall Street, seem to have been finally 
taken seriously. But I think it is inter- 
esting to note that that was not taken 
seriously by the stock exchanges 
until—boom!—they were hit right be- 
tween the eyes with a 508-point drop 
in the market a month ago. 

What has happened since then to 
correct the situation? Little, if any- 
thing, I suggest, from the standpoint 
of overall leadership in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

The President yesterday sent fur- 
ther shivers through that market that 
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never notices blinking red lights until 
they are hit with a two-by-four be- 
tween the eyes. The market now sup- 
posedly is upset by the fact that the 
President said yesterday that we are 
going to meet the $23 billion reduction 
before the Gramm-Rudman ax falls 
Friday of this week. That is hardly, 
Mr. President, what I think the mar- 
kets in particular or the people of the 
United States in specifics expected. I 
think that everyone has pretty much 
discounted the fact or accepted the 
fact that we are going to have a $23 
billion reduction in the budget. If that 
is not a real $23 billion attack on the 
budget as I think it will be regardless 
of what comes out of the President’s 
economic summit between the leaders 
of Congress and the President of the 
United States, if it does not come to 
that, then further chaos is going to set 
in immediately. 

But, of course, as I think many of 
my colleagues have indicated on the 
floor this morning that is not enough 
and that is only putting a Band-Aid, if 
you will, on the economic problems 
that confront this country. 

Yes, a freeze should be placed in 
effect. It should have been placed in 
effect years ago when this Senator 
and a few others were suggesting that, 
but too late is better than not at all. 

Understanding of the economic diffi- 
culties of America, I still suggest, is 
the No. 1 problem in America. I am 
not sure that the President of the 
United States fully understands or ap- 
preciates it or if he or others in top 
leadership positions do recognize that. 

Mr. President, to understand where 
we are and where we are going we had 
better first understand what has been 
wrong with the process. I noticed that 
there have been many Senators on the 
floor today who are calling for a 
freeze, evidently an across-the-board 
freeze, which is what this Senator and 
others had proposed years ago. I 
notice that in some instances at least 
those same Senators were ones who 
voted to support the so-called Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings bill. I also noted 
over the weekend at least 10 different 
times on the news media I heard news- 
casters say that unless there is an 
agreement between the leadership of 
the Congress and the President by 
Friday the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
bill will take over and there will be an 
across-the-board cut. 

Mr. President, that is not true, and I 
would hope that the news media, who 
I think understands this, would not 
take shortcuts and misinform the 
people of the United States. I would 
have supported the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings bill, which I did not and 
which I dubbed as a phony when it 
came to the floor, had it been an 
across-the-board cut. But it was not. 
And it is wrong, it is misinforming the 
people of the United States, when 
they are told over and over again that 
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with Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, auto- 
matic across-the-board cuts take place. 

Mr. President, let me explain to all 
that if no agreement is worked out, 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law will 
indeed be a cut of $23 billion, but it is 
not across the board. 

In fact, under the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings faulty, phony formula that 
passed the House of Representatives 
and the U.S. Senate by a large majori- 
ty, because I suggest not enough 
people looked into the heart of it, only 
20 percent of the total outlays would 
be indeed cut across the board or 80 
percent of the total budget of the 
United States would not be cut at all. 

Some across-the-board cut, is it not, 
Mr. President? 

I will give what the specific figures 
are if the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
chop comes, and I hope it does not be- 
cause it would hurt three basic and im- 
portant programs of our budget far 
and above everything else. Those are 
national defense, which I warned at 
the time the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings became law it would hurt. It 
hurts agriculture and it hurts educa- 
tion. These are the three big programs 
that would take an extremely dispro- 
portionate share of their cuts. Specifi- 
cally if the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
law went into effect we would cut all 
of the $23 billion from only $216 bil- 
lion or 20 percent of the total budget 
as opposed to 80 percent of the tril- 
lion-dollar budget that would not be 
touched. 

Indeed, it might be a time to recog- 
nize that fault in Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings to say that if we go to an 
automatic cut it should be across the 
board on all of the programs with the 
possible exception of interest on the 
national debt that we do not control. 

This is a time for action, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This is a time for hard choices 
free from political considerations that 
I think more than anything else un- 
fortunately is driving the negotiators 
who are trying to come up with some 
kind of a reasonable approach. 

Mr. President, I simply say God- 
speed to the leadership of the House 
and the Senate and the President. I 
hope they can get together in some 
kind of a fair manner to straighten out 
the tremendous problem that we have 
here now which is not going to be 
solved with just a $23 billion reduction 
regardless where it comes from and 
how unfair it might be. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their consideration, and I yield the 
floor. 

(At this point, under the previous 
order the Senate proceeded to the con- 
siderations of the International Wheat 
Agreement. For purposes of continui- 
ty, the proceedings relating thereto 
are printed later in the RECORD, fol- 
lowing the discussion of the economic 
crisis.) 
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Mr. PELL. Mr. President, when is 
the vote to take place on this matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote will occur at 12 noon. 

Mr. PELL. How is the division of 
time allocated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time will be allocated evenly between 
the Senator from Rhode Island and 
the minority leader or his designee. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks 
not be in executive session but in 
morning business as part of the debate 
that preceded immediately before 
going into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Rhode Island. 


THE BUDGET DEFICIT 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, the 
Federal budget deficit is one of the 
twin deficits eating away at America’s 
economic security. 

The source of the enormous deficits 
that we face today is no mystery. It is 
well understood. 

In the early 1980’s, we accepted the 
President’s proposal {о radically 
reduce the revenue base of the Federal 
Government. At the same time, we 
began an unprecedented defense build- 
up. And through it all, we allowed 
mandatory entitlement spending to 
carry on virtually unchecked. 

Some called it “voodoo economics.” 
Others called it a “riverboat gamble.” 
But, whatever you call it, it has been a 
8 * for massive debt, with a capital 


Today, we are running annual defi- 
cits that exceed the size of the entire 
Federal budget at the height of the 
Great Society programs. 

We have piled up more unpaid IOU's 
to ourselves and foreign investors in 6 
years than the accumulated debt of 
our Nation since the founding of the 
Republic. 

And, almost overnight, we have seen 
our international trade picture shift 
from being a world powerhouse to the 
largest debtor nation in history. 

That has been the legacy of the 
path we have chosen to follow. 

Mr. President, we ought to heed the 
words of President Thomas Jefferson, 
who said: 

We should consider ourselves unauthor- 
ized to saddle posterity with our debts, and 
morally bound to pay them ourselves. 

Jefferson was right. 

We in America had better start re- 
sponding to this admonition. 

Each day, we are adding to the 
burden of our children and grandchil- 
dren instead of lessening it. 

Each day, we are seeing a bit of our 
€ future slip away, instead of build- 

t. 
That is just plain wrong. 
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We all know that we are heading 
down the wrong path. And it is high 
time that we changed direction. 

In last month's Atlantic Monthly, 
there was an article called “Тһе Morn- 
ing After." It is about waking up to 
the new realities of the American 
economy. 

Let me quote just one section of the 
article by author Peter Peterson: 

We cannot, of course, go on borrowing 
from foreigners indefinitely to finance our 
consumption. Soon we must stop and, at 
that point, decide whether to repay them 
the principal or forever commit ourselves 
(and our children) to pay annual interest to 
foreigners as the price for our 1980s binge. 

Mr. President, the time to begin 
paying for our spending binge is now. 

Let us put away the credit cards and 
start living within our means. 

ACROSS-THE-BOARD FREEZE 

Today, I join once again with Sena- 
tor KASSEBAUM and a bipartisan group 
of Senators to call for a shared sacri- 
fice from all Americans to help get 
these deficits under control. 

It is a familiar concept by now. It's 
an across-the-board budget freeze. 

A budget freeze is nobody's first 
choice for deficit reduction. But we no 
longer have the luxury of first choice 
solutions. 

We are already nearly 2 months into 
the new fiscal year. And we still do not 
have the agreement on even the out- 
line, never mind the specifics, of a def- 
icit reduction plan. 
an is simply an intolerable situa- 
tion. 

And that is why we need to consider 
a freeze again today, because the alter- 
native is an across-the-board cut by 
the automatic sequester process at the 
end of this week. 

A freeze sends the message that “we 
are all in this boat together.” 

We can pull together in one direc- 
tion and together begin to make 
progress against the tide of ruinous 
budget deficits. 

Or we can be pulled apart by those 
who are unwilling to shoulder their 
fair share of the burden. 

One course leads us in the direction 
we want to go. The other takes us no- 
where—or backward. 

The freeze is a way to break the 
gridlock. It calls on farmers, the elder- 
ly, working families, government em- 
ployees, defense contractors—every- 
body—to play a part in the solution to 
our deficit problem. 

Is it a perfect solution? No, it is not. 
A freeze will not end the debate about 
our spending priorities. In a democra- 
cy, that debate will never end, nor 
should it. 

But a freeze does help stop the hem- 
orrhage of spending. It is a clear and 
unequivocal decision about the need to 
reassess our priorities. 

And as a first step toward lasting 
deficit reduction, I think it is a step 
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well worth taking and one that the 
American people will support. 


REVENUES 

I also support including additional 
revenues as part of the budget solu- 
tion we are proposing. An across-the- 
board freeze is not enough on its own 
to generate meaningful deficit reduc- 
tion. 

We also need to restore the revenue 
side of the balance sheet to protect 
vital programs from unwarranted re- 
ductions. 

Our proposal calls for a total of $13 
billion in additional revenues this 
year. That’s only about $1.5 billion 
more than what has already been ap- 
proved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which I believe we could make 
a compelling case that the President 
ought to accept. 

I reject the notion that the Ameri- 
can people will never under any cir- 
cumstances accept revenue increases. 
What the average American cares 
most about is that the Tax Code is fair 
and does not impose unreasonable bur- 
dens. 

No one, absolutely no one, is talking 
about adding unreasonable burdens 
for the average taxpayer. 

But that does not mean that we 
should fail to close corporate loop- 
holes or broaden the taxpaying base. 
We have options to raise revenues that 
are sensible and supportable, and we 
should include them in any reasonable 
deficit reduction plan. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
time has come, in fact is long overdue, 
for action on the budget deficit. 

I have concluded that the best 
option we now have is a budget freeze, 
coupled with reasonable levels of new 
revenues. 

I hope that our proposal sends a 
strong message to the budget summit 
negotiators that America needs a solu- 
tion to the deficit. 

We must be prepared to make the 
tough choices. And we must break the 
stalemate. 

We can make those choices if we are 
willing to pull together as Americans. 
I believe that the proposal we are 
making today gives us that chance. 

Mr. President, over the chair of the 
Presiding Officer are the words e plur- 
ibus unum, our national motto, one 
out of many. 

We are a country of infinite varied 
interests, but we are also a national 
country. 

There are times, Mr. President, 
when our country must respond to 
crisis. One of those crisis is now upon 
us. I submit it is as great, in some ways 
it may be greater than the other crises 
this country has faced, including 
World War II. 

And that crisis is the tremendous 
legacy of debt that this country is 
building up. In the last 6 years, we 
have doubled our national debt to over 
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$2.3 trillion. We run an annual deficit 
of about $180 billion to $200 billion. 
We are a net debtor country. We owe 
much more to foreigners than they 
owe to us, the first time that that has 
happened in our country’s history 
since about 1917. It is astounding the 
degree to which our country is in debt. 

Mr. President, I say it is immoral, it 
is outrageous for this generation to 
pass on this legacy of debt to the next 
generations. 

For the first time in our country’s 
history, our children can look forward 
to a lower standard of living than they 
now enjoy. For the first time in our 
country’s history, when they grow 
older, if the present trend continues, 
they will have a lower standard of 
living than they presently enjoy or 
that this generation, their parents, 
presently enjoys. 

When the market nosedived on Oc- 
tober 19, there was a silver lining in 
that cloud; namely, it jolted this Con- 
gress and the President to get together 
to begin to reduce the budget deficit 
that faces us. But I must say, in all 
due respect, in the last 15 or so days, 
while they have made some progress, 
they are too nervous, they are too con- 
cerned with committee jurisdiction, 
too concerned with inside baseball, 
inside the beltway, and not paying 
enough attention to the people of this 
country. 

And I might say, Mr. President, most 
of the people in this country reside 
outside of the beltway, not inside. The 
people of this country want that 
budget deficit reduced. They want 
action. They know it is time for shared 
sacrifice. 

I very strongly join with other Sena- 
tors who have spoken today in advo- 
cating a freeze on Federal spending 
for 1 year. That is not a cut. It is a 
freeze. The freeze rises $17 billion and 
commensurate with that we can raise 
revenues by $13 billion; adding $1.5 
billion to the $11.5 billion already ap- 
proved by the Finance Committee, for 
a total of a $30 billion cut in the defi- 
cit, real cuts. 

A freeze, Mr. President, would also 
be a structural solution. It would go at 
the structural budget deficit that faces 


For those who say, “Oh, no, we can’t 
have a freeze, can’t freeze COLA’s, 
can’t freeze the cost-of-living indexes 
for Social Security,” I say the Ameri- 
can people will sacrifice together as 
long as it is a fair, across-the-board 
freeze in spending. I repeat, it is no cut 
in spending. We are just saying no in- 
creases in spending. 

A few years ago, when I ran for re- 
election in my State of Montana, the 
cornerstone of my campaign for re- 
election was to freeze Federal spend- 
ing. I went around my State saying we 
have got to get control of this budget 
deficit; we have to freeze Federal 
spending for a year. I found, very 
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much to the credit of the folks in my 
State, that they sure were a little bit 
concerned. I would go to senior citizen 
centers and I would say we would have 
no increases іп COLA’s for 1 year. 

They would get a little nervous. 
They would say, “Wait a minute; you 
say you are not going to increase our 
COLA’s?” I would say, “That is right, 
because nobody is going to get in- 
creases, either.” 

I can remember vividly a little old 
lady looked up at me and said: “If you 
are sure no one else gets an increase I 
guess I can go along and agree to a 
freeze.” 

Mr. President, I also found that the 
newspapers in my State editorialized 
in favor of it. I was astounded at the 
degree to which people in my State 
thought it was a good idea. I was as- 
tounded that there was virtually no 
opposition to the idea. I think part of 
the problem the deficit negotiators 
now are having is some folks are going 
to get potentially a little more of a cut 
compared to some other folks. And 
that is why our summiteers are having 
such a difficult time putting a reason- 
able package together. 

I suggest, along with other Senators 
who have spoken this morning, that if 
it is across the board, if it is level, and 
if everyone is treated the same way— 
just no increases for everyone for 1 
year—then that is something people 
understand and they are willing to go 
along with because the other guy is 
not any better off than he otherwise 
would be. 

I strongly suggest we move in this di- 
rection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BAUCUS. I thank the Chair and 
I thank the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe 
the time is under the control of the 
Senator from Alaska and he will be 
asking to speak as if in legislative ses- 
sion and his remarks placed in the ap- 
propriate place. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I thank my 
friend from Rhode Island. I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak as in legislative 
session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
first of all, let me thank my colleague, 
Senator KASSEBAUM, for displaying the 
leadership associated with the issue 
that is before us this morning. I think 
it is noteworthy that we have a bipar- 
tisan approach. My friend from Mon- 
tana has just addressed this body on 
the continuing discussion that we have 
had this morning on the debt crisis, 
the economic summit, and what to do 
about it. 

Mr. President, over the past few 
weeks, I have addressed this body on 
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the significance of taking action— 
action now—to address indeed the 
merits of the extent of confidence ero- 
sion that has occurred in the United 
States since Black Monday; to draw at- 
tention that indeed time has run out 
in the game of borrow, borrow, 
borrow, spend, spend, spend. I called 
attention of this body to the economic 
illusion that we can pile unending defi- 
cits into a towering national debt for- 
ever without the consequences. 

Well, Mr. President, the conse- 
quences are before us now. We have 
seen that debt grow at a rate that as- 
tounds anyone that will reflect on it. 

I recall when I came into this body 
in 1981, the total accumulated debt of 
our Nation was $757 billion. Today, 
that figure is in excess of $1.3 trillion. 
It is evident that we are currently 
paying 15 to 16 cents out of every 
dollar on interest on that debt. It eats 
while we sleep; somewhat like a horse. 

The realities are that interest on the 
debt does not provide for one worth- 
while program. It does not provide for 
any of the social needs. It does not 
spur the economic vitality of our 
Nation. 

So we are now faced with the reality 
of what we are going to do, what we 
are going to do now. Are we going to 
accept sequestration, which is the 
mandatory across-the-board, law-of- 
the-land cut, or are we going to take 
action? 

Mr. President, earlier last week, I in- 
troduced legislation to take action. 
That legislation would provide an 
across-the-board freeze—not cut, but 
freeze—on COLA’s. It was accompa- 
nied by another piece of legislation to 
encourage savings, to appoint a Presi- 
dential Commission to find ways to en- 
courage savings. Because, obviously, 
with savings on the increase, our 
money supply would increase, our in- 
terest rates potentially would go down. 

The facts of our Nation currently 
with regard to savings draws a very 
dismal picture. We have the lowest 
savings rate in 40 years. Our savings 
are below the estimated comparison of 
other nations by about $100 billion. 

We need to encourage savings, Mr. 
President. We have a unique system in 
this country where we discourage, in 
effect, savings. If one contemplates his 
own savings, what happens? You are 
charged. You have to declare your in- 
terest that you earn on your savings. 
It becomes part of your income and 
you pay taxes on it. It is a negative. It 
discourages. 

On the other hand, it seems like we 
reward debt. Your interest on your 
debt is chargeable off your income 
taxes. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that serious consideration must be 
given to turning around rates of sav- 
ings as we have seen other countries 
do. Japan has one of the highest rates 
of savings in the world because it en- 
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courages savings. I think this body 
needs to address the merits of having 
incentives to save. 

So we are faced, now, with the reali- 
ty, Mr. President, of what action we 
are going to take and I am very 
pleased that my colleagues are ad- 
dressing this. The proposal for a 
freeze across the board is certainly an 
equitable one. It takes away some of 
the flexibility of this body in address- 
ing which of the issues are more meri- 
torious than others, but the fact that 
cannot be denied is it is expeditious. It 
is fair in the sense that everybody is 
treated equally to go back to last 
year’s freeze. The application of my 
particular legislation fits in with the 
spirit of freeze, and I think it reflects 
on the merits of going into the entitle- 
ments. 

There are those that will suggest 
that the entitlements are bound in a 
commitment that has been made and 
to go back on that commitment is a 
breach of trust. Well, I would remind 
those that reflect on the merits of pre- 
vious commitments, that the system 
itself is very much at stake. One won- 
ders, if we see an economic collapse, 
just what the state of our savings will 
be in. 

The Senator from Montana indicat- 
ed in his meetings with senior citizens 
that there was a willingness to take a 
freeze, if indeed it was equitable and 
across the board. We have already 
seen, as evidenced by various veterans 
organizations, statements made that 
they are willing to accept a freeze as 
long as it is across the board and ev- 
erybody else makes the same sacrifice. 

I think that is significant. I think it 
is timely. I think it is a voice that 
should be heard because our veterans 
have continually sacrificed for our lib- 
erties and here they are prepared to 
sacrifice again to save the system. 

One reflects on those senior citizens 
and the obligation of just what Social 
Security means. Social Security was 
meant to supplement retirement, not 
necessarily provide for retirement. But 
I think most of the senior citizens in 
this country understand the reality of 
what happened on Black Monday. The 
$220 billion worth of losses on that 
day represented the investment from 
those that receive retirements that are 
invested in the market: Whether it be 
union pension trusts or individual em- 
ployer trusts. What we are facing here 
is the reality that if we do not take 
our medicine now, if we do not make 
the sacrifice now, then one wonders 
тезегі deep is it going to be the next 
time. 

Next time are we going to be talking 
about the merits of a freeze or are we 
going to be talking about significant 
cuts in benefits? What we are talking 
about now is simply a freeze, not a cut. 
We are talking about a freeze on 
COLA’s, not a cut. 
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Are we all willing to make a sacrifice 
to save the integrity of our financial 
system? I do not think, Mr. President, 
that this continued debt, unchecked, 
can result in anything but an utter ca- 
tastrophe of our financial system as 
we know it in the United States. 

Our financial system is a very fragile 
one. It is tied in with the other world 
markets. We observe that on Black 
Monday when the other markets 
throughout the world, whether it be 
Japan, Hong King, or the markets in 
Europe, all reacted. We are so inter- 
tied. 

Mr. President, I commend my col- 
leagues for addressing the necessity 
for taking action. When we get 
through the guise of what our alterna- 
tives are, it is really very simple. It is 
no more complicated, Mr. President, 
than you and I and our checkbook. 

If we do not have the funds we 
either have to go out and find new 
funds or reduce our spending. It is ex- 
traordinary what the Federal Govern- 
ment has done over the years. We go 
through a budgetary process here to 
try and address the merits of where 
our priorities should be and then by 
the time we are through, whatever 
else that we feel we have to have and 
cannot afford and will not generate by 
increasing income, we simply add it to 
the deficit and the deficit grows. 

You and I cannot do that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Why should Government be al- 
lowed to do it? 

We go back to the merits of how we 
made adjustments to our system to try 
and ensure that a catastrophe such as 
we knew in 1929 would not happen 
again. So we put in restrictions on 
margin calls and various other appro- 
priate actions. But one wonders if we 
would have put one more on where we 
would be today. Where would we be 
today if, in 1929, we had had a bal- 
anced budget amendment; a mandato- 
ry balanced budget? Well, we would 
have either changed the law, Mr. 
President, or we would not be looking 
at a $1.3 trillion indebtedness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allocated to the Senator by the 
minority leader has expired. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. I would thank 
the Chair and my colleagues and the 
leader. I am very grateful for the op- 
portunity to join with my colleagues 
today to point out the crisis that we 
have at hand. I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 11:30 
having arrived, the Senate will now go 
into executive session and proceed to 
the consideration of treaty Calendar 
No. 5, which the clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A treaty, Calendar No. 5, treaty document 
100-1, International Wheat Agreement, 
1986. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
treaty will be considered as having 
passed through its various parliamen- 
tary stages up to and including the 
presentation of the resolution of rati- 
fication, which the clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, (two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein), That the 
Senate advise and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of the International Wheat Agreement, 
1986, which was open for signature at the 
United Nations headquarters, New York, 
from May 1, 1986, through June 30, 1986, 
and signed on behalf of the United States 
on June 26, 1986; consisting of (1) the 
Wheat Trade Convention, 1986; and (2) the 
Food Aid Convention, 1986. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, today we 
have before us for consideration the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1986. 
This agreement replaces the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, 1971, and 
consists of two parts: the Wheat Trade 
Convention, 1986, and the Food Aid 
Convention, 1986. 

The Wheat Trade Convention is a 
purely consultative agreement de- 
signed to facilitate the exchange of in- 
formation about the world grain 
market. The convention is adminis- 
tered by the London-based Interna- 
tional Wheat Council. 

Unfortunately, despite the useful- 
ness and modest cost of the United 
States of participation in the Wheat 
Trade Convention—our annual contri- 
bution being about $250,000—the 
United States is in arrears in its pay- 
ments to the Wheat Council. Granting 
advice and consent to ratification of 
the treaty, will help greatly to resolve 
this situation. 

The second convention before us 
today is the Food Aid Convention, 
1986. The purpose of this convention 
is to secure 10 million tons of food aid 
annually for developing countries. 
Under the terms of the convention, 
the U.S. commitment is 4,470,000 
metric tons. This amount falls well 
within authorized food aid programs 
under Public Law 480. 

Mr. President, the International 
Wheat Agreement enjoys broad sup- 
port, from the administration, from 
my colleagues on the Foreign Rela- 
tions and Agriculture Committees, and 
from the wheat growers and traders of 
our Nation. I would urge my col- 
leagues to vote in favor of granting 
the Senate’s advice and consent to the 
ratification of this agreement and ask 
unanimous consent that the remain- 
der of my statement which contains a 
description of the conventions be 
printed for the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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BACKGROUND 


The United States has been a party to 
international wheat agreements since 1949. 
The pending agreement will replace the 
International Wheat Agreement, 1971, 
which, having been extended by protocols, 
expired on June 30, 1986. 

The International Wheat Agreement con- 
sists of two parts: The Wheat Trade Con- 
vention, 1986, and the Food Aid Convention, 
1986. These conventions were signed for the 
United States by Ambassador Okun at the 
United Nations Headquarters on June 26, 
1986, and submitted to the President on De- 
cember 11, 1986. The conventions were 
transmitted to the Senate. 


PURPOSE AND SUMMARY OF THE WHEAT TRADE 
CONVENTION 


The Wheat Trade Convention is a purely 
consultative agreement designed to facili- 
tate the exchange of information about the 
world grain market and to provide a forum 
for the discussion of grain trade issues. The 
principal function of the convention is to 
gather and disseminate information on 
grain market conditions, national policies 
and their effect on the international 
market, and developments concerning the 
improvement and expansion of trade, utili- 
zation, storage and transportation, especial- 
ly in developing countries. 

Part I, Articles 1 through 8 of the Conven- 
tion, establishes the framework for coopera- 
tion in carrying out the functions outlined 
above. Part I includes a statement of objec- 
tives, definitions, and reporting and record- 
ing requirements. Part I also includes provi- 
sions relating to commercial and so-called 
special, or concessional, transactions. The 
convention requires members to conduct 
concessional grain transactions in such a 
way as to avoid harmful interference with 
the normal patterns of international com- 
mercial trade. 

Article 2, subsection (e) of the Convention 
expands the scope of the agreement to cover 
wheat, wheat flour, rye, barley, oats, maize, 
millet and sorghum and such other and 
products as the Council may decide. 

Part II, Articles 9 through 22, outlines the 
administrative provisions of the Convention. 
The Convention is Administered by the In- 
ternantional Wheat Council, a London 
based organization established in 1949 by 
the first International Wheat Agreement. 
All parties to the Convention are members 
of the Council. The Council has legal per- 
sonality and thus has the capacity to enter 
contracts and to institute legal proceedings. 

For voting purposes, nations on the Coun- 
cil are divided into two blocs: grain export- 
ers and grain importers, each with a total of 
1,000 votes. Any decision reached by the 
Council must be supported by a majority 
vote in each bloc. 

Expenses necessary for the Administra- 
tion of the Convention are met by assessed 
annual contributions from all members. 
Dues are calculated on a per vote basis; in 
crop year 1987-1988, each member was as- 
sessed 485 British Pounds Sterling (roughly 
$800) per vote. 

Article 16 of the Agreement establishes 
the Subcommittee on Market Conditions 
which bears the principal responsibility for 
monitoring all matters affecting the world 


grain economy. 

Article 22 of the Agreement states that, 
“the Council shall at an appropriate time 
examine the possibility of the negotiation of 
а new international agreement or conven- 
tion with economic provisions.” 
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Part ІП, Articles 23 through 34 set out the 
final provisions of the Agreement, including 
those articles dealing with signature, ratifi- 
cation, provisional application, and acces- 
sion the treaty. 

Article 33 subsection (2) gives the Wheat 
Council the authority to extend the agree- 
ment for successive periods not to exceed 
two years. 

There are three notable differences be- 
tween the Wheat Trade Convention, 1986 
and its predecessor. First, as noted previous- 
ly, the Convention has been expanded to 
cover certain non-wheat grains. Second, the 
tone of the new convention has been 
changed to deemphasize the ultimate neces- 
sity of reestablishment of price and econom- 
ic provisions. Finally, the convention can be 
extended by a vote of the Council, exten- 
sions would no longer require the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

PURPOSE AND SUMMARY OF THE FOOD AID 
CONVENTION 

As established in Part I of the Food Aid 
Convention, 1986 is designed to secure, “the 
achievement of the World Food Conference 
target of at least 10 million (metric) tonnes 
of food aid annually to developing countries 
in the form of grain suitable for human con- 
sumption(.)” A floor level of food aid assist- 
ance is established at 7.6 million tons per 


year. 

The United States' commitment under 
this program is 4,470,000 metric tonnes, and 
is fulfilled by our authorized food aid pro- 
grams under Public Law 480, the Agricultur- 
al Trade and Development Act of 1954, as 
amended. 

Part I, Articles 1 and 2, of the Convention 
establishes the agreement's objective, as 
outlined above, as well as the definitions 
used in the agreement. 

Part II, Articles 3 through 15, contains 
the main provisions of the Convention, in- 
cluding the establishment of each member's 
minimum annual contribution as well as the 
terms of food aid contributions and the 
methods of channeling these contributions 
to recipients. 

The Convention is administered by the 
Food Aid Committee, based in London. АП 
decisions by the Committee are reached by 
consensus. 

Article 8 of the Convention gives the Com- 
mittee the ability to respond to food short- 
age emergencies by making recommenda- 
tions that members increase the amount of 
food aid available. 

Part III, Articles 16 through 26, of the 
Convention lays out the final provisions, in- 
cluding those articles dealing with signa- 
ture, ratification, provisional application, 
and accession the treaty. 

Article 22 subsection (2) gives the Food 
Aid Committee the authority to extend the 
Convention for successive periods not to 
exceed two years as long as the Wheat 
Trade Convention remained in force during 
the period of the extension. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
urge the Senate to ratify the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement of 1986. This 
agreement is the latest in a series of 
wheat agreements into which the 
United States has entered. It consists 
of two parts, the Wheat Trade Con- 
vention and the Food Aid Convention. 

The Wheat Trade Convention is a 
purely consultative agreement. It pro- 
vides а valuable forum for internation- 
al discussion of grain trade issues. Sta- 
tistics compiled by the International 
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Wheat Council, which administers the 
agreement, are used regularly by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the 
U.S. Trade Representative, and other 
agencies, as well as by other nations. 
These statistics are often the only ac- 
curate information available on world 
wheat supply, demand, trade, and 
prices. 

An important change in the 1986 
Wheat Trade Convention is that it 
broadens coverage of the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement to include coarse 
grains as well as wheat. This will en- 
hance the role of the council in help- 
ing to collect, analyze, and disseminate 
information on world grain trade. 

The second part of the International 
Wheat Agreement is the Food Aid 
Convention of 1986. This section of 
the agreement maintains previous 
commitments of providing minimum 
annual quantities of cereal food aid to 
developing countries. The United 
States’ commitment under this agree- 
ment is 4,470,000 metric tons, an 
amount well within our authorized 
food aid programs under Public Law 
480. I might add that the United 
States has consistently donated 
amounts well in excess of this require- 
ment. 

The new Food Aid Convention also 
provides for regular consultations 
among members to review pledge 
levels and to respond to regional food 
production short falls. 

Ratification of the International 
Wheat Agreement will result in pay- 
ment of back dues which the United 
States owes. Due to delayed ratifica- 
tion of the agreement, funding for 
U.S. obligations under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement was put into 
an account which did not contain ade- 
quate amounts to meet our commit- 
ment. When ratified, funding for the 
International Wheat Agreement will 
be switched into an account which 
contains funding to fulfill our obliga- 
tions. 

The technical expertise of perma- 
nent staff members of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council, with a member- 
ship of about 50 nations, is recognized 
worldwide. The council has worked 
closely in the past with the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs 
[GATT] in assisting with multilateral 
trade negotiations affecting grains. 
This function has taken on increased 
importance in light of recent GATT 
proposals by major grain exporting na- 
tions. In addition, there are several im- 
portant grain trading countries that 
are members of the International 
Wheat Council, but not members of 
the GATT. 

A hearing was held in September by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at 
which testimony was heard on the 
International Wheat Agreement. Sup- 
port for the agreement was unani- 
mous. There is no opposition to ratifi- 
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cation. For the above-mentioned rea- 
sons, I wholeheartedly endorse the 
agreement and urge its immediate rati- 
fication. 


WHEAT AGREEMENT CAN LEAD TO BENEFITS HERE 
AND ABROAD 

Mr. MELCHER. We are finally pro- 
ceeding with ratification of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, 1986. I be- 
lieve this agreement to be a good one 
that will be useful in helping maintain 
a framework for international coop- 
eration in wheat trade matters, par- 
ticularly by attempting to provide sta- 
tistical, analytical, and forecasting 
data. 

But there is a second component to 
this agreement that is more impor- 
tant. Linked to the wheat agreement is 
a renewal of the Food Aid Convention. 

Under the terms of this convention, 
a floor level of food aid assistance to 
developing countries is established at 
7.6 million tons per year. That is too 
low. As the traditional residual suppli- 
er, the U.S. commitment under this 
program is 4,470,000 metric tons—an 
amount already fulfilled under exist- 
ing levels of aid provided through 
Public Law 480, the Food for Peace 
Program. That 4% million tons is too 
low. These amounts are unchanged 
from the 1980 convention. We have 
great quantities of surplus wheat that 
should be used, not stored. Developing 
countries need it and we need to dis- 
pose of it to stabilize the world price 
of wheat, lessen the Federal outlays to 
wheat farmers for deficiency pay- 
ments, and develop foreign markets. 

While we can take some satisfaction 
in the fact that we are doing far more 
than others to use our God-given 
bounty of agricultural production to 
assist developing countries, we are not 
doing enough. So, the suggested floor 
of 4% million tons is far too low. 

I recognize that we cannot renegoti- 
ate this convention here on the floor 
of the Senate. However, I also hope 
that this will not be treated as the 
final action in our efforts to be of as- 
sistance by using our agricultural com- 
modities where needed around the 
world. 

It is true that the United States and 
а number of other countries tend to 
exceed the minimum contributions re- 
quired under this convention. I hope 
that we will continue to do so. 

We have many tools like food for 
peace, section 416, section 108 and 
other surplus disposal statutory au- 
thority if the administration is willing 
to use them. It is in our best interest 
to do so for any number of reasons. 
Certainly, our agricultural industry 
benefits from the disposal of surplus 
stocks that would depress the market- 
place. Hungry people benefit from 
having their nutritional needs more 
adequately met. We, as a nation, bene- 
fit from setting an example to the 
world in seeking ways to truly use food 
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for peace and develop fruitful, lasting 
new markets. 

I support this treaty. I also support 
the concept of doing far more to 
assure that the productive genius of 
American farmers and ranchers is 
used in the wisest possible way—feed- 
ing hungry people here and abroad. 

SUPPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the participation of the 
United States in the International 
Wheat Agreement. This agreement, 
like its predecessors, will provide a 
useful forum and framework for the 
exchange of information and ideas 
about the international grain trade. 

It is through a ready exchange of in- 
formation that we learn about the 
problems and pressures facing other 
countries. And it will only be through 
continued and thorough discussions 
that we are able to ultimately forge 
new and effective rules governing 
international trade in all commodities. 

The two conventions that comprise 
the agreement, the Wheat Convention 
and the Food Aid Convention, provide 
for the continuation of many of the 
information sharing and food aid goals 
of their predecessors. The Internation- 
al Wheat Council serves as the focal 
point for the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of information concerning the 
international wheat trade and food aid 
needs of countries. Its work is impor- 
tant given the world market that cur- 
rently exists and the ever growing 
need for emergency food aid. 

These conventions also break some 
new ground, primarily with an ex- 
panded commodity coverage, simpler 
extension mechanisms, and strength- 
ened provisions designed to better 
enable the conventions to meet emer- 
gency food aid needs. 

The agreement calls for a small cash 
contribution and certain food aid com- 
mitments from signatory nations. The 
food aid programs established in the 
Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 are adequate to 
fulfill our food aid commitments 
under the new agreement. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
agreement. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of ratification of the 
International Wheat Convention. The 
International Wheat Convention plays 
an important role in exchanging infor- 
mation on wheat production and could 
play a key role in resolving agricultur- 
al trade disputes. 

This convention provides a frame- 
work for international cooperation in 
wheat production and trade. It con- 
sists of 58 wheat exporting and im- 
porting nations. The meetings and dis- 
cussions provide a format for discuss- 
ing wheat production, trade, supplies 
and many other factors. 

For many years I have supported ex- 
panding the framework of the Inter- 
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national Wheat Convention to allow it 
to more aggressively address the sur- 
plus wheat situation. It is estimated 
that storage of surplus grain will cost 
U.S. taxpayers over $1.2 billion this 
year. Taxpayers also will pay farmers 
not to produce grain. However, the 
U.S. efforts to control production are 
not very effective because other na- 
tions often increase production in re- 
sponse to U.S. acreage set-aside pro- 
grams. On a worldwide basis, over $100 
billion were spent last year on agricul- 
tural programs. The United States and 
other nations cannot afford to contin- 
ue such costly farm programs. The 
International Wheat Convention could 
play an important role in coordinating 
worldwide production controls and re- 
ducing global farm program costs. I 
have proposed and advocated the ne- - 
gotiation of an international conserva- 
tion reserve program to reduce agricul- 
tural surpluses, control soil erosion 
and reduce farm program costs. The 
International Wheat Convention could 
play a key role in the development of 
such an agreement. 

The convention also can play a key 
role in the elimination of export subsi- 
dies for wheat and other unfair trade 
policies. The elimination of unfair 
trade policies is a primary goal in on- 
going GATT negotiations. The Inter- 
national Wheat Convention could fa- 
cilitate these GATT talks. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join in support of the International 
Wheat Convention and in urging the 
administration to use the convention 
to address world wheat trade and 
wheat surplus issues. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 

Mr. BIDEN. It is no news to the 
Senate that the world’s agricultural 
market is in terrible shape. Export 
subsidies have destroyed any relation- 
ship between supply and demand, the 
supposed advantage of efficient pro- 
duction is relegated to economic 
theory books, and taxpayers around 
the world are watching billions of dol- 
lars frittered away for no real gain. 

American farmers also suffer under 
these market conditions. Market 
prices for surplus crops are battered. 
Set- aside requirements become in- 
creasingly onerous as our Nation’s tre- 
mendous agricultural system loses out- 
lets for its production. Surpluses are 
piled up on Main Streets and parking 
lots around rural America. I note that 
storage costs are expected to total over 
$1 billion this year. 

The President has called for an 
international agreement to eliminate 
all agricultural subsidies. The chosen 
forum for these talks is the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
[GATT] negotiations. Mr. President, 
the aggressiveness of this proposal is 
undeniable, but I am concerned that 
concentrating solely on the elimina- 
tion of all subsidies at the exclusion of 
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other goals is a risky policy, one that 
bets the rural economy on achieving 
A many view as а most difficult 
goal. 

A better approach is to assess all the 
opportunities for progress and follow 
up on those that show promise for re- 
sults. As part of this process, we must 
also look at existing opportunities to 
pursue those issues. Reducing the sur- 
pluses that overhang many agricultur- 
al markets is a shorter-term goal that 
we must address. That is why the For- 
eign Relations Committee included 
report language that I proposed 
urging the administration to use the 
Wheat Convention as more than crop 
statistic exchange. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
brings together top level agricultural 
representatives of the world’s major 
exporters and importers. It should be 
viewed as a valuable adjunct to the 
GATT efforts, not as a replacement to 
those talks, but as another opportuni- 
ty for the United States to make clear 
its determination to battle the unfair 
export subsidies and policies that ex- 
acerbate global surplus problems. 

Mr. President, we can bring about 
greater cooperation in reducing sur- 
pluses. We have the tools in hand and 
through a demonstrated willingness to 
use them have gained the attention of 
our competitors. But we should not be 
content to talk about agricultural 
trade problems only in the context of 
GATT reform and with the single goal 
of eliminating all subsidies. 

At this point, the administration 
should not shy away from using the 
Wheat Conventions to its best advan- 
tage, hiding behind the GATT negoti- 
ations as an excuse for inaction. Re- 
duction of global surpluses and the 
burden American farmers and taxpay- 
ers bear in trying to balance the global 
supply/demand equation is a goal well 
worth pursuing. It is not a goal we 
should set aside through the end of 
the century in exclusive pursuit of a 
subsidy-free world. 

I urge the administration to use the 
expertise and facilities of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Convention as a ready 
made structure to work toward im- 
proved prices for our farmers and a re- 
duction of global surpluses that have 
become so damaging to the agricultur- 
al economy. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
also point out that this treaty passed 
our committee by a 19-to-0 vote. 

Mr. President, what is the time situ- 
ation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time to 
be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
оч objection, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the hour 
of 12 noon having arrived, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution of 
ratification of the International 
Wheat Agreement, 1986, Treaty Docu- 
ment 100-1. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WIRTH] 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
'THURMOND] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 94, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 378 Ex.! 


YEAS—94 

Adams Garn Moynihan 
Armstrong Glenn Murkowski 
Baucus Graham Nickles 
Bentsen Gramm Nunn 
Biden Grassley Packwood 
Bingaman Harkin Pell 
Bond Hatch Pressler 
Boren Hatfield Proxmire 
Boschwitz Hecht Pryor 
Bradley Heflin Quayle 
Breaux Heinz Reid 
Bumpers Helms Riegle 
Burdick Hollings Rockefeller 
Byrd Humphrey Roth 
Chafee Inouye Rudman 
Chiles Johnston Sanford 
Cochran Karnes Sarbanes 
Cohen Kassebaum Sasser 
Conrad Kasten Shelby 
Cranston Kennedy Simpson 
D'Amato Kerry Specter 
Danforth Lautenberg Stafford 
Daschle Leahy Stennis 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lugar Symms 
Dole Matsunaga Trible 
Domenici McCain Wallop 
Durenberger McClure Warner 
Evans McConnell Weicker 
Exon Melcher Wilson 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Fowler Mitchell 

NOT VOTING—6 
Dodd Mikulski Thurmond 
Gore Simon Wirth 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this vote, the yeas are 94, the nays are 
zero. Two-thirds of the Senators 
present and voting having voted in the 
affirmative, the resolution of ratifica- 
tion is agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have just returned from the White 
House where I was attending a meet- 
ing with the President on the housing 
bill. I arrived 1 minute after the vote 
was over. 
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Had I been present for the vote I 
would have voted “aye.” 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will now return to legislative 
session. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will be a 
period for the transaction of morning 
business for not to exceed 15 minutes 
or the hour of 12:45 p.m., whichever 
shall come the earlier, with Senators 
permitted to speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes. 

Who seeks recognition? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from North Carolina. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SHOULD BE 
KEPT OFF THE DEFICIT RE- 
DUCTION TABLE 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I rise 
today to join those who oppose any 
plan to reduce the deficit by confiscat- 
ing the cost-of-living adjustment due 
our senior citizens and disabled Ameri- 
cans who depend on Social Security or 
Federal retirement annuities to shield 
them from poverty. 

The President is right. Social Securi- 
ty and the Federal Retirement Pro- 
gram should be left alone. 

We say everyone should give their 
fair share. And so they should. But 
the millions of Social Security benefi- 
ciaries have already given the fullest 
measure of sacrifice. Seniors who are 
better off now pay taxes on their ben- 
efits. Far too many others have en- 
dured staggering medical costs, while 
we have held up badly needed health 
care initiatives in the name of fiscal 
austerity. They have anted up their 
meager savings for higher copayments, 
suffered spousal impoverishment for 
long-term care costs, tightened their 
personal budgets, and watched as the 
deficit mounted still higher due to in- 
creased expenditures in other areas of 
the budget. 

The elderly and the disabled are not 
the culprits. Nor should they again be 
the victims as this current drama un- 
folds. 

Social Security is a mainstay of 
American life. It is synonymous with 
our family traditions. As a matter of 
fact, Social Security has become a part 
of the fabric of family unity—an inter- 
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generational compact. Workers, em- 
ployers, and the self-employed contrib- 
ute to the Social Security System with 
the simple expectation that our Gov- 
ernment trustees will do their part 
and protect the system against abuse 
and misuse. They pay into the System 
during their work lives and rightly feel 
entitled to old age, disability and survi- 
vor benefits when the need arises. And 
they also rely upon the promise made 
to them that their monthly checks 
will not be eroded through inflation. 

That is what the System was de- 
signed to do. That is what it must do. 
Anything less is a breach of faith with 
the American people. 

Social Security allows families to 
know that there will be an income 
when their economic status abruptly 
changes due to retirement, death, or 
disability. It is the pillar that holds 
the roof over their heads and keeps 
disaster from crashing down upon 
them. 

How, then, can we cast covetous eyes 
on our neighbor’s retirement allow- 
ance? How can we justly seize that 
which is not ours to take? 

The COLA is part and parcel of our 
commitment to all Social Security 
beneficiaries—and, indeed, to all work- 
ers of this and future generations. It is 
not as if we have been overly generous 
to the widows, orphans, disabled, and 
aged in our Nation. On the contrary, 
the average Social Security retired and 
disabled worker benefit is about $490 a 
month. Approximately 10.5 million re- 
tired workers and another 1.4 million 
disabled persons get this amount or 
less. That is hardly enough to live a 
life of luxury. 

A full COLA increase of 4.2 percent 
averages out to about $20.50 a month 
for most beneficiaries. But this 
amount would be offset by a $6.90 in- 
crease in the part B Medicare premi- 
um, even without enactment of the 
catastrophic insurance plan. The net 
gain to beneficiaries is only $13. 

But if we cut the COLA by 2 per- 
cent, the net gain drops to only $3 per 
month on the average. And, of course, 
for those receiving less than the aver- 
age benefit, the increase would be 
even smaller. In fact, preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that 9 to 10 million 
Americans would receive no increase 
at allif the COLA were reduced by 2 
percent. And the Senate Catastrophic 
Health Insurance Program, if enacted, 
would add another 6 to 7 million 
people who would see no increase in 
their monthly check. In other words, 
no beneficiary with an average benefit 
or less would get an increase when you 
combine the part B premium increase, 
а СОГА reduction of 2 percent, and а 
catastrophic premium of $4 а month. 
If the part B premium were not in- 
creased, it would cost almost $2 billion. 
Thus, the savings from a 2-percent re- 
duction in the COLA would be only 
$1.1 billion. 
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If we seek to reduce the deficit by 
tinkering with the COLA, we will, in 
effect, be squeezing nickels and dimes 
from the pockets of the poorest of the 
elderly. It will be the governmental 
equivalent of sending a Mother's Day 
card with postage due. 

No, Mr. President, it wil really be 
worse than that. Because the deficit 
will not be reduced in any tangible 
way by this penny-pinching. The 
Social Security funds are part of a 
trust fund that is reserved exclusively 
for beneficiaries. It is a fund that is 
running a surplus and the COLA 
would be paid out of the fund. 

But the deficit is not part of the 
trust fund. It is part of the debt we 
owe for public expenditures outside of 
the Social Security System. If the 
COLA is reduced or delayed, the 
American people will not realize any 
drop in the national debt. We will still 
be spending more than we take in to 
pay for the general expenses of gov- 
ernment. The only result is that the 
trust fund will show a larger surplus— 
а surplus which cannot be used to pay 
off our general purpose indebtedness. 
It is totally misleading to suggest that 
the budget or the deficit are helped in 
any way by holding back Social Securi- 
ty payments. 

The gain from the strategy of delay- 
ing or reducing the COLA is only a 
paper gain, made by accounting on 
ledger sheets but having no more re- 
ality than pencil transactions on Wall 
Street. Every one of us will still owe as 
much as before on a per capita basis. 
In fact, we will owe more, because the 
true deficit figure will be hidden 
behind а smaller, phony figure based 
on manipulated ledger accounts. 

But if there is no real gain for our 
Nation in the battle for a balanced 
budget, there is а real loss for those 
millions of poorer Social Security 
beneficiaries who thought we were as 
good as our word. They need the 
COLA—as small as it is—simply to 
maintain their marginal standard of 
living. And there, is a real loss to our 
personal sense of integrity as caretak- 
ers of the system that rose from the 
ashes of depression and desperation to 
become one of the crowning achieve- 
ments of our democratic society. 

We must put the trust back into the 
trust funds and preserve the security 
in Social Security. 

Unlike the soft drink, this particular 
un-COLA is a bitter drink to swallow. I 
urge my colleagues to join those who 
oppose efforts to cut the deficit by de- 
nying Social Security beneficiaries the 
full adjustment they are due. As the 
seasons of Thanksgiving, Hanukkah, 
and Christmas approach, let us re- 
member our promise to the aged, dis- 
abled, widows, and children of our 
Nation—our pledge to the working 
men and women of America—that 
Social Security will remain inviolate. 
The President took it off the table at 
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the beginning of the budget negotia- 
tions, and that is where it should stay. 


RULES COMMITTEE STUDY OF 
THE OPERATIONS OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, earlier 
today at a business meeting of the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, I made an announcement which I 
believe will be of interest to every Sen- 
ator. 

During the first session of the 100th 
Congress there were several measures 
introduced which address various or- 
ganizational and procedural aspects of 
the operation of the Senate. Without 
attempting to explain the provisions 
of these resolutions. I shall mention 
that the following Members have in- 
troduced such measures: the majority 
leader, Mr. BYRD; the ranking minori- 
ty member of the Rules Committee, 
Mr. Stevens; the junior Senator from 
Kansas, Mrs. KASSEBAUM; the senior 
Senator from Hawaii, Mr. INOUYE; the 
junior Senator from Washington, Mr. 
Evans; the senior Senator from New 
York, Mr. MoYNIHAN; the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, Mr. PRYoR; and the 
senior Senator from Missouri, Mr. 
DANFORTH—all have sponsored meas- 
ures which are worthy of careful study 
and review. 

It is scarcely necessary. I suspect, to 
mention that several of us, including 
myself, have for many years tried to 
focus attention on the desirability— 
indeed the necessity—of establishing a 
2-year budget and appropriation cycle 
for the Federal Government. 

The Nation is facing fiscal, econom- 
ic, and other domestic and internation- 
al issues of great concern requiring 
timely and effective consideration by 
the Senate. Each Senator's time has 
become increasingly consumed by re- 
petitive consideration of the same 
issues during a single session of Con- 
gress. The number and size of Senate 
committees and subcommittees have 
placed excessively high demands on а 
legislative body of 100 Members. 

Under rule XXV of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, the Committee 
on Rules and Administration is re- 
sponsible for “congressional organiza- 
tion relative to rules and procedures, 
and Senate rules and regulations 
* * *" and is charged with the respon- 
sibility for “recommending improve- 
ments in such organization and oper- 
ation with а view toward strengthen- 
ing the Congress, simplifying its oper- 
ations * * * and enable it better to 
meet its responsibilities under the 
Constitution of the United States." 

Within that provision, early in the 
next session, the Committee on Rules 
and Administration will undertake a 
comprehensive study of proposals to 
improve the operations of the Senate. 
The objective of the study will be to 
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enhance the Senate’s ability to fulfill 
its responsibilities in an efficient and 
timely manner. The study will include, 
but not be limited to, the following: 

First, proposals to improve the 
Senate committee system; and 

Second, proposals to revise the Rules 
of the Senate. 

I anticipate that the study will be 
completed and a report submitted to 
the Senate by June 30, 1988. 


RULES COMMITTEE’S PLANS TO 
REVIEW THE SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE SYSTEM AND SENATE 
RULES 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I 
want to commend the chairman of the 
Rules Committee, my good friend 
from Kentucky, Senator Forp, for an- 
nouncing a comprehensive review of 
the Senate’s committee system and 
rules. 

I share the chairman’s conviction 
that the time has come to address the 
frustration of many Senators with our 
repetitive consideration of the same 
issues during a single session of Con- 
gress. 

An example of this repetition is the 
Senate’s consideration of our national 
defense budget. In this year alone, the 
defense level for fiscal year 1988 has 
been considered five different times: 
during debate on a budget resolution; 
during consideration of the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill; in 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
which I serve; during consideration of 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings amend- 
ments; and now in the budget summit 
negotiations between the White House 
and Congress. 

This frustrating and time-consuming 
duplication has not been limited to de- 
fense issues; it affects every function 
of government. 

Together with Senators’ numerous 
committee and subcommittee assign- 
ments, this time-consuming duplica- 
tion has resulted in an increasingly in- 
efficient and ineffective legislative 
process. 

The need to remedy this duplication 
has been formally addressed by our 
colleagues several different times in 
recent years. In 1983, former Senators 
Pearson and Ribicoff presented to the 
Senate a comprehensive report оп re- 
forming Senate practices and proce- 
dures. A major component of that 
report was a group of proposals on 
how to restructure our Senate commit- 
tee system to make it more effective. 

The next year, extensive consider- 
ation was given to reforming the 
Senate committee system by the Tem- 
porary Select Committee to study the 
committee system, chaired by Senator 
QUAYLE. Our former Republican 
leader, Senator Howard Baker, lead 
off those hearings by expressing his 
hope that the Senate could find a way 
to consolidate the functions of its com- 
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mittees, or coordinate them more effi- 
ciently. 

In the current Congress, Senator 
KASSEBAUM—With the cosponsorship of 
Senator InovyvEe—has introduced 
Senate Resolution 260, which proposes 
a major streamlining of our Senate 
committee structure. Their proposal 
reflects a great deal of thought about 
the many difficulties and frustrations 
we face under our current organiza- 
tional structure. 

Our committee system and rules 
have lead to other problems. We ought 
to be concerned about losing the tal- 
ents of experienced Senators, as well 
as others who might aspire to Senate 
seats. The demands of our Senate 
schedules have become overwhelming 
to the point that Senators retire out 
of frustration, and others who might 
have run for Senate seats, decide not 
to become candidates. This is the qual- 
ity of life issue which many of our col- 
leagues have been discussing during 
the past couple of years. 

Another concern we ought to have is 
what effect our committee system and 
rules is having on the confidence of 
the American public. When the public 
sees the Senate taking up the same 
issues over and over again—often with- 
out resolution—this has got to have a 
negative effect on their confidence in 
the Senate’s ability to deal decisively 
and effectively with our Nation's busi- 
ness. 

Mr. President, it remains to be seen 
what proposals our Rules Committee 
hearings will generate. The proposals 
I’ve mentioned, and others offered in 
recent years, have varied greatly in 
their approach to reforming our com- 
mittee system and rules. However, one 
thing they have all had in common, is 
their recognition that our current 
committee system and rules of proce- 
dure are deficient; and that our proc- 
esses are not allowing the Senate to 
serve the American people to the best 
of our abilities. 

I look forward to working with the 
Chairman, members of the Rules 
Committee, and all our colleagues in 
this important endeavor. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 12:45 
having arrived, the Senate will now 
stand in recess until the hour of 2 p.m. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 12:47 
p.m., recessed until 2 p.m.; whereupon, 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Dopp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will come to order. The Chair, 
acting in its capacity as the Senator 
from Connecticut, will note the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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The Senator from Illinois addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes for remarks concern- 
ing the subject matter at hand. 


TRIBUTE TO JOE McMAHON 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, the 
Democratic Party and all residents of 
Illinois lost a political leader and patri- 
ot with the death of Joseph P. McMa- 
hon in July 1987. A month ago the 
Senate of the 85th General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois adopted a reso- 
lution paying tribute to his distin- 
guished career of service to our State. 
I will submit it for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

To this official documentation, I add 
my deep admiration and affection for 
the man I knew and worked with for 
25 years. When I served as State treas- 
urer, he was there; when I served as 
secretary of state, he was there; and 
when I was elected to the Senate, he 
was there—in Illinois running my Chi- 
cago office. 

My debt to him is incalculable, not 
just because his dedication and sup- 
port made those of us around him 
better than we were alone, but because 
he and I had a friendship I enjoyed 
and cherished. 

I miss him, and I should like to have 
him remembered here for the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution adopted by 
the 85th General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION No. 548 

Offered by Senator Lechowicz and Sena- 
tor Rock, President of the Senate; and Sena- 
tors Alexander, Berman, Brookins, Carroll, 
Collins, D'Arco, Degnan, del Valle, Demuzio, 
Thomas Dunn, Hall Holmberg, Jacobs, 
Jones, Jeremiah Joyce, Jerome Joyce, Kelly, 
Luft, Marovitz, Netsch, Newhouse, O'Dan- 
lel, Poshard, Savickas, Severns, Smith, Va- 
dalabene, Welch and Zito. 

Whereas the Illinois Senate was deeply 
saddened to learn of the death of Joseph P. 
McMahon on July 15, 1987; and 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon was а stal- 
wart of the Democratic Party for decades, 
serving as Past President of the Young 
Democrats of Illinois, and as Democratic 
ا‎ of the 8th Ward of Chicago; 
an 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon was a dedi- 
cated county and State governmental offi- 
cial, serving as Clerk of the Circuit Court of 
Cook County from 1960 to 1964, Assistant 
Secretary of State from 1964 to 1971, First 
Assistant State Treasurer from 1971 to 1974, 
First Assistant Secretary of State from 1974 
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to 1977, and Director of the Chicago Office 
of United States Senator Alan Dixon from 
1978 to 1985; and 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon served in 
his official capacities with dedication, com- 
ребепсе and grace throughout his public 
career; and 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon, besides his 
many official duties, was a successful busi- 
nessman, founding the McMahon Florist 
Company on Chicago's Southeast Side; and 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon proved to 
be a leader of men while serving as a Cap- 
tain of the Third Tank Battalion of General 
Patton's Third Army in World War П; and 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon, because of 
his gallant service in World War II, was a 
decorated hero, receiving the Purple Heart 
and Bronze Star with Oak Leaf Cluster for 
Heroic Action; and 

Whereas Joseph P. McMahon's life exem- 
plified one of public service and accomplish- 
ment; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Eighty-Fifth 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, 
that this Body expresses its deep sorrow at 
the death of Joseph P. McMahon, and its 
sincere condolences to his lovely wife, Rose, 
and the rest of his family; and be it further 

Resolved, That suitable copies of this pre- 
amble and resolution be presented to the 
family members of Joseph P. McMahon. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1987—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now resume consideration of the con- 
ference report on S. 825, which the 
clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The conference report on 8. 825, an act to 
amend and extend certain laws relating to 
housing, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the conference report. 

THE ADMINISTRATION'S FAILING HOUSING 
POLICIES 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues a most 
timely article which appeared in the 
сео Tribune on November 16, 

The article highlights the findings 
of a recent study, “Тһе Reagan Ap- 
proach To Housing: An Examination 
of Local Impact,” which was conduct- 
ed by the Chicago Urban League. 

As this body considers the Confer- 
ence Committee Report on the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act 
of 1987,” S. 825, I trust that each of 
my colleagues will give serious consid- 
eration to the findings in this study. It 
represents a serious national problem 
which is of great concern to me—a re- 
duction in the Federal funding of 
social programs without a balanced in- 
crease in State and local government 
and private sector expenditures. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 
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[From the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 16, 1987] 
No One MAKING UP FOR Housinc-Arp CUTS 
(By Stanley Ziemba) 

Federal funding for low-income housing 
by Illinois has been cut by 87 percent since 
1980, and neither the private sector, the 
state nor local government has come close 
to making up the difference, according to a 
new Chicago Urban League study. 

Moreover, the reduction in federal hous- 
ing funds is being felt most by Illinois' need- 
iest families, those whose incomes fall below 
80 percent of the median income for the 
area in which they live. They constitute 40 
percent of the state's population, yet no one 
is producing new housing for them, the 
study concludes. 

"According to President Reagan's New 
Federalism policy, cutbacks in social serv- 
ices are supposed to be balanced by in- 
creased expenditures by state and local gov- 
ernments and by private sector initiatives," 
said James W. Compton, the league's presi- 
dent. “This, however, has not been the case. 

“What this study does is document the 
failure of the Reagan administration’s 
policy regarding social needs, particularly 
the failure to address the shelter needs of 
our citizens.” 

According to the study, “The Reagan Ap- 
proach to Housing: An Examination of 
Local Impact,” Illinois as of this year was 
receiving $249.8 million a year less in federal 
funds for all low-income housing programs 
than it got at the start of the Reagan ad- 
ministration in 1981. 

Most of the federal cuts have been in the 
area of public housing, government-owned 
housing designed to shelter the poorest of 
the poor, the study found. 

In 1987, federal spending to rehabilitate 
the state’s existing public housing units and 
to help cover the operating expenses of the 
state’s housing authorities has been nearly 
$202.4 million less than the yearly average 
for the period between 1980 and 1984, the 
study determined. 

Although the state was expected by the 
budget cutters in the Reagan administra- 
tion to bridge the gap left by withdrawn 
federal funds, the Illinois Housing Develop- 
ment Authority (IHDA), the agency primar- 
ily responsible for funding housing pro- 
grams in the state, has spent a total of only 
$26.2 million on low-income housing in the 
last two years, 1985 and 1986, the study esti- 
mated. That figure doesn't even come close 
to replacing the money the state is losing in 
federal dollars annually for low-income 
housing, the report notes. 

Furthermore, none of IHDA’s funding is 
used to fund public housing, and, few, if 
any, of the state’s housing dollars are used 
to provide private sector housing units for 
the poorest of the poor, those whose in- 
comes fall below 80 percent of the local 
median, the study determined. 

In fact, because of the formula IHDA uses 
to sell bonds to raise money for housing de- 
velopment and establish rents in the units it 
finances, the only “low-income” units being 
built with the agency’s assistance are those 
that only households at the very top of the 
poverty scale can afford, the study pointed 
out. 

Under IHDA's guidelines, ‘low-income’ is 
defined as 80 percent of the median income 
of the local area," the study notes. “Rents 
аге set to be affordable to households at 
this income level." Consequently, “for those 
households whose income is less than 80 
percent of the median, IHDA-defined 'low- 
income’ rents are difficult or impossible to 
afford," the study adds. 
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Local governments also have not made up 
for the withdrawal of federal housing funds, 
the league report contends. The City of Chi- 
cago, for example, has spent only $36.7 mil- 
lion on low-income housing since 1982, it de- 
termined. 

The city, like IHDA, also uses restrictive 
guidelines to finance housing developments 
that most of Chicago's neediest families 
can't afford, the report notes. 

“The State of Illinois and the City of Chi- 
cago have together poured over $900 million 
into the housing market since 1981," the 
study states. "However, almost all of these 
resources have been targeted to households 
that are substantially middle class or at the 
very top of the poverty scale." 

The study notes that under the Reagan 
administration’s philosophy, “the private 
sector is expected to be able to take care of 
the state’s housing needs better than any 
governmental agency.” 

In reality, however, the study says, the 
private housing sector, at least in Chicago, 
has probably done little to make up for the 
reduction in federal low-income housing 
funds. 

Although 21,953 new housing units have 
been built in the city between 1981 and 
1986, “че can assume that few, if any, of 
these units were at rentals affordable to a 
low-income population,” the study says. 

“Most authorities agree that it is next to 
impossible [for the private sector] to build 
new low-income housing without some form 
of subsidy,” the report says. 

The “most dramatic and most visible man- 
ifestation” of the lack of available and af- 
fordable low-income housing units in the 
state, according to the study, is the rise in 
the number of homeless. 

Unless the nation's housing policies аге re- 
versed, the report concludes, “Illinois and 
Chicago, as well as other areas, will bear the 
brunt of the [low-income housing] crash." 

Mr. DIXON. I just want to read the 
opening paragraph of the article, “No 
One Making Up For Housing-Aid 
Cuts," Chicago Tribune, Monday, No- 
vember 16. 

Federal funding for low-income housing in 
Illinois has been cut by 87 percent since 
1980, and neither the private sector, the 
state nor local government has come close 
to making up the difference, according to а 
new Chicago Urban League study. 

The entire article, Mr. President, 
sheds light on the discussion of Feder- 
al funding of assisted housing. I think 
it points out very eloquently that the 
housing policies of this administration 
have been a total failure. That is the 
subject matter at hand in the vote 
that will shortly be before us. 

Mr. President, this is not a colloquy 
but an effort to clarify a concern 
raised by some of my constituents re- 
garding the issue of employing resi- 
dents of public housing projects under 
а resident management contract. 

Га like to ask my friend from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. CRANSTON, à question. 

Mr. Cranston, would you please 
inform me whether there is any provi- 
sion in this conference report which 
would reduce the ability of a resident 
management corporation operating а 
public housing project to employ, 
define the responsibilities of, or estab- 
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lish the terms of employment for resi- 
dents of such project? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I can assure the 
Senator that the conference report 
contains no provision that would have 
that effect. The Senator from Illinois 
has shown great leadership on the 
issue of public housing resident man- 
ае and he deserves great credit 

or it. 

During the conference negotiations, 
much debate was devoted to the need 
to provide resident management cor- 
porations with sufficient flexibility in 
employing residents, defining their re- 
sponsibilities and determining the 
terms of their employment. Conferees 
wanted to provide that flexibility and 
nothing in the conference report re- 
duces the ability of resident manage- 
ment corporations to employ project 
tenants. 

Mr. DIXON. I am especially pleased 
that the Conference report maintains 
provisions of S. 243, the “Public Hous- 
ing Resident Management Act of 
1987”, which, on January 6, 1987, I in- 
troduced with the cosponsorship of 
Senators GLENN, DANFORTH, and KEN- 
NEDY. The provisions are also similar 
to those in S. 2242, the tenant man- 
agement bill which along with Senator 
GLENN, I introduced on March 26, 
1986. 

The conference report authorizes an 
alternative to residents of public hous- 
ing to manage their own housing con- 
ditions. It is intended to offer improve- 
ments in their overall living condi- 
tions, while providing а valuable 
return on investment for taxpayers. 

Under contract with the local public 
housing agency, a resident manage- 
ment corporation is authorized to 
manage the housing project and to 
retain profits from improved rent col- 
lections so that the corporation may, 
first, establish business enterprises 
that employ tenants, second, provide 
better project maintenance and oper- 
ation, or third, acquire additional 
dwelling units for low-income families. 

As an incentive to increase flexibility 
for tenant-managed projects, corpora- 
tions may be provided with compre- 
hensive improvement assistance for 
project renovations and improve- 
ments. In addition, the Secretary of 
HUD would be required to evaluate 
the resident management program 
and to submit a report to Congress 
after 3 years. 

Since the 1970’s—on an experimen- 
tal basis—tenants have managed at 
least one public housing project in 
each of the cities of Boston, Roches- 
ter, St. Louis, Louisville, Jersey city, 
New Orleans, and Washington, DC. 
Just recently, residents at LeClaire 
Courts in the city of Chicago negotiat- 
ed a contract with the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority and formed the city’s 
first tenant management corporation. 
Residents are preparing to manage 
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their 615-unit public housing develop- 
ment. 

Many of the existing experimental 
projects have created jobs and health 
clinics, formed day care centers, served 
as a catalyst for other business ven- 
tures, and overall, aided in developing 
safer and more stable communities. I 
look forward to seeing many of these 
innovations at LeClaire Courts in the 
near future. 

Although I realize that tenant man- 
agement is not a solution for all public 
housing projects, it is intended to in- 
crease the flexibility of the residents 
of those housing projects that choose 
tenant management. It is also intend- 
ed to help improve housing conditions 
for the residents, while wisely invest- 
ing our scarce tax dollars. 

This is a good provision and I am 
pleased for the support from the con- 
ferees. 

Mr. President, I solicit the support 
of my colleagues for approval of the 
conference report on S. 825, the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act 
of 1987. Although some of its provi- 
sions are not crafted exactly as this 
Senator would have liked, the confer- 
ence report is a compromise which I 
can endorse. 

I am particularly pleased to support 
the conference report because it has 
been 4 years since the House and 
Senate were able to agree on a major 
housing bill. However, this is the first 
major free-standing housing bill to be 
approved by Congress in 7 years. 

In the meantime, assisted housing 
programs have taken more than their 
fair share of budget reductions—a 70 
percent reduction, Mr. President. This 
has contributed to the lack of avail- 
able and affordable housing for low- 
and moderate-income families. It has 
also contributed to an increase in the 
number of homeless individuals and 
families, and the long waiting lists 
throughout this Nation for public 
housing and section 8 assistance units. 

I believe that this conference report 
concurs with the current political and 
fiscal restraints that this body sup- 
ports. It authorizes appropriations for 
$15 billion for housing and communi- 
ty development programs for fiscal 
year 1988, and provides an adjustment 
for inflation for fiscal year 1989. 

Additionally, the report makes per- 
manent the FHA Mortgage Insurance 
Program, and authorizes for 2 years 
the HUD and Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration assisted housing programs and 
the community development block 
grant and urban development action 
grant programs. 

The conference report also author- 
izes a demonstration program to assist 
public housing agencies in providing 
child care services for low-income resi- 
dents, and establishes a lead-based 
paint poisioning prevention program 
іп section 8 and public housing 
projects. It extends the Flood and 
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Crime Insurance Programs for 2 years, 
authorizes 12,000 new housing units 
for the elderly and handicapped, and 
prohibits user fees on mortgage insur- 
ance and secondary mortgage market 
programs. 

This report temporarily addresses a 
priority housing issue, prepayments on 
HUD assisted low-income rental hous- 
ing. It establishes a 2-year solution to 
this complex problem which, if not re- 
formed, would cause the Nation to lose 
as many as 950,000 low-income units. 

These are all provisions which are 
needed for my constitutents in the 
State of Illinois, and I believe are also 
good for the people throughout this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I want to compliment 
the distinguished chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Housing 
and Urban Affairs Subcommittee for 
their leadership and perseverance in 
seeing that we have a housing authori- 
zation bill this year. I look forward to 
working with Senator CRANSTON 
during the next 2 years as the subcom- 
mittee attempts to develop Federal 
housing and community development 
policies. 

Mr. President, I urge immediate ap- 
proval of this conference report on S. 
825. 

Mr. President, I yield back whatever 
time remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. I wonder if we 
can check signals on the ground rules 
and where we are. Is the housing con- 
ference report before us? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the pending business. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Could the Chair 
remind us of the time agreement that 
has been entered into and the sched- 
ule for votes through the afternoon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At 3 
o’clock under a previous agreement 
there will be a vote on the motion to 
reconsider. The time between now and 
3 o'clock is equally divided between 
the managers of the bill. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. The time is di- 
vided between who? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
managers of the bill, equally divided. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, if 
that is the case, it is an oversight. I be- 
lieve it was intended, perhaps, that I 
would manage the time of the oppo- 
nents. Both managers of the bill 
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happen to favor the report. I guess we 
can work that out some way. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Certainly. 

Mr. D’AMATO. In the interest of 
fairness, the Senator from Colorado 
can certainly manage the time in op- 
position. He would have the time oth- 
erwise allocated to the manager of the 
bill on the Republican side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado will be desig- 
nated as the manager of opposition. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the 
Chair. I particularly thank my friend 
from New York for his courtesy. That 
is most helpful. 

Mr. President, in a moment I will 
yield to my colleague from Utah and 
then the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Gramm], and some others. Before I do, 
I would like to make this suggestion 
for our schedule this afternoon. 

I propound it as a thought at this 
point for the consideration of the 
managers. In order to save time, I 
would think a voice vote on the 
motion to reconsider would be in 
order. I know of no one who intends to 
vote against the motion to reconsider 
at 3 o’clock. That would then leave us 
time to debate the merits of the issue 
and we would have then, as I would 
see it, two rollcall votes in the after- 
noon, if that is agreeable, one on the 
question of whether or not to waive 
the Budget Act or the point of order 
and if the Budget Act is waived then а 
vote on final passage of the conference 
report. I do not pose that as & unani- 
mous-consent request at this time but 
to suggest it as an idea that the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator 
from California might reflect upon in 
an effort to save time of the Senators. 

Mr. President, as I entered the 
Chamber, someone whispered in my 
ear that the stock market is down: 
about 40 to 50 points again. I do not 
know whether it will close on that 
kind of a loss for the day, and whether 
it does or not really is irrelevant to the 
point I want to make. The stock 
market is nervous, the country is nerv- 
ous, the international currency mar- 
kets are nervous, the real estate mar- 
kets are nervous, and I think most 
Senators are getting a little nervous 
about the precarious state of the Na- 
tion's finances. 

This morning, according to the 
newspaper reports, the conferees, the 
majority and minority leaders and 
chairmen and ranking members of the 
Appropriations, Budget, and Finance 
Committees who have been meeting 
down the hall about 50 yards from 
here trying to work out some kind of & 
budget package, seem to be at logger- 
heads again. 

It is like the Perils of Pauline. One 
day we hear they are close to an agree- 
ment and then they are not close to 
agreement. 
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This morning I heard that Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM and others came to the 
floor to say, "For heaven's sake, get 
off it. Do not bring us a little package 
but bring us a big package. Do not 
bring us а pusillanimous budget fix 
but a big fix and let us vote on it." 

I am convinced that here in the 
Senate a broad, bold package that puts 
everything on the table would have а 
good chance to succeed. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Kansas, the minority leader, put it so 
well a few days ago in а public state- 
ment in which he said, “Тһе country is 
ready to take the medicine but we 
cannot find anybody who is willing to 
hold the spoon." 

I think Senators ought to be willing 
to hold the spoon, ought to be willing 
to say that there is а time for tough, 
hard decisions even if the result is 
temporarily unpopular. It is that im- 
portant to the future of the country 
that we somehow balance Federal 
spending with revenues at least over a 
period of time. 

What has that to do with the confer- 
ence report on housing? It has every- 
thing to do with it because this is a 
massive budget buster. 

We were down to talk to the Presi- 
dent this morning and he said in un- 
equivocal terms he will veto this bill. 
The question is here today whether or 
not we are going to find that there are 
at least 34 Senators who will vote 
against it, letting the world know that 
we will sustain his veto. He is going to 
veto the bill. That is not a doubt. You 
are not going to see, if you go down to 
the well to vote, the cryptic message 
that we sometimes get that the Presi- 
dent's senior advisers will recommend 
the veto. The President says he is 
going to veto it. Unless he is struck by 
lightning between now and the time 
the bill gets to his desk, he is going to 
veto it. There is no doubt about it. 

The question is whether or not ac- 
companying the bill as it goes to his 
desk, if it does, there will be the dis- 
senting votes of at least 34 Senators 
which will send a powerful signal to 
those who are watching us in Zurich, 
Tokyo, London, and on Wall Street 
апа most important on Main Street, 
that there are enough votes in this 
Chamber to defeat the bill when the 
President vetoes it, that is, to sustain 
Mr. Reagan's veto. 

Why should we do so? For five rea- 
sons: 

First, because it is a massive budget 
buster. 

Second, because it renews and reau- 
thorizes programs which have outlived 
their usefulness and which are ex- 
travagant, programs like UDAG and 
the others. 

Third, because it continues programs 
which have failed, which by their own 
definition are not succeeding. I am 
thinking of the low-income rent pro- 
grams which end up costing about 
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three times as much per unit as other 
available programs to help low-income 
people. 

Fourth, because the conference 
report contains some ambitious and 
novel new programs which were never 
considered by the Senate, the impact 
of which is not fully understood, 
which were never even the subject of 
hearings. I am speaking specifically of 
the new antidisplacement program 
which says if you get displaced as a 
low-income person by a CDGB project 
or a UDAG project, then you can 
apply for and get up to 10 years of 
subsidy for your rent. 

Maybe there is some justification for 
this, but there is a quiet generous pro- 
vision in present law that gets people 
relocated, and to just drop it into the 
conference report without any real un- 
derstanding of its implications, that 
kind of a legislative proposal, is really 
breathtaking under the circumstances. 

Fifth, most important of all, the 
reason to vote against this conference 
report is because it is absolutely the 
least timely piece of legislation one 
can imagine at a time when we are 
trying to get the budget deficit under 
control. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have left? I desire to yield to several of 
my colleagues and I would like to be 
sure that each of them gets recog- 
nized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 20 minutes and 30 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I would like to 
yield to my colleague from Utah 5 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GARN. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. As the ranking Repub- 
lican of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, I would like to thank both the 
Senator from Colorado, Senator ARM- 
STRONG, and the Senator from Texas, 
Senator GRAMM, for their work in 
trying to defeat this incredibly expen- 
sive and poorly timed housing bill. 
They have worked tirelessly, and with- 
out those two Senators we simply 
would not be at the point where we 
are now, particularly in light of the 
overwhelming House vote. 

I go from sadness to anger on this 
bill and the summit negotiations. One 
day I am very angry at my colleagues 
because they do not have the courage 
to do what is right. They are more 
concerned about next year's election 
and about what the various special-in- 
terest groups are saying today. And 
then I go from anger to pity and think 
how sad it is that we have people 
elected to public office to represent 
constituents who are demanding that 
we do something fiscally responsible in 
this body, but will not do it. I have 
seen this body change in the 13 years I 
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have been here. A lot of statesmen in 
both parties have put partisan differ- 
ences aside to make difficult decisions. 
There is very little of that anymore. It 
seems to get more partisan each year, 
each month, and each day. If we have 
not seen proof of that in the last few 
weeks, we probably never will. 

Here we are once again with an issue 
that if you are against this bill, you 
are against housing; if you are for it, 
you are for housing. We are often con- 
fronted with those choices in this body 
on various issues. They have simply 
made a litmus test of whether you are 
for or against something. I resent 
those kinds of characterizations be- 
cause, supposedly, if we vote against 
this bill, we are antihousing, without 
regard to the content. To put it mildly, 
this is a lousy bill. 

I am for housing, I suppose, as much 
as anybody in this body. I can prove 
that because 20 years ago when I was 
elected to the Salt Lake City Commis- 
sion one of the first things I became 
aware of as a local government official 
was the need for housing for low- and 
moderate-income people. I think the 
record will show that I was interested 
in building housing, to the extent that 
when I was mayor of Salt Lake City, I 
got so disgusted with the waste and in- 
efficiency of Federal housing pro- 
grams, in dealing with the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development 
and the long delays while people were 
homeless and we could not build hous- 
ing that finally I rejected Federal 
housing funds and said I did not care 
to participate in them anymore. I went 
to the Utah State Legislature and said, 
“We have people that need housing 
before winter. I can’t deal with the 
waste and inefficiency of the Federal 
Government. If you will appropriate 
half a million dollars, we will match it 
out of local funds.” And we had people 
in housing in a very short period of 
months. 

So I am not going to sit back and 
listen to the rhetoric and the baloney 
about if you are opposed to this bill 
you are antihousing. I am one of the 
people in this body who has put 
people in housing—not theorize about 
it, not stand back here and beat your- 
self on the chest saying how great I 
am because I voted for billions and bil- 
lions of dollars for housing without 
ever examining the programs, without 
ever finding how wasteful section 8 
and many of the other subsidized pro- 
grams are and looking at mile after 
mile and story after story of vacant 
HUD housing that has been repos- 
sessed, that has been vandalized, 
which is unusable, and at a tremen- 
dous cost. 

Yet here we are faced with a bill 
that opens the door for unlimited 
spending in the future. We are playing 
games, as I said last Thursday night, 
with the numbers. We are being told 
that this is a $15 billion bill and it has 
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$600 million less than the original 
Senate bill. That is true and a state- 
ment of fact, but entirely misleading. 
It does not matter what the total 
amount is that you put on this author- 
ization bill as long as you have provi- 
sions in there that say “such sums as 
may be appropriated". That is a blank 
check. CBO sits there and says $15 bil- 
lion because in those areas where it 
does not name a specific figure they 
score it at zero. The administration 
says it is $19 billion. I will guarantee 
you they are wrong, too. They under- 
estimate because in the 20 years I 
have been in public office, I do not 
care which housing bill you want to 
take or any of them before I was here, 
you will simply find out that in the 
debate on the floor of this Senate, in 
the House, and in the committees the 
estimates of what the bill would cost 
have been under every single time. 

So after two or three decades, I 
think it is logical to assume—the Sena- 
tor from Colorado is not on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GARN. I ask the Senator from 
Colorado for 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Senator from 
Utah has requested 2 additional min- 
utes of the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
would be pleased to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GARN. The comment I was 
making when I ran out of time is I 
think it is absolutely a guaranteed 
statement that 5 years down the road 
I will be able to look back and say, “I 
told every Member of this body that 
that housing bill was not only going to 
cost more than $15 billion, but it 
would cost more than the administra- 
tion’s estimate of $19 billion.” That is 
what we want to do in light of this 
budget crisis and the stock market 
crash. 

We want to authorize new programs, 
and that is the major fault I have with 
this bill—the authorization of new 
spending programs. I am perfectly 
willing to work for a bill that contin- 
ues existing programs, funds them at а 
proper level but this is not the time to 
start new programs that will authorize 
various sums of billions of dollars in 
the future. This is the time for this 
body to stand up, stop the rhetoric 
before the press, stop the rhetoric 
before your home folks, stop becoming 
fiscal conservatives and born again 
converts to balanced budgets, and 
then coming on this floor and continu- 
ing to vote for vast new sums. That is 
the way the American people ought to 
judge this vote. 

This bill is à budget buster. Being 
for or against it is not being for or 
against housing. If you are against it, 
you are for fiscal responsibility. You 
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are doing something about the stock 
market. And the homebuilders and re- 
altors ought to recognize that they 
cannot come and ask us for assistance 
in balancing the budget, lowering in- 
terest rates, lowering mortgage rates 
and then sell themselves in this bill 
for FHA provisions. I am for those 
provisions as well. But the special in- 
terest groups on this bill have been 
outrageous, even in some cases linking 
votes on this bill to whether those 
groups will give further PAC contribu- 
tions for next year's election. I happen 
to think that is illegal under FEC reg- 
ulations. None of those offers better 
come to this Senator or they will be 
reported. Let us look at this as a vote 
for fiscal responsibility and not wheth- 
er you are for or against housing. 

I thank the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
want to stress once again the confer- 
ees on the housing bill were very sensi- 
tive to the budgetary pressures and 
therefore with great reluctance on the 
part of some members the conferees 
decided to reduce the authorizations 
in the housing bill below the amounts 
in either the Senate or the House- 
passed bill and below the amount the 
Appropriations Committee were ex- 
pected to approve. 

So as most Senators are well aware 
this conference report reduces spend- 
ing for programs within it. The confer- 
ees were determined to comply with 
the congressional budget. They did. 
The problem that has confronted us 
with this point of order is that since 
September 30 any bill with direct 
spending to even a dollar in outlays 
has technically been exposed to а 
point of order under section 311 of the 
Budget Act. That situation has been 
created by the mechanics of congres- 
sional bookkeeping. It was created by 
two items. First, the continuing resolu- 
tion was counted as if it extended for 
the full year rather than just through 
December 16. So it was recorded as а 
$336 billion bill. Second, savings that 
аге expected from the Reconciliation 
Act are not yet shown. As a result, 
until Congress takes final action on 
appropriation bills, and the reconcilia- 
tion bill, the recorded budget totals 
wil exceed the anticipated levels by 
over $5 billion. In that situation, that 
has nothing to do with the housing 
bill. It does not do that itself. In that 
situation, section 311 of the Budget 
Act provides for а point of order 
against any bill that involves any 
spending, even $1, even if that spend- 
ing were to involve program reduc- 
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tions. The housing bill is exposed to 
the point of order because it includes 
three provisions that according to 
CBO involve the total of $47 million in 
direct spending. All of these items 
were in the Senate-passed bill. Howev- 
er, to enhance the prospect that the 
Senate can act on the housing bill, 
which is urgently needed, we believe 
the direct spending impact of these 
8 should be removed from the 

I would like to ask for the attention 
of the Senator from Colorado because 
I want to make a unanimous- consent 
request. 

The point of order is technically cor- 
rect because, due to circumstances 
beyond our control a spending bill 
would be subject to a point of order— 
anything that has even a dollar of ex- 
penditures. That has been the basis of 
the point of order raised by the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. However, to en- 
hance the prospect that the Senate 
can act on the housing bill, which is 
urgently needed, I believe and the 
Senator from New York and others be- 
lieve that we should remove from the 
bill the direct spending impact of 
these provisions. 

So I will now suggest that we pro- 
ceed to correct this essentially techni- 
cal problem with the bill. There is, I 
repeat, a technically proper basis for 
the point of order, even though sub- 
stantially I do not believe it is correct. 

Senator D’Amato and I have pre- 
pared, and I will now offer, if I can—it 
takes unanimous consent for that—a 
concurrent resolution to correct the 
enrollment, so that we will remove all 
elements of the bill that make it sub- 
ject to points of order under the 
Budget Act. 

Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate will be able to pass 
these changes because the enrollment 
bill is part of the unanimous-consent 
request. It comes later rather than 
before we conduct the votes that are 
scheduled. We are assured that the 
House will accept these changes. 

Mr. President, with the explanation, 
on behalf of the Senator from New 
York and myself and others, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
immediately proceed to consider and 
to act upon, prior to the scheduled 3 
o’clock vote, the correcting resolution 
referenced in the time agreement 
reached on Friday, November 13. That 
will cure the $47 million problem. It 
will remove those items from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, it is no 
wonder that the Senator from Califor- 
nia is regarded as a skillful legislator 
and parliamentarian. His suggestion is 
an ingenious one. But let me point out 
that if we were to follow the proce- 
dure he has recommended, the effect 
would be to have a resolution relating 
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to the enrollment of a bill which had 
not yet been passed. 

Even if we were to follow that proce- 
dure and then pass the housing bill, 
both the bill and the resolution would 
go forward separately. 

I am going to object to this request. 
But I point out to my friend that if he 
wants to amend the bill, it is not hard 
to do it. The way to do it is to forgo 
the budget waiver, which causes the 
Chair to then rule on the point of 
order, the conference report would 
follow, and we would have before us 
the Senate bill with the House amend- 
ment. It would then be in order for 
the Senator from California or any 
other Senator to move to concur in 
the House amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

That would mean that we would 
really be amending the bill, not send- 
ing forward a separate resolution. 

I have been down this line about as- 
surances from the other body about 
agreeing to adopt a postenrollment 
resolution; and on at least one critical 
occasion which comes to my mind 
when I had been assured that was 
going to happen, it did not happen. 

So, for these reasons, Mr. President, 
I must respectfully object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
can understand the refusal of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado to permit the 
unanimous-consent agreement to be 
adopted, because it would remove the 
reasons for the point of order—and it 
has now been made clear by the Sena- 
tor’s objection—which is obviously a 
move to prevent a housing bill from 
going through. 

They have been claiming that this 
$47 million in the bill is their problem. 
I propose to remove that problem, 
remove the basis of the point of order, 
and they refuse to let that be done. 

I will state to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that I suggest another way we 
can achieve the same result; and, if 
need be, we will resort to that other 
way later on. I do not want to open up 
the measure to amendment now; but if 
we do not prevail on the point of 
order—we should prevail logically and 
in view of this latest development— 
then we will resort later to the other 
method proposed by the Senator from 
Colorado. 

In one way or another, we will 
remove the $47 million. I, therefore, 
urge all Senators to recognize that 
they might as well now agree to waiv- 
ing the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
was conferring with staff and did not 
hear everything that was said by the 
Senator from California, but I think I 
heard again those fateful words—the 
words that have been used repeatedly 
to sort of gloss over the true character 
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of this bill. I refer, of course, to the 
words “technical deficiency.” 

What we are talking about here is 
not a technicality: it is billions and bil- 
lions of dollars. I will come back to 
that, but first let me ask how much 
time I have, because I want to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has just under 
12 minutes. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for yielding. 

Mr. President, I would like to ad- 
dress the issue of $15 billion versus $19 
billion. 

The issue, basically, is that this 
Housing Subcommittee, Banking Com- 
mittee people, here on the floor, sup- 
porting this bill, say, “What is all the 
fuss about? After all, when we voted 
on this bill the first time in the Senate 
it was $15.6 billion and passed. We re- 
duced it to $15 billion, and now every- 
body is screaming about its cost.” 

I remind my colleagues about some- 
thing that I am sure supporters of the 
bill would like to forget. There are 175 
provisions in the conference report 
before us today that were not present 
in the bill we adopted so long ago, 
back in the springtime—175 new provi- 
sions. Let me go over some of them 
and refresh the memory of those who 
may have forgotten. 

You may remember that wonderful 
program, the Nehemiah program—Ne- 
hemiah being that wonderful figure 
from the Bible who saw people and 
took them in. We had amended that 
provision to try to focus it in on poor 
people being taken in. To be sure rich 
people were not taken in, and there- 
fore the taxpayer was not taken in. 
But I think my colleagues will be as- 
tounded to find that the conference 
report before us allows us to give in- 
terest-free, and therefore highly subsi- 
dized loans, to people in Washington, 
DC, who make $48,000 a year so they 
can buy townhouses. 

I am from Texas, and there are no 
people in Texas making $48,000 a year 
who are considered poor people. In 
fact, there are a lot of hard-working 
people in Texas who make a lot less 
than that. The idea of giving interest- 
free, highly subsidized loans to people 
in Washington, DC, making $48,000 a 
year, does not sound to people out 
doing the work in the country as if we 
are taking care of poor people. That 
new figure is a new provision in this 
bill. 

Let us look at another new provision 
in this bill. Say that you have poor 
people living in a neighborhood. You 
spend money for UDAG and CDBG 
and all these other Government pro- 
grams. You succeed in raising the 
quality of the neighborhood and rents 
go up—something that the Housing 
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Program is trying to produce. This bill 
requires that you pay moving expenses 
to all the poor people who may be dis- 
placed and that you give them rent 
subsidies for 10 years. That is a totally 
new provision in this bill. 

As the Senator from Colorado point- 
ed out the other day, so far as we are 
aware, there has never been a hearing 
on that program. It is a totally new 
program, the expense of which nobody 
can ascertain, and all of a sudden it is 
in this bill. 

Let me give you another provision in 
this bill. I remind my colleagues that 
we basically are working for a bank- 
rupt organization here; that we are in 
the midst, as we speak, of the so-called 
high-level budget negotiations; that 
out of the more than $1 trillion of 
Government spending, they are hag- 
gling over whether we can come up 
with $26 billion in savings, hardly 
heady toting where I come from. 

But in this bill we require that we 
have people go around to the Govern- 
ment housing projects and test the 
paint on the wall. If the paint has a 
lead content above a level that cannot 
even be tested save for one company in 
the whole country, which interestingly 
enough is in Austin, TX, if in fact this 
paint is found to contain that level of 
lead, someone has to scrape it off the 
wall. That provision alone costs $914 
million. 

Now, I would say to my colleagues, 
at a time when the Government is 
broke, at a time when the economy is 
reacting to deficits, why are we adopt- 
ing a law that requires $914 million be 
spent to scrape paint off the wall in 
Government housing projects? 

Interestingly enough none of our 
colleagues who are so strong for this 
bill have even explained this provision. 
I am going to give them an opportuni- 
ty though, if we vote to reconsider this 
budget point of order. Not only are we 
required to spend $914 million to 
scrape lead-based paint off Govern- 
ment housing projects—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, lacking 
our colleague here, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may act as his standin 
and yield myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRAMM. Perhaps I should have 
asked, Mr. President, that we simply 
withdraw the bill. Everyone was so ac- 
commodating. 

Now, there is a provision of this bill, 
however, which has received no debate 
and I suspect no analysis. That provi- 
sion says that HUD has to do a study 
of every house that has a loan guaran- 
teed by the Federal Government and 
has to come up with a plan for lead- 
based paint removal. If they refuse to 
come up with a plan, then private 
households will have to come up with 
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$200 to have their house inspected for 
lead-based paint and come up with an 
average of $8,000 to scrape it off the 
walls 


Now, that is interesting. We have 
people all over the country who are 
having trouble paying their bills. Now 
we are getting ready to mandate that 
they spend $200 to have someone 
come in with a magnifying glass and 
scrape paint off their wall, looking for 
lead. If lead is found, then they will 
have to spend $8,000 to scrape paint 
off their wall even if no one has dem- 
onstrated that this paint does you any 
harm. 

I could go on and on about other 
provisions, but I will just conclude 
with one. As you know, we happily 
eliminated the CETA Program in 1982. 
This bill, interestingly enough, says 
that the salaries of former CETA 
workers will be added to the list of 
costs eligible for Federal operating 
subsidies paid to public housing au- 
thorities. 

Think about that. A program that 
we eliminated in the 1981 budget now 
all of a sudden reappears here in 1987. 
This is a new provision that was not in 
the bill, by the way, that our col- 
leagues in this body voted for back in 
the springtime. Now all of a sudden we 
are going to go back in figuring out op- 
erating subsidies and pretend as if 
CETA was never eliminated, and we 
are going to give people the money. 

Now, I could go on and on and on 
and on. Here is a provision paying 
people for flood damage before it 
occurs. That is interesting. 

The point is that this bill is a dog, 
and the people who are supporting 
this bill ought to be ashamed of it. We 
ought to vote this bill down. I assure 
you if we sustain the budget point of 
order, you are going to get a chance to 
vote on each one of these provisions 
and let people know whether you want 
to impose an $8,000 cost on every 
household in America to scrape paint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
for 7 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, we 
have just heard a rather frightening 
presentation of the dire budget conse- 
quences if indeed what was stated was 
accurate. The fact is it is not accurate. 

I refer to the comments addressed 
by the Senator from Texas as it re- 
lates to lead-based paint inspections. 
OMB says $900 million more, that is 
what it is going to cost. That is part 
and parcel of their disinformation. It 
is absolutely hogwash, to borrow the 
phrase that the Senator from Texas so 
often uses, and I am getting tired of 
having these dead cats and dead dogs 
dragged across the Chamber repeated- 
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ly when he talks about special inter- 
ests. 

We need decent affordable housing 
to give our young people an opportuni- 
ty to live in dignity with a hope of 
owning their own home and give 
senior citizens an opportunity not to 
live in a hovel, that they can have a 
house or, yes, а home that is clean and 
decent even if they have just Social 
Security. I think it is disgraceful we 
only provide 11,202, that is, housing 
for senior citizens in this bill. That is 
what we came to in an attempt to ac- 
commodate the administration. 

What about this $900 million? Mr. 
President, we have already eliminated 
some 450,000 units that had lead paint 
base on the walls that were dangerous 
to youngsters. There now exists some 
350,000 units and it is estimated over a 
period of some 5 years, it will take 
$700 million to $900 million to correct 
this and those dollars are ready and 
will be provided over the next 5 years 
from the Comprehensive Improve- 
ment Assistance Program, without 1 
penny of additional cost added on this 
bill. 

If you want to hear about hogwash, 
it is hogwash to attempt to add an- 
other cost on something that is al- 
ready provided for and will be funded. 
That is the hogwash we have been 
hearing, and I am kind of tired of the 
same Senators who come here when it 
is not their special interest or special 
needs. The Agriculture Assistance Pro- 
gram ballooned from $8 billion in 1980 
to over $30 billion now. Let us take a 
look at housing programs in the same 
period of time. 

All housing programs in 1980, $29 
billion; 1987, $11.5 billion, a reduction 
of 70 percent. Agriculture went from 
$8 billion to $30 billion, an increase. 
Assisted housing went from $26 billion 
down to $7.5 billion, again better than 
a 70-percent reduction. 

Mr. President, I would like to refer 
to some remarks from the distin- 
guished colleague in the Congress in 
the House of Representatives, Con- 
gressman BARTLETT. Let me tell you 
what he said. He rose in support of 
this conference report and he said, 
"This legislation is much improved 
legislation over the status quo of hous- 

He said that we would be stuck with 
the status quo, which consigns our 
people to the public housing units 
without hope of homeownership, with- 
out hope of tenant management, with- 
out an opportunity to improve, with- 
out moving forward so that people 
have an opportunity, and these provi- 
sions that make a difference and will 
provide an opportunity for decent, 
safe and, yes, someday affordable 
housing opportunities are contained in 
this bill. 

As а matter of fact, Mr. BARTLETT 
goes on to say “I emphasize we should 
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pass this bill, because it saves $300 mil- 
lion in comparison to legislation that 
we had last year.” 

He notes that he voted twice against 
the previous bills. 

I note that this bill is some $600 mil- 
lion under that which we have author- 
ized here in the Senate. 

Let us talk about this straw man of 
those who would support this budget 
buster. 

This passed 399 to 1 in the House of 
Representatives, this very same bill. If 
we are going to talk about the big 
spending, the big fancy liberals, look 
at some of the people who voted for it. 
Congressman Dornan from California. 
How did he vote? Mr. President, he 
voted for the bill. Congressman HYDE, 
a big spending liberal. He voted for the 
bill. Congressman CHENEY. He voted 
for this housing bill. Congressman 
GINGRICH. Oh, he must be a big spend- 
er. Yes, he is for getting into every- 
body’s house and everybody’s life. He 
has been spending lots and lots of 
money. He did not know what he was 
doing. Oh, no, he was wrong. He voted 
for this bill. 

My gosh, what about TRENT LOTT? 
We know he likes to spend a lot of 
money. We know he is a big budget 
buster. Can you imagine, Mr. Presi- 
dent, he voted for this bill? 

I have to tell you Congressman 
VANDER JAGT, he did not want what 
was in this bill. Absolutely not. He is 
for busting the budget. That is if you 
would believe the nonsense that we 
hear here today. 

Of course, they must have been cap- 
tives of the special interest groups. 
Oh, they were worried. They were 
worried the people are not going to 
support them. VANDER JAGT is worried. 
Some group is going to oppose him if 
he did not vote for this bill; I guess all 
399 Members. 

I want to tell you I am sick and tired 
of hearing the kind of nonsense that if 
you do not fall into step with the idea- 
logs here somehow the special inter- 
ests have got you; they have captivat- 
ed you. 

I can take a look at special interest 
legislation. The Hoover Dam legisla- 
tion. Sell cheap power. Give it away. 
Do not sell it at market rates. You 
want to save some money— $6 billion. 

The same people down here on the 
floor talking about giveaways, they 
could not wait to get out there. Agri- 
cultural subsidies, they cannot wait to 
get out there and to put it through. 

This is no budget buster. Let me tell 
you something. The financial market- 
places are not looking at what is hap- 
pening with this bill because if other 
bills were treated like this bill we 
would not have these deficits today. 
They would be cut. 

I am kind of tired of that demagogic 
nonsense and rhetoric that we hear. It 
is not truthful. It is filled with distor- 
tions. 
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Lord knows there are many pro- 
grams in the public housing area that 
we could improve, and this bill makes 
ап attempt to do just that, Mr. Presi- 

ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. D’AMATO. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRAMM. Would the Senator 
yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. How much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 3 minutes 
and 23 seconds. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
will be happy to yield a minute to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. I would like to ask the 
Senator from New York to show me in 
his $15 billion cost figure on this bill 
where the money is to scrape the lead- 
base paint off the walls. I would like to 
see where they are on the adding up of 
figures for $15 billion. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, those 
moneys come from the Comprehensive 
Improvement Assistance Program. 
These are presently being funded and 
it is estimated that over the next 5 
years approximately $2.2 billion will 
be made available. No new funding 
will be required. We have already, pur- 
suant to that program, eliminated 
450,000 of the units that the Senator 
talks about that constitute a danger. 

Mr. GRAMM. Will the Senator tell 
me from where the money is being 
made available? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Well, if you look at 
page 7 of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1987, it says, for 
comprehensive improvement  assist- 
ance grants, under section 14, $1.7 bil- 
lion. That is the community improve- 
ment assistance grants under section 
14, page 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
would yield 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. First of all, I would 
like to point out that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York voted 
for the farm bill. The distinguished 
Senator from Texas voted against it. 

If you look at your CBO scoring on 
the lead-based paint, you will find that 
the Congressional Budget Office rec- 
ognizes that there are costs, but since 
no figure was provided in the bill, 
CBO counts it as zero costs in coming 
мр. with its $15 billion total for the 

OMB, in consultation with HUD, the 
agency that will carry out the pro- 
gram, came up with a cost of $914 mil- 
lion overall and $200 million in this 
year. 

So it is great to stand up and rant 
and rave and accuse people of dema- 
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goguery, but the fact is the $15 billion 
does not provide any funding for the 
lead-base paint removal program. And 
again, this is not a case of my voting 
for one spending bill and opposing an- 
other. The distinguished Senator from 
New York voted for the farm program. 
The distinguished Senator from Texas 
voted against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, might 
I have 30 seconds? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 30 seconds. 

Mr. D’AMATO. The fact of the 
matter is the Comprehensive Improve- 
ment Assistance Program contains and 
clearly the conferees intended for the 
money that has been appropriated for 
use on lead paint removal. 

In terms of indicating where the dis- 
proportionate cuts have taken place, 
the Senator does not yield on that po- 
sition. As it relates to agriculture it 
goes from $8 billion to $30 billion. 
There have been these increases. But 
just the opposite in terms of housing, 
going from $30 billion down to $7 bil- 
lion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York 
has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
have the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, it 
was my suggestion to the managers 
that we dispense with the yeas and 
nays on the motion to reconsider. I 
think it is unnecessary, but I under- 
stand there would be some objection 
on the other side to doing so. In due 
course, I guess in 4 or 5 minutes, then, 
we will have a vote on that motion. I 
am going to vote for it. I expect the 
motion, in fact, will carry 100 to noth- 


But, as I understand it, it serves the 
purpose of bringing Members back to 
the floor and it is the feeling on the 
other side that that is a good purpose. 

After that, as I understand it, we 
will have an hour of debate on the 
motion to waive the Budget Act. At 
that time, I will address some of the 
issues that have been raised by the 
Senator from New York and others. I 
will present my view of what hap- 
pened in the House of Representa- 
tives. I will read into the RECORD for 
the entertainment of Senators the 
views of the chamber of commerce, 
the National Taxpayers Union, and 
some of the Nation’s newspapers. 

I gather I am about out of time. I 
thank the Chair for his courtesy and I 
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am ready to go to the vote on this and 
then debate the bill on its merits. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Colorado has 
expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, how 
much time do we have left on this 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 4 minutes and 25 seconds. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever portion of that time 
will be required for a brief closing. I 
would say to my colleagues that we do 
object to dispensing with the rollcall 
in view of the fact that several of our 
colleagues have returned here pre- 
pared to vote on this issue at approxi- 
mately 3 o’clock. 

My friend from Colorado made some 
eloquent remarks earlier on about the 
necessity for doing the appropriate 
things to address the budgetary deficit 
problem by indicating that he is pre- 
pared to vote for a substantial package 
that will meet our concerns over the 
next couple years. I hope that the 
Senator from Colorado knows that 
there are a good many other Senators 
on this side who are prepared to do 
that, as well. This Senator is certainly 
prepared to support whatever product 
might ensue as a result of the discus- 
sion concerning the budget deficit 
right down the hallway in which the 
legislative leaders of the two Houses 
and the administration are involved. 

I simply want to say in conclusion 
that I think that the opponents to this 
housing bill are picking on the wrong 
piece of legislation. When we talk 
about housing, we are talking about 
one significant sector of the budget 
where cuts have taken place every 
year since the Presiding Officer in 
that chair and this Senator came here 
in the 1980 election, cuts of 70 percent, 
Mr. President, in housing during the 
Reagan administration from January 
1981 until this date. 

Earlier, this Senator put into the 
RECORD a front page article from the 
Chicago Tribune—a newspaper, inci- 
dentally, which endorsed President 
Reagan in both of his Presidential 
campaigns—showing that, in my own 
State of Illinois, Mr. President, hous- 
ing assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been cut 87 percent in 
the 6% years of this administration’s 
tenure here in Washington, DC—87 
percent. 

I suggest to my colleagues who are 
here speaking so eloquently and so 
movingly in opposition to this legisla- 
tion, yes, cuts should take place. There 
are plenty of programs where cuts 
ought to take place. But housing is the 
one program that repeatedly, year 
after year after interminable year, has 
taken deep cuts under the administra- 
tion here in power in Washington, DC. 
We have cut money for the hungry 
and homeless, we have cut the WIC 
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Program that addresses the problem 
of infant mortality, and we have cut 
housing for the poor in America every 
year since this Senator has been in the 
U.S. Senate—now my colleagues on 
the other side want to cut housing 
programs again. 

I would suggest there are plenty of 
places to cut. This Senator is prepared 
to make those cuts. However, housing 
is not the place to cut. 

I am delighted to yield the remain- 
der of my time, whatever it might be, 
and I assume it is a minute or two, to 
my colleague from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, let 
me just compliment my colleague for 
his eloquence and the passion and the 
truthfulness of his observations. 

Let me also remind my colleague 
from Illinois that, indeed, this bill cuts 
$300 million from the figure of last 
year. 

Mr. DIXON. And it is $600 million 
under budgeted this year. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Still cutting. | 

And that is why we have come with 
the passion that we have is because we 
have taken the cuts. We have attempt- 
ed to work out the differences. 

Mr. DIXON. Would my colleague 
from New York State yield? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Yes. 

Mr. DIXON. Is it not true we are 
$600 billion under the budget author- 
ity originally granted? 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is correct; $600 
million under the budget authority, 
$900 million under the authority of 
the House, and $300 million under last 
year’s appropriation. 

Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Yes. 

Mr. SARBANES. Just to sharpen 
that up, actually the conference 
report is less than what was either in 
the House or Senate-passed bill; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. D'AMATO. That is correct. 

Mr. SARBANES. So the conferees, 
in an abundance of sensitivity to this 
issue, brought back a figure below 
either bill that had passed the Senate 
or the House. 

Mr. D’AMATO. And that is the trag- 
edy. Those who attempt to say if we 
support this, we are budget busters 
when, indeed, if others had done the 
kind of work we attempted to do here 
they would be meeting fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. SARBANES. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. CONRAD. Would the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Yes. 

Mr. CONRAD. Let me just say that 
this is one Senator who has not made 
up his mind on voting for the budget 
waiver. I voted for it the other day. I 
voted for it with the understanding 
that had been given to me by my staff 
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that it was not over budget. Not over 
budget. 

I would like to get resolved right 
here, right now, if possible, what the 
facts are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the distinguished 
Senator that all time has expired. 

Mr. CONRAD. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for an additional 5 minutes so 
that we can get this matter straight- 
ened out on the record so that Sena- 
tors would be able to know: Is this 
over budget or is it not over budget? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Reserving the 
right to object, I will not object if the 
Senator insists upon his unanimous 
consent request, but I would point out 
that following this vote, which we 
expect to be a unanimous-consent, 100 
to 0 vote, we are going to have an hour 
of debate on exactly that point, so per- 
ee he could be recognized at that 
time. 

Mr. CONRAD. Perhaps I could just 
inform the Senator, I will be in the 
Chair and that is why I tried to take 
this opportunity. I would very much 
like to know the facts before I vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous con- 
sent request? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We 
will continue for 5 additional mintues. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. DIXON. May I say to my friend 
from North Dakota that we have a 
representative of the Budget Commit- 
tee here who advises that this bill is in 
fact $600 million under the original 
freeze which was the budget authority 
for this year. 

Mr. CONRAD. Could I get a re- 
sponse from the Senator from Texas 
as well, who has a different view? 

Mr. GRAMM. I would be happy to 
respond if the Senator would yield and 
if he would take that piece of paper 
that a page is handing him. 

What you have on the left is a list of 
the CBO-stated costs. What you have 
on the right are OMB costs. Let me 
just go down what is missing. 

The first item is additional appro- 
priations needed to fund existing 
FMHA obligations from past losses. 
This is а required annual appropria- 
tion, and it is $1 billion. It is not in- 
cluded in the $15 billion that we are 
told that this program costs, but it is, 
in fact, a required appropriation. 

If you go down the list further you 
wil find items such as increased ad- 
ministrative fees for public housing 
authorities, annual fair market rent 
increases, replacement vouchers for 
public housing that is demolished. And 
you have also the so-called lead-based 
paint provision that I discussed. 
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It is true that there is some funding 
in CIAP, but those funds are already 
being used to replace boilers, and to 
make other improvements. We are 
looking at $200 million needed the 
first year for lead-based paint removal. 
No further funds are counted for that 
purpose. 

If you continue to go down the list 
you find CETA employees being pro- 
vided subsidies. That is an additional 
$280 million. Nowhere in the stated 
costs for the conference report is that 
included. 

And look at the last item. This con- 
ference report diverts unobligated 
funds back into expenditures. The cur- 
rent level of those funds are $1 billion. 
That is $1 billion that is spent under 
this provision but is not counted. 

So, if you add all of these things up, 
the total comes to approximately $19 
billion rather than $15 billion. 

Mr. CONRAD. If I might further 
question those who are in possession 
of the facts, I have heard three differ- 
ent numbers for 1988. I have been told 
that we are $47 million over budget al- 
locations for fiscal 1988. I have also 
heard that we are $300 million under, 
or $600 million under. 

Is there someone here who could 
straighten this out so that when Sena- 
tors vote they would know? 

Mr. GRAMM. Would the distin- 
guished Senator yield on that? 

Mr. CONRAD. Yes. 

Mr. GRAMM. If we were not, in this 
bill, raising the deficit by $47 million, 
there would have been no point of 
order against the bill and we would 
not be voting on the point of order. 

This bill provides $47 million in 
direct expenditures. Since we are al- 
ready over budget, that is a further in- 
crease in expenditure over the amount 
set out in the budget that was adopted 
in the Congress. Therefore, the deficit 
is directly raised by $47 million as a 
result of the adoption of this confer- 
ence report. 

That is why there was a budget 
point of order. That is the vehicle that 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado used in raising the budget point 
of order against the bill. 

Were it not so, there might have 
been no budget point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. We have already agreed 
to remove that $47 million, as the Sen- 
ator from Texas knows, and I have six 
points here that will refute every ar- 
gument of theirs that indicates that 
there is any budget violation here. I 
am again prepared to say on the basis 
of everything that we have at hand 
that this is $600 million under the 
budget, may I say to my friend from 
North Dakota, and at the appropriate 
time after this vote, in the next discus- 
sion, we will itemize six points to 
refute what the Senator from Texas 
has suggested. 
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Mr. SARBANES. Will the Senator 
yield on that point? I would say to my 
distinguished colleague from North 
Dakota, the Senator from Texas has 
just said that the point of order rests 
on $47 million. He has made that 
statement himself. 

The Senator from Illinois has said 
there will be a resolution to address 
that very limited amendment; about 
which there has been a technical prob- 
lem. 

The chart that was given to the Sen- 
ator contrasts $19 billion as against 
$15 billion. And by the admissions 
made right here on the floor, that is 
not the issue. The items in that chart 
are not applicable and they will be ex- 
plained away to you in the longer 
debate. They were done by the Sena- 
tor from California, the manager of 
the bill, in the previous discussion 
when he took apart the OMB analysis 
of this bill. 

So, by this statement right here on 
the floor you are back to the $47 mil- 
lion. And, even that is technical and 
that is to be addressed on the chart 
that has been handed to you. That is 
in the billions, and that completely ob- 
fuscates the issue, I say to the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I rise in 
strong support of the conference 
agreement on the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1987. I 
must particularly commend my col- 
league, Senator CRANSTON, who as 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Housing and Urban Affairs and as 
chairman of this housing conference, 
has skillfully brought this critical leg- 
islation to the Senate floor. It was 
through the hard fought efforts of 
Senator Cranston, Senator D'AMATO 
and the other conferees and their 
staffs that we were able to achieve the 
necessary, and at times, difficult, com- 
promise with our colleagues in the 
House that will allow the passage of 
be bipartisan and important legisla- 
tion. 

This legislation marks the end of а 
7-year assault on Federal housing 
policy. Its passage here today, I hope, 
wil signal the beginning of an era— 
one in which we in Congress will see to 
it that housing regains its rightful 
ра оп the agenda of national prior- 
ties. 

No one on either side of the aisle, 
Democrat or Republican alike, denies 
the difficult reality of our time—that 
arduous and painful budgetary deci- 
sions constrain every area of policy 
debate. One need only look to the bi- 
partisan budget summit presently un- 
derway to understand how desperately 
we need to slash our present budget 
deficit and how difficult it is to decide 
how we do that. 

But where housing is concerned, the 
administration and Congress have 
gone beyond the bounds of reason. In 
the last 7 years, HUD's budget has 
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been slashed by more than two-thirds 
and these were not just Democratic 
programs; many of these programs 
were developed during Republican ad- 
ministrations. 

This has not been fiscal austerity. 
This has been the administration and 
Congress telling us that the Federal 
Government has no role to play in 
providing housing assistance for poor 
and middle income Americans. This 
has been the administration and a ma- 
jority in the Congress telling us to 
forget any timeworn notions of a Fed- 
eral housing policy—that as far as 
they are concerned, there are neither 
the resources, inclination or time to 
care whether the wealthiest nation on 
Earth provides clean, safe, affordable 
housing for its citizens. 

This conference agreement on the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act would hold the line on this 7-year 
assault and begin the process of re- 
newing the Government’s 50-year-old 
bipartisan commitment to the housing 
needs of all Americans. 

The bill freezes authorization for 
housing and community development 
programs for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 at fiscal 1987 year levels ($15 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1987; $15.6 billion in 
fiscal year 1989)—70 percent less than 
those at the time the Reagan adminis- 
tration took office in 1981. 

I would have preferred not to see a 
freeze. Housing programs have already 
carried a disproportionate burden of 
the budget cuts over the last 7 years 
and a powerful case can be made for 
increased funding levels. But, we have 
chosen, instead, to make sure that we 
pass a housing bill this year. Freezing 
authorization levels seems the best 
way to assure that that will happen. 

The bill makes permanent the insur- 
ing authority of the Federal Housing 
Administration [FHA]. This measure, 
which I introduced earlier this year, 
eliminates the periodic lapses in au- 
thority that have plagued the pro- 
gram. FHA insuring authority lapsed 
six times in fiscal year 1986 alone, gen- 
erating widespread uncertainty among 
middle and lower income buyers. Over 
the years, with Congress forced to con- 
tinually reauthorize the program, the 
temptation to play politics and inter- 
rupt the program was too great. This 
legislation now takes the FHA out of 
the political arena and removes that 
temptation. 

The bill prohibits the imposition of 
administration “user fees" on FHA, 
Fannie Mae, Freddie Mac, and Ginnie 
Mae. A “tax” by any other name, such 
user fees serve only to drive up mort- 
gage costs to homebuyers. 

The issue of the preservation of our 
Nation’s low-income housing stock is 
importantly addressed in this legisla- 
tion. Over the next few years, as many 
as 950,000 of the Nation’s low-income 
housing units could be lost because of 
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mortgage prepayments and the expira- 
tion of section 8 rental housing assist- 
ance. The conference agreement estab- 
lishes a 2-year, interim solution to the 
preservation puzzle with the intention 
of developing permanent legislation 
during that 2-year period with the 
help of Federal, State and local task 
forces already reviewing this stagger- 
ing problem. The intent of the preser- 
vation provision is threefold: to pre- 
serve low-income housing, to minimize 
the displacement of tenants, and to 
continue the public/private partner- 
ship in low-income housing. 

Mr. President, as you well know, this 
conference agreement was passed over- 
whelmingly by the other body; only 
one vote was cast against it. It should 
be so passed by this body so that we 
can send an unequivocal and biparti- 
san signal that the administration and 
Congress are committed to improving 
the availability and affordability of 
housing for all Americans. 

This legislation hardly solves the 
crises of housing and homelessness in 
our Nation; but its passage will signal 
the beginning of a renewed process 
toward the establishment of a Federal 
housing policy—one, of course, tem- 
pered by budgetary reality, but driven 
by our commitment to meet the shel- 
ter needs of our citizens. 

The passage of this legislation will 
allow us to move forward, to plan for 
the future of housing policy in our 
Nation. In fact, I commend Chairman 
Cranston for the work he has already 
undertaken with the National Housing 
Task Force, bringing together the Na- 
tion’s best housing minds in a nonpar- 
tisan effort to outline the future of 
housing policy. 

As I assess the constructive dialog 
emerging from the national task force 
and from other quarters, it occurs to 
me that a housing policy which heeds 
the oftentimes difficult lessons of the 
past and which anticipates the emerg- 
ing needs of the future, must rest on a 
number of basic principles which: 
First, recognize the central role that 
State and local governments must play 
in the establishment of an effective 
national housing policy; second, use 
limited Federal resources to leverage 
substantial private investment; third, 
target limited Federal resources based 
on need; and fourth, better coordinate 
tax and spending policies. 

In light of these principles and in 
hopes of contributing to Senator 
Cranston’s effort to pass comprehen- 
sive housing legislation in the second 
session of the 100th Congress, I plan 
to introduce legislation to establish a 
housing block grant or “challenge 
grant” program as a way of involving 
all three levels of government and the 
private sector in maximizing the re- 
sources necessary to establish effective 
Federal housing policy. I look forward 
to working on this legislation with my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
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Today, however, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote for this conference 
report so that we can, at long last, 
move on to the challenges that the 
future of housing policy in this Nation 
demand of us. 

Mr. President, one further point, if I 
may. Last Friday, as you well know, 
the motion to waive section 311 of the 
Budget Act with regard to this legisla- 
tion, was rejected. It was, in my view, 
regrettable that that happened. It was 
regrettable not only because that 
action further delayed the passage of 
this legislation on which so many 
Americans depend, but also because 
the arguments employed to justify re- 
jecting the waiver were spurious and 
bombastic—driven by ideologies unal- 
terably opposed to any Federal com- 
mitment {о housing policy, һи 
cloaked in the alluring rhetoric of 
budget-speak. 

As my colleagues from California 
and New York have both so articulate- 
ly stated, the authorization levels 
agreed to by the conferees on this 
housing bill are well within the 
amounts assumed in the congressional 
budget resolution. They are about 
$600 million below the freeze level 
that was approved by this body by a 
vote of 71 yeas to 27 nays on March 31 
of this year. And the conference agree- 
ment is below the House-passed au- 
thorization level by about $900 mil- 
lion. In remarkable bipartisan spirit 
and in response to intense budgetary 
pressures, the conferees decided to 
reduce the authorizations in the hous- 
ing bill below amounts that the Appro- 
priations Committees were expected to 
provide. 

I needn't remind my colleagues of 
the whole story, here. They are well 
aware that since September 30 of this 
year, any bill with direct spending of 
even а penny in outlays has been, as 
my friend of California has already 
stated, technically exposed to a point 
of order under section 311 of the 
Budget Act. 

And here we have a housing bill at 
levels well below that agreed to in the 
budget resolution; here we have a 
housing bill at levels 70 percent 
slashed since 1981; and here it is that 
we choose the field on which to play 
out our budget battles. It’s preposter- 
ous. 

I know that Senators CRANSTON and 
D'AMaTO will move to correct the en- 
rollment in the bill so as to remove all 
elements that make it subject to 
points of order under the Budget Act. 
The items to be removed were all part 
of the Senate-passed housing bill and 
are, in my view, important provisions 
consistent with the spirit of the legis- 
lation already approved by this body. 

But we need a housing bill now. We 
needed a housing bill 6 years ago. And 
so I will support removing the provi- 
sions in the bill which make it subject 
to a point of order so as to secure the 
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passage of this long-awaited housing 
legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will inform the Chamber that 
under the previous agreement, the 
hour of 3 o’clock having arrived, the 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to waive the Budget Act failed. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CONRAD). Are there any other Senators 
in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 1, as follows: 


CRollcall Vote No. 379 Leg.] 


YEAS—99 

Adams Garn Moynihan 
Armstrong Glenn Murkowski 
Baucus Gore Nickles 
Bentsen Graham Nunn 
Biden Gramm Packwood 
Bingaman Grassley Реп 
Вопа Harkin Pressler 
Boren Hatch Proxmire 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pryor 
Bradley Hecht Quayle 
Breaux Heflin Reid 
Bumpers Heinz Riegle 
Burdick Helms Rockefeller 
Byrd Hollings Roth 
Chafee Inouye Rudman 
Chiles Johnston Sanford 
Cochran Karnes Sarbanes 
Cohen Kassebaum Sasser 
Conrad Kasten Shelby 
Cranston Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Specter 
Daschle Leahy Stafford 
DeConcini Levin Stennis 
Dixon Lugar Stevens 
Dodd Matsunaga Symms 
Dole McCain Thurmond 
Domenici McClure Trible 
Durenberger McConnell Wallop 

Melcher Warner 
Exon Metzenbaum Weicker 
Ford Mikulski Wilson 
Fowler Mitchell Wirth 

NAYS—1 
Humphrey 
So the motion to reconsider was 

agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is now 1 hour of debate on the motion 
to waive the Budget Act. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the Senate is not in order. 

Mr. CRANSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Please clear 
the aisles and stop conversations so we 
can hear Senators who are seeking rec- 
ognition. 

The Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I would like the 
attention of all Senators just for 1 
moment. The point of order that was 
made against this measure was based 
upon a $47 million total of three items 
that were technically off budget even 
though they represented a reduction 
in spending. This conference report 
represents а reduction under the 
Senate bill that was passed, and under 
the House bill that was passed under 
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expected appropriations. It is fiscally 
very responsible. But for technical rea- 
sons, it is possible now to make a point 
of order against any measure that 
comes before us that has any spending 
in it until Congress takes final action 
on appropriations bills and the recon- 
ciliation bill because the recorded 
budget totals will exceed the anticipat- 
ed levels by over $5 billion. That 
means that any bill that has $1 of 
spending in it can be subject to this 
point of order. 

So technically it was an appropriate 
point of order. But it related to $47 
million. We are going to take that $47 
million out of this conference report 
before we adopt the enrollment correc- 
tions that are part of the unanimous- 
consent request. 

In order to try to clear this up 
before the vote on the waiver and 
before the vote on reconsideration 
which we just had, I ask unanimous 
consent to remove the $47 million 
right now by acting on the enrollment 
before the vote we just conducted. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CRANSTON. In just 1 moment 
and I will be glad to yield. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado objected to our re- 
moving the $47 million as a basis of 
the point of order. We are going to 
remove it. We could not then because 
of the objection. We will shortly. So 
there is no reason now to support the 
point of order. We should be granted 
the waiver since we are committed to 
removing and we will remove the $47 
million that has been objected to for 
technical reasons. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
perhaps it would be better if I wait 
until the Senator completes his state- 
ment, and I would seek the floor. I am 
going to observe that the Senator is 
apparently inadvertently misstating 
the information. I believe it was the 
unanimous-consent request of the Sen- 
ator that he be permitted to offer a 
separate resolution which would travel 
а separate course as a separate legisla- 
tive vehicle instructing the enrolling 
clerk to change the bill after third 
reading. That is not the same as offer- 
ing an amendment to the bill itself. 
While it has potentially a similar 
effect, it is not inevitably so. 

I reminded the Senator at the time 
he offered this unanimous-consent re- 
quest, if I understood it correctly, of 
an occasion when I had agreed of such 
а request upon the assurance that the 
House would also agree to the enroll- 
ing resolution. In fact, they did not 
come through on their agreement. But 
rather than debate that at this point 
and bog down on that particular issue, 
I would like to wait and seek recogni- 
tion when the Senator has completed 
his statement. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Let me state there 
are two ways to do this. This would 
have had the practical effect of remov- 
ing the $47 million. We received assur- 
ances from the key people in the 
House saying they would accept this. 
If that could have been done, we 
would not have resolved the $47 mil- 
lion item. But there was objection to 
doing it that way, and the Senator 
from Colorado has restated his rea- 
sons. 

If by any chance the waiver fails—I 
do not think it will now—but suppose 
it fails, we will then have before the 
Senate at that time the pending busi- 
ness, which will be the housing amend- 
ments to the Senate bill, S. 825, and at 
that point will amend that bill and 
take out the $47 million. So we are 
going to get rid of the $47 million one 
way or the other. The simplest way to 
do it is the way I have suggested. 

If we waive the Budget Act, I then 
am absolutely committed to seeing to 
it that we get rid of that $47 million. 

I would like now to state some of the 
other reasons. 

Mr. President, a large majority of 
the Senate wants to move without fur- 
ther delay to act on the conference 
report on the Housing and Community 
Development Act. 

Most Senators want to vote for the 
conference report because they know 
it is sound legislation. This bill makes 
modest reforms in housing law that 
are important and long overdue. 

Most Senators know the conference 
report is fiscally responsible—even fis- 
cally conservative. This bil has au- 
thorization levels significantly below 
what Congress has provided in recent 
years for housing. It holds funding 
well within the congressional budget. 
It includes funding levels that are $600 
million below the Senate-passed bill 
and $900 million below the House- 
passed bill. 

Most Senators know that the hous- 
ing bill is important to the American 
people. This bill would make home 
mortgage credit available on a more 
reliable and more affordable basis in 
every region of the country. This bill 
would help keep the dream of home- 
ownership from drifting beyond the 
reach of American families who are 
willing to work for it. This bill would 
prevent thousands of poor people— 
many of them elderly—from being 
forced out of their apartments in the 
next few months with little chance to 
find decent, affordable housing. This 
bill would help preserve what is left of 
the country’s housing that is afford- 
able to low- and moderate-income 
people. This bill would make it more 
certain that vital housing assistance 
goes to those who really need it—in 
cities, in suburban communities, and 
in rural areas. This bill would 
strengthen the ability of States and 
local governments to improve the 
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quality of neighborhoods and attract 
good jobs. 

Most Senators know that this is bi- 
partisan legislation that has been 
hammered out over many months in a 
serious effort to meet the legitimate 
needs of different parts of the coun- 
try. It passed the House by a vote of 
391 to 1, with the leadership of both 
parties for it. 

Most Senators know that this is a 
good bill that deserves to be enacted 
promptly. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, a 
small minority of Senators is deter- 
mined to do all they can to frustrate 
Senate consideration of any housing 
legislation. 

They have been able to keep housing 
legislation off the Senate floor for the 
past 3 years with threats of filibuster 
and other parliamentary obstacles. We 
have not passed a significant bill on 
housing for 7 years. 

Now these Senators have been 
joined by ideologues in the Reagan ad- 
ministration who want to make a last- 
gasp effort to follow through on their 
New Right agenda to eradicate a long 
established national commitment of 
Federal support for affordable hous- 
ing. 


Administration tactics are interest- 
ing. They laid low when the housing 
bill was in committee, where their ex- 
tremist views would have been reject- 
ed by a bipartisan majority. They held 
back when the housing bill came to 
the Senate floor, where their amend- 
ments would have been defeated— 
again by a bipartisan majority. They 
did not participate during conference, 
even when leading Republicans 
worked hard to find a common 
ground. For months, the administra- 
tion spokespeople tried to sabotage a 
housing bill by passive resistance. 

But we have made fine progress de- 
spite them. Congress has stood up to a 
number of difficult housing problems 
and developed a sound piece of hous- 
ing legislation that has broad support 
across the country. We have a confer- 
ence report that won near unanimous 
support in the other body, from mem- 
bers of both parties, all regions of the 
country, and a wide variety of political 
philosophies. Even some very conserv- 
ative Republican conferees have told 
me that we now have a bill that the 
President should sign—and, if he does 
not they would vote to override a veto. 

But now that the housing bill is at 
long last ready for final passage, the 
opponents of housing are trying to 
spring an ambush on the Senate floor 
with false charges about the bill’s con- 
tents, with outrageously misleading 
OMB estimates of the bill’s costs, and 
with inappropriate parliamentary ma- 
neuvering. 

They found a way in which to raise a 
point of order under the Budget Act to 
throw up a roadblock that can be used 
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against virtually any bill with any 
spending coming to the Senate floor at 
this time, even if it is on spending re- 
duction, under current circumstances. 

Now the Senate is in the uncomfort- 
able position of having to vote to 
waive the Budget Act so that it can 
consider the housing bill on its merits. 

I tried to get rid of the $47 million 
problem by unanimous consent, and 
that was blocked. We will do that 
later. There will not be a $47 million 
problem when we are done. 

I want to stress once again that con- 
ferees on the housing bill were very 
sensitive to the budgetary pressures 
and therefore, with great reluctance 
on the part of some Members, the con- 
ferees decided to reduce the authoriza- 
tions in the housing bill even below 
amounts that the Appropriations 
Committees were expected to provide. 

So, as most Senators are well aware, 
this conference report reduces spend- 
ing for programs within it. The confer- 
ees were determined to comply with 
the congressional budget. 

The problem is that, since Septem- 
ber 30, any bill with direct spending of 
even a dollar in outlays has technical- 
ly been exposed to a point of order 
under section 311 of the Budget Act. 
That situation has been created by the 
mechanics of congressional bookkeep- 
ing. It was created by two items. First, 
the continuing resolution was counted 
as if it extended for the full year 
rather than just through December 
16—so it was recorded as a $336 billion 
bill. Second, savings that are expected 
from the Reconciliation Act are not 
yet shown. 

As a result, until Congress takes 
final action on appropriations bills and 
the reconciliation bill, the recorded 
budget totals will exceed the anticipat- 
ed levels by over $5 billion. In that sit- 
uation, section 311 of the Budget Act 
provides for a point of order against 
any bill that involves any spending, 
even if that spending would involve 
program reductions. 

The housing bill is exposed to the 
point of order because it includes 
three provisions that, according to 
CBO, involve a total of $47 million in 
direct spending. All of these items 
were in the Senate-passed bill. 

Let me describe these items briefly 
that have caused this problem, the 
total of $47 million. These provisions 
are, I believe, sound public policy and 
consistent with earlier actions of Con- 
gress, and I am willing to get rid of 
them. 

One of these provisions would pro- 
vide adequate resources for the admin- 
istration of the housing voucher and 
certificate program to ensure that as- 
sistance is going to those who need it. 

What is a voucher program? That is 
the No. 1 pet of the Reagan adminis- 
tration, their proposed solution to 
housing problems. The Reagan admin- 
istration has advocated sole reliance 
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on housing vouchers but has cut the 
funds available to administer the pro- 
gram well. This provision was included 
to support sound management and to 
reduce the likelihood of fraud, abuse 
and frustration for those who most 
need housing assistance. Funding 
would come from amounts appropri- 
ated for housing vouchers and certifi- 
cates. But it creates direct spending in 
the bill because funds are spent faster 
for administration. So when we get to 
that point, I will move to make the 
change in fees subject to approval in 
appropriations acts. So it will not be 
there, unless it is appropriated. 

A second of these provisions would 
instruct HUD to comply with its writ- 
ten agreements with several States 
and close out funding that was appro- 
priated in the early 1970’s for this pur- 
pose. Conferees believed that the Fed- 
eral Government should live up to its 
commitments and instructed HUD to 
close out this activity promptly and ге- 
scind remaining funds for those to 
whom they are obligated. But that 
close out was judged by CBO to in- 
volve direct spending. We will move to 
subject this provision to appropria- 
tions action. 

The third of these provisions would 
permit certain cities to retain proceeds 
from the sale of land purchased years 
ago with urban renewal assistance. De- 
velopment activities of these cities 
have helped increase the value of the 
land and they wanted to use the pro- 
ceeds in compliance with the Commu- 
nity Development Block Grant Pro- 
gram. In earlier years, Congress has 
permitted three other cities—including 
Denver, CO—to retain their funds in 
this way. Our motion would strike this 
provision from the enrolled bill. 

After consulting with CBO and the 
Budget Committee, we are certain 
that our proposal removes any legiti- 
mate budgetary reason for the point 
of order that has been raised against 
the housing bill. 

I feel strongly that the Budget Act 
should not be used as a parliamentary 
obstruction to responsible legislative 
action. And permitting this point of 
order would set a dangerous prece- 
dent. 

Since the action to remove the $47 
million items that are at issue will 
remove any justification for a point of 
order under the Budget Act, I urge my 
colleagues to join me in waiving this 
point of order. 

Mr. President, allegations have re- 
peatedly been made by opponents that 
this housing bill serves the needs of 
powerful interests in this country. 
That is nonsense. What makes this 
and every other housing bill such a 
tempting target for the ideologs of the 
right is that it primarily addresses the 
needs of those who are not powerful— 
the poor and those with modest in- 
comes who are struggling to find 
decent, affordable housing for their 
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families. What makes this and every 
other housing bill so vulnerable is that 
there is so very little pork in it—the 
funding levels have been cut very 
deeply, also. 

But, I think the opponents of hous- 
ing have gone too far. 

Yes, mortgage bankers and realtors 
and homebuilders and mayors and 
Governors and advocates of the poor 
and—according to polling data—mil- 
lions of Americans want sound hous- 
ing legislation such as the bill that is 
now before the Senate. 

They want it not out of narrow self 
interest. For many months now, many 
people who care about decent, afford- 
able housing in this country have 
come to me and urged me to help 
move housing back up to the place it 
belongs on the national agenda. They 
have included mortgage bankers and 
realtors and homebuilders who get 
little if anything from Federal housing 
programs but are concerned about the 
country and about the ability of the 
next generation to afford decent 
places to live. 

And, yes, I have sensed increasing 
frustration and anger at Members of 
Congress who smile and profess sup- 
port for housing and then vote to kill 
housing legislation again and again. 

Well, this is the time for those who 
share a concern about housing in this 
country to stand up and say to the op- 
ponents of housing, “Мо more of this 
obstructionism." 

Therefore, I will vote to waive the 
Budget Act and then remove all legiti- 
mate reason for this point of order. I 
urge my colleagues to join me. 

We believe the Senate should be al- 
lowed to consider the housing bill on 
its merits. That is why we hope you 
will join us in waiving the Budget Act 
and approving the technical correc- 
tions to the enrollment of the bill. 

Opponents of this housing bill have 
made it clear through their tactics 
that they don't want any adequate 
housing program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If we 
could clarify who controls time on 
both sides at this point, it will be help- 
ful to the Chair. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, with 
respect to the opposition as it relates 
to this bill, the Senator from Colorado 
would control the opposition. As I am 
the manager, I will yield to him that 
time which otherwise would be his. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
again thank my friend from New 
York. I believe I have 30 minutes, and 
I am pleased to yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Utah. 
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Mr. GARN. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from California entirely misses the 
point. I have listened to this debate 
and have been on the floor for a 
couple of days. 

The $47 million is obviously relative- 
ly a small amount compared to the 
entire bill. 

That is not the real issue. Let us face 
it. Everyone in this body chooses what 
parliamentary issues they have avail- 
able to them, and that is the right of 
any Senator, but the proponents of 
this bill have been unwilling for the 
couple of days of debate to even ad- 
dress the points some of us have been 
making about the substance of the bill 
and the new starts and the open ended 
spending. I do not oppose it frankly 
because of $47 million one way or an- 
other. 

I frankly say to the Senator from 
California I am offended by the rheto- 
ric that—when at a loss for substan- 
tive argument or unwillingness to 
debate on the basis of the comments 
some of us have made over here—we 
are rightwing extremists who are op- 
ponents of housing. I resent that per- 
sonally and my record proves quite dif- 
ferently. The Senator from California 
knows that working with me for 6 
years as chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee. And he and Senator 
Г”Амато know that on this bill, over 
and over I made the same comments 
for a period of weeks in trying to nego- 
tiate a bill between the conferees and 
the administration that the total 
number was a myth. Whether it is $15 
billion or $15.7 billion or $19 billion 
will be proven to be unreliable because 
of the open ended authorizations. 

The important thing is what is 
inside of the bill and the housing pro- 
visions. I recommended to the admin- 
istration and the conferees that they 
try to work those substantive provi- 
sions out so that we could have a hous- 
ing bill. Those of us who oppose do not 
oppose blindly. We would like to have 
a housing bill. 

My colleague from Illinois, Senator 
Drxon, said earlier the housing poli- 
cies of this administration would fail. I 
submit the entire time I have been in 
public office the housing programs of 
every administration have failed, 
proven by the waste, the inefficiency, 
the fraud, and the abuse in many of 
the housing authorities of this coun- 
try and the waste of hundreds and 
hundreds of millions and billions of 
dollars and people still homeless. 

Now that should result in housing 
legislation. The result should be to put 
lower and moderate-income people 
into housing. That is the test. Are we 
putting people in housing or just exer- 
cising our manhood out here on the 
floor by saying we are for or against 
the housing bill. Why do we not stop 
the rhetoric? Why do we not have the 
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debate on the substance? Why do we 
not get proponents to debate the sub- 
stance within that $15 billion and talk 
about the wasteful programs of the 
past. 

The response of this Senate should 
be to pass housing bills that put 
people in houses, not to issue press re- 
leases that say “I voted for a bill that 
has X number of dollars in it.” That is 
the real issue here. That is the issue 
we should be addressing. 

If this point of order is not sus- 
tained, the issue becomes this confer- 
ence report, and it should be defeated 
and sent back to the conferees to come 
up with a bill that will put needy 
people into housing. 

That is my concern, not just making 
a record on the Senate floor to say we 
are for housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

I share the sense of frustration that 
the Senator from Utah has expressed 
at the direction the debate has taken. 
In this Chamber we are not all expect- 
ed to go along with one another, but I 
think some are going too far to engage 
in name calling and it is not a substi- 
tute, may I suggest to my colleagues, 
for a thoughtful discussion of the 
facts. 

I want to focus the attention of our 
colleagues on the facts. It is a fact 
that Congress has already authorized 
and appropriated over $250 billion 
which has yet to be spent. That is in 
the pipeline. Now it is important to 
understand this because part of the 
problem we are having in coming to 
grips with this and the public at home 
is having trouble in understanding is 
why some Senators rise to say housing 
has been cut while others of us come 
to the floor to say that the cost of 
public housing in this country has 
doubled within the last 5 or 6 years. I 
would like to explain that once and for 
all. 

Mr. President, when Congress au- 
thorizes and then appropriates money 
for these programs, it appropriates 
spending over a long period of time. 
Unlike most Federal programs which 
spend out in the year for which they 
are appropriated, commitments in the 
housing area go for 10, 20, sometimes 
as much as 40 years. In other words, 
the spending for any particular year is 
not just what is appropriated in that 
year, but it is the cumulative total of 
that year and everything that has 
been previously appropriated to be 
spent in that year. 

That means if we never pass this bill 
and we never pass another housing 
bill, ever, $250 billion in additional 
spending would occur as a result of de- 
cisions already made, laws already en- 
acted and signed by the President. 

In that context, I would like to talk 
about outlays. Outlays is what most 
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people think we mean when we talk 
about Federal spending. That is the 
actual money that changes hands. 
Those are the actual warrants drawn 
on the Federal Treasury. They are the 
actual expenditures which require in 
this case borrowing of money in the 
capital market in order to fund Feder- 
al programs. In terms of budget out- 
lays, not authorizations, not appro- 
priations, but outlays, what is actually 
spent? This program represented by 
the authorization herein has increased 
from less than $6 billion in 1981 to 
about $13 billion. It has more than 
doubled. And that, Mr. President, is a 
fact. 

During the last 5 or 6 years we have 
added approximately 1 million units of 
subsidized housing. The notion that 
somehow that is a declining quotient 
that we are spending less on housing 
for the poor people of this country is 
simply not borne out by the facts. 

If I could just put it in very simple 
terms: If I went out and bought 6 
years ago a new car and paid for it on 
time, agreed to, say, a 6-year contract, 
to pay for the car, as many do these 
days, and then 5 years ago I bought 
another new car and paid for it on 
time, and then 4 years ago bought an- 
other new car and agreed to pay for it 
over 6 years and each year did that, 
then when I got to this year having al- 
ready bought six cars and still paying 
on every one of them I said I am only 
going to buy one car this year, in some 
kind of twisted sense that would be 
maintaining last year’s level, and that 
is what people talk about when they 
say this bill is at or below last year’s 
level. 

It means we are going to keep 
paying for up to four decades for pre- 
vious commitments and the question 
they want to frame is how much are 
we going to add to that. 

Shall we add at the same rate as last 
year or should we slow down the rate 
of increase? 

Now, it is pointed out that this bill 
passed by a very, very lopsided margin 
in the House and there was little effec- 
tive opposition to it. That is the 
reason why there was a lopsided vote, 
because nobody cared enough at that 
particular moment in the life of the 
House of Representatives to come to 
the floor and bear the burden of argu- 
ing and putting the facts before the 
Chamber, as the Senator from Texas 
has done, and the Senator from Utah, 
Mr. Garn, has done, and others who 
have come to the floor and pointed 
out what the flaws are in this legisla- 
tion. 

If there had been an organized 
effort in opposition to it, if the Presi- 
dent had announced prior to the 
House vote that he was going to veto 
it, as he has announced prior to the 
Senate vote, then I presume the out- 
come would have been quite different. 
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We are told, in response to the facts, 
that this is the wrong program to cut. 
Mr. President, everybody always says 
it is the wrong program to cut. Over at 
the Pentagon, they say, whenever you 
want to cut defense spending, that is 
the wrong program to cut. After all, it 
is the future of our country to defend 
raa We have to have defense for 

t. 

If you want to cut & program for 
education, that is our children you are 
talking about. If you want to do some- 
thing to control the cost of Medicare, 
they say that is our parents and 
grandparents. If you want to do some- 
thing about agriculture, they say, you 
cannot cut agriculture because, re- 
member, we have got to eat in this 
country and it is the farmers who 
produce the food. There is а reason, 
often, in isolation, а compelling 
reason, to say you cannot cut any- 


That is really the issue here. We are 
not trying to say the whole national fi- 
nancial mess we are in is the result of 
housing. Somebody stood up the other 
day and said, “Well, you can’t blame 
the whole budget crisis on housing." 
Of course not. Nobody is trying to do 
that. What we are saying is that that 
is the part of the budget crisis we are 
voting on today. 

Mr. President, there is a disagree- 
ment about the costs. Some people say 
that the estimates of CBO are correct 
and that this is only going to cost $15 
billion. Others think the OMB esti- 
mates are correct and it is going to 
cost $19 billion. But I just want to ask 
Senators to recall when the most opti- 
mistic cost estimates for anything 
have ever proven to be correct. 

Mr. President, it is suggested that 
the point of order which we have 
raised is frivolous or inappropriate or 
merely technical in nature and that it 
can be corrected. 

While the proposal of the Senator 
from California to correct it by a post- 
enrollment motion is ingenious, it does 
not really respond even to the problem 
of the point of order, because it would 
go forward as a separate measure 
which might or might not be passed 
by the other House. 

But let me point out that even if his 
proposal worked out just as he sug- 
gested it would, it does not give the 
Senate a chance to vote on other pro- 
visions of the conference report which 
were not in the bill when it went 
through this Chamber. For example, 
the new antidisplacement legislation. 
That is the provision which says that 
is a person of low income is displaced 
by a CDBG or UDAG grant, that they 
would then gain the right to a rent 
subsidy for up to 10 years. 

Now, the Senator from California 
wants to fix one problem by his resolu- 
tion, but he is not even going to give 
us a chance to vote on how to fix the 
antidisplacement provision or the new 
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lead paint provision or the fact which 
I am told—and I believe I am correct 
in this—that the conference commit- 
tee undermined, indeed devastated, 
the targeting provision in the home- 
ownership program. 

I am led to believe that that was 
changed in conference. I have not had 
а chance to verify it. But if that is the 
case, I want to know why that impor- 
tant reform adopted by the Senate has 
been undermined. I want to know why 
the 30-percent requirement which the 
Senate voted to put in which, in fact, 
was enacted into law, which simply 
says poor people ought to pay at least 
30 percent of their income toward 
housing since that is about the aver- 
age of what others do, why that 
change which was voted in conference 
is not going to be subject to amend- 
ment and further debate. 

Mr. President, it is of course up to 
each Senator to decide how he or she 
wants to vote. But I do think the 
Senate would like to know that 
thoughtful observers beyond this 
Chamber have looked carefully at this 
matter and are calling for defeat of 
the conference report. 

The National Taxpayers Union says 
as follows: NTU opposes the confer- 
ence report. 

This authorization bill is a quintessential 
example of why the U.S. Budget is and will 
continue to run out of control. Smoke and 
mirror accounting and failure to project for 
future program costs make it virtually im- 
possible for all but the most skilled expert 
to discern what is and is not true about fed- 
eral housing programs. 

But the NTU goes on after their 
analysis to point out these two points: 

The bill does nothing to terminate any of 
the identified wasteful programs. 

Furthermore, the bill imposes costly regu- 
latory requirements. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entirety of this letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL TAXPAYERS UNION, 
Washington, DC, November 11, 1987. 

DEAR Senator: The National Taxpayer 
Union opposes the Conference Report on 
the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1987. 

This authorization bill is a quintessential 
example of why the U.S. Budget is and will 
continue to run out of control. Smoke and 
mirror accounting and failure to project for 
future program costs make it virtually im- 
possible for all but the most skilled expert 
to discern what is and is not true about fed- 
eral housing programs. 

NTU believes there already is around $211 
billion in the pipeline to fund federal subsi- 
dized housing. In addition, the federal gov- 
ernment still has not learned to control and 
preserve the housing that it has already 
built. And creating new budget authority 
for additional programs when the old ones 
are not completed or are out of control is ir- 
responsible in a period of crushing federal 
budget deficits. 
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The bill would create several ill-timed and 
ill-conceived new programs: one to subsidize 
middle class home ownership, the interest 
free Neamiah loans; and, another that 
would subsidize non-profit organization 
buyouts of Farmers Home Administration 
projects, the “Hiler-Lehman” grant pro- 
gram. This is not a time to start up a new 
middle class subsidy program nor is it the 
time to perpetuate an earlier subsidy with 
another subsidy. 

There are a number of HUD-controlled 
projects that have been identified as waste- 
ful such as HoDAG's Section 8 moderate re- 
habilitation and public housing new con- 
struction program. The bill does nothing to 
terminate any of the identified wasteful 
programs. 

Furthermore, the bill imposes costly regu- 
latory requirements beyond the bounds of 
common sense including removal of lead- 
based paints when there is not а safety con- 
cern and exceptionally expensive anti-dis- 
placement requirements that would last for 
10 years. 

NTU also believes that expected costs of 
ongoing and new programs are not properly 
accounted for in the conference report and 
will exceed the expected cost of the bill by 
$3.0 to $4.0 billion dollars. 

For the foregoing reasons NTU believes 
the Conference Report on S. 285 should be 
rejected and sent back to the drawing 
boards. If the federal government is going 
to support housing programs it should be 
done in а cost efficient and effective 
manner. 


Sincerely, 
SHEILA MACDONALD, 
Director, Government Relations. 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce says: 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, on 
behalf of its 180,000 members, strongly 
urges you to vote against the conference 
report on S. 825, the housing authorization 
1 

A fair and reasonable calculation of the 
cost of this bill clearly shows that it exceeds 
the compromise authorization levels recom- 
mended by Members of Congress and the 
Chamber. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the letter from 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce be 
printed in the Record. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, November 17, 1987. 
MEMBERS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE: 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, on 
behalf of its 180,000 members, strongly 
urges you to vote against the conference 
report on S. 825, the housing authorization 
bill. At the same time, the Chamber com- 
mends the Senate's vote for fiscal responsi- 
bility by refusing to waive the budget re- 
quirements related to this bill. 

A fair and reasonable calculation of the 
cost of this bill clearly shows that it exceeds 
the compromise authorization levels recom- 
mended by many members of Congress and 
the Chamber and establishes new programs 
at a time when we should eliminate—or 
scale down—expenditures. No amount of 
rhetoric will hide from American investors 
and foreign markets that this bill is too 
costly at this time. 
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The Chamber's Board, which represents 
the largest cross section of the American 
business community of any business organi- 
zation, voted unanimously at its November 
11 meeting to support a veto of this bill. 
The Chamber urges you to vote against S. 
825 and, if passed, to vote to sustain the 
hoga C presidential veto of this legisla- 

on. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT D. BOURLAND. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Then I would 
like to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed a joint letter by Cham- 
ber, by Citizens Against Government 
Waste, Citizens for a Sound Economy, 
the National Association of Wholesal- 
er-Distributors, and the National Tax- 
payers’ Union also opposing this legis- 
lation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 16, 1987. 

Dear Senator: The undersigned organiza- 
tions have been working with the Adminis- 
tration and Members of the House and 
Senate on S. 825, the Housing and Commu- 
nity Development Act of 1987. Recently, the 
Office of Management and Budget advised 
us that the true cost of this legislation will 
be $19 billion in FY 1988. We are currently 
studying the OMB figures. 

If the OMB numbers are accurate, we 
would have grave concerns about the 
wisdom of enacting this legislation. We be- 
lieve that the cost would have a serious neg- 
ative impact on the current budget summit, 
as well as on the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
budget targets. Such a development would 
have an immediate negative impact on the 
confidence of the financial markets. 

We certainly urge that the Senate pause 
and study this legislation while there is still 
time for reflection. 

Thanking you in advance for your consid- 
eration, we are, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Citizens Against Government 
Waste, Citizens for a Sound Economy, 
National Association of Wholesaler- 
Distributors, National Taxpayers 
Union. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
want to place in the RECORD a few edi- 
torials that have come forward and 
note with interest that it was about 5 
o’clock Friday afternoon that the 
President announced that he would 
veto this legislation. In just 1 working 
day, a number of the most important 
newspapers in this country have come 
out with editorials calling for defeat of 
this conference report. 

One of them makes the point—and I 
think it is perhaps a central issue— 
that in this vote we distill almost the 
essence of congressional willpower and 
courage to do something about the 
deficit, not because housing is the only 
issue, but because it is the issue which 
is under debate, under consideration 
to be the subject of a Presidential veto 
at the very moment when the high- 
level negotiations for a deficit reduc- 
tion package are underway. 

The Wall Street Journal put it this 
мау: 
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With the whole wide world reportedly 
transfixed by the great American budget 
summit, the Senate, with a straight face, 
will vote today on a conference bill that in- 
creases the spending on Federal housing 
programs, 

The Journal goes on and calls for 
defeat of this legislation. 

In Los Angeles, the Los Angeles 
Daily News makes the same point and 
sums up its editorial as follows: 

The housing bill comes up for a Senate 
vote today. President Reagan has vowed to 
veto it, and it appears that the Senate will 
unfortunately, pass the bill and give him his 
opportunity. For the sake of the Senate’s 
own credibility in fiscal matters, it would be 
= better if the bill never even gets that 
ar. 


The Pueblo, Colorado Chieftan calls 
this: “Тһе first test of the U.S. Sen- 
ate’s commitment to reduce Federal 
spending since last month’s stock 
market crash.” 

Another Western newspaper makes 
the point that “Тһе House, in fey dis- 
regard of the Nation’s fiscal crisis, 
voted * * * to spend $30.6 billion for 
new housing and urban development 
programs,” and goes on to point out 
why such a bill should be vetoed and 
the veto sustained. 

Still another newspaper out in the 
West made the observation that the 
bill came back from conference heavi- 
ly marbled with fat. Another newspa- 
per called it obese. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the editorials I 
referred to be printed іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Rocky Mountain News, Nov. 17, 

19871 

HOUSING BILL NEEDS A KNOCKOUT PUNCH 

Colorado Sen. Bill Armstrong tied the 
U.S. Senate in parlimentary knots for sever- 
al hours last week for a crucial cause—fiscal 
responsibility in housing policy. His maneu- 
vering braked, for the moment at least, the 
momentum of the outrageously costly 1988 
housing bill. 

Another key vote is scheduled today. Says 
Armstrong: "We will find out who the big 
spenders really are.” 

As it emerged from conference committee, 
the housing measure is thickly marbled 
with fat. According to the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, it would authorize $19 bil- 
lion in new spending, $7.1 billion more than 
the White House requested. Over five years, 
it would outspend administration targets by 
$71 billion. 

Though $211 billion in housing-budget au- 
thority has already been appropriated but 
not yet spent, the bill authorizes another 
$14.5 billion for subsidized housing. 

Yuppie-welfare provisions abound as well. 

For instance, $450 million is authorized 
for the Urban Development Action Grant 
(UDAG) fund, a program that has mainly 
subsidized hotel and commercial projects, 
Another $150 million would go into Housing 
Development Action grants. that means 
more money for luxury apartments, only 
20% of which go to low-income families. 

Another pamper-the-prosperous program 
would offer interest-free loans to certain 
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homeowners with incomes of $40,000 or 
more. 

On Friday Bill Armstrong stopped the bill 
in its tracks by formally noting that the 
measure exceeds the current congressional 
budget plan. It takes 60 votes to “waive” 
such a “point of order” maneuver. The bill’s 
backers mustered only 53. 

That 40 senators voted the other way sug- 
gests the bill couldn’t survive a presidential 
veto. It doesn’t deserve to get that far. Pro- 
ponents will try again today to get this pork 
barrel rolling. We hope all those lawmakers 
who sided with Armstrong last week—in- 
cluding Colorado’s Tim Wirth—will stand 
firm. 

Armstrong correctly frames the issue as 
one of institutional integrity: “This is the 
first test of the Senate’s willpower since the 
stock market crash. Markets and govern- 
ments around the world are watching to see 
if the U.S. Congress has the guts to get 
spending under control.” 

The Senate owes it to the rest of us to 
give those observers cause for applause. 


[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 17, 
19871 


Concress’ HOUSING CAVE 


With the whole wide world reportedly 
transfixed by the great American budget 
summit, the Senate, with a straight face, 
will vote today on a conference bill that in- 
creases spending on federal housing pro- 
grams. Of course this anomalous act in the 
midst of a fiscal crisis” is but a day's diver- 
sion. Tomorrow all will return to blaming 
the world’s troubles on Ronald Reagan’s 
economic policies. 

The housing bill before the Senate au- 
thorizes up to $15 billion in new spending 
for each of the next two years (OMB) says 
the figure is closer to $19 billion). No matter 
that over the past seven years outlays for 
subsidized housing programs have increased 
130%, from $5.6 billion in 1980 to $13 billion 
in 1987; this new bill authorizes an addition- 
al $14.5 billion for housing subsidies. (Cur- 
rently, more than $210 billion of previously 
appropriated housing budget authority sits 
unspent.) 

Last Friday, Senator William Armstrong 
pointed out that the conference report vio- 
lates Congress’ Budget Control Act because 
its spending level exceeds the amount set in 
Congress’ previously voted budget resolu- 
tion. Today the bill’s supporters will at- 
tempt to steamroller Senator Armstrong’s 
point of order. California Democrat Alan 
Cranston and New York Republican Alfonse 
D'Amato insist that the bill is vital to the 
needs of the disadvantaged and that an in- 
significant matter such as the Budget Act 
shouldn’t stand in its way. To make the bill 
“veto-proof,” worthwhile programs—such as 
an experiment designed to encourage resi- 
dent management of public-housing pro- 
gram—are embedded in the bill alongside all 
the boondoggles. 

For instance, there's the old UDAG- 
HoDAG hustle. The Urban Development 
Action Grants (UDAG) subsidize construc- 
tion of hotels, shopping malls, office com- 
plexes and so forth for developers. It will 
get $450 million over the next two fiscal 
years. Housing Development Action Grants 
(HoDAG) subsidize construction of luxury 
apartments (only 20% of which go to low- 
income families). It’s in line for $150 mil- 
lion. This has a lot to do with builders, 
unions and campaign contributions and very 
little to do with the poor. 
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Several new schemes make their federal 
debut in the bill. The Nehemiah Grant pro- 
gram would provide interest-free loans of up 
to $15,000 to help families earning as much 
as $48,000 to purchase property. A Rural 
Housing Grant program would provide 
funds to nonprofit groups to buy out owners 
of apartment buildings financed by the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

American taxpayers have demonstrated 
their willingness to assist those most in 
need. However, we hardly see how this bill 
measurably improves the housing situation 
of the poor, in whose name these vast feder- 
al housing expenditures are made. Like the 
previously enacted clean-water and highway 
bills the housing bill amounts to little more 
than a patronage vehicle for senators more 
amenable to ар interests 
than to facing up to the responsibility of re- 
ducing federal spending. 

The hyprocrisy of voting this bill’s spend- 
ing increases is very much in the Senate air. 
North Dakota Democrat Kent Conrad 
wailed. “Опе vote does not tell the story on 
whether a Senator is committed to deficit 
reduction or not.” Senator Cranston was re- 
assuring: “This is a technical matter. It has 
nothing to do with the views of senators on 
the overall effort to deal with the budget 
deficit which we are committed to doing.” 

The housing bill is precisely the kind of 
problem the line-item veto is designed to 
solve. Under the threat of such item vetoes, 
the President and Congress would seriously 
bargain over the bill and make the tough, 
precise political choices that don’t get made 
now. Instead we have an indefensible 
system that makes the President either sign 
or veto an entire, complex $19 billion bill. 

This bill is obviously no mere blip or 
“technicality.” Its spending imperatives 
more accurately reflect political reality in 
Washington now that all the tough deci- 
sions the budget-summit players claim to be 
making. The budget summit is talk. Today’s 
housing vote is the way it is. 


{From the Los Angeles Daily News, Nov. 17, 
1987] 
PLAY MONEY 


Those bipartisan negotiations on cutting 
the federal deficit would really be worth the 
public's attention if the public could be sure 
that the conferees were dealing with real 
money, not just political promissory notes. 
But the truth is that a deficit-cutting prom- 
ise is too easy to make and too easy to cir- 
cumvent. It would not be big news if the ne- 
gotiations end with an agreement to cut the 
deficit by, say, $80 billion over the next two 
years. It would be big news only if the prom- 
ise is actually kept. 

Congress doesn't seem ready to do that. 
As late as last week, long after the Black 
Monday stock market crash of Oct. 19 was 
supposed to have scared Washington into 
fiscal repentance at last, Congress was up to 
its old tricks. On Thursday, Sen. William 
Armstrong, R-Colo., managed to stall the 
authorization bill for federal housing pro- 
grams after the measure was found to be 
loaded with hidden expenditures. 

At its nominal figure of roughly $15 bil- 
lion in each of its first two years, the bill 
would have been bad enough from the 
Reagan administration's point of view. But 
the administration's Office of Management 
and Budget figured out that the bill actual- 
ly authorizes about $19 billion annually, or 
$7.1 billion over the administration's budget 
request. 

It does this in many indirect but expensive 
ways. New requirements are set down (such 
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as the elimination of all lead-based paints in 
federally subsidized housing, even when the 
paint is not causing а health hazard) with- 
out any money being allocated to carry 
them out. No provision is made for cost 
overruns that force the federal government 
to increase payments to landlords. Local 
governments receiving development funds 
would be forced to provide 10 years of rental 
subsidies or comparable assistance (com- 
pared to 3'4 years under current law) for 
tenants displaced by new, federally assisted 
projects. 

Someone will have to pay for that extra 
assistance, and most likely Washington will 
end up footing the rent-relief bills for the 
local governments. After all, cities can only 
spend what they take in through taxes, fees 
and federal or state grants, while the feder- 
al government can always make money the 
modern way, by borrowing it. 

The housing bil comes up for a Senate 
vote today. President Reagan has vowed to 
veto it, and it appears that the Senate will, 
unfortunately, pass the bill and give him his 
opportunity. For the sake of the Senate's 
own credibility in fiscal matters, it would be 
ter better if the bill never even gets that 

ar. 


[From the Pueblo Chieftain, Nov. 17, 1987] 


WIRTH CAN HELP HOLD LINE IN HOUSING 
BILL VOTE TODAY 


The first test of the U.S. Senate’s commit- 
ment to reduce federal spending since last 
month’s stock market plunges will come 
today when the Senate votes on the 1988 
housing bill. 

The bill is opposed by conservatives in the 
Senate as a “budget-buster” since it spends 
more than has been appropriated in the 
budget bill. The bill would add $19 billion in 
new spending to federal housing programs. 
Over five years, it would overspend Reagan 
administration projections by $71 billion. 

If liberal Democrats can gain 60 votes or 
more in today’s vote, the inflated housing 
bill will be sent to President Reagan, who 
has vowed to veto the legislation. 

Not surprisingly, Coloardo Sen. Bill Arm- 
strong has organized the Senate’s conserva- 
tive members to defeat the housing bill. 
Friday, the conservatives showed enough 
strength in a procedural vote to sustain a 
presidential veto even though he could not 
defeat the housing bill. The vote was 53-40 
in favor of waiving budget restraints leaving 
seven senators undecided. Six of the missing 
votes belong to Democrats. 

An encouraging sign was seen, however, 
when several Democrats broke ranks and 
sided with conservative Republicans in Fri- 
day's vote. And опе of those was Colorado's 
other senator, Tim Wirth. 

Sen. Wirth is no doubt under pressure 
from Democratic leaders to change his vote. 
We hope he votes his conscience, however, 
and shows that he is willing to begin trim- 
ming the fat from the federal budget. 


[From the Denver Post, Nov. 17, 1987] 
ARMSTRONG, WIRTH vs. DEFICIT 


We hope the full U.S. Senate musters the 
same bipartisan backbone today that Colo- 
rado Sens. Bill Armstrong and Tim Wirth 
did Friday in trying to derail a budget-bust- 
ing housing bill. 

The House, in fey disregard of the na- 
tion's fiscal crisis, voted 391-1 last week to 
spend $30.6 billion for new housing and 
urban development programs in the next 
two years. That’s more than $5 billion above 
the administration’s request—and well in 
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excess of budget limitations already adopted 
by Congress. 

Because the bill was so obese, its backers 
needed 60 votes to waive the spending limit 
set in the original Gramm-Rudman law. 
They didn’t get them—thanks to Arm- 
strong, Wirth and 38 other senators who 
put national solvency above pork-barrel pol- 
itics. 

Armstrong led the fight against the run- 
away subsidies. He was joined by Wirth, 
who is much more supportive of federal 
housing programs than Armstrong—but 
who also recognizes that America has to 
start dealing with its runaway deficits. 

In the end, the bill passed 53-40—well 
short of the 60 votes it needs today for final 
approval If all seven senators who were 
absent Friday vote today to ignore the 
budget law, the housing bill will head to 
President Reagan—who has promised to 
veto it. 

The 40 votes mustered against the bill 
Friday would easily sustain such a veto. But 
it would be far better for the Senate to 
adopt a responsible housing bill on its own. 
Veto battles paint economic policy in parti- 
san hues, with the GOP cast as heartless 
ogres and the Democrats as big spenders. 

Such bombast ignores the need to restore 
public confidence in the U.S. economy by a 
bipartisan budget agreement. As a confi- 
dence-builder, such bipartisan resolve is 
more important than whether the deficit is 
cut by $23 billion next year, as required by 
Gramm-Rudman, or $30 to $40 billion, as 
may be proposed by the budget negotiators 
Thursday. The message that the financial 
markets—and the American people—want to 
hear is simply that someone is in charge of 
the U.S. economy. 

Colorado can be proud that its own sena- 
tors put aside their party differences to 
stand together to send that message. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
these are just some of the reasons why 
this legislation deserves to be defeat- 
ed. But the largest question and the 
question which Senators very properly 
are asking is: Well, what happens if 
the conference report is defeated? 
What happens in the first instance if 
the Budget Act waiver is not agreed 
to? And that is going to be a very close 
vote. I do not know if we have 40 votes 
or not, but if we can get 41 Senators to 
stand up and be counted on this, the 
waiver will not be granted and the par- 
liamentary situation will be as follows: 

The conference report will fall. The 
bill itself, with the House amendment, 
wil be before us. At that time, it 
would be in order for the Senator 
from California to offer his amend- 
ment to cure the point of order and it 
would also be in order for the Senator 
from Colorado and others to offer an 
amendment to correct the antidis- 
placement provision, the lead paint 
provision, the provisions of this bill 
which undo previous housing reforms. 
Indeed, it would be in order—and this is 
~ 4 expectation—to offer a substitute 

If we should be fortunate enough to 
prevent the adoption of a budget 
waiver, it would be my suggestion to 
the leadership that we lay the bill over 
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а day or two while we prepare that 
kind of comprehensive alternative. 

On the other hand, if the budget 
waiver is agreed to, undoubtedly, after 
an hour’s debate, the bill will pass and 
the crucial question at that point is 
whether there will be 34 Senators who 
will stand up to be counted against 
this bill, thus signaling to the markets 
and the world that the President’s 
veto will be sustained. 

So that is the battle plan. That is 
where we are. There are lots of people 
who are trying to scramble around and 
put different interpretations on this. I 
think it is pretty simple. Are we seri- 
ous about reduction or are we not? Do 
we think the stock market crash is 
reason enough to be concerned, or do 
we need another 500-point drop? Are 
we really going to say words of encour- 
agement to our budget negotiators, or 
are we going to say, while they are out 
there struggling to find a place to save 
some money, that we are going to just 
go on with business as usual? 

I hope Senators will vote against the 
motion to waive the point of order to 
waive the Budget Act. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. President, if everybody has been 
listening carefully to the debate, they 
understand that in just a few minutes, 
the Senator from California is going to 
offer an amendment that would 
reduce the spending under this bill by 
some $47 million out of a total of $15 
billion. It is a de minimis change, but 
had that change been made earlier, a 
point of order which we are about to 
vote on would not have lain against 
this bill under section 311. 

So, Mr. President, the key question 
before the Senate is not whether or 
not the budget ceilings should be 
waived to accommodate this housing 
bill. The question is whether or not 
this body is going to have any housing 
policy at all. 

It has been 6 years since the policy 
setting committees in the House and 
Senate have produced comprehensive 
legislation reauthorizing Federal hous- 
ing programs. For 6 years, we have 
had a housing policy driven by 
others—the Budget Committee, the 
Appropriations Committee, and even 
the Finance Committee through the 
Tax Reform Act. 

During this period, the Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Commit- 
tee on which I am privileged to serve, 
has produced real savings for the Fed- 
eral Government. Budget authority 
for assisted housing has been cut by 
more than 75 percent over the last 6 
years from $30 billion to $7 billion. 
That is $23 billion less than what we 
were spending in 1980; more than any 
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other authorizing committee has done 
on the spending side. 

In this bill, the committee is setting 
authorization levels that are, I submit, 
in fact below last year’s appropriations 
levels. 

In this bill, and in bills developed by 
this committee in previous years under 
the distinguished leadership of our 
former chairman, the senior Senator 
from Utah, our committee has sought 
to shift the emphasis of the Federal 
role from expensive new construction 
to more economical rehabilitation and 
modernization of existing housing 
stock. In addition, we have sought the 
development of new and innovative 
programs to make each Federal dollar 
go a little farther in providing safe, 
decent, and affordable shelter for low 
income families. I think that is the 
correct approach in an era of budget 
restraint. 

There comes a point however, Mr. 
President, when further spending cuts 
will undermine and halt any Federal 
housing policy. 

I would say we are at that point, Mr. 
President. There are more than 1 mil- 
lion people on waiting lists for public 
housing in this country. They cannot 
find housing; if they find housing, 
they can’t afford it. Many of those 
living in public housing are right now 
in substandard and aging units. These 
are the poorest people in this Nation 
that we are talking about. The average 
annual household income of a family 
living in public housing is between 
$5,000 and $6,000; that is 50 percent 
below the poverty threshold for a 
family of four. 

The best evidence will soon be 
before the American people as televi- 
sion news crews once again begin the 
body count of the homeless during the 
winter season. Mr. President, I am 
privileged to represent the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, a State with 
more than 11.5 million people that we 
have as residents. 

As each year passes, more and more 
of those homeless are not single adults 
but poverty-stricken mothers with 
poverty-stricken children. We all know 
the statistics. Twenty-one percent of 
the children in this country, one out 
of five, and that is 12% million chil- 
dren—more than all the residents of 
my home State—are living in families 
below the poverty line. Those 12.5 mil- 
lion children are America’s future. 

In the absence of Federal housing 
support, they do become homeless. 
And, then the Federal response is to 
put them up in communal dorms 
through some meager seed money to 
local agencies. 

That is not an environment where 
children are going to be able to learn 
and grow. Is it any wonder that low 
income children drop out of school at 
the rate of 1 every 45 seconds. Just 
while I have been speaking, here on 
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the floor of the Senate, seven more 
children have dropped out of school. 

Mr. President, the real question here 
is whether we can agree on a national 
housing policy. Each one of us on the 
committee although we have many 
points of view has spent many long 
hours working to produce a realistic 
policy given existing budget con- 
straints. In my view, we are either 
going to address the issues or we are 
not going to. 

This marks the first free-standing 
housing bill that the Congress has 
produced since 1981. It is truly a land- 
mark achievement. I would like to 
commend the managers on the Senate 
side, Senators Cranston and D’ AMATO, 
who have done а tremendous job in 
leading the conference through long, 
painstaking negotiations that have re- 
sulted in this product. As one who par- 
ticipated in the conference, I can 
attest to the superb job they have 
done in resolving the differences be- 
tween the House and Senate versions 
of the bill. 

The conference report contains а 
number of important provisions relat- 
ing to our Federal housing and com- 
munity development programs. It re- 
authorizes all major HUD and Farm- 
ers Home Administration programs, 
including the FHA Mortgage Insur- 
ance Program, our various assisted 
housing programs, community devel- 
opment block grants, and a host of 
others. 1% makes a number of impor- 
tant program reforms that shift the 
emphasis of Federal Housing policy 
away from the expensive construction 
programs of the past toward the more 
prudent and economical approach of 
preserving our existing federally-as- 
sisted housing stock so that it remains 
available to and livable for the mil- 
lions of low and moderate income 
Americans. Most of all, it reaffirms 
the Federal commitment to provide af- 
fordable housing and promote commu- 
nity development efforts across the 
Nation. 

The conference report accomplishes 
these important purposes within 
severe budget constraints imposed by 
our current fiscal situation. It author- 
izes $15 billion in new budget author- 
ity for fiscal year 1988, which is slight- 
ly below current levels, and $15.6 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1989. I would like to 
dwell on these authorization levels for 
а moment. 

It has come to my attention that 
this $15 billion figure has been called 
into question by some in the adminis- 
tration. In fact, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget has developed a 
table that estimates total spending 
under the conference report at $18.7 
billion. 

I would like to spend briefly about 
the fallacies inherent in this $18.7-mil- 
lion estimate, which I fear may cause 
some confusion among our colleagues 
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as to the actual dollar impact of the 
conference report. 

First of all the OMB estimate in- 
cludes $2.1 billion in budget authority 
that represents cost adjustments re- 
sulting from previous contracts en- 
tered into by HUD and FmHA. This is 
not new budget authority, and does 
not relate in any way to the confer- 
ence report. Rather, it represents 
amounts that appropriations bills pro- 
vide to HUD and FmHA to cover the 
difference between orginal cost esti- 
mates of section 8 contracts and Farm- 
ers Home Administration loans and 
the actual cost of these commitments. 
This is an annual function of the Ap- 
propriations Committee that would 
occur whether or not Congress enacts 
an authorization bill. 

Second, OMB estimates the reuse of 
nearly $1 billion in recaptured budget 
authority from the proceeds of repay- 
ments and sales of loans from housing 
projects owned by GNMA (Ginnie 
Mae) or authorized under HUD's 
homeownership program. This is inac- 
curate for two reasons. First, these 
funds should not be construed as an 
add on because they were previously 
authorized and appropriated, and the 
conference report would only author- 
ize that they be recycled for other 
housing assistance use. Second, any 
such recycling would only occur upon 
approval in an appropriations act. 

Finally, the remaining $600 million 
difference between the OMB estimate 
and the $15 billion authorized in the 
conference report is made up of a vari- 
ety of programs and program reforms 
that will not be implemented or appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1988. In sum, the 
OMB estimate reflects not what the 
conference report authorizes, but 
rather the total budget authority that 
could possibly be appropriated in fiscal 
year 1988 if there were no budget reso- 
lution that imposes limits on spending 
and if HUD could immediately imple- 
ment a number of reforms authorized 
by the bill. As my colleagues are 
aware, neither of these “ifs” are going 
to happen in this fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
is a prudent, responsible, and much- 
needed piece of legislation. I urge the 
Senate to approve the waiver and ap- 
prove the conference committee 
report. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the silver-tongued 
orator from Texas. 

Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado for yielding. 

Mr. President, I would like to begin 
by giving the Senate our report card 
that came out last Friday on the defi- 
cit. You might be interested to know 
how we are doing. 

The Congressional Budget Office 
says that we claimed in our budget 
that we were going to spend 
$1,034,700,000,000 and that we are cur- 
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rently spending $1,040,100,000,000. So 
we are $5,361,000,000 over the targets 
we set out in our own budget. 

Interestingly enough, on the reve- 
nues we said we were going to have, we 
are $22.7 billion short. So the deficit 
as of right now is running about $28 
billion above the level that we claimed 
when the budget which was before us 
was adopted. 

It is higher than what we claim by 
$28 billion because, No. 1, we are 
spending $5 billion more and, No. 2, 
those who supported the tax increase 
have yet to adopt it. 

I would like my colleagues to note 
that there is a budget point of order 
against this bill because we are already 
$5.4 billion over budget. That was a 
budget that contained $21 billion 
worth of new taxes, and who here be- 
lieves that we are going to raise taxes 
by $21 billion? I had not heard any- 
body propose that in months. 

A point of order lies against this bill 
because we are already $5.4 billion 
over our own budget, and this bill 
would raise spending by another $46 
million in direct outlays now. That vio- 
lates the most basic point of the 
Budget Act, the 311 point of order 
which, under the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings law requires 60 votes to over- 
ride. 

When we voted on this matter last 
week, those who wanted to waive the 
Budget Act had 53 votes. The distin- 
guished majority leader changed his 
vote in order to move to reconsider. 
That is 54. 

We are going to find out today 
whether or not some of those who 
were born-again fiscal conservatives 
who voted last week to uphold the 
budget, whether they have changed 
their minds over the weekend or not. I 
hope they have not. In fact, I hope 
there has been a new conversion and 
that the number of those who are 
voting against waiving the Budget Act 
will increase rather than diminish. 

Second, Mr. President, I want to re- 
spond to these statements about these 
massive cuts in housing programs. The 
American people must be constantly 
confused to hear us talk about spend- 
ing cuts and yet see spending always 
go up. Please remember that Govern- 
ment does not use the same language 
that everybody else uses. When we 
talk about cutting spending, we are 
talking about cutting relative to what 
we would have spent, not what we ac- 
tually did spend. And that is part of 
the mystery here on this housing bill. 

We have reduced the built-in growth 
in housing programs. Since we moved 
to а voucher program, however, Feder- 
al support for housing, including 
credit subsidies and tax breaks, has in- 
creased by 40 percent since Ronald 
Reagan has been President. That is up 
from $50 billion to $70 billion, and, in 
fact, the number of families receiving 
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housing subsidies has increased from 
3.1 million to 4.1 million. 

But, you know, that is not some- 
thing that represents our greatest con- 
tribution to housing, the fact that a 
million more Americans today than in 
1981 are receiving housing subsidies. 
That was а small donation to housing 
in America. 

Do you know what we have done 
that has had a bigger impact on hous- 
ing than anything else? We have 
brought down interest rates. 

On a $60,000 mortgage, the monthly 
payments on that mortgage today are 
$275 less than they were in 1981. That 
is our contribution to the housing pro- 
gram, progress we made in bringing 
down interest rates, creating 13 mil- 
lion new jobs so that people can go to 
work, save their money, build up а 
nest egg, and build and buy their own 
home. On а very modest home, a 
$60,000 home, they are paying $275 
less today per month on their mort- 
gage because interest rates are lower 
than they were in 1981. 

Will the distinguished Senator yield 


1 additional minute? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Do I have 6% 
minutes left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 6 minutes r 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. May I yield 30 
seconds? I promised the Senator from 
New Mexico 5 minutes and I need 30 
seconds myself. 

Mr. GRAMM. The point is that our 
greatest contribution in housing has 
been bringing down interest rates. We 
imperil that progress today if we vote 
to waive the Budget Act. We imperil 
that progress if we vote to raise the 
deficit and to move on to а housing 
bill that increases spending. This bill 
contributes to the very problem of 
deficits and high-interest rates that we 
have made so much progress in fight- 
ing during the last 6 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, it is 
not easy for this Senator to oppose the 
administration. I have attempted to 
support it when I can. More often 
than not, I have done exactly that. 

But let me tell you, this is not a 
matter of high principle, that the mar- 
ketplaces are going to respond because 
the deficits are going to be increased. 
Indeed, if we pass this bill, the deficit, 
as it relates to the housing component 
of our legislation, will be decreased, 
$300 million less than was appropri- 
ated and spent last year. 

In addition to whatever figures the 
budget negotiators are going to come 
up with, we will absorb our fair share. 
That is part and parcel of the process. 

For those who say somehow if you 
pass this bill you are contributing to 
the deficit, that is hogwash. 

Let me quote the Commerce Depart- 
ment before the House of Representa- 
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tives that passed this bill 399 to 1, 
when they said if we pass this legisla- 
tion and it is signed into law, we will 
spend fewer dollars, if the President 
sen it, we will spend $300 million 
ess. 

Then it goes on to talk about home 
ownership, getting people out of 
public housing authorities and giving 
the people the opportunity to own a 
piece of America. 

It is very much like that which Mar- 
garet Thatcher successfully under- 
took. We have opponents to that in 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that on 
the matter of high principles, the fact 
is that OMB determined that, yes, 
they had the votes to override a veto. 
That is a high matter of principle. 
That was no honest and sincere effort 
to deal with programs that may have 
been costly. Indeed, the OMB list is 
pandering the fear, concocted, out of 
whack, and it is just simply devoid of 
facts as they relate to the $4 billion 
bust claim in the budget. It just is not 
the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back our time if 
the other side is. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
have 5% minutes left. The Senator 
from New Mexico is nearby and I 
would like to yield him 5 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SARBANES. While we are wait- 
ing for the Senator from New Mexico, 
let me say very briefly I strongly sup- 
port the budget waiver that is before 
us. 

We need to separate this issue. If 
there is a legitimate point to the 
budget waiver, it will be addressed by 
the resolution which the Senator from 
California will offer immediately sub- 
sequent to completing action on this 
measure before us. 

To the extent people differ with the 
substance in the bill, I simply submit 
to them that this has been a carefully 
worked out compromise, and in an 
effort to reach an agreement in con- 
ference, we scaled back in every area. 
That was sufficient for the House Re- 
publicans to support this bill over- 
whelmingly. In fact, it passed the 
House with just one dissenting vote. It 
was sufficient so that a majority of 
the conferees in the Senate, and a ma- 
jority of the conferees on both sides of 
the aisle in the Senate, supported the 
conference report. 

The difficulty was with OMB and 
the administration. 

OMB has given us, as the Senator 
from California and the Senator from 
New York have pointed out, dummy 
figures. That is what it amounts to. 
That is putting it mildly, if I may say 
so. That was in an effort to scuttle 
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this housing legislation. They do not 
want any housing legislation at all. 

I submit to you this Nation has gone 
too long without proper legislation in 
this area to deal with a pressing prob- 
lem. I urge Members to vote for the 
budget waiver and then to strongly 
support the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield § minutes to the Senator from 
New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, let 
me first say to the Senate I obviously 
have not been on the floor for this 
entire debate. While this debate is 
going on about this housing bill, a 
number of us are off the floor in an- 
other room, as a matter of fact, at this 
point not more than a couple hundred 
feet from the Senate floor, and we are 
talking about avoiding a $23 billion se- 
quester. We are talking about putting 
together a deficit reduction package 
that exceeds $23 billion, that has bi- 
partisan support and Presidential sup- 
port. 

I assume everyone in the U.S. Senate 
thinks that ought to be done. I believe 
the American people think it ought to 
be done. 

We are not doing that because we 
take a great deal of joy in addressing 
overexpenditures by the U.S. Govern- 
ment and the need for reform in vari- 
ous entitlement programs, and looking 
at the tax base of the country to see if 
we ought to raise some taxes. I do not 
think we are doing that out of sheer 
joy. We are doing it because we have a 
crisis in this country. 

Now there are those who are talking 
about this housing bill and saying be- 
cause there is a budget point of 
order—one that is just as legitimate as 
points of order that have been upheld 
in the U.S. Senate for years—now they 
are down here talking about phony 
figures. They are talking about OMB 
rigging things. 

Well, I used to be Budget Committee 
chairman. I know the numbers. And I 
know when things are technical and 
when they are not. 

I assure the Members of the Senate 
that if this Senator was not positive 
that this bill is an absolute budget 
buster in everyday language, I would 
not be here. It is that in spades. 

Anyone who wants to read this bill 
has to wonder what is it going to cost, 
when the bill is filled with provisions 
like this: “Here is a brand new pro- 
gram; it is going to put pressure on the 
rest of the housing programs for the 
poor and it is authorized at such sums 
as you want to appropriate; score that 
zero for a brand-new program” I note 
that the distinguished occupant of the 
Chair used to be a Governor. Would 
he not love to have a bill like that? 
There are a number of those in this 
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bill and they score it zero. Why did 
you put them in? Because they are 
pretty words or do you intend to spend 
money? I would assume they are put 
in so we can herald across this country 
that we have a new housing bill. It has 
Nehemiah grants in it. It is going to 
take care of slum areas by letting 
people move in and get a $15,000 loan 
with no interest. Then we look and it 
is not supposed to cost anything. Well, 
it is going to cost. You are darned 
right it is, or else it will not work. 

In addition, it is not even for the 
poor. That is why the Nehemiah pro- 
vision has been criticized here on the 
floor of the Senate. 

As I look through this bill I find pro- 
vision after provision of the type I 
have just described. It is no mystery as 
to why you cannot score this bill and 
say what it will cost. That is because 
everybody worked on it with the idea 
that we will make this a low-cost bill 
by putting in provisions that you know 
are going to cost money and putting 
zero on it. 

Lead paint removal: A brand new 
program for HUD housing. How are 
we going to do that? A whole new bu- 
reaucracy is going to have to be hired. 
But the cost is zero, and, of course, it 
does not bust the budget. 

You are assuming you are going to 
get that out of the air? We will think 
it will cost $200 million. 

And for the realtors of America who 
want this bill, let them just take a 
good look at that. They are going to 
have lead paint inspections of private 
dwellings within the next 5 years 
under some plan we do not even un- 
derstand. 

Let the mayors and Governors look 
at the provisions in this bill. We do 
not cost them out either. We are going 
to pay for them some way. Five years 
of rental assistance for anyone that is 
displaced by a CDBG grant because of 
enhanced property value and all kinds 
of other relocation costs, and they are 
zero in this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes has expired. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I conclude and tell 
the Senate with no question, you can 
talk about technicalities but you 
cannot get around the fact that this is 
an absolute budget buster in the midst 
of a budget crisis in the name of hous- 
ing reform. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator form California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. It is sad it is no 
longer possible to accept OMB analy- 
ses with any sense that they are 
honest and accurate. 

Fortunately, we have the CBO that 
we can rely on. 
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RESPONSE TO OMB COST ESTIMATE 

Mr. CRANSTON. We have seen the 
cost estimate prepared by OMB and 
staff has carefully analyzed it. Frank- 
ly, it is so misleading and shot through 
with errors that I am surprised the 
table is being introduced here on the 
Senate floor. 

The conference agreement reflects a 
clear decision to reduce fiscal year 
1988 spending below the current 
levels. That was a very difficult deci- 
sion. Most conferees made it very re- 
luctantly. But they did so because en- 
actment of this housing bill is so im- 
portant. 

The CBO analysis of the bill—which 
is free of the political shenanigans of 
OMB-shows that the bill if fully 
funded, would provide budget author- 
ity of about $15 billion in fiscal 1988, 
and would result in outlays of about 
$600 million. As every Senator knows, 
this bill provides authorization ceilings 
only. Funding for programs in this bill 
would have to be accommodated 
within the overall totals available to 
the Appropriations Committee. 

It is no secret that officials in OMB 
do not want Congress to take any 
action on housing legislation. They 
have fought bitterly to prevent Con- 
gress from passing any housing bill. 
For the past 3 years they have gener- 
ated cost estimates that proved to be 
baseless. As far back as last January 
OMB officials were talking publicly 
about their strategy for getting a veto 
on a housing bill—that was long before 
the details of a housing bill had been 
decided. After the Senate passed a 2- 
year funding freeze, OMB staff gave 
President Reagan a cost estimate 
claiming the bill was a $131 billion 
spending blowout. 

OMB's position on the housing bill 
has long since been discredited. Most 
Members on both sides of the aisle 
know that OMB can no longer be 
taken seriously on this issue. 

Now someone at OMB is circulating 
а padded cost estimate in an effort to 
make this bill appear to be something 
other than the prudent bill it is. 
OMB’s figures are phony. 

First, they throw in over $1 billion 
for “contract amendments.” These 
amounts do not apply to this housing 
authorization. These are amounts that 
the Appropriations Committee may 
have to provide to correct for short- 
falls in appropriations estimates that 
were made in prior years. They would 
have to occur anyway. They would be 
provided out of the totals available to 
the Appropriations Committee—they 
1 not new spending created by this 

Second, they throw in an extra $1 
billion for farmers home programs. 
Again, these amounts are not relevant 
to passage of this housing bill—they 
reflect losses incurred in the rural 
housing insurance fund in prior years. 
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This bill actually reduces new spend- 
ing for rural housing. 

Third, OMB's table suggests that 
"reuse of recaptures" would create 
almost $1 billion in additional spend- 
ing. This is simply false. The bill only 
affects the use of funds that have al- 
ready been appropriated, not new 
funding. Any funds that are recap- 
tured but not rescinded could be made 
available only upon action by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. Conferees do 
not expect any additional spending 
would result from this provision. 

Fourth, the table falsely shows $281 
million in additional spending as а 
result of the public housing operating 
subsidies “СЕТА provision." This pro- 
vision of the bill simply establishes a 
formal process for reviewing out-of- 
date expense levels for public housing 
authorities. That review process can 
have absolutely no impact on fiscal 
1988 spending. And in later years it 
would have an impact not on spending 
totals but on the distribution of funds 
available within the program. More- 
over, this provision expands costs that 
can be considered for reimbursement. 
The reimbursement would have to 
come out of authorizations for operat- 
ing subsidies and would involve no ad- 
ditional spending. 

Fifth, the table includes $100 million 
for the Nehemiah Program and $30 
million for emergency homeownership 
counseling. In fact, the bill authorizes 
only “such sums as may be appropri- 
ated" in 1988 for these programs. To 
date, no appropriations have been in- 
cluded for either program. Under cur- 
rent budget circumstances, the OMB 
estimate is not based on reality. 

Sixth, the table includes $50 million 
for “troubled projects" and “capital 
improvement loans" and smaller 
amounts for several other programs. 
Again, these are inappropriate because 
the bill makes it clear that these funds 
are to be provided out of other 
amounts available. 

In conclusion, the OMB table is 
more an effort of disinformation 
rather than a responsible cost esti- 
mate. 

CBO's estimate would make it clear 
to all Senators that we have here a 
modest bill that provides funding 
levels slightly below the current levels 
for this year. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the motion to waive the 
technical point of order raised against 
Ж conference report оп the housing 

The arguments that have been 
raised here by those that seek to 
derail this bill are, to say the least, de- 
ceptive and misleading. This confer- 
ence report is being attacked as a 
budget buster. There is an implication 
in such arguments that Congress is 
simply pouring money into housing 
programs. That is not the case. 
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Since 1980, in the face of increasing 
affordability problems, housing pro- 
grams have been cut by 70 percent. If 
other Government spending programs 
had been cut by a like amount I am 
sure that we would be running an 
enormous budget surplus today. 

And what about this particular con- 
ference report before us today? Again, 
the budget buster label doesn’t apply. 
This conference report is now $600 
million below the 1987 freeze level 
that was approved in the Senate- 
passed housing bill in March. It is 
below the House-passed level by about 
$900 million. CBO and the Budget 
Committees say this is a $15 billion au- 
thorization and they are right. 

Now, those who have raised the 
budget point of order do have a tech- 
nical basis for doing so. The housing 
bill was exposed to the point of order 
because it included three minor provi- 
sions that, according to the CBO, in- 
volved a total of $47 million in direct 
spending. Indeed, since September 30, 
any bill with even $1 of direct spend- 
ing has technically been exposed to a 
point of order under the Budget Act. 
This minor problem can be rectified. 
And it is my understanding that 
before we complete action on this 
matter today, Senators CRANSTON and 
D’Amato will move to excise these 
three provisions from the bill to 
remove any justification for a point of 
order. 

What makes this situation even 
more troubling is the fact that those 
who oppose this bill are relying on er- 
roneous figures provided by the Office 
of Management and Budget. OMB has 
a cost estimate on this conference 
report that is nearly $4 billion higher 
than that provided by the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. This difference 
is explained by OMB's double count- 
ing funding. OMB has put dollar 
amounts on programs for which no 
money will be appropriated. They 
have generated cost estimates that are 
baseless. In short, they are cooking 
the numbers to suit their arguments. 

So, Mr. President, I hope my col- 
leagues will not be fooled by what is 
taking place today. We are not arguing 
about a “massive budget buster." We 
are talking about what role the Feder- 
al Government should play in the 
housing area. Those who are hiding 
behind budget arguments are in fact 
ideologically opposed to the Federal 
Government providing the bare mini- 
mum of assistance in meeting a critical 
housing shortage nationwide. 

Let me reiterate, housing programs 
have been cut by more than 70 percent 
over the past 7 years. How can pro- 
grams that have taken such cuts be at- 
tacked as budget busters? 

No, Mr. President, this is not a defi- 
cit argument. It’s an argument about 
housing policy pure and simple. I for 
one think this is a prudently crafted 
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bill. It is below last year’s spending fig- 
ures and it addresses critical housing 
needs. 

Mr. President, this conference report 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 391 to 1. There 
is obviously broad and bipartisan sup- 
port for the legislation over there. The 
House is telling us something: that 
they think housing should be a nation- 
al priority. 

Mr. President, let’s move beyond 
these technical and misleading points 
of order, and phony budgetary num- 
bers, and debate the substance of this 
important bill. I yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Hous- 
ing and Community Development Act 
of 1987 ranks among the most impor- 
tant bills to come before this Con- 
gress. Its adoption will overcome years 
of stalemate and confrontation be- 
tween the Congress and the adminis- 
tration determined virtually to elimi- 
nate the Federal role in housing and 
community development. We have the 
opportunity to support the first com- 
prehensive housing and community 
development bill in 6 years. More im- 
portantly, we will reassert our commit- 
ment to a national housing policy 
that, since 1949, has aimed for а 
decent home and suitable living envi- 
ronment for every American family. 

There are three matters of concern 
that we should consider during this 
debate. The first is the matter of fiscal 
responsibility, as reflected in a vote on 
& waiver of the Congressional Budget 
Act. The second is the question of the 
need and merits of the bill itself. Fi- 
nally, we must reflect on the national 
commitment to housing and where 
that commitment figures in our set of 
priorities. 

THE BUDGET WAIVER 

This legislation is а responsible ap- 
proach to housing at а modest cost. I 
have reviewed the cost estimates of 
both the Congressional Budget Office 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget. As my colleagues know, the 
conclusions of those two agencies 
differ significantly. Frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is clear to me that OMB has 
padded its cost estimate to coincide 
with the administration’s thinly dis- 
guised political goal of getting the 
Federal Government out of housing 
altogether. 

There are numerous examples of 
OMB’s disinformation on the cost of 
this bill. For instance, while this legis- 
lation actually reduces new spending 
for rural housing by $360 million, 
OMB attempts to show an increase of 
$1 billion, not because of new spend- 
ing, but because of losses in the rural 
housing insurance fund in prior years. 
OMB’s estimate of $1 billion in new 
spending for the reuse of recaptured 
funds is & complete fabrication, since 
those funds had already been appro- 
priated. 
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Mr. President, the fact of the matter 
is that this bill will not only not cost 
more, it will provide funding at a level 
below that of this year. Beyond that, 
we should understand that if this bill 
becomes law, we will spend less in Fed- 
eral dollars—as much as $300 million 
less—than will be spent if the bill is 
defeated. So the opposition to a 
budget waiver is а technicality reflect- 
ing & philosophic opposition to Feder- 
al housing programs, not a concern for 
austerity in the budget. 

THE HOUSING ACT 

Earlier this year, the Housing and 
Community Development Act passed 
the Senate by a vote of 71 to 27. The 
House of Representatives recently 
passed the conference report by a vote 
of 391 to 1. That overwhelming bipar- 
tisan vote demonstrates the need for a 
comprehensive housing bill and the re- 
sponsibility of the approach we have 
taken. 

In the face of а critical nationwide 
housing shortage, this legislation reau- 
thorizes and improves HUD's assisted 
housing programs and the Rental Re- 
habilitation Program. It increases the 
efficiency and flexibility of the Com- 
prehensive Improvement Assistance 
Program. Rural housing programs are 
reauthorized and made more efficient. 
It encourages the preservation of pri- 
vately owned subsidized housing for 
low-income tenants. Of great impor- 
tance are provisions which will assist 
public housing tenants in making а 
transition to public housing. 

А central feature of the bill is a per- 
manent authorization of the insurance 
authority of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. This is а major step for- 
ward, and it will prevent the use of 
FHA as a political football as it was 
last year, when we had to vote on an 
extension a half dozen times. The leg- 
islation increases the maximum mort- 
gage amount in high cost areas from 
$90,000 to $101,250, and it limits the 
mortgage premium to 3.8 percent. 
Generally, it improves dramatically 
the operation of FHA in the secondary 
market. 

The CDBG Program is reauthorized 
for 2 years, better targets benefits to 
low-income areas, and extends the 
uses of CDBG to rehabilitation and 
economic development. UDAG is also 
reauthorized for 2 years with а more 
equitable distribution formula. The 
bill establishes Nehemiah housing op- 
portunity grants and a Fair Housing 
Initiatives Program. 

Mr. President, this is not а perfect 
bill. But taken as a whole, this is a 
badly needed, fiscally responsible bill, 
and I urge its adoption. 

A NATIONAL HOUSING POLICY 

Finally, Mr. President, this is an ap- 
propriate time to consider the national 
commitment to housing. By 2000, the 
Urban Institute estimates that a third 
of all households, and two-thirds of 
low-income households, will be unable 
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to find adequate housing they can 
afford. According to the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the homeless popula- 
tion is growing as much as 25 percent 
per year. 

Now is not the time to retreat from a 
Federal housing program of subsidized 
assistance and incentives for home- 
ownership. Yet, that is exactly what 
this administration has done. In the 
Reagan years, housing programs have 
been cut by more than two-thirds, and 
a dogmatic pursuit of privatization 
and deregulation have undercut Feder- 
al efforts to encourage homeowner- 
ship. This trend must be reversed, and 
the legislation we consider today is an 
important step toward an adequate, 
responsible national housing policy. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, at the 
outset I would like to state my appre- 
ciation to my good friend and col- 
league, Senator Cranston, for his ef- 
forts in bringing to the Senate the 
first major housing bill in 6 years. 

I am also most grateful to my friend 
and colleague, Senator D’Amato for 
his many efforts on behalf of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1987. 

It is appropriate to point out that, 
though 6 years have passed, both the 
housing and community development 
portions of the bill remain at the same 
funding levels that have prevailed for 
the last 3 years. 

The Community Development Block 
Grant Program will continue to pro- 
vide $3 billion to the Nation’s hard 
pressed local governments to help 
them meet the needs of low and mod- 
erate income residents: Needs that in- 
clude housing rehabilitation, streets, 
adequate water and sewer systems, 
and funds to aid in the creation of or 
the preservation of jobs and local eco- 
nomic development. 

The CDBG Program and the $225 
million provided for the Urban Devel- 
opment Action Grant Program consti- 
tute the major source of Federal as- 
sistance to our urban governments. 
With the loss of general revenue shar- 
ing and the $6 billion it provided annu- 
ally to local governments, we have 
sharply reduced aid to cities and towns 
that now more than at one time in 
recent memory are called upon to pro- 
vide high cost services with reduced 
local resources. 

Overall, HUD budget authority is 
less than half of what it was in 1978. 
While accounting for 7.4 percent of 
the total budget then, it will be less 
than 1 percent in 1988. 

Mr. President, I would like to say a 
few words about the UDAG Program. 
From an initial funding level of $675 
million in 1978 the program has re- 
ceived no more than $225 million an- 
nually since 1982. Contrary to the per- 
ceptions of some, this program has, in 
fact, done much in aid of economic de- 
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velopment in our distressed cities and 
towns. 

The UDAG Program has directly 
contributed to the development of nu- 
merous new industries in southern Ші- 
nois—an area having a long history of 
high unemployment and poverty. 

The UDAG Program has provided 
the funds for the water lines that 
brought the printing industry to 
Salem and Mount Vernon, Illinois. It 
provided the funds for the infrastruc- 
ture that was needed by Flora, IL, to 
bring an automotive parts manufac- 
turer and 200 new, full-time jobs to 
the community. 

Since 1979 the UDAG Program has 
been instrumental in bringing approxi- 
mately 3,000 jobs to southern Illinois 
and served as an incentive for millions 
in private sector investment and im- 
proved local tax base. 

In short, this program, based on my 
experience, has done exactly what was 
hoped for and intended by Congress 
upon its enactment in 1978. 

This reauthorization continues our 
commitment to assist our Nation's el- 
derly and handicapped and the poor 
by providing а combination of pro- 
grams: public housing, direct loan au- 
thority for construction, vouchers and 
rental rehabilitation funds for low 
income households. 

Both decent, safe, and sanitary hous- 
ing as well as decent, safe, and viable 
communities are a worthy goal of gov- 
ernment at all levels and a shared re- 
sponsibility that has been recognized 
as such since the Presidency of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 

Mr. WALLOP. I rise today to join 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado ГМг. ARMSTRONG] in opposing the 
housing conference report. I find it in- 
credibly ironic that while the “budget 
summit" members struggle to meet 
the $23 billion target in spending cuts, 
in the week in which the Gramm- 
Rudman sequester looms large, we are 
here today voting on a bill that au- 
thorizes $15 billion in spending and 
which OMB has scored as actually 
coming in at somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of $19 billion. 

The housing conferees hailed this 
legislation as a great example of fiscal 
austerity. They have heartily patted 
themselves on the back for forging а 
compromise that they assert saves 
more money than either the Senate or 
House version of the bill. But the $15 
billion figure is only a sleight of hand 
deftly accomplished by underestimat- 
ing the costs of a number of programs 
such as rural housing construction, 
and just plain failing to account for 
new housing schemes like the Nehemi- 
ah Grant Program and the Rural 
Housing Preservation Grant Program. 
OMB asserts that when the cost of all 
items in this bill are totaled up, fund- 
ing will actually be nearly $4 billion in 
excess of the level authorized in the 
conference report. Moreover, рго- 
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grams that have been of dubious merit 
for years are slated for continued 
funding—UDAG, in particular, is au- 
thorized to receive another $450 mil- 
lion next year. 

With each budget buster’’—the 
Clean Water Act, the highway bill, 
and now the housing bill—Senators 
seem to be performing the same song 
and dance: They can talk about cut- 
ting the deficit but making those 
tough decisions to vote against exces- 
sive spending is more than they can 
muster. As the Wall Street Journal 
noted this morning in an editorial: 
The housing bill’s “spending impera- 
tives more accurately reflect political 
reality in Washington now than all 
the tough decisions the budget- 
summit players claim to be making.” 
It is time, right now, for the Senate to 
do something about the deficit. I urge 
my colleagues to vote for against waiv- 
ing the Budget Act for this bill and 
vote against the conference report. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I speak 
out today in strong support of the 
Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1987. This piece of legislation, 
the first free-standing housing and 
community development authorizing 
bill since 1980, is long overdue, well- 
crafted, and addresses the undeniable 
needs of a growing number of Ameri- 


cans. 

This is a bill developed by Members 
of Congress who recognize that the 50- 
year Federal commitment to providing 
decent, safe, sanitary, and affordable 
housing for our least fortunate citi- 
zens must not be abandoned. It is also 
founded on the recognition that as 
funding for housing and community 
development has fallen dramatically 
since 1980, the number of homeless 
people living on America’s streets has 
risen just as dramatically; that the size 
of our low-income elderly population 
is growing; and that in much of our 
Nation, the rise in the price of decent 
housing is far outstripping the rise in 
income of our most needy citizens. 

The Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1987 includes basic, nec- 
essary authorization levels for assisted 
housing and community development 
programs. The bill includes technical 
provisions which improve the target- 
ing of housing and community devel- 
opment benefits to the truly needy. It 
permanently authorizes the Federal 
Housing Administration and the Home 
Mortgage Disclosure Act. It extends 
the life of programs which preserve 
and improve affordable housing stock 
in both urban and rural areas. 

This is not a budget-busting bill, as 
its opponents have charged on the 
floor of the Senate. Since 1980, hous- 
ing and community development pro- 
grams have been cut by more than 70 
percent—more than any other Federal 
program area. This bill incorporates 
those cuts. But this is enough. Fair- 
ness dictates that further cuts come 
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from other areas of the budget. This is 
a bill that addresses real human needs 
that are not disappearing, not being 
solved by the trickling down of pros- 
perity from the private sector, but 
rather are growing in magnitude. 

This is also not a bill advanced 
strictly by the home builders, the real- 
tors, and the mortgage bankers, as its 
opponents have also charged on the 
Senate floor. In my home State of 
Vermont, 11 nonprofit organizations— 
public and private—which advocate, fi- 
nance, and build affordable housing 
for low-income people have expressed 
their strong support for this new hous- 
ing authorization effort. 

In my home State of Vermont, the 
need for affordable housing that this 
bill addresses at a basic level has never 
been greater. A recent study by the 
new joint legislative committee on 
housing of the Vermont Legislature 
has found that the average monthly 
rent of a 2-bedroom apartment, state- 
wide, has doubled from $200 to $400 in 
the 6 years from 1980 to 1986. Incomes 
there have certainly not doubled. 

The rental vacancy rate in Burling- 
ton, by far Vermont’s largest city, 
hovers around 1 percent. A vacancy 
rate below 5 percent is considered to 
be dangerously low by housing profes- 
sionals. 

The average median income for a 
Vermont household is approximately 
$21,500. This income level will buy a 
mortgage in the $43,000 range. Unfor- 
tunately, the average price of a two- 
bedroom house in Vermont rose 
almost 30 percent from $51,000 in 1980 
to $64,000 in 1985, and is still climbing. 
The great majority of Vermonters are 
locked into the status of renters, or 
owners of mobile homes. 

Very low income people unable to 
make the transition from institutions 
to the mainstream aren’t the only 
homeless Vermonters. Increasingly, 
families are appearing at homeless 
shelters. Low-paying service jobs will 
not sustain them on the expensive 
housing market. They are having 
great difficulty finding, and keeping, 
affordable housing. 

The Federal Government alone 
cannot solve this Nation’s pressing 
housing problem. There is an increas- 
ingly large role for the State and local 
governments, and for the private 
sector. But the national record of the 
past 6 years shows that without a bal- 
anced, targeted Federal funding pro- 
gram to supplement local and State ef- 
forts, housing that low-income people 
can afford is seldom produced. 

This is an unacceptable situation, in 
light of the proven need. It is time to 
pass the Housing and Community De- 
velopment Act of 1987 and to reaffirm 
in a basic way the Federal commit- 
ment to a basic human need first en- 
acted in the U.S. Housing Act of 1937. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 

yeu back all remaining time on this 
е. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has 15 seconds. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
yield back all time as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to waive section 311 of the Budget Act. 
On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 43, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 380 Leg.] 


YEAS—57 
Adams Durenberger Metzenbaum 
Baucus Ford Mikulski 
Bentsen Fowler Mitchell 
Biden Glenn Moynihan 
Boren Gore Nunn 
Bradley Graham Pell 
Breaux Harkin Pryor 
Bumpers Heflin Reid 
Burdick Heinz Riegle 
Byrd Hollings Rockefeller 
Chafee Sanford 
Chiles Johnston Sarbanes 
Cohen Kennedy Sasser 
Cranston Kerry Shelby 
D'Amato Lautenberg Simon 
Daschle Leahy Specter 
DeConcini Levin Stafford 
Dixon Matsunaga Stennis 
Dodd Melcher Weicker 
NAYS—43 

Armstrong Hatfield Proxmire 
Bingaman Hecht Quayle 
Bond Helms Roth 
Boschwitz Humphrey Rudman 

Karnes Simpson 
Conrad Kassebaum Stevens 
Danforth Kasten Symms 
Dole Lugar Thurmond 
Domenici McCain Trible 
Evans McClure Wallop 
Exon McConnell Warner 
Garn Murkowski Wilson 
Gramm Nickles Wirth 
Grassley Packwood 
Hatch Pressler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
this vote, the yeas are 57; the nays are 
43. Three-fifths of the Senators duly 
chosen and sworn not having voted in 
the affirmative, the motion to waive 
the Budget Act upon reconsideration 
is not agreed to. 

The conference report on S. 825 vio- 
lates section 311 of the Budget Act. 
The point is well taken. The confer- 
ence report falls. 

The Senator from California. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, first the 
Senate is not in order. It is unfortu- 
nate. All Senators here need to under- 
stand our parliamentary situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
now could we ask that the Senator 
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from California or the Chair put 
before us again the unanimous-con- 
sent request so that we know what it is 
and then perhaps we could respond. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment 
from the House. 

That has the effect of removing the 
conference report that has been re- 
jected and getting us to the House bill 
which would then be before the 
Senate and open for amendment. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
be sure I understand the actual import 
of the request. The effect of this then 
would be to put the Senate bill before 
us with the House amendment to it. At 
that stage, if I understand it correctly, 
the House amendment would be sub- 
ject to further amendment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
unless the Republican leader or others 
on our side of the aisle have an objec- 
tion to that, I see no objection to that 
procedure, assuming that we have a 
chance then to offer amendments to 
correct what we see as the defects of 
the bill or better yet to present it ina 
package. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if I might 
have a brief quorum call. 

Mr. BYRD. With the understanding 
that Mr. Cranston does not lose his 
right to the floor. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, reserving my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

E bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I yield for the ma- 
jority leader. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the distinguished Re- 
pubilcan leader. 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION АСТ, 
1988 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate H.R. 
2700. That is the bill making appro- 
priations for energy and water devel- 
opment. Then it will be my plan to go 
out for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

А bill (Н.Н. 2700) making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1988, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed consideration 
of the bill. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE NUCLEAR WASTE POLICY 
ACT 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, to- 
morrow the Senate will be asked to 
vote on a motion to recommit H.R. 
2700, the energy and water develop- 
ment appropriations bill, and to vote 
on final passage. A decision to recom- 
mit the appropriations bill with in- 
structions to substantially weaken the 
nuclear waste provisions, would be а 
giant step backward. 

The Senate has been considering 
H.R. 2700 since November 4, with most 
of this time devoted to nuclear waste. 
After lengthy debate, the Senate last 
week voted 63 to 30 to proceed with 
the redirection of the Nation's Nuclear 
Waste Program embodied in H.R. 
2700. 'To turn away from that position 
now would be a travesty. 

Much of last week's debate focused 
on the status of the Department of 
Energy Nuclear Waste Program. Crit- 
ics of the program told the Senate 
that we must stop all progress in the 
Nuclear Waste Program, that we must 
relook at everything that has been ac- 
complished, so far, and that what we 
need is more study of nuclear waste 
disposal. Others, such as myself and 
my colleague from Idaho, Senator 
McCrLunE, told the Senate that we 
have studied enough, that significant 
progress has been made, and that it is 
time to move forward with the Na- 
tion's Nuclear Waste Program. At the 
end of that debate, the Senate voted 
overwhelming in favor of continuing 
on with the program and in favor of 
redirecting the program according to 
the approach in H.R. 2700. The Senate 
overwhelmingly agreed that this legis- 
lation is essential to keep our Nation's 
Nuclear Waste Program moving for- 
ward to accomplish the goal of safe, 
permanent disposal of spent nuclear 
fuel and high-level radioactive waste. 

The legislation approved by the 
Senate last week will streamline the 
process for finding suitable sites for а 
repository and a monitored retrievable 
storage facility. It will build on the 
foundation laid by the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act of 1982, making refine- 
ments in the existing program but 
keeping it moving forward. This ap- 
proach is vastly preferable to alterna- 
tives that would merely put the pro- 
gram on hold and postpone difficult, 
but essential, decisions. It is vastly 
preferable to alternatives that would 
stretch out the decision process by 
adding unnecessary and complicated 
procedural hurdles. It is vastly prefer- 
able to the alternatives of a two repos- 
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itory system that is embodied in exist- 
ing law. 

There are four principal elements to 
the waste legislation approved by the 
Senate last week. These four points 
are: 

Sequential characterization of candi- 
date sites for a first repository, with 
selection by January 1, 1989, of a pre- 
ferred site from among the three sites 
already determined to be suitable for 
characterization; 

Authorization of a monitored, re- 
trievable storage facility to provide in- 
surance that the first repository pro- 
gram can meet contractual commit- 
ments to accept spent nuclear fuel, to 
establish a capability for safe and uni- 
form packaging and handling of fuel, 
and ensure that backup storage for 
the repository program will be avail- 
able if needed; 

Benefits payments for States, Indian 
tribes, and units of local government 
where the repository and MRS are lo- 
cated; and 

Suspension of further site-specific 
work on a second repository until the 
need is fully evaluated in 2010. 

In addition, several amendments 
were adopted last week that will im- 
prove this legislation. One of these 
amendments will establish a perma- 
nent National Academy of Sciences 
oversight board to review the Nuclear 
Waste Program. This is a constructive 
amendment, which I believe will 
ensure that the program continues on 
course toward a final repository. 
Other amendments adopted by the 
Senate last week will ensure that the 
need for an MRS is evaluated prior to 
construction of such a facility, will 
ensure that the private landowners 
surrounding the candidate repository 
site in Texas are adequately compen- 
sated for any land acquired for site 
characterization, and will phase out 
unnecessary research on crystalline 
rock. 

The Senate spent many hours of its 
valuable time on this nuclear waste 
legislation last week. It is clear from 
the quality of the debate, and the 
extent of Member's involvement, that 
this is an issue of the critical impor- 
tance. It is clear that now is the time 
to make these important decisions on 
nuclear waste. It is clear that this is 
the legislative vehicle for getting the 
job done. 

Mr. President, tomorrow, prior to 
the vote on final passage, there will be 
а motion to recommit H.R. 2700 with 
instructions on nuclear waste. I urge 
my colleagues to vote against this 
motion to recommit the bill. Approval 
of this motion would amount to a total 
rejection of the Senate's hard work on 
this legislation. That would be a giant 
step back. 

I have not seen the language of the 
motion to recommit H.R. 2700 to be 
offered by Senator Внклох. It is likely, 
however, that it wil resemble the 
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Breaux-Simpson proposal that was in- 
cluded as part of the budget reconcili- 
ation package reported by the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

I have heard my colleagues on the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee describe the differences be- 
tween their proposed amendments to 
the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
and the pending legislation as minor. 
On their face, perhaps these differ- 
ences seem minor. But, make no mis- 
takes, these differences are significant. 
They are subtle, but they are signifi- 
cant. The proposals put forth by my 
colleagues, Mr. BREAUX and Mr. бімр- 
SON, would be what I would call killer 
e a to the pending legisla- 
tion. 

Let me explain why I believe these 
differences are really killer amend- 
ments. 

First, the Breaux-Simpson proposal 
would delay selection of a preferred 
site for characterization until 1991 or 
beyond. Between now and that selec- 
tion date, the Breaux-Simpson propos- 
al would require surface-based testing 
at all three of the candidate sites—in 
Washington, Nevada, and Texas. In 
addition to delaying the selection un- 
necessarily, it would also minimize 
substantially the benefits to be gained 
from selecting a preferred site and 
concentrating technical expertise on 
that one site. According to the Depart- 
ment of Energy, such a surface-based 
testing program could take as long as 3 
to 5 years and would be in addition to 
the 5- to 7-year test program already 
envisioned that would involve the 
drilling of an exploratory shaft for at- 
depth characterization. 

Furthermore, this surface-based 
testing is not likely to reveal the so- 
called fatal flaws that would disqualify 
any of these three sites. At the end of 
that 3- to 5-year period, the selection 
of a preferred site would be made 
based on available information. The 
Department would then proceed to 
conduct 5 to 7 years of detailed testing 
їп an exploratory shaft facility. It is 
during that period of at-depth testing 
that the suitability of the site for a re- 
pository can be determined. The real 
test of site suitability will only be sat- 
isfied by exploration at the proposed 
depth of a repository. 

The Breaux-Simpson approach es- 
tablishes an artificial distinction be- 
tween surface-based testing and at- 
depth testing, with the implication 
that surface-based testing must always 
precede at-depth characterization. 
This simply has no basis in fact. Site 
characterization, by definition, in- 
volves surface-based testing, drilling of 
near-surface boreholes, laboratory 
testing, and testing in an exploratory 
shaft facility at the proposed depth of 
the repository. There is simply no 
basis for the assertion that one part of 
this testing must precede the other 
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part. Some data can be obtained strict- 
ly through surface-based testing, but 
essential information on the suitabil- 
ity of a site for development as a re- 
pository must be collected below the 
surface. All parts of this testing pro- 
gram must be allowed to proceed in 
parallel. 

But it makes no sense, from a fiscal 
standpoint, to spend as much as $2 bil- 
lion per site to conduct this entire site 
characterization program, including 
testing in an exploratory shaft facility, 
at each of three sites. It is for that 
reason that we proposed a program of 
sequential site characterization in the 
pending legislation. 

The Breaux-Simpson proposal pur- 
ports to support the concept of se- 
quential characterization, but it would 
essentially eliminate the benefits to be 
gained by sequential characterization. 
By proposing a period of surface-based 
testing prior to the selection of pre- 
ferred site, the Breaux-Simpson pro- 
posal would virtually eliminate the es- 
timated $3.9 billion savings from the 
pending legislation. According to the 
Department of Energy, a period of 
surface-based testing at three sites 
prior to the selection of a preferred 
site would cost over $1 billion. This $1 
billion would be in addition to the 
costs that would result simply from 
the 3- to 5-year delay in the opening of 
a repository. 

Second, the Breaux-Simpson propos- 
al would require the Department of 
Energy to prepare a full-scale environ- 
mental impact statement at the point 
of selection of preferred site. The 
Breaux-Simpson provision states 
simply that the requirements of the 
National Environmental Policy Act 
will apply, leaving it up to the Depart- 
ment of Energy—and ultimately the 
courts—to determine whether this de- 
cision point is a major Federal action 
requiring preparation of an EIS. An 
EIS at this point will simply cause 
delay and new opportunities for ex- 
tended litigation. 

I do not believe that an EIS should 
be required at the time of selection of 
a preferred site. The NEPA roadmap 
contained in the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982 required preparation of en- 
vironmental assessments at the time 
that candidate sites were selected for 
characterization. These environmental 
assessments were completed in May 
1986. Under existing provisions of the 
1982 act, and the NEPA roadmap in- 
corporated in it, preparation of an EIS 
is required after site characterization 
is successfully completed, at the time a 
license application is submitted to 
NRC. It is at that point that the major 
decision is made, when a site is found 
suitable by DOE and it is then subject 
to the NRC’s rigorous licensing proc- 
ess. 
An EIS at the time of selection of a 
preferred site would be premature. Let 
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me emphasize that all three of the 
candidate sites—in Washington, in 
Nevada, and in Texas—have already 
been selected for site characterization. 
We can already go ahead with detailed 
testing at all three sites. That test- 
ing—without the pending amend- 
ments—will lead to the drilling of ex- 
ploratory shafts at all three sites. 
That activity is already contemplated 
and anticipated under the provisions 
of current law. The nuclear waste pro- 
visions incorporated in H.R. 2700 
would simply direct the Secretary to 
select only one of the three candidate 
sites at which this work would be con- 
ducted. 

The application of NEPA proposed 
by the Breaux-Simpson approach 
would essentially duplicate the envi- 
ronmental assessment process com- 
pleted in 1986, at the time the candi- 
date sites were selected for character- 
ization. There is nothing new contem- 
plated by the selection of a preferred 
site for characterization that would re- 
quire preparation of an EIS at this de- 
cision point. 

Now is the time for making these es- 
sential decisions on nuclear waste. We 
have the information now to make the 
selection of a preferred site for charac- 
terization. All three of these sites have 
already been found suitable for char- 
acterization, and technical experts 
from the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences have affirmed that adequate 
technical preparation has been done 
to proceed at these sites. 

I have heard the critics of this legis- 
lation state that the Department of 
Energy has not done adequate techni- 
cal preparation. I have heard these 
critics say that the Department does 
not have enough information to make 
a selection of a preferred site for char- 
acterization. I have heard these critics 
state that the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission opposes this pending leg- 
islation. 

Let me state to my colleagues, as I 
have stated before, that this is simply 
not true. I have asked the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission this question 
myself on more than one occasion. Let 
me quote from an October 2 letter 
from NRC Chairman Lando Zech: 

The Commission does not oppose legisla- 
tion that would require that only one site 
undergo at-depth characterization. The 
Commission does not believe that simulta- 
neous characterization of three sites is nec- 
essary to ensure the public health and 
safety... The staff has not identified any 
technical reason to preclude sequential site 
characterization. 

While the NRC staff suggested in 
August that a period of surface-based 
testing should be conducted prior to 
the selection of a preferred site, the 
NRC Commissioners specifically re- 
jected this suggestion in their position 
as stated in this October 2 letter. 

Chairman Zech reiterated this posi- 
tion to me in a letter just last week. 
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Let me quote from his November 10 
letter: 

The Commission's views continue to be 
those that we expressed in an October 2, 
1987 letter to you. Simply put, the Commis- 
sion does not oppose legislation that would 
require the Secretary of Energy to select 
one site for at-depth characterization. Si- 
multaneous characterization of three sites is 
not necessary to protect the public health 
and safety. The Commission takes no posi- 
tion concerning the date for selecting a pre- 
ferred site for characterization. 

Let me state again what I said at the 
outset. There are more than just 
slight differences between the pending 
legislation and the Breaux-Simpson 
approach. The provisions included in 
the Breaux-Simpson proposal—delay 
in selection of а preferred site until 
1991, required surface-based testing 
prior to that selection, and required 
preparation of an EIS at the time of 
selection of a preferred site—are killer 
amendments. Instead of streamlining 
the process along a course of sequen- 
tial characterization, the provisions of 
the Breaux-Simpson proposal would 
impose new burdens and create addi- 
tional delays that are unnecessary. 

I urge my colleagues to reject the 
Breaux motion to recommit H.R. 2700 
to the Appropriations Committee with 
instructions on nuclear waste. After 
lengthy debate last week, the Senate 
voted, by а margin of two to one, to 
move forward with the nuclear waste 
program. A decision to recommit 
would simply undo what has already 
been accomplished. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
next of NRC Chairman Lando Zech's 
November 10 letter to me be printed in 
the RECORD. I also ask unanimous con- 
sent that an October 28 letter from 
Secretary of Energy John Herrington 
to Quentin Burdick, chairman of the 
Committee оп Environment апа 
Public works, concerning the Breaux- 
Simpson proposal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, October 28, 1987. 
Hon. Quentin N. Burdick < 
Chairman, Committee оп Environment and 
дерге Works, U.S. Senate, Washington, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been follow- 
ing the actions of the Senate Environment 
Committee regarding the nuclear waste 
issue and wanted to discuss with you some 
particular concerns that have arisen in re- 
sponse to the Committee’s proposal. 

The various House and Senate committees 
have invested substantial time to address 
key issues in the nuclear waste area and the 
Department continues to stand ready to 
assist these efforts in any way possible. We 
remain convinced that an established pro- 
gram for the safe and effective disposal of 
nuclear waste is essential not only for the 
public interest but also for the future viabil- 
ity of the nuclear industry in this country. 
It is crucial that we move forward with the 
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program and do so with a minimum amount 
of delay. 

The proposal drafted recently by the 
Senate Environment Committee as part of 
its reconciliation package addresses several 
critical aspects of the program. I am con- 
cerned, however, that the approach set 
forth in the proposal may impose new bur- 
dens and create additional delays in the 
management of the waste program which 
are not necessary to ensure that the pro- 
gram is conducted in a safe and effective 


manner. 

Specifically, we are concerned that the 
proposal would require a minimum two-year 
delay in the program prior to selection of a 
preferred site and create other scheduling 
requirements which could further push 
back the date when waste could be accepted 
at a repository site. Under this proposal, the 
Department would be unable to accept 
spent fuel by 1998, leaving unfulfilled the 
Department’s established commitment to 
begin accepting waste by that date. 

In addition, we believe the Environment 
Committee’s proposal would fundamentally 
change the program in a way that would 
entail substantially greater costs and bur- 
dens for the program's operation. By requir- 
ing intermediate findings as part of the site 
characterization process, the proposal would 
inject into the program an entirely new 
source of uncertainty with respect to overall 
program costs and scheduling. This require- 
ment, including a mandate for surface-based 
testing of three sites, would impose new 
costs and delays in an effort to obtain infor- 
mation and data which can be acquired 
more accurately and efficiently through full 
characterization. 

Further, we are concerned that the pro- 
posal may refashion the program in а 
manner requiring the consideration of po- 
tential repository sites in 23 states. By in- 
corporating into the proposal the National 
Environmental Policy Act and its require- 
ment of reasonable alternatives, the propos- 
al could effectively repeal current numerical 
limits on such alternative sites. We are con- 
cerned that this requirement, along with 
several other provisions, such as the imposi- 
tion of surface-based testing and the preser- 
vation of pending Court challenges to the 
program, may constitute, in the aggregate, 
rejection by the Congress of the bases for 
major decisions previously made in this pro- 
gram. Such retrenchment, embodying new 
ground rules for analyzing potential sites, 
inevitably risks the consequence of the De- 
partment being required to examine anew 
all locations whose geology, based upon our 
knowledge to date, renders them potential 
candidates for a repository. For your review, 
I have enclosed a list of the potentially af- 
fected states. 

Finally, I believe it is important to express 
the Department's concern not only with re- 
spect to what the Environmental Commit- 
tee proposal would require, but also what 
the proposal would not require. Specifically, 
it would leave out incentives for the host 
state and would fail to authorize a Moni- 
tored Retrievable Storage facility. In our 
view, provisions in these areas would con- 
tribute significantly to the fulfillment of 
the program's objectives and enable them to 
be accomplished on a more efficient and re- 
liable schedule. As you know, we have sup- 
ported efforts to establish these provisions 
and have specifically voiced our support for 
S. 1668, sponsored by Senators Johnston 
and McClure, which contains them. It is our 
hope that the Senate will fashion a legisla- 
tive package that will incorporate such fea- 
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tures and place the program on a track that 
will minimize delays. In our view, the con- 
tinued implementation of the current Act 
would be preferable to legislation that falls 
short of these objectives. 

Again, I appreciate the work of the Envi- 
ronment Committee with respect to the 
waste issue, and look forward to continued 
cooperation with the Congress toward the 
development of a final legislative package. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN S. HERRINGTON. 


POTENTIALLY AFFECTED STATES 
Washington, Nevada, Texas, Utah, Missis- 

sippi, Louisiana, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Caroli- 
na, South Carolina, Georgia, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. 

NUCLEAR REGULATORY COMMISSION, 

Washington, DC, November 10, 1987. 

Hon. J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natu- 

rar Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, 

DC. 


DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This responds to 
your letter of November 9, 1987, in which 
you requested the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission’s views on legislation that would re- 
quire the Secretary of Energy to select by 
January 1, 1989, a single preferred site for 
characterization as a repository from among 
the three current candidate sites. 

The Commission's views continue to be 
those that we expressed in an October 2, 
1987 letter to you. Simply put, the Commis- 
sion does not oppose legislation that would 
require the Secretary of Energy to select 
one site for at depth characterization. Si- 
multaneous characterization of three sites is 
not necessary to protect the public health 
and safety. The Commission takes no posi- 
tion concerning the date for selecting a pre- 
ferred site for characterization. However, it 
should be recognized that sequential site 
characterization could delay the schedule 
for opening a repository if the preferred site 
is subsequently found to be unlicensable. To 
mitigate this concern we have suggested 
that surface-based testing continue at the 
two sites not selected for at-depth charac- 
terization. This is the approach reflected in 
your amendment to S. 1668. Please contact 
me if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
LANDO W. ZECH, Jr. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, 
the Senate is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will please be in order. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. It is difficult for 
the Senate to be able to hear the lead- 
er's game plan. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado and I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the Senate is now 
back on the energy and water bill 
which, for the time being, displaces 
the conference report on the housing 
bill. I àm amenable to having morning 
business if Senators would like to. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Will the leader 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. As I understand 
it, you have displaced further action 
on the housing bill. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. It is actually 
not the housing conference report, be- 
cause the conference report, as I un- 
derstand it, has fallen. But, because 
the conference report itself has been 
removed by the point of order, I am 
not exactly clear on the status of the 
housing bill with the House amend- 
ment and how we would get back to it. 
Would we get back to it upon the 
motion of the leader? Is it still a privi- 
leged matter, or where are we on that? 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield for 
the purpose of the parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. S. 825 
is & message from the House and it is 
privileged for the Senate to proceed to 
its consideration by a majority vote. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, if 
the leader would yield for a moment 
further, I understand the Chair’s 
advise is that it would take either 
unanimous consent or a majority vote 
to proceed to the consideration of it. I 
only ask that not because I have inten- 
tion of delaying our return to the 
matter, but simply to clarify what the 
ground rules are. 

May I, with the indulgence of the 
leader, say that I have consulted with 
the Senator from California and other 
Senators and it is my hope, indeed my 
expectation, that this matter will 
simply be laid aside for a few days 
while we can see if either we can work 
out а package that would be agreeable 
to the Senator from California or, fail- 
ing that, that Senators on this side of 
the aisle would propose an alternative 
or substitute which would be hopeful- 
ly good enough to attract the interest 
and support of the majority. Failing 
that, I guess we would offer individual 
amendments addressed to the specific 
areas of our concern. 

So, I thank the Chair and I thank all 
Senators for giving us the opportunity 
to proceed in this way. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am ame- 
nable to Senators if they wish to 
speak. I wil be happy to put the 
Senate into morning business if Sena- 
tors would like to talk. 

If not I would suggest that we do our 
housekeeping, unanimous-consent re- 
quests, and go out. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be а 
period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 10 minutes, Senators to 
speak therein for not to exceed 5 min- 
utes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. There will be no more 
votes today. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 


HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. I ask unanimous 
consent that the quorum call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I would like to 
revisit the issue of what happens to 
the housing bill. Because there was 
some noise in the Chamber, I do not 
think I heard the ruling of the Chair 
correctly, and then I think I proceeded 
to inaccurately restate the situation. 

Would the Chair state again how the 
housing bill will get before us? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In 
order for the bill to be considered, a 
Senator may request that it be laid 
before the Senate and if the Senate 
acquiesces, then—if the Chair acqui- 
esces, then the Senate will proceed. 

Second is majority vote on a nonde- 
batable motion to proceed. The third 
is by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. President, I 
thank the Chair for that explanation, 
and I would observe that my under- 
standing of that ruling is simply that 
it will be called up upon the decision 
of the majority leader. That would, I 
think, be the tradition; that the leader 
would be the one who would ask the 
Chair to lay it before the body and 
that if any other Senator were to do 
so, then the Chair probably would not 
acquiesce. That would be up to the 
Chair, I guess, to decide. But I assume 
that that would be the case. 

I only wanted to clarify that because 
I think I inadvertently misstated the 
situation a moment ago. 

In any event, the underlying real sit- 
uation, as opposed to the parliamenta- 
ry situation, remains the same. We are 
going to try to put together a package 
that a majority of Senators would like 
to vote for, and we will be back in 
touch shortly about that. 


VITIATION OF ACTION ON H.R. 
218 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action 
taken by the Senate on October 29 in 
insisting on its amendment and re- 
questing a conference with the House 
on H.R. 278, the Alaska Native Claims 
Act, be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? If not, it is so ordered. 


VITIATION OF ACTION ON S. 
1360 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to vitiate the 
action of the Senate in passing S. 1360, 
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а bill to amend the Indian Financing 
Act of 1974. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? If not, it is so ordered. 


INDIAN FINANCING ACT OF 1974 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
[ped proceed to the consideration of S. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


A bill (S. 1360) to amend the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 1974, and for other purposes. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1195 
(Purpose: To permit certain surety bond 
guarantees) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. Inouye, I send an amendment 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], for Mr. INOUYE, proposes ап amend- 
ment numbered 1195. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


At the end of the Committee amendment, 
add the following: 


SURETY BOND GUARANTEES 


Sec. 5. The Indian Financing Act of 1974 
is amended by inserting the following new 
section 217A after section 217: 

“Бес. 217A. (а) The Secretary may guaran- 
tee and enter into commitments to guaran- 
tee а surety against loss as the result of а 
breach by а principal of the terms of a bid 
bond, payment bond, or bonds ancillary and 
coterminous therewith, if: 

"(1) the principal is an Indian tribe, an 
Indian, or an economic enterprise as defined 
in section 3; М 

“(2) the contract involved does not exceed 
$1,250,000; 

"(3) the bond is required if the principal 
is to be a qualified bidder on a contract or a 
prime contractor or subcontractor on the 
contract; 

“(4) the principal cannot obtain the bond 
on reasonable terms and conditions without 
the guarantee; 

“(5) there is a reasonable expectation that 
the principal will perform the conditions of 
the contract; 

“(6) the contract meets requirements es- 
tablished by the Secretary for feasibility of 
successful completion and reasonableness of 


cost; 

“(7) the terms and conditions of the bond 
are reasonable in light of the risks involved 
ed the extent of the surety's participation; 
ani 

"(8) the guarantee or commitment limits 
the obligation of the Secretary to 90 percent 
or less of the loss incurred and paid by the 
surety as the result of the principal's breach 
of the contract and includes such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe in 
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general or as the Secretary determines on 
the basis of the Secretary's experience with 
the particular surety or, in the case of an 
application for a guarantee on behalf of an 
enterprise that is less than 100 percent 
Indian owned, the guarantee or commit- 
ment limits the obligation of the Secretary 
to not to exceed 90 percent of the contract 
amount that is proportionate to the per- 
centage of Indian ownership of the econom- 
ic enterprise. 

“(b) The terms, conditions, and procedure 
prescribed by the Secretary for reimbursing 
а surety for the losses paid by the surety 
may include monthly billing by the surety 
to the Secretary for losses paid by the 
surety and payment by the Secretary based 
upon prior monthly payments to the surety, 
with subsequent adjustments by the Secre- 
tary as may be appropriate. 

"(c) The Secretary may audit in the sure- 
ty's office the documents, files, books, 
records, and other material relevant to a 
guarantee or commitment to guarantee 
under this section. 

„d) The Secretary shall establish reason- 
able fees to be paid by principals and premi- 
ums to be paid by sureties and shall deposit 
them in the Loan Guarantee and Insurance 
Fund under section 217 of this Act. A guar- 
antee or commitment to guarantee under 
this section is а guaranteed loan for pur- 
poses of section 217 of this Act. 

“(е) In this section— 

"(1) ‘bid bond’ means a bond conditioned 
on the bidder on a contract entering into 
the contract if the bidder receives the award 
and furnishes the prescribed payment and 
performance bonds; 

“(2) ‘payment bond’ means a bond condi- 
tioned on the payment by the principal of 
money to persons under a contract; 

“(3) ‘performance bond’ means a bond 
conditioned on the completion by the princi- 
pal of a contract in accordance with its 
terms; 

“(4) ‘surety’ means the person who (A) 
under the terms of a bid bond, undertakes 
to pay a sum of money to the obligee in the 
event the principal breaches the conditions 
of the bond, (B) under the terms of a per- 
formance bond, undertakes to incur the cost 
of fulfilling the terms of a contract in the 
event the principal breaches the conditions 
of the contract, (C) under the terms of a 
payment bond, undertakes to make рау- 
ment to all persons supplying labor and ma- 
terials in carrying out the work under the 
contract if the principal fails to make 
prompt payment, or (D) is an agent, under- 
writer, or any other company or individual 
authorized to act for such person; 

“(5) ‘obligee’ means (A) in the case of a 
bid bond, the person requesting bids for the 
performance of a contract, or (B) in the case 
of a payment bond or a performance bond, 
the person who has contracted with a prin- 
cipal for the completion of the contract and 
to whom the obligation of the surety runs in 
the event of a breach by the principal of the 
conditions of a payment or performance 
bond; 

“(6) ‘principal’ means (А) in the case of a 
bid bond, a person bidding for the award of 
a contract, or (B) the person primarily liable 
to complete a contract for the obligee, or to 
make payments to other persons in connec- 
tion with the contract, and for whose per- 
formance the surety is bound under the 
payment or performance bond. A principal 
may be a prime contractor or a subcontrac- 
tor; 

“(7) ‘prime contractor’ means the person 
with whom the obligee has contracted to 
perform the contract; and 
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“(8) ‘subcontractor’ means a person who 
has contracted with a prime contractor or 
with another subcontractor to perform a 
contract. 

“(f) The Secretary, within the 180-day 
period following the date of the enactment 
of this section, shall promulgate such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to implement 
this section.“. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further debate, 
the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1195) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further amendment? 
Without objection, the committee 
amendment, as amended, is agreed to. 

The question is on the engrossment 
of the committee amendment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read a 
third time. 

The bill (S. 1360), as amended, was 
passed, as follows: 

5. 1360 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

LIMITATIONS ON AMOUNTS OF LOANS TO INDI- 
VIDUAL INDIANS OR ECONOMIC ENTERPRISES 
Section 1. Section 204 of the Indian Fi- 

nancing Act of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1484) is 

amended by striking out “$350,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$500,000”. 
ASSIGNMENT OF LOANS 

SEc. 2. Section 205 of the Indian Financ- 
ing Act of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1485) is amended 
to read as follows: 

Sec. 205. Any loan guaranteed under this 
title, including the security given for such 
loan, may be sold or assigned by the lender 
to any person.". 

AGGREGATE LOANS LIMITATION 

Sec. 3. Section 217 of the Indian Financ- 
ing Act of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1497) is amended 
by striking out “$200,000,000” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
**$500,000,000". 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 4. (а) The last sentence of subsection 
(e) of section 217 of the Indian Financing 
Act of 1974 (25 U.S.C. 1497(e)) is amended 
to read as follows: "All collections and all 
moneys appropriated pursuant to the au- 
thority of this subsection shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 

(b) Section 217 of the Indian Financing 
Act of 1974 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) In the event that the amount in the 
fund is not sufficient to maintain an ade- 
quate level of reserves; as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, necessary to meet 
the responsibilities of the fund in connec- 
tion with losses on loans guaranteed or in- 
sured under this title, the Secretary shall 
promptly notify the President of that fact, 
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and within the 30-day period following such 
notification, the President shall submit to 
the Congress a proposed supplemental ap- 
propriation request in an amount necessary 
to assure an adequate level of reserves.“ 

(c) Any new credit authority (as defined in 
section 3 of the Congressional Budget and 
Impoundment Control Act of 1974) which is 
provided by amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective only to such extent and in 
such amounts as may be approved in ad- 
vance in appropriation Acts. 

SURETY BOND GUARANTEES 


Sec. 5. The Indian Financing Act of 1974 
is amended by inserting the following new 
section 217A after section 217: 

Бес. 217A. (а) The Secretary may guaran- 
tee and enter into commitments to guaran- 
tee a surety against loss as the result of a 
breach by a principal of the terms of a bid 
bond, payment bond, or bonds ancillary and 
coterminous therewith, if: 

"(1) the principal is an Indian tribe, ап 
Indian, or an economic enterprise as defined 
in section 3; 

*(2) the contract involved does not exceed 
$1,250,000; 

“(3) the bond is required if the principal is 
to be a qualified bidder on a contract ога 
prime contractor or subcontractor on the 
contract; 

“(4) the principal cannot obtain the bond 
on reasonable terms and conditions without 
the guarantee; 

“(5) there is a reasonable expectation that 
the principal will perform the conditions of 
the contract; 

“(6) the contract meets requirements es- 
tablished by the Secretary for feasibility of 
successful completion and reasonableness of 
cost; 

“(7) the terms and conditions of the bond 
are reasonable in light of the risks involved 
an the extent of the surety's participation; 
ап! 

“(8) the guarantee or commitment limits 
the obligation of the Secretary to 90 percent 
or less of the loss incurred and paid by the 
surety as the result of the principal's breach 
of the contract and includes such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe in 
general or as the Secretary determines on 
the basis of the Secretary’s experience with 
the particular surety or, in the case of an 
application for a guarantee on behalf of an 
enterprise that is less than 100 percent 
Indian owned, the guarantee or commit- 
ment limits the obligation of the Secretary 
to not to exceed 90 percent of the contract 
amount that is proportionate to the per- 
centage of Indian ownership of the econom- 
ic enterprise. 

“(b) The terms, conditions, and procedure 
prescribed by the Secretary for reimbursing 
a surety for the losses paid by the surety 
may include monthly billing by the surety 
to the Secretary for losses paid by the 
surety and payment by the Secretary based 
upon prior monthly payments to the surety, 
with subsequent adjustments by the Secre- 
tary as may be appropriate. 

“(с) The Secretary may audit in the sure- 
ty’s office the documents, files, books, 
records, and other material relevant to a 
guarantee or commitment to guarantee 
under this section. 

d) The Secretary shall establish reason- 
able fees to be paid by principals and premi- 
ums to be paid by sureties and shall deposit 
them in the Loan Guarantee and Insurance 
Fund under section 217 of this Act. A guar- 
antee or commitment to guarantee under 
this section is a guaranteed loan for pur- 
poses of section 217 of this Act. 
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“(e) In this section— 

“(1) ‘bid bond’ means а bond conditioned 
on the bidder on a contract entering into 
the contract if the bidder receives the award 
and furnishes the prescribed payment and 
performance bonds; 

“(2) ‘payment bond’ means a bond condi- 
tioned on the payment by the principal of 
money to persons under a contract; 

“(3) ‘performance bond’ means a bond 
conditioned on the completion by the prin- 
cipal of a contract in accordance with its 
terms; 

“(4) ‘surety’ means the person who (A) 
under the terms of a bid bond, undertakes 
to pay a sum of money to the obligee in the 
event the principal breaches the conditions 
of the bond, (B) under the terms of a per- 
formance bond, undertakes to incur the cost 
of fulfilling the terms of a contract in the 
event the principal breaches the conditions 
of the contract, (C) under the terms of a 
payment bond, undertakes to make pay- 
ment to all persons supplying labor and ma- 
terials in carrying out the work under the 
contract if the principal fails to make 
prompt payment, or (D) is an agent, under- 
writer, or any other company or individual 
authorized to act for such person; 

“(5) ‘obligee’ means (A) in the case of a 
bid bond, the person requesting bids for the 
performance of a contract, or (B) in the case 
of a payment bond or a performance bond, 
the person who has contracted with a prin- 
cipal for the completion of the contract and 
to whom the obligation of the surety runs in 
the event of a breach by the principal of the 
conditions of a payment or performance 
bond; 

“(6) ‘principal’ means (A) in the case of a 
bid bond, a person bidding for the award of 
a contract, or (B) the person primarily liable 
to complete a contract for the obligee, or to 
make payments to other persons in connec- 
tion with the contract, and for whose per- 
formance the surety is bound under the 
payment or performance bond. A principal 
may be a prime contractor or a subcontrac- 
tor; 

“(7) ‘prime contractor’ means the person 
with whom the obligee has contracted to 
perform the contract; and 

“(8) ‘subcontractor’ means a person who 
has contracted with a prime contractor or 
with another subcontractor to perform a 
contract. 

"(f) The Secretary, within the 180-day 
period following the date of the enactment 
of this section, shall promulgate such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to implement 
this section.". 


TO AUTHORIZE RELEASE OF A 
DOCUMENT BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. DOLE and myself, I send to the 
desk а Senate resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
€ The resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 324) to authorize re- 
lease of & document by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, has the 
Senate proceeded? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 30, 1987, two subcommittees of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations—the 
Subcommittee on International Eco- 
nomic Policy, Trade, Oceans and Envi- 
ronment and the Subcommittee on 
Terrorism, Narcotics and Internation- 
al Operations—jointly heard testimo- 
ny from William Crone. Mr. Crone is a 
United States citizen who has resided 
in Costa Rica, and he testified to the 
subcommittees about operations to 
supply the Nicaraguan Contras. 

After he testified at that open hear- 
ing, Mr. Crone gave further testimony 
at а closed session, responding to ques- 
tions of а special counsel to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The inde- 
pendent counsel appointed to investi- 
gate the arms sales to Iran and the 
provision of assistance to the Nicara- 
guan opposition has now requested 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to provide him with а copy of Mr. 
Crone's closed-session testimony. By 
Senate Resolution 180, agreed to earli- 
er in this Congress, the Senate grant- 
ed a related request by the independ- 
ent counsel for transcripts of closed 
hearings of the Select Committee on 
Intelligence. 

This resolution will authorize the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to 
provide to the independent counsel a 
copy of the transcript of Mr. Crone's 
closed-session testimony for use in the 
independent counsel’s investigation. 
The committee will retain control over 
any decision to release to the public all 
or portions of such closed-session testi- 
mony. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the resolu- 
tion? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 324) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 

S. Res. 324 

Whereas, on October 30, 1987, the Sub- 
committee on International Economic 
Policy, Trade, Oceans and Environment and 
the Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics 
and International Operations of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations received in 
open and closed sessions the testimony of 
William Crone; 

Whereas, the Independent Counsel ap- 
pointed by the court in Іп re Oliver L. 
North, et al. (D.C. Cir. Div. No. 86-6, Dec. 19, 
1986), has requested a transcript of the wit- 
ness's closed session testimony in further- 
ance of the Independent Counsel's investi- 
gation; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by administrative or judicial 
process, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by permission of the Senate; 

"Whereas, when it appears that documents, 
papers, and records under the control or in 
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the possession of the Senate may promote 
the administration of justice, the Senate 
will take such action as will promote the 
ends of justice consistently with the privi- 
leges of the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Rank- 
ing Minority Member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, acting jointly, are au- 
thorized to provide to the Independent 
Counsel a transcript of the closed session 
testimony of William Crone, subject to the 
Independent Counsel’s agreement to abide 
by confidentiality and other requirements 
established by the Committee. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 209 INDEFINITELY POST- 
PONED 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 433, House Concurrent Res- 
olution 209, be indefinitely postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pane Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


VLADIMIR AND MARIA SLEPAK 
WELCOMED TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, Mr. Воѕснут2, Mr. BRAD- 
LEY, Mr. COHEN, Мг. DOLE, Mr. DUREN- 
BERGER, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. LEVIN, 
Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. PELL, Mr. SAR- 
BANES, and Mr, SPECTER, I send a con- 
current resolution to the desk and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will 
be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 90) 
welcoming Vladimir and Maria Slepak to 
the United States. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate 
will proceed to its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution. 

WELCOMING SLEPAKS TO WASHINGTON 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today 
Washington welcomes two great fight- 
ers for human rights, Vladimir and 
Maria Slepak. For the past 17 years, 
the Slepaks have inspired, guided, sup- 
ported, and sustained the Soviet Jewry 
emigration movement from their 
apartment in Moscow and their Siberi- 
an exile. 

The concurrent resolution I have 
sponsored welcomes the Slepaks to 
Washington and salutes their inspir- 
ing courage in confronting totalitarian 
power to advance basic human rights. 
I am proud to have as cosponsors on 
this resolution Senators BOSCHWITZ, 
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BRADLEY, COHEN, DOLE, DURENBERGER, 
LAUTENBERG, LEVIN, MOYNIHAN, PELL, 
SARBANES, and SPECTER. Several of 
these Senators have served with me 
and several members of the House on 
the U.S. Committee to Free Vladimir 
Slepak. 

When the Slepaks arrived in free- 
dom in Vienna several weeks ago, I 
had the privilege of greeting them. 
And Vladimir Slepak’s words at that 
time were sound guidance for all of us 
as we celebrate the liberation of one of 
the Founding Fathers of the Soviet 
emigration movement. He said that 
Soviet policy will have really changed 
when, and I quote, “every Soviet Jew, 
every human being in the Soviet 
Union, has the right to leave his coun- 
try when he wants and where he 
wants.” That is the standard we must 
apply—a tough one, that makes a max- 
imum commitment to principles we 
hold dear. 

Viadimir Slepak said something 
upon arrival in Israel as well. He told 
the crowd that gathered there to give 
him a hero’s welcome that, and again I 
quote, “I am not an outstanding 
person. I’m a simple Jew with a simple 
strength, a holy strength.” Here is one 
thing said by Vladimir Slepak that we 
might all take issue with. The 
strength of Vladimir and Maria Slepak 
may be a simple one, but it is not a 
common one. It is a strength, a depth 
of perseverance, an indifference to to- 
talitarian intimidation, that serves as 
an example to us all. 

This resolution salutes the Slepaks 
as it welcomes them to the capital of 
our country. But it also salutes all 
those Americans, both private citizens 
and public officials, who have helped 
keep up the pressure on Moscow to set 
them free. 

The Soviets may think they are just 
clearing the decks of embarrassing 


‚ issues before a summit. But they have 


done much more. They have rewarded 
those of us in the West who fight for 
human rights in the Soviet Union. 
They have shown our efforts to be 
worthwhile. They have given us more 
reason to fight on. The Slepaks' libera- 
tion is not an end-point—it is just а 
step along the way. The Kremlin may 
still underestimate American commit- 
ment to principles of human rights. 
Our continuing task is to educate 
them once and for all. 

When the Slepaks left Moscow, the 
KGB committed one last act of har- 
assment. They kept the Slepaks' lug- 
gage. Vladimir and Maria can part 
with a few possessions, if they are 
never returned. But something far 
more precious still under the KGB's 
boot—the souls of thousands of Sovi- 
ets who seek to emigrate—continues to 
claim our strongest commitment. 

I thank the Senate leadership for 
their help in passing this resolution. 
And I thank the American people for 
their support in fighting for the free- 
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dom of Soviet Jewry and others denied 
their basic human rights. As we wel- 
come Vladimir and Maria Slepak 
today, let us rejoice in their release 
and rededicate ourselves to the task 
that Vladimir Slepak has helped set— 
the struggle to ensure that “every 
human being in the Soviet Union has 
the right to leave his country when he 
wants and where he wants.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further debate on the 
concurrent resolution? 

If not, the question is on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 90) was agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 90 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 
SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that: 

(1) Viadimir and Maria Slepak were 
among the first to apply for an emigration 
visa from the Soviet Union, and are right- 
fully considered among the founders of the 
Soviet Jewish emigration movement; and 

(2) The Slepaks campaigned tirelessly for 
the right of Soviet Jews and other Soviet 
citizens to emigrate, and these efforts were 
supported by successive U.S. Administra- 
tions, the U.S. Congress, and the American 
people; and 

(3) For their activism on behalf of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights, the Sle- 
paks suffered police harassment, internal 
exile, imprisonment, and loss of employ- 
ment; and 

(4) Despite this severe persecution, the 
Slepaks persevered in their efforts and, in 
October 1987, the Slepaks were permitted to 
emigrate to Israel; and 

(5) Untold thousands of Jews and other 
citizens of the Soviet Union seek to emi- 
grate from that country, but the Soviet 
Government continues to restrict such emi- 
gration in violation of solemn international 
legal commitments of the Soviet Union; and 

(6) The American people and the Congress 
continue to give their strong and unflagging 
support to the right of all Soviet citizens to 
emigrate to a country of their choice. 

SEC. 2. CONGRESSIONAL WELCOME. 

(1) The Congress welcomes Vladimir and 
Maria Slepak to the United States and to 
the Nation’s Capital, and salutes their in- 
spiring courage and that of all Soviet 
human rights activists in fighting for 
human rights in the Soviet Union. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold? 

Mr. BYRD. I withhold. 

Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes as in morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


FRAUD OF THE DAY—PART 15 


Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, on previ- 
ous occasions I have taken the floor to 
identify various cases of customs 
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fraud. My purpose in doing so was to 
demonstrate the pervasiveness of such 
fraud in our economy and to explain 
some new ways we might deal with it, 
beginning with the private right of 
action amendment adopted by the 
Senate as part of the trade bill. 

Today I want to address a different 
kind of fraud which is nonetheless rel- 
evant to the Senate provision. That is 
lawyer’s fraud—the filing of frivolous, 
baseless complaints in order to harass 
importers. I raise this kind of fraud 
because one of the concerns expressed 
about the Senate amendment is that it 
might lead to the filing of just such 
frivolous cases. 

Looking into that concern further, 
and examining current legal literature 
on the subject has convinced me that 
that concern is without foundation. In 
fact, the evidence indicates that recent 
changes in the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure have provided such an ag- 
gressive means of attacking frivolous 
cases that some in the legal communi- 
ty are concerned about the opposite 
problem—a chilling effect on litiga- 
tion, rather than a chilling effect on 
importing. 

When the Senate considered my pri- 
vate right of action amendment on 
July 15, Senator Packwoop raised a 
concern about possible use of the pro- 
vision to harass importers, and I re- 
sponded at that time with a discussion 
of rule 11 of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, which was extensively re- 
vised in 1983 and which, I believe, will 
preclude frivolous proceedings in cases 
that could arise due to the Senate 
amendment. I have subsequently 
agreed, with the support of the Treas- 
ury Department, on a further amend- 
ment to the Senate provision, if the 
conferees wish to adopt it, that would 
place rule 11 sanctions explicitly 
within the private right of action pro- 
vision. That would make even more 
clear our intent that such sanctions be 
applied in these cases. 

Fortunately, there has been exten- 
sive research done on this point with 
respect to the applicability of rule 11. 
In my subsequent remarks I will be re- 
ferring to and quoting from an article 
entitled, “Sanctions Under Amended 
Federal Rule 11—Some ‘Chilling’ 
Problems in the Struggle Between 
Compensation and Punishment,” that 
appeared in the June 1986, edition of 
the Georgetown Law Journal by Melis- 
sa Nelken, an associate professor at 
Hasting college of the Law, University 
of California. 

Rule 11, which provides for manda- 
tory sanctions in frivolous cases, was, 
as I mentioned, extensively revised in 
1983 amid mounting concern that the 
litigation process was being abused. 
Prior to 1983 the rule required a 
lawyer to sign a pleading and to certi- 
fy that he or she had read it and that 
to the best of his or her knowledge, 
“there is a good ground to support it 
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and it is not interposed for delay.” A 
violation of the rule could result in the 
pleading being stricken and/or the at- 
torney being disciplined. 

For a variety of reasons, this was not 
a particularly effective rule. In the 45 
years from its promulgation in 1938 to 
its revision in 1983, researchers identi- 
fied only 19 “genuine adversary rule 
11 motions,” although others may not 
have been reported. As a result, sub- 
stantial revisions were made in 1983, 
which research suggests have been 
quite effective in increasing the use of 
rule 11, possibly to the point where it 
is having a chilling effect on litigation. 

The first change was to extend the 
application of the rule to cover not 
just pleadings but motions and other 
papers filed in court as well. This was 
an important step designed to dis- 
courage dilatory or abusive tactics and 
help to streamline the litigation proc- 
ess,” according to the Advisory Com- 
mittee notes to the 1983 amendments. 

The second important change was to 
add to the subjective standard of good 
faith an additional objective standard 
of “reasonable inquiry.” Most judges 
had interpreted the earlier rule as re- 
quiring a determination that the 
lawyer had not acted in good faith 
before sanctions could be imposed. 
Now, “a lawyer's failure to make the 
required inquiry will result in sanc- 
tions, regardless of her subjective good 
faith. The language of the rule no 
longer restricts sanctions to 'willful' 
violations. Thus, sanctions have been 
imposed under the rule * * * for bring- 
ing claims lacking an adequate factual 
basis," according to Professor Nelkin. 

The third change in the rule was the 
decision to make the imposition of 
sanctions for а violation mandatory. 
Despite this change, the rule still 
leaves to the court а good measure of 
discretion, since it remains to the 
judge to decide whether the rule has 
been violated and whether to impose а 
sanction on the lawyer, the client, or 
both. In addition, while the rule now 
suggests that the sanction imposed be 
an order to pay the reasonable costs of 
the opposing party which are associat- 
ed with the filing, it is still within the 
judge's power to fashion some other 
appropriate sanction, which could in- 
clude disallowing evidence, precluding 
an issue or a claim, or even entering а 
judgment against the offending party. 

In my view, and in the view of Pro- 
fessor Nelken, the clear effect of these 
changes has been to give the rule some 
real teeth which have encouraged its 
use and application. Her article evalu- 
ated use of the rule in the 2 years fol- 
lowing its implementation in August 
1983. During that period there were 
233 cases in which district courts re- 
ported sanctions were considered 240 
times. Of that total, sanctions were or- 
dered in 100 cases, denied in 85; and 
warnings were issued in 42. There were 
nine postponements of а decision on 
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sanctions, and in four cases motions 
for sanctions were invited. This is obvi- 
ously a far greater use of the rule than 
what had occured in the entire 45 
years preceding its revision. To add 
further weight to that count is an arti- 
cle that appeared in the New York 
Times in October 1986, indicating that 
the total had grown to more than 300 
reported district court opinions on 
rule 11 by that time. Furthermore, 
these figures could represent only the 
tip of the iceberg, since most rule 11 
opinions are not reported in the first 
place. 

While the rule 11 revisions have had 
their critics, it is interesting that the 
criticism seems to have come from 
both sides at once. Some have argued 
that the rule is not strictly enforced 
and that judges have tended to be too 
soft on bad lawyering. Others claim 
that mandatory sanctions are too 
harsh and have had а chilling effect 
on lawyers, discouraging them from 
vigorous pursuit of honest claims. 

In my experience with the working 
of legislation, I have learned that if 
both sides criticize something it is 
probably working pretty well, and I 
believe that is the case with rule 11. 
One of the rule's original drafters, 
Harvard Law School Professor Arthur 
Miller, made the same point: “I think 
rule 11 is & useful weapon against un- 
necessary litigation, and most judges 
think that, too. Overall, I'd say rule 11 
is working exactly the way it was sup- 
posed to.” 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
these facts refute suggestions that the 
private right of action amendment will 
lead to frivolous or harassing cases. I 
do not believe that would happen in 
any event for reasons I plan to discuss 
on another occasion. But even if do- 
mestic parties were tempted to pursue 
complaints with no basis, it is clear 
that a remedy already exists, and it is 
equally clear that the remedy—rule 
11—is presently being used quite effec- 
tively exactly as was intended—to pre- 
vent frivolous filings. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCONNELL addressed the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McCONNELL. Yes. 


EXTENSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be extended for 30 minutes so 
that Senators may speak therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield 30 seconds, I ask the 
distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire if he will put me on his 
joint resolution as a cosponsor. May I 
say, that joint resolution has been 
cleared on this side of the aisle for 
action today with the understanding 
that there will be no amendments to 
it, or motions in relation thereto if it is 
agreeable to take it up and pass it 
today. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
for yielding. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Kentucky is 
recognized. 


PROTECTION OF U.S. SHIPPING 
IN THE GULF 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. President, on 
Friday, November 6, a U.S.-operated 
ship, the Grand Wisdom, was struck 
by rocket propelled grenades presum- 
ably fired by Iranians. Following that 
incident, I came to the Senate floor to 
call my colleagues’ attention to a prob- 
lem that I thought would only get 
worse. Now it has. 

Mr. President, the problem is quite 
simple. The U.S. Navy only protects 
American-flagged vessels that transit 
the gulf. Ships that are controlled by 
American companies, but are not 
American flagged, are not protected. 

As could be expected, the Iranians 
have figured out this loophole in the 
Navy's plans. Yesterday, they struck 
again. According to oil industry offi- 
cials, the Esso Freeport was attacked 
by two Iranian boats which fired eight 
grenades. Fortunately, there were no 
injuries or damage done to the tanker. 
The Esso Freeport is owned by Exxon, 
ап American company, but flies the 
Bahamian flag. Exxon pays American 
taxes and the Freeport is subject to 
requisition by the U.S. Government in 
time of emergency. Yet, the Freeport 
ü not eligible for U.S. naval protec- 

on. 

Mr. President, if there were hun- 
dreds of ships that fell into the catego- 
ry of effective U.S. control that were 
seeking protection, I might be sympa- 
thetic to the Defense Department’s ar- 
guments that the task is too large and 
expensive. But, we are actually only 
talking about adding, at the most, 
three to five ships a week to the 
Navy's convoy schedule. I qualify my 
point by saying at most, because it is 
possible that some of these ships may 
prefer to take the risk of traveling the 
gulf alone rather than meet the 
Navy’s timetable. 

Moreover, I asked my staff to deter- 
mine just how costly this additional 
burden of ships would be to the De- 
fense Department. Staff was advised 
that the Defense Department has not 
evaluated costs on a per tanker per 
convoy basis. The Pentagon could only 
tell me that in the past it cost $1 mil- 
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lion a day to operate in the gulf, and it 
now averages $1.5 million. 

What this tells me is cost is not the 
only issue to the Pentagon when cru- 
cial American interests are at stake. 
Mr. President, I couldn’t agree more, 
however, I think American interests 
include American-controlled tankers 
as well as those flying the American 
flag. 

As I mentioned last week, effective 
U.S.-controlled ships meet internation- 
al safety standards, pay American 
taxes, and are subject to U.S. Govern- 
ment requisition in time of emergency. 
And, many of them actually bring 
crude oil to the United States. In fact, 
the Esso Freeport attacked yesterday 
was heading for Texas. Not one Ku- 
waiti reflagged tanker brings oil to the 
United States. I am a little puzzled by 
a policy that protects Kuwaiti re- 
flagged vessels transporting oil and 
gas to Europe and the Far East while 
leaving American-owned and Ameri- 
can-bound tankers vulnerable. 

I would like to make one final point 
before I close. The reason American 
companies choose not to reflag Ameri- 
can is cost. American flags mean 
American crews which can cost as 
much as $4.5 million per ship a year. 
Compared with the $700,100 to 
$800,000 average for a foreign crew, I 
think the companies are making the 
cost-effective decision that keep gaso- 
line prices within reason for my farm- 
ers and constituents. 

Some of you might argue the issue is 
not cost to the oil companies but 
American maritime jobs. I would only 
point out that the Kuwaiti reflagged 
tankers currently being offered U.S. 
Naval protection are exempt from the 
requirement to have entirely Ameri- 
can crews. While they have an Ameri- 
can captain and radio operator, the 
crews are foreign. I should add that 
this exemption is perfectly legal. Mari- 
time regulations only require Ameri- 
can crews on American-flag vessels 
which dock in the United States. Since 
the Kuwaiti reflagged ships do not 
bring oil to the United States there is 
no need for them to have American 
crews. 

Mr. President, last week I asked my 
colleagues whether current policy was 
drawing an arbitrary line of defense 
which essentially invited Iranian 
attack of American controlled ship- 
ping. Given the attacks on the Grand 
Wisdom—and the Esso Freeport I 
think the Iranians have given us their 
answer. 

When we said we would only protect 
American flags on the high seas, the 
Tranian hit an oil platform within Ku- 
waiti territorial waters to test the 
limits for our interests and commit- 
ment. Now that Secretary Weinberger 
has said only American-flagged ships 
are eligible for protection, the Irani- 
ams are once again probing the limits 
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of our interests by striking at Ameri- 
can-controlled ships. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
sphere of American interests includes 
effective U.S.-controlled ships. When 
news broadcasts show the Texas 
bound Esso Freeport under fire and 
the captain pleading for help, the 
American public can only think one 
thing: American interests are under 
fire. 

I raised this concern with Secretary 
Weinberger when he appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee in October. I discussed this matter 
again on the Senate floor last week. I 
will now bring the issue to the atten- 
tion of Secretary-designate Carlucci in 
a letter that I will send today. I am 
hopeful that the Defense Department 
and the administration will reconsider 
their goals and plans for the gulf and 
reach the conclusion that all American 
ships deserve American protection. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


WELCOMING THE AFGHAN 
RESISTANCE ALLIANCE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, Senator 
HUMPHREY. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
send a joint resolution to the desk and 
ask for its consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will report. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A joint resolution (S.J. Res. 221) welcom- 
ing the President Yunis Khalis and the del- 
egation of the Islamic Unity of Afghanistan. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the immediate consider- 
ation of the joint resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer this joint resolution on behalf of 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Гоше, Mr. BYRD, Мг. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. HELMS, and on my own 
behalf. 

Mr. President, today I ask that the 
Senate pay tribute to the people of Af- 
ghanistan by warmly welcoming the 
president of the Afghan Resistance Al- 
liance, Muhammad Yunis Khalis, and 
his associates, who are the leaders of 
several of the parties which make up 
the alliance. 

Mr. President, this week we were vis- 
ited here in Washington, both on the 
Hill and at the White House, by a del- 
egation of Afghan freedom fighters. 
Just recently the Alliance of Afghan 
freedom fighters elected their very 
first president. The Alliance came into 
being 3 years ago. And until just re- 
cently their mode of leadership was 
the rotation of the chairmanship on a 
quarterly basis among the leaders of 
the seven parties which make up the 
Alliance of Afghan freedom fighters. 
Needless to say that mode of leader- 
ship left some things to be desired. 
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So this selection of the permanent 
president in the person of Yunis 
Khalis, one of the political leaders of 
the alliance, is a major step forward 
for the Afghan freedom fighters in 
their effort to oust the Soviets from 
their homeland. 

For 8 years now the Afghans have 
been fighting courageously and at very 
great cost to win back Afghanistan for 
the Afghan people, to oust the Soviet 
occupier. This struggle has been 
waged at very great human costs 
indeed. Something very close to or per- 
haps exceeding 1 million Afghans have 
perished in this struggle against the 
Soviet Army—1 million combatants 
and noncombatants alike, mostly the 
latter, men, women, and children 
alike, and young and old alike. Indeed 
children are a special target incredibly 
of the Soviet Army which has de- 
signed mines in the form of toys, in 
the shape of toys, the appearance of 
toys, which are strewn around and 
sown by Soviet forces and by their 
puppet agents, the agents of the 
puppet government in Afghanistan, 
toys which blow off children’s hands 
when picked up, blow up and disfigure 
horribly their faces, and blinding 
them. It has been a terrible struggle. 

Yet the Afghans fight on against in- 
credible odds. And they are winning 
slowly but surely. This struggle has 
more than a military element. Of 
course it has a political element as 
well. That is why it is important that 
the alliance selected at long last a 
president. That is a major step for- 
ward in the political realm. The pur- 
pose of the resolution is to congratu- 
late the alliance upon the selection of 
its first president and to welcome the 
President Yunis Khalis and his associ- 
ates, the political leaders of the alli- 
ance to Washington. They are depart- 
ing today. 

For almost 8 years, the Mujahideen 
have courageously fought back against 
the brutal occupation of Afghanistan 
by the Soviet Army. Theirs is a fight 
not only for their own freedom, but a 
fight for the concept of freedom ev- 
erywhere. They must not fail. The So- 
viets must not be permitted to succeed 
in forcefully dragging her neighbors 
into the Soviet empire. Justice is at 
stake in Afghanistan. And great geo- 
political consequences likewise are at 
stake. 

That is why the meeting at the 
White House last week between Presi- 
dent Reagan and President Khalis and 
his party was so important. It is vital 
the United States do all it reasonably 
can to help the Afghan cause. Part of 
what we can do is political. The Presi- 
dent's meeting helped in a political 
sense, because it raised the visibility 
and credibility of the alliance, and be- 
cause it highlighted the significance of 
the selection by the Afghan alliance of 
its first president. Prior to that, а 
chairmanship was rotated quarterly 
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among the heads of the political par- 
ties. 

In recognition of the important step 
forward of selecting a president, I 
offer this joint resolution reaffirming 
our support for the Afghan Resistance 
Alliance as the representatives of the 
Afghan people in their struggle for 
freedom, and welcoming the delega- 
tion of the Islamic unity of Afghan 
Mujahideen led by President Moham- 
mad Yunis Khalis. 

Mr. President, last week, the United 
Nations voted overwhelmingly for the 
immediate withdrawal of all Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan. With the 
largest margin ever, 123 members of 
the General Assembly called for the 
complete withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Afghanistan. Tragically, 
since the people of Afghanistan have 
no voice at the United Nations, one of 
the votes against the United Nations 
resolution was cast by the Soviet 
PDPA puppet regime that occupies 
the seat of Afghanistan. 

That seat, Mr. President, should be 
occupied by the very people that we 
are honoring with this resolution—the 
Afghan Resistance Alliance. That is 
not just my view. Last year, in an im- 
portant editorial, the New York Times 
called for the seating of the alliance at 
the United Nations. Their editorial of 
November 19, 1986, stated: 

There's a powerful case in logic, justice 
and precedent for seating the Afghan resist- 
ance. The editorial went on to state: “Al- 
though Kabul controls the cities, the insur- 
gents rule most of the countryside. And no 
less important, despite lopsided United Na- 
tions votes condemning the invasion, the 
Soviet Union still refuses to fix a reasonable 
timetable on withdrawing its troops. . an 
appropriate way to hold Kabul accountable 
for its crimes is to award Afghanistan’s 
United Nations seat to the legitimate resist- 
ance claimants. The prospect of a vote on 
that may powerfully concentrate Soviet at- 
tention on ending a barbarous occupation. 

Mr. President, the Kabul puppet 
regime that occupies the Afghan seat 
at the United Nations, is guilty of 
nothing less than the cooperation with 
the Soviet Army in the genocide of the 
Afghan people. A United Nations 
Report on Human Rights in Afghani- 
stan, issued in February 1986, de- 
scribed the situation in Afghanistan 
as: “approaching genocide.” Last 
month, the Congressional Task Force 
on Afghanistan held a hearing focus- 
ing on human rights in Afghanistan, 
in light of the so-called policy of na- 
tional reconciliation. The conclusion 
of all of our witnesses was that the sit- 
uation of human rights continues to 
deteriorate. One of the witnesses, Mr. 
Charles Norchi and a team of five 
international lawyers spent the past 
14 months thoroughly researching the 
human rights situation in Afghanistan 
and interviewing victims of the PDPA 
regime. Their compelling report—due 
to be released in its entirety tomor- 
row—concludes that: 
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In the view of the independent counsel on 
international human rights, there is consid- 
erable evidence that genocide has been com- 
mitted against the Afghan people by the 
combined forces of the DRA and the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, more than 1 million 
people have died as a result of Soviet 
atrocities in Afghanistan. That figure, 
if applied to the population of the 
United States, would equal 16 million 
dead Americans. One-third of the 
Afghan people have been driven into 
exile. Again, if applied to the Ameri- 
can population, there would be 80 mil- 
lion Americans in exile. 

Despite the overwhelming cost to 
the people of Afghanistan, the Afghan 
resistance continues its courageous 
struggle. In May 1985, the Afghan re- 
sistance took an historic step by form- 
ing the Islamic Unity of Afghan Muja- 
hideen, representing a unified coali- 
tion of the major Afghan organiza- 
tions dedicated to ending the Soviet 
occupation. Since that time, the alli- 
ance has made significant progress. 

Last month, for the first time in the 
history of the alliance, the seven lead- 
ers selected Mohammad Yunis Khalis 
as President of the resistance alliance. 
President Khalis met at the White 
House with President Reagan last 
Thursday. 

President Reagan paid tribute to the 
recent selection and the increased 
unity by stating: 

This new political milestone demonstrates 
that the people of Afghanistan speak with 
one voice in their opposition to the Soviet 
invasion and occupation of their homeland. 
This increasing unity has already made 
itself felt on the battlefield. During the past 
18 months, the Mujahideen fighting inside 
the country have improved their weapons, 
tactics, and coordination, the result has 
been a string of serious defeats for the 
Soviet elite units as well as many divisions 
from the Kabul army. 

Mr. President, when the leaders of 
the alliance met with the President in 
1986, they pressed for formal recogni- 
tion by the U.S. Government. At that 
time, their request was rebuffed as 
being “premature.” However, a state- 
ment released by the White House the 
following day outlined several criteria 
that needed to be met for formal rec- 
ognition. The statement, as reported 
in the New York Times of June 18, 
1987, called for: greater cooperation 
among the alliance, greater control 
over Afghan territory, greater interna- 
tional visibility, and a greater effort at 
the United Nations and at the Islamic 
conferences to “cultivate nonaligned 
nations that might be sympathetic to 
their cause.” 

Mr. President, what is this adminis- 
tration waiting for? In the absence of 
formally recognizing the alliance, the 
United States continues to maintain 
an embassy іп  Soviet-controlled 
Kabul, and the genocidal Kabul 
regime maintains an embassy here in 
Washington! We are long overdue in 
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according formal recognition to the 
Afghan Resistance Alliance—and I 
call, once again, upon this administra- 
tion to formally recognize the Afghan 
Resistance Alliance 


Mr. President, this is an important 
resolution. It honors the Afghan Alli- 
ance, and rightly credits them for the 
remarkable progress they have made 
in recent years. I ask my colleagues to 
support it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further debate? If not, 
the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 221) 
with its preamble, reads as follows: 

S.J. Res. 221 


Whereas more than one hundred and 
twenty thousand Soviet troops are presently 
waging war against the Afghan people; 

Whereas the United Nations General As- 
sembly by increasing majorities has in nine 
annual resolutions called for the Immedi- 
ate withdrawal of foreign troops from Af- 
ghanistan"; 

Whereas Public Law 99-399, expresses the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
should support the efforts of the people of 
Afghanistan to regain the sovereignty of 
their nation through: “vigorous efforts to 
impress upon the Soviet leadership the pen- 
alty that continued military action in Af- 
ghanistan imposes upon the building of a 
long-term constructive relationship with the 
United States"; 

Whereas the Afghan Resistance continues 
to control more than seventy-five percent of 
the territory of Afghanistan, despite more 
than seven years of brutal warfare by the 
Soviet Union; 

Whereas on May 16, 1985, the Afghan Re- 
sistance took an historic step by forming 
the Islamic unity of Afghan Mujahideen, 
representing a unified coalition of the major 
Afghan organizations dedicated to ending 
the Soviet occupation; 

Whereas Public Law 99-354, welcomed to 
the United States the Afghan Resistance Al- 
liance on the occasion of their first official 
visit and reaffirmed the support of the 
United States for the valiant struggle of the 
Afghan people; 

Whereas Alliance plans, as enunciated in 
their January 17, 1987, proclamation to set 
up an interim government under which free 
elections are to be held, are welcome steps 
toward achieving Afghan self-determination 
апа unity among the members of the Alli- 
ance; 

Whereas in & proclamation marking Af- 
ghanistan Day 1987, the President stated: 
“Оп the political front, the Resistance Alli- 
ance has grown more cohesive and more ef- 
fective. One major step in this direction oc- 
cured January 17, when the seven Alliance 
leaders put forward their own comprehen- 
sive plan for a free Afghanistan"; 

Whereas the President also noted on Af- 
ghanistan Day 1987 that “Тһе Alliance has 
also become the focal point for the distribu- 
tion of social services and humanitarian re- 
sources inside the country, thereby helping 
to stem the outflow of refugees and laying 
the basis for reestablishing a free Afghani- 
stan”; 
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Whereas the presence at the United Na- 
tions of the Afghan Resistance Alliance for 
the third consecutive year, and visits by Al- 
liance representatives at capitals around the 
world represent substantially increased 
international visibility for the Afghan Re- 
sistance Alliance; 

Whereas in October 1987 Mohammad 
Yunis Khalis, in the first such selection in 
the history of the Alliance, was selected by 
the Alliance as President of the Afghan Re- 
sistance Alliance; 

Whereas during the week of November 12, 
1987, the President of the Alliance travel to 
Washington on behalf of the Afghan people 
to meet with the President, Congressional 
leaders, and senior American officials: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States— 

(1) Reaffirms its support for the Afghan 
Resistance Alliance as the representatives 
of the Afghan people in their struggle for 
freedom; and 

(2) Welcomes the delegation of the Islam- 
ic Unity of Afghan Mujahideen led by Presi- 
dent Mohammad Yunis Khalis. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed, and I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SENATE  CONFEREES—ACT ТО 
AMEND THE AIRPORT AND 
AIRWAY IMPROVEMENT ACT 
OF 1982 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Pursuant to prior authority of 
the Senate to appoint conferees to the 
conference on the bill (H.R. 2310) enti- 
tled “Ап Act to amend the Airport and 
Airway Improvement Act of 1982 for 
the purpose of extending the authori- 
zation of appropriations for airport 
and airway improvements, and for 
other purposes,” the Chair appoints 
the following conferees on the part of 
the Senate; which the clerk will 
report. 

The legislative clerk read as follow: 

From the Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence, and Transportation: Senators Hol- 
LINGS, FoRD, Exon, DANFORTH, KASSEBAUM. 

From the Committee on Finance, solely 
for the consideration of title II, entitled the 
“Airport and Airway Revenue Act of 1987”: 
Senators BENTSEN, MATSUNAGA, and PACK- 
WOOD. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 
NOVEMBER 17, 1954: OLD SENATE GAVEL 
REPLACED 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 33 years 
ago today, on November 17, 1954, one 
of the Senate's oldest relics was re- 
tired and replaced with a new artifact 
that continues in use today. I refer to 
the Senate gavel. 

The old ivory gavel was сле of the 
most revered articles in this Chamber. 
According to tradition, it was the same 
small, handleless piece of ivory with 
which the Nation’s first Vice Presi- 
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dent, John Adams, called to order the 
first Senate session in New York City 
in the spring of 1789. 

In 1947, the old gavel began to splin- 
ter. Silver disks were added to each 
face to try to preserve it, but during a 
late night session in 1954, while the 
Senate was engaged in a heated discus- 
sion on atomic energy, the yellowed 
ivory began to disintegrate. The old 
gavel had made its last demand for 
order. When no commercial source of 
ivory for a new gavel could be found in 
the United States, the sergeant at 
arms turned to the Indian Embassy 
for assistance. The Government of 
India not only furnished a piece of 
ivory but had a new gavel carved from 
a model of the old one. The Vice Presi- 
dent of India even came to the United 
States to present it in person to the 
Senate. 

On November 17, 1954, the formal 
presentation was made in this Cham- 
ber. Vice President Richard Nixon ac- 
cepted the gift on behalf of the 
Senate, and promised, “We shall place 
the old gavel in a box which will be 
kept on the Senate rostrum, while the 
Senate is in session. We shall use in its 
place the gavel of solid ivory, which 
has been presented to us, it seems to 
me quite significantly and appropri- 
ately, by the largest democracy in the 
world.” And that is just what was 
done. Before each Senate session, a 
page secures from the sergeant at 
arms the gavel case, which contains 
both gavels, carries it into the Cham- 
ber, and places it on the rostrum. At 
the close of the session, the new gavel 
is returned to its place beside the old, 
and entrusted to the sergeant at arms 
for safe keeping. 


50TH ANNIVERSARY BOYS 
HARBOR, INC. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, 50 years 
ago a young man with a dream found 
a way to take a group of poor youths 
out of the streets of the Lower East 
Side of New York and expose them to 
the beauty of the country, the promise 
of a better life and the possibilities 
within them. 

The young man was Tony Duke, a 
youthful idealist who was too young at 
the time to sign the rent papers for 
the old hunting lodge they used on 
that first trip. His dream, however, 
has continued to grow and prosper. 

Boys Harbor today, is the result of 
decades of work by many active, com- 
mitted, caring people, but we should 
all remember that it started as a 
young man’s dream. 

I am confident that I speak for all 
who know him, when I express our 
thanks to Tony Duke for his vision 
and for the 50 years of good work done 
by him and his Boys Harbor. 

The Boys Harbor Camp in East 
Hampton has become a model for simi- 
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lar programs throughout the country 
and the center in Harlem has provided 
education and training for its boys and 
girls that schools often fail to do. 

The results have been remarkable as 
thousands of young men and women 
have been strengthened and motivated 
by their experiences at Boys Harbor. 
Many have gone on to succeed at Har- 
vard, Cornell, Georgetown, MIT, Yale, 
Duke, and other leading universities. 

This year, I am happy to say, Boys 
Harbor, Inc. is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. Almost 25,000 alumni, in- 
cluding nearly 7,000 women, have been 
touched and their lives have been en- 
riched by Tony Duke’s vision. 

I well remember being fortunate 
enough to be a counselor in one of the 
early years of Boys Harbor and seeing 
there the precursor of Outward 
Bound, Gordonstoun and the various 
schools that were set up in the years 
to come that focused on developing 
the qualities of character, integrity, 
intelligence, leadership and physical 
stamina. Kurk Hahn, the great educa- 
tor and founder of Gordonstoun, and 
Tony Duke, while not knowing each 
other, had the same idea in developing 
youngsters. 

According, it is with the greatest of 
pleasure that I wish Happy 50th 
Birthday to Boys Harbor and its suc- 
cessful leader, Tony Duke. 


BENJAMIN CHARNY 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, there 
have been many interesting develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union during 
recent months. The new leadership of 
that country has been credited with 
possessing a willingness to consider 
positive change in their society. There 
is one area, however, in which change 
has been painfully slow, and that is in 
the area of Jewish emigration. 

The Soviet record on emigration re- 
mains unacceptable. Thousands of 
Jews have applied for exit visas only 
to be refused with little or no explana- 
tion. Increasingly Soviet authorities 
have denied immigration petitions 
claiming that state secrecy would be 
compromised by honoring certain indi- 
viduals’ rights to emigrate. Adding to 
the problem, Soviet authorities regu- 
larly deny emigration applications to 
persons who are merely related to an 
individual who may have had access to 
sensitive materials. 

One such case in which Soviet au- 
thorities have used the “state secrecy” 
excuse is that of Dr. Benjamin 
Charny, the Soviet mathematician. 
During the 1960’s Dr. Charney was in- 
volved in some of the early computer 
work in support of the Soviet space 
program. Since 1979, the Soviets have 
repeatedly cited that work when deny- 
ing his numerous emigration requests. 
I do not find this a credible explana- 
tion. My own experience with our 
country’s space program tells me that 
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very little technology remains sensi- 
tive for 20 years. Furthermore Dr. 
Charny’s work has been published in 
the open scientific press and several of 
his research colleagues have been per- 
mitted to emigrate. 

It is an unfortunate fact that many 
Soviet Jews continue to be denied 
their right to emigrate, however, Dr 
Charney's situation is partizularly 
tragic because he suffers from both 
heart disease and cancer. His only 
hope rests with medical treatment 
available in the West, а fact which is 
known to Soviet authorities but about 
which they appear to have little con- 
cern. 

Dr. Charney and thousands of other 
Soviet Jews continue to seek to exer- 
cise their right to emigrate. The Hel- 
sinki final act, an international human 
rights document to which the Soviet 
Union is а signatory, declares that 
emigration is а fundamental human 
right. Yet the Soviet leadership con- 
tinues to ignore its obligations under 
this agreement and to deny the emi- 
gration rights of its people. I find this 
unconscionable. 

In this critical pre-summit period I 
urge the Soviets to demonstrate а gen- 
uine recognition of their people's fun- 
damental human rights, including the 
right to emigrate. An excellent place 
to start would be to expeditiously re- 
consider and approve Benjamin 
Charny's emigration petition. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SHOULD NOT 
BE CUT 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
restate my firm conviction that Social 
Security should be off limits during 
negotiations over deficit reduction. 
The latest proposal under discussion 
by some of the negotiators at the 
budget summit is to delay for 3 
months, in effect to cut, the coming 
year's cost of living increase [COLA]. 
Mr. President, this in my view an en- 
tirely unacceptable means of address- 
ing the real and pressing need to 
achieve deficit reduction. 

It is not proper to redüce the deficit 
the expense of our 37 million Social 
Security beneficiaries because Social 
Security is not part of the deficit prob- 
lem. It is accounted for in separate 
trust funds and is prohibited from 
running a deficit. If there are insuffi- 
cient funds in the Social Security trust 
funds, we don't increase the deficit, we 
stop the benefit checks. To prevent 
this from happening, we reached an 
historic agreement in 1983, putting 
Social Security back on a sound finan- 
cial footing—in fact, as a result of that 
critical action in 1983, Social Security, 
&ccording to the latest report of the 
actuaries, is financially sound for the 
next 75 years, which is as far out as 
they looked. 

Mr. President, in fact, Social Securi- 
ty is in surplus. In order to fund the 
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huge demand on the Social Security 
system that will result when millions 
of “baby-boomers” reach retirement 
age around the turn of the century, 
the trust funds are currently building 
up massive surpluses. Under the 
Gramm-Rudman law, these surpluses 
are already helping us meet our deficit 
reduction target, for the Gramm- 
Rudman law counts part of this sur- 
plus in order to meet our deficit reduc- 
tion targets and to avoid a sequester. 
Those amounts that count toward def- 
icit reduction are $19 billion in fiscal 
year 1987, $38 billion in 1988, $44 bil- 
lion in 1989, $54 billion in 1990, $63 bil- 
lion in 1991, and $69 billion in 1992, 
for a total 6-year deficit reduction of 
$287 billion. 

The surplus in Social Security under 
today's bookkeeping system  estab- 
lished by Gramm-Rudman can, in 
effect, be used to hide spending in 
other parts of the Government. The 
more that Social Security benefits 
might be cut in order to increase the 
surplus in the Social Security trust 
fund, the more that would allow the 
Government to do other spending in 
totally unrelated areas of the Govern- 
ment. 

That is why the President was exact- 
ly right on October 22, when he said 
Social Security should not be on the 
table in these negotiations over the 
deficit. I applaud the President for 
having said that, because Social Secu- 
rity is not part of the deficit problem. 

Another reason why considering 
Social Security cuts at this time would 
be bad policy is that seniors are al- 
ready going to be hit with the largest 
increase in Medicare premiums in his- 
tory—taken right out of their Social 
Security check. In January 1988, just 6 
weeks away, seniors will see their Med- 
icare premiums increase 38.5 percent— 
increasing from the current $17.90 per 
month to $24.80 per month. That 
doesn't even include the increase re- 
sulting from the catastrophic health 
care bill, which just passed the Senate, 
of another $4 per month. Since we are 
asking Social Security beneficiaries to 
pay an additional $10.90 in Medicare 
premiums, the average retiree will al- 
ready have his COLA for next year ef- 
fectively cut in half. 

Seniors and Social Security benefici- 
aries have already made their contri- 
bution toward deficit reduction. The 
Social Security system has already 
been subject to significant budget cuts 
in the 1980's. In 1981, budgetary pres- 
sures led to the reduction or elimina- 
tion of various categories of benefits. 
Again in 1983, when persistent financ- 
ing problems made clear that changes 
were necessary to keep Social Security 
on an even financial keel, even more 
significant reductions were enacted. 
This rescue package, in the following 7 
years, was projected to improve the 
funding of the system by $165 billion. 
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As much as one-third of this $165 bil- 
lion is attributable to benefit cuts, 
much of which resulted from a delay 
of the 1983 COLA. 

Mr. President, seniors have also 
given up a great deal over the past 7 
years in the name of deficit reductions 
through deep cuts in the Medicare 
Program. Dramatic cuts in Medicare 
have sent out-of-pocket health costs 
skyrocketing. No other Federal Gov- 
ernment program has been cut more 
deeply over the past 6 years than Med- 
icare. Provisions for cuts in the Medi- 
care Program have been included in 
7 budget reconciliation bill since 

The Congressional Budget Office 
[CBO] estimated that legislative 
changes enacted from January 1981 
through July 1983, reduced Medicare 
outlays over what would otherwise 
have been expended over the fiscal 
year 1982-fiscal year 1985 period by 
$13.2 billion or 5 percent of program 
outlays. CBO later estimated that 
Medicare Program outlays have been 
reduced by $8.6 billion in fiscal year 
1986, $10.5 billion in fiscal year 1987, 
and $12.5 billion in 1988. 

Mr. President, it is important to look 
at the effect that a reduction in Social 
Security would have on beneficiaries. 
According to recent independent re- 
search commissioned by the American 
Association ої Retired Persons 
[AARP], 331,000 Social Security bene- 
ficiaries—including seniors, children, 
disabled, and widows—would be 
pushed below the poverty line if this 
year’s COLA were to be eliminated 
next year. 272,500 would be those over 
62 years of age. Even if we were to pro- 
vide a partial COLA of 2.1 percent, 
still hundreds of thousands of benefi- 
ciaries, including 126,000 seniors would 
be pushed below poverty. 

Mr. President, it is critical in main- 
taining public confidence in the Social 
Security system that the Social Secu- 
rity trust funds not be tampered with 
in any way, shape, or form. Those sur- 
pluses I talked about have to go in 
now and earn interest over the years 
so that the money is there in the 
future to pay the claims of those who 
are now working but who will retire in 
the future. 

In fact, starting in January 1988, 
workers will see their Social Security 
tax rate increase from the current 7.15 
to 7.51 percent. To increase taxes on 
workers while cutting benefits to sen- 
iors can only further erode confidence 
young people have in Social Security 
being there when they retire. On top 
of the tax increase, already in law 
scheduled to take place, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee lifted the income 
cap on the Medicare payroll tax— 
again taking more from workers while 
eroding the benefits to seniors. 

Mr. President, as part of the 
Gramm-Rudman law we took Social 
Security out of the unified Federal 
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budget immediately, 8 years ahead of 
schedule. We did that for all of the 
reasons I mentioned earlier: 

Social Security is self-financing, it 
has dedicated trust funds, it cannot 
run a deficit, it is actually reducing 
the deficit. 

But we did even more in Gramm- 
Rudman than simply take it off 
budget—we made it illegal to use the 
budget process to tamper with the 
Social Security System. The Budget 
Act now states that any budget recon- 
ciliation bill or resolution that con- 
tains changes in Social Security bene- 
fits is subject to a point of order. That 
means we would actually be violating 
our own rules if we included cuts in 
Social Security as part of the budget 
agreement. 

In addition, although cutting Social 
Security benefits will affect the calcu- 
lation of our deficit targets under 
Gramm-Rudman, it will have no 
impact on our national debt, a much 
more meaningful measure of the Fed- 
eral Government’s financial health. 
Cutting Social Security benefits 
simply increases the excess in the 
Social Security trust funds which the 
general fund must borrow to meet 
other obligations. This borrowing, al- 
though internal to the Government, is 
still counted against the national debt, 
and is still calculated as Government 
borrowing. So cutting Social Security 
benefits and thereby increasing trust 
fund surpluses will not reduce the na- 
tional debt as would deficit reduction 
in other Government programs. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
effort to reach a budget compromise 
to reduce the deficit and send a strong 
positive message to the financial mar- 
kets. However, cuts in Social Security 
do not have to be and should not be 
part of that agreement. 

Social Security trust funds ought to 
be kept separate and apart. I believe 
the work force is entitled to know that 
their money is going into a fund that 
is being used only for Social Security 
and is not being diverted through a 
bookkeeping device or anything else to 
help finance or hide the costs of other 
parts of the Government. An arbitrary 
scaling back of Social Security is not 
in any direct, honest fashion helping 
us financially confront the Federal 
budget deficit nor containing Govern- 
ment borrowing. 

There are many other straightfor- 
ward means of achieving real deficit 
reduction without resorting to what 
amounts to a raid on the Social Securi- 
ty System. With a combination of 
spending cuts in the budget itself, and 
some combination of revenues, I think 
> can get a package that will do the 
ob. 

Mr. President, let us leave Social Se- 
curity alone. It did not cause the defi- 
cit problem and cannot solve it. And it 
should not be asked to solve it. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF EMIL 
WEITZEL TO UNITED STATES- 
LUXEMBOURG FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased today to pay tribute to the 
contribution of Mr. Emil Weitzel, an 
esteemed citizen of Luxembourg, for 
his long and valuable service to the 
cause of sound and cordial relations 
between that nation and our own. 

The American Luxembourg Society 
was founded in 1882 as an institutional 
bridge facilitating friendship between 
the two nations, and 5 years ago held 
its centennial celebration under the 
patronage of His Royal Highness the 
Grand-Duke Jean of Luxembourg. 
Through the Society’s first 67 years— 
until 1949—Luxembourg апа the 
United States were friends, but in that 
year, with the founding of the Atlan- 
tic Alliance, the two nations became 
formal allies. It was also in that year 
that Emil Weitzel began his sustained 
and remarkable role as an agent of un- 
derstanding between the newly allied 
nations. 

From 1949 until 1969, Emil Weitzel 
served as secretary general of the 
American Luxembourg Society; from 
1969 until 1976 as vice president; and 
from 1977 until 1984 as president. 
Since then, Emil Weitzel has served as 
the society’s honorary president, a 
role he continues to perform with 
energy and relish. 

Today, the American Luxembourg 
Society counts 867 Luxembourgeois 
members. This means that, in a popu- 
lation of some 272,000 Luxembourgers, 
there is roughly one member of the 
American Luxembourg Society for 
each 300 citizens—an astonishing level 
of participation for which Emil Weit- 
zel’s efforts must be accorded ample 
credit. 

Although Emil Weitzel has now de- 
livered the leadership of the American 
Luxembourg Society into the hands of 
younger countrymen, his contribution 
and dedication will be remembered 
with gratitude on this side of the At- 
lantic and will, I trust, continue to be 
reflected in the efforts of both Ameri- 
cans and Luxembourgers to maintain 
the bonds of friendship that Emil 
Weitzel so admirably helped to build. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ANGLO-IRISH AGREEMENT 


Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, this past 
Sunday, November 15, marked the 
second anniversary of the Anglo-Irish 
Agreement, a treaty between the 
United Kingdom and the Republic of 
Ireland which gives the Dublin gov- 
ernment a consultative role in the 
daily affairs of Northern Ireland. 

The Anglo-Irish Agreement is per- 
haps the most significant development 
in the affairs of Northern Ireland 
since its creation in 1920. When the 
accord was signed 2 years ago by Mar- 
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garet Thatcher and Garret FitzGer- 
ald, many skeptics doubted that it 
would last 2 months, let alone 2 years. 
Such skepticism was not unfounded, 
as many previous attempts to resolve 
the troubles in Northern Ireland 
through peaceful means had met with 
failure. Happily, though, the skeptics 
have been proven wrong, and the 
accord remains in force today. 

Understandably, the road during the 
past 2 years has been a bumpy one. 
Memories in Northern Ireland are too 
long and distrust runs too deep to 
expect that the path to peace will be a 
smooth one. And, regretfully, the 
mindless violence has not subsided. 
But progress has been made, and to 
quote a voice from a generation ago, 
the winds of change are beginning to 
blow across the province. 

One clear sign of this change came 
in the June 1987 general election, 
when the voters of the north rejected 
those opposed to the treaty. Parties of 
both traditions which had based their 
platforms on opposition to the accord 
lost ground to the voices of harmony. 
It was a significant turning point, and 
signaled that the northern electorate 
has tired of politicians who refuse to 
entertain notions of reconciliation. 

In addition, increasing attention has 
been paid to the lack of equality of op- 
portunity, a very real problem in a 
region where the unemployment rate 
for Catholics is more than twice that 
of Protestants. The British Govern- 
ment’s Standing Advisory Commission 
on Human Rights recently issued a 
report calling for employers to moni- 
tor the religious affiliation of its work 
force and to promote affirmative 
action where feasible. The commission 
also urged the government to 
strengthen the current regulating 
body, which now lacks the teeth to en- 
force the laws on the books. While it 
remains to be seen whether these rec- 
ommendations will be implemented, I 
am hopeful that this report is an indi- 
cation of things to come. 

Progress has also been made on im- 
proved cooperation between the secu- 
rity forces of the north and south, 
making life more difficult for terror- 
ists operating across the border. Fur- 
thermore, a new code of regulations 
has been issued to the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary [RUC], the Northern 
Ireland police forces. Anyone familiar 
with the troubles in the north is well 
aware that the Protestant-dominated 
RUC has not always been eager about 
discharging its duties evenhandedly 
and with equal respect for the two tra- 
ditions. 

Unfortunately, many in the north 
continue to belittle the accord and dis- 
miss it as another failed attempt to 
solve an impossible problem. Admit- 
tedly, the pace of change has been 
slow. And unresolved questions, such 
as the failure to reform the Diplock 
courts (the non-jury, one judge courts 
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which try terrorist cases) are disap- 
pointing and have lowered expecta- 
tions about the long-term future of 
the agreement. 

However, I remain hopeful that the 
Anglo-Irish accord is here to stay. It is 
no small achievement that the agree- 
ment has lasted this long in the face 
of continued intransigence on the part 
of unionist and nationalist extremists. 
The Dublin and London governments 
should be commended for pressing on 
in the face of this resistance. I ap- 
plaud them for their achievements 
thus far, and strongly urge them to 
continue to work within this frame- 
work. 

Mr. President, no one believes that a 
solution to the Irish problem is immi- 
nent. Indeed, the recent IRA bombing 
in Enniskillen which claimed 11 lives, 
and the subsequent shooting of five 
Catholic youths in Belfast, should 
remind us of the obstacles blocking a 
solution to the centuries-old conflict. 
However, I continue to believe that 
the Anglo-Irish Agreements signed 2 
years ago remains the best hope for 
peace and reconciliation for Northern 
Ireland in generations. It provides a 
crucial framework for resolving the 
Irish question. To allow the treaty to 
lapse would represent a severe setback 
to the prospects of peace, and rein- 
force the timeworn ideologies of the 
extremists. We must not let that 
happen. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
SMOKEOUT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on Novem- 
ber 19, 1987, the 11th annual Great 
American Smokeout will begin under 
the sponsorship of the American 
Cancer Society. The smokeout is а 
positive effort to educate Americans of 
all ages about the perils of smoking. 
The goal of the 1987 smokeout is for 
at least 1 in every 5 smokers to give up 
smoking for at least 24 hours. 

This year the American Cancer Soci- 
ety has joined hands with a Rhode 
Island manufacturer, Hasbro, Inc., of 
Pawtucket, to use children's toys as а 
means of educating younger children. 
To help drive home the message of the 
smokeout, Hasbro and its Playskool 
Division have undertaken to modify 
the image of “Mr. Potato Head", a 
popular children's learning toy for 
more than 35 years. 

Today, “Mr. Potato Head", por- 
trayed in life size by a costumed actor, 
met with Surgeon General C. Everett 
Koop to surrender the pipe with 
which he has been associated since 
1952. Hasbro has announced that the 
pipe wil no longer be produced and 
will disappear from store shelves as 
current stocks run down. Symbolically, 
the message to children across the 
land is that smoking is not a necessary 
aspect of adult life. 
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On Thursday, “Mr. Potato Head” is 
scheduled to receive an award from 
the Kennedy School of Government/ 
Institute on Smoking Policy and Be- 
havior in Boston. He will cap his 
smokeout activities in Providence 
where Mayor Joseph Paolino will 
present him with the key to the city. 

I am particularly impressed with the 
fact that the American Cancer Society 
emphasizes education as the path to 
modifying and indeed ending smoking 
behavior. As chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
Humanities, I applaud the American 
Cancer Society for its recognition of 
the role which education can play in 
making the public aware of the danger 
of smoking. 

Mr. President, I commend Hasbro, 
Inc., and Playskool for their contribu- 
tion to this educational effort and I 
urge all Americans to join in a positive 
response to the American Cancer Soci- 
etys Great American Smokeout for 
1987. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
GOVERNING INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERIES AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND JAPAN—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT—PM 87 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which, pursuant to Public Law 
94-265, was referred jointly to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the Magnuson 
Fishery Conservation and Manage- 
ment Act of 1976 (MFCMA), as 
amended, (Public Law 94-265; 16 
U.S.C. 1801 et seq.) I transmit here- 
with a Governing International Fish- 
ery Agreement (GIFA) consisting of 
an Agreement Amending the Agree- 
ment Between the Government of the 
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United States of America апа the Gov- 
ernment of Japan Concerning Fisher- 
ies Off the Coasts of the United States 
of America of September 10, 1982 (the 
Agreement“), signed at Washington 
on November 10, 1987. This Agree- 
ment amends to conform to U.S. law 
and extends for the period of two 
years from December 31, 1987, until 
December 31, 1989, the existing GIFA 
with Japan. The exchange of an 
Agreement, together with the present 
GIFA, constitutes a GIFA within the 
PE ge of Section 201(c) of the 
ct. 

This GIFA is one of a series negoti- 
ated in accordance with the MFCMA 
since 1976. The amendment and exten- 
sion of the GIFA would ensure the 
continuation of mutually beneficial 
joint ventures between the U.S. and 
Japanese fishing industries in the U.S. 
exclusive economic zone. Unless the 
GIFA is extended, these operations 
will cease, causing significant financial 
hardship to U.S. fishermen. 

I recommend that the Congress give 
favorable consideration to this Agree- 
ment at an early date, so that it can 
enter into force before the present 
GIFA expires on December 31. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, November 17, 1987. 


STIKINE RIVER REGION ACCESS 
STUDY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 88 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which was referred to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to the provisions of section 
1113 of the Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act (P.L. 96-487; 
16 U.S.C. 3173), I herewith transmit 
the Stikine River Region Access 
Study. The study was conducted 
through the Alaska Land Use Council 
with the Forest Service and the State 
of Alaska, Department of Transporta- 
tion and Public Facilities as co-chairs. 
The study was done in consultation 
with the Government of Canada 
through the U.S. Department of State. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
m WHITE HOUSE, November 17, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the 
United States announced that he had 
approved and signed the following 
joint resolutions: 

On November 12, 1987: 

S.J. Res. 154. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on November 15, 
1987, апа ending on November 22, 1987, as 
"National Arts Week." 
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On November 13, 1987: 

S.J. Res. 66. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 22, 1987, through No- 
vember 28, 1987, as "National Family 
Week." 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING RECESS 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on November 
16, 1987, during the recess of the 
Senate, received а message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing joint resolution, without amend- 
ment: 

S.J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to provide 
for the extension of certain programs relat- 
ing to housing and community development, 
and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bill and joint resolutions: 

S. 241. An act to designate the Kern River 
аз a national wild and scenic river; 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing November 22, 1987, 
and ending November 28, 1987, as “Атпегі- 
can Indian Week"; 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 22, 1987, as 
“National Adoption Week”; 

S.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 15, 1987, as 
“African American Heritage Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to provide 
for the extension of certain programs relat- 
ing to housing and community development, 
and for other purposes. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the en- 
rolled bill and joint resolutions were 
signed on November 16, 1987, during 
the recess of the Senate, by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 11:44 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bills, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2598. Ап Act entitled the “Commer- 
cial Fishing Industry Vessel Anti-Reflagging 
Act of 1987”; and 

H.R. 2639. An Act to repeal the Brown- 
Stevens Act concerning certain Indian tribes 
in the State of Nebraska. 

At 5:43 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following joint resolution, without 
amendment: 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 29, 1987, through De- 
cember 5, 1987, as "National Home Health 
Care Week". 

The message also announced that 
the House agrees to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2672) to 
amend title 38, United States Code, for 
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the purpose of improving veterans’ 
Housing programs; with amendments, 
in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate. 

The message further announced 
that the House disagrees to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 1900) to amend the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act, the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment and Adoption Reform Act of 
1978, and the Family Violence Preven- 
tion and Services Act to extend 
through fiscal year 1991 the authori- 
ties established in such acts; it asks a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. Ford of Michigan, Mr. Owens of 
New York, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, and Mr. BARTLETT as managers 
of the conference on the part of the 
House. 

The message also announced that 
the House agrees to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3483) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
improve certain provisions relating to 
imposition and collection of criminal 
fines, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment, in which it requests the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced 
that the House agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 1451) to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1988, 
1989, 1990, and 1991; to amend the 
Native Americans Programs Act of 
1974 to authorize appropriations for 
such fiscal years, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that 
the House agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2112) to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1988 for intel- 
ligence and intelligence-related activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government, for the 
Intelligence Community Staff, for the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retire- 
ment and Disability System, and for 
other purposes. 

The message further announced 
that the House has passed the follow- 
ing bill, with amendments, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

S. 1822. An act to make certain amend- 
ments to the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984 
and to improve certain provisions relating to 
imposition and collection of criminal fines, 
and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bill, in which it requests the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H.R. 2839. An act to correct historical and 
geographical oversights in the establish- 
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ment and development of the Utah compo- 
nent of the Confederated Tribes of the Go- 
shute Reservation, to unify the land base of 
the Goshute Reservation, to simplify the 
boundaries of the Goshute Reservation, and 
for other purposes. 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bill was read the first 
and second times by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

Н.Н. 2839. An act to correct historical and 
geographical oversights in the establish- 
ment and development of the Utah compo- 
nent of the Confederated Tribes of the Go- 
shute Reservation, to unify the land base of 
the Goshute Reservation, to simplify the 
boundaries of the Goshute Reservation, and 
for other purposes; to the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on November 16, 1987, he had 
presented to the President of the 
United States the following enrolled 
bill and joint resolutions: 


S. 247. An act to designate the Kern River 
as a national wild and scenic river; 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing November 22, 1987, 
and ending November 28, 1987, as “Атпегі- 
can Indian Week"; 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 22, 1987, as 
“National Adoption Week”; 

S.J. Res. 174. Joint resolution designating 
the week beginning November 15, 1987, as 
“African American Heritage Week”; and 

S.J. Res. 220. Joint resolution to provide 
for the extension of certain programs relat- 
ing to housing and community development, 
and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-2141. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, а report on the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Senate from 
April 1, 1987 through September 30, 1987; 
ordered to lie on the table. 

EC-2142. A communication from the 
President of the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, а report concerning the value of capital 
Stock and retained earnings of the Bank; to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

EC-2143. A communication from the 
Acting General Counsel, Department of 
Energy, transmitting, pursuant to law, noti- 
fication of a meeting relative to the Interna- 
tional Energy Program; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2144. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, а report 

the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where а refund or recoupment is ap- 
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propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2145. A communication from the 
Deputy Director for Collection and Dis- 
bursement, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, а report re- 
garding the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where a refund or recoupment is ap- 
propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2146. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
regarding the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where a refund or recoupment is ap- 
propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2147. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
regarding the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where a refund or recoupment is ap- 
propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

EC-2148. A communication from the 
Deputy Associate Director for Collection 
and Disbursement, Department of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
regarding the refunds of offshore lease reve- 
nues where a refund or recoupment is ap- 
propriate; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, 

ЕС-2149. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Energy, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, а report on a project negotiated under 
the Department of Energy’s [DOE] Clean 
Coal Technology Demonstration Program 
entitled “UCG/Clean Fuels Proof-of-Con- 
cept Project;” to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 

EC-2150. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, a draft 
of proposed legislation approving the loca- 
tion of a memorial to honor the Black Revo- 
lutionary War Patriots; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

ЕС-2151. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, a draft 
of proposed legislation approving the loca- 
tion of a memorial to honor members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States who 
served in the Korean War; to the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2152. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
а report on the National Water Quality In- 
ventory for 1986; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2153. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, а report on 
various aspects of the Superfund program 
and related issues; to the Committee on En- 
vironment and Public Works. 

EC-2154. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
а report entitled “Hazardous Waste Sites on 
Indian Lands;" to the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works. 

EC-2155. A communication from the 
Acting General Counsel, Department of the 
Treasury, transmitting, a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “То amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

EC-2156. A communication from the 
Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, а 
report regarding the activities of the NLRB 
concerning the implementation of the Gov- 
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ernment in Sunshine Act during the calen- 
dar year 1985; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2157. A communication from the Di- 
rector, Office of Workers Compensation 
Programs, Department of Labor, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, notice of a proposed 
computer matching program; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2158. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, a report entitled "Aids: A Public 
Health Challenge;' to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2159. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, an Annotated Bibliography of Sci- 
entific Articles on Aids for Policymakers; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 


Sources. 

EC-2160. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, а report on the Nature and Effec- 
tiveness of the Federal, State, and Local 
Prevention/Education Programs; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2161. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, а report entitled 
"Identifying Individuals at Risk of Institu- 
tionalization;" to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-2162. A communication from the 
Acting Chairman, United States Depart- 
ment of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, а report on the progress of its mis- 
sion and recommendations for а more effec- 
tive program; to the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources. 

EC-2163. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, a draft of proposed legislation enti- 
tled “То amend health professions loan au- 
thorities;" to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 290. A resolution authorizing the 
printing of the report entitled "Highway 
Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation 
Program, Eighth Annual Report to Con- 
gress” as a Senate document. 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 323: An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Kate Lee; Paula Ray; James 
Owens; Nayomie Flood; Janice Sullivan; 
Dorothy White; Charles Sullivan; Bobby 
Sullivan; Andre Sullivan; Johnny Sullivan; 
Billy Sullivan; Patricia Crawley. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. LEAHY: 

S. 1869. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to protect the family dairy farm 
by establishing a regional dairy production 
stabilization program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

5. 1870. A bill to provide for the use and 
distribution of funds awarded the Wisconsin 
Band of Potawatomi in docket 28 of the U.S. 
Claims Court; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1871. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to require the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services to make grants 
for the establishment of pediatric acquired 
immunodeficiency resource centers; to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1872. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to provide for minority popula- 
tions outreach, education, counseling, pre- 
vention, and research activities relating to 
acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. LEVIN: 

S. 1873..A bill for the relief of Miroslaw 
Adam Janinski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself and Mr. 
HEFLIN): 

S. 1874. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to redefine the term "former 
prisoner of war"; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By Mr. FOWLER: 

S. 1875. A bill for the relief of Nisme Gon- 
zalez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. MuRKOWSKI, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, and Mr. GRAHAM): 

S. 1876. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to require the establishment of 
child care centers at Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facilities; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Котн, Мг. CHAFEE, Mr. McCarn, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. LAUTENBERG, and Mr. STAF- 
FORD): 

8. 1877. A bill to restore balance among 
sources of supply for the Nation’s sweetener 
needs, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
د‎ on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
es 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. Dore, and Мг. BYRD): 

8.7. Res. 221. A joint resolution welcoming 
President Yunis Khalis and the delegation 
of the Islamic Unity of Afghan; considered 
and passed. 


. SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 323. An original resolution to pay a 
gratuity to Kate Lee, Paula Ray, James 
Owens, Nayomie Flood, Janice Sullivan, 
Dorothy White, Charles Sullivan, Bobby 
Sullivan, Andre Sullivan, Johnny Sullivan, 
Billy Sullivan, and Patricia Crawley; placed 
on the calendar. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
DoLE): 

S. Res. 324. A resolution to authorize re- 
lease or a document by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations; considered and agreed to. 

By Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. 
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S. Con. Res. 90. A concurrent resolution 
welcoming Vladimir and Maria Slepak to 
the United States; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. LEAHY: 

S. 1869. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 to protect the family 
dairy farm by establishing a regional 
dairy production stabilization pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

DAIRY FARM PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, it is not 
often that a legislator can point to а 
policy which worked exactly as intend- 
ed. But there is good news in agricul- 
ture. The dairy provision of the 1985 
farm bill has worked, and worked well. 

Production is down, demand is up, 
surplus stocks are slashed and the cost 
of this program for the American tax- 
payer has been cut in half. АП of the 
dairy industry can be proud of this 
record. 

Through the use of the whole herd 
buy out, the dairy program is under 
control. As chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, and I want to 
keep it there. 

But, like an irrepressible force, dairy 
production is coming back. But, not 
everywhere. 

For most of our States, milk produc- 
tion this year has either been down or 
flat. But a few States are distorting 
the whole program because they are 
S increasing their produc- 
tion. 

California, for example, increased its 
production by 12 percent in the month 
of September. This figure is notable 
because California’s high participation 
in the whole herd buy out should have 
resulted in a 10-percent cut in produc- 
tion, not a 12-percent increase. 

These high growth areas are, as I 
said before, distorting the operation of 
the farm bill and I believe we need a 
new direction in dairy policy if we are 
to preserve the family dairy farm in 
the rural America. 

The challenges ahead of us cannot 
be ignored: 

We have to hold down the cost of 
the dairy program. 

We want to protect family dairy 
farming across this country. 

We want a program that is fair. 

Here is the problem facing the dairy 
industry now. Under the farm bill, the 
Government is committed to buying 5 
billion pounds of milk product. In ad- 
dition to its price support role, this 
purchase is a type of “national milk 
security reserve” to meet the needs of 
our school lunch and other nutrition 
programs. 

If the Government buys more than 5 
billion pounds of milk products, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must lower 
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the price support level by 50 cents a 
year. 

This 5 billion pound trigger for the 
price cut was intended to send a signal 
to the dairy industry to hold down 
production. But the signal is not get- 
ting through everywhere. 

I hear from my own farmers in Ver- 
mont a great sense of frustration. 

They know their own production is 
stable, yet they are facing price cuts 
over the next 2 years, which would 
mean $9.60 milk in a couple of years. 
But why? Our New England dairymen 
are not wildly expanding. In fact, New 
England actually is short of milk. 

Why are they facing price cuts? Be- 
cause a dairyman, in some other part 
of the country, is expanding. Our Ver- 
mont dairymen cannot control his de- 
cision. They can only suffer the conse- 
quences. 

This is not fair, and I want to do 
something about it. 

Every dairy farmer in Vermont 
wants to help reduce the budget defi- 
cit. Everybody wants to make sure 
that we are all treated fairly. Our Ver- 
mont dairy farmers have done what 
the Congress has asked them to do: 
They have limited their production; 
they have brought it into line with 
demand. Yet, they are suffering the 
consequences because dairy farmers in 
other parts of the country have not 
done what Vermont farmers have 
done. Dairy farmers in other parts of 
the country have not brought produc- 
tion in line with demand. 

So, today I am offering the “Dairy 
Farm Protection Act” and that is what 
this bill is all about. Without some 
new approach in dairy, given the 
trends over the past 2 years, many of 
our smaller dairy farmers are going to 
be driven out of business. 

Here is an outline of this proposal. 

The basic structure and trigger 
under the farm bill will remain intact. 
The Government will continue to buy 
5 billion pounds of product as part of 
the price support program. But in- 
stead of using continuing price outs to 
keep government costs in line, I want 
to move in a new direction. 

We need more local control over 
dairy policy, so I am proposing that we 
divide the Nation into basic dairy re- 
gions. Each region would have a board 
and each region would have a CCC 
base. That is, each region would be as- 
signed an amount of allowable CCC 
sales, based on the average of what 
that region sold to the government 
over the past 2 years. 

If the region does not increase its 
sales to the Government, the price 
support would be frozen and nothing 
would change. However, if the region 
sold more to the Government next 
year, then the producers would have 
to pay an assessment on the increase. 

Under this. plan we would no longer 
use across-the-board price cuts to 
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achieve control over production. We 
would give more control to the local 
producers. 

My bill would allow some experimen- 
tation within regions if the producers 
wanted to hold down Government 
sales, and thus avoid paying an assess- 
ment. The producer board could poll 
local dairymen on various program al- 
ternatives, from product promotion to 
production control proposals. 

There would be more autonomy and 
accountability for each region. No 
longer would the whole country be 
held responsible for one region’s ac- 
tions. 

The region itself would decide how 
costs would be kept under control. If 
they went above the CCC base for 
their region, then they would pay the 
cost. The incentive would be there. 
Region by region, they would have the 
incentive to keep production down and 
keep costs in line. 

There would be more autonomy and 
accountability for each region. No 
longer would the whole country be 
held accountable and responsible for 
one region’s action. 

The Federal Government should 
protect agriculture—but as a safety 
net, not as a booster shot for some re- 
ا‎ which, frankly, do not need the 

elp. 

This bill sets out the outlines of a 
new policy. I hope it sparks a debate 
within the dairy industry. I rather sus- 
pect it will. We need to take a hard 
look at where the dairy industry is 
going and what kind of long-term 
policy we need to protect the family 
dairy farmer. 

The legislation I introduce today 
will be referred to the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. As chairman of that 
committee, I intend to hold hearings 
next spring on this bill and on other 
approaches which address the growing 
imbalance in dairy production in this 
country. 

Mr. President, I do this from a na- 
tional and parochial interest. My na- 
tional interest is as chairman of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. We 
know that we must keep agriculture 
costs in line. Dairy is only one of our 
farm programs. This bill is responsive 
to the budget. 

I also have this interest as a Ver- 
monter. It is a true parochial interest 
in the best sense of the word. I come 
from one of the most rural States in 
this country and, like all rural States, 
farming is an integral part of our life, 
of everything there is in our State. In 
Vermont that farming is primarily 
dairy. It is what keeps the land open; 
it is what creates stability for small 
towns and cities throughout the State 
of Vermont. It is also part of the histo- 
ry of our State—generation after gen- 
eration passing on to their sons and 
daughters a love of the land, a sense of 
husbandry, a study really, almost from 
the time a child is able to walk, in 
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what are the best environmental pro- 
cedures, how do you create food and 
fiber, how do you create life. This is 
part of the heritage we have in farm- 
ing and in our towns and cities in Ver- 
mont. It is very much the same 
throughout all of this country. 

We have some fine colleges of agri- 
culture throughout this country. But 
they offer only a few years of learn- 
ing. Our best farmers have had a life- 
time of living what they did not only 
learn in school. They learned it from 
the time they were little boys and girls 
straight through until they took over 
the family farm. 

If we lose this, we lose so much of 
what is the character of rural Amer- 
ica. My State is changing but still 
needs that farm heritage. 

My bill says that they can do that; 
they can compete; they can stay in 
business if they are good farmers. 
They are not going to have a crutch 
from the Federal Government, but 
they are not going to be damaged by a 
policy which is distorted by another 
part of the country, and which could 
wipe them out of business. 

That is all I ask in this legislation. I 
think we are going to have some fasci- 
nating hearings. One of the things I 
announced when I became chairman 
of the committee was that finally we 
would face up to this question of a re- 
gional dairy program. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
bill cited as the Dairy Protection Act 
and a section-by-section analysis and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, as I un- 
derstand the rules, this legislation will 
be referred to the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. I assure my colleagues 
that it will move its way rapidly to the 
top of the committee’s hearing 
agenda. I will have hearings here in 
Washington. I suspect we will have 
hearings in Vermont and a number of 
other affected States. 

Mr. President, I urge the dairy in- 
dustry to look very carefully at this 
legislation and all dairy legislation be- 
cause times are changing. The basic 
rules in dairy, in fact, the basic rules 
in many of the commodities cannot 
remain the same at a time when we 
are facing such huge budget deficits. 
We need new programs. Farmers are 
not afraid of that. They just want to 
know what the rules are going to be, 
and they want the rules to be fair. I 
hope that we can set out rules that 
will allow them to stay in business, 
allow them to be competitive, but also 
allow them to tell their sons and 
daughters that farming is a worth- 
while existence, go on into the next 
generation and leave that heritage to 
our Nation. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analy- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS: THE DAIRY 
FARM POTECTION ACT 


The purpose of the bill is to establish а 
program whereby the stabilization of dairy 
production would be made the primary re- 
sponsibility of specific regions of the United 
States. The bill is necessary because while 
recent production stabilization programs 
have had the effect of decreasing dairy pro- 
duction in some areas of the United States, 
other areas continue to increase dairy pro- 
duction. The rising production in some 
areas of the United States has a destabiliz- 
ing effect on the dairy industry as a whole. 
SEC. 2. REGIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTION STABILIZA- 

TION PROGRAM. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949 as follows: 

For the calendar years 1989 through 1995, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is to support 
the price of milk through the purchase of 
milk and the products of milk at a level 
equal to the level of support in effect on De- 
cember 31, 1988. The actual level of support 
in effect on December 31, 1988, is dependent 
upon the amount of milk and milk products 
the Secretary of Agriculture estimates will 
be purchased by the government in 1988. 
Current productions indicate that the dairy 
price support level in effect on December 
31, 1988, will be $10.60 per hundredweight. 

If for any of the calendar years 1989 
through 1995, the level of purchases of milk 
and the products of milk under the price 
support program, as estimated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture on January 1 of such 
calendar year, will not exceed 2,500,000,000 
pounds (milk equivalent), the Secretary 
shall increase by 50 cents the rate of price 
support for milk in effect on such date. 

During the period beginning on January 
1, 1989, and ending on December 31, 1995, 
the Secretary shall establish and carry out a 
regional dairy production stabilization pro- 
gram. Under this program, the Secretary 
shall establish at least 6, but not more than 
10, dairy production regions in the United 
States. The regions shall be established 
based upon, among other things, existing 
milk marketing order regions and historical 
transportation and distribution patterns of 
fluid milk and milk products. 

Each region shall be given an authorized 
purchase level for milk products purchased 
by the government under the milk price 
support program. A total authorized nation- 
al purchase level of 5,000,000,000 pounds 
(milk equivalent) is established. This total 
level will be apportioned to each region 
based upon the average of the proportion of 
total purchases of milk and milk products 
by the government during 1986 and 1987 at- 
tributable to that region. 

If, for any of the calendar years 1989 
through 1995, the level of purchases of milk 
and the products of milk under the price 
support program (less sales under section 
407 for unrestricted use) from any region 
exceeds the authorized purchase level estab- 
lished for such region, the producers of milk 
in such region shall pay an assessment de- 
signed to offset the cost associated with the 
purchase of any milk or milk product pro- 
duced in the region in excess of the author- 
ized purchase level established for the 
region. The assessment shall only be for 
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such time and in such amounts as is песез- 
sary to offset such excess costs. 

The assessment shall be collected and re- 
mitted to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, at such time and in such manner as 
prescribed by the Secretary, by each person 
in the region making payment to a producer 
for milk produced in the region and pur- 
chased from the producer, except that in 
the case of a producer who markets milk of 
the producer’s own production directly to 
consumers, the assessment shall be remitted 
directly to the Corporation. The assessment 
shall be levied upon the quantity of milk 
sold in the region for commercial use during 
an assessment period. 

If the Secretary determines that pur- 
chases of milk and milk products in a specif- 
їс region in excess of the authorized pur- 
chase level were caused by the shipment 
into such region of milk and milk products 
produced in another region, the Secretary 
may allocate any portion of such purchases 
determined appropriate to the region in 
which such milk and milk products were 
produced. 

The bill requires the Secretary to estab- 
lish Regional Dairy Production Boards that 
shall consist of not less than 5, nor more 
than 11, members. These Regional Boards 
shall investigate and report to the Secretary 
allegations concerning the shipment of milk 
and milk products from one region to an- 
other and evaluate the impact of such ship- 
ments on the level of purchases of milk and 
milk products in the region; and may devel- 
op and recommend to the Secretary alterna- 
tive programs designed to reduce surplus 
milk production in the region or to ensure 
that costs associated with the purchase of 
quantities of milk or milk products in excess 
of the region’s authorized purchase level are 
not borne by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

The Secretary may implement on a re- 
gional basis any such alternative dairy pro- 
duction stablization program recommended 
by the Regional Board and approved by a 
majority of the milk producers in the region 
through a referendum. Such altenative 
dairy production stabilization program must 
be designed to carry out the purposes of this 
paragraph, including the reduction of pur- 
chases of milk by the Corporation to levels 
not in excess of 5,000,000 pounds milk equiv- 
alent units. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to implement such regional pro- 
gram. 

The members of each Regional Board 
shall be elected by a referendum conducted 
by the Secretary of all milk producers in the 
region. Prospective Regional Board mem- 
bers shall be nominated by eligible organiza- 
tions certified under section 114 of the 
Dairy Production Stabilization Act of 1983, 
or, if the Secretary determines that a sub- 
stantial number of milk producers in a 
region are not members, of, or their inter- 
ests are not represented by, any such eligi- 
ble organization, then by such milk produc- 
ers in the manner authorized by the Secre- 
tary Regional Board members shall be ap- 
pointed for 2 year terms, not to exceed two 
consecutive terms, However, initial appoint- 
ments shall be proportionately for one-year 
and two-year terms. Regional Board mem- 
bers shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be reimbursed for their reasonable ex- 
penses incurred in performing their duties 
as members of the Regional Board including 
а per diem allowance as recommended by 
the Regional Board and approved by the 
Secretary. 
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In carrying out its responsibilities under 
this paragraph, the Regional Board may 
consult with, and obtain information from, 
the Administrator of the Agricultural Stabi- 
lization and Conservation Service, and Ad- 
ministrator of the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, and other available sources of infor- 
mation. 

SEC. 3, RECORDS AND REPORTS. 

This section provides that each producer 
who markets milk, each person who sells 
milk or milk products to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and each person re- 
quired to make payment to the Corporation 
or collect assessments under the milk price 
support program must keep such records 
and make such reports, in such manner, as 
the Secretary determines necessary to carry 
out the milk price support program and the 
regional production stabilization program. 
SEC. 4. MARKETING PENALTIES. 

This section provides that each person 
who fails to remit to the Corporation the as- 
sessments required to be collected under the 
regional dairy stabilization program shall be 
liable, in addition to any amount due, for a 
marketing penalty at a rate equal to the 
support price for milk in effect at the time 
the failure occurs on the quantity of milk as 
to which the failure applies. 

SEC. 5. REGULATIONS. 

This section authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to issue such regulations as are 
determined necessary to implement the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall be effective as of January 1, 

1989. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1870. A bill to provide for the use 
and distribution of funds awarded the 
Wisconsin Band of Potawatomi in 
docket 28 of the United States Claims 
Court; to the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

USE AND DISTRIBUTION OF WISCONSIN BAND OF 
POTAWATOMI JUDGMENT FUNDS 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Forest County Potawatomi Communi- 
ty is a small tribe in Crandon, WI 
which was granted a judgment fund in 
Docket No. 28 before the U.S. Claims 
Court on May 17, 1983. These funds 
were appropriated by Congress on 
April 2, 1985 and are currently being 
held by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Judgment Distribution Act of 
1973 provides for distribution of such 
judgment funds without legislation if 
а plan for the use of the funds is sub- 
mitted within 1 year and a hearing is 
held. Unfortunately, the hearing 
scheduled in Minneapolis was can- 
celled due to a severe snow storm and 
the deadline was missed. Therefore, 
legislation must now be enacted to dis- 
tribute the funds to the Potawatomi 
Tribe of Wisconsin and the Hannaville 
Tribe of Michigan. 

This bill will make it possible for the 
tribes to receive their judgment funds. 
The two tribes have agreed on the di- 
vision of the funds between them- 
selves and the Secretary of the Interi- 
or has approved the use of the funds 
for social and economic development. I 
am, therefore, pleased to introduce 
this bill which will release the judg- 
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ment funds and assist these two tribes 
in their social and economic develop- 
ment. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

8. 1871. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to require the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
to make grants for the establishment 
of pediatric acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome resource centers; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

PEDIATRIC ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 

SYNDROME (AIDS) RESOURCE CENTERS ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today 
I introduce the Pediatric Acquired Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome Resource 
Centers Act to address the growing 
crisis of providing care for children 
suffering from the acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome [AIDS]. 

More than 3,000 infants may become 
infected with the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus each year during the next 
3 years. As of November 9, 1987, a 
total of 641 youngsters under 13 years 
of age had contracted the disease; 398 
have died. These children, who usually 
become infected through their moth- 
ers during pregnancy, at the time of 
delivery, or after birth through breast 
feeding, have become the new ''throw- 
away” children. 

Orphaned or abandoned by parents 
and other family members, many of 
these children lie in hospital wards 
from birth through at least their 15th 
month, when test results can show 
whether they have actually contracted 
AIDS. For those youths found to have 
contracted the disease, foster care and 
adoption frequently are not options. 
Because potential foster parents fear 
contracting the disease or being ostra- 
cized for caring for an AIDS patient, 
few foster homes will accept these 
youngsters. Babies who test negative 
often fare no better, when their medi- 
cal histories indicate that they even 
were suspected of having AIDS. Thus, 
we have developed within our society 
“boarder babies“ children whose 
homes become a hospital ward and 
whose only care, nurturing, affection, 
or stimulation is provided by their 
nurses and other hospital staff. 

Mr. President, most of these chil- 
dren are in hospitals because they are 
homeless—there is no place else for 
them to go. Many cities and communi- 
ties are not providing foster care or fa- 
cilitating at-home care for these chil- 
dren—and this failure carries an exor- 
bitant monetary penalty. For example, 
caring for an HIV-infected child at 
Harlem Hospital costs $600 per day, as 
compared to an expected $161 per day 
at Hale’s Cradle, a foster facility 
which will open in Harlem this fall to 
provide care to AIDS babies. Indeed, a 
pediatric AIDS cost study at Harlem 
Hospital indicated that the cost of 
caring for 37 AIDS children, ages 10 
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months to 5% years, totaled $3.3 mil- 
оп, 

My legislation, the Pediatric Ac- 
quired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
Resource Centers Act, provides $25 
million in fiscal year 1988 and with ap- 
propriations for 1989 and 1990 to be 
determined later. Funds are to be used 
by hospitals for costs associated with 
the care of pediatric AIDS patients, in- 
cluding staffing, research, acquisition 
of equipment, renovation of facilities, 
and education, training, and services 
related to providing foster care and 
home care. 

Mr. President, according to experts 
at the Children's Hospital of Philadel- 
phia, there will be approximately 
10,000 cases of pediatric AIDS in this 
country by 1991. Currently, Pennsyl- 
vania ranks 9th of 37 States with pedi- 
atric AIDS cases. In my State, the 
Children's Hospital of Philadelphia is 
developing a comprehensive plan for 
education, patient care, and research 
relating to pediatric AIDS. Our hospi- 
tals, social service agencies, and com- 
munities desperately need help in ad- 
dressing this particularly sad aspect of 
the AIDS problem. The Federal in- 
vestment we make in aiding them will 
improve the quality of life for sick 
children by more effectively utilizing 
our limited health care dollars. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the ‘Pediatric 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) Resource Centers Act of 1987". 

SEC. 2. PEDIATRIC ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME RESOURCE CENTERS. 

Part B of title III of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

"SEC. 319A. PEDIATRIC ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME RESOURCE CEN- 
TERS. 

“(а) Grants.—The Secretary shall make 
grants to hospitals to support the develop- 
ment and establishment in hospitals of pedi- 
atric acquired immunodeficiency syndrome 
resource centers. Such centers shall provide 
care and treatment for children infected 
with the human immunodeficiency virus 
and who have contracted acquired immuno- 
deficiency syndrome and shall conduct re- 
search relating to the provision of such care 
and treatment. In making grants under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority 
funding to hospitals that have a history of 
providing care and treatment for such chil- 
dren and that have established relation- 
ships with community-based resources for 
the provision of foster care and home care 
for such children. 

„b) Uses.—Payments under a grant under 
this section may be used by a hospital to 
pay the costs of— 
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“(1) salaries for staff for pediatric ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome ге- 
source centers; 

“(2) the acquisition of equipment for such 
centers; 

"(3) the renovation of facilities for such 
centers; and 

“(4) other items and services necessary to 
provide care and treatment for children in- 
fected with the human immunodeficiency 
virus. 

“(c) APPLICATION.—No grant may be made 
under this section unless an application 
therefor is submitted to the Secretary in 
such form at such time, and containing such 
information, as the Secretary may by regu- 
lation prescribe. 

d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
To carry out this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $25,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for each of the fiscal years 1989 and 
1990.”. 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1872. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for mi- 
nority populations outreach, educa- 
tion, counseling, prevention, and re- 
search activities relating to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

MINORITY ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFICIENCY SYN- 
DROME [AIDS] AWARENESS AND PREVENTION 
PROJECTS ACT 
Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today 

I am introducing the Minority Ac- 

quired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 

Awareness and Prevention Projects 

Act, legislation to provide for a target- 

ed outreach and risk reduction pro- 

gram to help prevent the further 
spread of the deadly acquired immu- 
nodeficiency syndrome [AIDS] among 
minority populations in the United 
States. This bill responds to minority 
community concerns regarding the dis- 
tribution of AIDS funding and recog- 
nizes the critical importance of stimu- 
lating prevention activities at the 
grassroots level and increasing public 
awareness of AIDS as a minority 
health issue. Of over 44,000 reported 

AIDS cases in this country, over 17,000 

involve minorities, primarily black and 

Hispanic. 

In the recent efforts to increase 
public awareness about the incidence 
of AIDS, one key factor has had mini- 
mal attention—the  disproportionate 
representation of minorities in the 
AIDS caseload. Although blacks and 
Hispanics represent only 11 percent 
and 8 percent, respectively, of the U.S. 
population, 25 percent of AIDS pa- 
tients have been black and 14 percent 
have been Hispanic. AIDS cases are 
occurring nearly three times more fre- 
quently among black and Hispanic 
men than among white men, as meas- 
ured by reported cases per million pop- 
ulation. Among women and children 
with AIDS, blacks and Hispanics pre- 
dominate: 71 percent of the women 
and 80 percent of the children with 
AIDS are black or Hispanic. Compared 
to the number of AIDS cases among 
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white women, AIDS cases are occur- 
ring 14 times more frequently among 
black women and 9 times more fre- 
quently among Hispanic women. The 
incidence rates among black and His- 
panic children are 14.3 and 7.4 times 
the rates for white children. 

The U.S. Public Health Service 
projects that there will be 270,000 
AIDS cases by 1991. If minorities con- 
tinue to represent 40 percent of AIDS 
patients, the toll will amount to 
108,000 minority persons, primarily 
blacks and Hispanics. 

AIDS is caused by a virus called the 
human immunodeficiency virus [HIV]. 
The human immunodeficiency virus 
permanently suppresses the body's 
immune system, rendering it ineffec- 
tive. This virus is transmitted through: 
One, sexual contact; two, intravenous 
[IV] exposure to blood or blood prod- 
ucts—for example, sharing needles 
used to inject illicit drugs or through 
blood transfusions; and three, infected 
mothers to their infants during preg- 
nancy, at the time of delivery, or after 
birth through breast feeding. 

According to medical epidemiologists 
at the Centers for Disease Control, 
AIDS is expected to spread much 
faster in the future among blacks and 
Hispanics than among whites. Patients 
with AIDS represent only a small por- 
tion of the population infected with 
HIV. An estimated 1.5 to 2 million per- 
sons are infected; experts predict that 
25 to 50 percent of the infected popu- 
lation will develop AIDS within 5 to 10 
years of infection. Of the 44,000 Amer- 
icans who have contracted AIDS, more 
than 25,000 have died. Most infected 
persons are asymptomatic or only 
mildly symptomatic. They often are 
unaware of their infection and, there- 
fore, take no precautions to prevent 
transmission to others. 

Minority leaders are working to 
focus public attention on the threat 
AIDS poses to their communities. The 
AIDS epidemic with its disporportion- 
ate impact on the black community, 
was a major topic at the 77th annual 
convention of the National Urban 
League, which was held in Houston, 
TX, in July. According to Mr. John 
Jacob, president and chief executive 
officer of the National Urban League, 
the black community's previous indif- 
ference to the spread of AIDS is 
changing. Mr. Jacob noted that black 
AIDS victims are likely to be sicker 
and to die sooner, because they have 
poorer health than the general popu- 
lation and have less access to health 
care. Dr. Beny J. Primm, cofounder 
and executive director of the Addic- 
tion Research and Treatment Corp. of 
New York and a member of the Presi- 
dential AIDS Commission, believes 
that a massive and sustained preven- 
tion and education effort is needed for 
minority populations and I agree. 
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My sensitivity to the disproportion- 
ate representation of blacks and His- 
panics in the AIDS caseload is based, 
in part, on the involvement of my 
office in a National Coinference on 
AIDS and the Black Community spon- 
sored by the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference [SCLC] at Howard 
University, May 29-30, 1987. Noted 
civil rights leader and SCLC president, 
Rev. Joseph Lowery, and his wife, Mrs. 
Evelyn Lowery, national convenor of 
SCLC/Women, are playing key leader- 
ship roles in advocating strong church 
and community involvement in AIDS 
education and risk reduction activities. 
The willingness of national minority 
community leaders to speak out and 
help educate others about the AIDS 
epidemic must be supported and en- 
couraged. Without the leadership and 
strong involvement of black, Hispanic, 
and other minority community lead- 
ers, Government and private-sector ef- 
forts will have minimal impact. More- 
over, efforts which do not have strong 
and active support from the clergy will 
not reach significant portions of the 
black and Hispanic communities. 

In my home city of Philadelphia, a 
community group—Blacks Educating 
Blacks About Sexual Health Issues 
(BEBASHI]—is taking the lead in pro- 
viding information and education ac- 
tivities aimed at stopping the spread 
of AIDS within the Philadelphia black 
community. In a recent letter to my 
office, BEBASHI executive director 
Rashidah Hassan wrote: 

As our community education about AIDS 
prevention becomes better known in the 
community, the demand for our program in- 
creases—and soon will greatly outstrip our 
capacity to respond if we aren’t able to raise 
the necessary funds. 

My legislation will enable BEBASHI 
or similar organizations to obtain the 
funds necessary to continue this vital 
work. 

In developing the Minority Acquired 
Immunodeficiency Syndrome Aware- 
ness and Prevention Projects Act, I 
sought to respond to concerns raised 
by Mr. Carl Holman and the National 
Urban Coalition, the National Coali- 
tion of Hispanic Health and Human 
Services Organizations, the National 
Urban League, SCLC, the National Mi- 
nority AIDS Council, and experts like 
Dr. Beny J. Primm. All have empha- 
sized the need to target resources di- 
rectly to minority organizations to 
meet education and risk reduction 
needs. Accordingly, my legislation 
amends the Public Health Service Act 
to provide $190 million in grants over 
a 3-year period through the Office of 
Minority Health to community-based 
organizations for outreach, education 
and counseling, prevention and re- 
search activities related to acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome. 

From this amount, $10 million is an- 
nually provided for grants to national 
minority organizations for national co- 
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ordination, technical assistance and 
promotion activities. These funds can 
assist organizations like the National 
Urban Coalition, National Urban 
League, SCLC, the National Minority 
AIDS Council, and the National Coali- 
tion of Hispanic Health and Human 
Services Organizations in providing 
national leadership to combat the 
AIDS crisis in minority communities. 

In addition, the bill creates a Nation- 
al Minority Acquired Immunodefi- 
ciency Syndrome Advisory Committee 
to monitor programs and activities, 
and advise the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices concerning Federal efforts to 
combat the AIDS epidemic in minority 
communities. 

Mr. President, AIDS does not dis- 
criminate—it is an equal opportunity 
killer. In our efforts to stop the fur- 
ther spread of this disease we must 
make sure that we do not over look 
our vulnerable minority communities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1872 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Minority 
Acquired Immunodeficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) Awareness and Prevention Projects 
Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 2. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Act to provide, 
through grants to community-based organi- 
zations, a program of outreach, education, 
counseling, prevention, and research activi- 
ties to assist in reducing the risk of con- 
tracting acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome among minority populations. 

SEC, 3. GRANT PROGRAM. 

The Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
201 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE XXIV—PREVENTION AND PUBLIC 
AWARENESS OF ACQUIRED IMMUNODEFI- 
CIENCY SYNDROME AMONG MINORITY 
POPULATIONS 

“SEC. 2401. GRANTS TO COMMUNITY-BASED ORGA- 

NIZATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary, through 
the Director of the Office of Minority 
Health, shall make grants to community- 
based organizations for projects for the de- 
velopment and implementation of activities 
to increase the awareness among minority 
populations of information relating to, and 
methods of prevention of, acquired immuno- 
deficlency syndrome (AIDS). Community- 
based organizations may form partnerships 
or cooperative agreements with colleges, 
universities, or other education or training 
institutions to provide technical assistance, 
or provide services, necessary to carry out 
this title. 

"(b) APPLICATIONS.—No grant may be 
made under this section for a project unless 
an application therefor is submitted to the 
Secretary in such form and at such time as 
the Secretary may by regulation prescribe. 
Each such application shall contain— 
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“(1) information demonstrating that the 
applicant for the grant is a community- 
based organization, or is a coalition of com- 
munity-based organizations, that is located 
in or has extensive access to the community 
to be served by the project and that has de- 
veloped, and that will implement, the 
project to be supported with the grant; 

“(2) information demonstrating that the 
project has been designed to consider the 
culture and life style of the minority popu- 
lation to be served by the project; 

“(3) an identification and assessment of 
resources in the community to be served by 
the project that are available to assist the 
applicant in the implementation of the 
project; 

“(4) a description of existing and potential 
relationships of the applicant with the com- 
munity to be served by the project that can 
be used by the applicant to support and 
carry out the project; 

“(5) a description of— 

“(A) the manner in which the applicant 
has involved the community resource panel 
required under subsection (c) in the devel- 
opment of the project; and 

“(B) the manner in which the applicant 
will involve such panel in the implementa- 
tion of the project; 

“(6) a statement of the methods by which 
the applicant will evaluate the effectiveness 
of the project; and 

“(7) such other information as the Secre- 
tary may by regulation prescribe. 

"(c) COMMUNITY RESOURCE PANEL.—Each 
applicant for а grant for а project under 
this section shall, prior to applying for such 
grant, establish à community resource panel 
to assist such organization in the develop- 
ment and implementation of the project. 
Such panel shall be composed of not less 
than 9 and not more than 15 individuals, 
and shall include— 

“(1) at least one physician who lives or 
practices in the community to be served by 
the project; 

"(2) at least one nurse or other health 
professional (other than a physician) who 
lives or practices in such community; 

"(3) at least one private sector employer 
located in such community; 

"(4) at least one representative of the 
local educational agency for the school dis- 
trict for such community; 

"(5) at least one member of the clergy 
who serves in such community; 

"(6) at least one representative of a local 
health care facility serving such communi- 
ty; and 

“(7) at least one individual who resides in 
such community. 

„d) COMMUNITY REPORT.—Each recipient 
of a grant for а project under this section 
shall report to the community served by the 
project on the progress of the efforts of the 
reciplent in carrying out the project for 
each year that the recipient receives such 
grant. Any such report may be provided in 
conjunction with a workshop, seminar, 
health fair, or other activity carried out by 
the recipient in the community. 

"(e) NATIONAL COORDINATION, TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE, AND PROMOTION.— 

"(1) Grants.—The Office of Minority 
Health shall make grants to national minor- 
ity organizations with local chapters or af- 
filiates to— 

“(A) provide coordination, technical assist- 
ance, training, and development of educa- 
tional materials and promotional strategies; 
and 

(B) conduct national meetings and con- 
ferences and utilize other strategies to mo- 
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bilize the constituencies of the organiza- 

tions to operate education and prevention 

programs relating to acquired immunodefi- 
ciency syndrome. 

“(2) AMOUNT.—AÀ grant under this subsec- 
tion shall be in an amount of not less than 
$250,000 and not more than $1,000,000. 

"(3) AtLocation.—Of the amounts made 
available under subsection (g), at least 
$10,000,000 shall be made available to carry 
out this subsection. 

“(f) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term 'community-based organiza- 
tion' includes (but is not limited to) reli- 
gious organizations, community health cen- 
ters, and community-based education and 
training organizations that serve the disad- 
vantaged persons at risk of contracting ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome, and 
community-based programs serving intrave- 
nous drug abusers, 

“(g) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
To carry out this section, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated $50,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988, $65,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, 
and $75,000,000 for fiscal year 1990. 

“SEC. 2402. STRATEGY RELATING TO ACQUIRED IM- 
MUNODEFICIENCY SYNDROME AND 
MINORITIES. 

(a) SrRATEGY.—For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall prepare and transmit to the 
Congress a written strategy for education, 
counseling, prevention, training, treatment, 
research, and service delivery activities re- 
lating to acquired immunodeficiency syn- 
drome that are specifically directed toward 
Blacks, Hispanics, and other minority popu- 
lations. 

"(b) EvALUATION.—The plan shall specify 
and evaluate, with respect to the fiscal year 
preceding the fiscal year for which the plan 
is transmitted, the activities implemented 
under the plan prepared under this section 
for such preceding fiscal year. 

"(c) FIRST PLAN.—The first plan for the 
fiscal year following the effective date of 
this title shall be prepared no later than 90 
days after the effective date of this title. 
"SEC. 2403. ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND CLEARING- 

HOUSE. 

“(а) ADVISORY COMMITTEE.— 

“(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall 
establish a National Minority Acquired Im- 
munodeficiency Syndrome Advisory Com- 
mittee, which shall monitor and advise the 
Secretary with respect to efforts by Federal 
agencies to combat the epidemic of acquired 
immunodeficiency syndrome in minority 
communities. 

“(2) RECOMMENDATIONS.—The Committee 
shall report directly to the Secretary any 
recommendations with respect to legislative 
and administrative actions, including re- 
quests for appropriations, such Committee 
considers appropriate to combat such epi- 
demic in minority communities. 

“(3) MEETINGS.—The committee shall meet 
no more than four times each year. 

“(4) TRAVEL EXPENSES.—The members of 
the Committee shall be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, at rates authorized for employees of 
agencies under subchapter I of chapter 57 
of title 5, United States Code, while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in the performance of services for the 
Committee. 

"(b)  CLEARINGHOUSE.—The Secretary, 
through the Director of the Office of Mi- 
nority Health, shall establish а minority ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome clear- 
inghouse to provide primarily to minority 
communities and minority individuals access 
to information relating to— 
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"(1) the prevention and treatment of ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome; 

“(2) the financing of such treatment; 

"(3) available education, counseling, and 
training concerning such syndrome; 

“(4) the results of research relating to 
such syndrome; and 

“(5) other available information concern- 
ing such syndrome.". 

SEC. 4. OFFICE OF MINORITY HEALTH. 

(a) GENERAL AuTHORITY.—Section 1701 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
300u) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out "and" at the end of 
paragraph (9); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and"; and 

(C) by inserting € paragraph (10) the 
following new paragraph 

“(11) establish, in the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Health, an Office of Mi- 
nority Health that shall— 

"(A) establish plans, including specific 
short- and long-range objectives, and coordi- 
nate all activities within the Department, 
that relate to minority health care educa- 
tion, prevention, and service delivery with 
respect to the appropriate use of health 


care; 

“(В) coordinate efforts to promote minori- 
ty health care programs and policies in vol- 
untary organizations and in the private 
sector with respect to minority health; 

“(C) establish a national minority health 
care resource center to promote the ex- 
change of, and access to, information con- 
cerning minority health care, and to provide 
for analyses of issues and problems regard- 
ing minority health; 

"(D) support projects, conduct research, 
demonstrations, and evaluations, and dis- 
seminate information and findings relative 
to minority health care; 

E) make grants to support efforts to in- 
crease knowledge and awareness in minority 
communities of the urgency of acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome, including efforts 
such as public meetings, public speaking bu- 
reaus, programs, and regional, 
State, and local conferences; and 

"(F) make grants to support studies and 
demonstration projects to— 

"(1) test new and innovative approaches to 
information, education, prevention, and 
treatment activities relating to acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome; 

"(ii examine the impact of acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome on minority com- 
munities; 

"(iii determine more cost-effective meth- 
ods of delivering health care to individuals 
52 acquired immunodeficiency syndrome; 


“(iv) evaluate efforts in minority commu- 
nities to prevent and treat acquired immun- 
odeficiency syndrome.”; 

(2) in subsection (a), by inserting after the 
second sentence the following new sentence: 
“The Secretary shall appoint a Director for 
the Office of Minority Health established 
pursuant to paragraph (11), who shall be a 
member of the Public Health Service corps 
2 pe 07 level or its civil service equiva- 

ent.”; 

(3) in the last sentence of subsection (a)— 

(A) by inserting after “agencies” the fol- 
lowing: “(including minority health care or- 
ganizations, providers, and historically black 
colleges and universities (HBCUs))”; and 

(B) by inserting “, including minority com- 
munities" before the period at the end 
thereof; and 
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(4) by striking out subsection (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new 
subsection: 

) To carry out this title, there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $30,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988, $35,000,000 for fiscal year 
1989, and $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1990.". 

(b) RESEARCH PRocRAMS.—Section 1702 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 300u-1) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “health information” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “health and 
minority health information”; and 

(B) by inserting “health care delivery, 
access, and financing,” after “health serv- 
ices,”; and 

(2) in the first sentence of subsection (b), 
by inserting “, including minorities,” after 
“public”. 

(c) Community PnocRAMS.—Section 1703 
of süch Act (42 U.S.C. 300u-2) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 

(A) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), 
by inserting "health risk factor reduction," 
after “programs іп”; 

(B) in paragraph (1ХА), by inserting “in 
minority communities," after (A) are”; 

(C) in paragraph (3), by inserting 'after 
"teaching programs" the following: ''that 
are culturally sensitive to the diverse and 
unique needs of many minority citizens”; 
and 

(D) in paragraph (4), by inserting after 
“hypertension,” the following: “сапсег, car- 
diovascular disease, infant mortality, sub- 
stance abuse, homicide, unintentional inju- 
ries,"; and 

(2) in the last sentence of subsection (c), 
by striking out “1978” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1988”. 

(d) INFORMATION PROGRAMS.—Section 1704 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 300u-3) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the first sentence 
the following new sentence: “Such activities 
shall include special priority to minority in- 
dividuals, providers, educators, and other 
persons in minority communities who are or 
should be informed respecting such mat- 
ters.”; 

(2) in paragraph (1) of the last sentence— 

(A) by inserting “culturally sensitive and 
relevant” after “publication of”; and 

(B) by inserting “homicide and suicide,” 
after “accident prevention,”; and 

(3) in paragraph (2) of the last sentence, 
by inserting “minority communities,” after 
“cooperation of”. 

(e) REPORT.—Section 1705 of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 300u-4) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (b) as sub- 
section (c); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) Not later than 2 years after the date 
of enactment of this subsection and annual- 
ly thereafter, the Secretary shall submit to 
the President for transmittal to Congress a 
report on the status of minority health care 
efforts in health information and health 
promotion, preventive health services, and 
education in the appropriate use of health 
care. The report shall include— 

“(1) a statement of the activities carried 
out under this title since the last report was 
submitted and the extent to which each 
such activity achieves the purposes of this 
title; 

“(2) an assessment of the manpower re- 
sources needed to carry out programs relat- 
ing to health information and health pro- 
motion, preventive health services, and edu- 
cation in the appropriate use of health care; 

“(3) a statement of the goals and strategy 
formulated pursuant to section 1701(a)(1), 
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the models and standards developed under 
this title, and the results of any study con- 
ducted to carry out this subsection; and 

“(4) such recommendations as the Secre- 
tary considers appropriate for legislation re- 
specting health information and health pro- 
motion, preventive health services, and edu- 
cation in the appropriate use of health care, 
including recommendations for the exten- 
sion and revision of this title.“. 


By Mr. HEINZ (for himself and 
Мг. HEFLIN): 

S. 1874. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to redefine the 
term “former prisoner of war;" to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


BENEFITS FOR SERVICEMEN HELD IN THE SOVIET 

UNION DURING WORLD WAR II 
e Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation to assist 
some of our most valorous servicemen. 
At present, despite the services they 
rendered to our Nation, these men 
cannot secure the benefits which I be- 
lieve they deserve. 

During the Second World War, ap- 
proximately 335 American airmen 
landed in the Soviet Union after raids 
on Japanese territory. The Soviets, 
seeking to avoid bad relations with the 
Japanese, interned these servicemen 
as was their obligation under interna- 
tional law. Stalin eventually allowed 
for staged “escapes” of some of these 
men, yet great care was taken to avoid 
any violation of Soviet neutrality. 

Today, those veterans, who flew dan- 
gerous missions over enemy territory 
and survived, find themselves unable 
to claim benefits available to former 
prisoners of war. Though many of the 
hardships they had to endure are simi- 
lar to those endured by prisoners of 
the Germans or the Japanese, such as 
frostbite, malnutrition, and prolonged 
exposure to cold, they are not treated 
in the same way simply because the 
Soviet Union was a neutral country at 
that time. 

The legislation I am introducing 
today will bring these veterans into 
the fold. My bill quite simply desig- 
nates this small number of former 
servicemen—those detained by the So- 
viets during the Second World War— 
to the same benefits as other prisoners 
of war. 

Former prisoners of war receive a 
presumption of service connection for 
specific illnesses common to their war- 
time experience. They receive prior- 
ities, under special circumstances, for 
VA health care. 

Those who spent months or years in 
Soviet-controlled camps are entitled to 
adequate health care as the years go 
by. That is what my legislation is 
about. 

Those veterans interned by the Sovi- 
ets, though few in number, have been 
passed over when it comes to benefits. 
The time has come to recognize that 
pers sacrifices have not been forgot- 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill and a 
newspaper article on Doolittle’s raid- 
ers appear at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1874 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 101 (32) of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “ог” at the end of 
clause (A); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (B) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon and “ог”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
clause (C): 

"(C) by the government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, during World 
War II, under circumstances which the Ad- 
ministrator finds to have been comparable 
to the circumstances under which persons 
have generally been forcibly detained or in- 
terned by enemy governments during peri- 
ods of war.". 


[December 1944] 


DOOLITTLE TOKYO BOMBERS WHO LANDED IN 
RUSSIA MAKE “ESCAPE” 
(By Henry C. Cassidy) 

WASHINGTON.—Latest of Lt. Gen. James Н. 
Doolittle’s Tokyo raiders to be heard from, 
the five who landed in Russia, have “es- 
caped” across one of the world’s best guard- 
ed borders and returned safely to the 
United States. 

The inside story of their adventure was 
learned today from an authoritative source. 

The five formed the crew of one of the 16 
B25 bombers which hit Tokyo April 18, 
1942. This one made a forced landing in the 
Russian maritime province while the others 
flew on to China. 

This crew was interned in the Soviet 
Union, and left a year later. 

The fliers almost escaped internment 
when they first came down without gasoline 
at an airport near Vladivostock. 

They told the Russians their plane should 
be accorded the privilege of belligerent 
ships in distress to put into a neutral port, 
refuel and proceed. 

The Russians seemed willing and put the 
Americans up for the night. Next morning, 
however, the fliers found they had been in- 
terned under international law, and were 
not permitted to return to the plane. 

The United States embassy, then headed 
by Adm. William H. Standley, was notified 
by the Soviet diplomatic agent in the Far 
East, and undertook to make contact with 
the men. 

They turned up in the central Russian 
town of Penza, between Moscow and Kuiby- 
shev, where they were given a country 
house. 

The United States military attache, Col. 
Joseph A. Michela, and Edward Page, 
second secretary of embassy, were permitted 
to visit them. 

When the German advance to Stalingrad 
that summer threatened central Russia, the 
fliers were moved east to Ohansk, on the 
Kama river near Molotov, where they were 
given a large house. 

Adm. Standley visited them Sept. 12, 1942, 
and took them for a boat excursion on the 
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Kama, complete with caterers, musicians 
and an English-speaking hostess. 

The fliers had comfortable rooms, plenty 
of food, servants and an interpreter-guard 
who taught them Russian. They had the 
freedom of the river-port town, went swim- 
ming and were promised hunting in the fall. 

But they were chafing at inactivity. They 
told Adm. Standley they wanted to get back 
into action. 

That winter they were transferred to 
Ashkhabad where, as the Russians put it, 
they would be warmer and could be “useful- 
ly employed.” Ashkhabad is on the Soviet- 
Iranian border, just east of the Caspian sea. 

One day they drove across the border in а 
truck to the Iranian city of Meshed, and 
never returned. 

Soviet officials never drew the attention 
of the. , United States embassy to the 

' and the Americans never men- 
tioned A to the Russians. 


By Mr. FOWLER: 


S. 1875. A bill for the relief of Nisme 
Gonzalez; referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


RELIEF OF NISME GONZALEZ 

ө Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, today, 
I am introducing a bill to provide for 
the relief of Nisme Gonzalez. I ask 
unanimous consent that various mate- 
rials related to the bill be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


PRIVATE BILL—CASTANEDA 


Name: Nisme Gonzalez-Rubio Castaneda. 

Date and Place of Birth: November 8, 
1958, Rubio Castaneda, Colombia, South 
America. 

Present Residence: Atlanta, Georgia. 


SPECIAL NEED FOR PERMANENT RESIDENCY IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


Nisme Gonzalez is the mother of Angelica 
Maria Ahumada Gonzalez. Angelica was 
born on April 6, 1984, as one of a pair of Sia- 
mese twins, attached at the pelvis. Upon 
separation, the other twin died, but Angel- 
ica remained alive with severe medical prob- 
lems and deformities, such as no pelvic bone 
and an external bladder. 

Ms. Gonzalez previously worked for an 
American multinational company in Colom- 
bia, and it was through a co-worker that she 
found medical help for her child. This gen- 
tleman contacted Scottish Rite Children’s 
Hospital in Atlanta and made arrangements 
for Angelica to receive the necessary sur- 
gery. The surgery is being funded by the 
Shriners, but she will require Ms. Gonzalez 
to remain in the United States until all of 
the procedures are complete. This could 
take several years. 

Angelica has undergone four successful 
surgeries since February 1985. However, 
more surgeries will be needed which cannot 
be performed in Colombia, as it lacks ade- 
quate medical facilities. 


VISAS USED TO ENTER THIS COUNTRY 


Ms. Gonzalez has a B-2 visa which is valid 
through February 25, 1990. Her visa was ob- 
tained on February 26, 1985 at Barranquilla, 
Colombia, and the visa number is 570563. 
Nisme and Angelica arrived in February of 
1985 to begin the series of needed surgeries. 
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TIME LIMITATIONS 


Gonzalez’s medical permit ends in 
NE months. She needs to acquire perma- 
nent residency and in order to stay in the 
U.S. to work. She no longer has a job in Co- 
lombia, and she does not have the funds to 
travel between Colombia and the U.S. for 
her daughter's treatment. Southern Bell 
would like to hire her as a translator, but 
the company ís concerned about the status 
of her residency. 

EXHAUSTION OF ALL OTHER REMEDIES 


Currently, Ms. Gonzalez has a tourist visa 
which will not allow her to work in the U.S. 
She is not eligible to apply for an immigrant 
or non-immigrant visa for the following rea- 
Sons: 

(1) She does not have a close relative in 
the U.S. who could petition for her perma- 
nent residence, and 

(2) There is no company which would peti- 
tion on her behalf, because she is not a pro- 
fessor, artist, researcher, or the like who 
would be indispensable to such a company. 

In essence, she does not fit into any of the 
categories established by the Bureau of Im- 
migration and would need special consider- 
ation for permanent residence. 


PRESENT STATUS 


Ms. Gonzalez awaits special review of her 
situation. 


SCOTTISH RITE CHILDREN'S HOSPITAL, 
Atlanta, GA, November 10, 1986. 
Re: medical visa for Nizme Gonzalez Rubio 
Castaneda. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Angelica Maria Gonzalez Rubio Anhu- 
mada has been а patient at Scottish Rite for 
the past two years. She was sent here for 
special treatment which was not available in 
her homeland of Colombia, South America. 

Please see attached information on her 
medical history diagnosis and prognosis for 
the future. 

The baby and her mother have been trav- 
eling back and forth to date, which has 
become prohibitive. 

It is the consensus of all the attending 
physicians for this child that we could best 
serve her as our patient if she could remain 
here and available to be seen more regularly 
at Scottish Rite. At this time, medically 
speaking, ít is not predictable exactly when 
the pelvic osteotomy can be performed or 
for that matter other future surgeries. 

We are asking that you consider granting 
both the mother and child а more extended 
visa so that we may adequately attend her 
medical needs. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas S. PARROTT, MD. 


DISCHARGE SUMMARY 

Name: Ahumada, Angelica. 

Date of Admission: 5-19-86. 

Discharge Date: 5-26-86. 

Reason for Hospitalization: Here for clo- 
sure of sigmoid loop colostomy. 

BASIC HISTORY 

This is a 2-year-old Colombian female who 
was born а Siamese twin, joined at the 
pelvis and lower abdomen. This is the only 
survivor of the twin set. This patient was 
noted to have a cloacal deformity, involving 
1 bilateral hemibladder, each with a single 
urethra from the bilateral kidneys, а single 
rectal opening, separate vaginas and sepa- 
rate uteri. The patient has undergone multi- 
ple surgeries including: 

(1) 9-3-85—Sagittal anorectoplasty with 
vaginoplasty, cystoplasty and urethroplasty. 
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(2) 1-24-86—Bladder reconstruction with 
fusion of her bilobate bladder, vagina recon- 
struction and urethra construction. 

(3) 5-19-86— Closure of sigmoid loop colos- 
tomy and operative cystoscopy with vaginos- 
copy by Dr. Parrott. 

OPERATION В 

(1) 5-21-86—Cystoscopy and vaginoscopy 
by Dr. Parrott. 

Post operative diagnosis: Vesicovaginal fis- 
tula with incompetent bladder neck. The pa- 
tient was noted to have 100cc. bladder ca- 
pacity, and at this point, a leakage was visu- 
alized coming through the vagina approxi- 
mately 2 cm. from the vaginal introitus. As 
per Dr. Parrott's interpretation, this vesico- 
vaginal fistula will be amenable to primary 
repair through a vaginal approach and he 
recommended that this be done at a later 
date. 

(2) The patient also underwent takedown 
of sigmoid loop colostomy on 5-21-86 with 
primary end to end anastomosis done by Dr. 
Naffis. There were no complications of the 
surgery post op. 

HOSPITAL COURSE AND TREATMENT 

Was essentially uncomplicated. The pa- 
tient remained afebrile. She was placed on 
triple antibiotics pre op and remained on 
them post op x 5 days. The cultures of the 
anastomotic site post op prior to closure of 
the skin remained negative at 72 hours. The 
incisions are healing well prior to discharge. 
The patient was stooling—the stools were 
numbering 4-6 in number Q day and were 
fairly liquidy and as the patient was not 
toilet trained prior to this procedure, she 
was at the time incontinent of stool, howev- 
er, her sphincter control at this point is dif- 
ficult to access. On rectal exam, she does 
have good sphincter tone. 


By Mr. DECONCINI (for him- 
self, Mr. Cranston, Mr. MuR- 
KOWSKI, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, and 
Mr. GRAHAM): 

S. 1876. A bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to require the es- 
tablishment of child care centers at 
Veterans’ Administration facilities; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION CHILD CARE ACT 
ө Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today, along with the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Veterans Affairs, Senator CRANSTON, 
the ranking member Senator Mon- 
KOWSKI, Senator ROCKEFELLER, and 
Senator GRAHAM, I am introducing 
important legislation to require the es- 
tablishment of onsite child care cen- 
ters at all Veterans' Administration fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. President, nearly half of all in- 
fants in America have mothers work- 
ing outside the home. That figure has 
doubled since 1970, and there is no 
sign that this trend is reversing. 
Almost two-thirds of all American 
mothers are now in the workforce, and 
no less than 93 percent of all women 
working outside the home will become 
pregnant during their child-bearing 
years. As a result, child care is the 
fastest growing, most expensive form 
of supplemental care in this country. 

These percentages translate into а 
total today of 24 million children 
under age 13 with mothers working 
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outside the home. Over the next 5 
years, this figure will swell to nearly 
30 million, and experts believe most of 
these children will not receive the 
basic attention necessary for the de- 
velopment of healthy minds and 
bodies. As parents continue to struggle 
with families and work responsibil- 
ities, the availability of high quality 
and affordable child care services will 
play an increasingly important role in 
employment decisions. 

For several years now, Congress has 
been attempting to convince private 
industry that legislation which would 
alleviate some of the burden being 
placed upon America’s families is good 
business. This policy has been pre- 
mised upon a philosophy that a 
healthy and happy family is the un- 
derpinning of a better society, and a 
healthy and happy employee is the 
underpinning of a successful business. 
Obviously, onsite child care, where a 
parent can be close to and monitor the 
care of his or her child is the prefera- 
ble option for any employee. However, 
if we are to succeed in convincing the 
private sector of the merits of progres- 
sive child care policies, the Federal 
Government must take the lead. 

It is both exciting and encouraging 
to find several VA medical centers es- 
tablishing child care centers for the 
children of their employees. Unfortu- 
nately, only 14 of these centers exist 
to date. With the extraordinary re- 
cruitment and retention problems the 
VA is experiencing with respect to 
health care personnel, it is in our best 
interest to require the establishment 
of child care centers at all VA facili- 
ties. It is my firm belief that onsite 
child care is not only good for the 
child and the parent, but is good for 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. President, perhaps nowhere in 
the Federal work force is child care 
needed more than among Veterans’ 
Administration health care workers. If 
the VA is to compete with private fa- 
cilities for health care professionals, it 
will have to provide services that make 
it attractive to health care providers. 
National shortages of nursing and 
other skilled medical personnel have 
created an extremely competitive 
labor market. In response, private hos- 
pitals and other medical care institu- 
tions have led the Nation in the devel- 
opment of child care options in order 
to recruit and retain skilled medical 
care personnel. As a result, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration medical centers 
are suffering acute nursing shortages. 
In Arizona, medical wards in VA facili- 
ties have had to close on an increasing- 
ly frequent basis because they have 
been unable to recruit and retain suffi- 
cient nurses. 

While child care centers are of im- 
mediate concern, such centers should, 
in my view, be available for all VA em- 
ployees. For this reason, I am intro- 
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ducing legislation to require the estab- 
lishment of onsite child care centers at 
Veterans’ Administration facilities for 
the care of children of VA employees, 
and to the extent space is available, 
other Federal employees and non-Fed- 
eral employees. Under this legislation, 
the Administrator shall furnish space 
in existing VA facilities as well as utili- 
ties and other amenities for the health 
and safety of the children associated 
with such care. Any other facilities or 
services provided by the Administrator 
for the child care centers will be pro- 
vided on a reimbursable basis. Fees to 
cover the cost of the operation of the 
center will be based on a sliding scale 
according to the income and assets of 
the children’s parents. Further, the 
bill requires that a parental advisory 
committee be created which will incor- 
porate parent participation in estab- 
lishing policies concerning the center 
as well as overseeing operations of the 
child care center. In addition, it re- 
quires the development of a process to 
determine the fitness and suitability 
of prospective employees. Finally, the 
bill also requires that the centers be in 
compliance with State and local laws. 

The VA Administrator may exercise 
several options in order to carry out 
the provisions of this bill. The admin- 
istrator may: First, enter into con- 
tracts with nonprofit organizations 
that are comprised of parents who 
would receive child care services in 
these centers; second, contract with 
other nonprofit organizations for the 
operation of the centers which have a 
demonstrated expertise in running 
child care centers; or third, provide for 
the direct management of the centers 
by the Veterans’ canteen service cre- 
ated by chapter 75 of this title. In 
those instances where the Administra- 
tor chooses to provide direct manage- 
ment or contract with nonprofit orga- 
nizations, other than those comprised 
of parents who would receive the serv- 
ices, such management shall include a 
provision for a parent advisory com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, quality child care is 
both vital to improving the work envi- 
ronment for VA employees and to pro- 
viding the highest level of health care 
for our veterans. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Child Care Act of 1987 
offers a viable solution to such a di- 
lemma.e 


By Mr. BRADLEY (for himself, 
Mr. RorH, Mr. СНАРЕЕ, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. PELL, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, and Mr. STAFFORD): 

S. 1877. а bill to restore balance 
among sources of supply for the Na- 
tion's sweetener needs, and for other 
purposes; referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forest- 
ry. 

SUGAR SUPPLY STABILIZATION ACT 

e Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, 
today I am pleased to introduce the 
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Sugar Supply Stabilization Act of 
1987, along with my colleagues Sena- 
tors ROTH, CHAFEE, MCCAIN, PELL, LAU- 
TENBERG, апа STAFFORD. This legisla- 
tion will reform the Government's 
price support program for domestic 
sugar production. although this pro- 
gram is hailed by sugar producers as a 
success, the so-called “no-cost” sugar 
program is anything but no-cost, and 
it is certainly no success. 

Today’s sugar program was designed 
to provide a “safety net” for farmers. 
Instead, it has guaranteed all U.S. 
sugar and corn sweetener producers 
extraordinary profits. Raw sugar is 
currently selling at about 22 cents a 
pound in the United States, over three 
times the current world price. The 
guaranteed higher price for sugar 
translates into an average annual sub- 
sidy of approximately $170,000 per 
sugar grower. In the case of some 
growers, this subsidy totals millions of 
dollars. The sugar program has also 
caused higher prices for high fructose 
corn syrup [HF'CS], thereby adding an 
additional $1.2 billion per year in prof- 
its to a handful of domestic corn 
sweetener producers. 

The artificially high price of sugar 
costs American consumers an extra $3 
billion a year solely to benefit some 
10,000 sugar growers and a few corn 
sweetener producers. This excess cost 
for sugar is a burden on all Americans. 
But the burden weighs most heavily 
on the poor, since they spend much of 
their income for basic foods. Our “по- 
cost” sugar program clearly costs con- 
sumers billions of dollars in higher 
food prices. 

U.S workers also do not escape the 
adverse effects of this program. Since 
1981, eight U.S. sugar refineries, which 
are dependent on imported raw sugar, 
have closed their doors; more than 
2,000 American workers in those com- 
panies have lost their jobs. These re- 
finers couldn’t compete with foreign 
competitors who have access to sugar 
at far lower prices. Dock workers have 
also suffered as sugar imports dropped 
80 percent over the last 5 years—the 
direct result of a 400 percent cut in 
the sugar quota. 

The U.S. food and beverage manu- 
facturing industries employ hundreds 
of thousands of people—the chocolate 
and confectioners industries alone 
employ more than 60,000 workers. 
These jobs are threatened by competi- 
tion from foreign manufacturers 
which have access to competitively 
priced sugar. More and more domestic 
food companies are relocating their 
plants outside this country so that 
they, too, can have access to world 
market prices. The “no-cost” U.S. 
sugar program is costing many Ameri- 
can workers their very livelihoods. 

But U.S. consumers and workers are 
not the only ones who suffer from our 
sugar policy. This policy directly en- 
dangers our national security inter- 
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ests. Important strategic allies and 
neighbors, such as the Philippines and 
the Caribbean and Latin American na- 
tions, have also been harmed by our 
misguided sugar program. Since 1981, 
the amount of sugar allowed in the 
United States has dropped from 5 mil- 
lion tons to 1 million tons. Recent fig- 
ures released by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture indicate that domestic 
sugar producers will reap a record har- 
vest this year. USDA officials estimate 
that sugar import quotas may reach 
zero within a few years. Our no-cost 
Sugar program keeps impoverished 
some of our most needy allies, who 
even now are unable to bear the 
burden of excessive foreign debt. 

Mr. President, the Sugar Supply Sta- 
bilization Act of 1987 will create a 
more competitive market for sugar in 
America. This new market—and lower 
prices—will help consumers, labor, and 
domestic industry. The act will reduce 
the sugar support price from 18 cents 
to 12 cents by 1991. At the same time, 
the annual import quota is increased 
by 500,000 tons each year from 1989 to 
1992. 

This gradual transition will facilitate 
adjustment in the domestic sugar-pro- 
ducing industry. The final price sup- 
port level is sufficient to serve as a 
safety net for efficient producers. 
Likewise, this legislation will slowly 
and steadily increase the domestic 
sugar quotas from the current annual 
rate of approximately 1 million tons to 
an annual rate of at least 3 million 
tons in the early 1990’s, which is ap- 
proximately the same level that pre- 
vailed in 1982 when quotas were first 
imposed. 

The decrease in the sugar support 
price—and the expectation of future 
price reductions—should lead to less 
domestic sweetener production and 
sufficient demand to absorb quota in- 
creases. The goal, clearly, is to main- 
tain a sugar program that truly does 
not burden the American taxpayer. In 
contrast, the current sugar program 
depends on quota reductions to pre- 
vent loan forfeitures and cost to the 
Government. As I’ve stated, imports 
are now 1 million tons, down from 5 
million tons in 1981. We're soon to be, 
as Secretary of Agriculture Lyng has 
said, “self-sufficient” in sugar supply. 
Once this quota goes to zero—which 
seems inevitable within a year or two— 
the no-cost veil of today’s program will 
vanish. 

The current sugar program has 
failed. Congress must face up to this 
fact and take the necessary actions to 
reform this program. Sugar is a minor 
crop in the United States. That is why 
it is ludicrous to benefit 10,000 growers 
at the expense of U.S. strategic inter- 
ests, hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can workers, and hundreds of millions 
of American consumers. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in full at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1877 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Sugar 
Supply Stabilization Act of 1987”. 

SEC, 2, SUGAR PRICE SUPPORT. 

(а) AMENDMENT TO THE FOOD SECURITY Аст 
or 1985.—Section 901 of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-198; 99 Stat. 
1443) is amended by striking out “Effective 
only for the 1986 through 1990 crops of 
sugar beets and sugarcane, section” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “Section”. 

(b) AMENDMENT TO THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 
or 1949.—Section 201(j) of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1446(j)) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out “of 
the 1986 through 1990 crops” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “crop”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new 


paragraph: 

“(2) The Secretary shall support the price 
of domestically grown sugarcane through 
nonrecourse loans at such level as the Secre- 
back determines appropriate, but not less 


“(АҘ in the case of each of the 1986 and 
1987 crops, 18 cents per pound; 

"(B) in the case of the 1988 crop, 16.5 
cents per pound; 

“(С) in the case of the 1989 crop, 15.0 
cents per pound; 

"(D) in the case of the 1990 crop, 13.5 
cents per pound; and 

"(E) in the case of the 1991 and subse- 
quent crops, 12.0 cents per pound." ; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (4) and re- 
designating paragraphs (5) and (6) as para- 
graphs (4) and (5), respectively. 

ВЕС, 3. SUGAR IMPORT QUOTAS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, any limitation im- 
posed under any other provision of Federal 
law on the total quantity of sugars, syrups, 
and molasses provided for in item 155.20 or 
155.30 of the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States that may be entered during calendar 
year 1989, 1990, 1991 or 1992, shall equal or 
exceed the sum of— 

(1) the amount of such limitation for the 
се. year preceding such calendar year, 
plus 

(2) 500,000 short tons, raw value. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subdivision 
(a) of headnote 3 to subpart A of part 10 of 
schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(а)”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“а Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this headnote, any limitation imposed 
under this headnote on the total quantity of 
sugars, syrups, and molasses provided for in 
item 155.20 or 155.30 that may be entered 
during calendar year 1989, 1990, 1991, or 
1992, shall equal or exceed the sum of— 

“(A) the amount of such limitation for the 
calendar year preceding such calendar year, 


plus 

„) 500,000 short tons, raw value.“. 

(c) ENTERED.—For purposes of this section, 
the term "entered" means entered, or with- 
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drawn from warehouse, for consumption 
into the customs territory of the United 
States. 

SEC. 2. GENERAL AMENDMENTS. 

(а) SUGAR Loan FOoRFEITURES.—Section 902 
of the Food Security Act of 1985 (7 U.S.C. 
1446 note) is amended by striking out sub- 
sections (a) and (b) and by striking out the 
subsection designation “(с)”. 

(b) RESALE AuTHORITY.—The second provi- 
во of the third sentence of section 407 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U.S.C. 1427) is 
amended by inserting before the colon the 
following: “except that this restriction shall 
not apply to sugar during the 1988 through 
1991 crop years:". 

(c) Stupy.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall study means of reducing the 
difference between the loan rate and the 
market stabilization price by using alterna- 
tive methods for determining transportation 
differentials, regional loan rates, and the 
market stabilization price of sugar. 

(2) REPonT.—Not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall submit a report describing the re- 
sults of the study conducted under para- 
graph (1) to the Committee on Agriculture 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and 
Forestry of the Senate.e 
ө Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I am very pleased to join as an original 
cosponsor of this important legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the sugar program 
needs reform. The current program is 
hurting consumers, producers of prod- 
ucts containing sugar, the domestic 
sugar refining industry, and many of 
our sugar-producing allies and neigh- 
bors. 

American consumers are now paying 
about 22 cents for а pound of raw 
sugar. That is over three times the 
world price. It adds up to an additional 
$3 to $4 billion a year for American 
consumers, or $100 a year for a family 
of four. 

Manufacturers of candy, chocolate, 
and other sugar-containing products 
also are paying a heavy price for the 
sugar program. Some have fled to 
Canada to avoid the inflated United 
States prices, leaving their American 
workers behind. Those who have re- 
mained are being placed at a competi- 
tive disadvantage because foreign com- 
petitors are producing their products 
with cheaper sugar. The result again is 
lost American jobs and lost American 
manufacturing capacity. 

Another casualty of our misguided 
sugar program is the domestic sugar 
refining industry. Choked by inad- 
equate supplies of sugar caused by 
U.S. import quotas, a large number of 
refiners have been forced out of busi- 
ness. Many others are on the financial 
brink. As refiners fail, chocolate and 
candy manufcturers who depend on 
them for supplies also suffer. 

The harmful effects of the Nation's 
sugar program do not stop at the 
border. By limiting imports of sugar, 
we are hurting many of the poorest 
countries in the world that depend 
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heavily on sugar exports—countries 
like the Phillipines, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and several Caribbean and Afri- 
can countries. Many of these countries 
are struggling to maintain democracy 
and improve their economies. Their 
people are struggling with desperate 
poverty. 

The United States has strong inter- 
ests in supporting these countries: po- 
litical interests and moral interests. 
Yet while we often uphold these inter- 
ests in our rhetoric, we undermine 
them with our sugar program, а pro- 
gram that can only be labeled as pro- 
tectionist. 

For all the costs the sugar program 
imposes, it benefits only a small 
number of producers: less than 12,000 
growers and a few corn sweetener pro- 
ducers. But the few that benefit do so 
in a big way. The program's effective 
annual subsidy works out to about 
$170,000 per sugar grower. For some, 
the program means millions of dollars 
in government-created income. 

Mr. President, our sugar program 
has been a sweet deal for sugar pro- 
ducers, but has soured our relations 
with many in the Third World. Mil- 
lions of people around the world are 
suffering so that а narrow special in- 
terest can reap a large and unjustified 
windfall. 'That is fundamentally 
wrong. 

This bill will begin to correct that 
wrong. I commend my colleague from 
New Jersey, Senator BRADLEY, for his 
leadership in this area, and I look for- 
ward to working with him to help 
ensure that the bill receives prompt, 
favorable consideration їп the 
Senate.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 373 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the name 
of the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Воврск] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 373, a bill to reauthorize the 
program of finance assistance to meet 
special education needs of disadvan- 
taged children, and to reauthorize 
chapter 2 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, 
through fiscal year 1993. 
5. 430 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. LEVIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 430, a bill to amend the 
Sherman Act regarding retail competi- 
tion. 


S. 533 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Вомр1, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 533, a bill to 
establish the Veterans’ Administration 
as an executive department. 
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S. 762 
At the request of Mr. PELL, the name 
of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Мат- 
SUNAGA] was added as a cosponsor of S. 
762, a bill to provide for a Voluntary 
National Service and Education Dem- 
onstration Program, and for other 
purposes. 
5. 840 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten], the Senator from Mary- 
land (Ms. MIKULSKI] and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RocKEFELLER] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 840, a 
bill to recognize the organization 
known as the 82d Airborne Division 
Association, Incorporated. 
S. 952 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 952, a bill to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice by providing greater 
discretion to the Supreme Court in se- 
lecting the cases it will review, and for 
other purposes. 
5. 1085 
At the request of Mr. GLENN, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. REID] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1085, a bill to create an independ- 
ent oversight board to ensure the 
safety of U.S. Government nuclear fa- 
cilities, to apply the provisions of 
OSHA to certain Department of 
Energy nuclear facilities, to clarify the 
jurisdiction and powers of Govern- 
ment agencies dealing with nuclear 
wastes, to ensure independent re- 
search on the effects of radiation on 
human beings, and for other purposes. 
5. 1346 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY] was added as а 
cosponsor of S. 1346, a bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act to 
give employers and performers in the 
performing arts rights given by section 
8(e) of such Act to employers and em- 
ployees in similarly situated indus- 
tries, to give employers and perform- 
ers in the performing arts the same 
rights given by section 8(f) of such Act 
to employers and employees in the 
construction industry, and for other 
purposes. 
5. 1347 
At the request of Mr. SrMoN, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. BoscHWITZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1347, a bill to facilitate 
implementation of the 1980 Hague 
Convention on the Civil Aspects of 
International Child Abduction, and 
for other purposes. 
5. 1378 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HEFLIN] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1378, a bill to provide for setting 
aside the first Thursday in May as the 
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date on which the National Day of 
Prayer is celebrated. 
S. 1424 
At the request of Mr. бімом, the 
name of the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1424, a bill to amend title 
8, United States Code, to provide for 
adjustment of status of certain Polish 
nationals who arrived in the United 
States before July 21, 1984, and who 
have continuously resided in the 
United States since that date. 
5. 1522 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Мт. BRADLEY] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1522, а bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 to extend 
through 1992 the period during which 
qualified mortgage bonds and mort- 
gage certificates may be issued. 
5. 1541 
At the request of Mr. REID, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Мг. SARBANES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1541, a bill to provide veter- 
ans' benefits to persons who served as 
seamen in the U.S. merchant marine 
during World War II. 
Б. 1625 
At the request of Mr. Sanrorp, the 
name of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1625, a bill to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness and independence of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals. 
5. 1630 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1630, a bill to provide for retirement 
and survivors’ annuities for bankrupt- 
су judges and magistrates, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1673 
At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. LAUTENBERG] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1673, a bill to amend title 
XIX of the Social Security Act to 
assist individuals with a severe disabil- 
ity in attaining or maintaining their 
maximum potential for independence 
and capacity to participate in commu- 
nity and family life, and for other pur- 
poses. 
S. 1712 
At the request of Mr. BOSCHWITZ, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Вовріск] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1712, a bill to amend 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 to require 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
certain circumstances, to make estab- 
lished price payments for the 1988 
crop of a commodity. 
5.1717 
At the request of Мг. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1717, а bill to assure uniform- 
ity in the exercise of regulatory juris- 
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diction pertaining to the transporta- 
tion of natural gas and to clarify that 
the local transportation of natural gas 
by a distribution company is a matter 
within State jurisdiction and subject 
to regulation by State commissions, 
and for other purposes. 
5.1731 

At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1731, a bill to amend the 
Job Training Partnership Act to estab- 
lish a demonstration program employ- 
ment opportunities for severely disad- 
vantaged youth, and for other pur- 
poses. 


S. 1733 

At the request of Mr. Натсн, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Boschwrrzl was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1733, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to allow for de- 
duction of qualified adoption ex- 
penses, and for other purposes. 


5. 1786 
At the request of Mr. Drxon, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Boren] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1786, a bill to establish a series of 
six Presidential primaries at which the 
public may express its preference for 
the nomination of an individual for 
election to the office of President of 
the United States. 
5. 1830 
At the request of Mr. SANFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HARKIN] was added as а cosponsor of 
S. 1830, a bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for a 
more gradual period of transition (and 
a new alternative formula with respect 
to such transition) to the changes in 
benefit computation rules enacted in 
the Social Security amendments of 
1977 as they apply to workers born in 
years after 1916 and before 1930—and 
related beneficiaries—and to provide 
for increases on their benefits accord- 
ingly, and for other purposes. 
8. 1833 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as а 
cosponsor of S. 1833, a bill to make 
grants from amounts appropriated 
from the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund under title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to test the cost ef- 
fectiveness of innovative nursing prac- 
tice models under the Medicare pro- 
gram. 
8. 1844 
At the request of Mr. Karnes, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CoNRAD] was added as а 
cosponsor of S. 1844, a bill to provide 
for the orderly implementation of En- 
vironmental Protection Agency pro- 
grams established to comply with the 
Endangered Species Act of 1973. 
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5. 1851 
At the request of Mr. BIDEN, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1851, a bill to implement the 
International Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of Genocide. 
S. 1861 
At the request of Мг. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BENTSEN] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1861, a bill to amend the Con- 
trolled Substances Act to suppress the 
diversion and trafficking of precursor 
chemicals and essential chemicals uti- 
lized in the illicit manufacture of con- 
trolled substances. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 156 
At the request of Mr. GRASSLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kerry] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
156, joint resolution to establish a U.S. 
Commission on Improving the Effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 178 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
178, joint resolution designating the 
first day of August as National Day 
of Peace.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 181 
At the request of Mr. Witson, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
181, joint resolution designating the 
week beginning February 1, 1988, as 
“National VITA Week.” 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 203 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HorLrNcs], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Sasser], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. McCONNELL] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
203, joint resolution calling upon the 
Soviet Union immediately to grant 
permission to emigrate to all those 
who wish to join spouses in the United 
States. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 215 
At the request of Ms. Міктлкі, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 215, a joint 
resolution to authorize the Vietnam 
Women’s Memorial Project, Inc., to es- 
tablish a memorial to women of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
who served in the Vietnam war. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 32 
At the request of Mr. GRAssLEY, the 
name of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SIMON] was added as а cosponsor of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 32, а 
concurrent resolution to express the 
sense of Congress that volunteer work 
should be taken into account by em- 
ployers in the consideration of appli- 
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cants for employment and that provi- 
sion should be made for a listing and 
description of volunteer work on em- 
ployment application forms. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 82 

At the request of Mr. LUGAR, the 
names of the Senator from Maryland 
(Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Мг. Соснвам1, and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Levin] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 82, a concur- 
rent resolution urging the German 
Democratic chief of state Erich Hon- 
ecker to repeal permanently the order 
directing East German border guards 
to shoot to kill anyone who, without 
authorization, attempts to cross the 
Berlin Wall, and to issue an order to 
tear down the Berlin Wall. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 87 

At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. BRADLEY] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 87, a concur- 
rent resolution expressing the sense of 
the Congress with respect to demon- 
strations in Latvia commemorating 
Latvian Independence Day. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 176 

At the request of Ms. MIKULSKI, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
ГМт. DECoNcINI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 176, a 
resolution calling for the immediate 
release of all children detained under 
the state of emergency regulations in 
South Africa. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 270 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from New 
Jersey ГМг. BRADLEY] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Resolu- 
tion 270, a resolution paying special 
tribute to Portuguese diplomat Dr. de 
Sousa Mendes for his extraordinary 
— 5 1 mercy and justice during World 

ar II. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 90—WELCOMING VLADI- 
MIR AND MARIA SLEPAK TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HEINZ (for himself, Mr. Вовсн- 
wiTZ, Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. COHEN, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG, Mr. Levin, Mr. MOYNIHAN, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. SARBANES, and Mr. SPECTER) 
submitted the following concurrent 
resolution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

S. Con. Res. 90 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), 
SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that: 

(1) Vladimir and Maria Slepak were 
among the first to apply for an emigration 
visa from the Soviet Union and are rightful- 
ly considered among the founders of the 
Soviet Jewish emigration movement; and 
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(2) The Slepaks campaigned tirelessly for 
the right of Soviet Jews and other Soviet 
citizens to emigrate, and these efforts were 
supported by successive U.S. Administra- 
tions, the U.S. Congress, and the American 
people; and 

(3) For their activism on behalf of inter- 
nationally recognized human rights, the Sle- 
paks suffered police harassment, internal 
exile, imprisonment, and loss of employ- 
ment; and 

(4) Despite this severe persecution, the 
Slepaks persevered in their efforts and, in 
October 1987, the Slepaks were permitted to 
emigrate to Israel; and 

(5) Untold thousands of Jews and other 
citizens of the Soviet Union seek to emi- 
grate from that country, but the Soviet 
Government continues to restrict such emi- 
gration in violation of solemn international 
legal commitment of the Soviet Union; and 

(6) The American people and the Congress 
continue to give their strong and unflagging 
support to the right of all Soviet citizens to 
emigrate to a country of their choice. 
SECTION 2. CONGRESSIONAL WELCOME. 

(1) The Congress welcomes Vladimir and 
Maria Slepak to the United States and to 
the Nation's Capital, and salutes their in- 
spiring courage and that of all Soviet 
human rights activists in fighting for 
human rights in the Soviet Union. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 323— 
ORIGINAL RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO PAY A GRATUITY 
TO THE FAMILY OF CLARA V. 
RAY 


Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported 
the following original resolution; 
which was placed on the calendar: 


S. Res. 323 


Resolved, that the Secretary of the Senate 
nereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Kate Lee, Paula Ray, James Owens, Nayo- 
mie Flood, Janice Sullivan, Dorothy White, 
Charles Sullivan, Bobby Sullivan, Andre 
Sullivan, Johhny Sullivan, Billy Sullivan 
and Patricia Crawley, children of Clara V. 
Ray, an employee of the Architect of the 
Capitol assigned to duty on the Senate side 
at the time of her death, а sum to each 
equal to one-twelfth of six months' compen- 
sation at the rate she was receiving by law 
at the time of her death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


SENATE RESOLUTION  324—AU- 
THORIZING RELEASE OF A 
DOCUMENT BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
DoLE) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. RES. 324 

Whereas, on October 30, 1987, the Sub- 
committee on International Economic 
Policy, Trade, Oceans and Environment and 
the Subcommittee on Terrorism, Narcotics 
and International Operations of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations received in 
open and closed sessions the testimony of 
William Crone; 
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Whereas, the Independent Counsel ap- 
pointed by the court in In re Oliver L. 
North, et al. (D.C. Cir. Div. No. 86-6, Dec. 19, 
1986), has requested a transcript of the wit- 
ness's closed session testimony in further- 
ance of the Independent Counsel's investi- 
gation; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by administrative or judicial 
process, be taken from such control or pos- 
sesssion but by permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that documents, 
papers, and records under the control or in 
the possession of the Senate may promote 
the administration of justice, the Senate 
will take such action as will promote the 
ends of justice consistently with the privi- 
leges of the Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Rank- 
ing Minority Member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, acting jointly, are au- 
thorized to provide to the Independent 
Counsel a transcript of the closed session 
testimony of William Crone, subject to the 
Independent Counsel's agreement to abide 
by confidentiality and other requirements 
established by the Committee. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ELIMINATION OF COST-OF- 
LIVING INCREASES FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 


MURKOWSKI AMENDMENT NO. 
1194 


(Ordered referred to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs.) 

Mr. MURKOWSKI submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 1859) to elimi- 
nate cost-of-living increases for Feder- 
" programs in fiscal year 1988; as fol- 
OWS: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

SEC. 2. ези FEDERAL PAY AND COMPENSA- 

(a) RATES OF PAY OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
EES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT.—(1) No 
adjustment of rates of pay of officers and 
employees of the Federal Government may 
be made under the following provisions of 
law in fiscal year 1988: 

(A) Section 5305 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to rates of pay under certain 
statutory pay systems. 

(B) Section 5307 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to pay fixed by administra- 
tive action. 

(C) Section 5318 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to rates of pay for positions 
of the Executive Schedule. 

(D) Section 5343 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the pay of prevailing rate 
employees. 

(E) Section 5348 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to the pay of officers and 
members of crews of vessels. 

(F) Section 5382 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to rates of basic pay for the 
Senior Executive Service. 

(G) Section 5402 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to rates of pay under the per- 
formance management and recognition 
system. 
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(H) Section 1009 of title 37, United States 
Code, relating to monthly basic pay, basic 
allowance for subsistence, and basic allow- 
ance for quarters of members of the uni- 
formed services. 

(1) Section 601(a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 31). 

(J) Section 403 of the Foreign Service Act 
of 1980 (94 Stat. 2088; 22 U.S.C. 3963), relat- 
ing to salary rates under the Foreign Serv- 
ice Schedule. 

(K) Any other provision of law that pro- 
vides for the adjustment of rates of pay by 
reference to any provision of subchapter I 
of chapter 53 of title 5, United States Code. 

(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to any 
increase in a wage schedule or rate which is 
required by the terms of any contract re- 
ferred to in section 9(b) of Public Law 92- 
392 (86 Stat. 574). 

(b) VETERANS COMPENSATION.—It is the 

sense of Congress that the rates of compen- 
sation of veterans under chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code, and the rates of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation 
under chapter 13 of such title should not be 
increased in fiscal year 1988. 
e Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
rise to offer a technical amendment to 
S. 1859, a bill I introduced Tuesday, 
November 10. 

The purpose of S. 1859 is to freeze 
increases in Federal salaries and bene- 
fit payments where those increases are 
based on the change in an index—for 
example, the Consumer Price Index. 
Upon further review, it appears that 
the bill, as drafted, could be construed 
to affect only automatic increases, 
that is, increases which result from a 
preexisting statute which requires a 
particular increase in payment based 
on a particular increase in an index. 

In order to clarify this situation, I 
submit this amendment which will 
leave no doubt that all Federal salary 
and benefit payments—including the 
salaries of the Members of Congress— 
are to be frozen at their current levels. 
The result of this bill, Mr. President, 
is to reduce the Federal deficit more 
than $12 billion in fiscal 1988 and at 
more than $40 billion over the next 3 
years. 

I again urge my colleagues to face 
these hard issues squarely. We cannot 
ignore our responsibilities here be- 
cause there is an economic summit 
somewhere else. The voters did not 
send us here to wait. They sent us 
here to act. 

This is à fair measure which will 
effect meaningful change. We owe our 
constituents no less.e 


INDIAN FINANCING ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


INOUYE AMENDMENT NO. 1195 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. INOUYE) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill (S. 
1360) to amend the Indian Financing 
Act of 1974, and for other purposes; as 
follows: 

At the end of the committee amendment, 
add the following: 
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SURETY BOND GUARANTEES 


Sec. 5. The Indian Financing Act of 1974 
is amended by inserting the following new 
section 217A after section 217: 

“Бес. 217A. (a) The Secretary may guaran- 
tee and enter into commitments to guaran- 
tee а surety against loss as the result of а 
breach by a principal of the terms of a bid 
bond, payment bond, or bonds ancillary and 
coterminous therewith, if: 

"(1) the principal is an Indian tribe, an 
Indian, or an economic enterprise as defined 
in section 3; 

“(2) the contract involved does not exceed 
$1,250,000; 

“(3) the bond is required if the principal is 
to be a qualified bidder on а contract or a 
prime contractor or subcontractor on the 
contract; 

“(4) the principal cannot obtain the bond 
on reasonable terms and conditions without 
the guarantee; 

“(5) there is a reasonable expectation that 
the principal will perform the conditions of 
the contract; 

“(6) the contract meets requirements es- 
tablished by the Secretary for feasibility of 
successful completion and reasonableness of 
cost; 

“(7) the terms and conditions of the bond 
are reasonable in light of the risks involved 
and the extent of the surety's participation; 
and 

"(8) the guarantee or commitment limits 
the obligation of the Secretary to 90 percent 
or less of the loss incurred and paid by the 
surety as the result of the principal's breach 
of the contract and includes such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may prescribe in 
general or as the Secretary determines on 
the basis of the Secretary's experience with 
the particular surety or, in the case of an 
application for a guarantee on behalf of an 
enterprise that is less than 100 percent 
Indian owned, the guarantee or commit- 
ment limits the obligation of the Secretary 
to not to exceed 90 percent of the contract 
amount that is proportionate to the per- 
centage of Indian ownership of the econom- 
ic enterprise. 

“(b) The terms, conditions, and procedure 
prescribed by the Secretary for reimbursing 
а surety for the losses paid by the surety 
may include monthly billing by the surety 
to the Secretary for losses paid by the 
surety and payment by the Secretary based 
upon prior monthly payments to the surety, 
with subsequent adjustments by the Secre- 
tary as may be appropriate. 

“(c) The Secretary may audit in the sure- 
ty's office the documents, files, books, 
records, and other material relevant to a 
guarantee or commitment to guarantee 
under this section. 

"(d) The Secretary shall establish reason- 
able fees to be paid by principals and premi- 
ums to be paid by sureties and shall deposit 
them in the Loan Guarantee and Insurance 
Fund under section 217 of this Act. A guar- 
antee or commitment to guarantee under 
this section is a guaranteed loan for pur- 
poses of section 217 of this Act. 

“(e) In this section— 

“(1) ‘bid bond’ means a bond conditioned 
on the bidder on a contract entering into 
the contract if the bidder receives the award 
and furnishes the prescribed payment and 
performance bonds; 

“(2) ‘payment bond’ means a bond condi- 
tioned on the payment by the principal of 
money to persons under a contract; 

"(3) ‘performance bond’ means a bond 
conditioned on the completion by the prin- 
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cipal of a contract in accordance with its 
terms; 

“(4) ‘surety’ means the person who (A) 
under the terms of a bid bond, undertakes 
to pay a sum of money to the obligee in the 
event the principal breaches the conditions 
of the bond, (B) under the terms of a per- 
formance bond, undertakes to incur the cost 
of fulfilling the terms of a contract in the 
event the principal breaches the conditions 
of the contract, (C) under the terms of a 
payment bond, undertakes to make pay- 
ment to all persons supplying labor and ma- 
terials in carrying out the work under the 
contract if the principal fails to make 
prompt payment, or (D) is an agent, under- 
writer, or any other company or individual 
authorized to act for such person; 

“(5) ‘obligee’ means (A) іп the case of a 
bid bond, the person requesting bids for the 
performance of a contract, or (B) in the case 
of a payment bond or a performance bond, 
the person who has contracted with a prin- 
cipal for the completion of the contract and 
to whom the obligation of the surety runs in 
the event of a breach by the principal of the 
conditions of a payment or performance 
bond; 

“(6) ‘principal’ means (A) in the case of a 
bid bond, a person bidding for the award of 
a contract, or (B) the person primarily liable 
to complete a contract for the obligee, or to 
make payments to other persons in connec- 
tion with the contract, and for whose per- 
formance the surety is bound under the 
payment or performance bond. A principal 
may be a prime contractor or a subcontrac- 
tor; 

“(7) ‘prime contractor’ means the person 
with whom the obligee has contracted to 
perform the contract; and 

“(8) ‘subcontractor’ means a person who 
has contracted with a prime contractor or 
with another subcontractor to perform a 
contract. 

“(f) The Secretary, within the 180-day 
period following the date of the enactment 
of this section, shall promulgate such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to implement 
this section.". 


NOTICES OF HEARING 


GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Governmen- 
tal Affairs Committee will hold a field 
hearing on Saturday, November 21, 
1987, at 10 a.m., at the City Council 
Building, at 101 West Third Street, in 
the City Commissioner Chamber, on 
the second floor. For further informa- 
tion, please call Len Weiss, staff direc- 
tor, on 224-4751. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on November 17, 1987 to hold a hear- 
ing on judicial nominations. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINERAL RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
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mittee on Mineral Resources Develop- 
ment and Production be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
on Tuesday, November 17, 1987. To re- 
ceive testimony concerning S. 1120, 
the “Federal Coal Leasing and Utiliza- 
tion Act of 1987.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

LABOR SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Tuesday, November 17, 
1987 to conduct a hearing on “етіріоу- 
ment of women in nontraditional 
work.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, November 17, 1987 
at 2 p.m. in executive session to mark 
up title I of S. 1085, the Nuclear Pro- 
tections and Safety Act of 1987. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONVENTIONAL FORCES AND 

ALLIANCE DEFENSE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Conventional Forces and Al- 
liance Defense of the Committee on 
Armed Services be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Tuesday, November 17, 1987, in open 
session to receive testimony on defi- 
ciencies and remedies in NATO’s con- 
ventional defenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Tuesday, November 
17, 1987, to mark up pending legisla- 
tive business items—Senate Resolution 
290, printing resolution for Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee; 
original resolution to pay a gratuity to 
family of deceased Senate employee; 
and requests by Senate committees for 
supplemental funding—Senate Resolu- 
tions: 304, Agriculture; 306, Armed 
Services; 311, Finance; 319, Veterans’ 
Affairs; 321, Indian Affairs; 322, Ap- 
propriations; and original resolution, 
Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
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November 17, 1987, to hold hearings 
on the nomination of James H. Burn- 
ley IV, of North Carolina, to be Secre- 
tary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion and immediately thereafter the 
nomination of Mary Ann Weyforth 
Dawson, of the District of Columbia, 
to be Deputy Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RURAL ECONOMY AND 
FAMILY FARMING 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Small 
Business Committee's Subcommittee 
on Rural Economy and Family Farm- 
ing be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, 1987, to examine the 
impact of land diversion programs on 
agricultural support industries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, November 17, 
1987, to hold a hearing on intelligence 
matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


IMPLEMENTATION OF 
IMMIGRATION REFORM 


@ Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
under the terms of an amendment I 
offered during the Senate’s consider- 
ation in the last Congress of the Immi- 
gration Reform and Control Act— 
known better as the Simpson-Rodino 
bill—the General Accounting Office is 
required to make annual reports to 
Congress on the implementation of 
employer sanctions under the new law. 
The purpose of my amendment was 
to insure that an objective, independ- 
ent review would be undertaken on 
the implementation of the new law to 
assure that some of the worst fears of 
those who opposed it would not, in 
fact, occur without Congress being 
forced to deal with them. Those fears 
were that widespread job discrimina- 
tion might develop because of employ- 
er sanctions, or that a major new pa- 
perwork burden would be imposed 
upon employers across this Nation. 
The first annual report of the GAO 
is now available, and while they do not 
make any recommendations because 
the new law has not yet been fully im- 
plemented, they do note that “in 
GAO’s opinion, the general approach 
followed during the first year to imple- 
ment the law has been satisfactory.” 
Mr. President, I would like to share 
with any colleagues and readers of the 
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Recorp the executive summary of the 
GAO report, and ask that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The summary follows: 


U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
Washington, DC, November 5, 1987. 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

This is the first of three annual GAO re- 
ports required by section 101(a) of the Im- 
migration Reform and Control Act of 1986. 
The act prohibits employers from knowing- 
ly hiring unauthorized workers. Noncompli- 
ance can result in penalties (sanctions). Our 
report describes the initial efforts to imple- 
ment and enforce the employer sanctions 
provisions of the act. 

The act requires us to review the imple- 
mentation and enforcement of employer 
sanctions for the purpose of determining if 
such provisions (1) have been carried out 
satisfactorily, (2) have caused а pattern of 
discrimination against U.S. citizens or other 
eligible workers, and (3) have caused an un- 
necessary regulatory burden on employers. 
Since the act has not yet been fully imple- 
mented, this report presents information on 
actions to date and describes our plans to 
address these questions in our future work. 
In addition, we discuss several methodologi- 
cal problems that may preclude us from 
making conclusive determinations on these 
matters in our two subsequent reports. 

Copies of this report are being sent to the 
Attorney General; the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Chairman, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission; the 
Chairman, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights; 
the Director, Office of Management and 
Budget; and other interested parties. 

CHARLES A. BOWSHER, 
Comptroller General. 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
PURPOSE 

To reduce the flow of aliens illegally en- 
tering the United States to find work, Con- 
gress passed a law in 1986 prohibiting em- 
ployers from hiring any alien not author- 
ized to work. Employers who violate this law 
can be fined and/or imprisoned. The law re- 
quires GAO to issue three annual reports to 
Congress on its implementation and estab- 
lishes procedures for Congress to repeal pro- 
visions of the act based оп GAO's third 
report. This is the first report. 

BACKGROUND 

During the past 15 years, Congress has 
been increasingly concerned that aliens not 
authorized to work were taking jobs away 
from authorized workers and adversely af- 
fecting the U.S. economy. In recent years 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) has been arresting thousands of aliens 
who were working in the country illegally. 
However, federal law did not provide penal- 
ties for employers who knowingly hired un- 
authorized aliens. GAO reported in 1985 
that most countries that had enacted laws 
penalizing employers of unauthorized aliens 
believed that these sanctions were a deter- 
rent to unauthorized alien employment. 

On November 6, 1986, the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act of 1986 became 
law. This law (1) contains civil and criminal 
penalties for employers of unauthorized 
aliens and (2) requires all employers in the 
nation to complete an employment eligibil- 
ity verification form (I-9) for each new em- 
ployee. 

Because of concern that employers—to 
avoid being sanctioned—would not hire for- 
eign-looking” U.S. citizens or legal aliens, 
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Congress added a provision to the law that 
prohibits employers with four or more em- 
ployees from discriminating on the basis of 
а person’s national origin or citizenship 
status. This provision expanded the percent- 
age of the nation’s employers who could be 
charged with discrimination under federal 
law from about 13 to 48 percent. Employers 
who violate this provision can be fined. 

The law and implementing regulations es- 
tablish timetables for enforcement and re- 
lated penalties. The implementation has 
three phases: a 6-month education period; a 
1-year period during which warnings will be 
issued to first-time violators; and full en- 
forcement of sanctions without а warning 
against those who violate the law. 

The law requires that each of GAO's 
annual reports review the implementation 
and enforcement of the employer sanctions 
law for the purpose of determining whether 
(1) the law has been carried out satisfactori- 
ly, (2) a pattern of discrimination has result- 
ed against authorized workers, and (3) an 
unnecessary regulatory burden has been 
created for employers. GAO will also at- 
tempt to determine if the anti-discrimina- 
tion provision creates an unreasonable 
burden for employers. 

The law states that Congress may use ex- 
pedited procedures to repeal both the em- 
ployer sanction and anti-discrimination pro- 
visions if GAO's third annual report finds a 
"widespread pattern” of discrimination 
caused “solely” by the sanctions provision. 
If GAO's third annual report finds “по sig- 
nificant discrimination," or alternatively 
finds an unreasonable burden for employ- 
ers, the law provides expedited procedures 
for Congress to repeal the anti-discrimina- 
tion provision. 

RESULTS IN BRIEF 


In GAO's opinion, the general approach 
followed during the first year to implement 
the law has been satisfactory. So far, the 
data on discrimination related to the law 
has not shown a pattern of discrimination 
or unreasonable burden on employers. How- 
ever, because of the many factors involved, 
GAO may not be able to isolate and meas- 
ure the effects of employer sanctions on any 
identified discrimination. Insufficient data 
exist for GAO to determine if the act's regu- 
latory burden on employers is unnecessary 
and it is unlikely such data will be available. 


PRINCIPAL FINDINGS 


Satisfactory Progress In Educational 
Phase of Implementing New Employer 
Sanctions Law During First Year: INS ef- 
forts to implement the law have primarily 
focused on educating the public about the 
law to help assure voluntary compliance. 
Handbooks explaining the law have been 
mailed to the nation's estimated 7 million 
employers and INS has begun a national 
media campaign to educate the public. 

Planned Enforcement Approach: INS 
plans to allocate about $60 million during 
fiscal year 1988 to implement the law's em- 
ployer sanctions provision. With this 
amount, INS plans to target about 20,000 
employers for compliance investigations. In 
addition, Department of Labor employees, 
who visit 60,000 employers annually to en- 
force various labor laws, began on Septem- 
ber 1, 1987, to also inspect employers’ I-9 
forms for compliance. 

As of October 7, 1987, two employers have 
been served notices under the law for know- 
ingly hiring unauthorized aliens. 

No Pattern of Discrimination: As of Sep- 
tember 1987, 67 alleged employer violations 
of the law's anti-discrimination provisions 
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have been filed with federal agencies—44 
are in process and 23 were closed. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission—the agency that administers 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 pro- 
hibiting national origin discrimination—had 
received 52 charges related to employer 
sanctions. Most of these charges were still 
in process as of September 1987. 

The Office of Special Counsel in Justice— 
responsible under the law for prosecuting 
discrimination charges—had received 15 
charges related to employer sanctions. Two 
have been dismissed, one withdrawn, and 
the rest are under investigation. An addi- 
tional 34 charges have been filed with four 
state and local government agencies. 

The discrimination charges under investi- 
gation do not, in GAO's opinion, constitute 
(1) a pattern of discrimination or (2) an un- 
reasonable regulatory burden for employers. 
INS has just begun to enforce the law's 
sanction provision. Thus, until now, employ- 
ers have had little reason to not hire “for- 
eign-looking" citizens or legal aliens to avoid 
being sanctioned. 

Once full enforcement begins, GAO may 
still not be able to determine if any discrimi- 
nation that does occur is caused “solely” by 
employers' fear of sanctions. Various federal 
officials with experience in discrimination 
cases said that normally judges' decisions in 
cases of discrimination do not specify what 
caused the discriminatory act. Furthermore, 
no data exist on the number of persons who 
applied for the estimated 67.5 million jobs 
filled each year who are not hired because 
of employers’ fear of sanctions. Without 
this information, it may not be possible for 
GAO to determine what is a “widespread 
pattern” of discrimination versus “по signif- 
icant” discrimination. 

Data Limitations May Preclude Determin- 
ing If An Unnecessary Regulatory Burden 
Exists: GAO believes that the ultimate test 
of whether the burden imposed on employ- 
ers is worth the costs involved is the extent 
to which these activities are accompanied by 
and contribute to desired reductions in un- 
authorized alien employment and illegal im- 
migration. Unfortunately, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
clusively establish such a cause/effect rela- 
tionship. Further, even if no progress is re- 
alized, the employer requirements may still 
be a necessary part of a revised strategy. 

GAO has selected three indicators of the 
law’s effect on illegal immigration and will 
use these and other data in its subsequent 
annual reports. Although these indicators 
are the best available, they are difficult to 
measure and may be influenced by many 
factors other than employer sanctions. 
Therefore, it is likely that the results of 
САО» future analysis of the law's effect on 
illegal immigration may be inconclusive. 

Based on public comments, INS revised its 
regulations to reduce the burden on employ- 
ers and placement agencies who recruit or 
refer job applicants to employers for a fee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Because the act has not been fully imple- 
mented, and limited data is available on 
many of its key features, GAO is not 
making recommendations in this report. 

AGENCY COMMENTS 


To meet the mandated reporting date in 
the act, GAO did not obtain agency com- 
ments on the draft report. However, GAO 
discussed the contents of the report with of- 
ficials from INS, Office of Special Counsel, 
Department of Labor, and the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission and in- 
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cluded their comments where appropriate. 
These officials generally concurred with the 
report.e 


PASCAL DILDAY 


ө Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, Cali- 
fornia has recently lost a dear friend, 
a man who during his lifetime gave so 
freely of himself to enrich his San 
Diego community, and whose count- 
less good works reached beyond city 
boundaries to be felt throughout the 
entire State. 

Pascal Dilday was а consummate 
San Diegan, passionate about his com- 
munity and compassionate when that 
community called upon him to lend 
his good name, his leadership, his fore- 
sight to so many worthy causes. It is 
not every man who can generate the 
admiration, respect, and sheer affec- 
tion of an entire city, but it was cer- 
tainly Pascal Dilday who did. 

His legacy lies in his positive spirit 
which enveloped us all, and in the 
breadth of his friendship which he be- 
stowed generously and willingly. Pas- 
cal's legacy rests with the University 
of Southern California and its Tro- 
jans, for he was the school's quintes- 
sential booster (and its star quarter- 
back in 1932), and with the innovative 
automobile dealership which enriched 
San Diego's business sector for so 
many years. 

We will never forget how Pascal 
loved California and how California 
loved him in return. I take great pride 
in honoring his memory in this Cham- 
ber of the U.S. Senate on behalf of all 
Californians.e 


NATIONAL ARTS WEEK 


e Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, as 
the Senator from a State that is home 
to some of the most talented artists in 
our Nation, I am pleased and honored 
to join my colleagues in celebrating 
“National Arts Week.” 

The first National Arts Week 
opened, appropriately, on September 
23, 1985, the 20th anniversary of the 
founding of the National Endowment 
for the Arts. On that day, the Federal 
Government, national arts groups, 
State arts agencies, and over 800 local 
arts groups initiated a cooperated 
effort to support the many talented 
individual artists and companies. 

During the past 2 years, National 
Arts Week has enjoyed tremendous 
success and growth. 

This week I would like to focus on 
the need to continue this cooperative 
effort. Each year when we celebrate 
National Arts Week we bring new op- 
portunity to set and achieve new goals 
for the arts in this country. 

With the help of many, we can make 
National Arts Week 1987 the most suc- 
cessful yet. The combination of public 
= private commitment guarantees 
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From the dawn of civilization, men 
and women have used music, dance, 
and the visual arts to transmit their 
heritage and express human joys and 
sorrows. Our first record of man’s per- 
ception of the world around him was 
through art scratched on cave walls, 
carved in stone, or modeled in clay. 

Mankind’s need to make, experience, 
and comprehend art seems almost as 
deep as our need to speak. It is 
through art that we understand our- 
selves and our potential. 

More importantly, perhaps, it is 
through art that we will be understood 
and remembered by future genera- 
tions. 

Our country’s love for the arts is a 
real cause for celebration. Art teaches 
us about our rich and diverse cultural 
heritage. To understand fully our his- 
tory, we must understand fully each 
available component. To omit the arts 
would deprive us of a significant part 
of our history. 

The arts offer an expression of our 
national identity. They add to our fun- 
damental strength by inspiring and 
stimulating. The arts contribute to the 
positive mental attitudes among the 
citizens of our Nation, providing an 
de from the everyday realities of 

e. 

Additionally they provide an alter- 
native means of expression, which 
helps us to better understand each 
other. Through our knowledge of the 
arts, we can further benefit from our 
own differences. 

In 1984, the Department of Educa- 
tion's "Commission on Excellence in 
Education" conducted a study on the 
place of the arts in our school's cur- 
riculum. The Commission pointed out 
that а problem currently lies in the 
balance in the curriculum in our 
Schools. We as a nation focus too 
much on technical and occupational 
Skills, leaving too little time for study- 
ing the arts. It would be appropriate 
for us to spend a part of this week to 
reconsider our priorities. 

The knowledge we have in the areas 
of science and technology must be 
spiced by the knowledge of the hu- 
manities. The arts challenge and 
extend human experience, providing a 
distinctive way to understand human 
beings—a complex system of expres- 
sion providing an informed insight en- 
abling us to understand life’s deeper 
meaning. Art is both the inspiration 
and consequence of human thought; a 
product of the mind. 

In a nation based upon our commit- 
ment to freedom of imagination, 
thought and expression, we are obli- 
gated to continue to support our many 
aesthetic and cultural traditions. 

I encourage my colleagues to join me 
in commemorating National Arts 
Week. 

Mr. President, the first major exhib- 
it of the works of Georgia O’Keeffe 
are currently on display at the Nation- 
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al Gallery of Art. I ask to have printed 
two articles about the New Mexican 
artist, one which appeared in the No- 
vember issue of Museum and Arts 
magazine, and another that was in the 
New Mexican. 

The material follows: 


GEORGIA O'KEEFFE—PIONEER 
(By Nancy G. Heller) 


This story has everything—sex, power, 
money, fame, exotic locales, and impas- 
sioned court battles. Young midwestern art 
student, highly intelligent and strikingly at- 
tractive, comes to the Big City and meets 
worldly, successful, much older man. He 
promotes her work; they fall in love and 
become one of the New York art world’s 
most famous couples. Later she moves to a 
New Mexico ranch where she cultivates a 
reputation as an eccentric hermit, continu- 
ing to paint and to enjoy tremendous criti- 
cal and commercial success. 

At the age of eighty-six, she hires a 
twenty-seven-year-old man as her business 
manager-assistant, adding considerable grist 
to the gossip mill. When she dies, relatives 
contest her will, which names him as sole 
executor. 

It sounds like a Harlequin Romance: no 
wonder countless writers (and readers) have 
been fascinated with the live and times of 
painter Georgia O'Keeffe, and her relation- 
ships with her husband, the photographer, 
editor, and art dealer Alfred Stieglitz, and 
her companion, artist Juan Hamilton. 

She was, by all accounts, a remarkable 
woman. The most remarkable thing about 
her was not her personality, however, but 
her painting. Art writers have long acknowl- 
edged the seminal role her work has played 
in American art history. Judith Zilczer, His- 
torian of the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden, calls O’Keeffe “опе of the 
most important American artists of the 
twentieth century,” and critic John Russell 
commented: “It would be difficult to imag- 
ine American painting in the first half of 
the twentieth century without the presence 
of Georgia O'Keeffe.” The ultimate proof of 
her professional stature lies in the place- 
ment of her New York Times obituary—on 
the front page of the first (news) section 
rather than “Arts & Leisure.” 

O’Keeffe deserves this kind of star treat- 
ment, as a pioneer American Modernist— 
one of the very first artists in this country 
to explore the possibilities inherent in ab- 
straction. While she is best known today for 
her dramatic pictures of sun-bleached 
animal bones апа gigantic flowers, 
O'Keeffe's earliest work was bold and influ- 
ential enough to assure her place in art his- 
tory, even if she had never painted anything 
again. 


As early as 1916 Georgia O'Keeffe was 
producing remarkably advanced work—to- 
tally abstract watercolors and charcoal 
drawings that considered of just a few, 
spare, curving marks in one or two colors 
against a white background. To understand 
what was so radical about these works, and 
why art historians make such a fuss over 
them, they have to be viewed in a larger 
context. By 1916 even the most avant-garde 
French and German artists were just begin- 
ning to deal with pure abstraction, and the 
most significant modernist movements were 
still in their infancy—Fauve and Expres- 
sionist art had only been recognized for a 
decade, Analytic Cubism was just five years 
old. 
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Moreover, O’Keeffe was not working in 
Paris or Munich; she was living, at that 
point, in rural west Texas. And the Ameri- 
can art world—even in New York—was far 
more conservative than its European coun- 
terparts. The American tradition of real- 
ism—essentially unswe since colonial 
days—remained strong. In 1908 John Sloan 
and his fellow painters of the so-called Ash 
Can School had provoked U.S. gallerygoers 
and critics by exhibiting in New York's Mac- 
beth Galleries a collection of pictures repre- 
senting the seamier side of everyday urban 
life (cats picking through the garbage cans 
in deserted alleys, and women having their 
hair dyed in full view of passersby on the 
crowded streets of the lower east side). Re- 
viewers despaired at what they perceived as 
vulgar, even disgusting subject matter and 
sloppy technique—and, mind you, these 
were still realistic pictures, describing all 
too clearly identifiable situations. 

It is therefore not surprising that New 
York art viewers reacted with even greater 
alarm to the International Exhibition of 
Modern Art (better known as the Armory 
Show) held in 1913. This exhibition includ- 
ed more than two thousand artworks and 
marked New York's first largescale exposure 
to European Modernism, including auda- 
cious canvases by the likes of Henri Matisse 
and Wassily Kandinsky, plus—most notor- 
olously—Marcel Duchamp's Nude Descend- 
ing a Staircase #2 (1912), which most on- 
lookers thought had no subject. And, in 
1913, a painting with no identifiable subject 
simply was not considered art. 

How extraordinary it was, then, for Geor- 
gia O'Keeffe—a Wisconsin-born woman who 
had been supporting herself as а school- 
teacher in Amarillo—to start experimenting 
with completely nonrepresentational art 
Just а few years after the Armory Show. Of 
course, O'Keeffe did not emerge from a cul- 
tural vacuum. By 1916 she had already 
spent several years studying in New York 
with a number of vanguard teachers, and 
&fter her now-legendary first encounter 
with Stieglitz (whom she scolded for hang- 
ing several of her works without her knowl- 
edge) O'Keeffe became part of his stable 
(along with John Marin, Marsden Hartley, 
Max Weber, and Arthur Dove, now labeled 
first-generation Modernists) and exhibited 
regularly at “291” and his other pioneering 
galleries. 

But O'Keeffe stood out—even in the com- 
pany of these influential artists. In addition 
to being the only woman in the group, she 
produced its most consistently radical, and 
most individualistic art. Whereas most of 
Stieglitz's other protégés were clearly influ- 
enced by particular aspects of European 
Modernism (Weber, for example, went 
through a lengthy Cubist period, and 
Marin's work shows obvious references to 
Futurism), O'Keeffe's pictures cannot be la- 
beled. Certainly, they contain elements of 
Surrealism (as in the juxtaposition of unre- 
lated objects—such as a cow skull and a pink 
rose) and of the American movement known 
as Precisionism (seen in the tightly con- 
trolled brushwork and the clear edges of her 
forms). But neither her works nor the artist 
herself can be made to fit comfortably 
within any one artistic category. 

O'Keeffe's paintings are unlike anyone 
else's—her representational pictures and 
her pure abstractions are original. Just as 
O'Keeffe's letters (a selection of which have 
been published—for the first time—in the 
National Gallery of Art's catalogue) reveal 
her to have been a far more complex person 
than indicated by her public persona, so her 
art is intriguing on many levels. 
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Take, for example, O'Keeffe's approach to 
subject matter. Even though her single 
most significant art-historical contribution 
lay in the early, pure abstractions, O'Keeffe 
continued producing art for seventy years 
thereafter—some of it non-representational, 
but most featuring clearly recognizable sub- 
jects. Interestingly, neither the people nor 
the other animals, such as her chow dogs, to 
whom O'Keeffe was closest, show up in her 
pictures. Instead she painted the objects 
and the land around her: New York City 
Sky-scrapers, Lake George barns, and the 
New Mexico desert, plus loving portraits of 
individual seashells and stones, and one of 
the subjects with which she is most closely 
identified, flowers. 

O’Keeffe’s oversized blossoms can serve as 
а sort of compendium of the principal aes- 
thetic issues raised by her art: varying de- 
grees of abstraction, especially as seen in 
her use of the series format; the presence or 
absence of erotic and other symbols; the sig- 
nificance of scale; and paintings that were 
ant to be hung in more than one posi- 

on. 

O'Keeffe's pictures are almost never com- 
pletely abstract. Like other early Modern- 
ists such as Alexander Calder, Arthur Dove, 
and Wassily Kandinsky, O'Keeffe created 
stylized images based on nature, and even 
her most abstract paintings retain a sense of 
the organic, relating to some sort of land- 
scape view or growing thing. Although her 
subjects may seem conventional, O'Keeffe's 
treatment of her flower pictures is anything 
but. One of the best illustrations of this 
phenomenon is her six canvas series called 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit (1930). O'Keeffe's first 
picture is an iconic image of a single large 
flower surrounded by а mass of curving 
leaves. The second painting repeats the 
same image, simplified: here, the artist is 
experimenting with the positive-negative ef- 
fects of the spaces around the flower, each 
of which has become an important part of 
the overall design. By this point the flower 
itself has become a design element, and lost 
its literal identity as а flower. Each subse- 
quent Jack becomes more spare, more gen- 
eralized, and less recognizable—No. 6 is a 
sensuous study of purplish, green, and white 
curving shapes that fill up the entire 
canvas, but are no longer identifiable as 
either blossoms or leaves. 

It is clear from O'Keeffe's flowers—paint- 
ed from a vantage point so close that the 
subject typically extends beyond the 
canvas—that she is attracted by the ab- 
Stract, formal quality of these blossoms as 
much as their scents, or any other aspects. 
O'Keeffe's flowers exhibit none of the bo- 
tanically precise details of plant studies by 
da Vinci or Dürer; nor do their textures 
mimic those of the actual plants, as do fif- 
teenth-century Flemish flower paintings or 
twentieth-century photo-realist ones. And 
the same point can be gathered from her 
other subjects. For example, New York sky- 
scrapers, which look fairly realistic and de- 
tailed at first glance, turn out to be highly 
stylized, flat compositions that simply sug- 
gest huge monoliths with their billowing 
smoke and multicolored lights. This ap- 
proach to subject matter is further demon- 
strated by the way O'Keeffe paints her 
series of animal bones. While she made nu- 
merous relatively straightforward  depic- 
tions of pelvises and whole cow skulls, she 
was clearly drawn to particular design ele- 
ments within the bones—usually an opening 
of some sort. In her pelvic bone structure, 
for instance, O'Keeffe begins with a long 
view of the structure, coming progresively 
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nearer, focusing їп more and more specifi- 
cally on one hole and the pattern of blue 
sky as framed by that hole. In the same way 
she will focus on a single doorway or 
window in a building’s wall. 

Ever since her earliest one-woman shows, 
critics have been debating the presence—or 
absence—of symbolic content in O'Keeffe's 
work. The artist herself consistently denied 
that it was there, but many viewers find 
symbolism, particularly in her paintings of 
flowers. When her two-and-one-half-by- 
three-foot flower pictures were first exhibit- 
ed in the twenties, critics had a field day in- 
terpreting the plants' oversized reproductive 
systems in light of Freudian theories, which 
were in vogue then. One reviewer referred 
to O'Keeffe's blossoms as “primordially li- 
bidinous" and many gallerygoers were 
shocked at their explicitness. Some writers 
saw a relationship between the emphasis on 
curvilinear, multiple-layered floral forms 
and O’Keeffe’s own sexual identity as a 
woman—a relationship she also denied. And 
others said that flowers were traditionally а 
"feminine" subject, forgetting that some of 
the most notable flower painters in the 
Western world—such as the seventeenth- 
century Dutch and Flemish artists who de- 
voted themselves exclusively to flower still 
lifes—were men, and that such prominent 
nineteenth-century male artists as Vincent 
Van Gohg and Claude Monet have become 
strongly identified with floral subjects. 

Even if she may have had some subcon- 
scious interest in symbolic content, it seems 
clear that she was interested in painting 
flowers for the same reason she chose her 
other subjects: because she was intrigued by 
their colors and shapes. In a similar vein, 
O'Keeffe steadfastly maintained that she 
painted so many animal skeletons because 
she saw many of them around her desert 
home, and because she became fascinated 
by their formal qualities—not as some sort 
of musing about death. Certainly, O'Keeffe 
was aware of the tradition of vanitas paint- 
ing, in which various symbols, including 
Skulls, appear as reminders of mortality. 
But her bone paintings are not about death; 
they are about observation. 

Moreover, O'Keeffe's position as a woman 
artist has been the subject of some consider- 
able debate. She was certainly not the only 
woman to play а major part in the develop- 
ment of Modernism. Sonia Delaunay, Nata- 
lia Goncharova, and Paula Modersohn- 
Becker come to mind as important innova- 
tors working in the styles known as Orphic 
Cubism, Rayonism, and German Expres- 
sionism, respectively. And there had been 
celebrated professional female artists serv- 
ing Western popes and monarchs at least 
since the sixteenth century. But O'Keeffe 
was one of the first American women to 
achieve the kind of success she did, setting 
sales records and winning major critical at- 
tention from the start of her public career. 
It should be noted that O'Keeffe did not 
like being referred to in terms of her gender 
rather than her work. In 1943 she said, 
“The men like to put me down аз the best 
woman painter. I think I'm one of the best 
painters.” 

The question of scale is another impor- 
tant aspect of O'Keeffe's art. Many of her 
pictures are quite large—such as the aston- 
ishing eight-by-twenty-four-foot Sky Above 
Clouds IV (1965). But everything she paint- 
ed seems enormous. Even the so-called 
small-format still lifes (a plate of purple 
grapes or a single clamshell, many of the 
canvases only seven-by-nine inches) give the 
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impression of grandeur. Here again, the 
flower paintings are instructive. 

Earlier examples of flower paintings were 
not generally as large as O'Keeffe's. When 
asked why she exaggerated their size to 
such a degree, the artist explained that 
actual flowers are so small that people don't 
bother to look at them closely, and that if 
she painted flowers on a small scale, nobody 
would notice them either. Instead she made 
her flowers very large, to attract the view- 
er's attention and force them to take a 
second look. In this way, O'Keeffe said, “1 
will make even busy New Yorkers take time 
to see what I see of flowers." 

Several writers have also suggested that 
O'Keeffe's scale may have been influenced 
by the photographic enlargements made by 
Stieglitz and his colleagues. But in some re- 
spects O'Keeffe's giant blooms have more in 
common with the late water lily panels by 
Monet, which are so large that they literally 
surround the viewer, creating an entirely 
new visual environment. O'Keeffe's pictures 
aren't as big, but their sheer size both 
shocks observers and entices them into 
spending additional time looking at the 
paintings in order to get a sense of the 
whole. 

One other issue that arises in terms of 
O'Keeffe's art is the matter of which end is 
up. Since she lived ninety-eight years, and 
was hardly shy about making her opinions 
known, it seems odd that there could be 
questions about the physical orientation of 
her art. And in most cases, it is clear how 
O'Keeffe wanted her paintings displayed. 
However, there are some instances where 
there may be no single, correct way to hang 
her work. In the voice-over for Perry Miller 
Adato's superb film celebrating the artist's 
ninetieth birthday, O'Keeffe mentions that 
one of her floral pictures, Black Hollyhock, 
Blue Larkspur (1930), was designed to be an 
effective composition when seen with any of 
its four sides on top. To complicate matters 
further, Jack Coward, the National Gallery 
of Art's Curator of Twentieth-Century Art 
and, with Juan Hamilton, cocurator of its 
O'Keeffe centennial show, notes that, while 
preparing for this exhibition, he and his col- 
leagues came across documentary evidence, 
such as old installation photographs of 
O'Keeffe's shows at the Stieglitz galleries, 
indicating that in several cases the pre- 
sumed tops of various pictures were not 
originally so designated. Even more surpris- 
ingly, other documents (including letters) 
demonstrate that the orientations chosen 
for the illustrations in the artist's 1976 auto- 
biography are not always the ones she had 
selected initially. For example, The Law- 
тепсе Tree (1929), а wonderfully offbeat 
composition with а Japanese-inspired sense 
of flatness to the bark and a magical view of 
the stars overhead, is reproduced so that 
the treetop points toward the picture's 
upper left-hand corner. But one of her let- 
ters clearly states that The Lawrence Tree 
should look “аз thought it were standing on 
its head"—hence its orientation in the Na- 
tional Gallery's show. 

As this exhibition makes abundantly 
clear, Georgia O'Keeffe was a painter who 
produced challenging, powerful works of art 
for seven decades, but whose greatest contri- 
butions occurred between roughly 1916 and 
1950. Unlike the paintings of Rembrandt 
and Monet, who produced major master- 
pieces well into old age, O'Keeffe's work was 
significantly diminished by a series of physi- 
cal ailments, most notably the severe dete- 
rioration of her eyesight during the later 
years. But as Juan Hamilton has pointed 
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out, she never stopped working; until the 
end, when she had an idea, she pursued it, 
in whatever ways she could manage. It is 
this sense of tremendous physical and emo- 
tional vigor, an almost willful refusal to 
accept the infirmities of age, and her in- 
tense affection for the beauty of the world 
around her, that makes O'Keeffe seem like 
such а heroic, almost mythic figure. The 
quintessential rugged individualist, she fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of American painters 
like Winslow Homer and Thomas Eakins, by 
living and working in precisely the way she 
preferred, ignoring societal pressures to the 
contrary. Asked to explain the basis for her 
considerable achievements in a 1963 inter- 
view, O'Keeffe said, simply: "I've always 
avn what Гуе wanted—and most people 
on't." 


O'KEEFFE—NATIONAL EXHIBITION PROVES 
ARTIST PAINTED MORE THAN JUST FLOWERS 
(By Gaynelle Evans) 

Georgia O'Keeffe saw the world in big, 
bold stokes. Her most frequently exhibited 
works show flowers, bleached animal bones, 
desert landscapes and flowing abstractions, 
poised on canvas, as if waiting to explode. 

A new O'Keeffe exhibition, however, 
seeks to prove that the artist saw and paint- 
ed a world with more variety than that. 

O'Keeffe was а feisty, independent 
woman, credited with having helped legiti- 
mize abstraction in art. The artist, who died 
in 1986 at the age of 98, would have been 
100 years old on Nov. 15. 

"One of the stereotypes of O'Keeffe is 
that she was a flower painter," says Jack 
Cowart, & curator of 20th century art for 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
D.C. “However, there is a fresh, unexpected 
side to her art as well. People don't think of 
her as having painted miniatures, nudes or 
towering cityscapes, with streets that recede 
like the bottom of а Southwestern canyon. 
But she did." 

The Centennial Exhibition of Georgia 
O'Keeffe opened Nov. 1 at the National Gal- 
lery and runs through Feb. 21, 1988, before 
traveling to other cities. The exhibition fea- 
tures 120 O'Keeffe works, completed be- 
tween 1915 and 1965. 

On March 5, 1988, the exhibition will 
travel to the Art Institute of Chicago, where 
it will remain through June 19. The exhibit 
then will hang at the Dallas Museum of Art, 
from July 31 to Oct. 16 and at the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, in New York, from 
Nov. 19 to Feb. 5, 1989. 

“Until abstraction, it was not possible for 
women artists to paint as women," says 
artist Judy Chicago, whose room-sized 
sculpture, The Dinner Party, pays tribute to 
O'Keeffe and other famous women. 
“O'Keeffe was one of the first to under- 
stand that. The power of her paintings 
comes from their content. Their persuasive- 
ness comes from her passion and personal 
vision.” 

Her fame began to spread shortly after 
she met Alfred Stieglitz, a New York pho- 
tographer and impresario, who first exhibit- 
ed her work in 1916. They married in 1924. 
Stieglitz introduced the woman and her art 
to New York’s inner circle of progressive 
artists. 

O'Keeffe painted as she lived: largely to 
please herself. Her independent and original 
= frequently is celebrated more than her 


Ader Stieglitzs death іп 1946, O'Keeffe 
moved to Abiquiu, N. M., permanently, 
where she lived and worked almost until her 
death. Despite her annual exhibitions, she 
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was viewed by many as a desert recluse: a 
coward who refused to fight the battles rag - 
ing at the forefront of the art world. 

"I think that O'Keeffe's stature as an 
artist has not yet been fully recognized," 
says Chicago. “There has been more empha- 
sis on the myth than her output. The myth 
was not anywhere as important as the 
nature of her work." 

In 1985, Cowart and Juan Hamilton, co-cu- 
rators for the new exhibition, began plans 
to mount an exhibit to dispell the myths 
surrounding O'Keeffe and emphasize her 
talent and contributions to art. 

The centennial exhibit is the first impor- 
tant retrospective on the artist mounted 
since 1970. However, Cowart and Hamilton 
note, the exhibition is by no means a com- 
plete retrospective. In fact, excluded from 
the exhibition are O'Keeffe's works com- 
pleted after 1965, when she began to lose 
her sight. 

"She painted oils, watercolors and pastels, 
after 1965," Hamilton says. “They are not 
the major works of her career. They are 
subjects for another exhibition." 

While the exhibit features some of 
O'Keeffe's well-known pieces, including Two 
Calla Lillies on Pink (1927) and Cow’s Skull 
with Calico Roses (1931), it also includes 
surprises, Cowart says, a collection of her 
rarely exhibited pastels, charcoals, pencil 
drawings and watercolors on paper. 

Other surprises in the show, he says, are 
her nearly two dozen miniature paintings on 
canvas, all approximately the size of a sheet 
of typing paper. 

The artist is known for large-scale works, 
such as Sky Above the Clouds, a 96-by 288- 
inch painting 

“We haven't discovered a new Georgia 
O'Keeffe,” says Cowart. But we should be 
able to consolidate her position in the 
center of the wheel, not just a part of the 
rim.” 

As if to prove that point, the exhibition 
catalog, Georgia O’Keeffe, Art and Letters, 
(Little, Brown and Company Inc., hard- 
cover, $50; soft-cover, $22) features the art- 
ist'S works and a collection of 150 letters 
written by her to such people as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Frank Lloyd Wright and Joseph 
Н. Hirshhorn. 

“The letters demystify her, show the 
person behind the myth,” says Sarah 
Greenough, a research curator for the Na- 
tional Gallery. “Тһе same strong, haunting 
images she created with her palette, she 
also created with words. The letters are as 
much works of art as the paintings hanging 
in the gallery.” 


“Most SPIRITUAL AND INNOVATIVE” OF 20TH 
CENTURY 

From a small garage framing a dramatic 
view of flat-topped Cerro Pedernal in Santa 
Fe, N.M., sculptor Una Hanbury chipped 
away at a portrait of Georgia O'Keeffe. It 
was 1968. 

“I hope you understand I don’t want to 
see this portrait until it’s finished,” 
O'Keeffe told Hanbury. 

Hanbury obliged by concealing her work 
at the end of each day with a shopping bag. 
When the portrait was complete, O’Keeffe 
snatched the wrapper off and inspected her 
likeness. 

“I didn’t know you were going to do such a 
personal portrait of me,” O’Keeffe told the 
sculptor, adding, “I’m very, very flattered.” 

O'Keeffe died on March 6, 1986, in Santa 
Fe. At 98, she came close to achieving her 
dream of living to be 100. She left behind 
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memories of an iron-willed pioneer with an 
artistic vision as sharp as the Southwestern 
light by which she painted. 

“All of her work is significant,” says Anne 
Imelda Radiche, director of the National 
Museum for Women in the Arts, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. “She is one of the most spiritu- 
al and innovative painters of the 20th centu- 

O'Keeffe, who began exhibiting іп 1917, 
achieved a remarkable career for a woman 
at that time. 

“Women can only create babies, say the 
scientists, but I say they can produce art, 
and Georgia O’Keeffe is the proof of it,” 
Alfred Stieglitz declared at her 1923 show. 

Stieglitz, the pioneer of fine art photogra- 
phy, launched O’Keeffe’s career and mar- 
ried her on a cold day in December 1924. 

O'Keeffe was born on Nov. 15, 1887, near 
Sun Prairie, Wisc. She attended a local 
school near Madison, then completed junior 
and senior high school in Chatham, Va. She 
studied art at the Art Institute of Chicago 
in 1905 and 1906, and by 1909, worked as a 
commercíal artist in Chicago. 

In the fall of 1912, she began a two-year 
tenure as supervisor of art in public schools 
in Amarillo. Texas. Her teaching career 
later took her to the University of Virginia, 
and Columbia College in Columbia, S.C. 

O'Keeffe made her first trip to New 
Mexico in 1929; she returned every summer 
thereafter and first visited Ghost Ranch, 
near Abiquiu, in 1934. 

Six years later, she bought the three-wing 
adobe hacienda at Ghost Ranch that would 
become her home base and inspiration for 
more than four decades. Sandstone cliffs 
towered above the house, and Cerro Peder- 
nal stands like a sentinel to the south. 

In 1971, at age 84, O'Keeffe was shocked 
to realize that the world she saw through 
blue-green eyes was turning into a blur. 
Doctors diagnosed an irreversible vision loss, 
апа she stopped painting. She then used 
young man's vision to recapture her will to 
create. 

One autumn day in 1972, a tall man with а 
pony tail and mustache knocked on her 
door. The man was Juan Hamilton, a recent- 
ly divorced potter and sculptor searching 
c 
O'Keeffe hired Hamilton to do odd jobs 
around the hacienda, but required him to 
take up his art work again. Hamilton built 
asymmetrical pots on her kitchen table, and 
O'Keeffe, who had previously shown little 
interest in ceramics, started experimenting 
with coiled clay pots. 

Her success in clay gradually led her back 
to painting, and she and Hamilton became 
inseparably close friends. 

"Georgia O'Keeffe lived a very long time," 
says Radiche. “Because she was an excep- 
tional artíst, a woman who was known to be 
strong and strong-willed, her life and her 
style can only serve to inspire aspiring art- 
ists, both male and female." 


MYTHS ОР HER LIFE ALMOST OBSCURE POWER 
OF HER ART 
(By Penelope Bass Cope) 

When Georgia O'Keeffe died in 1986, the 
legend surrounding the reclusive 98-year-old 
artist almost obscured her contribution to 
20th century American art. 

As а young woman, O'Keeffe had been 
the mistress of the much older, married 
photographer and gallery owner Alfred 
Stieglitz, whom she later married. He cham- 
pioned her art, and she becamse the subject 
of many of his most famous photographs. 
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In the eyes of the avant-garde intellectual 
Stieglitz, O'Keeffe represented the perfect 
woman—sensual, stunning, independent and 
re that came through in her 


Indeed, a disturbing strength and sensibil- 
ity permeate many of the 100 or so paint- 
ings and drawings on view at the National 
Gallery in W: n, D.C., in “Georgia 
O'Keeffe 1887-1986,” an exhibition continu- 
ing through Feb. 21. 

O'Keeffe zeroed in on the female essence; 
not the lace and lipstick of societally ap- 
proved femininity, but the uniquely creative 
power of women. 

When O'Keeffe first discovered her artis- 
tic message in & series of black-and-white 
charcoal drawings in 1915, she wrote to a 
friend, “It is essentially a woman's feeling. 
... There are things we want to say—but 
saying them is pretty nervy.” 

The vigor of this early abstract series 
(O'Keeffe worked in series throughout her 
lifetime, exploring one subject thoroughly 
until it did no more for her) so impressed 
Stieglitz that he made it the subject of 
O'Keeffe's first show in his Gallery 291 in 
New York. 

Some critics resented O'Keeffe's inde- 
pendence and accused her of being mascu- 
line. They commented on her arrogance, 
her will, her ambition and her total absorp- 
tion in work. 

Such words couldn't hinder her drive for 
self-realization. Each year she left her hus- 
band in New York for up to six months to 
go to New Mexico and bury herself in her 
art. 
"A woman who has lived many things and 
who sees lines and colors as an expression of 
living might say something that а man 
can't," she wrote to а friend about 1925. “1 
feel there is something unexplored about 
women that only a woman can explore." 

Some of O'Keeffe's comments sound sur- 
prisingly familiar. Many of the women who 
have followed her echo her words. They still 
complain of а lack of appropriate female 
role models in the traditionally male-domi- 
nated world of fine arts. While O'Keeffe's 
imagery, which is often abstract, might not 
always be directly female or sexual, it's hard 
not to read these qualities into its content. 

The flowers in her well-known pictures of 
white calla lillies, black irises, red poppies 
and jack-of-the-pulpits are so big the whole 
blossom can't be confined within the limited 
space of the canvas. This close-up view 
draws attention to the sensuous waves of 
the petals emanating from the flower's mys- 
terious center. 

Such pictures, often copied by the artists 
who succeeded her, have become almost 
trite, but when O'Keeffe made those pic- 
tures they were startlingly sensual and new. 

Sometimes her imagery is completely ab- 
stract, other times it's representational. 
Always, though, the artíst tries to keep her 
personality out of the picture. 

She refused to sign the front of her can- 
vases, reasoning that her style was signature 
enough. Nor could she be seduced by decla- 
rations of artistic ego, fancy brushwork and 
bold impasto. For O'Keeffe, form and color 
say it all. 


"IT ALL CAME TO LIFE" AS WASHINGTON 
Snow Took SHAPE 
(By Melissa Adams) 

When Juan Hamilton and the National 
Gallery of Art staff finished the two-week 
process of hanging Georgia O'Keeffe's 
paintings for the show that opened eight 
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days ago, the artist's friend saw something 


magical. 

"It was the culmination of 15 years of 
work with Miss O'Keeffe, the Santa Fe 
sculptor said after his return from preview 
ceremonies Oct. 29. "I was there for two 
weeks instaling the show. At first, the 
lights weren't set and the paintings just sat 
there. It seemed cold and gray. But after 10 
days, it was magic. It all came to life.” 

Once the show opened, “everybody 
seemed to be thrilled. The reviews have 
been great and there is so much interest,” 
he said. 

To Hamilton, the exhibit of 70 years of 
the late artist’s drawings, watercolors and 
paintings is a memorial to O'Keeffe. 

“There is nothing that could say more 
about her than to see her works on the 
wall,” Hamilton said. 

Hamilton, a sculptor, had been a friend 
and companion to O’Keeffe since 1972. He 
also is the executor of her estate. 

The exhibit has been a complicated but 
coordinated effort between Hamilton and 
the National Gallery staff, particularly Jack 
Cowart, a curator of 20th-century art for 
the museum. 

Hamilton is co-curator of the show and 
has been a major influence in selecting 
paintings, installing the art and supervising 
the production of the impressive catalog 
from the show. 

Because the estate is in New Mexico, the 
National Gallery staff did much of its pre- 
liminary work here. 

Hamilton said he started working with art 
from the estate. 

“We had all these wonderful major things, 
but we wanted to make a conscious effort 
not to duplicate works that had been in the 
Whitney Retrospective (Whitney Museum 
of Art in New York, 1970) or what had been 
in the Viking book, (Georgia O'Keeffe, 
Viking Press).” 

While Hamilton sorted through the paint- 
ings from the estate, Cowart traveled 
around the country selecting pieces from 
museums and private collections. The two 
then joined forces and made their choices. 

“We wanted an overall view; strong exam- 
ples of the different pieces of her creative 
life.” Because of this, there aren't as many 
of her famous flowers or Southwestern 
landscapes as some art patrons might like. 

“We really tried to get other strong 
images that represented her in different 
ways and presented fresh aspects of her 
work.” 

The eight gallery rooms used for the show 
were built specifically for the exhibit, which 
starts with some of the artist’s early char- 
coal drawings and water colors and con- 
cludes with her Cloud series, including the 
24-foot canvas she did when she was 78. 

The elaborate setting didn’t stop with the 
eight rooms. Nearly 60 percent of the pieces 
were reframed for the show, a substantial 
undertaking. 

“A lot of the frames that went out in the 
20’s and 30’s were damaged or changed, and 
we wanted a consistent look in keeping with 
the original integrity,” Hamilton said. 

So he had two or three of her original 
frames duplicated. 

“This was a major undertaking, and the 
National Gallery has made it a first-class 
product. Every detail was handled careful- 
ly,” he said. 

The catalog produced for the show was 
underwritten by Southwestern Bell in St. 
Louis. Georgia O'Keeffe Art and Letters is 
320 pages filled with 120 color reproduc- 
tions, several black and white photographs 
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and 125 of her personal letters written to 
friends and fellow artists. 

The hardback book published by the 
museum will sell for about $50 in book- 
stores. The soft cover will be available at 
the museums where the exhibit is shown. 

Among other Santa Feans who attended 
preview festivities were Judge Oliver and 
Jean Seth, former owner of Jean Seth’s 
Canyon Road Gallery. 

“Marvelous” was the word she used to de- 
scribe the preview night, which included a 
black tie sit-down dinner for about 350 invit- 
ed guests. 

The Seths considered themselves friends 
of O’Keeffe. “She was a marvelous person 
in her own right, very different and very in- 
teresting,” Jean Seth said. 

Seth was O’Keeffe’s attorney before he 
was selected as a U.S. Court of Appeals 
judge by President John Kennedy. O'Keeffe 
had attended the opening of Jean Seth's 
Canyon Road Gallery, and the Seths at- 
tended the opening of the Whitney Retro- 
spective. 

The Washington, D.C., show was impres- 
sive, Jean Seth said. 

"I think it was a tribute to 70 years as a 
successful artist. I don't think there could 
have been а much better tribute. I think 
more people now will see her as sort of а 
goddess of the art world.“ 


WATER POLLUTION FROM 
ABANDONED MINE RUNOFF 


e Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, last 
week the Environmental Protection 
Agency released the final draft of the 
1986 national water quality inventory. 
This report to the Congress is made bi- 
enniall and reviews the quality of 
lakes, streams, and ground water 
around the country. 

While the report shows some im- 
provement of water quality overall, I 
was most distressed by the assessment 
of streams in Tennessee. I would like 
to read a portion of that summary: 

The largest single cause of nonsupport 
(streams which are moderately or severely 
impaired) in Tennessee streams is surface 
mining, both active and abandoned sites. 
Major pollutants emitted by surface mines 
include acidity, sediment, and toxic materi- 
als. In certain areas of the State, water 
quality in entire watersheds has been de- 
Stroyed. Most aquatic degradation caused by 
surface mining is concentrated in the Cum- 
berland Plateau region on the State. 

After contacting officials in Tennes- 
see's Department of Health and Envi- 
ronment, I found that the majority of 
this pollution can be linked specifical- 
ly to abandoned mine sites in Tennes- 
see. Figures from the study show that 
of the 5,748 miles of streams assessed, 
1,965 were moderately or severely im- 
paired. Of the impaired streams, 915 
miles, almost 50 percent, were polluted 
by the runoff from abandoned mine 
sites. We can see а clearly defined 
cause and effect in terms of poor 
water quality in streams in Tennessee. 

I find this cause and effect very un- 
settling. It points to & shocking failure 
of the Office of Surface Mining to 
carry out its statutory mandate. 

Now, I know what OSM will say 
about the situation in Tennessee. 
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They will argue that since the State 
lacks primacy, OSM cannot do any 
mine reclamation. Mr. President, I 
have grown weary of government bu- 
reaucrats hiding behind legal argu- 
ments to justify their failure to do 
their job. 

Certainly, Tennessee has a problem 
with primacy. However, I find little in 
the law that means this problem 
should preclude any Federal mine rec- 
lamation in Tennessee. What I see in 
the law is a clear directive to protect 
the public health and safety from the 
dangers posed by abandoned mines. As 
the EPA report makes plainly clear, 
OSM has failed miserably in this task 
in Tennessee. 

I would further suggest that the link 
between poor water quality and aban- 
doned mines is not restricted to Ten- 
nessee. I strongly encourage ілу col- 
leagues to review EPA’s report and 
note the problems in their own States. 
I believe that many Senators whose 
States have abandoned mines will find 
that these mines are contributing 
greatly to poor water quality in their 
States. 

My colleagues will recall that Con- 
gress called for quick action in re- 
claiming abandoned mine sites in the 
Surface Mining Control and Reclama- 
tion Act of 1977. The Office of Surface 
Mining is charged with carrying out 
such reclamation efforts. Yet, the situ- 
ation in Tennessee clearly indicates 
the Office of Surface Mining is not 
overly enthusiastic about this task. 
Indeed, in recent hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Efficiency, the Director of the Office 
of Surface Mining, Jed Christensen, 
noted that his office is holding in re- 
serve some $400 million of the aban- 
doned mine land fund. This is money 
which is supposed to be used in the 
field for mine reclamation. 

Clearly, Mr. President, it is time that 
OSM gets on with the job of reclaim- 
ing hazardous abandoned mine sites. 
We cannot afford to see OSM hide 
behind the legal niceties in an effort 
to ignore reclamation needs in Tennes- 
see and elsewhere. While there is a 
valid argument on the question of pri- 
macy, there is no excuse for the lack 
of a Federal presence in mine reclama- 
tion in States like Tennessee. 

Last Friday, I wrote to Mr. Christen- 
sen, and called on him to begin ad- 
dressing the health and safety prob- 
lems generated by his policy of neglect 
in Tennessee. The time for muddying 
the waters with legal arguments has 
passed. EPA has made clear to all the 
grave threats posed by abandoned 
mines in Tennessee. It is OSM’s duty 
to tackle this problem. To date OSM 
has failed to live up to this duty. It is 
my intention to bring an end to this 
policy of neglect so we can once again 
have safe, clean rivers and streams in 
our country.e 


AND PROPERTY REHABILITA- 
TION АСТ OF 1987 


e Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to rise to ask my col- 
leagues to join me in supporting the 
Veterans’ Home Loan Program Im- 
provements and Property Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1987. Earlier this year, the 
Senate amended H.R. 2672 by substi- 
tuting for it the language of S. 1801, 
the Senate-passed Veterans’ Home 
Loan Program Improvements Act of 
1987. The bill before us today would 
implement a compromise agreement 
reached between the members of the 
Senate and House Committees on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs which resolves the dif- 
ferences between H.R. 2672 as first 
passed by the House and H.R. 2672 as 
amended by the Senate. 

It is hardly necessary to restate the 
importance of the Home Loan Guar- 
anty Program to America’s veterans or 
to America’s housing and housing fi- 
nance industries. All Americans, not 
just veterans, have at least an indirect 
stake in the health of this program. 
And, as I have previously noted, there 
is substantial evidence that the Veter- 
ans’ Home Loan Guaranty Program is 
in poor economic and policy health. 
The symptoms include: 

Repeated appropriations to replen- 
ish the loan guaranty revolving fund; 

The VA's inability to reduce the 
record-sized inventory of VA-owned 
homes; 

Continuing high levels of foreclo- 
sures, even during an economic expan- 
sion of record duration and unemploy- 
ment rates at a low level compared to 
the last decade; and 

Continued high average losses to the 
VA for each foreclosure. 

It was in recognition of the vital im- 
portance of the VA Home Loan Guar- 
anty Program, and the necessity for 
reforming the problems which are 
draining the health of the program, 
that I began working toward reform 
legislation in 1985. I am pleased that 
my concerns and efforts were shared 
by other members of the committee 
and the Senate. I have been privileged 
to work on this issue with the distin- 
guished Senator from California, first 
when I was chairman of the commit- 
tee and later as ranking minority 
member. Together we devised a reform 
package, many provisions of which are 
reflected in the legislation before the 
Senate today. Chairman CRANSTON’S 
and my concerns for the health and 
importance of the program are shared 
by our colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and the bill before us has 
the benefit of the insight and the initi- 
ative of Chairman MoNTGOMERY and 
Representatives SOLOMON, КАРТОН, 
and Burton, and other Members of 
the House. I commend all of the Mem- 
bers of both bodies and both parties 
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who have worked so hard to bring this 
necessary bill to fruition. 

I am particularly pleased the bill 
contains provisions which will protect 
the financial integrity of this impor- 
tant program. For example: 

The VA loss on a foreclosed home is 
frequently increased because the 
market value of the home is not equal 
to the loan amount which was based 
on an appraised value. The compro- 
mise agreement contains a provision 
establishing qualification standards 
for appraisers. 

The VA loss on a foreclosed home is 
frequently increased because the prop- 
erty remains in the VA inventory for 
an inordinately long period of time. 
The compromise agreement contains a 
provision which will direct the VA to 
better utilize the talents and energy of 
the private sector real estate industry. 

The VA frequently loses money 
when a veteran buyer sells his or her 
home through an assumption if the as- 
suming buyer subsequently defaults 
on the loan. Amazingly, although the 
VA is still required to honor the guar- 
anty on the loan, current law provides 
no mechanism for the VA to protect 
itself by ensuring that the new buyer, 
who need not be a veteran, is credit- 
worthy. The compromise agreement 
requires the VA, or an approved 
lender, to determine that the assum- 
ing buyer is creditworthy. The agree- 
ment also includes a provision to deal 
with those rare instances where it may 
actually be in the veteran’s and the 
VA's interest to permit an assumption 
by a buyer who cannot meet credit- 
worthiness standards. For example, a 
veteran may be irremediably in de- 
fault and unsuccessful in finding a 
creditworthy buyer. In such a case it is 
conceivable that a buyer with an un- 
sound credit history may offer a 
higher probability of making his or 
her payments than the defaulting vet- 
eran homebuyer. 

The compromise agreement in- 
creases the maximum amount of the 
VA Home Loan Guaranty from 
$27,500 to $36,000. The increased guar- 
anty amount will reflect increases in 
housing costs by making no- or low- 
downpayment VA-guaranteed loans 
available for the purchase of more ex- 
pensive homes. This provision will be 
particularly important in areas of the 
country, such as Alaska, with a high 
cost of housing. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
increase in the maximum guaranty 
amount is linked to a reduction, from 
60 percent to as low as 40 percent in 
the percentage of the loan guaranteed 
by the VA. This reduction will provide 
а more equitable distribution, between 
lenders and the VA, of the risk in 
loans guaranteed by the VA. The free 
market is most efficient in allocating 
resources only when all parties to a 
transaction share in the risks of that 
transaction. If lenders share some of 
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the risk, they are more likely to take 
steps to ensure the loans are sound. I 
note that a 40-percent guaranty still 
provides lenders with double the cov- 
erage of the 20-percent downpayment 
and thus provides ample protection for 
a sound loan. 

The compromise agreement contains 
a provision giving the VA discretion- 
ary authority to sell VA-acquired 
homes for use in sheltering homeless 
veterans and their families. Such sales 
must not adversely impact the solven- 
cy of the loan guaranty revolving 
fund, and the VA must determine 
there is no significant likelihood the 
property could be sold for a price 
which would reduce the defaulting 
veteran’s debt to the VA. These condi- 
tions are important because they make 
it clear that this provision provides a 
mechanism for making shelter avail- 
able to the homeless without having 
the costs borne by the defaulting vet- 
eran or the home-buying veterans who 
depend upon a healthy loan guaranty 
revolving fund. This provision will 
allow the VA to sell homes for use in 
sheltering veterans if the home’s con- 
dition or surroundings have reduced 
the market value to a nominal level. It 
allows the VA to assist the homeless 
without compromising the sound busi- 
ness standards which are necessary for 
the long-term stability of the Home 
Loan Guaranty Program. 

Section 6(b) of the compromise 
agreement includes a provision allow- 
ing the VA to include in VA financing 
of the sale of a VA acquired proper- 
ty—so-called vendee loans—an amount 
to be used to restore the property to a 
habitable state. Regrettably, some VA- 
owned properties have been allowed to 
deteriorate to a condition in which 
they do not meet basic standards of 
habitability. By providing buyers with 
financing for the rehabilitation work 
needed to restore habitability, this 
provision should provide the VA with 
another tool it can use in marketing 
the home if it determines a house is so 
deteriorated it is not otherwise salable. 
The goal of increasing the salability of 
these deteriorated homes is further 
encouraged by a provision which 
would allow the Va to waive, in the 
case of deteriorated properties for 
which financing includes an additional 
amount for rehabilitation, the require- 
ment of a 5-percent downpayment. I 
believe the 5-percent downpayment re- 
quirement for vendee loans, which 
originated in the Senate-passed S. 
1801, will be an important step in re- 
ducing losses to the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund. Vendee loans are made 
to veterans and nonveterans alike and 
have the same favorable interest rate 
and terms as VA-guaranteed loans for 
veterans. The default rate on vendee 
loans is inordinately high and there- 
fore causes inordinate losses to the 
loan guaranty revolving fund. I believe 
it is appropriate for buyers of VA-ac- 
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quired properties, who finance their 
purchase by means of a VA-made 
vendee loan, to make а small downpay- 
ment. This equity should reduce de- 
faults and VA's loss when defaults 
occur. A 5-percent downpayment and а 
VA interest rate would still represent 
very favorable financial terms for a 
buyer. 

I am pleased the compromise agree- 
ment contains a provision directing 
the VA to give appropriate consider- 
ation to available state economic data, 
when such data is available, for estab- 
lishing standards of residual income 
for potential homebuyers. The use of 
State economic data, rather than re- 
gional data, should help make VA un- 
derwriting standards more equitable 
between high cost-of-living States and 
low cost-of-living States in the same 
region. 

I am also pleased the compromise 
agreement includes a provision relax- 
ing the occupancy requirement for 
veterans or service members who seek 
to refinance their VA guaranteed loan. 
Homeowners whose careers subject 
them tc frequent moves may be tem- 
porarily living away from their homes 
at а time when interest rates go down. 
This provision will allow these individ- 
uals to refinance their homes if they 
certify they previously occupied the 
home. In the case of those homeown- 
ers who are on active duty, the re- 
quirement can also be met by a certifi- 
cation from the service member's 
spouse that the spouse previously oc- 
cupied the property. While this provi- 
sion applies to everyone, it should be 
particularly important to the members 
of our Armed Forces. A similar provi- 
sion allows the occupancy requirement 
to be satisfied for service members 
seeking an original loan if the service 
member's spouse occupies the home. I 
am particularly pleased with these 
provisions because they accommodate 
the frequent moves and temporary, 
but sometimes lengthy, absences from 
home imposed on those to whom we 
look for our national security. 

Mr. President, in summary, the legis- 
lation before us improves the VA 
Home Loan Guaranty Program by 
making the program more useful to 
the homebuying veteran or service 
member. At the same time, it makes 
historic reforms in the operation of 
the program which should serve to 
ensure that the program will be as 
healthy and useful for veterans of the 
next 44 years as it has been for veter- 
ans of the last 44 years. 

Before the Senate considers this leg- 
islation, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the staff members whose 
hard work was essential in drafting 
legislation from the ideas and concepts 
developed by the committee. Anthony 
Principi, Chris Yoder, Tom Roberts, 
Susan Theroux, and Annie Rothgeb 
are now with the committee minority 
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staff and will see the fruits of their 
labor. Cathy McTighe and Brian 
Bonnet, while no longer on the com- 
mittee staff, played an essential role in 
developing, nurturing, and perfecting 
the information and ideas upon which 
this legislation is based. 

We are also indebted to Jon Stein- 
berg, Ed Scott, Jane Wasman, Jennifer 
Loporcaro, Ingrid Post, Charlotte 
Hughes, and Loretta McMillan, of the 
committee majority staff, for their ef- 
forts on this bill. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this legislation.e 


KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN IN 
CHINA 


ө Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
rise today to insert two articles into 
the RECORD, both of which appeared 
last Friday; one in the Lexington (KY) 
Herald-Leader and the other in the 
Washington Times. 

As the articles point out, capitalism 
is finding its way into the economy of 
even the largest communist state with 
Kentucky Fried Chicken opening a 
three-story outlet in the shadow of 
Chairman Mao’s mausoleum. 

This franchise not only represents a 
triumph of our economic philosophy 
but also is indicative of the success 
and popularity of the Kentucky Fried 
Chicken chain. In remote corners of 
the world, the Kentucky Fried Chick- 
en outlet is often the most recognized 
symbol, not only of my State, but of 
the United States. I applaud the ef- 
forts of this corporation and wish it 
every success in its future endeavors. 

I am inserting these articles so that 
other Senators may learn of the 
uniquely broadening appeal of Colonel 


Sanders’ “finger licken' good" ap- 
proach to food service. 

The articles follow: 

[Prom the Lexington Herald-Leader, Nov. 


13, 1987] 
COLONEL'S LARGEST EATERY HAS OPENED IN 
PEKING 


(By Michael Browning) 

“In а suitable temperature, an egg 
changes into a сһіскеп.”--Мао Tse-tung 

Prxinc.—Some chicken: This is no wing- 
and-a-fryer operation. 

With а price tag of just more than $1 mil- 
lion, the world's largest Kentucky Fried 
Chicken restaurant staged its grand opening 
yesterday, scarcely more than a stone's 
throw from the mausoleum of Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. 

Col. Harland Sanders, whom the Chinese 
call lao tou (“old head"), has set up shop in 
the very heart of China's capital. 

The eatery is three stories tall, seats 500 
and has 12,000 square feet of floor space. It 
stands right next to the historic hearth- 
Stone of Peking, with а grand view of the 
Square of Heavenly Peace, the golden roofs 
of the Forbidden City, the columned facade 
of the Great Hall of the People and the 
white and gold monument to heroes of the 
Communist revolution. 

"We must never relax our vigilance 
against the frenzied plots for revenge by the 
imperialists and their running dogs."—Mao 
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Things were relaxed yesterday. Chinese 
acrobats led a traditional lion dance with 
bells jingling beside an enormous model bal- 
loon of a take-away bucket of Colonel Sand- 
ers' best. The cheapest meal here, the three- 
piece dinner, costs just more than $2. The 
average Chinese rarely spends more than 50 
cents for lunch, which usually is a bowl of 
dumplings or noodles. 

The manager, Tony Wang of Singapore, 
said: “This is the best location in the world, 
so it had to be the largest restaurant. It's a 
fast-food operator's dream come true. 

"I don't see us competing with Peking 
duck, but we're here to supply a strong 


need. 

Wang said there were plans to open fur- 
ther branches in other Chinese cities. 

He said the whole restaurant—all three 
floors—would be open to all comers, both 
Chinese and foreigners. Customers may pay 
either а local currency or foreign exchange 
certificates. The prices are identical. 

How much is a bucket of chicken? 50 
yuan. That's about $13. 

"We should pay close attention to the 
well-being of the masses, from the problems 
of land and labor to those of fuel, ríce, cook- 
ing oil and salt."—Mao 

The 11 secret herbs and spices come from 
America, but the chickens themselves are 
Chinese, Wang emphasized. The birds are 
taken off their standard fish meal diet sev- 
eral weeks before they cluck their last, to 
improve their flavor. The deep frying vats 
а{ the new restaurant can handle 2,300 
pieces an hour. 

There are 180 beige uniformed Chinese 
working in the store under foreign trained 
managers. Most know basic English, but the 
most common way to order is to point to the 
photographs on the menu. The workers get 
a base salary of about $37 a month, but if 
they work hard they can double it, one said. 

“Waiting leads to great loss. Mao 

The contract for the restaurant was 
signed with astonishing rapidity, just 10 
months ago. The profits will be split 60-40 
in favor of the Americans. 

The Kentucky Fried Chicken outlet plans 
to handle between 2,000 and 3,000 custom- 
ers a day. It is situated on one of the busiest 
intersections in Beijing, where 150,000 pass- 
ers-by stream past daily. The largest figure 
is 45,000 meals a week. 

This is а lightning time warp, compared 
with the average wait in a Chinese restau- 
rant. Formal meals here last two or more 
hours and even in mass restaurants the 
lineup can last as long as an hour. 

"It has been proved that the enemy 
cannot conquer by force of arms. However, 
the flattery of the bourgeoisie may conquer 
the weak willed in our ranks."—Mao 

"I don't feel offended by it," said Weng 
Min, 67, standing outside the restaurant 
yesterday. "After all, we are supposed to be 
opening to the outside world, aren't we?" 

Four policemen diving into the carton of 
chicken, mashed potatoes and cole slaw said, 
with some surprise, “It tastes not bad." But 
some other Chinese found the secret blend 
of 11 herbs and spices somewhat less than 
fingerlickin' good. 

“I felt sick at the smell of it,” one said. 


[From the Washington Times, Nov. 13, 
1987] 


CoL. SANDERS JOINS МАО AS ATTRACTION IN 
BEIJING 


(By Edward Nielan) 
Вкілно.-Опе hundred yards from the 
tomb of the Great Helmsman, Mao Tse- 
tung, in Tiananmen Square and two blocks 
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behind the Great Hall of the People, two 
life-size plastic likenesses of Col. Sanders 
stand guard irreverently in front of the 
world’s largest Kentucky Fried Chicken 
fast-food restaurant. 

Two pieces of finger-lickin’ good chicken, 
a soft drink and a roll sell for nine yuan, or 
$2.50. Despite that comparatively high 
price, there is a line waiting to be served and 
to take trays of food to seats on the first, 
second and third floors. Young female at- 
tendants wearing beige miniskirts and caps 
show the way. 

It is China’s first fast-food restaurant, 
opened formally yesterday with an official 
ceremony. Thousands of curious Chinese, 
many of them tourists from outside Beijing, 
milled around the edges, but the festivities 
were by invitation only. 

The 500-seat restaurant opened on a limit- 
ed basis early last month and has been serv- 
ing 2,000 to 3,000 people a day, with daily 
sales of 10,000 yuan ($2,700), said Xia Jue, 
chairman of Beijing Kentucky Co. 

Another 50 yards down the block, in the 
shadow of Qianmen Street (Front Gate of 
Beijing’s old Walled City), stalls offer stiff 
competition. A Styrofoam plate with fold- 
over cover full of rice with a beef and vege- 
table topping costs two yuan (55 cents); if 
you have brought your rice coupon, it costs 
only one yuan and 20 fen (33 cents). 

A bicycle parking lot next to a nearby bus 
station charges two fen (1% cents) for all- 
day parking of your bicycle suitcase.” 

A man in a blue Mao jacket and cap 

pedals by slowly on his bicycle carrying a 
live, squealing pig strapped to the back rack. 
A younger man іп a tweed sportcoat, 
Reebok running shoes and jeans pedals his 
bike in the opposite direction, a box labeled 
“Toshiba color television” strapped to its 
rack. 
A Toyota taxicab honks at passersby, in- 
cluding teen-agers in sweatshirts with slo- 
gans “Go Trojans” and “Масао Grand Prix” 
on their fronts. 

The 10 million residents of this capital 
city, like their 1 billion fellow citizens of the 
rest of China, are being buffeted by unprec- 
edented change and trapping from the out- 
side world, and they seem to like it. There is 
no shock of crashing stock markets to try 
men’s souls, but “future shock” is every- 
where. 

Episodes of "Donald Duck" cartoons run 
on Sunday morning television in the time 
slot once reserved for “Тһе East is Кей” rev- 
olutionary opera. 

Speaking of change: It is now possible to 
direct-dial to South Korea from a Beijing 
hotel room telephone, even though the two 
countries have no formal diplomatic rela- 
tions and communist China is supposed to 
be a close ally of communist North Korea. 

In the lobbies of Beijing’s hotels, new and 
old, reunions are the order of the day, 
nearly outnumbering Princess Cruise and 
Lindblad tour groups. 

Chinese from Kansas City and Taipei 
greet and hug friends and relatives from 
Beijing whom they haven’t seen in 30 or 40 
years, as China continues its open-door 
policy. 

A reporter who first visited China in 1973 
finds increased traffic and increased con- 
struction the two most immediately identifi- 
able differences. 

Who will be the first composer to set “Тһе 
Bicycles of Beijing” to music? The literally 
millions of two-wheelers provide the world’s 
most quiet rush hour. Now the bicycles are 
joined by automobiles of every nation. 
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With all the change that official policies 
of modernization have brought, the inevita- 
ble uninvited guest—inflation—has crashed 
the party and caused confusion. A two- 
tiered pricing system for residents and for- 
eigners has created a black market. 

A Shanghai-produced Volkswagen San- 
tana—similar to the Quantum sold in the 
United States—costs $22,000. 

At least six Beijing hotels held Halloween 
costume parties last month. Now, instead of 
taking а walk through the Forbidden Palace 
grounds, visiting executives who eat too 
much at the No. 1 Beijing Duck Restaurant 
can work it off at the Clark Hatch Health 
Club in the Great Wall Hotel. 

Today, an English-language news nightly 
1 on television is among the best in 
Asia. 


INFORMED CONSENT: MAINE 


ө Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
thousands of women across the coun- 
try have been joining local support 
groups called Women Exploited By 
Abortion. These WEBA groups, as 
they are called, help women who have 
encountered devastating effects from 
their abortions, whether they be emo- 
tional or physical. Today, I present a 
letter from a woman who has started a 
WEBA group in Maine, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter be 
entered into the REcon» at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The existence of these WEBA 
groups demonstrates the fact that 
abortion can and very often does have 
significant and traumatic effects. Un- 
fortunately, women considering abor- 
tion are not always told about the 
risks, effects, and alternatives of the 
procedure. I urge my colleagues to 
support my informed consent legisla- 
tion, 8. 272 and 8. 273, which would re- 
quire medical personnel to properly 
inform women facing a decision about 
abortion. Any less is not enough. 

The letter follows: 

NOVEMBER 1987. 

DEAR SENATOR: My name is Jackie 
Chalmers and at present I am the Бе 
of a WEBA (Women Exploited by Abortion) 
group in Maine. I have a phone line into my 
home that is available to women who need 
help in dealing with their abortion experi- 
ences. The women who call me have in most 
cases been traumatized. Their abortion ex- 
periences may or may not have been recent, 
but their abortions have obviously scarred 
their lives and in many cases have left them 
emotionally handicapped. Their experiences 
are related to me in tears as they have come 
to know they have made a wrong decision. 

I am responsible for the murder of my 13- 
week-old baby, when I had an abortion in 
1975. I was 23 years old, old enough to make 
an educated, rational decision. The problem 
is, that doctors are not required to tell the 
truth, people don’t know the truth, don’t 
want to believe the truth, and don’t realize 
the emotional trauma that is left to scar the 
second victim of abortion. The human con- 
science is a mighty thing. We are taught 
that those who take the life of another 
should be punished. When you take life 
from the womb, natural maternal instinct 
knows that all life is gone. Grief, mourning 
and most of all shame and guilt creep into 
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the life of the mother, manifesting itself in 
nightmares, maternal instincts being smoth- 
ered, a sense of loss, withdrawal, loss of con- 
fidence, lowered self-esteem and self-de- 
structive behaviors. These behaviors are a 
result in our consciences being taught that 
we deserve to be punished, I am a witness of 
these things. 

Each abortion performed increases the 
risk of abnormal pregnancies. I had only 
one abortion and had both my children pre- 
maturely. If only I had known! I tell the 
school kids I talk to, that a year out of 
school would have been a better alternative 
to the pain and remorse I will have for the 
rest of my life. 

There is no way to justify abortion except 
at the risk of physical life to the mother. 
The quality of life is the responsibility of 
the living, to love and care for one another 
no matter what hand is dealt to us. It has 
become a matter of convenience to rid our- 
selves of burdens. We live selfishly and in- 
considerate of one another and it is obvious 
we are paying the price. 

Respectfully, 
JACKIE CHALMERS, 
WEBA, Mainee 


PERSECUTION OF BAHA'IS 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I would 
like to call attention to the plight of 
12 members of the Baha'i faith who 
face imminent execution in Iran solely 
due to their religious faith. At least 5 
Baha'is have already been executed 
this year in Iran and more than 200 
are currently in prison. All have been 
cet solely for their religious be- 
efs. 

These executions must stop; Iran's 
policies against the Baha'i must end. I 
ask the Islamic government in Tehe- 
ran to reject its current policy of intol- 
erance against the Baha'is and to 
adhere to the tenets of tolerance and 
compassion contained in the holy 
Koran. 

According to the National Spirit As- 
sembly of the Baha'is of the United 
States, following are the names of the 
12 Baha'is in immediate danger of exe- 
cution in Iran: 

Mr. Ehsanullah Ayadi. 

Mr. Farajullah Saadati. 

Mr. Sohrab Dustdar. 

Mr. Ramezan-Ali Amui. 

Mr. Behnam Pashai. 

Mr. Muhammad Dehqani. 

Mr. Ezzatullah Khorram. 

Mr. Mehran Tashakkor. 

Mr. Farid Zkiri. 

Mr. Vahid Qodrat. 

Mr. Shahroukh Hoveydai. 

Mrs. Parvin Fanaiyan-Edilkhani. 

I call on the administration, the 
United Nations, and other organiza- 
tions to do their utmost on behalf of 
these 12 individuals and on behalf of 
their fellow Baha’is who are also being 
persecuted throughout Iran. 

The media has begun to focus on 
this issue. I commend the Wall Street 
Journal for discussing the plight of 
the Baha'is in an editorial оп Novem- 
ber 12. I ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp in full. 


November 17, 1987 


The editorial follows: 
PERSECUTING THE BAHA'IS 


More than 200 members of this persecuted 
minority have been executed since 1979, 
with the two most recent state-sanctioned 
killings taking place two months ago. Sever- 
al hundred languish in prison, without 
charge, often subject to torture and other 
atrocities. The state arbitrarily confiscates 
their property, they are systematically pre- 
vented from earning a decent living, their 
children are excluded from the educational 
system, and they are denied freedom to emi- 
grate from the country. 

These are the 300,000 adherents of the 
Baha'i faith in Iran, who are the targets of 
what can only be described as a genocide 
campaign by Iran's Moslem fundamentalist 
theocracy. Iranian religious fanatics act 
with impunity against the Baha'is, because 
members of the religious minority are con- 
sidered nonpersons“ under Iran's constitu- 
tion, and are therefore afforded no protec- 
tion in Iranian courts. The Baha'is’ only 
real chance of survival lies with the U.S. 
and other sympathetic members of the 
international community. 

Iran cares about its standing in the inter- 
national community. Indeed, condemnation 
of Iran's gross human-rights violations in 
United Nations resolutions succeeded in 
pressuring the government to curb some of 
its most egregious actions. Its persecution of 
the Baha'is abated, with fewer reported exe- 
cutions and the release last year of 500 
members of the religious minority from 
Iran's prisons. But when the United Nations 
turned its sight from Iran, the fundamental- 
ist government stepped up its persecution of 
the Baha'is. 

Iran was merely biding its time, figuring 
that the U.S. and other concerned members 
of the international community had short 
attention spans; that they would not be vigi- 
lant in protesting its persecution of the 
Baha'is. This past May Egypt sentenced 48 
Baha'is to prison for practicing their reli- 
gion. The weak protests of the U.S. and 
other nations hardly discourages other 
Moslem nations from following suit. 

That а peaceable community such as the 
Baha'is could come to this plight reveals the 
danger of Moslem fanaticism. The Baha'i 
faith is relatively small, with fewer than 
four million followers world-wide. Its teach- 
ings pose no threat to Iran's religious or 
government leaders. Its adherents are in- 
structed to obey the laws of the govern- 
ments under which they live and to avoid 
partisan political involvement. Its religous 
dogma is certainly unoffensive; it seeks 
"universal peace" for all humanity. 

This aspiration seems consonant with the 
peaceful, humanitarian principles espoused 
in Moslem teachings. That Iran's Moslem 
clergy are so intolerant of the Baha'is 
(whom they refer to as “misguided infi- 
dels"), and advocate their oppression, indi- 
cates an inherent hypocrisy in these ruling 
fanatics. That the government acts on this 
hyprocrisy—jailing, torturing and killing 
Baha'is merely for adhering to their faith— 
underscores how important it is that the 
U.S. and other nations draw attention to 
Iran's persecuted religious minority.e 


NAUM MEIMAN 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, Naum 
Meiman continues to wait for permis- 
sion to leave the Soviet Union and 
emigrate to Israel. Naum is а coura- 
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geous man, who has suffered for too 
long. And why has һе suffered? 
Merely because he wishes to leave the 
Soviet Union and make a home in the 
West. 

An old man, Naum sits in his 
Moscow apartment and lives out his 
last years hoping that permission to be 
re-united with his daughter will be 
granted. Great efforts must be made 
immediately to bring some happiness 
to the remaining years of Naum’s life. 
His health is poor, and time is running 
out. 

I strongly encourage Soviet officials 
to allow Naum Meiman to emigrate to 
Israel.e 


AN OBSCENE CELEBRATION 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, the Chi- 
cago Tribune reported that on the 
night marking the 49th anniversary of 
Kristallnacht, the infamous night 
Nazis destroyed Jewish-owned store 
fronts and burned synagogues in Ger- 
many, several synagogues and Jewish- 
owned stores in the Chicago suburbs 
were vandalized. This reminds us only 
too well that violence motivated by re- 
ligious and racial hatred still exists in 
the United States, and that we as a 
nation must do all we can to help find 
solutions. 

I have long been concerned about 
the occurrence of religiously and ra- 
cially motivated crime. It is my firm 
belief that in order to combat these 
crimes, we need to collect data to iden- 
tify the problems, determine trends, 
and target solutions. That is why I 
have introduced a bill in this Congress, 
S. 702, the Hate Crime Statistics Act. 
The bill directs the Justice Depart- 
ment to collect statistics on serious 
crimes which manifest racial, religious 
or ethnic hatred. 

This bill will not erase the blight of 
religious or racial violence from our 
Nation. But I believe it will help offi- 
cials to identify and combat these ugly 
incidents. It will demonstrate to the 
Nation that we are committed to the 
eradication of crimes of bigotry. 

I ask that the Chicago Tribune edi- 
torial on this incident be printed in 
full in the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Chicago Tribune, Nov. 13, 1987] 
AN OBSCENE CELEBRATION 

Vandals assaulted synagogues and Jewish- 
owned stores, painting swastikas and break- 
ing windows, in the Rogers Park and Albany 
Park neighborhoods early Tuesday in a 
manner that appeared too well-coordinated 
to be spontaneous or random. Rather, the 
acts looked like an obscene celebration of an 
obscene event in human history. 

The night would have marked the 49th 
anniversary of Kristalinacht, the “night of 
glass” when Nazis broke the windows of 
thousands of Jewish-owned businesses in 
Germany and set fire to most of the coun- 
try’s synagogues. Horrible as it was, it of- 
fered only a bitter taste of the murderous 
horror that was to come, an ominous sign of 
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an impending escalation of anti-Semitism. 
The Holocaust had begun. 

It is tempting to offer the mental defec- 
tives who commit such vile acts no more 
public attention than that which is neces- 
sary to catch them and bring them to trial. 
But that would not be wise. Vandalism 
aimed at religious and racial minorities is in- 
tended to send a message. Society should 
send a message right back. 

The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, on the occasion of its 75th anniversa- 
ry two weeks ago, cited evidence of growing 
anti-Semitic youth groups around the coun- 
try. Such movements are born of ignorance 
and a host of socio-psychological disorders. 
Their right to free expression is guaranteed 
by the Constitution, even when they set out 
to undermine what the Constitution stands 
for. But the right of minorities to be pro- 
tected from acts of racial and religious vio- 
lence, and the right of all people to be 
secure in their property, is essential if a free 
society is to survive. 

The thugs who showed their contempt for 
common sense and decency by breaking the 
windows of innocent Chicagoans may, in the 
long run, have done society a favor. They 
reminded everyone of how the horrors of 
genocide begin. All it takes is for good 
people to fail to pay attention.e 


QUORUM CALL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, in his capacity as a 
Senator from Louisiana, suggests the 
absence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
рн Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 8:45 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 8:45 tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the two 
leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order 
on tomorrow, there be a period for the 
transaction of morning business not to 
extend beyond 9:15 a.m. and that Sen- 
ators may speak for not to exceed 3 
minutes therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

RESOLUTIONS AND MOTIONS OVER, UNDER THE 
RULE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no motions or 
resolutions over, under the rule, come 
over on tomorrow. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be waived on tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

RESUMPTION OF ENERGY-WATER 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be closed at 9:15 a.m. tomorrow 
and that the Senate resume consider- 
ation of the energy-water appropria- 
tion bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ROLLCALL VOTE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I will sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum at that 
time and it will be a live quorum, and 
it will be a 30-minute rollcall vote. I 
ask unanimous consent that the call 
for the regular order occur at the end 
of 30 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD. This way, Mr. President, 
Senators will reach the Chamber early 
and the Senate can get an early start 
on acting on the energy-water appro- 
priations bill and amendments there- 
to, and the earlier final action is 
reached on that bill the earlier action 
will begin on the defense conference 
report. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there will 
be rollcall votes on tomorrow. There is 
а time agreement on the energy-water 
appropriation bill and I would antici- 
pate that final passage will be reached 
on tomorrow and that it will be my 
intent to proceed to the conference 
report on the defense authorization 
bill, and there may very well be roll- 
call votes in relation thereto. 


UNTIL 8:45 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until the 
hour of 8:45 tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
5:48 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, November 18, 
1987, at 8:45 a.m. 


ADJO 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate November 17, 1987: 
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IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER FOR APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE GRADE INDICATED, UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 
601(A), IN CONJUNCTION WITH ASSIGNMENT TO A PO- 
SITION OF IMPORTANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DES- 
IGNATED BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 601(A): 


To be lieutenant general 
LT. GEN. COLIN L. POWELL, ЭЛТР U.S. ARMY. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK 
TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be colonel 


THOMAS E. KOSS. 
To be major 


GEORGE A. CALDWELL, 
LARRY B. CLARK, 
JOHN W. DAVIS, 
JOSEPH L. HEALY III, 
WALTER 8. MOHN, 
EDDIE W. SHELTON, 
JOHN C. TWIDDY II, 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 
To be colonel 


PETER N. ROGERS, PETES 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
To be major 


NICHOLAS D. BOL. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING AIR NATIONAL GUARD OF THE 
UNITED STATES OFFICERS FOR PROMOTION IN THE 
RESERVE OF THE AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTIONS 593 AND 8379, TITLE 10 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE. PROMOTIONS MADE UNDER 
SECTION 8379 AND CONFIRMED BY THE SENATE 
UNDER SECTION 593 SHALL BEAR AN EFFECTIVE 
DATE ESTABLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH SECTION 
8374, TITLE 10 OF THE UNITED STATES CODE. (EFFEC- 
TIVE DATES AS SHOWN) 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant colonel 


DENNIS C. DALY, 2212/87 
THORNE A. DAVIS, ЕЛЕУ 7/1/87 
ROBERT A. DAWES, ІІІ 6/23/87 
JON B. DICKIE, A 6/27/87 
JAMES A. EVANS, ЭБ eed 1/12/87 
MAN, JR., ТЕТЕТІТІ 6/9/87 
MARTIN J. INGRAM, РЕТТЕУДІ 6/14/87 
JON D. JACOBS, PSS 7/11/87 
HAROLD O. KOH EI 5/1/87 
RONALD С. MEHAN, МИИ ИМИ 7/9/87 
RICHARD L. TESTA, MMMMIMIMM 7/1/87 
WALTER T. THILLY, 1 7/2/87 
DALTON I. WILLIAMS, PSI 7/6/87 


LEGAL CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. JAMES E. WILSON, 7/1/81 
NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
MAJ. BONEE B. ERICKSON, 3/8/81 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
WITH GRADE AND DATE OF RANK TO BE DETER- 
MINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE PRO- 
VIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL THE OFFICERS BE AP- 
POINTED IN A GRADE HIGHER THAN THAT INDICAT- 
ED. 


EEEEEEEEEEEEE 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 
To be major 


WALTER S. MOHN, руи XXX 
LARRY B. CLARK, ИИИ 


To be captain 


JAMES D. RUSSELL, JR. IEE 
IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE 
ACTIVE DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE. THE OFFICERS INDICATED BY ASTER- 
ISK ARE ALSO NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
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THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


ARMY 
To be major 


DANIEL J. ADELSTEIN, 9 УЙ 
ROBERT H. *. ADKINS 6% 
MICHAEL L. . AGOGINO, IL 9 ЖУ 
PAUL P. AGOSTA, JR, 
DAVID A. AHRENS, 
DANIEL K. ALBERICO, 
FREDERICK K. ALDERSON, JR, 
MIGUEL *. ALFARO, ҮН 7478771 
JOSE L. *. ALICEA 2/45 
CHARLES B. ALLEN, 65759577 
ROBERT E. *. ALLEN 09955959994 
VIRGINIA А. *. ALLEN, 099589537 
RALPH E. ALLISON, JR, SSIS 
BRUCE *. ALSUP, ET 554 
JAMES M. *. ALTHOUSE, ІІ, Waway 
NICHOLAS Е. ALTOMARE, PISO 
JAMES *. AMBROGIBTTETE TA 
REX A. AMEIGH 227274 
PETER А. АМІСО,  ЯЖЖ 
BERNARD. ANDERSON, ЖУЖУУУ 
BRUCE W. . ANDERSON, PISS 
EUGENE F. *. ANDERSON, 09958995999 
LEVON *. ANDERSON, 8%8%%И 
MELISSA A. ANDERSON, Poe УН 
KURT A. ANDREWS, 

MICHAEL R. *. ANDRIANI, JR, 
JOSEPH A. ANDRZEJEWSKI. 

JESSE L. ANGELL, 
JOHN R. ANGEVINE, 


SCOTT L. *. АКМВКІЅТЕК, PISS 
DONALD E. *. ARNOLD, PISS 
COLLIN E. ARRINGTON, Ж 
RICHARD J. *. ARTHUR, ISSO 
TIMOTHY R. АЅСАМІ УЙ 
STEPHEN A. *. ASHBY, а 
KENTON L. ASHWORTH, II, Ж 
JERRY A. ASLINGER,, 

GLORIA A. ATKINSON, 

BASIL W. ATWOOD, JR, 0067671 
DONALD R.. AUGUSTINE, ЖУУК 
MELVIN C. *. AUSTIN, Io oro 


REGINALD T. AVERY, 
CHARLES L.. AYCOCK, 9595971 
ROBERT H. AYCOCK, 989974 
CHARLES S. BABB, JR, 8 $551 
BYRON S. BAGBY, 9089799 
CHRISTOPHER L. BAGGOTTIENTETETITI 
ALFRED T. *. BAILEY, 7575777 
CARL D. *. BAILEY, JR, 0% 
GILBERT L. *. BAILEY ISTE 
JUNIOR C. *. BAILEY, ЖУРУН 

RAYMOND E. *. BAILEY PASS 
ROBERT C. *. BAILEY, JR. ЖУУ 
JOHN A. BAILIE, 25777774 
JOHN BAILLIE, ІІ, % 71 
BRUCE К. *. BAKER, PISS 


WILLIAM C. BALL, яй 
JOHN L. BALLANTYNE, IV, ТЕТІГІ 
JAMES B. BALLARD, RISTO 
ERNEST G. *. BANASAU, JR, ЖЕТІ 
CORNELIUS A. BANISTER, 695959559 
ROBERT M. ВАМКЕҮ, RISTO 
GLENDA А. *. BANKS, PESTS 
SAMUEL I. BANKS, ISLS 
RANDALL G. ВАМКҮ 1 
PATTY S. *. BARBOUR, 6959997 
WESLEY E. BARBOUR, JR, ISIS 
DONNA A. *. BARBUSCHAK, ЯЖЖЖ2 
MICHAEL R. BAREFIELD PAS E 
CHARMAINE E. *. BARKER,  ЯиИ 
ROBERT S. BARNES, RISTO 
LUKE J. BARNETT, HI PSS 
VAUGHN D. BARNETT, яй 
HAZEN L. BARON. 

RICARDO S. BARRERA, 7275777] 
STEVEN E. BARRETT 895955571 
MICHAEL C. *. BARRON, 6% 
STEVEN A. BARROWS, PISS 


DONNA J. *. BARTHLE, 27724 
JILL A. *. BARTHOLOMEW БУУ 
PHILLIP G. *. BASINGER. 8989551 
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ROBERT C. *. BASINGER, JR, 
ROGER 8. BASS, II, 

CHRISTOPHER С. BATCHELDER, 7476701 
FREDERIC M. BATCHELOR, RISTO 
GERALD *. BATES, JR, ЭР eed 
KEVIN C. BATTEN, 7254 
WILLIAM C.. BATTEY, 2/1 
JAMES H. BATTLE, 75, иьии 
HOWARD W. BAUM, III, 0995595599 
AIVARS Z. BAUMANIS, 
ROBERT S. BAUTISTA, 7254 
WILLIAM J. BAYLES, Б 89059994 
RONALD R.. BATNES 54 
JAMES M. *. BEAGLES, FN 
THOMAS M. *. BEAIRD, ФУ 
HAROLD С. *. BEAL, TITI % V 94 
VICKI L. *. BEARD, 72774 


DAVID J. * . BENNETT | XXX-XX-XXXX 
LEE J.“ . BENNETT, 953 ххх-хх-хххх 
PAUL D. BENNETT, 

KEVIN C. BENSON, 

RONALD G. BENTON, 

DIANE L. *. BERARD, 

DAVID G. *. BERGE, PRESET 
LOWELL J. BERRY,  ж%Й 
RONALD L. BERTHA, 8989997 
JOHN A. *. BESTER 079595994 
LANCE A. BETROS, ЖУУ 
CHARLES A. *. BETTERSON ЕРЕТІН 
SAMUEL J. *. ВЕТТЕКЗОМ ИЯ Te? 
RAYMOND M. BEVERLEY, 
DWAINE P. *. BEYER, ЕЕ 
MICHAEL C. ВІВВҮ, 77271 
JAMES H. BICKFORD, 7272777] 
NANCY A. *. BICKFORD, 
JAMES G. BIERWIRTH, 
WILLIAM E. *. BIGGS, PASTS 
DONALD J. BILLONI, SASSI 
DENIS P. BILODEAU, 757771 
ROBERT T. BILODEAU, PISS 
CRAIG J. *. BISHOP 7676771 
JOSEPH P. BITTO PISS 
MICHAEL A. BLACK, 5959577 
HUNTER L. BLACKMON, 5771 
PETER J. *. BLAKNEY, JR ISS 
WILLIAM T. *. BLANCHARD, ЖИ 
ERNEST *. BLAYLOCK, JR. SSSI 
LEONARD C. BLEVINS, 767557 
BONITA D. BLOCKETT 09955989977 
WILLIAM A. *. BLUE, IV, 80966969999 
STEVEN Н.".БІЛУЫСК,Р 5% 
DEWEY L. BLYTH, 
JAMES G. BOATNER, JR, ЕТІ 
BRIAN E. BODE, 
DENNIS W. BOHEN, ЧУЧ 
DANIEL Р. BOLGER, % 
DAVID L. ВОІТЕ, 27577 
DEWEY R. BOLTON, ж?) 
KEITH D. BOMBAUGH, ВЯ 


BARRY D. BOMIER, 0678 
ROOSEVELT *. BONAPARTE, JR. PETES 


VICTOR J. *. BOND, 

DEBORAH A. *. ВО! 

WAYNE A. BOOR, 7476) 
DAVID В. *. BOOTH 
JONATHAN W. *. BOOTH, лр 
DOYLE O. *. BOOTLE, JR е 
RONALD E. . BORDEN, ж 
CLARK E. *. BORDNER, 7Н,%% УТ 
CHARLES M. *. BORG, POTE Seen, 
DAVID M. *. ВОНХА,Р ж 
LON *. BORJAS, ж ХХ-ХХХХ 
CHRISTOPHER BORN, ххх-хх-хххх 
ALAN E. *. ВОЗАК, POTETE TAA 
MARK W. BOSANCO, ВУЧ 
MICHAEL L. BOSON, и 
HOWARD L. *. BOSS, ия 
JOSEPH W. *. BOST, JR ЖЭР 
THOMAS P. ВО8Т1СК. ЖИ 
RONALD M. BOUCHARD, 27577] 
DENNIS M. BOUCHER, 55959577 
GRANT G. BOURQUIN, жи 
FRANCIS А. BOWERS, ІІ. УАУ 
DAVID M. *. BOWMAN, 270220 
MARK S. BOWMAN, 7687 
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ROBERT L. BOWMAN, 
ERNEST E. *. BOYD, 
JOSEPH C. BOZEMAN, 


JAMES M. BRADBURY, 
BENJAMIN L. *. BRADLEY, 


FREDA R. BRAME, 722757771 
FRANK J. . BRANCH PS OSEA 
JOHN S. BRANNIS, ж 
BENNY L. *. BRASBY, 
RUBYE A. *. BRAYE, яй 
CHARLES 8. *. ECRENR IDG а 
JAMES G. *. BRECKENRIDGE, 

HARRY M. *. BREEDEN, ІП, 06787771 
RICHARD H. *. BREEN, JR 85% 
CHARLES B. BRENNER, 
ROBERT BRESCIA, PISO 
JAMES B. BREWER, я4%и 
WILLIAM J. *. BREYFOGLE, PESTS 
GEORGE E. BRICKER 72274 
PERRY L. *. BRIDGES, JR 22727777 
JOSEPH M. *. BRITO 75759571 


HOWARD В. BROMBERG, 
GREGORY F. *. BRONSON} 
DAVID R. BROOKS, 


ELIZABETH E. *. BROOKS. BITTETETITI 
JOHN R. BROOKS, 
STEPHEN W. . BROOK SES STETIT] 
WILLIAM О.“.ВЕООКВ YO ee 
JAMIE P. BROTHERTON PISS 
STEPHEN E. BROUGHALL, JR YES OTEA 
ANTHONY W. BROUSSARD, RETE TES 
PAUL A. *. BROUSSARD 604 
ARTHUR A. BROWN, [ETE TS eT 

BARBARA A. *. BROWN 571 
CAREY W. *. BROWN 72724 
FREDERICK R. BROWN 7278771 


JOHN V. Я BROWN, P 


KEVIN M. *. BROWN] 
KIRBY R. BROWN, 


JAMES R. * . BURGESS | XXX-XX-XXXX 
THOMAS А, BURGESS, ххх-хх-хххх 
CARLOS А. BURGOS, 9989799 
DAVID Р. *. BURKART, ЖУ 
LARRY R. BURKHART, MISTS 
BRYAN E. *. BURKS, PIES 
SHARON K. *. BURLESON, ЖЕУ 
MARION L. BURN, III IRE ФУ 
THOMAS R. BURNETT, 72727777] 
HAROLD J. BURNS, JR, ISIS 
TERRANCE T. . BURNS, 757777] 
ROBERT E. *. BURNSIDE, АЯ 


DAVID N. *. BUTTER 
BRUCE E. *. BUTTS 
MICHAEL F. BYER 


ANTHONY D. *. C. 


DONALD L. CAMPBELL, 
DOUGLAS G. *. САМРВЕ1Л.Ё 2277777 


RUSSELL J. š . CANCILLA,| Xx 
RICHARD R. CANIGLIA, 
SAMUEL M. CANNON, 
JAMES J. CARAFANO, 


DIANE C. CARDELL, 
JOHN N. *. CAREY, IR 
LLOYD D. CARMACK, JR, 


RICHARD A. *. CARNES, 
DALE А. CARR, 
KATHLEEN A. *. CARR 
HAROLD T. CARRICO, 
MARIO A. CARRILLO, 
WILLIAM A. CARRINGTON, 
LELON W. *. CARROLL, 

THOMAS R. CARROLL, 

JEFFERY L. . CARSON, 267071 


GAIL м. * `. CASALE, 
BRIAN J. *. CASE, 
STANLEY V. CASH, 
GEORGE *. CASS: 
LOUIS J. *. CASSI, 


ALBERT S. D CHASTAIN, JR,P 
BRUCE А. *. CHEADLE, 
TEDDY M. *. CHEATHAM, 
WARREN C. CHELLMAN, 
DAVID R. CHEPAUSKAS, 


MICHAEL H. CODY, 55994 
EWALD H. СОЕТ, MISTS 
BRUCE R. COGOSSI, MISTS 
TERRY Ю.*.СОКЕН 52254 
AILEEN *. COLBERT, яй 
ROBERT E. *. COLE ЗЭ БУНУ 
JOHN K. *. COLLIGAN, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
CHARLES D. COLLINS, JR, 75777 
GILBERT R. COLLINS, пі, а а 
JAMES L. COLLINS, PETE 

JAMES M. *. COLLINS, УІ 
JAMES R. COLLINS, JR. ISIS 
MARC K. COLLINS, ТЕРА 
MARE E. COLLINS, PISS 
JOSEPH N. COLOMBO, JR. STETA 
PERRY A. ecd XXX-XX-XXXX 
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ROBERT E. CONNORS, JR, 
TIMOTHY P. CONSIDINE, 
BARTHOLOMEW W. *. CONTI, 


DAVID L. COOK, 1797777] 
EDWARD M. COOK, ПІ, 4 
JOHNIE R. COOK, и 


ROBERT 15 *. COTHRAN, 
WILLIAM J. *. COUGHLIN, 
CARLA К. *. COULSON, 


RUSSELL W. *. CRAGO, PS 
ROGER A. CRAIG, 
JACK R. *. CRANCE, II, 
WILLIAM J. CRANE, 
MARILYN L. *. CRAWFORD 
MARK W. CREIGHTON, 
RICHARD T. CROCKER, 
MARK E. CROOKS, 
KRISTI L. *. CROSBY | 
LON C. CROSS, ЭУ 
STEPHEN L.. CROSSON, ЖУУ 
JAMES R. CROUCH, SR, 2727272 
KELVIN D. *. CROW, 6755 
MARSHALL R. . CROWTHERS, ТЕТІ 
LOUIS D. *. CRUZ, 

WILLIAM R. CULLINANE, 

JOE C. CULP, 
STEVEN A. CURLEE, УТТУ] 
DAVID W. *. CURRID ЭРЗИН 
JOSEPH M. *. CURRO, 75, ЖУУ 
JOHN J. CURRY Уай 
TIMOTHY C. . CURTIS, ФАУУУ 
JOHN M. . CUSTER, IU 727254 
KENT CUTHBERTSON, OSO. 
RONALD С. DADE, ЕТЕУ 


MICHEAL E. *. DAVIS б Й 
NATHANIEL J. DAVIS, IV, ISIS 
PATRICK J. *. ПАУІЗ Ж 22% 
RICHARD F. DAVIS, П, 207 
STEVEN C. *. DAVIS 277 
WILLIAM M. *. DAVIS, ж 
ALAN D. DAVISON, MISTS 
JOHN W. DEAL, УИ 

BARTON D. *. DEAN, 8959587777 
DAVID E. DEAN, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
DELMARSHAE D. *. DEANS, PISTE 
MICHAEL C. DEARBORN, PESTO 
NATHANIEL M. . DEBRUIN, II, Dopamine, 
BRYANT A. *. DEBRUYNE, 75727 
JOHN E. DECKER. 
ARTHUR A. . DECKERT, JR, MESTE 
DAVID H.. DEITRICK, 7587765997 
RICHARD S. DELAUTER, PISS 
DIANE G. *. DELONG| ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
STEPHEN A. *. DELOREN Й ххх-хх-хххх 
DONALD C. “ . DENMARK, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
KATHLEEN R. *. DENNIS 9955789999 
EZEKIEL DENNISON, JR, ОЙ 
MICHAEL P.“. DENZEL, БУ и 
JOHN E. DEPLITCH, JR ЭУР 
LAWRENCE A. DEREN, PATE ЖИ 
ROBERT R. DERRICK, PISS 
MAXIMO T. oe коо XN 


TONY M. DEWITT, ISIE 


32063 


32064 


JAMIE J. *. DIAZ, Р 
JOSUE *. DIAZ ESSA 
RODOLFO R. DIAZPONS, 
CHRISTOPHER B. *. DICKEY, RESIS 
NICK L DIENER, 
WILLIAM M. °. DIETRICK, 7727272223 
MARY E. *. DILLS, 2727822724 
DENNIS W. DINGLE, ххх-хх-хххх | 
JOHN В. DINNELL, 7278224 
JEROME J. DITTMAN, 
JAMES F. DITTRICH, 
ANDREW М. *. DIXON, 
ORLANDO *. DIXON, 
MICHAEL F. DOBLE, 
RANDY G. DODDS 

ALAN F. DODSON, 

JEFFREY L. DOERR, RESTS 
MICHAEL C. DOLDER, 
BILL D. *. DONAHO 8767774 
RICHARD E. *. DONAHUE, JR ISTE 
‘WAYNE I. DONAWAY, 

DONALD Н. DORAZIO, 026787771 
JEFFREY J. ронко, 76757771 
DAVID M. DORMAN, JR, 278787771 
SCOTT D. DORNEY, 78757771 
MARK R. DORSEY EZ? 2787771 
OLIN E. *. DOSS, JR RESIS 
MICHAEL D. DOUBLZR, 
JOHN F. *. DOUGLAS, 
RICHARD К. DOUGLAS, 
ROBERT A. DOW, JR, ФТЕТІІ 
RAY M. DOWE, III, 72767771 
DAVID A. *. DOWNEY, 
MARTHIA M. *. DOWNEY, 76767771 
RONALD V. *. DOWNING. 7375777 
WALLACE T. DOWNS, 


CHRISTOPHER X. *. DRESSMAN, BESTEST 


MARSHALL В. *. DREW, 

DANIEL D. *. DRUMMOND. 

MARLIN E. DUBETZ, PESTERA 
LARRY D. *. DUBOIS, 
THOMAS M. DUCKWORTH, 
GEORGE T. *. DUEFRENE, JR, 22276771 
EDWARD T. °. DUFFY, JR, 2087670 
JOHN °. DUNMYER, III, 7727287773 
JAMES L. DUNN, 

JAMES M. DUNN, 

KEVIN J. *. DUNN 6767771 

MARK J. *. DUNN 2227222224 
MICHAEL L. *. DURAND, 9% 2087071 
JOSEPH A. DURSO, 

ROYCE L. EAVES, JR, 

PATRICIA Р. *. EBERT, 

TIM E. *. ECKBERG, 
DONALD C. ECKLIN, 
EUGENE N. ECON, 

SAMUEL L. *. EDELMAN, 

FREDDIE M. *. EDENFIELD PESTS 
JEFFREY L. *. EDGELL, 
HOWARD W. EDMISTON, III, 
RODNEY EDMOND, 

BARNEY *. EDWARDS, JR, 


MICHAEL Т. *. EDWARDS, 
VIRGIL L. ELKINS, 

ROBERT M. ELLIOTT, 
CHRISTOPHER L. ELLIS, 
CLYDE W. ELLIS, JR, EER 
KENNIETH W. ELLIS, 
PATRICIA 8. *. EMERSON PESTS 
GREGORY R. *. EMMONS, BE 
GARY A. . EMORY, ЭЛЕ 

RANDY M. *. EMORY, 

CARL F. ENGELHARDT, I, 
LACY *. ENGLISH, JR 78767774 

DAVID R. ENGSTROM, 
RICHARD A. *. ERDMANN, 
HOLLY S. ERWINHARDINGETTETETITI 
CARLOS В. *. ESPARZA, 

DELANE B. ESPLIN, 

CONSUELO C. *. EVANS, 737577 
DONALD W. *. EVANS, 76767774 
JANICE M. *. EVANS, 


GARY L. . EVINS, 00690994 
DONALD V. *. EWING, PESTS 
MORRIS T. EXUM, 75757774 
MICHAEL R. EZZO, 

BILL E. *. FABIAN, JR, 
GEORGE A. FAHLSING.ET72 727771 
MATTHEW J. FAIR, 

JACK E. FAIRES, 

DANIEL Н. FARLEY, 

DEAN А.“.ҒАВВ,Б 76757574 

PAUL A. FAST, 

DAVID Р. *. FAULKNER. ЕТЕГІ 
PATRICK В. FAURE, 

JAMES P. *. FAUST 

DAVID T. *. FAUTUA, 76767771 
MARY L. FAY, 

WERNER 8. FEDAKO, 
PELHAM L. *. FELDER, IV, 26787771 
PAUL B. FENOGLIO, 
DEBRA S. FENRICH УҒА 
CYRIL M. *. ҒЕВЕМСНАК, 767771 
JOHN R. FERGUSON, 
ROBERT E. FERRAND, JR, ЕТЕГІ 
MARSHALL R. *. FERRELL, 
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PAUL R. *. FIL, 

GEORGE P. FILBECK, 
BRIAN J. *. FINAN, 
STEPHEN G. FINDLAY, 2222222224 
ARTHUR W. *. FINEHOUT, JR, 
GEORGE B. FINK, JR, RESIS 
RICHARD P. *. FINK 
ALAN V. *. FISHER, 

JAMES R. *. FISHER, 

GERALD L. *. FISKE, 
JAMES A. FITCH, JR, 

ROBERT P. FITZGERALD, 

KEVIN B. FITZPATRICK, 
JACKSON L. FLAKE, ІП, 


JAMES Е. *. FLEMING, JR. FISTS 
JERRY М. *. FLEMING, E 
ANN О. *. FLETCHER, 975727771 
DOUGLAS L. FLETCHER, 
JAMES R. FLETCHER, 
TERRE L. *. FLOMER, 
ALEX *. FLORES, 
MARGARET C. *. FLOTT, 
MARI S. . FLOYD 

FRED V. FLYNN, IR. 
PATRICK К. *. FOGLESON, 
DENNIS M. *. FOLEY, 267604 
JEFFREY W. FOLEY, 78767771 
TIMOTHY A. FONG, 
ALFRED R. FORBES, III. 78767771 
STANFORD E. *. FORD, PESTS 
GRAYLING D. *. FOREHAND, 26767771 
RICHARD P. FORMICA, 
ROBERT A. *. FORSYTH, 
WILLIAM S. *. FOSTER, 
CHESTER D. FOWLER, 
TIMOTHY F. FOX, 73731774 
KAREN К. *. РРАНМ 873757771 
ROGER A. FRAITES, 
THOMAS G. FRANCIS, III, 75727771 
ROBERT D. FRANDSEN, 767771 
GEORGE R. FRANK, JR, 7787872724 
RICHARD F. *. FRANK, 6767074 
UWE W. *. FRANK ххх-хх-хххх | 
HENRY G. FRANKE, III, ЕТЕГІ 
WALTER L. FRANKLAND, III, 
LEATRICE L. *. FRASIER, 
ROBIN A. *. FRASURE, 76767771 
TIMOTHY C. FRAZIER, 
ROBERT D. *. FREEMAN, 
CARLTON D. FREESE, 
ROBERT F. FRELINGER, 
DAVID W. *. FRENCH, ESTELLA 
ALLEN *. FREN.: 

JAMES R. FRICKE, 
JOHN L. *. FRIEDLI, 
BILLIE L. *. FRIEDMAN, 
RICHARD H. FRITZ, ЖЕТГІ 
MICHAEL M. PROST ооо =a 
PAUL J. FRUGE, 

GARY R. FULLER, 767771 
JAMES A. *. FULLER, 767774 
MARY *. FULLER, 
MICHAEL D. FURLONG, 

KARL A. GABZDYL, 

CRAIG A. GAETZKE, 
BRUCE E. *. GAGE, 
JOHN A. GAGNON, 
ROBERT T. GAHAGAN, 
JOAN В. *. GAINESF772722224 
KATHLEEN M. GAINEY, 
ALLAN J. GAINOK, 
DURWARD H. GALBREATH, 
MIGUEL A. *. GALINDO, 
PHILIP W. GALING, 
KEVIN F. GALLAGHER, 


PHIL S. *. GARDNER, 
JOHN M. *. GARHART, 
MICHAEL A. *. GARRETSON, 


WILLIAM L. GATLING, 4620408 
RALPH B. GAY, 

CHRISTOPHE R. *. САҮАНЫОЕТЕТЕТІГІ 
JACKSON E. GAYLORD, JR, 
RANDAL L. GEHLER, 
CHARLES T. *. GENDRON, 

HOA GENERAZIO, 

GARY M. GENTRY, 
ROBERT K. *. GENTRY, 
SHERRIE R. GEORGE, 6767571 
BERNARD F. GERASIMAS, 87867771 
THOMAS H. *. GERBLICK, II, 76765571 
DONALD М. GERGEL, 
WILLIAM P. GERHARDT, 
PAUL W. *. GERY, 

DONALD L. GIBBONS, 
ROBERT T. GIBBONS, 
JEFFERY A. GIBERT, 6707774 


THOMAS D. *. 808 
VIRGIL E. GIBSON, 

SCOTT D. GILBERT, 

GENE E. GILBERTSON, 
MARK M. *. GILBERTSON, 
MARK F. GILLESPIE, 772737774 
JOHN B. GILLIS, III, 
MARK R. GILMORE, 
AYLMER Н. *. GIRDWOOD, ПІ, 206767591 
RONALD E. *. GIRKINS, WD 1 
FREDERICK 8. GISLER, 
ERIC A. GLASSER, РУР ЛЛ 
MARTIN D. *. GLASSER, ЖЕТЕРІ 
WILLIAM R. *. GLEISBERG, JR, 
CARLOS R. GLOVER, 

RICHARD L. GLYNN, JR, 

DEBORAH В. *. GODWIN, ESTEA 
WILLIAM *. GOFF, 
RICHARD F. . GOINS, 078067171 
EXELENAR F. *. GOLDMAN ЕУ 
THEODORE J. GOLDSMITH, 
DEBORAH M. GOODE, 76767771 
MICHAEL E. *. GOODROE, 
MICHAEL N. *. GOODWIN, 
JOHN GORDON, IV, 

REBA D. GORDON, 

DAVID K. GORWITZ, 

GREG A. GORZELNIK, 

GERARD R. *. СООТ, 

STEPHEN M. GOUTHRO, 
EDWARD E. *. GOZDUR, 
RICHARD A. GRABOWSKI, 
JERRY C. *. GRAHAM, 
MARK A. GRAHAM, 
LESLIE L.. GRAMKOW, 
STEPHEN B. *. GRANT, ESTEA 
ROBERT M. GRAVITZ, 
STEVEN C. GRAVLIN, 
LUKE S. GREEN, 
PATRICIA L.. GREEN ISIS 
WILLIAM J. . GREEN, 
STEPHEN E. GREENLEE, 
RONALD M. *. GREENWELL RESIS 
JAMES K. GREER, JR, 
JERILYNN D. GREGORY, 
RONALD D. *. GREGORY, RESIS 
ROYCE A. *. GREGORY, 
WILLIAM R. GREWE, 
WILLIAM C. *. GRIER, JR, 
SUSAN L. *. GRIESEMER Ё 87074 
CARL E. . GRIFFIN, 7678774 
DONALD O. GRIMM, JR, E 
TIMOTHY B. *. GRIMMETT,  2ЕТЕТТІІ 
ROBERT K. GRISWOLD, 760767771 
JOHN R. GROBMEIER, 
JOHN D. GROSS, 

JOHN L. GROSS, 

GEORGE H. GROTHEER, 
RANDY С. *. GROUT, ххх-хх-хххх| 
THOMAS D. *. GROW, 
DRUSILLA B. GRUBB, 
WILLIAM E. *. GRUBBS, 75787774 
COREY D. *. GRUBER, E 
ROBERT C. GRUNKEMEYER, 
JOHN V. GUENTHER, 
ROBERT F. GUENTHER, 
KENNETH G. GURLEY, 
DENNIS R. GURR, 76767774 
THOMAS G. GUTHRIE, 

KAREN L. *. HABITZREUTHER, 
MICHAEL G. *. HAGUE, 
MARTHA E. *. HAHN, 
JERRE R. HALE, JR, 
JIMMY D. HALEY, 

CARL B. *. HALL, 

DANIEL R. *. HALL, 

DAVID J. HALL, 

JOHN E. HALL, 

ROBERT E. HALLAGAN, 

DAROLD L. *. HAMLIN, 
ROBERT K.. HAMM, 26767574 
ROBERT A. *. HAMME, 
CATHY S. HAMPTON ETTETETTTI 
DAVID R. HAMPTON, JR, 
GREG R. HAMPTON, 
DAWSON R. HANCOCE, 
MICHAEL K. HANLEY BVTET E7771 
JAY D. HANLINE, 
WILLIAM L. HANSON, 
GREGORY A. HARDING, 
BRENDA S. . HARING, 6767574 
KEITH B. HARKER, 6767771 
WILLIAM C. *. HARLOW, 
DEBRA K. HARPER, 
STEPHEN E. HARRELSON, JR, 
ANTHONY W. HARRIMAN, 
BRENDA L. . HARRIS, ТӨСЕГІ 
DON E. . HARRIS, SR, RESIS 
JONATHAN M. HARRIS, 
RAYMOND E. . HARRIS 75757774 
RICHARD H. HARRIS, III, 
ROBERT G. HARRIS, 
WILLIE R. *. HARRIS ISIS 
ROYAL C. HARROP, 
DAVIS B. HART, 
HAMPTON HART, JR, 
CLYDE T. *. HARTHCOCK, 664 
GERHARD B. HARTIG, 
JOHN P. *. HARTIGAN, 
THOMAS N. HARTNETT, 
CURTIS R.. НнАНТУ1О5ЕМ.Ё 78774 
SAMUEL F. HARTZOG, JR, 
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JAMES B. *. HARVILLE, 
MICHAEL J. HARWOOD, 
ODUS E. HARWOOD, 


MARK A. HASELTON, 27272771 
CHARLES J. *. HATHAWAY, PSS 
WILLIAM R. *. HAUGH, ЖЬ ЖУ 
LARRY J. *. HAUSSER, 7272054 
ROBERT E. *. HAVICON XXX-XX-XXXX 


JAMES R. HAYS, PESTS 
JACK 8.НЕАСОСЕ, 27271 
ROY G. *. НЕАрР, 727274 
BRIAN D. HEALY, Ж 
JOHN R. HEALY, 8059557 
KATHLEEN D. *. HEANEY ТЕТТЕ 
FORREST W. * oem. ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
WILFRED T. XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SHERYL L. *. HEGGS, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
ROGER E.. HEIDT 9675577 
STEVEN H. HEINECKE, 
HILTON E. *. HEINEKE, ПІ 

WILLIAM B. HEISE, 

WILLIE J. *. HEN! 

ROBERT Е. *. HENDERSON 7277777] 
ROBERT L. HENDERSON, JR VONO 
TOM %У/.%.НЕМОНІХ 75754 
PAUL T. HENGST, PEISASS 
MICHAEL B. HENRY, 2671 
PETER A. HENRY, 2724 
LAWRENCE *. HENSON, JR ЕТЕТІНІ 
ROBERT J. *. НЕРРЕ Е76УУ 


JAMES H. HUGGINS, H. 


GLENN C. HUGHES, II1, KESTESTSS 

MILTON D. *. HUGHES, ЕТІ? 

THOMAS W. *. HUGHES, РИ 

MICHAEL F. HULLIHAN, 27274 

JOSEPH R. *. HUMMEL, JR ЖЕУ? 

JOHN H. *. HUMPTON, пп E 
Ххх; 


MICHAEL Н. *. IWEN, 771 
DAVID R. *. JACKMAN, 671 
JOHNEL *. JACKSON 95959994 
RUTHIA J. JACKSON, PPP яй 
CHARLES H. JACOBY, JR, VES TTA 
MARK L. JAGO 
JEFFREY M. ЈАМСЕК PASTS 
EUGENE B. . JANGULA ЖУ 
KAREN М. *. JANSEN, PHS 
STEVEN J. *. JARVIS PISLI 
MARY L. JEFFERSON, э 
DONALD W. JENKINS, PISS 
DAVID L. *. JIMENEZ S. 9551 

RICHARD J. *. JIMMERSON ТЕТТА 
ELISE M. JOHN. 
CARL E. *. JOHNSON ASS 
EDWARD C. *. JOHNSON 0959959777 
FREDERICK E. JOHNSON, 099598997 
JAMES G. *. JOHNSON ETE E7771 
JANIE А. *. JOHNSON, Эй 
JERROLD J. *. JOHNSON Ж Н 
JOHN D. JOHNSON, ххх-ХХ-ХХИХ 

О 


PAMELA V. * . JOHNSON, XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ROBERT J. JOHNSON, ISIS 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON, JR SSS 
ROBERT L. JOHNSON, 86591 
RODNEY L. *. JOHNSONETTETETZZ 
ROGER G. JOHNSON 067870 
RONALD W. *. JOHNSON, HSS 
THOMAS P. *. JOHNSON 3955955577 
CLAUDE A. *. JONES. 
CURTIS L. JONES, JR.  ЕТЕТІГІ 
GUY L. *. JONES Ххх-хх-хххх 
JAMES K. *. JONES 2) 

JAMES К. *. JONES и 

JOHNNY R. *. JONES 757777] 
MICHAEL D. *. JONES POSTS 
THOMAS Н. *. JONES, 
HERBERT E. *. JORDAN NSIS 
JOHN J. JORDAN, ЕТЕ 
THOMAS M. JORDAN, ЖУРТТУ 
JEFFREY D. *, JORE 8905955979 
ROBELTO A. *. JOSHUA %У771 
LAWRENCE J. JOUSTRA, 
LUIS E. *. JULIA, JR Jaya 
FREDRIC W. JUST. УАУ 
NICKOLAS G. *. JUSTICE. IET ETT 
KIM R. KADESCH, PISTE 


LESLIE Е. KAYANAN, УЖУУУ 
JONATHAN P.. KEEFER, JR, 
JESSE С. KEELING, | 


JEFFREY L. KINARD, 7279777 
THOMAS J. KINDEL, яй 
JEFF R. *. KINDLE OTT 
SCOTT L. *. KINDRED 2275777 
MARVIN K. *. KING, 7273777 
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MICHAEL R. KING. 
HOWARD J. KINGS, 75,0% % 7/71 
KENT E. *. KINGSLEY 894554 
FRANCIS X. KINNEY, 7571 

STUART P. *. KINNIBURGH EVOL OTE 
TED A. *. KIRKPATRICK 5594 
JOHN А. KIRSCHMAN, 272774 
DEBORAH А. KISSEL, 2% 
ROBERT O. KISSEL 6596994 
JAMES T. КТЕН. ЭРЭР 
JOHN T. KLAUCK, ISIS 
MARTIN L. KLEIN 29994 
JOHN V. KLEMENCIC, 57597771 
KEENAN J. KLINE, 78787 
VERNON W. KLINE, 
JACK M. KLOEBER, JR, ТІ 
MICHAEL S. KLUNK, 
BRUCE E. KNAPP, 7677 
CRAIG P. *. КМАРР 


CAROLYN E. KNOWLES, 
PATRICIA F. *. ENUDSEN, 
JAMES E. KOCH, 

BRUCE J. KOED DING. 
CAROL A. *. KORNHOFF ж 
ROBERT S. KOVAC, PISO 
ROBERT G. КОУА1„Ё ж 
ANTHONY J. *. KOWALCZIK, СКОРЕЕ 
GARY W. KRAHN, 5757777 
RICKIE D. *. KRAMER ЖУУ 


ALONZO S. KRETZER, JR, ххх-хх-хххх | 


STEVEN A. LEGG, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
BRUCE В. *. ТЕСЕ M ххх-хх-хххх 
DAVID L. * . LEHMAN, ШЙ XXX-XX-XXXX 
FREDRICK J. *. LEHMAN, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
WALTER W. *. LEMASTER, JR, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 


GARY J. LEMONS, 
GEORGE D. LENNON, 


32065 
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CHRISTINE T. MARSH, яй 
CAREY H. *. МАНТІМ,%% 969994 


JAMES M. MCCARL, JR, % Qo sa 
JOEL W. MCCART, % УӘ 
РАТП,А.“.МССАВТНҮ Әл 
MICHAEL К. MCCHESNEY, УҢ 
JOHN J. *. MCCLAIRE, JR, 85965959994 
O. G. MCCLINTON, JR, 56%%%4 
DAN J. MCCONNELL, Ай 
GARY L. MCCORKINDALE, % CLASA 


LLOYD M. MINERICH, 
DAVID V. *. MINTUS, 
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WILLIAM W. MISIAK, ХОТЯ 
DEBORAH A. MITCHELL, Я 
PAMELA S. MITCHELL, 2 Ж 
PAUL С. *. MITCHELL, 895959554 
GEORGE D. MITROKA, уе em 


EDWIN C. MOREHEAD, 55555 
EVELYN M. *. MOREIRA, ОТОТ 
DANIEL E. *. MORGAN [fv 4 
HENRY S. *. MORGAN, JR, 895959774 
JAMES H. MORGAN, 
MICHAEL E. MORGAN, Ж 
JOHN *. MORIN, 575748 
MICHAEL F. MORITZ, Ж ЖУН 
JAMES M. MORRIS, IV,  %5%4 

ROMEO Н. *. MORRISEY, 595944 
MICHAEL R. MORROW, ООО 
STEPHEN K. MORROW, 
GLENN L. MORTON, АН 
JAMES N. *. MOSLEY, eee ee eed 
MARIAN E. *. MOSSER, 59548 


PHILIP B. * . NORTH, XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUGENE F. NOSCO, JR, 0 
MARY L. . NOSCOBTTETO TTA 
ROBERT D. NOSSOV, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
ARTUR *. NOTARFRA D 
ALEXANDER M. *. NOVOTNY 7254 
JOSEPH R. NUNEZ, 257577 

HAL В. NYANDER, 
SIDNEY G. OAKSMITH, Я 
JOHN J. OBRIEN, III, 59599 


November 17, 1987 


JOHNNY *. OCASIO, PISTE 
JOSEPH W. OCCHIUZZO, ЖІ 
MARK H. *. OCHSENBEIN 00 
JAMES J. *. ODONNELL, JR, ЖУРТ 
DENNIS J. ODRISCOLL, PIST 
RONALD D. ОҒҒОТТ,Р 0 
PETER A. *. OHARA, Ж 
DENIS L. ОКЕЕРЕЁ ЖИ 
JOHN B. . OLIVAR, жа 
JOHN W. . OLIVER, III АТУ 
ERIC С. *. ОЗЕН 25774 
JANET M. OLSON, PESTS 
MARK E. ONEILL Ў 
SCOTT L. *. OPLINGER, ЖУРУ 
PATRICK J. OREILLY 097800 
WILLIAM K. ORRIS PESTS 
EDWIN *. ОБТЕСА жд 
MIGUEL A. . ORTIZ 6787571 
JOHN F. OSHAUGHNESSY, JR ЕТЕТІНІ 
DONALD A. *. OSTERBERG 855 
JOEL M. OSWALT, PISTE 
DAVID T. OUGHTON, УІ 
MICHAEL L. *. OVERFELTETZETETIT! 
JOHN D. e. OVERTO ТЕ 25% 
THOMAS A. OWEN, ж 
ARNE W. OWENS, УЙ 


Jum 
CHRISTOPHER 8. : . PALMER, ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
DOUGLAS С. PALMER, PISTE 
PETER J. PALMER PISO 
DOUGLAS C. *. PALZER 
RODNEY A. FANKET. Ж 
LELAND D. *. PANTER, 
GEORGE J. *. PAPPASETTST ETT 
ANTHONY F. *. PARKER 09959575771 
GARY W. PARKER, 87875594 
PATRICK M. . PARKER ЖУУ 


MARK S. РАОМ, PESTS 
JOSEPH A. *. PAYNE, INVE ETT 
JOHN E. PEELER PISTE 
ANDREW E. PEHONSÉ Y, EVE ТУРТ 
ROBERT P. PELLEGRINI SIS 
MICHAEL L. PELOZA, MISTS 
RICHARD L. *. РЕНА, ЖИ 
RICHARD *. РЕНА 
LARRY A. PEPPINS, 2% 
GILBERTO R. *. PEREZ жо 
STEVEN T. РЕВВЕМОТ, АЕО 
DAVID E. PERRY. Ж? 
JOHN W. *, РЕВБКА Аи 
RANDAL S. PETERMAN, ЖУУ? 
GREGG E. PETERSEN PISS 
ANN M. PETERSON, РУ 
LEO S. PETERSON, Ии 


PHILLIP L. PIERSON, XXX-XX-XXXX 
KEVIN H. PILGRIM, 8005957994 
RICHARD L. *. PIMI ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
LUIS A. *. FIR ЕТЕ 
DONALD F. PINCOMBE, PISTE 
RONALD W. PINKARD, PISTE 
ROGER W. *. РІЗНА В 


ДХ. 
STEPHEN C. PRANGLEY. 87 
ROBERT J. PRATT, JR, 
FRANK R. PRAUTZSCH, 
RICHARD A. *. PRESCOTT, 


RONALD D. *. QUINN 8905955574 
ROBIN D. *. QUINTRELL PAOD 
RUSSELL E. QUIRICI, 

RICHARD L.. КАРТКІ 
MAURICE RAEF ORD, 

PAUL А. RAGGIO. PISTE 
TONY B. *. RAGLAND, ФУ 
PATRICIA D. *. RAINEY, STS 
JOSEPH M. *.вАКОВКҮ ИИ 
CALVIN W. . RALLS УИ 
MARK E. *. ЕАМВ15@ Я2УИ 
ANTHONY J. *. RAMIENSKI, ?ЕТУГІ 
FRANCISCO *. RAM OS.? 
EUGENE N. RAMSEY, JR, 7277277 
DIANE K. RAND, ЖЕТЕ 


£ 
OSBORNE M. . REAVES, %% 
ROBERT L. *. REEVES, 969899 
JACK D. REGAN, #727777 
DEBORAH D. *. REIDT, ЖЕТТІ 
JEFFREY M. REILLY | XXX-XX-XXXX 
ROBERT *. REINKE, 
JACK A. *. REISIGETTETETA 
BRUCE N. REITER. ууу 
THOMAS H. RENDALL, 252 7701 
PAUL G. КЕРСІК, ЕУ 
EUGENE K. RESSLER, ЖЖ? 
DAVID L. REVELL, 5959997 
JESSE R. *. REYES, ж 
DANIEL A. REYNOLDS, ТУУ 
DOUGLAS V. *. REYNOLDS ЖАУУ 
FRED B. *. REYNOLDS, JR Eo E 
JERRY REYNOLDS, ЕТЕУ 
MICHAEL В. RHEA, Ж 
SHELTON P. RHODES, ЖУУ! 
THOMAS S. RHYNES, ПІ ЖУУ 
WILLIAM E. °. RICE, JR, BT ЖИ 
DAVID F. RICH. 


ROBERT G. RISNEY 09990989597 
HECTOR L. RIVERA, Ж 
JOSE O. . RIVIERA Эй 
WILLIAM *. RIVERA TO TESI 
JOHN M. *. ROBBINS жу 
DUANE A. ROBERTS, АО 
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JULIA M. PITTENGER, 75771777 


DONALD L. *. ROBINSON, 267671 
DONALD R. ROBINSON, 55755577 
GREGORY L. ROBINSON, 2% 
JAMES G. ROBINSON, PISS 
JAMES О. ROBINSON, 895594 
JOSEPH P. ROBINSON, яй 
SUSAN A. *. ROBINSON, 8959599 
PAUL F. ROCK, ЕБ 
FRANCIS X. RODRIGUEZ, PETEN 
JESUS M. RODRIGUEZ, PISS 
MARCELO C. *. RODRIGUEZ Pe e TZ! 
SECUNDINO A. *. RODRIGUEZ 8595955971 
VICTOR B.. RODRIGUEZ. 89955551 
JOHN D. *. ROEHR, 5НЕ 555% 
JACK M. *. ROGERS, JR 
LARRY B. ROGERS, 

WANDA E. *. ROGERS 
WALTER A. *. ROHR 

ALAN C. *. ROLAND, 

JOHN P. ROONEY, 

PETER W. ROSE, II. 
ROBERT A. *. ROSENWALD, FOVET ETT 
JEROME C. ROSPERICH PISO 
ALLAN G. ROSS, ЁТЕ? 
BARBARA A. *. ROSS, жауу 
BLAIR A. ROSS, JR, ЖЖ 
GORDON C. *. ков5р жай 
JOHN E. *. ROSS, п РӘ eed 
DANE L. КОТА, 820% 


SHARON А. *. ROTHWELL, 
STEVEN W. ROTEOFF, 
HENRY C. ROTTNER,| 


EDWARD N. ROUSE, JR, 
JOHN E. ROUSE, 
EDGAR C. *. ROWLAND, III, wawas 
MARIANE F. ROWLAND, 0% УАЙ 
JAMES A. *. ROY 757997 
MILDRED B. *. ROYSTER УЖЕ 
JOSEPH J. *. КО2МЕЗК 1899595759 
DAVID M. RUDORFER, 

JOHN H. *. RUEHE, 
DALE S. *. КОРРЕ 65594 
DORIS J. RUSS, хх жи 
DAVID W. RUSSELL, ЖУУ 
HOMER А. *. RUSSELL, ПІ 9 9257771 
THEODORE S. RUSSELL, JR, ТУЯ 
THOMAS G. *. RYAN. PISTE 
WILLIAM E. RYAN, III, %%% 21 
CONSTANCE T. RYBKA, ЖШ 
JOHN R. SADLER, RESTO 
DAVID G. SAFFOLD, ISIS. 


ROBERT W. SANDERS, 969659999 
GUY B. *. SANDERSON, PLOSO SSSA 
ANDREW S. SANDOY, 754 
RALPH E. SANER, JR, N 
ANGELO В. *. SANTELLA, PESTS 
HAROLD I. *. SANTIAGO 899557597 
GAIL A. *. SASEEN, PESTO 
GARALD J. *. SAUER, ҮН. ЕУІ 
THOMAS B. *. SAULSBER Y 


CURTIS M. SCAPARROTTI. ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 
JAMES P. *. SCHAEFFER, Р РУУН 
CHARLES Н. *. SCHAFER 8999559 
PHILLIP C. *. SCHALE, УИ 
PAUL D. SCHAMBACH, 
MARK E. SCHEID, 2757277 
KEVIN G. SCHERRER, 22727771 
STEVEN J. SCHIAVONI, 2227271 
PETER A. SCHIMEAT, 
HENRY B. SCHLEUNING, жу) 
JEFFREY J. *. SCHLOESSERBQQ Sea TT] 
DEAN C. *. SCHMELLING 28/71 
ROBERT M. SCHMIDT, УИ 
DAVID P. SCHNEIDER, 0 
JOHN H. SCHNIBBEN, ІП 
MARK F. SCHONS, Ж XX-XXXX 
JOHN F. SCHORSCH, JR. ЭЛУУ] 
RANDALL R. *. SCHRODER РУУ 
DAVID J. SCHROER, ЕТЕУ 
WAYNE C. SCHUSTER, %У 
JOSEPH R. *. SCHWAB, ЖИ 
RICHARD A. SCHWARTZMAN, 2 27777 
CRAIG А. SCHWEGMAN, MISTS 

STEVEN P.. 5С1АССН1ТАМО, 2727117 
RICHARD D. *. SCIASCIA, ER 
HARRY D. SCOTT, JE. PISS 
JOHN F. SCOTT, JR, 70% 
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MICHAEL P. SCOTT, 
STEVEN E. SCOTT, MISTS 
RAYMOND K. SCROCCO, 
WILLIAM B. *. SCRUGGS, III, 
RONALD E. *. SECKEL, 
FREDRICK B. SEEGER,  ЖТЕТІТІ 
BETTY R. SEELY, 

RICHARD L. *. SEGRES 

KURT J. SELLERS, PESTS 
DONALD M. *, SENSING, 
KALEV I. *. SEPP, 

ROGER D. SEYMORE, 
JEFFREY S. *. SHADBURN, 
ROBERT W. SHAFFER, 
BARRY M. SHAPIRO, 
JAMES D. *. SHARPE, JE ETZETETITS 
NICHOLAS J. *. SHAW, ERSTEN 
RICHARD W. SHAW, X 
ROBERT D. *. SHAW, 
CLAIRE M. SHEA, 
MICHAEL A. SHEEHAN, PETETA 
RICHARD Т. *. SHELL, X 
NEAL A. *. SHELLEY, 
BENNY R. SHELTON, 
STEVEN W. *. SHELTON RISTE 
ARTHUR L. SHEMWELL, III, 
CHRISTOPHER L. SHEPHERD, 
JOHN C. SHEPHERD, SR, 
JOHN K. *. SHEPHERD 757774 
MICHAEL К. SHERMAN, F7 
WILLIAM F. SHERMAN, ХХ. 
JOHN W. *. SHIRE, IR. 
THOMAS M. *. SHIRK, 
EDWARD C. *. SHORT, 
PATRICK C. SHORT, 
WILLIAM A. SHORT, PISTE 
GLENN E. *. SHOWERS, NTETETIT 
MARK W. SHRIVES, 
LARRY C. *.8НОВвАТЁ 76774 
PATRICK W. SHULL, 
GREGORY L. *. SIDWELL, MISSES 
KAREL Н. SIGTENHORST, 
JAMES L. SIMMONS, JR, 
ROBERT G. SIMMONS, 
ALFRED J. SIMON, 

ERIC Р. *. SIMONSEN, PETETA 
MICHAEL G. *. SIMPSON, 
DUANE В. *. SIMS, ISTE 
ROBERT W. SINCLAIR, 
LESLEE D. *. SINGEREZZETET7S 
DANIEL G. SINGLETON, 
JAMES O. *. SIRMANS, 
STEPHEN M. SITTNICK, 
CARL L. SIZEMORE, JR, 
LARRY С. *. SLADE, 77777] 
CHARLES D. SLAUGHTER, 
ARTHUR J. SLAVINSKI, 
BERNARD SLAYTON, 
GEORGE M. *. SLOVAK, 
JEAN M. *. SLUPIK, 08757 
STEPHEN S. SLYFIELD, PEZETA 
BRIAN E. 1 

CARLA J. *. SMITH. 
CHARLES L. SMITH, 
EDGAR E. SMITH, 
GEORGE A. *. SMITHETTETETITI 
GEORGE G. *. SMITH, 
GERALD W. *. SMITH, 
GREGG A. SMITH, 

JON R. SMITH, 

KENNETH E. SMITH, 
LEROY H. *. SMITH, 
LILLIE R. *. SMITH, 
LINDSEY A. *. SMITH, 
MARIAN F. SMITH, 
RICKEY E. SMITH, F 

RICKY C. *. SMITH, 0989875 
RONALD SMITH, XX 

STEVEN В. *. SMITH, 
TONY D. *. SMITH, 

MARK A. *. SNELL, 

ALLEN N. SNYDER, III, 

ROBERT L. SOBEY, 
BARBARA I. *. SOLLEE, 
RICHARD F. SOLLNER, JR, 
ALONZA SOLOMON, 
MARK A. SOLTERO, 
CRAIG P. SOLYNTJES, 
VERNON D. SORRELL, 
ANDRES *. SOTO, 
DELMONT L. *. SOULE, JR, 
JOHN H. SOUTH, 

NOBLE R. *. SOUTHERLAND, 
MICHAEL A. SOZIO, 
WILLIAM V. *. SPACKMAN, 
JIMMY B. *. SPAIN, 
VERSAL *. SPALDING, III, PETETA 
GREGORY C. SPEAKER, 
ROBERT M. *. SPEER, 
JACK H. *. SPENCER, 
KENNETH H. *. SPENCER, 
PAUL A. *. SPENCER, 
JOSEPH Р. *. SPRINGER, 
LARRY L. *. SPRUILL, 
ROBERT A. STACKHOUSE, II, 
PATRICE L. *. STAFFIERI, 
ARTHUR T. STAFFORD, II, 
DAN R.. STAINBROOK, 
DEBBE J. *. STALLCUP, 
JOHN W. STANCU, JR, 


MORGAN G. *. STANGLE, 
ERIC W. STANHAGEN, PELETI 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


PATRICIA M. . STANKIEWICZ. ЖТЕТІТІ 


CHARLES L. STANLEY, 
JOHN L. STANLEY, 
KENNETH J. STARK, 
EARNEST L. *. STARKS, 
GARY E. STARKWEATHER, 
THOMAS R. *. STAUTZ, 
RONNIE D. STCLAIR, 

KEITH R. *. STEDMAN, 

WILLIAM F. STEFAN, JR, 
JOHN R. *. STEFANOVICH, 
MICHAEL J. STEIN, 
JOSEPH M. . STEINBERGER BISTE 
CHARLES R. STEVENS, 757771 
JAMES G. STEVENS, 
LEROY L. *. STEVENS, 727271 
DAVID STEVENSON, 
JOHN D. STEVENSON, JR, 
1. С. *. STEWART, 

DANIEL O. STILES, 

NORMAN J. *. STILES, 

MICHAEL J. *. STINE, 
LONNIE L. STITH, 
RICHARD W. STOCKER, 


CHRISTOPHER O. *. STOECKLIN, 


CHARLES E. STOETZER, II, 
WALTER W. *. STOGSDILL, 
CHARLES E. *. STOKES, 
LEON *. STORY, ISTE 

RICHARD J. *. STOUT, PISTE 
WILLIAM D. STOUTAMIRE, 
JAMES P. . STOVERINE,IEZTETETITI 
LACY E. STRADER, 

KIRK L. *. STRAIN ISTE 

RONALD J. *. STRAND PITS 
THOMAS W. STREHLE, 76771 
JOSEPH Н. *. 5твївнмҮ, #7777 
ROLAND E. *. STRICKLAND, 
CONRAD J. *. STRIEGL, JR, 
JOHN L. STRONG, 
RANDOLPH P. STRONG, 
KURT L. STRUDER, 
ROBERT W. STULL, 
WARREN B. STURRUP, 
JAMES A. SUAREZ, 

LARRY A. SUAREZ, 
MICHAEL J. *. SULLIVAN, 
NANCY B. SULLIVAN, 

RANDALL D. SULLIVAN, 

JOHN L. *. SUNDET, 
DEXTER A. *. SUTHERLAND, 
EARL SUTTON, 

WILLIAM L. SUTTON, JR, 
DANIEL J. SWACINA, 
THOMAS E. SWACKHAMER, 
STEPHEN R. *. SWAN, УЯ 

CARL A. SWANSON, JR, 
MARK A. SWARINGEN, 
BRENT М. *. SWART, PISTE 

JOHN C. SWARTS, X 

JOHN C. SWEATMAN, 
ROBERT N. *. SWEENEY, PISTE 
THOMAS B. SWEENEY, 
WILLIAM A. SWEET, 
MICHAEL Н. *. SWINNEY, 
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November 17, 1987 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


The House met at 12 noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We pray before you, O God, our per- 
sonal concerns that we hold from all 
else—our secret petitions and prayers, 
our private fears and hopes. Forgive 
us, gracious God, for ways that lead us 
from the brightness of Your light, 
cleanse us from selfishness or greed. 
Cause our lives, O God, to be filled by 
acts of concern for others and by good 
thoughts for ourselves and those we 
love. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to clause 1, rule I, I 
demand a vote on agreeing to the 
Speaker’s approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 264, nays 
124, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4291 
YEAS—264 

Ackerman Boucher Darden 
Alexander Boxer Davis (MI) 
Anderson Brennan de la Garza 
Andrews Brooks DeFazio 
Annunzio Dellums 
Anthony Brown (CA) Derrick 
Applegate Bryant Dingell 
Archer Bustamante Dixon 
Aspin Byron Donnelly 
Atkins Campbell Dorgan (ND) 
AuCoin Cardin Downey 
Barnard Carper Durbin 
Bartlett Carr Dwyer 
Bateman Chappell Dymally 
Bates Clarke Dyson 
Beilenson Coleman (TX) Early 
Bennett Mins Eckart 
Berman Edwards (CA) 
Bevill Conte English 
Bilbray Conyers Erdreich 
Boggs Cooper Espy 
Bonior Coyne Evans 
Bonker Crockett Fascell 
Bosco Daniel Fawell 


Fazio Levine (CA) 
Fish Lewis (GA) 
Florio Li 
Foglietta Lowry (WA) 
Foley 
Ford (MI) Luken, Thomas 
Ford (TN) Lungren 
Prank Markey 
Frost Martin (NY) 
Garcia 
Gaydos Matsui 
Gejdenson Mavroules 
Gibbons Mazzoli 
Gilman McCurdy 
Glickman McDade 
Gonzalez McEwen 
Grant McHugh 
Gray (IL) McMillen (MD) 
Gray (PA) Mfume 
Guarini Mica 
Gunderson Miller (CA) 
Hall (OH) Miller (WA) 
Hall (TX) Mineta 
Hamilton Moakley 
Hammerschmidt Mollohan 
Hansen Moody 
Harris Morella 
Hatcher Morrison (WA) 
Hawkins Mrazek 
Hayes (IL) Murphy 
Hayes (LA) Murtha 
Hefley Myers 
Hefner Nagle 
Hertel Natcher 
Hochbrueckner Neal 
Horton Nelson 
Howard Nichols 
Hoyer Nielson 
Hubbard Nowak 
Huckaby Oakar 
Hughes Oberstar 
Hutto Obey 
Jeffords Olin 
Jenkins Ortiz 
Johnson (CT) Owens (NY) 
Johnson (SD) Owens (ОТ) 
Jones (NC) Packard 
Jontz Panetta 
Kanjorski Patterson 
Kaptur Pease 
Kastenmeier Pepper 
Kennedy Perkins 
Kennelly Petri 
Kildee Pickett 
Kleczka Pickle 
Kolter Price (IL) 
Kostmayer Quillen 
LaFalce Rahall 
Lancaster Rangel 
Lantos Ray 
Leath (TX) Richardson 
Lehman (CA) Rinaldo 
Lehman (FL) Robinson 
Lent Rodino 
Levin (MI) Roe 
NAYS—124 
Armey Clinger 
Baker Coats 
Ballenger Coble 
Barton Coleman (MO) 
Bentley Coughlin 
Bereuter Craig 
Bilirakis Crane 
Bliley Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Boulter Davis (IL) 
Brown (CO) DeLay 
Buechner DeWine 
Bunning Dickinson 
Burton DioGuardi 
Callahan Dornan (CA) 
Chandler Dreier 
Cheney Duncan 
Clay Edwards (OK) 


Rose 


Rowland (GA) 
Savage 
Sawyer 
Schneider 
Schulze 
Schumer 
Sharp 
Shaw 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Sisisky 
Skaggs 
Skelton 
Slat 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 
Smith, Denny 
(OR) 
Solarz 
Staggers 
Stallings 
Stark 
Stenholm 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tallon 
Tauzin 
Taylor 
Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Traxler 
Udall 
alentine 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 
Wheat 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson 
Wise 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wyden 
Yates 
Yatron 
Emerson 
Fields 
Frenzel 
Gallegly 
Gingrich 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Grandy 
Hastert 
Henry 
Herger 
Hiler 
Houghton 
Hunter 
Hyde 
Inhofe 


Jacobs Miller (OH) Slaughter (VA) 
Kolbe Мо! Smith (TX) 
Moorhead Smith, Robert 
Kyl Parris (NH) 
Lagomarsino Pashayan Smith, Robert 
Latta Penny (OR) 
Leach (IA) Pursell Snowe 
Lewis (CA) Ravenel Solomon 
Lewis (FL) Regula Spence 
Lightfoot Rhodes Stangeland 
Lioyd Ridge Stump 
Lott Rogers Sundquist 
Lowery (CA) Roth Sweeney 
Lukens, Donald Roukema Swindall 
Mack Rowland(CT) Tauke 
Madigan Saiki Upton 
Marlenee Saxton Vander Jagt 
Martin (IL) Schaefer Vucanovich 
McCandless Schroeder Walker 
McCollum Schuette Weber 
Sensenbrenner Weldon 
McMillan (NC) olf 
Meyers Sikorski Young (AK) 
Michel Skeen Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—45 
Akaka Gephardt Morrison (CT) 
Badham rdon xley 
Biaggi Green Pelosi 
Boland Porter 
Borski Holloway Price (NC) 
Bruce Ireland Ritter 
Chapman Jones (TN) Roberts 
Coelho Kasich Roemer 
Courter Kemp Russo 
Dicks Leland Sabo 
Dowdy Lipinski St 
Feighan MacKay Thomas (CA) 
Flake Manton Watkins 
Flippo McCloskey Whittaker 
Gallo Montgomery Wylie 
П 1210 
So the Journal was approved. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, because | was 
unfortunately delayed in my travel from Illinois 
to Washington today, | was unable to vote on 
House rolicall 429. 

If | had been present: On rolicall No. 429, 
on voting to approve the Journal, | would have 
voted “yea.” 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mrs. 
Emery, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House that on the fol- 
lowing dates the President approved 
and signed bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 

On October 30, 1987: 

Н.Н. 2782. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment; space flight, control and data commu- 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., Г] 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
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On November 2, 1987: 

Н.Н. 317. An act to amend the Wild and 
Scenic Rivers Act by designating a segment 
of the Merced River in California as a com- 
ponent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. 

On November 3, 1987: 

Н.Н. 799. An act to designate a segment of 
the Kings River in California as a wild and 
scenic river, and for other purposes; 

Н.Н. 2893. An act to reauthorize the Fish- 
ermen's Protective Act; and 

H.R. 3325. An act to designate the seg- 
ment of Corridor V in the State of Alabama 
аз the Robert E. (Bob) Jones, Jr. Highway. 

On November 5, 1987: 

H.R. 2937. An act to make miscellaneous 
technical and minor amendments to laws re- 
lating to Indians, and for other purposes. 

On November 9, 1987: 

H.J. Res. 309. Joint resolution providing 
support for the Civic Achievement Award 
Program in Honor of the Office of Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 

H.R. 307. An act to designate the Federal 
Building and United States Post Office lo- 
cated at 315 West Allegan Street in Lansing, 
Michigan, as the "Charles E. Chamberlain 
Federal Building and United States Post 
Office"; and 

H.R. 1366. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of certain lands in the State of Arizona, 
and for other purposes. 

On November 10, 1987: 

E.J. Res. 368. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 8 through November 
14, 1987, as "National Food Bank Week”; 

H.J. Res. 394. Joint resolution making fur- 
ther continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1988, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 614. An act to designate the new U.S. 
courthouse in Birmingham, AL, as the 
“Hugo L. Black United States Courthouse.” 

On November 13, 1987: 

H.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to recognize 
the Disabled American Veterans Vietnam 
Veterans National Memorial as a memorial 
of national significance; and 

H.J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to designate 
the week beginning November 22, 1987, as 
“National Family Caregivers Week.” 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 1900, CHILD ABUSE 
PREVENTION ADOPTION, AND 
FAMILY SERVICES ACT OF 1987 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s tabie the bill 
(H.R. 1900) to amend the Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act, the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treat- 
ment and Adoption Reform Act of 
1978, and the Family Violence Preven- 
tion and Services Act to extend 
through fiscal year 1991 the authori- 
ties established in such acts, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and re- 
quest & conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following  conferees: 
Messrs. Hawkins, FORD of Michigan, 
Owens of New York, WILLIAMS, JEF- 
FORDS, and BARTLETT. 
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PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the call of the Private Calendar. 

The Clerk will call the first individ- 
ual bill on the Private Calendar. 


CHUN WEI WONG, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill CH.R. 2108) 
for the relief of Chun Wei Wong, Bic 
Ya Ma Wong, Wing Sing Wong, Wing 
Yum Wong, and Man Yee Wong. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EMILIE SANTOS 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
393) for the relief of Emilie Santos. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


PAULETTE MENDES-SILVA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1574) 
for the relief of Paulette Mendes- 
Silva. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the 
bill? 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I object. 

Mr. DEWINE. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are 
heard. Under the rule, the bill is re- 
committed to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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SAMUEL O. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2358) 
for the relief of Samuel O. Johnson. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the Private Calendar 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 
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PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON SELECT EDUCATION 
OF COMMITTEE ОМ EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR TO SIT 
DURING THE 5-MINUTE RULE 
ON WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 
18, 1987 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Select Education 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor be allowed to sit for a hearing 
while the House is proceeding under 
the 5-minute rule on Wednesday, No- 
vember 18, 1987. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 


PEACE IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. DYMALLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, for ap- 
proximately 7 years, this administra- 
tion has had an opportunity to bring 
peace to Central America. 

They failed. 

First, they secretly funded the Con- 
tras. Then they undermined the Con- 
tradora process. Not satisfied with this 
strategy, they almost plunged this 
Nation into a crisis with Contragate. 

Now they are reluctant to support 
the Arias peace plan. That is why 
Speaker Wricut’s effort to expedite 
the peace process in Central America 
is so commendable. 

The Speaker ought to be congratu- 
lated for doing whatever is necessary 
to save lives and bring peace to Cen- 
tral America. 

Speaker WRIGHT, congratulations to 
you for your courage and commitment 
to the peace process in Central Amer- 
ica. 


THE HATCH ACT 


(Mr. KONNYU asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. KONNYU. Mr. Speaker, togeth- 
er with other Members of the House I 
plan to work against passage of the so- 
called reform of the Hatch Act under 
suspension of the rules. The Suspen- 
sion Calendar is no place for such a 
far-reaching piece of legislation which 
has been on the books for decades. 
The House must take a closer look at 
the negative impact H.R. 3400 will 
have on the performance of our Na- 
tion's civil service. 

Н.Н. 3400 is nothing more than а 
free hand to monopoly Government 
unions to coerce all civil servants into 
supporting the political positions of 
those Government unions. Hatch Act 
reform is supposed to give political 
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freedom to civil servants. Instead as 

revised it gives new meaning to the 

term civil servants that is so because 

through H.R. 3400 Government em- 

ployees will be nothing more than 

те of their union’s political posi- 
on. 

I have an amendment which would 
go a long way in protecting the first 
amendment rights of Government em- 
ріоуеев. I think it is the right of the 
minority to offer amendments to con- 
troversial legislation such as H.R. 
3400. And there is no doubt H.R. 3400 
is controversial. The administration in 
a strong statement is opposed to the 
bill and the Director of the Office of 
Personnel Management has written an 
editorial strongly opposing these so- 
called reforms of the Hatch Act. Га 
say there was plenty of controversy 
surrounding H.R. 3400. 

A vote against H.R. 3400 today when 
it comes up under suspension of the 
rules will be a vote to protect my right 
to offer my amendment and it will be 
a vote to protect the rights of Govern- 
ment employees against union abuses. 


THE SPEAKER OF STATE 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the lead editorial in today’s 
New York Times puts a proper per- 
spective on the meetings the Speaker 
has had with Nicaraguan President 
Ortega and Cardinal Obando y Bravo. 

The editorial points out that Presi- 
dent Reagan, after years of insisting 
on a military solution in Nicaragua, is 
faced with an opportunity for cease- 
fire and reconciliation. 

In spite of President Reagan’s “ге- 
lentless resistance to diplomacy,” the 
Arias peace plan seems to be moving 
along. 

Instead of welcoming the progress 
and welcoming encouragement by 
American political leaders, the editori- 
al points out that “all the administra- 
tion can muster is grudging talk of 
fatal flaws—and intemperate assaults 
on the Speaker.” 

Come now, Mr. President, let’s give 
up this fantasy of military victory and 
give peace a chance. 

THE SPEAKER ОҒ STATE 

Diplomacy abhors a vacuum, which is just 
what the Reagan Administration has left 
concerning Central America—and just why 
there’s such a hollow ring to its complaints 
about freelance diplomacy by Speaker of 
the House Jim Wright. Diplomatic involve- 
ment by members of Congress raises truly 
troubling questions. But in this case, the 
Administration asked for it. 

After years of insisting on a military solu- 
tion in Nicaragua, President Reagan and his 
Latin advisers are faced with a regional 
groundswell for ceasefires and reconcilia- 
tion. That puts them in a quandary of their 
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own making. They can’t say they oppose 
peace; yet they don’t want anyone impor- 
cig Washington to give it a helping 

The Speaker met last week with Nicara- 
gua’s Sandinista President, Daniel Ortega, 
and Miguel Cardinal Obando y Bravo, and 
apparently helped work out an 11-point 
cease-fire proposal. That prompted a senior 
Administration official to sputter to The 
Washington Post: “Unbelievable melodrama 
. .. [an] exercise in guerrilla theater. a 
serious setback.” The sputtering continued 
yesterday when Mr. Wright failed to placate 
an irate President. 

There’s a serious point inside these hys- 
terics. Speaker Wright, a Democrat, isn't a 
diplomat; he can’t speak for the White 
House or State Department, charged with 
conducting foreign policy. Those inclined to 
cheer such trespass need to ponder how 
they might feel if roles were reversed and a 
conservative lawmaker tried to undermine 
State Department policy in say, Mozam- 
bique, by entering into private negotiations 
with a right-wing insurgency. But objections 
to trespassing into foreign policy would 
carry greater weight if, even now, there 
were a sensible policy to trespass on. 

In his Saturday radio talk, Mr. Reagan 
continued to suggest that the United States 
has no role in “a Nicaraguan conflict that 
should be resolved by Nicaraguans,” which 
is worse than nonsense—it’s insulting non- 
sense. 

For seven years the Reagan Administra- 
tion has been engaged in an undeclared war 
against leftist Nicaragua. The C.I.A. recruit- 
ed, trained and armed a rebel army. Ameri- 
can operatives planted mines in Nicaraguan 
harbors. A Marine colonel working in the 
White House basement orchestrated air 
drops into Nicaragua, and funneled money 
to the contras, including profits from illicit 
arms sales to Iran. 

Now, in spite of all that relentless resist- 
ance to diplomacy, the peace plan pressed 
by President Oscar Arias of Costa Rica 
seems to be moving forward. Yet all the Ad- 
ministration can muster is grudging talk of 
fatal flaws—and intemperate assaults on the 
Speaker. 

It would be better all around if the Speak- 
er, who is not shy about claiming co-equal 
authority in foreign affairs, could leave 
Latin American policy to the executive 
branch. It would be better still if the execu- 
tive branch had one that is realistic. As it is, 
Mr. Reagan risks being outmarched by 
events. Even Honduras, for all its depend- 
ence on U.S. aid, seems ready to talk with 
Managua about closing contra camps. If the 
Administration’s aim is to strike the best 
possible deal for the rebels, it needs to fill 
the policy vacuum—or someone else will. 


VETERANS DESERVE THE POST 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the long, proud history of 
this Nation, few others have served 
this country more honorably than 
those who have protected democracy 
in wartime and preserved our princi- 
ples in peace. The word “veteran” 
comes from the Latin word for “expe- 
rience.” The experience of those who 
have represented us in keeping peace 
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is unique, and deserves appropriate 
recognition. 

As such, I support the measure 
before us making the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration a Cabinet-level executive 
department. When the VA was created 
in 1930, there were 4.5 million veter- 
ans in the United States. Today, there 
are 27 million. The VA is responsible 
for administering important programs 
for veterans and their dependents—ev- 
erything from housing, to educational 
assistance, to health care and pension 
programs. The bill I'm supporting will 
not make changes in VA organization- 
al structure, but it will elevate the 
agency to a level long overdue and cer- 
tainly justified. The bill is an appro- 
priate congressional response to those 
who have suffered all, dared all, given 
all. 
I commend the President for back- 
ing the measure and the House for its 
action on the bill and I am pleased to 
be associated with this key legislation. 


CHEAP SHOTS FROM ELLIOTT 
ABRAMS 


(Mr. COLEMAN of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I note with interest that our es- 
teemed Secretary of State Elliott 
Abrams, not as some thought, George 
Shultz, has decided to round out a 
résumé that already includes deliber- 
ate lying to Congress by adding the 
title of chief administration undis- 
closed source of cheap shots. 

Stricken more than most at the 
thought that the peace epidemic 
might spread, Abrams has lobbed one 
pot shot after another at the Speaker 
of the House for his courageous initia- 
tives to promote peace in Central 
America. 

This time, however, Abrams hasn’t 
even had the dignity to do it in public. 
Let me remind you that this is the 
same man who anointed himself as the 
administration’s “point тап” on Cen- 
tral America, The one who tried to in- 
volve the United States in Mexico’s 
election over their Contra nonsupport. 
And the same man who, as a key 
member of the secret Contra resupply 
operation, routinely assured the Con- 
gress that he was not involved. 

Let’s face it, Elliott, the Nobel Peace 
Prize probably isn’t within your grasp, 
but surely the courage to stand behind 
your accusations is. The peace process 
would not be alive today if it weren't 
for the Speaker of the House, who ac- 
complished more in a few days than 
you did in your entire career. 

It seems to me that far from disrupt- 
ing the peace process, as Elliott and 
his fellow travelers have been whining, 
the Speaker has strengthened it, and I 
stand with the millions of grateful 
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Americans who applaud his courage 
and his vision. 


LET THE PEOPLE BE HEARD 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 19 of this year I rose to intro- 
duce a balanced budget amendment to 
the Constitution. Now, 8 months later 
I rise to commend my colleague, Mr. 
Roprno, the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, and the 
other members of the committee for 
holding a second day of hearings on a 
constitutional amendment to balance 
the Federal budget. 

In a survey conducted in my district, 
78 percent of respondents favored a 
constitutional amendment to force 
Congress to balance the Federal 
budget. That figure rose to 85 percent 
in a New York Times poll of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Balanced budget legislation deserves 
an impartial hearing in Congress. The 
bill before the committee has 236 co- 
sponsors, representing more than half 
of the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. More than 170 Members 
have signed a discharge petition to 
bring this legislation to the floor of 
the House for an immediate up or 
down vote. No less than 35 Members of 
this body have indicated a desire to 
testify or submit testimony for today’s 
hearing. 

The events of Black Monday have 
made consideration of balanced budget 
legislation that much more impera- 
tive. From Wall Street to Main Street, 
America is waiting for a signal from 
Washington that we can put our fiscal 
house in order. Let the voice of the 
American people be heard. 


INTRODUCTION OF DOWNEY 
SUGAR BILL 


(Mr. DOWNEY of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks). 

Mr. DOWNEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill 
that will bring a much needed correc- 
tion to this Nation’s sugar program. 
“Why the sugar program?” some 
might ask. The answer is simple. Every 
day, innocent consumers contentedly 
wheeling their shopping baskets along 
miles of supermarket aisles are am- 
bushed by artificially high costs for 
products which contain sugar. 

Because we are all consumers, and 
because we all pay this price, I, along 
with many of my House colleagues 
have been fighting the unjustifiable 
sugar price support program; а pro- 
gram that imposes tremendous costs 
on the American consumer and our 
trading partners, all in the name of 
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protecting a limited number of domes- 
tic sugar beet and sugarcane growers. 
As has been said on many occasions, 
this is a sugar deal that has gone sour. 

The bill we are introducing today 
employs a sensible and gradual ap- 
proach to the restructuring of the do- 
mestic sugar program. The bill man- 
dates a gradual phase down of the cur- 
rent nonrecourse loan rate of 18 cents 
per pound. The loan rate will reach 12 
cents per pound in 1991. While the 
loan rate is gradually decreasing, the 
import quotas will be seeing a gradual 
increase. While this increase in the 
quota is small enough to maintain do- 
mestic demand, it will be large enough 
to provide at least partial relief to our 
friends who have traditionally been 
sugar exporters. 

The time has come to breathe some 
sense into this landscape. This pro- 
gram, which has the American con- 
sumer paying in excess of $3 billion a 
year to subsidize the domestic sugar 
grower, has to change. The American 
consumer deserves that much. This 
bill, with much hard work, will enable 
us to make that change. I urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in this work. 


THE SPEAKER’S FORAY INTO 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Mr. COATS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. COATS. Mr. Speaker, your 
recent foray into foreign affairs has 
met with criticism from many quar- 
ters. I, too, am deeply troubled by the 
implications of your actions; but 
rather than comment myself, for fear 
of being dismissed as a mere partisan, 
allow me to quote from the editorial 
pages of two of our Nation’s publica- 
tions. 

Today’s New York Times, in an edi- 
torial headlined “The Speaker of 
State" opines: 

Speaker Wright, a Democrat, isn’t a diplo- 
mat; he can’t speak for the White House or 
the State Department. 

Sunday’s Washington Post with an 
editorial titled “What Is Jim Wright 
Doing?” said: 

During Daniel Ortega’s visit to Washing- 
ton last week, the Speaker made an inter- 
vention into the day-to-day running of for- 
eign policy. By inserting himself into a ne- 
gotiation in a way that keeps the President 
out, he overreaches recklessly. 

Mr. Speaker, given the difficulties 
we are having keeping this House in 
order, with a budget crisis looming 
large and the financial markets look- 
ing to Washington for reassurance, I 
trust you will find the work of this 
Congress, rather than the work of the 
administration, to be your priority. 
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HOUSE MEMBERS STRESS 
EDUCATION IN UNIQUE WAY 


(Mr. STAGGERS asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
week is American Education Week, an 
opportunity to focus on the impor- 
tance of education for the future of 
our young people and our Nation. 

Yesterday in my district I was joined 
by other House Members in stressing 
the importance of education in a very 
unique way. 

Congressman Том McMILLEN, Con- 
gressman MARTIN SABO, Congressman 
Tom Downey, House Sergeant at 
Arms Jack Russ and I matched our 
basketball skills against the coaches 
and teachers of Jefferson High 
School. 

While the loosely named Congres- 
sional All-Stars" were victorious on 
the court by a score of 52 to 49, it was 
the some 400 students on hand who 
clearly won. Not only did they get 
some laughs at my expense, but they 
did see а real pro in Congressman Том 
McMILLEN; and they also received the 
opportunity to benefit from the advice 
of my colleagues. 

In speaking to the student body, 
Congressman McMILLEN spoke of his 
many achievements in sports, but he 
singled out education as the most im- 
portant achievement in his life. 

Congressman Tom Downey spoke of 
the potential of each student, and 
Congressman Marty SABO spoke of his 
high school years where he graduated 
with two other Members. 

I would like to thank Congressmen 
McMiLLEN, SABO and Downey, for de- 
voting their time and talents to pro- 
moting education in my district. I am 
sure the students will long remember 
the experience and your encouraging 
words. 


LET US NOT DISMANTLE A U.S. 
SUGAR PROGRAM WHICH IS 
WORKING 


(Mr. SCHAEFER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHAEFER. Mr. Speaker, 
before anyone considers dismantling 
the current U.S. sugar program it is 
important to take a serious look at 
international sugar trade and the role 
that the European Economic Commu- 
nity plays in it. 

Since 1977, the EEC has adopted 
policies which have changed its posi- 
tion of a net importer to that of a 
major exporter of sugar. In addition, 
price supports have increased for Eu- 
ropean sugar products by approxi- 
mately 70 percent. This results in 
excess production which is then 
dumped on the world market at prices 
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well below any country’s cost of pro- 
duction. This practice has drawn criti- 
cism from many agricultural experts 
including the Secretary of Agriculture 
who has labeled this move as—preda- 
tory action against some of the world’s 
weakest economies. 

Those who criticize the present U.S. 
sugar program continually use as an 
argument the price of sugar in the 
world market place—which is the 
dumping price. As I have emphasized 
before, no producer in the world could 
be expected to successfully compete at 
prices well below the cost of produc- 
tion. When determining fair and equi- 
table sugar policy let’s not try to dis- 
mantle a U.S. sugar program which is 
working. Instead, let us take a good 
look at the European Community and 
its attempts to destabilize internation- 
al sugar trade. 
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While determining fair and equita- 
ble sugar policy, we should not dis- 
mantle the U.S. sugar program which 
is now working. Instead, let us look at 
it and at the European Community 
and its attempts to destabilize interna- 
tional sugar trade. 


AMNESTY DEFINITIONS OF 
DUARTE GOVERNMENT ARE 
TOO BROAD AND SHOULD BE 
SCALED BACK 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the deci- 
sion on the Government of El Salva- 
dor to include in its amnesty program 
the leftwing killers of American ma- 
rines and the rightwing perpetrators 
of the Los Hajas massacre is outra- 
geous. 

There is no need for the Salvadoran 
Government to define its amnesty so 
broadly that it includes the killers of 
American citizens or the perpetrators 
of the most sickening atrocities 
against civilian populations. 

It is my concern that the govern- 
ment’s decision is a cynical attempt to 
use amnesty as an excuse to end inves- 
tigations of blatantly brutal atrocities 
by Salvadoran military rightwingers— 
investigations pressed by the Congress 
and resisted by Salvadorans within the 
military. My hunch is they are using 
the inclusion of the leftist assassins of 
U.S. marines to gain political cover for 
dropping their investigations against 
rightists in the military. 

The amnesty definitions of the 
Duarte government are too broad and 
should be scaled back to cover only 
truly political prisoners before they do 
irreparable damage to United States- 
Salvadoran relations. I urge the Salva- 
doran Government to heed this warn- 
ing. 
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Mr. Speaker, I also congratulate you 
on your efforts to try to help to bring 
peace to Central America. I am glad 
that the Speaker has had the guts to 
do what the administration itself 
should have been doing for 5 years; 
namely, to serve as a facilitator of and 
not as an obstacle to peace in the 
region. 


TRADE BARRIERS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES CALLED PROTEC- 
TIONISM FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


(Mrs. BENTLEY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a copy of this report 
from the U.S. Trade Representative's 
Office—entitled “Foreign Trade Bar- 
riers.” It is a large book containing 
many citations of trade barriers in the 
laws of other nations. It does not 
begin to address the many stalling ac- 
tions carried on by some of these 
countries when U.S. automobiles are 
disassembled for extensive “inspec- 
tion” and then “rebuilt” before distri- 
bution or U.S. drugs are kept off for- 
eign markets for an additional 5 years 
of tests after certification by the Fed- 
eral Drug Administration. 

I urge all of our colleagues to look 
over this report and note: The four 
countries with the largest amount of 
trade barriers listed—Japan, Taiwan, 
South Korea, and Brazil—are the 
countries which export the most goods 
into the United States. 

We are told that if we raise equal 
trade barriers we will precipitate a 
trade war. I suggest to this House that 
the Trade Representative's report doc- 
uments trade hostilities toward U.S. 
products which amount to warfare 
against American manufacturers. Evi- 
dently peace in the international mar- 
kets has been bought at the price of 
sacrificing chunks of our manufactur- 
ing base to foreign producers. 

I predict that it is a “phony peace." 
And as is the case with our abortive 
effort to police the Japanese chip 
manufacturers—it will last only until 
foreign nations control our source of 
supply and then, by coercive actions, 
control our national policy. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, we may be in a real war to 
regain our sovereignty. 


SALUTING SPEAKER WRIGHT 
FOR HIS EFFORTS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


(Mr. FAUNTROY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, 
when I came to Capitol Hill a little 
over 16 years ago, I had the good for- 
tune of acquiring a book of short writ- 
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ings entitled “Of Swords and Plow- 
shares.” The book obviously takes its 
title from the biblical admonition that 
we beat our swords into plowshares 
and our spears into pruning hooks and 
study war no more. 

The author of that book is Congress- 
man JIM WRIGHT, now our Speaker. 
He entitled one writing in the book, 
Walls and Bridges,” and he made the 
point that everything we do in society 
either builds walls that separate us or 
builds bridges that connect us. 

I simply want to rise to thank 
Speaker WRIGHT for what he has done 
to build a bridge over waters troubled 
by 7 years of seeking military solu- 
tions to the problems in Nicaragua. I 
want to thank the Speaker because 
there is no question but that we have 
this opportunity at the threshold of 
peace in Nicaragua and in Latin Amer- 
ica because of his initiatives, and I 
want to thank him as future genera- 
tions will thank him that we have 
spared him what 12,000 people in Nica- 
ragua have endured and this is death, 
what 6,000 people have been subjected 
to, maiming; and what 178,000 have 
had to do, that is to flee. 

We salute you, Speaker WRIGHT, for 
your sense of conscience, your re- 
sponse to duty, for what you think of 
yourself, your God and your fellow 
man, and for not just talking that talk 
but walking the walk about seeking 
peace. 


LEAVE THE HATCH ACT ALONE 


Mr. INHOFE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, I request 
unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks on H.R. 3400, the 
Hatch Act reform bill. 

Some weeks ago I agreed to cospon- 
sor with the understanding that a full 
debate with amendments would be in 
order. In fact, I was prepared to offer 
an amendment to change section 7322 
to define "representative" as any 
person who is an official or employee 
of an organization which represents 
employees in their employment rela- 
tionship. This week I found out that a 
full debate would not be heard on H.R. 
3400 nor would amendments be in 
order. This is regrettable because this 
legislation is very complex and contro- 
versial. Passage of the bill could have 
serious consequences for many Federal 
employees. For this reason I join the 
gentleman from California in opposing 
H.R. 3400. 

I cannot support passage of H.R. 
3400 because I fear it will not uphold a 
key provision of the act. That provi- 
sion states: 

That it is the policy of Congress that 
employees should be encouraged to 
fully exercise their right to participate 
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or not participate in the political proc- 
esses of the Nation. The exercise of 
this right should be free and without 
fear of reprisal or penalty. 

This is exactly why I cosponsored 
this measure. However, it was not my 
intention to threaten the integrity of 
the Federal employees or to jeopardize 
their position in the workplace. I’m 
afraid passage of this bill will rollback 
the protections and subject Federal 
employees to the old “spoils system” 
where Government jobs and factors 
are awarded on a partisan basis. This 
action may inadvertently lead employ- 
ee unions and activist Government of- 
ficials to exert disproportionate influ- 
ence on Federal elections. 

As currently written, the bill pro- 
vides no safeguards against coercion 
by management or other safeguards 
for Federal workers. It does not pro- 
tect Federal employees nor will it 
allow them to remain free from politi- 
cal pressures in the workplace. 

We must not allow partisan politics 
to rush this bill through the normal 
legislative process without a full 
debate. It is critical that more time be 
given to review this bill and study its 
possible effects on Federal workers. It 
removes many of the traditional prohi- 
bitions on Federal employees allowing 
them to do the following: 

Run for elected office; 

Publicly endorse candidates and so- 
licit votes; 

Work in political campaigns; 

Raise funds for candidates and polit- 
ical parties; and 

Hold office in political parties. 

It is my view that these provisions 
violate some key provisions of the 
Hatch Act. Specifically, a guideline es- 
tablished by Thomas Jefferson when 
he was President said: 

Participation in active and organized 
forms of electoral politics must be restrict- 
ed. 

The reforms in H.R. 3400 also con- 
flict with provisions that President 
Franklin Roosevelt signed into law in 
1939. One important provision specifi- 
cally prohibited Federal workers from 
taking an active part in political cam- 
paigns. Back then, it was believed that 
as long as employees were allowed to 
participate in politics it would be inevi- 
table that many would be coerced in 
their participation. 

Now is not the time to reform the 
Hatch Act and H.R. 3400 is not the 
legislative vehicle to accomplish it. 
The traditional prohibitions on Feder- 
al employees were well founded and 
have been in effect for more than 50 
years. They assure that Federal em- 
ployees will not be exposed to any 
undue political pressures. These assur- 
ances are necessary and should not be 
rejected. That is why I will vote 
against H.R. 3400. 
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APPRECIATION FOR SPEAKER 
WRIGHT'S WORK TO BRING 
PEACE TO CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mrs. BOXER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to rise to thank you on behalf 
of my constituents for your work to 
bring peace to Central America. When 
the White House invited our Speaker 
to help with the peace plan in Central 
America, it certainly was a turning 
point and our Speaker responded with 
all his heart, and with all his convic- 
tion. 

It seems to me a very sad turn of 
events that having invited our Speaker 
to the table to help bring peace, the 
White House now seems determined to 
muzzle him from this important mis- 
sion. 

Mr. Speaker, do not be muzzled. Do 
not be deterred. America needs you, 
and the people in Central America 
whose lives will be spared by your ef- 
forts will never forget your contribu- 
tion to peace. 


OPPOSITION TO HATCH ACT 
REVISION 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
а letter came into all of our offices 
from Common Cause with regard to 
the repeal of the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Speaker, some of my colleagues 
may be for repeal of the Hatch Act, 
others may be against it, and others 
yet may not even care. But I would 
hope that my colleagues would care to 
at least give the minority the right to 
offer some amendments. Common 
Cause says that they strongly urge 
Members to oppose this legislation. 
They say in bringing this bill to the 
floor on suspension there will be no 
opportunity for anyone to offer 
amendments. 

We believe that this expedited pro- 
cedure will prevent a full and fair de- 
liberation of the major issues that are 
involved in removing the protections 
of the Hatch Act. No procedural or 
other safeguards have been devised 
that would be sufficient to protect 
against subtle forms of political favor- 
itism or coercion of Federal workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that all 
of my colleagues in the sense of fair- 
ness, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, would not allow us to rush to 
judgment on something as important 
which has the opposition of Common 
Cause, the chamber of commerce, the 
Wall Street Journal, the administra- 
tion, and many other newspapers in 
this country. 
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Please, Mr. Speaker, in the sense of 
fairness give us the opportunity to 
offer amendments. 

Under this bill as currently drafted, 
the Chairman of the Federal Elections 
Commission could run for Congress 
and keep his job. That is not appropri- 
ate. 

Under this bill as currently drafted 
the Merit System Protection Board 
gets to enforce it, which commission is 
a very weak one. It ought to be the 
Criminal Division of the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, please give us a chance 
in the sense of fairness to offer 
amendments. 
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PEACE ІМ CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. BONIOR of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, peace is happening in Cen- 
tral America. The cowardly attacks 
launched against the Speaker are the 
last gasp of an administration that 
knows its policy is dying. 

For the administration to now 
accuse the Speaker of meddling in for- 
eign policy is ludicrous. Speaker 
WRIGHT has done more in the last 3 
months to promote peace and democ- 
racy in Central America than this ad- 
ministration has done in 6 long years 
of war. 

For the administration to now ad- 
monish the Speaker to let the Nicara- 
guans themselves resolve this conflict 
is cynical and shameful. It is this ad- 
ministration that has spent 6 years 
and over $1 billion of U.S. taxpayers’ 
money to fund an invading force in 
Nicaragua. 

The choice in Central America 
comes down to simply this—do you 
want to continue war or to begin the 
peace? Clearly there are those in the 
administration who are afraid that the 
countries of the region really will suc- 
ceed in making a peace. They 
have tried to divert attention with 
scurrilous attacks on the Speaker. But, 
the American people know—if such a 
peace is attained, it will be thanks to 
the vision of leaders like President 
Arias of Costa Rica, and to the cour- 
age of our own Speaker of the House. 


SPEAKER WRIGHT’S INTERFER- 
ENCE WITH THE PEACE PROC- 
ESS IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, your 
secret meeting with the Communist 
dictator on Veterans’ Day was the 
most destructive undermining of U.S. 
foreign policy by a Speaker in our 
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country’s history. Ortega, direct from 
Moscow, was under pressure to release 
9,000 political prisoners, to end censor- 
ship in Nicaragua, to negotiate with 
the freedom fighters. 

The U.S. Government was putting 
pressure on Ortega to meet the re- 
quirements of the Arias peace plan. As 
Susan Kaufman Purcell, director of 
the Latin American Project at the 
Council on Foreign Relations wrote, 
you helped rehabilitate the Commu- 
nist dictator. Under the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, you have clearly interfered in the 
President’s responsibility to execute 
foreign policy, and you risk crippling 
the United States. 


HELPING AMERICANS FIRST 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, my 
district was once the third leading pro- 
ducer of steel in the whole world. Not 
any more. In fact, last week, LTV 
Steel announced they will phase out 
their Warren mill; 2,200 families are 
hanging in the balance. 

They feel that our Government has 
failed them. To tell you the truth, I do 
too. The only thing Washington has 
sent us in the form of help has been 
rustproof paint. 

But when the bombs were flying in 
World War П we made record 
&mounts of steel to help save the 
necks of Americans. 

What do we get for it? Our 1940 
workers are now notch babies. Their 
kids are now unemployed. Their mills 
аге now closed. Their jobs are now 
overseas. Their pensions are under- 
funded. Their medical benefits are no 
longer guaranteed. 

Do my colleagues know what is 
really sick? I come down here this 
week and try to ask for some help, but 
do they know what this is? This is For- 
eign Aid Week in Washington. This is 
Foreign Aid Week. How dare I ask for 
some help for Americans. 

We should expect this. After all, we 
&re only Americans that live in 
Youngstown, OH. 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, you have been here for 32 
years and you have received the ulti- 
mate honor of your colleagues in this 
House, to make you the Speaker of 
the people’s Chamber. And yet you are 
elected by one-four-hundred and 
thirty-fifth of this country, and I do 
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not even think you get as many popu- 
lar votes, even when you are unop- 
posed, as most of us in California. I 
have had losers against me that got 
more popular votes than you got last 
year. You got 84,831 votes. 

But let us compare you to the Presi- 
dent’s vote in 1984. The President re- 
ceived in the popular vote, while 
taking 49 States and embarrassing his 
opponent, Mr. Mondale, by almost 
taking Mondale’s home State, the 
President got 54,455,000 votes while 
you, sir, unopposed, got only 106,299. 

Obviously, with all of the powers of 
the Speaker, you are not the Secretary 
of State. But I like you, Mr. Speaker. 
You know that. 

At 3 o’clock, six Congressmen who 
have been down to Central America 
and talked to the mothers and the 
sons and the daughters of the political 
prisoners, these six Congressmen are 
meeting with President Reagan in the 
Oval Office at 3 o’clock. I would like to 
request of you, sir, in front of the 
whole Chamber, that those same six 
Congressmen, as I have discussed with 
you in the Speaker’s lobby, be received 
by you in your office right here off 
the Chamber where you have received 
the Communist ambassador of the 
junta government, Мг. Tunnerman, 
representing Ortega, that you receive 
us and let us tell you about what is 
happening in Central America with 
these suffering political prisoners. 

To see this Communist dictator 
standing at the wall of the Vietnam 
Memorial smirking in his peculiarly 
arrogant way at the names of 58,146 
Americans who died in combat, fight- 
ing а Communist just like Ortega, to 
see that scene on the eve of Veterans 
Day was a disgrace. 

I would like to report to you what 
we see in Central America, and will 
you please, Mr. Speaker, as I used one 
of the Beatitudes with you sitting 
right at my right arm when I was the 
prayer speaker a couple of months 
ago, I said, blessed are the peacemak- 
ers, they too shall be called the chil- 
dren of God. I like you, Jim, and I 
want to give you а report of what is 
happening in Central America, be- 
cause I do not believe you have the 
foggiest idea what is going on down 
there. Please let us come and see you 
after we see the President at 3 o'clock. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE SPEAKER'S 
EFFORTS TOWARD PEACE IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked 
апа was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is outrageous that the 
Reagan administration would criticize 
your open and public efforts to bring 
peace and democracy to Central Amer- 
ica. This is the same administration 
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that secretly and illegally turned over 
the foreign policy of this country in 
Iran and Central America to gunrun- 
ners, thieves, and liars. 

For Secretary Shultz to suggest that 
he has not been adequately informed 
is laughable. I suspect he has been 
better informed by you already on 
your efforts, Mr. Speaker, than he has 
been informed in the last several years 
by the President of the United States 
on the efforts and the gun sales from 
Iran to the Contras. 

Just last Sunday our distinguished 
minority leader stated that Mr. 
WnicHT's actions fly right in the face 
of what our administration has been 
attempting to do. I believe that that 
statement is more accurate than the 
distinguished minority leader intend- 
ed. The Speaker's efforts to foster 
peace in Central America, and then 
support to our allies in the region who 
are signatories to the Arias peace plan 
are contrary to the record of the 
Reagan administration to sabotage the 
peace process at every turn. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE SPEAKER'S 
EFFORTS 


(Mr. DEFAZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, several 
of the previous speakers have criti- 
cized the Speaker for his efforts to 
promote peace in Central America. I 
would like to speak up in support of 
the Speaker's leadership on this issue 
and urge him to carry on. 

It would not be necessary for the 
Speaker of the House to be so directly 
involved in this process if we had a 
President and a Secretary of State 
who were sincere in their support for a 
negotiated peace. Sadly, that is not 
the case. 

This administration's track record is 
abysmal. They created the Contras. 
They started this dirty little war. 
They have scuttled negotiations when- 
ever they showed promise. They con- 
tinued their support of the Contras 
when it was illegal to do so, and then 
they lied about it and now they are in 
a panic. Despite their best efforts, it 
looks like peace may actually break 
out in Central America. 

The SPEAKER. Would the gentle- 
man kindly desist for a moment and 
let the Chair remind the gentleman 
the rules of comity between the 
branches of Government would pro- 
scribe any of us characterizing the 
President as having lied about a 
matter. 

Mr. DEFAZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
certainly bow to the Speaker in that 
and say that, shall we say, it was diffi- 
cult to find the truth in these matters. 

And make no mistake about it, a 
great deal of the credit for this goes to 
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the Speaker of the House, JIM 
WRIGHT, and I congratulate him on his 
efforts to bring peace to Latin Amer- 
ica. 


WELFARE REFORM BILL 


(Mr. BROWN of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rules Committee will be 
meeting in the next hour to fashion a 
rule dealing with welfare reform. This 
is a vital area, one I believe this coun- 
try can make enormous progress in. 

I would hope that that Rules Com- 
mittee will allow this Chamber some 
flexibility. I say that because I am 
convinced major aspects of the bill 
that came out of the Ways and Means 
Committee are not in tune with the 
American people’s thinking. 

A vast new open-ended entitlement 
program that, when fully phased in, 
could exceed $10 billion over a 5-year 
period, and is recognized in its first 5 
years to cost well over $5 billion to $6 
billion, that is not in tune with our 
effort. Three major restructures refer- 
ring people to jobs is not in tune with 
this Chamber’s efforts. Requiring or 
restricting a grandmother’s ability to 
stay with her own grandchildren in 
their own home is not in tune with 
this Chamber’s feelings. 

It is important that this Chamber 
have flexibility. We can fashion a 
working welfare reform bill that helps 
all Americans, but to do it under hand- 
cuffs, to do it without the right to 
vote, to do it clammed up I think will 
hurt all Americans, both Democrats 
and Republicans. 

This Chamber deserves an opportu- 
nity to fashion a bill, not simply rub- 
berstamp one. 


SUPPORT FOR CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON OLDER AMERI- 
CANS ACT 


(Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend her remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, later today, the House will 
consider the conference report to re- 
authorize the Older Americans Act. I 
ask my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting passage of this bill. 

I am especially pleased that a bill I 
introduced in Congress earlier this 
year is included in the conference 
report. The Older Americans Act now 
contains a modest new program of 
health prevention and education serv- 
ices. This program will offer such serv- 
ices as routine health screening and 
also will provide seniors with health 
insurance reviews and counseling. 
Many of the senior citizens in my dis- 
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trict tell me it is difficult to get infor- 
mation about what exactly their Medi- 
care and supplementary health poli- 
cies cover. Often times they buy ex- 
pensive policies advertised on late- 
night television that end up duplicat- 
ing services they already have—while 
at the same time leaving them unpro- 
tected and vulnerable to other costly 
medical expenses. The new services 
contained in this bill will help them 
untangle what is often a confusing and 
costly subject. 

I want to especially thank the Liv- 
ingston County, NY, Department of 
Social Services Advisory Council for 
their fine work. After telling me about 
some very real problems facing seniors 
in my district we crafted legislation 
that will help older Americans not 
only in the 30th Congressional District 
but across the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the work of 
the House and Senate conferees in 
bringing this conference report to the 
floor. For 22 years, the Older Ameri- 
cans Act has served this Nation's 
senior citizens well. Action taken later 
today will reaffirm our congressional 
commitment to improving the lives of 
elder Americans. 
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DEMOCRACY REQUIRES A BAL- 
ANCED BUDGET AMENDMENT 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 


(Mr. DAVIS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DAVIS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I appear today as an original cospon- 
sor and strong advocate of House Joint 
Resolution 321—the balanced budget 
amendment. I commend the honorable 
chairman of this subcommittee, Mr. 
Roprno, for holding this hearing as 
the time for action is long overdue. In 
light of recent events—the stock 
market decline, tax increase proposals, 
the failing budget summit, and the 
American people calling the deficit the 
"biggest problem facing our country 
today"—I would say it is time for Con- 
gress to take some definitive action. 

House Joint Resolution 321 was in- 
troduced on June 17, 1987, and now 
has 236 cosponsors. It seems to me 
that а resolution which has the bipar- 
tisan support of over half of the Mem- 
bers of this body should be brought to 
the House floor for a vote. A recorded 
vote so that the American people can 
see who is serious about permanent 
deficit reduction and who is not. Be- 
cause I believe that an amendment to 
the Constitution is the only way to 
force Congress to take spending seri- 
ously. A statutory fix can always be 
circumvented and Congress will always 
find а way to do that, but even Con- 
gress cannot ignore the Constitution. 

Now, I have already stated that over 
half of the Members of this body sup- 
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port а balanced budget amendment. In 
addition, 32 of the necessary 34 States 
have called for a constitutional con- 
vention to address this issue and 42 
States have constitutional constraints 
on Federal spending. Finally, a recent 
New York Times poll found that 85 
percent of the American public favors 
an amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion requiring a balanced Federal 
Budget. 

A majority of the Representatives in 
this Congress want a balanced budget 
amendment, a majority of the States 
want a balanced budget amendment 
and a majority of the American people 
want a balanced budget amendment. 
Then I must ask—why don’t we have a 
balanced budget to the Constitution? 

I do not think I can make a stronger 
argument for House Joint Resolution 
321 than this: Since we live in a coun- 
try where democracy prevails and de- 
mocracy is defined as the “rule of the 
majority”, then democracy requires 
that the balanced budget amendment 
be heard and voted on in this Con- 
gress. 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 1720, THE 
FAMILY WELFARE REFORM ACT 


(Mr. FORD of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I stand here today in support of a 
bill I introduced some months ago, 
H.R. 1720, the Family Welfare Reform 
Act. There has been much discussion 
about this bill—so much so that mis- 
conceptions about what the bill actual- 
ly does have arisen at an alarming 
rate. 

I think if you take a minute to look 
at the facts surrounding this bill, you 
will see the benefits it has to offer. 
Unlike previous bills, this bill is the 
first to stress work, education and 


training. 

What this bill does is guarantee Fed- 
eral funds for a work, education and 
training program targeted to AFDC 
recipients who are likely to be long- 
term dependents: teenage parent fami- 
lies, those without a high school edu- 
cation, and those who have been on 
welfare for some time. It provides 
work incentives assuring that a family 
on welfare that works will be better 
off than one that doesn’t. This bill 
mandates education services and train- 
ing for welfare recipients as part of an 
individualized plan tailored to the 
needs of each participant. 

This bill is a real work bill and the 
only one that guarantees day care sup- 
port for parents of young children 
who are working, in training or attend- 
ing school. It is the only bill that is 
profamily—it assures that intact fami- 
lies get financial help during hard 
times. No longer will a parent—usually 
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the father—have to leave the home in THE SPEAKER’S ROLE IN THE Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 


order to qualify for financial assist- 
ance. 

This bill is not the panacea to the 
problems facing our welfare system, 
however, it is an approach to reform- 
ing the inequities of our present 
system. H.R. 1720 addresses the impor- 
tance of enabling those caught in the 
quicksand of welfare dependency to 
take control of their own lives. 

What's good about this bill is that it 
is paid for and does not increase the 
deficit over time—but will save us 
money. But failing to make the invest- 
ment now will produce higher costs 
later. 

The money spent in this bill will be 
used for requiring work; educating and 
training welfare recipients to work; 
and helping welfare recipients who do 
work to pay their health insurance 
and day care costs, so they can contin- 
ue working. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is nothing 
more than an investment in our Na- 
tion’s future productivity. I therefore 
ask my colleagues who are committed 
to a productive America—a self-suffi- 
cient America, to support H.R. 1720 
the Family Welfare Act of 1987. 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. McHUGH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. McHUGH. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days there has been some criti- 
cism of your role in the Central Amer- 
ica peace process. Much of that criti- 
cism has been emanating from the 
White House. Frankly, this has come 
as some surprise, since it was the 
White House that first invited you to 
join with the President in proposing a 
bipartisan initiative for the region. As 
Speaker you responded positively to 
that invitation despite reservations ex- 
pressed by some members of our own 
party. You did so because of your 
strong belief that peace and stability 
in Central America will best serve the 
interests of the United States and our 
neighbors. 

When that bipartisan initiative was 
overtaken by the Arias peace proposal, 
you raised your voice as Speaker to 
support it wholeheartedly. While 
members of the administration argued 
among themselves about the merits of 
the Arias proposal, thereby sending 
signals of ambivalence if not antago- 
nism, yours has been the one strong 
voice in our Government expressing 
encouragement and support. In doing 
so, you have not sought to negotiate 
for anyone, but rather you have 
sought to make clear for yourself and 
for most Americans that we support 
peace in Central America. For that 
you deserve our commendation, not 
our criticism. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE 
PROCESS 


(Mr. RICHARDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
recently Speaker WRIGHT has come 
under attack by the administration 
and others for "interfering" in foreign 
policy by simply setting up а meeting 
that might lead to peace. Let us exam- 
ine the record. 

Without Speaker WRIGHT, there 
would be no Arias peace plan, and we 
would at this time be hopelessly divid- 
ed, debating Contra aid, which would 
not pass. Without Speaker WRIGHT, 
there would be no Reagan-Wright 
peace plan, which was the initial impe- 
tus for this peace process. Without 
Speaker WRIGHT, the negotiating proc- 
ess between the Sandinistas and Cardi- 
nal Obando representing the Contras 
would not have started. 

Now, as I recall, it was the White 
House that asked the Speaker to get 
involved on a bipartisan basis in Cen- 
tral America in the first place. Let us 
face it, this administration wants to 
roll the Sandinistas and impose & mili- 
tary victory, and with that any steps 
toward peace will be stifled. 

Mr. Speaker, when you step forward 
for peace, you have my support and 
the support of the rest of the country. 


AN OIL IMPORT FEE VERSUS A 
GASOLINE EXCISE TAX 


(Mr. BARTON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, this Friday is November 20. It is 
the “drop dead" date for the budget 
summit that is going on between Mem- 
bers of this body, the other body, and 
the executive branch of Government. 
In this budget summit, there has been 
much discussion about revenue en- 
hancers to help reduce the deficit, and 
some of that discussion has centered 
on a gasoline excise tax. 

Mr. Speaker, let me offer as a substi- 
tute, if there must be a revenue en- 
hancer, on oil import fee. I would 
much prefer that there be an oil 
import fee rather than a gasoline 
excise tax. An oil import fee would 
generate in the neighborhood of $12 
billion, it would lower our dependence 
on imported oil, and it would create 
domestic jobs in our oil and gas econo- 
my. 


THE SPEAKER’S POSITION IN 
PEACE-SEEKING EFFORTS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


(Mr. LEVIN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 


er, what are the critics of Jim 
WRIGHT'S Central American efforts 
really objecting to? Is it that the 
Speaker, as a Member of Congress, is 
involved at all? But it was the White 
House that invited his participation in 
the first place. 

Are they saying that Jim WRIGHT is 
somehow taking sides in the peace 
talks between the Sandinistas and the 
Contras? But the Speaker has not en- 
dorsed anybody’s negotiating position 
except for that of Cardinal Obando y 
Bravo as mediator. 

Are they saying that the Speaker 
gives the Sandinistas greater credibil- 
ity by encouraging the cardinal’s medi- 
ation effort? The Speaker’s presence 
has lent credibility to the Arias peace 
process, not to the Sandinistas. The 
Speaker has given his support to the 
cardinal, not to Daniel Ortega. 

The Arias peace process may not 
work. There remains good reason to 
doubt whether the Sandinistas will 
make the basic changes necessary to 
let democracy operate in Nicaragua. 

At this critical juncture, what the 
Speaker has done is throw his weight 
behind the central role by the cardi- 
nal, and all those who have spoken for 
him know that he will never be led 
down any promises path by the Sandi- 


Unlike the administration, the 
Speaker is not frozen by ambivalence 
or antagonism toward the prospect of 
a negotiated settlement. Jim WRIGHT 
did move to fill a leadership vacuum. 
It was a vacuum left by the adminis- 
tration itself. It now would like to 
invite him out of the process. It would 
do better to seek a bipartisan effort to 
see if the Arias peace plan can be 
made to bring true peace and democra- 
cy to Central America. 


THE SPEAKER’S ROLE IN THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE 
PROCESS 


(Mr. EVANS of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. EVANS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
for the past few months, we in Con- 
gress have been greatly encouraged by 
what appears to be a good-faith effort 
on the part of Central American lead- 
ership to bring about a peaceful reso- 
lution to the conflicts in the region. 
Since the peace plan was signed in 
August, dramatic progress has been 
made by all five Central American na- 
tions. 

That progress, however, would not 
have been nearly as substantial had it 
not been for the courageous efforts of 
the Speaker, JIM WRIGHT. 

When President Reagan called upon 
JIM WRIGHT to help craft a U.S. pro- 
posal for a regional peace initiative in 
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August, the Speaker was there; when 
various Central American leaders have 
called on Mr. Wricut to help resolve 
problems with the implementation of 
the accord over the past few months, 
the Speaker has been there; and last 
week, when leadership was needed to 
help get the peace process back on 
track, the Speaker, again, was there. 
Now the Speaker is faced with a bar- 
rage of unwarranted criticism for his 
sincere attempt to help facilitate the 
peace process. If we want peace to 
have a chance in Central America we 
have to give Jim WRIGHT a chance. 


COMMENDING THE SPEAKER 
FOR HIS SHOW OF COURAGE 
AND LEADERSHIP 


(Mr. MRAZEK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MRAZEK. Mr. Speaker, what is 
at the heart of the greatness of our 
Nation? What is the source of our 
character and strength? 

I submit that it is the principle that 
all of us have value in this society. No 
man is forced to bow, no one is born to 
—— in the United States of Amer- 
са. 

I would submit that the highest риг- 
pose we have in this, the greatest and 
most powerful democracy that has 
ever existed on this planet, is to help 
build a world where children, not only 
in our country but everywhere, can 
grow up without fear of violence or 
hunger. 

That is why I have unbounded admi- 
ration for the Speaker of this House 
of Representatives right now, because 
for the first time in history, the possi- 
bility exists to stop the killing in Cen- 
tral America, and this is due in large 
part to the Speaker’s courage and 
leadership. I submit that it is also ter- 
ribly ironic that he is being criticized 
by an administration that broke the 
laws of this Congress. 
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We are, after all, a nation of laws; 
and we have proved again and again 
that no one is above the law. 

The Speaker is not acting above the 
law here. He is simply opening his ear 
and his heart to the mediator of the 
conflict, Cardinal Obando y Bravo. It 
is ironic that the administration that 
broke the laws of Congress in further- 
ance of what it considered a higher 
purpose, is now criticizing the Speaker 
for attempting to help bring peace in 
Central America. 


COMMENDING THE SPEAKER OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


(Mr. MINETA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MINETA. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, President Reagan asked the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to join in a bipartisan effort to 
forge a new peace proposal for Central 
America. To his credit, the Speaker ac- 
cepted that challenge, and the result- 
ing Wright-Reagan peace initiative 
became the catalyst that helped create 
the current regional peace plan. 

Today, prospects for a lasting peace 

in Central America undeniably are 
greater than they have been at any 
time in this decade. Under the frame- 
work of the Guatemala plan, the re- 
gion’s countries have begun to make 
real progress toward reconciliation and 
stability. And let us make no mistake— 
without the Speaker’s leadership and 
involvement, this would not be the 
case. 
With this in mind, I rise today to 
commend our esteemed Speaker of 
this House for his vision, his leader- 
ship, and his perseverance in the quest 
for peace in Central America. I have 
no doubt but that history will remem- 
ber Jim WRIGHT as the leader who had 
the courage to step forward and set us 
firmly on the road to peace. 


COMMENDING THE SPEAKER 
FOR HIS EFFORTS IN THE 
PEACE PROCESS 


(Mr. LEVINE of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my voice 
to those of the Members who have 
been commending our Speaker for the 
leadership that he has shown with 
regard to his efforts to move toward a 
bipartisan solution in Central Amer- 
ica, and a solution which has the sup- 
port of the Central American people. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been astonished 
as I have read in the newspapers over 
the past few days the criticism that 
our Speaker has had to undergo 
simply because he extended his hand, 
both in terms of bipartisanship and in 
terms of leadership, in trying to move 
us off dead center in Central America, 
and in trying to work toward a peace- 
able resolution of that intractable 
problem. 

President Arias of Costa Rica has 
made enormous progress. That 
progress was made possible in large 
part by the willingness and the cour- 
age of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives to join in seeking 
peace in Central America. 

Rather than be criticized for that 
effort, Mr. Speaker, he should be com- 
mended. 
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THE PEACE PROCESS IS 
WORKING 


(Mr. DURBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last several days, there has been criti- 
cism of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives for the active role he 
is playing in seeking peace in Central 
America. 

Spokesmen for the administration 
have said that the Speaker has failed 
to follow the orderly process, the tra- 
ditional rules, if you will, when it 
comes to negotiating. But is it not in- 
teresting to note that when this same 
administration wanted to perpetuate 
the violence in Central America 
through the efforts of the Contras, 
that the first casualties were the or- 
derly rules and the traditional process- 
es that are followed in this Nation? 

This same administration turned 
quickly to find any volunteer with a 
dollar to spend to support the Contras, 
and in so doing invited violations of 
laws, profiteering, soldiers of fortune, 
and the dragooning of our allies into 
this effort to the shame and embar- 
rassment of our Nation. 

Today the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives has taken ап initia- 
tive to find peace, and the first critic 
to stand says that the Speaker is not 
following the rules. What the adminis- 
tration does not like about this peace 
process is that they do not control it; 
and furthermore, it is homegrown and 
genuine. In addition, the Central 
American leaders who used to dance 
like puppets on a string and wait for 
the signals from the State Department 
are now acting on their own, and even 
worse, this peace process is working. 
The administration is having a diffi- 
cult time accepting it. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people 
and all who seek peace in Central 
America owe you а debt of gratitude 
for being willing to run the risk of 
serving as a peacemaker. 


SUPPORT FOR H.R. 3471, ESTAB- 
LISHING THE VETERANS' AD- 
MINISTRATION AS AN EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENT 


(Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address 
the Houses for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong support of 
H.R. 3471, a bill to establish the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as a Cabinet-level 
position. 

Before I speak to the merits of the 
legislation, I want to commend my 
committee chairman, Sonny MONT- 
GOMERY, and the ranking minority 
member, GERALD SOLOMON, for spear- 
heading this effort. I also want to ex- 
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press my appreciation to the chairman 
and ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, Jack 
BROOKS and FRANK HORTON, for the 
expeditious manner in which they 
have brought this bill to the floor. 

H.R. 3471 represents our acknowl- 
edgement of the magnitude of the Vet- 
erans' Administration in relation to 
the other departments of our Govern- 
ment and our concern that the issues 
and programs affecting our veterans 
have direct access to the White House. 

The Veterans' Administration is one 
of the largest agencies in the Federal 
Government. It has more than 240,000 
employees and has an annual budget 
approaching $28 billion. In health care 
alone the Veterans’ Administration 
represents the largest health care de- 
livery system in our country. Addition- 
ally, it is second only to the National 
Institutes of Health in terms of re- 
search funding. With the passage of 
this legislation, the VA would be the 
second largest Cabinet-level depart- 
ment, just behind the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill emphasizes the 
high honor due to those veterans who 
have given their lives for our freedom 
and for the over 27 million veterans 
living today. President Reagan has in- 
dicated that he will sign this bill when 
it reaches his desk. Let's pass this leg- 
islation and give the President his op- 
portunity.I urge my colleagues to vote 
in favor of H.R. 3471. 


SPEAKER SHOULD WORK WITH 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, a previ- 
ous Member gave many accolades to 
the Speaker, Мг. WRIGHT, for his par- 
ticipation in the so-called peace proc- 
ess, and for his adoption of the peace 
process that the Central American 
Presidents have engaged in as being 
something that is good and something 
we should support. 

Mr. Speaker, it has come to my at- 
tention that Lieutenant Commander 
Schaufelberger was murdered by ter- 
rorists in El Salvador, and a number of 
marines were massacred in ЕЛ Salvador 
while eating at a civilian restaurant. 

Under this peace process, these sus- 
pected murderers are being released, 
the so-called peace plan that the 
Speaker, Mr. WRIGHT, seems to be so 
obsessed with. 

When we rush head-on in support of 
anything that is labeled peace, it does 
not always accrue to the benefit of the 
American people or to our foreign pol- 
icymaking apparatus; and I think that 
the Speaker would be well advised to 
work in concert with the administra- 
tion, not on his own, in this very sensi- 
tive area. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA) laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 16, 1987. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: This is to notify you, 
pursuant to Rule L(50) of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, that I have been 
served with & subpoena issued by the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. After consultation with 
my General Counsel, I will notify you of my 
determinations as required by the House 
Rule. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD К. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT ON H.R. 1748, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION АСТ FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1988 AND 1989 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the managers may 
have until midnight tonight, Tuesday, 
November 17, 1987, to file a conference 
report on the bill, H.R. 1748, to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1988 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, for military con- 
struction, and for defense activities of 
the Department of Energy, to pre- 
Scribe personnel strengths for fiscal 
year 1988 for the Armed Forces, to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1989 for certain specified activities of 
the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
would the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. АѕрІМ], the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, please 
explain the timing for filing and con- 
sideration on the floor. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. I 
г) ктер to the gentleman from Wiscon- 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

We have a bill here that we hope to 
file today and to consider the confer- 
ence report later this week. 

I am making this request to accom- 
modate members of the conference 
who have not been in town, and many 
have arrived just this morning, in 
order for the session to begin at noon 
today; and we want to give members of 
the conference the opportunity to sign 
the conference report before the con- 
ference report is filed. 
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The conference report and the state- 
ment of managers are ready to be 
signed at this time. 

I might add that copies of the report 
are available here at each desk on the 
minority and the majority side, and in 
the Speaker's lobby, for Members’ in- 
spection. 

Also I would urge that the few con- 
ferees who have not signed would do 
their best to sign no later than 2:30 
this afternoon. 

There are signature sheets available 
in the Speaker’s lobby and, of course, 
in the committee rooms. 

Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman, and I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5, rule 
I, the Chair announces that he will 
postpone further proceedings today on 
the motion to suspend the rules on 
which a recorded vote or the yeas and 
nays are ordered, or on which the vote 
айныш to under clause 4 of rule 
Such rollcall vote, if postponed, will 
be taken at the conclusion of legisla- 
tive business and following the votes 
postponed yesterday. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES' POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES ACT OF 1987 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill CH.R. 3400) to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to restore to Fed- 
eral civilian employees their right to 
participate voluntarily, as private citi- 
zens, in the political processes of the 
Nation, to protect such employees 
from improper political solicitations, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 3400 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Federal Em- 
ployees' Political Activities Act of 1987". 

SEC. 2. POLITICAL ACTIVITIES. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Subchapter III of chap- 
ter 73 of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


"SUBCHAPTER III—POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


*8 7321. Political participation 

"It is the policy of the Congress that em- 
ployees should be encouraged to exercise 
fully, freely, and without fear of penalty or 
reprisal, and to the extent not expressly 
prohibited by law, their right to participate 
or to refrain from participating in the politi- 
cal processes of our Nation. 
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“8 7322. Definitions 


“Рог the purpose of this subchapter— 

“(1) ‘employee’ means any individual, 
other than the President and the Vice Presi- 
dent, employed or holding office in— 

"(A) an Executive agency other than the 
General Accounting Office; or 

"(B) а position within the competitive 
service which is not in an Executive agency; 


but does not include а member of the uni- 
formed services; 

“(2) ‘candidate’ means any individual who 
seeks nomination for election, or election, to 
any elective office, whether or not the indi- 
vidual is elected, and, for the purpose of this 
paragraph, an individual shall be considered 
to seek nomination for election, or election, 
to an elective office, if the individual has— 

“(A) taken the action required to qualify 
for nomination for election, or election; or 

"(B) received any political contribution 
(other than any personal services described 
in paragraph (3)(D)) or made any expendi- 
ture, or has given consent for any other 
person to receive any political contribution 
(other than any such personal services) or 
make any expenditure, with a view to bring- 
ing about the individual's nomination for 
election, or election, to that office; 

“(3) ‘political contribution'— 

“(A) means any gift, subscription, loan, 
advance, or deposit of money or anything of 
value, made for any political purpose; 

) includes any contract, promise, or 
agreement, express or implied, whether or 
not legally enforceable, to make a contribu- 
tion for any political purpose; 

“(C) includes any payment by any person, 
other than a candidate or a political party 
or affiliated organization, of compensation 
for the personal services of another person 
which are rendered to any candidate or po- 
litical party or affiliated organization with- 
out charge for any political purpose; and 

"(D) includes the provision of personal 
services for any political purpose; 

“(4) ‘superior’ means any employee who 
exercises supervision of, or control or ad- 
ministrative direction over, another employ- 


ee; 

“(5) ‘elective office’ means any elective 
public office and any elective office of any 
political party or affiliated organization; 

“(6) ‘person’ includes any individual, cor- 
poration, trust, association, any State, local, 
or foreign government, any territory or pos- 
session of the United States, or any agency 
or instrumentality of any of the foregoing; 
and 

“(7) ‘Special Counsel’ means the Special 
Counsel of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, appointed under section 1204 of this 
title. 


“8 7323. Use of official influence or official infor- 
mation; prohibition 

“(a) An employee may not directly or indi- 
rectly use or attempt to use the official au- 
thority or influence of the employee for the 

urpose of— 

“(1) interfering with or affecting the 
result of any election; or 

“(2) intimidating, threatening, coercing, 
commanding, influencing, or attempting to 
intimidate, threaten, coerce, command, or 
influence— 

“(А) any individual for the purpose of 
interfering with the right of any individual 
to vote as the individual may choose, or of 
causing any individual to vote, or not to 
vote, for any candidate or measure in any 
election; 

“(B) any person to give or withhold any 
political contribution; or 
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"(C) any person to engage, or not to 
engage, in any form of political activity. 

"(b) An employee may not directly or indi- 
rectly use or attempt to use, or permit the 
use of, any official information obtained 
through or in connection with his employ- 
ment for any political purpose, unless the 
official information is available to the gen- 
eral public. 

“(с) For the purpose of subsection (a) of 
this section, ‘use of official authority or in- 
fluence' includes— 

“(1) promising to confer or conferring any 
benefit (such as any compensation, grant, 
contract, license, or ruling) or effecting or 
threatening to effect any reprisal (such as 
deprivation of any compensation, grant, 
contract, license, or ruling); or 

"(2) taking, directing others to take, rec- 
ommending, processing, or approving any 
personnel action. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
sidered to apply with respect to any actions 
if, or to the extent that, such actions are 
taken in order to carry out the duties and 
responsibilities of one's position. 


"8 7324. Solicitation; prohibition 

“(а) An employee may not— 

“(1) give or offer to give a political contri- 
bution to any individual either to vote or re- 
frain from voting, or to vote for or against 
any candidate or measure, in any election; 

“(2) solicit, accept, or receive a political 
contribution to vote or refrain from voting, 
or to vote for or against any candidate or 
measure, in any election; 

“(3) knowingly give or hand over a roliti- 
cal contribution to a superior of the employ- 
ee; or 

"(4) knowingly solicit, accept, or receive, 
or be in any manner concerned with solicit- 
ing, accepting, or receiving, a political con- 
tribution— 

“(АҘ from another employee (or a member 
of another employee's immediate family) 
with respect to whom the employee is a su- 
perior; or 

“(B) in any room or building occupied in 
the discharge of official duties by— 

„„an individual employed or holding 
office in the Government of the United 
States; or 

i) an individual receiving any salary or 
compensation for services from money de- 
rived from the Treasury of the United 
States. 


"(bX1) In addition to the prohibitions of 
subsection (a) of this section, an employee 
may not knowingly solicit, accept, or receive 
& political contribution from, or give a polit- 
ical contribution to, any person who— 

“(A) has, or is seeking to obtain, contrac- 
tual or other business or financial relations 
with the agency in which the employee is 
employed; 

"(B) conducts operations or activities 
which are regulated by that agency; or 

"(C) has interests which may be substan- 
tially affected by the performance or non- 
performance of the employee's official 
duties. 

“(2) The Special Counsel shall prescribe 
regulations which exempt an employee 
from the application of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection with respect to any political 
contribution to or from an individual who 
has а familiar or personal relationship with 
the employee if the employee complies with 
such requirements as the Special Counsel 
shall so prescribe which relate to the dis- 
qualification of the employee from engaging 
in any official activity involving the individ- 
ual. 
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"(3) The Special Counsel shall prescribe 
regulations under which paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall not apply with respect 
to any political contribution from а person 
in situations in which the facts and circum- 
stances indicate there would not be any ad- 
verse effect on the integrity of the Govern- 
ment or the public's confidence in the integ- 
rity of the Government. 


“8 7325. Political activities on duty, etc.; prohibi- 
tion 


“(а) An employee may not engage in polit- 
ical activity— 

“(1) while the employee is on duty; 

“(2) іп any room or building occupied іп 
the discharge of official duties by an indi- 
vidual employed or holding office in the 
Government of the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof; 

“(3) while wearing a uniform or official in- 
signia identifying the office or position of 
the employee; or 

“(4) using any vehicle owned or leased by 
the Government of the United States or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof. 

"(bX1) An employee described in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection may engage in 
political activity otherwise prohibited by 
subsection (a) if the costs associated with 
that political activity are not paid for by 
money derived from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) applies to an employ- 
ee— 

"(A) the duties and responsibilities of 
whose position continue outside normal 
duty hours and while away from the normal 
duty post; and 

“(B) who is— 

“G) an employee paid from an appropria- 
tion for the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent; or 

) an employee appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, whose position is located within 
the United States, who determines policies 
to be pursued by the United States in its re- 
lations with foreign powers or in the nation- 
wide administration of Federal laws. 


“87326. Candidates for elective office; leave 


“(а) Except as provided in subsection (с) 
of this section, an employee who is a candi- 
date shall, upon the request of the employ- 
ee, be granted leave without pay for the 
purpose of allowing the employee to engage 
in activities relating to that candidacy. 

“(b) Notwithstanding section 6302(d) of 
this title, and except as provided in subsec- 
tion (c) of this section, an employee who is a 
candidate shall, upon the request of the em- 
plcyee, be granted accrued annual leave for 
the purpose of allowing the employee to 
engage in activities relating to that candida- 
cy. Leave under this subsection shall be in 
addition to leave without pay to which the 
employee may be entitled under subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) A request for leave submitted under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section may be 
denied if the exigencies of the public busi- 
ness so require. Any such denial shall be in 
writing and shall be accompanied by a state- 
ment of the reasons why the request is 
being denied. 

“(4) An employee may not be required to 
take leave without pay under subsection (a), 
or accrued annual leave under subsection 
(b), in order to be a candidate, unless the ac- 
tivities relating to the candidacy interfere 
with the employee’s performance of the 
duties of the position. 
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“8 7327. Regulations 

“The Special Counsel shall prescribe any 
rules and regulations necessary to carry out 
this subchapter.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.—(1) Section 3302(2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“1203, 1321, and 7322” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “апа 7203". 

(2A) Sections 8332(kX1), 8706(c) and 
8906(eX(2) of title 5, United States Code, are 
each amended by inserting immediately 
after "who enters on" the following: 'leave 
without pay granted under section 7326(a) 
of this title, or who enters on". 

(B) Section 8411(e) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately before "approved leave without pay" 
the following: “leave without pay granted 
under section 7326(a) of this title, or”. 

(3) The section analysis for subchapter III 
of chapter 73 of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 


“SUBCHAPTER IHI—POLITICAL 
ACTIVITIES 


“1321. 
“1822. 
“1323. 


“1324. 
“1325. 


Political participation. 

Definitions. 

Use of official influence or official in- 
formation; prohibition. 

Solicitation; prohibition. 

Political activities on duty, etc.; pro- 
hibition. 

“7326. Candidates for elective office; leave. 

7327. Regulations.". 

(c) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 18.—(1) Section 
602 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to solicitation of political contributions, is 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “(а)” before “It”; 

(B) by striking out all that follows “Treas- 
игу of the United States" and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“to knowingly solicit any contribution 
within the meaning of section 301(8) of the 
Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971 from 
any other such officer, employee, or person. 
Any person who violates this section shall 
be fined under this title or imprisoned not 
more than three years, or both.”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) The prohibition in subsection (a) 
shall not apply to any activity of an employ- 
ee (as defined in section 7322(1) of title 5) or 
any individual employed in or under the 
United States Postal Service or the Postal 
Rate Commission, unless that activity is 
prohibited by section 7323 or 7324 of that 
title.". 

(2) Section 603 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to making political contribu- 
tions, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

"(c) The prohibition in subsection (а) 
shall not apply to any activity of an employ- 
ee (as defined in section 7322(1) of title 5) or 
апу individual employed in or under the 
United States Postal Service or the Postal 
Rate Commission, unless that activity is 
prohibited by section 7324 of that title.“. 

(d) AMENDMENTS TO THE VOTING RIGHTS 
Act or 1965.—Section 6 of the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973d) is amended by 
striking out “the provisions of section 9 of 
the Act of August 2, 1939, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 118), prohibiting partisan political 
activity” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
“the provisions of subchapter III of chapter 
13 of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
political activities“. 

(е) APPLICABILITY TO POSTAL EMPLOYEES.— 

(1) Ін cENERAL.—The amendments made 
by this section, and any regulations there- 
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under, shall apply with respect to employees 
of the United States Postal Service and the 
Postal Rate Commission, pursuant to sec- 
tions 410(b) and 3604(e) of title 39, United 
States Code. 

(2) INVESTIGATIVE AND ENFORCEMENT AU- 
THORITY.—The Special Counsel of the Merit 
Systems Protection Board may conduct in- 
vestigations and seek disciplinary action 
with respect to any employee referred to in 
paragraph (1) in accordance with applicable 
provisions of chapter 12 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by this Act shall take effect 120 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, 
except that the authority to prescribe regu- 
lations granted under section 7327 of title 5, 
United States Code (as added by section 2 of 
this Act), shall take effect on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(b) PENALTIES NOT AFFEcTED.—Any repeal 
or amendment made by this Act of any pro- 
vision of law shall not release or extinguish 
any penalty, forfeiture, or liability incurred 
under that provision, and that provision 
shall be treated as remaining in force for 
the purpose of sustaining any proper pro- 
ceeding or action for the enforcement of 
that penalty, forfeiture, or liability. 

(c) PENDING PROCEEDINGS NOT AFFECTED.— 
No provision of this Act shall affect any 

proceedings with respect to which the 
charges were filed on or before the effective 
date of the amendments made by this Act. 
Orders shall be issued in such proceedings 
and appeals shall be taken therefrom as if 
this Act had not been enacted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, а second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
(Mrs. SCHROEDER] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. TAYLOR] will be 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on 
H.R. 3400 be extended an additional 20 
minutes, with the additional time 
being allocated to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. WoLr]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentlewoman 
from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER]. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have a unique 
opportunity to empower a group of 
citizens who have been denied one of 
the precious rights we have as citi- 
zens—the right to freely participate in 
the political process of this great 
Nation. 

H.R. 3400 would give to Federal em- 
ployees the same rights that other 
citizens enjoy, while maintaining the 
protections necessary to ensure an im- 
partial Federal work force. 

There are some in this Chamber 
who will say you cannot do both. They 
will say by freeing Federal employees 
you will unleash a battalion of cam- 
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paign workers who will easily be en- 
slaved by their supervisors or by 
unions. 

What & low view of civil servants 
these people have. Federal employees 
are not puppets: They have wills of 
their own. They have survived for dec- 
ades in а system where top level jobs 
are filled with political appointees and 
they will continue to survive in а 
system that allows them to take part 
in the political process. 

H.R. 3400 makes a clear distinction: 
The bill prohibits any political activity 
whatsoever on the job while permit- 
ting Federal employees to utilize all 
their rights as citizens off the job. It 
also prohibits any campaign solicita- 
tion by supervisors as well as any coer- 
cion or intimidation by or of Federal 
employees. 

By loosening the political restriction 
on Federal employees, is it really true 
we wil compromise the integrity of 
the Federal work force? One “Dear 
Colleague” letter raised the specter of 
IRS, Farmers Home Administration, 
and Social Security agents engaging in 
political shakedowns. The fact of the 
matter is that each of these agencies 
are now headed by political appoint- 
ees. If that has not undermined the in- 
tegrity of Government, permitting 
lower level employees to engage in pol- 
itics certainly will not. 

On the one hand, opponents insult 
Federal workers by saying they will be 
coerced by their supervisors or their 
unions. Then, the opponents insult 
civil servants by saying they will abuse 
their political freedom to engage in 
Mafia style extortion and intimida- 
tion. We have no reason to assume 
that Federal workers are anything but 
honest, hard-working citizens who will 
use political freedom responsibly. If a 
few do not, H.R. 3400 contains harsh 
penalties, including firing, fines and 
jail, for violations. 

In 1974 Congress lifted most of the 
restrictions on political activity by 
State and local government employ- 
ees. Thirteen States eased their State 
statutory restrictions as a result. In a 
survey by the subcommittee of the at- 
torneys general of those States, none 
reported any significant adverse ef- 
fects resulting from the changes in re- 
strictions. 

This is an appropriate bill for the 
Suspension Calendar. The Subcommit- 
tee on Civil Service held 2 days of 
hearings on the bill on May 21 and 
June 3. We invited Common Cause to 
testify. They declined, saying they had 
no position on the bill. I ask that a 
copy of my letter to Common Cause be 
printed in the Record at the end of 
my statement. 

I told my staff to call Congressman 
Wotr’s office. His staff person told us 
he did not want to testify. These 
people can hardly now claim they 
were cut out of the process. 
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The bill was ordered reported on Oc- 
tober 6 by a unanimous vote of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. The top ranking Republicans 
on the committee—GENE TAYLOR, 
FRANK Horton, CHIP PASHAYAN, and 
others—opened discussions with the 
Republican leadership and the White 
House. These discussions went on for 6 
weeks. Only after this period was the 
decision made to place the bill on the 
Suspension Calendar. 

Remarkably, during this 6-week 
period, not a single amendment was 
placed in the record, no member pre- 
sented anyone on the committee with 
the copy of an amendment, and no op- 
ponent indicated that the passage of 
an amendment would make the bill ac- 
ceptable to them. Indeed, the White 
House explicitly stated that no amend- 
ment would make the bill palatable. 

We did not schedule the bill on sus- 
pension to cut off amendments be- 
cause we did not know of any amend- 
ments. We did schedule the bill on sus- 
pension because it was the only way to 
get the bill passed this year, given the 
fact that the session ends in а month. 
With 292 cosponsors, we believed that 
we could pass the bill on suspension. 
Moreover, the bill reflects a delicate 
compromise between Republicans and 
Democrats. We were concerned about 
that compromise unraveling. And, we 
scheduled the bill on suspension be- 
cause Republicans and Democrats on 
the committee thought it a prudent 
way to go. 

The decision to schedule the bill on 
suspension was made after an ex- 
tended, open process. The most vocal 
opponents of the bill were intimately 
involved in that process. No member's 
rights have been harmed in this proc- 


ess. 

The history of the Hatch Act pro- 
vides no justification for its continu- 
ation. History, like beauty, is in the 
eye of the beholder. Both Theodore 
Roosevelt’s advocacy of political re- 
strictions on civil servants and Senator 
Carl Hatch's championing of the legis- 
lation were tactical maneuvers in 
major political power struggles of the 
day. The history of the turn of the 
century can be read as а fight for po- 
litical power between the old-monied 
WASP establishment, represented by 
Roosevelt, and the new influx of 
urban ethnics. In а parallel way, the 
passage of the Hatch Act in 1939 was 
part of an effort by а coalition of 
southern Democrats and Republicans, 
led by Vice President John Nance 
Garner, to deprive Franklin Roosevelt 
of a third term. What history shows is 
that Federal employees were cannon 
fodder in somebody else's political 
wars. I ask that а copy of a CRS analy- 
sis of the history of the Hatch Act be 
included in the record at the end of 
my statement. 

The Hatch Act really contains two 
parts. One part, a direct outgrowth of 
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scandal, explicitly prohibits coercion, 
intimidation, and other improper ac- 
tivity. The other part, which had scant 
historical basis, prevents Federal em- 
ployees from actively engaging in par- 
tisan politics. H.R. 3400 strengthens 
the first part and amends the second 
part. The key fact is that all the scan- 
dals which led to the passage of the 
Hatch Act continue to be outlawed by 
H.R. 3400. In many cases, the prohibi- 
tions are clearer, stronger, more en- 
forceable. 

My own favorite for the most ludi- 
crous argument against the bill is that 
H.R. 3400 is an attempt by union 
bosses to gain power. Such а concern 
is а triumph of ideology over reality. 
There are no union bosses in the Fed- 
eral Government. Indeed, there are 
scarcely anything recognizable аз 
unions in the Federal Government. 
The largest civil service union is bank- 
rupt. The other unions represent less 
than 10 percent of the work force 
each. And Federal unions, outside the 
Postal Service, are forbidden from ne- 
gotiating over anything of importance. 

Moreover, the last 7 years have dem- 
onstrated just how politically weak 
Federal employees are. Their wages 
have not kept pace with the private 
sector. Whenever deficit reduction 
comes up, cuts in civil service pay ad- 
justments, reductions in health bene- 
fits, and delays in civil service retire- 
ment COLA’s are the first things to be 
placed on the table. Permitting Feder- 
al employees to participate in politics 
might make politicians think twice 
before going after them for more 
budget cuts. 

There wil always be those opposed 
to expanding the rights of a particular 
group of people. Our history is replete 
with examples. But our history is also 
replete with examples of people who 
were once disenfranchised and who 
are now active, valuable citizens. 

One of the most basic beliefs we 
hold is that citizens have the power to 
change their government in meaning- 
ful ways. The right to vote is hardly 
unique: Soviet citizens vote. The dif- 
ference is that Americans can select 
candidates or run themselves. No sti- 
fling party apparatus preselects candi- 
dates. If an individual can raise the 
money and say things which appeal to 
the voters, that individual can get 
elected. 

H.R. 3400 balances the need for a 
nonpartisan civil service with the in- 
alienable right of American citizens to 
freely participate in the political proc- 
ess. 
At this point in the REcoBp I include 
the following material: 

COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, April 31, 1987. 
FRED WERTHEIMER, 
President, Common Cause, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. WERTHEIMER: The Subcommit- 

tee on Civil Service has scheduled hearings 
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May 21 and on June 3, 1987, on H.R. 20 and 
H.R. 21, the Federal Employees' Political 
Activities Act of 1987 and the Postal Service 
Employees' Political Activities Act of 1987. 
These bills substantially modify the Hatch 
Act, which currently limits political activity 
by Federal employees and postal workers. 
They are intended to expand the right of 
government workers to participate, as other 
citizens may participate, in partisan politics. 
А copy of the bill is included with this 
letter. 


The hearings will begin at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, May 21, in Room 311 of the 
Cannon House Office Building and at 9:30 
a.m. on Wednesday, June 3, in room 311 of 
the Cannon House Office Building. 


The Subcommittee would be pleased to re- 
ceive your views on these bills. You may 
present your views either in live testimony 
before the Subcommittee at one of these 
two hearings or by submitting & written 
statement which will be included in the 
hearing record. 


Please let me know as soon as possible if 
you wil be able to participate. You may 
contact Andy Feinstein or Douglas Nelson, 
of the Subcommittee staff, at 225-4025, with 
any questions concerning the hearing. If 
you plan to testify, sixty copies of your writ- 
ten statement must be filed with the sub- 
committee office no later than 12:00 noon 
on Tuesday May 19. 


There is no page limit on your written 
statement and other materials you may 
wish to submit for the record. I request that 
you limit your oral statement to five min- 
utes so that there will be ample time for 
questions and answers. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
PATRICIA SCHROEDER, 
Chairwoman. 


COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND 
CIVIL SERVICE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, DC, November 16, 1987. 
Mr. FRED WERTHEIMER, 
President, Common Cause, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. WERTHEIMER: I am in receipt of 
your letter of November 13 in opposition to 
H.R. 3400, legislation to permit federal 
workers to engage in off duty politícal ac- 
tivities. 

I am not writing to respond to the argu- 
ments in your letter. Rather, I am writing 
because I cannot understand your sudden 
shift in position. As Chairwoman of the 
Subcommittee on Civil Service, I wrote you 
on April 31, 1987, to invite Common Cause 
to testify at our May hearings. Kathleen 
Sheeky told the subcommittee staff that 
Common Cause would not testify and had 
no position on the issue. 

At no time during the hearing or mark-up 
process did Common Cause comment. At no 
time did Common Cause propose amend- 
ments. Yet, now you complain about floor 
procedures limiting amendments. 

Frankly, I had come to expect better of 
Common Cause. 


With kind regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
Pat SCHROEDER, 
Chairwoman. 
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[CRS Report for Congress] 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND POLITICAL ACTIVITY: 
A BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE NEUTRALITY CONCEPT 

(By Barbara L. Schwemle, Analyst in Ameri- 
can National Government, Government 
Division, November 16, 1987) 

ABSTRACT 


This report provides an overview of the 
evolution of the concept of political neutral- 
ity—the idea that the bureaucracy should 
be nonpartisan. The development of neu- 
trality as a legacy of the Civil Service 
Reform movement їз discussed. 

SUMMARY 


In 1939 Congress passed a prohibition on 
the partisan political activities of most Fed- 
eral employees. The 100th Congress is cur- 
rently reconsidering the merits of retaining 
this prohibition into the 21st Century. 

An examination of the evolution of this 
concept reveals that it is а legacy of the 
Civil Service reform movement that sought 
to abolish the spoils system and resulted in 
passage of the Pendleton Act of 1883. There 
are at least two different schools of thought 
about the movement's objectives which 
frame the background against which neu- 
trality developed. One focuses on the estab- 
lishment of effective personnel manage- 
ment as the reform goal while another em- 
phasizes that the reformers wanted not only 
ап effective personnel system but a read- 
justment of their role in the political 
system. 

The reformers aims, aided by historical 
апа political events of the time, were trans- 
lated into legislation, first with the Pendle- 
ton Act and later with the Hatch Act. Each 
of these perspectives emphasizes different 
roles for the Civil Service and its future di- 
rection. A managerial role stresses efficien- 
cy and economy in the bureaucracy and 
preservation of nonpartisanship. Political 
апа legal roles emphasize responsiveness of 
the Civil Service to the citizenry and respect 
for individual rights and liberties. 


INTRODUCTION 


For more than а century, the idea that 
Federal employees should not be involved in 
partisan politics has been а fundamental 
Civil Service feature. This concept of neu- 
trality was formalized in the Hatch Act 
which was passed іп 1939.1 Despite the fact 
that the Supreme Court has consistently 
upheld the Hatch Act, the evolution of our 
Federal Civil Service from an administrative 
to & policymaking body has increasingly 
prompted concerns by Federal Civil Service 
unions and some Members of Congress 
&bout whether that nonpartisanship is still 
relevant.? 

The most serious attempt to amend the 
Hatch Act took place in 1976 when a bill 
which would have liberalized the restric- 
tions on Federal employee political partici- 
pation passed both the House and Senate. 
That legislation was vetoed by President 
Gerald Ford. Now, more than a decade 


153 U.S. Statutes at Large, 1147-1149. 

3 United Public Workers v. Mitchell [330 U.S. 15 
(1947) and National Association of Letter Carriers 
v. United States Civil Service Commission (413 U.S. 
548 (1973)). A discussion of factors behind the cur- 
rent Hatch Act debate, including the opinions of 
the Federal employee unions, the Administration, 
апа the professional , is contained in 
Hatch Act Amendments: Impetus for Change by 
2 L. Schwemle, CRS Report 87-675, August 
10, 5 

3 U.S. President, 1974-1977 (Ford). Veto of the 
Hatch Act Amendments Bill, April 12, 1976. Public 
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later, the House of Representatives is ex- 
pected to again consider, during the first 
session of the 100th Congress, legislation 
which would liberalize the constraints that 
statute places on the political activities of 
Federal employees.* 

The debate over whether Federal civil 
servants need to be or should be politically 
neutral is as old as the Constitution itself. 
That idea, however, was not formalized 
through law until passage of the Pendleton 
Act of 1883 which contained prohibitions 
against political assessments, removals, and 
coercion. With the passage of time, this 
statutory remedy proved ineffective and 
other attempt at constraining such activity 
was embodied by an Executive order signed 
by President Theodore Roosevelt in 1907, 
amending Civil Service Rule I, a regulation 
promulgated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. This rule served as the foundation for 
the wide-ranging prohibition on political 
participation which would culminate in the 
passage of the Hatch Act. 

“Political neutrality followed acceptance 
of the belief that a depoliticized public per- 
sonnel administration was desirable,” 6 and 
“it was only successfully instituted after the 
adoption of the merit system.“ The merit 
Civil Service system of today can be said to 
be the legacy of those reformers in the 19th 
Century who helped bring about passage of 
the Pendleton Act; the reformers them- 
selves wrote the Act. Because “many of the 
concepts of reform [including that of politi- 
cal neutrality] became political norms 
which are still accepted” today, it is appro- 
priate to examine the history of the reform 
movement to understand the background 
which preceeded passage of the Hatch Act.* 

The Civil Service reform movement devel- 
oped after the Civil War at a time when po- 
litical patronage was supreme. Although 
historians are in general agreement that the 
outlawing of the spoils system served as the 
means of substituting “merit” or “training” 
for party allegiance, there are at least two 
divergent schools of thought regarding the 
movement's objectives.“ Many believe that 
the objectives of the movement were of а 
moral and professional nature and focused 
on establishing effective personnel manage- 
ment. Others view the objectives of the 
movement not only as moral, but political as 
well. Those espousing this latter view em- 
phasize that the reformers wanted not only 


Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Garald R. Ford, 1976-1977 (Book II). Washington, 
U.S. Govt Print Off, 1979, p. 1114-1116. 

* H.R. 3400, introduced by Rep. William Clay, was 
reported to the House by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service on October 15, 1987. House 
Report No. 100-376. A discussion of the legislation 
апа the pros and cons of the current issues before 
Congress including the appropriate role for Federal 
employees are addressed in а CRS issue brief enti- 
tled Hatch Act Amendments: Political Activity and 
the Civil Service (1B87153) by Barbara L. 
Schwemle. 

» U.S. Statutes at Large, Chapter 27. 47th Cong, 
2d Session, 1883. 

* Rosenbloom, David Н. Federal Service and the 
Constitution. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University, 
1971. p. 233. 

т Ibid. p. 95. 

* Ibid. p. 70. 

* Historians generally date the spoils system from 
1829 and the Administration of Andrew Jackson. 
Simply stated, it embodied the idea that the elec- 
tion victor should be able to appoint supporters 
loyal to his program to positions in the Federal 
Government. The concept has become identified 
with President Jackson because he sought to justi- 
fy its use. According to Jackson, a spoils system, 
among other things ‘‘could destroy the concept of 
property in office and reduce the importance of the 
upper social classes in American politics.” 
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to establish an effective personnel system 
but to reconfigure the political landscape. 

This report presents an overview of the 
evolution of the concept of political neutral- 
ity against the background of the historical 
viewpoints surrounding the various percep- 
tions of the reform movement. The political 
and historical events which, coupled with 
the reformers aims, contributed to passage 
of the Pendleton and Hatch Acts are also 
detailed. The importance of the neutrality 
concept for the Civil Service and its future 
direction are also discussed. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE REFORMERS 


Civil service reform began at the city 
level, moved rapidly to the state level and 
then finally to the Federal level. It was not 
until May 1877, and the creation of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association, that 
а formal organization was in place. A Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, which 
comprised reform groups throughout the 
country, was organized in August 1881. 

“Civil Service reform in its earliest stages 
was strictly an Eastern device," according to 
Paul Van Riper.'! In his book “Тһе Outlaw- 
ing of the Spoils System," Ari Hoogenboom 
tells us that most of the reformers were: 

“lawyers, editors, clergymen, professors, 
and businessmen, whose interests were mer- 
cantile and financial rather than industrial. 
The typical reformer came from an old es- 
tablished New England family and was a de- 
scendent of merchants, clergymen, and 
public servants. He inherited wealth and 
consequently deplored the creas material- 
ism of the new rich whose prominence, 
based on vast fortunes, eclipsed his own. 
The typical reformer was either an Episco- 
palian or a Unitarian and was a Harvard 
graduate. Proud of his Anglo-Saxon herit- 
age, he patterned his thoughts and actions 
after English models.” 12 

George William Curtis, a President and 
founder of the National Civil Service 
Reform League; Carl Schurz, who succeeded 
Curtis as President of the League; and 
Dorman Eaton, first chairman of the per- 
manent Civil Service Commission, were 
among the most well known and widely 
quoted of the reformers.'* The viewpoints 
of these three men have been frequently 
used to support the different schools of 
thought that have developed over the years 
regarding the merits of the movement. 

Two broad categories of argument encom- 
pass the perceptions of these reformers. 
One body of opinion portrays the 19th cen- 
tury reformers as altruistic and idealistic 
gentlemen. Paul P. Van Riper, in his book 
"The United States Civil Service System," 
stressed that they “were all deeply con- 
cerned with the maintenance of liberty. 
Though they possessed a type of social con- 
sciousness, they held strongly to that indi- 
vidualistic orientation which characterized 
the political and economic elite of their 
day."'* They regarded their demand [for 


10 Бог a more extensive discussion of this period 
see Leonard White, The Republican Era, 1869-1900. 
New York: MacMillan Company, 1958. 

11 Van Riper, Paul P. History of the United States 
Civil Service. Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood 
Press Publishers, 1958. p. 79. 

12 Hoogenboom, Ari, Outlawing the Spoils; A His- 
tory of the Civil Service Reform Movement. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1961. 
p. 21. 

із Van Riper, History of the United States Civil 
Service, pp. 78-79. 

1* Van Riper, History of the United States Civil 
Service, pp. 80-81. 
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civil service reform] “аз a second emancipa- 
tion.” 15 In the words of Carl Schurz, “they 
wanted to restore ability, high character, 
and true public spirit once more to their le- 
gitimate spheres in our public life, and to 
make active politics once more attractive to 
men of self-respect and high patriotic aspi- 
rations.” 18 These thoughts have been 
termed the “good government” argument. 

A second perspective regards these men as 
possessing a self-interested and pragmatic 
character. Jay Shafritz, professor of public 
administration at the University of Colora- 
do at Denver, characterizes “the leaders of 
the 19th Century Civil Service reform move- 
ment as representing a socioeconomic class 
that [had been removed from] power and 
decidedly antagonistic to those elements of 
society [that] were in power.” 17 He adds 
that, “іп simplistic terms it was the WASP 
patricians versus the ethnic plebians.“ 18 
Richard Hofstadter, in his book entitled 
“The Age of Reform,” capsulized their pre- 
dicament: 

"In their personal careers, as in their com- 
munity activities, they found themselves 
checked, hampered, and overridden by the 
agents of the new corporations, the cor- 
rupters of legislatures, the buyers of fran- 
chises, the allies of the political bosses. In 
this uneven struggle they found themselves 
limited by their own scruples, their regard 
for reputation, their social standing itself. 
To be sure, the America they knew did not 
lack opportunities, but it did seem to lack 
opportunities of the highest sort for men of 
the highest standards. In a strictly econom- 
1с sense these men were not growing poorer 
&s 8 class, but their wealth and power were 
being dwarfed by comparison with the new 
eminences of wealth and power. They were 
less important and they knew it." 19 

As we have seen, latter-day scholars have 
interpreted the motives of the reformers 
differently. Some academics have ascribed 
moral motives to the reformers, while 
others prefer to interpret the motives of the 
reformers through the prism of economic 
class. 


REFORM OBJECTIVES 


Historians and public administrators who 
present the altruistic outlook emphasize the 
moral and business objectives of the reform- 
ers. They focus on effective personnel man- 
agement as the primary goal of the reform- 
ers and the reformers portrayal of the spoils 
system as inhibiting this effort. Integrity, 
skill, competence, and loyalty of the Federal 
workforce are also stressed. In this vein, the 
opinion of reformer Carl Schurz on the re- 
quirements of Government service is often 
quoted. According to Schurz: 

“There are certain propositions so self evi- 
dent and so easily understood that it would 
appear like discourtesy to argue them 
before persons of intelligence. Such a one it 
is, that as the functions of Government 
grow in extent, importance and complexity, 
the necessity grows of their being adminis- 
tered not only with honesty, but also with 
trained ability and knowledge.” 2° 


15 Ibid. 

18 Carl Schurz, editorial in Harper's Weekly, v. 37, 
July 1, 1893, p. 614. 

"Shafritz Jay M. Public Personnel Manage- 
ment, The Heritage of Civil Service Reform. New 
York: Praeger, 19775, p. 26. 

18 Ibid. p. 26. 

1* Hofstadter, Richard. Тһе Age of Reform. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1955. p. 137. 

зо Schurz, Carl. Congress and the Spoils System. 
New York: George G. Peck, 1896. p. 4. 
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Professor David Rosenbloom emphasizes 
that the reformers “wanted to disassociate 
the civil service from politics and politics 
from the civil service and by so doing sought 
а relatively permanent and competent serv- 
ice which would serve all administrations 
equally well." ?: 

Conversely, other historians and public 
administrators stress the element of self-in- 
terest as the political objective of the re- 
formers. They focus on a reconfiguring of 
the political landscape as the reform objec- 
tive and cite the reformers view that spoils 
denied men like themselves а place in Gov- 
ernment service. Professor Rosenbloom con- 
tends that “the overall goals of the reform- 
ers were related less to the condition of the 
Civil Service than to that of the nation and 
to the role of men like themselves in the po- 
litical system.“ ?? Rosenbloom as well as 
others who focus on the political aspect, fre- 
quently quote Carl Schurz' statement that 
"the question whether the Departments at 
Washington are managed well or badly 
[was] in proportion to the whole problem, 
an insignificant question.“ 23 

Those who emphasize political motiva- 
tions as the primary concern of the reform- 
ers argued that the quality of Government 
service was deteriorating. Reformer Dorman 
Eaton wrote: “we have seen a class of politi- 
cians become powerful in high places, who 
have not taken (and who by nature are not 
qualified to take) any large part in the 
social and educational life of the people. 
Politics have tended more and more to 
become a trade, or separate occupation. 
High character and capacity have become 
disassociated from public life in the popular 
mind." 24 

Both major political parties, in the opin- 
ion of reformer George William Curtis, had 
been captured by “а mercenary political 
class, an oligarchy of stipendiaries, а 
bureaucracy of the worst kind.“ 25 It con- 
trolled “parties with relentless despotism, 
imposing upon them at election issues 
which are prescribed not by the actual feel- 
ing and interest of the country by solely by 
the necessities and profit of the oligar- 
chy.” ** Carl Schurz asserted that many of 
these men “whose whole statesmanship con- 
sists in the low arts of office mongering 
* * * would never have risen to power had 
not the spoils system furnished them the 
means and opportunity for organizing gangs 
— political followers as mercenary as them- 

ves.” 21 


PASSAGE OF THE PENDLETON AND HATCH ACTS 


The moral and political aims of the 19th 
century Civil Service reformers were trans- 
lated into legislation with the help of his- 
torical and political events of the time. His- 
torians generally agree that the assassina- 
tion of President James Garfield by Charles 
Guiteau, & disappointed office seeker, and 
the Republican party losses in the election 
of 1882 contributed to the climate within 
which the Pendleton Act was passed. 


21 Rosenbloom, Federal Service and the Constitu- 
tion, p. 95. 


Putnam, 1913. p. 123. 

24 Eaton, Dorman B. The Civil Service in Great 
Britain. New York: Harper, 1880. p. 392. 

2s Quoted in Federal Service and the 
Constitution, pp. 72-73. 

?* Ibid. 


27 Carl Schurz, Harper's Weekly, v. 37, p. 614. 
з Van Riper, History of the United States 
Service, p. 98. 
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An examination of the debate leading to 
the enactment reveals that the "argument 
frequently revolved around а strictly parti- 
san quarrel over responsibility for the 
system which was to be reformed.” 29 Carl 
Fish in his 1905 work ““Тһе Civil Service and 
the Patronage," decried the legislative dis- 
cussions. According to Fish, the debate in 
Congress “was entirely unworthy of the oc- 
casion, hardly touching any of the serious 
considerations involved; and in this fact as 
well as in its subject matter it was charac- 
teristic of nearly all congressional discus- 
sions of the civil service.” 39 Far too much 
"time was taken up in making predictions as 
to the effect of the bill on the two par- 
ties." 31 

Three decades later, A. Bower Sageser in 
his study of The First Two Decades of the 
Pendleton Act commented that when the 
political assessments question arose, several 
Senators challenged the civil service reform- 
ers views of what needed to be corrected.*? 
That exchange illustrates the partisan 
nature of the debate with respect to that 
issue. Senator Eugene Hale of Maine assert- 
ed that the Civil Service reformers had 
"mistaken the evil threatening * * * more 
than anything else to debauch our elec- 
tions." ** Hale continued: 

“There never will be any danger to this 
Republic from the contributions of men 
holding office and the little sums that they 
give-never; but the time may speedily come 
when every man in each branch of Con- 
gress, and when every public-spirited man 
апа when every philanthropist will find 
himself confronted with an evil that stalks 
colossal compared with that; and it is the 
use oi money directly applied to the de- 
bauchery of the franchise by individuals 
апа associations. It is getting to be too well 
known and believed that in organizing & 
campaign candidates are nominated who 
have funds that shall help to elect them. It 
is getting to be well known that there are 
associations representing certain kinds of 
business that have а semialliance with one 
party and an opposition to another; that 
can be depended upon to put their hands 
into their pockets, and not that tens and fif- 
ties and hundreds of dollars, but that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, if need be, shall be 
produced that shall be applied directly to 
the vote; and many an election has been so 
influenced." 34 

In rebuttal, Senator Daniel Voorhees of 
Indiana told his Senate colleagues that he 
took exception to Senator Hale's perception. 
Senator Voorhees said, “іо listen to the Sen- 
ator from Maine: one would have thought 
that the Democratic party was backed up by 
all the great solid compact corporations of 
the country. To listen to the Senator from 
Maine, Gould and Vanderbilt and the 2,200 
and 2,300 national banks, and the thousands 
of miles of great railroads were all exerting 
their sinews, straining themselves, opening 
their purses to help the Democratic party; 
and the Senator said that the spectacle of 


29 Ibid. p. 97. 

зо Pish, Carl R. The Civil Service and the Patron- 
age. New York: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1905, p. 
218. 

зї Ibid. 

**Sageser, A. Bower. The First Two Decades of 
the Pendleton Act; A Study of Civil Service 
Reform. Lincoln, Nebraska: University of Nebraska, 
1935. p. 56. 

33 U.S. Congress. Senate, 47th Cong. 2d Session, 8 
December 1882, Congressional Record 59: 104. 

34 Ibid. 
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the great corporation wealth of the country 
massing itself and assailing the ballot box 
reduced the contribution of clerks of De- 
partment’s to mere leather and prunella. I 
think perhaps that is true; but who before 
has found out that the corporation wealth 
of this country, banks, million- 
aires, and all, was an adjunct to the Demo- 
cratic party? That is news to me, and I 
think it will be news to the country.” 35 

While the Pendleton Act is widely recog- 
nized as establishing the principle of civil 
service appointment based on merit and 
without regard to political considerations, it 
also contained prohibitions against political 
assessments. It mandated that public serv- 
ants could not be obligated to contribute to 
any political fund or to render any political 
service. They could not be removed from 
their job or subject to other adverse actions 
because they refused to engage in political 
activities. Supervisors were prohibited from 
using their positions to coerce political ac- 
tivity. Political solicitations, assessments, 
subscriptions, or other contributions were 
outlawed and political activity was barred 
from Government premises, Federal em- 
ріоуеев were barred from giving political 
contributions to a fellow Government em- 
ployee. Those who violated these prescrip- 
tions were subject to removal from office, 
three years’ imprisonment, and the possibil- 
ity of a $5,000 fine.** 

Despite these prohibitions, appointments 
to the Civil Service based on political affili- 
ation and contributions continued to be 
widely practiced. 

The next substantial attempt to address 
this problem occurred in 1907 when Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt issued an Execu- 
tive order which amended Civil Service Rule 
I. That directive mandated that an "active 
part in political management or in political 
campaigns" would be denied to Federal em- 
ployees in the competitive service.“ Тһе 
Civil Service Commission, created by the 
Pendleton Act, was responsible for adminis- 
tering the regulation and in doing so issued 
some 3,000 administrative decisions regard- 
ing permitted and prohibited activities. 

Several factors combined to foster an- 
other effort to reform the Civil Service. 
During the Administration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Federal bureauc- 
racy became “more powerful and more cen- 
tral to the political life of the nation." ** By 
the end of 1934, more than 60 new Federal 
agencies had been created, but only five had 
been placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Service Commission. According to Paul 
Van Riper, these exemptions resulted from 
Roosevelt's desire to staff the agencies 
through patronage rather than merit. 

Additional factors contributed to the 
reform effort. The salaries or employees in 
the Works Progress Administration were 
being illegally assessed to fund the political 
parties. This procedure became widely pub- 
licized through the release of an investiga- 
tory report by the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Senatorial Campaign Expendi- 
tures and use of Government Funds. Paul 
Van Riper writes that, “perhaps even more 
important was the Congressional reaction to 
the presidential patronage manipulations 
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during F. D. R. s attempted purge of Con- 
gress in 1938. Irritated at the lack of legisla- 
tive support for many of his proposals, the 
President had decided to work actively for 
the defeat of a number of recalcitrant 

during the mid-term elections” 
and “patronage was again а principal 
weapon.” 42 A third impetus was that some 
perceived as the desire of Vice President 
James Nance Garner to prevent President 
Roosevelt from controlling the 1940 Demo- 
cratic National Convention with the support 
of Federal employees beholden to him.*! 

An examination of the debate leading to 
passage of the Hatch Act reveals that the 
legislators’ focus encompassed several con- 
cerns. At the outset of the debate in the 
House, it appeared that the issue of Federal 
employee contributions to the parties might 
be predominant. One member, Representa- 
tive Claude Parsons, even went so far as to 
suggest that since the House was “about to 
witness the demise of the political parties in 
this country,” he thought “а quorum should 
be present at the embalming.” +2 

The legislative debate, however, also illus- 
trates that the Members were concerned 
about the Works Progress Administration 
abuses and the deterioration of the Ameri- 
can political process. With regard to the 
first concern, the statement of Representa- 
tive J. Will Taylor of Tennessee is repre- 
sentative: 

“This measure commonly known as the 
Hatch bill, is an outgrowth of the scandal- 
ous political manipulations of Federal relief 
appropriations, as well as intimidation of 
relief workers during the primary and gen- 
eral elections of 1936 and 1938, as revealed 
by the Shepherd investigating committee of 
the Senate. No one in this country ever 
dreamed, Mr. that the time 
would come in the United States when 
public money, appropriated for the allevi- 
ation of human distress, could be sabotaged 
and prostituted as it was . . . to a greater or 
less degree in every State in the Union." ** 

Two additional viewpoints which were re- 
lated to the abuse question were also ex- 
pressed. One, offered by Rep. Emanuel 
Cellar of New York, held that, "it would 
have been better if we had limited ourselves 
to & bill which would have protected the 
relief workers and those on home relief.” +4 
Another, expressed by Representative Ham- 
Шоп Fish of New York, asserted that “the 
main purpose of this bill the one that we 
are all primarily interested in, is preserving 
a free ballot." 45 

A third concern for the legislators debat- 
ing the Hatch Act bill focused on the politi- 
cal process. T'ypical of the debate is the fol- 
lowing statement by Representative John 
Gwynne of Iowa: 

"The present situation undoubtedly 
makes necessary such legislation as this bill. 
It should be remembered, however, that the 
pernicious political activities which we all 
deplore are but symbols of a disorder which 
is rapidly sapping the strength of our free 
institutions. We should begin an immediate 
return to the fundamentals of American 
Govenment and American life as charted in 
the Constitution—simple Government with 
widely distributed political power and equal- 
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ity of opportunity and individual responsi- 
bility on the part of citizen. When we do 
that, these pernicious political activities will 
rapidly disappear.” ** 

In 1939, Congress legislated a prohibition 
on political activity which incorporated the 
language of Civil Service Rule I through 
passage of the Hatch Act. Section 9(a), 
widely acknowledged as the heart of the 
Act, specifies that “it should be unlawful for 
any person employed in the Executive 
Branch of the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, to use his о1- 
ficial authority or influence for the purpose 
of interfering with an election or affecting 
the result thereof.” It further mandates 
that, “no officer or employee in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Federal Government, or 
in any agency or department thereof, shall 
take any part in political management or in 
political campaigns.” 47 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NEUTRALITY CONCEPT 


“While the Civil Service [Pendleton] Act 
sought to keep political workers out of the 
Government service, the Hatch Act operat- 
ed to keep Government workers out of the 
parties," according to Herbert Kaufman.** 
What is the importance of these statutes for 
the future direction of the Civil Service? 

"Political neutrality or restrictions on po- 
litical activity have been one of the most im- 
portant controls on the gross chracteristics 
of the Federal bureaucracy.“ The purpose 
of these restrictions has been “to insure its 
partisan impartiality, and to eliminate the 
possibility that the Civil Service, either vol- 
untarily or under coercion, could use politi- 
cal activity to subvert the democratic proc- 
ess." 50 

There are opposing views, however, as to 
whether such nonpartisanship is relevant 
for today's bureaucracy—a Federal Civil 
Service which performs many functions of a 
policy-making nature. Those observers who 
emphasize the moral and business side of 
the reform effort believe the predominant 
bureaucratic role to be managerial They 
emphasize that it should be concerned with 
performing its tasks in an efficient and eco- 
nomical manner. 

The case against statutory preservation of 
political neutrality holds that the restora- 
tion of the rights of civil servants would not 
result in the feared adverse consequences 
because existing provisions of law afford 
Federal employees adequate protection. 

Congress will have an opportunity to con- 
sider anew the place that the Civil Service 
will occupy in the American political system 
when it considers H.R. 3400, a bill to restore 
to Federal civilian and Postal Service em- 
ployees their right to be politically active. 
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Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The legislation we have before us 
today represents a historic step in re- 
storing to our Federal work force the 
first amendment guarantees of politi- 
cal activity and political freedom. 
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It is appropriate in this year as we 
celebrate the bicentennial of our Con- 
stitution that we extend those rights 
and privileges as guaranteed by that 
document to the men and women who 
carry out this Nation’s work. 

H.R. 3400 represents the first realis- 
tic opportunity in more than 50 years 
to substantially amend the laws pro- 
hibiting political activity on the part 
of Federal and postal employees. The 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service has passed this out by a unani- 
mous vote. There was complete bipar- 
tisan support. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to com- 
mend the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Forp] for his work, and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri ГМт. CLAY], the 
chairman of the subcommittee, for his 
diligent work on this. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
troversy over the years in our commit- 
tee on the reform of the Hatch Act. I 
have opposed most of the legislation 
that has been proposed in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is legisla- 
tion whose time has come. I do not be- 
lieve that we can any longer in this 
country urge those aliens who come 
here and are bestowed the right of 
citizenship and urge them to partici- 
pate in the political process being al- 
lowed to do that and at the same time 
saying to millions of Americans who 
are loyal Americans who serve this 
country in their everyday lives not 
having the opportunity to exercise 
their rights as citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good 
bill. I am for it because it is right and 
because it is fair. As the gentlewoman 
from Colorado pointed out, there are 
protections in this bill against harass- 
ment, coercion and intimidation. The 
employees of this country under this 
bill have the same protection not to 
participate as they have to participate. 
What can be more fair than that? 

H.R. 3400 takes a straightforward 
approach in defining the extent of 
permissible activity. No political activi- 
ties are permitted on the job. Any oth- 
erwise legal activities are permitted off 
the job. 

I believe that Federal and postal 
workers will happily trade that token 
political activity so they can presently 
participate and for the opportunity to 
freely exercise off the job their politi- 
cal rights the same as any other citi- 
zen. 

Consensus is the key to seeing these 
reforms implemented. Any law reform- 
ing the Hatch Act must strike that 
delicate balance between the employ- 
ees’ free exercise of their rights to po- 
litical participation and the public’s 
expectation of a work force free of 
undue political coercion and influence. 
H.R. 3400 embodies both these ideals. 

The bill contains strong prohibitions 
against coercion and intimidation. Em- 
ployees may not use official informa- 
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tion obtained by virtue of their posi- 
tions for partisan purposes unless such 
information is readily available to the 
general public. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this is a good 
bill. It is one that I am happy to 
wholeheartedly support. I am happy 
that the Republican members of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee have joined in unanimously sup- 
porting this legislation. We have given 
a lot of thought to it. We think it is 
fair. We think it is in the best interests 
of this Nation. It grants freedom to 
these people who have served this 
Nation so well and at the same time it 
protects them from being intimidated 
or coerced into doing something that 
they otherwise would not want to do. 

I think it is good legislation. I urge 
the Members on our side of the aisle 
and on the other side of the aisle to 
join together in this, the year of our 
bicentennial of our Constitution, in 
taking this giant step forward and 
freeing these great Americans who 
have a deep-seated concern for our 
community life, for our Nation, for 
our educational system, for our na- 
tional defense and all the other con- 
cerns that all Americans have, and 
grant them the right and the opportu- 
nity to be a participant in the decision- 
making processes. 

Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr Mr. 


Speaker, I want to highly commend 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the ranking member of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, 
for being very instrumental in bring- 
ing this bill to the floor, and certainly 
the chairman of the committee, Con- 
gressman BILL Forp, for his leadership 
as well. I strongly support H.R. 3400. 

The debate that we are engaged in 
here today is hardly а new one. Dis- 
cussions over the proper role of Gov- 
ernment employees in the political 
process extends all the way back to 
the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
However, it was not until 1939 that 
Congress saw fit to completely prohib- 
it Federal employees from participat- 
ing in the political process. 

The original Hatch Act was passed 
as a reaction to a specific incident in 
the Works Progress Administration 
[WPA1. In 1938 a special Senate com- 
mittee was established to investigate 
charges of coercion of Federal employ- 
ees by their supervisors in the WPA. 
As а result of that investigation, Sena- 
tor Carl Hatch introduced legislation 
which codified the recommendations 
of the committee. 

Because of this stringent and broad 
encompassing legislation, postal and 
Federal employees have been denied 
political rights that most of us take 
for granted. For almost 40 years postal 
and Féderal civilian employees have 
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been prohibited from the opportunity 
to take part in political activities. It is 
time for this outdated law to be recon- 
sidered by Congress. 

H.R. 3400 permits Federal employees 
and postal workers to become involved 
in political activities during off-duty 
hours and further expresses the 
"sense of Congress" that these em- 
ployees should be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the political process. Addi- 
tionally, H.R. 3400 clarifies many con- 
fusing and contradictory regulations 
by eliminating all on-the-job political 
activities and establishes stricter pen- 
alties for violators of the law. 

It is time to open the door to greater 
citizen participation in our national 
political process. I commend the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee for 
its prompt attention to this bill and I 
would encourage my colleagues to sup- 
port enactment of this measure. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HoRTON], а member of the 
committee. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3400, legisla- 
tion to revise the Hatch Act of 1939, 
which was enacted 48 years ago. 

Before I get into what the bill does, 
Mr. Speaker, I want to take the time 
to commend the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee's ranking minority 
member, Congressman GENE TAYLOR, 
for his exemplary work on this issue. 

Some time ago our colleague, the 
gentleman from Missouri, became con- 
vinced that the time was right for the 
de-Hatching of Federal employees. He 
initiated bipartisan negotiations on 
the matter in an attempt to clarify the 
many misunderstandings and ambigu- 
ities of the current Hatch Act. I know 
personally, because I worked right 
with the gentleman during those 
months leading up to the bill which 
was introduced and which is now 
before us. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us today 
is the successful result of those bipar- 
tisan efforts. H.R. 3400 is conspon- 
sored by every member, Democrat and 
Republican, of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. It was report- 
ed out of that committee on а unani- 
mous vote. 

After nearly five decades under the 
Hatch Act, the law is riddled with in- 
consistencies as to what a Federal em- 
ployee can and cannot do. The legisla- 
tion we are considering today makes 
employee restrictions very clear and it 
emphasizes what remains the corner- 
stone of the Hatch Act. There will be 
no on-the-job political activity. 

It also prohibits use of taxpayer 
money for political purposes, contribu- 
tions to superiors, misuse of informa- 
tion and other activities that could 
prevent a conflict of interest. 
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H.R. 3400, compared to current law, 
is crystal clear. 

Mr. Speaker, it is about time that 
Federal employees were allowed to 
participate more fully in our political 
system. Some have claimed that this 
legislation could lead to greater 
abuses, but I believe that if Federal 
employees are intimidated or if they 
knowingly violate the new provisions, 
the clear remedies by this bill are pro- 
vided and its problems can be resolved 
effectively and fairly. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to 
read a letter from the Republican 
leader, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL], to Vince Sombrotto, the 
president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, to indicate the sup- 
port of the Republican leader on this 
legislation. He replies to the letter 
from Mr. Sombrotto, and I am quoting 
from the letter of the gentleman from 
Illinois (Мг. MICHEL]: 

I am hopeful we can achieve House pas- 
sage of the reform legislation this year, 
preferably something the President will 
sign. I believe the time has come to allow 
Federal employees to exercise their political 
rights, with certain protections built in, and 
I will continue to assist in moving the legis- 
lation through the process. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is very 
clear. It is a bipartisan compromise, 
supported by all of the members, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, on the 
House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. It prohibits all partisan 
political activity on the job. It does 
permit Federal employees to be 
normal citizens off the job. They can 
participate in the political process, 
which they cannot do today. They are 
the only class that I know of that 
cannot participate in the political 
process. 

We cleaned it up for the District of 
Columbia some years ago to permit 
them to have the right to vote. 

I think it is important for us to give 
Federal employees now the right to 
act as normal citizens to participate in 
the political process. 

It strengthens prohibitions against 
misuse of official authority, against 
employees soliciting from their subor- 
dinates or the contractors or against 
coercion and intimidation. It clarifies 
the ambiguous and selectively en- 
forced restrictions on political activi- 
ties; and moreover, it is supported by 
every Federal employee organization, 
including management groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge an “ауе” vote on 
H.R. 3400 so that we can give Federal 
employees the same rights that other 
people enjoy; namely, to contribute 
and participate in the political process. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. RIDGE]. 

Mr. RIDGE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 
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Mr. Speaker, today we have the op- 
portunity to win a victory for freedom 
of speech in this country by passing 
this reform of a 1939 law that is clear- 
ly excessive, clearly intrusive, not to 
mention outdated. We have the oppor- 
tunity to approve a compromise that is 
truly bipartisan, with 55 Republican 


cosponsors, that has safeguards 
against and penalties for any abuse 
that might occur. 


Reform of the Hatch Act would re- 
store full freedom of speech to 3 mil- 
lion Americans who care deeply about 
this country and its Government and 
would enliven the public policy debate 
in this country. 

Postal and Federal workers current- 
ly must comply with more than 3,000 
separate regulatory rulings about po- 
litical activity on and off the job. A 
Federal worker cannot host a recep- 
tion after hours in his home for a po- 
litical candidate. A Federal worker 
may attend a political rally, but is for- 
bidden to carry a sign. A Federal em- 
ployee may write a letter to the editor, 
but not more than five. Bumper stick- 
ers and yard signs must comply with 
size restrictions. These restrictions are 
clearly excessive and limit the consti- 
tutional rights of those who are em- 
ployed by our own Government. 

I think we all fully support the con- 
cept that political work should not 
and cannot be allowed on the taxpay- 
er’s time. It cannot be done on Federal 
Government time, with Federal infor- 
mation or equipment. That distinction 
must remain. However, dictating what 
Federal and postal workers do with 
their spare time is really going beyond 
what is acceptable in a free society. 

Under the Hatch Act reform we are 
considering today, it would still be ille- 
gal to do political work on the Federal 
Government’s time. It would still be il- 
legal to try to force or coerce a Feder- 
al employee into political work or to 
discriminate against those who refrain 
from political involvement. The bill 
would more effectively protect the 
rights of those who choose to remain 
uninvolved. Anyone who misuses offi- 
cial authority or Federal information 
could be fined, jailed, or fired. 

We all know Federal workers, and I 
think it is only fair to say that they 
have been diligent in their efforts to 
comply with the letter and the spirit 
of the Hatch Act. We can expect the 
same response from Federal workers if 
this reform measure is enacted. 

There has been a great deal of spec- 
ulation that public employees unions 
are out to control the Government. 
However, Federal and postal workers 
are not sheep who may be led around 
by some imaginary “big brother.” 
They are individuals. They are patriot- 
ic and articulate citizens who are 
knowledgeable about many aspects of 
the U.S. Government. They deserve a 
political voice equal to that of all 
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other Americans, and I, for one, would 
like to hear what they have to say. 

I urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
3400 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to 
H.R. 3400 which will repeal the Hatch 
Act. I am particularly opposed to 
bringing this controversial, major 
reform legislation before this body 
under suspension of the rules. I, and 
several of my colleagues, had prepared 
significant amendments to this legisla- 
tion, but under suspension, we are pro- 
hibited from offering them. 

Whether you support or oppose re- 
forming the Hatch Act, I hope you will 
agree that to consider such a major 
bill without the opportunity for full 
debate and amendments is the wrong 
way to conduct public business. A gag 
rule is unfair to Members who have 
firsthand knowledge of the political 
environment in which Federal employ- 
ees work, who consult daily with the 
individuals whose protections are 
being tampered with under H.R. 3400, 
and who had legitimate concerns to be 
raised before this body. 

This Nation’s taxpayers enjoy the 
finest civil service work force in the 
world and I can’t say enough good 
things about Federal employees. As 
many of my colleagues know, I have 
one of the largest constituencies of 
Federal employees of any Member in 
the House. I am a strong supporter of 
legislation that benefits the Federal 
employee. I worked hard to lift the 
pay cap on Federal salaries. It was my 
legislation that established relocation 
services for Federal workers, and re- 
formed the merit pay system, and set 
up parameters for introducing child 
care into Federal office space. I have 
also held annual health benefit semi- 
nars for active and retired civil serv- 
ants and am working diligently to set 
up leave sharing among Federal em- 
ployees and many, many other initia- 
tives to benefit Government employ- 
ees. 
It is because of my continuing inter- 
est in the welfare of our civil service, 
however, that I am asking for a closer 
look at Hatch Act reform. 

The Federal employee must be free 
of political coercion and involuntary 
partisan activities and the public must 
be assured of a nonpartisan Govern- 
ment work force. The public’s confi- 
dence in the integrity of its civil serv- 
ice must be absolute. I am not con- 
vinced that H.R. 3400 adequately ad- 
dresses these concerns. 

As you might know, the House and 
Senate passed a Hatch Act repeal bill 
in 1976. It was vetoed by President 
Ford who believed that “pressures 
could be brought to bear on Federal 
employees in extremely subtle ways 
beyond the reach of any anticoercion 
statute so that they would inevitably 
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feel compelled to engage in partisan 
political activity. This would be bad 
for the employee, bad for the Govern- 
ment, and bad for the public.” I will 
insert, for the RECORD, a copy of the 
full veto message. 

The nonpartisan General Account- 
ing Office also issued a report in 1979 
on Hatch Act reform concerns. Those 
concerns continue to exist today, in- 
cluding the fact that there has not 
been a comprehensive national poll of 
Federal employee or public opinion on 
this issue. 

Before making changes in the Hatch 
Act, I believe we need extensive discus- 
sion and review. I believe the basic 
protections of the Hatch Act work 
well, but I recognize that the act may 
not be perfect and some modifications 
could be made. I would like to see 
either a review panel set up to thor- 
oughly examine the Hatch Act and 
make recommendations or a GAO 
study initiated to investigate Hatch 
Act changes, including a survey of 
both Federal employees and the 
public. 

Mr. Speaker, I had planned to offer 
ап amendment today to establish a 
Hatch Act Reform Panel, but this rule 
does not allow for consideration of 
such an amendment. I had also 
planned to offer an amendment to 
Н.В. 3400 to sunset its liberalized pro- 
visions after 3 years so that we could 
review how the legislation had affect- 
ed the civil service and consider if it 
was necessary to reinstate the Hatch 
Act or permanently repeal the protec- 
tions for Federal employees and the 
public in providing nonpartisan Gov- 
ernment services. 

Other Members also had planned to 
offer amendments to H.R. 3400 which 
would give the Justice Department au- 
thority over violations of the Hatch 
Act rather than the Office of Special 
Counsel. The Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board may not be the best agency 
to adequately investigate Hatch Act 
violations. 

In its 1979 report, GAO also raised 
some legitimate and serious concerns 
about politicizing certain sensitive po- 
sitions such as law enforcement per- 
sonnel, contract and grant officers, in- 
telligence and auditing officials. The 
administration's concerns about offi- 
cials at the Federal Elections Commis- 
sion being able to run for partisan po- 
litical office are equally valid and de- 
serve careful thought and review. It is 
concern about such provisions in H.R. 
3400 that has prompted a veto on this 
bil. In addition, in the last serious 
push for Hatch Act reform in 1976, 
law enforcement and IRS officers re- 
mained under the act's provisions, and 
yet H.R. 3400 would allow the head of 
the FEC to run for political office or 
cr one of the major political par- 

es. 

Reasonable people may differ on 
who should and who should not be in- 
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volved in partisan political activity. 
Considering Hatch Act legislation 
under suspension of the rules, howev- 
er, does not take into consideration 
those intricacies and implications for 
the public. 

For the record, I am also including 
with my statements a copy of a recent 
letter from Common Cause in opposi- 
tion to H.R. 3400, and editorials from 
the Wall Street Journal, and the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. I might also 
note that the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce is opposed to H.R. 3400. 

Mr. Speaker, I also want to clarify a 
misconception of many of my col- 
leagues, particularly on this side of 
the aisle. Many Members believe, as I 
do, that it is time the Congress acts to 
do something positive for Federal em- 
ployees. We could increase Federal 
workers’ pay, provide better benefits 
and improved working conditions, and 
offer other improvements for the civil 
service. But, my colleagues, if you 
think that H.R. 3400 is a benefit for 
Federal employees, you're kidding 
yourselves. Federal employees want 
the protections allowed by the Hatch 
Act. The preliminary results of a poll 
conducted last month by the Senior 
Executives Association showed that 71 
percent of the respondents opposed re- 
forming the Hatch Act as proposed by 
H.R. 3400. This is consistent with my 
1983 legislative survey of constituents 
in the 10th District of Virginia which 
showed that 66 percent of the 23,000 
respondents favored the Hatch Act. 
Nearly one-third of the respondents 
were Federal employees. 

H.R. 3400 is bad public policy and I 
urge a vote against H.R. 3400 on the 
suspension calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
material on this subject. 

Common CAUSE, WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 13, 1987. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE: On Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, the House of Representatives is 
expected to vote on H.R. 3400, legislation 
which would fundamentally revise current 
Hatch Act restrictions against partisan po- 
litical activity by federal workers. Common 
Cause strongly urges you to oppose this leg- 
islation. 

Н.Н. 3400, furthermore, is а major sub- 
stantive bill In bringing this bill to the 
floor on suspension, there will be no oppor- 
tunity for anyone to offer amendments. We 
believe that this expedited procedure will 
prevent a full and thorough deliberation of 
the major issues that are involved in remov- 
ing the Hatch Act's protections. 

H.R. 3400 would permit federal workers, 
for the first time in almost fifty years, to 
engage actively in partisan political activi- 
ties during off-duty hours. Federal workers 
would, among other things, be permitted to 
run аз candidates in partisan elections, serve 
as officers of & political party, raise partisan 

contributions, and administer po- 
litical action committees. In our view, H.R. 
3400 as a result fails to provide adequate 
protection for either the government or for 
government workers against politicization of 
the civil service. Such protection is essential 
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to maintaining citizen confidence and trust 
in government service. 

It is important to recognize that under the 
current Hatch Act, federal workers are al- 
ready permitted to engage in various politi- 
cal activities. For example, they may make 
partisan political contributions, serve аз 
rank and file members of political parties, 
and engage in non-partisan political activi- 
ties such as running for election to а non- 
partisan local school board. It is only the 
more active levels of partisan political ac- 
tivities which currently are barred. In draw- 
ing this line, we believe that the Hatch Act 
strikes an appropriate balance between the 
federal worker's ability to participate in par- 
tisan politics and the public's right to fair 
апа impartial administration of govern- 
ment. Removing the Hatch Act's current re- 
strictions against active partisan political 
activity, as H.R. 3400 would do, in our view 
would destroy this balance and lead to an 
undesirable politicization of the civil service. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in United States 
Civil Service Commission v. the National 
Association of Letter Carriers upheld the 
constitutionality of the Hatch Act and 
wrote that “It is in the best interest of the 
country, indeed essential, that federal serv- 
ice should depend upon meritorious per- 
formance rather than political service." We 
agree. In our view, neither the impartial ad- 
ministration of the law, nor its appearance, 
could be achieved if the Hatch Act's restric- 
tions on partisan political activity were re- 
moved. No procedural or other safeguards 
have been devised that would be sufficient 
to protect against subtle forms of political 
favoritism or coercion of federal workers. 

H.R. 3400 represents a fundamental and 
dangerous change in the nature of partisan 
political activities that could be undertaken 
by employees of the federal government. 
We strongly urge you to oppose H.R. 3400. 

Sincerely, 
FRED WERTHEIMER, 
President. 


VETO or HATCH Аст REPEAL 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


To the House of Representatives: I am 
today returning, without my approval, H.R. 
8617, a bill that would essentially repeal the 
Federal law commonly known as the Hatch 
Act, which prohibits Federal employees 
from taking an active part in partisan poli- 
tics. 

The public expects that government serv- 
ice will be provided in a neutral, nonparti- 
san fashion. This bill would produce an op- 
posite result. 

Thomas Jefferson foresaw the dangers of 
Federal employees electioneering, and some 
of the explicit Hatch Act rules were first ap- 
plied in 1907 by President Theodore Roose- 
velt. In 1939, as an outgrowth of concern 
over political coercion of Federal employees, 
the Hatch Act itself was enacted. 

The amendments which this bill make to 
the Hatch Act would deny the lessons of 
history. If, as contemplated by H.R. 8617, 
the prohibitions against political campaign- 
ing were removed, we would be endangering 
the entire concept of employee independ- 
ence and freedom from coercion which has 
been largely successful in preventing undue 
political influence in Government programs 
or personnel management. If this bill were 
to become law, I believe pressures could be 
brought to bear on Federal employees in ex- 
tremely subtle ways beyond the reach of 
any anti-coercion statute so that they would 
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inevitably feel compelled to engage in parti- 
san political activity. This would be bad for 
the employee, bad for the government, and 
bad for the public. 

Proponents of this bill argue that the 
Hatch Act limits the rights of Federal em- 
ployees. The Hatch Act does in fact restrict 
the right of employees to fully engage in 
partisan politics. It was intended, for good 
reason, to do precisely that. Most people, in- 
cluding most Federal employees, not only 
understand the reasons for these restric- 
tions, but support them. 

However, present law does not bar all po- 
litical activity on the part of Federal em- 
ployees. They may register and vote in any 
election, express opinions on political issues 
or candidates, be members of and make con- 
tributions to political parties, and attend po- 
litical rallies and conventions, and engage in 
a variety of other political activites. What 
they may not—and, in my view, should not— 
do is attempt to be partisan political activ- 
ists and impartial Government employees at 
the same time. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in 1973 in affirm- 
ing the validity of the Hatch Act, noted that 
it represented— 

“A judgment made by this country over 
the last century that it is in the best inter- 
est of the country, indeed essential, that 
federal service should depend upon merito- 
rious performance rather than political 
service, and that the political influence of 
federal employees on others and on the 
electoral process should be limited.” 

The Hatch Act is intended to strike a deli- 
cate balance between fair and effective gov- 
ernment and the First Amendment rights of 
individual employees. It has been successful, 
in my opinion, in striking that balance. 

H.R. 8617 is bad law in other respects. The 
bill’s provisions for the exercise of a Con- 
gressional right of disapproval of executive 
agency regulations are constitutionally ob- 
jectionable. In addition, it would shift the 
responsibility for adjudicating Hatch Act 
violations from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to a new Board composed of Federal 
employees. No convincing evidence exists to 
justify this shift. However, the fundamental 
objection to this bill is that politicizing the 
Civil Service is intolerable. 

I, therefore, must veto the measure. 

GERALD R. FORD. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 10, 
1987] 


POLITICS UN-HATCHED 


Watching any number of bad old ideas re- 
surface in Washington these days, we've 
sometimes had to stop and recall what 
decade this is. The latest corpse to rise from 
the 1970s is an attempt to revise the Hatch 
Act so that employees of the federal govern- 
ment would be able to engage in partisan 
politics. President Ford vetoed a similar bill 
in 1976, but this year the powerful public 
employee unions have made sure it’s back 
on the agenda and sprinting through Con- 


gress. 

A House Committee has already whooped 
the bill through on a “fast track,” with the 
Democratic leadership all behind it. The 
Reagan administration is opposing the bill, 
but a public-union spokesman claims it’s al- 
ready ‘‘veto-proof” in the House and gaining 
support in the Senate. Before this bill is 
bulldozed into law, both sides might want to 
stop and ask if Americans really want the 
three million people who deliver their mail 
or audit their taxes to be able to hit them 
up for campaign contributions too. 
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The bill's supporters claim, of course, that 
it would simply restore“ to federal workers 
the constitutional rights that all Americans 
have, say, to pass out campaign leaflets or 
run for office. (They can already vote as 
they choose, of course.) This has a nice civil- 
libertarian ring to it, but anyone who knows 
how the civil service works understands that 
the opposite is more nearly true, The only 
way to protect civil servants from harass- 
ment is to shield them from partisan poli- 
tics altogether. Only а total ban gives em- 
ployees а plausible excuse for not partici- 
pating in politics; without such а ban, an 
employee will always feel pressure, even if 
only subtle, to favor the boss's, or the 
union's, cause. 

Hatch Act opponents respond that their 
bill has а provision to protect employees 
against pressure, but in fact this is a boon 
mainly to lawyers. It offers no more effec- 
tive protection than current law. Moreover, 
any employee reprimanded or not promot- 
ed, for whatever reason, will be encouraged 
to sue on grounds of political stress. Law- 
yers will have а field day, but government 
managers only another headache. 

Merits aside, what's really going on here is 
& display of power politics by the public-em- 
ployee unions, which understand that 
Hatch restrictions limit their political clout. 
Indeed, the presidents of three major 
unions were suspended from federal em- 
ployment for 60 days under the Hatch Act 
for blatantly supporting the Mondale cam- 
paign in 1984, It's doubtful, in any case, that 
union leaders even speak for federal work- 
ers on this issue. Rep. Frank Wolf, a former 
civil servant whose Virginia district prob- 
ably contains more federal workers than 
any other, is opposing this bill because he 
says most of his constituents like the Hatch 
protections. 

We ourselves must admit to some nostal- 
gia for the old “spoils system" that predated 
the civil service. At least voters could decide 
to throw the rascals out every four years. As 
long as the U.S. has a permanent civil serv- 
ice with virtually lifetime tenure, however, 
Americans need to be confident that it can't 
become anyone’s partisan army. 


[From the Richmond Times Dispatch, Oct. 
16, 19871 
HATCHETING THE HATCH Аст 

Nearly 50 years ago, Congress wisely de- 
cided that federal employees should be pro- 
hibited from in partisan poli- 
tics. Since then, they have been forbidden 
by the Hatch Act to run for office, manage 
political campaigns, solicit contributions 
and engage in other activities to promote & 
particular party or its candidate. Of course, 
they have the right to vote and to express 
their views on public issues. 

The premise of the Hatch Act was sound: 
that the public has the right to expect gov- 
ernment employees to be as free as possible 
from political motives and political pres- 
sures in performing their duties. In a Su- 
preme Court decision upholding the law in 
1973, Justice White asserted that govern- 
ment employment should be based on com- 
petency, not on political considerations. 

It has been а good law. Allowing govern- 
ment workers to participate in partisan poli- 
tics to the same extent other citizens may 
do so poses the risk that the millions of fed- 
eral employees would become, voluntarily or 
under pressure, for causes that 
would promote their own interests to the 
detriment of the public welfare. It is highly 
unlikely, for example, that the vast majori- 
ty of them could be persuaded to campaign 
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for a reduction in the scope and power of 
government. Or against escalating salaries, 
fringe benefits and other costs of employ- 
ment. 

Now, however, a House of Representatives 
committee has approved a measure that 
would hatchet the Hatch act. This new law 
would permit federal civil servants to seek 
public office, work in campaigns and do all 
the other many political jobs that non-gov- 
ernment workers may perform. As a gesture 
to good government, the bill would prohibit 
any political activity on the job. 

Liberal politicians are smacking 
their lips over the prospect of new hordes of 
highly motivated activists becoming avail- 
able to ring doorbells, circulate campaign 
literature, operate telephone banks and so 
forth. Government employee unions are 
dizzy with delight over the certain increase 
in power they would receive from the bill. 

Government workers would be especially 
influential in congressional races, some ex- 
perts say, because their chief interest is in 
the policies and operations of the federal 
government. Since a large number of the 
Washington metropolitan area’s 357,000 fed- 
eral and postal workers live in Northern Vir- 
ginia, removal of Hatch Act strictures surely 
would have a major political impact on fed- 
eral, state and local political campaigns in 
that area. 

A House Democratic leader has been 
quoted by The Washington Post as saying 
“everybody is for this bill.” Republican Mi- 
nority Leader Robert H. Michel says he is 
“trying to look at the bill affirmatively, not 
negatively, not to look for problems.” 

Well, that is precisely the wrong ap- 
proach. Congress has an obligation to look 
for the negatives in the bill. It contains 
more than enough to justify its rejection. 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Ms. ОАКАБ], а distin- 
guished Member and subcommittee 
chairman. 


Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment the 292 cosponsors of this 
bill, bipartisan cosponsors of this bill, 
and I want to compliment our chair- 
man, compliment the subcommittee 
chairwoman, and certainly the pri- 
mary authority of the bill as well. 

When I came to Congress 11 years 
ago, one of the things on the agenda 
was the Hatch Act, and I was frankly 
astounded to learn of the prohibition 
on Federal employees and postal work- 
ers relative to their participation in 
our country’s political process. We 
know we live in the greatest country in 
the world. It is the freest country in 
the world. One of the reasons it is so 
heralded as a democracy is that its 
citizens are allowed to participate fully 
in its democracy, and indeed, that cer- 
tainly includes its political process. It 
is amazing to me that 11 years have 
gone by and we have still not passed a 
repeal of what I think is one of the 
more insidious acts passed in the coun- 
try, that is the act that allowed for the 
lack of engagement in political proc- 
esses of Federal and Government 
workers and letter carriers and postal 
workers as well. 
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If we believe that having the right 
to have grassroots people elect our 
people is one our hallmarks, then we 
ought to really support this bill. 

I am frankly amazed at Common 
Cause not being for this kind of a bill 
because they want us to put a cap on 
what people are allowed to give to po- 
litical campaigns in the form of politi- 
cal action committees. Yet, they do 
not apparently want all people in a 
grassroots way to participate in the 
political process. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope we pass the bill. 
I hope that we finally say to Federal 
workers and to postal workers that, 
yes, they are American citizens in the 
fullest sense of the word, as well as ev- 
eryone else. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. LEACH]. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, at 
issue today is the question of reform. 
The Hatch Act was passed 50 years 
ago to protect the Civil Service from 
abuse and coercion. The reform of the 
reform which this Congress is asked to 
vote on without amendment is regres- 
sion, & return to the playing field 
which led to the reform that has been 
accepted by the courts and the Ameri- 
can people for five decades. 

People today criticize the Civil Serv- 
ice from time to time for a host of rea- 
sons but seldom for being politicized, 
seldom for being partisan. At risk, 
with passage of this bill, is coercion of 
the work force; also the perception 
that the Civil Service is politically 
neutral. 

Interestingly, the political science 
studies that have been done over the 
years reveal that the majority of civil 
servants do not want to be removed 
from Hatch Act protection. Union 
stewards want change; workers do not. 
Neither do citizen interest groups like 
Common Cause. 

If this bombshell of a bill is passed, 
it is ineluctable that when Civil Serv- 
ice promotions are dealt out in the 
future, references will be made to who 
gave to which party and, more subtly, 
hes gave to which candidate at what 
time. 

For the sake of the country, the in- 
tegrity of the Civil Service and the 
civil servant, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s reform should be maintained. 
The Civil Service of the United States 
may be imperfect, but from a political 
perspective current rules and regula- 
tions are fair; they are impartial. If 
the system ain't broke, don't fix it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3400 to give 
Federal and postal employees in this 
bicentennial year of our Constitution 
the fundamental first amendment 
rights of political involvement. 
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Mr. Speaker, | rise in support of H.R. 3400, 
ion which 


them. 

Of particular concern to me as a Member of 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee is the 
fact that many of our Federal and postal em- 
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Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 


used, not to protect, but to harass and intimi- 
date them. 
The Hatch Act is complicated and confusing 


the redress of grievances. 
H.R. 3400 resurrects and clarifies the rights 


ment rights of Government employees in 
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order to guarantee the neutrality and efficien- 
cy of the Government bureaucracy. 

There must be against the cor- 
ruption and coercion of Government employ- 
ees, but we can surely retain these safe- 
guards without trampling on civil rights. 

H.R. 3400 strikes that needed balance, and 
І urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ACKERMAN]. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue presented by H.R. 3400 is one of 
simple fairness: Should 2.8 million 
Americans lose their right to partici- 
pate in America’s electoral process, 
simply because they work for our 
country? 

For 48 years, Federal and postal em- 
ріоуеев have been subjected to the 
confusing, and often contradictory, re- 
strictions of the Hatch Act. 

H.R. 3400 removes the confusion by 
applying a fair and simple principle. 
Federal employees would be permitted 
to participate in partisan activities, 
but only on their own time, and not 
while on the job. Off the job, Federal 
and postal workers would be allowed 
to exercise the full rights of American 
citizenship, including raising funds 
and running for office. This is the 
same principle which governs public 
workers in 41 States. 

There are presently more than 3,000 
regulations which enforce that act, 
some confusing, others silly. The 
present regulations permit Federal 
employees to support a candidate and 
wear a campaign button on the job, 
but forbid them from hosting a meet- 
the-candidate forum in their own 
homes. Federal employees can attend 
а political rally and yell out their posi- 
tions, but they can’t wave a banner or 
flag. They can put a lawn sign in front 
of their homes, but it must be smaller 
than a bumper sticker on their car. 
The list goes on and on. 

The bill also strengthens the safe- 
guards against political coercion by 
banning all on-the-job political activi- 
ties, even those which are presently 
permitted. Employees who abuse their 
official positions would be subject to 
severe penalties. 

It makes eminent sense. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
vote for this historic, and long over- 
due, reform. 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to suspension of the rules 
and passage of H.R. 3400. The fact of 
the matter is, I am in favor of the pro- 
visions of H.R. 3400. I am in favor of 
restoring to Federal employees the 
same rights enjoyed by citizens who 
are not employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 
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I agree with the gentlewoman from 
Colorado that H.R. 3400 strengthens 
democracy and encourages participa- 
tion in our process. But I cannot sup- 
port consideration of this bill under 
suspension of the rules. 

There are Members who oppose this 
bill in its present form. There are 
Members who would like to amend it, 
to debate it, and some who would like 
to defeat it. These Members who 
appear to be in a minority are having 
their rights to attempt to amend, to 
debate and to attempt to defeat this 
bill denied to them. 

How ironic that a bill under which 
democracy is extended and participa- 
tion is encouraged is considered under 
a procedure which denies democracy 
and participation by a minority of 
Members of this House. As a Member 
of this House who finds himself most 
frequently in a minority, and most fre- 
quently subject to rules which limit or 
forbid our participation in legislation 
in this House, I cannot support and 
will not support and will not vote to 
suspend the rules for the consider- 
ation of this bill. If it is brought to the 
floor of this House under normal pro- 
cedures, with an open rule, I will be 
most happy to support H.R. 3400. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia (Mr. Parris]. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, with 
some reluctance I rise in support of 
H.R. 3400, the Hatch Act reform meas- 
ure presently before Congress. The 
Hatch Act was enacted in 1939 to pro- 
tect Federal workers from partisan po- 
litical activities. The act was adopted 
in response to actual coercion of Fed- 
eral employees during the Franklin 
Roosevelt administration and abuses 
of the merit system during the 1930’s. 
The purpose of the act was to protect 
Government employees from such co- 
ercion and abuse. 

In today’s society, however, the 
Hatch Act goes too far and simply 
serves to restrict Federal workers un- 
necessarily in exercising their funda- 
mental rights to participate fully and 
freely in the political process. The 
Hatch Act is no longer required as the 
sole guardian against Federal employ- 
ee abuses due to the strength of Gov- 
ernment employee unions and the 
press. It is difficult to believe that a 
supervisor who attempts to use his in- 
fluence to coerce a subordinate to vote 
a certain way or contribute money to а 
particular candidate would survive the 
wrath of that subordinate’s union or 
public exposure from the press, and it 
is likely that the political issue or can- 
didate involved also would suffer as a 
result of the union or press exposure. 
The risk of exposure for the supervi- 
sor would be too great and would serve 
as a strong deterrent to employee co- 
ercion or abuse. 

Additionally, H.R. 3400 does not 
strip Federal workers of a Federal law 
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remedy against coercion and patron- 
age. The measure would tighten Hatch 
Act prohibitions against such coercion 
and patronage by simplifying current 
Hatch Act language and rulings. 

Hatch Act restrictions currently are 
very unclear and complicated. Federal 
workers often distance themselves 
from even permitted political activities 
out of fear of violating the act. Rather 
than serve as a benefit to Federal em- 
ployees, the Hatch Act as presently 
drafted serves to silence these workers 
and keep them out of the political 
process altogether. H.R. 3400 would 
rectify this situation simply by prohib- 
iting all on-the-job political activity 
while permitting participation in any 
otherwise legal political activity 
during the Federal employees’ own 
time. The need for the Hatch Act’s 
cumbersome and numerous rulings 
would be eliminated under H.R. 3400. 

It is time for Congress to recognize 
the right of the Federal work force to 
fully participate in the political proc- 
ess, just as other citizens do, and to 
further recognize that Federal work- 
ers, just as workers in the private 
sector, can deal with partisan pres- 
sures without jeopardizing the integri- 
ty of their work product. I do caution, 
however, that the provisions of H.R. 
3400 that would permit a Federal 
worker to take a leave of absence from 
his job to run for public office go a 
step beyond granting Federal workers 
the same rights of political freedom as 
private sector employees, place at risk 
the public’s continued confidence in 
the Federal Government, and must be 
strenuously monitored. 

As an example, consider the Federal 
worker, John Doe, who under the pro- 
visions of H.R. 3400 takes a leave of 
absence from his job and runs for a 
local public office. Assume that Mr. 
Doe is defeated, and, as permitted 
under the bill, returns to his Federal 
job. Further assume that Mr. Doe 
learns that of the six subordinates 
who work under him and live in his 
district, only one worked on his cam- 
paign. If Mr. Doe has the opportunity 
to promote this subordinate over the 
others, and does, based upon the sub- 
ordinate’s campaign effort, then the 
Federal Government would have 
taken a giant step backward. 

Now assume that Mr. Doe has no 
knowledge of his subordinate’s cam- 
paign contribution, but that the public 
is aware of the subordinate’s campaign 
participation, and, finally, that the 
subordinate is promoted. The appear- 
ance of bias alone would most likely 
undermine the public’s confidence in 
that particular Government office. 

This perception of wrongdoing must 
be guarded against with scrupulous 
rigor. 

My decision on this legislation has 
been a very difficult one to make. I 
simply am not certain that the majori- 
ty of active Federal workers favor 
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Hatch Act reform. Relatively few of 
my constituents have contacted me to 
give me their views on H.R. 3400. Al- 
though I know of several polls that 
have been taken on this issue, includ- 
ing an informal poll of my own, they 
show neither conclusive support for 
nor conclusive opposition to reform. 

Furthermore, I am sensitive to the 
abuses of Federal employees that can 
follow relaxation of Hatch Act restric- 
tions and I am particularly sensitive to 
the fact that coercion can be, and 
most often is, subtle. A boss need not 
threaten his subordinate with dismis- 
sal or denial of an earned promotion 
to coerce the subordinate to engage in 
political activities that further the in- 
terests of his superior. Instead, the 
boss may rely upon unspoken assump- 
tions and innuendo that conformity 
with the politics of the office is the 
way to advancement and job security 
within the organization, resulting in 
subtle pressure on workers to conform 
to the political philosophy of the 
office, which leads to greater job secu- 
rity. I am hopeful that the enforce- 
ment provisions of H.R. 3400 are 
strong enough, and that the Merit 
Systems Protection Board will be dili- 
gent enough in carrying out its en- 
forcement duties under the measure, 
to effectively eliminate even subtle 
pressures to conform to office politics. 
The enforcement mechanisms under 
H.R. 3400 must be closely monitored 
to ensure that coercion and patronage 
are truly guarded against. 

Much of the opposition to H.R. 3400 
stems from the belief that it would 
repeal the prohibitions against parti- 
san political activity now contained in 
the Hatch Act. This argument, howev- 
er, is simply incorrect and ignores the 
fact that this legislation would clear 
up the existing ambiguities in the ex- 
isting act by eliminating and prohibit- 
ing all on-the-job political activities in- 
stead of continuing the current patch 
work of regulations, which are confus- 
ing and often contradictory. 

The bill contains harsher penalties 
and stronger prohibitions, which 
would act as deterrents against viola- 
tion of the measure and should en- 
courage and ensure nonpartisan ad- 
ministration of the Government, 
which is clearly the desired goal. 

For these reasons, I will, albeit with 
some trepidation, vote for H.R. 3400. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KONNYU]. 

Mr. KONNYU. Mr. Speaker, as I 
said, earlier today during 1 minute I 
do not think the reform of the Hatch 
Act (H.R. 3400) should be dispensed 
with under suspension of the rules. I 
hope Members of my party and Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle will 
protect my right to offer an amend- 
ment on civil service bill of rights. 
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Only by rejecting H.R. 3400 will I have 
the chance to offer my amendment. 

A bill which changes the rules which 
govern the actions of millions of Fed- 
eral employees should not be dealt 
with in the same manner in which a 
commemorative is dealt with. This bill 
has serious long-term ramifications 
and in its present form the administra- 
tion will veto it. A veto threat should 
not prohibit the House from bringing 
a bill to the floor. It should, however, 
make the leadership think twice about 
bringing a bill to the floor under the 
disguise of no controversy. 

There is plenty of controversy sur- 
rounding this legislation. The boss of 
the Federal work force is opposed to 
it. In an editorial this Sunday Connie 
Horner of OPM pleaded with Congress 
not to change the Hatch Act, an act 
which has been with us for decades. 

Further, I have some concerns about 
how Government unions will translate 
H.R. 3400. I think we need to strength- 
en the protections given employees in 
this reform bill to further protect 
their first amendment rights. 

So, controversy is all around when it 
comes to this Hatch Act reform. All I 
ask is for my day in front of the Rules 
Committee and with the supporters of 
H.R. 3400 to make my amendment ger- 
mane and let the House work its will. 
In the end an open and fair process 
will make H.R. 3400 a better piece of 
legislation for all concerned. 

I have consistantly supported other 
Members in their efforts to get fair 
hearings in the House Chamber. I 
think it is something Democrats owe 
to Republicans and Republicans owe 
to Democrats. 

I think it is ironic this debate is 
about political rights for Americans 
and yet we may be stepping on politi- 
cal rights in passing this bill and if the 
bill becomes law it may not give the 
rights to Government employees 
which its advocates say it does. 

Whether or not you support these 
Hatch Act revisions please support 
some basic rights and freedoms and 
oppose passage under suspension of 
the rules. There is time to bring this 
bill back to the floor as early as this 
week for an opportunity for a real 
open debate. Give my amendment a 
chance by voting “по” on H.R. 3400. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time do the three parties have remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The gentleman from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. WoLr] has 11 minutes remain- 
ing, the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
TAYLOR] has 5 minutes remaining, and 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] has 11 minutes Heu 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. McCtos- 
KEY]. 
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Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in staunch sup- 
port of H.R. 3400, to allow increased 
participation by postal and Federal 
employees in the electoral process. 

The original Hatch Act was а coun- 
teraction to abuses which occurred in 
the system during the thirties. The 
Hatch Act is long overdue for revision 
because today the vast majority of the 
Federal and postal work force are pro- 
fessionals who are brought into service 
through the merit system. The Hatch 
Act has deprived Federal and postal 
workers of basic democratic rights. 

H.R. 3400 is a reasonable and re- 
sponsible approach to this problem. It 
allows Federal and postal employees 
to participate in political activities 
during their own free time. No politi- 
cal activities are allowed while on duty 
or on the job. This bill also contains 
mechanisms to guard against official 
coercion. It strengthens the penalties 
to protect Government employees 
from intimidation and coercive behav- 
ior. 

I believe that the bill reported by 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee provides a proper balance of 
basic political rights and protections 
against abuse. 

Н.Н. 3400 is a truly bipartisan effort 
to restore the rights of the Federal 
work force in voluntarily participating 
in the democratic process of elections. 

I want to commend Chairman Forp 
of my committee, and my colleagues, 
Мг. CLAY, Mrs. SCHROEDER, Mr. 
TAYLOR, and Mr. HORTON for their 
leadership in bringing this bill to the 
floor. It is a vital piece of legislation. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Barton]. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in opposition to H.R. 3400. 
There are several reasons for this. 

No. 1, this is not the proper method 
in which to debate this bill. It is very 
controversial. It should not be consid- 
ered under the Suspension Calendar. 
Under suspension, there are no oppor- 
tunities to offer any amendments to 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I had an amendment to 
offer that would have been offered if 
it had been on the regular calendar. 
My amendment would have exempted 
certain employees in certain branches 
of Government from this new act be- 
cause of the positions they are in with 
the American public. Let me give an 
example. 

Suppose that you are to be audited 
by the local IRS office the next day or 
the next week, and one evening at 
home, as you are preparing for your 
audit, you get a phone call. The caller 
acknowledges himself and says he un- 
derstands that you are going to be 
coming down to his office tomorrow 
for the audit, but he is not calling you 
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about that. He is a candidate for Con- 
gress, and he would like to know if you 
would be willing to make a campaign 
donation of $250. How are you going 
to react to that? 

You are probably going to get your 
checkbook out and say whom do I 
make the check out to. Under this act, 
you are probably going to feel a little 
coerced by that. 

There are several other examples 
like that, but we are not going to have 
an opportunity to offer amendments 
to exempt such employees as that be- 
cause of the nature by which the bill 
is being debated. 

Let me give another indication why 
we should vote against this bill. The 
enforcement mechanism is very weak. 
It is going to be enforced by the Office 
of the General Counsel. 

I went back and checked how many 
enforcement actions there have been 
under the current Hatch Act. They 
number in the neighborhood of 40 to 
50 a year. 

They actually have convictions or 
disciplinary actions in maybe a hand- 
ful, maybe a dozen. Enforcement 
would not get any better under this 
act, while opportunities for abuse 
would literally explode. 

Much has been said about the need 
to restore constitutional rights to our 
Federal work force. They already have 
constitutional rights, and Federal em- 
ployees today under the existing 
Hatch Act can register and vote as 
they choose, display a political button, 
badge, or bumper sticker; assist in 
voter registration drives; publicly and 
privately express opinions about can- 
didates and issues; take an active part 
in nonpartisan elections; contribute 
money to political parties and candi- 
dates. They can attend political fund- 
raisers, they can attend political con- 
ventions, rallies, and meetings. They 
can join political clubs or parties, they 
can sign nominating petitions. They 
can actively campaign for or against 
referendum questions, constitutional 
amendments, and municipal ordi- 
nances. They can hold public office in 
certain circumstances. 

They cannot engage in partisan poli- 
tics. That is what the Hatch Act was 
designed to prohibit in 1939, and again 
when amended in 1940. 

So I would urge my colleagues to 
vote against this bill when given the 
opportunity, and ask them to also 
review the article by Constance 
Horner, Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management. 

LEAVE THE HATCH Аст ALONE 
(By Constance Horner) 

Today's debate over political activity in 
the civil service has not changed much since 
the turn of the century. In 1892, Theodore 
Roosevelt was civil service commissioner, 
and civil service participation in partisan 
politics had been forbidden for & decade. 
The commissioner, nonetheless, encoun- 
tered what his biographer described as 
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“enough evidence of wanton illegality by 
Federal employees to fill a fleet of police 
wagons.” Though TR’s own party was the 
beneficiary, he still urged that the govern- 
ment worker “must be taught in one way or 
another that his duty is to do the work of 
the government for the whole people, and 
not to pervert his office for the use of any 
party or faction.” 

About a dozen years later, another New 
Yorker, who was not destined for the presi- 
dency, cursed the civil service reforms. 
George Washington Plunkitt was boss of 
Tammany Hall and, though a fervent parti- 
san, sought common cause with the other 
side of the aisle. ““АП leaders of the two par- 
ties should get together and make an open, 
nonpartisan fight against the civil service, 
their common enemy. The time is fast 
coming when civil service or the politicians 
will have to go,” he said. 

Three generations have since passed, and 
both groups are still with us. But Plunkitt’s 
plea for the politicians to unite against 
what was then known as “good government” 
has taken on a new form. This time, the alli- 
ance is between the politicians and the 
public employee unions, with the larger 
public unrepresented. There is, making its 
way through Congress, a bipartisan effort 
to repeal the Hatch Act, the statute passed 
in 1939 that prohibits partisan politicking 
by nearly 3 million federal workers and hun- 
dreds of thousands of others employed by 
state and local governments. The repeal of 
the Hatch Act would alter fundamentally 
the relationships among citizens, civil serv- 
ants and the nation’s political leadership in 
ways so important that the proposal de- 
serves more than the cursory examination it 
has received thus far. 

Why are some in Congress trying to do 
this? In the first place, they are under pres- 
sure from people who know the Hatch Act 
works. Last February, the presidents of 
three large federal employee unions were 
suspended for two months from their feder- 
al jobs because of illegal endorsements of 
the 1984 presidental campaign of Vice Presi- 
dent Mondale. But they want more than 
retroactive pardons. They and their associ- 
ates want to become the dominant power 
over the $76 billion federal payroll, and 
acting through politicians whom they think 
they will neutralize with campaign contribu- 
tions and political "volunteers," they want 
to acquire decisive power over what the fed- 
eral government does and how it goes about 
doing it. At a time when they protest grow- 
ing public criticism of the “bureaucrat,” 
they are prepared to forfeit even more 
public regard by demanding that the federal 
work force, whatever else it might become, 
must also be an army of foot soldiers in par- 
tisan political campaigns. 

If they succeed, they will have destroyed 
an important balance in our system. The 
civil service is one of those things, like the 
political parties themselves, that are not 
mentioned in the Constitution, but which 
nevertheless contribute to stable constitu- 
tional government. Our democratic system 
requires a sense among citizens that once 
policies are made through the normal politi- 
cal processes, those policies will then be im- 
plemented in an impartial way. If it were 
politicized to the degree sought by the 

“reform,” the bureaucracy would 
turn into something approaching a fourth 
branch of government in its own right, dis- 
dainful both of an executive branch inevita- 
bly more circumscribed in dealing with it 
and of a legislative branch even more un- 
willing to restrain it. 
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What is more, relations within the bu- 
reaucracy would begin to deteriorate. Feder- 
al managers do not welcome the intrusion of 
purely political criteria and opinions into 
their work places. Today, an employee's po- 
litical opinions are not particularly relevant 
to his peers, his superiors or his subordi- 
nates. But the free-for-all of political cam- 
paigning and fund raising would add а new 
opportunity for poisonous divisiveness. Even 
if “political retaliation” is not often directed 
one against the other, workers would cer- 
tainly believe that it is. And no one should 
believe that standards of integrity, efficien- 
cy and productivity would have an easy way 
in such an environment. 

Like so many other “reforms,” the pro- 
posed repeal of the Hatch Act is proffered 
as а defense of someone's "rights." But in 
truth, and as everyone knows, civil servants 
are protected in the political rights that 
matter most. The restrictions on other polit- 
ical activities are in fact part of the bargain 
they make with a public that gives them 
permanent tenure, generous support, sub- 
stantial respect, and real power. It is not a 
bad bargain. It has worked well for decades. 
The sense of partnership and good faith 
that allows it to continue is more important 
than the political ambitions of the people 
who want to undo it. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2% minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
HOYER]. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Colorado for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in support 
of amending the Hatch Act to allow 
Federal employees a greater opportu- 
nity to participate in the political 
process in this country. 

Of the 375,000 people living in my 
district who are of voting age, 63,000 
are Federal employees and thus do not 
have the choice of whether to partici- 
pate fully in the political process. 

While Federal employees do have 
some rights to express their partisan 
political preferences, widespread fear 
of Hatch Act inspired reprisals has 
had a chilling effect on even the limit- 
ed participation now allowed. Further- 
more, in families where one individual 
is a Federal employee, participation by 
а nonfederally employed person is 
often restricted for fear that such 
action would reflect on the Federal 
employee. 

Some people would have us oppose 
this legislation because of fear of coer- 
сіоп. I believe that the safeguards іп 
the bill against political activity on the 
job, against giving political contribu- 
tions to a superior, and against using 
one’s own office for partisan political 
purposes, are strong and will provide 
protection to both the employee and 
the public. Penalties for violating 
these prohibitions remain the same as 
in the old Hatch Act, ranging from a 
simple reprimand, to a limited time 
without pay, to permanent separation 
from the Federal service. 

Still with those penalties in place, 
violations will occur /and coercion will 
happen. The question that faces us is 
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whether our fear of isolated incidents 
of coercion should override the inher- 
ent right of American citizens to par- 
ticipate in the partisan political proc- 
ess. I believe strict oversight and swift 
action against those who violate the 
prohibitions can meet many of those 
fears. 

Federal employees are among the 
most intelligent and knowledgeable 
citizens in the Washington area. Our 
political system in this region is weak- 
ened by their inability to participate 
fully. If we pass this legislation today, 
we open the door to their taking part 
in campaigns for county, State, and 
Federal offices. Who knows, I may be 
voting to enable a Federal employee to 
challenge me in the next election. I 
think the bill is worth that risk. 
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Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. FRENZEL]. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
pretty complicated field. I suspect that 
most Members do not fully understand 
the Hatch Act and yet most of us are 
quite nervous about it. It therefore 
comes as a very strange procedure 
that we should make this wholesale're- 
vision, this sweeping change in the 
Hatch Act without having full debate 
and amendment on the floor of the 
House. And as one Member who be- 
lieves that sort of thing is necessary, I 
would not vote for this bill even if I 
thought it were a good one because of 
the procedure under which it is being 
handled. But I do know something 
about the Hatch Act because I serve 
on а committee that has jurisdiction 
over the Federal Elections Commis- 
sion. This bill is going to allow the em- 
ployees of the Federal Election Com- 
mission, а Commission which is cre- 
ated to supervise Federal elections, to 
participate in an unrestricted way in 
political and partisan campaigns. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, this is 
madness, to have the people that regu- 
late the game be full-scale players in 
the game. And I cannot believe that 
this House of Congress would have 
brought this bill to the floor without 
exempting that rather small group of 
Government employees from the full 
force of this act. 

In the past, there have been other 
problems, one with the union at the 
Federal Election Commission, I believe 
the Treasury Employees Union, 
making contributions and endorsing 
candidates. That was unseemly and 
bad enough. I think that we are open- 
ing up the door to some real scandals 
in the future. 

I myself shall vote against the act. 

Mr. Speaker the following letter 
from OMB Director Miller expresses 
the administration’s opposition to 
H.R. 3400, as does the following De- 
partment of Justice analysis: 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET, 
Washington, DC, October 26, 1987. 
Hon. RoBERT H. MICHEL, 
Minority Leader, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. LEADER: The Administration has 
thoroughly reexamined its position oppos- 
ing repeal of the Hatch Act’s prohibitions 
on partisan political activity by Federal em- 
ployees in light of the strong interest that 
you and other Republican members of the 
House have expressed in reversing that 
policy. 

For reasons set forth more fully below 
and in the attached analysis we have con- 
cluded that we must maintain our opposi- 
tion to this bill. We believe that H.R. 3400 
would lead to the unprecedented politiciza- 
tion of the Federal workforce to the detri- 
ment of the public’s interest in the fair and 
impartial administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

H.R. 3400 would: 

Repeal restrictions on partisan political 
activity by all Federal employees in all occu- 
pations including every level of sensitivity, 
so long as the employees are off duty, out of 
uniform, and not engaged in their official 
duties in a Federal building or car. However, 
employees could engage in partisan political 
activities—even run for office—while still on 
the Federal payro! 

Retain existing prohibitions on the abuse 
of official authority and solicitation of polit- 
ical contributions in the workplace. Howev- 
er, exceptions in the bill would permit em- 
ployees to solicit funds in other offices, as 
well as from “personal friends” in the same 
office—or even from government contrac- 
tors with whom they are friends. 

Require agencies to grant employees 
annual leave or leave without pay, on re- 
quest and without notice, to allow them to 
become candidates for public office, except 
when the agency denies such request in 
writing, stating the reasons for such denial. 
However, the bill would permit employees 
who are denied leave to sue their supervi- 
sors for an illegal act of “political reprisal” 
if they believe their request was wrongfully 
denied. 

Nothing in the Executive branch review of 
this proposed legislation persuades us that 
the policy which has served this country so 
well for over 80 years should now be 
changed. The Administration remains unal- 
terably opposed to the repeal of the Hatch 
Act restrictions for the following reasons: 

Although H.R. 3400 is presented as a bill 
to “restore” political rights to Federal em- 
ployees, the Hatch Act has by no means dis- 
enfranchised these citizens. Existing restric- 
tions are limited to partisan political activi- 
ties and direct involvement with political 
parties. This reflects the long-standing, his- 
torical necessity to balance the rights of 
Federal employees as citizens with the over- 
whelming need of Government and the 
public for an impartial, politically neutral, 
and independent civil service. 

Public identification of employees 
with party politics would, without question, 
erode public confidence in the Government. 
The American public clearly will not accept 
an overtly politicized workforce to adminis- 
ter Government programs that include law 
enforcement, collection of taxes, the award- 
ing of contracts, payment of benefits, and 
peer other activities similarly vital to the 
pul 

The elimination of restrictions on partisan 
political activity would make Federal em- 
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ployees vulnerable to direct, open political 
abuse as well as indirect, subtle pressure to 
curry favor with one political party or the 
other. An absolute ban on party electioneer- 
ing and politicking is the only genuine pro- 
tection employees have against the subtle 
political pressures that are outside the 
reach of any anti-coercion provision. The 
anti-coercion provisions in H.R. 3400 add 
nothing to the safeguards in existing law. 

H.R. 3400 extends restrictions on political 
activity by senior political appointees and 
presidential aides far beyond the current 
Hatch Act. If this provision were construed 
to restrict the President’s ability to rely on 
his aides and appointees to implement his 
programs, it would violate Article II of the 
Constitution. In any event, it would certain- 
ly hamper the President’s authority to carry 
out the policies he was elected to conduct. 

For these reasons, H.R. 3400 is unaccept- 
able. We are convinced that politicizing Fed- 
eral civil servants would destroy public trust 
in the integrity of the Government. No com- 
promise, no “fix”, can overcome this bill’s 
direct challenge to employee independence 
and freedom from political coercion, and to 
the long-standing tradition of a nonpartisan 
Federal workforce. 

Accordingly, if H.R. 3400 were to reach 
the President’s desk, his senior advisers 
would recommend its disapproval. 

Sincerely yours, 
James C. MILLER ПІ, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE ANALYSIS OF H.R. 
3400 


H.R. 3400 would repeal substantial por- 
tions of the Hatch Act, 5 U.S.C. $ 7324 (“the 
Act“), which forbids federal employees 
(and certain state employees whose posi- 
tions are funded by federal grants) to 
engage in certain partisan political activi- 
ties. While current law permits Federal em- 
ployees to vote, express their views within 
certain limits, and contribute to campaigns, 
H.R. 3400 would authorize Federal employ- 
ees to run for office in partisan elections, 
F 
endorse partisan candidates, solicit 
funds. 

Although the bill includes a number of 
provisions intended to ensure that any polit- 
ical activity is conducted off the job, and to 
prevent conflicts between official duties and 
political activities, we believe that, despite 
efforts of the bill's sponsors to guard 
against abuse, this legislation would almost 
certainly result in the unprecedented politi- 
cization of the federal civil service. This, in 
turn, would seriously ое public con- 
fidence in government and increase de- 
mands on limited prosecutorial resources. 

Of particular concern are provisions of 
H.R. 3400 which would restrict the ability of 
senior political appointees and presidential 
aides to engage in political activity. With re- 
spect to these individuals, the bill would 
impose far greater restrictions than current- 
ly apply under the Hatch Act. This would 
raise serious constitutional issues under Ar- 
ticle II as well as the first amendment. 

THE HATCH ACT 


The Hatch Act forbids Federal employees 
to engage in certain partisan political activi- 
ties. In brief, the Act prohibits employees 
to: 

Run as a partisan candidate in an election 
for public office, 


1 The current text of the Act and relevant regula- 
tions are attached at Tab 1. 
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Hold an office in a political club or party, 

Solicit or handle political contributions or 
organize partisan fund raising activities, 

Make speeches or engage in other cam- 
paign activities to elect partisan candidates, 

ae partisan nominating petitions, 
an 

Distribute campaign material in a partisan 
election. 

The Hatch Act currently permits employ- 
ees to: 

Register to vote and vote, 

Contribute money to campaigns, 

Express their views in private and in 
public (though not in a concerted way to 
elicit support for a candidate or party), 

Run as an independent candidate in cer- 
tain partisan contests in designated areas 
with a high concentration of federal em- 
ployees, 

Attend political conventions and rallies as 
a spectator, 

Assist in nonpartisan voter registration 
drives, 

Campaign for or against political referen- 
dum questions, 

Participate as a nonpartisan poll-watcher 
or election judge, 

Attend political fundraising functions, 

Wear political buttons (off duty or, sub- 
— to certain agency restrictions, on duty), 


Participate in nonpartisan campaigns. 

The Act applies to federal employees, em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia, and cer- 
tain employees of state and local govern- 


Before 1979, the Act was enforced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission. By 
the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978, the 
Commission's investigative and prosecuto- 
rial authority was transferred to the Office 
of the Special Counsel of the Merit Systems 
Protection Board. That office currently 
bears the responsibility of adjudicating 
formal disciplinary actions filed by the Spe- 
2 Counsel against alleged violators of the 
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Н.Н. 3400, in effect, would repeal the 
Hatch Act.* It would permit an employee 
(subject to certain qualifications to prevent 
abuse of office or conflict of interest) to: 

Run for office in a partisan election, 

Hold office in a political party, 

Distribute partisan campaign literature 
and solicit votes, 

Organize and participate in political meet- 
ings, 


Publicly endorse partisan candidates and 
urge others to support them, and 
Raise funds for partisan campaigns and 


parties. 

All of these activities could be engaged in 
individually or collectively. Employees of an 
agency could form off-duty, off-premises po- 
litical clubs and work together toward polit- 
ical ends. Federal unions also could engage 
in politics, though they would probably be 
subject to the same sort of restrictions on 
the use of members’ dues as apply in the 
private sector. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Hereinafter, references to amendments 
that would be made by H.R. 3400 will be 
made not to sections of the bill but only to 
the provision of law that would be amended. 


з The text of H.R. 3400 is attached at Tab 2. 
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87321. Political Participation 


H.R. 3400 ignores the teaching of history. 
Section 7321 expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that employees should be encouraged 
to participate fully in the political process. 
This statement of policy is precisely the re- 
verse of the spirit of the Hatch Act, which is 
premised on the notion that active partisan 
political participation by federal employees 
is inimical to the interest of the public in ef- 
fective and impartial administration of the 
la 


WS. 

The Hatch Act was passed in 1939, but its 
roots are even deeper. Thomas Jefferson 
was disturbed by the political activities of 
some of those in the Executive Branch of 
the Government, and caused an order to be 
issued stating in part that “[t]he right of 
any officer to give his vote at elections as a 
qualified citizen is not meant to be re- 
strained, nor, however, given, shall it have 
any effect to his prejudice, but it is expected 
that he will not attempt to influence the 
votes of others nor take any part in the 
business of electioneering, that being 
deemed inconsistent with the spirit of the 
Constitution and his duties to it.” з 

In spite of Jefferson’s concerns about 
mixing partisan politics and routine federal 
service, the political spoils system was the 
rule until after the Civil War. In 1871, Con- 
gress authorized the President to establish a 
civil service of federal employees.“ This was 
followed by the Civil Service Act of 1883, 
known as the Pendleton Act, which іп Rule 
1 declared that ‘‘no person in the public 
service is for that reason under any obliga- 
tions to contribute to any political fund, or 
to render any political service” and that “по 
person in said service has any right to use 
his official authority or influence to coerce 
the political action of any person or body.” * 

Problems with political activity continued, 
and the Civil Service Rules were frequently 
revised. Finally, the experience of the 1936 
апа 1938 elections convinced Congress that 
the prohibition against taking an active part 
in politica] management and campaigns 
should be extended to the entire federal 
service.” The bill introduced to remedy this 
problem became the Hatch Act, named for 
its main proponent, Senator Carl Hatch (D- 
NM).* It has been amended on several occa- 
sions, but not substantially changed. 

The purpose of this brief history of the 
Act is simply to underscore the long-stand- 
ing view that partisan politics is inappropri- 
ate and indeed harmful to the fair and im- 
partial administration of the laws. Given 
this history, it is hard to view H.R. 3400 as 
the “restoration” of political rights its spon- 
sors claim it to be. 

$7322. Definitions 


The bill covers all federal employees, in- 
cluding those appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, whose politi- 


310 J. Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents 98 (1899), quoted in United States Civil 
Service Commission v. National Assocíation of 
Letter Carriers, 413 U.S. 548, 557 (1973) (herein- 
after "Letter Carriers"). In his opinion, which dis- 
missed a constitutional challenge to the Act аза 
violation of the first amendment, Justice White 
presented a concise history of the Act, Id., at pages 
551-63, from which this discussion is largely drawn. 

* 16 Stat. 514. 

* 22 Stat. 403. 

* 22 Stat. 404. 

т Earlier Civil Service Rules has been confined to 
the competitive classified service. See Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion 104 (1908), cited in Letter Carriers, supra, 413 
U.S. at 559. 

* 53 Stat. 1147. 
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cal activities traditionally have been less re- 
stricted. Employees“ covered by the act 
are defined to include all those employed or 
holding office in an Executive agency. Ex- 
ceptions are made for the President, Vice 
President, employees of the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO), and members of the 
uniformed service. 

Through what may be a flaw in drafting, 
it is unclear whether this exception means 
that the President, Vice President, GAO 
employees, and members of the uniformed 
services are free to engage in any sort of po- 
litical activity they choose, unrestricted by 
any of the prohibitions in this bill such as 
those against abuse of official position or 
on-the-job solicitation, whether they would 
be covered by the provisions of the current 
Hatch Act, or whether they would have no 
political "rights" at all—not even those, 
such as the right to run in nonpartisan elec- 
tions, presently guaranteed by the Act. As- 
suming that the intent of the bill’s sponsors 
is to continue to restrict the political activi- 
ties of these groups, these exceptions could 
be construed as a tacit admission that really 
important activities, such as those per- 
formed by the GAO and the military, would 
be jeopardized by permitting unrestrained 
political activity, and therefore that there 
are dangers of abuse inherent in the new, 
unrestrained scheme proposed in H.R. 3400. 

This section is аП the more confusing be- 
cause, whatever is meant by the exemption, 
it apparently applies equally to the Presi- 
dent and Vice President, in addition to GAO 
and the military. It is hard to imagine Con- 
gress forbidding the President to engage in 
all forms of partisan political activity: an in- 
cumbent would be forbidden to run for a 
second term, or the Vice President to run 
for President. On the other hand, it is 
equally difficult to consider а U.S. Army 
General in charge of NATO forces being 
visibly affiliated with, perhaps even an im- 
portant official of, the opposite political 
party of his commander-in-chief. While 
these arguments may seem extreme, they 
аге simply the product of а literal reading 
of the language in the proposed legislation, 
and are here set forth to illustrate some of 
the problems posed by this bill. 

Another disturbing aspect of the bill is 
the extremely broad definition of “сапаі- 
date" in $ 7322(2). A "candidate" is defined 
as any individual who seeks nomination for 
election, or election, to any elective office, 
whether or not the individual is elected. An 
individual shall be considered to seek nomi- 
nation or election if he has taken the action 
required to qualify for nomination or elec- 
tion, or received any political contribution 
other than personal services, or made any 
campaign expenditure or consented to an- 
other receiving any political contribution or 
making any expenditure in his behalf.'° 


* Presidential appointees are subject to the Hatch 
Act, but the rules are slightly different. See discus- 
sion of constitutional questions, pages 12-15 infra. 

Agencies and departments within the Executive 
Branch may adopt more stringent rules for their 
own employees. The Department of Justice, for ex- 
ample, holds even its presidential appointees to the 
standards which apply to the rank-and-file, reason- 
ing that the public's faith in fair and impartial law 
enforcement requires them to shun every appear- 
ance of partisan politics. See Memorandum from 
Attorney General William French Smith to all De- 
partment of Justice Offices, Boards, Divisions, and 
Bureaus, February 13, 1984 (advising all Depart- 
ment of Justice employees, even those exempt from 
the Act, to refrain from participating in partisan 
politics). 

19 This definition of “candidate” conflicts with 
the definition in the Federal Election 
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Since a number of privileges, such as the 
right to take leave without pay or use ac- 
crued annual leave, or even to conduct cam- 
paign activities in government offices under 
certain conditions, attach once an individual 
is deemed a candidate, this broad definition 
could permit individuals without much 
effort or commitment to invoke the special 
privileges and protections of this law. 


$ 7323. Use of Official Influence or Official 
Information: Prohibition 


Federal employee would continue to be 
prohibited to abuse official influence or in- 
formation or to use coercion for political 
purposes, and would be subject to penalties 
for violations.'! This section is intended to 
give the impression that any undesirable 
conduct which might result from allowing 
employees to engage in partisan politics can 
effectively be prevented by statutes and reg- 
ulations specifically tailored to forbid those 
acts, 

However, this section is marked by ambi- 
guity, and, as written, would be virtually im- 
possible to enforce. “Official authority or 
influence” is nowhere defined, although its 
exercise for the purpose of “interfering with 
or affecting the results of any election” or 
actual or attempted “intimidating, threaten- 
ing, coercing, commanding, [or] influenc- 
ing" is forbidden in § 7323(аХ1), (2). This 
type of conduct would run the gamut from 
informal political commentary during coffee 
breaks to outright pressure on subordinates 
to “volunteer” to help in a campaign. 
Whether or not such conduct amounted to 
an illegal act would depend on the subjec- 
tive assessment of the employee who brings 
the charge, and would be difficult to prove 
in a court or administrative hearing. 

The abuse of “official information” is for- 
bidden in subsection (b), but an exception 
may be invoked if the “official information” 
in question “is available to the general 
public.” “Official information” is nowhere 
defined. Moreover, there may be circum- 
stances in which the government official 
has access to relevant, “public” information 
collected in a more manageable format for 
government use. Although it is unclear 
whether H.R. 3400 would permit the use of 
public information compiled for government 
use and at government expense, access to 
such information could be a clear advantage 
to a candidate. For example, an official at 
the Bureau of the Census running for 
office, or managing another’s campaign, 
could enhance his (or his candidate's) 
chances at the polls through his easy access 
to relevant statistics which, although avail- 
able to the public, are not easy to collect 


Act, 2 U.S.C, $431(2). Among other things, H.R. 
3400 omits the $5000 threshold on contributions, 
which would make it substantially easier for an em- 
ployee to invoke a candidate's privileges and protec- 
tions under H.R. 3400 than under current law. 

11 These provisions would add nothing to the cur- 
rent body of federal law which criminalizes the po- 
litical abuse of federal personnel and programs. See, 
e.g., 18 U.S.C. $$ 595, 598, 600, 601, 602, 603, 606, 
and 607. In fact, certain activities which are federal 
crimes under current law 9 be decriminalized if 
H.R. 3400 were enacted. example, 18 U.S.C. 
Pe RERUM x ED разу TORO. § 607 
makes it a crime to make, any prohibited political 
contribution. This dual provision is intended to 
assure that employees are doubly shielded from 
this type of abuse. The exceptions to the prohibi- 
tion against solicitation іп $ 7324 would make en- 
forcement of these criminal statutes, most particu- 
larly proof of intent, extremely difficult. This con- 
flict could not easily be remedied through conform- 
ing amendments since it goes to the very heart of 
H.R. 3400. 
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and analyze independently or are very 
costly to acquire. This individual also might 
be inclined to devote his energies to those 
projects in which he is officially involved 
which might be helpful or useful to his po- 
litical ends. 

Employees also might be subject to pres- 
sure from others involved in campaigns to 
divulge useful information. Although the 
rules are intended to prohibit such activi- 
ties, most people are not capable of com- 
partmentalizing their lives to the extent 
that they would be able, for example, to seal 
off their extensive knowledge of foreign 
trade negotiations during the hours that 
they are actively involved in campaign strat- 
жу Те oce mnm ae 

ев. 

Section 7323(c) forbids either promising to 
confer or conferring any benefit, or threat- 
ening to effect or effecting any reprisal, or 
taking or recommending any personnel 
action through exercise of official authority 
or influence. This section could open the 
floodgates to endless litigation both by dis- 
gruntled federal employees and disappoint- 
ed contractors or grant applicants. For ex- 
ample, any employee who is passed over for 
promotion by a supervisor allied with a po- 
litical party different from his own could 
allege that it was an illegal political “гергіз- 
al.” In the case of those outside govern- 
ment, subsection (сХ1), by specifically in- 
cluding the “deprivation of any compensa- 
tion, grant, contract, license, or ruling” 
under the heading of reprisals would invite 
every disappointed contractor, grant appli- 
cant, radio station owner, exporter, or 
anyone else outside the government with a 
colorable claim of “political discrimination” 
to come into court. The opportunities for 
making such claims would presumably be 
boundless, since any number of the federal 
officials and employees with whom these 
private contractors or applicants dealt could 
be avowed activists in their chosen political 
parties. Further, it is unclear in either case 
whether the officials or employees would be 
sued in their individual capacity or in their 
official capacity, or both, and whether the 
government would stand ready to indemnify 
them for damages assessed against them, or 
carry the expense of their defense. 

Not only could those who failed to receive 
the desired government benefit sue, but 
those who alleged that another contractor 
or applicant received the contract, grant, or 
license as a political benefit would wind up 
in court. Proving or refuting such claims not 
only would be difficult, but would so expose 
the politicized nature of the federal bu- 
reaucracy as to erode any confidence re- 
maining in the general public. Subpara- 
graph (d), which asserts that Inlothing іп 
this section shall be considered to apply 
with respect to any actions if, or to the 
extent that, such actions are taken in order 
to carry out the duties and responsibilities 
of one’s position,” would do nothing but 
compound the problem of proof of political 
intent in these lawsuits, since the language 
of that section does nothing more than out- 
line the defense of counterclaim that each 
federal defendant would assert when sued. 

$ 7324. Solicitation: Prohibition 


Solicitation of political contributions or 
votes in the workplace or with government 
contractors would still be forbidden. Howev- 
er, 5 7324 is curiously limited to prevent 
only solicitation by supervisors of their sub- 
ordinates, and arguably would permit em- 
ріоуеев to solicit funds on the job from 
their supervisors, their peers, or employees 
of other offices or divisions within their 
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agency. Coercion is not dependent on hier- 
archy, and it is entirely conceivable that an 
employee who is a candidate in a state elec- 
tion might “suggest” that his supervisor, 
who resides in the same area, contribute to 
his campaign in order to preserve other in- 
terests in his neighborhood. The prohibition 
against solicitation does not apply outside 
government rooms or buildings, so presum- 
ably solicitation for campaign funds could 
take place over lunch outside the building. 
As presently drafted, the prohibitions 
against solicitation of either votes or money 
would not apply at all to individuals in gov- 
ernment service who do not receive their 
salary from Treasury funds. There are enti- 
ties in the federal bureaucracy, such as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, whose employees are compensated 
from other sources. They presumably would 
be free to solicit political contributions or 
votes on the job. 

The prohibition against solicitation like- 
wise extends to government contractors, en- 
tities regulated by the agency in question, 
or others who have “interests which may be 
substantially affected by the performance 
or nonperformance of the employee's offi- 
cial duties.” $ 7324(b). However, the follow- 
ing provision would require the Special 
Counsel of the Merit Systems Protection 
Board to prescribe that would 
exempt friends and family from the statute, 
on condition that the employee recuse him- 
self from official activities which involve 
the donors. This could lead to situations 
which would have every appearance of im- 
propriety. For example, an employee at 
NASA could accept a contribution from a 
“good friend” who happens to work for an 
aerospace contractor on the sole condition 
that he recuse himself from official activi- 
ties involving that contractor. Given the ex- 
tremely broad definition of “candidate” in 
%1322(2Х0), the bare acceptance of the 
“contribution,” without more, could mean 
that the NASA employee qualifies as a can- 
didate. Nothing would prevent that employ- 
ee from passing good words along to his col- 
leagues about the contractor—the bill re- 
quires only that he recuse himself from offi- 
cial activities. For a Congress which only re- 
cently passed strict new rules under the 
Ethics in Government Act, and proposes to 
expand postemployment prohibitions for 
former government employees, to consider 
authorizing activity that is hard to distin- 
guish from outright bribes and kickbacks is 
truly astonishing. 

87325. Political Activities on Duty, etc.; 

Prohibition 


Section 7325 of the bill would prohibit po- 
litical activities while employees are en- 
gaged in official duties, but it, too, is riddled 
with exceptions. The prohibition would 
apply only within federal buildings, so em- 
ployees at lunch outside the building would 
be unrestricted. A far more disturbing ex- 
ception appears in subsection (bX1), which 
provides that “(ayn employee may 
engage in political activity otherwise pro- 
hibited * * * if the costs associated with 
that political activity are not paid for by 
money derived from the Treasury of the 
United States.” Applied literally, this would 
permit a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System to conduct a 
Senate campaign from his Washington 
office, since the Treasury does not pay the 
bills for the Federal Reserve. Depending on 
how strictly associated costs are defined, 
one could conceive of candidates for politi- 
cal office holding rallies in auditoriums like 
the one in the Commerce Department. Be- 
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cause this bill would include associations of 
employees as well as individuals, this section 
leaves open the possibility that an agency- 
affiliated political action committee (PAC) 
would be free to hold a partisan meeting in 
the agency’s auditorium if the PAC reim- 
burses the Treasury for the use of the room. 

Curiously, subsection (bX2) of $ 7325 рго- 
vides that the prohibition against engaging 
in political activity during working hours 
would be extended to employees on govern- 
ment-related travel or working beyond 
normal hours, and would apply to employ- 
ees of the Executive Office of the President 
and to senior officials in the Executive 
Branch who are subject to Senate confirma- 
tion, and to most policy-makers. This, in 
effect, would restrict the political activities 
of senior Administration officials even more 
than the present Hatch Act, since under ex- 
isting rules, many of those officials may 
travel and accept speaking engagements 
that might be considered political in nature 
incidental to official travel in behalf of the 
Administration they serve. The opposition 
would be freer to engage in political activity 
than the party currently occupying the 
White House. 


87326. Candidates for Elective Office: Leave 


Section 7326, which provides for leave for 
employees who wish to run for office, is 
unduly generous at taxpayer expense. Em- 
ployees who wish to present themselves as 
candidates in partisan elections are entitled 
to leave without pay during their candidacy, 
and also may use accrued, paid annual leave 
for that purpose. This would permit an em- 
ployee to retain certain benefits, such as job 
security, pension, and insurance benefits, 
which he enjoys as a member of the federal 
payroll. The only condition upon which 
grant of leave may be denied is “if the ex- 
igencies of the public business so require.” 
$ 7326(c). A denial could surely be chal- 
lenged as a political reprisal under § 7323(c). 
Similarly, employees may not be required to 
take leave and may continue with their fed- 
eral jobs “unless the activities relating to 
the candidacy interfere with the employee’s 
performance of the duties of the position.” 
$ 7326(d). A finding by a supervisor that an 
employee's campaign is adversely affecting 
his work could trigger а political reprisal 
case just as surely. 

An employee who is granted leave without 
pay for an extended period, or who takes ac- 
crued annual leave, may not be replaced by 
another worker and has the right to return 
to his former employment. Under the bill, 
in theory, an entire workforce could choose 
to engage in a campaign, leaving the busi- 
ness of the agency or department unattend- 
ed. The prohibitions in $ 7323 would make it 
very difficult for supervisors to deny re- 
quests for leave, and the absent workers 
could not be replaced. No distinction is 
made between essential and nonessential 


"One could argue that the supervisor would 
even be forbidden, by the terms of the Act, from 
even discussing the matter with the employee. Sec- 
tion 7323(a) forbids not only “intimidating, threat- 


away from the job, the employee could assert that 

the supervisor was “attempting to influence” him 

not to engage in a form of political activity. Even if 

the supervisor discovers that the employee is en- 

gaging In political activity which is proscribed 

under the bill—for example, using an office photo- 
tera! 


tempt to bring that infraction to the attention of 
the employee might be viewed as a violation. 
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personnel. A large contingent of the local 
park rangers could take leave in order to 
work on a campaign and neglect the oper- 
ation of a national park. A politically active 
local U.S. Attorney’s office could cease to 
prosecute criminals for the duration of an 
election. Any attempt to grant leave to one 
employee but deny it to another would 
invite a political reprisal suit. Even more 
problems could result from candidates re- 
fusing to take leave during a campaign. 
Having an FBI special agent or the director 
of the local IRS audit office as the cam- 
paign manager for one party’s candidate 
might cause genuine concern to that candi- 
date’s opponents and to the general public. 

Moreover, an agency would have no abili- 
ty to restrict the political activities of even 
the most sensitive of its employees. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Justice has 
adopted an agency policy requiring all em- 
ployees, even presidential appointees, to ob- 
serve all of the requirements of the Hatch 
Act. Under H.R. 3400, the Department 
would have no means to prevent, for exam- 
ple, the head of the Criminal Division or a 
Deputy Solicitor General from running for 
the Senate or serving as a party national 
committeeman, or as a national party offi- 
cer. Other agencies, such as the Central In- 
telligence Agency and the Departments of 
State and the Treasury, would surely have 
similar concerns. 


Application of H.R. 3400 to Senior Presiden- 
tial Appointees: Constitutional Issues 


Those provisions of the bill which would 
limit the ability of senior political appoint- 
ees and presidential aides to engage in polit- 
ical activity pose grave constitutional prob- 
lems. H.R. 3400 virtually erases the impor- 
tant distinction between political appointees 
and other federal employees that has long 
been recognized in the Hatch Act. Under 
current law, senior presidential appointees 
and presidential aides are excepted from the 
Act's prohibition against taking an active 
part in political management or political 
campaigns.'* New $ 7323(a) would extend to 
all employees, including these officials,“ a 
prohibition on using their official authority 
or influence to affect the result of an elec- 
tion. $ 73230) would prohibit them from 
using official information for any “political 
purpose,” unless the information is avail- 


15 See 5 U.S.C. § 732). Under this section, an 
executive branch employee may not “use his offi- 
cial authority or influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with or affecting the result of an election,” 
and may not “take an active part in political man- 
Excepted from 


ty are employees paid from the 
е ооа ые эк Keng 
heads of executive and military departments, and 
presidential appointees who “'determine[] policies 
to be pursued by the United States іп its relations 
with foreign powers or in the nationwide 
tration of Federal laws." 5 U.S.C. § 7324(d) (1)-(3). 
The President, however, enjoys broad discretion to 
prohibit activities of these employees which he 
deems improper. See 5 U.S.C. § 7322. We believe 
DM een M MM ш. ое eee 


dent, employed or holding office in” an executive 
agency, but not members of the uniformed services. 


activity while on duty for presidential 
aides and high level political officials. 
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able to the public. While these limitations 
are at least arguably narrowed by subse- 
quent provisions of this section,’ they 
nonetheless appear to place substantial new 
limitations and intolerable legal limits on 
the permissible political activity of presiden- 
tial appointees. 

Of perhaps even greater concern, $ 7325 
would place а sweeping restriction on the 
ability of senior presidential aides to engage 
in "political activity" while “оп duty." The 
term “political activity" is nowhere defined 
in the ЫШ.:• This provision purports to 
apply equally to all employees, but since 
senior political appointees are “оп duty" 
twenty-four hours а day, the restriction 
would have a far greater impact on them 
than it would have on employees whose 
duty hours are limited.” Here, too, the bill's 
restrictions on senior presidential aides are 
unprecedented. 

The bill's attempt to restrict the Presi- 
dent's ability to rely upon his aides and ap- 
pointees to implement his political program 
raises the gravest questions under Article II 
of the Constitution. Depending upon how 
the vague term “political activity" is de- 
fined, the bill would to а greater or lesser 
extent impede such aides and appointees in 
their ability to carry out the decisions for 
which the President, as the politically ac- 
countable head of the executive branch, is 
alone responsible. 

These restrictions may interfere with the 
ability of executive branch officials to com- 
municate with the people on behalf of the 
President. Article II of the Constitution nec- 
essarily restricts Congress from interfering 
with the President's ability to explain the 
decisions which are entrusted to him by the 
Constitution, even if these explanations in- 
volve an activity commonly understood to 
be political.“ ! Accordingly, Congress may 


16 Section 7323(c) defines “use of official author- 
ity or influence" to “include” the promise to confer 
& benefit or the taking of any personnel action, by 
inference indicating that it means more than this. 
On the other hand, $7323(d) provides that the 
sanction shall not apply to actions taken “in order 
to carry out the duties and responsibilities of one's 
position,” which, if construed with the require- 
ments of Article II in mind, could swallow up the 
prohibition entirely. 

16 Under current law, employees are barred from 
“tak(ing) an active part in political management or 

campaigns.” See 5 U.S.C. § T 4a). 


Treasury 

See $ 7325061). This qualification is of very uncer- 
tain value given that appoini 

th 


under 

18 Under Article II, the President is constitution- 
ally required to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” U.S. Const. Art. II, § 3. It would be 
impossible for the President to perform this task if 
he could not communicate with those whose ac- 
tions are governed by the laws. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent is required by Article II to “give the Congress 
information on the State of the Union, and recom- 
mend to thelr Consideration such measures as he 
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not constitutionally restrict the President’s 
ability to communicate with the people he 
represents 19 through those he has chosen 
to assist him in this regard. 

Moreover, the several purposes underlying 
the Hatch Act, which have sustained this 
statute against First Amendment attacks, 
simply do not apply to close presidential 
aides and high level political appointees. 
See, e.g., Letter Carriers, supra, 413 U.S. at 
565-66 (Congress was justified in concluding 
that “substantial barriers should be raised 
against the party in power—or the party out 
of power, for that matter—using the thou- 
sands or hundreds of thousands of federal 
employees, paid for at public expense, to 
man its political structure and political cam- 
paigns") United Public Workers of America 
v. Mitchell, 330 U.S. 75, 98 (1947) ("Congress 
recognizes danger to the service in that po- 
litical rather than official effort may earn 
advancement and to the public in that gov- 
ernmental favor may be channeled through 
political connections”). Accordingly, we be- 
lieve that a serious First Amendment ques- 
tion would be raised by application of the 
restrictions proposed in H.R. 3400 to such 
appointees. 

Finally, in addition to our constitutional 
objections, we believe that the bill’s virtual 
eradication of the longstanding distinction 
between career civil servants and political 
appointees is seriously in error as a matter 
of policy. Since the first major steps in the 
civil service reform movement during the 
mid-nineteeth century, we have developed a 
stable system of bifurcated responsibility 
for the administration of the laws. On the 
one hand, we have the President, the Vice 
President, and a handful of federal employ- 
ees, serving solely at the pleasure of the 
President, who are chosen to help him carry 
out his constitutional responsibilities and 
policy goals. On the other hand, we have a 
large, more or less permanent, corps of civil 
servants whose duty it is to offer impartial 


expedient.” U.S. Const, 
obviously 


gress may not interfere with the President's ability 
to carry out his constitutional responsibility to exe- 
cute the laws. See, e.g.. Hart v. United States, 118 
U.S. 62 (1886); United States у. Klein, 79 U.S. (13 
Wall.) 128 (1872), holding unconstitutional 
sional attempts to interfere with the President's 
pardon power. Even when Congress acts pursuant 
to its appropriations power, its authority is not ab- 
TVT 
propriations power to establish a religion, Fast v. 
QUIS 392 U.S. 83, 104-105 (1968), or to diminish 
the compensation of federal Judges. United States 
v. Will 449 U.S. 200 (1980). By the same token, 
Congress' appropriations authority may not be used 
to intrude upon the President's Article II powers. 
2° The President, of course, “is a representative of 
the people, just as the members of the Senate and 
of the House are.” Myers v. United States, 272 U.S. 
52, 123 (1927). Indeed, “on some subjects . . the 


tional’ 
U.S. 919, 948 (1983), it is necessary to the 
ent power of the executive branch that the Presi- 
dent be able to engage in a dialogue with the citi- 
тепя of the United States. As a practical matter, 


services of his senior appointees and aides. 
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and professional service to whatever admin- 
istration is in power at a given time. While 
there always has been, and always will be, 
some friction between policy-oriented politi- 
cal appointees and the standing bureaucra- 
cy, this bifurcated or composite system has 
worked remarkably well for a very long 
time. The distinction between policy deci- 
sions and professional judgment is well un- 
derstood both within the government and 
by the public at large, as well as by the indi- 
viduals who accept political as opposed to 
career positions. 
CONCLUSION 


In sum, this bill could lead to the unprece- 
dented politicalization of the federal work- 
force. In addition to the specific concerns 
outlined above, the overall effect on the 
general public’s confidence in the fair and 
impartial administration of the laws should 
not be overlooked. If it appears that a candi- 
date of Party A has misappropriated funds, 
it will not inspire confidence to learn that 
the local U.S. attorney’s office charged with 
investigating the allegation is headed by 
that candidate’s campaign manager. If a 
federal agency’s employees’ PAC endorses a 
presidential candidate, and he loses the elec- 
tion, the public will wonder how faithfully 
that department will carry out the new 
President’s programs. If an agency manager 
goes on record supporting a candidate who 
proves successful at the polls, and subse- 
quently that agency manager receives a big 
promotion, it will make the public cynical. 
The head of the Federal Election Commis- 
sion could be the National Chairman of one 
political party or the other. The list could 
go on and on. As the foregoing examination 
of its specific provisions demonstrates, the 
proposed safeguards against abuse will be 
inadequate and largely unenforceable. H.R. 
3400 is an invitation to political corruption 
on an unprecedented scale. Although this is 
but a cursory analysis of the impact this bill 
could have on the federal civil service, the 
number and magnitude of the problems it 
reveals warrant serious consideration. 

This discussion has exposed only the most 
obvious implications of H.R. 3400. If en- 
acted, the bill could permit employees to 
run for office in partisan campaigns from 
the security of their federal jobs. It could 
open the door wide to the unprecedented 
politicalization of the federal workforce, 
and invite torrents of “political reprisal” 
litigation by employees, government con- 
tractors, and grant applicants. Two princi- 
ples central to the operation of the execu- 
tive branch—the nonpartisan administra- 
tion and enforcement of federal laws, and 
the advancement in federal service based 
solely on merit—would be extinguished. 
Safeguards real abuse would be vir- 
tually unenforceable. The public’s confi- 


Finally, the bill's extension of restrictions 
on the activity of senior political appointees 
and presidential aides raises grave constitu- 
tional concerns. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 30 seconds. 

I only want to respond to the gentle- 
man from Texas' question earlier on 
that the full committee chairman, Mr. 
Forp of Michigan, was trying to re- 
spond to and was not yielded to. 

If that type of situation occurred, 
that would be & criminal violation and 
immediately you would get ahold of 
the U.S. attorney and put the guy in 
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jail. That is & criminal act and that 
has nothing to do with this, per se. It 
is also illegal under this, but that 
would be the civil part of it. So those 
things are illegal and they are clearly 
labeled such in the bill That is why 
we have such strong support of it and 
I am sorry that the gentleman did not 
so understand it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The gentleman from Virgin- 
ia ГМг. Worr] has 6 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time do the other parties have remain- 
ing? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
TAYLOR] has 5 minutes remaining, and 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 3400 and com- 
mend our distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], and our ranking 
committee Democrat, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CLAY], and the dis- 
tinguished subcommittee chairwoman, 
the gentlewoman from Colorado ГМтв. 
ScHROEDER], and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. TAYLOR], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HORTON], and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. PasH- 
AYAN] for their outstanding job in ac- 
complishing this unprecedented, unan- 
imous endorsement of the bill The 
passage of this legislation will finally 
grant Postal and Federal employees 
the political civil rights they so much 
deserve. 

H.R. 3400 makes it clear to these 
workers that they may engage in any 
legal political activity off the job but 
not while on duty. The measure also 
enables employees to seek elective 
office and increases protection for em- 
ployees who have no desire to become 
politically active. 

Although H.R. 3400 does restrict 
Postal/Federal employees from wear- 
ing political buttons while on the clock 
or on Government property, other 
than these restrictions, Postal and 
Federal employees could engage in 
any legal political activity off the job. 
Employees may run for office without 
taking leave, as long as the campaign- 
ing does not interfere with the per- 
formance of their duties. And an em- 
ployee who requests leave without pay 
for the purpose of running for office 
can only be denied such leave by man- 
agement based on the exigencies of 
the public business. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3400 rectifies 
years of ambiguities, inaccuracies, and 
misunderstandings. With the passage 
of this bill Federal workers will finally 
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know just what they can or cannot do 
with regard to political activity. 

H.R. 3400 is à long overdue, most 
welcome development. Accordingly, I 
strongly urge my colleagues to support 
this bill. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1% 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS]. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the procedure that we 
are using today. Once again we are in 
the business of limiting debate and 
prohibiting amendments to one of the 
most important bills in our Nation's 
history, the Hatch Act. 

Now in every Congress for 50 years 
there have been efforts to revise and 
repeal this act and none have become 
law. 

Why has this act finally withstood 
so-called reform—and I hasten to add I 
always worry about what lurks under 
the banner of reform—and a constitu- 
tional challenge for five decades? It is 
not because we want to deny Federal 
employees the basic right to take part 
in the political process. That is not it. 
We want to safeguard their interests. 
Politics is not beanbag. We went 
through this in the thirties and for- 
ties. It is not a pristine environment 
now. One person’s right to participate 
is another person's not-so-friendly 
twist of the arm. It is because after an 
election or two we are going to be 
right back here and we will be consid- 
ering the amendments offered by Mr. 
Wotr, who is the best friend the Fed- 
eral employee has ever had. It could 
be that we should de-Hatch, I do not 
know. I doubt it. But maybe that is 
the case. But in doing so we at least 
owe it to the Federal work force ap- 
propriate debate and the opportunity 
for amendments to protect their inter- 
ests. To suspend the rules and pass 
such an important bill, my colleagues, 
is a grave mistake. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WOLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
very strong support of H.R. 3400, the 
de-Hatch Act reform. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of the 
Federal Employees' Political Activities Act, 
legislation for which a more apt title might be 
the civil servants' bill of rights. Federal em- 
ployees have labored for close to 50 years 
under the unnecessarily broad restrictions of 
the Hatch Act, and from where | sit, that's 50 


well-intentioned effort to bring machine politics 
to an end. 

But over the years, key elements of the 
Hatch Act have been rendered unnecessary 
by the professionalization of the Federal work 
force. Today, a firmly established merit system 


protects Federal employees from political 


Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this and legisia- 
tion. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all three sides 
have an additional 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. RAVENEL]. 

Mr. RAVENEL. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are aware of the reasons for which 
the Hatch Act was passed in 1939. But 
much time has passed and conditions 
have changed. What was mete and 
right then is wrong now, and the 
Hatch Act today makes nothing more 
than second-class political citizens out 
of millions of Americans. 

I will therefore enthusiastically vote 
for H.R. 3400. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Maryland (Mrs. MOoRELLA]. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R 3400 and I commend 
the chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan; the ranking minority 
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member, Mr. TAYLOR; Mr. CLAY, and 
Mrs. ScHROEDER for this bipartisan 
compromise legislation. 

Now, a Cabinet Secretary can host a 
fundraiser for a candidate but the 
clerical secretary in that agency 
cannot address envelopes on his/her 
own time for a candidate. 

At this point I include the following 
editorial in the RECORD: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 20, 19871 
Un-HATCH FEDERAL WORKERS 


(By Constance A. Morella) 


According to the law, а federal or postal 
employee may wear, on the job, a campaign 
button for his or her favorite presidential 
candidate. 

But it is against the law for that same fed- 
eral employee, or any other federal employ- 
ee, to host a meet-the-candidate coffee at 
home after hours. 

A federal employee may attend political 
rallies or meetings as a spectator, but may 
not participate in the rallies by carrying 
banners or placards. 

A federal employee's family car may sport 
& political advertisement no larger than 15 
inches by 30 inches, but а political advertise- 
ment posted on a federal worker's lawn may 
be no larger than 14 by 22 inches. 

A federal employee may write a letter to 
the editor expressing an opinion on а parti- 
san issue. But а federal employee may not 
seek to have copies of such а letter distrib- 
uted to five or more newspapers, nor may 
that employee write five or more consecu- 
tive such letters to one newspaper. 

The set of rules governing federal employ- 
ee participation in politics is complicated, 
inconsistent and unduly restrictive of feder- 
al employees in their free time. Known as 
the Hatch Act, the law is so confusing that 
many federal employees find it difficult to 
exercise their political rights even to the 
extent permissible. They are confused as to 
what the limits are, so they play it safe by 
staying entirely, or almost entirely, unin- 
volved. 

These Hatch Act restrictions, which are 
based on & conglomeration of more than 
3,000 separate regulatory rulings issued 
before 1940, deprive 3 million American citi- 
zens who work for the federal government 
of the political voice that is their right. 

In doing so, the Hatch Act deprives the 
rest of us of the political input of many 
members of our community. Federal and 
postal employees include some of the most 
knowledgeable and articulate citizens we 
have. 

It has been a loss to the country that sci- 
entists from the National Institutes of 
Health, inspectors from the Department of 
Agriculture, and statisticians from the 
Census Bureau have not been permitted to 
participate in politics over the 48 years since 
the Hatch Act was passed. The loss to them 
and to their communities is particularly 
Strongly felt in the Washington area, the 
home of some 350,000 federal employees. In 
Maryland's Eighth Congressional District, 
which I represent, there are some 60,000 
federal employees, about 20 percent of regis- 
tered voters, who are restricted by the 
Hatch Act. 


The House will soon be voting on legisla- 
tion to correct the Hatch Act. The Hatch 


Committee by а vote of 22 to 0. The more 
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than 280 cosponsors of the bill include all 
eight members of Congress from Maryland. 

This legislation would ban absolutely all 
politicking in the federal workplace, includ- 
ing the wearing of political campaign but- 
tons. But it would allow federal employees 
on their own time to engage in the full 
range of political activities open to other 
citizens. 

By taking this black-and-white approach— 
no partisan political activities on the job, 
any otherwise legal activities off the job— 
the Hatch Act reform bill would clear up 
the ambiguity and vagueness surrounding 
partisan political involvement by federal 
employees. 

In broadening the range of activity per- 
mitted U.S. government workers in their 
free time, the new bill would allow them to 
become active on behalf of political causes 
they believe in, or even to run for office 
themselves. 

Some say that one side effect of this in- 
creased participation would be to engender 
new respect for the federal employee, par- 
ticularly among those politicians who previ- 
ously have found it all too easy to engage in 
federal employee “bashing.” 

That will be true to some extent. But I do 
not believe that the proposed legislation will 
have a revolutionary effect even on the par- 
tisan politics of the Washington area, with 
its many thousands of federal workers. 
Those who get really excited about politics, 
who want to get involved in stuffing enve- 
lopes, working on phone banks, knocking on 
doors, are a small minority of the popula- 
tion even in an area as politically focused as 
this one. 

In fact, it has been argued that many fed- 
eral employees like the present restrictions 
because the rules provide a convenient 
excuse for avoiding political involvement. If 
that is true of some federal employees, then 
it is particularly important to note that the 
reformed Hatch Act would even more effec- 
tively protect these workers’ right to remain 
uninvolved. 

It would do so through the ban on all on- 
the-job political activities, including those 
that were previously legal. It would do so 
through a prohibition on contributions to 
the campaign of a supervisor. 

The new legislation would also toughen 
penalties for misuse of official authority or 
information and prohibit employees from 
soliciting, accepting or receiving a contribu- 
tion from a person who has or is seeking a 
contract with the employee's agency, is reg- 
ulated by the agency or has interests that 
may be affected by the performance of the 
employee's duties. Penalties for violation of 
these rules include fines, suspension, demo- 
tion, removal from specific job and disquali- 
fication from any federal employment for a 
period not to exceed five years. 

These administrative penalties for actions 
that could be construed as involving politi- 
cal coercion are backed up by criminal pen- 
alties for acts of coercion themselves. 

Working with the Congressional Research 
Service, I have determined that public em- 
ployees of some 4 states, including Mary- 
land and Virginia are already allowed lei- 
sure-time political freedom comparable to 
that permitted by the Hatch Act reform 
bill. 

I contacted the Virginia Department of 
Personnel and Training and the Division of 
Employer-Employee Relations of the Mary- 
land Department of Personnel, both of 
which have been enforcing these regula- 
tions for years. Neither could remember a 
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single complaint of political coercion involv- 
ing government employees. 
Our Constitution begins, “We the people 
' not “We the people except those in 
federal service.” The balance contained іп 
the Hatch Act reform bill is right and is 
long overdue. 
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Because I represent Maryland, I con- 
tacted the Maryland Department of 
Personnel which enforces the regula- 
tion. There have been no complaints 
registered about political coercion in- 
volving Government employees. Be- 
cause my sister State is Virginia, I con- 
tacted the Virginia Department of 
Personnel and Training and found also 
no complaints had been lodged. 

I also want to point out that in 1966 
an independent commission was estab- 
lished to look into the Hatch Act. It 
came out with recommendations that 
the Hatch Act be revised. Those rec- 
ommendations were not followed, but 
& bipartisan commission was estab- 
lished then, and even then it pointed 
out the need for change. 

Recently, I spoke to new citizens of 
the United States. Ninety-nine of 
them took the pledge to the United 
States and said they would not hold 
any allegiance to their previous coun- 
try. They were told by the judge, 
“Welcome to the great United States. 
Register to vote and get involved. Let 
your voice be heard in politics.” 

All I could think of is that we, the 
people of the United States, are cele- 
brating this great year of the 200th 
anniversary of the Constitution, but it 
sounds like, unless we pass this bill, it 
is “We, the people of the United 
States, except Federal employees.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to 
pass H.R. 3400. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
two counts I oppose this pending legis- 
lation. One is the fact that we cannot 
amend it, and I think anything this 
important should be subject to being 
hammered out on the anvil of experi- 
ence and fashioned according to the 
majority of the people, and we should 
not have to consider it on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. 

Second, let me say that we are prob- 
ably doing a disservice to our Federal 
employees. I am not sure that all of 
them want this bill to be passed as it 
is. I can recall several years ago in my 
State an instance where the head of 
the Agriculture, Soil and Conservation 
Service had a bunch of posters in sup- 
port of a candidate, and he traveled all 
throughout the State; he went to each 
one of his offices, off-loaded posters 
and handbills in each place, with the 
suggestion that this was the best can- 
didate. He was subsequently found 
out. This is the type of thing that the 
Hatch Act is intended to correct, to see 
that it does not happen. 
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I can just see any number of abuses, 
whether it be subtle coercion or 
whether it be just flagrant coercion. 
When the boss says, “This is the guy 
we like, so get out and get him elect- 
ed,” they will do it. I just think that 
tampering with the law as it is pres- 
ently written is the wrong thing to do. 
I think it is beneficial, I think it is in 
the best interest of both Federal em- 
ployees and the public in general, and 
for a change I find myself on the same 
side with Common Cause. We both 
feel that this is not the right piece of 
legislation to be passed at this time, 
and I urge my colleagues to vote 
against it. 

Mr. Speaker, today, | rise in opposition to 
H.R. 3400, the Federal Employees Political 
Activities Act of 1987, or the Hatch Act 
Reform bill. Not only do 1 oppose this particu- 
lar piece of legislation, but | oppose its consid- 
eration under the suspension of rules. A con- 
troversial bill of this nature should be debated 


With partisan politics off limits to Federal 
workers, the merit system remains intact, and 
the integrity and independence of our Federal 
bureaucracy goes unscathed. 

With the protection of the Hatch Act lifted, 
political corruption would begin with subtle po- 
litical pressures in the form of volunteer work 


potential 
Federal employees and citizens is staggering. 

Each time a Federal inspector goes out on 
the job, the opportunity for political extortion 
or blackmail becomes unlimited. 

What happens when an official of the Fed- 
eral Election Commission runs for Congress? 
Are his campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures going to be monitored like all other can- 
didates? 

In the almost—50 years that the Hatch Act 
has been in place, its legality has only been 
questioned twice by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
In both cases, the High Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the law, ruling that, “This law 
maintains proper discipline in the public serv- 
ice" and, “that it is in the best interest of this 


cil, two well-known watchdogs of Congress, 
and is adamantly opposed by the administra- 
tion. 


Mr. Speaker, let's maintain the integrity of 
the nonpartisan civil service, and keep it non- 


partisan. 

Oppose this bill. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
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the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VENTO]. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation before us, 
and I congratulate the sponsors of the 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong support of H.R. 
3400, the Federal Employees Political Activi- 
ties Act of 1987. 

This bill has the bipartisan support of every 
member of the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service as well as the cosponsorship of 
292 House Members. | commend my col- 
league, WILLIAM CLAY, chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, whose te- 
nacious efforts on this coalition and on behalf 
of Hatch Act reform over the years have re- 
sulted in the consideration of this bill on the 
House floor today. 

Mr. Speaker, today we have a historic op- 
portunity to expand the democratic political 
rights of millions of Americans. For 48 years, 
millions of Federal civilian and postal employ- 
ees have been unable to participate fully in 
the political process because of prohibitions 
on their activities contained in the Hatch Act. 
We are the less for this prohibition. We need 
the expertise and know-how of all Americans 
in the political process. By voting for Hatch 
Act reform, we can stop the unfair silencing of 
Federal workers and restore full political rights 
denied these workers for nearly half a century. 
This law has made millions of national work- 
ers second-class citizens unfairly excluding 
them from the role of participation in self-gov- 
ernment that is promised in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. 

The Hatch Act, a complex codification of 
over 3,000 administrative rulings, many con- 
tradictory, which were originally intended to 
protect Federal employees from being co- 
erced into partisan campaign work have had a 
much different effect today. While it is widely 
recognized that Federal employees do need 
protection from coercion, the Hatch Act re- 
strictions currently in place have had, and 
continue to have, chilling side effects. Due to 
the extremely complex nature of the statutes, 
many Federal employees are not sure of what 
constitutes permissible political activity. Rather 
than risk the penalties which could result from 
violating the law, many employees refrain from 
engaging in any political activity at all. In addi- 
tion, the law has been used to harass and si- 
lence union leaders, not because of any coer- 
cive activity they engaged in but because of 
political views they held which were unpopular 
with the acting administration. 

Many political activities which we associate 
with first amendment rights of free speech 
and association are barred under the Hatch 
Act. Federal employees are barred from 
speaking at local party meetings or caucuses, 
from endorsing partisan candidates, or from 
becoming delegates to political conventions. 
Under H.R. 3400, Federal employees would 
be able to engage in these and a full range of 
other political activities on their own time, off 
the job. 

Mr. Speaker, | would not support this bill if it 
did not retain the safeguards and protections 
against coercion which are necessary to keep 
a nonpoliticized Federal work force. By prohib- 
iting all on-duty political activities, and by stiff- 
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ening penalties for the misuse of authority, 
this bill actually strengthens the protections 
against coercion of the original act. Among 
other provisions, this bill prohibits the making 
or soliciting of political contributions in Gov- 
ernment buildings, and the solicitation of con- 
tributions by supervisory officials. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill represents a delicate 
balance between the need for protection 
against coercion and the need to restore polit- 
ical rights to Federal employees denied to 
them since the passage of the Hatch Act 48 
years ago. | urge my colleagues to vote for 
the passage of this historic bill. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the very distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to tell the Members how 
pleased I am to hear all of these com- 
pliments on this fine piece of legisla- 
tion. I wish I could claim credit for the 
product we have before us. It has been 
my privilege to stand with the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CLAY] on this 
issue for а good many years in the 
committee. But actually the work that 
was done to put together the compro- 
mise that is brought to us in that 
spirit today was done so well that it 
could be supported unanimously by 
the Members of both parties on the 
committee. This all took place, and 
then they came in and said to me, 
“Мт. Chairman, we have done all the 
work, апа don't get in the way." I have 
tried the best I can not to get in the 
way and not to make anybody mad 
while I am down here and mess it up. 

I think the job that the gentlewom- 
an from Colorado [Mrs. SCHROEDER], 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cray], my friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. TAYLOR], and the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HORTON] 
have done is to be commended, not 
only in being able to put together а 
bill that does the right thing but a bill 
that is so simple that Members, I no- 
ticed, who have been trying to find & 
way to talk about it or talk against it 
have had to construe the most ex- 
traordinary kind of things. 

One young Member came in the well 
and said, “What if I am called by 
somebody and told that I am going to 
have an audit next week by an agency 
of the Federal Government and he 
says, ‘Before I come in next week, I 
would like to tell you I want 250 bucks 
for my campaign for Congress“? 

He said, “What will I do?" 

I wanted to have an opportunity to 
advise the young gentleman, and I 
asked him if he would yield. So I said, 
*The answer to that is very simple. 
You call your friendly FBI office as 
quickly as possible and say, 'Somebody 
just tried to extort money from me.' 
Forget about the Hatch Act. That is 
extortion." 

It is extortion, I am sure, in the gen- 
tleman's State, as it is in mine, and it 
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is clearly extortion if a Federal or 
State employee with any power over 
you seeks to get money. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ithank the gentleman for yielding. 

I do not want to take much time 
from the gentleman, but after the 
debate I would be happy to discuss 
that with him because I do not see 
how that would be a violation under 
this new act. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman is much more forgiv- 
ing of à professional extortionist than 
I am. I am а former prosecutor and 
judge, and in my day we put scoun- 
drels and jaybirds like that in jail. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. But, Mr. 
Speaker, let me ask the chairman, is it 
not correct that under the bill that is 
currently before us, if enacted, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service agents could 
run for Congress and solicit political 
contributions? 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Yes, they 
could, but the minute they mentioned 
their job or anything connected with 
their job, they are guilty of commit- 
ting not just an offense that gets a 
spank on the hand, but under this bill 
it is a criminal offense. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. But is it my 
understanding that so long as they 
constrain those activities to off-the-job 
premises and time off, they could do 
anything they want. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Off the job 
means off the job. You do not walk 
around wearing your mailman’s uni- 
form and say, “I guess you don’t know 
I am a mailman and that I won't deliv- 
er your mail on time if you don’t sup- 
port my candidate.” He goes to the 
clink. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. In my exam- 
ple I indicated that a phone call was 
made. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, let me reassure the gentleman that 
the ghosts and goblins are like in the 
cartoon strip, they are in the closet. 
Put them back in the closet and have 
а glass of milk. Just go to bed, and 
they will not wake you up and bother 
you because they are only ghosts and 
goblins. They are not real fears. 

Mr. BARTON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FORD of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to support H.R. 3400, long 
overdue legislation that would restore 
to Federal and postal employees their 
right to participate in the Nation’s po- 
litical process. 

For far too long Federal employees 
have suffered under the yoke of the 
Hatch Act, which was written for a 
different time and for far, far differ- 
ent circumstances. No longer should 
those who serve their Federal Govern- 
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ment be denied basic rights enjoyed by 
other Americans. 

As lawmakers it is our duty to 
ensure that Federal laws fit the times. 
Clearly we have an obligation to Fed- 
eral employees in this regard. 

It is important to understand here 
that H.R. 3400 is a bipartisan compro- 
mise and is the product of extensive 
negotiations between Democrats and 
Republicans. It is supported by every 
single member of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, which I 
have the honor of chairing. It is, as 
well, supported by every major Feder- 
al employee organization, including or- 
ganizations of managers. 

At the outset, let me tell you that 
this legislation continues to forbid par- 
tisan political activity while on duty. 
It will not, as critics have suggested, 
turn the Federal work place into a po- 
litical arena. Quite the contrary. The 
language is crystal clear. Federal em- 
ployees may not engage in any politi- 
cal activity at work. 

Federal employees will, however, be 
restored to full citizenship away from 
а job. In short the bill simply says full 
citizenship off the job and no political 
activity on the job. This, I might point 
out, is a system that works well for 
many States and many foreign govern- 
ments. 

The bill contains strong, clear prohi- 
bitions for misuse of official influence. 
It provides that employees can be 
fined, fired, or suspended for misusing 
their authority as Federal employees 
to coerce others for political ends. 

I think it would be beneficial for all 
of us to recall the words of President 
Reagan when he spoke to commemo- 
rate the bicentennial of the U.S. Con- 
stitution last September on the steps 
of this very Capitol: “Active and in- 
formed citizens are vital to the effec- 
tive functioning of our constitutional 
system," he said. 

All of us have an obligation to study the 
Constitution and participate actively in the 
system of self-government that it estab- 
lishes. This is an obligation that we owe not 
only to ourselves, but to our children and 
their children. 

What the President seemed to be 
saying is that it is vital in a democracy 
to have citizen participation. And that 
should include all citizens, not all citi- 
zens except those who work for the 
Federal Establishment. American de- 
mocracy does not force any group to 
participate, neither should it exclude 
any particular group. 

Since it was passed in 1939, the cost 
of the Hatch Act to our democracy has 
been great. For nearly five decades we 
have denied ourselves the benefit of 
some of our best informed citizens in 
the governmental process. And we 
have paid dearly. 

We must remember that the Hatch 
Act was passed during a period of 
rapid expansion of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, especially during that long 
and painful decade of the Great De- 
pression when we learned the impor- 
tance of the Federal Government’s 
role in shortening the peaks and fill- 
ing in the valleys of business cycles. 

During this period there was deep 
and justifiable fear that Federal work- 
ers could be manipulated by those to 
whom they felt they owed their jobs. 
In a very real sense the Hatch Act was 
created to protect Federal workers 
from the political system and to pro- 
tect the system from Federal workers. 

There are striking differences today 
from the time the Hatch Act was en- 
acted into law. For one thing, we have 
a firmly established merit system that 
protects both the employees and the 
public from political abuse as a result 
of employment. 

And on top of this we have a sophis- 
ticated system of organizations today 
that protect employees and their 
rights. There were far fewer organiza- 
tions, and with much less influence, 
when the Hatch Act became law. 

At that time less than 32 percent of 
the Federal work force was under the 
merit system, compared to 78.6 per- 
cent today. 

It is patently obvious that the differ- 
ences today are enormous. And clearly 
the law that may have been necessary 
nearly 50 years ago is no longer appro- 
priate today. To understand this we 
need only examine how different the 
civil service is today from that time 
nearly half a century ago. 

The arguments presented in this 
Chamber then for passage of the act 
simply are not valid today. 

To believe otherwise we would have 
to believe that the spoils system, 
under which the winner won the right 
to name most of the work force, still 
exists. The fact is that when the guard 
changes at the White House today, 
the incoming President has precious 
little opportunity to place his support- 
ers and cronies in Federal jobs. 

The Hatch Act as it exists today in 
truth protects almost no one while 
working a terrible burden on those it 
was designed to protect by excluding 
them from the political process. 

H.R. 3400 has as its primary premise 
the belief that Federal employees 
should be free to engage in any politi- 
cal activity on their own time but 
should not engage in any political ac- 
tivity on the job. 

It would give Federal employees the 
right to manage campaigns, solicit 
contributions, work on phone banks, 
or even run for office while off the job 
and away from the work place. 

This is something that should have 
been done years ago. It is something 
that cannot be put off any longer. 

Mrs. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, today | rise in support of H.R. 3400, the 
Federal Employees’ Political Activities Act of 
1987. Mr. Speaker, we know that participation 
in the political process forms the bedrock of 
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our democracy. It is self-evident that our plu- 
ralistic society is strengthened by the direct in- 
volvement of its diverse elements in formulat- 
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act today to end the “second class" status 


my colleagues to join me in a resounding 

“yee” v vote for this responsible, well-crafted, 
welcome piece of legislation. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this 

legislation permits Federal workers to partici- 
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pate actively in the democratic process—a 
right cherished by all Americans—while still 
shielding them from political influence or coer- 
cion. The authors of this bill performed an ad- 
mirable service by achieving that necessary 
balance, and | congratulate them for their suc- 
cess. 

Giving Federal employees the right to par- 
ticipate in partisan politics does not mean that 
the Federal work force will be politicized. Em- 
ployees will still get and hold their jobs based 
on merit, not political connections or loyalties. 
A strong and independent civil service based 
on merit is the backbone of our Government, 
and this legislation preserves that tradition. In 
fact, the bill clarifies and strengthens current 
prohibitions on using a Federal position for 
political purposes. 

Employees would not fear pressure from su- 
periors to contribute to any political campaign 
because the bill explictly bars any political so- 
licitations of Federal employees by their supe- 
riors. 

Other safeguards exist as well. It prohibits 
the use of official authority or influence to 
interfere with the result of an election or to in- 
timidate an individual to vote or not to vote, to 
give or withhold a contribution, or to engage 
or not engage in any political activity. Further- 
more, prohibitions on the use of official au- 
thority would include promises or threats of 
certain actions, including the provision or with- 
holding of compensation, grants, contracts, li- 
censes, and rulings. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal civil service will 
remain free of political manipulation and at the 
same time, basic constitutional rights such as 
free speech and the ability to participate in the 
American system of democracy will be ex- 
tended to Federal employees. They should no 
longer be treated as second-class citizens, 
and | urge its adoption by my colleagues. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise in strong support of H.R. 3400, a bill intro- 
duced by my colleague from Missouri to re- 
store the freedom of Federal and postal em- 
ployees to participate in the political process. 

When Congress passed the Hatch Act in 
1939, it was responding to legitimate con- 
cerns about the exercise of political pressure 
on Federal employees by their supervisors, 
the misuse of patronage, and the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the civil service. Today, 
however, the Hatch Act is woefully outdated, 
and denies 3 million American citizens their 
rightful political voice. 

From the beginning, the Hatch Act was con- 
fusing in nature and inconsistent in applica- 
tion. Over nearly five decades this situation 
has worsened to the point that many Federal 
workers now restrict their political activities 
even legal requirements for fear that 
they will run afoul of the law. 

The concerns that led to the Hatch Act 
have not disappeared entirely. But H.R. 3400 
strikes an appropriate balance between pre- 
venting political abuses and promoting politi- 
cal freedom. The bill maintains and even tight- 
ens the restrictions necessary to safeguard 
civil servants and the public from political co- 
At the same time, it allows Federal and 
employees to participate more fully in our 
modern political system, and clarifies potential 
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confusion by simplifying the separation be- 
tween acceptable and unacceptable activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the unanimous vote to report 
H.R. 3400 out of committee and the bill's 
broad on the floor 
demonstrate that this is not a partisan issue. | 
urge my colleagues to support political free- 
dom by voting for this measure. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor 
of H.R. 3400, the Federal Employees Political 
Activities Act of 1987, | rise today in strong 
support of the passage of this measure. 

The Hatch Act was passed in 1939 to re- 
lieve political suffered by civil serv- 
ants. Today, the Hatch Act serves only to pre- 
vent Federal workers from participating in the 
Political process. Other Americans can stuff 
envelopes or collect signatures for a cam- 
paign. Federal workers cannot. The Hatch Act 
is so confusing in its present form that few 
Federal workers understand what is allowed 
and what is not. Because of this understand- 
able confusion, many have dropped out of any 
involvement in the election of their represent- 
atives. 

H.R. 3400 was drafted as a bipartisan effort 
to resolve this unfair prohibition. This measure 
embodies the concept that Federal employees 
should enjoy the same constitutional rights as 
other employees during nonwork hours. The 
bill maintains, and in many instances in- 
creases, restrictions and penalties against em- 
ployee or supervisor abuses while clearing up 
the more than 3,000 vague and often arbitrary 
rules and regulations embodied in the current 
Hatch Act. 

To replace the current Hatch Act, H.R. 3400 
takes a straight forward . The funda- 
mental concept behind H.R. 3400 is that Fed- 
eral employees can fully participate in the po- 
litical process on their own time, but cannot 
engage in political activities on the job. Civil 
servants are allowed to manage campaigns, 
raise money, and even run for elective office, 
but these activities must take place on the 

"8 own time. 

The bill prohibits political activity on duty in- 
cluding partisan voter registration drives and 
the wearing of partisan buttons and pins. H.R. 
3400 spells out, with specificity, prohibitions 
against misuse of official authority; misuse of 
Official information; political pay-offs; contribu- 
tions to superiors; solicitations to government 
contractors, regulated industries, and others 
over which the Federal Government has con- 
trol; on-the-job political activities; and use of 


| applaud the efforts of the chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, the 
chairwoman of the Subcommittee on Civil 
Service and the ranking minority members 


and | urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting the passage of H.R. 3400. 
Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, here 


ation and trying to slip it through on the Sus- 
pension Calendar. The House should not be 
trying to change the 48-year-old policy of a 
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nonpolitical civil service under suspension of 
the rules. 

There are problems with the Hatch Act. The 
regulations enforcing it are often confusing, 
and some of the restrictions on the political 
activities of Federal employees are too strict. 
But H.R. 3400 is not perfect either; and the 
House should be able to discuss it, and pro- 
pose amendments to make it a better piece of 
legislation. The last time the House consid- 
ered reforming the Hatch Act, it took over 5 
hours of debate. And even then, the bill could 
not survive a Presidential veto. 

Mr. Speaker, if you want a piece of legisla- 
tion that will actually become law, this is not 
the way to go about it. | ask my colleagues to 
vote “по” on the motion to suspend the rules 
and pass H.R. 3400. Let's give this important 
issue the time and consideration it deserves, 
under an open rule. 

Mr. DAUB, Mr. Speaker, | support H.R. 
3400, the Federal Employees Political Activi- 
ties Act of 1987. 

Do we want to treat Federal employees like 
second-class citizens? The answer is clearly 
"no"; however, since 1939, when the Hatch 
Act was passed, Federal employees have not 
been allowed to participate in the political 
process like all other citizens. Now is the time 
for Congress to allow Federal workers to exer- 
cise their first amendment rights of free 
speech, free assembly, and free association. 

H.R. 3400 will return Federal employees 
back to the status of equal citizenship. 

This legislation will also tighten restrictions 
at work and clarifies already banned activities 
such as political payoffs and coercion. 

This bill will prohibit employees from 
"giving, offering, soliciting, accepting, or re- 
ceiving a political contribution as a means of 
influencing an individual's vote in general or 
against a specific candidate or measure." Fur- 
iher, an employee would not be allowed to 
give a contribution from a subordinate. 

The Federal Employees Political Activities 
Act of 1987 will also prohibit the use of “offi- 
cial authority or influence" to interfere with 
election results or to "intimidate, threaten, 
coerce, command, or influence" an individ- 
ual's vote, political contribution, or political ac- 
tivity. 


Government workers must be aware of 
what political activities they can't participate in 
while on the job. The clarification of the Hatch 
Act will reduce political abuse in the work- 
place. 
long-time supporter of Hatch Act 
reform, | welcome the opportunity to vote in 
favor of this important legislation. 

Mr. McCANDLESS. Mr. Speaker, the Hatch 
Act, passed in 1939, protects about 3 million 
Federal and postal workers from political pres- 
sures, and helps to ensure a nonpartisan civil 
service work force. Limiting political activity of 
Government workers has allowed a merit-pro- 
motion program to operate, and has helped to 
keep Government offices almost completely 
free from corruption. 

We do not need to lose this advantage 


now. 

The bill to revise the Hatch Act, H.R. 3400, 
would be a step in the wrong direction. It 
could better be called a backward slip down a 
dangerous slope and a loss of the high 
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ground gained by civil servants less than 50 


years ago. 

The Hatch Act was passed to cure the seri- 
ous problem of political coercion in the Feder- 
al work force. It has been upheld as constitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. It provides two 
very significant protections. The first is to pro- 
tect Government workers from threats, both 
real and perceived, if they fail to adopt or en- 
dorse a particular partisan political view. In 
passing the act, Congress recognized that 
subtle pressures on Government employees 
are often extremely difficult to document. 

The second protection is to shield the 
public from threats, both real and perceived, 
from Government workers. Those threats 
could include the use of Government positions 
to coerce contractors to contribute to certain 
candidates; possible pressure on people deal- 
ing with the Interna! Revenue Service; or 
undue influence over applicants from agencies 
dispensing grants or loans. Again, subtle pres- 
sures would be difficult to document. 

The job of Government workers is the effi- 
cient operation of the Federal Government 
with equal treatment of all taxpayers, regard- 
less of political persuasion. The best way for 
Federal agencies to maintain efficient service 
is to be nonpartisan. H.R. 3400 would drasti- 
cally alter the present delicate balance of pro- 
tection for both civil servants and the general 


public. 

As President Ford noted when he vetoed a 
similar Hatch Act reform in 1976, 

Present law does not bar all political activ- 
ity on the part of federal employees. They 
may register and vote in any election, ex- 
press opinions on political issues or candi- 
dates, be members of and make contribu- 
tions to political parties, attend political ral- 
lies and conventions, and engage in a variety 
of other political activities. What they may 
not—and, in my view, should not—do is at- 
tempt to be partisan political activists and 
impartial Government employees at the 
same time. 

Mr. Speaker, those members of Federal 
workers' unions who are supporting H.R. 3400 
should remember that the current law pro- 
vides important protection when the worker is 
evaluated for job performance. The only true 
way to protect civil service from partisan politi- 
cal harassment is to shield it from partisan 
politics altogether. Only a total ban gives em- 
ployees a plausible excuse from not participat- 
ing in politics. Without such a ban, an employ- 
ee will always feel pressure to favor the 
boss's or the union's cause. 

Moreover, at the expense of Federal em- 
ployees, lawyers will reap a bonanza. Any 
Federal employee reprimanded or not promot- 
ed, for whatever reason, will be encouraged to 
sue on grounds of political bias. 

The so-called safeguards in the legislation 
are not strong enough, and could not be 
made strong enough, to hold back the poten- 
tial tide of abuse inherent in this bill. Let's not 
return to the old spoils system that predated 
civil service. Let's reject H.R. 3400. 

Mr. MYERS of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in strong support of the bill H.R. 3400. | be- 
lieve that Hatch Act reform legislation is long 
overdue and urge my colleagues to support 
this measure. 
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Critics of Hatch Act reform legislation claim 

that revising the 48-year-old law will, in effect, 
politicize the Federal work force and turn the 
bureaucracy into a giant political machine. 
This is simply nothing more than a far-fetched 
scenario that lends little credibility to Federal 
employees. 
I do not believe that because an individual 
works for the Federal Government that his or 
her personal freedoms should be restricted. 
Federal employees are taxpayers and should 
enjoy the same rights and privileges that 
every American is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Some of my colleagues quote Thomas Jef- 
ferson in an attempt to outline historical argu- 
ments against the Hatch Act reform proposal. 
Jefferson’s concerns may have been justified 
in the early 1800’s for the few hundred civil 
servants that existed then. And there could 
have been just reason in the 1930’s for the 
Hatch Act when only a few hundred thousand 
people worked for the Federal Government. 
Today, with almost 3 million individuals on 
Uncle Sam's payroll, Hatch Act provisions 
interfere more with personal liberties rather 
than protect the Federal work force. 

The fate of any democracy is dependent 
upon the active participation of those who live 
under the system. Unfortunately, recent fig- 
ures from the U.S. Census Bureau reveal that 
only 46.6 percent of all Americans bothered to 
vote in the 1986 general election. 

Greater participation by U.S. citizens in the 
electoral process ensures the high quality of 
those seeking public office. Good, honest, and 
responsive government is dependent upon all 
Americans exercising their right to participate 
and vote in each election. 

The sad fact is that because of the ambigui- 
ty surrounding the Hatch Act, most Federal 

choose not to participate in State, 
local, and Federal elections because of fear 
of crossing the fine Hatch Act line. Citizens of 
our country should be encouraged to get in- 
volved in helping select our leaders; we 
should not restrict the rights of some of 3 mil- 
lion Americans. 
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turn the Federal work force, as some have 
suggested, into a giant political machine. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe that the time is right 
for Federal employees to enjoy the privileges 
of political freedom and urge my colleagues to 
join with me in support of Hatch Act reform 
legislation. 

Mr. PASHAYAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
strong support of the bipartisan legislation to 
reform the Hatch Act. H.R. 3400, the Federal 
Employees Political Activities Act of 1987, is 
the product of lengthy negotiations between 
the minority and majority members of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. | commend the ranking member 
GENE TAYLOR, as well as Chairman BILL 
FORD, PAT SCHROEDER, and the sponsor of 
the legislaton, BILL CLAY. 

І should like to emphasize to all my col- 
leagues that Hatch Act reform is no longer a 
partisan issue. My colleagues on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee reported 
this legislation to the floor by a unanimous 
vote of 22 to 0. 

| am proud to have been able to participate 
in the drafting of this historic legislation. | be- 
lieve that the bill represents a worthy compro- 


. The 
bill is a fair balance between the right to free 
expression and the need to insulate the Fed- 
eral work force from politicalization. The bill 
wil clear up the and vagueness 

itical activity by Federal 


bodied in this historic 


Hatch Act is examined in the context of the 
Federal environment and economic conditions 
of 50 years ago, it makes a great deal of 
sense. However, this is not the depression of 
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cussed openly and freely оп the House floor 
in order that we meet this responsibility. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, | rise as а co- 
sponsor and strong supporter of this bill, H.R. 


ciety, and we have deprived the world's great- 
est democracy of the vital contributions these 
people could otherwise make. 

This legislation before us offers a very rea- 
sonable approach to this injustice. It states, in 
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ask of all other citizens. In many cases, these 
sacrifices are unnecessary and unfair. The 
Hatch Act is a perfect example of this injus- 
tice and | strongly urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting H.R. 3400 in an effort to cor- 
rect this injustice. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
in strong support of H.R. 3400, legislation to 
restore to Federal and Postal employees their 
right to participate fully in the democratic proc- 
ess. 
At the present time, 41 States either ex- 
pressly permit, or at least do not prohibit, 
public employee participation in most general 
campaign and partisan political activities 
during their off-duty hours. 

The political activities of Federal employees, 
however, are restricted by more than 3,000 
regulations which enforce the Hatch Act. H.R. 
3400, which was unanimously approved by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, clears up all the confusing, and often con- 
tradictory, limitations which are now placed on 
political participation by civil servants. 

H.R. 3400 gives Federal employees the 
option of participating in partisan election 
campaigns as well as allowing them to raise 
funds or even run for office. But the bill also 
which are needed 


ing fines, job termination, or jail. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3400 is a bipartisan com- 
promise supported by 292 cosponsors. | urge 
my colleagues to support this historic, and 
long-overdue 


Mr. HOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
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employees since it was enacted by Congress 
in 1939. Despite the clear rules of the Civil 


Service Commission, Congress passed the 
Hatch Act out of concern for the immense 
popularity of President Franklin Roosevelt 
during a period of rapid growth in the Federal 
Government. There was a belief that the 
many new employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be coerced into supporting the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Certainly, this is a potential concern about 
every administration, and since the establish- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission, rules 
have been put in place to protect Federal 
workers from political pressures. The replace- 
ment of the politically appointed Civil Service 
Commission with the Merit Systems Protection 
Board, was a key step away from politically 
motivated rulings in favor of a merit based 
employment system. The legislation being 
considered today keeps those protections in 
place. Specifically, it prohibits on-the-job politi- 
cal activity, official coercion, job required politi- 
cal activity or campaign contributions. It also 
prohibits Federal employees from soliciting, 

or receiving contributions from indi- 
viduals who either have or are seeking a con- 
tract with the employee's agency. 

The legislation also clarifies the political ac- 
tivities in which Federal employees may par- 
ticipate. Generally, Federal would 
be able to participate in the full range of politi- 
cal activities which are fundamental to our 
democratic government, as long these activi- 
ties take place on employee's personal time. 
Furthermore, they would be able to request 
leave of absence to run for office without 
being denied leave for reasons other than 
public business reasons. 

Under current law there are many uncertain- 
ties and unfair circumstances regarding the 
participation of Federal employees in political 
campaigns. Many of the current Hatch Act re- 
strictions are contradictory and confusing. In 
an effort to protect the integrity of Federal 
employees, we have erected barriers that in- 
trude on their private lives and deny funda- 
mental constitutional 

Mr. Speaker, | strongly believe that this leg- 
islation corrects many of these injustices and 


will not occur. This legislation frees Federal 
employees from the unfair restrictions on their 
rights to participate in the political process 
without compromising the integrity of our civil 
service. | urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of H.R. 3400. 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, | rise to ex- 
press my support for H.R. 3400, the Hatch Act 
reform bill. This is perhaps the most important 
and overriding issue affecting civil service em- 
ployees we will consider this Congress. 

We need not indulge in a debate on the 
reasons for the current Hatch Act. It was nec- 
essary then as it is now for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to guard against partisan politicking 
by its labor force. 

H.R. 3400 maintains this protection. In fact, 
by clarifying accepted and unaccepted prac- 
which has marked the inadequacy and inef- 
fectiveness of the current Hatch Act. 
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It has been argued that H.R. 3400 is an 
empowerment of labor unions, a destruction 
of the balance in our democratic system and 
a deterioration of relations within the bureauc- 


racy. 

This is not an issue of labor versus man- 
agement. It is an issue of free speech. And 
H.R. 3400 recognizes the necessity of sepa- 
rating such civil practices from the regular 
business of Government. 

Forty-one States permit or do not prohibit 
participation by their employees in political 
and campaign activities during their off-duty 
and nonworking hours. Once again, the Feder- 
al Government is following the lead of the 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, what we are doing today is re- 
storing a constitutional right which has been in 
limbo for nearly 60 years, reaffirming our corn- 
mitment to nonpartisanship in the bureaucracy 
and recognizing the value placed on free 
speech by the majority of our State govern- 
ments and Members of this body. 

1 commend the authors of Н.Н. 3400 for of- 
fering this necessary reform, and | urge my 
colleagues to join me in supporting its pas- 


sage. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposi- 
tion to H.R. 3400, the Federal Employees Po- 
litical Activities Act of 1987, or, what is more 
commonly referred to as the Hatch Act reform 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary reason that | must 
oppose H.R. 3400 today is because of the 
parliamentary procedure under which the 
Members of the House will have the opportu- 
nity to debate the legislation. Or, what | really 
should say is | oppose H.R. 3400 because of 
the parliamentary procedure under which the 
Members of the House will not have the op- 
portunity to debate the legislation. 

| say this, Mr. Speaker, because allowing 
Н.Н. 3400 to come to the floor without any 
opportunity for amendment or meaningful 
debate on the controversial issues is a traves- 
ty against the legislative process and those of 
us in the minority. 

| strenuously object to the use of this parlia- 
mentary procedure which normally is reserved 
for those issues universally considered to be 
noncontroversial. H.R. 3400 is not universally 
considered to be noncontroversial. 

Mr. Speaker, now | would like to tell you 
and my colleagues just why H.R. 3400 is con- 
troversial. It is a serious matter which should 
receive a full review by all Members because 
it cuts to the heart of the integrity of the Fed- 
eral work force. 

The proponents of H.R. 3400 claim that 
while the legislation allows Federal employees 
to participate voluntarily in off-duty political ac- 
tivities, it protects them from coercion and 
protects the Federal work force in the aggre- 
gate from divisiveness and politicization. 

1 do not believe that H.R. 3400 contains 
adequate safeguards against these very real 
and potentially devastating threats to the 
public trust which has been vested in our Fed- 
eral work force. 

Proponents of H.R. 3400 also claim that 
Federal employees have been disenfran- 
chised from the political process. In some 
cases and to some degree that may be true. 
However, | strongly believe that without a 
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Federal work force of unquestioned integrity, 
we may find ourselves with political processes 
that mean absolutely nothing. This is the 
greater danger. 

Let me just share with you some of the po- 
litical activities that are allowed under the cur- 
rent Hatch Act. Federal employees may: regis- 
ter and vote as they choose; display a political 
button, badge, or bumper sticker; assist in 
voter registration drives; publicly and privately 
express opinions about candidates and 
issues; take an active part in nonpartisan elec- 
tions; contribute money to political parties and 
candidates; attend political fundraisers; attend 
political conventions, rallies and meetings; join 
political clubs or parties; sign nominating peti- 
tions; actively campaign for or against refer- 
enda, constitutional amendments and munici- 
pal ordinances; and hold public office in cer- 
tain circumstances. 

| would hardly call the above list of allow- 

able activities as evidence of disentranchise- 
ment." 
Now let me describe a situation which might 
occur where the above allowable activities ex- 
panded as envisioned by H.R. 3400. 

For example: A Federal worker whose su- 


the bill to ensure the continued integrity 
Federal work force. 1 do not want to 
sponsible for stripping Federal employees 
their protections against coercion, 
leaving threadbare the integrity which is the 
heart of good government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
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The time is long overdue when Federal em- 
ployees should be able to openly and actively 
choose to play a role in the political process. 
Hatch Act reform is necessary in order to pro- 
vide Federal employees with the same rights 
to be involved in the political system that are 
given unquestionably to all other Americans 
who choose to live and work within our Na- 
tion's Democratic framework. 

Mr. SMITH of Texas. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that the House leadership has not 
afforded the House an opportunity for full 
debate on reform of the Hatch Act—an impor- 
tant issue which goes to the heart of how this 
Nation is governed and represented. 

| support expanding the rights of Federal 
employees in order to allow them the fullest 

participation in the political arena. But 
the House will not be able to fully address this 
issue because we have been prevented from 
offering perfecting amendments under the 
floor procedure mandated today. 

The procedure of suspending the rules has 


debate and modification is not desired. Con- 
sidering the Hatch Act reform bill under sus- 
pension prevents us from considering an im- 
portant amendment crafted by my colleagues, 
Mr. FRENZEL and Mr. BARTON. This amend- 


jections. Mr. Speaker, it is time the House 
leadership quite trying to rope and tie the 


Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, may I in- 
quire how much time remains to the 
three parties? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

MURTHA). The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Worr] has 7% minutes re- 
maining, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. TAYLOR] has 4 minutes remain- 
ing, and the gentlewoman from Colo- 
rado [Mrs. ScHROEDER] has 5 minutes 
remaining. 
Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand that each side has one speaker 
remaining, so I yield myself the bal- 
ance of my time to close debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 7% minutes. 

(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
woman from Maryland [Mrs. Mor- 
ELLA] said that there have been no 
complaints under the Hatch Act. She 
said she called the State of Virginia to 
inquire. 

Since 1979 there have been 759 com- 
plaints under the Hatch Act itself. 
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It was also said that all the Federal 
employees support this. That is just 
not accurate. The Senior Executive 
Association took a poll of its members 
just the other day, and 67 percent fa- 
vored keeping the Hatch Act and 24 
percent favored changing it. I had a 
districtwide questionnaire in 1983, and 
66 percent of the 23,000 constituents 
responding wanted to keep it and 19 
percent wanted to change it. The 
Members should know that this bill is 
opposed by most Federal employees. 
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We can list all the groups, but the 
Federal employees oppose this legisla- 
tion. They oppose it, because they are 
afraid of it. 

I was a Federal employee before I 
left to join this body. I ran for Con- 
gress in 1976 leaving the Department 
of the Interior. 

I will tell the Members, the Federal 
employee believes that the Hatch Act 
is the best protection that they have. 
What is permitted under this law will 
be what is expected, and is bad, bad, 
bad public policy. 

We will be in this body in years to 
come if this passes investigating cor- 
ruption and abuse, because political 
appointees will put pressure on the 
Federal employee. 

When the Reagan administration 
came in, one of the first moves of the 
Administrator of GSA was to transfer 
& husband and wife, one to Philadel- 
phia and one to New York, because 
they had been involved in the Carter 
administration. 

The gentlewoman from Colorado 
knows of that case of the husband and 
wife, one to New York and one to 
Philadelphia, so do not tell me that 
there will be no harassment, and that 
the Federal employee has no reason to 
be concerned. 

I would not object to some changes 
in the Hatch Act. We can make some 
substantive changes. That is not the 
issue today. 

The issue is fairness. One Member 
said this is not the American way. An- 
other Member said it is not fair. An- 
other Member said it is a question of 
democracy and the right to speak, and 
that is what we are asking, the right 
to amend. 

Mr. Speaker, procedures like this 
can be used to bring up bills under sus- 
pension of the rules, and they radical- 
ize Members. Members feel abused, be- 
cause they do not have the opportuni- 
ty to offer legitimate amendments. 

Common Cause made the case when 
they said, “No opportunity for any 
Member to offer amendments. We be- 
lieve this expedited procedure will pre- 
vent a full and thorough deliberation 
of the major issues that are involved 
removing the Hatch Act’s protection.” 

I say to the Members on both sides 
of the aisle, what harm would there be 
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to give the Members an opportunity to 
offer some perfecting amendments to 
improve this legislation? The answer is 
clearly none. 


As I said earlier, some of the Mem- 
bers may be in support of changing 
the Hatch Act. Some of the Members 
may be opposed; and some of the 
Members who do not have any Federal 
employees in their districts may not 
care at all. 

The Members ought to care about 
allowing amendments to be offered 
that will protect and keep the Federal 
agencies and our good Federal work 
force from being politicized. 

I hope the Members will care about 
democracy, the American way and free 
speech; and I hope the Members will 
defeat this bill under suspension and 
give a number of the Members the op- 
portunity to offer amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for a no vote on 
suspension, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had a long de- 
bate on this. No Member can quibble 
about the shutting off of debate. 

Even though this bill has come 
under suspension, we have had a free 
flow of arguments and discussion, and 
I think that that is good. 

I am a little bit intrigued by some of 
the Members who say we are flouting 
the rules of the House or the proce- 
dure by not having this under a rule. 
Some of the Members here today who 
have been making those statements 
talked to me about this bill, and indi- 
cated that they would like to offer 
amendments. 

I asked those Members, what amend- 
ments they would like to offer. The re- 
sponses ranged from everything like 
doing away with harassment, doing 
away with protection on harassment, 
intimidation on employees, letting 
unions handle voter registration. That 
has already been taken care of in the 
bill. 

Also there was the union checkoff of 
dues for political purposes, and we said 
that we have taken care of that in the 
bill. 

The Members talked about cam- 
paigning on Government time. That 
has been prohibited in this bill. 

Wearing campaign buttons while 
you are on the job, that has been pro- 
hibited in the bill. 

When we get done talking about it, 
the Members say, “Well, I really do 
not guess we have got any amend- 
ments to offer.” 

The fact is, this bipartisan commit- 
tee cleaned this bill up before we 
brought it to the floor. 

There is not a lot that can be done 
to improve this bill other than to 
defeat it, if you want to deny the Fed- 
eral employees of this country a 
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chance to participate in the political 
process that they work for. 

I do not want to go home to my dis- 
trict and tell my Federal employees, 
and I do not have ail that many of 
them, that I denied you the right to 
participate in the political process on 
your own time, when you go home at 
night to lick envelopes or go door to 
door, whatever you want to do. 

I do not want to do that, and I do 
not think that there are very many 
Members on either side in this House 
that want to go home and tell their 
Federal employees that we have 
denied them their constitutional right 
to exercise their political influence on 
their own time, their own clock, when 
they go home at night. 

There are prohibitions against solici- 
tation of funds from superiors. There 
is as much protection in here for the 
Federal employee who does not want 
to participate in the political process 
as there is the ones that do. Nothing 
could be more fair than this. 

I will say to the Members, I am a 
conservative Republican. Maybe there 
are more Democrat Federal employees 
than there are Republicans, but I do 
not know. I doubt if there are. 

I think that Federal employees are 
just as concerned about the future of 
this country, about our education, 
about our defense, about fiscal respon- 
sibility as anyone else. They are good 
taxpaying citizens. 

They have a right to participate, and 
I hope that we on the Republican side 
will give a resounding vote to restoring 
to them the rights that are theirs as 
citizens to participate on their own 
time freely and voluntarily in this 
great process that we have called de- 
mocracy. 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CLAY], 
who has been the father of this bill 
and has been walking this bill through 
all sorts of briar patches for a long 
time, and has really put in so many 
hours. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
сеа for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, we, have waited a long 
time to consider reforming the Hatch 
Act. Ten years ago this House passed а 
similar measure which was vetoed. 
H.R. 3400, the Federal Employees' Po- 
litical Activities Act of 1987, would not 
be before us today receiving such seri- 
ous consideration were it not for the 
efforts of the distinguished minority 
leader, Вов MicHEL, the ranking Re- 
publican on the Post Office Commit- 
tee GENE TAYLOR, and all the Republi- 
can members of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee who have 
joined this effort. What we now bring 
before the House is & bill which was 
arrived at through a true bipartisan 
effort. I certainly appreciate and com- 
mend my colleagues on the other side 
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of the aisle for their time, patience, 
and hard work in reaching this signifi- 
cant breakthrough. Mr. Speaker, I am 
also grateful to the chairman of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, BILL Forp, the chairwoman of the 
Civil Service Subcommittee, Par 
ScHROEDER, and all my fellow Demo- 
crats in making this legislation a prior- 
ity issue. 

When I testified earlier this year 
before the Subcommittee on Civil 
Service, I presented a historical per- 
spective of the Hatch Act as well as re- 
lating my personal opinions concern- 
ing the devastating effect it has had 
on Federal employees by limiting their 
right to freely participate in the politi- 
cal process. I will not repeat that earli- 
er testimony, I prefer to highlight 
some of the comments. 

Enactment of the Hatch Act in 1939 
was clearly a congressional overreac- 
tion to fear of the growing influence 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
during a period of rapid growth of the 
Federal bureaucracy. It was an overre- 
action by Congress to abuses, not of 
voluntary political activity, but to co- 
ercion and kickbacks by employees 
and recipients in Federal relief pro- 
grams. At that time, less than 32 per- 
cent of the Federal work force of 
950,000 was under the classified merit 
system. Today’s Federal work force 
has approximately 3 million employ- 
ees of which 78.6 percent are covered 
and protected by the merit system. 
Today, we have а well-entrenched 
merit system that shields both em- 
ployees and the public from political 
influence and coercion. 

Without public hearings or extensive 
debate, enactment of the Hatch Act 
put into law over 3,000 administrative 
rulings of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. These 3,000 administrative rul- 
ings still govern today. The law is con- 
fusing and overly broad. The adminis- 
trative rulings are not understood by 
either the public or the Federal and 
postal employees to whom the rulings 
apply. 

There is no evidence that enactment 
of Hatch Act reform legislation would 
politicize the Federal civil service. 
There is no evidence that voluntary 
political activity in any way diminishes 
the ability to maintain good govern- 
ment. Instead what the Hatch Act has 
done for almost 50 years is to infringe 
on the constitutional rights of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of assem- 
bly of 3 million dedicated Government 
workers. Allowing public employees 
only the exercise of the vote is not 
synonymous with political freedom. 
Rather, Mr. Speaker, it is a charade, а 
farce, a disgrace. Voting is merely the 
bottom line of the complex political 
process. Voting is the last event to 
take place in that tedious, long effort 
of successful campaigning. Participa- 
tion at every level of the process is 
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necessary to decide who will be candi- 
dates on the final ticket. Months of 
expressing opinions, persuading 
friends, relatives, neighbors—making 
telephone calls, hosting teas—are re- 
quired to select one’s choice. Only if 
the right to exercise these legally per- 
missible functions is afforded—can a 
citizen enjoy political equality. Such 
activity determines who will speak for 
voters in a truly representative gov- 
ernment. This intrusive political “gag 
order” imposed on Federal employees 
should be lifted. 

H.R. 3400 will restore to Federal em- 
ployees the right to participate in the 
political process the same as all other 
persons. It prohibits political activity 
while on duty, in a Federal facility, in 
the uniform of a Federal job, or while 
using any vehicle owned or leased by 
the Government. 

The bill has stronger prohibitions 
against official coercion than existing 
law. Federal employees cannot use of- 
ficial authority or influence to inter- 
fere with the result of elections or to 
intimidate any individual to vote or 
not to vote, to give or withhold a con- 
tribution, or to engage or not to 
engage in any political function. It 
makes it illegal for Federal employees 
to use official information for any po- 
litical purpose, unless the information 
is also readily available to the public. 

The bill prohibits solicitations of po- 
litical contributions by superiors and 
Federal employees may not give, re- 
ceive, or solicit a political contribution 
in a Government building. Employees 
may not solicit, accept, or receive a 
contribution from or give a political 
contribution to, a person who has or is 
seeking a contract with the employee’s 
agency, if regulated by the agency, or 
has interests which may be affected by 
the performance of the employee's 
duties. 

H.R. 3400 provides that Federal em- 
ployees, on their own time, would be 
as free as any other American to 
engage in lawful political activity. 
They may run for partisan political 
office, as long as the campaigning does 
not interfere with the performance of 
their duties. Requests for leave with- 
out pay or annual leave to run for 
office may be denied by agency man- 
agement based on the justified needs 
of the public business. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 3400 authorizes 
the special counsel of the MSPB to 
issue regulations and to enforce the 
administrative prohibitions concerning 
political activity. Actions brought by 
the special counsel would be brought 
under the general disciplinary action 
procedures of section 1207 of title V. 
The MSPB could impose any penalty 
provided by that section. 

This bill has widespread support as 
indicated by the fact that 292 Mem- 
bers of the House have cosponsored it. 
As the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee stated in its report, Ameri- 
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can democracy flourishes when its citi- 
zens are actively involved in the Politi- 
cal System." The House today has a 
unique opportunity to permit 3 million 
educated men and women to partici- 
pate fully in this process. Passage of 
this legislation will end an era of mis- 
guided and paternalistic treatment of 
Federal workers and demonstrate the 
high regard and respect this body has 
for their judgments. 

I urge my colleagues to vote for pas- 
sage of H.R. 3400. 

Mr. Speaker, debate on this impor- 
tant legislation has come to a close. 
The arguments have been scholarly 
and informative. Proponents, in my 
opinion, have effectively and persua- 
sively rebuffed the fears and specula- 
tions of those who predict chaos if the 
bill is enacted. 

Passsage of this legislation will in no 
way impair the effectiveness or impar- 
tially of government. Protections pro- 
vided for under the merit system will 
not only remain intact but will be 
strengthened. Allegations of politiciz- 
ing the Government work force are 
unfounded and unrealistic. The integ- 
rity of the men and women working in 
the Federal system should not be com- 
promised or disparaged by innuendo or 
insinuation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is based on 
something much more fundamental— 
the concept of liberty and justice. The 
impetus for passage of this legislation 
is so eloquently voiced in the first 
amendment to our constitution when 
stated: Congress shall make no law, 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
the right of the people peaceably to 
assembly, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue before us is 
clear and precise. You either believe 
that the constitutional framers intend- 
ed to guarantee freedom of speech to 
all Americans, including Federal work- 
ers, or you do not. You either believe 
Federal workers are just as honest, 
just as law abiding, just as responsible 
as their counterparts in the private 
sector, or you do not. 

I believe its time to lift this onerous 
yoke from the necks of our employees. 
I urge my colleagues to vote yes. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 3400, the Federal Employees' Po- 
litical Activities Act of 1987. 

The Hatch Act was enacted nearly 
50 years ago to correct alleged abuses 
in the civil service system. It has long 
since served its original purpose. It 
now precludes Federal employees from 
engaging in almost all political activi- 
ties, thereby denying them the funda- 
mental right to participate in our Na- 
tion’s political process. With subse- 
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quent laws enacted by the Congress to 
protect Federal employees from politi- 
cal coercion, the time has come for us 
to remove these outdated restrictions 
and allow our dedicated Federal work- 
ers to exercise their full rights of citi- 
zenship. 

H.R. 3400 would permit Federal em- 
ployees to run for political office, work 
for or manage political campaigns, and 
raise money on behalf of political can- 
didates. At the same time, it strictly 
prohibits an employee from participat- 
ing in any of these partisan activities 
while on the job, or if these activities 
should interfere with the employee's 
job performance. It also explicitly for- 
bids political solicitations of Federal 
employees by their superiors. 

This bill is supported by all Federal 
employee unions and has bipartisan 
support in the Congress. H.R. 3400 will 
preserve the integrity of the civil serv- 
ice and I urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentlewoman 
from Colorado [Mrs. ScHROEDER] that 
the House suspend the rules and pass 
the bill, H.R. 3400. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to clause 5 of rule I and the 
Chairs prior announcement, further 
proceedings on this motion will be 
postponed. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter, on H.R. 3400, the bill just con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentlewoman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


STIKINE RIVER REGION ACCESS 
STUDY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 100-134) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, November 
17, 1987.) 


UNITED STATES AND JAPAN— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 100-135) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read, and together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and ordered to be printed. 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Tuesday, November 
17, 1987.) 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
1451, OLDER AMERICANS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1987 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 308 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Н. Res. 308 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be їп order to consider 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 1451) 
to amend the Older Americans Act of 1965 
to authorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1988, 1989, 1990, and 1991; to amend 
the Native Americans Programs Act of 1974 
to authorize appropriations for such fiscal 
years; and for other purposes. АП points of 
order against the conference report and 
against its consideration are hereby waived. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MunTHA). The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MOoAKLEY] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of debate only, I yield the 
customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. LOTT], 
pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 308 
is & rule which waives all points of 
order against the conference report on 
H.R. 1451 and against its consider- 
ation. H.R. 1451 is the Older Ameri- 
cans Act Amendments of 1987. At the 
outset, Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer my 
commendation to the members of the 
conference committee for their dili- 
gent and complete efforts in reporting 
& bill to the House which has garnered 
bipartisan support and is sure to be 
signed by the President. The bill in- 
cludes authorizations for fiscal years 
1988 through 1991 for the important 
and effective programs which are op- 
erated under the authority of the 
Older Americans Act. These programs 
include grants for the provision of sup- 
portive services to needy and home- 
bound senior citizens; for the provision 
of home-delivered and congregate 
meals; and for the provision of surplus 
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agricultural commodities to nutrition 
agencies that serve the elderly. The 
bill would also reauthorize the Native 
Americans Programs Act for 4 years. 

Mr. Speaker, conferees retained pro- 
visions contained in the House-passed 
bill that will enable States to establish 
programs for the prevention of the 
abuse of older individuals. Elder abuse 
is а growing problem in our Nation 
and it is time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to respond by assisting States in 
their efforts to deal with its occur- 
rence. H.R. 1451 would also establish a 
new program under which nonmedical 
assistance would be provided to frail 
older individuals. This program is ex- 
pected to be especially helpful to the 
growing number of victims of Alzhei- 
mer's disease. I would commend the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KILDEE], for his initiative in authoring 
this new program. 

The conference committee's bill also 
includes a new program for research in 
the treatment of Alzheimer's disease 
апа а program of grants to States for 
demonstration projects in the provi- 
sion of home health care assistance to 
low income individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, the programs of the 
Older Americans Act are very popular 
and have proved to be uniquely effec- 
tive in improving the lives of older 
Americans. During Rules Committee 
consideration of this conference 
report, Members from both sides of 
the aisle testified in favor of a rule 
which would make possible its consid- 
eration by the full House. I urge adop- 
tion of the rule and of the conference 
report. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding me the customary time. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 308 
waives points of order against the con- 
ference report on H.R. 1451, to amend 
and extend the Older Americans Act 
Amendments of 1965, and against con- 
sideration of the report. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MOAKLEY] has 
just described, the rule provides that 
the conference report shall be consid- 
ered as having been read when called 
up for consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, Га like to take just a 
moment now to point out some of the 
provisions the conferees included in 
this conference report that I think are 
important. 

The legislation made in order by this 
rule reauthorizes the Older American 
Act for 4 years, through fiscal year 
1992, and in general increases authori- 
zations levels for each program by 5 
percent each year. 

It authorizes about $1.6 billion in 
fiscal year 1988 for State and local 
agencies for adult day care centers, 
legal services and transportation serv- 
ices, and the Meals on Wheels Pro- 
gram. 
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The conference report authorizes 
five new programs: in-home services to 
the frail elderly; State grant assistance 
to meet special needs; preventive 
health education and promotion; pre- 
vention of abuse of older individuals; 
and outreach to food stamps, SSI, and 
Medicaid recipients. 

The conference report expands title 
VI, Grants for Indian Tribes, repeals 
title VII, the unfunded Older Ameri- 
cans Personal Health Education and 
Training Program, and authorizes a 
1991 White House Conference on 
Aging. 

It also reauthorizes the Native 
American Programs Act through fiscal 
year 1991, which includes provisions to 
make Native Samoans eligible for the 
program and authorizes a new $3 mil- 
lion demonstration project for a re- 
volving loan fund for native Hawaiians 
to promote economic development. 

The report made in order by this 
rule is the result of the months of 
hard work of the conference. 

It is certainly a very important pro- 
gram, and while I might make some 
changes in the emphasis, I think that 
many of the parts of this older Ameri- 
cans law have been very helpful to our 
elderly, and if there is any segment in 
America that we should be particular- 
ly concerned about, it is our elderly 
poor. I think this Older Americans Act 
does that, so I would support this rule 
and the conference report. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the committee on confer- 
ence, I urge passage of this rule and 
will join my colleagues in supporting 
the conference report on the Older 
Americans Act amendments. The con- 
ference agreement on H.R. 1451 con- 
tains several provisions under the ju- 
risdiction of the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. These provisions 
which focus on the health and medical 
needs of our elderly citizens compli- 
ment the other social, legal, and sup- 
port services authorized in the bill. 

The health provisions included in 
the conference agreement are modest 
demonstration programs to further 
our understanding of the medical serv- 
ice treatment and educational needs of 
individuals afflicted with Alzheimer’s 
disease and those low income individ- 
uals who would benefit from medical 
services provided in the home. The 
conference agreement authorizes $5 
million for grants to States for demon- 
stration projects to identify and pay 
for home health services for elderly 
and nonelderly individuals in an effort 
to reduce costly institutionalization. 
The bill also authorizes $5 million for 
grants to States for demonstration 
projects to coordinate and develop 
programs for treatment, legal counsel- 
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ing, and educational services for Alz- 
heimer’s disease patients and their 
families. I believe these programs will 
enable States to develop innovative 
methods for caring for Alzheimer’s 
disease patients and other individuals 
outside the hospital and nursing home 
settings. The conferees expect that 
these pilot projects will provide the in- 
formation and guidance necessary to 
better direct Federal spending 
through Medicare, Medicaid, and 
other public health service programs. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this bipartisan legislation. 
H.R. 1451 will provide worthwhile 
services to our Nation’s older Ameri- 


cans. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, for 
purposes of debate only, I yield 1 
minute to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
[Ms. Олкав1, who is the author of the 
first Elderly Abuse Act. 

Ms. OAKAR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

I want first of all to compliment the 
gentleman from Michigan for shep- 
herding through this very important 
act. 
You know, when you think of the 
fact that we have 37 million Ameri- 
cans that this act serves and that the 
cost is $1.6 billion, which is a very, 
very small amount by way of compari- 
son, considering the fact that we have 
increased the Pentagon spending in 
the last 6 years by $200 billion, I think 
it puts everything in perspective. 

This is a very important act. It is an 
act that was begun in the sixties. We 
still have not fulfilled the commit- 
ment of what the Older Americans 
Conference at the White House in the 
sixties said that we should do. People 
are living a lot longer, but this certain- 
ly is a step in the right direction. I am 
delighted that the elder abuse portion 
is finally within the framework of the 
Older Americans Act, because that is a 
critical problem. Most people do not 
want to talk about the fact that there 
are an awful lot of abused children, 
there are a lot of abused older Ameri- 
cans as well, and we really ought to 
address that problem, so I want to 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, for including that and all 
the other great areas that mean so 
much to our elderly. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Ohio for 
her great contribution. 

Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 308, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
1451) to amend the Older Americans 
Act of 1965 to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1988, 1989, 
1990, and 1991; to amend the Native 
Americans Programs Act of 1974 to au- 
thorize appropriations for such fiscal 
years; and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the conference report 
is considered as having been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
November 9, 1987.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
KILDEE] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. JEFFORDS] will be recognized for 
30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE]. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to be able 
to bring to the floor the conference 
agreement on H.R. 1451, the Older 
Americans Act Amendments of 1987. 

This bill reflects the concern and co- 
operation of a number of Members on 
both sides of the aisle and in both the 
House and Senate who are recognized 
for their leadership and advocacy on 
behalf of the elderly. 

Mr. Speaker, more than 25 years ago 
Congress had the foresight to pass leg- 
islation creating the Older Americans 
Act. 

Through the years, the act has 
evolved into a series of programs that 
have responsibly and consistently ad- 
dressed the needs of older Americans. 

Whether it be transportation serv- 
ices, homemaker services, congregate 
or home-delivered meals, participating 
in senior center activities, or finding 
employment through the community 
service employment program, the 
Older Americans Act provides the life- 
line that enables the elderly in Amer- 
ica to remain independent in their own 
communities. 

The conference report on H.R. 1451 
reauthorizes these vital programs for 
four additional years and includes sev- 
eral important new efforts intended to 
address the needs of the elderly. 

These include— 

New provisions to significantly 
strengthen the long-term care Om- 
budsman Program; 

Language which will expand services 
provided through titles III and VI to 
older Indians; 

A new authorization for States to 
conduct programs related to the pre- 
vention of abuse, neglect, and exploi- 
tation of the elderly; 

Funding for outreach to locate low- 
income elderly individuals who are eli- 
gible, but not receiving SSI, Medicaid, 
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or food stamps and to assist them in 
obtaining such benefits; 

And а program to authorize a White 
House Conference on Aging in 1991. 

Mr. Speaker, I am particularly 
pleased that the conference agreement 
contains a new initiative, which I 
sponsored, to authorize additional 
funds for certain nonmedical, in-home 
services to the frail elderly. 

These nonmedical services would be 
available for those who require assist- 
ance with activities of daily living but 
who do not have а medical condition 
which would meet the eligibility or 
coverage standards for Medicare. 

These in-service programs for the 
frail elderly are morally responsible 
because they help frail older Ameri- 
cans stay in their homes and maintain 
their independence and their dignity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, they are also fis- 
cally sound to support these communi- 
ty-based services as an alternative to 
more expensive institutionalization. 

My colleagues have heard me say 
many times that the role of Govern- 
ment is to promote, protect, defend, 
and enhance human dignity, and I try 
to be guided by that on every bill that 
comes before the House. 

I can think of no better way to pro- 
mote and protect human dignity than 
to provide those kinds of services that 
make it possible for frail individuals to 
remain independent in their own 
homes. 

Mr. Speaker, the House-passed reau- 
thorization bill contained two provi- 
sions intended to provide additional 
guidance on how the advocacy respon- 
sibilities of the act are to be carried 
out. Because there were no similar 
provisions in the Senate bill, the advo- 
cacy language was an item of disagree- 
ment to be resolved by the conferees. 

Careful review of the two provisions, 
including consultation with attorneys 
of the American Law Division of the 
Congressional Research Service, lead 
to the conclusion that instead of 
making things more clear, the com- 
bined effect of these amendments 
could lead to further confusion. 

So with the approval of the major 
senior citizen interest groups, the con- 
ferees agreed to return to existing law. 

Since 1978, Mr. Speaker, advocacy 
provisions have been an important 
part of this act, and I want to empha- 
size that these provisions cannot be 
administratively overriden. 

The Senate ЫП contained two 
amendments which were not in the 
House bill dealing with in-home serv- 
ices and testing of certain Alzheimer's 
drugs. The conference agreement con- 
tains a modified version of the Alzhei- 
mer's drug testing provision and two 
demonstration projects for in-home 
services. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1451 also provides 
for the reauthorization of а second 
program which, like the Older Ameri- 
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cans Act, is administered by the De- 
рес of Health and Human Ѕегу- 
ces, 

The Native American Programs Act 
seeks to promote the economic and 
social self-sufficiency of reservation 
and  nonreservation based Indian 
tribes and organizations, native Hawai- 
ians, and Alaskan Natives. 

H.R. 1451 would extend this pro- 
gram for 4 additional years at such 
sums as may be necessary. 

There are two provisions included in 
the agreement concerning this pro- 
gram, and we have two new programs 
included; one would make native 
American Pacific islanders, who have 
not been included before, eligible for 
services under the Native American 
Programs Act. The other would create 
a demonstration revolving loan fund 
to benefit native Hawaiians with eco- 
nomic development. 

Once again, I want to thank those 
Members who offered their valuable 
input and assistance during consider- 
ation of the act. I would particularly 
like to thank the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. JEFFORDS], who has worked 
so hard and so long on this bill, with 
great insight and great sensitivity; the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Haw- 
KINS], the chairman of the full com- 
mittee; the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TAUKE], the ranking minority member 
on the subcommittee, who has been 
just so helpful with his sensitivity and 
his insight into these programs. 

I would like to thank all the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans. I would like to 
thank the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Коүвлі1, and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Bracer], and the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] 
for their input on this legislation. 

I also want to extend my thanks to 
Senator MATSUNAGA and his fine staff 
for their hard work and cooperation, 
and for my staff, the staff on the ma- 
jority and the minority, for their work 
on this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1451 was original- 
ly approved by the House on May 28 
by а vote of 379 to 8 and just last week 
the Senate voted 93 to 0 to approve 
the conference agreement. 

I urge my colleagues to join me 
again in supporting the conference 
agreement for this important legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 1451, the 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 
1987. 

Programs authorized under the 
Older Americans Act are, in my judg- 
ment, among the most needed, cost-ef- 
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fective and successful programs which 
we as а Congress have enacted. The 
conference report under consideration 
this afternoon extends, through fiscal 
year 1992, the statutory authority for 
all of the major activities conducted 
under the act of 1965. 

Authorization levels for expiring 
Older Americans Act titles include an 
annual increase of 5 percent. In reali- 
ty, these funding levels reflect adjust- 
ments for inflation and should ensure 
that all Older Americans Act programs 
continue to operate at the current 
services levels. 

In the development of the 1987 
amendments, the Subcommittee on 
Human Resources heard from expert 
witnesses who appeared before us here 
in Washington. Another invaluable 
source was the testimony heard in the 
course of field hearings held in Ver- 
mont, Michigan, and Iowa. At these 
hearings, we had candid and informa- 
tive exchanges of ideas with State and 
local officials who are in the front 
lines daily in operating programs to 
meet their senior citizens’ special 
needs. And, perhaps, most important- 
ly, we had an opportunity to hear di- 
rectly from seniors who are participat- 
ing in programs made possible 
through the Older Americans Act. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to 
invite the subcommittee to visit my 
State of Vermont and to learn first 
hand of our successes and the special 
challenges confronting rural areas in 
providing services to their elderly resi- 
dents. On March 28, the subcommittee 
traveled to Montpelier. During the 
course of that hearing, we received 
some data that should give all of us a 
better idea of who is being served by 
some of our most successful Older 
Americans Act programs. 

Looking first at the title III congre- 
gate meals programs: 73 percent of 
Vermonters who participate are 
women; 59 percent are over the age of 
10; 62 percent live alone; and 51 per- 
cent of these folks live on less than 
$500 a month. 

With regard to our State’s home de- 
livered meals programs, approximately 
50 percent of home delivered meals 
are served to frail, isolated people in 
their homes; women account for 81 
percent of the home delivered meals 
recipients; 56 percent over the age of 
80; 59 percent live alone; and 63 per- 
cent live on less than $500 monthly. 

Statistics rarely give us the 
“human” picture. Testifying on behalf 
of the Central Vermont Council on 
Aging, Mr. Marty Levin cited several 
examples that illustrate just how im- 
portant the older Americans nutrition 
programs are in our State. Let me 
share one of these examples with you. 
On one very frigid morning, workers 
at a congregate meal site in one of our 
smaller towns called a 16-year-old 
woman to inform her that the car 
scheduled to take her to the (congre- 
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gate) meal site would not start. Rather 
than missing her site day, she walked 
three-quarters of a mile in 15 below 
zero (weather) in order to get there. 

I would like to make brief mention 
of another item in the conference 
report that will provide meal assist- 
ance under the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram to certain adult day care centers. 
Federal support for two meals and one 
snack or supplement per participant 
per day is provided under the Child 
Care Food Program. 

Adult day care centers generally pro- 
vide less than 24-hour-a-day services to 
frail elderly and disabled persons, 
thereby enabling them to remain in 
their communities. The services pro- 
vided under an individualized plan of 
care include medical assistance, reha- 
bilitation services, meals, transporta- 
tion, and, of course, respite care. Cur- 
rently, there are approximately 1,300 
centers nationwide serving an average 
of 19 impaired adults daily. The aver- 
age age of persons served by these cen- 
ters is 72; over two-thirds of the par- 
ticipants are women whose average 
annual income is below the poverty 
line—averaging $458 per month. It 
should be further noted that adult day 
care centers determined to be eligible 
to participate in the Child Care Food 
Program may also receive cash or com- 
modity assistance under the nutrition 
programs authorized under title III of 
the Older Americans Act. They 
cannot, however, receive benefits or 
reimbursements from both programs 
for the same meal served. As the origi- 
nal author of this change, it was my 
intent to improve the quality of—as 
well as to increase the number of 
meals that may be offered to the frail 
elderly, the chronically disabled, and 
to persons suffering from Alzheimer’s 
disease who spend full days in this 
type of care-giving setting. 

We were privileged to have several 
ladies appear before us who partici- 
pate in our Title V Community Service 
Employment Program. One of these 
was Ms. Joyce Ryder, who has been 
able, thanks to title V funding and the 
support of Vermont Associates—one of 
our title V contractors—to complete an 
educational program that has pre- 
pared her for employment with a non- 
profit human services agency. She did 
this while in her mid-fifties. I believe 
that Ms. Ryder spoke for title V par- 
ticipants everywhere when she said 
(and I quote): 

Many other people are not aware of what 
it is like to be fifty-five or older and be with- 
out employment or enough financial securi- 
ty to pay the necessary costs of living. We 
want to work and we want a satisfactory 
wage.* .. 

Certainly the Great American Dream is 
not a reality for many of us. The opportuni- 
ty to work and train for a job through the 
Older Americans Act is providing dignity 
and hope.* * * 
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Living at a time in history where every 
place you turn emphasis is on youth, the 
problems of the older person are not gener- 
ally considered. More and more people are 
living longer and the need to have meaning- 
ful jobs with sufficient pay will be mandato- 
гу for the American economy. * * * 

Certainly the chance to work and train 
through the Older Americans Act * * * is 
one worthwhile method to empower people 
in this age bracket to reach for a more 
secure future which will include high self 
esteem, dignity, and a better quality of life. 

In а word, the conference report 
that has been hammered out reaffirms 
our support for and commitment to a 
number of programs that have im- 
proved the quality of life for millions 
and millions of senior citizens in com- 
munities throughout the Nation. 

All too often, we find that participa- 
tion in one federally assisted program, 
such as title V, deprives a person of 
other needed services. Such is the case 
with title V. Title V participants have 
been forced to chose between afford- 
able, federally assisted housing, and 
the opportunity for education and 
training that will make them self-suf- 
ficient. Similarly, many title V work- 
ers have found that their modest title 
V earnings may deny them Food 
Stamp Program benefits. 

To eliminate these unconscionable 
choices, the conference agreement pre- 
cludes the consideration of any wages 
received from title V employment in 
determining their eligibility for or 
level of benefits received under any 
federally assisted housing programs or 
the Food Stamp Program. 

What new initiatives are incorporat- 
ed in the conference agreement? 

Authored by our distinguished sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE], a new 
part D has been added to title ПІ 
which authorizes in-home services for 
frail older individuals, including in- 
home supportive services for elderly 
who are victims of Alzheimer’s disease 
and related disorders. Families of 
these victims are also eligible for simi- 
lar services. Annual authorizations of 
appropriations for Part D are $25 mil- 
lion. 

In recognition of the need to assist 
the States in better meeting the needs 
of older persons who are in long-term 
саге facilities, the conferees have 
agreed to a series of changes which 
clarify and expand on the nature of 
complaints which are to be investigat- 
ed by ombudsmen. Moreover, States 
must now ensure that no representa- 
tive of the State ombudsman office 
will be liable under State law for good 
faith performance of official duties. 
States must further ensure that will- 
ful interference with the performance 
of duties of ombudsmen personnel are 
unlawful and that retaliation or re- 
prisals against residents of long-term 
care facilities or employees of such fa- 
cilities are prohibited. 
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For the specific purposes of the 
State Ombudsman Program, the con- 
ference report authorizes $20 million 
annually. 

Another new authority is contained 
in part Е of title ПІ. Under the terms 
of the newly added part E, the Com- 
missioner on Aging shall make grants 
to the States for the purpose of satis- 
fying special unmet needs unique to 
their elderly populations. Allowable 
activities include, but are not limited 
to: Transportation associated with 
services provided under title III; out- 
reach regarding such services; and tar- 
geting to senior citizens who are in the 
greatest economic or social need for 
such services. States would have maxi- 
mum flexibility in the use of their spe- 
cial needs grants in tailoring programs 
and services which they can demon- 
strate are compatible with the objec- 
tives of the Older Americans Act. Over 
the years, in our desire to ensure that 
States are investing adequate re- 
sources in an ever-growing list of spe- 
cific supportive services, we have ear- 
marked Older Americans Act dollars. 
In so doing, States may be hampered 
in their efforts to respond to emerging 
needs that are unique to their own 
aging community’s special unmet 
needs. 

I offered this amendment during the 
Education and Labor Committee’s 
markup of H.R. 1451 and I am pleased 
to report that it was incorporated in 
the final conference committee report. 
Authorization levels for the Assistance 
for Special Needs Program are $25 mil- 
lion each for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
and “such sums” for fiscal years 1990 
and 1991. 

Mr. Speaker, historically the Older 
Americans Act has enjoyed strong bi- 
partisan support. The conference com- 
mittee report reaffirms our support 
for programs that—in the words of the 
distinguishd subcommittee chairman— 
“promote, protect, defend and en- 
hance the human dignity” of our 
senior citizens. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to adopt the conference 
report on the reauthorization of the 
Older Americans Act. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time at this 
moment, but I will reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to yield 6 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. TAUKE]. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, nearly 9 
months ago, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. KILDEE] in- 
troduced H.R. 1451, a bill to reauthor- 
ize the Older Americans Act of 1965. 
This bill has been carefully nurtured 
and has grown considerably since that 
time, and today, we deliver to the 
House the final product of several 
months of labor. 

H.R. 1451 has received а great deal 
of attention this year, and it has trav- 
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eled extensively since its conception. It 
has been to Montpelier, VT; Flint, MI; 
and Algona, IA; where testimony was 
heard on its development. Additional- 
ly, dozens of experts appeared in 
Washington to offer suggestions and 
advise on the proper formation of this 
legislation. 

The primary subject of all of this 
scrutiny is the Older Americans Act of 
1965. The fundamental structure of 
this act survived these months of in- 
spection intact, and the underlying 
framework of the act has emerged un- 
damaged in the conference report we 
have before us. The popular and effec- 
tive congregate and home-delivered 
meals programs will continue to serve 
millions of elderly nationwide. Sup- 
portive services will continue to be 
provided and senior centers will con- 
tinue to receive funding upon enact- 
ment of this conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, as the ranking Republi- 
can on the subcommittee which con- 
sidered this legislation, I support this 
conference report. Iowa's over-65 pop- 
ulation currently represents 14.3 per- 
cent of the State's population, which 
places it third among all States in its 
percentage of elderly residents. In the 
over-75 age group, Iowa has an excep- 
tionally high number of citizens. 
There are 128,000 Iowans between the 
ages of 75 and 84, and an additional 
45,000 Iowans over the age of 85. Iowa, 
in fact, leads the Nation in the percent 
of its population age 85 and over. I am 
particularly concerned about the abili- 
ty of the Older Americans Act pro- 
grams to meet the needs of these older 
individuals. 

I am especially supportive, there- 
fore, of the provision in this confer- 
ence report which expands in-home 
services to the frail elderly. I believe 
this provision appropriately empha- 
sizes and directs funds to this highly 
vulnerable population. Many of the 
frail elderly would be forced into long- 
term care institutions if it weren't for 
the assistance they receive under the 
Older Americans Act. Enabling these 
individuals to remain independent in 
their own homes is therefore not only 
humane, but very cost-effective. 

Unfortunately, the act has also 
gained some new wrinkles as a result 
of this reauthorization that are not as 
attractive. The act will carry some 
added weight and potential expense 
over the next 4 years that may not be 
effective. Although well-intentioned, I 
am concerned that some of these 
changes and additions will overburden 
the aging network and unnecessarily 
limit the flexibility of the network to 
meet local needs. 

Nine months ago I noted that the 
Older Americans Act network will be 
faced with new challenges and greater 
demands in the 1990’s and beyond. 
The number of elderly in this country 
is increasing rapidly, traditional care- 
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givers are becoming scarce, апа the el- 
derly population is becoming more and 
more diverse. Moreover, as the baby 
boom ages, a larger and larger percent- 
age of our population will be old. Serv- 
ices provided through the Older Amer- 
icans Act must be able to adapt to 
meet these dramatic demographic 
changes—the so-called graying of 
America. 

Rather than taking a comprehensive 
approach to these challenges, howev- 
er, this conference report offers а 
piecemeal solution to a wide variety of 
needs. This report includes a total of 
18 separately authorized, individual 
programs, doubling the number of pro- 
grams authorized in the act prior to 
this reauthorization. This is not a con- 
structive way to legislate, nor is it an 
effective way to distribute funds. 

I ат concerned that we have not 
only fragmented the funding for Older 
Americans Act services in this legisla- 
tion, but that in the process we have 
also diluted the mission of the agen- 
cies that carry out these programs. I 
believe that this dilution of mission 
may severely hamper the effectiveness 
of and weaken support for the Older 
Americans Act. Thus, while I support 
this conference report, I caution those 
who will carry out its mandates to be 
wary of overextending their resources 
and diluting their mission to the detri- 
ment of older individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
is not à perfect document, but it will 
ensure the continuation of important 
services to our Nation's elderly. The 
Older Americans Act provides nutri- 
tion and support services that are an 
integral part of the daily routine of 
millions of elderly Americans. I urge 
my colleagues to join me in supporting 
this conference report and the vital 
services that it represents. 
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Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may consume to 
the gentlewoman from Nebraska [Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise today in strong 
support of the conference report on 
the reauthorization of the Older 
Americans Act. The social services au- 
thorized by this legislation help 
ensure that older Americans have a 
greater opportunity to live with in- 
creased independence, dignity, and 
have greater opportunities for growth 
and fulfillment in their mature years. 

Because of the Older Americans Act, 
many more of our Nation’s elderly are 
able to live independently in their own 
homes. This increased independence is 
made possible through a wide variety 
of support services administered at the 
community level, and such as home- 
delivered meals, home medical care, 
and shopping assistance. 
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My home State of Nebraska has an 
enormous senior citizen population. 
Out of the 435 congressional districts 
in this country, mine ranks 33d in 
both the number and percentage of 
persons 65 and older. 

There are 107,000 people over age 60 
in my district, and 16,000—or 15 per- 
cent—receive continual and intensive 
services under the Older Americans 
Act. From July of last year to March 
of this year, 40,000 service hours were 
spent in my district assisting the elder- 
ly in a wide variety of handyman and 
housekeeper services, from 
electrical and plumbing work to help 
with cleaning. 

For over 20 years now, the Older 
Americans Act has been an invaluable 
source of community support for our 
Nation’s senior citizens. All of this at a 
minimal Federal investment. This 
Congress can do no greater service to 
our country’s older population than by 
strongly supporting reauthorization of 
the Older Americans Act. I urge my 
colleagues to support this legislation. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to close by again commending 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KILDEE] and all of the staffs, as well as 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
TAUKE], for their tremendous coopera- 
tion all through this process. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. VISCLOSKY]. 

Mr. VISCLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would first like to commend Mr. 
KILDEE, chairman of the Human Re- 
sources Subcommittee, and Mr. TAUKE, 
ranking minority member, for their 
leadership and the outstanding 
manner in which they have conducted 
all the proceedings concerning this 
legislation. 

With the passage of the Older Amer- 
icans Act in 1965, Congress created a 
new Federal program specifically de- 
signed to meet the social needs of 
senior citizens. Although they may re- 
ceive services under many other Feder- 
al programs, the Older Americans Act 
is the primary vehicle for the organi- 
zation and delivery of social services to 
our senior citizens. 

Today, the Older Americans Act is 
еу-п more important in light of the 
growing size of our senior population. 
In 1986, 16.6 percent of our population 
was 60 years of age or older; by 2020, 
this portion of our population is pro- 
jected to be 24 percent. The number of 
people older than 60 will rise by 77 
percent in the next 30 years. 

The legislation before us retains the 
basic structure of the act, but makes 
several important adjustments. I am 
particularly pleased that two amend- 
ments I offered have been retained in 
the conference agreement. The two 
amendments deal with minority par- 
ticipation and client-attorney privi- 
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leges for those seeking legal assist- 
ance. 

The purpose of the minority partici- 
pation measure is to reemphasize to 
the State and area agencies that Con- 
gress originally intended minority par- 
ticipation to be an important compo- 
nent of the act. It requires area aging 
agencies to write provisions into con- 
tracts that detail how the provider will 
“satisfy the service needs of low- 
income and minority senior citizens.” 
Furthermore, these plans must identi- 
fy the number of low-income and mi- 
norities in the service area and de- 
scribe the methods to be used to satis- 
fy their needs. 

Despite the fact that the act re- 
quires services to be targeted to low- 
income and minority individuals, mi- 
nority participation in some Older 
Americans Act programs has dropped 
as much as 25 percent during the 
1980’s. This provision addresses this 
concern. 

The second amendment assures that 
the client-attorney privilege is ex- 
tended to those providing legal assist- 
ance and their clients under the Older 
Americans Act. Some area agencies, in 
order to evaluate the use of title III-B 
funds, have required that contracted 
legal assistance providers make avail- 
able the names and addresses of the 
clients served. I fear that many senior 
citizens might avoid seeking legal as- 
sistance if they believe others would 
discover that they used publicly 
funded legal services. This legislation 
greatly diminishes this possibility. 

Overall, this measure addresses the 
needs of our country’s senior citizens 
and does so in a fiscally responsible 
manner. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in supporting this important meas- 
ure. 

Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Indiana. He has 
been a very effective and very diligent 
member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, | support H.R. 
1451, the Older Americans Act of 1987. Since 
coming to Congress, | have labored on behalf 
of our elderly population in a number of 
causes and recognize the importance of this 
legislation. 

The authorization of the conference report 
will continue many necessary programs and 
establish new programs which are farsighted 
and will soon become an integral part of the 
older American community. 

Among the new programs in this bill are the 
following: In-home services to the frail elderly, 
State grant assistance to meet special needs 
of older individuals, prevention of older individ- 
ual abuse programs, and preventive health 
education and promotion. 

Supportive services and senior center, con- 
gregate nutrition services, community service 
employment for older Americans, USDA sur- 
plus commodities, home-delivery nutrition 
services, and research, training, and discre- 
tionary programs are the major service pro- 
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grams authorized under this bill in fiscal year 
1988. 

| wholeheartedly endorse the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Older Americans Act and com- 
mend all those who support this legislation. 

Мг. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today іп 
order to commend the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor for bringing forth a magnificent 
piece of legislation in the conference report 
оп Н.Н. 1451, the Older Americans Act 
amendments. 

Under the able leadership of the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
Representative KiLDEE, the conference com- 
mittee determined that the programs which 
have proven to be so vital to the welfare of 
our senior citizens will be reauthorized for an- 
other 4 years. 

As a cosponsor of H.R. 1451, | am pleased 
to render anew my wholehearted support for 
the measure as it has emerged from confer- 
ence consideration. The final agreement, in 
my opinion, is sincere, prudent, and effective 
in its efforts to meet the social service needs 
of our elderly Americans, and | believe that it 
is only fitting for us to thank Mr. KILDEE, as 
well as his able staff, for the fine work that 
has been done in conference with the other 


The conference report includes a number of 
provisions that | have advocated and encour- 
aged. First, it reauthorizes through fiscal year 
1991 all current major Older Americans Act 
programs—including supportive services, con- 
gregate and home-delivered meals, communi- 
ty service employment programs, as well as 
research and demonstration grants programs. 

Second, the agreement includes authoriza- 
tions for new programs: home services for the 
frail elderly, informational services on the 
availability of benefits under other Federal 
programs, a long-term care ombudsman pro- 
gram, and a program to prevent abuse of the 
elderly. Likewise, the measure addresses the 
needs of our native American elderly, of our 
adult day care participants, and of those who 
suffer from the devastating disease known as 
Alzheimer's. | know that the elderly population 
of my State, Hawaii, and the country as a 
whole will benefit greatly from these рго- 
grams, and | think we have every reason to 
be proud of them. 

Third and finally, the conference agreement 
includes authorization for programs of specific 
benefit to native Hawaiians, and | would be 
remiss if | did not point out the value and 
wisdom of their inclusion. Historically, Con- 
gress has possessed, and exercised, the au- 
thority to enact legislation specifically for the 
benefit of native Hawaiians. As in the case of 
Indians and Alaskan Natives, it has, in the 
case of native Hawaiians, done so because it 
felt confident that the Government purpose in 
such programs is rationally tied to the U.S. 
trust obligation to such native Hawaiians. 

H.R. 1451, in my belief, rightfully promotes 
this recognition in a manner that is both spe- 
cifically sensitive and generally accommodat- 
ing. Native Hawaiians, quite clearly, are in 
desperate need of the attention to be afforded 
under this bill. An April 1987, Office of Tech- 
nology Assessment staff paper, for example, 
determined the following: a greater part of the 
native Hawaiian population is 55 years or 
older, and they die at a rate 146 percent 
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higher than the U.S. all races population. In 
addition, it has been widely reported that 
native Hawaiians lack sufficient and accessi- 
ble health care assistance, and for primarily fi- 
nancial reasons, are not likely to seek medical 
assistance until their ailments have reached 
the very latest and critical stages. 

H.R. 1451, therefore, represents a dramatic, 
significant, and positive step toward address- 
ing the needs of our country’s elderly native 
Hawaiians, and | again commend the commit- 
tee and most particularly, Chairman KILDEE, 
for their sensitivity. 

| urge my colleagues to render their whole- 
hearted support for this necessary measure. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, as an original 
cosponsor of H.R. 1451, | rise in strong sup- 
port of the conference report to reauthorize 
the Older Americans Act for another 4 years. 
Although this legislation is the product of a lot 
of hard work from my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, | want to particularly com- 
mend the efforts of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. KiLDEE], chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Human Resources, for his strong lead- 
ership in developing and shaping this impor- 
tant legislation, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. BIAGGI], a member of both the authorizing 
committee and the Select Committee on 


i through- 
out the country, and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WAXMAN] for his continued support 
on behalf of victims of Alzheimer’s disease. | 
would also like to commend Senator MATSU- 
NAGA, chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Aging of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, for this continued excel- 
lent efforts on behalf of programs for older 
Americans. 

Hearings before my Select Committee on 
Aging attest to the vital role which these pro- 
grams play in helping hundreds of thousands 
of older individuals to remain independent and 
productive in their communities. While | would 
have liked to have seen substantial increases 
in authorization levels and a commitment of 
resources which more accurately reflect the 
rapidly growing numbers of older Americans, 
this legislation responds in а responsible 
manner to the difficult budget constraints of 
this Congress while making significant im- 
provements in a number of important areas. 

In particular, at the very least, we must 
maintain an inflation increase for these vital 


for approximately a 5-percent increase for ex- 
isting programs over each of the next 4 years. 

One of the key components of H.R. 1451 is 
a provision which creates a new part D under 
title ІІ, authorizing funds for nonmedical in- 
home services for frail older persons. If there 
was perhaps one overriding issue which was 
raised in community after community during 
the reauthorization process, it was that there 
is a critical need for more in-home nonmedical 
services which can help the frail and vulnera- 
ble elderly to live independently and with dig- 
nity in their familiar neighborhoods. This bill 
makes an important first step in this area by 
providing a specific authorization for such 
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services as homemaker and home health 
aides, visiting and telephone reassurance pro- 
grams, help with home maintenance, in-home 
respite care for families, including adult day 
care, and other important services for the frail 
elderly. 


Another key component of the bill is a 
strengthening of the long-term care ombuds- 
man program. Hearings before my Select 
Committee on Aging indicated that the om- 
budsmen lack the resources and authority to 
adequately perform their duties under the act. 
While this bill perhaps does not go as far as ! 
would have liked, it does provide a critically 
needed authorization increase, as well as 
some retaliation protections, a maintenance of 
effort provision, and increased access to pa- 
tient records. 

In addition, H.R. 1451 includes some impor- 
tant provisions to better ensure that the act is 
more responsive to those elderly Americans 
who because of race, gender, poverty, frail- 
ties, a lack of available family supports, or 
physical and mental impairments are still iso- 
lated from essential assistance. These provi- 
sions include: increased targeting to low- 
income minority elderly persons, more in pro- 
portion to their need; a home care demonstra- 
tion project to protect the rights and well- 
being of home-care consumers; greater sensi- 
tivity and coordination between one 
which serve persons with developmental dis- 
abilities or mental health needs; initiatives to 
prevent and assist victims of elder abuse; in- 
creased focus and resources to address the 
needs of Indien elders; a demonstration 
project to test whether the Older Americans 
Act system can effectively reach and assist el- 
igible individuals who are not currently receiv- 
ing SSI, Medicaid, and food stamps; and the 
funding of long-term care gerontology centers. 
The combination of these strengthening 
amendments should help to provide more tar- 
geted assistance to those older individuals 
who are most vulnerable and in need of sup- 
port. 


| am disappointed, however, that the bill 
was not able to further clarify the rights of ad- 
vocacy provided under the act. Too often, 
confusion surrounding which advocacy activi- 
ties are permissible under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act inhibits the flow of important infor- 
mation to elderly individuals and infringes on 
their rights as citizens. It is unfortunate that 
many of these issues could not be resolved in 
this bill. 

In addition, | believe much more still needs 
to be done to strengthen the delivery of legal 
services to older Americans. Complicated pro- 
grams such as Social Security, Supplemental 
Security Income, Medicare, Medicaid, and 
others require detailed and sophisticated infor- 
mation regarding eligibility rights. Legal serv- 
ices under the Older Americans Act are often 
the only option available to senior citizens 
who need information and protection con- 
cerning these rights. Data indicate that fund- 
ing for legal services has decreased substan- 
tially over the past few years. 

Despite these problems, however, H.R. 
1451 established a much stronger Older 
Americans Act and deserves the support of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle. This 
bill strongly reaffirms the present network of 


nutritional 
transportation, and em- 


House passed H.R. 1451, the Older Ameri- 
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doubt in my mind, however, but that few bills, 
if any, are as important as the reauthorization 
for the Older Americans Act. 

Created in 1965, the Older Americans Act is 
the primary vehicle for the organization and 
delivery of social and nutritional services to 
senior citizens—one of our country’s greatest 
assets. The sums we authorize will go to fund, 


Furthermore, | am particularly pleased to 
see that the conference report includes provi- 
sions authorizing funds to require the National 
Institute on Aging to conduct clinical trials on 
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criminated against. 
The Older Americans Act, as we all know, 


employment programs, and training, research 
and demonstration grants programs. In addi- 
tion, the agreement includes authorization for 
new to provide services at home for 
the frail elderly and to demonstrate how the 
elderly could be informed of the availability of 
benefits under other Federal programs and | 
applaud this much needed dimension to the 
Older Americans Act. 
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“The Status of the Black Elderly in the United 
States,” the disporportionate problems with 
reference to health and well-being of 


and expansion of the Older Americans Act is 
certainly a step in the right direction. 

Thank you. 

Mr. RAHALL. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of a very important piece of legisla- 
tion, H.R. 1451, the Older Americans Act 
amendments. 

H.R. 1451 authorizes appropriations for the 
Older Americans Act of 1965 for fiscal years 
1988 through 1991. The conference agree- 
ment retains the House provision creating a 
new part D in title Ill authorizing funds for non- 
medical in-home services to the frail elderly 
and a new part E authorizing funds for special 
needs. Also retained is a separate authoriza- 
tion for a long-term care ombudsman pro- 
gram. Additionally, the bill authorizes a White 
House Conference on Aging in 1991 and 
demonstration projects for in-home services to 
assist victims of Alzheimer's disease. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to commend the 
conferees on this conference report for their 
efforts in bringing this agreement on the bill 
before us today. As Hubert Humphrey once 
said, ". . . the moral test of government is 
how that govenment treat those who are in 
the dawn of life, the children; those who are in 
the twilight of life, the elderly, and those who 
are in the shadows of life, the sick, the needy, 
and the handicapped." This legislation contin- 
ues those programs under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act—and improves on those programs— 
to reaffirm our national commitment to inde- 
pendence and dignity for all our senior citi- 
zens. On behalf of my fellow West Virginians, 
it is with pleasure that | rise in support of this 
bill which provides much needed assistance to 
America's elderly. 

Mr. PURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee which 
funds the programs under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, | would like to pledge my strong 
support for the reauthorization as agreed to by 
the Senate and House conferees. 

This legislation continues funding for a 
number of vital service programs for the elder- 
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ly, including nutrition services, senior centers, 
Department of Agriculture surplus commod- 
ities, Community Service Employment for 
Older Americans, and Home-Delivery Nutrition 
Services. 

| am particularly pleased that the authorizing 
committees also established a number of new 
programs for in-home services to frail elderly, 
prevention of abuse for older Americans, and 
preventive health and promotion activities. 

Each of these programs attempt to address 
a serious problem faced by older Americans. | 
am hopeful that these new services will go a 
long way toward assisting the home bound, 
preventing elderly neglect, exploitation and 
abuse, and educating and promoting the 
health of our seniors. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
in support of the conference report for the 
Older Americans Act Amendments of 1987, 
Н.Н. 1451. | believe that the 1987 amend- 
ments will make substantial improvements in 
the law. The nonmedical in-home services, 
the strengthening of the ombudsman provi- 
sion, and the targeting of services toward per- 
sons with the greatest social and economic 
need are among the outstanding amend- 
ments. 

| would like to add my special appreciation 
to the chairman of the Human Resources 
Subcommittee, Mr. KILDEE, and the ranking 
minority member, Mr. TAUKE, for their efforts 
in behalf of the amendment which | authored. 

My amendment is based on a survey com- 
missioned by the commonwealth fund and 
conducted by Lou Harris which was released 
in January 1987. It revealed that only half of 
all older persons eligible for SSI participated 
in the program. A unique aspect of the survey 
was that it asked those who appeared eligible 
why they were not enrolled in the SSI Pro- 
gram. Almost half said that they had never 
heard of the program or believed that they 
were not eligible. Additional research revealed 
that only one-third of the noninstitutionalized 
low-income elderly participate in the Medicaid 
Program and that only half of the low-income 
elderly are enrolled in the Food Stamp Pro- 
gram. These very low-participation rates in the 
programs designed to lift the elderly out of 
poverty became the motivating factors behind 
this amendment. 

My original proposal would have provided 
$25 million to the State and area agencies on 
aging so that they could locate older persons 
living below the poverty line and assist them 
in applying for supplemental security income 
[SSI], Medicaid, and food stamps. Since | do 
not serve on the authorizing committee, Mr. 
WISE offered my amendment at full committee 
markup and worked with the committee to 
achieve its passage. 

The Senate bill authorized only $3 million 
for outreach demonstration projects. | am so 
pleased that the compromise reached by the 
conference committee authorizes $20 mil- 
lion—$10 million in fiscal 1989 and $10 million 
in fiscal year 1990—to locate and assist low- 
income older persons in obtaining the benefits 
to which they are entitled. | would also like to 
express my appreciation to Congressman 
SOLARZ for representing my amendment in 
the conference committee negotiations. 

The aging groups were also very supportive 
of my amendment and | would like to thank 
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the legislative staff members of: the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, the National Senior 
Citizens Law Center, the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, the National Caucus 
and Center on Black Aged, the National Asso- 
ciation of State Units on Aging, and the Na- 
tional Association of Area Agencies on Aging 
for their efforts. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, as an original co- 
sponsor of the 1987 Older Americans Act re- 
authorization, | urge the House take the final 
step in a very successful process and pass 
the conference report today and send this 
measure on to the President for his signature. 
By doing so, we will be enacting one of the 
most important pieces of legislation to benefit 
the elderly in this historic 100th Congress. 

| wish to take this occasion to pay tribute to 
the driving force behind this legislation, my 
friend, DALE KILDEE from Michigan. As chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Human Re- 
sources, he demonstrated a total commitment 
to this important legislation and his leadership 
has helped to produce one of the finest reau- 
thorizations of this highly successful act. Let 
me also commend Mr. TAUKE for his leader- 
ship as well as full committee chairman, Mr. 
HAWKINS, and ranking minority committee 
member, Mr. JEFFORDS, of the Education and 
Labor Committee. Further | wish to acknowl- 
edge and pay tribute to the excellent leader- 
ship provided by the House Select Committee 
on Aging to this legislation. | am especially 
proud to note that all of the subcommittee 
chairmen of the Aging Committee, including 
full committee Chairman Ер RovBAL, Chair- 
man РЕРРЕН, and Chairman BONKER all made 
significant contributions to this legislation 
mostly in title Ill of the act. Finally, let me also 
salute the ranking minority member of the 
Human Services Subcommittee Ms. SNOWE 
for her work on behalf of this legislation. 

When the process of reauthorizing the 
Older Americans Act began more than 1 year 
ago, a basic determination had to be made 
about the direction it was to take. Should it be 
a simple extension, a major reauthorization or 
more of a fine tuning process. At this final 
stage in the process and after measuring all 
of the various provisions in this conference 
report, it is safe to say that we have achieved 
a fine tuning type of reauthorization, one that 
will ensure that the act adapts to the changing 
needs and growing demand of the elderly who 
depend on the services provided by the Older 
Americans Act. 

It is also important to note at this juncture 
the fact that the conference report does not 
contain a number of proposals that were of- 
fered at the early stages of the process by the 
administration which, if approved, would have 
radically altered the act Most prominent 
among these changes was a proposed in- 
crease in the eligibility age from the current 
60—for title ІІ! programs—to first 70 then 65. 
This was proposed as a means of improving 
the ability of the Older Americans Act to reach 
the most vulnerable elderly. The idea was re- 
jected for a number of reasons but primarily 
because vulnerability is not solely measured 
on the basis of age, there are a number of 
other factors that must be taken into account. 
Furthermore, any increase in the eligibility age 
would have impacted negatively on the minori- 
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ty elderly of our Nation whose life expectan- 
cies are less than nonminorities. 

This conference report also rejects the idea 
of any further consolidation or "block grant- 
ing" of the programs under the Older Ameri- 
cans Act. The existing six titles of the act are 
retained and the various subtitles within title III 
have been retained and 4 

One of the first issues to be dealt with in 
the reauthorization process was the status of 
the Administration on Aging, the entity within 
the Federal Government responsible for the 


watched with increasing concern the dilution 
of AOA by other offices within the Department 
of Health and Human Services. This included 
actions which violated at least the spirit if not 
the letter of the existing Older Americans Act 
which barred the usurption of responsiblity 
from AOA. 

Over the past several years, we heard re- 


the solution to the problem might well rest in 
the elimination of three little words in the law. 
The i 


but 
and their various re- 
gional offices around the Nation. It is also my 
intention as a member both of the Human Re- 
sources Subcommittee and Select Committee 
on Aging to closely monitor the implementa- 
tion of this new language. 

The reauthorization provided for in this con- 
{егепсе report is for 4 years or through fiscal 
year 1991. This is 1 year more than most of 
the previous reauthorizations of the Older 
Americans Act. This additional year is vitally 


income minority. 
I was especially pleased that amendments | 
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percent to up to 10 percent under the terms 
of section 304(d)(1)(A). My intent in sponsor- 
ing this amendment is for this increase to be 
used in such a way by area agencies to im- 
prove their outreach abilities, as well as to im- 
prove coordination at the local level and to 
help leverage additional support from both 
public and private sources to supplement pro- 
grams. The effective management of adminis- 
trative allowances can represent a sound in- 
vestment of the Federal dollar. On another 
point related to area agencies, | was pleased 
to see that the conference retained language 
clarifying that area agencies are to be single 
organizational units. 

| was proud to have authored a series of 
amendments to this legislation which have 
been retained in this conference report deal- 
ing with the all important long-term care om- 
budsman program under the Older Americans 
Act. This program has been a success but 
has been tremendously hindered by a lack of 
resources and some unintended restrictions in 
current law which serve to impede the ability 
of long-term care ombudsman to do their jobs. 
A major report issued last year by the Institute 
of Medicine entitled “Quality of Care in Nurs- 
ing Homes” pointed to the need to make sig- 
nificant improvements in this program for the 
future. A reauthorization of this type covering 
4 years provides the appropriate vehicle to 
make changes. 

Under the conference agreement, the om- 
budsman will have greater access to records 
of those persons in long-term care facilities to 
respond to complaints filed by or on behalf of 
residents. 

їп addition the conference agreement 
makes it clear that all representatives of the 
Office of the Ombudsman in the various 
States, meaning the substate or local pro- 
grams as well as the main State programs are 
assured of: Immunity for good faith perform- 
ance of their responsibilities, are provided with 
legal advice as well as counsel for representa- 
tion when needed. The conference agreement 
actually bolsters another of my amendments 
pertaining to the ombudsman program. Specif- 
ically the conference agreement requires that 
each State ensure that any willful interference 
with the performance of the duties of the om- 
budsman is unlawful and that retaliation or re- 
prisals against residents or employees who 
complain or who cooperate with ombudsmen 
are prohibited. The conference agreement 
also makes it clear that the ombudsman may 
investigate a broad type of complaints that in- 
volve actions, inactions, or decisions of pro- 
viders of long-term care services that may ad- 
versely impact the “health safety welfare or 
rights of such residents." 

The conference agreement also retains the 
emphasis in both bills on training of all per- 
sonnel associated with the ombudsman pro- 
gram, one of the more critical elements in the 
future of this program. Finally the conference 
agreement essentially retains the commitment 
that the ombudsman program have a mainte- 
nance of effort based on fiscal 
year 1987 funding levels and that an addition- 
al authorization of $20 million for fiscal year 
1988 and such sums for the out years be pro- 
vided for the ombudsman program once the 
trigger that authorizations for the existing act 
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and certain new programs reach 105 percent 
of the previous year level. 

One of the more important mandates that 
needed to be addressed in this reauthoriza- 
tion, | believe was in fact accomplished with 
the language dealing with improved targeting 
and outreach under the Older Americans Act. 
Under the existing law, it is stated in several 
places that States and area agencies on 
aging are to give a preference to the elderly 
"with the greatest economic or social need 
with particular attention to low-income minority 
individuals." Yet this preference was not 
stated in all the sections of the law where it 
should have been to ensure that the prefer- 
ence was actually achieved. As a result and 
under the best estimates, only about one out 
of two persons presently being served by the 
Older Americans Act are from the preference 
group. This was heightened by the fact that 
participation by minorities in title IIl programs, 
especially those under title Ill B had showed а 
disturbing 27 percent decline since 1981. 

The conference agreement on the Older 
Americans Act reauthorization retains lan- 
guage | authored in an amendment that adds 
the preference in the remaining portions of 
the act that deal with the providing of services 
at the State and local level including the es- 
tablishment of planning and service areas by 
Pide co nga eee laci 
for those involved in the Older Americans Act 
than to see to it that those in the greatest 
economic or social need are in fact located, 
reached and to the extent possible served by 
Older Americans Act programs. It is also im- 
portant to note that this conference agree- 
ment places new emphasis on the important 
function of outreach at the State and local 
level as a means of ensuring that those needy 
elderly are located and served. To that extent 
I wish to lend my particular support to the new 
title ІІ, part E of the Older Americans Act 
which will help determine whether the existing 
Older Americans Act network can effectively 
reach and assist individuals who are eligible 
for, but are currently not receiving SSI, Medic- 
aid, and food stamps to begin receiving such 
benefits. 


| strongly support the conference agree- 
ment provision dealing with older individuals 
with disabilities. The agreement calls upon the 
Commissioner on Aging to consult with nation- 
8l organizations representing the interests of 
individuals with severe disabilities, including 
developmental disabilities to provide improved 
technical assistance to State and area agen- 
cies on aging in the provision of services to 
older individuals with disabilities. The confer- 
ence agreement also calls for improved plan- 
ning and multiagency consultation again all 
aimed at locating the elderly disabled popula- 
tion and begin to provide some meaningful as- 
sistance in terms of community service. 

I am especially strong in my support of the 
new title Ill, part D of the Older Americans Act 
authored by the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, Mr. KiLDEE. Title Ill D is a pro- 
gram that provides grants to States for the 
provision of nonmedical in-home services for 
the frail elderly to avoid institutionalization. 
This amendment more than any other single 
provision in this reauthorization represents the 

— of the future for the Older Americans 

Act and aging policy in general. From the 
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outset, the Older Americans Act has always 
had as its primary mandate to provide those 
social and human services that will maintain 
both the dignity and independence of senior 
citizens some of whom might be considered 
at risk. If one could measure the success of 
the older Americans over the years, it has 
been through its provision of services that in 
fact have kept older people out of institutions. 
One need only look as far as the various nutri- 


or longer. This means that they 
FF 
r to enter institutions due to a 


Title 111 D seeks to build on this element of 
the success of the Older Americans Act by 
providing for a variety of nonmedical, primarily 
in-home services for frail elderly individuals. 
These in-home services are intended as a 
preventive measure to enable these older indi- 
viduals who have functional difficulties to 
remain in their homes and out of institutions. 
The conference agreement provides for a 
broad range of eligible services that could be 
funded under the new part D. This would in- 
clude but not be limited to respite care, emer- 
gency response services, and minor home 
repair. In addition other daily activities such as 
bathing, shopping, and cooking are included. 

Funds under title Ill D аге to be awarded 
under the existing Older Americans Act formu- 
la but at the State level special consideration 
is to be given to factors other than age includ- 
ing economic and social factors which contrib- 
ute to frailty. One of the more important fea- 
tures of III D which will help to ensure its suc- 
cess is the fact that 111 D funds are to be used 
to supplement efforts already underway or 
that would be underway relative to programs 
to provide these types of services. 

Included in the title 111 D eligibility would be 
in-home services for victims of Alzheimer's 
disease and their families. | am especially 
gratified that under this legislation and specifi- 
cally under section 344, maintenance of effort 
provision that a program such as the New 
York City Alzheimer's Resource Center, oper- 
ated by the Department for the Aging which is 
an area agency on aging would be eligible for 
additional assistance. Their specific inclusion 
can be found in section 344 in the language 
which reads—including area agencies on 
aging which have in their planning and serv- 
ices area, existing services which primarily 
serve older individuals who are victims of Alz- 
heimer's disease and related disorders with 
neurological and organic brain dysfunction 
and the families of such victims. For the past 
several years, the city of New York through its 
Department for the Aging has had the first 
and only municipally funded center exclusively 
for Alzheimer disease victims and their fami- 
lies. This highly successful program which is 
funded by the city as well as the highly inno- 
vative and responsive Brookdale Foundation 
has reached hundreds of victims and their 
families and provided them with important 
services including information and referral, 
legal assistance, and other supportive serv- 
ices. This is the prototype of the kind of pro- 
gram that title 111 D can and should help. 
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As one who has been deeply concerned. 


with the problem of elder abuse and been ac- 
tively involved in legislation during this decade 
aimed at prevention and services to its vic- 
tims, | with so point to the important provi- 
sions which exist in this conference report 
dealing with elder abuse prevention. Specifi- 
cally the agreement contains the House provi- 
sion authored by our illustrious colleague, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, that authorized $5 million in 
fiscal year 1988 and such sums in the future 
years for programs at the State level aimed at 
preventing abuse of elderly individuals and it 
includes a requirement that States which are 
receiving Older Americans Act funds have 
such programs. This compliments provisions 
first passed in the 1984 reauthorization which 
made services for victims of elderly abuse eli- 
gible for funding under title Ill B of the act. 

The conference agreement also retains sev- 
eral important provisions pertaining to the title 
V Community Service Employment for Older 
Americans Program. The first is a freeze in 
the cap on administrative expenditures of 13.5 
percent for the various States and national 
contractors. Under existing law that allowance 
ceiling could have been lowered to 12 per- 
cent. Testimony that had been presented in 
various hearings by certain national contrac- 
tors suggested that this might have led to re- 
ductions in services beyond administration in- 
cluding job slots for older workers. It should 
also be noted for the record that there are 
also national contractors including the national 
council of senior citizens who have traditional- 
ly operated with administrative allowances 
well below the 13.5-percent and even the 12- 
percent contemplated in existing law. An al- 
lowance for administrative costs of 13.5 per- 
cent is most 5 but efforts should be 
continued by all involved in the title V program 
to keep these costs to a minimum so that the 
bulk of funds under title V go to providing 
meaningful part-time employment opportuni- 
ties for low-income seniors. 

In addition to the freeze on administrative 
allowances, the conference agreement also 
provides for a urgently needed income disre- 
gard for those participants in the title V pro- 
gram when determining their eligibility for food 
stamps and Federal housing prog 
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| am pleased that the conference agree- 
ment reflects the House language relative to 
the USDA Commodity Food Program which 
supplements the Nutrition Program under title 
III. Under the terms of the House-passed bill, 
the authorization level for the program will 
result in a constant reimbursement rate of at 
least 56.76 cents per meal no matter how 
many meals are served. This is a far cry in 
terms of improvement over the existing situa- 
tion that has befallen this program in recent 
years. Under past law the reimbursement rate 
could and often was readjusted—usually 
downward—and meals were often threatened. 
This legislation will eliminate this problem and 
bring some needed stability to the program 
which is so important to millions of Americans. 

| support the provision in this legislation 
which will make adult day care centers eligible 
for Agriculture Department Food Assistance. 
Adult day care centers are an integral part of 
a present and future policy of providing com- 
munity-based services to our elderly popula- 
tion., If we are to ever develop a national 
policy to provide long-term care for our sen- 
iors, it must in order to be fully responsive, in- 
clude a community based component for the 
5 to 6 million elderly presently in the commu- 
nity who need some form of long-term care 
service. Adult day care will be one of the 
more critical ones for certain. 

| strongly endorse the provision in this legis- 
lation which calls for our Nation's Fourth 
White House Conference on the Aging to be 
held in 1991. At that time in our history, we 
will be in the third decade of explosive growth 
in our elderly population, most especially the 
frail elderly who are in most need of our as- 
sistance now and in the future. | hope that the 
1991 conference will focus more on policy so 
it may lead to improved legislation in the 
future in the last critical decade of the 20th 
century. 

Let me comment on some areas of the leg- 
islation where | am not as supportive with the 
conference report. | am especially disturbed 
over the failure of the conference report to 
strengthen the advocacy responsibilities of the 
Older Americans Act and those in the aging 


legisl 
spelling out in full detail what advocacy includ- 
ed with respect to the aging network. It includ- 
ed the ability to comment, evaluate, monitor, 
and offer changes to any Federal, State, or 
local policy, regulation, budget, or other gov- 
ernmental action that affects or may affect 
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issue which was to keep advocacy out of the 
Older Americans Act The amendment did 
pass, and even with its flaws, it was workable 
and was an improvement over the silence in 
the existing statute relative to advocacy. 

In the conference, the determination was 
made by Chairman KiLDEE and the conferees 
that no specific statutory language was 
needed in this area. The statement of the 
conferees also “calls attention to the fact that 
provisions of law cannot be superceded by 
rule or executive order." | regret the decision 
of the conference to abandon entirely the ad- 
vocacy language. | believe from the outset 
that it was critically important from a number 
of perspectives not the least of which was for 
the ability of those in the aging network to 
have the freedom and flexibility to work for 
those programs that could compliment the 
work of the Older Americans Act. Further- 
more, | strongly believed that we did not need 
to repeat the OMB A-122 experience with the 
Older Americans Act. This attempt at censor- 
ship on the part of the administration has had 
a chilling effect in scores of recipients of Fed- 
eral funds and has served to inhibit those with 
legitimate advocacy interests. In an otherwise 
excellent and progressive bill, this omission, 
this abdication stands as an unsightly blemish 
that mars the appearance of this measure. 

| also must express my disagreement with 
the decision of the conference to delete an- 
other of my amendments that | offered during 
committee consideration. This amendment 
would have required the Secretary of HHS to- 
gether with the Health Care Financing Admin- 
istration and the Commissioner on Aging to 
undertake a study to determine what the 
impact of the prospective payment system 
was on community-based programs such as 
the Older Americans Act. We know the prob- 
lem exists; we have heard it in testimony from 
people in the field of aging in the field. We 
know most certainly that the impact has been 
to increase demand on these programs. My 
study would have evaluated the impact of this 
program on these programs, especially the 
Older Americans Act. The conference agree- 
ment deletes this study and made the follow- 
ing statement "the conferees reaffirm their 
concern about the impact of the prospective 
payment system on the demand for services 
provided by the Older Americans Act and 
intend to pursue this issue." It is my hope that 
this will be an active interest area in the 
coming years because the problem will only 
get more acute in the years ahead. 


ance and services despite the fact that it was 
considered as a priority service under the act. 
Waivers were in large measure responsible for 
this and the need to build in additional protec- 
tions for those who stand to lose the most 
under a waiver seemed to be needed. 

One final area of disagreement | have with 
the final conference deals with the so- 
called transfer issue under title Ill. Under cur- 
rent law, the amount involved in the transfer 
between titles ІІІ B and C could be up to 30 
percent. | had offered an amendment to the 
House-passed bill on the floor limiting this 
level to 25, 26, 27, and 28 percent by fiscal 
year 1991. The conference agreement re- 
tained the existing 30-percent level for each 
of the 4 years. My concern when | offered this 
amendment to limit the transfer was that so 
far the transfer has been a one-way street. All 
of the money is coming from one program the 
Congregate Nutrition under title 111 
C1. Some has gone to title Ill B; the rest to 
title 11 C2. All told some $46 million came out 
of Ill C1. This at the time when the transfer 
rate was around 18 percent. If the amount 
were raised to 30 percent, it could result in as 


Finally let me add a word about the signifi- 
to the title УІ pro- 
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Second, because of this rapid growth, the 


1987. This legislation will reauthorize the 
Older Americans Act of 1965 [OAA] through 
| believe that 


during the past year to improve this important 
program. 
| would like to take this opportunity to con- 


behalf of older Americans to develop this leg- 


ROYBAL, chairman of the select committee on 
aging, and Mr. PEPPER, chairman of the Sub- 


the past year. 
its enactment in 1965, the OAA has 
the most popular and effective 
ed to assist the elderly. Under 
the act, a series of programs have evolved to 
many needs of this diverse popula- 
been instrumental in the 
development of such crucial services as con- 
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The ОАА is the major vehicle for the organi- 
zation and delivery of social and nutrition serv- 


increased to respond to the significant 
growth in the numbers of people reaching 
their elderly years. This is especially dramatic 
for those who are 85 years of age and older. 
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OAA must more effectively address the in- 
creased frailty, vulnerability, and poverty that 
characterizes this segment of the aging popu- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Select 
Committee оп  Aging's Subcommittee оп 
Housing and Consumer Interests, | have had 
the honor to be active in the reauthorization 
process. Hearings were held at the full com- 
mittee and subcommittee levels of the Aging 
Committee and in the authorizing Subcommit- 
tee on Human Resources. | am pleased to 
say that throughout this past year we spent a 
great deal of time considering the many view- 
points presented to us from constituents and 
aging organizations. Today, | believe that the 
conference report on H.R. 1451, which re- 
flects subcommittee, committee, and floor 
amendments, and many hours of negotiation 
during the conference committee, is an excel- 
lent piece of legisiation. It is more than a fine 
tuning of the act because it adds several new 
programs, but as many of the aging advocates 
stated many months ago, we do not need to 
radically change the OAA, and we have not. 

Before | comment on some of the signifi- 
cant improvements that have been made to 
the act during reauthorization, | would like to 
mention several provisions that we fortunately 
did not change which are very important to 
the future of the act. First, Congress had the 
wisdom to reject several administration pro- 
posals which could have changed the OAAs’ 
effectiveness dramatically. We chose not to 
create a “block grant” approach to the act, 
and not to raise the age used in the formula 
to award State grants from age 60 to age 70. 
This would have been the first step down a 
path of restricting persons age 60 to age 69 
from using OAA services. In addition, Con- 
gress rejected other proposals by the Admin- 
istration that would have allowed far too many 
services to be waived regardless of the 
demand for those services in the communi- 
ties. | congratulate those of my colleagues 
who joined together to defeat attempts by 
some Republicans to implement means test- 
ing and or sliding-fee scales for services pro- 
vided by the OAA. We were also successful in 
fighting off attempts to reduce the bill's au- 
thorization levels and attempts to weaken the 
ability of the “aging network” to be vigorous 
advocates for the elderly. 

Mr. Speaker, | would now like to comment 
on some of the exceptional improvements that 
we have incorporated into H.R. 1451. | am 
pleased that the conference agreement in- 
cludes a number of provisions which will have 
a very beneficial impact on the very vulnerable 
segment of our Nation's elderly who reside in 
nursing homes and other long-term care facili- 
ties. Earlier this year, | introduced H.R. 2042, 
the "State Long-Term Care Ombudsman Ad- 
vocacy Improvement Act of 1987," to 
strengthen the OAA's system of ombudsmen 
to investigate problems of residents of these 
facilities. The many ombudsman-related provi- 
sions in H.R. 1451 are from my legislation and 
will clearly strengthen this critical program. | 
would like to congratulate Senator GLENN who 
authored the ombudsman legislation in the 
Senate. 
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The Ombudsman Program was added to 
the act in 1978 and demonstrated its impor- 
tance in advocating for and protecting the 
rights of elderly long-term care facility resi- 
dents. The program was examined by the In- 
Stitute of Medicine (IOM) in their congression- 
ally mandated study of nursing home quality 
as well as by the House and Senate aging 
committees. These studies showed that the 
effectiveness of the program was uneven from 
State to State and that many programs lacked 
much needed tools and resources to effec- 
tively serve nursing home and board and care 
facility residents. These amendments, based 
on recommendations from the various studies, 
will greatly enhance the ability of ombudsmen 
to investigate and resolve complaints and ad- 
vocate for the needs of long-term care resi- 
dents. 

The Nation's network of State and local om- 
budsmen will be strengthened by requiring 
States to provide: access to facilities and to 
records; immunity for good faith performance 
of duties; adequate legal counsel and repre- 


and retaliation against facility residents and 
others who provide information to ombuds- 
men. These amendments would also improve 
training requirements, strengthen advocacy re- 

lities of ombudsmen. And improve 
AOA's support for the program. And, for the 
first time, we would establish a separate 
authorization of funds for this program, which 
will be $20 million in fiscal year 1988. 

| ат also enthusiastic, Mr. Speaker, about 
the new provisions in H.R. 1451 to improve 
the quality of, and access to, services for 
older Indians. Despite the tremendous suc- 
cesses of the OAA, there are still many older 
Americans who are not receiving needed serv- 
ices. One of the most disturbing gaps exists in 
the provision of services to aged minorities. | 
have been especially concerned about Native 
Americans, many of whom reside in my home 
State of Washington. Far too many older Indi- 
ans go without needed services from the 
OAA, including services provided through title 
VI, the section of the act specifically address- 
ing the needs of Native American elders. 

To at least partially address these needs, | 
was pleased to join with Mr. BIAGGI and Mr. 
RovBAL in sponsoring legislation addressing 
the plight of Native American elders. | am 
happy to note that almost all of the provisions 
from this bill, H.R. 2163, were included in the 
legislation that we will pass today. First, H.R. 
1451 establishes a new office for American 
Indian, Alaskan Native and Hawaiian Native 
aging to be headed by an associate commis- 
sioner, who will be responsible for programs 
operated under title VI and for chairing an 
interagency task force related to older Indians. 

Second, it eliminates the current barrier that 
prohibits Indians from participating in both title 
VI and title Ill programs. This has meant that 
many older Indians have been denied needed 
Services based on the inaccurate assumption 
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was added to provide for a national grant or 
contract with national Indian aging organiza- 
tions to provide employment services to older 
Indians. Add, title IV was modified to ensure 
appropriate consideration of research, training, 
and demonstration activities for older Indians. 

Fourth, area agencies on aging [AAA's] in 
localities with significant Indian populations 
will be required to identify the Indian elderly in 
their service areas and to inform these elders 
about the services that are available. Fifth, 
this bill includes a modest increase in the au- 
thorization for title VI to provide for increased 
availability of services and to meet the needs 
of the growing numbers of eligible Indian 
tribes. This small amount of money—$13 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988—will go a long way in 
serving some of America's most needy citi- 
zens. Finally, with regard to older Indians, ! 
believe that we must back up the convictions 
of this authorizing with the neces- 
sary appropriations levels to really make a dif- 
ference in the quality of their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, | am very pleased that the 
Congress has shown the wisdom to once 
again emphasize in statutory language the 
need to focus the resources of the OAA on 
the most economically and socially needy, 
with particular attention to low-income minority 
persons. It is tragic that minority participation 
has actually declined over the past several 
years. We must reverse this trend. H.R. 1451 
requires States and area agencies to specify 
how they will provide service needs to those 
with the greatest needs and to evaluate such 
efforts. It is essential that the aging network 
strive to identify and serve older adults whose 
needs are most severe; this has been the 
intent of the law for years and our efforts this 
year will simply reemphasize and strengthen 
Congress' commitment to this goal. 

| would also like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate Mr. PEPPER for his amendment 
to provide $5 million in fiscal year 1988 for 
programs to address the important issue of 
elder abuse. CLAUDE PEPPER has been a long 
time advocate of Federal support for elder 
abuse prevention and | was honored to have 
joined him in successfully amending the bill to 
include this key provision. 

Mr. Speaker, | must also mention several 
other important improvements in the OAA re- 
authorization. The act includes an amendment 
that 1 offered to ensure that the Nation's 
system of over 600 local area agencies on 
aging are distinct identifiable units that citizens 
can easily reach rather than see area agency 
responsibilities spread throughout general pur- 
pose organizations. | also supported the fol- 
lowing changes in the current law: (1) a new 
national program to provide $25 million for in- 
home services for the frail elderly such as vic- 
tims of Alzheimer's disease; (2) authorizations 
for the Department of Agriculture to reimburse 
nutrition programs with commodities or cash— 
at sufficient levels to ensure that no future 
Shortfalls in funding occur; (3) elevating the 
status of the Administration on Aging within 
the Federal Government by requiring that the 
Commissioner report to the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human Services; 
and (4) a new program to provide outreach to 
ensure that more low-income elderly have an 
opportunity to receive the supplemental secu- 
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rity income (SSI), Medicaid or food stamp ben- 
efits for which they are eligible. 

їп conclusion Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
that this bill will enable us to do an even 
better job next time that we reauthorize the 
Older Americans Act. This is true because we 
have expanded the data collection functions 
of the Commissioner to include information on 
the types of services being provided, the 
amount of funds being spent for each service, 
the number of individuals being served, and 
an assessment of the unsatisfied demand for 
services such as those provided through 
senior centers. In addition, this authorization 
provides us the opportunity to test different 
approaches to resolving complaints and prob- 
lems of consumers of home care services. 
This will be done with a demonstration pro- 
gram which this bill includes. 

Mr. Speaker, once again Congress can be 
proud of its commitment to the Older Ameri- 
€ 


8 оі. It reinforces our com- 

serving the frail and vulnerable, the 
REOR and minorities. We must now 
commit ourselves to providing the necessary 
appropriations levels to meet the important 
goals of this excellent program for older 
adults. | urge my colleagues to support the 
conference report on H.R. 1451. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 1 
rise in support of the reauthorization of the 
Older Americans Act. We often hear of Gov- 
ernment programs that do not work, are mis- 
managed, or that are costly. Well, this is a 
program that works and Americans can be 
proud of its success. It’s a cost-effective pro- 
gram because the services provided, such as 
transportation, nutrition and in-home services 
for the elderly enable older people to stay in 
their own homes, and to stay well and 
healthy. 

When Congress first enacted the Older 
Americans Act in 1965 it created a Federal 
program specifically designed to meet the 
Social services needs of older people. While 
there are many programs under which older 
Americans can receive assistance, the Older 
Americans Act is the major vehicle for the or- 
ganization and delivery of social and nutrition 
services to this group, and for the develop- 
ment of community service employment op- 
portunities for low-income elderly. 

The legislation before us today reauthorizes 
the Older Americans Act for 4 years, through 
fiscal year 1992, and increases authorization 
levels for each program by 5 percent each 


Significantly, it also authorizes several new 
programs: 

In-home services to the frail elderly; 

State grant assistance to meet special 
needs; 

Preventive health education and promotion; 

Prevention of abuse of older individuals; 
and 

Outreach to food stamps, SSI, and Medicaid 


Mr. Speaker, the Older Americans Act and 
its programs provide opportunities that enable 
the elderly to continue to be independent, 
active participants in their communities. 
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Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
speak in favor of the conference report on the 
reauthorization of the Older Americans Act. 

First, | would like to commend the efforts of 
my friends the distinguished chairman [Mr. 
KILDEE] and vice chairman [Mr. TAUKE] of the 
Human Resources Subcommittee and their 
staff for their fine work on this legislation. The 
time and energy committed to this 4-year re- 
authorization is evident throughout this meas- 
ure, which includes a number of new provi- 
sions responding to our changing demograph- 
ic trends. 

| am pleased that the House of Representa- 
tives is acting at this time to adopt the confer- 
ence report to accompany H.R. 1451, the re- 
authorization of the Older Americans Act. As 
we near the season of Thanksgiving with its 
focus on the family, it is symbolic that our ac- 
tions today on this conference report reflect 
our commitment, responsibility, and sensitivity 
to the needs of the older members of our 
family. 

Our Older Americans Act of 1965, as 
amended, is a good example of how the Fed- 
eral Government can work in a cooperative 
partnership with State and local area agencies 
on aging [AAA's] to provide a variety of suc- 
cessful programs and services that contribute 
to improving the quality of life for millions of 
older individuals across the United States. 
Without a doubt, the many activities funded 
through our Older Americans Act are helping 
older individuals to live their lives with the full- 
est 8 and independence. 

Our Older Americans Act 

ly Manos this independent spirit 
continue to play an important role in 
lation of older individuals. Such Older 
can Act services as Meals-on-Wheels, 
health care, respite and adult day 
options that contribute to the wel 
older Americans in a cost-effective 
Now, it is important that we begin to 
and prepare for these future needs, 
lieve this reauthorization legislation 
propriate and responsible steps 
today's needs as well as laying the 
work for the future. 
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ty to play a small role in shaping specific por- 
tions of this legislation. 
With the adoption of this conference report 
to accompany H.R. 1451, the reauthorization 
Act, 
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An initiative which was a cooperative effort 
between the from Maine [Ms. 
SNOWE] and myself was included in the con- 
ference report calls on the States to provide 
information to the Administration on Aging 
[AOA] that delineates between services in 
rural and nonrural areas. Currently, there is a 
lack of information regarding financial and 
service needs of our older rural residents as 
their urban counterparts. This new State provi- 
sion will assist in providing the necessary data 
regarding rural/urban differentials so that in 
the future, we can properly respond to those 
older Americans most in need. Serving a dis- 
trict that is 70 percent rural this is an impor- 
tant provision to get a handle on the services 
provided to older residents of our rural com- 
munities. 

The authorization of a White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in 1991 is a significant project 
as we look toward the service and program 
needs of older individuals in the 1990's and 
beyond. This White House conference, in the 
tradition of previous aging conferences will 
outline a blueprint for the future, the 
Federal aging agenda as we head into the 
21st century with our growing population of in- 
dividuals age 60 and above. 

These improvements represent a small 
sample of the increasing importance of our 
Older Americans Act programs and services in 
responding to the needs of older individuals 


greater opportunities 
and therefore, | support it and urge its adop- 


Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of the conference report of H.R. 1451, 
the Older Americans Act of 1987. Since its in- 
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rural areas, seniors may be miles from a hos- 
pital, town, or nutrition site. Those seniors 
who are unable to drive or left without some 
form of transportation are virtually isolated. 
Under H.R. 1451, however, it’s possible to use 
money in combination with funds earmarked 
for rural transportation systems under the 
Mass Transportation Act to develop alterna- 
tive transportation systems. To address this 
problem, the bill requires a study to determine 
if OAA funds are being used to provide trans- 
portation systems. Once we know more about 
PO А. Авіа 1451 is being used to 

provide transportation, we may be able to 
identify changes that Congress can make to 
improve the system. 

Another provision in this legislation that will 
help older Americans from central New York 
requires the Commissoner on Aging to collect 
data on the amount of money spent on pro- 
viding services to seniors in rural areas. At 
present, there is no distinction made between 
money spent on services for the elderly in 
rural or urban areas, and it’s difficult to assess 
whether or not spending in rural areas is ade- 
quate. Collecting data over the next few years 
will give us the information we need to make 
changes in the future to better serve those 
seniors living in rural areas. 

The Older Americans Act and the programs 
it authorizes are among the most successful 
of any Federal programs currently operating. 
The increased longevity of older Americans 
has caused our older population to grow 
steadily. The 65 and over age group now rep- 
resents 12 percent of our population and 
these programs will play an even more impor- 
tant role in the future, as today’s baby 
boomers become tomorrow's seniors. With 
the passage of H.R. 1451, we will ensure that 
the under the Older Americans Act 
will continue to meet senior's changing needs 
and provide them with the assistance they de- 
Serve. 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
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from amendment offered to the original House 
bill by my distinguished colleague from Flori- 
da, Congressman PEPPER. | supported this 
amendment when Congressman PEPPER of- 
fered it in the House, and | am pleased to see 
that it has been included in the final legisla- 
tion. 

Several other very important new provisions 
include, health education promotion, expand- 
ed volunteer opportunities, a White House 
Conference on Aging, Alzheimer's disease re- 
search, and a program to meet special needs 
of the elderly. 

The Older Americans Act is the single most 
important piece of federal legislation affecting 
the elderly The many programs available 
under the act contribute to a higher quality of 
life and well-being for senior citizens, and H.R. 
1451 further strengthens these vital programs. 
Although this act has been very successful in 
providing services to our Nation's elderly, 
many who are eligible for these services do 
not take advantage of them. In many cases, 
people are simply not aware that these kinds 
of services are available. In my own State of 
Michigan, 20 percent of our entire senior pop- 
ulation is serviced by these programs. Many 
more members of our aging population eligible 
for services need to be reached. | am pleased 
that the bill to be approved today addresses 
this inadequacy by establishing a one-time 
outreach program designed to ensure that 
more low-income elderly have an opportunity 
to receive the services for which they are eli- 


gible. 

Finally, the bill before us today clarifies that 
native Americans are eligible for services 
under the act. This provision corrects an unin- 
tended effect of existing law which could 
result in making older Indians ineligible for 
certain services. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this very successful and important legisla- 
tion. Our commitment to our Nation's senior 
citizens must be unwavering and passage of 
this conference agreement on the Older 
Americans Act reaffirms this strong and con- 
tinued commitment. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the con- 
ference report. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
а quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently & quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 404, nays 
7, not voting 22, as follows: 
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[Roll No. 4301 
YEAS—404 

Edwards(CA) Kostmayer 
Edwards (ОК) LaFalce 
Emerson Lagomarsino 
English Lancaster 
Erdreich Lantos 
Espy Latta 
Evans Leach (IA) 
Fascell Leath (TX) 
Fawell Lehman (CA) 
Fazio Lehman (FL) 
Feighan Leland 
Fields Lent 
Fish Levin (MI) 
Flake Levine (CA) 
Florio Lewis (CA) 
Foglietta Lewis (FL) 
Foley Lewis (GA) 
Ford (MI) Lightfoot 
Ford (TN) Lipinski 
Frank Livingston 
Frenzel Lloyd 
Frost Lott 
Gallegly Lowery (CA) 
Gallo Lowry (WA) 
Garcia Lujan 
Gaydos Luken, Thomas 
Gejdenson Lukens, Donald 
Gekas Lungren 
Gibbons Mack 
Gilman MacKay 
Gingrich Madigan 
Glickman Manton 
Gonzalez Markey 
Goodling Marlenee 
Gordon Martin (IL) 
Gradison Martin (NY) 
Grandy 
Grant Matsui 
Gray (IL) Mavroules 
Gray (FA) Mazzoli 
Green McCandless 
Gregg McCloskey 
Guarini McCollum 
Gunderson 
Hall (OH) McDade 
Hall (TX) McEwen 
Hamilton McGrath 
Hammerschmidt McHugh 
Hansen McMillan (NC) 
Harris McMillen (MD) 
Hastert Meyers 
Hatcher Mfume 
Hawkins Mica 
Hayes (IL) Michel 
Hayes (LA) Miller (CA) 
Hefley Miller (OH) 
Hefner Miller (WA) 
Henry Mineta 
Herger Moakley 
Hertel Molinari 
Hiler Mollohan 
Hochbrueckner Montgomery 
Hopkins Moody 
Horton Moorhead 
Houghton Morella 
Howard Morrison (CT) 
Hoyer Morrison (WA) 
Hubbard 
Huckaby Murphy 
Hughes Murtha 
Hunter Myers 
Hutto Nagle 
Hyde Natcher 
Inhofe Neal 

Nelson 
Jacobs Nichols 
Jeffords Nowak 
Jenkins 
Johnson(CT) Oberstar 
Johnson (SD) Obey 
Jones (NC) Olin 
Jontz Ortiz 
Kanjorski Owens (NY) 
Kaptur Owens (UT) 
Kasich Oxley 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy Panetta 
Kennelly Parris 
Kildee Pashayan 
Kleczka Patterson 
Kolbe Pease 
Kolter Pelosi 
Konnyu Penny 


Pepper Schumer Swindall 
Perkins Sensenbrenner Synar 
Petri Sharp Tallon 
Pickett Shaw Tauke 
Pickle Shays Tauzin 
Porter Shumway Taylor 
Price (IL) Shuster Thomas (GA) 
Price (NC) Sikorski Torres 
Pursell Sisisky Torricelli 
Quillen Skaggs Towns 
Rahall Skeen Traficant 
Rangel Skelton Traxler 
Ravenel Slattery Udall 
Ray Slaughter (NY) Upton 
Regula Slaughter (VA) Valentine 
Rhodes Smith (FL) Vander Jagt 
Richardson Smith (IA) Vento 
Ridge Smith (NE) Visclosky 
Rinaldo Smith (NJ) Volkmer 
Ritter Smith (TX) Vucanovich 
Roberts Smith, Denny Walgren 
Robinson (OR) Walker 
Rodino Smith, Robert Watkins 
Roe (NH) Waxman 
Rogers Smith, Robert Weber 
Rose (OR) Weiss 
Rostenkowski Snowe Weldon 
Roth Solarz Wheat 
Roukema Solomon Whittaker 
Rowland (CT) Whitten 
Rowland(GA) Spratt Williams 
Roybal St Germain Wilson 
Russo Staggers Wise 
Sabo Stallings Wolf 
Saiki Stangeland Wolpe 
Savage Stark Wortley 
Sawyer Stenholm Wyden 
Saxton Stokes Wylie 
Schaefer Stratton Yates 
Scheuer Studds Yatron 
Schroeder Sundquist Young (AK) 
Schuette Sweeney Young (FL) 
Schulze 
NAYS—7 
Armey Dannemeyer Stump 
Cheney DeLay 
Crane Nielson 
NOT VOTING—22 
Akaka Coelho Jones (TN) 
Badham Courter Kemp 
Barnard Dornan (CA) Kyl 
Bateman Dowdy Roemer 
Blaggi Dreier Schneider 
Buechner Flippo Thomas (CA) 
Burton Gephardt 
Carr Holloway 
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So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report on the bill H.R. 
1451, just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Miss SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, this after- 
noon, due to an unavoidable scheduling con- 
flict, | missed the vote on H.R. 1451, the con- 
ference report for the Older Americans Act 
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authorization. | would like the record to show 
that | voted for the bill when it was considered 
by the House earlier this year, and had | been 
present today | would have voted for the con- 
ference report. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I missed rollcall vote No. 430 
this afternoon because I was at the 
White House meeting with the Presi- 
dent. This vote was to approve the 
conference report on H.R. 1451, the 
Older Americans Act amendments. 
Had I been present, I would have 
voted “yes.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to explain my absence for rollcall No. 430, the 
Older Americans Act amendments. | was 
unable to register my support for the Older 
Americans Act amendments due to my being 
called to the White House to meet with Presi- 
dent Reagan. 

I strongly support the Older Americans Act 
amendments. The Older Americans Act has 
enjoyed broad bipartisan support since its in- 
ception, and deserves continued funding. This 
measure serves our Nation's senior citizens 
through a variety of worthy programs such as 


[SSI], and 
grams. H.R. 1451 will continue adequate fund- 
ing of programs which assist those elderly citi- 
zens that are truly needy. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
2112, INTELLIGENCE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT, FISCAL YEAR 1988 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
2112), to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1988 for intelligence and in- 
telligence-related activities of the U.S. 
Government, for the intelligence com- 
munity staff, for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency retirement and disability 
system, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, the conference report 
is considered as having been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see p: of the House of 
November 10, 1987.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. STOKES] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hype] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. STOKES]. 
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Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of the conference report on H.R. 2112, 
the fiscal year 1988 Intelligence Au- 
thorization Act. This conference 
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report is long overdue. The House and 
Senate versions of this bill were com- 
mitted to conference in July, but the 
conferees have been unable to set ap- 
propriate levels of authorization be- 
cause of the uncertainty associated 
with the overall defense budget in 
which the great bulk of intelligence 
funding is subsumed. The numbers 
that have been agreed on are pegged 
to alternate budget possibilities 
either that the defense budget will be 
authorized at a level above $289 billion 
or that it will be authorized below that 
figure. Unless there is a future budget 
agreement which authorizes defense 
appropriations at a level in excess of 
$289 billion, the lower figure will 
apply. This approach is identical to 
that employed for the fiscal year 1988 
National Defense Authorization Act. 

As in the past, the actual figures at 
either level and the full details of the 
conference committee’s recommenda- 
tion are contained in the classified 
schedule of authorizations and the 
classified annex to the statement of 
managers, both of which are available 
to all Members of the House in the Of- 
fices of the Intelligence Committee. 

The conference agreement reached 
on the fiscal year 1988 Intelligence 
Authorization Act is a very satisfac- 
tory one. House and Senate conferees 
had little difficulty in resolving the 
differences between the two bills. The 
conference report provides no real 
growth at the $289 billion defense 
level and less than 1 percent at the 
$289 billion level. This situation is 
more severe than in recent years but is 
more favorable than the national secu- 
rity function overall and is an ade- 
quate level of funding. 

As in the past, the intelligence con- 
ference report corresponds with the 
amounts agreed upon in the defense 
authorization conference. Members of 
the Intelligence and Armed Services 
Committees serve on both conference 
committees and worked closely togeth- 
er to ensure full congruence between 
the two bills. 

In terms of legislative language, the 
conference report is essentially the 
House bill with several Senate amend- 
ments. Specifically, the conference 
report contains new provisions which 
require annual notification of the In- 
telligence Committees of Soviets na- 
tionals admitted to the United States 
over the objections of the FBI; re- 
quires a study by the FBI and OPM of 
the effects of high cost of living on 
the FBI field office in New York and a 
plan to alleviate this burden; and 
allows DIA to withhold from internal 
executive branch reports certain orga- 
nizational and personnel data. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to recog- 
nize the work of the gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Нуре, the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, and 
the gentleman from Wyoming, Mr. 
CHENEY, the ranking minority member 
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of the Subcommittee on Program and 
Budget Authorization, for their time- 
less efforts on behalf of this bill. My 
thanks also to all of the members of 
the subcommittee who have worked 
hard to produce this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join my col- 
league and friend, the distinguished 
chairman of the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence, in urging 
the adoption of this conference report. 
May I say what a genuine pleasure it 
is to work with Mr. Srokxs, a gentle- 
man and a patriot. As the chairman in- 
dicated, the conference report author- 
izes funds for intelligence and intelli- 
gence-related activities for fiscal year 
1988, consistent with the budget levels 
established for the defense function in 
the concurrent resolution on the 
budget for fiscal year 1988, House 
Concurrent Resolution 93. 

The conference report leaves in 
place the status quo on the issue of aid 
to the democratic resistance in Nicara- 
gua as that program stands under the 
short-term continuing resolutions for 
fiscal year 1988. This position ac- 
knowledges that the matter of aid to 
the resistance will be addressed during 
consideration of the final continuing 
resolution for fiscal year 1988 and, 
possibly, in other separate legislation 
which may be considered after the 
first of the year. Naturally, the un- 
folding status of compliance with the 
peace plan signed by the Central 
American countries can be expected to 
bear substantially on the need for any 
further legislative action on this issue. 

Among other significant provisions, 
the conference report retains the lan- 
guage from the House-passed bill re- 
garding the Mount Alto site of the 
new Soviet Embassy. As my colleagues 
may recall, that provision requires the 
Secretary of Defense to review and 
assess the electronic intercept capabili- 
ties, actual and potential, of the Sovi- 
ets from that site against United 
States diplomatic, military, and intelli- 
gence communications and report to 
Congress on that review and assess- 
ment, within 90 days after enactment. 
The unclassified version of the report 
must include а determination by the 
Secretary as to whether the Soviet 
presence in their facilities on Mount 
Alto is consistent with U.S. national 
security. 

As in the House bill, the conference 
report calls for а classified, compre- 
hensive review and comparative analy- 
sis of civilian personnel management 
and compensation systems of the vari- 
ous organizations within the intelli- 
gence community and of their adequa- 
cy in furthering the ability of those 
agencies to perform their intelligence 
missions. The conference report dif- 
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fers from the original House provision 
primarily by having the Director of 
Central Intelligence contract with the 
prestigious National Academy of 
Public Administration [NAPA] to per- 
form the study. The original House 
language called for appointment of a 
probably more time-consuming and 
cumbersome, hybrid commission with 
members who would have been ap- 
pointed by the President, and the lead- 
ership of the two Houses of Congress. 
We expect to receive interim reports 
during the study which will help us 
decide whether some personnel system 
reforms already being considered by 
some intelligence agencies should, per- 
haps, be initiated before completion of 
the full study. 

In a modification of a Senate provi- 
sion, the conference report requires a 
study by the FBI Director and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Personnel Man- 
agement to determine the effect on re- 
cruitment, retention, and operations 
of the FBI's important New York field 
division of the unusual living expenses 
of FBI employees assigned there. A 
report is required to Congress, within 
60 days after enactment, on the re- 
sults of the study and any appropriate 
recommendations for dealing with 
problems associated with those high 
cost of living expenses. 

There are several minor adjustments 
in routine retirement and death-in- 
service benefits of former spouses of 
CIA personnel and in other routine 
personnel management matters from 
the House-passed bill which are in- 
cluded in the conference report. 
Lastly, the Senate bill called for a 2- 
year authorization for intelligence ac- 
tivities, the House bill had а 1-year au- 
thorization. The conference report fol- 
lows the House bill. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank and 
commend Chairman Sroxes for his ef- 
fective role in shepherding this legisla- 
tion through the legislative process. I 
urge my colleagues to adopt the con- 
ference report on H.R. 2112. 

I also wish to salute: Marty Faga, 
Duane Andrews, Bob Surrette, Bob 
Fitch, Mike O'Neill, Bernie Raimo, 
and Steve Nelson, the indispensible 
staff which worked so hard and so well 
on this conference report. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ACKERMAN]. 
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Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
chairman of the Intelligence Commit- 
tee for the provisions which the con- 
ferees have included regarding prob- 
lems faced by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation because of the high cost- 
of-living in the New York area. 

Section 502 of the conference report 
requires the Director of the FBI and 
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the Director of the Office of Person- 
nel Management to conduct a study of 
the effects that New York's cost-of- 
living has on recruitment, retention, 
and performance of employees at the 
FBI's New York field division office. 

Within 2 months of enactment of 
this bill, the Directors of those two 
agencies are to submit to Congress & 
report outlining these problems аз 
well as suggesting appropriate reme- 
dies. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Compensation and Employee Bene- 
fits—and as a New York City resident 
myself—I am keenly aware of the seri- 
ous problems confronting Federal 
agencies, and employees, in high-cost- 
of-living areas of the country. 

Our subcommittee is actively looking 
for solutions to those problems, and 
the upcoming report and recommenda- 
tions regarding the FBI’s New York 
field office will be a significant contri- 
bution to that effort. 

Мт. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Without objection, the pre- 
vious question is ordered on the con- 
ference report. There was no objec- 
tion. The conference report was 
agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING REHABILI- 
TATION AND PROGRAM IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT OF 1987 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2672) 
to amend title 38, United States Code, 
for the purpose of improving veterans’ 
housing programs, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and occur in the 
Senate amendments with amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the House amend- 
ments to the Senate amendments, as 
follows: 

House amendments to the Senate amend- 
ments: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment to the text 
of H.R. 2672, insert the following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCE. 

(a) SHORT Тітік.--Тһів Act may be cited 

as the “Veterans’ Home Loan Program Im- 
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provements and Property Rehabilitation 
Act of 1987”, 

(b) REFERENCE.—Whenever in this Act ап 
amendment, repeal, or redesignation is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal or redesignation of, a section or other 
provision, the reference shall be considered 
to be made to a section or other provision of 
title 38, United States Code, unless other- 
wise specified. 

SEC. 2. LOAN FEE. 

(а) EXTENSION.—Section 1829(c) is amend- 
ed by striking out “1987” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1989”. 

(b) WarvER.—Section 1829(b) is amended 
by striking out "described in section 
1801(5Х2) of this title" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “of any veteran (including a person 
who died in the active military, naval, or air 
service) who died from a service-connected 
disability". 

SEC. 3. GUARANTY AMOUNT. 

(а) PURCHASE OR CONSTRUCTION ОР 
HoMES.—(1) Section 1803(aX1) is amended 
to read as follows: 

"(aX1) Any loan to a veteran eligible for 
benefits under this chapter, if made for any 
of the purposes specified in section 1810 of 
this title and in compliance with the provi- 
sions of this chapter, is automatically quar- 
anteed by the United States in an amount 
not to exceed— 

“(А) in the case of any loan of not more 
than $45,000, 50 percent of the loan; or 

B) in the case of any loan of more than 
$45,000, 40 percent of the loan or $36,000, 
whichever is less, except that the amount of 
such guaranty for any such loan shall not 
be less than $22,500; 
reduced by the amount of entitlement previ- 
ously used by the veteran under this chap- 
ter and not restored as a result of the exclu- 
sion in section 1802(b) of this title." 


(2) Section 1810(c) is repealed. 
(b) MANUFACTURED Homes.—Section 
1819(c) is amended— 


(1) in paragraph (3), by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “The Administrator’s guaran- 
ty may not exceed 40 percent of the loan, or 
$20,000, whichever is less, reduced by the 
amount of entitlement previously used by 
the veteran under this chapter and not re- 
stored as a result of the exclusion in section 
1802(b) of this title.”; and 

(2) in paragraph (4), by striking out the 
first sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The amount of any loan guaranteed under 
this section shall not exceed an amount 
equal to 95 percent of the purchase price of 
the property securing such loan.". 

(с) DIRECT Loans.—Section 1811(dX2XA) 
is amended by striking out “$27,500” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$36,000”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to loans 
which are closed on or after February 1, 
1988, except that they shall not apply to 
any loan for which a guaranty commitment 
is made on or before December 31, 1987. 

SEC. 4. FINANCIAL INFORMATION AND COUNSEL- 
ING ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS. 

(a) ASSISTANCE ТО VETERANS.—Section 
1816(a) is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4)(A) Upon receiving а notice pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

“(i) provide the veteran with information 
and, to the extent feasible, counseling re- 
garding— 
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“(I) alternatives to foreclosure, as appro- 
priate in light of the veteran’s particular 
circumstances, including possible methods 
of curing the default, conveyance of the 
property to the Administrator by means of 
a deed in lieu of foreclosure, and the actions 
authorized by section 1816(a)(2) of this title; 
and 

"(ID what the Veterans' Administration's 
and the veteran's liabilities would be with 
respect to the loan in the event of foreclo- 
sure; and 

"(ij advise the veteran regarding the 
availability of such counseling; 


except with respect to loans made by а 
lender which the Administrator has deter- 
mined has а demonstrated record of consist- 
ently providing timely and accurate infor- 
mation to veterans with respect to such 
matters. 

"(B) The Administrator shall to the 
extent of the availability of appropriations, 
ensure that sufficient personnel are avail- 
able to administer subparagraph (A) of this 
paragraph effectively and efficiently. 

“(C) The authority to carry out this para- 
graph shall terminate on March 1, 1991.". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
March 1, 1988. 

SEC. 5. ACTIONS WITH RESPECT TO DEFAULTED 
LOANS. 

(a) DETERMINATION OF TOTAL INDEBTED- 
NESS.—Section 1816(c) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1XD), by striking out 
“The” and inserting in lieu thereof "Except 
as provided in subparagraph (D) of para- 
graph (10) of this subsection, the"; 

(2) in clause (ii) of paragraph (1XD), by 
striking out “ої the liquidation sale" and all 
that follows in such clause and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “applicable under 
paragraph (10) of this subsection, and"; 

(3) in clause (iil) of paragraph (1XD), by 
striking out "such regulations" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "regulations prescribed 
by the Administrator to implement this sub- 
section"; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 

hs: 


paragrap 

“(10ХА) Except as provided in subpara- 
graphs (B) апа (C) of this paragraph, the 
date referred to in paragraph (1XDXii) of 
this subsection shall be the date of the liqui- 
сач sale of the property securing the 
oan. 

“(Вхі) Subject to division (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph, in any case in which there is a 
substantial delay in such sale caused by the 
holder of the loan exercising forbearance at 
the request of the Administrator, the date 
referred to in paragraph (1)(D)(ii) of this 
subsection shall be such date, on or after 
the date on which forbearance was request- 
ed and prior to the date of such sale, as the 
Administrator specifies pursuant to regula- 
tions which the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe to implement this paragraph. 

„ii) The Administrator may specify a date 
under subdivision (i) of this subparagraph 
only if, based on the use of a date so speci- 
fied for the purposes of such paragraph 
(I Dab, the Administrator is authorized, 
under paragraph (7XA) of this subsection, 
to accept conveyance of the property. 

“(С) In any case in which there is an ex- 
cessive delay in such liquidation sale 
caused— 

"(1) by the Veterans’ Administration (in- 
cluding any delay caused by its failure to 
provide bidding instructions in a timely 
fashion); or 
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“Gi) by a voluntary case commenced 
under title 11, United States Code (relating 
to bankruptcy); 
the date referred to in paragraph (1)(D)ii) 
of this subsection shall be a date, earlier 
than the date of such liquidation sale, 
which the Administrator specifies pursuant 
to regulations which the Administrator 
shall prescribe to implement this para- 
graph. 

“(D) For the purpose of determining the 
liability of the United States under a loan 
guaranty under clause (B) of paragraphs 
(5), (6), (7), and (8) of this subsection, the 
amount of the total indebtedness with re- 
spect to such loan guaranty shall include, in 
any case in which there was an excessive 
delay caused by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in the liquidation sale of the property 
securing such loan, any interest which had 
accrued as of the date of such sale and 
which would not be included, except for this 
subparagraph, in the calculation of such 
total indebtedness as a result of the specifi- 
cation of an earlier date under subpara- 
graph (C)(i) of this paragraph. 

*(11) This subsection shall cease to have 
effect on October 1, 1989.". 

(b) REPEAL.—Paragraph (2) of section 
2512(c) of the Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 
(Public Law 98-369; 98 Stat. 1117) is re- 
pealed. 

(с) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to de- 
faults which occur more than 60 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 6. CASH SALES OF PROPERTIES ACQUIRED 
THROUGH FORECLOSURES. 

(a) NUMBER OF VENDEE Loans.—(1) Section 
1816(dX1) is amended by striking out “not 
more than 75 percent, nor less than 60 per- 
cent," in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not more than 65 percent, nor 
less than 50 percent.“. 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) shall take effect as of October 1, 1987. 

(b) MAXIMUM AMOUNT AND REHABILITATION 
Loans.—(1) Section 1816(d) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(ахА) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (B) of this paragraph, the amount of 
& loan made by the Administrator to finance 
the purchase of real property from the Ad- 
ministrator described in paragraph (1) of 
this subsection may not exceed an amount 
equal to 95 percent of the purchase price of 
such real property. 

"(B) The Administrator may waive the 
provisions of subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph in the case of any loan described in 
paragraph (5) of this subsection. 

"(5) The Administrator may include, as 
part of а loan to finance а purchase of real 
property from the Administrator described 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection, an 
amount to be used only for the purpose of 
rehabilitating such property. Such amount 
may not exceed the amount necessary to re- 
habilitate the property to a habitable state, 
and payments shall be made available peri- 
odically as such rehabilitation is completed. 

“(6) This subsection shall cease to have 
effect on October 1, 1990." 

(2) The amendment made by this subsec- 
tion shall apply to loans made more than 30 
on after the date of the enactment of this 


pn Report.—The Administrator of Veter- 
ans' Affairs shall, by March 1, 1990, trans- 
mit to the Congress a report of the activities 
carried out, through December 31, 1989, 
under paragraphs (4) and (5) of section 
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1816(d) of title 38, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (b) of this section. 
SEC. 7. REFINANCING HOME LOANS. 

(a) LOANS GUARANTEED OR INSURED BY THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION.—Section 
1810(eX1) is amended— 

(1) in clause (B), by striking out ''and 
such" and all that follows through “home”; 
and 

(2) in clause (D), by striking out “апа”; 

(3) in clause (E), by striking out the period 
and inserting in lieu thereof "by more than 
10 years; and"; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

F) the veteran must own the dwelling or 
farm residence securing the loan and— 

“(і) must occupy such dwelling or resi- 
dence as such veteran's home; 

ii) must have previously occupied such 
dwelling or residence as such veteran's 
home and must certify, in such form as the 
Administrator shall require, that the veter- 
an has previously so occupied such dwelling 
or residence; or 

“Gi in any case in which a veteran is іп 
active duty status as a member of the 
Armed Forces and is unable to occupy such 
residence or dwelling as a home because of 
such status, the spouse of the veteran must 
occupy, or must have previously occupied, 
such dwelling or residence as such spouse's 
home and must certify such occupancy in 
such form as the Administrator shall re- 
quire.". 

(b) MANUFACTURED HOUSING Loans.—Sec- 
tion 1819(a)(4)(A) is amended— 

(1) in clause (iD, by striking out “апа 
such" and all that follows through “veter- 
an's home"; 

(2) in clause (iv), by striking out “апа”; 

(3) in clause (v), by striking out the period 
at the end and inserting in lieu thereof a 
semicolon; and 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

"(vi) the veteran must own the manufac- 
tured home, or the manufactured-home lot, 
or the manufactured home and the manu- 
factured-home lot, securing the loan and— 

J) must occupy the home, a manufac- 
tured home on the lot, or the home and the 
lot, securing the loan; 

"(ID must have previously occupied the 
home, a manufactured home on the lot, or 
the home and the lot, securing the loan as 
the veteran's home and must certify, in 
such form as the Administrator shall re- 
quire, that the veteran has previously so oc- 
cupied the home (or such a home on the 
lot) or 

"(III) in any case in which a veteran is in 
active duty status as a member of the 
Armed Forces and is unable to occupy the 
home, a manufactured home on the lot, or 
the home and the lot, as а home because of 
such status, the spouse of the veteran must 
occupy, or must have previously occupied, 
the manufactured home on the lot, or the 
home and the lot, as such spouse's home 
and must certify such occupancy in such 
form as the Administrator shall require."'. 

(c) AMouNTS OF OTHER REFINANCING 
Loans.—Section 1810 is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 

“Ch) The amount of a loan guaranteed for 
the purpose specified in subsection (a)(5) of 
this section may not exceed the amount 
equal to 90 percent of the appraised value of 
the dwelling or farm residence which will 
secure the loan, as determined by the Ad- 
ministrator.". 
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(d) ЕғғЕСТІУЕ Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion apply to loans made more than 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(c) of this section shall apply to loans for 
which commitments are made more than 60 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


SEC. 8. OCCUPANCY REQUIREMENTS. 

(а) ORIGINAL Loans.—(1) Section 1804(c) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “(с) No” and inserting 
in lieu thereof (c Except as provided іп 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, no”; 

(B) by striking out “No loan” in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Except as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, no loan”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) In any case in which a veteran is in 
active duty status as a member of the 
Armed Forces and is unable to occupy a 
property because of such status, the occu- 
pancy requirements of— 

"(A) paragraph (1) of this subsection; 

„) paragraphs (1) through (5) and para- 
graph (7) of section 1810(a) of this title; 

"(C) section 1819(аХ5ХАХі) of this title; 
and 

D) section 1819(e)(5) of this title; 
shall be considered to be satisfied if the 
spouse of the veteran occupies the property 
as the spouse's home and the spouse makes 
the certification required by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection.". 

(2) Section 1810(a) is amended by striking 
out “(а) Any" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(а) Except as provided in section 1804(c)(2) 
of this title, any" 

(b) MANUFACTURED HOUSING Loans.—(1) 
Section 1819(аХ5ХАХі) is amended by in- 
serting “(except as provided in section 
1804(сХ2) of this title)" after “by the veter- 
an" 


(2) Section 1819(eX5) is amended by in- 
serting before the semicolon the following: 
“; except that the requirement of this clause 
shall not apply (A) in the case of a guaran- 
teed loan that is for the purpose described 
in paragraph (1XF) of subsection (a), or (B) 
in the case described in section 1804(cX2)". 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to loans made more than 30 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 9. PROPERTY MANAGEMENT. 

(a) HOMELESS PROGRAM.—(1) To assist 
homeless veterans and their families acquire 
shelter, the Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs may enter into agreements described in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection with— 

(A) nonprofit organizations, with prefer- 
ence being given to any organization named 
in, or approved by the Administrator under, 
section 3402 of title 38, United States Code; 
or 

(B) any State, as defined in section 
101(20) of such title, or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

(2) To carry out paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, the Administrator may enter into 
agreements to sell real property, and im- 
provements thereon, acquired by the Ad- 
ministrator as the result of & default on a 
loan made or guaranteed under chapter 37 
of title 38, United States Code. Such sale 
shall be for such consideration as the Ad- 
ministrator determines is in the best inter- 
ests of homeless veterans and the Federal 
Government. 

(3) The Administrator may enter into an 
agreement under paragraph (1) only if— 
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(A) the Administrator determines that 
such an action will not adversely affect the 
Veterans' Administration's ability— 

(i) to fulfill its statutory missions with re- 
spect to the Veterans' Administration loan 
guaranty program and the short- and long- 
term solvency of the Loan Guaranty Re- 
volving Fund under such chapter 37; or 

(ii) to carry out other functions and ad- 
minister other programs authorized by law; 

(B) the entity to which the property is 
sold agrees to (i) utilize the property solely 
as a shelter primarily for homeless veterans 
and their families, (ii) comply with all 
zoning laws relating to the property, (iii) 
make no use of the property that is not 
compatible with the area where the proper- 
ty is located, and (iv) take such other ac- 
tions as the Administrator determines are 
necessary or appropriate in the best inter- 
ests of homeless veterans and the Federal 
Government; and 

(C) the Administrator determines that 
there is no significant likelihood of the 
property being sold for a price sufficient to 
reduce the liability of the Veterans' Admin- 
istration or the veteran who had defaulted 
on the loan guaranteed under such chapter 
37. 

(4) Any agreement, deed, or other instru- 
ment executed by the Administrator under 
this subsection shall be on such terms and 
conditions as the Administrator determines 
to be appropriate and necessary to carry out 
the purpose of such agreement. 

(b) Јов TRAINING PROGRAM,—(1) To assist 
veterans to obtain training pursuant to the 
Veterans' Job Training Act (29 U.S.C. 1721 
note) the Administrator of Veterans' Af- 
fairs may convey to persons described in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection real proper- 
ty and improvements described in subsec- 
tion (aX2) of this section for an amount not 
less than 75 percent of the fair market value 
of such real property and improvements. 

(2) The Administrator may convey such 
property to persons who enter into an 
agreement with the Administrator to— 

(A) use veterans in а program of job train- 
ing under the Veterans' Job Training Act in 
the rehabilitation of residences on such real 
property; and 

(B) provide а priority to veterans in the 
sale of such rehabilitated residences. 

(3) The Administrator may include appro- 
priate enforcement provisions in any agree- 
ment described in paragraph (2), including 
provision for reasonable liquidated damages. 

(4) The Administrator shall reduce the 
amount of any liability that a veteran has 
with respect to any property conveyed 
under this section by ап amount equal to 
the reduction in the sale price of the prop- 
erty below the fair market value of the 
property. 

(c) TERMINATION.—The authority provided 
in subsections (a) and (b) shall terminate on 
October 1, 1990. 

(d) Rerort.—The Administrator of Veter- 
ans' Affairs shall, by March 1, 1990, trans- 
mit to the Congress a report of the activities 
carried out, through December 31, 1989, 
under this section. 

SEC. 10. LOAN ASSUMPTIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 37 is amend- 
ed by inserting after section 1817 the follow- 
ing new section: 

"8 1817A. Assumptions; release from liability 


“(a)(1) If a veteran ог any other person 
disposes of residential property securing a 
guaranteed, insured, or direct housing loan 
obtained by & veteran under this chapter 
and the veteran or other person notifies the 
holder of the loan in writing before the 
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property is disposed of, the veteran or other 
person, as the case may be, shall be relieved 
of all further liability to the Administrator 
with respect to the loan (including liability 
for any loss resulting from any default of 
the purchaser or any subsequent owner of 
the property) and the application for as- 
sumption shall be approved if the holder de- 
termines that— 

“(А) the loan is current; and 

"(B) the purchaser of the property from 
such veteran or other person— 

"(i) is obligated by contract to purchase 
such property and to assume full liability 
for the repayment of the balance of the 
loan remaining unpaid and assumed by con- 
tract all of the obligations of the veteran 
under the terms of the instruments creating 
and securing the loan; and 

"(ii qualifies from a credit standpoint, to 
the same extent as if the purchaser were & 
veteran eligible under section 1810 of this 
title, for а guaranteed or insured or direct 
loan in an amount equal to the unpaid bal- 
ance of the obligation for which the pur- 
chaser is to assume liability. 

“(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), 
paragraph (3) and paragraph (4XCXii) of 
this subsection, the Administrator shall be 
considered to be the holder of the loan if 
the actual holder is not an approved lender 
described in section 1802. 

“(3) If the holder of the loan determines 
that the loan is not current or that the pur- 
chaser of the property does not meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1ХВ) of this sub- 
section, the holder shall— 

“(A) notify the transferor and the Admin- 
istrator of such determination; and 

“(В) notify the transferor that the trans- 
feror may appeal the determination to the 
Administrator. 

“(4)(A) Upon the appeal of the transferor 
after a determination described in para- 
graph (3) is made, the Administrator shall, 
in a timely manner, review and make a de- 
termination (or a redetermination in any 
case in which the Administrator made the 
determination described in such paragraph) 
with respect to whether the loan is current 
and whether the purchaser of the property 
meets the requirements of paragraph (1)(B) 
of this subsection, The Administrator shall 
transmit, in writing, a notice of the nature 
of such determination to the transferor and 
the holder and shall inform them of the 
action that shall or may be taken under sub- 
paragraph (B) of this paragraph as a result 
of the determination of the Administrator. 

"(BXi) If the Administrator determines 
under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
that the loan is current and that the pur- 
chaser meets the requirements of paragraph 
(1XB) of this subsection, the holder shall 
approve the assumption of the loan, and the 
transferor shall be relieved of all liability to 
the Administrator with respect to such loan. 

“Gi) If the Administrator determines 
under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
that the purchaser does not meet the re- 
quirements of paragraph (1ХВ) of this sub- 
section, the Administrator may direct the 
holder to approve the assumption of the 
loan if— 

“(D the Administrator determines that 
the transferor of the property is unable to 
make payments on the loan and has made 
reasonable efforts to find а buyer who 
meets the requirements of paragraph (1XB) 
of this subsection and that, as a result, the 
proposed transfer is in the best interests of 
2 Veterans’ Administration and the trans- 
егог; 
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“(ID the transferor has requested, within 
15 days after receiving the notice referred to 
in subparagraph (A) of this paragraph, that 
pe! Administrator approve the assumption; 
ani 

“СПІ) the transferor will, upon assump- 
tion of the loan by the purchaser, be sec- 
ondarily liable on the loan. 

“(C) If— 

"(1) the loan is not approved for assump- 
tion under subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph or paragraph (1) of this subsection; or 

“(ii) no appeal is made by the transferor 
under subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
within 30 days after the holder informs the 
transferor of its determination under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, 
the holder may demand immediate, full pay- 
ment of the principal, and all interest 
earned thereon, of such loan if the transfer- 
or disposes of the property. 

„b) If a person disposes of residential 
property described in subsection (аХ1) of 
this section and the person fails to notify 
the holder of the loan before the property is 
disposed of, the holder, upon learning of 
such action by the person, may demand im- 
mediate and full payment of the principal, 
interest, and all other amounts owing under 
the terms of the loan. 

“(сХ1) In any case in which the holder of 
a loan described in subsection (аХ1) of this 
section has knowledge of a person's dispos- 
ing of residential property securing the 
loan, the holder shall notify the Adminis- 
trator of such action. 

“(2) If the holder fails to notify the Ad- 
ministrator in such a case, the holder shall 
be liable to the Administrator for any 
damage sustained by the Administrator as a 
result of the holder’s failure, as determined 
at the time the Administrator is required to 
make payments in accordance with any in- 
surance or guaranty provided by the Admin- 
istrator with respect to the loan concerned. 

“(d) The Administrator shall provide that 
the mortgage or deed of trust and any other 
instrument evidencing the loan entered into 
by a person with respect to a loan guaran- 
teed, insured, or made under this chapter 
shall contain provisions, in such form as the 
Administrator shall specify, implementing 
the requirements of this section, and shall 
bear in conspicuous position in capital let- 
ters on the first page of the document in 
type at least 2 and % times larger than the 
regular type on such page the following fol- 
lowing:? This loan is not assumable without 
the approval of the Veterans' Administra- 
tion or its authorized agent. 

“(е) The Administrator shall establish in 
regulations & reasonable amount as the 
maximum amount that a lender may charge 
for processing an application for a credit- 
worthiness determination and assumption 
of & loan pursuant to this section. Such reg- 
ulations shall establish requirements for the 
timely processing of applications for accept- 
ance of assumptions. 

) This section shall apply only to loans 
for which commitments are made on or 
after March 1, 1988.". 

(2) Section 1817 is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(c) This section shall apply only to loans 
for which commitments are made before 
March 1, 1988.". 

(3) The table of sections for chapter 37 is 
amended by inserting after the item for sec- 
tion 1817 the following new item: 

“1817A. Assumptions; release from liabil- 
ity." 

(b) PROTECTION AGAINST TRANSFERS TO 
PERSONS Мот CnEDITWORTHY.—Section 1804 
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is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(f) Any housing loan which is financed 
through the assistance of this chapter and 
to which section 1817A of this chapter ap- 
plies shall include а provision that the loan 
is immediately due and payable upon trans- 
fer of the property securing such loan to 
any transferee unless the acceptability of 
the assumpiton of the loan is established 
pursuant to such section 1817A.”. 

(c) Loan Fee.—Section 1829 is amended by 
— at the end the following new subsec- 

ion: 

“(d) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, a fee shall be collected from 
а person assuming a loan to which section 
1817A of this chapter applies. The amount 
of the fee shall be equal to one-half of one 
percent of the balance of such loan on the 
date of the transfer of the property.". 

SEC. 11. APPRAISALS. 

(a) QUALIFICATIONS ОҒ APPRAISERS.—(1) 
Section 1831(aX1) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(1)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(1) subject to subsection (bX2) 
and"; and 

(B) by inserting before the semicolon at 
the end the following: “, including the suc- 
cessful completion of a written test, submis- 
sion of а sample appraisal, certification of 
an appropriate number of years of experi- 
ence as an appraiser, and submission of rec- 
ommendations from other appraisers". 

(2) Section 1831(b) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “(b)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof (bei)“; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(2) If uniform qualifications become ар- 
plicable for appraisers who perform apprais- 
als for or in connection with the Federal 
Government, the qualifications required by 
subsection (аХ1) of this section may be 
more stringent than such uniform qualifica- 
tions, but the Administrator may use no 
written test in determining the qualifica- 
tions of appraisers other than the test pre- 
scribed to implement such uniform qualifi- 
cations.". 

(b) REVIEW OF APPRAISALS.—Section 1831 
is amended— 

(1) in subsection (c), by striking out “Тһе 
Administrator shall, upon request," and in- 
serting in lieu thereof, "Except as provided 
in subsection (f) of this section, the apprais- 
er shall forward an appraisal report to the 
Administrator for review. Upon receipt of 
such report, the Administrator shall deter- 
mine the reasonable value of the property, 
construction, repairs, or alterations for pur- 
poses of this chapter, and notify the veteran 
of such determination. Upon request, the 
Administrator shall"; 

(2) in subsection (d), by inserting “(other 
than а lender authorized under subsection 
(f) of this section to determine reasonable 
value)" after “lender”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

"(fX1) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection, the 
Administrator may, in accordance with 
standards and the procedures established in 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator, 
authorize а lender to determine the reason- 
&ble value of property for the purposes of 
this chapter if the lender is authorized to 
make loans which are automatically guaran- 
teed under section 1802(d) of this title. In 
such а case, the appraiser selected by the 
Administrator pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section shall submit the appraisal 
report directly to the lender for review, and 
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the lender shall, аз soon as possible thereaf- 
ter, furnish a copy of the appraisal to the 
veteran who is applying for the loan con- 
cerned and to the Administrator. 

“(2) In exercising the authority provided 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Ad- 
ministrator shall assign a sufficient number 
of personnel to carry out an appraisal- 
review system to monitor, on at least a 
random-sampling basis, the making of ap- 
praisals by appraisers and the effectiveness 
and the efficiency of the determination of 
reasonable value of property by lenders. 

“(3) The authority provided in this subsec- 
tion shall terminate on October 1, 1990.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
1810(b) is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (5), by striking out “by 
the Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “pursuant to section 1831 of this 
title”; and 

(2) by striking out the final sentence. 

SEC. 12, SEQUESTRATION EXEMPTION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 113 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by adding at the end 
the following new clause: 

“(6) Benefits under subchapters I, II, and 
ПІ of chapter 37 of this title, relating to 
housing loans for certain veterans and for 
the spouses and surviving spouses of certain 
veterans."; 

(2A) by striking out subsection (e); and 

(B) by redesignating subsections (f) and 
(g) as (е) and (f), respectively; and 

(3) in subsection (cX2), by striking out 
“34, от 36" and inserting in lieu thereof “31, 
34, 35, or 36". 

(b) EFFECTIVE Datse.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
November 19, 1987. 


SEC. 13. DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM RESIDUAL 
INCOME. 


Paragraph (3) of section 1810(g) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: "If the procedures described in 
clause (C) of this paragraph include stand- 
ards for evaluating residual income, the Ad- 
ministrator shall, in establishing such 
standards, give appropriate consideration to 
State statistics (in States as to which the 
Administrator determines that such statis- 
tics are reliable) pertinent to residual 
income and the cost of living in the State in 
question rather than in a larger region.“. 
SEC. 14. MARKETING VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION- 

ACQUIRED PROPERTIES. 

Section 1832 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Тһе”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

"(b) For the purpose of facilitating the 
most expeditious sale, at the highest possi- 
ble price, of real property acquired by the 
Administrator as the result of a default on a 
loan guaranteed, insured, or made under 
this chapter, the Administrator shall list all 
such property with real estate brokers 
under such arrangements as the Adminis- 
trator determines to be most appropriate 
and cost effective.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “Ап Act to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
modify the amount of the Veterans' Admin- 
istration home loan guaranty and to make 
other improvements in the loan guaranty 
program, and for other purposes." 

Mr. MONTGOMERY (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the House amend- 
ments to the Senate amendments be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I will not 
object. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise as ranking 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in support of the House amend- 
ment to H.R. 2672, as amended by the 
Senate. This legislation to improve the 
Veterans Administration’s Home Loan 
Guarantee Program is the result of an 
excellent compromise between a 
House bill, H.R. 2672, and a Senate 
bill, S. 1801, both of which were in- 
tended to help the VA’s Home Loan 
Guarantee Program out of some of its 
red ink. 

Until just a couple of years ago, the 
program ran smoothly, financed 
through а self-sustaining revolving 
fund. Then came an unexpected and 
sudden wave of foreclosures which was 
largely related to regional economic 
problems. Hardest hit was Houston, 
TX, with an overbuilt housing market 
and the collapse in oil prices. 

Losses to the VA on its guaranteed 
loans have run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, and the Congress 
has had to appropriate money for 
fiscal years 1987 and 1988 to keep the 
program going. We must help this pro- 
gram get back on its feet. It has en- 
abled more than 12 million veterans to 
realize the dream of owning a home 
and cannot be allowed to fail financial- 
ly after it has done so much good for 
veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want the brevi- 
ty of my remarks to belie the impor- 
tance of this bipartisan legislation, 
which has been so ably explained by 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Housing and Memorial Affairs Sub- 
committee, Marcy KAPTUR. Her efforts 
and those of Dan BURTON, ranking 
member of the subcommittee have 
largely shaped the House's contribu- 
tions to this legislation. And, of 
course, all this was with the careful 
leadership of Sonny MONTGOMERY, the 
highly respected chairman of our full 
committee. 

Our Senate colleagues as well de- 
serve commendation. ALAN CRANSTON, 
chairman of the Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee, and Frank MURKOW- 
SKI, the ranking member and former 
chairman, both contributed to this 
compromise, and I believe that be- 
tween the House and the Senate we 
have forged а bill better than either 
body's original effort. 

In addition, the measure enables the 
committee to meet reconciliation re- 
quirements, and for a fiscal conserva- 
tive like myself, that is very impor- 
tant. Finally, the bill extends the 1- 
percent origination fee for 2 years, and 
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while I have explained in previous 
statements why I don't like the fee 
one bit, at this point the program 
can't get along without it. 

Mr. Speaker, passage of the House 
amendment to H.R. 2672, as amended, 
is essential to the VA Home Loan 
Guarantee Program, and I urge its 
passage. 

Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. MoNTGOM- 
ERY], the very distinguished chairman 
s me Committee on Veterans' Af- 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
want to thank my friend, the very able 
ranking minority member of the full 
committee, JERRY SoLOMON, for his 
leadership in helping to reach a com- 
promise with the other body on this 
veterans’ housing reform bill. The gen- 
tleman from New York has played a 
major role in getting this agreement 
worked out and I appreciate his good 
work. 

The chairwoman of our Housing and 
Memorial Affairs Subcommittee, 
Marcy Kapror, is on the floor and I 
would ask the gentleman to yield to 
her for an explanation of the proposed 
amendments. Before doing so, I would 
like to commend the gentlelady from 
Ohio for the dynamic leadership she 
has provided in working out differ- 
ences with the other body on this leg- 
islation. 

It is an excellent compromise and 
she and the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana, Dan 
Burton, have both devoted a lot of 
time in hearings in Washington and in 
other areas throughout the country 
relating to veterans housing issues. 

I fully support the proposed House 
amendments. 

Ms. KAPTUR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio. 

Ms. КАРТОН. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY], the chairman of the 
full committee, for his leadership in 
moving the compromise measure 
through so expeditiously, and in addi- 
tion, I want to thank the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SorowoN], the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Burton], and all of the 
Members for their favorable support. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed amend- 
ments to the Senate amendments con- 
tain most of the provisions passed by 
the House. The agreement we have 
reached with the other body is a rea- 
sonable compromise. Let me explain 
what we have agreed to do. 

We would extend the 1-percent origi- 
nation fee for 2 years to September 30, 
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1989. I do not like this fee and plan to 
examine alternatives. 

I am pleased that the Senate accept- 
ed our provision correcting an inequity 
in the application of this user fee to a 
veteran who is also the surviving 
spouse of a deceased veteran whose 
death was service connected. A surviv- 
ing spouse is exempt under current 
law; but due to a technicality, the ex- 
emption does not apply in cases where 
the surviving spouse is also a veteran 
with eligibility in his or her own right. 

The compromise changes the loan 
guaranty formula from 60 to 50-per- 
cent on loans under $45,000 and from 
60 to 40-percent on loans over $45,000 
with a maximum guaranty of $36,000 
and a minimum guaranty of $22,500. 
This proposed formula will help veter- 
ans purchase housing in higher priced 
markets and at the same time it will 
limit unnecessary risks to both the 
borrower and the revolving fund. In 
addition, the guaranty for manufac- 
tured housing will be changed from 50 
to 40-percent with a 5-percent down- 
payment requirement. 

Mr. Speaker, the compromise meas- 
ure would increase the VA's efforts for 
loan servicing. Veterans using the VA 
Home Loan Guaranty Program have 
an excellent repayment record. How- 
ever, the number of foreclosures has 
been increasing in recent years. While 
the VA's experience is comparable to 
FHA and conventional lenders, there 
is serious concern about the solvency 
of the revolving fund which must pay 
claims arising from foreclosures; and 
above all, about the devastating effect 
of foreclosure on veterans who have 
defaulted on their obligation to repay 
a loan, The VA does have servicing 
procedures in place. However; the 
timeliness in this aspect of the pro- 
gram has deteriorated. Both bodies 
recognized this problem in their re- 
spective measures. Therefore the com- 
promise agreement addresses this 
problem by requiring the VA to pro- 
vide more effective servicing when a 
loan goes into default, to the extent 
that resources are available for the 
next 3 years. At à minimum, veterans 
are to be advised of the alternatives to 
foreclosure in light of their particular 
circumstances, including possible 
methods of curing the default, the vet- 
eran’s and the УА” liabilities in the 
event of foreclosure and the availabil- 
ity of counseling. 

The House bill had originally con- 
tained a mortgage foreclosure relief 
program targeted to veterans who 
have experienced default through no 
fault of their own. In essence, the bill 
would have authorized the Adminis- 
trator to make loans for the purpose 
of providing mortgage assistance, and 
thereby preventing foreclosures, up to 
a maximum of $8,400 to veterans or 
their surviving spouses, if they were 
unemployed, and had suffered a sub- 
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stantial reduction in household 
income and had previously guaranteed 
VA housing loans which are at least 6 
months delinquent. I am sorry that 
this provision had to be dropped. This 
new program would have helped keep 
veterans in their homes and should 
have proven cost effective to the U.S. 
Government by substituting this mort- 
gage payment advance for the high ex- 
penses currently incurred by the Vet- 
erans' Administration in paying claims 
of lenders, instituting the foreclosure 
procedures and reselling acquired 
properties. The subcommittee may re- 
visit this issue next year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Deficit Reduction 
Act of 1984 required the VA to analyze 
defaulted loans on a case-by-case basis 
and to stop acquiring property where 
it would be less costly to pay the guar- 
anty. It was the Congress’ understand- 
ing that this practice benefited veter- 
ans as well as lenders by permitting 
the orderly disposal of the property 
securing a VA guaranteed loan. This 
restriction of the VA's authority was a 
3-year proposal and is now scheduled 
to expire on November 15. The House 
bill extended the property acquisition 
guideline for 2 years until September 
30, 1989, with three modifications to 
the calculation which the VA makes 
when determining whether a property 
will be treated as a no-bid case. The 
Senate extended the formula for 1 
year and added one modification. 
Under the compromise agreement, we 
accepted the Senate provision relating 
to not calculating interest resulting 
from exercise of lender forebearance 
at the УА" request. The House provi- 
sion regarding the delays in the fore- 
closure process caused by the VA, or 
bankruptcy were adopted and will not 
be calculated in the VA’s property ac- 
quisition formula. This formula will be 
in effect for the next 2 years. We will 
also be requiring a report from the VA 
on lenders’ and the VA's costs result- 
ing from all foreclosure transactions in 
order to see if this formula is truly ef- 
fective and whether it should again be 
modified. 

Mr. Speaker, prior to 1984, the VA 
financed approximately 92 percent of 
all foreclosed properties. By offering 
financing on properties which it holds 
for sale, the VA is able to dispose of 
many properties in a timely manner at 
the appraised value. The Deficit Re- 
duction Act of 1984 reduced the 
number of properties on which VA fi- 
nancing could be offered. Current law 
requires the VA to sell at least 60 per- 
cent but no more than 75 percent of 
its acquired properties with vendee fi- 
nancing. 'This provision was also 
scheduled to expire on November 15. 
As & part of the Congress' efforts to 
meet its reconciliation target, the 
House changed these percentages to а 
range of 50 to 65 percent. The Senate 
bill modified their percentages to 40 to 
60 percent respectively. The House 
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provision was adopted. This provision 
is estimated to save $42 million in 
fiscal year 1988, $24 million in fiscal 
year 1989, and $10 million in fiscal 
year 1990. It should be emphasized, 
however, that while this proposal will 
temporarily produce a net reduction in 
outlays, it will cost the Government 
more in the outyears if а permanent 
change were authorized. The Veter- 
ans' Affairs Committee will continue 
to seek alternatives that will meet 
long-term program requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, although а relatively 
high proportion of the population of 
American Samoa serves in the U.S. 
military, the loan guaranty benefit is 
not viable there due to a lack of a sec- 
ondary mortgage market. In addition, 
there is a problem with land owner- 
ship. The House bill would have au- 
thorized a direct loan program up to 
$33,000 to the extent that matching 
funds were made available by the Gov- 
ernment of American Samoa. Ameri- 
can Samoa already qualified as an area 
where the Administrator is authorized 
to make direct loans, because it is dif- 
ficult for veterans to obtain housing 
loans in this area. The Senate would 
not accept this provision; however, our 
joint explanatory language urges the 
Veterans' Administration to undertake 
the development of creative solutions 
to these problems. As an example, it 
urges consideration along the same 
basis as it has done in the case of the 
Navajo Indians with long-term leases. 

Mr. Speaker, both the House bill and 
the Senate bill would have liberalized 
occupancy requirements for refinanc- 
ing purposes. Under current law and 
implementing regulations, a veteran or 
service member must physically 
occupy the property in order to be eli- 
gible for refinancing a VA home loan. 
This has resulted in hardship and in- 
equity for many homeowners’; such as 
active duty military and foreign serv- 
ice personnel, who might be residing 
abroad temporarily, but who still 
regard the property as their home. 
These veterans are ineligible to refi- 
nance when interest rates decrease. 
The result is clearly inequitable. 
Therefore, the compromise agreement 
would permit veterans or their spouses 
to refinance their home loans regard- 
less of personal occupancy, upon certi- 
fication of previous residency. In addi- 
tion, occupancy requirements for loan 
origination purposes would be satisfied 
in the case of an active duty service 
member if the spouse occupies the 
home and certifies same. The compro- 
mise agreement would also eliminate 
the restriction limiting the maximum 
term of an interest-rate reduction con- 
ventional housing refinancing loan to 
the remaining term of the loan being 
refinanced plus 10 years. Equity 
payout refinancing loans under section 
1810(a)(5) would be limited to 90 per- 
cent of appraised property value. 
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Mr. Speaker both the House and the 
Senate passed legislation encouraging 
veterans organizations and political 
subdivisions to acquire hard-to-sell VA 
foreclosed properties in order to pro- 
vide shelter to homeless veterans and 
their families. Under our compromise, 
the VA is authorized to discount such 
properties to these and other nonprof- 
it organizations working in behalf of 
homeless veterans, provided that the 
interest of the VA Home Loan Guar- 
anty Program as a whole and the de- 
faulting veteran are protected, the 
local zoning laws are respected, and 
that intended use of the property is 
compatible with the area where it is 
located. This will give legislative sanc- 
tion to the concept of working with 
local groups to assist homeless veter- 
ans, and at the same time avoid adver- 
sarial situations between the VA and 
either the defaulting veteran or the 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the VA’s fore- 
closed homes have fallen into a state 
of disrepair. They in turn have become 
a blight on the neighborhood, and 
may be difficult to sell. Although the 
VA may use money from the loan 
guaranty revolving fund to institute 
repairs, the property may still be sub- 
ject to vandalism and deterioration 
while left unoccupied, and funds in- 
vested in repairs may never be recap- 
tured when the property is eventually 
disposed of. 

I am pleased to say that the Senate 
has accepted two of our proposals to 
dispose of the VA's inventory in a very 
productive way. One of these would 
provide up to a 25 percent discount on 
houses sold to organizations which 
agree to use veteran employees in a 
program of job training under the Vet- 
erans Jobs Training Act to rehabilitate 
the properties and who give prefer- 
ence to veterans in selling the rehabili- 
tated property. In order to protect the 
interest of veterans whose foreclosed 
properties are disposed of in this 
manner, the liability of the former 
veteran homeowner will be reduced 
commensurate with the discount 
given. 

The Administrator would also be au- 
thorized to make additional loans to 
prospective purchasers for the purpose 
of restoring such properties to a habit- 
able state. Funds would be released to 
the purchaser in increments, as reha- 
bilitation progresses. It is believed 
that rehabilitation loans will be a good 
investment for the loan guaranty re- 
volving fund; that they will make pre- 
viously hard-to-sell properties more at- 
tractive and affordable to prospective 
buyers; and that they will help resolve 
some of the legitimate community 
concerns expressed over the mainte- 
nance of VA-owned properties. These 
3-year programs will be monitored 
carefully by the committee to gauge 
their effect upon the VA's inventory. 
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Mr. Speaker, one of the perceived 
advantages to the VA Home Loan 
Guaranty Program is easy assumabi- 
lity of such loans when a veteran de- 
cides to dispose of the property; how- 
ever, there have been aspects to this 
feature which have led to abuse and 
even fraud. Time and again, we have 
heard from veterans whose loans were 
assumed, but became liable for the 
debt of the new occupant when the 
house went into foreclosure. We have 
also received very disturbing reports of 
certain frauds such as "equity skim- 
ming” being perpetrated against veter- 
ans. Unscrupulous “investors” assume 
a veteran’s loan, rent the property to 
make a quick profit, and meanwhile 
allow the loan to go into default. 
When they disappear with the rental 
revenues, the veteran is left with li- 
ability for the intervening home pay- 
ments, and the loan usually is fore- 
closed. 

Both bodies were concerned about 
these assumability abuses. Therefore, 
the compromise keeps the assumabi- 
lity feature in place but provides 
better protection for the veteran by 
requiring new credit underwriting on 
prospective purchasers who wish to 
assume the original loan. It further 
provides the veterans with automatic 
release from liability so long as the 
lender is advised, and the properly 
qualified purchaser agrees by contract 
to assume responsibility for the loan. 
It the lender determines that the loan 
is not current or that the purchaser is 
not creditworthy, the lender will 
notify the veteran and the VA. The 
veteran may appeal the determination 
to the VA. Should the Administrator 
determine that the sale meets the re- 
quirements, the lender shall approve 
the transfer and the veteran shall be 
relieved of all liability. 

In addition, the Administrator, at 
the request of the veteran, may ap- 
prove assumption even through the 
creditworthiness is not approved in 
those instances where the veteran 
agrees to be secondarily liable on the 
loan and only in those cases where the 
Administrator has made a determina- 
tion that the veteran is: First, in finan- 
cial difficulty; second, has made rea- 
sonable efforts to find a creditworthy 
purchaser; and third, the sale is in the 
bests interests of the veteran and the 
VA. 

The compromise also provides that 
the lender may demand termination of 
the loan if the sale occurs and the pur- 
chaser does not meet the requirements 
if the veteran fails to notify the lender 
of the sale. If the lender knowingly 
fails to notify the Administrator of a 
sale transaction, the lender will be 
liable for any damage sustained. The 
compromise agreement would impose 
a one-half percent fee on those who 
assume loans. This provision is limited 
to 2 years so that the Congress may 
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etd the effectiveness of this provi- 
sion. 

Two additional opportunities for im- 
proving the VA appraisal process have 
been incorporated into this compro- 
mise measure. First, since there are no 
uniform industry procedures for li- 
censing real estate appraisers, the 
agreement outlines specific qualifica- 
tions for УА _ fee-basis appraisers. 
These include successful completion of 
a written test, submission of a simple 
appraisal, evidence of an appropriate 
level of experience as an appraiser, 
and submission of recommendations 
from other appraisers. By applying a 
more stringent and consistent set of 
professional standards to its fee-basis 
appraisers, the VA should be able to 
achieve overall improvements in the 
quality of appraisals on prospective 
veteran loans. 

As it is our understanding that the 
government may establish national 
standards at some later date, there- 
fore, our measure stipulates that the 
УА" criteria shall be no less stringent. 

In addition, the agreement also au- 
thorizes appraisal reports to be sent 
directly to certain lenders for expedit- 
ed review and reasonable value deter- 
mination. Under current procedures, 
the appraisal must first be sent to the 
VA for review and certification, and 
then forwarded to the lender. The bill 
would authorize appraisal reports to 
be sent directly to certain lenders for 
expedited review and reasonable value 
determination. Since 75 percent of all 
VA guaranteed loans are underwritten 
by automatic lenders, the new proce- 
dure will reduce the paperwork and 
processing time for а significant 
number of loans, will allow faster loan 
processing and with less frustration, 
and should free up VA personnel who 
presently review such appraisals and 
issue CRV’s for other critical activi- 
ties, such as servicing on delinquent 
loans. We expect to establish an ap- 
praisal review system to monitor this 
procedure on at least a random sam- 
pling basis. We plan to review this ad- 
ministration requested procedure 
again before its 3-year expiration date. 

Mr. Speaker, the House receded to a 
provision in our bill which would have 
established a 2-year demonstration 
program for adjustable rate mortgages 
in one VA regional office. Interest 
rates have risen from 8% to 11 percent 
this year. Interest rates for an adjusta- 
ble rate mortgage are typically 1 to 2 
percent lower than a fixed rate loan. 
The National Association of Home 
Builders estimates that this results in 
a savings of as much as $100 in month- 
ly mortgage payments on a $70,000 
loan. This demonstration project was 
to be carried out in a manner similar 
to FHA’s adjustable rate mortgage 
program, which allows interest rates 
to escalate no more than 1 percent per 
year with a cap of 5 percent over the 
life of the loan. I regret that we will be 
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unable to carry out this program 
which could have proven to be helpful 
to our Nation’s veterans. 

Last, Mr. Speaker, we agreed to 
three Senate provisions. The first 
would require the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to list properties with real 
estate brokers. Frankly, I have been 
appalled by the way the Veterans' Ad- 
ministration has been marketing some 
of its properties. An individual passing 
by one of these foreclosed properties 
would not necessarily know that it was 
for sale. I believe that listing these 
properties through realtors on a rotat- 
ing basis will help move the Govern- 
ment's inventory more expeditiously. 

Second, we will require the VA to 
give appropriate consideration to state 
economic data, if available, rather 
than regional for VA credit underwrit- 
ing purposes. 

Third, we wil exempt the program 
from sequestration. The committees 
believe that the sequestration process 
should not apply to the VA home loan 
programs since loan guarantees re- 
quire no direct Federal outlays. A re- 
duction in the number of loans will 
not result in any deficit savings. A re- 
duction in the number of loans guar- 
anteed will result in less funding fee 
income collected on such loans, thus 
increasing the deficit in the current 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, the compromise agree- 
ment to Н.Н. 2672 is а responsible 
measure which reaffirms that the VA 
Home Loan Guaranty Program is а 
veteran's benefit. It carefully pre- 
serves the program's basic intent, 
offers creative approaches to some of 
its present-day problems, and sets it 
on а sound footing for meeting veter- 
ans' future needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out that 
these important reforms won't cost 
our American taxpayers anything. 
Quite the contrary. This bill will save 
$56 million in fiscal year 1988, $49 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1989, and $37 million 
in outlays in fiscal year 1990. It actual- 
ly exceeds our reconciliation targets. 

I want to commend the chairman of 
the full committee, the distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi, С.М. 
(Sonny) MoNTGOMERY, for his leader- 
ship in moving this compromise meas- 
ure through so expeditiously, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, Mr. SOLOMON of New York, the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, Mr. BURTON of Indiana and 
all of the members of the committee 
for their support. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit for the 
RECORD a joint explanatory statement 
which outlines in further details the 
differences between the House- and 
Senate-passed measures and the com- 
promise agreement reached between 
the two bodies, as follows: 
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EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF HOUSE BILL 
(H.R. 2672), SENATE AMENDMENT (S. 1801), 
AND COMPROMISE AGREEMENT ON THE VET- 
ERANS’ Home LOAN PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS 
AND PROPERTY REHABILITATION Аст ОР 1987 


This document explains the provisions of 
Н.В. 2672 as passed by the House of Repre- 
‘sentatives on August 3, 1987 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “House bill"), the provisions 
of the bill as passed by the Senate on Octo- 
ber 30, 1987 (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Senate amendment”), with an amendment 
incorporating the provisions of 5. 1801 as re- 
ported and a floor amendment, the provi- 
sions of section 101 of S. 477 as passed by 
the Senate on March 31, 1987 (hereinafter 
referred to as “S. 477”), relating to the sale 
of certain VA-acquired foreclosed properties 
for use as shelters for homeless veterans, 
and the provisions of a compromise agreed 
to by the House and Senate Committees on 
Veterans’ Affairs. The differences between 
the House bill, the Senate amendment, and 
the compromise agreement are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, conforming 
changes made necessary by agreements 
reached between the Committees, and 
minor drafting, technical, and clarifying 
changes. 

NON-RECOURSE VENDEE LOAN SALES 


The House bill (section 2), but not the 
Senate amendment, would state certain 
findings regarding adverse effects resulting 
from the Office of Management and Budg- 
et's and the Congressional Budget Office's 
(CBO) recent change in accounting for 
loans sold with recourse by the Veterans’ 
Administration (VA) and express the sense 
of the Congress that the CBO should re- 
verse its decision and that any change in the 
assets sales policy of the VA should not be 
considered in future budget resolutions as a 
means of achieving deficit reduction. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

The Senate amendment (section 16), but 
not the House bill, would repeal section 2 of 
Public Law 100-136, which prohibits the 
sale of vendee loans without recourse unless 
an amount equal to the unpaid balance of 
the loan is obtained. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 


LOAN FEE 


Both the House bill (section 3(a)) and the 
Senate amendment (section 13) would 
amend section 1829(c) of title 38, relating to 
the imposition of a fee equal to 1-percent of 
the total loan amount on all persons, except 
those excluded under section 1829(b), who 
obtain a loan guaranteed, insured, or made 
by the VA, to extend the loan fee through 
September 30, 1989. 

The compromise agreement (section 2(a)) 
contains this provision. 

The House bill (section 3(b)), but not the 
Senate amendment, would amend section 
1829(b) of title 38, relating to the exemption 
from the loan fee for a veteran receiving or 
entitled to receive VA compensation and for 
the surviving spouse of a veteran who died 
from a service-connected disability, to clari- 
fy that the exemption includes the surviv- 
ing spouses of veterans who died from serv- 
ice-connected causes and who themselves 
are veterans. 

The compromise agreement (section 2(b)) 
contains this provision. 

GUARANTY AMOUNT 
A. Purchase or construction of homes 


Both the House bill (section 4(a)) and the 
Senate amendment (section 2(a)) would 
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amend section 1803(a)(1) of title 38, relating 
to the maximum VA loan guaranty amount 
for conventional homes. The House bill 
would change the current-law maximum of 
60 percent of the amount of the loan or 
$27,500, whichever is less, to 40 percent of 
the amount of the loan or $40,000, whichev- 
er is less. The Senate amendment, effective 
for a fiscal year only to such extent as is or 
in such amounts as are provided in appro- 
priation Acts, would increase the dollar 
maximum to $36,000 and make no change in 
the 60-percent figure. 

The compromise agreement (section 3(a)) 
would, effective with respect to loans ap- 
proved by the VA for which guaranty com- 
mitments—i.e., a commitment to issue a cer- 
tificate of guaranty—are issued after De- 
cember 31, 1987, and loans for which settle- 
ment occurs after January 31, 1988, change 
the maximum VA loan guaranty amount for 
conventional homes (a) to 50 percent of the 
amount of the loan for loans of $45,000 or 
less, and (b) to 40 percent of the amount of 
the loan or $36,000, whichever is less, with a 
minimum guaranty of $22,500, for loans 
greater than $45,000. 

B. Manufactured homes 


The House bill (section 4(b)), but not the 
amendment, would amend section 
1819(c) of title 38, relating to the maximum 
VA loan guaranty amount for manufactured 
homes, manufactured-home lots, or manu- 
factured homes and lots, to change the cur- 
rent-law maximum of 50 percent of the 
amount of the loan or $20,000, whichever is 
less, by reducing the 50-percent figure to 30 
percent and making no change in the 
$20,000 figure. 

The compromise agreement (section 3(b)) 
contains the House provision with an 
amendment changing the 30-percent figure 
to 40 percent, effective with respect to loans 
approved by the VA for which guaranty 
commitments are issued after December 31, 
1987, and loans for which settlement occurs 
after January 31, 1988. 

MANUFACTURED HOMES DOWNPAYMENT 


The Senate amendment (section 11), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
1819(еХ4) of title 38, relating to restrictions 
on and requirements for manufactured 
housing loans, to limit the amount of such 
loans to 95 percent of the purchase price of 
the property securing the loan. The effect 
of this provision would be to require a 5-per- 
cent downpayment. 

The compromise agreement (section 
3(bX2) contains this provision, effective 
with respect to loans approved by the VA 
for which guaranty commitments are issued 
after December 31, 1987, and loans for 
= settlement occurs after January 31, 
1988. 

FINANCIAL INFORMATION AND COUNSELING 
ASSISTANCE FOR VETERANS 


Both the House bill (section 5) and the 
Senate amendment (section 5) would amend 
section 1816(a) of title 38, relating to proce- 
dures on default of VA-guaranteed loans. 
The House bill would require the VA, upon 
receipt of a 90-day default notice from the 
lender, to provide the veteran with informa- 
tion regarding alternatives to foreclosure, 

possible methods of curing the de- 
fault, and, in the case of foreclosure, the 
VA’s and the veteran's liabilities and ways 
to reduce the veteran’s liability, unless the 
VA has received satisfactory assurances that 
the lender had adequately advised the veter- 
an with respect to such matters. The Senate 
amendment would require the VA, for a 2- 
year trial period ending December 30, 1989, 
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within a reasonable time after receipt of a 
90-day default notice from the lender, to 
provide the veteran with information re- 
garding alternatives to foreclosure appropri- 
ate in light of the veteran’s particular cir- 
cumstances, including possible methods of 
curing the default, the veteran’s and the 
VA's liabilities in the event of foreclosure, 
апа the availability of counseling, and, to 
the extent feasible, counseling. 

The compromise agreement (section 4), 
would require the VA upon receipt of а 90- 
day default notice from the lender, to pro- 
vide the veteran with information regarding 
alternatives to foreclosure 5 in 
light of the veteran's particular circum. 
stances, such as the availability of cotinsel- 
ing, the liabilities of the VA and the veteran 
in the event of foreclosure, and possible 
methods of curing the default, and, to the 
extent feasible, with counseling. This re- 
quirement would not apply in the case of а 
lender which the Administrator has found 
to have demonstrated a record of consistent- 
ly providing veterans the above information 
on a timely and accurate basis. This provi- 
sion would be effective for а 3-year trial 
period beginning March 1, 1988. 

The House bill (section 5) would require 
the VA, to the extent of available appro- 
priations, to provide sufficient personnel to 
implement the above-described notification 
requirement effectively. The Senate amend- 
ment (section 5) would require the VA, sub- 
ject to the availability of appropriations and 
funds made available from the Loan Guar- 
anty Revolving Fund (LGRF) pursuant to 
the proposed expanded authority to pay for 
supplementary contractual services from 
the LGRF, proposed in the Senate amend- 
ment, section 12 (discussed below under 
"CONTRACT SERVICES PAID FROM 
THE ІСКЕ”), to provide sufficient person- 
nel to implement this provision effectively. 

The compromise agreement (section 4) 
contains the House provision. 


ACTIONS WITH RESPECT TO DEFAULTED LOANS 


Both the House bill (section 6 (a) and (c)) 
and the Senate amendment (section 6) 
would extend the sunset date of and modify 
section 1816(c) of title 38, relating to the 
formula for determining whether, at the liq- 
uidation sale of property securing a VA- 
guaranteed loan, the VA acquires the prop- 
erty or pays the guaranty (the so-called “по- 
bid formula"). 

The House bill (section 6(c)) would extend 
the no-bid formula until September 30, 
1989. The Senate amendment (section 6) 
would extend the no-bid formuia until Sep- 
tember 30, 1988. 

The compromise agreement (section 5) 
contains the House provision. 

The House bill (section 6(a)) would ex- 
clude from the no-bid formula interest ac- 
cruing after unreasonable delay in the liqui- 
dation sale of the property caused by (1) the 
VA, (2) a voluntary bankruptcy case com- 
mended under title 11 of the United States 
Code, or (3) VA-requested forbearance. Such 
interest would be included in the УА" pay- 
ment to the lender under the guaranty in 
cases of VA-caused delay, but not in cases of 
voluntary bankruptcy or VA-requested for- 
bearance. The Senate amendment (section 
6) would exclude interest after sub- 
stantial delay in the liquidation sale caused 
by VA-requested forbearance from the no- 
bid calculation and, if based on that calcula- 
tion the VA may acquire the property, from 
payment to the lender. 

The compromise agreement (section 5) 
contains the Senate provision with respect 
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The Committees note that, in the report 
on the Senate amendment (S. Rept. No. 
100-204, "ma 29), the Senate Committee di- 


bidding on the property and on the average 
loss to the VA when it acquires such proper- 
ties, together with any recommendations by 


ing, for both the cases where the VA pays 
the guaranty and where it acquires the 
property, the average amount paid, the 
number of loans in each of those two cate- 
gories broken down by price intervals of 
$5,000, and the different types of costs 
which the VA and the lender each incur 
upon acquisition and disposition of such 
properties. 

In lieu of the direction to provide such 
data for fiscal years 1986 and 1987, the 
Committees direct the VA to collect and 
provide such data for each fiscal year begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1988. The VA should also 
include data regarding such losses to lenders 
and the VA on а property-by-property basis 
for at least 5 percent of such properties se- 
lected on а random-sampling basis in addi- 
tion to the average losses. In those instances 
where the VA acquires property, there 
should be an indication of the property dis- 


mittees expect the first report to include 
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data for October 1, 1987, through April 30, 
1988, and to be submitted to the Commit- 
tees by June 30, 1988, and each report 
thereafter by each February 1 for the prior 
fiscal year. 

CASH SALES OF PROPERTIES ACQUIRED THROUGH 

FORECLOSURES 
A. Number of vendee loans 


Both the House bill (section 6(b) and (c)) 
and the Senate amendment (section 8(b)) 
would extend the sunset date of section 
1816(d) of title 38, relating to the propor- 
tions of properties acquired as the result of 
defaults on VA-guaranteed loans which can 
be sold for cash and by means of loans made 
by the VA (so-called “vendee loans"), the 
House bill (section 6(c)) until September 30, 
1989, and the Senate amendment (section 
8(b)) until September 30, 1990. 

agreement 


contains the Senate provision. 

The House bill (section 6(b)) would amend 
section 1916(d) to increase, for fiscal years 
1988, 1989, and 1990, the current-law pro- 
portion of acquired properties which the VA 


(section 6(b)) 


percent and а maximum of 40 percent to а 
minimum of 35 percent and a maximum of 
50 percent. The Senate amendment section 
8(a)) would increase the required proportion 
of cash sales to а mínimum of 40 percent 
and a maximum of 60 percent. 

The compromise agreement (section 6(a)) 
contains the House provision, effective as of 
October 1, 1987. 

The Senate amendment (section 8(a)), but 
not the House bill, would reduce from 80 
percent to 70 percent the level to which the 
Administrator may, when necessary for the 
effective functioning of the LGRF, increase 
the proportion of acquired foreclosed prop- 
erties which are sold on a vendee-loan basis. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

B. Maximum amount and rehabilitation 

loans 

Both the House bill (section 10) and the 
Senate amendment (section 7) would change 
certain requirements with respect to loans 
made to purchasers of VA-acquired fore- 
closed properties, known as “vendee loans". 

The House bill, but not the Senate amend- 
ment, would amend section 1816(d), relating 
to vendee loans, to allow the Administrator 
to include as part of a vendee loan an 
amount to be used only to rehabilitate the 
property to be purchased with the loan. 
That amount would be limited to the 
amount necessary to rehabilitate the prop- 
erty to a habitable state, and would be made 
available periodically as the rehabilitation is 
completed. 

The compromise agreement (section 6(b)) 
contains the House provision, effective with 
respect to loans made more than 30 days 
after the date of enactment, with amend- 
ments terminating it at the end of fiscal 
year 1990 and requiring the Administrator 
to submit a report on the program to the 
Committees by March 1, 1990. 

The Committees intend that VA regional 
offices would be delegated authority to in- 
clude in a vendee loan a total amount not to 
exceed $10,000 for such rehabilitation. In 
the case of an application for a rehabilita- 
tion loan in excess of $10,000, the Commit- 
tees intend the VA Central Office to deter- 
mine whether and in what amount such а 
rehabilitation loan should be made. 

The Senate amendment (section 7(a)), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
1816(d) to limit the amount of a vendee loan 
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to 90 percent of the purchase price of the 


property. 

The compromise agreement (section 6(b)) 
contains the Senate provision, effective with 
respect to loans made more than 30 days 
after enactment, with amendments chang- 
ing the 90-percent figure to 95 percent, ter- 
minating the restriction at the end of fiscal 
year 1990, and permitting the Administrator 
to waive this 5-percent downpayment re- 
quirement where the vendee loan includes 
an amount for rehabilitation of the proper- 
ty (as described above). 

The Senate amendment (section 7(b)), but 
not the House bill would amend section 
1829(2), relating to the 1-percent fee (dis- 
cussed above under “Loan Fee"), to increase 
the fee imposed on persons receiving vendee 
loans to 2.5 percent. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

DIRECT LOANS IN AMERICAN SAMOA 


The House bill (section 7), but not the 
Senate amendment, would amend section 
1811 of title 38, relating to direct VA loans 
to eligible veterans for the purposes for 
which VA-guaranteed loans can be made as 
provided in sections 1810 or 1819 of title 38, 
to require the Administrator to make direct 
loans to eligible veterans in American 
Samoa in an amount equal to the amount 
provided to the veteran by the American 
Samoa government. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

The Committees urge the VA to under- 
take the development of creative solutions 
to the land ownership situation in American 
Samoa that would permit veterans living 
there to use their home loan guaranty enti- 
tlements, as the VA has done in the case of 
the Navajo Indians with long-term leases. 


REFINANCING HOME LOANS 


Both the House bill (section 8(a)) and the 
Senate amendment (section 3) contain pro- 
visions relating to the requirements for refi- 
nancing VA-guaranteed loans. The House 
bill (section 8(а)) would amend section 
1810(eX1) of title 38, relating to the require- 
ments for obtaining VA-guaranteed interest- 
rate-reduction conventional housing refi- 
nancing loans, and section 1819, relating to 
such VA-guaranteed manufactured housing 
loans, to eliminate for both types of refi- 
nancing loans the requirement that the vet- 
eran occupy the home securing the loan at 
the time of refinancing. The Senate amend- 
ment (section 3(a) and (c)) would modify 
that requirement for both types of refinanc- 
ing loans by providing that the veteran 
could certify that he or she previously occu- 
pied the home as an alternative to meeting 
the requirement for current occupancy. 

The compromise agreement (section 7(a) 
and (b) contains the Senate provision, ef- 
fective with respect to loans made more 
than 30 days after enactment, with an 
amendment allowing the occupancy require- 
ment to be satisfied also in the case of an 
active-duty military service member who is 
unable to occupy the home because of such 
status, by the spouse of the service member 
occupying or certifying that the spouse pre- 
viously occupied the home. 

The Senate amendment (section 3(a)), but 
not the House bill, would eliminate the re- 
striction limiting the maximum term of an 
interest-rate-reduction conventional hous- 
ing refinancing loan to the remaining term 
of the loan being refinanced. 

The compromise agreement (section 
Т(аХ3)) contains this provision, effective 
with respect to loans made more than 30 
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days after enactment, with an amendment 
limiting the maximum term of such a loan 
to the remaining term of the loan being re- 
financed plus 10 years. 

The Senate amendment (section 3(b)), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
1810 of title 38, relating to restrictions and 
requirements for VA loans for the purchase 
or construction of conventional housing, to 
add a requirement that the amount of 
equity-payout refinancing loans under sec- 
tion 1810(a)(5) be limited to 90 percent of 
appraised property value. 

The compromise agreement (section 7(c)) 
contains this provision, effective with re- 
spect to loans as to which commitments are 
made more than 60 days after enactment. 

OCCUPANCY REQUIREMENTS 

The House bill (section 8(b)), but not the 
Senate amendment, would amend section 
1804(c) of title 38, relating to occupancy re- 
quirements with respect to obtaining a loan 
guaranteed, insured, or made under chapter 
37 of title 38, to provide that the require- 
ment that the veteran occupy the home 
which would secure the VA loan to be satis- 
fied also in the case of an active-duty service 
member who is unable to occupy the home 
because of such status, by the spouse of the 
service member occupying the home and 
certifying same. 

The compromise agreement (section 8(a)) 
contains this provision, effective with re- 
spect to loans made more than 30 days after 
enactment. 

HOMELESS PROGRAM 


Both the House bill (section 9(а)) and 5. 
477 (section 101) would authorize the sale of 
VA-acquired foreclosed properties for use as 
shelters primarily for homeless veterans 
and their families under certain circum- 
stances. 

The House bill, in a freestanding provi- 
sion, would authorize the VA to sell coe 
foreclosed properties to any organizations 
named in or approved under section 3402 of 
title 38, any political subdivision of any 
State, or the District of Columbia, for such 
consideration as the Administrator deter- 
mines to be in the best interests of homeless 
veterans and the Federal Government. 

Such a sale would be permitted only if (1) 
the Administrator determines the sale 
would not adversely affect the solvency of 
the LGRF or the VA's ability to fulfill its 
statutory missions with respect to the VA 
loan guaranty program and to carry out 
other VA functions and administer other 
VA programs; (2) the purchaser agrees to 
utilize the property solely as a shelter as de- 
scribed above, to comply with applicable 
zoning requirements, and to make no use of 
the property incompatible with the area 
where it is located; and (3) the Administra- 
tor determines there is little likelihood that 
the property could be sold for a price suffi- 
cient to reduce the defaulting veteran's debt 
to the VA. 

8. 477 (section 101) in a freestanding pro- 
vision, would authorize the VA, during fiscal 
years 1987, 1988, and 1989, to sell VA-ac- 
quired foreclosed properties for use as shel- 
ters primarily for homeless veterans and 
their families to any organizations named in 
or approved under section 3402 of title 38 as 
recognized by the Administrator, or any 
other governmental, public, or nonprofit or- 
ganization or entity working on behalf of 
homeless individuals, 

Such sales would be permitted only if (1) 
the Administrator determines the sale 
would not adversely affect the VA's ability 
to fulfill its statutory missions or carry out 
other VA functions and administer other 
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VA programs; (2) the entity to which the 
property is to be transferred demonstrates 
an intention to utilize the property solely as 
а shelter as described above, to comply with 
applicable zoning requirements, and to 
make no use of the property incompatible 
with the area where it is located; (3) the Ad- 
ministrator determines there is no likeli- 
hood the property could be sold for а price 
sufficient to reduce the defaulting veteran's 
debt to the VA; and (4) the transferee satis- 
fies such other terms and conditions set by 


the Administrator. 
The Administrator would be required to 


&ccord preferences, in transferring fore- 
closed properties, to entities which either 
have a demonstrated commitment to work- 
ing on behalf of homeless individuals and а 
demonstrated ability to operate shelters for 
homeless individuals or are recognized by 
the Administrator under section 3402, and 
which have plans for using homeless indi- 
viduals to rehabilitate transferred proper- 
ties and for using the volunteer services of 
VA employees, members of veterans’ service 
organizations, homeless individuals, or 


ones in operating the shelter. 
Administrator would be required 


within 30 days to evaluate all VA-acquired 
foreclosed properties which are located in 
geographic areas in which there are signifi- 
cant numbers of homeless veterans and 
which have been held by the VA for at least 
12 months in order to determine which of 
these properties are appropriate for sale. Fi- 
nally, the Administrator would be required 
to submit to the Committees by February 1, 
1988, а report on the results of the evalua- 
tions and inventory and on property trans- 
ferred, including information as to each 
property regarding the price for which the 
VA acquired it, the VA's cost in maintaining 
it, the name of the buyer, and the price paid 
by the buyer. The Administrator would be 
required to submit an updated report by 


February 1, 1, 1989. 
The romise agreement (section 9(a)) 


would RS the VA, during fiscal years 
1988, 1989, and 1990, to sell VA-acquired 
foreclosed properties for use as shelters pri- 
marily for homeless veterans and their fam- 
ilies to any nonprofit organizations or any 
State (as defined in section 101(20) of title 
38) or political subdivision thereof, for such 
consideration as the Administrator deter- 
mines to be in the best interests of homeless 
veterans and the Federal Government. Vet- 
erans’ service organizations (i.e., organiza- 
tions named in or approved under section 
3402 of title 38) would be accorded a prefer- 
ence in such property sales. Such sales 
would be permitted only if (1) the Adminis- 
trator determines the sale would not ad- 
versely affect the solvency of the LGRF or 
the УА" ability to fulfill its statutory mis- 
sions with respect to the VA loan guaranty 
program and to carry out other VA func- 
tions and administer other VA programs; (2) 
the purchaser agrees to utilize the property 
solely as a shelter as described above, to 
comply with applicable zoning require- 
ments, to make no use that is incompatible 
with the area in which the property is locat- 
ed, and to take such other actions as the Ad- 
ministrator determines to be necessary апа 
appropriate in the best interests of home- 
less veterans and the Federal Government; 
and (3) the Administrator determines there 
is no significant likelihood the property 
could be sold for a price sufficient to reduce 
the defaulting veterans’ debt to the VA. Any 
agreement or other instrument executed 
under this provision would be on such terms 
and conditions as the Administrator deter- 
mines to be necessary and appropriate. 
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The Administrator would be required to 
submit a report on this program to the 
Committees by March 1, 1990. 

The House bill (section 9(b)), but not the 
Senate amendment, would permit the sale 
of VA-acquired foreclosed properties under 
certain circumstances related to the Veter- 
ans’ Job Training Act (VJTA) (29 U.S.C. 
1721 note) program. 

The House bill, in а freestanding provi- 
sion, would allow the sale of such properties 
for а minium of 75 percent of the fair 
market value of the property and improve- 
ments where the purchaser agrees to use 
veterans in a VJTA training program to re- 
habilitate the homes and to give veterans a 
preference in the resale of the rehabilitated 
properties. The administrator would be re- 
quired to reduce the former veteran-owner’s 
liability to the VA by the amount of the re- 
duction in the property sales price below 
fair market value. 

The compromise agreement (section 9 (b), 
(c), and (d)) contains this provision with 
amendments limiting the program to fiscal 
years 1988, 1989, and 1990, authorizing the 
Administrator to include in the agreements 
with the purchasers appropriate enforce- 
ment provisions, and requiring the Adminis- 
trator to submit a report to the Committees 
on this program by March 1, 1990. 


LOAN ASSUMPTIONS 


Both the House bill (section 11) and the 
Senate amendment (section 10) would 
amend section 1817 of title 38, relating to 
the release of the veteran from liability to 
the VA under a loan guaranteed, insured, or 
made by the VA in connection with the vet- 
eran's disposal of the property securing the 
loan. The House bill would provide that, if a 
veteran disposing of property securing a VA- 
guaranteed loan notifies the holder of the 
loan before disposing of the property, the 
veteran would be released from liability to 
the VA if the loan is current and the pur- 
chaser (1) is obligated by contract to pur- 
chase the property and to assume full liabil- 
ity for repayment of the loan and has as- 
sumed the obligations of the veteran regard- 
ing the loan and (2) qualifies from credit 
standpoint, using the same standards as are 
used to evaluate the creditworthiness, the 
assumption could proceed. If the loan is not 
current or the creditworthiness of a veteran 
applying for a guaranteed loan. 

Under the House bill, if the holder deter- 
mines that the loan is not current or that 
the purchaser does not meet the creditwor- 
thiness standards, the veteran could appeal 
to the VA. If the VA finds that the loan is 
current and approves the purchaser's credit- 
worthiness the assumption could proceed. If 
the loan is not current or the creditworthi- 
ness of the buyer is not approved, the loan 
would become due and payable in full upon 
sale of the property. 

The Senate amendment would provide 
that, if а veteran disposing of property se- 
curing a VA-guaranteed loan notifies the 
holder of the loan in writing prior to the 
proposed assumption and the acceptability 
of the assumption is established, the veter- 
an would be released from liability to the 
VA. Acceptability would be established if 
the loan is current and the purchaser (1) is 
obligated by contract to purchase the prop- 
erty and to assume full liability for repay- 
ment of the loan and has assumed the obli- 
gations of the veteran regarding the loan 
and (2) qualifies from a credit standpoint, 
using the same standards as are used to 
evaluate the creditworthiness of a veteran 
applying for a guaranteed loan. If the pur- 
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chaser is found creditworthy, the veteran— 
or subsequent purchaser of the property, if 
the veteran has transferred it (hereinafter 
referred to as the “obligor”)—automatically 
would be released from his or her liability to 
the VA, unless the Administrator deter- 
mines that this would not be in the interest 
of the solvency or stability of the LGRF. 

Alternatively, under the Senate amend- 
ment, the veteran or obligor and the pur- 
chaser could request that, instead of the 
credit check, the veteran or obligor and the 
purchaser be made jointly and severally 
liable for the loan. If, after 5 years, a fore- 
closure proceeding had not been initiated 
(or had been initiated and withdrawn), the 
veteran or obligor automatically would be 
released from liability to the VA. The VA or 
approved lender would be required to ex- 
plain in writing the veteran’s or obligor’s 
rights and liabilities, including the joint- 
and-several-liability alternative, before a 
credit check could be instituted, and the vet- 
eran or obligor would have to certify that 
he or she was so advised. 

Under the Senate amendment, if the ac- 
ceptability of the assumption is not estab- 
lished by either a creditworthiness determi- 
nation or by the joint-and-several-liability 
alternative, the loan would become due and 
payable in full upon sale of the property. 

The compromise agreement (section 10) 
would require in a new section 1817A, effec- 
tive with respect to loans for which commit- 
ments are made on or after March 1, 1988, 
that, before a VA loan could be assumed by 
the purchaser of the home, the VA or the 
holder of the loan (when the holder is a 
lender approved under section 1802(d) of 
title 38 to make automatically-guaranteed 
loans) would evaluate the creditworthiness 
of the purchaser, using the same standards 
as are used to evaluate the creditworthiness 
of a veteran applying for a guaranteed loan. 
If the loan is current and the purchaser is 
found creditworthy, the veteran or other 
person selling the home automatically 
would be released from liability to the VA. 

Under the compromise agreement, when 
the evaluation of the proposed assumption 
is performed by an approved lender and the 
assumption is not approved, the veteran or 
other seller could appeal that determination 
to the УА, In the event that the Administra- 
tor made the determination regarding the 
assumption, a redetermination by the VA 
would be required upon the request of the 
veteran or other seller. 

When the loan is current and the purchas- 
er meets the required creditworthiness 
standards, the VA or holder would be re- 
quired to approve the assumption. If the 
creditworthiness of the purchaser is not ap- 
proved, the Administrator, at the request of 
the veteran or other seller, would have dis- 
cretion to approve the assumption if the 
veteran or other seller expressly agrees to 
be secondarily liable on the loan, as long as 
the Administrator finds that (1) the veteran 
or other seller is unable to make the pay- 
ments in light of his or her overall economic 
situation, (2) the veteran or other seller has 
made reasonable efforts to find a creditwor- 
thy purchaser and has been unable to do so, 
and (3) as a result, the sale would be in the 
best interest of the VA and the veteran or 
other seller. The Administrator would be re- 
quired to notify the veteran or other seller 
of this option at the time the veteran or 
other seller is notified of the Administra- 
tor’s determination regarding the disapprov- 
al of the assumption based on the creditwor- 
thiness of the purchaser and the status of 
the loan. 
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If the assumption is not approved under 
either option, the loan would become due 
and payable in full upon sale of the proper- 
ty. 

The Committees note with approval the 

VA's existing practice of releasing veterans 
from liability to the VA under section 
1817(a) of title 38 in cases where the pur- 
chaser, as part of the sales agreement, 
agrees to make the loan current at the time 
of the settlement and does so. (See VA 
Manual M-26-3, paragraphs 2.50(f) and 
2.510), Feb. 1979.) The Committees fully 
expect that this interpretation of the re- 
quirement that a loan be “current”, as that 
term is used in existing law and in the com- 
promise agreement, will be followed by the 
VA and approved lenders in making deter- 
— as to the acceptability of assump- 

ons. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment would amend section 1817 to re- 
quire the holder to notify the VA when it 
obtains knowledge of a transfer of the prop- 
erty securing a VA loan. If the holder fails 
to notify the VA when it has such knowl- 
edge, it would be liable for any damages the 
VA sustains as a result of such failure. 

The compromise agreement contains this 
provision in a new section 1817A, effective 
with respect to loans for which commit- 
ments are made on or after March 1, 1988. 

The House bill would require that the Ad- 
ministrator provide that contracts for VA 
loans contain provisions implementing the 
requirements of this section. The Senate 
amendment would require that the instru- 
ments evidencing a VA loan, including the 
mortgage, contain provisions to be specified 
by the Administrator to implement the re- 
quirements of this section and language in 
conspicuous position specified in the provi- 
sion regarding the non-assumability of the 
loan without approval. 

The compromise agreement contains the 
Senate provision, effective with respect to 
loans for which commitments are made on 
or after March 1, 1988. 

The Senate amendment (section 10(c)), 
but not the House bill, would amend section 
1929 of title 38, relating to the 1-percent fee 
on VA guaranteed, insured, or made loans 
(discussed above under “LOAN FEE”) to 
impose on a buyer assuming a VA loan a fee 
equal to one-half-percent of the loan bal- 
ance, for deposit in the LGRF. 

The compromise agreement (section 11(c)) 
contains this provision, effective with re- 
spect to loans for which commitments are 
made on or after March 1, 1988, with an 
amendment limiting it to fiscal years 1988 
and 1989. 

The Senate amendment (section 10(c)), 
but not the House bill, would require the 
Administrator to establish in regulations (a) 
reasonable limits not to exceed $500 on the 
fee a lender may charge for determining the 
creditworthiness of a purchaser assuming а 
VA loan and not to exceed expenses of up to 
$50 for processing an application for an as- 
sumption where the veterans or obligor and 
the purchaser accepted joint and several li- 
ability and no credit check was performed, 
and (b) requirements for the timely process- 
ing of applications for acceptance of as- 
sumptions. 

The compromise agreement (section 10(c)) 
contains the Senate provision, effective with 
respect to loans for which commitments are 
made on or after March 1, 1988, with 
amendments eliminating the $500 permissi- 
ble maximum on fees charged for perform- 
ing credit check and deleting the provision 
concerning processing an assumption where 
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the veteran or obligor and the purchaser 
agree to accept joint and several liability. 

In eliminating the $500 ceiling on credit- 
check fees—which is the Federal Housing 
Administration maximum—the Committees 
do not intend that the VA establish a maxi- 
mum higher than $500. 


MORTGAGE PAYMENT ASSISTANCE 


The House bill (section 12), but not the 
Senate amendment, would, for a 2-year 
period from the date of enactment, add а 
new section to title 38 to allow the VA to 
provide mortgage payment assistance for 
the purpose of avoiding foreclosure to veter- 
ans in default on VA-guaranteed loans. The 
Administrator would be permitted to make 
an interest-bearing loan or series of loans in 
а total amount not exceeding $8,400 to а 
veteran when the veteran (a) currently oc- 
cupies the home securing the loan, (b) is at 
least 6 months delinquent in payments on 
the loan, (c) is unemployed or has had a 
substantial reduction in household income 
through no fault of the veteran, and (d) the 
Administrator determines there is а reason- 
able prospect the veteran will be able to 
resume payment on the primary loan within 
6 months. The Administrator's decisions re- 
garding assistance under this provision 
would not be subject to court or other 
review. 

Loans made under this provision would be 
advanced to the holder of the primary loan 
to be applied first to the amount delinquent 
on that loan, including taxes and other re- 
quired payments, with апу remaining 
amount to be retained by the holder and ap- 
plied to future required payments as they 
became due. 

The veteran would be required to execute 
an agreement to pay back the mortgage- 
payment-assistance loan within a reasonable 
period of time not to exceed 15 years from 
the date of the loan. The Administrator, 
upon determining that the veteran had suf- 
ficient income or other resources to do so, 
could require the veteran to make partial 
payments on the primary loan during the 
period when the holder of the loan was ap- 
plying the amount of the mortgage-pay- 
ment-assistance loan to payments due on 
the primary loan. 

The Administrator would be permitted to 
employ attorneys to bring suit to collect 
amounts due on а defaulted loan made 
under this provision. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF APPRAISERS 

The House bill (section 13(a)), but not the 
Senate amendment, would amend section 
1831(aX1) of title 38, relating to the estab- 
lishment of uniform qualifications for ap- 
praisers approved by the VA to make ap- 
praisals in connection with loans guaran- 
teed, insured, or made by the VA, to add as 
qualification requirements for VA apprais- 
ers that they must pass a written test, 
submit а sample appraisal, certify to an ap- 
propriate number of years of experience, 
and submit recommendations from other 
appraisers. 

The compromise agreement (section 11(a)) 
contains the House provision with amend- 
ments providing that, if government-wide 
appraiser standards are established, the 
VA's qualification requirements may be 
more stringent that those standards but 
that, if such standards prescribe a written 
test, the VA shall use only that test. 
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REVIEW OF APPRAISALS 


Both the House (section 13(b)) and the 
Senate amendment (section 14) would 
amend section 1831 of title 38, relating to 
appraisals performed in connection with 
loans guaranteed, insured, or made by the 
VA. The House bill would permit the Ad- 
ministrator to authorize certain lenders to 
review appraisals and made determinations 
of the reasonable value of property for pur- 
роне of determining the amount of VA 
oans. 

The Senate amendment would provide, 
for the period ending September 30, 1989, 
for the direct review by those lenders ap- 
proved to make automatically-guaranteed 
loans under section 1802 of title 38 of ap- 
praisals and determinations of reasonable 
value of property for purposes of determin- 
ing the amount of VA loans. The Adminis- 
trator's discretion to authorize lender 
review of appraisals would be tied to the VA 
establishing, through the proposed expand- 
ed authority to pay for supplemental con- 
tractual services from the LGRF (proposed 
in Senate amendment section 12, discussed 
below under “CONTRACT SERVICES 
PAID FROM THE ІСКЕ”), an appraisal 
review system on at least a random-sam- 
pling basis to monitor the making of ap- 
praisals by appraisers and the determina- 
tions of reasonable value of properties by 
lenders. 

The compromise agreement (section 
11(b) contains the Senate provision with 
amendments extending it through fiscal 
year 1990, deleting the reference to the pro- 
posed Senate amendment section 12 author- 
ity, and tying the discretion to authorize 
lender review of appraisals to the VA's as- 
signing sufficient personnel to monitor the 
review process effectively. 


DEEDS IN LIEU OF FORECLOSURE 


Both the House bill (section 14) and the 
Senate amendment (section 9) would amend 
title 38 to add requirements with respect to 
an offer by a veteran whose VA-guaranteed 
loan is in default to convey the property se- 
curing the loan by a deed in lieu of foreclo- 
sure. The House bill would add a new sec- 
tion to title 38 to exclude from the veteran's 
liability to the VA interest and other 
— including foreclosure costs, in- 

30 days after the veteran 
peri to convey the property to the VA. 

The Senate amendment would amend sec- 
tion 1816 of title 38, relating to procedures 
on default of VA-guaranteed loans, to ex- 
clude from the veteran's liability to the VA 
foreclosure costs if the veteran timely offers 
to convey the property to the VA by а deed 
in lieu of foreclosure (if the VA could accept 
the deed under section 1816(c) if this were a 
liquidation sale) without being released 
from his or her debt to the VA, and if the 
VA refused to accept the conveyance. 

Under the Senate amendment, where the 
veteran has offered to convey the property 
to the VA by a deed in lieu of foreclosure 
and has agreed to remain liable for any re- 
maining debt after the VA’s acceptance of 
the deed, state anti-deficiency“ statutes 
eliminating the mortgagor’s remaining in- 
debtedness after a non-judicial foreclosure 
would be overridden to the extent necessary 
to preserve the veteran’s remaining debt to 
the VA after the deed is accepted. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain either provision. 

Although the Committees have not adopt- 
ed a provision with respect to the VA’s use 
of deeds in lieu of foreclosure, the Commit- 
tees favor and encourage the increased use 
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of such deeds by the VA as an alternative to 
foreclosure in appropriate cases. 


ARMS DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


The House bill (section 15), but not the 
Senate amendment, would require the Ad- 
ministrator to carry out a 2-year demonstra- 
tion project at one regional office for the 
purpose of guaranteeing loans in a manner 
similar to the manner in which the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development in- 
sures adjustable rate mortgages under sec- 
tion 251 of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. 1701 et seq.). The Administrator 
would be required to submit to the Congress 
а report on the results of the project and to 
continue to make annual reports with re- 
spect to the default rate and other informa- 
tion concerning loans guaranteed under this 
section. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 

SEQUESTRATION EXEMPTION 

The Senate amendment (section 2(b)), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 113 
of title 38, relating to treatment of certain 
VA programs under a Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings sequestration. Under the Senate 
amendment, effective on November 19, 
1987—i.e., beginning with respect to fiscal 
year 1988—benefits under subchapters I, П, 
and III of chapter 37 of title 38, relating to 
housing loans for certain veterans and for 
the spouses and surviving spouses of certain 
service-disabled veterans, would be exempt- 
ed from sequestration under the Balanced 
Budget Act and Emergency Deficit Reduc- 
tion Control Act of 1985 (Public Law 99-177) 
as amended by the Balanced Budget and 
Emergency Deficit Control Reaffirmation 
Act of 1987 (Public Law 100-119), commonly 
referred to as Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, as 
that Act may be amended, or under any 
other sequestration law which may be en- 
acted. 


The compromise agreement (section 12) 
contains this provision with a technical 
amendment relating to the implementation 
of any sequestration of benefits under chap- 
ters 31 (rehabilitation for service-disabled 
veterans) and 35 (educational assistance for 
the survivors and dependents of service-dis- 
abled veterans) of title 38. 


DETERMINATION OF MINIMUM RESIDUAL INCOME 


The Senate amendment (section 4), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
1810(g) of title 38, relating to credit-under- 
writing requirements for VA loans, to re- 
quire the VA to use state rather than re- 
gional statistics in evaluating the sufficien- 
cy of residual income—income remaining for 
the necessities of life after fixed obligations, 
including the proposed mortgage payment, 
have been satisfied—used in determining 
whether a veteran meets the credit-under- 
writing standards for VA loans, when the 
Administrator finds there are reliable data 
available for the particular state. 

The compromise agreement (section 13) 
contains the Senate provision with an 
amendment requiring the VA to give appro- 
priate consideration to such state data when 
it is available. 


CONTRACT SERVICES PAID FROM THE LGRF 


The Senate amendment (section 12), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
1824 of title 38, relating to the LGRF and 
the use of LGRF funds, to provide that, to 
such extent as is or in such amounts as are 
provided for in appropriation Acts, the Ad- 
ministrator’s authority to pay from the 
LGRF for certain loan guaranty program 
administrative expenses would be expanded 
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to include supplementary contractual serv- 
ices and equipment not otherwise author- 
ized to be paid for from the LGRF when the 
Administrator makes a finding that it would 
be in the best interest of the long-term sta- 
bility and solvency of the LGRF to use the 
LGRF for such purposes. “Supplementary” 
services and equipment would include serv- 
ices and equipment which were not avail- 
able during, or are to be provided at a level 
in excess of what was provided, for fiscal 
year 1987. In each fiscal year, there would 
be available for such contracting the addi- 
tional amounts collected as a result of in- 
creasing from 1 to 2.5 percent the fee on 
vendee loans and imposing a one-half-per- 
cent fee on assumptions, as proposed by sec- 
tions 7 and 10, respectively, of the Senate 
amendment, plus $2 million in fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, but not to exceed a total of 
$15 million in any fiscal year. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain this provision. 


MARKETING VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION— 
ACQUIRED PROPERTIES 

The Senate amendment (section 15), but 
not the House bill, would amend section 
1832 of title 38, relating to furnishing infor- 
mation to real estate brokers to facilitate 
the disposition of foreclosed properties ac- 
quired by the VA as the result of defaults 
on VA loans, to require the VA to list all of 
its acquired properties with real estate bro- 
kers under arrangements which the Admin- 
istrator determines to be the most appropri- 
ate and cost effective. 

The compromise agreement (section 14) 
contains the Senate provision. 

The Committees expect the VA to select 
the real estate brokers to list these proper- 
ties from a rotating list. The Committees 
urge the VA to develop innovative solutions 
to facilitate property disposal in the most 
cost-effective manner possible and to take 
such steps as are necessary to market its 
property inventory more aggressively. 

Further, the Committees believe that the 
auctioning of VA-acquired properties should 
be used by the VA only as a last resort after 
all creative marketing approaches have been 
tried and proven unsuccessful. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

The House bill (section 16), but not the 
Senate amendment, contained a series of 
3 amendments to chapter 37 of title 

8. 

The compromise agreement does not con- 
tain these technical amendments. 

The Committees will consider this matter 
further in the context of H.R. 2945/S. 9, 
veterans’ compensation legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge favor- 
able consideration of this measure by 
my colleagues. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, the former 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

(Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as an original sponsor 
of H.R. 2672, I rise in strong support 
of the Veterans’ Home Loan Improve- 
ments Act of 1987. I am pleased we 
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have moved forward with this compre- 
hensive VA housing bill in such a 
timely manner. 

This legislation reflects the continu- 
ing efforts of Congress to ensure our 
Nation’s veterans will be able to 
achieve the American dream of home 
ownership. 

The chairwoman of the Housing and 
Memorial Affairs Subcommittee, 
Marcy Kaptur, and the ranking 
member, Dan BURTON, have worked 
tirelessly in forwarding an initiative 
that will both make it easier for veter- 
ans to afford housing and strengthen 
the solvency of the VA Home Loan 
Program. Chairman Sonny MoNTGOM- 
ERY and ranking member, JERRY SoLo- 
MON, of the full committee should also 
be commended for their fine work on 
this major housing bill. 

This legislation addresses some of 
the concerns raised about the solvency 
of the VA Housing Program. While I 
would have preferred that we adopt 
the position advocated by those who 
make such loans to veterans and have 
a solid understanding of what the 
need is, I do feel the loan guaranty 
provisions contained in the compro- 
mise—which ensure а 50-percent guar- 
anty for loans under $45,000 and 40 
percent for loans over $45,000, with a 
$36,000 maximum guaranty—are a big 
improvement over the limits contained 
in our House bill. 

The bill also would, in a 3-year trial 
period, attempt to help those veterans 
affected by the high foreclosure rate 
of today's market by improving finan- 
cial counseling assistance for many 
veterans who are facing default on 
their home loans. 

We observed Veterans Day last 
week. Let's keep in mind that if it were 
not for this VA Program, many mil- 
lions of America's veterans and their 
families would not be in their homes 
today. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
most important legislation. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
Ithank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, under the budget reso- 
lution for fiscal year 1988, our commit- 
tee was instructed to save $90 million 
in outlays during the next 3 fiscal 
years—$50 million in fiscal year 1988, 
$30 million in fiscal year 1989, and $10 
million in fiscal year 1990. 

The proposed House amendments 
contain cost savings of $56 million in 
outlays in fiscal year 1988, $49 million 
in outlays in fiscal year 1989, and $37 
million in outlays in fiscal year 1990. 
Should the proposed House amend- 
ments be adopted and signed into law, 
our committee will have exceeded its 
3-year target by $52 million. 

I want to commend the gentlewom- 
an from Ohio and the gentleman from 
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Indiana for helping achieve the sav- 
ings mandated for our committee by 
the Congress. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, the 
chairman is absolutely right; and we 
want to take off our hats to the com- 
mittee and to the subcommittee, and 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio [Ms. 
Kaptur], and especially to the staffs 
of both the majority and the minority 
who spent such great time in working 
out this bill. 

It is actually a better bill now than 
when it was in the other body, and we 
owe a great deal of credit to those 
Members, because they brought it in 
under budget; and this committee has 
done everything in its power to live up 
to our obligations to the veterans of 
this Nation, but also under the fiscal 
restraints that we have to deal with 
today, which are not easy. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the 
gentlewoman from Ohio (Ms. 
Kaptur], the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MoNTGOMERY], and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON], 
for their work. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, as 
ranking Republican of the Veterans' Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Memorial Affairs and 
as cosponsor of H.R. 2672, | rise in support of 
the Veterans' Home Loan Improvements Act 
of 1987, as amended by the Senate. As a par- 
ticipant in the subcommittee hearings on this 
bill, | am aware of the great efforts which have 
resulted in a comprehensive review of the 
Veterans' Home Loan Program. This program 
has guaranteed over 12 million veterans' 
loans since the program's inception just after 
World War ІІ. The improvements contained in 
H.R. 2672 will ensure the programs continued 
success. 

| praise the work of Chairwoman MARCY 
KAPTUR of the Housing and Memorial Affairs 
Subcommittee and the guidance of the distin- 
guished Veterans' Affairs Chairman SONNY 
MONTGOMERY, and the ranking member 
JERRY SOLOMON. The support of the full com- 
mittee was invaluable to the completion of this 
worthy task. 

The VA Home Loan Guarantee Program 
has operated until recently on a solvent re- 
volving fund. The foreclosure increases in the 
past few years have placed a severe strain on 
this program. Congress has appropriated 
funds to keep the loan program available to 
our veterans and the fund solvent. However, 
the loan program was designed and has 
worked for decades on a self-sustaining basis. 
While millions of American veterans have pur- 
chased homes since this program began, mil- 
lions more will be counting on this body to 
keep the loan program steady. 

This legislation addresses key problems 
which have arisen with the change in the 
economy and the housing market. The loan 
guarantee compromise allows veterans to fi- 
nance homes in today's higher priced home 
market, while reducing the risk to the Govern- 
ment fund. 

For those veterans facing default or experi- 
encing difficulty, this bill will also provide for 
counseling assistance in an effort to avoid 
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foreclosure and keep VA financed homes with 
the proper people, our veterans. 

H.R. 2672 also extends for 2 years the 1- 
percent loan user fee which is now vital to 
sustaining the Home Loan Program. This fee 
has expired and the result has been the loss 
of millions of dollars, which will further strain 
the system. 

їп an era of budget restraint and current 
deficit reduction efforts it is important to note 
that this legislation allows the Veterans' Com- 
mittee to meet reconciliation requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, under the budget resolution for 
fiscal year 1988, our committee was instructed 
to save $90 million in outlays during the next 
3 fiscal years—$50 million in fiscal year 1988, 
$30 million in fiscal year 1989, and $10 million 
in fiscal year 1990. 

The proposed House amendments contain 
cost savings of $56 million in outlays in fiscal 
year 1988, $49 million in outlays in fiscal year 
1989, and $37 million in outlays in fiscal year 
1990. Should the proposed House amend- 
ments be adopted and signed into law, our 
committee will have exceeded its 3-year target 
by $52 million. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will improve a program 
which has proven itself successful and 
needed by our Nation's veterans. The im- 
provements contained in this bill will provide 
for its continued success and efficiency. Mr. 
Speaker, | ask my colleagues to vote for H.R. 
2672, as amended by the Senate, and urge its 


passage. 
Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter, on H.R. 2672, the bill just con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of clause 5 of 
rule I, the Chair will now put the 
question on each motion to suspend 
the rules which further proceedings 
were postponed on Monday, November 
16, 1987, and on H.R. 3400, postponed 
earlier today. 

Votes will be taken in the following 
order: 

House Joint Resolution 376, by the 
yeas and nays; House Concurrent Res- 
olution 186 by the yeas and nays; H.R. 
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3471 de novo; and H.R. 3400 by the 
yeas and nays. 

The Chair will reduce to a minimum 
of 5 minutes the time for each addi- 
tional vote after the first such vote in 
this series. 


CALLING UPON THE SOVIET 
UNION TO PERMIT EMIGRA- 
TION OF CERTAIN SPOUSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 376. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lantos] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the joint resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 376, on which 
the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 414, nays 
0, not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4311 
YEAS—414 

Ackerman Clarke Feighan 
Alexander Clay Fields 
Anderson Clinger Fish 
Andrews Coats Flake 
Annunzio Coble Flippo 
Anthony Coleman (MO) Florio 
Applegate Coleman (TX) Foglietta 
Archer Collins Foley 
Armey Combest Ford (MI) 
Aspin Conte Ford (TN) 
Atkins Conyers Prank 
Baker Cooper Frenzel 
Ballenger Coughlin Frost 
Bartlett Coyne Gallegly 
Barton Craig Gallo 
Bateman Crane Garcia 
Bates Crockett Gaydos 
Beilenson Daniel Gejdenson 
Bennett Dannemeyer Gekas 
Bentley Darden Gibbons 
Bereuter Daub Gilman 
Berman Davis (IL) Gingrich 
Bevill Davis (MI) Glickman 
Bilbray de la Garza Gonzalez 
Bilirakis DeFazio 
Bliley DeLay Gordon 
Boehlert Dellums Gradison 
Boggs Derrick Grandy 
Boland DeWine Grant 
Bonior Dickinson Gray (IL) 
Bonker Dicks Gray (PA) 
Borski Dingell Green 
Bosco DioGuardi Gregg 
Boucher Dixon Guarini 
Boulter Donnelly Gunderson 
Boxer Dorgan (ND) Hall (OH) 
Brennan Dornan (CA) Hall (TX) 
Brooks Downey Hamilton 
Broomfield Dreier Hammerschmidt 
Brown (CA) Duncan Hansen 
Brown (CO) Durbin Harris 
Bruce Dwyer Hastert 
Bryant Dymally Hatcher 
Buechner Dyson Hawkins 
Bunning Early Hayes (IL) 
Burton Eckart Hayes (LA) 
Bustamante Edwards (CA) Hefley 
Byron Edwards (OK) Hefner 
Callahan Emerson Henry 
Campbell English Herger 
Cardin Erdreich Hertel 
Carper Espy Hiler 
Chandler Evans Hochbrueckner 
Chapman Fascell Hopkins 
Chappell Fawell Horton 
Cheney Fazio Houghton 
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Howard Miller (CA) Sharp 
Hoyer Miller (OH) Shaw 
Hubbard Miller (WA) Shays 
Huckaby Mineta Shumway 
Hughes Moakley Shuster 
Hunter Molinari Sikorski 
Hutto Mollohan Sisisky 
Hyde Montgomery Skaggs 
Inhofe Moody Skeen 
Ireland Moorhead Skelton 
Jacobs Morella Slattery 
Jeffords Morrison (CT) Slaughter (NY) 
Jenkins Morrison (WA) Slaughter (VA) 
Johnson (CT) Mrazek Smith (FL) 
Johnson (SD) Murphy Smith (IA) 
Jones (NC) Murtha Smith (NE) 
Jontz Myers Smith (NJ) 
Kanjorski Nagle Smith (TX) 
Kaptur Natcher Smith, Denny 
Kasich Neal (OR) 
Kastenmeier Nelson Smith, Robert 
Kennedy Nielson (NH) 
Nowak Smith, Robert 
Kildee Oakar (OR) 
Kleczka Oberstar Snowe 
Kolbe Obey Solarz 
Kolter Olin Solomon 
Konnyu Ortiz Spence 
Kostmayer Owens (UT) Spratt 
Kyl Oxley St Germain 
LaFalce Packard Staggers 
Lagomarsino Panetta Stallings 
Lancaster Parris Stangeland 
Lantos Pashayan Stark 
Latta Patterson Stenholm 
Leach (1А) Pease Stokes 
Leath (TX) Pelosi Stratton 
Lehman(CA) Penny Studds 
Lehman(FL) Pepper Stump 
Leland Perkins Sundquist 
Lent Petri Sweeney 
Levin (MI) Pickett Swift 
Levine (CA) Pickle Swindall 
Lewis (CA) Porter Synar 
Lewis (FL) Price (IL) Tallon 
Lewis (GA) Price (NC) Tauke 
Lightfoot Pursell Tauzin 
Lipinski Quillen Taylor 
Livingston Rahall Thomas (GA) 
Lloyd Rangel Torres 
Lott Ravenel Torricelli 
Lowery (CA) Ray Towns 
Lowry (WA) Regula Traficant 
Lujan Rhodes Traxler 
Luken, Thomas Richardson Udall 
Lukens, Donald Rinaldo Upton 
Ritter Valentine 
Mack Roberts Vander Jagt 
MacKay Robinson Vento 
Madigan Rodino Visclosky 
Manton Roe Volkmer 
Markey Rogers Vucanovich 
Marlenee Rose Walgren 
Martin (IL) Rostenkowski Walker 
Martin (NY) Roth Watkins 
Martinez Roukema Waxman 
Matsui Rowland(CT) Weber 
Mavroules Rowland(GA) Weiss 
Mazzoli Roybal Wheat 
McCandless Russo Whittaker 
McCloskey Sabo Whitten 
McCollum Saiki Williams 
McCurdy Savage Wilson 
McDade Sawyer Wise 
McEwen Saxton Wolf 
McGrath Schaefer Wolpe 
McHugh Scheuer Wortley 
McMillan(NC) Schneider Wyden 
McMillen (MD) Schroeder Wylie 
Meyers Schuette Yates 
Mfume Schulze Yatron 
Mica Schumer Young (AK) 
Michel Sensenbrenner Young (FL) 
NOT VOTING—19 
Akaka Courter Owens (NY) 
AuCoin Dowdy Ridge 
Badham Gephardt Roemer 
Barnard Holloway Thomas (CA) 
Biaggi Jones (TN) Weldon 
Carr Kemp 
Coelho Nichols 
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So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the joint resolution was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


[1 1625 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). Pursuant to the provisions 
of clause 5, rule I, the Chair an- 
nounces that he will reduce to a mini- 
mum of 5 minutes the time within 
which а vote by electronic device may 
be taken on all the additional motions 
to suspend the rules on which the 
ee has postponed further proceed- 


REGARDING THE BERLIN WALL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 186. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lantos] that the House suspend the 
rules and agree to the concurrent reso- 
lution, House Concurrent Resolution 
186, on which the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 413, nays 
0, not voting 20, as follows: 


[Roll No. 432] 
YEAS—413 

Ackerman Boulter Coyne 
Alexander Boxer Craig 
Anderson Brennan Crane 
Andrews Brooks Crockett 
Annunzio Broomfield Daniel 
Anthony Brown (CA) Dannemeyer 
Applegate Brown (CO) Darden 
Archer Bruce Daub 
Armey Bryant Davis (IL) 
Aspin Buechner Davis (MI) 
Atkins Bunning de la Garza 
AuCoin Burton DeFazio 
Baker Bustamante DeLay 
Ballenger Byron Dellums 
Bartlett Derrick 
Barton Campbell DeWine 
Bateman Cardin Dickinson 
Bates Carper Dicks 
Beilenson Chandler Dingell 
Bennett Chapman DioGuardi 
Bentley Chappell Dixon 
Bereuter Cheney Donnelly 
Berman Clarke Dorgan (ND) 
Bevill Clay Dornan (CA) 
Bilbray Clinger Downey 
Bilirakis Coats Dreier 
Bliley Coble Duncan 
Boehlert Coleman(MO) Durbin 

Coleman (TX) Dwyer 
Boland Collins Dymally 
Bonior Combest Dyson 
Bonker Conte Early 
Borski Conyers Eckart 
Bosco Cooper Edwards (CA) 
Boucher Coughlin Edwards (OK) 
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Emerson Lantos 
English Latta 
Erdreich Leach (IA) 
Espy Leath (TX) 
Evans Lehman (CA) 
Fascell Lehman (FL) 
Fawell Leland 
Fazio Lent 
Feighan Levin (MI) 
Fields Levine (CA) 
Fish Lewis (CA) 
Flake Lewis (FL) 

Lewis (GA) 
Florio Lightfoot 
Foglietta Lipinski 
Foley Livingston 
Ford (MI) Lloyd 
Ford (TN) Lott 
Frank Lowery (CA) 
Frenzel Lowry (WA) 
Frost Lujan 
Gallegly Luken, Thomas 
Gallo Lukens, Donald 
Garcia Lungren 
Gaydos Mack 
Gejdenson MacKay 

Madigan 
Gibbons Manton 
Gilman Markey 
Gingrich Marlenee 
Glickman Martin (IL) 
Gonzalez Martin (NY) 
Goodling Martinez 
Gordon Matsui 
Gradison Mavroules 
Grandy Mazzoli 
Grant McCandless 
Gray (IL) McCloskey 
Gray (PA) McCollum 
Green McCurdy 
Gregg McDade 
Guarini McGrath 

п McHugh 

Hall (OH) McMillan (NC) 
Hall (TX) McMillen (MD) 
Hamilton Meyers 
Hammerschmidt Mfume 
Hansen Mica 
Harris Michel 
Hastert Miller (CA) 
Hatcher Miller (OH) 
Hawkins Miller (WA) 
Hayes (IL) Mineta 
Hayes (LA) Moakley 
Hefley linari 
Hefner Mollohan 
Henry Montgomery 
Herger Moody 
Hertel Moorhead 
Hiler Morella 
Hochbrueckner Morrison (CT) 
Hopkins Morrison (WA) 
Horton 
Houghton Murphy 
Howard Murtha 
Hoyer Myers 
Hubbard Nagle 
Huckaby Natcher 
Hughes Neal 
Hunter Nelson 
Hutto Nielson 
Hyde Nowak 
Inhofe Oakar 
Jacobs Oberstar 
Jeffords Obey 
Jenkins Olin 
Johnson (CT) Ortiz 
Johnson (SD) Owens (NY) 
Jones (NC) Owens (UT) 
Jontz Oxley 
Kanjorski Packard 
Kaptur Panetta 
Kasich Parris 
Kastenmeier 
Kennedy Patterson 
Kennelly Pease 
Kildee Pelosi | 
Kleczka Penny 
Kolbe Pepper 
Kolter Perkins 
Konnyu Petri 
Kostmayer Pickett 
Kyl Pickle 
LaPalce Porter 
Lagomarsino Price (IL) 
Lancaster Price (NC) 
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Rowland (CT) 


Volkmer Wheat Wortley 
Vucanovich Whittaker Wyden 
Walgren Whitten Wylie 
Walker Williams Yates 
Watkins Wilson Yatron 
Waxman Wise Young (AK) 
Weber Wolf Young (FL) 
Weiss Wolpe 
NOT VOTING—20 

Akaka Dowdy Nichols 
Badham Gephardt Ridge 
Barnard Holloway Roemer 
Biaggi Ireland Taylor 
Carr Jones (TN) Thomas (CA) 
Coelho Kemp Weldon 
Courter McEwen 

Mr. FRANK changed his vote from 
"nay" to “yea,” 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
unfinished business is the question of 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill, H.R. 3471, as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brooks] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3471, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. BEILENSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 399, noes 
17, not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4331 
AYES—399 
Ackerman Boxer Courter 
Alexander Coyne 
Anderson Brooks Craig 
Andrews Broomfield Crockett 
Annunzio Brown (CA) Daniel 
Anthony Bruce 
Applegate Bryant Daub 
Archer Buechner Davis (IL) 
Atkins Bunning Davis (MI) 
AuCoin Burton de 1а Garza 
Baker Bustamante DeFazio 
Ballenger Byron DeLay 
Barton Callahan Dellums 
Bateman Campbell Derrick 
Bates Cardin DeWine 
Bennett Carper Dickinson 
Bentley Chandler Dicks 
Bereuter Chapman Dingell 
Chappell DioGuardi 
Bevill Cheney Dixon 
Bilbray Clarke Donnelly 
Clay Dorgan (ND) 
Bliley Clinger Dornan (CA) 
Boehlert Coats Downey 
Coble Dreier 
Boland Coleman (MO) Duncan 
Bonior Coleman(TX) Durbin 
Bonker lins Dwyer 
Borski Combest Dymally 
Bosco Conte Dyson 
Boucher Conyers 


Edwards (OK) Latta 
Emerson Leach (IA) 
English Leath (TX) 
Erdreich Lehman (CA) 
Espy Lehman (FL) 
Evans Leland 
Fascell Lent 
Fawell Levin (MI) 
Fazio Levine (CA) 
Feighan Lewis (CA) 
Fields Lewis (FL) 
Fish Lewis (GA) 
Flake Lightfoot 
Flippo Lipinski 
Florio Livingston 
Foglietta Lloyd 
Foley Lott 
Ford (MI) Lowery (CA) 
Ford (TN) Lowry (WA) 
Frank Lujan 
Frenzel Luken, Thomas 
Frost Lukens, Donald 
Gallegly Lungren 
Gallo Mack 
Garcia MacKay 
Gaydos Madigan 
Gejdenson Manton 
Gekas Markey 
Gilman Marlenee 
Gingrich Martin (IL) 
Glickman Martin (NY) 
Gonzalez 

Matsui 
Gordon Mavroules 
Gradison Mazzoli 
Grandy McCandless 
Grant McCloskey 
Gray (IL) McCollum 
Gray (PA) 
Green McDade 
Gregg McGrath 
Guarini McHugh 
Gunderson McMillan (NC) 
Hall (OH) McMillen (MD) 
Hall (TX) Meyers 
Hamilton Mfume 
Hammerschmidt Mica 
Harris Miller (CA) 
Hastert Miller (WA) 
Hatcher Mineta 
Hawkins Moakley 
Hayes (IL) Molinari 
Hayes (LA) Mollohan 
Hefley Montgomery 
Hefner Moody 
Henry Moorhead 
Herger Morella 
Hertel Morrison (CT) 
Hiler Morrison (WA) 
Hochbrueckner Mrazek 
Hopkins Murphy 
Horton Murtha 
Houghton Myers 

Nagle 
Hoyer Natcher 
Hubbard Neal 
Huckaby Nelson 
Hughes Nowak 
Hunter Oakar 
Hutto Oberstar 
Hyde Obey 
Inhofe Olin 
Ireland Ortiz 
Jeffords Owens (NY) 

Owens (UT) 
Johnson(CT) Oxley 
Johnson(SD) Packard 
Jones (NC) Panetta 
Jontz Parris 
Kanjorski 
Kaptur Patterson 
Kasich Pease 
Kastenmeier Pelosi 
Kennedy Penny 
Kennelly Pepper 

ее Ре 

Kleczka Petri 
Kolbe Pickett 
Kolter Pickle 
Konnyu Price (IL) 
Kostmayer Price (NC) 
Kyl Pursell 
LaFalce Quillen 
Lagomarsino Rahall 
Lancaster Rangel 
Lantos Ravenel 
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Waxman Whitten Wortley 
Weber Williams Wyden 
Weiss Wilson Wylie 
Weldon Wise Yatron 
Wolf Young (AK) 
Whittaker Wolpe Young (FL) 
NOES—17 
Armey Crane Nielson 
Aspin Porter 
Bartlett Early Shumway 
Beilenson Hansen даП 
Brown (СО) Jacobs Yates 
Michel 
NOT VOTING—17 
Akaka McEwen 
Badham Gephardt Miller (OH) 
Barnard Gibbons Nichols 
Biaggi Holloway Roemer 
Carr Jones (TN) Thomas (CA) 
Coelho Kemp 
D 1635 

The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Akaka and Mr. Barnard for, with Mr. 
Thomas of California against. 


Mr. NIELSON of Utah and Mr. 
JACOBS changed their votes from 
"yea" to “пау.” 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ POLITI- 
CAL ACTIVITIES ACT OF 1987 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The pending business is the 
question of suspending the rules and 
passing the bill, H.R. 3400. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentlewoman from Colorado [Mrs. 
ScHROEDER] that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 3400, 
on which the yeas and nays are or- 
dered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 305, nays 
112, not voting 16, as follows: 


[Roll No. 434] 
YEAS—305 

Ackerman Boucher Coyne 
Alexander Boxer Crockett 
Anderson Brennan Daniel 
Andrews Brooks Darden 
Annunzio Brown (CA) Daub 
Anthony Bruce Davis (IL) 
Applegate Bryant Davis (MI) 

Bustamante de la Garza 
Atkins Byron DeFazio 
AuCoin Campbell Dellums 
Bates Cardin Derrick 
Bentley Carper DeWine 
Bereuter Chapman Dicks 
Berman Chappell 
Bevill Clarke DioGuardi 
Bilbray Clay Dixon 
Bilirakis Donnelly 
Boehlert Coleman(TX) Dorgan (ND) 
Boggs Со: Downey 
Boland Conte Duncan 
Bonior Conyers Durbin 
Bonker Cooper Dwyer 
Borski Coughlin Dymally 
Bosco Courter Dyson 


Young (AK) 
Young (FL) 


Edwards (OK) 
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Hiler Marlenee Skeen 
McCandless Slaughter (VA) 
Houghton McCollum Smith (NE) 
Hunter McMillan(NC) Smith (TX) 
Hyde Meyers Smith, Denny 
Inhofe (OR) 
Treland Moorhead Smith, Robert 
Kasich Nielson (NH) 
Kolbe Oxley Snowe 
Konnyu Packard Spence 
Kyl Petri Stangeland 
Porter Stenholm 
Latta Stump 
Leach (IA) Rhodes Sweeney 
Lewis (CA) Ritter Swindall 
Lewis (FL) Roberts Tauke 
Lightfoot Rogers Vander Jagt 
Roth Walker 
Lujan Roukema Weber 
Lukens, Donald Schulze Whittaker 
Lungren Sensenbrenner Wolf 
Mack Shaw Wortley 
Madigan Shumway Wylie 
NOT VOTING—16 
Akaka Dowdy Moakley 
Badham Gephardt Nichols 
Barnard Holloway Roemer 
Biaggi Jones (TN) Thomas (CA) 
Carr Kemp 
Coelho McEwen 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Akaka and Mr. Barnard for, with Mr. 
McEwen against. 
Mr. Carr and Mr. Moakley for, with Mr. 
Thomas of California against. 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet tomorrow at 11 a.m. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Ріскетт). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

There was no objection. 


П 1650 
NATIONAL HOME HEALTH CARE 
WEEK 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the Senate joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 98) to designate the week of No- 
vember 29, 1987 through December 5, 
1987, as "National Home Health Care 
Week," and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pickett). Is there objection to the re- 
D of the gentleman from Califor- 

a? 
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Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Panetta] who is the chief sponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 257 to desig- 
nate the week beginning November 29, 
1987 through December 5, 1987, as 
“National Home Health Care Week.” 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. MORELLA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. DYMALLY. I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was introduced 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PANETTA]. I know he wanted very 
much to be here, and in his absence I 
want to urge Members to vote “ауе” 
on this measure. 

Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 98, a 
measure that would te the week be- 
ginning November 29, 1987, as "National 
Home Care Week." | am pleased to be joined 
by Representatives CLAUDE PEPPER, MAT- 
THEW RiNALDO, and 221 colleagues in all in 
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care alternative the week of November 29, 
1987. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint res- 
olution, as follows: 


8.J. Res. 98 


Whereas organized home health care serv- 
ices to the elderly and disabled have existed 
in this country since the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century; 

Whereas home health care, including 
skilled nursing services, physical therapy, 
speech therapy, social services, occupational 
therapy, health counseling and education, 
and home-maker-home health aide services, 
is recognized as an effective and economical 
alternative to unnecessary institutionaliza- 
tion; 

Whereas caring for the ill and disabled in 
their homes places emphasis on the dignity 
and independence of the individual receiv- 
ing such services; 

Whereas the Federal Government has 
supported home health services since the 
enactment of the medicare program, with 
the number of home health agencies provid- 
ing services increasing from less than five 
hundred to more than five thousand; and 

Whereas many private, public, and chari- 
table organizations provide these and simi- 
lar services to millions of patients each year 
preventing, postponing, and limiting the 
need for institutionalization and enabling 
such patients to remain independent: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
November 29, 1987 through December 5, 
1987, is designated as National Home 
Health Care Week”, and the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue a proclama- 
tion calling upon the people of the United 
States to observe the week with appropriate 
programs, ceremonies, and activities. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR DAY 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service be 
discharged from further consideration 
of the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 384) 
designating November 14, 1987, as 
“Congressional Medal of Honor Day,” 
and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Dornan], who is the chief sponsor of 
the joint resolution. 
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Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this weekend I had the honor 
of hosting in my district about 150 of 
the 231 living recipients of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. А gentle- 
man from the other body, the junior 
Member of that Chamber from the 
great State of California, said the fol- 
lowing day the same things I said and 
neither one of us was aware of what 
the other would say, that it was a 
humbling and terribly moving experi- 
ence to be in a room of recipients of a 
medal where most people receive it 
posthumously. Most people die who 
win the Medal of Honor. I think to 
have had dinner with these men, hear 
their stories, and feel their apprecia- 
tion for country and for their God 
that they are even alive is something 
that I will remember the rest of my 
life. I appreciate the members of this 
committee expediting this, moving it 
to Abraham Lincoln’s birthday next 
year, also Mrs. MonrrLA's birthday, 
the very day that Abraham Lincoln 
signed into law the Medal of Honor in 
1862. And wherever they meet years 
from now, and they only meet every 2 
years, another 10 to 12 will probably 
be dead. Eighteen went to their maker 
since the last meeting. 

I just wish that every Member could 
have the opportunity and the honor to 
have these distinguished and coura- 
geous Americans meet in their district 
and get to know them on a personal 
level. 

I thank this Chamber and all of my 
colleagues for doing honor to our 
Medal of Honor winners by establish- 
ing February 12 next as Medal of 
Honor Day. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I am 
proud to be one of the many cospon- 
sors on this very important resolution. 
I appreciate its taking place on Febru- 
ary 12, Lincoln’s birthday. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 


H.J. Res. 384 


Whereas, on December 9, 1861, Senator 
James W. Grimes of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, proposed that 
“medals of honor” be prepared to com- 
memorate acts of military bravery per- 
formed above and beyond the call of duty; 

Whereas, President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the public resolution into law on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1862; 

Whereas, there is no greater military 
award of valor for actions of personal brav- 
ery, clearly above and beyond the call of 
duty; 

Whereas, there have been three thousand 
three hundred ninety-three men and women 
who have been honored with the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor; 
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Whereas, there are approximately two 
hundred-thirty living recipients of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor from World War 
I, World War II, the Korean War, and the 
Vietnam War; and 

Whereas, the Congressional Medal of 
Honor Society will be gathering for their bi- 
ennial conference from November 12-15, 
1987 in Orange County, California: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That November 14, 
1987 is designated as “Congressional Medal 
of Honor Day”, and the President is re- 
quested to issue a proclamation calling upon 
the people of the United States and foreign 
nations to observe such day with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DYMALLY 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Мг. DYMALLY: 
Page 2, line 3, strike “November 14, 1987” 
and insert “February 12, 1988”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
DYMALLY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE PREAMBLE OFFERED BY MR. 
DYMALLY 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
amendments to the preamble. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments to the preamble offered by 
Mr. DYMALLY: Page 2, in the fourth clause 
of the preamble, add “апа” after the semi- 
colon. 

Page 2, in the fifth clause of the pream- 
ble, strike “; and" and insert “: Now, there- 
fore, be it". 

Page 2, strike the last clause of the pream- 
ble. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendments to the 
preamble offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DYMALLY]. 

The amendments to the preamble 
were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

TITLE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DYMALLY 

Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment to the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Title amendment offered by Mr. DYMALLY: 
Amend the title to read as follows: “Joint 
Resolution designating February 12, 1988, 
as ‘Congressional Medal of Honor Day’.” 

The title amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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REPORT ON RESOLUTION WAIV- 
ING CERTAIN POINTS OF 
ORDER AGAINST CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 1748, NATION- 
AL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 
ACT, FISCAL YEARS 1988 AND 
1989 


Mr. WHEAT, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-447) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 309) waiving certain 
points of order against the consider- 
ation of the conference report on the 
bill CH.R. 1748) to authorize appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1988 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of 
Defense, for military construction, and 
for defense activities of the Depart- 
ment of Energy, to prescribe personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1988 for the 
Armed Forces, to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
specified activities of the Department 
of Defense, and for other purposes, 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 1720, FAMILY WELFARE 
REFORM ACT OF 1987 


Mr. WHEAT, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted а privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-448) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 310) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 1720) to 
replace the existing AFDC program 
with a new Family Support Program 
which emphasizes work, child support, 
and need-based family support supple- 
ments, to amend title IV of the Social 
Security Act to encourage and assist 
needy children and parents under the 
new program to obtain the education, 
training, and employment needed to 
avoid long-term welfare dependence, 
and to make other necessary improve- 
ments to assure that the new program 
will be more effective in achieving its 
objectives, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BARTON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

(Mr. BARTON of Texas addressed 
the House. His remarks will appear 
hereafter in the Extensions of Re- 
marks.] 


THE ELECTIONS IN HAITI ARE 
ONLY DAYS AWAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Owens] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, Haiti’s elections for President 
and for Congress are now 13 days 
away. They are scheduled for Novem- 
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ber 29. The island nation’s local and 
regional elections previously scheduled 
for December 15, are now set for De- 
cember 20, are 34 days away. 

I would like to submit for the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an op-ed article on 
Haiti, published in yesterday’s New 
York Times. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 16, 1987] 
THE U.S. ROLE IN Hartr’s DEBACLE 
(By Michael S. Hooper and Anne Manuel) 


As Jean-Claude Duvalier headed for exile 
in a United States Air Force jet on Feb. 7, 
1986, the world rejoiced at Haiti’s sudden 
opportunity to escape from tyranny and to 
embark on democracy. Hopes that elections 
scheduled for this month would fulfill that 
dream grew when a powerful coalition of 
grassroots organizations joined the Roman 
Catholic Church to support the process. 
This strong, united opposition is precisely 
what has caused the Duvalierists to react so 
violently in recent weeks. 

Now Haiti is a country at war. On one side 
is the majority of Haiti’s long-suffering pop- 
ulation, which enthusiastically set the stage 
for democracy by drawing up and approving 
a new Constitution that established, among 
other things, the ground rules for elections. 

On the other side are the associates of the 
Duvalier family, who fear elections will rob 
them of their obscene privileges. Haiti's 
military dominated “transition” Govern- 
ment clearly sides with the latter. Haitians 
have every reason to believe the United 
States does as well. 

Tragically, violence has all but dashed the 
democrats’ hopes. The Reagan Administra- 
tion, despite an early insistence that elec- 
tions proceed fairly, has silently watched 
the military re-establish a stranglehold on 
the country (all the while pouring in huge 
amounts of aid) and bears a good deal of the 
blame for the debacle. 

The promise of a fair election may have 
been immolated along with the provisional 
electoral council’s headquarters in a fire 
that followed a break-in on Nov. 2. A region- 
al election bureau was also torched, as was a 
commercial building that belonged to an 
electoral council member. 

On Nov. 5, arsonists ignited a major print- 
ing plant, destroying thousands of tons of 
ballots and ballot paper. In response to re- 
peated requests for protection in a two- 
month period, the Government has finally 
assigned a small group of policemen to 
guard the temporary election headquarters. 
It has not acceded to requests to protect 
election council members. 

These actions are clearly retaliation for 
the Nov. 2 ruling by the electoral council 
that the most infamous Duvalierist candi- 
dates could not run for president under 
Haiti’s new Constitution. The constitutional 
provision barring Duvalierists from running 
for office for 10 years has been seen by most 
people as a crucial democratic protection. 
Yet it has elicited threats of violence from 
would-be candidates; one, Clovis Desinor, 
threatened to unlease a civil war if his can- 
didacy was not accepted. 

The current crisis has been building ever 
since the last days of the dictatorship. 
Before heading off for the French Riviera, 
Mr. Duvalier hand-picked the military domi- 
nated regime that was intended to guide the 
nation’s “transition” to democracy. Mr. Du- 
valier's notorious Tonton Macoutes, which 
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had terrorized Haitians for decades, was not 
disarm 


ed. 

Despite these alarming developments, the 
United States sent hundreds of millions of 
dollars in aid, including funds for the mili- 
tary and police. 

The months preceding the elections have 
been marked by an official lawlessness akin 
to the worst offenses of the Duvalier years. 
Last summer, the military and security 
forces killed more than 50 Haitians in un- 
provoked attacks. 

In July, more than 300 members of a peas- 
ant cooperative were massacred by paramili- 
tary forces linked to the Tonton Macoutes 
and peasants organized by landowners in 
the northwestern village of Jean-Rabel. 
More recently, death squads have sprung up 
in the capital’s squalid slums. On Oct. 13, 
plainclothes police assassinated a presiden- 
tial candidate, Yves Volel, in front of the 
Port-au-Prince police station as journalists 
helplessly looked on. 

Simply by virtue of its $100 million-plus 
aid program, the United States wields con- 
siderable influence with Haiti’s rulers. Yet 
the Reagan Administration has yet to utter 

a disparaging remark about their conduct 
апа; in fact, certified progress on Haiti's 
human rights record in August. 

About the cold-blooded murder of Mr. 
Volel by American-trained police forces, 
Charles Redman, the State Department 
spokesman, offered only the stock lines: Ad- 
ministration officials “deplore political vio- 
lence of any kind,” and they “stand firmly 
behind Haiti in its transition to democracy.” 
Mr. Redman uttered similar statements 
after the latest violence. 

This is not the time to invent excuses for 
the Haitian Government. After 30 years of 
dictatorship, many Haitians still cling to the 
hope that the elections will be partly sal- 
vaged. 


This is impossible unless the United 
States denounces the terror campaign and 
demands at the very least that Haiti’s rulers 
provide security for the electoral council, 
the candidates and, above all, Haiti’s voters. 

The article, written by Michael S. 
Hooper, who is the executive director 
of the National Coalition for Haitian 
Refugees, and Anne Manuel, consult- 
ant to the human rights organization 
Americas Watch, is entitled “The U.S. 
Role in Haiti’s Debacle.” It chronicles 
the recent violence in Haiti, and notes 
that developments such as the assassi- 
nation of Presidential candidate Yves 
Volel and the arson which destroyed 
the provisional electoral council's 
headquarters, regional office, and 
printing plant, constitute “ап official 
lawlessness akin to the worst offenses 
of the Duvalier years.” The article in- 
dicates that in spite of such alarming 
developments, “the U.S. sent hundreds 
of millions of dollars in aid to Haiti, 
including funds for the military and 
the police” who are said to be impli- 
cated in the violence. It adds: 

Simply by virtue of its $100 million aid 
program, the United States wields consider- 
able influence with Haiti’s rulers. Yet the 
Reagan administration has yet to utter a 
disparaging remark about their conduct 
and, in fact, certified progress оп Haiti's 
human rights record in August. * * * This is 
not the time to invent excuses for the Hai- 
tian Government. After 30 years of dictator- 
ship, many Haitians still cling to the hope 
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that the elections will be partly salvaged. 
This is impossible and will be impossible 
unless the United States denounces the 
terror campaign. 

The United States should demand at the 
very least that Haiti's rulers provide securi- 
ty for the electoral council, the candidates, 
and, above all, Haiti's voters. 

Such concerns are echoed in а letter 
Ireceived yesterday from the human 
rights monitoring group Amnesty 
International. The letter reads in part: 

Recent trends in human rights (in Haiti) 
have been particularly and have 
led Amnesty International to the conclusion 
that despite a number of positive develop- 
ments, no effective safeguards have been in- 
troduced by the National Council of Gov- 
ernment to protect the population against 
violations of basic human rights. * * * Ar- 
rests continue to be carried out routinely 
without warrant and are frequently not ac- 
knowledged for weeks or months after- 
wards. "Disappearances" continue. Torture 
and ill-treatment of both political and 
common prisoners is widespread. 

According to one recent testimony re- 
ceived by Amnesty International, as many 
as 48 people are said to have died at the Re- 
cherches Criminelles, the police headquar- 
ters in Port-au-Prince, during a 6-week 
period between September and October of 
this year. Arbitrary killings continue with 
alarming regularity. * * * 

Amnesty International is conducting 
a letter-writing campaign to the Hai- 
tian military junta, to tell its members 
that incidents of violence seem not to 
have been investigated thoroughly by 
the junta or by themselves. Amnesty 
asks that an independent and impar- 
tial body be created to investigate the 
violence and make the results of the 
probe known to the public. Amnesty 
International is also asking the junta 
to guarantee the safety of the nine 
members of the electoral council. 
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A new terror tactic in 1980 comes in 
the form of rogue taxis and jitney 
cabs. People get into the cabs and jit- 
nies, and they think they have com- 
merical transportation, but they sud- 
dently find they are caught up in a 
trap by the Tonton Macoutes, and the 
people never arrive at their destina- 
tion. The people just simply disappear. 

One Haitian man quoted in a 
Sunday, November 15, Washington 
Post article, said that he almost got 
into one such jitney van until he no- 
ticed that the four men who were al- 
ready inside, including the driver, were 
wearing dark glasses, and it was night- 
time. The Duvalier secret police, 
Tonton Macoutes, are famous for their 
dark glasses as part of their uniform. 

In a recent interview with the Asso- 
ciated Press, Andre Belance, the public 
relations director for the provisional 
electoral council, claimed that the Hai- 
tian finance ministry had held up the 
nearly $5 million which the United 
States Government had earmarked to 
assist with the election. However, as a 
result of his protest and some of the 
protestations in this country this 
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weekend, the bulk of the money for 
the electoral council was released. 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois ГМг. ANNUNZIO] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, November 18 
marks the 69th anniversary of Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day. Sixty-nine years ago, on No- 
vember 18, 1918, the courageous people of 
Latvia gained their independence from Rus- 
sian domination, and were able to assume 
their rightful place in the community of free 
nations. 

In 1920 the Soviet Union signed a treaty 
which recognized Latvia as a sovereign nation 
"forever," but only 20-short years later, in 
1940, Stalin broke this false promise, and the 
Red army marched into Latvia and began its 
brutal occupation. This action was accompa- 
nied by the forced deportation of Latvians to 
Siberia and other remote parts of Russia, as 
well as the imprisonment and execution of 
Latvian patriots, cultural and ment lead- 
ers, and others who would not capitulate to 
the tyranny of the Communists. 

Today, although Latvia continues its exist- 
ence under the brutality of the Communists, 
the spirit of freedom has remained strong, and 
the Communists have been unable to extin- 
guish the determination of the Latvian people 
to obtain self-determination and control over 
their own destinies. 

This year, HELSINKI 86, the Latvian human 
rights group, has organized two large demon- 
strations at the Monument of Liberty in Riga 
to protest the treatment which the Latvians 
have received at the hands of the Commu- 
nists. In June, about 5,000 Latvians gathered 
at the monument to honor the memory of the 
victims of Stalin's deportations in the 1940's, 
and in August, the crowd at the monument 
doubled in size to protest the signing of the 
1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact which put the 
Baltic States under Soviet rule. 

The Latvian Communist Party has already 
issued warnings that a November 18 Inde- 
pendence Day demonstration at the Monu- 
ment of Liberty would be dealt with harshly. 
Because of this situation, | was glad to add 
my name as a cosponsor to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 209, a bill approved on No- 
vember 9 by the full House of Representatives 
with my strong support which urges the Presi- 
dent to express to Soviet officials the concern 
of Congress that any demonstrations which 
occur in Latvia to mark Latvian Independence 
Day should be allowed to proceed peacefully 
and that there should be no reprisals for this 
participation. The text of this legislation fol- 
lows: 


Нн. Con. Res. 209 


Whereas the United States, since its in- 
ception, has been committed to the princi- 
ple of self determination; 

Whereas this essential moral principle is 
also affirmed in the Charter of the United 
Nations; 

Whereas the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics is, according to its constitution, a 
ее federation of autonomous repub- 

cs; 
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Whereas the Republic of Latvia did not 
become a member republic of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics voluntarily, but 
rather was occupied militarily by the Soviet 
armed forces in the early days of World 
War II and subsequently incorporated by 
force into the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and has since been governed by a 
government approved by, and subservient 
to, the Government of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; 

Whereas the United States has consistent- 
ly refused to recognize the unlawful Soviet 
occupation of Latvia and continues to recog- 
nize the diplomatic representatives of the 
last independent government of the Repub- 
lic of Latvia; 

Whereas November 18, 1987, marks the 
69th anniversary of the founding of the in- 
dependent Republic of Latvia; 

Whereas the United States Government 
has traditionally recognized November 18th 
as Latvian Independence Day, and the Con- 
gress has passed resolutions calling for spe- 
cial commemoration of that date; 

Whereas November 18, 1987, also marks 
the 52nd anniversary of the dedication of 
the Latvian Monument of Freedom, com- 
pleted in Riga, Latvia in 1935, to honor the 
Latvian people and their nation; 

Whereas since the Soviet occupation of 
Latvia, the people of Latvia have been pre- 
vented from publicly commemorating this 
important day in their national history; 

Whereas a peaceful noncommunist dem- 
onstration was allowed to occur on June 14, 
1987, as 5000 Latvian people gathered in 
Riga to honor the victims of Soviet deporta- 
tions which occurred between 1940 and 
1949; 

Whereas credible western news sources 
have indicated that Latvian nationalists are 
planning to hold their third mass demon- 
stration of the year on November 18 at the 
Latvian Monument of Freedom in down- 
town Riga; 

Whereas Anatolijs Gorbunovs, Secretary 
of the Latvian Communist Party Central 
Committee, has stated that participation in 
such a demonstration in Riga on November 
18 will be construed as an anti-Soviet act; 
and 


Whereas A. Drizulis, Vice President, of 
the Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic Acade- 
my of Sciences, echoing the new Soviet poli- 
cies of openness, democratization, and re- 
structuring, has stated that “it is necessary 
to cleanse history of various distortions and 
deformations, to return civic spirit, honesty 
and courage to it”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) prior to November 18, 1987, the Secre- 
tary of State should inform the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union that the United 
States Government supports the right of 
the Latvian people to peaceably assemble to 
commemorate important dates in their his- 
tory, and should urge the Soviet Govern- 
ment to— 

(A) apply its new policy of openness and 
democratization to the people of Latvia; 

(B) allow the people of Latvia to publicly 
commemorate November 18 in whatever 
peaceful manner they may choose, without 
fear of arrest, harassment, or other repris- 


als; 

(C) allow the Western media access to 
Riga, Latvia, on November 18, 1987, to ob- 
serve and report on events of that day; 

(D) halt immediately the harassment of 
the members of all Latvian human rights 
groups, including HELSINKI 86 and the 
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Latvian Christian Movement for Rebirth 
and Renewal; and 

(E) release, prior to November 18, 1987, all 
Latvian prisoners of conscience from inter- 
nal exile, prison, and labor camps in the 
Soviet Union, including Latvian human 


to monitor closely the events of November 
18, 1987, in Riga, Latvia, and should send an 
appropriate United States Government rep- 
resentative to Latvia on November 18, 1987, 
to observe personally the events of that day; 


Mr. Speaker, the 69th anniversary of Latvi- 


scent throughout this country, 
Sas wictvertary of ын крек асн, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LELAND] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, No- 
vember 9, | was not in attendance in the 


Had | been present and voting, ! would 
have voted “aye” on the following votes: roll- 
call 417 (S. 825), agreeing to authori- 
zation conference report; rolicall 418 (H.R. 
2752), crop acreage habitat use; rollcall 419 
(S. 247), Kern River; rollcall 420 (Н.Н. 2167), 
railroad unemployment and retirement bene- 
fits; rollcall 421 (H.R. 519), Idaho Water 
Rights Agreement; rolicall 422 (S.J. Res. 205), 
overturn United Nations Zionism resolution; 
rolicall 423 (Н. Con. Res. 209), Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day demonstrations; and rollcall 
424 (H.R. 2598), commercial fishing vessel 
anti-reflagging. 


PERSECUTION OF THE IRANIAN 
BAHA'IS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
а previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. PonTER] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
special order on the Iran Baha'is, and 
first I wish to yield to the gentlewom- 
an from Maryland [Mrs. MORELLA] for 
her remarks. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important 
time for the members of the persecut- 
ed Baha'i faith. The American Baha'i 
community recently announced the 
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names of 12 Iranian Baha'i prisoners 
who are in imminent danger of execu- 
tion. This unprecedented step was 
taken in the hope that publicity will 
help save the lives of these individuals 
who are being punished for their reli- 
gious beliefs and activity. Within the 
next 2 weeks, the U.N. General Assem- 
bly will consider a resolution condemn- 
ing Iran’s human rights abuses, with 
specific mention of the persecution of 
the Baha’is. And Egypt and Morocco 
are expected, within the next month, 
to consider appeals by Baha’is convict- 
ed in those countries on religious 
charges. 

It is now as important as ever to 
bring attention to the persecution of 
the Baha’is in Iran and elsewhere in 
the Moslem world. I commend the 
gentleman from Illinois for his work in 
organizing this special order. It will 
send a signal both to the persecutors 
and to the persecuted that we will not 
stand idly by while innocent Bah'i 
men, women, and children are dis- 
criminated against, tortured, and 
killed for merely expressing their reli- 
gious beliefs. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I called 
today’s special order to focus attention 
on Iranian Baha’is. Thousands of Ira- 
nian citizens have been killed, tortured 
or denied their basic rights by the Is- 
lamic Republic of Iran. The Baha'i 
community has been singled out for 
special persecution. On this graphic 
are listed the names of Baha’is execut- 
ed after torture, Baha'is who died in 
prison under suspicious circumstances, 
and executed Baha'is whose bodies 
bore evidence of heavy torture. Next it 
states: 

Many executed Baha'is whose names are 
not included here were buried by the au- 
thorities without notice to relatives or 
friends. It is presumed that burials were 
secret to cover evidence of torture. 

The information on this graphic was 
compiled from eyewitness accounts 
and direct communications in June 
1984. Since 1979, 188 Iranian Baha'is 
have been killed for religious reasons, 
while 15 others have disappeared and 
are presumed dead. Most recently, two 
Baha'is were executed in Tehran on 
September 28, bringing the total 
number of Baha'i deaths in 1987 to 
five. 

The members of the National Spirit- 
ual Assembly of the Baha'is of the 
United States, headquartered in Wil- 
mette, IL, work tirelessly, Mr. Speak- 
er, to secure and preserve fundamental 
freedoms for Baha'is worldwide. The 
outstanding work of Firuz Kazemza- 
deh, vice chairman of the 100,000 
member U.S. Baha'i religious organiza- 
tion, and of Richard Henderson, Kit 
Bigelow and Marjorie Sonnenfeldt, de- 
serve particularly high praise. I have 
gained substantial knowledge on the 
situation facing the Baha'i community 
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during many meetings I have had with 
them. 

As an editorial in last week’s Wall 
Street Journal points out, it is up to 
the United States and other sympa- 
thetic nations to oppose Iran’s actions. 
Recent events indicate that Iran is 
sensative to their reputation in the 
international community. In response 
to condemnation by Congress, the 
President, the U.N. Human Rights 
Commission and others, less Baha’is 
are being executed and fewer impris- 
oned now than in the 1982-83 period. 

We in the United States have contin- 
ually supported the Baha'i cause. In 
1982 and 1984, Congress unanimously 
adopted concurrent resolutions con- 
demning Iran’s actions. In 1985, nu- 
merous Members of the House and the 
Senate sent a special appeal to the 
U.N. Human Rights Commission 
urging them to vote favorably for a 
resolution condemning Iran’s human 
rights practices. And, most recently, 
Congress adopted legislation urging 
the President to take all necessary 
steps to focus international attention 
on the plight of the Baha'i communi- 
ty. 
Later this month, the U.N. General 
Assembly will consider a resolution 
condemning Iran’s human rights prac- 
tices, with specific reference to the 
Baha'is. Over the last 3 years, the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission and the 
U.N. General Assembly have adopted a 
series of similar resolutions. However, 
last March, the proposed 1987 Com- 
mission resolution on Iran barely sur- 
vived. A Pakistani motion to defer 
action on this resolution failed by one 
vote, on a 16 to 16 tie, with 10 nations 
abstaining. 

I urge the 16 countries who support- 
ed the Pakistani motion and the 10 
countries who abstained to reconsider 
their position. As members of the 
international community, we plead for 
the Baha'is, a relatively small commu- 
nity who abide by their religion to 
seek “universal peace” for all human- 
ity. They are a threat to no one, are 
among the most educated in the com- 
munities in which they are found, and 
have never challenged civic authority. 
Their only crime in Iran is that this 
religion post-dates Islam and thus, 
cannot be legitimate or tolerated. 

On October 29, the American Baha'i 
community publicly announced the 
names of 12 Baha'is in imminent 
danger of death in Iranian prisons. 
These 12 individuals are the most seri- 
ously endangered amongst a group of 
more than 200 Baha'is currently lan- 
guishing in Iranian jails. They have 
been tortured and are threatened with 
execution, although they have not 
been formally tried. This is a distinct 
violation of basic human rights and 
due process as stated in numerous 
international documents. These are 
the names of these 12 individuals: Mrs. 
Parvin Fanaiyan-Edilkanhani; Ehsan- 
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ullah Ayadi; Farajullah  Saadati; 
Sohrab Dustdar; Ramezan-Ali Amui; 
Behnam Pashai; Muhammad Dehqani: 
Ezzatullah Khorram; Mehran Tashak- 
kor; Farid Zkiri; Vahid Qodrat; and 
Shahroukh Hoveydai. 

I strongly urge the Iranian authori- 
ties to stay their hand and immediate- 
ly release these 12 individuals. 

There is also disturbing evidence of 
Baha'i persecution spreading to other 
Muslim nations, including Egypt. 
Forty-eight Egyptian Baha'is, who had 
been arrested on February 24, 1985, 
were convicted in Cairo on May 11 and 
sentenced to 3 years in prison for al- 
legedly violating a 1960 edict banning 
Baha'i activities. I have written the 
Egyptian Ambassador three times con- 
cerning these cases, but have yet to re- 
ceive any response. Two others origi- 
nally charged were acquitted after 
proving they were Muslims not 
Baha'is, confirming the belief that 
they were arrested solely for their reli- 
gious practices. 

The congressional human rights 
caucus believes that human rights are 
indivisible. Whether a Tibetan in 
China, a Jew or Christian in the 
Soviet Union, a black in South Africa, 
or а Baha'i in Iran, basic human rights 
extend to all individuals. This is the 
20th century and in Iran, human 
beings are being tortured and executed 
solely for their religious beliefs. 

I urge my colleagues to continue 
speaking out and tell the world what is 
happening. Our voices must be heard 
by the international community and 
by the Iranian Government. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to express my appreciation to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PonTER] for leading this special order 
and to join my colleagues today in 
drawing special attention to the plight 
of the Baha'is in Iran. An immediate 
end to the government-sanctioned 
and-directed campaign of persecution 
against the members of the Baha'i 
faith in that country must be wrought. 

Of immediate concern is the plight 
of 12 Iranian Baha'is who have been 
tortured and face possible execution. 
These 12 individuals, like many of 
their coreligionists, have endured 
enormous suffering for their faith. It 
is appropriate today that we note in 
particular the names of the 12 who 
face imminent harm: Mr. Ehsanullah 
Ayadi, Mr. Farajullah Saadati, Mr. 
Sohrab Dustdar, Mr. Ramezan-Ali 
Amui, Mr. Behnam Pashai, Mr. Mu- 
hammad Dehgani, Мг. Ezzatullah 
Khorram, Мг. Mehran Tashakkor, Mr. 
Farid Zkiri, Mr. Vahid Qodrat, Mr. 
Shahroukh Hoveydai, and Mrs. Parvin 
Fanaiyan-Edilkhani. 

A generation ago, in her seminal 
book, the “Origins of Totalitarian- 
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ism," Hannah Arendt noted that one 
of the hallmarks to totalitarian re- 
gimes was that they caused enormous 
and anonymous deaths. 

It is imperative that the internation- 
al community not allow individuals to 
disappear unnoted from the face of 
the Earth. Their worth and their 
model must be marked. That is why it 
is so crucial that names be named, 
that their fates be recorded. 

Over the last several years, over 200 
Baha'is have perished for their faith 
and thousands have been cast into 
prison. The leadership of the Baha'i 
community in Iran has been decimat- 
ed and religious places destroyed. 

The President and this body have 
been outspoken in condemning these 
egregious human rights abuses which 
constitute nothing less than the sys- 
tematic effort to exterminate the 
members of a religious faith. 

I urge the American people and the 
international community аб the 
United Nations to make clear that 
there will be no silence to our outrage 
until this horror ends. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I par- 
ticularly thank the gentleman from 
Iowa for the gentleman’s continuous 
leadership in all of his service in the 
Congress in behalf of human rights 
for individuals all across the world. 

I might say to the gentleman that 
his reference to missing persons is a 
very, very well-placed reference, that 
the congressional human rights caucus 
will be having a major briefing on 
missing persons, not only those miss- 
ing in Iran, but those missing in 
Cyprus, those missing in Argentina, 
those missing in some countries 
around the world where human rights 
have been abused. 

In late 1988 there will be a large con- 
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nocent victims of religious fanaticism and in- 


according to religious 
MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, | 


peopl 
of Iran, a religious group that wants only to be 
free of the constant oppression from the Irani- 


Iranian Government. The number of execu- 
tions of Baha'is and of incarcerated Baha'is 
has been reduced in the past 3 years. Howev- 
er, today, | express a concern, a caution, an 
appeal to conscience lest we relax in our re- 
solve to speak up for those who have no offi- 
cial council in which to plead their case. It is 
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clear that the international pressure placed on 
the Iranian Government was the reason for 
the reduction in oppression. But if we have 
learned anything on the issue of human rights 
over the years, it is that more pressure not 
less, brings positive results. It is indifference, 
silence, apathy which would allow the Govern- 
ment of Iran to regress in their actions. 

As | speak before you, 12 of the Baha'is 
in Iran are in imminent 
of execution and there is grave con- 
for the destiny of another 5 who were ar- 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
add my voice to the chorus of other Members 
of the House outraged by the brutal religious 
persecution of Baha'is by the Government of 
Iran. 

Baha'is constitute the largest religious mi- 
nority group in Iran, where they represent 1 
percent, or 300,000, of Iran's population. Five 
Baha'i believers have already been executed 


killed by mobs. This small religious community 
has been declared “unprotected infidels” in 
recent rulings of the Iranian judiciary, rulings 
which seem to chillingly indicate that Baha'is 
are not entitled to the most fundamental 
human right, the very right to life itself. Many 
fear that such rulings will convince some Irani- 
an Muslims that they may kill Baha'is with im- 
punity. Previous actions by the Iranian authori- 
ties in failing to bring to justice those Iranians 
known to have murdered other Baha'is all too 
clearly confirms that the Government of Iran 
will not protect this peaceloving religious 


group. 

It is hard to stand here and describe the 
acts of terror against individuals whose only 
crime is their belief in their religion, and whose 
very lives are at stake because of the mad- 
ness of Iranian prejudice and bigotry. Baha'i in 
Iran not only face the confiscation of their per- 
sonal and business property, the denial of 
education to their children, the constant fear 
of arrest and detention, even the denial of the 
right to earn a living, but above all the con- 
stant pressure to recant what they hold most 
dear, namely their religious beliefs. 

Those of us privileged enough to live in a 
free nation, where the right to freedom of reli- 
gious worship is a cornerstone of our democ- 
racy, must do whatever we can to call atten- 
tion to the pernicious problem of religious per- 
secution wherever it rears its ugly head. Later 
this month, the U.N. General Assembly will 
consider а resolution condemning Iran's 
human rights practices which will specifically 
mention the persecution of the Baha'i. Our 
representatives at the United Nations are 
strongly supporting this resolution, and | call 
on the representatives of other responsible 
nations to also strongly support this resolution 
and join us in condemning Iran's persecution 
of the Baha'i. 
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The Wall Street Journal carried an outstand- 
ing editorial on this problem, and | ask permis- 
sion that it be reprinted in today's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 12, 

19871 


PERSECUTING THE BAHA'IS 


More than 200 members of this persecuted 
minority have been executed since 1979, 
with the two most recent state-sanctioned 
killings taking place two months ago. Sever- 
al hundred languish in prison, without 
charge, often subject to torture and other 
atrocities. The state arbitrarily confiscates 
their property, they are systematically pre- 
vented from earning a decent living, their 
children are excluded from the educational 
system, and they are denied freedom to emi- 
grate from the country. 

These are the 300,000 adherents of the 
Bahn'i faith in Iran, who are the targets of 
what can only be described as a genocide 
campaign by Iran's Moslem fundamentalist 
theocracy. Iranian religious fanatics act 
with impunity against the Baha'is, because 
members of the religious minority are con- 
sidered nonpersons“ under Iran's constitu- 
tion, and are therefore afforded no protec- 
tion in Iranian courts. The Baha'is only real 
chance of survival lies with the U.S. and 
other sympathetic members of the interna- 
tional community. 

Iran cares about its standing in the inter- 
national community. Indeed, condemnation 
of Iran's gross human-rights violations in 
United Nations resolutions succeeded in 
pressuring the government to curb some of 
its most egregious actions. Its persecution of 
the Baha'is abated, with fewer reported exe- 
cutions and the release last year of 500 
members of the religious minority from 
Iran's prisons. But when the United Nations 
turned its sight from Iran, the fundamental- 
ist government stepped up its persecution of 
the Baha'is. 

Iran was merely biding its time, figuring 
that the U.S. and other concerned members 
of the international community had short 
attention spans; that they would not be vigi- 
lant in protesting its persecution of the 
Baha'is. This past May, Egypt sentenced 48 
Baha'is to prison for practicing their reli- 
gion. The weak protests of the U.S. and 
other nations hardly discourages other 
Moslem nations from following suit. 

That а peaceable community such as the 
Baha'is could come to this plight reveals the 
danger of Moslem fanaticism. The Baha'i 
faith is relatively small, with fewer than 
four million followers world-wide. It teach- 
ings pose no threat to Iran’s religious or 
government leaders. Its adherents are in- 
structed to obey the laws of the govern- 
ments under which they live and to avoid 
partisan political involvement. Its religious 
dogma is certainly unoffensive; it seeks 
“universal peace” for all humanity. 

This aspiration seems consonant with the 
peaceful, humanitarian principles espoused 
in Moslem teachings. That Iran's Moslem 
clergy are so intolerant of the Baha'is 
(whom they refer to as “misguided infi- 
dels"), and advocate their oppression, indi- 
cates an inherent hypocrisy in these ruling 
fanatics. That the government acts on this 
hypocrisy—jailing, torturing and killing 
Baha'is merely for adhering to their faith— 
underscores how important it is that the 
U.S. and other nations draw attention to 
Iran's persecuted religious minority. 


Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker. | am glad to join 
with my colleagues in focusing new attention 
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on the crimes committed by the Government 
of Iran against the Baha'is, a religious minority 
group which seeks nothing more than the 
freedom to observe its faith in peace. 

| participated in the hearings held by the 
House Subcommittee on Human Rights in 
1982, when spokesmen for the American 
Baha'i community came to Congress to de- 


scribe the tragic persecution launched against 
the Baha’is by the Islamic revolutionary 
regime. 


Those of us who took part in that hearing 
found it hard to believe that a government in 
this day and age would imprison, torture and 
kill men, women, and even teenage girls—on 
account of their religious beliefs. But that is 
what has been happening under the current 
regime in Iran. Since 1979, more than 200 
Bahai's have been killed. 

The Iranian Government claimed that those 
Bahai's were political conspirators, agents of 
the CIA or tools of the Zionist movement—but 
they offered virtually every one of those so- 
called spies their freedom, if only they would 
give up the Baha'i faith. 

Now, we hear that fewer Baha'is are being 
executed in formal proceedings conducted by 
the government. But the State Department 
has reported several instances over the past 
year in which Baha'is have been killed by 
mobs who were stirred up by fanatical Islamic 
clergymen—and the Iranian Government has 
just looked the other way. In fact, in one of 
those cases, when the mother of a teenage 
boy who had been brutally murdered regis- 
tered a compaint with the authorities, the 
mother herself was thrown into prison, and 
held in solitary confinement. 

| am proud that President Reagan has 
spoken out forcefully in support of the Iranian 
Baha'is, and | have supported the administra- 
tion's efforts to provide refuge in this country 
for those victims of religious persecution who 
manage to escape from Iran. 

| am proud that the Congress of the United 
States has adopted two resolutions in support 
of religious freedom for the Baha'is of Iran. 
But we have to do more. 

We must continue to seek every possible 
way to get the message to the Iranian Gov- 
ernment, that their actions against Baha'is are 
intolerable. 

| urge Members of Congress who attend 
meetings of the InterParlimentary Union or 
other international gatherings to raise the 
Baha'i case. Tell the world about Iran's brutal 
actions, and get others to join us in seeking 
an end to this vicious persecution. 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. Mr. Speaker, | appreciate 
the efforts today of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LANTOS] and the gentleman from ll- 
linois [Mr. PORTER] in bringing the religious 
persecution of Baha'is in Iran to the attention 
of the American public. One can only hope 
that our expression of outrage toward this re- 
pression will be heard by the international 
community. 

By now, virtually every member of the civil- 
ized world has been made aware of the seri- 
ous human rights violations which have been 
systematically imposed upon the people of 
Iran. As members of a society that cherishes 
religious liberty as the most precious of 
human rights, we cannot ignore these abuses 
or allow our attention to be deferred. The hun- 
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dreds of thousands of Baha'is in Iran seek 
only to exercise their religion, and pose no 
threat to Iran's religious or Government lead- 
ers. Hundreds have been executed, and more 
have been imprisoned and tortured. In the 
eyes of the Khomeini regime, their crime ap- 
parently is their quest for universal peace for 
all humanity. The radical madmen who govern 
Iran cannot countenance such peaceful be- 
liefs. 

Iran is ruled today by men of religion. But 
what religion is it, Mr. Speaker, which requires 
persecution to sustain its power? 

Our expression of contempt today for the 
repression of Baha'is is an important step in 
focusing world outrage on the Government of 
Iran. With continued efforts such as those of 
the congressional human rights caucus, we 
may one day help fulfill George Washington's 
vision of a world "which gives bigotry no 
sanction and persecution no assistance." 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, there are multiple 


condemning the Iranian regime is their unre- 


their activities? The Baha'is receive e Вои 
punishing treatment in their pursuit of peace. 
Baha'is property is routinely looted and confis- 
cated. Education and jobs are denied to see 
bers of the faith. Many members of the 
Baha'is religion are in prison. There they face 
cruel, medieval tortures. Many of the Baha'is 
leaders have been killed in prison. 

| am proud to join today, Mr. Speaker, with 
other Members of Congress in bringing to light 
the plight of these brave people. | strongly 
support actions by the United States Govern- 
ment to bring an end to the suffering of the 
Baha'is in Iran. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speaker, | am 
not a Baha'i, but | am a religious man who 
worships freely in the church of my choice. As 
an American | am very lucky. | have 
been ed because of my ee be- 
liefs. In the United States, 


a splendid document: the Bill of Rights. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, many nations 
do not afford such freedoms or protection, In 
fact, some nations have gone to the extreme 
of deliberately denying the natural right to 
worship one’s own God, and have singled out 
various denominations for persecution and 
outright elimination. The Islamic Republic of 
Iran under the domination of the Ayatollah 
Khomeini has become one such nation. We 
are all too familar with political persecution in 
Iran. That's what makes the persecution of 
the Baha'is unique. 

The 300,000 Baha'is which make up Iran's 
largest religious minority are forbidden by their 
faith from participating in political activities. 
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They obey the laws of Iran and are of no polit- 
ical threat to the Ayatollah. Nevertheless, they 
are persecuted, imprisoned, and killed with a 
vengeance unmatched in Iran. In fact, as 
“nonpersons” under Iran's Islamic fundamen- 
talist constitution, they are afforded no protec- 
tion by the courts. Since 1979, nearly 200 
Baha'is, including women, children, and many 
elected members of the national leadership 
have been executed. 

Mr. Speaker, | stand in support of this spe- 
cial order today because | believe the Baha'is 
of Iran are at a critical nexus. Recent events 
indicate that the government of Iran has re- 
sponded to condemnation by Congress, Presi- 
dent Reagan, the U.N. Human Rights Com- 
mission and the international community re- 
garding their treatment of the Baha'is. 

However, 12 prominent Baha'is currently 
stand condemned to death unless they con- 
vert to Islam. The U.S. Congress can do 
something today to save these innocent lives 
by sending a signal of how important our 
belief is in religious freedom. We must raise 
our voice in public outcry against these atroc- 
ities which amount to 

The Baha'is single aspiration is to create 

"universal peace for all humanity." Certainly 
this parallels the P and humanitarian 
principles espoused in Islamic writings and 
teachings. That Iran's Moslem hierarchy аге 
so intolerant of the Baha'is, that they refer to 
these peaceful non-Moslems as misguided in- 
fidels, and advocate their oppression, only in- 
dicates the inherent hypocrisy of the Ayatol- 
lah's regime. 

We must focus attention on Iran's persecut- 
ed religious minority and, as a nation dedicat- 
ed to freedom and peace, oppose this type of 
atrocity forever. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, ! would like to 
thank the distinguished cochairmen of the 
Congressional Human Rights Caucus for orga- 
nizing this important special order on the dire 
situation facing the Baha'i community in Iran 
today. 

For the first time since the Islamic revolu- 
tion in that country, the Baha'is have released 
the names of 17 Baha'i leaders threatened 
with imminent execution. This is a threat 
which must not be taken lightly since, in Sep- 
tember of this year, two Baha'is were executed 
in Tehran. 

Of the 17 names on the list, 12 have been 
jailed for several years. Five were arrested re- 
cently while visiting together in a home. The 
same a Baha'i woman in another town 
was arrested, searched, and then released 
after several days. To be best of my knowl- 
edge, none of the 17 has been charged, tried, 
or convicted. Their only known crime is their 
faith. 

It is incumbent upon all Americans to speak 
out against these gross violations of religious 
freedom and human dignity and defend, as we 
have for years, the principle of religious free- 
dom upon which our Nation was founded. 
Within 2 weeks, we will be able to add our 
voice to those voting for the Iran resolution at 
the United Nations, and ! strongly urge the ad- 
ministration to speak out forcefully. 

We know that holding up the mirror to these 
Iranian deeds for international observation 
does indeed restrain their hand. Moreover, we 
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living in Iran, Morocco, and Egypt. 


The Baha'is constitute the largest religious mi- 
nority in Iran. Yet they have been denied their 
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nations like Morocco and Egypt. This month, 
courts in both countries will be considering ap- 
peals of Baha'is who were convicted solely on 


urgent that we speak out against the persecu- 
tion in Iran. 
Later this month, a resolution will come 


how deeply we abhor Iran's actions. | urge our 
Government to be in the forefront of those 
urging adoption of the United Nations resolu- 
tion. Only through such actions can we hope 
to help end this continuing persecution of the 
Baha'i people. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, | join with my dis- 


Baha'i community in Iran. | would especially 
like to commend my colleagues, Congress- 
man PORTER and Congressman LANTOS, for 
organizing this special order to focus attention 
on the intolerable human rights violations 
committed by the Khomeini government. 

Although Iran's 300,000 Baha'is worship a 
total intolerance for the Baha'i community 
racial harmony, they are subjected to ongoing 
violent and inhumane persecution by the Irani- 
an Government. For the 8 years it has ruled 
Iran, the Khomeini government has displayed 
total intolerance for the Bahai community, 
which constitutes the largest religious minority 
in Iran. 

According to the State Department's Coun- 
try Reports on Human Rights, in August 1983 
the Iranian Government "issued an order that 
effectively bans all Baha’i religious activity and 
provides the legal foundation on which virtual- 
ly all members of the faith can be charged 
with crimes." The edict bears a sinister simi- 
larity to the Nuremberg laws of the 1930's 
which deprived German Jews of many of their 
religious and civil rights. 

Since 1979, almost 200 Iranian Baha'is have 
been executed for their religious beliefs. This 
year alone, there have been five executions. 
Most recently, on September 28, 1987, two 
members of the last elected Baha'i National 

, Which was disbanded in 1983, were 
executed in Tehran. 
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resolutions in the past have undoubtedly 
Iranian actions against Baha'is. 

the United States Permanent Repre- 
to the United Nations to work for the 
successful adoption of the resolution. For the 
sake of the 200 Baha'is executed since the 
Iranian revolution, for the sake of the nearly 
800 Baha'is who now languish in the Ayatol- 
lah's prisons, and for the future of the entire 
Iranian Baha'i community, we must not forget 
their plight. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
subject of my special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pickett). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ROLE OF EXECUTIVE AND LEG- 
ISLATIVE BRANCHES IN FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to talk this evening a little bit 
about the role of the executive and 
legislative branches in foreign policy, 
and about the recent activities of the 
Speaker, and to а remarkable degree 
undermining American foreign policy. 

I think as а former history teacher 
that it is an unprecedented act. 

It is something that we have not 
seen not only in our lifetime, but I do 
not think we have ever in American 
history seen à Speaker of the House 
undermine the foreign policy of the 
United States in the way that Speaker 
WRIGHT in the last week or so has 
done. 

Let me start by putting in the 
Recorp a series of editorials and col- 
umns which I think give a pretty good 
flavor of why Speaker WRIGHT has 
been wrong in the last week, and why 
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what he is doing is destructive of the 
foreign policy of the United States. 

Let me start with the Washington 
Post, Monday, November 16, an edito- 
rial entitled “What Is Jim Wright 
Doing?" 

You don't have to be an admirer of the 

eagan administration's Central American 
policy to wonder what Jim Wright is doing 
in the Nicaragua negotiations. During 
Daniel Ortega’s visit to Washington last 
week, the speaker made an intervention into 
the day-to-day running of foreign policy 
that was breathtaking in its scope and 
whose like is hard to recall. Mr. Wright took 
the play away from the administration on a 
key issue, and does not seem even to have 
informed the White House or State Depart- 
ment of what he was doing. 

It is true that back in August, Mr. Reagan 
invited Mr. Wright into a Central America 
partnership; it was overtaken within days by 
the Arias plan. Then Mr. Reagan created a 
huge political opening for Daniel Ortega by 
refusing to receive him while he was in 
Washington; Mr. Ortega saw the opening 
and sped up to Capitol Hill. Mr. Reagan, 
who meets with Mr. Ortega’s opposition and 
arms it, finances it and keeps it alive, could 
hardly have been surprised at the Sandi- 
nista leader’s reach for the comforts and 
favors of the American opposition. 

However, we are not talking about Daniel 
Ortega but about Jim Wright, who knows 
how the American system should operate. 
Political circumstances put the contra-aid 
card in his hands; that is the basis of the 
special power he wields in this situation. 
But the properties of the American system 
come under heavy assault when the speaker 
uses such power as though the actual con- 
duct of diplomacy in this delicate passage 
were his responsibility. By inserting himself 
into a negotiation in a way that keeps the 
president out, he overreaches recklessly. 

Is he also lending himself to a charade at 
which Daniel Ortega may be more clever 
than he is? Certainly it would be a disgrace 
if he were simply helping Mr. Ortega ar- 
range a prompt cease-fire on terms that 
allow the contras and the democratic ele- 
ments of their constituency as little political 
space as possible in the new Nicaragua. For 
an American opposition leader to end up 
narrowing the field for the Nicaraguan op- 
position would be a bitter outcome. Our mis- 
givings, however, do not center now on the 
substance but on the procedure. Mr. Wright 
appears to have gone way over the line that 
separates opposition from interference. 

That is an editorial in Monday’s 
Washington Post. 

The Washington Post is normally a 
relatively liberal newspaper. Yet, it 
draws clearly the distinction between 
opposing a policy, which is the right of 
any American, and interfering with 
the legitimate policies of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

There is a long tradition going back 
to the Founding Fathers, to the writ- 
ing of the Constitution, going back to 
the very process of writing the Feder- 
alist Papers by which the Founding 
Fathers drew a line and said, some 
things can be done by the legislature, 
but on foreign policy Americans must 
stand together in executing it over- 
seas, even if they want to argue about 
it here at home. 
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It is clear that Speaker WRIGHT has 
in fact violated that basic policy. 

That violation, I think, has very seri- 
ous consequences. They were spelled 
out in part in an article in the Wash- 
ington Post today by Susan Kaufman 
Purcell, who is the director of the 
Latin American project at the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

She made the following argument in 
an article entitled, JIM WRIGHT Has 
Made a Mess of Things:” 


Until House Speaker Jim Wright decided 
to play an active role in the cease-fire nego- 
tiations between the Sandinistas and the 
contras, the Sandinistas had been on the de- 
fensive, which had forced them to make im- 
portant concessions. 

Now, thanks to the behavior of the speak- 
er, the focus of attention has shifted from 
the conflict inside Nicaragua to the conflict 
within the U.S. Government. The result 
may well be the destruction of the contras, 
the undermining of the Central American 
peace plan and the eventual consolidation 
of the Sandinista dictatorship in Nicaragua. 

The Sandinistas had made few conces- 
sions as the peace plan's original Nov. 5 
deadline drew near. They had allowed one 
privately owned newspaper, La Prensa, to 
reopen and one radio station, Radio Cato- 
lica, to resume broadcasting religious, but 
not political, information. This is far from 
the complete freedom of the press and 
access to the media called for in Oscar 
Arias’ peace plan. 

The Sandinistas had also refused to enter 
into direct negotiations with the contras to 
establish a cease-fire, in contrast to Presi- 
dents Jose Napoleon Duarte of El Salvador 
and Vinicio Cerezo of Guatemala, both of 
whom had met face to face with their coun- 
tries’ respective armed guerrilla movements. 

The Sandinistas’ intransigence had caused 
international public opinion to turn against 
them. More important, it had increased the 
chances that the U.S. Congress would ap- 
prove a new request from the ad- 
ministration for $270 million in aid for the 
contras. This was something the Sandinistas 
wanted to avoid at all costs. The $100 mil- 
lion in U.S. aid that the contras began re- 
ceiving in early 1987 has allowed 12,000 con- 
tras to operate with growing success in two- 
thirds of Nicaraguan territory and to shoot 
down Soviet-supplied helicopters with in- 
creasing frequency. The contras’ stepped-up 
military activity had also caused the Sandi- 
nistas to consume greater amounts of 
Soviet-supplied oil, obliging them to ask 
Soviet patrons for more. 

This is what led the Sandinistas to reverse 
their longstanding position that they would 
never negotiate with the contras and agreed 
instead to indirect negotiations mediated by 
Cardinal Miguel Obando y Bravo. 

As the Reagan administration was too 
quick to point out, the Sandinistas’ willing- 
ness to negotiate even indirectly with the 
contras gave the rebels increased legitimacy 
as a belligerent force. President Daniel 
Ortega obviously agreed. He tried to undo 
the damage by immediately insisting again 
on bilateral negotiations with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, so as to revive the old image of the 
contras as dependent “puppets” of the 
United States. 

The White House recognized the trap. It 
agreed to bilateral talks, but only in a re- 
gional context and only after some progress 
toward a cease-fire agreement had been 
made in indirect talks between the Sandinis- 
tas and the contras. 
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Having failed to achieve his goal with the 
administration, Ortega tried to 
enlist Wright to his cause. He succeeded. 
With the speaker’s help, the Nicaraguan 
president managed to cast himself as a man 
of peace, to eclipse the mediating role of 
Cardinal Obando y Bravo, to relocate the 
cease-fire negotiations from Nicaragua— 
where they belong—to Washington and to 
reinstate the United States as the key 
player in what had until then been a Cen- 
tral American peace process. 

By undermining the contras, the House 
speaker removes the only real incentive the 
Sandinistas have to negotiate a cease-fire 
that is a meaningful first step toward a 
democratic opening, and not a contra sur- 
render. 

Ortega’s current proposal is the latter. It 
asks the rebels to disarm and to accept a 
vague amnesty prior to cease-fire negotia- 
tions and on terms dictated by the Sandinis- 
tas. These provisions violate a key principle 
of the Central American peace plan: “‘simul- 
taneity,” or the requirement that all the 
elements of the plan—including the estab- 
lishment of democratic freedoms, the end of 
cross-border support for rebel movements, 
the granting of amnesty and the implemen- 
tation of cease-fire agreements—go into 
effect at the same time. 

No doubt Wright believes that his active 
involvement will help bring peace to the 
troubled Central American region. But 
“giving peace a chance” does not mean 
weakening the contras and eventually send- 
ing them to Miami. It means supporting 
their efforts to negotiate a meaningful 
cease-fire that will allow them to exchange 
their bullets for ballots in a democratic 
Nicaragua. 


O 1730 


Now, as I said, this is an article by 
Susan Kaufman Purcell, an article en- 
titled, “Jim Wright Has Made A Mess 
Of Things.” She is the director of the 
Latin American project at the Council 
on Foreign Relations, and for those of 
our friends on the left who were down 
here today so proudly talking about 
how glad they are that JIM WRIGHT 
was willing to have secret meetings 
with Communist dictators, let me 
quote once again the key paragraph, 
because I think every Democrat who 
supports the Speaker needs to bear 
the moral burden of this paragraph. 
This is again by Susan Purcell of the 
Foreign Relations Council, not by a 
conservative like GINGRICH, Purcell 
says: 

Now, thanks to the behavior of the speak- 
er, the focus of attention has shifted from 
the conflict inside Nicaragua to the conflict 
within the U.S. government. The result may 
well be the destruction of the contras, the 
undermining of the Central American peace 
plan and the eventual consolidation of the 
Sandinista dictatorship in Nicaragua. 

In other words, according to Miss 
Purcell, Speaker WRIGHT may by his 
secret meeting last week with a Com- 
munist dictator in fact be giving us 
precisely the Communist dictatorship 
of Central America that for 7 years we 
have been trying to avoid. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. What is 
to become of us? Things are happen- 
ing so quickly around here that appear 
to this Congressman to be unconstitu- 
tional that it is hard to keep up with 
everything. 

Now, is the gentleman aware, I ask 
this rhetorically, because not much 
goes on here that the gentleman is not 
aware of—is the gentleman aware that 
the latest hottest rumor is that Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev is going to be 
invited to speak to a joint session of 
Congress? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well, I would 
simply say that would at least be a 
public meeting. If Gorbachev has to 
come to Capitol Hill, I would much 
rather have him talk in public than 
have him meet secretly for 1% hours 
with Speaker WRIGHT with no опе 
present. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. So it 
will be a Communist dictator in this 
chamber standing right up there 
where all our Presidents have stood, 
the spot where Franklin Delano Roo- 
sevelt asked for a declaration of war 
against Japan and Germany after 
Pearl Harbor, the day after, where 
Douglas McArthur said goodbye, 
where Winston Churchill stood? 

I did not know when I first came 
here that every little country in the 
world and Communist dictators would 
get a chance to address a joint session 
of Congress. 

Well, let us go back to the meetings 
that have already been had with Com- 
munist dictators. Is the gentleman 
aware that Secretary of State Shultz 
and Jim WRIGHT had a meeting in his 
office about 3 o’clock this afternoon 
and that they both signed an agree- 
ment, a six-point agreement, that ap- 
pears to me on reading it that Shultz 
has kind of gotten our Speaker out of 
some constitutional trouble that he 
appears to have boxed himself into. 
Has the gentleman read this six-point 
agreement? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am not at all sur- 
prised by the willingness of the State 
Department to appease the Speaker. 
It seems to me that appeasing the 
Speaker would fit the general behav- 
ior pattern of the State Department. I 
think it is perfectly appropriate be- 
havior for Mr. Shultz to come up here 
and basically give Mr. WRIGHT a blank 
check for whatever Mr. Shultz thinks 
whereby a brief moment of positive re- 
lationship before the next outrage. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Well, 
for the record, because after all, the 
people that follow the proceedings in 
this chamber that pay all the bills, the 
good old American taxpayer, Joe Six- 
pack and Jane Workinglady and 
Housewife, here is what point one 
says. Now, WRIGHT and Shultz affixed 
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their signatures to this between 3:00 
and 4:00 o'clock this afternoon. 

“Point one. We want a Guatemala 
City agreement to succeed in bringing 
peace and freedom and democracy to 
Central America." i 

Now, is that not sort of a break- 
through—I started to say for our side, 
so I am going to go ahead and say it— 
is that not sort of а breakthrough for 
our side, because I have not heard the 
Speaker saying to give peace and free- 
dom and democracy a chance. He just 
keeps saying give peace a chance. 
Peace is breaking out, that there are 
people in the administration who are 
terrorized—that is his word—that 
peace is breaking out. 

Well, peace broke out in Vietnam, 
did it not? They have peace in the 
Soviet Union and peace in Vietnam, 
and in Vietnam it is a peace of death 
in concentration camps. What kind of 
peace is there in Siberia in those gulag 
camps? 

So honestly, I say to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH], is it not 
a little breakthrough to get Mr. 
WRIGHT, our great Speaker, to sign off 
on peace and freedom and democracy 
instead of just peace, a Communist 
peace? 6 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well, I think again 
what I would like to know is what did 
Mr. WRIGHT in his 1%-hour meeting on 
Veterans Day with the Communist 
dictator agree to? How far did we get 
toward peace and freedom and democ- 
racy in the series of secret meetings 
that Mr. WRIGHT had with the Com- 
munist dictator? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Let me 
tell the gentleman why I am here. I 
am supposed to be in the Speaker's 
office meeting with the Speaker. Did 
the gentleman know that? 

Mr. GINGRICH. So the gentleman 
ranks at least as high as the Nicara- 
guan Contras. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Bos 
Dornan and five other Members have 
arranged, after I made my 1-minute 
speech this morning saying that he did 
not have the foggiest idea of what was 
happening in Central America and, “I 
like you, Jim. May I please meet with 
you after I meet with the President?” 

He called me up and said, “Fine, 
Bos.” We picked a time. There was a 
big hole in his schedule at 5:00 o’clock. 

Now, I know he has problems. He is 
meeting with the Democratic study 
group, which is the furthest left elect- 
ed institutional group in the United 
States of America, elected by the 
people in normal general elections. 

Mr. WALKER. He had an appoint- 
ment with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. He had 
an appointment with five of us—six of 
us—and all six of us were there. We 
waited a half hour while he is with the 
Democratic study group. That is all 
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right. We will set up an appointment 
with JIM WRIGHT tomorrow. 

I was going to go down these six 
points with him, so let me do that. I 
would like to have the gentleman’s 
comments. The gentleman is our resi- 
dent historian. 

No. 2. We believe that efforts toward 

the objective—peace, freedom and de- 
mocracy—should be concentrated in 
Central America and continue to be 
guided primarily by Central Ameri- 
cans. 
So no longer would the Ambassador 
from the Communist junta govern- 
ment down there, Tunnerman, in 
WnIGHT'S office, no longer meeting 
with Daniel Ortega, the Communist 
dictator, together with his brother, 
Umberto, who controls the guns down 
there. Now it should be concentrated 
in Central America. 

But had our Secretary of State and 
Mr. WRIGHT been reading a newspaper, 
Ortega does not want anything to take 
place in Central America. His fallback 
position is to meet up here with 
WRIGHT and the good cardinal. He 
does not want to meet in Costa Rica, 
in Managua or anywhere down there. 
He wants to meet here. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to the Speaker. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am very, very sorry. 
I was tied up. I had given the gentle- 
man from California an appointment 
to come by with some people at 5 
o'clock. I was late getting started on 
the meeting before that due to votes 
on the House floor, which I am sorry 
none of us could control, and I apolo- 
gize to my friend that I was not able 
to be in the office, but I am going back 
there right now and if it is convenient 
to him and to his colleagues, I will just 
wait right there until they would like 
to come, or if it would be more conven- 
ient tomorrow, I will be delighted to 
reschedule it and talk with my col- 
leagues any time they wish. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Since the Speaker 
has graced us with his presence, I 
would like to ask just two brief ques- 
tions, if I might, and if the gentleman 
feels appropriately, we have been dis- 
cussing the six-point agreement the 
Speaker and Mr. Shultz seemed to 
have reached. 

In the question on the first, on No. 2 
where it says that we believe efforts 
toward that objective should be con- 
centrated in Central America and con- 
tinue to be guided primarily by Cen- 
tral Americans, does that mean that 
the offer of four Americans that the 
Speaker made on Friday is no longer 
relevant, that that is withdrawn? 

Mr. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to the Speaker. 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I am pleased that the 
gentleman asked that question, be- 
cause there has been some confusion 
about that. I did not offer 4 Americans 
or 10 Americans or 2 Americans or any 
Americans. 

I had been informed, and I think 
perhaps incorrectly, that Cardinal 
Obando might need or might feel the 
need of some additional technical as- 
sistance on the part of the U.S. people. 

The question has been asked, did I 
know any people who are experienced 
in negotiating that would be able to 
help him. I thought of three people. I 
thought first of Paul Warnke and 
Philip Habib. Then I thought also of 
Tommy Loeffler. Tom is not an experi- 
enced negotiator, but he is someone 
who would be available and I thought 
perhaps if they had someone like Paul 
Warnke, I was not able to get hold of 
Philip Habib, but I was able to get 
hold of Paul Warnke. If they were 
asking for somebody, Mr. Warnke who 
has negotiated a number of treaties 
and is recognized as a Democrat might 
be offset and complemented, in a 
sense, by someone like Mr. Loeffler, 
who would be possibly available and 
could serve, but when we were in this 
meeting with the cardinal, I reinforced 
the cardinal’s position that whoever 
was employed or engaged to assist in 
the effort should be people of the car- 
dinal's choice, and that I had no desire 
of any kind to force anyone upon him, 
nor did I suppose anyone in the 
United States wanted to force himself 
or herself upon that process, and I 
made that very clear in the presence 
of Cardinal Obando and Mr. Ortega. 

In addition to that, the cardinal who 
then had not fully made up his mind 
whether he would undertake this task, 
and he may not yet, wanted to have 
some expression on two or three other 
subjects relating to the nature of his 
work. 

First he said, “What is expected of 
me? Am I just the intermediary in the 
sense of passing messages back and 
forth, or is it expected that I should 
be a mediator?” 

The second question was, “To what 
degree are political questions to be 
considered in the context of these 
cease-fire talks?” 

So I say, “Look, let me just express 
what I think to be correct in that 
regard. In the first place—" and I am 
saying this to Daniel Ortega and to 
the cardinal—“it seems to me," I said, 
"that if the cardinal is to do this and 
to undertake this task, he must be em- 
powered with moral authority quite 
considerably greater than merely a 
glorified messenger boy running back 
and forth between two armed camps 
carrying messages. He must be robed 
with the power to make recommenda- 
tions, to come with creative thoughts, 
with suggestions for a solution if he is 
to be effective." 
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Those suggestions are of the cardi- 
nal, those recommendations of the 
cardinal, have to carry respect on both 
sides. 

The second thing I wanted to sug- 
gest, and I said, was that with regard 
to political discussions, I had been 
talking with four of the Contra lead- 
ers the day before, Mr. Calero, Mr. 
Robelo, Mr. Cesar, and Mr. Sanchez. I 
had in my pockets some notes I had 
made in that conversation. The cardi- 
nal was interested in whether the 
talks would involve political discus- 
sions. I had raised this question with 
the Contra leadership and they had 
assured me that they were not in the 
slightest degree interested in discuss- 
ing any bartering of power sharing. 
They did not want to use these talks 
to insist that they would come back 
into the country if the existing gov- 
ernment were to appoint one of their 
number to be Secretary of the Interi- 
or, for example, or one of them to be 
Secretary of Defense or something of 
that kind. They said they were not in- 
terested in that. They did not want to 
ask for any of that at all. 

They said they only wanted demo- 
cratic conditions, similar opportunities 
and similar rights to compete in elec- 
tions. 

I read from those notes іп that meet- 
ing and then I interpolated this. In my 
opinion, their request and demand for 
similar opportunities апа similar 
rights should be read as equal oppor- 
tunities and fully equal rights to com- 
pete in elections with total guarantees 
of freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, access to the media, freedom of 
assembly and guarantees of all rights 
that should appertain to a free and 
fair election. 

Now, those were the two points that 
I tried to make. Then I encouraged 
the cardinal to the degree that I felt 
that I could, and that was really my 
purpose in going to the meeting. I 
went at the cardinal’s invitation and 
request. He is a man whom I very 
greatly admire. I encouraged him to 
undertake the mission, because I said, 
“I believe this is the highest calling 
that a person could aspire to,” and, 
“Your Eminence,” I said, “I honestly 
believe you are the only person in the 
hemisphere who ideally qualifies for 
it.” 

That was my purpose for being 
there. That is what I said and I hope it 
did some good. I am hopeful that 
peace will ensue. 

Mr. GINGRICH. If I might ask one 
more question, and I want to say to 
the Speaker that I think on our side it 
is helpful to have this explanation and 
I think as the Speaker will remember, 
a number of us came to the meeting 
with Arias which the Speaker had 

originally arranged and hosted and 
which I think had а significant 
amount to do with that movement 
which has occurred so far. 
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Тһе other concern оп our side, I 
guess, as the Speaker’s comments or 
agreements today with Secretary 
Shultz suggest, the cardinal is now be- 
ginning what the Speaker calls serious 
negotiations. Our concern is that we 
not cut off nonlethal aid to the free- 
dom fighters during the period that 
they are legitimately negotiating. It 
would be totally unfair to put them at 
a disadvantage where they must sur- 
render or be wiped out because they 
literally run out of resources. 

As you know, a continuing resolution 
is coming up and a number of other 
opportunities. The Speaker has been 
very helpful in the last few weeks in 
maintaining the capacity of the free- 
dom fighters to survive during the ne- 
gotiations. 

I did not know whether the Speaker 
and the Secretary were able to discuss 
that, but on our side, of course, a great 
deal of our attitude toward this whole 
process would be affected by the possi- 
bilities of maintaining nonlethal aid to 
the freedom fighters during the period 
of negotiations that the cardinal 
would be undertaking. I wonder if the 
Speaker might be able to comment on 
that? 
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Мг. WRIGHT. If the gentleman will 
yield, we did not discuss that subject 
today and I think that will be a matter 
for determination by the House. I do 
not want to think that these talks will 
continue for a very long time. I would 
like to believe that they would move 
swiftly and expeditiously toward a 
conclusion, but I would be glad to dis- 
cuss that and any other matter with 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH] and the other gentlemen. 

I do have to get back to my office 
now for some appointment, but I 
assure my colleagues that if they 
would like to come forward tomorrow 
or at any time, I would be more than 
happy to have them in for a meeting. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. In all 
honesty, I say to the Speaker, your 
schedule is such that I would like to 
come now and not back up your sched- 
ule more, and I would just say that I 
want us all to be going in the same di- 
rection, and that is as peace makers, as 
children of God, but if in January 
these Communists act like Commu- 
nists and are failing, and the prisoners 
are still locked up, and there is only 
one newspaper, and there is only one 
little radio station broadcasting a 
Catholic mass and music and nothing 
else, and they have completely horn- 
swoggled us, then I do not want to see 
Mr. Warnke or my good friend Tommy 
Loeffler, who I think blew it in this 
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whole thing, and I do not want to see 
Mr. Habib, who is a Middle East spe- 
cialist, and when we went down to 
Arias’ swearing in on the Vice Presi- 
dent’s airplane together, he admitted 
to me that he knew nothing about the 
area, could not speak Spanish, and was 
having fun coming up to speed on a 
whole area of the world that he was 
totally ignorant of. 

So your first three choices are 
choices that you struck out on, in all 
respect, and I would like to come back 
on that. I would like to have Ollie 
North instead of Habib, even with all 
his scars. 

But, let us go back to your office, 
Mr. Burton and myself, and the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. DREIER], 
so we have three out of the six. 

Let me say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH], 
that he throws great special orders. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to go with my col- 
league from California [Mr. Dornan] 
and visit with the Speaker about this 
issue, but I would just like to say that 
Phil Habib about 1% or 2 years ago 
was convinced that we should abandon 
the Contras, and he was heading us in 
that direction. 

I draw to the attention of the leader- 
ship, including the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kemp], who is now a 
candidate for President, this issue. We 
held kind of a summit meeting with 
Mr. Habib about his attitude toward 
the Central American problem and the 
Communists down there and the Con- 
tras, and Mr. Habib much to the cha- 
grin of all assembled made some state- 
ments that we thought were inconsist- 
ent with the Reagan doctrine. 

As a result, Mr. Habib was removed 
from his position of influence in nego- 
tiations and in the negotiation process 
in Central America. 

I would just like to say after having 
Mr. Habib removed from those posi- 
tions in the past, it seems like an ill- 
conceived idea to once again reintro- 
duce him as a possible mediator in 
these very important problems and 
discussions that are taking place right 
now down there. 

So I for one would just like to say 
that as far as Mr. Habib and Mr. 
Warnke are concerned, that they cer- 
tainly would not be my first, second, 
or even my last choice as far as media- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Reclaiming my 
time, I have one more thing that I was 
going to ask the Speaker, and I say to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BURTON] that as he goes to the meet- 
ing I would like to give him a docu- 
ment, concerning the Logan Act and 
private correspondence with foreign 
governments. 
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This is a text that begins, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

Any citizen of the United States, where- 
ever he may be, who, without authority of 
the United States, directly or indirectly 
commences or carries on any correspond- 
ence or intercourse with any foreign govern- 
ment or any officer or agent thereof, with 
intent to influence the measures or conduct 
of any foreign government or of any officer 
or agent thereof, in relation to any disputes 
or controversies with the United States, or 
to defeat the measures of the United States, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than three years, or 
both. 

This act was passed by the Founding 
Fathers in the 1790’s and it is still law. 
It seems to me it was clearly violated 
last week. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Burton] that he might 
pass it to the Speaker and ask him one 
question which I meant to ask him, 
but he had to leave. The question is, 
Did he in discussing with the Secre- 
tary of State what happened last 
week, did they agree that in future 
meetings with Communist dictators 
that a member of the executive 
branch, as provided under the Consti- 
tution, will be in the room? Will there 
be some knowledge by the executive 
branch of the Government of the 
United States of what politicians are 
doing with Communist dictators? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I will take that to the Speak- 
er and convey your sentiments, and I 
will ask him that question. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me go on to say on the Logan Act, that 
I went back to May 1984 when the 
Speaker, who was then majority 
leader, was involved in a period of 
public debate over what was called the 
“dear comandante” letter which was 
the letter that 10 Members of the 
House had signed to Comandante 
Ortega back then. 

The Atlanta Journal in what was a 
very pressing editorial on April 26 en- 
titled “Crime and Punishment" said: 

The letter presents a dangerous trend 
toward self-negotiation by U.S. officials, a 
trend that undermines the adopted policies 
of the U.S. Government and further frag- 
ments American leadership. The Nation 
needs new stringent laws to prevent Con- 
gressmen from molding their own foreign 
policies. We need to reaffirm the principle 
that only the executive branch has the 
power to negotiate with foreign govern- 
ments and need laws to make it a crime to 
intentionally undercut a policy that has 
been democratically adopted by the admin- 
istration and the Congress. 

The point I would make is that just 
because Secretary Shultz and this ad- 
ministration were not tough enough 
and aggressive enough during the Co- 
mandante Ortega letter, we now have 
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the total fiasco of the Communist dic- 
tator spending Veterans Day in secret 
meetings with the Speaker of the 
House for 90 minutes with no one 
from the executive branch present, a 
second meeting the following day with 
no one from the executive branch 
present, and then the Speaker acting 
as he himself just said, in effect as a 
mediator between the cardinal and the 
dictator on American soil with no one 
from the executive branch present. 

With all respect to the Speaker, he 
just admitted that he was in effect ex- 
plaining and mediating and helping 
the cardinal talk to the Communist 
dictator. 

This is madness. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me be- 
cause the fact is that what he has just 
said and what he read out of the At- 
lanta Journal, there is a fellow who in 
1960 agreed with him very much. That 
fellow wrote a book in 1960 called “Of 
Swords and Plowshares." That man 
was Congressman JIM WRIGHT of 
Texas. He wrote in that book, and I 
am going to quote directly because I 
think the gentleman will find this ab- 
solutely astounding, he wrote: 

We have one President at a time. That is 
all. In the councils of the world he speaks 
for all of us. That is his job. It is the role of 
the Constitution assigned him and to that 
task he was chosen by the American public. 
When he speaks to the world for America, 
he speaks for me. Although I did not per- 
sonally vote for this President, I want every 
man in this House to know that he is my 
President. If he is embarrassed in the eyes 
of the world, then I am embarrassed be- 
cause my country is embarrassed. 

The fact is that Congressman JIM 
WRIGHT writing іп 1960 was absolutely 
correct. Congressman JIM WRIGHT un- 
derstood that the role of the President 
was defined by the Constitution and 
that it is a role for which the Presi- 
dent was chosen by the American 
people. 

It is very, very different from the 
role assigned to the Members of Con- 
gress, and the fact is that Speaker Jim 
WRIGHT has abandoned that which 
Congressman JIM WRIGHT said and has 
gone out and begun negotiations with 
а foreign government. As the gentle- 
man said, that makes a mockery of the 
standing law of the land, the Logan 
Act. If in fact we want to start violat- 
ing the Logan Act, maybe we ought to 
bring it out here and bring it up for 
repeal, because as long as it is the law 
of the land, it should be obeyed as the 
law of the land. 

We have had an awful lot of talk by 
Members of this House over the last 
several months about how members of 
the executive branch thought they 
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were above the law and did things that 
violated the law. 
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And yet, what we see on almost a 
daily basis on this floor is an attitude 
by Members of Congress that we, too, 
are above the law, we are above our 
own rules, we are above the law of the 
land. And now we even have it moving 
into our foreign policy and the con- 
ducting of foreign policy where we 
have decided that the law of the land 
does not apply to individual Members 
of Congress. 

I think that the Speaker ought to go 
back and reread his own book, “Of 
Swords and Plowshares” where he said 
very correctly what the true posture 
of Members of Congress should be 
with regard to the conduct of foreign 
policy. Let me say it again. He wrote: 

We have one President at a time. That’s 
all. In the councils of the world he speaks 
for all of us. That is his job. It is the role of 
the Constitution assigned him and to that 
task he was chosen by the American public. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I want to reinforce 
what Congressman WRIGHT under- 
stood in the 1960’s and tragically lost 
and forgot by the 198078, again, part of 
the general decay of the House of 
Representatives in the last 20 years in 
terms of understanding the rules of 
the game and being effective in obey- 
ing the rules of the game. If you go 
back and study the act as passed in 
the 1790’s by the Founding Fathers 
and you look carefully at the Logan 
Act and listen to the Founding Fa- 
thers it is very clear. Let me cite just a 
part of it. 

Mr. Pinckney stated at one point in 
the debate: 

All power with respect to negotiations 
with foreign governments is placed in the 
hands of the Executive by the Constitution 
and no act of Congress can alter the Consti- 
tution. 

In other words, Mr. Pinckney, who 
was one of the Founding Fathers, 
knew that the Founding Fathers had 
deliberately placed in the Presidency 
the power to deal with foreign govern- 
ments. And in effect what the Speaker 
did last week was unconstitutional, 
and in my judgment clearly illegal. 

Mr. Bayard, another Member of the 
Congress in that period, went on to 
say: 

The object of this law is to prevent these 
private interferences altogether since the 
Constitution has placed the power of negoti- 
ation in the hands of the Executive only. An 
individual may do good, but he may also do 
evil; and it cannot be supposed that any pri- 
vate person has more wisdom, or a greater 
desire to serve his country than the Execu- 
tive of the United States. 

It is very important to think about 
that. What the Founding Fathers 
were saying was precisely that no one 
person, not even the Speaker of the 
House, can arrogate to himself greater 
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understanding of the needs of the 
United States than the President. 

Let me reread that one part: 

It cannot be supposed that any private 
person has more wisdom or a greater desire 
to serve his country than the Executive of 
the United States. 

Yet I would say to my colleagues, if 
you read the statements of Speaker 
WRIGHT in the last several days, his de- 
fense is that he knows better than 
Ronald Reagan what the President of 
the United States should be doing in 
foreign policy. 

If he believes that, he has а simple 
remedy. He could run for President. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for а parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I have а 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Georgia has just read, the law of the 
land in fact states a certain condition. 
Is that law under the precedents and 
tradition of the House binding upon 
the Members of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PICKETT). The Chair does not believe 
that is a proper parliamentary inquiry, 
asking for an interpretation of an ex- 
isting criminal statute. 

Mr. WALKER. Further parliamenta- 
ry inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Is it not ap- 
propriate to ask in the House about 
the conduct of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and does not the parlia- 
mentary body have а need to under- 
stand that which is before it in ways 
as to how it directly affects the Mem- 
bers? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair would state to the gentleman 
that parliamentary inquiries deal with 
the business of the House and the 
issue the gentleman raised may indeed 
be one for the body of the House, but 
not for the Chair. 

Mr. WALKER. Further parliamenta- 
ry inquiry, Mr. Speaker. The business 
of the House presently is а discussion 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
GINGRICH] with regard to the law of 
the land; namely, the Logan Act. The 
gentleman from Georgia has cited pre- 
vious debate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives backing up his point. The 
business of the House is such then 
that it seems to me that the obligation 
of Members under the law cited by the 
gentleman from Georgia is in fact 
business before the House that can be 
interpreted by the Chair, and all this 
gentleman is asking is, given what the 
gentleman from Georgia has told us in 
debate, the business before the House 
at the present time, this gentleman is 
simply making a parliamentary in- 
quiry of whether or not the material 
as raised by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia is in fact binding upon the Mem- 
bers of the House? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will state to the gentleman this 
is not a proper parliamentary inquiry 
for Chair to try to answer. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Georgia for yielding. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, let 
me go on and develop this question be- 
cause it is a very important issue, be- 
cause my essential assertion is that 
what the Speaker has done in the last 
2 weeks is clearly unconstitutional, 
almost certainly illegal and needs to 
be confronted by the House. 

But let me quote the Founding Fa- 
thers in the debate on the Logan Act. 
Mr. Dayton, again one of the Found- 
ing Fathers, a member of that genera- 
tion, came in and said: 

There may be instances of persons carry- 
ing on а correspondence with a foreign gov- 
ernment, without saying anything relative 
to any dispute which may exist between the 
two governments, and yet influence the con- 
duct of the foreign government toward us. 
He might report, for instance, that the 
people of the United States are divided 
among themselves; that they are disarmed 
or disorganized. 

Let me suggest, as the Speaker ex- 
plained, as I understood it yesterday, 
that he understood Central Americans 
better than the President; therefore, 
he rather than Ronald Reagan should 
be negotiating. That was clearly pre- 
cisely what the Founding Fathers 
were trying to stop with the Logan 
Act. Who is he, never having carried a 
single State for President, to tell the 
country that he understands a Com- 
munist dictatorship better than the 
President of the United States? No 
Speaker of the House has ever in the 
history of this country prior to this 
last week ever taken it upon himself to 
claim that they had authority to 
better understand America’s foreign 
policy than any President. And I find 
it certainly unconstitutional, as I said, 
and almost certainly illegal. 

Mr. Claiborne, again a Member of 
the Congress during this period, said, 
and I quote: 

In every country, the laws of which 
breathe humanity and justice, the intention 
of an act almost always constitutes its crimi- 
nality or its innocence. Our foreign relations 
ought doubtless to be managed by the 
executive department, and if any other 
character attempts to interfere in this busi- 
ness .. ＋ 

In other words, anyone who inter- 
feres in foreign policy without the ap- 
proval of the executive branch. Notice 
the difference that the Washington 
Post drew. Any American citizen can 
be opposed to a policy inside the 
United States. Any Member of Con- 
gress can be opposed to the policy in 
the House. But once a bill has passed 
the House and passed the Senate and 
been signed by the President, it is the 
foreign policy of the United States, 
and we do not have the right to inter- 
fere with that foreign policy, although 
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we have every right to oppose it. And 
the Logan Act was an attempt in the 
119075 to block precisely what Speaker 
WRIGHT has done in the last week. 

Mr. Bayard went on: 

In order to establish a crime by this bill, 
what is to be proved? First, that there are 
disputes subsisting between the United 
States and the foreign nation with whom 
the correspondence is said to have taken 
place; that this intercourse has really exist- 
ed; and that it was carried on with a view to 
influence the measures or conduct of the 
foreign government in relation to any dis- 
putes or controversies with the United 
States; and, unless all these facts are 
proven, the crime is not made out. 

Was a crime committed? First, is 
there disputes between the United 
States and the Communist dictator- 
ship of Nicaragua? Yes. 

Second, did a correspondence or dis- 
cussion take place between the Speak- 
er of the House and a Communist dic- 
tator? Yes. 

Was it carried on with a view to in- 
fluencing the measures or conduct of 
the foreign policy? Absolutely. The 
Speaker personally has testified to 
that. 

So the three standards set by 
Bayard for deciding whether or not 
the law has been broken Speaker 
WRIGHT has broken the law clearly, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bayard. 

Mr. Pinckney, again a Founding 
Father, went on to say: 

Can it be proper, * * * when any gentle- 
man of this country may conceive himself 
better informed, better instructed, or better 
delegated, than the President of the United 
States, for him to league himself with 
others to oppose the measures of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and by this 
means usurp, in some degree, the powers of 
the Government? 

Yet I would say by Mr. Pinckney's 
standards, one of the Founding Fa- 
thers, it is clear that Speaker WRIGHT 
usurped to himself the power of the 
U.S. Government from the President, 
and it is clear, without any instruc- 
tions, without any coordination, with- 
out anyone from the State Depart- 
ment involved, that Speaker WRIGHT 
directly did precisely what Mr. Pinck- 
ney says, and let me quote it again: 

Conceive himself better informed, better 
instructed or better delegated than the 
President of the United States. 4 

Imagine, Ronald Reagan carries 49 
States, but Speaker WRIGHT now 
speaks for America, And I do not say 
this because I am for or against 
Ronald Reagan. I say this because any 
President in order to have a safe coun- 
try has to be our leader in foreign 
policy. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. The gentleman has 
quoted from legislative precedents. 
Were those in fact the interpretations 
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that were accepted as a part of the 
passage of the Logan Act? 

Mr. GINGRICH. These are, as I un- 
derstand it, the exact words spoken in 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 
1799 by people who voted for the bill. 

Mr. WALKER. So they are in fact 
the interpretations of the people who 
passed the bill, so therefore are the 
legislative history, the relevant legisla- 
tive history for the bill; and the dis- 
senters, if there were any, were in fact 
not people who ultimately prevailed 
upon passage? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Exactly. 

Mr. WALKER. So that the legisla- 
tive history would indicate that the 
Logan Act means that which Mr. 
Pinckney and others said that it 
meant? Is that what the gentleman is 
conveying to the House? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Exactly. Exactly. 

Mr. WALKER. And that those who 
then take actions in violation of the 
Logan Act that also do not meet the 
tests put forward by Mr. Pinckney 
neve in fact knowingly violated the 

Mr. GINGRICH. Precisely. 

Let me go on and explain for just a 
minute why, how strongly Pinckney 
felt. He went on to say: 

Whenever a person transgresses the laws 
of his country, he certainly does a criminal 
act. He would agree with gentlemen, that to 
procure peace for a country is generally a 
laudable thing; but to procure even peace, 
by taking the power of negotiating out of 
the hands of the Executive, is a usurpation 
of power, and therefore criminal. And when 
а law is passed to prevent this kind of inter- 
ference, it becomes doubly criminal. He 
mentioned this circumstance, because the 
gentleman from Virginia had charged the 
authors of this bill with creating a new 
crime. It does not create a crime, but pro- 
vides for the punishment of one. 

Pinckney, who was a Founding 
Father, was saying the Constitution 
by itself made it a criminal act to do 
what Speaker WRIGHT did last week, 
but in fact the Logan Act was then 
passed to state what the penalty 
would be for violating that constitu- 
tional provision. 

Mr. WALKER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. It sounds to me as 
though this is something probably at 
least as serious, and even perhaps 
more serious, than violating the 
Boland amendment. 

Mr. GINGRICH. It is very clear that 
compared to violating the Boland 
amendment this is à major crime. This 
is а fundamental violation of the 
President's ability and the Constitu- 
tion to be engaged in the process of 
foreign policy. 

Mr. WALKER. And under the 
Boland Act, for example, there were 
no penalties under the Boland Act. We 
simply made & statement of policy. 
There were no penalties in that par- 
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ticular case. In this particular case 
what we are saying is that the viola- 
tion is unconstitutional and that the 
Logan Act provides for specific penali- 
ties against those who would take such 
а large step as violating the Constitu- 
tion; is that the gentleman's under- 
standing? 

Mr. GINGRICH. My understanding, 
and I gave my copy of the bill to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] 
to take to the Speaker, but my under- 
standing is that the Logan Act pro- 
vides for 3 years in jail as а criminal 
penalty. That is the Logan Act passed 
in 1799 provides for imprisonment. 

Mr. WALKER. So it is à serious vio- 
lation. It is under that provision then 
а felony that would be committed by 
somebody who would violate its provi- 
sions? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me go on and 
explain why they felt so strongly. Mr. 
Bayard said: 

A law of this kind if necessary as а barrier 
to guard against an arrogation of power in 
public factions. 

Again, Mr. Bayard goes on to say: 

For anyone else to negotiate for the 
United States starts with an assumption 
that the President of the United States has 
failed. 

And finally Mr. Bayard said: 

There could be no doubt that these minís- 
ters possessed a sincere desire to settle the 
existing disputes between the two countries 
if it could be done with honor. This was 
found impossible, and yet after all of this a 
single individual, not appointed by the ad- 
ministration, thinks he can accomplish what 
the whole Government could not do and 
goes to France under this idea. Can it be 
right that an individual should go and offer 
terms of peace which could have no other 
effect than to incite that clamor at home 
which the gentleman from V has 
been pleased to say is the object of this bill, 
by making it appear that there is an unwill- 
ingness in the Government to make peace? 

But suppose а treaty of peace was negoti- 
ated by an individual thus situated and Gov- 
ernment should not approve of it. It would 
be thrown out to the people as a bone of 
contention, the consequences of which 
would be that one party in the United 
States would say that the terms ought to be 
accepted and the other that they ought not. 
So that а rash step of this kind might in- 
volve the country in a civil war. 
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In other words, the Founding Fa- 
thers were truly terrified, and they 
were dealing with revolutionary 
France as we were dealing with the 
Communist empire of the Soviet 
Union in Cuba and Nicaragua and the 
Founding Fathers were terrified that 
precisely by allowing random politi- 
cians to choose for themselves to 
become their own foreign ministers 
that we would so divide the country, 
we would so cripple the Government, 
we would so weaken the President 
that as Mr. Bayard says, “А rash step 
of this kind might involve this country 
in а civil war." 
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Let me say one other thing which is 
that our friends on the left who got up 
today and so piously talked about 
their concern for peace should read 
the Logan Act debate. The Founding 
Fathers were precisely talking about 
impetuous citizens who rushed off to 
create peace and the process may well 
have even crippled or even destroyed 
the United States of America. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania ГМт. WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

I asked the gentleman to yield for 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is improper for the 
Chair to rule on matters and interpret 
matters with regard to the conduct of 
individual Members, could the Chair 
tell us what the appropriate courses of 
action are for the House if, in fact, 
there is reason to believe that one of 
its Members and one of its officers has 
committed a felony? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pickett). The appropriate remedy 
could be to proceed with the commit- 
tee having jurisdiction over conduct 
governed by that act and request 
action by them concerning the Mem- 
ber’s conduct. 

In addition, you could also proceed 
with the committee that has jurisdic- 
tion over the official conduct of Mem- 
bers. 

Mr. WALKER. Further parliamenta- 
ry inquiry: Is there not a remedy avail- 
able to the House as a whole rather 
than going to the individual commit- 
tees? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House rules make appropriate provi- 
sion for dealing with conduct of Mem- 
bers. If the gentleman is speaking of 
enforcement of the statute that can 
only be taken by appropriate authori- 
ties outside the legislative branch. 

Mr. WALKER. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry: Is the Chair telling us 
that if Members here have a reason to 
believe that a felonious act has been 
committed and that it has been done 
in violation of the Constitution, that 
there is no remedy available to the 
House of Representatives as a whole 
about that? That we have to depend 
upon the executive branch to take ap- 
propriate action? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Rule 
XLIII is the rule that deals with the 
official conduct of Members and the 
House does have the authority to deal 
with the conduct of its Members. 

Mr. WALKER. That is this gentle- 
man's understanding. 

Further parliamentary inquiry: And 
if it is this gentleman's understanding 
and perhaps this gentleman is misin- 
formed that there are remedies avail- 
able to the House as а whole beyond 
just the committee structures, is that 
not correct? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct, that the House 
itself would be the ultimate decision- 
maker on the conduct of the Members 
but following normal procedure, the 
committees would first act on the 
issue before it is presented to the 
House as a whole. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, further parlia- 
mentary inquiry: The Chair is saying 
under normal procedure. But this gen- 
tleman is asking whether or not there 
are not procedures whereby the 
normal procedure would be put aside 
and that the House as а whole would 
act upon the matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair can only respond to issues that 
are currently before it for decision and 
trying to give prospective advice is not 
within the province of the Chair. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the Chair. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me go on to 
quote one last statement from Mr. 
Bayard who played a very major role 
in this. He said, and I think it applies 
so totally here to the situation with 
Speaker WRIGHT and the Nicaraguan 
Communists that it is worth every 
Member of the House reading it and 
thinking about it. The Founding Fa- 
thers were often very wise in their 
thinking about how America should 
survive. 

I quote Mr. Bayard: 

Is it possible that the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia can seriously avow а belief that an in- 
dividual has a right to assume this power to 
negotiate? For what purpose have we an ex- 
ecutive, and foreign ministers? If any unau- 
thorized individual may assume the power 
placed in them? As to this object of negotia- 
tion for peace, as he had already stated, it 
might be purchased at too great а price. 
With respect to the individual alluded to, we 
are in а state of darkness. Whether his 
object was honorable or not, we cannot tell. 
How far he was connected with other per- 
sons is uncertain. It must be clear to every 
reasonable man that a law of this kind is 
necessary as а barrier to guard against an 
arrogation of power and public factions. Is 
the offense proposed to be punished by this 
bill of crime or not? If it is, it is in the inten- 
tion of Congress to define ít better than it 
stands upon common law principles. If it is 
not a crime, it is the intention of Congress 
to make it one, since the most deplorable 
consequences may be prevented by it. 

Let me go back to one quote that fits 
so perfectly with last week's secret 
meetings between the Communist dic- 
tator and the Speaker of the House: 

As to this object of negotiation for peace, 
it might be purchased at too great a price. 
With respect to the individual alluded to, we 
are in a state of darkness. 

And let us be honest and candid: No 
member of the executive branch of 
the United States, of the Government 
of the United States, the State De- 
partment, the National Security Coun- 
cil, the Defense Department or of the 
White House in general, not a single 
member of the executive branch has 
any idea what the Speaker and the 
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Communist dictator talked about, has 
any record of it, has any understand- 
ing of it. We were witnessed on Veter- 
ans Day with the extraordinary spec- 
tacle, while across America people 
celebrated freedom and the price paid 
to be free, of the Speaker of the House 
meeting for 90 minutes with the Com- 
munist dictator direct from Moscow in 
his visit with Gorbachev and Castro. 
And to think that the Speaker or any 
other single American politician could 
outsmart all of the senior strategists 
for the Soviet empire I think is an act 
which in itself tells us how much trou- 
ble we are in. 

I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding, just to help empha- 
size the gentleman's point: There is a 
wire story from today filed late this 
afternoon which makes the gentle- 
man's point precisely. The peace plan 
that the Speaker talked about with 
Dictator Ortega was termed by a State 
Department official as “terms for sur- 
render for the freedom fighters in 
that country." That official said, and I 
quote: 

It is а dictated term of surrender both in 
substance and in tone. Neither side is going 
to negotiate away its existence. That is what 
the Sandinista proposal does. 

In another place he terms the cease- 
fire zones that were in that plan as 
traps for the rebel force. That is what 
was being discussed. It was a one-sided 
proposal designed to totally obliterate 
the freedom fighters in Nicaragua. 
And that hardly goes down the road 
toward peace. The Speaker's good in- 
tentions notwithstanding, and it is ob- 
vious from what he told us on the 
floor here earlier that he did have 
good intentions, the fact is that what 
he helped do was promote a plan that 
amounts to terms of surrender for the 
people who are fighting for their free- 
dom in Nicaragua. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well, I think Nev- 
ille Chamberlain proved for every stu- 
dent of history that in trying to deal 
with Adolf Hitler he simply did not 
understand what he was doing and the 
result was the disaster, the collapse of 
Czechoslovakia and World War II. I 
think the Speaker clearly, whether he 
intended to or not, violated the Logan 
Act, that he clearly violated the Con- 
stitution of the United States, that he 
clearly engaged in negotiations involv- 
ing a Communist dictatorship without 
anyone from the executive branch 
being involved. I think it is a very seri- 
ous matter and I think it is the obliga- 
tion of this House to investigate it, to 
insist on a full and thorough report of 
all of those meetings and any other 
conversations and phone calls that 
have been going on. This House and 
the people of the United States have a 
right to know what has the Speaker of 
the House been saying to Communist 
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dictatorships. What has the Speaker 
of the House been saying to their 
Communist ambassadors in Washing- 
ton? And exactly what has been going 
on in the secret meetings in which I 
think clearly the fate of the United 
States and the fate of our allies is 
threatened by having two foreign poli- 
cies, one constitutional under the 
President and one unconstitutional 
under the Speaker? 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
1748 


Mr. ASPIN submitted the following 
conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 1748) to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1988 for 
military activities of the Department 
of Defense, for military construction, 
and for defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy, to prescribe per- 
sonnel strengths for fiscal year 1988 
for the Armed Forces, to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1989 for 
certain specified activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, and for other 


purposes: 
CONFERENCE REPORT (Н. REPT. 100-446) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1748) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1988 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, for military construc- 
tion, and for defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy, to prescribe personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1988 for the Armed 
Forces, to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1989 for certain specified activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

SECTION I. SHORT TITLE 

This Act may be cited as the “National De- 
Sense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1988 and 1989”. 

SEC. 2. ORGANIZATION OF ACT INTO DIVISIONS 
This Act is divided into three divisions as 


follows: 

(1) Division A—Department of Defense Au- 
thorizations. 

(2) Division B—Military Construction Au- 
thorizations. 

(3) Division C—Other National Defense 
Authorizations. 
SEC. 3. ALTERNATIVE AUTHORIZATION LEVELS FOR 

FISCAL YEAR 1988 

(a) GENERAL EXPLANATION.—(1) This Act 
authorizes funds for national defense func- 
tions of the Government (budget function 
050) for fiscal year 1988 based upon two al- 
ternative levels of new budget authority pro- 
vided for those functions through congres- 
sional budget procedures. In section 3(b)(1) 
of the concurrent resolution on the budget 
for fiscal year 1988 (House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 93 of the One Hundredth Congress), 
Congress determined and declared that the 
appropriate level of new budget authority 
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for national defense for fiscal year 1988 is 
$296,000,000,000. This Act authorizes funds 
based upon that determination and declara- 
tion and the assumption that that level of 
budget authority is available to be appropri- 
ated. 

(2) Section 5(aJ(1) of the concurrent reso- 
lution reserved $7,000,000,000 of that 
amount for subsequent allocation upon en- 
actment of а reconciliation bill, leaving а 
level of $289,000,000,000 immediately avail- 
able for appropriation. This Act authorizes 
alternative levels of funds based upon that 
budget authority amount. 

(b) PRESENTATION OF ALTERNATIVE LEVELS.— 
Whenever a dollar amount specified in this 
Act is to be provided in a different amount 
based upon which level of new budget au- 
thority described in subsection (a) is appli- 
cable, two different dollar amounts are 
shown, the second being set forth in paren- 
theses immediately after the first. The first 
amount is based upon the budget authority 
level of $296,000,000,000; the second (іп pa- 
rentheses) is based upon the budget author- 
ity level of $289,000,000,000. 

(c) RULE FOR DETERMINATION.—The dollar 
amounts specified in this Act that are to be 
effective are those based upon the budget au- 
thority level of $296,000,000,000. However, if 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act 
there has not been enacted a reconciliation 
bill or other legislation that results in the 
availability of a level of new budget author- 
ity for national defense functions of the 
Government (budget function 050) for fiscal 
year 1988 in any amount greater than 
$289,000,000,000, then until such legislation 
is enacted the dollar amounts specified in 
this Act that are to be effective are those 
based upon the budget authority level of 
$289,000,000,000. 

SEC. 4. COMPLIANCE WITH BUDGET RESOLUTION 

Amounts appropriated pursuant to au- 
thorizations of appropriations in this Act 
for fiscal year 1988— 

(1) may not exceed an aggregate amount 
of $295,943,600,000 ($288,943,600,000); and 

(2) may not exceed such aggregate amount 
as results in new outlays during fiscal year 
1988 that are attributable to authorizations 
contained in this Act for national defense 
functions of the Government (budget func- 
tion 050) in an aggregate amount of 
$172,948,400,000 ($167,048,500,000). 

SEC. 5. EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1989 

Authorizations of appropriations and of 
personnel strength levels in this Act for 
fiscal year 1989 are effective only with re- 
spect to appropriations made during the 
first session of the One Hundredth Congress. 
SEC. 6. TABLE OF CONTENTS 

The table of contents of this Act is as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 1. Short title. 

Sec. 2. Organization of Act into divisions. 

Sec. 3. Alternative authorization levels for 
fiscal year 1988. 

Sec. 4, Compliance with budget resolution. 

Sec. 5. Expiration of authorizations for 
fiscal year 1989. 

Sec. 6. Table of contents. 

DIVISION A—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TITLE I-CPROCUREMENT 
PART A—FUNDING AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 101. Army. 

Sec. 102. Navy and Marine Corps. 

Sec. 103. Air Force. 


Sec. 104. Defense agencies. 
Sec. 105. Reserve components. 
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106. Milestone authorizations for pro- 
curement programs. 

107, Authorization of funds for chemi- 
cal demilitarization program. 

108. Authorized multiyear contracts. 

109. Extension of authority provided 
Secretary of Defense in connec- 
tion with the NATO AWACS 
program. 

PART B—PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS, 
RESTRICTIONS, AND LIMITATIONS 

111, Army programs. 

112, Navy provisions. 

113, Air Force provisions. 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


, 121. Advanced Technology Bomber pro- 
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130 aircraft. 
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124. Limitation on procurement of cer- 
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dote. 

125. Revision of chemical demilitariza- 
tion program. 

126. Withdrawal of European chemical 
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certain programs. 

128, Report on strategic bomber force 
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TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST, AND EVALUATION 
PART A—AUTHORIZATIONS AND PROGRAM 
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Sec. 201. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 202. Limitation of funds for the Army. 
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205. Limitation on funds for Defense 
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Sec. 421. Authorization of training student 
loads. 


Sec. 401. 
Sec. 402. 


Sec. 403. 


Sec. 411. 
Sec, 412. 


Sec. 413. 


PART D—APPROPRIATION LIMITATION 
Sec. 431. Limitation on appropriations for 
military personnel for fiscal year 1988. 
TITLE V—MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Sec. 501. Extension of authority to make 
temporary promotions of cer- 
tain Navy lieutenants. 

Sec. 502. Extension of certain reserve officer 
management programs. 

Sec. 503, Extension of single-parent enlist- 
ment authority in reserve com- 


ponents. 

Sec. 504. Authority to award degree of 
Master of Laws ín military 
law. 


Sec. 505. ооо of State and local 
income taxes for National 
Guard and Reserve drill pay. 

Sec. 506. One-year delay in minimum per- 
centage of Air Force enlistees 
required to be women. 

Sec. 507. Study of wartime mobilization re- 
quirements of the Coast Guard. 

Sec. 508. Wearing of religious apparel by 
members of the Armed Forces 
while in uniform. 

Sec. 509. Military education program for 
Army National Guard civilian 
technicians. 

Sec. 510. Removal of statutory military de- 


Sec. 511. Limited authority to transfer 
among services grades above 
major general and. rear admi- 
ral. 
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Sec. 512. Advance in retired grade after 30 
years of service for certain 
members. 


Sec. 513. Testing for drug, chemical, and al- 
use and dependency 
before entry into the Armed 
Forces. 
TITLE VI—COMPENSATION AND OTHER 
PERSONNEL BENEFITS 


PART A—PAY AND ALLOWANCES 
Sec. 601. Military pay raise for fiscal year 
1988. 
Sec. 602. GAO report on fairness of military 
housing allowances. 
PART B—TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Sec. 611. Allowance for civilian clothing. 

Sec. 612. Reimbursement for actual lodging 
expenses plus per diem for 
members entitled to travel al- 
lowances. 

Sec. 613. Authorization to pay dislocation 
allowance in advance. 

Sec. 614. Transportation allowance to en- 
courage voluntary extensions 
of tours of duty in foreign 
countries. 

Sec. 615. Transportation of family members 
of seriously ill or injured 


Sec. 616. Authority to transport vehicles 
leased by members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Бес. 617, Reimbursement for travel and 
transportation expenses when 
accompanying Members of 
Congress. 


PART C—BONUSES AND SPECIAL AND INCENTIVE 
Pays 
Sec. 621. Restructuring of career sea pay. 
Sec. 622. Special pay for aviation career of- 
ficers. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


623. Submarine duty incentive pay. 

624. Diving pay for members of reserve 
components. 

625. Selective reenlistment bonuses. 

626. Extension of enlistment and reen- 
listment bonus authorities. 

PART D—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 631. Authority for certain remarried 
Survivor Benefit Plan partici- 
pants to withdraw from plan. 

632. Law applicable to occupancy by 
Coast Guard. personnel of sub- 
standard family housing units. 

633. Collection of amounts owed to 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 634. Limitation on Reserve unit and 
individual training funding 
for fiscal year 1988. 

Sec. 635. Expansion of military spouse em- 
ployment preference. 

Sec. 636. Reduction in age for nontermina- 
tion of SBP surviving spouse 
annuity after remarriage. 

Sec. 637. Regulations regarding employ- 
ment and volunteer work of 
spouses of military personnel. 

Sec. 638. Test program for reimbursement 
for adoption expenses. 

TITLE VII—HEALTH CARE PROVISIONS 

Sec. 701. Short title. 

PART A—MEDICAL READINESS 

Sec. 711. Revision of reserve forces health 
professions financial  assist- 
ance program. 

Sec. 712. Armed Forces health professions 
scholarship program. 
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Sec. 713. Education loan repayment pro- 
gram for health professionals 
who serve in the Selected Re- 


serve. 
714. Constructive service credit for offi- 
cers appointed with health pro- 
Sessions experience. 
715. SMTA capability for selective 
service registration of health 
care personnel. 

716. Limited ceiling removal on special 
pay for medical officers. 

717. Authority to retain in active 
status until age 67 reserve offi- 
cers in medical specialties. 

718. Age for initial appointment of re- 

serve officers in critical medi- 
ate specialties. 

719. Authority to defer mandatory re- 

tirement for age of medical of- 
ficers. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


PART B—PEACETIME HEALTH CARE 

721. Catastrophic loss protection under 
CHAMPUS. 

722. Two-year prohibition on fee for 
outpatient care at military 
medical treatment facilities. 

723. Allocation to health professions of 
specified portion of Navy offi- 
cer accessions and growth in 
end strengths. 

724. Revised deadlines for the use of di- 
agnosis-related groups. 

725. Federal preemption regarding con- 
tracts for medical and dental 
care. 

726. CHAMPUS coverage for Sudden 
Infant Death Syndrome moni- 
toring equipment. 

PART C—HEALTH CARE MANAGEMENT 

731. Demonstration project on manage- 
ment of health care in catch- 
ment areas and other demon- 
stration projects. 

732. Additional requirements for 
CHAMPUS reform initiative. 

733. Medical information systems ac- 
quisition amendments. 

734. GAO report on payment of certain 
medical expenses. 

TITLE VIII—ACQUISITION POLICY 

PART A—ACQUISITION PROCESS 


Sec. 801. Functions of Director of Oper- 
ational Test and Evaluation. 

Sec. 802. Survivability and lethality testing 
of major systems. 

Sec. 803. Oversight of cost or schedule var- 
iances in certain major acqui- 
sition programs. 

Sec. 804. Truth-in-Negotiations Act amend- 
ments. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 805. Allowable costs not to include 
golden parachute payments. 

Sec. 806. Requirement for substantial 
progress on minority and small 
business contract awards. 

Sec. 807. Amendments to procurement tech- 
nical assistance cooperative 
agreement program. 

Sec. 808. Rights in technical data. 

Sec. 809. Small business set-aside program 
amendments. 

Sec. 810. Contract terms and conditions re- 
lating to contractor costs for 
production special tooling and 
production special test equip- 
ment. 


Part B—OTHER ACQUISITION MATTERS 


Sec. 821. Conflict of interest in defense pro- 
curement. 
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Sec. 822, Restatement and modification of 
restrictions on retired military 
officers regarding certain mat- 
ters affecting the Government. 

Sec. 823, Restriction on purchase of foreign- 
made administrative motor ve- 
hicles. 

Sec. 824. Procurement of manual typewrit- 
ers from Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. 

Sec. 825. Sense of Congress on preparation 
of certain economic impact 
and employment information 
concerning new acquisition 
programs. 

TITLE IX—MATTERS RELATING TO 
ARMS CONTROL 

901. Missile technology control regime. 

902. Sense of Congress on the Kras- 
noyarsk radar. 

Sec. 903. Report on compliance by the 
Soviet Union with Threshold 
Test Ban Treaty. 

904. Congressional findings and decla- 
rations concerning arms con- 
trol negotiations. 

905. Report on military consequences 
of the elimination of ballistic 
missiles. 

906. Report on implications of certain 
arms control positions. 

907. Support for nuclear risk reduction 
centers. 

TITLE X—MATTERS RELATING TO 

NATO COUNTRIES AND OTHER ALLIES 


Part A—NATO DETERRENCE 


Sec. 1001. Report on requirements for main- 
taining NATO’s strategy of de- 


terrence. 

1002. Sense of Congress on level of 
United States forces perma- 
nently stationed in Europe in 
support of NATO. 

1003. Study of future of NATO. 

Part B—BURDEN SHARING 

1011. Study of defense expenditures in 
Japan. 

1012. Sense of Congress regarding 
Japan’s contributions to global 
stability. 

РАЕТ C—PROCUREMENT MATTERS 


1021. Overseas workload program. 

1022. NATO cooperative project agree- 

ments. 

1023, Report on co-production or co-as- 

sembly of M1A1 tank. 

1024. Weapons storage and security 

systems. 
TITLE XI—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MANAGEMENT 
PART A—CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
NAVAL VESSELS 

Sec. 1101. Clarification of limitation on 
contracting for short-term 
naval vessel repair work. 

Sec. 1102. Rates for progress payments on 
certain naval ship repair con- 
tracts. 

Sec. 1103. Domestic construction of certain 
vessels. 


Sec. 1104. Contracts for the overhaul, 
repair, and maintenance of 
naval vessels. 

Part B—CoNTRACTING OUT 


Sec. 1111. Authority of base commanders 
over contracting for commer- 
cial activities, 

Sec. 1112. Prohibition on contracts for per- 
formance of  security-guard 
functions. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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Part C—SECURITY AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
MATTERS 

Sec. 1121. Counterintelligence polygraph 
program. 

Sec. 1122. Assessment of Soviet electronic 

capability from 
Mount Alto Embassy site. 

Sec. 1123. Dissemination of unclassified in- 
formation concerning physical 
protection of special nuclear 
material. 


PART D—SPECIAL ACCESS PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1131. Sense of Congress with respect to 
disclosure of certain budget 
and schedule information 
about specified special access 


programs. 
Sec. 1132. „ oversight of spe- 
cial access programs. 
Sec. 1133. Reports on criteria for designat- 
ing special access programs. 
TITLE XII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
PART A—FINANCIAL AND BUDGET MATTERS 


Sec. 1201. Transfer authority. 
Sec. 1202. Limitation on availability of 
funds. 
Sec. 1203. Requirement for consistency in 
the budget presentations of the 
Department of Defense. 
PART B—FORCE STRUCTURE AND POLICY 


Sec. 1211. Implementation of special oper- 
ations forces reorganization. 

1212, Conventional Defense Advisory 
Board. 

1213. Report on competitive strategies. 

1214. Publication of annual United 
States-Soviet net assessment. 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 

1221. Study of Space Operations 
Center, Colorado, 

1222. Report on contingency plans to 
deal with disruptions in Per- 
sian Gulf crude oil supply. 

1223. Study of early decommissioning 
of two aircraft carriers. 

PART D—TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL 
AMENDMENTS 


1231. Amendments to title 10, United 
States Code. 

1232. Amendments to title 37, United 
States Code. 

1233. Miscellaneous amendments. 


Ракт E—MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


1241. GAO study of the capabilities of 
the United States to control 
drug smuggling into the United 
States. 

Transfer of funds to the Coast 
Guard. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


. 1242. 

. 1243. Annual plan on Department of 
Defense assistance for civilian 
drug law enforcement. 

Provision of command and con- 
trol data from Tyndall Air 
Force Base for drug interdic- 
tion assistance. 

Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense for Atomic Energy. 

Oil shipments for use of military 
facilities overseas. 

Payment of claim. 

Procedures for forensic examina- 
tion of certain physiological 
evidence. 

Adjudication of ineligibility for а 
job with the Federal Govern- 
ment on the basis of failure to 
register under the Military Se- 
lective Service Act. 


1244. 


1245. 
1246. 
Sec. 1247. 
. 1248. 


Sec. 1249. 
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Sec, 1250. Transportation on Department of 
Defense aeromedical evacu- 
ation aircraft of certain Veter- 
ans’ Administration benefici- 
aries. 

TITLE XIII-AMENDMENTS RELATED 

TO GOLDWATER-NICHOLS REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT 


Part A—JOINT OFFICER PERSONNEL POLICY 


Sec. 1301. Nomination and selection of offi- 
cers for the joint specialty. 

Sec. 1302. Joint duty assignment positions. 

Sec. 1303. Length of joint duty assignments. 

Sec. 1304. Notice to Congress of use of 
waiver authorities and exclu- 
sions with respect to officer 
management. 

1305. Special transition rules for nucle- 
ar propulsion officers. 

Part B—OTHER MATTERS 


1311. Temporary increase in number of 
Assistant Secretaries of De- 
Sense. 

1312. Reduction in personnel assigned 
to management headquarters 
activities and certain other ac- 
tivities. 

1313. Clarification of forces not re- 
quired to be assigned to com- 
batant commands. 

Sec. 1314, Technical amendments, 

TITLE XIV—FOREIGN RELATIONS 

MATTERS 


Sec. 1401. Commendation of Armed Forces 
in Persian Gulf for success of 
certain operations. 

Sec. 1402. Sense of the Senate regarding jus- 
tification for sinking Iranian 
vessels. 


Sec. 1403. United States policy toward 
Panama. 

Sec. 1404. Congressional statements  con- 
cerning Vietnamese occupation 
of Cambodia and Japanese 
trade with Vietnam. 

Sec. 1405. Sense of Congress on introduc- 
tion of Armed Forces into Nica- 

ragua for combat. 

DIVISION B—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 

AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 2001. Short title. 
Sec. 2002. Explanation of alternative levels. 
Subdivision 1—Fiscal Year 1988 
TITLE I-ARMY 
Sec. 2101. Authorized Army construction 
and land acquisition projects. 
Sec. 2102. Family housing. 


Sec. 2103. Improvements to military family 
housing units. 


Sec. 2104. Authorization of appropriations, 


Army. 
Sec. 2105. Extension of certain prior year 
authorizations. 


TITLE II—NAVY 


Sec. 2121. Authorized Navy construction 
and land acquisition projects. 

Sec. 2122, Family housing. 

Sec. 2123, Improvements to military family 
housing units. 

Sec. 2124. Defense access roads. 

Sec. 2125. Authorization of appropriations, 


Navy. 
Sec. 2126. Authorization of projects for 
which funds have been appro- 


priated. 

Sec. 2127. Extension of certain prior year 
authorizations. 

Sec. 2128. Naval Weapons Station, Earle, 
New Jersey. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
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TITLE III—AIR FORCE 

Sec. 2131. Authorized Air Force construc- 
tion and land acquisition 
projects. 

2132. Family housing. 

2133. Improvements to military family 
housing units. 

2134. Defense access roads. 

2135. Authorization of appropriations, 


Air Force. 
2136. Authorization of projects for 
which funds have been appro- 


priated. 

2137. Extension of certain previous au- 
thorizations. 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 

2141. Authorized defense agencies con- 
struction and land acquisition 
projects, 

2142. Family housing. 

2143. Improvements to military family 
housing units. 

2144. Defense access roads. 

2145. Authorization of appropriations, 


defense agencies. 
, 2146. Authorization of project for 
which appropriations have 


been made. 
2147. Extension of certain prior year 
authorizations. 
2148. Brooke Army Medical Center. 
2149. Conforming storage facilities. 
2150. Construction of a national test 
facility for the Strategic De- 
Sense Initiative. 
TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 


Sec, 2151. Authorized NATO construction 
and land acquisition projects. 
Sec. 2152. Authorization of appropriations, 
NATO. 
TITLE VI—GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCES FACILITIES 


Sec. 2161. Authorized Guard and Reserve 
construction and land acquisi- 
tion projects. 

TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 2171. Expiration of authorizations. 
Subdivision 2—Fiscal Year 1989 
TITLE I-ARMY 


Sec. 2201. Authorized Army construction 
and land acquisition projects. 

Sec. 2202, Family housing. 

Sec. 2203. Improvements to military family 
housing units. 

Sec, 2204. Authorization of appropriations, 
Army. 
TITLE II—NAVY 


Authorized Navy construction 
and land acquisition projects. 

2222. Family housing. 

2223. Improvements to military family 

housing units. 

2224. Authorization of appropriations, 
Navy. 

TITLE III—AIR FORCE 


2231. Authorized Air Force construc- 
tion and land acquisition 
projects. 

2232. Family housing. 

2233. Improvements to military family 
housing units. 

2234. Authorization of appropriations, 
Air Force. 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


2241. Authorized defense agencies con- 
struction and land acquisition 
ts. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 2221. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


projec: 
2242. Improvements to military hous- 
ing units. 
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Sec. 2243. Authorization of appropriations, 
defense agencies. 

TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 
Sec. 2251. Authorized NATO construction 

and land acquisition projects. 
Sec. 2252. Authorization of appropriations, 
NATO. 
TITLE VI—GUARD AND RESERVE 
FORCES FACILITIES 


Sec. 2261. Authorized Guard and Reserve 
construction and land acquisi- 
tion projects. 

TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF AUTHORI- 

ZATIONS AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 2271. Expiration of authorizations of 
projects and appropriations for 
fiscal years after fiscal year 
1988. 

Sec. 2272. Effective date. 


Subdivision 3—General Provisions 


TITLE I—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM CHANGES 


. Turn-key selection procedures for 
defense 

. Long-term facilities contracts. 

, Settlement of contractor claims, 

. Guard and Reserve minor con- 
struction. 

improvement 


. Family housing leasing within 
the United States. 
. Family housing rental guarantee 
m. 


progra: 

. No-cost acquisition of family 
housing. 

. Cost threshold for individual 
units and maximum number of 
units leased in foreign coun- 
tries. 

. Minor construction outside the 
United States. 

. Cost threshold for multiple units. 

. Cost variations. 

. Family housing improvements. 

TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 


2321. Pilot program for military family : 


Sec. 


housing. 
2322. Restrictions on use of certain 


funding. 

2323. Prohibition of funding for cer- 
tain military construction con- 
tracts on Guam. 

2324. Community planning assistance. 

2325. Disposition of real property at 
Air Force missile sites. 

2326. Tulalip Tribes, Washington. 

TITLE III—REAL PROPERTY 
TRANSACTIONS 

2331. Lease of property, San Francisco, 
California. 

2332. Sale of land and replacement of 
certain facilities, Kapalama 
Military Reservation, Hawaii. 

2333. Land conveyance, Lawrence 
Township, Indiana. 

2334. Land transfers: Rock Island, Illi- 
nois and Fort Sam Houston, 


Texas. 
Property transfer, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


2336. Land exchange, Orange County, 
California. 

2337. Transfer of land, Joliet Army am- 
munition plant, Illinois. 

2338. Lease of property at the Naval 
Supply Center, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 


2335. 
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Sec. 2339. Authority to release certain 


rights, 

Sec. 2340. Mineral interests at White Sands 
Missile Range, New Mexico. 

Sec. 2341. Land conveyance, Fort Jackson, 
South Carolina. 

Sec. 2342, Land exchange, Hamilton Air 
Force Base, California. 

Sec. 2343. Land conveyance, Chanute Air 
Force Base, Illinois, 

Sec, 2344, Land exchange, San Diego, Cali- 


fornia. 
Sec. 2345. Property transaction, Barling, 
Arkansas, 
DIVISION C—OTHER NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


Sec. 3101. Short title. 


PART A—NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 3111. Operating expenses. 
Sec, 3112. Plant and capital equipment. 
Sec. 3113. Funding limitations. 
Sec. 3114. Undistributed reduction. 
PART B—RECURRING GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 3121. Reprogramming. 

Sec. 3122. Limits on general plant projects. 
Sec. 3123. Limits on construction projects. 
Sec. 3124. Fund transfer authority. 

Sec. 3125. Authority for construction 


design. 

Sec. 3126. Authority for emergency con- 
struction design. 

Sec. 3127. Funds available for all national 
security programs of the De- 
partment of Energy. 

Sec. 3128. Adjustments for pay increases. 

Sec. 3129. Availability of funds. 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 3131. Allowable costs to include certain 
information provided to Con- 
gress and State legislatures. 

Sec. 3132. Modernization of nuclear weap- 
ons complez. 

Sec. 3133. Requirements to ensure safe oper- 
ation of N reactor. 

Sec. 3134. Interim oversight of safety of the 
nuclear weapons complex. 

Sec. 3135. Timely determination of property 
rights in inventions and dis- 
coveries. 


Sec. 3136. Production reactor acquisition 
strategy. 
PART D—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY SEMICON- 
DUCTOR TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH EXCELLENCE 
INITIATIVE 


Sec. 3141. Findings. 

Sec. 3142. Establishment of the semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing technology 
research initiative. 

3143. Participation of national labora- 
tories of the Department of 
Energy. 

3144, Personnel exchanges. 

3145. Other Department of Energy re- 
sources. 

3146. Budgeting for semiconductor 
manufacturing technology re- 
search. 

3147. Cost-sharing agreements. 

3148. Department of Energy oversight 
of cooperative agreements re- 
lating to the initiative. 

Sec. 3149. Avoidance of duplication. 

Sec. 3150. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 3151. Technology transfer. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 


Sec. 3201. Short title. 
Sec. 3202. Stockpile requirements. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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Sec. 3203. Stockpile manager. 

Sec. 3204. Authorized uses of stockpile 
transaction fund. 

Sec. 3205. Deadline for annual materials 


plan. 
Sec. 3206. Technical amendments. 
TITLE III—CIVIL ЖЕНЕ 
Sec. 3301. Authorization of appropriation. 
Sec. 3302. Withholding 9, ads for failure 
or refusal to participate in sim- 
ulated nuclear attack exercise. 
DIVISION A—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 
Part A—FUNDING AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 101. ARMY 

(a) AIRCRAFT.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for procurement of 
aircraft for the Army as 

(1) м 864,667,000 ($2,786,582,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(2) $24. 422, 642,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(b) MiSSILES.—Funds are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for procurement of mis- 
siles for the Army as follows: 

(1) $2,425,875,000 ($2,355,875,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(2) $2,231, 368,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(c) WEAPONS AND TRACKED COMBAT VEHI- 
CLES.—Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles for the Army as fol- 
lows: 

(1) $3,435,137,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

(2) $1,846,250,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(d) AMMUNITION.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for procurement of 
ammunition for the Army as follows: 

(1) $2,397,938,000 ($2,215,638,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

@ $2,104,649 for fiscal year 1989. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT.—Funds are 
Sine authorized to be appropriated for 
other procurement for the Army as follows: 

(1) 85, 494, 504. % ($5,478,204,000) for 


fiscal year 1988 as follows: 
For tactical and support vehicles, 
$942,560,000. 


For communications апа electronics 
equipment, $3,353,166,000 ($3,345,166,000). 

For other support equipment, 
$1,183,478, 000. 

(2) $2,794,389,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

SEC, 102, NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

(а) AIRCRAFT.—(1) Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for procurement 
of aircraft for the Navy as follows: 

(А) $9,604,987,000 £($8,610,118,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $5,591,525,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(2) Of the funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available for procurement of aircraft 
for the Navy for fiscal year 1988: 

(A) $5,387,322,000 ($4,956,739,000) is avail- 
able only for combat aircraft programs as 
follows: 

For the A-6E program, $376,610,000 ($0). 

For the EA-6B program, $521,571,000. 

For the F-14A/D program, $873,848,000. 

For the FA-18 program, $2,580,222,000. 

For the SH-60B program, $197,614,000 
($143,641,000). 

For the SH-60F program, $329,961,000. 

For the long-range air ASW capable air- 
craft program, $80,200,000. 

For the E-2C program, $427,296,000. 

(B) $833,193,000 ($800,493,000) is avail- 
able only for modification of aircraft pro- 

grams as follows: 

For the A-6 series, $219,651,000. 

For the H-2 series, $45,108,000. 

For the P-3 series, $172,865,000. 

For the S-3 series, $142,522,000. 
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For the ES-3 series, $115,200,000. 

For the Е2 series, $71,139,000 
($38,439,000). 

For common electronic countermeasures 
(ECM) equipment, $66,708,000. 

(b) WEAPONS.—(1) Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1988 in the total amount of $5,989,023,000 
($5,857,023,000) for procurement of weapons 
(including missiles and torpedoes) for the 
Navy as follows: 

(A) For missile programs, $5,372,891,000 
($5,240,891,000). 

(B)(i) For torpedo programs, $462,864,000, 


torpedo | program, 
$243,444,000. 


For the MK-50 Advanced Lightweight Tor- 
pedo program, $108,402,000. 

For the MK-30 mobile target program, 
$31,495,000. 

For the antisubmarine rocket (ASROC) 
program, $9,522,000. 

For the modification of torpedoes and re- 
lated equipment, $16,015,000. 

For the torpedo support equipment pro- 
gram, $33,348,000. 

For the antisubmarine warfare range sup- 
port program, $20,638,000. 

(ii) The sum of the amounts authorized for 
torpedo programs under this subparagraph 
is reduced by $78,000,000 in order to meet 
the total amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated set forth at the beginning of this sub- 
paragraph. 

(C) For other weapons, $101,540,000, of 
which $28,023,000 is for the MK-15 close-in 
weapon system program. 

(D) For spares and repair parts, 
$129,728,000. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1989 in the 
amount of $3,261,068,000 for procurement of 
weapons (including missiles and torpedoes) 
for the Navy. 

(c) SHIPBUILDING AND  CONVERSION.—(1) 
Funds are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for shipbuilding and conversion for the 
Navy as follows: 

(A) $9,530,427,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $8,529,700,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(2) Amounts authorized under paragraph 
(1) are available for shipbuilding and con- 
version programs as follows: 

For the Trident submarine program, 
$1,290,800,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$1,398,300,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For the CVN aircraft carrier program, 
$644,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$797,000,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For the SSN-688 nuclear attack submarine 
program, $1,676,900,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and $1,527,800,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For the SSN-21 nuclear attack submarine 
program, $257,600,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

For the aircraft carrier service life exten- 
sion program (SLEP), $729,755,000 for fiscal 
year 1988. 

For the CG-47 Aegis cruiser program, 
$3,328,900,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$825,000,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For the DDG-51 guided missile destroyer 
program, $5,500,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$2,929,100,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For the LHD-1 amphibious assault ship 
program, $752,900,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and $741,100,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For the LSD-41 cargo variant program, 
$324,200,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

For the TAO-187 fleet oiler program, 
$279,100,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$256,400,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For іле strategic sealift program, 
$43,400,000 for fiscal year 1988. 
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For the TAGOS-SWATH Ocean Surveil- 
lance Ship program, $96,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1988. 

For the AO (Jumbo) conversion program, 
$44,100,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

For the landing craft, air cushion pro- 
gram, $33,700,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

For the TACS auxiliary crane ship рто- 
gram, $53,100,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$55,000,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

For service craft, $12,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1988. 

For outfitting and post 
$328,800,000 for fiscal year 1988. 
The sum of the amounts authorized for pro- 
grams under this subsection for fiscal year 
1988 is reduced by $371,328,000 in order to 
meet the total amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated for that fiscal year in paragraph 
(1). 

(3) There are hereby authorized to be 
transferred to shipbuilding and conversion 
programs for the Navy for fiscal year 1988 
pursuant to the authorizations of appro- 
priations in paragraph (1), to the extent 
provided in appropriation Acts and without 
extension of the period of the availability of 
such amounts for obligation, amounts ap- 
propriated for fiscal years before fiscal year 
1988 for shipbuilding and conversion for the 
Navy and remaining available for obliga- 
tion in the total amount of $371,328,000 as 
ок 

rom the Trident submarine program for 
Кы year 1984, $58,879,000. 

From the Trident submarine program for 
fiscal year 1985, $19,383,000. 

From the Trident submarine program for 
fiscal year 1987, $68,060,000. 

From the TAK cargo ship program for 
fiscal year 1984, $784,000. 

From the SSN-688 attack submarine pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1987, $30,000,000. 

From the aircraft carrier service life exten- 
sion program for fiscal year 1985, 
$48,000,000. 

From the battleship reactivation program 
for fiscal year 1984, $5,000,000. 

From the CG-47 Aegis carrier program for 
fiscal year 1984, $6,500,000. 

From the CG-47 Aegis carrier program for 
fiscal year 1987, $52,400,000. 

From the LSD-41 amphibious assault ship 
program for fiscal year 1985, $4,000,000. 

From the LSD-41 amphibious assault ship 
program for fiscal year 1986, $1,300,000. 

From the LHD-1 amphibious assault ship 
program for fiscal year 1986, $3,100,000. 

From the TAO fleet oiler program for 
fiscal year 1984, $5,943,000. 

From the AOE fast combat support ship 
program for fiscal year 1987, $1,900,000. 

From the ТАКЕ program for fiscal year 
1984, $1,596,000. 

From the TACS crane ship conversion pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1985, $2,009,000. 

From the TACS crane ship conversion pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1987, $7,703,000. 

From the service craft program for fiscal 
year 1984, $10,397,000. 

From the service craft program for fiscal 
year 1986, $5,100,000. 

From the service craft program for fiscal 
year 1987, $13,900,000. 

From the landing craft program for fiscal 
year 1987, $19,000,000. 

From outfitting and post delivery for 
fiscal year 1984, $6,374,000. 

(d) OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY.—(1) Funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
other procurement for the Navy as follows: 
(А) $5,321,592,000 ($5,207,103,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $1,082,048,000 for fiscal year 1989. 


delivery, 
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(2) Amounts appropriated pursuant to 
paragraph (1) for fiscal year 1988 shall be 
available for as follows: 

For the ship support equipment program, 
$869, 716,000. 

For the communications and electronics 
equipment program, $1,809,417,000. 

For aviation support equipment, 
$815,315,000 ($734,815,000). 

For the ordnance support equipment pro- 
gram, $894,542,000. 

For programs for civil engineering support 
equipment, supply support equipment, and 
personnel/command support equipment, a 
total of $623,776,000 ($589, 787,000). 

For spares and repair parts, $308,826,000. 

(3) There are hereby authorized to be 
transferred to other procurement programs 
for the Navy for fiscal year 1988 pursuant to 
the authorizations of appropriations in 
paragraph (1), to the extent provided in ap- 
propriation Acts and without extension of 
obligational availability, amounts appropri- 
ated for fiscal years before fiscal year 1988 
for other procurement for the Navy and re- 
maining available for obligation in the total 
amount of $36,541,000 as follows: 

From the electronically suspended gyro 
na program for fiscal year 1986, 
$1,410,000. 


From the vertical launch system (surface) 
program for fiscal year 1986, $907,000. 

From the quick strike program for fiscal 
year 1986, $1,851,000. 

From the amphibious equipment program 
for fiscal year 1986, $864,000. 

From the production support facility pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1987, $11,095,000. 

From the crush/MIX/patch/pave equip- 
ment program for fiscal year 1987, 
$1,225,000. 

From the drill/blast equipment program 
for fiscal year 1987, $109,000. 

From the miscellaneous construction/ 
maintenance equipment program for fiscal 
year 1987, $2,085,000. 

From the weight handling equipment pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1987, $2,113,000. 

From the computer acquisition program 
for fiscal year 1987, $14,882,000. 

(4) Of the amounts appropriated pursuant 
to paragraph (1) for fiscal year 1989, 
$89,064,000 shall be available for the com- 
munications and electronics equipment pro- 
gram. 

(e) PROCUREMENT, MARINE ConPs,—Funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
procurement (including missiles, tracked 
combat vehicles, and other weapons) for the 
Marine Corps in amounts as follows: 

(1) $1,333,575,000 ($1,330,546,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(2) $451,415,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

SEC. 103. AIR FORCE 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for procurement for the Air Force as 
follows: 

(1) For aircraft: 

(A) $13,224,331,000 ($12,689,331,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $7,577,436,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(2) For missiles: 

(А) $7,513,544,000 ($7,229,862,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $2,214,719,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(3) For other procurement for fiscal year 
1988, $8,422,866,000 ($8,243,504,000), of 
which— 

(А) $687,647,000 ($656,347,000) is for mu- 
nitions and associated support equipment; 

(B) $239,074,000 is for vehicular equip- 


ment; 

(C) $2,190,221,000 ($2,071,559,000) is for 
electronics and telecommunications equip- 
ment; and 
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(D) $5,316,924,000 ($5,287,524,000) is for 
other base maintenance and support equip- 
ment. 

(4) For other procurement, $2,742,725,000 
for fiscal year 1989, of which— 

(A) $627,006,000 is for munitions and asso- 
ciated support equipment; 

(B) $219,198,000 is for vehicle equipment; 

(C) $1,314,782,000 is for electronics and 
communications; and 

(D) $581,739,000 is for other base mainte- 
nance and support equipment. 

SEC. 104. DEFENSE AGENCIES 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1988 for the Defense 
Agencies in the amount of $1,293,312,000 
($1,288,371,000). 

SEC. 105. RESERVE COMPONENTS 

fa) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Funds are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1988 for procurement of 
aircraft, vehicles, communications equip- 
ment, and other miscellaneous equipment 
for the reserve components of the Armed 
Forces as follows: 

For the Army National Guard, 
$125,000,000 ($60,000,000). 

For the Air National Guard, $258,000,000. 

For the Army Reserve, $90,000,000. 

For the Air Force Reserve, $165,000,000. 

For the Navy Reserve, $25,000,000. 

For the Marine Corps Reserve, $40,000,000. 

(b) AUTHORIZATIONS IN ADDITION TO OTHER 
AMOUNTS.—The authorizations of appropria- 
tions contained in subsection (а) are in ad- 
dition to any other amount authorized to be 
appropriated by this or any other Act. 

SEC. 106. MILESTONE AUTHORIZATIONS FOR PRO- 
CUREMENT PROGRAMS 

(а) MOBILE SUBSCRIBER EQUIPMENT.—(1) Of 
the amounts appropriated for other procure- 
ment for the Army for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 for communications and electronic 
equipment, $1,019,800,000 of the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1988 and 
$995,700,000 of the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989 may be obligated only for 
the Mobile Subscriber Equipment program. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for other procurement for the 
Army for the Mobile Subscriber Equipment 
program as follows: 

(A) $976,200,000 for fiscal year 1990. 

(B) $360,000,000 for fiscal year 1991. 

(b) ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM.—(1) Of 
the amounts appropriated for procurement 
of missiles for the Army for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, $16,925,000 of the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1988 and. $81,300,000 
of the amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1989 may be obligated only for the Army 
Tactical Missile System. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for procurement of missiles for 
the Army for the Army Tactical Missile 
System as follows: 

(A) $158,200,000 for fiscal year 1990. 

(B) $209,000,000 for fiscal year 1991. 

(C) $88,200,000 for fiscal year 1992. 

(c) TRIDENT II MissikE.—(1) Of the 
amounts appropriated for procurement of 
weapons for the Navy for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, $2,251,331,000 of the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1988 and 
$2,227,100,000 of the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1989 may be obligated only 
Jor the Trident II missile program. In 
achieving any undistributed reduction re- 
quired to be made in programs, projects, or 
activities for which funds have been appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988, no reduction may be made 
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in the amount of funds available for the Tri- 
dent II missile program. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for procurement of weapons for 
the Navy for the Trident II missile as fol- 
lows: 

(A) $2,215,000,000 for fiscal year 1990. 

(B) $2,090,500,000 for fiscal year 1991. 

(C) $1,977,000,000 for fiscal year 1992. 

(d) TAS TRAINING SYSTEM,—(1) Of the 
amounts appropriated for procurement of 
aircraft for the Navy for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 $358,210,000 of the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1988 and $403,466,000 
of the amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1989 may be obligated only for the T-45 
Training System. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for procurement of aircraft for 
the Navy for the T-45 Training System as 
follows: 

(A) $437,700,000 for fiscal year 1990. 

(B) $596,300,000 for fiscal year 1991. 

(C) $652,300,000 for fiscal year 1992. 

(e) APPLICATION OF SECTION 2437 OF TITLE 
10.—Programs referred to in subsections (а) 
through (d) are defense enterprise programs 
for the purpose of section 2437 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 107. AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR CHEMICAL 
DEMILITARIZATION PROGRAM 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary of Defense for fiscal 
year 1988 for the destruction of lethal chemi- 
cal agents and munitions in accordance 
with section 1412 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1986 (Public Law 
99-145; 99 Stat. 747) in the amount of 
$125,100,000, of which— 

(1) $94,100,000 shall be for operation and 
maintenance; 

(2) $11,500,000 shall be for research, devel- 

t, test and evaluation; and 

(3) $19,500,000 shall be for procurement. 
SEC. 108. AUTHORIZED MULTIYEAR CONTRACTS 

(a) ARMY.—Subject to subsection (dJ(1), the 
Secretary of the Army may enter into mul- 
tiyear contracts in accordance with section 
2306(h) of title 10, United States Code, for 
procurement of the following: 

(1) High-Mobility Multipurpose Wheeled 
Vehicle program. 

(2) AN/ALQ-136 jammer. 

(3) TOW 2 Missile (for the Army and 
Marine Corps). 

(b) Navy.—(1) Subject to subsection (d)(2), 
the Secretary of the Navy may enter into а 
multiyear contract under section 2306(h) of 
title 10, United States Code, for the Hawk 
Missile System. 

(2) If by January 1, 1988, legislation de- 
scribed in section 3(c) has not been enacted, 
the Secretary of the Navy shall enter into а 
five-year multiyear contract under section 
2306(h) of title 10, United States Code, for 
procurement of 420 FA-18 aircraft. 

(c) Am Force.—Subject to subsection 
(d)(1), the Secretary of the Air Force may 
enter into a multiyear contract under sec- 
tion 2306(h) of title 10, United States Code, 
for the Defense Meteorological Satellite Pro- 
gram. 

(d) CONDITIONS.—(1) A multiyear contract 
authorized by subsection (а), (5/2), от (с) 
тау not be entered into unless the antici- 
pated cost over the period of the contract is 
no more than 88 percent of the anticipated 
cost of carrying out the same program 
through annual contracts. 

(2) A multiyear contract authorized by 
subsection (b)(1) may not be entered into 
unless the anticipated cost over the period 
of the contract is no more than 88 percent of 
the average cost incurred for the same 
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system procured with funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1986 and fiscal year 1987. For 
purposes of this paragraph, the average cost 
for the system in those fiscal years may be 
increased by the average percentage іпЛа- 
tion increase for missile procurement 
during those fiscal years. 
SEC. 109. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY PROVIDED SEC- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE NATO AWACS PROGRAM 

Effective as of October 1, 1987, section 
103(a) of the Department of Defense Author- 
ization Act, 1982 (Public Law 97-86; 95 Stat. 
1100), is amended by striking out “fiscal 
year 1987” both places it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “fiscal years 1988 and 
1989”. 

PART B—PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS, 
RESTRICTIONS, AND LIMITATIONS 
SEC. 111. ARMY PROGRAMS 

(a) AH Scour HELICOPTER.—Funds ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available for 
fiscal year 1988 for advance procurement of 
AHIP aircraft may not be obligated unless 
the Secretary of Defense, based on operation- 
al test results, determines that the AHIP air- 
craft is the most cost-effective scout helicop- 
ter available to the Army and certifies that 
determination to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b) STINGER MISSILE.—Section 107(e) of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat. 3827) is repealed. 

(c) RDX FaciLITY.—The Secretary of the 
Army may award one or more contracts, їп 
advance of appropriations therefor, for the 
design and construction of an RDX manu- 
facturing plant if each such contract limits 
the amount of payments that the United 
States is obligated to make under such con- 
tract to the amount of appropriations avail- 
able, at the time such contract is awarded, 
for obligation under such contract. Such 
design and construction may be accom- 
plished by using one-step turn-key selection 
procedures, or other competitive contracting 
methods. 

(d) FORWARD AREA AIR DEFENSE HEAVY 
SysTem.—(1) Funds appropriated or other- 
wise made available for the Army for pro- 
curement may not be obligated or expended 
for the procurement of any air defense 
system submitted to the Army for evaluation 
in response to any Army request for proposal 
for the Forward Area Air Defense Line-of- 
Sight Forward-Heavy (LOS-F-H) system 
unless the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
Congress that the system has met or exceed- 
ed full system requirements. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
"full system requirements" means the most 
stringent system requirements specified by 
any request for proposal for accuracy, range 
(detection, tracking and engagement), reac- 
tion time, and operations in the presence of 
electronic countermeasures, 

(3) The Secretary of the Army may not ob- 
ligate funds for advance procurement of the 
system referred to in paragraph (1) until— 

(A) the operational tests of the system are 
completed and the Secretary of Defense re- 
ports to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives on the results of such testing and the 
evaluation of such testing; 

(B) the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
those committees that the system satisfacto- 
rily demonstrates that it meets or exceeds all 
of the operational performance criteria es- 
tablished for the system; 

(C) the Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation of the Department of Defense 
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submits to the Secretary of Defense and 
those committees a report giving the Direc- 
tor’s evaluation of the results of such testing 
and evaluation; and 

(D) the Comptroller General submits a 
report to those committees giving his assess- 
ment of the operational tests and the system 
performance, 

(e) A-6 AIRCRAFT CONFIGURATION.—None of 
the funds appropriated for the procurement 
of aircraft for the Navy for fiscal year 1988 
or 1989 may be obligated or expended for 
procurement of any A-6 aircraft configured 
in the F model configuration (as described 
in connection with the A-6E/A-6F aircraft 
program in the Selected Acquisition Report 
submitted to Congress for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1986). 
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(а) H-53 SUPER STALLION HELICOPTER AIR- 
CRAFT.—(1) Of the amount appropriated for 
procurement of aircraft for the Navy for 
fiscal year 1988, $25,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for safety-related modifications of 
the H-53 series aircraft. 

(2) Of the amount appropriated for the 
Navy for fiscal year 1988 for the procure- 
ment of H-53 aircraft, not more than 30 per- 
cent of such funds may be obligated until 
the Secretary of the Navy submits to Con- 
gress a report containing the preliminary re- 
sults of dynamic structural tests on the H-53 
aircraft and the recommendations of the 
Secretary regarding the advisability of con- 
tinuing procurement of such aircraft. 

(3) The Secretary of the Navy may not 
accept delivery of any Super Stallion C/ 
MH-53E helicopter contracted for using 
funds appropriated for a fiscal year after 
fiscal year 1987 unless the helicopter incor- 
porates design changes to improve flight sta- 
bility that are approved by the Secretary of 
the Navy based upon recommendations re- 
sulting from the flight stability deficiency 
correction program for such helicopter being 
carried out as of May 18, 1987. 

(b) P-3 AIRCRAFT.—From funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available for pro- 
curement of aircraft for the Navy or for pro- 
curement for the reserve components for 
fiscal year 1988, the Secretary of the Navy 
may not obligate more than a total of 
$207,011,000 for— 

(1) procurement of P-3C aircraft; and 

(2) modifications to existing P-3 aircraft. 

(c) LAND-BASED TANKERS.—Funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available for the 
Navy may not be obligated or expended for 
the purpose of acquiring or operating land- 
based tanker aircraft unless the Secretary of 
Defense certifies to Congress that the De- 
partment of the Air Force cannot support 
the requirements of the Navy for land-based 
tanker aircraft. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, the KC-130T aircraft operated by the 
Marine Corps is not considered a land-based 
tanker aircraft. 

(d) OBOGS Sysrem.—Any aircraft pro- 
cured under the F-14D aircraft program 
using funds made available for fiscal year 
1988, апа any aircraft procured under the 
FA-18 aircraft program using funds made 
available for físcal year 1989, shall be con- 
figured to incorporate an On Board Oxygen 
Generating System (OBOGS). 

(е) LEASE OR CHARTER OF NEW TANKERS.— 
Subject to section 2401 of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary of the Navy may 
enter into long-term leases and charters for 
military useful tanker vessels constructed in 
the United States. 
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SEC. 113. AIR FORCE PROVISIONS 

(a) T-46 Funps.—(1) Funds appropriated 
for procurement of aircraft for the Air Force 
that were originally provided for the termi- 
nated T-46 program (as such funds are de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)) shall, to the extent 
provided in appropriation Acts, be made 
available for aircraft programs of the Navy 
as described in paragraph isl and may not 
be used for any other purpos: 

(2) Funds to be made available for the pur- 
poses described in paragraph (3) are as fol- 


lows: 
(A) $149,000,000 appropriated for fiscal 


year 1986. 

(B) $151,000,000 appropriated for fiscal 
year 1987. 

(3) Funds provided for Navy aircraft pro- 
grams under this subsection shall be used as 


follows: 
(A) $146,700,000 for procurement of ЕА6-В 
Prowler aircraft. 

(B) $4,900,000 for advance procurement of 
ЕА-6В Prowler aircraft. 

(C) $12,600,000 for EA-6B spares. 

(D) $42,400,000 for A-6 aircraft modifica- 


tions, 
(E) $48,700,000 ($38,439,000) for E-2 air- 
modifications. 


craft 

(4) Funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available for the Air Force for fiscal years 
1986 and 1987 may not be obligated or ex- 
pended for procurement of the T-46 aircraft 
(other than those aircraft under contract on 
the date of the enactment of this Act for lot 
one aircraft) or in connection with a compe- 
tition for trainer aircraft. 

(b) TRANSFER OF OTHER PROCUREMENT AIR 
Force Funps.—Of funds appropriated for 
other procurement for the Air Force for 
fiscal year 1987 that are available for the 
BDU-50 practice bomb, $8,000,000 shall, to 
the extent provided in appropriations Acts, 
be made available for other procurement for 
the Navy for fiscal year 1988 and shall be 
used only for procurement of BDU-45 prac- 
tice bombs. 

(с) PAVE TIGER SYSTEM.—The amount of 
$95,800,000 authorized for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for the Air Force 
for fiscal year 1985 for which funds were ap- 
propriated is hereby reauthorized for pro- 
curement of the PAVE Tiger System, and 
such funds may not be used for any other 


purpose. 

(d) GROUND COLLISION AVOIDANCE SYSTEMS 
FOR TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided by paragraph (2), any transport air- 
craft purchased or modified using funds 
provided to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988 for procurement of aircraft 
shall, as acquired or modified, be equipped 
with ground collision avoidance systems. 

(2) The limitation in ps pedi d (1) does 
not apply to the following 

(A) The modification repe dircraft for Spe- 
cial Operations Forces. 

(B) The purchase or modification of air- 
craft already equipped with ground collision 
avoidance capabilities comparable or supe- 
rior to those required under paragraph (1). 

(C) The purchase or modification of air- 
craft undergoing modifications on the date 
of the enactment of this Act if, in a given 
case, the interruption of the modification 
schedule would result in either increased 
costs or production breaks. 

(3) Not later than February 1, 1988, the 
Secretary of the Air Force shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives a report 
setting forth the Secretary's plan for the pur- 
chase or modification of transport aircraft 
equipped with ground collision avoidance 
systems as required by paragraph (1). 
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(е) А-7 CLOSE AIR SUPPORT AIRCRAFT.—(1) 
Funds appropriated or otherwise made 
available to the Air Force for fiscal year 
1988 for procurement of aircraft may not be 
obligated for the procurement of equipment, 
facilities, or services for the modification of 
A-7 aircraft under the A-7 Plus program in 
excess of $10,000,000 until— 

(A) the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
Congress, in writing, that— 

(i) obligation of funds for such procure- 
ment will not adversely affect full and open 
competition in the A-7 close air support pro- 
gram; and 

(ii) the A-7 plus aircraft is the most cost- 
effective alternative for modernizing exist- 
ing close air support and battlefield air 
interdiction assets of the Department of De- 
Sense and contributing to meeting the re- 
quirements relating to close air support and 
battlefield air interdiction established by the 
Secretary of Defense; 

(B) the results of the vulnerability study 
required by the Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to that aircraft demonstrate that the 
upgraded A-7 plus aircraft meets the vulner- 
ability requirements for that aircraft estab- 
lished by the Secretary; 

(C) the Secretary of Defense submits the 
report required by paragraph (2); and 

(D) a period of 10 calendar days expires 
after the date on which that report is re- 
ceived. 

(2) Not later than October 1, 1988, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report contain- 
ing a master plan for meeting the require- 
ments established by the Secretary relating 
to close air support and battlefield air inter- 
diction. The master plan submitted— 

(A) must have been approved by the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition; and 

(B) shall specify the requirements with re- 
spect to equipment, costs, schedule, and ac- 
quisition strategy and the roles for active 
and reserve forces in each of the Armed 
Forces under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary for meeting those requirements. 

(f) T-37 MoniFICATION.—(1) Funds appro- 
priated or otherwise made available to the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1988 for procure- 
ment of aircraft may not (except as provid- 
ed under paragraph (3)) be obligated for the 
T-37 modification program until— 

(A) the Secretary of Defense submits the 
report required by paragraph (2); and 

(B) a period of 10 calendar days expires 
after the date on which that report is re- 
ceived. 

(2) Not later than February 1, 1988, the 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report con- 
taining a master plan for meeting the re- 
quirements of the Air Force for undergradu- 
ate pilot training. The master plan submit- 
ted— 

(A) must have been approved by the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition; 

(B) shall specify the requirements with re- 
spect to equipment, costs, schedule, and ac- 
quisition strategy for meeting those require- 
ments of the Air Force; and 

(C) shall address the most cost-effective 
means for meeting those requirements, in- 
cluding the feasibility of joint service pro- 
grams. 

(3) The limitation in paragraph (1) does 
not apply with respect to the obligation of 
funds for a modification solely related to 
Slight safety purposes, but such funds may 
not be obligated for such a modification 
until the Secretary of Defense submits a cer- 
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tification in writing to the committees 
named in paragraph (2) that the modifica- 
tion for which the funds are to be obligated 
is a modification solely related to flight 
safety purposes. 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
ВЕС. 121. 5 TECHNOLOGY BOMBER PRO- 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF COST, PERFORMANCE, 
AND MANAGEMENT INITIATIVE.—The Secretary 
of Defense, acting through the Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for Acquisition, shall estab- 
lish an initiative for maintaining cost disci- 
pline, contractor performance discipline, 
and management discipline within the Ad- 
vanced Technology Bomber program. 

(6) REQUIRED ELEMENTS OF INITIATIVE.—The 
initiative under subsection (а) shall include 
the following elements: 

(1) The creation of a management plan for 
the program under which decisions to 
commit to specified levels of production are 
linked to progress in meeting specified pro- 
gram milestones, including testing mile- 
stones. 

(2) The creation of a program for promot- 
ing greater interaction on management and 
performance issues between the prime con- 
tractor and major program subcontractors. 

(3) The establishment of a senior manage- 
ment review group to report directly to the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition 
on the status of aircraft capability, program 
management, schedule, and cost. 

(4) The use of competition on an ongoing 
basis. 

(с) REPORT ON INITIATIVE.—Not later than 
April 1, 1988, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
a report on the initiative required by subsec- 
tion (a). The report shall include a descrip- 
tion of the measures taken to that time to 
implement the initiative, including actions 
taken with respect to each of the elements 
specified in subsection (1), and a descrip- 
tion of the criteria and milestones to be used 
in evaluating actual program performance 
against specified program performance. 

(d) RESTRICTION ОМ FUNDS.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force shall transfer to the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition 
an amount specified by the Under Secretary 
not to exceed $10,000,000 to be available 
only for the purposes of subsection (а). Such 
amount shall be derived from funds provid- 
ed for procurement of aircraft for the Air 
Force for fiscal year 1988. 

(2) If the initiative required by subsection 
(a) is not implemented by October 1, 1988, 
funds may not be obligated after that date 
for the Advanced Technology Bomber pro- 
gram until the initiative is implemented. 

(e) REPORT ON IOC CAPABILITIES.—(1) Not 
later than 90 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report on the expected capabili- 
ties of the Advanced Technology Bomber 
when it achieves initial operational capabil- 
ity. The report shall be prepared in consulta- 
tion with the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition. 

(2) The report shall include a description 
of— 

(A) the performance of the aircraft and its 
subsystems; 

(B) expected mission capability; 

(C) required maintenance and logistical 
standards; 

(D) expected levels of crew training and 
performance; and 
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(E) product improvements that are 
planned before the initial operational capa- 
bility of the aircraft to be made after the ini- 
tial operational capability of the aircraft. 
SEC. 122. REPORT ON CONDITION OF CERTAIN C-130 

AIRCRAFT 

(а) INSPECTION.—The Secretary of the Air 
Force shall inspect the eight C-130H aircraft 
stored since 1974 at Air Force Plant No. 6 in 
Marietta, Georgia, in order to determine the 
current condition of such aircraft and the 
work required to return such aircraft to op- 
erating status. 

(b) Report.—The Secretary shall submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report on the inspection under subsection 
(a). The report shall include the Secretary’s 
estimate of the amount it would cost to put 
such aircraft in useful service for the Air 
National Guard. The report shall be submit- 
ted not later than 60 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

SEC, 123, BRADLEY FIGHTING VEHICLE 

(a) LIMITATION OF FUNDS AND PLAN То IM- 
PROVE SURVIVABILITY AND OPERATIONAL PER- 
FORMANCE.—Funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1988 may not be obligated or expended 
to procure any Bradley Fighting Vehicles 
until a period of 15 days of continuous ses- 
sion of Congress has passed after the last of 
the following occurs: 

(1) The tests of the Bradley Fighting Vehi- 
cle required by section 121(d) of the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3829) are 
completed and the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mits to Congress the report on the results of 
such tests required by section 121(f)(1) of 
such Act. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense certifies to 
Congress in writing that the survivability 
modifications selected by the Secretary for 
the Bradley Fighting Vehicle maximize cas- 
ualty reductions while considering fiscal 
concerns and without jeopardizing oper- 
ational effectiveness. 

(3) The Secretary of Defense submits to 
Congress a report containing— 

(A) a plan for the incorporation of the sur- 
vivability modifications selected into all 
Bradley Fighting Vehicles intended for use 
in combat and a further plan for the incor- 
poration of such modifications into the 
maximum number of Bradley Fighting Vehi- 
cles for which such incorporation is oper- 
ationally warranted and feasible; 

(B) a plan for initiation of production or 
development efforts, as appropriate, for such 
еним not later than May 1, 1988; 
@ 

(С) a description of each survivability 
modification considered by the Secretary 
(including those not selected) and the rela- 
tive costs (including logistics and storage) 
and the schedules of each such modification, 
а schedule for completion of the modifica- 
tions selected, and the rationale for not se- 
lecting those modifications that were con- 
sidered but not selected. 

(4) The Secretary of Defense submits to 
Congress а report 

(A) identifying those instances (including 
deficient swim capability, transmission fail- 
ures, electrical problems with the vehicle 
and turret distribution boxes, and inadequa- 
cies in the Integrated Sight Unit and TOW 
missile launchers) in which— 

(i) there are reliability, quality, or oper- 
ational problems; 

(ii) the vehicle does not meet the military 
requirements specified for the vehicle in a 
program contract; or 
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(iii) the performance of a Government 
contractor under a program contract is defi- 
cient; and 

(B) setting forth a plan to correct each in- 
stance identified under subparagraph (A). 

(b) REVIEW BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL.— 
The Comptroller General shall— 

(1) review all materials of the Department 
of Defense used to develop the certification 
submitted under subsection (a)(2) and the 
reports submitted under subsections (а)(3) 
and (а/(4); and 

(2) not later than 30 days after the date on 
which the last of such certification and re- 
ports is submitted, submit to Congress a 
report giving the assessment of the Comp- 
troller General as to the conclusions and 
recommendations of the Secretary of De- 
fense in the reports and certifications sub- 
mitted pursuant to subsection (a). 

(c) CONTINUITY OF SESSION.—For purposes 
of determining the period of 15 days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress specified in sub- 
section (a)— 

(1) the continuity of a session of Congress 
is broken only by an adjournment of the 
Congress sine die; and 

(2) days on which either House is not in 
session because of an adjournment of more 
than three days to a day certain ате er- 
cluded in the computation of such period. 
SEC. 124. LIMITATION ON PROCUREMENT OF CER- 

TAIN CHEMICAL WEAPONS ANTIDOTE 

(a) LIMITATION.—Section 2400 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting (а) BUSES.—" before 
“Funds appropriated”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(6) CHEMICAL WEAPONS ANTIDOTE MANUFAC- 
TURED OVERSEAS.—Funds appropriated to the 
Department of Defense may not be used for 
the procurement of chemical weapons anti- 
dote contained in automatic injectors (or 
for the procurement of the components for 
such injectors) determined to be critical 
under the Industrial Preparedness Planning 
Program of the Department of Defense 


unless— 

“(1) such injector or component is manu- 
factured in the United States by a company 
which is an existing producer under the in- 
dustrial preparedness program at the time 
the contract is awarded and which— 

“(А) has received all required regulatory 
approvals; and 

“(B) has the plant, equipment, and person- 
nel to perform the contract in existence in 
the United States at the time the contract is 
awarded; or 

“(2) the Secretary of Defense, acting 
through the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, determines that such procure- 
ment from a source in addition to a source 
described in paragraph (1) is critical to the 


ing of such section is amended to read as 

follows: 

“§ 2400. Miscellaneous procurement limitations”. 
(2) The item relating to that section in the 

table of sections at the beginning of chapter 

141 of such title is amended to read as fol- 

lows: 

“2400. Miscellaneous procurement limita- 

tions. 


SEC. 125. REVISION OF CHEMICAL DEMILITARIZA- 
TION PROGRAM 

(a) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “chemical stockpile demili- 
tarization program” means the program es- 
tablished by section 1412 of the Department 
of Defense Authorization Act, 1986 (50 
U.S.C. 1521), to provide for the destruction 
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of the United States’ stockpile of lethal 
chemical agents and munitions. 

(b) ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT STATEMENT.— 
The Secretary of Defense shall issue the final 
Programmatic Environmental Impact State- 
ment on the chemical stockpile demilitariza- 
tion program by January 1, 1988. The Envi- 
ronmental Impact Statement shall be pre- 
едда in accordance with all applicable 
aws. 

(с) DISPOSAL TECHNOLOGIES. —(1) Funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this Act or otherwise 
made available for fiscal year 1988 for the 
chemical stockpile demilitarization pro- 
gram may not be obligated for procurement 
or for an Army military construction project 
at a military installation or facility inside 
the continental United States until the Sec- 
retary of Defense certifies to Congress in 
writing that the concept plan under the pro- 
gram includes the following: 

(A) Evaluation of alternate technologies 
for disposal of the existing stockpile and se- 
lection of the technology or technologies to 
be used for such purpose. 

(B) Full-scale operational verification of 
the technology or technologies selected for 
such disposal. 

(C) Maximum protection for public health 
and the environment. 

(2) The limitation in paragraph (1) shall 
not apply with respect to the obligation of 
funds for the technology evaluation or devel- 
opment program. 

(d) ALTERNATIVE CONCEPT PLAN.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall submit to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives an alternative 
concept plan for the chemical stockpile de- 
militarization program. The alternative 
concept plan shall— 

(1) incorporate the requirements of subsec- 
tions (b) and (c); and 

(2) specify any revised schedule or revised 
funding requirement necessary to enable the 
Secretary to meet the requirements of sub- 
sections (b) and (c). 


The alternative concept plan shall be sub- 
mitted by March 15, 1988. 

(е) SURVEILLANCE AND ASSESSMENT PRO- 
GRAM.—The Secretary of Defense shall con- 
duct an ongoing comprehensive program 
of— 

(1) surveillance of the existing United 
States stockpile of chemical weapons; and 

(2) assessment of the condition of the 
stockpile. 

SEC. 126. WITHDRAWAL OF EUROPEAN CHEMICAL 
STOCKPILE 


Chemical munitions of the United States 
stored in Europe on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act should not be removed from 
Europe unless such munitions are replaced 
contemporaneously with binary chemical 
munitions stationed on the soil of at least 
one European member nation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

SEC. 127, SELECTED ACQUISITION REPORTS FOR 
CERTAIN PROGRAMS 

(а) SAR COVERAGE FOR ATB, ACM, Амр 
ATA PROGRAMS.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives at the end of each fiscal year 
quarter a Selected Acquisition Report with 
respect to each program referred to in sub- 
section (b), notwithstanding that such a 
report would not otherwise be required 
under section 2432 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

(b) CovERED PROGRAMS.—Subsection (а) 
applies to the Advanced Technology Bomber 
program, the Advanced Cruise Missile pro- 
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gram, and the Advanced Tactical Aircraft 
program. 

(c) SELECTED ACQUISITION REPORT DE- 
FINED.—As used in subsection (a), the term 
“Selected Acquisition Report” means a 
report containing the information referred 
to in section 2432 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

SEC. 128. REPORT ON STRATEGIC BOMBER FORCE 
COMPOSITION 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives a report updating the 
1986 Strategic Bomber Force Study. The 
report shall include— 

(1) the total number of advanced technolo- 
gy bombers required for the strategic bomber 
force; 

(2) the Secretary's assessment of the effect 
of potential arms control developments on 
the bomber force; 

(3) a description of any current plans for 
the use of the B-1B aircraft as a dedicated 
stand-off mission aircraft; 

(4) а description of plans for retirement of 
the current B-52 and FB-111 fleets; and 

(5) an assessment as to the potential for 
changes in the Soviet threat and other fac- 
tors that may affect the capabilities of the 
strategic bomber force to penetrate Soviet 
air defenses. 

(b) DEADLINE FOR REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
not later than April 1, 1988. 

SEC. 129. HEMTT TRUCK PROGRAM 

(a) PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION.—Beginning 
in fiscal year 1988, the Secretary of the Army 
shall procure not less than 4,737 trucks 
under the Heavy Expanded Mobility Tacti- 
cal Truck (HEMTT) program. Such procure- 
ment shall be carried out using multiyear 
contracts in accordance with section 
2306(h) of title 10, United States Code. 

(b) FuNDING.—Of amounts appropriated 
for each of fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for 
other procurement for the Army for tactical 
vehicles, $239,300,000 shall be available only 
for procurement under subsection (a). 


TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, 
AND EVALUATION 


PART A—AUTHORIZATIONS AND PROGRAM 
LIMITATIONS 

SEC. 201. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1988 and for fiscal 
year 1989 for the use of the Armed Forces for 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
as follows: 

(1) For the Army: 

(A) $5,281, 008. 000 ($5,204,338,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $27 763,326,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(2) For the Navy (including the Marine 


Corps): 

(A) eed 151,000 ($9,638,995,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 
(B) 32,696,358, 000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(3) For the Air Force: 

(A) $16,861,976,000 ($15,114,635,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $3,464,376,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(4) For the Defense Agencies: 

(А) $8,145,176,000 ($8,060,558,000) for 
fiscal year 1988. 
(B) $1,881,428,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(5) For testing activities: 

(A) For the activities of the Deputy Under 
Secretary of Defense, Test and Evaluation: 

(i) $184,693,000 ($173,479,000) for fiscal 
year 1988. 

(ii) $175,244,000 for fiscal year 1989. 

(B) For the Director of Operational Test 
and Evaluation: 
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(i) $91,221,000 for fiscal year 1988. 

(44) $104,221,000 for fiscal year 1989. 
SEC. 202. LIMITATION OF FUNDS FOR THE ARMY 

(a) AAWS-M AND MILAN II PROGRAMS.—(1) 
Of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 for the Army for fiscal year 1988, 
not more than $18,000,000 may be obligated 
for the Advanced Anti-Tank Weapon 
System-Medium (AAWS-M) program until 
the Secretary of the Army certifies to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives that the 
Army has completed the Milan II evalua- 
tion. 

(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), the term 
“Milan II evaluation” means evaluation of 
the Milan II system as an interim alterna- 
tive medium-range anti-tank weapons 
system, as directed in the joint explanatory 
statement of the committee of conference ac- 
companying the conference report on House 
Joint Resolution 738 (House Report 99-1005, 
page 555). Such evaluation shall be based on 
full operational testing of the Milan II 
system. 

(b) ANTI-TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEMS.—Of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 201 
for the Army for fiscal year 1988, $26,501,000 
shall be available for the anti-tactical mis- 
sile system program, of which Ht 
shall be available only for the 
a nr rrr orent 
Hawk air defense systems for the anti-tacti- 
cal missile role to exchange data and to oth- 
erwise communicate. 


appropriated for the Army for fiscal year 
1988 for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, $6,800,000 shall be available 
only to conduct a program to develop and 
demonstrate compliance monitoring capa- 
bilities in support of the Convention on the 
Prohibition of Chemical Weapons proposed 
by the United States in the Conference on 
Disarmament. 

(d) STINGER ELECTRONIC SECURITY 
System.—Of the funds appropriated for the 
Army for fiscal year 1988 for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation, $3,000,000 
shall be available only for purposes of dem- 
onstrating and testing alternative electronic 
safety devices that can be installed or retro- 
fitted on Stinger air defense missiles in both 
the basic Stinger configuration and the re- 
programmable microprocessor configura- 
tion. The Secretary of the Army shall sum- 
marize the results of the demonstration and 
testing on the basic Stinger configuration 
and submit a report to Congress on such 
summary not later than July 1, 1988, and 
shall summarize the results of the demon- 
stration and testing on the reprogrammable 
microprocessor configuration and submit a 
report to Congress on such summary not 
later than January 1, 1989. 

(е) RIFLE-LAUNCHED  MUNITIONS.—Of іле 
funds appropriated to the Army pursuant to 
section 201 of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 
99-661), $11,827,000 may be obligated only 
for a lighweight rifle-launched anti-armor 
munitions program approved by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Special Forces 
and Low Intensity Conflict. 

SEC. 203. LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR THE NAVY 

(a) А-6 AIRCRAFT CONFIGURATION.—None of 
the funds appropriated pursuant to section 
201 for research, development, test, and eval- 
uation for the Navy may be obligated or ех- 
pended for the purpose of configuring the A- 
6 aircraft in the F model configuration (as 
described in connection with the A-6E/A-6F 
aircraft program in the Selected Acquisition 
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Report submitted to Congress for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1986). 

(b) PROHIBITION ON TESTING ELECTROMAG- 
NETIC PULSE IN CHESAPEAKE Bay.—During 
fiscal year 1988, the Secretary of the Navy 
may not carry out an electromagnetic pulse 
program in the Chesapeake Bay area in con- 
nection with the Electromagnetic Pulse Ra- 
diation Environment Simulator Program 
for ships (EMPRESS). 

SEC. 204, LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR THE AIR FORCE 

(а) MISCELLANEOUS  LIMITATIONS.—Of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 201 
for the Air Force for fiscal year 1988— 

(1) $15,000,000 shall be available only for 
Non-Acoustic Anti-Submarine Warfare relat- 
ed activity; 

(2) $50,000,000 shall be available only for 
the Pave Tiger program; and 

(3) $94,967,000 shall be available only for 
the Manufacturing Technology (MANTECH) 
program, of which $10,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for programs associated with the 
revitalization of the United States machine 
tool industry. 

(b) F-4D AIR DEFENSE AIRCRAFT.—The Sec- 
retary of the Air Force may spend not more 
than $30,000,000 to complete development of 
a derivative of the F-4D aircraft for the air 
defense mission. Funds to be used for such 
purpose are funds appropriated to the Air 
Force for fiscal year 1985 for research, devel- 
2 test, and evaluation but not author- 
БЕС. 205. LIMITATION ON FUNDS FOR DEFENSE 

AGENCIES 

(a) SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES.—Of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 201 for the 
Defense Agencies for fiscal year 1988— 

(1) $288,000,000 shall be available only to 
the Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency for Strategic Technology, of which— 

(A) $5,500,000 shall be available only for 
optical processor research, 

(B) $50,000,000 shall be available only for 
the Light Sat program, and 

(C) $4,000,000 shall be available only for 
the Amos Large Optical System program; 

(2) $15,000,000 shall be available only for 
X-Ray lithography research; and 

(3) $5,000,000 shall be available only for 

Rankine Cycle Energy Recovery 
(RACER) system. 

(b) LANDSAT ProGcram.—Of the funds ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available to 
the Defense Agencies for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, funds shall be provided to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Com- 
mand, Control, Communications, and Intel- 
ligence to be used for LANDSAT data acqui- 
sition and for development of LANDSAT sat- 
ellites numbers 6 and 7 (including launch 
costs) as follows: 

(1) For fiscal year 1988, $15,000,000. 

(2) For fiscal year 1989, $45,000,000. 

(c) UNIVERSITY RESEARCH INITIATIVES.—Of 
the funds appropriated pursuant to section 
201 for the Defense Agencies— 

(1) $190,000,000 ($185,000,000) shall be 
available only for the University Research 
Initiatives (URI) program in fiscal year 
1988, of which $25,000,000 is for the Defense 
Agencies for the Defense University Instru- 
mentation Program; and 

(2) $210,000,000 shall be available only for 
that program in fiscal year 1989. 

(d) | BIOENVIRONMENTAL HAZARDS RE- 
SEARCH.—Of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to section 201, not more than 
$33,000,000 ($25,000,000) may be obligated 
through the Office of the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition for bioenvironmen- 
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tal hazards research activities at universi- 

ties (including amounts for associated fa- 

cilities and other related purposes). 

SEC. 206. FUNDING FOR TECHNOLOGY BASE PRO- 
GRAMS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1988 

Of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 201, the following amounts are avail- 
able only for technology base programs: 

(1) For the Army: 

(A) $764,862,000 of funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1988, 

(B) $839,852,000 of funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1989. 

(2) For the Navy: 

(A) $748,781,000 of funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $832,587,000 of funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1989. 

(3) For the Air Force: 

(A) $773,220,000 ($761,992,000) of funds 
authorized for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $839,444,000 of funds authorized for 
fiscal year 1989. 

(4) For the Defense Agencies: 

(A) $1,186,430,000 ($1,181,430,000) of funds 
authorized for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) $838,918,000 of funds authorized for 
fiseal year 1989. 

‚ SEC. 207, FUNDS FOR COOPERATIVE PROJECTS WITH 
MAJOR NON-NATO ALLIES. 

Of the funds appropriated pursuant to the 
authorizations of appropriations for fiscal 
year 1988 in section 201, up to $40,000,000 
shall be available for cooperative research 
and development projects with major non- 
NATO allies under section 1105 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-961). 

SEC. 208. ОЕК UNITED STATES MORATORIUM 
N TESTING ANTISATELLITE WEAPONS 

(a) Tur MORATORIUM.—The Secretary 
of Defense may not carry out a test of the 
Space Defense System (antisatellite weapon) 
involving the F-15 launched miniature 
homing vehicle against an object in space 
until the President certifies to Congress that 
the Soviet Union has conducted, after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, a test 
against an object in space of a dedicated 
antisatellite weapon. 

(b) EXPIRATION.—The prohibition in sub- 
section (a) expires on October 1, 1988. 

PART B—PROGRAM POLICIES 
SEC. 211. NAVY ATTACK SUBMARINE PROGRAM 

(а) ADVANCED SUBMARINE TECHNOLOGY.—(1) 
There is hereby established an Advanced 
Submarine Technology Program to be car- 
ried out by the Secretary of Defense through 
the Director, Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency. In carrying out the pro- 
gram, the Director shall conduct research, 
development, test, and evaluation of ad- 
vanced submarine technology that may be 
applied to submarines of the SSN-688 class, 
SSN-21 class, or other classes of submarines. 
Technology to be examined through the pro- 
gram includes technology relating to poly- 
mers, compliant coating, propulsion, tech- 
niques for hull drag reduction, materials, 
weapon control systems, acoustic and nona- 
coustic signature reduction, and sensors. 

(2) The objective of the program shall be to 
obtain prototype hardware of promising 
submarine technologies in the shortest possi- 
ble time. 

(3) Of the funds appropriated or otherwise 
made available to the Navy for fiscal year 
1988 for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, $100,000,000 shall be made 
available to the Director, Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency for the advanced 
submarine technology program. The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall make such amount 
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available to the Director within 30 days 
after enactment of a law making appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1988 for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation for the Navy. 

(b) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—(1) Not later 
than 90 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
а report setting forth a detailed plan for the 
conduct of the program. The report shall in- 
clude— 

(A) information on the technologies to be 
studied and developed, 

(B) milestones for significant achieve- 


ments, 

(C) plans for prototype hardware develop- 
ment, and 

(D) a description of anticipated costs. 

(2) Not later than six months after the sub- 
mission of the report required by paragraph 
(1), the Secretary of Defense shall submit a 
report updating the information in the ini- 
tial report, including any additional infor- 
mation the Secretary considers appropriate 
to the conduct of the program. 

(с) LIMITATION ON FuNDS.—None of the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this or any 
other Act for the research and development 
of the SSN-21 Seawolf Attack Submarine 
program may be obligated or expended 
during any period of time in which a report 
required by subsection (b) is overdue. 

(d) CONCEPT STUDIES FOR SSN-688 Ім- 
PROVEMENT.—Of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 201 for the Navy for fiscal 
year 1988, $13,000,000 shall be available only 
for concept and design studies, together with 
cost estimates, for accomplishing the follow- 
ing on SSN-688 Los Angeles class subma- 


rines: 

(1) Providing greater operational/tactical 
and maximum speed than the present SSN- 
688 class submarine. 

(2) Using HY-100 steel to permit greater 
operational depths. 

(3) Providing greater acoustic and nona- 
coustic quieting. 

(4) Providing greater weapons carrying 
capacity than either the SSN-688 submarine 
or the proposed SSN-21 submarine. 

(е) INDEPENDENT STUDIES.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall obtain an independent con- 
cept study in accordance with subsection (d) 
from two qualified independent shipbuilders 
апа shall provide the results of the Navy 
concept study and of the shipbuilders’ stud- 
ies, together with development and deploy- 
ment schedules and cost estimates under 
each, to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
not later than March 1, 1988. 

SEC. 212. ADVANCED TACTICAL FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 

None of the funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1988 or otherwise made available may 
be obligated for development of the Ad- 
vanced Tactical Fighter aircraft program 
until— 

(1) the Secretary of the Navy certifies to 
the Secretary of Defense that the prototype 
aircraft designs are capable of accepting all 
physical and structural modifications neces- 
sary to satisfy fully the requirements of the 
Navy concerning carrier catapults and ar- 
resting gear, and 

(2) the Secretary of Defense submits to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Appro- 
priations of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a copy of the certification under 
paragraph (1) and certifies that a major 
source selection criteria for full scale devel- 
opment and production will be the extent to 
which the contractor’s proposals for the 
Navy-variant of the advanced tactical fight- 
er meets fully the requirements of the Navy. 
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ВЕС. 213. ELECTRONIC WARFARE PROGRAMS 

(a) FuNDING.—Of the funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for research, development, 
test, and evaluation for fiscal year 1988, not 
more than $539,235,000 ($482,472,000) may 
be used for electronic warfare programs as 
provided in subsection (0). 

(b) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—The Secretary of 
Defense shall allocate among the military 
departments funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1988 for electronic warfare programs as 
follows: 

(1) For the Department of the Army, 
$103,804,000 ($92,877,000). 

(2) For the Department of the Navy, 
$235,946,000 ($211,109,000). 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force, 
$199,485,000 ($178,486,000). 

(c) SUBMISSION OF MASTER PLAN.—Not later 
than March 1, 1988, the Secretary of Defense, 
acting through the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition, shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed. Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a. report set- 
ting forth a detailed master plan for elec- 
tronic warfare programs. Such plan shall 

(1) describe joint service electronic war- 
fare programs that will satisfy electronic 
warfare requirements against the current 
and future threat; and 

(2) identify those electronic warfare sys- 
tems that will be terminated. 

SEC. 214. CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE INITIATIVE 


(a) IN GENERAL.—In this Act, Congress con- 
tinues the program of Conventional Defense 
Initiatives begun in the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 
(Public Law 99-661) for the purposes stated 
in section 221 of that Act (100 Stat. 3845). 

(b) ARMY.—Of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 201 for the Army for fiscal 
year 1988, $48,100,000 shall be available only 
for the Conventional Defense Initiative. 

(c) Navy.—Of the funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 201 for the Navy for fiscal 
year 1988, $51,100,000 ($46,100,000) shall be 
available only for the Conventional Defense 
Initiative. 

(d) Arr Force,—Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 201 for the Air Force for 
fiscal year 1988, $9,600,000 shall be available 
only for the Conventional Defense Initia- 
tive. 

SEC, 215. BALANCED TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 

(a) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this sec- 
tion to authorize funds for the Balanced 
Technology Initiative program. 

(b) PRoGRAM Focus.—The focus of the Bal- 
anced Technology Initiative program shall 
be on the development of innovative con- 
cepts апа methods of enhancing convention- 
al defense capabilities, including the devel- 
opment of concepts and methods to take full 
advantage of the technological superiority 
of the United States and its allies as a 
means of increasing the rate of obsolescence 
of equipment, doctrine, and tactics the 
Soviet Union and other Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries. Such development shall give particular 
emphasis to the following: 

(1) Armor/anti-armor initiatives. 

(2) Defenses against armed helicopters. 

(3) Hypervelocity missiles for ground 
combat use. 

(4) Defense against anti-ship missiles, in- 
cluding those with "stealth" characteristics. 

(5) "Smart" mines for both land and ocean 
warfare. 

(6) Lightweight, air transportable vehicles 
with anti-armor capabilities for rapid trans- 
port to remote areas. 
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(7) Improved conventional anti-subma- 
rine warfare munitions. 

(8) “Smart” standoff munitions and sub- 
munitions for delivery outside of lethal air 
defense ranges, 

(c) AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED.—(1) Of іле 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
201 for fiscal year 1988— 

(A) mot less than $300,000,000 
($275,000,000) shall be obligated only for re- 
search and development in connection with 
those programs, projects, and activities ini- 
tiated pursuant to section 222 of the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat 3845) 
and 

(B) not less than $200,000,000 shall be obli- 
gated only for research and development 
under the Balanced Technology Initiative 
and shall be used only for new and innova- 
tive programs, projects, and activities that 
have not been designated for funding under 
that section. 

(2) Of the amounts appropriated pursuant 
to section 201 for fiscal year 1989, not less 
than $300,000,000 shall be obligated for re- 
search and development in connection with 
the Balanced Technology Initiative. 

(d) RELATIONSHIP TO CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE.—The Conventional Defense Initi- 
ative provided for in section 221 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 
3845) and for which funds are authorized by 
section 214 is not an element of the Bal- 
anced Technology Initiative. Funds made 
available for the purpose of this section may 
not be obligated for any program, project, or 
es of the Conventional Defense Initia- 

ve. 

SEC. 216. MILESTONE AUTHORIZATIONS 

(a) ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM.—(1) Of 
the amounts appropriated for the Army for 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
for fiscal years 1988 and. 1989, $112,208,000 
($102,208,000) of the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1988 and $86,618,000 of the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1989 
may be obligated only for the Army Tactical 
Missile System program. 

(2) The sum of $49,000,000 is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the Army for 
fiscal year 1990 for research, development, 
test, and evaluation in connection with the 
Army Tactical Missile System program. 

(b) TRIDENT ІІ  MiSSILE.—(1) Of the 
amounts appropriated for the Navy for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for fiscal years 1988 and 1989, $1,073,463,000 
($1,048,463,000) of the amount appropriated 
for fiscal year 1988 and $581,740,000 of the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1989 
may be obligated only for the Trident II mis- 
sile program. In achieving any undistrib- 
uted reduction required to be made in pro- 
grams, projects, or activities for which funds 
have been appropriated to the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1988, no reduction 
may be made in the amount of funds avail- 
able for the program described in the preced- 
ing sentence. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the Navy for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation of the Trident 
II missile program as follows: 

(A) For fiscal year 1990, $338,300,000. 

(B) For fiscal year 1991, $164,700,000. 

(C) For fiscal year 1992, $103,000,000. 

(c) T-45 TRAINING SYSTEM.—(1) Of the 
amounts appropriated for the Navy for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for fiscal years 1988 and 1989, $96,015,000 of 
the amount a; riated for fiscal year 
1988 and $87,822,000 of the amount appro- 
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priated for fiscal year 1989 may be obligated 
only for the T-45 Training System program. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the Navy for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation of the T-45 
Training System program as follows: 

(A) For fiscal year 1990, $23,700,000. 

(B) For fiscal year 1991, $24,000,000. 

(d) APPLICATION OF SECTION 2437 ОР TITLE 
10.—Programs referred to in subsections (а) 
through (c) are defense enterprise programs 
for the purpose of section 2437 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 217. ANTI-TACTICAL BALLISTIC MISSILE SYS- 
TEMS AND EXTENDED AIR DEFENSE 

(a) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS UNDER SDI 
PROGRAM.—(1) Of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the Department 
of Defense for the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive program for fiscal year 1988, 
$50,000,000 shall be available only for ex- 
periments, demonstration projects, and de- 
velopment relating to antitactical ballistic 
missile (ATBM) systems. 

(2) Such projects shall be conducted on a 
matching fund cooperative program basis 
with United States allies that have signed 
Memoranda of Understanding (MOU’s) for 
participation in the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative program. 

(3) Any system developed under this sub- 
section shall be to be no less capa- 
ble than the SA-X-12 system of the Soviet 
Union. 

(b) EXTENDED AIR DEFENSE.—(1) Of the 
funds appropriated to the Army pursuant to 
section 201, $25,000,000 may be obligated 
only upon approval by the Director of De- 
Sense Research and Engineering for the pur- 
pose of research and development in connec- 
tion with anti-tactical missile systems or ex- 
tended air defense systems. 

(2) If any such funds are made available 
to a firm in an allied country, such funds 
shall be available for obligation only after 
the Secretary of Defense enters into a coop- 
erative program with that country for that 
purpose. 

SEC. 218. HIGH-TEMPERATURE SUPERCONDUCTIVITY 
PROGRAM 


(a) AUTHORIZATION.—(1) Of the funds ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 for research, development, test, and 
evaluation, $60,520,000 of the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1988 and 
$60,520,000 of the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1989 may be obligated only for re- 
search and deve t relating to super- 
conductivity at high critical temperatures. 

(2) Of the amount that may be obligated 
under paragraph (1), $10,520,000 in the case 
of fiscal year 1988, and $10,520,000 in the 
case of fiscal year 1989, may be obligated 
only for support of research and develop- 
ment activities that— 

(A) are conducted under the superconduc- 
tor program of the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency of the Department of 
Defense or under the superconductor pro- 
gram of any other entity involved in super- 
conductor research and development; and 

(В) accelerate advanced development of 
superconductor technology to support the 
Electric Drive program of the Department of 
Defense. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—(1) The 
Secretary of Defense shall determine, with 
respect to the amounts appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available to the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Defense Agencies pursuant to 
section 201 for research, development, test, 
and evaluation for each of fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, the amount to be derived from the 
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Army, Navy, Air Force, and each of the De- 
Sense Agencies in each such fiscal year to 
carry out the high-temperature superconduc- 
tivity research and development activities 
of the Department of Defense under this sec- 


(2) The Secretary of Defense, acting 
through the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, shall— 

(A) coordinate the research and develop- 
ment activities of the Department of Defense 
relating to high-temperature superconducti- 
vity; and 

(B) ensure that such research and develop- 
ment— 

(i) is carried out in coordination with the 
high-temperature superconductivity re- 
search and development activities of the De- 
partment of Energy (including the national 
laboratories of the Department of Energy), 
the National Science Foundation, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and the Nation- 
al r and Space Administration; 
а 

(4) complements rather than duplicates 
such activities. 

(c) TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER TO PRIVATE 
SECTOR.—(1) The Secretary of Defense, 
acting through the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition, shall take appropriate 
action to ensure that high-temperature su- 
perconductivity technology resulting from 
the research activities of the Department of 
Defense is transferred to the private sector. 
Such transfer shall be made in accordance 
with section 10(e) of the Stevenson-Wydler 
Technology Innovation Act of 1980 (15 
U.S.C. 3710(e)), other applicable provisions 
of law, and Executive Order Number 12591, 
dated April 10, 1987. 

(2) The Secretary of Energy, in consulta- 
tion with the Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition, shall ensure that the national 
laboratories of the Department of Energy 
participate, to the maximum appropriate 
extent, in the transfer to the private sector 
of technology developed under the Depart- 
ment of Defense superconductivity program 
in the national laboratories. 

БЕС. 219. TRAINING IN ADVANCED MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGIES 

(a) FUNDS FOR PURCHASE AND INSTALLATION 
OF EQUIPMENT.—Of the funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 201, not more than 
$31,000,000 ($25,000,000) of the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1988, and not 
more than $31,000,000 of the amount appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1989, may be obligat- 
ed for the purchase of high technology man- 
ufacturing equipment and the installation 
of such equipment in a private, nonprofit 
center for advanced technologies for the pur- 
pose of training, in a production facility, 
machine tool operators in skills critical to 
the defense technology base to build, oper- 
ate, and maintain such equipment. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—Funds тау not be obli- 
gated for the purpose described in subsec- 
tion (a) until— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, and 
the Secretary of Education enter into a 
memorandum of understanding concerning 
the participation of their respective depart- 
ments in a project to demonstrate the train- 
ing of machine technicians in a production 
Sacility; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense approves the 
at едені of such funds for such purpose; 
a 

(3) a period of 60 days elapses after the 
Secretary of Defense submits to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
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House of Representatives a report that sets 
forth a detailed explanation of proposed 
Federal expenditures, a description of the 
cost-sharing arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned and the private 
sector, and a description of how the pro- 
posed program furthers the industrial and 
technological goals of the Department of De- 
Sense. 

SEC, 220. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON STRATEGIC MIS- 

SILE MODERNIZATION PROGRAMS 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) It is essential that the nation’s defense 
priorities be carefully analyzed so as to 
properly fund the Armed Forces. 

(2) The capabilities of the conventional 
forces of the United States and its allies will 
become more important if an agreement 
with respect to intermediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF) is concluded between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

(3) It is both desirable and possible to 
reduce the reliance of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization on nuclear weapons 
for the defense of all members of the alliance 
if the member nations of the alliance assert 
the political will to reduce such reliance and 
establish sound defense priorities. 

(4) The United States is currently procur- 
ing and deploying one land-based intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile system (the MX 
system) at significant cost while developing 
another such system (the so-called Midget- 
man system) at significant additional cost. 

(5) Efforts to reduce the Federal budget 
deficit, which are imperative for the eco- 
nomic well being of the United States, will 
continue for the foreseeable future to require 
limits on all discretionary Federal spending, 
including defense spending. 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—In light of the 
findings in subsection (aJ, it is the sense of 
Congress that the authorization of funds in 
this Act for research and. development for 
both the new small mobile intercontinental 
ballistic missile (commonly known as the 
"Midgetman" missile) and the proposed rail- 
mobile basing mode for the MX missile does 
not constitute a commitment or express an 
intent by Congress to provide funds to pro- 
cure and deploy the Midgetman missile or to 
deploy any MX missiles in a rail-mobile 
basing mode or both. 
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Subpart 1—SDI Funding and Program 
Limitations and Requirements 
SEC. 221. FISCAL YEAR 1988 FUNDING LEVEL FOR 
THE STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 

(а) AMOUNT AUTHORIZED.—Of the amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 201 or oth- 
erwise made available to the Department of 
Defense for research, development, test, and 
evaluation for fiscal year 1988, not more 
than $3,621,000,000 may be obligated for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. 

(b) SPECIFIED ACTIVITIES,—Of the funds 
available for the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program under subsection (a)— 

(1) $27,000,000 shall be available only for a 
classified laser program; 

(2) $15,000,000 shall be available only for 

ical applications of the free electron 
laser program for medical research and ma- 
terial; and. 

(3) $17,000,000 is available for defense- 
wide mission support for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative. 

(c) DEFENSE- WIDE MISSION SUPPORT.—Of the 
amount appropriated for Defense Agencies 
for fiscal year 1987, $16,000,000 may be used 
for defense-wide mission support for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. 
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SEC. 222. PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN CONTRACTS 
WITH FOREIGN ENTITIES 

(a) SDI Сомтваств WITH FOREIGN ЕМТІ- 
TIES.—Funds appropriated to or for the use 
of the Department of Defense may not be 
used for the purpose of entering into or car- 
rying out any contract with a foreign gov- 
ernment or a foreign firm if the contract 
provides for the conduct of research, devel- 
opment, test, or evaluation in connection 
with the Strategic Defense Initiative pro- 
gram. 

(b) TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF PROHIBITION 
Upon CERTIFICATION OF THE SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE.—The prohibition in subsection (а) 
shall not apply to a contract in any A 
year if the Secretary of Defense certifies to 
Congress in writing at any time during such 
fiscal year that the research, development, 
testing, or evaluation to be performed under 
such contract cannot be competently per- 
formed by a United States firm at a price 
equal to or lesss than the price at which the 
research, development, testing, or evalua- 
tion would be performed by a foreign firm. 

(c) EXCEPTIONS FOR CERTAIN CTS.— 
The prohibition in subsection (a) shall not 
apply to a contract awarded to a foreign 
government or foreign firm if— 

(1) the contract is to be performed within 
the United States; 

(2) the contract is exclusively for research, 
development, test, or evaluation in connec- 
tion with antitactical ballistic missile sys- 
tems; or 

(3) that foreign government or foreign 
firm agrees to share a substantial portion of 
the total contract cost. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term "foreign firm" means a busi- 
ness entity owned or controlled by one or 
more foreign nationals or a business entity 
in which more than 50 percent of the stock 
is owned от controlled by one or more for- 
eign nationals. 

(2) The term “United States firm" means a 
business entity other than a foreign firm. 

(e) TRANSITION.—The prohibition in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to a contract entered 
into before the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 223. LIMITATION ON TRANSFER OF SDI TECH- 
NOLOGY TO SOVIET UNION 

Military technology developed with funds 
appropriated or otherwise made available 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative may not 
be transferred, or made available for trans- 
fer, to the Soviet Union by the United States 
(or with the consent of the United States) 
unless— 

(1) the President determines, and certifies 
to Congress, that the transfer is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States and is to 
be made for the purpose of maintaining 
peace; and 

(2) Congress approves that determination 
by a joint resolution. 

SEC. 224. SDI ARCHITECTURE TO REQUIRE HUMAN 
DECISION MAKING 

No agency of the Federal Government may 
plan for, fund, or otherwise support the de- 
velopment of command and control systems 
for strategic defense in the boost or post- 
boost phase against ballistic missile threats 
that would permit such strategic defenses to 
initiate the directing of damaging or lethal 
fire except by affirmative human decision at 
an appropriate level of authority. 

SEC. 225. DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING OF ANTI-BAL- 
LISTIC MISSILE SYSTEMS OR COMPO- 
NENTS 

(a) USE or FUNDS.—(1) Funds appropriated 
to the Department of Defense for fiscal year 
1988, or otherwise made available to the De- 
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partment of Defense from any funds appro- 
сте for fiscal year 1988 or for any fiscal 

before fiscal year 1988, shall be subject 
to to the limitations prescribed in paragraph 
(2). 

(2) The funds described in paragraph (1) 
may not be obligated or expended— 

(A) for any development or testing of anti- 
ballistic missile systems or components 
except for development and testing consist- 
ent with the development and testing de- 
scribed in the April 1987 SDIO Report; or 

(B) for the acquisition of any material or 
equipment (including any long lead materi- 
als, components, piece parts, test equipment, 
or any modified space launch vehicle) re- 
quired or to be used for the development or 
testing of anti-ballistic missile systems or 
components, except for material or equip- 
ment required for development or testing 
consistent with the development and testing 
described in the April 1987 SDIO Report. 

(3) The limitation under paragraph (2) 
shall not apply to funds transferred to or for 
the use of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
for fiscal year 1988 if the transfer is made in 
accordance with section 1201 of this Act and 
any comparable provision in legislation ap- 
propriating funds for military functions of 
күрермен of Defense for fiscal year 

988. 

(b) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, the 
term “April 1987 SDIO Report” means the 
report entitled “Report to Congress on the 
Strategic Defense Initiative”, dated April 
1987, prepared by the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative Organization and submitted to cer- 
tain committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives pursuant to section 1102 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 10 U.S.C. 2431 
note). 

SEC. 226. PROHIBITION ON DEPLOYMENT OF ANTI- 
BALLISTIC MISSILE SYSTEM UNLESS 


AUTHORIZED BY LAW 

The Secretary of Defense may not deploy 
any anti-ballistic missile system unless such 
deployment is specifically authorized by law 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
ВЕС. 227. ESTABLISHMENT OF A FEDERALLY FUNDED 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER TO SUPPORT THE STRATEGIC 
DEFENSE INITIATIVE PROGRAM 

(а) FiNDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) The Department of Defense requires 
technical support for issues of system inte- 
gration related to the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative program. 

(2) The Strategic Defense Initiative Orga- 
nization, after assessing alternative types of 
organizations for the provision of such tech- 
nical support to the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative program (including Government orga- 
nizations, profit and nonprofit entities (in- 
cluding existing federally funded research 
and development centers), a new division 
within an existing federally funded research 
and development center, a new federally 
funded research and development center, 
colleges and universities, and private non- 
profit laboratories), determined that a new 
federally funded research and development 
center (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as an “FFRDC”) would be the type of orga- 
nization most appropriate for the provision 
of such technical support to the Strategic 
Defense Initiative program. 4 

(3) In providing such technical support to 
the SDI program, the new FFRDC should 
provide critical evaluation and rigorous 
and objective analysis of technologies, sys- 
tems, and architectures that are candidates 
for use in the SDI program. 
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(4) Competitive selection of a contractor 
to establish and operate such an FFRDC to 
support the Strategic Defense Initiative pro- 
gram is one way to enhance the prospects 
for independent and objective evaluation of 
system integration issues within the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative program. 

(b) AUTHORITY To CONTRACT FOR FFRDC.— 
The Secretary of Defense, using funds appro- 
priated to the Department of Defense for the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program, may 
enter into a contract to provide for the es- 
tablishment and operation of a federally 
funded research and development center to 
provide independent and objective technical 
support to the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program. Such a contract may not be 
awarded before October 1, 1989. 

(с) CONTRACT AWARD REQUIREMENTS.—(1) A 
contract under subsection (5) shall be 
awarded using competitive procedures 
which emphasize cost considerations. 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall solicit 
proposals for such contract from existing 
federally funded research and development 
centers, from universities, from. commercial 
entities, and from appropriate new organi- 
zations and shall make maximum efforts to 
obian more than one proposal for such con- 
trac 

(3) The Secretary shall submit the three 
best contract proposals (as determined by 
the Secretary), together with a copy of the 
proposed sponsoring agreement for the new 
FFRDC, for review by three persons desig- 
nated by the Defense Science Board from a 
list of siz or more persons submitted by the 
National Academy of Sciences. The persons 
performing the review— 

(A) shall evaluate the extent to which each 
proposal and the proposed sponsoring agree- 
ment would foster competent and objective 
technical advice for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative Program; and 

(B) shall report their evaluation of each 
such proposal and of the proposed sponsor- 
ing agreement to the Secretary. 

(4) Before awarding a contract under sub- 
section (b), and not sooner than March 30, 
1989, the Secretary shall submit to Con- 
gress 


(A) a copy of the proposed final contract; 
and 

(B) a copy of the proposed final sponsor- 
ing agreement relating to the operation of 
the new FFRDC. 

(5)(A) The Secretary shall then withhold 
the award of such contract and the approval 
of such sponsoring agreement for a period of 
at least 30 days of continuous session of 
Congress beginning on the day after the date 
on which Congress receives the copies re- 
ferred to in paragraph (4). 

(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
continuity of a session of Congress is broken 
only by an adjournment sine die at the end 
of the second regular session of that Con- 
gress. In computing the 30-day period for 
such purposes, days on which either House 
of Congress is not in session because of an 
adjournment of more than three days to a 
day certain shall be excluded. 

(d) REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO FFRDC.— 
The Secretary of Defense shali— 

(1) require that the contract referred to in 
subsection (b) include a provision stating 
that no officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Defense shall have the authority to 
veto the employment of any person selected 
to serve as an officer or employee of the new 
FFRDC; 

(2) require that at least 5 percent of the 
total amount of funds available for the new 
FFRDC shall be set aside for independent re- 
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search to be performed by the staff of the 
new FFRDC under the direction of the chief 
executive officer of the new FFRDC; 

(3) impose a limitation on the compensa- 
tion payable to each senior executive of the 
new FFRDC for services performed for the 
new FFRDC so that such compensation 
shall be comparable to the amount of com- 
pensation payable to senior executives of 
comparable federally funded research and 
development centers for similar services; 

(4) require that the new FFRDC publicly 
disclose the salary of its chief executive offi- 


cer; 

(5) prohibit current or former members of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative Advisory 
Committee from serving as members of the 
Board of Trustees of the FFRDC if such 
members constitute 10 or more percent of 
the Board of Trustees or from serving as of- 
ficers of the new FFRDC; 

(6) require that the contract referred to in 
subsection (b) include a provision prohibit- 
ing members of such Board of Trustees from 
serving as officers of the new FFRDC, except 
that a Board member may serve as the Presi- 
dent of the new FFRDC if the Board is com- 
prised of 10 or more members; 

(7) require that the contract referred to in 
subsection (b) include a provision prohibit- 
ing the new FFRDC from employing any 
person who, as a Federal employee or 
member of the Armed Forces, served in the 
Strategic Defense Initiative Organization 
within two years before the date on which 
such person is to be employed by the new 
FFRDC; and 

(8) require that any contract referred to in 
subsection (5) require that the Board of 
Trustees of the new FFRDC be comprised of 
individuals who represent a reasonable 
cross-section of views on the engineering 
and scientific issues associated with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative Program. 

(е) FuNDING.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall provide that all funds for the new 
FFRDC within the Department of Defense 
budget for any fiscal year shall be separately 
identified and set forth in the budget presen- 
tation materials submitted to Congress for 
that fiscal year. 

(f) SUNSET PROVISION.—No Federal funds 
may be provided to the new FFRDC after the 
end of the five-year period beginning on the 
date of the award of the first contract 
awarded to the FFRDC under this section. 

Subpart 2—Report Requirements 
SEC. 231. ANNUAL REPORT ON SDI PROGRAMS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Not later than March 15, 
1988, and March 15, 1989, the Secretary of 
Defense shall transmit to Congress a report 
(in both an unclassified and a classified 
form) on the programs that constitute the 
Strategic Defense Initiative and on any 
other program relating to defense against 
ballistic missiles. Each such report shall in- 
clude the following: 

(1) A detailed description of each program 
or project included. in the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) or which otherwise relates 
to defense against strategic ballistic mis- 
siles, including a technical evaluation of 
each such program or project and. an assess- 
ment as to when each can be brought to the 
stage of full-scale engineering development 
(assuming funding as requested or pro- 
grammed). 

(2) A clear definition of the objectives of 
each phase of the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive Organization plan approved by the De- 
Jense Acquisition Board. 

(3) An explanation of the relationship be- 
tween each such objective and each program 
and project associated with the Strategic De- 
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fense Initiative or defense against strategic 
ballistic missiles. 

(4) The status of consultations with other 

nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Japan, and other ap- 
propriate allies concerning research being 
conducted in the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive program. 

(5) A statement of the compliance of the 
planned SDI development and testing pro- 
grams with existing arms control agree- 
ments, including the Antiballistic Missile 
Treaty. 

(6) A review of possible countermeasures 
of the Soviet Union to specific SDI pro- 
grams, an estimate of the time and cost re- 
quired for the Soviet Union to develop each 
such countermeasure, and an evaluation of 
the adequacy of the SDI programs described 
in the report to respond to such counter- 
measures. 

(7) Details regarding funding of programs 
and projects for the Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive, including— 

(A) the level of funding provided for the 
current fiscal year and for previous fiscal 
years for each program and project in the 
Strategic Defense Initiative budgetary pres- 
entation materials provided to Congress; 

(B) the amount requested to be appropri- 
ated for each such program and project for 
the next fiscal year; 

(C) the amount programmed to be request- 
ed for each such program and project for the 
following fiscal year; and 

(D) the amount required to reach the next 
significant milestone for each demonstra- 
tion program and each major technology 
program. 

(8) Details on what Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative technologies can be developed or de- 
ployed within the next 5 to 10 years to 
defend against significant military threats 
and help accomplish critical military mis- 
sions. The missions to be considered in- 
clude— 

(A) defending elements of the Armed 
Forces abroad and United States allies 
against tactical ballistic missiles, particu- 
larly new and highly accurate Soviet shorter 
range ballistic missiles armed with conven- 
tional, chemical, or nuclear warheads; 

(В) defending against an accidental 
launch of strategic ballistic missiles against 
the United States; 

(C) defending against a limited but mili- 
tarily effective Soviet attack aimed at dis- 
rupting the National Command Authority 
or other valuable military assets; 

(D) providing sufficient warning and 
tracking information to defend or effectively 
evade possible Soviet attacks against mili- 
tary satellites, including those in high 
orbits; 

(E) providing early warning and attack 
assessment information and the necessary 
survivable command, control, and commu- 
nications to facilitate the use of United 
States military forces in defense against 
possible Soviet conventional or strategic at- 
tacks; 

(F) providing protection of United States 
population from a Soviet nuclear attack; 
and 

(СУ any other significant near-term mili- 
tary mission that the application of SDI 
technologies might help to accomplish. 

(9) For each of the near-term military mis- 
sions listed in paragraph (8), the report 
shall include— 

(A) a list of specific program elements of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative that are per- 
tinent to these applications; 
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(B) the Secretary’s estimate of the initial 
operating capability dates for the architec- 
tures or systems to accomplish such mis- 


sions; 

(C) the Secretary’s estimate of the level of 
funding necessary for each program to reach 
those operating capability dates; and 

(D) the Secretary's estimate of the surviv- 
ability and cost effectiveness at the margin 
of such architectures or systems against cur- 
rent and projected Soviet threats. 

(b) REPEALS.—Section 1102 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1985 (10 
U.S.C. 2431 note), and section 215 of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 
3843) are repealed. 

SEC. 232. mgr. бл SDI DEVELOPMENT PLANS AND 


fa) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
2 Representatives а report on the total cost 

to develop, produce, deploy, operate, and 
maintain the ballistic missile defense system 
that would incorporate the technologies ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense in au- 
thorizing proceeding into the demonstra- 
tion/validation phase of the acquisition 
process. Should this system not be sufficient- 
ly defined, the system described in the 1987 
report entitled “Report of the Technical 
Panel on Missile Defense in the 1990s”, pre- 
pared by the George C. Marshall Institute, 
should be used as a basis for determining 
cost. 

(b) DEADLINE FOR REPORT; CLASSIFICATION.— 
The report under subsection (a) shall be sub- 
mitted no later than six months after the 
date of the enactment of this Act and shall 
be submitted in unclassified form. 

SEC. 233. REPORT ON HOW ABSENCE OF THE ABM 
TREATY WOULD AFFECT STRATEGIC 
OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

(a) REPORT on No ABM TREATY LIMITA- 
TIONS.—The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to Congress a report concerning 
what the effect would be on strategic offen- 
sive and defensive programs of the United 
States if there were no limitations on strate- 
gic defensive systems in force under the 1972 
ABM Treaty. 

(b) MATTERS To ВЕ INCLUDED.—The report 
shall include the following: 

(1) An analysis of the ramifications of 
there being no limitation in force under the 
1972 ABM Treaty on development under the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) program 
of strategic defenses, including comprehen- 
sive strategic defense systems and more lim- 
ited defenses designed to protect vital mili- 
tary and command and control assets of the 
United States. 

(2) A comparison (based on the analysis 
made under paragraph (1)) of the research 
and development programs that could be 
pursued under the SDI program under the 
limitations applicable under the restrictive 
interpretation of the 1972 ABM Treaty, 
under the less restrictive interpretation of 
such treaty, and under a case in which there 
were no such limitations, including a com- 
parative analysis of— 

(A) the overall cost of such research and 
development programs; 

(B) the schedule of such research and de- 
velopment programs; and 

(C) the level of confidence attained in 
such research and development programs 
with respect to supporting a decision to 
commence full-scale engineering develop- 
ment under such programs in the early-to- 
mid 1990s. 
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(3) A list of options for the SDI program, 
assuming that there are no limitations in 
force under the 1972 ABM Treaty, that meet 
one or more of the following objectives: 

(A) Reduction of overall development cost. 

(B) Advancement of the schedule for 
making a decision to commence full-scale 
engineering development. 

(C) Increase in the level of confidence in 
the results of the research by the original 
scheduled date for the commencement of 
full-scale development. 

(4) An analysis of how rapidly, in the ab- 
sence of limitations under the 1972 ABM 
Treaty, the Soviet Union could deploy a na- 
tionwide anti-ballistic missile defense of 
military and nonmilitary targets and the 
consequences of such a deployment. The 
analysis should include an assessment of the 
following: 

(A) The effect of such deployment on the 
confidence of the United States that, should 
deterrence that depends increasingly on de- 
fensive forces fail, the planned strategic nu- 
clear forces of the United States would be 

t to hold assets that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union value at risk following a 
first strike by the Soviet Union against the 
United States. 

(B) The changes that must be made to the 
strategic offensive forces of the United 
States to hold assets that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union value at risk in the presence of 
strategic defenses. The analysis should in- 
clude both the cost of those changes and the 
time period scale over which they could be 
accomplished. 

(C) The consistency of the required 
changes to United States strategic offensive 
forces of the United States described under 
subparagraph (B) with the current United 
States negotiating position in the Strategic 
Arms Reduction (START) negotiations. 

(D) The degree to which crisis stability 
would be affected during the transition 
period between the appearance of nation- 
wide anti-ballistic missile defenses by both 
the United States and the Soviet Union and 
the completion of the changes that the 
United States would. make to its strategic of- 
fensive forces in response to such defenses 
by the Soviet Union. 

(5) An analysis of the effect on deterrence 
of nuclear conflict if both the United States 
and Soviet Union deploy strategic defenses 
of comparable capability, considering both 
less capable and highly capable strategic de- 
fenses, as well as appropriate transition 
issues (including the effect on deterrence of 
the potential vulnerability of strategic de- 
fenses). 

(c) DEADLINE FOR REPORT.—The report 
under subsection (a) shall be submitted not 
later than March 1, 1988. 

(d) REPORT CLASSIFICATION.—The report 
under subsection (a) shall be submitted in 
both c and unclassified versions. 

(e) 1972 ABM Treaty DEFINED.—In this sec- 
tion, the term “1972 ABM Treaty” means the 
Treaty Between the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics on the Limitation of Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
siles, signed at Moscow on May 26, 1972. 

ВЕС. 234. REPORT ON ALLOCATION OF FY88 FUNDING 

(a) In GENERAL.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services and on Appropriations of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the allocation of funds appropri- 
ated for the Strategic Defense Initiative for 
fiscal year 1988. The report shall set out the 
amount of such funds allocated for each pro- 
gram, project, or activity of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative within each appropriation 
account. 
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(b) DEADLINE FOR REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
not later than 90 days after the date of the 
enactment of legislation appropriating 
Sunds for the Strategic Defense Initiative for 
fiscal year 1988. 

PART D—B-1B BOMBER PROGRAM 
SEC. 241. FISCAL YEAR 1988 FUNDING LIMITATION 

Of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 201 for fiscal year 1988, not more than 
$375,672,000 shall be available for research, 
development, test, апа evaluation for the B- 
1B bomber program. 

SEC. 242. DEFENSIVE AVIONICS TEST AND EVALUA- 
TION PROGRAM 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR  PROGRAM.—(1) 
During fiscal years 1988 and 1989, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall develop and conduct a 
comprehensive program for the systematic 
testing of the defensive avionics system of 
the B-1B aircraft. 

(2) Not later than 30 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary shall 
submit to the congressional defense commit- 
tees a detailed plan for such testing during 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. Such plan shall 
include— 

(A) the planned test schedule for each of 
the various components of the defensive avi- 
onics system, tested singly and in combina- 
tion with other components of the defensive 
and offensive avionics systems; 

(B) the objectives of each of the planned 
tests and the criteria that will be used to de- 
termine whether each such test is successful, 
partially-successful, or unsuccessful; and 

(C) how those scheduled tests can be used 
to estimate the capability of the B-1B to 
penetrate Soviet air defenses, including both 
single and multiple threats. 

(b) LIMITATION ON OBLIGATION OF FuNDS.—If 
the report required under subsection (a)(2) 
is not submitted to the congressional defense 
committees by the deadline stated in that 
subsection for the submission of such report, 
then none of the funds referred to in section 
241 may be expended for the B-1B bomber 
program until the report is received by those 
committees. 

(с) BIMONTHLY STATUS REPORTS.—Begin- 
ning on February 1, 1988, and every two 
months thereafter until October 1, 1989, the 
Secretary of Defense shall submit to the con- 
gressional defense committees a report on 
whether the tests scheduled during the 
period since the preceding report were car- 
ried out when and as planned, and whether 
each of those tests was successful, partially 
successful, or unsuccessful. Each such report 
shall address the capability of the B-1B air- 
craft to meet— 

(1) performance objectives; 

(2) technical and fiscal objectives; and 

(3) significant milestones. 

(d) CONGRESSIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEES 
DEFINED.—For purposes of this section, the 
term “congressional defense committees” 
means the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 

SEC. 243. ASSESSMENT OF CAPABILITIES OF B-1B TO 
PENETRATE ENEMY AIR DEFENSES 

(a) INDEPENDENT ASSESSMENT.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall provide for an inde- 
pendent assessment of the capabilities of the 
B-1B aircraft to penetrate air defenses of 
potential enemies. The Secretary shall ap- 
point a panel of experts from the private 
sector to conduct the assessment and shall 
provide the panel such resources as are nec- 
essary, including technical assistance by 
private contractors, to assist the panel in 
conducting the assessment. Individuals ap- 
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pointed to the panel shall be independent of 
the Air Force and shall have no arrange- 
ments with the Air Force that would consti- 
tute a conflict of interest. 

(b) CONFIGURATIONS To BE CONSIDERED.— 
The panel shall estimate the air defense pen- 
etration capabilities of the B-1B aircraft in 
all of its mission profiles as the aircraft is 
estimated to be configured at each of the fol- 
lowing times: 

(1) Initial operational capability. 

(2) The time the assessment is conducted. 

(3) The completion of the developmental 
test and. evaluation/initial operational test 
and evaluation period during fiscal year 
1989. 

(4) The completion of the baseline modifi- 
cations program during fiscal year 1991. 

(c) THREATS TO BE CONSIDERED.—The panel 
shall estimate the air defense penetration 
capabilities of the B-1B aircraft against the 
threats described— 

(1) in the 1981 joint Office of the Secretary 
of Defense/Air Force Bomber Alternatives 
Study; 

(2) in the 1986 Strategic Bomber Force 
Study; and 

(3) in the most current threat baseline es- 
tablished by the intelligence community. 

(d) COOPERATION WITH PANEL.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall ensure that individuals 
serving on the panel receive the full coopera- 
tion of all components of the Department of 
Defense in carrying out the functions of the 
panel under this section. 

(e) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives— 

(1) an initial report on the assumptions 
that are to be used by the panel in making 
the assessment described in subsection (aJ; 

(2) periodic reports on the development 
and progress of the assessment; and 

(3) the final report of the panel (together 
with such comments as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate) not later than March 1, 
1988. 

(f) Funpina.—Of the amount appropriated 
for research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Air Force for fiscal year 1988, up 
to $1,000,000 of the amount available for the 
B-1B aircraft program shall be available 
only for the conduct of the assessment under 
this section. 

SEC, 244. LIMITATIONS ON AIRCRAFT ENHANCEMENT 
AND MODERNIZATION 

(а) MODERNIZATION RESTRICTED.—Funds de- 
scribed in section 241 may not be used for 
modernization of the B-1B bomber aircraft. 

(b) CONDITIONS FOR ENHANCEMENTS.—The 
Secretary of Defense may not carry out an 
enhancement of the B-1B aircraft unless the 
enhancement is specifically authorized by 
law and funds are specifically appropriated 
for that purpose. If the Secretary submits a 
request for any such authorization and 
funds, the Secretary shall include with the 


request— 

(1) а description of the requested aircraft 
enhancement; 

(2) full justification for the enhancement; 

(3) the total program costs of the enhance- 
ment; and 

(4) the planned schedule for incorporating 
the enhancement into the aircraft. 
SEC, 245, EVALUATION OF FLIGHT TEST PROGRAM 

In order to ensure the adequacy of the pro- 
posed flight test program for the B-1B air- 
craft, the Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation of the Department of Defense 
shall assume the responsibilities and етет- 
cise the authorities of the Director under 
section 138 of title 10, United States Code, 
with respect to the use of funds provided for 
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fiscal year 1988 for such flight test program 
insofar as the use of such funds involves 
operational test and evaluation functions 
(as defined in such section). 
PART E—MISCELLANEOUS 
SEC. 251. COOPERATIVE MEDICAL RESEARCH WITH 
THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Of the amount appropriated pursuant to 
section 201 for the Defense Agencies for 
fiscal year 1988, $20,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for a cooperative medical research 
program to be carried out by the Secretary 
of Defense and the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

SEC. 252. LINCOLN LABORATORY IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT 

(a) MODERNIZATION AND EXPANSION 
PROJECT.—The Secretary of the Air Force is 
authorized to enter into а contract with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology for a 
modernization and expansion project at the 
Lincoln Laboratory compler at Hanscom 
Air Force Base, Massachusetts. The project 
includes construction of, and additions and 
modifications to, research offices, laborato- 
ту spaces, and supporting facilities neces- 
sary to carry out the activities of the Lin- 
coln Laboratory. 

(b) PROJECT COST AND DURATION.—The 
amount obligated under the contract for the 
modernization and expansion project may 
not exceed $135,000,000. The project shall be 
completed in not more than 12 years. Costs 
incurred under the contract may include 
costs of financing charges (including fi- 
nancing charges on amounts provided by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for the project), but may not include a fee or 
profit for the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology or for Lincoln Laboratory. 

(с) FuNDING.—Payments under a contract 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year shall 
be made from appropriations for research 
and development made to the Air Force or to 
any other Federal agency. 

(d) TrrLE.—Title to the facilities, and to as- 
sociated equipment, funded, by such contract 
shall be conveyed to the United States upon 
completion of the project and acceptance of 
the facilities by the Secretary. 

(e) UsE OF FACILITIES.—The right of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to use 
such facilities апа equipment shall be as 
provided by contracts with the United 
States. 

(f) BUDGET AcT.—The authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force to enter into a con- 
tract under subsection (a) shall be effective 
only to such extent or in such amounts as 
are provided in advance in appropriation 
Acts. 

SEC. 253. 8 DN OF NEW HIGH-SPEED PATROL 
А 


The Secretary of the Navy is encouraged to 
(1) evaluate a new 80-foot reconnaissance 
assault and missile boat that has been de- 
signed to project power in coastal, harbor, 
river, and island waterways and on closed 
seas, and (2) consider procuring a prototype 
of such boat for extensive testing and eval- 
uation. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives any report on 
the evaluation of any such boat. 

SEC. 254. PEGASUS ENGINE 

Section 203(b) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public 
Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3838) is repealed. 

SEC. 255. REPORT ОМ MILITARY USE OF NASA 
MANNED SPACE STATION 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
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of Representatives a report on the activities 
planned by the Department of Defense to be 
conducted on or in conjunction with the 
permanently manned space station to be de- 
veloped and operated by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. The 
report shall include a description of— 

(1) those planned activities, including re- 
search projects the Department intends to 
conduct from the space station; 

(2) the eventual applications for which the 
Department intends such research to be 
used; and 

(3) the relationship of those planned ac- 
tivities to activities of the Department of 
Defense for which funds are authorized by 
this Act (including offensive and defensive 
weapons systems) and how such activities 
will be coordinated. 

(b) DEADLINE FOR REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
not later than March 1, 1988. 

SEC. 256. ADVANCED LAUNCH SYSTEM 


(a) REQUIRED PROGRAM PLANS.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may not obligate or expend 
more than $50,000,000 for research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation for any activity 
associated directly or indirectly with the Ad- 
vanced Launch System/Heavy Lift Launch 
Vehicle (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as іле "ALS") program until— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense and the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration enter into an inter- 
agency agreement (A) on the most cost-effec- 
tive design approach for the ALS, and (В) 
on a joint management plan to implement 
the ALS program so as to make maximum 
use of the expertise and the unique testing 
facilities of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, especially with re- 
spect to rocket propulsion systems; 

(2) the Secretary of Defense develops a 
management plan for the ALS program, in- 
cluding identification of the specific roles 
and responsibilities— 

(A) to be filled by the Defense Agencies, the 
Department of the Air Force, and other ap- 
propriate elements of the Department of De- 
Sense; and 

(B) as provided in the interagency agree- 
ment described in paragraph (1), to be filled 
by the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; 

(3) all participants in the ALS program 
enter into a formal cost-sharing agreement 
with respect to that program which— 

(A) identifies the total costs of the pro- 
gram (stated in both current and constant 
dollars); and 

(B) includes the budgetary resources in- 
tended to be dedicated by each participant 
in the program for each of the fiscal years 
1988 through 1992; and 

(4) the Secretary of Defense, with the con- 
currence of the Administrator of the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
submits to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report on the 
ALS program that includes— 

(A) a copy of the agreement described in 
paragraph (1); 

(B) a detailed description of the manage- 
ment plan described in paragraph (2); and 

(C) a copy of the cost-sharing agreement 
described in paragraph (3). 

(b) PAYLOAD Cost GoaL.—Any request for 
proposals issued by the Department of De- 
Sense for the ALS program— 

(1) shall include as a goal а cost per pound 
of payload placed in low earth orbit of $300 
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and 

(2) may not include a request for bids or 
proposals for an interim capability that 
would have a higher cost per pound of pay- 
load than specified under paragraph (1). 
БЕС. 257. SPACE LAUNCH RECOVERY 

(a) TRANSFER OF FUNDS.—Of the funds ар- 
propriated pursuant to section 201 for re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation, a 
total of up to $50,000,000 may be transferred 
from the Army and the Navy to the Air Force 
for activities related to space launch recov- 


ery. 

(b) NOTICE то CONGRESS.—No transfer of 
funds may be made under subsection (а) 
until the Secretary of Defense has notified 
Congress of the proposed transfer and a 
period of 30 days has elapsed after the date 
on which notice of the proposed transfer is 


STUDIES OF NUCLEAR WARHEAD FOR 

ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM 

(a) Funds available to the Department of 
Defense or to the Department of Energy may 
be obligated or expended for studies and 
analyses of the military utility and cost of a 
nuclear warhead option for the Army Tactt- 
cal System (ATACMS). 

(b) No funds тау be obligated or expended 
for the purpose of developing, testing, pro- 
ducing, or integrating nuclear warheads for 
the Army Tactical Missile System (ATACMS) 


unless— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense certifies to the 
Committees on Armed Services о/ the Senate 
and the House of Representatives that the 
Army Tactical Missile System has achieved 
an initial operational capability with 
United States Army units permanently sta- 
tioned in the Federal Republic of Germany; 

(2) such development, testing, production, 
or integration has been specifically author- 
ized by legislation enacted after the date of 
the enactment of this Act; and 

(3) the Secretary of Defense has submitted 
to the Committees on Armed Services and 
Appropriations of the Senate and House of 
Representatives the comprehensive analysis 
required by section 1001 of the options 
available to the United States to preserve an 
adequate theater nuclear capability in 
Europe if a treaty with respect to intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces (INF) is concluded 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

SEC. 259. SELECTION OF HEAVY TRUCK SYSTEM CON- 
FIGURED WITH PALLETIZED LOADING 
SYSTEM 

(а) COMPETITIVE EVALUATION.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall carry out a competitive 
evaluation for a heavy truck system config- 
ured with a palletized loading system. The 
evaluation shall be based on performance 
specifications for nondevelopmental sys- 


(b) Source SELECTION.—After the evalua- 
tion under subsection (a) is completed, and 
not later than 24 months after the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary shall select а 
heavy truck system configured with a palle- 
tized loading system. The Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition shall be the source 
selection authority with respect to the selec- 
tion, and the selection shall be based on a 
hardware competition. The evaluation crite- 
ria for such source selection shall provide 
for equitable consideration of total life-cycle 
costs, including costs of facilitization. 

(c) SITE OF MANUFACTURE AND ASSEMBLY 
LiMITED.—The heavy truck system config- 
ured with the palletized loading system se- 
lected under this section (if procured) shall 
be manufactured and assembled in the 
United States. 
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PART F—SEMICONDUCTOR COOPERATIVE 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 
SEC. 271. FINDINGS, PURPOSES, AND DEFINITIONS 

(а) FiNDINGS,—The Congress finds that it is 
in the national economic and security inter- 
ests of the United States for the Department 
of Defense to provide financial assistance to 
the industry consortium known as Sematech 
for research and development activities in 
the field of semiconductor manufacturing 
technology. 

(b) PURPOSES.—The purposes of this part 
are— 

(1) to encourage the semiconductor indus- 
try in the United States— 

(A) to conduct research on advanced semi- 
conductor manufacturing techniques; and 

(B) to develop techniques to use manufac- 
turing expertise for the manufacture of a va- 
riety of semiconductor products; and 

(2) in order to achieve the purpose set out 
in paragraph (1), to provide a grant pro- 
gram for the financial support of semicon- 
ductor research activities conducted by Se- 
matech. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—In this part: 

(1) The terms "Advisory Council on Feder- 
al Participation in Sematech" ата “Coun- 
cil" mean the advisory council established 
by section 273. 

(2) The term “Sematech” means a consor- 
tium of firms in the United States semicon- 
ductor industry established for the purposes 
of (A) conducting research concerning ad- 
vanced semiconductor manufacturing tech- 
niques, and (B) developing techniques to 
adapt manufacturing expertise to а variety 
of semiconductor products. 

SEC. 272. GRANTS TO SEMATECH 

(a) AUTHORITY To MAKE GRANTS.—The Sec- 
retary of Defense shall make grants, in ac- 
cordance with section 6304 of title 31, 
United States Code, to Sematech in order to 
defray expenses incurred by Sematech in 
conducting research on and development of 
semiconductor manufacturing technology. 
The grants shall be made in accordance with 
а memorandum of understanding entered 
into under subsection (b). 

(b) MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDING.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall enter into a 
memorandum. of understanding with Sema- 
tech for the purposes of this part. The memo- 
randum of understanding shall require the 
following: 

(1) That Sematech have— 

(A) a charter agreed to by all representa- 
tives of the semiconductor industry that are 
participating members of Sematech; and 

(B) an annual operating plan that is de- 
veloped in consultation with the Secretary 
of Defense and the Advisory Council on Fed- 
eral Participation in Sematech. 

(2) That the total amount of funds made 
available to Sematech by Federal, State, and 
local government agencies for any fiscal 
year for the support of research and develop- 
ment activities of Sematech under this sec- 
tion may not exceed 50 percent of the total 
cost of such activities. 

(3) That Sematech, in conducting research 
and development activities pursuant to the 
memorandum of understanding, cooperate 
with and draw on the expertise of the na- 
tional laboratories of the Department of 
Energy and of colleges and. universities in 
the United States in the field of semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing technology. 

(4) That an independent, commercial 
auditor be retained (A) to determine the 
extent to which the funds made available to 
Sematech by the United States for the re- 
search and development activities of Sema- 
tech have been expended in a manner that is 
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consistent with the purposes of this part, the 
charter of Sematech, and the annual operat- 
ing plan of Sematech, and (B) to submit to 
the Secretary of Defense, Sematech, and the 
Comptroller General of the United States an 
annual report containing the findings and 
determinations of such auditor. 

(5) That (A) the Secretary of Defense be 
permitted to use intellectual property, trade 
secrets, and technical data owned and devel- 
oped by Sematech in the same manner as а 
participant in Sematech and to transfer 
such intellectual property, trade secrets, and 
technical data to Department of Defense 
contractors for use in connection with De- 
partment of Defense requirements, and (B) 
the Secretary not be permitted to transfer 
such property to any person for commercial 
use, 

(6) That Sematech take all steps necessary 
to maximize the expeditious and timely 
transfer of technology developed and owned 
by Sematech to the participants in Sema- 
tech in accordance with the agreement be- 
tween Sematech and those participants and 
for the purpose of improving manufacturing 
productivity of United States semiconductor 
firms. 

(c) CONSTRUCTION OF MEMORANDUM OF UN- 
DERSTANDING.—The memorandum of under- 
standing entered into under subsection (b) 
shall not be considered to be a contract for 
the purpose of any law or regulation relat- 
ing to the formation, content, and adminis- 
tration of contracts awarded by the Federal 
Government and subcontracts under such 
contracts, including section 2306a of title 
10, United States Code, section 719 of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. 
App. 2168), and the Federal Acquisition Reg- 
ulations, and such provisions of law and 
regulation shall not apply with respect to 
the memorandum of understanding. 

(d) FuNDING FOR FY88.—Of the amounts 
appropriated to the Defense Agencies for 
fiscal year 1988 for research, development, 
test, and evaluation, $100,000,000 may be 
obligated only to make grants under this 
section. 


SEC. 273. ADVISORY COUNCIL 


(а) ESTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the Advisory Council on Federal Participa- 
tion in Sematech. 

(b) Funcrions.—(1) The Council shall 
advise Sematech and the Secretary of De- 
fense on appropriate technology goals for 
the research and development activities of 
Sematech and a plan to achieve those goals. 
The plan shall provide for the development 
of high-quality, high-yield semiconductor 
manufacturing technologies that meet the 
national security and commercial needs of 
the United States. 

(2) The Council shall— 

(A) conduct an annual review of the ac- 
tivities of Sematech for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent of the progress made by 
Sematech in carrying out the plan referred 
to in paragraph (1); and 

(B) on the basis of its determinations 
under subparagraph (А), submit to Sema- 
tech any recommendations for modification 
of the plan or the technological goals in the 
plan considered appropriate by the Council. 

(3) The Council shall review the research 
activities of Sematech and shall submit to 
the Secretary of Defense and the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives an annual report 
containing a description of the extent to 
which Sematech is achieving its research 
and development goals. 
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(c) MEMBERSHIP.—The Council shall be 
composed of 12 members as follows: 

(1) The Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition, who shall be Chairman of the 
Council. 

(2) The Director of Energy Research of the 
Department of Energy. 

(3) The Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

(4) The Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Economic Affairs. 

(5) The Chairman of the Federal Labora- 
tory Consortium for Technology Transfer. 

(6) Seven members appointed by the Presi- 
dent as follows: 

(A) Four members who are eminent indi- 
viduals in the semiconductor industry and 
related industries. 

(В) Two members who are eminent indi- 
og in the fields of technology and de- 
'ense. 

(C) One member who represents small 
businesses. 

(d) TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP.—Each member 
of the Council appointed under subsection 
(c)(6) shall be appointed for a term of three 
years, except that of the members first ap- 
pointed, two shall be appointed for a term of 
one year, two shall be appointed for а term 
of two years, and three shall be appointed 
poor tne e 

the President at the time of appointment. A 
member of the Council may serve after the 
expiration of the member's term until a suc- 
cessor has taken office. 

(e) VACANCIES.—À vacancy in the Council 
shall not affect its powers but, in the case of 
a member appointed under subsection (c)(6), 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original appointment was made. Any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy for an 
unexpired term shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term. 

(f) QuorumM.—Seven members of the Coun- 
cil shall constitute a quorum. 

(g) MEETINGS.—The Council shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman or a majority of its 
members, 

(h) CoMPENSATION.—(1) Each member of 
the Council shall serve without compensa- 
tion, 

(2) While away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business in the performance of 
duties for the Council, members of the Coun- 
cil shall be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, at rates 
authorized for employees of agencies under 
sections 5702 and 5703 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(i) FEDERAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ACT.— 
Section 14 of the Federal Advisory Commit- 
tee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 2) shall not apply to 
the Council, 

SEC. 274. RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL 


The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall— 

(1) review the annual reports of the audi- 
tor submitted to the Comptroller General in 
accordance with section 272(b)(4); and 

(2) transmit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives his comments of the accuracy 
and completeness of the reports and any ad- 
ditional comments on the report that the 
Comptroller General considers appropriate. 
SEC. 275. miu SEMICONDUCTOR MANUFAC- 


Any export of materials, equipment, and 
technology developed by Sematech in whole 
or in part with financial assistance provid- 
ed under section 272(a) shall be subject to 
the Export Administration Act of 1979 (50 
U.S.C. App. 2401 et seq.) апа shall not be 
subject to the Arms Export Control Act. 
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SEC. 276. PROTECTION OF INFORMATION 

(a) FREEDOM OF INFORMATION ACT.—Section 
552 of title 5, United States Code, shall not 
apply to information obtained by the Feder- 
al Government on a confidential basis 
under section 272(b)(5). 

(b) INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, intel- 
lectual property, trade secrets, and technical 
data owned and developed by Sematech or 
any of the participants in Sematech may 
not be disclosed by any officer or employee 
of the Department of Defense except as pro- 
vided in the provision included in the 
memorandum of understanding pursuant to 
section 272(b)(5). 

TITLE III—OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
PART A—AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
SEC. 301. OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDING 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Funds are hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1988 for the use of the Armed Forces and 
other activities and. agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for expenses, not otherwise 
provided for, for operation and mainte- 
nance in amounts as follows: 


For the Army, $21,540,728,000 
($21,367,928,000). 

For the Navy, $24,864,027,000 
($24,620,427,000). 

For the Marine Corps, $1,887,466,000 
($1,875,066,000). 

For the Air Force, %20,730,084,000 
($20,452, 384,000). 

For the Defense Agencies, $7,424,906,000 
($7,387,475, 000). 

For the Army Reserve, $862,161,000 
($862,161,000). 


For the Naval Reserve, $947,559,000 
($940, 754,000). 

For the Marine Corps Reserve, $70,254,000 
($68,984,000). 

For the Air Force Reserve, $1,014,058,000 
($1,013,858,000). 

For the Army  Nationai Guard, 
$1,883,609,000 ($1,868,570,000). 

For the Air National Guard, $1,980,151,000 
($1,977,414,000). 

For the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, $4,099,000. 

For Defense Claims, $193,574,000. 

For the Court of Military Appeals, 
$3,461,000. 

For Environmental Restoration, Defense, 
$392,800, 000. 

(2) Funds are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1989 for the use of 
the Armed Forces and other activities and 
agencies of the Department of Defense for 
expenses, not otherwise provided for, for op- 
eration and maintenance in amounts as fol- 
lows: 

For the Army, $21,540,728,000. 

For the Navy, $24,864,027,000. 

For the Marine Corps, $1,887,466,000. 

For the Air Force, $20,730,084,000. 

For the Defense Agencies, $7,424,906,000. 

For the Army Reserve, $862,161,000. 

For the Naval Reserve, $947,559,000. 

For the Marine Corps Reserve, $70,254,000. 

For the Air Force Reserve, $1,014,058,000. 

For the Army National Guard, 
$1,883,609,000. 

For the Guard, 
$1, 980,151,000. 

For the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice, $4,099,000. 

For Defense Claims, $193,574,000. 

For the Court of Military Appeals, 
$3,461,000. 

For Environmental Restoration, Defense, 
$392,800,000. 

(b) GENERAL AUTHORIZATION FOR CONTIN- 
GENCIES.—There are authorized to be appro- 


Air National 
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priated for each of fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, in addition to the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated in subsection (a), such 
sums as may be necessary— 

(1) for unbudgeted increases in fuel costs; 
and 

(2) for unbudgeted increases as the result 
of inflation in the cost of activities author- 
ized by subsection (a). 
ВЕС. 302. WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


(а) FISCAL YEAR 1988.—Funds are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1988 for the use of the Armed Forces and 
other activities and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for providing capital for 
working-capital funds in amounts as fol- 
lows: 

For the Army Stock Fund, $215,057,000 
($193,207,000). 

For the Navy Stock Fund, $346,700,000 
($329,400,000). 

For the Air Force Stock Fund, $259,707,000 
($226,007,000). 

For the Defense Stock Fund, $159,750,000 
($132,600,000). 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1989.—Funds are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for fiscal year 
1989 for the use of the Armed Forces and 
other activities and agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for providing capital for 
working-capital funds in amounts as fol- 

For the Army Stock Fund, $215,057,000. 

For the Navy Stock Fund, $346,700,000. 

For the Air Force Stock Fund, 
$259, 707,000. 

For the Defense Stock Fund, $159,750,000. 
SEC. 303. LIMITATION ON THE USE OF OPERATION 

AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS TO PUR- 
CHASE INVESTMENT ITEMS 

(a) ІМ GENERAL.—Purchases of ап item 
during fiscal year 1988, 1989, or 1990 with a 
unit cost equal to or in excess of the invest- 
ment item unit cost (as defined in subsec- 
tion (b)) for such fiscal year may not be 
charged to appropriations made to the De- 
partment of Defense for operation and 
maintenance if purchases of such item 
during the previous fiscal year were charge- 
able to appropriations made to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for procurement. 

(b) INVESTMENT ITEM UNIT CosT.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (а), the term “invest- 
ment item unit cost" means— 

(1) with respect to fiscal year 1988 or 1989, 
$15,000; and 

(2) with respect to fiscal year 1990, $5,000. 


PART B—PROGRAM CHANGES, REQUIREMENTS, 
AND LIMITATIONS 


SEC. 311, AVAILABILITY OF UNITED STATES PROD- 
UCTS AT DEFENSE PACKAGE STORES 
OVERSEAS 
(a) TREATMENT OF WINES.—(1) Chapter 147 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end the following new sec- 
tion: 


"82489. Overseas package stores: treatment of 
United States wines 


“The Secretary of Defense shall ensure that 
each nonappropriated-fund activity engaged 
principally in selling alcoholic beverage 
products in а packaged. form (commonly re- 
ferred to as a ‘package store’) that is located 
at a military installation outside the United 
States shall give appropriate treatment with 
respect to wines produced in the United 
States to ensure that such wines are given, 
in general, an equitable distribution, selec- 
tion, and price when compared with wines 
produced by the host nation. ". 
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(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“2489. Overseas package stores: treatment of 
United States wines. 


(b) REGULATIONS DEADLINE.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall prescribe regulations to im- 
plement section 2489 of title 10, United 
States Code, as added by subsection (а), not 
later than 90 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

SEC, 312. NONAPPROPRIATED-FUND BEER AND WINE 
PURCHASES 


(a) PURCHASES FROM SOURCES WITHIN 
8ТАТЕ.--5есііоп 2488(a)(2) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“purchased for resale on a military installa- 
tion located in the contiguous States”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE | DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to purchases of malt beverages and 
wine after the end of the 60-day period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

SEC. 313. PRICING AT COMMISSARY STORES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Section 2486 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

"(d) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe regulations establishing uniform pric- 
ing policies for merchandise authorized for 
sale by this section. The policies in the regu- 
lations shall— 

"(1) require the establishment of a sales 
price of each item of merchandise at a level 
which will recoup the actual product cost of 
the item (consistent with this section and 
sections 2484 and 2685 of this title); and 

“(2) promote the lowest practical price of 
merchandise sold at commissary stores. 

(2) The heading for section 2486 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 2486. Commissary stores; merchandise that may 
be sold; uniform surcharges and pricing”. 

(3) The item relating to section 2486 in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
147 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“2486. Commissary stores: merchandise that 
may be sold; uniform sur- 
charges and pricing.". 

(b) REGULATIONS DEADLINE.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall prescribe the regulations re- 
quired by section 2486(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, as added by subsection (a), not 
later than 90 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(с) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Sections 
4621 and 9621 of such title are each amend- 
ed— 

(А) by striking out subsection (b); and 

(В) by redesignating subsections (с), (а), 
(е), (f), (g), th), and (1) as subsections (b), 
(c), (d), (е), (f), (g), and (h), respectively. 

SEC. 314. LIMITATION ON ARMY DEPOT MAINTE- 

NANCE FUNDING 

(a) FUNDING REQUIRED FOR ARMY DEPOT 
MAINTENANCE.—Of the funds appropriated or 
otherwise made available to the Department 
of the Army for fiscal year 1988 for depot 
maintenance functions, not less than 60 per- 
cent shall be available for performance of 
depot maintenance functions performed by 
military and civilian personnel of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

(b) DEVIATION AND REPoRT.—(1) If the Sec- 
retary of the Army determines that the re- 
quirement of subsection (a) cannot be met, 
the Secretary may authorize a deviation 
from such requirement. If such а deviation 
is authorized, the Secretary shall promptly 
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submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives а report that— 

(A) fully describes and justifies the devi- 
ation from such requirement; 

(B) states the level of spending that will be 
achieved in lieu of the 60 percent required 
under subsection (aJ; and 

(C) includes a plan for meeting the same 
requirement with respect to funds appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available to the De- 
partment of the Army for fiscal year 1989. 

(2) The report shall be submitted as soon 
as possible after the Secretary authorizes a 
deviation under paragraph (1). 

SEC. 315. CIVILIAN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

(a) PROHIBITION ON MANAGEMENT BY END- 
STRENGTH.—During fiscal year 1988, the ci- 
vilian personnel of the Department of De- 
fense may not be managed on the basis of 
any constraint or limitation (known as an 
“end-strength”) and the management of 
such personnel during that fiscal year shall 
not be subject to any end-strength on the 
number of such personnel who may be em- 
ployed on the last day of such fiscal year. 

(b) WAIVER ОЕ CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CEIL- 
INGS.—Section 115(b)(2) of title 10, United 
States Code, shall not apply with respect to 
fiscal year 1988 or with respect to the appro- 
priation of funds for that year. 

(c) REPORTS.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate апа House of Repre- 
sentatives quarterly reports on the obliga- 
tion of funds appropriated for civilian per- 
sonnel of the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988. Each report shall include— 

(1) for each appropriation account, the 
amounts authorized and appropriated for 
such personnel for fiscal year 1988; and 

(2) for each appropriation account and for 
the entire Department— 

(A) the actual number of such personnel 
employed, and the amount of funds obligat- 
ed for such personnel, as of the end of each 
е year quarter described in the report; 


on) the projected number of such personnel 
to be employed, and the amount of funds 
that will be obligated for such personnel, as 
of the end of fiscal year 1988. 

SEC. 316. REPORT ON OPERATING AND SUPPORT 
COSTS OF MAJOR WEAPONS SYSTEMS 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a report on the op- 
erating and support costs of major weapons 
systems of the Department of Defense. 

(b) MATTERS ТО ВЕ INCLUDED ІМ REPORT.— 
The Secretary shall include in the report re- 
quired by subsection (a) the following: 

(1) An explanation of the reasons why 
there is a positive correlation between the 
increase in dollar value of major weapons 
systems of the Department of Defense and 
the increase in operating and support costs 
of the Department, including— 

(A) how or whether the programming and 
budget process has contributed to the rela- 
tionship; and 

(B) how the relationship applies at more 
detailed levels. 

(2) An examination of the link between op- 
erating and support costs and readiness of 
the Department of Defense. 

(3) An examination of the feasibility of 
providing Congress an annual report on the 
operating and support costs of each major 
weapon system. 

(4) Identification of the specific budget ac- 
counts and appropriations which cover the 
operation and support costs for the major 
weapons systems. 
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(5) An examination of the feasibility of 
treating the operation and support costs of 
each major weapon system as overhead of 
the weapon system, to be automatically in- 
cluded in the budget and appropriation for 
such weapon system. 

(c) DEADLINE.—The report required by sub- 
section (a) shall be submitted no later than 
February 1, 1988. 

SEC. 317. — ON EFFORTS TO MEASURE READI- 


(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a report on the 
status of Department of Defense efforts to— 

(1) identify and measure readiness of the 
Department of Defense; and 

(2) relate such identification and measure- 
ment to the budget process. 

(b) DEADLINE.—The report required by sub- 
section (a) shall be submitted no later than 
February 1, 1988. 

SEC. 318. AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE FREE SHUTTLE 
SERVICE FOR MEMBERS AND FAMILIES 
IN ISOLATED AREAS 

(a) AUTHORITY FOR TRANSPORTATION.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 2632 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

*(a)(1) Whenever the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned determines that 
it is necessary for the effective conduct of 
the affairs of his department, the Secretary 
may provide the transportation described in 
paragraph (2). 

“(2) Transportation that may be provided 
under this subsection is assured and ade- 
quate transportation by motor vehicle or 
water carrier as follows: 

"(A) Transportation among places on а 
military installation (including any subin- 
stallation of a military installation). 

“(В) Transportation to and from their 
places of duty or employment on a military 
installation for persons covered by this sub- 
section. 

“(С) Transportation to and from a mili- 
tary installation for persons covered by this 
subsection and their dependents, in the case 
of a military installation located in an area 
determined by the Secretary concerned not 
to be adequately served by regularly sched- 
uled, and timely, commercial or municipal 
mass transit services. 

“(D) Transportation to and from their 
places of employment for persons attached 
to, or employed in, a private plant that is 
manufacturing material for that depart- 
ment, but only during a war or a national 
2 declared by Congress or the Presi- 

“(3) Except as provided under subsection 
(b)(3), transportation under this subsection 
shall be provided at reasonable rates of fare 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

"(4) Persons covered by this subsection, in 
the case of any military installation, are 
members of the armed forces, employees of 
the military department concerned, and 
other persons attached to that department 
who are assigned. to or employed at that in- 
stallation.”. 

(b) WAIVER OF FARE REQUIREMENT.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of such section is amended— 

(1) by striking out “(2)(A)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(2)”; 

(2) by striking out subparagraph (B) of 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(3) In providing transportation described 
in subsection (a)(2)(A) at any military in- 
stallation, the Secretary concerned may not 
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require a fare for the transportation of mem- 
bers of the armed forces if the transporta- 
tion is incident to the performance of duty. 
In providing transportation described in 
subsection (aJ(2)(C) to and from any mili- 
tary installation, the Secretary 
(under regulations prescribed under subsec- 
tion (aJ(3)) may waive any requirement for 
a fare.” and 

(3) by redesignating subparagraph (C) at 


MENTS.—Subsection (b) of such section is fur- 
ther amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out 
“Transportation may not be provided under 
subsection (а/(2)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Transportation described in sub- 
paragraphs (В), (С), and (D) of subsection 
(a)(2) may not be provided"; 

(2) in paragraph (2) (as designated by sub- 
section (b)(1)), by striking out “transporta- 
tion at any military installation under sub- 
section (aJ(1)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“transportation described in subsection 
(аХ2ХА) at any military installation"; and 

(3) in paragraph (4) (as designated by sub- 
section (b)(3)) by striking out "subsection 
(a)(1)” and inserting in lieu thereof "subsec- 
tion (a)”. 

(d) DEADLINE FOR REGULATIONS.—Regula- 
tions to implement the amendments to sec- 
tion 2632 of title 10, United States Code, 
made by this section shall be prescribed not 
later than 90 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

SEC. 319. OPERATION OF UNITED STATES ARMY 
SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 407 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“§ 4415. United States Army School of the Ameri- 

cas 


"(a) The Secretary of the Army may oper- 
ate the military education and training fa- 
cility known as the United States Army 
School of the Americas. 

“(b) The School for the Americas shall be 
operated for the purpose of providing mili- 
tary education and training to military per- 
sonnel of Central and South American coun- 
tries and Caribbean countries. 

"(c) The fixed costs of operating and 
maintaining the School for the Americas 
may be paid from funds available for oper- 
ation and maintenance of the Army. 

“(d) Tuition fees charged for personnel re- 
ceiving military education and training 
from the school may not include the fired 
costs of operating and maintaining the 
school. 


(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 


“4415. United States Army School of the 
Americas.“ 


(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 4415 of title 
10, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (a), shall take effect as of October 1, 
1987. 

SEC. 330. AUTHORITY TO REPAIR AND MAINTAIN 
CERTAIN MEMORIALS AND HISTORIC 
SITES ON THE ISLAND OF CORREGIDOR 

(а) AurHORITY.—The Secretary of Defense 
may repair and maintain memorial monu- 
ments and historic sites on the Island of 
Corregidor in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines which relate to involvement of the 
Armed Forces of the United States in the 
Philippines. 

(b) ЕҮ88 AUTHORIZATION.—For the purpose 
described in subsection (а), the Secretary 
may use not more than $100,000 of the funds 
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appropriated under section 301 for oper- 

ation and maintenance of the Navy. 

SEC. 321. COMPTROLLER GENERAL STUDY OF CEN- 
SORSHIP OF STARS AND STRIPES 
NEWSPAPER 

(a) Srupy.—The Comptroller General of 
the United States shall conduct a study of 
allegations of censorship by military com- 
manders of the Department of Defense news- 
paper, Stars and Stripes. 

(b) REPORT.—The Comptroller General 
shall transmit to Congress a report on the 
results of such study not later than 90 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
Such report shall include the findings of the 
Comptroller General regarding the validity 
of the allegations and any recommendation 
concerning those allegations which the 
Comptroller General considers to be appro- 
priate, 

SEC. 322. LIMITATION ON OPERATION OF EXISTING 
POSEIDON-CLASS SUBMARINE USS 
ANDREW JACKSON 

Effective as of March 1, 1988, no funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988 or a prior year may be obli- 
gated or expended to overhaul, operate, 
maintain, or deploy the USS Andrew Jack- 
son (SSBN 619). 

PART C—HUMANITARIAN AND OTHER 
ASSISTANCE 

SEC. 331. EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION FOR HU. 
MANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

(a) AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS.—There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for fiscal year 1988 the sum 
of $13,000,000 for the purpose of providing 
transportation for humanitarian relief for 
persons displaced or who are refugees be- 
cause of the invasion of Afghanistan by the 
Soviet Union. Of this sum, not more than 
$3,000,000 is authorized to be used for distri- 
bution of humanitarian relief supplies to 
the non-Communist resistance organiza- 
tions at or near the border between Thai- 
land and Cambodia. 

(b) AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER FUNDS.—The 
Secretary of Defense is authorized to trans- 
fer to the Secretary of State not more than 
$3,000,000 of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to the authorization in this section to 
provide for (1) paying for administrative 
costs of providing the transportation de- 
scribed in subsection (a), and (2) the pur- 
chase or other acquisition of transportation 
assets for the distribution of relief supplies 
in the country of destination. 

(c) TRANSPORTATION UNDER DIRECTION OF 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE.—Transportation 
provided with funds appropriated pursuant 
to the authorization in this section shall be 
under the direction of the Secretary of State. 

(d) MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION ТО BE 
Usep.—Transportation for humanitarian 
relief provided with funds appropriated pur- 
suant to the authorization in this section 
shall be by the most economical commercial 
or military means available, unless the Sec- 
retary of State determines that it is in the 
national interest of the United States to use 
means other than the most economical 
available. Such means may include the use 
of aircraft and personnel of the reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. 

(e) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization in 
subsection (a) shall remain available until 
erpended, to the ertent provided in appro- 
priations Acts. 

(f Reports.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Committees on Armed Services and 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
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tives two reports, one of which shall be sub- 
mitted not later than 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act and the other 
not later than June 1, 1988. Each such 
report shall contain (as of the date on which 
the report is submitted) the following infor- 
mation: 

(1) The total amount of funds obligated for 
humanitarian relief under this section and 
section 331 of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 
99-661; 100 Stat. 3856). 

(2) The number of scheduled and complet- 
ed flights for purposes of providing humani- 
tarian relief under this section and section 
331 of such Act. 

(3) A description of any transfer (includ- 
ing to whom the transfer is made) of excess 
nonlethal supplies of the Department of De- 
Sense made available for humanitarian 
relief purposes under section 2547 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 332. EXTENSION AND CODIFICATION OF AU- 
THORITY OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
70 TRANSPORT HUMANITARIAN 
RELIEF SUPPLIES TO FOREIGN COUN- 


(a) In GENERAL.—Chapter 20 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 


“6402. Transportation of humanitarian relief sup- 
plies to foreign countries 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, and subject to subsection (b), the Sec- 
retary of Defense may transport to any 
country, without charge, supplies which 
have been furnished by a nongovernmental 
source and which are intended for humani- 
tarian assistance. Such supplies may be 
transported only on a space available basis. 

"(b)(1) The Secretary may not transport 
supplies under subsection (a) unless the Sec- 
retary determines that— 

"(A) the transportation of such supplies is 
consistent with the foreign policy of the 
United States; 

"(B) the supplies to be transported are 
suitable for humanitarian purposes and are 
in usable condition; 

“(С) there is a legitimate humanitarian 
need for such supplies by the people for 
whom they are intended; 

“(р) the supplies will in fact be used for 
humanitarian purposes; and 

“(Е) adequate arrangements have been 
made for the distribution of such supplies in 
the destination country. 

“(2) The President shall establish proce- 
dures for making the determinations re- 
quired under paragraph (1). Such proce- 
dures shall include inspection of supplies 
before acceptance for transport. 

“(3) It shall be the responsibility of the 
donor to ensure that supplies to be trans- 
ported under this section are suitable for 
transport. 

"(c)(1) Supplies transported under this 
section may be distributed by an agency of 
the United States Government, a foreign 
government, an international organization, 
or a private nonprofit relief organization. 

“(2) Supplies transported under this sec- 
tion may not be distributed, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any individual, group, or organi- 
zation engaged in a military or paramili- 
tary activity. 

d) At the end of each six-month period, 
the Secretary of State shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and the Committees 
on Armed Services and Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives a report identi- 
fying the origin, contents, destination, and 
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disposition of all supplies transported under 
this section during such six-month period.”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
401 of such title is amended— 

(A) by striking out the section heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“§ 401, Humanitarian and civic assistance provided 

in conjunction with military operations”; 

(В) in subsection (а)-- 

(i) by inserting “(1)” after “(a)”; and 

(ii) by redesignating clauses (1) and (2) as 
clauses (A) and (B); and 

(С) by redesignating subsections (b) and 
(c) as paragraphs (2) and (3), respectively. 

(2) Section 402 of such title (as in effect on 
the day before the date of the enactment of 
this section) is amended— 

(A) by striking out the section heading; 


and 

(B) by designating the text following such 
heading as subsection (b). 

(3) Section 403 of such title is amended— 

(A) by striking out the section heading; 

(B) by redesignating subsection (a) as sub- 
section (c)(1); апа 

(C) by redesignating subsection (b) as 
paragraph (2). 

(4) Sections 404, 405, and 406 of such title 
are amended— 

(A) by striking out the section headings; 
and 

(B) by designating the text following such 
headings as subsections (d), (е), and (f), re- 
spectively. 

(5) Section 401 of such title (as amended 
by this subsection) is further amended by 
striking out “chapter” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section”. 

(6) The chapter heading and table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such chapter are 
amended to read as follows: 

"CHAPTER 20—HUMANITARIAN AND OTHER 
ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 

“401. Humanitarian and civic assistance 
provided in conjunction with 
military operations. 

“402. Transportation of humanitarian relief 
supplies to foreign countries. 

(с) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The tables of 
chapters at the beginning of subtitle A of 
title 10, United States Code, and at the be- 
ginning of part I of such subtitle are each 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
chapter 20 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“20. Humanitarian and Other Assist- 


(d) FIRST REPORT DEADLINE.—The first 
report under section 402(d) of title 10, 
United States Code, as added by subsection 
(a), shall be submitted not more than sir 
months after the date on which the most 
recent report was submitted under section 
1540(e) of the Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-525; 98 
Stat. 2638). 

TITLE IV—PERSONNEL AUTHORIZATIONS 

FOR FISCAL YEARS 1988 AND 1989 
РАЕТ A—ACTIVE FORCES 
SEC, 401. END STRENGTHS FOR ACTIVE FORCES 

(a) Fiscat YEAR 1988.—The Armed Forces 
are authorized strengths for active duty per- 
sonnel as of September 30, 1988, as follows: 

(1) The Army, 780,900. 

(2) The Navy, 593,200. 

(3) The Marine Corps, 199,600. 

(4) The Air Force, 598,700. 

(b) Fiscal YEAR 1989.—The Armed Forces 
are authorized strengths for active duty per- 
sonnel as of September 30, 1989, in the same 
numbers as specified in subsection (a). 
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SEC. 402. STRENGTH OF ACTIVE-DUTY OFFICER 
CORPS 


(а) AUTHORITY TO INCREASE FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1988.—Subject to subsection (b), the 
Secretary of Defense may increase by not 
more than 1 percentage point (to not more 
than 98 percent) the percentage limitation 
prescribed in section 403(a) of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3859) ap- 
plicable to the total number of commis- 
sioned officers of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps that may be serving on 
active duty as of September 30, 1988. 

(b) CERTIFICATION AND REPORT.—The Secre- 
tary may exercise the authority under sub- 
section (a) only if— 

(1) the Secretary makes a determination 
that such increase is necessary in order to 
avoid severe personnel management prob- 
lems in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps during fiscal year 1988 and 
certifies such determination to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; and 

(2) the Secretary submits to those Commit- 
tees with such certification a report provid- 
ing legislative recommendations for tempo- 
rary changes in chapter 36 of title 10, United 
States Code, and other provisions of law en- 
acted by the Defense Officer Personnel Man- 
agement Act (Public Law 96-513) that the 
Secretary considers necessary in order to 
implement the required officer reductions 
under such section 403 with the least possi- 
ble adverse effect on the Armed Forces. 

(с) REALLOCATION OF REDUCTIONS.—(1) If 
the Secretary exercises the authority under 
subsection (a/ 

(A) in lieu of the total number of commis- 
sioned officers serving on active duty as pre- 
scribed in the table in section 403(a) of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987, the total number of com- 
missioned officers serving on active duty in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps as of September 30, 1989, may not 
exceed the number equal to 96 percent of the 
total number of such officers serving оп 
active duty as of September 30, 1986; and 

(B) the total number of commissioned offi- 
cers serving on active duty in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps as of 
September 30, 1990, may not exceed the 
number equal to 94 percent of the total 
number of such officers serving on active 
duty as of September 30, 1986. 

(2) In computing the authorized. strength 
of comm Officers under paragraph 
(1), officers in the categories described in 
section 403(b) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 shall be 
excluded, 


SEC. 403. REDUCTION IN AUTHORIZATION BASED ON 
SAVINGS 


Amounts authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1988 for military personnel of 
the Department of Defense are reduced, by 
reason of savings attributable to reductions 
during fiscal year 1987 in the number of 
commissioned on active duty re- 
quired by section 403(a) of National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 
(Public Law 99-661), as follows: 

(1) For “Military Personnel, Army”, 
$49,438,000. 

(2) For 
$46,461,000. 

(3) For “Military Personnel, Air Force”, 
$50,057,000. 

(4) For “Military Personnel, Marine 
Corps”, $9,080,000. 


“Military Personnel, Navy”, 
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Part B—RESERVE FORCES 
SEC. 411. END STRENGTHS FOR SELECTED RESERVE 

(a) FISCAL YEAR 1988.—The Armed Forces 
are authorized strengths for Selected Reserve 
personnel of the reserve components as of 
September 30, 1988, as follows: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 457,270. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 324,300. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 152,600. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 43,600. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 115,900. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 82,400. 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 14,000. 

(b) FISCAL YEAR 1989.—The Armed Forces 
are authorized strengths for Selected Reserve 
personnel of the reserve components as of 
September 30, 1989, in the same numbers as 
specified in subsection (aJ. 

(c) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Defense may vary an end strength pre- 
scribed by subsection (a) or subsection (b) 
by not more than 4 percent. 

(d) ADJUSTMENTS.—The end strengths pre- 
scribed by subsections (a) and (b) for the Se- 
lected Reserve of any reserve component 
shall be proportionately reduced by— 

(1) the total authorized strength of units 
organized to serve as units of the Selected 
Reserve of such component which are on 
active duty (other than for training) at the 
end of the fiscal year; and 

(2) the total number of individual mem- 
bers not in units organized to serve as units 
of the Selected Reserve of such component 
who are on active duty (other than for train- 
ing or for unsatisfactory participation in 
training) without their consent at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Whenever such units or such individual 
members are released from active duty 
during any fiscal year, the end strength pre- 
scribed for such fiscal year for the Selected 
Reserve of such reserve component shall be 
proportionately increased by the total au- 
thorized strength of such units and by the 
total number of such individual members. 
SEC. 412 END STRENGTHS FOR RESERVES ON 
ACTIVE DUTY IN SUPPORT OF THE RE- 
SERVES 

Within the strengths prescribed in section 
411, the reserve components of the Armed 
Forces are authorized, as of September 30, 
1988, and as of September 30, 1989, the fol- 
lowing number of Reserves to be serving on 
full-time active duty or, in the case of mem- 
bers of the National Guard, full-time Na- 
tional Guard duty for the purpose of orga- 
nizing, administering, recruiting, instruct- 
ing, or training the reserve components; 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 25,725. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 13,329. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 21,991. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 1,945. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 7,836. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 669. 

SEC. 413. INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN 
CERTAIN GRADES AUTHORIZED TO BE 
ON ACTIVE DUTY IN SUPPORT OF THE 
RESERVES 

(a) SENIOR ENLISTED MEMBERS.—(1) The 
table in section 517(b) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


Ma- 
rine 
Corps 


Army Navy "d 


"Grade 


517 175 
2,295 390 


125 
425 


13 
74". 
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(2) Effective on October 1, 1988, that table manner in which such adjustment shall be 


is amended to read as follows: 
“Grade Army Navy ل‎ a 
отсе Corps 
E-9. — 624 180 150 13 
E-8. . 2,350 400 425 74" 


(b) Orricers.—(1) The table in section 
524(a) of such title is amended to read as 
follows: 


185 


(2) Effective on October 1, 1988, that table 
is amended to read as follows: 


"Grade Army Navy оК, A 
Corps 
жаюго 2,600 875 575 110 
Commander. 
L nt 1,250 520 322 75 
Commander. 
Colonel or Navy 348 185 190 25”. 
Captain. 


Part C—MILITARY TRAINING STUDENT LOADS 
SEC. 421. AUTHORIZATION OF TRAINING STUDENT 
LOADS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The components of the 
Armed Forces are authorized average mili- 
tary training student loads as follows: 

(1) The Army: 

(A) 82,503, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 81,320, for fiscal year 1989. 

(2) The Navy: 

(A) 68,993, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 70,044, for fiscal year 1989. 

(3) The Marine Corps: 

(A) 20,341, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 19,873, for fiscal year 1989. 

(4) The Air Force: 

(A) 38,574, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 39,972, for fiscal year 1989. 

(5) The Army National Guard of the 
United States: 

(А) 18,501, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 19,707, for fiscal year 1989. 

(6) The Army Reserve: 

(A) 15,075, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 15,950, for fiscal year 1989. 

(7) The Naval Reserve: 

(A) 2,841, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 2,841, for fiscal year 1989. 

(8) The Marine Corps Reserve: 

(A) 3,970, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 3,977, for fiscal year 1989. 

(9) The Air National Guard of the United 
States; 

(A) 2,508, for fiscal year 1988. 

(B) 2,366, for fiscal year 1989. 

(10) The Air Force Reserve: 

(A) 1,968, for fiscal year 1988. 
(B) 1,965, for fiscal year 1989. 
(b) ADJUSTMENTS.—The average military 
student loads authorized in subsection (a) 
shall be adjusted consistent with the end 
strengths authorized in parts A and B. The 
Secretary of Defense shall prescribe the 


apportioned. 
PART D—APPROPRIATION LIMITATION 
SEC. 431. LIMITATION ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1988 

The total amount appropriated for mili- 
tary personnel of the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1988 may not exceed 
$77,491,000,000 ($77,109,000,000). 

TITLE V—MILITARY PERSONNEL 
SEC. 501. EXTENSION OF AUTHORITY TO MAKE TEM- 
PORARY PROMOTIONS OF CERTAIN 
NAVY LIEUTENANTS 

(a) Two-YEAR EXTENSION.—Section 5721(f) 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
by striking out "September 30, 1987" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "September 30, 1989". 

(b) Savinas PROVISION.—(1) The Secretary 
of the Navy shall provide, in the case of an 
officer appointed to the grade of lieutenant 
commander on or after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act under an appointment de- 
scribed in paragraph (2), that the date of 
rank of such officer under that appointment 
shall be the date of rank that would have ap- 
plied to the appointment had the authority 
referred to in that paragraph not lapsed. 

(2) An appointment referred to in para- 
graph (1) is an appointment under section 
5721 of title 10, United States Code, that (as 
determined by the Secretary of the Navy) 
would have been made during the period be- 
ginning on October 1, 1987, and ending on 
the date of the enactment of this Act had the 
authority to make appointments under that 
section not lapsed during such period. 

SEC. 502. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN RESERVE OFFICER 
MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 

(a) GRADE DETERMINATION AUTHORITY FOR 
RESERVE MEDICAL OFFICERS.—Sections 
3359(b) and 8359(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, are amended by striking out “Septem- 
ber 30, 1987" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"September 30, 1989". 

(b) PROMOTION AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS SERVING ON ACTIVE DUTY.— 
(1) Sections 3380(d) and 8380(d) of such title 
are amended by striking out September 30, 
1987" and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1989”. 

(2) The Secretary of the Army or the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, as appropriate, shall 
provide, in the case of a Reserve officer ap- 
pointed to a higher reserve grade on or after 
the date of the enactment of this Act under 
an appointment described in paragraph (3), 
that the date of rank of such officer under 
that appointment shall be the date of rank 
that would have applied to the appointment 
had the authority referred to in that para- 
graph not lapsed. 

(3) An appointment referred to in para- 
graph (2) is an appointment under section 
3380 or 8380 of title 10, United States Code, 
that (as determined by the Secretary con- 
cerned) would have been made during the 
period beginning on October 1, 1987, and 
ending on the date of the enactment of this 
Act had the authority to make appointments 
under that section not lapsed during such 
period. 


(c) YEARS OF SERVICE FOR MANDATORY 
TRANSFER TO THE RETIRED RESERVE.—Effec- 
tive as of October 1, 1987, section 1016(d) of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1984 (10 U.S.C. 3360 note), is amended 
by striking out “September 30, 1987” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1989”. 
SEC. 503. EXTENSION OF SINGLE-PARENT ENLIST- 

MENT AUTHORITY IN RESERVE COMPO- 
NENTS 

Section 523(d) of the National Defense Au- 

thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public 
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Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3871) is amended by 
striking out “September 30, 1988” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “September 30, 1989”. 
SEC. 504. AUTHORITY TO AWARD DEGREE OF 
MASTER OF LAWS IN MILITARY LAW 
(a) ARMY JUDGE ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S 
ScHooL.—Chapter 401 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new section: 
“84315. The Judge Advocate General's School 
master of laws in military law 


"Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, the Commandant of the 
Judge Advocate General's School of the 
Army may, upon recommendation by the 
faculty of such school, confer the degree of 
master of laws (LL.M.) in military law upon 
graduates of the school who have fulfilled 
the requirements for that degree. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.— The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 

“4315. The Judge Advocate General's School: 
master of laws in military 
law." 


SEC. 505. WITHHOLDING OF STATE AND LOCAL 
INCOME TAXES FOR NATIONAL GUARD 
AND RESERVE DRILL PAY 
Subchapter II of chapter 55 of title 5, 
United States Code, is amended— 
(1) by striking out “do not" in section 
5517(d); and 
(2) by inserting "(other than service de- 
scribed in section 5517(d) of this title)" in 
the third sentence of section 5520(a) after 
"Armed Forces", 
SEC. 506. ONE-YEAR DELAY IN MINIMUM PERCENT- 
AGE OF AIR FORCE ENLISTEES RE- 
QUIRED TO BE WOMEN 
Section 551(a) of the Department of De- 
Jense Authorization Act, 1985 (10 U.S.C. 
8251 note) is amended by striking out 
"fiscal year 1988" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fiscal year 1989". 
SEC. 507. STUDY OF WARTIME MOBILIZATION RE- 
QUIREMENTS OF THE COAST GUARD 
(а) 10-YEAR PLAN -e Secretary of Trans- 
portation shall submit to Congress a plan to 
enable the Coast Guard to meet 95 percent 
of its wartime mobilization requirements by 
September 30, 1998. Such plan shall include 
recommendations with respect to— 
(1) annual increases in authorized end 
strengths for Coast Guard. Selected Reserve 


personnel; 

(2) recruiting and. training resources; and 

(3) equipment and other logistic support 
necessary to enable the Coast Guard to meet 
that requirement. 

(b) DEADLINE.—The plan required by sub- 
section (a) shall be submitted not later than 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

SEC. 508. WEARING OF RELIGIOUS APPAREL BY MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES WHILE 
IN UNIFORM 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 45 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating section 774 as section 
775; and 

(2) by inserting after section 773 the fol- 
lowing new section 774: 

“8774. Religious apparel: wearing while in uniform 

“(a) GENERAL RULE.—Ezcept as provided 
under subsection (b), a member of the armed 
forces may wear an item of religious apparel 
while wearing the uniform of the member's 
armed force. 

“(b) EXCEPTIONS.—The Secretary concerned 
may prohibit the wearing of an item of reli- 
gious apparel— 
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“(1) in circumstances with respect to 
which the Secretary determines that the 
wearing of the item would interfere with the 
performance of the member’s military 
duties; or 

“(2) if the Secretary determines, under reg- 
ulations under subsection (с), that the item 
of apparel is not neat and conservative. 

%% REGULATIONS.—The Secretary con- 
cerned shall prescribe regulations concern- 
ing the wearing of religious apparel by mem- 
bers of the armed forces under the Secre- 
tary’s jurisdiction while the members are 
wearing the uniform. Such regulations shall 
be consistent with subsections (a) and (b). 

“(4) RELIGIOUS APPAREL DEFINED.—In this 
section, the term ‘religious apparel’ means 
apparel the wearing of which is part of the 
observance of the religious faith practiced 


tions at the beginning of such chapter is 

amended by striking out the item relating to 

section 774 and inserting in lieu thereof the 

following: 

"774, Religious apparel: wearing while in 
uniform. 

“775. Applicability of chapter. 

(c) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary concerned 
shall prescribe the regulations required by 
section 774(c) of title 10, United States Code, 
as added by subsection (a), not later than 
the end of the 120-day period beginning on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 509. MILITARY EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD CIVILIAN 
TECHNICIANS 


fa) RELATIONSHIP TO MILITARY PROMO- 
TIONS.—A civilian technician of the Army 
National Guard who is unable to complete 
required training under the Military Educa- 
tion Program for civilian technicians of the 
Army National Guard established on August 
1, 1985, may not be denied a military promo- 
tion solely by reason of the failure to com- 
plete such training if the reason for such 
failure was solely lack of availability of 
training spaces. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than February 15, 
1988, the Comptroller General shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report on the Military Education Program 
referred to in subsection (aJ. The report shall 
describe— 


(1) the cost effectiveness of the program; 
(2) the effect of the program on readiness; 


and 
(3) the effect of the program on the sick 
leave, annual leave, and other benefits of ci- 
vilian technicians of the Army National 
Guard and any resulting effect on their 
morale, 
SEC. 510. REMOVAL OF STATUTORY MILITARY DE- 
PARTMENT CEILINGS ON NUMBER OF 
ROTC SCHOLARSHIPS 
Subsection (h) of section 2107 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 


follows: 

“(h) Not more than 29,500 cadets and mid- 
shipmen appointed under this section may 
be in the financial assistance programs at 
any one time. The Secretary of Defense shall 
determine the number of cadets and mid- 
shipmen appointed under this section who 
may be in the financial assistance programs 
at any one time in each military depart- 
ment. 

SEC. 511. LIMITED AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER AMONG 
SERVICES GRADES ABOVE MAJOR GEN- 
ERAL AND REAR ADMIRAL 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Section 525 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new subsection: 
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“(e)(1) Subject to paragraph (3), the Presi- 
dent— 


“(А) may make appointments in the Army, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in the grade of 
lieutenant general and in the Army and Air 
Force in the grade of general in excess of the 
applicable numbers determined under sub- 
section (b)(1), and may make appointments 
in the Marine Corps in the grade of general 
in addition to the Commandant and Assist- 
ant Commandant, if each such appointment 
is made in conjunction with an offsetting 
reduction under paragraph (2); and 

“(В) may make appointments in the Navy 
in the grades of vice admiral and admiral in 
excess of the applicable numbers determined 
under subsection (5/2) if each such ap- 
pointment is made in conjunction with an 
offsetting reduction under paragraph (2). 

"(2) For each appointment made under 
the authority of paragraph (1) in the Army, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps in the grade of 
lieutenant general or general or in the Navy 
in the grade of vice admiral or admiral, the 
number of appointments that may be made 
in the equivalent grade in one of the other 
armed forces (other than the Coast Guard) 
shall be reduced by one. When such an ap- 
pointment is made, the President shall 
specify the armed force in which the reduc- 
tion required by this paragraph is to be 
made. 

"(3)(A) The number of officers that may be 
serving on active duty in the grades of lieu- 
tenant general and vice admiral by reason 
of appointments made under the authority 
of paragraph (1) may not exceed the number 
equal to 10 percent of the total number of of- 
Лсетз that тау be serving on active duty in 
those grades in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps under subsection (Ы). 

“(B) The number of officers that may be 
serving on active duty in the grades of gen- 
eral and admiral by reason of appointments 
made under the authority of paragraph (1) 
may not exceed the number equal to 15 per- 
cent of the total number of general officers 
and flag officers that may be serving on 
active duty in those grades in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

“(4) Upon the termination of the appoint- 
ment of an officer in the grade of lieutenant 
general or vice admiral or general or admi- 
ral that was made in connection with an in- 
crease under paragraph (1) in the number of 
officers that may be serving on active duty 
in that armed force in that grade, the reduc- 
tion made under paragraph (2) in the 
number of appointments permitted in such 
grade in another armed force by reason of 
that increase shall no longer be in effect.”. 

(b) SAVINGS PRovision.—An officer of the 
Armed Forces on active duty holding an ap- 
pointment in the grade of lieutenant general 
or vice admiral or general or admiral on 
September 30, 1987, shall not have that ap- 
pointment terminated by reason of the nu- 
merical limitations determined under sec- 
tion 525(b) of title 10, United States Code. 
In the case of an officer of the Marine Corps 
serving in the grade of general by reason of 
an appointment authorized by section 
511(3) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 
99-661; 100 Stat. 3869), that appointment 
shall not be terminated except as provided 
in section 601 of title 10, United States 
Code. 

SEC. 512. ADVANCE IN RETIRED GRADE AFTER 30 
YEARS OF SERVICE FOR CERTAIN MEM- 
BERS 

(a) ARMY.—Section 3964 of title 10, United 

States Code, is amended to read as follows: 
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“§ 3964. Higher grade after 30 years of service: 
warrant officers and enlisted members 


“(а) Each retired member of the Army cov- 
ered by subsection (b) who is retired with 
less than 30 years of active service is enti- 
tled, when his active service plus his service 
on the retired list totals 30 years, to be ad- 
vanced on the retired list to the highest 
grade in which he served on active duty sat- 
isfactorily (or, in the case of a member of the 
National Guard, in which he served on full- 
time duty satisfactorily), as determined by 
the Secretary of the Army. 

“(b) This section applies to— 

“(1) warrant officers of the Army; 

“(2) enlisted members of the Regular 
Army; and 

“(3) reserve enlisted members of the Army 
who, at the time of retirement, are serving 
on active duty (or, in the case of members of 
the National Guard, on full-time National 
Guard duty).”. 

(b) Navy AND MARINE Corps.—Chapter 571 
of such title is amended by adding at the 
end the following new sections; 

“$6334. Higher grade after 30 years of service: 
warrant officers and enlisted members 


“(a) Each member of the naval service cov- 
ered by subsection (b) who, after the date of 
the enactment of this section, is retired with 
less than 30 years of active service or is 
transferred to the Fleet Reserve or Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve is entitled, when his 
active service plus his service on the retired 
list or his service in the Fleet Reserve or the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve totals 30 years, 
to be advanced on the retired list to the 
highest grade in which he served on active 
duty satisfactorily, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 

“(b) This section applies to— 

“(1) warrant officers of the naval service; 

"(2) enlisted members of the Regular Navy 
and Regular Marine Corps; and 

“3) reserve enlisted members of the Navy 
and Marine Corps who, at the time of retire- 
ment or transfer to the Fleet Reserve or Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, are serving on active 
duty. 

"(c) An enlisted member of the naval serv- 
ice who is advanced on the retired list under 
this section is entitled to recompute his re- 
tired or retainer pay under formula A of the 
following table, and a warrant officer of the 
naval service so advanced is entitled to re- 
compute his retired pay under formula B of 
that table. The amount recomputed, if not a 
multiple of $1, shall be rounded to the next 
lower multiple of $1. 


“For- Column 2 
mula Column 1 Take Multiply by 

A Retired pay base Тһе retired pay 
as computed multiplier 
under section prescribed in 
1406(d) or 1407 section 1409 of 
of this title. this title for the 

number of 
years creditable 
for his retainer 
or retired pay 
at the time of 
retirement! 

B Retired pay base The retired pay 
as computed multiplier 
under section prescribed in 
1406(d) of this section 1409 of 
title. this title for the 

number of 
years credited 
to him under 


m u 
section 1405 of 
this title. 


M IN comes 1 the retired pay ا‎ 
credit each full month of service that is in ition 
to the number of full years of service creditable to 
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the member as 1/12 of a year and disregard any 
remaining fractional part of a month. 


“9 6335. Restoration to former grade: warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted members 

"Each retired warrant officer or enlisted 
member of the naval service who has been 
advanced on the retired list to a higher com- 
missioned grade under section 6334 of this 
title, and who applies to the Secretary of the 
Navy within three months after his advance- 
ment, shall, if the Secretary approves, be re- 
stored on the retired list to his former war- 
rant officer or enlisted status, as the case 
may be. 

(с) AIR Force.—Section 8964 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“58964. Higher grade after 30 years of service: 
warrant officers and enlisted members 

“(а) Each retired member of the Air Force 
covered by subsection (b) who is retired with 
less than 30 years of active service is enti- 
tled, when his active service plus his service 
on the retired list totals 30 years, to be ad- 
vanced on the retired list to the highest 
grade in which he served on active duty sat- 
isfactorily (or, in the case of a member of the 
National Guard, in which he served on full- 
time duty satisfactorily), as determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

“(b) This section applies to— 

“(1) warrant officers of the Air Force; 

“(2) enlisted members of the Regular Air 
Force; and 

“(3) reserve enlisted members of the Air 
Force who, at the time of retirement, are 
serving on active duty (or, in the case of 
members of the National Guard, on full-time 
duty).”. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Sections 
3965 and 3966(5/(2) of such title are amend- 
ed by striking out “Regular”. 

(2) Section 1406(d) of such title is amend- 


ed— 

(А) by inserting “or 6334” after “6151”; 
and 

(B) by adding at the end of the 
such section the following: 


table in 


“6334 2 
8334." 


of the grade to which the 
ris advanced under section 


(3) Sections 8965 and 8966(b)(2) of such 
title are amended by striking out “Regular”. 

(e) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) The item re- 
lating to section 3964 in the table of sections 
at the beginning of chapter 369 of such title 
is amended to read as follows: 


“3964. Higher grade after 30 years of service: 
warrant officers and enlisted 
members. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 571 of such title is amended by 
adding at the end the following new items: 


“6334. Higher grade after 30 years of service: 
warrant officers and enlisted 
members. 

“6335. Restoration to former grade: warrant 
officers and enlisted mem- 
bers. 


(3) The item relating to section 8964 in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
869 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“8964. Higher grade after 30 years of service: 
warrant officers and enlisted 
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(f) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (c) shall apply 
to any reserve enlisted member who com- 
pletes 30 years of service in the Armed 
Forces before, on, or after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. No person may be paid 
retired pay at a higher rate by reason of the 
enactment of this Act for any period before 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 513. TESTING FOR DRUG, CHEMICAL, AND ALCO- 
HOL USE AND DEPENDENCY BEFORE 
ENTRY INTO THE ARMED FORCES 

(a) MaNDATORY TESTING.—(1) Section 978 
of title 10, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“6 978. Mandatory testing for drug, chemical, and 
alcohol abuse 

“(a) Before a person becomes a member of 
the armed forces, such person shall be re- 
quired to undergo testing for drug, chemical, 
and alcohol use and dependency. 

"(b) A person who refuses to consent to 
testing required by subsection (a) may not 
be accepted for an original enlistment in the 
armed forces or given an original appoint- 
ment as an officer in the armed forces unless 
that person consents to such testing. 

"(c) A person determined, as the result of 
testing conducted under subsection (aJ, to be 
dependent on drugs, chemicals, or alcohol 
shall be— 

“(1) denied entrance into the armed forces; 


and 

“(2) referred to a civilian treatment facili- 
ty. 

d The testing required by subsection (а) 
shall be carried out under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. Those regulations shall apply uniform- 
ly throughout the armed forces.” 

(2) The item relating to that section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
49 of such title is amended to read as fol- 


“978. Mandatory testing for drug, chemical, 
and alcohol abuse. 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION.—(1) The Secretary of 
Defense shall prescribe regulations for the 
implementation of section 978 of title 10, 
United States Code, as amended by subsec- 
tion (a), not later than 45 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The effective date for initation of the 
testing program prescribed by that section 
shall be no later than 180 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

TITLE VI—COMPENSATION AND OTHER 
PERSONNEL BENEFITS 
РАЕТ A—PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


SEC. 601. MILITARY PAY RAISE FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1988 


(а) WAIVER OF SECTION 1009 ADJUSTMENT.— 
Any adjustment required by section 1009 of 
title 37, United States Code, in elements of 
compensation of members of the uniformed 
services to become effective during fiscal 
year 1988 shall not be made. 

(b) THREE PERCENT INCREASE IN Basic PAY 
AND BAS.—The rates of basic pay and basic 
allowance for subsistence of members of the 
uniformed services are increased by 3 per- 
cent effective on January 1, 1988. 

(c) INCREASE IN BAQ.—(1) The rates of 
basic allowance for quarters for members of 
the uniformed services are increased by 6 
percent effective on January 1, 1988. 

(2) If as of January 1, 1988, there has not 
been enacted. legislation as described. in sec- 
tion 3(c), then the percentage increase in the 
rates of basic allowance for quarters for 
members of the uniformed services to take 
effect on that date under paragraph (1) shall 
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be 3 percent (rather than the percentage 
specified in that paragraph). 

(d) THREE PERCENT INCREASE IN CADET AND 
MIDSHIPMAN Pay.—Effective January 1, 1988, 
section 203(c)(1) of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$494.40” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$509.10”. 

SEC. 602. GAO REPORT ON FAIRNESS OF MILITARY 
HOUSING ALLOWANCES 

(a) GAO REVIEW.—The Comptroller Gener- 
al shall review the following: 

(1) The military housing allowance system 
as it pertains to dual-service couples and di- 
vorced members of the uniformed services. 
For purposes of the review, a dual-service 
couple is a married couple of which both 
spouses are members of a uniformed service 
serving on active duty. 

(2) All studies previously conducted by the 
Department of Defense on the military hous- 
ing allowance system, including the legisla- 
tive history of the existing provisions of law 
providing for the basic allowance for quar- 
ters and the variable housing allowance (37 
U.S.C. 403 and 403a). 

(b) REPORT.—The Comptroller General 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report on the review conduct- 
ed under subsection (a). The report shall in- 
clude recommendations for appropriate 
changes in legislation and regulations to 
promote fairness in— 

(1) the compensation for military housing 
of a dual-service couple in comparison to 
the compensation for military housing of a 
married couple of which one spouse is a 
member of a uniformed service serving on 
active duty and the other spouse is a civil- 
tan; and 

(2) the compensation for military housing 
of divorced members of the uniformed serv- 
ices in comparison to the compensation for 
military housing of other unmarried mem- 
bers of the uniformed services. 

(с) DEADLINE.—The report required by sub- 
section (b) shall be submitted by March 1, 
1988. 

PART B—TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
SEC. 611. ALLOWANCE FOR CIVILIAN CLOTHING 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 7 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(A) by redesignating sections 419 and 420 
as sections 420 and 421, respectively; and 

(B) by inserting after section 418 the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“5419. Civilian clothing allowance 


“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, a member of an armed 
force who is assigned to a permanent duty 
station at a location outside the United 
States is entitled to a civilian clothing al- 
lowance in such amount as the Secretary 
shall determine under regulations if such 
member is required to wear civilian clothing 
all or a substantial portion of the time in 
the performance of the member's official 
duties. A clothing allowance under this sec- 
tion is in addition to any uniform allow- 
ance to which a member is otherwise enti- 
tled under this title.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by striking out 
the items relating to sections 419 and 420 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“419. Civilian clothing allowance. 

“420. Allowances while participating in 
international sports. 

“421. Allowances: no increase while depend- 
ent is entitled to basic рау.”. 

(b) ErFECTIVE DATE.—Section 419 of title 
37, United States Code, as added. by subsec- 
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tion (a), shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act. No member may be 
paid a clothing allowance under such sec- 
tion for any period before such date. 
SEC. 612. REIMBURSEMENT FOR ACTUAL LODGING 
EXPENSES PLUS PER DIEM FOR МЕМ- 
BERS ENTITLED TO TRAVEL ALLOW- 
ANCES 
(а) REPEAL.—Section 614(b) of the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 3879) is 


repealed. 

(b) New EFFECTIVE Date.—(1) Тһе amend- 
ments made by section 614(a) of the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 shall be implemented by the Secretaries 
concerned (as defined in section 101(5) of 
title 37, United States Code) not later than 
90 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act and shall apply with respect to 
travel performed on or after the date of im- 


plementation. 

(2) Section 8(а) of the Defense Technical 
Corrections Act of 1987 (Public Law 100-26; 
101 Stat. 284) is amended by striking out 
and such amendments shall be effective as 
provided in section 614(b) of the Defense Au- 
thorization Act”. 

SEC. 613. AUTHORIZATION TO PAY DISLOCATION AL- 
LOWANCE IN ADVANCE 

Section 407 of title 37, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(f) An allowance payable under this sec- 
tion may be paid in advance.”. 

SEC. 614. TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCE TO EN- 
COURAGE VOLUNTARY EXTENSIONS OF 
TOURS OF DUTY IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 7 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 411f the following new section: 
“84119. Travel and transportation allowances: 

transportation incident to voluntary extensions 

of overseas tours of duty 

“(а) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary concerned, a member of a uni- 
formed service who— 

“(1) is stationed outside the United States; 


and 

“(2) voluntarily agrees to extend his over- 
seas tour of duty for a period equal to at 
least one-half of the overseas tour prescribed 
for his permanent duty station; 
is entitled to the transportation allowance 
described in subsection (b) for himself and 
each dependent who is authorized to, and 
does, accompany him. 

"(b) The tra: allowance author- 
ized by subsection (a) is an allowance pro- 
vided— 


“(1) in connection with authorized. leave; 
and 

“(2) for the cost of transportation— 

rom а member's permanent duty sta- 
tion to a place approved by the Secretary 
concerned and from that place to his perma- 
nent duty station; or 

“(B) from a member’s permanent duty sta- 
tion to a place no farther distant than his 
home of record (if he is a member without 
dependents) and from that place to his per- 
manent duty station. 

“(с) The transportation allowance author- 
ized by subsection (a) may not be provided 
to an enlisted member who, with respect to 
an extension of duty described in subsection 
(a)— 

“(1) elects to receive special pay under sec- 
tion 314 of this title for duty performed 
during such extension of duty; or 

“(2) elects to receive rest and recuperative 
absence or transportation at Government 
expense, or any combination thereof, under 
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section 705 of title 10 for such extension of 
duty. 

"(d) The authority under this section shall 

expire on October 1, 1989.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 4117 the fol- 
lowing new item: 

"411g. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances; transportation incident 
to voluntary extensions of over- 
seas tours of duty.”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Section 411g of title 
37, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (а), shall apply with respect to agree- 
ments to extend overseas tours of duty made 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) GAO REVIEW AND REPORT.—(1) The 
Comptroller General shall review implemen- 
tation of section 411g of such title after such 
section has been in effect for one year, for 
the purpose of comparing— 

(A) the total cost to the Department of De- 
fense of the transportation allowance al- 
lowed under such section; with 

(B) the total cost that would have been in- 
curred by the Department of Defense over 
such period if such section had not been in 
effect, including the costs of more frequent 
moves by members in connection with per- 
manent station changes. 

(2) The Comptroller General shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on such review no later than March 1, 
1989. 

(d) CLARIFICATION OF TYPE OF LEAVE FOR 
WHICH CERTAIN TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCE 
IS GRANTED.—(1) Subsection (a)(2) of section 
411b of such title is amended by striking out 
"the first time the member is granted leave." 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
"the time the member is first granted leave— 

“(A) which is to be taken away from the 
member's permanent duty station; and 

“(B) for which a travel and transportation 
allowance is not otherwise authorized. ". 

(2) The heading of such section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“84115. Travel and transportation allowances: 
travel performed in connection with leave be- 
tween consecutive overseas tours". 

'(3) The item relating to such section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
7 of such title is amended to read as follows: 
"411b. Travel and transportation allow- 

ances; travel performed in con- 
nection with leave between 
consecutive overseas tours. 


SEC. 615. TRANSPORTATION OF FAMILY MEMBERS OF 
SERIOUSLY ILL OR INJURED MEMBER 
(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 7 of title 37, 

United States Code, is amended by inserting 

after section 411g, as added by section 614, 

the following new section: 

"8411h. Travel and transportation allowances: 
transportation of family members incident to the 
serious illness or injury of members 
"(a)(1) Under uniform regulations pre- 

scribed by the Secretaries concerned, trans- 

portation described in subsection (c) may be 
provided for not more than two family mem- 

bers of a member described in paragraph (2) 

if the attending physician or surgeon and 

the commander or head of the military med- 
ical facility exercising military control over 
the member determine that the presence of 
the family member is necessary for the mem- 
ber's health and welfare. 

“(2) A member referred to in paragraph (1) 
is a member of the uniformed services who— 

“(A) is serving on active duty; 
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“(В) is seriously ill or seriously injured; 
and 

“(C) is hospitalized in a medical facility 
in or outside the United States. 

“(b)(1) Іп this section, the term ‘family 
member’, with respect to a member, means— 

“(A) the member’s spouse; 

“(B) children of the member (including 
stepchildren, adopted children, and illegit- 
imate children); 

“(C) parents of the member or persons in 
loco parentis to the member, as provided in 
paragraph (2); and 

“(D) siblings of the member. 

"(2) Parents of a member or persons in 
loco parentis to a member include fathers 
and mothers through adoption and persons 
who stood in loco parentis to the member for 
а period. not less than one year immediately 
before the member entered the uniformed 
service. However, only one father and one 
mother or their counterparts in loco paren- 
tis may be recognized in any one case. 

“(с) The transportation authorized by sub- 
section (a) is round-trip transportation be- 
tween the home of the family member and 
the location of the medical facility in which 
the member is hospitalized. 

"(d)(1) The transportation authorized by 
subsection (a) may be provided by any of the 
following means: 

“(A) Transportation in-kind. 

“(B) A monetary allowance in place of 
transportation in-kind at a rate to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretaries concerned. 

“(C) Reimbursement for the commercial 
cost of transportation. 

“(2) An allowance payable under this sub- 
section may be paid in advance. 

“(3) Reimbursement payable under this 
subsection may not exceed the cost of gov- 
ernment-procured commercial round-trip 
air travel. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 4110 (as 
added by section 614) the following new 
item: 

“411һ. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: transportation of family 
members incident to the seri- 
сез. illness or injury of mem- 


(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The authority to pro- 
vide transportation or to pay transporta- 
tion expenses under section 411h of title 37, 
United States Code, as added by subsection 
(a), shall be effective only with respect to 
travel that occurs on or after the effective 
date of regulations prescribed under such 
section. 

SEC. 616. AUTHORITY TO TRANSPORT VEHICLES 
LEASED BY MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 

fa) PCS Moves.—Section 2634 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “or leased” after “owned” 
both places it appears in the matter in sub- 
section (a) preceding paragraph (1); and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection: 

“(е) The Secretary of Defense (and the Sec- 
retary of Transportation with respect to the 
Coast Guard when it is not operating as a 
service in the Navy) may prescribe regula- 
tions limiting those leased motor vehicles 
that may be transported pursuant to this 
section based upon the length of the lease 
and other terms and conditions of the lease 
that the Secretary considers appropriate. 

(b) OTHER Moves.—Section 406(h)(1)(B) of 
title 37, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting “or leased’ after “owned”. 
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SEC, 617. REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRAVEL AND TRANS- 
PORTATION EXPENSES WHEN ACCOM- 
PANYING MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 

(a) MEMBERS OF THE ARMED FORCES.—Sec- 
tion 404 of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(h)(1) Subject to paragraph (2), a member 
of the armed forces accompanying a Member 
of Congress or a congressional employee on 
official travel may be authorized reimburse- 
ment for actual travel and transportation 
expenses incurred for such travel. 

“(2) The reimbursement authorized іп 
paragraph (1) may be paid— 

“(A) at a rate that does not exceed the rate 
approved for official Congressional travel; 
and 

“(B) only when the travel of the member is 
directed or approved by the Secretary of De- 
Sense or the Secretary concerned. 

“(3) In this subsection: 

“(A) The term ‘Member of Congress’ means 
a member of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Resident Commission- 
er from Puerto Rico. 

“(В) The term ‘congressional employee’ 
means an employee of a Member of Congress 
or an employee of Congress. 


lor 
less Over I Over 2 Over 3 


(b) CAREER SEA Pay PREMIUM.—Subsection 
(c) of such section is amended by inserting 
"(other than an enlisted member in a pay 
grade above E-4 with more than five years 
of sea duty)" after "sea duty" the first place 
it appears. 

(c) DEFINITION OF SEA DUuTY.—Subsection 
(d) of such section is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(4)(1) In this section, the term ‘sea duty’ 
means duty performed by a member— 

“(A) while permanently or temporarily as- 
signed to a ship, ship-based staff, or ship- 
based aviation unit and while serving on a 
ship the primary mission of which is accom- 
plished while under way or while serving as 
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(b) Ступлам EMPLOYEES.—(1) Chapter 81 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 


“81591. Reimbursement for travel and transporta- 
tion expenses when accompanying Members of 
Congress 


“(a) Subject to subsection (b), the Secre- 
tary concerned may authorize reimburse- 
ment to a civilian employee who is accom- 
panying a Member of Congress or a congres- 
sional employee on official travel for actual 
travel and transportation expenses incurred 
for such travel. 

"(b) The allowance provided in subsection 
(a) may be paid— 

"(1) at a rate that does not exceed the rate 
approved for official Congressional travel; 
and 

“(2) only when the travel of the member is 
directed or approved by the Secretary con- 
cerned. 

“(с) In this section: 

“(1) The term 'Member of Congress' means 
a member of the Senate or the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a Delegate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Resident Commission- 
er from Puerto Rico. 


“ENLISTED MEMBERS 
“Years of sea duty 
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"(2) The term 'congressional employee' 
means an employee of а Member of 
or an employee of 


Congress. 

"(3) The term 'Secretary concerned' in- 
cludes the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense other than a military department. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“1591. Reimbursement for travel and trans- 
portation erpenses when ac- 
companying Members of Con- 
gress. ”. 

(с) EFFECTIVE DATES.—Subsection (h) of 
section 404 of title 37, United States Code 
(аз added by subsection (а)), and section 
1591 of title 10, United States Code (as 
added by subsection (b)), shall apply with re- 
spect to travel performed after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

Part C—BONUSES AND SPECIAL AND INCENTIVE 

Pays 

SEC. 621. RESTRUCTURING OF CAREER SEA PAY 

(a) RATES.—Subsection (b) of section 305a 
of title 37, United States Code, is amended 


to read as follows: 
"(b) The monthly rates for special pay 
under subsection (a) are as follows: 


$160 $160 $160 $60 $160 $160 $160 $160 $160 $160 $160 #160 $160 
170 315 325 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 350 
170 315 325 350 350 365 365 365 380 395 410 425 450 
190 350 350 375 390 400 400 410 420 450 475 500 500 
190 350 350 375 390 400 400 410 420 450 475 500 520 
190 350 350 375 390 400 400 410 420 450 475 520 520 
“WARRANT OFFICERS 
“Years of sea duty 
Over 4 Over5 Over 6 Over? Over s Over 9 10 11 12 13 16 18 20 
$170 $175 $200 $250 $270 $300 $325 $325 $340 $360 $375 $375 $375 
170 260 265 265 270 310 340 340 375 400 400 400 400 
170 270 280 285 290 310 350 375 400 425 425 450 450 
170 290 310 310 310 310 350 375 400 450 450 500 500 
“OFFICERS 
“Years of sea duty 

Over6 Over7  Over8  Over9 Over 10 Over 11 Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 20 
$190 $195 $205 $215 $225 $225 $240 $250 $260 $270 $280 
190 195 205 215 225 225 240 250 260 270 280 
190 195 205 215 225 225 240 260 270 280 290 
205 215 220 220 225 225 240 270 280 290 300 
225 230 245 250 260 265 265 285 300 315 340 
240 255 265 280 290 300 310 325 340 355 380”. 
a member of the off-crew of a two-crewed while serving on a ship on which the 
submarine; or member would be entitled, during a period 
“(B) while permanently or temporarily as- that the ship is away from its homeport, to 
signed to a ship or ship-based staff and receive sea pay by reason of paragraph 

while serving on a ship the primary mission (1/В). 


of which is normally accomplished while in 
port, but only during a period that the ship 
is away from its homeport. 

“(2) For the purpose of determining the 
years of sea duty with which a member may 
be credited for purposes of this section, the 
term 'sea duty' also includes duty performed 
on or after the effective date specified in sec- 
tion 621(e)(1) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1988 by a 
member while permanently or temporarily 
assigned to a ship or ship-based staff and 


"(3) A ship shall be considered to be away 
from its homeport for purposes of this sub- 
section when it is— 

“(A) at sea; or 

“(B) in a port that is more than 50 miles 
from its homeport.”. 

(d) Save PAY.—A member of the uniformed 
services who at any time during the three- 
month period ending on the day before the 
effective date applicable to that member 
under subsection (e) for the new rates of 
career sea pay is entitled to career sea pay 
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at a rate that is higher than the rate estab- 
lished under such new rates for the member’s 
pay grade and years of sea duty shall be 


tence which may be paid in lieu of the rate 
applicable to the member under the new 
rates of career sea pay shall be the 
under the old rates of career sea pay for 
member’s pay grade as so reduced and 
member’s years of sea duty. 

(е) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) Except as 
ed under paragraph (2), the amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
first day of the first month beginning after 
the date of the enactment of this Act and 
shall apply with respect to duty performed 
on or after that date. 

(2) The new rates of career sea pay that 
are applicable to enlisted members in pay 
grades above pay grade E-4 who have five or 
more years of sea duty and the amendment 
made by subsection (b) shall take effect on 
the first day of the fourth month beginning 
after the effective date specified under para- 
graph (1). In the case of such members, the 
old rates of career sea pay shall remain in 
effect until the new rates take effect under 
the preceding sentence. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of subsec- 
tions (d) and (е); 

(1) The term "career sea pay" means spe- 
cial pay under section 305a of title 37, 
United States Code. 
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(2) The term “old rates”, with respect to 
career sea pay, means the rates of such pay 
AROE OENE CPAT 990 суалине ре 
Ас! 

(3) The term “new rates”, with respect to 
career sea pay, means the rates of such pay 
provided by the amendment made by subsec- 
tion (a). 

SEC. 622, SPECIAL PAY FOR AVIATION CAREER OFFI- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 301b of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out clause (5) of the 
first sentence and all that follows through 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 


thereof the following: 

“(5) has not previously been paid special 
pay authorized by this section; 

“(6) executes a written agreement to 
remain on active duty in aviation service 
for at least one year; and 

“(7) is in an aviation specialty designated 
as critical, 
may, upon the acceptance of the written 
agreement 


te, 
be paid an amount not to exceed $4,000 for 
each year covered by the agreement if the of- 
ficer agrees to remain on active duty for one 
year, two years, or three years, or an amount 
not to exceed $6,000 for each year covered by 
the agreement if the officer agrees to remain 
on active duty for four уеатз.”. 

(2) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) During the period beginning on Oc- 
tober 1, 1987, and ending on September 30, 
1989, an agreement under this section may 
be accepted only— 

“(A) from an officer of the Navy who meets 
the conditions set forth in subsection (а) 
and who has completed fewer than 11 years 
of active duty; and 
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“(B) if the agreement requires the officer 
to remain on active duty in aviation service 
for three years or for four years. 

"(2) An agreement that requires an officer 
to remain on active duty in aviation service 
for sir years may also be accepted during 
such period if the officer meets the condi- 
tions set forth in subsection (a) and has 
completed fewer than eight years of active 
duty. An officer from whom such an agree- 
ment is accepted may be paid an amount 
not to exceed $6,000 for each year covered by 
the agreement. 

(3) Subsection (f) of such section is 
amended by striking out "September 30, 
1987" and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1989". 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) The amendments 
made by subsection (a) to subsections (aJ, 
(е), and (f) of section 301b of title 37, United 
States Code, shall apply to agreements en- 
tered into on or after October 1, 1987, and 
special pay may be paid as if such amend- 
ments were in effect on such date. 

(2) Such amendments shall not affect an 
agreement entered into under such section 
as in effect on September 30, 1987, and the 
provisions of such section as in effect on 
such day shall continue to apply with re- 
spect to such agreement. 

SEC. 623. SUBMARINE DUTY INCENTIVE PAY 


(a) MARINE Corps COVERAGE.—Subsection 
(a) of section 301c of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out "Navy" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “naval serv- 
ice”. 

(b) INCREASED RATES.—Subsection (b) of 
such section is amended to read as follows: 

"(b) A member who meets the requirements 
prescribed in subsection (a) is entitled to 
monthly submarine duty incentive pay as 
follows: 


tion 205 


less Over2  Over3  Over4  Over6 Over8 Over 10 Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over18 Over 20 Over 22 Over 26 

$225 $225 $270 $295 $310 $315 $330 $345 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 

225 225 250 270 295 310 315 330 330 345 345 345 345 

225 225 250 255 265 275 295 310 310 310 310 310 310 

170 175 215 230 245 255 265 265 265 265 265 265 265 

155 155 175 190 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 195 

95 100 170 175 175 175 175 175 175 175 175 175 175 

90 95 95 140 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 

90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 90 

75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 75 

“COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
“Years of service computed under section 205 
“Pay grade 

d 26 Over2  Over3  Over4  Over6  Over8 Over 10 Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over 18 Over 20 Over 22 Over 26 
8355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 

355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 

355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 

355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 540 535 535 410 355 

595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 

595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 

365 365 365 405 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 

355 355 355 390 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 595 

235 235 235 235 235 235 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 

175 175 175 175 175 175 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 

“WARRANT OFFICERS 
“Years of service computed under section 205 
“Pay grade 

y i Over2 Over  Over4  Over6  Over8 Over 10 Over 12 Over 14 Over 16 Over18 Over 20 Over 22 Over 26 
4. #235 $310 $310 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 $355 
— 235 310 310 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 
W-2.——————M 235 310 310 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 
WAL са 235 310 310 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355 355”. 
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(с) EFFECTIVE DATE.—(1) Subject to para- 
graph (2), the amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month beginning after the date of the 
enactment of this Act and. shall apply only 
with respect to duty performed on or after 
that date. 


(2) The amendments made by this section 
shall take effect only if legislation as de- 
scribed in section 3(c) is enacted. 


SEC. 624. DIVING PAY FOR MEMBERS OF RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 304 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended— 


(1) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (е); and 


(2) by inserting after subsection (c) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (а): 


"(d)(1) Under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary concerned and to the extent 
provided for by appropriations, when a 
member of the National Guard or a reserve 
component of а uniformed service who is en- 
titled to compensation under section 206 of 
this title performs diving duty, pursuant to 
orders, such member is entitled to an in- 
crease in compensation equal to 1/30 of the 
monthly special pay prescribed by the Secre- 
tary concerned for the performance of 
diving duty by a member of comparable 
diving classification who is entitled to basic 
pay under section 204 of this title. Such 
member is entitled to the increase— 


“(A) for each regular period of instruction, 
or period of appropriate duty, at which the 
member is engaged for at least two hours, in- 
cluding that performed on a Sunday or holi- 
day; or 


“(B) for the performance of such other 
equivalent training, instruction, duty, or 
appropriate duties, as the Secretary may 
prescribe under section 206(a) of this title. 


“(2) This subsection does not apply to а 
member who is entitled to basic pay under 
section 204 of this title.”. 


(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect on 
the first day of the fourth calendar month 
following the month in which this Act is en- 
acted and shall apply only with respect to 
diving duty performed on or after that date. 


SEC. 625. SELECTIVE REENLISTMENT BONUSES 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) of section 
308(b) of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(1) Bonus payments authorized under 
this section may be paid in either a lump 
sum or in installments. If the bonus is paid 
in installments, the initial payment shall be 
not less than 50 percent of the total bonus 
amount. 


(b) EFFECTIVE Dar. — me amendment 
made by subsection (а) shall apply with re- 
spect to bonuses paid for reenlistment от ет- 
tension of enlistment agreements entered 
into after September 30, 1987. 


SEC. 626. EXTENSION OF ENLISTMENT AND REEN- 
LISTMENT BONUS AUTHORITIES 

(a) FIVE-YEAR EXTENSION OF ACTIVE-DUTY 
Bonuses.—Sections 308(0),  308a(c) and 
308/(с) of title 37, United States Code, are 
amended by striking out “September 30, 
1987” and inserting in lieu thereof “Septem- 
ber 30, 1992”. 
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(b) THREE-YEAR EXTENSION OF RESERVE 
COMPONENT Bownuses.—Sections  308b(g), 
308c(f), 308e(e), 308g(h), 308h(g), and 308i(i) 
of such title are amended by striking out 
“September 30, 1987” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “September 30, 1990”. 


(c) COVERAGE OF PERIOD OF LAPSED AUTHOR- 
ITY.—(1) The Secretary concerned, in іле 
case of any person who during the period be- 
ginning on October 1, 1987, and ending on 
the date of the enactment of this Act would 
have qualified for an agreement with the 
Secretary described in paragraph (2) but for 
the fact that the authority for the payment 
of bonuses provided by that section had 
lapsed, shall pay to that person a bonus 
under the terms of the appropriate section 
specified in that paragraph (and related reg- 
ulations) as in effect on September 30, 1987. 


(2) An agreement referred to in paragraph 
(1) is an agreement with the Secretary for 
the payment of a bonus under section 308, 
3084, . 308b, 308c, 308e, 308f, 3089, 308h, or 
308i of title 37, United States Code. 


PART D—MISCELLANEOUS 


SEC. 631. AUTHORITY FOR CERTAIN REMARRIED 
SURVIVOR BENEFIT PLAN PARTICI- 
PANTS TO WITHDRAW FROM PLAN 


(a) AUTHORITY TO WITHDRAW.—(1) An indi- 
vidual who is a participant in the Survivor 
Benefit Plan under subchapter II of chapter 
73 of title 10, United States Code, and is de- 
scribed in paragraph (2) may, with the con- 
sent of such individual’s spouse, withdraw 
from participation in the Plan. 


(2) An individual referred to in paragraph 
(1) is an individual who— 


(A) is providing coverage for a spouse or 
for a spouse and child under the Plan; and 


(B) remarried before March 1, 1986, and at 
a time when such individual was a partici- 
pant in the Plan but did not have an eligible 
spouse beneficiary under the Plan. 


(b) APPLICABLE PROVISIONS.—An election 
under subsection (а) shall be subject to sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (D) of section 1448(a)(6) 
of title 10, United States Code, except that in 
applying such subparagraph (В) to subsec- 
tion (a), the one-year period referred to in 
clause (ii) of such subparagraph shall extend 
until the end of the one-year period. begin- 
ning 90 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

(c) TREATMENT OF PRIOR CONTRIBUTIONS.— 
No refund of amounts by which the retired 
pay of a participant in the Survivor Benefit 
Plan has been reduced by reason of section 
1452 of title 10, United States Code, may be 
made to an individual who withdraws from 
the Survivor Benefit Plan under subsection 
(а). 


SEC. 632. LAW APPLICABLE TO OCCUPANCY BY 
COAST GUARD PERSONNEL OF SUB- 
STANDARD FAMILY HOUSING UNITS 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2830 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 


(1) by striking out “‘the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department" in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "the Secretary con- 
cerned”; 


(2) by striking out “Subject to” in subsec- 
tion (b) and all that follows through “mili- 
tary department” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(1) The Secretary concerned”; and 

(3) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
the following new paragraph: 
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“(2) The authority to enter into leases 
under paragraph (1) shall be exercised— 


“(A) in the case of a lease by the Secretary 
of a military department, subject to regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Defense; 
and 


“(B) in the case of a lease by the Secretary 
of Transportation with respect to the Coast 
Guard when it is not operating as a service 
in the Navy, subject to regulations pre- 
scribed by that Secretary. 


(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
2801(d) of such title is amended by inserting 
“(other than section 2830)” after “This chap- 
ter". 


(2) Section 475 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended— 


(A) by striking out subsection (b); and 


(B) by redesignating subsections (c) and 
(d) as subsections (b) and (c), respectively. 


SEC. 633. COLLECTION OF AMOUNTS OWED TO SERV- 
ICE RELIEF SOCIETIES FROM FINAL 
PAY OF MEMBERS 


(a) COLLECTION OF AMOUNTS OWED RELIEF 
SociETIES.—Section 1007 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsection: 


"(h)(1) Upon request by a service relief so- 
ciety and subject to paragraph (2) ап 
amount owed by a member of the uniformed 
services to the relief society may be deducted 
from the pay on final statement of such 
member and paid to that relief society. 


“(2) An amount may not be deducted 
under paragraph (1) from the pay of a 
member unless the Secretary concerned 
makes а determination of the amount owed 
in accordance with the regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (c). Any amount 
determined to be owed to a service relief so- 
ciety under this paragraph shall be consid- 
ered an amount that the member is adminis- 
tratively determined to owe the United 
States under subsection (c) and shall be col- 
lectible in accordance with such subsection. 


“(3) The Secretaries concerned shall pre- 
scribe regulations to carry out this subsec- 
tion. 


“(4) In this subsection, the term ‘service 
relief society' means the Army Emergency 
Relief, the Air Force Aid Society, the Navy 
Relief Society, or the Coast Guard Mutual 
Assistance. ”. 


(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 1007 of title 37, United States Code (as 
added by subsection (aJ), shall apply with 
respect to debts incurred by members of the 
uniformed services after the date of the en- 
actment of thís Act. 


SEC. 634. LIMITATION ON RESERVE UNIT AND INDI- 
VIDUAL TRAINING FUNDING FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 


During fiscal year 1988, the amount ap- 
propriated for reserve unit and individual 
training may not exceed $4,644,582,000. 


SEC. 635. EXPANSION OF MILITARY SPOUSE EMPLOY- 
MENT PREFERENCE 


Section 806(b)(2) of the Military Family 
Act of 1985 (10 U.S.C. 113 note), is а 
by striking out “GS-4” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “GS-1”. 
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БЕС. 636. REDUCTION IN AGE FOR NONTERMINATION 
OF SBP SURVIVING SPOUSE ANNUITY 


1450(k)(1) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “60” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “55”. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—The amendment made 
by subsection (a) shall apply as if included 
in the amendments made by section 643(a) 
of the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat, 3886). 

SEC. 637. REGULATIONS 
AND 


Not later than 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall prescribe regulations to establish 
the policy that— 

(1) the decision by a spouse of a member of 
the Armed Forces to be employed or to vol- 
untarily participate in activities relating to 
the Armed Forces should not be influenced 
by the preferences or requirements of the 
Armed Forces; and 

(2) neither such decision nor the marital 
status of a member of the Armed Forces 
should have an effect on the assignment or 
promotion opportunities of the member. 
SEC. 638. TEST PROGRAM FOR REIMBURSEMENT FOR 

ADOPTION EXPENSES 

(a) Test PROGRAM.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall establish a test program under 
which a member of the Armed Forces may be 
reimbursed, as provided in this section, for 
qualifying adoption expenses incurred by 
the member in the adoption of a child under 
18 years of age. 

(b) ADOPTIONS CovERED.—An adoption for 
which expenses may be reimbursed under 
this section includes an adoption by a single 
person, an infant adoption, an intercountry 
adoption, and an adoption of a child with 
special needs (as defined in section 473(c) of 
the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 673(c)). 

(c) BENEFITS PAID AFTER ADOPTION IS 
FiNAL.—Benefits paid under this section in 
the case of an adoption may be paid only 
after the adoption is final 

(d) TREATMENT OF OTHER BENEFITS.—À ben- 
efit may not be paid under this section for 
any expense paid to or for a member of the 
Armed Forces under any other adoption ben- 
efits program administered by the Federal 
Government or under any such program ad- 
ministered by a State or local ment. 

(e) LIMITATIONS.—(1) Not more than $2,000 
тау be paid to a member of the Armed 
Forces under this section for erpenses in- 
curred in the adoption of a child. 

(2) Not more than $5,000 may be paid to a 
member of the Armed. Forces under this sec- 
tion for adoptions by such member in any 
calendar year. 

(f) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe regulations to carry out this section. 

(g) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term "qualifying adoption er- 
penses" means reasonable and necessary ez- 
penses that are directly related to the legal 
adoption of a child, but only if such adop- 
tion is arranged— 

(A) by a State or local government agency 
which has responsibility under State or 
local law for child placement through adop- 
tion; 


(B) by a nonprofit, voluntary adoption 
agency which is authorized by State or local 
law to place children for adoption; or 

(C) through a private placement. 

(2) The term “qualifying adoption er- 
penses" does not include any expense in- 
curred— 
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(A) for any travel performed outside the 
United States by an adopting parent, unless 
such travel— 

(i) is required by law as a condition of a 
legal adoption in the country of the child's 
origin, or is otherwise necessary for the pur- 
pose of qualifying for the adoption of a 


(ii) is necessary for the purpose of assess- 
ing the health and status of the child to be 


(B) in connection with an adoption ar- 
ranged in violation of Federal, State, or 
local law. 

(3) The term "reasonable and necessary ех- 
penses" includes— 

(A) public and private agency fees, includ- 
ing adoption fees charged by an agency in a 
foreign country; 

(B) placement fees, including fees charged. 
adoptive parents for counseling; 

(C) legal fees, including court costs; 

(D) medical expenses, including hospital 
erpenses of а newborn infant, for medical 
care furnished the adopted child before the 
adoption, and for physical eraminations for 
the adopting parents; 

(E) expenses relating to pregnancy and 
childbirth for the biological mother, includ- 
ing counseling, transportation, and mater- 
nity home costs; 

(F) temporary foster care charges when 
payment of such charges is required to be 
made immediately before the child’s place- 
ment; and 

(G) except as provided in paragraph 
(2)(A), transportation expenses relating to 
the adoption. 

(h) EFFECTIVE DATE AND DURATION OF TEST 
PROGRAM.—The test program required under 
this section shall apply with respect to 
qualifying adoption expenses incurred for 
adoption proceedings initiated after Sep- 
tember 30, 1987, and before October 1, 1989. 

TITLE VII—HEALTH CARE PROVISIONS 
ВЕС. 701. SHORT TITLE 

This title may be cited as the “Military 

Health Care Amendments of 1987”. 


Part A—MEDICAL READINESS 


SEC, 711. REVISION OF RESERVE FORCES HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 
(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 105 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 
(1) by striking out the chapter heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


"CHAPTER 105—ARMED FORCES HEALTH 


PROFESSIONS FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 
“Subchapter Sec. 


I. Health Professions Scholarship Program 


“SUBCHAPTER I—HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM FOR 
ACTIVE SERVICE”; 

(2) by striking out “chapter” each place it 
appears in sections 2120, 2123, 2124, and 
2127 and inserting in lieu thereof "subchap- 
ter"; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 

pter: 

"SUBCHAPTER  II-HEALTH  PROFES- 
SIONS STIPEND PROGRAM FOR RE- 
SERVE SERVICE 


"Sec. 
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“2128. Financial assistance; health-care pro- 
fessionals in reserve compo- 
nents. 

“2129. Reserve service: required active duty 
for training. 

“2130. Penalties, limitations, and other ad- 
ministrative provisions. 

“82128. Financial assistance: health-care profes- 

sionals in reserve components 


“(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—For the 
purpose of obtaining adequate numbers of 
commissioned officers in the reserve compo- 
nents who are qualified in health profes- 
sions specialties critically needed in war- 
time, the Secretary of each military depart- 
ment may establish and maintain a pro- 
gram to provide financial assistance under 
this subchapter to persons engaged in train- 
ing in such specialties. Under such a pro- 
gram, the Secretary concerned may agree to 
pay a financial stipend to persons engaged 
in training in certain health care specialties 
in return for a commitment to subsequent 
service in the Ready Reserve. 

“(b) PHYSICIANS IN CRITICAL SPECIALTIES.— 
(1) Under the stipend program under this 
subchapter, the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned may enter into an 
agreement with a person who— 

“(A) is a graduate of a medical school; 

“(B) is eligible for appointment, designa- 
tion, or assignment as a medical officer in 
the Reserve of the armed force concerned; 
and 

“(C) is enrolled or has been accepted for 
enrollment in a residency program for phy- 
sicians in a medical specialty designated by 
the Secretary concerned as a specialty criti- 
cally needed by that military department in 
wartime. 

“(2) Under the agreement— 

"(A) the Secretary shall agree to pay the 
participant a. stipend, in an amount deter- 
mined under subsection (e), for the period or 
the remainder of the period of the residency 
program in which the participant enrolls or 
is enrolled; 

“(B) the participant shall not be eligible to 
receive such stipend before appointment, 
designation, or assignment as a medical of- 
ficer for service іп the Ready Reserve; 

“(С) the participant shall be subject to 
such active duty requirements as may be 
specified in the agreement and to active 
duty in time of war or national emergency 
as provided by law for members of the Ready 
Reserve; and 

"(D) the participant shall agree to serve, 
upon successful completion of the program, 
two years in the Ready Reserve for each 
year, or part thereof, for which the stipend is 
provided, to be served in the Selected Re- 
serve or in the Individual Ready Reserve as 
specified in the agreement. 

"(c) REGISTERED NURSES IN CRITICAL SPE- 
CIALTIES.—(1) Under the stipend program 
under this subchapter, the Secretary of the 
military department concerned may enter 
into an agreement with a person who— 

“(А) is a registered nurse; 

“(B) is eligible for appointment as— 

"(i) a Reserve officer for service іп the 
Army Reserve in the Army Nurse Corps; 

"(ii) a Reserve officer for service in the 
Naval Reserve in the Navy Nurse Corps; or 

"(iii) a Reserve officer for service in the 
Air Force Reserve with a view to designa- 
tion as an Air Force nurse under section 
8067(e) of this title; and 

"(C) is enrolled or has been accepted for 
enrollment in an accredited program in 
nursing in a specialty designated by the Sec- 
retary concerned as a specialty critically 
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“(2) Under the agreement— 

“(А) the Secretary shall agree to рау the 
participant a stipend, in an amount deter- 
mined under subsection (е), for the period or 
the remainder of the period of the nursing 
program in which the participant enrolls or 
is enrolled; 

“(B) the participant shall not be eligible to 
receive such stipend before being appointed 
as a Reserve officer for service in the Ready 


Reserve— 

“i ж the Nurse Corps of the Army от 
Navy, 

И) a as an Air Force nurse of the Air 


Force; 

O) the participant shall be subject to 
such actioe duty requirements as may be 
specified in the agreement and to active 
duty in time of war or national emergency 
as provided by law for members of the Ready 
Reserve; and 

“(D) the participant shall agree to serve, 
upon successful completion of the program, 
two years in the Ready Reserve for each 
year, or part thereof, for which the stipend is 
provided, to be served in the Selected Re- 
serve or in the Individual Ready Reserve as 

in the agreement. 

“(4) BACCALAUREATE STUDENTS IN NURSING 
OR OTHER HEALTH PROFESSIONS.—(1) Under 
the stipend program under this subchapter, 
the Secretary of the military department 
concerned may enter into an agreement 
with a person who— 

“(А) will, upon completion of the program, 
be eligible to be appointed, designated, or as- 
signed as a Reserve officer for duty as a 
nurse or other health professional; and 

“(В) is enrolled, or has been accepted for 
enrollment in the third or fourth year of— 

"(i) an accredited baccalaureate nursing 


program; or 

"(ii) any other accredited baccalaureate 
program leading to a degree in a health-care 
profession designated by the Secretary con- 
cerned as а profession critically needed by 
that military department in wartime. 

“(2) Under the agreement— 

“(А) the Secretary shall agree to pay the 
participant a stipend of $100 per month for 
the period or the remainder of the period of 
the baccalaureate program in which the par- 
ticipant enrolls or is enrolled; 

“(В) the participant shall not be eligible to 
receive such stipend before enlistment in the 


Ready Reserve; 

100 the participant shall be subject to 
such active duty requirements as may be 
specified in the agreement and to active 
duty in time of war or national emergency 
а жонга by Ln LOL NORIS QI Aye RAGAY 
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D/) the participant shall agree to serve, 
upon graduation from the baccalaureate 
program, one year in the Ready Reserve for 
each year, or part thereof, for which the sti- 
pend is paid. 

“(e) AMOUNT OF STIPEND.—The amount of а 
stipend under an agreement under subsec- 
tion (b) or (c) shall be— 

“(1) the stipend rate in effect for partici- 
pants in the Armed Forces Health Profes- 
sions Scholarship Program under section 
2121(d) of this title, if the participant has 
agreed to serve in the Selected Reserve; or 

“(2) one-half of that rate, if the partici- 
pant has agreed to serve in the Individual 


Ready Reserve. 

"(f) INDIVIDUAL READY RESERVE DEFINED.— 
In this subchapter, the term ‘Individual 
Ready Reserve' means that element of the 
Ready Reserve of an armed force other than 
the Selected Reserve. 
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“82129. Reserve service: required active duty for 

training 

"(a) SELECTED RESERVE.—A person who is 
required under an agreement under section 
2128 of this title to serve in the Selected Re- 
serve shall serve not less than 12 days of 
active duty for training each year during 
the period of service required by the agree- 


ment. 

"(b) IRR SERVICE.—A person who is re- 
quired under an agreement under section 
2128 of this title to serve in the Individual 
Ready Reserve shall serve— 

“(1) not less than 30 days of initial active 
duty for training; and 

“(2) not less than five days of active duty 
for training each year during the period of 
service required by the agreement. 

“$ 2130. Penalties, limitations, and other adminis- 
trative provisions 

“(а) FAILURE TO COMPLETE PROGRAM OF 
TRAINING.—(1) A member of the program 
who, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, is dropped from the 
program for deficiency in training, or for 
other reasons, shall be required, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary concerned— 

“(А) to perform one year of active duty for 
each year (or part thereof) for which such 
person was provided financial assistance 
under this section; or 

"(B) to repay the United States an amount 
equal to the total amount paid to such 
person under the program. 

“2) The Secretary of a military depart- 
ment, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, may relieve a member 
participating in the program who is 
dropped from the program from any require- 
ment that may be imposed under paragraph 
(1), but such relief shall not relieve him from 
any military obligation imposed by any 
other law. 

"(b) PROHIBITIONS OF DUPLICATE BENEFITS.— 
Financial assistance may not be provided 
under this section to a member receiving fi- 
nancial assistance under section 2107 of 
this title. 

"(c) REGULATIONS.—This subchapter shall 
be administered under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense." 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—The tables of 
chapters at the beginning of subtitle A, and 
at the beginning of part III of subtitle A, of 
title 10, United States Code, are amended by 
striking out the item relating to chapter 105 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
"105. Armed Forces Health Profes- 

sions Financial Assistance Pro- 
— 2 ЭТЕ UDIN . 2120”. 

(c) REPEAL OF PRIOR Rogen —(1) Section 
672 of the Department of Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 
663), is repealed. 

(2) The repeal of section 672 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1986, by 
paragraph (1) does not affect an agreement 
entered into under that section before such 
repeal, and the provisions of such section as 
in effect before such repeal shall continue to 
apply with respect to such agreement. 

(d) FuNDING LIMIT FOR FISCAL YEAR 1988.— 
The total amount obligated during fiscal 
year 1988 under agreements under section 
2128 of title 10, United States Code, as 
added by subsection (a), may mot erceed 
$9,000,000. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) The repeal made 
by subsection (c) shall take effect on the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) An agreement entered into by the Secre- 
tary of a military department under section 
2128 of title 10, United States Code, as 
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added by subsection (a), may not obligate 
the United States to make а payment for 
any period before the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 
SEC. 712. ARMED FORCES HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

(а) CRITICALLY NEEDED WARTIME SKILLS 
RESIDENCY REQUIREMENT PERMITTED.—Sec- 
tion 2122 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 


(1) by inserting “(a)” before “To be eligi- 
ble"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
subsection- 

"(b) The Secretary of Defense may require, 
as part of the agreement under subsection 
(a)(2), that a person must agree to accept, if 
offered, residency training in a health pro- 
fession skill which has been designated by 
e pin Мы as a critically needed wartime 
8 * 

(b) 2,500 SCHOLARSHIPS TARGETED FOR 
CRITICALLY NEEDED WARTIME SKILLS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 2124 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended, by striking 
out “except that" and all that follows 
through the end of the section and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “except that— 

“(1) the total number of persons so desig- 
nated in all of the programs authorized by 
this subchapter shall not, at any time, 
exceed 6,000; and 

“(2) of the total number of persons so des- 
ignated, at least 2,500 shall be persons— 

“(A) who are in the final two years of their 
course of study; and 

“(B) who have agreed to accept, if offered, 
residency training in a health profession 
skill which has been designated by the Secre- 
tary as a critically needed wartime skill. ”. 

(2) EFFECTIVE DatTe.—The amendment 
made by paragraph (1) shall take effect on 
October 1, 1989. 

SEC. 713. EDUCATION LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM 
FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONALS WHO 
SERVE IN THE SELECTED RESERVE 

(a) COVERAGE OF CERTAIN LOANS TO 
NURSES.—Subsection (a)(3) of section 2172 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting “or under part B of title VIII of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 297 et seq.)" after Se. 

(b) EXTENSION OF DATE FOR INITIAL APPOINT- 
MENT.—Subsection (1) of such section is 
amended by striking out “October 1, 1988" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Octo- 
ber 1, 1990”. 

SEC. 714. CONSTRUCTIVE SERVICE CREDIT FOR OFFI- 
CERS APPOINTED WITH HEALTH PRO- 
FESSIONS EXPERIENCE 

fa) REGULAR COMPONENTs.—Section 
533(b)(1)(B) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(i)” after “(В)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

ii Credit for experience in a health pro- 
fession (other than medicine or dentistry), if 
such experience will be directly used by the 
armed force concerned. 

(b) ARMY RESERVE.—Section 3353(b)(1)(B) 
of such title is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(i)” after "(B)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

ii / Credit for experience in a health pro- 
fession (other than medicine or dentistry), if 
such experience will be directly used by the 
Army. 

(c) NAVAL RESERVE AND MARINE CORPS RE- 
SERVE.—Section 5600(b)(1)(B) of such title is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(4)” after “(В)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(ii) Credit for experience in a health pro- 
fession (other than medicine or dentistry), if 
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such experience will be directly used by the 
Navy or Marine Corps, as appropriate. 

(dj) AIR FORCE RESERVE.—Section 
8353(b)(1)(B) of such title is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(В)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(ii) Credit for experience in a health pro- 
Session (other than medicine or dentistry), if 
such experience will be directly used by the 
Air Force. 

SEC. 715. STANDBY CAPABILITY FOR SELECTIVE 
SERVICE REGISTRATION OF HEALTH 
CARE PERSONNEL 

Section 10(h) of the Military Selective 
Service Act (50 U.S.C. App. 460(h)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “If at” and all that fol- 
lows through “nevertheless,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “The Selective Service system 
shall”; and 

(2) by inserting “(including a structure for 
registration and classification of persons 
qualified for practice or employment in a 
health care occupation essential to the 
maintenance of the Armed Forces)” after 
“national emergency”. 

SEC. 716. LIMITED CEILING REMOVAL ON SPECIAL 
PAY FOR MEDICAL OFFICERS 

(a) LIMITED CEILING  REMOVAL.—Section 
302(b) of title 37, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “in an amount not to 
exceed $8,000” in paragraph (1); 

(2) by adding at the end of paragraph (1) 
the following: “No payment to an officer 
under this subsection may exceed $8,000 for 
any twelve-month period unless the Secre- 
tary concerned determines that the officer is 
qualified and serving in a health profession 
skill which has been designated by the Secre- 
tary concerned as a critically needed war- 
time skill.”; and 

(3) by striking out paragraph (3). 

(b) Limrr ОМ OBLIGATIONS.—The Secretary 
concerned may not obligate funds during 
fiscal year 1988 for incentive special pay 
under section 302(b) of such title in an 
amount which is more than the amount pro- 
posed to be available for such purpose in the 
budget presentation materials submitted to 
Congress for fiscal year 1988. 

SEC. 717. AUTHORITY TO RETAIN IN ACTIVE STATUS 
UNTIL AGE 67 RESERVE OFFICERS IN 
MEDICAL SPECIALTIES 

(a) ARMY PERSONNEL.—Section 3855 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “Notwith- 
standing”; 

(2) by striking out “, but not later than the 
date on which he becomes 60 years of age”; 

(3) by designating the second sentence as 
subsection (b); and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) An officer may not be retained in an 
active status under this section later than 
the date on which the officer becomes 67 
years of age (or, in the case of an officer in 
the Chaplains, 60 years of аде).”, 

(b) NAVAL PERSONNEL.—(1) Chapter 573 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after section 6391 the following 
new section: 

“56392. Retention in active status of certain offi- 
cers. 


“(a) Notwithstanding any other section of 
this chapter except subsections (b), (d), and 
(е) of section 6383, the Secretary of the Navy 
may, with the officer’s consent, retain in an 
active status any reserve officer of the Navy 
who is designated as a medical officer, 
dental officer, veterinary officer, optom- 
etrist, podiatrist, chaplain, nurse, or bio- 
medical sciences officer. 
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"(b) An officer may be retained in an 
active status under this section only to fill a 
mission-based requirement. 

"(c) An officer may not be retained in an 
active status under this section later than 
the date on which the officer becomes 67 
years of age (or, in the case of an officer in 
the Chaplain Corps, 60 years of age). 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by inserting 
after the item relating to section 6391 the 
following new item: 

“6392. Retention in active status of certain 
officers, ”. 

(с) Am FORCE PERSONNEL. Section 8855 of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “Notwith- 
standing”; 

(2) by striking out , but not later than the 
date on which he becomes 60 years of age"; 

(3) by designating the second sentence as 
subsection (b); and 

(4) by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) An officer may not be retained іп an 
active status under this section later than 
the date on which the officer becomes 67 
years of age (or, in the case of an officer who 
is designated as a chaplain, 60 years of 
аде).”, 

(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1)(A) The 
heading of section 3855 of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“53855. Retention in active status of certain offi- 
cers”. 

(B) The item relating to that section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
363 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“3855. Retention in active status of certain 
officers.” 


(2)(A) The heading of section 8855 of such 
title is amended to read as follows: 

"8 8855. Retention in active status of certain offi- 
cers”. 

(B) The item relating to that section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
863 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“8855. Retention in active status of certain 
officers.” 


SEC. 718. AGE FOR INITIAL APPOINTMENT OF RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS IN CRITICAL MEDI- 
CAL SPECIALTIES 

(a) Maximum AGE То ВЕ NoT LESS THAN 
47.—Section 591 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) In prescribing age qualifications 
under subsection (5) for the appointment of 
persons as Reserves of the armed forces 
under his jurisdiction, the Secretary con- 
cerned may not prescribe a maximum age 
qualification of less than 47 years of age for 
the initial appointment of a person as a Re- 
serve to serve in a health profession special- 
ty which has been designated by the Secre- 
tary concerned as a specialty critically 
needed in wartime.”. 

(b) DEADLINE FOR REGULATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary concerned shall prescribe regulations 
implementing subsection (e) of section 591 
of title 10, United States Code, as added by 
subsection (а), not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 719. AUTHORITY TO DEFER MANDATORY RE- 
TIREMENT FOR AGE OF MEDICAL OFFI- 
CERS 


Section 1251 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(с)(1) The Secretary concerned may. defer 
the retirement under subsection (a) of a 
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health professions officer if during the 
period of the deferment the officer will be 
performing duties consisting primarily of 
providing patient care or performing other 
clinical duties. 

“(2) A deferment under this subsection 
may not extend beyond the first day of the 
month following the month in which the of- 
ficer becomes 67 years of age. 

“(3) For purposes of this subsection, a 
health professions officer is— 

“(A) a medical officer; 

"(B) a dental officer; or 

“(C) an officer in the Army Nurse Corps, 
an officer in the Navy Nurse Corps, or an of- 
ficer in the Air Force designated as a 
nurse. 

Part B—PEACETIME HEALTH CARE 
SEC. 721. CATASTROPHIC LOSS PROTECTION UNDER 
CHAMPUS 

(a) Active Dury DEPENDENTs.—Section 
1079(b) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) An individual or family group of two 
or more persons covered by this section may 
not be required by reason of this subsection 
to pay a total of more than $1,000 for health 
care received during any fiscal year under a 
plan under subsection (а).”. 

(b) RETIREES AND DEPENDENTS.—Section 
1086(b) of such title is amended by adding 
at the end the following new paragraph: 

“(4) A member or former member of a uni- 
formed service covered by this section by 
reason of section 1074(b) of this title, or an 
individual or family group of two or more 
persons covered by this section, may not be 
required to pay a total of more than $10,000 
for health care received during any fiscal 
year under a. plan contracted for under sec- 
tion 1079(a) of this title. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Paragraph (5) of sec- 
tion 1079(b) of title 10, United States Code, 
as added by subsection (a), and paragraph 
(4) of section 1086(b) of such title, as added 
by subsection (b), shall apply with respect to 
PME years beginning after September 30, 
1987. 

SEC. 722. TWO-YEAR PROHIBITION ON FEE FOR OUT- 
PATIENT CARE AT MILITARY MEDICAL 
TREATMENT FACILITIES 

During fiscal years 1988 and 1989, the Sec- 
retary of Defense may not impose a fee for 
the receipt of outpatient medical or dental 
care at a military medical treatment facili- 
ty. 


SEC. 723. ALLOCATION TO HEALTH PROFESSIONS OF 
SPECIFIED PORTION OF NAVY OFFICER 
ACCESSIONS AND GROWTH IN END 
STRENGTHS 


The Secretary of the Navy shall ensure 
that— 


(1) not less than 25 percent of the number 
of original appointments made in officer 
grades in the Navy during each of fiscal 
years 1989 and 1990 shall be made in health 
profession specialties (or with а view to as- 
signment of the officer to а health profession 
specialty); and 

(2) not less than 15 percent of any increase 
in authorized. end. strength for the Navy for 
each of fiscal years 1989 and. 1990 over the 
end strength of the Navy authorized for 
fiscal year 1988 shall be dedicated to person- 
nel to be assigned to duty in the health pro- 
Sessions. 


SEC. 724. REVISED DEADLINES FOR THE USE OF DI- 
AGNOSIS-RELATED GROUPS 
Section 701(d)(4) of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 
(Public Law 99-661; 10 U.S.C. 1101 note) is 
amended— 
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(1) in subparagraph (А), by striking out 
“after September 30, 1987” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not later than October 1, 1988”; 
and 

(2) in subparagraph (В), by striking out 
“after September 30, 1988” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “not later than October 1, 1989”. 
SEC. 725, FEDERAL PREEMPTION REGARDING CON- 

TRACTS FOR MEDICAL AND DENTAL 
CARE 

(a) In GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 


“9 1103. Contracts for medical and dental care: 
State and local preemption 


“(a) The provisions of any contract under 
this chapter which relate to the nature and 
extent of coverage of benefits (including 
payments with respect to benefits) shall pre- 
empt any law of a State or local govern- 
ment, or any regulation issued under such a 
law, which relates to health insurance or 
plans to the extent that such law or regula- 
tion is inconsistent with such contractual 
provisions. 

“(b) In this section, the term ‘State’ in- 
cludes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Common- 
wealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, 
and each territory and possession of the 
United States.". 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following: 


“1103. Contracts for medical and dental 
care: State and local preemp- 
tion. 

(b) APPLICABILITY.—Section 1103 of such 
title, as added by subsection (aJ, shall apply 
with respect to any contract entered into 
after October 1, 1987. 

SEC. 726. CHAMPUS COVERAGE FOR SUDDEN INFANT 

DEATH SYNDROME MONITORING 
EQUIPMENT 

(a) CHAMPUS COVERAGE ALLOWED.—Sec- 
tion 1079(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (13); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (14) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ апа” and 

(3) by adding at іле end the following: 

“(15) electronic cardio-respiratory home 
monitoring equipment (apnea monitors) for 
home use may be provided if a physician 
prescribes and supervises the use of the mon- 
йот for an infant— 

“(A) who has had an apparent life-threat- 
ening event, 

“(В) who is a subsequent sibling of a 
victim of sudden infant death syndrome, 

“(C) whose birth weight was 1,500 grams 
or less, or 

“(D) who is a pre-term infant with patho- 
logic apnea, 


in which case the coverage may include the 
cost of the equipment, hard copy analysis of 
physiological alarms, professional visits, di- 
agnostic testing, family training on how to 
respond to apparent life threatening events, 
and assistance necessary for proper use of 
the equipment. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Paragraph (15) of sec- 
tion 1079(a) of such title, as added by sub- 
section (a), shall apply with respect to costs 
incurred for home monitoring equipment 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
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PART C—HEALTH CARE MANAGEMENT 

SEC. 731. DEMONSTRATION PROJECT ON MANAGE- 
MENT OF HEALTH CARE IN CATCH- 
MENT AREAS AND OTHER DEMONSTRA- 

TION PROJECTS 
(a) DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall conduct projects de- 
signed to demonstrate the alternative health 
care delivery system described in subsection 
(b) Each military department shall carry 
out at least one such project. The projects— 
(1) shall begin during fiscal year 1988, if 
feasible, and continue for not less than two 


years; 

(2) shall each include all covered benefici- 
aries within one catchment area of a medi- 
cal facility of the uniformed services; and 

(3) shall be designed, with respect to the 
number and location of demonstration sites 
and otherwise, to ensure that the results of 
such projects will likely be representative of 
the results of a nationwide implementation. 

(b) ALTERNATIVE HEALTH CARE DELIVERY 
Sysrem.—The alternative health care deliv- 
ery system referred to in subsection (a) that 
the projects shall demonstrate is a system 
under which the commander of a medical 
facility of the uniformed services is respon- 
sible for all funding and all medical care of 
the covered beneficiaries in the catchment 
area of the facility. The commander may use 
any type of health care delivery system, for 
any scope of coverage, he considers appro- 
priate. 

(c) ADDITIONAL DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
REQUIRED.—(1) The Secretary of Defense also 
shall conduct the projects described in para- 
graph (2) for the purpose of demonstrating 
alternatives to providing health care under 
the military health care system. The demon- 
stration projects shall be carried out in ac- 
cordance with this subsection. 

(2) The demonstration projects are as fol- 
lows: 

(A) The Tidewater mental health demon- 
stration project (Solicitation No. MDA906- 
86-C-0001). 

(B) The Fort Drum demonstration project. 

(C) The civilian-run primary care clinics 
known as PRIMUS and NAVCARE. 

(D) The New Orleans demonstration 
project, if a contract is awarded as a result 
of the solicitation issued in fiscal year 1987 
(Solicitation No. MDA903-87-R-0047). 

(E) A fiscal intermediary demonstration 
project, to be implemented by amending one 
or more existing Department of Defense con- 
tracts with fiscal intermediaries in a State 
or region to require the intermediary to 
demonstrate а managed health care network 
with cost-containment initiatives, such as 
utilization review, pre-admission screening, 
second surgical opinions, contracting for 
care on a discounted basis, and other meth- 
ods. 

(F) Catchment area management demon- 
stration projects described in subsection (а). 

(G) A demonstration project for non- 
active duty beneficiaries in the catchment 
area of the Philadelphia Naval Hospital 
that demonstrates a managed health care 
network. 

(3) Not later than 60 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a report that provides an 
outline and discussion of the manner in 
which the Secretary intends to structure and 
conduct each demonstration project re- 
quired under this subsection. 

(4) The Secretary of Defense shall develop 
а methodology to be used in evaluating the 
results of the demonstration projects re- 
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quired under this subsection. The Secretary 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives а report on such methodology no 
later than 30 days after the development of 
the methodology is completed. 

(5) Each project required under this sub- 
section shall begin during fiscal year 1988 
for shall continue in the case of a project 
begun before fiscal year 1988). 

(6) The Secretary of Defense shall evaluate 
the demonstration projects required under 
this subsection, using the methodology de- 
veloped under paragraph (4), as alternatives 
to methods of providing health care under 
the military health care system. 

(d) AUTHORITY.—For purposes of carrying 
out this section, the Secretary of Defense 
may delegate the authority given in sections 
1079, 1086, 1092, 1097, 1098, and 1099 of title 
10, United States Code. 

fe) REPORTS.—(1) The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives— 

(A) an interim report on each demonstra- 
tion project described in this section аЛет 
such project has been in effect for at least 12 
months; and 

(B) a final report on each such project 
when each project is completed. 

(2) Each report shall include— 

(1) a description of any results of the dem- 
onstration project; 

(2) a comparison of the costs of providing 
health care under the system used in the 
demonstration project with the costs of pro- 
viding health care under CHAMPUS and 
under other alternative health care delivery 
systems; and 

(3) an analysis and evaluation of the bene- 
fits of incorporating the health care man- 
agement techniques demonstrated by the 
project into the military health care system 
as it exists at the time of the report or into 
such health care system in conjunction with 
any other health care delivery systems which 
have been or are being studied under an- 
other demonstration project. 

(f) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

(1) The term "catchment area" means the 
area within approximately 40 miles of а 
medical facility of the uniformed services. 

(2) The term “CHAMPUS” has the mean- 
ing given such term by section 1072(4) of 
title 10, United States Code. 

(3) The term “covered beneficiary” means 
a beneficiary under chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

ВЕС. 732. ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR СНАМ- 
PUS REFORM INITIATIVE 

(a) EVALUATION METHODOLOGY REQUIRED 
FOR DEMONSTRATION PHASE OF CHAMPUS 
REFORM INITIATIVE.—(1) Section 702(a) of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat. 3899) is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) The Secretary of Defense shall develop 
a methodology to be used in evaluating the 
results of the demonstration project required 
by paragraph (1) and shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives a report 
on such methodology. ". 

(2) Clause (i) of section 702(c)(1J(C) of 
such Act is amended by inserting before the 
semicolon the following: “, evaluated in ac- 
cordance with the methodology developed 
under subsection (а/(4)”. 

(b) ONE CONTRACT PER CONTRACTOR AL- 
LOWED UNDER SOLICITATION FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TION PHASE OF CHAMPUS REFORM INITIA- 
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ТІУЕ.--Мо contractor may be awarded more 
than one contract for subregions I, П, and 
III under Solicitation No. MDA903-87-R- 
0047 (issued for the CHAMPUS reform initi- 
ative demonstration project required by sec- 
tion 702(a) of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1987). 

(c) LIMITATIONS ОМ ISSUANCE OF REQUESTS 
FOR PROPOSALS.—Section 702(c) of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 is amended by adding at the end 
the following new paragraph: 

“(2) The Secretary may not issue a request 
for proposals with respect to the second (or 
any subsequent) phase of the CHAMPUS 
reform initiative until— 

"(A) all principal features of the demon- 
stration project, including networks of pro- 
viders of health care, have been in operation 
for not less than one year; and 

"(B) the expiration of 60 days after the 
date on which the report described in para- 
graph (1)(C) has been received by the com- 
mittees referred to in such paragraph." 

(d) REPORT ON RISK ASSUMPTION.—No later 
than 30 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
a report on— 

(1) the level of risk, as of the date of the 
report, to be assumed by contractors under 
the request for proposals for the CHAMPUS 
reform initiative demonstration project re- 
quired by section 702(a) of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987; 
and 

(2) whether any alteration in that level of 
risk has been made from the time that the 
original request for proposals was issued. 

(e) REQUIREMENT FOR AVAILABILITY OF ADDI- 
TIONAL INSURANCE COVERAGE.—(1) The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall make every effort to 
enter into an agreement, similar to the one 
being negotiated with a private insurer on 
the date of the enactment of this Act, that 
would provide an insurance plan that meets 
the requirements described in paragraph (3). 

(2) If an agreement referred to in para- 
graph (1) is not entered into before а request 
for proposals with respect to the second 
phase of the CHAMPUS reform initiative is 
issued, the Secretary shall provide for an in- 
surance plan which meets the requirements 
described in paragraph (3) through either of 
the following means: 

(A) By including, in any request for pro- 
posals with respect to the second (and any 
subsequent) phase of the CHAMPUS reform 
initiative, а requirement for the contractor 
to offer an option to elect an insurance plan 
which meets the requirements described in 
paragraph (3). 

(B) By including, in any request for pro- 
posals for a contract to process claims for 
CHAMPUS, a requirement for the contractor 
(known as a fiscal intermediary) to offer an 
option to elect an insurance plan which 
meets the requirements described in para- 
graph (3). 

(3) The insurance plan requirements re- 
ferred to in paragraphs (1) and (2) are the 
following: 

(A) At the election of the individual, the 
plan shall be available to an individual 
losing eligibility (by reason of discharge, re- 
lease from active duty, a change in family 
status (including divorce or annulment, or, 
in the case of a child, reaching age 22), or 
other similar reason) to be a covered benefi- 
ciary under chapter 55 of title 10, United 
States Code. 

(B) The plan shall provide for coverage of 
benefits similar to the coverage of benefits 
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available to the individual under CHAM- 
PUS, regardless of any pre-existing condi- 
tion. 

(C) The plan shall provide that enrollees 
in the plan shall pay the full periodic 
charges for the benefit coverage. 

(f) FUNDING LIMITATIONS.—(1) None of the 
funds appropriated or otherwise made avail- 
able to the Department of Defense may be 
obligated or expended for the purpose of en- 
tering into a contract for the demonstration 
phase of the CHAMPUS reform initiative re- 
quired by section 702(a)(1) of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 until the requirements of section 
702(a)(4) of such Act (as added by subsec- 
tion (aJ) are met. 

(2) None of the funds appropriated or oth- 
erwise made available to the Department of 
Defense may be obligated or expended for 
the purpose of requesting а proposal for the 
second (or any subsequent) phase of the 
CHAMPUS reform initiative as described in 
section 702(c) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 until 
the requirements of paragraph (2) of section 
702(c) of such Act (as added by subsection 
(cJ) are met. 

(g) CHAMPUS DEFINED.—In this section, 
the term "CHAMPUS" has the meaning 
given such term by section 1072(4) of title 
10, United States Code. 

SEC. 733. MEDICAL INFORMATION SYSTEMS ACQUISI- 
TION AMENDMENTS 

(a) TEST AND EVALUATION PHASE LIMITA- 
TIONS.—Subsection (a) of section 704 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 
Stat. 3900) is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) LIMITATION ON TEST AND EVALUATION 
PHASE OF COMPOSITE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM.— 
With respect to the acquisition of a Depart- 
ment of Defense medical information system 
for use in all military medical treatment fa- 
cilities, the Secretary may not award any 
contract for the operational test and evalua- 
tion phase for the Composite Health Care 
System referred to in subsection (b) until— 

"(1) the testing required by paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of that subsection is completed; 

“(2) the Armed Services Committees re- 


ceive— 

“(A) the report submitted by the Secretary 
under subsection (b)(3); and 

"(B) the report submitted by the Comptrol- 
ler General under subsection (b)(4).". 

(b) REPORTS ON TEsTING.—Subsection (b) of 
such section is amended by striking out 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following new paragraphs: 

“(3) Not later than the end of the 30-day 
period beginning on the date that the testing 
required by paragraphs (1) and (2) is com- 

ted, the Secretary sal 

“(A) evaluate the competing medical infor- 
mation systems, based on the results of the 
testing; and 

"(B) submit to the Armed Services Com- 
mittees a report on such evaluation. 

“(4) Not later than the end of the 30-day 
period beginning on the date that the Armed 
Services Committees receive the report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary under paragraph (3), 
the Comptroller General shall submit to the 
Armed Services Committees a report describ- 


ing— 

"(A) the results of the testing required by 
paragraphs (1) and (2); and 

“(B) the competitive acquistion process 
that the Secretary is following in selecting 
vendors for the operational test and evalua- 
tion phase of the Composite Health Care 


System. 
(с) VA COMPUTER PROGRAM AMENDMENTS.— 
(1) Subsection (c) of such section is amend- 
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ed by striking out “not later than October 1, 
1987” and inserting in lieu thereof “on the 
same date as the date on which the oper- 
ational test and evaluation phase of the 
Composite Health Care System described in 
subsection (d) is completed", 

(2) Section 1203 of the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1986 (Public Law 
99-145; 99 Stat. 718), is amended— 

(A) in subsection (c), by striking out "that 
are available" and. all that follows through 
"expected to be completed" апа inserting in 
lieu thereof "that are available and deliv- 
етей in а form suitable for testing on the 
date on which the Secretary approves and 
accepts the software for the operational test 
and evaluation phase of the Composite 
Health Care System"; and 

(В) in subsection (e), by striking out % 
and by the Secretary of each military de- 
partment,”. 

(d) CONDUCT OF TEST AND EVALUATION 
PHASE.—Section 704 of the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 is 
further amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (hJ; and 

(2) by striking out subsection (d) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

"(d) CONDUCT OF TEST AND EVALUATION 
PHASE OF COMPOSITE HEALTH CARE SYSTEM.— 
(1) The Secretary shall conduct the oper- 
ational test and evaluation phase of the 
Composite Health Care System at no fewer 
than six sites. 

“(2) Of the amounts authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 by the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1988 and 1989, the amounts authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out such operational 
test and evaluation phase are $92,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and $88,500,000 for fiscal 
year 1989. 

“(e) REPORT BY SECRETARY.—After the oper- 
ational test and evaluation phase referred to 
in subsection (d) is completed, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees a report which— 

“(1) analyzes the results of the operational 
test and evaluation phase; 

“(2) analyzes the results of the Veterans’ 
Administration demonstration project re- 
Jerred to in subsection (c); 

"(3) analyzes the costs and benefits of the 
Composite Health Care System for Levels I, 
II, and IID in combination and for Level III 
on а module by module basis, based on 
ational erperience at the sites at which the 
operational test and evaluation phase is 
carried out; and 

“(4) contains a plan for full production of 
a medical information system for use in all 
military medical treatment facilities, based 
on an analysis of costs and benefits within 
any cost limitations that may be applicable 
to the program at the time the report is sub- 
mitted. 

"(f) REPORT BY COMPTROLLER GENERAL.— 
The Comptroller General shall monitor the 
conduct of the operational test and. evalua- 
tion phase referred to in subsection (d) and 
related Composite Health Care System ac- 
quisition activities. Not later than the end 
of the 30-day period beginning on the date 
that the Armed Services Committees receive 
the report submitted by the Secretary under 
subsection (eJ, the Comptroller General shall 
submit to the Armed Services Committees a 
report evaluating— 

“(1) the results of the operational test and 
evaluation phase; and 
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“(2) the competitive acquisition process 
the Secretary is following in awarding a 
contract for full production of a medical in- 
formation system for use in all military 
medical treatment facilities, 

“(g) LIMITATION ON AWARDING CONTRACT 
FOR FULL PRODUCTION OF MEDICAL INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEM.—The Secretary тау not award 
a contract for full production of a medical 
information system for use in all military 
medical treatment facilities until— 

“(1) the Armed Services Committees re- 
ceive the report submitted by the Secretary 
under subsection (е); and 

“(2) 30 days elapse after the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees receive the report submitted 
by the Comptroller General under subsec- 
tion J.“ 

(е) DEFINITIONS.—Subsection (h) of such 
section, as redesignated by subsection (d)(1), 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

“(5) The term ‘Armed Services Committees’ 
means the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
lives. 

SEC. 734. GAO REPORT ON PAYMENT OF CERTAIN 
MEDICAL EXPENSES 

(а) REVIEW.—The Comptroller General 
shall review and evaluate the practices 
under various insurance plans with respect 
to payments to hospitals for charges for 
medical services in cases in which the hospi- 
tal does not impose a legal obligation on pa- 
tients to pay for such services. In the review, 
the Comptroller General shall— 

(1) review the practices with respect to 
such payments of private sector insurance 
plans, including self-insured plans, as well 
as federally sponsored or funded programs, 
including Medicare, Medicaid, and the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Health Benefit Plan; and 

(2) provide an assessment and comparison 
of the practices with respect to such pay- 
ments under regulations of the Civilian 
Health and Medical Program of the Uni- 
formed Services (CHAMPUS), together with 
such recommendations for changing such 
practices as the Comptroller General consid- 
ers appropriate and an estimate of the costs 
involved in carrying out such recommenda- 
tions. 

(b) REPORT.—Not later than 180 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
Comptroller General shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives a report 
containing the results of the review and 
evaluation required under subsection (aJ. 

TITLE VIII—ACQUISITION POLICY 
PART A—ACQUISITION PROCESS 
SEC. 801. FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONAL 
TEST AND EVALUATION 

Section 138(d) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(4)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) The Director may not be assigned any 
responsibility for developmental test and 
evaluation, other than the provision of 
advice to officials responsible for such test- 
ing. 

SEC. 802. SURVIVABILITY AND LETHALITY TESTING 
OF MAJOR SYSTEMS 

(a) INCLUSION OF SIGNIFICANT PRODUCT Im- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAMS.—(1) Subsection (a) of 
section 2366 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(А) by inserting “(1)” after "REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—"; 

(B) by redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), 
and. (3) as subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C), 
respectively; and 
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(C) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
that a covered product improvement pro- 
gram may not proceed beyond low-rate ini- 
tial production until— 

“(А) in the case of a product improvement 
to a covered system, realistic survivability 
testing is completed in accordance with this 
section; and 

“(B) in the case of a product improvement 
to a major munitions program or a missile 
program, realistic lethality testing is com- 
pleted in accordance with this section. 

(2) Subsection (b)(1) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting "(including a covered 
product improvement program)" after 
"system or program"; and 

(2) by inserting “(от in the product modifi- 
cation or upgrade to the system, munition, 
or missile)” after “or missile”. 

(3) Subsection (с) of such section is 
amended by striking out “or missile pro- 
gram” and inserting in lieu thereof “missile 
program, or covered product improvement 
program”. 

(4) Subsection (e) of such section is 


amended— 

(A) by inserting “(or a covered product im- 
provement program for a covered system)” 
in paragraph (4) after “in the case of a cov- 
ered system”; 

(В) by inserting “(от a covered product 
improvement program for such a program)” 
in paragraph (5) after “missile program”; 


and 
(C) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(8) The term ‘covered product improve- 
ment program’ means a program under 
which— 

“(A) a modification or upgrade will be 
made to a covered system which (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Defense) is likely 
to affect significantly the survivability of 
such system; or 

“(В) a modification or upgrade will be 
made to а major munitions program or a 
missile program which (as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense) is likely to affect 
significantly the lethality of the munition or 
missile produced under the program.” 

(b) USE OF CONTRACTOR PERSONNEL ІМ OPER- 
ATIONAL TEST AND EVALUATION.—Subsection 
(b)(2) of such section is amended by adding 
at the end the following new sentence: “The 
limitation in the preceding sentence does 
not apply to the extent that the Secretary of 
Defense plans for persons employed by that 
contractor to be involved in the operation, 
maintenance, and support of the system 
being tested when the system is deployed in 
combat. 

(с) EXPLANATION FOR WAIVERS BY SECRETARY 
ОҒ DEFENSE.—Subsection (c) of such section 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new sentence: “The Secretary shall in- 
clude with any such certification a report 
explaining how the Secretary plans to evalu- 
ate the survivability or the lethality of the 
system or program and assessing possible al- 
ternatives to realistic survivability testing 
of the system or program.”. 

(d) REPORTING TO CONGRESS.—Such section 
is further amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” in subsection (c) 
before “The Secretary”; 

(2) by striking out “(4)” and all that fol- 
lows through “In time of war” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(2) In time of war”; and 

(3) by inserting before subsection (e) the 
following new subsection (d): 

“(d) REPORTING TO CONGRESS.—At the con- 
clusion of survivability or lethality testing 
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under subsection (a), the Secretary of De- 
fense shall submit a report оп the testing to 
the defense committees of (аз de- 
fined. in section 2362(e)(3) of this title).”. 

(e) DEFINITION OF REALISTIC SURVIVABILITY 
TESTING.—Subsection (е)(4) of such section 
is amended— 

i by striking out “and survivability”; 
a 

(2) by striking out "operational require- 
ments" and inserting in lieu thereof “sus- 
ceptibility to attack". 

SEC. 803. OVERSIGHT OF COST OR SCHEDULE VAR- 
IANCES IN CERTAIN MAJOR ACQUISI- 
TION PROGRAMS 

(a) ENHANCED PROGRAM STABILITY.—Section 
2435(b)(2) of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out "under paragraph 
(1)" and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: "under paragraph (1), and for which the 
total cost of completion of the stage will 
exceed by 15 percent or more, in the case of a 
development stage, or by 5 percent or more, 
in the case of a production stage, the 
amount specified in the baseline description 
established under subsection (a) for such 
stage; or any milestone specified in such 
baseline description will be missed by more 
than 90 days". 

fb) MILESTONE AUTHORIZATION.—Section 
2437 of such title is amended by redesignat- 
ing paragraph (1) as paragraph (1)(A) and 
by adding at the end of such paragraph the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(B) Notwithstanding the Secretary’s fail- 
ure to designate a program to be considered 
for milestone authorization under subpara- 
graph (A), the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may consider such program to 
have been designated as a defense enterprise 
program under this section. If the Secretary 
of Defense is not otherwise required to 
submit a baseline description for the pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall submit such a 
baseline description upon the written re- 
quest of either such Committee.” 

(c) DEFENSE ENTERPRISE PROGRAM.—Section 
2436(1)(1) of such title is amended by insert- 
ing after “concerned” the following: “with 
the approval of the Under Secretary of De- 
Sense for Acquisition”. 

SEC. 804. TRUTH-IN-NEGOTIATIONS ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 


(a) DEFINITION OF COST OR PRICING DATA.— 
Subsection (g) of section 2306a of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(g) COST OR PRICING DATA DEFINED.—In 
this section, the term ‘cost or pricing data’ 
means all facts that, as of the date of agree- 
ment on the price of a contract (or the price 
of a contract modification), а prudent buyer 
or seller would reasonably expect to affect 
price negotiations significantly. Such term 
does not include information that is judg- 
mental, but does include the factual infor- 
mation from which a judgment was de- 
rived, ". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.—(1) Subsec- 
tion (aJ(5) of such section is amended— 

(A) by striking out the first sentence; and 

(B) by striking out "such a waiver" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “а waiver under 
subsection (b)(2)". 

(2) Subsection (e)(2) of such section is 
amended to read. as follows: 

“(2) Any liability under this subsection of 
а contractor that submits cost or pricing 
data but refuses to submit the certification 
required by subsection (а/(2) with respect to 
the cost or pricing data shall not be affected 
by the refusal to submit such certification.” 
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(с) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) Subsection (а) 
shall apply to any contract, or modification 
of a contract, entered into after the end of 
the 30-day period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall apply with respect to contracts, or 
modifications of contracts, entered into 
after the end of the 120-day period begin- 
ning on October 18, 1986. 

SEC. 805. ALLOWABLE COSTS NOT TO INCLUDE 
GOLDEN PARACHUTE PAYMENTS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2324(e)(1) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(К) Costs incurred in making any pay- 
ment (commonly known as a ‘golden para- 
chute payment’) which is— 

“(4) іп an amount in excess of the normal 
severance pay paid by the contractor to an 
employee upon termination of employment; 
and 

"(ii) is paid to the employee contingent 
upon, and following, a change in manage- 
ment control over, or ownership of, the con- 
tractor or a substantial portion of the con- 
tractor's assets. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE, —Subparagraph (К) of 
section 2324(e)(1) of title 10, United States 
Code, as added by subsection (а), shall apply 
to any contract entered into after the end of 
the 120-day period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. FOR SUBSTANTIAL 
PROGRESS ON MINORITY AND SMALL 
BUSINESS CONTRACT AWARDS 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR SUBSTANTIAL 
PROGRESS.—The Secretary of Defense shall 
ensure that substantial progress is made in 
increasing awards of Department of Defense 
contracts to section 1207(a) entities. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary shall 
carry out the requirement of subsection (а) 
through the issuance of regulations which 
provide for the following: 

(1) Guidance to contracting officers for 
making advance payments to section 
1207(a) entities under section 2307 of title 
10, United States Code. 

(2) Procedures or guidelines for contract- 
ing officers to— 

(A) set goals which Department of Defense 
prime contractors that are required to 
submit subcontracting plans under section 
8(d)(4)(B) of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 637(d)(4)(B)) in furtherance of the 
Department's program to meet the 5 percent 
goal established under section 1207 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 should meet in awarding 
subcontracts, including subcontracts to mi- 
nority-owned media, to section 1207(a) enti- 
ties; and 

(B) provide incentives for such prime con- 
tractors to increase subcontractor awards to 
section 1207(a) entities. 

(3) A requirement that contracting officers 
emphasize the award. of contracts to section 
1207(a) entities in all industry categories, 
including those categories in which section 
1207(a) entities have not traditionally domi- 
nated. 

(4) Guidance to Department of Defense 
personnel on the relationship among the fol- 
lowing programs: 

(A) The program implementing section 
1207 of the National Defense Authorization 
Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 
100 Stat. 3973). 

(B) The program established under section 
8(a) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
637(a)). 
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(C) The small business set-aside program 
established under section 15(a) of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 644(a)). 

(5) A requirement that a business which 
represents itself as a section 1207(a) entity 
and is seeking a Department of Defense con- 
tract maintain its status as such an entity 
at the time of contract award. 

(6) With respect to a Department of De- 
Jense procurement which is reasonably 
likely to be set aside for section 1207(a) enti- 
ties, a requirement that (to the maximum 
extent practicable) the procurement be des- 
ignated as such a set-aside before the solici- 
tation for the procurement is issued, 

(7) Policies and procedures which, to the 
maximum extent practicable, will ensure 
that current levels in the number or dollar 
value of contracts awarded under the pro- 
gram established under section 8(a) of the 
Small Business Act and under the small 
business set-aside program established 
under section 15(a) of the Small Business 
Act are maintained and that every effort is 
made to provide new opportunities for con- 
tract awards to eligible entities, in order to 
meet the goal of section 1207 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987. 


(8) Implementation of section 1207 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 in a manner which will not 
alter the procurement process under the pro- 
gram established under section 8(a) of the 
Small Business Act. 

(9) A requirement that one factor used in 
evaluating the performance of contracting 
Officers be the ability of the officer to in- 
crease contract awards to section 1207(a) 
entities, 

(10) Partial set-asides for section 1207(a) 
entities. 

(11) Increased. technical assistance to sec- 
tion 1207(a) entities. 

(12) A prohibition of the award of a con- 
tract under section 1207 of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 
to a section 1207(a) entity unless the entity 
agrees to comply with the requirements of 
section 15(0)(1) of the Small Business Act. 

(c) DEFINITION OF SECTION 1207(a) ENTI- 
TIES,—For purposes of this section, the term 
"section 1207(a) entities" means the small 
business concerns, historically Black col- 
leges and universities, and minority institu- 
tions described in section 1207(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 
3973), as amended by subsection (d). 

(d) CLARIFICATION OF COVERAGE OF SECTION 
1207(a) ENTITIES.—Section 1207(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 
3973) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "or" at the end of para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and”; 

(2) by striking out “(as defined by the Sec- 
retary of Education pursuant to the General 
Education Provisions Act (20 U.S.C. 1221 et 
seg.))” in paragraph (3) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(аз defined in paragraphs (3), 
(4), and (5) of section 312(b) of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1058))”; 
and 

(3) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ including any nonprofit research institu- 
tion that was an integral part of a histori- 
cally Black college or university before No- 
vember 14, 1986. 
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SEC. 807. AMENDMENTS TO PROCUREMENT TECHNI- 
CAL ASSISTANCE COOPERATIVE 
AGREEMENT PROGRAM 

(a) FuNpiNG.—(1) Of the amounts appro- 
priated for operation and maintenance for 
the Defense Agencies, $7,000,000 is available 
for each of fiscal years 1988 and 1989 only 
for the purpose of carrying out cooperative 
agreements entered into by the Secretary of 
Defense under chapter 142 of title 10, United 
States Code, to furnish procurement techni- 
cal assistance to business entities. 

(2) Of the amount provided under para- 
graph (1) for fiscal year 1988, $500,000 shall 
be available only for the purpose of carrying 
out programs sponsored by eligible entities 
defined in subparagraph (D) of section 
2411(1) of title 10, United States Code (as 
amended by subsection (b)) that provide 
procurement technical assistance in dis- 
tressed areas as defined in subparagraph (B) 
of section 2411(2) of such title (as amended 
by subsection (/i. If there is an insufficient 
number of satisfactory proposals for cooper- 
ative agreements in such distressed areas to 
allow effective use of the funds authorized 
under this paragraph in such areas, the 
funds shall be allocated among the Defense 
Contract Administration Services regions in 
8 with section 2415(c) of such 
tii 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO DEFINITIONS OF ELIGIBLE 
ENTITY AND DISTRESSED AREA.—(1) Paragraph 
(1) of section 2411 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) A tribal organization, as defined in 
section 4(c) of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act (Public 
Law 93-638; 25 U.S.C. 450(c)), or an econom- 
іс enterprise, as defined in section 3(e) of 
the Indian Financing Act of 1974 (Public 
Law 93-262; 25 U.S.C. 1452(e).”. 

(2) Paragraph (2) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “means” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “means—”; 

(B) by designating the text beginning with 
“the area of a unit” as subparagraph (A) 
and indenting such text two additional ems; 

(С) by redesignating subparagraphs (А) 
and (B) in such text as clauses (i) and (ii) 
and indenting such clauses (as redesignat- 
ed) two additional ems; 

(D) by striking out the period at the end of 
such subparagraph (А) (as redesignated) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ or"; and 

(E) by adding at the end the following new 
subparagraph: 

“(B) a reservation, as defined in section 
3(d) of the Indian Financing Act of 1974 
(Public Law 93-262; 25 U.S.C. 1452(d)).”. 

(c) TECHNICAL REVISION OF FUND DISTRIBU- 
TION METHOD.—Section 2415 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

n by striking out subsections (a) and (b); 
a 

(2) by striking out “(c) For any amount” 
and all that follows through “$3,000,000, 
the” and inserting in lieu thereof “Тһе”. 

SEC. 808. RIGHTS IN TECHNICAL DATA 

fa) IN GENERAL.—(1) Section 2320(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end of paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: "Such regulations also may mot 
impair the right of a contractor or subcon- 
tractor to receive from a third party a fee or 
royalty for the use of technical data pertain- 
ing to an item or process developed етсін- 
sively at private expense by the contractor 
or subcontractor, except as otherwise specif- 
ically provided by law.”. 

(2) Paragraph (2)(E) of such section is 
amended— 
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(A) by striking out “agreed upon” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “established”; 

(B) by striking out the comma after “nego- 
tiations)” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “and shall be based upon negotia- 
tions between the United States and the con- 
tractor, except in any case in which the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines, on the basis of 
criteria established in the regulations, that 
negotiations would not be practicable. The 
establishment of such rights shall be”; and 

(C) by adding at the end the following new 
clause: 

"(iv) Such other factors as the Secretary of 
Defense may prescribe. ”. 

(3) Paragraph (2)(F) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(F) A contractor or subcontractor (or a 
prospective contractor or subcontractor) 
may not be required, as a condition of being 
responsive to a solicitation or as a condi- 
tion for the award of a contract— 

“(4) to sell or otherwise relinquish to the 
United States any rights in technical data 

p 


excep 

"(I) rights in technical data described in 
subparagraph (С); or 

under the conditions described іп 
subparagraph (D); or 

"(ii) to refrain from offering to use, or 
from using, an item or process to which the 
contractor is entitled to restrict rights in 
data under subparagraph (B/. 

(4) Paragraph (2)(G) of such section is 
amended— 

(A) in clause (i)— 

(i) by striking out "pertaining" and all 
that follows through “private expense" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “not otherwise pro- 
vided under subparagraph (C) or (D),”; and 

(ii) by striking out “or” at the end of such 
clause; 

(B) in clause (ii)— 

(i) by striking out "such regulations" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "this section"; and 

(ii) by striking out the period at the end 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ or"; and 

(C) by adding at the end of such para- 
graph the following new clause: 

“(111) permit a contractor or subcontractor 
to license directly to a third party the use of 
technical data which the contractor is other- 
wise allowed to restrict, if necessary to de- 
velop alternative sources of supply and 
manufacture. 

(5) Paragraph (3) of such section is 
mended— 


(А) by striking out “and ‘private er- 
pense’ and inserting in lieu thereof ©“, ‘ex- 
clusively with Federal funds’, and ‘exclusive- 
ly at private expense’ ”; and 

(B) by adding at the end the following: “In 
defining such terms, the Secretary shall 
specify the manner in which indirect costs 
shall be treated and shall specify that 
amounts spent for independent research and 
development and bid and proposal costs 
shall not be considered to be Federal funds 
for the purposes of definitions under this 
paragraph.”. 

(b) CONDUCT OF NEGOTIATIONS.—Section 
2320(c) of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out “from” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “from—”; 

(2) by designating the text beginning with 
"prescribing standards" as paragraph (1) 
and indenting such tert two ems; 

(3) by striking out the period at the end of 
жек кель ph and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$ от”; а 

(4) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 
"(2) prescribing reasonable and flexible 
guidelines, including negotiation objectives, 
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for the conduct of negotiations regarding 
the respective rights in technical data of the 
United States and the contractor.", 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect on the 
earlier of— 

(1) the last day of the 120-day period. be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act; or 

(2) the date on which regulations are pre- 
scribed and made effective to implement 
such amendments. 

SEC. 809. SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDE PROGRAM 
AMENDMENTS 

(а) SMALL BUSINESS SMALL PURCHASE RE- 
SERVE EXCLUDED FROM ANNUAL GOALS.—(1) 
Section 15(g) of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C 644(0)) is amended by inserting 
“having a value of $25,000 or more” after 
“procurement contracts of such agency” in 
the first sentence. Such amendment shall be 
in effect until September 30, 1988. 

(2) Such section is amended, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1988, by striking out “having a 
value of $25,000 or more” after “procure- 
ment contracts of such agency”. 

(b) SUBCONTRACTING LIMITATIONS.—(1) Sec- 
tion 15(0) of the Small Business Act (15 
U.S.C. 644(0)) is amended by striking out 
"this subsection" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subsection (a 

(с) REPEAL.—Section 15(p) of the Small 
Business Act (15 U.S.C. 644(p)) is repealed. 

(d) INITIAL REVIEW ОҒ SIZE STANDARDS.— 
Paragraph (3) of section 921(h) of the De- 
fense Acquisition Improvement Act of 1986 
(аз contained in title ІХ of Public Law 99- 
661) is amended by striking out the second 
and third sentences and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “The Administrator 
shall publish proposed regulations, includ- 
ing any revised size standards, in the Feder- 
al Register by November 30, 1987, or the date 
of enactment of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Years 1988 and 
1989, whichever is later. The proposed regu- 
lations shall provide not less than 60 days 
for public comment. The Administrator shall 
issue final regulations not later than May 
31, 1988.”, 

SEC. 810. CONTRACT TERMS AND CONDITIONS RELAT- 
ING TO CONTRACTOR COSTS FOR PRO- 
DUCTION SPECIAL TOOLING AND PRO- 
DUCTION SPECIAL TEST EQUIPMENT 

(а) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 137 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“§ 2329. Production special tooling and production 

special test equipment: contract terms and condi- 

tions 

“(a) REGULATIONS.—The Secretary of De- 
fense (acting through the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition) shall prescribe regu- 
lations providing for payment to contrac- 
tors for production special tooling and pro- 
duction special test equipment acquired or 
fabricated in the performance of contracts 
described in subsection (b). Such regulations 
shall establish a uniform policy for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

"(b) CONTRACTS ТО WHICH REGULATIONS 
APPLY.—(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), regulations under this section shall 
apply in the case of any contract for produc- 
tion of an item that is awarded by the Secre- 
tary of a military department and under 
which the contractor, in order to perform 
the contract, is required to acquire or fabri- 
cate items of production special tooling or 
items of production special test equipment. 

“(2) Such regulation shall not apply to а 
contract in which the cost to the contractor 
of the special production tooling and special 
production test equipment used in the per- 
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formance of the contract is less than 
$1,000,000. 

“(с) REQUIREMENTS.—Regulations under 
subsection (a) shall include the following: 

"(1) A requirement that the terms and con- 
ditions for the acquisition or fabrication of 
production special test equipment апа pro- 
duction special tooling by a contractor 
under a, contract described in subsection (b) 
(including specification of the maximum 
amount for which the contractor may be 
paid for such tooling and equipment)— 

“(А) shall be specified in the contract, and 

“(B) shall be determined by the Secretary 
concerned and the contractor through nego- 
tiations. 

“(2) A requirement that if the Secretary 
concerned, at the time a contract described 
in subsection (b) is entered into, reasonably 
anticipates that the United States will later 
contract with the same contractor for the 
same or similar items for which the contrac- 
tor would be able to use the special produc- 
tion tooling or special production test 
equipment that the contractor was required 
to acquire or fabricate for performance of 
the contract, and if that tooling and equip- 
ment will not be used by the contractor 
solely for final production acceptance test- 
ing under the contract, the contractor— 

“(A) shall be paid for such tooling and 
equipment in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the contract, but in a 
total amount not less than a percentage (de- 
termined under paragraph (3)) of the maxi- 
mum amount for such payment agreed to 
under paragraph (1); and 

“(B) shall be paid for the balance of such 
amount subject to the availability of appro- 
priations and in accordance with an amor- 
tization schedule determined by the Secre- 
tary concerned and the contractor through 
negotiations. 

“(3) The percentage to be used under para- 
graph (2)(A) shall be specified in the con- 
tract based upon negotiations between the 
Secretary concerned and the contractor and 
may not be less than 50 percent, except that 
a lower percentage may be specified in the 
case of any contract if the Secretary con- 
cerned, before the contract is entered into, 
approves the use of that lower percentage 
with respect to that contract. Any such ap- 
proval by the Secretary concerned shall be 
made under criteria established by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, acting through the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. 

“(4) A requirement that a contract de- 
scribed in subsection (5) include provisions, 
determined on the basis of negotiations be- 
tween the Secretary concerned and the con- 
tractor, which ensure that if the contract, or 
the program with respect to which such con- 
tract is awarded, is terminated before the 
maximum amount specified under para- 
graph (1) has been paid to the contractor, 
and the termination is not for a reason that 
reflects a failure of the contractor to per- 
form the contract, the Secretary concerned, 
subject to the availability of appropriations, 
shall pay the contractor the balance of such 
maximum amount in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the contract. 

“(5) A requirement that, except as provid- 
ed in paragraph (2), a contractor under a 
contract described in subsection (b) shall be 
paid for the special production tooling or 
special production test equipment that the 
contractor was required to acquire or fabri- 
cate for performance under the contract in 
the maximum amount provided in the con- 
tract and in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the contract. 
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"(d) Costs incurred by a contractor under 
a contract described in subsection (5) for the 
acquisition and fabrication of production 
special tooling and production special test 
equipment for which reimbursement is made 
under this section shall be considered to be 
direct costs incurred by the contractor.” 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“2329. Production special tooling and pro- 
duction special test equipment: 
contract terms and condi- 
tions. 

(b) EFFECTIVE "ате. Section 2329 of title 
10, United States Code, as added by subsec- 
tion (а), shall apply with respect to con- 
tracts entered into pursuant to solicitations 
issued after the end of the 120-day period be- 
ginning on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


PART B—OTHER ACQUISITION MATTERS 
SEC. 821. CONFLICT OF INTEREST IN DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT 


Section 2397b(a)(1)(C) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“acted as a primary representative” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “acted as one of the 
primary representatives”. 

SEC. 822, RESTATEMENT AND MODIFICATION OF RE- 
STRICTIONS ON RETIRED MILITARY OF- 
FICERS REGARDING CERTAIN MATTERS 
AFFECTING THE GOVERNMENT 

(a) REPEAL OF PRIOR Law.—Sections 281 
and 283 of title 18, United States Code, to 
the extent that such sections were not re- 
pealed by section 2 of Public Law 87-849 (76 
Stat. 1126; approved October 23, 1962), are 


(b) RESTATEMENT AND MODIFICATION OF 
Law.—(1) Chapter 15 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
se table of sections the following new sec- 
“§ 281. Restrictions on retired military officers re- 

garding certain matters affecting the Government 


“(a)(1) A retired officer of the Armed 
Forces who, while not on active duty and 
within two years after release from active 
duty, directly or indirectly receives (or 
agrees to receive) any compensation for rep- 
resentation of any person in the sale of any- 
thing to the United States through the mili- 
tary department in which the officer is re- 
tired (in the case of an officer of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps) or 
through the Department of Transportation 
(in the case of an officer of the Coast Guard) 
shall be fined under this title or imprisoned 
not more than two years, or both. 

“(2) Any person convicted under para- 
graph (1) shall be incapable of holding any 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the 
United States. 

"(b) A retired. officer of the Armed Forces 
who, while not on active duty and within 
two years after release from active duty, acts 
as agent or attorney for prosecuting or as- 
sisting in the prosecution of any claim 
against the United States— 

“(1) involving the military department in 
which the officer is retired (in the case of an 
officer of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps) or the Department of Trans- 
portation (in the case of an officer of the 
Coast Guard); or 

“(2) involving any subject matter with 
which the officer was directly connected 
while in an active-duty status; 


shall be fined under this title or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 
“(с) This section does not apply— 
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“(1) to any person because of the person's 
membership in the National Guard of the 
District of Columbia; or 

“(2) to any person specifically excepted by 
law." 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by striking out 
the items relating to sections 281 through 
284 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new item: 

"281. Restrictions on retired military offi- 
cers regarding certain matters 
affecting the Government.“ 

SEC. 823. RESTRICTION ON PURCHASE OF FOREIGN- 

MADE ADMINISTRATIVE MOTOR VEHI- 
CLES 

fa) VEHICLES FOR USE INSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES.—Neither the Secretary of Defense 
nor the Secretary of a military department 
may enter into a contract during the period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
this Act and ending on September 30, 1989, 
for the procurement of administrative motor 
vehicles that are manufactured in a country 
other than the United States or Canada and 
are for use inside the United States unless 
the type of motor vehicle proposed to be pro- 
cured is not available in sufficient and rea- 
sonably available quantities and satisfac- 
tory quality from a manufacturer in the 
United States or Canada. 

(b) VEHICLES FOR USE OVERSEAS.—(1) Nei- 
ther the Secretary of Defense nor the Secre- 
tary of a military department may enter 
into a contract during the period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act and 
ending on September 30, 1989, for the pro- 
curement of administrative motor vehicles 
that are manufactured in a country other 
than the United States or Canada and are 
for use outside the United States (other than 
motor vehicles intended for use in security, 
intelligence, and criminal investigative op- 
erations) unless firms which manufacture 
similar vehicles in the United States or 
Canada are afforded a fair opportunity to 
compete for the contract. 

(2) In awarding any contract subject to 
paragraph (1), the Secretary of Defense or 
the Secretary of the military department 
concerned may take into consideration the 
cost and availability of maintenance and 
other logistic services and supplies required 
for the operation of such vehicles. 

(c) EXCEPTIONS.—This section shall not 
apply to the procurement of administrative 
motor vehicles in the case of a contract— 

(1) for an amount less than $50,000; or 

(2) that is specifically authorized by law. 

(d) APPLICABILITY.—(1) Except as provided 
in paragraph (2)(B), subsection (b) shall not 
apply in the case of a contract authorized or 
required to be entered into as provided 
under the terms of a country-to-country 
agreement for the support of United States 
Armed Forces in Europe if the agreement is 
in existence on the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(2)(A) After the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Defense may not 
enter into а country-to-country agreement 
for the support of United States Armed 
Forces in Europe that is inconsistent with 
the limitations on the procurement of ad- 
ministrative motor vehicles under this sec- 
tion applicable during the period beginning 
on the date of the enactment of this Act and 
ending on September 30, 1989. 

(B) If an agreement described in para- 
graph (1) is renewed or extended after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall ensure that such agreement, as re- 
newed or extended, is not inconsistent with 
the limitations on the procurement of ad- 
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ministrative motor vehicles under this sec- 

tion applicable during the period beginning 

on the date of the enactment of this Act and 

ending on September 30, 1989. 

SEC. 824. PROCUREMENT OF MANUAL TYPEWRITERS 
FROM WARSAW PACT COUNTRIES 

(а) MosT-FAVORED-NATION COUNTRIES.—Sec- 
tion 2400 of title 10, United States Code, аз 
amended by section 124, is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(с) MANUAL TYPEWRITERS FROM WARSAW 
Раст COUNTRIES.—Funds appropriated to or 
for the use of the Department of Defense 
may not be used for the procurement of 
manual typewriters which contain one or 
more components manufactured in a coun- 
try which is a member of the Warsaw Pact 
unless the products of that country are ac- 
corded nondiscriminatory treatment (most- 
favored-nation treatment)". 

(b) CONFORMING REPEAL.—Section 1262 of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act, 1984 (Public Law 98-94; 97 Stat. 703), is 
repealed. 

SEC. 825. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON PREPARATION OF 
CERTAIN ECONOMIC IMPACT AND ЕМ- 
PLOYMENT INFORMATION CONCERNING 
NEW ACQUISITION PROGRAMS 

It is the sense of Congress that the Secre- 
tary of Defense should not, before an acqui- 
sition program is approved to proceed into 
full-scale development, prepare any materi- 
al, report, list, or analysis with respect to 
economic benefits or the employment 
impact of that program in a particular 
State or congressional district. 

TITLE IX—MATTERS RELATING TO ARMS 

CONTROL 


SEC. 901. MISSILE TECHNOLOGY CONTROL REGIME 


(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and of missiles capable of the delivery of nu- 
clear weapons is a threat to international 
peace and security; 

(2) in the early 1980's, the danger of the 
proliferation of such weapons and missiles 
was formally recognized in discussions 
among the governments of the United 
States, Canada, France, the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Italy, Japan, and the United 
Kingdom; and 

(3) these seven governments, after four 
years of negotiations, on April 7, 1987, con- 
cluded an agreement known as the Missile 
Technology Control Regime, for the purpose 
of limiting the proliferation of missiles ca- 
pable of the delivery of nuclear weapons 
(and hardware and technology related to 
such missiles) throughout the world. 

(b) EXPRESSIONS OF CONGRESS.—The Con- 
gress— 

(1) expresses its firm support for the Mis- 
sile Technology Control Regime as a means 
of enhancing international peace and secu- 
rity; 

(2) expresses its strong hope that all na- 
tions of the world will adhere to the Guide- 
lines of the Missile Technology Control 
Regime; and 

(3) expresses its expectation that all rele- 
vant agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment will ensure the fully effective imple- 
mentation of this regime. 

(c) REPORT ON MANPOWER REQUIRED TO IM- 
PLEMENT THE MISSILE TECHNOLOGY CONTROL 
REGIME.—(1) Not later than February 1, 
1988, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report— 

(A) identifying the functional responsibil- 
ities of the Department of Defense for imple- 
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menting the Missile Technology Control 
Regime; 

(B) describing the number and skills of 
personnel currently available in the Depart- 
ment of Defense to perform these functions; 
and 

(C) assessing the adequacy of these re- 
sources for the effective performance of these 
responsibilities. 

(2) The report required by paragraph (1) 
shall identify the total number of current 
Department of Defense full-time employees 
or military personnel and the grades of such 
personnel and the special knowledge, experi- 
ence, and expertise of such personnel, re- 
quired to carry out each of the following re- 
sponsibilities of the Department under the 
regime: 

(A) Review of private-sector export license 
applications and government-to-government 
cooperative activities. 

(B) Intelligence analysis and activities. 

(C) Policy coordination. 

(D) International liaison activity. 

(E) Enforcement and technology security 
operations. 

(F) Technical review. 

(3) The report shall include the Secretary's 
assessment of the adequacy of staffing in 
each of the categories specified in subpara- 
graphs (A) through (F) of paragraph (2) and 
shall make recommendations concerning 
measures, including legislation if necessary, 
to eliminate any identified staffing deficien- 
cies and to improve interagency coordina- 
tion with respect to the regime. 

SEC. 902. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON THE KRAS- 
NOYARSK RADAR 

(а) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
prohibits each party to the Treaty from de- 
ploying ballistic missile early warning 
radars except at locations along the periph- 
ery of its national territory and oriented 
outward, 

(2) The 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
prohibits each party to the Treaty from de- 
ploying an anti-ballistic missile system to 
defend its national territory and from pro- 
viding a base for any such nationwide de- 
Sense. 

(3) Large phased-array radars were recog- 
nized during negotiation of the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty as the critical long 
lead-time element of a nationwide defense 
against ballistic missiles. 

(4) In 1983 the United States discovered 
the construction, in the interior of the 
Soviet Union near the town of Krasnoyarsk, 
of a large phased-array radar that has subse- 
quently been judged to be for ballistic mis- 
sile early warning and tracking. 

(5) The Krasnoyarsk radar is more than 
700 kilometers from the Soviet-Mongolian 
border and is not directed outward but in- 
stead, faces the northeast Soviet border more 
than 4,500 kilometers away. 

(6) The Krasnoyarsk radar is identical to 
other Soviet ballistic missile early warning 
radars and is ideally situated to fill the gap 
that would otherwise exist іп a nationwide 
Soviet ballistic missile early warning radar 
network, 

(7) The President has certified that the 
Krasnoyarsk radar is an unequivocal viola- 
tion of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic Missile 


(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—It із the sense of 
the Congress that the Soviet Union is in vio- 
lation of its legal obligation under the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty. 
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SEC. 903. REPORT ON COMPLIANCE BY THE SOVIET 
UNION WITH THRESHOLD TEST BAN 
TREATY 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The President shall 
submit to Congress, not later than 30 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, a 
report discussing the use of the current offi- 
cial United States method of estimating the 
yield of Soviet underground nuclear tests to 
determine the extent to which the Soviet 
Union is complying with the 150 kiloton 
limit on underground nuclear tests con- 
tained in the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 

(b) FORM AND CONTENT OF REPORT.—The 
report shall be submitted in both classified 
form and (if possible) unclassified form and 
shall include the following matters: 

(1) A discussion of whether past assess- 
ments made by the United States of the 
extent of Soviet compliance with the 150 kil- 
oton limit contained in the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty would have been different if the 
United States, in making those assessments, 
had used the current official United States 
method of estimating the yield of under- 
groune nuclear tests conducted by the Soviet 

n 

(2) The number of nuclear tests conducted 
by the Soviet Union after March 31, 1976, 
that have a central value exceeding 150 kilo- 
tons yield (estimated on the basis of the cur- 
rent official method used by the United 
States in estimating underground nuclear 
test yields), the central value of those tests 
(estimated on such basis), and the dates on 
which those tests were conducted. 

(3) The number, dates, and estimated cen- 
tral values of tests, if any, conducted by the 
United States after March 31, 1976, which, if 
measured on the basis of the current official 
method used by the United States in esti- 
mating Soviet underground nuclear test 
yields (taking into account the differences 
between the United States and Soviet test 
sites), would have an indicated central 
value exceeding 150 kilotons yield. 

(4) The number of tests conducted by the 
United States after March 31, 1976, if any, 
which actually had yields exceeding 150 
kilotons, the estimated central value of each 
such test, and the date on which each such 
test was conducted. 

(5) A description of all nuclear testing ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Union which the Presi- 
dent has found to be likely violations of the 
legal obligations under the Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty, the dates on which those activi- 
ties took place, and the specific legal obliga- 
tions under the Threshold Test Ban Treaty 
likely to have been violated by the Soviet 
Union in conducting such activities. 

(6) A discussion of whether and, if so, the 
extent to which, the President, in arriving at 
his finding that several nuclear tests con- 
ducted by the Soviet Union constituted a 
likely violation of legal obligations under 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty, considered 
the mutual agreement contained in the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty which permits 
one or two minor, unintended breaches of 
the 150 kiloton limit per year to be consid- 
ered nonviolations of the Treaty. 

(7) A detailed comparison of the current 
official method used by the United States 
Government in estimating Soviet under- 
ground nuclear test yields with the method 
replaced by the current method, and the date 
on which the current official method was 
adopted by the United States. 

SEC. 904. CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DECLARA- 
TIONS CONCERNING ARMS CONTROL 
NEGOTIATIONS 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS.—The Con- 
gress makes the following findings: 

(1) The United States and the Soviet 
Union are currently engaged in negotiations 
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to conclude a treaty on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces (INF) and are continuing se- 
rious negotiations on other issues of vital 
importance to the national security of the 
United States. 

(2) The current negotiations, which reflect 
delicate compromises on both sides, are a 
culmination of years of detailed and com- 
plex negotiations in which the negotiators 
for the United States have been pursuing а 
policy consistently advocated by the past 
two Presidents regarding nuclear arms con- 
trol in the European theater. 

(3) While recognizing fully that the Presi- 
dent, under clause 2, section 2, article II of 
the Constitution, has the power, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, the Congress also recognizes 
the special responsibility conferred by the 
Founding Fathers on the Senate in requir- 
ing that it give its advice and consent before 
а treaty may be ratified by the United States 
and that in carrying out this responsibility 
the Senate is accountable to the people of 
the United States and has a duty to ensure 
that no treaty is ratified which would be 
detrimental to the welfare and security of 
the United States. 

(4) In recognition of this responsibility, 
the Senate has established a special continu- 
ing oversight body, the Arms Control Ob- 
server Group, which over the last two and 
one-half years has functioned to provide 
advice and counsel to the President and his 
negotiators, when appropriate, on a con- 
tinuing basis during the course of the nego- 
tiations to achieve an INF treaty. 

(5) The Senate and the President both 
have a role under the Constitution in the 
making of treaties and Congress as a whole 
has a role under the Constitution in the reg- 
ulating of expenditures, including expendi- 
tures for weapons systems that may be the 
subject of treaty negotiations. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS.—In light 
of the findings in subsection (a), Congress— 

(1) fully supports the efforts of the Presi- 
dent to negotiate stabilizing, equitable, and 
verifiable arms reduction treaties with the 
Soviet Union; 

(2) endorses the principle of mutuality 
and reciprocity in arms control negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union and cautions 
that neither the Congress nor the President 
should take actions which are unilateral 
concessions to the Soviet Union; and 

(3) urges the President to take care that no 
provision is agreed to in those negotiations 
that would be harmful to the security of the 
United States or its allies and friends. 

(c) DECLARATION OF THE  SENATE.—The 
Senate declares that it will reserve judgment 
regarding the approval of any arms control 
treaty until it has conducted a thorough ex- 
amination of the provisions of the treaty 
апа has assured itself that those provi- 
sions— 

(1) are effectively verifiable; and 

(2) serve to enhance the strength and secu- 
rity of the United States and its allies and 
friends. 

SEC. 905. REPORT ON MILITARY CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE ELIMINATION OF BALLISTIC MIS- 
SILES 

(a) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—Not later than 
30 days after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a report examining the 
military consequences of any arms control 
agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union that would provide for the 
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elimination of all strategic ballistic missiles 
of the United States and the Soviet Union. 

(b) MATTERS To ВЕ Discussep.—Such 
report shall be submitted in both classified 
and unclassified form and shall include a 
discussion of the strategic, budgetary, and 
force structure implications of an agreement 
described in subsection (а) for— 

(1) conventional defenses of the United 
States and its allies in Europe, the Far East, 
and other regions vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States; 

(2) tactical nuclear deterrence by the 
United States in those regions; 

(3) strategic offensive retaliatory systems 
of the United States that would not be af- 
fected by such an agreement, including 
bomber forces and cruise missiles; 

(4) air defenses of the United States 
needed to counter bomber forces and. cruise 
missiles of the Soviet Union; 

(5) Strategic Defense Initiative programs 
designed to provide possible defenses 
against strategic ballistic missiles; and 

(6) any new programs which the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff may consid- 
er necessary in order for the United States to 
protect its national security interests in 
light of the relative advantage conferred by 
such an agreement on other nations possess- 
ing nuclear weapons whose strategic ballis- 
tic missile forces would not be affected by 
the agreement. 

SEC. 906. REPORT ON IMPLICATIONS OF CERTAIN 
ARMS CONTROL POSITIONS 

Not later than June 30, 1988, the Secretary 
of Defense shall submit to Congress a report, 
in both classified and unclassified versions, 
containing the following: 

(1) A description of the quantitative and 
qualitative implications for the strategic 
modernization program of the United States 
of the publicly-announced position of the 
United States at the Strategic Arms Reduc- 
tion Talks in Geneva, giving special, but not 
exclusive, attention to the implications of 


pro- 
gram, and the small intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile (“Midgetman”) program. 

(2) A description of the advantages and 
drawbacks of following the recommenda- 
tions made in 1983 in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Strategic Forces with 
regard to research on smaller ballistic-mis- 
sile carrying submarines, each carrying 
Sewer missiles than the Trident, as a poten- 
pes follow-on to the Trident submarine 
force, 

(3) The recommendations of the Secretary 
of Defense with regard to paragraphs (1) 
and (2) on United States force moderniza- 
tion policy and arms control policy. 

SEC. 907. SUPPORT FOR NUCLEAR RISK REDUCTION 
CENTERS 

(a) Congress applauds the recent signing 
of an agreement between the United States 
and the Soviet Union on the establishment 
of nuclear risk reduction centers. Congress 
regards this agreement as an important and 
practical first step in reducing the threat of 
nuclear war due to accident, misinterpreta- 
tion, or miscalculation. Congress notes that 
the agreement calls for centers to be estab- 
lished in each nation’s respective capital for 
the routine exchange of information and ad- 
vanes notification of nuclear and missile 

ng. 

(b) It is the hope of Congress that this first 
step in nuclear risk reduction will increase 
the confidence and mutual trust of both par- 
ties to the agreement and lead to an ezpan- 
sion in functions to reduce further the 
chances of accidental war. Such functions 
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may include joint discussions on crisis pre- 
vention and the development of strategies to 
deal with incidents or threats of nuclear ter- 
rorism, nuclear proliferation, or other mutu- 
ally agreed upon issues of concern in reduc- 
ing nuclear risk. 
TITLE X—MATTERS RELATING TO NATO 
COUNTRIES AND OTHER ALLIES 
Part A—NATO DETERRENCE 
SEC, 1001. REPORT ON REQUIREMENTS FOR MAIN- 
TAINING NATO'S STRATEGY OF DETER- 
RENCE 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall submit to Congress a report re- 
garding the ability of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) to maintain 
its strategy of deterrence through the 19905. 
The report shall include a specific discus- 
sion of the implications for such deterrence 
if the United States and. the Soviet Union 
agree to a treaty which requires the elimina- 
tion of all intermediate-range nuclear force 
(INF) missiles having a range between 500 
and 5,500 kilometers. The report shall be pre- 
pared in consultation with the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(b) FORM AND CONTENT OF REPORT.—The 
Secretary shall submit the report required by 
subsection (a) in both classified and unclas- 
sified forms and. shall include in the report 
the following: 

(1) A discussion of the effect that the elimi- 
nation under an INF treaty of intermediate 
range missiles deployed by the United States 
and the Soviet Union would likely have on 
the ability of NATO to maintain an effective 
flexible response strategy and credible deter- 


rence. 

(2) The appropriate numbers and types of 
nuclear weapons and nuclear-capable deliv- 
ery systems of the United States not limited 
by the proposed INF treaty which the Secre- 
tary of Defense recommends for deployment 
in or redeployment to the European theater 
if an INF treaty is ratified and enters into 
force, including a description of any nuclear 
modernization program the Secretary has 
recommended. or proposes to recommend as 
necessary to ensure that NATO will be able 
to maintain a credible and effective mili- 
tary strategy. 

(3) A discussion of the balance between the 
nonnuclear forces of NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact in the European theater, the likelihood 
of NATO making significant improvements 
in that balance over the next few years, the 
potential effect of conventional force bal- 
ance alternatives currently under consider- 
ation by the United States Government, and 
the likelihood and potential effect of a new 
agreement between NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact limiting nonnuclear forces on that bal- 


ance. 

(4) A discussion of the feasibility and cost 
effectiveness of substituting advanced con- 
ventional munitions for nuclear weapons 
currently deployed by NATO, including a 
discussion of the costs of such weapons and 
for sharing such costs among 


(5) A description of nonnuclear forces that 
would be needed to support the operational 
concept of Follow-on Forces Attack (FOFA). 

(6) The status of improvements being 
made in the air defenses of NATO in Europe. 

(7) A discussion of the views of the leaders 
of member nations of NATO (other than the 
United States) and of the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe (SACEUR), on the mat- 
ters described in paragraphs (1) through (5). 

(c) DEADLINE OF REPORT.—The report re- 
quired by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
not later than the earlier of— 
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(1) 90 days after the date of the enactment 
of this Act; or 

(2) the date on which the President sub- 
mits to the Senate for its advice and consent 
a treaty described in subsection (a). 

SEC. 1002. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON LEVEL OF UNITED 
STATES FORCES PERMANENTLY STA- 
TIONED IN EUROPE IN SUPPORT OF 
NATO 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings with respect to the level of 
United States military forces permanently 
stationed in Europe: 

(1) The agreement in principle between the 
United States and the Soviet Union to elimi- 
nate all intermediate-range nuclear missiles 
(INF) has important implications for the de- 
fense posture of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization alliance. 

(2) The presence of United States forces in 
Europe constitutes the most visible and 
meaningful evidence of the continuing 
strong commitment of the United. States to 
the integrity of the alliance. 

(3) NATO Defense Ministers stated in May 
1987 that the "continued presence of United 
States forces at existing levels in Europe 
plays an irreplaceable role in the defense of 
North America as well as Europe". 

(b) SENSE OF CONGRESS.—(1) In light of the 
findings in subsection (aJ, it is the sense of 
Congress that— 

(A) the stationing in Europe of United 
States military forces in support of NATO at 
the level of military personnel permanently 
stationed in Europe in support of NATO on 
the date of the enactment of this Act plays 
an indispensable role for peace and deter- 
rence; and. 

(B) the commitment of United States 
forces should be continued at that level (as- 
suming all existing basing agreements 
remain in effect). 

(2) It is further the sense of Congress that 
it would not be inconsistent with the sense 
of Congress expressed in paragraph (1) if the 
actual number of United States military per- 
sonnel permanently stationed in Europe in 
support of NATO at any time falls below the 
level of such personnel on the date of the en- 
actment of this Act because of administra- 
tive fluctuations or if such level is reduced 
following a determination by the President 
that national security considerations re- 
quire such a reduction. 

ВЕС. 1003. STUDY OF FUTURE OF NATO 

The Secretary of Defense shall contribute, 
from funds appropriated for fiscal year 1988 
for operation and maintenance of Defense 
Agencies, the amount of $50,000 to the North 
Atlantic Assembly for a study on the future 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


PART B—BURDEN SHARING 
SEC. 1011. STUDY OF DEFENSE EXPENDITURES IN 
JAPAN 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall conduct a study of the ways in which 
the United States may further its national 
security interests in the Far East. 

(b) REPORT.— Within 90 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall transmit to Congress а report on such 
study. The report shall contain— 

(1) the plans of the Department of Defense 
in the current five-year defense plan for de- 
Sense expenditures for each fiscal year cov- 
ered by the plan to be made in support of 
United States security interests in the Far 
East and, of such planned expenditures in 
each such fiscal year, how much is attribut- 
able to projected increases in defense outlays 
for that fiscal year; 
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(2) the projections for national defense ex- 
penditures by Japan for each such fiscal 


year, 

(3) the projections for national defense ex- 
penditures by the United States directly in 
support of United States forces, facilities, 
and equipment stationed or located in 
Japan for each such fiscal year; and 

(4) the projections for national defense ех- 
penditures by Japan directly in support of 
United States forces stationed in Japan for 
each such fiscal year. 

SEC. 1012. SENSE OF CONGRESS REGARDING JAPAN'S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO GLOBAL STABILITY 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) The alliance of the United States and 
Japan is the foundation for the security of 
Japan and peace in the Far East and is a 
major contributing factor to the democratic 
freedoms and economic prosperity enjoyed 
by both the United States and Japan. 

(2) Threats to the security of both the 
United States and Japan have increased sig- 
nificantly since 1976, principally as the 
result of— 

(A) the occupation of Afghanistan by the 
Soviet Union; 

(B) the continued expansion and buildup 
of military forces of the Soviet Union (par- 
ticularly the expansionist efforts by the 
Soviet Union in the South Pacific and the 
buildup of the Soviet Pacific fleet); 

(C) the occupation of Cambodia by Viet- 
nam; and 
(D) instability in the Persian Gulf region 
(from which Japan receives 60 percent of its 
petroleum and one-third of its total energy 
requirements). 

(3) In keeping with the declaration made 
at the 1983 meeting in Williamsburg, Virgin- 
ia, of the leaders of the leading industrial- 
ized democracies that “the security of our 
countries is indivisible and must be ap- 
proached on a global basis”, the government 


of Japan— 
(A) has raised its defense spending by an 
of 5 percent per year since 1981; 


average 
(В) has rescinded a limit on annual er- 


(C) is fulfilling the pledge of Prime Minis- 
ter Suzuki to defend the territory, airspace, 
and sea lanes of Japan to a distance of 1,000 
miles by 1990. 

(4) While recognizing and applauding the 
actions by the government of Japan referred 
to in paragraph (3), Congress notes that 
Japan has the second largest gross national 
product in the world, is a major creditor 
nation, and has a large private savings rate, 
but nevertheless lags far behind other indus- 
trialized democracies in terms of the per- 
centage of its gross national product that it 


Congress that the United States would wel- 
come an initiative by Japan to assume a po- 
litically acceptable and significant global 
security role consistent with its economic 
status by taking the following actions: 

(1) Increasing spending for its Official De- 
velopment Assistance program and its de- 
Sense programs so that, by 1992, the level of 
spending by Japan on those programs 
(stated as a percentage of gross national 
product) will approximate the average of the 
levels of spending by the member nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization on 


2 E — increased . for its Of- 
ficial Development Assistance program pri- 
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marily to the Republic of the Philippines 
and regions of importance to global stability 
outside of East Asia, particularly Oceania, 
Latin America, and the Caribbean and Med- 
iterranean nations. 

(3) Devoting any increase in spending for 
that program primarily to concessional, 
untied grants and increasing the portion of 
total expenditures made for that program 
for those multilateral financial institutions 
of which Japan is a member. 

(4) Designating those nations that are to 
be recipients of increased development as- 
sistance as described in paragraphs (1) 
through (3) through consultation with its se- 
curity partners. 

(5) Completing its five-year defense pro- 
gram for fiscal years 1986 through 1990 and, 
at the earliest possible date after the comple- 
tion of that program, further enhancing the 
fulfillment of the pledge of Prime Minister 
Suzuki referred to in subsection (aJ(3). 

PART C—PROCUREMENT MATTERS 
SEC. 1021. OVERSEAS WORKLOAD PROGRAM 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A firm of any member 
nation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) or of any major non-NATO 
ally shall be eligible to bid on any contract 
for the maintenance, repair, or overhaul of 
equipment of the Department of Defense to 
be awarded under competitive procedures as 
part of the program of the Department of 
Defense known as the Overseas Workload 


Program. 

(b) SITE FOR PERFORMANCE OF WORK.—A 
contract awarded during fiscal year 1988 or 
1989 to a firm described in subsection (a) 
may be performed in the theater in which 
the equipment is normally located or in the 
country in which the firm is located. 

(с) ЕхсЕРТІОМ8.--Тһе Secretary of a mili- 
tary department may restrict the geographic 
region in which a contract referred to in 
subsection (a) may be performed if the Sec- 
retary determines that performance of the 
contract outside that specific region— 

(1) could adversely affect the military pre- 
paredness of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; or 

(2) would violate the terms of an interna- 
tional agreement to which the United States 
is а party. 

(d) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—(1) Not later 
than December 1, 1988, the Secretary of De- 
Sense shall submit to Congress a report on 
the nature of the maintenance, repair, and 
overhaul work of the Department of Defense 
performed under the program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense known as the Overseas 
Workload Program, 

(2) The report shall include the following: 

(A) A description of the categories of work 
performed under that program and the costs 
associated with those categories of work. 

(B) A description of the capabilities of fa- 
cilities that United States firms have estab- 
lished in Europe to perform work under that 


program. 

(C) A description of the capabilities to per- 
form work under that program by firms in 
the United States, Canada, and countries 
that are major non-NATO allies of the 
United States. 

(D) А description of the maintenance, 
repair, and overhaul work under that pro- 
gram that could be performed in the United 
States or Canada, or in a country that is a 
major non-NATO ally, on a cost-effective 
basis and without a significant adverse 
effect on the readiness of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

(E) A list and detailed explanation of each 
of the instances, through October 31, 1988, 
in which the Secretary of a military depart- 
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ment exercised the authority provided in 
subsection (c). 

(е) DEFINTTION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “major non-NATO ally” has 
the meaning given that term by section 
1105(9)(1) of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 
99-661). 


SEC. 1022. NATO COOPERATIVE PROJECT AGREB- 
MENTS 


Clause (С) of section 27(b)(1) of the Arms 
Export Control Act (22 U.S.C. 2767(b)(1)(C)) 
is amended by inserting “or for procurement 
by the United States of munitions from the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization or a 
subsidiary of such organization” after 
“member country”. 

SEC. 1023. REPORT ON CO-PRODUCTION OR СО-А8- 
SEMBLY OF М1А1 TANK 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to Congress a detailed report 
on any plans of the Department of Defense 
as of the time of the submission of the report 
regarding co-production or co-assembly of 
the M1 or MIA1 Abrams tank with a foreign 
country. The Secretary shall include in such 
report the following: 

(1) The status of any current negotiations 
by the Secretary of Defense with any foreign 
country regarding the co-production or co- 
assembly of the M1 or М1А1 tank by the 
United States and that country. 

(2) A comparison of the long-term effects 
on the United States mobilization base of 
production of such tank under a co-produc- 
tion or co-assembly arrangement with a for- 
eign country. 

(3) The effect an arrangement with a for- 
eign country for the co-production or co-as- 
sembly of such tank would have on the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

(b) DEADLINE FOR REPORT.—The Secretary 
shall submit the report required under sub- 
section (a) not later than 90 days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

(c) CLASSIFICATION OF REPORT.—The Secre- 
tary shall submit the report required under 
subsection (a) in both classified and unclas- 
sified form. 

SEC. 1024. nir rd STORAGE AND SECURITY SYS- 


(а) LIMITATION ON INSTALLATION.—Funds ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available to 
the Department of Defense for fiscal years 
1988 and 1989 may not be expended for in- 
stallation of Weapons Storage and Security 
Systems (WSSS) in the territory of any Eu- 
ropean member nation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization until the Secretary of 
Defense certifies to Congress that the con- 
struction program with respect to such sys- 
tems is eligible for common financing under 
the NATO Infrastructure program. 

(b) EFFECT OF INF TREATY.—If a treaty on 
Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (INF) is 
ratified before the certification under sub- 
section (a) is made, the Secretary shall 
submit with the certification a plan for re- 
vising the installation of those systems in 
order to reflect any additional requirements 
resulting from that treaty. 

(c) .MILESTONES.—The Secretary shall 
submit with the certification under subsec- 
tion (a) a description of the key milestones 
Jor entering into contracts under the pro- 
gram and for reaching an agreement con- 
cerning NATO financing and shall include a 


NATO on a final plan for recoupment of ad- 
vance funding by the United States for the 
installation of such systems. 
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TITLE XI—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
MANAGEMENT 
PART A—CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
NAVAL VESSELS 
SEC. 1101. CLARIFICATION OF LIMITATION ON CON- 
TRACTING FOR SHORT-TERM NAVAL 
VESSEL REPAIR WORK 
Subsection (d) of section 7299a of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


fi 

"(d)(1) Before issuing a solicitation for а 
contract for short-term work for the over- 
haul, repair, or maintenance of a naval 
vessel, the Secretary of the Navy shall deter- 
mine if there is adequate competition avail- 
able among firms able to perform the work 
at the homeport of the vessel. If the Secre- 
tary determines that there is adequate com- 
petition among such firms, the Secretary— 

“(A) shall issue such a solicitation only to 
firms able to perform the work at the home- 
port of the vessel; and 

“(В) may not award such contract to а 
firm other than a firm that will perform the 
work at the homeport of the vessel. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) applies notwithstand- 
ing subsection (b) or any other provision of 
law. 

“(3) Paragraph (1) does not apply— 

“(А) іп the case of voyage repairs; or 

“(B) in the case of a vessel that is assigned 
to the Naval Reserve force and homeported 
on the West Coast of the United States. 

“(4) In this subsection, the term ‘short- 
term work’ means work that will be for a 
period of six months or less. 

SEC. 1102. RATES FOR PROGRESS PAYMENTS ON CER- 

TAIN NAVAL SHIP REPAIR CONTRACTS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 633 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
“87212. Repair or maintenance of naval vessels: 

progress payments under certain contracts 

“(a) The Secretary of the Navy shall pro- 
vide that the rate for progress payments on 
naval ship contracts to which this section 
applies shall be— 

“(1) 90 percent, in the case of firms consid- 
ered to be small businesses, and 

“(2) 85 percent, in the case of all other 
firms. 

"(b) This section applies to any contract 
awarded by the Secretary of the Navy for 
repair, maintenance, or overhaul of a naval 
vessel (other than a nuclear-powered vessel) 
for work required to be performed in one 
year от less. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“7312. Repair or maintenance of naval ves- 
sels: progress payments under 
certain contracts. 

(b) TRANSITION.—The amendment made by 
subsection (a) does not apply to a contract 
awarded pursuant to a solicitation issued 
before the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 1103. go CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN 


Section 7309(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “по naval 
vessel, апа no vessel of any other military 
department," and inserting in lieu thereof 
“no vessel to be constructed for any of the 
armed forces", 

SEC. 1104. CONTRACTS FOR THE OVERHAUL, REPAIR, 
AND MAINTENANCE OF NAVAL VES- 


Funds appropriated pursuant to authori- 
zations in this Act may not be obligated or 
expended for the overhaul, repair, or main- 
tenance of any naval vessel unless, in the 
evaluation of bids or proposals for such ac- 
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tivity, the Secretary of the Navy complies 
with the requirement of section 7299a of 
title 10, United States Code. 

Part B—CONTRACTING OUT 


SEC. 1111. AUTHORITY OF BASE COMMANDERS OVER 
CONTRACTING FOR COMMERCIAL AC- 
TIVITIES 
(a) AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall direct that the commander of each 
military installation (under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense and sub- 
ject to the authority, direction, and control 
of the Secretary) shall have the authority 
and the responsibility to carry out the fol- 
lowing: 
(1) Prepare an inventory each fiscal year 
of commercial activities carried out by Gov- 
ernment personnel on the military installa- 


(2) Decide which commercial activities 
shall be reviewed under the procedures and 
requirements of Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-76 (or any successor ad- 
ministrative regulation or policy). 

(3) Conduct a solicitation for contracts for 
those commercial activities selected for con- 
version to contractor performance under the 
Circular A-76 process. 

(4) To the татітит extent practicable, 
assist in finding suitable employment for 
any employee of the Department of Defense 
who is displaced because of a contract en- 
tered into with a contractor for performance 
of a commercial activity on the military in- 
stallation. 

(b) DEADLINE FOR REGULATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary shall prescribe the regulations required 
by subsection (a) no later than 60 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(с) Derinition.—In this section, the term 
“military installation” means a base, camp, 
post, station, yard, center, or other activity 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of a 
military department which is located within 
any of the several States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or Guam. 

(d) TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY.—The au- 
thority provided for commanders of military 
installations by subsection (a) shall termi- 
nate on October 1, 1989. 

SEC. 1112, PROHIBITION ON CONTRACTS FOR PER- 
оте OF SECURITY-GUARD FUNC- 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
2693 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting “or security-guard” 
after “firefighting”. 

(b) CLERICAL AND CONFORMING AMEND- 
MENTS.— 

(1) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by striking out “the function” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “а function”. 

(2) The heading for such section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“§ 2693. Prohibition on contracts for performance 

of firefighting or security-guard functions”. 

(3) The item relating to section 2693 in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
159 of such title is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“2693. Prohibition on contracts for perform- 
ance of firefighting or security- 
guard functions.”. 

Part C—SECURITY AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

MATTERS 

SEC. 1121. COUNTERINTELLIGENCE POLY- 

GRAPH PROGRAM 

(a) AuTHORITY FOR PROGRAM.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may carry out a program for 
the administration of counterintelligence 
polygraph examinations to persons de- 
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scribed in subsection (5). The program shall 
be based on Department of Defense Directive 
5210.48, dated December 24, 1984. 

(b) PERSONS COVERED.—Ezcept as provided 
in subsection (d), the following persons 
whose duties involve access to information 
that has been classified at the level of top 
secret or designated as being within a spe- 
cial access program under section 4.2(a) of 
Executive order 12356 (or a successor Execu- 
tive Order) are subject to this section: 

(1) Military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense. 

(2) Personnel of defense contractors. 

(с) LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—The number of counterintelligence 
polygraph examinations that may be admin- 
istered under this section— 

(1) may not exceed 10,000 during each of 
fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990; and 

(2) may not exceed 5,000 during any fiscal 
year after fiscal year 1990 for which a specif- 
ic number is not otherwise provided by law. 

(d) EXCEPTIONS FROM COVERAGE FOR CER- 
TAIN INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES AND FUNCTIONS.— 
This section does not apply— 

(1) to а person assigned or detailed to the 
Central Intelligence Agency or to an expert 
or consultant under a contract with the 
Central Intelligence Agency; 

(2) to (A) a person employed by or as- 
signed or detailed to the National Security 
Agency, (B) an expert or consultant under 
contract to the National Security Agency, 
(C) an employee of a contractor of the Na- 
tional Security Agency, or (D) a person ap- 
plying for a position in the National Securi- 
ty Agency; 

(3) to a person assigned to a space where 
sensitive cryptographic information is pro- 
duced, processed, or stored; or 

(4) to a person employed by, or assigned or 
detailed to, an office within the Department 
of Defense for the collection of specialized 
national foreign intelligence through recon- 
naissance programs or a contractor of such 
an office. 

(е) POLYGRAPH RESEARCH PROGRAM.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall carry out a con- 
tinuing research program to support the 
polygraph activities of the Department of 
Defense. The program shall include— 

(1) an on-going evaluation of the validity 
3 techniques used by the Depart- 
ment; 

(2) research on polygraph countermeas- 
ures and anti-countermeasures; and 

(3) developmental research on polygraph 
techniques, instrumentation, and analytic 
methods. 

(f) ANNUAL REPORT ON POLYGRAPH PRO- 
GRAMS.—(1) Not later than January 15 of 
each year, the Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to Congress a report on polygraph 
examinations administered by or for the De- 
partment of Defense during the previous 
fiscal year (whether administered under this 
section or any other authority). 

(2) Each such report shall include the fol- 
lowing with regard to the program author- 
ized by subsection (a): 

(A) A statement of the number of poly- 
graph examinations administered by or for 
the Department of Defense during such 


year. 

(B) A description of the purposes and re- 
sults of such examinations. 

(C) A description of the criteria used. for 
selecting programs and persons for such ex- 
amination. 

(D) A statement of the number of persons 
who refused to submit to such an examina- 
tion and a description of the actions taken 
as a result of the refusals, 
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(E) A statement of the number of persons 
for which such an examination indicated 
deception and the action taken as a result of 
the examinations. 

(F) A detailed accounting of those cases in 
which more than two such examinations 
were needed to attempt to resolve discrepan- 
cies and those cases in which the examina- 
tion of a person extended over more than 
one day, 

(3) Each such report shall also include the 
following: 

(A) A description of any plans to expand 
the use of polygraph examinations in the 
Department of Defense. 

(B) A discussion of any plans of the Secre- 
tary for recruiting and training additional 
polygraph operators together with statistical 
data on the employment turnover of Depart- 
ment of Defense polygraph operators. 

(C) A description of the results during the 
preceding fiscal year of the research pro- 
gram under subsection (e). 

(D) A statement of the number of poly- 
graph examinations administered to per- 
sons described in subsection (d) (which 
number may be set forth in a classified 
annex to the report). 

(g) REPEAL.—Section 1221 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1986 
(Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat 726), is re- 
pealed. 

th) EFFECTIVE Date.—This section shall 
take effect as of October 1, 1987. 

SEC. 1122. ASSESSMENT OF SOVIET ELECTRONIC ES- 
PIONAGE CAPABILITY FROM MOUNT 
ALTO EMBASSY SITE 

(a) REVIEW AND ASSESSMENT.—The Secretary 
of Defense shall review and assess the 
present and potential capabilities of the 
Government of the Soviet Union to inter- 
cept United States communications involv- 
ing diplomatic, military, and intelligence 
matters from facilities on Mount Alto in the 
District of Columbia. The Secretary shall 
submit to Congress a report on such review 
and assessment not later than 90 days after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(b) DETERMINATION OF WITH 
NATIONAL SECURITY.—The report required by 
subsection (а) shall include a determination 
by the Secretary of Defense as to whether or 
not the present and proposed occupation of 
facilities on Mount Alto by the Government 
of the Soviet Union is consistent with the 
national security of the United States. 

(c) CLASSIFICATION OF REPORT.—The report 
required by subsection (a) shall be submitted 
in both a classified and unclassified form, 
except that the determination required by 
subsection (b) shall be submitted in an un- 
classified form. 

(d) LIMITATION ON DELEGATION.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may not delegate the duty to 
make the determination required by subsec- 
tion (b). 

SEC. 1123, DISSEMINATION OF UNCLASSIFIED INFOR- 
MATION CONCERNING PHYSICAL PRO- 
NC OF SPECIAL NUCLEAR MATE- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 3 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 127 the following new section: 
“8 128. Physical protection of special nuclear mate- 

rial: limitation on dissemination of unclassified 

information 

"(aJ(1) In addition to any other authority 
or requirement regarding protection from 
dissemination of information, and subject 
to section 552(b)(3) of title 5, the Secretary 
of Defense, with respect to special nuclear 
materials, shall prescribe such regulations, 
after notice and opportunity for public com- 
ment thereon, or issue such orders as may be 
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necessary to prohibit the unauthorized dis- 
semination of unclassified information per- 
taining to security measures, including se- 
curity plans, procedures, and equipment for 
the physical protection of special nuclear 
material. 

“(2) The Secretary may prescribe regula- 
tions or issue orders under paragraph (1) to 
prohibit the dissemination of any informa- 
tion described in such parcgraph only if and 
to the extent that the Secretary determines 
that the unauthorized dissemination of such 
information could reasonably be expected to 
have a significant adverse effect on the 
health and safety of the public or the 
common defense and security by significant- 
ly increasing the likelihood of— 

illegal production of nuclear weap- 
ons, or 

“(B) theft, diversion, or sabotage of special 
nuclear materials, equipment, or facilities. 

“(3) In making a determination under 
paragraph (2), the Secretary may consider 
what the likelihood of an illegal production, 
theft, diversion, or sabotage referred to in 
such paragraph would be if the information 
proposed to be prohibited from dissemina- 
tion under this section were at no time 
available for dissemination. 

“(4) The Secretary shall exercise his au- 
thority under this subsection to prohibit the 
dissemination of any information described 
in paragraph (1)— 

“(A) зо as to apply the minimum restric- 
tions needed to protect the health and safety 
of the public or the common defense and se- 
curity; and 

“(B) upon a determination that the unau- 
thorized dissemination of such information 
could reasonably be expected to result in a 
significant adverse effect on the health and 
safety of the public or the common defense 
and security by significantly increasing the 
likelihood of— 

“(i) illegal production of nuclear weapons, 
or 

"(ii) theft, diversion, or sabotage of nucle- 
ar materials, equipment, or facilities. 

"(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 

strued to authorize the Secretary to with- 
hold, or to authorize the withholding of, in- 
formation from the appropriate committees 
of the Congress. 
"(c) Any determination by the Secretary 
concerning the applicability of this section 
shall be subject to judicial review pursuant 
to section 552(a)(4)(B) of title 5. 

“(d) The Secretary shall prepare on a quar- 
terly basis a report to be made available 
upon the request of any interested. person, 
detailing the Secretary's application during 
that period of each regulation or order pre- 
scribed or issued under this section. In par- 
ticular, such report shall— 

"(1) identify any information protected 
from disclosure pursuant to such regulation 
or order; 

“(2) specifically state the Secretary's justi- 
fication for determining that unauthorized 
dissemination of the information protected 
from disclosure under such regulation or 
order could reasonably be expected to have a 
significant adverse effect on the health and 
safety of the public or the common defense 
and security by significantly increasing the 
likelihood of illegal production of nuclear 
weapons or the theft, diversion, or sabotage 
of special nuclear materials, equipment, or 
facilities, as specified under subsection (aJ; 
and 

"(3) provide justification that the Secre- 
tary has applied such regulation or order so 
as to protect from disclosure only the mini- 
mum amount of information necessary to 
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protect the health and safety of the public or 
the common defense and security. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by inserting after the item relating 
to section 127 the following new item: 


*128. Physical protection of special nuclear 
material: limitation on dis- 
semination of unclassified in- 
formation. 


PART D—SPECIAL ACCESS PROGRAMS 
SEC. 1131. SENSE OF CONGRESS WITH RESPECT TO 
DISCLOSURE OF CERTAIN BUDGET AND 
SCHEDULE INFORMATION ABOUT SPEC- 
IFIED SPECIAL ACCESS PROGRAMS 

It is the sense of Congress that— 

(1) the Advanced Technology Bomber pro- 
gram, the Advanced Cruise Missile program, 
and the Advanced Tactical Aircraft program 
involve the development and production of 
new advanced technologies that are critical 
to United States national security; 

(2) it is appropriate and necessary that 
certain information involving the techno- 
logical characteristics and performance of 
the systems referred to in paragraph (1) 
remain appropriately classified in conjunc- 
tion with the national security interest; and 

(3) it would be consistent with the public 
interest and would not jeopardize the na- 
tional security for the Secretary of Defense 
to disclose, in a nonclassified form, infor- 
mation about each of the systems referred to 
in paragraph (1) with respect to total pro- 
gram cost, the amount of the annual pro- 
gram budget request, and a general descrip- 
tion of program schedule. 

SEC. 1132. CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OF SPECIAL 
ACCESS PROGRAMS 

(a) SUBMISSION OF CERTAIN BUDGET INFOR- 
MATION TO CONGRESS.—(1) Chapter 2 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 


“9 119. Special access programs: congressional over- 
sight 

"(aJ(1) Not later than February 1 of each 
year, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the defense committees a report on spe- 
cial access programs. 

*(2) Each such report shall set forth— 

“(A) the total amount requested for special 
access programs of the Department of De- 
Sense in the President’s budget for the next 
fiscal year submitted under section 1105 of 
title 31; and 

"(B) for each program in that budget that 
is a special access program— 

“(i) a brief description of the program; 

“(ii) а brief discussion of the major mile- 
stones established for the program; 

"(iii) the actual cost of the program for 
each fiscal year during which the program 
has been conducted before the fiscal year 
during which that budget is submitted; and 

iv / the estimated total cost of the pro- 
gram and the estimated cost of the program 
for (I) the current fiscal year, (II) the fiscal 
year for which the budget is submitted, and 
(III) each of the four succeeding fiscal years 
during which the program is expected to be 
conducted. 

"(3) In the case of a report under para- 
graph (1) submitted in a year during which 
the President's budget for the next fiscal 
year, because of multiyear budgeting for the 
Department of Defense, does not include a 
full budget request for the Department of De- 
fense, the report required by paragraph (1) 
shall set forth— 

"(A) the total amount already appropri- 
ated for the next fiscal year for special 
access programs of the Department of De- 
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Sense and any additional amount requested 
in that budget for such programs for such 
fiscal year; and 

“(B) for each program of the po oak 

of Defense that is a special access progra 
„ specified in 2 

*(b)(1) Not later than February 1 of each 
year, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the defense committees a report that, with 
respect to each new special access program, 


provides— 

“(A) notice of the designation of the pro- 
gram as a special access program; and 

“(B) justification for such designation. 

“(2) A report under paragraph (1) with re- 
spect to a program shall include— 

“(A) the current estimate of the total pro- 
gram cost for the program; and 

"(B) an identification of existing pro- 
grams or technologies that are similar to the 
technology, or that have a mission similar 
to the mission, of the program that is the 
subject of the notice. 

“(3) In this subsection, the term ‘new spe- 
cial access program’ means a special access 
program that has not previously been cov- 
ered in a notice and justification under this 
subsection. 

“(с) Whenever a change is made in the 
status of a program of the Department of 
Defense as a special access program, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to the defense 
committees a report describing the change. 
Any such report shall be submitted not later 
than 30 days after the date on which the 
change takes effect. 

“(d) Whenever there is a modification or 
termination of the policy and criteria used 
for designating a program of the Depart- 
ment of Defense as a special access program, 
the Secretary of Defense shall promptly 
notify the defense committees of such modi- 
fication or termination. Any such notifica- 
tion shall contain the reasons for the modi- 
fication or termination and, in the case of a 
modification, the provisions of the policy as 
modified. 

“(e)(1) The Secretary of Defense may 
waive any requirement under subsection (а), 
(b), or (c) that certain information be in- 
cluded in a report under that subsection if 
the Secretary determines that inclusion of 
that information in the report would ad- 
versely affect the national security, Any 
such waiver shall be made on a case-by-case 
basis. 

“(2) If the Secretary exercises the author- 
ity provided under paragraph (1), the Secre- 
tary shall provide the information described 
in that subsection with respect to the special 
access program concerned, and the justifica- 
tion for the waiver, jointly to the chairman 
and ranking minority member of each of the 
defense commitiees. 

“(f) In this section, the term ‘defense com- 
mittees’ means— 

“(1) the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives; 


and 

“(2) the Defense Subcommittees of the 
Committees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

"119. Special access programs: congressional 
oversight.” 

(b) FIVE-YEAR REFERENCE AMOUNTS.—The 
first report under subsection (a) of section 
119 of title 10, United States Code (as added 
by subsection (aJ), shall set forth— 

(1) the total amount requested in the 
President's budget for each of the five previ- 
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ous fiscal years for special access programs 
of the Department of Defense that were in- 
cluded in the budget; and 

(2) the total amount appropriated for each 
such year for such programs. 

(c) INITIAL REPORT ON SPECIAL ACCESS PRO- 
GRAM DESIGNATIONS.—The first report under 
subsection (b) of section 119 of title 10, 
United States Code (as added by subsection 
(aJ), shall cover each existing special access 
program. 

SEC. 1133. REPORTS ОМ CRITERIA FOR DESIGNATING 
SPECIAL ACCESS PROGRAMS 

(a) DOD Report.—Not later than 60 days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
defense committees a report on the manage- 
ment of special access programs, including 
the policy and criteria used for designating 
а program of the Department of Defense as a 
special access program. 

(0) GAO Report.—The Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States shall study the crite- 
ria used by the Secretary of Defense in deter- 
mining whether to designate a program as a 
special access program, as set forth in the 
report under subsection (а), and shall 
submit to the defense committees a report on 
the results of that study not later than April 
1, 1988. 

(с) DEFINITION.—In this section, the term 
“defense committees” has the meaning given 
that term in section 119(f) of title 10, United 
States Code (as added by section 1132(a)). 

TITLE XII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

PART A—FINANCIAL AND BUDGET MATTERS 
SEC. 1201. TRANSFER AUTHORITY 

(а) AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS.—(1) Upon determination by the Secre- 
tary of Defense that such action is necessary 
in the national interest, the Secretary may 
transfer amounts of authorizations made 
available to the Department of Defense in 
title I, II, or III for any fiscal year between 
any such authorizations for that fiscal year 
for any subdivisions thereof). Amounts of 
authorizations so transferred shall be 
merged with and be available for the same 
purposes as the authorization to which 
transferred, 

(2) The total amount of authorizations for 
any fiscal year that the Secretary of Defense 
may transfer under the authority of this sec- 
tion may not exceed $2,000,000,000. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.—The authority provided 
by this section to transfer authorizations— 

(1) may only be used to provide authority 
for items that have a higher priority than 
the items from which authority is trans- 
Jerred; and 

(2) may not be used to provide authority 
for an item that has been denied authoriza- 
tion by Congress. 

(c) EFFECT ON OBLIGATION LIMITATIONS.—A 
transfer made under the authority of this 
section increases by the amount of the trans- 
fer the obligation limitation provided on the 
account (or other amount) to which the 
transfer is made. 

(d) NOTICE TO ConGress,—The Secretary of 
Defense shall promptly notify Congress of 
transfers made under the authority of this 
section. 

ВЕС. 1202. LIMITATION ON AVAILABILITY ОР FUNDS 

Section 2202 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(a)” before “Notwith- 
standing”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
the availability for obligation of funds ap- 
propriated for any program, project, or ac- 
tivity of the Department of Defense expires 
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at the end of the three-year period beginning 
on the date that such funds initially become 
available for obligation unless before the 
end of such period the Secretary of Defense 
enters into a contract for such program, 
project, or activity.”. 
SEC. 1203. EET РЫ FOR CONSISTENCY IN THE 
UDGET PRESENTATIONS OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Section 114 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(f) The amounts of the estimated expendi- 
tures and proposed appropriations neces- 
sary to support programs, projects, and ac- 
tivities of the Department of Defense includ- 
ed pursuant to paragraph (5) of section 
1105(a) of title 31 in the budget submitted to 
Congress by the President under such sec- 
tion for any fiscal year or years and the 
amounts specified in all program and 
budget information submitted to Congress 
by the Department of Defense in support of 
such estimates and proposed appropriations 
shall be mutually consistent unless, in the 
case of each inconsistency, there is included 
detailed reasons for the inconsistency. 

"(g) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to Congress not later than April 1 of each 
year, the five-year defense program (includ- 
ing associated annexes) used by the Secre- 
tary in formulating the estimated expendi- 
tures and. proposed. appropriations included 
in such budget to support programs, 
projects, and activities of the Department of 
Defense.” 


PART B—FORCE STRUCTURE AND POLICY 


SEC. 1211. IMPLEMENTATION OF SPECIAL OPER- 
ATIONS FORCES REORGANIZATION 

(a) ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.—(1) 
Section 136(b)(4) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new sentence: “The Assistant Sec- 
retary is the principal civilian adviser to 
the Secretary of Defense on special oper- 
ations and low intensity conflict matters 
and (after the Secretary and Deputy Secre- 
tary) is the principal special operations and 
low intensity conflict official within the 
senior management of the Department of 
Defense." 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall publish 
а directive setting forth the charter of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special 

and Low Intensity Conflict not 

later than 30 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. The directive shall set 
forth— 

(A) the duties and responsibilities of the 
Assistant Secretary; 

(B) the relationships between the Assistant 
Secretary and other Department of Defense 
offícials; 


(C) any delegation of authority from the 
Secretary of Defense to the Assistant Secre- 
tary; and 

(D) such other matters as the Secretary 
considers appropriate. 

(3) On the date that such directive is pub- 
lished, the Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and. House of Representatives— 

(A) а copy of the directive; and 

(B) a report explaining how the charter of 
the Assistant Secretary fulfills the provi- 
sions of section 136(b)(4) of title 10, United 
States Code (as amended by paragraph (1)), 
that provide that the Assistant Secretary— 

(i) exercises overall supervision of special 
operations activities and low intensity con- 
Лісі activities of the Department of Defense; 
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(8) is the principal civilian adviser to the 
Secretary of Defense on special operations 
and low intensity conflict matters; and 

(iii) is the principal special operations 
and low intensity conflict official (after the 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary) within the 
senior management of the Department of 


Defense. 

(4)(A) Until the office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Special Operations and 
Low Intensity Conflict is filled for the first 
time by а person appointed from civilian 
life by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, the Secretary of 
the Army shall carry out the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of that office. 

(B) Throughout the period of time during 
which the Secretary of the Army is carrying 
out the duties and responsibilities of that 
office, he shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a monthly report on the ad- 
ministrative actions that he has taken and 
the policy guidance that he has issued to 
carry out such duties and responsibilities. 
Each such report shall also describe the ac- 
tions that he intends to take and the guid- 
ance that he intends to issue to fulfill the 
provisions of section 136(b/(4) of title 10, 
United States Code (as amended by para- 
graph (1)), along with a timetable for com- 
pletion of such actions and issuance of such 
guidance. The first such report shall be sub- 
mitted not later than 30 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(5) Until the first individual appointed to 
the position of Assistant Secretary of De- 
Jense for Special Operations and Low Inten- 
sity Conflict by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, leaves 
that office, that Assistant Secretary (and the 
Secretary of the Army when carrying out the 
duties and responsibilities of the Assistant 
Secretary) shall, with respect to the duties 
and responsibilities of that office, report di- 
rectly, without intervening review or ap- 
proval, to the Secretary of Defense personal- 
ly or, as designated by the Secretary, to the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense personally. 

(b) RESOURCES FOR CINCSOF.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall provide sufficient re- 
sources for the commander of the unified 
combatant command for special operations 
forces established pursuant to section 167 of 
title 10, United States Code, to carry out his 
duties and responsibilities, including par- 
ticularly his duties and responsibilities re- 
lating to the following functions: 

(1) Developing and acquiring special oper- 
ations-peculiar equipment and acquiring 
special operations-peculiar material, sup- 
plies, and services. 

(2) Providing advice and assistance to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Special 
Operations and Low Intensity Conflict in 
the Assistant Secretary’s overall supervision 
of the preparation and justification of the 
program recommendations and budget pro- 
posals for special operations forces. 

(3) Managing assigned resources from the 
major force program category for special op- 
erations forces of the Five-Year Defense 
Plan of the Department of Defense (as re- 
quired to be created pursuant to subsection 
(е)). 

(с) PERSONNEL ASSIGNED ТО COMBATANT 
COMMAND STAFF.—(1) On September 30, 1988, 
the total number of members of the Armed 
Forces and civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense assigned or detailed to per- 
manent duty on the staff of the unified com- 
batant command for special operations 
forces may not be less than 450. 

(2) Of the personnel assigned or detailed 
pursuant to paragraph (1), the number of ci- 
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vilian employees shall be 111 unless other- 
wise directed by the commander of the com- 
mand or the Secretary of Defense. 

(d) ACQUISITION AUTHORITY.—Subsection (е) 
of section 167 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new paragraph; 

“(3) Subject to the authority, direction, 
and control of the Secretary of Defense, the 
commander of the command, in carrying 
out his functions under paragraph (1)(G), 
shall have authority to exercise the func- 
tions of the head of an agency under chapter 
137 of this title. The staff of the commander 
shall include an inspector general who shall 
conduct internal audits and inspections of 
purchasing and contracting actions through 
the special operations command and such 
other inspector general functions as may be 
assigned. 

(е) RESOURCES AND PROGRAMMING.—(1) The 
major force program category for special op- 
erations forces of the Five-Year Defense 
Plan of the Department of Defense, to be cre- 
ated pursuant to section 1311(c) of the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal 
Year 1987 (Public Law 99-661), shall be cre- 
ated not later than 30 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

(2) On the date that such major force pro- 
gram category is created, the Secretary of 
Defense shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives— 

(A) a certification that all program recom- 
mendations and budget proposals for special 
operations forces are included in such cate- 
gory; and 

(B) а report explaining the program rec- 
ommendations and budget proposals that 
have been included in such category. 

ВЕС. 1212. 9 ONAL DEFENSE ADVISORY 
А 


(a) CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE ADVISORY 
BOoARD.—(1) The Secretary of Defense shall 
appoint within the Department of Defense a 
Conventional Defense Advisory Board for 
the purpose of reviewing the report of the 
Conventional Defense Study Group submit- 
ted to the Secretary under subsection (b). 
The advisory board. shall submit to the Sec- 
retary of Defense a report on such review, 
including any recommendations for the im- 
plementation of the report of the study 
group, not later than 75 days after the date 
on which that report is received by the Sec- 
retary. 

(2) Not later than 90 days after the date on 
which the report of the study group is re- 
ceived by the Secretary, the Secretary shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
а copy of the report of the advisory board 
under paragraph (1), together with any com- 
ments the Secretary has on such report. The 
report of the advisory board shall be submit- 
ted to the committees in exactly the same 
form and with the same content as submit- 
ted to the Secretary under paragraph (1). 

(b) CONVENTIONAL DEFENSE STUDY GROUP.— 
The Comptroller General of the United 
States shall convene and chair a Conven- 
tional Defense Study Group composed of 
representatives of the Library of Congress, 
the Office of Technology Assessment, and the 
Congressional Budget Office. The study 
group shall assess the balance of conven- 
tional forces in Europe between forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
forces of the Warsaw Pact and shall submit 
а report on such assessment to the Secretary 
of Defense and the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. The report shall be submitted not 
later than April 15, 1988, and shall provide— 
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(1) the study group's assessment of that 
balance of forces; and 

(2) recommendations for improving that 
balance so as to provide for a more adequate 
conventional defense for NATO. 

SEC. 1213. REPORT ON COMPETITIVE STRATEGIES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives a report on Competitive Strate- 
gies. Such report shall be provided in classi- 
fied and unclassified versions and shall in- 
clude the following: 

(1) A discussion of the Competitive Strate- 
gy concept. 

(2) An assessment of Soviet and Warsaw 
Pact weaknesses, including military, politi- 
cal, and systemic weaknesses that could be 
candidates for exploitation through com- 
petitive strategies. 

(3) A discussion of the initial areas select- 
ed for examination in the Competitive 
Strategy initiative, including a discussion 
of the rationale for the areas selected. 

(4) A discussion of the initial findings re- 
sulting from the Competitive Strategy proc- 
ess. 


(b) DEADLINE FOR REPORT.—The report de- 
scribed in subsection (a) shall be submitted 
not later than January 15, 1988. 

SEC, 1214. PUBLICATION OF ANNUAL UNITED STATES- 
SOVIET NET ASSESSMENT 

Section 113 of title 10, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

% The Secretary of Defense shall trans- 
mit to Congress each year a report that con- 
tains a comprehensive net assessment of the 
defense capabilities and programs of the 
armed forces of the United States and its 
allies as compared with those of their poten- 
tial adversaries, Each such report shall be 
transmitted in both a classified and an un- 
classified form. ". 

PART C—MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 
SEC. 1221. STUDY OF SPACE OPERATIONS CENTER, 
COLORADO 


(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall carry out a study of the requirements 
necessary to establish and conduct a cen- 
tralized manned and unmanned military 
space operation which would be part of the 
Consolidated Space Operations Center near 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

(b) REPORT. Within 60 days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall transmit to the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report containing the findings 
and conclusions of the study carried out 
under subsection (a). 

SEC. 1222. REPORT ON CONTINGENCY PLANS TO 
DEAL WITH DISRUPTIONS IN PERSIAN 
GULF CRUDE OIL SUPPLY 

(а) REPORT REQUIREMENT.—(1) Not later 
than 120 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of Energy shall submit to 
Congress a joint report on contingency 
plans of the Department of Defense and the 
Depariment of Energy for dealing with sig- 
nificant disruptions in the supply to the 
United States of crude oil produced by the 
nations of the Persian Gulf region. The 
report shall be prepared with the assistance 
of the Secretary of State. 

(2) If the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of Energy find it necessary to classify 
the report (or any portion of the report), a 
nonclassified version containing all energy 
policy recommendations made by the two 
Secretaries shall be transmitted with the 
report. 
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(b) MATTERS To ВЕ STUDIED.—In preparing 
the report required by thís section, and any 
3 update to that report, the Secretar- 


shall— 

(1) ascertain the extent to which the 
Armed Forces of the United States, the civil- 
ian economy of the United States, and the 
nations of the free world (with specific refer- 
ence to the NATO allies and to other strate- 
gic allies of the United States) currently 
depend on crude oil produced in the Persian 
Gulf region; 


(2) prepare a range of estimates on the 
types of disruptions that could occur in the 
supply of crude oil from the Persian Gulf 
region and the effect of each such disruption 
(including duration) on reduced availabil- 
ity of crude oil supply from the oil produc- 
ing nations of the Persian Gulf; 

(3) develop a range of plans for dealing 
with supply disruptions and shortages of 
crude oil from the Persian Gulf region, in- 
cluding— 

(A) the role and use of existing domestic 
crude oil production, other non-Persian 
Gulf sources of the world supply of crude oil, 
and the Strategic Petroleum Reserve; and 

(B) the use of any emergency power or au- 
thority provided for by existing law; and 

(4) identify and review any bilateral or 
multilateral agreement (including the Inter- 
national Energy Agreement) which commits 
or obligates the United States to furnish 
crude oil or petroleum products to other na- 
tions. 

(c) RECOMMENDATIONS.—The report under 
subsection (aJ shall set forth the policy and 
legislative recommendations of the Secretar- 
ies for improving the ability of the United 
States to respond effectively to problems cre- 
ated by significant disruptions in the pro- 
duction, transportation, and supply of 
crude oil in the Persian Gulf region. 

(d) COST ESTIMATES.—The report under sub- 
section (a) shall include estimates of the 
total annual and per barrel cost of Persian 
Gulf crude oil to the world economy and to 
the United States economy. 

SEC. 1223. STUDY ОЕ EARLY DECOMMISSIONING OF 
TWO AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR STUDY.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense shall conduct а comprehen- 
sive study comparing— 

(1) the current plan of the Department of 
Defense under which one existing aircraft 
carrier would be decommissioned when the 
U.S.S. George Washington (CVN73) is com- 
missioned in fiscal year 1992 and a second 
existing aircraft carrier would be decommis- 
sioned when the next aircraft carrier 
(CVN74) is commissioned in fiscal year 
1997, with 

(2) an alternative plan under which one 
existing aircraft carrier would be decommis- 
sioned and one existing Navy air wing 
would be deactivated when the aircraft car- 
rier U.S.S. Abraham Lincoln (CVN72) is 
commissioned in fiscal year 1990 and a 
second existing aircraft carrier would be de- 
commissioned when the aircraft carrier 
U.S.S. George Washington (CVN73) is com- 
missioned in fiscal year 1992. 

(b) MATTERS To ВЕ INCLUDED.—In conduct- 
ing the study under subsection (а), the Sec- 
retary of Defense shali determine the impli- 
cations of adopting the alternative plan de- 
scribed in subsection (aJ(2) for aircraft car- 
rier retirements, as compared to the impli- 
cations of the current plan described in sub- 
section (aJ(1), with respect to each of the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Total direct and. indirect costs in out- 
lays and in budget authority (stated in con- 
stant fiscal year 1988 dollars) through fiscal 
year 1997. 
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(2) Requirements of the Navy for naval 
aircraft through fiscal year 1997 (assuming 
that the aircraft from the deactivated naval 
air wing are reassigned in the active force). 

(3) Requirements of the Navy for active- 
duty and Reserve personnel (stated in terms 
of fiscal year end strengths) through fiscal 
year 1997. 

(4) Requirements for naval surface ship 
combatants and support ships through fiscal 
year 1997. 

(5) The cost and feasibility of making 
available to the active fleet for operation 
during a time of national emergency— 

(A) an aircraft carrier that is in the Serv- 
ice Life Extension Program (SLEP); and 

(B) an aircraft carrier that has been de- 
commissioned but is still under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Navy. 

(с) PEACETIME DEPLOYMENT COMMITMENTS. — 
(1) The Secretary of Defense shall direct the 
Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff to 
assess the implications that accelerated air- 
craft carrier retirements in accordance with 
the alternative plan described in subsection 
(a)(2) would have on the ability of the 
United States to meet both peacetime air- 
craft carrier deployment commitments and 
the wartime requirements for aircraft carri- 
ers set forth by the commanders of the uni- 
fied combatant commands and to report to 
the Secretary the results of that assessment. 

(2) Insofar as the report required by para- 
graph (1) notes a deficiency between peace- 
time aircraft carrier deployment require- 
ments and the number of deployable aircraft 
carriers, the report shall also include an as- 
sessment regarding— 

(A) how aircraft carrier deployment strate- 
gies could be adjusted or changed to cover 
commitments while maintaining an equita- 
ble distant deployment rotation for person- 
nel and equipment considerations; 

(В) what alternative combinations of 
ships and aircraft might be deployed to sub- 
stitute for an aircraft carrier, either perma- 
nently or temporarily, in all situations in 
which aircraft carriers are currently de- 
ployed; and 

(C) what special considerations will ac- 
company the eventual removal of the U.S.S. 
Midway from her homeport in Japan. 

(d) Report.—The Secretary shall submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report containing the results of the study 
conducted by the Secretary under subsection 
(a) and a copy of the report submitted to the 
Secretary under subsection (c). The Secre- 
tary’s report shall include such comments 
and recommendations as the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate and shall be submitted 
not later than 30 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Part D—TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL 
AMENDMENTS 
SEC. 1231. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 10, 
STATES CODE 

Title 10, United States Code, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Section 101(14) is amended by insert- 
ing “а” after “means” 

(2) Section 179 is amended by realigning 
subsection (e) so as to appear flush to the 
left margin. 

(3) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 21 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 423 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“423. Authority to use proceeds from coun- 
terintelligence operations of 
the military departments.”. 

(4) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 39 is amended by transferring the 
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item relating to section 686 from the end of 
such table to appear immediately below the 
item relating to section 685. 

(5) Section 1102(c)(2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “, United States Code” in the second 
sentence. 

(6) Section 2321 is amended— 

(А) in subsection (d)(4)(A), by striking out 
“paragraph” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection”; and 

(B) in subsection (i), by inserting “or sub- 
contractor” after “contractor”. 

(7) Section 2322(b) is amended by insert- 
ing a period at the end. 

(8) Section 2327(d) is amended by insert- 
ing “(1)” after “APPLICABILITY.—”. 

(9) The heading of section 2342 is amend- 
ed by inserting a hyphen between the first 
and second words. 

(10)(A) Section 2364 is amended by strik- 
ing out "milestone O, I, and II decisions" in 
subsection (0)(5) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “milestone O, milestone I, and milestone 
II decisions". 

(B) The heading of such section is amend- 
ed by revising the fifth word so that the first 
letter is lower case. 

(C) The item relating to that section in the 
table of sections at the beginning of chapter 
139 is amended to conform to the amend- 
ment made by subparagraph (В). 

(11) Section 2366(e)(1)(B) is amended by 
striking out “section 2303(5)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "section 2302(5)”. 

(12) The item relating to section 2367 in 
the table of sections at the beginning of 
chapter 139 is amended so that the initial 
letter of the third word is lower case. 

(13) Section 2406(f)(2)(A) is amended by 
inserting “section” after “is defined in". 

(14) Section 2436(c)(5) is amended by in- 
serting "law," after “auditing,”. 

(15) Section 2801(c)(3) is amended by 
striking out "defense agencies" and. insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Defense Agencies”. 

(16) Section 3723 is amended by striking 
out the comma after “disease”. 

(17) Sections 801, 1447, 2005(е), 2101, 
2147(d), 2393(с), 2687(e) and 9511 are 
amended— 

(A) by inserting “The term” in each para- 
graph (other than paragraph (2) of section 
801) after the paragraph designation; and 

(B) by revising the first word after the first 
quotation marks in each paragraph (other 
than paragraph (2) of section 801, para- 
graph (1) of section 1447, and paragraphs 
(7) and (11) of section 9511) so that the ini- 
tial letter of such word is lower case. 

(18)(A) Sections 1089(g), 2002(b), 2141(c), 
2143(c), апа 2145(b) are amended by insert- 
ing “the term" after “In this section, 

(B) Section 2356(b) is amended by insert- 
ing “, the term" after In this section”. 

(19)(A) Sections 3251 and 8251 are amend- 
ed by inserting “, the term” after “In this 
chapter". 

(B) Sections 4801, 8368(a), and. 9801 are 
amended by inserting "the term” after “In 
this chapter, 

(20) Section 101(20) is amended by strik- 
ing out “ 'Rate" at the beginning of the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“The term “ate”. 

(21) Section 1401а(а) is amended by strik- 
ing out “pay” after “retired pay”. 

SEC. 1232. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 37, UNITED 
STATES CODE 

Section 303(2) of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the comma at the end 
of subparagraph (A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon; and 
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(2) by striking out “ or” at the end of 
subparagraph (B) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ or”. 

SEC, 1233. MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC Law 100-26.— 
Public Law 100-26 is amended— 

(1) in section 7(b)(3)(A), by inserting “in 
subsection (a),” before “by”; 

(2) in section 7(k)(1)(C), by inserting 
“(2)” after “paragraphs (1),”; and 

(3) in section 8(d)(7), by striking out 
“Section 406” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"Section 406b”. 

(b) CORRECTION OF AMBIGUOUS REFER- 
ENCE.—Section 956(b)(1) of the Defense Ac- 
quisition Improvement Act of 1986 (as con- 
tained in title ІХ of Public Law 99-661 ала 
in title X of section 101(c) of Public Laws 
99-500 and 99-591) is amended by inserting 
“the first place it appears” before the semi- 
colon. 

(с) EFFECTIVE DATES.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply as if in- 
cluded in the enactment of the Defense Tech- 
nical Corrections Act of 1987 (Public Law 
100-26). 

(2) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) shall apply as if included in the enact- 
ment of Public Laws 99-500, 99-591, and 99- 
661. 

PART E—MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
SEC. 1241. GAO STUDY OF THE CAPABILITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO CONTROL DRUG 
SMUGGLING INTO THE UNITED STATES 

(a) SrTUDY REQUIREMENT.—The Comptroller 
General of the United States shall conduct a 
comprehensive study regarding smuggling of 
illegal drugs into the United States and the 
current capabilities of the United States to 
deter such smuggling. In carrying out such 
study, the Comptroller General shall— 

(1) assess the national security implica- 
tions of the smuggling of illegal drugs into 
the United States; 

(2) assess the magnitude, nature, and oper- 

ational impact that current resource limita- 
tions have on the drug smuggling interdic- 
tion efforts of Federal law enforcement 
agencies and the capability of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to respond to requests for 
assistance from those law enforcement agen- 
cies; 
(3) assess the effect on military readiness, 
the costs that would be incurred, the oper- 
ational effects on military and civilian 
agencies, the potential for improving drug 
interdiction operations, and the methods for 
implementing increased drug law enforce- 
ment assistance by the Department of De- 
fense under section 825 of H.R. 1748 as 
passed the House of Representatives on May 
20, 1987, as if such section were enacted into 
law and were to become effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1988; 

(4) assess results of a cooperative drug en- 
forcement operation between the United 
States Customs Service and National Guard 
units from the States of Arizona, Utah, Mis- 
souri, and Wisconsin conducted along the 
United States-Mexico border beginning on 
August 29, 1987, and include in the assess- 
ment information relating to the cost of 
conducting the operation, the personnel and 
equipment used in such operation, the com- 
mand and control relationships in such op- 
eration, and the legal issues involved in 
such operation; 

(5) determine whether giving the Armed 
Forces а more direct, active role in drug 
interdiction activities would enhance the 
morale and readiness of the Armed Forces; 

(6) determine what assets are currently 
available to and under consideration for the 
Department of Defense, the Department of 
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Transportation, the Department of Justice, 
and the Department of the Treasury for the 
detection of airborne drug smugglers; 

(7) assess the current plan of the Customs 
Service for the coordinated use of such 


assets; 

(8) determine the cost effectiveness and 
the capability of the Customs Service to use 
effectively the information generated by the 
systems employed by or planned for the De- 
partment of Defense, the Coast Guard, and 
the Customs Service, respectively, to detect 
airborne drug smugglers; 

(9) determine the availability of current 
and anticipated tracking, pursuit, and ap- 
prehension resources to use the capabilities 
of such systems; and 

(10) at a minimum, assess the detection 
capabilities of the Over-the-Horizon Back- 
scatter radar (OTH-B), ЕОТНЕ, aerostats, 
airships, and the E-3A, E-2C, P-3, and Р-3 
Airborne Early Warning aircraft (including 
any variant of the P-3 Airborne Early Warn- 
ing aircraft). 

(b) REPORTS.—(1) Not later than April 30, 
1988, the Comptroller General shall, as pro- 
vided in paragraph (3), submit a report on 
the results of the study required by subsec- 
tion (а) with respect to the elements of the 
study in paragraphs (1) through 
(5) of that subsection. 

(2) As soon as practicable after the report 
under paragraph (1) is submitted, and not 
later than March 31, 1989, the Comptroller 
General shall, as provided in paragraph (3), 
submit a report on the results of the study 
required by subsection (a) with respect to 
the elements of the study specified in para- 
graphs (6) through (10) of that subsection. 

(3) The reports under paragraphs (1) and 
(2) shall be submitted to— 

(A) the Committees on Armed Services, the 
Judiciary, Foreign Relations, and Appro- 
priations of the Senate; 

(В) the Committees on Armed Services, the 
Judiciary, Foreign Affairs, and Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives; 

(C) the members of the Senate Caucus on 
International Narcotics Control; and 

(D) the Select Committee on Narcotics 
Abuse and Control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(4) The reports under this subsection shall 
be submitted in both classified апа unclassi- 
fied. forms and shall include such comments 
and recommendations as the Comptroller 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO THE COAST 
GUARD 


Of the amounts appropriated to the De- 
partment of Defense for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, the Secretary of Defense shail 
transfer to the Secretary of Transportation 
funds to assist in providing for the Law En- 
forcement Detachment program of the Coast 
Guard as follows: 

(1) $3,000,000 from amounts appropriated 
for fiscal year 1988. 

(2) $6,000,000 from amounts appropriated 
for fiscal year 1989. 

SEC. 1243. ANNUAL PLAN ON DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE ASSISTANCE FOR CIVILIAN 
DRUG LAW ENFORCEMENT 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Chapter 18 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“5380, Department of Defense drug law enforce- 
ment assistance: annual plan 

“(a)(1) At the same time as the President 
submits the budget to Congress each year 
under section 1105(a) of title 31, the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall submit to Congress a 
report containing the following: 

“(A) A detailed list of all forms of assist- 
ance under this chapter that is proposed to 
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be made available by the Department of De- 
fense to civilian drug law enforcement and 
drug interdiction agencies (including the 
United States Customs Service, the Coast 
Guard, the Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion, and the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service) during the fiscal year for 
which the budget is submitted. 

"(B) A detailed plan for lending equip- 
ment and rendering other drug interdiction- 
related assistance included on such list 
during such fiscal year. 

“(2) The list required by paragraph (1)(A) 
Shall include а description of the following: 

"(A) Surveillance equipment suitable for 
detecting drug smuggling activities by air, 
by land, and by sea. 

"(B) Communications equipment, includ- 
ing secure communications. 

"(C) Support available from the reserve 
components for drug interdiction oper- 
ations of civilian drug law enforcement 
agencies. 

"(D) Intelligence on the production, proc- 
essing, and shipment of drugs in countries 
that are the source of illegal drugs in the 
United States and the transshipment of 
drugs between those countries and the 
United States. 

"(E) Support from the Southern Command 
and other unified and commands 
that is available to assist in drug interdic- 

"(F) Aircraft suitable for use in air-to-air 
detection, interception, tracking, and sei- 
zure by civilian drug interdiction agencies. 

"(G) Vessels suitable for use in maritime 
detection, interception, tracking, and sei- 
zure by civilian drug interdiction agencies. 

"(H) Such land vehicles as may be appro- 
priate for support activities relating to drug 
interdiction operations by civilian drug law 
enforcement agencies. 

"(b) The Secretary of Defense, not earlier 
than 30 days and not later than 45 days 
after the date on which Congress receives a 
report submitted under subsection (а), shall 
convene a conference of the heads of all Fed- 
eral law enforcement agencies having juris- 
diction over drug law enforcement (includ- 
ing the Customs Service, the Coast Guard, 
and the Drug Enforcement Administration) 
and of the Secretary of State to determine 
the appropriate distribution of the assets, 
items of support, and other assistance to be 
made available by the Department of De- 
fense under this chapter to those agencies 
during the fiscal year for which the report is 
submitted. Not later than 60 days after the 
date on which such conference convenes, the 
Secretary of Defense and the heads of such 
agencies shall enter into appropriate memo- 
randa of agreement specifying the distribu- 
tion of such assistance. 

"(c) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall monitor the compliance 
of the Department of Defense with subsec- 
tions (a) and. (b), Not later than 90 days 
after the date on which a conference is con- 
vened under subsection (b), the Comptroller 
General shall transmit to Congress a writ- 
ten report containing the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s findings regarding the compliance of 
the Department of Defense with such subsec- 
tions. The report shall include a review of 
the memoranda of agreement entered into 
under subsection (Ъ).”, 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 


“380. Department of Defense drug law en- 
forcement assistance: annual 
plan 
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SEC. 1244. PROVISION OF COMMAND AND CONTROL 
DATA FROM TYNDALL AIR FORCE BASE 
FOR DRUG INTERDICTION ASSISTANCE 

Whenever the Secretary of the Air Force 
provides assistance to a civilian law en- 
forcement agency for drug interdiction pur- 
poses as authorized by chapter 18 of title 10, 
United States Code, through the provision of 
command and control data (including voice 
and digital information) from the Sector 
Operations Control Center at Tyndall Air 
Force Base, Florida, to the civilian agency, 
reimbursement that is otherwise required 
under that chapter shall not be required to 
the extent that such data are provided to a 
facility of the civilian law enforcement 
agency that is located adjacent to such 
Sector Operations Control Center. 

SEC. 1245. ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY ОР DE- 
FENSE FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 

(a) STATUTORY ESTABLISHMENT OF POSITION 
OF ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
FOR ATOMIC ENERGY.—(1) Chapter 4 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 
"8 141. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 

Atomic Energy 

“(a) There is an Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Atomic Energy, appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The Assistant to the Secretary shall 
advise the Secretary of Defense and the Nu- 
clear Weapons Council on nuclear energy 
and nuclear weapons matters. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“141. Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
for Atomic Energy.”. 

(b) EXCEPTION TO SENATE CONFIRMATION.— 
The person serving as Chairman of the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee, Department of De- 
fense, under section 27 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946 (42 U.S.C. 2037) on October 16, 
1986, may be appointed as the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy 
under section 141 of title 10, United States 
Code (as added by subsection (aJ), without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(c) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 5, UNITED STATES 
Conz.—Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Chair- 
man of the Military Liaison Committee to 
the Atomic Energy Commission, Department 
of Defense” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy, Department of Defense", 

SEC. 1246. OIL SHIPMENTS FOR USE BY MILITARY FA- 
CILITIES OVERSEAS 

Section 7 of the Export Administration 
Act of 1979 (50 U.S.C. App. 2406) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

"(k) Оп, EXPORTS FOR USE BY UNITED 
STATES MILITARY FACILITIES.—For purposes of 
subsection (d) of this section, and for pur- 
poses of any export controls imposed under 
this Act, shipments of crude oil, refined pe- 
troleum products, or partially refined petro- 
leum products from the United States for use 
by the Department of Defense or United 
States-supported installations or facilities 
shall not be considered to be exports." 

SEC. 1247. PAYMENT OF CLAIM 

(а) PAYMENT OF CLAIM.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $809,609, to the Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Mobile, Alabama, for com- 
pensation for losses sustained during the 
period beginning on January 1, 1976, and 
ending on December 31, 1978, concerning 
the issuance and. cancellation of а Govern- 
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ment loan guarantee and the subsequent is- 
suance of a second loan guarantee om re- 
duced terms, resulting from actions of the 
Defense Logistics Agency of the Department 
of Defense and its fiscal agent, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

(b) FULL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM.—The pay- 
ment made pursuant to subsection (a) shall 
constitute full settlement of the legal and eq- 
uitable claims by the Merchants National 
Bank of Mobile Alabama, against the 
United States, covered by that subsection. 

(c) LIMITATION ON ATTORNEYS’ FEES.—NO 
part of the amount appropriated in this sec- 
tion in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with such claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Violation of the 
provisions of this subsection is a misde- 
meanor punishable by a fine not to exceed 
$1,000. 

SEC. 1248. PROCEDURES FOR FORENSIC EXAMINA- 
TION OF CERTAIN PHYSIOLOGICAL EVI- 
DENCE 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROCEDURES.—The 
Secretary of Defense shall establish proce- 
dures to ensure that whenever, in connec- 
tion with a criminal investigation conduct- 
ed by or for a military department, a physio- 
logical specimen is obtained from a person 
for the purpose of determining whether that 
person has used a controlled substance— 

(1) the specimen is in a condition that is 
suitable for forensic examination when de- 
livered to a forensic laboratory; and 

(2) the investigative agency that submits 
the specimen to the laboratory receives a 
written statement of the results of the foren- 
sic examination from the laboratory within 
such period as is necessary to use such re- 
sults in a court-martial or other criminal 
proceeding resulting from the investigation. 

(b) TRANSPORTATION OF SPECIMENS.—The 
procedures prescribed under subsection a/ 

(1) shall ensure that physiological speci- 
mens are preserved and transported in ac- 
cordance with valid medical and forensic 
practices; and 

(2) insofar as practicable, shall require 
transportation of the specimen to an appro- 
priate laboratory by the most expeditious 
means necessary to carry out the require- 
ment in subsection (aJ(1). 

fc) TESTS FOR USE or LSD.—Procedures es- 
tablished under subsection (a) shall ensure 
that whenever the controlled substance with 
respect to which a physiological specimen is 
to be examined is lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD), the specimen is submitted to a foren- 
sic laboratory that is capable of determining 
with a reasonable degree of scientific cer- 
tainty, on the basis of the examination of 
that specimen, whether the person providing 
the specimen has used lysergic acid diethyla- 
mide (LSD). 

(d) RULE ОҒ CONSTRUCTION.—Nothing іп 
this section shall be construed as providing 
a basis, that is not otherwise available in 
law, for a defense to a charge or a motion 
for exclusion of evidence or other appropri- 
ate relief in any criminal or administrative 
proceeding. 

fe) CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES COVERED.—For 
purposes of this section, a controlled sub- 
stance is a substance described in section 
912a(b) of title 10, United States Code. 

(f) REPORT.—Not later than March 1, 1988, 
the Secretary of Defense shall submit to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, а report 
describing the procedures established under 
this section. 
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SEC. 1249. ADJUDICATION OF INELIGIBILITY FOR А 
JOB WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
ON THE BASIS OF FAILURE TO REGIS- 
TER UNDER THE MILITARY SELECTIVE 
SERVICE ACT 
Section 3328(b) of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 
(1) by striking out “within the Office" in 
the second sentence; and 
(2) by inserting after the third sentence the 
following: "Such procedures may provide 
that determinations of eligibility under the 
requirements of this section shall be adjudi- 
cated by the Executive agency making the 
appointment for which the eligibility is de- 
termined.” 
SEC. 1250. TRANSPORTATION ON DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE AEROMEDICAL EVACUATION 
AIRCRAFT OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION BENEFICIARIES 
(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Chapter 157 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following new section: 


“52641. Transportation of certain veterans оп De- 
partment of Defense aeromedical evacuation air- 
craft. 


“(a) The Secretary of Defense may provide 
transportation on an aircraft operating 
under the aeromedical evacuation system of 
the Department of Defense for the purpose of 
transporting a veteran to or from a Veter- 
ans’ Administration medical facility. 

“(b) Transportation under this section 
shall be provided in accordance with an 
agreement entered into between the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. Such an agreement shall 
provide that transportation may be fur- 
nished to a veteran on an aircraft referred 
to in subsection (а) only if— 

“(1) the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
notifies the Secretary of Defense that the vet- 
eran needs or has been furnished medical 
care or services in a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility and the Administrator requests 
such transportation in connection with the 
travel of such veteran to or from the Veter- 
ans’ Administration facility where the care 
or services are to be furnished or were fur- 
nished to such veteran; 

“(2) there is space available for the veter- 
an on the aircraft; and 

“(3) there is an adequate number of medi- 
cal and other service attendants to care for 
all persons being transported on the air- 
craft. 


“(с) A veteran is not eligible for transpor- 
tation under this section unless the veteran 
is a primary beneficiary within the meaning 
of clause (А) of section 5011(g)(5) of title 38. 

"(d)(1) A charge may not be imposed on a 
veteran for transportation provided to the 
veteran under this section. 

“(2) An agreement under subsection (b) 
shall provide that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion shall reimburse the Department of De- 
fense for any costs incurred in providing 
transportation to veterans under this sec- 
tion that would not otherwise have been in- 
curred by the Department of Defense. 

“(е) In this section, the term ‘veteran’ has 
the meaning given that term in section 
101(2) of title 38.". 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 


“2641. Transportation of certain veterans 
on Department of Defense aero- 
medical evacuation aircraft.” 

(b) IMPLEMENTATION DEADLINE.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Administrator of 

Veterans' Affairs shall enter into an agree- 

ment required by section 2641 of title 10, 
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United States Code (as added by subsection 
(a)), not later than 60 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 

TITLE XIII—AMENDMENTS RELATED TO 
GOLDWATER-NICHOLS REORGANIZATION ACT 
Part A—JOINT OFFICER PERSONNEL POLICY 
SEC. 1301. NOMINATION AND SELECTION OF OFFI- 

CERS FOR THE JOINT SPECIALTY 

(a) SELECTION AUTHORITY.—(1) Subsection 
(b) of section 661 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

"(3) The authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense under paragraph (2) to select officers 
for the joint specialty may be delegated only 
to the Deputy Secretary of Defense. ”. 

(b) EDUCATION AND EXPERIENCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS.—Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(В), by inserting “(as 
described in section 664(f)(1) or (f)(3) of this 
title)” after “joint duty assignment"; 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “Ап officer who has" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(A) An officer 
(other than a general or flag officer) who has 
a military occupational specialty that is"; 

(B) by striking out joint duty assignment 
of not less than two years" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "full tour of duty in a joint duty 
assignment (as described in section 664(f)(2) 
of this title)"; 

(C) by striking out the second sentence; 
and 

(D) by adding at the end the following: 

"(B) The Secretary may not for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph designate a military 
occupational specialty as a critical occupa- 
tional specialty involving combat oper- 
ations unless that occupational specialty is 
within the combat arms, in the case of the 
Army, or the equivalent, in the case of the 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. In deter- 
mining for the purposes of this paragraph 
what military occupational specialties 
within the combat arms (or the equivalent) 
are critical, the Secretary shall designate as 
critical any military occupational specialty 
experiencing severe shortages of trained offi- 
сетз.”; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph. 

“(3)(A) In the case of an officer who has 
completed both a program of education re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1)(A) and a full tour 
of duty in a joint duty assignment (as de- 
scribed in section 664(f)(1) or (f)(3) of this 
title) and is subsequently nominated for the 
joint specialty, the Secretary of Defense may 
waive the requirement in paragraph (1)(B) 
that the tour of duty in a joint duty assign- 
ment be performed after the officer com- 
pletes the program of education if the Secre- 
tary determines that the waiver is necessary 
in the interests of sound personnel manage- 
ment. 

"(B) In the case of an officer who has com- 
pleted two full tours of duty in a joint duty 
assignment (as described in section 664(f) of 
this title) and is subsequently nominated for 
the joint specialty, the Secretary may waive 
the requirement that the officer have suc- 
cessfully completed а program of education 
referred to in paragraph (1)(A) if the Secre- 
tary determines that— 

“(i) it would be impractical to require the 
officer to complete such a program at the 
current stage of the officer's career; and 

“(ti) the types of joint duty assignments 
completed by the officer have been of suffi- 
cient breadth to prepare the officer ade- 
quately for the joint specialty. 

"(C) A waiver under subparagraph (A) or 
(B) may be made only under unusual cir- 
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cumstances justifying deviation from the 
conditions established in paragraph (1) for 
selection of an officer for the joint specialty. 

"(D) The authority of the Secretary of De- 
Sense to grant a waiver under this para- 
graph may be delegated only to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. Such a waiver may be 
granted only on a case-by-case basis in the 
case of an individual officer and in the case 
of a general or flag officer only under excep- 
tional circumstances in which the waiver is 
necessary to meet a critical need of the 
armed forces, as determined by the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The total 
number of waivers granted under this para- 
graph during any fiscal year may not exceed 
5 percent of the total number of officers se- 
lected for the joint specialty during that 
fiscal year.” 

SEC. 1302. JOINT DUTY ASSIGNMENT POSITIONS 

(а) MINIMUM ASSIGNMENT REQUIREMENTS.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 661(d) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “by officers who have" 
and all that follows and inserting in lieu 
thereof “by officers uno 

“(A) have the joint specialty; or 

"(B) have been nominated for the joint 
specialty and— 

"(i) have successfully completed а pro- 
gram of education referred to in subsection 
(C)(1)(A); or 

ii / have a military occupational special- 
ty that is designated under subsection 
(c)(2)(A) as a critical occupational specialty 
involving combat operations. 

(b) DESIGNATION OF CRITICAL JOINT DUTY 
ASSIGNMENT  POSITIONS.—Section 661(d) of 
such title is further amended by striking out 
paragraph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(2) The Secretary shall designate not 
fewer than 1,000 joint duty assignment posi- 
tions as critical joint duty assignment posi- 
tions. Such designation shall be made by ex- 
amining each joint duty assignment posi- 
tion and designating under the preceding 
sentence those positions for which, consider- 
ing the duties and responsibilites of the po- 
sition, it is highly important that the occu- 
pant be particularly trained in, and orient- 
ed. toward, joint matters. Each position so 
designated may be held only by an officer 
who has the joint specialty. 

"(3)(A) The Secretary shall ensure that, of 
those joint duty assignment positions that 
are filled by general or flag officers, a. sub- 
stantial portion are among those positions 
that are designated under paragraph (2) as 
critical joint duty assignment positions. 

"(B) The Secretary shall ensure that, of 
those positions designated under paragraph 
(2) as critical joint duty assignment posi- 
tions, an appropriate portion are filled by 
officers with the joint specialty who were se- 
lected for the joint specialty under subsec- 
tion (c)(2). 

“(4) Of the officers serving in joint duty 
assignment positions covered by paragraph 
(1) who are described in subparagraph (A) 
or (B) of that paragraph, not more than one- 
third at any time may be officers described 
in subparagraph (B)(ii) of that paragraph. ". 

(c) Revision оғ JDA List.—(1) Section 
668(b)(2) of such title is amended by insert- 
ing "and, of those positions, those that are 
positions held by general or flag officers and 
the number of such positions" immediately 
before the semicolon in subparagraph (A) 
and immediately before the period in sub- 
paragraph (В). 

(2) The Secretary of Defense shall publish 
а revised list under section 668(b)(2) of title 
10, United States Code, taking into account 
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the amendments made by this section, not 
later than six months after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 1303. LENGTH OF JOINT DUTY ASSIGNMENTS 

(a) REVISION AND CLARIFICATION.—Section 
664 of title 10, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking out subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

"(b) WAIVER AUTHORITY.—The Secretary of 
Defense may waive subsection (a) in the 
case of any officer. 

“(с) INITIAL ASSIGNMENT OF OFFICERS WITH 
CRITICAL OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALTIES.—The 
Secretary may for purposes of section 
661(c)(2) of this title authorize a joint duty 
assignment of less than the period pre- 
scribed by subsection (a), but not less than 
two years, without the requirement for a 
waiver under subsection (b) in the case of 
an officer— 

“(1) who has been nominated for the joint 
specialty before such assignment begins; 

“(2) who has a military occupational spe- 
cialty designated under section 661(c)(2) of 
this title as a critical occupational special- 
ty; and 

*(3) for whom such joint duty assignment 
is the initial joint duty assignment. 

"(d) EXCLUSIONS FROM Tour LENGTH.—The 
Secretary of Defense may exclude the follow- 
ing service from the standards prescribed in 
subsection (а); 

“(1) Service in a joint duty assignment in 
which the full tour of duty in the assignment 
is not completed by the officer because of— 

“(A) retirement; 

“(B) release from active duty; 

"(C) suspension from duty under section 
155(f)(2) or 164(g) of this title; or 

"(D) а qualifying reassignment (as de- 
scribed in subsection (g)(4)). 

“(2) Service in a joint duty assignment 
outside the United States or in Alaska or 
Hawaii. 

“(3) Service in a joint duty assignment in 
а case in which— 

"(A) the officer’s tour of duty in that as- 
signment brings the officer’s cumulative 
service for purposes of subsection (f(3) to 
the applicable standard prescribed in sub- 
section (aJ; and 

“(В) the length of time served in that as- 
signment (in any case other than an assign- 
ment which is described in subsection 
(g)(4)(B)) was not less than two years. 

"(e) AVERAGE TOUR LENGTHS.—(1) The Sec- 
retary shall ensure that the average length of 
joint duty assignments during any fiscal 
year (after fiscal year 1990), measured by the 
lengths of the joint duty assignments ending 
during that fiscal year, meets the standards 
prescribed in subsection (aJ. 

"(2) In computing the average length of 
joint duty assignments for purposes of para- 
graph (1), the Secretary may exclude the fol- 
lowing service: 

"(A) Service described in subsection (c), 
except that not more than 10 percent of ail 
joint duty assignments shown on the list 
published pursuant to section 668(b)(2)(A) 
of this title may be so excluded in any year. 

“(B) Service described in subsection (d). 

"(f) FULL TOUR or Dury.—An officer shall 
be considered to have completed a full tour 
of duty in a joint duty assignment upon 
completion of— 

"(1) a joint duty assignment that meets 
the standards prescribed in subsection (aJ; 

“(2) a joint duty assignment under the cir- 
cumstances described in subsection (cJ; or 

“3) cumulative service in joint duty as- 
signments as described in subsection (g). 
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"(g) CUMULATIVE CREDIT.—(1) Cumulative 
service for purposes of subsection (f)(3) is 
service in joint duty assignments which 
totals in length not less than the applicable 
standard prescribed in subsection (a) and 
which includes at least one tour of duty in a 
joint duty assignment that— 

“(А) was performed outside the United 
States or in Alaska or Hawaii; or 

“(B) was terminated because of a qualify- 
ing reassignment (as described in paragraph 
(4)). 

“(2) In computing cumulative service of 
an officer in joint duty assignments for pur- 
poses of paragraph (1), a tour of duty of the 
officer in a joint duty assignment other than 
a tour of duty specified in subparagraph (A) 
or (B) of paragraph (1) may not be counted 
unless the officer served at least two years in 
the assignment. The prohibition on count- 
ing certain tours of duty in the preceding 
sentence does not apply to a joint duty as- 
signment which follows a reassignment de- 
scribed in paragraph (4)(B). 

“(3) In computing the cumulative service 
of an officer in joint duty assignments for 
purposes of paragraph (1), a tour of duty in 
a joint duty assignment shall be excluded— 

"(A) if the officer served less than 10 
months in that assignment; and 

“(B) to the extent that the assignment was 
served more than eight years before the date 
of computation of the cumulative service. 

“(4) For purposes of paragraph (1/(В), а 
qualifying reassignment is a reassignment 
of an officer from a joint duty assignment— 

“(А) for unusual personal reasons (includ- 
ing extreme hardship and medical condi- 
tions) beyond the control of the officer or the 
armed forces; or 

“(В) to another joint duty assignment im- 
mediately after— 

i) the officer was promoted to a higher 
grade if the reassignment was made because 
no joint duty assignment was available 
within the same organization that was com- 
mensurate with the officer's new grade; or 

“(ii) the officer's position was eliminated 
in a reorganization.” 

(b) CONSECUTIVE ASSIGNMENTS WITHIN SAME 
ORGANIZATION.—Section 668 of such title is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new subsection: 

“(f) CLARIFICATION OF ‘TOUR OF DUTY'.—For 
purposes of this chapter, a tour of duty in 
thich an officer serves in more than one 
joint duty assignment within the same orga- 
nization without a break between such as- 
signments shall be considered to be a single 
tour of duty in a joint duty assignment. 
SEC. 1304. NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF USE OF WAIVER 

AUTHORITIES AND EXCLUSIONS WITH 
RESPECT TO OFFICER MANAGEMENT 

(a) ADDITIONS TO ANNUAL JOINT OFFICER 

REPORT.—Section 667 of title 10, United 


by (2) 
through (10) as paragraphs (5), (6), (7), (8), 
(10), (11), (13), (14), and (16), respectively; 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (1) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs (2), (3), and. (4): 

“(2) The military occupational specialties 
within each of the armed forces that have 
been designated as critical occupational 
specialties under section 661(c)(2) of this 
title, separately identifying those specialties 
for which there is a severe shortage of 
trained officers, together with an explana- 
tion of how those specialties meet the crite- 
та for that designation in section 
661(c)(2)(B) of this title. 

“(3) The number of officers on the active- 
duty list with a military occupational spe- 
cialty designated under section 661(c)(2) of 
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this title as a critical occupational specialty 
who— 
“(А) have been nominated for the joint 


specialty; 

“(B) have been nominated for the joint 
specialty and are serving in a joint duty as- 
signment; 

“(C) have completed a joint duty assign- 
ment and are attending an appropriate pro- 
gram at a joint professional military educa- 
tion school; 

“(D) have completed an appropriate pro- 
gram at a joint professional military educa- 


tion school; 

“(E) have been selected for the joint spe- 
cialty; and 

“(F) have served, or are serving in, a 
second joint duty assignment after being se- 
lected for the joint specialty, with the 
number of such officers who have served, or 
are serving, in a critical joint duty assign- 
ment shown separately for general and flag 
officers, and for all other officers. 

“(4) For each fiscal year— 

“(A) the number of officers nominated for 
the joint specialty and, of those, the number 
who have a military occupational specialty 
designated as a critical occupational spe- 
cialty; and 

“(B) а comparison of the number of offi- 
cers who have the joint specialty who quali- 
Лей for the joint specialty under section 
661(c)(1) of this title with the number of of- 
ficers who have the joint specialty who were 
selected for the joint specialty under section 
661(c)(2) of this title.: 

(3) by striking out "paragraph (2)" in 
paragraphs (6), (7), and (8) (as redesignated 
by paragraph (1)) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “paragraph (5)”; 

(4) by inserting after paragraph (8) (as re- 
designated by paragraph (1)) the following 
new paragraph- 

“(9) The promotion rate for officers con- 
sidered for promotion from above the pro- 
motion zone, shown for officers serving on 
the Joint Staff, officers with the joint spe- 
cialty, and other officers serving in joint 
duty assignments, compared in the same 
manner as specified in paragraph (5),”; 

(5) by inserting after paragraph (11) (as 
redesignated by paragraph (1)) the following 
new paragraph- 

“(12) The number of times, in the case of 
each category of exclusion, that service in а 
joint duty assignment was excluded in com- 
puting the average length of joint duty as- 
signments."; 

(6) by striking out “paragraphs (2) 
through (5)" in paragraph (13) (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (1)) and inserting in 
= thereof “paragraphs (5) through (9)”; 
@ 

(7) by inserting after paragraph (14) (аз 
redesignated by paragraph (1)) the following 
new paragraph; 

“(15) The number of times a waiver au- 
thority was exercised under this chapter (or 
under any other provision of law which per- 
mits the waiver of any requirement relating 
to joint duty assignments) and in the case of 
each such authority— 

“(А) whether the authority was exercised 
for a general or flag officer; 

“(B) an analysis of the reasons for exercis- 
ing the authority; and 

“(C) the number of times in which action 
was taken without exercise of the waiver au- 
thority compared with the number of times 
waiver authority was exercised (in the case 
of each waiver authority under this chapter 
or under any other provision of law which 
permits the waiver of any requirement relat- 
ing to joint duty assignments). 
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(b) APPLICABILITY.—Paragraphs (3) and (4) 
of section 667 of title 10, United States Code, 
as added by subsection (а), shall apply with 
Pos t to fiscal years after fiscal year 


SEC. 1305. SPECIAL TRANSITION RULES FOR NUCLE- 
AR PROPULSION OFFICERS 


(a) JOINT DUTY ASSIGNMENT REQUIREMENT 
FOR TO FLAG RANK.—Paragraph 
(1) of section 619(e) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

"(1) An officer may not be appointed to 
the grade of brigadier general or rear admi- 
ral (lower half) unless the officer has com- 
pleted a full tour of duty in a joint duty as- 
signment (as described in section 664(f) of 
this title), Before January 1, 1992, an officer 
of the Navy designated as a qualified nucle- 
ar propulsion officer may be appointed to 
the grade of rear admiral (lower half) with- 
out regard to the preceding sentence, but an 
officer so appointed may not be appointed 
to the grade of rear admiral until the officer 
completes а full tour of duty in a joint duty 
assignment. ”. 

(b) TRANSITION PLAN.—(1) The Secretary of 
Defense, after consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, shall devel- 
op and carry out a plan for ensuring that— 

(A) during the period before January 1, 
1992, the maximum practicable number of 
officers of the Navy who are qualified nucle- 
ar propulsion officers serve in joint duty as- 
signments and otherwise fulfill the provi- 
sions of chapter 38 of title 10, United States 
Code; and 

(B) by January 1, 1992, the maximum 
practicable number of qualified nuclear pro- 
pulsion officers in the grade of captain have 
qualified for appointment to the grade of 
rear admiral (lower half) by completing a 
full tour of duty in a joint duty assignment. 

(2) The plan shall include milestones for 
each calendar year beginning with 1989 re- 
quiring that a progressively greater propor- 
tion of qualified nuclear propulsion officers 
fulfill the various requirements of chapter 38 
of title 10, United States Code, and other 
provisions of law enacted by title IV of the 
Goldwater-Nichols Department of Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1986 (Public Law 99- 
433) so that after January 1, 1992, the nucle- 
ar propulsion community will be capable of 
complying with the requirements of that 
chapter without undue reliance on waivers 
granted by the Secretary of Defense. 

(c) IMPLEMENTATION.—The plan required to 
be developed under subsection (5) shall be 
implemented at the earliest practicable date, 
but in no event later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. The Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall moni- 
tor the implementation of such plan. 

(d) REPORT.—On the date on which the 
plan required to be developed under subsec- 
tion (b) is implemented, the Secretary of De- 
fense shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed. Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives— 


(1) a copy of the plan; and 

(2) a report explaining how the plan ful- 
fills the objectives prescribed in subsection 
(b). 


PART B—OTHER MATTERS 


SEC. 1311. TEMPORARY INCREASE IN NUMBER OF AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARIES OF DEFENSE 


Until January 20, 1989, the number of As- 
sistant Secretaries of Defense authorized 
under section 136(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, and the number of positions at 
level IV of the Executive Schedule author- 
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ized under section 5315 of title 5, United 

States Code, for Assistant Secretaries of De- 

fense, are each increased by one (to a total 

of 12). 

ВЕС. 1312, REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO 
MANAGEMENT HEADQUARTERS ACTIVI- 
TIES AND CERTAIN OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Section 601 of the Goldwater-Nichols De- 
partment of Defense Reorganization Act of 
1986 (10 U.S.C. 194 note) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (f) as sub- 
section (д); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (е) the fol- 
lowing new subsection (f): 

“(f) ExcLusion.—In computing and 
making reductions under this section, there 
shall be excluded not more than 1,600 per- 
sonnel transferred during fiscal year 1988 
from the General Services Administration to 
the Department of Defense for the purpose of 
having the Department of Defense assume 
responsibility for the management, oper- 
ation, and administration of certain real 
property under the jurisdiction of that De- 
partment. ”. 

SEC. 1313. CLARIFICATION OF FORCES NOT RE- 
QUIRED TO BE ASSIGNED TO COMBAT- 
ANT COMMANDS 

Section 162(a)(2) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end and inserting in lieu thereof “or 
forces assigned to multinational peacekeep- 
ing organizations. 

ВЕС. 1314. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

(a) AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC Law 99-433.— 
(1) The table contained in section 101(a)(5) 
of the Goldwater-Nichols Department of De- 
Sense Reorganization Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-433; 100 Stat. 995) is amended by 
striking out "chapter 3" above the right 
hand column and inserting in lieu thereof 
“chapter 144”. 

(2) Section 202(b)(2) of such Act (100 Stat. 
1011) is amended by inserting “the first 
place it appears” immediately before the 
semicolon. 

(3) Section 532(c)(1) of such Act (100 Stat. 
1063) is amended by striking out "section" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “sections”. 

(4) Section 602(e)(3)(B) of such Act (100 
Stat. 1067) is amended by striking out “and 
strength" and inserting in lieu thereof “end 
strength”. 

(b) AMENDMENTS TO TiTLE 10.—Title 10, 
United States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1)(A) Section 152 is amended by striking 
out the section heading and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“$ 152. Chairman: appointment; grade and rank". 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 5 is amended by striking out the 
item relating to section 152 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

"152. Chairman: appointment; grade and 
rank.”. > 

(2) Sectiom 155 is amended— 

(А) in subsection (f)(4)(B), by inserting 
“or Congress” after “the President”; and 

(В) in subsection (g)(2), by inserting “the 
President or” after “declared by”. 

(3) Section 194(e)(2) is amended by insert- 
ing “the President or" after “declared by". 

(4) Section 619(e)(2)(D) is amended by 
striking out "the date of the enactment of 
this subsection" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “October 1, 1986,”. 

(5)(A) The heading for section 743 is 
amended by adding at the end “s Commandant 
of the Marine Corps". 

(B) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 43 is amended by inserting “; 
Commandant of the Marine Corps" after 
"Air Force" in the item relating to section 
743. 
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(6) Section 1406(i) is amended— 

(A) by inserting "AND VICE CHAIRMEN" after 
"CHAIRMEN" in the subsection heading; and 

(B) by inserting “от Vice Chairman" after 
“Chairman” in pa ph (1). 

(7) Sections 3014(f)(4), 5014(f)(4), and 
8014(f)(4) are each amended by inserting 
“the President or” after “declared by”. 

(8) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 549 is amended by striking out 
the item relating to section 5898 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“5898. Action on reports of selection 


(9) Section 8062(e) is amended by striking 
out “section 114” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 115”. 

(c) AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 37.—(1) Section 
413 of title 37, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“8413. Chairman and Vice Chairman of the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff 


“The Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are entitled to the al- 
lowances provided by law for the Chief of 
Staff of the Army.”. 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of chapter 7 of such title is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 413 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“413. Chairman and Vice Chairman of the 

Joint Chiefs of Staff.”. 

(d) MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS.—Footnote 
2 in the table in section 411(a) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
“or Vice Chairman” after “Chairman”. 

(2) Section 1344(b)(4) of title 31, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting “the 
members and Vice Chairman of” before “the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff”. 

(3) Footnote 2 of the table entitled “COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS" in section 101(b)(1) 
of the Uniformed Services Pay Act of 1981 
(37 U.S.C. 1009 note) is amended by insert- 
ing “or Vice Chairman” after “Chairman”. 

(4) Section 1302(b)(3) of the Department of 
Defense Authorization Act, 1986 (37 U.S.C. 
431 note), is amended by striking out “sec- 
tion 133(d)" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"section 113(d)”, 

(e) EFFECTIVE DATES.—(1) The amendments 
made by subsection (а) shall apply as if in- 
cluded in the enactment of the Goldwater- 
Nichols Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-433). 

(2) The amendments made by subsections 
(c)(1), (d)(3), and (d)(4) shall take effect as 
of October 1, 1986. 

TITLE XIV—FOREIGN RELATIONS MATTERS 
SEC. 1401. COMMENDATION OF ARMED FORCES IN 
PERSIAN GULF FOR SUCCESS OF CER- 
TAIN OPERATIONS 

(a) FiNDINGS.—Congress makes the follow- 
ing findings: 

(1) The Armed Forces of the United States 
are currently engaged in operations in the 
Persian Gulf, including operations to escort 
United States flag vessels moving through 
the Gulf, in order to protect national securi- 
ty interests of the United States and the 
principle of freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waters. 

(2) The government of Iran, through the 
use of its armed forces and revolutionary 
guards, is engaging in ongoing activities, 
including the laying of mines in interna- 
tional waters, to disrupt shipping in the 
Persian Gulf. 

(3) During the night of September 21-22, 
1987, Army and Naval forces of the United 
States detected an Iranian mine-laying ac- 
tivity underway in international waters in 
the Persian Gulf and, in an outstanding in- 
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stance of joint military operations, tracked 
and neutralized the boat carrying out the 
mine laying. 

(4) On October 8, 1987, elements of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, acting 
jointly, successfully defended themselves 
against an attack by Iranian forces in the 
Persian Gulf. 

(5) The success of those joint operations 
(A) serves notice to Iran that the United 
States will react decisively and effectively to 
such hostile activities, and (B) may result in 
reduced risk to United States interests in the 
Persian Gulf. 

(6) There is precedent throughout the his- 
tory of the United States for Congress to rec- 
ognize and commend similar operations by 
the Armed Forces of the United States, in- 
cluding Congressional praise on February 3, 
1802, of “the gallant conduct” of certain 
members of a United States Naval force in 
the Wars with the Barbary Powers. 

(b) CONGRESSIONAL COMMENDATIONS.—The 
Congress hereby— 

(1) declares that those members of the 
Armed Forces who participated in the joint 
operations of September 21-22, 1987, and 
October 8, 1987, in the Persian Gulf acted in 
the finest military and naval traditions of 
the United States and displayed exemplary 
professionalism, skill, and dedication; and 

(2) commends those members, and all 
members of the Armed Forces who acted in 
support of those operations, for their par- 
ticipation in those important and successful 
operations. 

SEC. 1402, SENSE OF THE SENATE REGARDING JUSTI- 
O FOR SINKING IRANIAN VES- 


It is the sense of the Senate that the Armed 
Forces of the United States are fully justified 
in sinking any Iranian vessel which threat- 
ens the safe passage of (1) any warship of 
the United States, or (2) any other vessel 
known to have on board any citizen of the 
United States. This section shall not in itself 
be construed as legislative authority for any 
specific military operation. 

SEC. 1403. UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD PANAMA 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress makes the fol- 
lowing findings: 

(1) The executive, judicial, and legislative 
branches of the Government of Panama are 
now under the influence and control of the 
Panamanian Defense Forces. 

(2) A broad coalition of church, business, 
labor, civic, and political groups in Panama 
has called for an objective and thorough in- 
vestigation of allegations concerning seri- 
ous violations of law by certain officials of 
the Government of Panama and the Pana- 
manian Defense Forces and has insisted 
that General Noriega and others involved 
relinquish their official positions until such 
an investigation has been completed. 

(3) The Panamanian people continue to be 
denied the full rights and protections guar- 
anteed by their constitution, as evidenced 
by continuing censorship and the closure of 
the independent media, arrests without due 
process, and instances of the use of excessive 
force by the Panamanian Defense Forces. 

(4) Political unrest and social turmoil in 
Panama can only be resolved if the Govern- 
ment of Panama begins to demonstrate re- 
spect for and adherence to ай provisions of 
the Panamanian constitution. 

(b) Рошсү.--Тһете/оте, it is the sense of 
Congress that, subject to the condition ex- 
pressed in subsection (с), the United States 
should take the following actions: 

(1) Cease all economic and military assist- 
ance provided to the Government of 
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Panama under the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 and the Arms Export Control Act, other 
than assistance to meet immediate humani- 
tarian concerns. 

(2) Suspend all shipments of military 
equipment (including spare parts for mili- 
tary equipment) to the Government of 
Panama or to any of its agencies or institu- 
tions. 

(3) Reassess whether the United States 
should terminate the importation into the 
United States of sugar, syrup, and molasses 
produced in Panama and reallocate among 
other foreign countries the quantities of 
such products that otherwise would be im- 
ported from Panama, 

(с) CoNDITIONS.—It is further the sense of 
Congress that the United States should take 
the actions described in subsection (b) 
unless, within 45 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act— 

(1) the Government of Panama has dem- 
onstrated substantial progress in the effort 
to assure civilian control of the armed 
forces and. that the Panama Defense Forces 
and its leaders have been removed from non- 
military activities and institutions; 

(2) the Government of Panama has estab- 
lished an independent investigation into al- 
legations of illegal actions by members of 
the Panama. Defense Forces; 

(3) a nonmilitary transitional government 
is in power; and 

(4) all constitutional guarantees, includ- 
ing freedom of the press, have been restored 
to the people of Panama. 

SEC. 1404. CONGRESSIONAL STATEMENTS CONCERN- 
ING VIETNAMESE OCCUPATION OF CAM- 
BODIA AND JAPANESE TRADE WITH 
VIETNAM 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) during the nine years since Vietnam 
invaded Cambodia in late 1978, most West- 
ern countries have pledged to maintain an 
embargo on trade with and developmental 
aid to Vietnam until Vietnamese troops are 
withdrawn from Cambodia; 

(2) Japan joined in this embargo by freez- 
ing approximately $135,000,000 in grants 
and concessionary loans to Vietnam and re- 
ducing trade levels with Vietnam from 
$220,000,000 in 1978 to $120,000,000 the fol- 
lowing year; 

(3) despite the fact that 140,000 Vietnam- 
ese troops continue to occupy Cambodia, 
Japan's economic ties with Vietnam have 
grown steadily since 1982, reaching a cur- 
rent annual trade level of $230,000,000; 

(4) this trade has included trade in goods 
and technology which enhances the produc- 
tive capacity and the infrastructure base of 
Vietnam; and 

(5) the 65,000,000 people of Vietnam are a 
tempting lure for investors seeking low 
wages and for traders seeking new markets. 

(b) CONDEMNATION OF VIETNAMESE OCCUPA- 
TION OF CAMBODIA.— The Congress hereby— 

(1) reaffirms its condemnation of the con- 
tinued Vietnamese occupation of the sover- 
eign State of Cambodia, an activity which 
violates all standards of conduct befitting а 
responsible nation and contravenes all rec- 
ognized principles of international law; and 

(2) reaffirms its call for Vietnam to with- 
draw from Cambodia as the only way Viet- 
nam can expect to end its self-induced eco- 
nomic isolation. 

(c) STATEMENT ON JAPANESE TRADE WITH 
ViETNAM.—The Congress hereby strongly 
urges the Government of Japan to— 

(1) continue to refrain from granting to 
Vietnam any official economic assistance; 

(2) refrain from granting to Vietnam any 
form of trade financing, including export 
credits, trade-related credit insurance, and 
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extended loans for infrastructure develop- 
ment; 

(3) continue to discourage its private busi- 
ness sector from exporting to Vietnam goods 
and technology which enhance the produc- 
tive capacity and the infrastructure base of 

Vietnam, including in particular equipment 
or 

(A) oil exploration and development, 

(B) forestry and fishery production, 

(C) development of raw materials for light 
industries, and 

(D) the upgrading of export productive ca- 
pacities; and 

(4) strongly discourage the private busi- 
ness sector of Japan from providing financ- 
ing which in any way facilitates trade with 
Vietnam. 

SEC. 1405. SENSE OF CONGRESS ON INTRODUCTION 
OF ARMED FORCES INTO NICARAGUA 
FOR COMBAT 

Congress hereby reaffirms the sense of 
Congress expressed in the first session of the 
99th Congress (in section 1451 of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Authorization Act, 1986 
(Public Law 99-145; 99 Stat. 760)), that 
United States Armed Forces should not be 
introduced into or over Nicaragua for 
combat. However, nothing in this section 
shall be construed as affecting the authority 
and responsibility of the President or Con- 
gress under the Constitution, statutes, or 
treaties of the United States in force. 

DIVISION B—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 2001. SHORT TITLE 

This division may be cited as the “Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1988 
and 1989”. 

SEC. 2002. EXPLANATION OF ALTERNATIVE LEVELS 

In this division the dollar amount author- 
ized for projects at certain military installa- 
tions апа the dollar amount authorized to 
be appropriated for certain purposes are 
shown in two different amounts, the second 
amount being set forth in parentheses imme- 
diately after the first. An explanation of the 
reasons for the two amounts and the rule for 
determining which dollar amount is to be ef- 
fective appears in section 3 of this Act. 

Subdivision 1—Fiscal Year 1988 
TITLE I—ARMY 
SEC. 2101. AUTHORIZED ARMY CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

UNITED STATES ARMY FORCES COMMAND 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina, $54,790,000 
($41,990,000). 

Fort Campbell, $12,410,000. 

Fort Carson, Colorado, $2,050,000. 

Fort Devens, Massachusetts, $1,840,000. 

Fort Greely, Alaska, $6,400,000. 

Fort Hood, Texas, $31,500,000. 

Fort Hunter Liggett, California, 
$1,000,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, $4,450,000. 

Fort Lewis, Washington, $960,000. 

Fort McCoy, Wisconsin, $720,000. 

Fort McPherson, Georgia, $1,400,000. 

Fort Ord, California, $6,890,000. 

Fort Pickett, Virginia, $390,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana, $490,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, $4,850,000. 

Fort Sam Houston, Texas, $3,300,000. 

Fort Stewart, Georgia, $13,570,000. 

Fort Wainwright, Alaska, $54,100,000. 

Presidio of San Francisco, California, 
$1,550,000. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY WESTERN COMMAND 
Aliamanu Military Reservation, Hawaii, 
$5,000,000. 
Hawaii Various, $12,300,000. 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, $38,850,000 
($18,850,000). 
UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE 
COMMAND 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, $15,610,000. 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, 
$6,900,000 ($0) 
Fort Benning, Georgia, $11,700,000. 
Fort Bliss, Texas, $13,040,000. 
Fort Diz, New Jersey, $1,650,000. 
Fort Knoz, Kentucky, $3,400,000. 
Fort Hamilton, New York, $960,000. 
Fort Lee, Virginia, $14,350,000. 
Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, $10,000,000. 
Fort McClellan, Alabama, $4,700,000. 
Fort Rucker, Alabama, $5,700,000. 
MILITARY DISTRICT OF WASHINGTON 
Cameron Station, Virginia, $400,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY MATERIEL COMMAND 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, 
$7,160,000. 
Army Material Research Command, Mas- 
sachusetts, $15,000,000. 
Anniston Army Depot, 
$2,100,000. 
Corpus Christi Army Depot, Texas, 
$2,950,000. 
Dugway Proving Ground, Utah, $9,200,000 
($5,250,000). 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, $370,000. 
Hawthorne Army Ammunition Plant, 
Nevada, $6,500,000. 
Lake City Army Ammunition Plant, Mis- 
sourt, $21,000,000. 
Letterkenny Army Depot, Pennsylvania, 
$2,000,000. 
Lerington-Blue Grass Depot Activity, Ken- 
tucky, $570,000. 
Navajo Depot 
$4,000,000. 
Pine Bluff Arsenal, Arkansas, $2,000,000. 
Pueblo Depot Activity, Colorado, $620,000. 
Red River Army Depot, Texas, $7,950,000. 
Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, $21,000,000. 
Savanna Army Depot, Illinois, $2,550,000. 
Seneca Army Depot, New York, $1,250,000. 
Sierra Army Depot, California, $2,600,000. 
Tooele Army Depot, Utah, $6,700,000. 


Alabama, 


Activity, Arizona, 


Umatilla Depot Activity, Oregon, 
$1,050,000. 
UNITED STATES ARMY INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 


Fort Huachuca, Arizona, $1,250,000. 
Fort Ritchie, Maryland, $16,500,000. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 
United States Military Academy, 
York, $26,200,000 ($11,400,000). 
UNITED STATES ARMY HEALTH SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $1,300,000. 

MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT COMMAND 

Bayonne Military Ocean Terminal, New 
Jersey, $2,010,000. 

Sunny Point Military Ocean Terminal, 
North Carolina, $2,190,000. 

ASSISTANT CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

Classified, United States, $4,000,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED 8ТАТЕ8.--Тһе Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

UNITED STATES ARMY, JAPAN 

Japan Various, $11,250,000. 


New 
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EIGHTH UNITED STATES ARMY 

Camp Casey, Korea, $28,000,000. 

Camp Castle, Korea, $3,200,000. 

Camp Hovey, Korea, $11,800,000. 

Camp Howze, Korea, $4,150,000. 

Camp Jackson, Korea, $4,350,000. 

Camp Kyle, Korea, $2,750,000. 

Camp Mercer, Korea, $720,000. 

Camp Nimble, Korea, $2,200,000. 

Camp Page, Korea, $5,900,000. 

Camp Red Cloud, Korea, $8,500,000. 

Korea, Various, $4,850,000. 

Yongsan, Korea, $3,750,000. 

BALLISTIC MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Kwajalein, $26,560,000. 

UNITED STATES ARMY SOUTH 

Honduras, $4,150,000. 

UNITED STATES ARMY EUROPE AND SEVENTH 
ARMY 

Bad Kreuznach, Germany, $10,200,000. 

Baumholder, Germany, $10,800,000. 

Einsiedlerhof, Germany, $5,900,000. 

Germany, $1,250,000. 

Grafenwoehr, Germany, $5,700,000. 

Hanau, Germany, $1,300,000. 

Hohenfels, Germany, $15,500,000. 

Mainz, Germany, $1,100,000. 

Rheinberg, Germany, $16,950,000. 

Stuttgart, Germany, $14,200,000. 

Various, Germany, $19,500,000. 

Vilseck, Germany, $60,400,000. 

Wiesbaden, Germany, $38,900,000. 

Wildflecken, Germany, $16,100,000. 

Zweibruecken, Germany, $1,900,000. 

SEC. 2102. FAMILY HOUSING 

(а) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Army may construct or ac- 
quire family housing units (including land 
acquisition), using amounts appropriated 
pursuant to section 2104(a)(6)(A), at the fol- 
lowing installations in the number of units 
shown, and in the amount shown, for each 
installation: 

Fort Rucker, Alabama, seven manufac- 
tured home spaces, $110,000. 

Fort Wainwright, Alaska, fifty-nine units, 
$10,800,000. 

Fort Irwin, California, two hundred and 
seventy units (two hundred and twenty-five 
units), $30,000,000 ($24,000,000). 

Fort Ord, California, two hundred and 
eleven units, $19,000,000, of which not more 
than twenty-four units may be constructed 
at Fort Hunter Liggett, California. 

Bamberg, Germany, one hundred and six 
units, $11,200,000. 

Baumholder, Germany, one hundred and 
fifty-two units, $12,600,000. 

Various Locations, Germany, two hundred 
and twenty-eight units, funded under sec- 
tion 2103. 

Vilseck, Germany, one hundred and 
eighty-eight units, $17,000,000. 

Helemano, Hawaii, two hundred units, 
$21,000,000. 

Pearl City, Hawaii, sixty units, $6,700,000. 

Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, one hundred 
units, $11,200,000. 

Saint Louis Support Center, Illinois, one 
hundred units, $9,700,000. 

Fort Polk, Louisiana, three hundred and 
fifty units, $27,000,000. 

. Fort Hood, Texas, one hundred and fifty 
units, $9,400,000. 

Fort A.P. Hill, Virginia, twenty-five units, 
$2,200,000. 

Fort Eustis, Virginia, thirty-two manufac- 
tured home spaces, $480,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DESIGN.—The Secretary of 
the Army may carry out architectural and 
engineering services and construction 
design activities, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2104(a)(6)(A), with 
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respect to the construction or improvement 
of military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed $21,900,000. 
SEC. 2103. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subdject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Army may improve, using amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 
2104(a)(6)(A), existing military family hous- 
ing units in an amount not to exceed 


$108,000,000  ($100,000,000), of which 
$9,223,000 is available only for energy con- 
servation projects. 


(b) WAIVER ОҒ MAXIMUM PER Unit Cost 
For CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Not- 
withstanding the maximum amount per 
unit for an improvement project under sec- 
tion 2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, 
the Secretary of the Army may carry out 
projects to improve existing military family 
housing units at the following installations 
in the number of units shown, and in the 
amount shown, for each installation: 

Sharpe Army Depot, California, thirty 
units $1,300,000. 

Fort McNair, District of Columbia, four 
units $220,000. 

Fort Riley, Kansas, one hundred and 
twenty-eight units, $5,100,000. 

Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri, fifteen 
units $600,000. 

Fort Belvoir, Virginia, one hundred and 
ninety-eight units, $8,800,000. 

Various locations, Germany, convert 
unused attic space and upgrade one hun- 
dred and two units into three hundred and 
thirty adequate units, $24,388,000. 

(с) WAIVER OF SPACE LIMITATION.—(1) Of the 
military family housing units to be con- 
structed at the St. Louis Support Center, П- 
linois, two of those units shall, subject to 
paragraph (3), be constructed for assign- 
ment to general officers who hold positions 
as commanders or who hold special com- 
mand positions (as designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense) and, notwithstanding sec- 
tion 2826(a) of title 10, United States Code, 
each such unit may be constructed with a 
maximum net floor area of 3,000 square feet. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “net floor area” has the meaning given 
that term by section 2826(f) of title 10, 
United State Code. 

(3) The provisions of this subsection and 
of section 2133(c) shall become effective on 
the date that the report regarding space lim- 
itations for senior military officer housing 
which was requested in the joint statement 
of the conferees accompanying the confer- 
ence report filed with respect to the bill S. 
2638 of the Ninety-ninth Congress is re- 
ceived by the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
SEC. 2104. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

ARMY 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1987, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Army in the total amount of 
$2,609,063,000 ($2,536,613,000) as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2101(a), $517,240,000 ($458,790,000). 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2101(b), $341,830,000. 

(3) For military construction projects 
inside the United States at New Cumberland 
Army Depot, Pennsylvania, authorized by 
section 101 of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1986, $30,000,000. 
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(4) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $15,600,000. 

(5) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices апа construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$128,120,000. 

(6) For military family housing func- 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$318,290,000 ($304,290,000); 

(B) for support of military family housing 
(including the functions described in sec- 
tion 2833 of title 10, United States Code), 
$1,255,183,000, of which not more than 
$46,498,000 may be obligated or ezpended for 
the leasing of military family housing units 
in the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and Guam, and not more than 
$163,842,000 may be obligated or expended 
for the leasing of military family housing 
units in foreign countries; and 

(С) for the Homeowners Assistance Pro- 
gram as authorized by section 2832 of title 
10, United States Code, $2,800,000. 

(b) LIMITATION ОМ ТОТА, Совт or CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 
of title 10, United States Code, and any 
other cost variation authorized by law, the 
total cost of all projects carried out under 
section 2101 of this Act may not exceed the 
total amount authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a). 

(с) PLANNING ASSISTANCE.—Of the amount 
appropriated pursuant to subsection (а)(5), 
the Secretary of the Army shall use at least 
$250,000 for community planning assistance 
for communities located near the newly es- 
tablished Light Infantry Division Post at 
Fort Drum, New York. 

SEC. 2105. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PRIOR YEAR AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

(a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1985 PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 607(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1985 (Public Law 98-407, 98 Stat. 1515), 
authorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in section 101 of that Act, as ex- 
tended by section 2107(a) of the National 
Defense Authorization Act, 1987 (Public 
Law 99-661), shall remain in effect until Oc- 
tober 1, 1988, or the date of enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1989, whichever is later: 

(1) Barracks with dining facility in the 
amount of $11,400,000 at Presidio of San 
Francisco, California. 

(2) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $660,000 at Argyroupolis, Greece. 

(3) Barracks modernization in the amount 
of $660,000 at Perivolaki, Greece. 

(4) Barracks with dining facility in the 
amount of $2,350,000 at Elefsis, Greece. 

(b) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1986 PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 603(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-167), authoriza- 
Lions for the following projects authorized 
in sections 101 and 102 of that Act shall 
remain in effect until October 1, 1988, or the 
date of the enactment of a Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act for fiscal year 
1989, whichever is later: 

(1) Family housing, new construction, 
fifty manufactured home spaces in the 
amount of $712,000 at Fort Carson, Colora- 
do. 
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(2) Ammunition storage in the amount of 
$850,000 at Bamberg, Germany. 

(3) Tactical equipment shop in the 
amount of $3,350,000 at Hanau, Germany. 

(4) Child care center in the amount of 
$470,000 at Karlsruhe, Germany. 

(5) Modified record fire range in the 
amount of $2,850,000 at Nuernberg, Germa- 


ny. 

(6) Flight simulator building in the 
amount of $2,900,000 at Weisbaden, Germa- 
ny. 
(7) Multi-purpose training ranges in the 
amount of $20,000,000 at Wildflecken, Ger- 
many. 

(8) Air conditioning upgrade in the 
amount of $5,900,000 at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

(9) Child care center in the amount of 
$1,350,000 at Camp Darby, Italy. 

(10) Dining facility modernization in the 
amount of $4,350,000 at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

(11) Family housing, 
fifty manufactured home spaces in 
amount of $700,000 at Fort Riley, Kansas. 

(12) Family housing, new construction, 
fifty manufactured home spaces in the 
amount of $689,000 at Fort Campbell, Ken- 
tucky. 

(13) Water pollution abatement in the 
amount of $770,000 at Army Materials and 
Mechanics Research Center, Massachusetts. 

(14) Family housing, new construction, 
twenty manufactured home spaces in the 
amount of $317,000 at Fort Devens, Massa- 
chusetts. 

(15) Family housing, new construction, 
fifty manufactured home spaces in the 
amount of $637,000 at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. 

(16) Family housing, new construction, 
twenty-four manufactured home spaces in 
the amount of $351,000 at Dugway Proving 
Ground, Utah. 

(17) Family housing, new construction, 6 
units, in the amount of $596,000 at Fort 
Myer, Virginia. 

(18) Museum site preparation and utilities 
in the amount of $2,500,000 at Fort Rucker, 
Alabama. 


new construction, 
the 


TITLE II—NAVY 
SEC. 2121. AUTHORIZED NAVY CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps Logistics Base, Albany, 
Georgia, $1,530,000. 

Marine Corps Logistics Base, Barstow, 
California, $3,230,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, $38,705,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Camp Pendle- 
ton, California, $5,810,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, $31,470,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $28,500,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, $3,160,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe Bay, 
Hawaii, $24,153,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, New River, 
North Carolina, $6,530,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Educa- 
tion Command, Quantico, Virginia 
$4,900,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Tustin, Califor- 
nia, $5,110,000. 
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Marine Corps Air-Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, California, $25,900,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Yuma, Arizona, 
$9,280,000. 

SPACE AND NAVAL WARFARE SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Naval Surface Weapons Center, Dahigren, 
Virginia, $30,620,000. 

Naval Underwater Systems Center, New 
London, Connecticut, $11,230,000 ($0). 

Naval Underwater System Center, New- 
port, Rhode Island, $750,000. 

Naval Coastal Systems Center, Panama 
City, Florida, $5,400,000. 

Naval Air Development Center, Warmin- 
ster, Pennsylvania, $300,000. 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Naval Space Surveillance Field Station, 
Hawkinsville, Georgia, $2,890,000. 

Naval Tactical Interoperability Support 
Activity Detachment Siz, Mayport, Florida, 
$500,000. 

Naval Forces Central Command, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, $2,260,000 ($0). 

Naval Air Detachment, Tinker Air Force 
Base, Oklahoma, $11,800,000. 

Commandant, Naval District, Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, $21,700,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ATLANTIC FLEET 


Naval Station, Galveston, Техаз, 
$28,300,000. 

Naval Station, Ingleside, Texas, 
$88,800,000. 

Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida, 
$4,630,000. 


Naval Air Station, Key West, Florida, 
$15,580,000. 

Naval Station, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
$15,300,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Vir- 


ginia, $23,320,000. 

Naval Station, Mayport, Florida, 
$1,480,000. 

Naval Station, Mobile, Alabama, 
$40,700,000. 


Naval Submarine Base, New London, Con- 
necticut, $5,200,000 ($2,900,000). 

Naval Station, New York, New York, 
$16,200,000. 

Naval Air Station, Norfolk, Virginia, 
$4,970,000. 

Naval Air Station, Oceana, Virginia, 
$4,540,000. 

Naval Station, Pascagoula, Mississippi, 
$42,100,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC FLEET 

Naval Air Station, Adak, Alaska, 
$56,200,000. 

Naval Air Station, Alameda, California, 
$11,400,000. 

Trident Refit Facility, Bangor, Washing- 
ton, $1,080,000. 

Naval Amphibious Base, Coronado, Cali- 
fornia, $2,760,000. 

Naval Station, Everett, Washington, 
$37,500,000. 

Naval Air Station, Lemoore, California, 
$2,560,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 
$5,120,000 ($0). 

Naval Magazine, Lualualei, Hawaii, 
$5,310,000. 

Naval Air Station, Miramar, California, 
$6,500,000. 

Naval Air Station, North Island, Califor- 
nia, $25,270,000. 

Commander, Oceanographic System, Pa- 
cific, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, $1,280,000. 

Fleet Intelligence Center, Pacific, Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, $13,097,000. 

Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, 
$430,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $7,180,000. 
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Naval Station, San Diego, California, 
$36,680,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, $4,120,000. 

Naval Station, Treasure Island, San Fran- 
cisco, California, $4,430,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Wash- 
ington, $12,650,000. 

CHIEF OF NAVAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

Surface Warfare Officers School Com- 
mand District, Coronado, California, 
$4,130,000 ($0). 

Naval Air Station, Corpus Christi, Texas, 
$1,180,000. 

Fleet Combat Training Center, Atlantic, 
Dam Neck, Virginia, $450,000. 

Naval Guided Missiles School, Dam Neck, 
Virginia, $550,000. 

Naval Training Center, Great Lakes, Ili- 
nois, $6,910,000. 

Naval Air Station, Kingsville, Texas, 
$10,000,000. 

Naval Technical Training Center Detach- 
ment, Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, 
$10,800,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee, 
$11,220,000. 

Naval Education and Training Center, 
Newport, Rhode Island, $3,640,000. 

Naval Training Center, Orlando, Florida, 
$3,050,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, 
$28,200,000. 

Naval Technical Training Center, Pensa- 
cola, Florida, $8,170,000. 

Fleet Anti-Submarine Warfare Training 
Center, Pacific, San Diego, California, 
$5,020,000. 

Naval Technical Training Center, San 
Francisco, California, $10,100,000. 

NAVAL MEDICAL COMMAND 

Naval Hospital Branch, Adak, Alaska 
$700,000. 

NAVAL OCEANOGRAPHY COMMAND 

Naval Oceanography Command, Bay St 
Louis, Massachusetts, $1,600,000. 

Naval Eastern Oceanography Center, Nor- 
folk, Virginia, $600,000. 

NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 

Naval Communication Area Master Sta- 
tion, Atlantic, Norfolk, Virginia, $8,400,000. 

Naval Communication Station, Stockton, 
California, $2,800,000. 

NAVAL SECURITY GROUP COMMAND 

Naval Security Group Activity, Adak, 
Alaska, $2,860,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Northwest, 
Chesapeake, Virginia, $4,530,000. 

Naval Security Station, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, $3,000,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, 
Harbor, Maine, $1,550,000. 

NAVAL INTELLIGENCE COMMAND 

Atlantic Fleet Headquarters Support Ac- 
tivity, Norfolk, Virginia, $5,070,000. 

NAVAL SUPPLY SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Naval Supply Center, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $8,170,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Jacksonville, Flori- 
da, $4,720,000. 

Navy Clothing and Textile Research Facil- 
ity, Natick, Massachusetts, $1,870,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Virginia, 
$7,210,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Pearl 
Hawaii, $3,280,000. 

Naval Supply Center, Pensacola, Florida, 
$1,000,000. 

NAVAL AIR SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Alameda, Cali- 

fornia, $16,000,000. 
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Naval Air Rework Facility, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, $560,000. 

Naval Air Rework Facility, Jacksonville, 
Florida, $5,000,000. 

Naval Air Test Center, Patuxent River, 
Maryland, $6,500,000. 

Pacific Missile Test Center, Point Mugu, 
California, $650,000. 

NAVAL FACILITIES ENGINEERING COMMAND 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Gulfport, Mississippi, $10,450,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, $6,100,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $11,203,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, 
Florida, $4,150,000. 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Port Hueneme, California, $5,870,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Diego, 
California, $5,700,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, $11,700,000. 

NAVAL SEA SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Charleston Naval Shipyard, Charleston, 
South Carolina, $1,400,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Charleston, South 
Carolina, $1,670,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Califor- 
nia, $4,640,000. 

Naval Weapons Support Center, Crane, 
Indiana, $8,290,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New 
Jersey, $3,540,000. 

Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, 
Maryland, $6,860,000. 

Naval Undersea Warfare Engineering Sta- 
tion, Keyport, Washington, $8,170,000. 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, $5,800,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Seal Beach, Cali- 
fornia, $15,970,000. 

Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Cali- 
fornia, $4,040,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Yorktown, Vir- 
ginia, $30,850,000 ($22,880,000). 

STRATEGIC SYSTEMS PROJECT OFFICE 

Naval Submarine Base, Kings Bay, Geor- 
gia, $95,025,000. 

VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Land Acquisition, $8,091,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

Marine Corps Air Station, Futenma, Oki- 
nawa, Japan, $1,000,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Iwakuni, 
Japan, $1,080,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ATLANTIC FLEET 

Naval Support Activity, Antigua, West 
Indies, $3,250,000 ($0). 

Naval Facility, Brawdy Wales, United 
Kingdom, $850,000. 

Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, 
$917,000. 

Naval Air Station, Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, $1,770,000. 

Naval Air Station, Keflavik, Iceland, 
$4,870,000. 

Atlantic Fleet Weapons Training Facility, 
Roosevelt Roads, Puerto Rico, $2,020,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC FLEET 

Mobile Construction Battalion, Camp 
Covington, Guam, $14,700,000. 

Naval Air Station, Cubi Point, Republic of 
the Philippines, $1,490,000. 

Diego Garcia, 


Naval Support Facility, 
Naval Facility, Guam, $650,000. 


Pensacola, 


Indian Ocean, $1,000,000. 
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Naval Magazine, Guam, $10,800,000. 

Naval Supply Depot, Guam, $14,160,000. 

Naval Ship Repair Facility, Guam, 
$5,100,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, UNITED STATES NAVAL 

FORCES EUROPE 

Naval Support Office, La 
Italy, $7,480,000. 

Naval Activities, London, United King- 


dom, $600,000. 
Naval Support Activity, Naples, Italy, 
$20,150,000. 
Naval Air Station, Sigonella, Italy, 
$2,460,000. 
NAVAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMAND 
Naval Communication Area Master Sta- 


Maddalena, 


tion, Mediterranean, Naples, Italy, 
$5,300,000. 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP COMMAND 
Naval Security Group Activity, Edzell, 


Scotland, $4,970,000 ($770,000). 

Naval Security Group Activity, Sabana 
Seca, Puerto Rico, $400,000. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Terceira 
Island, Azores, $700,000. 

NAVAL FACILITIES ENGINEERING COMMAND 

Navy Public Works Center, Guam, 
$2,360,000. 

Navy Public Works Center, Subic Bay, Re- 
public of the Philippines, $7,680,000. 

SEC, 2122. FAMILY HOUSING 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Navy may construct or ac- 
quire family housing units (including land 
acquisition), using amounts appropriated 
pursuant to section 2125(aJ(8)(A), at the fol- 
lowing installations in the number of units 
shown, and in the amount shown, for each 
installation: 

Navy Public Works Center, San Diego, 
California, five hundred and eighty units 
(three hundred units), $52,840,000 
($27,840,000). 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, four hundred and forty-four 
units, $38,380,000. 

Nuclear Power Training Unit, Ballston 
Spa, New York, one hundred units, 
$8,810,000. 

Naval Station, New York, New York, two 
hundred and fifty units, $25,490,000. 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Cali- 
fornia, two hundred and sixty-eight units 
(two hundred units), $25, 760,000 
($17,760,000). 

Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro, Cali- 
fornia, one hundred units, $8,660,000. 

Marine Corps Air-Ground Combat Center, 
Twentynine Palms, California, one hundred 
units, $11,530,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Beaufort, South 
Carolina, thirty-seven mobile home spaces, 
$540,000. 

Marine Corps Recruit Dépot, Parris 
Island, South Carolina, twenty-five mobile 
home spaces, $370,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Educa- 
tion Command, Quantico, Virginia, ten 
mobile home spaces, $166,000. 

Marine Corps Finance Center, Kansas 
City, Missouri, eight mobile home spaces, 
$120,000. 

Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, two hun- 
dred fifty units, $20,000,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND D -e Secretary of 
the Navy may carry out architectural and 
engineering services and construction 
design activities, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2125(aJ(8)(A), with 
respect to the construction or improvement 
of military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed. $6,248,000. 
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SEC. 2123. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

(а) IN GenERAL.—Subject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Navy may improve, using amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 
2125(а/(8/(А), existing military family hous- 
ing units in the amount of $39,943,000. 

(b) WAIVER OF MAXIMUM PER Unit COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the maximum amount per unit for 
an improvement project under section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Navy may carry out projects 
to improve existing military family housing 
units at the following installations in the 
number of units shown and in the amount 
shown, for each installation: 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 
two hundred forty-five units, $16,237,000. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Seat- 
tle, Washington, seventy-one units, 
$2,937,700. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Francisco, 
California, thirty-six units, $2,331,600. 

Navy Public Works Center, San Fransisco, 
California, twenty-four units, $1,004,700. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, two 
hundred thirty-one units, $9,799,000. 

Marine Corps Development and Educa- 
tion Command, Quantico, Virginia, one 
hundred forty-eight units, $8,079,500. 

Navy Public Works Center, Guam, eighty- 
two units, $6,838,700. 

Naval Station, New York, New York, one 
hundred twenty units, $12,500,000. 

SEC. 2124. DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS 

The Secretary of the Navy may, using 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 
2125(a)(7), make advances to the Secretary 
of Transportation for the construction of de- 
Jense access roads under section 210 of title 
23, United States Code, at the following lo- 
cations and in the following amounts: 

Naval Construction Battalion Center, 
Huenneme, California, $800,000. 

Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Califor- 
nia, $400,000. 

Naval Station, San Diego, California, 


$350,000. 
Station, Norfolk, Virginia, 


Naval 
$1,200,000. 

Naval Submarine Base, Groton, Connecti- 
cut, $1,250,000. 

Naval Station, Everett, Washington, phase 
1, $10,000,000. 

SEC. 2125. АЙОО OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1987, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Navy in the total amount of 
$2,217,120,000 ($2,143,660,000) as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2121(а), $1,109,364,000 ($1,076,354,000). 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2121(b), $115,757,000 ($108, 307,000). 

(3) For military construction projects at 
Kings Bay, Georgia, authorized by section 
201(a) of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1986, $28,675,000. 

(4) For military construction projects at 
Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New Jersey, 
authorized by section 2201(a) of the Military 
Construction Authorization Act, 1987, 
$19,500,000. 

(5) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,500,000. 
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(6) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$143,655,000. 

(7) For advances to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for construction of defense access 
roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, $14,000,000. 

(8) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$238,857,000 ($205,857,000); and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $530,812,000 
of which not more than $14,347,000 may be 
obligated or erpended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing in the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and Guam, 
and not more than $22,220,000 may be obli- 
gated or expended for the leasing of military 
family housing units in foreign countries. 

(b) LIMITATION ОМ TOTAL COST or CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variation authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2121 of this Act may not exceed the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a). 

SEC. 2126. AUTHORIZATION OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH 
FUNDS HAVE BEEN APPROPRIATED 

(а) Рволеств.--(1) In addition to the mili- 
tary construction projects authorized under 
title II of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1987 (Public Law 99-661), the 
Secretary of the Navy may acquire real 
property and may carry out the following 
military construction projects in the follow- 
ing amounts which have been a; 
for such projects before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act: 

Naval Supply Center, Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, Cold Storage Facility, $11,500,000. 

Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tennessee, 
Road Improvements, $1,570,000. 

Cubi Point, Republic of the Philippines, 
Bachelor Officers’ Quarters, $5,300,000. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 2853 of title 10, United States Code, and 
any other cost variation authorized by law, 
the total cost of the projects authorized by 
paragraph (1) may not exceed the total 
amount authorized for such projects by such 


paragraph. 

(b) FAMILY HousiNG.—In addition to the 
expenditures for improvements to military 
family housing authorized by section 2203 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1987 (Public Law 99-661), the Secretary 
of the Navy may make expenditures, out of 
funds appropriated before the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, to improve existing 
family housing units, pursuant to section 
2825 of title 10, United States Code, in an 
amount not to exceed $22,000,000. 

SEC. 2127. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PRIOR YEAR AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

(a) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1984 PRosecTs.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 607(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1984 (Public Law 98-115), authoriza- 
tions for the following projects authorized 
in section 201 of that Act, as extended by 
section 2209(b) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987 (Public Law 99- 
661), shall remain in effect until October 1, 
1988, or the date of enactment of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1989, whichever is later: 
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(1) Unaccompanied enlisted personnel 
housing in the amount of $10,000,000 at the 
Naval Air Station, Jacksonville, Florida. 

(2) Electrical distribution lines in the 
amount of $7,200,000 at the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, California. 

(3) Heating, Ventilation and Air Condi- 
tioning System, in the amount of $4,540,000 
at the Naval Air Station, Alameda, Califor- 
nia, 

(4) Land acquisition in the amount of 
$830,000 at the Naval Weapons Station, 
Concord, California. 

(b) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1986 PRojEcTs.—Notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 606(a) of 
the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-167), authoriza- 
tions for the following projects authorized 
in section 201 of that Act shall remain in 
effect until October 1, 1988, or the date of en- 
actment of a Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act for fiscal year 1989, whichever is 
later: 

(1) Plating shop modernization in the 
amount of $12,740,000 at the Naval Ord- 
nance Station, Louisville, Kentucky. 

(2) Bachelors enlisted quarters and mess 
hall in the amount of $4,700,000 at the 
Naval Magazine, Guam. 

(3) Physical fitness center in the amount 
of $5,380,000 at the Marine Corps Air- 
Ground Combat Center, Twentynine Palms, 
California. 

(4) Dredging in the amount of $6,570,000 
at the Naval Supply Center, Oakland, Cali- 
Sornia. 

(5) Dredging in the amount of $8,650,000 
арғы Naval Air Station, Alameda, Califor- 
n 

(6) Paint and finishing hangar in the 
amount of $22,000,000 at the Naval Air 
Rework Facility, Alameda, California. 

(7) Combat swimmer trainer facility in 
the amount of $3,000,000 at the Naval Am- 
phibious Base, Coronado, California. 

(8) Communications facilities іп іле 
amount of $2,750,000 at the Naval Station, 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 

(9) Seabee material transit facility in the 
amount of $6,960,000 at the Naval Construc- 
tion Battalion Center, Port Hueneme, Cali- 
fornia. 

SEC. 2128. NAVAL WEAPONS. STATION, EARLE, NEW 
JERSEY 


Section 2201(a) of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act, 1987 (division B of 
Public Law 99-661) is amended by striking 
out "Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New 
Jersey, $34,760,000" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New 
Jersey, $54,760,000”. 

TITLE III—AIR FORCE 
SEC. 2131. AUTHORIZED AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION 
AND LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
tion projects in the amounts shown for each 
of the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

AIR FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 

Hill Air Force Base, Utah, $46,600,000 
($34,100,000). 

Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, $30,650,000. 

McClellan Air Force Base, California, 
$24,500,000. 

Newark Air Force Base, Ohio, $580,000. 


Robins Air Force Base, Georgia, 
$15,500,000. 
Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 
$11,500,000. 


Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio, 
$22,750,000. 
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AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Arnold Engineering Development Center, 
Tennessee, $17,500,000. 

Edwards Air Force Base, California, 
$5,750,000. 

Eglin Air Force Base, Florida, $23,050,000. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD 

Buckley Air National Guard Base, Colora- 

do, $16,900,000. 
AIR TRAINING COMMAND 

Chanute Air Force Base, Illinois, 
$8,350,000. 

Columbus Air Force Base, Mississippi, 
$5,450,000. 


Goodfellow Air Force Base, Texas, 


$5,500,000. 
Keesler Air Force Base, Mississippi, 
$6,300,000. 
Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, 
$13,900,000. 
Laughlin Air Force Base, Teras, 
$1,872,000. 
Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, 
$7,050,000. 
Mather Air Force Base, California, 
$4,800,000. 


Randolph Air Force 
$8,100,000 ($5,800,000). 
Reese Air Force Base, Texas, $610,000. 


Base, Teras, 


Sheppard Air Force Base, Texas, 
$13,700,000. 
Vance Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 
$3,190,000. 
Williams Air Force Base, Arizona, 
$3,350,000. 


AIR UNIVERSITY 
Gunter Air Force Station, Alabama, 


$8,800,000. 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, 
$24,200,000. 

ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 
Eielson Air Force Base, Alaska, 
$10,165,000. 


Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, 
$11,000,000 ($4,300,000). 


Shemya Air Force Base, Alaska, 
$38,350,000. 
Various Locations, $15,800,000. 

MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 
Altus Air Force Base, Oklahoma, 
$14,600,000. 
Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, 
$20,000,000. 
Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, 


$5,050,000 ($2,300,000). 

Kirtland Air Force Base, 
$53,400,000. 

Little Rock Air Force Base, Arkansas, 
$400,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, 
$1,640,000. 

Pope Air Force Base, North Carolina, 
$11,000,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, $7,080,000. 

Travis Air Force Base, California, 
$1,500,000. 


New Mexico, 


New Jersey, 


PACIFIC AIR FORCES 

Bellows Air Force Base, Hawaii, $460,000. 

Hickam Air Force Base, Hawaii, $900,000. 

Kaena Point, Hawaii, $3,400,000. 

SPACE COMMAND 

Cape Cod Air Force Station, Massachu- 
setts, $2,150,000. 

Cavalier Air Force Station, North Dakota, 
$3,750,000. 

Clear Air Force Base, Alaska, $4,000,000. 

Falcon Air Force Station, Colorado, 
$2,150,000 ($0). 

Peterson Air Force Base, Colorado, 
$12,150,000 ($1,650,000). 
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SPECIAL PROJECT 
Various Locations, CONUS, $19,073,000. 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, 


$3,700,000. 

Beale Air Force Base, California, 
$7,180,000 ($2,180,000). 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Arkansas, 
$6,500,000. 


Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, $5,010,000. 

Castle Air Force Base, California, 
$10,650,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Texas, $3,600,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
$11,550,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington, 
$6,000,000. 

Е.Е. Warren Air Force Base, Wyoming, 
$308,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North 
Dakota, $1,600,000. 

Griffiss Air Force Base, New York, 


$14,830,000. 

Holbrook Radar Bomb Score Site, Arizona, 
$1,890,000. 

K.I. Sawyer Air Force Base, Michigan, 
$3,030,000. 

Loring Air Force Base, Maine, $17,480,000 
($4,380,000). 

Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana, 
$18,760,000. 

McConnell Air Force Base, Kansas, 


$4,750,000 ($2,550,000). 
Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 


$8,600,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, 
$10,660,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, 
$2,900,000. 

Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, 
$1,300,000. 

Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, 
$89,300,000. 

Wilder, Idaho, $2,350,000. 

Wurtsmith Air Force Base, Michigan, 
$13,620,000. 

TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 

Bangor International Airport, Maine, 
$1,500,000. n 
Base 51, $610,000. 
Base 52, $600,000. 
Bergstrom Air 
$9,190,000. 
Cannon Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$7,000,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
$8,000,000 ($1,000,000). 

England Air Force Base, Louisiana, 
$2,300,000. 


Force Base, Teras, 


George Air Force Base, California, 
$210,000. 

Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico, 
$7,750,000. 


Indian Springs Auxiliary Air Field, 
Nevada, $4,400,000. 


Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 
$9,150,000. 

Luke Air Force Base, Arizona, $5,400,000 
($2,800,000). 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, 
$3,741,000. 

Mountain Home Air Force Base, Idaho, 
$1,900,000. 


Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada, $14,050,000. 

Seymour-Johnson Air Force Base, North 
Carolina, $11,950,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina, 
$4,980,000. 

Tyndall Air Base, Florida, 
$2,000,000. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
Air Force Academy, Colorado, $2,680,000. 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS 
Classified Location, $1,500,000. 


Force 
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(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
tion projects in the amounts shown for each 
of the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

MILITARY AIRLIFT COMMAND 

Lajes Field, Portugal, $4,600,000. 

Rhein-Main Air Base, Germany, 
$11,450,000. 

PACIFIC AIR FORCES 

Camp Humphreys, Korea, $5,550,000. 

Clark Air Base, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, $9,540,000. 

Diego Garcia Air Base, Indian Ocean, 
$18,600,000. 

Kadena Air Base, Japan, $5,000,000. 

Kunsan Air Base, Korea, $5,750,000. 

Osan Air Base, Korea, $16,640,000. 

Suwon Air Base, Korea, $3,650,000. 

SPACE COMMAND 
Thule Air Base, Greenland, $3,000,000. 
STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

Andersen Air Force Base, 
$8,700,000 ($5,100,000). 

TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 

Howard Air Force Base, Panama, 
$11,000,000 ($310,000). 

Masirah, Oman, $3,325,000. 

Seeb, Oman, $8,260,000. 

Thumrait, Oman, $5,010,000. 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCES IN EUROPE 

RAF Alconbury, United Kingdom, 
$2,150,000. 

Ankara Air Station, Turkey, $2,250,000. 

Aviano Air Base, Italy, $1,450,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters, United Kingdom, 
$9,900,000. 

Bitburg Air Base, Germany, $4,690,000. 

Buchel Air Base, Germany, $2,000,000. 

Camp New Amsterdam, The Netherlands, 
$2,600,000. 

RAF  Chicksands, United Kingdom, 


Guam, 


$1,250,000. 
RAF Croughton, United Kingdom, 
$900,000. 
RAF Fairford, United Kingdom, 
$11,550,000. 


Hahn Air Base, Germany, $5,770,000. 


Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, $6,750,000 
($3,750,000). 
RAF th, United Kingdom, 
$3,620,000. 
Memmingen Air Base, Germany, 
$2,000,000. 


Pruem Air Station, Germany, $2,000,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, $13,360,000. 

San Vito Air Station, Italy, $390,000. 

Sembach Air Base, Germany, $1,100,000. 

Spangdahlem Air Base Germany, 
$5,050,000. 

RAF Welford, United Kingdom, $1,200,000. 

Wenigerath Storage Site, Germany, 
$1,750,000. 

RAF Wethersfield, United Kingdom, 
$1,300,000. 

Zweibrucken Germany, 
$4,500,000. 


Air Base, 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS 

Base 89, $4,300,000. 
SEC. 2132, FAMILY HOUSING 

(a) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.—The 
Secretary of the Air Force may construct or 
acquire family housing units (including 
land. acquisition), using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2135(aJ(6)(A), at 
the following installations in the number of 
units shown, and in the amount shown, for 
each installation: 

Holbrook, Arizona, thirty-four 
$2,530,000. 

Clark Air Base, Philippines, three hundred 
units, $23,260,000. 


units, 
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RAF Bentwaters, United Kingdom, Family 
Housing Management Office, $330,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DESIGN.—The Secretary of 
the Air Force may carry out architectural 
and engineering services апа construction 
design activities, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2135(aJ(6)(A), with 
respect to the construction or improvement 
of military family housing units in an 
amount not to exceed $7,000,000. 

SEC. 2133. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Air Force may improve, using amounts 

appropriated pursuant to section 
2135(aJ(6)(A), existing military family hous- 
ing units in an amount not to exceed 
$132,800,000 ($110,000,000). 

(b) WAIVER OF MAXIMUM PER UNIT COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the maximum amount per unit for 
an improvement project under section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Air Force may carry out 
projects to improve existing military family 
housing units at the following installations, 
in the number of units shown, and in the 
amount shown, for each installation: 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, twenty 
units, $758,000; fifty-six units, $2,710,000. 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, sixty- 
four units, $4,669,000. 

Lowry Air Force Base, Colorado, one unit, 
$74,000. 

Peterson Air Force Base, Colorado, six 
units, $363,000. 

Eglin Auxiliary Airfield No. 9, Florida, one 
hundred and sixty-four units, $3,177,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, seven 
units, $556,000; one unit, $110,000. 

Scott Air Force Base, Illinois, three units, 
$239,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, one 
hundred and fourteen units, $5,342,000. 

England Air Force Base, Louisiana, one 
hundred and siz units, $3,465,000. 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, five 
units, $325,000. 

Offutt Air Force Base, Nebraska, two hun- 
dred units, $8,122,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire, two 
hundred units, $12,361,000. 

McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey, one 
hundred units, $4,263,000. 

Plattsburgh Air Force Base, New York, 
twenty-nine units, $2,800,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina, one 
hundred and twenty-five units, $4,385,000; 
one hundred and thirty-one units, 
$4,702,000. 

Carswell Air Force Base, Texas, one hun- 
dred and thirty-six units, $7,904,000; one 
hundred fifty-five units, $9,100,000. 

Kelly Air Force Base, Texas, eighteen 
units, $1,356,000. 

Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, one unit, 
$46,000. 

Randolph Air Force Base, Teras, five 
units, $400,000. 

Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, seven 
units, $540,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington, two 
hundred and two units, $10,121,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, eight units, 
$536,000; two hundred and forty units, 
$11,202,000; two hundred and eighty units, 
$16,990,000. 

Kadena Air Base, Japan, eighty-two units, 
$4,143,000; four units, $407,000; one hundred 
and ninety-nine units, $12,177,000. 

Yokota Air Base, Japan, ninety-five units, 
$5,061,000. 
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RAF Mildenhall, United Kingdom, two 
units, $183,000. 

(с) WAIVER OF SPACE LIMITATION FOR GENER- 
AL OFFICER’S QUARTERS.—(1) To support the 
United States Central Command (USCENT- 
COM), the Tactical Air Command (TAC), 
and the United States Transportation Com- 
mand, the Secretary of the Air Force may, 
subject to the requirement of section 
2103(c)(3) carry out family housing im- 
provement projects to add to and alter етізі- 
ing family housing units and (notwith- 
standing section 2826(a) of title 10, United 
States Code) increase the net floor area of 
one family housing unit at Shaw Air Force 
Base, South Carolina, to not more than 
2,600 square feet, and increase the net floor 
area of one family housing unit at McDill 
Air Force Base, Florida, and three converted 
family housing units at Scott Air Force 
Base, Illinois, to not more than 3,000 square 
feet. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection the 
term “net floor area" has the same meaning 
given that term by section 2826(f) of title 10, 
United States Code. 

SEC. 2134. DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS 

The Secretary of the Air Force may, using 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 
2135(aJ(5), make advances to the Secretary 
of Transportation for the construction of de- 
fense access roads under section 210 of title 
23, United States Code, at Havre Air Force 
Station, Montana, in an amount not to 
exceed $4,100,000. 

SEC. 2135. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
AIR FORCE 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1987, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Air Force in the total 
amount of $2,109,703,000 ($2,002,813,000) as 
follows: 


(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2131(a), $912,949,000 ($846,149,000). 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2131(b), $198,005,000 ($180,715,000). 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,000,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$120,336,000. 

(5) For advances to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for construction of defense access 
roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, $4,100,000. 

(6) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$165,920,000 ($143,120,000); and 

(В) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $692,393,000 
of which not more than $8,818,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing units in the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and Guam, and not more than $68,024,000 
may be obligated or expended for the leasing 
of military family housing units in foreign 
countries. 

(b) LIMITATION ON TOTAL COST OF CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2353 
of title 10, United States Code, and any 
other cost variation authorized by law, the 
total cost of all projects carried out under 
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section 2131 of this Act may not exceed the 

total amount authorized to be appropriated 

under paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 

(a). 

SEC. 2136. AUTHORIZATION OF PROJECTS FOR WHICH 
FUNDS HAVE BEEN APPROPRIATED 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In addition to the mili- 
tary construction projects authorized under 
title III of the Military Construction Author- 
ization Act, 1987 (Public Law 99-661), the 
Secretary of the Air Force may acquire real 
property and may carry out the following 
military construction projects in the follow- 
ing amounts which have been appropriated 
for such projects before the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act: 

Goodfellow Air Force Base, Texas, Unac- 
companied Officer Personnel Housing, 
$10,000,000. 

Clark Air Base, Republic of Philippines, as 
follows: 

(1) Aerospace systems branch, $1,050,000. 

(2) Alter unaccompanied enlisted person- 
nel housing, $1,850,000. 

(3) Alter unaccompanied enlisted person- 
nel housing, $3,150,000. 

(4) Child care center, $2,000,000. 

(5) COPE THUNDER operations facility, 
$4,650,000. 

(6) Essential maintenance facility, phase 
II, $4,650,000. 

(G) Fire station, $760,000. 

(H) Petroleum operations facility, 
$1,600,000. 

(1) Portomod warehouse, $460,000. 

Blytheville Air Force Base, Arkansas, 
Gymnasium, $2,750,000. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 2853 of title 10, United 
States Code, and any other cost variation 
authorized by law, the total cost of the 
projects authorized by subsection (a) may 
not exceed the total amount authorized for 
such projects by such subsection. 

SEC. 2137. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PREVIOUS AU- 
THORIZATIONS 

Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
603(a) of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1986, (Public Law 99-167), au- 
thorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in sections 301 and 302 of that Act 
shall remain in effect until October 1, 1988, 
or the date of the enactment of a Military 
Construction Authorization Act for fiscal 
year 1989, whichever is later: 

(1) Cold Storage Facility, in the amount of 
$3,350,000 at Lowry Air Force Base, Colora- 
do. 


(2) Portomod Support in the amount of 
$300,000 at Kunsan Air Base, Korea. 

(3) Portomod Support in the amount of 
$260,000 at Kwang-Ju Air Base, Korea, 

(4) Portomod Support in the amount of 
$860,000 at Osan Air Base, Korea. 

(5) TR-1 Ground Station in the amount of 
$4,500,000 at Base 30, at a location overseas. 

(6) Chemical Warfare Protection—Avion- 
ics Shop in the amount of $1,450,000 at 
Camp New Amsterdam, The Netherlands. 

(7) GEODSS—Composite Support Facility 
in the amount of $2,250,000 and a Space- 
track Observation Facility in the amount of 
$12,400,000 at GEODDS Site 5 in Portugal. 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 
SEC. 2141. AUTHORIZED DEFENSE AGENCIES CON- 
STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 
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DEFENSE COMMUNICATION AGENCY 
Naval Station, Anacostia, District of Co- 
lumbia, $30,170,000 ($5,000,000). 
DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Bolling Air Force Base, District of Colum- 
bia, $805,000. 
DEFENSE LOGISTICS AGENCY 
Defense Fuel Support Point, Key West, 
Florida, $9,400,000. 
Defense Depot, Memphis, Tennessee, 
$11,361,000. 
Defense General Supply Center, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, $22,300,000. 
DEFENSE MEDICAL FACILITIES OFFICE 
Fort Wainwright, Alaska, $9,100,000. 
Kings Bay, Georgia, $6,600,000. 
Malmstrom Air Force Base, Montana, 
$16,500,000. 
McGuire Air Force Base, New Jersey, 


$550,000. 
Lackland Air Force Base, Тетаз, 
$1,350,000. 
Langley Air Force Base, Virginia, 
$1,500,000. 


Naval Station, Whidbey Island, Washing- 
ton, $16,500,000 ($0). 

DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 

Field Command, Kirtland Air Force Base, 
New Mexico, $1,127,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DEPENDENTS SCHOOL 

Hanscom Air Force Base, Massachusetts, 
$4,432,000. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE UNIVERSITY 

Fort McNair, District of Columbia, 
$5,000,000. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Fort Meade, Maryland, $8,450,000. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Classified Location, $25,386,000. 

Classified Location, $43,148,000. 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 

Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, $3,450,000. 

White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico, 
$3,180,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

DEFENSE COMMUNICATIONS AGENCY 

Patch Barracks, Stuttgart, Germany, 
$1,030,000. 

RAF Croughton, 
$500,000. 

DEFENSE MEDICAL FACILITIES OFFICE 

Classified, $6,400,000. 

Classified, $7,000,000. 

Rheinberg, Germany, $2,250,000. 

Iraklion Air Station, Greece, $340,000. 

Naval Air Station, Sigonella, Italy, 
$20,000,000. 

San Vito Air Station, Italy, $670,000. 

Camp Lester, Japan, $1,400,000. 

Misawa Air Base, Japan, $4,700,000. 

Woensdrecht, The Netherlands, $360,000. 

Subic Bay, Republic of the Philippines, 
$3,500,000. 

Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, $15,260,000. 

RAF Fairford, United Kingdom, 
$7,300,000. 

RAF Weathersfield, United Kingdom, 
$740,000. 

RAF Bentwaters, 
$1,300,000. 

DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY 

Johnston Island, $4,100,000. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

Bitberg, Germany, $2,413,000. 

Schweinfurt, Germany, $5,320,000. 


United Kingdom, 


United Kingdom, 
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Sembach, Germany, $2,930,000. 
Spangdahlem, Germany, $7,300,000. 
Stuttgart, Germany, $3,030,000. 
Wuerzburg, Germany, $3,153,000. 

San Miguel, Republic of the Philippines, 
$2,960,000. 

Fort Buchanan, Puerto Rico, $1,200,000. 

Incirlik Air Base, Turkey, $7,746,000. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 

Classified, $15,000,000. 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 

Pacific Missile Range, Kwajalein, 
$16,565,000. 

SEC. 2142. FAMILY HOUSING 

The Secretary of Defense may construct or 
acquire four family housing units (includ- 
ing land acquisition), using amounts appro- 
priated pursuant to section 2145(a)(10)(A), 
at classified locations in the total amount of 
$1,000,000. 

SEC. 2144. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

Subject to section 2825 of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary of Defense may 
improve, using amounts appropriated pur- 
suant to section 2145(a)(10)(A), existing 
military family housing units in an amount 
not to exceed $186,000. 

SEC. 2144. DEFENSE ACCESS ROADS 

The Secretary of Defense may, using funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 2145(aJ(8), 
make advances to the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation for the construction of defense access 
roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, at Brooke Army Medical 
Center, San Antonio, Texas, in an amount 
not to exceed $8,600,000. 

SEC. 2145. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1987, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of Defense (other than the military 
departments), in the total amount of 
$577,076,000 ($530,406,000) as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2141(а), $220,309,000 ($178,639,000). 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2141(b), $144,467,000. 

(3) For military construction projects at 
Fort Meade, Maryland, authorized by sec- 
tion 101(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1986, $15,000,000. 

(4) For military construction projects at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, authorized by sec- 
tion 101(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1985, $86,000,000. 

(5) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $9,200,000 ($6,000,000). 

(6) For contingency construction projects 
of the Secretary of Defense under section 
2804 of title 10, United States Code, 
$10,000,000. 

(7) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$57,800,000 ($56,000,000). 

(8) For advances to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for construction of defense access 
roads under section 210 of title 23, United 
States Code, $8,600,000. 

(9) For conforming storage facilities con- 
structed under the authority of section 2404 
of the Military Construction Authorization 
Act, 1987 (division B of Public Law 99-661), 
$5,000,000. 

(10) For military family housing func- 
tions— 
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(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$1,186,000; and 

(В) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $19,514,000, 
of which not more than $15,188,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing units in foreign coun- 
tries. 

(b) LIMITATION ON TOTAL COST ОР CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 
of title 10, United States Code, and any 
other cost variations authorized by law, the 
total cost of all projects carried out under 
section 2141 may not exceed the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a). 

(c) Prosect.—Of the amount appropriated 
pursuant to the authorization in subsection 
(a}(7), at least $2,000,000 shall be used for 
the planning and design of a bridge for 
route 32 over the Gladys Spellman Memorial 
Parkway providing access to the National 
Security Agency. 

SEC. 2146. AUTHORIZATION OF PROJECT FOR WHICH 
APPROPRIATIONS HAVE BEEN MADE 

In addition to the military construction 
projects authorized under title IV of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1987 (Public Law 99-661), the Secretary of 
Defense may acquire real property and may 
carry out a military construction project for 
a medical center clinic annex addition/al- 
teration at Vandenberg Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia, in the amount of $1,900,000 which 
has been appropriated for such project 
before the date of the enactment of this Act. 
SEC. 2147. EXTENSION OF CERTAIN PRIOR YEAR AU- 

THORIZATIONS 

(а) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF А 
FISCAL YEAR 1985 Prosect.—Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 607(a) of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1985 (Public Law 98-407), authorization for 
a Conforming Storage Facility in the 
amount of $1,950,000 at the Defense Proper- 
ty Disposal Office, Pearl Harbor Naval Ship- 
yard, Hawaii, authorized in section 401 of 
that Act, and extended by section 2406 of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1987 (Public Law 99-661), shall remain in 
effect until October 1, 1988, or the date of en- 
actment of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1989, which- 
ever is later. 

(b) EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF CER- 
TAIN FISCAL YEAR 1986 PROJECTS.—(1) Not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
606(a) of the Military Construction Authori- 
zation Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-167), au- 
thorizations for the following projects au- 
thorized in section 401 of that Act shall 
remain in effect until October 1, 1988, or the 
date of enactment of the Military Construc- 
tion Authorization Act for fiscal year 1989, 
whichever is later: 

(A) Conforming Storage Facility in the 
amount of $1,390,000 at Defense Property 
Disposal Office, Anchorage, Alaska. 

(B) Facility Rehabilitation in the amount 
of $1,320,000 at Defense Property Disposal 
Office, Alameda, California. 

(C) Conforming Storage Facility in the 
amount of $825,000 at Defense Property Dis- 
posal Office, Barstow, California. 

(D) Conforming Storage Facility in the 
amount of $625,000 at Defense Property Dis- 
posal Office, Groton, Connecticut. 

(E) Fire Protection in the amount of 
$1,040,000 at Defense Fuel Support Point, 
Newington, New Hampshire. 
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(F) Steam Distribution System in the 
amount of $510,000 at Defense Depot, 
Ogden, Utah. 

(G) Covered Storage in the amount of 
$1,020,000 at F.E. Warren Air Force Base, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 606(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1986 (Public Law 99-167), 
the authorization for the Elementary and 
High School in the amount of $7,080,000 at 
Florennes, Belgium, authorized in section 
402 of such Act shall remain in effect until 
October 1, 1988, or the date of enactment of 
a Military Construction Authorization Act 
for fiscal year 1989, whichever is later. 

SEC. 2148. BROOKE ARMY MEDICAL CENTER 

(a) INCREASE IN PROJECT AMOUNT.—(1) Sec- 
tion 2401(a) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987 (division B of 
Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 4034), is 
amended by striking out “$135,000,000” in 
the item relating to Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas under the heading relating to Defense 
Medical Facilities Office and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$241,000,000”. 

(2) The limitation on the total cost of 
projects carried out under section 2401 of 
such Act shall be increased by $106,000,000. 

(b) Report.—Not later than March 1, 1988, 
the Secretary of Defense shall, transmit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report containing— 

(1) a cost estimate for the construction of 
the medical facility at Brooke Army Medical 
Center, San Antonio, Texas, authorized by 
section 2401 of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987 (division B of 
Public Law 99-661), with space for 450 beds; 

(2) a cost estimate for the construction of 
such medical facility with space for 200 beds 
and an estimate of the costs likely to be in- 
curred as a result of the transfer of services 
from Brooke Army Medical Center to Wil- 
ford. Hall Air Force Hospital; and 

(3) а cost estimate of the expansion of 
such medical facility from 200 to 450 beds. 
SEC. 2149. CONFORMING STORAGE FACILITIES 

Subsection (a) of section 2404(a) of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1987 (division B of Public Law 99-661), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) AUTHORITY TO CONSTRUCT.—The Secre- 
tary of Defense may, using not more than 
$10,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1987 
pursuant to the authorization in section 
2405(a) of this Act and not more than 
$5,000,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1988 
pursuant to the authorization in section 
2145(a) of the Military Construction Author- 
ization Act, 1988 and 1989, carry out mili- 
tary construction projects not otherwise au- 
thorized by law for the construction of con- 
forming storage facilities.” 

SEC. 2150. CONSTRUCTION OF A NATIONAL TEST FA- 
CILITY FOR THE STRATEGIC DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE 

Of the funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Defense pursuant to section 201 for 
research, development, test, and. evaluation 
for fiscal year 1988 in connection with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative program, not 
more than $70,000,000 may be used for the 
planning and construction of a National 
Test Facility for the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative at Falcon Air Force Base, Colorado. 

TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 
SEC. 2151. AUTHORIZED NATO CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

The Secretary of Defense may make contri- 

butions for the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
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nization Infrastructure Program аз provid- 
ed in section 2806 of title 10, United States 
Code, in an amount not to exceed the sum of 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for this purpose in section 2152 and the 
amount collected from the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as a result of construc- 
tion previously financed by the United 
States. 

SEC. 2152. x ударны OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal years beginning after Sep- 
tember 30, 1987, for contributions by the 
Secretary of Defense under section 2806 of 
title 10, United States Code, for the share of 
the United States of the cost of projects for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization In- 
frastructure Program as authorized by 
tion 2151, in the amount of $386,000,000. 

TITLE VI—GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 

FACILITIES 
SEC. 2161. AUTHORIZED GUARD AND RESERVE CON- 
STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years beginning after September 
30, 1987, for the costs of acquisition, archi- 
tectural апа engineering services, and. con- 
struction of facilities for the Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, and for contributions therefor, 
under chapter 133 of title 10, United States 
Code (including the cost of acquisition of 
land for those facilities), the following 
amounts: 

(1) For the Department of the Army— 

(A) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $177,289,000; and 

(B) for the Army Reserve, $88,100,000. 

(2) For the Department of the Navy, for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, 
$68,737,000. 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force— 

(A) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $141,091,000; and 

(B) for the Air Force Reserve, $74,300,000. 

TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
SEC. 2171. EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS 

(a) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS AFTER 
Two Years.—Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), all authorizations contained in 
titles I through V of this subdivision for 
military construction projects, land acquisi- 
tion, family housing projects and facilities, 
and contributions to the NATO Infrastruc- 
ture Program (and authorizations of appro- 
priations therefor) shall expire on October 1, 
1989, or the date of the enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1990, whichever is later. 

(b) EXCEPTION.—The provisions of subsec- 
tion (a) do not apply to authorizations for 
military construction projects, land acquisi- 
tion, family housing projects and facilities, 
and contributions to the NATO Infrastruc- 
ture Program (and authorizations of appro- 
priations therefor), for which appropriated 
funds have been obligated before October 1, 
1989, or the date of the enactment of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act for 
fiscal year 1990, whichever is later, for con- 
struction contracts, land acquisition, family 
housing projects and facilities, or contribu- 
tions to the NATO Infrastructure Program. 

Subdivision 2—Fiscal Year 1989 
TITLE 1--АВМҮ 
SEC. 2201. AUTHORIZED ARMY CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED 8ТАТЕ8.--Тһе Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
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projects at Fort Wainwright, Alaska, in the 
amount of $28,100,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Army may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects at Vilseck, Germany, in the amount 
of $13,000,000. 

ВЕС. 2202, FAMILY HOUSING 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of the 
Army may construct or acquire one hundred 
and twenty-eight family housing units (in- 
cluding land acquisition) at Fort Drum, 
New York, in the amount of $10,000,000. 

(b) PLANNING AND DESIGN.—The Secretary of 
the Army may carry out architectural and 
engineering services апа construction 
design activities, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2204(a)(5)(A), with 
respect to the construction or improvement 
of military family housing units not to 
exceed $20,000,000. 

БЕС. 2203. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Subject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Army may improve, using amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 
2204(a)(5)(A), dee, military family hous- 
ing units in an amount not to exceed 
$145,968,000 of which $1,916,000 is available 
only for energy conservation projects. 

(b) WAIVER OF MAXIMUM PER UNrr COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the maximum amount per unit for 
an improvement project under section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Army may carry out 
projects to improve eristing military family 
housing units at the following installations 
in the number of units shown, and in the 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, eight units, 
$550,000. 
Giessen, Germany, seventy-two units, 
$3,314,000. 


Various Locations, Germany, convert 
unused attic space and upgrade two hun- 
dred forty-two units into six hundred 
twenty-one adequate units, $44,026,000. 

SEC. 2204. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Army in the total amount of 
$1,733,069,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2201(a), $28,100,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2201(b), $13,000,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,200,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$126, 710,000. 

(5) For military family housing func- 


(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$175,968,000; 

(B) for support of military family housing 
(including the functions described in зес- 
tion 2833 of title 10, United States Code), 
$1,371,091,000, of which not more than 
$46,498,000 may be obligated or erpended for 
the leasing of military family housing units 
in the United States, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and Guam, and not more than 
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$163,842,000 may be obligated or erpended 
for the leasing of military family housing 
units in foreign countries; and 

(C) for the Homeowners Assistance Pro- 
gram as authorized by section 2832 of title 
10, United States Code, $2,000,000. 

(b) LIMITATION ОМ TOTAL COST oF CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 
of title 10, United States Code, and any 
other cost variation authorized by law, the 
total cost of all projects carried out under 
section 2201 of this Act may not exceed the 
total amount authorized to be appropriated 
er paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
а). 

TITLE II—NAVY 
SEC. 2221. AUTHORIZED NAVY CONSTRUCTION AND 
LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects in the amounts shown for each of 
the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Commandant, Naval District Washington, 
District of Columbia, $21,000,000. 

Naval Air Detachment, Tinker Air Force 
Base, Oklahoma, $38,080,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, ATLANTIC FLEET 


Naval Station, Galveston, Texas, 
$10,390,000. 
Naval Station, Ingleside, Teras, 
$31,850,000. 
Naval Station, Lake Charles, Louisiana, 
$5,000,000. 
Naval Station, Mobile, Alabama, 


$19,700,000. 

Naval Station, New York, New York, 
$10,480,000. 

Naval Station, Pascagoula, Mississippi, 
$25,700,000. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Florida, 
$14,320,000. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF, PACIFIC FLEET 

Naval Air Station, Adak, Alaska, 
$20,000,000. 

Naval Station, Everett Washington, 
$52,950,000. 

Naval Station, Long Beach, California, 
$5,460,000. 

NAVAL SEA SYSTEMS COMMAND 

Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, $8,200,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New 
Jersey, $18,600,000. 

STRATEGIC SYSTEMS PROJECT OFFICE 

Naval Submarine Base, Kings Bay, Geor- 
gia, $57,730,000. 

(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Navy may acquire real property 
and may carry out military construction 
projects at the Naval Station, Guam, in an 
amount not to exceed $2,820,000. 

SEC. 2222. FAMILY HOUSING 

fa) CONSTRUCTION AND ACQUISITION.— The 
Secretary of the Navy may construct or ac- 
quire 300 family housing units (including 
land acquisition), using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2224(aJ(5)(A), at 
the Public Works Center, San Diego, Califor- 
nia. 

(b) PLANNING AND DESIGN.—The Secretary of 
the Navy may carry out architectural and 
engineering services and construction 
design activities, using amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to section 2224(aJ(5)(A), with 
respect to the construction or improvement 
of military family housing units not to 
exceed $6,315,000. 
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SEC. 2223. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

(а) In GENERAL.—S ubject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Navy may improve, using amounts ap- 
propriated pursuant to section 
2224(aJ(5)(A), existing military family hous- 
ing units in the amount of $59,689,000. 

(b) WAIVER OF MAXIMUM PER UNIT COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the maximum amount per unit for 
an improvement project under section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Navy may carry out projects 
to improve existing military family housing 
units at the following installations in the 
number of units shown and in the amount 
shown, for each installation: 

Navy Public Works Center, San Diego, 
California, siz units, $284,400. 

Navy Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
Illinois, three hundred fifty-six units, 
$14,207,800. 

Navy Public Works Center, Great Lakes, 
Tilinois, one hundred two units, $4,725,500. 

Naval Air Station, Brunswick, Maine, two 
hundred twenty-four units, $8,130,500. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, thirty-two units, $2,251,700. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, thirty units, $2,920,600. 

Naval Security Group Activity, Winter 
Harbor, Maine, twenty units, $920,000. 

Naval Air Station, Fallon, Nevada, one 
hundred six units, $8,129,300. 

Naval Air Engineering Center, Lakehurst, 
New Jersey, four units, $190,000. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, two units, $94,300. 

Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, 
North Carolina, two hundred eighty-two 
units, $11,957,200. 

Naval Ships Part Control Center, Mechan- 
icsburg, Pennsylvania, seventy-five units, 
$3,398,400. 

Naval Air Station, Whidbey Island, Seat- 
tle, Washington, eleven units, $632,600. 

Navy Public Works Center, Guam, two 
hundred twelve units, $18,473,800. 

SEC. 2224. ee OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
NA 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Navy in the total amount of 
$1,144,984,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2221(а), $339,460,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2221(b), $2,820,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,300,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$147,333,000. 

(5) For military housing functions— 

(А) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$91,004,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $548,067,000 
of which not more than $18,434,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing in the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and Guam; 
and not more than $23,982,000 may be obli- 
gated or expended for the leasing of military 
family housing units in foreign countries. 
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(b) LIMITATION ОМ TOTAL Cost oF CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2853 of 
title 10, United States Code, and any other 
cost variation authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2221 of this Act may not ezceed the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
under paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection 
(a), 

TITLE III—AIR FORCE 
SEC. 2231, AUTHORIZED AIR FORCE CONSTRUCTION 
AND LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 

(a) INSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
Lion projects in the amounts shown for each 
of the following installations and locations 
inside the United States: 

AIR FORCE LOGISTICS COMMAND 

Hill Air Force Base, Utah, $6,500,000. 

ALASKAN AIR COMMAND 

Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, 
$18,000,000. 

STRATEGIC AIR COMMAND 

Base 61, $10,450,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Texas, $1,410,000. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base, South Dakota, 
$1,300,000. 

Fairchild Air Force Base, Washington, 
$4,700,000. 

Grand Forks Air Force Base, North 
Dakota, $3,400,000. 

Malstrom Air Force Base, Montana, 


$8,550,000. 
McConnell Air Force Base, Kansas, 
$3,050,000. 
Whiteman Air Force Base, Missouri, 
$106,000,000. 


(b) OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES.—The Secre- 
tary of the Air Force may acquire real prop- 
erty and may carry out military construc- 
tion projects in the amounts shown for each 
of the following installations and locations 
outside the United States: 

PACIFIC AIR FORCES 
Clark Air Base, Philippines, $2,450,000. 
Kunsan Air Base, Korea, $3,000,000. 
TACTICAL AIR COMMAND 
Masirah, Oman, $2,850,000. 
Seeb, Oman, $7,300,000. 
SEC. 2232, FAMILY HOUSING 

The Secretary of the Air Force may carry 
out architectural and engineering services 
and construction design activities, using 
amounts appropriated pursuant to section 
2234(a)(5)(A), with respect to the construc- 
tion or improvement of military family 
housing units not to exceed. $7,000,000. 

SEC. 2233. IMPROVEMENTS TO MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING UNITS 

(a) IN GERA. Subject to section 2825 of 
title 10, United States Code, the Secretary of 
the Air Force may improve, using amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 
2234(a)(5)(A), existing military family hous- 
ing units in an amount not to exceed 
$165,280,000. 

(b) WAIVER oF MAXIMUM PER UNIT COST FOR 
CERTAIN IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS.—Notwith- 
standing the татітит amount per unit for 
an improvement project under section 
2825(b) of title 10, United States Code, the 
Secretary of the Air Force may carry out 
projects to improve existing military family 
housing units at the following installations, 
in the number of units shown, and in the 
amount shown, for each installation: 

Gunter Air Force Station, Alabama, 
twenty-three units, $1,111,000. 

Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama, fifty 
units, $2,475,000. 
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Elmendorf Air Force Base, Alaska, forty- 
eight units, $3,624,000. 

Davis-Monthan Air Force Base, Arizona, 
one unit, $60,000. 

MacDill Air Force Base, Florida, four 
units, $279,000. 

Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana, two 
units, $170,000; one hundred and seventy- 
Sour units, $8,435,000. 

Andrews Air Force Base, Maryland, five 
units, $338,000. 

Pease Air Force Base, New Hampshire, one 
unit, $56,000. 

Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico, four 
units, $215,000. 

Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina, one 
hundred and twenty-five units, $4,710,000. 

Dyess Air Force Base, Teras, опе unit, 
$64,000. 

Ramstein Air Base, Germany, two hun- 
dred and forty units, $11,829,000. 

Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, one unit, 
$167,000. 

Misawa Air Base, Japan, one hundred and 
eighty units, $7,125,000. 

Yokota Air Base, Japan, ninety-seven 
units, $5,200,000. 

Clark Air Base, Philippines, eighty-two 
units, $1,739,000. 

SEC. 2234. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
AIR FORCE 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of the Air Force in the total 
amount of $1,231,213,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2231(a), $163,360,000. 

(2) For military construction projects out- 
side the United States authorized by section 
2231(b), $15,600,000. 

(3) For unspecified minor construction 
projects under section 2805 of title 10, 
United States Code, $16,500,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$135, 733,000. 

(5) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$172,280,000; and 

(В) for support of military housing (іп- 
cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $727,740,000 
of which not more than $21,795,100 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing units in the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and Guam, and not more than $85,747,900 
тау be obligated or expended for the leasing 
of military family housing units in foreign 
countries. 

(b) LIMITATION ОМ TOTAL COST ОР CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2858 of 
title 10, United States Code, or any other 
cost variations authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2231 may not exceed the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated under para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a). 

TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


SEC, 2241. AUTHORIZED DEFENSE AGENCIES CON- 
STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 

PROJECTS 
The Secretary of Defense may acquire real 
property and may carry out military con- 
struction projects at Kirtland Air Force 
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Base, New Mexico, in the amount of 

$2,550,000. 

SEC. 2242. ee TO MILITARY HOUSING 
UN. 


Subject to section 2825 of title 10, United 
States Code, the Secretary of Defense may 
improve, using amounts a; riated pur- 
suant to section 2243(a)(5)(A), existing mili- 
tary family housing units in an amount not 
to exceed $112,000. 

SEC. 2243. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, DE- 
FENSE AGENCIES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for fiscal years be- 
ginning after September 30, 1988, for mili- 
tary construction, land acquisition, and 
military family housing functions of the De- 
partment of Defense (other than the military 
departments), in the total amount of 
$169,250,000 as follows: 

(1) For military construction projects 
inside the United States authorized by sec- 
tion 2241, $2,550,000. 

(2) For military construction projects at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, authorized by sec- 
tion 2403(a) of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1987, $23,000,000. 

(3) For military construction projects at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, authorized by sec- 
tion 101(a) of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act, 1985, $59,000,000. 

(4) For architectural and engineering serv- 
ices and construction design under section 
2807 of title 10, United States Code, 
$65,100,000. 

(5) For military family housing func- 
tions— 

(A) for construction and acquisition of 
military family housing and facilities, 
$112,000; and 

(B) for support of military housing (in- 

cluding functions described in section 2833 
of title 10, United States Code), $19,488,000, 
of which not more than $14,027,000 may be 
obligated or expended for the leasing of mili- 
tary family housing units in foreign coun- 
tries. 
(b) LIMITATION ОМ TOTAL Cost оғ CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS.—Notwithstanding the 
cost variations authorized by section 2858 
of title 10, United States Code, or any other 
cost variations authorized by law, the total 
cost of all projects carried out under section 
2241 may not exceed the total amount au- 
thorized to be appropriated under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a). 


TITLE V—NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 
ORGANIZATION INFRASTRUCTURE 

SEC. 2251. AUTHORIZED NATO CONSTRUCTION AND 

LAND ACQUISITION PROJECTS 
The Secretary of Defense may make contri- 

butions for the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 

nization Infrastructure Program as provid- 

ed in section 2806 of title 10, United States 

Code, in an amount not to exceed the sum of 

the amount authorized to be appropriated 

for this purpose in section 2252 and the 

amount collected from the North Atlantic 

Treaty Organization as a result of construc- 

tion previously financed by the United 

States. 

SEC. 2252. N area OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
NA 


Funds are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for fiscal years beginning after FA 
tember 30, 1988, for contributions by the 
Secretary of Defense under section 2806 of 
title 10, United States Code, for the share of 
the United States of the cost of projects for 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization In- 
Jrastructure Program as authorized by sec- 
tion 2251, in the amount of $402,100,000. 
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TITLE VI—GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 
FACILITIES 


SEC. 2261. AUTHORIZED GUARD AND RESERVE CON- 
STRUCTION AND LAND ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years beginning after September 
30, 1988, for the costs of acquisition, archi- 
tectural and engineering services, and con- 
struction of facilities for the Guard and Re- 
serve Forces, and for contributions therefor, 
under chapter 133 of title 10, United States 
Code (including the cost of acquisition of 
land for those facilities), the following 
amounts: 

(1) For the Department of the Army— 

(A) for the Army National Guard of the 
United States, $168,672,000; and 

(B) for the Army Reserve, $100,000,000. 

(2) For the Department of the Navy, for 
the Naval and Marine Corps Reserves, 
$52,923,000. 

(3) For the Department of the Air Force— 

(A) for the Air National Guard of the 
United States, $134,550,000; and 

(B) for the Air Force Reserve, $55,900,000. 


TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS AND EFFECTIVE DATE 


SEC. 2271. EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS OF 
PROJECTS AND APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEARS AFTER FISCAL YEAR 
1988 

(a) In GENERAL.—Authorizations of mili- 
tary construction projects, land acquisition, 
family housing projects and facilities, con- 
tributions to the NATO infrastructure pro- 
gram, and Guard and Reserve projects in 
titles I, II, ІП, IV, V, and VI of this subdivi- 
sion (and authorizations of appropriations 
therefor) shall be effective only to the extent 
that appropriations are made for such 
projects, acquisition, facilities, апа contri- 
butions during the first session of the One 
Hundredth Congress. 

(b) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORIZATIONS AFTER 
Two YEARS IN CERTAIN CASES.—(1) Except as 
provided in subsection (a) and. paragraph 
(2), authorizations contained in titles I, II, 
III, IV, and V of this subdivision for mili- 
tary construction projects, land acquisition, 
family housing projects and facilities, con- 
tributions to the NATO Infrastructure pro- 
gram, апа Guard and Reserve projects shall 
remain in effect (to the extent that appro- 
priations are made for such projects, acqui- 
sitions, facilities, and contributions during 
the first session of the One Hundredth Con- 
gress) until October 1, 1990, or the date of 
the enactment of a Military Construction 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1991, 
whichever is later. 

(2) The provisions of paragraph (1) do not 
apply to authorizations for military con- 
struction projects, land acquisition, family 
housing projects and facilities, contribu- 
tions to the NATO Infrastructure Program, 
and Guard and Reserve projects for which 
appropriated funds have been obligated 
before October 1, 1990, or the date of the en- 
actment of the Military Construction Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1991, which- 
ever is later. 


SEC. 2272. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This subdivision shall take effect on Octo- 
ber 1, 1988, except that the authorizations of 
appropriations contained therein shall take 
effect on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


November 17, 1987 


Subdivision 3—General Provisions 


TITLE I—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM CHANGES 


SEC. 2301. TURN-KEY SELECTION PROCEDURES FOR 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 

Section 2862 of title 10, 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(1)— 

(A) by striking out “The Secretaries of the 
military departments, with the approval of 
the Secretary of Defense,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Тһе Secretary concerned", and 

(B) by adding at the end the following new 
sentence: "Such procedures may be used by 
the Secretary of a military department only 
with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
Sense.”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), by inserting after 
“The” the following: “Secretary of Defense, 
with respect to any Defense Agency, or the”. 
SEC, 2302. LONG-TERM FACILITIES CONTRACTS 


(а) NEW COVERAGE.—Section 2809(a)(1)(B) 
of title 10, United States Code, is a 

(1) by redesignating clause (vi) as clause 
(viv); and 

(2) by adding after clause (о) the following 
new clause: 

vi / Hospital or medical facilities. ”, 

(b) EXxTENSION.—Section 2809(c) of such 
title is amended by striking out “1987” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1989”, 

(c) REPORT.—Each Secretary who has en- 
tered into a contract under section 2809 of 
title 10, United States Code, shall submit a 
report to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives by February 15, 1989, containing— 

(1) the date and duration of, the other 
party to, and the nature of the activities 
carried out under each contract entered into 
by the Secretary under such section; and 

(2) recommendations, and the reasons 
therefor, concerning whether the authority 
to enter into contracts under such section 
should be extended. 


SEC, 2303. SETTLEMENT OF CONTRACTOR CLAIMS 


(а) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 169 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end of subchapter III the following 
new section: 


“52863. Payment of contractor claims 


"Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the Secretary concerned may pay meri- 
torious contractor claims that arise under 
military construction contracts or family 
housing contracts. The Secretary of Defense, 
with respect to a Defense Agency, or the Sec- 
retary of a military department may use for 
such purpose any unobligated funds appro- 
priated to such department and available 
for military construction or family housing 
construction, as the case may be. 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.— The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of such subchapter is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new item: 


“2863. Payment of contractor claims. ”. 
SEC. 2304. GUARD AND RESERVE MINOR CONSTRUC- 
TION 


United States 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2233a(b) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “$100,000” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$200,000”. 

(b) EFFECTIVE  DATE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to 
projects authorized under section 2233(a) of 
title 10, United States Code, for which con- 
tracts are entered into on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


November 17, 1987 


ВЕС. 2305. Канах HOUSING IMPROVEMENT THRESH- 
Section 2825(b)(1) United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$30,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$40,000”. 
SEC. 2306. FAMILY HOUSING LEASING WITHIN THE 
UNITED STATES 

(a) In GENERAL.—Section 2828(9) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)— 

(A) by inserting after “military depart- 
ment” the following: % or the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to the Coast 
Guard,”; and 

(B) by inserting “or rehabilitated to resi- 
dential use” after “constructed”; 

(2) in paragraph (7), by inserting after 
“military department” the following: “, or 
the Secretary of Transportation with respect 
to the Coast Guard,; and 

(3) by adding at the end of paragraph (8) 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) In addition to the contracts author- 
ized by paragraph (7) and subparagraphs 
(A) and (B) of this paragraph— 

“(i) the Secretary of the Army may enter 
into one or more contracts under this sub- 
section for not more than a total of 3,500 
family housing units; 

ii) the Secretary of the Navy may enter 
into one or more contracts under this sub- 
section for not more than a total of 2,000 
family housing units; 

"(iii) the Secretary of the Air Force тау 
enter into one or more contracts under this 
subsection for not more than a total cf 2,100 
family housing units; and 

iv / the Secretary of Transportation, for 
the Coast Guard, may enter into one or 
more contracts under this subsection for not 
more than a total of 300 family housing 
units.” and 

(4) in paragraph (9), by striking out “Sep- 
tember 30, 1988.” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “September 30, 1989.”. 

(6) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
2801(d) of such title, as amended by section 
632(b)(i) of this Act, is amended by striking 
out “section” after “other than" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 2828(g) and”. 
SEC. 2307. FAMILY HOUSING RENTAL GUARANTEE 

PROGRAM 


Section 802 of the Military Construction 
Authorization Act, 1984 (10 U.S.C. 2821 
note), is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a/ 

(A) by inserting after "military depart- 
ment," the following: “от the Secretary of 
Transportation with respect to the Coast 
Guard, and 

(B) by inserting after "constructed" the 
following: “от rehabilitated to residential 
use"; 

(2) in subsection (b/(3), by striking out 
“not”: 

(3) in subsection (b)(6), by inserting before 
the semicolon “unless the project is located 
on government owned land, in which case 
the renewal period may not exceed the origi- 
nal contract term”; and 

(4) in subsection (b/(11), by inserting after 
“military department concerned,” the fol- 
lowing: “or the Secretary of Transportation 
with respect to the Coast Guard. 

SEC. 2308. — ACQUISITION OF FAMILY HOUS- 

Section 2822(b) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(4) Housing units acquired without con- 


sideration, i 
“(A) the Secretary concerned provides to 
the appropriate committees of Congress 


of title 10, 
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written notification of the facts concerning 

the proposed acquisition; and 

“(B) a period of 21 days elapses after the 
notification is received by those commit- 
tees.”. 

SEC. 2309. COST THRESHOLD FOR INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
AND MAXIMUM NUMBER OF UNITS 
LEASED IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 2828(e) of title 
10, United States Code, is a 

(1) in paragraph (1) by striking out 
"$16,800" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$20,000 per unit per annum"; and 

(2) in paragraph (2) by striking out 
“32,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“36,000”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS,—Section 
2828(b) of such title is amended— 

(1) by inserting “рет unit per annum" in 
paragraph (2) before the period; and 

(2) by striking out “$10,000” and “$12,000” 
in paragraph (3)(A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10,000 per unit per annum” and 
“$12,000 per unit per annum", respectively. 
SEC. 2310. MINOR CONSTRUCTION OUTSIDE THE 

UNITED STATES 

fa) IN GENERAL.—Section 2805(c) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “(1) Except as provided in para- 
graph (2), the"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraph: 

“(2) The authority provided in paragraph 
(1) may not be used with respect to any етет- 
cise-related unspecified military construc- 
tion project coordinated or directed by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff outside the United 
States.”. 

(b) ADDITIONAL LIMITATION.—Section 
2805(а) of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Within” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), within"; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) A Secretary may not use more than 
$5,000,000 for exercise-related unspecified 
minor military construction projects coordi- 
nated or directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
outside the United States during any fiscal 
year.” 

SEC. 2311. COST THRESHOLD FOR MULTIPLE UNITS 

Section 2828(f) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “$250,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$500,000”. 

SEC. 2312, COST VARIATIONS 

Paragraph (1) of section 2853(a) of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “Except as” and all that follows 
through “appropriated for the project” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Except as provided in paragraph (2), the 
total cost authorized for military construc- 
tion projects at an installation (including 
each project the cost of which is included in 
such total authorized cost and is less than 
the minor project ceiling) may be increased 
by not more than 25 percent of the total 
amount appropriated for such projects”. 

SEC. 2313. FAMILY HOUSING IMPROVEMENTS 

Section 2853(с) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “construc- 
tion" and inserting in lieu thereof “con- 
struction, improvement, ". 

TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 2321. PILOT PROGRAM FOR MILITARY FAMILY 
HOUSING 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of De- 
fense shall, using $1,000,000 of the funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to the authorization in 
subsection (a)(10)(B) of section 2145, estab- 
lish and carry out, during fiscal years 1988, 
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1989, and 1990, a pilot program for the pur- 
pose of assisting units of general local gov- 
ernment to increase the amount of afford- 
able family housing available to military 
personnel. 

(2) In establishing and carrying out such 
program, the Secretary shall select at least 
five units of general local government which 
are severely impacted by the presence of 
military bases and personnel and which 
meet the criteria in subsection (b). 

(b) SELECTION CRITERIA.—The Secretary 
shall select such local governments on the 
basis of the following criteria: 

(1) The extent, or the potential extent, of a 
joint civilian-military effort to increase, or 
prevent the decrease of, affordable housing 
units in the community served by the local 
government. 

(2) The extent of willingness, or potential 
extent of willingness, of private corpora- 
tions to contribute or loan money for the 
purpose of assisting in the effort described 
in paragraph (1). 

(3) A commitment by the local government 
to assure that a reasonable proportion, 
taking into consideration the extent of Fed- 
eral funding, of the housing units provided 
as a result of the effort described in para- 
graph (1) will be made available to military 
personnel. 

(c) TYPES OF ASSISTANCE.—In carrying out 
this section, the Secretary may make grants, 
enter into cooperative agreements, and sup- 
plement funds made available under Federal 
programs administered by agencies other 
than the Department of Defense in order to 
assist units of general local government and 
housing and redevelopment authorities and 
nonprofit housing corporations authorized 
by such local governments. 

(d) USE or Funpina.—To expand the supply 
or prevent the loss of affordable family hous- 
ing, funds made available under this section 
may be used for— 

(1) funding a revolving housing loan fund 
established and administered by a govern- 
ment, authority, or corporation described in 
subsection (с); 

(2) funding a housing loan guarantee fund 
established and administered by such a gov- 
ernment, authority, or corporation to ensure 
repayment of housing loans made by a pri- 
vate lender; 

(3) funding feasibility studies of potential 
housing programs; 

(4) funding one-time start-up costs of 
housing programs; 

(5) funding joint community-military 
technical advisory organizations; and 

(6) other similar and related activities. 

(е) REPORT.—The Secretary of Defense 
shall submit a report to the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives no later than March 15 of 
1988, 1989, 1990, and 1991 with respect to 
activities carried out under this section. 


SEC. 2322. RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF CERTAIN FUND- 
ING 


(a) NELLIS AIR FORCE BASE, NEVADA.—None 
of the funds available for use by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in fiscal year 1988 may be 
used, directly or indirectly, to deactivate, 
convert, transfer, or otherwise diminish any 
part of the 474th Tactical Fighter Wing sta- 
tioned at Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada. 

(b) Fort MONMOUTH, NEW JERSEY.—None 
of the funds available for use by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in fiscal year 1988 may be 
used, directly or indirectly, to relocate the 
headquarters element and the elements of 
the several directorates of the Joint Tactical 
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Command, Control, and Communications 
Agency at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey. 

(c) STRATEGIC HOMEPORTING.—(1) Funds 
appropriated pursuant to the authoriza- 
tions in section 2208 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1987 (division 
B of Public Law 99-661), and in section 2125 
of this Act for Naval Station Everett, Wash- 
ington, may not be obligated or erpended for 
such purpose until— 

(A) all Federal, State, and local permits re- 
quired for the dredging activities to be car- 
ried out with respect to homeporting at Ev- 
erett, Washington, have been issued, includ- 
ing all permits required pursuant to, or oth- 
erwise in connection with, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act; and 

(B) the State of Washington has appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1987 its share of funds for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for all projects 
agreed with by the Department of the Navy 
for homeporting at Everett, Washington. 

(2) The provisions of this subsection shall 
apply to any activity carried out after No- 
vember 14, 1986. 

(d) Ровт CHICAGO HiGHWAY.—None of the 
funds available for use by the Department of 
Defense in fiscal year 1988 may be used by 
the Department of Defense, directly or indi- 
rectly, before January 1, 1988, to take, or 
condemn, or close, any portion of the Port 
Chicago Highway which lies within the Con- 
cord Naval Weapons Station in Concord, 
California, 

fe) AIR DEFENSE RADAR STATIONS.—None of 
the funds available for use by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in fiscal year 1988 (other 
than funds made available by the Office of 
Economic Adjustment) may be used, directly 
or indirectly, to deactivate, convert, trans- 
fer, or otherwise diminish the air defense 
radar stations located at Calumet Air Force 
Station, Michigan, or Port Austin Air Force 
Station, Michigan. 

SEC. 2323, PROHIBITION OF FUNDING FOR CERTAIN 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
ОМ GUAM 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided іп 
subsection (5), funds appropriated pursuant 
to any authorization made by this division 
may not be expended with respect to any 
contract for a military construction project 
on Guam if any work is carried out on such 
project by any person who is a nonimmi- 
grant described in section 101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1101(aJ(15)(H)(iiJ). 

(b) EXCEPTION.—In any case in which there 
is no acceptable bid made in response to a 
solicitation by the Secretary of a military 
department for bids on a contract for а mili- 
tary construction project on Guam and the 
Secretary concerned makes a, determination 
that the prohibition contained in subsection 
(a) is a significant deterrent to obtaining 
bids on such contract, the Secretary con- 
cerned may make another solicitation for 
bids on such contract and the prohibition 
contained in subsection (a) shall not apply 
to such contract after the end of the 21-day 
period beginning on the date on which the 
Secretary concerned. transmits a, report con- 
cerning such contract to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—This section shall 
apply only to contracts entered into, amend- 
ed, or otherwise modified on or after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 2324. COMMUNITY PLANNING ASSISTANCE 

The Secretary of Defense may use the fol- 
lowing amounts to provide planning assist- 
ance to local communities located near the 
following homeports proposed under the 
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Naval Strategic Dispersal Program if the 
Secretary determines that the financial re- 
sources available to the community (by 
grant or otherwise) are inadequate: 

(1) not more than $250,000 from funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988 for local communities locat- 
ed near the homeport at Everett, Washing- 
ton; and 

(2) not more than $300,000 from funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988 and not more than $300,000 
from funds appropriated to the Department 
of Defense for fiscal year 1989 pursuant to 
authorizations contained in this division 
for local communities located near Gulf 
Coast homeports. 

SEC. 2325. DISPOSITION OF REAL PROPERTY AT AIR 
FORCE MISSILE SITES 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 949 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

“$ 9781. Disposition of real property at missile sites 


“(a)(1) The Secretary of the Air Force shall 
dispose of the interest of the United States 
in any tract of real property described in 
paragraph (2) or in any easement held in 
connection with any such tract of real prop- 
erty only as provided in this section. 

“(2) The real property referred. to in para- 
graph (1) is any tract of land (including im- 
provements thereon) owned by the Air Force 
that— 


“(А) is not required for the needs of the Air 
Force and the discharge of the responsibil- 
ities of the Air Force, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force; 

“(В) does not exceed. 25 acres; 

"(C) was used by the Air Force as a site for 
one or more missile launch facilities, missile 
launch control buildings, or other facilities 
to support missile launch operations; and 

"(D) is surrounded by lands that are adja- 
cent to such tract and that are owned in fee 
simple by one owner or by more than one 
owner jointly, in common, or by the entire- 


ty. 

"(b) The Secretary shall convey, for fair 
market value, the interest of the United 
States in any tract of land referred to in 
subsection (а) or in any easement in connec- 
tion with any such tract of land to any 
person or persons 10ho, with respect to such 
tract of land, own lands referred to in para- 
graph (2)(D) of such subsection and are 
ready, willing, апа able to purchase such in- 
terest for the fair market value of such inter- 
est. Whenever such interest of the United 
States is available for purchase under this 
section, the Secretary shall transmit a 
notice of the availability of such interest to 
each such person. 

"(c) The Secretary shall determine the fair 
market value of the interest of the United 
States to be conveyed under this section. 

“(d) The requirement to determine whether 
any tract of land. described ín subsection 
(а)(2) is excess property or surplus е bid 
under title II of the Federal Property a 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 140 
U.S.C. 481 et seq.) before disposing of such 
tract shall not be applicable to the disposi- 
tion of such tract under this section. 

“(e) The disposition of a tract of land 
under this section to any person shall be 
subject to (1) any easement retained by the 
Secretary with respect to such tract, and (2) 
such additional terms and conditions as the 
Secretary considers necessary or appropri- 
ate to protect the interests of the United 


States. 

“(f) The exact acreage and legal descrip- 
tion of any tract of land to be conveyed 
under this section shall be determined in 
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any manner that is satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. The cost of any survey conducted for 
the purpose of this subsection in the case of 
any tract of land shall be borne by the 
person or persons to whom the conveyance 
of such tract of land is made. 

“(g) If any real property interest of the 
United States described in subsection (a) is 
not purchased under the procedures provid- 
ed in subsections (а) through (f), such tract 
may be disposed of only in accordance with 
the Federal and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.— The table of sec- 
tions at the beginning of chapter 949 of such 
title is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“9781. DH A M et property at mis- 
SEC. 2326. TULALIP TRIBES, WASHINGTON 


(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of the 
Navy may pay, as provided in this section, 
to the Tulalip Indian Tribes of the State of 
Washington the sum of $3,400,000. Any pay- 
ment made under this section shall be made 
out of funds appropriated to or for the use of 
the Navy pursuant to section 2125(aJ(1). 

(2) Payment under this section shall be 
made in accordance with the Memorandum 
of Agreement dated July 22, 1987, between 
the United States and the Tulalip Tribes of 
Washington, and shall be in full settlement 
of the claims of such tribes for loss of access 
to and displacement from usual and accus- 
tomed fishing grounds and stations result- 
ing from the construction and operation of 
Navy homeport facilities at Everett, Wash- 
ington, and to support tribal resource en- 
hancement efforts. 

(b) CONDITION OF SETTLEMENT.—(1) Pay- 
ment in final settlement of the tribal claims 
may not be made until the Secretary of the 
Navy has obtained from the Tulalip Tribes a 
release under which the tribes waive all 
claims against the United States— 

(A) for displacement from the homeport 
site during any period the site is owned by 
the United States; and 

(B) for additional displacement resulting 
from homeport construction-related activi- 
ties at Port Gardner, Washington, as pro- 
vided in the Memorandum of Agreement re- 
Jerred to in subsection (aJ(2). 

(2) The release referred to in paragraph (1) 
Shall also waive any claims the Tulalip 
Tribes may have against the United States 
or any successor in interest for loss of access 
resulting from the construction of perma- 
nent structures in connection with home- 
port facilities at Everett, Washington. 

(c) PROTECTION OF RESERVED RIGHTS.— 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
diminish any rights reserved to the Tulalip 
Tribes in the Memorandum of Understand- 
ing referred to in subsection (a)(2) with re- 
spect to claims that may arise from Navy-in- 
duced damages to fish habitat and other re- 
sources. 


TITLE III—REAL PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS 


SEC. 2331. LEASE OF PROPERTY, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
through (а), the Secretary of the Army shall 
lease, without consideration, the former 
Public Health Service facility located on the 
Presidio of San Francisco, California, to the 
City and County of San Francisco for use as 
a facility for the care and treatment of per- 
sons with acquired immune deficiency syn- 
drome (AIDS) or acquired immune deficien- 
cy syndrome related complex (ARC). 
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(b) Terms ОҒ LEASE.—Im entering into the 
lease under this section, the Secretary— 

(1) shall provide for a term of ten years be- 
ginning no later than January 1, 1989; 

(2) shall provide that, in the event that the 
facility described in subsection (а) ceases to 
be used by the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco for the purpose described in such sub- 
section, the Secretary shall have the right of 
immediate reentry and the lease shall be 
automatically terminated; and 

(3) may require other terms and condi- 
tions necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

(с) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary may use 
not more than $1,900,000 of funds available 
to the Department of the Army for operation 
and maintenance during fiscal year 1988 for 
the purpose of leasing space and otherwise 
relocating personnel and equipment related 
to the activities being carried out at the fa- 
cility on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 

(d) Reports.—(1) The Secretary shall 
transmit, by March 1, 1988, to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a report contain- 
ing— 

(A) an analysis of the reasonable options 
available for the relocation of activities nec- 
essary as a result of the lease of the facility 
under this section, including the impact of 
each such option on the operations and re- 
sources of the Department of the Army; and 

(B) a detailed description of the preferred 
relocation plan, including a resource profile 
for all associated expenses and, in the case 
of any construction project associated with 
such relocation plan, a description of each 
such project and the anticipated timing of 
the obligation of funds for each such project. 

(2)(A) The City and County of San Fran- 
cisco is requested to transmit, before March 
1, 1988, a report to the committees described 
in paragraph (1) containing— 

(i) projections of the anticipated number 
of patients with AIDS or ARC who will need 
nursing care in the City and County of San 
Francisco over the period of the lease en- 
tered into under this section; 

(ii) different approaches to meeting this 
need for nursing care; 

(iii) the rationale for using the facility de- 
scribed in subséction (a) to meet this need; 


and 

(iv) its financial plan for renovating and 
operating such facility. 

(B) The Secretary may not enter into a 
lease under this section before the report de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) has been re- 
ceived by the committees described in para- 
graph (1). 

SEC. 2332, SALE OF LAND AND REPLACEMENT OF 
CERTAIN FACILITIES, KAPALAMA MILI- 
TARY RESERVATION, HAWAII 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (5) 
through (g), the Secretary of the Army may 
convey approrimately 43.72 acres of real 
property, together with improvements there- 
on, at Kapalama Military Reservation, 
Hawaii and may replace and relocate fa- 
cilities located on such property. 

(b) CONSIDERATION.—In consideration for 
the real property described in subsection (aJ, 
the purchasers of such property shall pay the 
United States— 

(1) in a manner determined by the Secre- 
tary, for the cost of the design and construc- 
tion of suitable replacement facilities to be 
constructed at Fort Shafter, Fort Kameha- 
meha, Tripler Army Medical Center, and 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii; 

(2) for any cost incurred by the Depart- 
ment of the Army under this section with re- 
spect to the relocation of facilities; and 
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(3) the amount of any difference referred 
to in subsection (d). 

(c) SALE AND REPLACEMENT ACTIVITIES.—The 
Secretary may use any amount received 
from the purchaser as described in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (b) for the 
purpose of carrying out this section. 

(d) PAYMENT OF EXCESS INTO TREASURY.—If 
the fair market value of the real property 
and improvements described in subsection 
(a) exceeds the costs described in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (b), as determined 
by the Secretary, the purchaser shall pay the 
amount of such difference to the Secretary, 
and the Secretary shall deposit such amount 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

(e) COMPETITIVE BID PROCEDURES.—The 
conveyance described in subsection (а) shall 
pe carried out under competitive bid proce- 

ures. 

(f) LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF REAL PROPERTY.— 
The exact acreage and legal description of 
the real property described in subsection (a) 
shall be determined by a survey which is sat- 
tsfactory to the Secretary. The cost of the 
survey shall be borne by the purchaser. 

(g) ADDITIONAL TERMS.—The Secretary тау 
require such additional terms and condi- 
tions under this section as the Secretary 
considers appropriate to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

SEC. 2333. LAND CONVEYANCE, LAWRENCE TOWN. 
SHIP, INDIANA 

(a) AUTHORITY To SELL.—Subject to subsec- 
tions (b) through (е), the Secretary of the 
Army may sell and convey to Lawrence 
Township, Marion County, Indiana all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to a parcel of land, consisting of ap- 
proximately 3.23 acres, comprising a por- 
tion of Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana. 

(b) CONDITIONS OF SALE.—(1) In consider- 
ation for the sale and conveyance, the 
Township shall pay to the United States the 
fair market value, as determined by the Sec- 
retary, of the property to be conveyed by the 
United States under subsection (aJ. 

(2) The Township shall execute and file the 
qued of conveyance in the appropriate regis- 

Ty. 


(c) RECAPTURE  RiGHTS.—The Secretary 
shall include in the deed of conveyance a 
condition that the United States may reen- 
ter and use the property without compensa- 
tion in the event of a national emergency or 
declaration of war. 

(d) LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF LANDS.—The 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
property to be conveyed under subsection (a) 
shall be determined by surveys that are sat- 
isfactory to the Secretary. The cost of any 
such survey shall be borne by the Township. 

(e) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions as the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate to protect the interests of 
the United States. 

SEC. 2334. LAND TRANSFERS: ROCK ISLAND, ILLI- 
NOIS, AND FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 

(a) AUTHORITY TO TRANSFER.—Subject to 
subsections (b) through (d), the Secretary of 
the Army may transfer, without consider- 
ation, to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs— 

(1) two parcels of real property, and im- 
provements thereon, totaling approximately 
17.17 acres, comprising a portion of the 
Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois; 


and 

(2) a parcel of real property, and improve- 
ments thereon, totaling approximately 8.5 
acres, comprising a portion of Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

(b) CONDITIONS ON CONVEYANCE.—The Ad- 
ministrator shall— 
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(1) use the real property described in sub- 
section (a) for cemeteries which are to be 
part of the National Cemetery System; 

(2) transfer any portion of such property 
back to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Army, if such portion is 
not used for such a cemetery; and 

(3) enter into an agreement with the Secre- 
tary to carry out the purposes of this sec- 


(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTION AND SURVEYS.—The 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
real property to be conveyed under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be determined by surveys that 
are satisfactory to the Secretary. The cost of 
such surveys shall be borne by the Adminis- 
trator. 

(d) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions as the Secretary con- 
siders appropriate to protect the interests of 
the United States. 

SEC. 2335. PROPERTY TRANSFER, BROOKLYN, NEW 
YORK 

In accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 of the Federal and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 483) 
governing transfers of excess property, the 
Administrator of General Services shall 
transfer, without reimbursement, to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy the excess six story build- 
ing and associated land, known as Dayton 
Manor, located near Fort Hamilton, Brook- 
lyn, New York, for rehabilitation and use as 
military family housing. 

SEC, 2336. LAND EXCHANGE, ORANGE COUNTY, CALI- 
FORNIA 

(a) TRANSFER.—Subject to subsections (b) 
through (е), the Secretary of the Navy may 
convey to Orange County, California, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in and to a parcel of real property, with im- 
provements thereon, consisting of approzi- 
mately 137 acres located in the center of 
Mile Square Regional Park, Orange County, 
California, 

(b) CONSIDERATION.—In consideration for 
the conveyance by the Secretary under sub- 
section (a), Orange County shall convey to 
the United States parcels of real property, 
with improvements thereon, consisting of 
approximately 41 total acres located adja- 
cent to the Marine Corps Air Station, 
Tustin, California. 

(c) PAYMENT BY COUNTY.—1f the fair market 
value of the real property and improvements 
conveyed by the Secretary under subsection 
(a) exceeds the fair market value of the real 
property conveyed by Orange County under 
subsection (b), the county shall pay the dif- 
ference to the United States. Any such pay- 
ment shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

(d) OBLIGATIONS OF PARTIES.—The exact 
acreages and legal descriptions of the real 
property to be conveyed under this section 
shall be determined by surveys which are 
satisfactory to the Secretary. The cost of any 
such survey shall be borne by Orange 
County. 

fe) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary may require such additional 
terms and conditions in connection with the 
transaction authorized by this section as the 
Secretary considers appropriate to protect 
the interests of the United States. 

SEC. 2337. TRANSFER OF LAND, JOLIET ARMY AMMU- 
NITION PLANT, ILLINOIS 

(a) AUTHORITY TO Convey.—Subject to sub- 
sections (b) through (d), the Secretary of the 
Army shall transfer to the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs not less than 200 acres of 
real property, including improvements 
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thereon, located on the Joliet Army Ammu- 
nition Plant, Illinois, and with access to 
State Route 53. 

(b) USE ОҒ Lanp.—(1) The Administrator 
shall use the real property transferred under 
subsection (a) for a national cemetery. 

(2) A national cemetery established on 
such real property shall become part of the 
National Cemetery System and shall be ad- 
ministered under chapter 24 of title 38, 
United States Code. 

(с) RESTORATION.—(1) The Secretary of the 
Army shall carry out appropriate environ- 
mental restoration activities pursuant to 
chapter 160 of title 10, United States Code, 
with respect to such real property before 
transferring it under this section. 

(2) The Secretary may not transfer such 
property under this section unless the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs has deter- 
mined that contamination that would pre- 
vent the property from being used as a na- 
tional cemetery has been removed and that 
the land has been restored so that it is ap- 
propriate for such use. 

(d) LEGAL DESCRIPTION.—The exact acreage 
and legal descriptions of any property trans- 
ferred under this section shall be based on 
surveys that are satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. The Administrator shall bear the cost 
of such surveys. 

SEC. 2338. LEASE OF PROPERTY AT THE NAVAL 
amery CENTER, OAKLAND, CALIFOR- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
through (д), the Secretary of the Navy may 
lease, at fair market rental value, to the Port 
of Oakland, California, not more than 195 
acres of real property, together with im- 
provements thereon, at the Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, California. 

(b) TERM OF LEASE.—The lease entered into 
under subsection (a) may be for such term 
as the Secretary determines appropriate, 
with an initial term not to exceed 25 years 
and an option to extend for a term not to 
exceed 25 years. 

(c) REPLACEMENT AND RELOCATION Pay- 
MENTS.—The Secretary may, under the terms 
of the lease, require the Port of Oakland to 
pay the Secretary— 

(1) a negotiated amount for the structures 
on the leased. property that require replace- 
ment at а new location; and 

(2) a negotiated amount for expenses to be 
incurred by the Navy with respect to vacat- 
ing the leased property and relocating to 
other facilities. 

(d) Use or FUNDS.—(1) Funds received by 
the Secretary under subsection (c) may be 
used by the Secretary to pay for relocation 
expenses and constructing new facilities or 
making modifications to existing facilities 
which are necessary to replace facilities on 


leased premises. 

(2)(A) Funds received by the Secretary for 
the fair market rental value of the real prop- 
erty may be used to pay for relocation and 
replacement costs incurred by the Navy in 
excess of the amount received by the Secre- 
tary under subsection (с). 

(B) Funds received by the Secretary for 
such fair market rental value in excess of 
the amount used under subparagraph (A) 
shall be deposited into the miscellaneous re- 
ceipts of the Treasury. 

(e) AUTHORITY TO DEMOLISH AND CONSTRUCT 
FaciLITIES,—The Secretary may, under the 
terms of the lease, authorize the Port of Oak- 
land to demolish existing facilities on the 
leased land and to provide for construction 
of new facilities on such land for the use of 
the Port of Oakland. 

(f) Report.—The Secretary may not enter 
into a lease under this section until— 
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(1) the Secretary has transmitted to the 
Committee on Armed Services of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives a report 
containing an erplanation of the terms of 
the lease, especially with respect to the 
amount the Secretary is to receive under 
subsection (c) and the amount that is ex- 
pected to be used under subsection (d)(2); 
and 

(2) a period of 21 days has expired after 
the date on which such report is received by 
such Committees. 

(g) ADDITIONAL TERMS.—The Secretary may 
require such additional terms and condi- 
tions in connection with the lease author- 
ized by this section as the Secretary consid- 
ers appropriate to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

SEC. 2339. AUTHORITY TO RELEASE CERTAIN RIGHTS 

(а) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 
the Secretary of the Army may release, dis- 
charge, waive, and. quitclaim all right, title, 
and interest which the United States may 
have by virtue of the quitclaim deed dated 
November 22, 1957, in and to approximately 
46.1186 acres of real property, with improve- 
ments thereon, in Tarrant County, Texas. 

(b) CoNDiTION.—The Secretary may carry 
out subsection (a) only after obtaining satis- 
factory assurances that the State of Texas 
shall obtain, in exchange for the real proper- 
ty referred to in subsection (a), a tract of 
real property— 

(1) which is at least equal in value to the 
real property referred to in subsection (aJ; 
and 


(2) which shall be, on the date on which 
the State obtains it, subject to the same re- 
strictions and covenants with respect to the 
Federal Government as are applicable on 
the date of the enactment of this Act to the 
real property referred to in subsection (aJ. 

(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF REAL PROPER- 
TY.—The exact acreage and legal descrip- 
tions of the real property referred to in sub- 
section (a) shall be based upon surveys that 
are satisfactory to the Secretary. 

SEC. 2340. MINERAL INTERESTS AT WHITE SANDS 
MISSILE RANGE, NEW MEXICO 

(а) AUTHORITY TO GRANT INTEREST.—The 
Secretary of the Army may grant to the State 
of New Mexico an interest in the minerals in 
or on the land described in subsection (а), 

(b) INTEREST, TERMS, AND CONDITIONS OF 
GRANT.— The extent of the interest granted to 
the State of New Mexico pursuant to subsec- 
tion (а), and the other terms and conditions 
of such grant, shall be those prescribed by 
the Attorney after consultation 
with the Secretary of the Army and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(c) SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—The acceptance 
by the State of New Mexico of any interest 
in minerals made to such State pursuant to 
this section shall be in full settlement of the 
claims of such State against the United 
States as set forth in the case of Humphries 
v. United States, United States Claims Court 
(case number 94-791.). 

(d) DESCRIPTION OF LAND.—The land re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) is land located 
within the boundaries of the White Sands 
Missile Range, New Merico, which was 
owned by the State of New Mexico and 
which was found by the Court of Claims to 
have been taken by the United States by in- 
verse condemnation. 

(e) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary of the Army may require such 
additional terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Attorney 
General, considers appropriate to protect 
the interests of the United States. 
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SEC. 2341. LAND CONVEYANCE, FORT JACKSON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Subsection (е/(1) of section 840 of the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, 1986 
(Public Law 99-167), is amended— 

(1) by striking "and" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (В); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (C) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ала”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

“(р) for a water systems improvement 
project at Fort Jackson at an estimated cost 
of $2,300,000, and for family housing im- 
provement projects at Fort Jackson at an es- 
timated cost not to exceed $6,400,000.”. 

SEC. 2342. LAND EXCHANGE, HAMILTON AIR FORCE 
BASE, CALIFORNIA 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
through (а), the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Navy may, jointly or 
separately, enter into an agreement for the 
exchange of lands and interest in lands 
under their respective jurisdictions at Ham- 
Шоп Air Force Base, California, with the 
purchaser of other lands at such air force 
base which, before the date of the enactment 
of this Act, were declared excess to the needs 
of the United States. 

(b) CONDITIONS ОМ EXCHANGES.—Exchanges 
of land and interests in real property under 
this section shall be made on condition that 
the United States receive land or interests in 
real property at least equal in value (as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Army or the 
Secretary of the Navy, as the case may бе) to 
the land and interests in real property con- 
veyed by the United States. 

(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTION AND SURVEYS.—The 
exact acreage and legal description of the 
real property to be exchanged under this sec- 
tion shall be determined by surveys that are 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army or 
the Secretary of the Navy, as the case may 
be. The cost of such surveys shall be borne by 
the purchaser referred to in subsection (a). 

(d) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDITIONS.— 
The Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Navy may require such additional 
terms and conditions under this section as 
each such Secretary considers appropriate 
to protect the interests of the United States. 
SEC. 2343. LAND CONVEYANCE, CHANUTE AIR FORCE 

BASE, ILLINOIS 

(a) AUTHORITY TO SELL.—Subject to subsec- 
tions (b) through (g), the Secretary of the Air 
Force may sell all or any portion of that 
tract of land (together with any improve- 
ments thereon) which compromises the 
Chapman Court Housing Annez, a housing 
complex near Chanute Air Force Base, Ili- 
nois, consisting of 49 acres, more от less. 

(b) CONDITIONS OF SALE.—The Secretary 
shall require the buyer, as a condition of 
any sale of any of the property referred to in 
subsection (a), to carry out the following 
projects at Chanute Air Force Base in ac- 
cordance with specifications mutually 
agreed upon by the Secretary and the pro- 
spective purchaser: 

(1) Widen and extend Heritage Drive. 

(2) Construct a new entrance gate (includ- 
ing a gate guardhouse) to serve as the main 
entrance from U.S. Route 45. 

(3) Construct a visitor reception center 
and parking lot to serve such center. 

(4) Construct new streets or alter existing 
streets in order to effectively reroute auto- 
mobile traffic (on the Air Force Base) to and 
from the proposed new gate. 

(с) COMPETITIVE BID REQUIREMENT AND MIN- 
IMUM SALE PRICE.—(1) The sale of any of the 
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land referred to in subsection (a) shall be 
carried out under publicly advertised, com- 
petitive bid, or competitively negotiated 
contracting procedures. 

(2) In no event may any of the land re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) be sold for less 
than its fair market value, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

(d) REPORT REQUIREMENTS.—(1) The Secre- 
tary may not enter into any contract for the 
sale of any or all of the land referred to in 
subsection (a) unless— 

(A) the Secretary has submitted to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives a report con- 
taining the details of the contract proposed 
to be entered into by the Secretary under 
this section; and 

(В) a period of 21 days has expired follow- 
ing the date on which the report referred to 
in clause (А) is received by such committees. 

(2) Any report submitted under paragraph 
(1) shall include— 

(A) a description of the price and terms of 
the proposed sale; 

(B) a description of the procedures used in 
selecting a buyer for the land; and 

(C) all pertinent information regarding 
the base development proposal selected by 
the Secretary. 

(e) Use or Excess FUNDS.—If the fair 
market value of the property conveyed to a 
buyer under this section is greater than the 
fair market value of the facilities construct- 
ed by the buyer for the United States, as de- 
termined by the Secretary, the buyer shall 
pay the difference to the United States. Any 
such amount paid to the Secretary shall be 
deposited into the general fund of the Treas- 


ury. 

(f) LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF LAND.—The exact 
acreage and legal description of any land 
conveyed under this section shall be deter- 
mined by a survey which is satisfactory to 
the Secretary. The cost of such survey shall 
be borne by the buyer. 

(g) ADDITIONAL TERMS.—The Secretary may 
require such additional terms and condi- 
tions under this section as the Secretary 
considers appropriate to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 

SEC, 2344. LAND EXCHANGE, SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

(a) AUTHORITY To EXCHANGE.—Subject to 
subsections (b) through (f), the Secretary of 
the Air Force may convey certain real prop- 
erty (and improvements thereon) adjacent 
to Air Force Plant 19 in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, to the County of San Diego, California, 
in exchange for certain real property (and 
improvements thereon) located in San Diego 
County, California. 

(b) CoNDITION.—If the fair market value of 
the real property and improvements con- 
veyed to the County of San Diego under sub- 
section (a) exceeds the fair market value of 
the real property and improvements con- 
veyed to the United States by the County of 
San Diego, the County shall pay to the 
United States an amount equal to the differ- 
ence. The Secretary shall deposit any funds 
received under this subsection as miscella- 
neous receipts in the Treasury. 

(c) LEGAL DESCRIPTION OF REAL PROPER- 
TY.—The exact acreage and legal description 
of the real property exchanged under this 
section shall be in accordance with surveys 
that are satisfactory to the Secretary. The 
costs of such surveys shall be borne by the 
County. 

(d) ADDITIONAL TERMS.—The Secretary тау 
require such additional terms and condi- 
tions under this section as the Secretary 
considers appropriate to protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. 
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(e) REPORT.—Before the Secretary enters 
into an agreement authorized under subsec- 
tion (a) for an exchange of real property 
with the County, the Secretary shall submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report containing the details of such pro- 
posed agreement. The report shall also in- 
clude an assessment of the impact of the 
proposed exchange on— 

(1) current activities of the Department of 
Defense at Plant 19; 

(2) the potential disposal of Plant 19 to a 
private concern; 

(3) the potential transfer of Plant 19 to an- 
other military department; and 

(4) the ability of Plant 19 to support po- 
tential or programmed. future missions of 
the Department of Defense. 

(f) WAITING PERIOD.—À7n agreement for an 
exchange authorized by subsection (a) may 
not be entered into by the Secretary for a 
period of 30 days after the date on which the 
report referred. to in subsection (e) has been 
received by the committees named. in such 
subsection. 

SEC. 2345. PROPERTY TRANSACTION, BARLING, AR- 
KANSAS 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsections (b) 
through (e), the Secretary of the Army shall 
lease to the City of Barling, Arkansas, for 
use by that City in the treatment of sewage, 
the following tracts of land at Fort Chaffee, 
Arkansas: 

(1) A tract consisting of 320 acres and 
more particularly described as the NEY, and 
the VM. of section 34, Township 8 North, 
Range 31 West. 

(2) A tract 40 feet wide running from the 
northern boundary of the tract described in 
paragraph (1) to the Arkansas River, as may 
be agreed upon by the Secretary and the City 
of Barling. 

(b) LEASE REQUIREMENTS.—(1) The lease en- 
tered into under subsection (а) shall author- 
ize the City to construct and maintain a 
wastewater treatment facility on the land 
leased under subsection (a). Upon termina- 
tion of the lease, the United States shall 
have all right, title, and interest in and to 
any improvements on the land. 

(2) The lease shall be for such period, not 
less than 55 years, as may be agreed upon by 
the Secretary and the City. 

(3) The lease shall require the City to pay 
rent for the use of the land in an amount to 
be agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
City, but not exceeding $1,600 per year. 

(с) ALTERNATIVE LEASE.—(1) In lieu of leas- 
ing to the City of Barling the lands de- 
scribed in subsection (a), the Secretary may 
lease to the City other lands under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary adjacent to existing 
lagoons at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, for use by 
the City in the treatment of sewage. 

(2) Land leased to the city pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be leased at an annual 
rate of not more than $5 per acre. 

(3) Any lease entered into pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be subject to paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (b). 

(4) If a lease is entered into under this 
subsection, the Secretary may permit the 
City to use the sewage treatment facilities of 
Fort Chaffee under an agreement which 
would require the City to pay a reasonable 
cost for the use of such facilities and any 
reasonable costs incurred by the Army in in- 
creasing the capacity of the sewage treat- 
ment facilities at Fort Chaffee to accommo- 
date the use of such facilities by the City. 

(d) LEGAL DESCRIPTION ОҒ LANDS.—The 
exact acreage and legal description of any 
land to be leased under this section shall be 
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determined by surveys that are satisfactory 
to the Secretary. The cost of such surveys 
shall be borne by the City. 

(e) ADDITIONAL TERMS AND CONDiTIONS.— 
Any lease or other agreement entered into 
under this section shall be subject to such 
other terms and conditions as the Secretary 
of the Army determines necessary or appro- 
priae to protect the interests of the United 
States. 


DIVISION C—OTHER NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
SEC. 3101. SHORT TITLE 
This title may be cited as the "Department 
of Energy National Security and Military 
Applications of Nuclear Energy Authoriza- 
tion Act of 1988". 


PART A—NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


SEC. 3111. OPERATING EXPENSES 


Funds are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1988 for operating expenses incurred in car- 
rying out national security programs (in- 
cluding scientific research and development 
in support of the Armed Forces, strategic 
and critical materials necessary for the 
common defense, and military applications 
of nuclear energy and related management 
and support activities) as follows: 

(1) For weapons activities, $3,483,225,000, 
to be allocated as follows: 

(A) For research and development, 
$769,019,000. 

(B) For weapons testing, $396,550,000. 

(C) For production and surveillance, 


$1,853,830,000. 

(D) For nuclear directed energy weapons 
research, development, and testing, 
$240,000,000. 

(E) For the defense inertial confinement 
fusion program, $149,000,000. 


(F) For program direction, $74,826,000. 

(2) For defense nuclear materials produc- 
tion, $1,419,521,000 to be allocated as fol- 
lows: 

(A) For uranium enrichment for naval re- 
actors, $141,500,000. 

(B) For other uranium enrichment, 
$11,500,000. 

(C) For production reactor operations, 
$550,035,000. 

(D) For processing of defense nuclear ma- 
terials, including naval reactors fuel, 
$470,700,000, of which $65,000,000 shall be 
used for special isotope separation. 

(E) For supporting services, $221,747,000. 

(F) For program direction, $24,039,000. 

(3) For environmental restoration and 
management of defense waste and transpor- 
tation, $578,519,000, to be allocated as fol- 
lows: 

(A) For environmental restoration, 
$97,798,000. Such funds may also be used for 
plant and capital equipment. 

(B) For waste operation and projects, 
$411,597,000. 

(C) For waste research and development, 
$51,082,000. 

(D) For hazardous waste process planning, 
$7,112,000. 

(E) For transportation | management, 
$8,400,000. 

(F) For program direction, $2,530,000. 

(4) For verification and. control technolo- 
gy, $120,500,000. 

(5) For nuclear materials safeguards and 
security technology development program, 
$73,200,000. 


security investigations, 


For naval reactors development, 
$544,100,000. 
SEC. 3112, PLANT AND CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 

Funds are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1988 for plant and capital equipment (in- 
cluding maintenance, restoration, planning, 
construction, acquisition, modification of 
facilities, and the continuation of projects 
authorized in prior years, land acquisition 
related thereto, and acquisition and fabrica- 
tion of capital equipment not related to con- 
struction) necessary for national security 
programs as follows; 

(1) For weapons activities: 

Project 88-D-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $30,200,000. 

Project 88-D-102, sanitary wastewater sys- 
tems consolidation, Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, New  Merico, 
$1,000,000. 

Project-D-103, seismic upgrade, Building 
111, Lawrence Livermore National Labora- 
tory, Livermore, California, $1,100,000. 

Project 88-D-104, safeguards and security 
upgrade, Phase II, Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, Los Alamos, New Метісо, 
$3,500,000. 

Project 88-D-105, special nuclear materi- 
als research and development laboratory re- 
placement, Los Alamos National Laborato- 
ту, Los Alamos, New Mexico, $10,000,000. 

Project 88-D-106, nuclear weapons re- 
search, development, and testing facilities 
revitalization, Phase II, various locations, 
$28,962,000. 

Project 88-D-121, general plant projects, 
various locations, $33,000,000. 

Project 88-D-122, facilities capability as- 
surance program, various locations, 
$19,200,000. 

Project 88-D-123, security enha 
Pantez Plant, Amarillo, Texas, $5,700,000. 

Project 88-D-124, fire protection upgrade, 
various locations, $1,700,000. 

Project 88-D-125, high explosive machin- 
ing facility, Panter Plant, Amarillo, Texas 
$2,700,000. 

Project 88-D-126, personnel radiological 
monitoring laboratories, various locations, 
$1,000,000. 

Project 88-D-129, small intercontinental 
ballistic missile (SICBM) warhead produc- 
tion facilities, various locations, 
$20,000,000. 

Project 87-D-104, safeguards and security 
enhancements, Phase II Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, Livermore, Cali- 
fornía, $7,000,000. 

Project 87-D-122, short-range attack mis- 
sile II (SRAM II) warhead production facili- 
ties, various locations, $37,016,000, subject 
to section 3113(с). 

Project 87-D-123, protective clothing de- 
contamination facility, Rocky Flats Plant, 
Golden, Colorado, $4,608,000. 

Project 87-D-127, environmental, safety, 
and health upgrade, Mound Plant, Miamis- 
burg, Ohio, $1,737,000. 

Project 87-D-130, receiving and shipping 
facility, Pinellas Plant, St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, $2,400,000. 

Project 86-D-103, decontamination and 
waste treatment facility, Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory, Livermore, Cali- 
Sornia, $12,000,000. 

Project 86-D-104, strategic defenses facili- 
ty, Sandia National Laboratories, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, $15,000,000. 

Project 86-D-105, instrumentation systems 
laboratory, Sandia National Laboratories, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, $8,000,000. 
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Project 86-D-106, laboratory data commu- 
nications center, Los Alamos National Lab- 
oratory, Los Alamos, New Mexico, 
$12,200,000. 

Project 86-D-122, structural upgrade of ex- 
isting plutonium facilities, Rocky Flats 
Plant, Golden, Colorado, $221,000. 

Project 86-D-123, environmental hazards 
elimination, various locations, $13,289,000. 

Project 86-D-125, safeguards and site secu- 
rity upgrade, Phase II, Panter Plant, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, $2,000,000. 

Project 86-D-130, tritium loading facility 
replacement, Savannah River Plant, Aiken, 
South Carolina, $46,773,000. 

Project 85-D-102, nuclear weapons re- 
search, development, and testing facilities 
revitalization, Phase I, various locations, 
$33,500,000. 

Project 85-D-103, safeguards and security 
enhancements, Lawrence Livermore Nation- 
al Laboratory and Sandia National Labora- 
tories, Livermore, California, $9,200,000. 

Project 85-D-105, combined device assem- 
bly facility, Nevada Test Site, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, $28,000,000. 

Project 85-D-106, hardened engineering 
test building, Lawrence Livermore National 
Laboratory, Livermore, California, $100,000. 

Project 85-D-112, enriched uranium recov- 
ery improvements, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, $12,544,000. 

Project 85-D-113, power plant and steam 
distribution system, Pantex Plant, Amarillo, 
Texas, $2,000,000. 

Project 85-D-115, renovate plutonium 
building utility systems, Rocky Flats Plant, 
Golden, Colorado, $1,060,000. 

Project 85-D-121, air and water pollution 
control facilities, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, $998,000. 

Project 84-D-107, nuclear testing facilities 
revitalization, various locations, $5,458,000. 

Project 84-D-112, Trident II warhead pro- 
duction facilities, various locations, 
$3,300,000. 

Project 84-D-124, environmental improve- 
ments, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
$5,878,000. 

Project 84-D-211, safeguards and site secu- 
rity upgrading, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee, $18,253,000. 

Project 82-D-107, utilities and equipment 
restoration, replacement, and upgrade, 
Phase ІП, various locations, $96,129,000. 

(2) For materials production: 

New production reactor, location to be de- 
termined, $10,000,000. 

Project 88-D-146, general plant projects, 
various locations, $39,030,000. 

Project 88-D-153, additional reactor safe- 
guards, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$2,900,000. 

Project 87-D-150, radioactive liquid efflu- 
ent treatment facility, Richland, Washing- 
ton, $5,000,000. 

Project 87-D-152, environmental protec- 
tion, plantwide, Savannah River, South 
Carolina, $2,800,000. 

Project 87-D-159, environmental, health, 
and safety improvements, Phases I and II, 
Feed Materials Production Center, Fernald, 
Ohio, $35,000,000. 

Project 86-D-148, special isotope separa- 
tion project, Idaho Falls, Idaho, $20,000,000. 

Project 86-D-149, productivity retention 
program, Phases I, 11, and III, various loca- 
tions, $68,860,000. 

Project 86-D-151, PUREX electrical 
system upgrade, Richland, Washington, 
$1,900,000. 

Project 86-D-152, reactor electrical distri- 
bution system, Savannah River, South Caro- 
lina, $4,500,000. 
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effluent treatment fa- 
cility, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$19,175,000. 

Project 86-D-156, plantwide safeguards 
systems, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$13,000,000. 

Project 85-D-139, fuel processing restora- 
tion, Idaho Fuels Processing Facility, Idaho 
National Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, 
$28,000,000. 

Project 85-D-140, productivity and radio- 
logical improvements, Feed Materials Pro- 
duction Center, Fernald, Ohio, $7,831,000. 

Project 85-D-145, fuel production facility, 
Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$21,100,000. 

Project 84-D-134, safeguards and security 
improvements, plantwide, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $9,685,000. 

Project 83-D-148, non-radioactive hazard- 
ous waste management, $4,200,000. 

Project 82-D-124, restoration of produc- 
tion capabilities, Phases II, III, IV, and V, 
various locations, $13,200,000. 

(3) For defense waste and transportation 
management: 

Project 88-D-171, general plant projects, 
various locations, $25,636,000. 

Project 88-D-173, Hanford waste vitrifica- 
tion plant, Richland, Washington, 
$7,500,000. 

Project 87-D-172, WESF K-3 füter up- 
grade, Richland, Washington, $2,800,000. 

Project 87-D-173, 242-A evaporator crys- 
tallizer upgrade, Richland, Washington, 
$7,200,000. 

Project 87-D-174, 241-AQ tank farm, Rich- 
land, Washington, $22,300,000. 

Project 87-D-175, steam system rehabilita- 
tion, Phase 1, Richland, Washington, 
$12,600,000. 

Project 87-D-177, test reactor area liquid 
radioactive waste cleanup system, Phase III, 
Idaho National Engineering Laboratory, 
Idaho, $3,900,000. 

Project 87-D-180, burial ground erpan- 
sion, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$8,200,000. 

Project 87-D-181, diversion box and pump 
pit containment buildings, Savannah River, 
South Carolina, $6,800,000. 

Project 86-D-174, low-level waste process- 
ing and shipping system, Feed Materials 
Production Center, Fernald, Ohio, 
$4,628,000. 

Project 86-D-175, Idaho National Engi- 
neering Laboratory security upgrade, Idaho 
National Engineering Laboratory, Idaho, 
$742,000. 

Project 85-D-157, seventh calcined solids 
storage facility, Idaho National Engineering 
Laboratory, Idaho, $2,181,000. 

Project 85-D-158, central warehouse up- 
grade, Richland, Washington, $56,000. 

Project 85-D-159, new waste transfer fa- 
cilities, H-area, Savannah River, South 
Carolina, $13,682,000. 

Project 81-T-105, defense waste processing 
facility, Savannah River, South Carolina, 
$120,000,000. 

Project 77-13-f, waste isolation pilot 
plant, Delaware Basin, Southeast New 
Mexico, $35,901,000. 

(4) For naval reactors development: 

Project 88-N-101, general plant projects, 
various locations, $6,000,000. 

Project 88-N-102, expanded core facility 
receiving station, Naval Reactors Facility, 
Idaho, $2,100,000. 

Project 88-N-103, material handling and 
storage modifications, Knolis Atomic Power 
Laboratory, Niskayuna, New York, $400,000. 

Project 88-N-104, prototype availability 
facilities, Kesselring site, Knolls Atomic 


Project 86-D-154, 
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Power Laboratory, West Milton, New York, 
$1,000,000. 

Project 87-N-102, Kesselring site facilities 
upgrade, Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory, 
West Milton, New York, $8,400,000. 

(5) For capital equipment not related to 
construction: 

(A) For weapons activities, $266,230,000, 
of which $17,000,000 shall be allocated for 
nuclear directed energy weapons and 
$10,000,000 shall be allocated for the defense 
inertial confinement fusion program. 

(B) For materials production, $91,285,000. 

(C) For defense waste and transportation 
management, $43,687,000. 

(D) For verification and control technolo- 
gy, $5,100,000. 

(E) For nuclear safeguards and security, 
$4,600,000. 

(F) For naval reactors development, 
$45,000,000. 

SEC. 3113. FUNDING LIMITATIONS 

(a) PROGRAMS, PROJECTS, AND ACTIVITIES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY RELATING TO THE 
STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE.—Of the funds 
appropriated to the Department of Energy 
for fiscal year 1988 for operating expenses 
and plant and capital equipment, not more 
than $279,000,000 may be obligated or ех- 
pended for programs, projects, and activities 
of the Department of Energy relating to the 
Strategic Defense Initiative. 

(b) INERTIAL CONFINEMENT FUSION.—Of the 
funds appropriated to the Department of 
Energy for fiscal year 1988 for operating ех- 
penses and plant and capital equipment, 
not less than $159,000,000 shall be used for 
the defense inertial confinement fusion pro- 


gram. 

(c) SRAM IL—Funds appropriated to the 
Department of Energy for fiscal year 1988 
for facilities for production of the warhead 
for the short-range attack missile II (SRAM 
II) (project 87-D-122) may be obligated 
only— 

(1) for facilities which are suitable for pro- 
duction of a warhead compatible with both 
the SRAM-A and the SRAM II; and 

(2) after the Nuclear Weapons Council cer- 
tifies that the design of the warhead is com- 
patible with both the SRAM-A and the 
SRAM II. 

SEC. 3114. UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTIONS 

(а) TOTAL AUTHORIZATION.—Notwithstand- 
ing sections 3111 and 3112, the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of Energy in this title for fiscal year 
1988 for national security programs is 
$7,826, 900,000. 

(b) REQUIREMENT FOR PROJECT REDUC- 
TIONS.—The Secretary of Energy shall reduce 
the amounts authorized for the projects 
listed in sections 3111 and 3112 in such 
amounts as he determines appropriate to 
achieve a total reduction of $15,000,000. 

PART B—RECURRING GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 3121. REPROGRAMMING 

(a) NOTICE ТО CONGRESS.—(1) Except аз 
otherwise provided in this title— 

(A) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this title may be used for any program in 
excess of the lesser of— 

(i) 105 percent of the amount authorized 
Уот that program by this title; or 

(ii) $10,000,000 more than the amount au- 
thorized for that program by this title; and 

(B) no amount appropriated pursuant to 
this title may be used for any program 
which has not been presented to, or request- 
ed of, the Congress. 

(2) An action described in paragraph (1) 
may be taken after a period of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day on which either 
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House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of notice from the Secre- 
tary of Energy (in this title referred to as the 
"Secretary") containing a full and complete 
statement of the action proposed to be taken 
and the facts and circumstances relied upon 
in support of such proposed action. 

(b) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT OBLIGATED.—In 
no event may the total amount of funds obli- 
gated pursuant to this title exceed the total 
amount authorized to be appropriated by 
this title. 

SEC. 3122. LIMITS ON GENERAL PLANT PROJECTS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary may carry 
out any construction project under the gen- 
eral plant projects provisions authorized by 
this title if the total estimated cost of the 
construction project does not exceed 
$1,200,000. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS.—If at any time 
during the construction of any general plant 
project authorized by this title, the estimat- 
ей cost of the project is revised because of 
unforeseen cost variations and the revised 
cost of the project exceeds $1,200,000, the 
Secretary shall immediately furnish a com- 
plete report to the Committees on Armed 
Services and Appropriations of the Senate 
and House of Representatives explaining the 
reasons for the cost variation. 

SEC. 3123. LIMITS ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (3), construction on a construc- 
tion project described in paragraph (2) may 
not be started, and additional obligations 
may not be incurred in connection with the 
project, above the total estimated cost of the 
construction project whenever the current 
estimated cost of the project exceeds by more 
than 25 percent the higher of— 

(A) the amount authorized for the project; 
or 
(B) the amount of the total estimated cost 
for the project as shown іп the most recent 
budget justification data submitted to the 


Congress. 

(2) Paragraph (1) applies to any construc- 
tion project which is authorized by section 
3112 of this title or which is in support of 
national security programs of the Depart- 
ment of Energy and was authorized by any 
previous Act. 

(3) An action described in paragraph (1) 
may be taken after a period of 30 calendar 
days (not including any day on which either 
House of Congress is not in session because 
of adjournment of more than three calendar 
days to a day certain) has passed after re- 
ceipt by the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of notice from the Secre- 
tary containing a full and complete state- 
ment of the action proposed to be taken and 
the facts and circumstances relied upon in 
support of such proposed action. 

(b) ExcEPTION.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any construction project which has 
а current estimated cost of less than 
$5,000,000. 

SEC. 3124, FUND TRANSFER AUTHORITY 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this title may be transferred to 
other agencies of the Government, but only 
for the performance of the work for which 
the funds were authorized and appropriated. 
Funds so transferred may be merged. with 
the appropriations of the agency to which 
the funds are transferred. 

(b) SPECIFIC TRANSFER.—The Secretary of 
Defense may transfer to the Secretary of 
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Energy not more than $100,000,000 of the 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1988 to 
the Department of Defense for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the De- 
fense Agencies for the performance of work 
on the Strategic Defense Initiative. Funds so 
transferred— 

(1) may be used only for research, develop- 
ment, and testing for nuclear directed 
energy weapons, including plant and cap- 
ital equipment related thereto; 

(2) shall be merged with the appropria- 
tions of the Department of Energy; and 

(3) may not be included in calculating the 
amount of funds obligated or expended for 
purposes of the funding limitation in sec- 
tion 3113(а). 

SEC, 3125, AUTHORITY FOR CONSTRUCTION DESIGN 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Within the amounts 
authorized by this title for plant engineering 
and design, the Secretary may carry out ad- 
vance planning and construction designs 
(including architectural and engineering 
services) in connection with any proposed 
construction project if the total estimated 
cost for such planning and design does not 
exceed $2,000,000. 

(2) In any case in which the total estimat- 
ed cost for such planning and design exceeds 
$300,000, the Secretary shall notify the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in writing of the details of such 
project at least 30 days before any funds are 
obligated for design services for such project. 

(b) SPECIFIC AUTHORITY REQUIRED.—In any 
case in which the total estimated cost for 
advance planning and construction design 
in connection with any construction project 
exceeds $2,000,000, funds for such design 
must be specifically authorized by law. 

SEC, 3126. AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY CONSTRUC- 
TION DESIGN 

In addition to the advance planning and 
construction design authorized by section 
3112, the Secretary may perform planning 
and design using available funds for any 
Department of Energy defense activity con- 
struction project whenever the Secretary de- 
termines that the design must proceed expe- 
ditiously in order to meet the needs of na- 
tional defense or to protect property or 
human life. 

SEC. 3127. FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR ALL NATIONAL SE- 
CURITY PROGRAMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF ENERGY 

Subject to the provisions of appropriation 
Acts and section 3121, amounts appropri- 
ated pursuant to this title for operating ex- 
penses and plant and capital equipment are 
available for use, when necessary, in connec- 
tion with all national security programs of 
the Department of Energy. 

SEC. 3128, ADJUSTMENTS FOR PAY INCREASES 

Appropriations authorized by this title for 
salary, pay, retirement, or other benefits for 
Federal employees may be increased by such 
amounts as may be necessary for increases 
in such benefits authorized by law. 

SEC. 3129. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 

When so specified in an appropriation 
Act, amounts appropriated pursuant to this 
title for operating expenses or for plant and. 
capital equipment may remain available 
until expended. 

РАВТ C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 3131. ALLOWABLE COSTS TO INCLUDE CERTAIN 
INFORMATION PROVIDED ТО СОМ- 

GRESS AND STATE LEGISLATURES 

(a) ALLOWABLE CosTs.—Section 1534(b) of 
the Department of Energy National Security 
and Military Applications of Nuclear 
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Energy Authorization Act of 1986 (title XV 
of Public Law 99-145; 42 U.S.C. 7256a(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” before “Not later 
than”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) In any regulations implementing sub- 
section (a)(2), the Secretary may not treat as 
not allowable (by reason of such subsection) 
the following costs of a contractor: 

“(A) Costs of providing to Congress or a 
State legislature, in response to a request 
from Congress or a State legislature, infor- 
mation of a factual, technical, or scientific 
nature, or advice of experts, with respect to 
topics directly related to the performance of 
the contract. 

“(B) Costs for transportation, lodging, or 
meals incurred for the purpose of providing 
such information or advice. 

(b) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Regulations to imple- 
ment paragraph (2) of section 1534(b) of the 
Department of Energy National Security 
and Military Applications of Nuclear 
Energy Authorization Act of 1986 (as added 
by subsection (a)) shall be prescribed not 
later {һал 90 days after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. Such regulations shall 
apply as if included in the original regula- 
tions prescribed under such section. 

SEC. 3132. MODERNIZATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
COMPLEX 

(a) Stupy.—The President shall conduct а 
study, in consultation with experts in both 
the Federal Government and the private 
sector, on the nuclear weapons complex for 
the purpose of determining the overall size 
and productive capacity necessary to sup- 
port national security objectives. 

(b) PLN. e President shall formulate a 
plan, based on the study conducted under 
subsection (a), to modernize the nuclear 
weapons complex by achieving the necessary 
size and capacity determined under the 
study. Such plan shall include— 

(1) actions necessary to ensure operation 
of facilities in the nuclear weapons complex 
in a safe and environmentally acceptable 
manner; 

(2) a schedule for implementation of the 
plan; and 

(3) the estimated costs of implementation 
of the plan. 

(c) REPORT.—The President shall submit a 
report to the Committees on Armed Services 
and Appropriations of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives containing recom- 
mendations resulting from the study re- 
quired by subsection (a) and a description 
of the plan required by subsection (b). The 
report shall be submitted by December 15, 
1988. 

(d) NUCLEAR WEAPONS COMPLEX DEFINI- 
TION.—In this section, the term "nuclear 
weapons complex” includes facilities for nu- 
clear weapons research, development, and 
testing, nuclear materials production, nucle- 
ar weapons components manufacture, and 
assembly of nuclear weapons. 

SEC. 3133. REQUIREMENTS TO ENSURE SAFE OPER- 

ATION OF N REACTOR 

(a) REPORT BY NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES.—The Secretary of Energy shall re- 
quest the National Academy of Sciences to 
submit by December 1, 1987, а report sum- 
marizing its findings, conclusions, and rec- 
ommendations relating to the safety of oper- 
ation of the N Reactor at the Hanford Reser- 
vation, Washington (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as the "N Reactor"). Such 
report shall be prepared from the Academy's 
current assessment of safety апа technical 
issues at Department of Energy class A reac- 
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tors being conducted pursuant to section 
3136 of the Department of Energy National 
Security and Military Applications of Nucle- 
ar Energy Authorization Act of 1987 (divi- 
sion C of Public Law 99-661; 100 Stat. 4064). 
The report may include a review of the re- 
ports and recommendations of the so-called 
Roddis panel and shall be in addition to 
any other report submitted by the Academy 
on the N Reactor to the Department of 
Energy. The report shall be submitted to— 

(1) the Secretary of Energy; and 

(2) the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of the Senate. 

(b) RESTRICTION ON OPERATION ОҒ М REAC- 
TOR.—The Secretary of Energy— 

(1) may not operate the N Reactor before 
January 1, 1988; and 

(2) may not operate the N Reactor until 
the Secretary submits to the Committees 

in subsection (а) a certification 
that the N Reactor is safe to operate. 

(с) EFFECT ON ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT 
STATEMENT.—No requirement or restriction 
in this section (including the delay in oper- 
ation of the N Reactor until at least Decem- 
ber 31, 1987) shall affect or be considered in 
the application or interpretation of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 
4321 et seq.) to the N Reactor. 

(d) OPERATION DEFINED.—For purposes of 
this section, the term “operation” with re- 
spect to the N Reactor means any activity 
carried out for the purpose of producing spe- 
cial nuclear materials by achieving a state 
of criticality. 

SEC. 3134. INTERIM OVERSIGHT OF SAFETY ОР THE 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS COMPLEX 

(a) REQUIREMENT FOR REVIEW AND 
Report.—(1) The Secretary of Energy shall 
request the National Academy of Sciences to 
conduct two reviews on the status of the nu- 
clear weapons complex and submit a report 
on each review. Each such report shall in- 
clude— 

(A) a consideration of safety and technical 
issues at current facilities and a discussion 
of steps that would enhance the safety of op- 
eration of those facilities; 

(B) a consideration of the environmental 
impact of the operation of those facilities; 

(С) an estimation of the approximate 
useful lifetime of existing reactors; and 

(D) findings and recommendations. 

(2) The reports shall be submitted concur- 
rently to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
and the Secretary not later than December 1, 
1988, and December 1, 1989. 

(b) REVIEW AND COMMENT BY SECRETARY.— 
(1) The Secretary shall review the findings 
and recommendations contained in each 
report under subsection (a) and shall sepa- 
rately provide to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives a report containing— 

(A) the Secretary’s comments on such find- 
ings and recommendations; and 

(B) a description (including cost assess- 
ments) of plans of the Secretary to correct 
any technical problems described in the 
report or to carry out recommendations set 
forth in the report. 

(2) The Secretary shall submit the report 
required by paragraph (1) no later than 30 
days after receipt of each report required by 
subsection (a). 

SEC. 3135. TIMELY DETERMINATION OF PROPERTY 
RIGHTS IN INVENTIONS AND DISCOVER- 
IES 


(a) DEADLINE FOR WAIVER DECISION.—Sec- 
tion 3131(a) of the Department of Energy 
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National Security and Military Applica- 
tions of Nuclear Energy Authorization Act 
of 1987 (title I of division C of Public Law 
99-661; 100 Stat. 4061) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” before “Whenever 
any contractor”; 

(2) by striking out the last sentence; and 

(3) by adding at the end the following new 


paragraphs: 

“(2) Such decision shall be made within 
150 days after the date on which a complete 
request for waiver of such rights has been 
submitted to the Secretary by the contractor. 
For purposes of this paragraph, a complete 
request includes such information, in such 
detail and form, as the Secretary by regula- 
tion prescribes as necessary to allow the Sec- 
retary to take into consideration the matters 
described in subsection (b) in making the 
decision. 

“(3) If the Secretary fails to make the deci- 
sion within such 150-day period, the Secre- 
tary shall submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, within 10 days after 
the end of the 150-day period, a report on the 
reasons for such failure. The submission of 
such report shall not relieve the Secretary of 
the requirement to make the decision under 
this section. The Secretary shall, at the end 
of each 30-day period after submission of the 
first report during which the Secretary con- 
tinues to fail to make the decision required 
by this section, submit another report on the 
reasons for such failure to the committees 
listed in this paragraph.” 

(b EFFECTIVE DATE.—Paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of section 3131(a) of the Department of 
Energy National Security and Military Ap- 
plications of Nuclear Energy Authorization 
Act of 1987 (as added by subsection (aJ) 
shall apply with respect to waiver requests 
submitted by contractors under that section 
after March 1, 1988. 
SEC. 3136. PRODUCTION 

STRATEGY 

(а) REPORT.—The Secretary of Energy shall 
submit to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
a report describing the strategy of the Secre- 
tary for acquiring new reactor capacity for 
the production of nuclear materials. The 
report shall include the following: 

(1) An evaluation, including a discussion 
of all safety features considered, of the alter- 
native sites and technologies for acquiring 
new reactor capacity for the production of 
nuclear materials. 

(2) The associated costs апа schedules of 
such alternative sites and technologies, in- 
cluding annual funding requirements. 

(3) The recommendations of the Secretary 
of Energy with respect to— 

(A) the preferred sites апа technologies for 
acquiring new reactor capacity for the pro- 
duction of nuclear materials; and 

(B) an acquisition strategy for eventual 
procurement, either in a phased approach or 
concurrently, of two reactors with different 
technologies in different locations. 

(b) DEADLINE,—The report required by sub- 
section (а) shall be submitted as soon as pos- 
sible after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, but no later than February 1, 1988. 

PART D—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY SEMICON- 
DUCTOR TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH EXCELLENCE 
INITIATIVE 

SEC. 3141. FINDINGS 
Congress makes the following findings: 

(1) Semiconductors and related microelec- 
tronic devices are key components in com- 
puters, telecommunications equipment, ad- 
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vanced defense systems, and other equip- 
ment. 

(2) Aggregate sales of such equipment, in 
excess of $230,000,000,000 annually, com- 
prise a significant portion of the gross na- 
tional product of the United States. 

(3) The leadership position of the United 
States in advanced technology is threatened 
by (A) competition from foreign businesses 
which 1з promoted and facilitated by the in- 
creasingly active involvement of foreign 
governments, and (В) other changes in the 
nature of foreign competition. 

(4) The principal cause of the relative shift 
in strength of the United States and its 
semiconductor competitors is the establish- 
ment of a long-term goal by a major foreign 
competitor to achieve world superiority in 
semiconductor research and manufacturing 
technology and the pursuit of such goal by 
that competitor by effectively marshalling 
all of the government, industry, and aca- 
demic resources needed to achieve that goal. 

(5) Although the United States semicon- 
ductor industry leads all other principal 
United States industries in terms of its rein- 
vestment in research and development, that 
M been insufficient by worldwide stand- 
ards. 

(6) Electronic equipment is essential to 
protect the national security of the United 
States, as is evidenced by the allocation of 
approximately 35 percent of the total re- 
search, development, and procurement budg- 
ets of the Department of Defense to electron- 
ics research. 

(7) The Armed Forces of the United States 
will eventually depend extensively on for- 
eign semiconductor technology unless signif- 
icant steps are taken, and taken at an early 
date, to retain United States leadership in 
semiconductor technology research. 

(8) It is in the interests of the national se- 
curity and national economy of the United 
States for the United States to regain its tra- 
ditional world leadership in the field of 
semiconductors. 

(9) The most effective means of regaining 
that leadership is through a joint research 
effort of the Federal Government and pri- 
vate industry of the United States to im- 
prove semiconductor manufacturing tech- 
nology and to develop practical uses for 
such technology. 

(10) In order to meet the national defense 
needs of the United States and to insure the 
continued vitality of a commercial manu- 
facturing base in the United States, it is es- 
sential that priority be given to the develop- 
ment, demonstration, and advancement of 
the semiconductor technology base in the 
United States. 

(11) The national laboratories of the De- 
partment of Energy are a major national re- 
search resource, and the extensive involve- 
ment of such laboratories in the semicon- 
ductor research initiatives of the Federal 
Government and private industry would be 
an effective use of such laboratories and 
would help insure the success of such initia- 
tives. 

SEC. 3142, ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SEMICONDUCTOR 
MANUFACTURING TECHNOLOGY RE- 
SEARCH INITIATIVE 

The Secretary of Energy shall initiate and 
carry out a program (hereinafter in this sub- 
title referred to as the "Initiative") of re- 
search on semiconductor manufacturing 
technology and on the practical applica- 
tions of such technology. The Secretary may 
carry out the Initiative in a way that com- 
plements the activities of а consortium of 
United States semiconductor manufactur- 
ers, materials manufacturers, and equip- 
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ment manufacturers, established for the pur- 
pose of conducting research concerning ad- 
vanced semiconductor manufacturing tech- 
niques and developing techniques to adopt 
manufacturing expertise to a variety of 
semiconductor products. 
SEC. 3143. PARTICIPATION OF NATIONAL LABORATO- 
RIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 

(a) Mission ОҒ NATIONAL LABORATORIES.— 
Each national laboratory of the Department 
of Energy may participate in research and 
development projects under the Initiative in 
conjunction with the Department of Defense 
or with any consortium, college, or universi- 
ty carrying out any project for or in coop- 
eration with any consortium referred to in 
section 3142, to the extent that such partici- 
pation is consistent with the missions of the 
national laboratory. 

(b) AGREEMENTS.—The Secretary of Energy 
may enter into such agreements with the 
Secretary of Defense, with any consortium 
referred to in section 3142, and with any col- 
lege or university as may be necessary to 
provide for the active participation of the 
national laboratories of the Department of 
Energy in the Initiative. 

(c) RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT.—One or 
more national laboratories of the Depart- 
ment of Energy shall participate in the Ini- 
tiative by conducting research and develop- 
ment activities relating to research on the 
development of semiconductor manufactur- 
ing technologies. Such activities may in- 
clude research and development relating to 
materials fabrication, materials character- 
ization, design and modeling of devices, and 
new processing equipment. 

SEC. 3144. PERSONNEL EXCHANGES 

The Secretary of Energy may authorize 
temporary exchanges of personnel between 
the national laboratories of the Department 
of Energy and any domestic firm or any 
consortium referred to in section 3142 that 
is participating in the Initiative. The er- 
change of personnel shall be subject to such 
restrictions, limitations, terms, and condi- 
tions that the Secretary of Energy considers 
есес sary іп the interest of national securi- 
y. 

SEC. 3145. OTHER DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY RE- 
SOURCES 


(a) AVAILABILITY OF RESOURCES—S ubject to 
subsection (b), the Secretary of Energy may 
make available to the Department of De- 
fense, to any other department or agency of 
the Federal Government, and to any consor- 
tium that has entered into an agreement in 
furtherance of the Initiative any facilities, 
personnel, equipment, services, and other re- 
sources of the Department of Energy for the 
purpose of conducting research and develop- 
ment projects under the Initiative consist- 
ent with section 3143(a). 

(b) REIMBURSEMENT.—The Secretary may 
make facilities available under this section 
only to the extent that the cost of the use of 
such facilities is reimbursed by the user. 
SEC. 3146. BUDGETING FOR SEMICONDUCTOR MANU- 

FACTURING TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH 

fa) BUDGET SUBMISSION.—To the extent the 
Secretary considers appropriate and neces- 
sary, the Secretary of Energy, in preparing 
the research and development budget of the 
Department of Energy to be included in the 
annual budget submitted to the Congress by 
the President under section 1105(a) of title 
31, United States Code, shall provide for 
programs, projects, and. activities that en- 
courage the development of new technology 
in the field of semiconductors. 

(b) BUDGET CATEGORIES.—The programs, 
projects, and activities described in subsec- 
tion (a) shall be included in the budget for 
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general science and research activities of the 
Department of Energy, except that any pro- 
grams, projects, and. activities that directly 
support апа directly benefit the defense ac- 
tivities of the Department shall be included 
in the budget for atomic energy defense ac- 
tivities of the Department of Energy. 

SEC. 3147. COST-SHARING AGREEMENTS 

(a) PERMITTED PROVISIONS.—The director of 
each national laboratory of the Department 
of Energy that is participating in the Initia- 
tive or the contractor operating any such 
national laboratory, in carrying out pro- 
grams under a contract with the Depart- 
ment of Energy, may include in any re- 
search and development agreement entered 
into with a domestic firm in connection 
with such Initiative a cooperative provision 
for the domestic firm to pay a portion of the 
cost of the research and development activi- 
ties. 

(b) LIMITATIONS.—(1) Not more than an 
amount equal to 1 percent of any national 
laboratory's annual budget shall be received 
from nonappropriated funds derived from 
contracts entered into under the Initiative 
in any fiscal year, except to the extent ap- 
proved in advance by the Secretary of 
Energy. 

(2) No Department of Energy national lab- 
oratory may receive more than $10,000,000 
of nonappropriated funds under any cooper- 
ative research and development agreement 
entered into under this subsection in con- 
nection with the Initiative, except to the 
extent approved in advance by the Secretary 
of Energy. 

SEC. 3148. DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY OVERSIGHT OF 
COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS RELATING 
TO THE INITIATIVE 

(a) PROVISIONS RELATING TO DISAPPROVAL 
AND MODIFICATION OF AGREEMENTS.—If the 
Secretary of Energy desires an opportunity 
to disapprove or require the modification of 
any agreement under section 3147, the agree- 
ment shall provide a 90-day period within 
which such action may be taken, beginning 
on the date the agreement is submitted to 
the Secretary. 

(b) RECORD OF AGREEMENTS,—Each nation- 
al laboratory shall maintain a record of all 
agreements entered into under this section. 
SEC. 3149. AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION 

In carrying out the Initiative, the Secre- 
tary of Energy shall ensure that unnecessary 
duplicative research is not performed at the 
research facilities (including the national 
laboratories of the Department of Energy) 
that are participating in the Initiative. 

SEC. 3150. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

There is authorized to be appropriated to 
the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1988 the sum of $25,000,000 for general sci- 
ence and research activities of the Depart- 
ment of Energy under the Initiative. 

SEC. 3151. TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 

(a) IN GENERAL—The Secretary of Energy 
shall adopt procedures to provide for timely 
and efficient transfer of semiconductor tech- 
nology developed under the Initiative pursu- 
ant to applicable laws, executive orders, and 
regulations. 

(b) PLAN FOR COMMERCIALIZATION ENHANCE- 
MENT.—(1) Not later than one year after the 
date on which funds are first appropriated 
to conduct the Initiative, the Secretary of 
Energy shall transmit to the committees of 
Congress named in paragraph (2) a plan for 
the transfer of semiconductor technology 
and information generated by the Initiative. 

(2) The committees of Congress referred to 
in paragraph (1) are the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
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Representatives, the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate, and 
the Committee on Science and Technology 
of the House of Representatives. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE 
SEC. 3201. SHORT TITLE 


This title may be cited as the "National 
Defense Stockpile Amendments of 1987". 

SEC. 3202. STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS 

(a) PROCEDURE FOR REVISIONS OF STOCKPILE 
REQUIREMENTS,—Section 3 of the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 
U.S.C. 98b) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (aJ, by striking out “The” 
in the first sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Subject to subsection (c), the"; 

(2) in subsection (b), by striking out "the 
following principles" and all that follows 
and inserting in lieu thereof “іле principles 
stated in section 2(cJ."; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

"(c)(1) The quantity of any material to be 
stockpiled under this Act, as in effect on 
September 30, 1987, may be changed only as 
provided in this subsection or as otherwise 
provided by law enacted after the date of the 
enactment of the National Defense Stockpile 
Amendments of 1987. 

“(2) If the President proposes to change 
the quantity of any material to be stockpiled 
under this Act, the President shall include а 
full explanation and justification for the 
change in the nert annual material plan 
submitted to Congress under section 11(b). 

*(3) If the proposed change in the case of 
any material would result in a new require- 
ment for the quantity of such material dif- 
ferent from the requirement for that materi- 
al in effect on September 30, 1987, by less 
than 10 percent, the change may be made by 
the President effective on or after the first 
day of the first fiscal year beginning after 
the erplanation and justification for the 
proposed change is submitted pursuant to 
paragraph (2). 

“(4) In the case of a proposed change not 
covered by paragraph (3) the proposed 
change may be made only to the extent ex- 
pressly authorized by law. 

“(5) If in any year the reports required by 
sections 11(b) and 14 are not submitted to 
Congress as required by law (including the 
time for such submission), then during the 
next fiscal year no change under paragraph 
(3) may be made in the quantity of any ma- 
terial to be stockpiled under this Act.”. 

(b) PURPOSE ОҒ STOCKPILE.—Section 2 of 
such Act (50 U.S.C. 98a) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 


“(с) In providing for the National Defense 
Stockpile under this Act, Congress estab- 
lishes the following principles: 

“(1) The purpose of the National Defense 
Stockpile is to serve the interest of national 
defense only. The National Defense Stock- 
pile is not to be used for economic or budget- 
ary purposes. 

“(2) The quantities of materials stockpiled 
under this Act should be sufficient to sus- 
tain the United States for а period of not 
less than three years during a national 
emergency situation that would necessitate 
total mobilization of the economy of the 
United States for а sustained conventional 
global war of indefinite duration. 

(c) ANNUAL RECOMMENDATION OF STOCKPILE 
REQUIREMENTS BY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE.— 
The Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act is amended by adding at the end 
the ng new section: 
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"ANNUAL REPORT ON STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS 

"SEC. 14. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
submit to Congress an annual report on 
stockpile requirements. Each such report 
shall be submitted with the annual report 
submitted under section 11(b) and shall in- 
clude— 

“(1) the Secretary's recommendations with 
respect to stockpile requirements; and 

“(2) the matters required under subsection 
(b). 

"(b) Each report under this section shall 
set forth the national emergency planning 
assumptions used in determining the stock- 
pile requirements recommended by the Sec- 
retary, based upon total mobilization of the 
economy of the United States for a sustained 
conventional global war for a period. of not 
less than three years. Assumptions to be set 
forth include assumptions relating to each 
of the following: 

“(1) Length and intensity of the assumed 


emergency. 

*(2) The military force structure to be mo- 
bilized. 

"(3) Losses from enemy action. 

“(4) Military, industrial, and essential ci- 
vilian requirements to support the national 


emergency. 

“(5) Budget authority necessary to meet 
the requirements of total mobilization for 
the military, industrial, and essential civil- 
ian sectors. 

"(6) The availability of supplies of strate- 
gic and critical materials from foreign 
sources, taking into consideration possible 
shipping losses. 

“(7) Domestic production of strategic and 
critical materials. 

“(8) Civilian austerity measu 

“(с) The President shall 5 with each 
report under this section a statement of the 
plans of the President.for meeting the rec- 
ommendations of the Secretary set forth in 
the report. 

SEC. 3203. STOCKPILE MANAGER 

(a) CLARIFICATION OF CHARTER OF STOCKPILE 
MANAGER.—Section 6A of the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (50 
U.S.C. 98e-1) is amended to read as follows: 

“NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE MANAGER 
“NATIONAL DEFENSE STOCKPILE MANAGER” 

“Sec. 6A. (a) The President shall designate 
a single Federal office to have responsibility 
for performing the functions of the Presi- 
dent under this Act, other than under sec- 
tions 7, 8, and 13. The office ted shall 
be one to which appointment is made by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

“(b) The individual holding the office des- 
ignated by the President under subsection 
(a) shall be known for purposes of functions 
under this Act as the 'National Defense 
Stockpile Manager’. 

“(с) The President may delegate functions 
of the President under this Act (other than 
under sections 7, 8, and 13) only to the Na- 
tional Defense Stockpile Manager. Any such 
delegation made by the President shall 
remain in effect until specifically revoked 
by law or Executive order. 

“(d) During any period during which there 
is no officer appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, serving in the position designated 
by the President under subsection (a) or 
during which the authority of the President 
under this Act (other than under sections 7, 
8, and 13) has not been delegated to that po- 
sition, no action may be taken under section 
6(b) or 6(d).”. 

(b) REVOCATION OF EXISTING DELEGATION.— 
Effective 30 days after the date of the enact- 
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ment of this Act, Executive order 12155 is re- 
voked and shall be of no further force and 
effect. 

(c) SAVINGS PRovision.—Unless otherwise 
directed by the President under section 6A of 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act, as amended by subsection (a), the 
designation of a National Defense Stockpile 
Manager in effect on the day before the date 
of the enactment of this Act shall remain in 
effect until the individual so designated 
ceases to hold the office held by the individ- 
ual at the time of the designation. 

SEC. 3204. AUTHORIZED USES OF STOCKPILE TRANS- 
ACTION FUND 

Section 9(5/(2) of the Strategic and Criti- 
cal Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98h(b)(2)) is amended by striking out sub- 
paragraph (F). 

SEC. 3205. DEADLINE FOR ANNUAL MATERIALS PLAN 

Section 11(b) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act (50 U.S.C. 98h- 
2(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The President” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Not later than Febru- 
ary 15 of each year, the President"; and 

(2) by striking out “each year, at the time 
that the Budget is submitted to Congress 
pursuant to section 1105 of title 31, United 
States Code, for the next fiscal year, ”. 

SEC. 3206. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 

(a) CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE ACTION.— 
Section 5(a)(2) of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpiling Act (50 U.S.C. 
98d(a)(2)) is amended by striking out “or 
until” in the first sentence and all that fol- 
lows through “proposed transaction”. 

(b) SECTION HEADING.—Such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting before section 13 (50 U.S.C. 
98h-4) the following: 

"IMPORTATION OF STRATEGIC AND CRITICAL 
MATERIALS" 

(с) SURPLUS Worps.—Section 13 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, on and 
after January 1, 1972, the" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The”. 

TITLE III—CIVIL DEFENSE 
SEC. 3301. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION 

There is authorized to be а; 
ated $134,806,000 for fiscal year 1988 for the 
purpose of carrying out the Federal Civil De- 
Sense Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App 2251 et seq.). 
SEC. 3302. WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS FOR FAILURE OR 

REFUSAL TO PARTICIPATE IN SIMULAT- 
ED NUCLEAR ATTACK EXERCISE 

Funds available to the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency for fiscal years 1987 
and 1988 for obligation under the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 may not be with- 
held or withdrawn on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act from any State or any 
other entity on the basis of the failure or re- 
fusal of such State or other entity to partici- 
pate in a simulated nuclear attack exercise. 
Any such funds withheld from payment to a 
State or other entity before the date of the 
enactment of this Act on such basis shall be 
paid to such State or other entity, as the 
case may be, at the earliest practicable date 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

From the Committee on Armed Services, 
for consideration of the entire House bill 
апа Senate amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference, unless otherwise 
restricted: 

LES ASPIN, 


MELVIN PRICE, 
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SAMUEL STRATTON, 
BILL NICHOLS, 

Dan DANIEL, 

О.М. MONTGOMERY, 
Pat ScHROEDER, 
BEVERLY BYRON, 
NICHOLAS MAVROULES, 


CCLOSKEY, 
GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN, 
Tommy F. ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM L. DICKINSON, 


As additional conferees from the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence, for 
consideration of matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee under clause 2 of 


rule XLVIII: 
LOUIS STOKES, 
ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
Dick CHENEY, 

As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, for consideration of 
secs. 828, 856, 857, 858, and 2818 of the 
Senate amendment and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: 

DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Sam M. GIBBONS, 

Ер JENKINS, 

THOMAS J. DOWNEY, 


As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for consideration of 
sec. 833 of the House bill, and secs. 234, 801, 
811, 817, 849, 852, 854, and 863 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications committed 
to conference: 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Gus YATRON, 

STEVE SOLARZ, 
HOWARD L. BERMAN, 

As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for consideration of 
secs. 321, 331, 332, 333, 728, 820, 826, 828, 
829, 831, 835, 841, 842, 850, 851, 855, and 856 
of the Senate amendment, and modifica- 
tions committed to conference: 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Gus YATRON, 


As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for consideration of 
secs. 827, 833, and 862 of the Senate amend- 
ment, and modifications committed to con- 
ference: 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
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Gus YATRON, 
Dan Mica, 

BILL BROOMFIELD, 
OLYMPIA SNOWE, 

As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, for consideration of 
sec. 825 of the House bill, and secs. 835 and 
841 of the Senate amendment, and modifi- 
cations committed to conference: 

PETER W. RODINO, 
WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, Jr., 
BILL McCOLLUM, 

CLAY SHAW, 

As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Small Business, for consideration of 
sec. 840 of the Senate amendment, and 
modifications committed to conference: 

JOHN J. LAFALCE, 
JosEPH M. McDADE, 

As exclusive conferees, solely for consider- 
ations of secs. 117, 206(eX2), 206(eX13), 
221(а), 224, 247, 812, 3113(а), and 3135 oz 
the House bill, and secs. 231, 233, 235, 864, 
865, and 3114 of the Senate amendment, 
and modifications committed to conference: 

LES ASPIN, 

NICHOLAS MAVROULES, 
Dave McCURDY, 

D.M. HERTEL, 

JOHN M. SPRATT, JT., 
FRANK MCCLOSKEY, 
Dante B. FASCELL, 
JOSEPH J. SOLARZ, 
HOWARD L. BERMAN, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 


WILLIAM L. "DICKINSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RAMM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 

THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House 
and the Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1748) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1988 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, for military construc- 
tion, and for defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy, to prescribe personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1988 for the Armed 
Forces, to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1989 for certain specified activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, submit the following joint 
statement to the House and the Senate in 
explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the managers and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the House bill after the 
enacting clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
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House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the 
Senate amendment, and the substitute 
agreed to in conference are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, conforming 
changes made necessary by agreements 
reached by the conferees, and minor draft- 
ing and clarifying changes. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE ACTION 


The conferees recommend authorizations 
for the National defense functions of the 
Government (budget function 050) for fiscal 
year 1988 based upon two alternative levels 
of new budget authority as contained in the 
Budget Resolution. In providing $296 billion 
for National Defense, the budget resolution 
reserved $7 billion for National Defense, the 
budget resolution reserved $7 billion of that 
sum from availability for appropriation 
pending enactment of certain deficit reduc- 
tion legislation, leaving a level of $289 bil- 
lion available for appropriation. 

The “conference agreement” character- 
ized in this statement of managers is based 
upon an overall level of $296 billion, and the 
“contingent level” is based on an overall 
level of $289 billion. 

As provided in section 3, the “conference 
agreement” figures apply unless, as of the 
date of the enactment of the conference 
report, legislation has not been enacted that 
causes the Congress to provide for new 
budget authority for the national defense 
function in an amount greater than $289 bil- 
lion. For example, under the Budget Resolu- 
tion, enactment of certain tax and reconcili- 
ation legislation would cause the new 
budget authority to be increased to $296 bil- 
lion. At the time for the conferees complet- 
ed action it was not clear if an agreement 
would be reached, and whether that agree- 
ment would include tax and reconciliation 
legislation, that would cause the Congress 
to provide for a level for defense greater 
than $289 billion. However, the conferees 
intend that any agreement that is reached 
and is subsequently enacted in any form will 
result in the “conference agreement” level 
of authorization applying. However, until 
such legislation is enacted, the “contingent 
level” would be in effect. 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


The conferees recommend authorization 
for the Department of Defense for procure- 
ment, research and development, test and 
evaluation, operation and maintenance, 
working capital funds, military construc- 
tion, family housing, and for civil defense 
that total $213.7 billion. This figure is $11.7 
billion below the President’s request, $3.9 
billion below the Senate amendment, and 
$9.2 billion above the House bill. 

The conferees have agreed to authoriza- 
tions for the Department of Energy Nation- 
al Security programs that total $7.827 bil- 
lion. This figure is $223 million below the 
President’s budget request, $23 million 
below the Senate amendment, and $9 mil- 
lion below the House bill. 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


At the contingent level the conferees re- 
comment authorizations for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for procurement, research 
and development, test and evaluation, oper- 
ation and maintenance, working capital 
funds, military construction, family hous- 
ing, and for civil defense that total $207.6 
billion. This figure is $17.8 billion below the 
President’s request, $10 billion below the 
Senate amendment, and $3.1 billion above 
the House bill. 
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The conferees have agreed to authoriza- 
tions for the Department of Energy Nation- 
al Security programs that total $7.827 bil- 
lion. This figure is $223 million below the 
President’s budget request, $23 million 
below the Senate amendment, and $9 billion 
below the House bill. 


CONFORMING TO THE BUDGET RESOLUTION 


The conferees have included a provision 
(sec. 4) that would limit appropriations 
made pursuant to authorizations in the bill 
so that the total for new budget authority 
and for outlays for the national defense 
function (function 050) do not exceed the 
levels specified in the Budget Resolution for 
fiscal year 1988. (The budget resolution pro- 
vides for budget authority of $296 billion 
and outlays of $289.5 billion—the “confer- 
ence agreement"—and for budget authority 
of $289 billion and outlays of $283.6 billion— 
the "contingent level".) Specifically at the 
"conference agreement” appropriations 
would be limited to $295.9 billion or to such 
lessor amount п to limit new out- 
lays to $172.9 billion, and at the “contingent 
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level” appropriations would be limited to 
$288.9 billion or to such lessor amount nec- 
essary to limit new outlays to $167 billion. 
(These figures differ from those in the 
budget resolution only because there are a 
few accounts in the defense function not au- 
thorized in this bill and because a large por- 
tion of the outlays in the defense function 
result from appropriations made in prior 
years.) 
EXPIRATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1989 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
802) that would provide that authorizations 
for appropriations in the bill would be effec- 
tive only with respect to appropriations 
made during the current session of Con- 
gress. The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend direct authori- 
zations for fiscal year 1989, under both the 
“conference agreement" and the “сопбіп- 
gent level", totaling $144.1 billion and have 
included a provision (sec. 5) that would pro- 
vide that authorizations for fiscal year 1989 
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expire at the end of the current session of 
Congress unless appropriations are enacted 
during this session of Congress. 


SUMMARY TABLE OF AUTHORIZATIONS 


The defense authorization bill provides 
authorizations for appropriations but does 
not provide budget authority. Budget au- 
thority is provided in appropriations bills. 

In order to relate the conference recom- 
mendation to the budget resolution, matters 
in addition to the dollar authorizations con- 
tained in the bill must be taken into ac- 
count, A number of programs in the defense 
function are authorized permanently, or in 
certain instances, authorized in other 
annual legislation. In addition the authori- 
zation bill establishes personnel levels and 
includes a number of legislative provisions 
affecting military compensation. 

The table below E authoriza- 
tions included in the bill for fiscal year 1988 
and, in addition, summarizes the implication 
of the conference action for the budget 
totals for National Defense (Budget Func- 
tion 050). 
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1986 House Senate BA BA 
President's Passed Passed Implication Implication 
Request AuthorizationAuthorizationAuthorization of Authorization of 5 
Authorisation Conference Conference Contingent Contingent 
Agreement Agreement Level Level 
Department of Defense, Military 
(subfunction 051) 
Total, Militery Personnel 77,490.0 77,109.0 
Procurement 
Aray: 
Aircraft. 2,474.0 2,703.1 2,805.9 2,864.7 2,864.7 2,786.6 2,786.6 
Missiles........ 2,458.5 2,270.2 2,412.9 2,425.9 2.425.9 2,355.9 2,355.9 
Weapons and tracked combat vehicles... 3,152.5 3,345.7 3,410.4 3,435.1 3,435.1 3,435.1 3,435.1 
Аавмпвісіопа.......................... .. 2,194.3 2,238.8 2,131.2 2,397.9 2,397.9 2.215.6 2.215.6 
Other procurement...... . 5,870.9 5,071.9 5,522.2 5,494.5 5.494.5 5.478.2 5.478.2 
Total, Агву................ ........ 16,150.1 15,629.8 16,282.6 16,618.1 16,618.1 16,271.4 16.271.4 
Navy: 
Аїгога®*........... vive eee vere TT 9,924.9 9,253.2 9,562.6 9,605.0 9,605.0 8,610.1 8,616.1 
Weapons procurement...... e e sees sees 6,502.3 5,615.8 7 6.219.5 5.989.0 5,989.0 5,857.0 5,857.0 
Shipbuilding and солуегвіоп........... 11,065.4 9,924.0 10,081.5 9,530.4 9,530.4 9,530.4 9.530.4 
Other procurement.........- . 4,983.8 4,901.8 4,967.6 5,321.6 5,321.6 5,207.1 5,207.1 
Procurement, Marine Corps.. 1,402.4 1,286.2 1,378.4 1,333.6 1,333.6 1,330.5 1.330.5 
Total, a .... 33.878.8 31.180.9 32.209.7 31.779.6 31,779.6 30,535.2 30,535.2 
Air Force: 
Aircraft... .. 14,191.4 11,557.8 13,754.9 13,224.3 13,224.3 12,689.3 12,689.3 
1041... 9.772. 7 7.296. 3 9,137.5 7,513.5 7.513.5 7,229.9 7,229.9 
Other procurement........... T 8.570.5 8.350.9 8,210.8 8,422.9 8,422.9 6,243.5 8,243.5 
Section 110(c) PAVE TIE . ... 95.8 95.8 95.8 50.0 50.0 
Total, Air rere 32.54.5 27.300.8 31.103.2 29.256.5 29.256.5 28,212.7 28,212.7 
National Guard and Reserve Equipment.... 0.0 596.5 300.0 703.0 703.0 638.0 638.0 
Defense адепсіеа........................ 1,292.4 1.240.3 1.276.9 1.293.3 1.293.3 1,286.4 1.288. 4 
Defense Production t. 0.0 30.8 30.8 
DoD Chemical Demiliterization Progras... 67.4 369.1 87.4 125.1 125.1 125.1: 125.1 
Total, procures ent 83.943. 3 76.337. 3 61,259.86 79.775.7 79,806.5 77.070.8 77.101.6 
Research. Development, Test and Evaluation 
агау..:.:........... . 5,511.2 4,556.5 5,474.5 5.281.0 5.281.0 5.204.3 5.204.3 
Navy (and Marine Corps) 10,490.4 7,857.2 10,268.7 9.947.2 9.947.2 9.639.0 9,639.0 
Bir rere 18.623.4 15,810.2 16.346.6 16,862.0 16,862.0 15,114.6 15.114.6 
Defense agencies 8,811.5 7,372.8 8,417.0 8,145.2 8.145.2 8,060.6 8,060.6 
Director, Test and Evaluation......... 178.2 193.6 178.2 184.7 184.7 173.5 173.5 
Director, Operational Test and Eval... 104.2 91.2 104.2 91.2 91.2 91.2 91.2 
Lincoln Laboratory Isprovements....... 135.0 135.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Total, I. b. 1. G. ЕСС 43,718.9 36,016.6 40,924.2 40,511.2 40,511.2 38,283.2 38,283.2 
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Operation and Maintenance 


Aru 6656657006 


Нату......... ‚]ͤU—U—U— [333 


Marine Corps 


Defense адепсіев........................ 
Aray Кевегте............................ 
Navy Вевегуе........ 
Marine Corps Reserve 


Air Force Кевегуе...................... . 
Army National Guard............. ......гш» 
Air Force National бчагд4................ 


National Board for the promotion of 
rifle practice..... 


Claims. реѓепае............. "T 
Court of Military Appeals.......... PINE 
Pan American Gesees e isis өф өө өзө ө ө 


Foreign Currency Fluctuations, Defense.. 


Other 1едізіасіоп............... "— 
Envirnmental restoration 
Military Health Care..... cowed 
CHAMPUS Catastrophic Сар for Retirees... 
Humanitarian Азвї1вїапсе................. 

Total. OMM... eis 9 05е еее әве . 


Working Cepital Funds 


Army stock fung TIT 
Navy stock fund 
Air Force stock fund...... ............. 
Defense stock fund..... ` .. 


Total, Working Capital Funds........ 


Other 
Sec. 4-Compliance with Budget Resolution 
Appropriation to рау с1аів.............. 
Procurement Technical Assistance........ 
Allowance for civilian pay............ ie 


Subtotal, Other 


1988 


President's 
Request 
Authorisation 


22,120.4 
25,652.86 
1,918.4 
21,325.3 
7,602.9 
879.1 
957.1 
71.4 
1.018.3 
1,862.2 
1,973.0 


4.1 


273.6 


3.5 


20.0 


402.8 


0.0 


86,084.7 


263.2 
404.4 
326.0 
207.6 


1.201.2 


504.6 


20,662.0 
23,787.2 
1,875.1 
19,894.5 
7.330.3 
855.8 
951.2 
70.3 
1,020.5 
1,696.6 
1,984.2 


4.1 
193.6 
3.5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
392.8 
2.116.8 


10.0 


83.048.3 


193.2 
329.4 
226.0 
132.6 


661.2 


0.8 
7.0 
9.0 


7.8 


Senate 
Passed 
AuthorizationAuthorizationAuthorization 


21,691.3 
25,088.2 
1.900.0 
20.979.7 
7,393.6 
872.2 
940.8 
69.0 
1,010.4 
1,849.7 
1,969.0 


4.1 


198.6 
3.5 


402.8 


13.0 


84,385.6 


236.9 
364.0 
293.4 
186.9 


1,081.2 


7.5 
756.9 


764.4 


Conference 
Agreement 


21,540.7 
24.864.0 
1,887.5 
20,730.1 
7,424.9 
862.2 
947.6 
70.3 
1,014.1 
1,883.6 
1,980.2 


4.1 


193.6 
3.5 


392.8 


13.0 


83.811.9 


215.1 
346.7 
259.7 
159.8 


981.2 


(3.036.6) 


(3,036.6) 
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BA BA 
Isplication Implication 
of Authorization of 
Conference Contingent Contingent 
Agreement Level Level 
21,540.7 21.367.9 21.367.9 
24,864.0 24.620.4 24,620.% 
1,887.5 1,875.1 1,875.1 
20,730.1 20,452.4 20,452.4 
7,424.9 7,387.5 7,387.5 
862.2 862.2 862.2 
947.6 940.8 940.8 
70.3 69.0 69.0 
1,014.1 1,013.9 1,013.9 
1,883.6 1,868.6 1,868.6 
1.980. 2 1.977.4 1.977.4 
0.0 0.0 
4.1 4.1 4.1 
193.6 193.6 193.6 
3.5 3.5 3.5 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
392.8 392.8 392.8 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
13.0 13.0 13.0 
83,811.9 83,042.0 83,042.0 
215.1 193.2 193.2 
346.7 329.4 329.4 
259.7 226.0 226.0 
159.8 132.6 132.6 
981.2 881.2 881.2 
(3.036.6) (3,553.3) (3,553.3) 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
(3,036.6) (3,553.3) (3,553.3) 
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1988 House Senate BA BA 
President's Passed Passed Implication Implication 
Request AuthorizationAuthorizationAuthorisation of Authorization of 
Authorization Conference Conference Contingent Contingent 
Agreement Agreement Level Level 
Military Construction 
Armey............ «эө өө зө ө PPP 1,182.1 914.9 1,004.2 1,032.8 1,263.4 974.3 1,204.9 
Navy/Marine Corps....... Ses We HT X (e a. 1,810.1 1,340.7 1,665.5 1,447.5 1,481.4 1,407.0 1,440.9 
Ar Ғогсе............................... 1.465. 9 1.143. 9 1.288. 6 1,251.4 1,266.4 1,167.3 1,182.4 
Defense agencies Sain é 851.7 502.6 756.8 556.4 563.9 509.7 517.2 
Army National Очагд..................... 170.4 164.3 165.0 177.3 177.3 177.3 177.3 
Air National quer gg. ... 160.8 126.5 153.2 141.1 141.1 141.1 141.1 
Army Reserve...... 95.1 95.1 88.1 88.1 88.1 88.1 88.1 
73.7 67.6 68.7 68.7 68.7 68.7 68.7 
79.3 67.4 74.3 74.3 74.3 74.3 74.3 
396.0 396.0 386.0 386.0 386.0 386.0 386.0 
Total, military construction........ 6.305.1 4,819.0 5,650.4 5,223.5 5,510.6 4,993.9 5,280.9 
Family Housing 
r 1,738.7 1,590.7 1,669.7 1,573.5 1.570.7 1,559.5 1,556.7 
N 799.0 778.7 733.0 769.7 767.9 736.7 734.9 
Air Force...... AEH ‘ 926.5 846.5 912.5 658.3 856.9 835.5 834.1 
Defense agencies á 19.7 20.7 19.7 20.7 20.7 20.7 20.7 
Homeowners Assistance Fund, Defense..... 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 5.8 2.8 5.8 
Total. family houmsing............... 3.486.7 3.239.4 3.337.7 3,225.0 3,222.0 3,155.2 3.152.2 
Total. MILCON and Family Housing.... 9.791.9 8,058.4 B.988.2 8.448.5 8,732.6 8,149.0 8,433.1 
Enacted іп prior үвагв.................. 0.0 (725.8) (725.8) 


Total, Department of Defense, Military.. 225,244.6 204,349.6 217,403.4 210.491.9 287,571.0 203,872.9 280,571.0 


Total, Department of Energy National \ 
Security Programs............ — 8,050.0 7.836.1 7.849.4 7.826.9 7.826.9 7.826.9 7.826.9 


Other Defense Related Activities 
Isubfunction 054) 


Intelligence Community Staff 0.0 24.3 24.3 
Civil Defense (ҒЕМА).............. . 154.8 134.8 134.8 134.8 311.6 134.8 311.6 
CIA Retirement Fung 0.0 134.7 134.7 
Selective Service ........ 0.0 26.5 26.5 
Aid to the Contras..... “Ж КҮ eT eee 0.0 105.0 105.0 
Total, Other Defense Related Activities. 154.8 134.8 134.8 134.8 602.1 134.8 602.1 

Grand total..... s... as sv. 233,449.4 212.320.4 225,387.6 218,453.6 296,000.0 211,834.6 289,000.0 


Total outlay ітріісабіоп................ 289,500.0 283,600.0 
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DIVISION A—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


TITLE I-PROCUREMENT 
DEFENSE WIDE ISSUES 
CHEMICAL DETERRENT PROGRAM 
Chemical demilitarization 


The budget request contained authoriza- 
tion of $87.4 million, including operations 
and maintenance, and research and develop- 
ment for the chemical demilitarization pro- 
gram. Further, the fiscal year 1987 supple- 
mental request included $250 million for 
procurement and $250 million for military 
construction. 

The House bill would authorize $389.1 mil- 
lion for the chemical demilitarization pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1988. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $87.4 million 
for the program. 

The House bill contains a provision (sec. 
112) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense by February, 1988 to issue the final 
Programmatic Environmental Impact State- 
ment. Obligation of the fiscal year 1988 
funds would be restricted until the Secre- 
tary of Defense certifies that the demilitari- 
zation plan has been revised to include (1) a 
program for the evaluation of alternate dis- 
posal technologies and selection of such 
technology, (2) full-scale operational verifi- 
cation of the technology or technologies se- 
lected after the evaluation program, and (3) 
maximum protection for the public. The 
Secretary of Defense would be required by 
March, 1988 to submit an alternate demili- 
tarization plan incorporating these criteria, 
and to specify any revised schedule or fund- 
ing requirements necessary to meet these 
requirements. This, however, should not re- 
strict parallel or concurrent development of 
competing technologies. Finally, the Secre- 
tary of Defense would be directed to con- 
duct an ongoing program of surveillance 
and assessment of the condition of the ex- 
isting chemical weapons stockpile. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 142) with only minor 
technical differences. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
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Consistent with this provision and exist- 
ing law, the conferees agreed to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1988 that would not 
prejudice or predetermine the Secretary's 
decision prior to the submission of an alter- 
nate demilitarization plan. The conferees 
encourage the Secretary of Defense to re- 
quest & reprogramming if necessary at the 
time of submission of such plan. As a result, 
the conferees agreed to authorize $125.1 
million for the chemical demilitarization 
program. 

Binary chemical munitions 


The budget request contained a total of 
$25 million, $14.8 million in Air Force Other 
Procurement and $10.2 million in Navy 
Other Procurement, to complete low-rate 
initial production of a small quantity of the 
Bigeye bomb in fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would delete all funds for 
Bigeye in fiscal year 1988. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $5 million for 
initial production of the Bigeye. 

The Senate recedes. 

The conferees were advised that the inter- 
ruption in the Bigeye operational testing 
program will delay certification of the 
Bigeye in accordance with previous congres- 
sional direction. Therefore, the conferees 
agreed to the deletion of the production 
funds in the expectation that the money 
will not be required in fiscal year 1988. The 
conferees take this action without prejudice 
towards the Bigeye program or any future 
decision concerning production of the 
Bigeye bomb. 

The conferees agreed to the importance of 
a long-range delivery capability for binary 
munitions and agreed to transfer the $5 mil- 
lion deleted from the Bigeye program to the 
Secretary of Defense to pursue research and 
development of long-range stand-off chemi- 
cal delivery systems. 

The following table summarizes the con- 
ferees' recommendations with respect to the 
binary munitions production program. 
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BINARY MUNITIONS PROCUREMENT SUMMARY 
[In millions of dollars) 
"EE 
йет 1988 ? 
тәй ышы шы тей шю 


593 $33 593 


1 $5.0 million transferred to RDT&E for of standoff 
5 study of long range 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
117) that would prohibit the removal of ex- 
isting U.S. chemical munitions currently 
stored in Europe unless they are replaced 
with binary chemical munitions stored on 
the soil of at least one European member 
nation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to include a provi- 
sion (sec. 126) that would modify the House 
language. Specifically, section 126 would re- 
flect congressional support for policy that 
would link the removal and replacement of 
existing chemical munitions in Europe with 
binary chemical weapons. 

This revision would not require such re- 
placement. Nonetheless, it is the judgment 
of the conferees that it is essential to main- 
tain an adequate and modern chemical 
weapon deterrent in NATO. Absent a treaty 
banning chemical weapons, it should, there- 
fore, be the policy of the United States gov- 
ernment that removal of the existing chemi- 
cal deterrent in NATO should be accompa- 
nied by the stationing of binary chemical 
weapons in the least one European member 
nation of NATO. 

The conferees further agreed that such 
policy should not apply to the removal of 
the existing unitary chemical weapons from 
Europe in a national security emergency in- 
volving contingencies outside NATO, or to 
the removal of unitary chemical weapons 
2 Europe to protect public health and 

ety. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


CHEM AGENTS AND MUNITIONS DESTRUCTION, DEF 


О OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, . 10,200 * 94,100 
1 RESEARCH AND ПЕУЕ(ОРМЕНТ..................... 8,000 — 11,500 
2 РЕОСИАЕМЕНТ.................................. 19,500 — 19,500 
3 MILITARY CONSTRUCTION. cies . -- o 
TOTAL, CHEM AGENTS AND MUNITIONS DESTRUCTIO 87,400 389,100 87,400 37,700 125,100 37,700 125.100 o 


-“-“““-«-““-е-.-“.--.-..-...-...................................................................................................-.................................................... 
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AUTHORIZATION QUANTITIES 

The conferees understand that in certain 
instances favorable contract prices would 
have allowed the services to buy more of an 
item than authorized in the report tables 
accompanying the Defense authorization 
bill. The conferees were requested to consid- 
er removing such constraints when appro- 
priate to do so. 

The conferees agree that if certain criteria 
are met, the services should be permitted to 
procure greater quantities of an item as 
long as those quantities can be acquired 
within the dollar authorization established 
in the report for that line item. Accordingly, 
numerical ceilings established in the report 
may be exceeded and additional quantities 
of an item procured if: 

(1) the additional items can be procured 
without exceeding the line dollar authoriza- 
tion established for that item; 

(2) funding is derived from savings from 
that line item; 

(3) the purchase of additional items would 
not exceed established inventory objectives; 

(4) the program for the item is stable and 
mature; and 

(5) no provision in law or report language 
states to the contrary. 

FMU-139 ELECTRONIC FUZE 


The conferees support efforts to provide 
fair competition for procurement of defense 
articles wherever feasible. However, in an 
era of shrinking defense budgets, the con- 
ferees are concerned about the creation of 
production capacity beyond that required 
for adequate competition. In the case of the 
FMU-139 electronic bomb fuze, for exam- 
ple, some question exists as to whether 
future procurements will approach the com- 
bined production capacity of the producers 
in place and competing for contracts. There- 
fore, the conferees direct that the Secretary 
of Defense present rationale and supporting 
analysis to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives before contracting for additional ca- 
pacity for the production of FMU-139 fuzes. 

REMOTELY PILOTED VEHICLES (RPV) 


The budget request contained $38.8 mil- 
lion for Navy short range systems and $49.3 
million for an Army Intelligence/Electronic 
Warfare RPV. 

The House bill would deny the requested 
amounts by each of the services and would 
authorize $45.4 million in a Procurement, 
Defense Agencies account for the procure- 
ment of a non-developmental item (NDI) 
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system to meet the requirements of all serv- 
ices. The Senate bill authorized the request- 
ed programs. 

The conferees agree that there is a lack of 
focused management within the Depart- 
ment of Defense for Remotely Piloted Vehi- 
cles and that the services are pursuing pro- 
grams and technologies which should be 
merged to avoid duplication and ensure cost 
effective approaches to fielding expeditious- 
ly a needed capability for the conventional 
forces. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $45.4 
million for procurement of a short-range 
RPV system to meet all service needs. The 
conferees authorize the funds in the Pro- 
curement, Defense Agencies account and 
expect the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Command, Control Communications 
and Intelligence to provide the management 
oversight for а DOD family of non-lethal 
RPVs. 

T-700 ENGINE COMPETITION 


The Army and Navy both have expressed 
their intention to procure future buys of T- 
700 Class helicopter engines competitively. 
Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment would support the services’ commit- 
ment to full and fair competition and in- 
clude directions to that effect. 

The conferees direct that the acquisition 
program for the T-700 engine be structured 
such that not less than 50 percent of the ag- 
gregate cost of engines procured over the 
life of the program subsequent to the first 
two years be manufactured in the United 
States. In order to protect defense prepared- 
ness, every part in the selected engine must 
be capable of being manufactured in the 
United States. In evaluating the competitive 
options for selecting the engine, the depart- 
ment should consider the total cost of intro- 
ducing the engine into DOD inventories, not 
just the initial unit prices of the engines. 

The House recedes. 

LONG-RANGE ARMY ACQUISITION PLANS 


Last year, the conferees directed the Sec- 
retary of the Army to undertake a compre- 
hensive review of its acquisition plans for 
major combat weapons. The Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives examined the Army’s road 
map for major combat systems and objected 
to the Army’s plan to terminate or reduce 
significantly most of the production of their 
major combat systems several years before 
the next generation of follow-on equipment 
would be entering production. As a result, 
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the conferees chose to provide additional 
funds above the requested levels for pro- 
curement of five primary combat systems. 

In light of the continued need to improve 
U.S. conventional defenses, the conferees 
expect the Department of Defense to ensure 
that sufficient resources are provided for 
continued production of U.S, Army combat 
equipment beyond fiscal year 1988. 

To ensure that production is sustained, 
the conferees agreed to authorize funds for 
several Army programs in fiscal year 1989. 
The Senate committee report (S. Rept. 100- 
57) contained a recommendation that the 
department provide sufficient resources to 
the Army to attain certain force moderniza- 
tion objectives. The conferees support this 
guidance. 

Because these actions redirect the Army’s 
present priorities, the conferees direct the 
Secretary of the Army to re-evaluate the 
Army's total requirements and submit a re- 
vised master plan at the time of submission 
of fiscal year 1989 request. 


DEPLETED URANIUM PENETRATORS 

In report language (H. Rept. 100-58) ac- 
companying H.R. 1748, the fiscal year 1988 
Defense authorization bill, the House 
Armed Services Committee addressed the 
requirement for break out of procurement 
of depleted uranium penetrators for ammu- 
nition. The committee recommended that 
procurement of the penetrator should be 
broken out, procured competitively from at 
least two sources and furnished to the con- 
tractors directly by the United States gov- 
ernment. 

Certain restrictions would apply, however. 
The breakout acquisition plan would be ap- 
plicable only if the Secretary of Defense 
certified that such action (1) would not 
result in any increased costs to the govern- 
ment for the ammunition round in question 
and (2) the manufacturer of the round war- 
rants the performance of the full up round. 

The Senate report (S. Rept. 100-57) ac- 
companying S. 1174, the fiscal year 1988 de- 
fense authorization bill, did not address the 
issue. 

Subsequent to the issuance of both the 
House and Senate reports the Department 
of the Army, as single manager for ammuni- 
tion, issued a policy statement on August 17, 
1987 regarding the acquisition of depleted 
uranium penetrators. The conferees endorse 
the Army’s decision to maintain two produc- 
ers in the production base for all rounds 
containing depleted uranium penetrators. 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


РҮ 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIPFERENCE 
1ТЕМ ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


А1АСААРТ.................. ТТР 2,473,959 2,703.124 2.805,859 390,708 2.864.667 312,623 2,786,582 (78,065) 
MISSILES....... ( —*—*ͤ .2......» ..... 2.458,466 2,270,175 2,412,928 (32,591) 2,425,875 (102,591) 2,355,875 179,000) 
3.152.537 3,345,737 3,410,437 282,600 3,435,137 282,600 3,435,137 0 


2,194,275 2,238,808 2.131.239 203,663 2.397.938 21,363 2.215,638 (182,300) 
9ТИЕА..................................... " 5,870,860 5,071,920 5,522,163 (376,356) 5,494,504 (392,656) 5,476,204 116,300) 


TOTAL, I Nꝶ . 16,150,097 15.629.764 16,282,626 468,024 16,618,121 121.339 16,271,436 (346,685) 


——— — — ——— x — ыыы ыыы 


AIRCRAFT......... m nm ........ 9,924,883 9.253.177 9,562,607 (319,896) 9,604,987 (1,314,765) 6,610,118 (994,869) 
WEAPONS. .... ...... 4....... m ...... 6,502,332 5.815,815 6,219,532 (513,309) 5,989,023 (645,309) 5,857,023 (132,000) 
5ИІР5......... ТТТТТТТТТТТТІТІІТТТІТІІТІІ .. 11,065,355 9,923,955 10,081,455 (1,534,928) 9,530,427 (1,534,928) 9,530,427 9 
ОТНЕЯ........................ ..х....в” T 4,983,827 4,901,766 4,967,626 337,765 5,321,592 223,276 5.207,103 (114,489) 
.. 1.402.440 1,286,195 1,378,440 168,865) 1,333,575 (71,894) 1,330,546 (3.029) 


TOTAL. NAVY............................ 33.878.837 31,180,908 32,209,660 (2.099.233) 31.779.604 (3,343,620) 30,535,217 (1,244,387) 


AIRCRAFT.......... nw——————— . 14.191.371 11.557,844 13,754,873 (967.040) 13,224,331 11,502,040) 12.669.331 (535,000) 
9.772.693 7.296.259 9.137.539 (2,259,149) 7,513,544 12,542,831) 7,229,862 (283,682) 
8,570,482 8,350,872 8,210,782 (147.616) 8.422.866 (326.978) 6.243.504 (179,362) 

--- 95,600 --- 95,800 95,800 50,000 50,000 (45,800) 


TOTAL, AIR FORCE.............. — 2 32,534,546 27.300.775 31,103,194 (3.278.005) 29,256,541 (4,322,649) 28.212.697 (1,043,644) 


rrr n————————————————————ÓÓ————^(( ^^ ———————————————————————— 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT......... --- 596,500 300,000 703,000 703,000 638,000 638,000 (65,000) 
DEFENSE АСЕМСІЕ5..... ....... ......е-ш- eer 1,292,391 1,240,269 1.276.691 921 1.293.312 14,020) 1.266.371 (4.941) 
CHEMICAL AGENTS AND MUNITIONS DESTRUCTION.... 87,400 389,100 87,400 37,700 125,100 37,700 125,100 о 


TOTAL РЕОСЧИКЕМЕНТ................... $a y ada e 83,943,271 76,337,316 81,259,771 (4,167,593) 79,775,678 16,872,450) 77,070,821 (2,704,857) 


“““--««««««««---«-----.---«...-----«----.---------«--.-----------.---...-..................... ““--“---“--------------....-----.-.------... 
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AIRCRAFT, ARMY The Senate amendment would authorize of aircraft in fiscal year 1988 at the contin- 
сте $2,805.9 million for Army aircraft. gent level. 
The conferees agreed to authorize $2,864.7 Specific program authorizations are de- 


The budget request contained $2,474.0 million for procurement of Army aircraft in wing 
million for procurement of Army aircraft in fiscal year 1988. чир eee каме. 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- The conferees recommend a total authori- 
thorize $2,703.1 million for Army aircraft. zation of $2,786.6 million for procurement 


(62 34) 11-68-О 690-16 


LINE 


ory 


ory 


ҒҰ 1988 


SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST 


ory AMOUNT 


ory 


RECOMMENDAT ION 


ory 


ory 


оту 


DIFFERENCE 
ory AMOUNT 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


AIRCRAFT 


FIXED WING 

GOLDEN KNIGHTS REPLACEMENT AIRCRAFT...... 
C-20 AIRCRAFT............ western 
С-12 CARGO А1ЙР1АМЕ................. .......-. 


CESSNA SKYLANE......... 
RC-12D RECON AIRPLANE..... .. 44%4%.......»- 


ROTARY 

ЕМ-60А HELICOPTER (QUICKFIX) (МҰР)........... 
EH-60^ HELICOPTER (QUICKFIX) (MYP) (AP-CY)... 
АН-64 ATTACK HELICOPTER (АРАСМЕ)|............. 
АН-64 ATTACK HELICOPTER (APACHE) (АР-СҰ)..... 
UH-60 (BLACKHAWK) (МҰР)...................... 
UM-60 (BLACKHAWK) (MYP) (АР-СҮ).............. 


194 
45,452 


20.706 
9.600 
752,785 
36.000 
318.740 
208.400 


2 194 
3 45,452 


E 20,706 
-- 9.600 
90 880.185 
am 40.000 
72 297,820 
-- 208,400 


13,599 


11 


145,415 
36,000 
52,800 


13,599 


(з) (36,065) 


TOTAL, AIRCRAFT..... ГЕ ...... 


1.515,956 


270.300 


234,215 


1,431,771 


MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 
OV-1 SURVEILLANCE AIRPLANE (МОНАЫК).......... 
AIRPLANE, RECON, RU-21H (GR МОр).......... * 


RV-1 RECON AIRPLANE......................... . 


CH-47 CARGO HELICOPTER MODS (MYP)..... ett nnns 
СН-47 CARGO HELICOPTER MODS (MYP) (АР-СҮ).... 
CM-54 CARGO HELICOPTER (ТАЯНЕ)......... ..... 
ОН-58 OBSERVATION HELICOPTER (KIOWA) 


UM-1 UTILITY HELICOPTER |1К00М015)........... 
UM-60 |BLACKHAWK] MODS..... 4%4........... “.... 
ARMY HELICOPTER IMPROVEMENT PROG (АНІР)...... 
ARMY HELICOPTER IMPROVEMENT PROG (АМІР! (AP-C 
МІН ТО AIR STINGER АСЕТ ob. . 
AIRBORNE AVI cs. ä — * 
ASE MODIFICATIONS CLOSE СОМВАТ...... ........ 
MODIFICATIONS UNDER $2.0M (AIRCRAFT)......... 


17,484 


3.174 


78,751 


168,317 
63,600 


78.751 


168,317 
63.600 
27,011 

9,416 
33,798 

149,100 

22,000 


972 


‚= 37,011 
=s 9,416 
= 33.798 
-- 48,100 


-- 972 


90,000 
22,000 


78,751 


163.317 
63,600 


90,000 
22,000 


11,984 
3,174 


78,751 


163,317 
63,600 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS} 


YY 1988 ry 1988 FY 1968 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM KEQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE 1ТЕМ ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


20 АСЕТ Ә%Ы..................................... «е 25.797 =e 25.797 -- 25,797 -- 25.797 -- 25,797 
29 SOF ALACKAPT MODIFICATIONS. iie en nnn -- 121.792 79.792 مە‎ 121.792 (20,092) -- 101.700 [20.0921 ж 101,700 
0 GKOUND PROXIMITY WARNING 5Ұ5................. -- --- -- --- -- --- «= --- -- 


TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF МІНСКАРТ............ 608, 308 668,008 560.308 86,908 695,216 81,408 689,716 (5,500) 


30 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS.........- — 2 ** ج 512.122 مە‎ 477.122 512.122 o — 512,122 o on 512.122 о 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


GROUND SUPPORT AVIONICS 
31 AIRCKAFT SURVIVABILITY EQUIP (МҮР)........... -- 68.592 -- 65,692 -- 65,692 (3.000) -- $5,552 (3,000 + 65,692 
32 AIRCRAFT SURVIVABILITY EQUIP (MYP) [AP-CY)... -- 12,000 -- 12,000 -- 12.000 -- 12,000 -- 12,000 


OTHER SUPPORT 
33 AVIONICS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT. .... — 23,563 «ж 23,563 == 60,063 36.500 — 60,063 == 23.563 (36.500) 


O HELIBORNE C2 СОМ5$01Е......................... — — -- --- -- --- >+ — -- 
О MLS AVIONICS... 
34 COMMON GROUND Е0Ш1РМЕНТ...................... -- 28,125 -- 28.125 e 28.125 -- 28,125 — 28,125 


35 MIR TRAFFIC coπ⁹i no. — 2.865 == 2.0805 s 2,885 — 2,885 -- 2,885 
О SYNTHETIC FLIGHT TRAINING SYSTEMS......... ... — — = === = * w es» ha ssn 
37 INDUSTRIAL РАС1АЛТ1Ё$..................‚..... -- 17.640 = 17,640 — 17,640 — 17,640 -— 17,640 
38 WAR СОНЫМАЫЕВ.............................. — 3.068 s 3.068 — 3,068 — 3,068 ac 3.068 


TOTAL, SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES... . 155.973 152,973 489,473 33,500 189,473 13,000) 152,973 (36,500) 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87 


О PROFIT POLICY CHANGE... 


TOTAL, AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY..... ..... 2,473,999 2,703,124 2,805,059 390,708 2,064,667 312,623 2,786,502 178,065) 


TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS......... = = 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE..........-..- 2.473.959 2,703,124 2,905,859 390.708 2.064.667 312,623 2,786,582 (78,085) 


86666 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


AH-64 (Apache) 

The budget request contained $654.6 mil- 
lion for procurement of 67 AH-64 Apache 
helicopters and no authorization for fiscal 
year 1989 advance procurement. 

The House bill would authorize $752.8 mil- 
lion for 77 AH-64 helicopters and $36.0 mil- 
lion for advance procurement. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $880.2 million 
for 90 AH-64 helicopters and $40.0 million 
for advance procurement. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
108(2)) that would direct that one battalion 
of Apache helicopters be designated for the 
Army National Guard as part of the contin- 
ued modernization initiative. The Senate 
amendment contained no similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $836.1 million for the procurement of 80 
AH-64 (Apache) helicopters and $36.0 mil- 
lion for advance procurement for fiscal year 
1989. The conferees direct the Secretary of 
the Army to designate one battalion for the 
Army National Guard. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $800.0 million for procurement of 
77 AH-64 helicopters at the contingent level. 

The House recedes with an amendment, 


OV-1 surveillance aircraft (Mohawk) 


The budget request contained $17.484 mil- 
lion for modification of the OV-1 surveil- 
lance aircraft, of which $11.3 million was to 
upgrade the UPD-7 radar system of the 
OV-1D aircraft. The House bill authorized 
$6.184 million for the modification program 
and denied the request of $11.3 million for 
the UPD-7 radar upgrade for the OV-1D. 
The Senate amendment authorized the full 
amount requested. 

The conferees agreed to authorize a total 
of $17.5 million. The conferees recommend 
an authorization of $11.984 million at the 
contingency level, of which $5.8 million is to 
initiate the upgrade of the UPD-7 radar. 
The conferees believe that an upgrade for 
all of the requested aircraft may be unwar- 
ranted in light of the proposed E-8A Joint 
STARS program and the authorized moving 
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target indicator upgrade of the TR-1 Ad- 
vanced Synthetic Aperture Radar System. 

The conferees are concerned that the OV- 
1 aircraft is experiencing a high accident 
rate, due in part to the aircraft’s age, and 
believe that alternatives to the OV-1 should 
be considered. 

The conferees request the Army review 
the accident record of the aircraft, assess 
the OV-I's peacetime and wartime capabili- 
ties and present to the Congress a restruc- 
tured aircraft modification schedule which 
reflects an accelerated phase out of the 
older aircraft. The conferees expect the re- 
sults of the review be provided to Congress 
prior to the obligation of fiscal year 1988 
funds for the radar upgrade. 

Army Helicopter Improvement Program 
(AHIP) 

The budget contained no request for con- 
tinuation of the AHIP modification pro- 
gram for the OH-58 scout helicopters and 
$48.1 million to terminate the р 2 

The House bill would authorize $149.1 mil- 
lion for 36 modifications and $22 million for 
advance procurement of fiscal year 1989 
production. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $48.1 million to terminate the pro- 


gram. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
108(b)) that would restrict obligation of the 
advance procurement funds until the Secre- 
tary certifies that operational test results 
indicate the AHIP aircraft is the most cost- 
effective scout helicopter available to the 
Army. The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $138.1 million for the AHIP and $22.0 
million for advance procurement. The con- 
ferees agreed to provision (sec. 111(a)), that 
would restrict obligation of the advance pro- 
curement funds until а certification is pro- 
vided. 

The Senate recedes. 

Special Operations Forces (SOF) aircraft 
modifications 

The budget request contained $121.8 mil- 
lion for the Special Operations Forces 
(SOF) aircraft modification program. 
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The House bill would authorize $79.8 mil- 
lion for the program. The Senate amend- 
ment would authorize the amounts request- 
ed. 

The conferees strongly support the acqui- 
sition of aircraft to perform the long-range 
penetration mission for the special oper- 
ations forces. But, the conferees are con- 
cerned that the Army's program, as struc- 
tured, is too highly concurrent. Thus, the 
conferees direct that of the $101.1 million 
authorized, not more than $43.7 million be 
obligated prior to completion of final assem- 
bly of the prototype. 

Avionics support equipment 

The budget request contained $23.56 mil- 
lion to purchase aviation night vision gog- 
gles. 

The House ЫП would authorize the 
amounts requested. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $60.06 million to accelerate 
by two years the procurement of aviation 
night vision goggles. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $60.06 
million to accelerate the procurement of 
aviation night vision goggles in fiscal year 
1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $23.56 million at the contingent 
level. 

MISSILES, ARMY 
OVERVIEW 

The budget request contained $2,458.5 
million for procurement of Army missiles in 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $2,270.2 million for Army missiles. 
The Senate amendment would authorize 
$2,412.9 million for Army missiles. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $2,425.9 
million for procurement of Army missiles in 
fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $2,355.9 million at the contingent 
level for procurement of missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 ry 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT. ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
OTHER MISSILES 
SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE SYSTEM 
1 122 122 30,189 122 34.189 (4,000) 122 30,169 (4.000) 122 30,169 
z -- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
3 NON LINE OF SIGHT AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM |AP-CY). -- --- -- --- -> mu = к -- «= 
4 AIR DEFENSE SYS НЕЛМҰ............ ........ ... 245 59.391 о 5,000 о 16.891 (245) 159,391) е” о (245) (59.391) -- o 
4% AIR DEFENSE SYS HEAVY (АР-СҮ)................ 33,500 = 33,500 33,500 <. 33.500 
6 OTHER MISSILE SUPPORT.............. ... — 4.505 = 4,505 * 4,505 == 4,505 -- 4,505 
7 PATRIOT(MYP) 715 851.442 715 836,442 715 851.442 (15,000) 715 836,442 (15,000) 715 836,442 
8 PATRIOTIMYP) (АР-СҮ)............... ЖҮТТІТТІГ <. 40.100 -- 40,100 == 40,100 age 40,100 me 40,100 
9 STIWGERIMYP)................... ine eo nn ... 4.200 154.153 4,200 154.153 4.200 154.153 4.200 154,153 4.200 154,153 
10 STINGER(MYP) (АР-СҮ)......................... — 45, -. 45,500 -- 45.500 += 45. 00 -- 45,500 
11 STINGER PEDESTAL МОЙҰТ....................... == 55,833 = 55.633 = 55,833 Bs 55.833 -- 55.633 
AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILE SYSTEM 
12 LASER HELLFIRE ЗҮЗТЕЙ........................ 5.000 168.356 5.000 168,358 5,000 168,358 5,000 168,358 5,000 168,358 
ANTI-TANK/ASSAULT MISSILE SYSTEM 
13 TOM 2 (МҮР)............ — нне 9,416 131.239 9.320 109,039 9,416 131,239 9.416 131,239 9,416 
16 MULTIPLE LAUNCH ROCKET SYSTEM (МҰР).......... 72.000 424,429 72,000 424.429 72.000 436,729 35,000 72,000 459,429 72.000 (35,000) 
17 MULTIPLE LAUNCH ROCKET SYSTEM (MYP) (AP-CY).. -- 22.700 — 0 ae 22.700 122,700) =< о (22.700) -- о 
18 ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM |АТАСМЅ)....... -- 15,125 -- 15.125 = 15,125 == 15,125 -- 15,125 
19 ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM (ATACMS) (AP-CY = 1.600 -- 1.800 ж 1,800 к 1,800 oo 1,800 
5 CLASSIFIED PROGRAM. -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
TOTAL, OTUER НізӘеіе...................... 2.008.764 1,890,473 1,978,564 (32.591) 1,976,173 167,591) 1.941.173 (35,000) 
MODIFICATION OF MISSILES 
MODIFICATIONS 
20 РАТВ10Т.......... Vas ebd. adalah -. 40,000 oo 40,000 ет 40,000 = 40,000 == 40.000 
21 СҢАРАЙЙА!.............. 5232222644 ....ш -- 31.226 -- 31.228 = 31.228 ee 31,228 -- 31,226 
55 35.671 -- 35,671 = 35.671 shi 35,671 -- 35,671 
sa 18.021 se 18,021 = 18,021 май 16,021 -- 18.021 
э» 7.258 k 7,258 T 7,258 m 7.258 -- 7.258 
= 15,338 -- 15,338 ° о ез 15,338 -- 15,338 
-- 9,293 -- 9.293 == 9,293 =” 9.293 -- 9,293 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Fy 1968 КҮ 1986 ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIPFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


TOTAL. MODIFICATION OF МІ5511Е5............ 161,315 161.315 145,977 o 161.315 o 161,315 о 


29 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS..... 1 —U—U—U * 2 — 246,600 == 176.600 مە‎ 246.600 9 == 246,600 (35,000) -- 211,600 (35.000) 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
30 AIR DEFENSE ТАЮСЕТ5.......................... -- 21.363 -- 21.363 -- 21.363 — 21,363 -- 21.363 
31 ITEMS LESS THAN sz o (MISSILES)............. -- 2.140 -- 2.140 -- 2.140 = 2,140 -- 2.140 
32 PRODUCTION BASE 5УРРОИТ...................... -- 11,574 -- 11,574 -- 11,574 -- 11,574 -- 11,574 


999 CLASSIFIED PROCKAMS 


= 6.710 "= 6. 710 -- 6.710 -- 6.710 -- 6,710 


TOTAL, SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES. ... 41,787 41,787 41,787 o 41,767 0 41,787 0 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰӨ7...................... -- --- -- --- -- owe: -- --- -- --- 


О PROFIT POLICY CHANGE..... ...... LM -- --- -- --- -- << -- --- -- --- 


TOTAL, MISSILE PROCUREMENT. ARMY.. 2.458.466 2,270,175 2,412,928 (32,591) 2.425.675 (102,591) 2.355,875 170,000) 


TRANSFER FROM OTHER АССОИМТ5.. ...... --- --- === --- --- 


TOTAL FUNDING АУАПАВІЕ.............. 2,458,466 2.270.175 2,412,928 132,591) 2.425.875 (102.591) 2.355.875 170,000) 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Forward area air defense system, line-of- 
sight forward-heavy 

The budget request contained $59.4 mil- 
lion to initiate procurement of a non-devel- 
opment item for the Air Defense System, 
Heavy. 

The House bill would authorize $5.0 mil- 
lion for the program. The Senate amend- 
ment would authorize $16.9 million for the 


program. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 121(a)) that would prohibit the 
Army from procuring any forward area air 
defense system (line-of-sight-heavy) unless 
the Secretary of the Army certifies that the 
system selected for procurement can satisfy 
full system requirements. The House bill 
contained no similar provision. 

The conferees are concerned that the ac- 
quisition plan specified for the forward area 
air defense line-of-sight forward-heavy 
system repeats the mistakes of the DIVAD 
program. The Army’s plan envisions pro- 
curement of systems before the results of 
any comprehensive operational testing are 
available, The conferees support the need to 
proceed with an air defense program but do 
not intend to permit procurement of any 
system that does not meet Army require- 
ments. 
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The conferees recommend authorization 
of $33.5 million in advance procurement for 
this system in fiscal year 1988. The confer- 
ees agreed to a provision (sec. 111(d)) that 
would restrict the obligation of these funds 
until (1) the operational tests are complet- 
ed; (2) the Secretary of Defense certifies 
that the system meets or exceeds all of the 
operational requirements and the perform- 
ance specifications for the system; and (3) 
both the Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation and the Comptroller General 
provide to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives their assessment of the testing 
and system preformance. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


Multiple Launch Rocket System (MLRS) 

The budget request contained $424.4 mil- 
lion for procurement of 72,000 rockets and 
24 self-propelled launcher loaders. 

The House bill would authorize $424.4 mil- 
lion for procurement of 72,000 rockets and 
24 launchers. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $459.4 million for procurement of 
72,000 rockets and 44 MLRS launchers. 

The conferees recommend authorizations 
of $459.4 million for procurement of 72,000 
rockets and 44 MLRS launchers, The con- 
ferees recommend a total authorization of 
$424.4 million at a contingent level for pro- 
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curement of 72,000 rockets and 24 launch- 
ers. 
Missile procurement spares and repair parts 

The budget request contained $246.6 mil- 
lion for procurement of spares and repair 
parts for missiles. 

The House bill would authorize $176.6 mil- 
lion for procurement of spares.. The Senate 
amendment would authorize the amounts 
requested. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $246.6 
million for procurement of spares and 
repair parts. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $211.6 million at a contingent level 
for spares. 

WEAPONS AND TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES, 

ARMY 


OVERVIEW 


The budget request contained $3,152.5 
million for procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles for the Army. The 
House bill would authorize $3,345.7 million 
for fiscal year 1988. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $3,410.4 million. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $3,435.1 
million for procurement of weapons and 
tracked combat vehicles for the Army in 
fiscal year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1900 FY 1988 ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEN оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT 


TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
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1 CARRIER, COMMAND POST LIGHT, ЕТ, М577А2...... — > — --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
© CARRIER, PERSONNEL, FT, ARM. МІ113А3...... ... =» — -- --- -- --- -- --- -- “=> 
3 BRADLEY FIGHTING VEHICLES (МҮР).............. 616 699,400 616 584.400 616 699.400 616 699.400 616 699.400 
4 BRADLEY FIGHTING VEHICLES (MYP) (АР-СҰ)...... -- 37.100 -- 47.100 -- 37.100 10,000 -- 47,100 10,000 -- 47.100 
5 BRADLEY FVS TRAINING DEVICES. E 5 === -- --- -- --- oo — -- --- 
6 BRADLEY PVS TRAINING DEVICES (MOD)......... АУ -- 5.900 -- 5.900 -- 5.900 -- 5.900 -- 5,900 
7 FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION SUPPORT VEH....... 65 28,700 $5 28.700 65 28.700 65 26,700 65 28.700 e 
8 RECOVERY VEHICLE, MED, FT, М@ВА1...... 4..... еә — -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- © 
9 RECOVERY VEHICLE, MED, FT. МЕВА1 (AP-CY)..... — 24.100 = 24.100 == 24.100 =e 24.100 -- 24.100 2 
10 ABRAMS TANK SERIES ROLL (МҰР).... 600 1,354,700 720 1,533,200 720 1.626.700 120 252,900 720 1.607.600 120 252.900 720 1,607,600 ° 
11 ABRAMS TANK SERIES ROLL (MYP) (АР-СҮ)........ = 156.000 — 166,000 -- 161,000 10.000 -- 166.000 10,000 -- 166,000 5 
12 M60 SERIES TANK TRAINING DEVICES........ ..... эь ave -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- Ф 
13 Мі SERIES TANK TRAINING ПЕУІСЕ5.............. -- 4.700 -- 4,700 -- 4.700 s= 4.700 səs 4.700 O 
MODIFICATION ОР TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 2 
14 САЯЯТЕК,МОП................. Vcr nodi -- 42.600 -- 42.600 -- 42.600 -- 42,600 -- 42,600 m 
15 PIST VEHICLE (/h = --- -- --- . -- --- -- --- -- --- 
16 BFVS SERIES (МОП)................ ШАА Шұ cee -- 52.100 -- 52.100 -- 52.100 -- 52.100 -- 52.100 = 
17 HOWITZER, MED SP FT 155MM M109 SER(MOD)...... -- 28,200 -- 42.200 -- 28.200 14,000 -- 42,200 14,000 -- 42,200 8 
19 TANK, COMBAT, FT, 105MM СЫМ, MGOSER (MOD) /MYP)... == 23,300 mi: 23,300 ss 23.300 sš 23,300 = 23.300 
20 TANK, Ml SERIES (MOD).. . ج‎ 37.500 — 37.500 — 37.500 -- 37.500 — 37,500 
е ea enm e es es ee өө, өөө э-э: ви m -- то -- 700 -- 700 — 700 -- 700 
23 МОВ ТМС BASE ЕОСІР............. 444--4...ш.... -- --- -- --- -- == -- --- -- --- T 
24 HOST NATION SUPPORT.............. ............ т”. 29.700 -> 29,700 -- 29.700 = 29,700 ee 29.700 O 
c 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 4 
25 SPARES AND НЕРЛІК РАКТ5................... ada -- 398,400 -- 418,400 -- 398,400 20.000 -- 418,400 20.000 -- 418.400 
26 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (ТСУ-ЫТСУ)............. -- 1.900 -- 1.900 = 1.900 r 1.900 в 1.900 
27 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (TCV-WTCV).. -- 28.731 os 28.731 s> 28.731 = 28.731 = 26,731 
28 REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING SITES-EQUIP.... -- 17.100 -” 17,100 = 17,100 = 17.100 = 17.100 


TOTAL, TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES... -+--+ ++- 2.970.831 3.188.331 3,247,831 306,900 3,277,731 306.900 3,277,731 ° 


WEAPONS AND OTHER COMBAT VEHICLES 
29 HOWITZER. LIGT, TOWED, 105MM. М119.......... ë 113 23,900 113 29.900 113 23,900 113 29.900 113 29,900 
30 HOWITZER, MED, TOWED, 155MM, М198............ -- --- -- --- -- --- = — zy 
31 MACHINE GUN, 7.62MM, 0. -- --- - --- -- — ES -— E 
O ARMOR MACHINE GUN, 7.62MM м240......... 
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О MOUNT MACH GUN CAL 50 М3............... tttm м ич» ** * e° --- -- --- oo 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


LINE ITEM 


ҒҮ 1988 
BUDGET REQUEST 
orty AMOUNT 


FY 1908 Fy 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


оту AMOUNT ОТҮ 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 
HOUSE PASSED 


ory 


SENATE PASSED 
оту 


CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 


AMOUNT ory ory AMOUNT 


AMOUNT AMOUNT. AMOUNT оту AMOUNT 


34 SQUAD AUTOMATIC WEAPON (SAW) 5.56MM. 


GRENADE LAUNCHER. AUTO, 40MM, МК19-3......... 


LAUNCHER, SMOKE GRENADE......... 


MORTAR. BIMM, 


9MM HANDGUN COMPETITION. . 
VEM RAPID FIRE WPN SYS-BUSHMASTER 


VEM RAPID PIRE WPN SYS-BUSHMASTER (NYP) (AP-C 


MODIFICATION OF WEAPONS AND OTHER COMBA 
47 
49 


M16A1 RIFLE os 


MODIFICATIONS UNDER $2.0M (WOCV-WTCV)........ 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS.... 


ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (WOCV-WTCV)..... 


51 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (WOCV-WTCV) 


TOTAL, WEAPONS AND OTHER COMBAT VEMICLES... 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87 


0 PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ.................. ...... 


TOTAL, 


5.400 
1.408 13.800 


5. 400 12.100 5,400 
13.800 


1.900 


12,100 5,400 12.100 


5.400 
1,406 


12.100 
1,408 1.408 


3.628 


13,800 13,800 1.408 


3,628 1,900 1.900 1.900 


1332) (20,900) (332) (20,900) 


(3,400) (3.400) 


-- -- 2.100 -- 
-- 5,400 - 5.400 -- 5,400 -- 5.400 -- 5,400 
-- 4.500 -- 4,500 -- 4,500 -- 4.500 -- 4,500 
-- 12.000 -- 12.000 -- 12,000 - 12,000 -- 12,000 
-- 3.300 -- 3,300 - 3,300 -- -- 3,300 
-- 16.706 -- 16,706 -- 16,706 -- -- 16,706 


(24,300) 157,406 (24,300) 157,406 


3,152,537 3,345,737 3,410,437 282,600 3,435,137 282,600 3,435,137 o 


3.152.537 3,410,437 282,600 3,435,137 
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November 17, 1987 
ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Bradley Fighting Vehicle 

The budget request contained $699.4 mil- 
lion for the procurement of 616 Bradley 
Fighting Vehicles in fiscal year 1988 and 
$37.1 million for advance procurement for 
fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill would authorize $684.4 mil- 
lion for procurement of 616 Bradleys and 
$47.1 million for fiscal year 1989 advance 
procurement. The House bill contained a 
provision (sec. 108(c)) that would restrict 
obligation of $10 million in advance procure- 
ment funds to support fiscal year 1989 pro- 
duction until the Secretary of Defense certi- 
fies that the production of components for 
the Bradley vehicle is consistent with the 
production schedule for the vehicle. 

Also, section 116 of the House bill would 
restrict fiscal year 1988 production funds 
until the Secretary of Defense submits re- 
ports on survivability enhancements and 
corrections to outstanding problems. Fur- 
ther, the Secretary would have to certify 
that the survivability modifications maxi- 
mize casualty reductions, and consider fiscal 
constraints without jeopardizing operation- 
al effectiveness. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
the requested figures and contained no simi- 
lar provisions. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $699.4 
million for procurement of 616 Bradley 
Fighting Vehicles for fiscal year 1988 and 
$47.1 million for advance procurement for 
fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees direct that obligation of $10 
million in advance procurement funds to 
support fiscal year 1989 production be re- 
stricted until the Secretary of Defense certi- 
fies that the production of components for 
the Bradley vehicle is consistent with the 
production schedule for the vehicle. 

Finally, the conferees agreed to a provi- 
sion (sec. 123) that would restrict fiscal year 
1988 production funds until after the Secre- 
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tary of Defense (1) submits reports on sur- 
vivability enhancements for the Bradley ve- 
hicle; and (2) certifies that the survivability 
modifications selected for the vehicle maxi- 
mize casualty reductions in light of fiscal 
concerns, without jeopardizing operational 
effectiveness; and (3) submits a report con- 
cerning any outstanding reliability, per- 
formance or operational problems. 
The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


M88 recovery vehicle 

The conferees agreed to authorize $24.1 
million for procurement of long-lead items 
for the new recovery vehicle. Consistent 
with the recommendations in title П of the 
statement of managers, the conferees direct 
that none of these funds be obligated until 
the cost and effectiveness analysis is provid- 
ed to the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

M1 Abrams tank 

The budget request contained $1,354.7 
million to procure 600 M1 Abrams tanks and 
$156.0 million for advance procurement for 
fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill would authorize $3,533.2 
million for procurement of 720 М1 tanks 
and $166.0 million for advance procurement 
for fiscal year 1989. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$1,626.7 million for procurement of 720 М1 
tanks and $161.0 million for advance pro- 
curement for fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $1,607.6 
million for procurement of 720 М1 tanks 
and $166.0 million for fiscal year 1989 ad- 
vance procurement. 


M109 155mm self propelled howitzer modifi- 
cations (HIP) 

The budget request contained $28.2 mil- 
lion for modifications to the M109 155mm 
self propelled howitzer. The House bill 
would authorize $42.2 million for the Howit- 
zer Improvement Program. The Senate 
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amendment would authorize the requested 
amount. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $42.2 million for the Howitzer Improve- 
ment Program. Within the authorized level, 
the conferees direct that the amount au- 
thorized also provide for the application of 
the Modified Armament System to 737 how- 
itzers in the National Guard and Reserves. 
122 mm mortar 


The budget request contained $20.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of 332 120 mm mortars 
for fiscal year 1988. The House bill con- 
tained no authorization for 120 mm mortars 
due to delays in the execution of the pro- 
gram. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $5.2 million for procurement of 83 
120 mm mortars. 

The conferees agreed to recommend no 
authorization for procurement of 120 mm 
mortars and of 120 mm mortar ammunition. 
This action is taken in recognition of poten- 
tial schedule slippage and the availability of 
prior-year funds that have not yet been obli- 
gated for this program. The conferees con- 
tinue to support procurement of 120mm 
mortars, so long as the winning system satis- 
fies Army requirements. 

AMMUNITION, ARMY 
OVERVIEW 

The budget request contained $2,194.3 
million for procurement of Army ammuni- 
tion in fiscal year 1988. The House bill 
would authorize $2,238.8 million for pro- 
curement of Army ammunition. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $2,131.2 mil- 
lion for the same purpose. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $2,397.9 
million for the procurement of Army ammu- 
nition in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $2,215.6 million as a contingent 
level for procurement of ammunition in 
fiscal year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 
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FY 1988 Fy 1988 ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIPPERENCE 
LINE ITEN ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 

PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION, ARMY 

AMMUNITION 

ATOMIC MATERIEL 
1 NUCLEAR WEAPONS SUPPORT МАТЕЙІЕІ............ š -- 2.366 -- 2.366 -- 2.366 -- 2.366 -- 2,366 
2 PROJ, NUCLEAR, 155ММ........... ä Ü 1 1 t 3 € d 4 3 ьі £ =+ £ t 33 

CONTROLLED ITEMS 
3 СТС, 5.56MM, BALL М193..... 9%%3%%%% жаза SPP 58.208 8,161 58,208 8,161 58,208 8,181 58,208 8.181 58,208 8,181 
4 CTG. 5.56MM, --- 6,000 2.200 -- --- 6,000 2,200 6.000 2,200 6.000 2,200 6,000 2.200 
5 СТС, 5.56MM, 1,182 4.589 1.182 4.589 1.182 4,589 1.182 4,589 1.182 
6 СТС, 5.56MM, 16,263 155,915 16.263 155.915 16,263 155,915 16,263 155,915 16,263 
7 СТС, 5.56MM, BLK M200, LKO Р/ЅАМ........... +. 30,212 5,914 30,212 5.914 30.212 5.914 30,212 5,914 30,212 5.914 
8 СТС. 5.56ММ. 4 BALL М855/1 ТАСА M856 1Хр..... -- — — --- -- --- -- --- <š * 
9 СТС. 5.56ММ BALL М16-А2............. SENA 37,490 8.082 37,490 8.082 37,490 8.082 37,490 8,082 37,490 8,082 
10 CTC. 5.560H, PLASTIC КӨ62.................... 8.000 2.661 8.000 2.661 8,000 2,661 8.000 2.661 8,000 2,661 
11 СТС, 5.56MM TRACER М16-А2.. 19,621 4.929 19,821 4.929 19,821 4.929 19.621 4.929 19.821 4.929 
12 СТС. 7.62MM, 4 BALL М80/1 ТЕСЕ M62 LKD....... 53,343 14,291 53.343 14,291 53,343 14,291 83,343 14,291 53,343 14,291 
13 CTG, 7.62MM, BALL M80 ІК0/М13................ -- --- -- --- -- --- -- — -- --- 
14 СТС, 7.62MM, LKD 4 BALL ITRACER our... => we >= € = — * — A же 
15 СТС, 7.62ММ, BLANK М82 LXD/M13............... 57.922 13,010 57,922 13,010 57,922 13,010 57,922 13,010 57,922 13,010 
16 СТС. CAL .22, BALL LR... < ес = 33 == — — — = 277% 
17 СТС, CAL .45, BALL М1911........... Meg e gh s; 11.391 1,281 11,391 1,261 11.391 1.281 11,391 1,281 11,391 1,281 
18 СТС. CAL .50. PLASTIC LKD 4 BALL/1 TRACER.... 1,810 2.267 1,810 2.257 1.810 2.267 1,810 2.267 1,810 2.267 
19 СТС. CAL .50, LKD 4 BALL/1 TRCR W/M15A2LK.... -- — T ج‎ so — -- --- - e 
20 СТС, CAL .50, APIT. M20 % 5 = P=. — -— = — — < = a 
31 СҰС, CAL SG; BALL CNBC; IOS Q SSES usss wwe == ы» 2 = = ье = -- — E — 
О CTG, CAL .50, BLK. MIAL, W/M9 LK, F/M2 мс.... — === >> — == --- -- --- - — 
© CTG, CAL .50, BLANK, MIAl, LKD F/MBS MG (MYP) -- --- = === == — -- --- = 222 
22 СТС. CAL .50. BLANK 7928 W/M9 1Х............. -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
23 СТС, CAL .50, LKD 4 BALL/1 TRACER W/M9 LK.... a zas к == — = -- — E EN 
O NATIONAL BOARD FOR RIFLE РКАСТІСЕ............ -- --- -- --- == г Ж РЕ РЕЖ p Eo 
24 СТС, 20MM, LKD TP-T M220 SERIES MLB M14A2.... 3.497 12.616 3,497 12,616 3,497 12.616 3,497 12,616 3,497 12.616 
25 СТС, 20ММ. LKD 4 TP М55А2/1ТР-Т М220......... 1,324 4.041 1,324 4.041 1,324 4,041 1,324 4,041 1.324 4,041 
26 СТС, 25MM. MEI-T M792 W/F...... یروچ کچ‎ 296 6,899 755 17,599 296 6.899 459 10,700 755 17,599 459 10,700 755 17,599 
28 СТС. 25MM, ТРТ LKO M793 MLB М26.............. 1,070 11.039 1,070 11.039 1,070 11,039 1.070 11,039 1,070 11,039 
29 CTG,25MM.AP TRAINING 99... 5% -- --- 556 15,000 -- --- 556 15.000 556 15.000 556 15,000 556 15,000 
31 СТС, 30MM. LKD TP M788.... -- --- -- --- — Be Ра I i — 
33 стс. 40MM, 948 9.856 508 4.856 948 9,856 1440) (5.0001 508 4.856 (440) (5.000) 508 
34 СТС 40MM TP Ғ/МК19....................... Tens 2.375 28.485 2.375 28,485 2.375 28.485 2.375 28,485 2,375 
35 CTC, 40MM, GREEN STAR PARACHUTE.....-.....--.- 123 2.267 123 2,267 123 2.267 123 2.267 123 
36 СТС, 40MM, PRAC М?81................ e 1,807 3,154 1,807 3.154 1.807 3.154 1.807 3,154 1,807 
O СТС,40ММ. RED SMOKE MARKER...... жалан -- --- -- --- — 2 £ а ші m. 
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LINE ITEM 


FY 1988 
BUDGET REQUEST 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


O стс, 40MM, 
cr. 40MM WHITE STAR CLUSTER M585 


CTG,4OMM, RED STAR, 


PARACHUTE.... 


60MM,HE M720W/M734 МОҒ...... 
‚ 61мм: 
81ММ: SMOKE, RP. XM8B19..... 
. 01MM: 1/10 КМС, PRAC,M880... 


4.2-ІМ НЕ M329A2 W/O FUZE... 


СТС,120ММ.НЕ W/PD ҒІ2Е........... 
CTG, 120MM: 
CTG, 120MM: SMOKE, ХМ929.......... 
120MM TNG 1/10.......... .... 
105MM, BLANK М395.. 


+ 105MM, ILLUM, Р/105, M314... 


105ММ, АРҒ505-Т М833........ 
105ММ, АРҒ505-Т, (ХМ900Е1).. 
120ММ APFSDS-T М829......... 


120MM НЕАТ-МР-Т,М8ӨЗО(МҮР)... 
120ММ ТР-Т M831 (МҮР)....... 
120MM TPCSDS-T, M865(MYP)... 


22382131 


SUBCAL 35MM F/TANK... 
PROJ,155MM, HE, ICM М483........... 
PROJ, 155MM. ILLUM M485.......... 
PROJ, 155MM, SMK, WP, М825....... 
PROJ,155MM, HE, ADAM M731... 
155MM, 
155MM, 
155MM, 
155MM, 
155MM. 


HE, RAAMS М71б..... 


155MM. 
CHARGE. PROPELLING, M155MM, 


TRAINING, M804.. 
CHARGE, PROPELLING. М155ММ, 
79 CHARGE. PROPELLING, M155MM, 


BO СТС. 165ММ. TP М623.............. 


ILLUM XM853.......... .. 


. 120MM: НЕ. XM933, W/FUZE M734 MO 


ILLUM, ooo. 


F/LCHR М7... 


, 81MM: HE, М821 W/FUZE M734 МО........... 


HE, COPPERHEAD (ЕА)............. 


RED BAG M203..... 
RED BAG М119..... 


ory AMOUNT 
277 6,505 
вв 1.675 
142 2.563 
48 7,787 
48 4.533 
304 26.809 
274 60.222 
м 4.830 
180 19.712 
з4 12.222 
4 4.435 
39 19,023 
20 9.856 
16 2.070 
127 3.154 
as 18,530 
41 4.928 
241 37.848 
51 32.526 
79 77,273 
зї 53.026 
68 63,573 
114 83.680 
40 1,971 
235 98,735 
190 43.565 
90 34,004 
11 45,438 
1? 31,653 
104 70.125 
2.771 100,560 
3 U 1 
101 14,489 
242 108,911 
199 19,713 


РҮ 1988 ЖҰ 1988 
HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED 
AMOUNT оту AMOUNT 
277 6.505 277 6,50% 
вв 1,675 вв 1,675 
142 2.563 142 2.563 
48 7.787 48 7.787 
48 4,533 48 4.533 
304 26.809 304 26.809 
274 60,222 274 60.222 
9 9 34 4,830 
315 33,412 180 19,712 
о о за 12.222 
о о о о 
о о T 3.923 
9 о 15 7.256 
о о 9 0 
127 3.154 127 3,154 
85 18.530 в5 18,530 
41 4.928 41 4,928 
241 37,646 241 37,848 
51 32.526 51 32,526 
79 77,273 79 77,273 
E 53,026 31 53,026 
68 63.573 68 63,573 
114 83,680 114 83,680 
40 1,971 40 1,971 
2% 98,735 235 98,735 
190 43.565 190 43.565 
90 34,004 90 34.004 
11 45,438 11 45.438 
17 31,653 17 31,653 
104 70,125 104 70.125 
2,771 128.460 2.771 100,560 
(1 £3 E 1 b 3 
101 14,489 101 14.489 
242 108.911 242 108.911 
399 39,413 199 19,713 


CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
277 6,505 
вв 1,675 
142 2,563 
“° 7,787 
48 4,533 
9,600 304 36,409 
274 60,222 
3⁄4 4.630 
1% 13.700 315 33,412 
134) (12,222) о о 
(14) (4,435) 9 ° 
139) (19.023) 9 0 
120) (9.856) о о 
116) 12,070) 9 о 
127 3,154 
85 18,530 
41 4.928 
241 37.848 
51 32,526 
79 77.273 
3 53.026 
68 63,573 
114 83,680 
40 1,971 
13,300 235 112.035 
190 43.565 
90 34,004 
11 45,438 
17 31,653 
104 70,125 
27,900 2,771 128, 
522 8 3 
101 14,469 
242 108,911 
200 19.700 399 39,413 


135 

(34) 
(14) 
139) 
(20) 
(16) 


9,600 


13,700 
(12.222) 
(4,435) 
(29,023) 
(9.856) 
(2.070) 


13.300 


RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
оту AMOUNT qty AMOUNT 

277 6.505 
вв „575 
142 2.563 
48 7,787 
48 4.533 
304 35,409 
274 60,222 
3⁄4 4,630 
315 33,412 
о о 
о о 
о о 
о о 
0 0 
127 3.154 
85 18,530 
4 4.928 
241 37,648 
51 32,526 
79 77,273 
31 53.026 
68 63,573 
114 83,680 
40 1,971 
235 112.035 
190 43,565 
90 34.004 
11 45,438 
17 31,653 
104 70.125 
2,771 128,460 
t) £ | 
101 14,489 
242 108,911 

199 19,713 1200) (19.700) 
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19228 


Р-1 


LINE 


116 
119 


FUZE, PROXIMITY, М732........................ 


FUZE, MTSO М577/М577А1....................... 
FUZE, MTSQ M582/M582A1... 


FUZE. ET ХМ762... 
PRIMER, PERC. M82 


TRAINING DEVICE, MINE SYSTEM.. 


GROUND IMP MINE SCAT SYS AP М74(МҮР)....... .. 
GROUND IMP MINE SCAT SYS AT М75(МҮР)......... 


CANISTER MINE PRACTICE ХМ88 (VOLCANO)........ 
CANISTER MINE (VOLCANO) ХМ87. 


MTR RKT 5 IN MK22 MOD4........ 
LINE CHARGE М5ВАЗ (МІСІІС)................... 
MINE АТ ХИФӨӨ.............................. ... 
MODUALAR PACK MINE ЅҮЅТЕМ....... 4444.......: 
PURSUIT DETERRENT МИМІТІОМ................... 
DEMOLITION MUNITIONS & OTMER..... —€—— 
СТС. 105MM HERA IJ 
LIGHTWEIGHT MULTI-PURPOSE ЫЕАРОМ............. 
LIGHT WGT MULTI PURPOSE SYSTEM TRWR.......... 
HYDRA 70 АКТ HE/RS (М151/М433)............... 
HYDRA 70 RKT ILLUM M257 ooo 
HYDRA 70 RKT. SMOKE, Хм264............ ä —— 
HYDRA 70 АКТ, МР5М PRAC M26? ЫН0............. 
HYDRA 70 RKT. HE/PD (М151/М423/МК66)......... 
HYORA 70 5МОКЕ.................... ......... 
MYDRA 70 ROCKET ХМ274 SIG PRACTICE... 


GRENADE, HAND, ALL TYPES........ eo... e nea ov 
GREN SMK SCREENING RP 18А1/18АЗ.............. 
GRENADE, SMOKE SCREENING IR М76.............. 
SIGNALS, ALL ТҮРЕ5........................... 
SIMULATORS, ALL TYPES.. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
AMMO COMPONENTS/SUPPORT. ALL ТҮРЕ$........... 
САР/РАВ.................. DP T 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (MISC-AMMO) 


43,171 
11,729 


2,562 
5,026 
6,505 
5,323 
1,577 
34.497 
13.700 
29,273 


(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


62,489 
12,123 


28,485 


21.684 
4,731 
7.295 


ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
SENATE PASSED CHANCE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 

43 42.382 43 42.382 
58 o (136) (24,246) о о 
* T 9.700 590 9.700 
755 43,171 755 43.171 
196 11,729 196 11,729 
1,506 2.562 1.506 2.562 
= 5.026 * 5.026 
19 6,505 19 6.505 
27 5,323 185 37,200 212 42.523 
5 1.577 5 1,577 
23 34.497 23 34,497 
3,592 13,700 1,000 4.000 4.592 17.700 
2,610 29.273 2.810 29,273 
6.498 62.489 6,498 62,489 
5з 12.123 5з 12.123 
26.185 (зоо) — 28.185 
o (15) (7.885) о о 
79 60,336 18) (6.000) 74 60,136 
1,007 3.154 1,007 3,154 
16 7,786 16 7,786 
13 7.096 13 7.096 
24 14.095 24 14.095 
21 6.899 21 6,899 
128 38,243 128 38.243 
* 1.675 — 1,675 
216 11,138 216 11,138 
== 15,967 -- 15.967 
== 6.406 = 6.406 
== 21.684 — 21.684 
-- 4.731 >> 4,731 
— 7.295 ج‎ 7.295 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
43 42,382 
(136) (24.246) 9 0 
0 0 
755 43.171 
196 11,729 
1.506 2,562 
on 5,026 
- 19 6,505 
27 5.323 
5 1.577 
23 34,497 
3,592 13,700 
2,610 29,273 
6,498 62,489 
53 12,123 
(300) et 28,185 
(15) (7,885) о 0 
[LI] 16,000) 74 60.136 
1,007 3,154 
16 7.786 
a3 7,096 
24 14,095 
21 6,699 
126 38,243 
< 1,675 
216 11.138 
se 15,967 
ж“ 6,406 
— 21,684 
as 4.731 
= 7.295 


DIFFERENCE 
ory AMOUNT 
(9.700) 
1185) 137,200) 
(1,000) (4,000) 
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[AMOUNTS 1М THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


ITEM 


РҮ 1986 
BUDGET REQUEST 
Qty 


FY 1988 
HOUSE PASSED 
ory 


SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
arty AMOUNT ory оту AMOUNT 


121 
122 
COMP А-5.. 


WAR RESERVE STOCKPILING( EXPL/PROPELLANTS).... 
ROX - LOUISIANA.. 
АММО 9WW/ELT..... ........ TAA 
MOST NATION SUPPORT (АММО) ........ — 
О GENERAL INCREASE, АММШН1Т1ОМ................. 


О CLASSIFIED PROGRAMS......... 


TOTAL, nn Io ... 


AMMUNITION PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 


PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 
PROVISION OF INDUSTRIAL PACILITIES........... 
COMPONENTS POR PROVE-OUT... 


TOTAL, AMMUNITION PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT.. 


0 INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰ8?...................... 


0 PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ......................... 


TOTAL, PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION, ARMY..... 


TRANSFER FROM OTHER АССОЦМТ5......... 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.. 


-- 996 - 986 -- 986 -- 986 — 986 
-- 6.670 -- 8,870 -- 8.870 -- 8.670 а 8,870 
-- 12.814 -- 12.014 -- 12.814 -- 12,814 — 12,014 
-- 35.000 -- 35,000 -- 0 (35,000) 0 (35.000) о 
% xe = о =à 35,000 146,700 146,700 35.000 35,000 (111,700) 
-- 2,058 -- 2,858 -- 2.858 -- 2,658 -- 2.858 
-- 137.199 -- 137,199 -- 137,199 -- 137,199 
2.025.733 2,070, 266 1.962.697 183,663 2.209.396 1,363 2.027.096 (182,300) 
-- 132,961 -- 132,961 -- 132,961 20.000 -- 152,961 20.000 -- 152,961 
-- 16.164 -- 16,164 -- 16,164 -- 16,164 — 16.164 
-- 19.417 -- 19.417 -- 19.417 -- 19,417 -- 19,417 
20.000 188.542 0 
2.194,275 2,238,808 2,131,239 203,663 2.397.938 21,363 2,215,638 (182, 300) 
. ——— €— ro m PR АЕ 5 E EUR E пек TE UM P HP Tc TT 


203.663 1,397,938 


2.194.275 


2,215,638 


2,238,808 


2,131,239 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
M772 fuze 

The conferees direct that, within the 
funds authorized for the procurement of 
ammunition, the Secretary of the Army is 
to complete the conversion of the technical 
data package (TDP) to American engineer- 
ing standards for the M772 fuze. 
Copperhead 

The budget request contained $100.6 mil- 
lion for the procurement of 2,771 Copper- 
head projectiles. The Copperhead projectile 
is the Army's only laser-guided artillery pro- 
jectile. The House bil would authorize 
$128.5 million for Copperhead projectiles. 
The Senate bill would authorize the amount 
requested. 

Last year the statement of managers ac- 
companying the conference report (H. Rept. 
99-1001) on the fiscal year 1987 Defense Au- 
thorization Act directed the evaluation of а 
second source for the Copperhead projec- 
tile. The fiscal year 1988 budget request, 
however, contained no funds for the second 
source. The conferees recommend authori- 
zation of $128.5 million in order to provide а 
second source for production if the Secre- 
tary of Defense determines that this is the 
most cost-effective approach. 

Production base modernization 


The Senate amendment would direct the 
Army to proceed with the execution of the 
fiscal year 1986 and fiscal year 1987 produc- 
tion base modernization projects at the 
Chamberlain Manufacturing Corporation 
(PEP-422) for which funds were authorized 
and appropriated by the Congress in fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987. The House bill con- 
tains no similar provision. 

The conferees direct the Army to proceed 
with the modernization projects. The House 
recedes. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE 


Research Department Explosive (RDX) mod- 
ernization and stockpiling 


The budget request contained no funds 
for construction of a Research Department 
Explosive (RDX) manufacturing plant, but 
did contain $35 million to stockpile these ex- 
plosives. The House bill would not authorize 
any funds for construction of a new plant 
but would authorize the requested amount 
for stockpiling. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $35 million for the design 
and construction of a manufacturing plant 
but would provide no authorization for 
stockpiling. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 121(c) that would allow for the 
design and construction of an RDX manu- 
facturing plant using one-step turn-key se- 
lection procedures or other competitive 
measures. The House bill contained no simi- 
Jar provision. 

The conferees agreed to the Senate provi- 
sion (sec. 111(c)) that would provide author- 
ization for the design and construction of an 
RDX manufacturing plant using one-step 
turn-key selection procedures or other com- 
petitive measures. The conferees agreed to 
authorize $146.7 million for this purpose in 
fiscal year 1988. The conferees recommend 
& total authorization of $35 million at the 
contingent level. The budget request of $35 
million for stockpiling was deleted. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


Riverbank Army Ammunition Plant 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
809) that would direct the Secretary of the 
дин to activate Riverbank Ammunition 

ant. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $13.3 
million above the budget request for the 
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155mm, HE, ICM 483 round to stockpile 
M42/46 grenades, and $9.6 million above the 
budget request for the 60mm H720W/M734 
MOF round to stockpile mortar parts, in 
fiscal year 1988 and fiscal year 1989. The 
conferees direct the Secretary of the Army 
to use these funds to maintain current 
workload levels for producers of these items 
in the mobilization base at the inactive 
Army ammunition plants. 

The conferees also agreed to authorize $20 
million in fiscal year 1988 for Provision of 
Industrial Facilities for  facilitization 
projects at the Riverbank Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant to expand the production capa- 
bility at this inactive Army ammunition 
plant. 

Finally, the conferees direct that $2.0 mil- 
lion shall also be provided from Title III for 
maintenance of Riverbank Army ammuni- 
tion plant. 

The House recedes. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
OVERVIEW 


The budget request contained $5,870.9 
million for other procurement, Army ac- 
counts. The House bill would authorize 
$5,071.9 million for other procurement. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $5,522.2 
million. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $5,494.5 
million for other procurement accounts for 
fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $5,478.2 million at the contingent 
level for other procurement accounts for 
fiscal year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 


Р-1 
LINE 


FY 1988 


BUDGET REQUEST 


ory 


о о о о 


© O о © e ө ч > à Ç w 


TACTICAL AND SUPPORT VEHICLES 


TACTICAL VEHICLES 
CHASSIS TRAILER GEN 2 1/2 TON 2W M200A1...... 
DOLLY SET, TRANS SHELTER 2 1/2T. М720........ 
DOLLY SET. TRANS SHELTER 5 1/47, MB32........ 
DOLLY SET. TRANS SHELTER, 7 1/27. M1022...... 
TACTICAL TRAILERS/DOLLY 5ЕТ5............ казф. 
MOTORCYCLE. GED. 2W, ROUGH TERRAIN..........- 
SEMITRAILER BB/CONT 22 1/2T М871 С/5......... 
SEMITRAILER BB/CONT 34T M872 С/5.. 
SEMITRAILER, LOW BED, 40T M8?0A1 (C/S)....... 


SEMITRAILER, LOW BED HET, ХМ1000............. 
SEMITRAILER, TANK. 5000С6..................... 
SEMITRAILER, TANK, 7500G, BULKHAUL........ sae 
TRAILER, CARGO 3/4T, 2М. MIOIA2 Ы/Е.......... 
TRAILER, CARGO, 1 1/27, 2W, М105А2........... 
TRAILER, HEAVY, EXPANDED МОВ111ТҮ............ 
TRAILER TANK WATER 400G 1 1/2T 2W M149A1..... 
SEMITRALLER VAN ELECTRONIC 6T 2м М373А2...... 
SEMITRAILER VAN SUPPLY 12T.2WML.M129A2C...... 
НІ МОВ MULTI-PURP WHLD МЕН (MMMWV|[MYP)...... 
SMALL UNIT SUPPORT VEHICLE (505У)............ 
TRUCK, ST. 6X6. ABT |MYP])..... —— 
TRUCK, lor. BX8. ABT (МҰР)................ "D 
TRUCK. TRACTOR, LINE MAUL, М915Л1............ 
TRUCK, TRACTOR. НЕТ. (С/$)...... 


MODIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE EQUIPMENT......... 
SHOP EQUIPMENT. AUTO MAINT & ВЕР............. 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (ТАС МЕН)........ ...... 
MISSION ESSENTIAL ЕОМІРМЕНТ.................. 


NON-TACTICAL VEHICLES 

PASSENGER CARRYING УЕН1С1Ё$.................. 
GENERAL PURPOSE МУЕН1С1Ё8..................... 
TRUCK. CARGO, PICKUP, 4Х2.................... 
TRUCK, CARRYALL.. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE МЕН1С1Е$..................... 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 
MOUSE PASSED 
AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 

42.399 -- 26.399 
7.648 2,934 7.648 
10,296 770 10.296 
6,766 323 6.766 
7,943 во 7,943 
6.373 100 6.373 
10,983 365 10.983 
109,333 3.674 109.333 
38.046 352 18.046 
280,360 4.240 280,360 
131.297 1.388 239.297 
40.693 618 40.693 
13,238 76 13,238 
1,961 — 1.961 
1,176 144 1,176 
1.908 -= 1.908 
11,570 398 11,570 
13,434 660 13.434 
4.021 454 4.021 
3.628 264 3,628 
7.157 158 7,157 


SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ory 


398 
660 
454 
264 
158 


42,399 
7.648 
10,296 


5,756 
7.943 
6.373 
10.983 


109.333 
38,046 
280,360 


11,570 
13,434 
4.021 
3.628 
7,157 


оту 


116.000) 


(20.000) 


ory 


3. 


11,570 
13.434 
4.021 
3,628 
7.157 


ory 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 
CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


116,000) 


108.000 


ory 


158 


26.399 
7.646 
10,296 
6.766 
7,943 
6,373 
10,983 


109,333 
18,046 
260.360 
239.297 
40,693 
13,238 
1,961 
1.176 
1,908 


11,570 
13,434 
4,021 
3,628 
7.157 


ory 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


TOTAL. TACTICAL AND SUPPORT VEHICLES....... 


COMMUNICATIONS AMD ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


TELECOMM EQUIP - READ CMD COMM 
28 JCSE EQUIPMENT (USREDCOM)... 


0 CINCS ІМІТІЛТІМЕ............................. 


TELECOMM EQUIP - JOINT TACTICAL COMM PH 


30 TRI-TAC EQUIPMENT........ ...... *........ 


33 RPTR/TERM ASSMBLGS.. 
34 RADIO TERMINALS AN/TRC-170........ 
35 MAINTENANCE SYSTEM АМ/АЯМ-164..... 
О UNIT LEVEL 5МІТСИЕЗ............... 
37 COM SYS COM EL АМ/ТҮ0-16.......... 
0 DIG NSEC VTER ТА-954 
39 ANDVT-TAC TERM, CV-3591...... 
О LIGHTWEIGHT DIGITAL FACSIMILE..... 
40 MOB SUBSCRIBER EQUIP...... ........ 
41 MOD OF IN-SVC EQ (TRI-TAC)........ 


TELECOMM EQUIP-COMBAT SUPPORT COMM 
43 SINCGARS FAMILY...... 
44 HAND CRANK GENERATOR, С-76........ 
0 IMP RADIO NODS.. 


45 IMP HF RADIO FAMILY............. .. 
46 OPTICAL LONG HAUL TRAN SYS. 


47 РЫК SUPPLY Р! 


48/у.... 


49 SOF MOD НАОІ05..................... 


50 ANTENNA GROUP 0Е-254... 


52 SMALL UNIT TRANSCEIVER...... ......,:. 


О VEHICULAR INTERCOM 5Ү5ТЕМ.. 


56 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (CSC-C-E).... 


57 SPEC OPS COMM SUP ELMT............ 
О SECURE CONFERENCING PROJECT. 


* 1986 
BUDGET REQUEST 


-- 118,565 -- 118,565 — 118,565 -- 118,565 -- 118,565 
-- 1,765 -- 1.765 -- 1.765 -- 1,765 -- 1.765 
870,560 942,560 739,263 72,000 942.560 72,000 942,560 
-- 3,689 -- 3.689 -- 3.689 -- 3,669 — 
-- 9.709 -- 9.709 -- 9.709 -- 9.709 = 9.709 
-- 183.532 - 108,532 -- 183,532 158,000) -- 125,532 (58,000) -- 125.532 
-- 1,019,800 -- 991,800 -- 1,019,600 -- 1,019,800 - 1,019,800 
-- 12,426 -- 12,426 -- 12,426 -- 12,426 -- 12,426 
-- 23.499 -- 23,499 -- 23.499 -- 23.499 -- 
-- 11,651 -- 11,651 -- 1.651 -- 11,651 -- 11,651 


-- 955 
<< 31,455 
„э 6.517 


1. 


10. 
2, 


9.906 
2,160 
2,485 
5.049 
4.660 


1988 


SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


ory 


AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ОТҮ 


955 -- 
31,455 -- 
6,517 = 


9,906 
2.160 
2.485 
5,049 
4,660 
955 
31,455 
6.517 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


CHANCE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


ory 


AMOUNT cru 


1,250 


10.209 
2.917 


qty 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
Line ren QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
TELECOMM EQUIP - STARCOM NON-DCS 
58 AR TELECOM AUTO PR (АТСАР)................... -- 5,436 -- 5.436 -- 5,436 -- 5,436 - 5,436 
59 C-E ҒАСІІ1Т1Е8/РКОЛЕСТ5...................... -- 4.660 -- 4.660 -- 4.660 -- 4,660 -- 4.660 
-- 8.107 -- 6.107 -- 8,107 -- 8.107 -- 8,107 
LONG-MAUL COM (DCS) 
64 TRANSMISSION MEDIA (ЕОСОМ)................... == àsà we — ° — = эе мг * 
65 TRANSMISSION MEDIA (РАСОМ)................... == --- * ..- -- --- * eu = kak 
66 МЫ TECH CON IMP PR(WWTCIP).. m ee Фо» e — -- --- - Re + 2 
TELECOMM EQUIP - SATCOM-GRD ENVIRON 
67 DIGITAL EQUIPMENT (05С5)............... А -- 14.271 -- 14,271 -- 14.271 -- 14.271 — 14.271 
88 INTERCONNECT FACILITY (05С5)............... wis -- 3.787 -- 3.787 -- 3,787 -- 3,787 — 3,787 
69 JAM RESISTANT SECURE COM (JRSC)...... бабын - 8.931 -- 8.931 -- 8.931 -- 8.931 — 8.931 
72 DSCS OPERATIONS CONTROL SYS (DOCS)... А -- 63.299 -- 63.299 -- 63.299 -- 63.299 ее 63.299 
773 MOD IN-SVC EQUIP (DSCS)..... W -- 1.262 -- 1,262 -- 1,262 -- 1.262 "= 1,262 
74 МРК SAT UNF TERM, АМ/Р5С-3........... ТЕТІГІ 115 4,078 115 4,078 115 4.078 115 4.078 115 4.078 
75 МЕН SAT uur TERM. M/ seers зо 1,128 зо 1,126 зо 1,128 зо 1.126 30 1,120 
76 SINGLE CHANNEL OBJECT ТАСТ TERM (SCOTT)...... -- 1.165 -- 1,165 -- 1.165 - 1,165 me 1.165 
77 WOD IN-SVC EQUIP (TAC SAT)... — 3.398 -- 3.398 -- 3.398 -- 3,398 к” 3,398 
TELECOMM EQUIP - EUCOM C3 SYSTEM 
78 EUCOM C3 (NWS)......... айке аала py a chee - 16,213 -- 16,213 -- 16,213 - 16,213 * 16.213 
79 FACON, COME is cocci s... ..................... -- 19,417 -- 19,417 -- 19,417 -- 19,417 s 19,417 
80 EUCOM ALTERNATE SPT HQ (АЗН)................. -- --- -- ағы — — T — г“ — 
81 USAREUR TACTICAL COMD & CONTROL SYS(UTACCS).. -- 9,126 -- 9,126 -- 9,126 -- 9,126 “° 9.126 
TELECOMM EQUIP - СОМ$ЕС EQUIPMENT 
өз I" GOMER 2122222 err 3 * -- 4.466 -- 4.466 -- 4,466 -- 4.466 -- 4.466 
83 TRUNK ENCRYPTION DEVICES (EI. -- 9,999 -- 9.999 -- 9.999 -- 9,999 -- 9,999 
84 MINTERM КҮ-99 талан Өн -- --- بُ ت‎ = — = РЕ ai sae 
85 BTFLD ELEC СОЁ! SYS (ВЕС$)................... -- --- “= š s — == - Жы — 
86 AUTO KEY DC КСХ-93/ТБЕС...................... -- 1,068 -> 1.068 э 1,066 = 1,068 ә 1,068 
87 SEC VO IMPRV PRG (COMSEC)............. ...... -- 19.029 -- 19.029 -- 19,029 -- 19.029 -- 19,029 
89 DED LOOP ENCRYP DEV КС-04.................... -- 16,407 -- 16.407 -- 16.407 -- 16.407 -- 16,407 
90 ТМК ENCRP DEV TSEC/KG-93,........ 8 š -- --- — — => — жə تا‎ sis S< 
91 TsEC/KG-94........... йыз -- --- — — š> = е ore 5а —.— 
93 ADDS COMSEC KEY GENERATOR (KG-87)............ -- 680 -- 680 -- 680 -- 680 -- 680 
94 COMSEC MODULE. Т5ЕС/КСУ-13................... -- 17.766 -- 17,766 -- 17,766 -- 17,766 -- 17,766 
95 FREQ MODULE. КСУ-10/Т6ЕС..................... 19,477 6,505 19.477 6.505 19,477 6,505 19,477 6.505 19,477 6,505 
0 TSEC/KYV-5 (VACTOR) SECURE EQUIP............ š -- --- -- — ха = — — == axe 
97 TEMPEST (COMSEC).... -- 1,165 -- 1.165 -- 1,165 -- 1,165 -- 1,165 
0 KOK-13/TSEC (KDC)........ -- --- -- — == — — — = T 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLAKS] [7-7 
РРР ЧИР ЭАР N E E ыы ⅛ͤ . 22 — sts ao Т NR ³·A алды ы ретте و‎ 
t> 
ғұ 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL x 
р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT aty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


98 ADDS СОМ5ЕС SECURE MODULE (THORNTON KGV-8)... -- == ow -— 25 АЕ д ЕЖ. —— UR ЖАЗ, 
99 TSEC/KCV-11/SECURE MODULE......... -- 388 -- 388 -- 388 -- 388 -- 308 
101 ITEMS LESS THAN 52.0М (COMSEC).... -- 4.256 - 4.256 es 4.256 Sag! 4.256 ‘te 4.256 
TELECOMM EQUIP - BASE COMM 
102 INFO SYSTEMS CONUS/WESTERN MEMISPHERE........ - 27,669 -- о -- 27.669 -- 27,669 -- 27.669 
103 LOCAL AREA NETWORK (LAN}............. -- — = 9 e ызы за S M 24 
104 INFORMATION SYSTEMS (EUCOM).... -- 8.738 -- 8.738 -- 8.738 -- 8.738 -- 8,738 
105 INFORMATION SYSTEMS (РАСОМ|....... De E -- 7.961 -- 7.961 -- 7,961 -- 7,961 -- 7.961 
10? ARMY OPE CIR. oc. cic. у аьа: š -- --- -- <= — ЭЗЕ = — = šsš eo 
108 PENTAGON TELECOM CTR (РТС)................... -- --- -- — — — == — эе — [e] 
2 
ТМОЕ FOR TELECOMM @ 
109 CALIBRATION SETS ЕОШІРМЕНТ.................. ç -- 21,261 -- 21.261 -- 21.261 -- 21,261 -- 21.261 
110 THUE MODERNIZATION... sss азы -- 14,951 -- 14.951 -- 14.951 -- 14,951 -- 14,951 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - INTELLIGENCE SU = 
Ya OTM PRYOP /ОЙМӘР;.2.4...-»...>.---%---5-%< Sus -- 12.136 -- 12.136 -- 12,136 -- 12,136 -- 12.136 © 
112 ALL SOURCE ANALYSIS SYSTEM (ASAS)-TIARA...... -- 53,794 -- ° -- 53.794 153,794) -- o (53,794) -- о 2 
113 SINGLE SOURCE PROCESSOR - SIGINT...... IA -- 3,810 -- 3.810 -- 3.810 -- 3,810 - 3,810 » 
114 REAR ECHELON COMINT SYSTEM (RECS)............ 1 27.669 o o 1 27.669 (1) (27.669) о о (2) (27.669) ° ° = 
115 COMMANDERS TACTICAL TERMINAL........ ЖААЛ: за 20.368 -- 12.388 38 20, 388 (38) (8,000) -- 12.388 (38) (8.000) -- 12.388 E 
116 ТЕЛІІБІЛГЕК............... y S ERA FRA ATA p -- --- -- --- -- — — --- -- --- б 
139 ERC ЖОЮ КЕНЕСТЕР М! ОРЕ... -- 3.39? -- 3.397 -- 3,397 -- 3.397 -- 3,397 © 
118 MANPACK RADIO DF SYSTEM (MRDFS).............. 14 5.243 14 5.243 14 5,243 14 5.243 14 5,243 
120 MOD IN SER EQ (INT SPT) TIARA. -- 29.066 - 23.966 -- 29,066 (2,566) -- 26,500 (2.566) -- 26,500 
121 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (INT 5РТ-С-Е)..... Ore -- 5.932 -- 5,932 -- 5.932 -- 5.932 -- 5.932 
122 FT DEVENS TRAINING $ОРРОЙТ................... -- 485 -- 485 -- 485 -- 485 -- 485 I 
123 ТКОЈАМ............ rr -- 25.436 ° -- 25,436 -- 25,436 -- 25.436 8 
o 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - GEN DEF INTEL P tri 
124 INTELLIGENCE DATA HANDLING SYS (IDHS|.. -- 24.978 -- 22.477 14.478 16.781) -- 18,197 (14,781) -- 10,197 (8.000) 
7125 TECHNICAL RECON AND SURV SYS (TECRASJ........ -- 4,696 -- 4.6% - 4.696 -- 4.696 ee 4.696 
126 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0m (FCI/S&IA-C-E)......... -- 1.792 -- 1,792 -- 1.792 -- 1,792 -- 1.792 
127 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (GDIP-C-E)...... api -- 11,133 -- 11,133 -- 11.133 -- 11.133 - 11.133 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - AUTO DATA PROCE 
128 STARNET/VIABLE........... Жоке ак» — EU -- --- -- ¿ss zu Lee #= Bax = 262 2 
129 BATTERY COMPUTER 5Ү$ТЕМ..:................... -- --- zin 42 5 RS 2 nė oe шы S 
130 АМС INFORMATION PROCESSING EQUIPMENT (IPE)... -- 16,543 -- 18,543 — 18,543 == 16.543 -- 18,543 3 
131 ADV FIELD ARTILLERY TACT DATA SYS............ -- 77,668 -- ° -- 77.668 (77.668) -- о (77.668) -- o ^d 
132 ARMY DATA DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM-ADDS........... -- 116,600 -- o -- 116.600 (16.600) -- 100,000 (16,600) -- 100.000 3 
133 TRADOC АИТОМАТТОН...................... 268 75 -- 2.342 -- 2.342 -- 2.342 -- 2,342 -- 2.342 N 
134 USAREUR TACTICAL АШТОМАТ1ОМ.................. -- --- -- T - — 8. 2 85 бы 3 
135 LIFE CYCLE SOFTWARE SUP. (1С55)... ......... -- 9.174 -- 9.174 -- 9,174 -- 9.174 -- 9.174 © 
A 
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РҮ 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT INGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FKOM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEN ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT AMOUNT ory AMOUNT AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
136 ADPE FOR NON TAC МСТ INFO S¥S................ -- --- -- s м? — s s= > “a> 
197: 6 -- 27.378 -- о -- 27,378 -- 27.376 -- 27,378 
0 ARMY CORPORATE DATABASE......... -- --- ee cz EX саз - LT =5 РЕБ 
C BOLBIER SATA. WS0....,......................... -- --- -- — » — — --- -- — 
138 PROJECT BOX PHASE 11......................... -- --- -- - * өрме — wee 22 5% 
139 TRANS OF PERS uo -- --- -- азы == 29% — <= s — 
140 EUSA-C31 1М1Т1АТ1УЁ$..................... 2920 -- --- — — P asa — — - e 
141 STD ARMY AUTO CONTRACT SY..... К -- --- = one е? қан жә --- == 2045 
О FIRE SUPPORT TEAM DIGITAL МЕ55АСЕ............ -- --- -- — = — we — a Еа 
142 HQ AUTOMATION 5Ү5ТЕМ5...................... vá oo 20,389 -- 10.089 -- 20,389 -- 20,389 -- 20,389 
3143 EK SSRIBB. < enn eror pe rA Re n ed res - --- -- won 2% Бы 25 =. an = 
144 MEDICAL AUTOMATION 5Ұ5ТЕМ5................... -- 2,233 -- 2,233 -- 2,233 «е 2.233 = 2.233 
145 PERSONNEL AUTOMATION SYSTEMS........... -- 24,582 - 1,482 -- 24.582 (14,582) -- 10.000 (14.582) -- 10,000 
146 TRAINING AUTOMATION 5Ұ5ТЕМ5.................. -- 2.427 -- 9 -- 2.427 -- 2,427 -- 2,427 
147 LOGISTICS AUTOMATION $Ү$ТЕМ$............... (s -- 9,529 -- ° -- 9.529 — 9,529 -- 9.529 
148 RESERVE COMPONENT AUTOMATION SYSTEMS....... .. -- 23.100 -- 23,100 -- 23,100 -- 23.100 -- 23,100 
150 FORWARD ENTRY ПЕУІСЕ......................... -- 12.615 -- 22.815 -- 22.615 -- 22.815 -- 22,815 
152 MANUEVER CONTROL 5Ұ5......................... -- 96,113 -- о -- 96,113 (96.113) -- ° (96,113) -- o 
154 CORPS/TMEATER ADP SVC CTR (CTASC|... -- 17,475 -- 9.475 - 17,475 (8.000) -- 9,475 (8.000) — 9.475 
155 ТАСТ ARMY СМВТ COMPT sv, HAC, 1.681 30.781 о о 1,881 30,781 30,781 1,881 30.781 
156 FWD AREA AIR DEFENSE CMD & СТІ. (PAAD С21..... -- 76.300 -- ° -- 76,300 176.300) — 0 (76. 300 “- 0 
157 POSITIVE nenn GS /...............4..› -- --- — = а= = — — - T" 
159 CSS LOC APPLC AUTO MARK/READ SYMBS(LOG МАЯ).. -- 21.222 -- 21,222 -- 21.222 -- 21.222 -- 21.222 
160 WwMCCS INFORMATION SYSTEM (WIS) sean -- 23,272 -- 23,272 -- 23,272 -- 23.272 - 23.272 
160a ARMY COMMAND AND CONTROL SYSTÉM (АСС$)....... -- --- -- 270.481 - --- 237.700 -- 237,700 237,700 -- 237,700 
AUDIO VISUAL 
162 AFRTS (AUDIO VISUAL) cese res -- 5.049 -- 5,049 - 5.049 +- 5.049 -- 5.049 
164 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (A/V-C-E). — 9,126 -- 9,126 - 9,126 -- 9.126 -- 9,126 
165 TACTICAL ELEC NEWS GATHERING EQUIP........... -- 2.955 -- 2.955 -- 2.995 -- 2.955 -- 2.955 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - ELECTRONIC WARF 
167 TACJAM, W eb : ИЕ г... s ene -- --- == x. == te 54 ж» — 
168 TACTICAL DECEPTION (ТАС-0)................... - 4.602 -- 4,602 -- 4.602 -- 4.602 -- 4.602 
169 MOD IN-SVC EQUIP (ЖЫ)........................ -- 2,015 -- 2.815 -- 2.815 “> 2.615 »- 2.815 
170 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.04 (ЕМ-С-Р)............... -- 777 -- 77 -- 7” -- 777 -- 777 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - TACTICAL ELECTH 
171 BATTERY CHARGER РР-7286/0........... 497 1,941 497 1,941 497 1,941 497 1,941 497 1,941 
172 POWER SUPPLY, РР-6224............. “аааз T 2,400 3.200 2,400 3.200 2.400 3.200 2,400 3,200 2,400 3,200 
173 COMPUTER/INDICATOR, СР-696/Р0................ 386 3,800 986 3.800 986 3.800 986 3. 000 986 3,800 
174 METEROLOGICAL DATA SYS (|ҒАМА5)............... ? 1,068 7 1.068 7 1,068 7 1,068 7 1,068 
176 HAND HELD LASER RANGEFINDER АМ/СУ5-5......... -- --- -- --- -- --- c a= = oon 
177 PHYSICAL SECURITY EQUIPMENT... -- 5.817 -- 5.817 -- 5,817 -- 5,817 -- 5,017 
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FY 1988 FY 1968 FY 1989 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SEMATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qty AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ary AMOUNT ory AMOUNT AMOUNT 
178 FACILITY INTRUSION DETECTION 5Ұ5ТЕМ.......... 1 5.339 1 5.339 1 5,339 1 5.339 1 5,339 
179 NAVSTAR USER ЕОЦІРМЕНТ....................... -- 23,787 -- 23.787 -- 23,787 -- 23,787 -- 23,767 
180 POSITION/AZIMUTH DETERMINING SYS (PADS).....- 68 21,650 66 21.650 58 21.650 68 21,650 68 21,650 
О NIGHT OBS DEVICE LONG RANGE АМ/ТА5-6......... =» —_ -- --- -- --- -- --- -- "sa 
181 NICHT VISION GOGGLES... ....... — 139. 100 >> 90,600 -- 138,100 -- 138,100 -- 138,100 
182 AIMING LIGHT INFRARED, АМ/РАО-4...... -- 1,456 — 1,456 -- 1.456 — 1.456 -- 1.456 
183 NIGHT VISION SIGHT INDIV WPN АМ/РУ5-4........ 5,563 14,500 5,563 14,500 5,563 14,500 5,563 14,500 5,563 14,500 
185 RADIAC SET АМ/УОЙ-2.......................... 3.294 5,145 3.294 5,145 3,294 5,145 3,294 5,145 3,294 5.145 
187 RPV TA/DESICN AERIAL RECON SYS (TADARS)...... -- 179,446 -- ° -- 179.448 (179,448) Ре о (179,448) ‚= ° 
188 UNMANNED AERIAL VEHICLE FAMILY........-...... -- 42.426 -- ° -- 42.426 (42,426) -- о (42,426) -- ° 
189 MULTIFUNCTION RADAR TRANSPONDER BEACON....... 48 4.660 40 4,660 48 4.660 “. 4,660 48 4.660 
190 JOINT STARS (ARMY)... = »- 36.892 .. 36,692 == 36,892 өз 36,892 
О SHOP SHELTER MTD А5М-189..................... = oor -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
O SHOP SHELTER MTD (STOR) АМ/А5М-190........... -- on" .. --- -- --- -- <= -- --- 
0 TEST SET. RADAR, АМ/ТРМ-25................... -- eve oe --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О SHOP SHELTER MOT-REP АМ/А5М-146.............. — “=> -- --- -- --- -- aas -- --- 
191 ELECTRONIC MAINTENANCE SHOPS -- 11,553 -- 11.553 -- 11,553 -- 11.553 -- 11,553 
192 TEST SET, RADAR, АМ/ТРМ-25................... 78 2.524 78 2.524 78 2.524 78 2.524 78 2,524 
193 MODIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE EQ (TAC EL)....... -- 32,500 -- 32,500 — 32,500 = 32.500 °. 32.500 
194 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (TACT ELEC-C-E)... -- 6.408 -- 6,408 -- 5.408 -- 6,408 -- 6,408 
TMDE FOR TACTICAL ELECTRONICS 
196 INTERMEDIATE FORWARD TEST EQUIP...... .......т. ae 27,572 — 27,572 == 27,572 <- 27,572 -- 27,572 
О BASE SHOP TEST FACILITY... * = ғ жа == oe -- — эң жет, 
О CONTACT TEST SE.. *.......... — = ove -” --- -- --- -. owe -- --- 
197 TMDE FOR 6ТЕ/ІСЕ............................. 2.118 2.233 2.118 2.233 2,118 2,233 2,116 2,233 2.118 2,233 
198 CORE ELECTRONIC AUTO TEST (STE-X)....- .. .".. 26 2.039 26 2,039 26 2.039 26 2,039 26 2,039 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - SUP EQUIP AND Р 
199 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ5............. PORT IT. -- 162.403 -- 142.403 -- 162,403 (20,000) -- 142,403 (20,000) қа 142.403 
200 SPARES AND КЕРЛІК РАЯТ5...................... мы 9.306 pe 9.306 — 9. 306 = 9.306 == 9,306 
201 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ5...................... ә 315,864 -= 275,964 ** 315,664 139,900) эл 275,964 (39,900) a= 275,964 
203 SPECIAL РКОСКАМ5........ 66 2 Ori pees os 209,200 = 209.200 se 209,200 -- 209.200 "- 209,200 
205 PRODUCTIVITY INVESTMENT FUNDING. - == 27.166 „= 27.166 = 27.166 -- 27,166 = 27,166 
206 PR ENH CAP INV PR/QWK RT INV PR(PECIP/QRI = 6.771 ss 8.771 „= 8,771 -- 8.771 was 8,771 
207 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (С-Е)..... care anne oe -- 5.243 -- 5.243 -- 5,243 = 5,243 =. 5.243 
207a MISSION ESSENTIAL ЕОУІРМЕНТ...........-...... an * -- --- -- oon 
999 CLASSIFIED PROGRAMS...... "TP 4.... --- ج‎ 
TOTAL. COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIP 3,843,313 3,036,355 3,832,813 (490,147) 3,353,166 (498,147) 3.345.166 (8,000) 
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РҮ 1988 FY 1968 ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
1 . REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
иш тап ary aou ew AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICAL DEFENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
206 REMOTE SENSING CHEMICAL ALARM (XM21).. -- — = --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
210 DECONTAMINATE APP PWR DR LT WT ХМ17.......... 27? 3.949 277 3,949 277 3,949 277 3,949 27 3,949 
211 NONAQUEOUS EQUIP DECON SYSTEM(NAEDS)....... - -- — = — — --- -- --- -- --- 
212 MASK, PROTECTIVE, NBC......... 53554545695 524% -- 51.036 -- 51.036 -- 51.036 -- 51,036 -- 51.036 
213 CHEMICAL AGENT МОМ1ТОЙ....................... 3.374 19,348 3.374 19.348 3.374 19.348 3.374 19,348 3.374 19,348 
214 SIMP COLL PROT EQUIP XM20... 612 4.245 $12 4.245 612 4.245 812 4.245 812 4.245 
0 MODULAR/COLL PROT EQUIP FOR VV AND S......... — — — --- -- --- -- --- - -- 
0 AUTO CHEMICAL AGENT ALARM (ACADA), ХМ22...... e = wie sos -- --- -- --- -- --- 
216 СЕМ SET. SMOKE, MECH: PUL 3ЕТ,ХМ187.......... -- --- -- --- — --- -- --- -- — 
BRIDGING EQUIPMENT 
217 RIBBON BRIDGE ERECTION BOAT....... — — -- see -- ET 144 18.888 144 18,300 144 14 18,300 144 18,868 
218 BRIDGE, FLOAT-RIBBON, INTERIOR BAY..... RE -- 202 -- 202 -- 202 -- — 202 
219 BRIDGE. FLOAT-RIBBON, RAMP............... ТТ! -- 197 -- 197 -- 197 -- 197 -- 197 
220 BRIDGE, FLOAT-RIBBON, TRANSPORTER............ 110 10,879 110 10,879 110 10,879 110 10,879 110 10.879 
221 LAUNCHER, LIGHT ASSAULT BKIDGE............... -- --- - — -- --- -- --- — 2% 
122 LIGHT ASSAULT PRS098............... s asus. s. -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- — — 
223 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.OM(BRIDGING).............. -- 105 -- 105 -- 105 -- 105 -- 105 
ENGINEER (NON-CONSTRUCTION) EQUIPMENT 
224 GEMSS AUX MINE DISPNSR ХМ138 (FLIPPER)....... -- --- -- --- — --- -- --- — — 
225 DISPENSER MINE Хм139........... — S -- --- -- — — =» --- -- --- -- — 
226 MIXER/PUMPER UNIT (MPU) ТЕХ5................. 46 6.684 48 8.884 48 8,884 48 8.084 4. 8,884 
227 MARKING SYS. CLEAR LANE..... 40 1,263 40 1.283 40 .283 40 1,283 40 1,203 
O E DET SET, MINE, MET/NON-MET, AN/PRS-8..... -- --- -- Jus — --- -- -- -- wen 
228 DETECTING SET, MINE, АМ/Р58-12............... 3,132 4.837 3,132 4,637 3.132 4,837 3,132 4.937 3,132 4,837 
339 WIE FLOR UMANE) soon etta m (Fi E imo 180 10,859 180 10,659 180 10,859 180 10,659 180 10,859 
eee, 42 3,060 42 3.060 42 3.060 42 3.060 Х 42 3,060 
231 REMOTE CONTROL UNIT(|MOPMS). 1.560 9.280 1,560 9.290 1,560 9,280 1,560 9.280 1,560 9,280 
232 SURVEY SET DISTANCE MEASURING INFRARED....... -- — -- — — ose -- --- -- sás 
233 М-9 ARMORED COMBAT EARTHMOVER cf 127 65,954 127 53,954 127 54,654 (12,000) 127 53,954 (12,000) 127 53.954 
234 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M|ENG NON-CONST)......... -- 1,743 -- 1,743 - 1,743 -- 1,743 - 1,743 
COMBAT SERVICE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
235 AIR CONDITIONERS VARIOUS SIZE/CAPACITIES..... -- 15,004 -- 15,004 -- 15,004 - 15.004 - 15,004 
236 FIELD KITCHEN.MOBILE, TRL MTD........... PET 969 15.499 969 15.499 969 15,499 969 15,499 969 15,499 
237 MODULAR FIELD КІТСИЕН........................ 160 4.151 160 4.151 160 4.151 160 4.151 160 4.151 
238 DIVING Е0Ш1РМЕМТ............................. -- 3,751 -- 3.751 -- 3.751 -- 3,751 — 3.751 
239 FIRETHUCKS........... -- 13.228 -- 13.220 -- 13,228 -- 13.228 = 13,228 
240 MEATER ШОСТ ТҮРЕ.. 400 2.962 670 4.962 400 2,962 400 2.962 400 2,962 


241 LAUNDRY UNIT/TRL МҮр.................... ..... °з 5,824 a9 5,824 вэ 5.824 89 5.824 99 5.824 
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Р-1 
LINE 


242 
243 
244 
245 


246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
254a 


255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
261 


262 
263 


272 
273 


ТАС PRINTING AND BINDING EQUIPMENT.... 
PRINT PLANT, SW TRANSPORTABLE..........-.-+-> 
ITEMS LESS THAN 52.0М (CSS-EQ)...- rtt * 
MODIFICATIONS OF IN SERVICE EQUIP (CSE 


PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 
TANK ASSEMBLY FAB COLL POL 50000 С........... 
FORWARD AREA REFUELING EQUIPMENT (ҒАЯЕ)...... 
TANK ASSEMBLY FAD COLLAPSIBLE POL 100 
TANK ASSY, FAB COLLAPS, 20,000 GAL POL....... 
TANK/PUMP UNIT LIQ DISP F/TRK MOUNTING. ...... 
LABORATORY , PETROLEUM, SEMI-TRLR o 
PUMP ASSY LIQ CAS WHL 4 ІМ OUT 350 СРМ....... 
SWA PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM....... 


ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (РО!.).................. 
POL MISSION ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT.............. 


WATER EQUIPMENT 
WTR PUR UNIT REV OS 3000 GPH (ROWPU).... .. 


WATER PUR UNIT, REV OSMOSIS, 6ООСРН (ROW. . 
TACTICAL WATER DISTR 5Ұ5..................... 
TANK. FAB COLLAPS, 3000 CAL,WATER{ONION)...... . 
SMALL MOBILE WATER CHILLER (SMWC)....... .... 
PUMP CENTRIFUGAL, 65ОРМ................ 


ITEMS LESS THAM S2.OM (WATER K 


MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
DEPLOYABLE MEDICAL SYSTEM (0М5).............. 
CBT SUP EQUIP МЕШ1СА1........................ 
MEDICAL SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.... 


MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 


SHOP EQ CONTACT MAINTENACE TKK MTO (MYP)..... 
CLOTHING REPAIR SHOP TRL МТО............... .. 
SHOP EQ ELECTRICAL RPR SEMI-TRL MTD.. 

STEAM СІҒЕАМЕН............... ҮСТ we 
SHOP EQUIP, CANVAS AND GLASS SHELTER MTD..... 
WELDING MACHINE ELECTARC 350 AMP (CC-C}...... 


BUILDING, PRE-FAB, КЕЦОСАТАВЬЕ............... 
CALIBRATION SET SUPPORT..... 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (MAINT Е0)............. 


ҒҮ 1966 


BUDGET REQUEST 


82.823 


1.974 
5.232 


2,764 


101 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


101 


188 


4.412 
1.679 
2.764 
41,771 
5,035 


(5) 


101 


168 


CHANGE FROM REQUEST 


101 


899 


82.823 
44.980 
60,004 


2,764 


89228 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 rr 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Pu BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT AMOUNT ory AMOUNT AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
(274 DISTRIBUTER, WATER SP MIN 2500 SEC/NON-SE... 22 5,627 22 5.627 22 5.627 22 5,627 22 5.627 
275 DIST, WATER. 6000С, SEMI-TRL MTD (ССЕ)....... 49 3.356 49 3.356 49 3.356 49 3,3% 49 3,356 
276 TRACTOR FULL TRACKED LOW SPEED DD MED........ <- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- = 
277 TRACTOR CRAWLER T-11 SIZE W/RIPPER (ССЕ)..... 36 7.009 ° o 36 7,009 (36) (7,009) о о (36) (7.009) 0 0 
278 SMALL EMPLACEMENT EXCAVATOR (SEE)............ 422 38.598 422 38,598 422 38,598 422 38.598 422 38,598 
279 CRANE, WHEEL MTD, 25Т. 3/4 CU YD, АТ......... -- --- -- — č — — P — cis 
O CRANE, WHL MTD, HYDRAULIC 7 1/2 TON.......... -- --- -- — pe A me s тӘ dim 
280 MODS OF IN SERVICE EQUIP (CONST EQUIP). — 198 -- 198 -- 198 se 190 oe 198 
281 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M {CONST EQUIP).......... -- 12.768 -- 6.768 -- 12.768 (3.000) -- 9,768 (3,000) -- 9.768 
RAIL FLOAT CONTAINERIZATION EQUIPMENT 
282 LANDING, САРТ. UTILITY... ccn n 5% 6 24,600 6 24.600 6 24,600 6 24.600 6 24,600 
283 TUG, HARBOR, INLAND WATERWAYS.. 1 8.391 1 2.391 1 6.391 (2.991) 1 5.400 12.991) 1 5,400 
284 TUG INLAND AND COASTAL WATERWAYS..... PA 1 11,057 1 11.057 1 11,057 1 11.057 1 11,057 
О LOGISTIC SUPPORT VESSEL |15У)................ -- ore -- --- -- --— -- --- -- --- 
206 CAUSEWAY 5Т5ТЕМ6................ TES HEY es - 22.013 -- 22.013 -- 22.013 -- 22.013 -- 22.013 
288 RAILWAY CAR, TANK, POL, 20000С............... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
289 MODIFICATIONS OF IN-SERV EQ (FLOAT/RAIL)..... s- 4,344 -- 4,344 -- 4.344 -- 4,344 -- 4,344 
290 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M | FLOAT/RAIL) -- 3.356 -- 3,356 -- 3,356 -- 3,356 -- 3,356 
GENERATORS 
291 СЕМ AND ASSOCIATED ЕООІР..................... oo 44.248 -- 44,248 — 44,248 - 44,248 -- 44,248 
MATERIEL HANOLING EQUIPMENT 
292 TRUCK, FORK LIFT, CBD, PT. 4000 LB........... 423 8.391 423 8,39 423 6,391 423 8,391 423 8.391 
293 TRUCK, FORK LIFT. C80, PT, 6000 LB........... - "= <a oon -- = -- --- - жә 
О TRUCK, FORK LIFT, DE, PT. RT, 10000 LB....... — — ax — ыз === — — as “= 
294 TRUCK, PORK LIFT. DE, PT. RT, 6000 LB........ 240 18,164 о о 240 18,164 240 18,164 240 18,164 
296 TRUCK, FORK LIFT, ОЕ, PT. RT. 4000 LB........ 159 3,751 159 3,751 159 3,751 159 3,751 159 3,751 
297 TRUCK, FORK LIFT, ELEC, SRT. 4000 LB......... -- --- -- --- -- -- --- -- won 
298 49 TOW CRANE, e TO eene eene rene 118 34.649 118 24,849 118 25,449 (9.800) 118 24,849 (9,800) 118 24,849 
299 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (МНЕ)......... 9 2 -- „666 -- 2,666 «2 2,666 << 2.666 = 2.666 
300 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЙТ$...................... -- 48,272 — 48,272 =i 48,272 -- 48,272 == 48,272 
302 VALUE ENGINEERING (VE)....... -- ¿x= as 242 às ыш — --- E n 
304 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (ОТН)................ -- 6.992 -- 6.992 -- 6.992 -- 6.992 — 6.992 
305 OSD PRODUCTIVITY INVESTMENT FUNDING.......... -- 3.353 — 3.353 -. 3,353 -- 3,353 -- 3,353 
306 SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR USER ТЕЅТІНС........... -- 17,177 -- 17,177 -- 17.177 -- 17.177 -- 17,177 
© ITEMS LESS THAN 82.04 (OTH SPT Е0)........... >x Мы == ы «з e 25 ВЕК d zt 
307 HOST NATION SUPPORT - EUROPE.. -- 40.276 -- 40,276 -- 40,276 -- 40,276 -- 40,276 
308 NATIONAL TRAINING CTR suv ЯА, -- 34.649 -- 34.649 -- 34.649 -- 34,649 -- 34.649 
0 SWA STAGING ВА5Е5....... 160660204062 T -- --- -- --- -- -- --- -- --- 
310 TRAINING DEVICES, МОМ5Ұ5ТҰМ.................. >> 137.882 -- 137.882 =“ 137,882 == 137,882 -- 137,882 
E ] 0 -- Es = -— РЕ ае = ж» m PAS 
Š AS DIOE) Coe КУ TOT == — =3 222 = xa ss 5% ea ге 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 
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FY 1988 ry 1988 Fy 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P- ЭШОСЕТ REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE 1ТЕМ ory AMOUNT orty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT. 
О РЕСІР (ИСИПІ)...........:..................... -- --- -- === -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О Gale (ИСИ)... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- oe -- --- 
311 MON-CEMTRALLY MANAGED 1ТЕМЗ.................. sa 19,023 — 19,823 — 19,823 d 19,623 -- 19,823 
311a MISSION ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT... ............. -- --- -- 50.000 -- --- 50,000 = 50.000 $0,000 -- 50,000 
TOTAL, OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT............. 1,156,987 1.151.005 1,154,767 26.491 1,183,478 26,491 1,183,476 0 
О USSOC FORCES СОММИМІСАТІОН5.................. -- --- -- --- 15,300 15,300 -- 15.300 7,000 -- 7.000 (8,300) 
0 UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION............ 
О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87. 
0 PROFIT POLICY ggg 
TOTAL, OTHER PROCUREMENT. ARMY............. 5,870,860 5.071,920 5.522.163 (376,356) 5.494.504 (392.656) 5,478,204 116,300) 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS......... --- --- --- --- --- 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.............. 5,870,860 5,071,920 5,522.163 (376,356) 5,494,504 (392,656) 5.478.204 (16,300) 
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November 17, 1987 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
10-ton trucks 

The budget request contained $131.3 mil- 
lion for procurement of 888 Heavy Expand- 
ed Mobility Tactical Trucks (HEMTT) for 
fiscal year 1988. The Budget request also 
contained $14.2 million in Title II (RDT&E) 
to initiate a competition for a heavy truck 
program that incorporates a Palletized 
Loading System. 

The House bill would authorize $293.3 mil- 
lion for procurement of 1,388 HEMTT 
trucks. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize no funds for procurement of the 
HEMTT. 


The House bill contained no funds in Title 
II for the initiation of а new truck program. 
The House bil contained а provision (sec- 
tion 108(d) that would require the Secre- 
tary of the Army to compete the technical 
data package for the existing HEMTT to 
meet Army requirements beyond fiscal year 
1988. The provision would also require the 
Secretary of the Army to re-examine re- 
quirements and provide for an option for 
PLS-configured HEMTT vehicles on future 
solictations. 

The Senate amendment provided funds in 
Title II for a follow-on truck and contained 
& provision (sec. 121(d)) that would prohibit 
obligation of any funds for procurement of 
trucks unless the trucks are acquired 
through competitive procedures based on 
performance specifications. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $239.3 
million for procurement of 1,388 10-ton 
trucks in fiscal year 1988 and $239.3 million 
for procurement in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees believe that the process for 
establishing total Army requirements for 
equipment ought to provide for stability 
and efficiency in acquisition. This has not 
been the case, however, in the heavy truck 
program and confusion continues to persist 
&s to total Army requirements. 

То resolve the annual struggle, the confer- 
ees agreed to & provision (sec. 129) that 
would direct multiyear procurement for not 
less than 4,737 HEMTT trucks beginning in 
fiscal year 1988. The conferees expect a fair 
price for the trucks purchased under this 
multiyear contract. 

The conferees also agree to authorize $17 
million in Title II for the competitive eval- 
uation of а heavy truck configured with а 
Palletized Loading System based on per- 
formance specifications. The conferees 
agreed to a provision (sec. 259) that would 
direct the Department of Defense to pro- 
ceed with this evaluation subject to the fol- 
lowing: (1) source selection within twenty- 
four months based on a hardware competi- 
tion; (2) source selection to be made by the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition; 
(3) source selection to equitably consider 
total life-cycle costs including facilitization; 
and (4) the manufacture and assembly of 
the winning system to be in the United 
States. 


Supercomputers 

The budget request contained $27.4 mil- 
lion to procure supercomputers for the 
Army 


The House bill contained no authorization 
for this program. The Senate amendment 
recommended authorization of the amount 
requested. 

Last year, the conference report (H. Rept. 
99-1001) accompanying the fiscal year 1987 
Defense Authorization Act (Public Law 99- 
661) directed the Secretary of the Army to 
submit & master plan concerning the acqui- 
sition and deployment of supercomputers 
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over the next five years. The conferees are 
concerned, however, that the report that 
has been provided to date does not repre- 
sent a five-year roadmap. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $27.4 
million for procurement of supercomputers 
but direct that none of the funds authorized 
for procurement of supercomputers be obli- 
gated until the Secretary of the Army sub- 
mits & roadmap to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives concerning the re- 
quirements, acquisition strategies and de- 
ployments of supercomputers over the next 
five years. 


Army Command and Control System (ACCS) 


The budget request contained $420.5 mil- 
lion to procure five separate elements of the 
Army's command, control and communica- 
tions systems. These elements of the Army's 
battlefield system include: fire support, ma- 
neuver, air defense, data distribution, and 
intelligence. 

The House bill would authorize $270.5 mil- 
lion for an integrated ACCS program. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $420.5 
million for the five individual elements. 

The report accompanying the House bill 
(H. Rept. 100-58) directs the Secretary of 
the Army to provide the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives a master plan for 
the ACCS program, including а detailed 
break-out of all of the elements included in 
the program. The plan is to provide total 
program funding requirements, as well as 
testing and deployment schedules. The 
Senate report contained no similar lan- 


guage. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $237.7 
million for procurement of the ACCS pro- 
gram. This authorization is provided for an 
integrated budget line to include: All-Source 
Analysis System; Maneuver Control System; 
Advance Field Artillery Tactical Data 
System; and Forward Area Air Defense 
Command, Control and Intelligence System. 
Consistent with recent Army decisions to re- 
structure the management of the ACCS 
program, the conferees agreed to provide 
separate authorization of $100.0 million for 
the Army Data Distribution System. Fur- 
ther, the conferees agreed to require a 
master plan for the ACCS program. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
Aquila remotely piloted vehicle 

The budget request contained $179.4 mil- 
lion for procurement of the Aquila remotely 
piloted vehicle (RPV) system consisting of 
unmanned air vehicles, ground stations, 
launcher and recovery subsystems, and 
maintenance shelters. 

The House bill would deny authorization 
for procurement of Aquila remotely piloted 
vehicle. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize the amounts requested. 

The conferees have been informed that a 
production decision regarding the Aquila is 
premature during fiscal year 1988 due to 
problems discovered during the operational 
test. As a result, the Army intends to con- 
duct further test of the system to evaluate 
the operational concept. Upon completion 
of the tests, the Secretary of the Army is di- 
rected to provide, to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, a report on this 
evaluation. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $10 mil- 
lion in Title II for this purpose. The confer- 
ees further agreed to deny authorization for 
procurement of the Aquila remotely piloted 
vehicle for fiscal year 1988. 
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The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
SINCGARS radios 


The budget request contained $23.5 mil- 
lion to purchase the Single Channel Ground 
and Airborne Radio Systems (SINCGARS). 
The House bill and the Senate amendment 
both authorized the requested amount. 

The conferees have been informed that 
the Army intends to select & second source 
to produce the SINCGARS radio that can 
meet the “form, fit and function" require- 
ments of the present SINCGARS radio. The 
Army claims that this strategy may provide 
increased radio reliability. Although this ap- 
proach may increase reliability, the confer- 
ees are concerned that this approach may 
also increase logistics costs. Therefore, the 
conferees direct the Secretary of Defense to 
submit to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives an analysis identifying any increase in 
operating and supply costs which result 
from second source radios built to form, fit 
and function. 

Further, prior to obligation of fiscal year 
1988 procurement funds, the Secretary of 
Defense is required to certify to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives that the pro- 
posed life-cycle support strategy for SINC- 
GARS radios purchased from the second 
source is consistent with а maintenance con- 
cept for all SINCGARS radios. 


Command, control and communications 
(C*) equipment for Special Operations 
Forces (SOF) units 

The budget request made no specific au- 
thorization for the procurement of com- 
mand, control and communications (С?) 
equipment for the Special Operations 
Forces (SOF). The House bill would provide 
no authorization for SOFC? equipment. The 
Senate amendment, however, would author- 
ize $15.3 million to be made available to the 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. Special Op- 
erations Command (CINCUSSOC) for pro- 
curement of SOF C? equipment. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $15.3 
million for the procurement of command, 
control and communications equipment for 
the Special Operations Forces (SOF) units. 
The conferees further direct the Depart- 
ment of Defense to report to the progress 
not later than December 1, 1987 on the 
costs of procuring the required C? equip- 
ment for USSOC, its subordinate elements, 
and the SOC's of the unified combatant 
commands. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $7.0 million at the contingent level 
for procurement of command, control and 
communications equipment for SOF units. 

The House recedes. 

Mission essential equipment 

The House bill would provide an authori- 
zation of $50 million to produce mission es- 
sential equipment throughout the Army's 
other procurement accounts. This initiative 
was intended to allow the Army to procure 
equipment that will improve the combat 
readiness of early deploying active and re- 
serve combat support and combat service 
support units in concert with the priority 
requirements of the CINCS. 

The Senate amendment provided no au- 
thorization for this purpose. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $50 mil- 
lion for mission essential equipment and 
direct the Secretary of the Army to submit 
a report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives that provides the listing of the 
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items of equipment that would be procured fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- The conferees recommend a total authori- 
with these funds prior to obligation of these thorize $9,253.2 million for Navy aircraft zation of $8,610.1 million at the contingent 


funds. programs. The Senate amendment would level for Navy aircraft procurement in fiscal 
The Senate recedes. authorize $9,562.6 million for Navy aircraft. year 1988. 
AIRCRAFT, NAVY The conferees recommend authorization Specific program authorizations are de- 


« of $9,605.0 million for Navy aircraft pro- tailed in the following table. 


The budget request contained $9,924.9 curement in fiscal year 1988. 
million for procurement of Navy aircraft in 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LIME ITEM оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


COMBAT AIRCRAFT 
ВА-1 COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


1 A-6E/F (ATTACK) INTRUDER (МҮР)....... «a ENS 12 702,244 12 702.244 o o (12) (702.244) o o (12) (702,244! o o 
2 A-6E/F (ATTACK) INTRUDER (MYP) [AP-CY)....... -- 109,917 -- 109,917 9 о (109,917) о (109,917) о 
2а A-6E/E UPGRADE КЕТИОҒІТ...................... --- --- --- 11 376.610 1 376.610 o o (11) — (376,610) 
3 -es (ELECTRONIC WARFARE) PROWLER........ жей 6 336,062 12 482,772 12 482,762 6 146,710 12 482.772 6 146,710 12 482,772 
4 ЕА-ӨВ (ELECTRONIC WARFARE) PROWLER (Ar- . -- 17,826 22,713 -- 17.826 4,887 22.713 4.887 22,713 
5 AV-00 (V/STOL) МАЙМ1ЕА....................... 32 564,159 o o 32 591.659 (8) (136,407) 24 427.752 1322 (564,159) o (24) (427.752) 
6 АУ-8В [V/STOL) HARRIER (АР-СҰ)............... -- 64.040 -- 0 -- 64,040 (16,010) 48,030 164,040) 0 (48,030) 
7 F-14A/D |FICHTER) ТОМСАТ........ &u Vie x a Vie o TE 12 676,764 12 676,764 12 676,764 12 676,764 12 676.764 
B F-14A/D (FIGHTER) TOMCAT (АР-СҮ)............. -- 84,269 -- 129.103 -- 84.209 -- 64,289 - 84.289 
9 P/A-18 (FIGHTER) MORNET (MYP)... 84 2,316,610 84 2,316,610 84 2.316.610 84 2,316,610 84 2.316.610 
10 P/A-16 (FIGHTER) HORNET (MYP) (AP-CY)..... S -- 155,982 -- 155.982 -- 155,982 (84) 155,982 (04) 155.982 
11 CH/MH-53E (HELO) SUPER STALLION (MYP)........ 14 210,687 14 210,687 14 210,687 14 210,687 14 210,687 
12 CH/MM-53E (HELO) SUPER STALLION (MYP) (AP-CY) -- 21.799 -- 21,799 -- 21,799 -- 21,799 -- 21.799 
13 V-22 OSPREY....... P APE رج چ‎ w КРЕЗ -- --- -- --- -- --- -- — -- --- 
14 АН-1Ы (HELICOPTER) SEA СОВМА.............. T 22 172,663 12 100.000 22 172,663 15) (37.663) 17 135,000 (5) (37,663) 17 135.000 
15 AH-1W (HELICOPTER) SEA COBRA (АР-СҰ)......... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
16 SH-608 (ASW HELO) 5ЕАМАЫК.................... 6 98.727 6 98,727 9 144,827 3 46.100 s 144.827 6 98,727 (3) (46,100) 
17 SH-608 (ASW HELO) SEAHAWK [AP-CY)..... $535 E -- 26,273 -- 26,273 -- 26.273 -- 26.273 -- 26,273 
r 18 279,733 18 279,733 18 279.733 18 279,733 18 279,733 
19 SH-60F (CV ASW MELO) Ar- III -- 29,646 -- 29,646 -- 29.646 -- 29.646 -- 29.646 
20 P-3C/G {PATROL} ORION. йаг» ease ES -- 146 -- 34,146 -- 146 34,000 - 34.146 34,000 -- 34.146 
21 Р-3С/С (PATROL) ORION (АР-СҰ)................ -- --- -- --- -e --- == аны -- --- 
21a LONG RANGE AIR ASW CAPABLE AIRCRAFT.......... -- --- - --- 34.100 80,200 -- 80,200 80,200 -- 60,200 
22 EX COMPETITION............ талмасын Wes в 179,815 о о о о (8) (179,815) о о (8) (179,815) о о 
23 E-2C (EARLY WARNING) HAWKEYE.............. vee 6 370.160 6 370,160 6 370,160 6 370,160 6 370.160 
24 E-2C (EARLY WARNING) HAWKEYE (АР-СҰ)......... -- 30,035 -- 30,035 -- 30,035 -- 30,035 -- 30,035 
25 SH-2F (ASW HELO) ЅЕЛЅРКІТЕ.............. ames -- 1,649 -- o -- 1,649 (1.649) -- ° (1.649) -- 0 


TOTAL. COMBAT АІНСИАРТ..................... 6, 449.226 5,797,311 5,711,650 (495.198) 5,954,028 (1,393,690) 5.055.536 1898. 4921 


AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 
ВА-2 AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 
29 С-2 (МҮР!)........ UILLAM LL ** 5.776 a% o == 5.776 15,776) == о 15,776) aie o o 
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TRAINER AIRCRAFT 


BA-3 TRAINER AIRCRAPT 


OTHER AIRCRAFT 


35 
E-6A |АР-СҮ)........ 


3 


TOTAL, OTHER МІНСЕАРТ...................... 


1 


2 328,758 
29,452 


358.210 


3 189,202 
137,716 
3 42.525 


12 


328,758 
29,452 


358.210 


126,135 
° 
42.525 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


РҮ 1988 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
оту 


ory AMOUNT 


12 326,758 12 


126. 
137, 
42, 


326,758 


29.452 


135 
716 
525 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 
RECOMMENDATION 
ory 


CHANGE FROM REQUEST 


ory AMOUNT AMOUNT 


126,135 
137,716 


3 42,525 


369,445 


168,660 


369,443 (63.067) 306, 


376 


(63,067) 306.376 9 


MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 


BA-5 MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 
А-У SERIES....... 


А-4 SERIES.. 
А-6 SERIES (МҰР)......... 


ЕЛ-6 ВЕЙІБЗ............................. 


A-? SERIES... 


АМг8 88В188.......--..-....-................. 
Ғ-4 ЗЕМІЕЗ............ 
ar- sens. 


F-14 SERIES..... 


F-0 SERIGS............................ ....... 
Ғ-5 SERIES................ 
OV-10 SERIES..... 


nn „„ 


HE 55 ПАРЕТО 
H-3 5ЕЙІЕ5..... 


969 
6.149 
132,978 
21.274 
97 

97 

97 


969 
6,149 
219,651 
21,274 
97 

97 

97 


97 
1,974 
1,995 

29,601 
47,737 
1,058 
6.826 
45,108 
37,529 


-- 969 -- 
= 6.149 =» 6. 
os 219,478 86,673 219, 
-- 21,274 -- 
-- 97 -- 
-- 97 -- 
-- 97 -- 
-- 97 -- 
== 93,334 -- es, 
-- 97 -- 
— 1,974 ° 1. 
-- 1.995 == 1, 
> 47,901 18,100 -- 
-- 47.737 25,000 — 
>» 1.058 = 
-. 47.326 40,500 =. 
-. 19,608 25.500 im 45, 


969 
149 
651 


21,274 


97 


ew 969 

әм 6,149 
86,673 — 219,651 

-- 21,274 

— 97 

-- 97 

-- 97 

-- 97 

=, 83,334 

— 97 

— 1.974 

e 1,995 

— 29,901 (18,120) 
25.000 = 47,737 

= 1,058 

— 6,826 (40.500) 
25,500 -- 45,108 

se 26.229 
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(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS ОР DOLLARS) 
FY 1988 FY 1988 ry 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEN ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT 


99 PEB USENSIS Sra TERS ЛЗ -- 47,003 -- 47,003 -- 47,003 -- 47,003 -- 47,003 
, Арк» кже ру -- 127,365 -- 172,865 -- 172,365 45,500 -- 172,865 45,500 - 172,068 
61 S-3 SERIES...... алаты ee 50 -- 74,772 -- 142.522 -- 142,672 67,750 — 142.522 67.750 -- 142,522 
61a ES-3 SERIES........ eaves сандо акаа psa - -- -- 115,200 -- 115,200 115,200 -- 115,200 115,200 - 115.200 
r a Sa -- 22,439 -- 71,139 -- 36,439 48.700 -- 71.139 16.000 -- 38,439 (32.700) 
ا‎ -- 1.635 -- 1.635 -- 1,635 -- 1.635 - 1,635 
-- 7,367 -- 7,367 -- 7.367 -- 7.367 E 7.367 
-- 4.550 -- 4,550 -- 4.550 -- 4,550 -- 4.550 
-- 3,380 -- 3,380 - 3,380 - 3,380 = 3.380 
-- 2.163 -- 2,163 - 2.163 -- 2.163 -- 2.163 


-- 1,004 -- 1,004 - 1,004 - 1,004 -- 1.004 
69 POWER PLANT CHANGES............ pa c een -- 3.163 -- 3,163 -- 3.163 - 3,163 -- 3,163 
70 MISC PLICHT SAFETY СМАМСЕЅ................... -- 823 -- 623 - 823 - 223 — 923 
71 COMMON ЕСМ ЕШШІРМЕНТ......................... -- 16,208 -- 66,708 — 16,708 50.000 - 66,708 50,000 -- 66.708 
72 COMMON AVIONICS СНАМСЕЅ...................... -- 765 -- 765 -- 765 — 765 — 765 
D 


73a F-16N SERIES........ ............ ve... ....... -- --- -- --- 5.000 5,000 = 5,000 5,000 -- 5,000 


TOTAL, MODIFICATION ОР AIRCRAPT............ 668,554 1,144.177 1,087,754 527,923 1.196.477 436,623 1,105,177 (91,300) ` 


AIRCRAPT SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS 


BA-6 AIRCRAFT SPARES 

74 SPARES AND REPAIR РААТЗ...................... — 1,511,913 — 1,632,113 = 1.511.913 20,200 = 1.532.113 20,200 — 1,532,113 
74а r кже» еке ROC REX Vies (3.4861 [16,086] [3.486] (16.086) 116,086] 
РАО A .... [107.630] (107,630) (107,630) 

74с ЕЙ-3 SENMEB. eit ese e aer 1--1 17.600] {== 17.600) 17.600] 


74b F/h-18 SPARES........ 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


BA-7 AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FAC 


— 436,106 še 436,106 -- 436,106 — 436,106 -- 436.106 
>= 25,998 — 25.998 — 25.998 oo 25.998 — 25.996 
-- 43.976 -- 34.923 >t 43,978 13,978) -- 40,000 (9,055) — 34,923 15.077) 
-- 29.567 ‚= 29.567 ‚= 29,567 — 29.567 -- 29,567 
-- 26,112 e 26.112 =. 26,112 — 26.112 œe 26,112 


TOTAL, AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACIL 561,761 552,706 561,761 13,978) 557,763 (9.055) 552.706 (5.077) 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


re 1988 Fy 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 


Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANCE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDAT ION DIFFERENCE 
з orty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


O UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION o o 
TOTAL. AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, МАМҰ.......... 9,924,083 9,553,177 9.562.607 (19.896) 9,904,987 (1,014,765) 8,910,118 (994,869) 
0 TRANSFER FROM OTHER АССОЦМТ5................. --- (300,000) —— 1300.000) 1300.000) (300,000) (300.000) 


9.253.177 9.562.607 (319,896) 9,604,987 11,314,765] 8,610,118 (994,869) 


TOTAL FUNDING АУАПАВБІЕ.............. 
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November 17, 1987 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Navy aviation 


The conferees reviewed the Navy’s plans 
in aviation modernization in considerable 
detail. The conferees note that there are se- 
rious affordability problems in Naval avia- 
tion both in near and long term. Despite the 
fact the Navy decided to accelerate the pro- 
curement of aircraft carriers in fiscal year 
1988, it chose to reduce the procurement of 
combat aircraft. Compared to last year's 
five year plan, this year's five year plan re- 
moved a third of all planned procurement of 
combat aircraft. The Navy has many 
combat aircraft in production at inefficient 
production rates. While this situation is se- 
rious in its own right, it is disasterous in the 
face of impending budget reductions. 

The House and Senate took substantially 
different approaches to solving these prob- 
lems. The Senate reviewed all programs and 
determined that there were insufficient 
funds to support both an Advanced Techni- 
cal Aircraft (ATA) and a block upgrade ver- 
sion of the A-6, the A-6F. The Senate fully 
funded the ATA and terminated the A-6F, 
primarily because the A-6F is vulnerable 
due to its large radar cross section. The 
ATA will be a survivable aircraft designed to 
accomplish the same missions as the A-6. 

The House determined that the A-6F 
should be fully funded because the A-6 
series aircraft is the Navy's only all weather 
medium attack aircraft and is required over 
the next five years to outfit air wings for ex- 
panded carrier force structure. The House 
effectively terminated the ATA because it 
determined that a major new program is not 
affordable in the present budget situation, 
and because a delay in the program might 
help resolve several technical uncertainties. 

The House also terminated further pro- 
curement of the Marine Corps’s AV-8B 
light attack aircraft. The House questioned 
whether the AV-8B offered sufficient mili- 
tary value to justify the cost of continued 
procurement in an era of shrinking defense 
budgets. The House concluded that its limit- 
ed payload, high maintenance requirements 
and lack of radar, limit its combat utility. 
Further, the House noted the Administra- 
tion’s plans to stretch out the production 
rate starting in fiscal year 1990 adds four 
years to the program and increases unit 
costs by as much as 80 percent toward the 
end of the program. 

After considerable negotiation, the confer- 
ees adopted the following outline for the 
future of Navy aviation. First, the conferees 
recommend full authorization for the Ad- 
vanced Tactical Aircraft. Second, the con- 
ferees terminated further development or 
procurement of the F model of the A-6. The 
conferees included a provision (sec. 112(f)) 
which prohibits the Secretary of the Navy 
from obligating any funds for purposes of 
developing or procuring an F model А-6. 

In its place, the conferees recommend an 
authorization of $376.6 million that is avail- 
able at the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Navy either to procure 11 E models of 
the A-6, or to initiate a retrofit program for 
the existing fleet of A-6s. The conferees em- 
phasize that the Navy must at some time 
initiate a program for upgrading the exist- 
ing fleet of A-6s, since those aircraft will 
have to remain in active Navy inventories 
for the next twenty years. The funds pro- 
vided this year, however, are available at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy 
either to initiate that upgrade program or 
to procure E model A-6s. The conferees also 
recommend an authorization of $475.5 mil- 
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lion for 24 AV-8B aircraft, including ad- 
vance procurement for fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees also direct the Navy to ini- 
tiate a program to develop a two-seat, all 
weather ground attack variant of the F/A- 
18s, and provided $40 million to initiate that 
upgrade program. The primary initial em- 
phasis of this program should go to improv- 
ing the radar on the F/A-18s. The Navy also 
should consider growth versions of the ex- 
isting engine that will enable it to meet the 
threat of the 1990s and beyond. Once the 
two-seat F/A-18 becomes available, it 
should be fielded with the Marine Corps ini- 
tially, so that the A-6s in the Marine Corps 
shall be freed for transfer to Navy medium 
attack squadrons, 

These programs figured prominently in 
the conferees deliberations for funding at 
the contingency level. At the contingent 
level, the conferees recommend termination 
of both the A-6 program and the AV-8B 
program. 

The conferees note that the Navy is facing 
long-term serious financial constraints. It 
has too many combat aircraft in production 
at inefficient production rates. Further, sev- 
eral major new programs—such as the F- 
14D, the У-22, the Long Range ASW Capa- 
ble Aircraft (LRACA), and the ATA will re- 
quire substantial increases in funding in up- 
coming years. In light of these financial 
constraints and the need to preserve mod- 
ernization, the conferees determined that 
the A-6 and the AV-8B programs should be 
terminated at the contingent funding level. 

In order to maintain modernization at the 
contingent funding level, the conferees 
direct the Navy to negotiate a multiyear 
contract for purposes of procuring F/A-18 
aircraft, at a rate of 84 aircraft per year. 
The conferees note that section 2306 of title 
10, United States Code, requires stable con- 
figuration as a prerequisite for entering into 
multiyear contracts. The conferees believe 
that the Secretary of the Navy should enter 
into a multiyear contract for the F/A-18s 
even though the contract may cover both 
the current version and the upgraded 
ground attack version. The conferees note 
that the multiyear contract for F-16s in- 
DEM both single seat and two-seat var- 
iants. 


A-6E/F attack aircraft (Intruder) 


The budget request contained $702.2 mil- 
lion for procurement of 12 A-6F aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988, $109.9 million for advance 
procurement of 18 A-6F aircraft in fiscal 
year 1989, and $41.1 million for procure- 
ment of initial spares. 

The House bill would authorize the 
amounts requested. The Senate amendment 
would deny authorization for the A-6F. 

The conferees are concerned that new 
start procurement of the A-6F, at the same 
time a significantly more capable successor 
aircraft (Advanced Tactical Aircraft (ATA)) 
is under development, is both unaffordable 
and inconsistent with a declining defense 
budget. 

Further, the conferees believe the Navy 
should consider extending the service life 
and upgrading existing A-6 aircraft in lieu 
of continued A-6 procurement to more cost- 
effectively satisfy mid-term force level re- 
quirements. 

Accordingly, authorization for A-6F air- 
craft is denied. Instead, the conferees rec- 
ommend authorization of $376.6 million to 
procure 11 A-6E aircraft in fiscal year 1988 
and $41.1 million for initial spares, or, 
$376.6 million to begin a service life exten- 
sion and upgrade program for existing A-6 
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aircraft, whichever the Navy decides is most 
beneficial. 


EA-6B electronic warfare aircraft (Prowler) 


The budget request contained $336.1 mil- 
lion for procurement of 6 EA-6B aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988, $17.8 million for advance 
procurement of 9 EA-6 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1989, and $3.5 million for procurement 
of initial spares. 

The House bill would authorize $482.8 mil- 
lion for procurement of 12 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988, $22.7 million for advance procure- 
ment of 12 aircraft in fiscal year 1989, and 
$16.1 million for initial spares, an increase 
of six aircraft. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $482.8 million for procure- 
ment of 12 aircraft in fiscal year 1988, $17.8 
million for procurement of 6 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1989, and the request amount for 
procurement of initial spares. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $482.8 million for procurement of 12 air- 
craft in fiscal year 1988, $22.7 million for ad- 
vance procurement of 12 aircraft for fiscal 
year 1989, and $16.1 million for procure- 
ment of initial spares. 

The Senate recedes. 


AV-8B attack aircraft (Harrier) 

The budget request contained $564.2 mil- 
lion to procure 32 Harrier aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988, $64 million for advance procure- 
ment of 32 aircraft in fiscal year 1989 and 
$71.5 million for initial spares. 

The House bill would deny authorization 
for procurement of Harrier aircraft. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $591.7 
million for the Harrier in fiscal year 1988 
and $64 million for advance procurement in 
fiscal year 1989 and $71.5 million for initial 
spares. | 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $427.8 million for procurement of 24 Har- 
rier aircraft in fiscal year 1988, $48.0 million 
for advance procurement for fiscal year 
1989 and $71.5 million for initial spares. 

The conferees note that the current 
budget plan would reduce future procure- 
ments to 15 aircraft a year. This would add 
4 years to the program and increase pro- 
curement unit costs by as much as 80 per- 
cent. According to Marine Corps testimony, 
this action was driven by affordability con- 
straints. However, the same budget would 
fully fund the planned transition to produc- 
tion for the Marine Corps V-22 Osprey pro- 
gram now in development. 

The message is clear. In an era of declin- 
ing defense budgets, the unique capabilities 
offered by the AV-8B became unaffordable 
as a matter of priority within the Depart- 
ment. Reasonable alternatives exist, and the 
F/A-18 should be considered to supplant 
the AV-8B for the balance of the Marine 
Corps light attack requirements. 

Consistent with efforts to promote com- 
monality and efficient production rates, the 
conferees recommend no authorization for 
procurement of AV-8B aircraft at the con- 
tingent level for fiscal year 1988 with the 
intent of terminating production. 


ЕА-18 fighter attack aircraft (Hornet) 

The budget request contained $2,316.6 
million to procure 84 aircraft in fiscal year 
1988, $156.0 million to support the procure- 
ment of 72 aircraft in fiscal year 1989 and 
$104.4 million for initial spares. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment would authorize the requested 
amounts. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,316.6 million to procure 84 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988, $156.0 million to support 
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procurement of 84 aircraft in fiscal year 
1989 and $104.4 million for initial spares. 

At the contingent level, the conferees rec- 
ommend authorization of the amounts 
above. However, to protect efficient produc- 
tion rates in an era of declining budgets, the 
conferees agreed to a provision (sec. 108(b)) 
that directs multiyear procurement of the 
ҒА-18 aircraft. 

CH/MH-53E aircraft (Super Stallion) 

The budget request contained $210.7 mil- 
lion for procurement of 14 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988 and $21.8 million for advance pro- 
curement for fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment would provide authorization for the 
amounts requested. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of the amounts requested. Section 112(a) 
would restrict the obligation of funds for 
the H-53E helicopters until flight stability 
test results are reported and would limit de- 
livery of H-53E helicopters to those incorpo- 
rating appropriate modifications. 

AH-1W attack helicopter (Sea Cobra) 

The budget request contained $172.7 mil- 
lion for procurement of 22 helicopters to re- 
start Cobra production in fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would authorize $100 mil- 
lion for procurement of 12 helicopters in 
fiscal year 1988. The Senate amendment 
would authorize the amounts requested. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $135.0 million for procurement of 17 heli- 
copters in fiscal year 1988. 

SH-60B antisubmarine assault aircraft 
(Seahawk) 


The budget request contained $98.7 mil- 
lion for procurement of 6 Seahawk aircraft 
in fiscal year 1988 and $26.3 million for ad- 
vance procurement for fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill would authorize the re- 
quested amounts. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $144.8 million for procure- 
ment of 9 aircraft in fiscal year 1988 and the 
amount requested for advance procurement. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $144.8 million for procurement of 9 Sea- 
hawk aircraft in fiscal year 1988 and $26.3 
million for advance procurement for fiscal 
year 1989. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $98.7 million at the contingent 
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level for procurement of six Seahawk air- 
craft. 


P-3C (Orion) 

The budget request contained $146,000 for 
the P-3C program for fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would authorize $34.1 mil- 
lion for the P-3 program for fiscal year 
1988. The Senate amendment would author- 
ize the amount requested. 

The conferees understand that the Navy 
is openly competing a long-range airborne 
ASW capable aircraft (LRAACA) as a suc- 
cessor to the current P-3C that would incor- 
porate an advanced Update IV mission avi- 
onics suite. In addition, the conferees were 
informed that the current P-3C airframe or 
а variant may be a viable candidate for any 
airframe competition. 

In view of the above, the conferees believe 
that termination of the P-3C airframe pro- 
duction capability as long as a P-3C type 
airframe remains a candidate would not be 
cost effective. Accordingly, the conferees 
recommend authorization of $34.1 million 
for the P-3 program for fiscal year 1988 to 
preserve the integrity of the P-3C airframe 
production capability until it is selected or 
rejected as the LRAACA airframe through 
fair and open competition. The conferees 
would consider a reprogramming request to 
transfer remaining P-3C funds to LRAACA 
if appropriate. Section 112(b) would limit 
obligations for the fiscal year 1988 P-3 pro- 
gram to those authorized in this bill. 

Long range airborne antisubmarine warfare 
capable aircraft (LRAACA) 

The budget request contained no funds 
for a long range airborne antisubmarine 
warfare capable aircraft (LRAACA). The 
House bill would provide no authorization. 
The Senate amendment would authorize 
$34.1 million for advance procurement for a 
LRAACA in fiscal year 1989. 

Supporting competition in the Navy's 
antisubmarine warfare (ASW) program, the 
conferees recommend authorization of $80.2 
million in fiscal year 1988 for advance pro- 
curement of the long range airborne ASW 
aircraft using competitive procedures. 

Funds may not be obligated until program 
justification, source selection and support- 
ing rationale, and the planned use of the 
funds has been reported to the Committees 
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on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives. 


E-6A electronic communications aircraft 
(Hermes/TACAMO) 

The budget request contained $189.2 mil- 
lion for procurement of three E-6A 
TACAMO aircraft in fiscal year 1988, $137.7 
million for advance procurement for seven 
aircraft in fiscal year 1989 and $19.9 million 
for initial spares. 

The House bill would authorize $126.1 mil- 
lion for two aircraft in fiscal year 1988, no 
authorization for advance procurement for 
fiscal year 1989 and $19.9 million for initial 
spares pending satisfactory resolution of the 
basing plan. The Senate amendment would 
authorize the amounts requested. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $126.1 million for procurement of two air- 
craft in fiscal year 1988, $137.7 million for 
advance procurement, and $19.9 million for 
initial spares. 

Modification of aircraft 

P-3C series modifications 

The budget request contained $127.4 mil- 
lion for modifications to the P-3C series air- 
craft. The House bill would authorize $172.9 
million for P-3C modifications. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $172.4 million 
for modifications. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $172.9 
million for modifications to the P-3C series. 


Weapons, Navy 


OVERVIEW 


The budget request contained $6,502.3 
million for Navy weapons procurement in 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $5,815.8 million for Navy programs. 
The Senate amendemnt would authorize 
$6,219.5 million for Navy weapons. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $5,989.0 million for Navy Weapons pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $5,857.0 million at the contingent 
level for Navy weapons procurement in 
fiscal year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


WEAPONS PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


1 POSEIDON......... H H —7*ͤ——* 2 * • ——2— * . -- 161 ө» 181 181 =» 181 -- 161 
2 enn ivceaaceveceecieeieneraeveneincsees -- 6,986 = 6,986 w 6.986 — 6,966 -. 6,986 
3 TRIDENT 11.......... ‚—U— rũ — 1 ... 66 1,931,344 72 1.931.344 66 1,931,344 6 72 .1.931.344 6 72 1,931,344 
4 TRIDENT 11 (AP-CY)...... Veneer ee 319,987 — 319.987 -- 319,987 — 319,987 — 319,987 


MODIPICATION OF MISSILES 
5 UGM-73^ (C-3) POSEIDON MODS....... v AY. e ээ» -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- = one 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
6 MISSILE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES........ ........ -- -- 194 es 194 -- 194 -- 194 


2.258.692 о 


TOTAL. BALLISTIC MISSILES 2.258.692 o 2,258,692 o 


OTHER MISSILES 


STRATEGIC MISSILES 


8 BGM-109 ТОМАНАЫК.............. «ТУІ КУУС 475 915,936 475 787,211 475 835,936 (128,725) 475 787.211 (128,725) 475 787,211 
9 ВСМ-109 TOMAHAWK (АР-СҮ)..................... -- 78.006 -- 78,006 -- 78,006 -- 78,006 - 78,006 
TACTICAL MISSILES 
10 AIM/RIM-7 F/M SPARROW...... Аф» эле raa stop -- --- 600 99,100 600 99.800 600 99,100 600 99.100 600 99. 100 600 99,100 
11 АМИААМ........ . .. UKE oe ee -- — = * = ^» = se» — * 
r ense een соран uh tto е,» -- Sas == a" эч pet ж. — + “pue 
e ess 288 43,320 288 25,833 208 43,320 (17,487) 286 25.633 (17,487) 288 25,633 
13 AIM-54A/C |PHOENIX)...... эйе CACERES 430 397,996 430 359,897 430 358,396 (39.600) 430 358,396 (39,600) 430 358,396 
14 AIM-54A/C (PHOENIX) (АР-СҰ).................. -- --- -- --- — — -- --- -- --- 
15 SGM-04A HARPOON (MYP)......... eae 124 110.660 124 110,660 124 110,660 124 110,660 124 110,660 
16 SGM-84A HAKPOON (MYP) (АР-СҮ)................ -- 51,034 — 0 =< 51,034 (51,034) == о (51.034) -- 0 
766 194.728 70 194.728 766 194.726 766 194,726 766 194.728 
1.150 583,098 1,150 543,098 1.500 715.098 350 132,000 1,500 715,098 1,150 583,098 (350) (132,000) 

240 44.931 120 24,931 240 44,931 240 44,931 240 44,931 

425 21,072 425 17,765 425 21,072 (3,307) 425 17,765 (3,307) 425 17.765 

276 25,381 276 25,381 276 25,381 276 25,381 276 25.361 

1.393 44.154 1.393 44.154 1,393 44,154 1,393 44,154 1,393 44,154 

1,099 111,807 о 10,000 99 9.307 (1,000) (102,500) 99 9.307 11,000) (102,500) 99 9,307 

601 103,458 425 65,790 601 103,458 (176) 137.668) 425 65.790 (176) (37.668) 425 65,790 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


БЕ 
ß —— — s ER —— ů — N 
FY 1988 FY 19808 Fy 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 3 
р-і BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE e 
LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT. оту AMOUNT 
o I E -- 3.455 -- 3.455 -- 3,455 < 3,455 24 3,455 
„„ oae -- 92,804 -- 104,104 -- 92,804 11,300 104,104 11,300 104,104 
تال‎ 63.634 24.767 -- 63,634 (38.867) - 24,767 138,867) - 24.767 
-- 19.157 -- 19.157 -- 19,157 -- 19,157 - 19.157 
- 6.458 -- 6.458 -- 6.458 — 6,458 - 6.458 
- ??з -- 773 -- 773 -- 773 as 73 
36 AIM-54A/C PHOENIX b 552%. ERAS -- 584 -- 584 -- 5“ -- 5“ РЕ sea eo 
37 NGM-84À MARPOON МОр.......................... -- 3,965 -- 3.865 -- 3,065 -- 3.065 - 3,865 © 
38 STANDARD MISSILES мор......... ame o shua ИР -- 3,633 -- 3.833 -- 3,033 -- 3.833 - 3.833 2 
0 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
39 WEAPONS INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES..... АЕНА -- 6,216 -- 6.216 9.216 3,000 -- 9.216 3,000 -- 9.216 
40 FLEET SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS............... -- 213,058 -- 123,856 -- 213,858 (90,000) -- 123,858 (90,000) - 123,858 — 
41 FLEET SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS (AP-CY)....... < — == --- -- -- — nes 2s Eun [e] 
42 DEFENSE METEOROLOGICAL SATELLITE PROGMAM..... -- 19,333 -- 19.333 -- 19.333 - 19.333 — 19.333 — 
ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT » 
43 ORDNANCE SUPPORT ЕОШІРМЕНТ................... -- 218.436 -- 220,436 - 218,436 -- 218,436 -- 216.436 - 
TOTAL, OTHER MISSILES............... за 3.377.987 2.971,393 (263,788) 3,114,199 (395,788) (132,000) 8 
TORPEDOES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT Р 
44 TORPEDO МК-48 ADCAP.......... Каска eases 100 243.444 100 243.444 100 243,444 100 245,444 100 243,444 ＋ 
eee ДУМЕ м -- --- -- --- -- -- — --- — --- e 
45 TORPEDO МК-46 (MYP)......... ARIS AFINES pakaq ыж - РЕР ЕА < — — -- --- -- йы a 
0 TORPEDO МК-46 (MYP) (АР-СҮ).................. -- -- - --- -- --- -- --- -- --- tm 
47 ADV LIGHTWEIGHT TORPEDO........... ЖУЛТ Sam 153 222.402 ° о 153 108,402 (93) — (114,000) 60 108,402 (93) (114,000) 60 108,402 
12 31,495 12 31,495 12 31.495 12 31,495 12 31.495 
-- 9.522 -- 9.522 ' -- 9,522 -- 9,522 -- 9.522 
260 57.521 o ° о 521 (260) (57,521) ° ° (260) (57.521) о о 
MOD ОР TORPEDOES AND RELATED EQUIP 
53 MOBILE MINE -/ srr VER -- 2,858 -- 2,858 -- 2,058 - 2,858 -- 2,058 
54 TORPEDO MK-46 SS.. 5 -- --- -- --- -- --- — -- - --- 
О TORPEDO MK-46 MODS (АР-СҰ)................... -- --- -- --- -- --- — — - --- 
S6 CAPTOR МО05.................. 550465 S — 11,625 -- 11,625 -- 11,825 -- 11.825 -- 11.825 
87 SWIMMER WEAPON $Ү$ТЕМ........................ -- 1,332 -- 1,332 -- 1,332 -- 1,332 -- 1,332 
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Р-1 


LINE ITEN 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 
CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


Fy 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


ҒҰ 1968 РҮ 1988 
MOUSE PASSED 


оту AMOUNT 


DIFFERENCE 
ory AMOUNT 


BUDGET REQUEST 


ory AMOUNT 


TOTAL, TORPEDOES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT..... 


OTMER WEAPONS 

GUNS AND GUN MOUNTS 
60 MK-15 CLOSE IM WEAPONS $ҮЗТЕМ........... ..... 
61 MK-75 76MM GUN MOUNT....... 


MODIFICATION OF GUNS AND GUN MOUNTS 
65 CIWS MODS...... ....... sese sotto ....... 
66 5 /54 GUN MOUNT MODS......... 
67 3)/50 GUN MOUNT MODS... 


68 MK 75 76MM GUN MOUNT MODS. 
69 MODS UNDER 82,000,000........ 


71 SPARES AND REPAIR ars. 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87.. 


О PROFIT POLICY СМАМСЕ....... . 
0 PRIOR YEAR TRANSFER....... 


ADV LICHTWEIGNT TORPEDO, РҮ 1987........ 


VERTICAL LAUNCHED ASROC, FY 1987...... oe 


TOTAL 


, WEAPONS PROCUREMENT, WAVY........ ... 


* 33.348 -- 33,346 co 33,348 -s 33,348 -- 
ө» 20.638 ы 20,638 — 20,638 * 20,638 -- 


463.385 (171.521) 462,864 (171,521) 


354,462 


28,023 5 


64 64 1,201 


12 22 4,091 


-- 9.568 -- 9,568 -- 9.568 -- 9.568 -- 

-- 45.166 -- 45,186 -- 45.186 -- 45.186 -- 45,186 
-- 6,414 -- 6,414 -- 6,414 -- 6,414 — 6.414 
-- 275 ap 275 == 275 -- 275 -- 275 
an 4.060 те 4.060 — 4,060 -- 4.060 -- 4.060 
-- 1,654 -- 1,654 -- 1,654 -- 1,654 -- 1.654 


101,540 о 


101,540 о 101,540 ә 


-- 129.726 >» 129,728 -- 129,728 о -- 129,728 ° oo. 129,728 o 
— --- en --- (78.000) (78,000) = (78,000) (78,000) = (76,000) 
TONS (-45.900) 1-45.900) 1-45,%00) 
ТТТ 132. 1001 132. 100 132.100 
222 = as — 146.500) 9 ° 
6,502,332 5,815,815 6,219,532 (513,309) 5,989,023 (645,309) 5,857,023 1132.000) 


6,502,332 5,815,015 6,219,532 (645,309) 5,857,023 


(513,309) (132,000) 


M €— 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Trident II missiles 

The budget request contained $1,931.3 
million to procure 66 D-5 missiles in fiscal 
year 1988, $320.0 million for advance pro- 
curement of 66 missiles in fiscal year 1989 
and $2.9 million for initial spares. 

The House bill would authorize $1.931.3 
million to procure 72 missiles, $320 million 
for advance procurement of 72 missiles in 
fiscal year 1989, and $2.9 million for initial 
spares, an increase of 6 missiles in anticipa- 
tion of potential co..tract savings. The 
Senate amendment would authorize the 
amount requested. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $1,931.3 million to procure 72 Trident II 
D-5 missiles in fiscal year 1988, $320.0 mil- 
lion for advance procurement of 72 missiles 
in fiscal year 1989 and $2.9 million for ini- 
tial spares. 
The Senate recedes. 
BGM-109 Tomahawk missile 


The budget request contained $915.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of 475 Tomahawk mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would authorize $787.2 mil- 
lion for 475 missiles in recognition of con- 
tract savings. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $835.9 million for 475 missiles. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $787.2 million for 475 missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The Senate recedes. 

AIM-54A/C Phoenix missile 


The budget request contained $398.0 mil- 
lion for procurement of 430 Phoenix mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would authorize $359.9 mil- 
lion for 430 Phoenix missiles in recognition 
of contract savings. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $358.4 million for procure- 
ment of 430 missiles. 

The conferees are concerned that deploy- 
ment of Phoenix missiles to operational 
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commanders in the fleet is not receiving 
adequate emphasis. Though supportive of 
Navy efforts to establish a second source 
and compete production of the Phoenix mis- 
sile, the conferees note that past production 
has been reduced to provide resoures to a 
second producer and that current produc- 
tion output is being stored at the contrac- 
tor's facility for lack of government fur- 
nished components. Accordingly, the Navy 
is directed to take actions necessary to expe- 
dite deployment of stored missiles and to 
procure no fewer than 430 missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The conferees recommends authorization 
of $358.4 million to procure 430 Phoenix 
missiles in fiscal year 1988. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


AGM-84A Harpoon missile 


The budget request contains $110.7 mil- 
lion for procurement of 124 harpoon mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1988 and $51.0 million for 
advance procurement for fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill would provide authoriza- 
tion of the requested amount for procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1989 but no authoriza- 
tion for advance procurement for the Har- 
poon missile. The Senate amendment would 
authorize the amount requested. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $110.7 million for procurement of 124 
missiles in fiscal year 1988 and no authoriza- 
tion for advance procurement for fiscal year 
1989. The conferees did not agree to mul- 
tiyear procurement of the Harpoon missile. 

The Senate recedes. 

Aerial Targets 

The budget request contained $92.8 mil- 
lion for procurement of aerial targets. 

The House bill would authorize $104.1 mil- 
lion for aerial targets, an increase of $11.3 
milion from the budget request. The 
Senate amendment would authorize the 
amount requested. 


November 17, 1987 


The conferees recommend authorization 
of $104.1 million for procurement of aerial 
targets in fiscal year 1988. 

The Senate recedes. 


МК-50 advanced lightweight torpedo 


The budget request contained $222.4 mil- 
lion for 153 MK-50 advanced lightweight 
torpedoes. The House bill contained no au- 
thorization for this program. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $108.4 million 
for 153 torpedoes. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $108.4 million for 60 torpedoes, plus long- 
lead funds for torpedo procurement in fiscal 
year 1989. The conferees direct the Navy to 
use $45.9 million appropriated in fiscal year 
1987 for the MK-50 torpedo program for 
procurement in fiscal year 1988. The confer- 
ees further direct and authorize the trans- 
fer to the MK-50 torpedo program of $32.1 
million in unobligated funds appropriated in 
fiscal year 1987 for the Vertical Launched 
ASROC program. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


OVERVIEW 


The budget request contained $11,065.4 
million for the construction, conversion, 
service life extension, and acquisition of 20 
naval vessels for fiscal year 1988. The House 
bill would authorize $9,924.0 million for 15 
ships. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $10,081.5 million for 17 ships. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $9,530.3 million for 19 ships for fiscal 
year 1988 and transfers of $371.3 million. 

The budget request contained $11,858.4 
million for 23 ships for fiscal year 1989. The 
House bill would authorize $7,832.9 million 
for 12 ships, The Senate amendment would 
authorize $2,936.4 million for 2 ships. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $8,529.7 million for 13 ships for fiscal 
year 1989. 


(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDAT 1 ON CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SHIPS 


BA-1 FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SHIPS 


1 TRIDENT (МҮСІБАЯ).......................... .. 1 1,193.700 1 1,193.700 1 1,153,700 (40,000) 1 1,153,700 (40,000) 1 1,153,700 
2 TRIDENT (NUCLEAR) (АР-СҰ).................... -- 137,100 -- 137.100 «= 137,100 - 137,100 -- 137.100 
TOTAL, FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SHIPS....... 1.330,800 1.330,800 1.290,800 (40,000) 1,290,800 (40,000) 1,290,800 0 


BA-2 OTHER WARSHIPS 


3 CVN AIRCRAFT CARRIER (NUCLEAR) (AP-CY) -- 644.000 -- 644,000 - $44,000 -- 644,000 -- 644,000 
4 SSN-688 CLASS SUBMARINE (МИСІРАЯ)............ 3 1,519,400 з 1.519.400 3 1.519.400 160,000) з 1,459,400 (60,0001 3 1,459,400 
5 SSN-688 CLASS SUBMARINE (NUCLEAR) (AP-CY).... -- 217,500 -- 217,500 - 217,500 -- 217,500 -- 217,500 
0 55М-21........... "me а -- --- -- --- -- --- -- — öil w 
7 SSN-21 (AP-CY)........ -- 257,600 -- 257,600 — 257,600 -- 257.600 -- 257,600 
9 CV SLEP..... ык тол а ue РТТ 1 685.655 1 685,655 1 685,655 1 685,655 1 685,655 
10 CV SLEP (AP-CY)..... Den e ЛЫ ақық -- 44,100 -- 44,100 -- 44,100 -- 44,100 -- 44.100 
11 CG-47 AEGIS CRUISER (МҮР).................... 2 1.926.500 4 3,328,900 5 4.127.000 3 1.402.400 5 3,328,900 з 1.402.400 5 3.328.900 
12 С6-47 AEGIS CRUISER (MYP) (AP-CY).. 22323 -- 11,000 -- о -- 11,000 (11.000) “ о (11,000) — 0 
13 DDG-51 (МҮР).... з 2.122. 300 0 0 0 0 (3) (2,122,300) 9 o 13) (2.122.300) о о 
14 006-51 (NYP) (АР-СҰ)........................ . -- 74,600 -- 5.500 -- 74,600 — 5,500 169,100) © 5.500 


TOTAL, OTHER WARSHIPS......... 7,502,655 6,702,655 7.580,855 (860,000) 6,642,655 (860,000) 6,642,655 o 
AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 
BA-3 AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 
16 LMD-1 AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT Sur 1 740.700 1 740,700 1 685,300 120,000) 1 720,700 120,000) 1 720,700 
17 LMO-] AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP (АР-СҰ)........ -- 32,200 -- 32.200 = 32,200 xs 32.200 т” 32.200 
OPO SLOPES 010 PLU re eee ена -- oon = жол š> aon — --- — one 
`18 150-41 (CARGO ЧАА1АНТ)....................... 1 324.200 1 324,200 o o 1 324,200 1 324,200 
TOTAL, AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS.. 1,097,100 1,097,100 717,500 (20,000) 1,077,100 (20.000) 1,077,100 ° 
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{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


wama ———— — — —À ————————————————— 


ҒҰ 1986 РҮ 1988 РҮ 1960 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
P-1 BUDCET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ынк 1ТЕМ ory AMOUNT. ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT. оту AMOUNT ory 


MINE WARFARE AND PATROL SHIPS 


BA-4 MINE WARFARE + PATROL SHIPS 
19 МСМ MINE COUNTERMEASURES SHIP... . Уа SS 3 297, 300 ° ° ° ° (3) (297,300) о ° (3) (297,300) ° ° 
O MSH-1 COASTAL MINE MUWTER........... 3 — --- -- --- -- --- — == Ж бё 
20 МНС COASTAL MINE MUNTER........ Те -- --- - --- -- --- -- кн» - — 


TOTAL, MINE WARFARE AND PATROL SHIPS....... 297.300 0 o 1297,300) о (297.300) 9 ° 


AUXILIARIES, CRAPT, AND PRIOR-YEAR PROGR 


ВА-5 AUXILIARIES, CRAFT + PY PROG COSTS 
21 TAO PLEET OQILER.............................. 2 279,100 2 279,100 1 150,000 2 279,100 2 279,100 
22 AQ iti bj. .... 1 44.100 о о 1 44,100 9 о 1 44,100 о о 1 44,100 
23 TACOS SURTASS SHIPS............ ä —*—ͤ ns ... -- =ë me — 2 110,800 2 96,500 2 96,500 2 96,500 2 96,500 
0 AE AMMUNITION SHIP.......... %4%44............ °= mas = «e == wee ج‎ * — dos 


29 SERVICE CRAFT..... seasoned ... = 12,500 a» 12,500 == 12,500 = 12,500 -- 12.500 


34 STRATEGIC SEALIFT......... ——A—ů *? 3 — 43,400 == 43.400 oa 43,400 -- 43.400 -> 43,400 
32 LCAC LANDING CRAFT......... 


Rd s. sss ; ·ͥ˙—̃˙3 ˙˖C—»ͤ жее + ew -- 202,900 -- 202.900 -- 202,900 (7.000) -- 195,900 (7.000) -- 195.900 
36-POST · isos ces cece roto eI Se — 140,900 <a 140, 900 -- 140,900 (8,000) =o 132,900 (8.000) x 132,900 
О SHIP CONTRACT DESIGN....... ao Ka ee a -- == == ase * enm ж. <= -- --- 
38 TACS CRANE ЅНІР............ ...х... 44...ышш» 2 53,100 е 2 53,100 2 53,100 2 53,100 2 53.100 


i 
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38a FAST SEALIFT 1М1Т1АТ1МЕ...................... -- --- -= --- — 10,000 9 — 0 0 -- о 


TOTAL, AUKILIARIES. CRAFT, АМО PRIOR-YEAR P 837,500 793,400 811,400 53,700 691.200 53.700 891,200 о 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87. 


O UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION....... T" -- — as aput 1240,900) Fe 0 — 0 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LIME ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT orty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
О DDG-51 (MYP) LESS АР (РҰ)............ ....... < md e> mes 178,200) == 0 — 0 
О PRIOR YEAR TRANSFERS (РҮ 1904-FY 18677 -- --- -— == 9 <= (371.328) < (371,328) 1371,328) -- 1371.328) 


TOTAL, SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY... 11,065,355 9,923,955 10,081,455 11,534,928) 9,530,427 11.534.928) 9,530,427 о 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER АССОММТ5......... --- Gu 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE....... *...... 11,065,355 9.923.955 10. 061.455 (1,534,928) 9,530,427 (1,534,928) 9,530,427 o 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Trident ballistic missile submarine (SSBN) 


The budget request contained $1,330.8 
million for the Trident submarine program, 
including $137.1 million for advance pro- 
curement. The House bill would өліміне 
the amount requested. Тһе Senate amend- 
ment would authorize $1,290.8 million. 


The House recedes. 
Aegis ships 


The budget request contained $1,937.5 
million for 2 CG-47 class Aegis cruisers, in- 
cluding $11 million for advance procure- 
ment. The request also contained $2,196.9 
million for 3 DDG-51 class guided missile 
destroyers, including $74.6 million for ad- 
vance procurement. 


The House bill would authorize $3,328.9 
million for 4 Aegis cruisers and $5.5 million 
for advance procurement for the DDG-51 
program. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $4,127 million for 5 Aegis cruisers, as 
well as $11 million in advance procurement 
for the CG-47 program and $74.6 million for 
&dvance procurement for the DDG-51 pro- 
gram. The Senate amendment would also 
apply, by transfer, $78.2 million of fiscal 
year 1987 funds for DDG-51 advance pro- 
curement to the fiscal year 1988 program. 


The House bill would also authorize $825 
million for one Aegis cruiser and $2,196.9 
million for 3 DDG-51 guided missile destroy- 
ers for fiscal year 1989. The Senate amend- 
ment would provide no authorizations for 
Aegis-equipped ships for fiscal year 1989. 


The conferees recommend authorization 
for fiscal year 1988 of $3,328.9 million for 5 
Aegis cruisers and $5.5 million for advance 
procurement for the DDG-51 guided missile 
destroyer program. The conferees recognize 
that the dollar authorization for the Aegis 
cruiser program is insufficient to fully fund 
5 ships in fiscal year 1988. The conferees 
recommend authorization for the fifth ship 
contingent on the availability from savings 
or offsets of such additional sums as are 
necessary to fully fund the ship in fiscal 
year 1988. 


For fiscal year 1989 the conferees recom- 
mend authorization of $825 million for one 
Aegis cruiser and $2,929.1 million for four 
DDG-51 guided missile destroyers. The con- 
ferees have provided authorization for one 
Aegis cruiser for fiscal year 1989 in the 
event that sufficient funding cannot be 
identified to allow a fifth Aegis cruiser to be 
fully funded in fiscal year 1988. Should the 
fifth Aegis cruiser authorized for fiscal year 
1988 be fully funded as described above, the 
conferees intend that the fiscal year 1989 
authorization for one cruiser be vacated. 


The conferees also welcome the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to request an additional 
DDG-51 guided missile destroyer for fiscal 
year 1989 as program status and budget con- 
straints permit. 


Amphibious assault ship (LHD-1) 


The budget request contained $772.9 mil- 


procurement. This would be the second ship 
of а four ship multiyear procurement. The 
House bill would authorize the amount re- 
quested. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $685.3 million plus $32.2 million for 
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advance procurement, а reduction of $55.4 
million from the budget request. 


The conferees recommend authorization 
of $752.9 million for one LHD-1 class ship, 
including $32.2 million for advance procure- 
ment. 


Dock landing ship (cargo variant) (LSD-41) 


The budget request contained $324.2 mil- 
lion for the lead ship of the LSD-41 cargo 
variant class. The House bill would author- 
ize the amount requested. The Senate 
amendment contained no authorization for 
this ship. 


The conferees recommend authorization 
of $324.2 million for the LSD-41 cargo vari- 
ant program. 


Fleet oiler (TAO-187) 


The budget request contained $279.1 mil- 
lion for two fleet oilers. The House bill 
would authorize the amount requested. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $150 
million for one ship. 


The Senate recedes. 
Fleet oiler (conversion) (AO-177) 


The budget request contained $44.1 mil- 
lion for the second conversion of a fleet 
oiler of the AO-177 class. The House bill 
would provide no authorization for this pro- 
gram. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize the amount requested. 


The House recedes. 
Ocean surveillance ship (TAGOS-SWATH) 


The budget requested no authorization 
for an ocean surveillance ship using the 
small waterplane area twin hull (SWATH) 
configuration. Similarly, the House bill 
would provide no authorization. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $110.8 million 
for two TAGOS-SWATH ships. 


The conferees note the importance of the 
ocean surveillance program to the antisub- 
marine warfare effort of the United States. 
Incorporation of the SWATH hull technolo- 
gy with the already proven surveillance 
system will enable operation of this system 
over а broader range of ocean areas than 
now possible. 


Although the SWATH effort was initiated 
only recently, the combination of success in 
the program to date, availability of favor- 
able contract options, and the need for addi- 
tional ocean surveillance capability argue in 
favor of proceeding at this time. 


The conferees agree to authorizations of 
$96.5 million for two TAGOS-SWATH 
ships. 


Sealift enhancement 


The budget request contained $17.8 mil- 
lion for the sealift enhancement program. 
The House bill would authorize the amount 
requested. The Senate amendment would 
provide no authorizaiton for the program. 


The House recedes. 
Fast sealift initiative 


The budget request contained no authori- 
zation for a fast sealift initiative. Similarly, 
the House bill would provide no authoriza- 
tion. The Senate amendment would author- 
ize $10 million for this program. 


November 17, 1987 


The conferees note that a fast sealift initi- 
ative can be a highly leveraged investment 
in the rapid deployment capability of U.S. 
forces. Because this is a research-oriented 
effort, however, the conferees agree to in- 
clude authorization for this initiative in the 
телен and development section of this 
report. 


Undistributed reduction 


The Senate amendment would provide for 
an undistributed reduction in the shipbuild- 
ing and conversion account of $240.9 mil- 
lion. The House bill would provide for no 
similar reduction. 


The Senate recedes. 
Prior-year transfers 


The conferees agree to authorization of 
transfers of funds from savings realized in 
shipbuilding programs totaling $371.3 mil- 
lion, as shown in the accompanying table. 


Pricing adjustments 


Based on demonstrated contract savings 
achieved on government-furnished equip- 
ment, the conferees agree on the following 
adjustments in the fiscal year 1988 ship- 
building program approved by both the 
Senate and House of Representatives: SSN- 
688—$60 million; Landing Craft, Air Cush- 
ion (advance procurement)—$10 million; 
Outfitting—$7 million; and post Delivery— 
$8 million. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR TRANSFERS OF PRIOR-YEAR 
SHIPBUILDING FUNDS 
[la millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year— 
* 1984 195 196 1987 к” 


192.963 


371.328 


The budget request contained $4,983.8 
million for Navy other procurement in fiscal 
year 1988. The House bill would authorize 
$4,901.8 million for other procurement pro- 
grams. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $4,967.6 million for other procure- 
ment. 


The conferees recommend authorization 
of $5,321.6 million for Navy other procure- 
ment in fiscal year 1988. 


The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $5,207.1 million at the contingent 
level for Navy other procurement in fiscal 
year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 


“ашы © 


10 
11 


12 
13 
14 


15 


ІТЕМ 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


SHIPS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


SHIP PROPULSION EQUIPMENT 


Ut-2500 GAS um ela eee e eae ee 
ALLISON 501K CAS TURBINE............. ТЕГЕП 
142500 SPECIAL SUPPORT EQUIPMENT. ...... 
STEAM PROPULSION IMPROVEMENT PROCRAM......... 
OTHER PROPULSION ЕШ/ІРМЕНТ................... 
GENERATORS 

OTHER GENERATORS PA ... 
PUMPS 

„ sone 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
HICH PRESSURE AIR COMPRESSOR... . 
OTHER AIR COMPRESSORS............... m E 


PROPELLERS 
SUBMARINE РВОРЕ1ДЕЙ$......................... 
OTHER PROPELLERS AND SHAFTS 


NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICALLY SUSPENDED GYRO NAVIGATOR........ 
CARRIER NAVIGATION SYSTEM......... DI 
OTHER NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT...... 


UNDERWAY REPLENISH EQUIP 
UNDERWAY REPLENISHMENT EQUIPMENT............. 


PERISCOPES 
ТҮРЕ 10 РЕМ18СОРЕ............................ 
ТҮРЕ 8 PERISCOPES. 


PERISCOPES AND АССЕ550Я1Е5................... 


OTHER SHIPBOARD EQUIPMENT 
FIREFICHTING Е0Ш1РМЕНТ....................... 


POLLUTION CONTROL ЕШУІРМЕНТ.................. 
SUBMARINE SILENCING EQUIPMENT.......... *..... 
SURFACE SHIP SILENCING EQUIPMENT..... —ͤ— 
SUBMARINE ВАТТЕКІЕ5................... ...... 


РҮ 
BUDGET REQUEST 
ory 


1988 


11,852 
2,426 
973 
11,147 
9,864 


4.326 


9,195 


3,229 
255 


3.773 
8,666 


14,701 
4.873 
5,143 


6.132 


2.172 
7,626 
859 


14,563 
2.230 
4.237 
1,240 
6.655 

13.276 


FY 1988 


HOUSE PASSED 
orty 


— 11,852 
1 2.416 
-- 973 
-- 11,147 
-- 9,864 
-- 4,328 
— 9.195 
13 3.229 
2 255 
16 3.773 
-- 8.666 
5 14,701 
-- 4,873 
-- 5,143 
-- 6.132 
— 2.272 
as 7.626 
— 859 
-- 14,563 
2 2.230 
— 4.237 
— 1.240 
— 8.855 
56 13,276 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS ОР DOLLARS] 


РҮ 1988 


SENATE PASSED 


ory 


16 


11,852 
2,426 
973 
11.147 
9.064 


4.328 


3.229 
25% 


3,773 
8,666 


14,701 
4.873 
5,143 


5,132 


14,563 
2,230 
4,237 
1,240 
8,855 

13,276 


CHANGE FROM REQUEST 


ory 


RECOMMENDATION 
ory 


AMOUNT 


11,852 
2,426 
973 
11.147 
9,864 


4.328 


9,195 


3,229 
255 


3.773 
8.666 


14,701 
4.873 
5,143 


6.132 


2,272 
7.626 
859 


14.563 
2.230 
4.237 
1,240 
8.855 

13.276 


— 11,852 
1 2.426 
-- 973 
— 11.147 
-- 9.864 
-- 4.326 
-- 9,195 
13 3.229 
2 255 
16 3,773 
-- 8,666 
5 14.701 
— 4.873 
-- 5.143 
-- 6.132 
-- 2,272 
-- 7,626 
se 859 
>= 14,563 
2 2,230 
— 4.237 
— 1.240 
-a 8,855 


56 13,276 
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37 


39 


41 
42 


43 


44 
45 


MINESWEEPING CABLE. 


WM&E ITEMS UNDER $2 MILLION...... ..... . 
SURFACE i.. ........ 


MINI/MICKOMINI ELECTRONIC REPAIR. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE DETECTORS................. .. 


OCEAN ENGINEERING 
DIVING AND SALVAGE Е0Ш1РМЕМТ................. 
NAVAL SPECIAL WARFARE Е0Ш1РМЕМТ.............. 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
NEW SHIP TRAINING EQUIP..... 


OTHER SHIPS TRAINING EQUIPMENT............... 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES EQUIPMENT 
CALIBRATION EQUIPMENT... оо бане * 
PRODUCTION SUPPORT FACILITIES 


REDUCTION IN SHIP SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... 
SHIP SURVIVABILITY ІМІТІАТІУЕ................ 


TOTAL. SHIPS SUPPORT Е0Ш1РМЕМТ............. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


SHIP RADARS 
АМ/5Р5-67........ ...... КОЛ ЛО 
АМ/5Р5-40.. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


ы 
— ——— ————————— EGůàãä dUJ— 8 
1988 ҒҰ 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL N 
MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CMANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE oo 

AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT оту AMOUNT oTr AMOUNT 


-- 85.297 -- 85,297 -- 85,297 -- 85.297 — 85.297 
-- 7.879 -- 7,879 -- 7.879 -- 7,879 -- 7.979 
-- 51,791 -- 51,791 -- 63,791 12,000 -- 63,791 12,000 -- 63,791 
-- 2.152 -- 2,152 -- 2.152 -- 2,152 — 2.152 
-- 737 -- 737 — 737 айы 737 -- 737 
* 35,810 =o 35,810 — 35.810 -- 35,810 -- 35,810 
-- 15,529 -- 15,529 — 15.529 6 15,529 -- 15.529 
-- 1.353 -- 1,353 -- 1,353 -- 1,353 -- 1,353 
-- 314 -- 314 -- 314 -- 314 -- 314 
-- 1,002 -- 1,002 -- 1,002 -- 1,002 -- 1,002 8 
120 9,347 120 9,347 120 9,347 120 9,347 120 9,347 2, 
3 2.643 3 2.643 3 2.643 з 2,643 3 2,643 @ 
* 391 °= 391 шы 39 Бы 391 -- 391 
— 903 m 903 -- 903 == 903 -- 903 Я 
© 
2 82,035 2 82,035 2 82,035 2 82,035 2 82,035 Z 
-- 232.039 -- 232.039 -- 232,039 -- 232.039 -- 232.039 > 
— 
-- 18,208 -- 18,208 -- 18,208 -- 18,206 -- 18,206 Ë 
-- 30,653 - 30,653 -- 30,653 -- 30,653 -- 30.653 8 
ж 
221 17,213 221 27,213 221 17,213 10,000 221 27,213 10,000 221 27,213 Т 
I 
° 
— 2,404 -- 2,404 -- 2.404 -- 2,404 — 2,404 6 
-- 57% -- 576 -- 576 -- 576 sė 576 
-- 29,105 -- 29.105 -- 29,105 -- 29.105 — 29. 105 
-- 4.620 -- 4.620 -- 4.620 -- 4.620 -- 4,620 
-- --- -- (33,936) -- --- o -- o o e o 
> 9 -- --- 64.000 64,000 64.000 64,000 > 
La WU ORE a Т шше AO A CORRER ИЛИ ONE I REE ERR р. | 
3 TL „„ — — š 
783,716 759.780 795,716 86,000 869,716 86,000 869,716 о 3 
— ыы SFF c r ———————— D ð ͤ²² ——:ß— — — T 
ч 
ha 
m 
24 7,753 24 7,753 24 7,753 24 7,753 24 7.753 cs 
- 26.108 -- 26,108 -- 26,108 -- 26.108 әр 26. 100 55 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


ҒҰ 1908 rr 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE 17Ем оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
51 АМ/5Р5-48......... 594% -- 47,714 -- 47,714 - 47,714 - 47,714 -- 47.714 
52 AN/SPS~49....... -- 18,249 -- 18,249 -- 18,249 -- 18.249 -- 18,249 
ا ا‎ 8,661 6 8.661 6 6,661 6 8,661 6 8.661 
54 MK 23 TARGET ACQUISITION ЅҮЅТЕМ.............. 4 26,347 4 26.347 4 26.347 4 ‚3з? 4 26,347 
$5 RADAR БИРРОЯТ...................... Werse -- 12,707 - 12.707 - 12,707 -- 14.707 -- 12.707 
SHIP SONARS 
56 АМ/505-26/53/53А......................... eese -- 10,901 -- 10,901 -- 10,901 - 10,901 -- 10,901 
8 154,644 в 154,644 12 234,644 80,000 12 234,644 4 80,000 12 234,644 
-- 25.865 — 25.865 -- 25.865 -- 25,865 == 25,865 
14 5,665 14 5.665 14 5,665 14 5,665 14 5.665 
-- 6,068 - 6.068 - 6,068 -- 6,068 - 6.068 
63 SONAR SUPPORT ЕШИІРМЕНТ...................... -- 5,158 -- 5,158 - 5,158 -- 5.158 - 5,158 
64 SONAR SWITCHES AMD TRANSDUCERS............... -- 30,415 -- 30,415 -- 30,415 -- 30,415 -- 30,415 
65 PRN eee -- 4.337 -- 4,337 -- 4,337 -- 4,337 -- 4,337 
ASW ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
66 SUBMARINE ACOUSTIC WARFARE SYSTEMS........... -- 29.318 — 29,318 -- 29,318 -- 29.316 s 29,318 
67 SURFACE SHIP TORPEDO ОЕРЕМ$Е................. -- 10,038 -- 10,038 -- 10,038 -- 10,038 -- 10.038 
68 ACOUSTIC СОММИМІСАТТОМ5...................... -- 367 -- 367 -- 367 ux 367 <= 367 
69 AN/BSY- 1 42.755 1 42,755 1 42.755 1 42,755 1 42,755 
зе o. PTT sss T RTT IT SIE 88 -- 54,332 -- 54.332 -- 54,332 -- 54.332 -- 54.332 
71 AN/SQR-17 ACOUSTIC РЕОСЕ$$ОЙ................. -- 12.823 -- 12,823 -- 12,623 -- 12,623 - 12,823 
71а IMPROVED ACOUSTIC РЕОСЕЗ5ОЯ.................. ° ° 2 12,000 0 [] о о о о 
O USNR ASW FRIGATE MODERNIZATION.............-- -- - -- --- -- one aa Pace = эле 
72 AN/SQR-18 TOWED ARRAY $ОМАЙ.................. - 10,891 -- 10,691 -- 10.691 -- 10,891 -- 10,891 
73 AN/SQR-15 TOWED ARRAY SONAR........... esos -- 699 -- 699 -- 699 -- 699 -- 699 
74 AN/SQR-19 TOWED ARRAY 5ОМАЯ............. ç -- --- -- --- -- — aè SS — --- 
75 SURTASS..... — —— — HÀ ЕРЕ -- 18,337 -- 18,337 -- 18,337 -- 18,337 -- 18.337 
76 ASW OPERATIONS СЕМТЕК........................ -- 3.870 -- 3,870 -- 3,870 -- 3,870 -- 3,870 
77 CARRIER ASW МОМЛЕ........................... -- 16,983 -- 16,983 -- 16,983 -- 16,983 -- 16.983 
ELECTRONIC WARFARE EQUIPMENT 
78 АМ/510-32............. v -- 75.108 -- 75.108 -- 75.108 -- 75.106 -- 75,108 
e -- — -- --- -- --- = === -- --- 
80 Q u- . Sawa — А -- 5,540 -- 5,540 -- 5,540 -- 5,540 - 5,540 
81 АМ/МАА-®.................. ТТА -- 6.338 -- 6.338 -- 6,338 e. 6.338 ae 6.338 
82 ICAD SYSTEMS...... e es es es ee ..... -- --- -- --- -- — — — «^ < 
83 OPFBOARD DECEPTION DEVICES......... 9 — 26,988 -- 26.988 -- -- 26.988 -- 26,988 
84 EW SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........... 4..-..... ... — 4,896 ж 4.896 -- -- 4,896 -- 4.896 
85 FLEET EW SUPPORT GROUP......... ä —*2ã . = 3,438 ж 3.438 -- -- 3,438 -- 3.438 
B6 C3 СООМТЕКМЕЛЅЏЋЕЗ................ ВРАТУ -- 7,424 -- 7,424 -- pe 7.424 жар 7.424 


З5ПОН--аЯООЯЯ TVNOISSTHONOO 4861 4I 4aquanoN 


62208 


LINE ITEM 


RECONNAISSANCE EQUIPMENT 
87 COMBAT CRYPTOLOGIC SUPPORT CONSOLE.. 


90 NAVAL INTELLIGENCE PROCESSING 5Ұ5ТЕМ......... 
91 BATTLE GROUP PASSIVE MOMIZON EXT 5Ү5......... 


SUBMARINE SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 


93 AN/WLQ-4 1МРВОУЕМЕНТ$.......................- 
О лИ/Ва0-7/09/9................................. 
94 АМ/В10-1 (ІМТЕНРЕКОМЕТЕЯ).................... 
95 SUBMARINE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT PROGRAM. 


OTHER SHIP ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
96 MAVY TACTICAL DATA 5Ұ5ТЕМ.................... 
97 TACTICAL FLAG COMMAND СЕМТЕЙ................. 
98 COMMAND AND CONTROL PROCESSOR 


99 MINESWEEPING SYSTEM REPLACEMENT........... 
100 OMEGA SHIPBOARD ЕОМІРМЕНТ............... ..... 
101 WAVSTAK GPS КЕСЕШМЕК5........................ 
102 MF LINK-11 DATA ТЕНМІМАІ5.............. 44... 
103 ARMED FORCES RADIO AND ТУ........ .. 


104 STRATEGIC PLATFORM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
105 OTHER NAVELEX TRAINING ЕООІРМЕМТ............. 


106 OTHER NAVSEA TRAINING EQUIPMENT.............. 


AVIATION ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


107 Men.. 
108 SHIPBOARD AIR TRAFFIC СОМТЮОІ................. 
109 AUTOMATIC CARRIER LANDING SYSTEMS........ .... 
110 ТАСАМ.... 

111 AIR STATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... 44..... 
112 MICROWAVE LANDING 5Ұ5ТЕМ........ ee 
113 FACSFAC......... PPP 3 4..... 44.4.....:. 


114 RADAR AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL....... 4444%.4.4.... 
115 МК ХІІ AIMS IFF.... 


OTHER SHORE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
116 NAVAL SPACE SURVEILLANCE ЅҮЅТЕМ.............. 
117 SPACE SYSTEM PROCESSING.......... — ьа 
118 МІ17075.............. 


119 NCCS АЅНОВЕ,............ 


r 


BUDGET REQUEST 


ory 


9,457 
52,720 


93,199 
12,975 


22.806 
10.577 
15,567 
4.821 
7.619 
6,327 
41,429 
1,235 
12,908 


РҮ 1988 


HOUSE PASSED 


ary 


9.457 
52.720 
27,801 


10,078 


1,706 
1.193 


РҮ 1988 


SENATE PASSED 


ory 


AMOUNT 
9.457 -- 9.457 
52.720 -- 52.720 
27.801 -- 27.801 
10.078 — 10,078 
9,924 -- 9.924 
18.831 -- 18,831 
6,718 3 15,782 3, 22,500 
2,977 -- 2.677 
93,199 -- 93,199 
12.975 3 12.975 
4.927 -- 4.927 
3.299 106 3.299 
13,212 132 13,212 
1,944 -- 1,944 
5,311 -> 5.311 
77,704 -- 77.704 
1.706 -n 1.706 
1,193 = 1.193 
22,806 -- 22.806 
10,577 -- 10,577 
15,567 -- 15,567 
4.821 — 4,821 
7,619 — 7,619 
6,327 13 6.327 
41.429 -- 41.429 
1,235 12 1,235 
12,908 -- 12.908 
8.956 = 8.956 
2,152 — 2.152 
17,058 -- 17,058 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


3 


15.782 


12 


27,601 


10,078 


9.924 
18,631 


1,706 
1,193 


22.806 
10,577 
15.567 
4,821 
7,619 
6,327 
41,429 
1,235 
12.908 


08225 
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(AMOUNTS IM THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS} > 
---------------------------..-.............. —— — — —— E e enn eennes € — s 
FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL F 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 3 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT er AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ғ 
—————— 2 — m —— — 2 —— ——— ——)—À sessss............................................................................... — ——X — ] lasa x Баш — 
(90 ЖИНА: be e e -- 7.437 - 7.437 - 7.437 -- 7.437 -- 7.437 “Be 
121 OVER THE HORIZON RADAR. . Saxa endows 1 88,059 1 88,059 1 88,059 1 88.059 1 88,059 — 
D b e Р -- 19,027 -- 19.027 -- 19.027 -- 19,027 -- 19,027 A 
124 INTEG COMBAT SYS TEST FACILITY........ Р -- 5.778 -- 5,778 -- 5.778 -- 5,778 -- 5.778 
125 CALIBRATION f S -- 7,041 -- 7.041 -- 7,041 -- 7,041 -- 7.041 
126 ЕМІ CONTROL INSTRUMENTATION....... лесі -- 8.556 -- 8.556 -- 8.556 -- 8,556 -- 8,556 
127 SHORE ELEC ITEMS UNDER 5900К................. -- 14,172 — 14.172 -- 14.172 -- 14,172 -- 14,172 
SHIPBOARD COMMUNICATIONS 
128 SHIPBOARD MP COMMUMICATIONS.......... 8 -- 3.818 -- 3.818 Ба 3.616 ме 3.818 -- 3,818 


129 SHIPBOARD UHF COMMUNICATIONS. . 4...... — 6.853 se 6,853 = 6.853 se 6,853 = 6,853 


130 FLIGHT DECK COMMUNICATIONS......... ......... — --- — --- -- --- -- sac -- — 
131 PORTABLE RADIOS......... ОООО О 724 7,320 724 7,320 724 7.320 724 7,320 724 7.320 
132 SHIP COMMUNICATIONS АШТОМАТ1ОМ............... em 9.368 =» 9.368 — 9. 366 -- 9.368 -- 9,368 
133 SHIP COMM ITEMS UNDER 5900К.................. — 5,313 + 5,313 — 5,313 -- 5,313 т” 5,313 
134 SEALIFT SHIP COMMUNICATIONS. == 3.754 == 3,754 -- 3,754 -- 3,754 =. 3.754 


SUBMARINE COMMUNICATIONS 


135 ELF COMMUNICATIONS......... TIRES ... — oe -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
136 SHORE LF/VLP COMMUNICATIONS, .,.........- eet فج‎ 1.122 — 1.122 — 1.122 == 1,122 -- 1.122 
137 VERDIN....,................ 

138 SSN INTEGRATED СОММИМІСАТІОМ5................ — 1,237 -- 1,237 -- 1,237 -. 1,237 c 1,237 
139 SUBMARINE COMMUNICATION АМТЕММАЗ........ .... =< 13,269 -- 13.269 -- 13,269 -- 13.269 -- 13.269 
140 DATA COLLECTION AND RECORD SYS....... n = one < = -- --- -- --- -- --- 
141 COMPACT VLP ECE KKK = =< = те» -- --- -- --- -- --- 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 
143 SATCOM SHIP ТЕҢМІМЛІ5........................ — 31.212 =a 31,212 oe 31,212 -- 31.212 -- 31.212 
144 SATCOM SHORE ТЕЯМІМЛІ5............... ........ se 4.910 -- 4.910 == 4.910 -- 4.910 < 4.910 


š 
š 
Я5$ПОН—аПачооЭЯян TVNOISSTHONOO 


SHORE COMMUNICATIONS 


145 JCS COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT............ ET -- 4.468 -- 4.468 -- 4.468 -- 4.468 -- 4,468 
146 ELECTRICAL POWER 5Ұ5ТЕМ5..................... -- 1,063 -- 1,063 -- 1.063 -- 1.063 -- 1,063 
147 SHORE НР СОММИМІСАТІОМ5...................... -- 10,311 -- 10.311 -- 10,311 -- 10.311 -- 10.311 
148 JOINT TACTICAL COMM (TRI-TAC).....-. EA ya -- --- -- --- -- =. x өліп 22 Рече 
149 DCS TECH CONTROL IMPROVEMENTS -- 1,342 -- 1,342 -- 1,342 -- 1,342 -- 1,342 
150 VOICE FREQ CARRIER ТЕЦЕСКАРН................. 200 1.883 200 1,883 200 1,883 200 1,883 200 1.883 

О ASHORE MOBILE COMM УАМ5............. ........ em «=e oo --- -- --- as — <“ --- 
152 WORLDWIDE WIDEBAND СОММ................... Vus -- 2,338 -- 2.338 -- 2.338 -- 2.338 -- 2.338 
154 WWMCCS COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT..... «жалла -- 1,594 -- 1,594 -- 1,594 -- 1,594 -- 1.594 
155 SHORE COMMUNICATIONS АШТОМАТ1ОМ.............. -- 10,201 -- 10,201 -- 10,201 -- 10,201 — 10. 201 
156 SHORE COMM ITEMS UNDER $900K > -- 1,745 -- 1,745 -- 1,745 -- 1,745 sa 1.745 


18666 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


-----------------.............. — --------------- —— --------------- --------------------- ———— ------ ------- 


CRYPTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


157 SINGLE AUDIO SYSTEM....... m ..... جه‎ 10,072 
— 39,019 
se 52,070 
160 TSEC/KY-57/58 {VINSON)............ 4-...... -- 15.567 
161 TSEC/KYV-5 Mr.. 4... = 38.366 
162 ТЗЕС/КЫ-46...................... PPP — — 
164 TSEC/KG-81 (WALBURN).. -- 1,453 
О TSEC/KG-44 (0И$Р)............................ — “= 
166 TSEC/KCR-95 (1755)............. ....-...... = --- 
167 BLACKER СИҮРТО................. 4--... ........ тт — 
— 23.125 
207 4.585 
= 589 
173 SIGNAL ЗЕСИЙІТҰ........................... ... те 369 
174 CRYPTOGRAPHIC ITEMS UNDER $2 MILLION......... == 12.392 
O Т5ЕС/КСУ-6....... 4%4%%%-.%%......... ........ => eae 
CRYPTOLOGIC EQUIPMENT 
175 CRYPTOLOGIC COMMUNICATIONS EQUIP............. — 1.153 
176 SHIPS SIGNAL EXPLOITATION 5РАСЕ.............. = 4.074 
177 CRYPTOLOGIC ITEMS UNDER $2 MILLION........... — 3,901 
178 CRYPTOLOGIC RESERVES EQUIPMENT... . ^e 1.265 
179 CRYPTOLOGIC FIELD TRAINING EQUIP............. — 435 
180 SHORE CRYPTOLOGIC SUPPORT SYSTEM............. = 1.264 
181 -- 746 
182 ELEC ENGINEERED MAINT (NAVSEA)............... — 531 
183 ELEC ENGINEERED MAINT {NAVELEX)..... ......... => 1,560 
183a LARGE SCREEN ОІЗРІЛҰ......................... -- --- 
183b PEDUCTION IN COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS -- --- 


TOTAL, COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIP 1.712.635 
AVIATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
SONOBUOYS 
184 AN/S$Q-36 (ВТ).................,............. 28.231 4,098 
185 АМ/550-53 (DIFAR)............ mE .. 150.816 58.713 
186 АМ/550-57 (SPECIAL PURPOSE)......... 11,947 2.766 


-- 10,072 г 10.072 
-- 39,019 جج‎ 39.019 
e» 52.070 а» 52,070 
+ 15.587 -- 15.587 
-- 38,366 -- 38.366 
-- 1.453 — 1,453 
‚= 23.125 -- 23,125 
207 4.585 207 4.585 
-- 589 -- 589 
-- 369 -- 369 
ш. 12.392 -- 12.392 
=a 1,153 — 1.153 
-= 4.074 = 4,074 
-- 3,901 -- 3,901 
== 1.265 se 1,265 
— 435 «= 435 
— 1.264 — 1.264 
~ 746 -- 746 
-- $31 -- 531 
= 1.560 — 1.560 

1 1,000 -- --- 
-- (75.094) -- --- 


1,666,323 
28,231 4.098 28.231 
150,816 58,713 150,816 
11.947 2,786 11.947 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 
CHANCE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


ory AMOUNT 


<- 10,072 
>” 39,019 
== 52.070 
* 15,587 
“é< 38.366 
==, 1.453 
2s 23,125 
207 4.585 
= 589 
ЕЕ 369 
= 12.392 
=< 1,153 
— 4.074 
= 3.901 
ae 1,265 
= 435 
se 1.264 
-- 746 
2 531 
wit 1,560 
1 1,000 1 1,000 
09 -- о 


1.792.635 96,782 1.809.417 96.782 1,609,417 0 
4.098 28,231 4,098 26,231 4,098 
58,713 150,816 58,713 150,816 58.713 
2.786 11,947 2,786 11,947 2,786 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


187 AN/SSQ-62 (DICASS)....... yb topa кре айы 12.229 18,685 12.229 18,685 12,229 18,685 12,229 12,229 18.685 
0 AN/SSQ-75 (ЕЖАР5) -- — = — ag — — — — 
188 АМ/550-77 (VLAD)......... а Wee Neis С 33,364 51,663 33,364 61,663 33,364 51.663 33,364 51.663 33.364 
O NNJSSQ-86 ], iii -— -- — — Ss 5 = ә» sas ка іе» 
190 SIGNAL UNDERWATER SOUND |55)........ ee wk. e» -- — ids x же — -- РЕР -- — 
-- --- -- --- 100,000 100,000 -- 100,000 50,000 -- 50.000 (50,000) 
e LELKET ATTAT A ON 1.520 36,973 1.520 36,973 1,520 36,973 1,520 36.973 1,520 36,973 
193 GENERAL PURPOSE BOMBS............... S ew ets 82 -- 80,338 - 105,338 -- 80,338 25,000 -- 105,338 -- 80,338 (25.000) 
E 286 4.428 650 9.928 286 4,428 364 5.500 650 9,928 286 4.428 (364) (5.5001 
135 O ۹ e ep re | P PUT z -- 10.729 -- 10.729 -- 10,729 -- 10,729 -- 10,729 
196 ROCKEYE....... „i PN CER 1,341 6.783 1,341 8,283 1.341 6.763 1,500 1,341 8,283 1,500 1.341 8,283 
197 2UNI КОСКЕТ............. URP VA ТЕА -- 29,457 -- 29.457 -- 29,457 -- 29,457 -- 29,457 
W xs -- 19.133 -- 19,133 -- 19,133 -- 19.133 -- 19,133 
199 PARACHUTE FLARES... Ж 44 731 44 731 44 731 44 731 44 731 
200 MACHINE GUN АММУМІТІОМ....................... -- 15,435 -- 15.435 -- 15.435 -- 15,435 -- 15,435 
201 PRACTICE ВОМВ5................ TES А -- 50,425 -- 58,425 - 50.425 8,000 -- 58,425 6,000 -- 58,425 
202 CARTRIDGES + CARTRIDGE ACTUATED DEVICES...... -- 7,705 -- 7.705 -- 7.705 -- 7.705 - 7,705 
203 AIRCRAFT ESCAPE ROCKETS........ РЕТТЕР -- 4,717 -- 4.717 -- 4.717 -- 4.717 -- 4.717 
204 AIRBORNE EXPENDABLE COUNTERMEASURES....... - 25,535 -- 24,035 -- 25.535 - 25,535 -- 25.535 
205 MARINE LOCATION MARKERS....... TIPP PE -- 6,567 -- 6.567 -- 6.567 -- 6.567 -- 6.567 
206 DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY MATERIAL, .......... tus -- 1,477 -- 1.477 -- 1,477 -- 1,477 -- 1,477 
207 BIGEYE CHEMICAL ЫЕАРОМ.................... «vis -- 10,209 -- 0 -- 2.049 (10,209) -- о (10,209) -- o 
-- 4.149 -- 4.149 -- 4.149 -- 4.149 -- 4,149 
775 19.751 ° ° 775 19,751 (275) 17.008) 500 12,743 (275) (7,008) 500 12,743 
-- 1.618 -- 1,618 -- 1.618 - 1,618 -- 1,618 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
211 WEAPONS RANGE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... быж» -- 46.829 -= 46.829 - 46,829 -- 46,829 -- 46,829 
212 EXPEDITIONARY AIRFIELDS. . “> 15,709 -- 15.709 -- 15,709 -- 15,709 -- 15,709 
213 AIRCRAFT REARMING ЕООІРМЕНТ.............. ба -- 35,277 -- 35.277 -- 35,277 -- 35,277 — 35,277 
214 CATAPULTS AND ARRESTING СЕАЯ................. -- 47,022 -- 34.287 -- 47.022 -- 47.022 -- 47.022 
215 METEOROLOGICAL Е0Ш1РМЕМТ...................-- -- 26,071 -- 26,071 -- 26,071 -- 26,071 - 26,071 
216 OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT....... ИГҮ, -- 1.641 -- 1,841 -- 1,641 - 1,841 -- E 
217 MISC SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT.. -- 9.602 -- 9,602 -- 9.602 -- 9,602 جت‎ 9.602 
218 AIRBORNE MINE COUNTERMBASURES.............- T -- 15,940 -- 15,940 -- 15,940 -- 15,940 — 15,940 
219 LAMPS MK 111 SHIPBOARD ЕОШІРМЕНТ............ А -- 23,327 -- 23,327 -- 23,327 -- 23,327 -- 23,327 
220 REWSON PHOTOGRAPHIC ЕОСІРМЕНТ............... -- 37 -- 37 -- 37 -- 37 -- 37 
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ч------------------- 


221 STOCK SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT. 


222 OTHER AVIATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT............- 


223 
224 
225 
2250 
227 
228 
229 
230 


231 
232 


233 
233a 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 


243 


244 
245 
246 
24? 
248 


TOTAL, AVIATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... 


ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


SHIP CUM AMMUNITION 
3 /50 GUN АММИМІТІОМ......................... 
5 /38 GUN АММӘМІТІОН......................... 
V% „b srs 5 
5 INCH GUIDED PROJECTILE... 


16 INCH GUN АММОМ1Т1ОМ............ „+++, 
CIWS АММОМ1Т1ОМ.................... ——U H 
76MM GUN АМӘЛИІТІОМН.......................... 


SHIP GUN SYSTEM EQUIPMENT 
GUN FIRE CONTROL ЕОМІРМЕНТ................... 


SHIP MISSILE SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT 
MK 92 FIRE CONTROL 5Ұ5ТЕМ................. ... 


SUBMARINE TOMAHAWK SUPPORT EQUIPMENT... 
VERTICAL LAUNCH бҮ$ТЕМ................... 


FBM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
STRATEGIC PLATFORM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... 


ASW SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
MK 117 FIRE CONTROL $Ү$ТЕМ................... 
SUBMARINE ASW SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.............. 
МК 116 FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM... 


692,532 


66,745 


68,405 
1.003 
15.543 


5.714 


оту 


кү 1988 


AMOUNT 


688,337 


13,914 


7.038 
78.000 
38,021 
48.535 
64.226 
14,117 

1.045 

4.233 
50,937 

5.521 
56.029 


66,745 


FY 1988 


784,372 


13,914 


66,745 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLAKS) 


47,000 


6 78,000 


3,207 


66.745 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


47.000 


RECOMMENDATION 


ory 


AMOUNT 


3,207 


13.864 


3.207 


6.100 
53,401 
47.000 
16,531 
41.119 

5.912 


21,647 


13,914 


7,038 
76,000 
38,021 
48,535 
64,226 
14.117 

1.045 

4,233 
50,937 

5,521 
56,029 


66,745 


68,405 
1,003 
15,543 


5,714 
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{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT 
OTHER ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 

249 EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE DISPOSAL EQUIP............ -- 12,752 -- 12,752 -- 12,752 -- 12,752 -- 12,752 

250 SWIMMER WEAPONS SYSTEMS......... r -- 4,096 -- 4,096 -- 4.096 -- 4.096 -- 4.096 

251 UNMANNED SEABORNE ТАЯСЕТ..................... -- 2,003 -- 2,003 -- 2,003 -- 2,003 -- 2.003 

252 ANTI-SHIP MISSILE DECOY SYSTEMS... š 6 7,575 6 7.575 6 7,575 6 7.575 6 7,575 

253 CALIBRATION EQUIPMENT... - 3.563 -- 3.563 -- 3.563 -- 3.563 -- 3,563 

254 STOCK SURVEILLANCE ЕОУІРМЕНТ................. -- 1.780 -- 1,780 Ll 1,780 = 1,780 — 1.780 

255 OTHER ORDNANCE TRAINING EQUIPMENT............ -- 2,339 -- 2,339 -- 2,339 -- 2,339 -- 2.339 

OTHER ЕХРЕМОАВІЕ ORDNANCE 

256 SMALL ARMS AND LANDING PARTY AMMO. . Ss -- 35.680 - 35.680 -- 35,680 -- 35,680 -- 35,680 

257 PYROTECHNIC AND DEMOLITION MATERIAL.......... -- 25,463 -- 25,463 -- 25,463 -- 25,463 -- 25,463 

258 QUICKSTRIKE...... Т?Л» Sede d se текей “кете? -- 13,129 -- 13,129 -- 13,129 -- 13,129 -- 13,129 

259 PLEET MINE SUPPORT Е0Ш!1РМЕМТ................. -- 18.022 -- 18,022 -- 18.022 -- 18,022 -- 18.022 

260 MINE NEUTRALIZATION ОЕУІСЕЅ.................. -- 3.329 -- 3.329 -- 3,329 -- 3,329 -- 3.329 

261 DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY MATERIAL.. -- 9.594 -- 9.594 -- 9.594 -- 9.594 -- 9,594 

262 SHIPBOARD EXPENDABLE COUNTERMEASURES........ s -- 21,074 -- 21,074 -- 21,074 -- 21.074 -- 21,074 

262a REDUCTION IN ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT...... -- --- (33.370) -- --- ° о о о 

TOTAL, ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT..... 769,542 861,172 769,542 125.000 894,542 125,000 894,542 о 


CIVIL ENGINEERING SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


263 PASSENGER CARRYING МЕНІСІБ5.................. 
264 

265 

266 

267 CRUSH. МІХ, BATCH. PAVE EQUIPMENT.......... oe 
268 DRILLING AND BLASTING EQUIPMENT.............. 
269 EARTH MOVING EQUIPMENT..... .............. ... 


270 LIGHTING AND POWER GENERATING EQUIP.......... 
271 MISC CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EQUIP.. 
272 FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT.... 


273 WEIGHT HANDLING ЕШПІРМЕНТ.................... 
274 AMPHIBIOUS Е0О1РМЕМТ......,............... ... 
275 COMBAT CONSTRUCTION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........ 
276 MOBILE UTILITIES SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........... 
277 COLLATERAL EQUIPMENT....... 


278 OCEAN CONSTRUCTION ЕОШТРМЕНТ................. 
279 FLEET MOORINGS........ — ...... 2... 
280 POLLUTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT...... H —2—*ð*K * 


185 
19,312 
2,135 
2.645 
2.377 
6.939 
1,642 
4,709 
8.430 
8.020 
9.923 
8,539 
7,646 
1,571 
2.184 
4.528 
1.914 


2 
1,647 
183 


(647) 


(5.166) 


(4,620) 


1,000 
183 


5,060 
185 
26,500 
2,135 
2,645 
2.377 
6,939 
1,642 
4.709 
8,430 
8.020 
9,923 
8,539 
7,646 
1,571 
2,184 
4.528 
1,914 


(168) 


(917) 


15.166) 


(11,608) 


(270) 


(7,168) 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1966 кү 1988 Fy 1958 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qrv AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


281 OTHER CIVIL ENG SUPPORT EQUIPMENT...... — -- 2.067 — 2.067 => 2.067 я» 2.067 -- 2,067 
282 FLEET MWOSPITALS.......... .2...-!» 4% -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- == — 


TOTAL, CIVIL ENGINEERING SUPPORT EQUIPMENT. 116,800 99,826 116,800 (9,786) 107,014 116,974) 99.826 (7,188) 


SUPPLY SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
283 FORKLIFT ТЕШСК$...........................,.. 571 19,519 лоо 9,708 571 19,519 (171) (9.8111 400 9,708 (171) (9,611) 400 9,708 
284 OTHER MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT........... se 1,571 -- 1,571 s 1,571 * 1.571 == 1,571 
205 AUTOMATED MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS......... m 11,513 ~ 21,513 -- 11,513 -- 11.513 = 11,513 
286 OTHER SUPPLY SUPPORT ЕШУІРМЕНТ............... = 13,056 за 13,056 == 13,056 — 13.056 =e 13,056 
287 POLLUTION CONTROL ЕООІРМЕНТ.................. > — =. * -- --- -- --- -- --- 
288 SPECIAL PURPOSE SUPPLY 5ҮҰ5ТЕМ5............... = 76,346 ve 76,346 — 76,346 -- 76,346 -. 76,346 


TOTAL, SUPPLY SUPPORT Е0ОШ1РМЕМТ............ 122,005 112,194 122,005 19.611) 112.194 19,611) 112,194 o 


PERSONNEL AND COMMAND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
TRAINING DEVICES 
289 SURFACE SONAR TRAINERS... . n ae ج‎ — — -- --- -- <= -- --- 


290 SUBMARINE SONAR TRAINERS... ee 6 s> 1,212 de 1,212 — 1.212 -- 1.212 w 1.212 
291 SURFACE COMBAT SYSTEM ТАЛІМЕКЅ............... -- 18,910 * 16,910 -- 18,910 -- 18,910 -- 18,910 
292 SUBMARINE COMBAT SYSTEM ТИА1МЕЙ$............. -- 20,511 тж 20,511 -e 20,511 — 20,511 — 20,511 
293 SHIP SYSTEM ТЕЛІМЕН5......................... sa 15,011 se 15,011 -. 15,011 — 15.011 oo 15,011 
294 TRAINING SUPPORT EQUIP...... ———— se 2.636 == 2,636 — 2.636 -- 2.636 -- 2.636 
295 TRAINING DEVICE МОПІРІСАТІОМ5................ — 3,088 — 3,088 -- 3.086 — 3.068 == 3,008 


COMMAND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
296 COMMAND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.... 
297 EDUCATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT... 


> 8.927 * 8,927 -- 68,927 -- 8,927 — 8,927 


-- 1,228 -- 1,228 -- 1,226 -- 1,226 sa 1.226 
298 MEDICAL SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... -- 15.020 -- 15,020 -- 15,020 -- 15,020 -- 15.020 
299 INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT............... -- 73.275 -- 72.175 72.275 (2.100) -- 71,175 (2.100) -- 71,175 
300 ITEMS UNDER $2 MIT IWW... = 1,508 = 1,508 2,808 -- 1,508 -- 1,508 
301 OPERATING FORCES SUPPORT ЕОМІРМЕНТ........... -- 14,586 -- 14,586 -- 14,586 -- 14,586 — 14.586 
302 NAVAL RESERVE SUPPORT Е0Ш1РМЕМТ.............. - 162 -- 162 -- 162 -- 162 -- 162 
303 OCEANOGRAPHIC SUPPORT ЕООІРМЕНТ.............. -- 15,774 -- 15,774 25,774 10,000 -- 25.774 10,000 -- 25,774 
304 PHYSICAL SECURITY ЕООІРМЕМТ.................. -- 47,238 -- 31,912 -- 47,236 (7.238) -- 40.000 (15,326) -- 31.912 (8,088) 
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COMPUTER ACQUISITION PROGRAM 
305 COMPUTER ACQUISITION PROGRAM...... ... 


PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAMS 
307 PRODUCTIVITY INVESTMENT FUND (РІҒ)........ ... 
308 PROD ENHANCING INCENTIVE FUND (PEIF).. 


TOTAL, PERSOWNEL AND COMMAND SUPPORT EQUIPH 


SPARES & REPAIR PARTS 
309 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS. 


O PROFIT POLICY CHANGE.. 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰӨ?......... 
0 UNDISTRIBUTED ЕЕРОСТ1ОМ...................... 


ELECT SUS GYRO NAV PROG, FY 1986........ 
VERT LAUNCH SYS (SURFA), FY 1986........ 
QUICKSTRIKE PROCRAM, FY 1986..... ...... 
AMPHIBIOUS EQUIPMENT, YY 1986........... 
PRODUCTION SUP FAC PROG, FY 1987........ 
CRUSH/MIX/PATCH/PAVE EQU. FY 1987....... 
DRILL/BLAST EQUIP PROG, FY 1987......... 


MISC CONST/MAINT EQUIP, РҮ 1987.... 
WEIGHT HANDLING EQUIP, FY 1987.......... 


COMPUTER ACQUIS PROG. FY 1987...... 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


(18,713) 


— 229,324 se 181,287 ج 29.3241( 229,324 فت‎ 200.000 (48.037) — 181,287 
-- 1.990 -- 1,990 == 1.990 == 1.990 = 1.990 
-- 7,371 жә. 7,371 -- 7,371 — 7,371 — 7.371 


477,771 413,308 488.071 128,662) 449,109 (55.463) 422,308 (26,601) 


-- 308.926 -- -- 308,826 ° -- 308.826 
— --- - --- (173.800) ° ° 


(36.541) 
11.4101 
10 


(36,541) 136,541) (36,541) (36,541) 
11.4101 

17907] 
[71.851] 

1-864) 
(-11.0995) 
1-1.225) 


1-109| 


11.410 
107 
11.6511 
[-864) 
[-11,095] 


[714851] 
(-8641 
1-11.095) 
(-1.225) 
1-109) 


[-2.085] 
12.1131 


114.662] 


[71.225] 
11051 


12.0651 
12.1131 


12.0651 
12.1131 


114.8621 114.6621 


4,983,627 4.967.626 345,765 5,329,592 


5.215.103 
(8.000) 


(114.489) 
(8,000) 18,000) 


4.983.627 4.901.766 


4.967,626 


337,765 


5.321.592 


223,276 5,207,103 (114.489) 


....... —— — 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Sonobuoys 

The budget request contained $254.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of all types of sono- 
buoys for fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would authorize the 
amounts requested. The Senate amendment 
would authorize the amounts requested and 
provide a general increase of $100.0 million 
for all types of sonobuoys for fiscal year 
1988. 

In light of recent Soviet advances in sub- 
marine quieting, the conferees are con- 
cerned that established Navy sonobuoy re- 
quirements are not adequately funded. 

Accordingly, the conferees recommend au- 
thorization of the amounts requested and a 
general increase of $100.0 million for sono- 
buoys for fiscal year 1988, 

At the contingent level, the conferees rec- 
ommend a total authorization of the 
amounts requested and of a general increase 
of $50 million for sonobuoys for fiscal year 
1988. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Sealift support equipment 

The budget request contained $51.8 mil- 
lion for sealift support equipment, most of 
which is for seasheds and adapters. The 
House bill would authorize the amount re- 
quested. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $63.8 million, an increase of $12 mil- 
lion for seasheds and adapters. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees remain very supportive of 
the use of seasheds and adapters and their 
continued procurement from small business- 
es by competitive dual-sourcing through the 
existing small business program under a 
stable production plan, 

Small boats 


The budget request contained $17.2 mil- 
lion for small boats. The House bill would 
authorize $27.2 million, an increase of $10 
million for the purchase of enclosed life- 
boats for use on Military Sealift Command 
ships. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize the amount requested. 

The Senate recedes. 

Ship survivability initiative 

The conferees agree to an additional au- 
thorization of $64 million to the Other Pro- 
curement, Navy account for a ship surviv- 
ability initiative. The recent and tragic 
attack on U.S.S. Stark in the Persian Gulf 
in May 1987 highlighted a number of defi- 
ciencies in the ability of our ships to fight 
fires and combat damage of major propor- 
tions. The Navy's recent report of its Blue 
Ribbon Panel on ship survivability high- 
lighted a number of these deficiencies, 
along with recommendations for corrective 
actions. 

Because this is such an important matter, 
affecting the lives of the men and women 
who serve in ships, the conferees recom- 
mend this additional authorization to 
hasten the process of bringing much needed 
improvements to Navy ships. 

The conferees direct that the Navy apply 
this authorization in the areas of firefight- 
ing, damage control, and personnel protec- 
tion equipment. Among the items to be pro- 
curred, all of which were noted for acceler- 
ated or additional procurement by the Blue 
Ribbon Panel, are additional oxygen breath- 
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ing apparatus and their canisters, thermal 
imagers, wire-free damage control communi- 
cations, smoke curtains, exothermic cutters, 
helmet lights, firefighter overboots, high-ca- 
pacity fans, and non-sparking mechanical 
emergency extraction equipment. 

The conferees direct the Secretary of the 
Navy to report to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives by March 15, 1988 on the alloca- 
tion and obligation of funds appropriated 
pursuant to this authorization. 

Surface ASW combat system (AN/SQQ-89) 

The budget request contained $154.6 mil- 
lion for 8 AN/SQQ-89 surface antisubma- 
rine warfare combat systems. The House bill 
would authorize the amount requested. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $234.6 
million for 12 systems. 

The House recedes. 

Improved acoustic processor 


The budget request contained no authori- 
zation for an improved acoustic processor 
for use on ships equipped with the LAMPS 
MK-I antisubmarine warfare system. The 
House bill would authorize $12 million for 
this purpose. The Senate amendment would 
provide no authorization for an improved 
acoustic processor. 

The conferees note that one of the areas 
of improvement most needed by surface 
ships is torpedo defense. The first steps in 
any torpedo defensive system are detection 
and classification of the threat weapon. The 
conferees note that one of the possible ways 
of providing this detection and classification 
capability in the near term is through modi- 
fication of equipment currently installed on 
ships. 

Accordingly, the conferees agree to pro- 
vide authorization in the research and de- 
velopment section of this report for an eval- 
uation of a surface ship torpedo defense 
modification to the AN/SQR-17A acoustic 
processor. The conferees further agree that 
any follow-on procurements that might 
arise from this effort are to be by competi- 
tive means, 

The conferees recommend no authoriza- 
tion in the other procurement account for 
an improved acoustic processor. 

AN/BLD-1 interferometer 


The budget request contained $6.7 million 
for 6 AN/BLD-1 interferometers for instal- 
lation on Los Angeles-class submarines. The 
House bill would authorize $22.5 million for 
9 units plus their ancillary equipment. The 
Senate amendment would authorize the 
amount requested. 

The Senate recedes. 

Large screen display 

The budget request contained no authori- 
zation for a large screen plasma display unit 
for use on board Navy ships. The House bill 
would authorize $1 million for this purpose. 
The Senate amendment would provide no 
authorization. 

The Senate recedes. 

Five-inch guided projectile 

The budget request contained no authori- 
zation for the five-inch semi-active laser 
guided projectile. The House bill would au- 
thorize $47 million for the continuation, by 
competitive dual-source procurement, of 
this program. The Senate amendment 


November 17, 1987 


would provide no authorization for this pur- 


pose. 
The Senate recedes. 


MK-92 coherent receiver 
(CORT) production kits 


The budget request contained no authori- 
zation for the coherent receiver transmitter 
(CORT) modification to the MK-92 fire 
control system installed on board the FFG- 
7 class frigates. The House bill would au- 
thorize $78 million for 6 systems. The 
Senate amendment would provide no au- 
thorization for this purpose. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $78 million for 6 CORT systems. The con- 
ferees note a considerable need to upgrade 
the antiair warfare system on the more 
than 50 FFG-7 class ships in the fleet 
today. Information available to the confer- 
ees suggests that the only realistic alterna- 
tive presently available for accomplishing 
this upgrade is the CORT system. Nonethe- 
less, the conferees are concerned that the 
unit cost of CORT will make fielding the 
system throughout the FFG-7 class in a 
timely manner difficult. 

Accordingly, the conferees direct that the 
Secretary of the Navy provide a report no 
later than March 15, 1988 to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on ways to reduce 
the unit cost of the CORT upgrade. 

As а related matter, the conferees also 
direct the Navy to examine promptly other 
changes to the FFG-7 class frigates that 
may improve their ability to detect and 
engage sea-skimming missiles. For example, 
shipboard radar systems like the SPS-55 
surface search radar should be examined to 
determine if it can be made to detect low, 
fast-flying cruise missiles. 

The Senate recedes. 


Reductions and transfers in the other pro- 
curement, Navy account 

The House bill would provide for reduc- 
tions of $33.9 million in ship support equip- 
ment, $75.1 million in communications and 
electronics equipment, and $33.4 million in 
ordnance support equipment. The Senate 
amendment would provide for undistributed 
reduction of $173.8 million to the other pro- 
curement, Navy account and provide for 
prior-year transfers of $36.5 million as 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The conferees recommend reductions and 
transfers as shown in the accompanying 
table. 


transmitter 


MARINE CORPS PROCUREMENT 


OVERVIEW 


The budget request contained $1,402.4 
million for Marine Corps procurement in 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $1,286.2 million for Marine Corps 
procurement. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $1,378.4 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $1,333.6 million for Navy Marine Corps 
procurement in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $1,330.5 million at the contingent 
level for Navy Marine Corps procurement in 
fiscal year 1988. 

Specific program authorizations are de- 
tailed in the following table. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1966 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 

PROCUREMENT. MARINE CORPS 

AMMUNITION 

LINEAR CHARGES: 
1 LINEAR CHARGE (TRIR МТ)................ .... -- 3 — = “= --- -- --- -- --- 

SMALL ARMS АММО: 
O CTG 5.56MM BALL М855....................... 106,465 21,589 106,465 21.589 106,465 21,589 106,465 21.509 106,465 21,t89 
O СТС 9MM BALL M082........ .. 59.368 6,762 59,368 6,762 53,368 $,762 59,366 6,762 59,368 6.762 
О СТС 40MM НЕ DP М433........................ 510,032 4.329 510,032 4,329 510,032 4.329 510,032 4.329 510.032 4,329 

MACHINE GUN AMMO; 
О СТС 5.56MM LINKED (5АМ).............. 4.... 21,252 6.311 21.252 6.311 21.252 6.311 21.252 5.311 21,252 6.311 
О СТС CAL 50 LINKED........... . 970,814 1.156 970,814 1.156 970,814 1,156 970,814 1,156 970,814 1,156 
О СТС 25MM APDS-T М791....................... -- а == “a -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О СТС 25MM MEI-T Ң792........................ چت‎ — == -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О СТС 4ОММ LINKED M430 НЕ Ur ...... 1.786 19.866 1,788 19,866 1.788 19,866 1,788 19,866 1,768 19,866 
О СТС 7.62MM LINKED М80..... e OS —ͤ[p— 15.581 4,195 15,581 4,195 15,581 4,195 15,581 4,195 15,581 4,195 
o 82.894 4,116 82,894 4.116 82,894 4.116 82.894 4.116 82,894 4.116 
о =e ase жə — — — -e — e ane 
o 164.588 36,19? 164,588 36,197 164.588 36,197 164,588 36,197 164,588 36,197 
o 372.075 62.017 372.075 62.017 372.075 62.017 372.075 62.017 372.075 62,017 
o 52,590 11.474 52,590 11,474 52.590 11,474 52,590 11,474 52,590 11,474 
o 4.858 1,001 4.858 1.001 4,858 1,001 4,858 1,001 4.858 1,001 
о 41,800 4.041 41,800 4,041 41,800 4,041 41,800 4,041 41.800 4,041 
o 24,510 4,000 24.530 4.000 24.510 4,000 24.510 4,000 24,510 4,000 

GRENADES: 
O GRENADE SMOKE SCREEN II 42... 99.039 5,000 99.039 5,000 99.039 5.000 99.039 5,000 99,039 5.000 
0 GRENADE SMOKE SCREEN (ЮР)............. 2... 11.290 548 11,290 548 11.290 548 11,290 548 11,290 548 
О SIGNAL ILLUN ЫЗР,.......................... 129.866 3.015 129,856 3,015 129,866 3,015 129,866 3,015 129,866 3.015 
О... СТС o WS V... 82.353 1,89? 82,353 1.897 62,353 1,897 82,353 1.897 82,353 1.8097 
О GRENADE MAND a 710,728 6,729 710,728 6,729 710,728 6,729 710,728 6.729 710,728 6,729 
o 111,342 1,294 111,342 1.294 111,342 1.294 111,342 1,294 111,342 1.294 
о 141.099 1,742 141,099 1,742 141,099 1,742 141,099 1,742 141,099 1,742 
O SIGNAL ILLUM GRD СЕМ.............. nines 56.476 1.365 56,476 1,365 56.476 1.365 56,476 1,365 56,476 1,365 
o SIGNAL SMOKE GRD GREEN IKK 71,583 2,108 71,583 2.108 71.583 2,108 71.583 2.108 71,583 2.108 
О FLARE SURFACE TRIP.. 85,655 1,712 85,655 1,712 85,655 1.712 85,655 1.712 85,655 1,712 
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P-1 
LINE 


o000000000000 о 


ooooooocoooo o 


о 
о 
10 


ITEM ary 


ROCKETS: 
ROCKET BIMM (5МЛЫ)......................... -- 
ROCKET 5 INCH rns. ......... 301 
LIGHT ANTI ARMOR WEAPON АТ-4 .. 16.026 
ROCKET OM UVV. 3.355 
TRAINING AMMO: 
СТС 40MM TP Ғ/МК19......................... 789,991 


CTG 40MM PRAC М781......................... 733,966 


CTG 81MM TP ХМ879................... 49.169 
LINE CHARGE PRAC (TRLR) ooo. 217 
LINE CHARGE PRAC LVT МТр................... 217 
СТС 25MM ТР-Т sss. -- 
ROCKET 83MM PRACTICE.......... С =. 
СТС 5.56MM BLANK LKD (SAM). 19,587 
CTG 5.56MM BLANK м200...................... 73.068 


СТС 7.62MM BLANK 11НКЕр.................... 10,442 
СТС 60MM TP FULL RANGE ХМӨ16............... == 


СТС 120ММ ТР-Т МӨ31...,................. ... 4.557 
СТС 120ММ ТРС505-Т М665.. . 3,339 
ROCKET 83MM PRACTICE Р/НЕЛА................ 610 
155MM AMMO 
CHG SPOTTING PROJ..... .... ج‎ 
CHG PROP RB M203A1... . m ... „> 
PROJ 155MM ADAM-L М692..................... 466 
PROJ 155 ІШХҮІМ.............. 4%%44--......... =e 
PROJ 155MM ADAM-S М731..................... 466 
PROJ 155MM RAAMS-L М718............. 44...:. 11.540 
PROJ 155MM RAAMS-S M741. 27.503 
PROJ 155MM HE ICM rie ... 4.764 
PROJ ISIM ИЕ................... ..... 2... = 
CHARGE PROP 155MM WHITE BAG M4A2........ .-. 182,661 
CHARGE PROP 155MM GREEN BAG МЗЛ1........... — 
CHARGE PROP 155ММ RED BAG M119A2.. жə 
ANTI-ARMOR AMMO: 
СТС 120MM APFSDS-T М829.................... 7.958 
СТС 120MM HEAT М830...................... .. 16.962 
155MM PROJ COPPERHEAD...... ss 
8 INCH AMMO 
PROJ НЕ М106............. es... ............. => 


FY 1988 
HOUSE PASSED 
ory AMOUNT 
301 1,148 
16,026 12.381 
3.355 12,315 
789,991 9,985 
733,966 1.259 
49,169 3,517 
217 2.166 
217 2.131 
19,587 3,902 
73,068 7.305 
10,442 2,480 
о о 
о о 
610 1.120 
466 2,001 
466 2.001 
11.540 14,698 
27,503 35,028 
4.764 2,004 
182,681 12,963 
о 
9 


РҮ 1988 


SENATE PASSED 


ory 


1,146 
12,981 
12,315 


12,963 


7.784 
29,014 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


(4.557) 
(3.339) 


17.9581 
(16,962) 


(4,261) 
(2,451) 


(7.784) 
(29,014) 


19,587 
73,068 
10,442 


162.681 


1,148 
12,981 
12,315 


301 
16.026 
3,355 


789,991 
733.966 
49.169 
217 

217 


19,587 
73,068 
10,442 
14.557) (4,261) 0 
(3,339) (2,451) 0 


17.958) (7.784) о 
(16,962) (29,014) о 


12. 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 ғұ 1988 
р-і BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED 
LINE ITEM 


ruzes: 
O FUZE MECHANICAL TIME (МТ)............... ... <o one < one = ыы кер” ысу an wa 
o POINT DETONATING (PD). -- — -- ade — e <= тен. ° sipan 
0 PRIMER PERCUSSION M02....... PIS s... 42,021 733 421.021 733 421,021 733 421,021 733 421,021 733 
O PROXIMITY M732A1....... ....х....в .......». 25,599 4.513 25,599 4.513 25.599 4.513 25,599 4,513 25,599 4,513 
13 АММО МООЕКМІ2АТІОН............. n n n n -- 14.775 ез 14,775 = 14,775 e 14.775 oo 14,775 
OTHER SUPPORT 
14 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 МІМІІОН................... -- 5,686 -- 5,886 -- 5.886 -- 5,086 5 -- 5,866 
О GENERAL INCREASE, АММУМ1ТІОМ................. -- --- -- --- -- -— -- = -- --- 
TOTAL. AMMUNITION... 410,885 367.375 410,885 (43,510) 367.375 (43,510) 367,375 о 
WEAPONS AND COMBAT VEHICLES 
TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
15 AAV7AL Р1Р.......... S See e -- 21.702 -- 21,702 -- 21.702 -- 21.702 -- 21.702 
16 MODIFICATION KITS [TRKD МЕН)................. -- 490 -- 490 - 490 = 490 — 490 
17 М-1 MAIN BATTLE TANK (МҰР)................... -- 1,144 -- 1,144 ы 1.144 . 1.144 m 1,144 
18 M-1 MAIN BATTLE TANK (MYP) (АР-СҮ)........... == 24.441 Ex 24,441 an — 24,441 + 24.441 
20 BRIDGE. ARMORED VEH LAUNCHED. . -- --- -- --- -- - -- --- -- --- 
21 Мі TANK TRAINER....... %4%%............... .... 4 8.947 4 8.947 4 8.947 4 8,947 4 8,947 
22 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (ТЕКО VEH)........ -- 75 -- 75 — 75 — 75 — 75 
ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEAPONS 
23 POS AZIMUTH DETERM SYS (PADS)..... VOS T Oe 34 9.637 34 9.637 34 9,637 34 9.637 34 9.637 
25 M198 155MM HOWITZER..... m =. --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
26 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (ATL-CTH)......... -- 1.077 -- 1,077 = 1.077 - 1,077 „> 1,077 
WEAPONS 
27 ЭММИ MANDGUN.................................. 22.182 5.191 22.182 5.191 22,182 5.191 22.182 5.191 22.182 5,191 
28 MACHINE GUN, AUTO SAW 5.56ММ. 1,039 3.029 o 0 1,039 3.029 1,039 3.029 (1.039) (3.029) o ° (1,039) 13.029) 
RAN ͤ— m ˙ 2 16,652 8.859 16.652 8,859 16.652 8,859 16,652 8,859 16,652 6,859 
30 ХМ-4 CARBINE.. 1,500 1,005 о о 1.500 1,005 (1.500) (1,005) о о (1,500) 11,005) о о 
31 МК-19 40MM MACHINE СИМ....................... 415 3.583 415 3.583 415 3,583 415 3,583 415 3.583 
32 MORTAR, MED. EXTENDED NN gg 264 5.262 264 5.262 264 5,262 264 5,262 264 5,262 
TOTAL. WEAPONS AND COMBAT VEHICLES. . 94,442 90,408 94,442 (1,005) 93,437 90,406 (3.029) 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ary AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
GUIDED MISSILES AND EQUIPMENT 
GUIDED MISSILES 
34 HAWK (NYP). 2 525 136,974 525 136,974 525 136,974 (14,000) 525 122,974 (14,000) 525 122.974 
35 HAWK (MYP) (AP-CY).... -- 24,350 -- о -- 24.350 (10,350) -- 14.000 110,350) eis 14,000 
ЗЕ: BAM MN as clears dese TTE TUNE APIS -- 30,129 -- 30,129 -- 30,129 -- 30,129 -- 30,129 
BF LI WA: CITIES 3.067 137,356 2.225 93,005 3,067 137,356 3,067 137,356 3.067 137,356 
38 DRAGON MISSILE 5ҮЗТЕМ...................... “4 4,259 7,890 4,259 7,890 4.259 7.890 4.259 7,890 4.259 7,890 
39 TOW (MYP).......... АЕ Se o ЧҮҮ НҮ etn >» 2,680 26,940 2,680 26,940 2,680 26,940 2.680 26,940 2,680 26.940 
OTHER SUPPORT 
40 MODIFICATION KITS..... 2552296 бына бәле в š“ -- 761 -- 761 -- 761 -- 761 -- 761 


364,400 295,699 364,400 (24,350) 340,050 124.350) 340,050 о 


TOTAL, GUIDED MISSILES AND EQUIPMENT.. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


MANPACK RADIOS 
41 MANPACK RADIOS AND ЕШЛІР..................... — ose -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 


VEHICLE MOUNTED RADIOS AND EQUIPMENT 
42 VEHICLE MTD RADIOS & ЕОШ1РМЕНТ............... = 3,224 -- 3,224 — 3.224 = 3,224 == 3.224 


TELEPHONE AND TELETYPE EQUIPMENT 
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43 UNIT LEVEL CIRCUIT SWITCH (ULCS)......... T -- 64,549 -- 64,549 -- 64,549 -- 64,549 an 64,549 
0 ULCS LIFE CYCLE SUPPORT.. Zeus -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
44 ТАСТ COMM CENTER ЕО0ІР....................... -- 9.887 -- 9,887 -- 9,887 =. 9,887 — 9.887 
45 AN/PSG| | DIGITAL COMM TERMINAL............ V 581 17,316 581 17.316 581 17,316 581 17,316 501 17,316 
REPAIR AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
О PP-6224/4 POWER SUPPLY. > -- --- -- --- -- --- — “-- == — 
47 MIO ЖӨЛГЕ S908.................. s... .... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- — -- --- 
48 CALIBRATION FACILITY ELECTRONIC......... се 9 8,740 9 8,740 9 8.740 9 8,740 9 8,740 
49 MAINTENANCE COMPLEX, ELECTRONIC....... — a -- --- -- --- -- --- -- — -- --- 
50 ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIP (ТЕ1).................. 72. 2.169 -- 2.169 — 2.169 -- 2.169 -- 2.169 = 
51 AN/GRM-114A TEST SET, RADIO.. 135 850 135 850 135 850 135 850 135 850 © 
Š 
OTHER COMM/ELEC EQUIPMENT 3 
52 AN/TSQ-T9(V) TACT WARFARE SIM EVAL AND ANAL.. -- --- -- --- -- --- ts: d T TT ғ 
Об ASEDVT/TACTERN, 2242 НЕЬ орноо 75 2.420 75 2,420 75 2,420 75 2.420 75 кі 
O HAVE QUICK TIMING DISTR 6Ұ5ТЕМ............... -- --- -- — -- --- -- — -- --- N 
0 SINGLE CHAN GRD & AIR RADIO....... -- == ma asi -- --- ا“‎ — — --- ha 
ee 
oo 
wx 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OP DOLLARS) 


ҒҰ 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM orty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT orr AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


OTHER SUPPORT (TEL) 


$6 TEST CALIB * MAINT SPT..... PCR TP -- 97 -- 97 -- 97 -- 97 -- 97 
57 MODIFICATION KITS (TCI. -- 1,948 -- 1.948 -- 1,948 -- -- 1,948 
58 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (TEL).. ; -- 1.966 -- 1,966 -- 1,966 = ы 1.966 
COMMAND » CONTROL SYSTEMS (NON-TEL) 
59 POS LOCATING RPTG SYSTEM (PLRS}............-. -- г> = wo из vei -- --- - use 
r aaa aera Sees -- — и xxx — t -- --- -- — 
61 TACTICAL AIR OPER MODULE (ТАОМ!... 9 71,623 9 71,623 9 71,623 9 71,623 9 71.623 
62 TACTICAL RECIEVER EQUIPMENT SET.............. -- — = Bes = э» - --- -- — 
63 AN/UYQ 4 SEMI AUTO.DIRECT AIR SUPPORT CENTRAL 5 5,747 5 5,747 5 5,747 5 5,747 5 5.747 
RADAR » EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 
66 AN/TPS-32 DECOY....... УТРАУ -- --- -- — = быз — * — --- 
INTELL/COMM EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL] 
68 INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... xp -- 4.420 -- 4.420 -- 4.420 -- 4.420 -- 4.420 
69 MOBILE EW SUP SYS neuss 4... -- ooo -- тч» = s= = «ет -- — 
O AIRBORNE RADIO DIRECTION FINDER.............. -- --- -- se ne 9365 ae — -- --- 
0 JINTACS/JAMS.. % -- --- -. „== = w 4s --- -- - 
О GRD BASED ELECT INTELL SPT SYS............... -- --- se — ce ж” = — on — 
REPAIR + TEST EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 
70 ELECTRONIC ТОМЕ REPAIR FACILITY.............. 2 1,749 2 1.749 2 1.749 2 1.749 2 1.749 
71 CALIBRATION FACILITY......... ГУЛАК, PENSA 12 5.600 12 5.600 12 5.600 12 5.600 12 5.600 
72-STEACE SINIL TEST 80........................ 285 1,423 285 1,423 285 1,423 285 1,423 285 1,423 
73 MECH TEST TMDE..... eddie Cri CN Ee отыз sasi -- 97 -- 97 - 97 - 97 -- 97 
74 АМ/УРМ-() TEST SET, RADAR.......... “ээк Se eis. -- --- -- === = === s — -- — 
75 ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIP (NONTEL)...... Корее -- 9? -- 97 -- 97 -- 97 = 97 
OTHER COMM/ELEC EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 
E ad e ТУ ^ -- --- -- --- -- °= -- --- -- --- 
77 NIGHT VISION ЕОМІРМЕНТ.............. кеге -- 16,686 -- 16,586 -- 16,686 -- 16,686 -- 16,686 
79 ADP EQUIPMENT...... F -- 41,015 -- 41.015 -- 41,015 -- 41,015 -- 41.015 
О CP-596()/P0 RADIAC INDIC COMPUTER... -- --- -- — — жат — --- -- --- 
OTHER SUPPORT (NON-TEL) 
80 TEST CALIB & MAINT SPT (NON-TEL)............ > -- 97 -- 37 — 97 -- 97 -- 97 
81 MODIFICATION KITS (МОМТЕІ).................. -- 12,614 -- 12,614 -- 12,614 -- 12,614 -- 12,614 
62 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (NONTEL).......... -- 1.401 -- 1,401 -- 1.401 - 1.401 -- 1,401 
TOTAL, COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIP 275,735 275,735 275,735 ° 275,735 о 275.735 ° 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


eo 

t> 

EY 1988 РҮ 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL I Š 

P-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE * 
LINE ITEN ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


SUPPORT VEHICLES 


ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES z 
83 COMMERCIAL PASSENGER УЕНІСІБ5................ 153 2.464 153 2,464 153 2,464 153 2,464 153 2,464 
64 COMMERCIAL CARGO МЕНІСІЛ5.................... -- 9.599 = 9.599 =< 9.599 se 9.599 -- 9.599 


TACTICAL VEHICLES 


O UTILITY MOTORCYCLE............... 444.....:... -- --. — =s > = = = т” ae 
85 5/4T TRUCK НММЫУ...... ТТЛ m ...... 1% 2.681 136 2,681 1% 2,801 136 2,881 136 2.881 
88 5 ТОМ RETROFIT ... ТОС 65959 0e -- --- -- --. مت‎ “se ao жез жы, аме 
89 LOGISTICS VEHICLE 5Ұ5ТЕМ..................... 359 17,661 359 17,661 359 17,661 359 17,661 359 17,661 
90 TRAILERS, ALL Tyros. -à 2.881 == 2.881 == 2,881 „> 2.681 -. 2.881 
91 LUBE AND SERVICE UNIT 15CFM........ ä 9 -- “= — ssa ex == = * * awa 


OTHER SUPPORT 
92 MODIFICATION KITS.. 
93 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION..... 


TOTAL. SUPPORT МЕМІСІЕ5.................... 39.516 39.516 39,516 o 39,516 o 39.516 o 


ENGINEER AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEER AND EQUIPMENT 
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94 ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL EQ ASSORT......... -- -- 2,834 as 2.634 тə 2,834 -- 2.834 

146 146 34,976 146 34.976 146 34,976 146 34,976 

200 200 11,625 200 11,625 200 11,625 200 11,625 

- 28,785 so -. 28.785 * 28,785 -- 28,785 

35 5.118 35 8,118 35 5.118 35 6.118 35 8,116 

102 FORKLIFTS, ALL % ˙ ˙· Zn. — 27.839 -- 27.839 s> 27,839 * 27,839 = 27,839 

103 LAUNDRY UNIT. FIELD.............. 4......:.... -- 3,240 Lad 3.240 se 3.240 sa 3.240 — 3,240 

104 FIELD SUPPORT ЕОУІРМЕНТ.................. .... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 

105 FIELD BATH SHOWER UNI .. 100 2,255 100 2,255 100 2,255 100 2.255 100 2.255 
106 REFRIGERATION UNI... 4%%%%%4 -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- > 
О REFRIGERATION ВОХ................... ӛте -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- о 
О REV OSMOSIS/WATER PUK 600 GL........ -- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 5 

0 М-33 ICE CREAM PLANT THOMPSON... -- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
109 FIELD WIRING НАКМЕ55................... — 677 677 4.351 677 4.351 677 4.351 677 4.351 ғ 
110 FUEL & WATER PUMP & STORAGE MODULE.......... . -- -- 10,572 =. 10,572 — 10,572 -- 10,572 A 
111 AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT FUEL SYSTEM......... ...... -- -- 2,346 s. 2.346 “. 2,346 == 2,346 N 
112 TACT AIRFIELD FUEL DISP SYS............ ...... -> .. 1,899 on 1.899 sa 1.899 < 1.899 ha 
113 TOPOGRAPHIC-SURVEY EQUIPMENT............... гет -- 308 -- 908 -- 908 -- 908 -- 908 © 
ux 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 
ЖҰ 1988 FY 1960 ry 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEN ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qty AMOUNT 


О TOPOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION EQUIP........ 


114 МЕТ САР BRIDGE SYSTEM.. 


168 5.628 168 5.628 168 5.628 168 5.628 168 5,628 
115 BOAT BRIDGE............ КТ ЛГ -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
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117 POWER EQUIPMENT ASSORTED........ DP ` -- 1,272 — 1.272 — 1.272 -- 1,272 — 1.272 
116 МОВ ELECT POWER DIST SYS (MEPDIS)............ -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
0 CONVENTIONAL MINE LAYING SYSTEM......... ..... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О CLEARED LANE MARKING 5Ү5ТЕМ.. 


119 MINING SYSTEMS.......... ЛТ ТО -- --- -- --- -- --- -- one -- --- 


= 6.792 -- 6.792 -- 6,792 "> 6,792 — 6.792 


121 me 3,374 — 3.374 - 3.374 — 3.374 - 3,374 
122 GARRISON MOBILE ENGR EQUIP........ E <= 3.838 — 3,038 — 3,838 — 3.838 — 3.836 
%%% A es Erme = — 5 5 Г MA -- — — — 
124 AUTO MAT HANDLING EQUIP.............. CONES — 959 2 959 — 959 — 959 = 959 
e PEPEO iis = 327 < 327 — 527 m 327 — 327 


126 MATERIEL MANDLING EQUI 


“a 2,290 = 2,290 — 2.290 — 2.290 — 2,290 


GENERAL PROPERTY 
127 LTWT DECONTAMINAION ЅҮЅТЕМ................... 276 3.409 276 176 3,409 276 3,409 276 3.409 


128 ТЕМ DEVICES (AUDIO VISUAL)................... -- 1,440 ө» 


129 ТЕМ DEVICES (SIMULATORS). 


130 SHELTER ҒАМПІХ..................... .....-..» -- --- -- --- -- 


131 CONTAINER ҰАМПІХ............................ 1.859 3,002 1,659 3,002 1,859 3,002 1,859 3,002 1,859 3,002 
132 CHEMICAL ALARM 5Ұ5ТЕМ........................ 386 916 386 916 386 916 386 916 386 916 
133 CHEMICAL PROTECTION EQUIPMENT................ -- — => — sa каш жə me > sie 
134 DECON APPARATUS PWR uE -- --- — — e тре e em == == 


OTHER SUPPORT 


š 
i 
š 
Я$ПОН—ПнОЭЯН TVNOISSIHONOD 


0 Lt, Se er -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- = eas 
136 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION................... -- 4,913 -- 4.913 — 4.913 * 4.913 * 4,913 


TOTAL, ENGINEER AND OTHER EQUIPMENT....... 187,770 187,770 187.770 о 187,770 o 187,770 o 


SPARES & REPAIR PARTS 


13? SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS.................. Ж -- 29.692 -- 29.692 -- 29,692 - 29.692 - 29,692 
О REPLENISHMENT $РАЙЕЗ......................... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- ae one 


TOTAL, SPARES АМО REPAIR РАЯТ5....... ..... 29,692 29.692 29.692 о 29.692 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


96666 


LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


TOTAL, PROCUREMENT. MARINE CORPS........... 1,402,440 1.286.195 1,378,440 (68,865) 1,333,575 (71,894) 1.330,546 (3,029) 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS......... --- --- --- --- --- 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.............. 1,402,440 1.296.195 1.378, 440 (68.865) 1,333,575 (71,894) 1.330, 546 (3.0291 


“““““““-“--“--«-““«е«-е-«-“-е---“-.----.--.-“-.е---“.-“-----------“-.----“.----.--.-.................................................................................«жжлж....-.-. 
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ITEM OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Hawk guided missile 

The budget request contained $137.0 mil- 
lion for 525 Hawk missiles for fiscal year 
1988 and $24.4 million for advance procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill would authorize the 
amounts requested for fiscal year 1988, pro- 
vide no authorization for advance procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1989 and deny a mul- 
tiyear procurement request. The Senate 
amendment would authorize the amounts 
requested and approve multiyear procure- 
ment. 

The conferees reviewed the proposal for 
multiyear procurement of Hawk missiles 
and found that the averge cost of the Hawk 
missiles under a projected multiyear pro- 
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curement contract exceeds the prices paid 
for similar missiles on an annual contract 
during the past two years. The conferees 
question the plausibility of the Depart- 
ment's projections of the cost of the missile 
under future annual contracts against 
which savings under a multiyear contract 
are projected. Therefore, the conferees in- 
cluded a provision (sec. 108(b)) which per- 
mits multiyear contracts for Hawk missiles 
only if the multiyear contract provides sav- 
ings of 12 percent from the average of the 
missiles costs in the previous two fiscal 
years, adjusted for inflation and quantity. 
The conferees take this action based on the 
poor quality of the annual contract projec- 
tions contained in the Marine Corps’ re- 
quest for multiyear spending authority. 


32297 


The conferees recommend authorization 
of $123.0 million for procurement of 525 
Hawks in fiscal year 1988, and $14.0 million 
for advance procurement of Hawk missiles 
for fiscal year 1989. 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
OVERVIEW 


The budget request for fiscal year 1988 
contained authorization of $14,191.4 million 
for Air Force aircraft procurement. The 
House bill authorized $11,557.8 million for 
such procurement. The Senate amendment 
authorized $13,754.9 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $13,224.3 million for Air Force aircraft 
procurement in fiscal year 1988. The confer- 
ees recommend a total authorization of 
$12,689.3 million at the contingent level. 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
ry 1988 Fy 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 . BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEN ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT. ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE 


TACTICAL FORCES . 
3 AIR DEFENSE СОМРЕТІТІОН...................... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- “= 
0 AIR DEFENSE COMPETITION (АР-СҮ).............. -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
4 Р-16 % ꝶ u 5 ........ 42 1,384,200 42 1,334,200 42 1,334,200 (50,000) 42 1,334,200 (50,000) 42 1.334.200 
5 Ғ-15 D/E (АР-СҮ!. s 154,200 154,200 154,200 154,200 154,200 


6 P36 C/O (НҮР)........................ ..... 100 1.223.668 180 2,123,668 180 2,173.668 150,000) 180 2,173,668 (50,000) 180 2.173.668 


7 F-16 C/O (MYP) (АР-СҮ).......... m == 475,900 475,900 475,900 475,900 475,900 
7a А-7 PLUS PRODUCT IMPROVED CLOSE AIR SUPPORT.. -- --- -- --- 10.000 10,000 10,000 10,000 10,000 


OTHER COMBAT AIRCRAFT 
8 КС-10А (АТСА) (MYP 


О AC-1308 СІЛӘИІР.............................. -- --- -- --- -- -- -- --- -- --- 


10 ИС>1308-.,.....-......................-....... 7 356,500 6 309.500 ? 329.000 (27.500) ? 329,000 (27,500) 7 329,000 
11 MC-130H (АР-СҮ).......... пайнет A 450, Аса — 15.800 15,800 15.800 15,800 15,800 


12 AC-130U GUNSHIP.... 5 217,800 o о 5 236,000 5 217,800 (4) (107,500) 1 110,300 14) (107,500) 


13 AC-130U GUNSHIP (АР-СҮ)...................... -- 59.200 18,201 $9,200 123,900) 35,300 (23,900) 35,300 


TOTAL, COMBAT AIRCRAFT. ................... 4,687,268 4,431,469 4,787,968 (141.400) 4,745,868 (248,900) 4.638.368 (107,500) 


AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 


STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 
14 c- 


TACTICAL AIRLIPT 


16 6-17.............; Res Ea ORTE 2 
617,900 2 600,000 2 617,900 2 617.900 (17,900) 2 600,000 117,900) 


= 66,300 66.300 66,300 66.300 $6,300 


5 65,900 о о 6 65.900 t5) (65,900) о o (5) (65,900) 0 о 


(17,900) 


86666 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE 1ТЕМ оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT orty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


TRAINER AIRCRAFT 


UPT TRAINERS 
О T-46A (NQT)......................... ........ -- --- -- --- -- --- -- — -- --- 
0 Т-46А (МСТ) (АР-СҮ)........................ . -- --- -- --- -- “=<. -- one -- --- 


TOTAL, TRAINER ЛМІНСЕАРТ.................... --- --- --- о --- о --- о 


OTHER AIRCRAFT 


HELICOPTERS 
MISSION SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


24 CIVIL AIR PATROL A/C..... Mesecassscessesascsus 38 600 зв 600 38 600 38 600 38 600 
26 ТЕ-1/9-2................. 4.......» ......... >= 10,700 10.700 10,700 10,700 10,700 


TOTAL, OTHER ЛІКСЕАРТ...................... 11,300 11,300 11.300 o 11,300 о 11,300 о 


MODIFICATION ОР INSERVICE AIRCRAFT 


STRATEGIC AIRCRAFT 
20 f 4%%%%99%%%ө%ез9466ееезете == 270.700 as 238,700 == 270,700 (16,800) — 253,900 120,000) -- 250,700 13,200) 
29 FB-111...... . -- в00 =» воо w. воо = воо -- 800 


pU oe OA SUP To etitm Tim Ce erer. s- 4,600 == 4.600 >- 4.600 se 4,600 — 4,600 


-- 13.600 se 12,240 * 13,600 (1.360) = 12,240 (1,360) -- 12,240 


-- 161,200 = 155,400 — 167. 300 6. 100 == 167.300 -. 161.200 (6,100) 


-- 10,900 -- 9.867 „> 10,900 11,033) se 9,867 11,033) — 9,867 
40 Т/АТ-37...... .... 


-- 16,900 -- 16,900 -- 16,900 -- 16.900 Za 16.900 
-- 2.700 -- 2.700 -- 2.700 -- 2.700 Ls 2.700 
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44 С-137............. 5 „ „ „ eee ... 


45 C-848............ PPP e 4.” 


TRAINER AIRCRAFT 


46 Т-38.. 


OTHER AIRCRAFT 


48 КС-10А (АТСА)................................ 


OTHER MODIFICATIONS 


58 CLASSIFIED PROJECTS...... 4%4......... ....... 


5858 
580 
58c 
58d 


CLASSIFIED PROJECTS MODIFICATION........ 
CLASSIFIED PROJECTS МОРІ ҒІСАТІОМ...,.... 
CLASSIFIED PROJECTS MODIFICATION........ 
CLASSIFIED PROJECTS MODIFICATION........ 


О GROUND PROXIMITY WARNING SYS........... 4.... 


60 


ЕРЕ 


1.907.628 2,020,786 


TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE AIKCRAFT. . 


FY 1988 
BUDGET REQUEST 


AMOUNT — QTY 


== 217.500 =. 


-- 83.728 


РҮ 1908 
HOUSE PASSED 


7.109 
197.877 
793,100 

27,700 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


оту AMOUNT ОТҮ AMOUNT ОТҮ AMOUNT 


5.500 -- 


-- 13,800 -- 
<. 400 — 


ory 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 
CHANGE FROM REQUEST 


164,000 


RECOMMENDATION 


132,900) 


-- 83.400 = 400 — 400 
-- 62,000 62,000 52.000 
-- 75,728 130.000) 53,728 (30,000) 53,728 
1---1 1-25,800) (-25.800] 

t---1 [74.200] 14. 200 

1—1 11 (===) 

1-8.0001 (===) 1---1 


159,307 


2,056,935 


2,024,735 


142.200) 


AIRCRAFT SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS 
‘SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS. 
SOF AIRLIFT $РАНЕ$............. 
B-1B REPLENISHMENT SPARES............... 
AC-130U $РАЙЕЗ.......................... 
MC-130H 5РАЯЕ5.......... weder rn 
CIF ЯРААЕВ......:...................... 


CLASSIFIED 5РАЯЕ5......... 


-- 2,965,967 -- 2,566,462 -- 3.025. 067 (311,500) — 2.654.467 (318,800) -- 2,647,167 17.3001 

1---! (59,100) [59.100] 159. 100 

12. 000 (===) 1-258,000) 1-258,000) 

1-9.100) {==} 1 1.000 

1-4.400) (1 (= t= 

(-4.600| [---] (-4.600) 1-4.600) 

[715.405] Ie) === E 

110%, 000) 1---і 1-108,000) 1-106. 0001 


00228 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 
р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED 


61 COMMON GROUND ЕОШІРМЕМТ................. 
62 INDUSTRIAL RESPONSIVENESS.............. 
63 WAR CONSUMABLES....... 4..... ä —*- 
64 OTHER PRODUCTION js 
64а CLASSIFIED PROGRAM,........ „+з... 
64b CLASSIFIED PROGRAM...... ж....х... 
64c CLASSIPLED PROGRAM... B 

64a CLASSIFIED PROCKAM...... ——** 2 
64e CLASSIFIED PROGRAM................ 
4. NAVSTAR G WGS. 
649 MW... 2 

64h 

641 

64j 


65 COMMON ECM EQUIPMENT 


TOTAL. AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT ANU 


eee -- 221.275 -- 221,275 -- 221.275 -- 221.275 -- 221,275 
4. -- 40,000 -- 40,000 -- 40,000 -- 40,000 -- 40.000 
«Жоқ». -- 50,000 -- 50,000 -- 50,000 -- 50.000 - 50,000 
7 -- 3,135,933 -- 2,329,795 -- 3,365,633 188,753 -- 3,324,686 (149,447) - 2,986,486 (338,200) 
% [-679.500] а Leal (-70,200) 
..... 111.500 {---1 [711,500] [711.500] 
[719,191] {---] [-?.000) 1-7.000| 
28 112.847 (===) [-12,847] [712,847] 
22544 724.400) 1---і [-24,400] [724.400] 
rem 1-53. 500 1---1 1-25.200) 1-53. 500 
Г>ғе) х=) (е-е) 
1229.700) 1229.700] {---} 
(---1 [10,000] 110,000] 
(---1 [30,000] {20,000} 
-- 221.900 -- 221,900 (21.900) -- 200,000 (21,900) 
FACIL 3,669,108 2.826.427 3,898,808 188,753 3,857,861 (171,347) 3.497, 761 (360,100) 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰ87..................... > -- --- -- — s < ғә wae e x 
О PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ..... es -- --- -- — >» б -- а] = چ‎ 
О PRIOR YEAR SAVINGS 
9 С-58, РҮ 87 AND РИЮТОК................... (323, 3001 (284.398) (323,300) (323,300) (323, 300) (323, 300 
o F-100 ENGINES, РҮ 87 AND PRIOK.......... 134,000) (34.000) (34,000) 134.000) (34,000) 134,000) 
° 7 46ũõͤ ö d d d d d dd. (320,000) 1360.000) (360,000) (360,000) (360,000) (360.000) 
о ASPJ, 190.000] (5.000) (5.000) (5.000) (5.000) 
° CLASSIFIED MODS, FY 1986 ANU PRIOR..... М 1132,600) (74,000) (74,000) (74,000) (74,000) 
o OTHER PRODUCTION CHARGES, F-111 AVIONICS 
o UPGRADE, FY 1987 AND PKIOR......... . (65,000) o o 
О UNDISTRIBUTED HNO ,o. (231,100) о 

TOTAL, AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR ro .... 14.191.371 11,557,844 13.754.873 (967,040) 13,224,331 (1,502,040) 12,689,331 (535.000) 
O TRANSFER FROM OTHER АССООМТ5..... sate «Бұқа AY! --- — 

TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.............. 14,191,371 11,557,844 13.754.073 (967.040) 13.224.331 (1,502,040) 12.669. 331 (535,000) 


--“"“““------.--..-.............................................................................................................................................................. 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
F-16 fighter aircraft (Falcon) 

The budget request contained $2,223.7 
million for procurement of 180 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988 and $475.9 million for ad- 
vance procurement in fiscal year 1989. The 
House bill would authorize $2,123.7 million 
for procurement of 180 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988 and $475.9 million for advance 
procurement in fiscal year 1989. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $2,173.7 mil- 
lion for procurement of 180 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988 and $475.9 million for advance 
procurement in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,173.7 million for procurement of 180 
aircraft in fiscal year 1988 and $475.9 mil- 
lion for advance procurement of 180 aircraft 
in fiscal year 1989. 

MC-130H (Combat Talon) 


The budget request contained $356.5 mil- 
lion for procurement of 7 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988 and $15.8 million for advance pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1989. The House bill 
would authorize $309.5 million for procure- 
ment of 6 aircraft in fiscal year 1988 and 
$15.8 million in advance procurement in 
fiscal year 1989. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $329.0 million for procure- 
ment of 7 aircraft in fiscal year 1988 and 
$15.8 million in advance procurement in 
fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $329.0 million for 7 aircraft in fiscal year 
1988 and $15.8 million in advance procure- 
ment for 4 aircraft in fiscal year 1989. 
AC-130U gunship 

The budget request contained $217.8 mil- 
lion for procurement of 5 AC-130U gunship 
combat aircraft fiscal year 1988. The House 
bill did not authorize the AC-130U aircraft 
in fiscal year 1988 but recommended $18.2 
million for advance procurement in fiscal 
year 1989. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $236.0 million for 5 AC-130U air- 
craft in fiscal year 1988 and $59.2 million in 
advance procurement in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees recommend $277.0 million 
for 5 AC-130U aircraft in fiscal year 1988 
and $35.3 million in advance procurement 
for 6 aircraft in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $110.3 million for 1 AC-130U air- 
craft in fiscal year 1988 and $35.3 million in 
advance procurement for 6 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1989 at the contingent level. 

C-17 tactical airlift aircraft 


The budget request contained $617.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of 2 C-17 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988 and $66.3 million for ad- 
vance procurement in fiscal year 1989. The 
House bill would authorize $600.0 million in 
fiscal year 1988 for 2 aircraft and $66.3 mil- 
lion for advance procurement in fiscal year 
1989. 'The Senate amendment would author- 
ize $617.9 million for 2 C-17 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1988 and $66.3 million for advance pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $617.9 million in fiscal year 1988 for 2 air- 
craft and $66.3 million for advance procure- 
ment of 4 aircraft in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $600.0 million for 2 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988 and $66.3 million for ad- 
vance procurement of 4 aircraft in fiscal 
year 1989 at the contingent level. 

C-27 transport aircraft 

The budget request contained $65.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of 5 C-27 aircraft in 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill did not au- 
thorize the C-27 transport aircraft in fiscal 
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year 1988. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $65.9 million for 5 C-27 in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The conferees recommend no authoriza- 
tion at this time. This action is without 
prejudice and is taken because the require- 
ments for the program are not firm. 

The conferees understand that several 
studies are underway that are designed to fi- 
nalize the program requirements. Once 
these studies are completed and the require- 
ments are stabilized, the Air Force would be 
expected to submit a reprogramming re- 
quest for the C-27. 

TR-1 squadron propulsion upgrade 

The House bill authorized $10.0 million 
above the budget request for the test of new 
engine for the TR-1/U-2 aircraft. The 
Senate amendment did not provide similar 
authorization. The conferees agreed to au- 
thorize $10 million for exploratory tests 
only and do not commit to an engine-re- 
placement program at this time. The confer- 
ees understand that the funding for the 
tests is estimated to be approximately $18.0 
million and that the Air Force will submit a 
reprogramming prior to intitiating the pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1988. 

Modification of Air Force aircraft 


The budget request contained $1,907.6 
million for modification of various Air Force 
aircraft in fiscal year 1988. The House bill 
would authorize $2,202.8 million for Air 
Force aircraft modifications. The Senate 
amendment would authorize $2,191.1 mil- 
lion for Air Force aircraft modifications. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,066.9 million for modification of Air 
Force aircraft in fiscal year 1988 as detailed 
in the preceding table. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $2,024.7 million for modification of 
Air Force aircraft in fiscal year 1988 at the 
contingent level. 


TR-1 advanced synthetic aperture radar 
(ASARS) modification 


The conferees agree to authorize $20.0 
million for the modification to the existing 
TR-1 ASARS radars to give the system a 
moving target indicators (MTI) capability. 
The conferees believe that the ASARS MTI 
effort will complement the Joint Surveil- 
lance and Target Attack Radar System 
(JSTARS) and should be available in the 
near term. The conferees once again stress 
that the ASARS MTT development is not a 
substitute for the E-8A Joint STARS. 
T/AT-37 aircraft modification 

The budget request contained authoriza- 
tion of $12.4 million for modification of the 
Т/АТ-37 aircraft. The T-37 is used for un- 
dergraduate pilot training. The House bill 
did not provide authorization. The Senate 
amendment authorized the requested 
amount. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $12.4 million. Funds may not be obligat- 
ed, however, before the Secretary of De- 
fense certifies that the modifications are for 
flight safety purposes. 

Also, the Secretary of Defense is required 
to approve and to submit to the committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives a master plan that de- 
tails the requirements, equipment, costs, 
schedule and acquisition plans for meeting 
the undergraduate pilot training require- 
ments for the Department of the Air Force. 
Also, the resource management plan should 
address the most cost effective means, in- 
cluding the feasibility of the joint service 
programs, for meeting the requirements. 
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The plan is to be submitted by February 1, 
1988 and should contain the same level of 
detail as the Air Force fighter roadmap. 
KC-135R conversions 


The report accompanying the Senate 
amendment (S. Rept. 100-57) directs the Air 
Force to examine the savings that would 
result from a multiyear procurement at a 
rate of 50 KC-135R conversions per year to 
the completion of the conversion program. 
If the potential savings warrant, the Air 
Force should submit the appropriate legisla- 
tive request for a multiyear contract for the 
balance of the program. 

The conferees endorse this language. 


Close air support aircraft 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 123(b)) that would designate $10 
million of fiscal year 1988 funds authorized 
for Air Force aircraft procurement for the 
procurement of equipment, facilities and 
services for the modification of A-7 aircraft 
under the A-7 plus program. Such funds 
could not be obligated before the Secretary 
of Defense certifies to the Congress, in writ- 
ing, that the A-7 plus program is a cost-ef- 
fective approach to modernizing close air 
support and battlefield air interdiction 
squadrons in the Air Force and the Air Na- 
tional Guard. The House bill contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $10 million. Funds may not be obligated 
in excess of $10 million until the Secretary 
of Defense certifies that (1) obligation of 
funds will not adversely affect full and open 
competition on the A-7 upgrade program 
and (2) the upgraded A-7 aircraft is the 
most cost-effective alternative for moderniz- 
ing existing close air support assets and bat- 
tlefield air interdiction and contributing to 
meeting the requirements relating to close 
air support established by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Also, funds may not be obligated unless 
the required Department of Defense vulner- 
ability study demonstrates that the upgrad- 
ed A-7 aircraft meets the vulnerability re- 
quirements for the aircraft established by 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Finally, funds in excess of $10 million may 
not be obligated until the Secretary pro- 
vides a close air support/battlefield air 
interdiction master plan. That master plan 
should contain the same level of detail as 
the Air Force Fighter Roadmap. It is to be 
submitted not later than October 1, 1988. 


Air Force aircraft spares and repair parts 


The budget request contained $2,966 mil- 
lion for Air Force aircraft spares and repair 
parts in fiscal year 1988. The House bill 
would authorize $2,566.5 million for Air 
Force aircraft spares and repair parts. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $3,025.1 
million for procurement of Air Force air- 
craft spares and repair parts. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,654.5 million for Air Force aircraft 
spares and repair parts in fiscal year 1988 as 
detailed in the preceding table. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $2,647.2 for Air Force aircraft 
spares and repair parts in fiscal year 1988 at 
the contingent level. 


Air Force aircraft support equipment and 
facilities 

The budget request contained $3,669.1 
million for procurement of Air Force air- 
craft support equipment and facilities in 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $2,826.4 million for this purpose. 
The Senate amendment would authorize 
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$3,898.8 million for Air Force aircraft sup- 
port equipment and facilities in fiscal year 
1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $3,857.9 million for such purposes in 
fiscal year 1988 as detailed in the preceding 
table. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $3,497.8 million for Air Force air- 
craft support equipment and facilities at the 
contingent level. 


Common ground equipment 

The budget request for fiscal year 1988 
contained authorization of $221.3 million 
for common ground equipment. Included in 
this amount is $53.3 million for the procure- 
ment of 122 ground power generator sys- 
tems that provide electrical power, com- 
pressed air and air conditioning to tactical 
and strategic aircraft during maintenance 
and operational functions. 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment authorized the requested 
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amount. The conferees have learned that 
the Air Force intends to conduct a study of 
the proper mix of various ground power 
generator systems, including the potential 
use of a single multi-purpose unit that com- 
bines power and cooling capabilities for 
flight line maintenance. The conferees en- 
dorse the study. 

Air Force aircraft procurement, prior year 

savings 

The House bill included prior year adjust- 
ments of $964.9 million to the Air Force air- 
craft procurement budget request for fiscal 
year 1988, The Senate amendment provided 
adjustments of $678.4 million. 

The conferees recommend prior year ad- 
justments totaling $796.3 million to fiscal 
year 1988 Air Force aircraft procurement 
accounts, 

Air Force aircraft procurement, undistrib- 
uted reduction 

The House bill did not include undistrib- 
uted reductions against the Air Force air- 
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craft procurement account in fiscal year 
1988. The Senate amendment provided for 
such reductions in the amount of $231.1 mil- 
lion. 

The Senate recedes. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


OVERVIEW 


The budget request for fiscal year 1988 
contained authorization of $9,772.7 million 
for Air Force missile procurement. The 
House bill would authorize $7,296.3 million 
for such procurement. The Senate amend- 
ment would authorize $9,137.5 million. 

The conferees recommended authoriza- 
tion of $7,513.5 million for Air Force missile 
procurement in fiscal year 1988. The confer- 
ees recommend total authorization of 
$7,229.9 million for Air Force missile pro- 
curement in fiscal year 1988 at the contin- 
gent level. 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qty AMOUNT 
MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
BALLISTIC MISSILES 
STRATEGIC 
1 PEACEKEEPER (M-X)..... эз wnt sels bán x eR awe 21 1.259.949 12 864,000 21 1.159,949 (91 (395.949) 12 864,000 (9) (395,949) 12 864.000 
r E A A OET -- --- -- — pi Ses — <= -- — 
MISSILE REPLACEMENT EQUIPMENT - BALLIST 
3 MISSILE REPLACEMENT EQ-BALLISTIC............, -- 54.559 -- 54,559 -- 54.559 -- 54,559 -- 54,559 
TOTAL. BALLISTIC MISSILES........ Крата Е 1,314,508 918.559 1.214.508 (395.949) 918,559 (395,949) 918,559 0 


OTHER MISSILES 


STRATEGIC 
О SHAM 11.. .... د‎ kps 
B AIR LAUNCH CRUISE М15511Е.................... > 2.347 
TACTICAL 
9 AIM-7F/M SPARROW.......... %44%%%............ 558 99,462 
10 AIM-9L/M SIDEWINDER.. 956 53,051 
121 43.754 
2.100 354,605 
1,748 422,945 
15 RAPIER.... a = 31.200 
16 АМКААМ.......... ............ 4.4.4... өз 630 632.882 
17 AMRAAM (ДАР-СҰ)................ + ee Fan qo» é... == * 
18 GRD LAUNCH CRUISE М18511Е.................... 37 70.792 
19 GRU LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE (AP-CY).. -- 7-7. 
20 STINGER. . -- — 
TARGET DRONES 
21 TARGET DRONES...... 4-44444........ —— * 48 11,040 
INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 
22 INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES... ... -- 13,517 


134,462 


69,051 
26.397 
325,000 


402,654 
31,200 
680,800 


11,040 


13.517 


48 


402.745 
31.200 
832,682 


70,792 


11,040 


13.517 


— 2,347 -- 2.347 
200 35,000 758 134,462 100 17,500 658 116,962 (100) (17.500) 
300 16,000 1,256 69,051 956 53,051 (зоо) 116.000) 
121) (43,754) 0 0 121) 143.754) 0 0 0 0 
(29,605) 2.100 325,000 (29,605) 2.100 325.000 
(20,291) 1,748 402,654 120,291) 1,748 402.654 
-- 31,200 -- 31,200 
(130) (89,782) 500 743,100 (130) (89,782) 500 743,100 
(37) 170,792) 0 о (37) (70,792) о 0 
48 11,040 48 11.040 
чаа 13.517 -- 13,517 
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(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
ғ-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDAT | ON CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
INE ITEM Qty AMOUNT оту AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT [124 AMOUNT 


MISSILE REPLACEMENT EQUIPMENT - OTHER 
23 MISSILE REPLACEMENT ЕО-ОТНЕЯ................. -- 7.610 -- 7.610 -- 7.610 == 7.610 <= 7.610 


TOTAL, OTHER М15511Е5.................. m 1.943,205 1.704.078 1.849.651 (203,224) 1,739,981 (236.724) 1,706,481 133.500) 
MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE MISSILES 
CLASS IV 
dne. eo кө onm 2% -- тее => к $a =e -- --- -- --- 
26 MM 11/111 MODIFICATIONS... ien nn n nnn -- 119,223 = 103,700 — 119.223 115,523) -- 103,700 115,523) -= 103,700 
27 АОМ-88А МАНМ.................. 4%.4...... ..... же. 2,245 жө 2.245 -- 2.245 -- 2.245 -- 2.245 
28 AIR LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE............ ELERT -- 7.381 >= 7.381 = 7.361 -- 7,381 -- 7,381 
29 GRD LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE -- 15,400 -- о -- 15,400 (15.400) о (15,400) ° 
30 PEACEKEEPER (M-X)........... яға Kee RES Es -- 1.311 -- 1.311 -- 1.311 -- 1,311 + 1.311 
31 MODIFICATIONS UNDER 52.0М.................... - 232 <e 232 < 232 -- 232 -- 232 


TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE М15511.Е5.. 145,792 114,869 145,792 130,923) 114,869 130,923) 114,869 0 


MISSILE SPARES + КЕРЛІК PARTS 


32 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЙТЗ...................... -- 224,116 155,248 -- 224.116 (1.197) 222.919 (44,068) 180,048 (42,671) 
32а CLASSIFIED PROGRAM 5РАЙЕ5............... 1-9.000) [77-1 rod ] l 
32b AGM-130 POWERED GBU-15 5РАКЕ5........... {-403) 11 1-403] 1-403) 
32c AGM-65D MAVERICK 5РАЙЕ$................. ) [-?56] Іс [-756] 1-756) 
324 AMKAAM $РАЙЕ$............. e SE 1-997] د‎ 1-997] 1-997] 
Re AOR-ÉUA WARN SPARED, «cene rrr rr уэл» [7-445] وک‎ [7445] [7-445] 
324 REPLENISHMENT 5РАНЕ5.......... ол азаны 1-42,871] {---J fas} [-42.871) 
32g GRD LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE SPAKES........ [76.514] ==) 1-6,5141 1-6.514) 
32h [-600] 1---1 [15,200] 115,200] 
321 PEACEKEEPER (M-X) $РАНЕ$.............. 2 17.202 1--:1 17.202] 17. 2021 


OTHER SUPPORT 


SPACE PROGRAMS 


33 SPACEBORNE EQUIP (СОМ5ЕС).................... = 23.682 тж 23,682 > 23.682 w 23,682 -— 23,682 

34 GLOBAL POSITIONING (МҮР)..................... 4 92.605 4 92,605 4 92,605 4 92.605 4 92,605 

О GLOBAL POSITIONING (MYP) (АР-СҰ)............. -- --- -- " <== pe эл 

35 SPACE SHUTTLE OPERATIONS (МҮР)............... = 108,051 — 85,486 -” 108,051 115.565) se 92.486 121.565) < 86.486 (6,000) 
36 SPACE SHUTTLE OPERATIONS (МҮР) (АР-СҮ)....... -- --- -- * een „ә == 

37 DEF METEOROLOGICAL SAT PROG (MYP)..... vines e -- 5,746 — 5,746 e 5,746 => 5,746 -- 5.746 


38 DEF METEOROLOGICAL SAT PROG (MYP) (АР-СҮ).... — 91,700 -- 83,879 — 91,700 (7,8211 spes 83,879 (7.821) — 83.879 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM KEQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM оту AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ary AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ary AMOUNT 
39 DEFENSE SUPPORT PROCRAM (МҮР}................ 1 328,743 1 328,743 1 328,743 1 328,743 1 328,743 
40 DEFENSE SUPPORT PROGRAM {MYP} (АР-СҮ)........ -- 63,100 -- 63,100 -- 63.100 a 63,100 == 63,100 
41 DEFENSE SATELLITE COMM SYSTEM (МҮР).......... 1 75,870 1 65.389 1 75.870 13,970) 1 71.900 (10,481) 1 65,389 6.511) 
42 DEFENSE SATELLITE COMM SYSTEM (MYP) (АР-СҰ).. -- --- = a = * x TE E € 
44 SPACE BOOSTERS |МҮР).......... NS e 9 306,412 9 306.412 9 306.412 3 306.412 9 306,412 
45 SPACE BOOSTERS (MYP) (АР-СҰ)................. -- 108,000 -- 168.000 -- 168.000 2 168,000 == 168,000 
О SPACE DEFENSE ЅҮЅТЕМ.............. PELET] -- — т =>. Y = Үз? a gre 
О SPACE DEFENSE SYSTEM (AP-CY)..... .......... -- 21,800 -- о о (21,800) -- ° (21,800) -- о 
48 MEDIUM LAUNCH VEHICLE. . 4 197.900 E 197,900 4 197,900 4 197,900 4 197,900 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
ЕСУУ бее еа ээжи -- 24 -- 24 -- 24 -- 24 -- 24 
$1 FOREST GREEN............ Wide ео. қа ЖИРНЕ, -- — == Жә “- ssa -- - — xs 
52 10905 (МҰР).............. M LAAIE AE -- 22.483 -- 22.483 -- 22.483 = 22,483 = 22,483 
53 SPECIAL PROGRAMS................. ING inv soles -- 2,273,465 -- 2.217.965 -- 2,218,665 (54,800) -- 2,218,665 (54.800) -- 2,218,665 
54 SPECIAL UPDATE РЕОСВАМ$................,‚,‚.... -- 1,236,200 -- 736.200 -- 1.236.200 (833,000) 403.200 (1,027,800) 208,400 
999 CLASSIFIED РКООИАМ5.......................... -- 1,129,291 -- 204,891 -- 929.291 (525,900) - 603,391 (525,900) -- 603,391 
1998 CLASSIFIED PROGRAM..,........ T 1-898.800| 1-200.000) 1-525.900) 1-525,900) 
199b CLASSIFIED РКОСИАМ...................... 1-25,600) [---1 с--1 
TOTAL, OTHER БУРРОЯТ....................... 6.145.072 4.603.505 5,868,472 (1,462,856) 4.682.216 11.670.167) 4.474.905 (207,311) 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰ87................... ... -- --- -- --- 

© PROFIT POLICY C -- --- -- --- 

О PRIOR YEAK SAVINGS 

о MX. FY 1987 AND PRION YEARS............. 1200.000) (165,000) (165,000) (165,000) (165,000) 

© UNDISTKIBUTED REDUCTION............. ean 165. 000 0 0 

ө тг E V ا‎ А l. Р m M —— m PUR UM MES NT e ---------------------- —— — — — — . --------------.-................ — 
TOTAL, MISSILE PROCUREMENT. AIR ҒОКСЕ...... 9.772,693 7,296,259 9,137,539 (2.259.149) 7.513.544 (2.542.831) 7,229,862 (263,682) 

TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS...,..... --- --- 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.. 9,772,693 7.296.259 9,137,539 (2.259.149) 7,513,544 12,542,831] 7.229.862 (283.682) 
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ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


MX advanced intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile system 

The budget request contained $1,259.9 
million for procurement of 21 MX missiles 
in fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $864.0 million for procurement of 12 
MX missiles. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $1,159.9 million for procurement 
of 21 MX missiles in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $864.0 million for procurement of 12 MX 
missiles. 

The House bill included prior year adjust- 
ments of $200 million to the MX missile 
program. The Senate amendment included 
$165 million in undistributed adjustments to 
the Air Force missile procurement budget 
request for fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend prior year ad- 
justments of $165 million to the MX missile 
program. 

Advanced cruise missile 


The budget request contained a classified 
amount for the procurement of the ad- 
vanced cruise missile (ACM). The House bill 
reduced the requested amount by $899.4 
million. The Senate amendment reduced 
the budget request by $200 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
for the ACM program that is $510.7 million 
below the requested amount. The conferees’ 
action reflects the anticipated restructuring 
of the program because of slower than ex- 
pected completion of important testing 
milestones. 

The conferees continue to support strong- 
ly the advanced cruise missile program. The 
conferees agreed, however, that the per- 
formance of the development program to 
date cannot justify the planned pace of the 
program, and therefore agreed to funding 
levels that would slow the program. They 
further agreed to measures designed to in- 
crease the leverage of the government in 
achieving the desired level of system and 
schedule performance. These measures in- 
clude a provision whereby certain test mile- 
stones must be achieved by a date certain or 
the government must contract with a 
second source. Should the test milestones be 
achieved, the government could either 
award an incentive option to the existing 
contractor, or contract with a second source, 
depending on the government’s evaluation 
of the existing contractor's ability to meet 
program objectives. 

Further details of the conferees actions 
are contained in the classified statement of 
managers. 

AIM-7F/M Sparrow 

The budget request contained $99.5 mil- 
lion for procurement of 558 Sparrow mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1988. The House ЫП 
would authorize $134.5 million for procure- 
ment of 758 Sparrow missiles in fiscal year 
1988. The Senate amendment would author- 
ize the amount requested for 558 Sparrow 
missiles. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $134.5 million for procurement of 758 
АІМ-ТЕ/М Sparrow missiles in fiscal year 
1988. 

The conferees recommend total authoriza- 
tion of $117.0 million for 658 AIM-7F/M 
Sparrow missiles in fiscal year 1988 at the 
contingent level. 

AIM-9L-M Sidewinder 

The budget request contained $53.1 mil- 
lion for procurement of 956 AIM-9L/M 
Sidewinder missiles in fiscal year 1988. The 
House bill would authorize $69.1 million for 
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procurement of 1,256 Sparrow missiles in 
fiscal year 1988. The Senate amendment 
would authorize the amount requested for 
procurement of 596 missiles. 

The conferees recommend $69.1 million 
for procurement of 1256 missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The conferees recommend total authoriza- 
tion of $53.1 million for procurement of 956 
missiles in fiscal year 1988 at the contingent 
level. 

AGM-130 Powered GBU-15 

The budget request contained $43.8 mil- 
lion for procurement of 121 AGM powered 
GBU-15 missiles in fiscal year 1988. The 
House bill would authorize $26.4 million for 
procurement of 73 AGM powered GBU-15 
missiles. The Senate amendment did not au- 
thorize the program in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend no authoriza- 
tion in fiscal year 1988 for the AGM-130 
powered GBU-15 missile program. 
AGM-65D Maverick 


The budget request contained $354.6 mil- 
lion for procurement of 2,100 AGM-65D 
Maverick missiles in fiscal year 1988. The 
House bill would authorize $325.0 million 
for procurement of 2,100 Maverick missiles 
in fiscal year 1988. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $325.0 million for procure- 
ment of 2,100 Maverick missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $325.0 million for procurement of 2,100 
Maverick missiles in fiscal year 1988. 
AGM-88A HARM 


The budget request contained $422.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of 1,738 AGM-88A 
HARM missiles in fiscal year 1988. The 
House bill would authorize $402.7 million 
for procurement of 1,748 HARM missiles in 
fiscal year 1988. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $402.7 million for procure- 
ment of 1,748 HARM missiles in fiscal year 
1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $402.7 million for procurement of 1,748 
AGM-88A HARM missiles in fiscal year 
1988. 

Advanced medium range air-to-air missile 
(AMRAAM) 


The budget request contained $832.9 mil- 
lion for procurement of 630 AMRAAM mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1988. 

The House bill would authorize $680.8 mil- 
lion for procurement of 500 AMRAAM mis- 
siles in fiscal year 1988. The Senate amend- 
ment would authorize $832.9 million for pro- 
curement of 630 AMRAAM missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $743.1 million for procurement of 500 
AMRAAM missiles in fiscal year 1988. 
Ground launched cruise missile 


The budget request contained $70.8 mil- 
lion for procurement of 37 ground launched 
cruise missiles and $15.4 million for GLCM 
modifications in fiscal year 1988, The House 
bill did not authorize the ground launched 
cruise missile program in fiscal year 1988. 
The Senate amendment would authorize 
$70.8 for procurement of 37 ground 
launched cruise missiles and $15.4 million 
for GLCM mods in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees agreed to provide no au- 
thorization for ground launched cruise mis- 
sile procurement. This action was not taken 
in anticipation of an arms control agree- 
ment to eliminate this class of missiles, but 
rather in recognition of the fact that all 
missiles required to support planned GLCM 
deployments have already been procured. 
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The requested missiles were pipeline spares 
that would be part of the maintenance 
float. The conferees believe that support re- 
quirements, in the absence of a treaty, could 
be provided for in subsequent budget sub- 
missions. 


Air Force other missile support 


The budget request contained $6,145.1 
million in authorization for other support in 
fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $4,603.5 million. The Senate amend- 
ment would authorize $5,868.5 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $4,682.2 million for Air Force other sup- 
port in fiscal year 1988 as detailed in the 
foregoing table. The following programs are 
contained within the authorization: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Space shuttle operations...................... 
Defense meteorological satellite pro- 


The conferees recommend total authoriza- 
tion of $4,474.9 million as detailed in the fol- 
lowing table at the contingent level. The 
following programs are contained within 
the authorization: 


{In millions of dollars] 


Space shuttle operations...................... 
Defense meteorological satellite pro- 


Modification of missiles 

The budget request contained $145.8 mil- 
lion for the modification of missiles in fiscal 
year 1988. The House bill would authorize 
$114.9 million. The Senate bill would au- 
thorize $145.7 million for missile modifica- 
tions in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $114.9 million for missile modification in 
fiscal year 1988. 

Missile spares and repair parts 

The budget request contained authoriza- 
tion of $224.1 million for missile spares and 
repair parts in fiscal year 1988. The House 
bill would authorize $155.2 million. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $224.1 
million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $222.9 million for missile spares and 
repair parts as detailed in the preceding 
table. 

The conferees recommend total authoriza- 
tion of $180.0 million for missile spares and 
repair parts in fiscal year 1988 at the contin- 
gent level. 

OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
OVERVIEW 

The fiscal year 1988 budget request con- 
tained authorization of $8,570.5 million for 
other procurement. 

The House bill would authorize $8,350.9 
million for other procurement. The Senate 
amendment would provide $8,210.8 million 
in authorization. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $8,422.9 million for other procurement in 
the following manner: 

[In millions of dollars] 


Munitions and associated equipment. $687.6 
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Vehicular equipment . . .. 239.1 

Electronics and telecommunications 
S,... 2.190.2 

Other base maintenance and support 
Waren н ннер idi 5,316.9 


Specific program authorization аге de- 
tailed in the following table. 
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The conferees recommend authorization Vehicular equipment............................. 239.1 
of $8,243.5 million for other procurement at Electronics and telecommunications 
the contingent level in the following CUIU DEBER Sad a a usaq ОЗЫНЕ 2,071.6 
manner: бес base 3 and support pus 
T 
Un millions of dollars) Specific program authorization are de- 
Munitions and associated equipment. $656.3 tailed in the following table. 


Р-1 


LINE 


Ф > ы = 


1ТЕМ 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


MUNITIONS AND ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT 


ROCKETS + LAUNCHERS 
2.75 INCH ROCKET o raaꝶaͤ nnn. 


2.75 INCH ROCKET HEAD - WP 


LIGHT ANTI-TANK TACTICAL АТ-4........ ...... .. 
ITEMS LESS THAN 52,000,000................... 


CARTKIDGES {THOUSANDS | 
9ММ PARABELLUM 


40MM TP GRENADES.............. ...... —* 
40MM ME САҒМАВЕ5............................. 
CART CHAFF RR-170.. ......в» .. 
SIGNAL мк-4 MOD 3............. IPM 
MXU-4A/A ENGINE STARTER..... n 


CART IMP 3000 ЕТ/1В5................... 4..... 


ITEMS LESS THAN 52,000.000................. m 


TIMER ACTUATOR FIN FUZE.. 


850-49 INFLATABLE RETARDER..........---+ ..... 
BSU-5O INFLATABLE RETARDER. ........ ТТГ .. 
BOMB 2000 LB HIGH ЕХРІ05ІУЕ............ — 
BOMB HARD TARGET 20001В.......... 4.4......... 


MK-84 BOMB-EMPTY.. 
SKEET/SENSOR FUZED МЕАРОМ.................... 
СВй-69(ТМО/САТОЙ)............... ............. 
MECHANICAL DIVERTERS........ 4....... ...... m 
CBU-8?(COMBINED EFPECTS МШМ1Т1ОМ)............ 


FY 1988 


BUDGET REQUEST 


оту AMOUNT 
74.135 17,305 
93,888 7.234 
2.500 1.961 
2 3,519 
4,310 591 
20,491 2,915 
2,854 12,369 
4.477 13,986 
9.732 81.705 
191 2.002 

< 3.354 
1,274 1,362 
72 7,694 
1,586 3.780 
6% 9.195 
14,000 3.986 
26.196 9.322 
3,704 4.252 
2.500 5,775 
2,340 32.567 


16,393 

2.157 

2.800 9,807 
14,840 277,120 


FY 1988 
HOUSE PASSED 


Qty AMOUNT 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 
SENATE PASSED 
отү AMOUNT 


74,135 17,305 74.135 17.305 
93,888 7,234 93,868 7.234 
2.500 1,961 2.500 1,961 
-= 3,519 -- 3,519 
4.310 591 4.310 591 
30,491 4.315 20,491 2.915 
3,654 16,669 2,854 12,369 
5.477 17,086 4.477 13,986 
9.732 61,705 9.732 81,705 
191 2.002 191 2,002 

-- 3.354 -- 3,354 
1.274 1.362 1.274 1.362 
?2 7.694 72 7.694 
1.586 3,780 1,586 3,780 
en 11.695 -- 9.195 
14,000 3,988 14,000 3,988 
26.196 9,322 26,196 9,322 
3,704 4.252 3.704 4.252 
2,500 5,775 2.500 5,775 
3,780 52.557 2,340 32,567 
1,274,000 16,393 1,274,000 16,393 
1.279 2.157 1,279 2.157 
o 9 2,800 9.807 
18.501 342.805 14.840 277.120 


4.310 


10.000 1,400 
4,300 


3,100 


30,491 
1,000 3,854 
1,000 5,477 


9,732 


2.500 = 


1,440 


(2.800) (9.007) о 


14,840 


4.315 
16,669 
17,086 
81.705 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


ary AMOUNT |. QTY 


74,135 
93,888 
2.500 


14,000 
26,196 
3.704 
2.500 
2.340 


3.988 
9.322 
4,252 
5,775 
32.567 


16,393 


(10,000) 
(1.000) 
(1.000) 


(1.440) 


(1,400) 
(4.300) 
(3,100) 


42.500) 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 
FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ren ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
D V PRAES bels FEN VER -- 14,753 - ° - 2.953 (14,753) о (14.753) о 
42 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000................... -- 25 -- 25 - 25 — 25 -- 25 
TARGETS 
43 AERIAL TOW TARGET.......... Ska D pM eee. -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
44 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.000,000......... ........ н -- 1,248 -- 1,248 -- 1.248 -- 1,248 -- 1.248 
OTHER ITEMS 
45 FLARE, IR MJU-78......... ПЕТЕ е АҒ .. 563,280 9.013 563,280 9.013 563,280 9,013 563,280 9,013 563,280 9,013 
46 PARACHUTE FLARE LUU-2 В/В.................... 10,000 3,702 10,000 3,702 10.000 3.702 10,000 3.702 10,000 3,702 
48 FLARE, IR МУ-2............. ee УТУШТУ -- --- -- --- -- -- — — -- --- 
1,962 ° 0 2.000 1,962 (2.000) (1,962) 0 © 12.000) (1.962) 0 0 
18.642 396,000 18,642 396.000 18,642 396,000 18,642 396,000 18.642 
© SIGNAL SMOKE AND ILLUMINATING. .............. -- --- -- --- -- жез 2 РЕ? az cad 
55 CHAFF PACKAGE RR-141A/L -- --- -- --- -- — ЖР ыя 2.3 t 
56 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ5...... -- 4,234 -- 4.234 -- 4.234 s= 4,234 — 4,234 
57 MODIFICATIONS... ii eee + азы a -- 587 34,587 -- 587 34,000 34,587 34,000 -- 34.587 
58 ITEMS LESS THAN 52.000.000................... -- 18,700 -- 18.700 -- 18.700 -- 18.700 -- 18,700 
FUZES 
CE БИРИК SAOI TOT TET 47,566 39,967 47.566 39,967 47,566 39.967 47,566 39,967 47.566 39.967 
60 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000................... -- ? -- ? = А p% 7 э» 7 


OTHER WEAPONS 


TOTAL, MUNITIONS AND ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT.. 


VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT 


PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES 


3,355 
1.961 
4,195 
1.230 
4.320 
2,596 


124 


3,073 454 3.355 
1.951 236 1.961 
4.195 124 4.195 
1,230 7 1,230 
1,894 951 4.320 
2,596 3 2.596 


38,778 687,647 7,478 656,347 (31,300) 
454 3.355 454 3,355 
236 1,961 236 1.961 
124 4.195 124 4.195 
7 1.230 7 1,230 
(91) (4,320) o о (91) 14,320) о о 
E 2,596 31 2.596 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS} 
ЖҰ 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 

LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
75 MODULAR AMBULANCS............................ 112 3,925 112 3.925 112 3,925 112 3,925 112 3.925 
76 14-20 PASSENGER ubs. 17 474 17 474 17 474 17 474 17 474 
77 LAW ENFORCEMENT uni. 241 1,918 241 1.918 241 1,918 241 1,918 241 1,916 

CARGO + UTILITY VEHICLES 
78 TRUCK, STAKE/PLATFORM...... bdo sae we — ге s 629 10,361 516 8,521 629 10,361 629 10,361 629 10,361 
79 TRUCK, CARGO-UTILITY. 3/4Т. 4х4.............. 617 7.544 265 3,230 617 7,544 617 7,544 617 7,544 
BO TRUCK, CARGO-UTILITY, 1/27, 433. 419 4.265 304 3,102 419 4,265 419 4.265 419 4.265 
81 TRUCK, PICKUP, 1/2T, 4Х2..................... 885 6,693 885 6,693 885 6,693 885 6.693 ses 6,693 
82 TRUCK, PICKUP, СОМРАСТ......... wis 622 3,562 622 3,562 622 3.562 622 3.562 622 3.562 
83 TRUCK MULTI-STOP 1 ТОМ 4X2......... —À 486 7.285 486 7,285 486 7.285 486 7.285 486 7.285 
84 TRUCK, PANEL. 4X2...... V URNAM AT 555986954 Na 336 2.865 338 2.865 338 2.865 338 2.865 338 2,865 
/// Cc ¶00ç 5аз 6.951 543 6.951 543 6,951 543 6,951 543 6,951 
88 TRUCK, CARGO, 2 1/27. 6х6, М-35.............. 335 17.651 286 15.063 335 17,651 335 12.651 335 12,651 
89 TRUCK CARGO ST М-923.М-925.. 75 4.670 75 4.670 75 4.670 75 4.670 75 4.670 
%. eren rotor nont -- == e < — а =x — — =>” 
92 HIGH MOBILITY VEHICLE (МҰР)................. 139 3.414 139 3.414 139 3.414 139 3,414 139 3,414 
93 TRUCK, TRACTOR, . 44 -- ase * bga as Sr as =a — = 
94 TRUCK TRACTOR ST М-932 (МҮР)................. -- — se sow <° — — s>- — < 
95 TRUCK TRACTOR, OVER 5T.. 245 11,121 97 4,424 245 11,121 (148) (6.697) 97 4,424 (148) (6.697) 97 4,424 
97 TRUCK WRECKER ST M936 (МҰР).................. -- --- -- --- -- “¬ -- --- -- — 
79 TRUCKS. DUE A x. `S 139 6.450 139 6.450 139 6,450 139 6,450 139 6,450 
n 346 3,694 346 3.694 346 3.694 346 3,694 346 3.694 
100 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000...... $e xev ө 9 э» -- 14.683 -- 14,683 -- 14,683 -- 14.683 -- 14.683 
SPECIAL PURPOSE VEMICLES 

101 TRUCK MAINT 42........ Зр $499,550 «9 90» 385 3.932 320 3,267 385 3,932 (65) (665) 320 3,267 (65) (665) 320 3.267 
103 TRUCK, MAINT, HI-REACH... ven ааа -- --- -- --- -- <.. — --- -- --- 
3” 15 2.448 3 4,998 (16) 12,550) 15 2,448 (16) (2,550) 15 2.448 
73 56 2.040 73 2.678 (17) (638) 56 2.040 (17) (638) 56 2,040 
48 3 2.644 48 4,135 48 4.135 48 4.135 
118 3.196 118 3,196 118 3,196 118 3,196 118 3,196 
110 TRACTOR, TOW, FLIGHTLINE. 50 воо 50 воо 50 воо 50 800 50 воо 
112 TRACTOR, DOZER. 82 5.523 82 5.523 82 5.523 82 5,523 82 5.525 
4 2.450 o o 4 2,450 (4) (2,450) о o 14! (2.450) o o 
45 21.970 o o 45 21.970 (45) (16,970) 5,000 (45) (16,970) 5.000 
0 -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О SCAB VEHICLE REPAIR......... — M Zr -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
O M-113 ARM PERS cn. -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


21808 


Fy 1988 CONFERENCE ACKEEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Prt SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM KEQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM AMOUNT oty AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT 


127 MOS MARKING МЕНІСІЕ...................... T -- aoe ° meee ° тж” = تیت‎ Be = 
128 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000................... -- 18,275 ы 18.275 =< 18,27% 3x: 18,275 — 18,275 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


120; ТЕРШЕ: CARS Po TEs леење куздук -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 58 x 
me г- — as — -- --- -- 2 * 23, 
132 TRUCK WATER Р-18........ 4 57 6,335 5? 6,335 5? 6.335 5? 6.335 57 6.335 
133 TRUCK, PUMPER, Р-8 ¿> s= — -— — --- 25 А 5 20 oe, 
134 TRUCK, PUMPER. Р-12........ ЧЕРЕН š — one РА --- -- --- -- — 
137 ITEMS LESS THAN 82. O00. OõůV1vt .. -- mn -- 3,741 -- 3,741 -- 3.741 — 3.741 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
138 TRUCK F/L 4000 LB GED/DED 144 INCH.......... 186 3,120 186 3,120 186 3.120 186 3.120 186 3.120 
139 TRUCK, F/L 6000 tt. — —— 2 190 3,505 171 3,156 190 3,505 190 3,505 190 3,505 
140 TRUCK, F/L 10,000 LB........ . 


O TACTICAL CARGO LOADER............... Dn -- دة‎ -- --- -- --- ә» ==» -- --- 


146 CONTAINER, LIFT, ТЕМСК....................... 15 3.570 15 3.570 15 3,570 15 3.570 15 3,570 
147 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000.... 


BASE MAINTENANCE SUPPORT 
148 LOADER, 5СООР.............. 44...... ......... 93 4.882 93 4,882 93 4,882 эз 4.882 93 4,882 
150 DISTKIBUTOR, WATER 1500 GALLON........... .... 35 1,614 35 1.814 35 1,814 35 1,814 35 1,814 
151 CLEANER, RUNWAY/STREET. . 162 17.626 162 17.626 162 17.626 162 17,626 162 17.626 


154 GRADER, ROAD, МОТОЯ12Ер..................... . -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 


155 CRANE, 7-50 ТОМ......... Met hmmm ——— 14 796 14 796 14 796 14 796 14 796 
156 EXCAVATOR, DED. РТ........................ woe -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 


3S10H—GUOO3N TVNOISSTHONOO 


158 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS - 3.262 k= 3.262 -- 3,262 -- 3,262 -- 3.262 
159 MODIFICATIONS.. ... -- 382 -- 382 -- 382 -. 382 -- 382 
160 ITEMS LESS THAN 52,000,000................... -- 8,017 -- 8,017 on 8,017 “” 8,017 =. 8,017 
О GENERAL REDUCTION......... КУКЛА News Veo o via -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- öss 
TOTAL, VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT................. 273,364 223,961 239,074 


ELECTRONICS AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIP 


COMM SECURITY EQUIPMENT ( СОМЅЕС | 
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161 SPACE SYSTEMS (СОМ5ЕС)...... ........: ....... -- 9,051 чә 9,051 “з 9,051 -- 9,051 = 9.051 
162 TEMPEST ЕФОІРМЕМТ.............. ............ .. -- 562 -- 562 -- 562 a" 562 = 562 
163 TAC SECURE МО1СЕ.................... ..... ... -- 10,866 -- 10,866 < 10,866 an 10,866 = 10,866 
164 DCS SECURE VOICE (СОМ5ЕС)................. ... -- 24.728 — 13,391 com 24.728 111,337) -- 13,391 (11,337) — 13.391 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


P-1 CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECO EKUATION н DIFFERENCE 
LINE 1ТЕМ ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT AMOUNT 


165 SECURE DATA........ TUI Eee TSS РТУ ТИ -- 37,249 - 28,055 -- 37.249 (9.194) -- 28,055 (9.194) -- 28.055 
i SSeS a ave -- 14,690 -- 14,690 - 14,690 -- 14.690 -- 14,690 
167 SPARES АМО REPAIR РАЯТ5...................... -- 6,548 -- 6,548 -- 6,548 -- 6.548 -- 6,548 
168 MODIFICATIONS (CONSEC)... $a vs -- 304 -- 304 -- 304 ne 304 -- 304 
INTELLIGENCE PROGRAMS 
169 INTELLIGENCE DATA HANDLING 5Ұ5............... -- 20,934 -- 20,934 -- 20,934 -- 20,934 -- 20,934 
170 INTELLIGENCE TRAINING ЕОФІРМЕНТ.............. -- 8,867 -- 8,867 -- 8.867 -- 8,867 - 8,867 
171 INTELLIGENCE COMM EQUIP. Vd area RE 4 -- 17,051 -- 17,051 -- 81,251 24.9%0 -- 42,041 21.408 -- 38,459 (3,582) 
172 COBRA JuDY..... re ebe diessa -- 468 -- 488 -- 488 -- 468 -- 488 
// or 9555554 экеле өөй» š -- 3,151 -- 3,151 -- 3,151 - 3,151 -- 3.151 
174 ITEMS LESS THAN 52,000,000.................. « -- 7.195 -- 7,195 -- 7.195 -- 7.195 - 7.195 
ELECTRONICS PROGRAMS 
175 ТАСАМ........... VS NASE ase GS eka se -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- 
176 TRAFFIC СОЮТКЖОП/ІЛМОІМС...................... -- 15,444 -- 15,444 -- 15,444 — 15,444 -- 15.444 
177 TACTICAL AIR CONTROL SYS ІМРКОУЕ......... TM -- 119,881 -- 204.481 -- 119,881 84.600 ж 204.481 -- 119,881 (84.600) 
178 WEATHER OBSERV/FORCAST......... SEA ERES қыз T -- 60,758 -- 53,700 -- 60,758 -- 60,758 -- 60,758 
179 DEFENSE SUPPORT PROGRAM. . E -- 16,418 -- 18,418 -- 18.418 -- 18,418 - 18,418 
180 OTH-B RADAR........... кесесі nee MAX Dew borne -- 121,769 -- 121.769 -- 121.769 -- 121,769 -- 121,769 
182 SAC COMMAND AND СОМТЮОІ................ visus -- 18,526 11,310 -- 18,528 14.218) 14,310 (7.218) 11,310 (3.000) 
183 LAUNCH CONTROL CENTER COMMUNICATIONS........ ç -- 12,292 6,194 -- 12.292 (6,098) -- 6.194 (6.098) -- 6,194 
184 CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN COMPLEX (ASAT].. -- 18,198 -- -- 18,198 (8,500) -- 9.698 (8,500) -- 9,698 
185 PAVE PAWS/SLBM WARNING 5Ұ5ТЕМ5...... -- 1,582 — -- 1.562 -- 1.582 -- 1.582 279 1,552 
186 BMEWS MODERNIZATION....... MINNS VISTA ез «ө -- 1,441 -- 1.441 -- 1.441 -- 1,441 -- 1,441 
CCC TET «элу» РТ -- 914 -- 914 -- 914 - 914 -- 914 
188 WAVSTAR СР5....................... TON ETT -- 16,559 -- 11.802 - 16.559 - 16.559 (4.757) -- 11,802 (4.757) 
189 USAFE COMMAND/CONTROL SYSTEM,......... эзе -- 1,941 -- 1,941 -- 1,941 -- 1.941 -- 1,941 
190 PACAP COMMAND/CONTROL... -- 3,190 1,157 -- 3,190 12,033) -- 1.157 12.033) -- 1.157 
191 DEFENSE METEOROLOGICAL SAT PROG..... ЖҮР -- 10,176 -- 10,176 -- 10.176 -- 10,176 -- 10,176 
192 ENSCE..... PY Dee b sax CR —— -- --- =< = “= == -- --- - — 
193 CARIBBEAN BASIN RADAR NETWORK...... 54392 oie -- 4,722 -- 4.722 -- 4.722 -- 4.722 - 4.722 
194 MARS/USAF-FAA RADAR UPGRADE......... ҮС -- 26,422 -- 26.422 -- 26,422 -- 26,422 -- 26,422 
195 ТАС SIGINT SUPPORT. . -- 29.783 -- 29.783 -- 29.783 - 29.783 -- 29,783 
196 AEROSTAT RADARS......... E -- --- == — a= =” -- --- -- --- 
197 DIST ERLY WARNING RDR/NORTH МАЯМІКС.......... -- 2,812 — 2.812 -- 2.812 -- 2.812 -- 2,812 
198 TACTICAL GROUND INTERCEPT ҒАСЫЦТҰ........... — 2.274 0 -- 2.274 -- 2.274 (2.274) — 0 (2,274) 
199 TR-1 GROUND STATIONS.. SIRS T an -- 4,954 0 -- 4.954 -- 4,954 -- 4,954 
200 AIR BASE OPERABILITY.. >š зза -- 5,240 -- 2,007 -- 5,240 (3.233) -- 2,007 (3,233) -- 2.007 
201 CMDR'S TACTICAL TERMINALS(CTT)/TEREC....... -- 3.963 -- 3,963 -- 3,963 -- 3,963 -- 3.963 
202 IMAGERY TRANS........ TaN dta ЕМЕ e Rd -- --- -- — =< — -- --- -- --- 
203 NUDET DETECTION SYSTEM (NDS)...... ———" beja -- 12,391 -- 12,391 -- 12.391 -- 12,391 -- 12,391 
204 TACTICAL WARNING SYSTEMS SUPPORT............. -- 4,723 -- 4,723 -- 4.723 -- 4.723 -- 4.723 
205 NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE C3........... ТІ! -- 32,663 -- 32.663 -- 32.663 -- 32,663 -- 32,663 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] eo 
JJC алы алы азы дарыс аш с асы ی‎ дық کم‎ Loe Мосс Ер EE не Sr tere ج‎ Uii چ و‎ AR abe Sa Kim a EE oa a ی ی‎ uice ipai TERME ° 
FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL — 
71 BUDGET REQUEST MOUSE PASSEO SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIPFERENCE ш 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
SPECIAL COMM-ELECTRONICS PROJECTS 
206 AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIP........... eia -- 120,380 - 120, 380 -- 120.380 -- 120,380 -- 120.380 
207 WWMCCS/WIS ADPE. Ee -- 25.719 -- 20,172 -- 25,719 (5.547) -- 20.172 (5,547) — 20,172 
208 MAC COMMAND AND CONTROL SUPPORT.............. -- 42.444 -- 42,444 — 42.444 -- 42.444 -- 42. 
209 ССМ СОММИМІСАТТОН5.......................... -- 2.705 -- 2.705 -- 2.705 -- 2.705 -- 2,105 
210 AIR FORCE PHYSICAL SECURITY SYSTEM........... -- 23,018 -- 17,018 -- 23.018 (6,0001 -- 17,018 (6,000) -- 17,018 
211 WEAPONS STORACE/SECURITY........... UP -- 25,259 0 ~- 25,259 25.259 25.259 
212 RANGE ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5........................ “+ -- 141,331 -- 151.331 -- 141,331 10,000 - 151,331 10,000 -- 151,331 
213 RADAR BOMB SCOKER.............. агу yore -- --- — --- — --- - --- -- --- 
0 rss. ТИПТАҒЫ A TE -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- -- --- O 
214 C3 СООМТЕНМЕАОКЕ6........................... -- 4.626 4.з12 -- 4.626 (314) -- 4.312 (314) -- 4.312 ° 
-- 4.045 -- 4.045 - 4.045 -- 4.045 -- 4.045 2 
216 SPACE SHUTTLE.................. Rousse esa ace -- 163 -- 163 -- 163 -- 163 — 163 
217 BASE LEVEL DATA AUTO PROGRAM. ............ Pees -- 29.709 -- 29.709 -- 29,709 -- 29.709 — 29.709 z 
218 SATELLITE CONTROL FACILITY............ Net нете -- 113,679 103,376 -- 113,679 (5,151) -- 108.528 (5.151) -- 108.528 об 
219 CONSTANT Aren Abo -- 17,105 -- 17,105 - 17,105 -- 17.105 -- 17,105 б 
220 CONSOLIDATED SPACE OPS CENTER...............- -- 8.124 -- 8.124 - 8.124 - 8,124 -- 8,124 
221 CMD CENTER PROCESSING/DISPLAY SYS............ - 1.095 -- 1,095 -- 1,095 — 1,095 -- 1,095 > 
222 HAMMER АСЕ.......... 8 RT OR - 720 -- 720 -- 720 -- 720 -- 720 m 
223 SANTO TEST RANGES 1&М............. IONS - 65,048 61.601 -- 65,048 (3,447) -- 61.601 (3,447) - 61.601 Ë 
224 EMP MAKDENINC...... -- --- -- --- -- --- -- -- -- --- 
С) 
AIR FORCE COMMUNICATIONS 9 
F PET у з», есен TETTE -- 1.714 -- 1,714 -- 1.714 -- 1,714 -- 1,714 
226 INFORMATION TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS.... ........ - 11.854 -- 11,854 — 11,854 -- 11.654 -- 11,854 
227 TELEPHONE ЕХСНАМСЕ,.......................... -- 30.987 -- 30.987 -- 30,987 - 30.987 -- 30,987 ы 
228 JOINT TACTICAL COMM PROGRAM... - 176.766 -- 156,317 -- 176,766 -- 176,766 (20,449) -- 156,317 (20,449) © 
229 USREDCOM.......... TERN SZ qapaq E ss Codd SR - 4,453 -- 4.453 -- 4.453 -- 4.453 -- 4.453 е 
230 USCENTCOM............... к.с Уан t -- 22.733 -- 22.733 -- 22.733 -- 22.733 -- 22,733 4 
231 AUTOMATED TELECOMMUNICATIONS PRG............. -- 12.693 -- 12,693 -- 12.693 . -- 12.693 -- 12,693 
232 CINC MOBILE COMMAND CENTER.......... Жр -- --- -- --- -- — -- -- -- --- 
233 MILSTAR.......... e E --- - --- -- -- -- --- -- --- 
235 SATELLITE ТЕВМ1МА1$............... көг 5% -- 19,564 -- 11,021 -- 19.564 8,543) -- 11,021 (8.543) -- 11,021 
DCA PROGRAMS 
236 WIDEBAND SYSTEMS UPGRADE.... -- 41,644 -- 41,044 -- 43,044 -- 41,044 -- 41,844 > 
237 MINIMUM ESSENTIAL EMER COMM МЕТ............. 4 -- 52.226 32,092 -- 52,226 (16,126) -- 36.100 (16,126) -- 36,100 © 
238 DCS SECURE VOICE EQUIPMENT...... АСРОР, -- 4.630 -- 4.630 - 4.630 -- 4.630 -- 4.630 $ 
ORGANIZATION AND BASE = 
239 TACTICAL C-E ЕОШІРМЕМТ............... езе? -- 55.156 51,687 -- 55,156 13,469) -- 51.687 13.469) -- 51,687 ^" 
240 PRODUCTIVITY INV TELECOM............ yel. — --- — --- - --- -- --- am one S 
241 RADIO EQUIPMENT........ AT i Te -- 45.447 44.762 -- 45,447 (685) -- 44.762 1685) -- 44.762 ka 
242 PRODUCTIVITY ENN TELECOMM.............. Warte 5 — да uh T e а ыды = EN [^N 
243 FIBER ОРТІС5........ e OREOR -- 3,374 2.066 -- 3,374 (1,308) -- 2.066 (1.308) - 2,066 S 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT оту AMOUNT. 
244 TV EQUIPMENT (АҰЯТУ).................... ..... = 4,486 se 4. 406 ж. 4,486 et 4.466 -- 4,486 
245 CCTV/AUDIOVISUAL ЕООІРМЕМТ.............. .... же 4.160 ы 4.180 == 4.180 =e 4,180 -- 4.180 
246 Е + 1 REQUIREMENTS....... 2322 4 .. = 1.242 -- 1.242 -- 1.242 Ew 1,242 = 1,242 
247 SPAMES AND REPAIR PARTS... ....... = 268,684 -- 268,684 -- 268.684 ° 268,684 =» 268,684 
248 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000................... -- 8,905 — 8.905 w 8.905 =з 8.905 = 8,905 
MODIFICATIONS 
249 COMM-ELECTRONICS CLASS 1У.................... = 27.865 < 27,665 * 27,865 z- 27,665 — 27.665 
251 TACTICAL ЕӘШІРМЕНТ................ ООЛО -- 32,716 22,120 — 32.716 (10,596) e= 22.120 110.596) -- 22.120 


252 АМТІЈАМ VOICE........ -- 7.019 =< 7,019 = 7,019 es 7.019 — 7.019 


TOTAL, ELECTRONICS AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS E 2,176,430 2,088,320 2,210,630 13,791 2,190,221 (104,871) 2.071.559 (118.662) 


OTHER BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT EQUIP 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


253 BASE/ALC CALIBRATION PACKAGE. -- 55.032 >> 55,032 -- 55,032 pe 55.032 -- 55,032 
254 NEWARK AFS CALIBRATION PACKAGE...... .......... ‚= 2.927 — 2.927 se 2.927 = 2,927 == 2.927 
295 TEST EQUIPMENT-GEN PURP........ ТОЛК Бы 4.560 >» 4.560 * 4.560 a= 4,560 -- 4.560 
256 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000................... 7. 36,411 جت‎ 36,411 — 36.411 еу 36.411 =» 36,411 
PERSONAL SAFETY AND RESCUE EQUIP 
258 AUTOMATIC LIFE РЕНЗЕКУЕН..................... 3,373 3.953 3,373 3,953 3.373 3,953 3,373 3,953 3,373 3,953 
259 NICHT VISION GOGGLES. . .. 1,634 15,622 1,634 15,622 1,634 15,622 = 1,634 15,622 1.634 15,622 
260 BREATHING APPARATUS TWO НОЦЕ................ ` 1,530 2,391 1.530 2.391 1.530 2,391 1,530 2,391 1,530 2.391 
261 CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL DEF РЕОС............... .. == 115,444 — 115,444 = 115,444 == 115,444 — 115,444 
262 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000................... -- 3,807 < 3,807 -- 3,807 -- 3.807 -- 3,807 
DEPOT PLANT + MATERIALS HANDLING EQ 
263 BASE MECHANIZATION Е0Ш1РМЕМТ................. sa 30,860 e 30,860 =» 30,860 = 30,860 ae 30,860 
264 AIR TERMINAL MECHANIZATION E? ͤ =. 7.198 =® 7,198 = 7,198 = 7,198 -- 7.198 
265 ITEMS LESS THAN 52,000,000................... — 10.083 -p 10,083 — 10.083 = 10,083 -- 10,083 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
266 GENEKATORS-MOBILE ELECTRIC........ 4-...... — 12,776 > 12.776 — 12,776 == 12.776 ao 12.776 
йн г PAPET E E A ЛҮ 950 11.559 950 11.559 950 11,559 950 11,559 950 11.559 
268 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000........ 44... .. ee 8,431 4.295 -- 8,431 14,136] "= 4,295 (4.136) = 4,295 
BASE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
269 BASE PROCURED ЕООІРМЕНТ................. .... =< 21.510 == 21.510 — 21,510 = 21,510 — 21,510 
270 MEDICAL/DENTAL EQUIPMENT......... «06656260028 ғы 110,980 — 110.980 -- 110,980 -- 110,980 -- 110.980 
271 AIR BASE OPERABILITY..... PPP = 6,185 v 6,185 äp 6,185 »- 6.185 -- 6.185 
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[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
Р-1 BUDCET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ety AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


0 COB ESSENTIAL РАС111Т1Ё$.................. ... ж — on =e * теме — =o -- e 
274 2.000 2.059 2.000 2,059 2.000 2,059 2.000 2.059 2,000 2.059 


275 


278 
279 TACTICAL SHELTER............ L = кйш == "== = xr ae = — -— 
280 РНОТОСКАРНІС ЕОИІРМЕНТ....................... жа 5.284 =ы 5.284 жық 5,284 -a 5,284 -- 5,284 


281 PRODUCTIVITY ENHANCEMENT.. .. < 10.661 9.797 == 10,661 (864) pa 9.797 (8641 -- 9.797 


282 PRODUCTIVITY ІМУЕ5ТМЕНТ5..................... s 1,911 m 1,911 == 1.911 = 1.911 -- 1.911 


О ANTI-TERROKISM K ..4..... 4....... вәә -” = == — = — e м -- — 
283 MOBILITY EQUIPMENT..... hee РСЯ == 42.994 41,405 == 42,994 (1,589) =a 41,405 (1,589) -- 41,405 
284 WARTIME HOST NATION SUPPORT......... 5 — 7,950 == 7,950 sæ 7.950 — 7.950 -> 7.950 
285 SPARES ANU REPAIR PARTS... -- 9.901 =» 9.901 #» 9.901 = 9.901 -- 9.901 


286 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.000,000.. -- 16.578 15,348 -- 16.575 (1.230) - 15.348 (1.230) -- 15,348 


SPECIAL SUPPORT PROJECTS 
287 INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTION ACTIVITY........ ANS -- 24.532 -- 24.532 -- 24,532 -- 24,532 -- 24,532 
-- 7.693 -- 7.693 -- 7.693 -- 7.693 -- 7.693 
-- 2.068 -- 2.068 - 2,068 -- 2.068 — 2.068 
-- 8.617 -- 1,401 -- 8,617 (2.216) 6.401 12.216) 6.401 


291 AF TECHNICAL APPLICATION CENTER.............. -- 15.667 -ə 15,667 >>» 15.667 --— 15.667 -- 15,667 
292 PHOTO PROC/INTERPRET 5Ұ5............ ТС -- 898 == 898 =» 698 + B98 — 898 
293 SELECTED АСТ1М1Т1ЁЕ®.......................... = 4.675.854 кы 4.552. 907 sas 4,613,754 (107,282) * 4.568.572 (136.682) kani 4,539,172 129.400) 
— 142.033 == 120,633 “= 142,033 (21,400) -e 120,633 (21.400) -- 120,633 
-- 239 -- 239 - 239 -- 239 = 239 
-- 5.107 4,373 -- 5,107 17341 = 4.373 (734) -- 4,373 
-- 18,466 6.604 -- 18,468 (11,864) -- 6.604 (11,864) -- 6,604 
ж” 11.021 7.441 = 11,021 13,580) ект 7,441 (3,580) -- 7.441 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰ8?...................... — --- -- “= 
О PROFIT POLICY СҢАМСЕ............... T -- --- -- --- 


О PRIOR YEAR SAVINGS 
о 9m, ҒҮӨ7.......... .....-в..... .. (3.000) 13,000) 13,000) (3.000) (3.000) 
о В00-50 PRACTICE BOMB, FY87.... 18,000) (8.000) (8.000) (8.000) (8.000) 


0 UNDISTKIBUTED КЕШИСТІОМ.................... „> (320,000) ° о 


TOTAL, OTHER PROCUREMENT. AIR FORCE........ 8,570,482 6.350.872 8.210.782 1147,616) 8.422.866 (326.978) 8.243.504 1179, 3621 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.............. 9.570.482 6. 350. 72 8,210,782 (147.616) 8.422.666 (326.976) 8.243.504 (179,362) 


M —————————— —— iÀ—— ОООО ОДООС ") ne Y"Unen—— nn——á—— —A———— 
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Flare IR (B-1B) 


The budget request contained authoriza- 
tion of $2.0 million in fiscal year 1988 for 
the procurement of flares for the B-1B 
bomber. The House bill did not provide au- 
thorization. The Senate amendment con- 
tained the requested amount. 

The conferees recommend no authoriza- 
tion at this time. The action is taken with- 
out prejudice. Once the remaining qualifica- 
tion tests are completed and the flare ejec- 
tor/dispenser problems are resolved, the 
conferees would invite the Air Force to initi- 
ate a reprogramming action. 

Mobile armored reconnaissance vehicle 


The budget request contained authoriza- 
tion of $22.0 million for the procurement of 
45 mobile armored reconnaissance vehicles 
(MARV). The House bill did not authorize 
the program. The Senate amendment would 
authorize the requested amount. 

The conferees support this high priority 
item for air base operability and recommend 
authorization of $5.0 million for the MARV 
program for fiscal year 1988 with the re- 
maining $17.0 million authorized in fiscal 
year 1989. Based on the Air Force develop- 
ment and acquisition plans, the recommend- 
ed authorization for fiscal year 1988 will 
provide sufficient funding to initiate pro- 
curement of long lead items consistent with 
the current MARV production schedule. 
Cheyenne mountain complex 

The budget request contained authoriza- 


tion of $18.2 million in fiscal year 1988 for 
the Cheyenne Mountain Complex communi- 
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cations electronics procurement program. 
Included in this amount is $8.5 million to 
procure a base security system for the space 
defense system (ASAT) facilities at Langley 
Air Force Base, Virginia and computers for 
the mission control system. 

The House bill did not authorize the space 
defense system related funding request of 
$8.5 million. The Senate amendment au- 
thorized the requested amount. 

The conferees recommend no authoriza- 
tion at this time for the ASAT facilities. 
The action is taken without prejudice, pend- 
ing resolution of & decision to restructure 
the space defense system program. The con- 
ferees would expect the Air Force to submit 
& reprogramming request to initiate pro- 
curement if the required equipment is con- 
sistent with the restructured program. 
Weapons storage and security systems 

The Senate amendment contained $25.3 
million in procurement and $13.9 million in 
military construction associated with instal- 
lation of weapons storage and security sys- 
tems (WSSS) at three locations. The House 
bill contained no authorization for this pur- 
pose because of а concern for recoupment 
from the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO) of U.S. prefinancing of these 
systems. 

The conferees agreed to provide the full 
amount requested under conditions set for 
the in section 1024 of the bill. These condi- 
tions include а prohibition on the expendi- 
ture of funds to install WSS systems until 
the Secretary of Defense certifies that the 
program has accomplished the NATO eligi- 
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bility milestone. At the time of the above 
certification, the Secretary must also pro- 
vide a plan for the installation of WSS sys- 
tems that reflects the additional require- 
ments, if any, resulting from an intermedi- 
ate range nuclear forces treaty. The Secre- 
tary must also provide the key milestones 
for WSS system contracting and NATO fi- 
nancing and certify that all available steps 
аге being taken to accelerate NATO agree- 
ment on а final recoupment plan. 


Air Force other procurement, undistributed 
reduction 


The House bill did not include undistrib- 
uted reductions against the Air Force other 
procurement account in fiscal year 1988. 
The Senate amendment provided for such 
reductions in the amount of $320.0 million. 

The conferees recommend no undistrib- 
uted reductions in fiscal year 1988 against 
the other procurement account. 


PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE AGENCIES 
OVERVIEW 


The budget request contained $1,292.4 
millon for Defense Agencies procurement 
in fiscal year 1988. The House bill would au- 
thorize $1,240.3 million for Defense Agen- 
cies. The Senate amendment would author- 
ize $1,276.9 million for Defense Agencies. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $1,293.3 million for Defense Agencies in 
fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $1,288.4 million at the contingent 
level for Defense Agencies in fiscal year 
1988. 


le 


о е 


21 
22 


ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory 

DEFENSE AGENCIES PROCUREMENT 
PROCUREMENT. DEFENSE AGENCIES 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT. OSD 
MOTOR VEHICLES........ ЖЕ Pop EE s -- 320 - 320 * 
REMOTELY PILOTED VEHICLES (RPVS)........ وود‎ 45,400 
АТВ СОМРЕТІТІОН...... eres bras ME FANS PUER RU [100,000] 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT, OSD/WHS -- 138,124 -- 138,124 -- 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT, NSA 
CLASSIFIED EQUIPMENT............. DAD TO & 3 t 3 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DNA 
VENICLES...,.... FFV А -- 249 -- 249 -- 
OTHER CAPITAL EQUIPMENT......... APIS UI гҮ -- 4.088 -- 4.085 -- 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT. DCA 
МЫМСС5 ADP SYSTEMS -- 22,151 -- 14,194 -- 
ITEMS LESS THAN S2 MILLION.............. = -- 25,463 -- 25,453 -- 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT. DIA 
INTELLIGENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS............... t 1 E 4 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DLA 
MATERIALS HANDLING ЕШУІРМЕНТ................. -- 8,587 -- 8,587 -- 
VEMICLES....... aU dp Ge a lQ SR RENS CO S Te 529 -- 1,060 -- 1,050 < 
MECHANIZED MATERIALS HANDLING SYS............ -- 14,351 -- 14,351 -- 
ADP EQUIPMENT...... RTI VATER PAS КТҮҮ -- 45.032 -- 34,79 -- 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ЕОШІРМЕМТ................. -- 20,213 -- 12,182 == 
OTHER MAJOR ЕОШ1РМЕМТ........................ -- 5.514 -- 5.514 -- 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2 МІМІІОМ................... -- 2.399 -- 2.399 -- 
AUTOMATED MAHKING/KEADING SYSTEM(LOGMAKS).... -- --- -- = — 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT. DMA 
ШИТОБИ еса середе mE RGR ol -- 368 -- 368 -- 
OTHER CAPITAL EQUIPMENT...... «Ақас 8 -- 15,310 -- 15.310 -- 
2 COLOR OFFSET PRINTING PRESS..... D EPI T -- --- -- --- -- 
DIRECT PRINTING 5Ұ5ТЕМ............... N -- --- -- --- -- 
RASTER SCAM EDIT STATION.. -- --- -- --- -- 
MAJOR EQUIPMENT. DIS 
. се SE eset -- 3.119 -- 3.119 -- 


FY 


1988 


BUDGET REQUEST 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 


1988 


HOUSE PASSED 


РҮ 


SENATE PASSED 


1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDAT ION DIFFERENCE 
AMOUNT qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT orty AMOUNT 
320 -- 320 -- з20 
45.400 45.400 45,400 45.400 
[100,000] [10,000] [100,000] [10.000] 
138,124 -> 138,124 — 138.124 
{ 1 [-28.050] 1 1 132.5911 t 1 
249 -i 249 -- 249 
4,008 — 4,088 m 4.088 
22.351 (2.957) 14,194 (7,9571 14,194 
25,463 - 25,463 -- 25.463 
1 [71,400] 42-7 11.001 E 1 
6,587 — 8.587 = 8.587 
1.060 = 1,060 -- 1,060 
14,351 ae 14,351 = 14.351 
45.032 110,241) se 34,791 (10,241) = 34.791 
20,213 (8,031) 12.182 16,031) 12.182 
5.514 == 5,514 -- 5,514 
2,399 =e 2.399 -- 2,399 
368 -- 368 = 368 
15,310 ج‎ 15,310 os 15,310 
3,119 — 3.119 oo 3,119 


SIEGE 
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LAMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
n BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, USUHS 


23 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION........... VET -- 834 > 834 = 834 — 834 zz 834 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DCAA 


24 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 МІЦЛОВМ................ ... -- 8.072 -- 8.072 -- 8.072 -- 8,072 == 8.072 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DRSP 
25 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 мїїллоМ................... az 352.481 317,681 =i 352,481 134.600) 317,681 134.600) 317,881 


"5а AIRBORNE RECONNAISSANCE SUPPORT PROG (ARSP].. -- £ 1 -- >? -- t 1 145,8001 ез [45,800] E | 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DIG 

26 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION.....,.......... m^ = 2,263 — 7.263 -- 7,264 = 7,263 -- 7,263 
199 CLASSIFIED PROGRAMS..... ....... E “= 617,393 = 580.700 — 601,693 16,350 633.743 11.409 - 628.802 (4,941) 
0 INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87..... PRS ETT USS -- --- -- --- -- --- -- 


О PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ....................... < -- --- -- --- -- --- -- 


TOTAL. PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE АСЕМСІЕ5....... 1.292.391 1,240,269 1.276.891 921 1,293,312 (4,020) 1,288,371 4.941) 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS......... --- --- 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.............. 1.292.391 1,240,269 1,276,691 921 1.293.312 (4.020) 1.288.371 (4,941) 


—————————————ä— 
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ITEM OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Reverse engineering of Warsaw Pact compo- 
nents 


The conferees have learned that several 
third world countries which previously had 
close relations with the Soviet Union are re- 
quired to procure spare parts from the 
Warsaw Pact, even though they procure 
those replacement parts from other parties. 
The conferees understand that United 
States companies have the ability to “re- 
verse engineer” those components and man- 
ufacture replacement parts that can be sold 
to third world countries operating Warsaw 
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Pact equipment. The conferees direct the 
Secretary of Defense to provide an assess- 
ment, not later than April 1, 1988, of the 
prospect for a program of reverse engineer- 
ing for purposes of manufacturing replace- 
ment components for Warsaw Pact equip- 
ment. 
NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 
OVERVIEW 

The House bill would authorize $596.5 mil- 
lion above the requested amount of $2.2 bil- 
lion for procurement of equipment for the 
National Guard and Reserve forces. The 
Senate amendment would authorize $300 
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million above the request for the same pur- 
pose. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $703 
million above the amounts requested for 
procurement of equipment for the National 
Guard and Reserves, 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $638 million at the contingent 
level for procurement of equipment in fiscal 
year 1988. 

The following table summarizes the con- 
ferees’ recommendation reflecting the con- 
tinuing commitment to the Guard and Re- 
serve forces modernization. 


ооо w 


3 MISCELLANEOUS Е0Ш1РМЕМТ.................... ... 


5 MISCELLANEOUS ЕОШІРМЕНТ....................... 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT, DEFENSE 


RESERVE, ARMY 


MISCELLANEOUS ЕОУІРМЕНТ....................... 


RESERVE , NAVY 


[AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 СОМҒЕКЕМСЕ AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION CHANGE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION DIFFERENCE 
ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qty AMOUNT aty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


—— — — — 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. rt. .... = Sda 25.000 25.000 25.000 25,000 25,000 


CSAR МЕ11СОРТЕЙ$............................. 


RESERVE, MARINE CORPS 


KC-130 T AIRCRAFT.......... A 


RESERVE, AF 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 
С-1306-МІСИАРТ:................2............ 
ЕСИ EQUIPMENT (TAC ЛІКСКАРТ)................. 


ECM EQUIPMENT (RESCUE ЛІКСИАЕТ).......... ..... 


NATIONAL GUARD EQUIPMENT 


GUARD, AF 


MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT.......... ete * 


C-130H AIRCRAFT.. 


МИ-6ОС HELICOPTERS AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT..... 


TOTAL, NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT 


-- --- -- --- -- --- -- << -- ГРА 


— — зоо 55.000 зоо 65.000 300 65.000 о о (300) 165.000) 


š --- --- 20.000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
8 150,000 8 159,000 в 150,000 8 150,000 в 150,000 


* *. 12 88,000 12 58.000 12 86,000 12 88,000 


<< 596.500 300,000 703.000 703,000 635,000 638,000 165,000) 
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FISCAL YEAR 1989 AUTHORIZATION programs. The following table displays au- The conferees recommend authorization 
As part of its initiative to stabilize the de- 2 of these programs for fiscal year of these programs because of a demonstrat- 
ed requirement, their stability and their ma- 


fense acquisition process, the conferees rec- 
ommend two-year authorization for selected turity. 
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тү 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT qty AMOUNT 
ARMY PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY 
AIRCRAFT 
FIXED WING 
1 GOLDEN KNIGHTS REPLACEMENT AIRCRAFT..... -- --- 
2 С-20 AIRCRAPT............ бй» абак -- --- 
О GUARDRAIL/COMMON SENSOR ROLL....... эке? -- --- 
3 С-12 CARGO АІАРІАМЕ...... d e ТУ -- --- 
4 CESSNA 5КҮІЛМЕ................... ru -- --- 
5 RC-12D RECON AIRPLANE...... FR Galasso 9 6 97.294 6 97,294 (6) 197,294) 6 — 
ROTARY 
6 EH-60^ HELICOPTER (QUICKFIX) (MYP)...... 5 $1,223 5 51,223 (5) 151,223) 5 51,223 
7 EH-60A HELICOPTER (QUICKFIX) (MYP) (АР-С -- --- 
8 АН-64 ATTACK HELICOPTER (APACHE)........ -- 77,705 72 812,505 (72) (812,505) ?2 812,505 
9 АН-64 ATTACK HELICOPTER (APACHE) (AP-CY) -- --- 42,000 (42,000) 42,000 
10 UH-60 (BLACKHAWK) (MYP).............. 852 72 297,268 72 297,268 (72) (297,268) 72 297,266 
11 UH-60 (BLACKHAWK) (MYP) (АР-СҮ)......... -- 189,200 - 189,200 (189,200) ы 169,200 
TORAL,. АТЕСВАФТ....-.-.--.-.-.-:...--% 712,690 1,489,490 1,392,196 
MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 
12 OV-1 SURVEILLANCE AIRPLANE (MOHAWK)..... -- 31,612 
13 AIRPLANE, RECON, RU-21N (CR MOD)..... 8 -- 7,508 
14 RV-1 RECON АІНРІЛМЕ..................... -- 12,489 
15 Mis ATTACK HELICOPTER (СОВЯА-ТОМ)...... -- 29,271 
16 AH-64 MODS........ ОТСОДА ТЫ E -- 44,030 44,030 
17 CH-47 CARGO HELICOPTER MODS (МҮР)....... -- 181.587 -- 181,587 (161,587) ** 181,567 
18 CH-47 CARGO HELICOPTER MODS (MYP) (АР-СҮ -- 83,800 -- 83,800 (83.800) -- 83,600 
19 CH-54 CARGO HELICOPTER (TARHE).......... -- --- 
20 ОН-58 OBSERVATION HELICOPTER (KIOWA)... . - 80,428 
21 UR-1 UTILITY HELICOPTER (IROQUOIS)...... -- 8,347 
22 UH-60 (BLACKMAWK) MODS........... Sak -- 33,612 
23 ARMY HELICOPTER IMPROVEMENT PROG (АНІР). -- --- 36 145.000 
24 ARMY HELICOPTER IMPROVEMENT PROG (АНІР) -- --- % 23,000 
O AIR TO AIR STINGER АСЕТ MOD............. -- --- 
25 AIRBORNE AVIONICS............ ВИРА -- 2,732 
26 ASE MODIFICATIONS CLOSE СОМВАТ.......... -- 13,050 
27 MODIFICATIONS UNDER $2.0M (AIRCRAPT).... -- --- 
28 REPT GES С ор sa y ese de -- 23,978 
29 SOF AIRCRAFT MODIFICATIONS.............. -- 237,209 -- 237.209 (237,209) -- -- 
© GROUND PROXIMITY WARNING SYS ы -- --- 
TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT....... 789,653 502,596 (502,596) 477,417 
30 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ5................. -- 553,029 -- 553,029 (553,029) -- 553,029 
30a RC-12 AIRCRAFT SPARES............. 
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РҮ 1989 тҮ 1989 FY 1969 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST ROUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE »/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
GROUND SUPPORT AVIONICS 
31 AIRCRAFT SURVIVABILITY EQUIP (MYP)...... == 97,968 — 97,968 (97,968) we == 
32 AIRCRAFT SURVIVABILITY EQUIP (MYP) (АР-С oo pee 
OTHER SUPPORT 
33 AVIONICS SUPPORT ЕОМІРМЕНТ.............. -= 22,230 
О HELIBORNE C2 CONSOLE........... ....... * s 
О MLS AVIONICS....... ...........:. 4....... == w-— 
34 COMMON GROUND РОШ1РМЕМТ............... .. =. 38,723 
35 AIR TRAFFIC СОМТАО!...................... a ша 
О SYNTHETIC FLIGHT TRAINING SYSTEMS....... == — 
37 INDUSTRIAL ҒАСІІЛТ1Е5................. .. -- 12,179 
38 WAR CONSUMABLES.......... 4444.......... -- 3,067 
TOTAL, SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIE 174,167 97,968 (97,968) o 
0 INPLATION SAVINGS, FY87................. =e oso 
O PROPIT POLICY СНАМСЁ.................. .. co ее 
О DRUG SUPPLEMENTAL/HELICOPTERS..........- -- --- 
TOTAL, AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, ARMY..... 2,229,539 2,643,083 (2,643,083) 2.422,642 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS poa =» --- 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE......... 2,229,539 2,643,083 (2,643,083) 2,422,642 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


OTHER MISSILES 


SURFACE-TO-AIR MISSILE SYSTEM 


1 CHAPARRAL...... ено feto waa neat 368 58,407 368 58.407 (368) 158.407) 368 — 
2 NON LINE OF SIGHT AIR DEFENSE 5Ү5ТЕМ.... -- 9,823 -- 9,623 (9.823) -- — 
3 NON LINE OF SIGHT AIR DEFENSE SYSTEM (АР -- 56,100 -- 56.100 ` (56,100) -- -- 
4 AIR DEFENSE SYS НЕАУҰ.......... анаа 709 263,988 

6 OTHER MISSILE 5УРРОВТ................... -- 5.540 -- 5,540 (5,540) -- бе 
ua St I a re Эке eva ass ТКЫ 815 804,135 815 804,135 815 804,135 815 804,135 
8 PATRIOT(MYP) (АР-СҮ).................... -- 37,400 -- 37,400 (37,400) -- 37.400 
9 STINGER(MYP)....... 2 ee e BO 200, 268 5,000 200.268 (5,000) (200,268) 5,000 200,268 
10 STINGER(MYP) (AP-CY)....... РРР АИА -- 44.000 -- 44,000 (44,000) -- 44.000 
11 STINGER PEDESTAL MOUNT....... SO awe es eR -- 115,242 -- 115,242 (115.242) -- 115,242 

AIR-TO-SURFACE MISSILE SYSTEM 
12 LASER HELLFIRE БҮ5ТЕМ................... 4,000 146,802 4,000 146,802 (4,000) (146,802) 5,000 168,358 
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РҮ 1969 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE ry 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE) CONPERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT or AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT 


ANTI-TANK/ASSAULT MISSILE SYSTEM 
13 TOW 2 (МҮР).............. 


Pasa e. sence |65749 117,034 8,719 117,034 (8,719) (117,034) 8,719 117,034 
16 MULTIPLE LAUNCH ROCKET SYSTEM (МҮР)..... 417,031 36,000 417,031 417,031 36,000 о 417,031 
17 MULTIPLE LAUNCH ROCKET SYSTEM (МҮР) (АР- -- --- -- --- "- = 
18 ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM (ATACMS).. 66 77,C00 66 77,000 (66) 177,000) 66 77,000 
19 ARMY TACTICAL MISSILE SYSTEM (ATACMS) ( -- 4,300 -- 4,300 (4,300) -- 4,300 


5 CLASSIFIED PROCRAM....... ..4........... os 8,106 on 8,106 (8,106) 


TOTAL, OTHER М18311Ё8................. 2,365,176 1,221,166 2,101,188 (880,022) 1,984,768 


MODIFICATION OF MISSILES 


MODIFICATIONS 
20 РАТВІОТ....................... 4444..... < 40,365 


21 CHAPARRAL....... з= 65,129 


22 HAWK......... ...... . =. 51,912 
23 тоМ............... ........:. mn — 26,077 
24 ОВАСОМ........................ "T — 17,401 
25 1АМСЕ.......... mm seht mn ` on 5.159 
26 РЕВЗН1МС................... eens on 8.980 kas 68,960 (8,980) -- -- 


TOTAL, MODIFICATION ОР MISSILES....... 250,272 0 9.900 (6,980) 0 


29 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ5................. oo 250,702 s 250,702 (250,702) =. 246,600 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
30 AIR DEFENSE ТЛАСЕТЗ.............. ...... — 39,276 
31 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (MISSILES)........ oo 2,148 
32 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 


999 CLASSIFIED РВОСВАМ5................... . oe 6,591 < 6,591 (6.591) == = 


TOTAL, SUPPORT EQUIPMENT АМО FACILITIE 57,050 0 6.591 (6,591) о 


0 INFLATION SAVINGS, РҮВ7.............. ... — --- --- 


О PROFIT POLICY CHANGE...... ....... seses. -- --- --- 


TOTAL, MISSILE PROCUREMENT, ARMY...... 2,923,200 1,221,166 2,367,461 (1,146,295) 2,231,368 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS.... --- --- --- 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE........- 2,923,200 1,221,166 2,367,461 (1,146,295) 2,231,368 


PROCUREMENT OF W&TCV,ARMY 


TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
1 CARRIER, COMMAND POST LIGHT, FT, М577А2. -- = 
0 CARRIER, PERSONNEL, FT, ARM, M113A3..... -- --- 
3 BRADLEY FIGHTING VEHICLES (МҮР)......... 618 671,200 616 671,200 (618) (671,200) $18 so 


P-1 
LINE 


4 
5 
6 
7 


27 
28 


BRADLEY FIGHTING VEHICLES (MYP) (AP-CY). ө» 
BRADLEY FVS TRAINING DEVICES............ -- 
BRADLEY РУЗ TRAINING DEVICES (MOD)...... -- 
FIELD ARTILLERY AMMUNITION SUPPORT VEH.. -- 
RECOVERY VEHICLE, MED, FT, M88A1........ 90 
RECOVERY VEHICLE, MED, FT. M88A1 (AP-CY) -- 
ABRAMS TANK SERIES ROLL (МҮР)........... 534 
ABRAMS TANK SERIES ROLL (MYP) (AP-CY)... -- 
М60 SERIES TANK TRAINING DEVICES........ -- 
М1 SERIES TANK TRAINING DEVICES......... -- 
MODIFICATION OF TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
CARRIER.MOD........................... .. -- 
FIST VEHICLE (МОр).................... .. -- 
BFVS SERIES (МОр)....................... -- 
HOWITZER, MED SP FT 155MM M109 SER(MOD). eo 
TANK, COMBAT, FT, 105MM GUN, MG6OSER (MOD) )MY -- 
TANK, M1 SERIES ( .. * -- 
Lu ТЕТТЕ -- 
МОВ ТМС BASE ЕООІР.,.............. T -- 
HOST NATION SUPPORT...... eet nn -- 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS......... — 
ITEMS LESS THAM $2.0M (TCV-WTCV) = 
PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (TCV-WTCV)...... -- 
REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING SITES-EQUI ы 


63,800 


22.300 
1,215,200 
146,100 
30,000 


10,500 


FY 1989 


HOUSE PASSED 


оту 


AMOUNT 
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FY 1989 


SENATE PASSED 
or 


720 


1,643,400 
196,950 


November 17, 1987 


FY 1989 DIFFERENCE Fy 1969 


[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
(42.800) эз = 
(3,800) = 5,900 
(720) (1,643,400) 720 1,643,400 
(196,950) 196,950 
(500,600) = < 
(1,700) ме e 
(36,829) == = 
(16.200) -- -- 


WEAPONS AND OTHER COMBAT VEHICLES 


29 HOWITZER, LIGT, TOWED. 105ММ, М119....... 103 

30 HOWITZER, MED. TOWED, 155MM, M198 42 

31 MACHINE GUN, 7.62ММ, М60................ — 

О ARMOR MACHINE GUN, 7.62ММ М240.......... >>» 

О MOUNT MACH GUN CAL 50 М3................ -- 

34 SQUAD AUTOMATIC WEAPON (SAW) 5.56ММ..... 5.670 

35 GRENADE LAUNCHER, AUTO, 40MM, МК19-3.... 1,326 

36 LAUNCHER, SMOKE GRENADE 

37 MORTAR, 81MM, 

38 MORTAR 120 ММ 

39 M16 RIPLE........ 

40 SNIPER WEAPON бҮ$ТЕМ.................... 500 

41 PERSONAL DEFENSE WEAPON, 9ММ.......... 33,078 

О 9MM HANDGUN СОМРЕТІТІОН................. -- 

42 VEH RAPID FIRE WPN SYS-BUSHMASTER (MYP). 948 

43 УЕН RAPID FIRE WPN SYS-BUSHMASTER (MYP) = 
MODIFICATION OF WEAPONS AND OTHER COMBA 

47 MIGAL RIFLE o ͤ s .. -- 

48 MODIFICATIONS UNDER $2.0M (WOCV-WTCV)... -- 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

49 SPARES AND REPAIR РАКТЗ................. < 


18,700 


16,700 


13,113,479) 1,846,250 
(18,700) 25% 2 
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РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1969 DIFFERENCE ry 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST ROUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE %/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT or AMOUNT 
50 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (WOCV-WICV)....... -- 2,200 -. 2.200 (2,200) -- -- 
51 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (WOCV-WTCV)..... -- 9,633 -- 9,833 (9,633) — -- 
TOTAL, WEAPONS AND OTHER COMBAT VEHICL 205,033 30,733 (30,733) o 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87..... 


О PROFIT POLICY CHANGE......... 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE......... 3,227,762 3,144,212 (3,144,212) 1,846,250 


—— ——— Un" "—Àmm"9yia """"——— FH€""—— n" "He "a———s—Hm—— Fe" Si" ß ———— 


PROCUREMENT OF AMMUNITION, ARMY 
AMMUNITION 
ATOMIC MATERIEL 
1 NUCLEAR WEAPONS SUPPORT MATERIEL....... . - 3,856 < 3,656 (3.856) — -- 


2 PROJ, NUCLEAR, 155ММ................... » f | 5-52 4 E 3 t 1 t 3 [^3 f 9 


CONTROLLED ITEMS 


3 CTG, 5.56ММ, BALL М193.................. 56,642 8,206 56,642 8,206 (56,642) (8,206) 56,642 8.206 
4 СТС, 5.56ММ, ТВАСЕВ..................... -- --- жа. — = "OR 
5 СТС, 5.56ММ, TRACER СІЛР................ 9,623 2,570 9,623 2.570 (9.623) (2.570) 9,623 2,570 
6 СТС, 5.56ММ, BLANK М200................. 158,985 15,611 156,985 15,611 (158,985) (15,611) 158,985 15,611 
7 СТС, 5.56ММ, BLK M200, LKD F/SAW........ -- --- oF бет, R то 
8 СТС, 5.56MM, 4 BALL M855/1 TRCR М856 LKD -- --- -- oon -- --- 
9 СТС. 5.56ММ BALL М16-А2................. 104,753 22,344 104,753 22,344 (104,753) (22,344) 104,753 22,344 
10 СТС, 5.56ММ, PLASTIC МӨ62............... 2,176 8,000 2,176 (8,000) (2.176) 86,000 2,176 
11 CTG, 5.56MM TRACER M16-A2.. 4,943 19,181 4,943 (19,161) (4,943) 19,181 4,943 
12 СТС, 7.62ММ, 4 BALL М80/1 ТАСА M62 LKD.. 45,096 12.557 45,098 12,557 (45,098) (12,557) 45,098 12,557 
13 СТС, 7.62MM, BALL MOO LKD/M13........... 9,777 2,570 9,777 2,570 (9,777) (2,570) 9,777 2,570 
14 СТС, 7.62MM, LKD 4 BALL ITRACER OHF..... 6,194 2,076 6,194 2,076 (6,194) (2.076) 6,1% 2,076 
15 СТС, 7.62MM, BLANK M82 LKD/M13.......... 53,166 12,051 53,166 12,051 (53.166) (12,051) 53.166 12,051 
16 CTG, CAL .22, BALL 1А................... -- --- -= wene -= == 
17 СТС, CAL .45, BALL М1911....... РҮҮ ... 12,549 1,484 12,549 1,484 (12,549) (1,484) 12,549 1,484 
16 СТС, CAL .50, PLASTIC LKD 4 BALL/1 TRACE 2,900 2,966 2,900 2.966 (2.900) (2.966) 2,900 2,966 
19 CTG, CAL .50, LKD 4 BALL/1 ТЕСИ W/M15A2L 677 1,483 677 1,483 (877) (1,483) 877 1,483 
20 СТС, CAL .50, APIT, M20 LXD............. -- --- = son * ت‎ 
21 СТО, CAL .50, BALL P Sp .. -- --- -- ane — --- 
CTG, CAL .50, BLK, NI. W/M9 LK, F/M2 M -- --- -- — та S 
CTG, CAL .50, BLANK, М1А1, LKD F/M85 MG -- --- — cse — — 
22 СТО, CAL .50, BLANK T928 W/M9 LK........ 321 198 321 198 (321) (198) 321 198 
23 CTG, CAL .50, LKD 4 BALL/1 TRACER W/M9 L -- — -- --- -- --- 
О NATIONAL BOARD FOR RIFLE PRACTICE....... -- --- -- --- — --- 
24 СТС, 20MM, LKD TP-T M220 SERIES MLB M14A 3,517 13,149 3,517 13,149 (3,517) (13,149) 3,517 13.149 
25 СТС, 20MM, LKD 4 TP M55A2/1TP-T M220.... 1,288 4,153 1.288 4,153 (1,288) (4,153) 1,288 4.153 
26 СТС, 25MM, HEI-T M792 М/Р........... ожа» 805 19,452 805 19,452 (805) (19,452) 805 19,452 
28 СТС, 25MM, TPT LKD M793 MLB M28......... 1,388 14,839 1,388 14,839 (1,388) (14,639) 1,388 14,839 
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РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE ry 1969 
i. BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
36,152 804 36.152 (604) 136,152) 804 36,152 
4.503 409 4.503 (409) (4,503) 409 4.503 
СТС, 40MM, HEDP М430........... 4“ 25,000 2,324 25,000 (2,324) (25,000) 2,324 25.000 
34 СТС 40MM TP Р/МК19................. .... 2,292 26.300 2,292 26,300 (2.292) (26,300) 2,292 26,300 
35 СТС,40ММ, GREEN STAR PARACHUTE.......... 67 1,285 67 1.285 (67) (1,285) 67 1,285 
36 СТС, 40MM, PRAC М781................ „ Ун” 3,856 2,127 3,856 (2,127) (3,056) 2,127 3,856 
CTG,4OMM, RED SMOKE MARKER....... —— -- --- -- --- -- жет 
СТС,40ММ, GREEN SMOKE MARKER............ -- --- -- --- -- e 
СТС,4ОММ, YELLOW SMOKE MARKER........ xv -- one — — ae 28 
37 СТС,4ОММ WHITE STAR CLUSTER M585 F/LCHR 110 2,669 110 2,669 (110) (2.669) 110 2.669 
38 СТС,4ОММ, RED STAR, PARACHUTE.......... К 86 1,681 66 1,661 (86) (1,681) 86 1.681 
39 CTG 40MM CS М651................. XS RATS 232 4.350 232 4,350 (232) (4,350) 232 4,350 
40 СТС, 60MM, ILLUM LWCMS XM721............ -- --- -- --- — — 
41 СТС, 6ОММ, SMK WPLWCMS ХМ722............ 48 4,548 48 4,548 (48) (4,548) 48 4,548 
42 СТС, 60MM,HE M720W/M734 МОР............. -- --- -- --- — 9,600 
44 СТС, 81MM: ILLUM XM853.............. Saree -- --- -- --- == < 
45 СТС, 81MM: HE, M821 W/FUZE M734 МО...... — --- -- — == — 
46 СТС, 81MM: SMOKE, RP, XM819......... ا‎ -- --- -- --- -- --- 
47 СТС, 81MM: 1/10 RNG, PRAC,M880.......... зї 4,450 31 4.450 (31) (4,450) 31 4.450 
48 СТС, 4.2-IN НЕ M329A2 W/O FUZE.......... -- --- -- --- -- -- 
49 СТС, 120MM: HE, XM933, W/FUZE M734 MO... 39 13,598 39 13,598 (39) (13,598) 39 = 
50 СТС,120ММ,НЕ W/PD FUZE......... оле 22 6,625 22 6,625 (22) (6.625) 22 -- 
51 CTG,120MM: ILLUM, XM930......... VV seda wx 25 11,073 25 11,073 (25) (11,073) 25 -- 
52 СТС,120ММ: SMOKE, ХМ929....... ААТ РА 29 13.545 29 13,545 (29) (13,545) 29 -- 
53 CTG, 120MM TNG 1/10.......... К ТЧЧ? 9 1,286 9 1.286 (9) (1,286) 9 - 
54 СТС, 105MM, BLANK М395.................. -- --- — == -- -- 
55 СТС, 105ММ, ILLUM, F/105, М314.......... -- --- — sex -- -- 
57 СТС, 105MM, ТР-Т, М490.................. 132 17,543 132 17,543 (132) (17,543) 132 17,543 
58 TG. 105MM, DS-TP М724................ з 172 28,856 172 28,856 (172) (28,856) 172 28,856 
59 СТС, 105MM, APFSDS-T М833.......... Кыз -- --- = == -- --- 
60 СТС. 105MM, APFSDS-T, (ХМ900Е1)......... 16 30,906 16 30,906 (16) (30,906) 16 30,906 
61 СТС, 120MM APFSDS-T М829................ 79 85,621 79 85,621 [ELT] (85.621) 79 85,621 
62 СТС, 120MM НЕАТ-МР-Т,М8ЗО(МҮР).......... 16 25,198 16 : 25,198 (6) (25,198) 16 25,198 
63 СТС, 120MM ТР-Т M831 (МҮР).......... AFT 51 45,423 51 45,423 (51) (45.423) 51 45,423 
64 СТС, 120MM TPCSDS-T, М865(МҮР).......... 129 76,328 129 76,328 (129) (76,328) 129 76,328 
стс 40 1,879 40 1,879 (40) (1,879) 40 1,879 
229 103,076 229 103,076 (229) (103,076) 229 116,376 
32 12,557 32 12.557 132) (12,557) 32 12,557 
70 PROJ,155MM,HE,ADAM М731................ 4 13 61,101 13 61,101 (13) (61,101) 13 61,101 
71 PROJ, 155ММ, НЕ, RAAMS М718......... weed -- --- = — -- — 
72 PROJ, 155MM, НЕ, RAAMS М741........... “4 -- --- — — $e as 
73 PROJ, 155MM, BASEBLEED, ХМ864........... 153 107,373 153 107,373 (153) (107,373) 153 107,373 
74 PROJ, 155MM, НЕ, COPPERHEAD (ҒА)........ 2,959 105.599 2,959 105,599 (2,959) (105,599) 2.959 105,599 
75 PROJ, 155MM, CHEM СВ-2.................. £*3 E 3 14 E" 3 UC 63:1 (1 -- 
76 PROJ, 155MM, TRAINING, М804..... TOUT. 98 14,435 98 14,435 (98) (14,435) 98 14,435 
77 CHARGE, PROPELLING, М155ММ, GREEN ВАС М3 -- --- “= === < — 
78 CHARGE, PROPELLING, М155ММ, RED BAG M203 310 115.975 310 115,975 (310) (115,975) 310 115,975 
79 CHARGE, PROPELLING, М155ММ. RED BAG M119 -- --- * ser pe => 
80 СТС, 165MM, TP М623................. 452% 20 7.712 20 7.712 (20) (7.712) 20 7.712 
81 PROJ, 8-INCH. ANTI-ARMOR (SADARM) ХМ836. -- 19,774 -- 19,774 (19,774) =< 19,774 
82 PROJ, 8-INCH, HE, ICM (DP), М509....... 7 -- — — hm * 
83 PROJ, 8-INCH, НЕ, RAP, 5650. š 108 41,440 108 41,440 (108) (41,440) 108 41,440 
84 FUZE, PROXIMITY, М732................... 51 6,328 51 6,328 (51) (6.328) 51 6,328 


85 FUZE, PD М739/М739А1............... ..... — — = гезе -- --- 
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FY 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 

Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED 

LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
86 FUZE, MTSQ М577/М577А1........... ...... 170 19,280 170 19,280 
87 FUZE, rs М582/М582А1.................. 145 11,567 145 11,567 
88 FUZE, ET ХМ762.......................... 146 16,348 146 18,348 
89 PRIMER, PERC, МӨ2....................... 448 791 448 791 
90 TRAINING DEVICE, MINE SYSTEM........ .... — 198 — 198 
91 GROUND IMP MINE SCAT SYS AP M74(MYP).... -- — es == 
92 GROUND IMP MINE SCAT SYS AT М75(МҮР).... — — se ممه‎ 
93 CANISTER MINE PRACTICE ХМ88 (VOLCANO)... 28 7,712 28 2,712 
94 CANISTER MINE (VOLCANO) ХМ87............ 20 45,579 20 45,579 
95 MTR RKT 5 IN MK22 МОр4.............. .... 1,808 7,316 1,808 7,316 
96 LINE CHARGE M58A3 (МІСІЛС)............ mm 2,836 30,946 2,836 30,946 
97 MINE AT ХМб4.................. 4.......- 3 6,723 o 0 
98 MODUALAR PACK MINE ЅҮЗТЕМ............ ... 6,000 52.696 6,000 52,896 
99 PURSUIT DETERRENT МИМІТІОМ.............. == — «- saa 
100 DEMOLITION MUNITIONS & ОТНЕЋ............ < 23,332 эе 23,332 
102 СТС, 105ММ HERA ХМ913................... 24 11,469 15 8,169 
103 LIGHTWEIGHT MULTI-PURPOSE WEAPON........ 114 75.551 96 62,551 
104 LIGHT WGT MULTI PURPOSE SYSTEM r mw. 1,400 3.164 1,400 3,164 
106 HYDRA 70 RKT HE/RS (М151/М433).......... 14 7,218 14 7,218 
107 HYDRA 70 RKT ILLUM M257 ooo >= one =» — 
108 HYDRA 70 АКТ, SMOKE, ХМ264............. 42 15,536 42 15,536 
109 HYDRA 70 RKT, MPSM PRAC M267 МНр........ 23 14,040 23 14,040 
110 HYDRA 70 RKT, HE/PD (М151/М423/МК66).... 76 26,200 76 26,200 
О HYDRA 70 5МОКЕ..... 444......... ......: -- жадын өз — 
111 HYDRA 70 ROCKET ХМ274 SIG PRACTICE...... 77 23,913 77 23,913 
1.2 GRENADE, HAND, ALL ТҮРЕЗ.......... ...... -- 8,700 os 8.700 
113 GREN SMK SCREENING RP L8A1/L8A3....... .. a» aao جت‎ ass 
114 GRENADE, SMOKE SCREENING IR М76......... 107 5,537 107 5.537 
115 SIGNALS, ALL TYPES......... 4........... =» 10,438 — 10,438 
116 SIMULATORS. ALL ТҮРЕ5............. ..... on 11,963 т 11,963 

MISCELLANEOUS 

117 AMMO COMPONENTS/SUPPORT, ALL TYPES...... == 21,257 im 21,257 
118 CAD/PAD........... ИТ m -- 4,746 -- 4,746 
119 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (МІ5С-АММО)....... -- 9,788 -- 9,788 
120 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ8................. ° 2.472 wa 2,472 
121 AMMUNITION PECULIAR ЕООІРМЕНТ........... -- 68,898 = 8,898 
122 NITROGUANIDINE (LB) so 9.195 -- 9,195 
О COMP А-5......... . se ave = тез 
О COMP С-4.......... 44..4ш.-... .......:.:.: . on S те * 
О PBX O20 ......... . -2 Seve v ee 
0 COMP 1Х-14........... 4.4... ....... .. == — е” — 
О HMX EXPL-005................ 4..........». — == ** ы 


TOTAL, AMMUNITION........... 4......... 1,914,063 1,886,040 


82329 


ЖҮ 1969 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 
[HOUSE / TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
9ТҮ AMOUNT qty AMOUNT 
(170) (19,280) 170 19,280 
1145) (11,567) 145 11,567 
(146) (18,348) 146 16.346 
(448) (791) 448 791 
(198) on 196 
(28) (2,712) 26 2,712 
(20) 145,579) 20 45,579 
(1,808) (7,316) 1,608 7.316 
(2,836) (30.946) 2,836 30,946 
0 0 
(6,000) (52,896) 6,000 52,896 
(23,332) = 23,332 
(15) (8,169) 15 8,169 
(96) (62,551) 96 62,551 
(1,400) (3.164) 1,400 3,164 
(14) (7,218) 14 7,218 
(42) (15,536) 42 15,536 
(23) (14,040) 23 14,040 
(76) (26.200) 76 26,200 
(77) (23,913) 77 23,913 
(8,700) ae 8,700 
(107) (5.537) 107 5,537 
(10,438) sa 10,438 
(11,963) m 11,963 
(21,257) -- 21,257 
(4,746) -- 4.746 
(9,788) = 9,788 
(2,472) = 2,472 
(6,698) = 8,898 
(9.195) = 9,195 
(35,000) * p 
(2,768) -. 2.768 
(28,969) — 28,969 
(137,824) -- 137,824 


(1,886,040) 1,823,957 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE ЖҮ 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE %/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
AMMUNITION PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 
PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT 
126 PROVISION OF INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES...... -- 245,989 -- 9 (245,989) -- 245.989 
127 COMPONENTS POR PROVE-OUT........... аза -- 14,336 -- 14,336 (14,336) -- 14,336 
128 LAYAWAY OF INDUSTRIAL PACILITIES........ -- 19,378 -- 19,378 (19,378) -- 19,378 
129 JEPPERSON PROVING GROUND MODERNIZATION. . -- 989 -- 989 (989) -- 989 
131 MODERNIZATION rn rs... -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О GENERAL INCREASE, PRODUCTION BASE...... қ -- --- -- — ae е 


TOTAL, AMMUNITION PRODUCTION BASE SUPP 260,692 280,692 (280,692) 280,692 

О INPLATION SAVINGS, FY87 — ose -- --- -- «on 
0 PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ.................. .. — >= -- --- -- --- 
TOTAL, PROCUREMENT ОҒ AMMUNITION. ARMY 2,194,755 2,166,732 (2,166,732) 2,104,649 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS.... --- --- ро» 

TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE..... .... 2.194,755 2,166,732 (2,166,732) 2,104,649 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY 


TACTICAL AND SUPPORT VEHICLES 


TACTICAL VEHICLES 


О CHASSIS TRAILER СЕМ 2 1/2 TON 2W M200M. -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О DOLLY SET. TRANS SHELTER 2 1/2T, M720... -- --- -- — -- one 
© DOLLY SET, TRANS SHELTER 5 1/4T, M832... -- — on --- -- <== 
0 DOLLY SET, TRANS SHELTER, 7 1/2T, 1022. -- --- sò sae — «бы 
1 TACTICAL TRAILERS/DOLLY SETS......... T -- 43,097 -- 43,097 (43,097) — 26,399 
2 MOTORCYCLE, GED, 2W, ROUCH TERRAIN...... 617 1,971 617 1,971 (617) (1,971) 2.934 7.648 
3 SEMITRAILER BB/CONT 22 1/2T M871 C/S.... 1,924 25,764 1,924 25.764 (1,924) (25,764) 770 10,296 
4 SEMITRAILER BB/CONT 34T M872 C/S........ 73 2.069 73 2.069 (73) (2,069) -= = 
6 SEMITRAILER, LOW BED, 40Т M870A1 (C/S).. 318 6,601 318 6,601 (318) (6,601) 323 6,766 
7 SEMITRAILER, LOW BED НЕТ, ХМ1000........ 261 25,516 261 25,516 (261) (25,516) 80 7,943 
8 SEMITRAILER, TANK, 5000G........... ssion 341 21,477 341 21,477 (341) (21,477) 100 6,373 
9 SEMITRAILER, TANK, 7500G, BULKHAUL...... 329 10,246 329 10,246 (329) (10,246) 365 10,983 
О TRAILER, CARGO 3/4T, 2W, M101A2 М/Е..... -- --- -- --- -- — 
О TRAILER, CARGO, 1 1/2T, zu. 10522. -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О TRAILER, HEAVY, EXPANDED MOBILITY....... -- --- -- --- -- 


--- 
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PY 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
0 TRAILER TANK WATER 400G 1 1/2T 2W M149A1 -- --- -- --- -- --- 
10 SEMITRAILER VAN ELECTRONIC 6T 2W M373A2. 209 6.009 209 6,009 (209) (6,009) 209 6,009 
11 SEMITRAILER VAN SUPPLY 12T,2WHL,M129A2C. == --“ -- --- -- --- 
12 НІ МОВ MULTI-PURP WHLD VEH (HMMWV)(MYP). 6,177 158,415 6,177 156,90 6,177 158,415 (1,515) 6,177 158,415 
13 SMALL UNIT SUPPORT VEHICLE (SUSV)....... 60 7,094 60 7,094 (60) (7,094) 60 - 
14 TRUCK, 5T, 6X6, ABT (МҮР)............... 4,330 281,354 4,330 281.354 (4,330) (261,354) 4,330 -- 
15 TRUCK, 10T, 8X8, ABT (МҮР).............. -- --- -- --- 1,350 239,297 
16 TRUCK, TRACTOR, LINE HAUL, M915A1....... 356 23,151 356 23,151 (356) (23.151) 618 40,693 
17 TRUCK, TRACTOR, НЕТ, (С/8).............. 309 54,973 309 54.973 (309) 154,973) 76 13,238 
18 MODIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE EQUIPMENT.... -- 100 -- 100 (100) -- 1,961 
19 SHOP EQUIPMENT, AUTO MAINT & REP........ 211 1,872 211 1,872 (211) (1,872) 144 1,176 
20 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (ТАС VEH)......... -- 569 -- 569 (569) -- 1,908 
20a MISSION ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT..... 8 -— < — == == 5% 
NON-TACTICAL VEHICLES 
21 PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES...... аған 788 10,147 788 10,147 (788) (10,147) -- -- 
22 GENERAL PURPOSE VEHICLES........... NS 870 15,861 870 15,861 (870) (15,861) -- -- 
23 TRUCK, CARGO, PICKUP, 4X2.......... клен 640 5,911 640 5,911 (640) (5.911) -- -- 
24 TRUCK, CARRYALL....... eee SE 604 7.094 604 7,094 (604) (7,094) -- -- 
25 SPECIAL PURPOSE УЕНІСІЕ5................ 793 15,960 793 15,960 (793) (15,960) -- -- 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 

26 SPARES AND REPAIR Mrs -- 126,496 -- 126,496 (126,496) -- 118,565 
27 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (ТАС)........... -- 690 -- 690 (690) -- 1,765 
TOTAL, TACTICAL AND SUPPORT VEHICLES. . 852.437 156,900 852,437 (695,537) 659.435 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


TELECOMM EQUIP - READ СМО COMM 


28 JCSE EQUIPMENT (USREDCOM)............... — 3.129 = 
0 CINCS ІНМІТІЛТІУЕ........................ =. بب‎ — 
29 CLASSIFIED PROJECT 9WW............ m == 7,627 e- 
0 MOD RCRD TPC TERM (МАТТ)................ = — - 
0 DIG GROUP MULTIIPLEXER (DGM)............ — — Ре 


TELECOMM EQUIP - JOINT TACTICAL COMM PR 


30 TRI-TAC EQUIPMENT....... канон — M -- 156,356 — 
33 RPTR/TERM ASSMBLGS..... КРГЕ ҮН -- --- -- 
34 RADIO TERMINALS АМ/ТЮС-170.............. -- --- -- 
35 MAINTENANCE SYSTEM AN/ARM-164........ ығ» -- --- 
0 UNIT LEVEL SWITCRES............ элэс: -- --- -- 
37 COM SYS СОМ EL АМ/ТҮ0-16................ -- --- -- 
O DIG NSEC VIER ТА-954............... -— -- --- -- 
39 ANDVT-TAC TERM, СУ-3591......... ЭРЕ азр -- --- -- 
© LIGHTWEIGHT DIGITAL FACSIMILE........--- -- --- -- 
40 MOB SUBSCRIBER ЕООІР................. ate -- 995,700 -- 
41 MOD OF IN-SVC EQ (TRI-TAC)....... 4%%% -- 23.077 -- 
0 SINCONRB. coe aiir e eros eê a en ves -- --- -- 


TELECOMM EQUIP-COMBAT SUPPORT COMM 
43 SINCGARS ҒАМПІ................... RENY -- 343,519 -- 
44 HAND CRANK GENERATOR, С-76.............. -- --- s 
0 ТИР RADIO 8s TE -- --- a 


156,356 


995,700 


23.077 


(3,129) 


(7,627) 


(156,356) 


(995,700) 


(23.077) 


(343.519) 
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IMP HF RADIO PAMILY............ 


OPTICAL LONG HAUL TRAN SYS......... 


PUR SUPPLY РР-6146/0.................... 
ЗОР МОО ВАОІО8.......................... 
ANTENNA GROUP 0Е-254...... .4........... 


SMALL UNIT ТҰАМӨСЕТУЕН.................. 
VEHICULAR INTERCOM 5ҮЗТЕМ..... 
MOD OP IN-SVC EQUIP desc) . 
SWASIA COMM INPRASTRUCTURE...........-.- 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (CSC-C-E)......... 


TELECOMM EQUIP - STARCOM NON-DCS 


LONG-HAUL COM (DCS) 


TRANSMISSION MEDIA (ЕОСОМ).............. 
TRANSMISSION MEDIA (РАСОМ).............. 
МЫ TECH CON IMP PR(WWTCIP)..... ....... 


TELECOMM EQUIP - SATCOM-CRD ENVIRON 
DIGITAL EQUIPMENT (05С5)....... 4...... . 


INTERCONNECT PACILITY (DSCS).. 
JAM RESISTANT SECURE СОМ (JRSC)......... 
DSCS OPERATIONS CONTROL SYS (DOCS)...... 


MOD IN-SVC EQUIP (05С5).............. .. 
МРК ЗАТ UHF TERM, АМ/Р5С-3.......... .... 
VER SAT UNF TERM, АМ/У5С-7.......... .... 


SINGLE CHANNEL OBJECT TACT TERM (SCOTT). 
MOD IN-SVC EQUIP (TAC Sar. . 


TELECOMM EQUIP - EUCOM СЗ SYSTEM 
EUCOM СЗ (NWS)........ 
PACON C3(NWS)........................... 
EUCOM ALTERNATE SPT НО (ASH)......- .... 
USAREUR TACTICAL COMD & CONTROL SYS(UTAC 


TELECOMM EQUIP - COMSEC EQUIPMENT 
IPP СОМВЕС.............................. 
TRUNK ENCRYPTION DEVICES (ТЕр).......... 
MINTERM КҮ-99............ TIE . 


BTFLD ELEC conti SYS (BECS)..... ........ 


DED LOOP ENCRYP DEV КС-84..... 4......-.-. 
ТМК ENCRP DEV TSH q -% 
8 /- l!̃ cece: ..... 
ADDS COMSEC KEY GENERATOR (КС-87)....... 


COMSEC MODULE, ТЗЕС/КСУ-13.............. 
FREQ MODULE, КСУ-10/Т5ЕС............ .... 


----------------.------................. -.----- 
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РҮ 1989 
BUDGET REQUEST 
or AMOUNT 


1,330 10,365 
-- 7,334 
3,028 4,791 
-- 6.303 

-- 21.513 

-- 4,239 

-- 5,573 

-- 3.912 

-- 13,103 
-- 3,813 

-- 6.650 

-- 57,887 

-- 6,552 

34 1,291 
19 588 
18 55,100 

-- 3,422 

— 6,845 

-- 4.791 

-- 12,126 

-- 2,249 

— 26,303 

-- 978 

— 29,922 

-- 21,321 

-- 294 

-- 6.160 
48,028 16.437 


ory 


3,028 


Fy 1989 
SENATE PASSED 


6,303 
21,513 
4,239 


13,103 
3,813 
6,650 

57,887 
6,552 
1,291 

568 

55.100 

3,422 


4,791 
12,126 
2,249 
26,303 
978 
29,422 


6.160 
16,437 


Fy 1969 
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DIFFÉRENCE 


Fy 1989 


[HOUSE / TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


ory 


(1,330) 


(3.028) 


(34) 
(19) 
(18) 


(48,028) 


AMOUNT 


(10,365) 


(7,334) 


(4,791) 


(6.303) 
(21,513) 
(4,239) 


(5,573) 
(3,912) 


(13,103) 
(3,813) 
(6,650) 

(57,887) 
(6,552) 
(1,291) 

(586) 

(55,100) 

(3.422) 


(6,645) 


(4,791) 
(12,126) 
(2,249) 
(26,303) 
(978) 
(29,922) 


(21,321) 


(294) 


(6,160) 
(16,437) 


ory AMOUNT 
1,330 -- 
3,028 -- 
34 -- 
19 -- 
16 * 
48,026 -- 


November 17, 1987 


101 


102 
103 
104 
105 
107 
108 


109 
110 


125 
126 


141 


ADDS COMSEC SECURE MODULE (THORNTON КСУ- 
TSEC/KGV-11/SECURE MODULE....... ........ 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0M (СОМЗЕС).......... 


TELECOMM EQUIP - BASE COMM 
INFO SYSTEMS CONUS/WESTERN HEMISPHERE... 
LOCAL AREA NETWORK (1АНМ)............ .... 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS (EUCOM) 


INFORMATION SYSTEMS (PACOM) 


TMDE FOR TELECOMM 
CALIBRATION SETS ЕСУІРМЕМТ.............. 


TMDE МООЕВН12АТ1ОМ...................... 


OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - INTELLIGENCE SU 


ALL SOURCE ANALYSIS SYSTEM (ASAS)-TIARA.... 


SINGLE SOURCE PROCESSOR - ЗІСІМТ........ 
REAR ECHELON COMINT SYSTEM (RECS)....... 
COMMANDERS TACTICAL ТЕКМІНЛІ............. 


MANPACK RADIO DF SYSTEM (MRDPS)......... 
MOD IN SER EQ (INT SPT) TIARA........... 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (INT SPT-C-E)..... 
FT DEVENS TRAINING SUPPORT.............- 


OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - GEN DEF INTEL Р 
INTELLIGENCE DATA HANDLING SYS (IDHS)... 
TECHNICAL RECON AND SURV SYS (TECRAS)... 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.Ом (FCI/S&IA-C-E).... 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (GDIP-C-E)........ 


OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - AUTO DATA PROCE 
STARNET/VIABLE................. *........ 


AMC INFORMATION PROCESSING EQUIPMENT (IP 
ADV FIELD ARTILLERY TACT DATA SYS..... .. 
ARMY DATA DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM-ADDS...... 
TRADOC АУТОМАТІОМ.............. *........ 


LIFE CYCLE SOFTWARE SUP. (LCSS)......... 


ADPE РОЙ МОМ ТАС МСТ INFO SYS.......... . 
SUPERCOMPUTPRS........... 4.... ...... . 
ARMY CORPORATE ПАТАВАЗЕ........ *....... 


EUSA-C3I INITIATIVES..... 


STD ARMY AUTO CONTRACT 8Ү............... 


91-059 О-89-14 (Pt. 23) 
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38, 
78. 


1 
723 
675 


w —‏ ت ت 


041 


723 
715 


158,991 


467 


РҮ 1989 РҮ 1969 
HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED 
9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 

“< 1.663 
as 1,657 
= 1,358 
e 3,423 
— 15,058 
= 4.890 
یت‎ 8.018 
< 24.152 
° 20,926 
oo 11,245 
Ар 
UT 

1 t 4 
Ж «d 
-- 4,693 
DJ 1 1 
— 41,723 
== 675 
-- 489 
-- 61 
- £3 
-- t 3 
-- t. 3 
-- t 3 
-- 29,041 
=. 38,723 
-- 78,715 
-- 158,991 
-- 467 
-- 9,240 
-- 8,605 


FY 1969 DIFFERENCE 
[HOUSE %/- TO SENATE) 
orty 


(1,663) 


(1,857) 


(1.358) 
(3.423) 


(15.058) 


(24.152) 
(20.926) 


(11,245) 


~~~ 
— —= ب 


(4,693) 
стау 
(41,723) 
(675) 
(489) 


(29,041) 
(38,723) 
178,715) 
(158,991) 


(467) 


(9.240) 


9,605) 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1969 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE »/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE ACREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT or AMOUNT 
О FIRE SUPPORT TEAM DIGITAL MESSAGE....... -- --- -- --- -- -- 
142 НО AUTOMATION SYSTEMS........ rs -- 20,206 -- 20,206 (20, 206) -- -- 
о АТТОР -- 8.312 -- 8,312 (8.312) -- -- 
144 MEDICAL AUTOMATION SYSTEMS.............. -- 1,564 -- 1.564 (1.564) -- -- 
145 PERSONNEL AUTOMATION SYSTEMS............ -- 18,188 -- 18,188 (18,188) -- -- 
146 TRAINING AUTOMATION SYSTEMS.......... ^ -- --- -- --- -- -- 
147 LOGISTICS AUTOMATION SYSTEMS............ -- 14,433 -- 14,433 (14,433) -- -- 
148 RESERVE COMPONENT AUTOMATION SYSTEMS.... -- 34,700 -- 34,700 (34,700) -- — 
150 FORWARD ENTRY DEVICE.............. -- 22,881 -- 22.881 (22,881) -- = 
152 MANUEVER CONTROL SYS............ Р -- 9,681 -- 9,681 (9.681) -- -- 
154 CORPS/THEATER ADP SVC CTR (СТА5С)...... + -- 17,601 -- 17,601 (17,601) -- — 
155 TACT ARMY СМВТ COMPT SY(TACCS).......... 67 1.349 67 1,349 (67) (1,349) 67 -- 
156 FWD AREA AIR DEFENSE CMD & CTL (FAAD C2) -- 63.064 -- 63,064 (63.064) -- - 
15? POSITIVE HOSTILE: TR eoe eese err S -- 14,503 -- 14.503 (14.503) -- -- 
159 CSS LOG APPLC AUTO MARK/READ SYMBS(LOG M -- 19,533 -- 19,533 (19,533) -- — 
160 WWNCCS INFORMATION SYSTEM (WIS)......... -- 33,729 -- 33.729 (33,729) -- -- 
160a ARMY COMMAND AND CONTROL SYSTEM (ACCS).. -- --- -- --- ы “= 
AUDIO VISUAL 
162 AFRTS (AUDIO VISUAL)...... 5 сеа -- 6.258 -- 6,258 (6.2581 — — 
164 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (A/V-C-E).... -- 10,169 -- 10,169 (10,169) -- -- 
165 TACTICAL ELEC NEWS GATRERING EQUIP...... -- 1,956 -- 1,956 (1,956) — — 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - ELECTRONIC WARF 
167 ТАСУАМ, АМ/М10-34............... ais vie ә» — E << m E 
168 TACTICAL DECEPTION (TAC-D)...... 40%445%% -- 1 d -- (1 9 | = = 
169 MOD IN-SVC EQUIP (ҰМ)................... -- 11,343 -- 11,343 (11,343) -- -- 
170 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0 (EW-C-E).......... -- вво -- 880 (880) -- - 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - TACTICAL ELECTR 
171 BATTERY CHARGER PP-7266/U.............. : -- --- -- т-- 2 = 
172 POWER SUPPLY, РР-6224................. .. 2,400 3,200 2,400 3.200 (2,400) (3.200) 2,400 -- 
173 COMPUTER/INDICATOR, СР-696/Рр........... 1,047 6.400 1,847 6.400 (1,847) (6.400) 1,847 -- 
174 METEROLOGICAL DATA SYS (FAMAS)..... RE 12 8,410 12 8,410 (12) (8.410) 12 -- 
176 HAND HELD LASER RANGEFINDER AN/GVS-5.... -- --- -- --- e ж» 
177 PHYSICAL SECURITY EQUIPMENT............. -- 16,272 -- 16,272 (16.272) -- -- 
178 FACILITY INTRUSION DETECTION SYSTEM..... 6 10.316 D 10,316 (6) (10,3161 6 -- 
179 NAVSTAR USER ЕООІРМЕНТ.................. -- 29,783 -- 29,783 (29,783) Y = 
160 POSITION/AZIMUTH DETERMINING SYS (PADS). 60 19,068 60 19,068 (60) (19.068) 60 -- 
0 NIGHT OBS DEVICE LONG RANGE AN/TAS-6.... -- --- “¬ = =. p э» 
181 NIGHT VISION GOGGLES................ аз» -- 138,100 -- 138,100 (138,100) яя = 
7182 AIMING LIGHT INFRARED, АМ/РАО-4......... -- 1,956 -- 1,956 (1.956) -- -- 
163 NIGHT VISION SIGHT INDIV WPN AN/PVS-4... 5,397 14,100 5,397 14,100 (5.397) (14,100) 5,397 -- 
185 RADIAC SET АМ/У0Я-2.................. 229!” 65429 6.062 4,129 6.062 (4.129) (6.062) 4,129 -- 
187 RPV TA/DESIGN AERIAL RECON SYS (TADARS). -- 196,317 -- 196,317 (196,317) -- -- 
188 UNMANNED AERIAL VEHICLE FAMILY.......... -- 45,958 == 45,958 (45,958) 2 MN 
189 MULTIFUNCTION RADAR TRANSPONDER BEACON. . 5 4,401 57 4.401 (57) (4.401) 57 -- 
190 JOINT STARS (ARMY)........... . -- 81.160 s= 81.160 (81.160) «= че 
О SHOP SHELTER MTD А5М-189....... TU 45% -- --- -- — ied == 
О SHOP SHELTER MTD (STOR) АМ/А5М-190...... -- --- -- == vad == 
0 TEST SET, RADAR, АМ/ТРМ-25.............. -- --- — ج‎ == “a 
O SHOP SHELTER MDT-REP АМ/АЗМ-146......... -- --- -- --. ке -- 
191 ELECTRONIC MAINTENANCE SHOPS............ -- 3.716 -- 3,716 (3,716) m =ч 
192 TEST SET. RADAR, АМ/ТРМ-25....... EPRIN -- --- — See == = 
193 MODIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE EQ (TAC EL).. -- 31.900 sa 31.900 131,900) 22 “м 


194 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (TACT ЕІЕС-С- -- 6,356 es 6,356 (6.356) = -- 
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РҮ 1969 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST 
LINE ITEM QTY AMOUNT 
TMDE FOR TACTICAL ELECTRONICS 
196 INTERMEDIATE FORWARD TEST EQUIP......... -- 57,105 
О BASE SHOP TEST ҒАСПИТҮ................. -- — 
О CONTACT TEST 8ЕТ.............. аана ага э -- --- 
197 ТМОЕ POR 8ТЕ/ІСЕ,....................... 1,652 1,761 
198 CORE ELECTRONIC AUTO TEST (5ТЕ-Х)....... 39 2,737 
OTHER ELECT SYS/EQUIP - SUP EQUIP AND F 
199 SPARES AND REPAIR Mrs 5 -- 132,631 
200 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS...... S -- 8,629 
201 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS быға -- 301,723 
201a TROJA Ane ty I er жеге бооз Pep s vis 
201b UM Cos u kus Wess ا‎ HES 
201c WI is co 0 eB eb 
203 SPECIAL РКОСКАМЅ.................... «#5 -- 81,277 
205 PRODUCTIVITY INVESTMENT FUNDING........- -- 19,749 
206 PR ЕМН CAP INV PR/QWK RT INV PR(PECIP/QR =, 8,623 
207 PRODUCTION BASE SUPPORT (С-Е)........... -- 9,583 
207a MISSION ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT......... — -- --- 
999 CLASSIFIED PROGRAMS............... "ETT 147,395 


РҮ 19689 
HOUSE PASSED 
ory AMOUNT ory 
1,852 
39 


РҮ 1989 
SENATE PASSED 


132,631 
8.629 


301,723 


РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE 
(HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
(57,105) -- -- 
(1,852) (1,761) 1,852 -- 
(39) (2.737) 39 -- 
(132,631) -- -- 
(8.629) -- -- 
(301,723) == 3 
(81,277) -— ж 
(19,749) -- -- 
(8.623) om - 
(9,583) -- * 
(147,395) == 


TOTAL, COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 4,038,260 4,038,260 (4,038,260) 995,700 
OTHER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
CHEMICAL DEFENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
REMOTE SENSING CHEMICAL ALARM (ХМ21).... 14 4,252 14 4,252 (14) (4,252) -- -- 
DECONTAMINATE APP PWR DR LT WT XM17..... 496 7,417 496 7,417 (496) 17,417) 277 3,949 
NONAQUEOUS EQUIP DECON SYSTEM(NAEDS).... 9 1,977 9 1,977 19) (1,977) -- -- 
MASK, PROTECTIVE, МВС.......... ........ >» 50,729 — 50.729 (50,729) on 51,036 
CHEMICAL AGENT MONITOR....... ...... 4... 1,880 9,779 1,880 9,779 (1,880) (9.779) 3,374 19,348 
SIMP COLL PROT EQUIP ХМ20............... 875 4,747 675 4,747 (875) 14,747) 812 4,245 
MODULAR/COLL PROT EQUIP FOR VV AND s — — = * -= — 
AUTO CHEMICAL AGENT ALARM (ACADA), XM22. -- --- т” TOUS == — 
GEN SET, SMOKE, MECH: PUL JET.XM157..... = те ee “чч ne w 
BRIDGING EQUIPMENT 
RIBBON BRIDGE ERECTION ВОАТ............. — — -- === -- --- 
BRIDGE, PLOAT-RIBBON, INTERIOR BAY..... . ва — = 4% =» — 
BRIDGE, FLOAT-RIBBON, ВАМР.............. m б — ме M — 
BRIDGE, FLOAT-RIBBON, TRANSPORTER....... E iw 8 "P pas “= 
LAUNCHER, LIGHT ASSAULT BRIDCE..... ..... 5 3.164 5 3.164 (5) (3,164) 5 3,164 
LIGHT ASSAULT ВЕ1ЮСЁ................... . 5 3,164 5 3,164 15) (3.164) 3,164 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2.OM(BRIDGING)......... -- 693 * 693 (693) — 693 
ENGINEER (NON-CONSTRUCTION) EQUIPMENT 
GEMSS AUX MINE DISPNSR XM136 (PLIPPER).. e awe -- =. -- --- 
DISPENSER MINE ХМ139.................... 64 5,043 64 5.043 (64) (5.043) 64 5.043 
MIXER/PUMPER UNIT (MPU) TEXS....... .... бі 12,756 61 12,756 (81) (12,756) в 12,756 
MARKING SYS, CLEAR LANE........ ....х.... 100 2,668 100 2,868 (100) (2.868) 100 2.060 
E DET SET, MINE, МЕТ/МОМ-МЕТ, AN/PRS-8.. -- ose * — -- --- 
DETECTING SET, MINE, АМ/Р58-12.......... 2,452 3,758 2,452 3,758 (2,452) (3,758) 2,452 3,758 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE ҒҰ 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE */- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT gry AMOUNT 
229 MINE PLOW(BLADE)............ 300 18,393 300 18,393 (300) (18,393) 300 18,393 
230 MINE CLEARING ROLIIN&K̃Nʒ . 128 7.713 128 7.713 (128) (7,713) 128 7,713 
231 REMOTE CONTROL UNIT(MOPMS)............ 2% -- --- -- --- 44 5 
232 SURVEY SET DISTANCE MEASURING INFRARED.. -- one — --- -- — 
233 М-9 ARMORED COMBAT EARTHMOVER (АСЕ)..... 132 61,982 132 61,982 (132) (61,982) 132 61,982 
234 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M(ENG NON-CONST).... -- 1,323 -- 1,323 (1,323) -- 1,323 
COMBAT SERVICE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
235 AIR CONDITIONERS VARIOUS SIZE/CAPACITIES -- 18,822 -- 18,822 (18,822) -- 18,822 
236 FIELD KITCHEN, MOBILE, TRL MTD........ «di 952 15,822 952 15,822 (952) (15,622) 952 15,822 
237 MODULAR FIELD КІТСНЕН................... 269 6.960 269 6,960 (269) (6,960) 269 6,960 
238 DIVING ЕОУІРМЕНТ........................ -- 2,868 -- 2,868 (2.868) -- 2,068 
ото AA genae RES ERA 3 -- 13,646 -- 13,646 (13,646) -- 13,646 
240 HEATER DUCT ТҮРЕ........................ 424 1,978 424 1,978 (4241 (1.978) 424 1.978 
241 LAUNDRY UNIT/TRL MTD............ 0 87 5.933 87 5,933 (87) (5.933) 87 5.933 
242 TAG PRINTING AND BINDING EQUIPMENT...... -- 989 -- 989 (989) -- 989 
243 PRINT PLANT, SW TRANSPORTABLE....... 2415 -- --- == = © л. 
244 ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0M (CSS-EQ).......... -- 20,375 -- 20,375 (20,375) -- 20,375 
245 MODIFICATIONS ОҒ IN SERVICE EQUIP (CSE). -- 3,164 -- 3,164 (3.164) 54 3,164 
PETROLEUM EQUIPMENT 
246 TANK ASSEMBLY FAB COLL POL 50000 G...... 220 3.659 220 3.659 (220) 13.659) 220 3,659 
247 FORWARD AREA REFUELING EQUIPMENT (FARE). -- --- = 552 = — 
248 TANK ASSEMBLY FAB COLLAPSIBLE POL 10000 634 5,636 6з4 5,636 (634) (5,636) 6з4 5.636 
249 TANK ASSY, FAB COLLAPS, 20,000 GAL POL.. -- --- Бы жы € 5. 
250 TANK/PUMP UNIT LIQ DISP F/TRK MOUNTING.. 537 5,143 537 5,143 (537) (5.143) 537 5.143 
251 LABORATORY,PETROLEUM,SEMI-TRLR MTO...... 2 1.582 2 1,582 (2) (1,562) 2 1.582 
252 PUMP ASSY LIQ GAS WHL 4 IN OUT 350 GPM.. -- --- -- --- -- -- 
253 SWA PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM....... -- 39,322 -- 39.322 (39.322) -- 39,322 
254 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (POL)............. -- 1,285 -- 1,285 (1.285) -- 1.285 
254a POL MISSION ESSENTIAL EQUIPMENT......... -- --- = =e v ы. 
WATER EQUIPMENT 
255 WIR PUR UNIT REV OS 3000 GPH (ROWPU).... 50 19,975 50 19,975 (50) (19,975) 50 19,975 
256 WATER PUR UNIT, REV OSMOSIS, 600СРН (ROW -- --- -- --- -- --- 
257 TACTICAL WATER DISTR SYS......... 3 8 4,549 в 4,549 (в) (4.549) 8 4,549 
258 TANK, FAB COLLAPS, 3000 GAL,WATER(ONION).. 940 2,373 940 2,373 (940) (2,373) эло 2.373 
259 SMALL MOBILE WATER CHILLER (SMWC)....... -- --- -- --- -- --- 
260 PUMP CENTRIFUGAL, 65СОРМ................ З 856 1,582 856 1,582 (856) (1.582) 856 1.562 
261 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (WATER EQ)........ -- 3,066 -- 3.066 (3.066) -- 3.066 
MEDICAL EQUIPMENT 
262 DEPLOYABLE MEDICAL SYSTEM (DMS)......... -- 78,220 -- 78,220 (78,220) -- 78,220 
263 CBT SUP EQUIP MEDICAL................ im -- 38,585 -- 38,585 (38,585) -- 38,585 
264 MEDICAL SUPPORT ЕООІРМЕНТ.............. 5 -- 65,187 -- 65,167 (65,187) -- 65,187 
MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 

265 SHOP EQ CONTACT MAINTENACE ТАК MTD (МҮР) -- --- -- --- -- ==“ 
266 WELDING SHOP, TRAILER MTD...... dU Va ep 158 4,351 158 4,351 (158) (4.351) 158 4,351 
267 CLOTHING REPAIR SHOP TRL MTD.......... 2% 105 2,966 105 2,966 (1051 (2.966) 105 2,966 


268 SHOP EQ ELECTRICAL RPR SEMI-TRL MTD..... 72 10,700 72 10.700 (72) (10,700) 72 10,700 


270 SHOP EQUIP, CANVAS AND GLASS SHELTER MTD 
271 WELDING MACHINE ELECTARC 350 АМР (СС-С). 

О BUILDING, РКЕ-ҒАВ, RELOCATABLE.......... 
272 CALIBRATION SET SUPPORT...... j *** 
273 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.OM (MAINT ЕО0)........ 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT 
DISTRIBUTER, WATER SP MIN 25000 SEC/NON- 
DIST, WATER, 6000G, SEMI-TRL MTD (ССЕ).. 
TRACTOR FULL TRACKED LOW SPEED DD MED... 
TRACTOR CRAWLER T-11 SIZE W/RIPPER (CCE) 
SMALL EMPLACEMENT EXCAVATOR (SEE)....... 
CRANE, WHEEL MID, 25T. 3/4 CU YD, RT.... 
O CRANE, WHL MTD, HYDRAULIC 7 1/2 TON..... 
280 MODS OP IN SERVICE EQUIP (CONST EQUIP)... 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2.0 (CONST EQUIP)..... 


RAIL PLOAT CONTAINERIZATION EQUIPMENT 

LANDING, CRAFT, UTILITY...... ........ .. 
TUG, HARBOR, INLAND МАТЕЋМАҮЗ........... 
TUG INLAND AND COASTAL WATERWAYS........ 
О LOGISTIC SUPPORT VESSEL (LSV)..........+ 


CAUSEWAY STSTEMS....... 


RAILWAY CAR, TANK, POL, 
MODIFICATIONS ОҒ IN-SERV EQ (| FLOAT/RAIL) 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (FLOAT/RAIL)...... 


291 GEN AND ASSOCIATED EQUIP....... TTD 


MATERIEL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


LIFT, CBD. PT, 


LIFT, CBD, PT, 6000 LB...... 


LIFT. DE, PT. RT. 10000 LB.. 


LIFT, DE, PT, RT, 6000 LB... 


DE, PT, RT, 4000 LB... 


ELEC, SRT, 4000 LB.... 


ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0M (МНЕ)........... .. 
SPARES AND REPAIR РАЯТ5................. 
VALUE ENGINEERING (УЕ).............. ... 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR USER ТЕ5ТІМС...... 
ITEMS LESS THAN 82.0М (OTH SPT Е0)...... 
HOST NATION SUPPORT = EUROPE............ 
NATIONAL TRAINING CTR SUP...... n 
SWA STAGING BASES..... 
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РҮ 1989 
BUDGET REQUEST 


9ТҮ 


AMOUNT 


1,266 


36,568 
13,844 


46,700 
4,944 
10,878 


42,837 


10,976 
1,107 
54,091 


57,354 
25,667 


РҮ 1969 


HOUSE PASSED 


Qty 


AMOUNT 


РҮ 1989 


SENATE 
9ТҮ 


PASSED 
AMOUNT 


1,266 


42,837 


FY 1989 DIFFERENCE 
[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] 


9ТҮ AMOUNT 


(1,286) 


(462) (36,588) 


(68) (13,844) 
(196) 
(15.290) 


12) (46,700) 
(2) 


өз 


(4,944) 
(40,878) 


(2,966) 


(4.154) 


(2,966) 


(42,837) 


(276) (21,459) 


(зо) (10,976) 
11,187) 


(54,091) 
(8,020) 
(7.206) 


(14,832) 


(57,354) 
(25,687) 


(157,087) 


82337 


QTY AMOUNT 
-- 1,286 
462 36,588 
68 13,844 
-- 198 
-- 15,290 
12 46,700 
2 4,944 
1 10.878 
>» 2,966 
-- 4,154 
-- 2.966 
-- 42.837 
276 21.459 
зо 10.976 
-- 1,187 
-- 54,091 
= 8.020 
-- 7.206 
— 14,833 
-- 57.354 
-. 25.667 
«нә 157,087 
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FY 1969 РҮ 1969 Fy 1969 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE ry 1969 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE ACREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT gr AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
20,530 -- 20,530 (20,530) == 20,530 


------------ 


О USSOC PORCES COMMUNICATIONS 
О UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION 


О INFLATION SAVINGS. ҒҰ87................. -- --- -- --- -- --- 
О PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ................... ‘ -- --- -- --- -- --- 
TOTAL, OTHER PROCUREMENT, ARMY........ 6,030,274 156,900 6,030,274 (5,673,374) 2,794,389 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS... --- --- --- 

TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE....... .. 6.030,274 156,900 (5.873.374) 2,794,389 


———————— ———— —————— — — _ 


NAVY PROCUREMENT 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


COMBAT AIRCRAFT 
BA-1 COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


. 
1 A-6E/F (ATTACK) INTRUDER (МҮР).......... 18 702,666 о о о о о о 
2 А-6Р/Р (ATTACK) INTRUDER (МҮР) (АР-СҮ).. -- 137,027 о о о 
3 EA-6B (ELECTRONIC WARFARE) PROWLER...... 9 470,833 12 502,008 
4 ҒА-6В (ELECTRONIC WARFARE) PROWLER (AP-C -- 18,222 23,608 
5 АУ-8В (V/STOL) AMI. 5k 32 655,940 
6 AV-8B (V/STOL) BARRIER (AP-CY).......... -- 33,457 
7 F-14A/D (FIGHTER) ТОМСАТ....... ENT. 12 790,298 
8 F-14A/D (FIGHTER) TOMCAT (АР-СҰ)........ -- 137,179 
9 Р/А-18 (FIGHTER) HORNET (МҮР)........... 72 2.134,512 84  2,388.425 72 2,134,512 12 253,913 84 2,388,425 

10 F/A-18 (FIGHTER) HORNET (MYP) (AP-CY)... -- 138,553 160,817 -- 138,553 22,264 -- 160,817 

11 СН/МИ-53Е (HELO) SUPER STALLION (MYP)... 14 193.626 

12 CH/MM-S3E (HELO) SUPER STALLION (MYP) (A -- 9,642 9,642 (9,642) 

И hh. IL OLET sks -- 338.182 

14 AH-1W (HELICOPTER) SEA COBRA....... 20599 12 86,819 

15 AH-1W (HELICOPTER) SEA COBRA (АР-СҮ).... -- --- 

16 SH-60B (ASW HELO) ЅРАНАМК....... 452a bg [] 92,015 

17 SH-60B (ASW HELO) SEAHAWK (АР-СҮ)....... -- 20,906 

18 SH-60F (CV ASW HELO)................ ake 18 312,586 18 312,588 (18) (312,588) 18 

19 SH-60F (CV ASW HELO) (AP-CY)........ 2>9% -- 30,611 -- 30,611 (30,611) -- 

20 P-3C/G (PATROL) ORION........ 4 -- 29,763 

21 P-3C/G -- 14,679 


22 ЕХ СОМРЕТІТІОМ...... "P . 8 234,528 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE »/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT or AMOUNT 
23 E-2C (EARLY WARNING) НАЫКЕҮЕ............ 6 305,320 6 305,320 
24 Е-2С (EARLY WARNING) HAWKEYE (AP-CY).... -- 30,697 30,697 
25 5Н-2Р (ASW HELO) SEASPRITE.............. -- 4,339 
TOTAL, COMBAT AIRCRAFT.............. қ 6,922,602 2,549,242 2,625,906 (76,664) 3,410,875 


AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 


BA-2 AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 


и РОСТРО ТЕТИК 


TRAINER AIRCRAFT 


BA-3 TRAINER AIRCRAFT 


33 T-45TS GG .. 
34 T-45TS GOSHAWK (AP-CY)........... . . 
TOTAL, TRAINER AIRCRAFT........ ..... 


362,889 
40,577 


362.889 
40,577 


(24) 


(7,781) 


(362,889) 


(40,577) 


24 362,889 
== 40,577 
403, 466 


OTHER AIRCRAFT 


BA-4 OTHER AIRCRAFT 


35 Е-6А............................ — 
36 E-6A (АР-СҮ)............................ 
37 ОН-60А............. Tn 
38 ЧИ-60...,................................ 

TOTAL, OTHER AIRCRAPT....... 4...... .. 


MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 


BA-S MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 


39 А-3 ЗЕВ1ЁЗ.................... 4........ 
40 А-4 ЗЕЙІЕ5.......................... .... 
41 А-6 SERIES (МҮР)........................ 
42 EA-6 БЕКІЕЗ...................... 4..... 
43 А-7 SERIES.......... ......... 444...... 
44 АУ-8 5ЕКІЕ5............... 4.4........ф.. 
45 Ғ-4 SERIES....... 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 H-1 БЕКІЕ5............. PPP .. 
57 H-2 SERIES...... ОРОТО 4...... 


7 332,484 7 332,484 (7) (332,484) -- -- 
3 38,358 
370,842 332,484 1332,484) o 
— 817 
=< 3,918 
=. 108,232 -- 190,432 (190,432) n 190,432 
-. 53,712 
-- 82 
-> 1,231 
— в. 
-- 60,430 
-- 82 
-- 42.898 
-- 1,700 
-- 21,300 
= 19,769 
— 655 
-- 1,552 
— 35,297 
-- 9.927 43,527 43,527 
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Fy 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
33,212 
26,340 
99,112 
$1:8:3 WERUES; (icis ca iya cse Verl raa e ku sa -- 73,857 -- 147,657 -- 147,657 ° -- 147,657 
61а ES-3 SERIES.............- жағаға» "РАС -- --- -- 145,500 -- 145,500 o -- 145,500 
62 E-2 Iss. vos Se KE Г -- 6,638 -- 22,638 (22,638) -- 22.638 
63 TRAINER A/C SERIES.......... T -- 1,353 
64 EC-130 SERIES = -- 13,459 -- 13,459 (13,459) -- -- 
65 С-130 sSWRIES............... — еге -- 3,528 
66 РЕМЗС........... — PS А -- 1,806 
67 CARGO/TRANSPORT А/С 6ЕНІЕ5............ . е 2,234 
CC ME -- 1,065 
69 POWER PLANT СНАМСЕВ..................... -- 4,589 
70 MISC PLIGHT SAFETY СНАМСЕ5.............. -- 546 
MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT 
ВА-5 MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAPT 
..... ĩ¾ ... ] -- 817 
40 A-4 SERIES..... б А TE -- 3,918 
41 А-6 SERIES r)) -- 108,232 -- 190,432 (190,432) -- 190,432 
en esa a co acenseesaeaes -- 53,712 
GS AAP ИЙНЕ. cu заада ККК -- 82 
44 AV-8 SERIES -- 1.231 
d risas asia s av yes -- [T] 
46 RF-4 SERIES.............. АОРТЕ; -- — 
47 Ғ-14 SERIES...................... . . sa 60,430 
n,, CIT -- --- 
„%%% 1 e а -- 82 
SU OVE TREATED ͤ cat ээк дэу» ee eA АРИР -- 42,898 
-- 1.700 
-- 21,300 
-- 19,769 
-- 655 
-- 1.552 
CE SU. T ОКК IDOL EO -- 35,297 
57 Н-2 SERIES...... POETS PT POS ON -- 9.927 43,527 43.527 
$8:8-9/088]89., 5... sic soy pesar s rae OET ^ -- 33,212 
59 EP-3 SERIES......... -- 26,340 
60 P-3 SERIES.......... -- 99.112 
61 8-3 SERIES........ Vis ie RA GT TA 4 -- 73,857 -- 147.657 -- 147.657 o -- 147,657 
61a ES-3 SERIES...... s ER RUE Neenah Rd CALI -- --- -- 145,500 -- 145,500 ° -- 145,500 
62 E-2 SPRIES...... Rak ko ES ids йык» -- 6,638 -- 22,638 (22,638) -- 22.638 
63 TRAINER A/C БЕКІЕЗ...................... -- 1,353 
64 ЕС-130 SERIES..... КҮКҮГҮ СТТ қ -- 13,459 -- 13,459 (13,459) -- -- 
65 C-130 SERIES -- 3,528 
N — — — -- 1,806 
67 CARGO/TRANSPORT А/С SERIES..... np. ka -- 2,234 
а ВЗ О" усы, су,» 3 -- 1,065 
69 POWER PLANT СНАМСРЗ..................... -- 4,589 
70 MISC FLIGHT SAFETY CHANGES....... foes -- 546 
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FY 1989 Fy 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE »/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT 
71 COMMON ECM ЕООІРМЕНТ.................... — 35,822 
72 COMMON AVIONICS CHANGES 1,766 


73 RADARS............- . --- 


73а F-16N SERIES 


73b LONG RANGE AIR ASW CAPABLE AIRCRAFT...... ............. 
TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF AIRCRAFT....... 667,017 336.684 519.686 (183,002) 506.227 

AIRCRAFT SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS 

BA-6 AIRCRAFT SPARES 
74 SPARES AND REPAIR РАВТ5................. -- 1,270,957 94,452 = 1.270.957 (1,176,505) ‚= 1,270,957 
74a ЕЛ-6В 5РАВЕВ................................ [18.256] 
74b F/A-18 ЗРАЯЕ5............................... [67.416] [78.652] [67,416] 111.2361 167,416) 
74с Е6-3 8РАВЕ8...................... 44444...... (==) [15,800] {--) (15,800) (9) 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIE 


BA-7 AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FAC 


75 COMMON GROUND ЕОУІРМЕНТ................. -- 443,524 
76 AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES.......... == 27,442 


TOTAL, AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, МАУҮ..... 10,250,270 2,980,378 5,160,280 (2,179,902) 5,591,525 
О TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS...... ..... “= 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE......... 10,250,270 2,980,378 5,160,280 12,179,902) 5.591,525 
—— 2 K ͤ —œ k-» ꝰ ꝰ n M —— "mmm — — =т= зз == 


WEAPONS PROCUREMENT, NAVY 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


1 POSEIDON............. ......... 4.....е”! -- 187 187 (187) 187 
2 TRIDENT 1.,.................. — — .... -. 7,564 7,564 (7.564) 7.564 
3 TRIDENT 11................ ............ 66 1,966,858 66 1,966,858 (66) (1,966,858) 66 1.966,858 


4 TRIDENT 11 (АР-СҮ)...................... -- 260,240 == 260.240 (260,240) т" 260,240 
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Fy 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED (HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE 1ТЕМ qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


MODIFICATION OP MISSILES 


S UGM-73A (C-3) POSEIDON MODS 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
6 MISSILE INDUSTRIAL FACILITIEBS........... -- 2,624 oe 2,624 (2,624) > 2,624 
TOTAL, BALLISTIC MISSILES.......... ... 2,237,473 2,237,473 (2.237,473) 2,237,473 


OTHER MISSILES 


STRATEGIC MISSILES 


TACTICAL MISSILES 


10 AIM/RIM-7 F/M 5РАЯЯОЫ.................. 
11 ..... 4...в.ш... ....... 
O H ЦАР-СҰ)....................... 


12 AIM-9L/M SIDEWINDER 
13 AIM-54A/C (PROENIX) 
14 AIM-54A/C (PHOENIX) (АР-СҮ) 


15 SGM-64A HARPOON (МҮР).................. 


16 SGM-84A HARPOON (MYP) (АР-СҮ) 
17 AGM-88A HARM (MYP).......... T 


29 PENGUIN (AP-CY) 


30 AERIAL ТАВСЕТ5................. .... 


31 DRONES AND DECOYS 


32 OTHER MISSILE SUPPORT 


MODIFICATION OF MISSILES 

34 AIM/RIM-7E/F SPARROW MOD.. 
35 AIM-9 SIDEWINDER ooo. ...... 
36 AIM-54A/C PHOENIX MOD. 


37 AGM-84A HARPOON MOD 
38 STANDARD MISSILES МОр.............. ..... 


. 510 941,078 
. -- 88,608 
. 50 118,364 
560 464,969 
. 138 133,268 
. 1.766 404,926 1,766 404,926 (1,766) (404,926) ry => 
816,422 1,635 816,422 
51,825 
24,982 
47,559 1,410 47,559 
106.158 731 106,158 (731) (106,158) 731 106,158 
24,614 -- 24,814 (24,814) so 24,014 
33,430 
>» 3,516 
ae 135,630 
-- 125,463 
=> 28,344 
т? 7,179 -- 7,179 (7.179) s- 7.179 
че 44,119 
so 2,397 
ae 197 
«ж 9,552 
<o 27,467 
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РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 Fy 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED (HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM 9ТҮ AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT orty AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT 


SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


39 WEAPONS INDUSTRIAL ҒАСІІЛТІЕ8.......... . ° 10,694 
40 FLEET SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS.......... se 98,719 -- 98,719 (98,719) on те 
41 FLEET SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS (АР-СҮ).. — 125,000 
42 DEFENSE METEOROLOGICAL SATELLITE PROGRAM zz 21,463 тж 21,463 (21,463) -- 21,463 


TOTAL, OTHER МІ8511Ғ5................. 4.397.721 663.259 (663,259) 1,023,595 


TORPEDOES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


44 TORPEDO МК-48 АПСАР.................. . 350 541,794 
0 ASU TroRPEP-oooöoh⸗nn nn. essees -- --- 
45 TORPEDO МК-46 (МҮР)...... 4........ ..... — --- 
О TORPEDO МК-46 (МҮР) (АР-СҮ)............. — --- 
47 ADV LIGHTWEIGHT TORPEDO..... 224 277,551 
ша 14,886 

340 70,461 

— 1.325 

-- 12,275 

== 1.947 

SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 

58 TORPEDO SUPPORT EQUIPMENT............... -- 27,555 


GUNS AND GUN MOUNTS 


60 MK-15 CLOSE IN WEAPONS 5ҮЗТЕМ........... 5 19,345 
61 MK-75 76MM GUN MOUNT....... ............ =» --- 
62 МК-19/40ММ MACHINE СОМ............ ...... 25 492 
63 25MM GUN МООИТ..................... .... 22 4.318 
64 SMALL ARMS AND WEAPONS....... *......... . =o 9,760 


65 CIWS MODS..,....... "P .... — 54,575 
66 5 /54 GUN MOUNT МО08.................... — 8,400 
67 3)/50 GUN MOUNT MODS........ 4.......... -- 259 
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FY 1969 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE PY 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE %/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM Qty AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
68 МК 75 76MM GUN MOUNT МОр5............... -- 4,076 
69 MODS UNDER 82,000,000.............. ... <= 1,610 
SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
70 GUN SUPPORT ЕОУІРМЕНТ................ ... — 634 


О INFLATION SAVINGS, PY87 


О PROFIT POLICY CRANGE 
r ecac en ss 
ADV LIGHTWEIGHT TORPEDO, FY 1987...... 
VERTICAL LAUNCHED ASROC, РҮ 1987... 


О UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION 


TOTAL, WEAPONS PROCUREMENT, NAVY...... 7.852.931 3,044,459 (3,044,459) 3,261,068 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS.... one 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE........ . 7,852,931 3,044,459 3,261,068 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NAVY 


FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SHIPS 


BA-1 FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SHIPS 


1 TRIDENT (МУСІҒАЯ).................. ..... 1 1.254.200 1 1,254,200 1 1.254.200 о 0 1 1.254. 200 
2 TRIDENT (NUCLEAR) (АР-СҮ)............... جت‎ 144.100 144,100 == 144,100 0 т 144.100 
TOTAL, FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE SHIPS.. 1,398,300 1,398,300 1,398,300 0 1,398,300 


OTHER WARSHIPS 


BA-2 OTHER WARSHIPS 


3 сун AIRCRAFT CARRIER (NUCLEAR) (АР-СҮ) -- 797,000 -- 797.000 -- 797.000 о — 797,000 
4 SSN-688 CLASS SUBMARINE (NUCLEAR}....... 2 1.201.400 2 1,201,400 2 1,201,400 2 1,201,400 
5 SSN-688 CLASS SUBMARINE (NUCLEAR) (AP-CY -- 326,400 -- 326,400 326,400 -- 326.400 
e А 1 1,087,962 
7 55-21 (АР-СҮ).......... КУУЛ ГОС КГУ СГ -- 393,000 
[HO A TTE ETE) TET - --- 

10 CV SIRE ЧАРС)... зэк» eme aa -- 62,743 

11 СС-47 AEGIS CRUISER (MYP)..... HET 2 1,763.195 1 825,000 1 825,000 1 825,000 

12 CG-47 AEGIS CRUISER (МҮР) (AP-CY)....... -- 5,600 

13 DDG-51 (МҮР)....... 72. Y XC ke 3 2,131,500 3 2,196,900 3 2,196,900 4 2.929.100 

14 000-51 (MYP) (Ar- . -- 73.000 


TOTAL, OTHER МАЯЗНІРЗ................. 7,841,800 5,346,700 797,000 4,549,700 6,078,900 
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PY 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1969 DIFFERENCE ry 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM 9ТҮ AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 

BA-3 AMPHIBIOUS SHIPS 
16 LHD-1 AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT 8НІР........... 1 741,100 1 741,100 1 741,100 о о 1 741,100 
17 110-1 AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT SHIP (AP-CY)... -- --- 
18 150-41 (CARGO VARIANT]... een nn n n nn n n -- --- 


TOTAL, AMPHIBIOUS 8НІРЗ............... 741,100 741,100 741,100 o 741,100 


MINE WARPARE AND PATROL SHIPS 


BA-4 MINE WARFARE + PATROL SHIPS 


19 МСМ MINE COUNTERMEASURES SHIP...... .... -- — 
0 MSH-1 COASTAL MINE НІМТЕН............... -- ose 
20 me COASTAL MINE Rur r k kk 2 199,000 


AUXILIARIES, CRAPT, AND PRIOR-YEAR PROGR 


ВА-5 AUXILIARIES, CRAFT + PY PROG COSTS 


21 ТАО FLEET OILER..... 2684%4%6%%92498%44ь% 2 256,400 2 256,400 2 256,400 256,400 
22 AO (JUMBO).......... ы ын “© 2 84,900 
23 TAGOS SURTASS SHIPS.......... AOT 3 169,200 
O AE AMMUNITION 8НІР...................... -- --- 
РОА УТЧ 1 425.400 
1 49,000 
-- 35,400 -- 35.400 35,400 0 
9 165,400 
-- 63.800 
-- 21,500 
-- 240,200 
-- 112,000 
O SHIP CONTRACT DESICN........ stat apis -- --- 
38 TACS CRANE auI 2 55,000 2 55,000 2 55,000 55.000 
38a FAST SEALIFT INITIATIVE............ Oe eee РРА 
TOTAL, AUXILIARIES, CRAFT, AND PRIOR-Y 1,678,200 346,800 346,800 311.400 


O INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰӨ7................. -- --- 
О UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION........ PAEL IE EE ТҮҮ ГГ 
o DDG-51 (MYP) LESS AP (РҮ)................ aR 
TOTAL, SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION, NA 11,858,400 7,832,900 2,936,400 4,896,500 8.529.700 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS.... --- 


---------------------------....... 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE......... 
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FY 1989 FY 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT Qty 
OTHER PROCUREMENT. NAVY 
SHIPS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
SHIP PROPULSION EQUIPMENT 
1 1М-2500 CAS Т\ЗВЇМЕ..................... -- 11,319 
2 ALLISON 501К GAS ТОКВІМЕ................ 1 8,608 
3 1М2500 SPECIAL SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........ = 1,008 
4 STEAM PROPULSION IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM... . -- 11,578 
5 OTHER PROPULSION ЕОУІРМЕНТ.............. se 9,507 
GENERATORS 
6 OTHER СЕМЕВАТОВ$........................ жне 5,686 
PUMPS 
7 OTHER РУМР5............................. -- 10,051 
AIR COMPRESSORS 
8 HIGH PRESSURE AIR СОМРКЕ55ОВ............ 8 1.938 
9 OTHER AIR COMPRESSORS........... ....... -- --- 
PROPELLERS 
10 SUBMARINE РАОРЕЁ1ДЕН$.................... в 3,611 
11 OTHER PROPELLERS AND 5НАРТ5............. — 6,590 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 
12 ELECTRICALLY SUSPENDED GYRO NAVIGATOR... 5 7.601 
13 CARRIER NAVIGATION SYSTEM......... ...... oo 854 
14 OTHER NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT.............. -- 5,550 
UNDERWAY REPLENISH EQUIP 
15 UNDERWAY REPLENISHMENT EQUIPMENT........ -- 7,743 
PERISCOPES 
16 ТҮРЕ 10 РЕКІЗСОРЕ....................... -- 8,133 
17 ТҮРЕ 8 РЕКІЗСОРЕ5....................... -- 15,798 
18 PERISCOPES AND АССЕ55ОЮ1Е5.............. -- 1,021 
OTHER SHIPBOARD EQUIPMENT 
19 PIREPIGHTING EQUIPMENT.................. -- 16.265 
20 COMMAND AND CONTROL SWITCHBOARDS........ 3 9,057 
21 POLLUTION CONTROL ЕОУІРМЕНТ............. -- 7,481 
22 SUBMARINE SILENCING РООІРМЕМТ........... -- 12,182 
23 SURFACE SHIP SILENCING EQUIPMENT........ == 13,951 
24 SUBMARINE ВАТТЕЙІЕ5..................... 41 14,359 
25 STRATEGIC PLATFORM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT... . =. 86,068 
26 DSSP Е0О1РМЕНТ.......................... = 8,648 
27 SEALIFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........ -- 45,817 
28 AIR CONDITIONERS..... 4%4%.....а-..... — 2.221 
29 MINESWEEPING CABLE........... ....... .... oo 4,286 
30 HMLE ITEMS UNDER $2 МІМІЛОВ............. se 37,580 
31 SURFACE ІМА........ nm ә» 14,741 
32 DEGAUSSING EQUIPMENT.......... — * .. -- 4,806 
33 RADIOLOGICAL СОМТКОІ8.................. == 407 
За MINI/MICROMINI ELECTRONIC REPAIR........ -- 1,040 
35 CHEMICAL WARFARE ОЕТЕСТОВЗ.............. 140 11,460 


HOUSE 


РҮ 1989 
SENATE PASSED 


AMOUNT 


November 17, 1987 


FY 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 


(HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
9ТҮ 9ТҮ 


AMOUNT AMOUNT 


-------.. -------------------- ---------«------------------.. ———" "——————— — —" 
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РҮ 1969 FY 1909 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE ry 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
36 SUBMARINE LIFE SUPPORT SYSTEM...... ..... 2 1.975 
37 HMGE ENGINEERED MAINTENANCE........ .... — 357 
38 SHIPBOARD ENERGY CONSERVATION........... ante 936 


39 REACTOR POWER 1М178..................... 6 124,766 
40 REACTOR СОМРОМЕНТЗ...................... — 272,691 272,891 


41 DIVING AND SALVAGE ЕФУІРМЕНТ............ — 16,624 

42 NAVAL SPECIAL WARFARE EQUIPMENT......... = 48,288 
SMALL BOATS 

43 SMALL В0А75............................. 119 17,649 


TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
44 NEW SHIP TRAINING Err... ss жет 


45 OTHER SHIPS TRAINING EQUIPMENT..... 4... =e 18.159 


PRODUCTION FACILITIES EQUIPMENT 


46 CALIBRATION ЕООІРМЕНТ................ 45% -- 643 
47 PRODUCTION SUPPORT FACILITIES........... -- 27.193 
48 OPERATING FORCES ІРЕ.................... -- 5.120 
48a REDUCTION IN SHIP SUPPORT ЕООІРМЕНТ................... 
TOTAL, SHIPS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........ 941.566 272.891 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


SHIP RADARS 
49 AN/SPS-67....... TP *....... 26 9.264 
50 AN/SPS-40....... КТҮҮ ононе -- 18,291 
51 АМ/5Р8-48.......... Tn -- 56,868 
52 АМ/5Р5-49........ ТТТ -- 17,995 
53 АМ/5Ү8-().......... ‚өзө е жж» вонон 11 14,180 
54 МК 23 TARGET ACQUISITION SYSTEM........ . 3 23.013 
55 RADAR SUPPORT........ Е -- 25,008 

SHIP SONARS 
56 АМ/805-26/53/53А........................ -. 12,634 
57 АМ/508-538..................... 4........ =. sue 
58 АМ/505-53С......... .......ш......ш..... =ò === 
59 AN/SQQ-89 SURFACE ASW COMBAT SYS........ 7 220.681 
60 Ne- Ss ..... -- 91,330 
61 TB-16 TOWED ARRAY (МҮР)............ 4... 21 8.774 21 8,774 (21) 18,774) 
62 SURF SONAR WINDOWS AND ГОМЕ5............ >» 12,420 
63 SONAR SUPPORT EQUIPMENT...... m * 6,764 
64 SONAR SWITCHES AND TRANSDUCERS.......... — 30,254 


65 РЭМ SYSTEM So ss... e -- 7.157 7.157 (7.157) 
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РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory 
ASW ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
66 SUBMARINE ACOUSTIC WARFARE SYSTENS -- 27,618 
67 SURFACE SHIP TORPEDO DEFENSE....... -- 8,037 
68 ACOUSTIC COMMUNICATIONS........ 88 -- 384 
69 AN/BSY-1.......... VPE % sa kS wS S -- 100,734 
TO SONE ITVS ASST -- 34,659 
71 AN/SQR-17 ACOUSTIC PROCESSOR............ -- 10,158 
"1а IMPROVED ACOUSTIC PROCESSOR........... 0 
О USNR ASW FRIGATE MODERNIZATION........-- -- --- 
72 AN/SQR-18 TOWED ARRAY 5ОМАЯ............. -- 14,214 
73 AN/SQR-15 TOWED ARRAY 5ОМАЯ........... Ре -- 887 
74 AN/SQR-19 TOWED ARRAY SONAR......... кух -- --- 
— әнеки Doro CREER UN IC etm Кө жн -- 18,130 
76 ASW OPERATIONS Cra n n or -- 25,933 
77 CARRIER ASW МОМДІЕ...................... -- 9,563 
ELECTRONIC WARFARE EQUIPMENT 
78 AN/SLQ-32..... CD К та ұлыды» nee -- 91,692 
79 AN/SLQ-17...... 55 ҚЫЗАРА МЫР 06985 -- --- 
ОТУР TINI -- 5,128 
Nee -- 7.868 
82 ICAD SYSTEMS.. -- 4,757 
63 OFFBOARD DECEPTION DEVICES -- 22,162 
84 EW SUPPORT EQUIPMENT -- 4,788 
85 FLEET EW SUPPORT СКОШР.................. -- 4,002 
86 СЗ COUNTERMEASURES...................... -- 64,061 
RECONNAISSANCE EQUIPMENT 
87 COMBAT CRYPTOLOGIC SUPPORT CONSOLE...... -- 5,901 
ОО ООЙ ВР T ev «аласа ж; ن‎ AES -- 43,977 
desti. ais >з сыз ase aya pawa exe ess -- 21,173 
90 NAVAL INTELLIGENCE PROCESSING 5Ү5ТЕМ.... -- 10,820 
91 BATTLE GROUP PASSIVE HORIZON EXT SYS.... 2 39,923 
SUBMARINE SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT 
92 NI/MLQ-4. ЗЕРО? 6 ae eR -- 665 
93 AN/WLQ-4 IMPROVEMENTS. . -- 32,748 
0 AN/BRD-7/8/9........ өз -- --- 
94 AN/BLD-1 (ІКТЕКРЕКОМЕТЕЯ)............... -- 2,448 
95 SUBMARINE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT PROGRAM... -- 2.698 
OTHER SHIP ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
96 NAVY TACTICAL DATA ЗҮЅТЕМ............. wx -- 117,541 
97 TACTICAL FLAG COMMAND СЕМТЕЕ............ 1 5,397 
98 COMMAND AND CONTROL PROCESSOR........... -- --- 
99 MINESWEEPING SYSTEM REPLACEMENT..... 2078 -- 6,496 
100 OMEGA SHIPBOARD ЕОУІРМЕМТ............... 44 1,323 
101 NAVSTAR GPS ВЕСЕ1\УЕЙ$................... 195 19,403 195 
102 HF LINK-11 DATA TERMINALS....... Xa WA AE -- 2,489 
103 ARMED FORCES RADIO AND ТУ............... -- 7,533 
104 STRATEGIC PLATFORM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT... . -- 143,247 
TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
105 OTHER NAVELEX TRAINING EQUIPMENT........ -- --- 
106 OTHER NAVSEA TRAINING EQUIPMENT.. -- 444 


FY 1989 


19,403 


November 17, 1987 


FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
Qty AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT 


(195) (19,403) 195 19,403 


November 17, 1987 


AVIATION ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


MATCALS................. ........ ........ 
SHIPBOARD AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL........... 
AUTOMATIC CARRIER LANDING SYSTEMS....... 
TACAN............. 4%4%%%.......... ш.ш. 
AIR STATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT........ ... 
MICROWAVE LANDING 5ҮЗТЕМ............. ... 
PACSFAC....... ОКЕ ..... 
RADAR AIR TRAFFIC СОМТЕОІ................ 
MK XII AIMS IFF..... ..4............. .... 


OTHER SHORE ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 


135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 


143 
144 


145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 


INTEG COMBAT SYS TEST FACILITY.......... 
CALIBRATION $ТАНОААО8................... 
EMI CONTROL ІМ8ТКОМЕНТАТІОМ............. 
SHORE ELEC ITEMS UNDER $900K............ 


SHIPBOARD COMMUNICATIONS 


FLIGHT DECK СОММОМ1САТ1ОМ8.............. 
PORTABLE RADIOS... eese nn n nnn 
SHIP COMMUNICATIONS AUTOMATION.......... 
SHIP COMM ITEMS UNDER $900K..... 4...... 
SEALIFT SHIP СОММИМІСАТІОНӨ8............. 


SUBMARINE COMMUNICATIONS 


VERDIN................................ .. 
SSN INTEGRATED COMMUNICATIONS........... 
SUBMARINE COMMUNICATION ANTENNAS........ 
DATA COLLECTION AND RECORD sss. 
COMPACT VLP КЕСЕТУЕН............ m .. 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 
SATCOM SHIP TERMINALS.......... .......: 


SHORE HF СОММИМІСАТІОНӨ................. 


JOINT TACTICAL COMM (TRI-TAC)......... .. 
DCS TECH CONTROL IMPROVEMENTS........... 
VOICE FREQ CARRIER TELEGRAPH..........++ 


12,055 
15,956 
17,613 
3,742 
9,818 
7,449 
3,252 
1,387 
14,181 


11,398 
1.975 
1,549 

27,361 
6,237 

187,392 

29,000 
5,730 
7,548 

12,113 

24,477 


8,945 
10,737 
4.320 
3,906 


39.261 
12,266 


3,560 

684 
7,772 
1,272 
2,934 


FY 1989 


740 
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SENATE PASSED 


QTY = AMOUNT 


11,398 


4.300 
4.535 


33,497 
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РҮ 1989 DIPPERENCE тҮ 1989 
[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


Qty AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT 
(11,398) 11,398 
(4.300) 4,300 
(4,535) 4,535 
(740) (33,497) 740 33,497 


32850 


P-1 
LINE ITEM 

0 ASHORE MOBILE COMM VANS........... 4... “. 
152 WORLDWIDE WIDEBAND СОММ........... ..... 
154 МЫМСС5 COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT......... 


161 
162 
183 
183a 
183b 


SHORE COMMUNICATIONS AUTOMATION......... 
SHORE COMM ITEMS UNDER $900K........ 
CRYPTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 

SINGLE AUDIO 5ҮЗТЕМ..................... 


TSEC/KY-71/72 (STU-II/STU-1IM)... 
ТЗЕС/КС-64............. 
TSEC/KY-57/58 (VINSON)............ 8 
TSEC/KYV-5 (АМФУТ)................ Ve E. 
TSEC/KW-46..... PP TTS CE ТИ eddy 
TSEC/KG-81 (WALBURN).............. MN 
TSEC/KG-44 (DMSP)....................... 
TSEC/KGR-96 1866). 
BIAUKER ORYPTO, i2 caesos suy suu 245% 


ТЗЕС/КСУ-11................... .......:.: 
COMMON FILL ПЕУІСЕ5..................... 
SIGNAL БЕСУКІТҮ......................... 
CRYPTOGRAPHIC ITEMS UNDER 52 MILLION.... 
Т5ЕС/КСУ-0............... m A 


CRYPTOLOGIC EQUIPMENT 
CRYPTOLOGIC COMMUNICATIONS EQUIP........ 
SHIPS SIGNAL EXPLOITATION SPACE..... 


CRYPTOLOGIC ITEMS UNDER $2 MILLION.. 
CRYPTOLOGIC RESERVES EQUIPMENT.......... 
CRYPTOLOGIC FIELD TRAINING EQUIP........ 
SHORE CRYPTOLOCIC SUPPORT SYSTEM........ 


OTHER ELECTRONIC SUPPORT 


WAR КЕЗЕНУЕ............................. 
ELEC ENGINEERED MAINT (МАУ5ЕА).......... 
ELEC ENGINEERED MAINT (NAVELEX)........- 
LARGE SCREEN DISPLAY.........- ....... 

REDUCTION IN COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRON 


TOTAL, COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 


AVIATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


SONOBUOYS 

AN/SSQ-36 UT). ........ 
AN/SSQ-53 (DIPAR)......... "P 
AN/SSQ-57 (SPECIAL PURPOSE)............. 
AN/SSQ-62 (DICASS)................ eses.. 
AN/SSQ-75 (ERAPS).............. ....... . 
AN/SSQ-77 (VLAD)...... 4............ .... 


Fy 1989 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1969 
BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
-- 2,896 
-- 2,029 
-- 16,199 
-- 2,041 
-- 11.603 
- 26,443 
-- 35,966 
-- 20,473 
-- 47,193 
-- 2.042 
-- 1,003 
-- 8.603 
-- 20,352 
660 10,991 
— 508 
-- 387 
-- 14,185 
-- 1,919 
-- 5,485 
-- 5,486 
-- 2.742 
-- 1,360 
-- 1,315 
-- 578 
-- 647 
-- 1,725 
ies 
2,279,338 89.064 (89,064) 73.133 
36,303 5.062 36,303 5.062 
120,708 50,770 120.708 50.770 
12,378 2,987 12,378 2,987 
17,464 25,955 17,464 25.955 
34,874 24,471 34,874 24,471 
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FY 1969 


FY 1989 


HOUSE PASSED 


9ТҮ 


AMOUNT 


РҮ 1969 


SENATE PASSED 
9ТҮ 


AMOUNT 


FY 1969 DIFFERENCE ry 1989 
[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


207 
208 
209 
210 


211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 


223 
224 
225 
225a 
227 
228 
229 


SIGNAL UNDERWATER SOUND (SUS)........... 4,881 
LOW COST SONOBOUY.............. ........ 310,000 
UNDISTRIBUTED PLUS-UP 5ОМОВУ0Ұ8................. 


AIR LAUNCHED ORDNANCE 


SKIPPER........................ T 1,550 
540 
992 
50 
AIRBORNE EXPENDABLE COUNTERMEASURES..... == 
MARINE LOCATION MARKERS......... ........ -- 
DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY MATERIAL......... — 
ВІСЕҮЕ CHEMICAL WEAPON.......... 4...... — 
З3АТ08................ ..4....«”Ж....... ә 
N ꝶ iia ce SAOSIN ece a e e 1,091 
MISC AIR LAUNCHED ORDNANCE — 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
WEAPONS RANGE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... -- 
EXPEDITIONARY AIRPIELDS................. -- 
AIRCRAFT REARMING EQUIPMENT..... ....... -- 
CATAPULTS AND ARRESTING GEAR....... . . -- 
METEOROLOGICAL ЕОУІРМЕМТ................ -- 
OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT . . * 
MISC SURVIVAL ЕОУІРМЕНТ................. -- 
AIRBORNE MINE COUNTERMEASURES........... -- 
LAMPS МК III SHIPBOARD EQUIPMENT..... ... se 
REWSON PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT........... -- 
STOCK SURVEILLANCE EQUIPMENT............ -- 
OTHER AVIATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT...... -- 


1,845 
27,265 


37,444 
88,967 
6,254 
5,900 
5,493 
29,160 
20,864 
765 
17,368 
49,418 
9,587 
4,640 
18,146 
7,366 
1,722 
9,937 
5,241 
20,869 
2,163 


69,740 
14,817 
18,440 
21,297 
33.343 

1,891 
12,645 
26,020 
15,225 


540 


992 


50 


1,091 


37,444 
88,967 
6,254 
5,900 
5,493 
29.160 
20,864 
765 
17,368 
49,418 
9,587 
4,640 
18,146 
7.366 
1.722 
9,937 
5.241 
20,869 
2.163 


4,881 1,645 

310,000 27,265 

(1.550) (37.444) 1,520 36,973 
(88,967) 105,338 

(540) (6,254) 650 9,926 
(5.900) 10,729 

(992) (5,493) 1,341 8,283 
(29,160) 29,457 

(20,864) 19,133 

(50) (765) 44 731 
(17,368) 15,435 

(49,418) 58,425 

(9.587) 7,705 

(4,640) 4,717 

(18,146) 25,535 

(7,366) 6,567 

(1,722) 1,477 

(9.937) 0 

(5,241) 4.149 

(1,091) (20,869) 1,091 12,743 
(2.163) 1,618 

(69,740) 46,829 

(14,817) 15,709 

(18,440) 35,277 

(21,297) 47,022 

(33,343) 26.071 

(1,891) 1.841 

(12,645) 9.602 

126.020) 15,940 

23.327 

37 

(3,162) 3,207 

139,139) 13,864 


TOTAL, AVIATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT..... 


739,795 


(581,798) 736,024 


ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


SHIP GUN AMMUNITION 
3 /50 GUN АММОМІТІОМ............ 
5 /38 GUN AMMUWITION............ 
5 /54 GUN AMMUNITION...... ..... 
5 INCH GUIDED PROJECTILE...... 
16 INCH GUN AMMUNITION. 
CIWS AMMUNITION...... 


76ММ GUN AMMUNITION. 


29,564 
47,693 
13,509 
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РҮ 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 

P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED — [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
230 OTHER SHIP GUN AMMUNITION........ —— -- 27,052 

SHIP CUM SYSTEM EQUIPMENT 
231 GUN FIRE CONTROL ЕОУІРМЕНТ.............. =o 16,800 
232 COAST GUARD CUM SYSTEM........ TR ned 

SHIP MISSILE SYSTEMS EQUIPMENT 
233 МК 92 FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM............... 1 14,400 
233a MK-92 CORT..... e SS -- --- 
234 HARPOON SUPPORT ЕООІРМЕМТ.............. Я -- 48.559 
235 TERRIER SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... єк -- 50,914 
236 TARTAR SUPPORT ЕОУІРМЕНТ................ -- 60,963 
237 POINT DEFENSE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT (МҮР)... ھت‎ 17,244 17,244 (17,244) о 
238 AIRBORNE ЕСМ/ЕССМ............... . . -- 1,071 
239 AEGIS SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... ES -- 45,918 
240 SURFACE TOMAHAWK SUPPORT EQUIPMENT. ..... -- 37,435 
241 SUBMARINE TOMAHAWK SUPPORT EQUIPMENT... . -- 2.610 
242 VERTICAL LAUNCH 5Ү5ТЕМ.................. 3 75,489 

FBM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
243 STRATEGIC PLATFORM SUPPORT EQUIPMENT. ... -- 471,032 

ASW SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
244 MK 117 FIRE CONTROL ЅҮЅТЕМ.............. -- 84,329 
245 -- 10,473 
246 -- 30,345 
247 == — 
248 -- 7.072 

OTHER ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
249 EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE DISPOSAL EQUIP....... — 11.767 
250 SWIMMER WEAPONS SYSTEMS.............. š -- 4.233 
251 UNMANNED SEABORNE ТАЯСЕТ........... .... -- 4,562 
252 ANTI-SHIP MISSILE DECOY SYSTEMS......... 6 7,933 
253 CALIBRATION EQUIPMENT........ ...... ... soe 6,269 
254 STOCK SURVEILLANCE ЕОУІРМЕМТ............ -- 2.105 
255 OTHER ORDNANCE TRAINING EQUIPMENT....... -- 2.319 

OTHER EXPENDABLE ORDNANCE 
256 SMALL ARMS AND LANDING PARTY АММО....... -- 40,322 
257 PYROTECHNIC AND DEMOLITION MATERIAL, .... -- 25,450 
258 О0ІСКӨТЕІКЕ.....2.................. -- 41,607 
259 FLEET MINE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT -- 27.062 
260 MINE NEUTRALIZATION DEVICES............. -- 4.003 
261 DEFENSE NUCLEAR AGENCY MATERIAL......... -- 9,254 
262 SHIPBOARD EXPENDABLE COUNTERMEASURES. ... -- 33.991 
262a REDUCTION IN ORDNANCY SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 

TOTAL, ORDNANCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT..... 1,372,032 17,244 (7.244) ° 


November 17, 1987 


P-1 
LINE ITEM ory 

CIVIL ENGINEERING SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
263 PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES...........+ . 627 
264 ARMORED 5ЕПАМ5................ 4....... 2 
265 TRUCKS...... 4....... ‚ * ——— 2,596 
266 ТЕЛІІДЕ8.......25..2.................... 207 
267 CRUSH, MIX, BATCH, PAVE EQUIPMENT....... — 
268 DRILLING AND BLASTING EQUIPMENT......... әш 
269 EARTH MOVING РОШ1РМЕНТ................ . 182 
270 LIGHTING AND POWER GENERATING EQUIP..... = 
271 MISC CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EQUIP. — 
272 FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT..... sses.. 72 
273 WEIGHT HANDLING EQUIPMENT.. ...... 4 
274 AMPHIBIOUS EQUIPMENT................ .. ve. 
275 COMBAT CONSTRUCTION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT... жер 
276 MOBILE UTILITIES SUPPORT EQUIPMENT...... =s 
277 COLLATERAL FQUIPMENT............. 4.4... we 
278 OCEAN CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT..... ....... == 
279 FLEET МООКІКС5.......................... = 
280 POLLUTION CONTROL ЕООІРМЕНТ............. -. 
281 OTHER CIVIL ENG SUPPORT EQUIPMENT....... — 
282 FLEET nosrI As. T aš 

TOTAL, CIVIL ENGINEERING SUPPORT EQUIP 

SUPPLY SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
283 FORKLIFT N ͤ dd. .. 460 
204 OTHER MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT...... so 
285 AUTOMATED MATERIALS HANDLING SYSTEMS. ... -- 
286 OTHER SUPPLY SUPPORT ЕООІРМЕМТ.......... — 
287 POLLUTION CONTROL EQUIPMENT..... => 
288 SPECIAL PURPOSE SUPPLY SYSTEMS.. = 

TOTAL, SUPPLY SUPPORT EQUIPMENT....... 

PERSONNEL AND COMMAND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 

TRAINING DEVICES 
289 SURFACE SONAR ТЕЛІМЕН8.................. œs 
290 SUBMARINE SONAR ТЮАІМЕНЗ8................ =» 
291 SURPACE COMBAT SYSTEM TRAINERS.........- e 
292 SUBMARINE COMBAT SYSTEM TRAINERS........ “š 
293 SHIP SYSTEM TRAINERS.................... -- 
294 TRAINING SUPPORT Fr.. .... -- 
295 TRAINING DEVICE MODIFICATIONS... -- 


10,235 
190 
41,555 
2.761 
3,363 
2,245 
12,863 
1,596 
4,977 
12,665 
9,810 
25,918 
11,798 
3,577 
1,688 
2.139 
4.554 


15,623 
4.438 
16,729 
10,296 
762 
148,686 


39.979 
6,101 
23.806 
19,130 
11,058 
4,590 
3,746 


ory 
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РҮ 1969 DIFFERENCE Fy 1969 


[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
ory ory 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE rr 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE 1ТЕМ ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
COMMAND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 
296 COMMAND SUPPORT ЕООІРМЕНТ............... -- 13,557 
297 EDUCATION SUPPORT EQUIPMENT............. -- 3.424 
298 MEDICAL SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... eines -- 48,284 
299 INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... -- 75,204 76,004 (76,004) 
300 ITEMS UNDER $2 MILLION......... EC 27 -- 1,009 
301 OPERATING FORCES SUPPORT EQUIPMENT...... -- 15,096 
302 NAVAL RESERVE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT......... -- 3,910 
303 OCEANOGRAPHIC SUPPORT EQUIPMENT..... APER -- 18,874 
304 PHYSICAL SECURITY EQUIPMENT........ AGE -- 35,206 


COMPUTER ACQUISITION PROGRAM 


305 COMPUTER ACQUISITION PROGRAM....... .... — 219.279 


PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAMS 


307 PRODUCTIVITY INVESTMENT FUND (РІР)...... -. 7,533 


TOTAL, PERSONNEL AND COMMAND SUPPORT Е 560,562 76,004 


308 PROD ENHANCING INCENTIVE FUND (РЕІР).... a= 8,776 


SPARES & REPAIR PARTS 


309 SPARES AND REPAIR РААТ8................. == 330,091 330,091 


0 PROFIT POLICY СНАМСР................ .... e s= 
О INFLATION SAVINGS, FY807................. -- --- 
О UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION..... 44%....... . — --- 
О PRIOR YEAR ТҠКАМ5ҒЕН5................ 4..4.............. 


ELECT SUS GYRO МАУ PROG, РҮ 1986........ 
VERT LAUNCH SYS (SURFA), FY 1986................. 
QUICKSTRIKE PROGRAM, FY 1966..................... 
AMPHIBIOUS EQUIPMENT, FY 1986..... 


PRODUCTION SUP FAC PROG, FY 1987.. 
CRUSH/MIX/PATCH/PAVE EQU, РҮ 1987................ 
DRILL/BLAST EQUIP PROG, FY 1987............ 4. * 
MISC CONST/MAINT EQUIP, РҮ 1987.................. 
WEIGHT HANDLING EQUIP, FY 1987.............. .... 
COMPUTER ACQUIS PROG, РҮ 1967.............. 4..... 
TOTAL, OTHER PROCUREMENT, NAVY........ 6,577,530 1,094,201 {1,094,201) 1,082,048 
0 TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS.... --- 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE......... 6,577,530 1,094,201 (1,094,201) 1,082,048 
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ооооо о O O >a 


ooo ro 9 O O O © ooe 


о оо о oe 


о о 9 6 ч 


ооо O о о u 


РҮ 1969 FY 1989 
BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED 
ITEM Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
PROCUREMENT, MARINE CORPS 
LI 
AMMUNITION 
LINEAR CHARGES: 
LINEAR CHARGE (TRLR МТ)....... n 223 2,362 
SMALL ARMS AMMO: 
СТС 5.56MM BALL МӨ55.................. 84,043 17,987 
СТС 9MM BALL М8062..................... 24,754 2,918 
СТС 40MM НЕ DP М433.................. . 324,670 3,014 
MACHINE GUN AMMO: 
СТС 5.56ММ LINKED (SAW)....... ....... 27,453 5,367 
CTG CAL 50 ІЛМКЕр................... .. 3,118 3,846 
1,671 
16,471 
4.538 
MORTAR AMMO: 
стс 246,034 12,652 
стс -- --- 
стс 43,443 9,623 
стс 149,124 25,687 
стс 58,576 13,061 
стс 19.570 4,231 
СТС 6ОММ SMOKE WP ХМ722............... 31,690 3,094 
CTG 60MM ILLUM ХМ721.................. 66,637 10,660 
GRENADES: 
GRENADE SMOKE SCREEN (Ii! .. 76,592 4,009 
GRENADE SMOKE SCREEN (ЮР)............. 24,975 1,255 
SIGNAL ILLUM seh 51,878 1.247 
416 
414 
604 
206 
850 
ROCKETS: 
ROCKET 83MM (5МАМ).................... = ooo 
ROCKET 5 INCH MOTOR........ 1,336 5,279 
LIGHT ANTI ARMOR WEAPON АТ-4. 18,268 13,345 
ROCKET 83MM НЕЛА............. . . 9,326 22,566 
TRAINING AMMO: 
СТС 40MM ТР Ғ/МК19......... 4... . 601,845 7,312 
СТС 40MM PRAC М761.................. .. 62,365 105 
СТС 81MM TP ХМӨ79............... ...... 121,687 6,915 
LINE CHARGE PRAC (TRIR) ooo... 269 2,990 


РҮ 1969 
SENATE PASSED 
ory AMOUNT 

223 2,362 
84,043 17,987 
24,754 2,918 

324,670 3,014 
17.453 5,367 
3,118 3,846 
92,829 1,871 
1,608 18,471 
16,277 4,538 
246,034 12,652 
43,443 9,623 
149,124 25,687 
58,576 13,081 
19,570 4,231 
31,690 3,094 
66,637 10,660 
76,592 4,009 
24,975 1,255 
51,878 1,247 
34,543 416 
32,390 414 
24,143 604 
6,766 206 
41,060 850 
1.336 5,279 
18,268 13,345 
9,326 22,586 
601,645 7,312 
62,365 105 
121,667 8,915 
269 2,990 


FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 


{HOUSE /- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
(223) (2,362) 223 2,362 
(84,043) (17,987) 84,043 17,987 
(24,754) (2.910) 24,754 2,918 
(324,670) (3,014) 324,670 3,014 
(17,453) (5,367) 17,453 5,367 
(3,118) (3,846) 3,118 3,046 
192,829) (1,871) 92,829 1,871 
(1,608) (18,471) 1.608 18,471 
116,277) (4.538) 16,277 4.538 
(246,034) (12,652) 246,034 12,652 
(43,443) (9.823) 43,443 9,623 
(149,124) (25,687) 149,124 25.687 
(58,576) (13,081) 58,576 13,081 
(19,570) (4.231) 19,570 4.231 
(31,690) (3,094) 31,690 3,094 
(66,637) (10,660) 66,637 10,660 
(76,592) (4,009) 76,592 4,009 
124.975) (1.255) 24,975 1.255 
(51,878) (1,247) $51,878 1,247 
(34.543) (416) 34,543 416 
(32,390) (414) 32,390 414 
(24,143) (604) 24,143 604 
(6,766) (206) 6,766 206 
(41.060) 1850) 41.060 850 
(1,336) (5,279) 1,336 5.279 
(18,268) (13.345) 18,268 13.345 
(9,326) (22,586) 9,326 22,586 
(601,845) (7,312) 601,645 7,312 
(62,365) (105) 62,365 105 
(121,687) (8,915) 121,687 8,915 
(289) (2,990) 289 2.990 
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Р-1 

LINE ITEM ory 
0 
o 
O ROCKET 83MM РЯАСТІСЕ.................. 3,052 
0 СТС 5.56MM BLANK LRD (ЅАМ)............ 11,827 
0 CTG 5.56MM BLANK М200................. 50.883 
О СТС 7.62MM BLANK LINKED.........- а 182396 
О СТС 60MM TP PULL RANGE ХМӨ16.......... -- 
© СТС 120MM TP-T МӨЗІ........... Se 18,654 
0 СТС 120MM TPCSDS-T М665....... 4а» 13,820 
O ROCKET 63MM PRACTICE F/HEAA........... 1,870 
8 155MM AMMO 
o СИС SPOTTING РЖО/..................... -- 
O СИС PROP RB III 12,709 
O PROJ 155MM ADAM-L М692.............. . 7,205 
Q PROD e l i» -- 
0 PROJ 155MM ADAM-S М731................ 1,447 
0 PROJ 155MM RAAMS-L М718............... 4.718 
0 PROJ 155MM RAAMS-S М741............... 10.774 
O PROJ 155MM НЕ ICM (DP)M483............ 11,496 
o AA AON -- 
O CHARGE PROP 155MM WHITE ВАС M4A2...... 176,557 
O CHARGE PROP 155MM GREEN ВАС МЗА1...... -- 
O CHARGE PROP 155MM RED ВАС М119А2...... -- 
9 ANTI-ARMOR AMMO: 
О СТС 120MM APFSDS-T М829............... 15,524 
0 СТС 120MM HEAT N) . 29,763 
10 155MM PROJ COE. -- 
11 8 INCH AMMO 
0 PROJ НЕ М106....... акакка беча -- 
0 PROD EDE (ION) e eo eee sya ela -- 
12 FUZES: 
0 FUZE MECHANICAL TIME (MT) х= 
0 POINT DETONATING (b. -- 
О PRIMER PERCUSSION М62............. ‚... 420,789 
0 PROXIMITY M732M..... wala Қас x . 53.833 
13 AMMO MODERNIZATION............... SS — 


14 
0 


OTHER SUPPORT 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION.......... ... 


GENERAL INCREASE, AMMUNITION.......... .. 


16,947 
9,951 
2,343 


12. 


14,769 


49,998 


758 
6,486 
19,656 


РҮ 1989 
HOUSE PASSED 


Qty AMOUNT 


12,709 
1,225 


1,447 
4,718 
10,774 


11,496 


176,557 


15,524 
29,763 


420,789 
53,833 


FY 1989 


SENATE PASSED 
ory 


AMOUNT 


16,947 
9.951 
2,343 


5,905 
5,447 


6,434 
6,223 
14.210 
5,004 


12,974 


14,769 


49,998 


758 
6,486 
19,656 


РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 


(HOUSE / TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


ry AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT 
(236) (2,400) 236 2,400 
(3,052) (2,913) 3,052 2,913 
(11,827) (2,440) 11,827 2,440 
(50,683) (5.266) 50,883 5,266 
(5.336) (1,312) 5,336 1,312 
(18,654) (16,947) 18,654 16,947 
(13,820) (9,951) 13,820 9.951 
(1,870) (2,343) 1,870 2,343 
112.709) (5.905) 12.709 5,905 
11,225) (5,447) 1,225 5,447 
(1,447) (6,434) 1,447 6,434 
(4,718) (6,223) 4.718 6,223 
{10,774) (14.210) 10,774 14.210 
(11,496) (5,004) 11,496 5.004 
(176,557) (12,974) 176,557 12,974 
(15.524) {14,769) 15.524 14.769 
{29,763) (49,998) 29,763 49,998 
(420,789) (758) 420,789 758 
(53,833) (6,486) 53,833 6,486 
(19,656) da 19.656 

13,016) а 3,016 


TOTAL, АММОИІТІОМ.............. ...... 


403,587 


(403,587) 403,587 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE ry 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ary AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
WEAPONS AND COMBAT VEHICLES 
TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 
15 AAVIAL РІР.................. . -- 47,628 47,628 
16 MODIFICATION KITS (TRKD Urn)... -- --- 
17 M-1 MAIN BATTLE TANK (МҮР).............. 66 159,295 
18 M-1 MAIN BATTLE TANK (MYP) (AP-CY)...... -- 37,230 
20 BRIDGE, ARMORED VEH LAUNCHED............ -- --- 
21 Мі TANK ТЕЛІМЕН..................... 85 -- --- 
22 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (TRKD МЕН)... -- 295 
ARTILLERY AND OTHER WEAPONS 
23 POS AZIMUTH DETERM SYS (PADS)........... -- --- 
25 M198 155MM HOWITZER............. азыкы» -- --- 
26 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (ATL-CTH)... -- 735 
WEAPONS 
27 9MM HANDGUN.............. VA Po ERU CÓ +. 13,589 3,230 
28 MACHINE GUN, AUTO SAW 5.56MM.......... " 572 1,769 
29 M-16 5.56MM RIFLE 9,427 5,119 
30 XM-4 САЯВІМЕ............ 5.000 2.989 
31 MK-19 40MM MACHINE GUN....... KAET OE epee 497 4.675 
32 MORTAR, MED. EXTENDED RANCE............. -- --- 
TOTAL, WEAPONS AND COMBAT VEHICLES... . 263.165 47,028 
GUIDED MISSILES AND EQUIPMENT 
GUIDED MISSILES 
34 HAWK (МҮР)............. экеи — v 526 118,022 526 118,022 (526) (118,022) 526 -- 
35 HAWK (MYP) (AP-CY) -- 34,205 -- 34,205 (34,205) -- -- 
36 HAWK MOD..... ——————t -- 4.128 
37 STINGER (МҮР).... 3,115 173,125 3.118 173,125 (3,115) (173,125) 3,115 -- 
38 DRAGON MISSILE 5Ү5ТЕМ................... 5.258 9,748 
39 409 ГИР)... ++...» ———Á . 2,585 28,357 2,585 28,357 (2,585) (28.357) 2,585 -- 
OTHER SUPPORT 
40 MODIFICATION KITS................ KK -- 1,890 
TOTAL, GUIDED MISSILES AND FQUIPMENT.. 369,475 353,709 (353,709) 0 


COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS EQUIPMENT 


MANPACK RADIOS 
41 MANPACK RADIOS AND EQUIP........... ..... “е "> 


VEHICLE MOUNTED RADIOS AND EQUIPMENT 
42 VEHICLE MTD RADIOS & EQUIPMENT.......... -- 431 


44 
45 


52 
55 


57 


68 
69 


О AIRBORNE RADIO DIRECTION FINDER. 
0 JINTACS/JAMS... 


TELEPHONE AND TELETYPE EQUIPMENT 


UNIT LEVEL CIRCUIT SWITCH (ULCS)........ 
ULCS LIFE CYCLE SUPPORT..... ...... . 
TACT COMM CENTER EQUIP....... ...... ..... 
AN/PSG( ) DIGITAL COMM TERMINAL......... 


REPAIR AND TEST EQUIPMENT 


PP-6224/4 POWER ФУРРІХ.................. 
AUTO TEST EQUIP $Y$............. ....... 
CALIBRATION PACILITY ELECTRONIC 


AN/UPM-() TEST SET, bx ... .... 


ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIP (NONTEL)......... 


AN/GRM-114A TEST SET, RADIO............. 


OTHER COMM/ELEC EQUIPMENT 
AN/TSQ-T9(V) TACT WARFARE SIM EVAL AND A 


OTHER SUPPORT (TEL) 

TEST CALIB + MAINT $РТ.................. 
MODIFICATION KITS (ТР1)................. 
ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (TEL)........ 


COMMAND + CONTROL SYSTEMS (NON-TEL) 
POS LOCATING RPTG SYSTEM (PLRS)......... 
МІРАЗ3 (NONTEL)......................... 


TACTICAL AIR OPER MODULE (ТАОМ) 
TACTICAL RECIEVER EQUIPMENT SET......... 
AN/UYQ 4 SEMI AUTO,DIRECT AIR SUPPORT CE 


RADAR + EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 


INTELL/COMM EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 
INTELLIGENCE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT.......... 
MOBILE EW SUP SYS (MEWSS).. 


REPAIR + TEST EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 
ELECTRONIC TOME REPAIR FACILITY......... 


9ТҮ 


74,040 


10,167 
24,201 


31,613 
40.000 
65,683 

3,793 


FY 1989 
HOUSE PASSED 
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Qty 
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FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 


[HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


QTY jo AMOUNT QTY 
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Fy 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1969 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST ROUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/~ TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT r AMOUNT 
OTHER COMM/ELEC EQUIPMENT (NON-TEL) 
76 САЯРВ..................................». 12 3,603 
77 NICHT VISION EQUIPMENT......... 4...... <= 16,382 
79 ABP БОШІРИЕИТ........................... “= 34,924 
0 CP-696()/PD RADIAC INDIC COMPUTER....... == * 
OTHER SUPPORT (NON-TEL) 
BO TEST CALIB & MAINT SPT (NON-TEL}......-- -- 1,448 
81 MODIFICATION KITS (МОНТЕІ)............. * 9.920 
62 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION (NONTEL)..... -- 131 
TOTAL, COMMUNICATIONS AND ELECTRONICS 381,834 о 
SUPPORT VEHICLES 
ADMINISTRATIVE VEHICLES 
83 COMMERCIAL PASSENGER УЕНІСІР5........... 153 2.259 
84 COMMERCIAL CARGO VEHICLES..... 4...в..... -- 12.719 
TACTICAL VEHICLES 
O UTILITY МОТОКСҮСІЛ.............. ....... — — 
85 5% r TRUCK НММЫУ........ 44%-4......!... . چچ‎ pe 
88 5 TON БЕТКОРІТ........................ .. ma == 
89 LOGISTICS VEHICLE ЅҮЅТЕМ.............. m = 4,098 
90 TRAILERS, ALL ТҮРЕ5..................... == 2.364 
91 LUBE AND SERVICE UNIT 15СРМ............. 18 365 
OTHER SUPPORT 
92 MODIFICATION KITS....... ............... -- 7.194 
93 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 МПІЛЛОНМ.............. -- — 
TOTAL, SUPPORT УЕНІСІР8............... 28,999 0 


94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
101 
102 
103 


О REPRIGERATION BOX....... 
О REV OSMOSIS/WATER PUR 600 GL.... 


ENGINEER AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


ENGINEER AND EQUIPMENT 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL EQ ASSORT......... 
HEAVY RT CRANE.... 


LIGHT RT CRANE..... 

GRADER ROAD MOTORIZED ИЕ 
TRACTORS, ALL ТҮРЕ5..................... 
CONTAINER HNDLR, ROUGH TERR........... .. 
FORKLIFTS, ALL TYPES...... TM 
LAUNDRY UNIT, FIELD........ TP 
FIELD SUPPORT EQUIPMENT....... ......... 
FIELD BATH SHOWER UNIT... 

REFRIGERATION (МІТ................. 


М-33 ICE CREAM PLANT THOMPSON.... 
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тү 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIPFERENCE FY 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
109 FIELD WIRING HARNESS..... К КҮК -- — 
110 FUEL & WATER PUMP & STORAGE MODULE...... -- 2.771 
111 AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT FUEL SYSTEM.......... -- ne 
112 TACT AIRFIELD FUEL DISP SYS....... € — X 
113 TOPOGRAPHIC-SURVEY EQUIPMENT......... ы = 4.882 
0 TOPOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION EQUIP.......... -- --- 
114 МЕТ САР BRIDGE ЅҮЅТЕМ................... -- --- 
S e gal -- -- 
117 POWER EQUIPMENT ASSORTED............ wer -- 1,082 
118 MOB ELECT POWER DIST SYS (MEPDIS)....... — --- 
© CONVENTIONAL MINE LAYING SYSTEM......... -- --- 
© CLEARED LANE MARKING ЅҮЅТЕМ............. -- --- 
r, E -- 3,027 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
120 COMMAND SUPPORT ЕФПІРМЕНТ............... -- 13,041 
yaf A ANS, Lepus iba АА — 1,955 
122 GARRISON MOBILE ENGR EQUIP.............. -- 6.719 
123 TELEPHONE 6Ү5ТЕМ........................ == 2,932 
124 AUTO MAT HANDLING РОй1Р................. — 946 
125 НОМС ITEMS....... Вии — 429 
126 MATERIEL HANDLING РОШ1Р................. — 2.199 
GENERAL PROPERTY 
127 LTWT DECONTAMINAION ЅҮЅТЕМ............ © 282 3,630 
126 TRN DEVICES (AUDIO VISUAL).............- — 1,418 
129 TRN DEVICES (SIMULATORS)....... кир -- 9,467 
enn E aS a 599 14,413 
131 CONTAINER РАМТІХ........................ 13,559 14,982 
132 CHEMICAL ALARM 8ҮЗТЕМ................... 607 1,444 607 1,444 (607) (1,444) е? 
133 CHEMICAL PROTECTION EQUIPMENT.......... қ 38 204 38 204 (38) (204) * 
134 DECON APPARATUS PWR DRIVEN..... NERS -- --- 
OTHER SUPPORT 
135 MODIFICATION KITS..... E VE SS -- --- 
136 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION.............. — 3,596 


0 
TOTAL, ENGINEER AND OTHER EQUIPMENT... 148,353 1,648 (1,648) 
SPARES & REPAIR PARTS 
-- 1,062 (51,062) -- -- 
137 SPARES AND REPAIR rss. -- 51,062 5 


O REPLENISHMENT 5$РААР$................ .... ss sae 


TOTAL, SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS........ 51,062 51,062 (51.062) 0 
0 INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87..... TE -- aes 
О PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ.......... ...... .... == mae 
О UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION............ ... 


451,415 


810,006 (810,006) 451,415 
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FY 1989 FY 1989 Fy 1969 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE Fy 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE »/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM 9ТҮ AMOUNT ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT 
AIR FORCE PROCUREMENT 
AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 
COMBAT AIRCRAFT 
STRATEGIC OFFENSIVE 
TACTICAL FORCES 
3 AIR DEFENSE COMPETITION...... T — == 
0 AIR DEFENSE COMPETITION (АР-СҮ)......... -- --- 
4 Р-15 D/E............. 4...... no 42 1,468,100 
5 F-15 D/E (AP-CY)..... ....... 4..... m — 152. 300 
6 Р-16 C/D (МҮР).................. ....... 180 2,568,677 180 2,468,677 180 2,568,677 (100,000) 180 2,518,677 
7 F-16 C/D (НҰР) (АР-СҰ).................. == 584,600 584,600 — 584,600 * 584,600 
OTHER COMBAT AIRCRAFT 
A-7 PLUS о 
8 КС-10А (АТСА) (МҮР)................ .... =» === 
О АС-13ОН GUNSHIP..... К ЛЛ -- --- 
О AC-130H GUNSHIP (АР-СҮ)................. -. --- 
10 КС-1308................................. 4 208,000 4 284,000 (4) (284,000) 4 284,000 
11 MC-1308 (АР-СҰ).................... ..... -- --- 
12 АС-1300 СҮМӨНІР......................... 6 245,200 
13 AC-130U GUNSHIP (АР-СҮ) -- --- 


TOTAL, COMBAT AIR Tr... 5,226,877 3,053,277 3,437,277 (384,000) 3,387,277 


AIRLIFT AIRCRAPT 


STRATEGIC AIRLIFT 


4 900.600 4 900,600 (4) (900,600) -- 
-- 99,400 99,400 (99,400) -- 
OTHER AIRLIFT 
«ӨР, къ »ж» жиниге eee камый -- — З 
С ы, КЕКЕТҮҮ. ЖОКИ ER 5 $5,100 
TOTAL, AIRLIFT АІНСЕАРТ............... 1,065,100 1,000,000 (1,000,000) о 


TRAINER AIRCRAPT 


UPT TRAINERS 
20 Т-46А (Nr esen -- --- 
21 Т-46А (NGT) (AF-CY)...... eese] mtn -- --- 


TOTAL, TRAINER ЛІКСВАРТ............. .. --- --- o 
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ЖҰ 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1969 DIFFERENCE ry 1969 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


—— — --------- soos ----- --------- --------- --------- --....... --------- 


OTHER AIRCRAFT 


HELICOPTERS 


MISSION SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE AIRCRAFT 


STRATEGIC AIRCRAFT 


20 В-52.................................... -- 194,500 194,500 (194,500) gi 
29 F-11111 6969 9 9 9 9 . -- 8,200 8.200 (8.200) к” 
30 В-1В............... 44%44....-..... .... se 106.100 


— 21.000 
-- 20,100 
== 21,800 
— 4. 900 

LN P -- 272,400 287,400 (287,400) ш 
36 Ғ-16............... 2..... 4............ -- 109,100 
37 Ғ-111............. 4%.%4....... ж. еее... -. 169,600 
— 26. 400 

* 20. 300 20. 300 (20, 300 € 
= 13.600 

AIRLIFT AIRCRAFT 

41 С-5........ .. . 4........ ........... — 108, 300 
== 8.400 
en 1,000 
>» 2.700 
== 41,700 
-- 34,900 
-- 10,000 
-- 26,200 
-- 232,800 

-- 672,900 865,900 (865,900) 865,900 
-- 40,700 

-- 28,700 28,700 (28,700) 28,700 
$4 п-1..... 8...........». j —＋—*2-n¹m .. =< 6,100 
55 H-3 AIRCRAFT ЅҮЗТЕМ................... .. т. --- 
56 m-53 AIRCRAPT........................ E -- 32,700 
57 OTHER АТАСЋАРТ............... nm -- 101,900 
0 0У-10....... j — ** -- eee. 
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Fy 1989 FY 1969 FY 1969 FY 1969 DIFFERENCE FY 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED (HOUSE »/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM 9ТҮ AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT 9ТҮ AMOUNT 


58 
58a 
58b 
58c 
58c 


OTHER MODIFICATIONS 
CLASSIFIED PROJECTS..... ............... 


-- 133,611 


121,611 


60 
60a 


61 
62 
63 
64 
640 
64b 
64c 
644 
64е 
64: 
644 
64h 
641 
641 
65 


TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE АТАСА 2,470,611 1,526,611 (1,526,611) 894.600 
AIRCRAFT SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS 
SPARES AND REPAIR urs. se 3,293,159 3,295,559 (3,295,559) 3,295,559 
SOF AIRLIPT SPARES........ . 4..... 
В-1В REPLENISHMENT 5РАЯЕ8................... 
AC-130U SPARES............ ( —*ͤ 
MC-130H 5$РААРЗ................ .... 
С-27 8РАКЕ5.................... 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIE 


COMMON GROUND EQUIPMENT............ ..... as 234,809 
INDUSTRIAL КЕ5РОМ5ІУЕМЕ55............... st 36.500 
WAR СОМЗУМАВІЕ8......................... =. 49.400 
OTHER PRODUCTION CHARGES ”» 4,565,270 
CLASSIFIED PROGRAM.......... 
CLASSIFIED PROGRAM.......... 
CLASSIFIED PROGRAM.......... 
CLASSIFIED PROGRAM........ . 
CLASSIFIED PROGRAM.......... 
NAVSTAR GPS............ 4................. 
АМЕ.................... ....... 
CLASSIFIED PROGRAM....... ... 
ТА-1 nö 
TR-1 ASARS МОПІРІСАТІОМ................. 
COMMON ECM EQUIPMENT........ . .. * =» 266,600 
TOTAL, AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT AND 5,152,579 о 

INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҮӨ7................. — € 
PROFIT POLICY СМАМСЁЕ.................... as — 
PRIOR YEAR SAVINGS 

С-5В, РҮ 87 AND nnn... 

F-100 ENGINES, FY 87 AND PRIOR........ 

T-46A.......... ......... 


ASPJ, РҮ 87 AND РИПОВ................. 
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Fy 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1969 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
0 CLASSIFIED MODS, FY 1986 AND PRIOR.... 
° OTHER PRODUCTION CHARGES, Р-111 AVIONICS 
o UPGRADE, FY 1987 AND PRIOR.........- 
O CLASSIFIED PROCRAM, FY 1987 
O UNDISTRIBUTED ADT IWW. 
TOTAL, AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT. AIR FORCE 17,221,426 3,053,277 9,272,047 (6,218,770) 7,577,436 
© TRANSFER FROM OTHER АССООМТЅ............ --- --- — 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE........- 17,221,426 3,053,277 9,272,047 (6,218,770) 7,577,436 


————————————————————————————— A€""—n eo oi ——— n 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


BALLISTIC MISSILES 


STRATEGIC 
1 PEACEKEEPER (М-Х)....................... 21 1,359,422 
2 SMALL ІСӘМ.............................. — 121.600 


MISSILE REPLACEMENT FQUIPMENT - BALLIST 


3 MISSILE REPLACEMENT Е0-ВЛІ1,5ТІС........ -- 59,221 59.221 (59,221) 59,221 


TOTAL, BALLISTIC МІ5511Ғ5............. 1,540,243 59,221 (59.221) 59,221 


OTHER MISSILES 


STRATEGIC 
O GRAM III -- ==. 
8 AIR LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE............... — 1,186 1,186 (1,186) “- 
TACTICAL 
9 МІМ-7Ғ/М Si. -- = 
10 AIM-9L/M SIDEWINDER.......... 4.......:.: 760 48,046 760 48,046 
11 АСМ-130 POWERED GBU-15....... TT 235 92.301 
12 AGM-65D MAVERICK (МҮР).................. 1,900 250,539 1,900 250,539 (1.900) (250,539) 1,900 250,539 
13 AGM-65D MAVERICK (MYP) (АР-СҮ)...... .... “¬ 108.600 
14 AGM-88A НААМ.................. ...в-- 893 214,914 893 214,914 
se 11,000 
1,750 875,036 
== 10,900 
TARGET DRONES 
21 TARGET DRONES........................... 58 26,842 


INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


22 INDUSTRIAL ҒАСПІЛТІЕ8............... .... = 15,998 
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FY 1989 ЖҮ 1989 FY 1969 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE Fy 1969 
Р-1 BUDGET RECUEST HOUSE PAS*;ED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM этү AMOUNT ary AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
MISSILE REPLACEMENT EQUIPMENT - OTHER 
23 MISSILE REPLACEMENT EQ-OTHER............ -- 13,058 
TOTAL, OTHER MISSILES.......... 8 1,668,420 251,725 (251,725) 513,499 
MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE MISSILES 
CLASS IV 
O' CUM TV tee tne OIL TTE -- --- 
26 ММ 11/111 MODIFICATIONS....... QV GV әв -- 77,746 
27 AGM-88A ] W . RSS MITTIT -- 2.200 
28 AIR LAUNCH CRUISE МІ8811Е............... -- 11,355 11,355 (11,355) 11,355 
29 GRD LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE............... -- 17,136 17,136 (17,136) -- 
30 PEACEKEEPER (М-Х).......... OPI хэжэ -- 1,733 1,733 (1,733) жы 
31 MODIFICATIONS UNDER 82.0М............... -- 198 198 (198) 198 
TOTAL, MODIFICATION OF INSERVICE MISSI 110,368 30,422 (30,422) 11,553 
MISSILE SPARES + REPAIR PARTS 
32 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS............ Vest -- 305,331 305,331 (305,331) 305,331 
32a CLASSIFIED PROGRAM SPARES.......... 
32b AGM-130 POWERED GBU-15 SPARES.................. 
32c AGM-65D MAVERICK SPARES............ e 
324 AMRAAM SPARES..... TENT Ness 
32е AGM-88A HARM SPARES..... vsus 
326 REPLENISHMENT SPARES................. 
32g GRD LAUNCH CRUISE MISSILE SPARES....... os 
32h CLASSIFIED PROGRAM SPARES.......... 
321 PEACEKEEPER (M-X) SPARES.......... T TT. А 


33 SPACEBORNE EQUIP (COMSEC)............... -- 37,035 37,035 (37,035) -- 
34 GLOBAL POSITIONING (MYP)....... PRT Tee -- 61,217 61,217 61,217 о 61,217 
0 GLOBAL POSITIONING (MYP) (AP-CY)........ -- --- 

35 SPACE SHUTTLE OPERATIONS (MYP).......... -- 39,587 39,587 39,587 0 39,567 
36 SPACE SHUTTLE OPERATIONS (MYP) (AP-CY).. -- 44,300 44,300 (44,300) 44,300 
37 DEF METEOROLOGICAL SAT PROG (MYP)....... 2 159,113 2 159.113 2 159,113 0 0 2 159,113 
38 DEF METEOROLOGICAL SAT PROG (МҮР) (АР-СҮ -- 53,000 53,000 53,000 о 53,000 
39 DEFENSE SUPPORT PROGRAM (МҮР)........... 2 452,387 2 452,387 2 452,387 о о 2 452,387 
40 DEFENSE SUPPORT PROGRAM (МҮР) (АР-СҮ)... -- 36,400 36,400 36,400 ° 36,400 
41 DEFENSE SATELLITE СОММ SYSTEM (MYP)..... -- 21,105 21,105 21,105 0 21,105 
42 DEFENSE SATELLITE COMM SYSTEM (МҮР) (АР- -- өзе 

44 SPACE BOOSTERS (MYP)......... 8 3 150,906 3 150,906 з 150,906 0 0 3 150,906 
45 SPACE BOOSTERS (MYP) (AP-CY)....... аре -- 103,000 103,000 103,000 0 103,000 
0 SPACE DEFENSE 5ҮЗТЕМ............... VE E -- 331,542 

O SPACE DEFENSE SYSTEM (AP-CY)............ -- 33,000 

48 MEDIUM LAUNCH УЕНІСІЕ................... 4 204.100 4 204,100 4 204,100 o 0 4 204,100 
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РҮ 1989 ЖҮ 1989 ЖҰ 1969 FY 1969 DIFFERENCE ЖҮ 1969 
ек; BUDGET REQUEST ROUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
50 OTHER PROGRAMS....... ТТТ, газна жаага жаа -- --- 
И И, РРО -- --- 
52 IONDS (МҮР).......... S же -- --- зоо (зоо) => 
53 SPECIAL РАОСААМЗ........................ -- 2,753,893 3,011,693 (3,011,693) -- 
54 SPECIAL UPDATE РАОСААМЗ............. алын -- 1,744,354 1,744,354 (1,744,354) -- 
999 CLASSIFIED PROGRAMS....... ——— e -- 1,186,801 399,243 (399,243) e^ 
TOTAL, OTHER SUPPORT.......... Vel eas 7,411,740 1,280,815 6,517,740 (5,236,925) 1,325,115 
© INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҰ8?................. -- --- 
О PROFIT POLICY СНАМСЕ.................... -- --- 
О PRIOR YEAR SAVINGS 
0 MX, РҮ 1987 AND PRIOR YEARS........... 
O UNDISTRIBUTED REDUCTION............. X 
0 
TOTAL, MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE. 11,036,102 1,280,815 7,164,439 (5,883,624) 2,214,719 
TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS.... --- = == 
TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE....... es 11,036,102 1,280,815 (5,883,624) 2,214,719 


— 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


MUNITIONS AND ASSOCIATED EQUIPMENT 


90,000 22.006 90.000 22,008 (90,000) (22,008) 90,000 22,008 

72,688 5,615 72,688 5,815 172,688) (5,815) 72,688 5,815 

3,800 2,902 3,800 2.902 (3,800) (2.902) 3,800 2,902 

-e 5.523 -- 5,523 (5.523) sa 5,523 

14,932 2.208 14,932 2.206 (14,932) (2.208) 14.932 2.208 

30.000 4.645 30,000 4,645 (30,000) (4.645) 30,000 4,645 

2,658 11,971 2,658 11,971 (2,658) (11,971) 2,658 11,971 

6,009 19,247 6,009 19,247 (6,009) (19,247! 6,009 19,247 

9.732 84,403 9,732 84,403 19,732) (84,403) 9,732 84,403 

580 1,051 580 1,051 (580) (1,051) 596 1,051 

179 2,078 179 2,078 (179) (2.078) 179 2,078 

17 CART CHAFF КА-170................. ...... 1.700 3.853 1,700 3.853 (1.700) (3,853) 1.700 3,653 
19 SIGNAL MK-4 MOD 3......... "n .. 1,069 1,189 1,069 1,189 (1,069) (1,189) 1,069 1,189 
20 MXU-4A/A ENGINE 5ТАЯТЕК............ ..... 46 5,438 46 5,438 (46) 15,438) “6 5.438 
21 CART IMP 3000 PT/LBS.................. .. 1.586 3,907 1.566 3,907 (1,566) (3.907) 1,566 3,907 


22 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000....... ...... =. 15.494 -— 15,494 (15,494) =” 15,494 
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FY 1989 Fy 1989 ЖҮ 1989 РҮ 1969 DIFFERENCE ry 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED — [HOUSE »/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ary AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
BOMBS 
23 MK-82 ІМЕЗТ/В00-50...................... -- --- -— "pum w nog 
24 DURANDAL......... TOME. um m E -- --- — === = === 
25 TIMER ACTUATOR FIN FUZE..... „ 3.334 13,067 3.334 (13,067) (3.334) 13,067 3,334 
26 BSU-49 INFLATABLE RETARDER.............. 16.128 5.940 16,128 5,940 (16,128) (5.940) 16.128 5.940 
27 BSU-50 INFLATABLE RETARDER.............. 4.000 4.809 4.000 4,809 (4,000) (4,809) 4,000 4,809 
28 BOMB 2000 LB HIGH EXPLOSIVE........ зз 2,500 5.953 2.500 5,953 (2.500) (5,953) 2,500 5,953 
29 BOMB HARD TARGET 200018........ 5% 2.360 31.877 2.360 31,877 (2,360) (31,877) 2,360 31,877 
О ЮААСМ.......... АИА АИР АКАР -- --- -- --- -- --- 
31 LASER BOMB GUIDANCE КІТ..... ¿wasaqa watas -- --- -- --- “ e» 
О ac ˙» . RETI T TETTE LITE LLLI -- --- -- --- -- --- 
33 BOMB PRACTICE 25 POUND............ 1,068,208 15,697 1,068,208 15.697 -1068206 (15,697)1,068,208 15,697 
34 BOMB PRACTICE В00-36.................... 756 4,155 756 4,155 (756) (4,155) 756 4,155 
1,279 2,217 1,279 2,217 (1,279) (2.217) 1,279 2,217 
370 111,196 370 111,196 (370) (111,196) 370 --- 
11,250 14,783 11,250 14,783 (11,250) (14,793) 11,250 --- 
13,696 252.893 13,696 252,893 (13.696) (252,693) 13,696 252,893 
t 4d 89,487 p: 69.487 с 3 (89.497) ("3 -- 
-- 41 -- “ (41) -- -- 
TARGETS 
43 AERIAL TOW Tn rr... sç -- --- -- --- -- --- 
44 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000.............. -- 1,286 -- 1.266 (1.286) -- 1,286 
OTHER ITEMS 
45 FLARE, IR MJU-7B............. eta 288,000 9.325 563,400 9.325 (563,400) (9.325) 563,400 9,325 
46 PARACHUTE FLARE LUU-2 B/B...... — .. 10,000 4,082 10,000 4,082 (10,000) (4,082) 10,000 4,082 
Ut CHANEL ПА И, „а E Sexes -- --- -- --- ° — 
49 FLARE IR (В18)........... caging БАРРА 6,000 5.912 6,000 5,912 (6,000) (5.912) 6,000 5,912 
50 wo- 10 ا‎ өзезесерес 000 17,952 396,000 17,952 (396,000) (17,952) 396,000 17,952 
0 SIGNAL SMOKE AND ILLUMINATING...... РҮҮ -- --- -- --- -- --- 
55 CHAFF PACKAGE RR-141A/L...... e -- --- -- --- -- --- 
56 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS................. -- 4,166 -- 4,166 (4.166) -- 4,166 
ЭЎ MODIFICATIONS. .:, ЧУЛ сәсе -- 809 -- 809 (609) -- 809 
56 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000.............. -- 21. 005 -- 21.809 (21,809) -- 21,609 
ruzes 
59 ҒМу-139......... БАЛАР х EMO 255452. ^ 82,688 41,127 52,852 41.127 (52.852) (41.127) 52,852 41,127 
60 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000.............. - 18 -- 18 (18) -- 18 
OTHER WEAPONS 
61 М-203 GRENADE LAUNCHER......... APR PP 4 27 17 27 17 (27) (17) 27 17 
62 MACHINE CUM, 7.62MM, М-60............... -- --- -- --- -- --- 
65 9MM НАМОСОН.............. Қаланы 8 9,000 1.896 9,000 1,896 (9,000) (1,896) 9,000 1.896 
66 SHOTGUN - 12 САСЕ................... 024% -- --- -- --- -- --- 
67 NATIONAL RIFLE - М14............. ...... = === * som = =. 
68 HOST NATION SUPPORT WEAPONS........... ex -- --- -- --- -- --- 
TOTAL, MUNITIONS AND ASSOCIATED EQUIPM 842,513 842,513 (842,513) 627,006 
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FY 1989 FY 1969 ЖҮ 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE ЖҰ 1989 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
VERICULAR EQUIPMENT 
PASSENGER CARRYING VEHICLES 
296 2.199 296 2.199 (296) (2.199) 296 --- 
148 1.270 148 1,270 (148) (1,270) 148 --- 
45 1,620 45 1,620 (45) (1,820) 45 --- 
37 2.597 37 2,597 (37) (2,597) 37 --- 
31 2.681 31 2,681 (31) (2,681) 31 --- 
46 1,665 46 1,665 (46) (1.665) 4“ --- 
237 1.947 237 1,947 (23?) (1,947) 237 --- 
CARGO + UTILITY VEHICLES 
78 TRUCK, 8ТАКЕ/РІЛТҒОЯМ................... 645 9,723 645 9,723 (645) (9.723) 645 -- 
79 TRUCK, CARCO-UTILITY, 3/4T, 4Х4......... 352 4,411 352 4,411 (352) (4,411) 352 -- 
80 TRUCK, CARGO-UTILITY, 1/2Т. 4х2......... 357 3,756 357 3,756 (357) (3.756) 357 -- 
81 TRUCK, PICKUP, 1/2T, 4X2...... А. * 732 6.310 732 6,310 (732) (6,310) 732 -- 
82 TRUCK, PICKUP, СОМРАСТ.................. 510 3,042 510 3,042 (510) (3,042) 510 -- 
83 TRUCK MULTI-STOP 1 ТОМ 4Х2.............. 372 5,692 372 5,692 (372) (5.692) 372 -- 
14: 38008, ФИЙ, „ be 214 2,064 214 2.064 (214) (2.064) 214 -- 
86 TRUCK CAR8VALL................ эжик abies 427 5,431 427 5,431 (427) (5,431) 427 -- 
88 TRUCK. CARGO, 2 1/27. 5X6, M-35......... 279 15,280 279 15,280 (279) (15.280) 279 -- 
89 TRUCK CARGO 5Т M-923.M-925........ e 51 3,020 ғ 3,020 (51) (3.020) 51 -- 
STRUCK, CARGO, 4 . oe -- --- ë X e. nes 
92 HIGH MOBILITY VEHICLE (МҮР)............ 29 791 29 791 (29) (791) 29 -- 
93 TRUCK, “TRACTOR, r -- --- ы“ 25% e - 
94 TRUCK TRACTOR ST M-932 (МҮР)............ -- --- 22 РА тй = 
95 TRUCK TRACTOR, OVER 5Т........ Sese aria 95 4.700 95 4. 700 (95) (4,700) 95 -- 
112 4.536 112 4,536 (112) (4.536) 112 -- 
100 1,082 100 1,082 (100) (1,082) 100 -- 
-- 8.769 -- 8,769 (8.769) -- -- 
101 TRUCK FAINT 4Х2........................ 4 257 2,710 257 2,710 (257) (2.710) 257 2,710 
103 TRUCK, MAINT, HI-REACH............ 8 -- --- ss — a — 
19 3,403 19 3.403 (19) (3.403) 19 3,403 
73 3.034 73 3,034 (73) (3.034) 7з 3.034 
567 53,373 567 53,373 (567) (53,373) 567 53,373 
24 2,137 24 2,137 (24) (2,137) 24 2.137 
71 1,983 71 1,983 (71) (1,983) 71 1,983 
392 6,480 392 6,480 (392) (6,480) 392 6,480 
24 1,720 24 1,720 (24) (1,720) 24 1,720 
11 $,957 11 6,957 11) (6,957) 11 6.957 
108 54,452 108 54,452 (108) (54,452) 108 16,971 
0 SCAB VEHICLE КЕРЛІК............... мим -- --- = айып 2 ENR 
O M-113 ARM PERS CARRIER........ -- --- E^ — we ЖЕ 
127 MOS MARKING УЕМІСІЕ................ vA 36 2.679 36 2.679 (36) (2.679) 36 2.679 


128 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000....... 4...... -- 14,532 ‚= 14,532 (14,532) aim 14,532 
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РҮ 1989 FY 1989 ry 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE Fy 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
130 TRUCK CRASH P-15....... ......... m -- --- -- --- == ase 
131 TRUCK CRASH Р-2......................... 16 8,634 18 8.834 (18) (8,834) 18 8,834 
132 TRUCK WATER P-18 37 4,133 37 4,133 (37) (4,133) 37 4,133 
133 TRUCK, PUMPER. P 30 3,613 зо 3,613 (30) (3,613) 30 3,613 
134 TRUCK, PUMPER, P-12........ "T 26 2,557 26 2,557 (26) (2,557) 26 2.557 
137 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000...... . .. -- 2,945 -- 2,945 (2,945) == 2,945 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
136 TRUCK F/L 4000 LB GED/DED 144 INCH...... 255 5,674 255 5,674 (255) (5,674) 255 5,674 
% 3,166 94 3,166 194) (3.166) 94 3,166 
126 6,191 126 6,191 (126) (6,191) 126 6,191 
144 25K A/C І0АПЕН.......................... -- --- -- — ez 52. 
146 CONTAINER, LIFT, TRUCK......... "TTD 5 1,137 5 1,137 (5) (1,137) 5 1,137 
147 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000..... mr -- 4,519 -- 4,519 (4,519) -- 4,519 
BASE MAINTENANCE SUPPORT 
146 LOADER, 5СООР....... „6666 ..... 143 8,611 143 8,611 (143) (8,611) 143 8,611 
150 DISTRIBUTOR, WATER 1500 GALLON..... witht 36 1,924 36 1,924 (36) (1,924) 36 1,924 
151 CLEANER, КОММАҮ/5ТҠЕЕТ.................. 335 33,132 335 33,132 (335) 133,132) 335 33,132 
154 GRADER, ROAD, МОТОЮІ2ЕП................. oo --- -- --- -- --- 
155 CRANE, 7-50 ТОН......................... 18 2.975 18 2,975 (18) (2,975) 18 2,975 
156 EXCAVATOR, DED, РТ............. 4....... — --- -- --- -- --- 
157 МАТЕКСВАРТ............... 4..... -- --- -- --- -- --- 
156 SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS....... = 4,075 -- 4,075 (4,075) = 4,075 
159 КОПІРІСАТ10Ю58........................... — 1.072 -- 1,072 (1,072) == 1,072 
160 ITEMS LESS THAN 82.000,000.............. -- 8,661 -- 8,661 (8,661) so 8,661 
О GENERAL КЕРУСТІОМ............. —*'—2r ssoe -- --- -- asa oo --- 
TOTAL, VEHICULAR EQUIPMENT...........- 349,465 (349,465) 219,198 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 


169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
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ELECTRONICS AND TELECOMMUNICATIONS EQUIP 


COMM SECURITY EQUIPMENT(COMSEC) 


SPACE SYSTEMS (СОМЗЕС).................. 
TEMPEST ЕОШ1РМЕМТ....................... 
TAC SECURE \УО1СЁ................... .. m 
DCS SECURE VOICE (СОМЗЕС)............ ... 
SECURE bar. 4...........: .... 
TRI-TAC (СОМЗЕС)........................ 
SPARES AND REPAIR PARTS........ 4....... 
MODIFICATIONS (co ))) 
INTELLIGENCE PROGRAMS 

INTELLIGENCE DATA HANDLING 5Ү5.......... 
INTELLIGENCE TRAINING EQUIPMENT......... 
INTELLIGENCE COMM ЕШОІР.............. ... 
COBRA e. 
COBRA 5ҢОЕ................ ............. 
ITEMS LESS THAW 82,000,000............ 


23,599 


1,206 
9,613 
32,168 
45,295 
11,926 
14,912 
724 


12,618 
8,945 
25,061 
2,747 
3,253 
4,712 


23,599 
1,206 
9,613 

32,168 

45,295 

11,926 

14.912 

724 


12,618 
8,945 
72,861 
2,747 
3,253 
4,712 


(23,599) 
(1,206) 
(9.613) 

(32,168) 

(45,295) 

(11,926) 

(14,912) 

(724) 


(12,618) 
(8,945) 
(72,861) 
(2,747) 
(3,253) 
(4,712) 
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ЖҮ 1969 FY 1989 FY 1969 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1969 
Р-1 BUDGET REQUEST ROUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT оту AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
ELECTRONICS PROGRAMS 
175 ТАСАМ........... 95659 ũd 00606 — — — = a vl 
176 TRAFFIC СОКТКОЦ/1АМОІМС................. =» 15,927 — 15.927 (15,927) os 15,927 
177 TACTICAL AIR CONTROL SYS IMPROVE. -- 124,526 -- 124,526 (124,526) -- 124,526 
178 WEATHER OBSERV/PORCAST........... - 72.663 -- 72,663 (72,663) -- 72,663 
179 DEFENSE SUPPORT PROGRAM......... Ss ct -- ` 5,906 -- 5,906 (5,906) -- 5,906 
180 OTH-B N ꝶ .. ..... -- 214,738 -- -- 
182 SAC COMMAND AND СОМТКОІ............ ..... -- 2,410 -- 2.410 (2.410) -- 2.40 
183 LAUNCH CONTROL CENTER COMMUNICATIONS.... -- 8,729 -- 8,729 (8.729) oe 8.729 
164 CHEYENNE MOUNTAIN COMPLEX (А$АТ)........ -- 28,975 -- -- 
185 PAVE PAWS/SLBM WARNING SYSTEMS.......... -- 755 -- 755 (755) -— 4 
186 BMEWS MODERNIZATION........... .....в-ш . -- 1,621 — 1.621 (1,621) -- -- 
187 SPACETRACK......... 0000000250 4...» ..... — == -- --- -- -- 
108 NAVSTAR GPS.......... e EN ° -- 19,574 -- 19,574 (19,574) -- 19,574 
189 USAPE COMMAND/CONTROL SYSTEM......... ... -- 2,872 -- 2,872 (2,872) -- 2,872 
190 PACAF СОММАМО/СОКТЮОІ................ ... -- 3,964 -- 3,964 (3,964) -- 3,964 
191 DEFENSE METEOROLOGICAL SAT PROG....... - -- 20,773 -- on 
192 ВИФСЕ..6.-%.....»-.-.....-.-........ ... = 3,672 -- -- 
193 CARIBBEAN BASIN RADAR МЕТМОЯК........... = 26.763 -- -- 
194 MARS/USAF-FAA RADAR ОРСААрЕ........... .. -- 21,741 < 21,741 (21,741) -- 21,741 
195 TAC SIGINT бОРРОВТ...................... -- 25,373 -- 25,373 (25,373) -- -- 
196 AEROSTAT RADARS...... TT ........ -- --- -- --- -- -- 
197 DIST ERLY WARNING RDR/NORTH WARNING..... -- 187,873 -- -- 
198 TACTICAL GROUND INTERCEPT FACILITY...... -- 3,366 -- 3,366 (3,366) -- ә» 
199 TR-1 GROUND STATIONS............ 4....... =. coo -- --- -- -- 
200 AIR BASE OPERABILITY.. 4....гы».швьҡ» -- 5,478 -- 5,478 (5,478) -- 5,478 
201 CHDR'S TACTICAL TERMINALS(CTT)/TEREC.... -- 4,219 oo 4,219 (4,219) -- 4,219 
202 IMAGERY ТААМ3.................. ........ . — 2.036 -- -- 
203 WUDET DETECTION SYSTEM (М05)............ -- 12,725 -- 12,725 (12,725) -- -- 
204 TACTICAL WARNING SYSTEMS SUPPORT........ -- 2.969 -- 2,969 (2,969) -- + 
205 NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE СЗ............... -- --- -- --- -- -- 
SPECIAL COMM-ELECTRONICS PROJECTS 

206 AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING EQUIP..... ... -- 121,271 -- -- 
207 МЫМСС8/М15 АОРЕ......................... -- 34,810 مه‎ 34.810 (34,810) -- -- 
208 MAC COMMAND AND CONTROL SUPPORT......... -- 48,140 =» 48,140 (48.140) -- 48,140 
209 GUN COMMUNICATIONS... Lesen nnn nn -- 2.610 -- 2,610 12.610) -- = 
210 AIR FORCE PHYSICAL SECURITY SYSTEM..... > -- 20,634 -- 20,634 (20,634) -- 20,634 
211 WEAPONS STORAGE/SECURITY...... 4... =. 46,047 -- 46,047 (46,047) -- -- 
212 RANGE ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5...................... тə 179,852 -- -- 
213 RADAR BOMB 5СОЯЕЯ....................... -- --- — m. = — 

О РІ48.................................... -- --- -- — oo --- 
214 C3 СООММТЕКМЕА5ІЖЕВ...................... -- 7.287 -- 7,207 (7.287) -- 7,287 
215 JOINT SURVEILLANCE SYSTEM........ TN -- 867 == E (867) — в 
216 SPACE SHUTTLE....... —— 2 sesoses -- 203 -- 203 (203) -- 203 
217 BASE LEVEL DATA AUTO PROGRAM............ -- 18,836 -- 18,636 (18,836) -- 18,636 
218 SATELLITE CONTROL ҒАСПЫЛТҰ.............. -- 74.951 -- i 
ern TIT PT OTT TET -- 10,266 -- 10,286 (10,286) ze 10.286 
220 CONSOLIDATED SPACE OPS CENTER........... -- 1,972 -- 1,972 (1,972) -- 1,972 
221 СМО CENTER PROCESSING/DISPLAY SYS....... -- 23.553 -- -- 
222 HAMMER АСЕ... = 1,361 -- 1,381 (1,381) -- 1.381 
223 SAMTO TEST RANGES I6M...... ... -- 37,352 -- 37,352 (37,352) = 37,352 
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ЖҮ 1989 ЖҰ 1989 Fy 1969 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE ry 1969 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE +/- TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
AIR FORCE COMMUNICATIONS 
225 PROGRAM 690AJ............ E m э» 1,704 = 1,704 (1,704) бе 1,704 
226 INPORMATION TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS........ = 25.120 -- 25.120 (25,120) -- 25.120 
227 TELEPHONE ЕХСНАКСЕ...................... -- 37,977 -- 37,977 (37,977) -- 37.977 
228 JOINT TACTICAL COMM РКОСКАМ........... .. -- 222,137 -- 222,137 (222,137) -- 222,137 
229 USREDCOM....... 4...... vetet * .. -- 11,113 -- 11,113 (11,113) -- 11,113 
230 ОЅСЕНТСОМ..... — — ТТТ E -- 10 -- 10 (10) <= 10 
231 AUTOMATED TELECOMMUNICATIONS PRG........ -- 30,263 — 30,263 (30,263) oe 30,263 
232 CINC MOBILE COMMAND CENTER......... .... -- 39,862 -” 39,862 (39,862) -. 39,862 
233 МІ15ТАЯ................. PP ... -- 45,438 -- 45,438 (45,438) sow ыы 
235 SATELLITE TERMINALS........ ä —— r.. ... -. 32,755 -- 32,755 (32,755) ЖЕ ж 
DCA PROGRAMS 
236 WIDEBAND SYSTEMS UPGRADE............... ә» 52,318 -- 52,318 (52,318) -* 52,318 
237 MINIMUM ESSENTIAL EMER COMM МЕТ...... ... -- 40,957 oe 40,957 (40,957) w v. 
238 DCS SECURE VOICE EQUIPMENT...... 4...... тж 3,762 -- 3,762 (3,762) -- 3,762 
ORGANIZATION AND BASE 
239 TACTICAL C-E ЕОЈІРМЕМТ................. . wg 64,886 -- 64,086 (64,886) -- 64,886 
240 PRODUCTIVITY INV ТЕІЕСОМ................ -- --- -- oon -- --- 
241 RADIO ЕОПІРМЕНТ...................... б> -- 30,382 -- 30.382 (30,3821 -- 30,382 
242 PRODUCTIVITY ENH TELECOMM............... -- --- -- one -- --- 
aan ĩ⅛ ˖²¹uà˙˙ ? X -- 1,920 -- 1,920 (1.920) -- 1,920 
244 TV EQUIPMENT (АРАТУ).......... ...... .... == 4.628 -- 4.628 (4.628) -- 4,628 
245 CCTV/AUDIOVISUAL EQUIPMENT.............. — 4.944 -- 4,944 (4.944) -- 4.944 
246 E + 1 REQUIREMENTS...... ES CREAR TTT Аа -- 1.761 -- 1.761 (1,761) -- 1,761 
247 SPARES AND КЕРЛІК РАЯТ5....... ...... .... = 331,861 -- 331,861 (331,861) -- 268,684 
248 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000.............. > 10,828 -- 10,828 (10,828) -- 10,828 
MODIFICATIONS 
249 COMM-ELECTRONICS CLASS IV......... 4..... =. 25,098 -- 25,098 (25,098) -- 25,098 
251 TACTICAL EQUIPMENT..... —€——— M — 32.141 -- 32.141 (32,141) -- 32,141 
252 ANTIJAM МОІСЕ................ “Кау -- 10,277 -- 10,277 (10,277) — 10,277 


TOTAL, ELECTRONICS AND TELECOMMUNICATI 


OTHER BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT EQUIP 


253 BASE/ALC CALIBRATION PACKAGE..... ....... = 56,333 — 56,333 (56.333) = 56,333 
254 NEWARK АРЗ CALIBRATION РАСКАСЕ...... .... -- 2,939 -- 2,939 (2,939) = 2,939 
255 TEST EQUIPMENT-GEN PURP..... -- 5,778 = 5,778 (5,778) — 5,776 
256 ITEMS LESS THAN $2,000,000.............. — 35,461 ° 35,461 (35,461) == 35,461 
PERSONAL ЗАРЕТҮ AND RESCUE EQUIP 

258 AUTOMATIC LIFE PERSERVER........... ..... = --- -- --- -- --- 
259 NIGHT VISION С0661ғ8.................... 1,510 11,331 1,510 11,331 (1,510) (11,331) 1,510 11,331 
260 BREATHING APPARATUS TWO HOUR............ 2.720 4.388 2.720 4.388 (2,720) (4.388) 2.720 4.388 
261 CHEMICAL/BIOLOGICAL DEF PROG.......... — 211.915 -- 
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ry 1989 РҮ 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFÉRENCE FY 1989 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED (HOUSE / TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITEM ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT gr AMOUNT QTY AMOUNT or AMOUNT 
262 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000........... ... — 4,970 -- 4,970 (4,970) =a 4,970 


DEPOT PLANT + MATERIALS RANDLING EQ 


263 BASE MECHANIZATION ЕОЦІРМЕНТ............ -- 37,039 oo 37,039 (37,039) -- 37,039 
264 AIR TERMINAL MECHANIZATION EQUIP........ -- 4,064 -- 4,064 (4,064) -- 4,064 
265 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000.............. — 7,814 -- 7,814 (7,814) = 7.814 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


266 GENERATORS-MOBILE ELECTRIC..........-+ .. — 27.593 — 27.593 (27,593! — 27,593 
267 FLOOD 11СНТ8.................... T 950 11.938 950 11,938 (950) (11,938) 950 11,938 
268 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000............ .. — 7. 197 -- 7,197 (7.197) == 7.197 


BASE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


269 BASE PROCURED ЕООІРМЕНТ................. -- 22,178 -- 22,178 (22.178) -- 22,178 
270 MEDICAL/DENTAL ЕООІРМЕНТ........... ..... -- 150,199 -- 150,199 (150,199) -- 150,199 
271 AIR BASE OPERABILITY.................... -- 43.586 — 43,586 (43,586) -- 43,586 

О COB ESSENTIAL РАСІІІТІЕЅ,............... -- --- -- --- -- --- 
274 PALLET, AIR CARGO, 108)X88)....... 4.... 2,000 2.125 2,000 2,125 12,000) (2.125) 2,000 2,125 
275 NET ASSEMBLY, 108)Х88}.................. -- --- -- — -- --- 
278 BLADDERS FPURL........................... 200 2,638 200 2,638 (200) (2,638) 200 2,638 
279 TACTICAL 5НЕІТЕЕ........................ -- one -- --- -- === 
280 PHOTOGRAPHIC ЕООІРМЕМТ...,.............. we 3.688 -- 3,088 ң (3,668) = 3,668 
281 PRODUCTIVITY ЕМНАМСЕМЕНТ.............. .. e 11,020 -- 11.020 (11,020) w 11.020 
262 PRODUCTIVITY INVESTMENTS....... T => 6,925 * 8,925 (8,925) -. 8,925 

О ANTI-TERRORISM ЕООІР.................... -- --- -- --- -- --- 
283 MOBILITY ЕСОІРМЕНТ...................... se 61,268 — 61,268 (61,268) -- 61,268 
284 WARTIME HOST NATION SUPPORT...... ...... -- 4.522 — 4.522 (4.522) — 4.522 
265 SPARES AND REPAIR РАЮТ9........... ..... < 14.647 -- 14,647 (14,647) -- 14,647 


266 ITEMS LESS THAN 82,000,000..... ETUR y: -- 16,331 -- 16,331 (16,331) -- 16,331 
SPECIAL SUPPORT PROJECTS 
287 INTELLIGENCE PRODUCTION ACTIVITY........ -- 32,493 -- -- 
288 SCIENTIFIC/TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE....... -- 9,069 -- 9,069 (9.069) — = 
289 TECH SURV COUNTERMEASURES o.. -- 954 -- 954 (954) -- == 
290 DEFENSE DISSEMINATION SYSTEM............ -- 6,516 -- 6,516 (6,516) -- = 
291 AF TECHNICAL APPLICATION CENTER......... -- --- 21,400 (21,400) “9 
292 PHOTO PROC/INTERPRET SYS -- 257 -- 257 (257) == = 
293 SELECTED ACTIVITIES -- 4.940.526 4,633,126 (4,633,126) == 
294 SPECIAL UPDATE РКОСВАМ.................. -- 135,968 -- 155,968 (135,968) 2 ыз» 
295 SPECIAL APPLICATION PROGRAM........ ess -- 4.415 -- 4,415 (4,415) -- 4.415 
296 INDUSTRIAL РКЕРАКЕЙМЕ85................. -- 5,198 -- 5,198 (5.198) — 5,198 
297 MISC EQUIPMENT........... Nene epe ties -- 8,358 -- 8,358 (8.358) э» 6,358 
298 MODIFICATIONS................ PPP -- 5,596 -- 5,596 (5.596) -- 5,596 
TOTAL, OTHER BASE MAINTENANCE AND SUPP 5,919,437 (5,389,029) 581,739 
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FY 1969 Fy 1989 ry 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE rv 1989 


P-1 BUDGET REQUEST HOUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED [HOUSE «/- TO SENATE] CONFERENCE 
LINE 1ТЕН 9ТҮ AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT Qty AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory 


-------------------- —— ————— --------- -------.- ---.--.... ......... --------- --«------- --------- - 


0 INFLATION SAVINGS, FY87..... €—— -- — = кеж < 
О PROFIT POLICY CHANGE................ M == —— Жа — — ae. 
0 TRANSFER FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS............ --- — 

О PRIOR YEAR SAVINGS 

о MM, FY87............. O 

0 BDU-50 PRACTICE BOMB, FY87............ 

0 UNDISTRIBUTED ВЕРИСТІОМ.................... 


TOTAL, OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE... 9,820,236 8,453,171 (8,453,171) 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE......... 9,820,236 6,453,171 (8,453,171) 


——— ————— 


PROCUREMENT, DEFENSE AGENCIES 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, OSD 
1 MOTOR МЕНІСІЕ8................... 4.4........ * mm е? 5 
1a REMOTELY PILOTED VEHICLES (ЮРУ8)........... ... 
1b АТВ СОМРЕТІТІОМ........... ......... 4....:..:.: 


2 MAJOR EQUIPMENT, 050/МН5............. "m = 124,120 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, NSA 
r E 1 t 2 1 7 


5 OTHER CAPITAL ЕОУІРМЕНТ...................... -- 2,673 == 2,673 (2,673) 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DCA 
6 МЫМССЗ ADP SYSTEMS................ ТОГЕ ә» 20,619 = 20,619 (20.619) 
8 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION...... wert ж, — 30,506 e 30,506 (30,506) 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DIA 
9 INTELLIGENCE AND COMMUNICATIONS..... ‚өөө өзгө t 3 15 | tr} 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DLA 

10 MATERIALS HANDLING f; rr -- 7,091 x 7,091 (7,091) 
11 VERICUER creed issa eee dees жэ -- 1,680 =a 1,680 (1.680) 
12 MECHANIZED MATERIALS HANDLING SYS........ — -- 14,944 -- 14.944 (14,944) 
13 ADP EQUIPMENT....... ———————" -- 66,240 -- 66,240 (66,240) 
14 TELECOMMUNICATIONS ЕОУІРМЕМТ................. -- 21,888 -- 21.088 (21,688) 
15 OTHER MAJOR EQUIPMENT...... T—Ó ere ee - -- 5,403 - 5,403 (5,403) 
16 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION.......... 8 -- 2,384 — 2.384 (2,364) 
С AUTOMATED MARKING/READING SYSTEM(LOGMARS).... -- --- -- — 


19 VEHICLES........ ‚—ͤ—ͤ— жжтж жж жж ·˙r˙* — 185 — 105 (185) 
20 OTHER CAPITAL ЕСОІРМЕНТ................. ..... -- 73,063 

О 2 COLOR OFFSET PRINTING РКРЅЅ................ -- --- -- --- 

О DIRECT PRINTING З8Ү5ТЕМ....................... -- --- -- --- 

О RASTER SCAN EDIT ЅТАТІОМ............... ..... -- sse -- --- 


2,742,725 


2,742,725 
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LINE ІТЕМ 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DIS 
21 УЕШІСІЗЗ..,................................... 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, 95/95 
43 ITEMS LESS THAN 82 MILLION.............. ..... 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DCAA 
24 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 тїїлїоМ................... 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT, DRSP 
25 ITEMS LESS THAN 82 мїїллонм................... 
25a AIRBORNE RECONNAISSANCE SUPPORT PROG (АЖ5?).. 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT. DIC 
26 ITEMS LESS THAN $2 MILLION......... s......... 
999 CLASSIFIED PROCRAMS.......................... 
0 INFLATION SAVINGS, ҒҮ87...................... 
О PROFIT POLICY СИАМСЕ......................... 


9ТҮ 


11,624 


530.661 


953 
591,911 


1,511,051 


3.041 
324 


956 


11,624 


953 
673,111 


063,622 


November 17, 1987 


FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 
[ROUSE / TO SENATE] CONFERENCE ACREEMENT 
orr AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 


(3.041) 
(324) 


(956! 


(11.624) 


(953) 
(673,111) 


— ———— — —— ا 


(863,622) ° 


TOTAL FUNDING AVAILABLE.............. 


1.511.051 


—— m I —ä 2 2 2 2 2 * n )"mw"Ü""n"À €" e""e——— Á"À nr ens 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT, DEFENSE 


RESERVE, WAVY 
72 MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT............. 44444... 
О CSAR НЕІЛСОРТЕЯ5.............. 44%4.......... 
О AIRBORNE MINE COUNTERMEASURES. ............... 


О KC-130 T МІКСЕАРТ................ (J ——* 2 


КЕЗЕКУЕ,АҒ 
4 MISCELLANEOUS ЕООІРМЕНТ...................... 
О С-130И ЛІКСЕАРТ..................... 44...... 
0 ECM EQUIPMENT (ТАС AIRCRAFT)......... TM 
О ЕСМ EQUIPMENT (RESCUE А1АСВАРТ)............... 


NATIONAL GUARD EQUIPMENT 
5 MISCELLANEOUS ЕООІРМЕНТ....................... 
0 №113 АРС................... n 
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ꝗꝙꝗ)D.. AAT tl OM we ууу құла метен e EUR 
P-1 BUDGET REQUEST ROUSE PASSED SENATE PASSED (HOUSE / TO SENATE) CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 
LINE ITN qtr AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT ory AMOUNT 
GUARD. AF 
6 MISCELLANEOUS ЕОСІРМЕНТ...................... sa oo 
О С-13ОН АЛІКСЕАРТ.............................. << — 
0 MH-60C HELICOPTERS AND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT..... Су oe 
TOTAL, NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT — 0 o ° 
CHEN ACENTS AND MUWITIONS DESTRUCTION, DEF 
О OPERATION AND МАТКТҰМАМСЕ.................... -- 88,200 
1 RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT..................... =. 700 
2 РКОСІЖЕМЕНТ.................................. — 123,000 
3 MILITARY СОМЗТАОСТ1ОМ........................ — — 
TOTAL, CHEM ACENTS AND MUNITIONS DESTRUCTIO 211,900 0 ° 


———— — ————————— — — 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Milestone authorizations for procurement 
(sec. 106) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 131) that would establish mile- 
stone authorizations for five major acquisi- 
tion systems: the Army’s Mobile Subscriber 
Equipment system and the Tactical Missile 
System; the Navy’s Trident II Missile and 
T-45 aircraft system; and the Air 
Force’s Medium Launch Vehicle program. 
In each instance where appropriate, author- 
ization would be provided to complete devel- 
opment. Procurement authorization would 
be provided for up to five years. 

Шы: House bill contained no similar provi- 
оп. 

The conferees agreed to designate the 
following systems for milestone authoriza- 
tion: 


Service System 
"— 1 — 


1-45 Aircraft Ti System. 
Trident Il (0-5) Missile Program. 


Multiyear provisions for the Army (sec. 
108(aJ) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
101(b) that would provide the authority for 
the Secretary of the Army to enter into 
multiyear contracts for the High Mobility 
Multipurpose Wheeled Vehicle (HMMWV) 
and the AN/ALQ-136 jammer only if the 
multiyear contract provides not less than 12 
percent savings as compared to the same 
program executed with annual contracts. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 132(a)) that would provide the au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Army to 
enter into multiyear contracts for the High 


Mobility Multipurpose Wheeled Vehicle, 
the TOW 2 missile, and the AN/ALQ-136 
jammer. The Senate amendment would also 
restrict this authority unless such a con- 
куе provides not less than 12 percent sav- 

The conferees agreed to provide the au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Army to 
enter into multiyear contracts for the fol- 
lowing: the High Mobility Multipurpose 
Wheeled Vehicle; the TOW 2 missile; and 
the AN/ALQ-136 jammer. This authority 
would be provided only if such a contract 
provides not less than 12 percent savings as 
compared to the same program executed 
with annual contracts. 

The House recedes. 


Extension of authority provided secretary of 
defense in connection with the NATO 
AWACS program (sec. 109) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
107) that would extend to fiscal year 1988 
the provisions of section 103(a) of the fiscal 
year 1982 Defense Authorization Act 
(Public Law 97-86) to provide certain waiver 
authority in carrying out Multilateral 
Memoranda of Understanding between the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) Ministers of Defense on the NATO 
E-3A early warning aircraft cooperative pro- 
gram. The Senate amendment contained a 
similar provision (sec. 106) that would pro- 
vide permanent extension of such authority. 

The Senate recedes. 


Stinger multiyear procurement (sec. 111(b)) 


The fiscal year 1987 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (Public Law 99-661) contained a 
provision (sec. 107(e)) prohibiting the Army 
from entering into a multiyear contract to 
procure Stinger air defense missiles until 
the Secretary of the Army had solicited pro- 
posals for competitive procurement of 
Stinger missiles and found the multiyear 
contract approach to result in lower overall 


costs. The Army has requested permission 
to proceed with a three-year multiyear con- 
tract for Stinger missiles and intends to 
open the program to competition starting in 
fiscal year 1990. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 121(b)) that would repeal section 
107(e) of the fiscal year 1987 Defense Au- 
thorization Act because the Army’s acquisi- 
tion approach achieved the advantages 
sought in the original provision for both 
multiyear contracting and competitive pro- 
curement. The House bill contained no simi- 
lar provision. 

The conferees agreed to repeal section 
107(e) of the fiscal year 1987 Defense Au- 
thorization Act. The House recedes. 


Land-based tankers (sec. 112(c)) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 122(b)) that would prohibit pro- 
curement of land-based tanker aircraft for 
the Navy unless the Secretary of Defense 
certifies to Congress that the Department 
of the Air Force and the Department of the 
Navy will not enter into à memorandum of 
agreement regarding Air Force support of 
Navy land-based tanker requirements. 
ax" House bill contained no similar provi- 

on. 

The conferees agreed to include & provi- 
sion (sec. 112) that would prohibit land- 
based tanker aircraft for the Navy unless 
the Secretary of Defense certifies that the 
Air Force cannot support the land-based 
tanker requirements of the Navy. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
On-board oxygen systems 

(OBOGS) (sec. 112(d)) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
110) that would restrict authorization for 
procurement of the A-6F, F-14D and FA-18 
aircraft to those fitted with an on-board 
oxygen generating system. 
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The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to include a provi- 
sion (sec. 112) that would limit procurement 
of F-14D and FA-18 aircraft to those config- 
ured to incorporate an on-board oxygen gen- 
erating system. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment, 


Lease or charter of new tankers (sec. 112(e)) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 122(c)) that would authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to enter into long- 
term leases and charters for militarily 
useful tanker vessels constructed in the 
United States, subject to section 2401 of 
title 10, United States Code. The provision 
would neither modify nor satisfy the re- 
quirements set forth in existing law relating 
to entry into contracts for long-term leases 
and charters of naval vessels. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees believe that, for the pur- 
poses of this provision, the term construct- 
ed in the United States" should be con- 
strued to mean that— 

(1) all major components of the hull and 
superstructure of the vessel are fabricated 
in the United States; 

(2) the vessel is assembled entirely in the 
United States; and 

(3) at least 50 percent of the total cost of 
all major items of machinery (including pro- 
pulsion) and components which are not an 
integral part of the hull or superstructure 
of the vessel is of United States origin. 


T-46 trainer aircraft (sec. 113(a)) 


The House bill contained а provision (sec. 
110(a)) that would authorize the transfer of 
prior year funds in the amount of $300.0 
million for naval aviation programs that 
were previously available for the now termi- 
nated T-46A trainer aircraft program. The 
Senate amendment contained no similar 
provision. 

The conferees agreed to authorize the 
transfer of $300 million in prior year funds 
for naval aviation programs that were previ- 
ously available for the terminated T-46A 
trainer aircraft program. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 123) that would release the Air 
Force from having to comply with any stat- 
шогу requirements to conduct а competi- 
tion for trainer aircraft. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to include a provi- 
sion (sec. 113(a)(4)) that prohibits the obli- 
gation of fiscal year 1986 and 1987 funds for 
&dditional T-46 trainer aircraft beyond 
those contracted for on the date of enact- 
ment of the fiscal year 1988 National De- 
fense Authorization Act or in connection 
with a competition for trainer aircraft. 


Transfer of Other Procurement, Air Force, 
prior year funds to Navy Other Procure- 
ment (sec. 113(b)) 

The House bill contained & provision (sec. 
110(b) that would authorize transfer of 
prior year funds in the amount of $8.0 mil- 
lion for Navy munitions that were previous- 
ly available for the Air Force BDU-50 prac- 
tice bombs. The funds authorized to be 
transferred to the Navy would be for the 
procurement of the BDU-45 practice bomb. 
The Senate amendment contained no simi- 
lar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 
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Reauthorization of fiscal year 1985 research, 
development and engineering funds, Air 
Force, for procurement of the PAVE 
Tiger system (sec. 113(c)) 

The House bill contained & provision (sec. 
110(c)) that would authorize the transfer 
&nd use of fiscal year 1985 research, devel- 
opment and engineering funds, Air Force, in 
the amount of $95.8 million for the procure- 
ment of the PAVE Tiger system. The 
Senate amendment contained no similar 
provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $95.8 million for the PAVE Tiger system. 
The conferees recommend authorization of 
$45.8 million for the PAVE Tiger system at 
the contingent level. 

Limitation on obligation of funds for cer- 
tain transport aircraft without ground 
collision avoidance systems (sec. 113(d)) 


The House bill contained а provision (sec. 
110(e)) that would require the incorporation 
of the ground collision avoidance system in 
transport aircraft procured or modified with 
fiscal year 1988 funds. The Senate amend- 
ment contained no similar provision. 

Certain aircraft would be excluded from 
the requirements of section 113(d). Specifi- 
cally, aircraft for special operations forces, 
aircraft that are equipped with comparable 
or superior collision avoidance capabilities, 
or aircraft currently undergoing modifica- 
tions where interruption of schedule would 
result in either increased costs or produc- 
tion breaks would be excluded. 

The conferees direct the Secretary of the 
Air Force to submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives a plan to comply with the 
requirements in section 113(d) The plan 
pU be submitted no later than February 
1, 1988. 

Cost, performance and management initia- 
tive for the Advanced Technology 
Bomber (sec. 121) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
114) that would direct the Secretary of De- 
fense acting through the Under Secretary 
of Defense (Acquisition) to establish ongo- 
ing competition within the Advanced Tech- 
nology Bomber (ATB) program, require re- 
ports on the expected capabilities of the Ad- 
vanced Technology Bomber at its initial 
operational capability and annual develop- 
mental and operational testing, establish se- 
lected acquisition reports, and other pur- 
poses. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would establish а cost, performance 
and management initiative for the Ad- 
vanced Technology Bomber program. The 
conferees carefully reviewed the House ini- 
tiative focusing on a competition initiative 
to maintain cost and management discipline 
within the ATB program. Additionally, the 
conferees had the opportunity to review 
data on the competition initiative prepared 
by the office of the Under Secretary of De- 
fense (Acquisition). On the basis of that 
review, the conferees strongly agreed that 
an initiative directed toward maintaining 
cost, performance and management disci- 
pline within the ATB program was justified. 
In developing the cost, performance and 
management initiative, the USD(A) is di- 
rected to establish а program management 
plan for evaluating and supporting program 
production decisions. The program manage- 
ment plan should be linked to progress in 
meeting specified program milestones, in- 
cluding testing. In addition to the program 
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management plan, the USD(A) is directed to 
stimulate greater interaction between the 
program prine contractor and major subcon- 
tractors on management and system per- 
formance issues. The conferees are con- 
cerned that the capability and talent of the 
major subcontractors are not being fully 
utilized on critical development and produc- 
tion issues. The initiative further requires 
the USD(A) to establish a senior manage- 
ment review group, utilize ongoing competi- 
tion, prepare a statement on the expected 
capability of the ATB at its IOC, and re- 
quire selected acquisition reports for the 
program. The conferees further agree that 
up to $10,000,000 in funds available in fiscal 
year 1988 for Air Force aircraft procure- 
ment are to be made available to the 
USD(A) to implement the cost, performance 
and management initiative. No later than 
April 1, 1988, the Secretary of Defense, in 
conjunction with the USD(A) shall submit a 
report on the cost, performance and man- 
agement initiative to the appropriate de- 
fense committees. No funds may be obligat- 
ed for the ATB program after October 1, 
1988 unless the cost, performance and man- 
agement initiative is implemented. 


Report on condition of certain C-130 air- 
craft (sec. 122) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
111) that would authorize the Secretary of 
the Air Force to (1) inspect the eight C- 
130E aircraft stored since 1974 at Air Force 
Plant No. 6 in Marietta, Georgia, in order to 
determine the current conditions and the 
work required to return such aircraft to op- 
erating status and (2) report his findings, in- 
cluding cost estimates, to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives within 60 days after en- 
actment of the fiscal year 1988 Defense Au- 
thorization Act. The Senate contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Procurement of automatic injectors for 
chemical weapons antidote (sec. 124) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
115) that would restrict the procurement of 
automatic injectors for chemical weapons 
antidote to domestic sources unless the Sec- 
retary of Defense determines that procure- 
ment from additional sources is critical to 
U.S. national security. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would clarify that the Secretary of De- 
fense, through the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition, determines the critical 
nature of the second source requirement 
and would eliminate the requirement that a 
company must have executed a Department 
о Defense Form 1519 to be eligible as a sup- 
plier. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Prohibition of funding for the mechanical 
diverters program 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
103(b)) that would prohibit the Air Force 
from obligating funds in the amount of $9.8 
million of other procurement funds, Air 
Ғогсе, for the procurement of mechanical 
diverters, a conventional weapons storage 
program, The Senate amendment contained 
no similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to not include such 
а provision in the conference agreement. 
However, the conferees agreed that fiscal 
year 1988 funding for the mechanical di- 
verters program is not required. The tables 
detailing the Air Force other procurement 
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accounts have been adjusted to reflect this 
action. 


Lightweight Tacfire/Advanced Field Artil- 
lery Tactical Data System (AFATDS) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 121(e)) that would prohibit obliga- 
tion of funds for the acquisition of the 
Lightweight TACFIRE field artillery 
system. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. 

The Senate recedes. ' 

The conferees affirm their support for the 
Army’s current approach for providing fire 
support automation that meets the Army’s 
requirements for both light and heavy 
forces. The conferees understand that the 
Army’s current approach is to proceed with 
the Advanced Field Artillery Tactical Data 
System (AFATDS) as the only system that 
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can meet current automation requirements 
with the growth potential to accommodate 
future fire support systems. Furthermore, 
the AFATDS is part of the Army Command 
and Control System (ACCS) which will fully 
automate the battlefield command and con- 
trol functions on an integrated basis. The 
conferees support the Army’s AFATDS and 
ACCS programs which will use a common 
hardware and software combination with a 
controlled, DoD standard, programming lan- 
guage (Ada) as a way to reduce dependence 
on costly, dedicated computer and software 


solutions. 
TITLE II—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 
TEST AND EVALUATION (RDT&E) 
GENERAL 


The Administration requested a total au- 
thorization of $43,718.937 milion for fiscal 
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year 1988 and $44,202.684 million for fical 
year 1989 Research, Development, Test and 
Evaluation (RDT&E) appropriations. The 
conferees agreed on a total authorization of 
$40,511.225 million for fiscal year 1988 and 
$11,284.953 million for fiscal year 1989 
RDT&E program, a reduction of $3,207.712 
million in fiscal year 1988 and $32,917.731 
million in fiscal year 1989 from the Adminis- 
tration’s request. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $38,283.226 million at the contin- 
gent level. 

The folllowing tables summarize the con- 
ference actions: 
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CONFERENCE SUMMARY -- FISCAL YEAR 1968 RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT. TEST AND EVALUATION AUTHORIZATION 
[In thousands of dollars) 


Senate amendment Rouse bill Contingent Level Conference Agreement 


Progrem РҮ 1988 Change fros Change from Change from Change from 
Request request — Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 


TOTAL. ROT&E, АВМҰ............................... 5,511,172 136,712) 5,474,460 (954,655) 4,556,517 (306,834) 5,204,338 (230,164) 5,281,008 
TOTAL, RDT&E, МАУҰ...............................10,490,441 (221,675) 10,268.737 (2,633,244) 7.857.168 (051,417) 9.630.995 (543,261) 9,947,151 
TOTAL, RDT&E, AIR ҒОЮСЕ..........................18,623,363 (2,276,705) 16,346,598 (2,013,149) 15,810,234 (3.508,748]15,114,635 (1,761,407)16,061,976 
TOTAL. RDT&E, DEFENSE АСЕМСТЕЗ................... 8,811,532 (394,518) 0,417,014 (1,431,152) 7,380,380 (750,974) 8,060,558 (666,356) 6,145,176 


TOTAL. ROTGE. DEVELOPMENTAL TEST & EVALUATION.... 178,217 o 176,217 15,432 193,649 (4,73) 173,479 6.476 184,693 
TOTAL, OPERATIONAL TEST AND EVALUATION........... 104,221 ° 104,221 (13,000) 91,221 (13,000) 91,221 (13,000) 91,221 
TOTAL, reo. %%%%%%%-%.......43,718,937 (2,929,690) 40,789,247 (7,029,768) 35,889,169 1,435. 71130, 263. 226 (3,207,712)40,511,225 


ARMY RDTLE Fiscal Year 1988 
(dollars ín thousands) 


sus Technology Baso 
61101A In-House Laboratory Independent Research. 


1 ssri --- 0 ° ° ° ° ° ° 
2 61102A Defense Research 8сіөпсев........................ 1,41 114,411 80,000 194,411 70,000 184,411 70,000 184,411 
3 61103A University Research Initiatives......... 25622555 04,554 84.554 (64,554) ° (54,554) 0 (04,554) o 
4 6313084 Nateptels................... 4... s... .............. 11,715 11,715 0 11,715 0 11,715 o 11,715 
5 62120A Electronic Survivability and Furing Technology... 51,746 51,746 ° 51,746 (4,746) 47.000 (4,746) 47,000 
8 62303A Missile Тесһло1оду............................... 28,878 28,878 0 20,078 o 28.078 ° 29,978 
9 62307A Laser Weapons Тесіло1оду......................... 11,167 11,167 о 11,167 0 11,167 ° 11,167 
10 62601A Tenk and Automotive Technology......-.-. 95980935 23,363 23,363 o 23,363 o 23.363 о 23,363 
11 62618^ Ballistics Techn ТТТ 30,948 30,948 (4,000) 26,948 (4,000) 26,948 14,000) 26,948 
12 62622A Chemical and Smoke nt tens 45,444 45,444 o 45,444 o 45,444 o 45,444 
13 62623A Joint Service Small Arme Ргоҙген................. 13,593 13,593 o 13,593 0 13,593 0 13,593 
14 62624A Weapons and Munitions Тесһлоіоду................. 24,931 24,931 ° 24,931 o 24,951 o 24,931 
15 62705A Electronics and Electronic Devices............... 21,775 21,775 ° 21,775 ° 21,775 ° 21,775 
16 62709A Might Vision Investigations... ccce n nnn n 22,584 22.584 о 22,584 5.000 27,584 5,000 27,504 
18 62716A Human Fectors Engineering in Systems Development. 15,372 15,372 о 15,372 о 15.372 о 15,372 
19 62720A Environmental Quality Technolog¥................« 9,923 9,923 ° 9.923 0 9,923 ° 9,923 
20 62727A Non-System Training Devices...................... 4,011 4,011 o 4,011 о 4,011 o 4.011 
21 62770A Military Disease Hazards Technology.............+ 49,435 49,435 o 49,435 o 49,435 o 49,435 
22 62782А Command, Control and Communications Technology... 16,792 16,792 16,792) 10,000 (6.792) 10,000 (6.792) 10,000 
23 62703A Computer and Software Тесһло1оду................. 8,227 8,227 ° 8.227 о 9. 227 0 6,227 
24 62784^ Military Engineering cl „ 42,426 42,426 (2,500) 39,926 (4,926) 37,500 (4,926) 37,500 
25 62785A Manpower/Personnel/Training Technology....... 15,581 15,581 o 15,581 o 15,561 ° 15,561 
26 62706A Logistics rechne 42,603 42,603 o 42.603 (4,603) 38,000 (4,603) 38,000 
27 62707A Medical Тесһесіоду............................... 60,762 60,762 0 60,762 (5.762) 55.000 (5,762) 55,000 
Common Module Tunable 1лгег...................... ° ° 6,000 6,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 3.000 

0 c Classified Ргоҙгене.............................. 73,932 ° 73,932 (21,920) 52,004 (21,928) $2,004 (21,928) 52,004 
Total, Technology Веге......................... 624,173 ° $24,173 (33,774) 790,399 (59,311) 764,862 (59,311) 764,662 


sus Advance Technology Development 


20 63001A Logistics Advanced Төсһло1офу.................... 16,475 16,475 (6,475) 10,000 (6,475) 10,000 16,475) 10,000 
29 63002A Medical Advanced Тесһеюіофу...................... 39,164 39,164 о 39,164 (4,164) 35.000 (4,164) 35,000 
30 63003A Aviation Advanced Тесілсіоду..................... 48,708 48.708 (8.708) 40,000 (8,708) 40,000 (8.708) 40,000 
31 63004A Weapons and Munitions Advanced Technology........ 24,914 24,914 9 24,914 ° 24,914 ° 24,914 
32 63005A Combat Vehicle and Automotive Advanced Technology 48.774 40,774 (4,000) 44,774 (4,000) 44,774 (4.000) 44,774 
33 63006A Command, Control and Communications Technology... 7.485 7,485 o 7.485 о 7.485 о 7.485 
34 63007A Muman Pactors/Personnel/Treining Advanced Technol 38,164 38,164 ° 38,164 14,164) 34,000 (4.164) 34,000 
36 63102A Materiels and structures 8,185 8,185 ° 8,185 9 8,185 o $,185 
37 63105А Acquíred Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) Ressar 5,000 5,000 o 5,000 o 5.000 о 5.000 
38 63255A Operational Enhancements.......... 7,757 7,75? о 7,757 o 7,75? o 7,757 
39 63313A Missile and Rocket Componente..... 20,321 20,321 o 20.321 (2.321) 18,000 (2,321) 18,000 
40 63314A High Energy Laser and Directed Energy Components. 7,831 7,831 (1,000) 6,831 ° 7.934 ° 7.831 
42 63324A Army Development and Employment Activity.. 11,936 11,9% (1,000) 10,936 (1.000) 10,936 (1,000) 10,936 


43 63606A Landmine Warfare & Barrier Developeents.. 10,675 10,675 ° 10,675 ° 10,675 ° 10,675 
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РҮ 1988 
Request 


Senate amendment 
Change from 
request Recommend 


“4 
45 


63705A 
63706A 
63711A 
637134 
63718A 
63725A 
63738A 
63740A 
63747A 
63751A 
63757A 
63760A 
63774A 
63776A 


Program 
Joint Service Small Arme Progr 
Night Vision Advanced бетеіорвелі................ 
Engineering Systems........ 4...» 


Advanced Electronic Devices... 
Army Battlefield Technology Integration... 
CB Defense/Smoke Advanced Technology Demonstratio 
Advanced Tactical Computer Science Technology.... 
Classified Programs... cce nn nnn 

Total. Advance Technology Development... 


Strategic Progrems 
Classified Programs........ 
Total, Strategic Ргофгетә...................... 


Tactical Programs 
Antitactical Missile Syetem............. 


Surfece-to-Surface Missile Rocket System......... 
Lightweight Air Defense буоїөв................... 
Advanced Anti-Tank Weapon System................. 
Landmine and Barrier #уө\өвтә..................... 
Smoke Munitions & Materiel Concepts.............. 
Evolutionary Surface-to-Aír Mes tee. 
Armored Family of Vehicles - Advanced Development 
een eno CETLALATALRIPTILAICIZTTETTYLL LIT] 
Identification-Friend or Foe Developments........ 
Aircraft Survivability Елзіреелі................. 
Arwy Data Distribution буәтев.................... 
Electronic Warfare Vulnerability/Susceptibility. . 
Remotely Piloted Vehicles and Drones............. 
Non-System Treining беуісев...................... 
Air Defense Command, Control and Intelligence - А 
Soldier Support and Survivability................ 
Medical Defense Against Chemical Warfare......... 
Forward Area Air Defense 5узіене................. 
SOF Equipment Advanced Development..............- 
Night Vision Systems Advanced Development........ 
Airborne Adverse Weather Weapons System.......... 
Aviation Advanced Бетеіорыті.................... 
Weapons and Munitions Advanced Development....... 
Chemical Systems Advanced Development............ 
Logistics and Engineer Equipment Advanced Develop 
Combet Service Support Computer System Evaluation 
Chemical /Biological Defense Equipment Advanced De 
Medical Systeme Advanced Development............. 
UM-60 МАСКИЛМК.................................. 
Aircraft Propulsion Зүвсен....................... 
Advanced Technology Light Helicopter Seríes...... 
ФТІНОЕВ.......................................... 
CRASS БІЛЗв...................................... 
Army Tactical Missile Syetes (Army TACHS)........ 
La 
Езоке Munitions & Матег!е1....................... 
Advanced Anti-Tank Weapon Systems - Eng Dev...... 
Joint Tactical Information Distribution System... 
Identification Friend or Foe (ІРР) Equipment Deve 
Night Vision device 
Aircraft Survivability Equipwent................. 
Combat Feeding. Clothing, and Equipment.......... 


10,020 
23,653 
4,699 
7,089 
12,221 
4,734 
6,117 
35.989 
400,711 


98,1% 
98,136 


135,073 
267,212 
4,920 
12,798 
112,208 
35,287 
10,072 
4.307 
19,073 
15,271 
8,001 
1,333 


10,820 
23,653 
4,69% 
7,089 
12,221 
4,734 
6,117 
35,969 
400,711 


98.136 
98,1% 


11,400 21,214 
° 

18.270 

6,767 

33,855 

15,464 

11,546 


25,000 25,000 
135,073 

(97,212) 170,000 
4,820 

12.796 
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House bill 
Change from 
request Recommend 
0 10,820 
° 23,653 
° 4.699 
° 7,009 
° 12.221 
(1,170) 3,564 
0 6.117 
(35,969) ° 
(58,342) 342,369 
0 98,136 
0 98,1% 
(24,258) 5,243 
(9.560) 20,000 
° ° 
° 59.146 
o 15.797 
o 9,707 
° ° 
(9.014) ° 
0 ° 
(8.270) 10,000 
(6,767) ° 
(5.055) 28,000 
(15,464) o 
16,000) 5,546 
о о 
о 4,337 
° 3.864 
° 27,112 
(21,608) 110,000 
(5,421) 15,000 
o 4.944 
(67,726) 30,000 
0 3,041 
(7,386) 3,399 
0 15,325 
° 20,505 
9 1,195 
° 6.485 
0 21,663 
° 9,789 
° о 
(10,073) 125,000 
(257,212) 10,000 
° 4.520 
(12,798) 0 
(10,000) 102,208 
(25,267) 10,000 
° 10.072 
0 0 
0 4,307 
0 19,073 
о 15,271 
(8.001) о 
0 1,333 


Contingent Level 


Change from 
request 


Recommend 
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Conference Agreement 


Change from 


request 


Recommend 


(35,969) 
(67,991) 


12,000) 
(2.000) 


23.000 
110,073) 
(97.212) 

9 

(2,798) 

(10,000) 


10,820 
23.653 
4,699 
7.089 
12.221 
3,564 
6,117 


55,000 
15,797 
9,707 


17,000 


o 
(1,170) 

° 
(35,989) 
(67.991) 


(2,000) 
(2,000) 


33,392 
(5.421) 


(10,073) 
(97.212) 
o 
(2.798) 
° 
° 


10,820 
23.653 
4.699 
7,069 
12,221 


96,136 
96,136 


15,000 
4,944 
97,726 
3,041 
3,399 
15,325 
17,000 
1,195 
6,485 
21,963 
9.789 
23.000 
125,000 
170,000 
4.820 
10,000 
112,208 
35,267 
10,072 
9 

4.307 
17,000 


32880 


119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
128 
129 
132 
134 
135 
156 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


172 
174 
175 


64715A Nonsystem Training Devices Engineering........... 
64710A Physical #есиг1%у................................ 
64722A Education and Treining Systems Development....... 
64723A Special Purpose ОбОеїесїоге........................ 
64726A Meteorological Equipment and Systems............. 
64730A Remotely Piloted Уөһісіев........................ 
64737A Unmanned Aerial Vehicles - Eng бет............... 


.64741A Air Defense Command, Control and Intelligence - Е 


64746A Automatic Test Equipment Феуеіорвепі............. 
64757A Medical Chemical Defense Life Support Material... 
64770A Joint Surveillance/Target Attack Radar System.... 
64779A Joint Interoperability of Tactical Command & Cont 
64001A Aviation Engineering Пеуеіорветі................. 
64002A Weapons and Munitions Engineering Development.... 
64003A Chemical Systems Engineering Development......... 
64004A Logistics and Engineer Equipeent Engineering Deve 
64805А Command, Control, Communications Systems Engineer 
64806A Chemical/Blological Defense Equipment Engineering 
64007A Medical Materiel /Medical Biological Defense Equip 
64000A Landmine Werfare/Barríer Engineering Development. 
65710A Joint CB Point of Contact, Test and Assessment... 
23726A Adv Field Artillery Tactical Data System......... 
23735A Combat Vehicle Improvement Program (D280)........ 
23739А Air Defense C21 ss. 
23740A Maneuver Control #узїөв.......................... 
237434 
23744A 
23745A 
23751A 
23752A 


18% Self-Propelled Howitzer Improvements. 


Aircraft Modifications 


Aircraft Engine Component Improvement Program 


23001A Missile/Air Defense Product Improvement Program. . 
23802А 


Other Missile Product Improvement Progrem.... 


20010A Joint Tactical Communications Program (TRI-TAC).. 
33145A EUCOM C3 бузсете........................ 
Polymer and Process Technologies................. 
Rotary Wing Study............. a... .........y.... 
Composite Helicopter Rotor System................ 
Extended Air beten ...... 


Chem Wpns Convention Compliance Monitor Pgm...... 
АН-64 Ордгебде.................... viris rn 


M-60 Prototype Ргодгев........................... 
20sm PIVAD Ммәнтііоп............................. 
Electronic МагҒаге............................... 


99CP Classified Ргодгеве.............................. 
Total, Tactical Ргодгевв....................... 

SUB Intelligence & Communications 

33126A Long-Heul Communications loc) өөө eee 


33142А SATCOM Ground Елу1готтепї.......................‹ 
33401A Communications Security (cor ) 
64201A Aircraft Wien. 
64716A Mapping and Сесдеру.............................. 
64770A NAVSTAR Global Positioning System (User Equipment 
99CP Classified Ргодгеяе.............................. 

Total, Intelligence & Communications........ 


sus Defensewide Mission Support 
65301A Kwajalein Missile Rangs.......... 
65601A Army Test Ranges and Facilities.................. 


65602A Army Technical Test Instrumentation and Targets.. 


12,165 
111,904 
15,325 
14,850 
15,651 
24.122 
13,453 
7,343 


15,102 
1,289 


о ооо ооо о 


[109,267] 


86,725 
5,217 
7,459 

13,732 

11,081 

124,214 


170,374 
199,864 
84.939 


12,165 

111,904 

15,325 

14,630 

15,851 

24,122 

13,453 

7,343 

6.405 

40,857 

5,000 106,968 
14,637 
13,973 
46,978 
16,429 
15,137 
95,472 
6,144 
60,527 
43,250 
15.102 
1,289 
0 


0 
63,268 


6,800 
50,000 
38,000 

1,800 


686,410 
2,965,523 


° 

86,725 

5,217 

0 

7,459 

13,732 

o 11,081 
o 124,214 


170,374 
199,864 
84,935 
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Senste amendment 


House bill 


(10,539) 
o 
о 
о 
o 

(32,620) 


5 
š 
š 
5 


(5,657) 
(6,617) 
(4,637) 
° 
(16,978) 
° 
0 
(45,472) 
0 
(43,620) 
0 


(287.786) 
(893,457) 


(6,725) 


(1.000) 

13,732) 
о 

(11,457) 


(22,000) 
(9,064) 
(4,939) 


7,705 
18,396 
18,360 
12,165 

109,553 
15,325 
14,630 
15,651 
24,122 
13,453 
14,843 

6,403 
35,000 
97.351 
10.000 
13,973 
30,000 
18,429 
15,137 
50,000 

6.144 
16.907 
43,250 
15,102 

1,269 


396,624 
1,988,778 


° 
80,000 
5.217 

0 

6,459 
10,000 
11,061 
112,757 


148,374 
190,000 
80,000 


(22,620) 
° 
15,000) 
(1,064) 
o 
(5,000) 
(3,360) 
(2,165) 
(2.351) 
(1,000) 
(2,830) 
(1,851) 
(1,000) 


(16,978) 
(3.429) 
о 
о 
o 
125,527) 
(3,250) 
(2,102) 
0 


(50,116) 
(161,192) 


° 
(11,725) 

° 

о 
(1,000) 
(3.732) 

о 
(16,457) 


(10,374) 
(4,864) 
(2,939) 
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109,553 
14,325 
12,000 
14,000 
23,122 
13,453 
12,000 

6.403 
35,000 

103, 968 
14,637 
13,973 
30.000 
15,000 
15,137 

+ 95,472 
6,144 
35,000 
40,000 
13.000 


636.292 
2,721,043 


(10,539) 
° 


(50,118) 
(94,979) 


(10,374) 
(4.564) 
(2,939) 


22,000 
6,784 
5.447 
1,430 
1.339 

10,000 
8,284 

103,016 
7,000 
7.705 

18,396 

15,000 

10,000 

109.553 

14.325 

12,000 

14,000 

23,122 

13,453 

12,000 
6,403 

35,000 

103,968 

14,637 

13,973 

40,000 

15,000 

15.137 

95,472 
6.144 

35,000 

40,000 

13,000 


$36,292 
2,787,256 


6.459 
13,732 
11,081 

118,214 


160,000 
195,000 
82,000 
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176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
162 
103 
164 
185 
166 
167 
168 
189 
190 


Program 


65603A Army User Test Instrumentation and Threat Simulat 
65702A Support of Development Testing. 
65706A Materiel Systems Melee 
65709A Exploitation of Foreign It 
65712A Support of Operational testing 
65801A Programwide Activities........................... 
65002A International Cooperative Research and Developmen 
65003A Technical Information Activities................. 
65005A Munitions Standardization, Effectiveness and Safe 
65010A RDT&E Support for Mondevelopmental Items......... 
65072A Productivity luves tent 
65094A Real Property Maintenance - RU... 
65898А Management Headquarters (Research and Development 
70011A Industrial Ргерагеблевв.......................... 


78,332 
19,309 
25,179 
4,392 
54,016 
88,514 
1,093 
6,265 
14,334 
7,642 
38.382 
168,485 
186,087 
13.372 
20,904 


Total, Defensewide Mission Support............. 1,181,703 


sus Conventional Defense Initiative 
Ammunition Containerization...................... 
Ground Surveillance vehicle 
АПР Әрегебе..................................... 
Combat Vehicle Support Systems.......... 
Milan 11 & Bofas Bill Evaluation. 
Chemical Mask Improved Drinking $ys 
Stinger Lockout.......... 
Multipurpose Individual Muntion Evaluation. 
High Explosive Anti-tank Round Evaluation........ 


Combat Diesel Елділе................... 
Wiesel Еуезмейі4от................................ 
ARDVARK/LVS Integration......................... . 
Ground Launch nell tro 
Recovery Vehicle АЯУ-90.......................... 


Total, Conventional Defense Initietive......... 


Civilian Pay Roise.............. 


Other Special Ness ... 
Undistributed Reduction............ 


Total. RDT&E Агау.............................. $,$11,172 


ARMY CLASSIFIED 
62122A Survivability Ёлһалсевепї........................ 


7 62211A Aviation Тесһплоіоду.............................. 


17 


“ 


62715A Tactical Elec. WF Төсілсіоду..................... 
Subtotal Tech Вағө............................... 


63000A Elec. WF Advanced Тесһлоіоду..................... 
63321A Target Acq. and Counter/Countermeasures.........- 
Subtotal Adv Төсһ...................... T 


12014A Special Ргодгенме........................... — 
12021A Classified Ргодгев............................... 
33152A World-Wide Command/Control N rss. 

Subtotal strategil 


63604A Nuclear Munitions and Rade. 
63639A Armament Enhancement Ілісігсіуе.................. 
63730A Tactical Surveillance syetꝶꝶ errr 
63745A Tactical Electronic Support Meas. System......... 
63754A Classified Program (Айу)......................... 


t) 
с! 
€ 
73,932 
ЕЗ 
67% 
35,989 
C! 
к 
t) 
38.136 
£74 
& 3 
€ 3 
03 
C! 


Senate amendment 


FY 1988 Change from 
Request 


request — Recommend 


78,332 
19,309 
25,179 
4,392 
54,016 
68,514 
1,093 
6.205 
14,334 
7,642 
38,382 
168,485 
186,087 
13,372 
20,904 
0 1,181,703 


° 

° 

° 

0 

0 

0 

воо 600 
4,000 4.000 
° 

0 

° 

0 

0 

5.000 5.000 
о 

9.600 9,600 


o 
(129,600) (129,600) 


136,712) 5,474,460 


о 73,932 
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18,332) 70,000 


о 19,309 
(5,179) 20.000 
0 4.392 
0 54,016 
0 98,514 
о 1,093 
0 6,285 
0 14,334 
о 7,042 
o 38,382 


(13,485) 155,000 
(11,087) 175,000 
(5,372) 8.000 
(1,000) 19,904 
(81,258) 1,100,445 


мо 500 

о 0 
60,000 60,000 
5,000 5,000 
8,000 8,000 
20.000 20,000 
600 600 

0 ° 
10,000 10,000 
3,000 3,000 
9,000 9.000 
3,000 3,000 
5,000 5,000 
2,000 2.000 
10,000 10,000 
136,100 136.100 
14,533 14,533 
120,000) (20,000) 
(7,000) (7,000) 


1954.655] 4,556,517 


o $C 

0 C! 
(21,928) (21,928) 
(21,928) 52.004 
to Mw 

Cn ( 

(35,969) o 
Ей! 

к Ж 

LC 

o 98,136 

T3 


131,168) (31.168) 

(10,000) (10,000) 
Co! 

(28,800) (28,800) 


(4,016) 
(5,514) 
о 


(8,485) 

16,087) 

11,372) 
0 


(47,963) 1,133,720 


(306,834) 5,204,338 


(21,928) 
121,928) 


12,000) 
(2.000) 


(3,000) 


с! 

ӨШ! 
(21,926) 

52,004 


(8,405) 
(6,087) 
1.372) 
0 
(47.983) 


48,100 


(230,164) 


(21,926) 
(21,926) 


(2,000) 
12.000) 


(3,000) 


(10,000) 


2,000 
48.100 


5,281,008 


$ % 
$. 2 
(21,928) 
52,004 
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Senate amendment House bill Contingent Level Conference Agreement 
Progrem РҮ 1988 Change from Change from Change from Change from 
Request request — Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 
82 63755A Tactical Elec. Countermeasures буесен............ t) t4) 110,594) (10,594) (10,594) (10,594) (10,594) (10,594) 
85 63766A Tactical Elec. Surveillance бүзіеее.............. 1 1 с.) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
105 64321A Joint Tactical Fusion Program.................... £43 to 4:39 “< 6 et 
107 64603A Muclear Wittensee. 649 ға? 4.2 % 5 19 
125 64736A Project SIERRA. . Г} Сау 4. 4 m. ene 
127 64740A Tactical Surveillance бузїөв..................... 3 1 1 1. 1 to “n 
130 64750A Tactical Electronic Countermeasures System....... to) Un 110,524) 110,524) 110,524) 110,524) 110,524) (10,524) 
131 64754A Classified Program (Еғе)......................... АР: 11 (192,700) (192,700) (10,000) (10,0001 (10.000) (10,000) 
133 64766A Tactical Electronic Surveillance System.......... И) с (3.000) (3,000) 6-2 ; eR 
Subtotal Тесбісе!................................ 686,410 о $96,410 (287,786) 396,624 (50,118) 636,292 150,118) 636,292 
163 31307A Foreign Science and Technology Center............ 11 C! 5:2 с? € 3 
164 31318A HUMINT (control. (9 се? с. 9 .) с! 
165 31327A Technical Reconnaissance and Surveillence........ 11 f: 73 5 2 Y T 9 
166 31334A Other Command GDIP Activites бс! C C v3 C! 
167 31359A Special Army Р?годгея............................. e" ay . c 3 t) 
Subtotal Intell&Com.............................. 11.061 ° 11,061 0 11,061 0 11,061 ° 11,061 
Subtotal Army RDT&E Сізеві!ізб................... 905,548 0 905,548 (345,703) 559,645 (110,035) 795,513 (110,035) 795,513 
WAVY RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 
(dollars in thousands) 
SUB Technology Base 
1 611037 University Research Initiatives...... 24,572 24,572 (24,572) ° (24,572) o (24,572) ° 
2 61152М In-House Independent Laboratory Research 22,627 22,627 ° 22.627 0 22.627 0 22,627 
3 61153" Defense Research sciences . 333,602 333,602 о 333,602 (10,000) 323,602 (10,000) 323,602 
4 621110 Anti-Air Warfare/Anti-Surface Warfare Technology. 66,273 66,273 (12,000) 54,273 (12,000) 54,273 (12.000) 54,273 
5 62113" Electronic Warfare Technology...... : 14.454 14.454 (14,454) ° (14,454) ° (14.454) ° 
6 62121М Surface Ship Тесілоіоду.......................... 13,624 13,624 ° 13,624 0 13,624 о 13,624 
7 621228 Aircraft Тәсіпоіоду.............................. 21,318 21,318 о 21,316 0 21,316 0 21.318 
® 62131M Marine Corps Landing Force Technology......... 15,915 15,915 0 15,915 о 15.915 о 15.915 
9 62232" Command, Control, and Communications Technology.. 20.352 20,352 o 20,352 (4,352) 16,000 14.352) 16.000 
10 62233" Mission Support Тесілоіоду....................... 32,290 32,290 о 32,290 (4,290) 28.000 (4,290) 28,000 
11 62234NM Systems Support Technology....................... 65,601 65,601 (5.000) 60,601 (9.601) 56.000 (9.601) 56.000 
12 62314N ASW Technology................................... 92.569 92,569 о 92,569 (10,569) 82,000 (10,569) 82,000 
13 62315" Mine and Special Warfare Тесћло109у.............. 14,909 14,909 о 14,909 0 14,909 о 14,909 
14 623238 Submarine Тесһесіоду............................. 14.123 14.123 о 14,123 0 14.123 о 14,123 
15 623248 Nuclear Ргорч1өіоп............................... 47,600 47,600 0 47,600 (4.600) 43,000 (4.600) 43,000 
16 624359 Ocean and Atmospheric Support Technology......... 25,727 25,727 “о 25,727 (2.727) 23,000 (2,727) 23,000 
17 62936" Independent Exploratory Development.............- 15,390 15,390 o 15,390 0 15,390 0 15,390 
Naval Oceanographic Ргодсав...................... o 3,000 3,000 о о 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Woods Hole Ctr for Ocean and Meteoro Inst........ о 2.000 2.000 о 0 2.000 2,000 2.000 2,000 
Total, Technology Ваве........................,. 640,946 5,000 845,946 156,026) 784,920 (92,165) 748,701 (92.165) 748,781 
sus Advance Technology Development 
18 63202" Avionics.. PP 3,755 3,755 0 3.755 o 3.755 ° 3,755 
19 63210М Aircraft Propulsion.... 5.606 5,886 0 5,606 0 5,866 ° 5,006 
20 632178 Advanced Aircraft Subsystems 11.607 11,607 ° 11,607 0 11,807 о 11,807 
21 63260" Naval Лігөһір............ 45.189 45,189 (25,189) 20,000 (10,189) 35,000 (5,189) 40,000 
22 63303" Electromagnetic Radiation Source Elimination Tech 5,065 5,865 ° 5.865 0 5,865 0 5.065 
23 63500" Ship Propulsion System .. 11.022 11.022 о 11.022 0 11.022 0 11.022 
25 635738 Electric Drive........... m 14,480 10,520 25,000 ° 14,480 10,520 25,000 10,520 25,000 
26 637018 Human Factors Engineering. . 4,7% 4.794 o 4,794 o 4,794 0 4,794 
27 63706N Medical петеіорвеле.............................. 17,445 17,445 o 17,445 о 17,445 ° 17,445 
28 63707M Manpower and Personnel Буз\өшз................... 4,019 4,019 o 4,019 0 4,019 ° 4,019 
29 637129 Generic Logistics RED Technology Demonstrations. . 29,400 29.400 (2,000) 27.400 o 29,400 ° 29,400 
30 637200 Education and Treinin g. 7.699 7,699 0 7,699 0 7,699 ° 7.699 
31 63732 Marine Corps Advanced Manpower/Training Systemes.. 3,214 5,214 о 3,214 о 3,214 о 3,214 
32 63733" Simulation and Training беуісен.................. 8,457 8,457 о 8,457 о 6,457 о 8,457 
33 637399 Navy Logistic РгофосЧ1уісу....................... 901 9 ° 901 0 981 9 981 
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Program 


РҮ 1988 Change fros 


Request 


Senate amendment 


request 


Recommend 


8 383 383 83 2883 2 323 * 853 


2 8 23 22 328 * 


222222220 


637430 ARIADNE..... 
637478 Advanced Antí-Submarine Warfare Technology 
63792N Advanced Technology Transition....... 

Total, Advance Technology Development. 


Lu Strategic Programs 
63311" Air Defense Initiative.. 
63451" Tactical Space Operations . 
63588" sse Survivebility.... 
63735" WamCCS Architecture Support..... 
645630 TRIDENT 11............ 


658560 Strategic Technicel Форрог%...................... 
112218 Fleet Ballistic Missile Зувсев................... 
112248 SSBN Security Technology ?годгев................. 
132908 Wpi@uRt./.......................................... 
114018 Extremely Low Frequency (ELF) Communications..... 
11402" Wavy Strategic Communications.................... 
124278 Мата! Space #шгуе!11елсе......................... 
33131" Minimum Essential Emergency Communications Metwor 
331528 World-Wide Military Command and Control Systems.. 


3,506 
39,565 
39.680 
31.595 

3,233 
96.445 

$93 

1.048 

8,127 


Total, Strategic Ргодгене...................... 1.370.114 


Sus Tactical Programs 

631094 Integreted Aircraft Атістісе..................... 
63206N Electronic Warfare Advanced Development.......... 
63207" Air/Ocean Tacticel Applications.................. 
63200N T-45 Training System...... ТҮТІТІТІТІТІТТІТТТІГІТТІТ 
63216" Aviation Life Support Systems |А4Ұ).............. 
632208 Lift Рал беуеіорвелі............................. 
632289 СУ ASW Мойо1е............................... ..... 


632988 У-22А............................................ 
63297И А-6Р............................................. 
63260 Airborne Mine Сочлтегиеавнгеге................... 
63261N Tactical Airborne Кесоплаізвалсе................. 
63262" Aircraft Survivebility end Vulnerebility......... 
63306N Advanced A/L Air-to-Surfece Missile $ystem....... 
639198 IRR бетееіей..................................... 
63316" Advanced Air-to-Air/Surfece-to-Air Missile....... 
633194 МАТО АЛЫ vr „„ „ „ 
633208 Low Cost Anti-Rediation Seeker................... 
63321И Advanced Air-to-Air Missile (АЛАМ)............... 
63382" Battle Group AAW coordinst ien 
63502" Surface Mine Сочсліегвегенгез..................... 
63504" Advanced Submarine ASW Development............... 
63506" Surface Ship Torpedo beten 
63509" Shipboard Information Transfer System............ 
639128 Categpalte........................................ 
63513" Shipboard System Component Developmwent........... 
63514" Ship Combat Survivability............... 
63522" Submarine Arctic Warfare Support Equipeent Progra 
635398 PILOT Р18В....................................... 
635278 RETRACT 1АЮСИ.................................... 
635289" Mon-Acoustic Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW)........ 
635297 Advanced ASW ers 
635368 RETRACT JUNIPER.................................. 
$3542" Radiological control. 
635534 Surfece АФМ...................................... 
$3560M Submarine Mull Array Development (Adv}........... 


2,375 
62,350 
13,971 
96,015 

3,621 

5,115 

9.523 

3,908 

124,023 

6,975 

8.570 
15,342 
37,446 


7.357 
13,966 
29,426 

2,008 
74,459 
92,886 
20,397 
13,670 
30,672 

2,925 
21,073 


(124,023) 


7.800 


11,062 
22.75% 
50,638 
268.992 


1,098,463 
3,5% 
39,565 
39,680 
31,595 
3,233 
96,445 
$93 

1,048 
5.127 
1,370,114 
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Bouse bill 
Change from 

request Recommend 
о 11,062 
0 22,759 
o 50,638 
(27,189) 231,283 
(17,200) 30,000 
o 3,470 
o 7.009 
o ° 
(98,463) 1,000,000 
LJ 3,506 
о 39,565 
о 39,650 
о 31,595 
о 3,233 
о 65,445 
о 693 
0 1,048 
0 8,127 
(115,663) 1,254,451 
26,000 28,375 
162,350) o 
0 13,971 
0 96.015 
o 3,621 
o 0 
(5.115) o 
o 6,523 
10,000 13,986 
(10,023) 114,000 
° 8.975 
o 65,570 
° 15.342 
(30,446) 7,000 
(482) ° 
0 76,131 
(10,199) о 
10,000 24,642 
134,619) о 
15,000) 6,4% 
0 15,339 
o 6,29% 
о 27,339 
0 о 
(7.357) 0 
0 13,966 
(9,426) 20,000 
° 2,008 
0 74,459 
(92,086) 0 
(10,379) 10,018 
о 13,670 
(3.000) 27,672 
° 2,92% 
0 21,073 
° ° 


32383 


Contingent Level Conference Agreement 


Change from 


request 


Change from 


Recommend request 


Recommend 


o 
(2.759) 
(2,638) 
(5.066) 


(17.2001 
11,470) 


(5,115) 

о 

4,012 
(124.023) 

o 

0 
(5.342) 

10,000 
(482) 
(11,131) 
12,199) 

° 
(17.619) 
(3.476) 


(10,379) 
° 

13,000) 
о 
27,279 
0 


5,000 
10,000 
29.426 

2,008 
74,459 
92,086 
10,018 
13,670 
27,672 

2.925 
49,352 

° 


0 
(2,759) 
(2,638) 

(66) 


(5,115) 

0 

6.012 
(124,023) 


11,062 
20,000 
45,000 
258,406 


1,073,463 
3,506 
26,565 
39,680 
26,595 
3,233 
96,445 
$93 

1,048 
9.127 
1,310,444 
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Senate amendment House bill Contingent Level Conference Agreement 
Program РҮ 1968 Change froa Change from Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 


94 63562N Submarine Tactical Warfare Systems 9,035 9,035 о 9.035 (3.035) 6,000 (3,035) 6,000 
95 63564" Ship Development... i ӨРІК 10,379 10,379 (10,379) ° 7.621 16,000 7,621 18,000 
96 63565" Surface Ship Navigation System on --- 9 0 о о о о о 
97 63569И Attack Submarine реүе1орвепї..................... 12,899 12,899 100.000 112,699 67,101 100,000 87,101 100,000 
98 63570N Advanced Nuclear Reactor Components System Develo 91,360 91.360 o 91,360 (6,360) 85.000 (6,360) 85,000 
99 63571N Physical Security..... 8,699 68,699 ° 8,699 ° 8.699 o 6,699 

100 63576М CHALK ЕАСІЛ.............. 89.451 89,451 o 89,451 o 89,451 o 89,451 

101 63577M Shipboard Laser Weepon.......... " T 1,432 1,432 (1,4321 о (1,432) o (1.432) o 

102 63570N N /, Mucleer Propulsion Plant --- 0 ° o o o [] o 

103 63582N Combat System Integration... 10,109 10,109 о 10,109 о 10,109 о 10,109 

104 63591 Joint Advanced Systems 231,550 231,550 (231,550) 0 (5,000) 226,550 (5.000) 226,550 
105 63601N Mine Development. e 17. 02 6,654 24.036 0 17,382 o 17.382 6.618 24,000 
106 63602N CHALK PINE............ — . 109,495 189,495 (189,495) 0 о 189,495 О 189,495 

107 636094 Conventional unit 34,014 34.014 ° 34.014 (14,014) 20,000 (12.614) 21,400 
108 63610 Advanced Warhead belehnt. --- ° ° ° о ° o о 
109 63611 Marine Corps Assault vehicle 12,206 12,206 o 12,206 o 12,206 0 12,206 
110 63634М Tactical Nuclear Weapons Петеіорвепі............. 11,499 11,499 ° 11,499 (6,000) 5,499 (6.000) 5.499 
111 63635M Marine Corps Ground Combat/Support Systes........ 7,926 7,926 ° 7,926 (1,926) 6,000 (1.926) 6.000 

112 63654" Joint Service Explosive Ordnance Development..... 11,643 11,643 о 11,643 0 11,643 о 11,643 

113 637028 Ocean Engineering Systems Development............ 1,503 1,503 0 1,503 0 1,503 о 1.503 

114 63704M ASW ОСеагофтерһу................................. 7,430 7.430 ° 7,430 ° 7,430 о 7.430 

115 63700N ASW Signal Ргосевәї!пф............................ 16,431 16,431 0 18,431 (2,431) 16.000 (2,431) 16,000 

116 63709 Advanced Marine Biological System... 5,711 5,711 ° 5.711 0 5,711 0 5,711 

117 63711" Fleet Tactical Development and Evaluation Program 4,000 4,000 0 4,800 0 4.800 ° 4,900 

118 63713" Ocean Engineering Technology Developments........ 13,661 13,661 o 13,661 o 13.661 o 13,661 

120 63719" Container Off-Loeding and Transfer System (COTS). 1,520 1,528 o 1,528 o 1,528 ° 1,528 

121 63722N Naval Special Маг?вге............................ 19,943 19,943 0 19.943 о 19,943 о 19,943 

122 637248 Navy Energy Ргоўгаа.............................. 7,721 7,721 o 7,721 o 7,721 о 7,721 

123 63725N Facilities Ітргоуеветі........................... 9,957 9,957 o 9,957 (2,457) 7,500 (1,957) 8,000 

124 637264 Merchant Ship Naval Augmentation Program......... 3,006 3,006 13.006) o (3,006) o (2,000) 1,006 

125 63729М Marine Corps Combat Services Support............. 13,373 13,373 (3,523) 9.850 (3,523) 9,850 (3.523) 9,650 

126 63734N Defense 5орргеввіст.............................. 4,546 4,546 o 4.546 o 4,546 o 4,546 

42» АЙНИ ИЕ ШИШЕ, cuv rere y a sarasa e "gout on ener 11,500 11,500 o 11,500 о 11,500 о 11,500 

eee, e 53,043 53,643 0 53,843 o 53,843 o 53,843 

130;63448, LINK GPRUCR aves e 289,088 283.855 , (283,855) o о 283,655 0 283,855 

331/6340 ENCE CAPER. nse e ropa я ete sa өүө экө «еа» эке bre 65,028 65.028 (65,026) o ° 65,028 ° 65,028 

И m 1 TEE EEEEXT TY TS TELL CRIT TET T TTE) 14,080 14,080 (14,080) o (7,000) 7,000 (7,000) 7,000 

133 637800, CAU МӨШЬ..2.......-.%:.......-“-.............. 5.819 8,819 (2,495) 6,324 (2,495) 6,324 (2,495) 6,324 

eee, ao TEC 39,041 39,041 (10,041) 29.000 о 39,041 0 39.041 

135 637528 CHALK РОІМЗЕТТІК................................. 15,000 15,000 (15,000) 0 o 15,000 ° 15,000 

136 63765" Warfare Systems Architecture and Engíneering..... --- о о о о о о о 

137 637640 LINK EVERGREEN................... See en dete 74,228 74,228 (74,228) о о 74,228 о 74,228 

138 63704 Fixed Distribution Зуетене....................... 75,997 75.997 0 75,997 (6.000) 69,997 (5,000) 70,997 

139 637054 Anti-Submarine Warfare Environmental Acoustic Sup 13,495 13,495 о 13,495 о 13,495 о 13,495 

140 63787М Special Ргосеввев................................ 40,423 40,425 (10,775) 29,648 о 40,423 0 40,423 

141 642034 Standard Avionics беуеіоравті.................... 16,636 16,636 (13,148) 3,688 (8.836) 8,000 (8,836) 8,000 

142 642118 IFF System Development... ien n nnn nnn 36,201 36,201 (16,201) 20.000 (10,201) 26,000 (10,201) 26,000 

SAO oro. I s CETT CRT PERVIA Y TS e TTA 16,920 16,920 (6,920) 10,000 0 16,920 ° 16,920 

144 64213" Helicopter event 11,226 6.000 17,226 (11,226) о 6,000 17,226 6,000 17,226 

145 642148 AV-0B Aircraft (Елділеегіт)..................... 13,052 13,052 0 13,052 0 13,052 ° 13,052 

146 642150 Support Ефиїрөөпї................................ 72,942 72,942 (68,513) 4,429 (22.942) 50,000 17,942) 65,000 

148 64219" Airborne ASW Developments... cie n nn n nn e --- 0 o 9 0 ° ° ° 

149 642218 P-3 Modernization Program........................ 126,902 126,902 (26,902) 100,000 (26,902) 100,000 (6,902) 120,000 

150 64224" Airborne Electronic Warfare - . 32,010 32,010 (32,010) 0 132. 010 o (32,010) 0 

151 64226" Advanced Self-Protection бузсен.................. 16,427 16,427 (16,427) 0 (16,427) 0 (16,427) 0 

152 64229" Carrier Inner Zone ASW КӨйісортег................ 501 581 (581) 0 (581) о (581) ° 

153 64252W Aircraft Ргорч1өіоп.............................. 289 269 (289) ° (289) o (289) [] 
154 64255" Electronic Warfare Simulator Development......... 41,103 41,103 0 41,103 (6,103) 35,000 (6.103) 35,000 

e seo sla 20,124 20,124 (15,321) 4,803 (5.000) 15,124 (5,000) 15,124 

156 64261 Acoustic Search sensor 47,859 47,859 о 47,859 o 47,059 o 47,959 
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Program 


ЖҮ 1988 


Request 


Senate amendment 


Change from 
request , Recommend 


157 
150 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
172 
173 
174 


176 
177 


161 
162 


54262И У-22............................................. 
64264 Aviation Life Support Systems (En). 
64266" Aircraft Engine Component Improvement Progrem.... 
643018 MK 92 Fire Control System /рдгабе................ 
64303" AEGIS Area Air Defense.. 


64309" SEA LANCE.. 
64514" Advanced Medium Range Air-to-Air Missile.... 
$4353" Vertical Launching 4уө(ен..................... 


64554" Air-to-Air Missile Systems Engineering... 
$4355" Vertical Launch АЗКОС............................ 


64350" Close-In Weapon System (PHALANX). 
64361" NATO SEA SPARROW. 


64366" Standard Missile Isprovesents 
643678 ТОМАНАЫК.............. 
64369" 5" Rolling Air Frame Missile........... 
643708 SSN-688 Class Vertical Launch System 
64372" New Threat Upgrede... 
64502" Submarine Communications.. 

Submarine Sonar Development 

Air Control... 


645038 
64504" 
645064 Chemical Werfare Countermeasures 
64507" 
64506" 


Rodar Surveillance Equipeen 


64511" Intelligence Systema. 
64515" Submarine Support Equipment Program 
64516" Ship Загуіуар1116у............................... 
64518N Combat Information Center Conversion............. 


64524N Submarine Combat Зузїөз.......................... 
64561И SSM-21 реуеіориетів.............................. 
64562" Submarine Tactical Warfare System................ 
645638 Physical Security (Елділеегіле).................. 
64567" Ship Subsystem Development/Land Based Test Site.. 
645738 Shipboard Electronic Warfare Improvements........ 
645749 Standard Embedded Computer Resources............. 
645798 АИ/9068-53С....................................... 
645788 Link Бігсһ..................... ... 
64601н Mine бетеіорветі................................. 
64602" Gun Ammunition Ітргоүвтепі....................... 
64603" Unguided Conventional Air-Launched Weapons....... 
64606" Surface Electro-Optical Systems.................. 
646099 Bomb Pure Ітргоуеветі............................ 
646108 Advanced Lightweight Torpedo (ЕМС)............... 
64654" Joint Service Explosive Ordnance Developeent..... 
64656" Marine Corps Assault Уөһісіөев.................... 
646577 Marine Corps Ground Combat/Supporting Ares System 
646758 MK 48 АРСАР (engineering. 
64704N Anti-Submarine Warfare Oceanographic Equipment... 
647078 Theatre Mission Planning center 
647088 Initial Trainer Acquisition...................... 
647108 Navy Energy ?Ргоҙген.............................. 
647134 Surface ASW System Improvement................... 
64714" Air Warfare Training devices 
647159 Surface Warfare Training devices 
647174 Marine Corps Combat Services Support............. 
64710" Marine Corps Intelligence/Flectronics Warfare Sys 
64719 Marine Corps Command/Control/Communicetions Syste 
64721Ю Battle Group Passive Horizon Extension System Tra 


465,662 
22,308 
35,832 

3,516 
7.384 


114,341 
27,191 


22,197 
18,475 
7,648 
4,707 
40,416 
47,436 
14,172 
21,395 
29.945 
3,451 
34,518 
17,314 
5,839 
$9,467 
8,419 
31.114 
20,633 
7,892 
27,824 
342,532 
213,242 
43,300 
11,154 
70,414 
40,193 
29,397 
11,427 
5,296 
10,587 
10,266 
3.183 
14.511 
5.781 
85,172 
5,432 
16,035 
4,648 
32,238 
1,146 
26,613 
28,342 
112,030 
4.398 
27,279 
1.927 
17,198 
19,836 
13,306 
20,037 
17,230 


10,000 475,662 
22,308 

35,832 

3,516 

7,384 


114,341 
27,191 


26,500 44,975 
7,648 
4,707 

40,416 
47,436 
14,172 
21,395 
29,945 
3,451 
34,516 
17,314 
5,039 
69,467 
8,419 
31,114 
20,633 
7,892 
27,824 
342,532 
213,242 
43. 300 
11,154 
70,414 
40,193 
29,397 
11,427 
5,296 
4,000 14,587 
10,266 
3,163 
14,311 
8,701 

69,000 154,172 

5,432 

16,035 
4,648 
32,238 
1,146 
26,613 
28,342 
112,030 
4,398 
27,279 
1,927 
17,198 
19,836 
13,%6 
20.037 
17,230 
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House bill 
Change from 

request Recommend 
o 465,662 
0 22,306 
o 35,832 
° 3,516 
0 7,384 
(20,420) 70,000 
o o 
(24,341) 90,000 
(17,191) 10,000 
0 0 
(2,197) 20,000 
0 18,475 
14.648) 3.000 
13,707) 1,000 
(15,416) 25,000 
(27,436) 20,000 
(5,172) 9,000 
(6.395) 15.000 
(9,945) 20,000 
o 3,451 
o 34,518 
o 17,314 
o 5,839 
(29,467) 40,000 
o 8,419 
(21,114) 10,000 
(10,633) 10,000 
о 7.892 
(9.824) 18,000 
132.639) 309,893 
o 213,242 
(8,300) 35,000 
° 11,154 
(20,414) 50,000 
140,193) o 
(28,287) 1,110 
o 11,427 
(2,810) 2,406 
o 10,587 
o 10,266 
о 3,163 
(14,311) о 
о 8,781 
(85,172) ° 
0 5,432 
10,000 26,035 
0 4,648 
116,238) 16,000 
0 1,146 
(15,613) 13,000 
123,342) 5,000 
(52,030) 60,000 
0 4,398 
(18,430) 8,849 
(1,927) 0 
о 17,196 
3,523 23,359 
(2,000) 11,306 
о 20,037 
(17,230) о 


Contingent Level 


32385 


Conference Agreement 


Change from 
request 


Change from 


Recommend request 


5,000 
(2,308) 
(3,832) 


(3,314) 
° 
(14,467) 
(1.419) 
(21,114) 
(5,633) 
° 
(17,824) 
116,000) 
13,242) 


(9,838) 
о 
(15,613) 
(28,342) 
137,030) 
0 
(27,279) 
(1,427) 


470,662 
20,000 
32,000 

3,516 
7,364 


108,000 
27,191 


5,000 
(2,308) 
(3,632) 


(3.314) 
° 
13,467) 
(1.419) 
(21.114) 
(5.633) 
° 
117,024) 
(16.000) 
(3,242) 
о 
о 
(20,414) 
(40,193) 
(28,287) 
“о 
(2,296) 
° 
(1,000) 
o 
(2,511) 


(2.238) 
о 
(15,613) 
128,342) 
137,030) 
о 
(27,279) 
(1,427) 
o 
3,523 


(17,230) 


470,662 
20,000 
32,000 

3,516 
7,384 


7,000 
10,000 
15,000 

7,892 
10,000 

326,532 
210,000 
43,300 
11.154 
50.000 
0 

1.110 
11,427 

3.000 
10,587 

9,266 

3.163 
12,000 

8.781 

149,172 

5.432 
14,035 

4.646 
30,000 

1,146 
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Senate amenáment 


224 64761M 1лсе111етсе..................................... 


647638 LINK СҮРӨЕЗЗ..................................... 
$4771N Medical ретеіориеліө............................. 


65803 Electro-Megnetic Spectrum Manegement............- 
$5853" Management and Technical ®шррог%................. 

231 65867" C2 Surveillance/Reconnaiseance Support........... 
232 241348 А-6 eres „„ 
233 241360 F/A-18 бачайсола................................. 
F/A-18 Radar 0рдгабе............................. 

234 24152" Early Werning Aircreft Squadrone................. 
235 24161N Aviation Support CW............................. 


225 
226 
228 647009 JINTACCS .. 
229 
230 


236 24163" Fleet Telecommunications (rect ical 
237 24311И Undersea Surveillance Systems.................... 
238 24313 Ship-Towed Array Surveillance Systems......... 
239 24571M Special roset 
240 245738 Navy Cover and Deception Ргодгет................. 
241 24575N Electronic Warfare (ЕМ) Readiness Support........ 
242 245768 Counter СЗ Development........................... 
243 25601N MARM Improvement... l.c een nmn 
244 25620M ASW Combat Systems Integration 
245 256339 Aircraft Equipment Reliability/Maintenance Progra 
247 25658" Laboratory Fleet #®шррогї......................... 
248 256678 Ғ-14 Urra „„ 
249 256709 Tecticel Intelligence Ргосеввіпд................. 
250 25674" Electronic Warfare Counter deere. 
251 25675" Operational Reactor ретеіориеті.................. 
252 263134 Marine Corps Те)есотктісесіспе.................. 
253 26623" Marine Corps Ground Combat/Supporting Arms System 
254 26624M Marine Corps Combat Services Support............. 
255 26625 Marine Corpe Intelligence/Electronics Werfare Sys 
256 266264 Marine Corps Command/Control/Communications Syste 
257 26627" Marine Corps Technical Support Command and Contro 
256 27316И TACIT ooo eens 
259 28010M Joint Tactical Communications Program (TRI-TAC).. 
Acoustic Processor/Torpedo Defense[AM/SQR-17A)... 
Advanced Deep Water ASW Mine Development......... 

Point Defense Integrat 1oo n. 
Electronic erer 

Quick Reection Surveillance Зузбев............... 

Total, Tectical Ргодтеве....................... 


sun Intelligence & Communications 

64230N Warfare Support Зүзїөвө.......................... 
64231N Tactical Command Әуесене......................... 
645149 Navigation Зузсене............................... 
60777И o ӨРӘ...................................... 
658664 Мату Command and Control Тор Level Warfare Requir 
33603 Milstar Satellite Communications System.......... 
131909 Classified Ргоўгеше.............................. 


1211112 


Total. Intelligence & Communications........... 


sus Defensewide Mission Support 
276 63721M Environmental ?готесііст......................... 
278 64208" Range Instrumentation Systems Development (RISD). 
279 64210" Air/Ocean Equipment ШэўЇлөөгЇтў.................. 


“--------- 


РҮ 1988 Change from 


Request 


3,953 
169,217 
3.544 
2,01% 
6,593 
12,329 
6,45% 
2,773 
17,316 


33,%9 
7,303 
9.219 

30,5% 
6.226 

13,978 
6.762 


14,399 
2,032 
5,511 

184,770 
2.061 

54,613 

35,497 
9,306 

56,445 
4,996 

15,299 

25,164 

14,689 
4.601 


[248, 364) 
° 
6,129,941 


46,517 
42,337 
384.206 
2.645 
79,891 
4,720 
4,600 
563.145 
1,128,061 


9.002 
9,093 
2,156 
95,644 


request 


(4,754) 


1,900 


16,877 


(31,000) 
(31,000) 


3,953 
169,217 
3.544 
2,015 
6,593 
12,329 
6.456 
2,773 
17,316 


33.369 
7.303 
8,219 
30,576 
6,226 
13,978 
6,762 
6,458 
9,797 
3,800 
14,399 
2,032 
5,511 
184,770 
2,001 
54.613 

35,497 


o 
6,146,818 


46.517 
42,337 
384,206 
2,645 
79.891 
4,720 
4.600 
532,145 
1,097,061 


8,662 
8,693 
2.156 
95,644 


0 
(169,217) 

° 

° 
(4.593) 
(5,329) 

° 
(2,771) 
(7,316) 


(5.369) 
о 
(2,219) 
о 
° 
(3,978) 
(6,762) 
(6,458) 
(9,797) 
0 


15,000 
(2,162,489) 


(16,371) 
(27,337) 
(109,206) 
(2.6451 
129,891) 


15,000 
3,967,452 


° 
(4.593) 
15.329) 
UE 
(1,773) 
(5,316) 
40,000 

(12,000) 

o 
(2.219) 

о 

о 
(3,978) 
(6.762) 
(6,458) 
19,797) 

3,800 


1,900 
4,000 
211,109 
13,000 
(383,718) 


(90,000) 
1237,450) 


125,644) 


November 17, 1987 


Contingent Level 


Recommend 


3,953 
169,217 
3,544 
2,015 
2,000 
7,000 
6.456 
1,000 
12,000 
40.000 
21,369 
7,303 
6.000 
30,576 


13,000 
1,900 
4,000 

211,109 

13,000 

5,746,223 


473,145 
890,611 


9,082 
9.093 
2,156 
70,000 


Conference Agreement 


Change from 


request 


0 

0 

° 

° 
14,593) 
(5,329) 

0 
(1.773) 
(5.316) 

40.000 
(12,000) 

° 
(2.219) 

° 

° 
(3,978) 
(6,762) 
(6.458) 
(9.797) 

3,800 

° 

° 

о 
(770) 

° 
(54.613) 
(2.497) 

0 
(10,000) 

0 
(5,300) 
(8,785) 


° 
(84,206) 
(2,645) 
(9,8911 

о 

0 
(60,000) 
(156,742) 


Recommend 


3,953 
169,217 
3.544 
2,015 
2,000 
7,000 
6.456 


70,000 
4,720 
4,600 

503,145 
971,319 


8,002 
9,293 
2.156 
75,000 
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Senate amendment House bill Contingent Level Conference Agreement 
Program FY 1988 Change from Change from Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request — Recommend 


161 $4703 Personnel, Training. Simulation, end Human Factor 3,107 (2,107) 1,000 (2,107) 1,000 (2,107) 1,000 
282 651518 Studies and Analysis Support - MC. я 1.929 о 1,929 о 1,929 о 1.929 
203 651529 Studies and Analysis Support - Wavy.. ; 5,410 (1,000) 4.410 (1,000) 4.410 (1,000) 4,410 
204 65153М Marine Corps Operations Anelysis Group, CNA 4.454 ° 4,454 0 4,454 9 4.454 
285 65154N Center for Naval Analyses.. 19,880 0 19,880 (2.880) 17,000 (2,890) 17,000 
206 65155" Fleet Tactical Development and Evaluation. 16,885 (6.005) 10,000 (4.005) 12,000 (2,085) — 14,000 
187 65156M Marine Corpe Operational Test and Evaluation..... 1,511 o 1,311 ° 1,511 o 1,511 
209 65004N Technical Information Services........... 2,697 ° 2,697 o 2,697 о 2,697 
291 65854М Marine Corps Development Center Support 13.145 (8,145) 5,000 (5.145) 8,000 ° 13,145 
292 65057N International RDT&E.. —— А 4,014 о 4.014 ° 4,014 o 4.014 
294 65061и RDT&E Laboratory and Facilities Management Suppor 52,665 (12,665) 40,000 (7.665) 45,000 0 52,665 
295 658629 RDT&E Instrumentation and Materiel Support....... 41,835 (16,835) 25.000 (16.835) 25.000 (6.835) 35.000 
196 65863" RDT&E Ship and Aircraft pvc 92,944 (12,944) $0,000 (12,944) 80,000 (7,944) 85,000 
297 65064N Test and Evaluation ner 325,343 (15,343) 310,000 (15,343) 310,000 (15,343) 310,000 
298 65865" Operational Test and Evaluation Cepability....... $.953 o 6.953 ° 8.953 ° 6,953 
299 65871М Marine Corps Tactical Exploitation of National Ca 979 979 ° 979 0 979 0 979 
300 658728 Productivity 1луөөїтөпїө......................... 3,263 3.283 0 3,283 ° 3.203 ° 3,203 
301 35111N Weather Ззесуісе.................................. 9 969 0 969 ° 69 ° %9 
302 35160N Defense Meteorological Satellite Program (DMSP).. 4,107 4,107 о 4,107 o 4,107 ° 4,107 
303 78011" Industrial Ргерагейлевв.......................... 83,993 43,393 ° 43,393 o 43,393 ° 43,393 
Total, Defensewide Mission Support........... .. 762,078 ° 762,878 (101,568) 661,310 (94,448) $68,430 (59,630) 703,240 
Special Progrem © 100,000 100,000 [] 0 ° ° 
sus Conventional Defense Initiative 
Laser Communication... cce nnn o o 50,000 50,000 15.000 15,000 20,000 20,000 
Electro Magnetic Catapult..... cen o o 6,000 6.000 3.500 3,500 3,500 3,500 
Autonomous Piloted Alreret tt. ° o 8,000 8.000 8.000 8,000 $.000 8,000 
Acoustic Video Processor/ADA Implementation...... o o $.600 8.600 14,600 14,600 14,600 14,600 
Ring Laser QUID. a oo qe devo osse PR p osé sores o ° 5.000 5.000 4,000 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Small Rotary Engine АРҮ.......................... o o 1.000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Total, Conventional Defense Initiative......... 0 o o 78.600 78,600 46,100 46,100 51,100 51,100 
Civilian Pay Кеіге............................... o o 1,541 1,541 o o ° ° 
Other Special Access. О (50,000) (50,000) o o o o 
Undistributed Ккөбисііоп.......................... (223,072) (223,072) o o o 9 9 9 
Total, RDT&E Мату..............................10,490,412 (221,675) 10,268,737 (2,633,244) 7,057,168 (651,417) 9.638.995 (543.261) 9,947,151 
NAVY CLASSIFIED 
269 31303" Field Operational Intelligence Office. è +4 0 8 1 0 73 Y 3 ° 11 
270 313269 PRAIRIE SCHOOWER........ e de (6.000) (6.000) (15,000) (15,000) (15,000) (15.000) (10.000) (10.000) 
271 31327M Technical Reconnaissance & Surveillance.. е C! o C o С”) C) 0 єў 
273 33401" Communications Security (COMSEC) 4 U ° ғ) ° C £4 o Co 
275 34111N Special Activities... 6) (25,000) (25.000) (100,000) (100,000) (75,000) (75,000) (50,000) (50,000) 
Subtotal Intell&Com.. 563,145 (31,000) 532,145 (115,000) 448.145 (90,000) 473,145 160.000) 503,145 
ЕЕ етене SRE — —— ЛЕ рады ЖЕҢИ LU КҮЙҮТТҮҮ ҮТП ЖТ S AAC E 
Subtotal Navy АОТЬЕ Classified................... 563,145 (31,000) 532,145 (115,000) 448.145 (90,000) 473,145 (60.000) 503,145 
AIR FORCE RDT&E Fiscal Yeer 1988 
(dollars in thousands) 
SUB Technology Base 
1 61101F In-House Laboratory Independent Research......... 15.653 15,653 о 15,653 ° 15,653 0 15.653 
2 61102Ғ Defense Research Әсіелсен........................ 191,762 191.762 o 191,762 (6,762) 185,000 (6.762) 105,000 
3 61103* University Research Initiatives.................. 19.536 19,536 (19,536) ° (19,536) ° (19.536) 9 
4 62101F Geophysics..... — OP 39.523 39,523 o 39,523 (3.523) 36,000 (3.523) . oo 
5 62102Р Materials... 6%904499%%942690%9444ө 62,676 62,676 (9,676) 53.000 (5.676) 57,000 9 62,676 
6 622017 Aerospace Flight Dynami елкеа ани Ген 70,087 70,087 (2,087) 66,000 (2,087) 68,000 (2,087) 68,000 


7 62202Ғ Aerospace Вїоїесһло1оду.......................... 47.939 47,939 о 47.939 o 47,939 ° 47,939 
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Program РҮ 1968 Change from Change from Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 


8 62203F Aerospace Ргорчівісп............................. 71,233 71,233 (6,233) 65,000 (6.233) $5,000 (3,000) 68,233 
9 62204Р Aerospace Аүістісе............................... 65.975 65,975 0 65,975 (5,95) 60,000 (5.975) 60,000 
10 62205F Training and Simulation Technology..............- 35,937 35,937 ° 35,937 (3,937) 32,000 (3,937) 32,000 
11 62206Ғ Civil Engineering and Environmental Quality...... 5,678 5,678 0 5,678 ° 5,678 ° 5,678 
12 62302Р Rocket Ргорч1еіоп................................ 43,339 43,3539 (3,339) 40,000 (5,339) 38,000 (5.339) 38,000 
13 62601F Advanced mm 37,027 37,027 о 37,027 (2,027) 35,000 (2,0277 35,000 
14 62602Ғ Conventional unte sens 43,041 43.041 (2,319) 40.722 (2,319) 40,722 0 43,041 
15 62702Ғ Command Control and Comwmunications............... $2,260 82,260 (2,260) 80,000 (6,260) 76,000 (6.260) 76,000 

Total, Technology Ваев......................... 831,666 ° 831,566 (45,450) 786,216 (69,674) 761,992 (58,446) 773,220 


sus Advance Technology Development 


16 63106F Logistics Systems Тесһлоіоду..................... 12,747 12,747 (3,173) %,574 (3.173) 9.574 (3.173) 9.574 
17 631090 ІИМӘНЕСНА....-..;...>-».............>.........; 63,300 83,300 o 83,300 1,700 65,000 1,700 $5,000 
18 63202F Aircraft Propulsion Subsystem Integration........ 23,646 23,646 0 23,646 (3.646) 20,000 13.646) 20,000 
19 632037 Advanced Avionics for Aerospace Vehicles......... 36,635 36,635 (31,335) 5,300 (9,185) 27.450 (9.185) 27,450 
20 63205F Flight vehicle Тесплоіофу........................ 27.220 27,220 (6.610) 20.602 (6,618) 20,602 (6,618) 20,602 
21 63211F Aerospace Structure and Materials................ 28.068 28,068 12,068) 26,000 (2,068) 26,000 12,068) · 26,000 
22 63216Р Advanced Turbine Engine Gas Generator............ 33,719 33,719 (3.719) 30.000 (3.719) 30,000 (2.000) 31,719 
23 63226F DoD Common Programming Language (Ada) Advanced De 15,673 15,673 o 15.673 ° 15,673 ° 15,673 
24 63227Ғ Advanced Simulator Technol. 10,902 10,902 ° 10,902 ° 10,902 ° 10.902 
25 63231Р Crew Systems Тесһло19у........................... 23.252 23.252 ° 23,252 o 23,252 ° 23,252 
26 63245F Advanced Fighter Technology integration 29,734 29,734 (7,382) 22,352 , (7,352) 22,352 (7,382) 22,352 
27 63248Р Concept Геуеіоряөпі.............................. 4,785 4,785 (4,785) 0 (3.785) 1,000 (1.785) 3,000 
28 63250F Lincoln 1аЬогаїогу............................... 24,760 24.760 (4.760) 20,000 0 24.760 o 24.760 
29 63253F Advanced Integration Montes 16.676 16.676 (16,676) ° (2,501) 14,175 (834) 15.842 
30 63269Р National Aero Space Plane Technology Progrem..... 236,039 (36,000) 200,039 (25,000) 211,039 (61.039) 175,000 (46,039) 190,000 
31 63302F Space and Missile Rocket Propulsion.............. 8.973 $,973 о 8,973 2.500 11.473 2,500 11,473 
33 63363Ғ Нүрегуеіосісу ue 11,626 11,626 ° 11,626 ° 11,626 о 11.626 
34 63401Ғ Advanced Spacecraft Төсһлойоду................... 8,433 6.433 (8,433) o (4.433) 4.000 (2,433) 6,000 
35 63410Р Space Systems Environmental Interactions Technolo 3,825 3,625 о 3,825 о 3.825 o 3,825 
36 63452Ғ Very High Speed Integrated Circuits.............. 101,413 101,413 0 101,413 (1,413) 100,000 (1.413) 100,000 
37 63601Р Conventional мөлропв............................. 25,021 25.021 0 25.021 0 25,021 о, 25.021 
38 63605Ғ Advanced Radiation Тесһпо1оду.................... 29.076 29,076 (4,076) 25,000 (4,076) 25,000 (4.076) 25,000 

Excimer and Related Тесһло1о91өө................. о 46,600 46,600 46,650 46,650 46,650 46.650 46,650 46,650 
39 63707Ғ Weather Systems - Adv Пеу........................ 5,276 5,276 о 5,276 о 5.276 о 5,276 
40 63723Р Civil and Environmental Engineering Technology... 11,342 11,342 ° 11,342 0 11,342 ° 11,342 
41 63726F Fiber Optics Пеуеіорветі......................... 8,608 8.506 о 8,608 (1.608) 7.000 (1,608) 7.000 
42 63720F Advanced Computer Technology..... Xe ui 5.128 5,128 o 5,128 о 5.128 о 5,128 

‚43 63743Ғ Electronic Combat Technology.. Se4 4X aU WES 41,268 41,288 (41,208) o (41,208) 0 (41,208) 0 
44 63751Р Training Systems Technology.... 276 276 0 2% 0 276 o 276 
45 63752F DoD Software Engineering Institut 18,929 18,929 o 18,929 o 18,929 o 18,929 
46 63769Ғ Command Control and Communications. 42,009 42,009 (15,000) 27,809 (15,609) 27,000 (10,809) 32,000 


Total. Advence Technology Development. 929,179 10,600 939,779 (127,663) 601,516 (120,893) 808,286 (93,507) 835,672 


sus Strategic Programe 


49 63311” Advanced Strategic Missile Systems...... 134,162 134,162 20,000 154,162 (4,000) 130,162 0 134,162 
51 63364F Short Range Attack Missile II (SRAM 11).......... 220,386 (30.400) 189,996 (220,366) О (150,386) 70,000 (30,386) 190,000 
52 63367Ғ Strategic Relocateble Target Capability...... 16,495 16,495 (16,495) 0 (6.495) 10,000 (6,495) 10,000 
53 63360F Air Defense Battle Management Technology......... 17,139 (10,000) 7.139 (6,000) 9.139 (17,139) ° (17,139) ° 
54 63369Р Cruise Missile Engagement Systems Technology..... 13,222 (10.000) 3,222 (10,222) 3,000 (13,222) 0 113,222) 0 
55 63424F Cruise Missile Surveillance Technology..... xx -- o [] o o 0 ° ° 
56 63716F Atmospheric Surveillance Technology... we 8,695 8,695 0 8.695 (8,695) ° (8,695) ° 
57 63717F Technical On-site Inspection Program............. 3,019 3,819 o 3,819 o 3,619 ° 3.819 
56 63735Ғ es Architecture 202 282 о 282 о 282 о 162 
60 64216Ғ WWABNCP System Көрігсетелі....................... 13,695 13,695 0 13,695 ° 13,695 0 13,695 
61:66458? 8-4Б;....5...-..5».-..-....,.:.................. 1 (39,800) 375,711 (39,839) 375.672 (39.839) 375,672 (39,839) 375,672 


62 64234Р Common Strategic Rotary Launcher................. 5,715 5,715 (3,715) 2,000 о 5.715 0 5.715 
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100 
101 
102 
103 
105 
106 
109 
110 
112 
113 
116 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


Program 


----------------...........................-.... 


643127 ICBM Кобегтігсасіот............................... 
Реасекеерег.................................... 

Әне 10 ͤ———— . . 

64361Р Air Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM)............... 
64406F Space Defense Зувсов............................. 
64711F Systems Survivability (Nuclear Effects).......... 
11142Р КС-135 Serena 
11213F Minuteman Әтзайгола.............................. 
11312Р PACCS and WWABNCP System EC-135 Clase V Mode..... 
12310Р ИСИС = TW/MA Systems... cien nn n n n nn nnn 
12311Р WCNC - Space Defense Systeme..................... 
12313* Ballistic Missile Tactical Warning/Attack Re 
12325Ғ Joint Surveillance Зуөсев........................ 
12411F Surveillance Radar Stations/Sites................ 
12412Ғ Distant Early Warning (DEW) Radar Stetions....... 
12417Ғ Over-the-Boriron Backscatter Radar............... 
12423Ғ Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS)... 
12424FP ЭРАСЕТВАСЕ....................................... 
12431F Defense Support Program (3625)................... 
Boost Surveillance Tracking Satellite............ 
124327 Submarine-Leunched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) Radar 
12433Ғ WUDET Detection yet 
12436F Command Center Processing and Display System..... 
33131» Minimum Essential Emergency Communications Networ 
33152Ғ World-Wide Military Command and Control Systems, 
33154F WWMCCS Information System Joint Progrem Managemen 
33601F Milstar Satellite Communications System (AF Termi 
41123F Military Airlift Group (1Р)...................... 
Air Defense Initiative........................... 
Classified Ргодгане.............................. 
Total, Strategic Ргоогеве...................... 


Tactical Programs 

Advanced Tactical РЇ1@һ\ег........................ 
Unmanned Air Reconnaissance yet . 
Intelligence Advanced беуеіорветі................ 
Airbase Survivability and Көссуегу............... 
Low Cost Anti-Redietion err 
Millimeter Wave eee 
DoD Physical Security Equipment - Exterior....... 
Combat Identification Тесһло1оду................. 
C3CM Advanced 5уесене............................ 
Aircraft Avionice Equipment Development... ... 


63714F 
63742Р 
63749Р 


Aircreft Equipment Пеуеіорыті................... 
Engine Model Derivative Program |ЕМОР)........... 
Integrated Digital Ауіолісе...................... 
ЕМ Counter Кееропве.............................. 
Nuclear Weapons Support.......................... 
Alternate Fighter nan 
С-17 Ргоҙгев..................................... 
Infrared Search and Track 8үзсет................. 
Variable Stability In-Flight Simulator Test Aircr 
Modular Automatic Test Едчіртеті................. 
Modular Standoff Weapons... iiie nn nnn 
NWight/Precision ttaccꝶg kk. 
64250F Integrated КЫ/СИ1 Пеуеіорветі.................... 
64268Р Aircraft Engine Component Improvement Program... . 
64313? Т-46А............................................ 


2,675,726 (1,724,537) 1,151,191 
51,191 51,191 
1,133,161 (1,533,161) 700,000 
591,356 (191,356) 400,000 
3,591 3,591 
402,358 (195,950) 206,408 
12,976 12,976 
4,035 4,035 
107,672 (20,000) 87,672 
943 943 
57,049 57,849 
26,371 16,371 
2,265 2.265 
1,156 2,156 
5.224 5.224 
6,477 8.477 
38,396 39,396 
19,247 19,247 
9,630 9,630 
103,807 103, 807 
° o 
20,313 20,313 
10,397 10,397 
32,052 32,052 
55,596 55.596 
5,107 5,107 
82,089 82,069 
229,229 229.229 
12,415 12,415 
3,458,357 115,000) 3,443,357 
8,435,403 (2,045,687) 6,349,716 
536,026 536.826 
9.012 8.612 
32,025 6.700 38,725 
5,074 5.074 
4,426 4,426 
13,506 13,586 
— o 

912 912 
1,457 1,457 
1.386 1. 306 
19,685 19,665 
1,939 1,939 
979 979 
270 270 
13,654 13,654 
4,444 4,444 
86,915 86,915 
1,219,904 124,396) 1,195,506 
14,055 14,055 
6,249 6,249 
18,373 18,373 
39,175 39,175 
19.651 19,851 
5,714 5,714 
101,012 101,012 
--- 0 
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Mouse bill 
Change from 

(531,356) 2,344,372 
120,000) 31,191 
(170,000) 2,063,161 
1341,356) 250,000 
° 3,591 
(352,358) 50,000 
o 12,976 
0 4,035 
(20,000) 87,672 
0 943 
0 57,849 
0 26,371 
о 2,265 
09 2,1% 
0 5.224 
о 8,477 
110,000) 26,396 
(10,000) 9,247 
(2,000) 7,69 
103,807 
150,000 150.000 
(3.000) 17,313 
0 10,397 
0 32,052 
(5,000) 50,598 
o 5,107 
0 $2,089 
(40,229) 169,000 
(2,424) 9.991 
(212,779) 3,245,578 
(1,317,803) 7,117,600 
156,826) 480,000 
0 9.012 
(16,025) 16,000 
0 5,074 
0 4,426 
о 13.586 
0 0 
0 912 
(1,457) о 
(1,386) о 
0 19,685 
о 1.939 
о 979 
о 270 
(13,654) 0 
° 4,444 
(5,000) 61,915 
(240,000) 979,904 
o 314.055 
o 6,249 
о 18,373 
(39,175) о 
(19,851) о 
5,000 10,714 
о 101,012 
о о 


Contingent Level 
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Conference Agreement 


Change from 
request 


Change from 


Recommend request 


(2,024,537) 
° 
(1,533,161) 
(491,356) 
9 
(227,358) 


(16,371) 
о 


(20,229) 
(2,424) 
35,000 

197,221 

(2,355,474) 


651,191 (1,024,537) 1,851,191 


51,191 
700,000 
100,000 

3,591 
175,000 
12,976 
4,035 
67,672 
943 
57,849 
10,000 
2,265 
2,156 
5,224 
9,477 
28,396 
19,247 
7,630 
66,807 
о 
17,313 
10,397 
30,052 
50,598 
5,107 

62,069 

209,000 

9,991 
35,000 
3,655,578 
6,079,929 


о 
(733,101) 
(291.356) 

о 
(202,358) 


(20,229) 
(2,424) 
66,700 

197,221 

(1,166,670) 


(3,373) 
(9,175) 


51,191 
1,500,000 
300,000 
3.591 
200,000 
12,976 
4.035 
87,672 
943 
57,049 
10,000 
2.265 
2,156 
5,224 
8.477 
34,500 
19,247 
9.630 


209,000 
9,991 
66,700 
3,655,578 
7,268,733 


4,444 
76,915 
1,170,000 
14,055 
6,249 
15,000 
30,000 
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Senate amendment 


Program FY 1988 Change from 
Request request Recommend 


--------------.-................................... -.................... 


134 643147 Advanced Medium-Range, Air-to-Air Missile [AMRAAM 28,194 28,194 
135 64315F Advanced Short Range Air-to-Air Missile (ASRAAM). 3,001 3,001 
137 643277 Hardened Target it ions 7,6% 7,690 
138 643627 Ground-Launched Cruise Missile (СІСМ)............ 5,2% 5.299 
139 64601Р Chemical/Biological Defense Equipment............ 14,600 14,600 
140 646027 Armament/Ordnance реуеіортелі.................... 25,629 25.629 
141 64604Р Submumitions.... 2.2... cece enn nnnm 4,668 4.668 
142 64607F Wide-Area, Anti-Armor nit ions 17,607 17,607 
143 64617F Air Base Survivability and Көсотуегу.............. 14,532 14,532 
144 647037 Aeromedical Systeme Ветеіориепі.................. $.730 6.730 
145 64704Р Common Support Equipment Developsent............. 1,645 1,645 
146 64706Р Life Support Фуәсене............................. 12,617 12,617 
147 6470687 Other Operational uin 6,987 6,987 
148 647107 Reconnaissance Equipeent......................... 195 195 
149 64715Ғ DoD Physical Security Equipment - Exterior....... 11,332 11,332 
150 64724Р Tactical C3 Сошт\егвевзшгев...................... 12,761 12,761 
151 64725Р Combat Identification ye tes 44,930 44,930 
152 64733Ғ Surface Defense бәрргеевісп...................... 40.775 40,775 
153 64737Р Airborne Self-Protection 9 rr 21,545 21,545 
154 64738Ғ Protective yet 5616 52,410 119,500) 32,910 
155 64739Ғ Tactical Protective Systems...................... 49,077 49,077 
156 64740Р Computer Resources Management Technology....... 20,367 20,367 
157 64742Р Precision Location Strike System................. ooo ° 
158 647507 Intelligence Ешчірзеті........................... 5,928 5.928 
160 64754Ғ Joint Tactical Information Distribution System (J 44,072 44,072 
161 64756F Side Looking Airborne dar 11,117 11,117 
162 6477ОР Joint Surveillence/Target Attack Radar System (JS 337,912 39,000 376,912 
163 64779Р Joint Interoperability of Tactical Command & Cont 6,040 6,040 
165 21131F U.S. Readiness Command - Communications.......... 4,015 4,015 
166 27129Ғ Ғ-111 Squadrons.................................. 25,6% 25,656 
167 27130F Ғ-15 %еиабгопа..........:........................ 118,564 118,564 
169 27133Ғ Ғ-16 rn 36,486 36,486 
170 27136F F-4G WILD WEASEL een sss 17,762 17,762 
172 27139F Competitive Fighter Ргосогеветі.................. 3,525 3.525 
173 27162Ғ Tactical AGM Мізеі1еө....................:....... 2.348 2,348 
174 27168F Ғ-111 Self Protection Әуәсеве.................... 58,007 58,007 


176 27215F TR-1 Squedron.,........- 
TR-1 Propulsion Upgrade. 


Seeger 74,923 74,923 


177 27217F Follow-On Tactical Reconnaissance System 55,561 55,561 
176 27247Р АР ТЕМСАР.. . 313 33 
180 27411F Overseas Air Weapon Control Syst . 6,947 6,947 
181 27412F Tactical Air Control Systems. . 20,995 20,995 
182 27417F Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS. . 110,737 110,737 
184 27423F Advanced Communications Systems. . — . 34,549 34,549 
185 274317 Tactical Air Intelligence System Activities . 1,950 1,950 
187 27435F Tactical Reconnaissance Imagery and Exploitation 1,142 1,142 
193 27595F Base Communications - Tectical Air Forces.. — 0 
194 26010Ғ Joint Tectical Communications Program (TRI-TAC).. 15,872 15,072 
197 336057 Satellite Commmicetions Төгтіпеіө............... 23,793 23,783 
198 35887F Electronic Combet Intelligence Support. 1,622 1,622 
200 41940Ғ MAC Commend and Centrol System....... . 10,008 10,002 
201 44011F Special Operations Рогсев...... . 109,47 6,900 116,387 
202 52610Ғ А-7 Squadrons (ANE) .. . 63.220 63.220 
Tactical Aircraft.. 4..... . [261.600) 0 
F-4 Air Defense (authorized in РҮ 1905).. ° 
Electronic Werfare. .. (209,964) 


О 99 Classified Progreme.. 
Total, Tecticeal Progrese... 


. 785,305 $0,000 $45,305 


Bouse bill 
Change from 
request — Recommend 
(14,194) 14,000 
(2,001) 1,000 
(7,690) о 
(5,299) ° 
o 14,600 
(10,000) 15,629 
o 4,668 
10,000 27.607 
о 14,532 
о 6.730 
° 1,645 
° 12,617 
° 6,987 
0 195 
° 11,332 
(12,761) о 
(24,930) 20,000 
{10,775) 30,000 
(21,545) ° 
(19,545) 31,065 
(49,077) o 
(5,367) 15,000 
15,000 15,000 
o 5,928 
(34,072) 10.000 
30,000 41,117 
(137,912) 200,000 
o 6,040 
o 4,015 
(25,656) ° 
(118.564) ° 
136.486) 0 
(17,762) 0 
(3,525) 9 
(2,348) ° 
(58.007) ° 
° 74,923 
10,000 10.000 
115,000) 40,561 
o 33 
8,000 14,947 
° 20,995 
(25.737) 85,000 
° 34,549 
0 1,950 
0 1,142 
0 ° 
(5,672) 16,000 
(9.703) 14,000 
(1,622) 0 
0 10. 002 
(29,847) 79,640 
(63.220) о 
196,264 196,264 
o [*30,000) 
(172,423) 612,802 
3,407,024 


.-... 4,547,154 68,702 4,615,856 (1,060,130) 
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Contingent Level Conference Agreement 
Change from Change from 
request Recommend request Recommend 


о 28,194 о 28,1% 
(2,001) 1.000 0 3,001 
(4,990) 3.000 0 7,690 
15.299) o ° 5,299 

° 14.600 0 14,600 
(5,629) 20,000 (5,629) 20,000 

° 4.668 o 4,668 

° 17,607 5,000 22,607 
12,582) 12,000 (2.532) 12,000 

o 6,730 о 6.730 

о 1,645 о 1,645 
12,617) 10.000 (2,617) 10,000 

o 6,987 о 6,987 

о 195 о 195 

о 11,332 0 11,332 

(12,761) 0 (12,761) ° 

(9,930) 35,000 (9,930) 35,000 
(40,775) ° (30,775) 10,000 
(21,545) о (21,545) 0 


(19.545) 32,865 (19,545) 32,065 
(49,077) ° (49,077) ° 
(10,367) 10,000 (10,367) 10,000 
15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
° 5.928 о 5,926 
124,072) 20,000 (19,072) 25,000 


° 11,117 ° 11,117 
10,000 347,912 39,000 376,912 
0 6,040 o 6,040 

о 4,015 о 4,015 
16,656) 19,000 (3,956) 21,700 
(12,564) 106,000 (2.964) 115,600 
(10,986) 25,500 (2.986) 33,500 
(1,962) 15,800 1521 17,710 
(3.525) ° (3.525) 0 
o 2,348 o 2,348 
(38.807) 19,200 (38,807) 19,200 
(4,923) 70,000 (4,923) 70.000 
о о о 0 
(8,561) 47,000 (8,561) 47,000 
0 313 0 313 
2,053 9,000 2,053 9.000 
12,995) 18,000 12.995) 16,000 
(25,737) 85,000 (5,737) 105,000 
(4,549) 30,000 (4,549) 30,000 
o 1,950 0 1,950 

o 1,142 o 1,142 

о LJ о о 
(5.072) 10,000 (5,672) 10,000 
(9,793) 14,000 (3,387) 20,3% 
11,622) o 11,622) о 
12,062) 8,000 (2,002) 8,000 
(19,467) 99,090 6,900 116,387 
(7,020) 56.200 (3,020) 60.200 
0 o o ° 

° {+30,000 о [*30,000] 


178, 406 178,406 199,405 199,405 
(18.064) 767,241 (18,064) 767,241 
(612,423) 3,934,731 (133,345) 4,413,809 
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233 


247 


sus 
331107 Defense Satellite Communications System.......... 
33126? Long-Baul Communications (cs. .... 
Mer Inter-Service/Agency Automated Message Processing 
331447 Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center (ЕС 
351147 Traffic Control, Approach, and Landing System (TR 
351647 NMAVSTAR Global Positioning System (User Equipment 
35165Ғ NAVSTAR Global Positioning System (Space and Cont 
647337 General Intelligence Skill Training. 
Classified Progrems............... 

Total, Intelligence & Communications........... 


Intelligence & Communications 


sus Defensewide Mission Support 
63402F Space Test Progrem............................... 
63438F Satellite Systems Survivability.............. 
64211F Advanced Aerial Target Development..... 18. 
64217Р Flight Simulator Development.... 
64609Ғ REM Maturation/Technology Insertion. 
647077 Weather Systeme - Eng Dev............ 
647357 Range Improvement........ 
64747Ғ Electromagnetic Radiation Test Facilities....... С 
64755Ғ Improved Capability for Development Test & Evalue 
65101Р Project Air Force...... Poem TI S 55829925» ёз ЖУ 
65304F Acquisition & Command Support (ACS) - Telecommuni 
65306Ғ Ranch Hand 11 Epidemiology Study........... 
65706” Mavigation/Radar/Sled Track Test Support. 
65806F Acquisition and Command Support............ 
65807Р Test and Evaluation Support.... 
65808F Advanced Systems Engiíneering/Planning.. 


65863F RDT&E Aircraft Support...... 
65874Р Product Performance Agreement Center. 
65894Ғ Reel Property Maintenance - RDT&E.............. 
65096Ғ Base Operations - МАОТЕЁ.......................... 
35110F Satellite Control Facility............ ... 


35119Ғ Space Boosters...... ө«эөөөөәөөөөзөөөөөзөөзөөөөөө”ө . 
35130Р Consolidated Spece Operations center 
35160F Defense Meteorological Satellite Program (DNSP).. 
35171Ғ Space Shuttle Operations.......... ТОЛОТ 
71112Р Inventory Control Point Operations........... .... 
72207Ғ Depot Maintenance (Коп-1Ұ)....................... 
78011Р Industrial Ргерагеблеве........................ .. 
78026” Productivity, Reliability, Availability, Maintain 
01004? International Activities. 


Conventional Defense Initiative 
Classified Aircraft Progrem... 


Advanced Tactical Transport 


Activeted Metals 


Senate amendment 


РҮ 1968 Change fros 


Request 


45,001 
26,309 
2.157.227 
2,277,412 


request 


(115,000) 
(115,000) 


(2,000) 


2,042,227 
2,162,412 


94,967 
19,560 
3,123 
1,600,569 


Bouse bill 
Change from 

request Recommend 
о о 
о 21,396 
о 5.154 
о 1,296 
о 8,132 
13,900 25,995 
(10,801) 35,000 
° 26,309 
° 0 
(252,200) 1,905,027 
(249,101) 2,026,311 
(40,000) 50,197 
0 3,277 
о 9,096 
о 61,701 
(5,365) 15,000 
0 12,537 
(5.560) 64,000 
о 5,942 
(14,663) 50.000 
LJ 19,106 
о о 
о 5.777 
0 24.194 
0 0 
(4.839) 300, 000 
(10,376) 15,000 
(12,340) 0 
(14,034) 45,000 
0 0 
(5,000) 74,702 
(5,000) 57,152 
(19,531) 90,000 
° 246,641 
(10.000) 40,020 
(5.161) 51,000 
о 65.554 
о 4,346 
(998) o 
о 94,967 
о 19.560 
о 3,123 
(152,867) 1,449,682 
150,000 150.000 
15,000 15,000 
70,000 70,000 
4.000 4,000 
8,000 8,000 
2,000 2,000 
84,000 84,000 
11,485 11,465 
(75,000) (75.000) 
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` 


Contingent Level 


Chenge from 


o 
(0.839) 
(10,376) 
(2,340) 
(9,034) 

0 
(5,000) 
(5,000) 
(19.531) 

° 
(10.000) 
(5.181) 


o 
(118,588) 


1.957,327 
2,083,016 


94,967 
19.560 
3,123 
1,483,981 


32391 


Conference Agreement 


(171,400) 
(165,896) 


о 
(8,839) 
(10,376) 
(2,340) 
(9.034) 

о 
(5.000) 
(5.000) 
(19.531) 

09 
(6,020) 
(2.161) 


(106,243) 


1,985,927 
2,111,516 


70,197 
3,277 
9.006 

57,000 


12,537 


94,967 
19,560 
3,123 
1,496,326 


15,000 
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Senate amendment House bill Contingent Level Conference Agreement 
Program FY 1988 Change from Change from Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 


Other Сізееі0141б..........5:................:.... 0 (45.600) (45,600) (45.600) 145,600) (45,600) (45,600) 
Undistributed йөйисї!оп.......................... 0 (177,100) (177,100) o o o ° 0 
Peter mar eine sees ee Ns des С, (16,300) (16,300) ° (16,300) (16,300) (16,300) (16,300) 
Total, RDT&E Air Ғогсе...................... «18,623,383 (2,276,785) 16,346,598 (2,813,149) 15,610,234 (3,508,748)15,114,635 (1,761,407)16,861,976 

AIR FORCE CLASSIFIED 
47 63110F Special Evaluation Ргодгав....................... 13 to ° رن‎ f: o Lol 
ig SSS MAROON so es RAE SERV 55 И ҮГҮТҮ 2 T Cg t 2 ° E. I о C 
50 63312Ғ Advanced concept. 1 5 С ° ГА 300,000 300,000 300,000 300,000 
59 63738Р ADI Surveillance Technol. Co! (15,000) (15,000) (85,679) (85,679) (85,679) (85,679) (85,679) (85,679) 
69 11120F Advanced Cruise Missile............. e лди to { ) (110,000) (110.000) () ° 6 3 
nnn 8 t | Ж. ° eH Coo ° ا‎ 
94 33603F Milstar Satellite Communications System.......... Е C) o 4 3 C! o Ж. 
95 35124Ғ Special Applications Ргодгав..................... t À ta ° € LÀ o 170 
OF, IDLIP OIB sinoni aiaa sa... š. a 1 3 C) o с! (31,000) (31,000) (31,000) (31,000) 
98 35092Ғ Special Analysis ct vtt ie t3 n (17,100) (17,100) 13.900 13.900 13,900 13,900 
Subtotal Stretegic............................... 3,458,357 (15,000) 3,443,357 (212,779) 3,245,578 197,221 3,655,578 197,221 3,655,578 
104 622617 PAVE RUNNER Advanced Developeent................. to ( (8.775) (8.775) (8,775) (6,775) (8,775) (8,775) 
307 6МЗТЕ ИЛИК АПИЙ eorr aspa e Све» фое sa. T ар ero mts to i 3 0 NN ыз 9 ! е? 
115 63001Р Special Progr le ae t t4 (75.400) (75,400) (15,000) (15,000) (15,000) (15,000) 
% Ä usu l Г genio th Eo Ree i 4 tå (32.689) (32,689) (32,689) (32,689) (32,689) (32.689) 
136 64321Р Joint Tactical Pusion progress t 3 dm o [E 1 ° 144 
164 11133Ғ SR-171 S e i O C ҒА ° 2% * о 4) 
171 27137Ғ CONSTANT fe — M ges a Ж, 0 ей 63 o C 
1$ 2H Д CLEC Lee au opo poe aee ao 88 Se Co f. b (3,600) (3,600) (3,600) (3,600) (3.600) (3,600) 
r [E] CL) 114,359) (14,359) (01,900) (81.900) (81.900) (81.900) 
186 27433F Tactical Improvement Ргодгев..................... ta 60,000 60,000 (23.000) (23,000) O ° "NT 
188 27579F Advanced Systems Improvements.................... 12 C o Lut LA 9 Ug 
r crocs ieabanesveaoosege tad Cal 0 د‎ гЗ ° C! 
190 TORRE. 0377 9 > Sapay. SBE re nA n PERS e e Re MU Ca o t ш o с 
191 27585Р SEEK SPINNER/PAVE TIGER....... 3 $e RS CUBE га C 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 50,000 
о. - rote eve rrmpE Eier e Ke ak Ж. C ° qu. 81,900 81,900 91.900 91.900 
195 20042Ғ MAVE ҒІЛС......................... TET) RPTPAPKSHEAS C1 9 (58.600) (58,600) (5.000) (5,000) (5.000) (5.000) 
399 411199 TERRE e, auo eua re V pr rere Эз t39 ғ.) (6.000) (6.000) (3.000) (3.000) (3,000) (3,000) 
Subtotal Tactical.................. — PE „N 60,000 845,305 (172.423) 612,882 (18,064) 767,241 (18,064) 767,241 
204 64238F Constant Різсев.................................. ( ) (115,000) (115,000) (115,000) (115,000) (115,000) (115.000) (115,000) (115,000) 
205 31305F Intelligence Production Activitíes............... C! сый ° £^ Ғы 0 с! 
206 31310Ғ Foreign Technology Dive n.. . C) ° C Sind ° [ON 
207 31314F Infrered/EO/DE Wpno Processing & Exploit......... C) rus о C ا‎ 0 | 
208 31315Р Missile and Space Technical Collection........... UJ б! ° LE а 9 C! 
209 31317Р SENIOR YEAR Operations.............. Apre dad 4% C) c) 12,000) (2,000) (2,000) (2,000) (2,000) (2,000) 
210 31324Р FOREST СЮЖЕМ................... eee as de deem o C! C! o t: ) t:3 o C! 
211 31357F NUDET Detection 8узїөз......................... $ C C)! o t. E. o 1^ 
216 33401Р Communications Security (COMSEC)........... 22.4... £^ э 9 0 ы 1 Saal F 9 * 
217 34111Р Special Ас(1уісіев............................... (ИГ бй (90, 800) (90,800) (30,500) (36,500) (10,000) (10,000) 
219 35159Р Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities........ t39 el (44,400) (44,400) (44,400) (44,400) (44,400) (44,400) 
Subtotal Intell&Comm... h 2.157.227 (115,000) 2,042.227 (252,200) 1,905.027 (199,900) 1,957,327 (171,400) 1,985,827 
Subtotal Air Force RDT&E Claseifíed.............. 6,400,689 — (70.000) 6,330,889 (637,402) 5,763,487 (20,743) 6.380.146 7,757 6.408.646 


DEFENSE AGENCIES RDTLE Fiscal Year 1968 


(dollars in thousands] 
зо Technology Base 


1 61101Е Defense Research 8сіепсее........................ 54,150 84,150 ° 84,150 о 94,150 о 64,1% 
2 61101М In-House Laboratory Independent Кеееассһ......... 2.532 2.532 ° 2.532 0 2,532 о 2.532 
4 611038 University Research Initiatives............- — 24,570 24.570 (24,570) o (24.570) o (24,570) 0 

611030 University Research initiatives. 9 50,000 50,000 170,000 170,000 160,000 160,000 165,000 165,000 


University Research Instrumentation Program...... ° 30,000 30,000 75,000 125.000 25.000 25.000 
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Senate amendment 


32393 


Conference Agreement 


Bouse bill 


Contingent Level 


Program ТҮ 1988 Change from Change fros Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request — Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 
5 62101E Technical studie. - 1,700 1,700 0 1,700 0 1,700 o 1,700 
6 62301Е Strategic Төсілоіоду............................. 233,950 233,950 59,500 293,450 54,050 288,000 54,050 286,000 
7 62702Е Tactical Тесһло1өу............................... 114,536 114,536 7,600 122,136 0 114,536 0 114,536 
8 62707Е Particle Beam Тесіпо1о6у......................... 14,000 14,000 9 14.000 ° 14,000 9 14,000 
9 62708Е Integrated Command and Control Technology........ 36,435 36,435 0 36,435 (4.435) 32,000 (4.435) 32,000 
10 627128 Materials and Electronics Technology............. 27,606 27,606 о 27.606 (2.606) 25,000 12.606) 25,000 
11 62714E Nuclear Monitoring... . ien nnn nnnm 20,363 4.637 25.000 о 20.363 4.637 25,000 4.637 25,000 
12 62715Н Defense Nuclear Аўепсүуү........................+.. 363.032 363,032 (15,0001 348.032 (25,000) 338,032 (25.000) 338,032 
13 627168 Mapping. Charting and Сесобеву.................... 980 980 0 980 o 980 0 980 
Center for Advanced Тесілсіодіее................. 0 31,000 31,000 25,000 25.000 31,000 31,000 
Environmental Hazards Кевевагсһ................... 9 33,000 33,000 25,000 25,000 33,000 33,000 
Reduction for САТ & ЕНЕ.......................... (64,000) 164,000) 150,000) (50,000) (64,000) (64,000) 
Vector Тһгчөб.................................... 9 7,600 7,600 3,000 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Metallurgy Кевеагсһ(рАЯРА)....................... о о 2,000 2,000 500 500 500 500 
Personnel Radiation Рготесбіоп................... ° о 2.000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
xray Мһюегерһу................................. ° 0 20,000 20,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
FEL for Medical йевөагс!.......................... o 9 15,000 15,000 0 0 о о 
ворегсолбасЧ1У16у............................. 0 50,000 50,000 0 50.000 50,000 50.000 50,000 
Total, Technology Ваға......................... 923,854 104,637 1,026,491 274.130 1,197,984 257,576 1,181,430 262,576 1,106,430 
sus Advance Technology Developsent 
Strategic Defense Initiative, Тоса!.............. 5,198,793 (1,078,793) 4,120,000 (2,652,793) 2,546,000 (1,594,793) 3,604,000 (1,594,793) 3,604,000 
SDI-General Кедисбіоп............................ (1,078,793) (1,078,793) (574,000) (574,000) 
SDI-Air Force(BSTS,ALS) ° o 0 [*300,000] (»300,000) 0 ° 0 о 
14 63220C SDI-Surveillance, Acquisition, Tracking and Kill 1,492,680 1,492,680 (595,680) 897,000 
15 63221C SDI-Directed Energy мегропе...................... 1,103,680 1,103,680 (462,680) 641.000 
16 63222C 801-Кілесіс Energy Мөаропә....................... 1,074,730 1,074,730 (323,730) 751,000 
17 63223С SDI-Systems Concepts and Battle Management/C3.... 627,340 627,340 (155,340) 472,000 
18 63224C SDI-Survivebility, Lethality, and Key Support Tec 900, 363 900.365 (541,363) 359,000 
19 632250 Joint DoD-DoE Munitions Technology Development... 6,617 16,400 25,017 (1,000) 7,617 11,363 20,000 11,363 20,000 
20 632268 Experimental Evaluation of Major Innovative Techn 245,624 245.624 (23,000) 222,624 (23,000) 222,524 (23,000) 222,624 
21 63227Е Strategic Relocateble Тагуеїз.................... 6.700 6.700 о 6,700 (1,700) 5,000 (1,700) 5,000 
22 632692 National Aero Space Plane Technology Progrem..... — 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
23 637020 Special Operations, Special Technology Office.... 11,354 11,354 (3,000) 8,354 (3,000) 8,354 13,000) 6,354 
24 637030 Counter-Insurgency and Special Technology........ 10,997 10,997 о 10,997 о 10,997 о 10,997 
25 637060 Microwave/Millimeter Weve Monolithic Integrated C 49.181 49,181 13,000) 46,181 13,000) 46,181 (3.000) 46,181 
26 637360 Computer Alded Logistics 5чррогі................. 12,978 12,978 о 12,978 (2.978) 10.000 12.978) 10,000 
27 637370 Balanced Technology Inititative.................. 300,000 300.000 o o 275,000 275,000 300,000 300,000 
28 637560 DoD Software Initiatives (ran). 27,953 27,953 13,000) 24,953 13,000) 24.953 13,000) 24,953 
29 35108K Command and Control Пезеагсһ..................... 2.611 2.611 o 2,611 o 2,611 о 2,611 
Deep Strike СараһЬ11!%у......................... o 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Extended Air defense 0 100,000 100,000 о о о о о 
Cruise Missile Guidance Missile Program.......... 0 20,000 20,000 ° 5,000 5.000 5.000 5,000 
ЖАСЕВ............................................ о 0 5,000 5.000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
RPV eee tůůůuůͤ sss 0 0 25,000 25.000 32,000 32,000 32,000 32,000 
Advanced Torpedo Ргодган......................... 0 о 10.000 10,000 5,000 5,000 10,000 10,000 
Hypersonic Technology ° 25.000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Total, Advance Technology Development.......... 5,574,808 (642,393) 4.932,415 (2.620.793) 2.954.015 11,268,088) 4,306,720 (1,238,088) 4,336,720 
sup Strategic Programs 
30 63734K Leland бип....................................... 50,826 50,826 0 50,826 o 50,826 o 50,826 
31 32016К National Military Command System-Wide Support.... 10,910 10,910 о 10,910 о 10,910 о 10,910 
32 32019K WWMCCS Systeme einer 16,004 16.004 о 16,004 9 16,004 0 16,004 
33 33131K Minimum Essential Emergency Communications Networ 6,605 8,505 о 8,605 0 8,605 ° 6.605 
Total, Strategic Ргоўгато...................... 86,345 о 86,345 ° 86,345 ° 86,345 ° 86,345 
sun Tactical Programas 
35 647710 Joint Tactical Information Distribution S\A 91,226 91,226 91,226 (6.226) 85,000 (6.226) 85,000 
37 21135K CINC C2 Ілісіабітее.................... ..... 2.124 2,124 2.124 0 2.124 0 2.124 
38 200450 C3 Interoperability (Joint Tactical СЭ Agency)... 67,715 67,715 (6,000) $1,715 (6,000) 61,715 (6,000) 61,715 
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Senate amendment Rouse bill Contingent Level Conference Agreement 
Progrem РҮ 1988 Change from Change Ғгов Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 
39 282900 Management Neadquartere (Joint Tactical СЗ Agency 6.250 6,250 0 6.280 (1,250) 5.000 (1,250) 5,000 
Standoff nee ° 
« [591,129] о 443,347 443,347 о о о о 
167,315 о 167,315 437,347 604.662 (13,476) 153,839 (13,476) 153,639 
sus Intelligence & Communications 
40 637018 Mapping. Charting, Geodesy Investigations. and Pr 12,168 12,168 ° 12,168 0 12,168 0 12,168 
41 647018 Mapping. Charting, and Geodesy Engineering Develo 3,782 3,782 0 3,782 о 3.782 о 3.782 
44 33126K Long-Heul Communications (9С8)................... 16,969 16.969 0 16,969 ° 16,969 о 16,969 
45 33127K Support of the National Communications System.... 3.673 3.673 0 3,673 o 3,673 ° 3,673 
47 351398 DMA Exploitation Modernization Program..........- 293,661 293.661 ° 293,661 o 293,661 o 293.661 
48 351598 Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities........ 4,014 4,614 0 4,014 о 4,014 о 4,014 
SO 351591 Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities........ 143,371 143,371 75,100 218,471 о 143.371 о 143.371 
о 87,100 87,100 87,100 87,100 
° ° 25,000 25,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
© 040009 Classified ?гофгеяв.............................. 1,253,945 (37,500) 1,216,445 (54,100) 1,199,045 (59,600) 1,194,345 (34.962) 1.218,965 
Total, Intelligence & Communications........... 1,732,383 (37,500) 1,694,063 46,000 1,778,383 42,500 1,774,663 67,118 1,799,501 
sus Defensewide Mission Support 
$4 637390 Semiconductor Menufacturíng Technology....... 50,000 50,000 100,000 (25,000) 25,000 50,000 100,000 50,000 100,000 
55 637900 КАТО Research and Developwent...........- ....... 58,825 141,175 200.000 о 58.825 116,175 175,000 141,175 200.000 
$6 651040 Technical Support to USDR&E................... ... 25,767 12,000] 23.767 (0.300) 17,467 (6.200) 17.567 (8,200) 17,567 
57 651060 Ceneral Support for РАБЕ......................... 3,213 (400) 1,813 (1.000) 2,215 (1,000) 2,213 (1,000) 2,213 
58 651070 Generel Support for ғо1ісу............. . 7,369 1800) 6.569 (1.100) 6.269 (1,100) 6.269 11. 100 6.269 
. 4,420 (400) 4.020 (850) 3,570 (eso) 3,570 1850) 3,570 
. 2,105 2,105 (5501 1,555 (550) 1,555 (550) 1,555 
61 651100 Technical Support to USDRE--Critical Technology.. 3,624 (400) 3,424 (600) 3,224 (воо) 3,224 (600) 3,224 
62 651120 Rand Research Center for OSD and 7С8............. 16,515 16,515 о 16,515 о 16,515 о 16,515 
63 65114Е BLACK ІЛСИТ..................... m .. 4,000 4,000 о 4,000 о 4,000 о 4,000 
64 651160 General Support to С31........................ m 2,691 (зоо) 2,391 зоо) 2,5%. (зоо) 2,391 (300) 2,391 
65 651170 Foreign Material Acquisition and Exploítation.... 13,911 13,911 13,911) 10,000 (3,911) 10,000 (3,911) 10,000 
66 651190 General Support for АЫ.......... ...... ....... ... 3,248 3.24 (650) 2,5% (650) 2,598 (650) 2,5% 
68 657118 Critical Technology Ала1үвіе.................... 4,200 1,000 5,200 (1,000) 3,200 1,000 5,200 1,000 5,200 
69 658018 Defense Technical Information center .. 28,085 28,085 (3.000) 25,085 13,000) 25,065 (3,000) 25,085 
70 658025 Information Analysis centers 6,706 6.766 ° 6,786 о 6,786 o 6.786 
71 658728 Productivity Investments....... 2,000 2,000 o 2,000 о 2,000 о 2,000 
72 65898C Management Headquarters (Strategic Defense Initia 22,000 12.500) 19,500 (5.000) 17,000 (5.000) 17,000 15,000) 17,000 
73 658988 Management Headquarters (Research and Developeent 14,556 14, 5% (1,000) 13,558 o 14,558 9 14,558 
74 720070 ІК Focal Plane Аггау.............. n 44,119 44,119 9 44.119 (30,000) 14,119 130,000) 14.119 
75 700118 Industriel Ргерагедлеев.......................... 6,700 6,700 9 8,700 09 68,700 о 8,700 
76 010150 Technology Transfer Punctions...... .......ш..... 491 491 o 491 о 494 ° “m 
Man Tech - Guided Ordnance....... 4......-.»..... 0 0 6.000 8.000 2,500 2,500 2,500 2,500 
DOD/VA Medical Кеееагсһ....................... o о 75,000 25,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 20,000 
Computer Mirocircuit testing о о 10,000 10,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Manufacturing Technology Ілісісесіуә............. 0 100,000 100,000 о 75.000 95,000 95,000 95.000 
Total, Defensewide Mission Support............. 326,627 205,375 612.202 (9,061) 317,766 230,514 557,341 255,514 582,341 
Undistributed .. . ‹ 2...... 0 (104,637) (104,637) 439,000 439,000 ° 
Civilian Рау Raise.......... ......... о о 2,225 2.225 ° 9 
Total, RDT&E Defense Адетпсісе.................. 8,811,532 (394,518) 8,417,014 (1,431,152) 7,380,380 (750,974) 8,060,558 (666,356) 8,145,176 
DEFENSE AGENCIES CLASSIFIED 
42 310116 Cryptologic Activities........ ...... (1 136,000) (36,000) (35,700) (35,700) (42,700) (42,700) (25,565) (25.565) 
43 31301L General Defense Intelligence Program Gd (1,500) (1,500) (9.900) (9.900) (8.400) (8,400) (9.417) (9.417) 
46 33401C Communications Security (СОМФЕС)... (2 9 (8,500) (6.500) (8.500) (8.500) ° V 
49 35159С Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities.. . $ 3 $43 А 123 o € 
51 35167G Computer зөсчгісу................................ to n و‎ 1 0 ЖҮ, 
52 358841, Intelligence Planning & Review Activities........ t 3 * t | 1 1 о 1. 
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Program 


53 358856 Tactical Cryptologic Activities 


ЖҮ 1988 
Request 


t39 


Subtotal Intell&kComm............................. 1,253,945 


Subtotal Defense Agencies RDT&E Classified....... 1,253,945 


Senate amendment 
Change from 
request — Recommend 


C 
137,500) 1,216,445 


137,500) 1,216,445 


DEVELOPMENTAL TEST & EVALUATION, DEFENSE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


(dollers in thousands) 


su Developmental Test & Eval, Defense 


1 649400 Test Instrumentation беуеіорвелі................. 

2 649410 Space System Test Capabilities................... 

3 65111D Foreign Weapons Еуаімасіоп....................... 

4 651300 MATO Cooperative Development rest ing 

5 651310 Live Fire Testing 

6 651320 Joint Technical Coordínating Group for А/С Surviv 

7 636040 Development Test and Evaluation........ m 

General Кедесііоп................................ 
Total, Developmental Test & Eval, Defense...... 
sus Operational Test & Evaluation, Defense 

1 643400 OT&E Capability Improvement... enn nn 

2 65118D Operational Test and Еугімесіса.................. 
Total. Operational Test & Eval, Defense........ 

sus Developmental Test & Eval, Defense 

1 649400 Test Instrumentation Development.........-----++- 

2 649410 Space System Test Caopabilitíies................... 

3 651110 Foreign Weapons Evaluation... 

4 651300 NATO Cooperative Development Testing. 

5 651310 Live Fire testing “ 

6 651320 Joint Technical Coordinating Group for A/C Surviv 

7 658040 Development Test and Evaluation........ 4.......:. 


General Reduction.. 


OPERATIONAL TEST & EVALUATION, DEFENSE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


(dollars in thousands) 


sus Operational Test & Evaluation. Defense 
1 643400 OT&E Capability Іәргоүететі...................... 
2 651160 Operstional Test and Evaluation... eee nn nnn 


Total, Operational Test & Eval, Defense........ 


30,100 
2,000 
13,089 
49.204 
6,700 
7.086 
69,238 


178,217 


93,000 
11,221 
104,221 


30,100 
2.000 
13,889 
49.204 
6,700 
7.086 
69,238 


178,217 


93,000 
11,221 
104,221 


30,100 
2,000 
13,869 
49,204 
$,700 
7,086 
69.230 


о 178,217 


93,000 
11,221 
° 104.221 


30.100 
2.000 
13,885 
49.204 
6.700 
7,086 
69,238 


о 178,217 


93,000 
11.221 
0 104,221 
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House bill 


Change from 


request 


(54,100) 


4,100 
5.842 
6,000 
110) 
15,432 


5,842 

6.000 
110) 

15,432 


113,000) 


(13.000) 


Йй, 
1,199,845 


1,199,845 


30,100 
1,500 
13,889 
49,204 
10,800 
12,928 
75,236 
(10) 

193,649 


$0,000 
11,221 
91.221 


30,100 
1,500 
13,889 
49,204 
10,800 
12,928 
75,238 
(10) 

193,649 


90.000 
11.221 
91,221 


32395 


Contingent Level Conference Agreement 


Change fros Change fros 


Recommend request Recommend 


82 ° Ж. 
) 1,194,345 134,982) 1,218,963 


) 1,194,345 (34.982) 1,218,963 


0 30.100 30,100 
(500) 1,500 (500) 1,500 

° 13,869 o 13,809 

9 49,204 ° 49.204 

° 6.700 1,300 8,000 

° 7,086 3,914 11,000 
(4,230) $5,060 1,762 71,000 
o o ° 0 
(4,738) 173,479 6,476 184,693 


(13,000) 80,000 (13,000) 80,000 
о 11,221 о 11,221 
(13.000) 91.221 (13,000) 91,221 


09 
(4.238 
° 
(4.738 


30.100 о 30,100 

) 1,500 (500) 1,£00 
13.889 о 13,689 
49,204 o 49,204 
6.700 1,300 8,000 

7,086 3.914 11,000 

) 65.000 1.762 71,000 
о о о 

) 173,479 6.476 164,693 


mn ee ырны eee PPPPPPm'PVU—————æPd.. „% ЫЫ a a a a a 


113,000) 60.000 113,000) 80,000 


11.221 о 11,221 


(13,000) 91,221 (13.000) 91.221 


n——-—-————————————————————— . —w—I[—— —— —2——-r 22 2 2 — 2 — — 2 2 1 


TOTAL, RDT&E, АВМҰ................................... 5,972,845 (3,112,247) 2,860,598 (5,122,545) 850,300 (3.209,519) 2,763,326 
TOTAL, RDT&E, МАУҰ...................................10,044,819 (6,862,449) 3,182,370 (9,102,430) 942,389 (7,148,461) 2,896,358 
TOTAL, RDT&E, AIR ҒОНСЕ..............................17,728,571 (9,760,791) 7,967,780 (16,852,338) 876,233 (14,264,195) 3,464,376 
TOTAL, RDT&E, DEFENSE АСЕМСІЕ5.......................10,120,664 (6,578,769) 3,541,895 (9,865,664) 255,000 (8,239,236) 1,881,428 
TOTAL, ВӘТЬЕ, DEVELOPMENTAL TEST & EVALUATION....... 186,128 0 106,128 (186,128) o 110.884) 175,244 
TOTAL, OPERATIONAL TEST AND ЕУАЦЛАТІОН............... 149,657 0 149.657 (149,657) 0 (45,436) 104,221 


TOTAL, Я0ТБЕ.........................................44,202,664 (26,314,256) 17,888,428 (41,278,762) 2,923,922 (32,917,731)11,284,953 
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Senate amendment House bill Conference agreement 


Program FY 1989 Change from Change from Change from 


ARMY RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 


(dollars ín thousands) 
SUB Technology Base 


1 61101A In-House Laboratory Independent Research......... soe 0 0 ep * 0 --- 
2 61102A Defense Research sciences. 117,369 0 117,369 -- =» 67,042 184,411 
3 61103A University Research int tat ves 80,273 0 80,273 -= «i (80,273) 0 
4 62105А Месегігі6............................................ 13,141 0 13,141 oe sa o 13,141 
5 62120A Electronic Survivability and Fuzing Technology....... 42,157 0 42,157 -- — 0 42,157 
8 62303A Missile Technology ЛКК КККК КККК 24,158 0 24,158 == -- 0 24,158 
9 62307А Laser Weapons Technology....... 4...в...ш 4....... 12,871 0 12,871 >> -- о 12,871 
10 62601A Tank and Automotive Тесһло1оду.......... 21,908 0 21,908 * nd о 21,908 
11 62618A Ballistics Technology........ 34,909 0 34,909 sete =a о 34,909 
12 62622A Chemical and Smoke Мип1їЇоп®8........................ . 42,387 о 42,387 -- -- 0 42.387 
13 62623А Joint Service Small Arms Program...... 4..........аш. 15,553 о 15,553 -- — 0 15.553 
14 62624A Weapons and Munitions Technology........... 4.......: 30,997 о 30,997 = -” 0 30,997 
15 62705A Electronics and Electronic Пеуісев................ ... 22,499 0 22.499 Ы — -- 0 22,499 
16 62709A Night Vision Investigations............ s............. 24,817 0 24,017 -- — 2,783 27,600 
18 62716A Human Factors Engineering in Systems Development... .. 15,071 0 15,071 -- -- 0 15,071 
19 62720A Environmental Quality Technology 9,581 0 9,581 =° oo 0 9,561 
20 62727A Non-System Training Реуісев.............. 0:6 e... ....... 3,429 о 3,429 -- -- о 3.429 
21 62770A Military Disease Hazards Тесһло1оду................. . 49,635 0 49,635 se -- 0 49,635 
22 62782A Command, Control and Communications Technology....... 29,578 0 29,578 =” == о 29,578 
23 62783А Computer and Software Тесћло109у............... ...... 6,461 o 6,461 тə >» о 6,461 
24 62784A Military Engineering Тесһло109у........... 49,552 0 49.552 Мы — 0 49.552 
25 62785А Manpower/Personnel/Training Technology........ . . 17,981 0 17,981 =¬ -- о 17,981 
26 62786А Logistics technology T 45,182 0 45,182 ° — 0 45,182 
27 62787A Medical Тесһло1оду................. 24%%%4........... 63,310 0 63,310 -- مە‎ 0 63,310 
Common Module Tunable Laser 4... . 09 0 == == о 0 

О 99CP Classified Ргодгате............... 444%%4.......ы ад... 77,481 0 77,481 eo 5 о 77,481 
Total, Technology Bs *........ 850,300 0 850,300 es 650,300 (10,448) 839,852 

SUB Advance Technology Development 

28 63001A Logistics Advanced Тесһло1оду........ Tm 19,343 0 19.343 -- =e (4,343) 15,000 
29 63002A Medical Advanced Тесһло1оду............... "T 51,772 0 51,772 -- -- (16,772) 35,000 
30 63003А Aviation Advanced Technology..... ............. ..... 40,810 0 40,810 -- -. 0 40,810 
31 63004A Weapons and Munitions Advanced technology .... 41.562 0 41,562 -- >» 0 41,562 
32 63005А Combat Vehicle and Automotive Advanced Technology.... 54,262 о 54,262 — “+ o 54.262 
33 63006А Command, Control and Communications Technology....... 9,759 0 9,759 -- -- о 9,759 
34 63007A Human Factors/Personnel/Training Advanced Technology. 46,677 0 46,677 -- -- 16,677) 40,000 
36 63102A Materíels and structures 44%.%.....шс»ө 9,206 0 9,206 -- -- 0 9,206 
37 63105A Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome (AIDS) Research. 12,000 0 12,000 -- -- о 12,000 
38 63255A Operational Enhancements........ 14,228 0 14,228 -- -. 0 14,228 
39 63313A Missile and Rocket Components... 16,363 0 16,363 -- — 0 16.364 
40 63314A High Energy Laser and Directed Energy components 32,387 0 32,387 -- -- (7,387) 25.000 
42 63324A Army Development and Employment Activity............. 17,288 0 17,288 -- -- 0 17,208 
43 63606A Landmine Warfare & Barrier Пеуеіорвелів.............. 11,579 0 11,579 -- -- 0 11,579 
44 63607A Joint Service Small Arms Progr. 9,564 -- -- -- -- -- 
45 63710A Night Vision Advanced Пеуеіортелі............ ....... 26,169 0 26,169 -- — 0 26.169 
46 63734А Engineering Systems 2,338 0 2,338 -- -- 0 2.338 
47 63742A Advanced Electronic Devices..... 44444....ш.!.%....... 7,924 0 7,924 — -- о 7,924 
50 63758А Army Battlefield Technology Integration......... ..... 9.601 0 9,601 -- =¬» 0 9,601 
51 63759А СВ Defense/Smoke Advanced Technology Demonstration... 3,450 0 3,450 -- -. 0 3,450 
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Program 


FY 1989 
Request 


52 63772А 
0 99СР 


SUB 
57 63302A 
58 63303A 
59 63323A 
61 63612A 
62 63619A 
63 63627A 
66 63642A 
67 63645A 
68 63705A 
69 63706A 
70 63711A 
71 63713A 
72 63718A 
73 63725A 
75 63738A 
76 63740A 
79 63747A 
80 63751A 
83 63757A 
84 63760A 
86 63774A 
88 63776A 
89 63801A 
90 63802A 
91 63803A 
92 63804A 
93 63805A 
94 63806A 
95 63007A 
96 64202A 
97 64206A 
98 64216A 
100 64223 
101 64306A 
104 64313 
106 64324A 
108 64604А 
109 64609A 
110 64611A 
113 64702A 
115 64709A 
116 64710A 
117 64711А 
118 64713А 


Advanced Tactical Computer Science Technology........ 
Classified Ргодгатз............. .. үш... 4...ш....... 
Total, Advance Technology беуеіортепі.............. 


Strategic Programs 
Classified Programs....... e 


Totel, Strategic Programs.. 


Tactical Programs 
Antitactical Missile System........ ео е оен ево воено о 
Surface-to-Surface Missile Rocket Ѕувќет............. 
Lightweight Air Defense бузїет...................... . 
Advanced Anti-Tank Weapon System.. 


Landmine and Barrier sys tens. 
Smoke Munitions & Materiel Concepts......... $9 83-3 05 
Evolutionary Surface-to-Air uss 1100. 
Armored Family of Vehícles - Advanced Development.... 
Physical Security............ oe deve ТУРУР РТРС 
Identification-Friend or Foe Developments 


Aircraft Survivability Equipment..................... 
Army Data Distribution System....... ERs TEA tee 
Electronic Warfare Vulnerability/Susceptibility...... 
Remotely Piloted Vehicles and Drones................. 
Non-System Training devices. 
Air Defense Command, Control and Intelligence - Adv D 
Soldier Support and Survivability.................... 
Medical Defense Against Chemical Warfare............. 
Forward Area Air Defense Systems...... Vl Vg d c Ье ага 
SOF Equipment Advanced реуеіорвепі................... 
Night Vision Systems Advanced Development........... . 
Airborne Adverse Weather Weapons sys ten 
Aviation Advanced Development..................... — 
Weapons and Munitions Advanced Development........... 
Chemical Systems Advanced Development...... owe sje 6:900 
Logistics and Engineer Equipment Advanced Development 
Combat Service Support Computer System Evaluation and 
Chemical/Biological Defense Equipment Advanced Develo 
Medical Systems Advanced Development................. 
місегаҒ% Мегропв...............%...%...........2.. 4%» 
UN-60 БЕЛСКИАМЕ...,............................... ... 
Aircraft Propulsion sys ten 
Advanced Technology Light Helicopter Series.......... 


GRASS ВІЛПЕ........... ........... ‚—U— 
Army Tactical Missile System (Army ТАСМ5)............ 
ere e 
Smoke Munitions & Hater iel .. 
Advanced Anti-Tank Weapon Systems - Eng Dev.......... 
Joint Tactical Information Distribution System....... 
Identification Friend or Foe (IFF) Equipment Developm 
Night Vision Devices.................. 44%...” 
Aircraft Survivability Елчіртепі..................... 
Combat Feeding. Clothing, and Equſ pennt 


91-059 О-89-16 (Pt. 23) 


8,501 
43,999 
488,782 


87,233 
87,233 


85,653 
37,071 
117,446 
16,845 
8,518 
3,061 
44,970 
2,907 
14,940 
12,548 
25,500 
16,546 
6,598 
862 


18,987 
1,426 
5,513 

24,379 

12,500 


14,615 
86,618 
23,555 
13,229 
114,239 


Senate amendment 


Change from 


request 
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Conference agreement 


о 8,501 
(43,999) ka 
(88,742) 400,040 


o 87,233 
o 87,233 
0 86,618 
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Senate amendment House bill Conference agreement 


119 64715A Nonsystem Training Devices Engineer ing 24,867 -- -- -- -- -- 
120 64718А Physical бесчгісу.................................... 4,894 -- -- -- -- -- 
121 64722А Education and Training Systems Development........... 6,889 -- -- -- -- -- 
122 64723A Special Purpose Detectors 484 -- — es 8 T 
123 64726A Meteorological Equipment and Systems... 1,615 -- -- -- -- -- 
124 64730A Remotely Piloted Vehicles............ 4%%4%.......... 29,600 -- -- -- -- -- 
126 64737A Unmanned Aerial Vehicles - Eng boo 11,138 -- -- -- -- -- 
128 64741А Air Defense Command, Control and Intelligence - Eng D 167,254 -- -- -- -- -- 
129 64746А Automatic Test Equipment Development........ ..»....« 14,408 -- -- -- -- -- 
132 64757A Medical Chemical Defense Life Support Material....... 8,529 о 8,529 -- -- 0 8,529 
134 64770A Joint Surveillance/Target Attack Radar System... 15,430 -- -- -- -- -- 
135 64779A Joint Interoperability of Tactical Command & Control 17,628 -- -- -- -- -- 
136 64801А Aviation Engineering беуеіортелі..................... 13,089 -- -- -- -- -- 
137 64802А Weapons and Munitions Engineering Development........ 133,919 -- -- -- -- -- 
138 64803A Chemical Systems Engineering Development.......... ... 29,370 0 29,370 — — 0 29,370 
139 64804A Logistics and Engineer Equipment Engineering Develops 18,150 -- -- — -- -- 
140 64805A Command, Control, Communications Systems Engineering 10,356 -- -- -- -- -- 
141 64806А Chemical/Biological Defense Equipment Engineering Dev 20,205 o 20,205 -- == 0 20,205 
142 64807A Medical Materiel/Medical Biological Defense Equipment 17,998 -- -- -- -- -- 
143 64808А Landmine Warfare/Barrier Engineering Development..... 14,969 -- -- -- -- -- 
144 65710А Joint CB Point of Contact, Test and Assessment....... 6,531 -- -- -- -- -- 
145 23726A Adv Field Artillery Tactical Data System............. 25.753 -- -- -- == = 
147 23735A Combat Vehicle Improvement Program (D280)............ 81,170 -- -- -- == sa 
148 23739A Air Defense С21 Mods. 18,833 -- -- -- -- -- 
149 23740A Maneuver Control 5уөтет.............................. 12,004 -- -- -- -- == 
150 23743A 155mm Self-Propelled Howitzer Improvements........... 24.513 -- -- -- on <= 
151 23744A Aircraft Мой14ісасіопв............................... 4,832 -- -- -- -- -- 
152 23745A Equipment Урадгаде....................... Tm 4,845 -- -- -- -- -- 
153 23751A Special Operations Forces Елзіртепі.................. 29,829 о 29,829 -- -- o 29,829 
154 23752A Aircraft Engine Component Improvement Program........ 7.744 -- -- < = == 
155 23801A Missile/Air Defense Product Improvement Program...... 64,359 -- -- -- =o а 
156 23802A Other Missile Product Improvement Ргодгая............ 25,454 -- -- -- -- -- 
157 28010А Joint Tactical Communications Program (TRI-TAC)...... 13,958 -- -- -- -- -- 
158 33145A EUCOM СЗ sys tens „ ...... 636 -- -- -- -- -- 
Rotary Wing Study..... “......«.. е. 4...:...!ш..... 0 -- -- -- -- -- 
Composite Helicopter Rotor System о -- on "y аё oo 
АТЫМ ...... О 0 -- -- -- -- on 
0 99СР Classified Progress. ....... 669,338 (628,347) 40.991 — — (626,347) 40,991 
Total, Tactical Programs..... mr 3,264,368 (604,247) 225,086 — — (3,048,826) 215,542 

SUB Intelligence & Communications 
168 33126A Long-Haul Communications (0С5).................. e eve --- o o -- -- 0 
169 33142А SATCOM Ground Environment...... .. 46,694 0 46,694 -- -- 0 46,694 
170 33401A Communications Security (COMSEC) 5,126 -- -- -- -- -- 
160 64201A Aircraft Ауіопісө................ 4...-.......». 7%... --- -- -- oo -- -- 
161 64716A Mapping and Сеодеву..... ..... “....-.шы-.... 4....... 6,408 -- -- -- -- -- 
162 64778A NAVSTAR Global Positioning System (User Equipment)... 8,803 0 8,803 -- -- 0 8,803 
0 99CP Classified Ргодгатв.................................. 7.788 -- = Ж” ре (7,788) PS 
Total, Intelligence & Communications.......... „ 74,899 0 55,497 -- -- 119,402) 55,497 


SUB Defensewide Mission Support 
172 65301A Kwajalein Missile Ronge ...... 164,957 0 184,957 -- -- (14,786) 170,171 
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180 65712А 
181 65801A 
182 65802А 
183 65803А 
184 65805А 
185 65810А 
186 65872A 
187 65894А 
188 65896A 
189 65698A 
190 78011A 


6 62122^ 
7 62211А 
17 62715А 


35 63008A 
41 63321А 


Program FY 1989 

Request 
Army Test Ranges and Facilities......... 5909010008852» 209,732 
Army Technical Test Instrumentation and Targets...... 79,182 


Army User Test Instrumentation and Threat Simulators. 73,188 


Support of Development Test Ing... 20,155 
Materiel Systems Analysis....... 26,413 
Exploitation of Foreign 1(етө.,....................... 4,362 
Support of Operational rest ing. 9 61,484 
Programwide АсЧ1У1%16ө................. ........ ... 87,835 
International Cooperative Research and Development... 1,136 
Technical Information Activities........... 4...4..... 6,403 
Munitions Standardization. Effectiveness and Safety.. 16,185 
RDT&E Support for Nondevelopmental Items............. 8,283 
Productivity Investments......... К ˖ ˖ 31,576 
Real Property Maintenance ~ RDTKE..... 4%99905%44%%6%% 171,106 
Base Operations - RDT&E............. » 449496040559 189,524 
Management Headquarters (Research and Development)... 13,727 


Industrial Prepearedness.... 22,015 


Conventional Defense Initiative 

Ammunition Сопїаїпегї{таї1оп.......................... 
Ground Surveillance Vehicle...... ....в!!ҡ”--» ...... 
Apache, Blackhawk & AHIP Upgrade........ %%%%%өөш6%ж6 
Guard/Reserve Unique R&D........... 666252 0 
Combat Vehicle Support Sys tes 
Milan II & Bofors BILL Evaluation................... . 
Chemical Mask Improved Drinking 5уө.................. 
Multipurpose Individual Muntion Evaluation......... .. 
Combat Diesel Engine..... „nb e ed ee өө TT Y: 
Weasel Evaluation....... 


ARDVARK/LVS Integration 
Ground Launch Hellfire...... ........ 4.............. 


Recovery Vehicle АЯУ-90..................... „„ „ 


9 929 


Total. Conventional Defense Initiative..... sassa... 


Civilian Fay Пассов .......--.» 
Other Special Access. 44%.4....4ш .. 


Chem Wpns Convention Compliance Monitor Pgm 
АИ-66 Upgrades esac i ie queden a worse ..... .... 
M-60 Prototype Program.......... ао ао габ 9 Rene iê: 
20mm PIVAD Аттілсіол............................ ..... 


оооооо о 


Undístributed Кейисбіоп....................... ..... 
Total, RDT&E Army...... CON CR TO 078 CAO 7A € 0 RC oo 5,972,845 


ARMY CLASSIFIED 

Survivability Enhancement. ....-ш-.». £ 9 
Aviation Тесһло1оду............ DOTT U 
Tactical Elec. WF Тесһпо1оду.............. IA t.» 
Subtotal Tech Base. .....-.шш.ыы т 77,481 


Elec. WF Advanced Тесһлоіоду........... ...........:.: t 3 
Target Acq. and Counter/Countermeasures.............. Cal 
Subtotal Айу Тесһ...... ТЕ ..... 43,999 
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Senate amendment 


Change from 
request 


o 000000000000 0 


oo oc oo o 


(604,24 


ч 


о оо о 


209,732 
79,182 
73,188 
20,155 
26,413 

4,362 
61,464 
87,835 

1,136 

6,403 
16,185 

8.283 
31,576 

171,106 

189,524 
13,727 
22,015 

1,207,263 


оооооо O O O о о о о 0 


oooooo o 


} 2.860,598 


сгг 


(7.468) 
о 
(43) 
(118) 
(1,851) 
(441) 
о 
(2,621) 
(3,437) 
(355) 
(1,111) 
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Conference agreement 


199,862 
79,182 
73,188 
20,155 
26,413 

4,362 
54,016 
87,835 

1,093 

6.285 
14,334 

7.842 
31,576 

168,485 

186,087 
13,372 
20,904 


(42,101) 1,165,162 


© О О о о о о о о о о о о о 


o q'o o o о о 


(3,209,519) 2,763,326 


о о о о 


(43,999) 


Жу, 
0 
(2 
77,481 


32400 


Program 

53 12014А Special progress 
54 12821A Classified Ргодгат................. ones өбө өө 4.4.55 
55 33152A World-Wide Command/Control (WWMCCS)...... ......:. .... 

Subtotal Strategic...... ......... 4..-.... ҮТ 
60 63604A Nuclear Munitions and Radiacs:..... ..4......”......... 
65 63639A Armament Enhancement Іпісізбіуе................... ... 
74 63730A Tactical Surveillance Sys ten mm 
77 63745A Tactical Electronic Support Meas. System............. 
81 63754A Classified Program (Айу)..................... өте» ee 


82 63755A Tactical Elec. Countermeasures System................ 


85 63766A Tactical Elec. Surveillance sys tens 


105 64321A Joint Tactical Pusion Ргодгат....................... “ 
107 64603A Nuclear Hunt t ions 4........ ..%......... 
% 0% dvo pri nono зені icc rt bre 
127 64740A Tactical Surveillance Sys ten 
130 64750A Tactical Electronic Countermeasures System..... ..... 
131 64754A Classified Program (Eng)....... eee eee 
133 64766A Tactical Electronic Surveillance 5уө(ет.............. 
Subtotal Тәскісе1.................................... 
163 31307A Foreign Science and Technology Center...... Perrin эе 
164 31318A HUMINT (Controlled)...... “....-. LELLE EE IE E E EE 


166 31334A Other Command CDIP Acttvi tes ... 


e deda 


Subtotal Intell&Com. 


C! 
ft. 
l3 
87,233 
fw 
„4 
t | 
[ 4 
бе 
svi 
tì) 
tì) 
ыл 
9—1. 
‚МЕ, 
C 
CI 
E 3 
669,338 
ғұ) 
9 1 
p. 
P 
9 
7,788 


о о о о 


(628,347) 


40,991 
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House bill 


Conference agreement 


Change from Change from 
request Recommend request Recommend 
-- -- 0 C) 
шы aš o Fg 
= мы о MED 
-- -- о 87,233 
ue эм 0 с! 
se * та 
om жь 4772 
-- -- (628,347) 40,991 
-- -- (7,788) — 


885,839 (628,347) 205,705 -- -- (680,134) 205,705 
NAVY RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 
(dollars in thousands) 
SUB Technology Base 
1 61103N University Research initiatives. acne 24,603 o 24.603 -- -- (24,603) о 
2 61152N In-House Independent Laboratory Кеѕеагсћ............. 23,763 0 23,763 -- -- 0 23,763 
3 61153N Defense Research 5Сіепсея...................... saves 908,911 0 368,911 = = (25,911) 343,000 
4 62111N Anti-Air Warfare/Anti-Surface Warfare Technology... .. 69,100 о 69,100 — ate 0 69,100 
5 62113N Electronic Warfare Technology ae 15,098 0 15,098 -- -- 0 15,098 
6 62121М Surface Ship Technology...... ‚U ͤ—[„— 33333 13.976 0 13.976 a» е5 0 13,976 
7 62122N Aircraft Тесһло1оду....................... ТЕРС 19,558 о 19,558 == == 0 19,558 
8 62131М Marine Corps Landing Force Technology..... 4.....:. ... 16,283 o 16,283 == ic o 16,283 
9 62232N Command, Control, and Communications Technology...... 21,734 0 21,734 -- — 0 21.734 
10 62233N Mission Support Тесһло1оду................... eee 30.595 о 30,595 -- == о 30,595 
11 622348 Systems Support Technology.......... ee — 71,325 0 71.325 -- -- (11,325) 60.000 
12 62314N ASW Technology........ ЛОТТУК 94,276 0 94,276 — "ë 0 94,276 
13 62315N Mine and Special Warfare Technology....... *ə......... 15,381 0 15,381 == * 0 15,381 
14 62323N Submarine Technology....... . ТЕ .... 15,477 0 15,477 -- >» 9 15,477 
15 623248 Nuclear Propulsion......... ‚• ꝗ ꝙꝑ— ** 50,372 0 50,372 не == 0 50,372 
16 62435М Ocean and Atmospheric Support Technology 26,995 0 26,995 -- -- 0 26,995 
17 62936N Independent Exploratory Development...... 16,979 о 16,979 -- -- о 16,979 
Total, Technology base ........ 4..... 894,426 о 894,426 о 894,426 (61,839) 832,587 
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Request 
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request 
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51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
57 
58 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


63701N 
63706N 
63707N 
63712N 
63720N 
63732м 
63733N 
63739N 
63743N 
63747N 
63792N 


SUB 

63311N 
63451N 
63588N 
63735N 
64363N 
65856N 
11221N 
11224N 
11228N 
11401N 
11402N 
12427N 
33131N 
33152N 


SUB 

63109N 
63206N 
63207N 
63208N 
63216N 
63220N 
63228N 
63254N 
63256N 
63257N 
63260N 
63261N 
63262N 
63306N 


Advance Technology Development 


Avionics...... ТТТ 66 . 4...... 
Aircraft Propulsion..... ОТТГО ... 
Advanced Aircraft Subsystems........ ETTET 4......... 
Naval Airship....... EDITIYIILTYTYYTISIL TY «627492 


Electromagnetic Radiation Source Elimination Technolo 
Ship Propulsion sys ten. 


Electric Drive........... 62444 


Education and Training.. 1 
Marine Corps Advanced Manpower/Training sys tens 


Simulation and Training Devices.............. 


Navy Logistic Productivity...... Vau venue es» ёр 9 «9 
Advanced Anti-Submarine Warfare Technology........... 
Advanced Technology Transition............. ТҮРСТІТІ . 


Total. Advance Technology Development.............. 


Strategic Programs 


Air Defense Inf tlat tive .......:.: .. 
Tactical Space Operations....... See peed-vevecbessere v3 
SSBN 5чгуіуаБ1114су............. IX ET ЛҮҮ TAI 4444...» 
WWMCCS Architecture Support. sesoses 
TRIDENT 11................................. ....... . 
Strategic Technical support. "жад ә е 


Fleet Ballistic Missile System...... 


SSBN Security Technology Program. . 


Тг1беп%......................».................... s.. 
Extremely Low Frequency (ELF) Communications.. ....... 
Navy Strategic Communications.............- ....ш-.... 
Naval Space 5игуе111алсе.......................... ... 


Minimum Essential Emergency Communications Network... 
World-Wide Military Command and Control Systems...... 
Total, Strategic Progress 


Tactical Programs 


Integrated Aircraft Ауіопісө......................... 
Electronic Warfare Advanced Development....... 2..... 
Air/Ocean Tactical Applications.........-..... 4022928 
T-45 Training SYetem................................. 


Aviation Life Support Systems (Айу)... 
Lift Fan Пеуеіорвелі........................ —— 
СУ ASW edu 4......«.в..... .... 


Aircraft Survivability and Vulnerability............. 
Advanced A/L Alr-to-Surface Missile System........... 


12,884 
24,525 
14,264 

4.912 


18,743 
5,518 


24,169 
8,722 
5,149 
9,532 
1,476 

11,844 
2,458 

58,473 

297,745 


67,400 
5,859 
13,926 
4,915 
581,740 
3,508 
54,470 
42,476 
43,938 
3,342 
65,799 
711 
1,054 
5,253 
894,391 


2,093 
46,821 
15.909 
87,822 

8.683 

2.856 

5.175 

9.71? 
17,909 
78.097 
12,322 

6,631 
18,569 
26,724 


18,743 
5,518 


24.169 
6.722 
5,149 
9,532 
1,476 


3,508 
54,470 
42,476 
43,938 

3.342 
65.799 

711 
1,054 
5,253 

240,336 


9 3,708 
0 21,709 
0 12,884 


25,736 40,000 


18,743 
5,518 
24,169 
8,722 
5,149 
9,532 
1.476 


оооо ооо 


о 58,473 
(87,662) 210,083 


о 5.859 
о 13,926 
о 581,740 
o 3.508 
о 54,470 
о 42,476 
о 43,938 
о 3,342 
(711) жен 
o 1,054 
0 5,253 


(138,825) 755.566 
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Senate amendment House bill Conference agreement 
Program FY 1989 Change from Change from Change from 
Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 

67 6331 IRR Мауегіск..................... 6665535600 --- -- -- -- -- Е 

69 63318N Advanced Air-to-Air/Surface-to-Air Missile........... 102,183 -- -- -- -- -- 

70 G3319N МАТО AAW 5уөсетв..................................... 8,216 -- -- -- -- ~a 

71 63320N Low Cost Anti-Radiation Seeker........ 4%4........... 16,870 -- -- 9,000 25,870 0 16,870 

72 63321М Advanced Air-to-Air Missile (АЛАМ)..... 87,592 -- -- -- -- -- 

74 63382М Battle Group AAW Coordination...... 8%%%....в........) 11,665 -- -- -- -- -- 

75 63502N Surface Mine Countermeasures.............. AMI ES ET PIS 11,876 -- -- -- -- -- 

76 63504N Advanced Submarine ASW Development............ 4..... 14.775 -- -- -- -- -- 

77 63506N Surface Ship Torpedo ПеҒепве......................... 36,518 -- -- -- -- -- 

78 63509N Shipboard Information Transfer syste n 4.017 -- -- as &ë = 

79 6351 Сасарч1(ө................................... ....-.... 11,809 -- -- -- -- -- 

BO 63513N Shipboard System Component Development............. Sia 16,802 -- -- -- -- -- 

81 63514N Ship Combat 5игуіуаБ111су............................ 36,298 -- -- -- -- o= 

82 63522N Submarine Arctic Warfare Support Equipment Program... 3,474 -- -- -- "= -— 

8$ 63528K PIIOT. RIOR i-o oss eom aas uo yat race TERT 59,851 o 59,851 -- -- 0 59,851 

84 635278 RETRACT LARCH......... IDEA а 4,0 b oae vea йана 228,905 -- -- — РА -- 

85 63528N Non-Acoustic Anti-Submarine Warfare (А5М)............ 20,818 -- -- oo < == 

86 63529N 11,529 -- -- -- -- -— 

88 63536N 38,322 0 38,322 -- -- -- 

89 63542N 3,341 -- -- -- -- oo 

91 63553N 31,100 -- -- -- -- ә» 

92 63560N Submarine Hull Array Development (Adv)..... SK iad --- -- -. -- -- -- 

94 63562N Submarine Tactical Warfare Systems...... 9,410 -- -- -- -- -- 

95 63564N Ship Development............ e „„ „„ oooh 11.266 -- -- -- — == 

96 63565N Surface Ship Navigation System......... азы йық ағы s --- -- -- -- -- -- 

97 63569N Attack Submarine bevolophent. .... 24,028 -- -- -- < мәр 

98 63570N Advanced Nuclear Reactor Components System Developmen 87,617 -- -- -- -- -- 

99 63571N Physical бесчгісу.................. RS 99.0 өлү элэ 6,479 -- -- -- -- -- 

100 635768 CHALK ЕАСІВ.......................................... 99,631 0 99,631 = “= 0 99,631 
101 63577N Shipboard Laser Weapon..... НИСКА ЕЕ 8 2,874 -- -- -- -- -- 
102 63578N A4W/A1G Nuclear Propulsion Plent. --- -- -- -- -- -- 
103 63582N Combat System Іпбедгабіотп................. 4.......--- 10,467 -- -- -- oo on 
104 63591N Joint Advanced Systems............ S 236.620 -- -- -- -- -- 
105 63601N Mine Пеуеіорвелі..................................... 29,523 -- -- -- -- -- 
106 63602N CHALK PINE................. 55% рыу А aoe VPA -- -- -- -- -- 
107 63609N Conventional Munitions............. m 36,902 -- -- -- -- -- 
108 636109 Advanced Warhead Development.............. 7,686 -- -- -- -- -- 
109 63611M Marine Corps Assault Vehícles......... ET ... 13,497 -- -- -- -- -- 
110 636348 Tactical Nuclear Weapons Development........ s.s... 65 19,375 -- -- -- == pr 
111 63635M Marine Corps Ground Combat/Support System............ 9,410 -- -- -- -- -- 
112 63654N Joint Service Explosive Ordnance Development......... 12,412 -- -- -- -- -- 
113 63702N Ocean Engineering Systems Development........ ........ 1,901 — -- -- -- = 
114 63704N 10,120 on < ж == -- 
115 63708N 13,851 км — d өз - 
116 63709N 6,286 -- -- -- -- 54 
117 63711N Fleet Tactical Development and Evaluation Program.... 6,127 -- -- -- -- -- 
118 63713 Ocean Engineering Technology Developments......... 529 16,108 -- -- -- -- -- 
120 63719N Container Off-Loeding and Transfer System (COTS)..... --- -- -- -- -- -- 
121 63722N Naval Special Warfare............. 20,706 -- -- -- -- -- 
122 63724N Navy Energy Program....... T 8,839 -- -- -- -- -- 
123 63725N Facilities Improvement............. so... .............. 4.185 -- -- -- -- ° 
124 63726N Merchant Ship Naval Augmentation Program............. 3.530 -- -- -- -- -- 


125 63729M Marine Corps Combat Services support 24,418 -- -- -- -- -- 


November 17, 1987 


Program 

Request request Recommend 
126 63734N Defense Suppression............................... Ze 4,524 -- -- 
127 637378 LINK КАФЕВ.................................. 4....... 6,800 -- -- 
128 63740N LINK LAUREL........... . — воено вена оа завоеван е 59.672 о 59,672 
130 63744И LINK ЭРКУСЕ............................... 4......... 311,707 -- -- 
131 63746N RETRACT МАРІЕ.......................... 4.........: . 50,897 o 50.897 
e aE TRS ESAS SES eS 11,529 0 11,529 
133 637500 CHALK МЕЕр.......:................................... 10,014 -- -- 
neee, Te ee рыи S mb SS RA TÉ әс» ЖӨ» A 41,039 0 41.039 
135 63752Н СИЛІК ont a. ... 25,000 -- -- 
136 63763N Warfare Systems Architecture and Engineer ing --- -- -- 
137 637668 LINK me... 116,338 -- -- 
138 63784N Fixed Distribution sys tes ...... 112,039 -- -- 
139 63785М Anti-Submarine Warfare Environmental Acoustic Support 13,920 -- -- 
140 63787М Special Processes 38,173 0 38,173 
141 64203М Standard Avionics Development 17,445 -- -- 
142 64211N IPF System Development 33,866 -- 2 
843 642328 UMNP0................................................ 6.171 -- -- 
144 64213N Helicopter Пеуеіортеп(............................... 12,595 -- -- 
145 64214N AV-8B Aircraft (Елділеегіла)......................... 11,404 -- -- 
146 64215N Support Елчіртепі............. —ͤ— .. .. . 64,307 -- -- 
148 64219N Airborne ASW Оеуе1ортепї®............................ --- -- -- 
149 64221N P-3 Modernization Program......... %%52%948%%6%%е% .... 152,145 -- -- 
150 64224N Airborne Electronic Warfare - Eng...... е0 6400052690655 37,384 -- -- 
151 64226N Advanced Self-Protection Sys ten 6,324 -- -- 
152 64229 Carrier Inner Zone ASW Не1ісорсег.................... --- -- -- 
153 64252N Aircraft Ргорч1өіоп.................................. 1,999 -- -- 
154 64255N Electronic Warfare Simulator Development............. 43,401 -- -- 
155 64260N 9.228 -- -- 
156 64261N 55,385 — /ы 
157 64262N 306,677 -- -- 
158 64264N Aviation Life Support Systems (Eng! бэ ба» .. 18,905 -- -- 
159 64268М Aircraft Engine Component Improvement Program........ 37.267 -- -- 
160 64301N MK 92 Fire Control System Upgrade 2.974 -- ә» 
161 64303N AEGIS Area Air Defense..... ЛКК, 9,267 -- -- 
162 64307N AEGIS Combat System Engineering. 46,162 -- -- 
163 643008 LINK АЗН............................................. --- -- -- 
164 64309N SEA 1АМСЕ......... 554%44%54%%46%»4%49296%аеө64 сабо 113.518 -- -- 
165 64314N Advanced Medium Range Air-to-Air Missile............. 13,960 -- -- 
166 64353N Vertical Launching sys ten «84...-шіш --- -- - 
167 64354N Air-to-Air Missile Systems Engineering 23,954 -- -- 
168 64355N Vertical Launch ASROC........... ....... 66576 5,670 -- -- 
169 64358N Close-In Weapon System (РНА1АМХ)............ oasis 11.416 -- -- 
170 64361N NATO SEA 5РАЯЯОЫ............ 4444......а. 4.%.......... 6,020 -- -- 
172 64366N Standard Missile Improvements............. A PETER 45,007 -- -- 
173 64367N TOMAHAWK.......... . "PPP 46,699 -- -- 
174 64369N 5" Rolling Air Frame Missile....... .... 10,047 -- -- 
175 64370N SSN-688 Class Vertical Launch 5уөсет................ . 14,388 -- -- 
176 64372N New Threat Ордгаде................ 44%...» 9 —*—ã * 13,196 -- -- 
177 64502N Submarine Communications......... 4........ 9 — 4.476 -- -- 
178 64503N Submarine Sonar Пеуеіорвепі.......................... 37,084 -- -- 
179 64504N Air contro ....... 19,663 -- -- 
180 64506N Chemical Warfare Countermeasures.............+. TM 8.702 0 8.702 
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o 59,672 


50,897 
11,529 
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Program FY 1989 Change from Change from Change from 


Request request Recommend request 


101 64507M ЕМӨР.-............... КРРТ 29.367 -- -- -- -- -- 
182 64508N Radar Surveillance Equipment.......... 669 5 0 ve 10,702 -- -- -- -- „= 
184 64511N Intelligence Systems......... 4...4!%» %%......... 21,916 -- -- -- -- -- 
185 64515N Submarine Support Equipment Ргодгав........... m 15,728 -- -- -- -- on 
186 64516N Ship 5чгуіуаБ111су.............. 4.....ш..... .... 6,445 -- -- -- -- -- 
187 64518N Combat Information Center Conversion... 30,822 -- -- -- -- -- 
189 64524М Submarine Combat System..... Б2ҰғАқ ұласса балақан 392,584 -- - — 22 es 
190 64561N SSN-21 Developments............+ 4444%%.вееееееегесега 195,080 = -- -- -- == 
191 64562N Submarine Tactical Warfare Sys ter 45,165 -- -- -- -- -- 
192 64563М Physical Security (Engineering)) TEIT 12.486 -- -- -- == жү 
193 64567М Ship Subsystem Development/Land Based Test Site...... 74,089 — -- -- -- -- 
195 64573N 48,529 -- -- -- -- -- 
196 64574N 35,412 س‎ * == = 
197 64575N 8,418 -- ° — == -- 
198 64578 1,922 == == oe = 0 1.922 
199 64601N Mine Пеуеіортепі................ ..ж....... ...... 10,937 -- -- -- -- -- 
200 64602N Gun Ammunition Ітргоуетелб................ e s so $5 14.016 -- -- <s - -- 
201 64603N Unguided Conventional Air-Launched кеаропв........... 6,367 -- -— 5+ -- -- 
203 64608N Surface Electro-Optical sys tens 5,860 “= =a aa pa — 
204 64609N Bomb Fuze Iprovenent . 4,844 ше == == = کټ‎ 
205 64610N Advanced Lightweight Torpedo (EI. S 12,622 -- -- -- -- -- 
206 64654N Joint Service Explosive Ordnance Development......... 5,379 -- -- << == -- 
207 64656М Marine Corps Assault Vehicles....... TIT 15.267 -- — -- -- -- 
208 64657М Marine Corps Ground Combat/Supporting Arms Systems... 4.939 =- — мы pe -- 
209 64675N МК 48 ADCAP (Engineering)) ö 9 9 30. 300 — == noe =- -- 
210 64704N Anti-Submarine Warfare Oceanographic Equipment....... 1,245 -- — = m -- 
err 7.861 -= < a= 2 -- 
212 64707N Theatre Mission Planning center. 16,778 o 16,778 -- -- -- 
213 64708 Initial Trainer Acquisitiíon.................... ..... 70,507 -- — = -n -- 
214 647108 Navy Energy progress. 4,929 -- — = "= -- 
216 64713N Surface ASW System 1тргоуетепї................ ...... 48,674 -- — ть эр -- 
217 64714N Air Warfare Training Devices........... 6555 1.919 -- -- -- -- -- 
218 64715N Surface Warfare Training bevi cos. 22,441 -- -- — -> -- 
219 64717М Marine Corps Combat Services Support... 22,599 = = =s * ” 
220 64718М Marine Corps Intelligence/Electronics Warfare System. 1,093 = = ss — => 
221 64719M Marine Corps Command/Control/Communications Systems.. 20,645 -- == — == — 
222 64721М Battle Group Passive Horizon Extension System Trainer 13,171 -- — =» =e =< 
224 64761N Іпсе1114депсе..................... 44............ ..... 4.842 — s iv یت ج‎ 
225 64763N LINK СҮРАЕ$3..................... %4444...ж......... 243,498 se ee уг 2 
226 64771N 3.075 = pw چ‎ — * 
228 64780m 1,878 == s pe эне wa 
229 65803М Electro-Magnetic Spectrum Management............. .... 6,465 == * * * -- 
230 65853N Management and Technical Support........ .....»-ж.....ө 14,157 — = т. =ч -- 
231 65867N C2 Survelllance/Reconnaissance support. ... 7.867 on == == => ae 
232 24134N А-6 Squadrons...................... РТР „ 8,500 -- -- — -- * 
233 24136N F/A-18 Squadrons...... УТРАТ Se LM CLT ET TET 4 19,897 -- -- -- -- = 
234 24152М Early Warning Aircraft Squadrons......... Soi. Pree 24,852 -- -- -- -- * 
235 24161N Aviation Support СУЫ............. ГАРУУ Seabee релге 9,999 -- -- -- -- 22 
236 24163N Fleet Telecommunications (Tactical)..... + Г Mas sola 1.405 -- -- -- -- da 
237 24311N Undersea Surveillance Systems............. .........: 43,412 ae -- — == м 
238 24313N Ship-Towed Array Surveillance Systems......... TORTE 4,447 -- -- -- s> os 
239 24571N Special Projects...... ЕА e HEREKE STOR a d ajo 5 44% 7,465 -- -- -- -- -- 
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262 
263 
264 
265 
267 
268 
274 
999 


276 
278 
279 
280 
281 
262 
283 
284 
285 
286 
287 
289 
291 
292 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 


24575N 
24576N 
25601N 
25620N 
25633N 
25658N 
25667N 
25670N 
25674N 
25675N 
26313M 
26623M 
26624M 
26625M 
26626M 
26627M 
27316N 
28010M 


SUB 

64230N 
64231N 
64232N 
64514N 
64777N 
65866N 
33603N 
1319N9 


SUB 

63721N 
64208N 
64216N 
64258N 
64703N 
65151M 
65152N 
65153M 
65154N 
65155N 
65156M 
65804N 
65854M 
65857N 
65861N 
65862N 
65863N 
65864N 
65865N 


Program 
Navy Cover and Deception Program..... Poe sos avrei e ease 
Electronic Warfare (EW) Readiness Support...... .....- 
Counter C3 Development...... Coins Sais ee V. UU “... 
HARM Ітргоуевелі.................... TET 9 — 
ASW Combat Systems Integration ....... ... 


Aircraft Equipment Reliability/Maintenance Program... 
Laboratory Fleet Support.......... . 
Tactical Intelligence Procese ing 
Electronic Warfare Counter Response......... 
Operational Reactor Development............ —— 
Marine Corps Теіесоттилісатіопе.............. 
Maríne Corps Ground Combat/Supporting Arms Systems... 
Marine Corps Combat Services Support....... 
Marine Corps Intelligence/Electronics Warfare Systems 
Marine Corps Command/Control/Communications Systems.. 
Maríne Corps Technical Support Command and Control Su 
TACIT RAINBOW..... ........ 


Joint Tactical Communications Program (TRI-TAC)...... 


SSN-688 Upgrade................... Se Se dee ed s de 
Quick Reaction Surveillance Sys ten. 4 
Total, Tactical Programs..... SS „„ 


Intelligence & Communications 

Warfare Support Sys tea s. T 
Tactical Command sys tens. TNI TET 
Transfer Support 5үзсете............................. 
Navigatión Syst 
NAVSTAR СР5.......................................... 
Navy Command and Control Top Level Warfare Requiremen 


Milstar Satellite Communications sys ten 


Classified Ргодгатв................. ТЕТТІТТІЛІТТІГІК, 


Total, Intelligence & Сотталіса(іоле............... 


Defensewide Mission Support 

Environmental Рготестіоп............................. 
Range Instrumentation Systems Development (RISD)..... 
Air/Ocean Equipment Engineering 
Target Systems Пеуеіорвелі..................... —— 2 


Personnel, Training, Simulation, and Human Factors... 
Studíes and Analysis Support - MC..... "ТОТТЫ 
Studies and Analysis Support - Мауу.................. 
Marine Corps Operations Analysis Group, СМА.......... 
Center for Naval Analyses........ er nmn n 


Fleet Tactical Development and Ekvalust ion 


Marine Corps Operational Test and Evaluation......... 


Technical Information Services ..... 


RDT&E Laboratory and Facilities Management Support... 
RDT&E Instrumentation and Materiel support. 
RDT&E Shíp and Aircraft Support 


Test and Evaluation support. ........: 
Operational Test and Evaluation Capability........... 


5,877 
143,904 
2,155 
26,523 
39,587 
8,895 
44,136 
2,559 
32,725 
25,063 
5,896 
2,950 


6,207,442 


35,786 
29,728 
305,748 
2,850 
75,578 
4,806 
4,800 
517,943 
977,239 


7,403 
7.529 
2,904 
103,201 
3,980 
2,101 
5.896 
4.517 
21,532 
16,484 
1,490 
3.362 
13,484 
3,974 
55,529 
30.241 
94,171 
336,526 
8,791 


O0o0o000000000000000 0 


464,181 


2.850 
75,578 


7,529 
2,904 
103,201 
3,980 
2,101 
5,896 
4,517 
21,532 
16,484 
1,490 
3,362 
13,484 
3,974 
55,529 
30,241 
94,171 
336,526 
8.791 


(5,850,195) 


0 
(75,578) 


0 
(517,943) 
(969,589) 


0 
(748) 
(7.557) 
(873) 
(172) 
(486) 
(63) 
11,652) 

о 
(179) 
(665) 
(339) 

о 
(2,864) 

0 
(1,227) 
(11,183) 

0 


357,247 


7,529 
2,156 
95,644 
3,107 
1.929 
5,410 
4,454 
19,880 
16,484 
1,311 
2,697 
13,145 
3,974 
52.665 
30,241 
92,944 
325,343 
8.791 
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Change from Change from 
request Recommend request Recommand 


299 65871M Marine Corps Tactical Exploitation of Netional Capabi 1,080 о 1,080 -- -- (101) 979 
300 65872N Productivity Investments........... 444..4%..%...4ш 263 0 263 -- -- 0 263 
301 35111 Weather Service. 4..4......:. 4.4... ...... 886 о 886 -- -- о 886 
302 35160N Defense Meteorological Satellite Program (DMSP)...... 2,280 0 2.260 -- -- -- 
303 78011 Industrial Ргерагейлезв...................... 2...» 45,952 o 45,952 -- -- (2.559) 43,393 
Total, Defensewide Mission Support. . 773,576 o 766,173 so == (40,351) 733,225 
Special Program o -- -- -- -- v» 
SUB Conventional Defense Initiative 

Laser Соттапісабіоп.................................. 0 -- “e -- -- -- 
Electro Magnetic Сабаро1(....................... ..... o -- -- -- -- — 
Autonomous Piloted Aircraft....... ‚ ͤ—„̊ᷣv *** *** 0 == -- -- -- -- 
Acoustic Video Processor......... T scene se — 0 -- -- -- -- -- 
Ring Laser Сусо.......................... 4444...ш:.а. 0 -- -- -- -- =e 
Small Rotary Engine RPV........ dees o. ТАКТ ТҮ Т ҮТҮ 0 -- -- -- -- “< 
Total, Conventional Defense Initiative............. -- -- -- -- о -- 
Civilian Pay Ras. m ... 0 -- -- -- -- -- 
Other Special Access...... ...... T ....-.. 0 -- -- -- -- -- 
Undistributed Reduction............. ТТЕ о -- -- -- -- — 
Naval Oceanographic Ргодгат......................... . 0 -- -- -- -- -- 
Advanced Deep Water ASW Mine Пеуеіортелі............. 0 oo -- -- -- -- 
Woods Hole Ctr for Ocean ала Meteoro Inst........ 4... о -- -- -- -- -- 
Total, RDT&E Науу........................ een nn 10,044,819 46,000 3,182,370 29,000 942,389 (7,148,461) 2,896,358 

NAVY CLASSIFTED 
269 31303N Field Operational Intelligence Office UO) 0 657 -- -- -- == 
270 31326N PRAIRIE $СНООМЕН................... .... 15-3 6.300 6,300 -- -- -- -- 
271 31327М Technical Reconnaissance & surveſfllaen co fied 0 tu 3 -- -- =. ow 
273 33401N Communications Security (СОМ$ЕС)..................... 6. 7 0 tU 17 -- -- -- -- 
275 341118 Special Activities..... +... ........ оо зоос hs $9 воб ета f 3 39,700 39,700 -- -- -- -- 
Subtotal Intel ld co 0 2 2 врә 517.943 46,000 563,943 -- -- (517,943) m 
Subtotal RDT&E Navy Classified...... n 517,943 46,000 563,943 -- -- (517,943) -- 


ә езе лә G NM => 


10 
11 
12 


AIR FORCE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 
(dollars in thousands) 


SUB Technology Base 

61101F In-House Laboratory Independent Кеяеагсһ............. 
61102F Defense Research 5сіепсез......... %444........... 
61103Ғ University Research Ілісізсіуев...................... 
62101Ғ Сеорһувісө........... „жаз етэ PPS ETT EI T ET ITI ve 
62102F Маќегіа13................ "T ОТТА 
62201F Aerospace Plight Dynamics....... veer User baveseeceenes 
62202F Aerospace Biotechnology..... РК "TT 
62203F Aerospace Ргорч1өіоп............. 4%%%4%4.Ж.»»өс еее еее 
62204Ғ Aerospace Ауіолісе........... «5 неее 56е еее ТРГУ 
62205F Training and Simulation Technology..... ......... АЗА» 
62206Ғ Civil Engineering and Environmental Quality.......... 
62302F Rocket Ргорч1өіоп.................... ТЕТІІТІ TETT 


16,733 


204,196 
24,593 
42,436 
63,064 
72,059 
54,996 
69,733 
73,073 
36,810 

6,046 
44,283 


o o0o00 00000 00 0 


16,733 
204,196 
24,593 
42,436 
63,064 
72,059 
54.996 
69,733 
73,073 
36,810 
6,046 
44,283 


T — 0 16.733 
as -- (12,196) 192,000 
758 -- (24,593) 9 
— -- 0 42,436 
ү” -- 0 63,064 
-- -- 0 72,059 
جج‎ — 0 54,996 
ds -- 0 69,733 
s= - 0 73,073 
= — 0 36,810 
225 -- о 6,046 
4 — 0 44,283 
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13 62601F Advanced меаропв..................................... 37,304 о 37,304 -- -- о 37,304 
14 62602Ғ Conventional Hunt Ions 46,846 o 46,846 -- -- 0 46,846 
15 62702Ғ Command Control and Communications............ ...... 64,061 0 84,061 -- -- о 84,061 

Total, Technology Base........ . m 4....:.: 876,233 0 876,233 0 876,233 (36,789) 839,444 


SUB Advance Technology Development 


16 63106Р Logistics Systems Technology...... —P— 2 19.645 0 19.645 -- -- 0 19.645 
17 63109F INEWS/ICNIA...... .......-.еш”...... .4...-.....«» ... 40,958 -- -- -- -- -- 
18 63202Ғ Aircraft Propulsion Subsystem Integration....... <s 27,825 -- -- -- -- жә 
19 63203Ғ Advanced Avionics for Aerospace Vehicles............. 41;643 0 41,643 -- -- о 41,643 
20 63205P Flight Vehicle Тесһло1оду................. ee T MEALS 28,260 0 28,260 -- -- 0 28,260 
21 63211 Aerospace Structure and Мвїегїа1#..................., 33,348 о 33,348 -- -- 0 33,348 
22 63216F Advanced Turbine Engíne Gas Generator... 37,823 o 37,823 -- — 0 37,823 
23 63226Р DoD Common Programming Language (Айа) Advanced Develo 20,552 0 20.552 -- -- 0 20,552 
24 63227F Advanced Simulator Тесһло1оду....................... 5 12,743 0 12,743 -- — 0 12.743 
25 63231 Crew Systems Тесһло14у............................... 24,780 0 24.780 -- -- 0 24,780 
26 63245F Advanced Fighter Technology integrat 1 on 32,904 = <= -- -- -- 
27 63248F Concept bevelopenꝶttttt. 6,259 0 6,259 -- -- -- 
28 63250F Lincoln laboratory. 26.655 0 26.655 -- -- 0 26,655 
29 63253F Advanced Integration Ауіолісз............ 4........... 15,042 о 15.042 >s “ о 15,042 
30 63269F National Aero Space Plane Technology Program......... 306,288 -- -- -- -- -- 
31 63302F Space and Missile Rocket Propulsion.......... —Ó PH 12,208 0 12,208 -- -- 0 12.208 
33 63363Ғ Hypervelocity Міззі1е............ w... ................ 7.783 — -> -- -- -- 
34 63401F Advanced Spacecraft rechnolog 10,103 o 10.103 -- = 0 10,103 
35 63410F Space Systems Environmental Interactions Technology.. 3,934 0 3,934 -- -- 0 3,934 
36 63452F Very High Speed Integrated Сігсч1%ө.................. 58,127 0 58,127 -- -- 58,127 
37 63601Ғ Conventional Меаропя................................. 31,519 -- -- -- -- аш 
38 63605Ғ Advanced Radiation Тесһло1оду....................... . 34,766 0 34,766 <= -= о 34,766 
Excimer Mid Range Laser Development(EMRLD)..........- 0 0 0 -- -- о 

39 63707F Weather Systems - Adv ber 5,838 0 5.838 — << 0 5,838 
40 63723F Civil and Environmental Engineering Technology....... 11,324 0 11,324 -- = 0 11,324 
41 63726Ғ Fiber Optics Development......... ‚ ͤ— :ꝶũ 3 PE— 9.634 0 9.634 = -- 0 9,634 
42 63728Ғ Advanced Computer Тесһло1оду........... 444........... 12,249 0 12,249 -- = 0 12,249 
43 63743F Electronic Combat rechnolog y G‚—ͤ— 47,600 0 47.600 т” -- 0 47,600 
44 63751F Training Systems Technology soo 0а ъева 471 о 471 -- -- 0 471 
45 63752F DoD Software Engineering Institute 18,794 0 18,794 тэ se o 18,794 
46 63789Р Command Control and Communications 47,696 o 47.696 ce -- о 47,696 
Total, Advance Technology Development........... ... 986,771 0 539,494 =» -- (453,536) 533,235 

SUB Strategic Programs 

49 63311F Advanced Strategic Missile sys tens. ... 151,979 0 151,979 — -- о 151,979 
51 63364F Short Range Attack Missile II (SRAM 11).............. 231,589 а م‎ < = -- 
52 63367Ғ Strategic Relocatable Target Capability........... .. 23.723 о 23,723 — -- -- 
53 63368Ғ Air Defense Battle Management Technology 35,820 == * =. -- -- 
54 63369Ғ Cruise Missile Engagement Systems Technology......... 35,035 << — se -- -- 
55 63424F Cruise Missile Surveillance Тесһло1оду............... --- 0 о -- -- o 
56 63716F Atmospheric Surveillance Тесһпоіоду.................. 1,604 о 1,604 -- -- -- 
57 63717F Technical On-site Inspection Ргодгат................. 3,613 0 3.813 -- -- о 3,813 
58 63735Ғ WMCCS Ассһітесічге.................................. 289 0 289 -- — 0 280 
60 6421 WWABNCP System Replace sent 13.796 -- -- -- -- ө» 
61 64226Ғ В-1В........ nnn M 386,726 -- -- -- -- we 
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93 
99 


100 
101 
102 
103 
105 
106 
109 
110 
112 
113 
116 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
127 
128 


64312F 


64361F 
64406F 
64711Р 
11142Ғ 
11213Ғ 
11312F 
12310P 
12311F 
12313F 
12325F 
12411F 
12412F 
12417F 
12423F 
12424F 
12431F 
12432F 
12433F 
12436F 
33131F 
33152F 
33154F 


33601F 
41123F 
99СР 


SUB 

63230F 
63239F 
63256F 
63260F 
63307F 
63320F 
63609F 
63714F 
63742F 
63749F 
64201F 
64212F 
64218F 
64219F 
64220F 
64222F 
64223F 
64231F 
64236F 
64237F 
64247F 


ICBM Модегтпітасіол............................ ...... 3,461,672 
Рреасекеерег..................... “7.4.....в.вввш.... 39,979 
Small ICBM........ . 2,228,791 
Rail Mobile МХ........... 1,192,902 

Air Launched Cruise Missile (ALCM) 958 

Space Defense System... 385,812 

Systems Survivability (Nuclear Effects)........... 11,340 

KC-135 5$чиайгопв.......................... *....... 4.179 

Minuteman 5диайгола................. "nm 199,615 

PACCS and WWABNCP System EC-135 Class V Mods......... 1,203 

NCMC - TW/AA Systems. 52,582 

NCMC - Space Defense Sys tes 24,004 

Ballistic Missile Tactical Warning/Attack Assessment 2.536 

Joint Surveillance Sys ten Wees vane 1.754 

Surveillance Radar Stations/Sites.................... 1.671 

Distant Early Warning (DEW) Radar Stations........... --- 

Over-the-Horizon Backscatter Roder. 19,218 

Ballistic Missile Early Warning System (BMEWS 27,007 

5РАСЕТВАСК.......... ........ TTE ETETETT) 10,966 

Defense Support Program (3625)....................... 95,214 

Submarine-Launched Ballistic Missile (SLBM) Radar War 10,175 

NUDET Detection System......... were 3 — 10,932 

Command Center Processing and Display System........ è 38,064 

Minimum Essential Emergency Communications Network (M 34,231 

World-Wide Military Command and Control Systems, Info 5,319 

WWMCCS Information System Joint Program Management Of 91,425 

Milstar Satellite Communications System (AF Terminals 310,353 

Military Airlift Group (1Р).......................... 192 

ChAT PIOUINII, os Von e VER come ое» m" 2,451,326 
Total, Stretegic PLOGTOMS. eee ooo eo eco etos . 8,137,069 

Tactical Programs 

Advanced Tactical Fighter 702,995 

Unmanned Air Reconnaissance System............ ...... 8,831 

СУ-22А..........:.........2......... 54525 ТІТІТІ 25,584 

Intelligence Advanced Development............... ..... 5,796 

Airbase Survivability and Бесоуегу................... 5,132 

Low Cost Anti-Radiation Seeker 12,465 

Millimeter Wave Seekers.... --- 

DoD Physical Security Equipment - Ехтегіог........... 937 

Combat Identification Тесһло1оду..................... 1,951 

C3CM Advanced Systems......... -( ... 1,672 

Aircraft Avionics Equipment Development...... PTT 22,648 

Aircraft Equipment Development...................... x 2,139 

Engine Model Derivative Program (ЕМОР)............... 982 

Integrated Digital АУіолісб.......................... 653 

EW Counter Response.......... APT “4%2%%%%4%т% 2,634 

Nuclear Weapons support. 444%44%4%%%.. 2,179 

Alternate Fighter Елділе.......... oui 28,078 

С-17 Program............ e$ 9 4i onn es. د‎ Y “ 981,977 

Infrared Search and Track Sys ten. 4,876 

Variable Stability In-Flight Simulator Test Aircraft. 14,380 

Modular Automatic Test ЕчиЇрюеп!..................... 16,302 


оооәоәоооо 


(176,435) 
(176,435) 


1,203 
52,582 
24,004 

2,536 

1,754 


1.671 


10,175 
10,932 
38,064 
34,231 


2,274,891 
2,681,059 


981,977 


' 
' 
о оо о о 


(1,777,211) 674,115 


17. 136.022 1,001,047 
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Program 

Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 

129 64248F Modular Standoff Weapons................. ..........:. 39,255 -- -- -- -- -- 
130 64249F Night/Precision Attack. 4.689 -- -- -- -- -- 
131 64250F Integrated EW/CNI Development............ 4........ ... 36,081 -- -- -- =o -- 
132 64268F Aircraft Engine Component Improvement Program........ 128,737 -- -- -- — — 
133 64313F T-46 .. Oe 2902e᷑wd«e:m: 3 ⁊ 464% on --- -- -- -- neo -- 
134 64314F Advanced Medium-Range, Air-to-Air Missile (AMRAAM)... --- -- == èv — e 
135 64315F Advanced Short Range Air-to-Air Missile (ASRAAM)..... 9,576 -- -- -- -- <. 
137 64327F Hardened Target МиліЧ%1іопв..................... — 14,085 -- -- -- — — 
138 64362F Ground-Launched Cruise Missile (СІСМ)................ 958 0 958 -- -- -- 
139 64601F Chemical/Biologícal Defense Елчіртелі................ 17.678 0 17,678 -- -- 0 17.678 
140 64602Ғ Armament/Ordnance bevolophent . 19,176 -- -- -- -- -- 
141 64604F Submunitions..... Seis dN des Š. š... 7.333 -- -- -- еа se 
142 64607F Wide-Area, Anti-Armor Munitions........ ТЕКЕСТЕ 13,278 -- -- -- -- -- 
143 64617Ғ Air Base Survivability and Recovery...... 2 sssi 17,034 -- -- -- m as 
144 64703F Aeromedical Systems Development............. LETTE 8,103 -- -- -- -- -- 
145 64704F Common Support Equipment Development....... TE D TS 2,237 -- әз ж ğa m 
146 64706F Life Support Sys tea s ELT AT 15,730 -- -- -- -- -- 
147 64708Ғ Other Operational Equipment............. se... ....... 6,748 -- -- -- -- -- 
148 64710F Reconnaissance Еслчіртелі............................. 203 -- -- -- -- -- 
149 64715Ғ DoD Physical Security Equipment - Exterior........... 5.148 -- -- -- -- -- 
150 64724F Tactical C3 counterneasur es 8,915 -- -- -- -- -- 
151 64725Ғ Combat Identification Systems..... „55446 127,599 -- -- -- -- -- 
152 64733F Surface Defense бирргевв!оп....................... ... 28,137 -- -- -- -- -- 
153 64737F Airborne Self-Protection Уаттег................ қожбен 8,047 -- -- -- ade жы 
154 64738Ғ Protective Systems(5615)......... “%%4%...вшв»ш..««ыа в 81,974 -- -- -- -- -- 
155 64739F Tactical Protective Systems............. 4... 55,994 -- -- -- -- -- 
156 64740F Computer Resources Management Technology...... ГУ 21,667 -- -- -- -- „© 
157 64742Ғ Precision Location Strike System.................. ... --- -- — os "= on 
158 64750F Intelligence Equipaent — 4,880 -- -- -- -- -- 
160 64754Р Joint Tactical Information Distribution System (JTIDS 64,772 -- -- -- -- -- 
161 64756F Side Looking Airborne Қадаг........................ .. 5,254 -- -- -- -- -- 
162 64770F Joint Surveillance/Target Attack Radar System (JSTARS 238,296 -- -- -- -- =. 
163 64779F Joint Interoperability of Tactical Command & Control 6,085 -- -- -- -- p= 
165 21131F U.S. Readiness Command - Communications.............. 1,276 -- -- -- x oo 
167 27130F Ғ-15 54чайгопв..................... .“...вш.ш.швш е... 69,340 — -- -- -- -- 
e . eth nmm int omo em nnn 23,640 -- -- -- -- -- 
170 27136Ғ Ғ-4С WILD WEASEL Squadrons.. 17,001 -- -- -- -- -- 
172 27139Ғ Competitive Fighter Ргосчгетепі................. ..... 2.846 -- -- -- -- oo 
173 27162F Tactical АСМ М!зв11ев................................ --- -- -- -- — -- 
174 27168F F-111 Self Protection sys tes наным 52,869 -- -- жә om е 
176 27215F TR-1 Squadron..... 4%6%949%%%06ө6өеееееееееевевеетеее» 102,307 -- -- -- -- -- 
TR-1 Propulsion Upg rage. ...... eevee -- -- -- -- so 

177 27217F Follow-On Tactical Reconnaissance System. 54,084 -- -- -- -- == 
178 27247F 324 -- -- -- -- -- 
180 27411F Overseas Air Weapon Control sys tern 6,075 -- -- -- -- -- 
101 27412Ғ Tactical Air Control Systems........ 4.44........ ж. ... 14,370 -- -- -- -- =< 
182 27417F Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACS)..... wa ae 88,419 -- -- -- on s 
184 27423F Advanced Communications Sys tes 11,089 -- -- os == “= 
185 27431F Tactical Air Intelligence System Activities.......... --- -- -- >» wi „= 
187 27435F Tactical Reconnaissance Imagery and Exploitation.... 1,534 -- -- -- p» э» 
193 27595F Base Communications - Tactical Air Forces --- -- -- -- -- -- 
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194 28010F Joint Tactical Communications Program (TRI-TAC)...... 8,102 -- -- -- -- ә» 
197 33605Ғ Satellite Communications Тегтіпа18................... 22,760 0 22,760 = -- 0 22,760 
198 35887F Electronic Combat Intelligence support. 1,682 = -- -- -- -- 
200 41840F MAC Command and Control sys ten. 11,015 -- -- -- -- -- 
201 44011Ғ Special Operations Porces.............. өөө өөө ...... 113,461 -- -- -- ө» — 
202 52610 A-7 Squadrons (АМС)...................... Dn 83,367 -- -- -- -- -- 
Tactical Лігсгабб...................... .............. (213,984) -- -- -- -- -- 
F-4 Air Defense (authorized in FY 1985)............... *........ = -- -- — — 
О 99СР Classified Programs.......... PE e e MARIS. -- os A er (664,917) * 
Total, Tactical Ргодгаяв........................... 4,210,694 о 1,023,373 -- -- (4,170,256) 40,438 


SUB Intelligence & Communications 


203 63431F Space Communications....... 9%599%%8%898%98699%449%9-06% --- о 0 -- v о 
212 33110F Defense Satellite Communications 5уөсет.............. 53,596 -- -- -- -- -- 
213 331262 Long-Haul Communications (0С$)....................... 4,756 0 4,756 -- -- 9 4,756 
214 33128F Inter-Service/Agency Automated Message Processing Exc 13,240 -- -- -- — oe 
215 33144F Electromagnetic Compatibility Analysis Center (ECAC). 8,618 0 8,618 -- -- о 8.618 
218 35114F Traffic Control, Approach, and Landing System (TRACAL 25,139 -- -- -- -- -- 
220 35164F NAVSTAR Global Positioning System (User Equipment)... 61,697 -- -- -- ao — 
221 35165F NAVSTAR Global Positioning System (Space and Control 61,257 -- == x ы ба 
222 84733F General Intelligence Skill Trein ing "rM --- -- -- -- -- -- 
0 Classified Programs...... 6666464 vee 1,796,331 (34,900) 1,761,431 -- — (1,796,331) e 
Total, Intelligence & Communications....... 4....... 2,024,634 (34,900) 1,774,805 -- -- (2.011.260) 13,374 
SUB Defensewide Mission Support 

223 63402F Space Test Ргодгая............................. "TT TI 130.664 -- -- -- -- -- 
224 63438F Satellite Systems Survivability.............. ¿YA SAY 3,787 o 3,787 -- -- (510) 3,277 
226 64211F Advanced Aerial Target Development............... АСТ 3,714 -- -- -- -- -- 
227 64227Ғ Flight Simulator Оеуе1ортепї......................... 64,467 -- -- -- -- oo 
229 64609F REM Maturation/Technology Insertion .. 7. 26,279 0 26,279 -- -- (5,914) 20,365 
230 64707F Weather Systems - Eng Пеу............................ 11,769 o 11,769 -- -- 0 11,769 
231 64735Ғ Range Ітргоуетелі............... "——— € ...... 46,603 0 46,603 -- -- о 46.603 
232 64747Ғ Electromagnetic Radiation Test Facilities............ 6,238 0 6,238 -- -- (296) 5,942 
233 64755Ғ Improved Capability for Development Test & Evaluation 71,257 0 71,257 -- -- 16,594) 64,663 
234 65101F Project Air Ғогсе....................... %%%%4......... 20,011 3,100 23,111 -- -- (905) 19,106 
235 65304F Acquisition & Command Support (ACS) - Telecommunicati --- 0 о -- -- о 
236 65306F Ranch Hand 11 Epidemiology 8%чайу..................... 1,757 о 1,757 -- -- 0 1,757 
238 65708F Navigation/Radar/Sled Track Test Support. 24,959 o 24,959 -- -- (765) 24,194 
239 65806F Acquisition and Command Support......... ээ bes ...... --- o 0 -- -- 0 
240 65807F Test and Evaluation Support... 316,669 o 316,669 -- -- (11,830) 304,839 
241 65808F Advanced Systems Engineering/Planning...... 44......... 27,445 0 27,445 -- -- (2.069) 25,376 
242 65809Р DYCOMS.......... РРО ө э s... eto 4... ve ө ө ө э, өө ees ee 9,224 0 9,224 -- -- о 9,224 
243 65863F RDT&E Aircraft support. TIPP 60,862 o 60,862 -- — 11,828) 59,034 
245 65874F Product Performance Agreement Center — 0 0 -- -- o 
246 65894F Real Property Maintenance - RDT&E....... ...... ....... 80,843 0 80,843 -- -- (1,141) 79,702 
247 65896F Base Operations - RDT&E........ woo... ........... 4. 56,146 0 56,146 -- >= o 56.146 
248 35110F Satellite Control Facility........... ........шшша- .... 126,898 0 126,898 ee = 0 126,898 
249 35119F Space Воовїегев......................... *............ . 15,847 0 15,847 -- -- 0 15,647 
250 35130F Consolidated Space Operations Center ... 39,126 о 39,126 -- ae 0 39,126 
251 35160F Defense Meteorological Satellite Program (DMSP)...... 68,539 -- -- -- -- we 
252 35171F Space Shuttle Operations.......... «$4 «$e 44%4%%6%%%.. 156,070 -- -- -- -- -- 
253 71112Ғ Inventory Control Point Operations....... 4%5455%5%%е%4 4,480 0 4,480 -- -- (134) 4,346 


254 72207F Depot Maintenance (Non-IF).............. IET pr Б» 4 974 о 974 -- -- о 974 
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255 78011F Industrial Preparedness....... ..... ...4...«ш.4ш%- 94,973 
256 78026F Productivity, Reliability, Availability, Maintain. Pr 20,413 
258 O1004F International Activities........ s.s... 6354 . 3,156 
Total, Defensewide Mission support. 1.493.170 
Advanced Launch System....... ..%»%%%%%6%%... 0фф жат 
Non Acoustic ASW....... *........... e.o... ............. 0 
SuB Conventional Defense Initiative 
Classified Aircraft Ргодгат.......................... o 
Advanced Tactical Transport......... oes өөө өөө өө Фет» 0 
Рореуө........................ . ...... eesosas . о 
Activated Меїв1з....................... ......... .... о 
er УРУТ о 
Other Special Access Seeders 
Other Сізееі141е6.......................».5....... . 
Undistributed Кебесііоп.............. ‚ —2*—ã*2ũüũw — — . 
Prior Year Savings 6565556 
Total, ROTGE Mr Ғосбе............................ .17,728,571 


o 94,973 

о 20.413 

0 3,156 
3,100 1,072,016 
о 

о 

о 

о 

о 

о о 
(208,235) 7,967,780 


(6) 94,967 

(853) 19,560 
(33) 3.123 
(456,332) 1,036,838 


ооо о о 


о 876,233 (14,264,195) 3,464,376 


““““““-“е-“““-“-“-“-“.“-“-“-“--“-..“.“---.------.---------..............................-ж«--.-..“--.------.-«-----------.......................................... 


AIR FORCE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 
(dollars in thousands) 
AIR FORCE CLASSIFIED 


47 63110F Special Evaluation Program........ 4.44... бөбөкө» „> 
48 63111Р Кегібал.............................................. 
50 63312Ғ Advanced concepts .... 
59 63738Ғ ADI Surveillance Тесһло1оду....................... ... 
69 11120F Advanced Cruise Міззі1е............ ТТТ 
89 12622Ғ 150............... РР eneo... ......... .... 


94 33603F Milstar Satellite Communications System 


95 35124Ғ Special Applications Ргодгат......................... 
97 35172F БЕКИЕ......................... 4.4.44... %в-%....... 


98 35892Ғ Special Analysis Activities......... 65652220 T 
Subtotal Strategic........ ‚ D *** 


104 63261 
107 63437F 
115 63801 
125 642327 
136 643217 
164:11133Ғ 
171 27137F 
175 27169F 
179 27316F 


186 27433F Tactical Improvement Program. 
188 27579F Advanced Systems Improvements....... агаа 
189 27502Р Have Тгиар................................... 
190 27584F SEEK АХІЕ............................ 


. 2,451,326 


£. 9 

E 

3 

о f $ 

o x? 

о Pg 

о к? 
(176,435) 2,274,891 


(1,777,211) 674,115 
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191 27585Ғ 


192 27591F OMEGA......... 
195 28042Ғ HAVE FLAG......... 
199 41129F THEME CASTLE.......... 


204 64238F Constant Pisces 


Classified Program.......... .%%4%..%-в«шшы е» eas 
205 31305F Intelligence Production ct It ies 
206 31310F Foreign Technology Віуізіол....................... eee 
207 31314F Infrared/EO/DE Wpns Processing & Exploit............. 
208 31315F Missile and Space Technical collect Ion 


209 31317F SENIOR YEAR Operations 


210 31324F FOREST GREEN. 


211 31357F NUDET Detection System 
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216 33401F Communications Security (СОМ5ЕС)..................... 


217 34111F Special Activities 


219 35159F Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities 


Subtotal Intell&Comm....... 4444.............!»..х.  .х  , 


4,912,574 (211.335) 4,036,322 0 0 (4,238,459) 674,115 
DEFENSE AGENCIES RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 
{dollars in thousands) 
SUB Technology Base 
1 61101Е Defense Research 5сіепсев.............. 44444........ 97,535 0 97.535 — — 0 97.535 
2 61101W In-House Laboratory Independent Researcc g... 2,832 0 2,832 — ази о 2.832 
4 61103Е University Research Initiatives........ эө үрөө аә et 25,000 0 25,000 -- -- 0 25,000 
61103D University Research Initiatives..... ses.............. о 70,000 70.000 210,000 210,000 210,000 210,000 
University Research Instrumentation Ргодгая................... o о -- -- о 
5 62101Е Technical Studies ..... 4..4!ш....... 1,800 0 1,800 - -- о 1.800. 
6 62301E Strategic Technology eroe htt 256.400 o 256,400 s -> о 256,400 
7 62702Е Tactical recmolg y ......».-....... ..... 142,551 o 142,551 as ка 0 142.551 
8 62707Е Particle Beam Technology........ TTE .......... 14,000 0 14,000 =» == 0 14,000 
9 62708Е Integrated Command and Control rechnolog yy 38,400 o 38,400 -- -- o 38.400 
10 62712E Materials and Electronics Technology......... ........ 26.700 o 26.700 == -- 0 26,700 
11 62714Е Nuclear Monitoring 5255211404 ..... 22,600 0 22.600 de -- 0 22,600 
12 62715H Defense Nuclear Аделсу.................. 4........ .... 393,446 -- - -- -- -- 
13 627168 Mapping. Charting and Geodesy.......- 4....... ...... 1,100 о 1,100 = -- o 1.100 
Superconductivity............... 4/9/99 99-9 бө ө d 9.5 a.d 55 0 50,000 50.000 50,000 50,000 
Center for Advanced Techmolo g ... o 31.000 31,000 31,000 31,000 
Total, Technology Ваве.................... ...... ++ 1,022,364 151,000 779,918 210,000 210,000 (102,446) 919,918 
SUB Advance Technology Development 
Strategic Defense Initiative 6,254,699 -- -- -- -- -- 
SDI-General ..................... s.......... 444.....ҡ..........” -- -- -- -- -- 
14 63220С SDI-Surveillance, Acquisition. Tracking and Kill Asse 1,859,530 — -- -- -- е 
15 63221С SDI-Directed Energy Чеаропя.......................... 1,245,820 == == -- -- -- 
16 63222C SDI-Kinetic Energy Мөаропва.......... "ТТТ Г 1,199,650 -- ж- së -- -- 
17 63223С SDI-Systems Concepts and Battle Management/C3........ 787,510 -- же ex -- -- 


C) 

1 1 
C! 
42) 
664,917 
€ 3 
4. 
C) 

t 3 
Ж. 

ç 3 

$ | 

1 * 

1 
с! 
е) 

e ) 
1,796,331 


Senate amendment 


£ = 
о о 3 3 өөө ө Н 


(34,900) 


1,761,431 


House bill 


November 17, 1987 


Conference agreement 


- (664,917) 


— (1,796,331) 
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Senate amendment 


Program FY 1989 Change from 
Request request 
18 63224С SDI-Survivability, Lethality, and Key Support Technol 1,162,189 -- -- 
19 632250 Joint DoD-DoE Munitions Technology Development....... 6,614 17,386 26,000 
20 63226Е Experimental Evaluation of Major Innovative Technolog 272,246 -- -- 
21 63227Е Strategic Relocatable Targets ..... 17,400 17,400 
22 63269E National Aero Space Plane Technology Program......... --- 0 
23 637020 Special Operations, Special Technology Office........ 8,836 8,636 
24 637030 Counter-Insurgency and Special Technology............ 10,375 10,375 
25 63706D Microwave/Millimeter Wave Monolithic Integrated Circu 86,038 s» т“ 
26 637360 Computer Aided Logistics support. 019690660900 12,932 =» ow 
27 63737D Balanced Technology Inititative......... m . 0 400,000 400.000 
28 637560 DoD Software Initiatives (STARS)......... 4........ 30,726 о 30,726 
29 35108K Command and Control Көвеассһ................. 4...... 2,657 0 2.657 
Advanced Torpedo Program.......... Neersen 9F bes ve e гр өз о о 
Hypersonic Weapon Technology 0 0 
Total, Advance Technology Пеуеіортепі.............. 6,704,523 417,386 495,994 
SUB Strategic Programs 
30 63734K Island Sun..... ....... ТТ ... 63,898 * эд 
31 32016K National Military Command System-Wide support 12,405 о 12,405 
32 32019K WWMCCS Systems Епділеег......................... ..... 17,193 0 17,193 
33 33131К Minimum Essential Emergency Communications Network (М 10,732 0 10,732 
Total, Strategic Ргодгатв................. 94%559%%4% 104,228 0 40,330 
SUB Tactical Programs 
35 64771D Joint Tactical Information Distribution Syste\A 69,304 -- es 
37 21135K CINC C2 Initiatiíves.................... .......... ... 2.110 = on 
38 280450 C3 Interoperability (Joint Tactical C3 Agency)....... 65,419 -- ° 
39 282980 Management Headquarters (Joint Tactical C3 Agency)... 7,179 -- — 
Total, Tactical progress 4... 144,012 о о 
SUB Intelligence & Communications 
40 63701B Mapping. Charting. Geodesy Investigations, and Protot 11,347 0 11,347 
41 647018 Mapping, Charting, and Geodesy Engineering Developmen 4,081 0 4,081 
44 33126K Long-Haul Communications (0С5).................. ..... 22,593 0 22,593 
45 33127К Support of the National Communications System........ 4,402 0 4,402 
47 351398 DMA Exploitation Modernization Ргодгат............... 293,317 oo ae 
48 351598 Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities............ 4,332 4,332 
50 351591 Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities...... 5 110,162 110,162 
0 040009 Classified Programs..... seso... ........ PPP TII 1,314,950 104,000 1,418,950 
Total, Intelligence & Communications.............. . 1,765,184 104,000 1.575,867 
SUB Defensewide Mission Support 
54 637390 Semiconductor Manufacturing Тесһло1оду............... 50,000 50,000 100,000 
55 63790D NATO Research and Development...... ....е-.... .. 58,967 141,033 200,000 
56 651040 Technical Support to usb k 4... 29,687 13,000) 26,687 
57 651060 4,530 (500) 4,030 
58 651070 8,654 (900) 7,754 
59 651080 5,375 (500) 4,875 
60 651090 2,604 0 2,604 
61 651100 Technical Support to USDRE--Critical Technology...... 4,430 (400) 4,030 
62 651120 Rand Research Center for OSD and cs. 17,452 0 17.452 
63 65114Е 4,000 0 4,000 
64 651160 2,867 (зоо) 2,567 


House bill 


o 


(6,362,655) 


163,898) 


(144,012) 


(1,314,950) 
(1.738.189) 


66,033 
(3,920) 
(1,317) 
(1,285) 
(955) 
(4991 
(606) 
(937) 

0 
(300) 


82413 


Conference agreement 


8,836 
10,375 


341,868 


22,593 
4,402 


125,000 
25.767 
3,213 
7,369 
4,420 
2,105 
3,824 
16,515 
4,000 
2,567 
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Senate amendment House bill Conference agreement 


65 651170 Foreign Material Acquisition and Exploitation........ 13,868 o 13,868 -- -- 0 13,868 
66 651190 General Support for ARL. 3,422 0 3,422 >% * (174) 3,248 
68 657115 Critical Technology Ала1увіө......................... 4,400 1,000 5,400 =. == (200) 4,200 
69 658015 Defense Technical Information center. 29,444 о 29,444 -- == (1,359) 28,085 
70 658025 Information Analysis center 6,997 о 6,997 >>» ج‎ (211) 6,786 
71 65872Е Productivity Ілуез(теліө............................. 1,000 o 1,000 =» = о 1,000 
72 65898C Management Headquarters (Strategic Defense Initiative 27.330 (3.000) 24,330 -- am 17,830) 19,500 
73 65898E Management Headquarters (Research and Development]... 15,410 о 15,410 -- se (852) 14,558 
74 728070 IR Росе1 Plane Аггау................... 4............. 78,624 о 78,624 = Se (28,624) 50,000 
75 780115 Industrial Preparedness..... soses.................. .. 10,800 о 10,800 -- aa 0 10,800 
76 010150 Technology Transfer Рилсбіопа................. ...... 492 о 492 -- -- 0 492 
Total, Defensewide Mission support. 380,353 183,433 563,786 -- oo (33,036) 347,317 
лебеат............... 0 0 0 45,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 

ЕРУ Competition.... о о 0 -- -- о 

Man Tech - Guided Ог4лалсе.................. 4.......: 0 о 0 فة‎ -. о 

Computer Mirocircuit Testing..... ELILT ELLIEN о о о -- -- o 
Metallurgy йезеагсһ(ОАВРА)........................... о о 0 -- -- о 

Personnel Radiation Protection о о о -- -- о 

Xray Lithography............... о о о -- == 0 

DOD/VA Medical Бөзеагсһ.............................. о о о -- -- 0 
ВАСЕВ...................................... ......... 0 0 0 -- -- 0 

FEL for Medical Вевеагсһ............................. о о о — — о 
Undistributed Reduct 1oUoù᷑1un „„ о о о -- -- о 
Electronic Warfare..........- о о о -- <= 0 

Civilian Рау Raise.... о о о 5 еа о 

Technical Assistance Progress 0 о о -- -- 0 

Cruise Missile Guidance Missile Ргодгая.............. о 0 0 -- -- о 

Extended Air ПеҒелве............................... .. 0 0 0 -- -- о 
Manufacturing Technology Іпісісабіуе................. о 160,000 160,000 = -- 160,000 160,000 

Total, RDT&E Defense Agencies 10,120,664 1.015.819 3,541,895 255,000 255,000 18,239,236] 1,881,428 


DEFENSE AGENCIES RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 
(dollars ín thousands) 


DEFENSE AGENCIES CLASSIFIED 


42 31011G Cryptologic Activities......... T ........:.: 7? 104,000 t) -- -- -- -- 
43 313011, General Defense Intelligence Ргодгав................. rU 0 5% -- -- oo oo 
46 334010 Communications Security (СОМ$ЕС)..................... ‚жт: 0 1 -- -- on =» 
49 35159G Defense Reconnaissance Support Activities............ $ : 0 с!) -- -- — =ә 
51 35167G Computer Security ........ Y d о 42% -- -- -- -- 
52 358841, Intelligence Planning & Review Activities............ cry 0 Сету -- -- -- == 
53 358856 Tactical Cryptologic Activities 0 73 -- -- -- эе 

Subtotal Intell&Comm.................. 104,000 1,418,950 -- -- (1,314,950) -- 

Subtotal RDT&E Defense Agencies Classified........... 1,314,950 104,000 1,418,950 -- -- (1,314,950) -- 
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Senate amendment House bill Conference agreement 
Program FY 1989 Change from Change from Change from 

Request request Recommend request Recommend request Recommend 

DEVELOPMENTAL TEST & EVALUATION, DEFENSE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 

(dollars in thousands) 
SUB Developmental Test & Eval, Defense 

1 649400 Test Instrumentation Development....... TODO 35,900 о 35,900 жə * (5.800) 30,100 
2 649410 Space System Test capabilities 2...» $9.50» 924 0439 5,000 0 5,000 -- -- (3.000) 2,000 
3 65111D Foreign Weapons Evaluatíon........... 4 NANS А 14,864 0 14,864 -- -- (975) 13,889 
4 651300 NATO Cooperative Development res t ing - 49,313 o 49,313 -- -- (109) 49,204 
5 651310 Live Fire test ing. n 5,000 0 5.000 -- -- о 5,000 
6 651320 Joint Technical Coordinating Group for A/C Survivabil 8,086 о 8,086 -- -- (1,000) 7,086 
7 658040 Development Test and Evolust oon 67,965 0 67,965 -- -- o 67,965 
General Reduction....................... renee 0 0 -- — 0 0 
Total, Developmental Test & Eval. befens e 186,128 0 186,128 0 о (10,884) 175,244 

OPERATIONAL TEST & EVALUATION, DEFENSE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1989 

(dollars ín thousands) 
SUB Operational Test & Evaluation, Defense 

1 643400 OT&E Capability Тергоуөтелі....................... ... 138,000 о 138,000 -- -- (45,000) 93,000 
2 651180 Operational Test and Evaluat 1 oon ä 22 * 11.657 0 11.657 -- -- (436) 11,221 
Total, Operational Test & Eval, befens e. 149,657 0 149,657 0 0 (45,436) 104,221 
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Acoustic processor/torpedo defense/AN/ 
SQR-17A 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion for the torpedo defense program devel- 
opment, of an amount not to exceed $12.0 
million to be authorized only to modify two 
SQR-17A acoustic processors to incorporate 
& torpedo detection capability and test and 
evaluate for fleet usage. 


AGM-130 


The Administration requested $40.775 mil- 
lion for continued development of the 
AGM-130 powered bomb, data link and air- 
craft integration. The House bill would au- 
thorize the requested amount. 

The conferees have learned of serious 
problems plaguing the AGM-130. None of 
the flight tests has performed successfully. 
In June the Air Force suspended all pay- 
ments to the contractor and issued a notice 
of its intent to terminate the program. The 
contractor offered to finance continued de- 
velopment of the AGM-130 until they suc- 
cessfully demonstrate that the design is reli- 
able and performs to meet specifications. 

The conferees note that the Air Force has 
& pressing requirement for this capability. 
The AGM-130 is designed to provide pin- 
point accuracy for a very large bomb, with 
the launching aircraft remaining at a sub- 
stantial stand-off distance to improve its 
survivability. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $10.0 million to pay for Air Force 
monitoring of the contractor's efforts, data 
link improvements and aircraft integration. 
The conferees would welcome a reprogram- 
ming should those tests prove successful 
and the Air Force determine the program is 
ready for procurement. 

The conferees recommend no authoriza- 
tion at the contingent level. 


Air defense initiative 


The House bill would authorize $42.139 
million for Navy and Air Force programs as- 
sociated with the Air Defense Initiative 
(ADD. The Senate amendment would au- 
thorize $66.256 million and а classified 
amount for these programs. 

The conferees agree that there should be 
coordination of ADI programs under the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
agree to fund this initiative at $96.7 million 
in fiscal year 1988, $30.0 million of which is 
to be available to the Navy for ADI pro- 
grams. 

The conferees agree that all Air Force 
programs related to the Air Defense Initia- 
tive should be consolidated under a single 
Air Force program element. In addition, the 
Secretary of Defense should consider con- 
solidation of the Navy and Air Force pro- 
grams under a single program element in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
is directed to submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives not later than 
March 1, 1988, a plan for the conduct of the 
Air Defense Initiative that includes the allo- 
cation of resources by technology area for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

The conferees would expect consolidation 
of ADI related programs to result in a 
better balancing of the technology objec- 
tives of the ADI program and to facilitate 
the incorporation of technologies resident 
in other programs as well as including capa- 
bilities resident in other services, such as 
the Coast Guard. As in previous years, the 
conferees believe that the focus of the near- 
term ADI program should be on surveil- 
lance technologies. 
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The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $65.0 million at the contingent 
level. 

Air Force aircraft 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $536.0 million for the Advanced Tactical 
Fighter and $1,170.0 million in authoriza- 
tion for the C-17 aircraft. At the contingent 
level, the conferees recommend authoriza- 
tion of $508.0 million and $874.9 million, re- 
spectively for these aircraft. 

The conferees understand that at the con- 
tingent level contracts for both programs 
may require renegotiation. In this instance, 
the Air Force may submit a reprogramming 
in accordance with established procedures 
in order to obviate termination of existing 
contracts. The conferees emphasize, howev- 
er, that this flexibility does not constitute a 
priori approval of such a reprogramming re- 
quest. 

Common Aircraft Electronic/Avionic Archi- 
tecture 


The conferees want to be assured that the 
next generation of aircraft are configured 
with a common electronics/avionics archi- 
tecture. The ever-increasing proliferation of 
aircraft electronic components must be re- 
duced through a unified effort on the part 
of all three services. The conferees are par- 
ticularly interested in seeing this commonal- 
ity among the ATF, ATA and LHX. Upcom- 
ing Department of Defense budget submis- 
sions on these aircraft will not be favorably 
considered if there is not a continued, con- 
certed effort to achieve the highest level of 
commonality in this area. 

Defense manufacturing initiative 


The House would authorize $25.0 million 
in the Semiconductor Manufacturing Tech- 
nology account. The House included an au- 
thorization of $5.0 million within the Air 
Force Industrial Preparedness account for 
the National Center for Manufacturing Sci- 
ences (NOMS). 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$150.0 million in fiscal year 1988 for a De- 
fense Manufacturing Initiative, with $100.0 
million to be placed in an account entitled 
Manufacturing Technology Initiative within 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. The 
remaining $50.0 million would be placed in 
the Semiconductor Manufacturing Technol- 
ogy account resulting in a total recommend- 
ed authorization in this account of $100.0 
million. This $100.0 million was to be used 
for SEMATECH, a consortium of semicon- 
ductor manufacturers, materials manufac- 
turers, and equipment manufacturers. The 
Senate amendment would also authorize 
$210.0 million in fiscal year 1989 for the De- 
fense Manufacturing Initiative with $50.0 
million placed in the Semiconductor Tech- 
nology account and $160 million in the Man- 
ufacturing Technology Initiative account. 

The Senate report on S. 1174 (S. Rept. 
100-57) contained language directing that of 
the $100.0 million in the Manufacturing 
Technology Initiative account, $50.0 million 
was to be provided to the Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency (DARPA) for ge- 
neric manufacturing technology programs. 
Of the remaining $50.0 million in this ac- 
count, $5.0 million was made available to 
provide support for the NOMS. 

The conferees agree to an authorization 
of $95.0 million dollars in fiscal year 1988 
and $160.0 million in fiscal year 1989 for the 
Manufacturing Technology Initiative ac- 
count within the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense and direct the Department to pro- 
vide $50.0 million of the $95.0 million fiscal 
year 1988 to DARPA for generic manufac- 
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turing technology programs. The remaining 
$45.0 million is directed to an account in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Production and Logistics. Of this $45.0 
million, $5.0 million is available to provide 
support for NOMS. The House bill provision 
specifying $5.0 million within the Air Force 
Industrial Preparedness account is deleted. 
The conferees further agreed to recommend 
an authorization of $100.0 million for the 
Semiconductor Manufacturing Technology 
account ($50.0 million above the requested 
level), and direct that this be used for SE- 
MATECH. 

The conferees agree that a strong, com- 
petitive defense industrial base is a key com- 
ponent of a strong national defense. They 
further expressed concern that this base 
has seriously eroded and is losing its ability 
to provide the technologically and qualita- 
tively superior systems needed, at afford- 
able costs, to meet the numerically superior 
threat posed by U.S. adversaries. This con- 
cern is heightened by the narrowing tech- 
nology lead the United States has over its 
principal adversary, the Soviet Union. 

The conferees are aware of a major indus- 
trial base initiate directed by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Production and Lo- 
gistics and commends the Assistant Secre- 
tary for recognizing and taking action to re- 
solve a major issue confronting the nation. 
The conferees fully support the initiative 
and plan to follow carefully its progress. In 
light of the priority the conferees place on 
sustaining a strong industrial base, the con- 
ferees direct the Secretary of Defense to 
provide to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives by February 1, 1988 an interim 
report on the initiative to include, as a mini- 
mum, a summary of the problems facing the 
defense industrial base and the recommend- 
ed action plan for solving these problems. 


Enhanced space warning 


The conferees support the Administra- 
tion’s request to initiate work on an en- 
hanced space warning capability. In so 
doing, however, the conferees wish to have a 
clear understanding of the requirements 
that justify the major investment that will 
be needed to develop, produce and deploy a 
follow-on to the current early warning 
system. 

By February 1, 1988, the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, with the coordination 
of the Office of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, is directed to submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives a 
report on the following: 

(1) The requirements for a space-based 
Tactical Warning and Attack Assessment 
(TW/AA) system independent of any Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative (SDI) requirements. 

(2) The capability of the current system to 
meet these requirements and/or the cost 
and schedule associated with modifications 
to meet these requirements. 

(3) The additional SDI requirements asso- 
ciated with TW/AA. 

(4) Current system modifications that 
could be made to meet the SDI require- 
ments and their associated cost and sched- 
ule. 

(5) The characteristics of the new system 
required to meet the combined TW/AA and 
SDI needs, associated cost and schedule to 
develop and deploy such a system, and how 
the new system will be phased in and the 
current system phased out over time. 
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Fast sealift initiative 

The conferees recognize existing short- 
falls of a serious nature in strategic sealift, 
particularly with respect to sealift for rapid 
reinforcement of U.S. forces or our allies in 
time of crisis, and recommend authorization 
of $5.0 million in the Navy’s Ship Develop- 
ment account (P.E. 63564N) specifically for 
an initiative to identify for acquisition or 
design fast sealift ships with sustained 
speeds greater than 30 knots and with rapid 
on-load and off-load capabilities. The Navy 
is directed to survey the international used 
shipping market to examine the feasibility 
of converting existing ships to a configura- 
tion similar to the fast sealift ships pro- 
cured in the past, known as SL-7’s. Should 
any such ships exist which can economically 
be converted to a configuration similar to 
SL-T's, the Navy is directed to report such 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives along 
with an evaluation of acquisition costs. If no 
such existing ships are available on the 
international market, the Navy is directed 
to begin design of new. construction ships. 
This initiative may include investigation 
and development of advanced hullform 
technology including the surface effect 
ship. The committees will consider repro- 
gramming funds for the design of new ships 
in fiscal year 1989. 
Follow-on Tactical Air Reconnaissance 

System 

The House bill would authorize $40.561 
million for the Follow-On Tactical Air Re- 
connaissance System (FOTARS) and stated 
in the House report (H. Rept. 100-58) that 
the committee did not endorse the electro- 
optical data link for the RF-4C reconnais- 
sance aircraft. The Senate amendment con- 
tained no similar reference. The conferees 
agree to authorize $47.0 million for 
FOTARS with the understanding that the 
RF-4C upgrade will not be initiated unless 
it is justified and specifically authorized. 
The conferees agree that a more survivable 
penetrating reconnaissance aircraft should 
be developed. 
Forward Area Air Defense 


The conferees recommend that funds au- 
thorized for the Line of Sight Forward- 
Heavy air defense system (program element 
63757A), are available for the acquisition of 
systems for operational testing as well as 
the conduct of such testing. 

Fuel system inerting 


The conferees remain concerned over the 
survivability and safety of the Army’s 
tracked and wheeled vehicles, Although 
progress is being made, much remains to be 
done. The fuel tanks of military aircraft 
have for many years been protected with 
passive, multiple-hit inerting systems. The 
conferees are advised that no comparable 
use of such inerting systems exist with the 
fuel systems of vehicles. 

Accordingly, the conferees direct the Sec- 
retary of the Army to examine the use of 
passive, multiple-hit inerting systems in 
tracked and wheeled vehicles. The Secretary 
should report the conclusions of his study 
together with any recommendations to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
not later than June 30, 1988. 

Joint Surveillance and Target Acquisition 
Radar System (JSTARS) 

The Administration requested $337.9 mil- 
lion for continued development of the Joint 
Surveillance and Target Acquisition Radar 
System (JSTARS). 
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The House bill would authorize $200.0 mil- 
lion. The Senate amendment would author- 
ize $376.9 million, with the additional $39.0 
million provided for purposes of acquiring a 
third test aircraft for the full scale develop- 
ment program. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $376.9 million, and authorize the Air 
roe to procure the third development air- 

t 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $347.9 at the contingent level. The 
conferees authorize purchase of the third 
aircraft at the contingent level, though the 
conferees expect the Air Force to provide 
the remaining funds within the develop- 
ment program. 

Lightweight portable mine-hunting sonar 


Neither the House bill or the Senate 
amendment provided authorization to devel- 
op a low cost, lightweight mine-hunting 
sonar system. 

Subsequent to the fiscal year 1988 budget 
request, the recent events in the Persian 
Gulf has clearly demonstrated the need for 
improved mine countermeasure capabilities. 
The Navy has initiated a program for build- 
ing ocean-going and river and harbor mine- 
sweepers and to procure additional mine 
sweeping helicopters. The conferees recog- 
nize, however, that the planned force level 
for these systems will not be adequate to 
meet our requirements in many plausible 
contingencies. 

The conferees, therefore, recommend au- 
thorization of $2.0 million from the Navy’s 
Surface Mine Countermeasures program to 
develop a lightweight mine-hunting sonar 
which could be adapted to existing Navy 
and Coast Guard vessels. 


National Test Facility 


The Administration requested $100.0 mil- 
lion for construction of a National Test Fa- 
cility at Falcon Air Force Station, Colorado. 
The conferees have determined that this 
complex is more properly funded by re- 
search and development funds, rather than 
military construction. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of up to $70.0 million for the planning 
and construction of this facility. This au- 
thorization is to be within the total authori- 
zation of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Organization, RDT&E account. 


Night Vision Investigations 


The Army requested $22.584 million for 
the night vision investigations program. The 
House bill and the Senate amendment both 
recommended authorization of the full re- 
quest. 

Subsequently, the conferees during delib- 
erations оп the Army's Light Helicopter Ex- 
perimental (LHX) system were advised that 
the focal plane array detector research and 
development program that is required by 
the LHX and numerous other systems to in- 
clude the Advanced Anti-armor Weapon 
System that the night visions program was 
underfunded and the detectors would not be 
available in time to support the major 
weapon systems under development by all 
the services, 

Accordingly, the conferees provide addi- 
tional authorization of $5.0 million to the 
request to maintain the schedule of the 
night vision investigations program. 
Noncooperative identification friend or foe 

(NCIFF) 

The conferees support the fielding of 
Noncooperative Identification Friend or Foe 
(NCIFF) for air defense missile systems as 
an urgent need to upgrade the capabilities 
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of these systems on the battlefield in order 
to reduce the potential for shooting down 
friendly aircraft. 

The conferees understand that there is at 
least one system that has completed ad- 
vanced development and is suitable for use 
with ground-launched air defense missiles 
ready for full-scale engineering development 
and early production for use with the pres- 
ently developed HAWK missile system and 
the PATRIOT missile system which will 
succeed it. 

The conferees urge the Army to consider 
entering into a full-scale engineering devel- 
opment of a NCIFF system and appropriate 
interface electronics to interface with the 
latest model of the HAWK system tracking 
radar, and Patriot system. 


Pave Runner 


The House bill reduced the Air Force re- 
quest for authorization for the Pave Runner 
program by $32.689 million while the Senate 
amendment would authorize the full re- 
quest. 

The House reduction was made without 
prejudice. Additional information is includ- 
ed in the classified annex. 


Point defense integration 


The conferees understand the Navy is con- 
sidering a rapid prototyping initiative to in- 
tegrate surface combatant stand-alone point 
defense hardkill and softkill systems into a 
single, coordinated ship system. The individ- 
ual systems (e.g, CIWS, SLQ-32, RBOC) 
would work together in optimum fashion to 
defeat especially stressful threats exempli- 
fied by anti-ship missiles such as EXOCET. 
The conferees strongly encourage this initi- 
ative which would provide an at-sea proto- 
type system in approximately six months. 
Accordingly, $4.0 million is provided only 
for this rapid at-sea prototyping. A status 
report to the Armed Services Committees of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives should be provided prior to March 1, 
1988. 


Portable lightweight sonar 


Neither the House bill nor the Senate 
amendment contained any authorization for 
the development of a low-frequency light- 
weight portable sonar system. 

The Coast Guard has anti-submarine war- 
fare (ASW) responsibilities in the Maritime 
Defense Zone in time of war. To date, how- 
ever, the Coast Guard has not had the 
equipment necessary to carry out this mis- 
sion, should the need arise. Procurement of 
a low-frequency, lightweight portable sonar 
system would provide a significant shallow 
water ASW capability for a wide range of 
Coast Guard vessels. 

The conferees direct the Navy to make 
available up to $2.5 million from the Sur- 
face Anti-Submarine Warfare (ASW) pro- 
gram and up to $2.5 million from the Navy’s 
Air Defense initiative program for develop- 
ment, test and evaluation of a full-scale, 
low-frequency, lightweight, portable sonar 
system suitable for use by Coast Guard ves- 
sels. 

The conferees intend for the Navy and 
the Coast Guard to work together on this 
program. Furthermore, the conferees au- 
thorize the Navy to transfer, from the $5.0 
million, such funds as may be necessary to 
the Coast Guard; and the conferees expect 
the Coast Guard to make available one or 
more vessels for support of this program. 
This development and evaluation program 
should be based on existing engineering pro- 
totype candidate systems. 
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Finally, the conferees direct the Secretary 
of the Navy to keep the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives apprised of the 
progress of this program. 

Recovery vehicle competition 

The House report (H. Rept. 100-58) con- 
tained a directive that the Army conduct a 
competition between an improved version of 
the M88 recovery vehicle and a newly de- 
signed recovery vehicle based on the chassis 
of the M1 tank, known as the ARV-90. The 
Senate report contained no similar direc- 
tion. 

The conferees find that а side-by-side 
competition between the M88 and ARV-90 
should produce a better recovery vehicle 
program for the Army. The committee is 
concerned that the Army's current plans do 
not represent a true competition. 

The conferees, however, do not want to 
delay more than necessary the fielding of a 
new recovery vehicle. 

The conferees direct the Secretary of the 
Army to complete the following actions: (1) 
Conduct a side-by-side competition of the 
M88 and the ARV-90 using an equal 
number of vehicles though not more than 
two vehicles for each. The test on the two 
types of vehicles should be conducted con- 
currently at the same facilities over the 
saine range of conditions. The tests must 
begin by July 1, 1988, and be concluded no 
later than November 1, 1988. Both vehicles 
should be evaluated in terms of how well 
they satisfy the M88 product improvement- 
required operational capabilities, and how 
well they meet the draft RV-90 required 
operational capabilities; (2) Solicit proposals 
for production of both vehicles with firm fix 
price quotes for an equal quantity of vehi- 
cles over a three year period plus not-to- 
exceed cost estimates for the balance of the 
program, (3) Review the performance dem- 
onstrated in the side-by-side competition, 
and make a recommendation to the Secre- 
tary of Defense not later than December 15, 
1988. 

Not later than December 31, 1988, the 
Secretary of Defense is to report to the 
Congress (a) which required operational ca- 
pability is adequate to meet Army require- 
ments, and (b) which recovery vehicle he 
has directed the Army to procure. The Sec- 
retary is also to transmit a copy of the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of the Army. 

The conferees emphasize that the Army’s 
choice of vehicles is to constitute a long- 
term and not an interim solution to recov- 
ery vehicle requirements. 

Remotely piloted vehicles (defense wide) 

The Administration requested authoriza- 
tion in the service accounts for continued 
research and development of remotely pilot- 
ed vehicles (RPVs) programs. The House 
bill would reduce the requested levels and 
authorize $25.0 million to the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Com- 
mand, Control, Communications and Intelli- 
gence for the development of the most 
promising technologies which would benefit 
all the services. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agree that RPVs present 
significant potential to provide reconnais- 
sance, surveilliance, targeting and laser des- 
ignation support to the armed services. The 
conferees believe, however, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is not pursuing a develop- 
ment and acquisition strategy which would 
provide commonality among systems to in- 
clude platforms, sensors and ground control 
and exploitation stations. 
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The conferees agree to authorize $32.0 
million in Defense Agencies account for the 
development of common components and 
subsystems for RPVs. $2.0 million would be 
authorized specifically to examine the feasi- 
bility of a common test, evaluation and 
training center for the Department of De- 
fense RPV programs. Such a center would 
have the responsibility for testing and eval- 
uating all sub-systems for potential use in 
the RPV environment and for providing the 
results to the individual services to enhance 
their acquisition decisions. 

The conferees expect a standardization of 
test and evaluation procedures that will 
ensure fair, open competition among the 
many contractors who have capabilities to 
support the advancement of RPV technol- 
ogies. 

The conferees encourage the Department 
of Defense to view RPV technologies as an 
emerging capability which would provide 
cost effective alternatives to current capa- 
bilities. Operational concepts, fielding plans, 
force structure, and training and logistics 
requirements must be considered as the de- 
partment merges and manages all the inde- 
pendent service RPV initiatives. 


Remotely piloted vehicles (Army) 


The Administration requested $11.546 mil- 
lion in the Army for development of remote- 
ly piloted vehicle (RPV) programs. The 
House bill would authorize $5.546 million in 
the Army's account and $32.0 million in an 
Office of the Secretary of Defense-managed 
centralized account for the development of 
RPV subsystems which are common to all 
the services’ requirements. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
the program at the requested level. 

The conferees agree that the funds au- 
thorized in the Army's account should be 
expended for the accelerated development 
of an Unmanned Aerial Vehicle for Maneu- 
ver. 


Revolution at sea-ship development 


The conferees agree to provide $5.0 mil- 
lion for continued research and develop- 
ment of high-leverage technologies and con- 
cepts identified in the Revolution at Sea 
studies. The goal fo Revolution at Sea is to 
develop a surface combatant for the 21st 
Century which is significantly enhanced in 
combat effectiveness, manpower efficiency 
and has increased capability to deliver more 
ordance on target. These goals should be 
met through a strongly cooperative re- 
search, development, test and evaluation 
ر‎ involving Navy, industry and аса- 
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Space nuclear power 

The conferees concur with the House of 
Representatives position that space nuclear 
reactor systems based on thermionics tech- 
nology offer great promise for fulfilling 
megawatt and lower power requirements 
while placing less stringent demands on nu- 
clear fuels. More specifically, thermionic 
technology may enable the development of 
space power systems that are safe, reliable, 
lightweight, compact and survivable. The 
conferees are concerned, however, that ther- 
mionics technology is not adequately 
funded within the budget for the space 
power program. Accordingly, the conferees 
direct that not less than $10.0 million of the 
amounts appropriated for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (SDI) for space power pro- 
grams be expended only for therminoics 
technology development including the de- 
velopment of technology for applications 
below 25 kilowatts. 
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Standard embedded computer 


The House bill reduced the Navy’s request 
for authorization of $29.397 million to 
$1.110 million; the Senate amendment 
would authorize the full request. 

In 1984, the Under Secretary of Defense 
for Research and Engineering provided a 
service coordinated plan to the Congress to 
phase out embedded computers such as the 
Air Force Military Standard 1750, the Navy 
UYK-43/44 and AYK-14 computers, and 
the vast inventory of Army computers. The 
plan further delineated the approach to 
bring next generation technology including 
mainframe on a chip into future weapons 
and support systems as early as possible. 
Subsequently, the services have underfund- 
ed the next generation computer projects 
and appear to be committed to keeping cur- 
rent generation computer technology in our 
weapons systems. The Navy for example has 
requested less than $1.0 million for the 
fiscal year 1988 program. 

The conferees direct the services to 
adhere to the plan to bring next generation 
computer technology into our weapons sys- 
tems and accordingly, deleted all Navy au- 
thorization for product improvement of cur- 
rent embedded computer systems. The au- 
thorization of $1.110 million is intended for 
the next generation computer project. 
Strategic relocatable target capability 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$16.459 million for the Air Force and $6.7 
million for the Defense Advanced Research 
Projects Agency (DARPA) for research and 
development associated with strategic relo- 
catable targets. The House bill would pro- 
vide no authorization for the Air Force, and 
$6.7 million for DARPA. 

The conferees agree to authorize $10.0 
million for the Air Force and $5.0 million 
for DARPA to pursue technologies related 
to relocatable target capability. The confer- 
ees note the potential of these efforts to 
benefit substantially from the many related 
efforts, including intelligence programs and 
especially arms control monitoring pro- 
grams, that are on-going. In presenting 
future budget requests for these activities, 
the Department of Defense is to include a 
classified justification that relates strategic 
relocatable target capability research pro- 
grams to other efforts that would comple- 
ment such a capability. 

Target systems development 

The Administration requested $95.644 mil- 
lion for the Navy’s Target Systems Develop- 
ment Program. 

The House bill would authorize $70.0 mil- 
lion and the Senate amendment would au- 
thorize the requested level. 

The conferees agree to authorize $75.0 
million for this program. The conferees 
agree that the reduction not be applied 
against the Supersonic Low-Altitude Target 
project. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $70.0 million at the contingent 
level. 


Tomahawk 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$47.436 million and 828.342 million, respec- 
tively, for research and development associ- 
ated with the Tomahawk Sea Launched 
Cruise Missile and the Tomahawk Theater 
Mission Planning Center. The House bill 
would authorize $20.0 million and $5.0 mil- 
lion, respectively. 

The conferees agree to consolidate the 
funding for these two activities and to au- 
thorize $65.0 million, with the allocation of 
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resources left to the discretion of the U.S. 
Navy. 

With respect to the Theater Mission Plan- 
ning Center, the conferees recognize unique 
requirements of the Conventional Sea 
Launched Cruise Missile that demand the 
developments in the fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 request. However, the conferees also 
note that a substantial degree of commonal- 
ity exists among the various mission plan- 
ning developments underway to support 
cruise missile and related programs and di- 
rects the Department of Defense to reassess 
the potential benefits from consolidation of 
some of these efforts to take advantage of 
their common elements. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $45.0 million at the contingent 
level. 


V-22 aircraft 

The House bill would authorize the Navy’s 
request for $465.662 million for the V-22 air- 
craft development program. 

The Senate amendment would provide ad- 
ditional authorization of $10.0 million for 
aircraft engine enhancements. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $470.662 million with the under- 
standing that the additional authorization 
of $5.0 million would be used only to en- 
hance the operational lifetime of the T-406 
engine to reduce life cycle costs. 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND PROGRAM LIMITATIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Advanced Anti-Tank Weapon System- 
Medium (AAWS-M) and Milan II pro- 
grams (sec. 202(a)) 


Section 202 of the House bill would au- 
thorize the amount requested $59.146 mil- 
lion for the Army’s Advanced Anti-Tank 
Weapon System-Medium (AAWS-M) pro- 
gram subject to the Secretary of the Army 
certifying to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives that the Army has complet- 
ed the Milan II evaluation. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$59.146 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $55.0 million. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would delete the reference to the 
amount authorized and limit obligations for 
AAWS-M to $18.0 million until the Secre- 
tary of the Army certifies that the Milan П 
has been evaluated. 


Anti-tactical missile system (sec. 202(6)) and 
Aquila 

Section 202(c) of the House bill would pro- 
hibit authorization for the Patriot anti-tac- 
tical missile system and the Aquila remotely 
piloted vehicle program. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $26.501 million for the 
Patriot anti-tactical missile system program. 

The conferees agree to provide $10.0 mil- 
lion for Aquila. 


Stinger electronic security system (sec. 
202(d)) 


Section 201(c) of the Senate amendment 
would authorize not less than $4.0 million 
for the Army to demonstrate and test alter- 
nate electronic safety devices for the Sting- 
er air defense missiles. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would reduce authorization to $3.0 mil- 
lion for this system. 
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Rifle-launched munitions (sec. 202(e)) 


Section 221(a) of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $11.827 million in fiscal 
year 1987 funds for a lightweight rifle- 
launched anti-armor munitions program to 
be developed primarily for Special Oper- 
ations Forces. 

The House bill contained no similiar pro- 
vision. 

The House recedes. 

Non-acoustic anti-submarine warfare (sec. 
204(aJ(1)) 

Section 206(еХ8) of the House bill would 
authorize $15.0 million to the Air Force only 
for non-acoustic anti-submarine warfare re- 
lated activity. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Pave Tiger (sec. 204(a)(2)) 


Section 206(eX9) the House bill would au- 
thorize $50.0 million only for the Pave Tiger 


program. 
The Senate amendment contained no 


Air Force manufacturing technology (sec. 
204(a)(3)) 

Section 206(eX11) of the House bill would 
authorize $94.967 million only for the manu- 
facturing technology program in the Air 
Force of which $35.0 million would be avail- 
able only for the revitalization of the U.S. 
machine tool industry and $5.0 million only 
for the National Center for Manufacturing 
Sciences. 

The Senate amendment would also au- 
thorize $94.967 million. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize the $94.967 million of 
which $10.0 million would be available only 
for the revitalization of the U.S. machine 
tool industry and that would delete the pro- 
vision requiring that $5.0 million would be 
available only for the National Center for 
Manufacturing Sciences. The $5.0 million 
for the National Center for Manufacturing 
Sciences is to be made available from funds 
provided to the Defense Agencies through 
the Manufacturing Technology Initiative 
account. 

F-4D air defense aircraft (sec. 204(b)) 


Section 206(f) of the House bill would 
limit to $30.0 million the amount the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force would spend to com- 
plete development of a derivative of the F- 
4D aircraft for the air defense mission. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Strategic technology (sec. 205(aJ(1)) 

Section 208(a)(1) of the House bill would 
authorize $293.45 million to the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency (DARPA) 
only for strategic technology. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$233.95 million. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $288.0 million. 

X-ray lithography research (sec. 205(a)(2)) 


Section 208(аХ8) of the House bill would 
authorize $20.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
cies only for X-ray lithography research. 

The Senate contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $15.0 million. 

Rankine cycle energy recovery system (sec. 
205(a)(3)) 

Section 208(a)(10) of the House bill would 

authorize $5.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
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cies only for the Rankine Cycle Energy Re- 
covery (RACER) System. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Landsat program (sec. 205(b)) 


Section 208(b) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $25.0 million to the fiscal year 1988 
and $45.0 million in fiscal year 1989 to the 
Defense Agencies to be used for Landsat 
data acquisition and for development of 
Landsat satellites number 6 and 7. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize funding at $15.0 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1988 and $45.0 million for 
fiscal year 1989. 


University Research Initiative (sec. 205(c)) 


Section 208(c) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $200.0 million, $30.0 million of 
which would be for the instrumentation 
program in fiscal year 1988 and $210.0 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1989 to the Defense agen- 
cies only for the University Research Initia- 
tives program. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $190.0 million, $25.0 million of which 
would be for the instrumentation program 
in fiscal year 1988 and $210.0 million in 
fiscal year 1989. The conferees do not 
intend for this instrumentation funding to 
be used solely for the purchase of instru- 
ments and equipment for existing laborato- 
ries. Where appropriate, funds should be 
used to develop new research capabilities. 
This has been an area too long neglected. 
The conferees believe that the nation’s de- 
fense will be better served by the expansion 
and broadening of our present university re- 
search capability. Funding to accomplish 
this purpose should be given the highest 
priority where a clearly beneficial impact 
can be shown on the nation’s defense. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $185.0 million in fiscal year 1988 at 
the contingent level. 


Bioenvironmental hazards research (sec. 
205(d)) 


Section 230B of the Senate amendment 
would authorize up to $33.0 million for use 
in bioenvironmental research. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of up to $25.0 million at the contin- 
gent level. 

The House recedes. 


Technology base programs (sec. 206) 


Section 211 of the House bill would au- 
thorize funds in fiscal year 1988 and 1989 to 
the Department of Defense only for tech- 
nology base programs. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Funds for cooperative projects with major 
non-NATO Allies (sec. 207) 

Section 243 of the House bill would au- 
thorize up to $40.0 million for cooperative 
research and development projects with 
major non-NATO Allies. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Space Defense System (sec. 208) 


Section 206(a) of the House bill would 
limit the authorization to $50.0 million for 
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the Space Defense Ssytem development рго- 
gram. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$206.408 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $200.0 million ($175.0 million at the con- 
tingent level) for ASAT related research 
and development, including $150.0 million 
at both levels for the Miniature Homing Ve- 
hicle (MHV) program, and the balance for 
research and development of advanced 
ASAT system(s). 

The conferees further agreed that the F- 
15 launched miniature homing vehicle 
ASAT development program should be re- 
structured to delete all activity related to 
production verification and production. The 
Air Force is directed to complete all remain- 
ing research and development activities re- 
lated to the F-15 launched МНУ with fiscal 
year 1988 and fiscal year 1989 funding, and 
to provide for the delivery of remaining test 
missiles to Edwards Air Force Base to sup- 
port a limited operational capability. 

The House recedes. 

In addition, the House bill (sec. 247) in- 
cluded a provision that would continue the 
prohibition on testing the Space Defense 
System MHV ASAT against objects in space 
until the President certifies to Congress 
that the Soviet Union has conducted a test 
against an object in space of a dedicated 
anti-satellite weapon. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes, 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 
Wide-area side penetrating mine 

Section 202(bX1) of the House bill would 
authorize $7.5 million only for the develop- 
ment of the Wide-Area Side Penetrating 
Mine. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommended authoriza- 
tion of $5.0 million. 

The House recedes. 


Composite helicopter rotor system 

Section 202(bX2) of the House bill would 
authorize $10.0 million only for the develop- 
ment of the composite helicopter rotor 
system. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision, but did provide $25.0 mil- 
lion for an improved model of the UH-60, 
with emphasis on the composite helicopter 
rotor system. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
limiting the UH-60 upgrade program to 
$23.0 million. See section 203. 


Common module tunable laser program 


Section 202(bX3) of the House bill would 
authorize $6.0 million only for the common 
module tunable laser program. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $3.0 million, 

The House recedes. 


Polymer and process technologies 

Section 202(bX4) of the House bill would 
authorize $200,000 only to conduct a study 
to evaluate the capability of polymer and 
process technologies for the configuration 
of medium and large caliber ammunition. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $200,000. 

The House recedes. 
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Army helicopter program 

Section 203 of the House bill would limit 
the Army’s LHX light helicopter program 
and provide authorization for improvements 
to the AH-64 Apache attack helicopter, UH- 
60 Blackhawk utility helicopter, the OH-58 
AHIP scout helicopter program, and the T- 
800 helicopter engine program. 

The Senate amendment would provide 
$50.0 million for the AH-64 upgrade and 
$25.0 million for the UH-60 upgrade. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $295.0 million for the LHX program, 
$23.0 million only for the AH-64, and $23.0 
million only for the UH-60. 

The House recedes. 


Integrated aircraft avionics 


Section 204(а) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $28.375 million in fiscal year 1988 
and $22.093 million in fiscal year 1989 for 
the Navy integrated aircraft avionics pro- 


gram. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$2.375 million in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $9.0 million in fiscal year 1988 and $10.0 
million in fiscal year 1989. 

The House recedes. 


V-22 anti-submarine warfare variant air- 
craft 


Section 204(b)(1) of the House bill would 
authorize $13.988 million for the V-22 anti- 
submarine warfare variant aircraft. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$3.988 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $10.0 million. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $8.0 million at the contingent 
level. 

The House recedes. 


Low-cost anti-radiation seeker development 


Section 204(bX2) of the House bill would 
authorize $24.642 million in fiscal year 1988 
and $25.87 million in fiscal year 1989 only 
for the low-cost anti-radiation seeker devel- 
opment program. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$14.642 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $14.642 million in fiscal year 1988 and 
$16.87 million in fiscal year 1989. 

The House recedes. 


Marine Corps assault vehicle program 


Section 204(bX3) of the House bill would 
authorize $26.035 million only for the 
Marine Corps assault vehicle program. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$16.035 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $24.035 million. 

The House recedes. 


Quick Reaction Surveillance System 


Section 204(bX4) of the House bill would 
authorize $15.0 million only for the Quick 
Reaction Surveillance System. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $13.0 million. 

The House recedes. 

Unfunded programs in the Navy 

Section 204(c) of the House bill would pro- 
hibit authorization for the advanced air-to- 
air missile program, the advanced light- 
weight torpedo program and the Battle 
Group Passive Horizon System (BGPHES) 
trainer program. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
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The conferees agree to authorize the ad- 
vanced air-to-air missile and the advanced 
lightweight torpedo programs. 

The conferees further agree to provide au- 
thorization for BGPHES in a separate clas- 
sified program, and the Secretary of De- 
fense is authorized to obligate funds from 
this program to initiate development of nec- 
essary training devices and a data link. 

The House recedes. 


Navy industrial preparedness 


Section 204(d) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $43.393 million only for the Navy in- 
dustrial preparedness program. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$43.393 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $43.393 million. 

The House recedes. 


ICBM modernization 


Section 206(b) of the House bill would au- 
thorize not more than $250.0 million for al- 
ternate ICBM basing technologies. 

The Senate amendment had no such limi- 
tation. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $1,500.0 million for the Small 
ICBM program and $300.0 million for the 
Rail-Garrison MX program. At the contin- 
gent level, the conferees recommend $700.0 
million for the Small ICBM program and 
$100.0 million for the Rail-Garrison MX 
program. 

Tactical aircraft 


Section 206(c) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $196.264 million for the F-111 
Squadron, F-15 Squadron, F-16 Squadron, 
F-4G Wild Weasel Squadron and the A-7 
Squadron programs. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


Advanced strategic missile system 


Section 206(d) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $154.162 million only for the Ad- 
vanced Strategic Missile System program in 
the Air Force. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$134.162 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $134.163 million. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $130.162 million at the contingent 
level. 

The House recedes. 


Excimer laser development 


Section 206(eX1) of the House bill would 
authorize $46.65 million only for the Air 
Force Excimer mid-range laser development 
program. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$46.65 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $46.65 million for excimer and related 
technologies in a line item separate from 
the miniature homing vehicle (MHV) ASAT. 

The House recedes. 


Boost surveillance tracking satellite 


Section 206(eX2) of the House bill would 
authorize $150.0 million only for the devel- 
opment of the boost surveillance tracking 
satellite program to be administered only by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
this program under the Strategic Defense 
Initiative in the Defense Agencies account. 

The House recedes. 


Integrated Electronic Warfare System 


Section 206(eX3) of the House bill would 
authorize $10.714 million only for the devel- 
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opment of the Integrated Electronic War- 
fare System and the Integrated Communi- 
cation Navigation Identification Avionics 
System for full-scale engineering develop- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$5.714 million. 

The conferees agree to authorize $7.714 
million. 

The House recedes. 

Sensor fuze weapons project 

Section 206(eX4) of the House bill would 
authorize $27.607 million only for the 
sensor fuze weapons project. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$17.607 million. 

The Senate recommend authorization of 
$22.607 million. 

The conferees recommend а total authori- 
zation of $17.607 million at the contingent 
level. 

The House recedes, 

Precision Location Strike System 


Section 206(еХ5) of the House bill would 
authorize $15.0 million only for the develop- 
ment of the Precision Location Strike 
System program. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agree to authorize $15.0 
million with the understanding that the Air 
Force will not obligate any of the funds for 
the PLSS until the Air Force presents to 
Congress its plans for the continued test 
and evaluation of the assets. If additional 


merit to continued development of an elec- 
tronic intelligence capability that will pro- 
vide targeting data against future threat 
emitters. The conferees expect, however, 
that the Air Force will develop a funded 
long-term plan for PLSS or its successor 


system. 

The House recedes. 

Side-Looking Airborne Radar Program 

Section 206(еХ6) of the House bill would 
authorize $41.117 million only for the devel- 
opment of the Side-Looking Airborne 
Radar. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $20.0 million in the procurement account 
and $11.117 million in the RDT&E account. 

The House recedes. 


Traffic Control/Approach Landing Systems 
Program 


Section 206(еХ7) of the House bill would 
authorize $25.995 million only for the Traf- 
fic Control/Approach Landing Systems pro- 
gram. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$12.095 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $23.0 million of which $12.330 million 
shall be available only for the Microwave 
Landing System, $4.0 million shall be avail- 
able only for the Air Traffic Control Surviv- 
ability project, and $4.0 million shall be 
available only for the Rapid Deployable Air 
Traffic Control System. 

The House recedes. 

TR-1 propulsion upgrade program 

Section 206(еХ10) of the House bill would 
authorize $10.0 million only for the TR-1 
propulsion upgrade program. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $10.0 million in the procurement ac- 
count for exploratory program at this time. 
The conferees understand that the funding 
for the tests is estimated to cost $18.0 mil- 
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lion and that the Air Force will submit a re- 
programming request prior to initiating the 
program in físcal year 1988. 

The House recedes. 


Missile rocket propulsion program 


Section 206(e)(12) of the House bill would 
authorize $8.973 million only for the space 
and missile rocket propulsion program in 
the Air Force of which $3.3 million would be 
available only for the Integrated State 
Technology project. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$8.973 million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $11.473 million for the Space and Missile 
Propulsion program of which $3.3 million 
shall be available only for the Integrated 
Stage Technology project. 

The House recedes. 


Advanced launch system 


Section 206(eX13) of the House bill would 
authorize the Air Force $150.0 million only 
for the development of the advanced launch 
8 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
this program under the Strategic Defense 
Initiative in the Defense Agencies account. 

The House recedes. 


Conventional munitions program 


Section 206(g) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $40.722 million to the Air Force only 
for the conventional munitions program. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$43.041 million. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $40.722 million at the contingent 
level. 

The House recedes. 


Tactical technology 


Section 208(aX2) of the House bill would 
authorize $122.136 million to the Defense 
Advanced Research Projects Agency only 
for tactical technololgy of which $7.6 mil- 
lion would be available only for the vector 
thrust program. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$114.536 million only for tactical technolo- 


The conferees recommend authorization 
of $114.536 million only for tactical technol- 
ogy and $3.0 million only for the vector 
thrust program. 

The House recedes. 

Hypersonic weapons technology program 

Section 208(аХ3) of the House bill would 
authorize $25.0 million to Defense Advanced 
Research Projects Agency only for the hy- 
personic weapons technology program. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $25.0 million. 

The House recedes. 


Metallurgy research 


Section 208(a)(4) of the House bill would 
&uthorize $2.0 million to the Defense Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency only for 
metallurgy research. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $500,000. 

The House recedes. 


Guided ordnance 


Section 208(a)(5) of the House bill would 
authorize $8.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
cies only for manufacturing technology as- 
sociated with guided ordnance. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
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The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2.5 million. 
The House recedes. 


Pilot project for semiconductor circuits 


Section 208(аХ6) of the House bill would 
authorize $10.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
cies only for a pilot project to acquire qual- 
ity semiconductor circuits. 

The basis for the House provision was rec- 
ognition of the need to improve the Depart- 
ment of Defense capability for testing mi- 
crocircuits to assure the quality of these de- 
vices meet the Department's requirements. 
The conferees express concern that the De- 
partment's ability may be best served by im- 
proving the quality of these devices during 
the manufacturing process, rather than to 
inspect for quality after fabrication. Accord- 
ingly, prior to obligation of funds, the De- 
partment of Defense is directed to consider 
the potential use of techniques that inspect 
microcircuit devices during the manufactur- 
ing process as well as after fabrication is 
completed. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $1.0 million. 

The House recedes. 


Personnel radiation protection research 


Section 208(аХ7) of the House bill would 
authorize $2.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
cies only for personnel radiation protection 
research. 


The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2.0 million. 

The House recedes. 


Advanced torpedo program 

Section 208(a)(11) of the House bill would 
authorize $10.0 million to the Defense Ad- 
vanced Projects Agency (DARPA) only for 
an advanced torpedo program. 

The conferees agree that this program 
should be jointly performed by the Navy 
and DARPA and therefore direct that $5.0 
million of the $10.0 million authorized to 
DARPA be transferred to the Navy. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $5.0 million at the contingent 
level. 

The House recedes. 


Authorization of unbudgeted amounts for 
certain purposes 

Section 201(b) of the Senate amendment 
would authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989 for unbudgeted 
amounts for salary pay, retirement, and 
other employee benefits. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. 


Cruise missile guidance 


Section 228 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $20.0 million only to carry 
out a program for an advanced technology 
demonstration of a near-zero CEP seeker 
for future and existing cruise missile sys- 
tems. 

2 8 House bill contained no similar provi- 
on. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $5.0 million. The conferees empha- 
size that the funds are available to initiate a 
program to assess currently available navi- 
gation technology and to develop near-zero 
circular error probable (CEP) conventional 
cruise missile guidance system. The develop- 
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ment of such a system should enhance the 
performance of current and future Air 
Force and Navy systems in a cost-effective 
manner. The conferees believe the Depart- 
ment should emphasize improved system ac- 
curacy, enroute navigation, precision termi- 
nal guidance, and reduced mission prepara- 
tion time. Improvements in other cruise 
missile subsystems, including munitions, 
propulsion and airframe designs should also 
be examined for both near and far term im- 
provements. The conferees would entertain 
а reprogramming to pursue this technology 
in the event the $5.0 million is not suffi- 
cient. 
The Senate recedes. 


Nuclear monitoring research program 


Section 230A of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $25.0 million only for verifi- 
cation research for the Department of De- 
fense, an increase of $4.637 million above 
the Administration’s request. 

The House bill would authorize $20.363 
million. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $25.0 million. 

The Senate recedes. 


PROGRAM POLICIES 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Navy attack submarine program (sec. 211) 


Section 205 of the House bill would au- 
thorize $112.899 million to the Director, De- 
fense Advanced Research Projects Agency 
(DARPA) for an advanced submarine tech- 
nology program and $15.0 million to con- 
duct concept studies for SSN-688 attack 
submarine improvements. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $100.0 million for an advanced sub- 
marine technology program and $13.0 mil- 
lion to conduct studies for SSN-688 attack 
submarine improvements. The Senate re- 
cedes. 

The $100.0 million is provided to DARPA 
for advanced submarine research and devel- 
opment work to impact submarine programs 
beyond the SSN-21. In order to foster a vig- 
orous program of development in the Navy's 
technology base, no less than $45.0 million 
of this amount is to be set aside to fund ad- 
ditional work in the Office of Naval Tech- 
nology under program elements 62323N, 
Submarine Technology and 62314N, ASW 
Technology. The distribution of these funds 
is to be administered by а committee com- 
posed of a member from OP-098, who shall 
be the senior member, à member from the 
Office of Naval Technology, and a member 
from DARPA. A representative from the 
Ship Dynamics Division of the Ship Per- 
formance Department, DTNSRDC, is to act 
аз technical consultant to the committee. 


Advanced Tactical Fighter program (sec. 
212) 


Section 209 of the House bill would limit 
obligation of funds for the Advanced Tacti- 
cal Fighter CATF) program pending a certi- 
fication from the Secretary of Defense that 
the prototype aircraft will include all physi- 
cal and structural modifications necessary 
to satisfy fully the requirement of the Navy 
concerning aircraft carrier catapults and ar- 
resting gear. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees want to make it absolutely 
clear that the Navy will be required to 
adopt the ATF aircraft as its follow-on air 
superior fighter. The conferees, therefore, 
insist that the Secretary of Defense assure 
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the Congress that the ATF prototype design 
will be capable, in a cost effective way, of ac- 
cepting all physical and structural modifica- 
esr to satisfy the Navy require- 
ments. 

The required Secretary of Defense certifi- 
cation to Congress is to include descriptive 
information on how the ATF prototype 
design will meet the Navy requirements. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would modify the certification. 
Electronic warfare programs (sec. 213) 

Section 210 of the House bill would au- 
thorize $443.347 million to the Secretary of 
Defense for electronic warfare programs 
and require certain requirements to'be met. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $103.804 million to the 
Army, $235.946 million to the Navy, and 
$199.485 million to the Air Force for elec- 
tronic warfare programs. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
m of $482.472 million at the contingent 
level. 

Conventional Defense Initiative 
214(a)) 


Section 212(a) of the House bill would 
continue the Conventional Defense Initia- 
tive (CDI) program authorized by section 
221 of the fiscal year 1987 Defense Authori- 
zation Act (Public Law 99-661). 

The conferees agree that none of the 
funds specified for CDI may be used in con- 
nection with any program, project, or activi- 
ty in support of the Strategic Defense Initi- 
ative. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Conventional Defense Initiative programs 
for the Army (sec. 214(b)) 

Section 212(b) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $136.1 million to the Army only for 
CDI programs. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 221(b)) that would authorize 
$600,000 for an improved mask drinking 
system. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $48.1 million of which $500,000 is 
only for the ammunition container develop- 
ment, $4.0 million is only for Guard and Re- 
serve unique research and development, $8.0 
million is only for the generic nuclear bio- 
logical and chemical protection system for 
combat vehicles and tactical shelters pro- 
gram, $5.0 million is only for the Milan II 
and Bofors Bill evaluation, $600,000 is only 
for the chemical mask improved drinking 
system, $10.0 million is only for the Multi- 
Purpose Individual Munition evaluation, 
$3.0 million is only for the High Explosive 
Anti-Tank Rocket (HEATR) evaluation, 
$3.0 million is only for the Aardvark/LVS 
integration, $2.0 million is only for the Re- 
covery Vehicle (ARV-90) development, and 
$1.0 million is only for the evaluation of the 
Weasel. 

The conferees also agree to an authoriza- 
tion of $5.0 million to advance diesel engine 
technology. The Department should consid- 
er, but should not be limited to considering 
such systems as the General Motors/Feder- 
al Republic of Germany joint diesel engine, 
to upgrade the Rolls Royce Condor V-12 
engine and other viable candidate engines. 

The conferees note that the Marine Corps 
has expressed an interest in HEATR as a 
second generation rifle grenade and, there- 
fore, direct the Department of Defense to 
transfer the responsibility and funds for the 
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HEATR program to the Marine Corps. The 
conferees endorse House language to pro- 
vide the individual soldier and Marine with 
a rifle-launched munition capable of defeat- 
ing enemy armor as soon as possible. 

The conferees support Air Force efforts to 
modify Air Force, Air National Guard 
(ANG) and Reserve aircraft, such as the A- 
10, with cost-effective modifications to en- 
hance combat capability and to improve sur- 
vivability. The conferees direct that $2.0 
million of the $4.0 million for Guard and 
Reserve unique research and development is 
available only for the Air Force to proto- 
type a new engine for the A-10. 

The House recedes. 


Conventional Defense Initiative programs 
for the Navy (sec. 214(c)) 


Section 212(c) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $78.6 million to the Navy only for 
Conventional Defense Initiative programs. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
simílar provision. 

The conferees recommend an authoriza- 
tion of $66.1 million of which $20.0 million 
is only for the laser communication develop- 
ment program, $3.5 million is only for the 
electro-magnetic catapult program, $8.0 mil- 
lion is only for the autonomous piloted air- 
craft program, $14.6 million is only for the 
acoustic video processor program and Ada 
integration, $4.0 million is only for the ring- 
laser gyro program, and $1.0 million is only 
for the evaluation of the small rotary en- 
gines for use in unmanned aircraft vehicles. 

The conferees agreed that the $4.0 million 
for the ring-laser gyro program is to be used 
only to conduct an evaluation and competi- 
tion from among existing systems for a ring 
laser navigation system to replace the WSN- 
5. The Navy is directed not to proceed with 
a new development program. 

The conferees further agree that the prin- 
cipal focus of the laser communications pro- 
gram should be on meeting tactical require- 
ments. Improved strategic communications 
should be viewed as a highly desirable, but 
secondary objective of the program. 

In view of overall budgetary pressures, the 
conferees agree that development work on 
an aircraft mounted system, rather than 
full-scale development of a satellite borne 
system, is the appropriate course for the 
program in the near term. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $15.0 million for the laser commu- 
nication program at the contigent level. 

The House recedes. 


Conventional Defense Initiative programs 
for the Air Force (sec. 214(d)) 


Section 212(d) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $84.0 million to the Air Force only 
for Conventional Defense Initiative pro- 


grams. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $9.6 million of which 
$1.0 million is only for an advanced tactical 
transport system program, $0.6 million is 
only for initiation of the development of an 
infrared countermeasure system based on 
the activated metals technology program, 
and $8.0 million is only for Popeye evalua- 
tion. 


Balanced Technology Initiative (sec. 215) 


Section 251 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $300.0 million for the Bal- 
anced Technology Initiative (BTI) program 
for programs initiated in fiscal year 1987. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 
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Last year the Congress established the 
Balanced Technology Initiative as part of a 
broad-based U.S. technology initiative ad- 
dressing the entire range of nuclear and 
conventional deficiencies in our defense pos- 
ture. As noted in last year’s conference 
report on the Defense Authorization Act (H. 
Rpt. 99-1001), Congress believes that the 
Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) “should 
be but one part—albeit an important part” 
of this balanced approach. 

Congress created BTI because of a con- 
cern that current and projected levels of 
SDI threaten to absorb an inordinate pro- 
portion of defense dollars allocated to re- 
search and development. This year’s budget 
submission, and the requirement to reduce 
overall spending levels in defense, heighten 
these concerns. 

The conferees believe the BTI program 
offers critical leverage to introduce advance 
technologies into combat systems, and di- 
rects the Department to continue to carry 
forward the implementation of the BTI pro- 
grams selected last year and to proceed 
promptly to identify not less than $200.0 
million within funds appropriated, for new 
and innovative programs, projects and ac- 
tivities which were not initiated last year 
under the BTI program. 

The conferees emphasize that the Con- 
ventional Defense Initiative discussed else- 
where in this report is not a component or 
subset of the Balanced Technology Initia- 
tive. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $275.0 million at the contingent 
level. 

Milestone authorization (sec. 216) 


Section 241 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize the Army tactical missile 
system, the Trident II missile. T-45 training 
system and the Medium-Launch Vehicle 
programs as defense enterprise programs 
for the purpose of section 2437 of Title 10, 
United States Code. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would reduce the Trident II D-5 mis- 
sile program by $25.0 million in fiscal year 
1988 and deny milestone authorization for 
the Medium-Launch Vehicle program. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of $102.208 million at the contingent 
level for the Army tactical missile programs. 
Anti-tactical ballistic missile project (sec. 

217(a)) 


Section 235 of the House bill would au- 
thorize $73.0 million of Strategic Defense 
Initiative funds only for experiments and 
demonstration projects relating to anti-tac- 
tical ballistic missile systems. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $50.0 million, a modification of the lan- 
guage provision to delete the reference to 
development, and specify that any system 
developed under this section shall be de- 
signed to be no less capable than the SA-X- 
12 system of the Soviet Union. 

The Senate recedes. 

Extended Air Defense (sec. 217(b)) 


Section 236 of the House bill would au- 
thorize $50.0 million only for the joint de- 
velopment and deployment, on а matching 
fund, cooperative program basis, of an anti- 
tactical ballistic missile (ATBM) system 
with U.S. allies. 

Section 224 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $100.0 million for research 
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and development in connection with anti- 
tactical missile systems or extended air de- 
fense systems. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $25.0 million to the Army for anti-tactical 
missile systems or extended air defense sys- 
tems. 

High temperature superconductivity re- 
search (sec. 218) 

Section 229 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $60.62 million in both fiscal 
year 1988 and 1989 only for a Department 


of Defense high temperature 
superconductivity research and develop- 
ment program. 


The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that clarifies the coordination requirements 
between the Secretary of Energy and the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. 


Center for advanced manufacturing technol- 
ogy training (sec. 219) 


Section 230 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize up to $31.0 million in fiscal 
year 1988 and $31.0 million in fiscal year 
1989 for the purchase of high technology 
manufacturing equipment and the installa- 
tion of such equipment in a center for ad- 
vanced manufacturing technology training. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees recommend a total authori- 
zation of up to $25.0 million at the contin- 
gent level. 

Implication of authorization of appropria- 
tions for SICBM and the rail mobile 
basing system (sec. 220) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 843) expressing the Sense of the 
Senate that the funds authorized for Re- 
search and Development for both the small 
ICBM and the mobile basing system for the 
MX missile do not constitute a commitment 
to procure or deploy either or both of those 
system. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with а technical 
amendment. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 
Specification of funds for testing activities 

Section 214 of the House bill would au- 
thorize specific amounts for the activities of 
the Deputy Under Secretary of Defense, 
Test and Evaluation. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 

STRATEGIC DEFENSE INITIATIVE 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED—SDI 
FUNDING AND LIMITATIONS 


Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI) program 
funding level (sec. 221(a)) 


Section 221(a) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $2.846 billion for the Research, De- 
velopment, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E) 
for the Strategic Defense Initiative pro- 


gram. 
Section 231 of the Senate amendment 
would authorize $4.12 billion. 
The conferees recommend authorization 
of $3,621.0 million. 


Classified Laser Program (sec. 221(b)(1)) 
Section 221(bX2) of the House bill would 
authorize $75.0 million only for a classified 


laser program. 
The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
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The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would reduce authorization to $27.0 
million. 


Free-electron laser program for medical and 
material research (sec. 221(b)(2)) 


Section 208(aX9) of the House bill would 
authorize $15.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
cies only for medical applications of the 
free-electron laser program for medical and 
material research. 
ware Senate contained no similar provi- 

оп. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $15.0 million under 
the Strategic Defense Initiative program. 


Prohibition against certain contracts with 
foreign entities (sec. 222) 


Section 229 of the House bill would limit 
certain Strategic Defense Initiative related 
projects from being performed by foreign 
governments or foreign firms unless certain 
conditions were met, 

The Senate amendment (sec. 814) con- 
tained an identical provision and a provision 
(sec. 815) that would provide for an addi- 
tional condition, allowing for SDI contracts 
with foreign firms where a foreign govern- 
ment or firm agrees to fund a substantial 
portion of the total contract cost. 

The House recedes, with a technical 
amendment combining the two Senate pro- 
visions into a single section. 

The conferees wish to provide some clari- 
fication to this provision. The legislative 
history of this provision does not suggest 
that its proponents intended it to apply to 
subcontracts. The conferees, therefore, 
agree that this provision is not to be inter- 
preted as placing restrictions on subcon- 
tracts that are not contained in the current 
law. 

The conferees also wish to make it clear 
that the Congress intends to closely monitor 
the implementation of this provision to 
ensure that the term “substantial” does not 
mean a mere token contribuiton to the total 
contract costs. 


Limitation on transfer of SDI technology to 
Soviet Union (sec. 223) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
227) that would prohibit the transfer of 
military technology developed under the 
Strategic Defense Initiative to the Soviet 
Union unless the President certifies that 
such a transfer is in the national interest, 
and Congress concurs in a Joint Resolution. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Strategic Defense Initiative human control 
(sec, 224) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 816) that would require that any 
Strategic Defense Initiative system allow 
for human control in initiating a system 
component that could damage or destroy 
threatening objects. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that clarifies the human control require- 
ment. 


Development and testing of ABM systems or 
components (sec. 225) 

The Senate bill contained a provision (sec. 
233) prohibiting the obligation or expendi- 
ture of FY 1988-89 funds to develop or test 
anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems or com- 
ponents which are sea-based, air-based, 
space-based, or mobile land-based unless the 
President proposed to conduct such develop- 
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ment or testing апа the Congress passed а 
joint resolution under expedited procedures 
approving the President’s proposal. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
224) prohibiting the obligation or expendi- 
ture of any funds to develop, test, or deploy 
any ABM systems or components which are 
sea-based, air-based, space-based or mobile 
land-based unless the President certified to 
the Congress that extraordinary events re- 
lated to such ABM systems or components 
have jeopardized the supreme national in- 
terests of the United States, necessitating a 
repeal of this limitation. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 

The conferees agreed to a provision re- 
quiring that DOD funds for FY 1988 and 
previous years be spent consistent with the 
SDI plan presented by the Defense Depart- 
ment to the Congress in the April 1987 
SDIO Report. Specifically, the conferees 
agreed that funds provided to the Defense 
Department in FY 1988 or prior years for 
the development or testing of ABM systems 
or components may not be obligated or ex- 
pended for any development or testing of 
ABM systems or components unless such de- 
velopment or testing is consistent with the 
testing and development described in the 
April 1987 SDIO report to Congress. 

The conferees emphasize that a key decla- 
ration in the April 1987 SDIO Report is the 
statement that: “Since the President has de- 
cided as a matter of policy to observe the 
more restrictive interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty, all statements in this appendix [Ap- 
pendix D of the Report] regarding compli- 
ance with the treaty provisions should be 
understood to be based on the more restric- 
tive interpretation.” Consistent with this 
statement, the Report describes no develop- 
ment or testing of space-based or other 
mobile-based ABM systems or components. 
The conferees agreed that “consistent with 
development or testing described in the 
April 1987 SDIO Report” means develop- 
ment or testing which does not involve 
space-based or other mobile-based ABM sys- 
tems or components. By “development” and 
“testing”, the conferees mean the definition 
of those terms as used by the United States 
Government in the ABM Treaty and as ap- 
plied in Appendix D of the April 1987 SDIO 
Report. 

The conferees further agreed that funds 
provided to the Defense Department for FY 
1988 or prior years may not be obligated or 
expended for the acquisition of any material 
or equipment (including any long-lead mate- 
rials, components, piece-parts, test equip- 
ment, or any modified space launch vehicle) 
required or to be used for the development 
or testing of ABM systems or components 
unless such material or equipment is ге- 
quired for development or testing consistent 
with the development and testing described 
in the April 1987 SDIO Report. 

In adopting this provision, the conferees 
agreed that nothing in this limitation is in- 
tended or may be construed to preclude 
SDIO or contractor planning activities (in- 
cluding studies, design activities or comput- 
er simulations) related to any development 
or testing of ABM systems or components, 
including development and testing not de- 
scribed in the April 1987 SDIO report. In 
addition, the Defense Department may re- 
quest, through normal budgeting proce- 
dures, authority to acquire material or 
equipment related to ABM development or 
testing not described in the April 1987 SDIO 
Report, but such requests would have to be 
specifically approved by the Congress. Such 
approval could take the form either of new 
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legislation or Congressional approval of а 
transfer of funds. The conferees direct that 
no such transfer of any amount take place 
under this provision without prior notifica- 
tion and Congressional approval through 
the procedures that traditionally have gov- 
erned transfers. 


Prohibition on deployment of anti-ballistic 
missile system unless authorized by law 
(sec. 226) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
226) that would prohibit the Secretary of 
Defense from deploying any anti-ballistic 
missile system unless it is specifically au- 
thorized by law. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Establishment Federally Funded Research 
and Development Center Strategic De- 
fense Initiative (sec. 227) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 235) that would establish a Feder- 
ally Funded Research and Development 
Center (FFRDC) to provide technical assist- 
ance to the Strategic Defense Initiative pro- 
gram after certain conditions are met. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize a Federally Funded 
Research and Development Center support- 
ing the Strategic Defense Initiative program 
to be established. The conferees agree that, 
properly structured, а FFRDC for providing 
independent and objective information on 
elements of the SDI program would be 
useful and constructive. The best methods 
for ensuring that the new FFRDC provides 
vigorous and objective analysis are competi- 
tive procedures for determining the award 
of the contract, scientific peer review of the 
proposals for establishing the FFRDC, 
avoidance of conflict of interest, and con- 
gressional oversight. 

The conferees further agreed that a con- 
tract establishing the FFRDC should not be 
awarded prior to October 1, 1989. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISION NOT ADOPTED—SDI 
FUNDING AND LIMITATIONS 


Reaffirmation of U.S. right of self defense 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
231) that would reaffirm the right of the 
United States under the Constitution of the 
United States and International Law to 
defend and protect its citizens and its terri- 
tories from ballistic missile attack through 
the deployment of ballistic missile defenses. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. The conferees note 
that Article I of the ABM Treaty states 
“Each Party undertakes not to deploy ABM 
systems for a defense of the territory of its 
country..." The United States is obligated 
under International Law and the Constitu- 
tion to abide by the terms of the ABM 
Treaty as long аз it is in force. Thus, until 
such time as the United States withdraws 
from the ABM Treaty (as provided for in 
Article XV of the Treaty), it would seem ob- 
ligated not to deploy an ABM system for 
territorial defense. Therefore, the language 
in the House bill would seem inconsistent 
with this obligation. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED—REPORT 

REQUIREMENTS 
Reports on Strategic Defense initiative pro- 
grams (sec. 231) 


Section 221(bX1) of the House bill would 
authorize $25.0 million for a study of the de- 
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fense of the United States against an acci- 
dental launch of strategic ballistic missiles. 

Section 234 of the Senate amendment 
would provide for consolidated reporting re- 
quirements for the Strategic Defense initia- 
tive program to include reports on defense 
against an accidental launch, tactical ballis- 
tic missile defense, defense of national com- 
mand authority, funding requirements and 
participation with allies. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would require both a classified and an 
unclassified report and additional program 
cost information. 


Report on SDI development plans and costs 
(sec. 232) 

Section 222 of the House bill would re- 
quire the Secretary of Defense to submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report on the total cost to develop and 
deploy a ballistic missile defense system. 

The Senate amendment had no similar 
provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would require the use of the system ar- 
chitecture defined for the SDI milestone 
one decision, if available. 


Report on how the absence of an ABM 
Treaty would affect SDI (sec. 233) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 817) that would require a report to 
Congress by the Secretary of Defense on 
how the absence of any ABM Treaty limita- 
tions would effect the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative program. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would also require the report to exam- 
ine the effects of strategic defense on U.S. 
strategic offensive requirements and the ef- 
fects on deterrence of comparable strategic 
defenses of different capabilities and poten- 
tial vulnerabilities. 


Annual report on Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive budget (sec. 234) 


Section 223 of the House bill would re- 
quire specific, annual funding details on the 
SDI program. 

Section 232 of the Senate amendment 
would require a report on the allocation of 
the fiscal year 1988 appropriated funds for 
SDI. 

The House recedes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED—REPORT 
REQUIREMENTS 
Sense of Congress regarding SDI 

Section 228 of the House bill stated the 
sense of Congress that research and tech- 
nology development on strategic defense 
should continue to be supported by the Con- 
gress, that funding for the SDI program 
should not be substantially increased until 
the Congress is convinced that plans that 
call for increasing funding are both feasible 
and consistent with the objectives of the 
program, that the Secretary of Defense 
should develop a plan that describes the 
annual cost of and time to complete the nec- 
essary research and technology develop- 
ment, and that the Secretary of Defense 
should submit annually a report describing 
progress made in research and technology 
development. 

The conferees agree to incorporate the 
plan in section 231, which contains similar 
reporting requirements. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 
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Purposes of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program 

Section 230 of House bill would define the 
purpose of the Strategic Defense Initiative 
program and require an annual report. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes, 


B-1B BOMBER PROGRAM 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
B-1B bomber program (sec. 241, 243-45) 


Section 207 of the House bill would au- 
thorize $375.672 million for research, devel- 
opment, test and evaluation for the B-1B 
bomber program and would provide a 
number of program restrictions and various 
reporting requirements. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would modify the restrictions and re- 
porting requirements. 

The conferees are concerned that, in spite 
of substantial additional research and devel- 
opment funds allocated by Congress to ef- 
forts to improve the defense avionics of the 
B-1B aircraft, that aircraft may never 
achieve its originally forecast capability to 
penetrate heavily-defended Soviet airspace. 
The Congress intends to monitor closely the 
effectiveness of the efforts funded for the 
B-1B aircraft program for fiscal year 1988. 
Unless substantial and unambiguous 
progress toward solving the current defi- 
ciencies in the B-1B aircraft is manifestly 
evident by the spring of 1988, the conferees 
are prepared to recommend termination of 
п development activities for the air- 


Study of B-1B penetration ability (sec. 242) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
113) that would authorize an assessment of 
the capability of the B-1B aircraft to pene- 
trate enemy air defenses. An independent 
panel of experts from the private sector, 
under the auspices of the Secretary of De- 
fense, would conduct the study. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Cooperative medical research with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration (sec. 251) 


Section 241 of the House bill would au- 
thorize $25.0 million only for cooperative 
medical research to be administered jointly 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Admin- 
istrator of the Veterans’ Administration. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize $20.0 million. 


Lincoln Laboratory modernization program 
(sec. 252) 


Section 242 of the House bill would pro- 
vide authority for the Secretary of the Air 
Force to enter into a contract with the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology to carry 
out a program for the modernization of the 
Lincoln Laboratory complex at Hanscom Air 
Force Base, Massachusetts. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 223). 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would require payments for this pro- 
gram be charged against amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated to the agencies for 
which the Lincoln Laboratory provides sup- 
port. 
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High-speed patrol boat (sec. 253) 


Section 244 of the House bill would en- 
courage the Secretary of the Navy to evalu- 
ate a new high-speed assault and missile 
boat. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Pegasus engine (sec. 254) 

Section 222 of the Senate amendment 
would repeal section 203(b) of the fiscal 
year 1987 Defense Authorization Act 
(Public Law 99-661) concerning the Pegasus 
engine safety and reliability improvements 
for the Marine Corps AV-8B aircraft. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

Military use of NASA manned space station 
(sec. 255) 


Section 839 of the House bill would re- 
quire the Secretary of Defense to submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
report on the activities planned by the De- 
partment of Defense to be conducted on or 
in conjunction with the permanently 
manned space station to be developed by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Advanced launch system (sec. 256) 

Section 226 of the Senate amendment 
would limit conditions under which appro- 
priations for the Advanced Launch System 
(ALS) could be obligated or expended. 

The conferees recognize the absence of 
any near-term missions that would require 
an interim in Advanced Launch System, and 
accordingly specify that the request for pro- 
posals issued by the Secretary of Defense be 
exclusively directed toward the objective 
launch vehicle with the accompanying per- 
formance enhancements and cost reduc- 
tions. However, the conferees also recognize 
that a mission of national significance may 
later be identified that could require a 
heavy lift capability before such perform- 
ance and cost objectives are achieved. Thus, 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
would entertain future requests by the Sec- 
retary to restructure the ALS program to 
provide for such a capability if justified by 
national needs. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would delete the section on propulsion 
systems and allow for expenditure of not 
more than $50.0 million until certain condi- 
tions are met. 

Space launch recovery (sec. 257) 


Section 227 of the Senate amendment 
would allow for up to a total of $50.0 million 
to be transferred from the Army and the 
Navy to the Air Force for activities related 
to space launch recovery. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would require notification to Congress 
on the proposed transfer. 

Study of nuclear warhead for ATACMS (sec. 
258) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 848) that would authorize the 
Army to study the military utility and cost 
of a nuclear warhead option for the Army 
tactical missile system (ATACMS) notwith- 
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standing that development of such a war- 
head is prohibited. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 
Anti-armor weapons testing 


Section 246 of the House bill would re- 
quire the Secretary of Defense to conduct a 
comparative operational test of shoulder- 
fired squad level anti-tank weapons. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


SEMICONDUCTOR COOPERATIVE RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Semiconductor cooperative research (sec. 
271-276) 


Section 208(d) of the House bill would au- 
thorize $15.0 million to the Defense Agen- 
cies only for the semiconductor manufactur- 
ing technology program in addition to other 
amounts authorized for such purpose. This 
would result in a total authorization of 
$25.0 million for the semiconductor manu- 
facturing technology. 

Section 230 of the Senate amendment 
would provide for the participation of the 
Department of Defense in a cooperative 
program of research and development on 
semiconductor manufacturing technology 
with the consortium established by the 
semiconductor industry (SEMATECH). 
Under the Senate amendment, the Defense 
Department would participate via a Memo- 
randum of Understanding with the SEMA- 
TECH consortium containing certain terms 
and conditions. Industry would be required 
to match federal funding; semiconductor 
manufacturing technology from SEMA- 
TECH would be available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense for defense purposes; and 
an Advisory Council shall evaluate and 
report to the Department of Defense and 
the Armed Services Committees of the 
Senate and House of Representatives annu- 
ally on federal participation in SEMA- 
TECH. The provision would also authorize 
$100.0 million in fiscal year 1988 and $100.0 
million in fiscal year 1989 to carry out this 
program. 

The House recedes with a technical clarifi- 
cation to ensure that for any fiscal year the 
matching funds provided by industry shall 
be greater than the total of all government 
funding (state, local, and federal). The ap- 
proved amendment would authorize $100.0 
million for DOD participation in SEMA- 
TECH in fiscal year 1988 only. 

The conferees agree that there are major 
benefits for U.S. defense preparedness to be 
derived from SEMATECH; the principal em- 
phasis in SEMATECH shall be on improv- 
ing manufacturing technology to ensure 
U.S. leadership in the world market, and not 
on design and development of a single com- 
ponent; and the scientific resources of the 
U.S. government, and in particular the De- 
partment of Energy’s National Laboratories, 
should be encouraged to participate in SE- 
MATECH to the maximum extent. 

The conferees note with approval that the 
agreed amendment assures the government 
an important voice in SEMATECH, but at 
the same time establishes a businesslike ar- 
rangement that will allow SEMATECH a 
reasonable degree of freedom in its oper- 
ation and management. 

The conferees intend that nothing in the 
agreed amendment will restrict the DOD In- 
spector General and the Comptroller Gen- 
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eral of the United States from fulfilling 
their responsibilities with respect to the 
funds herein authorized. Finally, the con- 
ferees intend that small business have a full 
opportunity to participate in the program. 
TITLE ПІ--ОРЕНАТТОМ AND MAINTE- 

NANCE AND WORKING CAPITAL 

FUNDS 

OVERVIEW 
The House ЫП would authorize 


$83,048,294,000 for Department of Defense 
Operation and Maintenance and 
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$881,214,000 for Working Capital Fund ac- 
counts, a reduction from the President's re- 
quest of $3,515,100,000 and $320,000,000, re- 
spectively. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$84,385,551,000 for Department of Defense 
Operation and Maintenance and 
$1,081,153,300 for Working Capital Fund ac- 
counts, a reduction from the President's re- 
quest of $1,679,143,000 and $120,060,700, re- 
spectively. 

The conferees agreed to authorization 
$83,811,937,000 for Department of Defense 
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Operation and Maintenance and 
$981,214,000 for Working Capital Fund ac- 
counts, as reflected in the following tables. 
This level of authorization represents a re- 
duction from the President’s request of 
$2,751,457,000 and $220,000,000, respective- 
ly. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $83,041,955,000 for Department of De- 
fense Operation and Maintenance and 
$881,214,000 for Working Capital Fund ac- 
counts at the contingent level. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


fray 

Navy 

Marine Corps 

hir Force 

Defense Agencies 

Асау Reserve 

Naval Reserve 

Marine Corps Reserve 

Air Force Reserve 

Aray Mational Guard 

Air Mational Guard 

Rifle Practice, Aray 
Claies, Defense 

Court of Military Appeals 
Environmental Restoration, Detense 
Pan Aeericar Gases 
Husanitarian Assistance 
Military Health Care Account 
Civilian Pay Raise 


Total, Operation and Maintenance 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


FY 1987 Inflation Savings 
Eapense/Investeent Criteria 

Travel /Transpor tation 

Base Operations Support 

Contract Support Services 
Headquarters Reductions 

Coasand, Contro] and Cossunications 
Asset Capitalization Progrès 
CHAMPUS Growth 

dental CHANPUS Overpricing 
Prisary Wealth Care Clinics 

Depot Maintenance 

Classified Prograas 

leplesentation of Audit Recossendations 
Morale, Welfare, and Recreation 
General Purpose Forces 

Central Supply and Maintenance 
Medical Activities 

Other General Personnel Activities 
Training 

Adainistration 

Civilian Pay Raise 

Transfers Out: CHAMPUS 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


ARMY SUBTOTAL: 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MAVY 
FY 1987 Inflation Savings 
Expense/Investoent Criteria 
Travel /Traaspor tati on 

Base Operations Support 
Contract Support Services 
Wadquar Ler s/Adelai stration 
Cossand, Control and Cosaunicalions 
Asset Capitalization Progras 
CHAMPUS. Growth 

Dental CHAMPUS Overpricing 
Prisary Health Care Clinics 
Classified Prograes 

Average Flying Hours 

Ship Operations 

Real Property Maintenance 
Sealift 

Depot Maintenasce 

Hoderatzation 

SSON Overhaul 

Supply Operations 

Logistics Techaical Support 
Logistics Field Support 
Logistics Industrial Preparedness 
Specialized Skill Training 
Professional Developeest 

Flight Training 

Training Support 

Recruiting and Advertising 
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FY 1988 
REQUEST 


ANOT 


1,918,307 
21,325,282 
7,002,907 
679, 103 
757,115 
71,9 
1,018,257 
1,852,152 
1,972,992 
4,099 
273,574 
уш 
102,800 

% 

9 

0 

498,700 


SENATE BILL AS PASSED 


CHANGE 
FROM REQUEST 


(429,090) 
(584,671) 
(18,401) 
(345, 535) 
(209,354) 
(6,925) 
(15, 3611 
(2,3801 
(7,905) 
(12,488) 
(4,018) 

[] 


(75,000) 
° 

° 

0 
13,000 
в 

117, 300 


21,691,300 
25, 088, 159 
1,899, 966 
20,979, 747 
7,393,551 
872,178 
940,754 
48,972 
1,010,352 
1,849, 664 
1,988,974 
4,099 
198,574 
341 
402,800 

° 

13,000 

0 

616,000 


HOUSE BILL AS PASSED 


(1,430,800) 
(272,600) 
(23,300) 
(5,900) 
(1,100 
2,200 
4,400 
11,200 

° 
(80,000) 

D 
(10,000) 

0 

10,000 
2,116,800 
(498, 700) 


RECOMMENDATION FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


1,875,067 
19,894,482 
7,330,307 


70,261 
1,020, 457 
1,895,552 
1,984,192 

4,099 
193,574 
3,441 
392,900 
0 


10,000 
2,115,800 
0 
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85,553, 394 
120,3 


25, 652,830 


(1,561,843) 


(62,400) 
(10,3001 
(22,495) 
(271, 300) 
(21,929) 
(5,000) 
(25,000) 
(31,700) 
(4, 200) 
(15,700) 
(16,479) 
100, 000 
12,600) 


© © © © © © © о © © 


125,000 


85,001,551 


21,691, 300 


13,515,100) 


(37,500) 
138,000) 


(159, 700) 
(120,000) 
(48,200) 
188,300) 
(24,400) 
141,000 
(733,500) 


(1,458,400) 


83,048,294 


20,661,994 


DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREERENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
HOUSE +/- CHANGE CHANGE 
TO SENATE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
MOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT ANOUNT 
(1,029, 306) (579, 666) 21,540,728 (752,466) 21,367,920 
(1,300,929) (788,803) 24,864,027 (1,032,403) 24,620,427 
(24,899) 130,901) 1,897,465 (43,301) 1, 673,066 
(1,085,285) (595,198) 20,730, 084 (872,898) — 20,452,104 
(63,244) (178,001) 7,424,906 (205,432) 7,307,475 
(16,375) (16,942) 842,181 (15,902 862, 161 
10,481 (9,556) 947,559 (16,361) 940,754 
1,289 (1,107) 7,7% (2,377) 48,984 
10,105 (4,199) 1,014,058 (4,99) — 1,013,858 
46, 898 21,457 1,883, 609 6,418 1,868,570 
15,218 1,159 1,980,151 4,02 1,927,404 
0 в 4,099 0 4,099 
(5,000) (80,0001 193,574 (80,000) 193,574 
0 0 3,461 ° 3,461 
110,000) 110,000) 352,800 110,000) 392,000 
° 0 ° 9 [] 
13,0001 13,000 13,000 13,000 13,000 
2,116,800 ? 0 0 ° 
(815,000) (498, 700) ° (458, 7001 0 
(1.953.257) (2.791.457) AT ANE отт IT 5% ATO) от лан one 
24,900 (62,400) (62, 400) 
(27,7001 (19,0001 (38,000) 
72,406 122,484) (22,486) 
271,300 (250,000) (271,300) 
21,929 (21,929) (21,929) 
5,000 15,000) 15,0001 
(13,5001 138,500) (38,5001 
31,000 (19,900) (15,900) 
44,200 144,200) (44,200) 
15,700 18,900) 18,900) 
16,479 ° 9 
50,000 150,000 150,000 
(4,100) (9,351) 441,851) 
130,000) (30,000) (30,000) 
(5,000) 15,000) (5,000) 
(429, 600) (137,750) (165,500) 
(199,200) (100,000) 1159, 700) 
(110,000) 0 9 
(48,200) (20,000) 145,000) 
(88,300) (30,000) (40,000) 
(24,400) 115, 00) (22,550) 
141,000: 105,750 105,750 
(733,500) 0 ° 
41,029,306) (579, bbb) (752, 466) 
21,540,728 21,367,928 
2, (93,700) (95,700) 
(25,200) (24,200) 148,400) 
10,754 (15,200) (15,300) 
3,00 (0,000) (4,000) 
95217 (14,000) (14,600) 
(1,0000 (4,500) (4,500) 
35,000 (32,500) 132,500 
142,300 m, (71,300) 
50,700 (30,700) (50,700) 
18,000 (22,000) (22,600) 
15,900 0 ° 
(6,0001 13,203) (8,403) 
(90,000) (23,000) (43,000) 
(114,000 (25,000) (45,000) 
(75,000) (30,000) 173,200 
(10,000) (5,000) (10,000) 
(175,000) (8,950) (58,9501 
(295,000) (100,000) (160,000) 
[] (110,000) (110,000) 
(20,0001 (20,000) (20,000) 
14,000) (4,000) 44,000) 
(10,000) (10,000) (10,000) 
(8,700) (8,700) (8,700) 
(2,000) (2,000) (2,000) 
11,000) (1,000) (1,000) 
(0,000) (6,000) (6,000) 
(10,000) (10,000) (10,000) 
12,000 . 0 
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Lad 333888388222 
SEMATE BILL AS PASSED HOUSE BILL AS PASSED DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
FY 1988 CHANGE CHANGE HOUSE +/- O CHANGE 
REQUEST FROM REDUEST RECOMMENDATION FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION ТО SENATE FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
PROGRAM AMOUNT MOUNT n кош AONT ou мом мол мо AMOUNT 
Moaclosure of Philadelphia Mava) Hospital [] 
Medical Prograas L] 
Staten Island Cosaissary Support % 
Education/Other Personne) Support % 
Other Fleet Support 0 
leplesest at ien of Audit Recoasendalions 0 
nor ale, Welfare and Recreation Support % 
Military Personnel Reductions 0 
ful) lise Support Reductions 0 
Maval Audit Service Recossendations ° 
Civilian Pay Raise % 
Transfers Out: CHANPUS L] 
TOTAL CHANGES: (504,021) 
NAVY SUBTOTAL: 75,088,159 23,787,730 24,844,027 24,620,427 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 1,918,367 
FY 1987 Inflation Savings (5,200) (3,100) 2,100 (5,200) 15, 200) 
Expense/Investeent Criteria (2,0001 (7,300) 15,300) 14,700) (7,3001 
Travel /Transportation (401) 0 “! (401) (401) 
Base Operations Support (7,600) 115,000) 0,4001 (7,600) (15,0%) 
Headquarters Reductions 11,0001 % 1,000 (1,000) (3,0001 
Asset Capitalization Progr aa (2,200) ° 2,200 (1,100) (1,100) 
General Purpose Forces 0 (10,000) (10,000) (6,000) 15,0001 
Real Property Maintenance ° 15,0%) (5,000) 13,725) (4,175) 
Coseand, Control and Cossunications L] (1,000) 11,0001 (1,000) (1,0001 
Depot Maintenance 0 (2,000) (2,000) (2,000) 12,0001 
Modernization L] (1,000) (1,000) 11,0001 11,0001 
Logistics Support Activities в (2,000) 12,000) (2,0001 12,0001 
lraining and Education 0 (2,0001 (2,000) 12,0001 (2,0001 
Recruiting and Advertising % (1,000) (1,000) 0 0 
Adainistration 0 (3,000) (3,000) 0° 0 
Civilian Pay Raise 0 9,100 9,100 6,825 6,825 
TOTAL CHANGES: (18,401) (43,300) (24,899) 30, 901 5,3011 
MARINE COPPS SUBTOTAL: 1,699,966 1,875,067 1,887,155 1,875,065 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 71,323,282 
FY 1987 Inflation Savings (66,600) (40,300) 26,300 185, 600) (66,600) 
Expense/Investeent Criteria (7,800) 128,200) (20,400) (14,000) 128,200) 
Travel /Transpor tation (10,435) 9 10,455 (10,435) (10,435) 
Base Operations Support (112,8001 0 112,800 (80,0001 1112,000) 
Headquarters Reductions (5, 000) 0 5, 000 (5,090! 15,000) 
Coasand, Control and Coasunications 10,000) % 10,000 110,009) 110,090) 
Asset Capitalization Prograe (49,800) 9 49,800 125,0001 125,000) 
9-1 Flying Hours (17,100) ° 17,100 (17,100) (17,100) 
CHAMPUS Growth (35, 100) 0 35,100 (35, 1001 (35, 1001 
Dental cManrus Overpricing (12,500) ° 12,500 (14,700) (14,700) 
Prisary Health Care Clinics (13,209) 0 13,200 0 0 
Classified Prograss (5,200! (2,900) 2,300 (5,2831 (9,763) 
loplesentation of Audit Recossendalions ° (30,000) (30,000) 160,000) 140,000) 
Strategic Forces 0 (130,000) (130, 000) (50,0001 (100,000) 
General Purpose Forces ° (130,000) (130,000) (60,000) (110,000) 
Space Operations/Coseunications/ Intelligence 0 (150,001 (150,000) (50,0001 (107,000) 
Airlift 0 10,000) (10,000) 118,625) (18,625) 
Modernization 0 (190,000) (190,000) (80,000) (120,000) 
Medical 0 160,000) 146,000) ° 0 
Adsinistration 0 110,000) (10,000) (5,000) (5,000) 
Flying Hours ° (220,000) (270,000) (100,000) (150,000) 
Saal! Coaputers 0 51,400) (51,4001 (41,000) (41,0000 
Procuresent Offsets ° 130,000) 130,000) 138,000) (38,000) 
Morale, Welfare and Recreation Support 0 (5,0001 (5,0%) 115,000) (15,000) 
Cossissary Systes ° (5,000) 15,0001 (5,000) 15,0001 
Cepot Maintenance 0 120, 000 120,000 120,000 120,000 
Logistic Manageseot Systeas 0 42,000 42,000 42,000 42,000 
Civilian Pay Raise 9 31,500 91,590 68,675 58,575 
Transfers Out: cu U ° (591,500) (591,500) 0 0 
TOTAL CHANGES: (345,535) (1,430,800) (1,085, 265) (595,198) (872,898) 
AIR FORCE SUBTOTAL: 20,979,787 19,894, 482 20,730,084 20,452, 304 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, DEFENSE ABENCIES 7,602,907 
FY 1997 Inflation Savings (17,600) (10,000) 7,000 (17,600) 117,600) 
Expense/Investeent Criteria (3,200) (19,700) (14,500) 19,800) (19, 700) 
Travel /Transpor tation (22,620) % 72,620 (22,3501 (22,450) 
Base Operations Support (22,900) % 22,900 (22,000) (22, 900) 
Contract Support Services (41,236) ° 41,2% (41,236) (41,236) 
Headquarters Reductions (5,000) 0 5,000 (5,000) 15,000) 
Cossand, Control and Consusications (15,000) % 13,000 115,000) (15,000) 
Isplesentation of Audit Recosmendations ° (10,000) (10,000) (10,000) (10,000) 
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CONTINGENT LEVEL 


HOUSE /- 
TO SENATE 


Stars and Stripes 

Classified Prograas 

Defense Mapping Agency 

Defense Muclear Agency 

Defense Logistics Agency 

Merican Forces Inforsatim Service 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Washington Headquarters Services 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Defense Contract Audit Agency 
Procurenent Technical Assistance Centers 
Civilian Pay Raise 

Transfers Out: CHAMPUS 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


DEFENSE AGENCIES SUBTOTAL: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY RESERVE 


FY 1987 Inflation Savings 
Travel (Transportation 
Selected Reserve Reductions 
Full Tise Manning Reductions 
Civilian Pay Raise 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


ARMY RESERVE SUBTOTAL: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE NAVAL RESERVE 


FY 1997 Inflation Savings 
Expense/Investeent Criteria 
Travel /Transportation 

Base Operations Support 
Selected Reserve Reductions 
Full Tise Manning Reductions 
Civilian Pay Raise 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


HAVAL RESERVE SUBTOTAL: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


FY 1987 Inflation Savings 
Travel/Transportation 

Base Operations Support 
Expense/Investeent Criteria 
Selected Reserve Reductions 
Full Tise Manning Reductions 
Civilian Pay Raise 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


KARINE CORPS RESERVE SUBTOTAL: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE RESERVE 


FY 1987 Inflation Savings 
Expense/Investeent Criteria 
Travel ‘Transportation 

Base Operations Support 
Selected Reserve Reductions 
Civilian Pay Raise 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


AIR FORCE RESERVE SUBTOTAL: 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


FY 1987 Inflation Savings 
Expense/Investeent Criteria 
Travel/Transportation 

Base Operations Support 
Selected Reserve Reductions 
Full Тізе Manning Reductions 
Federal Support to r gor ies 
Civilian Technicians 
Civilian Рау Paise 


TOTAL CHANGES: 


GRAY NATIONAL GUARD SUBTOTAL: 


91-059 O-89-17 (Pt, 23) 


FY 1988 CHANGE CHANGE 
REQUEST — FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
AMOUNT ANOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT 
r (2,000) 
(79,8001 (74,300) 
° (10,000) 
0 15,700) 
9 (50,000) 
° (2,600) 
4 112,400) 
° (20,000) 
° (18,000) 
0 (15,000) 
0 0 
r 41,800 
° 183,900) 
(209,354) (272,600) 
7,393,951 
873,103 
(1,700) (1,000) 
(5,225) ° 
9 (19,800) 
0 (7,200) 
° 4,700 
(6,925) (23,300 
272,178 
957,115 
(3,000) (1,800) 
(400) (1,600) 
(2,261) ° 
110,700) 0 
0 (2,600) 
[] (1,1001 
0 1,200 
(16, 361) 15,900) 
940,754 
ШЕП 
(300) (200) 
(789) ° 
11,800) 0 
° (200) 
0 (300) 
° (500) 
° 100 
(2,389) (1,100) 
48,972 
1,018,257 
(1,000) 100) 
(100) (500) 
(205) в 
(6,600) 0 
0 (2,800) 
0 6,100 
(7,905) 2,200 
1,010, 352 
1,852,152 
13,700 (2,200) 
° (300) 
15,088) 9 
12,700 ° 
° (2,000) 
° (5,200) 
в 25,000 
[] 7,000 
° 12,19 
(12,488) 34,400 
1,049, 664 


CHANGE CHANGE 
FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
AMOUNT от AMOUNT GROUT 
12,0001 12,000 
(63,363) (69,696) 
0 0 
9 0 
16,000) (10,000) 
° 0 
15,000) 110,000) 
(7,000) (13,000) 
(5,000) (10,000) 
° ° 
7,000 7,000 
46,330 46,330 
° L] 
(178,001) (215, 432) 
7,424, 906 7,387,475 
(1,700) (1,700) 
15,225) (5,225) 
(10,9501 (10,950) 
(2,592) (2,592) 
3,525 3525 
(16,942) (16,942) 
852,141 852,161 
13,000) (3,000) 
0,0%) (1,600) 
(2,761) (2,261) 
(2,070) (8,275) 
(1,575) (1,575) 
(550) 15501 
900 900 
1, 556) (16,361) 
947,559 940,754 
(300) (300) 
(289) (289) 
(3301 (1,5001 
(100) (200) 
(33) 33) 
(130) 11301 
75 75 
11,102) *. n 
10,25% 63,984 
1,0001 (1,000) 
(500) (500) 
1205) (205) 
(6,600) t6, 600) 
(672) (672) 
4,578 4,578 
(4,199) (4,399) 
1,014,058 1,013,858 
(5,700 3,700) 
(150) (3001 
(6,088) 16,088) 
12,7001 (2,700) 
12,000) 12,000) 
12,500) (2,500) 
25,000 12,500 
4,620 2,231 
9,075 9,075 
21,457 6,418 
1,883,607 1,858,570 
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SENATE BILL AS PASSED HOUSE BILL AS PASSED DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 


FY 1988 CHANGE CHANGE ROUSE +/- CHANGE CHANGE 
REQUEST FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 10 SENATE FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


PRÜSFAM AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT ANQUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 1,972,992 
FY 1987 Inflation Savings (2,800) 11,7001 3,100 (2,800) (2,800) 
Expense/Investaent Criteria (1,000) (3,500) (2,500) (2,300) (3,500) 
Travel/Transportation (218) ° 718 (218) (216) 
Selected Reserve Reductions ° (7001 (700) 0 0 
Full Thee Manning Reductions 0 (100) (100) ° 0 
Civilian Pay Raise 0 12,500 12,500 9,375 9,375 
Civilian Technicians 9 4,700 4,700 3,102 1,555 
TOTAL CHARGES: (4,018) 11,200 15,218 7,159 4,42 

RIR NATIONAL GUARD SUBTOTAL: 1,968,974 1,984,192 1,880,151 1,977,414 
RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY 4,099 
TOTAL CHANGES: 0 0 0 0 0 

RIFLE PRACTICE, ARMY SUBTOTAL: 4,099 4,097 4,099 4,099 
CLAIMS, DETENSE 273,574 
Programs Growth Reductions (75,000) 180,090! (5,000) (80,0001 (60,000) 
TOTAL CHANGES: {75,000) (80,090) 15,000) 180,000) (80,000) 

CLAIMS, DEFENSE 158,574 193,574 195,574 193,574 
COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS Aul 
TOTAL CHANGES: 0 0 ° 0 0 

COURT OF MILITARY APPEALS SUBTOTAL: 3,461 3,461 3,461 3,461 
ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORATION, DEFENSE 402,800 


Progras Growth Reduction 


TOTAL CHANGES: 0 110,000) (10,000) (19,0001 

EMVIPOWKENTAL RESTORATION, DEFENSE SUBTOTAL 402,800 392, 809 392,800 392,890 
PAN AMERICAN GAMES 9 
TOTAL CHANGES: 9 0 0 0 0° 

PAN AMERICAN GAMES SUBTOTAL 0 0 0 0 
HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 0 
Reauthorization of Husanitarian Assistance 13,000 10,000 13,000) 13,000 13,000 
TOTAL CHANGES: 13,000 10,000 {3,000) 13,000 13,990 

HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE SUBTOTAL 13,000 10,000 13,000 13,000 
MILITARY HEALTH CARE ACCOUNT 0 
Diagnosis Related Groups Methodology 9 150,000) (150,000) 0 ° 
Transfers In: CHWMPUS 0 2,266,800 2,255,800 0 0 
TOTAL CHANGES; 0 2,115,800 2,115,800 0 9 

MILITARY HEALTH CARE ACCOUNT SUBTOTAL: 0 2,116, 900 0 0 

WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS ` 

Arey Stock Fund 263,207 (26, 300) 236,907 (70,000) 193,207 (43,700) (48,150) 215,057 (79,009) 193, 207 
Navy Stock Fund 404,400 140,400) 351,000 (05,900) 329,400 (34,500) (57,700) 345,700 (25,090) 329, 400 
Marine Corps Stock Fund 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 L] 
Air Force Stock Fund 326, 007 (32,500) 293, 407 (100,000) 226, 007 (67,400) (66, 300) 759,797 1100,000) 225,007 
Defense Stock Fund 207, 600 (20,7001 185,900 (75,000) 132,00 (54,300) (47,850) 159,750 (73,900) 132,600 


TOTAL - WORKIKG CAPITAL FUNDS 1,201,214 (120,000) 1,081,214 (320,000) 881,214 1200,0001 (220,000) 981,214 (320,000) 681,214 
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Fiscal year 1989 authorization 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$86,898,099,000 for Department of Defense 
Operation and Maintenance in fiscal year 
1989, a reduction from the President's re- 
quest of $3,146,998,000. The Senate amend- 
ment also would authorize $1,131,948,000 for 
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Working Capital Fund accounts, the entire 
amount requested in fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill did not authorize appro- 
priations for Department of Defense Oper- 
ation and Maintenance and for Working 
Capital Fund accounts in fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees agreed to an authorization 
of $83,798,937,000 for Department of De- 
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fense Operation and Maintenance and 
$981,214,000 for Working Capital Fund ac- 
counts, as reflected in the following tables. 
This level of authorization represents a re- 
duction from the President’s request of 
$6,246,160,000 and $150,734,000, respective- 
ly. 


232222332222222242222222232222222222:122222222222222221222222212::72342222:82426:122222522223245522232243345222322223832223273772222228224 


SENATE BILL AS PASSED HOUSE BILL AS PASSED DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTIMGENT LEVEL 
FY 1989 CHANGE CHANGE MOUSE /- CHANGE CHANGE 
REQUEST FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 10 SENATE FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION FRON REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AROUNT ANOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT ‘AMOUNT 
May 23,679,570 (1,096,374) — 22,583,196 в O (2,583,198) — (2,138,8421 21,540,728 (2,311,642) — 21,997,928 
Navy 26,526,092 (955,994) 25,590,098 0 о (25,590,090) (4,662,005) 24,864,027 — (1,905,685) — 24,020,477 
Marine Corps 1,939,216 (32,481) 1,906,235 0 о (1,906,735) (51,7501 1,887, 466 (4,1500 — 1,875,006 
Air Force 22,208, 044 (675,089) — 21,532,955 0 0 (21,532,955 (4,477,960) 20,730,084 (1,755,660) 20,452,384 
Detense Agencies 7,800,619 (110,861) — 7,689,758 0 0 0,889,758) (975,715 7,424,906 (413,144) 7,187,475 
Мау Reserve 958,229 (45,179) 915,050 ° 0 (915,050) (96, 068) 862, 161 (96,088) 852, 161 
Haval Reserve 1,035,814 153, 188) 383,426 0 0 (983,626) (89, 255) 947,559 (96,060) 940,754 
farine Corps Reserve 85,140 (11,675) 73,485 9 0 (3,485) (14,906) 10,254 (46,176) 48,984 
Air Force Reserve 1,070, 195 (2,98) 1,037,429 9 0 (10,41% (56, 337) 1,014,058 (56,537) 1,013,858 
Aray National Guard 2,055,011 (99,296) 1,955,215 0 9 4,535,715 (171,402) 1,883,609 (186,441) — 1,058,570 
Air National Guard 2,030,888 (28,008) 2,002,820 0 O — 12,002,820 (50,7371 1,980,151 (93,474) 1,977,414 
Rifle Practice, Arey 4,285 9 4,285 0 в (4,285) (186) 4,099 (186) 40" 
Claies, Defense 211,152 (12,578) 198,574 0 0 (198,574) (17,578) 193,574 (17,578) 193,574 
Court of Military Appeals 3,522 9 3,522 0 0 (3,522) (61) 3,401 [3n 3,461 
Environsental Restoration, Defense 436, 100 (15,249) 420,851 0 0 (420,851) (43, 3001 392,800 (43,300) 392,800 
Pan Авегісап Gases 0 9 % 9 9 ° 0 0 0 0 
Hunan t ar ian Assistance 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 в 
Total, Operation and Maintenance 90,045,097 (3,146,998) 8,898,099 0 O (8,898,092 406,245, 160) 83,798,937 — (7,018,142) 63,028,955 
22 T ³˙w]1 22222 . салы ET- ПЕВОБЮК не по Мно «ОЦЕ Л Н эко Айз Н ЖЫЛА АН 
WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 
Мау Stock Fund 149,929 0 349,929 0 0 (349,929) (134,872) 215,057 (196,722) 195,207 
Naey Stock Fund 434,581 0 434,581 в 9 (434,581) (87,881) 345,700 (165,181) 529, 400 
Marine Ccrps Stock Fund 9 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
àir Force Stock Fund 224,738 0 724,138 0 0 (224,738) 34,969 259,797 1,204 226, 007 
Defense Stock Fund 122,100 0 122,700 0 0 22,7001 37,050 159, 750 9,900 132, 600 
TOTAL - WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 1,131,948 9 1,131,948 0 о d, 131,949) (150,734) 381,214 (259,734) 881,214 
Civilian pay raise Air National Guard .......... مت‎ —9.4 year 1990. In order to maintain budget over- 
The House bill would authorize $498.7 mil- Total "wii or et мет ка аа ик O 


lion to cover the cost of a three percent рау 
raise for Department of Defense civilian 
personnel, effective April 1, 1987. 

The Senate amendment assumed a civilian 
pay raise of three percent, effective January 
1, 1987 that was estimated to cost $616.0 
million in budget authority, but was not re- 
flected in the amount authorized for oper- 
ation and maintenance. 

The conferees agree to assume a civilian 
pay raise of three percent, effective January 
1, 1987 that is estimated to cost $748.0 mil- 
lion in budget authority. In view of severe 
fiscal constraints, however, the conferees 
agreed to authorize $374.0 million to fund 
half of the civilian pay raise and direct the 
Department of Defense to absorb the re- 
maining half in the various operation and 
maintenance accounts as reflected in the 
following table: 


{In millions of dollars] 
Service/Agency: 
Army 


с 


Amount of 
Absorption 
—105.8 
-119.0 
-6.8 
—68.6 
—46.4 
—3.5 
—0.9 
-0.1 
-4.6 
-91 


AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
General authorization of appropriations for 
fuel costs, inflation adjustments, and 

pay raises (sec. 301(b)) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
301(b)) that would authorize additional ap- 
propriations as may be necessary for non- 
budgeted increases associated with inflation 
and the price of fuel. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 301(b)) and included gen- 
eral authorization for increases in salary, 
pay, retirement and other employee bene- 
fits authorized by law for Department of 
Defense civilian employees. 

The Senate recedes. 

Limitation on the use of operation and 
maintenance funds to purchase invest- 
ment items (sec. 303) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
303) that would prohibit the use of oper- 
ation and maintenance funds to purchase 
ND of equipment costing more than 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to a provision rais- 
ing the unit cost for expense items of equip- 
ment to $15,000 in fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, but restoring the $5,000 limit in físcal 


his change, the conferees direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to reflect these costs as a 
separate display in operation and mainte- 
nance justification materials supporting 
future budget requests. The conferees also 
agreed to direct the General Accounting 
Office to conduct a study of procurement of 
expense of equipment in fiscal year 1988 to 
be completed by January 1, 1989 to assist 
Congress in establishing future unit cost 
dollar limits for such equipment. 
The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISION NOT ADOPTED 
PRIMUS and NAVCARE Clinics 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 324) that fenced $60,181,000 of the 
funds authorized to be appropriated for op- 
eration and maintenance for fiscal year 1988 
to be used only for the operation and main- 
tenance of Primary Medical Care for the 
Uniformed Services (PRIMUS) clinics and 
Naval Primary Care (NAVCARE) clinics. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion but included the full amount requested 
in the fiscal year 1988 budget request for 
these clinics in the authorization for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force operation and 
maintenance accounts. 

The Senate recedes on this legislative pro- 
vision because the conference agreement au- 
thorizes the full amount requested in the 
fiscal year 1988 budget request for these 
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clinics in the Army, Navy, and Air Force op- 
eration and maintenance accounts. 
PROGRAM CHANGES, REQUIREMENTS, AND 
LIMITATIONS 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Availability of U.S. products at defense 
package stores overseas (sec. 311) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
304) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to ensure that package beverage 
stores located on overseas military installa- 
tions give appropriate treatment to items 
produced in the United States. U.S. items 
would be given equitable distribution, selec- 
tion and price when compared with items 
produced by the host nation. The Secretary 
would be required to submit an annual 
report to Congress on implementation of 
this section. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 322) except no annual 
report would be required. 

The House recedes. 

Nonappropriated fund beer and wine pur- 
chases (sec. 312) 


The fiscal year 1987 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (Public Law 99-661) provided that 
alcoholic beverages purchased for resale on 
& military installation in the United States 
be purchased from the most competitive 
source, price and other factors considered, 
except that malt beverages and wine pur- 
chased for resale on a military installation 
in the continental United States be pur- 
chased and accepted from a source of supply 
within the State in which the installation is 
located. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
305) that would extend the requirement 
concerning the local procurement of malt 
beverages and wine to the States of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Pricing at commissary stores (sec. 313) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
306) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to prescribe regulations establishing 
uniform pricing policies for merchandise au- 
thorized for sale in co; stores. The 
regulations developed should require the es- 
tablishment of a sale price for each item 
that would recoup the actual invoice cost 
and promote the lowest practical price for 
merchandise sold with the intent of optimiz- 
ing the compensation value of the commis- 
sary benefit. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Limitation on Army depot maintenance 
funding and civilian personnel (sec. 314) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
307) that would provide that no less than 
$1,031,000,000 of the funds appropriated for 
Army depot maintenance be used to per- 
form workload in-house and would establish 
а floor of 20,500 for civilian personnel under 
the Army Materiel Command who are per- 
forming Army depot maintenance. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would require that not less than 60 percent 
of the funds appropriated for Army depot 
maintenance be used to perform workload 
in-house. At the same time, however, the 
conferees recognize that the current fiscal 
uncertainty and unforeseen operational re- 
quirements may have a serious impact on 
the execution of the Army depot mainte- 
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nance program in fiscal year 1988 and could 
make the attainment of the mandated 60 
percent in-house funding level inadvisable. 
In such an event, the conferees agreed to & 
requirement that the Secretary of the Army 
report back to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives аз soon as he determines that the 60 
percent in-house funding level for depot 
maintenance cannot be met and provide a 
full description and justification for the de- 
viation, along with a plan for the attain- 
ment of the 60 percent funding level in fiscal 
year 1989. The conferees wish to emphasize 
that the Army is expected to make every 
effort to stabilize and reverse the downward 
trend in organic capability and depot level 
employment. 
The Senate recedes with amendments. 


Prohibition on managing of civilian person- 
nel by end strengths (sec. 315) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
308) that would prohibit the Department of 
Defense from using end strength or any re- 
lated methodology to manage civilian per- 
sonnel and would eliminate the require- 
ment for the authorization of civilian per- 
sonnel appropriations by end strength. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 441) that would waive the require- 
ment for the authorization of civilian per- 
sonnel appropriations by end strength for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

The Senate amendment also contained a 
provision (sec. 442) that would limit funds 
for payment of civilian salaries and wages to 
$35.1 billion in fiscal year 1988 and to $35.4 
billion in fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees agreed to extend for one 
more year the lifting of congressional end 
strength ceiling, not to impose & limitation 
of funding obligations for civilian personnel 
and to continue the prohibition of Depart- 
ment of Defense management of civilian 
personnel or related methodology through 
fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees also agreed to modify the 
existing quarterly reporting requirements 
on the number and dollar obligations associ- 
ated with Department of Defense civilians 
to reflect the number of civilians and dollar 
obligations for the entire quarter and not 
for each month within the quarter. 

The Senate recedes with amendments. 


Report on operating and support costs of 
major weapons systems (sec. 316) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
309) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide a report to the Committees 
of Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives on the operating and 
support costs of major weapon systems by 
February 1, 1988. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Report on efforts to measure readiness (sec. 
317) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
311) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to report to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives by February 1, 1988, on the status 
of Department of Defense efforts to identi- 
fy and measure readiness and to relate such 
indicators and measurements to the budget 
process. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 
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Authority to provide free shuttle service for 
members and families in remote areas 
(sec. 318) 


Section 2632 of title 10, United States 
Code, requires that a reasonable fee must be 
charged if a service Secretary provides 
transportation to and from work for persons 
attached to or employed by a military de- 
partment. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
314) that would allow a service Secretary to 
waive the transportation fee in remote areas 
and would authorize the transportation of 
dependents. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would clarify section 2632 of title 10 and 
section 314 of the House bill. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


Operation of the United States Army School 
of the Americas (sec. 319) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 321) that would authorize the 
fixed costs of operating the Army’s School 
of the Americas at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
to be paid from the Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Army account. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion, 

By authorizing the Secretary of the Army 
to use O&M funds to pay the fixed costs to 
operate the School of the Americas, the 
conferees in no way intend that these funds 
be used for tuition or training of foreign 
military students at the School of the Amer- 
icas. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions have sole jurisdiction over the authori- 
zation for the International Military Educa- 
tion and Training (IMET) program, and 
sales of defense articles and services under 
the Arms Export Control Act, the principal 
sources of funding for the training of for- 
eign military students. The conferees expect 
that foreign military students attending the 
School of the Americas will continue to 
have their tuition costs paid from these 
sources and not from Department of De- 
fense O&M funds. 

The House recedes. 


Authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
repair and maintain memorials and his- 
toric sites on the island of Corregidor 
(sec. 320) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 325) that would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense to repair and maintain 
memorials and historic sites on the island of 
Corregidor. This provision also would au- 
thorize the Secretary to use Navy operation 
and maintenance funds, not to exceed 
$50,000, to support such repair and mainte- 
nance efforts. 

Қы. House bill contained no similar ргоуі- 
sion. 

The conferees agreed to increase the limit 
on the Secretary’s authorization to use 
Navy operation and maintenance funds 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The House recedes with amendment. 


Stars and Stripes Censorship (sec. 321) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 839) that would require the Comp- 
troller General to conduct a study of allega- 
tions of censorship in the Department of 
Defense newspaper, Stars and Stripes. The 
report of the Comptroller General would be 
transmitted to the Congress not later than 
90 days after the enactment of this Act and 
would include findings regarding the validi- 
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ty of the allegations and any recommenda- 
tions considered appropriate. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees agreed that during the 
study the Comptroller General should con- 
sult with Sigma Delta Chi, the national 
journalistic society. 

USS Andrew Jackson (sec. 322) 

The Navy planned to begin overhaul of 
the USS Andrew Jackson (SSBN 619) in 
March 1988. 

In view of severe budget constraints, the 
conferees agreed to prohibit the expendi- 
ture of funds to overhaul, maintain, oper- 
ate, or deploy the USS Andrew Jackson, 
with a resultant savings of $110 million. 

The conferees recognize that the service 
life of this 25 year old Poseidon-class sub- 
marine could, through an overhaul, be ex- 
tended for only a few years. Given the limit- 
ed nature of the submarine's future military 
utility, the conferees agreed that effective 
March 1, 1988, no funds could be used to 
overhaul, operate, maintain or deploy the 
USS Andrew Jackson. The conferees expect 
the Navy to dispose of the submarine in а 
manner consistent with the disposition of 
previous Poseidon-class submarines that 
were withdrawn from service. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Funding limitation and study on dual 
source maintenance for F-15 aircraft 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
310) that would prohibit the establishment 
of a second source for maintenance of F-15 
aircraft at McClellan Air Force Base. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


Repeal of requirement to pay certain ex- 
penses incidental to volunteer services 
from nonappropriated funds 

Section 1588 of title 10, United States 
Code, permits reimbursement with nonap- 
propriated funds for incidental expenses of 
voluntary services as an ombudsman or for a 
family service center program. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
313) that would repeal subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 1588 which limits the source of reim- 
bursement to nonappropriated funds. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


Authority for contractors to settle claims re- 
lating to movement of household goods 
directly with owners of goods 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 

317) that would provide contractors the 

option to settle claims arising from house- 

hold goods shipments, weighing over 2,000 

pounds, directly with the service member. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 
New threat upgrade (NTU) program 

The Senate amendment included a provi- 
sion (sec. 326) that would deny funds to the 

Navy for use in the New Threat Upgrade 

(NTU) overhaul program for work per- 

formed under a cost-plus type contract 

unless the Secretary of the Navy certifies 

that this contract procedure results in a 

lower cost at either a public or private ship- 

yard, or that some overriding national secu- 
rity consideration exists. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. 
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HUMANITARIAN AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISION ADOPTED 


Extension of authorization for certain hu- 
manitarian assistance (sec. 331-332) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
312) that would authorize $10 million for 
transporting relief supplies to Afghan refu- 
gees and would extend, for two years, the 
authority for space-available transportation 
of humanitarian supplies to certain coun- 
tries in Central America. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 331) that would authorize $13 mil- 
lion for Afghan supplies, and another provi- 
sion (sec. 332) that would provide perma- 
nent authorization for space-available trans- 
portation for humanitarian supplies to any 
country in the world. 

The House recedes with amendment. 


TITLE IV—PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Part A—ACTIVE Forces 
ACTIVE FORCES END STRENGTH 
Active duty military strengths for the 
Army, Marine Corps, and Air Force for 
fiscal year 1988 in the Senate amendment 
(sec. 401) and the House bill (sec. 401) were 
identical. The Navy end strength recom- 
mendations differed by a total of 1,000. 
The House recedes. 
The following table summarizes the con- 
ference agreement: 


780,900 
593 


‚20 
199,600 
598,700 


2,172,400 2,172400 


2,171,400 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
the Administration request for active duty 
end strengths for fiscal year 1989. The 
House bill contained no similar provision. 
The House recedes with an amendment au- 
thorizing fiscal year 1989 end strengths at 
fiscal year 1988 levels. The conferees em- 
phasize that this action is taken without 
prejudice and that fiscal year 1989 end 
strength levels will be reviewed once again 
next year. The following table summarizes 
the conference agreement. 


2,184,400 2,172,400 


Strength of active-duty officer corps (sec. 
402) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
402) that would delay by one year the two 
and three percent officer strength reduc- 
tions mandated for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 and require the General Accounting 
Office to submit a report examining the 
growth in the officer corps since 1980 and to 
make recommendations for reducing the 
number of officers with the minimum effect 
on readiness. 

The Senate bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
striking the House provision and authoriz- 
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ing the Secretary of Defense to waive up to 
one-half of the required two percent reduc- 
tion in fiscal year 1988. In order to exercise 
this waiver, the Secretary of Defense must 
certify to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives that a two percent reduction, 
without temporary legislative relief from 
tenure and active duty service commitment 
Statutes, would cause severe personnel man- 
agement problems in the military services. 
Such certification must be accompanied by 
recommended legislative language to effect 
such temporary relief for future reductions. 

The amendment also provides that if the 
Secretary of Defense exercises this waiver 
authority, the waived portion of the reduc- 
tion may be combined with the remaining 
three percent reduction for fiscal year 1989 
and split equally between the two years fol- 
lowing fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to submit à comprehensive officer re- 
quirements study to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives no later than 
March 1, 1988. The conferees also direct the 
General Accounting Office to evaluate the 
DOD report and to submit its findings to 
the Committees no later than April 1, 1988. 
The Secretary of Defense is further directed 
to (1) provide GAO with complete informa- 
tion on the methods, assumptions, and re- 
porting formats prior to data collection and 
summarization and (2) provide all informa- 
tion to the GAO for review as the DOD 
study is being conducted and drafted. 

The conferees emphasize that they 
remain concerned about the disproportion- 
ate growth in the officer corps of each of 
the military services and the inability of the 
Department of Defense to provide analyti- 
cally compelling justification for the 
growth. 

In taking action to reduce the size of the 
officer corps last year, the Congress re- 
quired the Secretary of Defense to submit a 
report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices by February 1, 1987 on the manner in 
which the reductions had been or were to be 
apportioned among the military services for 
fiscal years 1987 and 1988. The Secretary of 
Defense failed to comply completely with 
this requirement. He provided a report that 
only apportioned the one percent reduction 
for fiscal year 1987. 

In his report, the Secretary of Defense in- 
dicated that he intended to delay addressing 
the fiscal year 1988 allocation until he had 
an opportunity to review & comprehensive 
study on officer requirements that was due 
to him by the end of June 1987. The study 
was completed in April 1987 and was shared 
with the Committees on Armed Services. 
The Secretary of Defense chose to continue 
to defer compliance with the statutory re- 
quirement to make a reduction allocation 
for fiscal year 1988. 

At the request of the Chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office examined the April 
1987 Department of Defense officer require- 
ments study that was to justify officer 
growth. The General Accounting Office 
concluded in a report entitled "Military Of- 
ficers: DOD's Implementation of Congres- 
sionally Mandated Reductions” issued in 
October 1987 that “Although the study pre- 
sents data on increases in the number of of- 
ficers between fiscal years 1980 and 1986 by 
combat- and non-combat-related categories, 
it does not sufficiently explain the reasons 
for this growth.” 
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The conferees note that the fact that the 
Department of Defense did not adequately 
explain the growth does not, in and of itself, 
mean that the growth was not justified. The 
conferees expect that a comprehensive offi- 
cer requirements study will shed light on 
whether the growth in the active duty offi- 
cer corps since 1980 can be justified on the 
basis of force structure, organizational and 
doctrinal changes, correcting for wartime 
shortfalls, emerging technologies and other 
DOD criteria cited in the October 1987 
GAO report. 

It is obvious to the conferees that al- 
though the Department of Defense has 
been aware of the concerns of the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services on this issue since as 
early as July 1986, it has failed to make its 
case to date. 

The conference agreement is structured to 
give the Department of Defense another 
chance to justify the growth and, at the 
same time, provide flexibility to the military 
services in implementing the reductions. 
The conferees will continue to review this 
matter with the Department of Defense 
during fiscal year 1988, and will sustain, 
modify, or repeal the remaining reduction 
depending on how well the department 
makes its case. 

In executing the fiscal year 1988 cut, the 
conferees expect the Secretary of Defense 
to exempt medical personnel. Because cur- 
rent shortages of doctors and nurses repre- 
sent “war stopping” shortfalls, the confer- 
ees believe that medical specialties must be 
sheltered. In addition, the conferees expect 
the Secretary of Defense to ensure that the 
reductions are not concentrated solely on 
new accessions and junior officers. In devel- 
oping a plan to accomplish the cuts, the 
Secretary should recommend temporary 
changes to defense personnel management 
statutes that will permit the removal of 
senior officers in the grades of 0-4, 0-5, and 
0-6 and should execute the reduction in a 
way that will provide the minimum level of 
disruption to the long-term force profile. 
Savings resulting from annualization of re- 

ductions 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
403) that would achieve savings resulting 
from the annualization of the reductions 
during fiscal year 1987 in the active duty of- 
ficer corps. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. The Senate recedes. 

Part B—RESERVE FORCES 
RESERVE FORCES STRENGTH 
Selected Reserve strength (sec. 411) 

End strengths for reserve forces for fiscal 
year 1988 in the Senate amendment (sec. 
421) and the House bill (sec. 411) differed by 
a total of 7,275. The following table illus- 
trates the differences and the conference re- 


sults: 
Adminis- 

National Guard ........... 458,800 457,270 454200 457270 
— ШИШ — 330400 327,645 322,100 324,300 
Naval Reserve . 157400 155404 151,500 152600 

. 43/00 42,800 43,600 43,600 

. 116,700 113,429 115,900 115,900 

8:0 79,560 82400 82,400 

. 13500 14,000 13,500 14,000 
WAKLLI, u .. 1203800 1,175,925 1,183,200 1,190,070 


The Senate amendment also contained a 
provision (sec. 421(b)) that would permit the 
Secretary of Defense to vary & reserve com- 
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ponent's end strength by not more than two 
percent. 

The House bill contained а similar provi- 
sion (sec. 411(b)) that would permit the Sec- 
retary of Defense to vary a reserve compo- 
nent's end strength by not more than five 
percent. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would limit the waiver authority to not 
more than four percent. 

Finally, section 421 of the Senate amend- 
ment would authorize Selected Reserve end 
strengths for fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill contaíned no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
authorizing fiscal year 1989 selected Re- 
serve end strengths at fiscal year 1988 
levels. The conferees emphasize that this 
action is taken without prejudice and that 
fiscal year 1989 end strength levels will be 
reviewed once again next year. 

The following table summarizes the con- 
ference agreement: 


Confer- 


457,270 
324,300 
152,600 

43,600 
115,900 

82,400 
14,00 
1,190,070 


Full-time support (sec. 412) 
The Senate amendment (sec. 422) and the 


1988. The following table illustrates the dif- 
ferences and the conference results: 


Adminis- Confer. 

- ме Senate eme 
26389 25,725 25,930 25,725 
14250 13,329 — 12867 13,325 
22,505 21,476 21,991 21,991 
2,015 1,745 1,945 1945 
7,906 7,631 7,836 7,836 

669 665 669 

73,734 70.571 70,698 — 71495 


The House bill also contained a provision 
(sec. 412(b) that would permit the Secre- 
tary of Defense to vary a reserve compo- 
nent's full-time manning end strength by 
not more than five percent. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 

Finally, section 422 of the Senate amend- 
ment would authorize end strengths for re- 
serves on active duty in support of reserve 
components in fiscal year 1989. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
authorizing fiscal year 1989 full-time man- 
ning at fiscal year 1988 levels. The conferees 
emphasize that this action is taken without 
prejudice and that fiscal year 1989 end 
strength levels will be reviewed once again 
next year. 

The following table summarizes the con- 
ference agreement: 
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LEGISLATIVE PROVISION ADOPTED 


Increase ín number of members in certain 
grades authorized to be on active duty in 
support of the reserves (sec. 413) 


The Senate amendment contained а provi- 
sion (sec. 423) that would permit an increase 
in the number of members in certain grades 
authorized to be on active duty in support 
of the reserves duríng fiscal years 1988 and 
1989. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (sec. 413), addressing fiscal year 1988 
only. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


Part C—MILitTary TRAINING STUDENT LOADS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Authorization of training student loads (sec. 
421) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 431) authorizing average military 
training student loads for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
28 (sec. 421), addressing fiscal year 1988 
only. 

The House recedes. 


AUTHORIZATION LIMIT 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISION ADOPTED 


Limitation on the amount appropriated for 
military personnel (sec. 431) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
507) that would prohibit the expenditure or 
transfer of Department of Defense funds 
for the purpose of funding social security 
free wage credits during fiscal years 1988 
and 1989. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
striking the provision and providing that 
not more than $77,491 million may be spent 
for military personnel during fiscal year 
1988. 

Section 431 would provide a ceiling of 
$77,109 million for military personnel 
during fiscal year 1988 at the contingent 
level. 


TITLE V—MILITARY PERSONNEL 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Extension of authority to make termporary 
promotions of certain Navy lieutenants 
until September 30, 1989. 


The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (sec. 501). 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
concerning the provision’s effective date. 


Extension of certain reserve officer manage- 
ment programs (sec. 502) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 502) that would extend until Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, several authorities concern- 
ing the management of reserve officer per- 
sonnel. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (sec. 502). 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
concerning the provision’s effective date. 
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Extension of single parent enlistment au- 
thority in the reserve components (sec. 
503) 

The Senate amendment included a provi- 
sion (sec. 503) that would extend until Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, the authority for certain 
single parents leaving active duty to join the 
reserve components. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (sec. 503) that would extend this au- 
thority until September 30, 1990. 

The House recedes. 

Authority to award degree of master of laws 
in military law (sec. 504) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
504) that would allow the Commandant of 
the Judge Advocate Generals’ School of the 
Army to confer the degree of master of laws 
(LLM) in military law upon graduates when 
recommended by law school faculty. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Withholding of state and local income tazes 
for National Guard and reserve drill pay 
(sec. 505) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
505) that would authorize the voluntary 
withholding of state and local taxes for Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve drill pay. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

One-year delay in minimum percentage of 
Air Force enlistees required to be women 
(sec. 506) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
506) that would delay until September 30, 
1989, the 22 percent female accession goal 
for the Air Force. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Study of wartime mobilization requirements 
of the Coast Guard (sec. 507) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
508) that would require the Secretary of 
Transportation to submit to Congress a plan 
describing how the Coast Guard would meet 
95 percent of its wartime mobilization re- 
quirements by 1998. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Wearing of religious apparel by members of 
би armed forces while in uniform (sec. 
508) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
509) that would permit members of the 
armed forces to wear religious apparel if it 
is “neat and conservative” and does not 
interfere with the performance of the mem- 
bers’ duties. 

The Senate amendment contained an 
identical provision. 

The conferees are concerned about re- 
ports that the implementing regulations 
may be written so narrowly as to exclude 
virtually all religious apparel. The law does 
not list eligible items of apparel, but the 
conferees note that the Army in the past 
has permitted the wearing of Sikh turbans 
and that the Senate and House floor de- 
bates cited various examples of the wearing 
of Jewish yarmulkes by members of the 
armed forces. The statute leaves the service 
Secretaries with discretion as to specific 
items of religious apparel, but the conferees 
emphasize that a regulation that would ex- 
clude virtually all religious apparel would be 
contrary to precedent and the purposes of 
this statute. 
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The conferees note that in drafting this 
section, the Congress has been extremely 
sensitive to the needs of the armed forces 
for uniformity, safety, good order, and disci- 
pline, and has carefully balanced those 
needs in light of the right of service mem- 
bers to freedom of religion, as well as the 
need to avoid governmental establishment 
of religion. 

The conferees note that concern has been 
expressed that the “neat and conservative” 
standard may require commanders to make 
difficult determinations but agree that this 
issue can be largely alleviated by addressing 
in regulations those items of religious ap- 
parel that are likely to be at issue. Although 
the statute vests discretion in the service 
Secretaries to determine what is “neat and 
conservative," the conferees expect the De- 
partment of Defense to issue directives to 
ensure that the term “пеа and conserva- 
tive" is applied in a fair and reasonable 
manner that effectuates the purposes of the 
statute. 

The provision also permits the Secretary 
concerned to prohibit the wearing of an 
item of religious apparel when “it would 
interfere with the performance of the mem- 
bers’ military duties." The conferees note 
that the “nonuniform” aspect of religious 
apparel should not be used as the sole basis 
for involving the interference with duties 
provision, except in unique circumstances, 
such as to those involving ceremonial units, 
and, even then, only when actually perform- 
ing ceremonial functions. 

With respect to determinations concern- 
ing interference with military duties, the 
conferees expect that the procedures for 
making and reviewing such determinations 
will be specified by a Department of De- 
fense Directive and service implementing 
regulations. Such regulations shall provide 
guidance as to the type of safety and other 
concerns that may be used in making such a 
determination. The conferees note that the 
determination as to whether the wearing of 
а particular item would interfere with mili- 
tary duties must be made, at the outset, by 
the member’s immediate chain of command 
and that the individual is obligated to obey 
an order to refrain from wearing that item 
until review of the matter has been complet- 
ed. To ensure that the issue in individual 
cases is resolved promptly, the conferees 
direct that implementing regulations pro- 
vide that final review take place within 30 
days for cases arising within the United 
States, and within 60 days for all other 
cases, with strict limitations on exceptions 
for exigent circumstances. 

The new statute will apply only to the ap- 
parel “the wearing of which is part of the 
observance of the religious faith practiced 
by the member.” The conferees recognize 
that this may require some difficult judg- 
ments but that authoritative guidance as to 
many items of apparel can be provided by 
regulation. The conferees expect that the 
regulations will provide a means for prompt 
and authoritative resolution of any novel 
issues to ensure that this protection is pro- 
vided only to bona fide claims that the 
wearing of an item is part of the observance 
of the religious faith practiced by the 
member. 

Military education program for Army Na- 
nomal Guard civilian technicians (sec. 
50. 


The House bill included a provision (sec. 
510) that would prohibit the denial of pro- 
motion of Army National Guard civilian 
technicians who are unable to complete 
training requirements because of a lack of 
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training spaces. The provisions also would 
require the General Accounting Office to 
submit a report on the Military Education 
Program describing its cost effectiveness, its 
impact on readiness, and its effect on civil- 
ian technicians’ benefits. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would clarify that otherwise fully 
qualified civilian technicians for whom 
there are no training spaces may not be 
denied promotion solely because they did 
not complete required 


ROTC financial assistance program (sec. 
510) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 432) that would abolish individual 
service ceilings for Reserve Officer Training 
Corps (ROTC) scholarships, establish a De- 
partment of Defense ceiling of 29,500, and 
require the Secretary of Defense to allocate 
the number of ROTC scholarships among 
the services. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (sec. 511). 

The House recedes. 


Authority to transfer between services au- 
thorizations for appointments in grades 
above major general and rear admiral 
(sec. 511) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 504) that would allow the Presi- 
dent to realign temporarily the number of 
three- and four-star general and flag offi- 
cers in the various services. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with technical and 
clarifying amendments. 


Retired grade of certain reserve enlisted 
members (sec. 512) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 646) that would permit enlisted 
members of the Army and Air Force reserve 
components who were serving on full-time 
active duty at the time of retirement to be 
advanced on the retired list to the highest 
grade held satisfactorily when their active 
service combined with their service on the 
retired list totals thirty years. 


The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with amendments 
making technical corrections and authoriz- 
ing similar provisions for Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel. 


Testing program for drug, chemical, and al- 
cohol use and dependency prior to entry 
into the armed forces (sec. 513) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 834) that would require testing for 
drug, chemical, and alcohol use and depend- 
ency as a part of the pre-induction physical 
for accessions into the active and reserve 
components of the armed forces, including 
those in the delayed entry program (DEP). 


The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with a technical 
amendment., 


The conferees expect that the Secretary 
of Defense will promulgate regulations to 
ensure practical, reliable and available 
methods of testing are utilized in the imple- 
mentation of this section. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROVISION NOT ADOPTED 

Elimination of one of the statutory posi- 
tions of Assistant Judge Advocate Gener- 
al in the Navy 


The Senate bill contained а provision (sec. 
810) that would repeal the position of As- 
sistant Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, one of two statutory positions author- 
ized in section 5149(b), Title 10, U.S.C. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. The Senate took its 
action because the nominal incumbent to 
the position was assigned to primary duties 
outside of the Navy. The Secretary of the 
Navy has since taken action to return the 
nominal incumbent to primary duty in the 
Navy in a position consistent with the 
intent of section 5149(b), Title 10, U.S.C. In 
reporting his action to the Congress, the 
Secretary of the Navy indicated his concur- 
rence that the existing statute requires the 
assignment of the Assistant Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy to duties within the 
Department of the Navy. The conferees 
stress the necessity for the Navy to comply 
with the intent of this section of statute or 
to again face repeal of this position. 

TITLE VI—COMPENSATION AND 
OTHER PERSONNEL BENEFITS 
PART А--РАҮ AND ALLOWANCES 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Military pay raise for fiscal year 1988 (sec. 
601) 


The Senate amendment included a provi- 
sion (sec. 601) that would provide a four per- 
cent increase in basic pay, basic allowance 
for quarters, and basic allowance for subsist- 
ence effective January 1, 1988, for members 
of the uniformed services. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
601) that would provide a three percent in- 
crease in basic pay, basic allowance for quar- 
ters, and basic allowance for subsistence ef- 
fective the same date. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
providing: (1) a three percent increase in 
basic pay; (2) a three percent increase in 
basic allowance for subsistence; and (3) a six 
percent increase in basic allowance for quar- 
ters. All of these increases are effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1988. 

The conferees note that, in 1985, basic al- 
lowance for quarters (BAQ) rates are re- 
structured so that they would cover 65 per- 
cent of national median housing costs in 
each pay grade. Since the 1985 restructur- 
ing, BAQ has lagged behind housing cost 
growth, causing BAQ to fall below the 65 
percent standard. The conferees intend the 
six percent increase in BAQ to be a step 
toward restoring BAQ to the 65 percent 
standard. 

The contingent authorization provides a 
three percent increase in basic pay, basic al- 
lowance for subsistence, and basic allowance 
for quarters effective January 1, 1988. 

GAO report on fairness of military housing 
allowances (sec. 602) 

The Senate amendment included a provi- 
sion (sec. 602) that would allow service 
members in the grade of E-4 and above who 
are married to other members to receive 
basic allowance for quarters when they are 
both assigned to sea duty. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate amendment also contained a 
provision (sec, 603) that would allow service 
members in the grade of E-7 and above who 
are considered “with dependents” soley by 
reason of paying child support, who are as- 
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signed adequate government quarters, and 
who maintain private quarters on shore 
while assigned to sea duty to receive a vari- 
able housing allowance. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would strike the provisions and replace 
them with a single provision that would 
direct the General Accounting Office to 
review and report on the military housing 
allowance system as it pertains to dual serv- 
ice couples and divorced service members 
and to make recommendations for appropri- 
ate changes to ensure that dual service cou- 
ples and divorced service members are com- 
pensated fairly vis-a-vis service members 
married to civilians and single service mem- 
bers, respectively. This report is to include a 
review of all previous Department of De- 
fense and military service studies on this 
subject, as well as previous legislative action 
in this area. 

Part B—TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Allowance for civilian clothing (sec. 611) 


The Senate amendent contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 605) that would authorize the pay- 
ment of a civilian clothing allowance to 
members of the armed forces who are re- 
quired to wear such clothing in the perform- 
ance of duties in high risk, overseas assign- 
ment. 
ад” House bill contained по similar provi- 

on. 

The House recedes. 

Reimbursement for actual lodging expenses 
plus per diem for members entitled to 
travel allowances (sec. 612) 

The Senate amendment included a provi- 
sion (sec. 606) that would repeal the require- 
ment for a cost-savings certification before a 
lodgings plus per diem system could be im- 
plemented for military personnel on tempo- 
rary duty assignment. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion (sec, 612). 

The House recedes. 

Authority to pay dislocation allowance in 
advance (sec. 613) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 621) that would authorize the pay- 
ment of the dislocation allowance in ad- 
vance. 

aun House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Transportation allowance to encourage vol- 
untary extensions of tours of duty in for- 
eign countries (sec. 614) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 611) that would authorize a trans- 
portation allowance for a member and his 
dependents when the member voluntarily 
agrees to extend his overseas tour for a 
period of at least one half of the overseas 
[оп prescribed for his permanent duty sta- 
tion. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (вес. 622). 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
authorizing the transportation allowance 
until September 30, 1989, requiring the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to review and report 
on the cost effectiveness of the program fol- 
lowing the first year of implementation, and 
clarifying the type of leave for which a cer- 
tain transportation allowance is granted. 
Transportation of family members of seri- 

ously ill or injured member (sec. 615) 

The Senate amendment included a provi- 

sion (sec, 623) that would authorize round- 
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trip transportation for not more than two 
family members of a seriously ill or injured 
service member if the family’s presence is 
deemed necessary for the member's health 
and welfare. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Transport of leased vehicles during a perma- 
nent change of station (sec. 616) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 624) that would permit the leased 
vehicle of a servicemember to be transport- 
ed at government expense in connection 
with а permanent change of station. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


Reimbursement for travel with Members of 
Congress (sec. 617) 


Section 837 of the Senate amendment con- 
tained а provision that would permit em- 
ployees of the Departments of Defense and 
Transportation, to include military mem- 
bers, to be reimbursed for their official 


travel expenses while accompanying Mem- 


bers and employees of the Congress at the 
same rate as approved for official congres- 
sional travel. This amendment would pro- 
vide а equitable reimbursement rate and 
standardize the departments' accounting 
procedures for the employees who are di- 
rected to accompany Members and employ- 
ees of the Congress while on official busi- 
ness. 
Жыш House bill contained no similar provi- 

on. 

The House recedes with а technical 
amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISION NOT ADOPTED 


Household goods weight allowances for 
senior enlisted personnel 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 604) that would revise the house- 
hold goods weight allowances for senior en- 
listed personnel. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

The conferees emphasize that adjust- 
ments in household goods weight allowances 
can be justified for most pay grades, not 
just senior enlisted personnel. In addition, 
the conferees note that a recent report by 
the Department of Defense expressed sup- 
port for creating with and without depend- 
ent allowances. The conferees intend to 
take a comprehensive look at the household 
goods weight allowance levels next year 
with the hope of providing relief to all 
grade levels and creating a system for those 
with and without dependents. As part of 
this review, the conferees direct the Depart- 
ment of Defense to submit a comparison of 
civil service and military moving benefits to 
the Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives no 
later than February 1, 1988. 


Part C—BONUSES AND SPECIAL AND INCENTIVE 
Pays 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 

Restructuring of career sea pay (sec. 621) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 633) that would restructure career 
sea pay to provide increased compensation 
to those on their second sea tour and less to 
those on their first sea tour and to correct 
an inequity associated with members as- 
signed to ships whose primary mission is ac- 
complished in port. 
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The House bill included a similar provi- 
sion (sec, 621). 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would make technical changes and es- 
tablish a fixed effective date. 


Special pay for aviation career officers (sec. 
622) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (вес. 631) that would extend until Sep- 
tember 30, 1989, the authority to pay Avia- 
tion Officer Continuation Pay. In addition, 
the provision would increase the pay multi- 
ple for a six year contract from $6000 to 
$8000, require that bonus recipients serve in 
a critically short specialty, and eliminate 
the requirement that bonus recipients re- 
ceive aviation career incentive pay at lower 
rates. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
622) that would extend the current program 
until September 30, 1989. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would eliminate the increased pay mul- 
tiple for the six year contract. 


Expansion of coverage and increase in sub- 
marine duty incentive pay (sec. 623) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 632) that would increase the value 
of submarine duty pay by 35 percent. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion, 

The House recedes with a_ technical 
amendment. This section is deleted in the 
contingent authorization. 


Diving pay for members of Reserve compo- 
nents (sec. 624) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 634) that would permit reserve 
members who perform diving duties to re- 
ceive diving duty pay when they meet the 
requirements established for that pay that 
apply to active duty personnel. 

The House will contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Selective reenlistment bonuses (sec. 625) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 635) that would authorize Selec- 
tive Reenlistment Bonuses to be paid in 
either lump sum or installment fashion. 
The provision would stipulate that if the 
bonus is to be paid in installments, the ini- 
tial payment would be 50 percent of the 
total bonus. 

The House bill included a provision (sec. 
634(a)) that would cap the Selective Reen- 
listment Bonus initial lump sum payment at 
50 percent of the total bonus. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would require that the initial payment 
be not less than 50 percent if the bonus is 
paid in installments. 


Extension of enlistment and reenlistment 
bonus authorities (sec. 626) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 636) that would extend reserve en- 
listment and reenlistment bonus authorities 
until September 30, 1989. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
623) that would extend active duty enlist- 
ment and reenlistment bonus authorities 
until September 30, 1992, and reserve enlist- 
ment and reenlistment bonus authorities 
until September 30, 1990. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
concerning the provision’s coverage with re- 
spect to active duty personnel and the effec- 
tive date of the provision. 
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Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Authority for certain remarried Survivor 
Benefits Plan participants to withdraw 
from the plan (sec. 631) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 643) that would allow military re- 
tirees who are participants in the Survivor 
Benefit Plan and who remarried during the 
period November 8, 1984, through March 1, 
1985, to withdraw from the plan with spous- 
al consent. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
631) that would allow military retirees who 
аге participating in the Survivor Benefit 
Plan and who were remarried before March 
1, 1986, to withdraw from the plan with 
spousal consent. 

The Senate recedes. 


Law applicable to occupancy by Coast 
Guard personnel of substandard family 
housing units (sec. 632) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
632) that would eliminate the requirement 
that Coast Guard members forfeit more 
than 75 percent of their basic allowance for 
quarters when occupying substandard gov- 
ernment housing. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Collection of amounts owed to service relief 
societies from final pay of members (sec. 
633) 


The House bill contained а provision (sec. 
633) that would autho: the Secretary 
concerned to deduct from a member's final 
pay any amount owed to a service relief or- 
ganization. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
including the Coast Guard Mutual Assist- 
ance and providing that a deduction may be 
made only after the Secretary concerned 
makes an administrative determination of 
the indebtedness in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed pursuant to section 1007(c) 
of title 10, United States Code. Such regula- 
tions should provide for written notification 
of the indebtedness, an opportunity for in- 
spection of records and for review of the de- 
cision related to the debt. 


Limitation on reserve unit and. individual 
training funding for fiscal year 1988 
(sec. 634) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
634(b) that would limit the amount spent 
for reserve unit and individual training to 
$4,644,582,000 during fiscal year 1988. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
limiting the amount appropriated for re- 
serve unit and individual training at this 
level during fiscal year 1988. 

Expansion of military spouse employment 
preference (sec. 635) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 641) that would extend the mili- 
tary spouse employment preference from 
grades GS-1 through GS-15. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
extending the preferences to all grades 
above GS-1. 

Technical correction to the Survivor Benefit 
Pian (sec. 636) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 644) that would make a technical 
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correction to title 10, U.S. Code, pertaining 
to the age at which a widow may remarry 
without losing her entitlement to survivor 
beneifts. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Sense of the Senate regarding the spouses of 
military personnel (sec. 637) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 836) that would express the Sense 
of the Senate that the spouses of military 
personnel are to be thanked and congratu- 
lated for their unswerving support and work 
on behalf of military personnel, their fami- 
lies and the military community. Section 
836 would also express the Sense of the 
Senate that a military spouse's decision to 
work or to participate in volunteer activities 
should be personal and with no official con- 
sequence to the armed forces. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
striking the provision and requiring the Sec- 
retary of Defense to issue regulations estab- 
lishing a policy that the decision of spouses 
of military personnel to work or to volun- 
teer should not be influenced by the prefer- 
ences and requirements of the armed forces 
and that neither such a decision nor the 
marital status of the military member 
should impact the promotion and assign- 
ment opportunities of the member. 


Reimbursement for adoption expenses (sec. 
638) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 644) that would authorize reim- 
bursement for certain adoption expenses. 
Specifically the provision would authorize 
reimbursement of up to $2,000 for the adop- 
tion of one child and up to $5,000 for the 
adoption of more than one child during a 
calendar year. Additionally, the provision 
would exclude reimbursement for expenses 
in adopting а child who was born as a result 
of artificial insemination, embryo transplan- 
tation, in vitro fertilization or surrogate par- 
enthood. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
striking the restrictions contained in the 
Senate amendment concerning artificial in- 
semination, embryo transplantation, in vitro 
fertilization and surrogate parenthood and 
authorizing the Secretary of Defense to con- 
duct a two-year pilot program of adoption 
reimbursement at the same dollar levels de- 
scribed above in order to test the impact of 
the benefit on morale, recruitment and re- 
tention. 

The conferees intend that the Secretary 
have full discretionary authority in imple- 
menting the test within the parameters the 
Secretary deems appropriate and issue regu- 
lations to ensure that adoption reimburse- 
ment is not used for fraudulent purposes, 
such as solely for acquiring citizenship or 
obtaining reimbursement greater than the 
actual costs involved with the adoption. 

The conferees direct the General Account- 
ing Office to conduct a study of adoption re- 
imbursement in the private sector, including 
the types and levels of expenses usually cov- 
ered and the prevalence of such programs. 
In addition, the conferees direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit a report and eval- 
uation of the two-year test program. Both 
reports should be submitted to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives no later than 
90 days after the test has been concluded. 
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The Department of Defense report should 
include a description of: the population cov- 
ered by the test; the types of expenses reim- 
bursed under the test; the effects on the De- 
partment of Defense of reimbursement for 
adoption expenses (i.e. impact on morale, re- 
cruitment, retention, and cost); obstacles to 
adopting a child that members of the armed 
forces may face and possible solutions to 
these obstacles; and recommendation on 
whether authorizing adoption reimburse- 
ment on a permanent basis is appropriate 
from the standpoint of equity, cost and 
meeting the recruiting and retention needs 
of the armed forces. 
Finally, the conferees direct the Secretary 
of Defense to establish procedures to ensure 
that, to the maximum extent practicable 
within operational and other military re- 
quirements, a permanent change of station 
move for a military member who is in the 
process of adopting a child under 18 years of 
age occurs at a time which allows for com- 
pletion of the adoption proceedings. 
The conferees emphasize that, at present, 
insufficient data are available to determine 
whether adoption reimbursement is an ap- 
propriate permanent benefit for members of 
the armed forces. The pilot program should 
not, therefore, be viewed as an entitlement 
program. Rather, it is a concept that needs 
to be tested, evaluated and compared to pri- 
vate sector practice before a final determi- 
nation on its feasibility and appropriateness 
is made. The conferees intend to revisit this 
issue carefully when the reports required 
under this section become available and will 
address the question of whether to author- 
ize a permanent entitlement only at that 
time. 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 

Definition of dependent for purposes of al- 
lowances under title 37, United States 
Code 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 642) that would allow the Secre- 
tary concerned to expand the definition of 
dependent to accommodate a wider range of 
situations. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion, 

The Senate recedes. 


TITLE VII—HEALTH CARE PROVISIONS 
Part A—MEDICAL READINESS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Revision of reserve forces health professions 

financial assistance program (sec. 711) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
711) that would expand and restructure the 
stipend program for health professionals 
completing advanced training in critical 
wartime specialities authorized by section 
672 of the fiscal year 1986 Defense Authori- 
zation Act (Public Law 99-145). The House 
provision would (1) create a second option 
providing one-half the current stipend for 
physicians and graduate nurses in speciality 
training in exchange for a commitment to 
serve in the Individual Ready Reserve; (2) 
provide a $100 per month stipend to stu- 
dents enrolled in the third and fourth years 
of a baccalaureate nursing program in ex- 
change for a commitment to serve in the 
Ready Reserve; (3) establish minimum 
annual training requirements for both the 
Selected Reserve and Individual Ready Re- 
serve (IRR) for this program and require an 
initial 30 days of active duty for training for 
those fulfilling their service commitment in 
the IRR; and (4) repeal section 672 of Public 
Law 99-145. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 701). 
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The Senate recedes with a technical 
amendment, 

Armed Forces Health Professions Scholar- 
ship Program (sec. 712) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
712) that: (1) would permit the Secretary of 
Defense to require that a recipient of an 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholar- 
ship agree to accept a residency in a critical- 
ly needed wartime skill; and (2) would ear- 
mark 2,500 of these scholarships for individ- 
uals in the last two years of medical school 
who agree to accept a residency in a desig- 
nated wartime skill. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
delaying the effective date until October 1, 
1988. The conferees stress that directing a 
portion of the Department’s valuable medi- 
cal education resources toward reducing 
medical readiness shortages is the kind of 
strong action required to reduce the “war- 
stopping” shortfalls in wartime medical per- 
sonnel. The conferees invite the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Health Affairs and 
the Surgeons General of the military serv- 
ices to submit with the next budget submis- 
sion as proposal, if appropriate, to enhance 
the provisions’s ability to further this goal. 
Education loan repayment program for 

health professionals who serve in the se- 
lected reserve (sec. 713) 


The Senate bill contained a provision (sec. 
702) extending the authority for the loan 
repayment program for certain health pro- 
fessionals who serve in the Selected Reserve 
until October 1, 1989. 

The House amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 713) extending this loan 
repayment authority until October 1, 1990. 
The House provision would also correct a 
technical deficiency іп the law by permit- 
ting nursing loans provided under Section B 
of title VII of the Public Health Service Act 
to be repaid under this authority. 

The Senate recedes. 

Constructive service credit for officers ap- 
pointed with health professions experi- 
ence (sec. 714) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
714) that would authorize the Service Secre- 
tary to grant service credit in a health pro- 
fession other than medicine or dentistry if 
the professional experience of the individ- 
ual would be directly used by the armed 
force concerned. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. The conferees em- 
phasize that expansion of the constructive 
service credit is authority is designed pri- 
marily to reduce the war-stopping” 39,000 
shortfall of skilled nurses in the military 
and that further expansion of the authority 
is not contemplated. 

Standby capability for selective service reg- 
istration of health care personnel (sec. 
715) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 703) that would authorize the Se- 
lective Service System to develop and imple- 
ment a system for the rapid post-mobiliza- 
tion registration of health care profession- 
als. 

The House bill contained a similar provi- 
sion (sec. 715). 

The Senate recedes, 

Limited ceiling removal on special pay for 
medical officers (sec. 716) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
716) that: (1) would remove the $8,000 ceil- 
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ing on individual payments of special pay 
for medical officers; and (2) eliminate the 
requirement that the amount paid for in- 
centive special pay not exceed six percent of 
the total amount paid for special pay for 
medical officers. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
providing that payments of special pay in 
excess of $8,000 may be paid only to physi- 
cians qualified and serving in a health pro- 
fession designated by the Secretary con- 
cerned as a critically needed wartime skill. 


Authority to retain in active status until age 
67 reserve officers in medical specialties 
(sec. 717) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 704(a)-(c)) that would extend the 
retirement age for medical personnel in the 
Reserve components to 67 years. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Age for initial appointment of reserve offi- 
cers in critical medical specialties (sec. 
718) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 704(d)) that would extend the ini- 
tial appointment age for reserve medical 
personnel serving in health professions des- 
ignated as critically needed in wartime to 48 
years. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Age for mandatory retirement of medical of- 
ficers (sec. 719) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
717) that would extend the mandatory re- 
tirement age of active duty medical officers 
from age 62 to age 67. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
permitting the Service Secretary to waive 
the current mandatory retirement age to 
age 67 in the case of medical, dental, or 
nursing personnel actively engaged in deliv- 
ering patient care. 


Part B—PEACETIME HEALTH CARE 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Catastrophic loss protection under CHAM- 
PUS (sec. 721) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 721) that would place an annual 
limit on deductibles and copayments under 
the CHAMPUS program of $1,000 per active 
duty family. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
121) that would effect the same catastroph- 
ic loss protection for active duty families as 
well as а $3,000 annual limit on deductíbles 
and copayments per retiree family. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
establishing а $10,000 CHAMPUS cata- 
strophic cap for retiree families, due to 
budget contraints. The conferees hope to 
address this level of catastrophic loss pro- 
tection again in the future. 


Allocation to health professions of specified 
portion of any officer accessions and 
growth in end strengths (sec. 723) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
123) that would require that 15 percent of 
the Navy's end strength growth and 25 per- 
cent of its officer accessions in fiscal years 
1988 and 1989 be in medical personnel. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
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The Senate recedes with an amendment 
delaying the requirements described above 
until fiscal year 1989. 

Revised deadlines for the use of diagnosis re- 
lated groups (sec. 724) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 723) that would extend the imple- 
mentation date for use of diagnosis related 
groups (DRGs) as the primary budgetary 
tool for allocation of resources to military 
treatment facilities for inpatient care from 
October 1, 1987, to a date as soon thereafter 
as feasible. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
changing the implementation date to no 
later than October 1, 1988. 

Federal preemption regarding contracts for 
medical and dental care (sec. 725) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 724) that would clarify that Feder- 
al rules relating to the CHAMPUS program 
supersede and preempt state or local laws 
and regulations. 

е House bill contained no similar provi- 
on. 

The House recedes with a technical 
amendment. 

CHAMPUS coverage of sudden infant death 
syndrome treatment (sec. 726) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 727) that would authorize for all 
CHAMPUS beneficiaries coverage of elec- 
tronic cardio-respiratory home monitoring 
equipment, commonly called apnea moni- 
tors, for certain high risk infants, including 
subsequent siblings of victims of sudden 
infant death syndrome (SIDS). 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with a technical 
amendment. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Eligibility of certain institutions that pro- 
vide treatment for heart and lung condi- 
tions to receive reimbursement under 
CHAMPUS 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
735) that would provide that a hospital that 
obtains six percent or more of its operating 
funds from charitable contributions and 
limits the care it provides to the treatment 
of heart and lung conditions may not be 
denied CHAMPUS reimbursement because 
that hospital does not impose a legal obliga- 
tion on patients to pay for services. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


Authority to provide dental prostheses to de- 
pendents 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 725) that would authorize a pro- 
gram to provide dental prostheses for de- 
pendents of members while receiving dental 
care in military treatment facilities. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 

Part C—HEALTH CARE MANAGEMENT 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Demonstration on management of health 
care in catchment areas and other dem- 

onstration projects (sec. 731) 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 732) that would direct the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to conduct demonstra- 
tion projects in two military treatment facil- 
ity catchment areas for a minimum of two 
years and would require that these projects 
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be evaluated as an alternative to the current 
Civilian Health and Medical Program of the 
Uniformed Services (CHAMPUS) and to the 
Department of  Defenses CHAMPUS 
Reform Initiative. 

The House amendment also contained а 
provision (sec. 733(e)) that would direct the 
Secretary of Defense to conduct additional 
demonstration projects and to evaluate 
them as alternative methods to providing 
health care under CHAMPUS and the 
CHAMPUS Reform Initiative. 

The Senate bill contained a provision (sec. 
726(b)) that would prohibit the Secretary of 
Defense and the Service Secretaries from 
conducting any demonstration project in ad- 
dition to the CHAMPUS Reform Initiative 
unless the project (1) applies to each mili- 
tary department, and (2) is designed to 
ensure that the results will be representa- 
tive of the results of a nationwide demon- 
stration project. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
requiring that the Secretary of Defense con- 
duct catchment areas demonstration 
projects with each service conducting at 
least one such project and that the projects 
selected be appropriate for subsequent na- 
tionwide implementation. 

In addition, the Secretary of Defense 
would conduct the additional demonstration 
projects described in section 733(f) of the 
House bill and would be required to provide 
reports on each of the demonstration 
projects comparing and evaluating the costs 
and benefits of incorporating the health 
care management techniques demonstrated 
into the military health care system. 


Additional requirements for CHAMPUS 
reform initiative (sec. 732) 


The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 733) that would prescribe addition- 
al requirements for the Department of De- 
fense's proposed CHAMPUS Reform Initia- 
tive. Specifically, the provision would: 

(1) Direct that the health care enrollment 
system prescribed in section 701(d)(1)(a) (i) 
and (ii) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act, 1987 (including military treatment 
facility enrollment) be included in the Re- 
quest for Proposals (RFP) issued for the 
second or any subsequent phase of the 
CHAMPUS Reform Initiative; 

(2) Direct that no contract award for the 
CHAMPUS Reform Initiative demonstra- 
tion project be made until 60 days have 
elapsed after the Secretary of Defense sub- 
mits to the Congress a report delineating 
the methodology to be utilized in evaluating 
the results of the demonstration project; 

(3) Direct that no Request for Proposals 
may be issued for the second or any subse- 
quent phase of the CHAMPUS Reform Ini- 
tiative demonstration project until (a) all 
principal features of the project have been 
in operation for a minimum of one year and 
(2) 60 days have elapsed after a report eval- 
uating the results of the first phase is pre- 
sented to the Congress; 

(4) Fence the dollars available for the 
CHAMPUS Reform Initiative contingent 
upon compliance with the three preceding 

ons; 

(5) Require that no contractor be awarded 
more than one contract in subregions I, 11, 
and III under the RFP; 

(6) Require several demonstration 
projects to be evaluated in conjunction with 
the CHAMPUS Reform Initiative; and 

(Т) Direct that any second or subsequent 
Request for Proposals require that the con- 
tractor offer the option to elect a 90-day 
conversion insurance policy for individuals 
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losing their coverage in the military health 
care system. 

The Senate bill contained a provision (sec. 
726) that would (1) require that contracts 
for the first phase of the CHAMPUS 
Reform Initiative be awarded by October 1, 
1987, or as soon thereafter as the Secretary 
of Defense determines feasible, (2) permit 
consolidation of the two subsequent imple- 
mentation phases of the CHAMPUS 
Reform Initiative after a 60 day Congres- 
sional notification and waiting period, and 
(3) require prior notification of any enroll- 
ment program included in the CHAMPUS 
Reform Initiative. 

The House recedes with amendments re- 
quiring an evaluation methodology, defining 
the requirements for proceeding to the 
second or any subsequent phase, requiring 
that no contractor be awarded more than 
one contract, and directing development of 
an insurance plan for individuals losing 
their coverage in the military health care 
system. 

With respect to an evaluation methodolo- 
gy, the managers believe that the “Plan for 
Evaluation of the CHAMPUS Reform Initi- 
ative,” dated July 1987, satisfies the require- 
ment and, if the Department of Defense de- 
termines that such methodology will be 
used, no further report would be required. 
However, should the methodology be re- 
vised, a subsequent report would be re- 
quired. 

Medical information systems acquisition 
amendments (sec. 733) 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 734) that would (1) preclude the 
Secretary of Defense from reducing the cur- 
rent number of vendors in the Composite 
Health Care System (CHCS) procurement 
without subjecting each proposed system, 
with its full complement of hardware and 
Level I and II software, to a nine-month 
operational test, (2) fence the dollars avail- 
able for CHCS contingent upon compliance 
with this direction, and (3) extend the test 
of the Veterans Administration’s Decentral- 
ized Hospital Computer System (DHCP) for 
one year. 

The Senate bill contained a provision (sec. 
731) that would repeal the requirements re- 
lating to the CHCS acquisition enacted last 
year by section 704 of the fiscal year 1987 
Na Authorization Act (Public Law 99- 
661). 

The House recedes with amendments per- 
mitting the Department of Defense to pro- 
ceed to Phase II of the acquisition process, 
operational test and evaluation (OT&E), 
but imposing reporting requirements by 
both the Department of Defense and the 
General Accounting Office prior to moving 
(1) from the current Phase I, the extended 
benchmark and operational tests, to Phase 
II, and (2) prior to moving from Phase II, 
OT&E, to deployment and full production. 

In addition, the test of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration’s DHCP would be extended to 
run concurrently with the OT&E phase uti- 
lizing the DHCP software available and de- 
livered in a form suitable for testing at the 
time that the Department of Defense ac- 
cepts and approves the Composite Health 
Care System software. 

GAO report on payment of certain medical 
expenses (sec. 734) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
736) that would direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to review and report on the practices 
under various insurance plans with respect 
to payments to hospitals for charges for 
medical services in cases where the hospital 
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does not impose a legal obligation оп ра- 
tients to pay for such services. 
The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
The Senate recedes. 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Implementation of military health care ac- 
count 

The House amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 731) that would direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense in each future budget sub- 
mission to request appropriations for the 
Military Health Care Account for the Civil- 
ian Health and Medical Program of the Uni- 
formed Services (CHAMPUS), as prescribed 
in section 701 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1987 (Public Law 99-661). 

The Senate bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees hope that the inclusion of 
CHAMPUS funds in each of the military 
services’ operation and maintenance ac- 
counts will introduce a greater degree of ac- 
countability on the part of military treat- 
ment facility commanders in the issuance of 
Non-Availability Statements and, thereby, 
result in improved coordination between the 
direct care system and CHAMPUS. The con- 
ferees believe that the costs of the CHAM- 
PUS program must also continue to be ac- 
counted for and monitored in an aggregated 
fashion, however, and direct that future 
budget submissions show CHAMPUS costs 
by service in the operation and maintenance 
overview of the budget. 

TITLE VIII—PROCUREMENT POLICY 
ACQUISITION PROCESS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Limitation of responsibilities assigned to 
the Director of Operational Test and 

Evaluation (sec. 801) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
842) that would preclude the Director of the 
Office of Operational Test and Evaluation 
from assuming responsibilities associated 
with developmental testing under the juris- 
diction of the Under Secretary of Defense 
(Acquisition). 

The Senate amendment contained an 
identical provision (sec. 803). 

The House recedes. The conferees agree 
that responsibilities for operational testing 
are separate and distinct from functions as- 
sociated with developmental testing. The 
conferees further agree that the Secretary 
of Defense should refrain from any realign- 
ment or new arrangement of test and eval- 
uation activities, and oversight responsibil- 
ities or functions as outlined in the report 
submitted by the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense on September 25, 1987, until the Con- 
gress is able to fully review the proposed re- 
alignment and hold appropriate hearings. 
The conferees noted in the conference 
report on the Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Year 1987 that developmental testing 
and initial operational testing are separate, 
yet complementary, elements in the acquisi- 
tion process. 

Live-fire testing (sec. 802) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec- 
tion 822) that would amend section 2366 of 
title 10, United States Code governing live- 
fire testing by the Department of Defense. 
The provision would require that covered 
programs not proceed beyond low rate ini- 
tial production until vulnerability testing is 
completed, require the Secretary of Defense 
to designate a civilian official in the Depart- 
ment of Defense responsible for vulnerabil- 
ity and lethality testing, and other actions. 
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The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 806) that would repeal section 
2366. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would require covered product im- 
provement programs not proceed beyond 
low rate initial production until survivabil- 
ity and lethality testing is completed, pro- 
vide for reports to Congress on such tests, 
clarify the definition of realistic survivabil- 
ity testing, and clarify contractor involve- 
ment during operational testing. 

The conferees believe that live-fire testing 
is a valuable tool for determining the inher- 
ent strengths and weaknesses of adversary, 
U.S. and allied weapon systems. The confer- 
ees intend that the Secretary of Defense im- 
plement this section in a manner which en- 
courages the conduct of full-up vulnerabil- 
ity and lethality tests under realistic combat 
conditions, first at the sub-scale level as sub- 
scale systems are developed, and later at the 
full-scale level mandated in the legislation. 

The conferees intend this type of develop- 
mental testing to be performed as part of 
the responsibilities of the Under Secretary 
of Defense for Acquisition. Before such test- 
ing begins, the office of the Under Secretary 
should have reviewed the adequacy of the 
test plans, or alternatives to full-scale test- 
ing, prepared by the services concerned. 
While testing is underway, the Under Secre- 
tary should have full access to all test data 
and reports and should ensure adequate re- 
sources are provided for the conduct of real- 
istic tests, including threat munitions and 
targets, for instruments and facilities, and 
for adequate staff and funding for the 
Office of Live-Fire Testing. The conferees 
realize the Department of Defense, at times, 
conducts operational tests and developmen- 
tal tests simultaneously. It is not the intent 
of the conferees to exclude contractor in- 
volvement in the developmental portion of 
these tests. 

Oversight of cost or schedule variances in 
NS major acquisition programs (sec. 
03) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 807) that would amend section 
2435(b)(1) of title 10, United States Code, to 
require & program deviation report to be 
provided the Secretary of the military de- 
partment concerned and the senior procure- 
ment executive of such military department 
only if the total cost of completion would 
exceed the baseline by 15 percent, in the 
case of production, 5 percent in the case of 
development, or miss а scheduled milestone 
by 90 days. The provision would also provide 
that either the Selected Acquisition Report 
or the submitted baseline description could 
be used as the baseline for milestone au- 
thorization. Finally, the Senate amendment 
would require the approval of the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition before 
the Secretary of a military department 
could require the application of any regula- 
tion other than the Federal Acquisition 
Regulation (FAR) and the Department of 
Defense FAR Supplement (DAR), to an “еп- 
terprise program." 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would: amend the provision in the 
Senate amendment relating to program de- 
viation reports to provide that certain devi- 
ations from the baseline parameters would 
be allowed without triggering the provision 
requiring a report to the Under Secretary of 
Defense for Acquisition and the provision 
prohibiting the Secretary from obligating 
further amounts on the program until the 
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program has been re-authorized; substitute 
for the Senate amendment relating to use of 
Selected Acquisition Reports а new provi- 
sion that would clarify that Congress may 
provide milestone authorization for а pro- 
gram even though the Secretary of Defense 
did not propose the program for such fund- 
ing, and requiring the Secretary of Defense 
to provide to Congress a baseline description 
for such program upon written request of 
either of the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices; and retain the Senate provision requir- 
ing the Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition to approve the application of any 
regulation other than those required in the 
FAR and DAR to an "Enterprise Program." 


Truth in Negotiations Act amendments (sec. 
804) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
843) that would amend section 2306a(g) of 
title 10, United States Code, and add a new 
section to the Truth in Negotiations Act 
(TINA). The House provision attempts to 
clarify the distinction between “cost or pric- 
ing data” that is “factual,” which contrac- 
tors are required to submit and certify, and 
data that is “judgmental,” which contrac- 
tors are not required to submit or certify. 
Under the amendment, plans, projections, 
or strategies based on judgment or specula- 
tion would not have to be disclosed until a 
decision had been made to act upon or im- 
plement them. The provision was needed to 
correct any misinterpretation of statements 
made on pages 509-510 of the conference 
report (H. Rept. 99-1001) accompanying the 
Fiscal Year 1987 Defense Authorization Act 
(Public Law 99-661). The House provision 
also contained technical corrections to the 
amendments enacted last year. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
retaining the technical corrections in the 
House provision and restating the definition 
of “cost or pricing data.” 

The Truth in Negotiations Act has been in 
effect for over 25 years. For most of that 
period, the “cost or pricing data” that con- 
tractors must make available to the govern- 
ment has not been defined in the statute 
but by regulation. Last year, in connection 
with numerous revisions to the Truth in Ne- 
gotiations Act, Congress enacted a statutory 
definition of “cost or pricing data” that was 
drawn from the acquisition regulations. 
However, statements in the reports accom- 
panying the House and Senate bills, and in 
last year’s conference report, appear to have 
created more confusion than clarity. 

The conferees wish to reaffirm that “cost 
or pricing data” should be broadly con- 
strued to include all facts that a prudent 
buyer or seller would reasonably expect to 
affect price negotiations significantly. This 
definition is drawn directly from the Feder- 
al Acquisition Regulation (section 15.801) in 
effect before the change last year; and the 
conferees believe that it is the best defini- 
tion available. 

The general definition of "cost or pricing 
data" was qualified in last year's amend- 
ments by the following provision: "Such 
term does not include information that is 
judgmental, but does include the factual in- 
formation from which a judgment was de- 
rived.” This distinction also was drawn from 
the Federal Acquisition Regulations. Ex- 
planatory statements and examples were in- 
cluded in the conference report in a further 
attempt to clarify the distinction between 
"factual" and “judgemental” data. Last 
year's report states that Lal contractor is 
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not required to provide and certify data re- 
lating to judgments, business strategies, 
plans for the future or estimates. A con- 
tractdor is required, on the other hand, to 
disclose any information relating to execu- 
tion or implementation of any strategies or 
plans.” These statements appear to have 
created more confusion than clarity, and 
the House amendments sought to settle the 
confusion. In lieu of adding the House 
amendment to the statute, the conferees 
wish to make clear that, in recognizing a dis- 
tinction between “factual” and “judgmen- 
tal” data, they intend only to codify, with- 
out substantive change, the definition of 


“cost or pricing data” as it has existed in ap- 
plicable acquisition regulations for many 
years. 


The overriding requirement of the Truth 
in Negotiations Act is that contractors make 
available to the government “cost or pricing 
data” that is “current, accurate and com- 
plete.” The conferees acknowledge that 
such “cost or pricing data" must in some in- 
stances include information that would be 
considered judgmental. Although “cost or 
pricing data” do not indicate the accuracy 
of the contractor’s judgment about estimat- 
ed future costs or projections, they do in- 
clude the data forming the basis for that 
judgment. The factual data underlying 
judgments have been and should remain 
subject to disclosure. Furthermore, ''cost or 
pricing data" may include facts and data so 
intertwined with judgments that the judg- 
ments must be disclosed in order to make 
the facts or data meaningful. As such, the 
conferees believe that а contractor should 
disclose a decision to act on judgmental 
data, even though it has not been imple- 
mented. As currently provided in the regula- 
tions, when a contractor is required to dis- 
close judgmental information, the certifica- 
tion should not be taken to mean that the 
judgment is correct, only that the contrac- 
tor has accurately and completely disclosed 
its current estimate. To the extent the ex- 
amples given on page 510 of conference 
report accompanying the fiscal year 1987 
Defense Authorization Act differ from the 
foregoing, they should not be relied upon as 
legislative history in constructing the defini- 
tion of “cost or pricing data." 

Allowable costs may not include golden 
parachute payments (sec. 805) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
845) that would disallow any payment to an 
employee that would be considered a 
"golden parachute.” “Golden parachutes” 
are agreements to pay senior employees a 
severance payment in excess of what would 
normally be paid if the company is subject 
to a change in ownership. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
making the provision effective as to con- 
tracts issued 120 days after the enactment 
of this act. 


Requirement for substantial progress on 
small disadvantaged business contract 
awards (sec. 806) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
846) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to make substantial progress in in- 
creasing awards to minority entities 
through issuance of regulations that would 
result in a more meaningful implementation 
of section 1207 of the fiscal year 1987 De- 
fense Authorization Act (Public Law 99- 
661). In addition, the House bill contained a 
provision (sec. 803) that would amend sec- 
tion 1207(a) to include certain nonprofit re- 
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search institutions in the definition of cov- 
ered contractors. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision with respect to section 846, 
but did contain language (sec. 808) similar 
to section 803 of the House bill. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would delete the provisions in the 
House bill relating to awards of competitive 
contracts at a price not exceeding the fair 
market price plus 10 percent, and awards of 
noncompetitive contracts when a market 
survey and Commerce Business Daily 
sources sought notice which resulted in the 
identification of only one responsible small 
disadvantaged business. In addition, the 
Senate amendment would revise the re- 
quirement in the House provision relating 
to goals for awards of subcontracts to sec- 
tion 1207 entities to require that goals be es- 
tablished, without specifying the exact 
amount of the goal. 

The conferees reaffirm the position taken 
in the Conference Report on the National 
Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1987 that: “The conferees further agree 
that this program needs time to operate 
before a determination can be made as to its 
success or failure, and the conferees agree 
that the issues of mandating any specific 
amount of set aside or increasing the 5 per- 
cent goal from that agreed to in this act 
shall not be considered by them in the fiscal 
years 1987, 1988, 1989 Defense authorization 
or Defense Appropriations bills or the Con- 
tinuing Resolutions.” 


Amendments to the procurement technical 
assistance cooperative agreement pro- 
gram (sec. 807) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
844) that would authorize $7 million in 
fiscal year 1988 for assistance to state, local, 
and private non-profit organizations to es- 
tablish programs to provide procurement 
technical assistance to companies attempt- 
ing to bid on defense contracts. In addition, 
the House provision would make certain 
technical changes to the United States Code 
to delete certain provisions which were in 
effect only through the end of fiscal year 
1987. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 303) that would authorize $7.5 mil- 
lion in each of fiscal years 1988 and 1989, as 
well as provide that the $500,000 of the 
amount appropriated be available each year 
only for procurement technical assistance 
programs targeted to the problems caused 
by the unique geographical circumstances 
facing Indian-owned enterprises located on 
or near Indian reservations. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize the program at $7 mil- 
lion for each of fiscal years 1988 and 1989, 
would incorporate the technical amend- 
ments in the House provision, and would au- 
thorize $500,000 in fiscal year 1988 to estab- 
lish a one-year demonstration project for 
technical assistance centers to serve Indian 
reservations. The conferees wish to make 
clear that this directed authorization is 
unique and should not be considered a 
precedent. The conferees agreed that due to 
the unusual geographical problems associat- 
ed with doing business on an Indian reserva- 
tion, and the absence of any procurement 
technical assistance programs serving them, 
that a one-year authorization was appropri- 
ate. The conferees wish to make clear, how- 
ever, their belief that no other circum- 
stances exist which would warrant targeting 
a portion of the monies available under this 
section to other segments of the population. 
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Rights in technical data (sec, 808) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 819) that would amend section 
2320 of title 10, United States Code. The 
amendments would clarify the respective 
rights of the government and of contractors 
in technical data relating to items acquired 
by the Department of Defense. This clarifi- 
cation was deemed necessary in part be- 
cause the regulations issued by the depart- 
ment are inconsistent with the provisions of 
law as adopted in the Defense Acquisition 
Improvement Act of 1986 (Title ГХ, Public 
Law 99-661.) 

uM House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with clarifying amend- 
ments. 

The conferees are cognizant that the De- 
partment of Defense is working with the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy and 
other government agencies to establish gov- 
ernment-wide regulations on rights in tech- 
nical data. The conferees support this effort 
and, as such, have allowed the department 
120 days to issue new regulations. In the in- 
terim, however, the conferees believe the 
Secretary of Defense should rescind or 
revise any current Department of Defense 
regulation which is inconsistent with the 
legislative provisions adopted in Public Law 
99-661. 


Small business set-aside program (sec. 809) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 840) that would amend section 921 
of the Defense Acquisition Improvement 
Act of 1986 (Title IX, Public Law 99-661), 
which made a series of amendments to the 
Small Business Act. The provision would: 
amend the requirement that small business 
participation be measured on the basis of а 
fair proportion of awards in each "industry 
category" rather than on the basis of the to- 
tality of Federal contract awards; delete the 
statutory direction to the Small Business 
Administration to segment certain Standard 
Industrial Classifications to reflect geo- 
graphic and economic considerations; add a 
statutory definition of "fair market price;" 
delay the requirement added by Section 921 
to establish goals for small purchases" 
under $25,000; amend the requirement that 
а small business awarded а contract under 
the authority of Section 15(a) or section 
8(a) of the Small Business Act agree to per- 
form а specific percentage of the contract 
with its own employees, requiring instead 
that the small business exercise its “best ef- 
forts" to conform to such limitations; repeal 
the requirement that contracting officers 
disclose the identity of the firms expected 
to bid under a competition restricted to 
small businesses; and delay regulations im- 
plementing the reduction in size standards 
for the four industry categories designated 
in section 921. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
deleting the provisions in the Senate 
amendment that would: delete the require- 
ment that small business participation be 
measured on the basis of а fair proportion 
of contract awards in each "industry catego- 
ту)” delete the statutory direction to the 
Small Business Administration to segment 
certain SIC classifications; delete the defini- 
tion of “fair market ргісе;” and amend the 
requirement to perform a specific percent- 
age of the contract with its own employees. 
The conferees also agreed to direct the 
Small Business Administrator to publish 
any proposed regulations required under 
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section 921 by November 30, 1987, to provide 
at least 60 days for public comment, and to 
issue final regulations by May 31, 1988. 

The conferees agreed to limit the changes 
adopted in this section to allow the Commit- 
tees on Small Business of the Senate and 
House of Representatives to undertake an 
examination of the efficacy of any addition- 
al changes. The conferees do, however, wish 
to address several concerns regarding the 
implementation of section 921, raised by the 

procuring agencies during hearings conduct- 
ed by the Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, and as such to clarify the purpose of 
several of the changes to the Small Business 
Act made by section 921 of the Defense Ac- 
quisition Improvement Act. 

First, section 15(a) was amended by sec- 
tion 921(a) to require that a fair proportion 
of contracts be awarded to small businesses 
in “each industry category.” The amend- 
ment provided that an “industry category is 
a discrete group of similar goods and serv- 
ices” and that such groups “shall be deter- 
mined by the Administration in accordance 
with four-digit standard industrial classifi- 
cation codes.” The conferees wish to clarify 
that although the amendments made by 
section 921(a) require size standards to be 
based on four-digit SIC codes, no legislative 
requirement mandates that an agency es- 
tablish goals for small business and small 
disadvantaged business participation for 
each SIC code. Rather, for purposes of es- 
tablishing their annual goals it is perfectly 
acceptable for agencies, in conjunction with 
the SBA, and subject to the dispute resolu- 
tion procedure specified in section 15(g), to 
establish goals for groupings of related 
SICs. The dual objectives of this amend- 
ment are to emphasize agency effort in cate- 
gories where small business participation 
rates have been low historically, but where 
untapped small business potential is deter- 
mined to exist, and to lessen agency focus in 
those categories where small business poten- 
tial has been high historically and can be 
expected to continue. In addition, to permit 
effective congressional oversight of agency 
performance in attaining small business par- 
ticipation goals from year-to-year, recogniz- 
ing that industry categories may shift to re- 
flect changes in the agency’s procurement 
program, agencies shall also develop aggre- 
gate agency-wide goals, built upon the vari- 
ous industry category goals. 

Furthermore, the conferees recognize that 
agencies report contract awards using the 
product and service codes of the Federal 
Procurement Data System (FPDS) rather 
than SIC codes. For purposes of meeting 
the Congressional mandate that a fair pro- 
portion of awards be made in each industry 
category, a reasonable correlation of FPDS 
and service code to SIC code grouping is ac- 
ceptable. 

The importance of relating FPDS data to 
SIC codes was clearly demonstrated when 
SBA analyzed the procurement set-aside 
data pertaining to the industry category of 
“refuse systems and related services” for 
the purpose of lowering the size standards 
in accordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 921(f). SBA focused its attention on the 
set-aside procurement activity under one 
code, SIC 4953 (Refuse System), and ig- 
nored the substantial procurement activity 
in this industry category set-aside under 
SIC 4212 (Local Trucking without Storage). 
Had SBA reviewed the FPDS product serv- 
ice code 5205 (Garbage Collection Services), 
a set-aside rate of 73 percent would have 
been established as opposed to the 22.4 per- 
cent figure reached by reviewing only SIC 
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4953. In the opinion of the conferees, cor- 
rective action appears warranted and should 
be reflected in the proposed SBA regula- 
tions implementing Section 921. 

Second, section 921(b) amended provisions 
of the Small Business Act pertaining to the 
maximum allowable award price for con- 
tracts resulting from competitions restricted 
to eligible small business concerns under the 
authority of section 15(a) and those award- 
ed to small business concerns owned and 
controlled by socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals under the authority 
of section 8(a). The amendment requires 
that the contract price paid by an agency 
after utilizing either of these procurement 
methods cannot exceed a “fair market 
price”. 

Section 921(b) adopted the “fair market 
price” standard to eliminate the ambiguity 
believed to be inherent in the previous “fair 
and reasonable price” standard. The intent 
of section 921(b) was to reaffirm explicitly 
the contracting officer’s present authority 
to undertake a price analysis that considers 
price data from contract awards resulting 
from unrestricted solicitations for similar 
requirements for supplies or services. Under 
the prior “fair and reasonable ргісе” stand- 
ard, the lowest price resulting from a com- 
petition limited to small business concerns 
was automatically deemed acceptable by 
some contracting officers, without any ref- 
erence to prices for similar contract require- 
ments awarded under restricted solicita- 
tions. The adoption of the “fair market 
price” standard was intended to eliminate 
this unwarranted limitation of the price 
analysis techniques available to contracting 
officers. At the same time, the “fair market 
price” standard is not intended to require 
that the contract award price for a contract 
awarded under the authority of section 
15(a) on section 8(a) of the Small Business 
Act must reflect the lowest possible cost. 
The reaffirmation of the contracting offi- 
cer’s authority to consider prior contract 
award price data from similar unrestricted 
contact solicitations does not indicate, how- 
ever, any intent to require or permit a con- 
tracting officer to consider offers tendered 
by firms ineligible to receive the contract 
award under a solicitation restricted to 
small business concerns. Such offers by in- 
eligible firms continue to be “nonrespon- 
sive”, and thus not binding on the offeror. 
Accordingly, assertions that a particular 
contracting opportunity could be performed 
at a lower price by the ineligible offeror 
does not provide the contracting officer 
with any additional reliable price data, and 
consideration of such offers in making the 
decision to restrict a particular contracting 
opportunity for exclusive competition 
among eligible small business concerns, or in 
making the contract award decision at the 
conclusion of such a restricted competition, 
would be inappropriate. 

Third, section 921(с) amended the Small 
Business Act to require, as a general rule, 
that a firm awarded a contract under the 
authority of section 15(a) or section 8(a) 
agree to perform certain work under the 
contract with its own employees. The limita- 
tion was imposed to prevent the mere “bro- 
kering" of set-aside contracts with actual 
performance being undertaken by “other 
than small firms", and to assure that set- 
aside contracts will afford effective opportu- 
nities to sharpen the business management 
skills of the awardee through actual per- 
formance. SBA is authorized to vary the 
limitations on subcontracting on an indus- 
try-by-industy basis to take into account 
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conventional industry practices. This re- 
quirement has also raised implementation 
questions that the conferees believe warrant 
further exposition of intent. 

With regard to “requirements contracts,” 
“task-order contracts,” or similar instru- 
ments, the subcontracting limitation is in- 
tended to apply to the totality of the antici- 
pated performance under the contract, 
rather than each task or order. The confer- 
ees specifically note that application of the 
subcontracting limitation on an order-by- 
order basis would severely disrupt the prime 
contractor-multiple subcontractor teams 
employed by many small high-technology 
research and technical service firms, a 
result that was certainly not intended. 

The second issue regarding the implemen- 
tation of section 921(c) relates to the conse- 
quences that follow upon a finding that the 
contractor has exceeded the specified sub- 
contracting limitation. Under this section a 
firm’s adherence to the specified limitations 
on subcontracting forms а part of the firm's 
status as a “small business" eligible for the 
award. Thus, if a firm were not to agree to 
perform the required portion of the work 
with its own employees, the firm could not 
be awarded a contract. If there is a demon- 
stration that the limitations have been ex- 
ceeded during the course of performance, 
the extent of the deviation should deter- 
mine the appropriate response. A substan- 
tial deviation may properly be considered a 
material breach of the representations in- 
cluded in the firm’s offer and subsequently 
included in the contract. As in other in- 
stances of a material breach of the contract, 
the contracting officer is responsible for de- 
termining the course of action that best pro- 
tects the government's interests. A lesser de- 
viation, especially one reasonably construed 
to be inadvertent in nature, should be 
viewed as а de minimus deviation and the 
contractor's performance deemed to be sub- 
stantially compliant with the requirement. 
Conversely, a reasonable suspicion that the 
subcontracting limitations were violated 
with the intent to defraud would warrant 
referral of the matter to appropriate inves- 
tigative authorities. 

Finally, the conferees recognize that not 
all contracts require a contractor to collect 
or maintain cost data. Although section 
921(c) speaks in terms of contract costs, a 
contracting officer may look to the contract 
award price and the aggregate award prices 
of subcontracts to determine the contrac- 
tor’s adherence in such situations. 


Production special tooling and production 
special testing equipment (sec. 810) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (вес. 830) that would clarify the law 
with respect to payment for special tooling 
and special test equipment necessary for the 
manufacture and test of certain defense 
items. It would require that the govern- 
ment: fully reimburse a contractor for the 
costs of such tooling and equipment if the 
government does not intend to make future 
purchases of the same or similar item; reim- 
burse the contractor immediately for at 
least 50 percent of the cost of the tooling or 
equipment, and agree to an amortization 
schedule for reimbursement of the remain- 
der of the cost if the government plans to 
make future purchases of the item; and 
fully reimburse a contractor immediately 
for costs incurred for the acquisition of pro- 
duction special test equipment to be used 
solely for final production acceptance test- 
ing. 
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The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making technical changes to clarify the 
Senate provision. One such change is in- 
tended to make clear that contractors will 
be paid for special tooling and test equip- 
ment which they acquire, or which they 
fabricate themselves. In addition, the 
amendment deleted the Senate provision re- 
lating to the right of the United States to 
take title to special tooling and test equip- 
ment. The conferees believe that the cir- 
cumstances under which the United States 
will take title to equipment paid for by the 
United States are more appropriately ad- 
dressed in regulation and that no statutory 
provision is required. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Preference in awarding defense contracts 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
820) that would establish a preference for 
domestic firms over foreign firms in the 
awarding of Department of Defense con- 
tracts unless the foreign firm is from a 
country that is a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, or the country 
is designated as a major non-NATO ally as 
defined under section 1105 of the fiscal year 
1987 Defense Authorization Act (Public Law 
99-661). The House bill contained a second 
provision (sec. 823) that would clarify the 
exemption contained in section 820 by ex- 
tending the exception to foreign firms only 
if that country has in effect with the United 
States a reciprocal defense procurement 
memorandum of understanding. 

The Senate bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 

The House recedes. The conferees believe 
that there are problems that need to be ad- 
dressed in how the United States govern- 
ment integrates its trade, industrial base, 
and alliance defense policies. However, 
rather than constructing additional across- 
the-board protectionist barriers, the confer- 
ees would prefer an approach which encour- 
ages U.S. allies to remove protectionist bar- 
riers raised and which provides appropriate 
support for U.S. industries critical to preser- 
vation of the United States’ long-term quali- 
tative advantage in weaponry over the 
Soviet Union and to vital mobilization re- 
quirements. The conferees would consider 
selective application for limited periods of 
time of some degree of domestic prefer- 
ences, if such preferences are part of a com- 
prehensive solution to a particular industri- 
al base requirement. 

For example, the conferees commend the 
Administration for its Machine Tool Indus- 
try Action Plan promulgated in December 
1986. In that instance, domestic preferences 
were combined with such positive measures 
as federal support for the industry’s manu- 
facturing technology consortium, the Na- 
tional Center for Manufacturing Sciences. 

Similar approaches have been taken in 
the case of the semiconductor industry and 
beri ball bearing and precision optics indus- 
tries. 

In the case of the bearing industry and in 
response to а request by Congress, the De- 
partment of Defense undertook a study of 
the ball and roller bearing industries and 
their relationship to national defense. This 
study eventually resulted in à DOD Bearing 
Action Plan that the conferees believe is 
constructive in its approach to dealing with 
a defense industrial base problem. The 
study determined that foreign bearings 
have severely harmed our domestic bearing 
industry and concluded that domestic capac- 
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ity was in imminent danger of being unable 
to support national defense needs. 

As а result of this report, a plan was im- 
plemented to limit the acquisition of indus- 
trial bearings to domestic sources for а 
three-year period. At the end of that period, 
the Department of Defense is to review the 
effects of the plan and the restriction may 
either be lifted, modified, or extended for 
another two years. The plan includes an ex- 
emption for finished products purchased 
overseas under bilateral or multilateral 
agreements and exempts co-production and 
co-development projects already in exist- 
ence with NATO allies. The purpose of the 
three-year restriction is to give domestic 
manufacturers a temporary respite from 
foreign competition. This time will create an 
incentive for domestic companies to mod- 
ernize by investing in plant and equipment 
so that after three years they can become 
more competitive. 

To provide flexibility, the Department of 
Defense has decided to modify its plan by 
waiving its restrictions when U.S. bearings 
satisfying its specifications are not available 
or when buying U.S. bearings requires un- 
reasonable lead time. Furthermore, the De- 
partment of Defense has decided to delay 
implementation of the plan by 18 months 
for countries with which the United States 
has a Memorandum of Understanding. The 
conferees urge the Department of Defense 
to adhere to the plan, with these modifica- 
tions, and to reject further changes that 
might undermine the plan's effectiveness. 

OTHER ACQUISITION MATTERS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Conflict of interest in defense procurement 

(sec. 821) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
816) that would amend language passed in 
the fiscal year 1987 Defense Authorization 
Act (Public Law 99-661) to clarify that the 
term “а primary representative" was intend- 
ed to apply to one or more persons if they 
acted as one of the primary representatives. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Period of limitation on compensation of re- 
tired military officers limited to two 
years (sec. 822) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
817) that would amend section 281 of title 
18, United States Code, to the extent section 
281 was not repealed, to limit its application 
to the two-period beginning on the date a 
military officer retired. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with а technical 
amendment that would restate the provi- 
sion so that it appears in the United States 
Code. The technical amendment also at- 
tempts to clarify the terms and scope of the 
provision. 

The conferees recognize that the Judici- 
ary Committees have jurisdiction over sec- 
tions 281 and 283 of title 18, United States 
Code, and that these committees have 
under consideration a request from the De- 
partment of Defense to repeal these sec- 
tions in their entirety. The purpose of the 
repeal would be to treat retired regular offi- 
cers on the same basis as former civilian em- 
ployees, retired reserve officers, enlisted 
military members and former military per- 
sonnel (who have not retired) for purposes 
of applying conflict-of-interest laws. Al- 
though mitigating the need for an immedi- 
ate review of sections 281 and 283, the 
action of the conferees does not obviate the 
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need for a comprehensive review of these 

provisions by the Judiciary Committees. 

Restriction on purchase of foreign-made ad- 
ministrative motor vehicles (sec. 823) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
836) that would prevent funds appropriated 
or otherwise made available to the Depart- 
ment of Defense from being used to pur- 
chase administrative motor vehicles that are 
manufactured in a country other than the 
United States or Canada with certain specif- 
ic exceptions. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would prohibit, with certain specific 
exemptions, the Department of Defense 
during fiscal years 1988 and 1989 from pur- 
chasing foreign-made administrative motor 
vehicles for use in the United States. The 
Department of Defense may procure for- 
eign-made administrative motor vehicles for 
use outside the United States only if Ameri- 
can or Canadian firms are afforded a fair 
opportunity to compete for the contract, 
except in those countries with which the 
United States has an existing memorandum 
of understanding on administrative motor 
vehicles. The conferees note that this agree- 
ment does not preclude the consideration of 
the extension of this restriction during the 
review of the defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1990. 


Procurement of manual typewriters (sec. 
824) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 813) that would restrict the pro- 
curement of manual typewriters containing 
components manufactured in a country 
which is a member of the Warsaw Pact 
unless that country has a most favored 
nation trading status with the United 
States. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Economic impact and employment informa- 
tion concerning new acquisition pro- 
grams (sec. 825) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
841) that would express the sense of Con- 
gress that the Secretary of Defense should 
not, before an acquisiton program is ap- 
proved to proceed into full-scale develop- 
ment, prepare any material, report, list or 
analysis with respect to economic benefits 
or the employment impact of that program 
— а particular state or congressional dis- 
trict. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISION NOT ADOPTED 
Purchases of canvas products. 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
840) that would amend the Continuing Res- 
olution for fiscal year 1987 (Public Law 99- 
500) which requires the purchase of domes- 
tically manufactured and produced clothing 
and textile products. It would expand the 
categories of items required to be purchased 
domestically to include canvas products. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes, 


OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 
Duplicative oversight 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, in 
its report on S. 1174, the fiscal year 1988 De- 
fense authorization bill, directed the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition to 
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issue policies on coordination and oversight 
implementing section 133(d) of title 10, 
United States Code, not later than No- 
vember 1, 1987. The Senate report also 
stated that the Under Secretary should con- 
sider establishment of a formal review and 
clearance mechanism administered by on- 
site Department of Defense contract admin- 
istration personnel to avoid duplication. 
The conferees agree that the desirability of 
such a mechanism should be explored by 
the Under Secretary. The conferees direct 
that any mechanism adopted to minimize 
unnecessary duplication provide that con- 
tract administration personnel not deny 
access to contractors’ records when the 
comptroller General or the DOD Inspector 
General determines that such records are 
required to fulfill their statutory responsi- 
bilities or when such records are required by 
the Defense Contract Audit Agency to 
comply with established government audit- 
ing standards. 


SENSE OF CONGRESS AND REPORT 
REQUIREMENTS 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Missile technology control regime (sec. 901) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
827) that included expressions by the Con- 
gress of support for the missile technology 
control regime concluded by the United 
States and six other governments, of hope 
that all nations will adhere to this regime, 
and of expectation that the United States 
will effectively implement this regime. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 832) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to give a detailed report to 
the Congress on the manpower required to 
implement the Missile Technology Control 
Agreement. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with a technical 
amendment. 


Threshold Test Ban Treaty compliance 
report (sec. 903) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 801) that would direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit a report to Con- 
gress 30 days after enactment of this act on 
the use of the current official U.S. method 
of estimating the yield of Soviet under- 
ground nuclear tests to determine the 
extent to which the Soviet Union is comply- 
ing with the 150 kiloton limit on the under- 
ground nuclear tests contained in the 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 

4” House ЫП contained no similar provi- 
on. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
stipulating that the report be submitted by 
the President rather than the Secretary of 
Defense. 


Statement in support of arms control (sec. 
904) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 811) expressing Senate support for 
stabilizing, equitable and verifiable arms re- 
duction treaties with the Soviet Union, en- 
dorsing mutuality and reciprocity in arms 
control negotiations, cautioning against uni- 
lateral concessions by the United States, 
and urging the President to avoid provisions 
that would be harmful to the security of the 
United States and its allies. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 
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The House recedes with an amendment 
changing the provision from the sense of 
the Senate to the sense of the Congress. 
Report on the elimination of ballistic mis- 

siles (sec. 905) 


Section 863 of the Senate amendment 
would require the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to report to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on the military 
consequences of an arms control agreement 
eliminating the strategic ballistic missiles of 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
ү» House bill contained no similar provi- 

on. 

The House recedes with а technical 
amendment. 

Report on the implications of arms control 
positions (sec. 906) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 849) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to provide to Congress a 
report describing the implications of the 
publicly announced positions of the United 
States at the START talks in Geneva on the 
strategic modernization program, with at- 
tention paid to the Trident SSBN, rail-garri- 
son MX and small ICBM programs, and also 
assessing the advantages and disadvantages 
of following the recommendations of the 
April 1983 “Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Strategic Forces,” to develop a 
smaller SSBN as a potential follow-on to the 
Trident submarine force. 
we House bill contained no similar provi- 

оп. 

The House recedes. 

Support for nuclear risk reduction centers 
(sec. 907) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 854) supporting the recent agree- 
ment between the United States and the 
Soviet Union establishing nuclear risk re- 
duction centers. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Limitation on deployment of certain strage- 
gic nuclear weapons 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
812) that set in permanent law limits of 820 
on launchers of MIRVed ICBMs, 1200 on 
launchers of MIRVed ICBMs and SLBMs, 
1320 MIRVed ICBMs, SLBMs, and ALCM 
equipped bombers, and the number of 
MIRVs on individual ballistic missiles, 
unless the President certifies to Congress 
that the Soviet Union has exceeded these 
limits. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 865) that set limits through the 
end of fiscal year 1988 of 820 on launchers 
of MIRVed ICBMs, 1200 on launchers of 
MIRVed ICBMs and SLBMS, and 1320 
MIRVed ICBMs, SLBMs, and ALCM 
equipped bombers, unless the President cer- 
tifies to Congress that either the Soviet 
Union has exceeded these limits or he is un- 
certain as to whether the Soviet Union has 
exceeded these limits. 

The Senate amendment also contained a 
provision (sec. 864) that said that the 
United States was not obligated to abide by 
the SALT II Treaty in whole ог in part 
unless, inter alia, the Treaty was ratified by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 

The conferees agreed to delete the House 
provision and the two Senate provisions. 
The conferees note that decisions taken for 
budgetary reasons elsewhere in the bill will 
have the effect of stabilizing U.S. strategic 
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forces during fiscal year 1988 at roughly the 
level deployed as of the date of enactment 
of the bill. 

The conferees believe that maintaining in- 
terim restraint in strategic offensive force 
levels is not only prudent in light of current 
budget realities, but also consistent with the 
recent progress in the START negotiations 
and the continuing Soviet practice of retir- 
ing older ICBMs and SLBMs prior to the 
end of their normal service life. Assuming 
that progress continues to be made in 
START and that the Soviet Union contin- 
ues early retirements of ICBMs and SLBMs, 
it would be the intent of the conferees to 
take such actions as may be required to 
maintain U.S. and Soviet interim restraint, 
including the option of foregoing the over- 
haul of additional Poseidon-class subma- 
rines nearing the end of their normal serv- 
ice life. If, however, the Soviet Union should 
increase the threat to U.S. national security 
interests posed by its strategic offensive 
arms, the conferees would reconsider the 
advisability of maintaining a stable level of 
U.S. strategic launchers and would enter- 
tain requests by the administration to re- 
spond appropriately in reprogramming ac- 
tions, supplemental budget requests, or the 
fiscal year 1989 defense budget request. 


Annual report on Soviet ABM Treaty com- 
pliance 


Section 833 of the House bill would direct 
the Secretary of Defense to submit to the 
Congress a report on the compliance of the 
Soviet Union with the ABM Treaty of 1972. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. The conferees note 
that current law requires annual reports on 
Soviet compliance with existing arms con- 
trol agreements. 


Change in the annual report on Soviet 
treaty compliance 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
838) that would change the specification of 
the individual required to submit an annual 
report to Congress on Soviet treaty compli- 
ance as originally specified in section 1002 
of the fiscal year 1986 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (Public Law 99-145). Section 1002 
of this Act specified that the President 
should submit the report. The House bill 
would require the Director of Central Intel- 
ligence to submit the report. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. The conferees note 
that an assessment of treaty compliance 
generally involves considerations beyond 
facts available from intelligence informa- 
tion. Therefore, the President, who can 
draw on the full range of information and 
advice from the Executive Branch, should, 
шч appropriately, provide such informa- 
tion. 


TITLE X—MATTERS RELATING TO 
NATO COUNTRIES AND OTHER ALLIES 


NATO DETERRENCE 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization de- 
Senses report requirements (sec. 1001) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 831) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense, in light of the proposed in- 
termediate-range nuclear forces (INF) 
treaty, to submit to the Congress not later 
than January 31, 1988, a report on the ade- 
quacy of North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion defenses. The House bill contained no 
similar provision. 
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Also, the Senate amendment contained a 
provision (sec. 852) that would require the 
Secretary of Defense to submit to the Con- 
gress a report on the ability of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) to 
maintain its strategy of deterrence and 
flexible response in the event of an INF 
agreement between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. Both unclassified and 
classified versions of the report would be 
submitted not later than (1) 90 days after 
the enactment of the fiscal year 1988 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act or (2) the 
date on which the President submits to the 
United States Senate on INF treaty, which- 
ever date is earlier. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to consolidate into 
one provision the NATO related reporting 
requirements. Section 1001 would require 
the Secretary of Defense, in consultation 
with the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, and the Joint Chiefs or Staff, to 
submit to Congress a report on NATO's abil- 
ity to maintain its strategy of deterrence 
and flexible response in a post-INF treaty 
environment. 

The report to be submitted in both classi- 
fied and unclassified forms is to include the 
following information: 

(1) the appropriate numbers, types, de- 
ployment and redeployment of remaining 
nuclear weapons and delivery systems. The 
Secretary of Defense is expected to take 
into consideration related foreign policy 
issues in the development of the analysis; 

(2) the impact of the elimination of INF 
missiles on NATO's flexible response and 
deterrence strategy; 

(3) the prospects for and impacts of 
NATO/Warsaw Pact conventional force 
structure changes and improvements on the 
current non-nuclear forces balance. Discus- 
sion of modernization initiatives and alter- 
native conventional arms reduction propos- 
als currently under consideration by the 
United States government should be includ- 


ed; 

(4) the feasibility and cost effectiveness of 
conventional munitions enhancements as re- 
placements for nuclear weapons currently 
deployed by NATO, including discussion of 
related allied burden sharing issues; 

(5) the operational requirements associat- 
ed with the follow-on-forces attack (FOFA) 
concept; and 

(6) the status of NATO air defenses im- 
provements in Europe. 

The report is to be submitted not later 
than 90 days after the enactment of the 
fiscal year 1988 National Defense Authori- 
zation Act or the date on which the Presi- 
dent submits to the Senate for ratification 
an INF treaty whichever occurs earlier. 
United States military personnel in NATO 

countries (sec. 1002) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
813) that would prohibit during fiscal year 
1988 any reduction in the number of U.S. 
military personnel stationed in NATO coun- 
tries below the number of personnel sta- 
tioned in such countries at the end of fiscal 
year 1987. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 842) that would express 
the sense of the Senate that the current 
level of U.S. military personnel stationed in 
Europe should be maintained, provided that 
all existing base agreements remain in 
effect. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the provision an expression of the 
sense of the Congress and effecting techni- 
cal changes. 
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North Atlantic Treaty Organization study 
(sec. 1003) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 333) that would designate $50,000 
of the funds authorized for Operations and 
Maintenance in fiscal year 1988 for use by 
the North Atlantic Assembly to conduct a 
study of the future of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The House bill con- 
tained no similar provision. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $50,000 for the study. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


NATO training center 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 802) that would express the sense 
of the Congress that NATO should vigor- 
ously pursue the development of a new 
training center similar to the National 
Training Center at Fort Irwin, California. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes, 

The conferees emphasize that the Sen- 
ate’s recession on this provision does not 
signal a disapproval of the development of a 
NATO training center. To the contrary, the 
conferees strongly believe that the training 
and coordination of NATO military forces 
would be greatly enhanced if they could 
train in a demanding and realistic environ- 
ment similar to the National Training 
Center. Accordingly, the conferees urge 
NATO member nations to vigorously pursue 
the development of such a training center. 


BURDENSHARING 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Study of defense expenditures in Japan (sec. 
1011) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
834) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to report various data relating to Jap- 
anese defense expenditures and to U.S. de- 
fense expenditures in support of the Far 
East, 


The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
modifying some of the data required by the 
report. 


Sense of the Congress regarding Japan’s con- 
tributions to global stability (sec. 1012) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 826) that would express the sense 
of the Congress that Japan should increase 
its Official Development Assistance pro- 
gram funding, without regard to its expendi- 
tures on defense, so that by 1992, Japan 
would be spending approximately three per- 
cent of its gross national product on such 
program. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
expressing the sense of the Congress that 
(1) by 1992, Japan’s level of spending on Of- 
ficial Development Assistance and defense 

programs as a percentage of gross national 
product should approximate the average 
level of spending as a percentage of gross 
national product by the NATO allies on Of- 
ficial Development Assistance and defense 
programs; (2) the Philippines should be in- 
cluded as an area in which additional Japa- 
nese Official Development Assistance 
should be devoted; and (3) Japan should 
complete its five year defense program and 
fulfill its pledge to defend Japan's territory, 
eios and sealances to а distance of 1,000 

es. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Sense of the Congress regarding mutual de- 
fense alliances 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 850) that would express the sense 
of the Congress that the President should 
enter into negotiations with members of 
mutual defense alliances with the United 
States for the purpose of achieving a more 
equitable distribution of the financial 
burden of support of such alliances. 

his. House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. The conferees note 
that a provision identical to section 850 of 
the Senate amendment is a matter in con- 
ference on the fiscal year 1988 State De- 
partment authorization bill. 


PROCUREMENT MATTERS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Overseas Workload Program (sec. 1021) 


The House bill contained а provision (sec. 
811) that would make all *major non-NATO 
allies" eligible to perform Department of 
Defense maintenance contracts under the 
European Workload Program either in 
Europe or in the country of the bidder. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with amendments. 
The first amendment provides that the pro- 
vision applies to fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 
The second permits the work to be per- 
formed in the United States and Canada as 
well as in Europe or on the territory of а 
major non-NATO ally. The third permits 
the armed services to limit—on a contract- 
by-contract basis—the location at which the 
work at another location could adversely 
affect military preparedness (that is, readi- 
ness and sustainability) or would violate an 
international agreement. For example, 
should there be a readiness concern, a serv- 
ice could provide in the contract bidding 
rules that the work be performed within a 
certain radius of an American base in 
Europe. The fourth amendment outlines a 
report to be submitted by December 1, 1988, 
which is intended to serve as the factual 
basis for any further legislative action that 
may be necessary in fiscal year 1989 to de- 
termine the long-term policy for the han- 
dling of maintenance work under the Over- 
seas Workload Program. The conferees note 
that while the statute places no ceiling on 
the volume of contracts that can be restrict- 
ed geographically, they do not expect the 
exemption to be applied indiscriminately, 
and they note that every exemption must be 
individually justified in the report called for 
by the statute. 

Nayar id project agreements (sec. 
2) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 820) that would make technical 
amendments to section 27(bX1) of the Arms 
Export Control Act (section 2767(b)(1)(C) of 
title 22, United States Code) to authorize 
the United States to buy munitions from 
NATO or a NATO subsidiary. 

The fiscal year 1987 Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act (Public Law 99-661) included a pro- 
vision (sec. 1102) that authorized the Secre- 
tary of Defense to waive certain procure- 
ment requirements and procedures so that 
the United States could participate in coop- 
erative projects with its NATO allies. Sec- 
tion 820 of the Senate amendment would 
expand that authority to allow the United 
States to participate in the common pro- 
curement of munitions from the NATO 
Maintenance and Supply Agency. 
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The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees agree to include the techni- 
cal correction. The House recedes. 

Report to Congress on sale or production of 
the M1A1 Abrams tank (sec. 1023) 

The Senate amendment included a provi- 
sion (sec. 853) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit a report to Con- 
gress on any plans involving the sale, co-pro- 
duction or co-assembly of the М1 or М1А1 
Abrams tank to, with or in any foreign 
country. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees agree to require such a 
report within 90 days of enactment. The 
report is to include (1) the status of present 
negotiations; (2) the long-term impact on 
the United States; mobilization base of any 
coproduction plan; and (3) the impact on 
national security. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
TITLE XI—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

MANAGEMENT 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF NAVAL 
VESSELS 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Clarification of limitation on contracting 
for short-term naval vessel repair work 
(sec. 1101) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
804) that would clarify the limitation on 
contracting for short-term naval vessel 
repair work contained in subsection (d) of 
section 7299a of title 10, United States Code. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Rates for progress payments on certain 
naval ship repair contracts (sec. 1102) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
805) that would require the Secretary of the 
Navy to provide that the customary rate for 
progress payments on naval ship repair con- 
tracts be 90 percent in the case of firms con- 
sidered to be small businesses and 85 per- 
cent in the case of all other firms. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Domestic construction of certain vessels 
(sec, 1103) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
806) that would extend the requirements for 
domestic vessel construction contained in 
section 7309(a) of title 10, United States 
Code, for vessels constructed for any of the 
military services to vessels constructed for 
any of the armed services. In so doing, sec- 
tion 806 would extend these requirements to 
the Coast Guard, in addition to the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Repeal of prohibition of use of interport dif- 
ferential for certain ship maintenance 
contracts (sec. 1104) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
818) that would repeal the prohibition on 
use of interport differential charges in the 
evaluation of ship maintenance contracts on 
the West Coast, as contained in section 9085 
of the fiscal year 1987 Defense Appropria- 
tions Act (Public Law 99-500). 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 323) that would provide that no 
funds could be obligated or expended for 
naval vessel overhaul, repair, or mainte- 
nance unless the Secretary of the Navy 
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complies with the provisions of section 
7299a of title 10, United States Code, which 
includes the requirement for consideration 
of interport differential charges in evalua- 
tion of ship maintenance contracts. 

The Appropriations Act provision that 
would be repealed by section 818 of the 
House bill expired at the end of fiscal year 
1987. The managers on the part of the 
House note, however, that section 323 of the 
Senate amendment is consistent with the 
vote of the House of Representatives in de- 
feating an amendment to strike the lan- 
guage of section 818 during consideration of 
the House bill. 

Accordingly, the House recedes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Alteration, overhaul, and repair of naval 
vessels and aircraft in public and pri- 
vate facilities 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
315) that would repeal a provision contained 
in title II of the fiscal year 1987 Defense Ap- 
propriations Act, (Public Law 99-500) that 
requires that funds be made available to ac- 
quire the alteration, overhaul, and repair of 
naval vessels and aircraft by competition be- 
tween public and private shipyards and air 
rework facilities. The Senate amendment 
contained no similar provision. 

The conferees note that, despite asser- 
tions to the contrary, the competition re- 
ferred to in the Appropriations Act provi- 
sion is not a true competition in the sense of 
two private firms competing against one an- 
other. Indeed, the situation is actually a 
case of the Navy, as an executive agency, 
making an allocation decision about per- 
forming ship and aircraft repair work “їп 
house" or in the private sector. This, in 
turn, is similar to the “make or buy" deci- 
sions frequently made in private industry. 

Because of the inherent nature of the 
make-or-buy decision, the disparate ас- 
counting systems of the public and private 
facilities, and the difficulties involved with 
having the government attempt to contract 
with itself, the existing legislative require- 
ment for comparability between private bids 
and public estimates is impossible to satisfy. 

The conferees note, however, that the in- 
ternal Navy process involved in the make-or- 
buy decisions has resulted in beneficial ef- 
fects both in public facility efficiency and 
private sector bids. The Navy is directed to 
continue its efforts along these lines. 

Nevertheless, because section 315 of the 
House bill would repeal an Appropriations 
Act provision that expired at the end of 
fiscal year 1987, which occurred prior to this 
report, the House reluctantly recedes. 


CONTRACTING OUT 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Contracting out (secs. 1111-1112) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
316) that would prohibit the contracting out 
of maintenance functions at twenty Army 
depots and arsenals. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
814) that would direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to delegate authority for the imple- 
mentation of the commercial activities pro- 
gram to installation commanders. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provisions. 

The conferees agreed to accept the House 
provision but limited its applicability to two 
years. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
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The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
815) that would permanently prohibit the 
contracting out of security guard functions 
presently being performed by Department 
of Defense civilians. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

SECURITY AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
MATTERS 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Limited counterintelligence polygraph pro- 
gram (sec, 1121) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
821) that would make the existing experi- 
mental counterintelligence polygraph pro- 
gram a permanent program and limit the 
number of examinations permitted—with 
some exempted categories—to 20,000 per 
year in fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990 and 
to 10,000 in each succeeding fiscal year for 
which Congress does not otherwise specify a 
different number. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with amendments. 
The conferees approved language that 
would (a) give the program a permanent au- 
thorization, (b) permit 10,000 examinations 
annually—with additional exemptions— 
during fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990, and 
5,000 in any succeeding fiscal year for which 
Congress does not authorize another 
number, and (c) establish an annual report- 
ing requirement. 


Assessment of Soviet electronic espionage 
from Mount Alto Embassy site (sec. 
1122) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
826) that would require the Secretary of De- 
fense to review and assess the present and 
potential threat to the security of sensitive 
U.S. government communications posed by 
the Soviet occupation of Mount Alto in the 
District of Columbia. It would also require 
the Secretary to make a determination 
whether occupation of this site is consistent 
with the national security of the United 
States. 

The Senate bill contained no similar pro- 


Dissemination of unclassified information 
concerning physical protection of spe- 
cial nuclear material (sec. 1123) 

The Administration request included a 
legislative provision that would provide en- 
hanced security for special nuclear material 
by controlling the disclosure of information 
relating to the measures utilized by the De- 
partment of Defense for the protection and 
security of such material. The Senate 
amendment contained a provision (sec. 805) 
that would grant authority to the Secretary 
of Defense, similar to authority provided to 
the Secretatry of Energy under current law 
(42 U.S.C. 2168), to prohibit unauthorized 
dissemination of information concerning 
physical protection of special nuclear mate- 
rials 


The House bill contained no similar mate- 


rials. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees direct that the Secretary of 
Defense look to the regulations implement- 
ing similar authority for the Department of 
Energy in establishing regulations to imple- 
ment the section. The Department of 
Energy regulations (10 C.F.R. part 1017) 
make careful distinctions between types of 
information that are intended to be restrict- 
ed and types of information that are intend- 
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ed to remain in the public domain and those 
distinctions should be contained in Depart- 
ment of Defense regulations. 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 

Study of classified information 

The House bill contained a provision (sec- 
tion 831) that would require the Secretary 
of Defense to conduct a study to establish 
procedures for declassification of a substan- 
tial portion of currently classified informa- 
tion. The procedures are to ensure adequate 
protection of national security. The Secre- 
tary may implement the findings and con- 
clusions of the study within 30 days after 
the date the report is transmitted to Con- 


gress. 
The Senate bill contained no similar pro- 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Oversight of Special Access Programs (secs. 
1131-1133) 

The House bill contained three provisions 
concerning congressional oversight of spe- 
cial access programs (secs. 114(a), and 807). 
The Senate amendment contained one pro- 
vision (sec. 844). 

Sense of the Congress 

The House bill (sec. 114(a)) expressed the 
Sense of the Congress that the Advanced 
Technology Bomber, the Advanced Tactical 
Aircraft, and the Advanced Cruise Missile 
involved technologies critical to United 
States national security, that certain infor- 
mation involving the technology in these 
three programs should remain classified, 
and that it would be consistent with the 
public interest to disclose limited, nonclassi- 
fied information about these programs con- 
cerning cost and schedule. The Senate 
amendment contained no similar provision. 
The Senate recedes with a technical amend- 
ment. 


General Accounting Office report 


The House bill (sec. 114(f)) would require 
the General Accounting Office to study the 
criteria used by the Secretary of Defense in 
determining whether to designate a pro- 
gram as a special access program and report 
the results of this study to the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and House 
of Representatives not later than February 
1, 1988. The Senate recedes with an amend- 
ment that would change the date to April 1, 
1988. 

The conferees agreed that in directing the 
Comptroller General to conduct this study 
the direction was not meant to imply that 
access to programmatic special access data 
was required. The study is meant to focus 
on the process for designating special access 
programs as such, as well as the criteria. 

Congressional oversight 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
807) that would direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to submit to the appropriate commit- 
tees of the Congress, and in conjunction 
with the submission of a budget for the 
next fiscal year, an unclassified report on 
the total amount requested in that budget 
for special access programs of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, require certain classified 
information on programs designated as spe- 
cial access, and require that such informa- 
tion be available, as specified, and other 


purposes. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 844) that would require 
the President to include with the budget for 
the next fiscal year, a separate report in 
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either classified or unclassified form to the 
appropriate committees of Congress provid- 
ing specified information on designated spe- 
cial access programs, a report stating the 
policy for the classification of reports and 
materials relating to programs designated 
special access programs, and other purposes. 
The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
The conferees agree that the section is not 
intended to require the reporting of special 
access programs that are reported to the 
Select Committees on Intelligence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


Clarification of intent 


The conferees elected not to define the 
term “special access programs” in law. The 
conferees were concerned that a definition 
in law would reduce the flexibility of the de- 
fense committees in receiving information 
and might disclose sensitive information. 
However, the conferees expect that the Sec- 
retary of Defense will report to the defense 
committees all special access programs that 
are programs (1) of the Department of De- 
fense or (2) which are managed by the De- 
partment on behalf of some other govern- 
mental entity. The conferees direct the Sec- 
retary of Defense to consult jointly with the 
chairman and ranking minority members of 
the defense committees each year to deter- 
mine which special access programs are to 
be reported to the defense committees. 


Nothing in these sections is intended to 
reduce the degree of information provided 
to the defense committees regarding special 
access programs from that which is current- 
ly provided to the defense committees. Al- 
though a provision is included that would 
provide the Secretary of Defense with the 
authority to waive certain provisions in the 
interest of national security concerns, the 
conferees expect this waiver to be used spar- 
ingly. The conferees further agreed that 
nothing in this legislation is intended to 
imply that the Secretary may withhold any 
information from the chairman and ranking 
minority members of the defense commit- 
tees. 


The conferees intend the provision to im- 
prove the Congressional oversight of special 
access programs by requiring that compre- 
hensive data on all special access programs 
under the jurisdiction of the defense com- 
mittees be provided. The conferees general- 
ly agreed that the Department of Defense 
has provided data on these programs to the 
defense committees in а forthcoming 
manner but that the growth in overall levels 
of funding in the special access category 
now requires a more formalized reporting 
requirement and oversight process. 


In considering this legislation, the confer- 
ees expressed concern with the need for 
broad application of special access security 
controls. The conferees agreed that under 
some circumstances, the rigorous security 
provided by this security system is fully jus- 
tified. The conferees believe, however, that 
the application of the ‘‘need-to-know” prin- 
ciple required under normal security proce- 
dures was intended to limit access to classi- 
fied information in the same manner as do 
special access procedures. The need to 
broaden significantly the scope of informa- 
tion under special access security controls 
was considered by the conferees to be the 
result of a breakdown in the proper applica- 
tion of the “need-to-know” principle. 
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TITLE XII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
FINANCIAL MATTERS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Transfer authority (sec. 1201) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
801) that would permit the transfer of an 
authorization for obligation for any fiscal 
year to any other authorization for that 
fiscal year made available in titles I, II or 
III upon determination by the Secretary of 
Defense that such a transfer would be in 
the national interest. The provision pro- 
vides the authorization for reprogrammings 
involving the transfer of authorization be- 
tween authorization as set out in bill lan- 


guage. 

The authority to transfer could only be 
used to provide authorization for higher pri- 
ority items than the items from which au- 
thorization was transferred and could not be 
used to provide authorization for an item 
that was denied authorization by the Con- 
gress. The Secretary of Defense would be re- 
quired to promptly notify the Congress of 
transfers. The total amount of transfers 
would be limited to $2 billion. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Limitation on availability of funds (sec. 
1202) 


The House bíll contained a provision (sec. 
824) that would preclude the Secretary of 
Defense from obligating or expending ap- 
propriations for any program, project or ac- 
tivity in excess of the amount needed to 
carry out such program, project or activity 
and preclude the Secretary from obligating 
appropriations for a program, project or ac- 
tivity unless а contract had been entered 
into within three years after the appropria- 
tion became available. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would preclude the Secretary of Defense 
from obligating or expending appropriations 
for any program, project or activity unless a 
contract had been entered into within three 
years after the appropriation became avail- 
able. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


Requirement for consistency in DOD budget 
presentations (sec. 1203) 

As part of its planning for the section on 
the Department of Defense included in the 
President's budget at the beginning of the 
year and for other purposes, the depart- 
ment maintains a Five Year Defense Pro- 
gram (the FYDP) showing proposed obliga- 
tional authority at the level of program ele- 
ment for the budget year and the four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. The Five Year Defense 
Program is classified secret. 

In the last two years, aggregate obliga- 
tional authority shown in the Five Year De- 
fense Program has matched the aggregate 
numbers for the Department of Defense in- 
cluded in the President's budget only for 
the budget year (or years, in the case of the 
biennial budget for fiscal years 1988-89 sub- 
mitted at the beginning of fiscal year 1988). 
For the outyears, aggregate obligational au- 
thority in the Five Year Defense Program 
has exceeded the aggregate numbers in the 
President's budget: by $77.2 billion in the 
case of the biennial budget submitted for 
fiscal years 1988-89 and by $58.8 billion in 
the case of the budget submitted for fiscal 
year 1987. 

Section 818 of the Senate amendment 
would require the Five Year Defense Pro- 
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gram to be submitted to Congress with the 
President’s budget and that the “amounts 
of estimated expenditures and proposed ap- 
propriations” for defense programs, projects 
and activities in the Five Year Defense Pro- 
gram and in other “program and budget in- 
formation” submitted to Congress be con- 
sistent with such amounts included in the 
President’s budget. 

The provision is intended to require the 
Department of Defense to show in detail 
how its plans for the outyears of the five- 
year period presented in the Five Year De- 
fense Program would be affected by enact- 
ment of the aggregate obligational author- 
ity for those years set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The House bill contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
The amendment would delay the require- 
ment that the Five Year Defense Program 
be submitted to Congress until April 1 of 
each year. The purpose of this amendment 
is to provide the Department of Defense 
with an opportunity either to conform fully 
the Five Year Defense Program with the 
President’s budget submission or to explain 
any remaining differences. 

The conferees expect that the Five Year 
Defense Program submitted in accordance 
with this provision will be at the same level 
of detail as the latest update of the Five 
Year Defense Program, and Pro- 
gram Element Detail, Fiscal Year 1988 and 
1989 Budget Submission, together with the 
associated Construction, Procurement and 
RDT&E Annexes. These documents may be 
submitted at whatever level of classification 
as is appropriate to their contents. 

The conferees do not intend to impede the 
budgetary planning process of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or to interfere with the 
utility of the Five Year Defense Program in 
that process. They expect that the delay of 
the Five Year Defense Program submission 
to April 1, the provision for explanation of 
differences between the Five Year Defense 
Program and the President's budget, and 
the likelihood that the Five Year Defense 
Program will be submitted in classified form 
will provide sufficient protection to permit 
continuation of its use in the planning proc- 
ess. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Outlay savings from delay of certain pay- 
ments 

The House bill includes a provision (sec- 
tion 810) that would delay progress pay- 
ments and other payments for goods and 
services by the Department of Defense. The 
provision prohibits Department of Defense 
payments to contractors (other than small 
business concerns) that would otherwise be 
made during the last 12 days of fiscal year 
1988 until fiscal year 1989. The provision 
was intended to improve the financial man- 
agement of the Department of Defense by 
further limiting the possibility of wasteful 
end-of-fiscal-year spending. Taken together 
with current law limitations on the obliga- 
tion of funds during the last two months of 
the fiscal year, the provision avoids ineffi- 
cient surges in spending at year-end. 

The provision would reduce fiscal year 
1988 outlays by $6,060 million, $2,160 mil- 
lion from delayed progress payments and 
$3,900 million from delayed other payments. 
The provision would not affect budget au- 
thority. 

The Senate bill contained no similar pro- 
vision. 

The House recedes. Section 4 of the bill 
limits appropriations so that the total for 
outlays for the national defense function 
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(function 050) do not exceed the levels spec- 
ified in the Budget Resolution for fiscal 
year 1988. 

OTHER ITEM OF INTEREST 
Interpretation of the classified annex 

A classified annex accompanies this con- 
ference report. The classified annex sets 
forth certain classified programs and activi- 
ties for which funds are provided in this 
Act, the amounts provided for those pro- 
grams and activities, and certain limitations 
w respect to those programs and activi- 
ties. 

Concern has been raised as to whether the 
classified annex could be misinterpreted to 
authorize programs or activities that are not 
authorized in the Act or to otherwise avoid 
the prohibitions and limitations in the Act. 
Such an interpretation would not be proper. 
The conferees emphasize that the classified 
annex may not be construed in a manner 
that is inconsistent with this Act. 


Force STRUCTURE AND POLICY 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Implementation of special operations forces 
reorganization (sec. 1211) 

The House bill included a provision (sec. 
819) that would strengthen current law on 
the reorganization of special operations 
forces (SOF), The provision would: 

(1) direct the Secretary of Defense to 
ensure that the commander of the special 
operations command (SOCOM) receives suf- 
ficient resources to discharge his responsi- 
bilities, including particularly his responsi- 
bilities involving development and acquisi- 
tion of special operations, peculiar equip- 
ment and management of resources for spe- 
cial operations as a separate budget activity; 

(2) require the Secretary of Defense to es- 
tablish not to exceed 120 civilian personnel 
positions for the SOCOM headquarters and 
specify that they may be designated as engi- 
neering, scientific, and management posi- 
tions; 

(3) specify that the SOCOM commander 
have authority to exercise the functions of 
the head of an agency under chapter 137 of 
title 10; 

(4) specify that the SOCOM commander 
may conduct internal audits and inspections 
of purchasing and contracting actions 
through the SOCOM inspector general; 

(5) designate the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Special Operations and Low In- 
tensity Conflict (ASD/SOLIC) as the princi- 
pal adviser to the Secretary of Defense on 
SOLIC matters and the principal official on 
those matters within the senior manage- 
ment of the Department of Defense; 

(6) specify that when the Secretary of De- 
fense exercised authority, direction, control, 
and supervision of SOLIC matters through 
the Office of the Secretary, it would be 
done through the Assistant Secretary for 
SOLIC; 

(7) require that activities specified in sec- 
tion 167(е) of title 10 as responsibilities of 
the SOCOM commander be programmed, 
and resources for such activities provided, 
through the major force program category 
for special operations forces directed by sec- 
tion 1311(c) of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public 
Law 99-661). 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed that insufficient 
progress has been made by the Department 
of Defense in implementing the reorganiza- 
tion of special operations forces mandated 
by section 1311 of the fiscal year 1987 De- 
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fense Authorization Act (Public Law 99- 
661). 

The conferees decided that congressional 
action was necessary to remove a number of 
bureaucratic obstacles to meaningful 
progress. The action of the conference com- 
mittee reaffirms the commitment of the 
Congress to correct serious deficiencies in 
the capabilities of the United States to con- 
duct special operations and to engage in low 
intensity conflicts. 

As was the case last year, the conference 
committee was forced by bureaucratic resist- 
ance within the Department of Defense to 
take very detailed legislative action in man- 
dating the urgently needed reorganization 
and reform of special operations and low in- 
tensity conflict capabilities, policies, and 
programs. The conferees recognized that 
their recommendations represent a degree 
of specificity that, under normal circum- 
stances, should be avoided in legislation. In 
this instance, however, the Congress could 
not acquiesce to efforts in DOD to delay or 
block implementation of the law. The con- 
ferees agreed to give high priority to over- 
seeing the implementation of the provisions 
enacted last year and this year. Moreover, 
the conferees expressed their willingness to 
continue to play an extremely active legisla- 
tive role until such time as the congression- 
ally mandated reorganization and reform 
are fully and effectively implemented. 

The Senate recedes with five amendments 
that would amplify or make the House lan- 
guage more specific. 

The first Senate amendment (reference 
item 1 above) would add a requirement 
specifying that the SOCOM commander's 
resources be sufficient to enable him to dis- 
charge his advice/assistance responsibilities 
on program and budget matters to the 
ASD/SOLIC. 

The second Senate amendment (reference 
item 2 above) would replace the House lan- 
guage authorizing up to 120 civilian engi- 
neering, scientific, management, and other 
positions for the SOCOM headquarters with 
a requirement that the SOCOM headquar- 
ters staff may not be less than 450 person- 
nel on September 30, 1988, and that 111 of 
the total shall be civilian employees unless 
otherwise directed by the SOCOM com- 
mander or the Secretary of Defense. 

The conferees agreed that the civilian po- 
sitions may include professional engineering 
positions primarily concerned with research 
and development of special operations-pecu- 
liar equipment; professional scientific posi- 
tions in the physical and natural sciences, 
medicine, communications, electronics, and 
aviation; and professional management posi- 
tions in program management, administra- 
tion, contracting, warehousing and depot 
operations, testing, procurement, and finan- 
cial, budgeting and automation systems. 

The third Senate amendment (reference 
item 4 above) would require that the staff 
of the SOCOM commander include an in- 
spector general who would conduct the au- 
diting and inspection functions specified in 
the House bill as well as such other inspec- 
tor general functions as may be assigned. 

The fourth Senate amendment (reference 
item 6 above) would replace the House bill 
direction concerning the exercise of auth- 
jority, direction, control, and supervision by 
the Secretary of Defense through the ASD/ 
SOLIC with several requirements: that a 
DOD directive containing a charter for the 
ASD/SOLIC be published not later than 30 
days after enactment of the conference 
report; that the charter include, inter alia, 
duties and responsibilities of the ASD/ 
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SOLIC, specify his relationship to other 
DOD officials, delineate any delegation of 
authority from the Secretary of Defense to 
the ASD/SOLIC; that the Secretary of De- 
fense submit to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives the chartering directive and a 
report explaining how the charter fulfills 
the provisions in law pertaining to the 
ASD/SOLIC; that the Secretary of the 
Army carry out the duties and responsibil- 
ities of the office of the ASD/SOLIC until 
that office is filled for the first time; that 
the Secretary of the Army submit a month- 
ly report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives concerning his activities in fulfilling 
the legislative provisions pertaining to the 
ASD/SOLIC; and that the Secretary of the 
Army and the first ASD/SOLIC, with re- 
spect to the duties and responsibilities of 
the ASD/SOLIC, report directly to the Sec- 
retary of Defense or the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. 

The conferees agreed that the original 
House language specifying a preeminent po- 
sition for the ASD/SOLIC within the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense with respect to 
special operations and low intensity conflict 
matters reflected the original and continu- 
ing intent of the Congress with respect to 
that position. The conferees recognized, 
however, that certain technical flaws pre- 
cluded retaining the formulation in the 
House bill. The fourth Senate amendment 
contains requirements aimed at the same 
objective as the original House language. By 
designating the Secretary of the Army to 
act as the de facto ASD/SOLIC, the Senate 
amendment also reflects congressional in- 
sistence that the Department of Defense 
undertake to implement the special oper- 
ations forces reorganization without further 
delay. 

The fifth Senate amendment (reference 
item 7 above) would make the House lan- 
guage more specific with regard to the 
major force program category for special 
operations forces. The amendment would 
require: the creation, not later than 30 days 
after enactment of the conference report, of 
the major force program category for spe- 
cial operations forces required by section 
1311(c) of the National Defense Authoriza- 
tion Act for Fiscal Year 1987 (Public Law 
99-661); the Secretary of Defense to submit 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a cer- 
tification that all program recommenda- 
tions and budget proposals for special oper- 
ations forces are included in the special op- 
erations force program category; and the 
Secretary to submit a report explaining the 
composition of such major force program 
category. 

The conferees also agreed оп several 
changes proposed by the Senate intended to 
clarify the language in the House bill. 


Conventional Defense Advisory Board (sec. 
1212) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
809) that would establish a Conventional 
Defense Advisory Board within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The board would survey 
conventional warfare requirements, identify 
shortfalls, particularly in Europe and report 
to the Secretary of Defense its findings and 
recommendations annually. In turn, the 
Secretary of Defense would forward the 
report of the Board to the Congress. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment, 
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The conferees agreed to a provision (sec. 
1212) that would require the Comptroller 
General of the United States to convene 
and chair a Conventional Defense Study 
Group composed of representatives from 
the General Accounting Office, the Library 
of Congress, the Office of Technology As- 
sessment, and the Congressional Budget 
Office. That study group would submit a 
report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives and to the Secretary of Defense. The 
report would provide an assessment of the 
balance of conventional forces in NATO 
Europe and make recommendations for im- 
proving that balance. 

The conferees direct that the assessment 
by Conventional Defense Study Group 
should include, but not be limited to, the 
following elements: 

1. An assessment of the conventional bal- 
ance of forces in NATO Europe, with em- 
phasis on the Central Region. The study 
group should survey the views of experts on 
the sufficiency of NATO's conventional 
forces for both deterrence and defense in 
the event of a Warsaw Pact conventional 
attack. To the extent possible, this study 
group should review the views of experts on 
the Soviet leadership's perspective on the 
conventional balance. 

2. A review of deficiencies in NATO's con- 
ventional forces and an assessment of the 
impact of current and planned U.S. and 
NATO Allied defense programs on those de- 
ficiencies. 

3. Recommendations for alleviating those 
deficiencies identified in the survey that 
will not be corrected by current and planned 
NATO defense programs. 

4. An estimate of the costs of implement- 
ing those recommendations for alleviating 
the remaining deficiencies, and the feasibili- 
ty of implementing those recommendations 
within planned levels of defense spending 
by NATO nations. 

Subsection 1212(a) would require the Sec- 
retary of Defense to appoint a Conventional 
Defense Advisory Board for the purpose of 
reviewing the report of the Conventional 
Defense Study Group and to provide that 
review to the Secretary of Defense and the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to- 
gether with any recommendations regarding 
the implementation of the report of the 
study group. 

Report on competitive strategies (sec. 1213) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 802) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a classified and 
unclassified report on the competitive strat- 
egy concept, an assessment of Soviet and 
Warsaw Pact weaknesses that could be can- 
didates for exploitation through competi- 
tive strategies, and other material. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Publication of a net assessment (sec. 1214) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
832) that would direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide for the publication, on an 
annual basis, of a document in an unclassi- 
fied form that contains a net assessment of 
the defense programs and capabilities of the 
United States and of the Soviet Union. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would require both a classified and an 
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unclassified report that contains a net as- 
sessment of the defense capabilities and 
programs of the armed forces of the United 
States and its allies as compared to those of 
their potential adversaries. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 
Aerial defense mission 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (вес. 846) expressing the sense of 
Senate that the Secretary of Defense 
should establish as a mission of the Depart- 
ment of Defense the defense of the United 
States against all aerial threats, including 
aircraft, ballistic missiles, cruise missiles, 
and other types of missiles. 

TUM House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. 


MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Study of requirements for centralized space 
operations (sec. 1221) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
835) that would direct the Secretary of Air 
Force to study the requirements for central- 
ized space operations as part of the Consoli- 
dated Space Operations Center near Colora- 
do Springs, Colorado. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 


Report on contingency plan to deal with dis- 
ruptions in Persian Gulf oil (sec. 1222) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 728) that would require a report 
from the Departments of Defense and 
Energy on plans for dealing with any signif- 
icant disruptions in the supply of crude oil 
produced by Persian Gulf states. 

M House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
making the Departments of Defense and 
Energy jointly responsible for performing 
the study, and other amendments. The con- 
ferees note that the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee of the Senate and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
апа the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee of the Senate and the Energy 
and Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives are all interested in the 
issue and request that the report be distrib- 
uted to each of them. 


Study of early decommissioning of two air- 
craft carriers (sec. 1223) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 847) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit a report of a 
study of the early decommissioning of two 
aircraft carriers to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives by November 15, 1987. The 
study would compare the current Depart- 
ment of Defense plan for decommissioning 
aircraft carriers with an accelerated, alter- 
native plan in terms of cost savings, aircraft 
requirements, personnel requirements, and 
requirements for other types of Navy ships. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees agree to the reporting re- 
quirement with two modifications. First, 
that the Secretary of Defense be further di- 
rected to solicit and report on an assessment 
by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the implications of accelerated air- 
craft carrier retirements on the ability of 
the United States to meet both peacetime 
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aircraft carrier deployment commitments 
and the wartime requirements for aircraft 
carriers set forth by the Unified Command- 
ers. 

Second, insofar as this assessment notes a 
deficiency between peacetime carrier de- 
ployment requirements and the number of 
deployable carriers, the report shall also in- 
clude an assessment regarding: 

(a) How carrier deployment strategies 
could be adjusted or changed to cover com- 
mitments while maintaining an equitable 
distant deployment rotation for personnel 
and equipment considerations. 

(b) What alternative combinations of 
ships and/or aircraft might be deployed to 
substitute for a carrier, either permanently 
or temporarily, in all situations in which 
carriers are currently deployed. 

(c) What special considerations will ac- 
company the eventual removal of USS 
Midway from her homeport in Japan. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


TECHNICAL AND CLERICAL AMENDMENTS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Technical and clerical amendments (sec. 
1231-33) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 860) that would make technical 
and clerical changes to various provisions of 
Title 10 and Title 37, United States Code, 
and to section 956(b)(1) of the Defense Ac- 
quisition Improvement Act of 1986 (Public 
Law 99-661). 

Колы House bill contained no similar provi- 
оп. 

The House recedes. 


MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


GAO study of capabilities of the United 
States to control drug smuggling into the 
United States (sec. 1241) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
825) that would permit assignment of mem- 
bers of the armed forces to assist civilian 
law enforcement officials in drug searches, 
seizures, or arrests outside the land area of 
the United States under certain circum- 
stances. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 835(а)-(с)) that would direct the 
General Accounting Office to conduct a de- 
tailed study of the potential effects of mili- 
tary assistance to civilian law enforcement 
officials. 

The House recedes on section 825 of the 
House bill. 

The House recedes on section 835(a)-(c) of 
the Senate amendment with amendment. 

The GAO study is intended to be a com- 
prehensive analysis regarding illegal drug 
smuggling into the United States and the 
current capabilities of the U.S, to deter such 
smuggling. 

In making an assessment of the national 
security implications of illegal drug - 
gling under subsection (aX1), the study 
should consider both military and civilian 
threats to our national security and the rel- 
ative roles that military and civilian organi- 
zations can play in addressing such national 
security issues. 

Under subsection (4X2), GAO will study 
the impact of resource limitations on civil- 
jan interdiction efforts and the capability of 
the Department of Defense to respond to 
requests for assistance from those law en- 
forcement agencies. This aspect of the study 
should reflect resource, training, and oper- 
ational constraints that both the civilian 
agencies and the Department of Defense 
face. 
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Subsection (аХ3) requires an analysis of 
the effect on the armed forces and civilian 
agencies that would result from enactment 
of legislation authorizing direct military 
participation in arrests, searches, and sei- 
zures. GAO should consider the need of ci- 
vilian agencies for such assistance, the 
impact of such assistance on the effective- 
ness of the interdiction effort, the types of 
military assets that could be loaned to civil- 
ian agencies, the cost of training military 
personnel to perform law enforcement 
tasks, and the impact on military readiness 
of performing such missions for civilian 
agencies. With respect to military readiness, 
the GAO study should assess whether cur- 
rent military training and readiness func- 
tions are being appropriately funded, and 
assess the impact of military training, readi- 
ness, and operations that would result from 
using Department of Defense readiness and 
training resources to perform a civilian law 
enforcement mission. 

Under subsection (аХ4) the GAO report 
will examine the effectiveness of current co- 
operative arrangements between the U.S. 
Customs Service and National Guard units 
from the States of Arizona, Utah, Missouri, 
and Wisconsin in anti-drug smuggling oper- 
ations along the United States-Mexico 
border. 

Under subsection (аХ5) the General Ас- 
counting Office will determine whether 
giving the Armed Forces a more direct, 
active role in drug interdiction activities 
would enhance the morale and readiness of 
the Armed Forces. 

The matter covered by subsections (аХ6)- 
(10) requires a thorough review of the capa- 
bilities for detection and apprehension of 
airborne drug smugglers, and an assessment 
of how efficiently and effectively are the 
agenies involved in this effort are planning 
and coordinating their efforts to enhance 
and integrate these capabilities. In particu- 
lar, GAO should examine whether the civil- 
ian agencies are procuring assets that will 
duplicate capabilities already in existence or 
expected to be fielded in the near future by 
the Department of Defense. 

The managers recognize the inherent 
power of the Comptroller General to con- 
tract for outside assistance in any study 
that GAO performs. It is the intent of the 
conferees that GAO draw upon all neces- 
sary resources to guarantee a thorough 
technical assessment of these issues, includ- 
ing the Congressional Office of Technology 
Assessment. 

Transfer of funds to Coast Guard (sec. 1242) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec 835(d)) that would authorize the 
transfer of $3 million in fiscal year 1988 and 
$6 million in fiscal year 1989 from the De- 
partment of Defense to Department of 
Transportation for the Coast Guard's law 
enforcement detachment (LEDET) pro- 


gram. 
22% House bill contained no similar provi- 
оп. 

The House recedes. 

Although the primary responsibility to 
pay for the LEDET program remains with 
the Coast Guard, the managers recognize 
that the Navy benefits from the program 
and should pay a portion of the costs. The 
level of funding anticipates that the Coast 
Guard will have a total of 400 persons in the 
LEDET program in 1988, and 500 in 1989. 
The actual number of LEDET personnel 
serving on naval vessels will depend on de- 
ployment schedules and deployment tempo. 
When not accompanying the Navy, LEDET 
personnel should be assigned by the Coast 
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Guard to appropriate law enforcement 
duties. 


Annual planning for Department of Defense 
drug enforcement assistance (sec, 1243) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 841) that would require the presi- 
dent, in the annual budget submission, to 
provide Congress a list of all Department of 
defense drug interdiction assistance to be 
made available to civilian law enforcement 
agencies and a detailed plan for providing 
equipment and other drug interdiction as- 
sistance during that fiscal year. The Depart- 
ment of Defense would then convene a con- 
ference with all civilian agencies involved in 
narcotics interdiction and would enter into 
memoranda of agreement specifying the dis- 
tribution of such assistance. 

Mais House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment in- 
cluding the Secretary of State as part of the 
conference dealing with the distribution of 
drug interdiction assets. 

With respect to secure communications 
equipment, the conferees stress that there is 
a priority need for such secure equipment 
for the Operation Bahamas and Turks and 
Caicos Program (OpBat) and that the De- 
partment of Defense should give immediate 
attention to this need. 


Provision of command and control data 
from Tyndall Air Force Base for drug 
interdiction assistance (sec. 1244) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
829) that would prohibit the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense funds to provide drug 
interdiction data from Tyndall Air Force 
Base. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
The Senate amendment recognizes that re- 
imbursement to the Department of Defense 
is required for such assistance under the 
Economy Act, as incorporated in chapter 18 
of title 10, but provides an exception in this 
instance as an incentive to reduce overall 
costs by locating a civilian law enforcement 
facility adjacent to Tyndall AFB. 


Assistant to the secretary of defense for 
atomic energy (sec. 1245) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
3134) that would change the Department of 
Defense member of the Nuclear Weapons 
Council from the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering to the Undersecre- 
tary of Defense for Acquisition. The section 
would also establish the Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy as 
& presidential appointee. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 861) that would establish the As- 
sistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Atomic Energy as a presidential appointee, 
require that the individual appointed be ap- 
pointed from civilian life, and would provide 
that the person serving as Chairman of the 
Military Liaison Committee on October 16, 
1986 may be appointed as the Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Atomic Energy 
without the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would establish the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Atomic Energy as a 
presidential appointee and provide that the 
person serving as Chairman of the Military 
Liaison Committee on October 16, 1986 may 
be appointed as the Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for Atomic Energy without 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
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Oil shipments for use of military facilities 
overseas (sec. 1246) 

An amendment to the Export Administra- 
tion Act of 1979 approved by the House of 
Representatives in the Trade Bill (H.R. 3) 
would prohibit any export of domestically 
produced crude oil or refined petroleum 
product, with some exceptions (section 331 
of H.R. 3 amending section "(d) of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979). The 
purpose of this section is to conserve domes- 
tic petroleum for U.S. uses in an era when 
U.S. sources are increasingly unable to ful- 
fill U.S. demand. 

This amendment might be read to pre- 
clude the shipment abroad of crude oil or 
refined petroleum products for use by the 
Department of Defense or U.S.-supported 
installations or facilities, even though such 
shipments would not typically be exports 
because no sale to a foreign entity is in- 
volved. 

The House bill contained а provision (sec. 
828) that would clarify that such shipments 
are not to be considered exports under the 
amendments to the Export Administration 
Act. 


The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
The Senate recedes. 


Payment of claim (sec. 1247) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
830) that would allow the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay a claim to the Merchants 
National Bank of Mobile, Alabama, for 
losses resulting from the cancellation of a 
Government guarantee of a loan to a de- 
fense contractor. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with а technical 
amendment. 


Forensic examination of certain physiologi- 
cal evidence (sec. 1248) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 845) that would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to prescribe procedures that 
whenever any physiological specimen is ob- 
tained from a person for the purposes of de- 
termining whether that person has used 
any controlled substance: 

1. the specimen is in а condition that is 
suitable for forensic examination, and 

2. а written laboratory report is submitted 
to the investigative agency that submitted 
the specimen prior to any court-martial or 
other críminal proceedings. 

The procedures would ensure that evi- 
dence is preserved and transported in ac- 
cordance with valid medical and forensic 
practices and provided by the most expedi- 
tious transportation means necessary to 
carry out an accurate examination. 

It also requires that when evidence of 
LSD use exists in connection with а criminal 
investigation, the specimen be submitted to 
а forensic laboratory capable of determining 
whether the individual has used LSD. 

The provision also specifically states 
"Nothing in this section shall be construed 
as providing а basis, that is not otherwise 
available in law, for a defense to a charge or 
а motion for exclusion of evidence or other 
ne relief in any criminal proceed- 


The provision would require the Secretary 
of Defense to submit a report to the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives not later than 
March 1, 1988, describing the procedures. 
2n House bill contained no similar provi- 

on. 
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The House recedes with а clarifying 
amendment. 

Adjudicating certain cases of non-regis- 
trants for the draft (sec. 1249) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 809) that would permit the Office 
of Personnel Management to issue regula- 
tions providing that adjudications relating 
to the "knowing the willful" failure of civil 
service job applicants to register with the 
Selective Service System may be performed 
by executive agencies rather than by the 
Office of Personnel Management itself, thus 
easing the administrative burden. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

Transportation of certain beneficiaries of 
the Veterans' Administration on Depart- 
ment of Defense aeromedical evacuation 
aircraft (sec. 1250) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 825) that would direct the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Administrator of 
Veterans' Affairs to enter into an agreement 
under which the Department of Defense 
would provide aeromedical evacuation serv- 
ices on а space available basis for patients 
receiving care in Veterans' Administration 
medical facilities. 

* House bill contained no similar provi- 
on. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISION NOT ADOPTED 
Surcharge authority of Defense Logistics 

Agency 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
837) that would authorize the Director of 
the Defense Logistics Agency (DLA) to 
impose a surcharge on DLA customers for 
recovering costs associated with mainte- 
nance and repair of fuel storage facilities; 
leasing of facilities and purchase of equip- 
ment for storage facilities; and maintenance 
and repair costs associated with DLA supply 
centers and depots. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 

TITLE XII—AMENDMENTS RELATED 
TO GOLDWATER-NICHOLS REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT 

JOINT OFFICER PERSONNEL POLICY 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Joint officer personnel policy (sec. 1301, 
1302, 1303, 1304, and 1305) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 821) that would make a number of 
modifications to the joint officer manage- 
ment policies established by the Goldwater- 
Nichols Department of Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1986 (Public Law 99-433). Іп 
order to correct unanticipated problems and 
provide additional management flexibility, 
the provision would: 

(1) allow the Secretary of Defense to dele- 
gate only to the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense his authority to select officers for the 
joint specialty; 

(2) repeal a requirement that joint special- 
ists selected under the critical occupational 
specialty provision must complete a full 
tour of duty in a joint assignment as soon as 
practicable after selection; 

(3) allow waiver of the sequence require- 
ment that the joint educational program 
precede a full joint duty tour in qualifying 
an officer for selection for the joint special- 
ty if an officer has already fulfilled both 
prerequisites; 

(4) allow waiver of the joint educational 
requirement for selection to the joint spe- 
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cialty if an officer has already completed 
two full tours of duty in a joint assignment; 

(5) manage the length of joint duty as- 
signments through average tour lengths for 
all officers rather than minimum tour 
lengths for individual officers; 

(6) reduce the average tour length of joint 
duty assignments to 2% years for general 
and flag officers and 3 years for field grade 
officers; 

(7) reduce the minimum tour length for 
joint duty credit for general and flag offi- 
cers to 2 years; 

(8) set 3 years as the minimum tour 
length for joint duty credit for field grade 
officers, except that full credit may be pro- 
vided for a joint duty assignment whose 
length has been established by regulation as 
less than 3 but more than 2 years; 

(9) allow cumulative credit toward the 
joint tour minimums in items 7 and 8 for 
joint tours that are (a) prescribed by regula- 
tion as less than 2 years, or (b) terminated 
because of hardship, medical reasons, or 
other unique circumstances; 

(10) permit the Department of Defense to 
exclude statutory exceptions to the mini- 
mum joint tour lengths, as well as certain 
other uncompleted joint tours, when calcu- 
lating compliance with the average tour 
length requirements; 

(11) define joint tour as one or more as- 
signments within the same organization but 
without a break between assignments; 

(12) limit promotion monitoring, for all 
but joint specialists, to the first promotion 
consideration following reassignment from 
joint duty; 

(13) require that the annual report of the 
Secretary of Defense include data on (a) the 
tours excluded from the computation of av- 
erage joint tour lengths, and (b) the use of 
each waiver authority; 

(14) remove the prohibition on counting 
assignments within an officer’s own military 
department as joint duty, but limit to 100 
the number of such assignments; and 

(15) provide a 4-year exception to the 
joint tour requirement for promotion to flag 
rank for nuclear propulsion officers. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The decision by the conferees to approve 
a number of modifications to the joint offi- 
cer management policies prescribed by title 
IV of the Goldwater-Nichols DOD Reorga- 
nization Act of 1986 does not reflect any 
lessening of the congressional commitment 
to these policies. In fact, the benefits of in- 
creased emphasis on joint duty service evi- 
dent during the past year have further con- 
vinced the conferees of the wisdom of the 
policy objectives mandated last year. The 
conferees agreed, however, that effective 
and fair implementation of the joint officer 
management policies could be enhanced by 
the timely correction of unanticipated prob- 
lems and by providing additional manage- 
m flexibility on a limited number of poli- 

es. 

The conferees deferred action without 
prejudice on a number of additional changes 
proposed by the Department of Defense and 
contained in the Senate amendment. The 
conferees agreed that insufficient informa- 
tion was available at this time to make in- 
formed judgments on these proposals. The 
conferees made а commitment to compre- 
hensively examine additional changes in 
time to act on them, if appropriate, in next 
year's defense authorization bill. Such ex- 
amination should be assisted by the Secre- 
tary of Defense's first report on the imple- 
mentation of the joint officer management 
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policies, a report from the General Account- 
ing Office, and additional implementation 
experience. 

The conferees recognized that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has made significant 
progress in implementing the joint officer 
provisions. Moreover, the basic principles 
underlying these provisions are supported 
by the department’s senior civilian and mili- 
tary leadership. This fact was affirmed in 
recent correspondence from the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in which they 
stated: “We pledge our full support for con- 
tinued enhancement of the Department’s 
joint officer management policies and prac- 
tices.” 

Given the complexity of the evolving joint 
officer personnel system, the conferees 
noted that the basic objectives of title IV of 
the Goldwater-Nichols Act could be ob- 
scured by vast amounts of procedural 
changes required to implement fundamen- 
tally different joint officer management 
policies. Such loss of purpose could manifest 
itself in  "ticket-punching" approaches 
rather than more thoughtful efforts to 
genuinely enhance performance of joint 
duty responsibilities. In this regard, the con- 
ferees urge the department continually to 
reexamine its detailed implementation to 
ensure consistency with the fundamental 
objectives of title IV and to reaffirm the va- 
lidity of the concepts developed in support 
of those objectives. 

The House recedes with seven amend- 
ments to the provision contained in the 
Senate amendment. The approved modifica- 
tions preserve the integrity of several key 
joint officer policy provisions enacted in 
1986. The conferees agreed that their action 
Should not be considered as changing the 

original purposes of the altered provisions, 
which include: 

(A) making joint education relevant to 
joint duty by establishing & pattern where- 
by education normally precedes a joint duty 
assignment for officers attempting to qual- 
ify for selection to the joint specialty; 

(B) lengthening joint duty tours in order 
to increase the experience level of officers 
in joint duty assignments and, thereby, the 
quality of their contribution; 

(C) requiring that key joint duty assign- 
ments be filled only by officers who have 
met the educational and experience require- 
ments and have been selected for the joint 
specialty; 

(D) safeguarding the future promotions 
and assignments of joint officers; and 

(E) making joint duty а prerequisite for 
promotion to general or flag rank. 

The conferees also noted that the Secre- 
tary of Defense was provided management 
flexibility in the original legislation through 
() waivers, (ii) liberal transition provisions 
of 2 years or more, and (iii) а major excep- 
tion to prescribed requirements which per- 
mits the qualification for the joint specialty 
of combat officers with a critical occupa- 
tional specialty (COS) through shorter joint 
duty tour lengths and a reverse sequence for 
joint education. 

The first House amendment (reference 
item 2 above), although accepting elimina- 
tion of the requirement for every officer 
who qualified for the joint specialty 
through the COS exception to serve in a 
second joint duty assignment, would require 
that an appropriate portion of critical joint 
duty assignments be filled by COS joint spe- 
cialists who qualified through the 2-year ex- 
ception. The conferees agreed that an ap- 
propriate portion means roughly the same 
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percentage of 2-year COS joint specialists 
serving in critical joint duty assignments as 
the percentage of 2-year COS joint special- 
ists to the total number of joint specialists. 

The conferees noted, however, that none 
of the 1,000 joint duty assignment positions 
thus far designated as critical by the De- 
fense Department were general or flag offi- 
cer positions. Therefore, the House amend- 
ment would also require that a substantial 
portion of the general and flag officer joint 
duty assignment positions be designated as 
critical under section 661(dX2) of chapter 
38, title 10, United States Code (as amended 
by section 1302(b) of this Act), and that re- 
vised joint duty assignment list pursuant to 
section 668(bX2) (as amended by section 
1302(c) of this Act) be published within six 
months of the enactment of this Act. 

The conferees agreed that omitting gener- 
al and flag officers from critical joint duty 
assignment positions poses a number of 
problems. First, the failure to so designate 
general and flag officer positions under- 
mines one of the purposes of the joint offi- 
cer management title—to ensure that the 
most important joint duty positions are 
filled by outstanding officers with broad ex- 
perience in joint matters, i.e., by joint spe- 
cialists. Second, the rationale for allowing 
the COS exception is diminished if combat 
officers who are usually at the 0-6 level) are 
not needed for second joint tours in critical 
joint duty assignments as general or flag of- 
ficers. 

To carry out the objectives of title IV of 
the Goldwater-Nichols Act, the conferees 
believe the significantly more than 50 per- 
cent of general and flag officer joint duty 
positions should be designated as critical 
joint duty assignments. However, at this 
time, the conferees were unable to deter- 
mine how quickly the Department of De- 
fense could achieve this goal or the specific 
percentage that should be prescribed. For 
these reasons, the conferees determined to 
specify that a "substantial portion" of such 
positions should be so designated. In next 
year's comprehensive examination of addi- 
tional changes to the joint officer policies, 
the conferees expect the department to pro- 
vide sufficient information for the Congress 
to be able to prescribe a more specific goal. 

The House amendment would also clarify 
the use of the COS exception by: 

(A) precluding the nomination or the se- 
lection of general and flag officers for the 
joint specialty through the COS exception; 

(B) limiting the designation of critical oc- 
cupational specialties to those military occu- 
pational specialties involving combat arms 
in the case of the Army, or the equivalent in 
the case of the other services. For example, 
the conferees agreed that in the Army, 
combat arms means specialties such as in- 
fantry, armor, or artillery, but not combat 
support or service support specialties; 

(C) requiring military occupational spe- 
cialties involving combat arms that are expe- 
riencing severe shortages of trained person- 
nel to be designated as critical occupational 
specialties; 

(D) limiting 2-year joint duty assignments 
to the initial joint duty assignment of a 
COS officer provided that the officer has 
been nominated to the joint specialty before 
such assignment begins; and 

(E) limiting the number of 2-year COS 
joint duty assignments that may be ex- 
cluded from the annual computation of the 
average length of joint duty assignments to 
not more than 10 percent of the number of 
all joint duty assignment positions identi- 
fied pursuant to section 668(b)(2) (as 
amended by section 1302(c) of this Act). 
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Finally, the House amendment would in- 
crease congressional oversight of the critical 
occupational specialty by requiring that the 
Secretary’s annual report include certain 
data on the use of the COS exception. 

With respect to the critical occupational 
specialty exception, the conferees also 
agreed that the Secretary of Defense should 
issue guidelines which provide that 

(A) to the maximum extent practicable, 
officers with military occupational special- 
ties involving combat arms conform to the 
standard requirements set out in paragraph 
661(сХ1) (as amended by section 1301(b) of 
ae Act) in qualifying for the joint special- 

у; 

(B) the COS designation be used аз ап ех- 
ception to the standard requirements to 
allow nominated officers to transfer expedi- 
tiously from an operational assignment into 
a joint duty assignment for two years and 
then back to an operational assignment; 

(C) the combat arms occupational special- 
ties designated as COS be reassessed peri- 
odically as conditions change; and 

(D) a mechanism be established to moni- 
tor the careers of officers who have been 
nominated for the joint specialties under 
the COS exception and who have completed 
the shortened initial assignment to ensure 
that sufficient number of the most out- 
standing officers complete the school re- 
quirement later in their careers and thus 
provide an appropriate balance of combat 
specialties in the joint specialty. 

The second House amendment (reference 
items 3 and 4, above) would accept the 
waiver of the joint education sequence re- 
quirement and the waiver allowing two joint 
tours in lieu of joint education while limit- 
ing their application. The conferees agreed 
that the waivers should apply to small num- 
bers of officers. Accordingly, the House 
amendment would specify that the waivers 
should be exercised only under unusual cir- 
cumstances and that the combined total of 
both waivers should be limited to not more 
than 5 percent of the total number of offi- 
cers selected during that fiscal year for the 
joint specialty. 

The conferees cautioned that the waiver 
of joint education for an officer who has 
completed his second joint tour is not in- 
tended to qualify senior officers for the 
joint specialty who earlier in their careers 
avoided fulfilling the joint specialty require- 
ments. The conferees agreed, therefore, 
that the waiver of joint education should be 
granted only under exceptional circum- 
stances to general or flag officers and only 
if the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
determines that such a waiver is necessary 
to meet a critical need of the armed forces. 

The House amendment would also require 
that officers nominated for the joint spe- 
cialty must have completed the joint profes- 
sional military education requirement or be 
designated as having a critical occupational 
specialty to count in meeting the goal that 
approximately one-half of joint duty assign- 
ment positions are filled by officers with the 
joint specialty or nominated for the joint 
specialty. The House amendment would re- 
quire, however, that COS specialist-nomi- 
nees may not at any time account for more 
than one-third of joint duty assignment po- 
sitions required to be filled by joint special- 
ists or nominees under section 661(d)(1) (as 
amended by section 1302(a) of this Act). 

The third House amendment (reference 
items 5 through 9, above) would delete the 
Senate provision on managing by average 
tour lengths, shortening the length of aver- 
age tours, and providing credit for shorter 
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minimum tours, and modify the Senate lan- 
guage prescribing a full tour of duty in a 
joint duty assignment and cumulative serv- 
ice in joint duty assignments that total in 
length not less than the applicable standard 
prescribed in section 664(a). The House 
amendment would prescribe that an officer 
be considered to have completed a full tour 
of duty in a joint duty assignment if the of- 
ficer has served 3 years as a general or flag 
officer or 3% years as an other officer; has 
cumulative service in qualifying joint duty 
assignments that meets the 3 year or 3% 
year requirements; or in the case of an offi- 
cer (other than a general or flag officer) 
nominated for the joint specialty and desig- 
nated as a critical occupational specialist, 
has served 2 years in a joint duty assign- 
ment. 

Cumulative credit toward the full joint 
duty tour lengths required by law (3% years 
for 0-6 and below; 3 years for general and 
flag officers) would be authorized for: a tour 
of duty outside the United States or in 
Alaska or Hawaii; a tour terminated for un- 
usual personal reasons; and tours terminat- 
ed when an officer is reassigned to another 
joint duty assignment in certain cases. All 
joint duty service included for cumulative 
credit would be required to be a minimum of 
10 months in length and have been served 
within 8 years of the computation of cumu- 
lative credit. Finally, any tours included for 
cumulative credit for reasons other than 
those specified above would be required to 
be not less than 2 years, except in the case 
when an officer is reassigned to another 
joint duty assignment. 

The fourth House amendment (reference 
item 10 above) would make conforming 
changes from the third House amendment 
to the provision of the Senate amendment 
that excludes certain joint duty tours from 
the annual computation of average joint 
tour lengths. The House amendment would 
authorize the Secretary of Defense to ex- 
clude the following joint duty service from 
such computations: 

(A) service of an officer (other than a gen- 
eral or flag officer) nominated for the joint 
specialty and designated as having a critical 
occupational specialty if such service is not 
less than 2 years in length; however, the 
number excluded is limited to not more 
than 10 percent of the number of all joint 
duty assignment positions; 

(B) service not completed because of re- 
tirement, release from active duty, or sus- 
pension from duty; 

(C) service not completed because of a re- 
assignment for unusual personal reasons, re- 
assignment to another joint organization 
following promotion to a higher grade if the 
reassignment was made because no commen- 
surate joint duty assignment was available 
within the same organization, or reassign- 
ment to another joint organization follow- 
ing elimination of a position in a reorganiza- 
tion; 

(D) service performed outside the United 
States or in Alaska or Hawaii; and 

(E) service to bring an officer’s cumulative 
credit service to the prescribed standards if 
such service is not less than 2 years, except 
that no such minimum tour length is pre- 
scribed in the case in which an officer is re- 
assigned following a promotion or reorgani- 
zation. 

The conferees intend that all service in 
joint duty assignments, except for the pre- 
scribed exclusions, be included in the com- 
putations of average tour lengths. Specifi- 
cally, the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense under section 664(b) of title 10, United 
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States Code (as amended by section 1303(a) 
of this Act), to waive the general rule on the 
length of a joint duty assignment in the 
case of any officer does not alter the re- 
quirement that the service of such officer 
must be included in the computation of the 
average length of joint duty assignments. 

The fifth House amendment (reference 
items 12 and 14 above) would delete the 
Senate provisions limiting promotion moni- 
toring and permitting up to 100 assignments 
within an officer's own military department 
to be counted as joint duty assignments. 

The sixth House amendment (reference 
item 13 above) would add a third new re- 
porting requirement to the two contained in 
the Senate provision, The House amend- 
ment would require that data on above the 
zone promotions be included in the Secre- 
tary's annual report. 

The seventh House amendment (reference 
item 15 above) would accept the Senate pro- 
vision that provides а 4-year exception, until 
January 1, 1992, to the joint duty prerequi- 
site for promotion to flag rank in the case of 
qualified nuclear propulsion officers, but 
would modify the Senate requirement that 
the Department of Defense develop a plan 
to ensure that such officers serve in joint 
duty assignments. The conferees agreed 
that the objective of the plan should be to 
ensure that after January 1, 1992, the nucle- 
&r propulsion community does not have to 
place undue reliance on Secretary of De- 
fense waivers. To underscore the impor- 
tance attached to this objective, the House 
amendment would require that the plan in- 
clude milestones for each calendar year be- 
ginning with January 1, 1989, that provide 
for а progressively greater proportion of nu- 
clear propulsion officers complying with the 
joint duty requirements of chapter 38 of 
title 10, United States Code. The House 
amendment would task the Secretary of De- 
fense, after consultation with the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to develop the 
plan and would require that it be imple- 
mented within six months of the date of en- 
actment of this Act. Along with a copy of 
the plan, the Secretary would be required to 
submit a report explaining how the plan ful- 
fills the objectives prescribed by this provi- 
sion. Finally, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would be responsible for 
monitoring the implementation of the plan. 

OTHER MATTERS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Temporary authorization of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (sec. 1311) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 822) that would authorize a tem- 
porary exception to section 136(a) of title 
10, United States Code, by permitting an in- 
crease in the number of Assistant Secretar- 
ies of Defense from eleven to twelve until 
January 20, 1989. It would also permit, for a 
similar duration, an increase by one in the 
number of level IV positions authorized in 
section 5315 of title 4, United States Code. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

Reduction in personnel assigned to manage- 
ment headquarters activities and cer- 
tain other activities (sec. 1312) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 823) that would exclude from the 
reductions in personnel required by section 
601 of the Goldwater-Nichols Department 
of Defense Reorganization Act of 1986 (sec- 
tion 194 of title 10, United States Code) not 
more than 1600 personnel transferred from 
the General Services Administration to the 
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Department of Defense for the manage- 
ment of certain real property under the de- 
partment's jurisdiction. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Assignment of force to combatant com- 
mands (sec. 1313) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 824) that would exempt from as- 
signment to combatant commands, as re- 
quired by section 162(aX2) of title 10, 
United States Code, any forces that are as- 
signed to multinational peacekeeping orga- 
nizations. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Amendments relating to the Goldwater- 
Nichols Department of Defense Reorga- 
nization Act (sec. 1314) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 859) that would make technical 
changes to the Goldwater-Nichols Depart- 
ment of Defense Reorganization Act. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


TITLE XIV—FOREIGN RELATIONS 
MATTERS 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Commendation of U.S. Armed Forces operat- 
ing in the Persian Gulf (sec. 1401) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 851) that would commend all 
members of the U.S. Armed Forces who par- 
ticipated in or supported the successful Sep- 
tember 21-22 operation that thwarted Irani- 
an minelaying activities in the Persian Gulf. 

= House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that changes the provision to a “Sense of 
the Congress” and broadens the commenda- 
tion to include the U.S. Armed Forces that 
participated in the successful October 8 
military operation. 

The conferees also agreed on several 
changes proposed by the House intended to 
clarify and elaborate the language in the 
Senate amendment describing the circum- 
stances and the events to be commended. 


Sense of the Senate on sinking of Iranian 
vessels (sec. 1402) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 829) expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the U.S. Navy is fully justified 
in sinking any Iranian vessel that threatens 
safe passage of American warships or vessels 

American citizens. 
um House bill contained no similar provi- 
on. 

The House recedes, noting that the sec- 
tion remains a sense of the Senate provi- 
sion. The conferees also agreed that the 
provision is not intended to alter the cur- 
rent Rules of Engagement applicable in the 
Persian Gulf region. 


Sense of the Congress on U.S. policy toward 
Panama (sec. 1403) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 828) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that the U.S. should cease all eco- 
nomic and military assistance to, suspend all 
military equipment shipments to, and pro- 
hibit the importation of all sugar products 
from Panama unless the government of 
Panama promptly (a) demonstrates progress 
in reestablishing civilian control of the po- 
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litical system, (b) restores freedom of the 
press and all other constitutional guaran- 
tees, (c) empowers a non-military transition- 
al government, and (d) begins an investiga- 
tion of allegations of illegal activities by 
members of the military. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that modifies the language prohibiting the 
importation of Panamanian sugar products. 
Rather than expressing the sense of the 
Congress that such imports be prohibited, 
the conferees agreed that the United States 
should reassess whether their importation 
should be prohibited. 

Sense of Congress on Japanese trade with 
Vietnam (sec. 1404) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 855) that would urge Japan to pre- 
vent its firms from engaging in developmen- 
tal trade with Vietnam and discontinue pro- 
viding Vietnam with long-term credit and 
developmental equipment. 

.. House bill contained no similar provi- 
on. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
noting that Japan has been taking some 
action in the direction requested and urging 
it to continue doing so. 

Limitation on introduction of armed forces 
into Nicaragua for combat (sec. 1405) 


Section 847 of the House bill would pro- 
hibit funds appropriated to the Department 
of Defense from being obligated or expend- 
ed for the purpose of introducing U.S. 
armed forces into Nicaragua for combat 
unless the Congress declared war or enacted 
specific authorization for such introduction, 
or such introduction were necessary to meet 
а clear and present danger of hostile attack 
upon the United States, its territories or 
possessions or its allies, or to meet a clear 
and present danger to, and to provide neces- 
sary protection for, the U.S. Embassy, U.S. 
government personnel, or U.S. citizens, or to 
respond to hijacking, kidnapping, or other 
acts of terrorism involving citizens of the 
United States or its allies. Section 847 would 
not apply if MIG aircraft, or other aircraft 
of similar design or capability, or nuclear 
missiles or any other nuclear weapons were 
introduced into Nicaragua. Finally, nothing 
in section 847 would invalidate any provi- 
sion of the War Powers Resolution (Public 
Law 93-148) or any authority of the United 
States to act under the provisions of the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that changes the provision to a “Sense of 
the Congress.” Under the agreed provision 
the Congress reaffirms the sense of Con- 
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gress expressed in the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act, 1986, that United 
States Armed Forces should not be intro- 
duced into or over Nicaragua for combat. 
The provision also contains the statement 
that it shall not be construed as affecting 
the authority and responsibility of the 
President or Congress under the Constitu- 
tion, statutes, or treaties of the United 
States in force. 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 

Soviet Union embassy agreements 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 827) that would require the Presi- 
dent to void the current embassy agree- 
ments between the United States and Soviet 
Union and require negotiations for a new 
agreement under which the Soviet Union 
will move its embassy to a site in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not more than 90 feet 
above mean sea level. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

Because an indentical provision is being 
considered in the conferees State Depart- 
ment authorization bill for fiscal year 1988 
the Senate recedes. 

Restrict contributions to international or- 
ganizations 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 833) that would withhold obliga- 
tion of fifty percent of funds made available 
for each fiscal year by any provision of law 
to meet the assessed contributions of the 
United States to the United Nations until 
the President certifies to Congress that sig- 
ro progress has been made in eliminat- 


1. the excessive use of secondment, and 

2. the blatant control of nationals of 
member countries serving in the United Na- 
tions through regular supervision, consulta- 
tion, and evaluation of such nationals by 
the permanent missions to the United Na- 


ti 

‘The amendment is aimed at neutralizing 
espionage activities by eliminating some of 
the control the Soviet Union and its satel- 
lites have over their United Nations employ- 


ees. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

Because an identical provision is being 
considered in the conference on the State 
Department authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1988, the Senate recedes. 

Prohibition on import of all Iranian prod- 
ucts 


The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions (secs. 856-858) that would prohibit the 
importation into the United States of “any 
article grown, mined, produced or manufac- 
tured in whole or in part in Iran.” 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sions. However, H.R. 3391, passed by the 
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House of Representatives, contains provi- 
sions of a similar nature. 

The conferees note that on October 26, 
1987, President Reagan signed an Executive 
Order barring all imports from Iran. As a 
result, these sections are not necessary, and 
the Senate, therefore, recedes. 


United States Department of State Freedom 
of Expression Act of 1987 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 862) that would find that the U.S. 
Department of State declared itself a tem- 
porary foreign mission on September 15, 
1987 for the purpose of avoiding demonstra- 
tions against the visit of the foreign minis- 
ter of the Soviet Union to the Department 
of State office in Washington, D.C. The 
amendment would state that the national 
security interests of the United States are 
not well served for the Department of State 
to declare, and it shall not declare, itself to 
be a foreign diplomatic mission. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

Because an identical provision is being 
considered in the conference on the State 
Department authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1988, the Senate recedes. 


DIVISION B—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


OVERVIEW 


The fiscal year 1988 budget request con- 
tained authorization of $9,791,857,000 for 
military construction and family housing. 
The House bill would authorize 
$8,058,376,000 for military construction and 
family housing. The Senate amendment 
would provide $8,969,748,000 for this pur- 
pose. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $8,448,479,000 for military construction 
and family housing for fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $8,149,009,000 at the contingent level. 

The fiscal year 1989 budget request con- 
tained authorization of $10,347,550 for mili- 
tary construction and family housing. The 
House bill did not address this request, de- 
ferring it without prejudice. The Senate 
amendment would provide $5,105,629,000 
for this purpose. 

The conferees recommend partial authori- 
zation of $5,192,661,000 for military con- 
struction and family housing for fiscal year 
1989. Several projects that had been consid- 
ered for authorization in fiscal year 1988 
were deferred by the conferees until fiscal 
year 1989. The conferees expect the Depart- 
ment of Defense to submit an amended 
fiscal year 1989 military construction and 
family housing budget request, adjusted for 
actions taken by Congress on its fiscal year 
1988 program, fact of life changes, and re- 
vised cost estimates based upon more accu- 
rate cost estimates. 
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TOTAL FAMILY nous ic зрэ 5 


Fy 1988 
BUDGET 
REQUEST 


1,182,100 
1,610,122 
1,485,850 
851.720 
396,000 
170,400 
160,800 
95.100 
73,737 
79.300 
6.305.129 
1.738.659 
733,036 
926.533 
19.700 
2,800 
3,486,728 
9.791.857 
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ry 1968 
HOUSE 


PASSED 


914,860 
1.340,721 
1.143.910 

502.612 

396,000 

164.336 

126.475 

95,100 
67,637 
67,370 
4.619.021 
1,590,673 
776.669 
646.513 
20.700 
2,600 
3,239,355 
8,058,376 


{AMOUNTS IM THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


Fy 1988 
SENATE 
PASSED 


983.180 
1.678.501 
1.282.550 

756.805 

386.000 

165,030 

149.816 

88,100 
68,737 
74,300 
5,633,019 
1,675,659 
720.037 
918.533 
19.700 
1.800 
3.336.729 
9.969.746 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


DIFFERNCE 
(MOUSE */- 


TO SENAIF) 


(66,320) 
(337.780) 
(138,640) 
(254,193) 

10,000 
(694) 
(23,341) 
7.000 
(1.100) 
(6.930) 
(813,996) 
(64.966) 
58.632 
172,020) 
1,000 
o 

197.374) 

(911,372) 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


CHANGE FROM 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


(149,310) 
(362,673) 
(234.460) 
(295,344) 
110.000} 
6,889 
119,709) 
(7.000) 
15.000) 
(5.000) 
(1.081.605) 
1165, 196) 
129.367) 
(68.220) 
1,000 

о 
(261,773) 
(1,343,378) 


1,032,790 
1,447,451 
1,251,390 
556.376 
386,000 
177,289 
141,091 
68.100 
68.737 
74.300 
5.223.524 
1,573,473 
269,669 
858,313 
20.700 
2.800 
3,224.955 
6,449, 479 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


CHANGE FROM 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


(207,760) 
(403,131) 
1318.550) 
(342,014) 
(10,000) 

6.889 
119,709) 
(7.0001 
(5.000) 
5.000 
11.511.275 
(179,186) 
(62,367) 
191,020) 

1,000 

о 
(331.573) 
(1,642,648) 


177.289 
141,091 
85.100 
68,737 
74.300 
4.993.054 
1,559,473 
736.669 
835,513 
20.700 
2.800 
3,155,155 
8.149.009 
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Conference Agreement 
Summary of Military Family Housing 
Fiscal Year 1988 
(In thousands of dollars) 


New Number of Planning Number of Number of Number of Debt 
construction Number of new mobile Improvement and design Operation Maintenance operation and Lessing domestic foreign payment 
Service dollars new units home spaces dollars dollars dollars dollars maintenance units dollers leases leases dollars 


Army 188,390 2,245 
Navy 192,666 a/ 1,642 b/ 
Air Force 26.120 c/ 334 
Defense Agencies 1,000 4 


108,000 21,900 542.085 530,062 157,879 180,130 3,718 18,476 2,906 
39.943 6.248 261.006 231,217 91,302 36,567 1,424 1,784 2.022 
132,800 7,000 346.557 267,410 138,189 76,842 663 6,617 1,584 
186 0 3,618 708 209 4/ 15,188 o 916 о 


Total 
dollars 


1,573,473 


769.669 
858.313 


20,700 


TOTALS 280,929 35.148 1,153,266 1.029.397 387.579 308,727 5,805 а/ 27,993 6.512 3.222.155 
&/ Includes $20,000,000 to complete 250 units at Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, authorized in fiscal year 1987 
b/ Excludes 120 units at Naval Station, New York; no cost transfer from General Services Administration to Navy 
c/ Includes $330,000 for а housing office ас RAF Bentwaters, United Kingdom 
d/ Includes $1,000,000 for а test housing pilot program 
~~ ̃ ʒ ä--ͤQmͥd: m ——v F... 
Contingent Level 
Summary of Military Family Housing 
Fiscal Year 1986 
(In thousands of dollars) 
New Number of Planning Number of Number of Number ой Debt 
construction Number of new mobile Improvement and design Operation Maintenance operation and Leasing domestic foreign payment Total 
Service dollars new units home spaces dollars dollars dollars dollars malutenance units dollars leases leases dollars dollars 
Army 182,390 2,195 39 100,000 21,900 542,085 530,062 157,679 180,130 3,718 18,476 2.906 1,559,473 
Navy 159,666 a/ 1,842 b/ во 39,943 6,248 261,006 231,217 91,302 36.567 1,424 1,784 2.022 736,669 
Air Force 26.120 c/ 334 110.000 7.000 346,557 267,410 267,410 76,842 663 6,617 1,584 835,513 
Defense Agencies 1,000 4 186 9 3,6168 708 209 d/ 15.188 о 916 о 20,700 
TOTALS 369,176 4,375 119 250,129 35,148 1.153. 266 1,029,397 516,800 308.727 5,805 e/ 27,993 $.512 3,152,355 


а/ Includes 520.000.000 to complete 250 units at Naval Station, Keflavik, Iceland, authorized in fiscal year 1987 


b/ Excludes 120 units ас Naval Station, New York; no cost transfer from Generel Services Administration to Navy 


c/ Includes $330,000 for a housing office at RAF Bentwaters, United Kingdom 


d/ Includes $1.000,000 for a test housing pilot program 


e/ Includes 3,763 build-to-lease (section 801) program unite 


99725 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1969 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS 


FAMILY HOUSING, 


FAMILY HOUSING, 
FAMILY HOUSING, 


FAMILY HOUSING, 


HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE FUND........... 


TOTAL FAMILY HOUSING........... 


РҮ 1989 ry 1989 РҮ 1969 DIFFERENCE ry 1989 CHANGE 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE / CONFERENCE FROM 
REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) ACTION REQUEST 
1,535,881 0 221,800 (221,800) 184,010 (1,351,871) 
NOU IET 2,032,830 [] 508,643 (508,643) 505,913 (1.526.917) 
УРУ, 1,759,936 0 264,363 (264,363) 331,193 (1,428,743) 
2 898,300 0 149,650 (149,650) 149,650 (748,650) 
3E TUER 412,100 ° 402.100 (402,100) 402.100 (10,000) 
ҒО 161,100 о 150.100 (150,100) 168.672 7,572 
НЕТА 137,000 о 128,000 (128,000) 134,550 (2,450) 
TOT 108,000 0 100,000 (100,000) 100.000 (8,000) 
56,923 о 52,923 (52,923) 52,923 (4.000) 
59,300 ° 55,900 (55,900) 55,900 (3,400) 
TESCO 7. 161. 70 O 2.033.479 (2,033,479) 2,084,911 (5.076.459) 
сағаққа 1,592,059 O. 1,537,059 (1,537,059) 1,547,059 (45,000) 
VERNA 635,891 0 614,071 (614,071) 639,071 3,180 
HR TA 936.620 0 900,020 (900,020) 900,020 (36,600) 
ён» 19.600 0 19.600 (19,600) 19,600 0 
re 2.000 0 2.000 (2,000) 2.000 0 
eA 3,186,170 0 3.072.750 (3.072.750) 3,107,750 (78,420) 
MARI 10, 347,540 O 5,106,229 (5. 106, 2281 5.192.661 (5,154,879) 
with more aggressive management. To the However, execution of construction of 


MISCELLANEOUS REPORT REQUIREMENTS 


In the respective reports on the bill, the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives in- 
cluded items of “Special Emphasis." The 
conferees hereby endorse the language on 
items of “Special Emphasis” found in both 
reports and, unless some modification to 
that language is contained in this joint 
statement of the committee of conference, 
the positions and requirements contained 
under items of “Special Emphasis” in both 
Senate and House reports on the fiscal year 
1988 military construction authorization 
bills are concurred in by the conferees. 


DEFENSE WIDE ISSUES 
ITEMS OF SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
Extension of authorizations 


The Department of Defense budget re- 
quest included military construction 
projects which required an extension in au- 
thorization authority if they were to be exe- 
cuted during fiscal year 1988 or 1989. Some 
of these projects were originally authorized 
in fiscal year 1984. In responding to this re- 
quest, the House bill would extend most of 
these projects through fiscal year 1988; the 
Senate amendment would extend them 
through fiscal year 1989. 

The Senate recedes. The conferees are 
concerned about the number of projects 
that have not been executed within two 
years of authorization. Although a few have 
been unavoidably delayed due to factors 
beyond the control of the Department of 
Defense, most could have been executed 


extent that projects are delayed for lack of 
funds, the services are encouraged to adjust 
their future budget requests to fully fund 
pending and proposed construction. 

Inasmuch as the Congressional Budget 
Office is scoring these extended projects as 
new outlay authority, each extension con- 
tributes to the already difficult budgetary 
problem. The conferees intend to carefully 
scrutinize the fiscal year 1989 Department 
of Defense request for extensions of author- 
ity. The Department of Defense is expected 
to provide justification for each requested 
project authorization extension with the 
amended budget. 


Waiver of space limitation for general offi- 
cer quarters 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2303(c)) that would waive the 
space limitation for general officer quarters 
for family housing units at the following lo- 
cations: 

(1) Scott Air Force Base, Шіпоів--3 units 

(2) Shaw Air Force Base, South Carolina— 
1 unit 

(3) MacDill Air Force Base, Florida—1 
unit 

The House bill included an authorization 
to construct 100 family housing units at St. 
Louis Support Center, Illinois. 

The House recedes with amendment. The 
conferees agree to the space waivers con- 
tained in the Senate amendment, as well as 
the waiver of space limitation for two family 
housing units at St. Louis Support Center. 


these projects is not to commence until the 
report directed by conference report 99- 
1005, accompanying the National Defense 
Authorization Act for fiscal year 1987, has 
been received by the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Secretary of Defense. 
Pentagon Annex Complex 

The report accompanying the Senate 
amendment (S. Rept. 100-57) directed the 
Department of Defense to submit a report 
to the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives no 
later than October 15, 1987 that would ad- 
dress the types of department activities 
within the National Capital Region, the 
numbers of personnel engaged in these ac- 
tivities, and the facilities in which these per- 
sonnel are currently housed, as well as the 
prospective need for facilities. The Senate 
report also requested a master plan that 
would address alternative approaches for 
meeting the facility shortfalls of these ac- 
tivities, along with associated economic 
analyses and environmental evaluations. 

The conferees agree that the size of the 
Department of Defense presence in the Na- 
tional Capital Region, the cost of its oper- 
ations, and the potential investments re- 
quired to efficiently support these impor- 
tant activities merit a thorough analysis 
before the Congress considers further sig- 
nificant facility capitalization in the area. 
Such an analysis will be required before the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives can 
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consider any additional administrative fa- 
cilities in the amended fiscal year 1989 mili- 
tary construction authorization budget re- 
quest. 

Therefore, the conferees support the need 
for the plan already mandated by the 
Senate report and direct the Secretary of 
Defense to develop an overall master devel- 
opment plan for the National Capital 
Region for submittal to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives no later than December 15, 
1987. The plan is to address the following: 

(1) description of the current Department 
of Defense presence in the National Capital 
Region together with a justification for the 
presence of activities in this high cost area 
and a description of the current and project- 
ed facility needs; 

(2) ten year historical audit of the Depart- 
ment of Defense presence in the National 
Capital Region, including a list of the activi- 
ties which have been added to or which 
have left the area, along with associated 
manpower; 

(3) ten year projection of the Department 
of Defense presence in the National Capital 
Region with associated facility require- 
ments; 

(4) description of current and ten year 
projections for leases and General Service 
Administration charges; 

(5) rationale and impact of the proposed 
transfer of the Pentagon Reservation from 
the control of the General Services Admin- 
istration to the Department of Defense; 

(6) master plan for providing administra- 
tive space for essential Department of De- 
fense activities in the National Capital 
Region including alternative approaches for 
meeting facility shortfalls along with associ- 
ated economic analyses and environmental 
evaluations. The plan and its alternatives 
are to be coordinated with appropriate plan- 
ning authorities such as the National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission. 


Fort DeRussy, Hawaii 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2732) that would designate Fort DeRussy, 
Hawaii, as the primary armed forces recrea- 
tion center for the Pacific and prohibit the 
obligation or expenditure of funds available 
to the Department of Defense for the pur- 
pose of selling, renting, excessing, or other- 
wise disposing of any portion of the land at 
that location. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2830A) that would permit the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey to the State of 
Hawaii and the City and County of Honolu- 
lu, at fair market value, 45 acres of land at 
Fort DeRussy. The proceeds from the sale 
would be used to acquire land and to relo- 
cate facilities presently located on that por- 
tion of Fort DeRussy. Any remaining re- 
ceipts would be returned to the general 
fund of the Treasury of the United States. 

The conferees agree to delete both provi- 
sions. 

In light of the mutual interests of the 
State of Hawaii and the Department of the 
Army that this property be developed to en- 
hance the current military recreation mis- 
sion and meet the community's recreational 
needs, the conferees direct the Secretary of 
the Army to submit to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives no later than 
March 1, 1988, а report concerning future 
use and development of the inland portion 
of Fort DeRussy. The report should provide 
the Congress the most current data and ап 
reasonable redevelopment alternatives to 
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serve as the basis for possible future action 
by the Congress on this matter. 

As a minimum, this report is to address 
the following: 

1. Department of the Army plans and pro- 
grams for future expansion of the current 
recreation center, to include an analysis of 
need, anticipated time lines, and estimated 
costs. 


2. In addition to addressing possible devel- 
opment within the current ocean side recre- 
ation area, the Army is to examine any re- 
quirement for use of portions of the 45-acre 
inland portion of Fort DeRussy in direct 
support of the current recreation mission 
and the future expansion of this mission. 
The proposed usage of specific tracts within 
thís property should be addressed. 

3. Relocation alternatives for the Army 
Reserve units and any other missions cur- 
rently located on Fort DeRussy that do not 
directly support the recreation mission. 
Each relocation alternative is to be accom- 
panied by an analysis of the operational 
impact of relocation, as well as a current es- 
timate of relocation costs. 

4. If it is determined that some portion of 
Fort DeRussy would be excess to Depart- 
ment of the Army requirements if the above 
activities were relocated, the Secretary is to 
obtain a fair market appraisal of such a 
tract based on the requirement that its 
reuse would be restricted to redevelopment 
as a park. 

The Congress intends to take no further 
Congressional action on this matter prior to 
April 1, 1988, one month after the above 
report is to be submitted. 


Panama 


The budget request included $101,290,000 
for military construction and family hous- 
ing for Panama for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989. 

The Senate amendment contained 
$47,640,000 for this purpose for fiscal year 
1988, but included no authorization for 
fiscal year 1989. 

The House ЫП denied authorization for 
construction in Panama for both fiscal years 
1988 and 1989. 

The conferees approved $11,000,000 for 
flightline security lighting and for the up- 
grade of airfield facilities at Howard Air 
Force Base for fiscal year 1988 and deferred 
all funding for fiscal year 1989. Because the 
long term U.S. military presence in Panama 
is unclear, only those projects of an oper- 
ational or safety nature have been ap- 
proved. 

TITLE I-ARMY 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 


The House bill would authorize 
$2,508,333,000 for Army military construc- 
tion and family housing programs for fiscal 
year 1988. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $2,661,639,000 for such purposes. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,609,063,000 for military construction 
and family for fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,536,613,000 at the contingent level. 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
School of the Americas, Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia 


The House bill authorized the Secretary 
of the Army to use jed minor con- 
struction funds in the amount of $700,000 
for renovation for the School of the Ameri- 
cas at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

The Senate amendment authorized appro- 
priations in the amount of $700,000 for the 
same purpose. 
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The House recedes. 


Hohenfels Training Area, Germany 

In view of the progress being made in pur- 
suing the option of District Heat within 
Germany, the conferees believe the scope of 
the two projects submitted by the Army for 
utility upgrade in the Hohenfels Training 
area can be accomplished within the 
$51,500,000 project authorized by the House 
bill and Senate amendment. Accordingly, 
the second utility upgrade project requested 
for fiscal year 1988 in the amount of 
$3,750,000 already provided for the Hohen- 
fels Training Area. 

Red River Depot 

Both the House bill and the Senate 
amendment contained an authorization of 
$6,500,000 for the site preparation for an 
Area Oriented Depot (AOD) at Red River 
Depot, Texas. 

The report accompanying the House bill 
(H. Rept. 100-58) discussed the conferees’ 
previous guidance regarding this project 
which was contained in conference report 
(H. Rept. 99-366) accompanying the fiscal 
year 1986 Military Construction Authoriza- 
tion Act. In that report, the conferees 
stated that construction of the Red River 
AOD would not be considered until the Sec- 
retary of the Army had reviewed the poten- 
tial of this project for third-party contract- 
ing and had reported the results of this 
study to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

In approving the initial phase of construc- 
tion of the Red River AOD in fiscal year 
1988, the House acknowledged that the 
above analysis had not been provided to the 
committees. In fact, it has not even been 
begun. However, in light of the operational 
requirement for the project and the poten- 
tial savings which could be realized through 
the use of a modern plant, the House be- 
lieved that construction should begin using 
military construction funds. In providing 
the identical authorization in the Senate 
amendment, the Senate did not address the 
matter of the outstanding analysis of third- 
party financed construction. 

The conferees believe that the Army's un- 
willingness to conduct a timely analysis of 
third-party financing options has denied the 
service and the Congress the opportunity to 
ascertain the most cost effective capitaliza- 
tion strategy. However, the need for this fa- 
cility and the potential savings which are 
expected from its operation led the confer- 
ees to agree to expedite development 
through а military construction authoriza- 
tion independent of any future studies of 
third party operation of the center and to 
rescind their previous guidance to the Army 
regarding third-party financed construction. 
The specific timing of construction of the 
remaining phases of the project should be 
addressed in the Army's amended fiscal year 
1989 budget request. 

In electing to construct this facility with 
military construction funds, the conferees 
do not make any judgment regarding 
whether the completed, government-owned 
facility should be operated with Army em- 
ployees or through а contract. This determi- 
nation should be made by the Army under 
the guidelines of Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-76. 

Family housing, Fort Drum, New York 

The House bill contained an authorization 

of $10,000,000 for the construction of 100 


units of family housing at Fort Drum, New 
York. 


November 17, 1987 


The Senate amendment contained no 
similar authorization. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees understand that these 100 
units of housing represent those that were 
deleted from the fiscal year 1987 authoriza- 
tion due to mandatory program adjustments 
required by deficit reduction legislation. 
The conferees further understand that the 
Department of the Army has now asked 
that the family housing units be deferred 
and included in the fiscal year 1989 authori- 
zation. 

The conferees carefully studied the hous- 
ing requirements and fully support the need 
to provide the requested 100 units of family 
housing at Fort Drum. The conferees are 
also aware that, with the decision to base a 
Light Infantry Division at Fort Drum, mili- 
tary family housing must be recognized as a 
top priority in this installation’s overall con- 
struction requirements. The conferees note 
that the delivery of family housing con- 
structed under build to lease authority (sec- 
tion 2828(g) of title 10, United States Code) 
is making some units available immediately 
at Fort Drum. Additionally, the aviation 
unit to be stationed at Fort Drum will be 
initially and temporarily stationed at Griffis 
Air Force Base, New York, pending the con- 
struction of the aviation facilities at Fort 
Drum which the conferees understand are 
now included in the Army's fiscal year 1990 
program. The conferees understand that 
housing for this aviation unit can be met by 
utilizing existing housing in Griffis Air 
Force Base area in the interim. 

The conferees, therefore, concur with the 
Department of the Army's request that au- 
thorization for this project can be deferred 
until fiscal year 1989 without a significant 
impact on the construction program. Au- 
thorization to construct 100 units of mili- 
tary family housing at Fort Drum has been 
added to the authorization for fiscal year 
1989 which will ensure that these needed 
units are available in a timely manner. 


Kwajalein family housing 

With the extremely limited fiscal re- 
sources available for the fiscal year 1988 
and 1989 program, the conferees primary 
emphasis is on providing critical operational 
and training facilities, essential mainte- 
nance to the deteriorating physical plant, 
and direct support to service members and 
their families. The conferees have, there- 
fore, disapproved $41,000,000 for the con- 
struction of 248 family housing units on 
Kwajalein їп the Marshall Islands for con- 
tractor personnel engaged in supporting the 
research and development mission at Kwaj- 
alein. Because U.S. military personnel will 
not use the housing, and because the re- 
quirement is directly tied to the research 
and development effort, the conferees be- 
lieve it is appropriate to provide for the 
housing under the Research, Development, 
Test and Evaluation authorization. The con- 
ferees, therefore, direct the Secretary of the 
Army to investigate lower cost alternative 
solutions to the contractor housing prob- 
lem, including the use of research and devel- 
opment funds and/or having contractors 
provide housing for their own personnel. 

FIscaL YEAR 1989 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$1,760,859,000 for Army military construc- 
tion and family housing for fiscal year 1989. 
The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes $1,733,069,000 for this 
purpose. 
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TITLE II—NAVY 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 
The House bil would authorize 
$2,119,390,000 for Navy military construc- 
tion and family housing programs for fiscal 
year 1988. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $2,398,538,000 for such purposes. 
The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,217,120,000 for military construction 
and family housing for fiscal year 1988. 
The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,143,660,000 at the contingent level. 
i ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Stretching out of certain funds for strategic 
homeporting bases 

At a time of severe budget constraints, the 
Navy requested $337 million for new home- 
ports at ten different locations in the conti- 
nental United States. This was the first year 
in which funding was requested for eight of 
the ten bases. The conferees agreed to au- 
thorize approximately $241 million of the 
request approving at least one project at 
each base. Some projects were deferred in 
order that other worthwhile military con- 
struction projects contained in the budget 
request could be funded. 

At Naval Station Treasure Island, Calífor- 
nia, the conferees agreed to defer $22.37 
million requested for dredging, pier modifi- 
cations, utilities and а mess hall, and to ap- 
prove $38.38 million for 444 units of military 
family housing to be constructed at Treas- 
ure Island and Concord. The conferees con- 
tinue to have concern over the mitigation of 
environmental problems identified in the 
Navy homeport Environmental Impact 
Statement, the extent and cost of decon- 
tamination of land at Hunters Point, and 
the environmental impact of dredging and 
disposing of contaminants in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

Because no environmental permits have 
yet been obtained by the Navy and because 
of the high probability that contracts could 
not be executed in this físcal year, the con- 
ferees agree to defer authorization until the 
environmental problems have been miti- 
gated. 

The conferees therefore direct the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to provide a report to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives by 
March 1, 1988, on: (1) the extent and esti- 
mated cost of the total clean-up at Hunters 
Point; (2) the cost and environmental 
impact of dredging and disposing of the ma- 
terials generated by the homeporting of the 
USS Missouri and its support ships in San 
Francisco; (3) the cost and environmental 
impact of dredging the channel to the Naval 
Shipyard at Mare Island which is required 
во that the USS Missouri and support ships 
can load and unload their weapons; (4) and 
a comprehensive plan for meeting the hous- 
ing needs associated with the increased 
Navy presence in the area. 

The conferees do not intend for this 
action to in any way challenge the Navy's 
decision to designate San Francisco as one 
of the ten strategic homeports. Rather, it is 
an attempt at prudent use of the taxpayers' 
money while environmental problems iden- 
tified in the Environmental Impact State- 
ment are being mitigated. 

The Secretary of the Navy is expected to 
provide a revised budget request for this 
purpose for fiscal year 1989. 

Relocation of Navy from Naples 

The Secretary of Defense requested a 
total of $54,900,000 in military construction 
to support a Navy initiative to relocate its 
activities from the Agnano area of Naples, 
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Italy, to & new site at Capua. This multi- 
year initiative is called Project Pronto. The 
Navy's budget request included $24,900,000 
for phase one of construction of & Com- 
mand and Control, Communications and In- 
telligence Complex. These funds would be 
used for site preparation. The Defense Med- 
ical Facilities Office request included 
$30,000,000 to construct a replacement hos- 
pital at the Capua site. 

The House bill included authorization of 
$24,900,000 for phase one of the command 
complex and $30,000,000 for the hospital. 

The Senate amendment did not authorize 
either project. 

The Senate recedes with amendment. A 
total of $19,400,000 is authorized for phase 
one of the command complex. In authoriz- 
ing this project, the conferees have agreed 
only to the need for a modern, consolidated 
command complex. The conferees remain 
skeptical of the merits of the overall reloca- 
tion proposal which could cost as much as 
$420,000,000 in construction and other ex- 
penses. In light of the premier priority 
which the Navy placed on the homeport de- 
velopment plan last year, a priority ahead 
of Project Pronto, and the very substantial 
military construction investment required 
by the homeporting program, the conferees 
do not believe that embarking join another 
major relocation initiative such as Project 
Pronto is prudent. 

The prospective funding levels for mili- 
tary construction in the years ahead suggest 
that the Congress may be unable to respon- 
sively fund both the homeport program and 
Project Pronto without severely impacting 
the facility shortfalls and modernization 
needs of the remaining Navy and Marine 
Corps installations in the continential 
United States and overseas. Based upon the 
priorities which the Navy expressed during 
the 1986 budget deliberations, the conferees 
attempted to authorize as much of the 
homeporting initiative as possible, and au- 
thorized only a limited portion of the 
Project Pronto proposal. 

Beyond the issue of affordability, the con- 
ferees remain unconvinced of the need to 
relocate the entire Agnano support complex 
to Capua. Although the current site is sub- 
ject to security problems, earthquake haz- 
ards, and has other limitations, it is conven- 
ient to the NATO Allied Forces South head- 
quarters and other Navy activities in the 
area. For these reasons, the conferees limit- 
ed the authorization to partially fund phase 
one of the command and control complex 
and urge the Navy to explore alternative 
ways to improve physical security and 
access to the Agnano complex. 

Although authorizing phase one of con- 
struction for the command complex, the 
conferees are concerned that the Navy has 
not thoroughly analyzed its operational and 
support headquarters posture in Europe. 
Before completing design and requesting au- 
thorization for vertical construction of the 
command complex, the Navy is to submit to 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives a 
study of its European headquarters require- 
ments to include national and NATO com- 
mand and control arrangements, geographic 
and other key operational considerations, 
peacetime and wartime operating scenarios, 
manpower requirements, and programmed 
construction. 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, 
Maryland 


The conferees note that the nitration fa- 
cility at the Naval Ordnance Station, Indian 
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Head, Maryland, the sole domestic manufac- 
turer of a critical weapons fuel, is antiquat- 
ed and fails to meet modern manufacturing, 
safety, and environmental standards. The 
Secretary of the Navy is, therefore, directed 
to initiate design of a replacement facility 
so that it may be included in the revised 
fiscal year 1989 military construction 
budget request. 

Naval Weapons Station, Earle, New Jersey; 

dredging 

The Navy requested $18,600,000 in fiscal 
year 1988 and $15,900,000 in fiscal year 1989 
for dredging at the Naval Station, Earle, 
New Jersey. The conferees deferred the 
fiscal year 1988 project due to budgetary 
constraints and increased the fiscal year 
1989 authorization to $18,600,000. The con- 
ferees believe that it may be more effective 
to combine the two dredging projects into 
one year in order that the dredging may be 
completed to coincide with the completion 
of the ammunition pier. Therefore, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy is directed to examine 
this alternative and if appropriate to re- 
quest and amendment to the fiscal year 
1989 authorization in its next budget re- 
quest. 

The conferees understand that completion 
of all the dredging in fiscal year 1989 will 
permit operation of the pier at the earliest 
possible date and will provide a timely op- 
portunity for the State of New Jersey to re- 
ceive significant quantities of beach quality 
sands for the communities of Sea Bright/ 
Monmouth Beach in Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. 

FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$1,122,714,000 for Navy military construc- 
tion and family housing for fiscal year 1989. 
The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes to $1,144,984,000 for 


The House bill would authorize 
$1,990,423,000 for Air Force military con- 
struction and family housing for fiscal year 
1988. The Senate amendment would author- 
ize $2,201,083,000 for such purposes. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,109,703,000 for military construction 
and family housing for fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $2,002,813,000 at the contingent level. 

ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
Munitions Storage Facility Alteration 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$16,900,000 for the alteration of munitions 
storage facilities. 

The House bill contained no authorization 
for this purpose. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would authorize the Secretary of Air 
Force to reprogram not more than 
$13,900,000 out of funds appropriated to the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1988 for the alter- 
ation of munitions storage facilities at the 
following locations: 


(1) Buchel Air Base, Germany ..... 
(2) Memmingen Air Base, Ger- 

—— ыы. 2,000,000 
(3) Ramstein Air Base,Germany. 9,900,000 


13,900,000 


The conferees have approved prefinancing 
of this program with the understanding 
that it will become eligible for NATO fund- 
ing by the middle of 1988 and that recoup- 
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ment of funds can be expected in the next 

NATO slice. 

Deactivation of Fifth Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron, Minot Air Force Base, North 
Dakota 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2733) that would prohibit the obligation and 
expenditure of any funds in fiscal year 1988 
to accomplish the deactivation of the Fifth 
Fighter Interceptor Squadron (FIS) at 
Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision, 

The House recedes. 

The conferees, while recognizing the stra- 
tegic value of transferring the unit’s aircraft 
to a coastal location, remain concerned 
about maintaining a strong air defense capa- 
bility in the central United States. The F- 
15s of the Fifth FIS represent the most 
modern and capable air defense forces in 
the region. 

Therefore, the Secretary of the Air Force 
is directed to evaluate options to maintain 
the current level of peacetime air defense 


capability in the region, and specifically to ` 


examine the feasibility of establishing a per- 
manent air defense alert detachment at 
Minot Air Force Base. The conferees expect 
the report of findings on this matter to be 
submitted to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives no later than March 1, 1988. 

The conferees further direct the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to accelerate the mod- 
ernization of the Air National Guard's air 
defense unít at Fargo, North Dakota. It is 
strongly recommended that the  pro- 
grammed conversion from F-4 to F-16 air- 
craft be accelerated by two years from late 
1991 to early 1990 in order to enhance the 
overall air defense capability in the region. 
Minot Air Force Base Education Center 


The Air Force has long recognized the im- 
portance of educational opportunities in re- 
taining highly trained military personnel, 
particularly those supporting the arduous 
mission of operating, maintaining, and se- 
curing our strategic deterrent force. The 
conferees support this effort, but are con- 
cerned that adequate educational support 
facilities have not always been provided. 
Therefore, the conferees direct the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force to commence design of 
& new educational support center pro- 
grammed at Minot Air Force Base, North 
Dakota, so that it can be considered for au- 
thorization with the amended fiscal year 
1989 budget request. 

Carswell Air Force Base family housing im- 
provements 

As part of the National Defense Authori- 
zation Act for Fiscal Year 1987, the Air 
Force was provided a waiver authority to 
improve 203 units of family housing at Cars- 
well Air Force Base Texas, at a total project 
cost of $7,478,000. Since that time, the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives have been ad- 
vised that the Air Force has reevaluated 
this project, and rescoped it to 155 units ata 
total cost of $9,100,000. The conferees have 
no objection to the Air Force executing this 
revised improvement plan, provided the 
Service remains within its total fiscal year 
1987 authorization for appropriation for 
family housing improvements. 

FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$1,164,383,000 for Air Force military con- 
struction and family housing for fiscal year 
1989. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. 
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The House recedes to $1,231,213,000 for 
this purpose. 


TITLE IV—DEFENSE AGENCIES 


FISCAL Year 1988 


The House ЫП would authorize 
$523,312,000 for military construction and 
family housing for fiscal year 1988 for the 
Defense Agencies. The Senate amendment 
would authorize $776,505,000 for such pur- 
poses. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $577,076,000 for military construction 
and family housing for fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $530,406,000 at the contingent level. 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


National Test Facility 


The Senate amendment (sec. 2401) would 
authorize $100,000,000 for construction of 
the National Test Facility located at Falcon 
Air Force Station, Colorado. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
(sec. 2150) that would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to use not more than 
$70,000,000 of funds appropriated for re- 
search, development, test and evaluation for 
fiscal year 1988 in support of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative program. 

The conferees agree that the National 
Test Facility will be an important center for 
the testing of new technologies in support 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative. The 
Strategic Defense Initiative Office (SDIO) 
has made a strong case that this new center 
is essential if current and programmed re- 
search projects are to proceed in a timely 
and efficient manner. The SDIO made this 
facility one of its priority initiatives for 
fiscal year 1988, and represented that it 
would be required to support its research 
program at virtually any level of overall 
funding. 

The conferees fully support this initiative, 
but believe that it is more properly funded 
with research and development funds, 
rather than military construction funds, in 
light of the focused research mission of the 
facility and its anticipated predominant use 
by defense contractors. Based upon the 
budget request for the full amount of con- 
struction in fiscal year 1988, the conferees 
expect that the SDIO will commence con- 
struction during this year even though over- 
all program research and development au- 
thorization may not permit total project 
funding in the first year of construction. 


Conforming storage facilities (sec. 2409) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2404) that would amend the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act of 1987 
(Public Law 99-661) to allow the Secretary 
of Defense to construct needed hazardous 
waste storage facilities as the environmental 
permits become available, and would au- 
thorize not more than $10,000,000 appropri- 
ated in fiscal year 1987 and $11,400,000 ap- 
propriated in fiscal year 1988 for the con- 
struction of these facilities. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would reduce the authorization to 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 because of 
slow program execution. 

The conferees understand this legislation 
is necessary because the Department of De- 
fense has found it difficult to execute spe- 
cific projects programmed in advance due to 
the lengthy permit process. 


November 17, 1987 


Brooke Army Medical Center 


Section 2403 of the fiscal year 1987 De- 
partment of Defense Authorization Act 
(Public Law 99-661) authorized the Secre- 
tary of Defense to enter into one or more 
contracts to design and construct a replace- 
ment hospital for the Brooke Army Medical 
Center, San Antonio, Texas. Section 2403 
further provided for design of a medical fa- 
cility with space for 450 beds, but with ini- 
tial construction for only 200 beds, expanda- 
ble to 450 beds when the need can be justi- 
fied. Section 2401 of that Act provided a 
total authorization for construction of this 
project of $135,000,000; however, only 
$10,000,000 was authorized for appropria- 
tions in fiscal year 1987 to begin site prepa- 
ration. 

The Secretary of Defense requested no 
funds for this project in fiscal year 1988, but 
requested $23,000,000 for additional site 
preparation and other construction in fiscal 
year 1989. 

Since the enactment of Public Law 99-661, 
design of this newly authorized facility has 
begun. The conferees understand that the 
initial cost estimate of $135,000,000 is sig- 
nificantly below the actual cost. Although 
design is still in its initial stages, the current 
working estimate for the project is now 
$24,000,000, an increase of $106,000,000. 

The House, out of concern for the escalat- 
ing cost, directed the Secretary of Defense 
to provide the Congress a report by March 
1, 1988, which would update the cost esti- 
mate for the authorized project, as well as 
two other construction options (i.e., a 250 
bed expansion of the authorized 200 bed fa- 
cility, and an initially constructed 450 bed 
facility). The House further directed the 
Department of Defense to provide a report 
regarding the estimated cost associated with 
the transfer of services from Brooke Army 
Medical Center to Wilford Hall Medical 
Center. The House also repealed section 
2403(a) of Public Law 99-661, which provid- 
ed the Department of Defense the authority 
to contract for this project in advance of ap- 
propriations. In a related provision, the 
House also added authorization of 
$8,500,000 for a defense access road in sup- 
port of the new hospital. The House did not 
address the fiscal year 1989 construction re- 
quest for this project. 

The Senate reaffirmed its commitment to 
the scope of the project authorized in 
Public Law 99-661. Recognizing that the ini- 
tial $135,000,000 cost estimate had changed, 
the Senate amended last year’s authoriza- 
tion, adding $106,000,000 for a total project 
authorization of $241,000,000. In addition, 
the Senate authorized the requested 
$23,000,000 for construction in fiscal year 
1989. 

The conferees are concerned that the cost 
of the project has increased significantly 
from the preliminary estimates used last 
year as the basis for the $135,000,000 au- 
thorization. They believe that any revised 
project authorization should be used as a 
“design to cost” target during the ongoing 
architectural effort and that the final 
project cost should be compared with the 
cost of other specified alternatives. There- 
fore, the conferees agreed to the following: 

(1) To direct the Secretary of Defense to 
submit a report by March 1, 1988, as provid- 
ed in the House bill; 

(2) To amend the fiscal year 1987 authori- 
zation to a total project cost of $241,000,000; 

(3) To retain the authority to enter into 
one or more contracts for the project in ad- 
vance of appropriations if each such con- 
tract limits the amount of payments the 
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Federal government is obligated to make 
under such contract to the amount of ap- 
propriations available at the time the con- 
tract is entered into; 

(4) To authorize $8,500,000 in fiscal year 
1988 for a defense access road; 

(5) To authorize $23,000,000 for phase two 
of site work and construction in fiscal year 
1989 with the understanding that these 
funds can not be obligated or expended 
until all requirements of the National Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act are met. 

FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$169,250,000 for Defense Agencies military 
construction and family housing for fiscal 
year 1989. The House bill contained no simi- 
lar provision. 

The House recedes. 

TITLE V—NATO 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 


The House bil would authorize 
$396,000,000 for the U.S. contribution to the 
NATO Infrastructure program for fiscal 
year 1988. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $386,000,000 for this purpose. 

The House recedes. 

FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$402,100,000 for the United States share of 
the infrastructure program for fiscal year 
1989. The House bill contained no similar 
provision. 

The House recedes. 


TITLE VI—GUARD AND RESERVE 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 


The House bil would authorize 
$520,918,000 for military construction for 
fiscal year 1988 for the Guard and Reserve 
components. The Senate amendment would 
authorize $545,983,000 for such purposes. 

The conferees recommend authorization 
of $549,517,000 for military construction for 
fiscal year 1988. The conferees recommend 
identical authorization at the contingent 
level. The authorization would be distribut- 
ed as follows: 


$177,289,000 
88,100,000 


68,737,000 
141,091,000 
74,300,000 


549,517,000 
Air base survivability 


The conferees are aware of a recent em- 
phasis within the Air Force to analyze ways 
to protect overseas air bases from terrorist 
and wartime battle damage, as well as meth- 
ods to improve the service’s capability to 
rapidly repair runways and other critical fa- 
cilities needed to support combat oper- 
ations. This is an important initiative and 
the Air Force is commended for focusing on 
this problem. 

In its amended fiscal year 1989 military 
construction budget, the conferees request 
that the Air Force highlight those construc- 
tion initiatives which support air base sur- 
vivability programs with specific reference 
to both terrorist and wartime threat assess- 
ments associated with specific installations. 

It is the conferees’ view that the reserve 
components represent an important source 
of trained manpower to enhance the Air 
Force’s wartime air base survivability capa- 
bilities. The Air Force is urged to closely ex- 
amine the formation of additional reserve 
component units to meet this need. Specifi- 
cally, the conferees direct the Secretary of 
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the Air Force to establish an Air National 
Guard mission support unit of approximate- 
ly 300 personnel at Minot Air Force Base, 
North Dakota. That unit would be expected 
to deploy during mobilization to repair 
battle damage to overseas facilities. 


FISCAL YEAR 1989 


The Senate amendment would authorize 
$486,923,000 for fiscal year 1989 for the 
Guard and Reserve components as follows: 


Army National Guard. 8150, 100,000 
Army Eegerve....................... 100,000,000 
Naval/Marine Corps Re- 

MOTTO мын өзб * 52,923,000 
Air National Guard. 128,000,000 
Air Force Reserve. . . 55,900,000 


The House bill contained no authorization 
for Guard and Reserve components for 
fiscal year 1989. 

The conferees agreed to authorize 
$512,045,000 for fiscal year 1989 to be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Army National Guard. . $168,672,000 

Army Reserve. 88 100,000,000 
Naval/Marine Corps Re- 

52,923,000 

134,550,000 

55,900,000 

TITLE VII—EXPIRATION OF 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


FISCAL YEAR 1989 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Expiration of authorizations and amounts 
required to be specified by law (sec. 
2721) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2721) that would provide for the 
expiration of authorization for fiscal year 
1989. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Effective date (sec. 2722) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2722) that would provide for an ef- 
fective date for fiscal year 1989 authoriza- 
tions. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


SUBDIVISION 3—GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM CHANGES 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Turn-key selection procedures for Defense 
Agencies (sec. 2301) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2711) that would amend section 2862 of title 
10, United States Code, to extend coverage 
of this program to Defense Agencies and to 
require that all services, as well as the heads 
of the Defense Agencies, obtain the approv- 
al of the Secretary of Defense prior to its 


use. 
The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (вес. 2814) that would simply include 
the Defense Agencies under section 2862 of 
title 10, United States Code. 
The Senate recedes. 


Long-term facilities contracts (sec. 2302) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2712) that would amend section 2809 of title 
10, United States Code, to include hospitals 
and medical facilities under this program, 
extend the program through fiscal year 
1988 and require a report by February 15, 
1988, on the contracts entered into under 
this authority. 
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The Senate amendment contained а simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2806) that would also in- 
clude hospitals and medical facilities under 
this program and extend the program 
through fiscal year 1989. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would extend the program through 
fiscal year 1989. 

Settlement of contractor claims (sec. 2303) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2713) that would amend section 160 of title 
10, United States Code, to authorize pay- 
ment for meritorious contractor claims with 
unobligated construction funds but would 
limit the appropriation of this provision to 
funds appropriated after the date of the en- 
actment of this bill. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2815), but the provision 
would not limit the application of funds to 
those appropriated after the date of enact- 
ment. 

The House recedes, 

Family housing improvement threshold (sec. 
2305) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2715) that would amend section 2825 of title 
10, United States Code, to increase the 
threshold for family housing improvements 
from $30,000 per unit to $35,000 per unit. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2808) that would have eliminated 
any improvement limitation. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would raise the threshold to $40,000. 
Family housing leasing within the United 

States (sec. 2306) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2716) that would amend section 2828 of title 
10, United States Code, to extend the family 
housing leasing program to rehabilitated 
units, provide additional leasing authority 
for 3,500 units for the Army, 2,000 units for 
the Navy and 2,100 units for the Air Force. 
The authorization for the program would 
terminate at the end of fiscal year 1988. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2811) that would also 
extend the program to the Secretary of 
Transportation (Coast Guard) for an addi- 
tional 300 units and authorize the program 
through fiscal year 1989. 

The House recedes. 

Family housing rental guarantee program 
(sec. 2307) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2717) that would amend section 802 of the 
fiscal year 1984 Military Construction Act 
(Public Law 98-115), as amended, to extend 
the program to rehabilitated units, as well 
as existing units, and to include the defense 
agencies under this program. It would 
permit renewal of a contract if the project 
were located on government owned land. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2816) but would extend 
the program to the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion (Coast Guard) and eliminate the limita- 
tion on the number of contracts that could 
be entered into under the program. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
to include the Secretary of Transportation, 
with respect to the Coast Guard, under this 
provision. 

Nom enn of family housing (sec. 
230 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2718) that would amend section 2822 of title 
10, United States Code, to add housing units 
acquired for no cost to the list of the kind of 
family housing units that may be acquired 
by the Secretary without being specifically 
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authorized by law. The Secretary would be 

required to notify the appropriate commit- 

tees of Congress in writing and wait 21 days 
before taking action. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2807) but contained a 
waiting period of only 14 days. 

The Senate recedes. 

Cost threshold for individual units and 
maximum number of units leased in for- 
eign countries (sec. 2309) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2719) that would amend section 2828(е) of 
title 10, United States Code, to increase the 
foreign family housing rental threshold 
from $16,800 to $20,000 per unit. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2809) but also increased 
the number of foreign family housing units 
that may be leased from 32,000 to 36,000. 

The House recedes. 

Minor construction outside the United 
States (sec. 2310) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2721) that would amend section 2805(c) of 
title 10, United States Code, to prohibit any 
minor construction related to military exer- 
cises outside the United States from being 
funded through operations and mainte- 
nance minor construction account, It would 
also provide for all exercise related con- 
struction to be funded at no more than $5 
million from the unspecified minor con- 
struction account of each of the services. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment 
that would establish separate funding for 
minor construction related to Joint Chief of 
Staff (JCS) coordinated/directed exercises 
outside the United States. It would limit 
funding of such construction through the 
operations and maintenance account. It 
would provide for JCS exercise related con- 
struction to be funded at no more than $5 
million from the unspecified minor con- 
struction account for each of the military 
services. 

This provision is intended to place into 
permanent law the practice that the Army 
has been following during the past year and 
to extend this practice to the other services. 
The conferees agree that this practice has 
been helpful in eliminating questions con- 
cerning the cost and grouping of projects, 
particularly those under $200,000. The Sec- 
retary of Defense is, therefore, directed to 
continue to notify the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the use of these funds 21 
days prior to obligation of the funds. The 
services are expected to continue to follow 
the guidelines provided in the statement of 
managers language contained in conference 
report 99-1005, accompanying the Continu- 
ing Appropriations Act for fiscal year 1987, 
as to how the costs of these projects should 
or should not be determined. Minor and 
temporary structures (e.g., tent platforms, 
field latrines, funding shelters, range tar- 
gets) which are completely removed at the 
end of an exercise may be funded through 
operations and maintenance accounts, as 
may construction related to service directed 
training deployment, as limited by section 
2805(c). 

Cost threshold for multiple units (sec. 2311) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2810) that would amend section 
2828(f) of title 10, United States Code, to in- 
crease the threshold for congressional noti- 
fication for new family housing unit leases 
overseas from $250,000 to $500,000 per year. 
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The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 
The House recedes. 


Cost variations (sec. 2312) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (вес. 2812) that would amend section 
2853 of title 10, United States Code, to re- 
quire cost variation notification to the ap- 
propriate committees of Congress only 
when the cost of the aggregate authorized 
construction projects at an installation ex- 
ceeds 125 percent of the authorized value or 
200 percent of the amount specified by law 
as the maximum amount for a minor con- 
struction project, whichever is less. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Family housing improvements (sec. 2313) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2813) that would amend section 
2853 of title 10, United States Code, to in- 
clude family housing improvements under 
the cost variation authority that applies to 
other military construction projects. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 
Encroachment on installations 


Section 2720 of the House bill contained a 
provision that would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to make grants, conclude co- 
operative agreements, and supplement 
funds already made available under Federal 
programs administered by other Federal 
agencies to assist local governments in de- 
veloping land planning around military in- 
stallations to prevent further encroachment 
of these installations. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


Clarification regarding interchange of sup- 
plies and real estate 

Section 2802 of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision that would clarify sec- 
tion 2571 of title 10, United States Code, to 
include all military property, including 
excess property, within its no cost transfer 
authority until such property is actually dis- 
posed of by legitimate sale or transfer to an- 
other Federal agency. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. 

The conferees are concerned that in some 
instances, the Office of Management and 
Budget and the General Services Adminis- 
tration have been reluctant to exercise their 
existing authority to return real property to 
the disposing agency when new require- 
ments make the disposal of the property ill- 
advised. The Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
plan to monitor this situation and develop 
legislative remedies in coordination with 
other cognizant committees should the ex- 
ercise of existing authority in this matter 
prove untimely or unresponsive to Depart- 
ment of Defense needs. 


Minor construction threshold 


Section 2804 of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision that would amend sec- 
tion 2805 of title 10, United States Code, to 
increase the threshold for minor construc- 
tion projects from $1 million to $2 million 
and increase the reporting limit from 
$500,000 to $1 million. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 
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The Senate recedes, Although rationale 
exists for increasing these limits for unspec- 
ified minor construction, projects whose re- 
quirements surface after the development 
of the budget submission, or projects which 
are too small to warrant lengthy budget 
review, the conferees believe that this pro- 
posal needs further study. Specifically, the 
committees have received inconsistent infor- 
mation regarding the intended impact of 
this provision on operations and mainte- 
nance funded repair projects. The proposed 
change would also impact several other stat- 
utory provisions. 

This proposal appears to be related to a 
Department of Defense initiative to aggre- 
gate all projects valued under the proposed 
$2,000,000 threshold as unspecified con- 
struction. Such a change in budget review 
was not discussed in hearings or briefings on 
this provision and would represent a major 
change in the Congressional review process. 
Such a change would likely involve a test of 
a small portion of the overall minor con- 
struction request before it would be consid- 
ered for broader application. The conferees 
recommend that the Department of De- 
fense conduct a more complete review of 
this proposal prior to the submission of its 
fiscal year 1989 amended budget. 
Mobilization construction authority 


Section 2805 of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision that would amend 
chapter 169 of title 10, United States Code, 
to permit the Secretary of Defense to au- 
thorize construction if the President deter- 
mines that mobilization may be required. 
Obligation of up to $100 million from unob- 

military construction funds would be 
authorized. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. 

Denial of funds for projects using certain 
services of foreign countries that deny 
fair market opportunities 


Section 2818 of the Senate amendment 
contained & provision that would deny the 
use of appropriated funds for the award of 
military construction contracts within the 
United States, its territories or possessions 
to any foreign firm whose parent nation ex- 
cludes American firms from bidding on 
projects in their country. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 


n. 
The Senate recedes. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Pilot program for military family housing 
(sec. 2321) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2731) that would authorize the Secretary of 
Defense to establish a three-year pilot pro- 
gram to assist local governments to provide 
increased housing for military families. The 
Secretary would be authorized to select at 
least five locations that are severely impact- 
ed by the presence of military bases and 
personnel. Selection criteria would maxi- 
mize the involvement of the local govern- 
ments in the creation of additional units of 
military housing. One million dollars would 
be authorized to establish this program and 
the Secretary of Defense would be directed 
to report to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives no later than March 15 of each year on 
the activities carried out under this pro- 
gram. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
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The Senate recedes. 


Restrictions on use of certain funding (sec. 
2322) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2733) that would prohibit the obligation or 
expenditure of any funds in fiscal year 1988 
available to the Department of Defense to 
close, realign, or deactivate present oper- 
ations at Nellis Air Force Base, Nevada; 
Mather Air Force Base, California; the Joint 
Tactical Command, Control and Communi- 
cations Agency, Fort Monmouth, New 
Jersey; Minot Air Force Base, North 
Dakota; and radar stations at various loca- 
tions. The provision would also prohibit the 
closure of the Port Chicago Highway at 
Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Califor- 
nia, and would extend the prohibitions in 
the fiscal year 1987 Defense Authorization 
Act (Public Law 99-661) with respect to 
dredging activities at Everett, Washington. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes on the provisions re- 
lating to the following: 

(1) Nellis Air Force Base, Navada; 

(2) Joint Tactical Command, Control and 
Communications Agency, Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey; 

(3) Extension of the prohibition on the ex- 
penditure of funds at Everett, Washington; 

(4) Closure of Port Chicago Highway at 
Naval Weapons Station, Concord, Califor- 
nia; and 

(5) Radar stations at selected locations. 

The House recedes on the provisions relat- 
ing to Mather Air Force Base, California, 
and Minot Air Force Base, North Dakota, 
күре radar stations at other selected loca- 
tions. 


Prohibition on funding for certain military 
construction contracts on Guam (sec. 
2323) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2734) that would prohibit the obligation or 
expenditure of funds under any contract for 
a military construction project on Guam if 
any work is carried out by an alien who is 
on Guam on a work visa. The prohibition 
would not apply in any case where no ac- 
ceptable bid is made in response to a solici- 
tation and the Secretary concerned deter- 
mines that the prohibition is a significant 
deterrent to obtaining bids and has waited 
21 days after notification to the Committee 
on Armed Services of the Senate of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Community planning assistance (sec. 2324) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2736) that would authorize $250,000 for 
community planning assistance at Everett, 
Washington. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2831) that would authorize 
$300,000 for community planning assistance 
for the Gulf Coast homeporting sites for 
fiscal year 1988 and an additional $300,000 
for fiscal year 1989. 

The House recedes to the Senate provi- 
sion, and the Senate recedes to the House 
provision. 


Disposal of real property at Air Force mis- 
sile sites (sec. 2325) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2829) that would amend chapter 
949 of title 10, United States Code, to 
permit the Secretary of the Air Force to 
convey at fair market value any land held 
by the Air Force that does not exceed 25 
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&cres, was used as a site for missile launch 
facilities, and is surrounded by lands held 
by one owner or by more than one owner 
jointly. Owners of the surrounding property 
would be provided the right of first refusal 
to purchase these sites. 
M House bill contained no similar provi- 
on. 
The House recedes. 


Settlement of claims with the Tulalip Indi- 
ans (sec, 2326) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 838) that would provide $3,400,000 
to the Tulalip Tribes of Washington to 
settle a claim against the Navy for loss of 
access to and displacement from usual and 
accustomed fishing grounds and stations 
arising from the construction and operation 
of the Navy homeport at Everett, Washing- 
ton. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. It is the conferees 
intent that the cost of thís settlement shall 
be absorbed within the statutory ceiling of 
$272,000,000 for construction in support of 
the homeporting mission at Everett, Wash- 
ington. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 
Pentagon annez design 

Section 2735 of the House bill contained a 
provision that would repeal & provision of 
the fiscal year 1987 Defense Authorization 
Act (Public Law 99-661) that prohibited the 
use of planning and design funds to initiate 
poss for the Pentagon Annex Complex. 

amendment contained no 
dinar provision. 

The House recedes. 


Prohibition on certain cost overruns, Nor- 
folk Navy Steam Plant 


Section 2737 of the House bill would pro- 
hibit the Secretary of the Navy from paying 
any claims as specified by the Department 
of Defense Appropriations Act, 1987, (Public 
Law 99-500 and Public Law 99-591) except 
for losses incurred during the period of Oc- 
tober 8, 1986 and the date of enactment of 
the Department of Defense Authorization 
Act of 1988. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes, 

The conferees believe that, because the 
authorization for payment of claims by the 
contractor for losses incurred resulting from 
the construction of the Navy steam plant at 
Norfolk, Virginia, (Public Law 99-500 and 
Public Law 99-591) expired September 30, 
1987, further legislative action is unneces- 
sary. The conferees further believe that ex- 
isting statutes provide a procedure for re- 
dress of any claims the contractor may 
have. 


Waiver of limitations on leases 


Section 2803 of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision that would amend sec- 
tion 278 of title 40, United States Code, to 
provide permanent authority in peacetime 
to waive the current limitations that apply 
to leases on facilities. 
moe House bill contained no similar provi- 

оп. 

The Senate recedes. 

Rental payment cost escalation 

Section 2830(B) of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision that would authorize 
the service secretaries, notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, to modify family 
housing contracts entered into under sec- 
tion 2821 of title 10, United States Code, to 
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reflect amendments contained in section 
2713 of the fiscal year 1987 National De- 
fense Authorization Act (Public Law 99-661) 
which extended the term of the lease period 
from 15 to 25 years and allowed the rent to 
escalate. Under the Senate provision, three 
contracts already awarded, but not yet exe- 
cuted, could be amended to extend the lease 
period from 15 to 25 years. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. 

The conferees recognize the difficulty 
housing developers have experienced in ob- 
taining financing for construction under the 
rental guarantee program. In an effort to 
make this program more attractive to the fi- 
nancial market, the Congress authorized 
several program changes in fiscal year 1987, 
which included extending the term of the 
lease period from 15 to 25 years and allow- 
ing the total rent to escalate rather than 
just the maintenance fee. The conferees 
now understand that several projects with 
contracts awarded under pre-1987 provisions 
have been terminated or are subject to ter- 
mination because housing developers have 
not been able to obtain financing. The con- 
ferees support resolicitation of the projects 
previously authorized incorporating the 
fiscal year 1987 program changes. 

REAL PROPERTY TRANSACTIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


Lease of facility, San Francisco, California 
(sec. 2331) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2741) that would direct the Secretary of De- 
fense to enter into a ten year lease with the 
City and County of San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, for the former United States Public 
Health Service Hospital located on the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco—with the facility to 
be used for research into and treatment of 
persons with acquired immune deficiency 
syndrome (AIDS) and acquired immune de- 
ficiency syndrome related complex (ARC). 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2830D) that would direct 
the Secretary of the Army to enter into a 
ten year lease for the same facility. Howev- 
er, the Secretary would be required to deter- 
mine the most economically feasible 
manner to accommodate the transfer of the 
activities presently housed in the former 
Public Health Service Hospital and submit 
the report not later than 90 days after en- 
actment of this legislation to the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States for analy- 
sis. The Comptroller General would be re- 
quired to forward the General Accounting 
Office (GAO) analysis to the Committees on 
Armed Service of the Senate and House of 
Representatives within 30 days. The trans- 
fer would take place as soon as possible 
after the GAO report is received by the 
committees or certification has been re- 
ceived from the County of San Francisco 
that the county is financially prepared to 
assume possession of and operate the facili- 
ty, whichever is later. Joint use with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs should also 
be considered. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 

The conferees agree to direct the lease of 
the former Public Health Service facility to 
the City and County of San Francisco with- 
out compensation for an AIDS/ARC treat- 
ment center. The lease will be entered into 
no later than January 1, 1989. The Secre- 
tary of the Army is to submit by March 1, 
1988, to the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, a report analyzing relocation alterna- 
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tives, their impact on the operations and re- 
sources of the Department of the Army, and 
a description of the preferred location and 
all costs associated with this choice. By 
March 1, 1988, prior to the transfer of the 
facility, the Committees on Armed Services 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives expect to receive a report from the 
City and the County of San Francisco that 
includes a description and validation of the 
need for acute care nursing for AIDS/ARC 
patients in the Bay Area and discusses the 
alternatives and rationale for using the 
Public Health Service Hospital. The report 
is to include a financial plan that explains 
how they expect to meet the initial conver- 
sion and recurring operations expenses of 
the facility. 

The conferees are aware of the need to 
begin the planning for the relocation of the 
activities currently using the former Public 
Health Service Hospital and expect oper- 
ation and maintenance funds from the fiscal 
year 1988 budget will need to be used in 
order to meet the specified leasing date. The 
Secretary of the Army is also expected to 
begin programming in the fiscal year 1989 
budget any construction projects needed to 
accomplish these moves. 


Sale of land and replacement of certain fa- 
cilities, Kapalama Military Reservation, 
Hawaii (sec. 2332) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2742) that would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to sell through a competitive bid 
process 43.7 acres of real property at Kapa- 
lama Military Reservation in Hawaii and 
use the proceeds to design and construct 
suitable replacement facilities at various lo- 
cations. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Land conveyance, Lawrence Township, In- 
diana (sec. 2333) 

The House bill contained а provision (sec. 
2743) that would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to convey at fair market value 
3.23 acres of land at Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana, to Lawrence Township, Marion 
County, Indiana. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2824) 

The Senate recedes. 


Land transfers: Rock Island Illinois and 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas (sec. 2334) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2744) that would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer without reimburse- 
ment, certain lands to the Administrator of 
the Veterans' Administration for use as na- 
tional cemeteries. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Property transfer, Brooklyn, New York (sec. 
2335) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2745) that would authorize the administra- 
tor of the General Services Administration 
to transfer, without reimbursement, a six 
story building and associated land, known as 
Dayton Manor, to the Secretary of the Navy 
for use as military family housing. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Land exchange, Orange County, California 
(sec. 2336) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2746) that would authorize the Secretary of 
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the Navy to carry out a land exchange for 
Orange County, California. 

The Senate amendment contained a simi- 
lar provision (sec. 2822) 

The Senate recedes. 


Transfer of land, Joliet Army Ammunition 
Plant, Illinois (sec, 2337) 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2748) that would direct the Secretary of the 
Army to convey to the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration 200 acres of land 
located on the Joliet Army Ammunition 
Plant, Illinois, for use as a national ceme- 


tery. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. The conferees under- 
stand that the Army Toxic and Hazardous 
Materials Agency is required to perform a 
study to determine the presence of any haz- 
ardous or toxic materials in the land to be 
transferred, and that the Secretary of the 
Army is restricted from conveying the prop- 
erty until certification is made that the land 
is environmentally suitable for transfer. 
The conferees further direct that any prop- 
erty transferred must be deemed acceptable 
by the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as suitable in all respects for 
use as a national cemetery. 


Authority to release certain rights (sec. 2339) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
2750) that would authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to release rights to certain land in 
Tarrant County, Texas, in exchange for 
rights to land of equal use that would be ob- 
tained from the State of Texas. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


Mineral rights at White Sands Missile 
Range, New Mexico (sec. 2340) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2825) that would authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to convey certain 
mineral rights on White Sands Missile 
Range to the State of New Mexico subject 
to terms and conditions recommended by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Land conveyance, Fort Jackson (sec. 2341) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec, 2826) that would provide addition- 
al authority to the Secretary of the Army to 
use proceeds from a land sale at Fort Jack- 
son, South Carolina, to construct a water 
system improvements project and improve- 
ment to post family housing stock at Fort 
Jackson. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


Land exchange, Hamilton Air Force Base, 
California (sec. 2342) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2821) that would authorize the 
Secretaries of the Army and Navy to ex- 
change real property interests with the 
pending purchaser of certain excess govern- 
ment land at Hamilton Air Force Base, Cali- 
fornia. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 

Land conveyance, Chanute AFB, Illinois 
(sec. 2343) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2828) that would authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to sell at fair 
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market value 49 acres of land near Chanute 
Air Force Base, Illinois. A condition of the 
sale would be that certain projects would 
have to be constructed on base by the pro- 
spective purchaser. Any remaining receipts 
would be returned to the general fund of 
the Treasury. 

“ae House bill contained no similar provi- 

оп. 

The House recedes, 

Land exchange, San Diego, California (sec. 
2344) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 2830) that would authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to negotiate with 
the County of San Diego, California, for a 
fair market value exchange of county prop- 
erty for a portion of Air Force Plant #19 or 
а payment to the government of the differ- 
ence in the property values. Any agreement 
reached under this provision would be re- 
ported to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, along with an analysis of the impacts 
of such a land exchange on current and 
future programs associated with this indus- 
trial facility. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
that would expand the scope of the required 
report to include the potential transfer of 
Plant #19 to another military service and 
discussion of potential impacts on all de- 
fense missions associated with that facility. 
Requirement to lease lands to the City of 

Barling, Arkansas (sec. 2345) 


The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions (sec. 2901-2903) that direct the lease 
of certain lands at Fort Chaffee, Arkansas, 
to the City of Barling for construction of a 
city owned wastewater treatment facility or 
for the expansion, at the city’s expense, of 
the post’s wastewater treatment facility to 
accommodate the city's waste. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 
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The House recedes. The conferees recog- 
nize that the alternatives provided to the 
Secretary of the Army under this provision 
could entail а potential liability to the Army 
resulting from environmental hazards asso- 
ciated with the city's sewage. However, this 
legislation provides the Secretary of the 
Army the authority to specify conditions 
necessary to protect the interests of the 
United States. The conferees expect the 
Secretary of the Army to exercise this au- 
thority to protect the United States from 
any inequitable liability resulting from any 
lease executed under this provision. 

LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Use of land at Fort A.P. Hill for Scout Jam- 
borees 


Section 2747 of the House bill would au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Army to grant 
а license for the use of land at A.P. Hill, Vir- 
ginia, аз а permanent site for National 
Scout Jamborees without reimbursement 
subject to terms and conditions necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 

The conferees note that the Department 
of the Army originally requested that this 
provision be included in the bill. However, 
the conferees understand that the Secretary 
of the Army now indicates that the Army 
currently has the authority under section 
2661 of title 10, United States Code, to allow 
the Boy Scouts of America (BSA) use of 
land at Fort A.P. Hill for the National Scout 
Jamboree. The Boy Scouts have used this 
location in the past. The conferees further 
note that Fort A.P. Hill presently supports 
approximately 200,000 active, Reserve Com- 
ponent, and National Guard soldiers each 
year. 

Based on the successes of past Jamborees, 
with over 35,000 scouts and 200,000 visitors 
attending in 1985, the conferees agreed that 
the continued use of Fort A.P. Hill for the 
National Scout Jamboree would be desira- 
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ble. However, the conferees further agreed 
that training requirements and resources of 
the Army at Fort A.P. Hill must be main- 
tained. The conferees, therefore, direct the 
Secretary of the Army to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Boy Scouts of America to 
provide support for the quadrennial Nation- 
al Scout Jamboree under a Memorandum of 
Understanding consistent with the interests 
ET Army and the mission of Fort A.P. 


Lease of property, San Diego, California 

Section 2823 of the Senate amendment 
contained а provision that would authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to lease approxi- 
mately 275,000 square feet of dry and cold 
Storage space at the Port of San Diego's 
10th Avenue Terminal for up to 30 years. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The Senate recedes. Subsequent informa- 
tion available to the conferees indicated 
that the property referenced in the Senate 
provision is not the most cost effective alter- 
native available to meet the Navy's storage 
requirements. In order to ensure that all 
lease alternatives are competitively devel- 
oped and that an economic analysis is per- 
formed to determine whether a long term 
lease is more cost effective than military 
construction, the Secretary of the Navy is 
authorized to pursue fulfilling this require- 
ment under the contractual arrangements 
of section 2809 of title 10, United States 
Code. 


Asbestos insulation, Fairchild AFB, Wash- 
ington 

Section 2830C of the Senate amendment 
contained a provision that would require 
the replacement of asbestos at Fairchild Air 
Force Base, Washington, for the amount of 
$2.05 million. 

The House bill contained a line item to 
fund this project. 

The Senate recedes. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE. ТИК UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLIARS) 


—— ee eee rere ttt En 


FY 1968 FY 1980 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFFRFNCF AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
RUDGFT NOUSE SENATE {HOUSE */- CHANGF. FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS RFQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION RFQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ALABAMA 
ARMY 
ANNISTON ARMY DEPOT 
SECURITY UPGKADE..... rm 2.100 2.100 2.100 0 0 2,100 0 2.100 
FORT MCCLELLAN 
ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION ҒАСТПІЛТҰ............... 1,850 1,850 1,850 0 n 1,850 0 1.850 
URBAN TERRAIN TRAINING ҒАСПІЛТҰ............. 2,850 2,850 7,850 о 0 2,850 0 7.850 
REDSTONE ARSENAL 
MILLIMETER/MICROWAVE SIMULATION FACILITY.... 21,000 21,000 21.000 0 0 21,000 0 21.000 
FORT RUCKER 
SERVICEMEMBER SUPPORT СОМРІЕХ............... 5,700 5,700 о 5.700 о 5,700 о $.700 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (7)......... 110 110 110 о о 110 о 110 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION MOBILE 
BERTHING PEIR Б.МНАЯР....................... 630 630 630 o 0 630 0 630 
SITE DEVELOPMENT & ИТ111Т1Еб................ 10,070 10,070 10,070 0 o 10,070 9 10.070 
AiR FORCE 
GUNTFR AFB 
EXTENSION COURSE 1ІМ5ТІТОТЕ.................. 8,800 68,800 o 8,100 9 5,000 n B,noo 
MAXWELL АРВ 
BASE SUPPLY СОМРІҒХ......................... 7,400 7,400 o 7.400 о 7.400 9 7,400 
CONSOLIDATED SUPPORT cou E.. 12,400 12.400 12,400 0 0 12. 400 0 12,400 
SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACIUITY......... 1.700 1,700 o 1,700 0 1,700 о 1,700 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE СОМР1ЕХ.................. 700 700 700 о o 700 0 700 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PFRSONNEI, HOUSING..,. 2,000 2,000 2.000 о 0 2,000 о 2.900 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
EGLIN AIR FORCE BASE (FL) 
RANGE, TANK PLATOON BATTLE В/М............. . 1,290 1,290 1,290 0 0 1,290 0 1.290 
МІН NATIONAL GUARD 
DANNELLY FIELD 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE I & R SHOP....... —— essa 1.300 1,300 1.300 o o 1,300 0 1,300 
ARM/DEARM РАП5................... ......... .. 1.450 1.450 1.450 o o 1.450 о 1,450 
ARMY RESERVE 
LIVINGSTON 
ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС....... esere» .. 1 1.398 1,398 1,398 0 o 1.328 n 1.390 
MONTGOMERY 
ADD TO MAINT FAC........ ........... ........ 370 370 370 о о 370 D vo 
OPELIKA 
ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС.............. ... 1,994 1,994 1,994 0 0 1,994 n 1.994 
ATR FORCE RESERVE 
MAXWELL AFB 
RESERVE FORCES OPERATIONAL TRAINING......... 1,990 1,990 1,990 0 0 1.990 о 1.990 
TOTAL, ЛІЛҺАМА.................. 44........ 87,102 87,102 63.502 23,600 о 87,102 0 87.102 
ALASKA 
ARMY 
FORT GREELY 
TEST SUPPORT СОМРІЕХ........................ 6,400 6,400 6,400 0 0 6,400 о 6,400 


FT J M WAINWRIGHT 


BARRACKS МОПЕВМ12АТ1ОМ...................... 15,000 15,000 15,000 0 о 15,000 0 15,000 
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INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS 


BATTALION HEADQUARTERS. ss "rtr mh han 
COMMUNICATIONS FACIUITY.......... 444..... 
DINING ҒАСПІЛТҮ.................... —— 


FLIGHT SIMULATOR ВІЛІЛІМС................... 
MAINTENANCE, СОМГІҒХ......................... 
MILITARY CLOTHING SALES 5ТОЯЕ............... 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (150)....... 


NAVY 


NAVAL AIR STATION ANAK 

BACHELOR ENLISTED QUARTERS ADDITION......... 

RADAR SUPPORT FACILITIES (PHASE 11)......... 
NAVAL HOSPITAL BRANCH ADAK 

EMERGENCY VEHICLE САНАСҒ.............. ..-... 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP ACTIVITY АПАК 


TRANSPORTATION BUI cc. 


AIR FORCE 


CLEAR 

SOLID STATE UNINTERRUPT POWER 5РТ........... 
FIELSON AFR 

AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE СОМР1РХ................ 

DINING HALL...... T .. жү... 
FIMENDORF AFB 

ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITY....... m 
KING SALMON АРВ 

COMMUNICATIONS  ҒАСПІЛТҰ..................... 
SHEMYA АРВ 

ADD-ALTER MECHANICAL/ELECTRICAL SUPPLY SYS.. 

AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE НАМСАН................. 

FIRE. PROTECTION бҮЗТЕМЗ..................... 

UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS-ALASKA 

ALASKAN OTH-B REAL ESTATE АСО ЅҮЅТЕМ........ 

ALASKAN OTH-B TECH SUPPORT FACILITIES....... 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


FORT WAINWRIGHT 


TROOP MEDICAL & DFNTAL СІЛМІС............ ... 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ELI 


JUNEAU 


ARMY AVIATION OPERATING FACILITY.........-.. 


BOAT DOCK.......... 44-4............... 


NOME. 


ARMY AVIATION OPERATING FACILITY............ 


NUNAP I TCHUK 


SCOUT Ar 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 198^ AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


FY 1988 


BUDGET 


REQUEST 


2,200 
2,250 
4,000 
3,850 
42.000 
670 
29,000 


12,000 


64,200 


700 


2,860 


4,000 


4.700 


5.465 


6.700 


4.300 


3.350 


10.000 


9.100 


246 


4.152 


246 


246 


FY 1988 


HOUSE 


PASSED 


44. 700 


700 


2,860 


4,000 


5,465 


5,800 
10,000 


9.100 


246 


3,522 
265 


4.152 


246 


246 


INSIDE THE ИМІТЕП STATES 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 


FY 1988 


SENATE 


PASSED 
2,200 
2.250 
4,000 
3,850 

42,000 


670 
29,000 


12.000 


64,200 


700 


2.850 


9.100 


246 


3.522 
265 


4.152 


246 


246 


DIFFERENCE 
(HOUSE / 
TO SENATE) 


(2,200) 
0 


4. 700 


(6.700) 


° 


o g е © 


CHANGE FROM 


(2,200) 
0 


(20.0001 


(3.350) 


° о о о 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


700 


2,860 


4,000 


4.700 
5,46% 


5,800 
10,000 


9.100 


246 


3,522 


265 


4.152 


246 


246 


CHANGE FROM 


(2.200) 
o 


16.700) 


13.350) 


o o o o 
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“““-««--«е.-“-.-ж«“..........---.“.-.........“-.....................................:.....:.......-........................................................... 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


-"““е-««---«-«----.---------------..--..---.--.................................................................................................................. 


12.000 
44.200 


700 


2.860 


5.800 
10,000 


9.100 


246 


3,577 


265 


4.152 


246 


246 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION == FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE ТНК UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 19n8 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET NOUSE SFNATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALIATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


EIELSON AFB 
COMPOSITE MAINT AND SITE PREP COMPLEX....... 15.400 0 15,400 115,400) 0 15,400 0 15.400 
KULIS ANGE 
ALTER WANGAR/AERTAL РОЯТ..... nO 950 950 950 0 0 950 0 950 
TOTAL. АІА5КА........ ........ш.ш.. ..... ... 301,922 165,902 298,572 (132.670) (57,420) 244,502 164,120) 237,002 
ARIZONA 
ARMY 
FORT HUACHUCA 
ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION FACILITY ADDITION...... 920 0 920 (920) (920) 0 1920) о 
MEDICAL SUPPLY МАНҒНОЦ5Е.................... 1,250 1.250 1.250 o o 1.250 0 1,250 
NAVAJO ARMY DEPOT 
SECURITY UPGRADE...... 4..... 4%%%%%%%-. е еее 4.000 4,000 4,000 о о 4,000 о 4,000 
NAVY 
MARINE CORPS AIR STATION YUMA 
AIRCRAFT WASHRACKS............... —j[— rores 870 870 870 0 o 870 о 870 
AVIATION ARMAMENT 5НОР................... ... 1,670 1.670 1,670 о о 1,670 о 1,470 
AVIATION SUPPLY WARFHOUSE ADDITION...... 4... 3.150 о 3,150 (3,150) 0 3,150 о 3.150 
FLIGHT LINE SECURITY IMPROVFMENTS........... 1.330 1,330 1,330 0 0 1.330 1.330 
MAINTENANCE HANGARS АОПІТІОМ5............... 2.260 о 2,260 (2.260) 0 2.260 0 2.260 
AIR FORCE 
DAVIS-MONTHAN AFB 
BASE CONTRACTING FACILITY......... $e e o esp 1.000 1,000 1.000 0 0 1.000 9 1,000 
COMBAT SUPPORT CENTER........ PEE 7.000 о 7,000 17,000) 0 7.000 (7.000) 0 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT COMPLFX........... ....... 3.650 3.650 o 3.650 (3.650) o (3.650) о 
HOLBROOK 
STR ADD-ALTER TECH OPERATIONS FACILITY...... 540 540 540 o 0 540 540 
STR COMPOSITE SUPPORT FACILITY............ .. 1.350 1,350 1.350 9 o 1.350 o 1.350 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (34)........ 2.530 2.530 2,530 0 9 2.530 2,530 
LUKE AFB 
BASE OPERATIONS MOBIL TRANS ALERT FACIL..... 1.750 1.750 0 1.750 o 1,750 9 1,750 
Ғ-16 ACADEMICS FACILITY......... .4.44........ 2.600 о 2,600 (2.600) о 2.600 (2,600) 0 
LAND FEE PURCHASE (RANGE)............... 4... 1,050 1,050 1,050 0 0 1,050 0 1.050 
WILLIAMS AFB 
JET ENGINE MAINTENANCE SHOP...... .......... 3,350 3,350 3.350 0 о 3,350 0 3,350 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FLORENCE 
RANGE, M60 TRANSITION.......... .......... ... 183 183 183 о о 183 о 183 
TUCSON 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP......... .... 712 712 712 о о 712 0 712 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
TUCSON IAP 
ADD TO AVIONICS/RELOCATE. АСЕ.......... ..... 1,500 1,500 1.500 0 o 1.500 9 1.500 
ALTERNATE FUEL РАСТАЛТҮ..................... 225 225 225 0 0 225 0 225 
COMPOSITE SQUADRON OPERATIONS........ ......: 4.150 4.150 4.150 0 0 4.150 0 4,150 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
DAVIS-MONTHAN AFB 
COMPOSITE TRAINING FACILITIES....... senses m 12,400 12,400 12,400 о о 12.400 0 12,400 
LUKE AFB 
COMPOSITE TRAINING (М55Ғ/Я5)................ 375 375 375 0 0 375 0 375 


INFORMATION SYSTEM TRAINING FACILITY........ 300 300 300 0 0 зоо 0 300 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1908 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE ТИК UNITED STATES 


| AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


ж““-е«-«-««-----«»-«»--.-«-.-.---------.-«-«-«-----«-“------.............................................«.-...................................................... 


кү 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION RFQUFST RECOMMENDATION 
MEDICAL ADMIN/TRAINING ҒАСПІЛТУ............. 300 300 300 о 0 зоо 0 зоо 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR РАП............... FEX vss". 735 735 735 o o 735 o 73% 
TOTAL, АЮТ2?ОМА............................ 61.150 45,220 55,750 110,530) (4.570) 56,580 114,170) 46.980 
ARKANSAS 
ARMY 
PINE BLUFF ARSENAL 
AMMUNITION SURVEILLANCE FACILITY....... I 2.000 2,000 2,000 o o 2,000 о 2,000 
AIR FORCE 
BLYTHEVILLE AFB 
T-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 600 0 600 (600) 0 воо 0 воо 
MISSION OPERATIONS РАС1Ы1ТҮ................. 0 5,900 0 5,900 5,900 5.900 5,900 5.900 
LITTLE ROCK АРВ 
ADD TO FAMILY SUPPORT СЕМТЕВ................ 370 370 о 370 (370) о (3701 0 
EXPLOSIVE ORDNANCE ҒАСПІЛТҰ................. 0 400 o 400 400 400 400 400 
L N eee rM TETTEI 0 4.500 0 4.500 о о 0 0 
HOSPITAL ALTERATIONS...... йч venues o 610 0 610 o 0 о 0 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BOONEVILLE 
100 PERSON ЛЯМОЯҰ............ аз» eus ates 764 764 764 о 0 764 0 764 
CAMP ROBINSON 
BATTLE SKILLS СОУН5Е.................. ағуы 240 240 240 о o 240 о 240 
RANGE, M60 МАСНТМЕСЫМ................ A 318 318 318 о 0 318 о 318 
TROOP MEDICAL СІІМІС.................. vae vie 362 362 362 о о 362 о 362 
TROOP UNIT MESS НАІ5............... ete) 380 380 380 о 0 380 0 зво 
U.S. PROPERTY & FISCAL OFFICE ADDITION...... 360 360 360 0 o 360 0 360 
RUNWAY EXTENSION. ..... ТЕ» See sys Spine wi 0 900 0 900 900 900 900 900 
AUTOMATIC FIRING ВАМСЕ.............. "ИЕ о 670 0 670 670 670 670 670 
WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROV............ 0 353 0 353 353 353 353 353 
MODIFICATIONS TO os. о 99 0 99 99 99 99 99 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
FT SMITH MAP 
ALTER HANGAR /MAINT cot. lll... 150 150 150 0 o 150 o 150 
SPECIAL FUBLS reit ᷑ .. 225 225 225 0 0 225 0 225 
LITTLE ROCK AFB 0 0 0 
AERIAL PORT FACILITY... Lese eee E o 1,600 o 1.600 1,600 1,600 1.600 1.600 
ALTER WASH RACK....... shi ume М Tis o 95 о 95 95 95 95 95 
ARMY RESERVE 
WEST MEMPHIS 
LAND ‘ACQUISITION: 5:06 12 oS Vo vase E wise 280 280 280 о о 280 0 280 
TOTAL, АЙКАМ5$А$.................... ТТТ 6.049 20.576 5.679 14.897 9,647 15.696 9,547 15.696 
CALIFORNIA 
ARMY 
FORT HUNTFR LIGGETT 
UPGRADE WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTFM........-., 1,000 1,000 1,000 0 o 1.000 о 1,000 
ЕТ IRWIN 
UPGRADE WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTFM........... 4,450 4,450 4,450 о o 4.450 o 4.450 


FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (525)....... 54.000 30.000 24.000 6.000 (24.000) 30,000 (30.000) 24.000 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION == FY 19011 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE ТИК UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


——————————— ũ ũ⸗æ29ꝛö.j—;!övnᷣ-„-„„„⸗„(õ; n ee ee eee eee reed 


FY 1986 FY 1908 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL. 
RUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


—— 


—— — 


FORT ORD 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER.......... 4.4....... 6.400 6.400 6.400 0 о 6.400 о 6,400 
ENERGY MONITORING AND CONTROL SYSTEM........ 490 490 490 о 0 490 0 490 
FAMILY HOUSING-NFW CONSTRUCTION (211) 19,000 19,000 19,000 o o 19,000 0 19,000 


PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO 

STANDBY СЕМЕНАТОЯ........................ — 1.550 1,550 1,550 0 о 1.550 о 1,550 
SIERRA ARMY DEPOT 

SECURITY UCR ns. ....... 2.600 2,600 2,600 0 o 2.600 0 2.500 

NAVY 

FLEET ANTI-SUB WARF TRNG CTR PAC SAN DIEGO 

ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROVEMNTS. . 5,020 5,020 5.020 0 о 5.020 о 5,020 
MARCORP AIR-GRND COMB CTR TWENTYNINE PALMS 


BACHELOR ENLISTED QUARTERS........ ....... ... 20,400 13,600 20,400 (6,800) (6,800) 13,600 (6.800) 13.600 
ELECTRONICS & COMMS MAINT & STORAGE ҒАС5.... 7,480 o 7,480 17.480) 0 7.480 о 7,480 
MULTI-PURPOSE RANGE СОМРІЕХ..,........... ... 2.700 2.700 2.700 0 0 2.700 0 2.700 
POTABLE WATER SOURCE DEVELOPMENT...... besoss 2.120 2,120 2.120 0 0 2. 120 0 7.120 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (100)....... 11,530 11,530 11.530 о о 11.530 0 11.530 


MARINE CORPS AIR STATION CAMP PENDLETON 


AIRCRAFT RINSE ҒАСПІДТҮ..................... 580 SAO 580 о o 580 0 580 
AVIATION SUPPLY ҒАСПІЛТҰ............. ...... 4.330 0 4.330 14.330] o 4.330 0 4.330 
HAZARDOUS AND FLAMMABLE STOREHOUSE.......... 900 900 900 о о 900 0 900 
STATION OPERATIONS ҒАСТПІЛТҰ................. 1.870 1,070 о 1.870 (1,870) 0 (1.870) о 


MARINE CORPS AIR STATION EL TORO 


FLIGHT LINE SECURITY ІМРЕОУҒМЕНТ5........... 2.310 2,310 2,310 0 0 2.310 о 2.310 
TACTICAL SUPPORT VAN РА05.......... ........: 850 850 850 о о 850 0 850 
FAMILY HOUISNG-NEW CONSTRUCTION (100)....... 8,660 8,660 8,660 о 0 8,660 0 8.660 


MARINE CORPS AIR STATION TUSTIN 
AIRCRAFT INTERMEDIATE MAINT АСТ COMPLEX..... 3,440 3,440 3.440 0 о 3,440 0 3.440 
TACTICAL SUPPORT VAN РАП5.................. . 1,670 1,670 1,670 0 0 1,670 о 1,670 
MARINE CORPS BASE CAMP PENDLETON 


ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION ӘШІІЛІМС............... 7,700 0 7,700 17,700) (7.700) o (7.700) o 
BACHELOR ENLISTED ОШАВТЕН5.................. 22.600 16,950 22,600 (5.650) (5,650) 16,950 (5.650) 16,950 
BATTALION HEADQUARTERS....... -.--.....ж-... 3,300 о 3,300 (3.300) 0 3,300 0 3,300 
COMMUNICATIONS SUPPORT МАЯЕНОУ5Е............ 2,760 0 2.760 12,760) o 2,760 0 2.760 
FIELD MAINTENANCE FACILITIES....... "T 5,900 5,900 5,900 0 0 5,900 0 5.900 
FIELD MAINTENANCE SHOP ҒАСІ1171Е5........... 11,500 0 11,500 111,500) (11,500) o 111,500) 0 
MOVING TARGET N ᷑l t. 2,560 2,560 2,560 0 о 2.560 0 2,560 
TACTICAL VEHICLE MAINTENANCE FACILITY....... 9,700 0 0 0 (9.700) 0 (9.700) 0 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION 3 25,760 25,760 17.760 8,000 о 25,760 (8.000) 17,760 


MARINE CORPS LOGISTICS BASE BARSTOW 

EGRESS ІМРКОУЕМЕМТ5......................... 230 230 230 о n 230 0 730 

RAIL SPUR AREA ІМРКОМЕМЕМТ.................. 3.000 3.000 3.000 o 0 3.000 o 3,000 
NAVAL AIR REWORK FACILITY ALAMEDA 

PLATING 5НОР................................ 16,000 16,000 16,000 o o 16.000 о 16.000 
NAVAL AIR STATION ALAMEDA 

AIRCRAFT INTERMEDIATE MAINTENANCE FACILITY.. 11.400 11.400 11,400 о о 11,400 0 11.400 
NAVAL AIR STATION LEMOORE 

FLIGHT LINE SECURITY ІМРНОУЕМЕНТ5........... 2,560 2,560 2.560 o 0 2.560 0 2.560 
NAVAL AIR STATION MIRAMAR 

OPERATIONAL FLIGHT TRAINER FACILITY......... 6,500 6,500 6,500 0 о 6.500 о 6.500 
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ORAE OON 


FY 1988 
RUDGET 


INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST 
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NAVAL AIR STATION MOFFETT FIFLD 
DEFENSE ACCESS ROAD...... Va wees trono *..... 400 


NAVAL AIR STATION NORTH ISLAND 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEM ОРСВАПЕ.............. 5.610 
MISSILE МАСА2ІМЕ5................... ........ 2,460 
OPFRATIONAL TRAINER РАСТАЛТҮ............ .... 17.200 


NAVAL AMPHIBIOUS BASF CORONADO 

SWIMMER DELIVERY VEHICLE FACILITY....,.. .... 2.760 
NAVAL COMMUNICATION STATION STOCKTON 

FIRE PROTECTION РІРКІЛМЕ.................... 2,800 
NAVAL CONSTRUCT BATTAI.ION CTR PORT HUENEME 


ENGINEERING SUPPORT ҒАСТПІМЛТҰ................ 3,250 
MUNICIPAL SEWER СОММЕСТІОМ........... 4..... 1.670 
SEALIFT SUPPORT STORAGE FACILITIES.......... 6.700 
WELDING AND METAL 5НОР...................... 950 
DEFENSE ACCESS КОАП......................... 800 


NAVAL LEGAL SERVICE OFFICE LONG BEACH 

NAVAL LEGAL SERVICE ОРҒҒІСЕ.................. 1,020 
NAVAL, SCH CIVIL ENGR CORPS OFF РТ HUFNFME 

PROCUREMENT AND MANAGFMENT TRAINING BLDG... . 7.200 
NAVAL SHIPYARD MARE ISLAND 

MUNICIPAL SEWER СОММЕСТІОМ........ 4.....-.ш. 4.040 
NAVAL STATION LONG BEACH 

PIER UTILITIES УРОЯЛПЕ...................... 5,120 


NAVAL, STATION SAN DIEGO 


ELECTRICAL SYSTEM IMPROVFMFNTS.............. 1,180 
REPAIR PIER....... Tere] rtm *...... .. 15,500 
DEFFNSE ACCESS КОАПр.............. “......шыш. 350 


NAVAL STATION TREASURE IS SAN FRANCISCO 


WHARF ӘТІМІТІР5............................. 70,800 
MESS НАШ.................................... 1,570 


NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE SAN DIEGO 


BERTHING PIER ЕХТЕМ510М..................... 2.760 
SEARCH AND RECOVERY OPERATIONS FACILITY..... 1,360 
SMALL CRAFT BERTHING PIFR........ О 4,040 


NAVAL TECHNICAL TRNG CTR SAN FRANCISCO 
FIRE FIGHTING TRAINER РАСТАЛТҮ.............. 10,100 


NAVAL TRAINING CENTER SAN DIEGO 


FIRE FIGHTING TRAINER ҒАСТІЛТҮ............. ۰ 7,800 
RECRUIT SUPPORT СЕМТЕН...................... 1.180 


NAVAL WEAPONS CENTER CHINA LAKE 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGFMENT FACILITY............ в50 
NAVAL WEAPONS STATION CONCORD 
MISSILE МАСА2ІМЕ5,.......................... 3.940 
MISSILE MAINTENANCE AND TEST FACILITY....... 700 
NAVAL WEAPONS STATION SEAL BEACH 
MISSILE ASSEMBLY AND TEST ҒАСПІЛТҰ.......... 7.970 
MISSILE FACILITY ADDITION AND ALTERATIONS... 1.970 
MISSILE NONE. 14,000 


FY 1988 


HOUSE 


PASSED 


400 


5.510 


2,460 


17,200 


2.760 


2,800 


4.040 


4.430 


2.760 


1.360 


о 


10,100 


3,940 


FY 1988 
SENATE 


PASSED 


400 


5,610 


2,460 


17,200 


2.760 


2.800 


4,040 


5,120 


1,180 
35,500 
350 


20,800 
1.570 
4.430 


2,760 
1,360 


4,040 


10,100 


850 


3,940 


700 


7.970 
1.370 


14,000 


DIFFERENCE 
(HOUSE =/ 
TO SENATE} 


(7.200) 


15,120) 


(20,800) 
(1.570) 
о 


(4,040) 


13,150) 
o 
о 


(850) 


(7.970) 
0 
0 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


CHANGE FROM 


REQUEST RECOMMFNDATION 


(1.020) 


(7.200) 


(4.0401 


(3,1501 
(7,8001 
(1,180) 


18501 


(7.970) 
о 
о 


—ͤ— h ————õ—E 


400 


5.610 


2.460 


17,200 


2.760 


2,800 


4.040 


5.120 


1.180 


35.500 
350 


10.100 


3,940 


CONTINGENT LEVEL 


CHANGE FROM 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


(1.020) 


(7,200) 


15.1201 


(20,800) 
11.570) 


о 


(4.040) 


(850) 


(7.970) 
о 
о 


........... 


400 


5.610 


2.460 


17,200 


2,760 


2,800 


4.040 


10.100 


3,940 
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š FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 - DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREFMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE »/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTER SAN DIEGO 
INDUSTRIAL, WASTE TREATMENT FACILITIES....... 5,700 5.700 5.700 о о 5,700 о 5,700 
FUSLIC. WORKS: SHOPS yC Su ca Q a uo Se q 4.820 о 4,820 14,820) (4,820) o (4.820) 0 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (600)....... 52,840 52,840 27,840 25.000 о 52,840 (25.000) 27,840 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTER SAN FRANCISCO 
TRANSPORTATION MAINTENANCE 5НОР5........... ° 11.700 11.700 o 11,700 o 11,700 o 11,700 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (444)....... 38,380 38,380 38,380 о о 38, 380 о 38.380 
PACIFIC MISSILE TEST CENTER POINT MUGU 
CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT ҒАСТІЛТҮ............ 650 0 650 (650) o 650 о 650 
SUBMARINE TRAINING FACILITY SAN DIEGO 
SUBMARINE TRAINING FNCIUIꝶůããłjIĩ 4,630 о 4.630 (4.6301 (4.630) о (4.630) о 
SURFACE WARFARE OFF SCOL CMD DET CORONADO 
SURFACE WARFARE INSTRUCTION BUILDING....... y 4.130 o 4.130 (4.130) o 4,130 (4.130) о 
AIR FORCE 
BEALE AFB 
AIRCRAFT SECURITY ІЛСИТІМС.................. 400 400 400 о о 400 0 400 
%% ͤ WWK ͤ ͤAA nawa wasaka y 1,000 1,000 1.000 o 0 1,000 o 1,000 
COMBAT ARMS TRAINING/MAINT FACILITY,........ 780 780 780 0 0 780 о 780 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... . 5,000 о 5,000 (5.000) 0 5,000 15.000) 0 
CASTLE AFB 
SECURITY IMPROVFMENTS............. 555555552 1,200 1,200 1.200 о o 1.200 о 1.200 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... o 9.450 o 9.450 9,450 9,450 9.450 9.450 
EDWARDS AFB 
ADD TO PROPELLANT LABORATORY COMPLEX........ 5,750 5,750 5,750 о о 5,750 о 5.750 
Ғ-15Е ADD-ALTER ENGINEERING TEST SUPPORT.... 3,700 0 3,700 (3,700) (3.700) o 13.700) о 
СЕОВСЕ АРВ 
ALTER JET FUEL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM.......... 210 210 210 0 0 210 0 210 
MATHER АРВ 
ADD-ALTER EW FLIGHT TRAINING FACILITY....... 1,350 1,350 1.350 0 o 1.350 о 1.350 
BASE FLIGHT OPERATIONS FACILITY............. 2,300 2.300 0 2.300 (2.300) 0 12.300) о 
FUEL SYSTEMS MAINTENANCE ШОСК............... 3.450 3.450 3.450 0 o 3.450 o 3.450 
MCCLELLAN AFB 
ALTER ELFCTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM........ 3.600 3.600 o 3,600 о 3.600 о 3,600 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR 5$ИРРОЙТ.................... 1,400 о 1,400 (1,400) о 1,400 о 1,400 
DEPOT МАКЕНООӨЕ............................. 0 19.500 о 19,500 19.500 19,500 19,500 19,500 
NORTON AFB 
VISITING AIRMEN ОУАВТЕН5................ ызға 6,000 о о о 16.000) 0 16,000) о 
TRAVIS АРВ 
ADD-ALTER TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITY....... 1.500 1,500 1,500 0 о 1,500 0 1,500 
VANDENBERG AFB 
LAUNCH COMPLEX SHOP ҒАСПЛТҰ.,............ ЁР 1.300 о 1,300 (1,300) о 1,300 о 1.300 
MISSILE CREW TRAINING FACILITIES........-.- g 6.200 6.200 0 6,200 (6.200) o (6.200) o 
DEFFNSE AGENCIES о о 
MEDICAL SUPPORT ACTIVITY SAN DIEGO 0 o 
HOSPITAL SUPPORT ҒАСІІЛТ1ЕҒ5................. 7,400 о 7.400 (7,400) (7,400) о (7,400) о 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP ROBERTS 
REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING ЅІТЕ.......... 1,729 1,729 1,729 0 0 1.729 0 1,729 
RIVERSIDE 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP MODIFIC..... 344 344 344 o o 344 9 344 
SAN LORENZO 


ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP ALTERATION.. 220 220 220 o o 220 9 220 
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FY 1988 FY 1908 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREPMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE »/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


--- 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
FRESNO ANGB 
AIRCRAFT PARKING КЕУЕТМЕМТ,..... 4.......... 270 270 270 0 0 270 0 270 
POINT MUGU NAS 
ANG OPERATIONS/TRNG COMPLEX PHASE 11........ 39,570 20,000 39,570 119,570) (19,570) 20.000 (19,570) 20.000 
ARMY RESERVE 
BELL 
ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС........... — 7.072 7.072 7.072 0 0 7.072 0 7.072 
LOS ALAMITOS 


GAS DISPENSING РАС1АЛТҮ..................... 225 225 225 0 о 225 о 225 
SACRAMENTO 
REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING ҒАС........... 2.100 2.100 2.100 о о 2.100 0 2.100 


NAVY RESERVE 
NMCRC LONG BEACH 
INSTALLATION OF A/C 5Ұ5ТЕМ.................. 550 550 550 o о 550 о 550 
NMCRC SAN DIEGO 
INSTALLATION OF A/C 5Ұ5ТЕМ.................. 550 550 550 0 0 550 о 550 


AIR FORCF RESERVE 


NORTON AFB 
AERIAL PORT TRAINING ҒАСТПІЛТҰ............... 1.700 1.700 1,700 о 0 1.700 0 1,700 

TRAVIS АРВ 
CIVIL ЕМСІМҒЕНІМС TRAINING FACILITY......... 750 750 750 о о 750 o 750 
TOTAL. СА!1РОВМ1А................ 4....... 710,920 530,650 596,550 (65,900) 1155,170) 555,750 (208,420) 502.500 

COLORADO 
ARMY 

FORT CARSON 

FLIGHT SIMULATOR BUILDING. 2.050 2,050 2.050 о о 2,050 0 2.050 


PUEBLO DEPOT ACTIVITY 
SECURITY УРСЯАВЕ............................ 620 620 620 o o 620 o 620 
AIR FORCE 


BUCKLEY ANG BASE 


ADD-ALTER AFROSPACE DATA FACILITY........... 15.500 15.500 15.500 0 0 15,500 0 15,500 

ARFA SECURITY ІЛСНТІКС...................... 1.400 1,400 1,400 o о 1.400 о 1,100 
FALCON AFS 

SPACE ENVIRONMENT FORECAST СЕМТЕВ........... 2,150 0 2,150 (2,150) 0 2,150 (2.150) о 
LOWRY AFB ; о о 

ACADEMIC CLASSROOMS АПП/ЛІЛЕЯ............... 0 0 3,750 (3.750) 3.750 3,750 3.750 3,750 

TRANSPORTATION СОМРІЕХ...................... 0 0 3.300 (3.300) 3,300 3,300 3,300 3,300 


PETERSON AFB 


ADD TO VEHICLE MAINTENANCE FACILITY......... 660 660 660 0 о 660 0 660 
BASE SUPPLY WAREHOUSE РНА5Е-І............... 4,100 0 0 0 (4.100) 0 14,100) о 
SPACE OPERATIONS TRAINING ҒАСПІЛТҰ.......... 10,500 0 10,500 (10,500) о 10,500 110.500) 0 
TROOP SUBSISTENCE STORAGE FACILITY..... ..... 990 990 990 0 0 990 0 990 


US AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
ADD-ALTER CADET ACTIVITIES CENTFR........... 6.100 о 0 о (6,100) о (6,700) о 
AUXILIARY AIRFIELD. .... Wend АЗ ект» 1,700 1,700 1,700 0 о 1.700 о 1,700 
FIRE 5ТАТІОМ.......... «sa 2 gin CP PETTY 980 980 980 о о 980 0 980 
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FY 1988 FY 1998 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVFL 
BUNGET MOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATF) RFQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


—— — mmm mme mmm 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
FALCON AIR STATION 
NATIONAL TEST ҒАСІ11ТҰ...................... 100,000 о 100,000 (100,000) 100. 000 0 (100,000) 0 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


BUCKLEY AIR GUARD BASE (AURORA) 
79 0 3,079 


400 PERSON ARMORY. ....... вонон еа анан 3,079 3,079 3,079 0 0 
ARMY RESERVE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN ARSENAL 
ARMY RESERVE CENTER/MAINT ҒАС АПОП......... .. 4.469 4.469 4.469 o o 4.469 о 4.469 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
PETERSON AFB 


ADD TO/ALTER BASE СІЛМІС.................... 380 380 380 0 0 эво 0 зво 
TOTAL, СОЦШОалрО0........................... 154,678 31,828 151,528 1119,700) (103,150) 51.528 (115.800) 38,878 
CONNECTICUT 
NAVY 


NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE NEW LONDON 


UTILITIES IMPROVEMENTS............... ya meno 2.900 2,900 2,900 o 0 2,900 0 2.900 
WEAPONS STORAGE IMPROVEMENTS...... yia adest y 3,300 o 0 о (3.300) 0 (3.300) 0 
ACCFSS ROAD..... aan Paya ae T ST RIETI TE 0 2,300 0 2.300 2,300 2,300 0 0 
DEFENSE ACCESS ROND; . . oe oie sen e aA 1,250 1.250 1.250 0 о 1.250 о 1,250 


NAVAL UNDERWATER SYSTFMS CENTER NFW LONDON 
SURFACE SONAR DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY....... . 11,230 o 11,230 (11,230) 0 11,230 (11,230) 0 
NAVY RESERVE 
NMRC PLAINVILLE 


RESERVE CENTER АС0О0151ТІОМ.............. .... 470 470 470 0 o 470 о 470 

TOTAL, СОММЕСТІСОТ..................... ... 19,150 6.920 15,850 (8,930) (1.0001 18,150 (14,530) 4.670 

DELAWARE 
AIR ҒОКСЕ 
DOVER AFB 

ADD TO ТАХІМАҮ.............................. 1,250 о о о (1,250) 0 (1,250) 0 
ANCILLARY EXPLOSIVE COMPLEX......... 444..... 2,300 2.300 2.300 0 o 2.300 о 2,300 
BASE CIVIL ENGINEERING FACILITY............. 2.750 о 2.750 (2.7501 о 2.750 (2.750) 0 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BETHANY BFACH 


RANGE, COMBAT Р15ТО1......................... 259 259 259 о 0 259 0 259 
SEAFORD 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE 5НОР............. 550 550 550 9 о 550 о 550 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


DOVER АРВ 
CIVIL ENGINEERING TRAINING FACILITY......... B15 815 815 0 0 915 0 815 
TOTAL, ОҒАЛМАЯЕ........................... 7,924 3,924 6,674 12,750) (1,250) 6.674 (4,000) 3.924 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ARMY 


WALTER REED ARMY MED CTR 
AIR FLOW REDUCTION 5Ұ5ТЕМ................... 2,500 о 2.500 12,500) (2,500) 0 (2,500) 0 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕН.................... 1.300 1,300 1,300 0 0 1. 300 0 1.300 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE — (HOUSE «/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALIATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
NAVY 
COMMANDANT NAVAL DISTRICT WASHINGTON 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE MODERNIZATION......... 15,700 15,700 15.700 о 0 15,700 0 15. 700 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE SPACE MODERNIZATION... 5.220 5.220 0 5.220 (5,220) 0 (5.2201 0 
TRANSPORTATION MAINTENANCE FACILITY..... T 5.300 о 0 0 (5,300) 0 (5,300) о 
WHITE HOUSE SUPPORT СОМРЬЕХ................. 27,000 0 27.000 (27,000) (21,000) 6,000 (21.000) 6.000 
NAVAL RESEARCH IABORATORY WASHINGTON 
LABORATORY МОПЕВМ!17АТ1ОН.................... 4,000 0 4.000 (4,000) (4,000) 0 14.0001 0 
NAVAL SECURITY STATION WASHINGTON 
COMMUNICATIONS & DATA PROCESSING FACILITY... 3.000 3,000 3.000 0 0 3.000 0 3,000 
AIR FORCE 
BOLLING AIR FORCE BASE 
iA r... vlov wee Squid з AOE 1,750 0 0 0 (1.750) 0 (1.750) 0 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
ANACOSTIA NAVAL STATION 
WHCA SUPPORT COMPLFX............... без 30.170 ° 30.170 130.170) o 30.170 (25,170) 5,000 
BOLLING AFR 
DIAC ELECTRICAL ҒІХ.................. sodas 805 805 805 0 0 805 0 805 
PENTAGON ° 0 0 
NMIC POWER SOURCF....... ажет алқа ras ê 679 0 679 (679) (679) 0 (679) 0 
FORT MCNAIR 
ACADFMIC/LIBRARY ҒАСПЛТҰ................... 33,000 5.000 33,000 (28,0001 (28,000) 5.000 128.000) 5.000 
ARMY NATIONAL CUARD 
FORT BELVOIR 
AIRCRAFT PARKING APRON... eee nn e xs $19 619 619 0 o 619 0 619 
TOTAL, DISTRICT OF cot id.. s 131.043 31,644 118.773 (87,129) (68,449) 62,594 (98,619) 32.424 
FLORIDA 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR REWORK FACILITY JACKSONVILLE 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE FUEL ACCESSORIES SHOP ADDN.. 5.000 5.000 5.000 0 o 5.000 о 5.000 
NAVAL AIR STATION JACKSONVILLE 
AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINT SHOP & SHOP ADDITION. . 4.630 4.630 4.630 0 0 4,630 ° 4.630 
NAVAL AIR STATION KEY WEST 
HYDROFOIL BERTHING WHARF...,...... TENET 9.000 0 9,000 19.000) 0 9,000 0 9.000 
MUNICIPAL SEWER СОММЕСТІОН.................. 5.400 5,400 5.400 0 0 5,400 0 5,400 
RADAR AIR TRAFFIC CONTROL СЕМТЕК............ 1,180 1,180 1,180 0 o 1,180 o 1,180 
NAVAL AIR STATION PENSACOLA 
DREDGING........... VIVERE use wala TIU. 16,200 16,200 16,200 0 0 16.200 о 16.200 
NAVAL COASTAL SYSTEMS CENTER PANAMA CITY 
UNDERWATER COUNTERMEASURES FABRICATION FAC. . 5.400 5.400 5.400 0 0 5. 400 0 5. 400 
NAVAL STATION MAYPORT 
PIER ELECTRIC POWER УРСИАПЕ................ é 1.480 1,480 1.480 0 0 1,480 0 1,480 
NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER JACKSONVILLE 
BULK STORAGE МАЖЕНОП5Е................. кө» 4.720 0 4.720 (4.720) 0 4,720 ° 4.720 
NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER PENSACOLA 
HAZARDOUS AND FLAMMABLE 5ТОКЕНОЦ5Е.......... 1,000 1,000 1.000 0 0 1,000 0 1.000 
NAVAL TECHNICAL TRAINING CENTER PENSACOLA 
COMPUTER PROGRAMMING FACILITY...... sse de 6.000 6,000 6,000 0 0 6.000 0 6.000 


CRYPTO TRAINING BUILDING............ 4...... 2.170 2.170 2.170 0 0 2.170 о 2.170 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS RFQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
NAVAL TRAINING CENTER ORLANDO 
ADVANCED UNDERWATER WEAPONS TRAINING ҒАС.... 3.050 3.050 3,050 о о 3,050 о 3,050 
BARRACKS.......... IERI UEFA CIR SV ТУККА 9,350 0 9,350 (9.3501 (9.350) 0 (9.350) о 
PUBLIC WORKS ЅНОР.................. 82586825 2.560 0 0 0 (2,560) о (2,560) о 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTER PENSACOLA 
HAZARDOUS WASTE РАС1\ЛТҮ.................... 850 850 850 0 0 850 о aso 
INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMENT FACILITY......... 3,300 3,300 3,300 о о 3.300 0 3,300 
NAVY TACT INTEROPERABILITY SPT ACT MAYPORT 
TACTICAL, DATA SYSTEM ҒАСПЫТҰ............... 500 500 500 о о 500 о 500 
AIR FORCE 
AVON PARK 
ELECTRON WARFARE OPS VEHICLE MAINT FACIL.... 3,700 0 0 о (3,700) о (3.700) 0 
CAPE CANAVERAL AFS 
LAUNCH OPERATION SUPPORT FACILITY..... 545%4% 910 о 910 (910) (910) ° (910) o 
EGLIN AFB 
GUIDED WEAPONS EVALUATION FACILITY.......... 20.000 20.000 20,000 о 0 20,000 ° 20.000 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY........... 900 0 900 1900) o 900 0 900 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENTE. «муза 2.150 2.150 2,150 ° o 2,150 0 2.150 
HOMESTEAD AFB 
VISITING OFFICERS ОМАЯТЕН5.................. 2.700 0 o о (2,700) 0 12.700) о 
MACDILL AFB 
ADD-ALTFR TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITY....... 1,350 1,350 1.350 0 0 1,350 о 1.350 
HQ U.S. CENTRAL COMMAND FACILITY...........- 1.691 1,691 1,691 0 0 1.691 о 1.691 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY..........: 700 0 700 (700) 0 700 0 700 
WING OPS AND MAINTENANCE MGMT FACILITY...... 3,050 0 3,050 (3.050) (3.050) o (3.050) о 
TYNDALL АРВ 
ADD-ALTER ENGINE INSPECT AND REPAIR 5НОР.... 1.300 1,300 1,300 0 0 1.300 0 1,300 
SAND ACQUISITION, e x2 Faq e «4 9 o RES 700 700 o 7oo 0 700 о 700 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
DEFENSE FURL SUPPORT POINT KEY WEST 
FUEL ТАМКАСЕ............... Pe PIN 11,100 9,400 11,100 (1.700) (1.700) 9,400 (1.700) 9,400 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP BLANDING 
RANGE, AUTOMATED FIFLD ҒІНЕ................. 588 588 588 0 0 san 0 588 
RANGE, AUTOMATED RECORD ҒІНЕ................ 740 740 740 ° о 740 0 740 
RANGE, COMBAT Р15Т01.................... КАА 120 120 120 о 0 120 0 120 
RANGE, CREW COMBAT ҒІНІМС................... 340 340 340 0 0 340 о 340 
RANGE, M16 RECORD FIRE....... YET ¿2 166 166 166 n о 166 о 166 
REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING SITE...... 45 1,709 1,709 1.709 0 0 1.709 0 1,709 
PLANT CITY 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE 5НОР......... рай 326 326 326 0 0 326 о 326 
QUINCY 
200 PERSON АЯМОВҮ........................... 1.212 1,212 1.212 0 0 1.212 0 1,212 
NAVY RESERVE 
NMRC WEST PALM BEACH 
RESERVE TRAINING BUILDING..........- Wiese e 4.062 4.062 4.062 0 0 4.062 о 4,062 
NRC ST. PETERSBURG 
RESERVE TRAINING BUILDING, ,................. 2,965 2,965 2,965 ° o 2.965 o 2.965 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
HOMESTEAD АРВ 
ENGINE INSPECTION AND REPAIR FACILITY....... 1.750 o 1.750 (1.750) о 1.750 о 1.750 


ADD/ALTER ҒАСПІЛТІР5........................ 1.040 о 1,040 (1,040) 0 1,040 0 1,040 
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FY 1988 ҒҮ 1908 FY 1908 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE} REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


"A 


AERIAL PORT TRAINING РАСТА!ТҮ............. .. 740 740 740 o о 740 о 740 
TOTAL, ҒІОКІПА......................... ... 147,799 108,719 138.139 (32.420) (23,970) 123,829 (23.970) 123.829 
GEORGIA 


FORT BENNING 


HIGHWAY CROSSING - US 280....... 31.000 11.000 11.000 о o 11,000 0 11,000 
SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS, PHASE І............. 0 0 700 1700) 700 700 700 700 
FORT MCPHERSON 
SECURITY UPGRANE.......... n 1,400 1,400 о 1,400 0 1.400 0 1.400 
FT STEWART/HUNTER AAF 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HN K. 12,200 12,200 12.200 о 0 12. 200 0 12.200 
СНАРЕЦ,...................................... 1,000 0 1.000 (1,000) 0 1,000 0 1,000 
LIGHTING МОПІҒІСАТТОВ............. 4........ 370 370 370 0 0 370 o 370 
NAVY 
MARINE CORPS LOGISTICS BASE ALBANY 
FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEM ІМРНОУЕМЕМТ5......... 1,530 1,530 1.530 0 o 1.530 0 1.530 
NAVAL SPACE SURVFIL FIELD STA HAWKINSVILLE 
ANTENNA ARRAY UPGRADE & LAND ACQUISITION.... 2,890 2,890 2.890 о о 2.890 о 2,090 
NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE KINGS BAY 
CHAPEL/RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FAC...... ........ 2.680 о 2.680 (2.680) o 2.680 0 2.650 
DRYDOCK.................. IPS 28,675 28,675 28,675 0 0 28.675 0 28.675 
МВВАЙВҰ..................................... 1.670 о 1.670 (1.670) о 1,670 0 1.670 
COMMUNITY ҒАСІІЛТІЕ5.......... Тл * 3.345 o 3.345 13,345] 0 3,345 0 2, 345 
STRATEGIC WEAPONS FACILITIES.....-.... ...... 11,540 11,540 11,540 0 o 11,540 0 11.540 
BEQ...... ...... "E .. 7,675 7,675 7.675 o 0 7.675 0 7,675 
UTILITIES & SITE ІМРЕОУЕМЕНТ5............... 8.170 8,170 8,170 0 o 8,170 0 8.170 
CHILD DEVELOPEMENT CENTER АПОМ.............. 1,120 1,120 1,120 o о 1,120 о 1.170 
SECURITY HEADQUARTERS. .... .4%............... 2,660 2,660 2.660 о о 2.660 o 2.660 
НОВВҮ SHOP-AUTO (ADDN)....... ...... ........ 875 0 875 (875) 0 875 0 875 
SECURITY FORCE WEAPONS QUALITY RANGES....... 2,850 2.850 2.850 0 0 2.850 о 2,850 
INDUSTRIAL/HAZARDOUS WASTE ҒАС.............. 5,210 5,210 5,210 0 o 5.210 о 5,210 
STRATEGIC WEAPONS МАСА21МЕ$................. 6,590 6,590 6,590 0 0 5,590 о 6,590 
DEFENSE ORD SUPPORT FACILITIES......... ..х... 4.825 о 4,825 14.825) 0 4.82% 0 4,825 
МЕОСІНС.................:.......:.......... 27.720 27,720 27,720 о о 27,720 о 27.720 
REFIT FACILITIES... sess ——— A 7.370 7,370 7.370 о 0 7.370 o 7.370 
PUBLIC WORKS FACILITIES..................... 2.215 o 2.215 (2,215) 0 2,215 0 2.215 
COMMUNITY IMPACT ASSISTANCE........... 44... 5,510 5,510 5.510 0 0 5.510 0 5,510 
GENERAL КЕЙУСТІОМ.................... ....... o о (7.000) 7.000 (7.000) 17,000) (7.0001 17,000) 
AIR FORCE 
ROBBINS AFB 
НАМСЕЯ........... ...... 4444....... m o 15.500 15,000 500 15.500 15,500 15,500 15,500 
DEFFNSE AGENCIES 
KINGS BAY 
MED/DEN CLINICS ADD/ALTERATION.........- .... 6,600 6.600 6.600 o о 6.600 0 6.600 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FORT STEWART 


TRNG SITE, COMBAT VEHICLE WASH РІЛТҒОКМ..... 1.957 1.957 1.957 o 0 1.957 0 1,957 
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FY 1988 FY 1986 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREFMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
RUDGET HOUSE. SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALIATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
AIR NATIONAL. GUARD 
DOBBINS AFB 
COMPOSITE SUPPORT COMPLEX PHASE 11....... ... 1,400 1,400 1,400 о o 1.400 о 1,400 
NAVY RESFRVE 
NAS ATLANTA 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR (С-9)........... 6,100 о 6.100 (6,100) о 5,100 o 6.100 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
ПОВАІМЅ AFB 
ADD TO/ALfER VFHICLE MAINTENANCE 5НОР....... 1,950 1,950 1,950 0 o 1,950 0 1,950 
RO AGB 
ADD TO/ALTER AFRES HFADQUARTERS............. 1.900 1,900 1,900 0 0 1,900 0 1,900 
TOTAL, СҒОЯСТА......................... ase 180,997 173.787 188.297 (14.510) 9.200 190.197 9.700 190.197 
HAWAI I 
ARMY 
ALIAMANU MILITARY RESERVATION 
CHAPEL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FACILITY..... 5,000 5,000 5,000 о 0 5,000 o 5.000 
HAWAII VARIOUS 
POWER UPGRADF............................... A, 400 8,400 8,400 о o 8.400 0 8.400 
SAFETY UPGRADF...................... 444...... 3.900 3.900 3.900 0 0 3.900 о 3.900 
HELEMANO о о 0 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (200)....... 21.000 21,000 21.000 о 0 21.000 о 21.000 
PEARL CITY ARFA 0 9 0 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (60)........ 6,700 6,700 6,700 o о 6.700 0 6.700 
SCHOFIELD BARRACKS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕЯ........... "t 4.950 4.950 о 4,950 о 4,950 о 4.950 
COLD/DRY STORAGE WAREHOUSE.,................ 8,300 0 8.300 (8.3001 о 8.300 о 8.300 
MULTI-PURPOSE TRAINING ВАМСЕ................ 20,000 о 20.000 (20,000) 0 20,000 (20,000) o 
OPERATIONS FACILITY................... ...... 5.600 5,600 5.600 0 0 5,600 о 5.600 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (100) 11,200 11.200 11.200 o o 11.200 o 11.200 
NAVY 
COM OCEANOGRAPHIC SYS PACIFIC PEARL HARBOR 
STAND-BY GENERATOR BUILDING ADDITIONS....... 1,280 1.280 1,280 0 о 1,280 о 1.280 
FLEET INTELLIGENCE CTR РАС PEARL HARBOR 
COMMAND /CONTROL/ INTELLIGENCE BLDG ADDITION.. 6.597 6,597 6,597 о о 6.597 0 6,597 
COMMAND /CONTROL,/INTELLLIGENCE BIG ADDITION.. 6,500 6,500 6.500 0 о 6.500 0 6.500 
MARINE CORPS AIR STATION KANFOHE BAY 
BACHELOR ENLISTED ОПАНТЕНӨ.................. 14.000 9,333 14.000 (4,667) (4,667) 9.333 (4.6567) 9,333 
COMBAT VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 5НОР............. ^.380 o 6.380 (6.380) (6.380) 0 (6.3804) 0 
CORROSION CONTROL НАМСАВ........... ........ 5,470 5,470 5.470 o 0 5.470 0 5,470 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROVEMNTS.. 9,350 9,350 9,350 0 0 9,350 0 9,350 
INTEGRATED SIGNALS INTELLIGENCE SYSTEM FAC.. 2.360 o o о 12.360) о 12.3601 0 
NAVAL FORCES CENTRAL COMMAND PEARL HARBOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE РАСТАЛТҮ..................... 2.260 o 2.260 (2.260) o 2.260 (2,760) 9 
NAVAL MAGAZINE LUALUALFI 
MISSILE COMPONENT RFWORK BUILDING........... 4,230 4,230 4,230 0 0 4.230 o 4.230 
SECURITY 1МРВО\УЕМЕМНТ$5.............,......... 1,080 1,080 1.080 0 о 1,080 0 1.080 
NAVAL STATION PEARL. HARBOR 
FACILITY ENERGY ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5............... . 430 430 430 9 0 430 0 430 


NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE PEARL HARBOR 
TORPEDO SHOP АОО1Т1ОМ....................... 7. 180 7,180 7,180 0 о 7.180 о 7,180 
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ҒҮ 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREFMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
MIDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE %/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER PEARL HARBOR 
DIESEL FUEL. PURIFICATION Р1АМТ.............. 2,950 7.150 2.950 (воо) (воо) 2,150 (800) 2,150 
WARFHOUSF FIRE РКОТЕСТІОМ................... 1.130 1.130 1,130 о о 1,130 о 1,130 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTFR PRARL HARBOR 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROVEMNTS. . 11.203 11,203 11,203 о 0 11.203 0 11,203 
МІН FORCE 
BELLOWS AIR FORCE STATION 
PERIMETER FENc Gee. 460 460 460 0 o 460 o 460 
HICKAM AFB 
ALTER RECON PHOTO 1АВ.................. ..... чоо 900 900 о 0 900 0 900 
FIRE PROTECTION -VARIOUS FACILITIES........- 1,550 1,550 0 1.550 11,550) о (1,550) о 
KAENA POINT 
ALTER ELECTRIC POWER РІЛМТ.................. 3.400 3,400 3.400 o 0 3,400 о 3.400 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
HANAPEPE 
100 PERSON АЯМОВЯҮ......................... -. 1,705 1,705 1,705 o o 1.705 0 1,705 
UKUMFHAME 
RANGE, 600 YD KNOWN DIST/BASIC 25M FIRING... 559 559 559 0 0 559 о 559 
TOTAL, НАЫЛ11..................... 4...... 186,024 141.257 177,164 135.907) 115,757) 170,267 (36.017) 148,007 
nan 
AIR FORCE 
MOUNTAIN HOME АРВ 
ADD-ALTER POL OPERATIONS ҒАСТІЛТҮ........... 650 650 650 0 0 650 o 650 
EW MAINTENANCE ҒАСТІЛТҮ................. .... 1,250 1,250 1.250 о о 1.250 0 1,250 
WILDER 
STR COMPLEX SUPPORT ҒАСПІЛТҰ................ 1,150 1,150 1,150 о о 1.150 0 1,150 
STR TECHNICAL OPERATIONS FACILITY........... 1,200 1,200 1.200 o 0 1,200 0 1,200 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
COWEN FIELD 
RANGE, MULTI-PURPOSE COMPLEX-HEAVY.......... 13,613 13.613 13.613 0 0 13,613 о 13,613 
ARMY RESERVE 
POCATELLO 
ARMED FORCES RESERVE CENTER W/MAINT ҒАС..... 2,970 2.970 2,970 o о 2,970 о 2.970 
NAVY RESERVE 
NRF POCATELIO 
RESFRVE TRAINING BUILDING......-....- 2-.... . 1,200 1,200 1,200 0 0 1.200 0 1,200 
TOTAL. ІПАНО............ 444-....4...-.... 22,033 22,033 22.033 о o 22.033 o 22.033 
ILLINOIS 
ARMY о о 
SAVANNA ARMY DEPOT 0 n 
TRANSPORTATION TEST СЕМТЕН.................. 0 2,550 0 2.550 2,550 2.550 2.550 2.550 
ST. LOUIS SUPPORT CENTER о о о 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION(100)........ o 9.700 о 9,700 9,700 9.700 9,700 9,700 
NAVY 
NAVAL TRAINING CENTER GREAT LAKES 
RECRUIT SUPPORT СЕМТЕН...................... 2,310 2.310 2,310 о о 2,310 о 2.310 


CNAPEL.................... 4........ m o о 4.600 (4.600) 4.600 4.600 4.600 4.600 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJFCTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUFST RECOMMENDATION 


AIR FORCE 

CHANUTE AFB 
COLD STORAGE ҒАСІІ1ТҰ....................... 3.350 3.350 3.350 o o 3.350 09 3,350 
UNACCOMPANIED OFFICER PERSONNEL HOUSING..... 5,000 5,000 5,000 0 о 5.000 0 5,000 

SCOTT АРВ 
ALTER JRSC INTERCONNECT ҒАСПІИЛТҰ............ 730 730 730 o o 730 о 730 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS ҒАСПІЛТҮ................. 7.550 2.550 2,550 о o 2.550 0 2,550 
WASTE WATER TREATMENT РІАМТ........ 4-....... 3.800 3,800 3,800 0 0 3,800 о 3,800 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


MARSEILLES 

RANGE, MODIFIED RECORD ҒІНЕ................. 301 301 301 o 0 301 o 301 
SPRINGFIELD 

U.S. PROPERTY & FISCAL OFFICER/OFFICE ADD... 377 377 377 0 о 377 о 377 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
CHICAGO-OHARE IAP 
ANG/AFRES COMM/ELEC TRNG CENTER...... ....... 650 650 650 0 0 650 0 650 
GREATER PEORIA AIRPORT 


OPERATIONS AND TRNG COMPLEX PHASE III 13,600 13,600 13,600 0 0 13.600 о 13,600 
SPRINGFIELD 0 о 

ENGINE REPAIR РАС11ЛТҮ...................... 0 1,100 0 1.100 1.100 1.100 1,100 1.100 

AVIONICS Sou o 1.300 о 1.300 1,300 1,300 1,300 1,300 

FUEL. STORAGE. 4........ 47%......... о 2.100 о 2.100 2,100 2.100 2,100 2.100 


ARMY RESERVE 


ROCKFORD 

ADO TO MAINT ҒАС..................... mor 250 250 250 0 0 250 0 250 
VARIOUS 

UPGRADE RIFLE КАМСЕ5........................ 200 200 200 0 0 200 0 200 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
CHICAGO-OHARE IAP 


BASE/SQUADRON OPERATIONS ҒАСПІЛТҰ........... 2.250 2.250 2,250 0 0 2.250 0 2.250 
COMMUNICATION-ELECT TRAINING (JOINT USE}.... 600 600 600 o 0 600 о 600 
TOTAL, 1ІМІНОІ5........................... 35,968 52,718 40,568 12,150 21,350 57,318 21,350 57.318 
INDIANA 
ARMY 


FORT BENJAMIN HARRI SON 
BARRACKS COMPLEX............................ 6.900 о 6.900 (6,900) о 6.900 (6.900) о 
NAVY 
NAVAL. WEAPONS SUPPORT CENTER CRANE 


DATA PROCESSING СЕМТЕВ....................... 4,820 4,820 4.820 o o 4,820 0 4,820 
ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS EVALUATION LABORATORY.... 950 950 950 0 0 450 о 950 
VEHICULAR BRIDGES ВЕРІЛСЕМЕМТ............... 950 950 950 о о 950 о 950 
WEAPONS DEVELOPMENT AND TEST FACILITY....... 1.570 0 1,570 (1.570) 0 1,570 о 1,570 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP ATTERBURY 
RANGE. LIGHT/HEAVY MACHINEGUN-FIELO FIRE.... 590 590 590 0 о 590 о 590 
STOUT FIELD (TNIDIANAPOLIS) 
U.S. PROPERTY & FISCAL OFFICER OFFICE....... 1.359 1,359 1.359 0 0 1,359 0 1,359 


МІН NATIONAL GUARD 
FT WAYNE MAP 
STORM DRAINAGE SYSTEM..... ТТЛ. ...... 300 300 300 0 о зоо о 300 
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Fy 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS RFQUEST PASSFD PASSED ТО SENATE] REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
M errr 
ARMY RESERVE 
FORT RENJAMIN HARRISON 
ADD TO MAINT ҒАС.................. —k— 390 390 390 0 0 390 о 390 
FVANSVILLE 
UPGRADE MILITARY EQUIPMENT PARKING АНЕЛ..... 300 300 300 0 0 300 o 300 
TOTAL. ІМОІЛМА.................. 444....... 18,129 9.659 18,129 (8.470) 0 18,129 (6,900) 11,229 
TOWA 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP DODGE 
LAND ACQUISITION............. 4..... ........ 380 380 380 о о 380 о 380 
ARMY RESERVE 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС........... n 1,721 1,721 1.721 o o 1.721 o 1.721 
TOTAL, IOWA.............. .........» ...... . 2,101 2,101 2.10! 0 0 2,101 o 2.101 
KANSAS 
ARMY 
FORT RILFY 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕЯ............ ........ 2,850 2,850 2,850 0 0 2.850 0 7. 
FLIGHT SIMULATOR BUI Sc. 2,000 2,000 2,000 о o 2.000 0 2,000 
МІН FORCE 
MCCONNELL AFB 
SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACILITY......... 2.550 2.550 2,550 о 0 2.550 о 2,550 
VISITING OFFICER QUARTERS......... 4......... 0 2,200 о 2.200 2.200 2.200 0 о 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
GOODLAND 
60 PERSON ARMORY..,...... .................. 774 774 774 о o 774 о 774 
FORT LEAVENWORTH 
ARMORY & TRAINING CENTER.......... 4.4...... 2.769 2.769 2.769 o o 2.769 о 2.769 
NICKELL BARRACKS 
ARMY AVIATION SUPPORT ҒАС ACQUISITION/ALT... 392 392 392 0 0 392 o 392 
RANGE. M60 TRANSITION............ ......... 230 230 230 o о 230 0 230 
PAOLA 
60 PFRSON AKMORY....... T А 672 672 672 0 n 672 0 672 
ARMY RESERVE 
TOPEKA 
LAND ACQUISITION, ........ ‚— — 375 37% 375 0 0 37% о 375 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
MCCONNELL AFB 
FLIGHT SIMULATOR FAC-JOINT WITH ANG......... 1,000 1,000 1,000 o o 1.000 о 1.000 
TOTAL. КАМ5А8................. 44.4........: 13.612 15,812 13.612 2,200 2,200 15,812 0 13,612 
KENTUCKY 
ARMY 
FORT CAMPBELL 
AIRCRAFT FUEL ҒАСПІЛТҰ............. 24...» 810 810 810 о 0 810 o 810 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR......... 444.... 5,400 5,400 5,400 о 0 5.400 о 5.400 
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FY 1908 Fy 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL, 
RUDGE MOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALIATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION RFQUFST RECOMMENDATION 


—— t 


SPECIAL FORCES MISSION SUPPORT FACILITY..... 6,200 6.200 о о 6.200 0 6,200 
FORT KNOX 
APPLIED INSTRUCTION ҒАСПІЛТҰ................ 3,400 0 3. 400 (3.4001 о 3,400 о 3,400 


LEXINGTON-BLUEGRASS DFP ACT 
SECURITY УРСВАВЕ.................. sce een. 570 570 570 о 0 570 о 870 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


STANDIFORD FIELD 


COMPOSITE TRAINING FACILITY....... no 1,580 1,580 1,580 о о 1.580 о 1.580 
TOTAL. КЕМТУСКҮ.......... m .. 17,960 14.560 17,960 (3.400) o 17.960 o 17.960 
LOUISIANA 
ARMY 
FORT POLK 
ARMS STORAGE ҒАСТПІЛТҰ.................... 4... 490 490 490 0 o 490 о 490 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION 1250 27,000 27.000 27.000 0 0 27,000 о 27.000 
NAVY 


NAVAL STATION LAKE CHARLES 


BERTHING ЫНАНР......................... еен 7.280 о 7.280 (7,2801) о 7.280 n 7.280 

SITE DEVELOPMENT & (ТІІЛТІР5.......... -..... 2,770 2.770 2.770 0 0 2,770 o 2.770 

PORT OPERATIONS FACILITIFS............ ...... 250 о 250 (750) 0 250 0 250 
AIR FORCE 


BARKSDALE AFB 


JP7 FUEL STORAGE/DISPENS FACILITIES......... 2.900 2.900 0 2.900 0 2.900 о 7.900 
T-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 800 o воо (воо) o воо o 800 
ENGLAND AFB 
BASE CIVIL ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION FAC... 2.300 2.300 2.300 9 0 2.300 o 2.300 
CONSOLIDATED BASE PERSONNEL OFFICE.......... 3.400 о 3.400 (3.400) 13.400] о (3,400) 0 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP BEAUREGARD 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP EXPANSION... 197 197 197 0 0 197 0 197 
JACKSON BARRACKS 
TACFIRE TRAINING РАСТ\ЛТҮ................... 351 351 351 о о 351 o 351 
U.S. PROPERTY & FISCAL OFFICER/OFFICE ADD... 746 746 746 0 0 746 0 746 
JENA 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP...... “+44444 527 527 527 о 0 527 0 527 
VIDALIA 
MILITARY PARKING ADDITION..............- .... 110 110 110 0 0 110 o 110 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
МЕМ ORLEANS NAS 
ALERT SHELTER COMPLEX AND ACFT PARK APRON... 3,200 3,200 3.200 о 0 3,200 o 1.200 
MOBILITY STORAGE МАЯҒНОЦ5Е.................. 160 160 160 о 0 160 0 160 
NAVY RESERVE 
NAVAL AIR STATION NEW ORLEANS 
ENGINE MAINTENANCE SHOP ADDITION............ 1.400 1.400 1,400 0 0 1.400 0 1.400 
NAVAL SUPPORT ACTIVITY NEW ORLEANS 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM RENAB........ 1,400 1,400 1,400 о о 1,400 o 1.400 


TOTAL, LOUISIANA.......................... 55,281 43.551 52,381 (8,830) 13,400) 51.881 13,400) 2 51,881 
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FY 1988 кү 1918 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFFRENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANCE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUFST PASSED PASSED ТО SFNATE} RFQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
MAINE 
NAVY 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP ACT WINTER HARROR 
BACHELOR ENLISTED ОУАЯТЕЯ5.................. 950 950 950 0 0 950 0 950 
CLASSIC WIZARD ІМРЖОУҒМҒНТ5............... ae 600 600 600 0 0 600 0 600 
AIR FORCE 
BANGOR 
PHYSICAL FITNESS FACILITY............... 146% 1.500 1,500 1,500 о о 1.500 о 1,500 
LORING AFB 
KC135-CPT SUPPORT FACILITY. ............ .. .. 1.150 1,150 1.150 o o 1.150 0 1,150 
STR ADD-ALTER TECH OPERATIONS FACILITY...... 480 480 480 о о 480 о 480 
STR COMPOSITE SUPPORT ҒАСІІЛТІЕ5............ 2.000 2.000 2,000 0 о 2,000 о 2,000 
T-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 750 о 750 1750) 0 750 0 750 
RAMP КЕРУЕД,................................. 0 0 13,100 (13,100) 13,100 13,100 0 0 
TOTAL, MAINE........ evo ero neve .....- T 7.430 6,680 20.530 113,850) 13,100 20,530 0 7,430 
MARYLAND 
ARMY 
ARERDEEN PROVING GROUND 
WALL/CELLING INSULATION. Lie nnn 930 930 930 0 о 930 0 930 
WINDOW ARFA REDUCTION (ЕСІР)................ 530 530 530 0 0 530 0 530 
RESEARCH. IAB ADDITION. iiie e „чә o 5.700 o 5,700 5,700 5,700 5. 700 5,700 
PORT RITCHIE 
POWER RELIABILITY ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM....... 16.500 16,500 16,500 о о 16,500 о 16,500 
WAVY 
NAVAL AIR TEST CENTER PATUXENT RIVER 
TELEMETRY DATA СЕМТЕЯ....................... 6.500 6,500 6.500 о о 6.500 о 6,500 
NAVAL ORDNANCE STATION INDIAN HEAD 
BACHELOR ENLISTED QTRS AND MESS HALL ADDN... 4.330 4,330 4.330 о о 4.330 о 4,330 
HAZARDOUS WASTE ҒАСПІЛТҰ.................... 1,530 1,530 1,59 0 o 1,530 о 1,530 
PROPELLANT CURING БІЛІЛІМС.................. 1,000 1,000 1.000 0 о 1,000 о 1,000 
AIR FORCE 
ANDREWS AFB 
AF-1 MAINT AND SUPPORT COMPLEX РНА5Е-11..... 20,000 20,000 20.000 о о 20,000 о 20,000 
ALTER UNACCOMPANTED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HSG.. 2,650 0 2.650 (2,5501 12,6501 0 (2,650) 0 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
FORT MEADE. 
COOLING PLANT MOD... . О... оиро et S eorr 850 850 850 0 0 850 о 850 
OUTDOOR RANGE ҒАСПІЛТҰ................... se воо воо 600 0 0 600 0 600 
REE FPACIUMTY............... ооо we 15,000 15,000 15.000 о o 15,000 о 15,000 
SECURITY STRUCTURES, Т, (14. e eo eadera e 23% 7.000 3.500 7,000 (3.500) o 7,000 0 7.000 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
ANDREWS AFB 
SUPPORT FQUIP/NDI/POL OPERATIONS........ “қыз 1,700 1,700 1,700 o 0 1.700 0 1,700 
GLENN L MARTIN AIRPORT 
UPGRADE HANGAR 1........... 4...» 4... 3,500 3.500 3,500 0 о 3,500 о 3,500 
NAVY RESERVE 
NRC BALTIMORE 
RESERVE CENTER REHABILITATION, .............. 3,400 3.400 3.400 0 о 3.400 о 3,400 


TOTAL. MARVLUAND.................. acco a» 96.020 85,570 86.020 (450) 3,050 89,070 3,050 89.070 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFFRENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
MASSACHUSETTS 
ARMY 
ARMY MATERIALS AND MECHANICS RESH CENTER o о 
RENOVATION OF ҒАСПІЛТІЕ8............ Sie sa la wf о о 15,000 (15,000) 15.000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
FORT DEVENS 
AUTOMATIC WEAPONS RANGE...... 1,200 1.200 1.200 0 o 1,200 0 1.200 
PARKING AND STREET LIGHTING MODIFICATION.... 640 640 640 0 o 640 0 640 
NATICK RESEARCH CENTER 
NATICK RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕН...... 45.000 o 0 o (45.000) 0 (45,000) o 
NAVY 
NAVY CLOTHING & TEXTILE RESCH FAC NATICK 
CLOTHING LABORATORY АООТТТОМ................ 1.870 0 1.870 (1,870) о 1.870 0 1.870 
AIR FORCE 
CAPE СОО 
SATELLITE COMM GROUND TERMINAL.............. 2.150 2,150 2.150 о о 2.150 о 2.150 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
HANSCOM AFB 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL ADDITION....... 4.432 о 4,432 (4.4321 о 4,432 0 4,432 
ARMY NATIONAL, GUARD 
CAMP EDWARDS 
LEADFRSHIP REACTION СОУЮ5Е.................. 152 152 152 0 o 152 o 152 
REHABILITATE RANGES B.C,D & Е............ e 175 175 175 о 0 175 0 175 
UNIT TRAINING EQUIPMENT SITE MODIFICATION... 676 676 676 ° 0 676 0 676 
FRAMINGHAM 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP EXPANSION... 229 229 229 о о 229 0 220 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
OTIS ANGB 
COMPOSITE SQUADRON ОРЕВАТТОМ5............... 2,850 2.850 2.850 0 0 2,850 0 2,850 
МІН FORCE RESERVE 
WESTOVER AFB 
MAINTENANCE НАМСАН................. SEM 14.507 14.507 14,507 0 0 14.507 0 14,507 
TOTAL, МА55АСНУ5ЕТТ6...................... 73,881 22.579 28.881 (6,302) (45,000) 28,681 (45.000) 28,881 
MICHIGAN 
AIR FORCE 
KI SAWYER AFB 
KC135-CPT SIMULATOR SUPPORT FACILITY........ 840 840 840 0 0 840 0 840 
T-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 690 0 690 (690) о 690 о 690 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER ADD/ALTER........- š о о 1.500 (1,500) 1.500 1,500 1.500 1,500 
WURTSMITH AFB 
BS2-AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE НАМСАЯ............. 6.700 6.700 6.700 9 0 6.700 о 6.700 
852-BLAST FENCE AND ІЛСНТІМС................ 450 450 450 0 0 450 о 450 
B52-ORGANTZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP...... iva 3,050 3.050 9 3,050 (3,050) 0 (3,050) о 
1-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 570 о 570 (570) о 570 о 570 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 5.900 0 5,900 (5.900) 0 5,900 0 5.900 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
AUGUSTA 
RANGE, MILITARY OPNS IN URBAN TERRAIN-MAC... 499 499 493 о 0 499 о 499 


REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING ЅІТЕ.......... 1,606 1.606 1,606 0 0 1,606 o 1.606 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1986 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE {HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
MIDLAND 
MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE BUILDING..... Ёз» эл» 236 236 236 0 о 236 0 236 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
SELFRIDGE АМСВ 
ADD/ALTER READINESS CREW FACILITY........... 300 300 300 o о зоо о зоо 
NAVY RESERVE 
NAF DETROIT 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR (С-9)..... ...... 4.400 4,400 4,400 о o 4.400 o 4.400 
TOTAL, MICHIGAN...... vaqa теа Bao ç 25.241 18,081 23.691 (5.6101 11.550) 23.691 (1,550) 23.691 
MINNESOTA 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BRAINERD 
100 PERSON ARMORY...... "asus usto aas qr et 1,513 1,513 1,513 о 0 1,513 о 1.513 
CAMP RIPLEY 
POL STORAGE/DISPENSING FACILITY...... "+++ 781 781 781 0 o 781 о 781 
RANGE, AUTOMATED FIELD FIRE......... : 747 747 747 0 0 747 0 747 
RANGE, AUTOMATED RECORD ҒІНЕ................ 869 869 869 869 669 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
MINN-ST PAUL IAP 
ALTER SUPPLY BUILDING d 300 300 300 o 300 300 
TOTAL, INROADS 4,210 4,210 4,210 4,210 4,210 
MISSISSIPPI 
NAVY 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTION BATTALION CTR GULFPORT . 
HAZARDOUS & FLAMMABLE MATERIALS STOREHOUSE.. 2,950 2,950 2,950 0 0 2.950 0 2,950 
PREPOSITIONED WRM WAREMOUSE................. 0 0 7.500 17,500) 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 
NAVAL OCEANOGRAPHY COMMAND BAY ST LOUIS 
ADMINISTRATIVE FACILITY... eee 1,600 o 1,600 (1,600) o 1.600 ° 1,600 
NAVAL STATION PASCAGOULA 
BERTHING PII . €— Um 8,870 6,870 8,870 6.870 8,870 
SITE DEVELPMENT& UTILITIES.................. 8.230 8,230 8,230 8,230 8.230 
AIR FORCE 
COLUMBUS AFB 
AIRCRAFT CORROSION CONTROL FACILITY......... 1,050 1,050 1,050 ° ° 1,050 o 1,050 
CIVIL ENGINEER ҒАСПІЛТҮ..................... o 4,400 0 4,400 4,400 4,400 4.400 4,400 
KEESLER AFB 
SQUADRON OPERATIONS/NDI FACILITY............ 6,300 6,300 6,300 ° 0 6.300 0 6,300 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BONNEVILLE 0 0 
A ·˙ аары: r d 0 716 0 716 716 716 716 716 
САМР MCCAIN о 0 
VEHICLE WASH ҒАСІМТҰ....................... 0 0 2,000 (2.000) 2,000 2,000 2,000 2,000 
CAMP SHELBY 
RANGE, AUTOMATED RECORD FIRE................ 460 460 460 0 0 460 0 460 
REGIONAL MEDICAL TRAINING FACILITY.......... 1,128 1,128 1,128 0 0 1,128 0 1,128 
PPV 0 0 0 1,946 (1.946) 1.946 1,946 1,946 1,946 
PME NORE 1 Gio аты тосса. о 0 1,249 (1.249) 1,249 1,249 1,249 1,249 
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FY 1908 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


е ы 


о 
ТИРС О E uev ed l vas 0 678 0 678 678 678 678 678 
ракы о 0 
ЖМ RET REE TLE TLE COT қа» ° 0 700 (700) 700 700 700 700 
GREENWOOD о о 
eee aab ara kara e Kes 0 0 700 (700) 700 700 700 700 
LOUISVILLE о 0 
. алақ ғы РНР ТОРОРА AN 0 821 ° 821 821 621 821 821 
PICAYUNE 0 о 
ВОВЕ ТК TE, 0 о 700 (700) 700 70 700 700 
PONTOTOC 0 0 
MERE: oes CCS EE OP S RR a2 о 0 600 (600) 600 600 600 600 
TUPELO 0 0 
ARMORY ADD/ALTER............. қазмет 0 0 2.900 (2,900) 2.900 2,900 2,900 2,900 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
ALLEN C THOMPSON FIELD 
ADD/ALTER HANGAR 102........................ 4,425 4.425 4,425 о о 4,425 о 4,425 
JACKSON o [] 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD HEADQUARTERS............. o o 416 (416) 416 416 416 416 
KEY FIELD ò o 
SQUADRON OPERATIONS РАСТАЛТҮ................ о 1,370 о 1.370 1.370 1.370 1,370 1.370 
TOTAL. MISSISSIPPI...... poke ends aes AUS 35,013 40,028 53.724 (13,696) 25,326 60,339 25,326 60.339 
MISSOURI 
ARMY 
FORT LEONARD WOOD 
e p cows suction 3,000 3,000 3,000 o о 3,000 o 3.000 
ENERGY MONITORING AND CONTROL SYSTEM........ 1,600 1,600 1,600 о о 1,600 о 1,600 
LIBRARY........ Gee sues edt УНЕР ЕНЕНЕ 5,400 5,400 o 5,400 o 5,400 0 5,400 
LAKE CITY ААР 
WASTE WATER TREATMENT ҒАСПМТҰ.............. 0 21,000 0 21,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 21,000 
AIR FORCE 
WHITEMAN AFB 
SPECIAL MISSION SUPPORT..................... 89,300 89,300 89,300 [] о 89.300 о 89,300 
NAVY 
MARCOR FINANCE CENTER, KANSAS CITY 
FAMILY HOUSING-MOBILE HOME SPACES(B)........ 120 120 120 o 0 120 0 120 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
LEBANON 
60 PERSON ARMORY......... “ЛУУЛУГУ, Г. 895 695 895 о 0 895 о 895 
SPRINGFIELD 
> 
ARMORY ADDITION/ALTERATION..... We EAI- REPRE 977 977 977 0 0 977 0 977 
ARMY RESERVE 
ST JOSEPH 
ADD TO ARMS УАОІТ/КІТСИЕН............. 24%5%5 200 200 200 0 0 200 0 200 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
LAMBERT FIELD 
COMPOSITE OPERTAIONS В0ТІЛІМС............... 0 0 3,100 (3,100) 3,100 3,100 3,100 3,100 
MUNITION MAINTENANCE STORAGE................ о о 1,200 (1.200) 1,200 1,200 1,200 1.200 


TOTAL, MISSOURI................ 4.........:. 101,492 122,492 99,192 23,300 24,100 125,592 24,100 125,592 
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MONTANA 
AIR FORCE 
HAVRE 
STR DEFENSE ACCESS Rose. 4,100 4,100 4,100 0 0 4,100 о 4,100 
MALMSTROM AFB 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 3,500 3.500 3,500 0 0 3,500 0 3,500 
KC135R-AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SHOPS....... .... 7.300 0 7.300 (7,300) (7.300) o (7.300) o 
KC135R-ALT АСС COPILOT ENRICH ТМС SPT FAC... 770 770 770 о 0 770 0 770 
KC135R-ALTER. АСЕТ МЛІМТЕМАМСҒ DOCK.......... 2.900 2.900 2,900 0 о 2.900 0 2,900 
KC13SR-ALTFR AIRFIELD РАУҒМЕНТ............. . 4.300 4.300 4.300 o o 4.300 n 4.300 
KC135R-ALTER ALERT CREW READINESS ҒАС....... 1.500 1,500 1.500 0 0 1,500 o 1.500 
KC135R-ALTER HOTS COMMAND РО5Т.............. 770 770 770 о 0 770 0 770 
KC135R-ALTER WEAPONS SYS MAINT MGMT ҒАС..... 1,250 o 1.250 (1,250) 11,250) 09 (1.250) o 
KC135R-CORROSION CONTROL FACILITY..........- 4,300 0 4,300 (4,300) 0 4.300 0 4,300 
KC135R-SEFCURITY IMPROVEMFNT............ .... 720 720 720 о 0 720 о 720 
KC135R-VFHICLE OPERATIONS HEATED PARKING.... 2,150 о 0 0 12.150 0 (2.150) 0 
DEFENSE. AGENCIES 
MALMSTRON AFB 
COMPOSITE HEALTH CARE СІЛМІС................ 16,500 16.500 16,500 0 o 16.500 о 16.500 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ANACONDA 
RANGE, MULTI-PURPOSE INb,H́! 342 342 342 о 0 342 0 342 
BELGRADE 
ORGANIZATIONAL, MAINTENANCE SE,˖ẽt 547 $47 547 0 o 547 о 547 
KALISPFLL 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP........ ..... 555 555 555 0 o 555 0 55% 
FT ЫМ HENRY HARRISON 
U.S. PROPERTY & FISCAL OFFICE ADDITION...... 306 306 306 0 о 306 n 306 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
GRFAT FALLS IAP 
ALTER VARIOUS FACILITIFS-AVIONICS........... 900 900 900 о о 900 0 900 
TOTAL, MONTANA..... „ e PPP 52.710 37.710 50,560 (12,850) (10,700) 42.010 (10,7001 42,010 
NEBRASKA 
AIR FORCE 
OFFUTT AFB 
ADD-ALTER UNACC ENL PERS HSG/DINING HALL.... 3,950 3.950 3,950 о о 3,950 0 3,950 
PROCESSING CORRELATION CENTER............ ... 5.900 0 5.900 (5,900) 0 5,900 0 5,900 
T-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY...... . 810 0 т (810) 0 810 0 910 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD т 
HASTINGS 
RANGER, LIGHT ANTI-TANK ЫҒАРОМ......... ..... 159 159 159 o o 159 o 159 
ARMY RESFRVE 
LINCOLN 
TAND ACQUISITION......... .................. 100 100 100 о 0 100 о 100 
TOTAL, МЕВЯА5КА........................... 10,919 4,209 10,919 16.710) о 10,919 о 10,919 
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——— 
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NEVADA 
ARMY 
HAWTHORNE AAP 
AMMUNITION SURVEILLANCE FACIULITY............ 6,500 o 6.500 (6.500) 0 6,500 0 6,500 
AIR FORCE 
INDIAN SPRINGS 
ADDITION TO RUNWAY 08/26.................... 4,400 4.400 4.400 o o 4.400 0 4. 400 
NELLIS АРВ 
ADD-ALTER JET ENG INTERM MAINT sUõỹe 2,500 0 3,950 (3.950) 1,450 3,950 1,450 3,950 
BASE ENGINEER COMPLEX РНА5Е-І............... 7.700 7.700 7,700 о о 7,700 0 7,700 
CONTROL TOWER САВ.................. TI 950 950 2,400 11,450) 1,450 2,400 1,450 2.400 
TOTAL, NEVADA.....- "TT ... 22,050 13.050 24,950 (11,900) 2,900 24,950 2,900 24,950 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CONCORD 
COMBINED SUPPORT MAINTENANCE 5НОР........... 1,763 1,763 1,763 о о 1.763 0 1,763 
ARMY RESERVE 
MANCHESTER 
UPGRADE KITCHEN..... 1%44%4%...............аү. 150 150 150 0 o 150 o 150 
TOTAL. NEW НАМР5НІНЕ...................... 1.913 1.913 1.913 0 o 1,913 o 1.913 
NEW JERSEY 
ARMY 
FT DIX 
OPERATIONS FACILITY......... «serere té e oe . 1,650 1.650 1,650 0 o 1.650 о 1.650 
RANGE МООЕВМ17АТ1ОМ.................... ..... 6.100 6.100 o 6.100 (6,100) 0 (6,100) 0 
MIL OCEAN TERM BAYONNE 
COMMAND AND CONTROL FACILITY ADDITION....... 1,050 1.050 1,050 0 o 1,050 о 1,050 
ROLL ON/ROLL OFF RAMP....................... 960 960 960 о о 960 о 960 
NAVY 
NAVAL WEAPONS STATION EARLE 
AMMUNITION PIER AND TRESTLE........ .44..... 19.500 19,500 19,500 0 о 19.500 0 19.500 
DREDGING........ ТИТР 18,600 о 18,600 (18.600) 118.600) 0 (18,600) о 
MISSILE МАСА2ІМЕ.................. 4.м4....... 2.660 2.660 2,660 o 0 2.660 о 2,660 
RAILROAD ТЕАСКАСЕ........................... 880 880 880 0 0 880 о 880 
AIR FORCE 
MCGUIRE АРВ 
ADD-ALTER CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTFR.......... 840 840 840 0 0 840 0 840 
ADD-ALTER PHYSICAL FITNESS СЕМТЕЯ........... 1.500 о 1,500 (1.500) (1.500) о (1,500) o 
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ADD-ALTER TELECOMMUNICATIONS FACILITY....... 800 воо воо o о воо 0 воо 
ALTER UNACCOMP отла PERSONNEL HOUSING... 8,900 9 0 о (8,900) 0 (8,900) 0 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
MCGUIRE AIR FORCE BASE 
ARMED SERVICES BLOOD PROCESS WAREHOUSE...... 550 550 550 0 0 550 0 550 
FORT MONMOUTH 
PULSE POWER FACILITY..... ‚Z• q 272777 3.450 3.450 3.450 0 0 3.450 0 3.450 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FT DIX 
800 PERSON АЯМОВҮ.................. ......-» 4,256 4,256 4.256 о o 4.256 o 4.256 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
ATLANTIC CITY 
ALTERNATE FUEL ҒАСПІЛТҰ..................... 225 225 225 о 0 225 0 225 
JET FUEL STORAGE co iE KK. .. 3.000 3.000 3,000 0 о 3,000 0 3,000 
MCGUIRE AFB 
ADD TO AIRCRAFT ENGINE І & R ЅНОР........... 200 200 200 о о 200 о 200 
ALTER BLOG 1931/FIBERGLASS ЅНОР,............ 180 180 180 о о 180 0 180 
ARMY RESERVE 
FORT DIX 
ARMY RESERVE CENTER W/MAINT ҒАС............. 6,982 6.982 6,982 о о 6,982 o 6,982 
STORAGE AND MAINT ҒАС....................... 4,965 4.965 4.965 0 0 4.965 0 4,965 
TOTAL, NEW ХЕН5ЕҮ......................... 87,248 5в,248 72.248 (14,000) (35,100) 52.148 (35,100) 52.148 
NEW MEXICO 
ARMY 
FORT WINGATE 
SECURITY UPGRADE............................ 370 370 370 0 0 370 0 370 
AIR FORCE 
CANNON AFB 
SMALL AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ПОСК5............ 6.200 о 6.200 (6,200) о 6,200 о 6,200 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY..........- 800 o 800 (800) о 800 o 800 
HOLLOMAN AFB 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY..........+ 1,350 о 1,350 (1,350) о 1,350 о 1,350 
UPGRADE UTILITIES PHASE 1............... .. 6.400 6,400 6,400 0 0 6.400 о 6.400 
KIRTLAND AFB 
HIGH POWER MICROWAVE 1АВ.................... 7.400 о 7,400 (7,400) о 7,400 0 7,400 
MUNITIONS STORAGE СОМРІЕХ................... 54.000 46,000 54.000 (8,000) 18,000) 46,000 (8,000) 46.000 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BELEN 
ARMORY........... n 444........ 4....... o 1.942 0 1,942 1,942 1,942 1,942 1.942 
ҒАНМІМСТОМ 
АВМОВҮ.............. нннеее О о 1,942 0 1.942 1.942 1.942 1.942 1.942 
LAS CRUCES 
ARMORY............... Á"———— 4..... . 0 0 1.984 (1,984) 1,984 1.984 1,984 1,984 
LAS VEGAS 
REGIONAL TRAINING СЕМТЕН................. ... о 5,000 0 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 5,000 
ROSWELL 


ARMORY............ ‚U—ͤ—— 4 0 0 1.637 11.637 1.637 1.637 1.637 1.637 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFFRFNCE ACRFEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE — (HOUSE «/- CHANCE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
KIRKLAND AFB 
REHAB BLDG 20676..... E НЕС TERIER Е 1.127 1.127 1.127 o o 1,127 0 1.127 
WHITE SANDS MISSILE RANGE 
БЕШТЕ MEGRADES iia eO Ee ә deeb one Кэл» РРР 3,180 3.180 3,180 0 0 3,180 о 3.190 
TOTAL, NEW МЕХ1СО................ HES 80.827 65.961 84.448 (18,487) 4,505 85,332 4.505 85,332 
NEW YORK 
ARMY 
FORT DRUM 
10TH MOUNTAIN DIV FACS - PHASE Iii 221,000 221,000 221.000 о 0 221,000 0 221.000 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (100)....... 10,000 10,000 0 10,000 (10.000) 0 (10,000) о 
FORT HAMILTON 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕНТЕЮ.................... 960 960 960 0 0 960 0 960 
SENECA ARMY DEPOT 
SECURITY UPGRADE.......... қалық aa 1,250 1,250 1.250 0 0 1,250 о 1,250 
U S MILITARY ACADEMY 
ACADEMIC FACILITY MODERNIZATION PHASE 111... 11,400 о 11,400 (11,400) o 11,400 о 11,400 
BARRACKS MODERNIZATION.................. eee 14,800 14.800 0 14,800 0 14,800 (14,800) 0 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION NEW YORK 
ОРОСО ВОВЕ Е, еее ва cose О, E Е 6.980 о 6,980 (6.980) (6.980) 0 (6.900) o 
o T 7,660 0 7,660 (7.660) (7.660) о (7.660) о 
UTILITIES & SITE IMPROVEMENTS 111......... 82 14,140 14,140 14,140 0 0 14. 140 0 14.140 
PHYSICAL FITNESS CENTER.......... р 2,060 о 2.060 (2.060) (2.060) 0 (2,060) 0 
OPERATIONS SUPPORT FACILITY....... ЖОГУ 2.060 2,060 2,060 0 о 2,060 0 2,060 
LAND ACUUISITION. узун роса 4.609 0 4,609 (4,609) 14.609) 0 (4.609) 0 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (250)....... 25,490 25,490 13,490 12.000 о 25.490 0 25.490 
NUCLEAR POWER TRNG UNIT BALLSON SPA 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (200)........ 15,810 15.810 8,810 7,000 (7,000) 8,810 (7.000) 8,810 
AiR FORCE 
GRIFFISS AFB 
ALTER ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM........ 8.480 8,480 o 8.480 о 8.480 0 8.480 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 2.100 о 2.100 (2,100) o 2.100 0 2.100 
EXPANDED ALERT АСЕТ PARKING ARFA............ 1,350 1,350 1.350 о o 1,350 0 1.350 
JET FUEL STORAGE FACILITIES........... TN 2,900 2.900 2,900 o 0 2,900 o 2,900 
PLATTSBURGH AFB 
ADD-ALTER VEHICLE MAINTENANCE SHOP.......... 2,900 2.900 0 2,900 о 2.900 0 2,900 
ARMY NATIONAL CUARD 
ROCHESTER 
800 PERSON АЯМОВҮ........................... 5,228 5.228 5.228 о о 5,228 0 5.228 
ARMY AVIATION SUPPORT ҒАСТПІЛТҰ.............. 3.577 3,577 3.577 о о 3.577 0 3.577 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP......... e 833 833 833 о о 833 0 833 
YOUNGSTOWN 
RANGE, COMBAT PISTOL..... r 180 180 180 0 о 180 о 180 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
ROSLYN AIR GUARD STATION 
COMPOSITE BCE MAINT/COMM ELECTRONICS........ 2.800 2.800 2,800 o о 2.800 о 2,800 
SCHENECTADY COUNTY AIRPORT 
JET FUEL STORAGE СОМРІЕХ.................... 2.400 2.400 2,400 о о 2.400 0 2,400 


STEWART AIRPORT 
FUEL SYSTEM/VEHICLE MAINT/ACFT РАЯК......... 13,050 10,550 13.050 (2.500) 12,500) 10,550 12.500) 10,550 
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ARMY RESERVE 


` 


BRONX 

UPGRADE КІТСНЕМ.......... ......«......... .. 
МА55ҒМА 

MAINT ҒАС............... ..4....... . .... 
ROCKY POINT 

ARMY RESERVE CENTER W/MAINT ҒАС............. 


FT TOTTEN (FLUSHING) 
ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС................. 
VARIOUS 
OIL AND GREASE SEPARATORS............ trt tmm 
NAVY RESERVE 
AFRC FLOYD BENNETT FIELD, BROOKLYN 
ELECTRICAL FEEDER IMPROVEMENT............... 
STEWART AIRPORT (ANG) 
AIRCRAFT APRON PHASE 11 (USMCR)............. 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR (USMCR)......... 
AIR FORCE RESFRVE 


NIAGARA FALLS IAP 
BASE CIVIL ENGINEFR COVERED STORACE......... 
SQUADRON OPERATIONS FAcIUI cut. 
TOTAL, NEW ҮОЮК.................. s........ 


NORTH CAROLINA 


FORT BRAGG 
AERIAL GUNNERY RANGE...... ...... 4...»»...... 
COMPANY OPERATIONS ҒАСІ1ІЛТІР5............... 
DINING ҒАСІМТҮ............................. 
HAROSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT S, s 
PARACHUTE RIGGING FACILITY UPGRADE.......... 
AIR OPERATIONS РАСТАЛТҮ................... 
SPECIAL OPERATIONS ACADEMIC FACILITY........ 
SUNNY POINT ARMY TERM 
LOADING DOCK ІМРКОУҒМЕМТ5................... 


MARINE CORPS AIR STATION CHERRY POINT 
AERIAL TARGETS SUPPORT FACILITIES........-.- 
BACHELOR ENLISTED ОУАНТЕЯ5............. 4... 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM UPGRADE...... 
MAINTENANCE HANGAR АОО1Т1ОМ................. 
OPERATIONAL TRAINER РАСТА1ТҮ................ 
MARINE CORPS AIR STATION NEW RIVER 
AVIATION SUPPORT МАЯҒЕНОО5Е5................. 
OPERATIONAL TRAINER ҒАСТПІЛТҰ................ 
MARINE CORPS BASE CAMP LEJUENE 
BACHELOR ENLISTED QUARTERS........... 4...... 
COMBAT VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 5НОР5............ 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROVEMNTS.. 


FY 1986 


225 


390 


4.402 


3.603 


225 


760 
1,850 
416,292 


2,600 
25,000 
2.250 
13.000 
860 


290 
1,900 


3.640 
17,600 
6.400 
4.180 
1,080 


5.300 
1,230 


18,900 
8,070 
1,080 


FY 1988 
HOUSE 
PASSED 


225 


390 


4.402 


3.603 


225 


760 
1,850 
378,983 


2.600 
25,000 
2.250 
13,000 
660 


290 
1,900 


3.640 
13.200 
6,400 
4,180 
1,080 


5.300 
1,230 


14.175 
8.070 
1.080 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLIARS) 


Fy 1908 
SENATE 
PASSED 


225 


390 


4.402 


3.603 


225 


8.600 
11,420 


760 
1,850 
361,112 


2.600 
15,000 
2.250 
13,000 
860 
3,280 
12,800 


DIFFERENCE 
(MOUSE +/- 
TO SENATE) 


17.871 


(1,2251 
8,070 
0 
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CHANGE FROM 


RFQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


(40,809) 


(4.725) 
0 
o 


225 


390 


4,407 


3,603 


225 


760 
1,850 
375,483 


2.600 
20.000 
2.250 
13,000 
860 
3,280 
12,800 


290 
1,900 


3,640 
13,200 
6,400 
4,180 
1,080 


5,300 
1,230 


14,175 
8,070 
1.080 


Mmmm 
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CONTINGENT LEVEL 


CHANGE. FROM 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


(4.400) 


(4,725) 
о 
о 


225 


390 


4.402 


3,603 


225 


3,640 
13,200 
6,400 
4,180 
1.080 


5,300 
1.230 


14,175 
8,070 
1,080 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS] 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
RUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
“--“-“-““-----“----.--“.-..--..--..-........................................................................................................................... 
FIELD MAINTENANCE СОМРІЕХ.............. ..... 7,580 7.580 7.580 o o 7,580 о 7.580 
URBAN TERRAIN MOCK-UP TRAINING COMPLEX...... 7,800 7,800 7.800 о 0 7.800 0 7,800 
NAVAL AIR REWORK FACILITY CHERRY POINT 
COMPUTER CENTER ТТТ 500 500 500 0 0 500 0 500 
AIR FORCE 
POPE AFB 
BASE SUPPLY COMPLEX..... ..4%»....«.......... 11,000 11,000 о 11.000 0 11,000 o 11,000 
SEYMOUR JOHNSON AFB 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SUPPLY WAREHOUSE....... 2,100 2,100 2.100 o o 2.100 0 2,100 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY..... 4.4... воо 0 воо (воо) Y 0 800 0 воо 
WING READINESS СЕМТЕН....................... 600 600 600 0 o 600 0 600 
F1SE-ADD-ALTER FUEL CELL РОСК............... 1,600 1,600 1.600 о 0 1,600 0 1,600 
FISE-ADD-ALTER TO SQUADRON OPS ҒАС.......... 1,400 1,400 1,400 о 0 1.400 о 1,400 
PISE-ALTER ENGINE I&R 5НОР.................. 690 690 690 o o 690 0 690 
FISE-ALTER SML AIRCRAFT MAINT. рОСК......... 890 890 890 0 о 890 о 890 
FISE-CONVERT TO AVIONICS 5НОР............... 920 920 920 0 о 920 о 920 
FISE-VARIOUS AIRFIELD РАУЕМЕМТ5............. 2,950 2,950 2.950 о о 2.950 0 2.950 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
MARION 
АЙМОВҮ................. s.s... ................ 0 602 0 602 602 602 602 602 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
DOUGLAS MAP 
COMPOSITE SUPPORT FACILITY.......... ........ 3.400 3,400 3,400 о о 3,400 0 3,400 
ARMY RESERVE 
LUMBERTON 
ARMY RESERVE СЕМТЕЙ................. 4...... 1.430 1,430 1,430 о о 1,430 о 1.430 
NAVY RESERVE 
NMCRC GREENSBORO 
RESERVE CENTER АОО1Т1ОМ..................... 1,100 1,100 1,100 о o 1.100 о 1,100 
TOTAL, NORTH САНОІЛМА..................... 158.140 148,817 138,150 10,667 2,557 160,697 (10,243) 147.897 
NORTH DAKOTA 
AIR FORCE 
CAVALIER 
ALTER FUEL STORAGE AND EMERG START SYS...... 3.750 3,750 3,750 0 0 3.750 0 3.750 
GRAND FORKS АРВ 
RUNWAY APPROACH 11СНТ1МС.................... 1.600 1,600 1,600 о о 1,600 о 1,600 
МІМОТ АРВ 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 3.700 3,700 3,700 0 0 3,700 o 3.700 
SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACILITY..... .... 4,900 4,900 о 4,900 о 4.900 о 4,900 
Т-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 740 o 9 0 (740) о 1740) 0 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FARGO 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP..... m 773 773 773 o 0 773 о 773 


TOTAL, NORTH рАКОТА....................... 15.463 14,723 9,823 4,900 (740) 14.723 17401 14.723 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLIARS) 


ee rrr eres 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


OHIO 
AIR FORCE 
NEWARK AFS 
ADD-ALTER SOUND/FORCE/VIBRATION As.. $ 580 580 580 0 0 580 0 580 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB 
ADD-ALTER AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION CENTER...... 2,050 о 0 0 (2,050) о (2,050) о 
ADD-ALTER ELECTRICAL ЅОВЅТАТІОМ...,......... 3,800 3,800 3,800 о о 3,800 3,800 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT FACILITY......... 3,450 3,450 3,450 0 o 3,450 3,450 
LOGISTICS SYSTEM OPERATIONS CENTER.......... 15,500 15,500 15,500 0 o 15,500 0 15,500 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BATAVIA 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP......... ees 398 398 398 o 0 398 о 398 
САМР PERRY 
RANGE, RECORD ҒІНЕ...................... аә 400 400 400 0 o 400 0 400 
COLUMBUS 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP ADDITION.... 290 290 290 0 o 290 о 290 
AA SUPPORT ҒАСІМТҮ...................... e. о 4,816 о 4,816 4.816 4,816 4.816 4.816 
GREENSBURG 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE ЅНОР............. o 722 0 722 722 722 722 722 
ARMY RESERVE 
KINGS MILL 
ARMY RESERVE CENTER W/MAINT ҒАС..... аққан 4.932 4,932 4,932 0 o 4.932 0 4,932 
NAVY RESERVE 
NCRC CLEVELAND 
RESERVE CENTER ACQUISITION/ALTERATION....... 2,000 2.000 2.000 0 0 2.000 0 2,000 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
RICKENBACKER ANGB 
UPGRADE TRANSIENT ООАВТЕН5.................. 4,400 4.400 4.400 0 0 4,400 o 4,400 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB 
ADD TO/ALTER MAINTENANCE FACILITIES......... 690 ° 690 (690) 0 690 о 690 
AVIONICS/ELECT COUNTERMEASURES FACILITY..... 2,250 0 2,250 (2,250) 9 2,250 0 2,250 
COMPOSITE TRAINING FACILITY................. 6,200 o 6.200 (6.200) о 6.200 о 6.200 
CIVIL ENGINEERING TRAINING FACILITY......... 700 700 700 о о 700 о 700 
TOTAL, ОНІО........... P ian orth 47,640 41,988 45.590 (3,602) 3,488 51,128 3,488 51.128 
OKLAHOMA 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR DETACHMENT TINKER AIR FORCE BASE 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ҒАСТІЛТІҒ8................. 11,800 11,800 11,800 0 0 11,800 0 11,800 
AIR FORCE 
ALTUS AFB 
AIRCRAFT MAINT M ER. 5,500 5,500 5,500 о о 5,500 о 5.500 
APRON........... ET ea uve Veri vie Т Ca o dau 9.100 9,100 9,100 0 o 9.100 о 9,100 
TINKER AFB 
ADVANCED COMPOSITE REPAIR FACILITY.......... 9,200 9.200 о 9,200 о 9,200 о 9,200 
AIRCRAFT SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 5НОР............. 2,300 2,300 2,300 0 о 2.300 о 2.300 
VANCE АРВ 
LIFE SUPPORT EQUIPMENT FACILITY..... TET 990 990 990 o o 990 о 990 
WASTE TREATMENT СОММЕСТІОМ........ Жез lebe s o 2,200 2.200 0 2,200 2,200 2,200 2.200 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP GRUBER 
RANGE, MOUT ASSAULT counSꝶ kk. 371 31 371 0 о 371 o 371 
WATER STORAGE ҒАСПІЛТҰ...................... 345 345 345 о о 345 о 345 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


TULSA 
100 PERSON ARMORY........... no 1.275 1,275 1.275 0 o 1,275 0 1,275 
ARMY AVIATION SUPPORT ҒАСТПІЛТҰ.............. 4.019 4.019 4.019 0 о 4,019 о 4,019 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
TULSA IAP 
LANA POD MAINTENANCE АНЕА......... .......ш... 360 360 360 0 0 360 0 360 
ARMY RESERVE 
BARTLESVILLE 
ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС............... .. 1.576 1,576 1,576 0 о 1,576 o 1.576 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


TINKFR AFB 
SOUND SUPPRESSOR РАПр.................. ...... 850 850 850 o o 850 o 850 
TOTAL. ОКІАНОМА............. ...... ...... .. 47,686 49.886 40,686 9.200 2,200 2.200 49,886 
OREGON 
ARMY 
UMATILLA ARMY DEPOT 
SECURITY UCR... .......... 1,050 1,050 1,050 0 0 1,050 0 1,050 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
SALEM 
202 PERSON ARMORY........ .4....... «ese ena. 2.147 2.147 2.147 0 0 2.147 0 2,147 
ORCALTZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP AND/ALT..... 893 693 693 о о 893 о 893 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
PORTLAND IAP 
FIRE TRAINING ҒАСПИЛТҮҰ...................... 300 300 300 0 0 300 0 зоо 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
PORTLAND IAP 
PARARESCUE ҒАСТПІЛТҮ.................. ....... 1,350 1.350 1,350 o 0 1,350 о 1,350 
RESERVE FORCES OPERATIONAL ТЕЛІМІМС......... 1.900 1,900 1.900 о о 1,900 0 1,900 
TOTAL, ОКЕСОМ........ 44........ ......... 7,640 7,640 7,640 о о 7.640 о 7.640 
PENNSYLVANIA 
ARMY 
LETTERKENNY ARMY DEPOT 
SECURITY dN mii .. 2,000 2,000 2.000 0 0 2.000 0 2.000 
NEW CUMBERLAND AD 
EASTERN DISTRIBUTION CENTER - PHASE 111..... 34,000 30,000 32.000 (2,000) (4.000) 30,000 (4.0001 30,000 
МАУҮ 
NAVAL AIR DEVELOPMENT CENTER WARMINSTER 
BUILDING ІМРЖОУЕМЕНТ5................... .... зоо зоо зоо 0 0 зоо 0 зоо 
NAVAL SHIPYARD PHILADELPHIA 
WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM........ 4........: 0 14.000 0 14,000 5.800 5.800 5,800 5,800 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FT INDIANTOWN GAP 
ADMINISTRATION, OPERATIONS AND TRNG BLDG.... 1.614 1,614 1,614 0 0 1,614 о 1,614 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
GREATER PITTSBURGH IAP 


ACCESS ROAD.............. ............ ...... 5,000 5,000 5,000 0 0 5,000 o 5.000 
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FY 1988 РҮ 1488 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ee een eee eee :*. 1¾y“:ꝛn 4“ ’d'ůßũõͥũ0õ«ä4õ⸗Z:.ö⸗044ũ—dm!!?ꝛ4õ! ⸗««õꝛõõ a nꝛ!:: eer enna ———— PPP 
ARMY RESERVE 
GENEVA 
LOCAL TRAINING АЯҒА......................... 1,568 1,568 1,568 o о 1,568 0 1,568 
PITTSBURGH 
КІТСНЕН..................................... 175 175 175 0 o 175 0 175 
TOBYHANNA 
REGIONAL MAINTENANCE TRAINING ҒАС........... 2.068 2,068 2,068 0 0 2,068 0 2,068 
UNIONTOWN 
КІТСНЕН.......,.............................. 150 150 150 о о 150 о 150 
VARIOUS 
ENERGY СОМ5$ЕЙ\МАТ1ОН........................ . 150 150 150 o o 150 o 150 
OIL AND GREASE 5ЕРАНАТОЯ5................... 150 150 150 0 0 150 0 150 
NAVY RESERVE 
NAS WILLOW GROVE 
CLEAR ZONE LAND AQUISITION...... s... ......... 1.000 1.000 1,000 0 о 1,000 о 1,000 
TOTAL, РЕММ5ҮІМАМТА.................. .... 48,175 58,175 46,175 12,000 1.800 49,975 1.800 49,975 
RHODE ISLAND 
NAVY 
NAVAL EDUCATION & TRAINING CENTER NEWPORT 
MUNICIPAL SEWER СОММЕСТІОМ.................. 3,640 3.640 3,640 о о 3.640 о 3,640 
WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROVEMENTS...... 3,840 3,840 0 3,840 (3,840) o 13.840) о 
NAVAL UNDERWATER SYSTEMS CENTER NEWPORT 
VERTICAL LAUNCH SYSTEM FACILITY............- 750 750 750 о о 750 о 750 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
COVENTRY AGS 
MOBILITY $ТОВАСЕ................ T ...... 150 150 150 0 0 150 0 150 
ARMY RESERVE 
BRISTOL 
ADD/ALTER use... sn 4..... 1,500 1,500 1,500 o 0 1.500 o 1.500 
TOTAL, RHODE ISLAND.......... ..........:..:: 9.860 9.880 6.040 3.840 (3,840) 6.040 (3.840) 6.040 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
NAVY 
NAVAL SHIPYARD CHARLESTON o о 
SEWAGE TREATMENT СОММЕСТІОМ.......... ...... о 1,400 1,400 о 1,400 1,400 1,400 1,400 
NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER CHARLESTON 
CONTROLLED HUMIDITY WAREHOUSE............... 6,000 6.000 6.000 0 o 6.000 o 6.000 
FIRE PROTECTION 5Ү5ТЕМ5..................... 1.770 1.770 1,770 o о 1,770 о 1,770 
rr ⁰ . 400 400 400 0 o 400 0 400 
NAVAL WEAPONS STATION CHARLESTON 
MISSILE МАСА2ІНЕ............................ 1.670 1.670 1.670 0 0 1.670 0 1,670 
MARCOR AIR STATION BEAUFORT 
FAMILY HOUSING-MOBILE HOMES SPACES (37)..... 540 540 540 0 0 540 0 540 
MARCOR RECRUIT DEPOT PARRIS ISLAND 
FAMILY HOUSING-MOBILE HOME SPACES (25]...... 370 370 370 o о 370 о 370 
AIR FORCE 
SHAW AFB 
AG MULTI MAG STORAGE ҒАСТІЛТҰ............... 580 580 580 о 0 580 о 580 


ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 4,400 4,400 4.400 0 o 4.400 0 4.400 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SFNATE (MOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
MCENTIRE AIR NATIONAL GUARD BASE 
APACHE MAINTENANCE ҒАСТИТТҰ.............. ... о 0 6300 (6,300) 6.300 6.300 6,300 6,300 
NAVY RESERVE 
MCRC CHARLESTON 
COMBAT VEHICLE MAINTENANCE ҒАСТІЛТҰ......... 350 350 350 0 0 350 o 350 
NMCRC GREENVILLE SC 
RESERVE TRAINING ВІЛІЛІМС................... 4,700 4,700 4,700 0 о 4.700 о 4.700 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
CHARLESTON AFB 
AERIAL PORT TRAINING ҒАСІЦ1ТҰ............... 1,200 1.200 1.200 0 0 1. 200 0 1,200 
TOTAL, SOUTH CAROLIÄůVuIV n.. 21,980 23,380 29,680 (6,300) 7,700 29.680 7,700 29.680 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
AIR FORCE 
ELLSWORTH AFB 
STC ALTER CONSOLIDATED AIRCRAFT MAINT FAC... 2.150 о о о (2,150) о 12.150) о 
STC CREW TRAINING QUARTERS........ 444....... 3,150 3,150 3,150 0 о 3,150 о 3.150 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 8,400 8,400 8.400 0 0 8,400 0 8,400 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BELLE FOUCHE/STURGISS 
MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE ВІЛІЛІМС.............. 352 352 352 0 о 352 0 352 
CUSTER 
MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE ВОТІЛІКС.............. 147 147 147 o о 147 0 147 
MITCHELL 
MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE ВИЛІЛІНС.............. 370 370 370 о о 370 о 370 
PIERRE 
MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE BUILDING....... ЕСГ 185 185 185 о о 185 о 185 
SPEARFISH 
MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE BUILD WW 241 241 241 0 0 241 0 241 
VERMILLION 
60 PERSON АЯМОВҮ............................ 816 816 816 0 0 816 0 816 
TOTAL, SOUTH ПАКОТА......... n 15,811 13,661 13,661 o (2,150) 13,661 (2,150) 13,661 
ТЕММЕ55ЕЕ 
МАУҮ 
NAVAL AIR STATION MEMPHIS 
BARRACKS......................... ........... 9.350 9.350 9.350 0 0 9,350 о 9,350 
CARRIER FIRE FIGHTING TRAINER FACILITY...... 1,870 1,870 1,870 о о 1,870 о 1,870 
AIR FORCE 
ARNOLD ENGINEERING DEV CENTER 
ENGINEERING ANALYSIS FACILITY...... ....... 17.500 17,500 17.500 о 0 17,500 о 17.500 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
DEFENSE DEPOT MEMPHIS 
GENERAL PURPOSE МАВЕНОУ5Е................... 11,361 о 11,361 (11,361) о 11,361 о 11,361 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
BOLIVAR 


100 PERSON АЯМОВҮ........................... 659 859 859 o 0 859 о 859 
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INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


—— — 


CATOOSA 

RANGE, TANK CREW СОМВАТ..................... 204 204 204 0 0 204 о 204 
DRESDEN 

200 PERSON ARMORY....... 4......ш.... € 1.166 1.166 1,166 0 0 1,166 о 1,166 
SMYRNA 

RANGE, COMBAT Р1І5ТОІ......................... 202 202 202 0 о 202 о 202 

RANGE, М16/М60 МАСНІМЕСІМ................... 242 242 242 о о 242 о 242 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
MCGHEE-TYSON AIRPORT 


PROFESSIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION CENTER...... 5,200 o 5.200 (5.200) o 5.200 о 5,200 
ARMY RESERVE 
KNOXVILLE 

LAND АСО00М151Т10М............................ 605 605 605 0 0 605 o 605 


NAVY RESERVE 


NAS MEMPHIS 
AICRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR............ "UI 4,800 4,800 4.800 0 0 4.800 0 4.800 
TOTAL, ТЕММЕ55ЕЕ.......................... 53,359 36,798 53,359 116.561) 0 53,359 0 53,359 
TEXAS 
ARMY 
FORT BLISS 
APPLIED INSTRUCTION FACILITY...... "m 790 790 790 0 0 790 0 790 
COMMUNICATIONS ҒАСТІЛТҰ..................... 450 450 450 о о 450 0 450 
PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING CENTER............ 6,300 6,300 o 6.300 o 6.300 о 6.300 
BARRACKS МОПЕИМІ2АТІОМ...................... 0 5,500 0 5,500 5,500 5,500 5,500 5,500 


CORPUS CHRISTI ARMY DEPOT 


AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SHOP ALTERATIONS....... 2.950 2.950 2.950 0 0 2,950 o 2.950 
FORT HOOD 

AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE FACILITY............... 3.300 3.300 3. 300 0 0 3,300 0 3.300 

COMPANY OPERATIONS FACILITY................. 1,600 1.600 1,600 9 0 1,600 0 1,600 

HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT SHOPS...... ... 6,600 6,600 6,600 о о 6.600 0 6,600 

MAINTENANCE ҒАСПЛТҮ........................ о 20.000 0 20,000 20,000 20,000 20.000 20.000 

FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (150)..... .. 9,400 9,400 9,400 о о 9,400 о 9.400 


RED RIVER ARMY DEPOT 
SECURITY ИРСКАВЕ............................ 1,450 1,450 1,450 o о 1,450 о 1,450 
SITE WORK-PHASE 1......... lecan ese 0 6.500 6,500 0 6,500 6,500 6.500 6,500 
FORT SAM HOUSTON 
CIDC FIELD OPFRATIONS BUILDING.............. 1,050 1,050 1,050 0 o 1.050 0 1.050 
UTILITIES ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5...................... 2.250 2.250 2.250 0 о 2.250 o 2.250 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR STATION CORPUS CHRISTI 
BOILER PLANT MODIFICATIONS.................. 1,180 1.180 1.180 0 o 1,180 0 1,180 
NAVAL AIR STATION KINGSVILLE 
AIRCRAFT OPERATIONAL FACILITIES..... MM 9.150 9,150 0 9,150 0 9,150 0 9,150 


NAVAL STATION GALVESTON 


BERTHING WHARF........ eerte ** 11,100 11.100 11.100 0 0 11.100 0 11. 100 
SITE DEVELOPMENT & UTILITI ks. 3,900 3,900 3,900 o o 3.900 о 3,900 
ВЕ0/САМЕҰ.................................. 4.110 0 4,110 (4.110) o 4.110 о 4,110 
МАЛЕМОЦВЕ................................... 900 900 900 о о 900 о 900 
PORT ОРЕВАТТОМЗ.,............................ 290 290 290 о о 290 о 290 
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HEADQUARTERS 5УРРОЯТ............... ........ 2.080 o 2.080 (2,080) (2.080) 0 (2,080) o 
SWG ....... 6,620 о 6,620 (6,620) (6,620) o (6.620) 0 
NAVAL STATION INGLESIDE 
BERTHING PIER Б ЫНАЯҒ....................... 37,570 37,570 37,570 о о 37.570 о 37,570 
SITE DEVELOPMENT & МТІІЛТІЕ5................ 1,230 1,230 1,230 0 0 1.230 о 1,230 
NAVAL TECHNICAL TRNG CTR DET LACKLAND AFB 
BACHELOR ENLISTED QUARTERS.......... 4...... 10,800 10,800 10,800 0 о 10.800 0 10.800 
SECURITY TRAINING СЕМТЕН.................... 5,500 o 5,500 (5.500) (5.500) 0 (5.500) o 
AIR FORCE 
BERGSTROM АРВ 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 5.800 5.800 5.800 0 о 5,800 0 5.800 
NCO PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION CENTFR........... 3,350 o o o 3.350 0 13,350) о 
TACTICAL AIR CONTROL CENTER FACILITY........ 3,390 3,390 3.390 0 0 3,390 о 3.390 
BROOKS АРВ 
BASE CIVIL ENGINEER co E .. 4,100 4,100 о 4.100 (4.100) о (4,100) 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE 5НОР.................... 2.750 о 2,750 (2,750) 12,750) о (2.750) 
CARSWELL АРВ 
ADD TO AND ALT UNACC ENL PERSONNEL HOUSING.. 4.300 4,300 4,300 0 0 4.300 о 4.300 
KC135-CPT SUPPORT FACILITY.......... TD 710 710 710 0 о 710 0 710 
DYESS АРВ 
B1B-ADD TO AND ALTER COMBAT CREW TNG ҒАС.... 2.300 0 2,300 (2,300) o 2,300 о 2,300 
BLB-MUNITIONS LOAD CREW TRNG FACILITY....... 1.300 1,300 1.300 о о 1,300 о 1,300 
GOODFELLOW AFB 
SENSITIVE COMPARTMENTED INFO FACILITY..... .. 5,500 5,500 5,500 0 0 5,500 о 5.500 
KELLY AFB 
ADD-ALTER CRYPTOLOGIC SUPPORT CTR COMPLEX... 17,000 17,000 17,000 0 0 17,000 0 17,000 
FUEL SYSTEMS ACCESSORIES TEST FACILITY...... 10,900 о 10.900 (10,900) о 10,900 о 10,900 
JET FUEL STORAGE....... ......... — .... 2.750 2.750 2,750 0 0 2.750 0 2.750 
LACKLAND AFB 
ACADEMIC FACILITY-SECURITY POLICE..........+ 5,600 o 5,600 (5.600) (5.600) о (5,6001 о 
REGIONAL WASTE WATER CONNECTION....... 4.... 1,900 1,900 1,900 0 0 1,900 0 1,900 
STUDENT OFFICER НОУ5ІМС..................... 12,000 12,000 о 12,000 9 12.000 0 12,000 
LAUGHLIN AFB 
ADD TO VEHICLE MAINTENANCE/POL COMPLEX...... 2.200 o 2.200 (2,200) (2.200) о (2,200) о 
BASE CONTRACTING FACILITY....... ............ 820 820 820 9 0 820 0 820 
SUPPORT TRAINING ЫЛВЕНОЦ6Е.................. 222 222 222 0 0 222 0 222 
SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 5НОР........... .......... 630 830 830 о о 830 o 630 
RANDOLPH AFB 
ADMIN FACILITY (АРМЕА)................ ..... 2.300 2,300 0 2.300 0 2. 300 12.300) 0 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... . 5,800 5,800 5,800 0 0 5.800 о 5,800 
REESE АРВ 
ADD-ALTER SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS РАС.... 610 610 610 0 0 610 0 610 
SURVIVAL EQUIPMENT 5НОР............... ..... 1.050 1.050 0 1,050 (1.050) о (1.050) 0 
SHEPPARD АРВ 
MEDICAL TRAINING FACILITY........ ........... 13,700 13,700 13,700 о о 13,700 0 13,700 
STUDENT OFFICER HOUSING........... . ..... 4.700 0 0 0 (4.700) o (4,700) o 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
LACKLAND AIR FORCE BASE 
MEDICAL WRM STORAGE ҒАСТІЛТҰ................ 1,350 1,350 1,350 0 9 1,350 о 1,350 
FORT SAM HOUSTON 0 0 


ACCESS КОАр.............. ҮЛ *** 0 8,600 о 8,600 8,600 8,600 8,600 8,600 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ANGLETON 
100 PERSON ARMORY........................ ... 1.100 1,100 1,100 о 0 1. 100 0 1.100 
AUSTIN 
DIVISION CLASS IX МАКЕНОЦУ5Е................. 273 273 273 o 0 273 0 273 
TROOP MEDICAL СІЛМІС........................ 363 363 363 0 о 363 0 363 
CAMP SWIFT 
RANGE. COMBAT Р1$ТО1......................... 122 122 122 o о 122 0 122 
MINERAL WELLS 
RANGE, COMBAT РІ5ТОІ......................... 124 124 124 0 0 124 0 124 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
KELLY AFB š 
FIRE SUPPRESSION 5Ү5ТЕМ..................... 200 200 200 0 o 200 о 200 
ARMY RESERVE 
BEAUMONT 
ARMY RESERVE CENTER W/MAINT ҒАС............. 4.029 4.029 4.029 o 9 4,029 0 4,029 
NAVY RESERVE 
NAVAL AIR STATION DALLAS 
AIMD BUILDING ADDITION........ ...........:. 3,000 3,000 3.000 0 0 3,000 0 3,000 
NMCRC AMARILLO 
RESERVE TRAINING BUILDING........ КЕТЕТІНІ 3,200 3.200 3,200 0 о 3,200 0 3.200 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
CARSWELL AFB 
INSTALL HOOK CABLE SUPPORT SYSTEM ВАК-14.... 200 200 200 0 0 200 o 200 
TOTAL, TEXAS......... die SONS sega msi 261,263 251.753 224.813 26,940 2.650 263,913 350 261.613 
“ 
UTAH 
ARMY 
DUGWAY PROVING GROUND 
BATTERY r 1.050 1,050 1,050 0 0 1.050 0 1.050 
COMMUNITY CENTER 3.950 o 3.950 (3.950) o 3.950 13.950) o 
TEST SUPPORT FACILITY....... 850 850 850 0 о 850 о 850 
UNACCOMPANIED OFFICER HOUSING he 3,350 3.350 3,350 0 0 3,350 0 3.350 
TOOELE ARMY DEPOT 
INDUSTRIAL WASTEWATER TREATMENT FACILITY.... 4,850 4,850 4,850 о о 4,650 0 4,850 
SECURITY ИРСКАОЕ.................. 4........ 1,850 1,850 1,850 о о 1,850 0 1,850 
AIR FORCE 
HILL AFB 
ADD TO AVIONICS SUPPORT FACILITY............ 12.500 0 12,500 (12,500) 0 12. 500 (12,500) 0 
GAPFILLER RADAR ҒАСТІІЛТҰ.................... 1,500 1,500 0 1,500 0 1,500 0 1,500 
MISSILE MAINTENANCE 5НОР.................... 2,200 2,200 0 2.200 (2,200) 0 2. 200 0 
PEACEKEEPER ADD/ALTER STATIC TEST STAND..... 3,800 0 3,800 (3,800) (3.800) о 13,800) 0 
PEACEKEEPER-STAGE 1/ 11/ III STORAGE........ 5,600 5,600 5,600 o 0 5,600 о 5.600 
STRUCTURAL REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE РАС....... 27,000 27,000 27.000 0 0 + 27,000 0 27,000 
TACTICAL CONTROL SQUADRON SPEC OPS FAC...... 3,750 о о 0 3.750 0 3.750 0 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
DEFENSE DEPORT OGDEN 


ADMINISTRATIVE ҒАСПІЛТҮ..................... 10,000 0 о о (10,000) о (10,000) о 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


DRAPER 
ARMORY АІЛТЕВАТІОМ........................... 866 886 886 о о LLL 0 886 
COMBINED SUPT MAINTENANCE SHOP ADD/ALT...... 1,004 1,004 1,004 0 0 1,004 0 1,004 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP ALTERATION.. 140 140 140 0 0 140 0 140 
RATION BREAKDOWN WAREHOUSE ALTERATION....... 183 183 183 0 9 163 о 183 
USPFO OFFICE/WAREHOUSE ALTERATION........... 552 552 552 0 0 552 0 552 
TOOELE 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE 5НОР.......... ... 484 484 484 о 0 464 0 484 
ARMY RESERVE 
OGDEN 
KITCHEN ADDITION...... C 125 125 125 0 о 125 о 125 
PLEASANT GROVE 
ADD TO ARMY RESERVE СЕМТЕН.................. 225 225 225 o 0 225 о 225 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
HILL AFB 
COMPOSITE TRAINING FACILIĨuIůulůã᷑̃ res, 1.160 1,160 1,160 0 0 1,160 0 1,160 
TOTAL, UTAH....... ТОСО 4........ oe 87,009 53.009 69,559 (16,550) (19,750) 67,259 136,200) 50,809 
VIRGINIA 
ARMY 
FORT А.Р. HILL 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (25)........ 0 2. 200 0 2. 200 2. 200 2.200 2,200 2.200 
FORT BELVOIR 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT/RELIGIOUS ED FACILITY..... 6,300 6,300 6.300 0 0 6,300 о 6.300 
ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM MOD.......... 5,500 0 5,500 (5.500) 0 5,500 0 5,500 
ELFCTRONIC MAINTENANCE FACILITY........... .. 1,350 1,350 1,350 9 o 1.350 0 1,350 
FLIGHT SIMULATOR МОПЕЕМІ2АТІОМ.............. 210 210 210 0 0 210 0 210 
LABORATORY VENTILATION..........- P ... 2,250 2,250 2,250 0 o 2.250 0 2,250 
CAMERON STATION 
INSULATION UPGRADE (ЕСІР)........... ........ 400 лоо 400 o o 400 0 лоо 
FORT EUSTIS 
FAMILY HOUSING-MOBILE HOME SPACES (32)...... 480 480 480 0 0 480 o 480 
FORT LEE 
DINING ҒАСТЫТҰ............................. 2,750 2,750 2.750 о 0 2.750 0 2.750 
TROOP SUPPORT AGENCY HEADQUARTERS.......-..- 11,600 11.600 11.600 0 4 11,600 0 11,600 
FORT PICKETT 
SEWAGE TREATMENT ҒАСІ11ТҮҰ................... 390 390 390 o 0 390 0 390 
NAVY : 
ATLANTIC CMD ELECTRONIC INTELL CTR NORFOLK 
FLEET ELECTRONIC ANALYSIS CENTER ADDITION... 5,070 5,070 5,070 о 0 5.070 0 5,070 
FLEET COMBAT TRAIN CTR ATLANTIC DAM NECK 
SECURITY BUILDING... iie n HI 450 450 450 0 o 450 0 450 
MARINE CORPS DEV Б EDUC COMMAND QUANTICO 
BACHELOR ENLISTED ОУАВТЕН5............. — 2.950 2.950 2.950 0 0 2.950 0 2.950 
MESS HALL МООЕВМ12АТ1ОМ.................. ... 1.000 1,000 1,000 0 0 1,000 0 1,000 
WATER TREATMENT ҒАСПІЛТҰ.................... 950 950 950 о о 950 о 950 
FAMILY HOUSING-MOBLE HOME SPACES (10)....... 166 166 166 0 o 166 0 166 
NAVAL AIR STATION NORFOLK 
MINE COUNTERMEASURE HELICOPTER TRNG BLDC.... 3,200 3,200 3,200 0 о 3,200 0 3. 200 


ORDNANCE HANDLING АЯҒА...................... 1,770 1.770 1.770 0 0 1,770 0 1.770 
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NAVAL AIR STATION OCEANA 


JET ENGINE TEST CELL........................ 4,540 4,540 4,540 0 0 4,540 о 4,540 
AIR TRAINING ҒАСПІЛТҰ....................... o о 5,000 (5,000) о о о о 
NAVAL AMPHIBIOUS BASE LITTLE CREEK 


BEACH GROUP OPERATIONS ҒАСІІ1Т1Е5........... 6.500 6,500 6,500 0 0 6,500 о 6,500 

DIVING AND SALVAGE SUPPORT FACILITY........- 720 720 720 0 0 720 о 720 

SEAL TEAM OPERATIONS ҒАСІІЛТІЕ5............. 9.500 9,500 9,500 0 o 9,500 0 9,500 

SEALIFT SUPPORT OPERATIONS FACILITIES....... 6,600 0 6,600 (6,600) 0 6,600 о 6,600 
NAVAL COMM AREA MASTER STA ATLANT NORFOLK 

COMMUNICATIONS BUILDINGS АООІТІОМ5.......... 8,400 8,400 8,400 o o 8.400 o 8,400 
NAVAL EASTERN OCEANOGRAPHY CENTER NORFOLK 

OCEANOGRAPHIC BUILDING АОО1Т1ОМ............. 600 600 600 0 0 600 0 600 
NAVAL GUIDED MISSILES SCHOOL DAM NECK 

DIESEL ENGINE TRAINER ҒАСІІЛТҮ.............. 550 550 550 0 0 550 o 550 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP ACT NW CHESAPEAKE 

RADAR FACILITY.............................. 4.530 4.530 4.530 0 0 4,530 0 4,530 
NAVAL STATION NORFOLK 

DEFENSE ACCESS ЮОАр......................... 1,200 1,200 1,200 0 о 1,200 о 1.200 
NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER NORFOLK 

FUEL РІРРІММЕ............................... 510 510 510 0 0 510 0 510 

WAREHOUSES RENOVATION AND ADDITION.........- 5,900 о 5,900 15,900) o 5.900 0 5,900 

WATERFRONT TRANSIT 5НЕр..................... воо воо 800 0 0 800 0 BOO 
NAVAL SURFACE WEAPONS CENTER DAHLGREN 

AEGIS APPLIED RESEARCH 1АВОВАТОВҮ........... 14,700 14,700 14.700 0 0 14.700 0 14,700 

BACHELOR ENLISTED ОЧАНТЕН$.................. 4,720 4,720 4,720 0 0 4. 720 0 4.720 

COMPARTMENTED PROGRAMS LABORATORY........... 11,200 11,200 11.200 о 11,200 11,200 
NAVAL WEAPONS STATION YORKTOWN 

MISSILE МАСА2ІМЕ............................ 1.820 1,820 1,820 о о 1,820 о 1,820 

MISSILE MAGAZINES..... s ...... ое еее воа ова тое 7,970 о 7.970 (7,970) 0 7.970 (7.970) 0 

MISSILE MAINTENANCE ҒАСПІЛТҰ................ 9,740 9,740 9,740 0 0 9.740 0 9,740 

PIER МОрЕЯМІ?АТІОМ.......................... 6,500 6,500 6,500 o 0 6,500 0 6,500 

TORPEDO INTERMEDIATE MAINTENANCE FACILITY... 4,820 4,820 4,820 0 о 4,820 0 4,820 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTER NORFOLK 

ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM IMPROVEMNTS. . 6,100 6,100 6,100 0 0 6. 100 0 6. 100 

AIR FORCE 

LANGLEY AFB 

ADD-ALTER RECON PHOTO 1АВ................... 2,100 2,100 2,100 0 0 2.100 о 2,100 

ADD-ALTER RECON PHOTO LAB........ 4......... 600 600 600 0 0 600 0 600 

ASAT-ADMINISTRATIVE ВУТІЛІМС........... ..... 520 o 520 1520) (5201 0 (520! о 

ASAT-CONTROL СЕМТЕН......................... 430 0 430 1430) (430) 0 (430) 9 

ASAT-HAZARDOUS MATERIALS STR. 310 0 310 (310) (310) 0 (310) 0 

ASAT-INTEGRATED MAINTENANCE FACILITY........ 9,500 0 9. 500 19,500) (9.500) о (9.500) о 

ASAT-MISSILE AND MOTOR STORAGE FACILITY..... 1,950 o 1.950 (1,950) (1.950) o (1.950) о 

ASAT-SECURITY СОМТЮОІ,....................... 290 o 290 (290) (290) 0 (290) o 

ASAT-UTILITIES/PAVEMENTS AND SITE WORK...... 3.000 o 3,000 (3.000) (3,000) 0 (3.000) 09 

DINING HALL AND TROOP ISSUE FACILITY........ 4,450 4,450 4,450 0 0 4,450 0 4,450 

TACTICAL CONTROL FLIGHT FACILITY............ 2,000 2.000 о 2.000 0 2,000 0 2.000 

DEFENSE AGENCIES 

ARLINGTON SERVICE CENTER 

DCA HQS NEW OFFICE ВОТІрІМС................. 13,565 13,565 о 13,565 (13,565) о (13,565) o 


DEFENSE GENERAL SUPPLY CENTER 


ADMINISTRATIVE 5РАСЕ........................ 2,000 2,000 2.000 о 0 2.000 0 2,000 
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CONNECTOR WAREHOUSE... hh. 18,500 0 18,500 (18,500) 0 18,500 о 18,500 
HAZARDOUS MATERIAL NEN kk. 1,800 1,800 1.800 0 0 1,800 0 1.800 
LANGLEY AIR FORCE BASE 
LIFE SAFETY ОРСКАрЕ............. 44....-..... 1,500 1,500 0 1.500 0 1,500 0 1.500 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FORT A.P. HILL 
60 PERSON АЮМОВҮ............................ 1,675 1,675 1,675 0 0 1,675 0 1,675 
ARLINGTON HALL STATION 
NATIONAL GUARD CENTER...... *...... ......... 27.983 o 27,983 (27.983) (21.883) 6,100 (21,663) 6.100 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
LANGLEY AFB 
CIVIL ENGINEER TRAINING ҒАСПИЛТҮ............ 800 800 воо 0 о 800 0 воо 
TOTAL, МІКСІМІА........................... 257.679 171,426 245,614 (74,188) (49,248) 208,431 (57,218) 200,461 
WASHINGTON 
ARMY 
FORT LEWIS 
SENSITIVE COMPARTMENTED INFORMATION ҒАС..... 960 960 960 0 0 960 0 960 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR STATION WHIDBEY ISLAND 
MAINTENANCE HANGAR....... ОЛКЕ 8.270 8,270 8.270 0 0 8,270 0 8.270 
OPERATIONAL TRAINER ҒАСПІЛТҰ................ 4.380 4.380 4.380 0 0 4,380 0 4,380 
NAVAL STATION EVERETT 
CARRIER SUPPORT COMPLEX 111.............. ... 64,800 26,400 30,800 (4,400) (38,400) 26,400 138,400) 26,400 
LAND АСОУІ5ІТІОМ............................ 11,100 11,100 11,100 0 0 11,100 0 11,100 
DEFENSE ACCESS ЮОАр................ ...... ... 10.000 10,000 10.000 о 0 10,000 0 10,000 
NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE BANGOR 
BACHELOR ENLISTED ОЧАВТЕВ$.................. 5,070 о 5.070 (5.070) (5,070) 0 (5.070) o 
NAVAL UNDERSEA WARFARE ENGR STA KEYPORT 
EXPLOSIVES OPERATING РАСТА1ТҮ............... 2,170 2,170 2.170 0 0 2,170 0 2,170 
MISSILE МАСА2ІМЕ5........................... 6,000 6,000 6,000 0 0 6. 000 0 6. 000 
UNDERSEA WARFARE ENGINEERING СЕМТЕК......... 10,000 0 10.000 110,000) (10,000) 0 (10.000) о 
TRIDENT REFIT FACILITY BANGOR 
ELECTRICAL DISTR SYSTEM IMPROVEMENTS........ 1.080 1.080 0 1,080 0 1,080 0 1,080 
AIR FORCE 
FAIRCHILD AFB 
MISSION OPERATIONS FACILITY......- 4....... 3,950 3,950 3,950 o o 3,950 0 3.950 
ASBESTOS RFMOVAL/STFAMPLANT............ ..... 0 2.050 2.050 0 2.050 2,050 2,050 2,050 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
DEFENSE FUEL SUPPORT POINT MUKILTEO 
FUEL РІЕВ..................... ...........шш.. 7,290 7,290 7,290 0 7. 290 0 (7,290) 0 
FT LEWIS 
MADIGAN ARMY MEDICAL CENTER PHASE 1У........ 86,000 86,000 86,000 0 0 86,000 0 86,000 
WHIDBEY ISLAND NAVAL AIR STATION 
HOSPITAL CLINIC ADbDITII on. 16,500 16,500 o 16.500 0 16,500 116,500) о 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
FOUR LAKES 
MOBILITY STORAGE ҒАСТІЛТҰ......... 9 —* 2 300 300 300 9 о зоо 0 300 
SEATTLE AGS 


MOBILITY STORAGE FACILITY....... 24.......«иш. 225 225 225 o 0 225 o 225 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


ARMY RESERVE 
CAMP BONNEVILLE 
LOCAL TRAINING AAk .... зна 2.183 2,183 2,183 0 0 2,183 0 2.103 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 


MCCHORD AFB 
ADDITION HEADQUARTERS BUILDING..... ........ 390 390 390 0 o 390 0 390 
TOTAL, МА5НІМСТОМ......................... 240,668 189,248 191,138 (1,890) 158,710) 181,958 (75,210) 165,458 


WEST VIRGINIA 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


BUCKHANNON 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE SHOP ADD/ALT..... 436 436 436 0 0 436 о 436 

САМР DAWSON ° 
TRNG SITE, TRAINING FACILITIES PH I......... 796 796 796 ° 0 796 0 796 


POINT PLEASANT 
ARMORY АПО1Т1ОМ/А1ЛЕВАТ1ОМ.................. 1,020 1,020 1,020 0 0 1,020 0 1,020 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
YEAGER AIRPORT 


FIRE SUPPRESSION 5Ү5ТЕМ..................... 1.450 1,450 1,450 о о 1,450 о 1,450 
VEHICLE MAINT/REFUELER 5НОР................. 1.100 1,100 1.100 0 0 1. 100 0 1,100 
ARMY RESERVE 


NEW MARTINSVILLE 


ADD/ALTER USARC W/MAINT ҒАС........ 4....... 1,345 1.345 1.345 0 о 1.345 0 1.345 
TOTAL, WEST VIRGINIA......... —Á ...... 6.147 6,147 6,147 0 о 6,147 о 5,147 
WISCONSIN 
ARMY 
FORT MCCOY 
INSULATE ӘШІІЛІМС5.......................... 720 720 720 0 0 720 о 720 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ABBOTSFORD 
ARMORY.......... ‚—— ã?6ũ; m2 0 775 1,100 (325) 775 775 775 775 


BLACK RIVER FALLS 


MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE BUILDING....... TP 193 193 193 о 0 193 0 193 
EAU CLAIRE 

MOTOR VEHICLE STORAGE BUILDING.............. 284 284 284 0 0 284 0 284 
FOND-DU-LAC 

ARMORY................. s............... ...... о 625 о 625 625 625 625 625 
MADISON 

АКИОВҮ..................... ‚—ͤ— ceenoues 0 563 0 563 2.700 2.700 2,700 2.700 
WAUPACA 

АМИЖОВҰ......:<.......-»...>---.-».......»... o 695 0 695 695 695 695 695 


ARMY RESERVE 
EAU CLAIRE 
LAND ACQUISITION. ............. .-........- зоо зоо зоо о 0 зоо 0 зоо 
MILWAUKEE 
ARMY RESERVE CENTER/MAINT FAC/INDOOR RANGE.. 11,207 11,207 11,207 0 0 11.207 o 11,207 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE «/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
MITCHELL FIELD 
ALERT AIRCRAFT PARKING A.. 0 2,000 0 2,000 0 0 0 0 
JET FUEL 1ЛМЕ/НҮОВАМТ....................... 0 1,200 0 1,200 о 0 0 0 
ALERT AIRCRAFT ТАХІМАУ...................... 0 900 0 900 0 0 0 0 
RAPID RESPONSE ROUTS/GUARDHOUSE......... — 0 250 о 250 о 0 0 о 
UTILITIES EXPANSION....... ce ede ste 0 500 o 500 0 0 0 0 
SUPPORT FACILITIES, 6 mhtren 0 150 4,500 (4,350) 4,500 4,500 4.500 4,500 
ee, neo 59е» tUm RE RES 12.704 20,362 18,304 2.058 9,295 21,999 9,295 21,999 
WYOMING 
AIR FORCE 
FE WARREN AFB 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 2,100 o 2.100 (2.100) (2,100) 0 (2,100) o 
CORROSION CONTROL FACILITY........... дықта зов зов зов о о зов ° зов 
DATA PROCESSING FACILITY.......... PN КЕТА 1,800 1,800 ° 1,800 (1.800) 0 (1,800) о 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
CAMP GUERNSEY 
TRNG SITE, FIRE STATION/AIR OPERATIONS...... 493 493 493 0 0 493 0 493 
F SSeS eae M 148 148 148 о 0 148 0 148 
TOTAL, WYOMING........... ОЗЫ TI EE, 4.849 2.749 3.049 (300) (3,900) 949 (3.900) 949 
CONUS CLASSIFIED 
AIR FORCE 
CLASSIFIED LOCATION 
nnr ̃ ̃ è ůwmt mn 1,500 1,500 1,500 0 9 1,500 0 1,500 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
CLASSIFIED LOCATION 
CLAGHIFIED PROJECE. (uuu yu акак aee pas 43,148 43,148 43,148 ° 0 43.148 [] 43,148 
HASTEN PROJECT. is ea voix dar aio к» nain 25,386 25,386 25,386 о о 25.386 о 25.386 
TOTAL, CONUS СІА56ІРІЕ0................... 70,034 70,034 70,034 о о 70,034 0 70,034 
CONUS VARIOUS 
ARMY 
VARIOUS CONUS LOCATIONS 
CLASSIFIED РЯОУЕСТ.......................... 4,000 4.000 4,000 0 0 4. 000 0 4. 000 
BUSTORIC FACILITIES... il ee eei ИИЙ 6.000 o о 0 ' (6.000) 0 (6.000) 0 
AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE UNSPECIFIED COMMAND 
HISTORIC FACILITIES SUPPORT................. 2,800 0 о 0 (2,800) о (2,800) [] 
SPECIAL TACTICAL Ti ft 19,073 19,073 19.073 о ° 19.073 0 19,073 
ВАЗЕ 51 
LANTIRN INTERMEDIATE СОМРІЕХ................ 610 610 610 о 0 610 0 610 
BASE 52 
LANTIRN SUPPORT BUILDING. ................... 600 600 600 0 0 600 0 600 
CONUS VARIOUS 
CENT CONUS OTH-B REAL ESTATE ACQUISITION.... 6.000 0 6,000 (6,000) (6.000) o (6,000) о 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
CONUS VARIOUS 
HOUSING PILOT РЕОСВАМ....................... о 1,000 о 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 


HISTORIC ҒАСІІІТІЕ5......................... 1,500 о о о (1,500) о (1,500) 0 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS| 
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Fy 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE */- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


ARMY NATIONAL CUARD 
CONUS VARIOUS 
GENERAL КЕРУСТІОН........................... 0 о (27,186) 27.186 116.000) 116,000) 116.000) (16,000) 
ARMY RESERVE 
CONUS VARIOUS 
GENERAL КЕРУСТІОН......................... . о о 17,000) 7,000 (7,000) (7.000) (7.000) (7.000) 
NAVY/MARINE CORPS RESERVE 
CONUS VARIOUS 
GENERAL КОУСТІОН............................ o o 15,000) 5,000 (5.000) 15.000) 15.000) (5.000) 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
CONUS VARIOUS 


AIRCRAFT ARRESTING 5Ұ5ТЕМ................... 350 350 350 о о 350 0 350 
FLIGHT SIMULATOR ҒАСПІЛТҰ................... 950 950 950 o 0 950 о 950 
POWER CHECK РАр..................... oversees 4,220 0 4.220 (4.220) (4.220) 0 (4.220) 0 
GENERAL КЕРИСТІОМ................. 44-....... 9 o (15.900) 15,900 10,206 10.200 10,200 10,200 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


GENERAL КЕРӘСТІОМ........................... 0 0 15,000) 5,000 15,000) (5.000) (5,000) (5.000) 


ЖЕР 46.103 26,583 (24,283) 50,866 (42.320) 3,783 (42,320) 3.783 
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FY 1988 КҮ 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
ANTIGUA 
NAVY 
NAVAL SUPPORT FACILITY 
NAVAL SUPPORT FACILITY ОРСКАрЕ.............. 3,250 0 3,250 (3,250) 0 3,250 13.250) 
TOTAL, АЮТІСОА............................ 3,250 о 3,250 13,250) 0 3,250 (3.250) 
BELGIUM 
AIR FORCE 
FLORENNES 
CW PROTECT-CENTRAL SECURITY CONTROL......... 1,700 o 1,700 (1.700) (1.700) o (1.700) о 
СЫ PROTECT-WING COMMAND РОЅТ................ 1,700 о 1,700 (1,700) (1,700) 0 (1.700) 0 
CLCM-CHEM WARFARE PROT-HF TELECOMM ҒАС...... 1,100 о 1.100 (1.100) (1,100) о (1.100) 0 
CLCM-COMMUNICATIONS SQUADRON FACILITY....... 510 0 510 (510) (510) o (510) 0 
GLCH-PIRE 5ТАТІОВ........................... 330 o 330 (330) (330) o (330) 0 
CLCM-SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACILITY.... 800 o воо 1800) (800) 09 (800) 0 
GLCM-TRP SUBSISTENCE WHSE/BS COLD STORAGE... 1,100 o 1,100 (1,100) (1,100) о 11.100) о 
СІСМ-УЕНІСІЕ MAINTENANCE COMPLEX......... ... 1.500 о 1,500 (1,500) (1,500) о (1,500) о 
СІСМ-ҮОУТН СЕМТЕН.................. ........ воо 0 800 (800) (800) 0 (800) 0 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM ҒАС..... 410 0 410 (410) (410) 0 (410) 0 
TOTAL, ВЕІСІОН:........................... 9,950 о 9.950 (9,950) (9.950) 0 (9,950) o 
BERMUDA 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR STATION BERMUDA 
BACHELOR OFFICER QTRS NEW & MODERNIZATION... 3.150 o 3.150 (3.150) (3.150) o (3.150) 0 
TOTAL, BER... 3.150 0 3,150 13.150) 3.150 0 (3,150) о 
CANADA 
NAVY 
NAVAL FACILITY ARGENTIA NEWFOUNDLAND 
r Sesser seê 400 о 400 (400) (400) о (400) о 
TOTAL, CANADA. cerner tnra e rer run . 400 o 400 (400) (400) o (4001 0 
DIEGO GARCIA 
NAVY 
NAVY SUPPORT FACILITY 
DAIRY РІАНТ............ ООС .... 1.000 1,000 1,000 o 0 1,000 0 1.000 
AIR FORCE 
DIEGO GARCIA 
AIR FORCE CANTONMENT Ed.. 14,500 14,500 14,500 о о 14,500 о 14,500 
GPS INTERNET ҒАСІІЛТІЕ5................ ..... 4,100 4,100 4,100 о 4.100 4.100 
TOTAL, DIEGO GARCIA......... "ээк ө ө ө:6 onse 19,600 19,600 19,600 0 0 19,600 o 19.600 
GERMANY 
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INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS TEQUEST 


FACILITY МООЕВМ12АТ1ОМ...................... 10.200 
BAMBERG 

FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (106)....... 11,200 
BAUMHOLDER 

FACILITY MODERNIZATION PHASE 1У............. 10,800 

FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION 1527. 12,600 
EINSIEDLERHOF 

TRAINING EXERCISE РАС1МТҮ.................. 5,900 
GIESSEN 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕЙ.................... 1,250 

HARDSTAND/FACILITY ОРСВАОЕ.................. 13,600 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕН.................... 1,800 

UPGRADE TANK GUNNERY gg 3,900 
HANAU 

НАВОЗТАЙӘ................................... 1,300 


HOHENFELS ТМС AREA 


UTILITIES 5УРРОЯТ..................... ..... 15,500 

UTILITIES SUPPORT...... ean ees eR а 3,750 
MAINZ 

ORGANIZATIONAL VEHICLE РАЯКІМС.............. 1,100 
MANNHEIM 

HARDSTAND/ FACILITY ОРСВАОЕ.................. 14,400 
RHEINBERG 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕНТЕЙ.................... 1,050 

FACILITIES ENGINEER SHOP MODERNIZATION...... 6,400 

LOGISTICAL SUPPLY ҒАСПІЛТҰ.................. 8,300 

UTILITIES AND OPERATIONS ОРСКАЮЕ............ 7,600 
SCHWEINFURT 

HARDSTAND/FACILITY ОРСААОЕ.................. 9.500 
STUTTGART 

CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕМТЕЙ.................... 1,800 

OPERATIONS BUILDING MODIFICATIONS.........++ 5,400 

POL STORAGE FACILITY УРСВАПЕ................ 7,000 


VARIOUS SITES 


RANGE МООЕВМ12АТ1ОМ......................... 30,000 
WARTIME HOST NATION 5МРРОЯТ................. 4,500 
VILSECK 
ADMINISTRATION ҒАСПІЛТҰ..................... 1,150 
AMMUNITION 5ТОЖАСЕ.......................... 2,700 
ACS ss 4......... 7,800 
BATTALION НЕЛІХМЛАКТЕН5...................... 1,450 
BATTALION HEADQUARTERS АррІТІОМ............. 800 
COMMUNITY СЕМТЕК............................ 5.400 
COMPANY OPERATIONS ҒАСТПІЛТҰ................. 750 
DINING ҒАСПЫЛТҰ............................. 3,600 
FACILITIES ENGINEER СОМРЦЕХ................. 13,400 
GENERAL PURPOSE WAREHOUSE................... 1,950 
HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT SHOP........... 5.700 
HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT SHOP........... 15,000 
HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT 5НОР........... 17,000 
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PASSED 


10,200 


11,200 


10,600 
12.600 


1,100 


(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 
SENATE 


PASSED 


10,200 


11,200 


10,800 
12,600 


5,900 


1.100 


14,400 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


DIFFERENCE 


(HOUSE */- 


TO SFNATE) 


0 


(6,100) 


3,750 


114. 400 


CONFERENCE AGREEMENT 


CHANGE FROM 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


о 
13,750} 


(9,500) 


(15,000) 


10,200 


11,200 


10,600 
12,600 


5,900 
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CONTINGENT LEVEL 


CHANGE ҒРОМ 


REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


(3,750) 


(14.400) 


(9.500) 
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11. 200 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE «/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
LIBRARY AND EDUCATION СЕМТЕЙ................ 1,150 1,150 1,150 0 0 1,150 о 1,150 
OPERATIONS ҒАСПМТҰ......................... 4,050 4.050 4,050 0 0 4,050 0 4.050 
POL, STORAGE rell f 5.100 5,100 5.100 о о 5.100 0 5,100 
VEHICLE WASH ҒАСПМТҮ....................... 3,750 3.750 3,750 ° 0 3,750 ° 3,750 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (188)....... 17,000 17,000 17,000 о 0 17,000 0 17,000 
GEVRA REDUCTION... eo ray sas Ims o [] (9,000) 9,000 0 о о о 
WIESBADEN 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE HANGAR........ OMIT 30,000 30,000 o 30,000 0 30,000 o 30,000 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE MN... 8,500 0 8.500 (8,500) (8,500) 0 (8.500) о 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT CENTER. .... AEE PENTA 2,250 2,250 2,250 о о 2,250 ° 2.250 
с ZS sud suse y sudo Ua casa E 2,550 o 2,550 (2,550) (2,550) 0 (2.550) 0 
HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT SHOP........... 2,500 о 2,500 (2,500) (2.500) 0 (2,500) o 
HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT SHOP........... 4.400 4.400 4,400 o 0 4.400 0 4.400 
HARDSTAND/TACTICAL EQUIPMENT 5НОР...:....... 2,250 2,250 2,250 0 0 2.250 o 2,250 
WILDFLECKEN 
HARDSTAND....... sack pt EAEE РРР 11,400 11,400 11,400 о 0 11,400 0 11. 400 
VENICLS dn meim. .o ese eee 4. 700 4. 700 4,700 o 0 4.700 ° 4.700 
ZWEIBRUECKEN 
CHAPEL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FACILITY..... 1.900 1,900 1,900 o 0 1,900 ° 1,900 
AIR FORCE 
BITBURG AB 
ADD TO AND ALTER FIRE ЅТАТІОМ............... 440 440 440 о 0 4⁴⁰ 0 440 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 2.850 2,850 2,850 о 0 2.850 ° 2.850 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE FACILITY.............. 5 1,400 1.400 1,400 o 0 1,400 0 1,400 
BUCHEL 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM FAC..... 2,000 0 2,000 (2.000) (2,000) 0 (2.000) 0 
HAHN АВ 
ADD TO VEHICLE MAINTENANCE FACILITY......... 1,900 1,900 0 1,900 (1.900) о (1,900) о 
COMBAT AMMUNITIONS CONTROL CENTER........... 770 770 770 o 0 770 о 770 
PETROLEUM OPERATIONS FACILITY..... MET 590 590 590 o ° 590 о 590 
LOST rie d SS 960 960 960 о о 960 ° 960 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 3,450 3,450 3,450 0 0 3.450 о 3.450 
МЕММІМСЕМ 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM ҒАС..... 2.000 ° 2.000 (2,000) (2,000) 0 (2,000) o 
PRUEM AS 
СИЕ. AETI IEA Usdin ves EA 850 850 850 0 0 850 о 850 
COMPOSITE RECREATION СЕМТЕН................. 1,150 1,150 1,150 o о 1.150 о 1,150 
RAMSTEIN AB 
ADD-ALTER NCO ACADEMY (КАРОМ).......... 8 1,750 o о о (1.750) 0 (1.750) o 
ALTER UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HSG.. 2,900 2,900 2,900 о о 2.900 о 2,900 
COMBAT AMMUNITIONS CONTROL CENTER........... 1,250 0 о o (1.250) ° (1,250) o 
GRRE STATION: Cosa аз дна» ra) RE EIER ata x 560 560 560 о о 560 о 560 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE ЅНОР.................... 7.200 0 (7.200) o (7.200) 
. ß 2,150 0 (2,150) o (2,150) 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM ҒАС..... 9.900 0 9.900 (9.900) (9.900) о (9.900) 
RHEIN-MAIN AB 
ADD-ALTER AIR PASSENGER TERMINAL............ 9,900 9,900 9,900 0 ° 9,900 o 9,900 
FLIGHTLINE SECURITY UIC Ic. 500 500 500 o 0 500 o 500 
RRR KIT STORAGE ҒАСПІЛТҰ.................... 1,050 1,050 1,050 o 0 1,050 o 1.050 


SEMBACH AB 
SQUADRON OPERATIONS ҒАСІІЛТҰ................ 1,100 1,100 1,100 о о 1,100 0 1,100 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE »/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
UPG WATER STORAGE AND DISTRIB SYSTEM........ 2.250 0 0 0 (2.250) 0 (2.250) о 
SPANGDAHLEM AB 
F16-ADD/ALTER FLIGHT SIMULATOR FACILITY..... 1,850 1,850 1,850 0 0 1,850 0 1,850 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 3,200 3.200 3,200 0 o 3,200 о 3,200 
WENIGERATH 
MUNITIONS SECURITY ІЛСИТІМС................. 1,750 1,750 1,750 0 о 1,750 о 1,750 
WUESCHHEIM 
GLCM-COMM SQUADRON ҒАСПІЛТҰ................. 800 о 800 (800) (800) 0 (воо) о 
GLCM-CW PROTECT HF TELECOMM FACILITY........ 990 о 990 1990) (990) 0 (990) о 
GLCM-CW PROTECT-CENTRAL SECURITY CONTROL.... 1,650 0 1,650 (1,6501 (1.650) 0 (1.650) о 
GLCM-CW PROTECT-WING COMMAND РО5Т........... 1,750 0 1,750 (1,750) (1,750) о (1.750) 0 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM ҒАС..... 450 0 450 (450) (450) 0 (450) 0 
ZWEIBRUCKEN АВ 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... . 1,850 1,850 0 1,850 о 1,850 о 1,850 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 2.650 2,650 2,650 о о 2.650 0 2.650 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
BITBURG 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL ADDITIONS........ 2,413 2,413 2.413 о о 2,413 о 2,413 
RHEINBERG 
DISPENSARY & DENTAL CLINIC......... Fee 2.250 2.250 2.250 0 0 2.250 0 2.250 
SCHWEINFURT 
JUNIOR NICN c 5,320 5.320 5.320 ° o 5.320 0 5,320 
SEMBACH 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADDITION......... EV TY EET 2,930 2.930 2.930 o о 2.930 0 2.930 
SPANGDALEN AIR BASE 
HIGH SCHOOL....... L OLET 7,300 7,300 o 7,300 0 7,300 0 7.300 
STUTTGART 
PATCH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADDITION............ 1,530 1,530 1.530 ° o 1,530 0 1,530 
PATCH HIGH SCHOOL АОрІТІОМ.................. 1,500 1,500 1,500 o 0 1.500 0 1.500 
STUTTGART-PATCH BARRACKS 
DCA/EUROPE BUILDING ЕХРАМ510ОМ............... 1,030 1,030 1,030 0 o 1,030 о 1,030 
WUERTZBURG 
BIDS SCHOOL isc sie ier va деле VETT adus 10,913 3.153 10.913 (7,760) (7,760) 3,153 (7,760) 3,153 
TOTAL, GE ior Lira OSA йа OKA 478,046 325,046 385,346 (60.300) (150.350) 327,696 (150,350) 327.696 
GREECE 
AIR FORCE 
ARAXOS 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM FAC..... 1.800 0 1,800 (1,800) (1,800) 0 (1,800) о 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
IRAKLION AIR STATION 
SECOND ECHELON MEDICAL LOGISTICS STORAGE.... 340 340 мо 0 o 340 0 340 
TOTAL, CRERCE. reo pareri rrt e aa 2,140 340 2,140 (1,800) (1,800) 340 (1,800) 340 
GREENLAND 
AIR FORCE 
THULE AB 
ALTER UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERS HSG....... 3,000 3,000 3,000 0 0 3,000 3,000 


TOTAL, САВЕЯАИВ..%:..5.:.-..%5-............ 3,000 3,000 3,000 о о 3,000 0 3,000 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST ‘PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
GUAM 
NAVY 
MOBILE CONSTR BATTALION CAMP COVINGTON 
BACHELOR ENLISTED QUARTERS AND MESS HALL.... 14,700 “14,700 14,700 о 0 14.700 о 14,700 
NAVAL FACILITY 
PUBLIC WORKS ҒАСПЫЛТҰ....................... 650 650 650 o о 650 о 650 
NAVAL MAGAZINE 
ORDNANCE MAINTENANCE ҒАСІІЛТҰ............... 10,800 10,800 10,800 0 0 10,800 o 10,800 
NAVAL SHIP REPAIR FACILITY 
REPAIR WHARVES ІМРЖОУЕМЕНТ.................. 5,100 5,100 5,100 o 0 5,100 0 5.100 
NAVAL SUPPLY DEPOT 
EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ҒАСІІЛТҮ.............. 8.460 8,460 8.460 o o 8,460 o 8.460 
SUPPLY MAINTENANCE FACILITY................. 5.700 о 5,700 (5,700) 0 5.700 о 5,700 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTER GUAM 
BOILER PLANT МОО1Р1САТ1ОМ$5.................. 2.360 2.360 2.360 0 o 2,360 o 2.360 
AIR FORCE 
ANDERSEN АРВ 
ADD-ALTER PHYSICAL FITNESS CENTER........... 3,600 3.600 0 3,600 0 3,600 (3,600) 0 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 5.100 о 5,100 5. 100 0 5. 100 0 5. 100 
TOTAL, GUAM.......... %%-%-%.4%............ 56,470 45,670 52,870 (7.200) 0 56,470 (3,600) 52,070 
GUANTANAMO BAY, CU 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR STATION GUANTANAMO BAY 
BACHELOR OFFICER QUARTERS MODERNIZATION... .. 1,770 1.770 1,770 0 0 1.770 0 1,770 
WAVAL STATION GUANTANAMO BAY 
FACILITY ENERGY ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5................ 917 917 917 0 0 917 0 917 
TOTAL, GUANTANAMO BAY, (VU 2,687 2.687 2.687 o 0 2,687 0 2.687 
HONDURAS 
ARMY 
HONDURAS 
TROOP SUPPORT FACILITY UPGRADE..... — 4.150 4,150 4,150 o о 4,150 0 4.150 
TOTAL, НОММЯА5........................... 4.150 4.150 4.150 o o 4.150 0 4.150 
ICELAND 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR SATATION KEFLAVIK 
AIRFIELD РАУЕМЕНТ5.......................... 1,620 1,820 1,820 o 0 1,820 0 1,820 
COMBINED OPERATIONS CENTER SUPPORT ҒАС...... 3,050 9 3.050 13,050) o 3,050 о 3.050 
FUEL FACILITIEBS............................. 12,300 12,300 12,300 09 (12.300) o (12,300) 9 
NAVAL STATION KEFLAVIK 
FAMILY ROUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (250) PHASE II 20,367 20,000 20,367 (367) (367) 20,000 (367) 20,000 


TOTAL, ICELAND........... TIT 37,537 34,120 37,537 (3.417) (12,667) 24,870 (12.667) 24,870 
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Fy 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
n 
ITALY 
NAVY 
NAV COM AREA MASTER STATION MED NAPLES 
SIGONELLA TRANSMITTER РАС111Т1Е$............ 5.300 5,300 5.300 o о 5,300 о 5,300 
NAVAL AIR STATION SIGONELLA 
PHYSICAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS.............. 2,460 2,460 2.460 о о 2,460 о 2,460 
NAVAL SUPPORT ACTIVITY NAPLES 
CMD CTRL COMMS & INTELLIGENCE CPX (PH 1).... 24,900 24,900 0 24,900 (5,500) ` 19,400 (5.500) 19.400 
SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS....................... 750 750 750 o о 750 о 750 
NAVY SUPPORT OFFICE LA MADDALENA 
COLD-IRON UTILITIES 5УРРОЯТ................. 7,480 7.480 o 7,480 o 7,480 0 7,480 
AIR FORCE 
AVIANO AB 
СМ PROTECT-SQUADRON OPS FACILITY............ 1,450 1,450 1,450 о о 1,450 о 1,450 
COMISO AB 
GLCM-ADD-ALTER BASE COLD STORAGE............ 760 о 760 (760) (760) о 1760) 0 
GUCM-COMMUNICATIONS SQUADRON FACILITY....... 480 0 480 (480) (480) 0 (480) 0 
CLCM-CW PROTECT HF TELECOMM FACILITY........ 1,100 о 1,100 (1,100) (1,100) 0 (1,100) о 
GLOM-LIBRARY........... КККК ККЕ 230 о 230 (230) (230) о (230) о 
GLCM-MWR CENTRAL STORAGE FACILITY........... 380 o 380 (380) (380) o (380) о 
GLCM-SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACILITY.... 610 о 610 (610) (610) 0 (610) о 
GLCM-VEHICLE MAINTENANCE СОМРІҒХ............ 2,250 0 2.250 (2.250) (2.250) о (2,250) о 
SAN VITO AS м 
EDUCATION CENTER..... ....... КА ** *** .. 390 390 390 0 0 390 0 390 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
NAPLES 
HOSPITAL КЕРІЛСЕМЕНТ........................ 30.000 30,000 0 30.000 (30,000) 0 130,000) o 
SAN VITO AIR STATION 
SECOND ECHELON MEDICAL LOGISTICS STORAGE.... 670 670 670 0 0 670 0 670 
SIGONELLA NAVAL AIR STATION 
HOSPITAL REPLACEMENNT........... .44........ 20,000 0 20,000 (20,000) о 20.000 о 20,000 
TOTAL, Ira M H . 99,210 73,400 36,630 36,570 (41,310) 57,900 (41,310) 57,900 
JAPAN 
ARMY 
JAPAN VARIOUS 
AMMUNITION STORAGE СОМР\ЕХЕ$................ 20,000 10,000 8,000 2,000 (12,000) 8,000 112,000) 6,000 
AMMUNITION SURVEILLANCE FACILITY............ 1,500 1,500 1,500 о о 1,500 о 1,500 
RELOCATE FIELD ОРР1СЕ$...................... 1,750 1,750 1,750 0 0 1.750 0 1.750 
NAVY 
MARINE CORPS AIR STATION FUTENMA OKINAWA 
CRASH FIRE STATION АРОІТІОМ................. 1,000 1,000 1,000 0 о 1,000 0 1,000 
FLIGHT LINE SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS........... 3,790 3,790 о 3,790 (3,790) 0 (3,790) 0 
MARINE CORPS AIR STATION IWAKUNI 
FLIGHT LINE SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS........... 1,080 1,080 1,080 0 o 1,080 0 1.080 
MARINE CORPS BASE CAMP BUTLER OKINAWA 
BACHELOR ENLISTED QUARTERS IMPROVEMENTS..... 11,300 o 6.300 (6.300) (11,300) о (11,300) о 
AIR FORCE 
KADENA AB 


ALTER UNACCOMPANIED PERSONNEL HOUSING....... 2,850 0 0 0 12,850) 0 12.850) o 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE / CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
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F16-ADD/ALTER AVIONICS 5НОР................. 5,000 5,000 5.000 0 0 5.000 0 5,000 
FIRE PROTECTION-VARIOUS FACILITIES.......... 1.850 1.850 o 1,850 (1,850) 0 (1,850) 
JET FUEL STORAGE PHASE У.................... 5,500 5,500 0 5.500 (5.500) о (5,500) 
ҮОКОТА АВ 
ADD-ALTER CORROSION CONTROL FACILITY........ 3,150 0 o o (3,150) 0 (3,150) 
ALTER COMMAND CENTER........................ 2,600 2.600 0 2,600 (2,600) o 12.600) 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
CAMP LESTER OKINAWA 


HOSPITAL LIFE SAFETY UPGRADE...... nnm 1,400 1,400 1,400 o 0 1.400 0 1,400 
MISAWA AFB 

COMPOSITE MEDICAL ҒАСПІЛТҰ.................. 4.700 4.700 4.700 o o 4.700 o 4.700 

TOTAL, JAPAN.............................. 67.470 40,170 30.730 9.440 (43.040) 24,430 (43,040) 24,430 


JOHNSTON ISLAND 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


DNA HDQTRS FIELD COMMAND 


FITNESS CENTFR....... ЖАЗЫҚ IPIE TCR TP ES 2,000 2,000 2,000 о о 2,000 о 2,000 
SEWAGE TREATMENT РІЛМТ............... 2540969 2,100 2.100 2.100 0 0 2,100 о 2,100 
TOTAL, JOHNSTON 151АМО.................... 4,100 4.100 4,100 0 0 4,100 о 4,100 
KOREA 
ARMY 
CAMP CASEY 
e . k. aw... a ечи 28,000 28,000 28,000 o 0 28,000 о 28,000 
CAMP CASTLE 
ВАКЯАСК5................. Т ОМУК 3,200 3,200 3,200 o 0 3,200 0 3.200 
CAMP HENRY 
ВААВАСКВ............:....................... 11,800 0 0 0 (11,800) о (11,800) о 
САМР НОУЕҮ 
„ РИ 11,800 11,800 11,800 о о 11,800 о 11,800 
САМР HOWZE 
e 4,150 4.150 4.150 0 о 4,150 о 4,150 


CAMP HUMPHREYS 
BARRACKS.......................... .......... 6.700 о о 9 (6,700) 0 (6,700) o 
CAMP JACKSON 


ВАЙЯАСКВ............................. ...... 4,350 4,350 4,350 o 0 4,350 о 4,350 
CAMP KYLE 

ВАКВАСК5.................... ТЕРГТІТТІРІТІТІТІІ 2,750 2,750 2,750 о о 2,750 о 2.750 
CAMP MARKET 

ЗАЯЛАСКЗВ.................................... 200 0 2,200 (2,200) (2.200) о 2. 200 0 
CAMP MERCER 

ВАКВАСКВ.................................... 720 720 720 0 o 720 0 720 
CAMP NIMBLE 

ВАКААСКВ.................................... 2,200 2,200 2.200 о 0 2,200 0 2.200 
САМР РАСЕ 

ВААЙАСК5...................... .............. 5,900 5,900 5.900 0 о 5,900 о 5,900 


САМР RED CLOUD 
BARRACKS.................................... 8,500 %,500 8,500 0 о 8,500 о 8.500 
KOREA VARIOUS 
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Fy 1988 РҮ 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE %/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


AMMUNITION 5ТОВАСЕ.......................... 4,850 4,850 4,850 0 0 4.850 0 4,850 
YONGSAN 

SENSITIVE COMPARTMENTED INFORMATION FAC..... 3,750 o 3,750 (3,750) o 3,750 0 3,750 
AIR FORCE 


OPERATION MAINTENANCE AND STORAGE FAC....... 5,550 5,550 5,550 0 0 5,550 0 5.550 
KUNSAN AB 
ALTER AIRCRAFT SEL K . 7. 000 7,000 4,000 3,000 (3,000) 4,000 (3,000) 4,000 
RRR EQUIPMENT STORAGE FACILITY........ ..... 950 950 950 0 0 950 0 950 
UPG ELECTRICAL DISTRIB SYSTEM PHASE-III..... 2,250 2,250 0 2.250 (2,250) о (2,250) 
VEHICLE OPERATION/MAINTENANCE COMPLEX....... 5,000 0 5,000 (5.000) (5,000) 0 (5,000) 
WAR READINESS MATERIAL ЫН5Е................. 800 воо 800 0 о 800 0 800 
KWANG-JU AB 
МЕМ VEHICLE РАВКЇМС......................... 900 о 900 1900) 1900) 0 (900) 0 
OSAN AB 
ADD TO NUMBERED AIR FORCE HEADQUARTERS...... 1,750 о о 0 (1,750) о (1,750) 0 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ҒАСПИЛТҰ............... 3. 000 0 3. 000 (3,000) (3,000) o (3,000) 
CONTROL TOWER САВ........................... 400 400 400 0 0 400 o 400 
MUNITIONS STORAGE РАСТАЛТҮ.................. 1,600 1,600 1,600 0 0 1,600 0 1,600 
SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACILITY......... 2,200 2,200 о 2,200 0 2,200 o 2,200 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING.... 4,500 4,500 4.500 о о 4,500 о 4.500 
UPG PRIMARY ELECTRIC DISTR SYS РН-11........ 7,000 7,000 7,000 0 0 7,000 0 7,000 
WAR READINESS MATERIAL ЫН5Е................. 940 940 940 0 о 940 о 940 
SUWON 
SEMIHARDENED COMMAND РО5Т................... 3.650 3.650 3.650 0 о 3,650 о 3,650 
TOTAL. КОЮҒА.............................. 148, 360 113,260 120,660 (7,400) 136,600) 111.760 136.600) 111.760, 
KWAJALEIN 
ARMY 
KWAJALEIN 
AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE ҒАСПЫЛТҰ............... 3,950 3,950 3,950 о о 3,950 0 3,950 
MULTI-STATIC MEASUREMENT SYSTEM FACILITY.... 890 890 890 о о 890 0 890 
POWER PLANT БЕРІЛСЕМЕНТ..................... 21.000 21.000 21,000 о о 21,000 0 21,000 
RADAR CONTROL РАС1\1ТҮ...................... 720 720 720 o 0 720 0 720 
FAMILY HOUSINC-NEW CONSTRUCTION (246)....... 41,000 0 41,000 141,000) (41,000) о 141,000) 0 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
MISSILE RANGE 


BERTHING & TERMINAL FACILITIES.............++ 2.100 2,100 2.100 o 0 2,100 0 2,100 
ERIS MISSILE ІЛОМСН................. ....... 7,900 7.900 7,900 0 0 7,900 0 7,900 
НЕРІ MISSILE ІЛУМСН......................... 6,565 6,565 6,565 0 о 6,565 о 6.565 
TOTAL. KWAJALEIN.......................... 84,125 43,125 84,125 (41,000) (41,000) 43,125 (41,000) 43.125 
о о 
0 0 
LUXEMBOURG 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
ECHTERNACH 
MEDICAL CONTINGENCY СОМРІЕХ................. 15,500 0 15.500 115,500) (15,500) о (15,500) 
TOTAL, LUXEMBOURG......................... 15,500 о 15,500 (15,500) (15,500) 0 (15,500) 
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NETHERLANDS 
AIR FORCE 
CAMP NEW AMSTERDAM 
ADD TO BASE SUPPLY СОМРІЕХ.................. 2.600 2,600 2.600 0 0 2.600 o 2.600 


WOENSDRECHT AB 


GLCM-ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT FACILITY........ 2.750 o 2.750 (2.750) (2,750) 0 (2,750) o 
GLCM-ATHLETIC FIELDS AND СОМАТ5............. 550 о 550 (550) (550) о (550) 0 
GLCM-BASE MEA . 900 0 900 (900) (900) 0 (900) о 
CLCM-CHAPEL СЕНТЕН.......................... 1,650 о 1.650 (1,650) (1,650) 0 (1,650) o 
GLCM-CHILD DEVELOPMENT СЕНТЕЙ............... 600 o 600 (600) (600) o 1600) о 
GLOM-COMMUNITY RECREATION СЕМТЕН.......... 3% 1,600 0 1,600 11.600) (1.600) 0 (1,600) o 
GLCM-CONSOLIDATED HOBBY 5НОР................ 830 0 830 (830) (830) o (830) o 
GLCM-DATA PROCESSING ҒАСПЫЛТҰ............... 1,350 о 1,350 (1,350) (1.350) 0 (1.350) 9 
GLCM-FORMS AND PUBLICATIONS WAREHOUSE....... 280 0 280 (280) (280) o (280) о 
GLCM-GROUP HEADQUARTERS ҒАСПІЛТҰ............ 4,950 0 4,950 (4,950) (4.950) о (4,950) о 
CLCM-PHYSICAL FITNESS ҒАСПІЛТҰ.............. 2,500 0 2.500 (2.500) (2.500) о (2,500) 0 
GLCM-RECREATION 11ВКАЯҰ..................... 520 o 520 (520) (520) 0 (520) 0 
GLOM-SERVICES SUPPLY МАНЕНОМ5Е.............. 700 о 700 (700) (700) 0 (7001 o 
CLCM-TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT FACILITY............ 1,450 о 1,450 (1.450) (1,450) о (1,450) o 
GLCM-VEHICLE MAINTENANCE COMPLEX............ 1,600 0 1,600 (1.600) (1.600) 0 (1.600) 0 
GLCM-VISITING AIRMEN QUARTERS.........- абаа 1.350 о 1,350 (1,350) (1,350) 0 (1,350) о 
CLCM-VISITING OFFICERS QUARTERS.........-.-- 1,400 0 1,400 (1.400) (1.400) 0 (1,400) о 
GLOM-YOUTH СЕМТЕН................ و‎ 500 o 500 1500) (500) 0 1500) o 
WEAPONS STORAGE AND SECURITY SYSTEM FAC..... 400 o 400 (400) (400) o (400) o 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (400)....... 35,500 0 35,500 (35,500) (35,500) 0 (35,500) 0 
GENERAL ВЕШІСТІОН........................... 0 о (3.600) 3,600 0 0 0 о 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
WOENSDRECHT 
CLINIC/DENTAL Uk. 6,800 o $,800 (6,800) (6,800) 0 (6.800) o 
MEDICAL ЫАЙЕНОО5Е........................... 360 360 360 о о 360 о 360 
TOTAL, МЕТНЕВ1АМО5........................ 71.140 2,960 67,540 (64,580) (68,180) 2,960 (68,180) 2,960 
OMAN 
AIR FORCE 
MASIRAH AB 
CARETAKER CONTRACTOR SUPPORT FACS-MAINT..... 1,400 1,400 1,400 о о 1,400 о 1,400 
RELOCATABLE МАЯЕНОУ5Е....................... 1,200 1,200 1,200 о о 1,200 о 1,200 
VORTAC SITE SUPPORT 26700 7. Q осоне 725 725 725 о о 725 о 725 
ЅЕЕВ АВ 
CARETAKER CONTRACTOR SPT FACILITY........... 4.900 4.900 4.900 0 0 4,900 о 4.900 
COMM MAINTENANCE AND MGMT FACILITY.......... 810 810 810 0 0 810 о 810 
RELOCATABLE WAREMOUSE....................... 2.550 2.550 2,550 0 0 2.550 0 2.550 
THUMRAIT AB 
CARETAKER CONTRACTOR SUPPORT FACS-MAINT..... 1,400 1,400 1,400 о о 1,400 о 1,400 
COMM MAINT AND MOMT ҒАСТЫЛТҰ................ 610 810 810 о о 810 о 610 
INSTRU LAND SYSTEM SITE SUPPORT............. 725 725 725 o o 725 9 725 
RELOCATABLE МАЯЕНОЦ5Е....................... 1,350 1,350 1.350 0 0 1,350 0 1,350 
VORTAC: SITE ӨУРРОВТ......................... 725 725 725 0 o 725 0 725 
TOTAL, ЧАА 16.595 16,595 16,595 0 0 16,595 9 16,595 
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FY 1988 РҮ 1986 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
m—————————————————————————————————————————————————————DXR rT 
PANAMA 
ARMY 
COROZAL 
IMAGERY ҒАСПЫТҰ................. 4........ 6,000 о о о (6,000) 0 (6,000) о 
FORT CLAYTON o 0 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTUCTION (400)........ 21,000 о 21,000 (21.000) (21,000) о (21.000) о 
FORT КОВВЕ 
AIRCRAFT PARKING APRON ЕХТЕМ5ІОМ............ 6,700 о 6,700 16.700) (6,700) o (6,700) 0 
МАУҮ 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP ACTIVITY GALETA ISLAND 
OPERATIONS BUILDING АРОІТІОМ................ 0 о 1000 (1,000) о о о о 
AIR PORCE 
HOWARD AFB 
ADD-ALTER RECONNAISSANCE PHOTO 1АВ.......... 940 0 940 (940) (9401 0 1940) о 
FLIGHTLINE SECURITY ІЛОНТІМС................ 310 о 310 (310) o 310 0 мо 
MUNITIONS ҒАСІ1ТІЕ5........................ 2,450 о о 0 (2,450) 0 (2.450) 0 
STOL BEDDOWN SUPPORT ҒАСТІЛТІЕ5............. 7,000 0 7,000 17,000) (7.000) 0 17.000) 
UPGRADE AIRFIELD ҒАСІИЛТІЕ8................. 10.690 о 10,690 (10,690) о 10,690 (10,690) 
TOTAL, РАМАМА............................. 55,090 о 47.640 (47,640) (44,090) 11,000 (54,780) 310 
PHILIPPINES 
WAVY 
NAVAL AIR STATION CUBI POINT y 
FLIGHT LINE SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS. .......... 1,490 1,490 1,490 0 0 1,490 0 1,490 
MAINTENANCE НАМСАЯ.......................... 12,800 o 12,800 (12,800) (12,800) 0 (12,800) 0 
NAVY PUBLIC WORKS CENTER SUBIC BAY 
WATER TREATMENT PLANT IMPROVEMENTS.......... 7.680 7,680 7.680 о о 7.680 о 7,680 
AIR PORCE 
CLARK AFB 
ADD-ALTER FUEL SYSTEM MAINTENANCE DOCK...... 1.650 o 1,650 (1,650) (1,650) о (1,650) 
AEROMED ЕМАС AIRLIFT SQUADRON FACILITY...... 1,300 0 0 0 (1,300) o (1,300) 
ALTER INTELLIGENCE FACILITY РНАЅЕ-1......... 440 440 440 о о 440 о 440 
COPE THUNDER OPERATIONS КАМР................ 2,100 2,100 2,100 0 0 2,100 0 2.100 
EQUIPMENT MAINTENANCE ҒАСПИТҮ.............. воо o 800 (800) (800) 0 (800) 0 
FIRE PROTECTION -VARIOUS FACILITIES......... 2,150 o 2.150 (2.150) (2.150) o (2.150) о 
FLOW THROUGH SHELTERS РНАЅЕ-1............... 8,600 8,600 0 8.600 (8.600) 0 (8,600) 0 
UNACCOMPANIED ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... . 6,400 о 6.400 (6.400) (6.400) 0 (6.400) о 
WATER SUPPLY/STORAGE/DISTRIB SYSTEM......... 3,000 0 3,000 (3.000) 0 3.000 0 3,000 
MC-130H AVIONICS 5НОР....................... 1,350 1,350 1,350 0 0 1,350 0 1,350 
MC-130H SQUADRON OPERATIONS FACILITY........ 2,650 2,650 2,650 о о 2,650 о 2,650 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (300)....... 23.260 23.260 23.260 о о 23,260 о 23.260 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
CLARK AFB 2 
COMPOSITE MEDICAL FACILITY ADD/ALTER........ 40,000 0 40,000 (40,000) (40,000) 0 (40,000) о 
SAN MIGUEL 
ОН PERRY ELEMENTARY Ste 2,960 2,960 2,960 0 o 2,960 о 2,960 
SUBIC BAY 
HOSPITAL REPLACEMENT PHASE .. 3,500 3,500 3,500 0 0 3,500 o 3,500 


TOTAL, РИПЦІРРІМЕ5........................ 122,130 54,030 112,230 (58,200) 173,700) 48,430 (73.700) 48,430 
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РҮ 1988 РҮ 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGRFEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FRON CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
PORTUGAL 
NAVY ` 
NAVAL SECURITY GRP ACT TERCERIA IS AZORES 
PUBLIC WORKS РАСІШІТУ.. e.. 700 700 700 0 o 700 0 700 
AIR FORCE 
LAJES FIELD 
RAMP ІІСНТІМС........... ТЕТІГІ өэ conse le 4,600 4.600 4.600 о о 4,600 0 4,600 
TOTAL, Uri 5,300 5,300 5,300 о 0 5,300 0 5,300 
PUERTO RICO 
NAVY 
LANT FLT WPNS TRAINING FAC ROOSEVELT ROADS 
TELEMETRY ӘМІІЛІНС.......................... 2.020 2.020 2.020 о о 2,020 о 2,020 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP ACTIVITY SABANA SECA 
SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS................... °. лоо 400 400 0 о 400 о 400 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
FORT BUCHANAN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AIR CONDITIONING.......... 1,200 1,200 1,200 0 0 1,200 0 1,200 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FORT BUCHANAN 
U.S. PROPERTY & FISCAL OFFICER WAREHOUSE... . 1,755 1,755 1,755 0 0 1,755 о 1,755 
ISLA GRANDE (SAN JUAN) 
ARMY AVIATION SUPPORT ҒАСПІЛТҰ.............. 4.347 4,347 4,347 о о 4,347 о 4,347 
ARMY RESERVE 
ROOSEVELT ROADS 
ARMY RESERVE CENTER W/MAINT ҒАС............. 4,751 4,751 4,751 0 0 4.751 0 4.751 
SALINAS 
STORAGE/ADMIN 5РАСЕ......................... 375 375 375 0 0 375 о 375 
TOTAL, PUERTO RICO........................ 14,848 14,848 14,848 о о 14,648 0 14.848 
SCOTLAND 
NAVY 
NAVAL SECURITY GROUP ACTIVITY EDZELL 
SECURITY GATEHOUSE... .. been ene a0 50815 770 770 770 0 0 770 0 770 
OPERATIONS FACILITY АОО1Т1ОМ................ о 0 4. 200 14,200) 4,200 4,200 о о 
TOTAL, 5СОТІАНМО........................... 770 770 770 о о 770 о 770 
TURKEY 
AIR FORCE 
ANKARA 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 2,250 0 2,250 (2.250) 0 2.250 о 2.250 
ОША» >>» ээ сөз t 5959 EVI S Nee ҚЫ» 950 o 950 (950) (950) 9 (9501 ° 
INCIRLIK AB 
RRR EQUIPMENT STORAGE FACILITY.............. 780 о 780 (780) (780) о (780) 0 
VISITING AIRMEN ОУАЯТЕН5.................... 3,750 0 3,750 (3,750) о 3.750 о 3.750 


VISITING OFFICER ОЧАВТЕЙ$................... 3.000 o 3,000 (3,000) 
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FY 1988 FY 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 


INCIRLIK 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL ADDITION........ . 7,746 о 7.746 17,746) 0 7,746 o 7,746 
INCIRLIK AIR BASE 
COMPOSITE MEDICAL FACILITY REPLACEMENT...... 14,400 14,400 (14,400) 0 14. 400 0 14. 400 
SECOND ECHELON MEDICAL LOGISTICS STORAGE.... 860 860 (860) 0 860 9 860 
TOTAL. TURKEY....... ‚• q 6665. 33,736 33,736 (33,736) (1,730) 32,006 (4,730) 29,006 
UNITED KINGDOM 
NAVY 
NAVAL ACTIVITIES LONDON 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLE MAINTENANCE SHOP....... m 600 600 600 о о 600 о 600 
NAVAL FACILITY BRAWDY WALES 
STAND-BY GENERATOR PLANT UPGRADE............ 850 650 850 о 0 650 о 850 
AIR PORCE 
RAF ALCONBURY 
ADU TO WATER 5ТОЖАСЕ........ ‚ ͤ—ͤ—ͤ— 890 о 890 (890) (890) 0 (890) 0 
CW PROTECT-SQUADRON OPS ҒАС................. 1,600 1,600 1,600 0 0 1,600 0 1,600 
INSTALL FIRE SUPPRESSION 5Ү5ТЕМ............. 550 550 550 о о 550 о 550 
RAF BENTWATERS 
ALTER UNACCOMP ENLISTED PERSONNEL HOUSING... 3,700 3,700 3,700 о 0 3.700 0 3.700 
CONSOLIDATED SUPPORT EN EK 6,200 6,200 6.200 o 0 6.200 0 6,200 
CW PROTECT-SQUADRON OPS ҒАС................. 1.600 о 1,600 11,600) (1.600) 0 (1.600) 0 
SECURITY POLICE OPERATIONS FACILITY......... 1.310 1,310 0 1,310 (1,310) о (1,310) 0 
HOUSING ОРҒІСЕ........................ ..... 330 330 330 о о 330 0 330 
RAF CHICKSANDS 
DIGITAL EUROPEAN BACKBONE РАСІІЛТҮ.......... 1,250 1,250 1,250 0 о 1,250 о 1.250 
RAF CROUGHTON 
ADD-ALTER WATER STORAGE AND DISTRIB SYST.... 900 900 900 о о 900 о 900 
RAF FAIRFORD 
ADD-ALTER PHYSICAL FITNESS CTR..... ........ 1,700 1,700 1.700 о 0 1,700 o 1,700 
DIGITAL EUROPEAN BACKBONE PACILITY.........- 1.250 1.250 1,250 о о 1,250 о 1.250 
JET FUEL STORAGE/HYDR REFUEL 5ҮЅТ........... 7,800 o 7,800 (7.500) o 7,800 0 7.800 
T-9 NOISE SUPPRESSOR SUPPORT FACILITY....... 800 о воо (воо) 0 800 0 в00 
ВАР GREENHAM COMMON 
GLOM-ARTS AND CRAFTS ЅНОР............... 4... 550 o 550 (550) (550) 0 (550) 
GLOM-AUTO HOBBY 5НОР........................ 600 600 (600) 1600) (6001 
GLCM-YOUTM CENTER........................... 990 о 990 (990) (990) о (990) 
RAF LAKENHEATH 
BASE OPERATIONS ҒАСІІ1ТҮ.................... 620 620 620 о о 620 о 620 
COMBAT ARMS RANGE СОМРІЕХ.. ‚+++ 950 950 950 о о 950 0 950 
CONTROL TOWER (МАТО/05)..................... 850 850 850 0 о 850 о 850 
POST ОРҒІСЕ................................. 1,200 1,200 1,200 0 о 1,200 о 1,200 
RAF MOLESWORTH 
CLCM-COMMUNICATIONS SQUADRON FACILITY....... 450 0 450 1450) (450) o (450) o 
RAF UPPER HEYFORD 
ADD TO/ALTER VEHICLE MAINTENANCE SHOP....... 2.400 2,400 0 2,400 (2.400) o (2,400) 
CONSOLIDATED SUPPORT СЕМТЕЙ................. 5,600 o 5,600 (5.600) (5.600) 0 (5.600) o 
RAF WELFORD 
AIR BASE САМО DEF MUNITIONS IGLOOS.......... 1,200 1,200 1,200 o 0 1,200 о 1,200 
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Fy 1988 Fy 1988 FY 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
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“--“-“--е-е.-----.-----“--------...«“-“-“.ж.ж.«..“-.-----.....ж«жөжееееее««ее--------.-...-.Ж..........«««««.““.““....-..-.---...................................... 
RAF WETHERSFIELD 
DIGITAL EUROPEAN BACKBONE ҒАСІІЛТҰ.......... 1,300 1,300 1,300 0 Ë о 1,300 о 1,300 
RAF WOODBRIDGE 
SUPPLY МАКЕНООЗЕ............................ 1,650 1,650 o 1,650 (1,650) 0 (1,650) о 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
BICESTER 
ELEMENTARY 5СНООІ,........................... 5.650 5,650 0 5,650 (5.650) 0 (5.650) 0 
RAF BENTWATERS 
SECOND ECHELON MEDICAL LOGISTICS STORAGE.... 1,300 1,300 1,300 о о 1,300 0 1,300 
RAF CROUGHTON 
DCA/EUR ERS ОРСААОЕ......................... 500 500 500 о о 500 о 500 
RAF WETHERSFIELD 
SECOND ECHELON MEDICAL LOGISTICS STORAGE. ... 740 740 740 0 0 740 0 740 
RAF FAIRFORD 
MEDICAL/DENTAL CLINIC REPLACEMENT........... 7.300 7,300 7.300 о о 7,300 о 7,300 
UPWOOD 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL АОФІТІОН.................. 3,900 3,900 0 3.900 (3.900) о 13. 900 0 
TOTAL, UNITED К1МСООМ..................... 69,080 49.800 54.170 14,370) (25,590) 43,490 125.590) 43,490 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ST CROIX 
400 PERSON АЯМОВҮ........................... 4.703 4,703 4,703 o o 4.703 о 4.703 
ORGANIZATIONAL MAINTENANCE 5НОР............. 383 383 383 o o 383 о 383 
ST THOMAS 
200 PERSON ARMORY........................... 2,798 2,798 2.798 0 0 2.798 o 2.798 
TOTAL, VIRGIN 151АМ05..................... 7,884 7,884 7.884 0 о 7,884 o 7,884 
OVERSEAS CLASSIFIED 
AIR FORCE 
BASE 89 
AIRCRAFT $НЕ!ТЕЙ$................ T 1,500 1,500 1.500 0 0 1,500 0 1,500 
AIRCRAFT 5ҢЕТТЕН5........................... 2,800 2,800 2.800 o о 2,800 о 2,800 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
CLASSIFIED LOCATION 
CLASSIFIED РИОУЕСТ.......................... 15,000 15,000 15.000 о 0 15,000 0 15,000 
CLASSIFIED РВОШЕСТ................. ........ 12,000 0 12,000 (12,000) (12,000) 0 (12,000) o 
OVERSEAS CLASSIFIED 
CLASSIFIED РКОЛЕСТ.......................... 6,400 6,400 6,400 9 o 6.400 0 : 6,400 
FAMILY HOUSING (2).......................... 1,000 1,000 1,000 0 о 1,000 о 1,000 
CLASSIFIED РЖОУЕСТ.......................... 7,000 7,000 7,000 o 0 7.000 0 7.000 
TOTAL, OVERSEAS СІА55ІҒІЕО................ 45,700 33,700 45,700 (12,000) (12,000) 33,700 (12,000) 33,700 
NATO 
МАТО INFRASTRUCTURE... «ise n nn nnn 396,000 396,000 386,000 10.000 (10,000) 386,000 (10,000) 386,000 


WORLDWIDE UNSPECIFIED 
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ARMY 
PLANNING AND ОЕ$1СМ......................... 133,120 133,120 128,120 5,000 (5.000) 128,120 (5.000) 128,120 
UNSPECIFIED MINOR СОМ5ТЕУСТТОМ.............. 15,600 15.600 15.600 o o 15,600 o 15,600 
NAVY 
PLANNING AND ВЕ5ІСМ....................... .. 148,655 148,655 143,655 5,000 (5,000) 143,655 (5,000) 143,655 
UNSPECIFIED MINOR CONSTRUCTION......... ..... 16,500 16,500 16,500 о о 16,500 о 16,500 
AIR FORCE 
PLANNING AND DESIGN........- 44............. 124,536 124,536 120,336 4.200 (4.200) 120,336 (4,200) 120,336 
UNSPECIFIED MINOR CONSTRUCTION......... ..... 16,000 16,000 16,000 о о 16,000 о 16,000 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 


PLANNING AND рЕ5ІСМ................ nm 62,800 62,800 57,800 5,000 (5,000) 57,800 (6,800) 56,000 
CONTINGENCY СОМ5ТКОСТІОМ.................. .. 10,000 10,000 10,000 0 o 10.000 0 10,000 
UNSPECIFIED MINOR СОМ5ТЕОСТІОН.............. 10,000 6.000 10.000 (4.000) (800) 9,200 (4.000) 6.000 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
PLANNING AND DESIGN.................... ..... 13,061 13,861 13,861 о о 13.861 0 13,861 
UNSPECIFIED MINOR СОМ5ТЕОСТІОМ............. . 5,400 5,400 5,400 о о 5,400 0 5,400 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


PLANNING AND ОЕ5$1СМ................. 44..... 13,783 13,783 13.783 о о 13,783 0 13,783 

UNSPECIFIED MINOR СОМ5ТЕОСТІОН.............. 2,202 2.202 2,202 o о 2.202 о 2,202 
ARMY RESERVE 

PLANNING AND рЕ5ІСМ......................... 9,300 9.300 9,300 0 о 9.300 0 9.300 

UNSPECIFIED MINOR СОМЅТКОСТІОМ.............. 1,600 1,600 1.600 o о 1,600 0 1,600 
NAVY RESERVE 

PLANNING AND ОЕ$1СМ......................... 4,770 4.770 4,770 о о 4,770 о 4,770 

UNSPECIFIED MINOR СОМЅТАОСТІОМ.............. 1,500 1,500 1,500 o о 1,500 о 1,500 


AIR PORCE RESERVE 


PLANNING AND рЕ5ІСМ......................... 6,130 6.130 6.130 o 0 6,130 о 6,130 
UNSPECIFIED MINOR CONSTRUCTION.......... .... 2,688 2,688 2.688 о о 2,688 0 2.686 
TOTAL, WORLDWIDE УМ5РЕСІР........... ....4 598,445 594,445 579,245 15,200 (20,000) 578,445 120,000) 578,445 


WORLDWIDE VARIOUS 
NAVY 
LAND АС00І8ІТІОМ............................ 23,800 8,091 23,800 115,709) (15,709) 8,091 (15,709) 8,091 
HISTORIC РИОРЕНТІЕ5......................... 6,800 0 6,800 (6,800) (6,800) 0 (6,800) 0 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
CONFORMING STORAGE ҒАСІІІТІЕ5............... 11,400 о 11,400 (11,400) (6.400) 5.000 (6.400) 5.000 
TOTAL, WORLDWIDE VARIOUS.............. .... 42,000 8,091 42,000 (33,909) (28.909) 13,091 (28,909) 13,091 


FAMILY HOUSING, ARMY 


ALABAMA 

FORT RUCKER (7 MOBILE HOMES ЗРАСЕЅ)........... 110 110 110 о о 110 о 110 
ALASKA 

FORT WAINWRIGHT (150 UN eeu 29,000 0 29,000 (29,000) 118,200) 10,800 (18,200) 10,800 
CALIFORNIA 

FORT IRWIN (525 UWITS).............. ......... 54,000 30,000 24,000 6,000 (24,000) 30,000 (30,000) 24,000 

PORT ORD (211 ІМІТ5)......................... . 19.000 19,000 19,000 o о 19.000 0 19,000 
HAWAIT 

HELEMANO (200 0М175).......................... 21,000 21,000 21,000 0 о 21,000 о 21.000 


PEARL CITY AREA (60 \М1Тб).................... 6,700 6,700 6,700 0 0 6,700 9 6,700 
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SCHOFIELD BARRACKS (100 UNITS).......... l 11,200 11,200 11,200 0 0 11,200 0 11,200 
ILLINOIS 0 о о 
ST. LOUIS SUPPORT CENTER (100 UNITS).......... 0 9.700 0 9.700 9,700 9,700 9,700 9,700 
LOUISIANA 
FORT POLK (350 UNITS).............. SS УЯ 27,000 27,000 27,000 о о 27.000 о 27,000 
NEW YORK 
FORT DRUM (100 иМ1Т$)...................... odit 10,000 10,000 o 10,000 (10,000) o (10,000) 0 
ТЕХА5 
FORT HOOD (150 UNITS)........ 3356642 seks thoes 9,400 9,400 9,400 o 0 9,400 о 9.400 
VIRGINIA 
FORT A.P. HILL (44 UNITS)... 0 2.200 0 2,200 2,200 2.200 2,200 2.200 
FORT EUSTIS (32 MOBILE HOME 5РАСЕ5)........... 480 480 480 0 0 480 0 480 
GERMANY 
BAMBERG (106 09178)........................... 11,200 11,200 11,200 0 0 11,200 11,200 
BAUMHOLDER (152 0М175)........................ 12,600 12,600 12.600 12,600 12,600 
vitis (uU WAITS) у» нек» inr ri hemina 17,000 17,000 17,000 о о 17,000 17,000 
KWAJALEIN 
KWAJALEIN (246 UNITS)... . e qa ҮР 41,000 [] 41,000 (41,000) (41,000) 0 (41,000) 0 
РАМАМА 
FORT CLAYTON (400 UNITS).......-.- кеек 21,000 0 21.000 (21,000) (21,000) [] (21.000) 0 
TOTAL, NEW CONSTRUCTION... een n 290,690 187,590 250,690 (63.100) (102,300) 188,390 (108, 300) 182,390 
0 0 0 
CONSTRUCTION I NM rs. 144,886 100,000 141,886 (41,886) (36,886) 108,000 (44,886) 100,000 
PLANNING So jive когоо Жаик qs WESS S CERA DN 21,900 21,900 21,900 о о 21,900 о 21,900 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
FURNISHINGS ACCOUNT................ зуи видне 144,671 144,671 144.671 0 0 144,671 ° 144.671 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNT............. NT THREE 84,965 84,965 74,965 10,000 o 84,965 0 84.965 
MISCELLANEOUS АССООМТ......................... 1,539 1,539 1,539 0 о 1,539 0 1,539 
SERVICES АССООЯТ.............. EV OEE «s 53,423 53,423 53.423 0 0 53,423 0 53.423 
ҮМІТІНЕ ADDOUNT,. eere ere ba rene ose ker voee 273,487 273,487 273,487 ° о 273,487 0 273. 407 
AAo ²˙oꝛiAʃ 8 180,130 160,130 180,130 0 [] 180,130 o 180,130 
MAINTENANCE OF REAL РЕИОРЕНТҮ.................. 540,062 540.062 530,062 10,000 110,000) 530.062 (10,000) 530,062 
INTEREST PAYMENTS. 15020232 eK ESTES 120 120 120 9 0 120 о 120 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE РЯЕМІЮМ5................... 40 40 40 0 0 40 0 40 
GENERAL REDUCTION..... POTIS ETT EI ELI ET 0 о (16.000) 16,000 (16,000) (16,000) (16.000) (16,000) 
TOTAL, IMPROVEMENTS & OPERATIONS.......... 1,445,223 1.400,337 1,406,223 (5,886) (62,886) 1,382,337 (70,886) 1,374,337 
PEL 2,746 2.746 2.746 0 о 2.746 0 2.746 
TOTAL, FAMILY HOUSING, АВМҮ............... 1,736,659 1,590,677 1,659,659 (68,986) (165,186) 1,573,473 (179,186) 1,559,473 
FAMILY HOUSING, NAVY 
CALIFORNIA 
МСАССС TWENTYNINE PALMS (100 РАЦМ5)........... 11,530 11,530 11,530 o о 11.530 o 11,530 
MCAS EL TORO (100 ІМІТ75)...................... 8,660 8,660 8.660 0 о 8,660 ° 8,660 
МС BASE CAMP PENDELTON (300 UNITS)............ 25.760 25,760 17,760 8,000 0 25,760 18,000) 17,760 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTER SAN DIEGO (400 UNITS).... 52,840 52,840 27,840 25.000 0 52.640 (25.000) 27,840 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTER SAN FRANCISCO (444 UNITS). 38,380 38,380 38,380 0 0 38.380 0 38.380 
MISSOURI 
МС FIN.CTR KANSAS CITY (8 MOBLIE HOME SPACES). 120 120 120 o o 120 0 120 
NEW YORK 


NAVAL STATION NEW YORK (250 ОМІТ5)............ 25,490 25,490 13,490 12,000 0 25,490 о 25,490 
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qunpimpiqñapnqosasqaawaapwamwasqhuqyaqayaqawaqaquqqawawaywaqspunaqaskuawankaqqaqqqawaqwasuwkawspayqaqyaqaqqascwssssmasqcuasunqapunnaqashuasqaqchusssaqspawrasquamaywasiuas 
NUCL. POWER TRNG UNIT BALLSTON SPA (200 UNITS) 15,810 15,810 8,810 7,000 (7,000) 8,810 (7.000) 8,810 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
MCAS BEAUFORT (27 MOBILE HOME SPACES)......... 540 540 540 0 0 540 o 540 
MCRD PARRIS ISLAND (25 MOBILE HOMES SPACES ).. 370 370 370 0 0 370 0 370 
VIRGINIA 
MCDEC QUANTICO (10 MOBILE HOME 5РАСЕ5)........ 166 166 166 0 0 166 9 166 
ICELAND 
NAVAL STATION KAFLAVIK (250 UNITS )........... 20.367 20,000 20,367 (367) (367) 20,000 (367) 20.000 
TOTAL, МЕМ CONSTRUCTION................... 200.033 199,666 148,033 51,633 (7.367) 192,666 (40,367) 159.666 
CONSTRUCTION ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5....................... 48,943 28,943 47,943 (19,000) (9,000) 39.943 (9,000) 39,943 
„ ! TETTE TIT 6,248 6,248 6,248 о 0 6,248 o 6.248 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
FURNISHINGS АССООМТ........................... 14,875 14,875 8,876 5.999 0 14,875 0 14,875 
MANAGEMENT АССОУИТ............................ 43,485 43.485 36.485 7,000 0 43.485 0 43,485 
MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNT................ 55 389 389 389 о о 389 о 4 389 
E TOSS 32,184 32,184 32.184 o 0 32,184 o 32,184 
UTILITIES MOCE O S S. Yl ces vsuvesesecasss 176,073 176,073 176,073 0 0 176,073 0 176,073 
LEASING............ F 36.567 36,567 36.567 o o 36,567 ° 36,567 
MAINTENANCE ОҒ REAL РКОРЕНТҮ.................. 238,217 238,217 231,217 7,000 (7,0001 231.217 (7,000) 231.217 
r TITLE TT 42 42 42 0 о 42 9 42 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE РВЕМІОМ5................... 179 179 179 0 0 179 0 17 
GENERAL REDUCTION... cesses n . о 0 (6,000) 6,000 (6,000) (6,000) (6,000) (6,000) 
TOTAL, IMPROVEMENTS & OPERATIONS.......... 597,202 577,202 570,203 6.999 (22,000) 575,202 (22,000) 575,202 
DEST REQUCTION eae чао ево жее жузе ш» ues 1,801 1,801 1,801 0 o 1,801 0 1,601 
TOTAL. FAMILY HOUSING, МАМҮ............... 799,036 778,669 720,037 58,632 (29,367) 769,669 (62,367) 736,669 
FAMILY HOUSING, AIR FORCE 
ARIZONA 
HOLBROOK (34 0МІТ75)........................... 2,530 2,530 2.530 0 0 2.530 о 2.530 
NETHERLANDS 
WOENSDRECHT AB (400 /%175).................... 35,500 o 35,500 (35.500) (35,500) 0 (35,500) 9 
PHILIPPINES 
CLARK AFB (300 9М175)......................... 23,260 23,260 23,260 0 o 23,260 0 23,260 
UNITED KINGDOM 
RAF BENTWATERS HOUSING ОҒҒІСЕ............... РР 330 330 330 0 0 330 0 330 
TOTAL, NEW СОМ$ТАОСТ1ОМ................... 61,620 26,120 61.620 (35.500) (35,500) 26.120 135,500] 26,120 
CONSTRUCTION ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ5....................... 154.520 110,000 151,520 (41,520) (21.720) 132,800 (44,520) 110,000 
FLIANINGU Cr doy avare a v e REP Td e n PAP 7,000 7,000 7,000 o о 7,000 о 7,000 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
F asecsaag aise 52,832 52,832 52,832 0 0 52.832 ° 52,832 
MANAGEMENT АССОУМТ............................ 29,481 29,481 29,481 о о 29.481 о 29,481 
MISCELLANEOUS АССООИТ......................... 5.780 5,780 5,780 о о 5,780 о 5,780 
GURVICES, ACCOUNT. 11 ere ean perat roa or ous 22,334 22,334 22,334 о о 22.334 0 22.334 
/ S A 242,130 242,130 242,130 ° o 242,130 0 242.130 
lnb 76,842 76,842 76,842 0 0 76,842 о 76.842 
MAINTENANCE OF REAL РАОРЕКТҮ.................. 272,410 272,410 267,410 5,000 (5.000) 267,410 (5,000) 267,410 
E ieissianisanoieiss 31 31 3 0 0 зї o 31 
MORTGAGE INSURANCE РВЕМІОМ5................... 120 120 120 o o 120 о 120 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1988 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1988 РҮ 1988 РҮ 1988 DIFFERENCE CONFERENCE AGREEMENT CONTINGENT LEVEL 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/~ CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
INSTALLATION AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) REQUEST RECOMMENDATION REQUEST RECOMMENDATION 
———— — , ies 
GENERAL КЕРИСТІОМ5.................... SEE 0 0 (6.0001 6.000 (6.000) (6.000) (6.000) (6.000) 
SUBTOTAL, IMPROVEMENTS & OPERATIONS....... 863.480 818,960 849,480 130,520) (32,720) 830,760 155,520] 607,960 
а ИЛЛ ЛЛ NE TOSSES 1.433 1.433 1.433 0 0 1,433 0 1,433 
TOTAL. FAMILY HOUSING, AIR FORCE.......... 926,533 846,513 912,533 (66.020) (68,220) 858,313 (91,020) 835.513 
FAMILY HOUSING, DEFENSE AGENCIES 
WA CLASSIFIED РЖОУЕСТ.......................... 1,000 1,000 1,000 о о 1,000 o 1.000 
ROUSING PILOT PROJECT................. 8 0 1,000 о 1,000 1,000 1.000 1.000 1,000 
CONSTRUCTION ІМРЖОУЕМЕМТ5.................... yos 186 166 186 0 0 186 o 186 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
uin en.. š 1.802 1.882 1.882 o ° 1.882 o 1.882 
MISCELLANEOUS АССООЯТ......................... 600 600 600 о o 600 о 600 
о. e 11 11 11 0 0 11 0 11 
r —' ] ²5m 88 » 125 125 125 o 0 125 o 125 
re ETT TETTE 15.188 15.168 15.198 о о 15,188 ° 15,188 
MAINTENANCE OF REAL PROPERTY............ 8 708 708 708 0 о тов о 708 
TOTAL, FAMILY HOUSING, DEFENSE AGENCIES... 19,700 20.700 19,700 1.000 1,000 20,700 1.000 20.700 
HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE FUND 
HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE............ ХР 2 2.800 2,800 2.800 о 0 2.800 о 2.800 
РТР РРР ЖАҚЫНЫ 914,860 983,180 (68.320) (149,310) 1,032,790 (207,760) 974,340 
Ft EET SHES CIV . »¹-F˙²ũͤ·˙ 1,810,122 1,340,721 1,678,501 (337.780) (362.671) 1,447,451 (403.131) 1,406,991 
ХАИ: Ы К ҮТҮК ЛҮ ТТЛ „„ 1,143,910 1,282,550 (138,640) (234.460) 1,251,390 (318,550) 1.167.300 
cc 55 зау $51,720 502.612 756.805 (254,193) (295.344) 556,376 (342.014) 507.706 
МАТО IMFRASTRUCTURE........ E E PIEPER eR 396,000 396.000 386.000 10,000 110,000) 386.000 (10,000) 386,000 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD........... SA ARR SE e Ra 170,400 164,336 165,030 16941 6.889 177,289 6.889 177,289 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD.......... РРР » 160,800 126,475 149,816 123. 341) 119,709) 141,091 (19.709) 141.091 
„ оор Prey Уы; 552% 95.100 95.100 88,100 7,000 (7.000) 88.100 (7.000) 88,100 
. A W 33 А 73.737 67,637 68.737 (1,100) 15.000) 68,737 (5.000) 68,737 
А: FORCE RESERVE. Q so ao ero ve Vy iG 79,300 67.370 74,300 (6.930) 15,000) 74,300 (5.000) 74,300 
TOTAL MILITARY CONSTRUCTION............... 6.305.129 4,019,021 5.633.019 (813.998) (1,081,605) 5.223.524 (1.311.275) 4,993,854 
FAMILY HOUSING, АЯМҰ............................ 1,738,659 1,590,673 1,675,659 (84,986) (165,186) 1,573,473 (179,186) 1,559,473 
FAMILY HOUSING, МАМҰ............................ 799,036 778,669 720.037 58.632 (29,367) 769,669 (62,367) 736,669 
FAMILY HOUSING, AIR ҒОЯЮСЕ....................... 926,533 846,513 918,533 (72,020) (68.220) 858,313 (91.020) 835.513 
FAMILY HOUSING, DEFENSE АСЕМСІЕ5................ 19,700 20,700 19,700 1.000 1.000 20,700 1,000 20,700 
HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE v dd. 2,800 2.800 2.800 0 0 2.800 о 2,600 
TOTAL FAMILY НОУ5ІНС...................... 3,486,728 3,239,355 3,336,729 197.374) (261,773) 3,224,955 (331.573) 3,155,155 
nm.... SR) ©, 792,087 6.058.376 8.969.748 (911,372) (1.343.378) 8,448,479 (1,642,848) 8,149,009 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- РҮ 1989 AUTHORIZATION OB APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


—— 222 9m EERE nn" ө өө ө = ө ө ө ө ө ө єє ш ө ө ө єє EERE "amemus" 


РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 СНАМСЕ 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CONFERENCE FROM 
INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) ACTION REQUEST 
““““е----“-“----“-------.-....жеж««..“-........жжж.....тжтж“..“““.....................-....«.-..-.................................... 
ALABAMA 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION MOBILE 
SHIP SUPPORT СОМР,ЕХ................ ..... 19,700 0 19,700 (19,700) 19,700 0 
ALASKA 
ARMY 
FORT J М WAINWRIGHT 
BATTALION НЕАПОЧАКТЕН$5................... 6,600 0 6,600 (6,600) 6,600 0 
COLD STORAGE FACILITY.......... ........ 1,900 о 1,900 (1,900) 1,900 0 
CONSOLIDATED FUEL FACILITY.......... .... 1.450 o 1.450 (1.450) 1,450 о 
PHYSICAL FITNESS СЕМТЕН.................. 15,500 о 15,500 (15,500) 0 115,500) 
SPECIAL SECURITY OFFICE..... ............. 2,150 о 2,150 (2.150) 2,150 0 
UTILITIES ЕХРАМ5ІОМ................ ..... 3,000 0 3. 000 (3.000) 3.000 0 
VEHICLE MAINTENANCE FACILITY............. 9,100 0 9,100 (9.100) 0 (9,100) 
MAINTENANCE FACILITY (PHASE 11).......... o o о 0 13,000 13,000 
МАУҮ 
NAVAL AIR STATION ADAK 
RADAR SUPPORT FACILITIES (PH. 11)........ 0 0 о 0 20,000 20,000 
AIR FORCE 
ELMENDORF AFB 
OTH-B OPERATIONS BUILDING.........+ ...... 18,000 0 18,000 (18.000) 18,000 о 
VARTOUS LOCATIONS 
ALASKA OTH-B POWER РІАМТ.......... ...... 37,750 о 37,750 (37.750) о (37,750) 
ARKANSAS 
AIR ҒОКСЕ 
BLYTHVILLE AFB 
MISSION OPERATIONS FACILITY....... 4..... 5,900 0 o о о (5.900) 
LITTLE ROCK AFB 
EXPLOSIVE ORDANANCE FACILITY............. 400 0 0 0 о (400) 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
LITTLE ROCK AFB 
AERIAL PORT ҒАСІІЛТҮ..................... 1,600 о 1,600 (1,600) о (1,600) 
CALIFORNIA 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION LONG BEACH 
FLEET RECREATION СЕНТЕН.................. 5,460 о 5,460 (5,460) 5,460 о 
NAVAL STATION TREASURE IS SAN FRANCISCO 
BATTLESHIP SUPPORT COMPLEX (INCRMENT 11). 15,180 0 15,180 (15,180) о (15,180) 
PUBLIC WORKS CENTER SAN DIEGO 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (300).... о о 0 0 25.000 25,000 


МІН NATIONAL GUARD 
POINT MUGU NAS 
ANG OPERATIONS/TRGN COMPLEX (PHASE 111).. 9,820 о 9,820 (9,820) 19,570 9,750 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1989 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


РҮ 1989 FY 1989 FY 1969 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 CHANGE 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CONFERENCE FROM 
INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) ACTION REQUEST 
a rrr ee eee eee eee 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NAVY 
COMMANDANT NAVAL DISTRICT WASHINGTON 
WHITE HOUSE SUPPORT COMPLEX.............. о 0 о о 21,000 21,000 
FLORIDA 
NAVY 
NAVAL AIR STATION PENSACOLA 
CARRIER SUPPORT СОМРЦЕХ.................. 14,320 о 14,320 (14,320) 14,320 о 
GEORGIA 
NAVY 
NAVAL SUBMARINE BASE KINGS BAY 
TRIDENT SUPPORT COMPLEX......... 4...... 52,030 o 57.730 (57,730) 57,730 5,700 
KANSAS 
AIR FORCE 
MCCONNELL AFB 
B-18 POWER CHECK РАП..................... 3,050 0 3.050 (3.050) 3.050 o 
LOUISIANA 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION LAKE CHARLES 
SHIP SUPPORT COMPLEX (PHASE 11).......... 5,000 0 5,000 (5,000) 5,000 o 
MISSISSIPPI 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION PENSAGOULA 
SHIP SUPPORT COMPLEX (PHASE 11)..... ..... 25,700 0 25,700 (25,700) 25,700 0 
AIR NATIONAL GUARD 
KEY FIELD 
SQUADRON OPERATIONS FACILITY............. 1,600 0 1,600 (1,600) о (1.600) 
MISSOURI 
AIR FORCE 
WHITEMAN AFB 
SPECIAL MISSION SUPPORT (PHASE 11)....... 106,000 o o о 106,000 о 
. 
MONTANA 
AIR FORCE 
MALSTROM AFB 
KC-135R AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SHOP........ 0 0 0 0 7,300 7.300 
0 1,250 1,250 


KC-135R ALTER/WEAPONS SYST.MAINT.MGMT ҒАС 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1989 AUTHORIZATION ОШ APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


—— — 
FY 1989 DIFFERENCE 
(HOUSE +/- CONFERENCE FROM 
ACTION REQUEST 


ҒҮ 1989 CHANGE 


РҮ 1989 Fy 1989 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE 
REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) 


тЫ ————— —— 


INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS 


NEW JERSEY 


NAVY 


NAVAL WEAPONS STATION EARLE 
15,900 09 15,900 (15,900) 18,600 2.700 
... 4,460 o 4.460 (4.460) o (4,460) 
9.690 o 9.690 (9.690) 0 (9,690) 


МЕМ МЕХІСО 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
KIRTLAND AFB 
2,550 (2.550) 2.550 


DENTAL CLINIC КЕРІЛСЕМЕНТ..... .......... 2,550 0 


ARMY 
FORT DRUM 
FAMILY HOUSING-NEW CONSTRUCTION (100).... 0 0 0 


10,000 10,000 


МАУҮ 
NAVAL STATION STATEN ISLAND 
BATTLESHIP SUPPORT COMPLEX (PHASE IV).... 


10,480 0 10,480 (10,480) 10,480 o 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


MARION 
.. 0 602 (602) о (602) 


АЯМОКҮ.............................. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


AIR FORCE 
GRAND FORKS AFB 
3,400 о 3,400 (3,400) 3,400 о 
о (12,970) 


B-1B ҒАСІ,117Е8.......................... 
12.970 о 12,970 (12,970) 


NAVY 


TINKER AFB 
о 38,080 


AIRCRAFT SUPPORT ҒАСІІ11ТЕ5.............. 38,080 (38,080) 38,080 0 


PENNSYLVANIA 


NAVY 
NAVAL SHIPYARD PHILADELPHIA 
WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM (PHASE 11)..... 


0 8,200 8,200 


91-059 О-89-20 (Pt. 23) 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1989 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1989 FY 1989 РҮ 1989 DIFFERENCE РҮ 1989 CHANGE 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CONFERENCE FROM 
INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) ACTION REQUEST 


AIR FORCE 
ELLSWORTH AFB 
B-1B ҒАСІМІТІЕ5.......................... 1,300 o 1,300 (1.300) 1,300 о 


ТЕХАЅ 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION GALVESTON 
SHIP SUPPORT COMPLEX (INCREMENT 11)...... 1,690 o 1,690 (1,690) 14,500 12,810 
NAVAL STATION INGLESIDE 


BATTLESHIP SUPPORT COMPLEX (INCREMENT 11) 31,850 0 31,850 (31,850) 31,850 0 
AIR FORCE 
DYESS AFB 
B-1B ҒАСІЦТІЕ5.......................... 1,410 o 1,410 (1,410) 1,410 о 


DEFENSE AGENCIES 
FT. SAM HOUSTON 


HOSPITAL REPLACEMENT (PHASE 1)........... 23,000 o 23.000 (23,000) 23,000 о 
ОТАН 
AIR FORCE 
HILL AFB 
РЕАСЕКЕЕРЕН РАС111ТЕ$.................... 6,500 0 6,500 (6.500) 6.500 0 
VIRGINIA 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
ARLINGTON HALL STATION 
NATIONAL GUARD СЕНТЕН.................... 0 0 o 0 21,883 21,883 


WASHINGTON 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION EVERETT 
CARRIER SUPPORT COMPLEX (INCREMENT IV)... 52,950 о 86,950 (86,950) 52.950 0 
AIR FORCE 
FAIRCHILD AFB 
CRUISE MISSILE SUPPORT FACILITIES....... . 4,700 0 4,700 (4,700) 4,700 о 
ПЕРЕМЅЕ АСЕМСІЕЅ 
FT. LEWIS 
MADIGAN AMC (PHASE У).................... 59,000 0 59,000 159,000) 59,000 0 


WEST VIRGINIA 
AIR FORCE RESERVE 
MORGANTOWN 
CIVIL ENGINEER TRAINING FACILITY......... o о 600 (600) 600 600 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1989 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
(AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 CHANGE 
BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE / CONFERENCE FROM 
INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS REQUEST PASSED PASSED ТО SENATE) ACTION REQUEST 
A ——"——UÜÁ———À e———Um"—seÁÁ—"ÜÁ])""nn€""À— ũ ũ———2ä4“ö ũ &4&4᷑õ 4 6õè ĩ ẽ ¼ ¼1 
WISCONSIN 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
MADISON 
ARMORY...... Tn 2.709 0 2.709 (2,709) о (2.709) 
VARLOUS CONUS 
AIR FORCE 
BASE 61 
CRUISE MISSILE FACILITIES................ 10,450 o 10,450 (10.450) 10,450 о 
OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
GERMANY 
ARMY 
RHEINBERG 
PHYSICAL FITNESS CENTER...... .......... 5,800 0 5,800 (5,800) 0 (5,800) 
VILSECK 
BARRACKS..................... .......... . 9,900 0 9. 900 (9.900) 9.900 o 
BATTALION HEADQUARTERS.............. ..... 1,900 0 1,900 (1,900) 1,900 0 
COAL FIRED CENTRAL HEATING PLANT......... 18,000 0 18,000 (18.000) 0 18. 000 
MILITARY CLOTHING SALES STORE..... ....... B40 0 840 (840) 0 (840) 
POST ОЕРІСЕ...............:... ........... 1,550 o 1.550 (1,550) 0 (1.550) 
UNACCOMPANIED PERSONNEL HOUSING.......... 1,200 0 1,200 (1,200) 1,200 0 
GUAM 
NAVY 
NAVAL STATION GAUM 
ROAD 1МРАОУЕЙЕНТЗ........................ 2,820 o 2.820 (2.820) 2.820 o 
` 
KOREA 
AIR FORCE 
KUNSAN AB 
AIRCRAFT SHELTERS (PHASE III о о о о 3,000 3,000 
OMAN 
AIR FORCE 
MASIRACH AB 
APPROACH LIGHTING 5Ұ5ТЕМ................. 2,850 o 2,850 (2,850) 2.850 о 
SEEB АВ 


JET FUEL 5ТОНАСЕ........... К ТЛ 7,300 o 7.300 (7.300) 7.300 0 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1989 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 
{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


November 17, 1987 


РҮ 1989 
HOUSE 
PASSED 


РҮ 1989 
SENATE 


DIFFERENCE 
(HOUSE / 


PASSED ТО SENATE) 


FY 1989 
BUDGET 
INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS REQUEST 
PHILIPPINES 
AIR FORCE 
CLARK AB 
MC-130 ҒАСПЫИТІЕ5........................ 2.450 
VARIOUS LOCATIONS WORLDWIDE 
ARMY 
PLANNING AND ОЕ$1СМ................ me 131,710 
MINOR СОМ5ТВОСТ1ОМ......................... 16,200 
NAVY 
PLANNING AND рЕ5ІСМ....... no 4. .... 153,333 
MINOR СОМ5ТЕОСТІОМ......................... 16,300 
AIR FORCE 
PLANNING AND ВЕ5ІСМ........................ 141,733 
MINOR СОМ5ТВОСТ1ОМ............... ....... ... 16,500 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
PLANNING AND ОЕ51СМ........................ 68,100 
NATO 
NATO INFRASTRUCTURE........ 4................ 412.100 
GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD....... 4.......... ..... 161,100 
ATR NATIONAL GUARD......... ... — . 137,000 
ARMY RESERVE........ ...... “.....вшж....... 108,000 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS КЕЅЕАУМЕ................ 56,923 
AIR FORCE КЕЅЕАУЕ........... ..........:: ...... 59.300 
FAMILY HOUSING 
ARMY 
CONSTRUCTION ІМРКОМЕМЕМТЅ.................. 152,968 
PLANNING ТТГ 20,000 
OPERATIONS..... ............... 4......... 800,505 
Ir C S RG PH neon os 618,586 
HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE..... ....... ........:. 2.000 
NAVY 
CONSTRUCTION ІМРКОУЕМЕНТ6.................. 62.689 
PLANNING..... ä —7»*— ꝑI 4.4............... 6,315 
МАІМТЕМАНСЕ................. ....... ...... 247.321 
OPERATIONS....... . 4.............. .... 319,746 
AIR FORCE 
CONSTRUCTION IMPROVEMENTS............ ...... 173,280 
РІЛИМІНС................................. .. 7,000 
МАІНТЕМАМСЕ................... ........... 286,738 
ОРЕВАТІОМ5............. 4............. ..... 469,602 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 
OPERATIONS..... ТТТ 4.........:.: 19,600 


о о о о о 


о ооо о 


oo o O 


oo o o 


2,450 


126,710 
16,200 


147,333 
16,300 


135,733 
16,500 


65,100 


402,100 


146.789 
114,980 
100,000 
52,923 
55,300 


145,968 
20,000 
770,505 
600,586 
2,000 


59,689 
6,315 
240,321 
307,746 


165,280 

7,000 
277,138 
450,602 


19,600 


(2,450) 


(126,710) 
116,200) 


(147,333) 
(16,300) 


(135,733) 
(16,500) 


(65,100) 


(402,100) 


(146.789) 
(114,980) 
(100,000) 
(52.923) 
(55.300) 


(145,968) 
(20,000) 
(770.505) 
(600,586) 
(2,000) 


(59,689) 
(6.315) 
(240,321) 
(307,746) 


(165,280) 

(7.000) 
(277,138) 
(450,602) 


119,600) 


РҮ 1989 СНАМСЕ 
CONFERENCE FROM 
ACTION REQUEST 
2,450 0 
126,710 (5.000) 
16,200 0 
147,333 (6,000) 
16,300 o 
135,733 (6,000) 
16,500 0 
65,100 (3,000) 
402,100 (10,000) 
146,789 (14,311) 
114,980 (22.020) 
100,000 (8.000) 
52.923 (4,000) 
55,300 (4.000) 
145,968 (7,000) 
20,000 o 
770,505 (30,000) 
600.586 (18,000) 
2.000 0 
59,689 (3.000) 
6.315 0 
240.321 (7,000) 
307,746 (12,000) 
165,280 (8,000) 
7,000 0 
277,138 (9.600) 
450.602 (19,000) 
19,600 0 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- FY 1989 AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


{AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS} 


INSTALLATIONS AND PROJECTS 


RECAPITULATION 


ARMY NATIONAL CU ꝶuUUypṽv . 
AIR NATIONAL cu PP... 
ARMY НЕ5ЗЕКУЕ5......................... 


TOTAL MILITARY CONSTRUCTION..... 
FAMILY HOUSING, Met.... 
FAMILY HOUSING, МАУҮ................. 
FAMILY HOUSING, AIR ҒОКСЕ............ 
FAMILY HOUSING, DEFENSE AGENCIES..... 
HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE FUND........... 

TOTAL FAMILY HOUSING........... 


DIVISION C—OTHER NATIONAL DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 
NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
Part A—NATIONAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


The House Bill, Division C, Title I, Part A, 
would authorize appropriations in the total 
amount of $7,836.074 million. The Senate 
amendment, Division C, Title I, Part A, 
would authorize $7,824.4 million. The con- 
ferees agreed to an authorization of $7.826.9 
million. 


Overall the House and Senate differed by 
only $12 million and have come to an agree- 
ment which is $2 million over the Senate 
level and $9 million below the House level. 
The conference agreement preserves the 
emphasis that each house placed on verifi- 
cation and control technologies and on envi- 
ronmental restoration and the management 
of defense wastes by providing additions to 
the budget request in each instance. АП 
other areas of the budget were held at or 
below the request. Because the House bill 
and the Senate amendment provided essen- 


FY 1989 FY 1989 FY 1989 DIFFERENCE FY 1989 CHANGE 

BUDGET HOUSE SENATE (HOUSE +/- CONFERENCE FROM 

REQUEST PASSED PASSED TO SENATE) ACTION REQUEST 
......:. 1,535,881 0 221,800 (221,800) 184,010 (1,351,871) 
......:. 2,032,830 о 508,643 (508,643) 505,913 (1,526,917) 
....... 1,759,936 o 264.363 (264.363) 331,193 (1,428,743) 
....... 898,300 0 149,650 (149,650) 149,650 (748,650) 
...... 412,100 0 402,100 (402,100) 402,100 (10,000) 
...... 161,100 0 150,100 (150,100) 168,672 7,572 
...... 137,000 0 128,000 (128,000) 134,550 (2,450) 
T 108,000 o 100,000 (100.000) 100,000 (8.000) 
.......: 56,923 0 52,923 152,923) 52,923 (4,000) 
........: 59,300 0 55,900 (55.900) 55,900 (3.400) 
...... 7,161,370 0 2,033,479 (2,033,479) 2,084,911 15,076,459) 
*....... 1.592,059 о 1,537,059 (1,537,059) 1,547.059 (45,000) 
*....... 635,891 о 614,071 (614,071) 639,071 3,180 
4....... 936,620 o 302.020 (900,020) 900,020 136,600) 
4....... 19,60С o 19,600 119,600) 19,600 о 
4....... 2.000 o 2,000 (2,000) 2,000 о 
....... 3,186,170 o 3.072.750 (3.072.750) 3,107,750 (78,420) 
......: 10,347,540 0 5,106,229 (5,106,229) 5,192,661 (5.154.879) 


tially the same overall budget amounts, the 
conference agreement and the contingent 
level figures are the same. 

The budget request, the authorizations 
contained in the House bill, the authoriza- 
tions contained in the Senate amendment, 
and the conference agreement (and contin- 
gent level) are detailed in the following 
table. (Note: The Senate figures throughout 
reflect restructuring of the request for Envi- 
ronmental Restoration and Management of 
Defense Waste and Transportation.) 
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Fiscal Yeer 1908 Department of Energy National Security Progress 
{Amounts in millions of dollars] 


—ͤ—üVUä————— b— —— a —Vq— —— ii 


rr іе Bouse Senate Conference Changs 
Progres Amthorization LO) Passed Aqremman t fron 
Request-Restetes Bili м Request 
——w — —— — H 
NUNMARY TABLE 
Weapons Activities... e n nn nn Cesse 4508.281 4263.045 4554.781 4106.181 -222.100 
3654.323 3323.225 349.825 3483.125 -171.100 
536.726 473.610 534.726. 534.7248 9.000 
317.230 266.230 321.230 266.230 -51.000 
1062.907 1032.887 1057.987 1016.907 -44.000 
1470.521 1424.521 1460.521 1419.521 251.000 
291.101 317.001 296.181 306.181 15.000 
101.285 %1.265 101.285 91.285 10. 000 
Environmental Restoration and Management of 
Defense Waste and Transportation 256.332 891.122 934.032 696.332 40.000 
Operating Expenses... 538.519 578.519 592.519 578.517 40.000 


274.126 198.626 274.126 0.000 

43.847 43.607 43.687 0.000 

100.600 133.390 125.600 125.600 25.000 

945.500 128.290 120.500 120.500 25.000 

0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 

5.100 5.100 $.100 $.100 0.000. 

77.800 77.800 77,800 77.800 0.000 

73.200 73.200 73.200 73.200 0.000 

0.000 0 ooo 0.000 0.000 0.000 

4.600 4.400 4.400 4.400 0.000 

32.000 32.000 32.000 32.000 0.000 

32.000 31.000 3 000 32.000 0.000 

0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 

0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 

612.000 605.800 612.000 607.000 -5.000 

Operating Expenses... . 544.100 544.100 544.100 344.100 0.000 
сопастәстіст....................... 17.900 16.700 17.900 17.900 0.000 
Capital Squipamnt.................. $0.000 45.000 50.000 45.000 25.000 


Proposed appropriation tremafer for 
Public Affairs and Poreign Trevel.. 


E..... 0195.000 7941.900 -208.100 
Total DOE Operating Expenses........... . 6408.165 6503.055 6519.665 6251.065 -157.100 
Tote! DOE Plent Construction Expenses... 1119.933 1076.317 1149.433 1174.932 15.000 
Total DOE Capital Equipment... $21.902 455.902 525.902 455.902 746.000 


SDl-related activities... 0.000 0.000 -100.600 6.000 0.000 
Raval Reactors Developean 0.000 0.000 710.000 0.000 0.000 
. 0.000 0.000 -260.000 -15.000 -15.000 
TOTAL, DOK DEFENSE ACTIVITIES......... 5050.000 7835.074 7924.400 7826.900 -223.100 


tu hr rr ——— 2 —ũ2³ —L[„— 


Operating Expenses 
WEAPONS ACTIVITIES 


757.019 769.019 767.019 769.019 12.000 

0.000 0.000 0.000 

396.550 396.550 396.550 396.550 0.000 

1896.830 1893.830 1096.830 1053.030 743.000 

Nuclear Directed Energy Weapons жым 416.600 240.000 416.600 240.000 -176.600 
Inertial Confinesent Fusion RkD....... 112.500 149.000 145.000 149.000 56.500 
Progres Direction 74.826 74.926 74.826 74.826 0.000 
Weapons Program (66,848) 166.048) (66.048) 164.949) 0.000 
(7.978) (7.978) 17.978) 0.000 

3523.225 3696.025 3483.225 -171.100 


<... 


т e rr rrr rrt 
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Fiscal Year 1900 Department of Energy National Security Progrese 
(Amounts in millions of collars) 


-------------------.-...............-......................................--.-----.............. 


rr 1900 Bouse Senate Conference Change 
Progres Authorisation Passed Passed Agreement fron 
Request-Resteted Bill ми Request 


Reactor Орегех1!ота................ .. 578.035 540.035 586.035 550.025 -26.000 
Processing of Nuclear Materials....... 455.700 4s5.700 455.700 470.700 15.000 
Special isotope Separation.......... 190.000) (00.0001 190.000) 165.000) 15.000 
Supporting бөгт1сөз................. .. 221.747 221.747 221.747 221.747 0.000 
Enriched татегіаї........... 4....... 193.000 153.000 173.000 153.000 -40.000 
Wave) Reactors Uranium Enrichment... (178.500) (141.500) (158.5060) (141.500) -37.000 
Other Urenium Елгістеелі............ (14.500) (11.500) (14.5001 111.500) -3.000 
Progres Direction....... — —— 24.039 24.039 24.039 14.039 6.000 
Total, Materials Production........ . 1470.521 1424.521 1460.521 1419.521 751.000 


-----------.-...-.-..-..-.--........................................ 


ENVIRONMENTAL RESTORATION AND MARAGEMENT OF 
DEFENSE WASTE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Environmental] Restoration. 77.798 97.798 90.798 97.790 20.000 
Maste Operation and Project 31.597 411.597 430.597 411.597 20.000 
Waste Research and Developmen’ . 31.082 51.062 63.082 31.002 0.000 
Barardous Waste Process Planning . 7.112 7.111 7.112 7.112 0.000 
Transportation Manegemen: . 9.600 9.400 9.400 8.400 0.000 
2.530 2.530 2.530 2.530 0.000 

Total. Defense Waste & Tremsportatio 530.519 572.519 591.519 570.519 40,000 


—— — -_ —— — — — 


VERIFICATION AND CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 
Verification and Control Technology... 95.500 128.290 120.500 120.500 25.000 


Total. Verification & Control] Tech.. 75.500 128.190 120.200 120.500 25.000 


NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS AND SECURITY 


Nuclear Safeguards amd Security....... 73.200 73.200 73.200 93.200 0.000 
(Program Direction)... e n (8.200) (8.200) (8.2001 (8.2001 0.000 
Total. Nuclear Safeguards and Securit 73.200 73.200 73.200 75.200 0.000 


—— —— — — * — —᷑ ——  _ 


SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS 32.000 32.000 32.000 32.000 0.000 


-““---------«--------.---«---...------..-.-.......--....-.-.--.-----.- 


Total. Мата) Reactors Development... 544.100 344.100 544.100 544.100 0.000 


TOTAL. DOE DEPENSE ACTIVITIES 
OPERATING ExXPENSES............. ... 6408.165 6302.055 6519.655 6251.065 7157.100 


€———Ó 


— AQ 


Plant end Capital Equipment 
WEAPONS ACTIVITIES 
Future year genere] plant projects, 
various іссезісте..................... 0.000 0.000 0.000 


Future year projects. various locations 0.000 о жо 0.000 


86-D-101 genera] plant projects. various 
lecations....... ТОЛЛО ООУ 30.200 24.200 30.200 30.200 0.000 


88-0-107 senitary wastewater systems 
consolidation. Los Alamos National 
Laboratory, ісе Alamos. Mew Maxico.... 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 o ooo 


94-0-103 seismic upgrade. Building 111. 
Livermore Mational Laboratory. 
Livermore. Са11Ұостіа................. 1,100 1.100 1.100 1.100 0.000 


%8-0-104 safeguards and security upgrade. 
Phase 11. ісе Alamos Rational Laboratory. 
Los Alamos, Mew Мех!со................ 3.500 3.500 3.500 3.500 0.000 
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Fiscal Year 1900 Department of Energy Rational Security Progress 
{Amounts in millicna of dollere] 
c 0 Ad 
Pr 1908 Bouse Senate Conference Change 
Program authorisation Passed Passed Agreement 
Beqeeet-hestated | Bill м 


%8-0-105 special nuclear materiale research 
«nd development laboratory replacwment, 
Los Alamos National Laboretory. Los Alamos. 


%8-2-104 nuclear weapons research. 
Gevelopment. and testing facilities 
revitalization, Phase 11. various loca 28.962 28.962 28.962 78.962 0.000 


$6-0-121 general plant projects. various 


84-D-122 facilities capability assurance 
progres, various іссесісее............ 19.200 15.400 19.200 19.200 0.000 


09-9-123 security enhancements, Pentas 
Plant, Amarillo, Теззз......... ...... . 5.700 5.700 5.700 5.700 0.000 


86-0-124 fire protection upgrade. various 
ішселіспа............................. 1.700 1.700 1.700 1.700 0.000 


$6-D-12$ high explosive machining facility. 
Pentex Plant. Amarillo, Телая......... 1.700 2.700 2.700 2.700 0.000 


06-0-126 personne! rediclogical monitoring 
laboratories, verious locations....... 1.000 1.0 1.000 1.000 0.000 


00-0-129 small intercontinental bellistic 
miselle (SION) warhead production 
fecilities, various lecations......... 20.000 29.400 20.000 20.000 0.000 


67-D-101. general plent projects. 
various 1оса‹!ола..................... 0.000 0.000 0.000 


67-9-121. generel plant projects. 
verious locations... esee 0.000 0.000 0.000 


87-0-102. emvirommental] compliance and 
cleanup. Livermore National 
Laboretory. Livermore. CA. and Site 30 о ооо 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 


87-2-104, safeguards end security enhance- 
menta 11. Livermore Rational Lab- 
ecetery. СА........................... 7.000 7.000 7.000 7.000 0.000 


87-5-122, short-range attack mlesile 11 
(SRAM 11) warhead production facilities. 
verious iet 1r. 37.016 0.000 3.016 37.016 0.000 


87-09-123. protective clothing decontam- 
ination facility. Rocky Flats Plant. 
Golden, Со1огедо...................... 4.408 4.408 4.4808 4.408 0.000 


67-0-127, environmental. safety. and health 
upgrade. Round Plant, Miemisburg. Ohio 1.737 1.737 1.737 1.737 0.000 


67-5-130. receiving and shipping facility. 
Pinellas Plant, St. Petersburg. Florid 2.400 2.400 2.600 1.400 0.000 


86-9-103, éecontamination amd waste 
trestment facility, Livermore 
Mational Laboratory, Livermore, СА.... 12.000 11.000 12.000 12.000 0.000 


66-9-104. etretegic defenses facility. 
Sandia National Laboratories. 
Albuquerque. Mew Келісе... 15.000 15.000 15.000 15.000 0.000 
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Pisce) Year 1968 Department of Energy Batiomal Security Progress 
[Amounts in millions of dollars] 


PY ме 
Progres Asthorizetion 


Reqess t “Rea tated 


-----------------------------------.----.--..--.-.----...-...........--..------------------------------------ 


04-2-108 inetcumentetion systems 
laboratory. Sandie Mational Laboretoríes, 


B4-D-104. laboretory data cammmicetions 
canter. Los Alemos Rational Laboratory, 
ісе Alamos, Mew Maxico. 


06-0-1227, structural upgrede of existing 
plutonius facilities, Rocky Fiete 
Plant. Golden, Со1огадо............... 


06-9-123. environmental hazards 


elimination. various locetions........ 


*4-0-124, safeguards and site security 
wpgreding. Phase 11. Mound Plant, 
Rismisburg. Ohio 


86-D-125. safeguards and site security 
wpgreding. Phase 11, Pentes Plant. 


86-2-130. tritium loading facility 
replecemsent. Savannah River Plant. 
Alken, South Carolina.. 


85-0-102. mucioar weapons research. 
Gevelopeant. and testing facilities 
revitalization. Phase 1. various 
Ll E 


85-0-103, safeguards and security 
enhencwments., Livermore and 
Sandia Bational Labs. Livermore, СА... 


%5-9-105. combined Gevice assembly 
facility, . Test Site, Жотайба.... 


%5-2-104. hardened engineering test 
Building. Liversore National 
Laboratory. Livermore, California..... 


89-5-112. enriched urenius recovery 
improvements, Y-12 Plant, Oak Ridge. T 


85-D-113, power plant and steam 
distribution system. Pentes Plant. 
Amarillo. % TE 


85-D-115, renovate plutonium building 
wtility eysteme, Rocky Flats Plant. 


Golden. Coloredo. 


85-D-111. air amd water pollution 


contro) facilities, Y-12 Plant. Oak 


Ф5-2-113. Safeguards amd site security upgrede 


Pentex Plant. Amarillo, Tesss........- 


8*-D-125.tactical bomb production 
facilities, various locations......... 


64-0-102. rediation-hardened integrated 


circuit laboratory. &endia National 


$4-D-107, nuclear testing facilities 


revitalization, various locations 


12.200 


oni 


13.2. 


46.773 


1.060 


U— R — b "— ————— 


Bouse 
Passed 
ыш 


0.221 


13.209 


4.773 


0.100 


1.040 


12.200 


0.221 


0.100 


12.544 


1.060 


12.200 


0.221 


44.773 


1.060 
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Fiscal Year 19869 Department of Snergy Rational Security Progress 
(Amounts in millions of dollars) 


rr 1900 Bouse Senate Caaf erence S 
Program Authorization Passes Passed Agreement free 

Request оо tated ми ми Request 
84-0-112. Trident 11 warhead production 
facilities, verious locatíoma..... 3.300 3.300 3.300 3.300 0.000 
64-0-113. antisubmarine warfare/standoff 
weapon warhead production facilities. 
various locations....... "ТТЛ ° оос 0.000 © ooo 
%4-9-113. antisubmarine warfare/atandoff 
weapon warheed production facilties. 
various locations (FY 94 authorization 0.000 0.000 0.000 


84-0-124. environmental iaprovements, Y-12 
Plant. Osk Ridge, ТИ............ ...... 9.78 5.978 5. 5%.” 0.000 


84-0-211. safeguards and site security 
wpgreding. Y-12 Plant. Oak Ridge. TH.. 18.2535 18.253 18.253 18.253 0.000 


64-5-112. Safeguards end site security wpgrade 
Pinellas Plant. FL.... .. 0.000 0.000 0.000 е 


82-0-107. utilities and equipment 
restoration. replacement. and upgrede. 
Phase 111. verious locations... ... 96.129 76.929 96.129 96.129 0.000 


82-D-109. 155em artillery fired atomic 
Projectile (АҒАР) prod (есе. var locat 0.000 0.000 0.000 


82-9-144. simulation technology 
laboretory, Sandia Matíonal Laboratories 
Albuquerque, Mew Мах1!со............... 0.000 0.000 0.000 


Total. Weepons Activitios..........- 536.716 473.610 536.726 536.726 0.000 
Plant and Capital] Bquipment (continued) 
MATERIALS PRODUCTION 
Future year genera] plant projects. 


various locations... 0.000 0.000 0.000 
Future year projects. verious locations 0.000 0.000 0.000 
мы production reector, location to be 

Seterminmed...... washer enn 20.000 15.000 10.000 10.000 
80-2-144 general plant projects. various 

іссезіста............................. 39.030 31.230 39.030 39.030 0.000 
06-0-153 additional reactor safeguards. 

Savannah River, South Carolina... .... 2.900 2.900 2.900 2.900 © жо 
47-D-144. generel plant projects. 

verious 1осе‹!олә...................- 0.000 0.000 о ос 
07-0-149. reduced chemical discharges to 

process sewers. Richland, Washington.. 0.000 0.000 0.000 
%7-9-1%0. redioactive liquid effiuent 

treatment facility. Richland, Weahingt $.000 3 000 5.000 $.000 0.000 
87-0-152. environmental protection 

plentwide. Savannah River. South Carol 2.900 1 00 2.900 2.000 0.000 
87-9-1М. reactor effivent cooling water 

thermal] mitigation, Savannah River. South 

Сатоі 5 0.000 0.000 0.000 
87-9-159. emvirommental. health, and safety 

improvements, Phase I. Peed Materials 

Production Center, Fernald. Ohlo...... 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 0.000 


06-D-146. general chemical discharges. 
verious 1осах!офта..................... 0.000 0.000 0.000 
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{amounts in eillions of dollars) 


PY 1908 
Pregres Amthorisation 
koquas t -žes tat od 
96-D-148 special isotope separation 
project, Idaho Felis. Idaho... $.000 


B6-9-149. productivity retention progres, 
Phase 1. 11 and 111. various locations 98.940 


84-D-190. in-core neutron monitoring 
system, 7 reactor. Richland. Washingto 


$6-5b-151. PAREX electrical system 
upgrade. Richland. Washington......... 1.900 


86-D-152. reactor electrical 
Gistribution system. Savannah River. 5 4.500 


%4-0-153, additional Line 111 furnace. 
Savannah. River. South Carolina....... 


86-D-154, effluent treatment facility. 
Savannah River. South Carolina........ 19.175 


$6-D-156. plantwide safeguards systeme. 


Savannah River. South Carolina.. 13.000 


%-9-197, hydrofluorimation system - 
Fh-lime, Savannah River. South Carolin 


95-0-1359. fuel processing restoration, 

16450 Pusls Processing Facility, Idaho 

Mational Engineering Laboretory. Idaho 28.000 
85-D-140, productivity and rediological 

improvements, Peed Materiels Production 


Canter. Permald. o 7.931 


85-D-145, fuel production facility. 
Sevannah River, 3С.................... 21.100 


04-2-134. safeguards and security improwve- 


54-5-135. process facility modifications 
Perez, Richland. Weshington........... 10.000 


$4-5-137, Facility security system: upgrede. 
hed fee. | ee eee 


94-9-136. enriched wremius conversion 
fecility modifications, Y-12 Plant. Osk 


83-2-148 non-redicective hazardous waste 
m-——-—:, Savannah River. South Caro 4.200 


62-9-124. restoration of production 
compebiílities. Phases 11. 111. IV and V. 
various 1осеї!ота..................... 13.200 


Total, Materials Production........... 291.181 


— — — — — 


Plant and Capital Dquipsent (continued) 
DEPENSE WASTE AND TRANSPORTATION МАЖАСЕМЖҰТ 
Future year general plent projects. 


verious ісселісға..................... 


Future year projects. verious locetions 


99-D-171 general plent projects. various 


— ——— 


Bouse Senato Conference rango 
тәме Pansat Agreement fron 
ми мц Request 
35.000 5.000 20.000 15.000 
55.1 “... “.. 0.000 
0.000 0.000 9.000 
1.900 1.900 1.900 0.000 
4.500 4.500 4.500 0.000 
0.000 0.000 0.000 
19.175 19.175 19.175 0.000 
13.000 13.000 13.000 0.000 
0.000 0.000 0.000 
29.000 23.000 28.000 0.000 
7.951 7.851 7.83 0.000 
21.100 21.100 21.100 0.000 
... 9.525 9.605 0.000 
10.000 0.000 0.000 -10.000 
0.000 0.000 0.000 
0.000 0.000 0.000 
4.200 4.200 4.200 0.000 
10.600 13.200 13.200 0.000 
E ا‎ ат ж. ARES 


—— —.— 
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Fiscal Year 1988 Department of Energy National Security Program 
(Amounts in millions of dollars] 


----------------..---..--.--------------- 


---------------------..---............................. 


Рт 1908 Bouse Senate Cant erence Change 
Pregrem Authorization Passed Pescod مجه :چە‎ from 
Reques ‹ -tos tated ыш ми Request 

00-8-1735 Manford waste vitrification plant. 
Richland. washington.. 7.900 7.500 25.000 7.500 0.000 
87-D-171. Олега! plant projecta. 
interim waste operstíons and long-term 
waste manegemant technology. various 
locations.. 0.000 0.000 o. oo 
67-9-172, WESF K-3 filter upgrede, Richland 
ммһіметов............................ 1.900 1.800 2.900 2.900 0.000 
87-9-173. 242-А evaporator crystalliser 
wpgrede. Richland, Washington... .. 7.200 7.200 7.200 7.200 0.000 
%7-9-174. 241-А0 tank ferm, Richland. 
ehesten 22.300 22.300 22.300 22.300 0.000 
7-9-175. steam system rehabilitation. 
Phase 1, Richland. Washington......... 12.600 12.000 12.600 12.600 0.000 
87-0-177. test reactor ares liquid redio- 
active waste cleanup system. phase 111, 
Idaho Nationa! Engineering Laboratory 
(ENEL), 14аМо...................›. ... 3.900 3.900 3.900 3.900 0.000 
97-8-1080, burial ground expenaion, 
Savannah River. South Carolina........ 8.200 9.200 8.200 . 20 0.000 
67-9-181. diversion boz and pump pit 
containment buildings. Savannah River, 
South Саго11ва................. —ͤ— 6.800 6.800 6.000 6.800 0.000 
86-09-172. B-plent F-filter. Richland. 0.000 0.000 0.000 
%6-9-174. low-level waste processing 
and shipping system. Peed Materials 
Production Canter. Fernald, Chio. 4.823 4.628 4.628 4.628 с ос 
86-0-175, 1Gaho National Engineering 
Laboratory security upgrade. idaho 
ational Engineering Laboratory (INEL). 
ейе................................. 0.742 0.742 0.742 0.742 9.000 
95-D-157, Seventh calcined solide storege 
fec. INEL. 10. 2.101 2.191 2.101 2.1. 0.000 
05-2-158. central warehouse upgrade. 
Richland. Washington........ 4......... 0.094 0.094 0.056 0.056 о ооо 
05-0-1959. mew waste transfer facilities 
Ш-агеа, Savannah River. %.С........... 12.682 12.682 13.682 13.442 0.000 
8*-5-160, test reactor eres security 
system upgrade. Idaho National 
Engineering Laboratory (INEL), Idaho.. 0.000 0.000 0.000 
02-8-103, Waste handling and isolation face, 
Richland, МА.......................... 0.000 0.000 о осо 
81-7-105. defense waste processing 
facility, Savannah River, 8.С......... 120.000 120.000 120.000 120.000 0.000 
77-13-4 waste isolation pilot plant. 
Deleware Basin, Southeast. Жем Mexico. 35.901 3.901 35.901 .000 

Total. Defense Waste L Ryproduct Муз 174.126 268.926 296.626 0.000 


5--------------------------.-.--.................................... 
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—— — — 


-.----------.--................................-....-...-..-.............. 


Pr 1908 Dousa senate Conference Mange 
progres пологі зао Pesced Pesesd 192 fron 
Requect-Restated ыш ыш Request 


----------------...--..---...-..--............................................................... 
Plant amd Capital Equipment (continued) 
VERIFICATION AND CONTROL TECHNOLOGY 
05-0-171. space science laboretory. 
Los Alamos, Mew Мех1Їсо................ 0.000 0.000 о ооо 0.000 6.000 


NUCLEAR SAFEGUARDS AND SECURITY 
96-0-1094, Muclear safeguards technology 
leb, U. K . .. 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
—————————————— 
WAVAL REACTORS DEVELOPMENT 
Future year general рісті projects. 
various locate 0.000 0.000 0.000 


Future year projects. verious locations 0.000 0.000 0.000 


88-M-101 general plant projects. various 
ішсесіста............................. $.000 4.000 6.000 6.000 0.000 


50-7-1027 expended core facility receiving 
etetion, кете) Reectore Facility, Idah 2.100 2.100 2.100 2.100 0.000 


98-8-1053 material handling end storege 
modifications, Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboretory. Niskayuna, Mew York....... 0.400 0.400 0.400 0.400 0.000 


80-Ж-104 prototype availability facilities, 
Keeselring Site, Enolla Atomic Power 
Laboratory, West Milton, Mew York..... 1.000 1.000 1.000 1.000 0.000 


87-M-101, 3umeral plant projects. 
various locetions...... western 0.000 0.000 0.000 


87-8-102, keeselring site facilities 


wpgrede., Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory. 
West Milton, Bew rern 8.400 8.400 $.«00 9.400 0.000 


47-8-103, computation laboretory edition. 
Bettina Atomic Power Laboratory. Wesst 
Mifflin, Penmaylvmnia.. cnn n nn 0.000 0.000 0.000 


Total. Мата! Reactors Development... 17.900 16.700 17.900 17,900 0.000 


—— — — — — — 
TOTAL, БОЯ DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 
PLANT CONBYRUCTION..........-...-- 1119.933 107%. 317 1149.433 1104.933 15.000 


ttt 317.230 296.230 311.230 зы. -31.000 
Meclear Directed Energy Weapons..... (42.000) 117.000) (42.000) (17.000) 225.000 
Inertial Confinement Pusion......... (6,000) (10,000) 110.000) 110.000) 4.000 

Materials Proguction........ ski MU 101.205 71.205 101.285 91.285 -10.000 

Defense Weste & Treneportation Managem 43.687 43.607 43.607 43.687 0.000 

Verification and Control Technology... 5.100 5.100 5.100 5.100 o. o 

Nuclear Safeguards and Becurity....... 4.400 4.600 4.00 4.400 0.000 

Revel Beectors Sevelopment.........--- 50.000 45.000 50.000 45.000 -5.000 


CAPITAL EQUIPMRT..... ——— 2 $21.902 455.902 525.902 455.902 744.000 


---е--«----«----.------------------.------------------------------.. 


Subtotal, Operating Expenses........ $408. 165 6303.095 $519.645 6251.06 -157.100 
Subtotal. Plant Construction........ 1119.933 1076.317 1149.433 1134.933 15.000 
Subtotal. Capital Equipment 435.902 $25,902 455.901 -44.000 


DISTRIBUTED REDUCTIONS 
SDi-related activities 


0.000 0.000 *100.600 0.000 0.000 
0.000 0.000 *10.000 0.000 0.000 
@ther........ OPEP 0.000 0.000 -260.000 -15.000 -15.000 
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Operating expenses (sec. 3111) 

The House bill would authorize $6,303.855 
million for operating expenses. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$6,519.665 million for operating expenses. 

The conferees agreed to an authorization 
of $6,251.065 million for operating expenses. 
Plant and capital equipment (sec. 3112) 


The House bill would authorize $1,076.317 
million for plant construction and $455.902 
million for capital equipment. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$1,149.433 million for plant construction 
and $525.902 million for capital equipment. 

The conferees agreed to an authorization 
of $1,134.933 million for plant construction 
and $455.902 million for capital equipment. 
Funding limitations (sec. 3113) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
3113) that would: (a) limit use of funds ap- 
propriated to the Department of Energy for 
fiscal year 1988 for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative to $279,000,000; (b) require that 
not less than $159,000,000 of funds appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1988 be used for the 
defense inertial confinement fusion pro- 
gram; and (c) provide that no amount ap- 
propriated to the Department of Energy for 
fiscal year 1988 for operating expenses for 
verification and control technology may be 
used for any other program. 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 3113) that would: (a) limit the 
total amount authorized to be appropriated 
in sections 3111 and 3112 to $7,824,400,000; 
and (b) provide that the Secretary of 
Energy shall reduce such projects listed in 
sections 3111 and 3112 to achieve a total re- 
duction of $270,000,000. The Senate amend- 
ment also contained a provision (sec. 3114) 
that would limit use of funds appropriated 
to the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1988 for the Strategic Defense Initiative to 
$380,000,000. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would: (a) limit use of funds appropriated to 
the Department of Energy for fiscal year 
1988 for the Strategic Defense Initiative to 
$279,000,000; (b) require that not less than 
$159,000,000 of funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1988 be used for the defense inertial 
confinement fusion program; and, (c) .as 
more fully discussed under the heading 
“Short range attack missile (SRAM II)”, 
limit use of funds authorized for the con- 
struction of facilities for the warhead for 
the SRAM II. 

Undistributed reductions (sec. 3114) 


The Senate amendment included undis- 
tributed reductions of $100.6 million in Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative related activities, 
$10 million in naval reactors development, 
and $260.0 million in other defense activi- 
ties. 

The House bill contained no similar undis- 
tributed reductions. 

The conferees agreed to an undistributed 
reduction of $15 million in other defense ac- 
tivities. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Strategic defense initiative 


The Administration request included 
$480.6 million for nuclear directed energy 
weapons research in support of the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative. 

The House bill provided $279 million for 
nuclear directed energy weapons research in 
support of the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

The Senate amendment provided $380 
million. 

The conferees agreed to provide $279 mil- 
lion and included a provision (sec. 3124(b)) 
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that would authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense to transfer up to $100 million of funds 
appropriated to the Department of Defense 
for fiscal year 1988 for the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative to the Department of 
Energy for the nuclear directed energy re- 
search program in support of the Strategic 
Defense Initiative. 

Special isotope separation (SIS) 

The Administration request included $50 
million for operating expenses and $5 mil- 
lion for plant construction for SIS. 

The House bill would authorize $80 mil- 
lion for operating expenses and $35 million 
for plant construction. 

The Senate amendment approved the 
amounts requested. 

The conferees agreed to provide $65 mil- 
lion for operating expenses and $20 million 
for plant construction for SIS. 

New production reactor 


The Administration request included no 
funds for а new production reactor. 

The House bill would authorize $20 mil- 
lion for construction of a new production re- 
actor. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$10 million for operating expenses and $15 
million for construction for а new produc- 
tion reactor. 

The conferees agreed to authorize $10 mil- 
lion for operating expenses and $10 million 
for construction for a new production reac- 
tor. 

New production reactor capacity is to be 
located on an existing federal reservation at 
Hanford, Idaho, and/or Savannah River. 
Each of the reservations is large and remote 
from major population centers. Presently 
there are reactors at each of the facilities. 
New production reactor capacity will incor- 
porate modern standards and will replace 
older production facilities. Accordingly, the 
conferees believe that the authorization 
(and subsequent appropriation of funds for 
the purpose) of planning, design, and con- 
struction of new production reactor capacity 
is not а major federal action requiring the 
preparation of an environmental impact 
statement pursuant to the provisions of the 
National Environmental Policy Act (section 
4321 of title 42, United States Code) until 
such time as the Secretary of Energy has se- 
lected a specific site for the new production 
capacity. 

Enrichment services 


The Administration request included $193 
million for enrichment services, $178.5 mil- 
lion for the naval reactors program and 
$14.5 million for other purposes. 

The House bill would authorize $153 mil- 
lion for enrichment services, including 
$141.1 million for the naval reactors pro- 
gram and $11.5 million for other programs. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$173 million for enrichment services, includ- 
ing $158.5 million for the naval reactors pro- 
gram and $14.5 million for other programs. 

The Senate recedes. 

Environmental restoration 


The Administration request included 
$77.798 million for environmental restora- 
tion. 

The House bil would authorize $97.798 
million for environmental restoration. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$80.798 million. 

The Senate recedes. 

Waste management activities 

The Administration request included 
$391.597 million for waste operation and 
project operating expenses. 
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The House bill would authorize $411.597 
million. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$430.597 million. 

The Senate recedes. 


Verification and control technologies 


The Administration request included $95.5 
million for verification and control technol- 
ogies operating expenses. 

The House bill would authorize $128.29 
million for verification and control technol- 
ogies operating expenses and included de- 
tailed specification for the use of the funds. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
$120.5 million for verification and control 
technologies operating expenses and includ- 
ed limitations on the use of the funds. 

The conferees agreed to provide $120.5 
million for verification and control technol- 
ogies operating expenses. 


General plant projects 


The House bill would reduce the authori- 
zation for each general plant project by 20 
percent for a reduction of $65 million from 
the Administration request. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar reduction. 

The House recedes. 


Short range attack missile (SRAM) 


The Administration request included 
$37.016 million for facilities for the con- 
struction of warheads for the SRAM II mis- 
sile. The House bill would authorize no 
funds for facilities for the construction of 
warheads for the SRAM II missile. Because 
the Administration request for facilities for 
construction of warheads for the small 
intercontinental ballistic missile (SICBM) 
was reduced because of economies achieva- 
ble with the joint production of the SRAM 
II warhead, the House bill also increased 
funding for the SICBM warhead facilities 
by $9.4 million over the request. 

The Senate amendment would authorize 
the amounts requested. 

The conferees recognize that it is desira- 
ble to replace the existing SRAM A war- 
head with a more modern design and were 
assured by the Department of Energy that 
the warhead planned to be constructed for 
the SRAM II missile could be used to re- 
place existing warheads on the SRAM A 
missile. 

The conferees agreed to authorize funds 
as contained in the Senate amendment and 
included a restriction on the use of the 
funds (sec. 3113(c)). The restriction provides 
that the $37.016 million for construction of 
facilities for a new SRAM warhead may be 
used only for facilities suitable for construc- 
tion of a warhead that is compatible with 
the SRAM A and SRAM II and may be obli- 
gated only after the Nuclear Weapons 
Council has certified to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of 
Representatives that the design of the war- 
head to be constructed in the facility is com- 
patible with the SRAM A and SRAM II. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 


Process facility modifications 

The Administration request included $10 
million for process facility modifications at 
the Purex plant, Richland, ‘Washington 
(project 84-D-134). 

The House bill approved the project as re- 
quested. 

The Senate amendment authorized no 
funds for the project. 

The House recedes. 
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Part C—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Allowable costs to include certain informa- 
tion provided to Congress and State leg- 

islatures (sec. 3131) 

The House passed bill included a provision 
(sec. 3131) that would make clear that costs 
incurred by a contractor in responding to a 
request from the Congress or a state legisla- 
ture are allowable regardless of whether 
such request is made through the Depart- 
ment of Energy or otherwise and regardless 
of whether the information was concurrent- 
ly provided to the Department of Energy. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 

Modernization of nuclear weapons complex 
(sec. 3132) 


The House bill included а provision (sec. 
3133) that would require the President to 
submit to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and Appropriations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives a plan for the 
modernization of the nuclear weapons com- 
plex. The plan would be required to be sub- 
mitted by February 15, 1988. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees note that the Department 
of Energy has underway a number of stud- 
ies, the results of which will bear directly on 
a plan for the modernization of the nuclear 
weapons complex. The studies underway in- 
clude the management of low-level nuclear 
waste, an examination of configurations of 
the nuclear weapons production complex of 
the year 2010, an acqusition strategy for a 
new production reactor, a study of the ap- 
propriate size and composition of the weap- 
ons research, development and test com- 
plex, and a long range plan for environmen- 
tal health and safety activities. 

In order to permit the completion of the 
ongoing Department of Energy studies and 
their incorporation into the plan required 
by the provision the conferees agreed to the 
House provision with an amendment that 
would revise the submission date of the plan 
to December 15, 1988. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
Requirements to ensure safe operation of N 

reactor (sec. 3133) 

The House bill included a provision (sec. 
3137) that would require that the Secretary 
of Energy request the National Academy of 
Sciences to submit a report relating to the 
safety of operation of the N reactor by Oc- 
tober 1, 1987. The provision also provided 
that the N reactor not be operated until the 
Secretary of Energy certified that the N re- 
actor is safe to operate and in any event not 
before November 1, 1987. 

The Senate amendment included no simi- 
lar provision. The Senate bill provided no 
funds for the operation of N reactor and the 
report accompanying the bill directed that 
the reactor be placed in a “cold” standby 
status that would minimize the cost of 
maintaining the reactor in an indefinite 
standby status. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would require that the Secretary of Energy 
request the National Academy of Sciences 
to submit a report relating to the safety of 
operation of the N reactor by December 1, 
1987. The provision would also provide that 
the N reactor not be operated until the Sec- 
retary of Energy certifies that the N reactor 
is safe to operate and in any event not 
before January 1, 1988. 

In the event that the Department of 
Energy is unable to make a timely restart of 
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the N reactor the conferees direct that 
funds that are provided for operation of N 
reactor be used to (in order of priority): 

1. Place N reactor in a “cold” standby 
status; 

2. Accelerate planning, design and, if pos- 
sible, construction of a new production reac- 
tor; and л 

3. Accelerate construction of the Special 
Isotope Separation facility. 

Beginning on January 1, 1988, and month- 
ly thereafter until N reactor is restarted or 
a decision is made to place the reactor in 
“cold” standby status, the Secretary of 
Energy shall report in writing to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions of the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives on the status of the N reactor and the 
Department’s planned date for restart of 
operations. 

Interim oversight of safety of the nuclear 
weapons complex (sec. 3134) 

The House bill included a provision (sec. 
3136) that would establish an annual review 
and report on the status of the nuclear 
weapons complex by the National Academy 
of Sciences. The provision would also re- 
quire that the Secretary of Energy submit 
comments on the report and describe the 
plans of the Secretary to correct any techni- 
cal problems described in the report or 
carry out recommendations set forth in the 
report. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees note that the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives have legislation 
pending before them that would create per- 
manent oversight for the nuclear weapons 
complex. The conferees would also note 
that the president of the National Academy 
of Sciences has suggested that the Academy 
might better be viewed as an interim mecha- 
nism for oversight while more permanent 
institutional responses are designed and im- 
plemented. Accordingly the conferees 
agreed to an interim oversight provision 
that would provide for two annual reviews 
and reports on the status of the nuclear 
weapons complex by the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

The Senate recedes with an amendment. 
Timely determination on property rights in 
inventions and discoveries (sec. 3135) 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 3132) that would provide that title 
to a patent for which the contractor has re- 
quested title shall pass to the contractor if 
the Secretary of Energy fails to act on the 
request within 180 days. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 

The conferees were in agreement that the 
Secretary of Energy should take prompt 
action on requests for title. However the 
House conferees were unwilling to allow 
title to pass automatically if the Secretary 
failed to act promptly. Accordingly, the con- 
ferees agreed to a provision that would re- 
quire the Secretary of Energy to act on a re- 
quest for title to a patent within 150 days of 
receipt of a complete request, and require 
that the Secretary report to the Commit- 
tees on Armed Services of the Senate and 
House of Representatives within 10 days 
after the end of the 150 day period if he 
fails to act within the period. The provision 
would further provide that filing of a report 
does not relieve the Secretary of the re- 
quirement to make a decision and that re- 
ports shall be filed at the end of each 30-day 
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period after submission of the first report 
during which the Secretary continues to fail 
to make the decision required by the provi- 
sion. The requirements of the provision 
would be effective March 1, 1988. 

The conferees direct the Secretary of 
Energy to submit a copy of the draft regula- 
tions implementing the provision to the 
Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives not 
later than March 1, 1988 and to submit an 
additional report, not later than 1-year after 
date of enactment, containing: 

a. the final regulations implementing the 
provision; 

b. an evaluation of the 150 day period for 
action, including an evaluation of increasing 
or decreasing the period; and 

с. any other information or recommenda- 
tions the Secretary deems appropriate for 
improving the transfer of technology devel- 
oped in defense activities of the Department 
of Energy to the private sector, while pro- 
tecting national security interests. 


Acquisition strategy for a new production 
reactor (sec. 3136) 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 3133) that would require the Sec- 
retary of Energy to submit a report address- 
ing the acquisition strategy for new reactor 
production capacity not later than February 
1, 1988. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The House recedes. 


PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Livermore National Laboratory 


The House passed bill included a provision 
(sec. 3132) that would redesignate the 
Ernest Orlando Lawrence Livermore Labo- 
ratory as the Livermore National Laborato- 
ry 


The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 
The House recedes. 


Limitation on nuclear testing 


Section 3135 of the House bill directed 
that funds appropriated for fiscal year 1988 
may not be expended or obligated to carry 
out a nuclear explosion with a yield over 1 
kiloton, or a nuclear explosion outside a des- 
ignated test area, unless the President certi- 
fies that one of the following conditions are 
met: (1) the Soviet Union has carried out a 
nuclear explosion in excess of 1 kiloton 
yield or outside a designated test area; (2) 
the Soviet Union has refused to accept and 
implement certain reciprocal in-country 
monitoring arrangements capable of detect- 
ing and identifying decoupled nuclear explo- 
sions with yields exceeding 1 kiloton. The 
limitation on nuclear explosions is also re- 
moved if the United States and the Soviet 
Union reach an agreement or treaty that es- 
tablishes significant limits on nuclear explo- 
sions. 

е Senate bill contained no such ргоуі- 
оп. 

The House recedes. 


Repeal of limitation on MX warheads 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion (sec. 3131) that would repeal section 
1426(a) of the Department of Defense Au- 
thorization Act, 1986 that provided that no 
funds may be obligated or expended for the 
production of W-87 warheads for the MX 
missile program in excess of the numbers of 
warheads required to arm the number of 
such missiles authorized by the Congress to 
be deployed and determined by the Presi- 
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dent to be necessary for quality assurance 
and reliability testing. 
The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 
The Senate recedes. 
Part D—THE DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY SEMI- 
CONDUCTOR TECHNOLOGY RESEARCH EXCEL- 
LENCE INITIATIVE 


The Senate amendment contained provi- 
sions (sec. 3141-3151) that would establish а 
semiconductor technology research excel- 
lence initiative (hereafter referred to as the 
initiative) within the Department of 
Energy. The amendment would provide that 
the Secretary of Energy is to initiate and 
conduct a program of research on semicon- 
ductor manufacturing technology and on 
the practical applications of the technology 
in the national laboratories operated by the 
Department of Energy. Research activities 
would be conducted through cost-sharing 
agreements with private firms and universi- 
ties which would allow access to the facili- 
ties and equipment of the national laborato- 
ries and would provide for exchanges of per- 
sonnel. 

Section 3141 would make certain findings 
concerning the need for the initiative. 

Section 3142 would establish the initiative 
as а program of the Department of Energy 
and would require that the program be con- 
ducted to complement the activities of the 
consortium of United States semiconductor 
manufacturers, materials manufacturers, 
and equipment manufacturers, established 
for conducting semiconductor research. 

Section 3143 would provide that each na- 
tional laboratory of the Department of 
Energy should participate in research 
projects under the initiative in conjunction 
with the Department of Defense, any con- 
sortium, college or university carrying out 
such a project for or in cooperation with the 
consortium referred to in section 3142, to 
the extent that such participation does not 
detract from the primary mission of the na- 
tional laboratory. The section would also re- 
quire the Secretary of Energy to enter into 
agreements to carry out the initiative. Fi- 
nally, the section would require that one or 
more national laboratories conduct research 
activities relating to semiconductor manu- 
facturing technologies. 

Section 3144 would require that the initia- 
tive provide for the temporary exchanges of 
personnel between participants in the initia- 
tive. 

Section 3145 would allow the Secretary of 
Energy to make available to Federal agen- 
cies and to a consortium participating in the 
intitiative resources of the Department of 
Energy for the purposes of the initiative. 

Section 3146 would require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy provide (in budgets prepared 
for submission to Congress) for programs, 
products, and activities that encourage the 
development of new technology in the field 
of semiconductors. 

Section 3147 would permit the Director of 
a national laboratory, or the contractor op- 
erating a national laboratory, to enter into 
agreements with domestic firms in connec- 
tion with the initiative that provide for the 
domestic firm to pay a portion of the cost of 
research activities. The section would also 
require that the director of each national 
laboratory submit a proposal to the Depart- 
ment of Energy defining cost sharing ar- 
rangements and the appropriate level of 
funding for approval. Finally, except as oth- 
erwise approved by the Secretary of Energy, 
the section would limit the amount of a na- 
tional laboratories budget that may be de- 
rived from non-appropriated funds contrib- 
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uted by participants in the initiative to 1 
percent of the total budget and would fur- 
ther limit the total amount received under 
any single agreement to $10 million. 

Section 3148 would allow the Secretary of 
Energy to review agreements entered into 
under section 3147 during a ninety day 
period after such agreements are submitted 
to the Secretary. 

Section 3149 would require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy ensure that unnecessarily 
duplicative research is not performed at re- 
search facilities involved in the initiative. 

Section 3150 would authorize appropria- 
tions to the Department of Energy of $25 
million for each of the years 1988 and 1989 
and provide that such funds are in addition 
to amounts available to the Department of 
Defense for semiconductor manufacturing 
technology research. 

Section 3151 would require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy adopt procedures to provide 
for the timely and efficient transfer of semi- 
conductor technology developed under the 
initiative under law and regulations applica- 
ble to the Department of Defense. The sec- 
tion would also require that the Secretary 
of Energy transmit a plan for commercial- 
ization enhancement of semiconductor tech- 
nology and information developed under 
the initiative to the Committees on Armed 
Services of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives, the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate, and 
the Committee on Science and Technology 
of the House of Representatives. 

The House bill contained no similar provi- 
sion. 

The conferees agreed to a provision that 
would establish a semiconductor technology 
research excellence initiative (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the initiative) within the De- 
partment of Energy. The provision would 
direct the Secretary of Energy to initiate 
and conduct a program of research on semi- 
conductor manufacturing technology and 
on the practical applications of the technol- 
ogy in the national laboratories operated by 
the Department of Energy. Research activi- 
ties could be conducted through cost-shar- 
ing agreements with private firms and uni- 
versities which could allow access to the fa- 
cilities and equipment of the national lab- 
oratories and could provide for exchanges of 
personnel. 

Section 3141 would make certain findings 
concerning the need for the initiative as 
contained in the Senate amendment. 

Section 3142 would establish the initiative 
as a program of the Department of Energy 
and would permit the program to be con- 
ducted to complement the activities of the 
consortium of United States semiconductor 
manufacturers, materials manufacturers, 
and equipment manufacturers, established 
for conducting semiconductor research. 

Section 3143 would permit each national 
laboratory of the Department of Energy to 
participate in research projects under the 
initiative in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, any consortium, college or 
university carrying out such a project for or 
in cooperation with the consortium referred 
to in Section 3142, to the extent that such 
participation is consistent with the missions 
of the national laboratory. The section 
would also authorize the Secretary of 
Energy to enter into agreements to carry- 
out the initiative and require that one of 
more of the national laboratories partici- 
pate in the initiative. 

Section 3144 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Energy to permit the temporary ex- 
change of personnel between the national 
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laboratories and non-governmental partici- 
pants in the initiative. 

Section 3145 would allow the Secretary of 
Energy, subject to reimbursement, to make 
available to federal agencies and to any con- 
sortium participating in the initiative re- 
sources of the Department of Energy for 
the purposes of the initiative. 

Section 3146 would require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy, to the extent that he deems 
appropriate and necessary, provide in budg- 
ets prepared for submission to Congress for 
programs, products, and activities that en- 
courage the development of new technology 
in the field of semiconductors. Any such 
funds included in the budget would be re- 
quired to be included in the budget for gen- 
eral science and research activities except to 
the extent that funding directly supports 
and has direct benefit to the defense pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy it 
would be required to be included in the 
budget for atomic energy defense activities 
of the Department of Energy. 

Section 3147 would permit the director of 
a national laboratory that is participating in 
the initiative, consistent with a contract 
with the Department of Energy, to enter 
into agreements with domestic firms in con- 
nection with the initiative that provide for 
the domestic firm to pay a portion of the 
cost of research activities. Except to the 
extent approved in advance by the Secre- 
tary of Energy the section would limit the 
amount of a national laboratories budget 
that may be derived from non-appropriated 
funds contributed by participants in the ini- 
tiative to 1 percent of the total budget and 
would further limit the total amount re- 
ceived under any single agreement to $10 
million. 

Section 3148 would allow the Secretary of 
Energy to review agreements entered into 
under section 3147 during a ninety day 
period after such agreements are submitted 
to the Secretary. 

Section 3149 would require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy ensure that unnecessarily 
duplicative research is not performed at re- 
search facilities involved in the initiative. 

Section 3150 would authorize the appro- 
priation of $25 million for general science 
and research activities of the Department of 
Energy under the initiative. 

Section 3151 would require that the Secre- 
tary of Energy adopt procedures to provide 
for the timely and efficient transfer of semi- 
conductor technology developed under the 
initiative. The section would also require 
that the Secretary of Energy transmit a 
plan for commercialization enhancement of 
semiconductor technology and information 
developed under the initiative to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Resources of 
the Senate, and the Committee on Science 
and Technology of the House of Represent- 
atives. 


TITLE II—NATIONAL DEFENSE 
STOCKPILE 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 


The House bill contained the following 
sections related to the National Defense 
Stockpile: 

Section 3202 would amend section 2 of the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling 
Act (section 98a of title 50, United States 
Code) by restating (a) that Congress intends 
the National Defense Stockpile to be used 
to serve the interest of national defense 
only and not to be used for economic or 
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budgetary purposes and (b) that the quanti- 
ties of materials stockpiled under the Act 
should be sufficient to sustain the United 
States for a period of not less than three 
years during a war emergency that would 
necessitate total mobilization of the econo- 
my of the United States for a conventional 
global war of indefinite duration. 

This section would also require that the 
quality, quantity and form of each material 
acquired and stored in the stockpile be es- 
tablished by law. Until Congress establishes 
new stockpile requirements, the stockpile 
goals as of October 1, 1984 would remain in 
effect. 

Section 3203 would transfer management 
of the stockpile to the Secretary of Defense. 

Section 3204 would direct the Secretary of 
Defense to submit an annual report of his 
recommended requirements for the Nation- 
al Defense Stockpile based on total mobili- 
zation of the economy of the United States 
for a conventional global war for a period of 
not less than three years. 

Section 3205 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to enter into reimbursable 
agreements with any other department or 
agency relating to stockpile management. 
The section would also authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
operation and management of the stockpile. 

Section 3206 would amend section 9(b)(2) 
of the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (section 98h(bX2) of title 50, 
United States Code), by striking out sub- 
paragraph (F) which permits use of the 
transaction fund for other reasonable re- 
quirements for management of the stock- 
pile. 

The Senate amendment contained the fol- 
lowing sections related to the National De- 
fense Stockpile: 

Section 3201 would permit changes in the 
current inventory goals of the National De- 
fense Stockpile (i.e. those inventory goals in 
effect on October 1, 1984) only if the 
changes are first outlined in the Annual Ma- 
terials Plan for that fiscal year. Any change 
in stockpile goals proposing a reduction 
greater than ten percent in any fiscal year 
of the quantity of the inventory goal of an 
item in the stockpile, or elimination of any 
item from the inventory goals of the stock- 
pile, could be made only after approval by 
the Congress through legislation. 

Section 3202 would require submission of 
the Annual Materials Plan to Congress no 
later than February 15 of each year. 

The conferees agreed to the following sec- 
tions related to the National Defense Stock- 
pile: 

Section 3202(a) would permit the Presi- 
dent to make changes in stockpile require- 
ments for any item in the stockpile by up to 
ten percent of the requirement in effect as 
of September 30, 1987 provided the neces- 
sary justification is included in the Annual 
Materials Plan. 

Any change in the stockpile goals in 
excess of ten percent could be made only to 
the extent expressly authorized by law. 

Under this section, if reports required by 
sections 11(b) and 14 of the Stock Piling Act 
are not made to Congress on a timely basis, 
no changes could be made to stockpile goals 
in the next fiscal year. 

Section 3202(b) would establish the princi- 
ples under which the Congress intended the 
National Defense Stockpile to operate: (a) 
to serve in the interest of national defense 
only and not to be used for economic or 
budgetary purposes and (b) to maintain 
quantities of materials stockpiled under the 
Act sufficient to sustain the United States 
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for a period of not less than three years 
during a war emergency that would necessi- 
tate total mobilization of the economy of 
the United States for a conventional global 
war of indefinite duration. 

Section 3202(c) would require the Secre- 
tary of Defense to submit an annual report 
to Congress on stockpile requirements, set- 
ting forth national emergency planning as- 
sumptions used in determining such require- 
ments, based upon total mobilization of the 
economy of the United States for a sus- 
tained conventional global war for a period 
of not less than three years. This section 
would also require the President to submit, 
through the Stockpile Manager, a report 
setting forth the plans of the Administra- 
tion for meeting the requirements for the 
stockpile as recommended by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Section 3203 delineates the responsibil- 
ities of the National Defense Stockpile Man- 
ager to include the functions of the Presi- 
dent under the Act, other than under sec- 
tions 7, 8 and 13. 

The section also, during any period in 
which there is no incumbent in the position 
of National Defense Stockpile Manager, 
would prohibit the Executive Branch from 
taking action under section 6(b) or 6(d) of 
the Stock Piling Act. 

Finally the section would, effective 30 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, revoke Executive Order 12155. 

Section 3204 would repeal authority for 
using the National Defense Stockpile Trans- 
action Fund for other reasonable require- 
ments in management of the stockpile. 

Section 3205 would establish February 15 
of each year as the deadline for submission 
of the Annual Materials Plan to Congress. 


LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS NOT ADOPTED 


Transfer of certain stockpile functions to 
the Secretary of Defense 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
3203) that would transfer management of 
the stockpile to the Secretary of Defense. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The conferees agreed that the Administra- 
tion and the present National Defense 
Stockpile Manager should be given further 
time to demonstrate whether or not the 
Stockpile Program and National Defense 
Stockpile Transaction Fund can be success- 
fully managed under existing law before 
changes are made. 

The House recedes. 


Stockpile management 

The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
3205) that would provide authority to the 
Secretary of Defense to enter into reimburs- 
able agreements with any other department 
or agency relating to stockpile management. 
The section would also authorize appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense for the 
operation and management of the stockpile. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The House recedes. 


TITLE III—CIVIL DEFENSE 


CIVIL DEFENSE AUTHORIZATION 


The President’s budget request contained 
$154.8 million for civil defense for fiscal 
year 1988. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment both contained provisions (sec. 3301) 
that would authorize $134.8 million for 
fiscal year 1988 to carry out the provisions 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS 
LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS ADOPTED 
Prohibition (sec. 3302) 


The House bill contained a provision (sec. 
3302) that would prohibit the obligation or 
expenditure of funds available to the Feder- 
al Emergency Management Agency for 
fiscal years 1987 and 1988 from being with- 
held or withdrawn at any time from any 
State or any other entity on the basis of 
such State or other entity’s failure to par- 
ticipate, or determination not to participate, 
in a simulated nuclear attack exercise. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision. 

The Senate recedes. 


THE 1988 DEFENSE BUDGET UNDER A 
SEQUESTER 

As the conferees completed action, uncer- 
tainty existed whether there would be a se- 
quester of fiscal year 1988 funds (and, if 
there were a sequester, the amount of the 
sequester). The Gramm-Rudman legislation 
established the maximum sequester as that 
necessary to reduce outlays by $23 billion. 
The actual sequester could be less if tax in- 
creases or spending reductions are enacted 
before November 20. Additionally, the 
actual sequester for defense could be fur- 
ther reduced if the full year appropriation 
bill is enacted after November 20 and if indi- 
vidual accounts in the enacted appropria- 
tion bill are less than the amounts assumed 
in the budget “baseline” (the baseline for 
the defense function totals $303 billion). 

This section describes the impact of a se- 
quester in defense under two different 
cases. In the first case it is assumed that a 
full $23 billion sequester is applied (with 
half applied to individual defense accounts) 
as set out in the Gramm-Rudman legisla- 
tion. Each account, except the military per- 
sonnel accounts which were exempted from 
sequester by the President, is reduced by 
10.4 percent below the baseline amount. In 
the second case the same $23 billion seques- 
ter is assumed but the operation and main- 
tenance accounts, which are most directly 
related to near-term readiness, are protect- 
ed from the full sequester so that they are 
reduced to a level 5 percent below the base- 
line. All other accounts must compensate 
for the relative sheltering of the O&M ac- 
counts and, thereby, are reduced 19 percent 
below the baseline level in this case to 
achieve the required outlay reductions. 

In the first case fiscal year 1988 budget 
authority for the national defense function 
would be reduced from the baseline level of 
$303 billion to $279 billion and an additional 
$5 billion of prior year balances would be se- 
questered. In the second case, budget au- 
thority would be reduced to $271 billion, 
and the reduction in prior year balances 
would remain at $5 billion. 

The Gramm-Rudman Act specifies that 
each program, project and activity must be 
reduced by the same uniform percentage. 
The Act does not permit the President and 
the Congress to offer revised sequester 
orders that tailor the sequester, cutting 
some programs more heavily in order to 
minimize the reduction in other programs. 
The sequesters described here have not 
been done in à uniform manner—reductions 
in every program, project, and activity—as 
called for in the legislation. Rather the at- 
tempt has been to describe how reductions 
might be imposed within individual ac- 
counts in two alternative plans that could 
be implemented by the Congress. 
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Although the President has exempted the 
military personnel accounts from sequester, 
the baseline for the military personnel ac- 
counts is substantially below the conference 
recommendation. Accordingly the discussion 
includes reductions that could be made to 
reduce the military personnel accounts to 
the baseline level that is the basis for se- 
quester calculations. 

The subsequent discussion will address 
the assumed sequesters for the major cate- 
gories in the defense budget. 


PROCUREMENT 


In the event of a sequestration (Case I), 
the procurement accounts would be reduced 
by an additional $1.4 billion from the con- 
ference agreement and $5.6 billion below 
the President’s request. If the operation and 
maintenance accounts were to be protected 
(Case II), the procurement accounts would 
be reduced further—by an additional $8.9 
billion from the conference agreement and 
$13.2 billion below the President’s request. 
The following table provides the details of 
the sequestration levels by service. 


Procurement 
[In millions of dollars) 
Budget after 
sequestration 
Conter- 
ence level Casel Case Il 
OSM not OEM 
protected protected 
16618 14,925 13,493 
31,780 301928 27.960 
29,192 31,773 28,22 
12833 141 125 
703 520 470 
125 11 100 
79711 79678 72030 


Due to the magnitude of the proposed se- 
questrations, several general policy guide- 
lines would govern their implementation. In 
general the policies would include: postpon- 
ing new starts; eliminating all program in- 
creases; terminating weapon systems that 
are duplicative or where program perform- 
ance appears to be marginal. 

Either of these sequester proposals would 
reverse the majority of the initiatives in- 
cluded in this conference report, and seri- 
ously disrupt any production efficiencies. As 
а starting point, such а sequestration would 
include authorization of only those pro- 
grams included at the contingency level of 
$289 billion. 

By way of illustration, а sequestration 
could also have the following impacts: 

Army 

Eliminate new starts, such as the RC-12 
reconnaissance airplane, Army Tactical Mis- 
sile System (ATACMS). 

Cripple congressional initiatives to bolster 
production rates for Army programs (AH-64 
helicopter, AHIP helicopter, Blackhawk hel- 
icopter, M1 tank, 10-ton trucks, ammunition 
items). 

Break multiyear contract (Phtriot missile 
system). 

Disrupt $1 billion fixed price contract 
(Mobile Subscriber Equipment (MSE)). 

Stretch out planned increases in commu- 
nications programs, such as night vision 
goggles, and aviation survivability equip- 
ment. 


Navy 


Reduce Trident II D-5 missile procure- 
ment by one-third from '/2 to 48 missiles. 
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Reduce Trident II D-5 missile advanced 
procurement for fiscal year 1989 by eight 
missiles from 66 to 59. 

Halve the AIM-54C Phoenix air-to-air 
missile program eliminating the second 
source producer. 

Stretch out procurement of the AGM-88A 
HARM anti-radiation missile program. 

Stretch out procurement of the SM-2 
standard missile program, eliminating the 
second source producer. 

Halve procurement of the joint German/ 
American rolling airframe missile (RAM) 
surface-to-air missile program. 

Eliminate second-source efforts for the 
MK-50 advanced lightweight torpedo. 
Stretch out procurement of MK-48 ad- 
vanced capability torpedoes. 

Reduce authorization for Aegis cruiser by 
one (at $800 million) from four fully funded 
in the conference agreement. 

Reduce antisubmarine and antiair warfare 
upgrades for existing ships, including the 
FFG-7 class frigates. 


Marine Corps 

Defer production start of the M1 tank for 
the Marines. 

Stretch out the Stinger air defense missile 
system. 

Air Force 


Terminate two tactical missile programs 
(Sparrow and Sidewinder). 

Reduce AMRAAM. 

Reduce capability to suppress enemy air 
defenses (HARM). 

Impose production gap in advanced cruise 
missile program. 

Cripple space launch recovery program 
(medium launch vehicle). 

Eliminate second source on major muni- 
tions program (combined effects munitions). 

Reduce tactical communications modern- 
ization program (TRI-TAC). 

Cripple readiness and sustainability (elec- 
tronics/communications spares). 

Delay NATO special weapons storage/se- 
curity program (weapons storage facility). 

Delay air base operability enhancement 
(mobile armored reconnaissance vehicle). 


Guard and Reserve 


Stop Guard airlift modernization program 
(C-130H). 
Reduce Army Reserve combat support 


modernization program (miscellaneous 
equipment). 
Chemical Demilitarization 


Reduce operations for existing stockpile. 
Delay research and development of alter- 
nate technologies. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the event of a sequestration (Case 1), 
the Research and Development accounts 
would be reduced by an additional $4.5 bil- 
lion from the conference agreement (and 
$10.1 billion below the President’s request— 
a 23 percent reduction from the request). 

If operation and maintenance accounts 
were to be protected (Case II), the Research 
and Development accounts would be re- 
duced further—by an additional $7.7 billion 
from the conference agreement (and by a 
total of $13.4 billion, or 31 percent from the 
request. 

The conferees imposed reductions totaling 
$7.7 billion at the contingent authorization 
level. The sequester adjustments had to be 
made from this lower level. A sequestration 
would place research and development 
spending in fiscal year 1988 between $30.4 
and $33.6 billion. In real terms, that was the 
level of spending in fiscal year 1984. 
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GENERAL APPROACH 


Adjusting the budget request to these 
dangerously low numbers by imposing cuts 
on many different programs would not be 
workable. In addition, the budget situation 
will likely impose reductions in subsequent 
years, Therefore, the following general 
guidelines for making these reductions is 
suggested: 

(1) maintain stability for major programs 
nearing the end of full-scale development; 

(2) emphasize programs that offer im- 
provements to existing fielded systems; and 

(3) seriously review the affordability of 
major new programs just entering develop- 
ment 

Using these guidelines, the following ac- 
tions represent the impact of a sequester. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE TECHNOLOGY BASE 


A 23 percent across the board reduction in 
the technology base, in advanced technolo- 
gy development, in intelligence programs 
and in defense mission support programs 
could be imposed. Reductions of this size in 
the technology base would mortgage the 
future by slowing the development of prom- 
ising new scientific breakthroughs. Reduc- 
tions in the intelligence programs and in de- 
fense mission support activities would prob- 
ably necessitate civilian reductions in force 
(RIF) at the laboratories and ranges that 
support the research and development es- 
tablishment. 


TERMINATING MAJOR NEW PROGRAMS 


Reductions of this magnitude could re- 
quire termination of major programs. In ad- 
dition, a sequester in fiscal year 1988 could 
well be followed by sequesters in subsequent 
years. Terminating major new programs in 
fiscal year 1988 is the only method available 
for minimizing future disruptions. The fol- 
lowing programs might be terminated 
should a sequester order be imposed. 


LHX helicopter 


The LHX helicopter is the Army’s effort 
to develop a new generation helicopter to 
replace some 7,000 aging operationally obso- 
lete scout and utility helicopters. Termina- 
tion would require the Army to operate 
those obsolete helicopters for a much longer 
period, with resulting increases in operating 
and support costs. 

Air Defense improvements 

The Army is in the initial stages of im- 
proving air defense after the decision to ter- 
minate the Sgt. York Division Air Defense 
system. These improvements are critical, 
but a sequester could necessitate suspension 
of the Forward Area Air Defense and com- 
mand and control programs that are the 
cornerstone of the modernization program. 


V-22 tilt rotor 


The termination of the V-22 tilt rotor 
would deny the Marine Corps a modern 
combat assault airlift capability and would 
force the Navy to operate aging and obso- 
lete CH-46 helicopters indefinitely. The Air 
Force and Army had been planning to buy 
variants of the V-22 for use in special oper- 
ations. Although this program is substan- 
tially into full-scale development, it might 
not fit in a budget reduced by a sequestra- 
tion. 


SRAM II 


The SRAM II is intended to provide 
modern missiles for use by strategic bomb- 
ers. Termination of SRAM II would require 
the new В-15 and Advanced Technology 
bombers to operate under the tactical limi- 
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tations of the SRAM A which was first 
fielded in the mid-1970s. 
ICBM programs 

The sequester could force reductions in 
the rail mobile MX and the small ICBM, ef- 
fectively terminating these programs. Both 
programs are critical for providing surviv- 
able and non-destabilizing ICBM capability 
for the future which is critical for purposes 
of maintaining deterrence during a period 
of growing Soviet abilities to target and de- 
stroy fixed missile silos. 

PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 

In addition, the following programs could 
be significantly delayed: 

(1) Patriot ATBM. 

(2) ASAT. 

(3) C-17. 
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(4) SDI. 
(5) Trident П missiles. Sequester 
(6) Advanced Tactical Aircraft. Programs Case OEM Case N- G 
(7) P-3 Modernization. not protected пой protected 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUA- 7 
TION (RDT&E) SEQUESTER SUMMARY y ЖЕНЕНИН Reduce 45 Terminate. 
P-3 Modernization мМ55 Terminate. 


ГА 
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CONFERENCE SEQUESTER SUMMARY -- FISCAL YEAR 1988 RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST AND EVALUATION AUTHORIZATION 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Рго)гат 


Conference bill 289 


-------------------... 


РҮ 1988 Change from 


Request 


request Recommend 


О 99СР 


124 
128 
137 
147 
153 


64206А UH-60 BLACKHAWK,...... 


TOTAL, 
TOTAL, 


TOTAL, 


RDTE, DEVELOPMENTAL TEST & EVAL. 
OPERATIOSAL TEST AND EVALUATION. 


ARMY RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


Total, Technology Base 


Total, Advance Technology Development 


Classified Programs(strategic)......... 


63302A Antitactical Missile System........ .... 
63757A Forward Area Air Defense Systems....... 


63776A Airborne Adverse Weather Weapons System 


64216A Aircraft Propulsion System............. 
64223A Advanced Technology Light Helicopter Se 
64730A Remotely Piloted Уеһісіев.............. 
64741A Air Defense Command, Control and Intell 
64802A Weapons and Munitions Engineering Devel 
23735A Combat Vehicle Improvement Program (D28 
23751A Special Operations Forces Equipment.... 


Extended Air Ое!епве................... 
Polymer and Process Technologies....... 
Chem Wpns Convention Compliance Monitor 
AH-64 Up grado 
М-60 Prototype Program........ ....в!ыж» 


20mm PIVAD Ммиаилкіоп................... 


Total, Intollígence & Communications. 


RDTE, АВИҰ...................... 5,511,172 
АПТЕ, НА/Ұ......................10,490,412 
АПТЕ, ЛІП ҒОҢСЕ.................168,623,383 
ЕШТЕ, DEFENSE AGENCIES.......... 8,811,532 


178,217 
104,221 


when 43,718,937 


824,173 
400,711 


98,136 


29,501 
131,608 
97.726 
° 
135,073 
267,212 
32,620 
108,016 
111,904 
103,968 
95,472 


о о о о о о 


124,214 


Total, Defensewlde Mission Support... 1,181,703 


Total, Conventional Defense Initiativ 


о 


Total, Research Development Test & Eval, Army.... 5,511,172 


(319,334) 5,191,838 
(851,417) 9,638,995 
(3,496,248) 15,127,135 
(750,974) 8,060,558 
(4,738) 173,479 
(13,000) 91,221 


(5,435,711) 38,283,226 


Sequester “cut O&M” 
Change from 


request Recommend 


(1,203,000) 4,308,172 
(1,771,000) 8,719,412 
(4,517,000) 14,106,383 
(2.493,000) 6,318,532 

(66,000) 112,217 


(94,000) 10,221 


(10,144,000) 33,574,937 
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Sequester “protect O&M" 


------------------.-.... 


% Change from 


1987 


“31% 


-23% 
-23% 


-23% 
-23% 


-29% 


WAVY RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


Naval Oceanographic Ргодгая............ 
Woods Hole Ctr for Ocean and Meteoro In 
Total, Technology Base.. 


n 


Total, Advance Technology Development 


0 
0 
840,946 


258,472 


41 64363N TRIDENT 11......................»....... 1,098,463 


(59,311) 764,862 
(67,991) 332,720 
(2,000) 96,136 
(3,000) 26,501 
33,392 165,000 
(27,726) 70,000 
23,000 23,000 
110,073) 125,000 
(97,212) 170,000 
(22,620) 10,000 
(5,000) 103,016 
(2,351) 109,553 
0 103,968 

o 95,472 
12,500 12,500 
200 200 
6,800 6,800 
23,000 23,000 
20,000 20,000 
1,000 1,000 
(16,457) 107,757 
(47,983) 1,133,720 
48,100 48,100 
(319,334) 5,191,838 
3,000 3,000 
2,000 2,000 
(92,165) 748,781 
(5,066) 253,406 
(50,000) 1,048,463 


(189,560) 634,613 
(92,164) 308,547 
(22,571) 75,565 

(3,000) 26,501 

17,476 149,084 

(54,962) 42,764 
o о 

(135,073) о 

(267,212) о 
(22,620) 10,000 

(5,000) 103.016 
(2,351) 109,553 

о 103,958 

o 95,472 

o о 

о о 

о о 

о о 

0 0 

0 0 
(28,569) 95,645 
(271,792) 909,911 
о 0 
(1,203,000) 4,308,172 
0 0 

° о 

(193,418) 647,528 
(59,449) 199,023 

(198,061) 900,402 


cut request Recommend 
“22% (1,616,000) 3,895,172 
“17% (2,608,000) 7,882,412 
-24% (5,871,000) 12,752,383 
-28% (3,100,000) 5,711,532 
-37% (77,000) 101,217 
-90% (95,000) 9,221 
-23% (13,367,000) 30,351,937 
-23X (189,560) 634,613 
-23х (92,164) 308,547 
-23% (22,571) 75,565 
-10% (29,501) 0 
13% (116,483) 15,125 
-56% (97,726) 0 
0 0 
-100x (135,073) 0 
-100% (267,212) о 
-69% (32,620) o 
-5% (108,016) o 
-2% (29,111) 82,793 
ox (35,000) 68,968 
ох (35,000) 60,472 
0 о 
о 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
-23% (28,569) 95,645 
-23% (271,792) 909,911 
о о 
-22% (1,616,000) 3,895,172 
o 0 

о о 

-23% (193,418) 647,528 
-23% (59,449) 199,023 
-18% (365,144) 733,319 


-23% 


-33% 
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61 

97 
144 
162 
157 
162 
207 
219 


632568 
635696 
64213x 
64221N 
64262" 
64307) 
64656" 
647170 


NAVY RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 
{dollars in thousands) 


Program 


у-22А....................... 


Attack Submarine Development........... 


Helicopter Development................. 
P-3 Modernization Ргодгая.............. 
lo . 
AEGIS Combat System Engineering........ 
Marine Corps Assault Уөһісіев.......... 
Marine Corps Combat Services Support... 
F/A-18 Radar Урдгаде................... 
Advanced Аїг.............. 
55М-688 0рдгаде........................ 
Advanced Deep Water ASW Mine Developmen 


Point Defense integration. 


Quick Reaction Surveillance System..... 


Total, Intelligence & Communications. 
Total, Defensewide Mission Support... 


Total, Conventional Defense Initiativ 
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FY 1988 Change from 


Request 


3,988 
12,899 
11,226 

126,902 
465,662 
90,420 
16,035 
19,836 
0 


o o o o 


1,128,061 
762,878 
0 


Total, Research Development Test & Eval, Navy. . 10, 490. 412 


—— eee eee anew 


31 


51 


102 
124 
162 
191 


AIR FORCE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


63302Ғ 


63364F 


64406F 


63256F 
64231F 
64770F 
27585F 


Total, Technology баве............... 


Space and Missile Rocket Propulsion.... 
Total, Advance Technology Development 


Short Range Attack Missile II (SRAM II) 
Rail Mobile МХ....................... 
Space Defense Sys ten 


Classified strategic 
СУ-22А..................,.............. 
C-17 Рсгодгав........................... 
Joint Surveillance/Target Attack Radar 
SEEK SPINNER/PAVE TIC. 


Extended Air defense. 


Total, Intelligence & Communications. 


Total, Defensewide Mission Support... 


Non Acoustic А5Ы.............. 


4......: 


Total, Conventional Defense Initiativ 


631,666 


8,973 
929,179 


220, 386 
2,233,181 
591,356 
402,356 


32,025 
1,219,904 
337,912 

( 


2,277,412 


1,602,569 


Total, Research Developement Test & Eval, AF.....18,623,383 


request 


4,012 
87,101 
6,000 
(26,902) 
5,000 
14,000 
8,000 
3,523 
40,000 


13,000 
1,900 
4,000 

13,000 


(236,950) 
(94,448) 
46,100 


(851,417) 


(69,674) 


2,500 
(120,893) 


(150,386) 
(1,533,181) 
(491,356) 
(227,358) 
300,000 
(2,025) 
(340,000) 
10,000 
50,000 
12,500 


(194,396) 


(218,588) 


15,000 


9,600 


Recommend 


-е------------“--“-“-“------------------------------- ----------....... ----- 


100,000 
470,662 
104,420 
24,035 
23,359 
40,000 


13,000 
1,900 
4,000 

13,000 


891,111 
668,430 
46,100 


9,638,995 


761,992 


11,473 
808,286 


70,000 
700,000 
100,000 
175,000 
300,000 

30,000 
879,904 
347,912 

50,000 

12,500 


2,083,016 


1,483,981 


15,000 


9,600 


(3,496,248) 15,127,135 
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Sequester "cut O&M" 


Recommend 


(3,988) 
0 
0 
(76,000) 
(208,647) 
о 


o oo o0 © ө о 


(259,454) 
(175,462) 
о 


(1,771,000) 


(191,283) 


о 
(213,711) 


(150,386) 
(1,533,181) 
(491,356) 
(262,358) 
207,587 
(2,025) 
(340, 200) 
o 


(523, 305) 


(368, 591) 


9 
12,899 
11,226 
50,902 

257,015 
90,420 
16,035 
19,836 


о оо о о о 


868,607 
587,416 
о 


3,661,310 


640,383 


8,973 
715,468 


70,000 
700,000 
190,000 
140,000 
207,687 

30,000 
879,904 
337,912 

( 


1,753,607 


1,233,978 


(4,517,000) 14,106,383 


-23% 


-23% 


-173 


-23х 


-23% 


-23% 


-24% 
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Sequester “protect O&M" 


Change from 


(126,902) 
(465,662) 
0 


(259,454) 
(175,462) 
0 


(2,608,000) 


(191,283) 


о 
(213,711) 


(220,386) 

(2,233,181) 

(591,356) 

(402,358) 
о 

(32,025) 

(446,313) 
о 


(523,805) 


(368,591) 


(5,871,000) 


9 -100x 
12,899 ох 
11,226 оҳ 

0 -100% 

0 -100% 
90,420 ох 
16,035 ох 
19,836 ох 

0 
(362,000) 

0 

0 

0 

0 
868,607 -23% 
587,416 -23% 

o 
2,624,310 -25% 

640,383 -23% 
8,973 ox 
715,468 -23% 

0 -100% 

0 -100% 

0 -100% 

0 -100х 

0 

0 -100% 
773,591 -37x 
337,912 ох 

E. 

0 
1,753,607 -23% 
1,233,978 -23% 

0 

0 
12,752,383 ~32% 


—— — —— 2 2 2 2 —— ͤ — ——*—ᷣ «.? ш ө ш ө єк ө өө ө б ө ө б т ө өк ө єє ө єє ө ө к ө ж ө ө ө ө ж ж ө ө ө ө ж ө єк ө ө ө ө єє өк єк ө ө ө ө ш ш ш єє єє z -- „ 
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DEIENSE AGENCIES RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 
(dc llars in thousands) 


Conference bill 269 Sequester “cut O&M" Sequester “protect O&M” 
Program РҮ 1988 Change from Change from % Change from x 
Request request Recommend request Recommend cut requost Recommend cut 

61103D University Research Initiatives........ 0 160,000 160,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 
University Research Instrumentation Pro 25,000 25,000 о о о о 

6 62301Е Strategic Тесһло1оду................... 233,950 54,050 288,000 o 233,950 0% 0 233,950 ох 
Vector Тһгив(....................... ... 0 3,000 3,000 9 0 0 0 
Metallurgy Researcht Db )))). 0 500 500 о 0 о 9 
Personnel Radiation Protection......... 0 2,000 2,000 0 0 0 0 
xrey Lithography........ ...... . 0 15,000 15,000 0 o o 0 
sup or conduot ivi ty 0 50,000 50,000 о о о о 

Total, Technology Вавө............... 923,854 257,576 1,181,430 о 923,854 оҳ о 923,854 оҳ 

Strategic Defense Initiative 5,198,793 (1,594,793) 3,604,000 (1,680,793) 3,518,000 -32% (2,287,793) 2,911,000 -44% 
27 637370 Balanced Technology Inititative........ 275,000 275,000 0 0 0 о 
Deep Strike Capability................. 5,000 5. 0 0 0 0 
Cruise Missile Guidance Missile Program о 5,000 5 900 0 0 ° о 
RACER. РОО о 5,000 5,000. о о о о 
Advanced Torpedo Ргодгая............... о 5,000 5,000 о о о о 
Landsat 0 15,000 15,000 o 0 9 9 

Total, Intelligence & Communications. 1,732,383 42,500 1,774,883 (321,211) 1,411,172 -19% (321,211) 1,411,172 -19% 

54 637390 Semiconductor Manufacturing Technology. 50,000 50,000 100,000 0 50,000 ox 0 50,000 ox 

55 63790D NATO Research and Development.......... 58,825 116,175 175,000 9 58,825 оҳ о 58,825 ox 
Man Tech - Guided Ordnance............. о 2,500 2,500 0 0 0 0 
DOD/VA Medical Көзеагсһ................ о 20,000 20,000 о о 0 0 
Computer Mírocircuit res ting. 0 1,000 1,000 о о 0 0 
Har uf actur ing Technology Inititative... 0 95. 000 95. 000 0 9 о о 

lotal, Defensewide Mission Support... 326,827 230,514 557,341 0 326,827 Ох 9 326,827 Ох 


Total, Research Development Test & Eval,Def Agenc 8,811,532 (750,974) 8,060,558 (2,493,000) 6,622,628 -28% (3,100,000) 6,015,628 -35% 


DEVELOPMENTAL TEST & EVALUATION, DEFENSE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


Total, Developmental Test & Eval, Defense........ 178,217 (4,738) 173,479 (66,000) 112,217 -37% (77,000) 101,217 -43% 


OPERATIONAL TEST & EVALUATION, DEFENSE RDT&E Fiscal Year 1988 


Total, Operational Test & Eval, Defense.........- 104,221 (13,000) 91,221 (94,000) 10,221 -90% (95,000) 9,221 -91* 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


In the event of a sequester (Case I), the 
operation and maintenance accounts would 
be reduced by $11.8 billion from the fiscal 
year 1988 budget request and $9.0 billion 
below the conference agreement. These re- 
ductions would leave the fiscal year 1988 op- 
eration and maintenance funding level at 
$74.8 billion, which is below the fiscal year 
1985 funding level in current dollars and 
below the fiscal year 1983 funding level in 
constant dollars. 

If the operation and maintenance ac- 
counts were to be protected (Case II), they 
would still be reduced by $7.7 billion below 
the fiscal year 1988 budget request and $4.9 
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billion below the conference agreement. 
These reductions would leave the fiscal year 
1988 operation and maintenance funding 
level at $78.9 billion, the fiscal year 1987 
level. 

A large proportion of the operation and 
maintenance funding in the near term rep- 
resents fixed costs—utilities, rent, and sala- 
ries for civilian employees who work on mili- 
tary installations. Those operation and 
maintenance costs which contribute most to 
near-term readiness—flying hours, steaming 
time, training exercises, real, property main- 
tenance and equipment maintenance—are 
the easiest to control in the near term. 
These variable readiness-related costs would 
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bear the brunt of large reductions in the op- 
eration and maintenance accounts under se- 
questration. 

The two sequester alternatives would 
reduce the fiscal year 1988 budget request 
for the operation and maintenance accounts 
below the minimum level of funding neces- 
sary to maintain the current operating 
levels and readiness of our military forces. 

The table below summarizes the reduc- 
tions in the operation and maintenance ac- 
counts under the unmodified and modified 
sequesters and compares both levels to the 
fiscal year 1988 budget request and the au- 
thorization level contained in the confer- 
ence agreement. 


SEQUESTER 1 SEQUESTER 2 
CONFERENCE AGREEMENT (PROTECT OLN) (DON’T PROTECT OMM) 
FY 1968 CHANGE CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM CHANGE FROM 
REQUEST FROM REQUEST RECOMMENDATION COMFERENCE AGREEMENT REQUEST — RECOMMENDATION CONFERENCE AGREEMENT REQUEST — RECOMMENDATION 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT AMOUNT 
Aray 72,120, 394 (579, 666) 21,540,728 (2,000,334) — (1,580,000) 20,540,394 (2,168,334) (2,748,000 127,94 
Wavy 25,652,830 (788,803) 24,854,027 (1,480,197) (2,249,000) 23,303,830 12,809,197) — (3,598,000) 22,054,830 
Marine Corps 1,918,367 (30,901) 1,867, 4% 80,099) (111,000) 1,907,387 (182,099) (213,000) 1,705,307 
Air Force 21,325,282 (395,198) 20,730,084 (1,820,602) (1,414,000) 18,909, 282 (2,895,802) — (3,491,000 % 17,834,282 
Detense Agencies 7,002,907 (187,001) 7,115,905 0 (187,001) 7,415, 900 9 (187,001) 7,415, 906 
Arny Reserve 879, 103 (16,942) 862,101 (75,058) (93,000) 786, 103 (170,058) (137,000) 742,103 
Haval Reserve 957,115 (9,556) 947,559 (65, 444) (75,000) 882,115 (115,444) (125, 000) 832,115 
Karine Corps Reserve 74,54 (1,107) 70,254 (6, 893) (8,000) ыш (9,893) (11,000) 60,361 
hir Force Reserve 1,018,257 (4,199) 1,014,058 (90,801) (95,000) 923,257 143,801) (148,000) 670, 257 
Aray National Guard 1,642,152 21,457 1,883,609 (119,457) (98, 000) 1,744,152 (219,457) (198,000) 1,664, 152 
Air National Guard 1,972,992 7,159 1,980,151 (200, 159) (193, 000) 1,779,992 (301, 159) (294,000) 1,678, 992 
Rifle Practice, Aray 4,099 0 4,099 (99) m 4,000 (99) (99) 4,000 
Claies, Defense 273,574 (80,000) 193,574 0 (80,000) 19,574 9 (80,000) 193,574 
Court of Military Appeals 3,461 0 3,41 (461) (461) 3,000 (461) (461) 3,000 
Environaental Restoration, Defense 402,800 110,000) 392,800 (10, 140) (20,140) 382, 660 122,597! (42,697) 360,103 
Pan Aserican Gases 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Husa lar ian Assistance 0 13,000 13,000 ° 13,000 13,000 0 13,000 13,000 
Military Health Care Account 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Civilian Pay Raise 498,700 (498,700) 0 0 (498,700) 0 0 (458,7001 0 
Total, Operation and Maintenance 86,563,394 12,760,457) B3, 802, 937 (4,950,944) — 12,711,401) — 78,651,993 18,998,501) — (11,758,958) 74,904, 6 
WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 

fray Stock Fund 203,207 (48,1%) 215,057 (121,550) (170,000) 93,207 (111,850) (160,000) 102,207 
Wavy Stock Fund 404,400 (57,700) 346,700 (49,300) (107,000) 297,400 (17,300) (75,000) 329,400 
Karine Corps Stock Fund 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
air Force Stock Fund 326, 007 (6b, 300) 253,707 (141,700) (208, 000) 118,007 1129, 707 (195,007) 131,000 
Defense Stock Fund 207,600 (47,850) 159,750 (120, 150) (168, 000) 39,600 (116, 180) (164, 000) 43,600 
TOTAL - WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 1,201,214 (220,000) 961,214 (435, 000) (653,000) 548,214 (374,007) (594,007) 607,207 


ARMY 


The conferees recommend a reduction of 
$579.7 million to the Army operation and 
maintenance account. Sequestration (Case 
I) increases this reduction to approximately 
$2.7 billion. If the O&M accounts were to be 
protected (Case II), the reduction to Army 
O&M would be approximately $1.6 billion. 
Both cases would result in lower operating 
tempo, reduced training time and lower unit 
equipment readiness in the Army in fiscal 
year 1988. 

Operation and support of its general pur- 
pose forces consumes 36 percent of the 
Army’s operation and maintenance budget. 
A sequester would reduce the Army's 
ground operating tempo below the 750 miles 
per year in the fiscal year 1988 budget, the 
level which was achieved in fiscal year 1987. 
Air operating tempo, budgeted at 15.8 hours 
per crew per month, would probably drop to 
14 hours per crew per month. Funds to sup- 


port the fielding of new weapon systems 
would also be reduced. 

Training tempos would also be effected. 
The Army planned to participate in 59 JCS 
directed or coordinated exercises in fiscal 
year 1988. A sequestration would force the 
Army to scale back or even cancel participa- 
tion in some of these exercises. 

Equipment readiness would be severely af- 
fected at either sequester level. The fiscal 
year 1988 budget request for Army O&M 
met only 79 percent of the annual depot 
maintenance requirement. Because опе- 
quarter of the Army’s operation and main- 
tenance account supports depot supply and 
maintenance operations, the sequester 
would result in a large growth in the Army’s 
depot maintenance backlog in fiscal year 
1988. 

The backlog of real property mainte- 
nance, already projected to grow in the 
Army's fiscal year 1988 budget request, 


would also increase dramatically under se- 
quester alternatives. 


NAVY 


The conferees recommend a reduction of 
$788.8 million to the Navy operation and 
maintenance account. Sequestration (Case 
I) would result in this reduction rising to ap- 
proximately $3.6 billion. If the O&M ac- 
counts were to be protected (Case ID, the 
reduction to the Navy O&M account would 
be approximately $2.3 billion. The impact of 
а sequester is dramatic and would result in 
serious question regarding the Navy's ability 
to maintain current operating levels and 
force readiness. 

Without some level of force structure re- 
duction or some significant change in cur- 
rent Navy mission, several factors limit re- 
ductions to various areas of Navy O&M. For 
example, reducing funding for direct care 
medical programs results in an increase to 
"must pay" CHAMPUS costs. Similarly, 
without changing the operating tempo (OP- 
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TEMPO) of Persian Gulf operations, reduc- 
ing Navy ship steaming days or the flying 
hour program would be difficult. Much of 
the non-deployed OPTEMPO costs are re- 
lated to training and to preparing units for 
rotational replacement of ships and squad- 
rons currently deployed to the Persian Gulf. 
However, some level of reduction would 
have to be made in ship steaming days and 
aircraft flying hours under sequestration. 
This reduction could range from $150 to 
$300 million. A reduction of this magnitude 
would result in a degradation of primary 
mission readiness rates, particularly for 
non-deployed units, which could drop from 
а current 87 percent primary mission readi- 
ness to between 70 to 75 percent. Non-de- 
ployed ship average steaming days per quar- 
ter would decline from 29 days to 18 or 19 
days. Average aircraft flight crew time 
would decline from 24 to 20 or 21 hours per 
month. 

Reductions would result in Near Term 
Prepositioning Ships and newly delivered 
hospital ships being placed in reduced oper- 
ating status rather than operational status. 
Support for the Ready Reserve force would 
be reduced. Individual training and special- 
ized skills training would decrease the 
number of qualified personnel entering fleet 
units. Unit training and exercise participa- 
tion would be reduced due to lack of equip- 
ment, supplies, and special funding. Spare 
parts would decline as inventory is con- 
sumed without replacement. Discretionary 
quality-of-life programs would also be great- 
ly reduced or eliminated. 

Real property maintenance would neces- 
sarily sustain significant reductions. Poten- 
tially, only emergency repairs would be 
funded and most other work would be de- 
ferred causing serious asset deterioration 
(and increasing long range costs). A reduc- 
tion of $250 million in fiscal year 1988 would 
result in the backlog growing to over $1.3 
billion. 

Under a sequestration, the $6 billion depot 
maintenance/modernization programs 
would have to be reduced dramatically. This 
reduction would likely fall between 20 and 
25 percent which would mean deferring or 
canceling 6 to 8 of the 31 overhauls sched- 
uled for fiscal year 1988. Any substantial re- 
duction in workload associated with public 
facilities (Navy shipyards and Naval Avia- 
tion Depots) would logically result in some 
reduction to their 87,500 person workforce. 
However, first year termination costs in per- 
sonnel reductions would severely mitigate 
against using this method of savings. As a 
result, depot maintenance/modernization 
reductions would likely be applied to the 
$1.5 billion workload planned for commer- 
cial contract. Severe maintenance backlogs 
would develop as well as reduced operating 
effectiveness of ships and aircraft. 

In the areas of base operating support, 
training and education, the fiscal year 1988 
savings available through termination of 
civil service employees is also largely offset 
by one-time termination costs. Some savings 
could result from a hiring freeze and from 
early retirements. Savings that could be ac- 
complished by furloughing employees might 
be significant, but this would depend on a 
determination of the legality of furlough- 
ing. Fiscal year 1988 savings available 
through reduction of various contract civil- 
ian support could be significant. Total con- 
tract civilian support costs of $1,340.4 mil- 
lion could be reduced by limiting new con- 
tracts, not renewing current contracts, and/ 
or canceling existing contracts. 
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MARINE CORPS 

The conferees recommend a reduction of 
$30.9 million to the Marine Corps operation 
and maintenance account. Sequestration 
(Case I) would raise this reduction to ap- 
proximately $213.0 million. If its O&M ac- 
counts were to be protected (Case II), the 
reduction would be approximately $111.0 
million. Under either of these cases, the 
impact is so severe that the Marine Corps 
could probably not maintain its present 
level of force structure without unaccept- 
able degradation to readiness. 

Marine Corps unit readiness would de- 
crease as many units go from substantially 
ready (C-2) to either marginally ready (C-3) 
or not ready (C-4) due to the inability to 
train or exercise and the lack of supplies to 
perform maintenance. Maritime Preposi- 
tioning Ships training would be reduced far 
below the level needed to maintain this pro- 
gram at a proper state of readiness. Reduc- 
tions in supplies, equipment, and transpor- 
tation for the Norway propositioning pro- 
gram would delay operational capability by 
а year or more and could cause NATO allies 
to doubt U.S. commitment to that program. 

Deadlined major end-item equipment 
would double from 3 to 6 percent. The back- 
log of maintenance and repair could in- 
crease by as much as $80 million, bringing 
the total backlog to over $400 million. Re- 
ductions in system design, development and 
maintenance, training support, and other 
headquarters sponsored programs would de- 
grade the quality of overall management 
and administration in the Marine Corps. Be- 
cause of many fixed and unavoidable costs, 
civilian employment reductions would be re- 
quired, and these would be exacerbated by 
the need to provide severance pay. 

AIR FORCE 

The conferees recommend a reduction of 
$595.1 million to the Air Force operation 
and maintenance account. Sequestration 
(Case I) would result in this reduction rising 
to approximately $3.5 billion. If the O&M 
accounts were to be protected (Case П), the 
reduction to the Air Force O&M account 
would be approximately $2.4 billion. A se- 
questration would require some combination 
of the following actions to accommodate the 
reductions. 

As the major driver of Air Force O&M ex- 
penditures, some reduction to the flying 
hour program would be necessary to meet 
the sequestration levels. The effect of such 
reductions would be similar in each com- 
mand: reduced training, lower crew profi- 
ciency and a less ready force. For example, 
if flying hours were reduced by 200,000 
hours, and the reduction spread equitably, 
the Tactical Air Force's share would be 
100,000 hours. This is equivalent to the total 
annual flying hour program for five wings 
of aircraft plus the entire Alaskan Air Com- 
mand. The reductions would decrease flying 
hours per pilot per month from 19.3 to 15.8, 
the fiscal year 1980 level. 

The Strategic Air Command's (SAC) 
share, under this reduced level, would be 
48,000 hours, causing programmed bomber/ 
tanker hours per crew per month to fall 
from 18 to 14.2. This equates to the annual 
flying hour program for nine SAC squad- 
rons, is not sufficient to maintain the force 
at the lowest level of readiness and would 
severely impact SAC's capability to execute 
its primary mission. 

Similarly, the Military Airlift Command 
would have to reduce almost 150 qualified 
crews at these sequestration levels, while 
undergraduate flying training would be re- 
duced by 200 pilots and 100 navigators. 
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Civilian personnel is another major ac- 
count that would have to be reduced under 
these loser funding levels. Depending on the 
size of the sequestration, 20,000 to 30,000 
workyears would be eliminated through at- 
trition, furlough actions or, if necessary, a 
reduction-in-force. 

Other major areas that would be reduced, 
with concomitant detrimental effects, are 
depot maintenance, real property mainte- 
nance and contract services. For example, 
reducing depot maintenance funding by 
about a half billion dollars would increase 
current backlogs to over a billion dollars, 
idling some weapon systems. Real property 
maintenance could also be reduced by sever- 
al $100 million by deferring all work except 
emergency and safety related repairs. How- 
ever, postponing building maintenance and 
upkeep only fosters facility deterioration in 
the long run. Similarly, if contracts for cus- 
todial services, grounds maintenance, mess 
attendants, equipment maintenance, etc. 
were reduced by several $100 million, these 
required services would be postponed or ac- 
complished at less efficient rates or higher 
overall costs. 

The sequestration would also severely 
hamper the Air Force’s critical space pro- 
grams. Reducing space programs by ten per- 
cent would stretch out completion of the 
Consolidated Space Operations Center by 
one or more years. The lower funding levels 
would also slow the expansion of the ex- 
pendable launch vehicle program, which is 
sorely needed due to the space shuttle disas- 
ter, from nine launches to three. 

Finally, reducing medical programs by 
several $100 million would decrease the level 
of services in the direct care system, leading 
to a shift in patients to the more expensive 
CHAMPUS program vitiating the savings“ 
in the O&M accounts. 


GUARD AND RESERVE 


The fiscal year 1988 request included $2.9 
billion for Reserve forces and $3.8 billion for 
the Guard components. The conference 
agreement reduced funding by $31.8 million 
for the Reserves and increased funding by 
$28.6 million for the Guard. 

Under a sequester (Case D, the Reserve 
accounts would be reduced by $421 million 
and Guard forces by $492 million. If the 
O&M accounts were to be protected (Case 
ID, the Reserve and Guard accounts would 
be reduced by $271 million and $291 million 
respectively. 

А sequestration would have a substantial 
effect on the operational readiness and sus- 
tainability of both the Reserve and Guard 
forces. The current policy of shifting addi- 
tional missions to the non-active duty forces 
would be terminated because current mis- 
sions would be trimmed, not expanded. The 
magnitude of these reductions would not 
permit the Reserve and Guard to reduce all 
activities equally; some operations would be 
terminated. 

The severity of the cuts would be greater 
if the operation and maintenance accounts 
were not protected, but the areas that 
would be affected would be similar at both 
levels. With very little base operating sup- 
port or real property maintenance funds, re- 
ductions must come from flying missions 
and military technician pay. Flying hours 
would be reduced by 20 to 30 percent or 30 
to 45 percent depending on the sequester 
level. Guard and Reserve Technicians could 
be cut by 8,000 to 12,000 workyears. 

Cuts of this magnitude would degrade 
combat capability, flying safety and readi- 
ness of existing units. Unit and force mod- 
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ernization efforts scheduled for fiscal year 
1988 would be delayed. For example, the Air 
Force Reserve would have to cancel or 
stretch out equipping units with C-5, C-141, 
F-16 and KC-10 aircraft at seven locations. 
These units would continue to operate 
older, less capable aircraft, usually with 
higher operating and maintenance costs. 
Reserve and Guard units would be forced to 
alter hiring plans, including delaying filling 
vacancies, hiring below approved grades, 
and, in some cases, placing personnel on fur- 
lough. 

Alternatively, the Guard units could seek 
additional funds from the state treasuries to 
maintain force and operational levels. How- 
ever, in light of current state funding prob- 
lems, the states are unlikely to fund the 
shortfalls. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


In order to reach the baseline for military 
personnel accounts under a sequester, the 
amount appropriated for military personnel 
would be limited to $75.431 billion—a $2.060 
billion reduction from the $77.491 billion 
recommended by the conferees. 

To minimize the adverse impact on force 
readiness and maintain the favorable re- 
cruiting and retention trends of the recent 
past, several actions could be taken. For ex- 
ample, a two percent increase in basic pay, 
basic allowance for quarters, and basic al- 
lowance for subsistence for military person- 
nel (instead of the three percent increase in 
basic pay and basic allowance for subsist- 
ence and the six percent increase in basic al- 
lowance for quarters recommended by the 
conferees) effective January 1, 1988, could 
be implemented. This would represent the 
same level promulgated by the President for 
Federal civil servants during fiscal year 
1988. In order to effect greater savings in 
pay and allowances, the effective date of the 
pay raise could be delayed until April 1, 
1988. The total savings from these two ac- 
tions would be $972 million. 

Although the end strength and benefit en- 
hancements recommended by the conferees 
can be justified by the needs and require- 
ments of the armed services, providing no 
strength increases in active and reserve 
strengths for fiscal year 1988 (over the 
levels approved in fiscal year 1987) would 
result in additional savings of $141 million. 


In addition, the following benefit en- 
hancements could be denied: 
{Dollars in millions} 
Enhancement Savings 
8 in submarine duty incentive & 
„ ION TC ^ CREBRA 28.2 
векш career sea pay 10.0 
Lodgings plus reimbursement .. 2.0 
CHAMPUS catastrophic cap for 
active duty. — —— 5.0 
CHAMPUS catastrophic cap for re- 
5.0 
9 
Reserve diving duty рау 1.0 
Removal of aviation career incentive 
pay offset for certain members en- 
titled to aviation officer continu- 
TTT 2.0 
Transportation of dependents of se- 
riously ill member.............................. 1.0 
CHAMPUS coverage ої certain 
sudden infant death syndrome 
(SIDS) equipment ағымына 1.0 
Il - 56.1 


Finally, risking substantial personnel dis- 
content, the following existing programs 
could be reduced or restricted: 
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{Dollars in millions] 
m Savings 
Reduce permanent change of station 
resources to require longer tour 
(зз: МЫ ЖЕМ САЛАМ ыт Таға $280.0 
Direct military pay absorption ........... 211.4 
Prohibit the payment of the tempo- 
rary lodging expense during fiscal 
c аы ERE i даан 39.5 
Freeze selective reenlistment bonus 
[SRB] dollars at fiscal year 1987 
M A 96.0 
Restriet SRB initial payment 
amounts to 25 percent. ... 180.0 
Deny Reserve additional 
growth ............... ауыҙын даты қ 84.0 
"TODR aaa 890.9 


Although these program changes аге де- 
signed to minimize adverse impacts on mili- 
tary personnel, they are not without conse- 
quence. For example, additional deductions 
and delays in the amount and timing of the 
military pay raise would cause military pay 
to fall even farther behind private sector 
wages, possibly creating recruiting and re- 
tention problems. Not allowing growth in 
personnel strengths would cause some units 
and equipment to be unmanned or under- 
manned, and cutbacks in Permanent 
Change of Station resources would harm 
morale. Finally, restrictions on Selective Re- 
enlistment Bonus resources would create ad- 
ditional problems in retaining critical skill 
personnel in the military services. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AND FAMILY 
HOUSING 


In the event of a sequester (Case I), mili- 
construction would be reduced to 
$5.006 billion and family housing would be 
reduced to $2.916 billion. These levels are 
more than $223 million and $309 million re- 
spectively below the conference agreement 
and nearly $1.6 billion and $568 million re- 
spectively below the President’s request. If 
operation and maintenance were to be pro- 
tected (Case II), military construction would 
be reduced to $4.525 billion and family 
housing would be reduced to $2.636 billion. 
These levels are more than $704 million and 
$589 million respectively below the confer- 
ence agreement and nearly $2.1 billion and 
$848 million respectively below the Presi- 
dent’s request. 
PROGRAMMATIC ACTIONS TO ACHIEVE THE “O&M 
NOT PROTECTED” LEVEL 
Military construction 


Reductions at this level would defer many 
needed support projects and projects that 
provide modern, efficient, and safe working 
and living facilities. 

Recognizing the need to sustain construc- 
tion projects that directly support oper- 
ational missions, the following types of con- 
struction projects would be deferred: ware- 
houses, supply depots, upgrades to research 
and development facilities, civil engineering 
facilities, administrative facilities, chapels, 
recreation centers, and post offices. Bache- 
lor enlisted quarters construction requests 
would be reduced by approximately $40 mil- 
lion. This reduction would preclude ade- 
quate housing for nearly 3,000 persons. The 
requests for military construction to sup- 
port the Navy’s homeporting program, al- 
ready curtailed by conference action due to 
budget constraints, would have to be fur- 
ther stretched out causing a delay to the 
availability of these ports. NATO infrastruc- 
ture funding would be reduced by $169 mil- 
lion, which would reduce by 44 percent the 
ability of the United States to meet its pre- 
viously agreed to commitments in NATO. 
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Funding for the Guard and Reserve con- 
struction programs would be reduced by 
over $100 million. This nearly 20 percent re- 
duction would coincide with a significant 
overall increase in the membership and mis- 
sions of the Guard and Reserve forces. The 
planning and design accounts would be re- 
duced to a level that would severely impact 
the services’ ability to initiate design of 
future construction projects. 


Family housing 


The family housing account would be se- 
verely impacted resulting in a reduction of 
the number of new units to be constructed 
at specific locations in an effort to stretch 
out these housing programs. Some family 
housing construction overseas, recognized as 
a critical priority, would be deferred. Ap- 
proximately 600 units of housing would be 
deleted under this funding level. General re- 
ductions in the planning and design account 
as well as family housing support, which 
funds maintenance and furnishings would 
be heavily impacted. The services would be 
severely constrained in meeting obligations 
for existing leases as well as in entering into 
contracts for new housing under the build 
to lease program. 


PROGRAMMATIC ACTIONS TO ACHIEVE THE “O&M 
PROTECTED LEVEL” 


Reductions at this level would impact on 
the ability of the services to provide re- 
quired and necessary mission essential and 
quality of life facilities. 


Military construction 


Further reductions in the same areas 
would be required including more bachelor 
enlisted quarters which would preclude ade- 
quate housing for 4,000 persons. Reductions 
would also be made in some training facili- 
ties, war readiness material storage struc- 
tures, operational and logistical support fa- 
cilities, and additional reductions would be 
required in the Navy homeporting related 
construction. The NATO infrastructure ac- 
count would be reduced by $196 million—a 
50 percent overall total reduction. A total of 
$143.5 million would be deleted from the 
Guard and Reserve program which would 
reduce this account by 25 percent from the 
conference agreement. Additional reduc- 
tions in the planning and design account 
would also be required. 


Family housing 


Additional reductions would require the 
services to defer entire family housing con- 
struction projects causing a loss of over 
1,000 units of needed new housing. Under 
this funding level, the services could provide 
only emergency repair and maintenance of 
existing housing, and enter into no new 
leases of any kind. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY NATIONAL SECURITY 
PROGRAMS 


A sequester would reduce the funding 
level for the national security programs of 
the Department of Energy to $6.989 billion 
in the case where operation and mainte- 
nance funding in the Department of De- 
fense is not protected (Case I). This level is 
more than $800 million below the confer- 
ence agreement and nearly $1.1 billion 
below the President's request. If operation 
and maintenance accounts were to be pro- 
tected (Case II), funding for the national se- 
curity programs of the Department of 
Energy would be reduced to $6.318 billion, 
more than $1.7 billion below the President’s 
request and $1.5 billion below the confer- 
ence agreement. 
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In allocating reductions the following ob- 
jectives are suggested: 

1. protect the public health and safety by 
maintaining funding for those activities 
that can not simply be shut down and by 
continuing funding for those activities nec- 
essary of compliance with applicable health 
and safety standards; 

2. assure a continued supply of trittium to 
haiam the existing nuclear deterrent 

orce; 

3. maintain a core of facilities and person- 
nel that would permit relatively prompt re- 
sumption of a nuclear weapons program 
consistent with military requirements if 
funding levels are increased in future years. 

Because reductions will not be implement- 
ed until November 20, 1987, nearly two 
months into the fiscal year, the third objec- 
tive could be difficult to attain under the 
case in which operations and maintenance 
funding in the Department of Defense is 
protected and funding for DOE is reduced 
to $6.3 billion. 

PROGRAMMATIC ACTIONS UNDER A $7 BILLION 
BUDGET 


Actions that could be if the sequester were 
not to protect the O&M accounts would in- 
clude: 

a. further tightening of existing operating 
inventories, supplies and procedures to gen- 
erate one-time savings of $50 million (with 
the increased risk of disruption in produc- 
tion schedules due to material shortages); 

b. an immediate stop to work on the N re- 
actor and a reduction in force of reactor op- 
erating personnel, reducing to a minimum 
workforce necessary for a cold standby 
status; 

c. an immediate hiring freeze in all facili- 
ties (including the national laboratories and 
naval reactors laboratories, materials pro- 
duction facilities and facilities that fabri- 
cate weapons) and imposition of a reduction 
in force so that a total reduction in person- 
nel of approximately 10 percent is imple- 
mented (6,000 of the approximately 60,000 
employed by DOE and its contractors); and 

d. a reduction in construction and capital 
spending of about 15 percent, stopping es- 
sentially all new starts and deferring or de- 
laying other projects consistent with the 
broad objectives set out above. Importantly, 
the ability to cut back on capital and con- 
struction spending is greatly limited by the 
objectives set out above. Major portions of 
capital and construction project spending 
supports environmental and safety improve- 
ments that must be made if the nuclear 
weapons program is to continue. 

PROGRAMMATIC ACTIONS UNDER A $6.3 BILLION 
BUDGET 


Because reductions made in getting to the 
$7 billion level would leave the materials 
production budget only marginally able to 
support the existing deployed weapons 
stockpile (tritium naturally decays and must 
be continually produced to replace decayed 
quantities in the stockpile), few additional 
savings can be gained from the materials 
production portion of the budget. The $700 
million of additional reductions that must 
be made under this sequester would come 
from further reductions in the national lab- 
oratories, from the production of nuclear 
weapons, and in the development of naval 
reactors. 

Actions that could be taken if this seques- 
ter were to protect the O&M accounts, in 
addition to those discussed under the $7 bil- 
lion budget, include: 

a. a further 10 percent reduction in per- 
sonnel in the laboratories and weapons pro- 
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duction facilities, for a total personnel re- 
duction of about 10,000 people (materials 
production facilities would not be further 
reduced); and 

b. a further cutback in construction and 
capital projects, projects that would be de- 
ferred would include those environmental 
and safety projects that are not required 
under existing law or court order and 
projects where major cost increases will 
result from deferment. 

Taken together these further reductions 
would reduce, and probably eliminate, the 
production of new nuclear weapons. 

From the Committee on Armed Services, 
for consideration of the entire House bill 
and Senate amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference, unless otherwise 


restricted: 
LES ASPIN, 


MELVIN PRICE, 
SAMUEL STRATTON, 
BILL NICHOLS, 

DAN DANIEL, 

G.V. MONTGOMERY, 
PAT SCHROEDER, 
BEVERLY BYRON, 
NICHOLAS MAVROULES, 
EARL HUTTO, 

IKE SKELTON, 


GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN, 
Томмү F. ROBINSON, 
WILLIAM L, DICKINSON, 
FLOYD SPENCE, 

ROBERT E. BADHAM, 

Вов Davis, 

Davin О'В. MARTIN, 
JOHN KASICH, 

Mac SWEENEY, 

BEN BLAZ, 

As additional conferees from the Perma- 
nent Select Committee on Intelligence, for 
consideration of matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of that committee under clause 2 of 
rule XLVIII: 

LOUIS STOKES, 
ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
DICK CHENEY, 

As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, for consideration of 
secs. 828, 856, 857, 858, and 2818 of the 
Senate amendment and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: 

DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Sam M. GIBBONS, 

ED JENKINS, 

THOMAS J. DOWNEY, 
DONALD J. PEASE, 
MARTY Russo. 
RICHARD А. GEPHARDT, 
FRANK GUARINI, 
ROBERT T. MATSUI, 
JOHN J. DUNCAN, 


As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for consideration of 
sec. 833 of the House bill, and secs. 234, 801, 
811, 817, 849, 852, 854, and 863 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications committed 
to conference: 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Gus YATRON, 
STEVE SOLARZ, 


November 17, 1987 


HOWARD L. BERMAN, 


As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for consideration of 
secs. 321, 331, 332, 333, 728, 820, 826, 828, 
829, 831, 835, 841, 842, 850, 851, 855, and 856 
of the Senate amendment, and modifica- 
tions committed to conference: 

DANTE В. FASCELL, 
Lee Н. HAMILTON, 
Gus YATRON, 

STEVEN SOLARZ, 

BILL BROOMFIELD, 
BENJAMIN A, GILMAN, 


As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, for consideration of 
secs, 827, 833, and 862 of the Senate amend- 
ment, and modifications committed to con- 
ference: 

DANTE В. FASCELL, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Gus YATRON, 

Dan Mica, 

BILL BROOMFIELD, 
OLYMPIA SNOWE, 


As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, for consideration of 
sec. 825 of the House bill, and secs. 835 and 
841 of the Senate amendment, and modifi- 
cations committed to conference: 

PETER W. RODINO, 
WILLIAM J. HUGHES, 
HARLEY О. STAGGERS, Jr., 
BILL McCOLLUM, 

CLAY SHAW, 

As additional conferees from the Commit- 
tee on Small Business, for consideration of 
sec. 840 of the Senate amendment, and 
modifications committed to conference: 

JOHN J. LAFALCE, 
JosEPH M. McDADE, 


As exclusive conferees, solely for consider- 
ations of secs. 117, 206(eX2), 206(e)(13), 
221(a), 224, 241, 812, 3113(a), and 3135 of 
the House bill, and secs. 231, 233, 235, 864, 
865, and 3114 of the Senate amendment, 
and modifications committed to conference: 

LES ASPIN, 

NICHOLAS MAVROULES, 

Dave McCurpy, 

D.M. HERTEL, 

JOHN М. SPRATT, JT., 

FRANK MCCLOSKEY, 

DANTE B. FASCELL, 

JOSEPH J. SOLARZ, 

HOWARD L. BERMAN, 

GEORGE E. BROWN, JT., 

Norm Dicks. 

THOMAS J. DOWNEY, 

Les AUCOIN, 

Ep MARKEY, 

WILLIAM L. DICKINSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Sam Nunn, 

J.J. Exon, 

CARL LEVIN, 

EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

JEFF BINGAMAN, 

ALAN J. Drxon, 

JOHN GLENN, 

JOHN WARNER, 

BILL COHEN, 

DAN QUAYLE, 

PETE WILSON, 

PHIL GRAMM, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 


November 17, 1987 


Mr. АкАКА (at the request of Mr. 
Fo.ey), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut) 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, on 
November 20. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, for 30 min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 18. 

Mrs. BENTLEY, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 19. 

Mr. Hype, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHEAT) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Forp of Tennessee, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. LELAND, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bruce, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Lewis of Georgia, for 60 min- 
utes, on December 3. 

Mr. SKELTON, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. DAUB, to revise and extend his 
remarks on H.R. 3400 in the House 
today. 

Mr. Daue, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the conference report on 
the Older Americans Act, H.R. 1451, 
today. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, on H.R. 3471 
in the House, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ROWLAND of Connecticut) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GUNDERSON. 

Mr. CLINGER. 

Mr. KYL. 

Mr. WORTLEY. 

Mr. GRADISON. 

Mr. PETRI. 

Mr. HOUGHTON. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 

Mr. HEFLEY. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. GALLO. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. 

Ms. SNOWE. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. 

Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina. 

Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH. 

Mr. DREIER of California. 

Mr. SUNDQUIST. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHEAT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. ROSE. 

Mr. LANTOS. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. FAZIO. 

Mr. TALLON. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. STALLINGS in two instances. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. LELAND. 

Mr. DYMALLY. 

Mr. Morrison of Connecticut. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Roe. 

Mr. YATRON. 

Mr. AUCOIN. 

Mrs. KENNELLY. 

Mr. ACKERMAN in two instances. 

Mr. Towns. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. 

Mr. ERDREICH. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mr. SKELTON in two instances, 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. 

Mr. DARDEN. 

Mr. FLORIO in two instances. 

Mr. Bracer in two instances. 

Mr. MATSUI. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p.m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987, at 11 
o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2413. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, transmitting notification of a new 
system of records, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
552a(0); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2414. A letter from the Clerk, U.S. House 
of Representatives, transmitting a quarterly 
report covering expenditures of appropria- 
tions and other funds for the period July 1, 
1987 through September 30, 1987, pursuant 
to 2 U.S.C. 104a (H. Doc. No. 100-133); to 
the Committee on House Administration 
and ordered to be printed. 

2415. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the study report on 
the Jedediah Smith Trail, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington, pursuant to 16 U.S.C. 1242(c); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2416. A letter from the Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the "Treasury, 
transmitting the final monthly Treasury 
statement of receipts and outlays of the 
U.S. Government for fiscal year 1987, pursu- 
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ant to 31 U.S.C. 331(c); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2417, A letter from the Chairman, Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, transmitting the 
report of the nondisclosure of Safeguards 
Information by the Commission for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1987, pursu- 
ant to 42 U.S.C. 2167(e); jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Energy and Commerce and Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. H.R. 2266. A bill to amend the 
Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 1968 and 
the Hazardous Liquid Pipeline Safety Act of 
1979 to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, and for other purposes 
with an amendment (Rept. 100-445, pt. 1). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ASPIN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 1748 (Rept. 100- 
446. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 309. Resolution waiving 
certain points of order against the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 1748, (Rept. 100-447). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FROST: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 310. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 1720, a bill to replace 
the existing AFDC program with a new 
Family Support Program which emphasizes 
work, child support, and need-based family 
support supplements, to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to encourage and 
assist needy children and parents under the 
new program to obtain the education, train- 
ing, and employment needed to avoid long- 
term welfare dependence, and to make 
other necessary improvements to assure 
that the new program will be more effective 
in achieving its objectives (Rept. 100-448). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. DOWNEY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. GRADISON, Mr. PORTER, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. Fon» of Tennessee, 
Mr. Guarini, Mr. SoLARZ, Mr. Dro- 
GUARDI, Mr. Moopy, Mr. WALKER, 
Mr. COURTER, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
FRANK, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. FAWELL, 
Mr. WoLPE, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mrs. 
JoHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. WORT- 
LEY, Mr. ОЕКАЗ, Mr. Gray of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
SwiNDALL, Mr. COOPER, Mr. GooD- 
LING, Mr. LIPINSKI, and Mr. YATRON): 

H.R. 3646. A bill to restore balance among 
sources of supply for the Nation's sweetener 
needs, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on Ways and Means and 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYMALLY: 

H.R. 3647. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for minority 
populations outreach, education, counseling, 
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prevention, and research activities relating 
to acquired immunodeficiency syndrome, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce. 

Н.Н. 3648. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to require the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to make 
grants for the establishment of pediatric ac- 
quired immunodeficiency syndrome ге- 
source centers; to the Committee on Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. GUNDERSON: 

H.R. 3649. A bill to amend the Upper Mis- 
sissippi River Management Act of 1986 to 
extend the amounts authorized for an addi- 
tional year without increasing the total 
amounts authorized; to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 

By Mr. MOLINARI: 

H.R. 3650. A bill to amend the Act of Oc- 
tober 17, 1972, to delete the Fountain 
Avenue landfill from the boundary of Gate- 
way National Recreation Area, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
SHUSTER, Mr. GoonpLING, and Mr. 
WOLF): 

H.J. Res. 402. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of February 7-13, 1988, as Nation- 
al Child Passenger Safety Awareness 
Week”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANTOS (for himself, Mr. 
COELHO, Mr. Lott, Мг. AsPIN, Mr. 
Berman, Mr. Bracer, Mr. BILBRAY, 
Mr. BoNioR of Michigan, Mr. 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. Brown of 
Colorado, Mr. CARDIN, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. CounTER, Mr. COYNE, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Mr. Derrick, Mr. DIOGUARDI, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Мг. DYMALLY, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. ERD- 
REICH, Mr. FaASCELL, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. Fazio, Mr. Forp of Michigan, 
Mr. FRANK, Mr. Frost, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. GEPHARDT, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. 
Grapison, Mr. GREEN, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. Kemp, Mr. KoNNYU, Mr. 
LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
LEVIN of Michigan, Mr. LEVINE of 
California, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. MArTsUI, Mr. 
McCLoskey, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. NEAL, Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. 
PANETTA, Ms. PELOSI, Мг. RODINO, 
MER, Mr. SHAW, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. 
SoLanz, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. Torres, Mr. 
VANDER АСТ, Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. 
WEBER, Mr. WEISS, Мг. Wotr, Mr. 
WOLPE, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. WYDEN, 
and Mr. YATES): 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Raoul Wallenberg Tribute Commit- 
tee to establish а monument to honor Raoul 
Wallenberg on Federal land in the District 
of Columbia or its environs; to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

By Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. Вовѕкі, Mrs. Boxer, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. FRANE, Mr. Ковт- 
MAYER, and Mr. FAUNTROY): 

H. Con. Res. 218. Concurrent resolution 
welcoming Vladimir and Maria Slepak to 
the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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By Mr. BILIRAKIS: 

H. Res. 311. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives re- 
garding the Civil Defense Program; jointly, 
to the Committees on Armed Services and 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. Res. 312. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House regarding the American 
Civil Defense Program; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services and Agriculture. 

By Mr. TRAFICANT: 

H. Res. 313. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the proposed treaty with the Soviet Union 
for the reduction of intermediate-range nu- 
clear forces in Europe is deficient; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 81: Mrs. COLLINS, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. 
Penny, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, and Mr. 
JACOBS. 

H.R. 190: Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
WHITTAKER, Мг. ROWLAND of Connecticut, 
and Mr. SWINDALL. 

Н.Н. 303: Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. GORDON, Mr. BOULTER, Mr. 
DREIER of California, and Mr. McCOLLUM. 

H.R. 551: Mr. SHAW. 

H.R. 578: Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 639: Mr. Ғовр of Tennessee. 

H.R. 1119: Mr. YATES and Mr. MCGRATH. 

H.R. 1213: Mr. Faz1o. 

H.R. 1531: Mr. COELHO, Mr. Нотто, and 
Mr. BARTLETT. 

Н.Н. 1635: Mr. Owens of Utah, Мг. FLAKE, 
Mr. COYNE, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, and Mr. Snaxs. 

Н.Н. 1638: Mr. Manton and Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey. 

H.R. 1695: Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
AuCorN, and Mr. Brown of California. 

H.R. 1742: Mr. BRowN of Colorado and 
Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 1786: Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. HAMILTON, 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee, and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

Н.Н. 1885: Мг. Courter and Mr. BARTLETT. 

Н.В. 2052: Mr. Fish and Mr. NEAL. 

Н.Н. 2148: Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. Fish, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. бүман, Mr. Lott, Mr. SKELTON, Mr. 
GRANDY, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mrs. 
PATTERSON, Mr. MADIGAN, Mr. CARDIN, and 
Mr. Fon» of Tennessee. 

Н.Н. 2238: Mr. Barton of Texas, Mr. SHU- 
STER, Mr. ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. MOLLOHAN, 
Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. ROBIN- 
son, Mr. Martin of New York, and Mr. 
JONTZ. 

H.R. 2248: Мг. GEKAS. 

H.R. 2260: Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
Lewis of California, Mr. McMILLEN of 
Maryland, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. HOUGHTON, 
and Mr. PICKLE. 

Н.Н. 2392: Mr. Denny SMITH and Mr. 
MCcEwWEN. 

H.R. 2393: Mr. MCEWEN. 

H.R. 2394: Mr. McEWEN. 

Н.Н. 2640: Mr. CounTER, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
ROWLAND of Connecticut, Mr. WEBER, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Mr. PENNY, Mr. WISE, Mr. 
Srupps, Mr. HER. Mr. McDape, Mr. FEI- 
GHAN, Mr. SaBo, Mr. MARTIN of New York, 
Mr. KOLTER, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. Іотт, and Mr. 
WHITTAKER. 

Н.Н. 2698: Mrs. BENTLEY and Mr. DEWINE. 

H.R. 2758: Mr. BUECHNER. 

H.R. 2776: Mr. Frost and Mr. SCHUETTE. 
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H.R. 2793: Mr. Crockett, Mr. CoLEMAN of 
Texas, and Mr. HUGHES. 

H.R. 2801: Mr. COYNE. 

Н.Н. 2828: Mr. Evans, Мг. KILDEE, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Mr. DYMALLY, Mr. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. Lowry of Washington, Mr. OBER- 
STAR, Mr. DwYyER of New Jersey, and Mrs. 
BENTLEY. 

H.R. 2837: Mr. САшо and Mr. Lowry of 
Washington. 

Н.Н. 2870: Mr. Crockett, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
and Mr. Towns. 

Н.Н. 2883: Mr. McDape, Mrs. BYRON, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. COYNE, Mr. 
Sweeney, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, and Mr. MINETA. 

Н.Н. 2934: Mr. Lott, Mr. GEJDENSON, and 
Mr. McCOLLUM. 

Н.Н. 2953: Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. 
BRYANT, Mr. WOoRTLEY, and Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Н.Н. 3010: Mr. Ішрімвкі, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. Price of North Carolina, Mr. 
SIKORSKI, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. DORGAN of 
North Dakota, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, and 
Mr. Drxon. 

H.R. 3049: Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. HUGHES, 
and Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. 

H.R. 3071: Mr. COYNE, Mr. WoLre, and Mr. 
RANGEL. 

H.R. 3187: Mr. Sweeney, Mr. Bryant, Mr. 
ANDREWS, Мг. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. 
GONZALEZ, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, and Mr. PICKLE. 

H.R. 3202: Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, 
Mr. CARPER, and Mr. WAXMAN. 

Н.Н. 3250: Мг. DORGAN of North Dakota, 
Mr. TALLON, Mr. Panetta, Мг. ARCHER, and 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 

H.R. 3312: Mr. OxLEY and Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE. 

H.R. 3336: Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. DE LUGO, 
Mr. ARMEY, Mr. WELDON, Mr. DE LA GARZA, 
and Mr. EMERSON. 

H.R. 3433: Mr. HAYES of Illinois. 

H.R. 3444: Mr. KOLTER, Mr. ATKINS, Mr. 
Ескавт, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. ре Luco, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. FrisH, Mr. 
Sxaccs, Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mr. JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 3448: Mr. RANGEL and Mr. KENNEDY. 

Н.Н. 3482: Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. DE 
Luco, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
FocLIETTA, and Mr. Hayes of Illinois. 

Н.Н. 3486: Mr. ROE, Mrs. PATTERSON, Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois, Мг. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 
BoNKER, Mr. KosTMAYER, Мг. OBERSTAR, Mr. 
FOGLIETTA, and Mr. STARK, 

H.R. 3511: Mr. PANETTA. 

Н.Н. 3513: Mr. Duncan and Мг. QUILLEN. 

H.R. 3515: Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

Н.Н. 3516: Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 3523: Mr. KLECZKA and Mr. KILDEE. 

H.R. 3524: Mr. BRYANT. 

Н.Н. 3565: Mr. MILLER of Washington, Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. Jontz, Mr. Brown of 
Colorado, Mr. Myers of Indiana, and Mr. 
LANCASTER. 

H.J. Res. 257: Mr. OLIN, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
DeWine, Мг. FocLrETTA, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
Fuster, Mr. Martin of New York, Mr. 
MILLER of Ohio, Mr. Nichols, Mr. HOYER, 
Mr. IRELAND, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Hype, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. EARLY, Mr. DURBIN, and Mr. 
HOWARD. 

H.J. Res 287: Mr. AKAKA, Mr. BARNARD, 
Mrs. Boxer, Mr. LIVINGSTON, and Mr. PETRI. 

H.J. Res. 360: Ms. PELOSI. 

H.J. Res. 380: Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. DAUB, 
Mr. ENGLISH, Мг. GILMAN, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. 
Еівн, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. 
JEFFORDS, Mr. KOLBE, Мг. SCHAEFER, Mr. 
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Бмітн of Florida, Mr. Tatton, and Mr. 
WYDEN. 

H.J. Res. 386: Мг. BoEHLERT, Mr. Coyne, 
Mr. DURBIN, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Lewis of Flori- 
da, Mr. Мсрлре, Mr. McHUGH, Mr. MFUME, 
and Mr. RANGEL. 

H. Con. Res. 83: Mr. TRAFICANT and Mr. 
GRANDY. 

Н. Con. Res. 119: Mr. ӛмітн of New 
Hampshire. 
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Н. Con. Res. 213: Mr. Клвісн, Mr. HYDE, 
Мг. WonrLEY, Mr. Lowery of California, 
Mr. Boutter, and Mr. HASTERT. 

Н. Res. 271: Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. Lorr. Mr. 
BARTLETT, Мг. MCCANDLESS, Мг. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr, PACKARD, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. 
ROBERT F. SMITH, Mr. KYL, Mr. EMERSON, 
Mr. CRANE, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. CLINGER, Mr. 
LuJAN, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. WEBER, Mr. 
Parris, Mr. BATES, Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. Mor- 
RISON of Washington, Mr. SLAUGHTER of Vir- 
ginia, and Mr. GALLO. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 1720 
By Mr. BROWN of Colorado: 
—Strike section 702 (page 252, lines 17 
through 26; page 253, lines 1 through 26; 
page 254, lines 1 through 25; page 255, lines 
1 through 24; and page 256, lines 1 through 
25). 
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THE BIRTH OF GLASNOST 
HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leonard 
Sussman, executive director of Freedom 
House, an important human rights organiza- 
tion which monitors civil and political rights, 
together with his son Mark Sussman, coauth- 
ored a recent article entitled “The Birth of 
Glasnost.” This informative article presents an 
analysis and chronology of the dissident 
movement in the Soviet Union. 

| commend this article to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

[From Freedom at Issue, September/ 
October 1987] 


THE BIRTH OF GLASNOST 
(By Leonard R. Sussman and Mark J. 
Sussman) 


(Leonard R. Sussman is executive director 
of Freedom House. His son, Mark J. Suss- 
man writes and works in the theater. Both 
recently visited the Soviet Union.) 

It was easy for the plainclothes police to 
observe the activity outside the isolated 
apartment building on the perimeter of 
Moscow. Western reporters had left their 
own ghetto to converge on a small flat 
where Sergei Grigoryants would launch 
“the most important magazine created in 
the Soviet Union since 1918.” 

The new magazine was started in order to 
replace the distrust in Soviet journals 
abroad, and the bias many citizens have 
against official Soviet publications. If the 
Kremlin permits this independent, critical 
voice to be raised the chances for creating a 
participating, responsive Soviet society, 
rather than a paranoid one, may improve 
foreign relations as well as domestic creativ- 
ity, the major goal of Mikhail Gorbachev. 

This was 4:00 p.m. on Friday, 3 July. A 
July Fourth celebration had just ended at 
Spaso House, residence of the United States 
Ambassador. Former President Jimmy 
Carter had left the house earlier to make fa- 
vorable comments about Gorbachev. The 
most “humanitarian” of today’s world lead- 
ers, Carter had called him. Elsewhere in 
Moscow, Vernon Walters, the American Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, was discuss- 
ing ways to cool the Iran-Iraq war. And in 
and out of the Kremlin came Prime Minis- 
ter Gandhi of India on an elaborate state 
visit, to be followed by President von Weiz- 
ѕаскег of West Germany. 

Perhaps the most important event of that 
day, however, was in the toughened hands 
of a slight, prison-scarred literary critic who 
released the first copies of a magazine sig- 
nificantly named Glasnost, openness, after 
the current Gorbachev policy. Sergei Gri- 
goryants held up a copy of the 55-page pub- 
lication which had been hand-typed, single- 
spaced on onionskin paper. Fifty copies 
were laboriously made using carbon paper. 
This was the entire “press run.” Yet it may 
have been an historic moment—for Gorba- 


chev and the world beyond, as well as for 
Grigoryants and his thirty  writer-col- 
leagues. The significance of Glasnost, the 
magazine, could be seen in the bitterly cou- 
rageous life of Grigoryants, and the tenuous 
hope posed by the present policy of glas- 
nost. АП of this converged in that crowded 
room of reporters on 3 July. The story 
began earlier. 


7 FEBRUARY 1987 


Sergei Grigoryants was released from 
Chistopol prison after serving three and a 
half years for writing samizdat (unauthor- 
ized publication). Vestiges of his recent 
hunger strike could still be seen in July in 
his sunken eyes and general pallor, though 
his vigor and determination were no less ob- 
vious. Grigoryants had been released in the 
amnesty that freed some 150 political pris- 
oners, and had accepted a one-year contract 
as critic of Novy Mir, the leading literary 
magazine. 

At university in the late 1960s he made 
“bad friends," in the words of his first pros- 
ecutor. Those friends were Andrei Sin- 
yavsky and Yuli Daniel, the first writers 
who had been imprisoned for sending their 
books to the West for publication. Grigor- 
yants, too, served his first of three harsh 
prison terms then. 

Returning home five months ago, howev- 
er, was different. The policy of glasnost, re- 
peatedly promoted by Gorbachev for fur- 
ther perestroika (restructuring of the econ- 
оту and the society) promised а new open- 
ing. The production and distribution system 
of the massive nation had all but failed. In 
an age of high technology, the Soviet Union 
was unable to move beyond the stage of 
lesser development. Though a military su- 
perpower, the USSR seemed destined to 
become a vast Third World country for most 
of its 280 million citizens. 

The policy of glasnost, as conceived in the 
Kremlin, was not to introduce Western-style 
democracy but to loosen the reins so that 
public discussion and even limited criticism 
of domestic policies could support the 
changes in the economy, and even more in 
the mind-set of Soviet citizens, that were 
needed to raise productivity. 


19 APRIL 1987 


Grigoryants and his friends, however, re- 
garded glasnost as an historic opportunity. 
They saw the policy of “openness” as an in- 
vitation to democratize the writing, and 
eventually the thinking, of Soviet citizens. 
They decided to create a magazine which 
would not be samizdat—formerly under- 
ground, unofficial a passport to prison or 
expulsion—but an openly published, official- 
ly authorized publication. 

In Paris, Alexandr Ginzburg heard about 
the plan from visitors to Moscow. Ginzburg, 
too, in 1966 had involved himself in the fate 
of Sinyavsky and Daniel by protesting their 
arrest. By then he had already served time 
in prison for editing an underground publi- 
cation called Sintaksis. Two years later he 
was rearrested for publishing his White 
Paper on the Sinyavsky-Daniel Case. At 
Ginzburg’s trial a codefendant falsely impli- 
cated him in illegal activity. Ginzburg then 
spoke the words that made the case known 


in the West: “A patriot should be ready to 
die for his native land, but not to lie for it.” 

Ginzburg was, of course, convicted—all ac- 
cused were. That helped touch off the “уеаг 
of human rights” among dissenters in the 
Soviet Union. The sentencing of Ginzburg 
inspired the “cultural opposition” to become 
politicized. This, in time, aroused further at- 
tention in the West. Finally, in 1979, Ginz- 
burg and several other dissidents were 
traded for two Soviet spies, and he took up 
residence in the West. He continues in Paris 
to support the efforts of other Soviet expa- 
triates who yearn or strive for real openness 
in their homeland. No surprise, then, that 
Ginzburg greeted warmly the report that a 
new form of writing was developing inside 
the USSR: a magazine of commentary and 
documentation which—for the first time— 
would be independent and seek official au- 
thorization. 


19 JUNE 1987 


The group of twenty to thirty men and 
women around Grigoryants worked steadily 
to devise the format of the publication they 
would call Glasnost, a direct link to the 
Gorbachev policy, and, in effect, a challenge 
to it. For the important decision the group 
made was to publish openly, indeed to seek 
official permission and support. They decid- 
ed that Gorbachev’s glasnost could only 
become successful if all citizens could write 
“the truth about life in their society,” par- 
ticularly those who had already spoken and 
written the truth “despite the prohibitions 
and repressions." "But it is not so simple,” 
they added, and said, “it is no secret that 
the policy of change encounters active re- 
sistance from those in the political and eco- 
nomic apparatus who have brought the 
nation, directly or indirectly, to this ‘precri- 
sis’ situation.” 

The first editorial would continue on a 
note of realism: “Until now these individ- 
uals have continued to occupy numerous 
key positions, and they actively stand in the 
way of restructuring. Their major argument 
is the fear of losing control over the nation. 
These forces should not be underestimat- 
ed.” The editors noted: “We are aware of 
the danger of acting, but inaction is also in- 
tolerable.” 

On this day, therefore, Grigoryants called 
а press conference to announce that Glas- 
nost was being sent to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party. He was formal- 
ly seeking approval to publish an independ- 
ent magazine. More than that, he sent the 
CCCP a copy of the text with its critical 
commentaries on the most vital political, 
economic and social questions facing the 
Soviet Union. Then began an extraordinary 
sequence of events. Unlike in the days of 
Sinyavsky and Ginzburg, the publication 
was received without a violent, abusive re- 
sponse. Aleksandr N. Yakovlev, second in 
command to Gorbachev, passed the request 
to a deputy for Agitprop (Agitation and 
Propaganda). He, in turn, relayed it to a 
deputy who handies press matters. In the 
days following, after phone calls from Gri- 
goryants, they treated the request with 
benign bureaucratic silence. That was a far 
cry from the official response, which, until 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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just recently, would have been a three-year 
term in a work camp for writing or publish- 
ing samizdat literature. 


27 JUNE 1987 


When no official response came, they 
called another press conference to announce 
they would begin releasing Glasnost openly 
in July whether or not they heard from the 
Kremlin. This conference resulted in the 
publication of news reports in the Western 
press. The spotlight thus turned on the 
Kremlin could be considered support for the 
Glasnost corps. Particularly at this stage in 
the Gorbachev policy it is important for the 
USSR to project a global image of openness 
and concern for human rights issues. This 
affects not only the well-being of Soviet citi- 
zens, but the credibility of Soviet negotia- 
tors who are at work in Geneva, Vienna and 
elsewhere on improving East-West relations. 
The success of perestroika is tied to glas- 
nost, both the policy of more openness and 
the second meaning of the term: publicity, 
or promotion of official policies. 

The lead editorial of Glasnost would 
pointedly acknowledge the linkage of peres- 
troika with openness. The editors wrote: 
“Restructuring the life of society is possjble 
only with the development of democratic 
practices, and thinking in the form of social 
consciousness,” and added, “this develop- 
ment must become the people's cause.” 


3 JULY 1987 


Grigoryants and associates made it the 
"people's cause" when they fulfilled their 
promise, and issued the first of fifty copies 
of Glasnost to a packed room of Western re- 
porters. The official press, though invited, 
did not come. One representative called 
later and asked a few questions about Gri- 
goryants' literary work, but nothing ap- 
peared in print. 

Many articles appeared the next day in 
the Western press around the world—again, 
а form of protection for the writers and edi- 
tors. Now, the format of the magazine was 
clear. It would appear in two parts: the in- 
formation bulletin Glasnost, a series of com- 
mentaries on topical issues, and the anthol- 
ogy Glasnost, a larger compilation of docu- 
ments on contemporary problems. The first 
anthology features the “most important po- 
litical event of 1987—the release of political 
prisoners in the USSR,” some of whom were 
among the editors. 

Grigoryants said at the press conference 
that Glasnost in both parts “will highlight 
to the same degree aspects of the human- 
rights movement" as well as “issues in the 
fields of ecology, culture, economics and 
social life." The most important question 
raised at the press conference, and answered 
in the initial editorial, was the reason for 
the openness of Glasnost and its bid for rec- 
ognition. The editors wrote: 

“The need for independent publications is 
dictated by the fact that the entire print 
media in our country are part of that very 
political, administrative or economic appa- 
ratus which is far from irreproachable, and 
has recently been subjected to open criti- 
cism. In our country the mass media are a 
part of this apparatus, and therefore do not 
perform the function of feedback between 
society and the leadership very well; and 
the media have the blame for the fact that 
the nation has come to a pre-crisis situation. 

"Consequently, independent information 
publications created on a volunteer basis 
which are not capable of presenting a total- 
ly comprehensive and balanced picture of 
the life in the country, because of organiza- 
tional or financial reasons, will nonetheless 
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be a necessary addition to existing press 
organs, and together with them they will 
present a sufficiently objective society." 

The authors also recognized they might 
have an impact domestically and beyond the 
borders. "A large part of the country is 
biased against official publications," they 
wrote, and official recognition to Glasnost 
would provide "serious evidence" that ‘‘de- 
mocratization is beginning to take place." 
Moreover, information going abroad from 
independent publications would be received 
with “greater trust, and will increase the 
trust between nations.” 

Finally, pragmatically, the editors argued 
that "what was a secret yesterday is being 
discussed today openly and everywhere. It is 
impossible to remain silent." 

6 JULY 1987 


We interviewed Grigoryants with only a 
translator-friend present. It was a relaxed 
afternoon. He made tea, and served thickly 
sliced ham and cheese. He apologized for 
the hard black bread. We felt some need to 
apologize. It was clear that this was an im- 
portant time for one who had spent ten 
years in prisons, had left the last one only 
five months earlier, and yet was energetical- 
ly leading a dispersed group of men and 
women through an unknown field. One 
might expect that keeping such a group to- 
gether, and making decisions acceptable to 
all, could be no easy task. 

He does not know all the contributors. 
Some are friends of other writers but all, he 
said, would be specialists in their field. The 
first number has an article by Andrei Sak- 
harov and discussions of press issues and po- 
litical pressures. Subsequent issues would 
include articles on the KGB, demonstra- 
tions in Lithuania, Jewish emigration and 
the problems of the Russian Orthodox 
Church. 

We discussed the gap that separates the 
political dissidents from the Jewish refuse- 
niks, and he indicated that where associa- 
tions between these groups do exist they are 
made on the basis of individual choice. Gen- 
erally, the refuseniks are concerned with 
the problems created by their deteriorating 
situations once they have announced their 
desire to leave the country. 

Grigoryants told us he would act the next 
day to form a “press club." This, he hoped, 
would be а loose association of dissident 
writers, former prisioners, official journal- 
ists, and Kremlin officials who deal with the 
press. They would informally discuss the 
contents of Glasnost, and criminal law. An 
utterly clever and supremely idealistic con- 
ception! To estimate his audience in ad- 
vance, Grigoryants phoned one Kremlin 
office. He was told that they'd be happy to 
participate but the seven invitees would all 
be “оп vacation" the day of the ''press 
club." Very civil, very polite. 

“Will the Central Committee grant per- 
mission to publish Glasnost?" we asked. 
"It's difficult to say," Grigoryants replied. 
"It depends on how good and how valuable 
and how serious the magazine becomes." It 
also depends, we assumed, on the reaction in 
the West. If that is extensive and favorable, 
the chances for official recognition may be 
increased. Grigoryants said the main goal is 
to "organize feedback from the society to 
the government, to provide opportunities 
for people with no voice to express their 
ideas." Another goal: “to inform the outside 
world from an independent source." 

As the tea was steeped again, Grigoryants 
spoke more of himself. He began writing in 
the '60s and was trained as a specialist in 
Russian literature. His great grandfather 
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was а director at La Scala in Milan, and had 
many friends in Italy who were Russian 
émigrés. Grigoryants studied in the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at Moscow University, 
and wrote literary criticism for Youth. He 
was expelled from the university after his 
arrest for supporting Sinyavsky and Daniel. 
He was rearrested in 1975 on a trumped-up 
charge and spent five years in camps and 


prisons. 

The KGB tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
him to cooperate with them. He was re- 
leased in 1980 under administrative parole— 
the restriction that he could not live closer 
to the capital than 100 kilometers. In 1983 
he was imprisoned again for publishing “V,” 
which contained information about arrests. 
He was sentenced to two years in prison, 
five years in labor camp and three years of 
internal exile. 

Grigoryants was among the first prisoners 
released this February in the Gorbachev 
amnesty. Secretary George Shultz had 
brought a letter to Reykjavik addressed to 
Gorbachev appealing for Grigoryants' re- 
lease. He became a special case." In Chris- 
topol he was visited by a state attorney who 
persuaded Grigoryants to write to the presi- 
dent of the Supreme Soviet declaring his 
ideas were not in conflict with the Soviet 
constitution or international law. Later, Gri- 
goryants tried to recant this letter, but he 
was told they had “по food left for him" in 
prison! He still had three years of detention 
remaining and three more of internal exile 
when he was released. He had not been able 
to write to his wife for nine months. Just а 
few days before he was set free she had 
gone to the KGB to find out whether he 
was still alive. They say they didn't know! 

"Is glasnost real?" we asked. 

“Yes ... we hope," he replied. “But it's 
only а beginning. The future of the maga- 
zine may indicate the future of glasnost," 
he added. It was clear he would continue 
publishing with or without permission. ''It's 
all so new,” he said. “But this magazine will 
be taken as an example." It was, he said, dif- 
ficult to say whether some people in the 
government approve or even welcome Glas- 
nost. But he has had interesting conversa- 
tions with officials high in the bureaucracy. 
That, in itself, has been something of an 
achievement. The bureaucratic runaround 
he has received, for example, has not been а 
low-level matter. 

Now, the full text of Glasnost is being 
published in Russian in Paris, and in Eng- 
lish in New York. Parts of the first number 
have appeared in major publications of the 
West. The magazine will hereafter speak for 
itself. An official noncommital reply to Gri- 
goryants' request for support has come: the 
establishment sees no need for another pub- 
lication, since so many are already available. 
But the policy of the Kremlin which per- 
mits or withholds official permission to pub- 
lish the magazine, or more important, the 
policy of glasnost which allows the editors 
and writers to continue their independent 
publications with impunity—that policy will 
reveal how open “openness” can become. 

The intelligent, courageous effort of Gri- 
goryants and his associates recalls the anal- 
ysis and prescription an earlier Soviet free- 
dom-fighter provided. Wrote Vladimir Bu- 
kovsky in 1970: ““Тһе essence of our struggle 
is the battle against fear—the fear that has 
imprisoned the people since the times of 
Stalin, the fear from which they have never 
yet been able to free themselves, that, final- 
ly, allows the system to continue to exist.” 
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STAND UP TO THE WASHING- 
TON POST AND VOTE FOR 
REASON 


HON. RICHARD H. STALLINGS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, | am sure we 
all read the October 22 Washington Post edi- 
torial urging this Congress to, and | quote, 
“stand up to the NRA and vote for safety.” 
Unfortunately, what the Post seeks would not 
be a vote for safety at all. This editorial merely 
represents the latest in a long line of attacks 
on the private ownership of firearms, attacks 
that are no less offensive simply because they 
have become more creative. 

Mr. Speaker, laws purporting to ban so- 
called plastic guns in the United States could 
not keep such firearms out of the hands of 
foreign terrorists—even if such firearms exist- 
ed. The sad truth is that laws passed by this 
Congress will not stop foreign terrorists from 
acquiring their tools illegally, in other coun- 
tries. The revealing truth about this 
against firearms technology is that so-called 
plastic firearms do not exist. 

When firearm technology has progressed to 
the point that a nonmetallic gun can be mass 
produced, gun owners and, in particular, our 
Armed Forces will greatly benefit from the 
new guns. The plastic material will be much 
lighter than current guns. This feature is espe- 
cially important to hunters and our military per- 
sonnel who are required to carry heavy loads. 
In addition, a plastic gun would have a greater 
resistance to corrosion, and the ability to mold 
reduces the number of separate parts. This 
would increase reliability and durability. Cer- 
tainly, all gun owners will benefit once tech- 
nology has produced a nonmetallic gun. 

The real question is whether we will impede 
this natural t progress or require 
detection technology and other interdiction ef- 
forts to keep pace. Progress isn't easily 


sí à 

We can ask then, what is the aim of this 
legislation? The answer may be found by look- 
ing at groups that support such legislation: 
"gun control" 


other "gun control" groups does 
attempt to outlaw small 
firearms based on an arbitrary definition of de- 
tectability, while giving bureaucrats the author- 
ity to ban virtually any other firearms they 
choose. And all of this is skillfully masked as 
legislation to stop terrorism. 

Mr. Speaker, ! support legislation seeking to 
increase the effectiveness of our interdiction 
efforts. Legislation | am cosponsoring, H.R. 
2862, would help the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration determine how best to stop terrorists, 
whether they are armed with conventional fire- 
arms, explosives, plastic explosives, or—when 
they аге  available—firearms constructed 
. Solely of nonmetallic elements. 
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Mr. Speaker, this legislation rejects the mis- 
guided notions that “gun control” will deter 
terrorists, and that we in Congress have the 
authority—or the ability—to һай scientific 
progress. Mr. speaker, H.R. 2862 represents a 
reasoned approach to the issue of internation- 
al terrorism. If | may paraphrase: | urge my 
colleagues to stand up to the Washington 
Post and vote for reason. 


FINANCIAL GUARANTEE 
INSURANCE EXAMINED 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the Subcommit- 
tee on Commerce, Consumer Protection and 
Competitiveness has been holding hearings 
on the insurance industry, with particular at- 
tention to the issue of insurer solvency. In a 
recent hearing we explored the subject of fi- 
nancial guarantee insurance—insurance pro- 
vided to assure payment of financial obliga- 
tions. Insurance regulators have expressed 
concern about the adequacy of current State 
regulation of this kind of insurance. There is a 
related concern about the impact of such in- 
surance, particularly in its more speculative 
forms, on insurer solvency. An article from the 
National Underwriter on our hearing is provid- 
ed here for the information of Members. 

[The article follows:] 

[From the ы жу Ыг, Nov. 2, 
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FINANCIAL GUARANTY REGULATIONS 
INADEQUATE: CORCORAN 


(By Mary Jane Fisher) 


WASHINGTON.—Current state regulation of 
financial guaranty insurance is inadequate. 
New York Insurance Superintendent James 
Corcoran warned a House Energy and Com- 
merce subcommittee last week. 

Mr. Corcoran told Rep. James J. Florio, 
chairman, of the Subcommittee on Com- 
merce, Consumer Protection and Competi- 
tiveness, that he hoped the hearing would 
help state insurance regulators enact the 
National Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners model financial guaranty bill He 
was chairman of the NAIC Financial Guar- 
anty Insurance Study Group. 

Approved unanimously by the NAIC at its 
meeting last December, not one state has 
enacted the model bill, Mr. Corcoran testi- 
fied, though Iowa has adopted regulations 
similar to the model bill. 

The bill was defeated in the New York leg- 
islature this year by heavy lobbying of the 
industry, he said. 

The New York Insurance Department 
plans to draft a new financial guaranty bill, 
with some changes from the NAIC model, to 
be introduced when the state legislature 
convenes in January, according to Sandra 
M. Siegel, director of department programs, 
who accompanied Mr. Corcoran. 

"It is essential that financial guaranty in- 
surers become subject to adequate regula- 
tion,” Mr. Corcoran testified. “We feel in- 
surance companies don't have the expertise 
to price this insurance. 

"We're protecting the insurance buying 
public by making а company form a down- 
stream monoline subsidiary," he explained. 
The NAIC model bill also requires the mon- 
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oline subsidiary to be removed from the 
state guaranty fund. 


Mr. Corcoran said adequate pricing of the 
product is important because of property 
and casualty companies' recent record of 
“cash flow underwriting.” 


Reporting on the General Accounting 
Office study of the financial guarantee in- 
dustry released in June, William J. Ander- 
son, assistant comptroller general, said that 
“economic changes and the increasingly 
complex nature of financial products have 
resulted in an increased demand by inves- 
tors and creditors for protection against 
loss.” 


GAO, the investigative arm of Congress, 
found two general concerns about regula- 
tion of the industry, according to Mr. An- 
derson. The first is that there is very little 
information on the size and scope of the fi- 
nancial guaranty insurance business. The 
second is that “the nature of financial guar- 
antees does not seem to be well understood 
by many of the state regulatory agencies.” 


"It appears that . . . more qualified exam- 
iners will be needed to evaluate the risks of 
these products and their impact on the sta- 
bility of individual companies as well as the 
industry," Mr. Anderson said. 


Two fundamental requirements should be 
met to regulate the industry, the GAO 
found. The first is that "the quality and 
quantity of the data on the industry must 
be sufficient to better understand the expo- 
sures of the firms writing the business." 


DEVELOP MORE KNOWLEDGE 


The second is that “it is essential that 
state insurance departments develop more 
knowledge about these complex transac- 
tions and assure that training is provided to 
develop the skills necessary to assess the 
risks and pricing of financial guarantees." 


Industry witnesses were divided on the 
NAIC model bill, particularly over the re- 
quirement that monoline subsidiaries would 
have to be established to write financial 
guarantees. 


Speaking for the Association of Financial 
Guaranty Insurers were Michael E. Satz, its 
president; Aron Stern, and president, Old 
Republic Financial Guaranty underwriters, 
an underwriting affiliate of Old Republic 
Insurance Co., and Patrick J. Foley, senior 
vice president, National Union Fire Insur- 
ance Co., an affiliate of American Interna- 
tional Group. The Association opposed the 
model bill in the New York legislature. 


Generally supporting the model bill and 
its "monoline" approach were Gerald L. 
Friedman, chairman, Financial Guaranty 
Insurance Co.; William J. Murray, vice 
president, Chubb & боп, and William 
Jacobs, executive vice president, Financial 
Security Assurance. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. JAMES 
ROBINSON 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, 1987, in Greensboro, NC, several 
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men will be inducted into the North Carolina 
A&T State University Sports Hall of Fame. Mr. 
James Robinson is one of those men. 


James Robinson was born in New York City 
where he received his early elementary edu- 
cation. He went on to graduate from Com- 
merce High School, and North Carolina A&T 
State University in Greensboro, NC where he 
received his bachelor of science degree. Con- 
tinuing his studies at Yeshiva University, he 
received his master’s degree from Hunter Col- 
lege School of Social Work. 


Mr. Robinson has been active in his com- 
munity throughout his adult life. James serves 
on the board of directors of United Neighbor- 
hood Houses, Black and Hispanic Caucus of 
Executive Directors, Neighborhood Self Help 
for Older Persons Program, Executive Direc- 
tors’ Council, Association of Black Social 
Workers, National Council of Christians and 
Jews (Manhattan region), and a member of 
the North Carolina A&T State University 
Alumni Association. 


Robinson came to АЯТ on an athletic 
Scholarship through the efforts of former 
Brooklyn Dodger great, Roy Campanella. 
James was a regular infielder on the Aggies 
baseball team from 1949-52. In 1949, Robin- 
son batted well over .300; in 1950, Robinson 
had a .375 batting average, leading the 
Aggies in runs scored, doubles, and fielding 
percentage among infielders. In 1951, Robin- 
son was selected cocaptain of the team that 
captured their second consecutive champion- 
ship. He led in doubles and hitting with a .402 
batting average. 


In 1952, he was captain of the team that 
won the Aggies third consecutive CIAA Cham- 
pionship. During his 4 years at A&T, Robinson 
was twice captain of the baseball team, vice 
president of the Letterman's Club, president 
of the Physical Education Majors Club, a re- 
porter for the A&T Register, and a member of 
the A&T basketball team in 1950 and 1951. 
Throughout, Robinson maintained a “В” aver- 
age in the school of education. 


After graduation, Robinson was signed to a 
minor league contract by the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals and assigned to play with the Allentown, 
PA Club in the class “A” Eastern league. 
Shortly after, Robinson was drafted into the 
U.S. Army. 


During his career, Robinson has served on 
many community boards and received a 
number of awards. Among these were the 
"Outstanding Service Award" and the Merito- 
rious Service” from the city of New York. Rob- 
inson was also cited for distinguished achieve- 
ment in the 12th edition of “Men of Achieve- 
ment”. 

James Robinson has clearly distinguished 
himself not only by his outstanding accom- 
plishments in the athletic arena but also by his 
exemplary service to the community in which 
he lives. May this occasion serve as encour- 
agement and inspiration to James to continue 
the work he has already started. 
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SALUTE TO THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR RETARDED CITIZENS OF 
BERGEN-PASSAIC COUNTIES, 
INC., ON ITS 40TH ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, | have always be- 
lieved that one of the noblest undertakings we 
can pursue is to care for those who are less 
fortunate than ourselves, and who are unable 
to care adequately for themselves. In my area 
of northern New Jersey, we have an outstand- 
ing group involved in just such an effort for 
nearly a half century, and it is still going 
strong. 

| speak of the Association for Retarded Citi- 
zens of Bergen-Passaic Counties, Inc., which, 
this year, is celebrating 40 years of invaluable 
service to the retarded. This noteworthy event 
will be celebrated with a dinner-dance on Sat- 
urday, November 21, 1987, at the Princess іп 
Lodi, NJ. Given the vigorous efforts of dinner 
chairmen Maureen and Joseph Pallata, | am 
certain that the event, which will honor 1987 
Humanitarian Award Honorees Dorothea 
Abbott, Leonard A. Nason and Clinton Spen- 
cer, will be a great success. 

Mr. Speaker, to fully gauge the impact of 
this great organization, | would like to quote 
from the ARC's offical literature: 


This year, 1987, the Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens [ARC] of Bergen and Passa- 
ic Counties, New Jersey, celebrates 40 years 
of service to people who are retarded. For 40 
years the ARC has brought help and hope 
to retarded children and adults and their 
families. It has given retarded children the 
early help they needed. It has given retard- 
ed adults the vocational and self-help skills 
they need to function as independent citi- 
zens of society. 

It is significant that all this has happened 
in only 40 years! Before then there was no 
national advocacy group to advance the 
rights and needs of retarded children and 
adults. State institutions did exist to provide 
care for the mentally retarded, but there ex- 
isted no community programs except those 
few conducted by religious and charitable 
groups. These were few in number and de- 
pended for their continuation upon good 
will rather than legal rights. 

In state institutions, the physical needs of 

the residents were generally provided at a 
reasonable level. But, as a rule, there exist- 
ed little in the way of meaningful daily pro- 
grams that would improve the condition of 
the residents. In short, state institutions 
were designed primarily to offer custodial 
care. 
Parents with children at home were in à 
more difficult situation. They retained the 
burden of providing for the daily care of 
their children but were offered little or no 
support from the community. By law, these 
children could be excluded from the right to 
& free public education. Recreation pro- 
grams, vocational training programs, and 
support counseling, as we know them, did 
not exist. At the same time, there was little 
public awareness and public sympathy for 
retarded people. In most instances, retarded 
people were not visible in the community. 
They existed behind the doors of their 
family home. 
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On October 12, 1946, a letter written by 
Laura Sparks Blossfeld appeared in the 
Bergen Record which suggested the organi- 
zation of а parent group for retarded chil- 
dren, outlined a plan for it, and called upon 
other parents to get together and form 
"What might be the first chapter of a na- 
tional organization." 

On June 10, 1947, the first general meet- 
ing was held at the YMCA in Paterson. Par- 
ents from a wide area were invited and 
forty-one attended. Enthusiasm ran high; 
they voted unanimously to form an organi- 
zation, and the Parents Group was on its 
way. 

From the very beginning, the goal of the 
organization was to be for all parents re- 
gardless of the degree or type of retarda- 
tion, or where the child was located—at 
home, or away from home. It had been the 
aim of thoughtful leaders of the Group to 
develop a varied program that would suit 
the needs of all parents; and to make their 
work eventually benefit and help all retard- 
ed children. 

In rapid succession units were being 
formed in Essex, Union, Monmouth, 
Hudson, Raritan Valley, Mercer and Tri- 
County (Camden, Gloucester and Burling- 
ton). 

The National Association was formed at a 
Convention of Parents Groups in October 
1950. At that convention some 400 units 
were represented. Six years later there were 
400 units chartered in the United States and 
the National organization had changed its 
name to The National Association for Re- 
tarded Children. 

How that nationwide growth took place is 
а remarkable coincidence of several parents 
groups that spontaneously emerged during 
1947. It appears that some of these parents 
groups were mainly concerned with the wel- 
fare of children in the state institutions. 
The Bergen-Passaic Unit appears to have 
been the first group for all parents of all re- 
tarded children striving to meet the needs 
of all. 

Forty years is а short span of time for a 
national organization. Yet, in so short a 
time, there has been a vast improvement in 
the lives and fortunes of mentally retarded 
people. Where once they were scorned and 
rejected, society is now prepared to afford 
human rights and fundamental freedoms to 
the mentally handicapped. Where once they 
were hidden in state schools and in their 
parents’ homes away from human sight, 
they have now been granted the right to 
live in the community. Where once, because 
of public ignorance, they were looked upon 
with fear and aversion, they have gained in- 
creased acceptance. 

But none of this happened overnight or 
without effort. The efforts of thousands of 
volunteers and professionals have contribut- 
ed to the advancement of mentally retarded 
citizens. These efforts, at considerable sacri- 
fice of time, personal convenience and fi- 
nancial security, have resulted in the expan- 
sion of services we see today. And the fact 
that each year new volunteers and new pro- 
fessionals join in this effort gives confidence 
that this progress will continue. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite you and our colleagues 
to join me in saluting the Association for Re- 
tarded Citizens, Bergen-Passaic Counties, 
Inc., for its outstanding service and its loving 
care for the mentally retarded. Most certainly, 
the work it has done has transcended its local 
boundaries. The whole State of New Jersey, 
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indeed, the entire Nation, is better off for its 
efforts. 


COMMISSION ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND DEFENSE REPORT 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, recently, the 
Commission on Merchant Marine and Defense 
issued its first report. The Commission spent a 
year analyzing the American merchant marine, 
but its findings of fact and conclusions came 
as no surprise to those of us who have been 
working to strengthen our merchant marine. 

The report reiterates what | have been 
saying since | became chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine Subcommittee almost 7 years 
ago: 

A weak merchant marine is a "clear and 
growing danger to the national security”; 

We must have shipyards to build and repair 
ships in this country; 

We don't have enough trained personnel 
and militarily useful vessels in the event of a 
war or national emergency; 

An active U.S.-flag merchant marine is the 
most “militarily efficient, cost-effective, and re- 
liable way” to meet military sealift require- 
ments; 

The merchant fleets of our allies have de- 
clined dramatically; 

Government procurement policies empha- 
sizing bid price rather than value hurt the ship- 
ping and shipbuilding industries; 

Free trade does not exist today; 

American-flag operators need operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies; and 

Cargo preference laws have to be strictly 
enforced. 

The Commission's recommendations about 
how to turn this situation around are expected 
in December. | eagerly await the report and 
hope that the crisis that confronts us will gal- 
vanize Government, business, and labor to 
action. We cannot afford the luxury of waiting 
until war breaks out—it may already be too 
late. 


TRIBUTE TO CAPT. FRED P. 
MOOSALLY, USN 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, today | pay 
tribute to a fine naval officer, Capt. Fred P. 
Moosally, who will soon be going back to sea, 
where, as many of us know, every good sailor 
wants to go. Fred is now finishing a tour of 
duty as principal naval deputy for House liai- 
son and will soon move on the the well-de- 
served position as the commanding officer of 
the U.S.S. /owa, one of four refurbished bat- 
tleships originally commissioned during World 
War Il. Captain Moosally has done a first-rate 
job running the Navy's congressional liaison 
office in the Rayburn Building, and it has been 
a pleasure working with him. | know that | 
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speak for many of our colleagues when | say 
that his expertise in naval matters has served 
us well in making the difficult decisions we 
have had to make over the past few years. 
Let me give you some background on Fred 
Moosally. 

Captain Moosally began his naval career as 
a midshipman at the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. While there, he made his mark as 
an outstanding football player. Over a period 
spanning more than 20 years now, Captain 
Moosally's naval career has included a broad 
mix of operational and staff duties. He has 
served at sea on a number of occasions as 
any true naval officer worth his sea salt has. 
His operational experience on guided-missile 
destroyers [DDG's] has spanned the gamut 
from such billets as damage control assistant, 
gunnery assistant, engineer officer to execu- 
tive officer, and finally commanding officer of 
the U.S.S. Kidd from October 1983 to August 
1985. He has sailed on a variety of ships—to 
the Atlantic, to the Mediterranean, and to the 
Pacific. 

In staff assignments, Captain Moosally has 
also served with distinction in a number of 
posts. He has held a variety of positions deal- 
ing with manpower, budget and operational 
issues, including a tour as administative as- 
sistant and aide to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. On a more personal note, | think it 
should be known that 1 consider Fred not 
merely one fine naval officer with a bright 
future ahead of him but a valued friend, too. 
Equally important in these hectic days, he is a 
devoted husband and a loving father of three. 
As Captain Moosally prepares to assume his 
new duties on the /owa he will be missed here 
by many of us. At the same time, however, we 
salute him and wish him well as he goes forth 
to meet those new challenges. 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS ACT 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in 
support of H.R. 3471, a bill that would elevate 
the Veterans' Administration from an agency 
to a Cabinet-level department in the Federal 
Government. | was an early cosponsor and 
supporter of this bill. By giving the VA Cabi- 
net-level status, this worthy legislation would 
assure that the needs of our 27.2 million 
brave veterans and their 51 million survivors 
and dependents are given the attention they 
deserve. Veterans need an advocate at the 
highest level of Government to ensure that 
the benefits and services they have earned 
and were promised are delivered. 

Today, there are six times as many veter- 
ans alive than there were in 1930, the year 
the Veterans' Administration was established. 
The VA was established to administer Federal 
benefits to veterans and their dependents. It 
is currently larger than the Departments of 
State, Interior, Labor, Commerce, Education, 
Transportation, Energy, HUD, or Justice. Upon 
receiving Cabinet-level status it will be second 
only to the Department of Defense with the 
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number of people employed. The Veterans’ 
Administration has a budget that exceeds $27 
billion and operates the largest health care 
system in the free world. 

| believe a Secretary of Veterans Affairs 
heading the new Department of Veterans Af- 
fairs would be a positive asset to the Cabinet 
and veterans alike. | urge my colleagues to 
join in supporting this timely and beneficial 
legislation. 


AMERICA'S SPACE PROGRAM 
HON. JOEL HEFLEY 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, | call my col- 
leagues' attention to a recent article in sup- 
port of our Nation's space program by the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. BUECHNER. It is 
my distinct pleasure to serve with Mr. 
BUECHNER on the Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology's Space Science and Applications Sub- 
committee. In that capacity, Mr. BUECHNER 
has effectively promoted the goal of revitaliz- 
ing our Civil Space Program. His article, “It's 
Time To Be Proud of Space Program," which 
reviews the substantial accomplishments of 
the past and identifies the challenges ahead, 
reflects Mr. BUECHNER's clear recognition of 
the importance of this work. |, therefore, want 
to share this article with my colleagues, and 1 
am particularly happy to endorse Mr. 
BUECHNER's articulate support for the Space 
Station Program. 

The article follows: 


Ir's TIME To BE PROUD or SPACE PROGRAM 
(By Jack Buechner) 


“One small step for man, one giant leap 
for mankind." ⁄ 

Neil Armstrong's words still evoke strong, 
patriotic feelings and remind us of a time 
when America was the pre-eminent leader 
in space. This October marks the 30th anni- 
versary of the Soviet Launch of Sputnik, 
the impetus for John F. Kennedy's chal- 
lenge to land an American on the Moon and 
return him safely to Earth within the 
decade after the Soviet launch. 

Since 1969, our space program has been 
through many ups and downs; from such 
great successes as Skylab, America's un- 
manned space station, to the tragedy of the 
Challenger explosion. 

We face a new challenge. It's similar to 
the problem we had in 1957, when the Sovi- 
ets seemed light years ahead of us in space 
exploration. The difference is that today, 
many Americans have lost the confidence 
that we can catch up. 

The signs that America has lost сопїї- 
dence in its space program are widespread. 
NASA bashing by our national media with 
trendy negative headlines such ав... “Lost 
In space,” “America Grounded,” “Space 
Leadership Void,” “Earthbound and Demor- 
alized” . . . do not instill a sense of pride іп 
our program or set goals for tomorrow. 

There is no question that the Soviets have 
made great strides in space. Nor is there a 
question that the Challenger explosion in 
January 1986 was a national tragedy. It has 
caused NASA to look inside itself and re- 
evaluate its goals and directions. As a 
member of the House committee which 
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oversees the NASA operations, I can attest 
that it has been a very bumpy recovery for 
that agency. 

The shock of failure; the glare of hostile 
publicity and accusations of incompetence 
to a proud agency with a record of success— 
these have been hard to understand, much 
less accept. 

It is time, however, to support the space 
program—not tear it down. We should be 
proud of NASA, This agency has undergone 
an almost complete change of command 
since January 1986. An entire new team— 
from the administrator through program 
managers—has been put into place in the 
wake of the Challenger accident. They are 
clearly on the road to recovery and have 
mapped out an aggressive and forward-look- 
ing strategy. But they are tentative—they 
watch the nation to see if it cares, if Ameri- 
cans want to renew the dream. 

To that end, the space program faces a 
very important challenge in the coming 
months. The survival of the Space Station. 

The Space Station—a manned laboratory 
permanently orbiting the earth—will be our 
“gateway to the solar system.” The space 
station will provide scientific, economic and 
medical benefits to the U.S. and the world. 
It will serve as our first base in space from 
which we can conduct further exploration. 

If America is to continue to develop and 
explore the space frontier through the end 
of this century and beyond, a permanent 
space base from which to operate is needed. 
The Soviet Union knows that. It has aggres- 
sively moved into this field by launching, 
just last year, their version of a space sta- 
tion called MIR, which circles the Earth 
every eight minutes. 

Unfortunately, voices inside and outside 
Congress are arguing that the space station 
will fail to serve any useful purpose. These 
voices, however, are misinformed. The 
Space Station will serve as the cornerstone 
for this nation’s future in space. If it should 
die, then it is probable that the entire direc- 
ue of the our space program will go with 
t. 

Instead of taking a logical and reasoned 
approach, many politicians are playing the 
game they play best—politics. The Demo- 
cratic controlled House and Senate under- 
stand that the space program is one of 
President Reagan's chosen programs. As 
such, they have no problem slashing these 
budgets whenever possible. 

The senior senator from Wisconsin who is 
planning to retire from the Senate next 
year, has announced, as a going-away 
present, his intention to kill the space sta- 
tion program. This threat is real. Senator 
William Proxmire is chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee which provides funding for 
the space agency. 

Killing the station would at the same time 
kill the need for the shuttle which is de- 
signed to ferry cargo to and from the sta- 
tion. Killing the station also leaves the Sovi- 
ets as the only country with a permanently 
manned presence in space. 

NASA is hoping to resume shuttle flights 
next June. Considering the successful test 
firing of the redesigned solid rocket motor, I 
believe this goal can be achieved. Once we 
are flying again, the best way to ensure that 
the U.S. will stay flying is to stabilize the 
NASA budget. 

Unfortunately, politics, not sound reason- 
ing, is dictating the priorities of the U.S. 
space program. 

Would Americans cheer the announce- 
ment that NASA has been abolished to trim 
our trillion-dollar federal budget to $990 bil- 
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lion? Would Americans be content to sit 
placidly before TV sets watching vigorous 
men from other nations exploring new 
worlds? Not the Americans I know! 

NASA once again has the vision and 
means to achieve John Kennedy's goal of 
leading the world to the fringes of outer 
space by reinvigorating the true pioneer 
spirit of America. This goal can only be 
achieved by the sincere and dedicated ef- 
forts of people like Sally Ride, John Glenn, 
Neil Armstrong, and the NASA agency. Men 
and women with the spirit that launched 
the Apollo missions; the spirit that sent 
probes to Mars, Uranus, Jupiter; and the 
spirit that made the space shuttle a reality. 


THE HISPANIC BUSINESS COM- 
MUNITY AND THE FAR EAST 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Los Angeles-based Latin Business Foun- 
dation along with the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus coordinated a trip to introduce the 
Hispanic business community to the Far East. 
Following Prime Minister Nakasone's remarks 
about U.S. minorities last year, it is clear that 
steps need to be taken to promote under- 
standing between minorities and the Japa- 
nese. | would like to insert an article from His- 
panic Business magazine detailing this trip for 
the review of my colleagues. 

Caucus & Co. ORIENTS THE EAST 


[Following Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone's unflattering remarks about U.S. mi- 
norities last year, Hispanics introduce 
themselves to the Far East] 


(By David Cruz) 


At virtually every meeting with govern- 
ment officials in Japan and Taiwan last 
August, Hispanic business owners and mem- 
bers of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus 
were first subjected to a lítany of com- 
plaints about how U.S. trade policies have 
slowed industrial growth in those countries. 
The assertions were not always veiled in the 
diplomatic tones or courtesies expected of 
Asian cultures, and delegation members 
quickly decided to take a more aggressive 
posture. 

Having come from throughout the United 
States and having traveled thousands of 
miles to the Far East, the delegation's edu- 
cational and trade mission was а historic 
venture as well as a gesture of good will. 
They were received on an offical level, but 
because the visit was arranged independent 
of the U.S. State Department, the parties 
were able to discuss differences fairly 
openly. 

"Congress's intent in discussing trade re- 
strictions has not been to impose unreason- 
able expectations on a foreign country that 
wants to sell to the United States," says 
Rep. Esteban Torres, D-Calif., who headed 
up the delegation. "I think these nations 
are getting the message very clearly that 
trade cannot be abused." 

Adds Abelardo Valdez, former Ambassa- 
dor and White House Chief of Protocol and 
now an attorney in Washington, D.C.: 
"Coming as we have allows us to hear what 
these nations truly have on their minds 
without concern that their statements may 
be interpreted as anything other than open 
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dialogue with a segment of the American 
public." 

Pointed discussions ranged from a specific 
proposal for export of buses to Taiwan to 
the U.S. trade deficit. Rep. Albert Busta- 
mante, D-Texas, let Japan and the Republic 
of China (ROC) know that the United 
States cannot afford to let its economic 
troubles get worse. This issue of a massive 
trade surplus is going to backfire on these 
two countries unless they do something 
about it,” Mr. Bustamante says. “What we 
are proposing very seriously to both the 
ROC and Japan is export-manufacturing 
enterprises—that they set up joint ventures 
in the United States for assembly and fabri- 
cation that give our people a chance to 
work, since they're already buying Taiwan- 
ese and Japanese products,” 

One area where strong Hispanic consumer 
support for Asian products has been evident 
is the automobile industry. Ernest Cama- 
cho, president of Pasadena, Calif.-based Pa- 
cifica Services Inc., made this clear in his 
presentations. “Traditionally, there аге 
three things that have always been synony- 
mous with a Hispanic household,” Mr. Ca- 
macho told officals of the Japan Export 
Trade Organization (JETRO). “They are a 
picture of the Virgin Mary, a portrait of 
John F. Kennedy and a Chevy parked іп the 
driveway. Today, though, this is no longer 
the case.” 

Mr. Camacho, who was raised in East Los 
Angeles, has first-hand knowledge of His- 
panic loyalty to traditions in religion, poli- 
tics and consumer spending. ‘‘The picture of 
the Virgin Mary is still there and so is the 
portrait of John Kennedy,” Mr. Camacho 
said. “But that Chevy in the driveway has 
now been replaced by a Nissan, Toyota, 
Mazda or Honda. In fact, cars manufactured 
in Japan now account for approximately 8 
percent of the cars purchased annually by 
Hispanics.” 

The fact that Taiwan’s currency, the NT 
dollar, took a dive against the U.S. dollar 
during the visit led to a lot of mixed conver- 
sations, he tells Hispanic Business. “Our 
visit was timely, but it was also untimely 
due to the big fluctuations of the dollar,” 
says Mr. Camacho. “But I expect it will 
level out in six to seven months. 

The U.S. stake in the Caribbean presents 
opportunities to the Far East as well, 
Puerto Rico’s Rep. Jaime Fuster pointed 
out to ministers in Japan and Taiwan. “We 
have the climate, literally and in our busi- 
ness incentives, to draw major fabrication 
and assembly-type ventures to produce 
items cost-competitively," Mr. Fuster says. 
“Countries like Japan and Taiwan are prime 
examples of nations that are looking for 
sites to locate manufacturing facilities with 
access to skilled labor, raw products and 
ports for world distribution, all of which we 
can offer.” 

In learning of Hispanic business enter- 
prise, Japan and Taiwan have more to gain 
than market share, Caucus members told 
dignitaries. Rep. Torres, chairman of the 
Caucus at the time of the trip, emphasizes 
that trade “must be a two-way street.” In 
this vein, Democratic Rep. Solomon Ortiz of 
Texas brought a letter requesting that Tai- 
wan's national transportation company pur- 
chase 200 buses to be manufactured in 
South Texas, which would create hundreds 
of jobs is an area hard hit by recession. The 
multimillion dollar contract proposal calls 
for the fabrication and assembly of nearly 
200 buses by Eagle International Inc., based 
in Brownsville, Texas. The letter came with 
endorsements from House Speaker Jim 
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Wright and the entire Texas congressional 
delegation. After two days of attempts by 
Nationalist Chinese officials to dissuade Mr. 
Ortiz from pressing Taiwan to close the deal 
during the visit, and after internal disagree- 
ments about it among the congressmen, 
Caucus members decided to present the 
letter to high-level government officials, in- 
cluding Premier Yu Kuo-hwa. 

“Premier, I bring you greetings from 
House Speaker Jim Wright and Senators 
Lloyd Bentsen and Phil Gramm, who have 
joined the rest of the Texas delegation, as 
have my colleagues here today, to make but 
а small request,” began Mr. Ortiz. This 
letter describes a proposal which your gov- 
ernment is presently considering that would 
mean a great deal to the people of my dis- 
trict. And I would personally like to convey 
this request to you.” 

Mr. Ortiz’s request was the lone attempt 
to achieve concrete results from the visit, 
which was taken mainly for introductory 
purposes. Mr. Kuo-hwa’s response was cour- 
teous but cool. He said the matter was 
under advisement with his financial staff, 
which would make the appropriate recom- 
mendation. The purchase had already re- 
ceived tentative approval, but a competing 
offer from a company in Arizona had inter- 
rupted the process, says Art Vega, a staff as- 
sistant іп the office of Rep. Torres. “Taiwan 
was receiving a lot of pressure from power- 
fuls in Arizona," Mr. Vega says. “Тһе Arizo- 
na firm is one-third Canadian, and the point 
was made that if you want to ease the trade 
deficit of the United States, it is better to 
work with a wholly U.S.-owned company.” 

FACING NAKASONE 


Perhaps the single-most important meet- 
ing to take place was with Japanese Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone. Underlying 
the many reasons for the meeting were Mr. 
Nakasone’s remarks of last year, in which 
he referred to minorities in the United 
States, including Hispanics, as being to 
blame for a lack of economic progress in the 
United States. Members of both the Con- 
gressional Hispanic Caucus and the private 
sector delegation knew this would be Mr. 
Nakasone's first face-to-face meeting with a 
Hispanic group, and they were uncertain 
how the matter would be addressed. They 
did not plan to raise the issue themselves. “1 
don't think anyone expected Nakasone to do 
what he did," says Ruben Jauregui, presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles-based Latin Busi- 
ness Association. 

At 1:30 p.m. on Wednesday, Aug. 26, Mr. 
Nakasone entered the vast meeting area of 
his own residence, flanked by his personal 
bodyguards and appearing relaxed, quick to 
smile and in good spirits. Dr. Alicia Gonza- 
lez, head of the Smithsonian Institution's 
Folklife Office and the only woman on the 
official delegation who attended the gather- 
ing, says Mr. Nakasone began by expressing 
his personal happiness at the delegation's 
arrival. "From the very beginning, we felt 
that he wanted very much to get to know us 
апа share some of our experiences," Dr. 
Gonzalez says. After Mr. Nakasone's open- 
ing remarks, Dr. Gonzalez described a Japa- 
nese Festival that had taken place in Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Mr. Nakasone appeared moved 
by what he was hearing, then surprised the 
delegation. 

"I wish to express to you my sincerest 
regret over words which I spoke last year," 
he told the delegation. “I know now that I 
was wrong." He then said he hoped the His- 
panic people would forgive him. Thus Mr. 
Nakasone, in the space of a few seconds and 
with few words, defused what could have 
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been а recurrent controversy. His words 
were unexpected. They were quietly accept- 
ed, and after only a brief pause, the meeting 
continued. Mr. Nakasone went on to ask 
questions about Hispanics in the United 
States, saying he was committed to building 
bridges of understanding. He voiced support 
for efforts to develop more joint venture in- 
vestments with U.S. partners, including His- 
panics, and concluded by saying that he 
hoped the group would return again to con- 
tinue the discussions of matters of mutual 
interest. 

The formal meeting lasted about 40 min- 
utes but Mr. Nakasone invited the entire 
delegation to join him in the prime minis- 
ters garden, where he accommodated re- 
quests for photographs. U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan Mike Mansfield said that the meeting 
with Mr. Nakasone symbolized recognition 
that Hispanics should enjoy in the United 
States. “For too long, you have been ignored 
and you have not been given the opportuni- 
ty to demonstrate what new contributions 
you can make to our country," Mr. Mans- 
field offered. "I hope that you will build 
from this foundation and seize this occasion 
to begin а new era of growth on a greater 
scale." 

NOW WHAT? 

The meeting with Mr. Nakasone, the first 
of its kind between leaders of the two peo- 
ples, was said to signal a new phase of dia- 
logue for U.S. Hispanics and the Japanese. 
But where do things go from here? 

Politically, the Japanese have scored a 
coup. They managed to convey just the 
right measure of respect for the positions 
the Caucus members hold without appear- 
ing to give in on any major points. They 
were cordial and courteous but held firm. 
They also allowed the delegation to meet 
with those factions that may compete for 
the reins of government after Mr. Naka- 
sone. Perhaps it was а way of letting the 
Congressmen see for themselves who or 
what may lie ahead. 

It all worked. The Congressmen departed 
Japan full of arguments that import quotas 
were not the solution to the trade imbal- 
ance, and that Mr. Nakasone may not be 
such a bad guy after all. “То impose trade 
restrictions on our strongest ally in this 
region of the world would be а mistake," 
said Mr. Torres. “We must find other ways 
to solve our trade differences and at the 
same time make sure that we do not weaken 
each other in the process. I believe that 
changes are being made, and so long as 
these changes continue, further trade con- 
trols would be unwise." 

For the entrepreneurs, visiting Taiwan 
and Japan enabled them to learn how to do 
business on that side of the world. It also 
gave them an opportunity to show their po- 
litical and economic status in the United 
States. The trip's primary benefit for His- 
panic businesses was indirect, in that it es- 
tablished Hispanics as a real entity in the 
U.S. economy, the Latin Business Associa- 
tion's Mr. Jauregui says. “Тһе concept of 
Hispanic market segmentation was consist- 
ently something they had no knowledge of, 
especially at the corporate level," Mr. Jaure- 
gui says. "Nor are they familiar with the 
concepts of affirmative action." 

Hispanics were responsible for $110 billion 
in consumer spending in 1986, and, armed 
with such data, the delegation was success- 
ful in conveying the impact Hispanics have 
in the U.S. economy, Mr. Jauregui says. The 
tirp's direct benefit for Hispanic business 
was somewhat more pale, not only because 
it was primarily an exploratory mission but 
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because the Japanese complete no deals 
quickly, he adds. 

“In Japan, you do business on a personal 
basis, so they want to know you over a 
period of time before they'll do any busi- 
ness,” Mr. Jauregui says. “1 know one man 
who has been there seven years, and it was 
four years before he cracked his first deal.” 

Still, the trip did provide leads for some 
companies. At Pacifica Services, the Califor- 
nia engineering firm, CEO Mr. Camacho 
came away with solid leads to provide envi- 
ronmental engineering services to Taiwan's 
state-run industries. 

“They have maintained contact with us, 
and we're planning a return trip the first 
part of November,” Mr. Camacho says. 
“We're looking at going back to both Japan 
and Taiwan—in Japan, to talk with JAMA 
again, and in Taiwan from an environmen- 
tal [engineering] standpoint. Taiwan has 
been looking at how to generate dollars, and 
now that they're getting them they want a 
better quality of life, so there’s numerous 
opportunities for environmental work.” 

In conservative terms, Taiwan is five to 
seven years behind the United States in en- 
vironmental engineering technology, and al- 
though several large firms may also be com- 
peting to fill that need, so few have concen- 
trated on Taiwan that the field is hardly 
crowded, Mr. Camacho says. “We're in the 
process of formatting the best game plan," 
he says. “We're looking for other firms to 
fill in the technology that we haven't yet 
fully developed, because the company in 
Taiwan has a dire need in several environ- 
mental concerns, including waste treatment 
and pollution problems." 

Also getting in on the pollution-control 
action was Ed Romero, president of Ad- 
vanced Sciences Inc. In Alburquerque, N.M. 
Mr. Romero says he has sent an environ- 
mental engineering services proposal to Tai- 
wanese officials, and he expected negotia- 
tions to have begun in late October for a 
project to reduce the noise, odors and other 
forms of contamination at two large, state- 
run oil refineries. “1 had spoken to them 
before the trip, but what really helped was 
that the delegation gave us increased visibil- 
ity and credibility," Mr. Romero says. 

Also coming away from the trip with a 
possible business lead was Leo Rosas, Presi- 
dent of Rosas Computer Co. Inc. (RCC), in 
Corpus Christi. On the trip, RCC discussed 
plans for providing computer services to 
Japanese interests with Englewood, Colo.- 
based Computer Technology Associates 
(CTA), although Mr. Rosas and Dr. Carmelo 
Velez of CTA declined to reveal details. 

The LBA's Mr. Jauregui plans to invite 
JETRO, the Japanese trade association, to a 
Pacific Basin trade conference next year; 
both he and Mr. Torres consider last Au- 
gust's trip to be only the first in a series, al- 
though no plans are set for the next one. 
Mr. Vega, the aide in Rep. Torres's office, 
says it will take time to build business rela- 
tionships with the Asians. Pacifica's Mr. Ca- 
macho concurs that doing business with the 
Far East will not come quickly. “Тһеуте 
methodical, ceremonial, and you've got to go 
through all the motions before they trust 
you," he says. 

Rep. Torres made this point at a farewell 
conference in Tokyo. “We return to our re- 
spective cities in the United States better in- 
formed of the global community of which 
we are a part," he said. We came with 
many impressions of what we would find in 
countries halfway around the world, but we 
leave knowing that we have begun new 
friendships. Now, it is up to each of us to 
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make those friendships grow and with 
them, a mutual understanding of how we 
must learn to live together for the future." 


WHY THE ASIANS DID IT 


For Taiwan, the first visit of a Hispanic 
delegation signaled another important step 
in its campaign for international recognition 
as the legitimate government of all of 
China, not just the government of the “free 
Chinese,” as they call the 19 million inhab- 
itants of the Island of the Republic of 
China. 

Japan’s interest in receiving the Hispanic 
delegation was different. Its vibrant econo- 
my and increasing value of the yen has 
helped to boost national morale, stirring 
Japanese pride at a time when a growing 
number feel that an economic war with the 
United States may be inevitable. The visit 
by senior Congressional Hispanic members 
thus provided Japan's leadership with a new 
channel for voicing concerns about the ef- 
fects further trade restrictions would have 
on their economy. Also, the similarity of 
cultures between the Japanese and Hispan- 
ies, i.e. strong family and community bonds, 
religious values, a sense of loyalty to tradi- 
tion and the work ethic, have all contribut- 
ed to awakening the Asiatic nation to the 
potential of a new partnership for the 
future of both peoples. 

There is yet another reason why Japan 
and Taiwan are interested in ties with U.S. 
Hispanics. Japan’s increasing cash liquidity 
has sparked an investment itch that is part 
of a growth strategy targeting the United 
States. Meanwhile, in Taiwan, entrepre- 
neurs are outpacing even the Japanese at 
securing foreign markets through exclusive 
distribution agreements with major U.S. 
and European manufacturers. For them, the 
Hispanic-owned companies represent a new 
arrival on the international trade scene as 
sources of new product lines, techology and 
services. As a result of the trip, for example, 
R&E Electronics of Wilmington, N.C., has 
entered into direct negotiations with Japa- 
nese telecommunications/computer firm 
NEC to market NEC's product line in the 
United States, according to Mr. Vega. Too, 
Hispanics could be new competition in areas 
where Japanese and Taiwanese companies 
hope to market, which makes getting to 
know them all the more important. 

Getting to know Hispanics, though, has 
proven to be somewhat strange experience 
for the Japanese, who live in a largely ho- 
mogeneous society. It was not surprising 
that when the trade mission delegates held 
meetings with government officials or pri- 
vate business representatives, there was 
first an explanation of who U.S. Hispanics 
аге and what they represent within the 
broader context of the United States eco- 
nomically, politically and culturally. It was 
thus appropriate that in his opening re- 
marks, Rep Torres said, “Мисһ like the Re- 
public of China, which is situated on an 
island, in а sense we too are a people that 
constitute an island within the vast ocean of 
society in the United States.” 
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TRADE WARS 


Following Mr. Torres’ remarks were 
strong words from Republic of China (ROC) 
Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs Н.Е. John 
H. Chang, who went directly to the heart of 
а growing sentiment among the Free Chi- 
nese about the United States’ reluctance to 
normalize formal political relations with 
Taiwan. “While we have been patient and 
shown flexibility in our efforts to demon- 
strate that we seek to be a stabilizing part- 
ner in trade and commerce, we will not be 
forced to accept terms dictated to us that 
plunge our industries into dependence again 
on foreign interests,” Mr. Chang said. 

The flexibility to which Mr. Chang refers 
has become a central issue Taiwan has 
raised in its discussions with U.S. officials. 
H.E. Robert Chien, Minister of Finance, 
briefed the Hispanic delegation on steps the 
government has taken to affect its current 
multimillion dollar trade imbalance, includ- 
ing the removal of more than hundreds of 
items from its list of import products taxed 
upon arrival at Taiwan's ports of entry. Fur- 
ther, of the items that remain, there has 
been a general reduction of import duties 
imposed, he added. 

Taiwan has also started to liberalize some 
of its internal monetary policies, particular- 
ly in the area of foreign investments by 
ROC individuals and groups. Investors now 
can depart the country with millions of dol- 
lars and not be questioned about how the 
funds will be used. This step was taken spe- 
cifically to encourage development of joint 
venture projects outside Taiwan. 

"We believe these policies are clear exam- 
ples of our sincere interest in meeting and 
overcoming any imbalances which may exist 
in our present trade picture," Mr. Chien 
said, "but this will take time and we need 
the understanding and patience of the 
United States while we adjust this situation. 
Also, the United States must do its share to 
encourage more development of its technol- 
ogies and its businesses must be willing to 
do trade with the Republic of China. Why 
should we be penalized for being successful 
at business simply because others are 
unable or unwilling to improve their prod- 
ucts?” 

One Hispanic Caucus congressman, how- 
ever, noted that the Nationalist Chinese are 
beginning to realize they need to improve 
their image in the world trade community. 
“For a long time now, they have been pros- 
pering but at the expense of other econo- 
mies, including our own,” he says. “Their 
lower cost of living allows them to manufac- 
ture and export products into the world 
marketplace, including the U.S. market, at a 
disproportionate advantage over U.S. manu- 
facturers, many of whom helped the Nation- 
alist Chinese first develop their industries. 
Now, they know that there needs to be a re- 
adjustment of economic relationships, but 
it’s a bitter pill to swallow when they’ve 
been seeing all the money coming in.” 

Some Taiwanese voice this view privately. 
“The leadership of this country is living in a 
political vacuum and it has created a fanta- 
sy that it does not want disturbed,” says one 
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Taiwanese businessman. “While this eco- 
nomic situation may represent a confronta- 
tion of philosophical differences, to us who 
must live with whatever decisions are 
reached, it has become a matter of survival. 
I believe that we must be willing to face the 
tough realities now.” 

Back in Washington, D.C., Rep. Torres 
says the trip built the bridge that will 
permit reciprocity to begin between Asians 
and U.S. Hispanics. “It provided а tremen- 
dous degree of opportunity for the Hispanic 
community, which heretofore was not 
known to have specific products or services 
to offer in Japan and Taiwan,” Mr. Torres 
says. “Меп and women with goods and serv- 
ices to provide were given the opportunity 
to demonstrate they have the capability and 
ability to deliver on time and competitively 
with everybody else.” 


WORLD ORGANIZATION OF 
JEWS FROM ARAB COUNTRIES 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to pay tribute to a unique organization, the 
World Organziation of Jews from Arab Coun- 
tries [WOJAC]. Since 1975, WOJAC has rep- 
resented over 2 million Jews from the Arab 
world, approximately one-half of whom now 
live in Israel. 

It is a little-known fact that enormous num- 
bers of Arabs have immigrated into and emi- 
grated out of Israel since its founding in 1948. 
Indeed, 750,000 Arabs have moved to Israel 
from such diverse countries as Morocco, Alge- 
ria, Iraq, and Syria. At the same time, approxi- 
mately 500,000 Arabs have left Israel to settle 
in the Arab world. This enormous shift in pop- 
ulation is not often recognized. 

WOJAC represents Arab Jews who have 
immigrated to Israel and those who have re- 
mained in their native countries. Among many 
other activities, WOJAC petitions Arab nations 
on behalf of Jews who want to emigrate, and 
it seeks to gain material compensation for 
Arabs who left personal and religious property 
in the Arab world. It supports development 
projects that improve the quality of Arab immi- 
grants' lives in Israeli West Bank and Gaza. 
WOJAC also works to stop persecution of 
Jews still living in Arab nations, by calling for 
civil, human, and religious rights. 

Last month, WOJAC held its third interna- 
tional conference here in Washington. The 
sessions drew participants from around the 
world who care about these vital issues. | 
salute WOJAC at the time of its international 
conference, and applaud its efforts to bring at- 
tention and justice to Arab Jews living in Israel 
and elsewhere. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


November 18, 1987 


SENATE— Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


The Senate met at 8:45 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
Tuomas А. DASCHLE, a Senator from 
the State of South Dakota. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Let us pray: 

Things that are impossible with men 
are possible with God.—Luke 18:27. 

With God all things are possible.— 
Matthew 19:26. 

God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, 
in an impossible situation, You asked 
Your servant Abraham a question 
which answered itself. Is anything too 
hard for the Lord?—Genesis 18:14. 
Mighty Lord, in this confidence what- 
ever is hindering the resolution of the 
budget issue, remove it. Whatever is 
lacking, supply it. Whatever is needed 
to get it done, provide it. Whatever 
courage, individually and collectively, 
is required, grant it. If the will to 
achieve a critical goal is absent, gener- 
ate it. Give to each public leader fresh 
awareness that he not only holds the 
public trust, but is a guardian of the 
Nation's welfare. 

Gracious Father, dissolve partisan- 
ship or whatever produces stalemate— 
infuse the Senate with wisdom, bold- 
ness, courage, strength—whatever it 
takes to settle this difficult issue 
which threatens the very survival of 
the Nation. Empower Your servants, 
Lord, before it is too late. We pray in 
the name of Him in whom dwells all 
power in heaven and on Earth. Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, November 18, 1987. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable THoMas A. 
DASCHLE, & Senator from the State of South 
Dakota, to perform the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. DASCHLE thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
of proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


THE OPENING CHAPTER OF THE 
WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as the 
United States continues to mellow, 
perspectives on the War Between the 
States mature and change. Interest- 
ingly, our national fascination with 
that tragic conflict does not diminish 
the importance of it as we move away 
from it further in time. Instead, our 
understanding of its causes deepens, 
and the romance surrounding its prin- 
cipal actors becomes more hypnotic. 

Recently, one historian likened the 
War Between the States to America's 
equivalent of the Trojan War. That 
may be an apt parallel, for the Greeks' 
self-understanding found its origins in 
that classic, long-running clash. Like- 
wise, thoughtful Americans realize 
that much of what we are today is 
rooted in our Civil War. 

Some days ago, the New York Times 
carried an excellent article on Harpers 
Ferry, WV, and John Brown's raid 
there in 1859, when it was still a part 
of Virginia. If firing on Fort Sumter 
was the tinder that blazed up into war- 
fare, Brown's raid was the flint needed 
to spark the conflict. Some historians 
claim that John Brown's rash seizure 
of the Harpers Ferry Armory made a 
peaceful settlement of the differences 
between the North and South everaf- 
terward impossible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the New 
York Times, "John Brown's Land- 
scape,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 1, 1987] 
JoHN BROWN'S LANDSCAPE—HARPERS FERRY, 

WV, HAS А MOUNTAINOUS BACKDROP MADE 

FOR DRAMA 

(By Wilma Dykeman) 

Few historic sites offer as compatible а 
marriage of unique scenery and distinctive 
human events as that presented by Harpers 
Ferry, W.Va. The stern visage of nature's 
dark, stony ridges thrust above the rocky 
beds of the converging Potomac and Shen- 
andoah Rivers seems а backdrop made to 
order for the dramatic—indeed, grim—histo- 
ry that has unfolded in the region: iron- 
works and weapons manufacturing that 
transformed Robert Harper’s pioneer ferry 
and mill site into an early industrial com- 
munity; the brief but bloody confrontation 


known as John Brown's raid, and the de- 
structiveness of a Civil War brought closer 
to dread reality by the alarm and passion 
aroused by Brown's raid. The place and its 
past reflect harsh confrontations. 

Gray cliffs hang as raggedly above the 
valleys as Brown's eyebrows once bristled 
above the hollows of his deep eye sockets. 
Winter wind or summer storm assault as in- 
escapably as an aged photograph’s fierce di- 
rectness of Brown's accusing gaze. Houses of 
the village and uneven weather-pocked 
paths cling as precariously to the hillsides 
аз does the memory of the past that des- 
tined this to be one of the country's nation- 
al historical parks. 

The lower town of Harpers Ferry is on the 
funnel of land where the Shenandoah and 
Potomac rivers meet. Two main streets, 
Shenandoah and High, lead up the steep 
slope to the wider part of the peninsula and 
more spacious historic and residential areas. 
The street named for the Potomac, not of 
tourist attraction, follows that river past an 
old armory site, the Baltimore & Ohio rail 
yards and mementoes of abandoned indus- 
try. Dominating the rivers and the town are 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Quartzite cliffs 
of Loundoun Heights along the Virginia- 
West Virginia line form a steep ridge over- 
looking the Shenandoah and Potomac. The 
cliffs of Maryland Heights, on the opposite 
side of the Potomac, ascend to a dramatic 
view of the V-shaped village below embraced 
by its two rivers. 

Park visitors may begin at the visitor 
center opposite the parking area in a build- 
ing that served as a stagecoach inn in the 
antebellum days of the town’s flourishing 
prosperity. A film offers an excellent intro- 
duction to the physical surroundings (geolo- 
gy, trains, scenic locations) and to the four 
major periods of Harpers Ferry's past: as in- 
dustrial and commercial center, as stage for 
violent prelude to the Civil War, as battle- 
ground during that wrenching struggle, and 
as location of one of the first educational in- 
stitutions for freed slaves. 

Following this introduction, an appropri- 
ate site to visit is Jefferson Rock. If walking 
shoes and leg muscles are in good condition 
one can choose between two paths. One 
winds up a steep hillside off High Street 
from the Lower Town. Another route, 
which is easier, is reached by driving to the 
summit of the hill and then taking a short 
walk through Harper Cemetery to the 
promontory where Thomas Jefferson once 
viewed the surrounding panorama. A great 
slab of reddish shale supported by four 
stone pillars marks his overlook. 

So moved was Jefferson by this view that 
he wrote a passage in his “Notes on the 
State of Virginia": “Тһе passage of the Pa- 
towmac through the Blue Ridge is perhaps 
one of the most stupendous scenes in 
Nature. You stand on a very high point of 
land. On your right comes up the Shenan- 
doah, having ranged along the foot of the 
mountain a hundred miles to seek vent. On 
your left approaches the Patowmac in quest 
of a passage also. In the moment of their 
junction they rush together against the 
mountain, rend it asunder and pass off to 
the sea.” He concluded that this was a scene 
“worth a voyage across the Atlantic.” 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
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The rivers celebrated by Jefferson and 
today's tourists were the initial attraction 
for Robert Harper, an architect and mill- 
wright from Oxford, England. On a journey 
to build a Quaker meeting house in the 
Shenandoah Valley, Harper turned aside to 
visit the water gap. In 1751, with a patent 
for 125 acres he established a ferry across 
the Potomac, erected a waterpowered saw- 
mill on an island in the Shenandoah and 
began construction of a stone house, which 
remains standing on the steep footpath 
leading to Jefferson Rock. It is also accessi- 
ble by car, the oldest surviving structure in 
the park. Open to the public, it is furnished 
as а tenant house of the busy industrial 
period of the 1850's. 

Water power attracted industry. President 
George Washington, intent on developing 
the nation’s capital on the lower Potomac, 
visited Harpers Ferry and proposed this site 
along the upper Potomac as the place for a 
United States armory. A dam, a canal and a 
gun factory initiated an era described by 
two British travelers as characterized by the 
“smell of coal smoke” and the “clanking of 
hammers.” During the Civil War the main 
armory buildings were destroyed, but a 
blacksmith shop survives, near the visitor 
center. Beneath a lofty ceiling its forge and 
massive hammers, tools and iron products 
present а worthy exhibit of the might de- 
manded by this early industry. 

It was the armory and the mountains that 
brought John Brown and his 18 raiders in 
1859. Mountains, Brown believed, could pro- 
vide the hideouts and protection that would 
allow а small determined band of abolition- 
ists to challenge a more powerful opponent 
successfully. At the same time, the armory 
would provide the weapons needed to initi- 
ate a slave revolt and establish a free black 
stronghold. 

A detailed and imaginative exhibit of this 
phase of Harpers Ferry history is presented 
in the John Brown Museum, in one of the 
restored row buildings of the Lower Town. 
A film provides necessary background for 
understanding the sequence of events and 
the national impact of Brown's venture. 
The information is augmented by a collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets ranging from 
sensational accounts of the time to scholar- 
ly appraisals by 20th-century historians. 

Weapons on exhibit include a Sharp's car- 
bine used by one of the raiders and a pike as 
Brown planned to distribute to slaves in 
their uprising. But the most fascinating ex- 
hibit is a series of free-standing photo- 
graphs and biographical sketches introduc- 
ing each of the odd assortment of individ- 
uals who composed Brown's little band, 
sketches that bring breath and blood to 
that passionate and aborted mission. 

John Brown dominates the Harpers Ferry 
story as he came to dominate for an inter- 
lude the rending national debate over slav- 
ery. At 59 he was already famous when he 
arrived in this corner of Virginia (West Vir- 
ginia would not come into being until the 
Civil War). The anti-slavery raids of his fol- 
lowers had helped create the name of 
"Bleeding Kansas." Murders at a settlement 
called Osawatomie had earned him that 
name—as well as the death of a son (he was 
the father of 20 children). 

As he left Kansas to pursue his Harpers 
Ferry strategy he said, “І have only a short 
time to live—only one death to die, and I 
will die fighting for this cause. There will be 
no more peace in this land until slavery is 
done for.” 

Using assumed names and the guise of 
prospectors for minerals or simple farmers, 
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Brown and three companions rented a farm 
five miles north of Harpers Ferry on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac. From that 
point the village and armory were studied, 
men and supplies were assembled for the 
raid. Brown waited for 21 men to join his 
“Provisional Army of the United States" 
but was disappointed. (Two of his sons re- 
fused to participate and the renowned black 
leader Frederick Douglass would not join, 
warning that Brown “was going into a per- 
fect steel trap, and that once in he would 
never get out alive.") 

The move was made Oct. 16, a moonless 
Sunday night of mist and drizzle. Three 
теп were left at the farm. The 18 others 
tramped silently behind Brown’s farm 
wagon loaded with supplies. At the long 
wooden-covered railroad bridge leading into 
town they took the watchman prisoner. In 
town they overwhelmed guards at the 
United States Arsenal and nearby armory 
shops. 

Several of the raiders, having seized their 
initial objectives, undertook a kidnapping 
mission in the nearby countryside. Some 
five miles west of Harpers Ferry lived Col. 
Lewis W. Washington, great-grandnephew 
of George Washington. The colonel owned a 
small, prosperous plantation—and some- 
thing coveted by John Brown: a pistol pre- 
sented to George Washington by Lafayette 
and a sword given him by the Prussian king, 
Frederick the Great. 

Brown saw symbolic use of these weapons 
as he struck his blow for freedom of the 
slaves. During the night the raiders seized 
Washington, the pistol and sword, and three 
of his slaves and took them to Harpers 
Ferry. Along the way another slaveholder 
and his son were abducted. 

Meanwhile, the raid had claimed its first 
life and one of many ironies. A railroad sta- 
tion baggageman named Hayward Shep- 
herd, a free black man, became a victim of 
fear and confusion; he was shot by the men 
who had come to set black people free. 

Alarm spread throughout the town and 
countryside, and on the following day 
townspeople exchanged fire with the raid- 
ers, the state militia arrived, and by that 
evening the survivors of Brown's party (only 
five remained unwounded), his hostages and 
slaves had barricaded themselves in the fire 
engine house of the armory. 

That building stands today on a grassy 
plot of ground near the point where Shen- 
andoah and Potomac streets meet, the only 
armory building to escape devastation 
during the Civil War. A small brick struc- 
ture with three arched entrances, it is deso- 
late and empty, its bare walls revealing no 
mementoes of that Monday night when 90 
Marines led by Col. Robert E. Lee arrived at 
the armory. A detachment stormed the 
engine house on Tuesday morning, freed 
the hostages, captured John Brown, injured 
but alive, and took five of the raiders pris- 
oner. Ten of the original 19 were dead; 4 es- 
caped. Of the Harpers Ferry defenders, four 
whites, one free black man an one marine 
were dead. 

John Brown's imprisonment and trial took 
place amid a national uproar in the village 
of Charles Town, seven miles from Harpers 
Ferry. Fierce and articulate as ever, Brown 
refused a plea of insanity and was convicted 
of “conspiring with slaves to commit treason 
and murder.” On Dec. 2, sitting on his own 
coffin carried by a horse-drawn wagon, he 
was taken to a field just outside Charles 
Town and hanged. No civilians were permit- 
ted near the site. One witness, member of a 
Richmond military company, would leave 
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his own mark in history: John Wilkes 
Booth. 

Before his death Brown predicted that 
“the crimes of this guilty land will never be 
purged away but with blood.” That blood, 
and more than he could have imagined, 
would flow soon enough. And during the 
four years of Civil War the strategic site of 
Harpers Ferry, on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad at the northern end of the Shen- 
andoah Valley, would bring it under attack 
from both armies. Tall brick buildings 
facing each other on High Street serve 
today as a Civil War Museum. 

The museum shows how peaceful neigh- 
bors and thriving businesses were among 
the casualties of war in this beleagured 
town. A video program presents a series of 
period photographs that are part of the Na- 
tional Park Service archives; one of the 
rooms occupied by Civil War soldiers re- 
mains furnished as it was at that time—even 
to the names scratched on the walls. 

The fourth phase of Harpers Ferry histo- 
ry unfolds on the heights above the Lower 
Town. Four spacious brick buildings, built 
originally as homes for armory officials, rep- 
resent an educational landmark. An awe- 
some challenge and responsibility faced the 
nation following the Civil War: education of 
newly freed slaves. Efforts by the Freedom’s 
Bureau in Washington were supplemented 
by New England philanthropy, to found in 
Harpers Ferry one of the earliest integrated 
institutions of higher learning. In these 
four buildings Storer College fulfilled its 
special mission for 88 years before it closed 
in 1955. 

During the summer and on spring and 
autumn weekends, park employees in uni- 
form or period costumes explain the signifi- 
cance of various sites throughout the town. 
Shopkeepers in costume join in creating a 
sense of daily life in the 19th century. Con- 
ducted walks are interspersed with demon- 
strations of early American tool making, 
cider pressing, wood chopping and chil- 
dren's games of an ealier day. Music of 
drum and fife is occasionally heard as musi- 
cians in Colonial dress step high along the 
street. A detachment of militia in full uni- 
form may be seen marching toward the 
brick engine house to demand once again 
John Brown’s surrender. Children bob for 
apples in wooden tubs and cheerful farm 
women offer homegrown fruit for sale. 

Hikers find several trails in the park and 
easy access to the Chesapeake & Ohio canal 
towpath and to the Appalachian Trail. The 
town is headquarters for the Appalachian 
Trail Conference, a citizen group dedicated 
to preservation, maintenance and enjoy- 
ment of the 2,100-mile trail that winds 
along the ridges of 14 states from Maine to 
Georgia. 

Much of Harpers Ferry's past has been 
erased by war and flood. But the engine 
house, the Charles Town Courthouse and 
Col. Lewis Washington's Bellair, four miles 
west of Harpers Ferry, survive as relics of a 
violent past. And the rugged cliffs remain, 
the rocks and riffling waters of the two 
rivers born of ancient natural upheavals. In 
the joining of rivers the dramatic scene so 
celebrated by Thomas Jefferson reflects the 
human history of a rending asunder—and 
the reuniting of a tormented nation. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of 
the Republican leader be reserved and 
that the remainder of my time be re- 
served. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 


HOW NOT TO CUT MILITARY 
SPENDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
the Congress decides it must reduce 
the defense budget, how and where 
and to what extent should we reduce 
it? In the past the Congress has gener- 
ally met pleas for reducing the defense 
budget in two ways. Both are wrong. 
One is to cut expenditures that yield 
the biggest fall in dollar outlays in the 
next year. These are readiness, main- 
tenance, ammunition and personnel. 
The other is to stretch out major pro- 
curement programs for years ahead. 
What is wrong with this? Plenty. With 
modern military technology and with 
the huge Soviet advantage in the 
number of tanks, planes, artillery and 
personnel, the free world is most vul- 
nerable to a swift “any дау” Soviet 
attack on Western Europe. In a light- 
ning attack like the Hitler blitzkrieg, 
the Soviets could conceivably take 
over Western Europe. The chances of 
a Soviet success would hinge on time. 
If they moved very fast, NATO de- 
fense could be in trouble. The NATO 
supply of ammunition is down to a 
matter of days. Military personnel ac- 
tually in place is far inferior in num- 
bers to the troops ready to go on the 
Soviet side. In West Germany, the cru- 
cial NATO anchor, the reserve is an 
impressive 500,000. But that is the re- 
serve. By the time they could be called 
up, transported and deployed, Warsaw 
pact forces would have swept through 
West Germany. In view of the econo- 
mizing on maintenance of tanks, 
planes, helicopters and artillery to 
repel a Communist invasion NATO 
would be weak on every front. 

Of course, the NATO commander 
could rely on tactical nuclear weapons, 
or with the approval of the American 
President on strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. But would he? Consider that 
President Ronald Reagan, the most 
hawkish, anti-Communist, promilitary 
buildup President in this century, has 
said: “A nuclear war must never be 
fought and could never be won.” And 
make no mistake about it, the first 
time a United States President orders 
the firing of a strategic missile, not 
only is the Soviet Union finished, so is 
the United States. The President 
presses the nuclear button. Within a 
few hours, civilization goes up in 
flames. 

What does all this mean? It means 
that by cutting maintenance, ammuni- 
tion, and personnel, we pave the way 
for the Soviet Union to take the big 
gamble. Maybe they would not take it. 
The odds may be against it, maybe 
even 10 to 1 or more against it. But 
there is still that terrible prospect 
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that they would gamble that no Presi- 
dent of the United States will start a 
nuclear war that no one would win 
and everyone would lose. 

If the President did not go nuclear 
and if the Congress decides to reduce 
the Federal deficit by cutting military 
spending the way it has in the past— 
that is cutting maintenance, ammuni- 
tion, and personnel, the free world 
could lose its present decisive econom- 
ic advantage over the Communist 
world within a few days. Now, think of 
what happens to the world balance of 
power if the Soviet Union takes over 
Western Europe. The economic pro- 
duction, that is the gross national 
product [GNP] of Western Europe is 
greater than the GNP of the United 
States. If Western Europe should fall 
within the Soviet orbit, the Commu- 
nist world would have a massive eco- 
nomic advantage over the United 
States. The Communist world would 
also add a great potential improve- 
ment in technology. The scientific 
technology of Western Europe focused 
as it could be by controlling Commu- 
nists in Moscow on military purposes 
would pose a nightmare threat to the 
United States. 

Is this a plea against reducing the 
military budget? No. We can cut the 
military budget. But not in the usual 
way. We cannot and should not cut 
maintenance and readiness. We cannot 
and should not simply stretch out 
military procurement. In the long run 
that will cost us much more. It will 
also give us fewer units and they will 
come on much later when they may be 
obsolete. And it is the long run that 
should concern us, not the savings we 
make in 1988 and 1989. The important 
signal the Congress must send to the 
American people is that the Congress 
is reducing military spending for years 
ahead not just for a few months. 

So where should we cut military 
spending? Here is a list of potential 
hardware savings in the defense 
budget to spare the maintenance and 
readiness that are essential: 

Kill the MX test missle buy: Presi- 
dent requested 21 missiles at $1.9 bil- 
lion. These are test missiles only—not 
for deployment. 

Kill Presidential request for rail 
mobile MX at $591 million. Just an- 
other MX deployment idea with limit- 
ed utility. 

Reduce Midgetman missile request 
by one-half to $1.1 billion by slowing 
development program until cost con- 
trols are in place. 

Make the Air Force eat the addition- 
al $841 million requested for the B-1B 
bomber as a result of mismanagement 
of program. 

Cancel Asat program. Request is 
$356 million. 

Cancel LHX helicopter R&D. Re- 
quest is $267 million. Keep existing 
helicopter lines open instead of $40 
billion new program. 
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Reduce SDI from $5.8 billion request 
and likely $3.8 billion conference com- 
promise to $1.5 billion. 

Cancel binary chemical munitions— 
155-millimeter artillery round and 
Bigeye bomb for a total of $84.3 mil- 
lion. 

Cancel two new aircraft carriers. Ad- 
vance procurement for fiscal year 1988 
is $664 million with $797 million for 
fiscal year 1989. 

Restructure Army’s forward area air 
defense program. Savings in fiscal year 
1988 $100 million in outlays per CBO 
option. 

Cancel V-22 tilt rotor aircraft of 
Navy for savings of $240 milion in out- 
lays in fiscal year 1988 as per CBO 
option. 

To arrive at an exact total of savings 
for this mix of reductions would take a 
good deal of calculation and a determi- 
nation of which base would be used. 
But we could take a conservative guess 
and argue that the budget authority 
in these procurement апа R&D items 
would spend out at about a 15 percent 
rate the first year meaning we would 
be saving about $1.3 billion in outlays 
on roughly $8.8 billion in budget au- 
thority. 

The $1.3 billion saving the first year 
is small but it is a beginning. The $8.8 
billion saving in budget authority 
would spell out in coming years and 
would provide a much more impressive 
earnest of the Congress’ intention to 
hold the budget down. The savings in 
future years could be far more than 
$8.8 billion. Cancellation of the LHX 
helicopter program, for example, 
could alone save $40 billion. This Sen- 
ator concedes that this list simply con- 
stitutes a starting point. We can do 
much more by examining critically 
every major Navy, Air Force, and 
Army procurement program without 
exception. We can also do better by 
persuading our Japanese, German, 
and other free world allies to carry a 
share of the load related to their im- 
pressive economic progress. 


TO CUT THE DEFICIT, KEEP 1987 
TAX RATES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to ask 
my colleagues to read an op ed article, 
and it will take about 2 minutes, by 
DALE Bumpers that appears in the 
New York Times this morning. 

In my view, it is the most significant 
article on taxes and the deficit that I 
have read all year. It is a superb arti- 
cle and DALE BUMPERS deserves great 
credit for having written it. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business, not to 
extend beyond the hour of 9:15 a.m., 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for not to exceed 3 minutes. 


PET THERAPY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there is an increasing body of scientif- 
ic evidence about the therapeutic 
value of pets for the elderly and dis- 
abled. Not only has this been con- 
firmed in individual studies and ex- 
periments but also in a recent work- 
shop held at the National Institutes of 
Health. 

One of the conclusions of this work- 
shop was that pets have the capacity 
to improve the environment of the el- 
derly and disabled, particularly in 
nursing home situations. Pets tend to 
bring some individuals out of their iso- 
lation. In other cases pets often raise 
the quality of life for individuals by 
keeping them interested, active, and 
responsible. 

The Federal Government has recog- 
nized this developing body of evidence 
by allowing pets in subsidized housing 
for the elderly. Only common house- 
hold pets are permitted and there are 
safety, health, and nuisance regula- 
tions that must be observed. The 
result has been positive in that many 
elderly citizens now may enjoy their 
pets and collaterally improve their 
lives in a responsible manner. I am 
pleased that this legislation, which I 
authored, has become the subject of 
serious research throughout the scien- 
tific community. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a recent newspaper article 
on this phenomenon in the Washing- 
ton Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

(From the Washington Post, Nov. 16, 1987] 

To ELDERLY, A PET Can BE THE BEST MEDI- 
CINE—ANIMAL THERAPY GAINS ROLE IN 

TREATMENT OF SENIORS AND THE DISABLED 

(By Molly Sinclair) 

Seventy-year-old Orestes Perez used to 
spend most of his time alone in his room at 
the Stoddard Baptist Nursing Home in 
Northwest Washington, making little at- 
tempt to socialize with other residents. 

But since the arrival a few months ago of 
a resident named Davey—a gray cockateel 
with a yellow crest and distinctive orange 
cheeks—Perez appears to have broken out 
of his isolation. 
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He seems more interested in his surround- 
ings and more willing to spend time with 
other people, according to activities director 
Robert Hood. 

“He has become familiar with the bird, 
become interested in feeding the bird, cover- 
ing the bird cage at night. And that has 
gotten him out of his room," Hood said. 

When asked about the bird, Perez, а 
Cuban immigrant who has no family and 
has been diagnosed as experiencing demen- 
tia, or impaired mental powers, smiled 
warmly at the cockateel perched on his 
shoulder and explained in Spanish through 
an interpreter: 

“We give love to each other." 

Birds, cats, dogs and rabbits have gained a 
key role in treatment of elderly and disabled 
patients in Washington and across the coun- 


"Pet therapy is becoming more and more 
widespread," said George Baker III, a Silver 
Spring health care specialists. "And Stod- 
dard demonstrates one way that therapy 
can be used." 

Pet therapy can raise the quality of life 
for those who live in institutions by keeping 
them interested and active, Baker said. “It 
gets them out doing something, taking care 
of the animal, feeding the animal," he ex- 
plained 

"As you know, some people have a deep 
affection for animals." 

To see how the program works, a group of 
gerontologists from around the country is 
scheduled to tour the Stoddard nursing 
home Wednesday as part of the 40th annual 
scientific meeting of the Gerontological So- 
ciety of America. 

At а recent workshop on pet therapy at 
the National Institutes of Health in Bethes- 
da, researchers agreed that although pets 
may have no physiological effect on dis- 
eases, they do have the capacity to make pa- 
tients feel better, especially in nursing 
homes. 

Susanne Robb, a quality assurance coordi- 
nator for the Veterans Administration, told 
the workshop participants that nursing 
home residents who are around pets show 
more attentiveness, more well-being and less 
depression, although there is no real im- 
provement in their physical status." 

Davey—along with the Stoddard home's 
other full-time resident pet, a black, long- 
eared rabbit named Sugar Pie—has helped 
lift the spirits of many elderly and disabled 
residents who live in the 168-bed facility at 
1818 Newton St. NW. “It has made a real 
difference in their attitudes,” Hood said. 

While many nursing homes arrange for 
pets to visit residents, Stoddard’s pets live 
there full time. 

“They are rotated from floor to floor so 
all the residents can enjoy them and assist 
in caring for them," said human resources 
coordinator Dawn Humphrey. Both pets are 
allowed out of their cages during certain 
hours, she said. “The rabbit hops around 
the unit. The bird flies around and sits on 
the residents’ shoulders.” 

The gerontological society’s meetings are 
expected to draw 3,500 specialists from 
around the country for nearly a week of ac- 
tivities, including presentations on such con- 
troversial issues as measures to prolong life, 
ways to meet the housing needs of elderly 
and strategies for marketing services for the 
aging. Also, society officials plan to meet 
with congressional leaders. 

The researchers, educators and other ger- 
ontologists are scheduled to visit 11 organi- 
zations, including the National Caucus and 
Center on Black Aged Estates. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask that 
morning business be closed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there is no further morning 
business, mornng business is closed. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:15 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 9:15 a.m. this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 9:01 a.m., recessed until 9:15 
a.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
DASCHLE). 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


[Quorum No. 331 
Byrd Dole Pressler 
Daschle Hatfield 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of absent 
Senators. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be instruct- 
ed to request the attendance of absent 
Senators, and I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a sufficient second? 
There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. COHEN] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Котн] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
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BIDEN], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kerry], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MEL- 
CHER], the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], and the 
Senator from Illinois (Мг. SIMON] are 
necessarily absent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 19, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 381 Leg.] 


YEAS—'0 
Adams Exon Mitchell 
Armstrong Ford Moynihan 
Baucus Fowler Nunn 
Bentsen Glenn Packwood 
Bingaman Graham Pressler 
Boschwitz Grassley Proxmire 
Bradley Harkin Pryor 
Breaux Hatch Reid 
Bumpers Hatfield Riegle 
Burdick Heflin Rockefeller 
Byrd Heinz Rudman 
Chiles Hollings Sanford 
Cochran Humphrey Sarbanes 
Conrad Inouye Sasser 
Cranston Johnston Simpson 
D'Amato Karnes Stafford 
Danforth Kassebaum Stennis 
Daschle Lautenberg Stevens 
Leahy Thurmond 
Dixon Levin Trible 
Dodd Lugar Warner 
Dole Matsunaga Wirth 
Domenici McClure 
Durenberger Metzenbaum 
NAYS—19 
Bond Helms Specter 
Boren Kasten Symms 
Chafee McCain Wallop 
Evans McConnell Weicker 
Garn Murkowski Wilson 
Gramm Nickles 
Hecht Quayle 
NOT VOTING—11 

Biden Kerry Roth 
Cohen Melcher Shelby 
Gore Mikulski Simon 
Kennedy Pell 

So the motion was agreed to. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. With the addition of Senators 
voting who did not answer the quorum 
call, a quorum is now present. 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATION ACT, 
1988 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now resume consideration 
of H.R. 2700. The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

An act (H.R. 2700) making appropriations 
for energy and water development for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1988, and 
for other purposes. 

The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 2700). 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, ac- 
cording to the unanimous consent 
agreement there are four amendments 
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and only four which are in order, to- 
gether with a motion to recommit 
which is in order. 

The four amendments аге the 
Heflin-Thurmond amendment relative 
to a building in Charleston. I shall 
shortly propose that amendment on 
their behalf. 

Second, a Domenici amendment with 
respect to semiconductors, which will 
not be offered. 

Third, there is a Glenn amendment 
on reduced enrichment reserves in test 
reactor programs. I do not know 
whether that amendment will be of- 
fered or not. 

Fourth, a Hatfield unspecified 
amendment. I do not believe that will 
be offered. 

So, Mr. President, we will very short- 
ly be ready for a third reading. 

AMENDMENT NO, 1196 
(Purpose: To designate the courthouse and 
post office building at 83 Meeting Street 
in Charleston, S.C, as the “Ernest Freder- 

— n Charleston Judicial Build- 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
sent an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana ГМг. Әонм- 
ston), for Мг. HEFLIN (for himself) and Mr. 
THURMOND, proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1196. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place add: 

DESIGNATION OF BUILDING 

The building located at 83 Meeting Street 
in Charleston, South Carolina, shall hereaf- 
ter be known and designated as the “Ernest 
Frederick Hollings Charleston Judicial 
Building”. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, this 
amendment which I have submitted 
on behalf of the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Carolina, Mr. 
THURMOND, and {һе distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama, Mr. 
HEFLIN, would appropriately name the 
Charleston Judicial Building in 
Charleston, SC, after ERNEST FREDER- 
ICK HOLLINGS, the distinguished junior 
Senator from South Carolina. 

I am pleased to recommend this 
amendment to the Senate and I would 
like to hear from our distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
highly favor this amendment. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join 
my colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama, Mr. HEFLIN, аз co- 
sponsor of this amendment designat- 
ing the Federal courthouse in Charles- 
ton, SC, as the Ernest Frederick Hol- 
lings Charleston Judicial Building. 

Mr. President, Senator HOLLINGS and 
I have served as colleagues in the 
Senate from the great State of South 
Carolina since 1966, and have enjoyed 
a long friendship. We have worked to- 
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gether over the years for the benefit 
of our State and country. 

Senator HorLrNcs has had a long 
and distinguished career of public 
service. He was first elected to the 
South Carolina Legislature in 1948. In 
1952 he was elected Lieutenant Gover- 
nor and 4 years later became Governor 
of South Carolina. He is remembered 
as an effective Governor and was 
elected by the people of South Caroli- 
na to that prestigious position at the 
remarkable young age of 36. 

Recently, it was а pleasure to work 
with Senator HOLLINGS in our success- 
ful efforts to have an annex construct- 
ed as the Federal courthouse in 
Charleston, SC. 

The designation of the Federal 
courthouse as the "Ernest Frederick 
Hollings Charleston Judicial Building" 
is an appropriate tribute to Senator 
HoLLINGS. Senator HoLLINGS is well 
known for his skill as an expert trial 
attorney in Charleston. He is а 
member of the Charleston County, 
SC, and American Bar Association. 

While a student at the University of 
South Carolina School of Law, he was 
a member of the Honor Society, Order 
of the Wig and Robe, South Carolina 
Law Review and president of the Law 
Federation. 

Senator HorLrNGs has historically 
supported law enforcement agencies 
and their efforts to combat crime both 
at the State and Federal level. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support this measure honoring our 
good friend and distinguished col- 
league. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there any further debate on 
this amendment? If not, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1196) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
am now advised that Senator DOMEN- 
ІСІ will not offer his amendment; Sen- 
ator GLENN will not offer his amend- 
ment. I believe, since the amendment 
of Senator HATFIELD was simply a pro- 
tection amendment, we are ready for a 
third reading. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the bill with instructions 
to report back forthwith with all 
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amendments thus far in status quo 
and with the following amendment. 
AMENDMENT NO, 1197 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] 
proposes an amendment numbered 1197. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed later in today's RECORD under 
Amendments Submitted.) 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I have 
a parliamentary inquiry. What is the 
time that I am allocated under the 
motion to recommit? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There are 2 hours evenly divided, 
equally controlled by the two Senators 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I 
would yield myself 5 minutes at this 
time. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my re- 
committal motion is really quite 
simple. If successful, and I am sure 
that it will be, the Senate will be ina 
position to move immediately to final 
passage of H.R. 2700, with all amend- 
ments that have been adopted by the 
Senate left intact, except for those 
amendments that relate to the Nucle- 
ar Waste Policy Act of 1982. In place 
of the existing nuclear waste provi- 
sions in the bill, the success of my re- 
committal motion will result in a more 
technically sound, and environmental- 
ly wiser approach to this Nation’s nu- 
clear waste problems. 

Over the past 2 weeks, I believe all 
the Members have become familiar 
with the essence of the disagreement 
between the approach taken by the 
Energy and the Environment Commit- 
tees relative to the necessary mid- 
course corrections that are being con- 
sidered for the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982. Before recapitulating 
those differences, however, let me 
state once again the things that we 
both agree on. There is a great deal 
more agreement between the two ap- 
proaches than there is disagreement. 

First, both the Energy Committee 
and the Environment Committee be- 
lieve that the Nation will be better 
served by sequential, rather than si- 
multaneous, characterization of the 
three candidate sites. In other words, 
doing one site for full site character- 
ization instead of doing all three at 
the same time. 

Second, both the Energy Committee 
and the Environment Committee be- 
lieve that it is now proper to postpone 
until the next century the decision re- 
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garding the need for two geologic re- 
positories. In other words, both com- 
mittees are postponing indefinitely 
any work on the second repository. 

Third, both the Energy Committee 
and the Environment Committee 
agree that an independent examina- 
tion of the need for a monitored re- 
trievable storage, or MRS, facility is a 
necessary component of the debate 
about the authorization of such a fa- 
cility; and 

Fourth, both the Energy Committee 
and the Environment Committee be- 
lieve that the public interest is served 
by providing for the payment of “in- 
centive" payments to any State or 
Indian tribe that “hosts” either the re- 
pository or the MRS. 

Mr. President, the question then be- 
comes: Where do our two committees 
disagree on approach? 

First, the methodology for the selec- 
tion of a preferred site from among 
the current three candidate sites; and 

Second, the necessity for restrictions 
on any MRS that might be authorized 
by the Congress to ensure that this fa- 
cility does not become the de facto re- 
pository, thereby postponing for 
future generations the difficult ques- 
tion about how we will permanently 
dispose of our nuclear “trash.” 

Included in my recommittal motion 
are amendments to the nuclear waste 
provisions of the pending bill that are 
designed to address these concerns. 
For the benefit of the Members, I 
would note that the bulk of these re- 
committal instructions, over some 40 
pages in length, are the nuclear waste 
provisions of S. 1668, as modified on 
the Senate floor, to accommodate 
amendments proposed or supported by 
Senator HECHT, Senator MITCHELL, 
Senator COHEN, Senator GRAMM, and 
Senator BENTSEN, among others. 

The instructions to the recommittal 
motion differ from the provisions pre- 
viously adopted by the Senate only in 
a limited number of instances, and 
these changes, generally, follow the 
language that was adopted by the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee in response to its budget reconcilia- 
tion instructions. For example: 

In place of the provisions of the 
pending bill regarding the methodolo- 
gy for selecting the preferred site for a 
repository, my instructions would sub- 
stitute the provisions of the environ- 
ment bill that require the Secretary of 
Energy to develop and conduct a sur- 
face-based testing plan at all three 
candidate sites, examining, to the 
extent feasible, whether or not so- 
called fatal flaws are present at any 
site which can and should be ascer- 
tained before we commit the major re- 
sources—over $1 billion—for the sink- 
ing of an exploratory shaft and full at- 
depth testing. One clarification includ- 
ed in the instructions is language 
which tells the Secretary not to initi- 
ate any such surface-based test if the 
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time required for that test would 
extend beyond the selection date of 
January 1, 1991. 

Some have said, Well, if you require 
additional surface testing, it is going 
to delay the project.” 

Specifically, in the recommittal 
motion we say that these surface- 
based testings will not extend beyond 
the date of January 1, 1991. The issue 
then is closed. 

This will allow the Secretary to con- 
duct some tests that are needed, by 
the Secretary’s own admission. They 
want to conduct a 22-month hydrology 
testing program they are beginning at 
the Hanford site in the State of Wash- 
ington. They want to gain access, as 
necessary, at the Deaf Smith County 
site in Texas. They do not have access 
to the site but some have said they 
know enough about it to make a deci- 
sion. They need to know where an ex- 
ploratory shaft can be sunk at that 
site, and, indeed, if it should be located 
there at all. They need to finish the 
ongoing studies at the Yucca Moun- 
tain site in Nevada relating to possible 
volcanism at that site and also to look 
at the effects of the weapons testing 
program in that area. 

The second area where the recom- 
mittal instructions take exception 
with the provisions adopted to date 
concern the application of NEPA. In 
place of the NEPA exemptions con- 
tained in the pending bill, our instruc- 
tions contain the provisions of the en- 
vironment bill which would require 
NEPA to apply to the selection of the 
preferred site. 

The National Environmental Policy 
Act’s purpose is trying to protect the 
environment in all activities that the 
Federal Government engages in. If we 
have to dig a canal somewhere in Lou- 
isiana, you do an environmental 
impact statement to see if this particu- 
lar location is the best. You consider 
other alternatives. Certainly, if it is 
important enough to have the environ- 
mental impact laws of this country 
apply to where we are going to dig a 
canal, is it not equally and much more 
strongly needed in selecting where we 
could possibly be sinking a shaft to de- 
posit, ultimately, radioactive waste for 
the next 10,000 years? 

I think so. I think it is critically im- 
portant as a part of the process under- 
taken in deciding where we are going 
to spend $1 billion in the next 5 years. 

Why waive the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act in this most critical 
juncture in the entire process? We say 
that the Secretary shall prepare an 
environmental impact statement at 
the time the preferred site is selected. 
In so doing, we have indicated that the 
requirements of NEPA for the consid- 
eration of alternatives shall be satis- 
fied by a thorough discussion of the 
data at the three specific candidate 
sites. 
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Further, the Secretary, after com- 
pletion of full characterization at the 
preferred sites, is only required to pre- 
pare a supplemental EIS for the pur- 
pose of seeking a construction permit. 

Some have said, “Well, you do an 
EIS to pick one of the sites and you 
will have to do another full-blown EIS 
in order to get a construction permit 
for the final site.” 

That is not true. It is only required 
that you do an EIS in the beginning 
when you make the initial site selec- 
tion decision and then when you are 
seeking a construction permit, you 
merely have to do a supplemental EIS 
instead of a full-blown EIS. 

Third, we have inserted into the bill 
at the appropriate place the require- 
ment from the Environment Commit- 
tee bill that any MRS, monitored re- 
trievable storage facility, an above- 
ground facility, authorized by the 
Congress have license conditions, most 
of which have been proposed by the 
Department of Energy, or at least not 
objected to by the Department, which 
will ensure that this type of facility 
does not become the de facto reposi- 
tory. 

There is some concern that we are 
going to have a retrievable storage 
program, and it might become the per- 
manent storage program. We have 
provisions which ensure that this 
would not happen. 

The primary feature of additional 
modifications that we have in the re- 
committal instructions is, first, the re- 
moval of the 70,000 metric ton limit on 
the amount of high-level waste that 
can be placed in the first repository 
and an additional requirement that 
the Secretary, in any consideration of 
a second repository, should it prove 
impossible to expand the first reposi- 
tory, consider the proximity of surface 
waters, such as lakes. 

I know that these two issues have 
been of great concern to those Sena- 
tors representing so-called second- 
round States. So, to my colleagues in 
the second-round States I say, let’s ad- 
dress House concerns. I would hope 
they see the merits of this approach. 

Second, we have the removal of the 
requirement that the Secretary of 
Energy examine the possibility of 
building additional MRS facilities co- 
located with defense production facili- 
ties. 

Third, clarifications concerning the 
reporting deadline for the independ- 
ent MRS Study Commission are con- 
tained in these instructions, as if a 
stipulation that the MRS facility may 
be constructed only if: First, there is a 
volunteer State or Indian tribe; 
second, both the MRS Commission 
and the Secretary of Energy concur 
that an MRS facility is necessary; or, 
third, the Congress otherwise author- 
izes such a facility through the normal 
authorization process after the MRS 
Commission issues its final report. 
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Fourth, we have a requirement that 
the EPA promulgate revised standards 
for radioactive waste disposal by Janu- 
ary 1, 1990. DOE would be prohibited 
from selecting a preferred site for full 
characterization until these revised 
standards have been promulgated and 
must apply them, through the existing 
siting guidelines, in the selection of 
such site. 

On this last point, Mr. President, I 
would note that we believe this provi- 
sion is necessary due to the fact that 
the First Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
cently—on July 17, 1987—vacated the 
existing EPA standards. By way of 
background, the Members should 
recall that the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act directed EPA to promulgate stand- 
ards for the release of radioactivity 
from the repository into the environ- 
ment. Under existing law, DOE may 
not obtain a license for a repository 
from the NRC unless that Agency 
finds that the release of radioactivity 
will be within the EPA standards. 

In its decision vacating the EPA 
standards, the Court of Appeals found 
that the EPA had not adequately ex- 
plained why its standards establishing 
permissible releases of radioactivity 
from the repository into ground water 
supplies were less stringent than the 
EPA standards under the Safe Drink- 
ing Water Act for releases of radioac- 
tivity from other sources into ground 
water resources. 

The court also held that the EPA 
was arbitrary and capricious in select- 
ing 1,000 years as the period for which 
the exposure limits to individuals 
would apply. The court found that the 
EPA had not provided an adequate 
basis for why these protection stand- 
ards should not apply for a longer 
period of time. 

At this time, therefore, we do not 
know the standards to which the re- 
pository will be held with respect to 
the contamination of ground water 
and the protection of individuals. We 
will not know what these standards 
will be until the EPA repromulgates 
its standards. 

Clearly, Mr. President, we should 
not choose a site for a repository 
unless we know the performance 
standards that the site will be required 
to meet. Accordingly, the amendment 
contained in this portion of my in- 
structions requires the EPA to promul- 
gate revised standards and prohibits 
DOE from choosing a repository site 
until EPA promulgates those revised 
standards. 

Mr. President, that concludes the 
brief outline of what is and what is not 
contained in the instructions to the re- 
committal motion. 

Mr. President, I would point out 
that the recommittal motion does not 
attempt to address any of the features 
of my senior Senator’s bill with re- 
gards to areas other than the nuclear 
waste sections of the bill. I feel that 
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the Environment and Public Works 
Committee approach is a sounder ap- 
proach and one that I think will solve 
the problems that most Members of 
this body are concerned with. I view it 
as a compromise between those provi- 
sions that the House is putting forth 
and the provisions of the Energy Com- 
mittee bill. 

With that, Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Сомвар). The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
is a political ally and I consider him 
one of the best legislators ever to come 
to the U.S. Senate. I have said that in 
many arenas other than this. I mean it 
not with the usual hyperbole of Sena- 
tors speaking of one another, but as 
someone who really means it, because 
I think it happens to be true. 

Having said that, and having meant 
it, I am a little bit dumbfounded that 
the Senator should be associated with 
an amendment which is less than the 
high standards with which he should 
be associated. 

To say that this amendment is a 
killer amendment is accurate. To say 
that it is an unwise amendment is to- 
tally accurate. 

Mr. President, first of all, it is a 42- 
page amendment which we have not 
seen until this morning, which has 
never been considered in the form 
that it is in now by any committee, 
which has never been marked up by 
any committee, which has never been 
voted on by any committee. 

After 10 years of working on nuclear 
waste and after this year, when our 
committee had 11 hearings, went to 
Europe, had extensive markup, the 
Senate is asked to buy off on 42 pages 
of brandnew language. 

Well, Mr. President, I do not think 
the Senate will. I do not think it 
should. Let me give you just a few of 
the reasons why the Senate should not 
do it. 

First, this amendment will cost $1.2 
billion. Who says so? The Department 
of Energy says so. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter to me 
from Charles E. Kay, Acting Director 
from the Office of Civilian Radioac- 
tive Waste Management, be entered 
into the Recorp. He says, among other 
things: 

These delays are primarily due to the ad- 
ditional procedural requirements and public 
interactions associated with the preparation 
for and execution of the surface-based test 
plans, methodology report and environmen- 
tal impact statement, as specified in the pro- 


The estimated additional cost for this 
delay is in excess of $1 billion through start 
of the exploratory shaft at the preferred 
site. Also, the civilian nuclear utilities are 
likely to incur additional cost on the order 
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of up to $100 million per year of delay 
beyond 1998 due to the need for continued 
storage of spent nuclear fuel at the reactor 
sites. 


Mr. President, that letter is dated 
November 13, 1987. 

We have since received more de- 
tailed information which gives a cost 
comparison first for 1989 only and 
then a cost comparison for 1988 
through 1992. The data compares this 
amendment and the  Johnston- 
McClure bill, which we are presently 
considering. It details more precisely 
costs of surface testing, exploratory 
shaft, and the costs of the balance of 
the program. It indicates that an extra 
$1.2 billion would be required. I ask 
unanimous consent that these cost fig- 
ures and the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, 
Washington, DC, November 13, 1987. 

Hon. J. BENNETT JOHNSTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natu- 
ral Resources, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
letter of November 12, 1987, the Depart- 
ment of Energy believes that the Environ- 
mental Public Works Committee proposal 
would result in at least a 2-year delay, апа 
likely a substantially longer delay, for those 
activities leading to the start of the explora- 
tory shaft at the preferred site for sequen- 
tial site characterization. These delays are 
primarily due to the additional procedural 
requirements and public interactions associ- 
ated with the preparation for an execution 
of the surface-based test plans, methodolo- 
gy report and environmental impact state- 
ment, as specified in the proposal. 

The estimated additional cost for this 
delay is in excess of $1 billion through start 
of the exploratory shaft at the preferred 
site. Also, the civilian nuclear utilities are 
likely to incur additional cost on the order 
of up to $100 million per year of delay 
beyond 1998 due to the need for continued 
storage of spent nuclear fuel at the reactor 
sites. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES E. Kay, 


Acting Director, Office of Civilian 
Radioactive Waste Management. 


COST: FISCAL YEAR 1988 THROUGH FISCAL YEAR 1992 
[Dollars in millions] 


Source: Department of Energy. 
COST COMPARISON FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989 
[Dollars in millions] 
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COST COMPARISON FOR FISCAL YEAR 1989—Continued 


[Dollars in millions] 
lohnston/ Differ- 
EN McClure ence 
ТИЙ... 460 155 305 
Source: Department of Energy. 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, $1.2 
billion is a lot of money in any arena. I 
have spent the last 3% weeks in the so- 
called budget summit conference. I 
can tell you a billion dollars is hard to 
find when you are trying to save 
money. It is very, very difficult to find. 
Indeed, we have been hung up over $1 
billion. That is exactly what has held 
us up for the last 2 weeks. If we could 
have found an extra billion dollars, we 
would have had a budget summit con- 
currence. I hope we will be able to an- 
nounce one today, with not as much 
savings as I would like but I think we 
are going to meet the target and I 
think we are going to avoid sequestra- 
tion. 

But, this amendment, according to 
the Department of Energy, costs $1.2 
billion 

Now, what kind of delay does it 
cause? Well, we think it will mean 
more than 4 years additional delay. It 
has a surface-based testing plan, de- 
scribed on page 3 of the amendment. 
But before you do any surface testing, 
you have to come up with a plan and 
you have to go through this complicat- 
ed rulemaking in order to put out your 
surface-based testing plan. 

Then you must have decision meth- 
odology. Now, the decision methodolo- 
gy calls for a formal comment period, 
public hearings. This is even before 
you do this surface-based testing. You 
have to come out with this very com- 
plicated program of rulemaking and 
hearings. 

Now, how long will that take? Well, 
God only knows how long it would 
take. But according to the Department 
of Energy, their estimates is 21 
months—just for more paper studies 
before you even begin surface-based 
testing. 

After all this comment period is 
over, then you are going to surface- 
based testing. Now, our bill provides 
for surface-based testing to proceed 
concurrently with the selection of the 
site between now and January 1, 1989, 
and thereafter to the extent proper, 
needful, helpful, as determined by the 
amount of information in existence at 
that time. But this surface-based test- 
ing program would require, according 
to the Department of Energy, 3 years. 

Then, Mr. President, if that is not 
good enough, 21 months, 3 years of 
surface-based testing, we come up to 
the environmental impact statement. 
An environmental impact statement is 
already required under the legislation 
we are considering—a full-blown envi- 
ronmental impact statement is already 
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required, but this requires another en- 
vironmental impact statement. So you 
have to go through the environmental 
impact statement in order then to 
have an environmental impact state- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I do not know how 
long that is going to take. This body 
knows from experience how long envi- 
ronmental impact statements can 
take, particularly when you associate 
one with a court appeal. 

Now, in this case we have an inter- 
esting bifurcation of appeals. It pro- 
vides for two separate tracks of ap- 
peals. First, there is the question of 
what is the most suitable; that is, 
when you go from a characterization 
of three sites to one site, you make 
that decision. That is a decision re- 
quiring an environmental impact 
statement, and it is also a decision 
which gives a separate right of appeal 
to the Temporary Emergency Court of 
Appeals, or TECA. 

So one appeal goes to TECA on the 
basis of what is the most suitable site 
with this huge, voluminous record. 
The other appeal on the environmen- 
tal impact statement goes through the 
regular court system. 

So not only do we have 21 months’ 
worth of paper studies before you 
begin surface-based testing, followed 
by 3 years of surface-based shafts, fol- 
lowed by God only knows how long for 
an environmental impact statement, 
then you provide for two appeals, one 
to TECA, one to the regular court 
system. 

Now, Mr: President, the most serious 
flaw, if $1.2 billion in extra cost and 
perhaps 3 or 4 or 5 years in extra time 
is not enough, is that it would really 
prevent you from going from three 
characterizations to one characteriza- 
tion. As my colleagues know, and as 
the debate has revealed, if you charac- 
terize three sites, acording to GAO 
that would cost $5.8 billion. Now, ac- 
cording to NRC, according to the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, it is not 
necessary to have all three character- 
izations proceed simultaneously. We 
believe it is better policy to do them 
one at a time—pick your best site and 
characterize it, because that full char- 
acterization costs almost $2 billion. 

The degree of assurance, the degree 
of confidence that we would have in 
that one site again according to DOE 
and to the other experts is very high, 
somewhere to put a figure on it in the 
high 90 percentile, that that first site 
which you pick will be suitable. 

But we cannot take the chance be- 
cause nuclear waste is accumulating at 
the rate of 3,000 metric tons a year. 
We presently have 13,000 metric tons. 
By the time we are ready to put this 
away we will have some 42,000 metric 
tons accumulated. And we have to 
have a place to put it. 
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So in order to go from three charac- 
terizations to one characterization, we 
have to have enough time so that for 
any reason the first characterization 
proves that the first site is not suita- 
ble, then we can move seriatim to the 
next most suitable site. 

Therein comes the problem with this 
amendment. By engrafting this delay 
of let us say 4 years, also by interfer- 
ing with the operation of an MRS, 
then we make it less likely that you 
can move to one of the sites not select- 
ed, because of the delay. I mean by 
that time, the 40,000 metric tons will 
be, if it is 4 years, another 12,000 
metric tons in addition to the 40,000 
metric tons if the 4 years is the 
amount of delay or even more if there 
is more time consumed in appeals. 
Then if you do not have an MRS, an 
MRS would probably have a capacity 
of at least 20,000 metric tons which 
would give you that necessary margin 
of safety to be able to characterize one 
at a time. 

So, Mr. President, indeed this 
amendment is unwise. It is delay. It is 
an additional $1.2 billion. It is not re- 
quired by safety. I have previously en- 
tered into the Record statements by 
the National Academy of Sciences, and 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion to the effect that we are now 
ready to proceed with the entire site 
characterization program—what we 
are doing in our amendment, as al- 
ready included in the bill. It is not nec- 
essary to have this surface-based test- 
ing prior to picking a site. Indeed, a 
letter from Admiral Zech, who is the 
chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission states, and I previously 
put this letter into the RECORD, but he 
says, among other things: 

Simultaneous characterization of three 
sites is not necessary to protect the public 
health and safety. The commission takes no 
position concerning the date for selecting a 
preferred site for characterization. However, 
it should be recognized that a sequential 
site characterization could delay the sched- 
ule for opening the repository if the pre- 
ferred site is subsequently found to be unli- 
censable. To mitigate this concern we have 
suggested that surface-based testing contin- 
ue at the two sites not selected for at-depth 
characterization. This is the approach re- 
flected in your amendment to S. 1668. 

So, our approach is as reflected in 
the letter by Admiral Zech, and it is 
precisely that which is required for a 
prudent, a safe, and an economic use 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. President, I think it is perfectly 
clear that our approach carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources with 11 hear- 
ings, a week-long trip to examine nu- 
clear waste facilities in Sweden and in 
France, and before that a 10-year his- 
tory of dealing with this matter, the 
distinguished ranking minority 
member and I have worked hand in 
hand on this question, and have re- 
ported out bills over a period of many 
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years as have other members of the 
committee. And I think our approach 
is prudent. And I trust that this 
motion to recommit will not be ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SIMPSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty- 
seven minutes and fifteen seconds. 

Мг. BREAUX. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. President, I rise in support of 
the pending motion offered by my 
friend and distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Nuclear Regula- 
tion, Senator Breaux. I think he has 
done a splendid job in his new task as 
chairman. It is a task. I was chairman 
of that subcommittee for many years, 
and we had all the heavy stuff you can 
possibly lift over there in that subcom- 
mittee. But we always tried to work 
closely with the Energy and Natural 
Resources Committee. That is why it 
is a little disturbing to me to see a dis- 
ruption in that accord and that ability 
to coordinate and cooperate. 

That is too bad. It will lead to a lot 
of trouble. It will not be as much trou- 
ble here because it is а smaller body, 
but it will sure be trouble in the House 
because they have six committees over 
there that dabble in this particular 
area. 

So here we are on this motion to re- 
commit. I think it is very appropriate 
that we do that, giving instructions 
that they report back immediately 
with modified provisions addressing 
the nuclear waste issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be 
included as a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Before getting to the 
substance of what the Senator from 
Louisiana and I are proposing, Mr. 
President, let us just explain where we 
are procedurally, if you will. 

We have chosen this course of action 
because there is no other choice for us 
to raise our concerns with the legisla- 
tion now pending. This recommittal 
motion if successful will only have the 
effect of amending the bill as stipulat- 
ed in the instructions and thereby 
making the completion of the bill the 
pending business of the Senate. 
Indeed, since all other nuclear waste- 
related amendments have been fore- 
closed under the earlier unanimous- 
consent agreement governing consider- 
ation of this bill, the bill would then 
be ready for final passage if the re- 
committal motion is agree to. Nothing 
here will affect other areas of the 
bill—it is very important that you hear 
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that—except those provisions related 
to the Nuclear Waste Policy Act. 

The instructions here address the 
major changes in the nuclear waste 
language now pending before the full 
Senate. First, what we are obviously 
trying to do is see that the DOE would 
be required to undertake a program of 
surface-based testing at the three can- 
didate sites prior to selection of the 
preferred site. That is to determine 
whether there indeed are fatal flaws— 
referred to as “disqualifying condi- 
tions’’—at апу of the sites and to iden- 
tify the major licensing issues that can 
be addressed prior to sinking this ex- 
ploratory shaft. Under this proposal 
the DOE would be required to under- 
take these tests prior to selecting a 
preferred site by January 1, 1991, with 
the additional clarification that no 
tests be undertaken by DOE that 
extend beyond this deadline for pick- 
ing a site. 

Second, we have laid out the NEPA 
roadmap governing the process for se- 
lecting the preferred site under the 
pending legislation by requiring an en- 
vironmental impact statement when 
the decision to select the site is made, 
by eliminating the requirement for an 
EIS when the DOE recommends the 
site after characterization to the Presi- 
dent, and requiring instead that DOE 
simply prepare a supplement to its 
earlier EIS. 

Third, and this is very important, 
the proposal eliminates the 70,000 
metric ton cap on the first repository 
and, together with the other provi- 
sions that have been included in the 
pending legislation, takes a final criti- 
cal step in the direction of ensuring 
that the granite States will not be con- 
sidered for the construction of a repos- 
itory. We have been though that one 
in this place. 

Fourth, the bill requires or includes 
some vital licensing conditions on the 
operation of the MRS, monitored re- 
trievable storage facility, to ensure 
that this facility does not become a 
“de facto” repository. We have always 
resisted that. So we here incorporate 
two of the recommendations that the 
DOE made when they proposed con- 
struction of the facility, two additional 
recommendations made by the local 
governments in Tennessee when that 
State was being considered as an MRS 
host State. 

This provision includes a require- 
ment that EPA repromulgate its high- 
level waste standard—recently struck 
down by a court of appeals—before a 
decision is made to select a preferred 
site, so that this standard will be in 
place when this decision is made. 

That, Mr. President, is the gist of 
what we have proposed in this motion 
to recommit. We have retained much 
of what the Senate has adopted over 
the past 2 weeks—including the 
amendments that were offered by my 
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colleague from Nevada, Senator 
HECHT. 

The reason for this proposal, Mr. 
President, is that we have fundamen- 
tal concerns with the expedited ap- 
proach proposed in the pending legis- 
lation for selection of a preferred can- 
didate site, based upon the plans that 
DOE currently has to conduct surface- 
based tests at Hanford and to gain 
access to the Texas site—they have 
not yet gained access to the Texas 
site—and based upon the technical 
concerns that the NRC has raised. 

I do not intend to review all of the 
discussion that has taken place to 
date, Mr. President, but I would like to 
review just briefly what I see as the 
critical points with respect to high- 
level nuclear waste. 

First, what we are being asked to do 
in this legislation is to make major 
modifications in this country’s pro- 
gram for the disposal of nuclear waste, 
and to do so on an appropriations bill. 
That is not sensible in any degree—not 
on an appropriations bill. 

Second, we have heard clear and 
convincing warnings over the past 2 
months that the “technical informa- 
tion” will simply not be available by 
January 1, 1989, in order to permit us 
to select a preferred site from among 
the three candidates. How can we pos- 
sibly say that we will, when we do not 
even have access to one site and when 
surface-based testing at another—Han- 
ford—will still be going on at this 
time? 

Why is it that we need to make this 
decision by January 1, 1989, rather 
than take the more prudent 2 or 3 
years that the NRC staff has recom- 
mended to conduct the necessary sur- 
face tests? Why is it, when this facility 
will be designed to isolate wastes for a 
period of time longer than human civi- 
lization has existed to date—for tens 
of thousands of years—that we cannot 
take 2 additional years to make sure 
that we do it right? Why is it that we 
are going to select a site before the ap- 
plicable EPA standards are promulgat- 
ed? Why is it that we are going to 
select a site before DOE completes its 
most critical hydrologic test at the 
Hanford site? And why is it that we 
are being asked to do this on an appro- 
priations bill? That is the absurd part 
of this. 

Mr. President, I urge my fellow col- 
leagues to reflect carefully on the vote 
that they are about to cast—and to re- 
flect upon whether a program of this 
magnitude should be addressed in the 
hasty manner that is being proposed. 

Each of you, whether you come from 
a State with granite formations—and 
fight like a dog to stay out of this 
whole exercise; whether you come 
from a State with an operating nucle- 
ar plant—16 percent of our power in 
the United States comes from those 
sources; whether you come from a po- 
tential host State for an MRS and go 
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through the exercise there; whether 
you come from a State through which 
nuclear waste will be transported to an 
MRS—and watch that one; every one 
of you has an enormous stake in this 
program, if we are making the wrong 
decision at this moment with this pro- 
gram. 

The most disturbing thing about 
this approach, Mr. President, is that if 
the decision to select Nevada as the 
preferred site—and make no mistake 
about it, this bill effectively legislates 
Hanford out of consideration by re- 
quiring DOE to examine the cost of 
characterization and it effectively leg- 
islates Texas out of consideration be- 
cause it requires DOE to consider hy- 
drology and because DOE is not even 
on site yet—if the decision that Con- 
gress is making in the pending legisla- 
tion to select Nevada proves to be 
wrong, this entire program will col- 
lapse. There will not be anything more 
to be done except go back to the draw- 
ing board. The two Senators from 
Nevada obviously have done a very ca- 
pable job of scrapping on this one— 
they have no choice—as have the Sen- 
ators from Washington, in their own 
intriguing diversity. But there it is. It 
will all collapse. We will then have an 
MRS that will quickly become the de 
facto repository; we will have DOE 
right back in the 17 States where we 
have potentially suitable granite for- 
mations; and we will have spent fuel 
stacking up in reactors around this 
country. 

If the tag team match ends, we are 
back at square 1. 

For those of you who come from 
States with operating nuclear reactors, 
or States with granite formations, or 
States where DOE is proposing to 
build an MRS, States through which 
spent nuclear fuel would be transport- 
ed to an MRS, the question that I 
would urge you to ask yourselves, 
when you vote on this motion, is 
“What happens under this program if 
Congress, in all of its infinite technical 
wisdom, has made the wrong decision 
in selecting Nevada?” “What happens 
if Nevada turns out not to be suita- 
ble—as we found out with Lyons, KS, 
or as we are now finding out with Han- 
ford, WA?” All Senators have a direct 
and immediate interest in seeing to it 
that this program succeeds—and most 
important, that it is technically credi- 
ble—not that we just move forward as 
quickly as possible to pick a site to 
drill a shaft. For these reasons, Mr. 
President, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the pending motion to recom- 
mit—to vote for a prudent, deliberate, 
and technically sound solution to the 
nuclear waste problem, so that we will 
not be back here again 5 years from 
now rewriting this act again. 

The Senator from Louisiana did ex- 
press some concern about cost, and it 
is important to note that in the pro- 
posal of Senator BREAUX, we are 
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taking away the 70,000-ton limit on 
the repository, and that is a great 
saving there if we can dispose of this 
waste in one repository, rather than 
two. 

I am not here on a turf-grabbing ex- 
ercise. I have plenty to do around this 
shop without looking for more work, 
but I have not seen anything quite like 
this. It will be the same end we have 
always had when the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works scraps 
with the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. The only time we 
got together, we did it right. Now we 
are not together, and we will not do it 
right, and the House will not accept it. 

The job will be done, under this 
motion to recommit—there will be no 
extension beyond January 1, 1991. At 
Texas, DOE will get on site and will do 
the bore holes before January 1, 1989. 
Surface-based tests will not take 5 
years. The Hanford hydrology tests 
will take 22 months. The concerns 
that have been raised today are not re- 
alistic and have been addressed in the 
approach taken in this motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, just 
one quick comment, before I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi, and that is to say that in terms 
of committee jurisdiction, my distin- 
guished colleague did not ask for a 
joint referral nor, indeed, did we hear 
anything from our friends until after 
the bill had been long reported and 
was on the calendar. 

I simply mention that because, while 
our committee did have jurisdiction 
and does have jurisdiction, it has been 
in the past a cooperative effort, and 
we certainly welcome their comments 
and their suggestions. 

It has not been an exercise of trying 
to freeze them out of the process that 
they have not been involved. They 
have not been involved because they 
did not ask to be involved until after 
the bill was already reported and the 
bill on the calendar. Frankly, by that 
time, there simply had not been the 
physical time to have those meetings— 
there has not been time on my part. I 
have been involved in the budget nego- 
tiations, and so forth. 

Mr. President, how much times does 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi wish? 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the distinguished 
Senator would yield to me 1 minute, I 
would appreciate it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
recall 5 years ago when the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act was being drafted 
and debated here in the Senate, it was 
a very difficult and arduous process. 
The distinguished Senator from 
Idaho, Mr. McCLURE, was chairman of 
the Energy Committee at that time 
and led this body to agree on a piece 
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of legislation that had to reflect the 
disparate views and interests that 
made up the Senate at that time, and 
they are really no different today than 
they were then, these interests that 
had to be reconciled and dealt with. 

I know that this Senator was not all 
that happy with some of the provi- 
sions of that act, but it was a compro- 
mise, and it brought together the best 
that we could do at that time. 

I frankly think that the effort that 
is being made today by the inclusion 
in this legislation of the Johnston- 
McClure amendment carries forward 
the commitment to compromise that 
was made by the Senate 5 years ago. 
But if we go for the suggestion that is 
before the Senate now in the form of 
the Breaux-Simpson motion, we are 
going to unravel substantially all of 
the work that went into the bill in 
1982. 

I would hope that the Senate would 
refrain from going along with that 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COCHRAN. I ask for an addi- 
tional 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I fur- 
ther think that we need to recognize 
another practical result of the motion 
that is before the Senate to recommit 
the bill, and that practical result is 
that we are going to force the Depart- 
ment of Energy to take another look 
at all of the potential repository sites. 

According to the letter that is on our 
desks from the chairman and the 
ranking Republican member, this 
would set the stage, and I am quoting, 
“for a replay of the search for reposi- 
tory sites in at least 23 States.” 

That is reason enough to reject this 
motion, and I urge Senators to do so. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield on 
my time another minute? 

Mr. COCHRAN. I am happy to re- 
spond to the Senator. 

Mr. BREAUX. I merely say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that our 
motion to recommit clearly indicates 
that the environmental impact state- 
ment will only have to be done on the 
three sites. It in fact precludes any 
other sites anywhere in the country 
being considered for an environmental 
impact statement. That is the motion 
to recommit. It can only apply to the 
three sites. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If the Senator will 
yield to me for the purpose of re- 
sponding, let me say that the law al- 
ready requires that two environmental 
impact assessments be made and those 
are being made. It is simply a delaying 
tactic to require now as a part of this 
motion that a third one be made. 

Mr. BREAUX. The Senator from 
Mississippi is saying the motion to re- 
commit would require that all poten- 
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tial sites in the country would open 
up. It is simply not true. The Secre- 
tary’s comment in the letter does not 
pertain to the bill before the Senate 
today. In fact, we specifically exclude 
any environmental impact statement 
being done on other than the three 
sites in consideration. No other sites 
under this motion could be considered, 
period. 

I know the Senator is reading the 
Secretary’s letter, I would say his 
letter has nothing to do with the bill 
before the Senate this morning. 

Mr. COCHRAN. If I may yield what- 
ever time may remain, I thank the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill for 
yielding to me. 

I urge that we go along with his rec- 
ommendation and that of the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, just 
on the point of whether or not this 
amendment requires that the 25 
States be reexamined, I think it is ap- 
propriate to read a paragraph or part 
of a paragraph here from the Secre- 
tary of Energy. In commenting upon 
the original Breaux-Simpson proposal, 
he made certain comments. The origi- 
nal Breaux proposal would in fact not 
have limited the required examination 
of alternatives under NEPA to the 
three candidate sites. 

We pointed out that flaw. That has 
now been changed as the distinguished 
junior Senator pointed out. Other 
points have not been changed and 
those in themselves might, according 
to the Secretary of Energy, require re- 
examination in 23 States. 

If I may read, starting on page 2 in 
midsentence. “The proposal could ef- 
fectively repeal current numerical 
limits on such alternative sites.” Now, 
that part has been changed in the 
amendment. 

Now, continuing the quotation: 

We are concerned that this requirement 
along with several other provisions such as 
the imposition of surface-based testing and 
the preservation of pending court chal- 
lenges to the program may constitute, in 
the aggregate, rejection by the Congress of 
the bases for major decisions previously 
made in this program. Such retrenchments, 
embodying new ground rules for analyzing 
potential sites, inevitably risks the conse- 
quence of the Department being required to 
examine anew all locations whose geology 
based upon our knowledge to date renders 
them potential candidates for a repository. 
For your review I have enclosed a list of the 
potentially affected States. 

Those potentially affected States, 
according to the list, are Washington, 
Nevada, Texas, Utah, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. 
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Mr. President, I do not know wheth- 
er the Secretary of Energy is correct 
or not in his analysis. I read you the 
analysis as I received it in his letter to 
the Honorable QUENTIN  BURDICK, 
chairman of the Committee on Envi- 
ronment and Public Works, dated Oc- 
tober 28, 1987, a copy of which was 
furnished to me. 

It sounds entirely logical and entire- 
ly plausible. Maybe it is not correct, 
but the important thing is that the 
Department of Energy must interpret 
this law and the Department of 
Energy is saying that it may require 
reexamination in 23 States for two 
reasons. First, because of a flaw that 
has been corrected, and second, be- 
cause of the other reasons which I just 
read to you. 

That may not convince the Senator 
from Louisiana or the Senator from 
Wyoming, but you know if it convinces 
the Department of Energy, they are 
going to do what they think it re- 
quires. You would have a right to go 
to court with another series of law- 
suits, if that is what we want to do, 
under this amendment. But the Secre- 
tary of Energy has for the reasons 
stated it may require reexamination of 
sites in 23 States. That is just another 
reason, on top of perhaps 4 years 
delay and $1.2 billion in additional 
costs, that this amendment ought to 
be rejected. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for a 
matter of clarification? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. McCLURE. On whose time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is on what? 

Mr. SIMPSON. On this issue of con- 
sidering other sites under NEPA, 
which we are speaking about. I would 
just have an inquiry and I have a clari- 
fication I would like to ask. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Raising the specter, 
of course, of 23 other States getting 
thrown into the hat would of course 
be the jazziest way to dispose of this. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It is rather perva- 
sive, is it not? 

Mr. SIMPSON. It sure would be. 

So, let us not really deal on that 
level. Let us go to page 11 of the 
motion to recommit, section 402(k)(3) 
so that our colleagues, now 46 of 
them, listening intently from 23 States 
will not be lured too far off the reser- 
vation here. It says: 

For purposes of complying with the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 and 
this subsection, the Secretary shall consider 
as alternate sites the three candidate sites 
selected by the Secretary pursuant to Sec- 
tion 112 of this act with respect to which 
the surface-based testing pro mo 

There is no intent in this motion to 
recommit to require consideration of 
23 States. It is very clear in this lan- 
guage. I am really not interested in 
what the Secretary is saying in his let- 
ters. I am interested in what the 
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intent by law is in the motion to re- 
commit as submitted by my colleague 
from Louisiana. 

So the specter of additional States 
being considered is an unfair prospect. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
think I was asked a question. I think I 
was very careful and very scrupulous 
to point out that that has been 
changed. I intended to, if I did not 
make that perfectly clear. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yield for a comment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. In just a moment. 

If I did not make that perfectly 
clear, it is only because my powers of 
speaking clearly are lacking. I certain- 
ly intended to point out that that 
change had been made. 

But I also pointed out that the Sec- 
retary of Energy was, “along with sev- 
eral other provisions.” 

And then I proceeded to quote what 
he said about those several other pro- 
visions. He said, where the phrase 
here?—In “this requirement, along 
with several other provisions, such as 
the imposition of surface-based testing 
and the preservation of pending court 
challenges to the program, may consti- 
tute, in the aggregate, rejection by the 
Congress of the bases for major deci- 
sions previously made in this pro- 
gram.” So you fixed only one of the 
causes for reexamination. That is why 
I said you may not be persuaded by 
the Secretary’s letter, but that is what 
he said. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
think there is a very important qualifi- 
cation here and it should not be 
missed. The Secretary’s letter and 
comment addressed an earlier version 
of the pending proposal. Two changes 
have been made to address the DOE’s 
concern here. The EIS, under the 
motion, only needs to examine three 
sites. That is clear. Then no surface 
base tests are to be undertaken if they 
extend beyond January 1 of 1991. 
That is what has occurred. 

The powers of clarity of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana have never es- 
caped me. And I have the highest 
regard. But when you name off 26 
States, that is enough in here to set 
off all the wires in the detonation 
system. I know how that works. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
was simply reading from the Secretary 
of Energy’s letter under a very careful 
explanation of what he was saying. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. I had 
not intended to speak at this point in 
the debate, but I want to speak to the 
point which the able Senator from 
Wyoming has raised. 

He is a very able lawyer and I sus- 
pect practicing law against him in the 
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courts in Wyoming would be quite an 
experience. I think what you have 
seen just now is a good example of 
why it would be such a fine experience 
to be there. Because he has read a sec- 
tion from the proposal that they pre- 
sented to this body for acceptance and 
said it means something which it 
clearly does not mean. Now that is 
fine, except that it is not the fact. 

He reads the section that says you 
must characterize—well, let me read it. 
I do not want to misread what the pro- 
posal is. It says: 

The Secretary shall consider as alternate 
sites the three candidate sites. 

Now that is presented to us as saying 
that is all he needs to do. As a matter 
of fact, that is not what the language 
says. It says that is the least he must 
do. And anybody who wants him to do 
more can come in and say, “You must 
do more.” As a matter of fact, in read- 
ing other provisions of their own pro- 
posal, it would require them to do 
more. And that is what the Secretary 
said. And that is why indeed the pro- 
posal before us does yield the results 
that the Senator from Louisiana, Sen- 
ator JOHNSTON, has stated, that they 
could be required to go back and look 
at other States outside the three can- 
didate States. 

This proposal, this provision which 
the Senator from Wyoming has read, 
does not eliminate that possibility and, 
in my view, the very great likelihood. 

With respect to the timetable, yes, 
set up a timetable that cannot be met 
and then say that takes care of the 
problem. Because there is a timetable 
and the fact it cannot be met only 
means that 2 years down the line we 
will be back where we are now, extend- 
ing the time further. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
for us to look at what this process is 
under the substitute and see where it 
will take us down the road. 

Mr. President, I will have a little fur- 
ther to say about the substitute and 
its methodology at a later time, but I 
did want to respond to those two 
points at this time. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, if I 
might ask for an additional 2 minutes 
of time from our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, when 
you get a lawyer from Idaho and a 
lawyer from Wyoming speaking and 
they give you that old business about 
the old country lawyer business, you 
really want to get out of the arena. 

Mr. McCLURE. I got my boots on. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I see the Senator 
does have his boots on. I did not real- 
ize that. I do not. And you cannot 
really get them. They are 15E, and 
they are very difficult to get in cowboy 
boots. 

I have made the trip to Sweden and 
France with the distinguished chair- 
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man and the ranking member. It was 
remarkable. We see eye to eye on 90 
percent of the issues here. 

Maybe the Senators and I have dif- 
fered on the MRS, the surface-based 
testing, obviously, here, but what I 
want to say is that this language here, 
402(k)3 of the motion to recommit, is 
very clear. It is not the least that they 
have to do. It is all they have to do. 
There is not any question about it. 
Here it is “For the purposes of com- 
plying with the National Environmen- 
tal Policy Act.” So it is not the least. 

All I am saying is if Nevada flunks 
the test and without these alternate 
procedures in the motion to recommit, 
we will be back at square 1, with all 
the costs, all the heavy attendant anx- 
iety that goes with it. There is not any 
question about that. 

We remove our flexibility by the 
present legislation performed on an 
appropriations bill which is not the 
place to perform it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Will the Senator 
yield for one comment on my time, 
one question? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Indeed. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator said earlier our 
legislation to which this motion to re- 
commit is referred clearly rules out 
the State of Washington and the State 
of Texas and designates the State of 
Nevada as the host site. Now I see the 
distinguished Senator from Washing- 
ton on the floor. So, on my time, I 
wonder if you would assure the Sena- 
tor from Washington and convince 
him, because he seems not to be con- 
vinced, of what you have said. 

By the way, I give that not as my 
opinion, but as yours. I just wonder if 
you would tell him why you think 
that. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, I would be de- 
lighted to do that. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I think what we 
have here in the language of the 
energy bill, S. 1668, when we come to 
this new language, where it says: “Іп 
selecting the preferred site under this 
subsection, the Secretary is to give pri- 
mary consideration to" and then it 
lists on page 4 of the legislation, of 
your proposal, what these are: pros- 
pects for successfully licensing a repos- 
itory; potentially disqualifying factors; 
potential adverse impact on the public 
health and safety. And here is the key, 
under (D) of that section, it says, “Тһе 
estimated cost of characterization, de- 
velopment, and operation of reposi- 
tory at such site." 

That language effectively, in my 
mind, knocks out the State of Wash- 
ington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. ADAMS. If the Senator would 
yield on the time that has been allot- 
ted, I wish I could believe that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Vermont for a 
comment. 

I think the kindest thing we can say 
about the Secretary’s letter is that he 
knows not of what he speaks. We have 
a letter that the Secretary sent to the 
committee that has nothing to do with 
the bill that is before the Senate. The 
remarks and comments made by the 
Secretary may be valid, but it is not 
about this piece of legislation. 

This piece of legislation says that we 
are going to do surface work on three 
sites and only 3 sites—not 23, not 26, 
but 3. 

The motion to recommit, in addition, 
says the work has to be done before 
January 1, 1991. We have a time date 
that says that it has to be completed 
before 1991. This is not endless study. 
This time is necessary to allow them 
to do the work at Hanford and allow 
them to at least get on the property in 
Texas. They are not even on the prop- 
erty yet and yet they say they have 
enough information about those par- 
ticular sites. It is absolutely ludicrous. 
It is ridiculous. The Secretary of Ener- 
gy’s letter relates to a bill that was 
pending 2 weeks ago—it may be totally 
correct about that bill, but that is not 
the bill that is before the Senate. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague 
on the Environment Committee, the 
Senator from Vermont, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
want to urge my colleagues to support 
the proposal being offered by the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Louisi- 
ana and the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming. Their proposal—in the 
form of instructions to the Appropria- 
tions committee—modifies and supple- 
ments the nuclear waste provisions 
that were attached by that Committee 
to the Energy and Water Appropria- 
tions Act, H.R. 2700. 

I stated several days earlier in the 
debate on this bill my opposition to 
enacting important legislation on an 
appropriations bill. My views have not 
changed, but the will of the Senate ap- 
pears to be to include nuclear waste 
amendments on this bill. 

The manager of the bill for the ma- 
jority has urged the Environment and 
Public Works Committee to come to 
the floor and offer its suggestions—in 
the form of amendments—to the bill. 
Again, while I do not believe an appro- 
priations bill is the right place to 
debate major changes in a program, I 
am a realist. 

Before the Senate now are amend- 
ments from members of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee. 
The chairman and ranking member of 
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our Nuclear Regulation Subcommittee 
can, at length, describe the changes we 
are proposing to improve the measure 
reported by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I wish only to speak about one 
part of our proposed modification, 
that which deals with the National 
Environmental Policy Act [NEPA]. 

The Appropriations Committee pro- 
visions exempted from NEPA both the 
selection, for characterization, of a 
single site from among three sites and 
the selection of a site for a monitored 
retrievable storage facility, or MRS. 
These are both major decisions with 
major environmental implications. For 
Congress to suggest that they do not 
need environmental impact statements 
is to raise a serious question about 
whether Congress regards any Federal 
action is “major” enough to have to 
comply with NEPA. 

The proposal of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee is to lay 
out specifically the point in the site se- 
lection process where an environmen- 
tal impact statement is required and to 
set limits on the factors the EIS must 
assess. 

The proposal requires an EIS prior 
to the selection by the Department of 
Energy of the site it intends to charac- 
terize. The Environment and Public 
Works Committee provision further 
specifies that the alternatives to be 
considered are only the three sites cur- 
rently being studied by DOE, as has 
been argued by my colleagues. This 
specificity responds to DOE's objec- 
tion that application of NEPA could 
send them back to the drawing board 
to assess at least 23 sites, including 
those in granite formations. 

The Environment and Public Works 
Committee proposal also requires а 
supplemental EIS at the time DOE 
recommends that the President select 
as the Nation's high level nuclear 
waste respository the one site charac- 
terized. This requirement simply as- 
sures that environmental information 
acquired during detailed site charac- 
terization is analyzed and considered 
by DOE and the President. 

With respect to the MRS, NEPA 
would apply as to any other major 
Federal action. 

Mr. President, as I have tried to 
point out, we are dealing here today 
with the choice of this Nation's single 
disposal site for high level nuclear 
waste. Information on the environ- 
mental suitability of such a facility 
should be thoroughly considered earli- 
er rather than later in the selection 
process for two reasons: First, to 
assure an environmentally sound 
choice and second, to avoid the possi- 
ble late and therefore more costly dis- 
covery of problems that disqualify а 
site. 

The Environment and Public Works 
Committee proposal provides for an 
early assessment of three sites, while 
there is still a choice to be made. The 
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proposal lays out a schedule for deci- 
sions, thus assuring the selection proc- 
ess will be timely. 

I believe the Environment and 
Public Works Committee proposal in- 
corporates the objectives of the man- 
agers of the bill while improving the 
review process and would urge my col- 
leagues to support the pending pro- 
posal 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I 
would ask my distinguished senior col- 
league that we have an arrangement, 
perhaps to jointly yield time to the 
Senator from Nevada. Five minutes 
apiece? 

Mr. HECHT. May I have 10 min- 
utes? Five minutes each? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thought the Sen- 
ator wanted 3 minutes. 

Mr. HECHT, I will settle for 8. As 
Dr. Kissinger said: We will negotiate. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will yield 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HECHT. And 5 minutes from 
the Senator from the State of Louisi- 
ana? 

Mr. BREAUX. We are really 
pressed, with some committee amend- 
ments. How about 3 minutes and 4 
minutes? 

Mr. HECHT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

I have listened with great interest to 
the discussion of Senator JoHNSTON, 
Senator MCCLURE, Senator SIMPSON, 
each complimenting one another on 
being such fine attorneys in the court- 
room. 

Well, Mr. President, I can say to you 
that I am not a fine attorney. Mr. 
President, I can say to you I am not an 
attorney at all. 

Mr. President, I can say to you that 
I have been a practical businessman 
for 35 years. 

Mr. President, I stand here today re- 
alizing that the U.S. Senate is about to 
make a major mistake and that there 
is little that this Senator can do to 
stop it. 

During the last few days, I have 
pointed out to this body that the road 
it is on—the road toward deep geologic 
disposal of nuclear waste, is the wrong 
road. I have pointed out that there are 
much better alternatives available. 

I have pointed out the need to reori- 
ent our national policy away from 
deep geologic disposal and toward re- 
processing of nuclear waste. I have 
pointed out the merits of further re- 
search on subseabed disposal. 

During this debate, I have pointed 
out the dangers of committing our 
Nation to deep geologic disposal which 
has not been proven safe. I have 
talked about the billions of dollars 
we've already spent and the many bil- 
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lions more this country will be com- 
mitting to an unwise policy. 

But, the horse has left the barn. It’s 
too late to close the door. This deci- 
sion has been made. It’s the wrong de- 
cision but, it has been made neverthe- 
less. қ 

Realizing that the road had been 
chosen and that the Congress was 
going to commit our Nation to deep 
geologic disposal, I have offered 
amendments in an effort to make this 
a safer and better policy. 

The 17 Hecht amendments that 
have been attached to this legislation, 
12 in committee and 5 here on the 
floor, will together go a long way 
toward making deep geologic disposal 
safer. They will solve many of the 
transportation problems and will pro- 
tect any State that is forced to receive 
the dump. They will also keep alive 
the necessary work that needs to be 
done on alternatives to keep geologic 
disposal of spent fuel. 

Specifically, the Hecht amendments 
now attached to this legislation will: 

Require a study, by September 30, 
1989, of the feasibility of reprocessing 
spent fuel of different ages. 

Require that before construction of 
a repository might actually begin, 10 
or more years from now, the Congress 
will have another opportunity to re- 
consider the merits of reprocessing 
spent nuclear fuel. 

Require that if the site at Yucca 
Mountain, NV, is characterized for a 
repository, then that work will include 
a thorough evaluation of any possible 
conflict between continued weapons 
testing at the Nevada test site, the 
manmade earthquakes this produces, 
and the safety of a repository that 
might be constructed nearby. 

Ensure that sufficient Federal funds 
will be made available to a State 
where a repository is located, in order 
to make transportation improvements 
to that the waste shipments can be 
routed safely, and around urban areas. 

Require all high level nuclear waste 
packages to be licensed by the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 

Require the Energy Department to 
abide by the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission’s rules for notifying States 
before waste is shipped. 

Require the Energy Department to 
provide funds and assistance to train 
State and local agencies involved with 
high level nuclear waste transporta- 
tion. 

Require that waste transportation 
package prototypes by submitted to 
actual tests, not just computer simu- 
lated tests. 

Require the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission to examine other nation’s 
high level nuclear waste packages to 
see if any are safer that what we plan 
to use in this country. 

Require the Energy Department to 
pay for on-site State oversight for 
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quality control of site characterization 
and repository construction. 

Require the Energy Department to 
consult with the Defense Department 
and certify that a repository to be 
named by the President would not 
jeopardize essential national defense 
activities nearby, such as those which 
take place at Nellis Air Force Base or 
the Nevada test site. 

Require the Energy Department to 
promptly report to the Congress on 
the immediate funding needs for sub- 
seabed disposal research. 

Establish a special office in the 
Energy Department to conduct re- 
search on subseabed disposal of nucle- 
ar waste. 

Require a study of the advantages of 
future long-term research оп sub- 
seabed disposal. 

Require the Energy Department to 
comment on the Federal Govern- 
ment’s financial responsibilities to a 
State where a repository might even- 
tually be located, based on the Nevada 
State Legislature’s resolution calling 
for compensation of а repository 
State. 

Require that a State where a reposi- 
tory is located receive special consider- 
ation for Energy Department research 
contracts, such as the superconducting 
super collider. 

Require a study of the advantages of 
50-year storage of high level nuclear 
waste before moving it to a repository, 
allowing for public comment, and spe- 
cifically analyzing the long-term stor- 
age practices of other countries. 

Mr. President, when the debate on 
this issue began here on the floor of 
the Senate, I set three goals to guide 
my actions during that debate. First, I 
wanted to educate my colleagues 
about reprocessing, and research on 
subseabed disposal of nuclear waste. 
That objective has clearly been met. I 
made three lengthy and fairly techni- 
cal speeches on these subjects, which I 
trust my colleagues found useful and 
enlightening. 

Second, I wanted to amend the bill 
so that we would not foreclose options 
other than deep geologic disposal of 
spent fuel. That objective has also 
been met. The bill now contains an 
amendment requiring another look at 
reprocessing spent fuel, before the 
construction of a repository begins. 
The bill also contains two amend- 
ments designed to encourage further 
research on subseabed disposal of high 
level nuclear waste. 

My third goal was to make the cur- 
rent program of deep geologic disposal 
a fairer and safer program. I achieved 
this objective by attaching two amend- 
ments to the bill. The first would 
make site characterization of Yucca 
Mountain more thorough and techni- 
cally satisfactory, should that site 
eventually be chosen for serious study 
as a repository. The other makes sure 
that adequate Federal funds will be 
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available for transportation improve- 
ments in any State that get stuck with 
a repository. This amendment ensures 
that waste shipments can at least be 
routed so they don’t pass through the 
most densely populated areas in a re- 
pository State. 

The legislative skill of the chairman 
of the Energy Committee has been 
amply demonstrated over the last sev- 
eral weeks, and his ability to marshal 
votes here on the floor has under- 
scored the wisdom of the approach I 
have taken to this bill. Rather than 
betting my State's future on a dramat- 
ic but ultimately fruitless filibuster, I 
have instead amended this basically 
unacceptable bill to make it safer, 
fairer, more flexible, and better policy 
for the people of Nevada and all of 
America. 

Mr. President, this body is about to 
make the wrong decision on the dis- 
posal of nuclear waste. I can't stop the 
decision today, but my fight will not 
end here. 

As long as I am a member of the 
U.S. Senate I will fight deep geologic 
disposal of nuclear waste. It is wrong 
and should be stopped. 

My colleagues can expect to hear 
from me on а regular basis on the 
merits of reprocessing and the poten- 
tial of subseabed disposal. You can 
expect to see me take whatever steps 
are necessary to stop a policy which is 
totally wrong. 

As long as I am in the Senate you 
can expect me to do whatever I can to 
kill this policy. The odds are over- 
whelmingly against me but, I've faced 
overwhelming odds before. 

Years from now, when people look 
back on the actions I have taken in 
this body to stop deep geologic dispos- 
al of nuclear waste, I hope it reminds 
them of my favorite poem. The poem 
is about the men who built those great 
medieval cathedrals which are monu- 
ments not just to the love of men and 
women for God, but also to the labor 
by which they share in the work of 
the Creator. When the Cathedral 
builders start their task they see the 
overwhelming task ahead. But, step by 
step, inch by inch, the move the task 
along until suddenly it is completed. 

Here is the poem: 

They аруға on sketchy ladders toward 


With winch and pulley hoisted hewn rock 
into heaven, 

Inhabited sky with hammers, defied gravity, 

—— MN took up God's house to meet 


And came down to their suppers and small 


beer; 

Every night slept, lay with their smelly 
wives, 

Quarrelled and cuffed the children, lied, 

Spat, sang, were happy or unhappy, 

And every day took to the ladders again; 

Impeded the rights of way of another sum- 
mer's 

Swallows, grew greyer, shakier, became less 
inclined 
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To fix a neighbor’s roof of a fine evening, 

Saw naves sprout arches, clerestories soar, 

Cursed the loud fancy glaziers for their 
luck, 

Somehow escaped the plague, got rheuma- 


tism, 

Decided it was time to give it up, 

To leave the spire to others; stood in the 
crowd 

Well back from the vestments at the conse- 


cration, 
Envied the fat bishop his warm boots, 
Cocked up a squint eye and said, “I bloody 
did that.” 

That’s how we will stop deep geolog- 
ic disposal of nuclear waste. Not here 
today. But inch by inch and step by 
step. 

What we are about to do today is 
wrong and, as long as I am here I'll 
fight to change this faulty policy. Like 
the cathedral builders, I will keep at it 
until I can stand back and look at a 
better nuclear waste policy and say— 
“I bloody did that.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada yields the floor. 
Who yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to the Senator from 
Idaho as he may require. 

Mr. McCLURE. I thank the distin- 
gamed chairman for yielding this 
time. 

Mr. President, I particularly appreci- 
ate the comments that were made a 
few moments ago by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. COCH- 
RAN]. He was here at the time we 
passed this bill and his was one of the 
States vitally affected by it. He was 
very much interested in it and a very 
active participant in the discussions 
which led to the passage of the law we 
now seek to amend. I believe it was 
particularly appropriate that he 
should take the floor now and say that 
the amendment proposed by the 
Energy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee moves that process forward and 
should be supported, and the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished 
members of the Environment and 
Public Works Committee would frus- 
trate a delay and should not be sup- 
ported. 

That is precisely the summary 
which I think should be left with us 
today. 

We voted on this issue. I do not see 
that this motion is any different from 
the issues presented to us on earlier 
votes. This is a repetition by those 
who do not want this legislation. They 
do not want a solution. They do not 
want to move this program forward. 
At least the Senator from Nevada. 
[Mr. НЕснт] has identified his position 
clearly. He does not like any part of it 
and he is going to try to stop it. 
Others have the same objective, but 
do not say so. They are trying to 
delay, delay, and delay. 

That is what I see in the substitute 
before us, the institutionalization of 
delay of the decisionmaking process on 
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a process that has been delayed far 
too long already. 

I was interested in the comments 
made by our colleague from Wyoming. 
I mention his name with some trepida- 
tion because he is very capable of pro- 
tecting himself with or without boots. 
But I wish he had told the Senator 
from Washington that indeed the leg- 
islation we have writes Washington 
out of it. Obviously, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Apams] does not be- 
lieve that. Or maybe he is a closet sup- 
porter of Hanford as a site. 

I wish he had told the Senators from 
Texas that indeed Texas was preclud- 
ed, that somehow it would take the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee substitute in order to get us 
into Texas because the distinguished 
Senators from Texas have not sup- 
ported the substitute and they ао not 
support the bill that we have either. 

It is obvious that they do not read 
the bill the same way the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming does 
because they have taken quite the op- 
posite position. 

I wonder why it is—and I know the 
Senator from Vermont a few moments 
ago made some reference to the fact— 
that it is wrong for us to legislate on 
an appropriations bill, but here we 
have before us a measure that has 
been before this Senate a number of 
different times in different forms, a 
measure developed in the Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee after 
ten hearings, after how many differ- 
ent markup sessions, after how many 
different times has the Senate looked 
at and examined these proposals and 
have come to a point where they have 
voted twice already to favor the inclu- 
sion in this bill at this time, as con- 
trasted with a 42-page amendment 
that nobody has seen until this morn- 
ing. 

There are provisions which, so far as 
I know, have never been subjected to 
any hearings, any analysis, or any 
markup, and certainly no public scruti- 
ny until this morning. 

As a matter of fact, my understand- 
ing is that we were uncertain when we 
walked into the Chamber this morning 
which of several different forms of 
motions we would be confronted with 
this morning. 

What is the Senate going to do 
today in choosing between something 
that they understand very well, having 
examined it over a long period of time, 
and an entirely new proposal which 
has been examined by no one? 

I cannot analyze a 42-page amend- 
ment and tell you all that is in it, but I 
do know one thing that the Senator 
from Wyoming is dead wrong on, abso- 
lutely wrong on, and I do not care how 
you read the language: The language 
he read does not limit the review to 
three sites. 

For that reason alone I have to 
wonder how many other points there 
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are in this 42-page amendment that we 
have not analyzed enough or carefully 
enough to understand fully. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, and fi- 
nally, perhaps, we are going to get toa 
vote very soon on this measure and 
upon this substitute. I assume there 
will be a motion to table the substi- 
tute. When the Senate has the oppor- 
tunity to vote once again on this issue, 
I trust that they will vote the same as 
they have on the several occasions al- 
ready when we have had this matter 
before us. I see no reason for the 
Senate to change its judgment. Noth- 
ing new has been added to the debate. 
I thank the Chair and I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Louisiana has 18 
minutes 3 seconds, and the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has 21 minutes 52 
seconds. Who yields time? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I will inquire if I 
might reserve an additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. BREAUX. First, at this time I 
will yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, the Senate 
has another opportunity to right a 
wrong. The action that has been taken 
to this point by this body has been 
unwise, and it has been unwise be- 
cause we have gone through the proce- 
dures on a number of occasions where 
the Department of Energy simply has 
not followed the 1982 act. 

I think it is important to comment 
on the statement of the junior Sena- 
tor from Mississippi today. He stated 
that he was here when the Great 
Compromise was reached in the 1982 
act. I think it is important to note that 
there are other people who are still in 
these bodies who worked very hard 
with the 1982 act. 

We know that the chairman of the 
Interior Committee in the other body 
worked very hard and he has spent as 
much time on this as anybody, and 
probably more than most, and he has 
said it is time to take another look at 
this 1982 act. 

But the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi fails to acknowledge that the 
1982 act is no longer in existence but 
only in name, because the Department 
of Energy has failed to follow the law 
set down by this Congress. The De- 
partment of Energy has violated the 
law, its own regulations, and its own 
scientific findings. 

It is important to note as one exam- 
ple of many, Mr. President, from this 
chart that I have here, what has hap- 
pened in the past as far as site selec- 
tion. We have nine sites. It is interest- 
ing to note that the law says there 
should be a comparison of all nine 
sites. Of course, there was not a com- 
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parison. Hanford and Yucca Mountain 
were not compared to any other site. 
That was violative of the law. The 
only sites compared were those in the 
bottom of the chart. They shot right 
through one of them without any 
competition. That was wrong. 

That is only one example, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of what has taken place which 
has been violative of the 1982 act. 

It is also important to note that 
some of the things that the senior 
Senator from Louisiana pointed out 
about—the name he has, I will not 
repeat, but I call it a kangaroo court 
because that is what it is. It speeds up 
the process. 

What is the rush? What really is the 
rush? Who is rushing? It is obvious 
that the nuclear industry is rushing 
this. The Department of Energy is 
rushing it because unless they get 
something done quickly, their illegal 
acts will be brought to bear more than 
they have already. 

What this action that the Senate 
has previously taken does is to put a 
rubber stamp of approval on all the il- 
legal acts of the Department of 
Energy. It is not one illegal act or two 
or three, but a myriad of illegal acts 
they have done when they have not 
followed the 1982 act. 

The only people who are pushing 
this, Mr. President, are those who do 
not want this to be looked at again. No 
one is saying “Let's not do something 
with nuclear waste.” People are not 
saying we should not have a perma- 
nent repository. Of course we need a 
permanent repository. But this is not 
the Senator from Nevada speaking. 
You can look at the USA Today, 
which is not a provincial newspaper. It 
is the Nation’s newspaper. It goes out 
all over this country. The whole edito- 
rial page today talks about let us not 
rush nuclear waste. We would be 
making a mistake if we rushed in 
regard to a high-level nuclear waste 
permanent repository. We should step 
back. We should be slow in this proc- 
ess. 
I think it is important to note, as 
they point out in USA Today, this is a 
10,000-year project. What the junior 
Senator from Louisiana and the sub- 
committee and the Environment and 
Public Works Committee generally, 
Mr. President, are saying is that we 
want to take another look at this. 
They are not saying there should not 
be a permanent repository. I do not 
think that every bit of the legislation 
they are proposing is perfect. But it 
certainly is more appropriate because 
it takes another look at this. It does 
not delay it forever. It puts skids on 
something that is rushing pell-mell. 

If in fact we can look at past history 
of how this Nation has handled things 
nuclear, we better slow down, because 
from the very beginning of things nu- 
clear in this country to today we have 
made mistakes. We have made mis- 
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takes in atmospheric tests, from Sa- 
vannah River and Maxey Flats to 
West Valley where we now have prob- 
lems. 

The Department of Energy itself has 
hundreds and hundreds of toxic sites 
they have not cleaned up and yet we 
are going to create the largest waste 
dump ever, nuclear waste, the most 
poisonous substance known to man, 
and I think the Senate should not go 
pell-mell into this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nevada has 
expired. 

Who yields time? 

If neither side yields time, time will 
be equally divided. 

Mr. BREAUX addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BREAUX. Does the Senator 
from Washington desire to use some 
time at this time? 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Washington, Mr. ADAMS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has yielded 5 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, who is recognized. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. BREAUX] for 
yielding me time. 

Mr. President, during the course of 
the debate this morning there have 
been several statements made about 
the State of Washington, the manner 
in which we are proceeding, and I 
think two or three points need to be 
clarified as to what has happened to 
this point. 

The Members of the Senate have 
not voted on the substantive provi- 
sions that are in this motion to recom- 
mit. The Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Washington have argued 
about the process and the procedure. 
No amendments similar to what have 
been offered by the Environment and 
Public Works Committee were offered 
ever to this Senate. Therefore, this is 
the opportunity that all Senators have 
to vote for an alternative by а proper 
authorizing committee to the action of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I think I should state very clearly 
why it was necessary for the Senator 
from Nevada and the Senator from 
Washington to strenuously oppose 
this legislation. 

This appropriation bill bypasses 
both the House and the Senate au- 
thorizing committees. We were in- 
formed that the point of order of legis- 
lation on appropriations would not lie 
because the question of germaneness 
would overcome it. Therefore, we have 
been required to explain what is in 
this bill and explain it in detail so that 
the other authorizing committees, 
both in the Senate and in the House, 
would have the opportunity—and this 
is the first opportunity they have 
had—to present their views. 
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I hoped—and I still hope—as was so 
well stated by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming that at some point the Energy 
Committee and the Environment Com- 
mittee would link together as they 
have in the past and produce a good 
bill. Those have been our efforts to 
this point completely. This Senator 
has not been trying to tell the author- 
izing committees, which spent years 
and years on this, what shoüld have 
DN the detailed part of the legisla- 
tion. 

I have been waiting for this moment 
to occur so there would be an opportu- 
nity to choose between what the Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
has suggested and the Energy Com- 
mittee has suggested, and it has been 
well stated by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, Mr. Breaux, and the Senator 
from Wyoming, Mr. SrMPSON, that 
most of these provisions that were in 
the original energy bill have been ac- 
cepted. They have gone directly to the 
key point that I have been trying to 
defend against. It has not been a de- 
laying tactic. It has been an attempt 
to try to keep this program placed on 
а track that will not just lead to more 
litigation and to mistakes. They have 
agreed to sequential selection. I will 
accept the sequential selection. 

But the Environment and Public 
Works Committee and I hope my col- 
leagues are listening and that they 
wil vote for it—has said examine 
before you decide. Do not select and 
then repent. 

Now, we did not offer substantive 
amendments because we knew this was 
coming. This is the only point in this 
bill that the authorizing committees 
can have this debate. I think they 
should debate it. I think the criteria 
that have been set forth in H.R. 2700 
turn the process of selecting a site for 
the Nation's first and perhaps only 
waste repository into а political deal. 

The reason that I have been con- 
cerned about it—and I certainly accept 
the statement made by the Senator 
from Wyoming that maybe my State 
will not be involved—is because it is 
sure à riverboat gamble for us. I do 
not think nuclear waste policy for the 
country and everybody that is going to 
be living in it during the next 10,000 
years should be decided on a riverboat 
gamble. That is why I am on my feet. 

I am not in the closet on this. I am 
pretty direct on saying we do not be- 
lieve in simply setting forth—and I 
carefully read what was put in as 
amendments—that there shall be cri- 
teria. They do not even say they will 
be the only criteria. They do not list 
an order. It in effect gives more discre- 
tion to the Department of Energy. 

The only change I would make in 
the motion to recommit, and I am will- 
ing to accept it and support it com- 
pletely, is I do not like giving DOE all 
of this power, all of this discretion, 
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and not have somebody else check on 
them. 

It may be good politics for some, and 
I guess it is the prevailing wisdom 
coming forth that suggests there is 
nothing wrong with turning this proc- 
ess into a political calculation especial- 
ly if your State can dump the dump 
into somebody else’s State. That may 
be prevailing wisdom. it may be good 
politics for some but it is bad policy 
for all, for we are all involved. We 
must have national consensus. We 
must not have litigation. We must 
have a solution. 

I think the Senators from Louisiana 
and Wyoming have done a great serv- 
ice to this body in putting forth a 
system in trying to arrive at accommo- 
dations, so that we can later meet with 
the other body and have a national 
program that will work. 

Today, the Senate is considering a 
proposal to modify the nuclear waste 
provisions it adopted last week. These 
modifications, which are the product 
of deliberations in the Environment 
and Public Works Committee, address 
the principal flaw in the appropria- 
tions bill nuclear waste provisions—the 
manner in which sites are selected for 
the first repository. 

The provisions in H.R. 2700 would 
allow the DOE to pick one of the 
three existing sites before January 1, 
1989. By all accounts, including the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
making a decision on this timeframe 
would be a gamble. The Breaux-Simp- 
son proposal would extend the date 
for selection for an additional 2 years 
in order to allow DOE to collect addi- 
tional data so that the decision on the 
preferred site is an informed decision, 
a high confidence decision. 

The provisions of H.R. 2700 would 
gut the current requirements of the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act concerning 
environmental impact statements. 
Under current law, when DOE selects 
a final respository site from the three 
candidates, DOE is required to com- 
plete an environmental impact state- 
ment to support that decision. Under 
H.R. 2700, DOE would complete an en- 
vironmental impact statement on the 
final site, but not when the selection 
decision was made. Instead, DOE 
would prepare an EIS after character- 
ization, but this EIS would not consid- 
er any alternative sites. The Breaux- 
Simpson proposal would restore the 
principle in current law that the deci- 
sion on a final site be supported by an 
environmental impact statement con- 
sidering alternative sites. 

The provisions of H.R. 2700 allow 
DOE to use four very general, subjec- 
tive criteria for selection of a pre- 
ferred site and would allow this deci- 
sion to be made by a lameduck admin- 
istration. I hope that would not be 
done. The Breaux-Simpson proposal 
would require DOE to use the detailed 
site selection guidelines and would re- 
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quire the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency to repromulgate stand- 
ards for geologic repositories to serve 
as a basis for selection. These meas- 
ures and the change in the selection 
date will help assure that any reposi- 
tory site selection decision is a techni- 
cal one and not purely a political one. 

Clearly, these modifications do not 
address all of my concerns regarding 
the nuclear waste provisions added 
last week to H.R. 2700. But, they do 
deal with most important ones con- 
cerning the repository. If the Senate is 
going to insist on making these major 
changes to current law in an appro- 
priations bill, it should at least make 
constructive changes and not destruc- 
tive changes. If the Senate is going to 
insist on rewriting the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act, it ought to listen to the ex- 
pertise of the Environment and Public 
Works Committee and it ought to 
adopt the Breaux-Simpson motion to 
recommit. 

Finally, let me point out that this 
proposal makes the same changes in 
the second repository provisions as 
does H.R. 2700. It does not alter the 
benefits agreement provisions. It does 
not alter the basic principle that site 
characterization at depth through 
construction of an exploratory shaft 
be conducted at just one site. For 
those of my colleagues who want to 
make those changes in existing law, 
the Breaux-Simpson modifications will 
make those changes. For those of my 
colleagues who do not want to live 
with 1982 Nuclear Waste Policy Act, 
the  Breaux-Simpson modifications 
would change that act in essentially 
the same manner as the H.R. 2700. 
But it would measurably improve the 
process for selecting the first reposi- 
tory site and because of those changes 
Iurge you to support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington's time has 
expired. He yields the floor. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. President, the argu- 
ments are simple and straightforward 
and none are new. We have heard 
them all before. We have had a chance 
to argue this bill and the alternatives 
including the alternative which is now 
before us on this motion to recommit 
with instructions. We know very well 
what this is all about. First, the ques- 
tion of surface-based testing is an im- 
portant one. But it is not necessary, 
was not contemplated in the act of 
1982 and should not be а requirement 
now that all surface-based testing be 
completed at all sites before you move 
ahead on the characterization of one 
site. 

The only reason that we are here 
now seeking to have sequential charac- 
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terization of sites is because subse- 
quent to the 1982 act we found that 
characterization instead of costing $60 
million a site would cost over $1 billion 
a site. It may well be worthwhile and 
appropriate to simultaneously charac- 
terize three sites at $60 million each. 
That is a little less than $200 million 
for three sites. It is probably an appro- 
priate kind of investment to get that 
much information from which to 
select one of three sites. 

Mr. President, I find it very difficult 
to support the concept of $3 or $4 bil- 
lion for simultaneous characterization, 
and even the Environment and Public 
Works Committee has recognized that 
that probably is not a good thing to 
do. Let me make it very simple. We 
have had a lot of work that has gone 
on in analyzing first a very large 
number of sites, then reducing it to 
nine from which a good deal more 
work was done, then reducing it to 
three. I had some objections to the ra- 
tionale used to get to the final three. 
That rationale was not included in the 
original 1982 act. Senator HATFIELD 
and I made certain that the rationale 
was included in the amendments of 
the energy bill now in front of us. 
That gives us the appropriate array of 
decisionmaking requirements for the 
Energy Department to select a site for 
characterization. All surface testing 
will be concluded on any site selected 
prior to moving to the expensive deep 
geologic drilling. It would be foolish 
not to do that. But it is not necessary 
to complete that surface testing at all 
three sites before you even select one 
to proceed on. 

This amendment of the Energy 
Committee, or proposal of the Energy 
Committee, does not contemplate that 
we lay aside any of the health and 
safety requirements, any of the envi- 
ronmental requirements, any of the 
scientific analysis, any of the drilling, 
any of the testing for subsurface water 
movement, any of the things that 
need to be done before a site is finally 
characterized and chosen. 

The proposal of the Energy Commit- 
tee moves us ahead on a subject that is 
of extraordinary importance and on 
which we have a very large amount of 
information. Delaying until 1991 is 
nothing more than that—delay. It 
does not remove or reduce political 
considerations. If anything, it prob- 
ably increases and broadens them. It 
gives us another several years to gear 
up and to fight on a political basis the 
question of siting. 

Those who would now propose a 42- 
page amendment on this bill used 
much of their time early on complain- 
ing about the fact of legislating on an 
appropriation act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. EVANS. Three more minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana yields 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. EVANS. They complained about 
legislating on an appropriation act and 
now overnight have submitted a 42- 
page amendment to an appropriation 
act. 

So I think the question of process 
has been pretty well laid aside. It is 
the question of substance. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I listened to the Senator from 
Nevada, Senator HECHT. And I agree 
with much of what he said. I think, 
frankly, we are moving too fast on 
deep surface storage as compared with 
monitored retrievable storage. But the 
committee bill of the Energy Commit- 
tee authorizes an MRS facility, it au- 
thorizes us to move ahead, it gives us a 
chance to find out what we need and 
what we can do with an MRS, and we 
have a lot better chance of using that 
to turn, as I think we ultimately 
should do and must do, to the same se- 
quence of operations that every other 
nation has used; that is, to move 
ahead on an MRS, put it into effect 
with well understood technology and 
give us more time then to settle on a 
final deep geologic storage. 

It has been said that this is the first 
time to vote on the proposal of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee. Well, we had a movement earlier 
to strike the Energy Committee’s pro- 
posal, and that failed by a very large 
margin. We had a movement to add 
the Energy Committee’s amendments 
to this bill. That passed by more than 
two to one. And all of the same argu- 
ments were used. Every argument that 
would support the proposal of the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee has been utilized, and it is well un- 
derstood by those who have cast their 
votes on these two previous broad pro- 


posals. 

Mr. President, I suggest that it is 
time to move. It is time to ratify the 
votes we have already cast. There are 
no new issues or new proposals inher- 
ent in this amendment of the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee. 
And I think and hope that it will be 
turned down and that we will finally 
take some decisive clear action on this 
most important subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has yielded 
the floor. Who yields time? 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington a question, if I 
could get the attention of the senior 
Senator from Washington. Does not 
the Senator from Washington agree 
that the 22-month ground water study 
that has been proposed at the Han- 
ford, WA, site should be allowed to be 
completed before we allow DOE to go 
forward and perhaps pick Hanford as 
the site to sink the shaft? Does the 
Senator not feel that that study is so 
important that we should allow it to 
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be completed before we give DOE per- 
mission to pick Hanford, WA, as the 
site to sink the shaft? Is that not an 
important study? 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. President, I think 
all of these surface testing procedures 
are important. They will be concluded 
ore any deep shaft is dug at any 
site. 

Mr. BREAUX. If I might interrupt 
the Senator, that is not what the 
Energy Committee allows. The Energy 
Committee bill as drafted would clear- 
ly allow DOE to select Hanford prior 
to the time that that study would ever 
be completed and once the site is se- 
lected under that bill, an exploratory 
shaft may be sunk. That is what is in 
the bill. 

Mr. EVANS. If the Senator will 
allow me, I was going to proceed to 
answer that particular question. I was 
in the process of answering the ques- 
tion. It would require that all surface 
testing be completed at any site before 
the deep geologic or the deep shaft 
was placed. It does not require that 
you wait until all of the surface test- 
ing is done at each site before you 
select a site for characterization. But 
if you select a site for characterization 
you must conclude all of these, and it 
is just pure logic and the order of 
things in the way it would be carried 
out to complete the surface testing 
and the disqualification kinds of tests 
before you would engage in any major 
shaft. 

Mr. BREAUX. I reclaim my time, 
and merely point out that we have a 
fundamental disagreement on the 
reading of the bill because my inter- 
pretation is that it would clearly allow 
DOE to select the Hanford, WA, site 
prior to the time that that study is 
completed for the purposes of sinking 
the shaft. 

Mr. EVANS. I would agree with the 
Senator from Louisiana that that is 
true. It would not, however, allow the 
sinking of a major shaft until the sur- 
face testing had been concluded at 
that site. 

Mr. BREAUX, Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes and fifty-eight seconds under 
the control of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana, and 10 minutes and 18 sec- 
onds under the control of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I just 
want to come back a moment to sever- 
al salient points. 

The Senator from Idaho and I often 
get into spirited debate, with great 
feeling. We do like to mix it up a 
little—that is a penchant of western- 
ers—and I enjoy it, too. So I might as 
well jump in a little more. 

First of all, there would never have 
been an ability to get a joint referral 
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on this bill because it was an appro- 
priations bill. It was crafted that way. 
We could not have gotten our hands 
on this if we had hooks. There was no 
way we were going to get this bill at 
all—no possible way. 

To say that somehow I or others 
have been involved in delay—I have 
been here 9 years, and I have been 
trying to avoid every bit of delay. I 
have been trying to do speed in 7- 
league boots, but it does not work, be- 
cause we get into jurisdictional strug- 
gles with the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources and the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. Whether or not you like it, 
that is the way it is. 

It gets to the House, and there are 
six committees that play with the 
issue, and you have not seen anything 
until you watch that. 

I have been in conferences, and I 
hope to do another. I think it is impor- 
tant that the Environment and Public 
Works Committee represent us in this 
conference. If they do not, it will be 
the first time, and it will not work in 
the House unless we do. I am not 
saying that out of anything but reali- 
ty. 
To hear the discussion about pop- 
ping a fast one on a 42-page bill, if you 
want to pop a fast one, go to page 40 
of the pending appropriations bill. It 
says at the bottom: 

Nuclear Waste Policy Act Amendments 
Act of 1987, as reported to the Senate on 
September 1, 1987, is included herein and 
shall be effective as if it had been enacted 
into law. 

You cannot get any faster than that. 
That is called taking а bill from the 
desk and, in a swift, dramatic, no- 
debate-way, splicing it in. That is what 
is in this bill. 

Let us go back to one thing which is 
curious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's 2 minutes have expired. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I ask for 1 additional 
minute. 

The reason we are in this box: Here 
is а copy of the original law of 1983, 
and it has a lot of criteria in it. We all 
worked hard on it: JIM MCCLURE, BEN- 
NETT JOHNSTON, Gary Hart was rank- 
ing member and I was involved. There 
it is. Suddenly, the Energy Committee 
report says, '"The factors here supple- 
ment the guidelines under section 112 
of the act and supersede the guidelines 
where inconsistent with them." 

That is how we got into this box. In 
one sentence, you supersede the whole 
act. 

The frustration here is that not 
many of us have overlapping jurisdic- 
tion, where we serve on the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Energy and 
Natural Resources Committee or Envi- 
ronment and Public Works Commit- 
tee, so you cannot do your lifting. 
These two gentlemen can. They serve 
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and they overlap in their duties on the 
Engergy and Natural Resources Com- 
mittee and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The rest of us do not get that 
option, and that is too bad, and it 
should be pointed out. 

That is why the conference commit- 
tee should represent the interests of 
the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I 
would like to express my support for 
the motion to recommit that is being 
offered by the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Nuclear Regulation. 

I believe that the package included 
in the motion will add necessary tech- 
nical and environmental safeguards to 
the nuclear waste amendments al- 
ready in this bill. There are many 
good nuclear waste amendments con- 
tained in this bill. I therefore support 
most of the amendments in the bill. 

However, I also support slightly dif- 
ferent provisions on a few important 
issues, such as the need for additional 
tests prior to site selection, the appli- 
cation of the National Environmental 
Policy Act, and limits on the operation 
of any monitored retrievable storage 
facility. 

These provisions are contained in 
the nuclear waste bill reported by the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee during reconciliation and in the 
pending motion to recommit. It is im- 
portant to keep in persective the type 
of program we are talking about. We 
are dealing with highly radioactive 
wastes. These are some of the most 
deadly substances man has produced. 
They will remain deadly for tens or 
hundreds of thousands of years. The 
site and facility that will be built at 
the site will be expected to isolate 
these wastes for these long periods of 
time. This is an unprecedented techni- 
cal challenge. It therefore is important 
to make sure that we have a good site 
for the repository. 

The approach taken by the Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee 
should increase the likelihood that the 
site chosen for further characteriza- 
tion will in fact be suitable for a repos- 
itory. 

This approach also should avoid the 
expense and delay arising from the 
characterization of additional sites, 
either simultaneously, as under cur- 
rent law, or that would occur if a 
single site chosen too hastily proved- 
unlicensable. These benefits are well 
worth the investment in time and 
money. 

I would like to commend the chair- 
man and ranking member of the Nu- 
clear Regulation Subcommittee for 
their efforts on this issue. The envi- 
ronment and Public Works Committee 
has always been active in nuclear 
waste issues. I am pleased to see this 
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activity continue under this able lead- 
ership. 

I would again urge my colleagues to 
vote for the motion to recommit to in- 
clude the provisions of the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

I would again urge my colleagues to 
vote for the motion to recommit to in- 
clude the provisions of the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes and nine seconds. 

Mr. BREAUX. And the other side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eight 
minutes and eighteen seconds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
can sum up in 1 minute, if the Senator 
will do so, and then we can yield back 
our time. 

Mr. BREAUX. I will need more time 
than that. 

Mr. President, we have come down 
to the point where we have to vote. 
The issue, I think, is quite simple, 
when it comes to looking at the differ- 
ences between the two committee ap- 
proaches. 

There are three sites in the country 
under consideration: One in Washing- 
ton State, one in Nevada, and one in 
Texas. Both committees agree that we 
should take the best site and fully 
characterize it, sink a deep shaft in 
that site, and take from 5 to 7 years to 
study that particular site. It will cost 
about $2 billion to do that—$1.8 billion 
is the figure we have. 

How do we go about picking the best 
site? That is a major expenditure. We 
are getting ready to spend almost $2 
billion. 

The Energy Committee says: “Pick a 
site. Do it now. We have to hurry up.” 
Bear in mind that we are talking 
about something that is going to be 
around for 10,000 years. What is the 
rush? 

Our approach says take those three 
sites and do some work, complete the 
study on the surface to find out where 
the best site is to spend $1.8 billion to 
sink a major shaft in which to put ra- 
dioactive waste for the next 10,000 
years. 

We have hardly been on one of the 
sites, in Texas. How can we determine 
that that site is not good or if it is 
good? DOE has not even had the op- 
portunity to go on the property and 
take a look at it. 

How about the Washington site? 
They are in the middle of trying to do 
а 22-month study, on the surface, to 
find out what the characteristics in 
that area are, in order to determine 
whether we are going to sink a shaft 
at that site. Should we not complete 
that before we tell DOE to go off and 
make a decision? I think not. 

Ongoing studies are needed in 
Nevada as to where to put the site 
there, if at all. 
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I am saying take the three sites and 
spend 24 months—no later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1991—to do some geologic work, 
surface work, to determine the charac- 
teristics of those three areas, before 
we spend $1.8 billion and perhaps 
make a fatal mistake. If we pick 
wrong, we are wasting $1.8 billion. 
Their approach is literally a nuclear 
crapshoot with regard to how we pick 
the first site for characterization. 

The National Environmental Policy 
Act: Do we think it should be involved 
in making that decision? The National 
Environmental Policy Act is imple- 
mented if we have to dig a canal in 
Louisiana. Yet, their approach waives 
it with regard to this critical first deci- 
sion as to where that shaft shall be 
sunk in order to do the work. Should 
not the National Environmental 
Policy Act be involved in this process? 
Of course it should. 

This is probably one of the most im- 
portant environmental decisions we 
are going to make in the next several 
decades. Yet, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee approach is to waive it. Who 
wants to vote to waive the National 
Environmental Policy Act when it 
comes to high-level nuclear waste that 
is going to be here 10,000 years? 

I suggest that the first and most im- 
portant decision is one that should 
have the scrutiny of the environmen- 
tal impact statement, in order to 
ensure that we have made the right 
decision. Some would argue that we 
should do the study after we make the 
decision. After we make the decision? 
That is the purpose of the environ- 
mental impact statement—to help us 
make the right decision. They suggest 
that we spend the $1.8 billion and 
after we do it, compare the options. 
What options? After you have made 
the decision, there are no options. It is 
a done deal. 

Our approach says that we have 
three sites. Let us have 24 months of 
surface work and make sure we pick 
the right one. I think that is not too 
much to ask. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

I can sum this up simply in six 
words: The motion to recommit in- 
volves delay, delay; study, study; 
money, money. 

How much delay? According to the 
Department of Energy probably in 
excess of 4 years, 21 months for two 
new series of plannings, what you 
might call paper studies, a surface- 
based testing plan and a decision 
methodology, which requires formal 
comments, 3 years for surface-based 
testing, and probably 2 years for an 
EIS. 


Delay, delay; study, study. 
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How much money? An additional 
$1.2 billion from the electric utility 
ratepayers of the United States, ac- 
cording to the Department of Energy. 

Mr. President, if that additional 4 
years and that additional $1.2 billion 
was necessary for the health and 
safety for the proper disposal of nucle- 
ar waste in the United States, I would 
say it is a heck of a sacrifice, but let us 
do it because we want to be safe. 

But nobody in authority says that 
requirement is so. To the contrary, the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
having fully studied this, says we are 
ready to characterize. 

Admiral Zech, the Chairman of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, in 
his letters which I put into the 
RECORD, endorsed the approach which 
we have taken. The National Academy 
of Sciences, having carefully studied 
this thing, says we are ready to go 
ahead with characterization. 

A third reason is that according to 
the Department of Energy, who must 
administer this program, if we go to 
this amendment approach, it may 
well, require an additional study of po- 
tential sites in the 23 States previously 
studied. A reexamination, to quote, in- 
evitably risks the consequence of the 
Department being required to examine 
anew all locations whose geology based 
upon our knowledge to date renders 
them potential candidates for a reposi- 
tory.” 

It is clear that if this amendment 
passes, it does not become law. What 
does become law is that which is the 
law, and the present law requires a 
study and a quest for a second reposi- 
tory site in the Northeast. There is 
$500 million to implement this present 
program in the House bill, which in- 
cludes the second repository program 
in the Northeast. 

So if you are from the Northeast, 
Mr. President, and you want that pro- 
gram to cease, the thing to do is to 
vote against this amendment, even 
though the motion to recommit would, 
as our bill, do away with that require- 
ment. It is not going to become law, so 
it would leave in place the require- 
ments of the present law. 

Mr. President, it is very simple. If 
you want more delay, if you want 
more study, if you want to spend an 
additional $1.2 billion, then vote for 
this motion to recommit. If you want 
to vote with the National Academy of 
Sciences, the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission, the Department of 
Energy, the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, and if you want to 
save that money and solve a serious 
national problem and do it now, then 
vote with us and vote down this 
amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time having been yielded back. 
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Mr. JOHNSTON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit with instructions. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] and the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. SIMON] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. GORE] would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. РАск- 
WOOD] are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). Are there any other Senators in 
the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 382 Leg.] 


YEAS—34 
Adams Glenn Reid 
Baucus Graham Riegle 
Bentsen Gramm Rockefeller 
Biden Hecht Sanford 
Breaux Hollings Sarbanes 
Burdick Kennedy Sasser 
Byrd Kerry Simpson 
Chafee Leahy Stafford 
Cranston Levin Thurmond 
DeConcini Metzenbaum Wallop 
Dodd Mikulski 
Exon Moynihan 
NAYS—61 

Armstrong Garn Murkowski 
Bingaman Grassley Nickles 
Bond Harkin Nunn 
Boren Hatch Pell 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pressler 
Bradley Heflin Proxmire 
Bumpers Heinz Pryor 
Chiles Helms Quayle 
Cochran Humphrey Roth 
Cohen Inouye Rudman 

Johnston Specter 
D'Amato Karnes Stennis 
Danforth Kassebaum Stevens 
Daschle Kasten Symms 
Dixon Lautenberg Trible 
Dole Warner 
Domenici McCain Weicker 
Durenberger McClure Wilson 
Evans McConnell Wirth 
Ford Melcher 
Fowler Mitchell 

NOT VOTING—5 

Gore Packwood Simon 
Lugar Shelby 


So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to reconsider was not 
agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
earlier today the Senate voted on Sen- 
ator BREAUX's motion to recommit the 
energy and water appropriations bill 
concerning the nuclear waste provi- 
sions of the bill. The motion failed by 
a vote of 61 to 34. I was not present for 
that vote. Had I been there for the 
vote I would have voted no on the 
motion to recommit. 

I apologize for my absence. Current- 
ly, we are in the middle of serious 
budget negotiations which is where I 
was at the time of the vote. While we 
were in the process of wrapping up 
this session, I left the meeting room. 
On the House side of the Capitol as I 
was walking down the Hall, I was inad- 
vertently delayed and engaged in a 
conversation regarding the deficit 
talks. When I returned to my office, I 
learned of the vote and, unfortunate- 
ly, it was too late to return to the floor 
to cast my vote. 

Mr. President. I care deeply about 
the nuclear waste issue and its effect 
on my home State of Oregon. I was 
very upset to learn I had missed this 
important vote. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, we 
are now moving to the final passage. 
Before we do, Mr. President, first of 
all I want to thank Senators for their 
support on this very difficult issue. 

I want most especially to thank my 
co-author, my co-manager, my good 
friend the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho, Senator McCLURE. 

Mr. President, it has been а real 
privilege through these years to work 
with Senator MCCLURE and with his 
staff. 

While we are on the subject of staff, 
Mr. President, I want to especially 
commend Ben Cooper and Mary 
Louise Wagner of the Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources Committee staff. By 
the way, it is the first bill for Mary 
Louise Wagner and she has done very 
well with it. 

Ben Cooper has many hundreds of 
pages of public laws for which he has 
been responsible. 

Of course, our staff director, Daryl 
Owen, and our chief counsel, Mike 
Harvey, have done especially good 
work. 

On the minority side, Marilyn Meigs, 
Frank Cushing, and Gary Ellsworth 
have been working as а team with us. 
They have done very excellent work. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
Members of the Senate who partici- 
pated strongly in this bill. 

I have previously commended Sena- 
tor HATFIELD, who is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Appropriations 
Committee, or the full committee and 
of the Energy and Water Subcommit- 
tee, and it is always а pleasure to work 
with him. He is а great and valued 
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member. He is always a team player, 
and we especially appreciate his work. 

Mr. President, I do not know wheth- 
ег a rolicall vote would be required. 
The majority leader is here. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
wanted a little colloquy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. BYRD. Will the distinguished 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I will yield the 
floor. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
mind having a rollcall vote. I am just 
trying to protect the chairman and 
the ranking member of the Ігап- 
Contra Committee. I understand they 
are having a news conference that is 
going on right now. If we could wait, 
say, another 15 or 20 minutes before 
beginning the rollcall vote, that would 
enable him to finish the news confer- 
ence and be here. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I certainly want to accommodate 
those members. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
think there will be a rollcall vote. 
There has been a request on this side 
that we have a rollcall vote on final 
passage. 

Certainly, I think there would be no 
objection to accommodating those 
who are necessarily absent at this 
time. If all Members could know what 
was expected of them, perhaps we 
could say right now when that rollcall 
would start and then all Members 
could govern themselves accordingly. 

Mr. BYRD. I certainly want to ac- 
commodate the managers, too, because 
while I have the floor I want.to say 
that they have done an expert job, a 
very skillful job of handling this legis- 
lation. 

It has been a difficult task. It is a 
complex bill and I want to compliment 
them and thank them. 

As to whether or not we would delay 
the vote, also is a matter that they 
have to be accommodated on. We 
could put in a quorum or we could 
begin. 

I hesitate to get into a habit of 
having half-hour rollcall votes except 
for the first vote of the day. There is 
no reason why we could not have one 
in this instance, because the next 
matter, which is probably the defense 
conference report, probably is not 
quite ready yet. 

So, whatever will accommodate the 
managers on the rollcall vote. If they 
want a 30-minute rollcall vote, we will 
have it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
think that is а good suggestion of the 
majority leader, to have a 30-minute 
rollcall vote. That way, Senators who 
are here now can vote and then leave 
and not have to come back. 

Mr. BYRD. I understand now that 
there are other complications. I sup- 
pose it would be better just to begin 
the rollcall vote soon, then. 
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Mr. President, first of all, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not been ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays for final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the rollcall 
vote on final passage be a 30-minute 
rollcall vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of H.R. 2700, 
the fiscal year 1988 energy and water 
development appropriations bill be- 
cause of the needed funding it pro- 
vides to continue work on the Hamp- 
ton Roads channel deepening project 
and other worthy flood control and 
pe nourishment projects in Virgin- 
а. 

Also, I believe the amendments to 
the Nuclear Waste Policy Act that 
have been incorporated into this bill 
are prudent measures to restore confi- 
dence and put this program back on a 
steady effective course of action. 

This Nation is at a critical point in 
moving forward with implementing a 
responsible, permanent, technically 
safe disposal program for high-level 
radioactive waste. 

For over 40 years we have been pro- 
ducing nuclear waste and spent fuel 
from nuclear power plants and mili- 
tary activities. This waste has been 
stored safely, but only temporarily at 
the individual reactor sites in cooling 
pools. 

Recognizing that this storage capac- 
ity was reaching its limits and based 
upon recommendations from years of 
study by leading scientific experts, the 
Congress passed the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act in 1982. This law concurred 
with the scientific recommendations 
that a program of permanently isolat- 
ing waste from human exposure in 
suitable deep, underground geologic 
rock formations was the most appro- 
priate disposal alternative. It directed 
the Department of Energy to select 
one site for a deep repository to house 
nuclear waste, and to consider, and I 
say only consider, suitable sites for a 
second repository. 

Under the Nuclear Waste Policy Act, 
а second repository is not authorized 
and the Department of Energy must 
receive further approval from Con- 
gress before moving forward with con- 
structing one. 

Regrettably, in only 5 years, the 
progress that we had hoped for has 
not been achieved and the Congress 
must again address this serious prob- 
lem. We now know that the program 
will be much more expensive than 
originally estimated and that the time- 
tables required did not provide suffi- 
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cient time for DOE to fully assess the 
suitability of the sites, perform the 
necessary environmental analyses, and 
consult fully and properly with affect- 
ed States and Indian Tribes. 

As a result, we all know the pitfalls 
that have undermined this program. 
But, these troubles do not mean that 
our policy to store waste in a deep, 
geologic repository is not a sound deci- 
sion. A repository approach in con- 
junction with a monitored, retrievable 
storage facility remains technically 
the most responsible approach to this 
problem. 

It is imperative that the Congress 
provide needed direction on the future 
of this program by allowing DOE to 
begin characterization work at one of 
the three proposed sites for the first 
repository and find a suitable site for 
the MRS. Storage capacity at some 
utilities is already exhausted and 
many others will find themselves in 
similar positions in the near future. 
We are continuing to produce waste at 
a rate of 3,000 tons per year. With 
large amounts of waste currently 
stored onsite at 108 operating reactors, 
the safety of the public and the envi- 
ronment must be first and foremost in 
our considerations. 

As we gained knowledge from the 
extensive surface-based testing that 
DOE has performed for the past few 
years, the actual costs of the program 
have exceeded our expectations. 

The program is financed solely from 
a tax on the electricity generated by 
nuclear powerplants which is absorbed 
by ratepayers, our constituents. 

As the costs for characterizing, or 
drilling deep exploratory shafts, the 
three sites identified for the first re- 
pository have risen from $60 million to 
almost $2 billion per site, we must re- 
consider this requirement. 

The National Academy of Sciences, 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, 
the Department of Energy and inde- 
pendent scientific experts agreed that 
a sequential characterization of the 
three sites would not compromise 
public health and safety. I support the 
decision to characterize the preferred 
site of the three identified because the 
decision is founded on technical infor- 
mation and because of the money it 
will save. The Department of Energy 
indicates that the current tax on our 
ratepayers to finance the nuclear 
waste fund is not sufficient to charac- 
terize all three sites. The tax may 
need to be increased if we do not allow 
DOE to characterize the site which 
shows the most promise to host the re- 
pository. 

For States where DOE has identified 
sites that may be suitable for a second 
repository, these changes in the pro- 
gram reaffirm DOE’s decision not to 
pursue a second site. No work will be 
conducted on a second repository until 
the year 2007 when the Secretary of 
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Energy is required to report to Con- 
gress on the need for another reposi- 
tory. I am satisfied that at that time 
we will have much more information 
on and experience with the repository 
program so that the excessive costs of 
selecting and constructing another re- 
pository will convince the Department 
to expand the storage capacity at the 
first site. 

Also, further protections are provid- 
ed for potential crystalline rock sites 
by requiring the Department to give 
primary consideration to ground water 
protection, seasonal population іп- 
creases, and proximity to public drink- 
ing water supplies. 

The major criticism I have with 
these nuclear waste modifications is 
that there should be a closer relation- 
ship between the authorization to pro- 
ceed with the monitored retrievable 
storage facility and the construction 
license for the first repository. We 
must have assurances that the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission will license 
the preferred site for the repository 
before the Department of Energy 
begins accepting waste for temporary 
storage and packaging at the MRS. 

I hope this can be corrected during 
the conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. President, we must provide new 
direction to the Department’s nuclear 
waste program and I believe these 
amendments will accomplish that goal. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of final passage of the 
Energy and Water Appropriations 
measure. On balance, this measure 
benefits the Nation and my home 
State of South Carolina. 

Nevertheless, I have concerns about 
reopening the question of where an 
MRS will be located. Accordingly, I 
supported efforts to remove those pro- 
visions; however, the Senate did not 
approve that amendment. 

Despite these concerns, I support 
final passage, for the following rea- 
sons: 

First, while the site location for a 
MRS is reopened, South Carolina is 
not directly mentioned in this measure 
as a possible site. The Department of 
Energy did not select South Carolina 
previously—and for good reasons. We 
already are meeting our responsibil- 
ities in this area. Moreover, I have ex- 
pressed my strong disapproval about 
locating a site in South Carolina to 
the Department of Energy. I am confi- 
dent South Carolina will not be select- 
ed. 

Second, this appropriation measure 
contains about $40 million for South 
Carolina. For instance, $13.5 million is 
provided to strengthen the Pinopolis 
Dam. This is vital for the protection of 
the people in this area and the De- 
fense facilities downstream. Moreover, 
$8 million is provided for a cancer re- 
search center in South Carolina. 
Cancer is one of the leading causes of 
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death in South Carolina and the 
Nation. There are many other worthy 
projects funded in this bill. They in- 
clude Folly Beach Renourishment, 
$180,000; deepening Charleston 
Harbor, $2.2 million; dredging Charles- 
ton Harbor, $4.9 million; intracoastal 
waterway maintenance, $3.3 million; 
Cooper River maintenance, $3.2 mil- 
lion; Georgetown Harbor, $2.9 million; 
Shipyard River, $537,000; Little River 
Inlet, $133,000; Port Royal Harbor, 
$44,000; Murrells Inlet, $36,000; Town 
Creek, $22,000; Folly River, $20,000; 
Jeremy Creek, $16,000; and USC-Aiken 
lab equipment, $700,000. 

Third, this measure contains a $50 
million incentive bonus for a State to 
volunteer to host a site. It is possible a 
State may come forward іп this 
regard. Thus, ultimately, a MRS could 
be located where it is wanted. 

Accordingly, I support final passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, prior to this body’s final action 
on this bill, I would like to review with 
the managers action the Senate has 
recently taken regarding nuclear waste 
disposal. On November 12, 1987, I and 
62 of my colleagues voted to keep the 
nuclear waste components, S. 1668, in 
energy and water development appro- 
priations bill, H.R. 2700. By accepting 
S. 1668, the Senate agreed to language 
that prohibits the Secretary of Energy 
from conducting site-specific activities 
with respect to a second repository. 

Immediately after the Senate adopt- 
ed language effectively abolishing a 
second repository, the bill’s managers, 
Senator JOHNSTON апа Senator 
MCCLURE, put forward an amendment 
sponsored by Senators MITCHELL and 
COHEN from Maine, and strongly sup- 
ported by myself, Senator BOSCHWITZ, 
and Senators RUDMAN and HUMPHREY 
from New Hampshire. This amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate and, 
among other things, called for the 
elimination of funding for all existing 
research programs designed to evalu- 
ate the suitability of crystalline rock 
as a potential repository host medium. 
In addition, the amendment includes 
language requiring the Department of 
Energy to consider a site's proximity 
to public drinking water, the area's 
seasonal fluctuations in populations, 
and a site's impact on nearby Indian 
people and lands should an eastern or 
second site ever be considered again. 

By first proposing to eliminate the 
second repository and then by offering 
an amendment that eliminates crystal- 
line rock research with the additional 
second site safeguards, was it the man- 
agers' intention to eliminate granite- 
rich States from being considered for a 
оосар waste repository until at least 
2010? 

Mr. McCLURE. Thanks to the hard 
work that Senator DURENBERGER and 
the Senators from other second round 
sites did in focusing our attention on 
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this matter, we have come to the con- 
clusion that work on a second reposi- 
tory is not necessary at least until the 
year 2010. The 1982 projections that 
had originally indicated a need for ad- 
ditional storage capacity were wrong. 
Thus, this bill takes a more realistic 
approach by eliminating the search 
for a second site. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. It was my inten- 
tion to eliminate work on a second re- 
pository. The immense expense of pur- 
suing a second site in these times of 
austerity did not make sense. Nor does 
spending millions of dollars on granite 
research. 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Based on 
these assurances, I support this bill 
and I encourage my colleagues do so. 
This bill will provide a needed, wise, 
and cost effective solution to a prob- 
lem that has been hanging over the 
heads of the citizens in my State. Ac- 
cordingly, I trust that once this clears 
the Senate, as it will and with my sup- 
port, Senators will work diligently to 
preserve the language that eliminates 
the second round site-specific activities 
and crystalline rock research once dis- 
cussions with the House of Represent- 
atives begin. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I recognize the im- 
portance of preserving the language 
eliminating second site-specific activi- 
ties and crystalline rock research and 
will work to preserve that language in 
conference. 

Mr. McCLURE. Second site activities 
are not needed now or in the immedi- 
ate future and, therefore, I, too, will 
work to preserve the language elimi- 
nating such activities. 

Mr. SASSER. I would like to clarify 
two points regarding the energy and 
water appropriation bill for fiscal 1988 
which we are considering. The House 
in its consideration of the measure 
noted that it was the intention of the 
House managers to support, and I 
quote 

* * * the continuation of planned funding 
for the University Research Program in Ro- 
botics for Nuclear Reactor Technology at a 
minimum level of $2,700,000. 

This is an excellent program that is 
much needed in order to make the op- 
eration of nuclear reactors safer and 
more efficient. It does not require in- 
creased funding or a specific earmark, 
but only support within existing funds 
and a limited amount of language for 
guidance. Does the Senate also intend 
to support this program at this level? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Yes, the Senate 
does intend to support the program at 
the requested level. 

Mr. SASSER. Moreover, on page 84 
of the report accompanying the House 
bill, it is stated, and I quote: 

In order to preserve the Nation's energy 
options, nuclear engineering must continue 
to attract a reasonable number of outstand- 
ing graduate students. 
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Therefore, the Department of 
Energy should ensure that at least 30 
full DOE fellowships are funded for 
nuclear engineering from appropriate 
sources in fiscal year 1988. 

The committee recommendation 
provides $10 million to be made avail- 
able on a competitive basis to universi- 
ty nuclear engineering programs. 
These moneys are to be made avail- 
able for graduate fellowships, direct 
research support from Department 
laboratories and contractors, and edu- 
cational support programs in the field 
of nuclear engineering. This program 
is essential to provide an incentive for 
our brightest engineering students to 
continue studies in what some view as 
a faltering field of endeavor. Without 
this encouragement, advanced studies 
in nuclear engineering will continue to 
decline. Does the Senate intend to sup- 
port the program at this level from 
available funds? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. We certainly view 
this effort with favor. However, 
budget constraints require that we ex- 
amine all of the levels in the bill 
during conference particularly in light 
of the ongoing budget reduction talks. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve, as I know many of my colleagues 
do, that the Nuclear Waste Policy Act 
of 1982 [NWPA] is in need of mid- 
course correction. Yet, I rise today to 
voice my continued concern over the 
way in which we have chosen to effect 
that correction on the legislation 
before us. 

The debate over the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act has taken many forms this 
year. Legislation relating to nuclear 
waste disposal has been considered by 
the Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee and the Environment and 
Public Works Committee, as well as 
the Appropriations Committee. Both 
the Energy Committee and the Envi- 
ronment Committee have included nu- 
clear waste provisions in their budget 
reconciliation packages. The Energy 
Committee has also reported out as а 
freestanding bill the nuclear waste leg- 
islation that is attached to this spend- 
ing bill, S. 1668. In addition, both of 
the House authorizing committees are, 
or have already moved nuclear waste 
legislation. 

Mr. President, it needs to be made 
clear that the nuclear waste provisions 
included in this bill make fundamental 
changes to the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act. And I support some of those 
changes. However, these are changes 
that have been considered by the au- 
thorizing committees, have been acted 
on by those committees, and should be 
brought to the floor and conferenced 
by those committees, not by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Because we have an opportunity to 
act on these changes on а more appro- 
priate vehicle, I have supported efforts 
to strike the text of S. 1668 from the 
legislation before us. Unfortunately, 
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those efforts were not successful. It 
appears that this body is determined 
to use this legislation to correct the di- 
rection of the NWPA. 

If that is the will of this body, so be 
it. However, if that is to be the case, I 
think we need to be sure that the 
changes we make to the NWPA here 
wil chart a better course for the 
NWPA, not simply change one bad 
route for another. And I am not sure 
that the nuclear waste provisions 
before us will do that. 

The nuclear waste language before 
us today does make the midcourse cor- 
rection in the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act that most needs to be made: a sus- 
pension of all work on а second reposi- 
tory until 2010. As a second repository 
is at this point in time clearly unneces- 
sary, it makes no sense to be moving 
forward with site selection work for а 
second repository now—at a tremen- 
dous cost to the taxpayer. The deci- 
sion as to whether a second repository 
will be needed is one that is more ap- 
propriately left to а future Congress. 

The nuclear waste language now in- 
corporated in the bill is also a signifi- 
cant improvement over the original 
text of S. 1668. Yet, the language 
before us, while seemingly а gift 
horse—a chance for those of us from 
States that have been considered for a 
second repository to lay the controver- 
sial issue to rest—remains, in fact, а 
gift horse conveniently filled with Tro- 
jans. 

The price for suspending а second 
repository is to be to accelerate the 
site selection process for the first re- 
pository, substantially reducing in the 
process the environmental and judicial 
safeguards provided for by the NWPA. 
The price is also to include an auto- 
matic authorization for a monitored 
retrievable storage [MRS] facility 
should an independent commission 
recommend by January 1989 that it be 
constructed. 

It is not а horse I am happy to 
accept. To date, the Department of 
Energy's site selection process for both 
repositories has been based more on 
political expediency than on sound sci- 
entific study. Given that, it is appar- 
ent to this Senator that retreating 
from the existing environmental and 
judicial requirements of the NWPA 
could further erode the Department's 
concern for safety and environmental 
protection in the siting process. In ad- 
dition, there has been no clear justifi- 
cation to date for а MRS. Indeed, а 
recent General Accounting Office 
study found that the Department of 
Energy has not sufficiently examined 
alternatives to a MRS. By authorizing 
a MRS pending an independent com- 
mission's recommendation, we are dis- 
couraging the development of alterna- 
tives to à MRS that may be more cost- 
effective or efficient. I would rather 
that we not prejudge the wisdom or 
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prudence of а MRS before the comple- 
tion of the commission's study. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I 
will support the motion to recommit 
the bill to be offered today by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, Senator BREAUX. 
The motion will direct the Appropria- 
tions Committee to substitute some of 
the nuclear waste provisions adopted 
by the Environment Committee in its 
budget reconciliation package for the 
provisions currently pending—a substi- 
tution that would restore some of the 
environmental and judicial safeguards 
not included in S. 1668. The substitu- 
tion, however, would not affect the 
language regarding the suspension of 
the second repository. 

Mr. President, the issue of nuclear 
waste disposal is one that we cannot 
afford to ignore. The debate over the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act and the pro- 
visions of this bill has been well worth 
the time spent by this body. While I 
would have preferred to see us use a 
different vehicle for this debate, the 
language before us today is indeed a 
substantial improvement over the lan- 
guage originally included in this bill. 
The bill would be further improved by 
the adoption of some of the Environ- 
ment Committee's nuclear waste provi- 
sions. I urge my colleagues to support 
the motion to recommit the bill with 
instructions, in order to ensure that 
our nuclear waste disposal program is 
guided not by political expediency, but 
by an overriding concern for public 
and environmental health and safety. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the 
Senate Budget Committee has exam- 
ined, H.R. 2700, the energy and water 
development appropriations bill and 
has found that the bill as reported is 
under its 302(b) budget authority allo- 
cation by $39 million but over its 
302(b) outlay allocation by $18 million. 
The bill scoring reflects two adjust- 
ments—one pertaining to Nuclear Reg- 
ulatory Commission fee language and 
the other pertaining to nuclear waste 
program changes. 

Mr. President, I have a table from 
the Budget Committee showing the of- 
ficial scoring of the energy and water 
development appropriations bill and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT—SPENDING TOTALS 
(SENATE-REPORTED) 
[Fiscal year 1988—in billions of dollars] 
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ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOPMENT—SPENDING TOTALS 
(SENATE-REPORTED) —Continued 
[Fiscal year 1988—in billions of dollars] 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, the only 
reservation I have about the John- 
ston-McClure amendment is the ab- 
sence of restrictions ensuring that any 
future monitored retrievable storage 
[MRS] facility will not become a де 
facto permanent repository. I under- 
stand that the Department of Energy 
[DOE] incorporated two such restric- 
tions in the Oak Ridge proposal. 

I further understand that DOE 
would likely include such restrictions 
in any future MRS proposal. These 
two restrictions would limit total stor- 
age capacity at & MRS facility to 
15,000 metric tons of uranium and 
would preclude waste acceptance by 
the MRS facility until construction 
authorization for the first repository 
is received from the Nuclear Regula- 
tory Commission. I would ask the dis- 
tinguished :manager of the bill [Mr. 
JOHNSTON] if there is anything in this 
amendment that would preclude such 
restrictions on the MRS proposal? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. No, there is noth- 
ing in our bill that precludes a State 
and DOE from voluntarily agreeing to 
whatever restrictions they would for- 
mulate concerning an MRS proposal. 

Mr. McCLURE. I would agree with 
that interpretation. 

Mr. HELMS. In section 403(h) of S. 
1668 which is now incorporated in the 
energy and water appropriations bill, 
reference is made to section 116(c) of 
the original Nuclear Waste Policy Act 
ІМҰРАЈ of 1982 with respect to finan- 
cial assistance for potential candidate 
States of а monitored retrievable stor- 
age [MRS] facility. The language of S. 
1668 does not specifically refer to noti- 
fication of States and affected tribes 
under section 116(a) of the NWPA of 
1982. 

Mr. President, is it the intent of the 
managers of this bill that any such 
candidate State for a MRS shall be no- 
tified by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Energy in accordance with 
section 116(a) of the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act of 1982? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. That is our inten- 
tion. 

Mr. McCLURE. I agree with Senator 
JOHNSTON. 
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Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my support for the 
energy and water appropriations bill. I 
am particularly interested in the nu- 
clear waste provisions included in the 
bill. 

This language requires the Depart- 


ment of Energy [DOE] to select by 


January 1, 1989 one of the three fol- 
lowing sites for characterization as а 
possible repository: Hanford, Washing- 
ton; Yucca Mountain, NV; and Deaf 
Smith County, TX. Characterization 
of the site would determine whether 
or not a site is suitable to accommo- 
date nuclear wastes. The bill also pro- 
vides $100 million per year to the 
State that hosts the repository. 

The possible selection of Hanford as 
the permanent nuclear waste reposi- 
tory is of particular interest to me. I 
am deeply concerned about the poten- 
tial contamination of the Columbia 
River by the Hanford Nuclear Reser- 
vation in Washington State. There is 
increasing evidence about the poten- 
tial of ground water contamination 
from Hanford. Leakage of nuclear 
wastes into the Columbia River would 
irreparably harm Oregon's natural re- 
source-based economy. We cannot take 
risks given the thousands of years nu- 
clear wastes will be with us. 

I am pleased this bill includes the af- 
fected States language adopted by the 
Senate Energy and Natural Resources 
Committee. This provision would give 
any State that shares a waterway or 
underground aquifer with а nuclear 
repository State equal protection and 
assistance to determine the potential 
impact on their State. This would give 
Oregon a voice in the siting of а nucle- 
ar waste repository at  Hanford. 
Oregon could be as affected, or even 
more affected, than Washington State 
by an accident or leak of radioactive 
material. I cannot overemphasize the 
importance of this provision for Or- 
egonians. 

I am also pleased that this bill di- 
rects the Department of Energy to 
consider potentially adverse effects on 
public health and safety and the envi- 
ronment in selecting the nuclear waste 
repository site. However, I believe this 
language did not go far enough in pro- 
tecting public health and safety. Cer- 
tainly, this should be paramount in se- 
lecting а nuclear waste repository. I 
cannot think of а more significant po- 
tential health concern. 

During debate on this bill, I support- 
ed an amendment that would have 
made public health and safety the pri- 
mary consideration in selecting the 
site for the Nation's nuclear waste re- 
pository. Costs of the program and 
whether or not a site can be licensed 
by the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
sion are import issues, but they are 
not of equal importance to protecting 
the health and safety of our citizens. I 
regret that this amendment was not 
adopted by the Senate. 
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Mr. President, the nuclear waste 
siting process conducted by the De- 
partment of Energy has been plagued 
with controversy and mismanagement. 
This bill includes language establish- 
ing an oversight board within the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to review 
and evaluate DOE's implementation of 
the nuclear waste siting program. The 
board will be comprised of scientists 
and engineers well versed in nuclear 
matters. This is essential to restore in- 
tegrity to the nuclear waste site selec- 
tion process. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
energy and water appropriations bill 
with the nuclear waste language will 
put the site selection process back on 
track. This bill goes à long way in ad- 
dressing my concerns with the reposi- 
tory program. We must restore public 
confidence in selecting а nuclear waste 
repository. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr President, I am 
voting today for the  Johnston/ 
McClure compromise, because I be- 
lieve it is the best solution to healing 
the wounds and stress that the nucle- 
ar waste selection process has brought 
on the citizens in States which have 
been and are now under active consid- 
eration. 

Though many would like to stop the 
process entirely because of the 
manner in which the Department of 
Energy [DOE] has handled the pro- 
gram, and specifically, because of 
DOE's announcement that they would 
suspend a search for a second reposi- 
tory which was required as part of the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act, without 
consulting Congress, I believe that is a 
mistake. 

The citizens in the States of Utah, 
Mississippi, Texas, Nevada, and Wash- 
ington have been through years of 
stress and conflict as DOE has con- 
ducted activities to determine the suit- 
ability of different geological struc- 
tures and sites for siting а permanent 
nuclear waste repository. 

It is, by the very nature of its sub- 
ject, а terribly divisive and stressful 
experience. Unfortunately, nuclear 
waste cannot simply be wished away 
but must be dealt with. I simply be- 
lieve that to indefinitely halt this 
process, to potentially to reopen it yet 
again, is а mistake. At present the 
people of Utah can now breathe easier 
about this program. This is primarily 
because both those who oppose and 
those who support this program have 
& clear understanding of where our 
State stands in the selection process. 

To place а moratorium on the pro- 
gram, back up and start over again, 
will once more, place the state of Utah 
in а situation where we do not know 
whether we will be considered or not. 
The fact that the Utah site is located 
near а national park only complicates 
the issue by geometric proportions. 
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Mr. President, I sympathize with the 
three sites which have been selected as 
priority sites for such a program. I un- 
derstand what a truly divisive and 
emotional issue this presents for citi- 
zens for these three States—particu- 
larly when the majority of nuclear 
waste is currently warehoused in the 
East—yet under the provisions of the 
nuclear waste policy would be moved 
to sites located in the West. 

Yet, to stop now will not resolve this 
stress; will not bring certainty or guar- 
antee fairness in a new selection proc- 
ess. In fact, it will simply start the 
process over again. For this reason, I 
believe it is wise to vote with Senator 
McCLunRE and Senator JOHNSTON to 
continue a program, whose implemen- 
tation has not been without its flaws 
but will offer stability to those of us 
who have had DOE's sword already 
pass us by. To change the rules at this 
point will only complicate, rather than 
simplify the issue. 

Mr. TRIBLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend the majority floor 
manager, Mr. JoHNSTON, and the mi- 
nority floor manager, Mr. MCCLURE, 
for their work on this bill. 

There is language in this bill to sus- 
pend further site specific work for a 
second repository. Earlier this year, I 
introduced legislation to accomplish 
just that. At that time, I stated that 
there was no need for our Nation to 
pursue the plans for а second reposi- 
tory. 

The requirement for a first and 
second repository was based on a pro- 
jected need to store 140,000 metric 
tons of high-level nuclear waste by the 
year 2020. The latest projection from 
the Department of Energy, however, 
suggests that earlier estimates were 
exaggerated. 

DOE's Energy Information Adminis- 
tration [EIA] has since released pro- 
jected ranges of nuclear waste in the 
United States by the year 2020. The 
figures range from 75,000 metric tons 
to 126,000 metric tons. The lower esti- 
mate of 75,000 is only 5,000 metric 
tons over the capacity of the reposi- 
tory to be located in the Western 
United States. 

There is no technical basis for the 
70,000-ton capacity. The figure is arbi- 
trary, coming about merely by dividing 
the original projection of total nuclear 
waste in half. 

The revised data compiled by the 
Energy Information Administration 
clearly indicates that the first reposi- 
tory can provide more than adequate 
storage for all the waste generated in 
the United States possibly until the 
year 2020 merely by removing an arbi- 
trary cap. 

There is another reason for termi- 
nating the second repository program. 
While DOE is projecting declining 
waste production, estimates of the 
costs of disposal sites rose from $19.6 
billion to a figure somewhere between 
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$26.7 billion and $32 billion. Chances 
аге good that those costs will continue 
to rise. 

At a time of fiscal restraint, it makes 
little sense to incur the expense of an 
analysis of sites for а second reposi- 
tory. It is essential that we terminate 
the second repository and get on with 
& sound, fiscally responsible nuclear 
waste disposal program. I do believe 
that this bill will achieve such а goal. 

Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, the 
energy and water development appro- 
priations bill contains funding for 
projects which are of great concern 
and importance to the State of Wyo- 
ming and I strongly support those wise 
and prudent investments by the Feder- 
al Government. As we consider this 
budget I would like to point out a fact 
of which the State of Wyoming can be 
especially proud. Wyoming was the 
first State in the country to engage in 
cost-sharing on reclamation projects. 
Because of its foresight and willing- 
ness to fund its own water develop- 
ment program Wyoming will continue 
to be well-poised for whatever water 
development takes place. Other States 
would do well to follow this example. 

I would also like to offer my support 
for the amendment to reallocate $5 
million from within the Army Corps of 
Engineers operation and maintenance, 
general funds to support the general 
regulatory program. Water and water 
development are of primary impor- 
tance to Wyoming. Consequently, we 
could be very affected by any person- 
nel reduction resulting from inad- 
equate funding in the corps regulatory 
program. I agree with the corps that 
this reallocation of funds is imperative 
to prevent delays, avoid backlog and 
prevent any degradation in the level of 
service to the public. However, I would 
tell the corps that in the future such 
needs must be made known to Con- 
gress in а more timely fashion if Con- 
gress is to respond adequately. Fur- 
ther, I do not feel that the funds 
should be made available for obliga- 
tion only after the Secretary of the 
Army submits with the fiscal year 
1989 budget a legislative proposal to 
recover all actual costs of the Depart- 
ment of the Army-civil regulatory pro- 


grams. 

With regard to the endangered fish 
recovery program in the Upper Colora- 
do River Basin, I applaud the recom- 
mendation of $2,800,000 to initiate ac- 
quisition and appropriations of water 
rights in fiscal 1988. The program's 
balanced approach of pursuing the re- 
covery of endangered species while at 
the same time allowing States to con- 
tinue to develop their compact share 
of water is a sound one. 

I am pleased to report that the 
upper Colorado River Basin Coordi- 
nating Committee, consisting of the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the States 
of Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, re- 
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cently adopted and signed a final reso- 
lution endorsing the recovery imple- 
mentation program and recommend- 
ing that the Secretary of Interior and 
the Governors of the three States exe- 
cute the cooperative agreement that 
will initiate the program and create a 
recovery implementation committee. 

This resolution is the result of 4 
years of effort by the Federal agencies 
and State governments, water develop- 
ment interests, and conservation orga- 
nizations toward resolving conflicts be- 
tween recovery of endangered fish spe- 
cies and future water development in 
the Upper Colorado River Basin. It is 
a significant accomplishment for all 
involved. A consensus approach was 
the basis upon which the coordinating 
committee operated, not majority rule, 
and each entity was given veto power 
and, yet, they still moved forward. 

Congressional support for this pro- 
gram would send the signal, not only 
to the Upper Colorado River Basin but 
to the rest of the country as well, that 
this creative program is the way 
things ought to be done. I believe that 
the funding recommendation in this 
appropriation bill sends that message, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, the 
U.S. scientific community leads the 
world in basic research discoveries. 
Over half of the recipients of the 
Nobel Prize for Physics in the last 10 
years have been U.S. citizens, a record 
of which we can be proud. 

Unfortunately, our record of turning 
these scientific discoveries into tech- 
nological tools is not as impressive. 
While the private sector can and 
should take the primary responsibility 
for development of technology, the 
Federal Government has an important 
role to play in bridging the gap be- 
tween basic science and the develop- 
ment of technology seeds. In the past, 
the Federal Government has not ade- 
quately fulfilled that vital role. 

One of the most exciting areas of 
basic scientific research today is that 
of materials. Civilizations are defined 
by the materials which they use. In a 
very real sense, the materials available 
to a civilization govern the tools at its 
disposal and hence determine the 
character of life. The stone age de- 
scribes antiquity, the bronze age de- 
scribes our early civilizations, the iron 
age is the cornerstone of the industrial 
revolution. The advancement from one 
era of human experience to another 
has historically been marked by the 
use of a new generation of materials. 

Now we are in the so-called age of in- 
formation. We might as well call this 
the silicon age, for it is the marvelous 
architecture of the computer chip that 
has made the age of information a re- 
ality. The processing of materials is an 
enabling technology which is at the 
very foundation of this era as well. 
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In the case of the semiconductor in- 
dustry, basic research findings were 
translated into processes for the man- 
ufacturing of new materials (technolo- 
gy seeds) and devices on a commercial 
scale. This advancement, however, re- 
quired the development of intricate 
and sophisticated processing tech- 
niques. 

The time has come to expand the in- 
tegration of basic research and the de- 
velopment of processing technology 
and extend those ideas to a broader 
range of materials. These include ad- 
vanced materials in which strength 
and conductivity are key features. 
They include advance functional mate- 
rials with special properties such as 
magnetism and superconductivity, en- 
abling the material to perform special 
functions. 

Recent advances in the area of high- 
temperature superconducting materi- 
als indicate that the time is right to 
expand our basic materials research 
base. But these discoveries do not 
ensure that commercial or defense ap- 
plications will result. Dr. Douglas K. 
Finnemore, associate director of the 
Ames Laboratory and director for the 
Center for New Industrial Materials at 
Iowa State University testified before 
the Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources and characterized 
the state of the superconducting 
knowledge base. He used this analogy 
to describe the recent superconducti- 
vity breakthroughs, “* * * the situa- 
tion is similar to a college football re- 
cruiter who has discovered a 200- 
pound kid who can run the 40 yard 
dash in 3.6 seconds. This is a tremen- 
dous achievement but it takes a great 
deal more to be a halfback. The situa- 
tion is similar for the new supercon- 
ductors. We have these remarkable 
new materials. For them to be useful 
in microelectronics, however, the ma- 
terials must be capable of being proc- 
essed." Unfortunately, this is where 
our knowledge is weakest. 

This problem exists because there is 
an enormous gap between the discov- 
ery of a material for basic research 
and the knowledge of how to process 
that material, even on a very small 
scale. Materials research in the United 
States today is a major enterprise in- 
volving numerous universities, indus- 
tries, and government agencies. In 
fiscal year 1977, the Federal Govern- 
ment invested over $1 billion in basic 
materials research. This basic research 
has produced small quantities of, and 
new knowledge about many interest- 
ing and promising new materials. 
What we lack is the knowledge and 
technology to produce many of these 
new materials. 

A recent National Academy of Sci- 
ence research briefing on high-temper- 
ature superconductivity stated that a 
major scientific and technological ob- 
jective of the national effort to devel- 
op superconducting materials should 
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be, “To advance the understanding of 
chemistry, chemical engineering, and 
ceramic properties of new materials, 
focusing on synthesis, processing, and 
methods of large-scale production. 

In July, the President announced an 
ll-point initiative to ensure the com- 
mercial and defense applications of 
high-temperature superconductors. 
While this push is well-founded, we 
would be remiss to let the basic re- 
search findings which will surely 
result from this initiative slip through 
our fingers as we have so many times 
in the past. 

While some national actions have 
been taken to address the problem of 
scaling up basic materials research 
findings such as the new Engineering 
Research Center initiative of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the heart 
of the problem remains to be ad- 
dressed. The Federal commitment to 
basic and intermediate range applied 
materials processing research has been 
limited mostly to semiconductors for 
defense applications. Many other 
classes of materials need to receive 
similar support. 

A commitment to this vital step in 
the research and development process 
must receive a very high priority. In 
order to capitalize on the advances we 
have already made in basic materials 
science, we need to make available re- 
sources for research in materials proc- 
essing on a scale which increases our 
current commitment by several fold. 

We have the infrastructure and ex- 
pertise to perform this type of re- 
search in a few Federal labs, selected 
universities, and in private industry. 
We must increase funding for materi- 
als processing in the national labs and 


universities. But we must also remem- 


ber to continue to foster the relation- 
ships between industry, our labs, and 
university researchers which facilitate 
the transfer of knowledge to the pri- 
vate sector. 

We have the opportunity to put the 
United States in a position of preemi- 
nence in materials processing. It is 
often said that he who controls the 
materials controls the tools and the 
technology. We must invest now if the 
United States is to be the leader in 
this area which could be as large or 
larger in importance as electronics is 
today. 

I am pleased that the Senate Energy 
and Water Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee has proposed and the full Senate is 
in agreement with additional funding 
for materials science within the basic 
energy sciences account above the 
President’s request. I would urge that 
the conferees support as high a fund- 
ing level as they can for materials sci- 
ence that will be generally available 
for actual research. I would also urge 
that a high priority be placed on the 
processing potential of new materials. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would like to have the attention of the 
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distinguished manager of the bill for a 
moment. I will take no longer than a 
couple of minutes. 

Might I say to the Senate and to my 
friend, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that in my absence this morning 
the distinguished chairman announced 
that a Domenici-DeConcini-Bingaman 
amendment regarding ultraclean semi- 
conductor technology for the future 
was going to be withdrawn. I wanted 
to explain to the Senate that obvious- 
ly I was not here on the floor. I could 
not get around to the two or three 
Senators who had concerns about my 
amendment. Consequently, it was by 
unanimous consent pulled from the 
pending amendments. 

Frankly, I believe Senators have a 
misunderstanding about this amend- 
ment in thinking it complicates and 
competes with a Sematech proposal 
which is under consideration. I am 
going to once again send the amend- 
ment to the desk with the attached ex- 
planation and say to my friend, the 
chairman of the committee, and the 
ranking Republican member, that this 
amendment is deficit neutral. It has 
an offset. 

I want to have a chance to talk to 
those who oppose it because I think 
they oppose it on grounds that are not 
really relevant. It is not competitive 
with the Sematech proposal at all. 

Therefore, since it is deficit neutral, 
I am going to state to the chairman 
and ranking member that I am going 
to try to get it put on the continuing 
resolution, if I can get all of the Sena- 
tors who have expressed their opposi- 
tion to reconsider. I will work on that 
myself. I believe we should adopt it. 
Had I had more time, I believe we 
could have. 

Mr. McCLURE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. DOMENICI. Yes. 

Mr. McCLURE. As the Senator 
knows, I supported the amendment. I 
was surprised when I received word 
that the Senator was not going to 
offer it. We look forward to seeing if 
there is а way in which it can be ac- 
commodated at a later date. 

Mr. DOMENICI. In indicating that 
the distinguished floor manager with- 
drew it, I did not mean that the distin- 
guished floor manager misstated my 
position. I was going to see if I could 
convince certain Senators that their 
objections were not well taken. I can 
see how he would have assumed that I 
had not intended to offer the amend- 
ment. 

In no way am I disagreeing with 
that, but I want another opportunity. 
I am merely stating that I am con- 
vinced that those Senators who oppose 
it are not aware that it does not com- 
pete with Sematech. I will send the 
amendment and the attachments to 
the desk again so that I will be able to 
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go over it with the two or three Sena- 
tors who have questions about it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment and attached documents 
be printed іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

On page 37, line 5, strike “%2,056,207,000, 
to remain available until expended;” and 
insert in lieu thereof ':$2,062,007,000, to 
remain available until expended; of which 
$5,800,000 is available for collaborative ef- 
forts of the national laboratories, with pri- 
vate industry and universities, to advance 
the processing of semiconductors in an ultra 
clean environment: Provided, That the 
amount appropriated for departmental ad- 
ministration activities of the Department of 
Energy shall not exceed $419,395,000;" 


TALKING POINTS ON SEMICONDUCTOR 
INITIATIVE 


Mr. President, as the Senate considers the 
FY 1988 Energy and Water Development 
Appropriations bill, I would like to focus on 
efforts I believe we must launch to keep a 
viable and competitive semiconductor indus- 
try. 

The Congress has undertaken an exten- 
sive analysis of this Nation's trade posture 
and its ability to compete in world markets. 

It has found а number of areas where the 
United States is in danger of losing its lead- 
ership to our foreign competitors. I believe 
this threat is no more imminent than in the 
semiconductor industry, which forms the 
very foundation of our industrial capability. 

I am hopeful that this Congress will be 
bold and innovative and will bring Sematech 
to reality, and I stand ready to work with 
my colleagues to that end. 

I do believe, however, that to make Sema- 
tech a success а number of complementary 
initiatives should get underway. My col- 
leagues may recall that I proposed an 
amendment to the Defense Authorization 
bill that would initiate some of these com- 
plementary activities, and I thank them for 
their support in its adoption. 

That amendment recognizes that the best 
scientific minds—from government, acade- 
mia and industry—are diligently working to 
meet the challenge of sustaining a competi- 
tive semiconductor industry. 

One proposal that I believe is especially 
timely is for the creation of a Center for Ul- 
traclean Semiconductor Processing (CUSP) 
to address the critical defect and contamina- 
tion issues which hamper our domestic in- 
dustry. 

As my colleagues may know, the Japanese 
have already created a comprehensive pro- 
gram to address semiconductor processing 
issues. We must not lose the initiative to our 
competitors. 

The CUSP proposal has been developed 
through a joint effort of the Academies of 
Science and Engineering, the DOE labs, and 
the semiconductor industry. It has the 
strong support of the semiconductor indus- 
try, and it would be jointly funded and 
staffed by the national labs, industry, and 
private universities. 

The Center’s goal would be to systemati- 
cally identify and devise means to eliminate 
or control the sources of contamination 
which limit semiconductor fabrication. 

Strong industry participation through on- 
site researchers will make sure that these 
research findings are rapidly available for 
industry application. 
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The estimated annual funding would be 
$5.8 million in federal operating funds and 
$2.4 million from industry and university 
participation, for a total annual effort of 
$8.2 million. 

I propose to fund the federal share of the 
Center for Ultraclean Semiconductor Proc- 
essing at $5.8 million through DOE’s Basic 
Energy Sciences program. 

In view of the overall budgetary status of 
the bill, I propose to offset the $2.55 million 
in outlays associated with my amendment 
by reducing DOE's departmental adminis- 
tration line-item by an appropriate amount. 

Mr. Chairman, we need to do more—and 
now—to ensure а strong and competitive 
semiconductor industry in the United 
States. 

The CUSP proposal has been developed to 
be coordinated with the Sematech and SRC 
proposals and represents this Nation's best 
comprehensive effort to stay on the leading 
edge of semiconductor research, develop- 
ment, and application. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment and move this Nation to action 
to save its semiconductor industry. 

SEMICONDUCTOR INDUSTRY 
ASSOCIATION, 
Cupertino, CA, September 21, 1987. 
Hon. PETE V. DOMENICI, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Dirksen Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR SENATOR DOMENICI: I am pleased to 
inform you that the SIA endorses S. 1480 as 
amended. As was pointed out by the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences in its recent report 
entitled, The Semiconductor Industry and 
the National Laboratories, “Іп addressing 
the potential role of the DOE national lab- 
oratories, the workshop participants con- 
cluded that the facilities and expertise at 
the laboratories represent a valuable set of 
resources that should be utilized effectively 
to augment the research capabilities of in- 
dustry and unversities.” 

A number of proposals considered at the 
National Academy of Sciences Workshops 
between the semiconductor industry and 
the National Laboratories meet the criteria 
of the Bill. For example, two outstanding 
proposals include the Center for Ultra- 
Clean Semiconductor Processing and the 
Center for Component Semiconductor 
Technology. 

The SIA believes that there should be a 
role for the National Laboratories in con- 
ducting semiconductor research. We also be- 
lieve that this research should be separately 
funded and not simply be a reallocation of 
funds from the Department of Defense for 
SEMATECH. Finally, the SIA believes that 
the industry interface with such research by 
the National Labs should be provided by the 
Semiconductor Research Corporation 
(SRC) as part of their generic role of coordi- 
nating all external research for the semi- 
conductor industry. 

Sincerely, 
WARREN DAVIS, 
Vice President. 
SEMICONDUCTOR RESEARCH CORP., 
Research Triangle Park, NC, September 21, 
1987. 
Hon. PETE V. DOMENICI, 
U.S. Senate, Dirksen Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR DoMENICI: The Semiconduc- 
tor Research Corporation strongly supports 
"The Department of Energy National Labo- 
ratory Cooperative Research Initiatives 
Act" (S. 1480). The National Laboratories of 
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the Department of Energy are a major na- 
tional resource. They should be given a mis- 
sion to participate in research on advanced 
semiconductor manufacturing technology, 
so vital to the national security and econom- 
ic interests of the United States. We believe 
that your bill S. 1480, would accomplish 
this purpose. 

The semiconductor industry has recog- 
nized the desirability of a role for the na- 
tional labs in SEMATECH, а private-sector- 
driven consortium composed of major U.S. 
seraiconductor manufacturers in partner- 
ship with government. The industry has 
proposed a mechanism for а laboratory/in- 
dustry partnership in its business plan for 
SEMATECH. We envisage that the research 
of the national labs in this area should be 
designed to complement that overall SEMA- 
TECH work program. 

The joint planning workshops sponsored 

by the National Academy of Sciences in 
February and May put into motion the first 
steps toward matching the semiconductor 
industry's and the national labs' R&D ef- 
forts. Collaboration on the specific techno- 
logical objectives of each national laborato- 
ry with industry will continue to be ex- 
plored and identified as a result of future 
workshops to by the SEMATECH consorti- 
um. 
We envisage that the Secretary of Energy 
would be part of a "National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Semiconductor Research and De- 
velopment" composed of government and 
private sector members. The committee 
would provide a focal point for coordinating, 
devising and implementing an effective na- 
tional strategy for semiconductors. Indeed, 
if the national labs are to provide beneficial 
support to SEMATECH, more coordinated 
programs between the labs and SEMA- 
TECH will be necessary. 

We believe that in developing technology 
roadmaps for SEMATECH, those programs 
involving the labs would eliminate duplica- 
tion of efforts. However, the urgency of the 
problem demands a change in the nature 
and pace of the research pursued. Needless 
to say, mobilizing the national labs in co- 
ordination and collaboration with industry 
efforts requires the immediate attention of 
federal policymakers in order that such ef- 
forts can provide timely answers. 

In establishing а National Laboratory 
Coorperative Research Initiative, the bill 
would make a number of recommendations 
in anticipation of the formation of research 
consortium such as SEMATECH. Since SE- 
MATECH was established in May, 1987, we 
have a few recommendations that could im- 
prove the proposal. We believe 1) The legis- 
lation should specify coordinating the re- 
search of the national labs under this initia- 
tive with the semiconductor industry's new 
R&D consortium, SEMATECH, 2) The leg- 
islation should clarify that any funds ex- 
pended by the Department of Energy on 
such projects would be in addition to the 
funds expended on SEMATECH by the De- 
partment of Defense. We do not view a na- 
tional labs’ semiconductor research initia- 
tive as an alternative to DoD efforts, and do 
not anticipate that such an effort should 
result in a substitution or dilution of the 
Defense Department's funding level for SE- 
MATECH of $100 million per year for the 
next five fiscal years. 3) Finally, we believe 
that DOE should fully fund the research of 
the national labs, and that the proposed 
cost sharing arrangements with industry in 
this case would not be necessary. 

We strongly support S. 1480 and federal 
funding in the Energy Department's Budget 
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for the National Laboratories to conduct 
semiconductor manufacturing research in 
coordination with SEMATECH. We firmly 
believe that a coalition of SEMATECH and 
the national labs would strengthen the 
future competitiveness of the semiconduc- 
tor industry. 
Sincerely yours, 
Larry W. SUMNEY, 
t. 


BASIC ENERGY SCIENCES SEMICONDUCTOR 
Focus 


The Department of Energy Basic Energy 
Sciences (BES) program is the appropriate 
focus for the proposed Center for Ultra- 
clean Semiconductor Processing (CUSP). 

DOE's Basic Energy Sciences program has 
been the leader in exploring and establish- 
ing programs in the semiconductor area. 

BES has a solid record in supporting semi- 
conductor research programs in its national 
laboratories. Activities undertaken at Oak 
Ridge (surface modification and character- 
ization facility), Sandia (laser and e beam 
processing), Lawrence Berkeley (Center for 
Advanced Materials), and Brookhaven (X- 
ray lithography) have created excellent fa- 
cilities and a skilled staff to implement 
CUSP. 

These activities have already created the 
strong ties to industry to ensure that CUSP 
will fulfill the vital role of getting techno- 
logical breakthroughs into the actual manu- 
facture of semiconductors for the domestic 
market, 

BES has recently spearheaded two efforts 
to confirm its commitment to providing re- 
search and development support for the 
semiconductor industry. 

Earlier this year, BES participated in two 
workshops with industry to determine what 
role DOE could, and should, play in support 
of the semiconductor industry. 

The workshop participants concluded that 
“|. . the Federal Government in general 
and the national laboratories in particular, 
have a role to play in restoring U.S. com- 
petitiveness in semiconductors,” and that 
*. . the facilities and expertise at the lab- 
oratories represent a valuable set of re- 
sources that should be utilized to augment 
the research capabilities of industry and 
universities.“ 

BES has also established a task force rep - 
resenting its laboratories to define specific 
projects to support the industry and the SE- 
MATECH initiative. One of the projects de- 
veloped through these efforts is the CUSP 
proposal. 

The funding of CUSP through the BES 
program makes the maximum use of exist- 
ing facilities and talents to keep a viable 
American semiconductor industry. 

The national labs have the range of so- 
phisticated analytical tools апа skills 
needed to address contamination and defect 
reduction techniques needed in semiconduc- 
tor manufacture. The industry recognizes 
the need for these capabilities but does not 
possess them; CUSP is the vehicle to ad- 
dress these issues. 

CUSP will provide the collaborative mech- 
anism for the federal government through 
its national laboratories, industry, and uni- 
versities to focus this nation’s best talents 
and resources on a strong semiconductor 
technology base. 

CUSP has been structured to provide sup- 
port in a critical aspect of the industry—ul- 
traclean processing—in a timely fashion. 
Tohuku University in Japan is already the 
site of a microcontamination institute simi- 
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lar to CUSP, and the U.S. cannot afford to 
lose the initiative to our competitors. 

The CUSP proposal has been developed to 
be coordinated with the SEMATECH and 
SRC proposals and represents this nation's 
best comprehensive effort to stay on the 
leading edge of semiconductor research, de- 
velopment, and application. 

MAJOR PARTICIPANTS IN JOINT 
SEMICONDUCTOR INITIATIVES 


INDUSTRY PARTICIPANTS 


Larry W. Sumney, President, Semiconduc- 
tor Research Corporation, Research Trian- 
gle Park, NC. Charles Sporck, President, Na- 
tional Semiconductor Corporation, Santa 
Clara, CA (also Chairman of the Board, Se- 
matech). Dr. Charles Т, Brodnax, E-Sys- 
tems, Incorporated, Dallas, TX. Dr. Robert 
A. Burmeister, Director, Materials Research 
Laboratory, Hewlett-Packard Company, 
Palo Alto, CA. Dr. Richard C. Dehmel, 
Chairman, Components Production, Strate- 
gic Capabilities Segment, Intel Corporation, 
Santa Clara, CA. 

Dr. James M. Daughton, Vice President, 
Corporate Solid State Laboratory, Honey- 
well Incorporated, Plymouth, MN. Mr. Ger- 
hard A. Franz, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, NY. Mr. Norman Goldsmith, 
Staff Scientist, David Sarnoff Research 
Center, RCA Corporation, Princeton, NJ. 
Mr. Roger Haken, Texas Instruments Incor- 
porated, Dallas, TX. 

Mr. Donald R. Herriott, Senior Technical 
Advisor, The Perkin-Elmer Corporation, 
Chamberlain, ME. Dr. James R. Key, Con- 
trol Data Corporation, Minneapolis, MN. 
Dr. W.J. Kitchen, Vice President, Technical 
Staff, Director, Bipolar Technology Center, 
Motorola, Incorporated, Mesa, AZ. Mr. 
Colin Knight, Advanced Microdevices 
(AMD) Corporation, Sunnyvale, CA. Mr. 
Larry A. Kolito, SEMI/ The SEMI Group, 
Incorporated, Mountain View, CA. Mr. Scott 
Kreps, VHISIC Operations, Harris Corpora- 
tion, Melbourne, FL. 

Dr. H.J. Levinstein, Director, VLSI Labo- 
ratory, AT&T Bell Laboratories, Murray 
Hill, NJ. Mr. Donald F. Reilly, IBM Corpo- 
ration, Yorktown Heights, NY. Mr. Edward 
G. Whitaker, Delco Electronics Corporation, 
Kokomo, IN. Dr. Guy Rabbat, Head, Electri- 
cal and Electronics Engineering Depart- 
ment, General Motors Research Laborato- 
ries, Warren, MI. Dr. Gerry McVay, Manag- 
er, Metals and Ceramics Sciences, Pacific 
Northwest Laboratory, Richland, Washing- 
ton. Dr. Michael E. Michael, Manager, 
Emerging VHSIC Technology, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Baltimore, MD. 

NATIONAL LABORATORY PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. Bob Gregory, Sandia National Labora- 
tories, Albuquerque, NM. Dr. Bill R. Apple- 
ton, Director, Solid State Division, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge, TN. 
Dr. Ben Craft, Physicist, X-ray Ring Manag- 
er, National Synchrotron Light Source, 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, 
Long Island, NY. Dr. Ross A. Lemons, Los 
Alamos National Laboratory, Los Alamos, 
NM. Dr. D. Gruen, Materials Sciences Divi- 
sion, Argonne National Laboratory, Ar- 
gonne, IL. 

OTHER GOVERNMENT PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. Herbert Bennett, Senior Scientist, 
Semiconductor Electronics Division, Nation- 
al Bureau of Standards, Gaithersburg, MD. 
Dr. L.C. Ianniello, Office of Energy Re- 
search, Department of Energy, Wash. D.C. 
Dr. Michael B. Marks, Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, Wash. D.C. Dr. D.O. 
Patterson, OUSDA/The Pentagon, Wash. 
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D.C. Mr. Kermith Speierman, Chief Scien- 
tist, National Security Agency, Fort George 
G. Meade, MD. 


CONGRESSIONAL PARTICIPANTS 


Dr. Harlan Watson, Subcommittee on 
Energy Research and Development, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Wash. D.C. Dr. 
Philip Webre, Principal Analyst, Congres- 
sional Budget Office, Wash. D.C. 


UNIVERSITIES 


Dr. John O'Hanlan, University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona. Dr. Howard Shanks, Iowa 
State University (Ames Laboratory) Ames, 
Iowa. 


OTHER 


Dr. W. Dale Compton, National Academy 
of Sciences (Engineering) Wash. D.C. 


SUMMARY 


[Center for Ultraclean Semiconductor 
Processing (CUSP)] 


Goal: Develop methods to reduce United 
States integrated circuit processing line con- 
tamination levels by four orders of magni- 
tude. 

Proposal: Establish а Center jointly 
staffed by the national laboratories, indus- 
try, and universities and funded as part of 
the National Labs/Semiconductor Industry 
Initiative. 

Establish a 5-year plan closely coordinated 
with SRC and SEMATECH initiatives. 

Level of Effort: 


{Dollars in millions] 


APPENDIX 1 


[Center for Ultraclean Semiconductor 
Processing (CUSP)] 


INTRODUCTION 


During the next decade, integrated circuit 
technologies will continue their well-estab- 
lished trends toward smaller feature sizes, 
larger chips, and more complex processes. 
The manufacture of competitive parts in 
these future technologies will require the 
semiconductor industry to substantially 
reduce defects and contamination from 
present levels. Only the companies which 
successfully master and follow the best inte- 
grated circuit technology, as practiced 
worldwide, will be economically viable. To 
meet this challenge, the Japanese have cre- 
ated a program in contamination control 
under Professor Ohmi at Tohuku Universi- 
ty. This is a comprehensive program which 
addresses all sources of defects, contamina- 
tion, and control in semiconductor process- 
ing. The United States should create a simi- 
lar “Center for Ultraclean Semiconductor 
Processing” (CUSP) to address the critical 
defect and contamination issues which face 
our domestic industry. CUSP should be a 
National Laboratory / Industry / University 
joint effort jointly staffed and funded. Its 
primary goal should be to develop tech- 
niques and practices for the reduction of 
contamination and defect levels in semicon- 
ductor processing, as necessary, to fabricate 
the advanced chip designs of the 199075. 
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TECHNICAL DESCRIPTION 


Semiconductor integrated circuit yields 
are limited largely by the defects and con- 
tamination introduced during the fabrica- 
tion process and by the lack of control in 
key process steps. Airborne or chemical par- 
ticulate contamination, defects and impuri- 
ties in process materials, contamination in- 
troduced by process equipment, and the var- 
iability which exists in processes and proc- 
essing equipment all contribute to yield re- 
duction. We propose to create a Center for 
Ultraclean Semiconductor Processing to 
help industry develop solutions to these 
problems. 

The proposed Center will apply the exten- 
sive diagnostic and analytical capabilities of 
the DOE National Laboratory system to sys- 
tematically identify and eliminate the 
sources of contamination which limit semi- 
conductor fabrication. The activities will 
fall into the two major categories outlined 
below. 

I. Contaminant Identification 

A. Apply Existing Techniques 

B. Develop New Techniques 

1. Increase Spatial Resolution 

2. Increase Sensitivity 


П. Contamination Control 


А. Improve Purification and Filtration, in- 
cluding 

1. Environment 

2. Reagents and Process Chemicals 

3. Reagent Stability 

B. Study, Modify, and Improve Processes, 
such as 

1. Automated Wafer Handling 

2. Tighter Process Control 

3. Ultrahigh Vacuum Processing 

4. New Processing Techniques/Materials 

C. Develop Process Monitors and Controls, 
including 

1. Adapt Existing Techniques 

1. Develop New Techniques 

3. Develop Appropriate Sensors 

Strong industry participation in CUSP 
will assure that its findings and research re- 
sults propagate rapidly into United States 
industry. 


STAFFING AND FUNDING 


Initial staffing and funding requirements 
of the Center would be as follows: 


[Dollars in millions] 


MANAGEMENT 


Major directions and program oversight 
would be provided by а Board of Directors 
comprised of representatives from DOE, In- 
dustry, and Universities. Activity undertak- 
en must be technically coordinated with SE- 
MATECH and SRC, as these organizations 
effectively represent the U.S. Semiconduc- 
tor Industry. 

FUNDING MECHANISMS 

The CUSP should be funded by DOE as 
part of the National Labs/Semiconductor 
Industry Initiative. 
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TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 

The knowledge and know-how developed 
in the CUSP would be transferred to U.S. 
Industry through 

1. A rotating industry resident population, 

2. Industry residencies by CUSP staff, 

3. Fact-finding and know-how exchange 
visits by CUSP staff to industry, and 

4. Contamination control seminars. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, Let 
me note that I strongly support the 
amendment which my colleague from 
New Mexico intended to offer. 

In the defense authorization confer- 
ence we have provided а $25 million 
authorization for a DOE semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing technology pro- 
gram. This is in addition to the funds 
provided to the Department of De- 
fense for the Sematech consortium. 

Most of that DOE authorization 
will, under the terms of the bill before 
us and the House version of the 
energy and water appropriations bill, 
go to an x-ray lithography effort 
likely to involve Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory, the University of Wisconsin, 
and Louisiana State University. 

Senator  DoMENICIS amendment 
would also use $5.8 million of that au- 
thorization to support research on 
processing of semiconductors in an ul- 
traclean environment at our DOE na- 
tional laboratories, including Sandia 
National Laboratories. 

Sandia has a long history of excel- 
lence in this area. They were the first 
to develop the laminar-flow clean 
room technology used today through- 
out the semiconductor industry and in 
hospital operating rooms. They have 
worked thus far on clean room tech- 
nology to meet the narrow require- 
ment of the Department of Energy for 
radiation-hardened integrated circuits 
to be used in nuclear weapons. 

We need to broaden the role of 
Sandia and the other national labora- 
tories as Senator DoMENICI's amend- 
ment would encourage. The DOE lab- 
oratories and our universities can 
make a substantial contribution to 
meeting the semiconductor industry’s 
needs for manufacturing technology, 
not just in the area of x-ray lithogra- 
phy, but in other areas as well. 

Mr. President, I hope that when 
Senator DoMENICI again brings this 
amendment to the floor it will win the 
support of the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
have had ongoing discussions about 
this amendment with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. It 
was our feeling, Mr. President, that 
the Sematech initiative is a very 
worthy one. It is the view of computer 
chip technology. There is a whole ini- 
tiative in this area. Frankly, it is a De- 
partment of Defense initiative. We felt 
that it should be in the DOD appro- 
priations bill. However, to say it is a 
murky area would be wrong. It is an 
unsettle areas to the precise limits of 
this technology, what it is, where it 
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should be built, what its costs would 
be, and, indeed, what its jurisdictional 
lines are. 

The opposition to the amendment 
was not because it is not a worthy 
thing to pursue the technology or that 
the national labs are not a very appro- 
priate place. As the Senator from New 
Mexico knows, I am a great fan of the 
national labs, those in this State most 
especially included. However, between 
now and the time the CR comes along, 
we will have a chance to talk to the 
various other Senators who have an 
interest in this area and hopefully it 
can be worked out before that time. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me say again to 
my friend from Louisiana, this is not 
Sematech. Sematech belongs in the 
Department of Defense. It is there, 
and it will either get funded there or it 
will not. That is the point I was trying 
to make. Hopefully, between now and 
the final wrapup of the appropriations 
bills I can convince people that it is 
not Sematech but something that is 
different. 

I thank the Senator for his coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Is the Senator from Wyoming on the 
floor? 

Mr. President, we are ready to vote. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I also 
want to extend my compliments to the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Mississippi, Senator STENNIS, and 
the ranking member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee [Mr. HATFIELD]. After 
all this is the 10th of the 10 appro- 
priations bills that have been sent to 
us. Customarily appropriations bills 
originate in the House. We have com- 
pleted action, or soon will have, on the 
10th appropriations bill. 

I extend my compliments to the dis- 
tinguished chairman, Senator STENNIS, 
to the ranking member, Senator HAT- 
FIELD, and to the managers. 

Mr. McCLURE. I will not delay the 
Senate, as I believe we are ready to 
vote. But I do want to compliment the 
distinguished floor manager of the bill 
for the determination and skill with 
which he has approached this issue. I 
also believe that the issue of the nu- 
clear waste disposal is advanced by the 
action which has been taken here and 
certainly would not have been taken 
without the dedication and the effort 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. I want to join with him in 
the commendations he has made to 
the staff on both sides of the aisle on 
an extremely complex bill with many, 
many issues, as appropriations matters 
often are, requiring the best and dedi- 
cated skilled efforts on the part of the 
majority and minority staffs of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Since we were also involved in the 
other issue, which is primarily that of 
the authorizing committee, the Com- 
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mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, that certainly required the 
dedicated effort on the part of staff on 
both sides of the aisle of that commit- 
tee. I join with the distinguished 
chairman of the committee in extend- 
ing that commendation to all the 
staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? The yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] and the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. SIMON] аге necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SHELBY] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. LUGAR] is 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
ІМг. LUGAR] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 9, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 383 Leg.] 


YEAS—86 

Armstrong Garn Murkowski 
Baucus Glenn Nickles 
Bingaman Graham Nunn 
Bond Grassley Packwood 
Boren Harkin Pell 
Boschwitz Hatch Pressler 
Bradley Hatfield Proxmire 
Breaux Heflin Pryor 
Bumpers Heinz Quayle 
Burdick Hollings Riegle 
Byrd Humphrey Rockefeller 
Chafee Inouye R 
Chiles Johnston Sanford 
Cochran Karnes Sarbanes 
Cohen Kassebaum Sasser 
Conrad Kennedy Simpson 
Cranston Kerry Specter 
D'Amato Lautenberg Stafford 
Danforth Leahy Stennis 
Daschle Levin Stevens 

Matsunaga Symms 
Dixon Thurmond 
Dole McClure Trible 
Domenici McConnell Wallop 
Durenberger Melcher Warner 
Evans Metzenbaum Weicker 
Exon Mikulski Wilson 
Ford Mitchell Wirth 
Fowler Moynihan 

NAYS—9 
Adams Gramm Kasten 
Bentsen Hecht Reid 
Biden Helms Roth 
NOT VOTING—5 
Dodd Lugar Simon 
Gore Shelby 
So the bill (H.R. 2700), as amended, 

was passed. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SANFORD). The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 10 minutes and that 
Senators may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


INCREASE THE FEDERAL EXCISE 
TAX ON GASOLINE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the need 
to reduce the Federal Government’s 
budget deficits is obvious and has 
become a particularly urgent necessity 
in the wake of the plunge taken by the 
stock market last month, and the con- 
5 nervousness of financial mar- 
kets. 

Because deficit reduction is so im- 
portant, I hope that the current nego- 
tiations among congressional leaders 
and the administration are successful 
in producing a deficit reduction pack- 
age that will substitute for, and go 
beyond, the automatic Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings spending cuts sched- 
uled to become effective at the end of 
this week. 

By all accounts, those budget deficit 
negotiations have been difficult and, 
as of this moment, there is no certain- 
ty that agreement will be reached. 
Suggestions have even been made that 
the deficit reduction package should 
include a freeze or deferral of the cost- 
of-living adjustments of COLA’s 
scheduled for Social Security recipi- 
ents, retired Federal employees, and 
others. 

In these circumstances, I urge that 
consideration be given to an increase 
in the Federal excise tax on gasoline 
as part of a more effective, fairer, ac- 
ceptable deficit-reduction package. 

A modest increase of 3 cents per 
gallon in the gasoline tax would 
produce a deficit reduction at least as 
great as a 3-month deferral in COLA's, 
and a larger increase would make a 
very significant and lasting reduction 
in budget deficits in coming years. 

For example, a gasoline tax increase 
of 30 cents per gallon would increase 
revenues by about $25 billion per year 
and would increase the retail price of 
gasoline to about $1.30 per gallon—a 
price still below the peak retail price 
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of gasoline just 6 years ago in the 
United States. 

I would note also that increasing the 
gasoline tax would not place the 
United States at a competitive disad- 
vantage with other countries. Gasoline 
remains relatively cheap in the United 
States, even as we face growing con- 
cern over dependence on foreign 
sources of oil. In Western European 
countries, the average price of gasoline 
is $2.67 per gallon, and in Japan it is 
$2.89 per gallon. 

Certainly, no one likes tax increases. 
But I believe an increase in the gaso- 
line tax deserves consideration as a 
deficit-reduction measure that is much 
more fair and acceptable than reduc- 
ing the living standards of retired 
Americans by deferring or eliminating 
their pension COLA's. 

I strongly urge that the deficit re- 
duction  negotiators give earnest 
consideration to an increase in the gas- 
oline tax. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON Н.Н. 1748 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have а 
unanimous consent order to propound 
with respect to the conference report 
ón H.R. 1748, the defense authoriza- 
tion bill. This has been cleared with 
the distinguished Republican leader, 
conditioned upon its being cleared by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS]. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
in order on tomorrow at any time be- 
ginning with the hour of 12 o'clock 
noon to proceed to the consideration 
of that conference report; provided 
further that a vote on final disposition 
thereof occur no later than 7 o'clock 
tomorrow evening; and provided fur- 
ther that the time for debate be equal- 
ly divided between Mr. NuNN and Mr. 
WARNER, provided, however, that 1 
hour be guaranteed to be controlled 
by Mr. HELMS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Nunn], the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. WARNER], the 
distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the distin- 
guished Republican leader; and Sena- 
tors. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. Before the Senator from 
North Carolina leaves, I want to thank 
my friend from North Carolina for 
being willing to work this time agree- 
ment out. I would also say that this 
stack of paper out here is rather in- 
timidating. I understand that anyone 
would look at it and say it is a very 
large and complicated report, and I 
will say that that is true. 

But I did want to explain just briefly 
to my friend from North Carolina and 
the majority leader and others why 
this is such a large conference report. 
One reason is because we have a 2-year 
authorization here; the first time we 
have done that. We had splendid coop- 
eration from the Department of De- 
fense. About 60 percent of the second 
year, fiscal year 1989, is authorized in 
this bill. 

The second reason it is so large is be- 
cause we mark three different levels. 
We have a $289 billion budget author- 
ity level, a $269 billion level, and that 
is based on a contingency, and we also 
have two sequester levels. So, for the 
first time in history we have marked 
up a major defense bill involving $289 
billion, $269 billion, and two sequester 
levels. So we have about five or six 
bills in defense incorporated into one. 
I do not blame anyone who says they 
would like to look through it for 24 
hours. 

I thank my friend from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. Yes. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, if you can understand 
through the hoarseness, I just felt it 
would be inappropriate for a 17%- 
pound conference report to be consid- 
ered this afternoon when it was placed 
on our desks about an hour ago. I 
thank the Senator. I have heard some 
good things about the conference 
report. 

But I have a habit that I formed 
early when I came to the Senate, as 
did the Senator from Georgia, of look- 
ing over things. That is my purpose. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader and I thank the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators. 


RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 2 p.m. 
today. 

There being по objection, the 
Senate, at 1:18 p.m., recessed until 2 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. DASCHLE}. 
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THIRTY-MINUTE RECESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 30 minutes. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
recessed at 2 p.m. until 2:30 p.m.; 
whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer [Mr. DASCHLE]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota. 


THE DEFICIT 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak on the subject of the def- 
icit and of the plan that is now under 
consideration. I am very disappointed 
to hear that there is now a plan to 
delay the sequester until December 20. 
I believe that if this body votes on 
Friday to delay the sequester until 
mid-December and goes out of session 
for 1 week, it will have a disastrous 
impact on the stock markets and on 
the economy of the United States. 

The plan that I have heard is, on 
paper, an overall outline for reducing 
the deficit, but the argument is being 
used that we need a month so that the 
various committees can figure out how 
to implement it. 

The very first thing that Congress is 
going to do is to take a week’s vacation 
next week. I think it will be a disaster 
when the American public hears about 
it. The Friday night news will be that 
Congress could not cope with the defi- 
cit, it extended the time for the se- 
quester and it went home for a vaca- 
tion. That is not what Wall Street 
wants to hear and needs to hear. That 
is not what our allies want to hear or 
need to hear. 

Mr. President, I also believe that the 
summit leaders are out of touch with 
what we Members of the Senate and 
the House are willing to do. I will vote 
for cuts and I have in the past, if they 
are across the board and if they are 
fair. I will vote for new taxes. I am 
prepared to take these difficult votes 
and so are most of the Members of the 
Senate and the House. But I believe 
the way the summit leadership has 
been proceeding has been timid and 
not reflective of what the country is 
thinking. It is not reflective of what 
most Members of the Senate and the 
House are thinking. 

Given the situation we are now in, if 
we do not act by Friday or Saturday 
evening of this week, a sequester will 
go into effect and I am not in agree- 
ment with many portions of that se- 
quester. I would rather Congress 
would do its work. But Congress is 
taking the worst of all alternatives, of 
saying that we will delay the sequester 
until December 20 and that here is our 
plan on paper and now we are going to 
have a month to see if we can get the 
various committees to agree to it. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
various committees probably will not 
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agree to it. So I would propose that we 
stay here next week, that we stay here 
until we resolve this. If the sequester 
has to be extended, perhaps a week, 
even that is going to send a terrible 
message to Wall Street and to the 
economy across the country. The lead- 
ership at the so-called economic 
summit has been meeting now for 
almost 2 weeks and, as yet, we have 
not seen anything out of them. If nec- 
essary, the Senate should sit as a com- 
mittee of the whole rather than going 
through the various committees again. 
But, if we drag this on until December 
20, we are going to lose all credibility 
as a Congress. 

Mr. President, I am a great critic of 
Congress at times. I have been critical 
of both political parties. But there are 
times when we can rise to the occasion 
and do the job, and this is one of those 
occasions when I think it is essential 
that we do that because, even if we 
come up with a good package on De- 
cember 20, the whole impact of it will 
be lost. 

Even as I speak, the so-called 
summit, according to things that I 
hear, is in the process of laying out 
this plan of rather artificial cuts, 
many of them smoke and mirrors; 
some limited new revenues, again 
much built from smoke and mirrors; 
and very little action. But, tied with 
this agreement is another agreement 
to delay the sequester until December 
20. That is, indeed, irresponsible. 

Tied to that agreement, if we get 
that done, is an agreement to go out of 
session for the Thanksgiving week. 

Mr. President, I think that the Con- 
gress must rise to this occasion. We 
must stay here and do our work. We 
must not delay the sequester beyond a 
few days. If necessary, let the two 
Houses sit as a committee of the 
whole, rather than running it through 
each committee again. We have had 
all those debates. 

Let me say that I think that the 
rank and file of the Senate—if I can 
call myself part of the rank and file, 
those of us who are not in the leader- 
ship summit group—we are ready to 
act. I think а certain amount of the 
problem is the further away from the 
people you get, the more willing you 
are to delay dealing with these budget- 
ary problems. 

I have been critical of President 
Reagan's approach to this matter, but 
I think his approach is changing. I 
think those Members of the House 
and Senate who are out listening to 
their constituents and reading their 
mail know that people want action. 
Perhaps some of our leaders are from 
districts and States that are safe seats 
and have not been so much in touch. 

I am certainly not accusing anyone 
of not doing their duty because I know 
that they have a hard time and I know 
what they have been assigned is diffi- 
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cult. But from what I hear of the plan 
that is coming, it is totally unaccept- 
able to me. From the sheet I saw, the 
major cuts were in agriculture and 
education. If we are going to have 
cuts, and I am prepared to vote for 
them, they can be across the board. 

I stood in this Chamber and voted 2 
years ago on an across-the-board cut 
that would affect everybody, including 
Social Security recipients. That affect- 
ed every function. That included the 
COLA’s on retirees; that affected the 
COLA’s on veterans’ benefits. That 
was not an easy vote. 

I have voted to increase taxes and I 
am prepared to increase taxes if we 
cannot make the cuts. I think that is 
reflective of the rank and file in the 
Senate and the House. I do not think 
our leaders have gotten the message as 
to how serious this situation will be 
Friday afternoon if this body is voting 
for a resolution that delays the seques- 
ter and gives us a week’s vacation; that 
says that these things have to be 
worked out in all the committees and 
everybody knows they will not be: 
That is not going to happen. That is, 
all of these problems are not going to 
be worked out in committee. 

So I believe that the Senate should 
sit as a committee, as a whole, and the 
House should sit as a Committee of 
the Whole and we should stay in ses- 
sion until we resolve it. Nothing could 
be worse than the plan to delay the se- 
quester. 

Mr. President, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. I note that my re- 
marks have not drawn a quorum to 
the floor and I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MOON OF POPPING TREES 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, the 
book, “Moon of Popping Trees,” writ- 
ten by Rex Alan Smith, is an excellent 
history of the Sioux Indians. The book 
examines the period of time just prior 
to the beginning of white interest and 
in settlement of the Dakotas, to the 
Battle of Wounded Knee in 1890. 
Many books and articles exist on the 
Sioux and other Great Plains Indians, 
but, perhaps, few exhibit the careful 
attention to balance and objectivity 
accomplished by Rex Smith. It is a 
great book. 

I would like to take a few minutes to 
discuss some of the points of “Мооп of 
Popping Trees” with my colleagues. 
One of the reasons this literary work 
has captured my interest is its rel- 
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evance to a bill which has been intro- 
duced that would greatly affect my 
home State of South Dakota. This leg- 
islation, S. 705, the Sioux Nation 
Black Hills Act, proposes the reas- 
semblage of the Great Sioux Reserva- 
tion as established in 1868. I am op- 
posed to the bill and have stated my 
opposition to it on this floor many 
times before. 

However, I am not here to reiterate 
that well-known point. My purpose in 
making this statement is to point out 
that many events in history, particu- 
larly those which involved the Ameri- 
can Indian, are still shrouded in mis- 
conceptions and half-truths. This is 
equally true of the circumstances sur- 
rounding the creation, signing, execu- 
tion, and eventual dissolution of the 
treaty of 1868. The conflicts between 
the Indians and the whites during that 
time were not battles between good 
and bad; people in black hats against 
those in white hats. It was not a histo- 
ry of the hunter and the hunted. Ac- 
cording to Rex Alan Smith, the strug- 
gle between whites and the Sioux in- 
evitably arose from the human nature 
of all who were involved. While I may 
not do justice to Rex Smith's fine his- 
torical work, I will attempt to accu- 
rately capsulize his perspective so elo- 
quently conveyed in “Мооп of Pop- 
ping Trees." 

The Sioux were a nomadic people, 
who lived as they had always lived, 
back to the stone age. They roamed 
the land, hunting and making war 
with opposing tribes to expand their 
territory—their empire on the Great 
Plains. Meanwhile, colonists who came 
to this country from Great Britain 
were doing the same, but in a different 
manner. 'The industrial age was 
spreading across this new land called 
America. With the industrial age came 
great change—change that would alter 
the country forever. As illustrated in 
the first chapter of “Moon of Popping 
Trees,” it would end the possible 
peaceful coexistence of the industrial 
age farmer and the nomadic stone age 
Indian. These two cultures, separated 
by thousands of years of development, 
so different that mutual understand- 
ing was improbable and coexistence 
impossible," were heading for a colli- 
sion, which happened at Wounded 
Knee. 

The second chapter, entitled '"The 
Holy Road," discusses the amassing of 
territory by the Sioux and how con- 
flict arose out of the travel of Eastern 
white settlers on their way to Califor- 
nia and Oregon. The Sioux, who had 
defeated the Mandans and the Ari- 
karas at the Missouri River, and the 
Crow and the Cheyenne as they 
moved westward, now controlled the 
entire area of South Dakota west of 
the Missouri River. The Black Hills, 
which became a holy place to the 
Sioux, were taken from the Kiowa In- 
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By the early 1800's the Sioux con- 
trolled the land from the Missouri 
River west to the Big Horn Mountains 
of Montana. North and south, the 
boundaries extended from the Cannon 
Ball River of North Dakota down to 
the North Platte River which runs 
through Nebraska and Wyoming. The 
result of the Sioux success in war with 
other tribes was approximately 25,000 
people occupying or controlling a ter- 
ritory larger than the States of New 
York and Pennsylvania combined. 

However, American pioneers, many 
driven by visions of wealth and pros- 
perity, began to enter this territory 
previously unknown to white men. As 
they did, it became evident that there 
would be conflict with the Sioux. At 
first, the whites were a few traders, 
and relations with the Sioux were 
mostly friendly, given the great num- 
bers of Sioux compared to the traders. 
The Sioux tolerated the whites, and 
enjoyed the gifts brought by the white 
man. Even so, the Sioux did not really 
care for the white man. The Sioux 
were proud warriors. They were the 
chosen people, and all others were in- 
ferior. Likewise, the white man consid- 
ered the Indians to be very primitive 
and savage. The two cultures needed 
each other, but it was not the begin- 
ning of an enduring friendship. 

Around 1840, more and more settlers 
from the East made the trip across the 
continent. Two wagon wheel tracks 
were worn into the soil across the Da- 
kotas, a path that became known as 
the Overland Trail. The settlers were 
few at first, traveling only at certain 
times during the year to avoid bad 
weather while crossing the mountains. 
However, with the discovery of gold in 
California and the migration of the 
Mormons to Utah, more and more 
people moved westward. More and 
more people were traveling through 
Sioux territory. The Sioux did not like 
these people. Their animals ate the 
grass, the wagons turned the valley 
along the North Platte into a great 
dust bowl, and the good firewood was 
used in their campfires. Furthermore, 
the whites brought diseases which the 
Indians' immune system were not pre- 
pared to fight. The tolerance of the 
Sioux deteriorated, апа soon they 
were attacking the wagon trains; kill- 
ing the settlers and stealing their 
goods. 

These events led to the signing of 
the first treaty with the Indians in 
1851. The Treaty of Horse Creek pro- 
vided the Sioux tribes, and some of 
the Cheyenne, Crow and Shoshoni, 
with $50,000 worth of gifts every year 
for the next 10 years if the tribes 
would agree to certain conditions. To 
obtain and maintain peace on the 
frontier, the Government would send 
soldiers to the protect the Indians 
from the whites if the Indians would 
stay within certain boundaries. In ad- 
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dition, the Indians promised not to 
attack the whites, or bother them as 
they traveled across the Overland 
Trail, and to stop warring with other 
tribes. Finally, the Government 
wanted permission to build roads and 
forts in Indian country to oversee 
these peacemaking efforts. After sev- 
eral days of feasting, the chiefs of the 
tribes agreed to the treaty. 

However, the author points out that 
the Sioux were predisposed to remem- 
ber only the parts of the treaty they 
wanted to remember. It was not just 
the whites who were guilty of selective 
memory. They were a culture based 
upon war and conquest. Therefore, 
they continued to fight with the other 
tribes who were their enemies. Howev- 
er, for 2 or 3 years, the Overland Trail 
was left alone, to ensure the Indians 
would receive the presents promised 
them. But the peace did not last for 
long. A seemingly small incident in- 
volving a cow belonging to a Mormon 
traveler on the Overland Trail 
touched off a series of skirmishes be- 
tween the Sioux and the settlers. The 
1851 treaty became null. 

Many small battles arose from a 
senseless act, instigated by either side. 
Unfortunately, America was also dis- 
covering the power of the press at that 
same time. “Massacre!” the newspaper 
headlines screamed, each time an en- 
counter occurred between Indians and 
whites. Many of the settlers who had 
made the trip from coast to coast 
found themselves greatly exaggerating 
an event, to the point that every en- 
counter with an Indian was a brush 
with death at the hands of blood- 
thirsty savages. 

Nonetheless, with soldiers and forts 
dispersed throughout Sioux territory, 
every incident usually was followed by 
action from the soldiers. Some of the 
commanding officers were skilled in 
their relations with the Indians, and 
acted fairly. Others were hot-blooded, 
acting before they thought, and 
sought retaliatory action before trying 
to work things out peacefully. These 
battles were interspersed with at- 
tempts to again make peace. A treaty 
would be drawn up, a conference held, 
and the chiefs generally signed. How- 
ever, the white man did not under- 
stand the Sioux tribal structure. The 
power of leadership was different 
among the Sioux than it was among 
whites. 

First of all, most of the chiefs who 
signed these treaties were those select- 
ed by the soldiers or agents of the 
Government, because they were not 
hostile. These chiefs often were not 
the true leaders of the people, but 
mere paper chiefs. Another thing the 
whites did not understand was that 
Sioux leadership was not based upon 
coercive power over other Indians, but 
upon the ability to persuade others to 
do what one wanted. A Sioux chief 
could not force his warriors to go into 
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battle when and where he wanted. He 
could only hope to convince them that 
his way was the best. Likewise, the 
chief could sign a piece of paper, 
agreeing to certain things, but all the 
other Sioux who did not sign did not 
necessarily feel bound by this paper 
peace. In the author’s summation, this 
was a major contributing factor to the 
downfall of many, and perhaps, all of 
the treaties the Government made 
with the Indians. 

The whites and the Indians did not 
understand each others’ principles of 
governing. Furthermore, the Sioux 
usually were dealt with as a nation, 
when, in fact, they were not. The 
Sioux were fractionated bands of 
tribes, who were very much distinct 
from each other. They really never 
fought together as a nation, unless 
they were all attacked together. Each 
functioned as its own small nation. 
While the tribes gathered occasionally 
to hold feasts, as they were social 
people who liked to visit each other, 
there was no united power among the 
Sioux. 

But the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868 
was different. As treaties go, this was 
the most comprehensive, well-execut- 
ed treaty ever made with the Indians. 
The Government sought out the real 
leaders of the Indians, not the paper 
chiefs. Great effort was made to get 
all the important leaders to sign. More 
important, this treaty made a very 
generous offer to the Sioux, without 
demanding great sacrifices from them. 
The Government’s provisions to the 
Sioux were as follows: 

The Sioux would be given all South 
Dakota land west of the Missouri 
River and it would be known as the 
Great Sioux Reservation. That was ba- 
sically all of the land they then occu- 
pied. 

They would be given hunting rights 
in unceded territory. 

No whites would be allowed to settle 
in the reservation, or even cross 
through it without permission. 

For 30 years, the Sioux would be 
given an annual issue of clothing and 
money—$10 a year to those who 
hunted and roamed, $20 a year to 
those who took up farming. Each 
Indian would receive 1 pound of meat 
and 1 pound of flour per day for 4 
years. 

A schoolhouse and teacher would be 
supplied for every 30 students. 

Each family could select and culti- 
vate up to 320 acres of land. Farm im- 
plements and seed would be provided 
by the Government. In addition, the 
family would receive “one good Ameri- 
can cow” and a well-broken pair of 
oxen. 

In exchange for these items, the 
Sioux would be required to fulfill 
three basic obligations; 

First, remain within their prescribed 
boundaries; 
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Second, refrain from attacking or 
harassing whites or other Indians 
friendly to whites; and 

Third, compel all their children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 16 to attend 
school. 

The chiefs were not sure about some 
of these provisions. Learning to farm 
was not the way of a Sioux warrior. In 
the end, the Sioux chiefs did sign the 
treaty—even some who were thought 
to be hostile chiefs. The Government 
perceived this to be a great step in its 
relations with the Sioux. The Sioux 
seemed to be agreeable, and they 
would live peaceful lives as farmers on 
their own ample reservation. Despite 
the good intentions on both sides, and 
the agreement of the tribes, the 
Treaty of 1868 was not successful. 

As described in detail in chapters six 
and seven of “Moon of Popping 
Trees,” within 5 years of the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, it was the subject of 
several violations. The first of these 
probably were committed by the 
Sioux. Contrary to some historical ac- 
counts, the Sioux were not totally 
blameless in the eventual failure of 
the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868. De- 
spite the treaty requirements, various 
tribes of the Sioux continued their 
war with the Crow. In fact, Rex Smith 
writes that, if anything, the fighting 
became more intense. Far to the north 
of the Great Sioux Reservation, along 
the Yellowstone River, survey crews 
appeared to lay out a line for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. While the 
boundary for the unceded lands in 
that area was rather vague, the Gov- 
ernment believed the crews were not 
violating Sioux territory. The Sioux 
disagreed and attacked. 

Other treaty violations occurred, for 
example, when the Sioux roamed out- 
side of their southern boundary near 
the North Platte River in the summer 
of 1873. A band of Pawnees were 
making their summer hunt. The 
Sioux, violating the 1868 treaty once 
again, killed more than 50 Pawnees— 
many of them women and children— 
took their meat, and destroyed their 
camp. There is little evidence to show 
that the Pawnees provoked the Sioux. 
At the same time, Chief Red Cloud’s 
son was conducting raids against 
whites who were settled lawfully on 
the other side of the Platte and Sweet- 
water Rivers. Red Cloud was one of 
the chiefs who signed the treaty. 

Of course, these violations of the 
treaty of 1868 were not the sole reason 
it was dissolved. Obviously, there was 
fault on the side of the Government, 
too. White settlers were placing tre- 
mendous pressure on the Government 
to open up the reservation for settle- 
ment. The whites believed the Indians 
were lazy, and the Government was 
providing them with free food. The In- 
dians were not making much of an 
effort to farm. Although some Sioux 
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considered farming to be women’s 
work, not work for a Sioux warrior, 
the whites considered farming a noble 
occupation which would civilize these 
bands of roaming people. 

The whites wanted to make the Indi- 
ans just like themselves, and bring 
them into the present day. The days 
of roaming and fighting were near an 
end. The Sioux must become modern 
to survive. Unfortunately, this change, 
though imposed upon the Sioux with 
good intentions, was too much, too 
soon. According to Smith, the whites 
were asking the Sioux to change thou- 
sands of years of culture and tradition 
overnight. The treaty was doomed to 
fail. Not because the Government was 
out to cheat the Indians and steal 
from them, and not because the Indi- 
ans had violated their agreement, but 
because of human nature. 

The whites were acting in the way 
they knew how, and doing what they 
thought was best for the Sioux. The 
Sioux responded in the only manner 
they knew. They were bewildered by 
the white man’s lifestyle, which was 
being thrust upon them, even if it was 
clear that they could not continue to 
live as nomadic stone age hunters. The 
treaty was doomed by a clash of cul- 
tures. It was not a case of the good 
versus the bad. That is the point of 
Rex Alan Smith’s book, “Мооп of Pop- 
ping Trees.” 

Mr. President, I believe that S. 705 is 
a response to historical accounts of an 
earlier time that are not accurate. Like 
the Government of those times, the 
bill is well intentioned. Unfortunately, 
it is not in the best interest of the 
Sioux Indians, or any other citizens of 
South Dakota. 

The treaty of 1868, or its dissolution, 
cannot be regarded wholly as a black 
mark in history. Much that is good for 
the people and the Nation has oc- 
curred during the intervening years. 
Similary, reversing the 1980 decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court, which 
ruled in favor of substantial compen- 
sation to the tribes for the dissolution 
of the Great Sioux Reservation, 
cannot be regarded as an eraser of 
some historical black mark. I highly 
recommend “Moon of Popping Trees” 
to each of my colleagues. Rex Alan 
Smith’s perspective sheds a new light 
on an important part of the history of 
the Sioux, and our Nation’s relation- 
ship with them. 


THE DELAYED SEQUESTER 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I see 
the distinguished majority leader on 
the floor. I would like to say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that earlier 
I made a speech in which I expressed 
my views that we should stay in ses- 
sion as opposed to a delay in the se- 
quester. This is not a question to the 
majority leader. I express myself to 
my leaders every time I have an oppor- 
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tunity. I feel strongly that a 1-month 
delay in the sequester would be a great 
mistake. 

I would reiterate those thoughts. I 
feel strongly that we should try not to 
delay the sequester, that if the com- 
mittees need to work we should sit as a 
committee as a whole or stay in ses- 
sion, or do something else. I think it 
will send the wrong signal to the fi- 
nancial markets if we do delay it. Mr. 
President, I yield the floor. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that morning busi- 
ness be extended for another 15 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


IRAN-CONTRA REPORT 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 10 months 
ago I joined Senators BYRD, INOUYE, 
and RUDMAN in sponsoring Senate Res- 
olution 23, creating the Senate Select 
Committee on Secret Military Assist- 
ance to Iran and the Nicaraguan Op- 
position. That committee was charged 
with investigating all aspects of what 
has become known as the Iran-Contra 
affair. 

I am pleased today to see that the 
committee has completed its work and 
has filed an extensive report with the 
Senate. That report, hundreds of 
pages in length, contains facts, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations that will 
take some time to analyze and digest. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, may we 
have order in the Senate while the Re- 
publican leader is addressing the 
Senate? Will staff people move off the 
floor? They can carry their conversa- 
tions elsewhere. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the majority 
leader. 

Mr. BYRD. I am sorry to interrupt 
the distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Drxon). The minority leader. 

Mr. DOLE. It is fair to say, however, 
that it depicts a flawed decisionmak- 
ing process and a serious failure by 
some of those around the President to 
advise him properly. 

We can all argue, as do the majority 
and minority reports, over whether 
the activities attributed to the Presi- 
dent’s aides constitute violations of 
the law or merely errors in judgment. 
Ultimately, the courts may have to 
settle that dispute. No one can contest, 
however, that the events described in 
the report merited the attention of 
Congress and of the American people. 
All of us, I believe, have learned some 
hard lessons about how our Govern- 
n should, and should not, conduct 
itself. 
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I want to express my appreciation to 
the chairman and vice chairman of 
the Senate Select Committee, Senator 
Імооүвк and Senator RUDMAN. Let's 
face it—they had a thankless job to 
do. In & highly charged political cli- 
mate, they were given the challenge of 
conducting fair and impartial hear- 
жул, And on the whole, they succeed- 

They also succeeded in working to 
an unprecedented degree with the 
select committee established by the 
House of Representatives, and in that 
regard have set a precedent that I 
hope can be followed in any future in- 
vestigations of this nature. 

The repercussions of the Iran-Contra 
matter will continue to be felt for some 
time. Legislation will be examined and 
perhaps enacted; I am not certain that 
will be necessary. Procedures and ap- 
proaches will be altered; prosecutions 
may even be initiated. But other, more 
pressing, issues now top our national 
agenda. With this report in hand and in 
mind, I suggest that we direct all our 
energies toward those other matters 
that we have including one that we are 
working on as Ispeak, and that is wheth- 
er or not we can come together on some 
budget agreement. I must say thatitisa 
very difficult process anda very difficult 
task. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. BYRD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is recognized. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I inquire 
of the distinguished Republican leader 
if Calendar Order Nos. 438 and 439 
have been cleared for action on that 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. DOLE. That is right. They are 
cleared. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
er ats numbered 438 and 439 seri- 
а 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolutions. 


AUTHORIZING THE PRINTING 
OF A REPORT AS A SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the first measure. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S, Res. 290) authorizing the 
printing of the report entitled “Highway 
Bridge Replacement and Rehabilitation 
Program, Eighth Annual Report to Con- 
gress” as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
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The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 


S. Res. 290 

Resolved, That the annual report of the 
Secretary of Transportation to the Congress 
of the United States in compliance with sec- 
tion 144(1) of title 23, United States Code, 
entitled “Highway Bridge Replacement and 
Rehabilitation Program, Eighth Annual 
Report to Congress” be printed as a Senate 
document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed three hun- 
dred additional copies for the use of the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GRATUITY FOR FAMILY OF 
CLARA V. RAY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the next resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 323) to pay a gratuity 
to Kate Lee, Paula Ray, James Owens, 
Nayomie Flood, Janice Sullivan, Dorothy 
White, Charles Sullivan, Bobby Sullivan, 
Andre Sullivan, Johnny Sullivan, Billy Sulli- 
van, and Patricia Crawley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

8. Res. 323 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the 
Senate hereby is authorized and directed to 
pay, from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, to Kate Lee, Paula Ray, James 
Owens, Nayomie Flood, Janice Sullivan, 
Dorothy White, Charles Sullivan, Bobby 
Sullivan, Andre Sullivan, Johnny Sullivan, 
Billy Sullivan and Patricia Crawley, chil- 
dren of Clara V. Ray, an employee of the 
Architect of the Capitol assigned to duty on 
the Senate side at the time of her death, a 
sum to each equal to one-twelfth of six 
months’ compensation at the rate she was 
receiving by law at the time of her death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of funer- 
al expenses and all other allowances. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INTELLIGENCE AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL YEAR 1988 CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on H.R. 2112 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 
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The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2112) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1988 for intelligence and intelligence- 
related activities of the U.S. Government, 
for the Intelligence Community Staff, for 
the Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
and Disability System, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses this 
report, signed by a majority of the confer- 
ees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the conference 
report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD 
of November 10, 1987.) 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, my col- 
league, Mr. CoHEN, and I are pleased 
to present the intelligence authoriza- 
tion conference legislation for fiscal 
year 1988. This bill is the final biparti- 
san effort which will authorize the 
funds for intelligence and intelligence- 
related activities for fiscal year 1988. 

This legislation is the product of an 
excellent working relationship with 
our colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I want to express my appre- 
ciation to Mr. Stokes and Mr. HYDE, 
along with the other members of the 
committee, for their willingness to 
find the best possible alternatives to 
meet our responsibility to provide the 
necessary intelligence capabilities for 
our Nation. This has been achieved 
under extreme budgetary constraints 
which are absolutely necessary to 
reduce the budget deficits facing our 
Nation. 

Although the funding levels are clas- 
sified and cannot be made public, this 
report is available for review by all 
Members of the Senate in accordance 
with the provisions of Senate Resolu- 
tion 400. A special classified annex to 
the statement of conference managers 
has been prepared and is available to 
all Members for review. This annex 
wil provide all details on funding 
levels and the programs as authorized 
by the conferees. 

The initiatives that were important 
to the Senate have been retained. 
These include а number of actions 
which will serve to strengthen our in- 
telligence capabilities into the next 
decade, particularly as they relate to 
our ability to monitor arms control 
treaties. 

The conferees again recognize the 
contribution of the intelligence com- 
munity personnel and have made ad- 
justments in compensation to the 
extent possible, again recognizing the 
budgetary constraints. 

Mr. President, I want to thank the 
members and the staff of this commit- 
tee who have worked diligently and co- 
operated in every way possible which 
has made my responsibility as chair- 
man a rewarding experience. 
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Mr. COHEN. Mr. President, the 
pending legislation, the conference 
report to accompany H.R. 2112, the 
fiscal year 1988 intelligence authoriza- 
tion bill, reflects the views of both the 
House and Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittees as to how the limited re- 
sources at our disposal can be best 
used to meet constantly expanding na- 
tional intelligence requirements. 

The pressures on the intelligence 
community continue to expand. A 
new, aggressive Soviet leader has 
forced us to change the analytical 
ground rules which we use to assess in- 
tentions. 

The imminent signing of an INF 
agreement will place tremendous pres- 
sures on the intelligence ‘community 
with regard to monitoring Soviet com- 
pliance with the provisions of a treaty. 
Indeed, our assessment of how the in- 
telligence community performs over 
the life of the treaty is directly related 
to resource allocation decisions made 
by this legislation. 

But the Soviets and arms control are 
not the only intelligence issues we 
face. Third World nations, terrorism, 
espionage and support to military 
commanders in crisis and war are just 
a few areas affected by the decisions 
we have made in this legislation. 

Under the chairman’s distinguished 
leadership, we have attempted to 
make significant resource allocation 
decisions with an eye to the future. 
That is, it is not enough to be content 
with an ability to respond to the cur- 
rent range of threats and issues con- 
fronting U.S. intelligence. We must 
hedge against the future and ensure 
that U.S. intelligence is capable of pro- 
viding timely insights into future devel- 
opments, whether they relate to the 
Soviet military, terrorism or oil prices, 
thereby allowing the President to re- 
spond in a deliberate and cost-effective 
manner. 

Indeed, through this legislation, we 
have sought to ensure that meaning- 
ful budget tradeoffs have been made 
between current and future require- 
ments. 

Finally, let me just take a moment 
to commend the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, Senator Boren. 
His energy and thoughtfulness have 
ensured a dynamic bipartisan environ- 
ment at all times. As a result, the 
Nation and the Senate have been well 
served. 

I would urge all of my colleagues to 
support this conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CHILD ABUSE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT ACT REAUTHOR- 
IZATION OF 1987 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. Dopp, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
T 0 of Representatives on H.R. 
1900. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the House disagree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1900) entitled “An Act to amend the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act, the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and 
Adoption Reform Act of 1978, and the 
Family Violence Prevention and Services 
Act to extend through fiscal year 1991 the 
authorities established in such Acts", and 
ask a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Ordered, That Mr. HAWKINS, Мг. FORD of 
Michigan, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
WILLIAMS, Mr. JEFFORDS, and Mr. BARTLETT 
be the managers of the conference on the 
part of the House. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request for à con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses, and that the Chair be au- 
thorized to appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Chair appointed Mr. Dopp, Mr. KENNE- 
py, Mr. PELL, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
Натсн conferees оп the part of the 
Senate. 


COMMERCIAL FISHING INDUS- 
TRY VESSEL ANTIREFLAGGING 
ACT OF 1987 PLACED ON CAL- 
ENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place on the cal- 
endar H.R. 2598, an act entitled Com- 
mercial Fishing Industry Vessel Anti- 
reflagging Act of 1987.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


H.R. 2639, TO REPEAL THE 
BROWN-STEVENS ACT, PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place on the cal- 
endar H.R. 2639, to repeal the Brown- 
Stevens Act concerning certain Indian 
tribes in the State of Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT OF 1986—RECONSIDER- 
ATION OF VOTE 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as in ex- 

ecutive session, I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the vote by which the 
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Senate agreed to the ratification of 
the International Wheat Agreement 
of 1986 be reconsidered and laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FINAL REPORT OF THE NATION- 
AL ADVISORY PANEL ON THE 
COST EFFECTIVENESS OF FUEL 
ETHANOL PRODUCTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, recently, 
the National Advisory Panel on the 
Cost Effectiveness of Fuel Ethanol 
Production completed its final report. 
Based on an act of Congress, the 
seven-member panel, named by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Dick Lyng, unani- 
mously adopted this comprehensive 
study and made its assessment and 
current appraisal of the cost effective- 
ness of fuel ethanol to our society, 
Government policy, and the economy. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to say 
that, in its report, the panel confirmed 
what many of us have been saying for 
years: Ethanol use represents cost-ef- 
fective public policy designed to en- 
hance the use of surplus farm com- 
modities to produce scarce and vulner- 
able transportation fuels. 

Ethanol production is good for 
America. It provides an important 
market for the American farm econo- 
my. It will promote rural economic de- 
velopment. It will improve the quality 
of the air we breathe. And it is an im- 
portant part of a strong, domestic 
energy policy as an alternative to 
rising foreign oil imports. 

The Advisory Panel’s report makes 
clear that the most important factor 
in determining the future growth and 
development of the domestic ethanol 
industry is consistent and reliable 
public policy. Specifically, I am talking 
about the Federal Government’s sup- 
port for the continuation of current 
Federal excise tax incentives. 

Congress should be aware that the 
1993 expiration date for the ethanol 
excise tax exemption seriously inhibits 
ethanol development and threatens 
the U.S. ethanol industry’s production 
marketing infrastructure. Consistent 
and long-term support is necessary if 
the industry is to be viable into the 
215% century. I have introduced legisla- 
tion, the Relying on Ethanol for 
America Program, or REAP,” to 
extend the exemption through the 
year 2000. 

Additionally, we must recognize that 
Federal support for Ethanol through 
the excise tax pays for itself. Ethanol 
production provides significant bene- 
fits to the agricultural economy in 
terms of higher grain prices, increased 
farm income, and reduced Federal out- 
lays for farm programs. 

Programs to encourage ethanol use 
should take into account efforts to 
devise policies that will alleviate possi- 
ble adverse impacts on farmers who 
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grow crops such as soybeans that com- 
pete with ethanol byproducts. 

On the environmental side, the use 
of ethanol blends has been proven to 
reduce carbon monoxide in automobile 
emissions by 10 to 30 percent. In 
carbon monoxide nonattainment 
areas, ethanol can provide substantial 
air quality improvements. 

As a cornerstone of U.S. energy 
policy, ethanol represents one of very 
few commercial proven liquid fuels ca- 
pable of replacing vulnerable petrole- 
um imports in our highly oil-depend- 
ent transportation sector. 

Mr. President, we must look to the 
future. Farmers do not want handouts, 
they want an opportunity to make a 
fair return in the marketplace. The 
American consumer does not want a 
repeat of the oil shortages of the 
1970’s. They want a reliable domestic 
supply of fuel at a fair price. Citizens 
of this country don’t want to breathe 
polluted air. They want sensible solu- 
tions to this health hazard and contin- 
ued opportunities for economic 
growth. 

I congratulate the panel on complet- 
ing this significant task in a period of 
4 months. Bill Swank, the Chairman, 
did a tremendous job in leading the 
panel through exhaustive delibera- 
tions. 

The benefits of ethanol are clear. 
We have already made a commitment 
to ethanol’s future. More must be 
done. I look forward to working with 
my congressional colleagues to ensure 
the long-term growth of the U.S. etha- 
nol industry in the next decade and 
the next century. 

I would hope that we could now 
move ahead in this area. There are a 
number of initiatives introduced on 
both sides of the aisle; and I hope 
that, if not this year, early next year 
Congress will take a look at this 
sound, basic program, for all the rea- 
sons stated in the report. 


RECESS FOR 15 MINUTES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 3:16 p.m., recessed until 3:31 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Drxon). 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE CLINI- 
CAL STAFFING RECRUITMENT 
AND RETENTION PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
able assistant Republican leader if 
Calendar Order No. 422 has been 
cleared on his side of the aisle. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Presidént, I will 
inform the majority leader that has 
been cleared on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 422. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


A bill (S. 1475) to establish an effective 
clinical staffing recruitment and retention 
program, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, with an 
amendment to strike all after the en- 
acting clause and insert in lieu there- 
of, the following: 


TITLE I—LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM 
INDIAN HEALTH SERVICE LOAN REPAYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Sec. 101. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall establish a program to be 
known as the Indian Health Service Loan 
Repayment Program (hereafter in this Act 
referred to as the “Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram”) in order to assure an adequate 
supply of trained physicians, dentists, and 
nurses for the Service (and for health facili- 
ties and health programs maintained by any 
Indian tribe, tribal organization, or urban 
Indian organization under a contract en- 
tered into with the Secretary) and, if needed 
by the Service or by such Indian tribe, tribal 
organization, or urban Indian organiza- 
tion, podiatrists, optometrists, pharmacists, 
clinical and counseling psychologists, grad- 
uates of schools of public health, graduates 
of schools of social work, graduates of pro- 
grams in health administration, graduates 
of programs for the training of physicians 
assistants, erpanded function dental auxil- 
iaries, nurse practitioner (within the mean- 
ing of section 822 of the Public Health Serv- 
ісе Act (42 U.S.C. 296mJ), and other health 
professionals. 

(b) To be eligible to participate in the 
Loan Repayment Program, an individual 
must— 

(1) be enrolled as a full-time student and 
in the final year of a course of study or pro- 
gram in an accredited (as determined by the 
Secretary) educational institution in a 
State which is approved by the Secretary 
pursuant to the provisions of this title; or 

(2) in a graduate training program in a 
course of study approved by the Secretary 
pursuant to the provisions of this title; 

(3) have a degree in medicine or other 
health profession which is approved by the 
Secretary pursuant to the provisions of this 
title; or 

(4) be employed by the Service on a volun- 
tary basis without a service obligation in a 
position which qualifies for the purpose of 
this title. 

(c) An individual applying for the Loan 
Repayment Program must be eligible for, or 
hold, an appointment as a commissioned of- 
ficer іп the Regular or Reserve Corps of the 
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Public Health Service or be eligible for selec- 
tion for civilian employment by the Service, 

(d) An applicant for the Loan Repayment 
Program must submit an application to par- 
ticipate in the Loan Repayment Program, 
and must sign and.submit to the Secretary, 
at the time of the submission of such appli- 
cation, a written contract (described in sub- 
section (h)) to accept repayment of educa- 
tional loans and to serve (in accordance 
with this title) for the applicable period of 
obligated service in the Indian Health Serv- 
ice. 

(e) In disseminating application forms 
and contract forms to individuals desiring 
to participate in the Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram, the Secretary shall include with such 
forms a fair summary of the rights and li- 
abilities of an individual whose application 
is approved (and whose contract is accept- 
ed) by the Secretary, including in the sum- 
mary a clear explanation of the damages to 
which the United States is entitled under 
section 104 in the case of the individual’s 
breach of the contract. 

(f)(1) The Secretary shall only approve ap- 
plications under the Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram that are made by individuals whose 
training is in a health profession or special- 
ty determined by the Secretary to be needed 
by the Service. In approving applications 
for the Loan Repayment Program, the Secre- 
tary shall ensure that nurses and other non- 
physician applicants have equitable access 
to the loan repayment program. 

(2) In determining which applications 
under the Loan Repayment Program to ap- 
prove, the Secretary shall extend a prefer- 
ence to Indians. 

(g)(1) An individual becomes a partici- 
pant in the Loan Repayment Program only 
upon the Secretary’s approval of the indi- 
vidual’s application submitted under sub- 
section (d) and the Secretary’s approval of 
the contract submitted by the individual 
under subsection (d). 

(2) The Secretary shall provide written 
notice to an individual promptly upon the 
Secretary’s approving, under paragraph (1), 
of the individual’s participation in the 
Loan Repayment Program. 

(h) The written contract referred to in this 
title between the Secretary and an individ- 
ual shall contain— 

(1) an agreement under which— 

(A) the Secretary agrees— 

(i) to pay loans on behalf of the individual 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
title, and 

(ii) to accept the individual into the Serv- 
ice; and 

(B) the individual agrees— 

(i) to accept loan payments; 

(ii) in the case of an individual described 
in paragraph (1) or (2) of subsection (b)— 

(I) to maintain enrollment in a course of 
study or training described in paragraph (1) 
or (2) of subsection (b) until the individual 
completes the course of study or training, 
and 

(II) while enrolled in such course of study 
or training, to maintain an acceptable level 
of academic standing (as determined by the 
educational institution offering such course 
of study or training in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Secretary); 

(iii) to provide certification to the Secre- 
tary of the degree or diploma awarded to the 
individual in the health profession; and 

(iv) to serve for a time period (hereafter in 
this title referred to as the "period of obli- 
gated service") equal to 2 years or such 
longer period as the individual may agree to 
serve in a health program maintained by— 
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(I) the Service, or 

(II) any Indian tribe, tribal organization, 
or urban Indian organization under a con- 
tract entered into with the Secretary, 


to which the individual is assigned by the 
Secretary; 

(2) a provision that any financial obliga- 
tion of the United States arising out of a 
contract entered into under this title and 
any obligation of the individual which is 
conditioned thereon, 1з contingent upon 
funds being appropriated for loan repay- 
ments under this title and to carry out the 
purposes of this title; 

(3) a statement of the damages to which 
the United States is entitled, under section 
104 for the individual's breach of the con- 
tract; and 

(4) such other statements of the rights and 
liabilities of the Secretary and of the indi- 
vidual consistent with the provisions of this 
title as the Secretary considers appropriate 
to specify in the contract. 

(i) No payment shall be made on behalf of 
an individual who has entered into a con- 
tract under the Loan Repayment Program 
unless or until such individual is a full-time 
employee of the Service. 

% A loan repayment provided for an 
individual under а written contract under 
the Loan Repayment Program shall consist 
of payment, in accordance with paragraph 
(2), on behalf of the individual of the princi- 
pal interest, and related expenses on gov- 
ernment and commercial loans received by 
the individual for— 

(A) tuition expenses; 

(B) all other reasonable educational ex- 
penses, including fees, books, and laboratory 
expenses, incurred by the individual; or 

(C) reasonable living expenses as deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

(2) For each year of obligated service that 
an individual contracts under subsection 
(һ) to serve, the Secretary may pay up to 
$25,000 on behalf of the individual for loans 
described in paragraph (1). 

(k) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, individuals who have entered into 
written contracts with the Secretary under 
this section, while undergoing academic 
training, shall not be counted against any 
employment ceiling affecting the Depart- 
ment, 

П) The Secretary shall, by not later than 
March 1 of each year, submit to the Congress 
a report providing— 

(1) the number, and type of health profes- 
sion training, of individuals receiving loan 
payments under the Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram; 

(2) the educational institution at which 
such individuals are receiving their train- 
ing or have completed their training; 

(3) the total number of applications filed 
under this section during the preceding 
year; 

(4) the number of such applications filed 
with respect to each type of health profes- 


(5) the total number of contracts described 
in subsection (h) that are entered into 
during the preceding year; 

(6) the number of such contracts entered 
into during the preceding year with respect 
to each type of health profession; and 

(7) the amount of loan payments made in 
the preceding year. 

RECRUITMENT 

Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary may conduct at 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
and, as appropriate, nursing and other 
schools of the health professions and at enti- 
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ties which train allied health personnel, re- 
cruiting programs for the Loan Repayment 


Program. 

(b) Section 214 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 215) shall not apply to in- 
dividuals during their period of obligated 
service under the Loan Repayment Program. 

OBLIGATED SERVICE UNDER CONTRACT 

Sec. 103. (a) Each individual who has en- 
tered into a written contract with the Secre- 
tary under section 101 shall provide service 
in the full-time clinical practice of such in- 
dividual’s profession in the Indian Health 
Service for the period of obligated service 
provided in such contract. 

(b)(1) If an individual is required under 
subsection (а) of this section to provide obli- 
gated service, the Secretary shall, not later 
than 90 days before the date described in 
paragraph (4), determine if the individual 
shall provide such service as a commis- 
sioned in the Regular or Reserve 
Corps of the Public Health Service or as a ci- 
vilian employee of the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, and shall notify such individual of such 
determination, 

(2) If the Secretary determines that an in- 
dividual shall provide obligated service to 
the Indian Health Service as a commis- 
sioned officer in the Regular or Reserve 
Corps of the Public Health Service or a civil- 
ian employee of the Indian, Health Service, 
the Secretary shall not later than 60 days 
before the date described in paragraph (4), 
provide such individual with sufficient in- 
formation regarding the advantages and 
disadvantages of service as such a commis- 
sioned officer or civilian employee to enable 
the individual to make а decision on an in- 
formed basis. To be eligible to provide such 
obligated service as a commissioned officer 
in the Public Health Service, an individual 
shall notify the Secretary, not later than 30 
days before the date described in paragraph 
(4), of the individual's desire to provide 
such service as such an officer. If an indi- 
vidual qualifies for an appointment as such 
an officer, the Secretary shall, as soon as 
possible after the date described. in para- 
graph (4), appoint the individual as a com- 
missioned officer in the Regular or Reserve 
Corps of the Public Health Service. 

(3) If an individual provided notice by the 
Secretary under paragraph (2) does not 
qualify for appointment as a commissioned 
Officer in the Public Health Service, the Sec- 
retary shall as soon as possible after the 
date described in paragraph (4), appoint 
such individual as a civilian employee of 
the Indian Health Service. 

(4)(A) With respect to an individual re- 
ceiving a degree from а school of medicine, 
osteopathy, psychology, or dentistry and an 
individual who is completing advanced 
clinical education or training to specialize 
in nurse midwifery or community or public 
health nursing or as a nurse practitioner or 
clinical nurse specialist, the date referred to 
in paragraphs (1) through (3) shall be the 
date upon which the individual completes 
the training required for such degree, ad- 
vanced clinical education or training, or 
certification in nursing, except that the Sec- 
retary shall, at the request of such individ- 
ual defer such date until the end of the 
period of time (not to ezceed 3 years or such 
greater period as the Secretary, consistent 
with the needs of the Service, may author- 
ize) required for the individual to complete 
an internship, residency, or other advanced 
clinical education or training. With respect 
to an individual receiving a degree from a 
school of optometry, podiatry, or pharmacy, 
the date referred to in paragraphs (1) 
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through (3) shall be the date upon which the 
individual completes the training required 
for such degree, except that the Secretary 
shall, at the request of such individual, defer 
such date until the end of the period of time 
(not to exceed 1 year or such greater period 
as the Secretary, consistent with the needs of 
the Service, may authorize) required for the 
individual to complete an internship, resi- 
dency, or other advanced clinical training. 
No period of internship, residency, or other 
advanced clinical training shall be counted 
toward satisfying а period of obligated serv- 
ice under this title. 

(B) With respect to an individual receiv- 
ing a degree from an institution other than 
a school referred to in subparagraph (A), the 
date referred to in paragraphs (1) through 
(3) shall be the date upon which the individ- 
ual completes his academic training leading 
to such degree. 

(C) With respect to an individual who has 
received a degree in medicine, osteopathy, 
psychology, dentistry, or other health profes- 
sion and has completed graduate training, 
the date referred to in paragraphs (1) 
through (3) shall be the date on which the 
individual enters into a contract with the 
Secretary under section 101. 

(с) An individual shall be considered to 
have begun serving the period of obligated 
service on the date such individual is ap- 
pointed as an officer in a Regular or Re- 
serve Corps of the Public Health Service 
under subsection (b)(2) or is appointed as а 
civilian employee of the Indian Health Serv- 
ice under subsection (b)(3). 

BREACH OF CONTRACT 

БЕС. 104. (a) An individual who has en- 
tered into a written contract with the Secre- 
tary under section 101 and who— 

(1) is enrolled in the final year of a course 
of study and fails to maintain an acceptable 
level of academic standing in the education- 
al institution in which the individual is en- 
rolled (such level determined by the educa- 
tional institution under regulations of the 
Secretary) or voluntarily terminates such 
enrollment or is dismissed from such educa- 
tional institution before completion of such 
course of study, or 

(B) is enrolled in a graduate training pro- 
gram, fails to complete such training pro- 
gram, 
in lieu of any service obligation arising 
under such contract shall be liable to the 
United States for the amount which has 
been paid on his behalf under the contract. 

(b) If (for any reason not specified in sub- 
section (aJ) an individual breaches his writ- 
ten contract under section 101 by failing 
either to begin such individual's period of 
obligated service in accordance with section 
103 or to complete such period of obligated 
service, the United States shall be entitled to 
recover from the individual an amount de- 
termined in accordance with the following 


formula: 
A=2z ( = ) 


in which ‘A’ is the amount the United States 
is entitled to recover, ‘2’ is the sum of the 
amounts paid under this title to, or on 
behalf of, the individual and the interest on 
such amounts which would be payable if at 
the time the amounts were paid they were 
loans bearing interest at the maximum legal 
prevailing rate, as determined by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, ‘t’ is the total 
number of months in the individual’s period 
of obligated service, and 's' is the number of 
months of such period served by him in ac- 
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cordance with section 103 of this title. Any 
amount of damages which the United States 
is entitled to recover under this subsection 
shall, within the 1-year period beginning on 
the date of the breach of the written contract 
for such longer period beginning on such 
date as specified by the Secretary for good 
cause shown), be paid to the United States. 

(c)(1) Any obligation of an individual 
under the Loan Repayment Program (or a 
contract thereunder) for service or payment 
of damages shall be canceled upon the death 
of the individual. 

(2) The Secretary shall by regulation pro- 
vide for the partial or total waiver or sus- 
pension of any obligation of service or pay- 
ment by an individual under the Loan Re- 
payment Program (or a contract thereun- 
der) whenever compliance by the individual 
is impossible or would involve extreme hard- 
ship to the individual and if enforcement of 
such obligation with respect to any individ- 
ual would be unconscionable. 

(3) Any obligation of an individual under 
the Loan Repayment Program (or a contract 
thereunder) for payment of damages may be 
released by a discharge in bankruptcy only 
if such discharge is granted after the expira- 
tion of the 5-year period beginning on the 
first date that payment of such damages is 
required. 

REPORTS 

SEC. 105. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress on July 1 of 1988, and of each suc- 
ceeding year, a report on the number of pro- 
viders of health care who will be needed for 
the Indian Health Service during the 3 fiscal 
years beginning after the date the report is 
filed and— 

(1) the number of scholarships, if any, the 
Secretary proposes to provide under the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps Scholarship 
Program during such 3 fiscal years, and 

(2) the number of individuals for whom 
the Secretary proposes to make loan repay- 
ments under the Loan Repayment Program 
during such 3 fiscal years. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 106. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. 


TITLE II—OTHER RECRUITMENT AND 
RETENTION PROVISIONS 
TRAVEL EXPENSES FOR RECRUITMENT 

SEC. 201. (a) The Secretary may reimburse 
health professionals seeking positions in the 
Service (including individuals considering 
entering into a contract under section 101) 
and their spouses for actual and reasonable 
expenses incurred in traveling to and from 
their places of residence to an area in which 
they may be assigned for the purpose of eval- 
uating such area with regard to being as- 
signed in such area. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year $100,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 

TRIBAL DEMONSTRATION RECRUITMENT AND 

RETENTION PROGRAM 

SEc. 202. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall award grants to Indian 
tribes and tribal organizations for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Indian tribes and tribal 
organizations to develop and test, in coop- 
eration with the Service, innovative tech- 
niques to recruit, place, and. retain health 
professionals. 

(b) The Secretary shall prescribe such regu- 
lations as are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 
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(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year $600,000 for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section. 

TRIBAL CULTURE AND HISTORY 

Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall establish a program under 
which all employees of the Service who serve 
particular Indian tribes shall receive educa- 
tional instruction in the history and culture 
of such tribes and in the history of the Serv- 
ice. 


(b) To the extent feasible, the program es- 
tablished under subsection (a) shall— 

(1) be carried out through tribally-con- 
trolled community colleges, and 

(2) be developed in consultation with the 
affected tribal government, and 

(3) include instruction in Native Ameri- 
can studies. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

INMED PROGRAM 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
provide grants to colleges and universities 
for the purpose of maintaining and expand- 
ing the Native American health careers re- 
cruitment program known as the “Indians 
into Medicine Program” (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as “INMED”) as a means 
of encouraging Indians to enter the health 


professions. 

(b) In addition to maintaining the 
INMED program at the University of North 
Dakota, unless the Secretary makes a deter- 
mination, based upon program reviews, that 
the program is not meeting the purposes of 
this section, the Secretary shall provide 
grants to at least two additional universi- 
ties or colleges for the purpose of expanding 
the INMED program model. 

(c) The Secretary shall develop regulations 
for the competitive awarding of the grants 
established in this section provided that the 
universities applying for such funds agree to 
provide a program which— 

(1) provides outreach and recruitment for 
health professions to Native American com- 
munities including elementary, secondary 
and community colleges located on Indian 
reservations which will be served by the pro- 
gram, 

(2) incorporates a program advisory board 
comprised of representatives from the tribes 
and communities which will be served by 


the program, 

(3) provides summer preparatory pro- 
grams for Native American students who 
need enrichment in the subjects of math and 
science in order to pursue training in the 
health professions, 

(4) provides tutoring, counseling and sup- 
port to students who are enrolled in a health 
career program of study at the respective 
college or university, and 

(5) to the maximum extent feasible agree 
to employ qualified Native American staff 
for the program. 

(d) By no later than the date that is 3 
years after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary shall submit a report to Con- 
gress on the program including recommen- 
dations for expansion or changes to the pro- 
gram. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

HEALTH TRAINING PROGRAMS OF COMMUNITY 

COLLEGES 

Sec. 205. (а)(1) The Secretary, acting 
through the Service, shall award grants to 
community colleges for the purpose of assist- 
ing the community college in the establish- 
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ment of programs which provide education 
in a health profession leading to a degree or 
diploma in a health profession for individ- 
uals who desire to practice such profession 
on an Indian reservation or in a tribal 
clinic. 


(2) The amount of any grant awarded to a 
community college under paragraph (1) for 
the first year in which such a grant is pro- 
vided to the community college shall not 
exceed $100,000. 

(51) The Secretary, acting through the 
Service, shall award grants to community 
colleges that have established a program de- 
scribed in subsection (а)(1) for the purpose 
of maintaining the program and recruiting 
students for the program. 

(2) Grants may only be made under this 
section to a community college which— 

(A) is accredited, 

(B) has access to a hospital facility, Serv- 
ice facility, or hospital that could provide 
training of nurses or health professionals, 

(C) has entered into an agreement with an 
accredited college or university medical 
school, the terms of which— 

(i) provide a program that enhances the 
transition and recruitment of students into 
advanced baccalaureate or graduate pro- 
grams which train health professionals, and 

(ii) stipulate sanctions or certifications 
necessary to approve internship and field 
placement opportunities at service unit fa- 
cilities of the Service or at tribal health fa- 
cilities, 

(D) has a qualified staff which has the ap- 
propriate certifications, and 

(E) is capable of obtaining State or region- 
al accreditation of the program described in 
subsection (aJ(1). 

(c) The Secretary shall encourage commu- 
nity colleges described in subsection (b)(2) 
to establish and maintain programs de- 
scribed in subsection (aJ(1) by— 

(1) entering into agreements with such col- 
leges for the provision of qualified personnel 
of the Service to teach courses of study in 
such programs, and 

(2) providing technical assistance and 
support to such colleges. 

(d) Any program receiving assistance 
under this section that is conducted with re- 
spect to a health profession shall also offer 
courses of study which provide advanced 
training for any health professional who— 

(1) has already received a degree or diplo- 
ma in such health profession, and 

(2) provides clinical services on an Indian 

reservation, at a Service facility, or at a 
tribal clinic. 
Such courses of study may be offered in con- 
junction with the college or university with 
which the community college has entered 
into the agreement required under subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(C). 

fe) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term "community college" means— 

(A) a tribally controlled community col- 
lege, or 

(B) a junior or community college. 

(2) The term “tribally controlled commu- 
nity college" has the meaning given to such 
term by section 2(4) of the Tribally Con- 
trolled Community College Assistance Act of 
1978 (25 U.S.C. 1801(4)). 

(3) The term "junior or community col- 
lege" has the meaning given to such term by 
section 312(e) of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1058(e)). 

(f) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 
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ADVANCED TRAINING AND RESEARCH 


Sec. 206. (a) The Secretary, acting through 
the Service, shall establish a program to 
enable health professionals who have 
worked for the Service for a substantial 
period of time to pursue advanced training 
or research at medical schools, or other pro- 
fessional schools or facilities, in areas of 
study for which the Secretary determines a 
need exists. 

(b) The Secretary shall prescribe such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

(с) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

ADDITIONAL INCENTIVES FOR HEALTH 
PROFESSIONALS 

SEC. 207. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
the incentive special pay authorized under 
section 302(b) of title 37, United States 
Code, by reason of section 208(a) of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 210(a)), 
to— 

(1) commissioned medical officers of the 
Regular and Reserve Corps of the Public 
Health Service who are assigned to positions 
for which recruitment or retention of per- 
sonnel is difficult in the Indian Health Serv- 
ice, and 

(2) civilian medical officers of the Service 
who are assigned to positions for which re- 
cruitment or retention of personnel is diffi- 
cult. 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall establish and 
update on an annual basis a list of posi- 
tions (other than medical officers) of health 
care professionals employed by or assigned 
to the Service for which recruitment or re- 
tention is difficult. 

(2)(A) The Secretary shall pay a bonus to 
any person who is employed in or assigned 
to, a position in the Service included in the 
list established by the Secretary under para- 
graph (1). 

(В) The total amount of bonus payments 
made by the Secretary under this section to 
any employee during any 1-year period shall 
not exceed $2,000. 

(c) The Secretary shall establish programs 
to allow the use of flexible work schedules, 
and compressed work schedules, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 61 of title 5, United States Code, for 
health professionals employed by, or as- 
signed to, the Service. 

(d) By no later than the date that is 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary shall submit a report to 
the Congress on the limitation imposed on 
amounts of premium pay for overtime to 
any individual employed by, or assigned to, 
the Service. The report shall include an ет- 
planation of eristing overtime pay policy, 
an estimate of the budget impact of remov- 
ing limitations on overtime pay, a summary 
of problems associated with overtime pay 
limitations, and recommendations for 
changes to the overtime pay policy. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

RETENTION BONUS 


SEC. 208. (a) The Secretary shall pay а re- 
tention bonus to medical officers employed 
by, or assigned to, the Service either as a ci- 
vilian employee or as а commissioned offi- 
cer in the Regular or Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service who— 

(1) has— 
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(A) completed three years of employment 
with the Service, or 

(B) completed any service obligation in- 
curred as a result of— 

(i) acceptance of any Federal scholarship 
program, or 

(ii) any Federal education loan repayment 
program, and 

(2) enters into an agreement with the Serv- 
ice for continued employment for a period 
of not less than 1 year. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish specific 
rates for the retention bonus which shall 
provide for a higher annual rate for multi- 
year agreements than for single year agree- 
ments, but in no event shall the annual rate 
be less than $12,000 per annum nor shall the 
annual rate be more than $25,000 per 
annum. 

(c) The retention bonus for the entire 
period covered by the agreement described 
in subsection (а/(2) shall be paid at the be- 
ginning of the agreed upon term of service. 

(d) Any physician failing to complete the 
agreed upon term of service, except where 
such failure is through no fault of the indi- 
vidual, shall be obligated to refund to the 
government the full amount of the retention 
bonus for the period covered by the agree- 
ment plus interest as determined by the Sec- 
retary after consultation with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

FOREIGN MEDICAL GRADUATE DEMONSTRATION 

PROJECT 

SEC. 209. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
a 3-year demonstration project іп іле 
Indian Health Service which utilizes foreign 
medical graduates to assist in the delivery of 
health care in hospital facilities of the 
Indian Health Service. 

(b) The Secretary shali conduct the demon- 
stration project at not less than 2 hospitals 
of the Indian Health Service which have the 
staff capability to provide orientation, 
training, and supervision to the foreign 
medical graduates selected to participate in 
the demonstration project. 

(c) The Secretary shall develop a program 
which provides orientation, training, and 
supervision to the participants in the dem- 
onstration project which— 

(1) assesses the abilities of each foreign 
medical graduate participating in the dem- 
onstration project, 

(2) provides individualized orientation 
and training to each participant, 

(3) provides individualized work assign- 
ments based upon the individual’s training, 
experience and capabilities, and which are 
under the supervision of a medical officer of 
the Indian Health Service, and 

(4) prepares each participant to obtain a 
license as a physician assistant. 

(d) The Secretary shall select at least 10 in- 
dividuals to participate in the demonstra- 
tion project who— 

(1) were licensed to practice medicine in 
their country of origin; 

(2) practiced medicine in their country of 
origin for at least 5 continuous years; 

(3) are proficient in the oral and written 
use of the English language; 

(4) have obtained citizenship or status of 
permanent residents of the United States; 
and 

(5) originate from countries which are 
friendly with, or allied with, the United 
States. 

(е) By the date that is no later than 3 
years after enactment of this Act, the Secre- 
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tary shall submit a report to Congress on the 
demonstration project which shall include 
recommendations for maintaining and er- 
panding the demonstration project as a 
means of enabling the Service to more effec- 
tively deliver health care, 

(f) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

REPORT ON RECRUITMENT AND RETENTION 

Sec. 210. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
an advisory panel composed of— 

(1) 10 physicians or other health profes- 
sionals who are employees of, or assigned to, 
the Indian Health Service, 

(2) 3 representatives of tribal health 
boards, and 

(3) 1 representative of an urban health 
care organization. 

(b) The advisory panel established under 
subsection (a) shall conduct an investiga- 


tion of— 

(1) the administrative policies and regula- 
tory procedures which impede (he recruit- 
ment or retention of physicians and other 
health professionals by the Indian Health 
Service, and 

(2) the regulatory changes necessary to es- 
tablish pay grades for health professionals 
employed by, or assigned to, the Service that 
correspond to the pay grades established for 
positions provided under section 4103 and 
4104 of title 38, United States Code, and the 
costs associated with establishing such pay 
grades. 


(c) By no later than the date that is 18 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the advisory panel established under 
subsection (a) shall submit to the Congress а 
report on the investigation conducted under 
subsection (5), together with any recommen- 
dations for administrative or legislative 
changes in existing law, practices, or proce- 
dures. 

TORT LIABILITY 

SEC. 211. Subsection (c) of section 103 of 
the Indian Self-Determination and Educa- 
tion Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 4509(c)) is 


amended— 
(1) by striking out “The Secretary" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1) The Secretary", 
nd 


a 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph; 

“(2) For purposes of section 224 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 233(aJ), 
and chapter 171 and section 1346 of title 28, 
United States Code, with respect to claims 
for personal injury, including death, result- 
ing from the performance of medical, surgi- 
cal, dental, or related functions, including 
the conduct of clinical studies or investiga- 
tions, an Indian tribe, tribal organization, 
or Indian organization carrying out a con- 
tract, grant agreement, or cooperative agree- 
ment under this section or section 104(b) of 
this Act, the Act of April 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 
71; 25 U.S.C. 47) or section 23 of the Act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 861; 25 U.S.C. 47) is 
deemed to be part of the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Department of Health and Human 
Services while carrying out such contract or 
agreement and its employees (including 
those acting on behalf of the organization or 
contractor as provided in section 2671 of 
title 28) may, if provided in the contract, 
grant agreement, or cooperative agreement 
at the request of the Indian tribe, tribal or- 
ganization, or Indian organization, be 
deemed employees of the Service while 
acting within the scope of their employment 
in carrying out the contract or agreement.”. 

DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 212. For purposes of this Act— 
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(1) The term “the Secretary” means the 
Secretary of Health and Human Services. 

(2) The term “the Service” means the 
Indian Health Service of the Department of 
Health and Human Services, 

(3) The term “Indian”, “Indian tribe”, 
“tribal organization”, and “urban Indian 
organization” have the respective meanings 
given to such terms by section 4 of the 
Indian Health Care Improvement Act (25 
U.S.C. 1603). 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President. I am 
very pleased that the Senators agreed 
to take up S. 1475 today by unanimous 
consent. This bill is absolutely essen- 
tial to establish and maintain an effec- 
tive clinical staffing, Recruitment and 
Retention Program for the Indian 
Health Service. Clinical staffing short- 
ages have become a crisis and Con- 
gress must swiftly enact legislation to 
overcome the problem this year. 

I introduced the bill on July 9, 1987, 
along with several cosponsors: Sena- 
tors INOUYE, BURDICK, BAUCUS, 
CONRAD, SHELBY, RIEGLE, DECONCINI, 
MITCHELL, DASCHLE, MCCAIN, and 
BINGAMAN. 

This is a good, solid bill. It is also an 
emergency bill that must pass immedi- 
ately. More physicians, dentists, 
nurses, lab technicians and other 
health professionals are desperately 
needed by the Indian Health Service. 
Above all, it needs to retain those 
health professionals now working on 
Indian reservations where health con- 
ditions are already tough. IHS cannot 
stand any further losses of personnel. 
It is a health crisis. 

The main components of the bill are: 
A loan repayment program which au- 
thorizes IHS to recruit students in 
their final year of professional school 
for service in those areas where the 
IHS has shortages; second, and more 
importantly, the bill authorizes incen- 
tives for health care professionals now 
working in IHS to continue with 
higher pay and better working and 
living conditions. 

The bill goes further: providing 
grants for tribal demonstration 
projects in recruitment and retention; 
providing training on Indian history 
and culture to IHS clinical staff; estab- 
lishing grants for community colleges 
to train Indians in health care profes- 
sions; maintaining and expanding the 
Indians in Medicine Program; provid- 
ing incentives for existing clinical staff 
to stay with IHS; clarifying that tribes 
who contract for IHS services will 
qualify under the Federal tort liability 
for malpractice purposes; requiring 
IHS to investigate the possibility of 
using foreign medical graduates; and, 
finally, it establishes an in-house 
review panel to evaluate IHS policy 
and procedure. 

The Indian Health Service must 
have more doctors and nurses immedi- 
ately or sick, injured, and diseased In- 
dians will not have treatment at the 
IHS clinics and hospitals. Indian pa- 
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tients will then be referred to off-res- 
ervation hospitals and medical clinics. 
That will be worse for the patients, 
moving them far from their homes, 
and will be worse for the U.S. Treas- 
ury, costing much more. 

The February Office of Technology 
Assessment study, “Clinical Staffing in 
the Indian Health Service” chronicles 
in detail the shortage of IHS staffing 
now and the inability to function in 
the near future, which will have a 
crippling effect on the Indian Health 
Service facilities, leading to a collapse 
by 1991. 

Unless this clinical shortage is re- 
solved, the Indian Health Service’s 
ability to provide health care will vir- 
tually come to a halt. Enactment of 
this bill today by the Senate will be a 
step to prevent this crisis in health 
care. 

I thank the Senate for its consider- 
ation of this most urgent bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. : 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 1475) was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


"GLASNOST" IN RIGA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today, No- 
vember 18, “glasnost” will get another 
test—this time in the Latvian Capital 
of Riga. 

November 18 is Latvian Independ- 
ence Day—a day when Latvians at 
home and abroad renew their call for 
the restoration of freedom for Latvia. 
In Riga, it will be marked with peace- 
ful demonstrations, culminating in а 
wreath laying ceremony at the Free- 
dom Monument. 

Several weeks ago, Senator RIEGLE 
and I joined in introducing a resolu- 
tion, unanimously passed by the 
Senate, noting the planned demonstra- 
tions and calling on the Soviet au- 
thorities to permit the Latvian people 
this exercise of their rights. 

But will the Soviet authorities in 
fact permit these demonstrations to go 
forward? Will they allow the people of 
Latvia at least this small opportunity 
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to express their yearning for true free- 
dom? 

Today we will find out. 

But recent events do not give me 
very much confidence. For the last 
several months, Soviet authorities 
have been engaged in а massive cam- 
paign of disruption, pressure and dis- 
suasion, aimed both at the leaders of 
the movement to restore freedom to 
Latvia and at the Latvian population 
in general. In recent days, the Soviets 
have even trotted out a “ghost” of the 
1950's, British spy Kim Philby, with ri- 
diculous charges of Western intelli- 
gence involvement in Baltic freedom 
movements. 

There are also reports that the Sovi- 
ets have brought in large numbers of 
military forces—whether to intimidate 
or actually break up the demonstra- 
tions is not clear. 

I should also note that Soviet au- 
thorities have reacted with what the 
Washington Post this morning calls 
“anger and indignation” to the Riegle- 
Dole resolution. 

Mr. President, let me say to the So- 
viets: We, too, are angry and indig- 
nant. Angry and indignant that, after 
a half century, Latvians are still not 
free; angry and indignant that, after a 
half century—and about a half ton of 
propaganda about  -"glasnost"—we 
must still wait, with concern and trepi- 
dation, to see whether Soviet authori- 
ties will permit the people of Latvia to 
hold peaceful demonstrations in sup- 
port of their quest for freedom. 

Mr. President, the eyes of many of 
us in Congress, the eyes of free people 
around the world, will be on Riga 
today. Today, we will get one more im- 
portant piece of evidence as to wheth- 
er “glasnost” is something real or just 
a public relations slogan. 

There are a number of Members of 
Congress who are having serious 
doubts about Mr. Gorbachev address- 
ing a joint session of Congress. I think 
this is one of the reasons, because 
wherever you turn, we find the Soviets 
talking about openness, but every- 
where you turn you find more and 
more oppression. I hope that is some- 
thing which is going to be very care- 
fully weighed. 


TRIBUTE TO HERBERT BECK- 
INGTON, INSPECTOR GENERAL 
OF THE AGENCY FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. KASTEN. Mr. President, tomor- 
row at a luncheon in his honor, Gen. 
Herbert L. Beckington, who has served 
as inspector general for the Agency 
for International Development, will re- 
ceive a commemorative plaque from 
AID's new Administrator. The plaque 
will be inscribed with the following 
message: 

Competence to the highest degree, integri- 
ty without blemish and total commitment 
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to public good have marked the career of 
Herbert L. Beckington. For the past 10 
years, as auditor general and inspector gen- 
eral of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, he has provided unequalled profes- 
sionalism and leadership in protecting and 
enhancing the United States foreign assist- 
ance program, which is so vulnerable to 
waste, fraud, and abuse. We applaud him 
for these contributions and the honor he 
has brought to all. 


This commendation of General 
Beckington is greatly deserved. While 
General Beckington’s 10 years as in- 
spector general of AID mark a signifi- 
cant career as a public servant, they 
follow an even longer period of service 
to his country as a marine officer. He 
retired from the Marine Corps in 1975 
as a lieutenant general after 30 years 
of military service. 


General Beckington was born and 
raised in Rockford, IL, and received 
his bachelor of arts degree at the Cita- 
del in Charleston, SC. From there, he 
was directly commissioned as an offi- 
cer in the U.S. Marine Corps. He 
served with the corps in the Pacific 
Theatre in World War II, spent about 
2 years in China after the war, and 
then served at the Marine Barracks. 
Thereafter, he served in the office of 
the Judge Advocate General in the 
Navy in the early 1950's, during which 
time he earned his L.L.B. degree. 
From then, until his retirement, Gen- 
eral Beckington served in assignments 
which included normal staff and com- 
mand positions at sea, ashore, and at 
Marine Corps Headquarters. He com- 
manded marines at the platoon, com- 
pany, battalion, battery, regimental, 
and combined air/ground task force 
levels, both in peacetime and in war, 
including service in Vietnam. He took 
staff assignments with troops in per- 
sonnel, operations, and intelligence 
billets. In addition to these duties, 
General Beckington served as an aide 
and military assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent Herbert Humphrey, and was de- 
tailed for a time to the Senate Armed 
Services Committee under Senator 
STENNIS, who at that time was the 
chairman of the Committee on Inves- 
tigations, and who is now the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 
After General Beckington's retirement 
form the Marine Corps and before he 
became AID's inspector general, he 
served as a consultant to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


Mr. President, General Beckington 
has had two very distinguished careers 
in the service of his country, and I 
very much regret that there are not 
more people like him serving our Gov- 
ernment. He is а dedicated and consci- 
entious official of whom we can all be 
proud. It is my hope that he remains 
many more years as AID's inspector 
general. 
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IN HONOR OF HERBERT L. 
BECKINGTON, INSPECTOR 
GENERAL FOR THE AGENCY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to join my friend and distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Kasten] in his 
commendation of Gen. Herbert L. 
Beckington's 10 years as the Agency 
for International Development's in- 
spector general. 

Mr. President, it was clear to me іп 
September 1977, when General Beck- 
ington took the inspector general job 
in AID and when I was first chairman 
of the Foreign Operations Subcommit- 
tee, that he was a distinguished indi- 
vidual who would undoubtedly do a 
commendable job. My assessment of 
him at that time has certainly turned 
out to be true, as he is now in his 11th 
year of service in that position 
longer, I might add, than any of his 
predecessors. 

Senator KasTEN has detailed the 
general's distinguished career as an of- 
ficer in the U.S. Marine Corps, so I 
wil not comment further on that, 
except to say that taken by itself, 
General Beckington's career as a 
marine officer would be enough to 
earn him the respect and commenda- 
tion that he is now receiving on his 
11th year as AID's inspector general. 

Mr. President, the job of inspector 
general of AID is an extremely diffi- 
cult one because of the very complex 
international relationships and con- 
flicting foreign affairs considerations 
which must be taken into account. 
Moreover, the foreign affairs program, 
because it is carried out all over the 
world in many very different settings 
is, by its very nature, subject to prob- 
lems which require an active, compe- 
tent, and sensitive inspector general. 
General Beckington has presided over 
a significant improvement in this im- 
portant function by ensuring world- 
wide regional offices, budgetary inde- 
pendence, and the hiring of an increas- 
ingly able staff. 

Mr. President, I completely agree 
with Senator Kasten that General 
Beckington is a man of high integrity 
and competence, and I, too, hope that 
he will serve many more years as the 
inspector general of AID. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 
NOVEMBER 18, 1943: A REPORT FROM THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 44 years 
ago today, on November 18, 1943, the 
Senate proceeded to the House Cham- 
ber to witness a unique event. For the 
first time in history, a member of the 
President’s Cabinet addressed a joint 
meeting of Congress. The speaker was 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

Secretary Hull had just returned 
from a major conference of foreign 
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ministers in Moscow. The first Allied 
three-power meeting of World War II, 
that conference brought together rep- 
resentatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and the Soviet Union to 
plan military and diplomatic strategy. 
Soviet leader Joseph Stalin pledged 
that after Germany’s defeat, Russia 
would enter the war against Japan. 
Secretary Hull reported that the con- 
ference had established a European 
Advisory Commission to develop a 
postwar policy for Germany. Most sig- 
nificantly, the Secretary noted, the 
conference recognized the “necessity 
of establishing at the earliest practica- 
ble date a general international orga- 
nization, based on the principle of the 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
states, and open to membership by all 
such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security.” 

Members, happily receiving this op- 
timistic message, repeatedly interrupt- 
ed the Secretary with cheers and 
shouts. He assured his audience that 
Stalin would not deal separately with 
the Germans and would not abstain 
from an Allied peace-keeping coalition. 
Secretary Hull’s assessment of Stalin 
as “one of the great statesmen and 
leaders of this аре” triggered pro- 
longed applause. Following this ad- 
dress, Senate Republican leaders, in a 
spirit of bipartisan foreign policy coop- 
eration, agreed that the forthcoming 
1944 election campaigns should be 
confined to domestic policy issues. As 
Senators left the Chamber, some spec- 
ulated that this address by a Cabinet 
Secretary heralded a new era of legis- 
lative-Executive consultation and har- 
mony. 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, No- 
vember 18 marks the 69th anniversary 
of the proclamation of Latvian inde- 
pendence. The Latvian people were 
joyous in gaining their freedom. Un- 
fortunately, however, that freedom 
was short-lived. 

In 1940, the Soviet Union invaded 
the Baltic States of Latvia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania. Latvia’s 22-years of in- 
dependence were shattered by its ille- 
gal incorporation by the U.S.S.R. The 
United States continues to refuse to 
recognize this act of aggression. 

The basic human rights of the Lat- 
vians have been ignored continually by 
the Soviets. Thousands of Latvians 
have been deported, murdered, exiled, 
and sent to psychiatric institutions for 
political reasons. They have been sub- 
jected to a russification program that 
attempts to crush their strong cultur- 
al, religious, and historical heritage. 
Latvians have experienced some of the 
worst brutal acts of oppression ever to 
be used by the Soviet Union. 

The strong-willed people of Latvia 
refuse to give up their struggle for in- 
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dependence from the Soviet Union. 
They believe that one day they will be 
free of Soviet oppression and subjuga- 
tion. Latvians cling to the faith that 
once again they will be able to enjoy 
their civil liberties, religious freedom, 
and the basic human rights that all in- 
dividuals should be able to take for 
granted. 

We must continue to support the 
people of Latvia in their struggle for 
human rights and national independ- 
ence. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT 1986 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I was 
glad to see us ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement 1986. This agree- 
ment reflects the provisions of the 
treaty signed in June 1986 and trans- 
mitted to the Senate for ratification 
by President Reagan on January 20, 
1987. 

Since its inception in 1949, the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement [IWA] has 
efficiently and effectively fulfilled the 
objective of being a neutral source of 
world grain production and trade data, 
to publish signatory nations’ food aid 
obligations, and to serve as a global 
forum on wheat matters. Due to the 
professional and objective manner in 
which the International Wheat Coun- 
cil, the IWA administering body, had 
conducted its affairs, it has won the 
support of the U.S. wheat industry as 
represented by organizations such as 
the National Association of Wheat 
Growers and U.S. Wheat Associates. 
Also, because of the quality of its sta- 
tistics, U.S. agencies such as the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Office of 
the Trade Representative make exten- 
sive use of the Council. 

Mr. President, I believe there is gen- 
eral agreement that the International 
Wheat Council is an important organi- 
zation for the industry and, because of 
its past performance, may see in the 
future an expanding role in interna- 
tional affairs. Specifically, the Council 
will likely be requested to assist in the 
preparations for negotiations on agri- 
cultural trade in the Uruguay Round 
of the GATT. 

For the Council to continue the level 
and quality of performance users have 
become accustom to, it is important to 
have a dependable and consistent op- 
erating budget. Recognizing that U.S. 
dues represent a significant percent- 
age of the Council’s budget, the timely 
ratification of this agreement was im- 
perative. 


HAROLD GOLDBERG 
Mr. KASTEN. It is with great sad- 
ness I wish to note the death last week 
of Mr. Harold Goldberg of New York. 
He was the associate executive vice 
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chairman of United Israel Appeal апа 
its chief financial officer. 

In his capacity as chief financial of- 
ficer, Harold Goldberg was responsible 
for administering the U.S. Grant Pro- 
gram for the resettlement of refugees 
in Israel. Because this program has 
been a congressional initiative, many 
on Capitol Hill over the years came to 
know and respect Harold Goldberg. To 
his many friends here, Hal was that 
rare individual, highly knowledgeable 
and committed, but also a fine, kind 
and decent man. 

Hal’s varied background, with de- 
grees in business and management 
from New York University and gradu- 
ate study in international studies at 
Cornell University as well as extensive 
corporate experience gave him a 
unique ability to explain the complex- 
ities of Jewish refugees and Israel. 

Despite his debilitating illness, Hal 
was never less than an enthusiastic, 
optimistic man. He was also a warm 
friend to many here who became inter- 
ested and involved in the important 
task of rescuing Jews living in abject 
poverty or under cruel repression. 

To his wife, Rosalind, his children, 
Andrew and Dana, and his mother, 
Rose, I would like to extend my deep- 
est sympathy. I would also wish them 
to know that Harold Goldberg was an 
inspiring figure to us all. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 12:20 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill: 

H.R. 1451. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal years 1988, 1989, 
1990, and 1991; to amend the Native Ameri- 
cans Programs Act of 1974 to authorize ap- 
propriations for such fiscal years; and for 
other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following bills, previously re- 
ceived from the House of Representa- 
tives for concurrence, were placed on 
the calendar by unanimous consent: 

H.R. 2598. An act entitled the “Commer- 
cial Fishing Industry Vessel Anti-Reflagging 
Act of 1987; 

H.R. 2639. An act to repeal the Brown-Ste- 
vens Act concerning certain Indian tribes in 
the State of Nebraska. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 
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By Mr. CRANSTON: 
S. 1878. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Nelson Flanagan; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 1879. A bill to amend part B of title IV 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, relat- 
ing to the guaranteed student loan program, 
to reduce the unacceptably high default 
rate under that program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. CHAFEE: 

S. 1880. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on theobromine; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


8. 1881. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on chlorhexanone; to the Committee 
on Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 1878. A bill for the relief of 
Thomas Nelson Flanagan; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

RELIEF OF THOMAS NELSON FLANAGAN 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a private bill to 
waive the statute of limitations so that 
Mr. Thomas Flanagan can bring his 
case before the U.S. Claims Court. The 
facts of Mr. Flanagan’s case present 
particularly compelling reasons to 
waive the statute of limitations and 
allow him to litigate his claim which is 
based on events which occurred on De- 
cember 27, 1942. 

On December 27, 1942, Thomas 
Flanagan saw a group of white ma- 
rines and shore patrolmen firing into a 
crowd of black sailors. During the 
attack two black sailors were wounded. 
The following day Mr. Flanagan re- 
ported the incident to his commanding 
officer, asking whether the white ma- 
rines would be punished. Eight days 
later the commanding officer sum- 
moned Mr. Flanagan and gave him a 
choice: Either accept an undesirable 
discharge or face a court-martial for 
mutiny, a capital offense. Contrary to 
naval regulations, Commander Tobin 
did not tell Mr. Flanagan why he was 
being asked to accept the discharge, or 
the nature of the offenses for which 
he was to be court martialed. 

Because; Mr. Flanagan's service 
record did not render him unfit for 
service, his commander had to create а 
record which would support the dis- 
charge. He therefore inserted into Mr. 
Flanagan's service record a letter 
which stated that Mr. Flanagan was 
stirring up discontent among other 
blacks and that he did his utmost to 
promote ill feelings and racial preju- 
dice. These statements were complete- 
ly false yet they would haunt Mr. 
Flanagan for nearly 40 years. 

Because of this incident, for the re- 
mainder of his working life, Mr. Flana- 
gan could only obtain menial jobs in 
stockyards and restaurants. In addi- 
tion Mr. Flanagan was deprived of vet- 
erans' benefits which allowed other 
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black veterans to get an education, 
secure good jobs, buy a VA financed 
home, and receive free medical treat- 
ment. 

In 1978, some 35 years after he was 
discharged, Mr. Flanagan learned of a 
Red Cross program that was helping 
veterans upgrade discharges. It was at 
this time that Mr. Flanagan first 
learned of the false information which 
had been placed in his file, and discov- 
ered that he had been discharged in 
violation of naval regulations. The 
Naval Discharge Review Board subse- 
quently upgraded Mr. Flanagan's dis- 
charge to honorable in July 1979. The 
Board ruled that Mr. Flanagan's serv- 
ice record did not support any of the 
charges made by his commanding offi- 
cer and stated that racial prejudice 
was apparently the only reason for 
awarding his discharge. 

Mr. Flanagan has twice attempted to 
sue the Navy for back pay and dam- 
ages but failed in both the U.S. Claims 
Court and the U.S. Court of Appeals. 
Both Federal courts accepted Mr. 
Flanagan's version of the incident but 
ruled that he sued too late. The claims 
court ruled that it lacked jurisdiction 
to consider the petition because the 
statute of limitations had run out 34 
years earlier. 

The Navy maintains that had Mr. 
Flanagan filed his claim within 6 years 
after he was discharged his suffering 
could have been avoided. Mr. Flanagan 
did not do this because he understood 
that he had been the victim of racial 
injustice. He understood that, because 
he was black, there was little that 
could be done about it. At the time of 
his discharge the military was still seg- 
regated, and there was no way that he, 
&s & black, could hope to win his case 
against white officers before an all 
white jury. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today will waive the statute of lim- 
itations so that Mr. Flanagan can 
pursue his claim against the United 
States for lost wages, lost benefits, 
compensatory damages, and mental 
suffering he sustained due to his 
wrongful discharge from the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Representative DYMALLY has intro- 
duced legislation, H.R. 1133, in the 
House which is identical to the bill I 
am introducing today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1878 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. GRANT OF JURISDICTION TO UNITED 
STATES CLAIMS COURT TO CONSIDER 
CLAIM AGAINST THE UNITED STATES: 
LIMITATION. 

Notwithstanding section 2501 of title 28, 
United States Code, or laches, the United 
States Claims Court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear, determine, and render judgment on 
any claim filed by, or on behalf of, Thomas 
Nelson Flanagan (| ХХХ-ХХ-ХХХХ 

) against the United States for 
lost wages, lost benefits, compensatory and 
consequential damages, and mental suffer- 
ing he sustained due to his wrongful dis- 
charge from the United States Naval Re- 
serve on January 5, 1943, if an action on 
such claim is instituted in such court in ac- 
cordance with otherwise applicable law 
during the one-year period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of the Act. 

SEC. 2. CONDUCT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Proceedings for the determination of the 
claim described in section 1 of this Act, de- 
termination of damages, and review of any 
judgment of such claim shall be conducted 
in the same manner as if the United States 
Claims Court had jurisdiction under section 
1491(a) of title 28, United States Code. 

SEC. 3, NO INFERENCE OF LIABILITY OF UNITED 
STATES. 

This Act shall not be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States. 


By Mr. QUAYLE: 

S. 1879. A bill to amend part B of 
title IV of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, relating to the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program, to reduce the 
unacceptably high default rate under 
that program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

STUDENT LOAN DEFAULT REDUCTION ACT 

ө Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing a bill, the Student Loan 
Default Reduction Act, to help ad- 
dress a serious problem facing the 
Federal Guaranteed Student Loan 
[GSL1 Program: defaults. A recent 
study sponsored by the National Gov- 
ernor’s Association has attracted at- 
tention to the default issue and shown 
that the problem in the GSL Program 
is not going away, despite our many, 
previous efforts. Instead, the cost of 
defaults to the Government is grow- 
ing, and it appears that the cost will 
continue to grow over the next several 
years. 

For fiscal year 1988, the cost of de- 
faults in the GSL Program is estimat- 
ed at $1.6 billion, an increase of $300 
million from last year. Independent es- 
timates suggest that by 1990, defaults 
could cost the Government $2 billion. 


year 1987, this is a staggering percent- 
age to have to pay for default costs. 
at disturbs me more is the loss of 
this money as direct aid to needy stu- 
dents. The Federal Government 
hould be paying for students to 
attend college, not for the cleaning up 
costs of their defaults. 

There is no simple explanation for 
this increase in default costs, but per- 
haps the most obvious is the increase 
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in the amount of money borrowed 
under the program now coming into 
repayment. In 1979, loan volume in 
the GSL Program was $3 billion. By 
1982, that had climbed to $6.2 billion, 
and for 1987, loan volume was $8.6 bil- 
lion. 

Obviously, not all of these loans 
enter default. The default rate in the 
GSL Program shows that the percent 
of loans in default has changed only 
slightly over the last few years. The 
net default rate for GSL’s in 1981 was 
9.7 percent; in 1982, it was 8.7 percent; 
in 1983, it was 8.3 percent, in 1984, it 
was 8.3 percent; in 1985, it was 8.9 per- 
cent, and in 1986, it was 9.4 percent. 
Clearly, over 90 percent of the stu- 
dents borrowing under this program 
are repaying their loans and meeting 
their obligations. 

For instance, in my State of Indiana, 
only 4.3 percent of borrowers default- 
ed on their loans, the fourth lowest 
default rate in the Nation. I am 
pleased that Indiana has such a good 
record in this program, and hope 
other States will move in this direc- 
tion. 

But other States have default rates 
in the double digits, and in a survey of 
8,300 institutions participating in the 
GSL Program, two-fifths had student 
borrowers with default rates in excess 
of 20 percent, and more than one- 
tenth had default rates in excess of 40 
percent. 

I have long been involved in the 
search for good management to reduce 
defaults. In 1984, I introduced legisla- 
tion, which was included in the 1985 
reconciliation bill and also in the 
Higher Education Act Reauthorization 
of 1986, to improve collections and 
reduce defaults. During the Higher 
Education Act Reauthorization proc- 
ess, I suggested and supported many 
changes to reduce and prevent de- 
faults and improve collections in the 
GSL Program. 

I also introduced S. 685, to make per- 
manent the IRS Tax Offset Program 
for defaulted student loans. This pro- 
gram has been very successful and has 
resulted in the recovery of over $340 
million in the 2-year test period. The 
Senate Finance Committee has ex- 
tended this program in their 1988 rec- 
onciliation bill, and I hope we can see 
this provision enacted quickly. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, 
Secretary of Education Bennett an- 
nounced on November 4, 1987, new 
guidelines to restrict eligibility in the 
Federal student aid programs to 
schools with default rates of less than 
20 percent. The Department plans to 
implement this change by regulation, 
effective in 1990. I commend the Sec- 
retary for making default reduction a 
high priority and for attracting atten- 
tion to the problem. 

The recent changes that Congress 
has made and the ones I propose today 
will not bring down the GSL default 
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costs immediately, as so many default- 
ed loans are already in the pipeline, 
but they will help put the program on 
@ more sound footing and surely 
reduce the estimated $2 billion default 
cost by 1990. 

Additionally, these changes are de- 
signed to forestall some more dramatic 
steps that others may seek which 
would have the effect of limiting 
access to student loans. Should the de- 
fault problem persist unchecked, I do 
not think it is unreasonable to expect 
proposals to eliminate certain catego- 
ries of students or types of schools 
from eligibility in the program. I do 
not want to go that far, as I believe 
the purpose of the GSL program has 
been to provide access, and I hope my 
colleagues will support this legislation 
as a reasonable approach to solving 
this problem. 

The bill I am introducing today 
would do the following: 

Permit a guaranty agency to sus- 
pend a school, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for a hearing, that 
has a total default rate of 30 percent 
or higher from the GSL Program for 
12 months. This provision is similar to 
one in the Senate trade bill, except 
that a guaranty agency would look at 
the total default rate of the school, 
not just the rate for loans held by that 
guarantor. After the 12-month period, 
the school could apply to have the 
loan insurance reinstated, if the school 
could demonstrate that it has taken 
actions designed to reduce its default 
rate. In fiscal year 1992, the 30-percent 
cutoff would be reduced to 25 percent. 

Allow a school to buy out or pay off 
defaulted loans belonging to students 
at that school. Once the loan is paid 
off in full by the school, no further 
Federal interest or subsidy would be 
paid on that loan. These payments are 
designed to reduce the default rate of 
the school. 

Require any school which has a cu- 
mulative default rate of 30 percent or 
above to act as a cosigner of the GSL. 

Require the lender and the guaranty 
agency to notify the school when the 
borrower becomes delinquent or goes 
into default. The school would then be 
required to report any known address 
changes to the lender or the guaranty 
agency. ' 

Permit guaranty agencies to request 
information from schools on student 
admissions, default rates, withdrawals, 
and placement rates. 

Reduce the reinsurance paid to guar- 
anty agencies from 100 percent to 95 
percent. 

Require the Division of Eligibility 
and Certification at the Department 
of Education [ED] to review schools’ 
default rates every 12 months. If a 
school had a default rate of 30 percent 
or higher, ED would notify the school 
that it would be on probation and that 
it could be suspended, after reasonable 
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notice and opportunity for a hearing, 
from the program for 1 year. The 
school would have to demonstrate that 
it had taken positive steps to reduce 
defaults to restore eligibility. In fiscal 
year 1992, the 30 percent cutoff would 
be reduced to 25 percent. 

Require annual publication by the 
Department of Education of data 
showing default rates by schools, guar- 
anty agencies, and lenders. 

Require a substantial refund of tui- 
tion if the student withdraws from a 
school within 7 days. 

Require, rather than permit, the 
performance of preclaims assistance 
by guaranty agencies on a loan before 
that loan is filed for default. 

The effective date for these changes 
would be with respect to loans made 
for periods of instruction beginning on 
or after January 1, 1988, or for periods 
beginning 30 days after the enactment 
of this legislation, whichever is later. 

I believe these changes are very fair. 
They do not call for the wholesale 
elimination of any category of student 
or school, nor do they indicate a preju- 
dice against any category of school or 
students. My proposal recognizes the 
need to reduce defaults and, I believe, 
offers a number of very practical and 
realistic approaches to doing that. 

I hope my colleagues will study this 
bill and lend their support to it. I 
would hope that we could see quick 
action on this package of changes so 
that defaults will indeed be brought 
down over the next few years. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 1879 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Student Loan Default Reduction Act". 

REDUCTION OF DEFAULT RATE AND ELIGIBLE 

INSTITUTIONS 

Sec. 2. (a) ASSURANCES.—Section 428(bX1) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the Act“) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (T); 

(2) by redesignating subparagraph (U) as 
subparagraph (V); and 

(3) by inserting after subparagraph (T) 
the following new subparagraph: 

(U) provides that, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this paragraph, a guaran- 
ty agency will comply with the provisions of 
section 428G; and". 

(b) GENERAL RUuLEs.—Part B of title IV of 
the Act is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 428F the following new section: 

“PROVISIONS FOR ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS TO 

REDUCE DEFAULT 

"SEC. 428G. (a) TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE.—(1) A guaranty agency may, after 60- 
days notice and an opportunity for a hear- 
ing, cease to provide insurance for loans for 
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students at an otherwise eligible institution 
if the cumulative default rate of loans from 
such institution in repayment— 

“(A) exceeds 30 percent of the amount of 
loans at that institution insured by all guar- 
anty agencies under this part in any fiscal 
year ending before October 1, 1991; and 

“(B) exceeds 25 percent of the amount of 
such loans in any fiscal year beginning after 
September 30, 1991. 

"(2)A) Not earlier than 1 year after a 
guaranty agency has ceased to guarantee 
the loans of an eligible institution under 
paragraph (1), the eligible institution may 
apply to have the loan insurance reinstated. 

"(B) In order to have the loan insurance 
reinstated under this part, the eligible insti- 
tution suspended pursuant to the provisions 
of this subsection must demonstrate to the 
guaranty agency that the eligible institution 
has taken actions designed to reduce the de- 
fault rate of loans insured under this part. 

"(b) PAYMENT OF DEFAULTED Loans To 
Avorp LOSING EuiGIBILITY.—Each guaranty 
agency may enter into an agreement with 
an eligible institution having loans insured 
by that guaranty agency under which the 
eligible institution may make the payments 
of principal and interest of loans in default 
from borrowers who attended that eligible 
institution and are insured by that agency. 
Each such agreement shall be designed to 
reduce the default rate of student loans in- 
sured under this part for students attending 
that eligible institution.". 

GUARANTY AGENCY AGREEMENT AND REPORTING 
PROVISIONS 

Sec. 3. (a) INSTITUTION ENDORSEMENT 
RuLrE.—Section 428(bX1XN) of the Act is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(i)” after the subpara- 
graph designation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: “and (ii) provides that in 
the case of funds borrowed by a student en- 
rolled or to be enrolled at an eligible institu- 
tion having a cumulative default rate in 
excess of 30 percent of loans insured under 
this part, the loan will be endorsed by the 
eligible institution;". 

(b) Notice RULES.—Section 428(ЫХІХР) of 
the Act is amended by striking out "during 
enrollment" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"during and after enrollment" and by strik- 
ing out “is in attendance" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1з or was in attendance". 

(c) INFORMATION AND REPORTING RULES.— 
(1) The first sentence of section 428(k)(1) of 
the Act is amended by striking out “тау” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “shall”. 

(2) The first sentence of section 428(k)(1) 
is amended by inserting “delinquent or" 
after “who are" each time it appears. 

(3) The second sentence ої section 
428(kX1) is amended by striking out “may” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “shall”. 

(4) Section 428(k) of the Act is further 
amended by redesignating paragraph (2) as 
paragraph (4) and by inserting after para- 
graph (1) the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) REVIEW AND REPORT REQUIRED.—Each 
eligible institution receiving names and ad- 
dresses of students under paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall review the information 
furnished under such paragraph and report 
to the appropriate guaranty agency any cor- 
rections in the information so furnished, 
particularly last known addresses of borrow- 
ers in default. 

"(3) PROVISION OF INFORMATION ON ELIGI- 
BLE INSTITUTIONS AND MANAGING DEFAULT 
RATES.—In order to better assess the ability 
of eligible institutions to improve default 
rates of student borrowers from that insti- 
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tution, each guaranty agency may request 
from eligible institutions having loans in- 
sured by that guaranty agency information 
on student withdrawals, student default 
rates, admissions policies, and placement 
rates for students enrolled at that institu- 
tion.“. 


INSTITUTIONAL INFORMATION AND REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

SEC. 4. (a) INFORMATION ON DELINQUENT 
Loans То BE SUPPLIED TO ELIGIBLE INSTITU- 
TIONS.—Section 435(d) of the Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(6) INFORMATION ON DELINQUENT LOANS TO 
BE SUPPLIED TO ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS.—TO 
be an eligíble lender under this part, each 
such lender shall furnish the appropriate el- 
igible institution a list of the names of stu- 
dent borrowers who are delinquent in repay- 
ment on loans insured under this part, the 
last known address of such student, and the 
amount of the loan in delinquent status to 
the eligible institution.". 

(b) REPORTS BY ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS TO 
LENDERS.—Section 487(a) of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(11) In the case of the eligible institution 
participating in a program under part B, the 
institution will submit reports to eligible 
lenders under part B with respect to the last 
known address and subsequent change of 
address of all student borrowers who are de- 
linquent or in default on the repayment of 
student loans made, insured, or guaranteed 
under such part B.". 


REINSURANCE PROVISION 


Sec. 5. The fourth sentence of section 
428(c)(1)(A) of the Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “100 percent" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “95 percent". 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE DEFAULT PROVISIONS 


Sec. 6. Part B of title IV of the act is 
amended by inserting after section 432 the 
following new section: 


"ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
ELIGIBLE INSTITUTIONS AND DEFAULT 


“Sec. 432A. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The 
Secretary, through the Division of Eligibil- 
ity and Certification of the Office of Post- 
secondary Education, shall review the de- 
fault rates of eligible institutions having 
students with loans made, insured, or guar- 
anteed under this part at least once in every 
12-month period. 

„b) REQUIREMENTS AFTER REVIEW.—After 
the review required by subsection (a), the 
Secretary shall notify any eligible institu- 
tion that— 

“(1) has a cumulative default rate of 30 
percent of the amount of loans at that insti- 
tution insured by all guaranty agencies 
under this part in any fiscal year ending 
before October 1, 1991, or higher; and 

“(2) has a cumulative default rate of 25 
percent of the amount of such loans in any 
fiscal year beginning after September 30, 
1991, or higher, 


that the eligible institution— 

“(A) is likely to be placed on probation; 
and 

(B) is, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for a hearing, subject to the loss of 
its status as an eligible institution under 
this part for a period of not to exceed 1 
year. 

“(с) SUSPENSION AUTHORIZED.—(1) The 
Secretary after reviewing the default rates 
obtained under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, may suspend, after reasonable notice 
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and opportunity for a hearing, an eligible 
institution from participation in the pro- 
gram authorized by this part for a period of 
1 year. 

“(2) In order to be reinstated as an eligible 
institution under this part, the eligible insti- 
tution suspended pursuant to the provisions 
of this section must demonstrate to the Sec- 
retary that the eligible institution has taken 
actions designed to reduce the default rate 
of loans insured under this part. 

“(4) PUBLICATION OF DEFAULT Data.—The 
Secretary shall annually prepare and pub- 
lish data showing default rates by eligible 
institutions, by guaranty agencies, and by 
eligible lenders for the year for which the 
publication is made.”. 

TUITION REFUND RULE 

БЕС. 7. Section 435(a) of the Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

"(3) TUITION REFUND REQUIRED.—In order 
to be an eligible institution under this part, 
an eligible institution must have a tuition 
refund policy applicable to any student en- 
rolled at the eligible institution who with- 
draws from the program in which the stu- 
dent is enrolled after а period of enrollment 
of less than Т days which includes a sub- 
stantial refund of tuition paid.". 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENT 

Sec. 8. Section 428(сХ6ХСХі) of the Act is 

amendment by striking out “ог permitted". 
EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 9. This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall take effect with re- 
spect to loans made to cover the cost of in- 
struction for periods of enrollment begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 1988, or for such 
periods beginning 30 days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, whichever occurs 
later.e 


By Mr. CHAFEE: 

S. 1880. A bill to temporarily sus- 
pend the duty on theobromine; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

S. 1881. A bill to temporarily sus- 
pend the duty on chlorhexanone; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY ON CERTAIN 

CHEMICALS 

eMr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing two bills today for the 
purpose of suspending the current 
duty on two chemicals—theobromine 
and chlorhexanone. These two chemi- 
cals are used in the manufacture of 
pentoxifylline, which is the active in- 
gredient in the product '"Trental" used 
in the treatment of arterial disease. 

These two chemicals are used by the 
Pharmaceutical Production Division of 
Hoechst Celanese Corp., which is lo- 
cated in Coventry, RI, to produce pen- 
toxifylline. The final product, Trental, 
is manufactured in Bridgewater, NJ. 

I have been advised that neither 
theobromine nor chlorhexanone is 
commercially available in the United 
States, and thus the current duty is an 
unnecessary added expense for the do- 
mestic manufacturing industry. Indus- 
tries which are dependent upon im- 
ports are already facing higher costs 
as а result of the devaluation of the 
dollar. We do not need to continue un- 
necessary duties which add to their ex- 
penses. I am therefore proposing to 
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suspend the duty on these two chemi- 
cals until December 31, 1990. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these two bills be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

S. 1880 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. THEOBROMINE. 

Subpart B of part 1 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
amended by inserting in numerical sequence 


the following new item: 

"908.24 “pod ЧЕ Нев... No оина, ' 
provided n ; 
item 437.1 
елдік F. 

SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 


The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion on or after the date that is 15 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


S. 1881 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. CHLORHEXANONE. 

Subpart B of part 1 of the Appendix to 
the Tariff Schedules of the United States is 
amended by inserting in numerical sequence 
the following new item: 


"908.24 On or before 
12/31/90" 


SEC. 2. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

The amendment made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to articles entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consump- 
tion on or after the date that is 15 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


S. 533 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 533, a bill to establish the 
Veterans' Administration as an execu- 
tive department. 
S. 675 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 615, a bill to authorize appropria- 
tions to carry out the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act of 1973 during fiscal years 
1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, and 1992. 
8. 703 
At the request of Mr. SPECTER, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BoREN] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 703, а bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, including the 
Child Protection Act, to create reme- 
dies for children and other victims of 
pornography, and for other purposes. 
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8. 1109 
At the request of Mr. HARKIN, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. NICKLES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of 5. 1109, a bill to amend the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to 
require certain labeling of foods which 
contain tropical fats. 
S. 1294 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. НЕснт] was withdrawn as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1294, a bill to promote 
the development of technologies 
which will enable fuel cells to use al- 
ternative fuel sources. 
Б. 1295 
At the request of Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
the name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. HECHT] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1295, a bill to develop a national 
policy for the utilization of fuel cell 
technology. 
Б. 1389 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from Nebraska 
ІМг. Exon] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1389, a bill to amend the Nation- 
al Fish and Wildlife Foundation Es- 
tablishment Act with respect to man- 
agement requisition, and disposition of 
real property, reauthorization, and 
participation of foreign governments. 
8. 1518 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the name of the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. STEVENS] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1518, а bill to amend the 
Motor Vehicle Information and Cost 
Savings Act to provide for the appro- 
priate treatment of methanol and eth- 
anol, and for other purposes. 


S. 1600 

At the request of Mr. Forp, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. SIMPSON] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1600, a bill to enhance the 
safety of air travel through a more ef- 
fective Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


5. 1814 

At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. HECHT] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1814, a bill to provide clarifica- 
tion regarding the royalty payments 
owed under certain Federal Onshore 
and Indian oil and gas leases, and for 
other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 199 

At the request of Mr. Byrp, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. BOND] was added as а cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 199, a joint 
resolution to designate the month of 
April, 1988, as “Trauma Awareness 
Week”. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. LUGAR] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, a 
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concurrent resolution designating jazz 
as an American national treasure. 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 43 

At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
names of the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIDEN], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DeConcini], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. BRADLEY], and the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. LEAHY] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 43, a concur- 
rent resolution to encourage State and 
local governments and local education- 
al agencies to provide quality daily 
physical education programs for all 
children from kindergarten through 
grade 12. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 270 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. MuRKOWSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 270, a 
resolution paying special tribute to 
Portuguese diplomat Dr. de Sousa 
Mendes for his extraordinary acts of 
mercy and justice during World War 

SENATE RESOLUTION 284 

At the request of Mr. Dore, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as а 
cosponsor of Senate Resolution 284, a 
resolution to express the sense of the 
Senate that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should make advance deficiency 
payments for the 1988 crop of wheat, 
feed grains, upland cotton, and rice, 
and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ENERGY AND WATER DEVELOP- 
MENT APPROPRIATIONS, FIS- 
CAL YEAR 1988 


HEFLIN (AND THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1196 


Mr. JOHNSTON (for Mr. HEFLIN, 
for himself and Mr. THURMOND) pro- 
posed an amendment to the bill CH.R. 
2700) making appropriations for 
energy and water development for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1987, 
and for other purposes; as follows: 

At the appropriate place add 
DESIGNATION OF BUILDING. 

The building located at 83 Meeting Street 
in Charleston, South Carolina, shall hereaf- 
ter be known and designated as the “Ernest 
Frederick Hollings Charleston Judicial 
Building.". 

BREAUX (AND SIMPSON) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1197 


Mr. BREAUX (for himself and Mr. 
SIMPSON) made а motion to recommit 
the bill H.R. 2700, supra, with instruc- 
tions to report back forthwith with all 
amendments thus far in status quo, 
with an amendment; as follows: 


Strike the language in the bill, as amend- 
ed, beginning on page 39, line 23, up to but 
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not including the phrase "Atomic Energy 
Defense Activities", and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

NUCLEAR WASTE DISPOSAL FUND 


For nuclear waste disposal activities to 
carry out the purposes of Public Law 97- 
425, as amended by section 309 of this Act, 
including the acquisition of real property of 
facility construction or expansion, 
$360,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended, to be derived from the Nuclear 
Waste Fund. To the extent that balances in 
the fund are not sufficient to cover amounts 
available for obligation in the account, the 
Secretary shall exercise his authority pursu- 
ant to section 302(eX5) to issue obligations 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. In paying 
the amounts determined to be appropriate 
as a result of the decision in Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Power Co. v. Department of Energy, 778 
F.2d 1 (D.C. Cir. 1985), The Department of 
Energy shall pay, from the Nuclear Waste 
Fund, interest at а rate to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and calculat- 
ed from the date the amounts were deposit- 
ed into the Fund. Funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act may be used to provide 
payments equivalent to taxes to special pur- 
pose units of local government at the candi- 
date sites. 

At the end of Title III of the bill, add the 
following new section 309: 

Section 309. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the nuclear waste disposal 
program shall be carried out in accordance 
with Public Law 97-425, as amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
is amended at the end by adding a new title 
IV to read as follows: 


"TITLE IV—PROGRAM REDIRECTION 
“FINDINGS, PURPOSE AND DEFINITIONS 


“Section 401. Frnpincs.—(a) Congress 
finds that— 

"(1) redirection of the program under 
titles I and II of this Act to provide for the 
sequential characterization of repository 
sites and the construction of a monitored re- 
trievable storage facility as part of an inte- 
grated nuclear waste management system 
will result in significant Federal budget sav- 
ings in fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990; 

“(2) such a redirection is required if the 
Secretary of Energy is to carry out in a 
timely fashion his responsibility under this 
Act to provide for the permanent disposal of 
spent nuclear fuel and high-level radioactive 
waste in a manner that protects the public 
health and safety and the environment; and 

“(3) it is appropriate that the Federal 
Government provide payments to Indian 
tribes, States and affected units of local gov- 
ernment within whose reservation or juris- 
diction, as the case may be, a repository or 
monitored retrievable storage facility will be 
sited under this title. 

(b) Purpose.—It is the purpose of this 
title to— 

"(1) direct the Secretary of Energy to 
select a single site that is suitable for char- 
acterization for the first repository and to 
proceed with characterization of that site; 

“(2) direct the Secretary to proceed with 
the construction of a monitored retrievable 
storage facility as part of an integrated nu- 
clear waste management system; and 

"(3) provide for benefits payments from 
the Waste Fund to any Indian tribe, State 
or unit of local government within whose 
reservation or jurisdiction, as the case may 
be, а repository or a monitored retrievable 
storage facility may be sited under this title. 

"(c) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
title, the term 'affected unit of local govern- 
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ment’ means the unit of local government 
with jurisdiction over the site of a reposi- 
tory or a monitored retrievable storage facil- 
ity. Such term may, at the discretion of the 
Secretary, include units of local government 
that are contiguous with such unit. 


“SELECTION OF PREFERRED CANDIDATE SITE FOR 
CHARACTERIZATION 


“Бес. 402. (а) SuRFACE-BASED TesTinc.—(1) 
Within 180 days from the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Secretary, following consul- 
tation with the Commission, the Director of 
the Geological Survey, the Governors of af- 
fected States, affected Indian tribes, and 
the National Academy of Sciences Oversight 
Board, shall develop, and make available to 
the public, plans for the conduct of surface- 
based testing at each of the candidate sites 
recommended pursuant to section 112(b) for 
site characterization. 

*(2) Such plans shall— 

“(A) identify the principal technical issues 
at each such site that relate to the suitabil- 
ity of such site for development as a reposi- 
tory and with respect to which surface- 
based testing—(i) could reveal significant in- 
formation about site suitability important 
to know before major resources are commit- 
ted for shaft construction or in situ charac- 
terization; or (ii) is necessary to permit the 
Secretary to evaluate the suitability of each 
such site for development as a repository. In 
identifying such issues, the Secretary shall 
consider the following: 

"(D whether such issue involves a poten- 
tially disqualifying factor; 

"(ID whether such íssue is one with re- 
spect to which exploratory shaft construc- 
tion or in situ characterization could result 
in the inability to obtain necessary data per- 

to such issue; 

(III) whether such issue is one with re- 
spect to which failure to conduct surface- 
based testing could increase the difficulty in 
resolving repository licensing issues as early 
as practicable; 

"(IV) whether such issue is one with re- 
spect to which surface-based testing may 
reveal potential licensing issues which could 
render further testing or in situ character- 
ization unwarranted; 

"(V) the amount of comparable informa- 
tion available or necessary for each site; and 

"(VI) the time and resources necessary to 
conduct surface-based testing with respect 
to such issue and the effect of such testing 
on the overall program schedule; and 

“(B) set forth a program for carrying out 
surface-based testing, including the acquisi- 
tion and evaluation of the necessary geolog- 
ic, hydrologic, and engineering data, with 
regard to those issues identified in (A): Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to require the Secre- 
tary to initiate or undertake tests that will 
extend beyond January 1, 1991. Such pro- 
gram shall include an explanation of the ac- 
tions to be taken in response to the com- 
ments received pursuant to subparagraph 
(1). 

"(3) Prior to the selection of a preferred 
candidate site pursuant to subsection (d), 
the Secretary shall complete the surface- 
based testing program for each of the three 
sites recommended pursuant to section 
112(b) for site characterization, in accord- 
ance with the plans required pursuant to 
this section. 

(4) The Secretary shall not initiate con- 
struction of an exploratory shaft facility at 
any candidate site until such time as a pre- 
ferred candidate site is selected pursuant to 
subsection (d). 
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"(b) DOE Decis1on METHODOLOGY.—(1) 
Within 180 days of the date of enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary shall publish for 
public comment, including comment by the 
National Academy of Sciences Oversight 
Board and the Commission, a description of 
the decision methodology to be used in se- 
lecting а preferred candidate site pursuant 
to subsection (d), including а description of 
the process to be used for, and the factors to 
be considered in, evaluating the suitability 
of the candidate sites pursuant to the guide- 
lines established under section 112(a). 

“(2) The decision methodology shall be 
published in final form no later than 18 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act 


“(с) DOE TECHNICAL INFORMATION.—Prior 
to the selection of a preferred candidate site 
pursuant to subsection (d), the Secretary 
shall make available to the Commission, the 
National Academy of Sciences Oversight 
Board, affected States, and affected Indian 
tribes the technical information that the 
Secretary intends to consider in evaluating 
the suitability of candidate sites for devel- 


Srre.—(1) Upon the completion of the sur- 
face-based testing program required pursu- 
ant to subsection (a), but no later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1991, the Secretary shall, based 
pon the guidelines promulgated pursuant 
Чо section 112(a), select as the preferred 
‘candidate site for the first repository one of 
‘the sites previously selected for character- 
zation as candidate sites for the first reposi- 
‘tory that the Secretary determines, on the 
asis of all available information, including 
e information from the surface-based test- 
g conducted pursuant to subsection (a), to 
e the most suitable for development as a 
epository. 
“(2) Effective on the date of selection of a 


Чогу under paragraph (1), the Secretary 
shall take all such actions required under 
в Act, including appropriate site charac- 
erization activities in accordance with sec- 
Чоп 113, to assure that а repository will be 
‘constructed and operated at such site at the 
earliest practicable date. 
| “(3) Effective on such date of selection of 
а preferred candidate site, the Secretary 
shall suspend work at other sites selected 
Чог characterization as candidate sites for 
e first repository. The Secretary shall 
take all necessary steps to complete the 
evaluation of available data regarding the 
suitability of the two sites not selected for 
‘characterization and to preserve all such 
data іп a manner that will ensure that it 
will be available in a timely manner for the 
purposes of implementing subsection (e). 
"(e) DECISION ОР THE SECRETARY.—(1) At 
he time that the Secretary selects а pre- 


Xd) the Secretary shall make available to 
‘the public, and shall submit to the Commis- 
sion, the National Academy of Sciences 
‘Oversight Board, and to the Congress, а 


| "(A) a detailed statement of the basis for 
the Secretary's determination that the can- 


development as a repository; 

“(B) a description of the decision process 
by which the preferred candidate site was 
selected; and 
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“(C) such other information as the Secre- 
tary considers appropriate or that is re- 
quired by law. 

“(2) The basis for such decision required 
pursuant to this subsection, together with 
the technical information made available 
pursuant to subsection (c), shall constitute 
the record of decision for purposes of any 
judicial review pursuant to subsection (g). 

“(3) For a period of two years after the se- 
lection of а preferred site under this section 
the Secretary shall preserve all writings, 
records of meetings, draft reports and stud- 
ies, and other documents and recordings 
prepared by or for employees for the De- 
partment of Energy or by or for persons 
under contract to such Department, relating 
to the selection of such preferred site. Sub- 
ject to existing law, the Secretary shall 
make these documents available for inspec- 
tion by any person requesting to review the 
documents, at a reasonable time and place. 
The Secretary shall provide for the photo- 
copying of any such documents at a reason- 
&ble fee. Nothing in this paragraph shall 
affect the authority of the Commission to 
require the preservation of documents or 
the authority of the Commission to require 
that such documents be made available for 
the purpose of carrying out the Commis- 
sion's responsibilities pursuant to this Act. 

"(f) CHARACTERIZATION ОР ALTERNATIVE 
Srres.—If the Secretary determines that the 
preferred candidate site for the first reposi- 
tory selected under subsection (a) is not 
suitable for а repository, the Secretary 
shall— 

“(1) immediately notify interested States 
and Indian tribes and Congress of such de- 
termination; 

“(2) suspend all future benefits payments 
under this title with respect to such site; 
and 


“(3) within six months after such determi- 
nation select a new candidate site as the 
preferred candidate site for the first reposi- 
tory from the sites remaining of those con- 
sidered under subsection (d) of this section. 

"(g) Effective on the date of selection 
under this section of any site as the pre- 
ferred site for the first repository, the State 
in which the site is located shall be eligible 
to enter into а benefits agreement with the 
Secretary under section 406. 

ch) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—(1) Any decision 
by the Secretary under subsections (d), (e), 
or (f) of this section shall be in writing, 
shall be available to Congress and the 
public, and is not subject to judicial review 
except as provided in this subsection. 

“(2) Any action for review of a decision by 
the Secretary may only be brought within 
120 days after public notice of the decision. 

"(3) The Temporary Emergency Court of 
Appeals shall have exclusive jurisdiction to 
review any action brought under this sub- 
section. In reviewing any such action the 
court shall render its decision within 60 
days from the date that the action is filed 
unless the court determines good cause 
exists for an extension. In such case the 
court may extend the time for its decision 
by not more than thirty days, and such ex- 
tension may be renewed no more than two 
times. 

“(4) In review of any decision under this 
subsection, the scope of review shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of section 706 of 
title 5 of the United States Code, except 
that subparagraphs (E) and (F) of para- 
graph (2) of such section 706 shall not 
apply. 

“(5) Any person entitled to judicial review 
under the provisions of section 702 of title 5 
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of the United States Code may bring an 
action under this subsection. 

"(1) PENDING Litrcation.—Nothing in this 
section affects judicial review of actions of 
the Secretary, the President, or the Com- 
mission taken under this titles I or III prior 
to or subsequent to a decision of the Secre- 
tary under subsection (d), (e), or (f) of this 
section. 

"(j)) REPOSITORY Impacts.—Within опе 
year after the selection of any site as a pre- 
ferred site for the first repository under 
subsection (d) of this section, the Secretary 
shall report to the Congress on the poten- 
tial impacts of locating a repository at such 
site, including the recommendations of the 
Secretary for the mitigation of such impacts 
and a statement of which impacts should be 
dealt with by the Federal government, 
which should be dealt with by the State 
with State resources and which should be a 
joint  Federal-State responsibility. Тһе 
report under this subsection shall include 
the analysis of the Secretary of the authori- 
ties available to mitigate these impacts and 
the appropriate sources of funds for such 
mitigation. Potential impacts to be ad- 
dressed in the report under this subsection 
shall include impacts on— 

“(1) education, including facilities and per- 
sonnel for elementary and secondary 
schools, community colleges, vocational and 
technical schools and universities; 

“(2) public health, including the facilities 
and personnel for treatment and distribu- 
tion of water, the treatment of sewage, the 
control of pests and the disposal of solid 


waste; 

“(3) law enforcement, including facilities 
and personnel for the courts, police and 
sheriff’s departments, district attorneys and 
public defenders and prisons; 

“(4) fire protection, including personnel, 
the construction of fire stations and the ac- 
quisition of equipment; 

“(5) medical care, including emergency 
services and hospitals; 

“(6) cultural and recreational needs, in- 
cluding facilities and personnel for libraries 
and museums and the acquisition and ex- 
pansion of parks; 

“(7) distribution of public lands to allow 
for the timely expansion of existing or cre- 
ation of new communities and the construc- 
tion of necessary residential and commercial 
facilities; 

“(8) vocational training and employment 
services; 

“(9) social services, including public assist- 
ance programs, vocational and physical re- 
habilitation programs, mental health serv- 
ices and programs relating to the abuse of 
alcohol and controlled substances; 

“(10) transportation, including any roads, 
terminals, airports, bridges or railways asso- 
ciated with the facility and the repair and 
maintenance of roads, terminals, airports, 
bridges or railways damaged as a result of 
the construction, operation and closure of 
the facility; 

“(11) equipment and training for State 
and local personnel in the management of 
accidents involving high-level radioactive 
waste; 

“(12) availability of energy; 

“(13) tourism and economic development, 
including the potential loss of revenue and 
future economic growth; and 

“(14) other needs of the State and local 
governments that would not have arisen but 
for the characterization of the site and the 
construction, operation, and eventual clo- 
sure of the facility. 
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"(k) APPLICATION OF NEPA.—(1) In select- 
ing a preferred candidate site pursuant to 
subsection (d) of this section, the Secre- 
tary's determination shall be accompanied 
by a final environmental impact statement 
prepared pursuant to the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act (42 U.S.C. 4321 et seq.). 

“(2) With respect to the requirements im- 
posed by the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969, compliance with the procedures 
&nd requirements of this Act shall be 
deemed adequate consideration of the need 
for a repository, the time of the initial avail- 
ability of а repository, and all alternatives 
to the isolation of high-level radioactive 
waste and spent nuclear fuel in a repository. 

"(3) For purposes of complying with the 
National Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
and this subsection, the Secretary shall con- 
sider as alternate sites the three candidate 
sites selected by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 112 of this Act with respect to which 
& surface based testing program has been 
completed pursuant to subsection (a) of this 
section. 

“(4) Any environmental impact statement 
prepared in connection with the selection of 
& preferred candidate site for a repository 
by the Secretary under this title and any 
supplemental environmental impact state- 
ment prepared pursuant to section 
114(a)(1)(D) of this Act shall, to the extent 
practicable, be adopted by the Commission 
in connection with the issuance by the Com- 
mission of a construction authorization and 
license for such repository. To the extent 
such statement is adopted by the Commis- 
sion, such adoption shall be deemed to also 
satisfy the responsibilities of the Commis- 
sion under the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 and no further consider- 
ation shall be required, except that nothing 
in this subsection shall affect any independ- 
ent responsibilities of the Commission to 
protect the public health and safety under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 (42 U.S.C. 
2011 et seq). Nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to amend or otherwise 
detract from the licensing requirements of 
the Nuclear Regulatory Commission as es- 
tablished in the title II of the Energy Reor- 
ganization Act of 1974 (Public Law 93-438). 

"(5) In any environmental impact pre- 
pared pursuant to this subsection, or any 
supplemental environmental impact state- 
ment prepared pursuant to section 
114(3)1XD), the need for a repository or 
nongeologic alternatives to the site of such 
repository shall not be considered. 

“(1) (1) LAND AcqUISITION.—The Secre- 
tary, or his designee, shall value land for 
leasehold or ownership title for purposes of 
site characterization and repository develop- 
ment in а manner that, in the opinion of 
the Secretary or such designee, addresses 
the unique geophysical attributes causing 
such land to be selected as a candidate site 
for deep geologic disposal for high-level ra- 
dioactive waste and spent nuclear fuel. 

“(2ХА) The Secretary, in acquiring pri- 
vate land for site characterization and re- 
pository development under this Act, shall, 
to the extent practicable— 

„ acquire such private land only after a 
site characterization plan has been issued 
under section 113; and 

“ар the disruption of private 
use of lands in the vicinity of those ac- 
quired. 

“(B) Nothing in subparagraph (A) affects 
the authority of the Secretary to secure a 
leasehold interest, easement, or right of way 
that the Secretary determines is necessary 
to carryout the purposes of subsection (a). 
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"(3) The Secretary shall offer any land- 
owner, or his heirs, first right to repurchase 
any land previously secured from such land- 
owner for site characterization or repository 
development should the site be found un- 
suitable, and after the site has been fully re- 
claimed as required under section 113. 

"NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OVERSIGHT 

BOARD 


"Section 403. (a) Within 30 days of the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall seek to enter into a contract with the 
National Academy of Sciences (hereinafter 
refered to as “the Academy' for the pur- 
pose of establishing an Oversight Board 
under the auspices of the Academy to 
review and evaluate the scientific and tech- 
nical adequacy of the Department's surface- 
base testing plans, preferred candidate site 
selection program, and site characterization 


program. 

„) The Oversight Board established pur- 
suant to this section shall consist of an ap- 
propriate number of scientists, engineers, 
and other individuals determined to be 
qualified by the Academy. 

"(c) The Oversight Board shall be respon- 
sible for reviewing and commenting on the 
scientific and technical adequacy of— 

"(1) the Secretary's site characterization 
program, including the surface-based testing 
plans developed pursuant to section 
112.A(a) of the Nuclear Waste Policy Act 
and the їп situ characterization program to 
be conducted at the preferred candidate 
site: 

“(2) Secretary's decision methodology de- 
veloped pursuant to section 112.A(b) of the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act; 

"(3) the performance assessment for the 
repository and the disposal package includ- 
ing, where appropriate, the scope and qual- 
ity of technical judgments leading to major 
technical decisions; and 

“(4) such other issues or decisions that in- 
volve significant scientific or technical as- 
pects of the site characterization or site se- 
lection program that, in the judgment of 
the Board, should be addressed. 

d) The oversight Board shall establish 
procedures for appropriate involvement 
with the Secretary, the Commission, affect- 
ed States, and affected Indian tribes. In ad- 
dition to other reports deemed appropriate 
by the Oversight Board, the Board shall 
provide a quarterly status report on its ac- 
tivities. АП reports of the Board shall be 
provided to the Secretary and to the Com- 
mission and shall be made available to the 
public. 

"(e) All expenses associated with the 
Oversight Board shall be paid from the Nu- 
clear Waste Fund. 

"ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 
STANDARDS 


“Sec. 404. Not later than January 1, 1990 
the Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency shall promulgate revised 
standards for the disposal of radioactive 
waste under section 121: Provided, however, 
That no preferred candidate site shall be se- 
lected pursuant to section 402(d) of this 
Title until such standards have been pro- 
mulgated. 

“SITING OF MONITORED RETRIEVABLE STORAGE 

FACILITIES 


“Sec, 405. (a) The proposal of the Secre- 
tary (EC-1022, 100th Congress) to locate a 
monitored retrievable storage facility at a 
site on the Clinch River in the Roane 
County portion of Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
with alternative sites on the Oak Ridge Res- 
ervation of the Department of Energy and 
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on the former site of a proposed nuclear 
powerplant in Hartsville, Tennessee, is 
hereby annulled and revoked. In 

out the provisions of this section the Secre- 
tary shall make no presumption or prefer- 
ence to such sites by reason of their previ- 
ous selection. 

“(b) During the period between the date 
of the enactment of this section and March 
1, 1989, the Secretary shall conduct a survey 
and evaluation of three potentially suitable 
sites in not less than 2 States for a moni- 
tored retrievable storage facility. The Secre- 
tary shall notify the affected States and 
Indian tribes under consideration as poten- 
tially suitable sites. In conducting such 
survey and evaluation, the Secretary shall 
consider the extent to which siting a moni- 
tored retrievable storage facility at each site 
surveyed would— 

"(1) enhance the reliability and flexibility 
of the system for the disposal of spent nu- 
clear fuel and high-level radioactive waste 
established under this Act; 

"(2) minimize the impacts of transporta- 
tion and handling of such fuel and waste; | 

"(3) provide for public confidence in the 
ability of such system to safely dispose of 
the fuel and waste; 

"(4) impose minimal adverse effects on 
the local community and the local environ- 
ment; 

"(5) provide a high probability that the 
facility will meet applicable environmental, 
health, and safety requirements in a timely 
fashion; and 

"(6) provide such other benefits to the 
system for the disposal of spent nuclear fuel 
and high-level radioactive waste as the Sec- 
retary deems appropriate. 

“(c)(1) The Secretary may, on or before 
March 1, 1989, select as the site for a moni- 
tored retrievable storage facility any site 
that— 

"(A) the Secretary determines to be suita- 
ble for a monitored retrievable storage facil- 
ity; and 

“(Вхі) is located in the State where the 
Governor and the legislature of such State 
request in writing such selection; or 

“(i) is located on the reservation of an 
Indian tribe where the governing body of 
such tribe requests in writing such selection. 

“(2) The Secretary may make grants to 
any State, Indian tribe or unit of local gov- 
ernment to support an assessment of the 
feasibility of siting a monitored retrievable 
storage under this section at a site under 
the jurisdiction of such State, tribe, or gov- 
ernment. 

“(3) The Secretary shall make every rea- 
sonable effort making use of authority 
under this title and under other law to en- 
courage requests and to secure a site under 
this subsection. 

"(dX1) If the Secretary selects a site for a 
monitored retrievable storage facility under 
subsection (c), the Secretary, consistent 
with section 141, shall construct and oper- 
ate such facility as part of an integrated nu- 
clear waste management system and in ac- 
cordance with applicable agreements under 
this Act affecting such facility. 

“(2) Except as provided in subsection К, if 
the Secretary does not select a site under 
subsection (c), the Secretary, not earlier 
than March 1, 1989, but not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1989, shall select the site evaluated 
under subsection (b) that the Secretary de- 
termines on the basis of available informa- 
tion to be the most suitable for a monitored 
retrievable storage facility that is an inte- 
gral part of the system for the disposal of 
spent nuclear fuel and high-level radioactive 
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waste established under this Act. The Secre- 
tary shall promptly notify Congress and the 
appropriate State or Indian tribe of the se- 
| lection under this paragraph. Such notifica- 
tion shall be accompanied by а report set- 
ting forth the Secretary's reasons for select- 
ing the site. 

“(eX1) The selection of a site under sub- 
section (d)(2) shall be effective at the end of 
the 60-day period beginning on the date of 
notification under such subsection, unless 
ithe governing body of the Indian tribe on 
| Whose reservation such site is located, ог, if 
| the site is not a reservation, the Governor 
and the legislature of the State in which the 
site is located, has submitted to Congress а 
notice of disapproval with respect to such 
| site. If any such notice of disapproval has 
been submitted under this subsection, the 
selection of the site under subsection (d)(2) 
shall not be effective except as provided 
under subsection 115(c). 

“(2) For purposes of carrying out the pro- 
| visions of this subsection, references in sec- 

tion 115(c) to а repository shall be consid- 
ered to refer to a monitored retrievable stor- 
| age facility and references to a notice of dis- 
approval of а repository site designation 
under subsection 116(b) or 118(a) shall be 
considered to refer to a notice of disapprov- 
al under this section. 

“(3) Once the selection of a site for a mon- 
| itored retrievable storage facility is effective 
under this subsection, the Secretary, con- 
‘sistent with section 141, shall construct and 
operate such facility as part of an integrat- 
ed nuclear waste management system and in 
&ccordance with applicable agreements 
' under this Act affecting such facility. 
"(f) Except as provided in subsection (k), 
once selection of a site for a monitored re- 
trievable storage facility is made under sub- 
'section (c) or is effective under subsection 
(е), the Indian tribe on whose reservation 
the site is located, or, in the case that the 
site is not located on a reservation, the 
State in which the site is located, shall be 
eligible to enter into а benefits agreement 
with the Secretary under section 406. 

"(g) The provisions of section 116(c) or 


sistance, and other financial assistance shall 
apply to the State, to affected Indian tribes 
and to affected units of local government in 
the case of a monitored retrievable storage 
|facility in the same manner as for а reposi- 
tory. 

| "(hX1) During the period between the 
date of the enactment of this subsection 
and October 1, 1988, the Secretary shall 
conduct a study and evaluation of the use of 
dry cask storage technology at the sites of 
civilian nuclear power reactors for the tem- 
|рогагу storage of spent nuclear fuel until 
such time as a permanent geologic reposi- 
tory has been constructed and licensed by 
the Commission and is capable of receiving 
spent nuclear fuel. The Secretary shall 
report to Congress on the study under this 
paragraph by October 1, 1988. 

“(2) In conducting the study under para- 
graph (1) the Secretary shall— 

“(A) consider the costs of dry cask storage 
technology, the extent to which dry cask 
storage on the site of civilian nuclear power 
reactors will affect human health and the 
environment, the extent to which storage 
on the sites of civilian nuclear power reac- 

tors affects the costs and risks of transport- 

| ing spent nuclear fuel to a central facility 

such as a monitored retrievable storage fa- 

‘cility, and any other factors the Secretary 
| considers appropriate; 

“(B) consider the extent to which 

amounts in the Waste Fund can be used, 
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and should be used, to provide funds to con- 
struct, operate, maintain, and safeguard 
spent nuclear fuel in dry cask storage at the 
sites of civilian nuclear power reactors; 

“(C) consult with the Commission and in- 
clude the views of the Commission in the 
report under paragraph (1); and 

“(D) solicit the views of State and Local 
governments and the public. 

“()(1) By April 1, 1989, the Secretary 
shall submit to Congress a report that de- 
scribes the benefits of storing for at least 50 
years spent nuclear fuel compared to the 
current system design allowing such fuel to 
age for 10 years prior to emplacement in a 
repository. Such report shall describe— 

“(A) the changes in design of an integrat- 
ed nuclear waste management system; 

"(B) the effect on cost caused by imple- 
menting such long-term storage compared 
to the present system; 

“(C) the effect of long-term storage on the 
current schedule of the repository program 
calling for the acceptance of spent fuel in a 
repository by 2003; 

“(D) the increase in repository capacity as 
а result of reduced thermal load and the 
possibility of disposing the spent nuclear 
fuel likely to be produced in the foreseeable 
future in a single repository 

E) the increase in assurance that trans- 
portation of aged spent nuclear fuel can be 
carried out safely; and 

"(F) the relative impact on public health 
and safety and the environment. 

“(2) In developing the report under para- 
graph (1), the Secretary shall consider the 
long-term storage and disposal practices for 
spent nuclear fuel and high-level radioactive 
waste of other nations that generate such 
fuel or waste. 

“(3) The Secretary shall seek public com- 
ment on the report under paragraph (1) and 
shall submit any written comments to Con- 
gress as part of the report. 

“j) For purposes of this section ‘moni- 
tored retrievable storage facility’ means а 
facility described in section 141(b)(1). 

“(КХІХА) There is established a MRS 
Review Commission (hereinafter in this sub- 
section referred to as the ‘MRS Commis- 
sion’), which shall consist of three members 
who shall be appointed by and serve at the 
pleasure of the President pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

“(Вхі) Members of the MRS Commission 
shall be appointed not later than thirty 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
subsection from among persons who as a 
result of training, experience and attain- 
ments are exceptionally well qualified to 
evaluate the need for a monitored retrieva- 
ble storage facility as a part of the nation’s 
nuclear waste management system. 

(C) The MRS Commission shall prepare 
a report on the need for a monitored re- 
trievable storage facility as a part of a na- 
tional nuclear waste management system 
that achieves the purposes of this Act. In 
preparing the report under this paragraph, 
the MRS Commission shall— 

“(1) review the status and adequacy of the 
Department's evaluation of the systems ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of bringing such 
a facility into the national radioactive waste 
disposal system; 

(ii) obtain comment and available data 
on the subject from affected parties, includ- 
= states containing potentially acceptable 
sites; 

"(iii) evaluate the utility of such a facility 
from a technical perspective; and 

(iv) make a recommendation to Congress 
as to whether such a facility should be in- 
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cluded in the national nuclear waste man- 
agement system in order to achieve the pur- 
poses of this Act, including meeting needs 
for packaging and handling of spent nuclear 
fuel, improving the flexibility of the reposi- 
tory development schedule, and providing 
temporary storage of spent nuclear fuel ac- 
cepted for disposal. 

“(2) In preparing the report and making 
its recommendation under this subsection, 
the MRS Commission shall compare such a 
facility to the alternative of at-reactor stor- 
age of spent nuclear fuel prior to disposal of 
such fuel in a repository under this Act. 
Such comparison shall take into consider- 
ation the impact on— 

“(А) repository design and construction; 

"(B) waste package design, fabrication, 
and standardization; 

“(C) waste preparation; 

„D) the waste transportation system; 

(E) the reliability of the national system 
for the disposal of radioactive waste; 

„F) the ability of the Secretary to fulfill 
contractual commitments of the Depart- 
ment under this Act to accept spent nuclear 
fuel for disposal; and 

"(G) economic factors, including the 
impact on the costs likely to be imposed on 
ratepayers of the nation's electric utilities 
for temporary at-reactor storage of spent 
nuclear fuel prior to final disposal in a re- 
pository, as well as the costs likely to be im- 
posed on ratepayers of the nation’s electric 
ae in building and operating such a fa- 
cility. 

“(3) The report under this subsection, to- 
gether with the recommendation of the 
MRS Commission, shall be transmitted to 
Congress by March 1, 1989. 

“(4 A) If the recommendation of the 
MRS Commission under this subsection is 
that the national nuclear waste manage- 
ment system should not contain a moni- 
tored retrievable storage facility, the Secre- 
tary may not exercise his authority under 
subsections (d)(2) and (eX3) unless Congress 
specifically authorizes construction of such 
a facility. 

“(B) In all other cases, the Secretary may 
exercise his authority under subsections 
(dX2) and (ех3), after the report and rec- 
ommendation of the MRS Commission has 
been transmitted to Congress. 

“(5)(A)(i) Each member of the MRS Com- 
mission shall be paid at the rate provided 
for level III of the Executive Schedule for 
each day (including travel time) such 
member is engaged in the work of the MRS 
Commission, and shall receive travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence in the same manner as is permitted 
under sections 5702 and 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(ii) The MRS Commission may appoint 
and fix compensation, not to exceed the 
rate of basic pay payable for GS-18 of the 
General Schedule, for such staff as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions. 

(BY The MRS Commission may hold 
hearings, sit and act at such times and 
places, take such testimony and receive such 
evidence as the MRS Commission considers 
appropriate. Any member of the MRS Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses appearing before the 
MRS Commission. 

“Gi) The MRS Commission may request 
any Executive agency, including the Depart- 
ment, to furnish such assistance or informa- 
tion, including records, data, files, or docu- 
ments, as the Commission considers neces- 
sary to carry out its functions. Unless pro- 
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hibited by law, such agency shall promptly 
furnish such assistance or information. 

(Iii) To the extent permitted by law, the 
Administrator of the General Service Ad- 
ministration shall, upon request of the MRS 
Commission, provide the MRS Commission 
with necessary tive services, fa- 
cilities, and support on а reimbursable basis. 

(iv) The MRS Commission may procure 
temporary and intermittent services from 
experts and consultants to the same extent 
as is authorized by section 3109(b) of title 5, 
United States Code, at rates and under such 
rules as the MRS Commission considers rea- 
sonable. 

„() The MRS Commission shall cease to 
exist sixty days after the submission to Con- 
gress of the report required under this sub- 
section. 

“(D) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the MRS Commission to carry out 
the purposes of this subsection such sums as 
may be necessary. 

“BENEFITS AGREEMENTS 

“Бес. 406. (аХ1) The Secretary may enter 
into & benefits agreement with a State con- 
cerning а repository or with a State or an 
Indian Tribe concerning a monitored re- 
trievable storage facility for the acceptance 
of high-level radioactive waste or spent nu- 
clear fuel in that State or on the reservation 
of that tribe, as appropriate. The State or 
Indian tribe may enter into such an agree- 
ment only if the State Attorney General or 
the appropriate governing authority of the 
Indian tribe or the Secretary of the Interior 
in the absence of an appropriate governing 
authority, as appropriate, certifies to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that the laws 
of the State or the Indian tribe provide ade- 
quate authority for that entity to enter into 
the benefits agreement. Any benefits agree- 
ment with а State under this section shall 
be negotiated in consultation with affected 
units of local government in such State. 

"(2) Benefits and payments under this 
title may be made available only in accord- 
ance with а benefits agreement under this 
section. 

"(b) A benefits agreement entered into 
under this subsection (a) may be amended 
only by the mutual consent of the parties to 
the agreement and terminated only in ac- 
cordance with section 409. 

"(c) The Secretary shall offer to enter 
into a benefits agreement with the Gover- 
nor of the State containing the preferred 
site for the first repository. Any benefits 
agreement with a State under this subsec- 
tion shall be negotiated in consultation with 
any affected units of local government in 
such State. 

"(d) The Secretary shall offer to enter 
into a benefits agreement relating to a mon- 
itored retrievable storage facility with the 
governing body of the Indian tribe on whose 
reservation the site for such facility is locat- 
ed, or, if the site is not located on a reserva- 
tion, with the Governor of the State in 
which the site is located and in consultation 
with affected units of local government in 
such State. 

“(e)(1) Only one benefits agreement for a 
repository under section 402 and only one 
benefits agreement for a monitored retrieva- 
ble storage facility selected under section 
405(c) or 405(d) may be in effect at any one 
time. 

“(2) If Congress authorizes one or more 
additional sites for monitored retrievable 
storage facilities under section 405(f), then 
only one benefits agreement for each such 
additional monitored retrievable storage fa- 
cility may be in effect at any one time. 
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"(f) Decisions of the Secretary under this 
section are not subject to judicial review. 


"CONTENT OF AGREEMENTS 


“Бес. 407. (8X1) In addition to the bene- 
fits to which a State, an affected unit of 
local government or Indian tribe is entitled 
under titles I and III, the Secretary shall 
make payments to such State or Indian 
tribe that is a party to а benefits agreement 
under section 406 in accordance with the 
following schedule: 


"BENEFITS SCHEDULE 
[In millions of dollars] 


"For purposes of this subsection, the 
term— 

“(A) ‘MRS’ means a monitored retrievable 
storage facility, 

“(В) ‘spent fuel’ means high-level radioac- 
tive waste or spent nuclear fuel, and 

“(c) ‘first spent fuel receipt’ does not in- 
clude receipt of spent fuel or high-level ra- 
dioactive waste for the purposes of testing 
or operational demonstration. 

“(2) Annual payments prior to first spent 
fuel receipt under this section shall be made 
on the date of execution of the benefits 
agreement and thereafter on the anniversa- 
ry date of such execution. Annual payments 
after first spent fuel receipt until closure of 
the facility shall be made on the anniversa- 
ry date of first spent fuel receipt. 

“(3) If the first spent fuel payment under 
this section is made within 6 months after 
the last annual payment prior to receipt of 
spent fuel, the first spent fuel payment 
shall be reduced by an amount equal to one- 
twelfth of such annual payment for each 
full month less than 6 that has not elapsed 
since the last annual payment. 

“(4) Notwithstanding paragraphs (1), (2) 
or (3), no payments under this section may 
be made before January 1, 1989, and any 
payment due under this title before January 
1, 1989, shall be made on or after such date. 

“(5) Except as provided in this section, 
the Secretary may not restrict the purposes 
for which the payments under this section 
may be used. 

“(6) Any State receiving a payment under 
this section shall transfer not less than one- 
third portion of such payment to affected 
units of local government. A plan for this 
transfer and appropriate allocation of such 
portion among such governments shall be 
included in the benefits agreement under 
section 406 covering such payments. In the 
event of dispute concerning such plan, the 
Secretary shall resolve such dispute, consist- 
ent with this Act and applicable State law. 

“(b) A benefits agreement under section 
406 shall provide that— 

“(1) a Review Panel be established under 
section 408; 

“(2) the State or Indian tribe waive its 
rights under title I to disapprove a recom- 
mendation of its site for application for a fa- 
cility construction authorization; 

“(3) the parties to the agreement shall 
share with one another information rele- 
vant to the licensing process for the reposi- 
tory or monitored retrievable storage facili- 
ty, as it becomes available; and 

“(4) the State or Indian tribe participate 
in the design of the repository or monitored 
retrievable storage facility and in the prepa- 
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ration of documents required under law or 
regulation governing the effects of the facil- 
ity on the public health and safety. 

"(c) The Secretary shall make payments 
to the States or affected Indian Tribes 
under this section from the Waste Fund. 
The signature of the Secretary on a valid 
benefits agreement under section 406 shall 
constitute a commitment by the United 
States to make payments in accordance with 
such agreement. 


“REVIEW PANEL 


“Sec. 408. (a) The Review Panel required 
to be established by section 407(b)(1) of this 
Act shall consist of a Chairman selected by 
the Secretary in consultation with the Gov- 
ernor of the State or governing body of the 
Indian tribe, as appropriate, and 6 other 
members as follows: 

“(1) two members selected by the Gover- 
nor of the State or governing body of the 
Indian tribe; 

“(2) two members selected by units of 
general local government affected by the re- 
pository or monitored retrievable storage fa- 
cility; 

"(3) one member to represent persons 
making payments into the Waste Fund, to 
be selected by the Secretary; and 

“(4) one member to represent other public 
interest, to be selected by the Secretary. 

"(bX1) The members of the Review Panel 
shall serve for terms of 4 years and, other 
than full-time employees of the Federal 
Government, shall receive a per diem com- 
pensation for each day spent in meetings or 
conferences, or other work of the Review 
Panel, including their necessary travel or 
other expenses while engaged in the work of 
the Review Panel. 

“(2) Expenses of the panel shall be paid 
by the Secretary from the Waste Fund. 

(e) The duties of the Review panel аге 
to— 

“(1) advise the Secretary on matters relat- 
ing to the proposed repository or monitored 
retrievable storage facility, including issues 
relating to design, construction, operation, 
and decommissioning of the facility; 

“(2) evaluate performance, as it considers 
appropriate; 

“(3) recommend corrective actions to the 
Secretary; 

“(4) assist in the presentation of State or 
affected Indian tribe and local perspectives 
to the Secretary; and 

“(5) participate in the planning for and 
the review of preoperational data on envi- 
ronmental, demographic, and socioeconomic 
conditions of the site and the local commu- 
nity. 

"(d) The Secretary shall make available 
promptly any information in the Secretary's 
possession requested by the panel or its 
Chairman. 

de) The requirements of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act do not apply to a 
Review Panel established under this title. 


“TERMINATION 


“Sec. 409. (a) The Secretary may termi- 
nate a benefits agreement under this title 
if— 

“(1) the site under consideration is dis- 
qualified for its failure to comply with the 
guidelines and technical requirements estab- 
lished by the Secretary in accordance with 
this Act; or 

“(2) the Secretary determines that the 
Commission cannot license the facility 
within a reasonable time. 

“(b) A State or Indian tribe may termi- 
nate a benefits agreement under this title 
only if the Secretary disqualifies the site 
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under consideration for its failure to comply 
with technical requirements established by 
the Secretary in accordance with this Act or 
the Secretary determines that the Commis- 
sion cannot license the facility within a rea- 
sonable amount of time. 

“(с) Decisions by the Secretary under this 
section shall be in writing, shall be available 
to Congress and the public and are not sub- 
ject to judicial review. 


“SITING A SECOND REPOSITORY 


"Section 410.a) While this title is in 
effect, the Secretary may not conduct site- 
specific activities with respect to а second 
repository unless Congress has specifically 
authorized and appropriated funds for such 
activities. 

"(bX1) Notwithstanding section 
112(bX1XC), the Secretary is not required 
to nominate sites for a second repository or 
to recommend to the President sites for a 
second repository. 

“(2) Notwithstanding section 114(a)(2), 
the President is not required to submit to 
Congress a recommendation of a site for a 
second repository. 

"(c) The Secretary shall report to the 
President and to Congress on or after Janu- 
ary 1, 2007, but not later than January 1, 
2010, on the need for а second repository. 

"(d) Upon the date of the enactment of 
this section the Secretary shall phaseout in 
an orderly manner within 6 months funding 
for all existing research programs designed 
to evaluate the suitability of crystalline 
rock as а potential repository host medium. 

"(e) In the event that the Secretary at 
any future time considers any sites in crys- 
talline rock for characterization or selection 
as a repository, the Secretary shall give con- 
sideration as а supplement to the siting 
guidelines under section 112 to potentially 
disqualifying factors such as— 

“(1) seasonal increases in population; 

"(2) proximity to public drinking water 
supplies, including those of metropolitan 


areas; 

“(3) the impact characterization or siting 
decisions would have on ground water or 
surface water resources; and 

“(4) the impact characterization or siting 
decisions would have on lands owned or 
placed in trust by the Federal Government 
for Indian tribes. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Section 411. (a) This title does not affect 
the provisions of titles I and III of this Act 
except to establish an alternative procedure 
for the characterization and development of 
repositories and the siting of monitored re- 
trievable storage facilities. 

“(b) The powers and duties of the Secre- 
tary under this Act are not affected by this 
title except as expressly stated in the title. 

“(c) The Secretary shall offer to any 
State, Indian tribe or unit of local govern- 
ment within whose jurisdiction a preferred 
site or a site for a monitored retrievable 
storage facility is located under this title an 
opportunity to designate a representative to 
conduct on-site oversight activities at such 
site. Reasonable expenses of such represent- 
atives shall be paid out of the Waste Fund.". 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


"Section 412. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated from the Waste Fund for activi- 
ties under the Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 
1982— 

“(а) in fiscal year 1988, no more than 
$567,000,000; 

"(b) in fiscal year 1989, no more than 
$545,000,000; and 
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“(с) in fiscal year 1990, no more than 

$484,000,000."'. 
OTHER CHANGES TO THE NUCLEAR WASTE 
POLICY Аст 
CAPACITY LIMIT OF FIRST REPOSITORY 

(b) Section 114(d) of the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act is amended by striking out the 
last two sentences. 

APPLICABILITY OF THE NATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL POLICY ACT 

(cX1) Section 114(aX1) of the Nuclear 

Waste Policy Act is amended by striking 


subparagraph (D) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 
"(D) а supplemental environmental 


impact statement, setting forth the infor- 
mation acquired from site characterization, 
together with comments made concerning 
such supplemental environmental impact 
statement by the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Council on Environmental Quality, the 
Administrator, and the Commission;". 

(2) Section 114 is amended by striking sub- 
section (f). 

LICENSING OF MONITORED RETRIEVABLE 
STORAGE FACILITY 


(d) Section 141(d) of the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act of 1982 is amended by— 

(1) Striking the phrase “Any facility au- 
thorized pursuant to this section" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “Any 
monitored retrievable storage facility au- 
thorized pursuant to this section or any 
other law”; 

(2) redesignating subsection (d) as para- 
graph (d)(1); and 

(3) adding new paragraphs (2) and (3), to 
read as follows: 

“(2) Any license issued by the Commission 
for such facility shall provide that— 

"(A) the receipt, possession, processing, or 
storage of spent nuclear fuel or high-level 
radioactive waste at such facility shall be 
prohibited prior to the issuance by the Com- 
mission to the Department of a construction 
authorization pursuant to section 114 for a 
repository; 

“(B) the quantity of spent nuclear fuel or 
high-level radioactive waste at the site of 
such facility at any one time shall not 
exceed 15,000 metric tons; 

“(C) Not more than 10,000 metric tons of 
spent nuclear fuel or high-level radioactive 
waste shall be received at such facility prior 
to the initiation of shipments from such fa- 
cility to a repository for disposal; and 

“(D) spent nuclear fuel or high-levl radio- 
active waste stored at such facility for а 
period of time greater than fifteen years 
shall be subject to imposition of an overdue 
removal penalty payable to the State in 
which such facility is located in an amount 
not to exceed $6,500 per metric ton per year. 
Such overdue removal penalty shall be paid 
by the Secretary, upon levy, from the Nucle- 
ar Waste Fund. Not less than one-third of 
any such penalties levied shall be provided 
to the unit of local government with juris- 
diction over the site of such monitored re- 
trievable storage facility. 

“(3) Not later than 180 days following the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Commis- 
sion shall promulgate regulations imple- 
menting the provisions of paragraph (2).". 
REPORTS—REPROCESSING & SUBSEABED DISPOSAL 


(e) The Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
is amended by inserting a new section 10 as 
follows: 

“Section 10 (3X1) Within 60 days after the 
date of the enactment of this section, the 
Secretary shall seek to enter into a contract 
with the National Academy of Sciences for a 
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study of major facets of reprocessing of 
spent nuclear fuel, including economics, the 
impact of reprocessing on the potential for 
the proliferation of nuclear weapons and ef- 
fects of reprocessing on nuclear waste man- 
agement. The study shall include an analy- 
sis of the economics of reprocessing spent 
nuclear fuel that has been aged for 3 years, 
15 years, 30 years, and 50 years, and shall 
include a sensitivity analysis with respect to 
the price of uranium and the value of pluto- 
nium an uranium recovered in reprocessing. 
This aspect of the study shall compare the 
life cycle of а nuclear waste management 
program involving reprocessing and disposal 
of vitrified waste with а nuclear waste man- 
agement program involving direct disposal 
of spent nuclear fuel. 

“(2) The Secretary shall submit the report 
of the National Academy of Sciences under 
this subsection to Congress by September 
30, 1989. 

(3) Funds for work performed under this 
section shall be derived from available ap- 
propriations from the Waste Fund. 

“(b) Within 270 days after the date of the 
enactment of this section, the Secretary 
shall report to Congress on subseabed dis- 
posal of spent nuclear fuel and high-level 
radioactive waste. The report under this 
subsection shall include— 

“(1) an assessment of the current state of 
knowledge of subseabed disposal as an alter- 
native technology for disposal of spent nu- 
clear fuel and high-level radioactive waste; 

2) an estimate of the costs of subseabed 


*(3) an analysis of institutional factors as- 
sociated with subseabed disposal, including 
international aspects of a decision of the 
United States to proceed with subseabed dis- 
posal as an option for nuclear waste man- 
agement; 

“(4) a full discussion of the environmental 
and public health and safety aspects of sub- 
seabed disposal; 

“(5) recommendations on alternative ways 
to structure an effort in research, develop- 
ment and demonstration with respect to 
subseabed disposal; and 

“(6) the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary with respect to research, development 
and demonstration in subseabed disposal of 
spent nuclear fuel and high-level radioactive 
waste.". 


TRANSPORTATION 


(f) Subtitle A of title I of the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof a new section 126 
as follows: 

"Section. 126 (a) No spent nuclear fuel or 
high-level radioactive waste may be trans- 
ported by or for the Secretary under this 
subtitle or under subtitle C except in pack- 
ages that have been certified for such pur- 
poses by the Commission. 

„) The Secretary shall abide by regula- 
tions of the Commission regarding advance 
notification of State and local governments 
prior to transportation of spent nuclear fuel 
or high-level radioactive waste under this 
subtitle or under subtitle C. 

“(с) The Secretary shall provide technical 
assistance and funds to States for training 
for public safety officials of appropriate 
units of local government and Indian tribes 
through whose jurisdiction the Secretary 
plans to transport spent nuclear fuel or 
high-level radioactive waste under this sub- 
title or under subtitle C. Training shall 
cover procedures required for safe routine 
transportation of these materials as well as 
procedures for dealing with emergency re- 
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ponse situations. The Waste Fund shall be 
the source of funds for work carried out 
under this subsection. 

„d) The Commission shall require actual 
test on a sample full-scale package, in addi- 
tion to any simulated tests, tests on scale 
models, or engineered analysis as part of the 
certification process of the Commission for 
package design for the transportation of 
spent nuclear fuel or high-level radioactive 
waste under this subtitle or under subtitle 
C. 

“(е) The Commission shall conduct a 
survey of the packages for transportation or 
disposal of spent nuclear fuel or high-level 
radioactive waste used or intended to be 
used by other nations and report to Con- 
gress by January 1, 1989. The report under 
this subsection shall describe foreign de- 
signs and shall comment on the potential 
for such designs to meet or exceed applica- 
ble Commission regulations or standards for 
such transportation, storage or disposal. 

“(f) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such funds as may be necessary 
from the Nuclear Waste Fund, without 
fiscal year limitation, to the Secretary of 
Energy for use in the upgrading and con- 
struction of road and rail facilities to be uti- 
lized in the transportation of spent nuclear 
fuel and high-level radioactive waste within 
the State in which a repository is located 
under this Act. Obligation of such funds by 
the Secretary shall be on the basis of need 
as determined by the Secretary after consid- 
eration of the availability of alternative 
sources of funding. Obligations of funds 
under this subsection may be made only 
after consultation with the governor of such 
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(g) Section 116 of the Nuclear Waste 
Policy Act is amended by adding a new sub- 
section (e) as follows: 

“(e) ADJACENT STATES.—Effective on 
the date of the enactment of this subsec- 
tion, a State may exercise the same rights 
and opportunities to participate in the site 
selection, review and approval process under 
this section as the State in which such can- 
didate site selected for characterization for 
a repository is located in such State— 

“(1) borders on the State in which such 
candidate site is located; and 

“(2) lies contiguous to a river, waterway or 
aquifer whose flow, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, passes adjacent to 
or underneath the site, and continues down- 
stream or down gradient to such bordering 
State.“ 


SITE APPROVAL 


(hXa) Section 114(aX1) of the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 is amended by— 

(1) adding the phrase “апа in subpara- 
graph (1)” at the end of the fourth sentence 
thereof; 

(2) striking the word “апа” at the end of 
subparagraph (С); 

(3) striking the period after subparagraph 
(Н) and inserting in lieu thereof “; апа”; 
and 

(4) adding a new subparagraph (1) as fol- 
lows: 

“(I) a statement by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense, 
with regard to any site recommended under 
this section, that construction and oper- 
ation of a repository at such site would not 
seriously jeopardize the national security by 
reason of interference with national defense 
activities, if any, occurring nearby.". 
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CONSIDERATION IN SITING FACILITIES 

(i) Subtitle A of title I of the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof а new section 127 
аз follows: 

"Section 127. The Secretary, in siting Fed- 
eral research projects, shall give special con- 
sideration to proposals from States where а 
repository is located.“ 

REPORT 


(j) In the event that the Secretary under- 
takes characterization of а site at Yucca 
Mountain, Nevada, for & nuclear waste re- 
pository, under the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982, as amended, such site charac- 
terization shall include research to examine 
the potential effects of such site of contin- 
ued testing of nuclear weapons at the 
Nevada Test Site including, but not limited 
to, whether such testing would cause earth- 
quakes at such síte, movement along faults 
affecting such site, or damage to such a re- 
pository if located at such site. 

SUBSEABED DISPOSAL 


(kX1) OFFICE OF SEABED DISPOSAL 
RESEARCH.—There is hereby established 
an Office of Subseabed Disposal Research 
within the Office of Energy Research of the 
Department of Energy. The Office shall be 
headed by а Director, who shall be a 
member of the Senior Executive Service ap- 
pointed by the Director of the Office of 
Energy Research, and compensated at а 
rate determined by applicable law. 

(2) FUNCTIONS OF DIRECTOR.—The 
Director of the Office of Subseabed Dispos- 
al Research shall be responsible for carrying 
out research, development, and demonstra- 
tion activities on all aspects of subseabed 
disposal of high-level radioactive waste and 
spent nuclear fuel, subject to the general su- 
pervision of the Secretary. The Director of 
the Office shall be directly responsible to 
the Director of the Office of Energy Re- 
search, and the first such Director shall be 
appointed within thirty days of the date of 
enactment of this Act. 

(3) In carrying out his responsibilities 
under this Act, the Secretary may make 
grants to, or enter into contracts with, the 
Seabed Consortium described in subsection 
(4) of this section, and other persons. 

(4) SEABED CONSORTIUM.—(A) Within 
60 days of the date of enactment of this Act 
the Secretary shall establish a university- 
based Seabed Consortium involving leading 
oceanographic universities and institutions, 
national laboratories, and other organiza- 
tions to investigate the technical and insti- 
tutional feasibility of subseabed disposal. 

(B) The Seabed Consortium shall develop 
а research plan and budget to achieve the 
following objectives by 1995: 

(D demonstrate the capacity to identify 
and characterize potential subseabed dispos- 
al sites; 

(ID develop conceptual design for а sub- 
seabed disposal system including estimated 
costs and institutional requirements; and 

(III) identify and assess the potential im- 
pacts of subseabed disposal on the human 
and marine environment. 

(C) In 1990, and again in 1995, the Sub- 
seabed Consoritum shall report to Congress 
on the progress being made in achieving the 
objectives of subparagraph (B). 

(5) ANNUAL REPORT.—The Director of 
the Office of Subseabed Disposal Research 
shall annually prepare and submit a report 
to the Congress on the activities and ex- 
penditures of the Office. 

(6) FUNDING AUTHORIZATION.—Such 
funds are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
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ated as are necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of this section. 


SUBSEABED DISPOSAL RESEARCH 


(1) Within 45 days of the passage of this 
Act, the Secretary is directed to report to 
the Congress on the amount of funds neces- 
sary annually over the next 5 years to: 

(1) Conduct a detailed research program 
on the subseabed disposal of nuclear wastes; 

(2) Identify and assess potential impacts 
of subseabed disposal on human health and 
the marine environment; and 

(3) Develop preliminary designs for a sub- 
seabed disposal system, including estimated 
costs and institutional requirements. 


REPROCESSING REPORT 


(m) The Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982 
is amended by adding a new section 11, as 
follows: 

"Section 11. The comprehensive state- 
ment of the Secretary pursuant to section 
114 shall include a comparative anlaysis of 
the economics of nuclear waste manage- 
ment strategies based on (1) reprocessing 
spent fuel as а source of new fuel for light 
water reactors and the disposal of the re- 
sultant nuclear wastes and (2) direct dispos- 
&l of spent fuel. Such analysis shall also 
compare the advantages and disadvantages 
of such strategies.“. 

CONFORMING CHANGES 

(n) Conforming Changes.—The Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 is amended by— 

(1) In the first sentence of section 113, 
striking the phrase beginning with ''candi- 
date sites" through “media.” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “preferred 
candidate site selected pursuant to Title 
Iv”; 

(2) At the end of the second sentence of 
section 113(a), inserting the phrase ”, or in 
the information developed under Title IV”; 
and 

(3) In the second sentence of section 114, 
striking the phrase “not less than 3 candi- 
date sites” and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
preferred candidate site”. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TABLE OF CONTENTS 


(о) The Table of Contents of the Nuclear 
Waste Policy Act of 1982 is amended by— 

(1) adding after “Sec. 9 Applicability.” the 
following 

(A) “Sec. 10 Reports—Subseabed Disposal 
& Reprocessing.'"; and 

(B) “Sec. 11 Reprocessing Report.” 

(2) adding after “Sec. 125. Termination of 
certain provisions." the following items: 

“Sec. 126 Transportation. 

“Sec. 127 Consideration in Siting Facili- 
ties.”; and 

(3) adding the following items at the end 
thereof: 


“TITLE IV—PROGRAM REDIRECTION 


“Sec. 401. Findings, Purpose and Defini- 
tions. 

“Sec. 402. Selection of Preferred Candi- 
date Site for Characterization. 

“Sec. 403. National Academy of Sciences 
Oversight Board. 

“Sec. 404. Environmental Protection 
Agency Standards. 

“Sec. 405. Siting of Monitored Retrievable 
Storage Facilities. 

“Sec. 406. Benefits Agreements. 

“Sec. 407. Content of Agreements. 

“Sec. 408. Review Panel. 

“Sec. 409. Termination. 

“Sec. 410. Siting a Second Repository. 

“Sec. 411. Miscellaneous Provisions. 

“Sec. 412. Authorization of Appropria- 
tions.". 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Trans- 
portation be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
November 18, 1987, to resume over- 
sight hearings on airline safety and re- 
regulation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSUMER AFFAIRS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Consumer Affairs of the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs be allowed to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987, to 
conduct oversight hearings on home 
equity loans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources be 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18, 1987, to conduct a hearing on 
AIDS Federal policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON COURTS AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Courts and Administrative 
Practice of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on November 
18, 1987, to hold a markup on S. 1630 
and 5. 952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ANTITRUST, MONOPOLIES, 

AND BUSINESS RIGHTS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust, Monopolies, and 
Business Rights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
November 18, 1987, to hold a markup 
on 8. 567. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs and the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Wednesday, 
November 18, 1987, to hold a joint 
hearing on S. 1722 and S. 1723, bills to 
establish a National American Indian 
Museum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Energy 
and Natural Resources full Committee 
be authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate on Wednesday, No- 
vember 18, 1987, to receive testimony 
concerning S. 1567 and H.R. 2858, bills 
to provide for refunds pursuant to rate 
decreases under the Federal Power 
Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


AUGUSTANA COLLEGE’S 
UNBEATEN VIKINGS 


ФМг. DIXON. Augustana College in 
Rock Island, IL, has a football team 
that can’t be defeated. It’s named the 
Vikings and its string of records is 
awesome. 

In case you have not heard a lot 
about Augustana in the sportscasts, I 
submit an article from the Washing- 
ton Post of November 3, 1987, which 
gives all the numbers and appealing 
quotes from the coaches and players 
about what they’re doing that seems 
to be right. 

I’m a great fan of football, and have 
always found college ball particularly 
exciting. I join the Vikings many, 
many supporters in sending congratu- 
lations and best wishes for continued 
success. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 13, 1987) 
AUGUSTANA: SMALL ScHOOL WITH А Bic 
—UNBEATEN IN 59 GAMES, DIVISION 

ПІ VIKINGS SEEK FIFTH NATIONAL CHAMPI- 

ONSHIP 

(By David Aldridge) 

Rock Island, IlL, has something else to 
offer the world besides being the home of 
Joliet Jake and Elwood Blues—the Blues 
Brothers. 

It’s the home of Augustana College. 
You've heard of it. Think about when the 
announcer on the college football broadcast 
mentions “Tiny Augustana" an- 
other game. 

And tiny Augustana, a liberal arts college 
of 2,100, knows how to win football games. 
Since Dec. 4, 1982, when the Vikings lost the 
Amos Alonzo Stagg Bowl—the NCAA Divi- 
sion III championship game—to West Geor- 
gia, 14-0, Augustana has gone 58-0-1 and 
won an unprecedented four consecutive na- 
tional championships. 

The tie came in the 1986 season opener 
against Elmhurst, and is the only blemish 
for the only team in NCAA history to win at 
least three straight football championships. 

The all-time collegiate unbeaten streak in 
football, according to the NCAA, is 63 
games by the University of Washington, 
which went 59-0-4 between 1907 and 1917. 
With its 59-game mark, Augustana is second 
on the all-time list. 

“From 1:30 to 5, it’s the same game, 
whether you're at a high school of 100 or a 
metropolitan college of 50,000,” said Coach 
Bob Reade, who in his ninth season at Au- 
gustana has a 90-8-1 record. “What makes it 
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the same game is that it’s all relative. You 
have 10,000 guys, I have 10,000 guys.” 

“It doesn’t really build up that much on 
ив,” said junior center John Bothe, who has 
started every game in his three seasons. 
“We don't get a lot of publicity. It never 
gets to the point where it becomes distract- 

The Vikings have not lost a regular season 
football game since Oct. 18, 1980, 60 games 
ago. Or, look at it this way: This season’s 
seniors were freshmen in high school the 
last time the Vikings lost, and this season’s 
freshmen were in the sixth grade. 

Going into the Division III playoffs, this 
season’s 18 seniors have a chance to go 
through their entire collegiate careers with- 
out a loss, just as the 15 seniors on the 1986 
team did. 

“It’s not all us. It’s five years’ worth of 
teams,” said Bothe, a second-team academic 
all-American last season. “We take that ap- 
proach for it. It makes us more consistent.” 

The Vikings (8-0) finished their seventh 
straight unbeaten regular season with a 48- 
12 victory over MacMurray last Saturday 
and are top-ranked in Division III. Augus- 
tana clinched its seventh straight College 
Conference of Illinois and Wisconsin cham- 
pionship Oct. 31 with a 28-7 victory over 
North Central. 

"I have as much trouble trying to figure it 
out as anyone else," said Reade, who is no 
stranger to winning streaks, having coached 
the Darnall (Ill.) high school team to a 52- 
game, six-season unbeaten streak before 
coming to Augustana. 

“We're doing something that hasn’t been 
done before,” Reade said, “зо it’s difficult to 
put a finger on what we do differently.” 

This season, they’ve rolled up scores of 
38-3, 69-0, 52-3 and 48-14. Their closest 
shave this season was a nail-biting 27-13 vic- 
tory over Carroll on Sept. 26. The Vikings 
have outscored their opponents, 378-73, 
averaging 42 points a game. 

And what about that two-touchdown vic- 
tory over Carroll? Was it close? 

"It was and it wasn't," said senior wing- 
back Dennis Fraikes, who has more than 
1,000 career rushing yards although he has 
never started a game. “It was close in the 
first half. But then we came out and domi- 
nated in the second half. We didn’t get up 
for the game.” 

Offensively, the Vikings are a blue serge 
suit. They run and run and run, an ironic 
trait for a school that produced former Cin- 
cinnati Bengals quarterback Ken Anderson. 
Augustana averages 369.1 yards a game 
from its wing-T formation. Fraikes leads the 
team with 943 yards, but five other players 
have at least 100 yards rushing this season. 

“Actually, it’s very basic,” said Fraikes, 
“when you sit down and draw it up. We just 
do it better.“ 

“It’s as basic as you're going to see in col- 
lege football,” Bothe said, “It works if ev- 
erybody works hard. There’s not a lot of 
fancy terminology on offense or defense.” 

“We do have a way,” said Reade, a four- 
time recipient of national coach of the year 
honors by the American Football Coaches 
Association of America. “We have a style 
that’s kind of ours and our coaches do a 
great job of teaching.” 

The Vikings have a quarterback, senior 
Greg Wallace. But he doesn’t throw that 
much, It’s gotten to the point that when 
Wallace threw for three touchdowns in Au- 
gustana’s season opener, the Moline Daily 
Dispatch and Argus wrote about a “passing 
attack that ate up 77 yards . . for Augus- 
tana [those numbers] are astounding.” 
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“T like it the way it is,” said Wallace, who 
also plays baseball for the Vikings. “When 
we do pass, it opens it up because teams are 
playing the run. It helps my completion per- 
centage.” 

Defensively, the Vikings allowed 43.6 
yards a game rushing, have intercepted 23 
passes and have only given up 100 yards 
rushing once in the last 20 games. A fourth- 
quarter rushing touchdown by MacMurray 
Saturday broke Augustana’s 77-quarter 
streak of not allowing such scores. 

But, sooner or later, this streak has to 
end. Doesn’t it? 

“Oh, heavens по,” Reade said in mock 
dismay. “ГІ probably get fired. I don't 
think any of our people think that way, 
either. In high school, we all make the mis- 
take of saying ‘it’s got to end, it’s got to end 
sometime.’ That negative. . . . 

“The amazing thing about this is you've 
overcome all the reasons why failure exists. 
You've overcome the weather, the fumbles. 
... How many teams are unbeaten? Three 
years ago, we were the only unbeaten untied 
team in the nation. That's how precious it 
1s." 


LATVIA INDEPENDENCE DAY 


e Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
stand to recognize Latvia's Independ- 
ence Day. Sixty-nine years ago today, 
Latvia declared its independence from 
both Russian and German domination. 
It maintained its independence for 
over 20 years until 1940, when it was 
invaded and then engulfed by the 
Soviet Union. Excluding a brief period 
during World War II, the Soviet Union 
has retained control of Latvia ever 
since. 

The Latvians have always resisted 
russification, and the United States 
has never recognized Latvia as a part 
of Soviet territory. Twice this year 
Latvians have gathered together to 
protest Soviet domination. On June 
14, 1987, they met in Riga, Latvia, to 
honor those who fell victim to the 
Stalin deportations of the 1940's. An- 
other rally, on August 23, protested 
the signing of the 1939 Molotov-Rib- 
bentrop Pact, which gave the Soviet 
Union control over Latvia and the 
other Baltic republics. This last gath- 
ering was disrupted by Government- 
organized violence and arrests. 

In this time of glasnost, it is not too 
much to expect the Soviet Union to 
desist from violence is responding to 
Latvian demonstrations. We urge the 
Soviet Government to listen to the 
Latvian people, and to respect their 
rights. This year the entire Senate en- 
dorsed Senate Concurrent Resolution 
87, which expressed our support of the 
Latvians' right to gather peacefully on 
November 18 to commemorate Latvian 
Independence Day. Furthermore, for 
many years Congress has demonstrat- 
ed its concern for these courageous 
people by passing a bill that desig- 
nates June 14 as 'Baltic Freedom 
Day." 

Today, Latvians are meeting not 
only to mark the 52d anniversary of 
the Latvian Monument of Freedom in 
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Riga, but to remember Latvian inde- 
pendence. As Latvians gather at this 
statue, we salute these valiant people 
and stand united with them in support 
of their struggle to maintain their own 
national identity.e 


ALBANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


e Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, today I 
join with Albanians all over the world 
to celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the Albanian Independence Day. To 
commemorate this important event, I 
would like to pay tribute to all those 
individuals who have devoted their 
lives in fighting to establish democra- 
cy and freedom for all people of the 
world. 

On November 12, 1912, Ismail 
Qemal, with the support of his coun- 
trymen, was able to proclaim a demo- 
cratic and independent Albania, thus 
gaining independence from the Otto- 
man Empire. Unfortunately, this inde- 
pendence was short-lived due to the 
upheaval created by the First World 
War. 

Albania was then thrust into a 
period of instability under warring fac- 
tions of various tyrants. Again, with 
the onslaught of the Second World 
War, Albania was forcibly occupied, 
this time by the Italian fascist forces. 

The voice of democracy within the 
Albanian people was organized 
through the establishment of Balli 
Kombetar—the National Front. The 
main goal of this organization was to 
liberate the country and form a demo- 
cratic government. 

The Balli Kombetar fought coura- 
geously and dauntlessly against the oc- 
cupying forces and the Communists, 
which were led by Enver Hoxha. In 
1944, the German and Italian forces 
were driven out of Albania, and with 
the support and aid supplied by Tito's 
Yugoslavian Communists, Hoxha’s 
Communist Party gained control of 
the country. The Balli Kombetar was 
forced to disperse its forces and con- 
tinue its battle for a free and demo- 
cratic Albania abroad. 

Mr. President, by repeatedly demon- 
strating our support for people strug- 
gling for their rights to live as free in- 
dividuals, we give renewed meaning to 
the democratic principles of our own 
Nation. 

Today’s remembrance of the ongo- 
ing struggle for a free and democratic 
Albania is an important part of the 
effort, and I am proud to be part of 
it.e 


FRAUD OF THE DAY—PART 16 


ө Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
do not have a specific fraud to discuss. 
Instead, I want to address an entire 
area of fraud: Copyright and trade- 
mark violations. This is a particularly 
insidious type of fraud, since it can 
easily destroy the reputation which a 
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company has spent years or even dec- 
ades to establish. For example, if 
someone buys a Rolex watch, they 
expect the quality which goes with the 
Rolex name and its history of per- 
formance. If the watch is counterfeit, 
does not keep proper time, or breaks 
soon after its purchase, the owner of 
the watch is not the only one to 
suffer. Rolex also suffers through the 
tarnishing of its reputation. Congress 
was so concerned about this kind of 
problem that it included in the trade 
bill a number of changes in our law to 
provide better protection for trade- 
marks, patents, and other forms of in- 
tellectual property. These provisions 
appear to be the least controversial in 
the bill, receiving strong support from 
the administration and the private 
sector. 

In fiscal year 1986, Customs Service 
agents seized $40,606,929 worth of 
counterfeit goods. Watches and watch 
parts constituted one-half of the goods 
seized. The other half involved toys, 
apparel, electronics, and leather goods. 

I would also point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that of 449 seizures in 1986, 357 
involved products which originated in 
Hong Kong, Korea, or Taiwan, con- 
firming the long-held view that the 
Pacific Rim is the piracy and counter- 
feiting center of the world. Despite 
this obvious geographic concentration, 
enforcement has not been easy. For 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1987, 171 of 
236 seizures also involved products 
which originated in Hong Kong, 
Korea, or Taiwan, an insignificant im- 
provement. Perhaps the trade bill now 
in conference will provide some addi- 
tional tools for enforcement in this 
area, since it appears that current law 
is inadequate to the task. One such ad- 
ditional resource, of course, is the 
Senate provision providing a private 
right of action for customs fraud that 
I have been discussing for some weeks. 

Senators have been listening to my 
daily frauds for nearly 2 months now, 
and they might be expecting at this 
point a specific case that dramatizes 
trademark and copyright fraud. In 
fact, I had several frauds prepared to 
deliver, but the Customs Service has 
asked me not to make them public at 
this time. The Service informed me 
that these cases were still pending, 
and publicity at this point could jeop- 
ardize their status. There have also 
been cases in steel, textiles, and appar- 
el which I have put on the back 
burner for the same reason. As these 
cases are resolved judicially, however, 
I will continue to bring them to Sena- 
tors’ attention. In addition, a private 
right of action, as provided in the 
amendment passed by the Senate on 
July 15, could be of assistance in help- 
ing to deter the growing number of in- 
stances of customs fraud. I urge Sena- 
tors to join me in seeing that this 
amendment become law.e 
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HONORING CHAPLAIN MAJOR 
CHARLES WATTERS AND THE 
MEN OF THE 173D AIRBORNE 
IN VIETNAM 


@ Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise to draw my colleagues’ attention 
to an exceptional chaplain from New 
Jersey, Chaplain Maj. Charles Wat- 
ters, who received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor posthumously for his 
bravery during the Vietnam war. In 
honor of his bravery, the Five Corners 
Library in Jersey City will be dedicat- 
ed to him on November 21, 1987. 

Chaplain Maj. Charles Watters re- 
ceived the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for his bravery during the 
battle to take Hill 875, Dak To, also 
known as “Hamburger Hill” during 
the Vietnam war. 

I was told of Chaplain Maj. Charles 
Watters bravery by someone who wit- 
nessed it firsthand, David Cathcart, 
who fought in the 173d Airborne Bri- 
gade. As he described it, we think of 
an Army chaplain as someone who re- 
mains in the base camp safe and sound 
while the men go out to fight and die. 
But Chaplain Maj. Charles Watters 
went with the infantrymen on patrols 
that took him far afield into the jun- 
gles of Vietnam. As a 40-year old car- 
rying the 70-pound pack that the 
young infantrymen had to carry, he 
gamely ventured into danger time 
after time, more concerned with the 
well-being of the men than his own 
safety or comfort. 

On the day of the battle to take Hill 
875, where Chaplain Maj. Charles 
Watters was killed, he distinguished 
himself beyond measure with his self- 
lessness, bravery, and courage. As the 
men reached the halfway point of Hill 
875, the North Vietnamese opened fire 
on the Americans, killing 50 or 60 and 
wounding twice as many. The combat 
was so intense that the Air Force had 
to drop 500-pound bombs inside the 
perimeters to dislodge the heavy con- 
centration of North Vietnamese 
troops. The battle raged for 5 days 
without break. Mortar fire, artillery 
shells, and gunfire took a heavy toll on 
the men. With no distinct battle lines 
in the jungle near South Vietnam’s 
border with Laos and Cambodia, gun- 
fire erupted from every direction. The 
ground was thick with bodies. 

As the cry for a medic went out, all 
of them were killed by sniper fire. Into 
the breach stepped Chaplain Maj. 
Charles Watters. He took over the 
task of treating the wounded and 
dying. He not only treated the young 
paratroopers, but exposed himself to 
heavy enemy fire to go out and pull 
back several of the wounded. He did 
this repeatedly without concern for 
his own safety, and despite attempts 
to restrain him, until he was killed. 
His only protection was his courage, 
his unselfish devotion to the young 
paratroopers of the 173d Airborne, 
and his belief in the Almighty. 
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I am proud of the outstanding cour- 
age and selflessness of Chaplain Maj. 
Charles Watters, and the 59 other 
sons of Jersey City who died in Viet- 
nam. They fought for what they be- 
lieved in, and paid a great price so that 
all Americans could live in freedom 
and peace. We owe them a great debt, 
and I am grateful that the Five Cor- 
ners Library will forever remind Amer- 
icans of their great sacrifice.e 


SENATOR KASTEN MAKES 
STRONG CASE FOR REDUCING 
THE CAPITAL GAINS TAX 
RATE 


@ Mr. GRAMM. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of my colleagues an 
article by Senator Вов Kasten which 
appeared in the October 31 issue of 
the Milwaukee Sentinel. In the article, 
Senator Kasten makes a strong case 
for reducing the capital gains tax rate 
in order to increase revenues to reduce 


the federal budget deficit. He points: 


out that in 1978 and 1981, Congress 
cut the capital gains tax from 49 per- 
cent to 20 percent. Revenues from this 
tax rose 184 percent from 1978 to 1985, 
despite the lower rates. 

In addition to pulling in billions of 
dollars in revenue for deficit reduc- 
tion, a capital gains tax cut would help 
spur capital formation, investment 
and economic growth. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
be printed іп the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


{From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Oct. 31, 
1987] 


Economy NEEDS “15 PERCENT SOLUTION” 
(By Robert W. Kasten Jr.) 


The stock market madness of recent 
weeks has focused Washington’s attention 
on the economy, and especially on the fed- 
eral budget deficit. The policymakers could 
learn a lot from the economic insight of my 
former colleague, the late Rep. William 
Steiger of Wisconsin. 

In 1978, Steiger sparked a revolution in 
economic policy with his basic idea that 
high tax rates stifle productive economic ac- 
tivity. Nowhere was this more apparent to 
Steiger than in the tax on capital gains (the 
appreciation in the value of assets such as 
stocks and real estate). 

The then-49% tax rate on capital gains 
had led to a dramatic reduction in invest- 
ment and capital formation. Stock market 
activity had been declining, and the econo- 
my as a whole was stagnating. 

Bill Steiger sought to cut the capital gains 
rate, in the belief that the lower rates would 
result in more investment, more economic 
growth and more taxes paid—particularly 
by the rich. President Carter vehemently 
opposed Steiger’s plan to cut the tax rate, 
saying it was a give-away to the rich and 
would lose billions in tax revenue. 

The track record shows that Steiger was 
right. In 1978, Congress cut the top capital 
gains tax from 49% to 28%; in 1981, it was 
slashed again, to 20%. 

The cuts injected new vitality into the 
stock market, with the result that revenues 
from this tax rose a whopping 184% from 
1978 to 1985. And those making more than 
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$100,000 paid 250% more capital gains taxes 
in 1982 than they did in 1978. 

An overwhelming consensus developed on 
the desirability of low capital gains taxes. 
Unfortunately, however, an increase in cap- 
ital gains rates (back up to 28%) was includ- 
ed in last year’s tax reform compromise. 

Raising the tax on capital gains will 
reduce federal revenues over the long run. 
This is because higher capital gains rates 
reduce taxpayers’ willingness to realize cap- 
ital gains, and thus reduce the amount of 
tax revenue the federal government actual- 
ly receives. 

Recent re-estimates of last year's tax in- 
crease suggest revenue losses of as much as 
$6 billion over the 1988-1990 fiscal year 
period. 

Today, Congress is faced with a budget 
deficit of about $170 billion, and the stock 
market is scared. Instead of sending the 
wrong signal by raising taxes on the Ameri- 
can people, Congress should cut the capital 
gains tax to reduce the defict and reassure 
the markets. 

I have introduced a bill that would slash 
the capital gains rate to 15%. Unlike many 
of the anti-growth tax increases being pro- 
posed by congressional liberals, my bill is a 
responsible and economically sound deficit 
reduction option. 

A 15% capital gains tax rate would raise 
substantial tax revenue, particularly from 
upper-income individuals. According to a 
recent study by Harvard Professor Law- 
rence Lindsey, my proposal could raise $31 
billion of additional revenues over the next 
three years. 

Moreover, of that total, about 80% would 
come from taxpayers with incomes above 
$100,000. 

Besides pulling in billions of dollars for 
deficit reduction, a 15% capital gains tax 
rate would bring enormous benefits to the 
nation’s economy. The tax cut would: 

Increase incentives for individuals to 
invest in those activities that involve the 
most risk. Investment in risk capital spurs 
technological innovation and enhances pro- 
ductivity. 

Enhance the free flow of investment. As 
investors are encouraged to realize capital 
gains, capital becomes more mobile. As a 
consequence, investment funds flow to their 
most efficient use, resulting in the creation 
of new technologies, new plants and equip- 
ment, and new jobs. 

Make US tax treatment of investment 
more competitive vis-a-vis the rest of the 
world. US capital gains taxes are higher 
than those of many of our international 
competitors, such as Japan, West Germany, 
Taiwan, Italy and South Korea, all of which 
exempt long-term capital gains from tax- 
ation. 

The “15% solution” would help Congress 
pull in $31 billion dollars for deficit reduc- 
tion, without tampering with 1986 tax rates 
or raising excise taxes—both of which ac- 
tions would reduce economic activity. 

My proposal would help cut the deficit, 
spur capital formation, enhance US interna- 
tional competitiveness and actually “soak 
the rich” by increasing the amount of cap- 
ital gains taxes paid by upper-income indi- 
viduals. 

Let’s send the stock market a clear signal 
that we want to reduce the deficit without 
setting off a completely unnecessary reces- 
sion. Let's bring down those rates.e 
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SOUTH KOREA 


@ Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, on De- 
cember 18, South Korea will be facing 
its first direct Presidential election 
since 1971. We are all pleased about 
this event because it will encourage de- 
mocracy and badly needed democratic 
reforms in South Korea. 

Recognizing the importance of this 
election to democracy in South Korea 
and to United States future interests 
in the region, we should acquaint out- 
selves with the candidates. While we 
are familiar with the ruling party can- 
didate, Roh Tae Woo, and one opposi- 
tion candidate, Kim de Jung, the other 
opposition candidate, Kim Young 
Sam, has received relatively little at- 
tention in the States. 

By way of background, Kim Young 
Sam is a graduate of Seoul National 
University where he studied philoso- 
phy and politics. His involvement in 
Korean parliamentary politics began 
at age 26 when he became the young- 
est lawmaker in the history of South 
Korea. Since then, Kim has served 
twice as spokesman for the opposition 
party, ran the party as floor leader, 
and was head of the opposition party 
twice during the Park Chung Hee era. 
In May of 1987, he again became its 
head for the third time. 

At this point, I submit for the 
Recorp recent Washington Post news 
articles which describe Kim Young 
Sam. For the Recorp I also submit 
Kim Young Sam's stated principles 
and goals for South Korea. 

The material follows: 

FORMER ARMY CHIEF BACKS SEOUL 
OPPOSITION LEADER 
(By Peter Maass) 

SEoUL.—A former chief of staff of the 
South Korean Army today endorsed opposi- 
tion leader Kim Young Sam in a move that 
appeared likely to bolster Kim's candidacy 
in the presidential campaign by suggesting 
he may find significant support in the mili- 
tary. 

Kim's supporters said the endorsement by 
Gen. Chung Sung Hwa, who was ousted and 
jailed after the 1979 coup that brought the 
current regime to power, would strengthen 
their argument that Kim's moderate views 
would keep the military from meddling in 
politics after the election. 

The announcement was made at the nomi- 
nating convention of the Reunification 
Democratic Party, which Kim heads, The 
convention unanimously selected Kim as 
the party's presidential candidate. 

“Му humble hope is to restore the honor 
of the armed forces through the realization 
of true civilianized politics," said Chung, 
who was a four-star general and the most 
powerful military officer in South Korea 
before his ouster. He has joined Kim's party 
as a "permanent adviser." 

"I will do my best to help Kim Young Sam 
win the election so that a just and clean 
government is born," he said. 

Chung joined Kim at the convention hall, 
and delegates cheered as the two raised 
their arms in victory salutes. Chung and 
Kim then led а protest march on the main 
boulevard in Seoul, chanting antigovern- 
ment slogans. 
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Many political analysts and western diplo- 
mats here agreed that the surprise an- 
nouncement undercuts both of Kim's main 
election opponents—Ron Tae Woo of the 
ruling party, and Kim Dae Jung, who left 
the Reunification Democratic Party two 
weeks ago to form а new party and run as 
its presidential nominee. 

"It proves [Kim Young Sam's] claim of 
having support among the military," said а 
western diplomat. "It helps improve his 
credibility as someone with a broad base of 
support,” 

The issue of military support is a sensitive 
question in the South Korean election cam- 
paign. On the one hand, the two Kims 
deride Roh, a former general, as being too 
close to the Army and favoring a continu- 
ation of “military rule.” But the Kims also 
want to show that each has some supporters 
in the military who would act as a brake on 
any attempted coup if Roh is defeated. 

Roh, who helped lead the 1979 coup that 
brought Chum Doo Hwan to power, argues 
that, as a military man, he is best qualified 
to ensure that the restless armed forces will 
not intervene before or after the December 
election. It will be the country’s first direct 
presidential contest since 1971, when then- 
president Park Chung Hee narrowly defeat- 
ed Kim Dae Jung. 

Now, Kim Young Sam can counter Roh's 
argument, pointing to the support of one of 
the country's best-known, although de- 
posed, military men, Chung is said to retain 
strong links with many generals in the 
Army, still commanding their respect after 
seven years in the political wilderness. 
Moreover, Chung is something of a political 
martyr to some South Koreans who see him 
as a military man who opposed Army inter- 
vention in politics. 

Today’s endorsement of Kim Young Sam 
by Chung also is seen as a blow to Kim Dae 
Jung, who has long had a reputation as a 
radical whose election might prompt mili- 
tary intervention. Kim Dae Jung has tried 
to combat that reputation by recruiting 
former military officers into his political 
camp. 

Chung's role in Korean politics was brief 
but notable. After president Park was assas- 
sinated in 1979 by the head of the Korean 
Central Intelligence Agency, Chung de- 
clared martial law but pledged to hold presi- 
dential elections. He is said to have opposed 
direct military control over politics. 

Six weeks later, troops loyal to Roh and 
Chun surrounded Chung's house and, after 
a shootout, arrested him as an accomplice in 
the assassination of Park. Although the 
charge was widely regarded as baseless, 
Chung was given a stiff jail term by a mili- 
tary tribunal, but he was released on parole 
after less then two years, ostensibly for 
health reasons. 


S. Korean PonTRAYS SELF AS HERO OF 
MIDDLE CLASS—KIM YOUNG Sam’s Back- 
GROUND IS STRENGTH, LIABILITY 


(By Fred Hiatt) 


DaEGAE  PuRAK, SOUTH  KonEkA.—This 
serene fishing village, with its modestly 
prosperous homes and lush rice paddies, 
seems to embody the sturdy middle-class 
stability that is both the greatest strength 
and chief liability of native son Kim Young 
Sam as he seeks to become South Korea's 
next president. 

Throughout his long career, Kim, 59, has 
seemed to carry within himself the tranquil- 
ity and self-satisfaction of his childhood vil- 
lage, where the whitewashed church his 
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father built overlooks the red nets drying 
on the beach. 

Now, running against three others in this 
nation's first democratic presidential race in 
16 years, Kim is laying claim to the middle 
ground, presenting himself as champion of 
both democracy and middle-class stability 
and hoping that his career as the consum- 
mate establishment opposition leader will 
carry him to the top. 

He is expected to be nominated by the op- 
position Reunification Democratic Party to 
run as its candidate for president. 

Kim's problem, in a nation that some- 
times equates commitment with suffering, is 
the impression among some voters that he 
has been too much a man of the comforta- 
ble middle, that he has not sacrificed 
enough during his decades of opposition to 
South Korea’s military-installed regimes. 

Kim Dae Jung, another longtime opposi- 
tion leader and now a rival candidate, can 
talk about his years in jail, the assassination 
attempts he barely survived; ask Kim 
Young Sam how he suffered and he will tell 
you, among other things, about missing his 
eldest son's wedding while under house 
arrest. 

But many voters say that Kim Young 
Sam, too, has paid his dues and that his 
nonrevolutionary history is reassuring. 
While Kim Young Sam may not be the most 
charismatic or intellectual candidate, they 
say, he may be best suited to manage a tran- 
sition to democracy, with less motivation for 
revenge and no inclination to stir things up. 

Many voters fear that the election of 
ruling party candidate Roh Taw Woo would 
lead to student uprisings, while Kim Dae 
Jung’s victory might provoke a military 
coup. Kim Young Sam is portraying himself 
as more committed to democracy than Roh 
or former premier Kim Jong Pil but as more 
leery of sudden change than Kim Dae Jung. 

“People of my generation, we remember 
the big guns and terrible times of the 
Korean War, and we want stability,” said a 
middle-aged taxi driver. “І think if Mr. Roh 
wins, it will be noisy. And if Mr. Kim Dae 
Jung wins, it will be noisy. So the best thing 
is the middle ground, Kim Young Sam. 

“Some people say he is not strong enough 
or smart enough,” the driver added, “I don’t 
know. But he is not corrupt, he is not taint- 
ed, he is honest.” 

In elementary school, he was "just an or- 
dinary pupil, nothing special,” his uncle 
Kim Hong Kook recently recalled. But, born 
into his village's most prominent family, he 
moved to the seaport of Pusan to attend the 
region’s best high school and then graduat- 
ed from the nation’s top university in Seoul. 

In a Confucian nation that values educa- 
tion highly, that background gives Kim an 
edge over Kim Dae Jung, who never grad- 
uated from college. Kim Young Sam's roots 
in southeastern Korea, which has long 
dominated the nation’s politics, further 
place him in the camp of the haves, while 
Kim Dae Jung represents the long-neglect- 
ed southwest. 

Still, Kim Young Sam has not pursued 
the complacent career in politics that his 
pedigree might have allowed. In 1961 he op- 
posed then-general Park Chung Hee's coup 
d'etat, and he has remained in opposition 
ever since. 

"Many people with good family ties, with 
good schooling, did go along with the ruling 
party," Kim said in a recent interview. “The 
most important influence on me, to stay 
with the people who were suffering from 
dictatorship, was the Christianity I have 
had from my early days, which taught me 
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how to live in a just way, to believe in truth 
and morality.” 

Christians make up one-quarter of South 
Korea’s population and a disproportionate 
share of its fighters for independence. At- 
tending church is no political disadvantage 
in this predominantly Buddhist and Confu- 
cian country, and in fact both opposition 
Kims are Christian. 

Even in that apparent similarity, however, 
their differences stand out. Kim Dae Jung is 
a Catholic who talks of Jesus appearing 
before him and saving his life so that he 
could lead his people to freedom; Kim 
Young Sam is a Presbyterian elder and the 
son of a Presbyterian elder, who rarely 
dwells on his religion in public. 

The youngest politician ever elected to 
the National Assembly, Kim Young Sam 
rose rapidly in the opposition party 
throughout the 1960s, when Park ruled with 
relative tolerance, He seemed poised in 1971 
to lead his party in a presidential election 
against Park. 

But at their party convention that year, 
Kim Dae Jung outmaneuvered him, defying 
predictions to snatch the nomination on the 
second ballot. Kim Dae Jung went on to lose 
narrowly, so frightening Park and the estab- 
lishment that he has been the government's 
number one enemy ever since. 

Four years later, Kim Young Sam 
emerged from a meeting with Park with а 
smile and а handshake. The meeting came 
not long after Kim Dae Jung had been kid- 
naped and nearly killed by Park's security 
forces, according to reliable accounts, and 
not long before Kim Dae Jung and many 
others went to jail for criticizing Park's in- 
creasingly dictatorial rule. 

"At the time, Park Chung Hee promised 
me he would end his presidency as soon as 
possible" Kim Young Sam explained re- 
cently. 

That early history convinced some Kim 
Dae Jung supporters that the other Kim 
would always lag behind their man, in tac- 
tics and in principle. But for the next 
decade, Kim Young Sam fought against the 
regime while managing to stay on top of the 
opposition's often rough-and-tumble poli- 
tics. 


In 1979, Park ousted Kim Young Sam 
from the National Assembly, provoking 
riots in Kim’s home area of Pusan and 
Masan that threatened Park’s regime. 
When Park was assassinated by his own in- 
telligence chief shortly thereafter, Kim 
emerged as a leading presidential candi- 
date—until Chun Doo Hwan, then an Army 
general, staged another coup and put Kim 
under house arrest. 

Now Chun has promised to step down in 
February, allowing the first peaceful transi- 
tion of power in the nation’s history, and 
Kim Young Sam believes his time has come. 
Although the two Kims promised through- 
out the summer to unite behind a single 
candidate so as not to divide the opposition 
vote, Kim Young Sam now says that his 
rival is opposed by "veto groups"—a code 
word for the military—and would aggravate 
conflict between the southwestern and 
southeastern regions. 

"Only Kim Young Sam can achieve an 
end to military rule," he told a vast crowd at 
his recent kick-off rally in Pusan. 

Kim Young Sam now presents himself as 
the politician who fought hardest and suf- 
fered most for democracy: his house arrest, 
his ouster from the National Assembly, a 23- 
day hunger strike in 1983. True, Kim Dae 
Jung was sentenced to death and spent two 
years in jail when Chun took over, but he 
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then allowed himself to be sent into exile— 
whereas, said Kim Young Sam, "I made a 
clear statement that until my country 
became a democracy I would not leave.” 

His rallies have attracted larger and more 
enthusiastic crowds than Roh's, though not 
the single-minded devotion that Kim Dae 
Jung often elicits from his backers. Sup- 
porters at the Pusan rally described Kim as 
"experienced," “responsible” and “orderly.” 

Here in tranquil Daegae village, on the 
southeastern island of Koje, Kim's neighbor 
Pak Du Nam seemed not to care that Kim 
has not martyred himself for the cause. 


Five PRINCIPLES AND SEVEN GOALS OF MR. 
Кім YOUNG SAM'S ADMINISTRATION 


FIVE PRINCIPLES 


1. Democracy. The transformation of dic- 
tatorial into democratic order. 

2. Priority of the people. Protect the 
rights and interests of all people, especially 
the laborers, farmers, urban poor and mi- 
norities. 

3. Reunification. Active involvement of 
the people in promoting detente between 
the two Koreas. Restoration of trust be- 
tween the two. 

4. National harmony. Elimination of re- 
gional animosity and restoration of trust be- 
tween different generations. 

5. Prosperity and stability. Economic 
growth and social stability through demo- 
cratic reforms. 

SEVEN GOALS 


1. Eliminate politics of darkness. No more 
arbitrary arrest and torture, Guarantee 
freedom of speech and press and the inde- 
pendence of the judicial system. 

2. Clean government. Eliminate corrup- 
tion and maintain political neutrality of bu- 
reaucrats and regain administrative integri- 
ty. 

3. Economic growth and equitable distri- 
bution of wealth. Maintain high economic 
growth. Reduce foreign dependence. Distrib- 
ute income as equitably as possible. 

4. Just and healthy society. Reward those 
who work hard and live honestly. 

5. Dynamic culture. Restore and nurture 
Korea's traditional culture. Eliminate exces- 
sive dependence on foreign cultures. 

6. Strong national security and reunifica- 
tion. National security through the building 
of a stable, democratic, and legitimate civil- 
ian political system, faithfully served by its 
armed forces. Reunification through peace- 
ful means. 

7. Independent Foreign policy. Maintain 
and strengthen relations with the Western 
societies, including the United States and 
Japan, and expand diplomatic, cultural, and 
economic relations with the Third world as 
well as the Communist nations.e 


INFORMED CONSENT: 
COLORADO 


e Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
today I present a letter from Colorado 
in support of my informed consent leg- 
islation. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be entered into the RECORD at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Day after day, in clinics across the 
Nation, women are consenting to abor- 
tion without first being apprised of 
the risks, benefits, and alternatives. 
Often times, what are purported to be 
counseling sessions with the patient 
are actually efforts by clinic staff to 
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convince the woman that abortion is 
OK and the best choice. This should 
not be. 

My informed consent legislation, S. 
272 and S. 273 would require medical 
personnel to provide women consider- 
ing abortion with all the information 
necessary to make a truly informed de- 
cision. I urge my colleagues to support 
the bills. 

The letter from Colorado follows: 


FEBRUARY 11, 1987. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY, Thank you for 
giving me the opportunity to share a part of 
my life I've never been able to tell others 
about. 

When I was 17, many of my boyfriends 
were going off to the Vietnam war. Life was 
desperate, frantic and uncertain. I've looked 
back on my actions many times to try and 
understand what makes a 17 year old girl so 
blind to all the warnings. What kind of fan- 
tasy world was I living in—that I really 
didn’t think it could happen to me. But it 
did. I reaped what I sowed and became preg- 
nant. 

My parents were very strict, and my 
mother was a very proud woman. So I ran 
away from home, planning to kill myself 
somewhere far away so an autopsy wouldn’t 
make the news. Fortunately, а friend 
warned my brother and I was brought back 
home safely. But a doctor at the college 
campus in our town told my parents how I 
could receive an abortion. The doctor ex- 
plained that the baby was just a blob of 
tissue. He said that actually a woman's body 
performs an abortion every month by re- 
jecting an unfertilized but “live” egg and if 
abortion is a sin, that women's bodies 
commit sin every month that they don't 
conceive. With that explanation, my parents 
felt more than justified in pursuing and ob- 
taining а legal, state performed saline abor- 
tion (performed in Stanford University Hos- 
pital). 

No one warned me what a saline abortion 
was. Thank goodness an older girl was going 
through the same procedure. She helped me 
through mine. I was in labor for 14 hours. I 
begged for shots to ease the pain. I had 
cramps clear down into my knees. My father 
checked in on me once but I was screaming 
so hysterically in pain that he couldn't 
stand it and left. When I came too some 
hours later the nurse discovered that the 
fetus had finally been passed. Thank good- 
ness she warned me not to look. 

Senator Humphrey, I now know that 
there would have been plenty of couples 
that would have loved to have raised my 
child. It wasn't necessary to have the abor- 
tion. But my mother was given an easy way 
out, an excuse, one that overcame her 
"Christian" reasoning and moral questions. 
But it wasn't truthful. The Dr. told her 
what she wanted to hear, not what she 
should have been told. If I had of been told 
what a saline abortion was—I never would 
have agreed to it. I was led to think it would 
be like pulling а tooth in the dentist office. 
The simple extraction of something un- 
wanted. But as soon as I was given the shot, 
I could feel the baby thrashing about inside. 
To this day my mother denies that it was 
wrong. But I'm the one who had the abor- 
tion and there is no doubt in my mind—I 
killed my baby. 

Please Senator Humphrey—convey the 
need for women to be adequately informed 
and counseled as to the nature and conse- 
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quences of abortion. In my case I was given 
no choice. 
Colorado.@ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 
SMOKEOUT NOVEMBER 18, 1987 


ө Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, а 
prominent Rhode Islander has decided 
to kick the smoking habit. He has 
been a resident of my State for over 35 
years, although many people across 
the country have welcomed him into 
their homes. Although he is a man of 
many faces, you could always count on 
him having a pipe. 

But not any longer. 

To kick off the American Cancer So- 
cietys 11th Annual Great American 
Smokeout, “Мг. Potato Head,” a learn- 
ing toy produced by the Playskool Di- 
vision of Hasbro Inc. of Pawtucket, RI, 
has surrendered his faithful pipe to 
Surgeon General C. Everett Koop. 

No longer will a pipe be included in 
the kits which young children use to 
assemble an outfit for this popular 
children’s toy. 

We all know that young children 
learn both good and bad habits by ex- 
ample and imitation. Mr. Potato 
Head’s abandonment of smoking gear 
sends an important message to pre- 
schoolers and others—that smoking 
need not be a part of the adult world. 

I commend Hasbro Inc. and its 
Playskool division for responding in a 
positive way to encourage young 
Americans not to start smoking. 

Last year 23.5 million people partici- 
pated in the Great American 
Smokeout, traditionally held on the 
Thursday before Thanksgiving. This 
year the smokeout goal is for one in 
every five smokers to give up smoking 
for at least 24 hours. Fifty-eight ACS 
chapters in 3,000 communities will join 
the observance along with many busi- 
ness and civic groups, schools and 
others concerned with good health. 

Educational efforts, such as the ones 
undertaken by the American Cancer 
Society and supported by businesses 
such as Hasbro, focus public attention 
on the health hazards associated with 
smoking. These statistics are startling. 

Nearly 80 percent of all lung cancer 
deaths in this country are caused by 
smoking. One-third of all deaths from 
heart disease are attributed to smok- 
ing, and as many as 24 million Ameri- 
cans may die prematurely of heart dis- 
ease linked to cigarette smoking unless 
smoking habits are changed. These 
deaths, however, are easily prevent- 
able. 

For the past 3 years, I have been 
urging the Senate to double the cur- 
rent Federal excise tax on cigarettes 
as one way to discourage smoking. Sta- 
tistics show that the doubling of the 
excise tax since 1982 has caused 1.25 
million adult Americans to stop smok- 
ing and 500,000 teenagers to stop or 
not start the habit. While I continue 
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my efforts to discourage smoking, I 
congratulate Hasbro for encouraging 
younger Americans not to smoke by 
helping Mr. Potato Head kick his 
habit. 

I note with special pleasure that the 
First Lady has also commended this 
educational effort, and I ask that the 
following letter from First Lady Nancy 
Reagan be made a part of my state- 
ment and printed іп the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
November 13, 1987. 

DEAR FRIENDS: Please pass on my heartiest 
congratulations to Mr. Potato Head for de- 
ciding to give up his pipe. 

By kicking the habit, Mr. Potato Head will 
not only improve his health, but will serve 
аз а good example to young people who 
need to learn the importance of maintaining 
good health habits. 

I send along my best wishes for success to 
Mr. Potato Head and everyone involved in 
the 11th Annual Great American Smokeout. 

Sincerely, 
NaNcY REAGANG 


REACTION ON THE RELEASE OF 
THE FINAL REPORT ON THE 
IRAN-CONTRA INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the 
report of the congressional committee 
investigating the Iran-Contra affair, 
issued today by Chairman DANIEL 
Inouye, and Vice Chairman WARREN 
RUDMAN is an important document, 
and the committee deserves the Na- 
tion's thanks for its thorough, work- 
manlike, and illuminating presenta- 
tion. The document illustrates with 
great force the dangerous quicksands 
into which our great democracy can 
sink if we stray from the rule of law 
which is the foundation of our democ- 
racy. Equally as important, the hear- 
ings and the report show how fragile 
our democracy really is, how vulnera- 
ble it is to practices of men whose 
design it is to circumvent the checks 
and balances of our system. Even more 
fundamentally, it shows how a lack of 
trust among the men responsible for 
making and executing the policies of 
our country can poison and chew 
apart our form of government. 

The recommendations of the report 
for legislative action, to close the loop- 
holes in our laws dealing with covert 
action, should be acted upon as early 
in the next session as is feasible. I will 
give high priority to such legislation 
as is reported from the Intelligence 
Committee and any other committee 
with jurisdictional responsibility in 
areas outlined in the report. 

Important repair work needs to be 
done to avoid some of the more outra- 
geous of the circumventions and prac- 
tices that have been brought to light 
by the committee. 

More importantly, however, the 
lesson of the need for а renewal of 
trust and comity in our system of gov- 
ernment must be learned. Ours is a 
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government of laws, and not of men. 
But men of wisdom and prudence and 
humility, who respect our system, who 
resist the temptation to think that 
they are somehow insulated from the 
laws that others must obey will do well 
to reflect upon the report’s findings. 
The public trust requires that those to 
whom such trust is given must periodi- 
cally refresh their understanding of 
the principles upon which our consti- 
tutional system is founded if it is to 
remain vibrant and viable. This report, 
and the entire work of the committee 
have provided such a service. 

The committee worked hard and 
long under pressure of deadlines, 
always a difficult proposition in an in- 
vestigation with unknown and difficult 
twists and turns. It proceeded in the 
face of hostile witnesses and very com- 
bative attorneys, whose purpose it was 
to attack the integrity of the investi- 
gation. It proceeded under the con- 
stant glare of publicity, so that the 
American people could witness this 
chapter of our history. The committee 
had to sort out the actions of a murky 
maze of foreign governmental actors, 
uncooperative foreign private citizens, 
as well as private and public U.S. 
actors. While some witnesses made 
their pitch to the galleries, and at- 
tempted to play on the basic patriot- 
ism and respect for the military uni- 
form, the panel focused on what hap- 
pened and why it happened. It slogged 
through 500,000 documents and hun- 
dreds of witnesses. Members of this 
committee acquired themselves with 
distinction, and they are to be com- 
mended. The Senate and the Ameri- 
can people owe them a deep debt of 
gratitude for their fairness, their 
toughness, and their bipartisan com- 
mitment to demonstrating that this 
Nation must be a nation of laws and 
not of men if it is to endure as a free 
people. 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until the hour 
of 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

RESOLUTIONS AND MOTIONS OVER, UNDER THE 
RULE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no motions or 
resolutions over, under the rule, come 
over tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

WAIVER OF CALL OF CALENDAR 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar be waived under rule VIII to- 
morrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the two 
leaders or their designees have been 
recognized under the standing order 
tomorrow, there be a period for morn- 
ing business not to extend beyond the 
hour of 10 a.m. and that Senators may 
speak during that period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is ex- 
pected that the Senate will be taking 
up the conference report on the de- 
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fense authorization tomorrow after- 
noon. But tomorrow morning during 
which time business may be transact- 
ed, I am not sure just at this moment 
what we can take up. We are giving 
consideration to S. 9, the omnibus vet- 
erans compensation and dependency 
and indemnity compensation bill, and 
there may be other matters that will 
be ready. 

There will be rollcall votes on tomor- 
TOW. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, we 
have no further business. I thank the 
majority leader of accommodating me 
in the matter I had to conclude and 
thank him for that courtesy. I appreci- 
ate that very much. I have nothing 
further at the moment. I defer to the 
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majority leader and he may conclude 
as he wishes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the assistant leader on the other side 
of the aisle. We should be going out 
very shortly. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until the 
hour of 9:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
3:41 p.m, the Senate adjourned until 
Thursday, November 19, 1987, at 9:30 
a.m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


The House met at 11 a.m. 

The Most Reverend John J. Myers, 
S.T.L., J.C.D., D.D., coadjutor bishop 
of Peoria, Peoria, IL, offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. God, Father and Lord, 
we thank You and praise You for the 
beauty of the vast universe which You 
have created, for this small planet, our 
home, but even more for the gift of 
human persons and of the human 
family which You have fashioned in 
Your own image. Human genius and 
human love are but reflections of 
Your wisdom and love. In our day they 
have brought about a genuine trans- 
formation in the history of human- 
kind and yet our history is distorted 
by selfishness, shortsightedness, and 
even ill will. 

We pray with genuine awareness of 
our solidarity with men and women all 
over the world. May all of Your chil- 
dren know peace. May they all find re- 
spect for their personal dignity and be 
provided by their own efforts and by 
society with whatever is required for 
proper living. We ask that the creative 
potential of the human spirit be di- 
rected to beauty, truth, and goodness 
and not be overcome by the darker 
forces within ourselves or within our 
history. 

We pray, too, Father, for the Mem- 
bers of this House. May their common 
endeavor always serve the broader 
human good. May both objectivity and 
excellence mark their labors. May 
they always be faithful to what is no- 
blest in the human heart and always 
be true servants of their constituents 
and of this Nation, but Your good 
servants first. 

Your kindness, Father, has granted 

each of us the privilege of living in the 
United States of America. May our 
bounty lead us to share. May our liber- 
ty lead us to love. May our strength 
prompt us to attend to others with 
care. 
Great God, we ask that You hear 
our humble voices and those of all 
Your children the world round, You 
who live and reign forever and forever. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


GUEST CHAPLAIN, MOST REVER- 
END JOHN J. MYERS, COADJU- 
TOR BISHOP ОЕ PEORIA, 
PEORIA, IL 


(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very great honor for me to welcome to 
the House the Most Reverend John J. 
Myers, coadjutor bishop of Peoria, 
who opened our session in prayer. 

On September 3 of this year, I had 
the good fortune to be present when 
Bishop Myers was consecrated and in- 
stalled as coadjutor bishop. The 
beauty of the ceremony with its sacred 
music and ancient rituals, combined 
with the knowledge that we were wit- 
nessing the consecration of someone 
born and raised in central Illinois, 
made that event memorable for all 
who attended. 

Bishop Myers was born in Ottawa, 
IL, on July 20, 1941. He attended 
Loras College, Dubuque, IA, 1959-63. 
He went on to theological studies at 
the prestigious North American Col- 
lege, Georgian University in Rome, 
1963-67. 

He was ordained on December 17, 
1966, in St. Peter's Basilica in Rome. 

He attended Catholic University in 
Washington, DC, from 1974 to 1977, 
and received his degree as doctor of 
church law. 

It is not only as а scholar that 
Bishop Myers has served God and his 
neighbors. He has also served his 
fellow Catholics—and the larger com- 
munity of central Illinois—as assistant 
pastor, Holy Family Parish, in Peoria 
and associate pastor, St. Matthew's 
Parish in Champaign. 

From 1977 to the present he has 
held important positions in the Dio- 
cese of Peoria including administrator, 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, chancellor of 
the diocese, vicar general of the dio- 
cese and now, coadjutor bishop. 

When Pope John Paul II named 
Bishop Myers to his current post, the 
announcement was greeted with great 
joy throughout our community. 
Bishop Edward W. O’Rourke, bishop 
of Peoria since 1971, said: 

I am especially grateful to Pope John 
Paul II for choosing Bishop Myers for this 
important position. I know from many years 
of working with Bishop Myers that he is a 
prayerful and holy priest and has demon- 
strated many talents. .. . 

I join with Bishop O’Rourke and all 
those in our area, of many faiths, in 
congratulating Bishop Myers and 
thanking him for being with us today. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H.R. 278. An act to amend the Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act to provide 
Alaska Natives with certain options for the 
continued ownership of lands and corporate 
shares received pursuant to the Act, and for 
other purposes. 


RESIGNATION OF MEMBER AND 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following resignation as a 
member of the Permanent Select 
Committee on Intelligence: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 17, 1987. 
Hon. JIM WRIGHT, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, The 
Capitol, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the House Per- 
manent Select Committee on Intelligence, 
effective at your pleasure. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. BROWN, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to clause 
1 of rule 48, the Chair appoints to the 
Permanent Select Committee on Intel- 
ligence the gentleman from Kansas, 
Mr. GLICKMAN, to fill the existing va- 
cancy thereon. 


COMMENDINGSPEAKER WRIGHT 
FOR HIS EFFORTS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


(Mr. FOGLIETTA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend you on your efforts 
to encourage a negotiated settlement 
to the Central American crisis. Your 
support of the Guatemalan accords 
has sent an important message of re- 
spect and dignity to the region. By 
standing up and being counted, you 
have demonstrated a willingness to 
open new avenues for peace. Everyone 
knows that the Arias peace plan 
cannot survive without a commitment 
from the United States that we will 
not disrupt the process. Your active 
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support gives the Central American 
leaders great hope that the United 
States will honor the provisions of the 
agreement and allow the people of 
Central America to determine their 
own destiny. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
your courage and initiative. 


D 1110 


OPPOSING GORBACHEV 
ADDRESS TO JOINT SESSION 


(Mr. BURTON of Indiana asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, in order to convene a joint 
session of Congress, it is necessary to 
have unanimous consent. I have been 
informed that Secretary Gorbachev 
has been asked to address a joint ses- 
sion of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. Congress is 
the embodiment of democracy in the 
greatest democracy in the world. The 
honor of addressing this body is and 
should be reserved for democratic 
leaders of the world. On behalf of the 
50 million people who have been killed 
by the Soviet regime, I object. On 
behalf of the 400,000 Jews who wish to 
leave the Soviet Union and the re- 
pressed religious leaders of all faiths, I 
object. On behalf of the 1 million Af- 
ghans who have died and 4 million 
Afghan refugees, I object. On behalf 
of the Angolan people, repressed by $2 
billion in Soviet weaponry and 40,000 
Cubah mercenaries, I object. On 
behalf of the Nicaraguan people, re- 
pressed by 23,000 tons of Soviet war 
material, I object. On behalf of the 
State of Israel, whose existence is 
threatened by the  Soviet-armed 
Syrian and PLO war machines, I 
object. 

Mr. Speaker, Secretary Gorbachev 
will not address this Congress if I have 
anything to say about it. 


WE NEED WELFARE REFORM 
NOW 


(Mrs. KENNELLY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
keep hearing that now is not the time 
to address welfare reform. I cannot 
understand this line of reasoning. 

What I do understand though is 
that we are spending billions of dollars 
on a welfare system that is fatally 
flawed. It is a system that locks 
women into dependency, it is a system 
that means one out of every four chil- 
dren in America are born into poverty. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a bill ready to 
come before this body, a bill that is 
not perfect, but it is a new beginning 
for welfare reform. It is practical. It 
faces up to the fact that all people 
who can work should work, but it also 
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is practical in that it provides Medic- 
aid for children and child care for chil- 
dren if their mothers are going to 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but ask 
this body to consider recognizing the 
fact that before we adjourn for the 
holidays we should think of those in 
need, those who want to be independ- 
ent, those who want to be contributing 
citizens, and do welfare reform. 


OPPOSING GORBACHEV'S 
ADDRESS TO A JOINT SESSION 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, what? Gor- 
bachev has been invited to address a 
special session of Congress? 

My grandparents, as did your par- 
ents or grandparents or ancestors, fled 
to these shores in search of freedom 
and liberty, the very liberties and free- 
doms denied to the people that Gorba- 
chev rules. When our parents, grand- 
parents, and ancestors fled to the 
American shores, they fled the Gorba- 
chevs of the world. 

Now we, their daughters and sons, 
are inviting the personification of tyr- 
anny into this House where the people 
of the United States rule. Our parents 
and grandparents and ancestors must 
be absolutely ashamed of us. 

The President of the United States 
deals with all foreign leaders of every 
ilk and kind, but to allow Gorbachev 
to speak in the halls of freedom is a 
desecration to this House and the 
principles we hold dear. 

Who invited Gorbachev to speak? 
They did not speak for me. Did they 
speak for you? 


EXHIBITION OF GENERAL 
MOTORS SUN RACER SOLAR 
CAR 


(Mr. JONTZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. JONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take just a minute to invite the Mem- 
bers of the House to view the General 
Motors Sun Racer vehicle which is 
now on display out in front of the 
Capitol Building. This vehicle has just 
returned from Australia where on No- 
vember 6 the Sun Racer finished some 
600 miles ahead of its nearest competi- 
tor to win the Inaugural Trans-conti- 
nental World Solar Challenge. The 
Sun Racer performed flawlessly over 
its 6-day trek through the rugged Aus- 
tralian outback with tire changing rep- 
resenting the only delay in its winning 
effort. 

The Sun Racer vehicle represents 
the triumph of team work and tech- 
nology, the sort of technology that 
General Motors is developing to help 
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meet the needs of our country in 
transportation and be a leader in so 
many ways. 

Mr. Speaker, I encourage Members 
of the House to see this very intrigu- 
ing vehicle while the opportunity pre- 
sents itself today. 


CLEAN AIR ACT EXTENSION 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
compelled to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House an issue of 
grave concern to my constituents in 
the 22d Congressional District of New 
York and indeed to citizens through- 
out the Nation. I am referring to the 
problem of environmental degradation 
due to air toxics and airborne pollut- 
ants which taint the quality of our at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday Mr. Lee 
Thomas, the Administrator of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, an- 
nounced his intention to delay the im- 
position of sanctions under the Clean 
Air Act for at least 3 years. Under cur- 
rent law, these sanctions would nor- 
mally be imposed upon those areas 
which do not meet the attainment 
standards contained in the Clean Air 
Act by December 31, 1987. Mr. Speak- 
er, at a time when Congress is consid- 
ering whether or not to extend the 
deadline for compliance with the 
Clean Air Act provisions, the proce- 
dure announced by Mr. Thomas is un- 
timely and extremely unwise. 

The time for Congress to take action 
on clean air legislation is now. Even 
today, Mr. Speaker, the House Rules 
Committee is considering whether or 
not to allow an amendment to the om- 
nibus continuing resolution which 
would extend the deadline for compli- 
ance with the Clean Air Act attain- 
ment standards. While a short-term 
extension may be necessary in order to 
avoid the undesirable effect on eco- 
nomic development which sanctions 
would necessarily entail, it is clear 
that the time for paperwork studies 
has long since passed. Under no cir- 
cumstances can we afford to continue 
dragging our feet beyond the 100th 
Congress. I urge my colleagues on the 
Energy and Commerce Committee to 
take prompt action which will lead to 
а workable compromise on clean air 
legislation and guarantee compliance 
with the attainment standards set out 
in the Clean Air Act. With all due re- 
spect for the committee’s fine work, I 
urge my colleagues to take this action 
now, sooner rather than later, before 
it is too late for us and too late for our 
environment. 
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TORRICELLI AMENDMENT ТО 
THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE BILL 


(Mr. TORRICELLI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning when the foreign assistance 
legislation comes before this House I 
will offer a simple amendment that re- 
quires that when cash assistance is 
given by our Government to develop- 
ing lands and imports are ordered by 
that developing nation, they simply 
come from the United States. It will 
not prohibit countries from spending 
that money within their own coun- 
tries. It will not require that goods be 
purchased in America where they are 
not competitive or not produced. But 
simply if a developing nation is going 
to use cash assistance from America 
and has made the decision to import, 
that it come from America. 

I offer the amendment because of 
the simple realization that increasing- 
ly United States cash assistance is 
being used to fund the importation of 
Argentinian and French wheat and 
Japanese and German industrial 
goods. 

Mr. Speaker, it is simply not fair 
that farmers and workers in America 
who struggle to pay their taxes are 
having this money go abroad to buy 
goods from their own competitors. In 
offering the amendment I want to 
thank the corn, rice, cotton, sunflow- 
er, and wheat growers of America who 
have all joined me in this effort, and I 
urge my colleagues simply in the name 
of what is fair to our taxpayers, to our 
farmers, to our industrial workers, to 
support this amendment today. 


KC-10  TANKER/CARGO AIR- 
CRAFT—GOOD NEWS ABOUT 
OUR MILITARY SYSTEMS 


(Mr. BADHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Speaker, because 
I took part in а military delivery yes- 
terday, I was unable to be present for 
several votes. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

I would like the record to show that 
had I been here, I would have voted: 

“No” on approval of the Journal. 

“Yes” on approval of the conference 
report for H.R. 1451. 

“Yes” on House Joint Resolution 
376, that the Soviet Union should 
grant permission to emigrate to all 
those who wish to join spouses in the 
United States, which I cosponsored. 

“Yes” on House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 186, urging the head of state of 
East Germany to repeal the order di- 
recting border guards to shoot to kill 
anyone who attempts to cross the 
Berlin Wall without authorization, 
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and to issue an order to tear down the 
Berlin Wall, which I cosponsored. 

"Yes" оп H.R. 3471, to make the 
Veterans’ Administration an executive 
department, which I cosponsored. 

“No” on H.R. 3400, the Federal Em- 
ployees Political Activities Act of 1987. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
take this opportunity to describe my 
activities yesterday. We are constantly 
hearing the bad news about our mili- 
tary systems, but we never hear the 
good news. Here is some very good 
news. 

In Long Beach, CA, yesterday, I met 
with the workers who build the KC-10 
tanker/cargo aircraft at the ceremony 
to mark the delivery of the 58th KC- 
10 out of a series of 60 aircraft. After 
the ceremony, I flew with the crew 
back to Andrews Air Force Base. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these aircraft 
have been delivered on or before 
schedule, at or below cost. The KC-10 
is the only tanker/cargo aircraft that 
can both receive and deliver fuel while 
airborne. Its reliability is better than 
90 percent. 

The KC-10 allows us to deliver our 
forces anywhere in the world and it 
played a critical role in the recent 
Libyan action, was a key part of the 
Grenada operation, and it is involved 
in the Persian Gulf operation. 

Without the ability to refuel our 
fighters and attack bombers in flight, 
our air power is severely compromised. 
The reliability of these aircraft de- 
pends upon the reliability of the KC- 
10, and, indeed, the KC-10 has proven 
one of the most reliable in the sky. 

The KC-10 is also a vital part of our 
airlift capability. Together with the C- 
17 program, McDonnell Douglas has 
established itself as a leader in this im- 
portant aspect of defense. If the C-17 
progresses as well as the KC-10 has, it 
will be another outstanding success. 

As Caspar Weinberger leaves office, 
we should all remember the most im- 
portant thing he said during his 
tenure as Secretary of Defense: “If we 
are to preserve peace, we must meet 
the military threats that face us.” I 
am happy to report to Congress today 
that the KC-10 helps us do exactly 
that. 


TRAFICANT AMENDMENTS TO 
CUT THE FOREIGN AID BILL 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have taken the floor to notify Mem- 
bers that I will be offering two amend- 
ments to the foreign aid bill, to cut 
military assistance programs by 20 
percent and the economic support 
fund by 20 percent. 

The reason I offer this to you is be- 
cause I have been overwhelmed by lob- 
byists and Members’ staffs asking me 
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not to bring this amendment, they do 
not want to have to vote on cutting 
foreign aid. I will tell you this now, be- 
cause I will bring it, and I will ask for 
votes because I am tired of lobbyists 
that never call me when the President 
wants to throw out education pro- 
grams, economic development рго- 
grams for America, UDAG programs, 
revenue sharing thrown out, which are 
our economic support funds for our 
cities. The only calls I get from lobby- 
ists are when I want to cut foreign aid 
money. 

We must make some cuts down here, 
and I think we need to start with 
NATO defense, and with foreign aid, 
and we will still leave, after my cuts, 
an awful lot of money for those people 
overseas. 

In closing, how can we justify paying 
our neighbor’s rent bill when the bank 
is foreclosing on our own home? I will 
bring those amendments, and I want 
you to remember that you are lobby- 
ists for the American people today. 


FRIENDLY WAGER 


(Mr. INHOFE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, it must 
be quite distressing for my esteemed 
colleague from Nebraska—the Honora- 
ble Hat Daus—to have to stand here 
before you all today knowing full well 
that history is not on the side of his 
beloved Cornhuskers. 

Since the college football teams first 
met in 1912, the Oklahoma Sooners 
have been winners more often than 
the Cornhuskers. The Sooners have 
won 31 of the last 41 games. Last 
year’s exciting game finished with the 
Sooners beating the Cornhuskers 20 to 
17. 

To the people living everywhere but 
in Nebraska it must seem silly to con- 
tinue this yearly drubbing. But we’re 
hospitable folk in Oklahoma and we 
would rather humor the Cornhuskers 
than offend them. 

I am so confident that the Sooners 
are predestined to beat the Corn- 
huskers again this Saturday in Lincoln 
that I am willing to put up an expen- 
sive quantity of one of Oklahoma’s 
finest homegrown products—Oklaho- 
ma select Е 

Oklahoma is the third largest pecan 
producer in the country, harvesting 
more than 40 million pounds in a good 
year. Oklahoma pecan producers en- 
courage all to stock up on pecans for 
snacking during the upcoming Satur- 
day afternoon massacre. 


OKLAHOMA-NEBRASKA RIVALRY 


(Mr. DAUB asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, while 
Washington is abuzz with stock 
market crashes, budget battles, tanker 
wars, Presidential posturing, it’s re- 
freshing to know that the people back 
home in Nebraska have got their pri- 
orities straight: The No. 1 Nebraska 
priority this Saturday is to stay No. 1 
in something that really matters, col- 
lege football. 

But this isn’t just any old game. It’s 
one of college football’s preeminent ri- 
valries, Nebraska against Oklahoma. 

This year, like the 1971 game which 
has been called the game of the centu- 
ry, the teams are ranked one and two 
in national polls, 

I've made a friendly little wager with 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. JAMES INHOFE. I've put 
up corn-fed Nebraska beef against 
what he promises is high-grade Okla- 
homa pecans. 

I remember some years back when 
Barry Switzer told Nebraska fans that 
he hoped we liked Mexican food be- 
cause we were going to eat a lot of ta- 
males down at the Fiesta Bowl. 

Well, I may let the Boomer-Sooners 
keep their pecans when I win my bet 
because I think they might spice up 
the tamales the Sooners will be eating 
at the Fiesta Bowl this year. 

I invite all of my colleagues, espe- 
cially the ones in the middle of the 
budget battles, to take & break and 
watch a real battle between two of our 
Nation's finest teams this Saturday. 
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SHARING THANKSGIVING 
DINNER WITH MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED SERVICES 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WELDON. Mr. Speaker, as а 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House, I have had the 
opportunity over the last 10 months to 
travel over many of our military in- 
stallations in this country. Recently I 
had the ocassion to visit the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard in а neighboring dis- 
trict of mine where I met with many 
of our young sailors. While I was 
there, I learned that many of these 
young people will not be able to join 
their families next Thursday for the 
traditional Thanksgiving meal. 

At that point in time, Mr. Speaker, I 
came up with the idea that perhaps we 
should establish and adopt the Sailor 
Program. I went back to my district 
and announced to my constituents 
that I would set the tone by inviting 
two young sailors who cannot join 
their families into my home for 
Thanksgiving dinner, and I encour- 
aged my constituents to do likewise. 
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We have had an absolutely over- 
whelming response, with hundreds of 
families calling to share their Thanks- 
giving meals with sailors who cannot 
join their families back home. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I ask my col- 
leagues in the House and my col- 
leagues in the other body, as well as 
Americans all over the country, to join 
me in sharing this year's Thanksgiving 
dinner with some of our young men 
and women who serve in our military 
services at domestic installations and 
will not be able to join their families 
for Thanksgiving dinner this year. 


WILL THE SANDINISTAS 
RELEASE THE IMPRISONED? 


(Mr. KASICH asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, accord- 
ing to an article in Monday's Washing- 
ton Post, the Sandinista government is 
preparing to release nearly a thousand 
political prisoners. However, experi- 
ence suggests that when dealing with 
the Sandinistas, we ought to count our 
change very carefully. Lino Hernan- 
dez, head of the Independent Perma- 
nent Commission on Human Rights, 
said that many of those being par- 
doned have already served their time, 
and in any case, releasing only one- 
tenth of the nearly 10,000 political 
prisoners “is not sufficient to create 
an atmosphere of national reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, we ought to find out 
exactly who the released prisoners are 
before we suggest the Sandinistas are 
being forthcoming. The Sandinista 
government itself says that at least 27 
of them were persons who had already 
been freed, and several others were 
common criminals. Further, at least 50 
more were the Sandinistas' own army 
and interior ministry troops who had 
committed human rights abuses. Why 
should these people be counted among 
political prisoners of the Sandinistas? 
And of a list of 1,344 cases submitted 
to the Sandinistas by the Human 
Rights Commission, only 161 were 
named in Ortega's final amnesty pro- 
posal. The rest were turned down for 
political considerations. Mr. Speaker, 
is this how the Sandinistas act in good 
faith? 


ELEMENTS OF HYPOCRISY IN 
CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE 


(Mr. SOLOMON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, what 
happens when Members of Congress 
stick their noses in foreign policy? We 
get such travesties of justice as the re- 
lease of cold-blooded terrorists who 
murdered U.S. marines assigned to 
guard our Embassy in El Salvador, all 
in the name of a phony peace. 
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Mr. Speaker, please tell us how re- 
leasing terrorists serves the pursuit of 
peace. Any peace that equates terror- 
ists with the tens of thousands of po- 
litical prisoners rotting in Sandinista 
jails is no peace at all, but an insult to 
the civilized world and a stain on 
American honor. 

We're already beginning to see the 
hypocrisy behind this so-called peace. 
It’s nothing more than a buzzword for 
abandoning the Nicaraguan resistance. 

It’s a peace based on lies, and no 
peace like that can endure? Mr. Speak- 
er, what will you say a few short years 
from now, when a Communist beach- 
head is firmly established a stone’s 
throw from Texas, when Soviet ships 
freely roam both oceans from their 
Nicaraguan ports, and when country 
after country in Central America fall 
under the Soviet shadow? How proud 
of your peace will you be then? 


EXPRESSION OF RESISTANCE 
TO THE PROPOSED GORBA- 
CHEV VISIT 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not think I have ever 
come to the well of this, the greatest 
deliberative body for freedom in the 
world, with a.more important subject. 
I am going to do everything I possibly 
can within my power to prevent the 
world’s most powerful Communist 
leader from standing at that lectern 
and addressing a joint session of this 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, our civic religion is de- 
mocracy. It is liberty. Winston 
Churchill stood there 19 days after 
Pearl Harbor, on December 26, 1941. 
He knew then that democracy would 
be saved in Europe because the United 
States had been provoked into declar- 
ing war on Japan and Germany just a 
few days before, when President Roo- 
sevelt stood at that very lectern. Gen- 
eral MacArthur stood there, and only 
people of democracies have stood 
there, more in the last few years than 
ever before in our history. 

But to have Gorbachev stand there 
is just an insult to this Chamber. He 
murdered—or his government did— 
Larry McDonald, a fellow Congress- 
man, and they have never apologized 
for that. He has never apologized or 
paid reparations to 68 Americans who 
died on that Korean 007. I cannot be- 
lieve we fought this through in this 
House. 

That Communist leader is going to 
have the KGB working with the 
Secret Service and the D.C. Police and 
our Capitol Hill Police to push around 
out there Jewish refusenik families, 
Cuban-Americans, Cambodian-Ameri- 
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cans, Vietnamese-Americans, Hungari- 
an-Americans, and Czech-Americans. 

I beg you, Mr. Speaker, do not let 
this Communist come in to this Cham- 
ber. We will meet with him out in the 
hall somewhere. 


WORLD CONTRACT BRIDGE 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(Mr. STANGELAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
for the third time in 50 years of World 
Contract Bridge Championships, the 
open team and women’s team titles 
went to the same country. At the final 
ceremonies Saturday, October 24, 
1987, in Ocho Rios, Jamaica, the 
United States was presented with the 
Bermuda Bowl and the Venice 
Trophy. 

The only precedents for this are the 
world championships in Budapest, 
Hungary in 1937 when the Austrians 
were double winners, and an Italian 
double victory in the 1972 world cham- 
pionships in Miami, FL. 

Five Americans—Chip Martel, Lew 
Stansby, and Hugh Ross, from Califor- 
nia, Bobby Wolff and Bob Hamman 
from Texas—retained the open team 
championship this year that they won 
2 years ago in Sao Paulo, Brazil. The 
sixth winner was Mike Lawrence from 
California. The team was captained by 
Dan Morse from Texas. 

The Americans winners of the 
Venice Trophy for the women’s title 
were Capt. Carol Sanders from Ten- 
nessee, Lynn Deas, Juanita Chambers, 
and Judi Radin from New York, Beth 
Palmer from Maryland, Cheri Bjerkan 
from Illinois, and Katherine Wei from 
Texas. 

In addition, Mrs. Wei, chairman of 
the board of the Falcon Shipping 
Group, won the Goren Award spon- 
sored by the International Bridge 
Press Association for Bridge Personali- 
ty of the Year. Mrs. Wei is an Asian 
American and the second Asian to win 
the award. It was awarded to Deng 
Xiaoping, senior leader of the People’s 
Republic of China in 1981. 

Apart from having won the Venice 
Cup with her partner, Mrs. Radin, 
Mrs. Wei has won two other gold 
medals representing the United States. 
By winning their third gold medal, 
they have achieved the highest rank- 
ing status in bridge—that of world 
grand master. 


CONSTITUENTS WANT NO TAX 
INCREASES, АМ END ТО 
DEFCIT SPENDING 


(Mr. McEWEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
on the border of an unprecedented 
agreement as to where we are going to 
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take the American economy in the 
next few months. I believe, very 
simply, that the people of Ohio and 
the people of America have been send- 
ing a message for a long time to the 
Congress, and that is that “We рау 
enough taxes already. Why don’t you 
in Congress live within your means?” 

I believe the answer to the deficit 
shortfall in the United States is not 
from lack of taxes. I believe it is from 
excessive spending here in the Con- 
gress. Therefore, the message that 
they have been giving us is to look at 
spending. 

Revenues are up 11 percent for the 
last 6 years in succession. A 1-year, 
across-the-board freeze would give us 
$130 billion in deficit reductions. We 
do not need to go that far, but, very 
simply, to get the $28 billion that we 
are looking for, we have to do it and 
we must do it, not by putting more 
taxes on the American people, not by 
closing more businesses across the 
country by an excessive Government 
burden through taxation and regula- 
tion, but by cutting the growth in 
spending that has been the hallmark 
of the last 8 to 10 months especially. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I call upon those 
who are making the agreement at the 
summit conference here on the budget 
to do what is right for America by con- 
trolling the growth of spending, and, 
please no further increases in taxes. 


PERMISSION TO OFFER MODI- 
FIED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 
3100, INTERNATIONAL SECURI- 
TY AND DEVELOPMENT COOP- 
ERATION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. Speaker, I had printed in the 
RECORD of November 10, 1987, on page 
H 9977, an amendment to title V of 
H.R. 3100, the bill that we will be con- 
sidering this afternoon. At the sugges- 
tion of the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I am making some 
technical changes in that amendment, 
so the one I offer this afternoon will 
not be identical to the one in numbers 
that I presented before. 

So I have clearance, Mr. Speaker, 
with the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the ranking 
member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to make this request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Without objection, 
the gentleman may offer his modified 
amendment. 

There was no objection. 
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SANDINISTA HYPOCRISY 
(Mr. BUECHNER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 
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Mr. BUECHNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, Sandinista Commandante 
Daniel Ortega continued to insist that 
cease-fire talks should be held outside 
of Central America, preferably in the 
United States. At a news conference in 
Mexico City, Ortega said that “по 
Central American country can be the 
site of these talks.” So much for the 
idea that this is a Central American 
problem, to be solved by Central 
Americans within the region, as de- 
fined by the Arias plan which the San- 
dinistas themselves signed. It is clear 
the commandante wants to avoid deal- 
ing with the leaders of the Central 
American democracies. 

Contrast Ortega’s attitude with the 
views of Cardinal Obando y Bravo, 
who stresses the need for negotiations 
to be held in Central America. Costa 
Rican President Arias agrees with the 
Nicaraguan resistance that negotia- 
tions should be held in Nicaragua. Mr. 
Speaker, the Sandinista line on negoti- 
ations is a hypocritical rejection of the 
spirit of the Guatemala peace accords. 
It is becoming more and more clear 
that by taking this inflexible line, the 
Sandinistas are isolating themselves 
from the other Central American re- 
publics. 


CONGRESS IS NO PLACE FOR 
DICTATORS TO SPEAK 


(Mr. GINGRICH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, if 
President Botha of South Africa were 
invited to address a joint session of 
Congress, every Member who loves 
freedom would be outraged; and I am 
confident the Black Caucus would lead 
a walkout in desperate repression 
being so honored. 

Gorbachev is the dictator of the 
Soviet empire. He has troops in Af- 
ghanistan, Angola, Nicaragua, and 
militarily occupies Eastern Europe, 
the Berlin Wall is still up, and recently 
promoted the general who presided 
over the killing of Larry McDonald, a 
Member of this Congress. 

Yeltsin, a reformer, was fired in a 
purge reminiscent of Stalin; and we 
have no reason to believe Gorbachev is 
anything but a Communist dictator. 

I hope every Member of Congress 
will give their gallery pass to a refuse- 
nik, to an Angolan to sit in the Gal- 
lery; and I hope every Member who 
loves freedom will walk out on Gorba- 
chev as they would have walked out on 
Hitler or Botha. 

The House of Representatives is not 
a place for dictatorships, and Gorba- 
chev has to act in the nature of de- 
mocracy, not just hire a good P.R. 
man before he should be allowed to 
speak in the temple of freedom. 
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OPPOSITION TO GORBACHEV 
ADDRESSING JOINT SESSION 
OF CONGRESS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I too 
think it is important that this body 
make its views known about the poten- 
tial of the General Secretary of the 
Communist Party, not the head of 
their government, the General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party being in- 
vited to address this institution in a 
joint session. 

I have prepared a letter to both the 
President and to Speaker WRIGHT 
asking them not to allow this to take 
place, expressing opposition in the 
strongest possible terms to that par- 
ticular event taking place. 

An address before a joint session of 
Congress is the highest honor our 
Nation can bestow on the head of a 
foreign state. It has been reserved for 
leaders such as Churchill, de Gaulle, 
and Adenauer, people who have led 
their nations through dark trials to 
secure and defend democratic free- 
doms for their people. 

To permit the dictator of an oppres- 
sive tyranny to appear before the Con- 
gress would tarnish forever the rare 
honor of addressing the highest repre- 
sentative body of the American 
people. We ought not let it happen. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

А call of the House was ordered. 

The call was taken by electronic 
device, and the following Members re- 


sponded to their names: 

[Roll No. 4351 
Ackerman Boulter Craig 
Akaka Boxer Crane 
Alexander Brennan Daniel 
Anderson Brooks Dannemeyer 
Andrews Broomfield Darden 
Annunzio Brown (CA) Daub 
Anthony Brown (CO) Davis (IL) 
Applegate Bruce Davis (MI) 
Armey Bryant de la Garza 
Atkins Buechner DeFazio 
AuCoin Bunning DeLay 

Burton Dellums 
Baker Bustamante Derrick 
Ballenger Byron DeWine 

Callahan Dickinson 
Bartlett Campbell Dicks 
Barton Cardin Dingell 
Bateman Carper DioGuardi 
Bates Carr Dixon 
Beilenson Chandler Donnelly 
Bennett Chapman Dorgan (ND) 
Bentley Chappell Dornan (CA) 
Bereuter Cheney Downey 
Berman Clarke Dreier 
Bevill Clay Duncan 
Bilbray Clinger Durbin 
Bilirakis Coats Dwyer 
ВШеу Coble Dymally 
Boehlert Coleman (MO) Dyson 
Boggs Coleman (TX) Early 
Boland Collins Eckart 
Bonior Combest Edwards (CA) 
Bonker Conte Edwards (OK) 
Borski Cooper Emerson 
Bosco Courter English 
Boucher Coyne Erdreich 


Espy 


Levin (МІ) 


Evans Levine (CA) 
Fascell Lewis (CA) 
Fawell Lewis (FL) 
Fazio Lewis (GA) 
Pields Lightfoot 
Fish Lipinski 
Flake Livingston 
Flippo Lloyd 
Florio Lott 
Foglietta Lowery (CA) 
Ford (MI) Lowry (WA) 
Ford (TN) Lujan 
Frenzel Luken, Thomas 
Frost Lukens, Donald 
Gallegly 
Gallo Mack 
Garcia MacKay 
Gaydos 
Gejdenson Manton 
Gekas Markey 
Gibbons Marlenee 
Gilman Martin (IL) 
Gingrich Martin (NY) 
Glickman Matsui 
Gonzalez Mavroules 
Goodling Mazzoli 
Gordon McCandless 
Grandy McCloskey 
Grant McCurdy 
Gray (IL) McDade 
Gray (PA) McEwen 
Green McGrath 
Gregg McHugh 
Guarini McMillan (NC) 
Gunderson McMillen (MD) 
Hall (OH) Meyers 
Hall (TX) Mfume 
Hamilton Mica 
Hammerschmidt Miller (CA) 
Hansen Miller (OH) 
Harris Miller (WA) 
Hastert Mineta 
Hatcher Moakley 
Hawkins Molinari 
Hayes (IL) Mollohan 
Hayes (LA) Montgomery 
Hefley Moody 
Hefner Moorhead 
Henry Morella 
Herger Morrison (CT) 
Hertel Morrison (WA) 
Hiler Murphy 
Hochbrueckner M 
Hopkins Myers 
Horton Natcher 
Houghton Neal 
Howard Nichols 
Hoyer Nielson 
Hubbard Nowak 
Huckaby Oakar 
Hughes Oberstar 
Hunter Obey 
Hutto Ойп 
Inhofe Ortiz 
Ireland Owens (UT) 
Jacobs Oxley 
Jeffords Packard 
Jenkins Panetta 
Johnson(CT) Parris 
Johnson (80) Разһауап 
Jones (NC) Patterson 
Jones (TN) Pease 
Jontz Pelosi 
Kanjorski Penny 
Kaptur Pepper 
Kasich Perkins 
Kastenmeier Petri 
Kennedy Pickett 
Kennelly Pickle 
Kildee Porter 
Kleczka Price (IL) 
Kolbe Price (NC) 
Kolter Pursell 
Konnyu Quillen 
Kostmayer Rahall 
Kyl Rangel 
LaFalce Ray 
Lagomarsino Rhodes 

r Richardson 
Lantos Ridge 
Latta Rinaldo 
Leach (IA) Ritter 
Leath (TX) Roberts 
Lehman (CA) Robinson 
Lehman (FL) Rodino 
Leland Roe 
Lent Rogers 
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Thomas (GA) 
Torres 
Torricelli 
Towns 
Traficant 
Upton 
Valentine 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). On this rollcall, 399 
Members have recorded their presence 
by electronic device, а quorum. 

Under the rule, further proceedings 
under the call were dispensed with. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON H.R. 3051, AIRLINE PASSEN- 
GER PROTECTION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3051) to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to establish minimum standards 
relating to air carrier passenger serv- 
ices, and for other purposes with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and agree 
to the conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 

From the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation on all pro- 
visions except section 4(c) of the 
Senate amendment: Messrs. HOWARD, 
ANDERSON, MINETA, OBERSTAR, NOWAK, 
DeFazio, HAMMERSCHMIDT, SHUSTER, 
STANGELAND, and GINGRICH. 

From the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce on section 4(a) (jointly) 
and section 4(c) (exclusively) of the 
Senate amendment to H.R. 3051: 
Messrs. DINGELL, Тномав А. LUKEN, 
FLORIO, TAUZIN, SLATTERY, SIKORSKI, 
LENT, WHITTAKER,  BILIRAKIS, and 
ScHAEFER. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1987 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 293 and rule XVIII, the 
Chair declares the House in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the bill, H.R. 3100. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 3100) to authorize international 
security and development assistance 
programs and Peace Corps programs 
for fiscal years 1988 and 1989, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. AuCorn in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FaAscELL] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say at the 
outset with respect to the Internation- 
al Security and Development Assist- 
ance Act which is before us that this is 
a 2-year foreign assistance authoriza- 
tion bill and deserves the consider- 
ation of this body. 

I have been asked, Mr. Chairman, to 
give my colleagues some indication of 
what our plan of operation is, and I 
think I better do that right at the 
outset. 
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We plan to proceed today not later 
than 6 o’clock, and earlier if possible. I 
do not know how many titles we can 
get through today. We have 1 hour of 
general debate, as my colleagues know, 
and we have 10 hours of debate on the 
amendments that are printed in the 
RECORD, and 1 hour of debate on the 
minority substitute if they choose to 
introduce it. 

We had thought as a general propo- 
sition that we would try to use up half 
of the time today, but if that runs into 
too late an hour, I do not want to keep 
Members here beyond 6 o'clock, we 
would like to conclude earlier if possi- 
ble, but we would definitely conclude 
earlier if possible if there is а require- 
ment to go over until tomorrow. Oth- 
erwise we would not plan on going 
over until tomorrow, we would con- 
clude the consideration of this bill 
after the recess. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I wonder, it is your intention then to 
try to complete at least five or six 
titles today? 

Mr. FASCELL. If we can get to that 
many today, I say to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], that 
would be fine. Maybe that is too ambi- 
tious а schedule, but we would like to 
let this run enough time to see how 
far we can move along. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. If the gentle- 
man will further yield, when does my 
colleague expect to finish the bill? 

Mr. FASCELL. It would be the week 
of December 7. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
3100, the International Security and 
Development Assistance Act of 1987, is 
a comprehensive 2-year foreign assist- 
ance authorization bill which deserves 
the approval of the House. 

I choose my words carefully and I 
mean precisely what I say: This meas- 
ure deserves support for three simple 
and important reasons; it is responsi- 
ble, it is necessary, and it is practical. 
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First, it is fiscally responsible. It re- 
sponds to the collective determination 
of the country and this House to 
spend less. H.R. 3100 is a freeze bill, 
below last year’s appropriated level, 
and more than half a billion dollars 
below the executive branch request. 

This bill is necessary in terms of pro- 
grams it contains which protect vital 
U.S. interests abroad. These programs 
include: 

Military aid to our friends and allies, 
which strengthens free world security 
and enhances our own defenses, in- 
cluding the use of military bases by 
U.S. forces around the world; 

Special economic assistance to areas 
of strong strategic interest to the 
United States, particularly the Middle 
East; and 

Development and humanitarian help 
to poor countries, which will enable 
them to improve their economies 
through self-help. 

Finally, H.R. 3100 is practical, be- 
cause it means jobs for Americans, fur- 
ther economic expansion, and oppor- 
tunities to restore some balance to our 
serious trade deficit. 

How does it do that? By responding 
to the fact that the economies of de- 
veloping countries over the past few 
years have become the fastest growing 
markets for American products at the 
same time that they are the source of 
materials needed by U.S. industry. It is 
also practical since the great bulk of 
the funds in this bill are spent right 
here in the United States for services 
and goods produced by your constitu- 
ents—American farmers and workers. 

Let me emphasize two essential 


points: 
First, that this bill is a freeze bill. It 
authorizes appropriations of 


$11,446,900 for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, $600 million less than the execu- 
tive branch request, and $47 million 
less than the appropriated level for 
foreign assistance for fiscal year 1987. 
Further action taken on the floor is 
expected to reduce the total by an ad- 
ditional at least $500 million. I would 
also point out that although authoriz- 
ing committees are not subject to 
302(b) allocations under the Budget 
Act, we have managed to stay within 
the overall allocation for the 150 func- 
tion. In fact, we have a letter from 
Chairman Gray recognizing our ef- 
forts in this respect. 

Second, it needs to be emphasized 
that this bill is the major vehicle for 
the Congress to exercise its influence 
and provide guidance in foreign policy. 
These functions will not be carried out 
through a continuing resolution. And 
if this bill does not pass that is the 
only opportunity the House will 
have—another continuing resolution 
and a further weakening of the com- 
mittee system in the Congress. This is 
not in anyone’s interest. 

The Congress needs an authorizing 
bill. Therefore, a vote for this bill is a 
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vote for Congress’ role in foreign 
policy and a vote to uphold the legisla- 
tive process. 

Title I of H.R. 3100 authorizes 
$5,071,256,000 in fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 for military assistance. The 
figure is $5,471,256,000 when one in- 
cludes special funding for base rights 
countries included in title VII of this 
bill. Even this combined figure is 
about $380 million below the executive 
branch request. Military assistance 
funding is designated specifically for 
base rights countries and other key 
American allies to enable them to 
obtain necessary military equipment 
and training to support their own na- 
tional defense requirements to 
strengthen mutual security goals. 

Title II authorizes $3.415 billion in 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for econom- 
ic support fund assistance to areas 
where the United States has special 
political and strategic interests, $171.7 
million less than the President's re- 
quest. It also restructures the terms 
under which ESF assistance is provid- 
ed to improve accountability of ESF 
funds and to enhance the impact of 
these funds on the long-term develop- 
ment of recipient nations. In addition 
to funding directed toward countries 
which are politically, militarily, or eco- 
nomically important to the United 
States, this title also provides for as- 
sistance to the non-Communist resist- 
ance efforts in Cambodia and Afghani- 
stan, and earmarks $100 million for 
tied aid credit programs to counter 
foreign predatory financing practices 
which inhibit United States exports. 

Title III authorizes $1.174 billion for 
development assistance to poor coun- 
tries for fiscal years 1988 and 1989, $28 
million more than the President's re- 
quest. This level includes $66 million 
for the child survival fund for fiscal 
year 1988 and an additional $10 mil- 
lion for the fund for the next year, the 
only additional fiscal year 1989 fund- 
ing provided in this bill. This title also 
mandates a new microenterprise pro- 
gram, earmarking at least $50 million 
in fiscal year 1988 to facilitate the cre- 
ation and expansion of micro and 
small enterprises among the poorest 
people in developing countries. 

Title IV authorizes $353 million for 
other foreign assistance programs 
each year in fiscal year 1988 and 1989, 
$54.6 million less than requested by 
the President. By limiting the amount 
provided for operating expenses for 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, H.R. 3100 provides for increases 
in such programs as American Schools 
and Hospitals Abroad [ASHA] and for 
U.S. voluntary contributions to 
UNICEF and to the U.N. Development 
Program. 

Title V authorizes $95.7 million for 
the International Narcotics Control 
Assistance Program. The title is а bi- 
partisan effort to improve the effec- 
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tiveness of the U.S. antinarcotics ef- 
forts and to demonstrate the continu- 
ing seriousness with which the com- 
mittee views the lack of progress in 
antidrug efforts by narcotics-produc- 
ing countries. 

Title VI sets out policy with respect 
to foreign assistance for the vital 
countries in Europe and the Middle 
East. It includes earmarks of assist- 
ance at existing levels for Israel and 
Egypt. It also maintains assistance for 
Greece and Turkey in the same ratio 
as in previous years, while reducing 
funds earmarked for both countries in 
line with budget reductions. 

Title VII provides a policy frame- 
work for U.S. assistance to the coun- 
tries of Latin America. It establishes a 
new Caribbean-Central American 
scholarship program to encourage the 
establishment of partnerships among 
the Federal Government, State gov- 
ernments, colleges and universities, 
and business, to support scholarships 
for students from the Caribbean and 
Central American countries to study 
in the United States. 

Title VIII establishes a new fund for 
assistance to Africa to streamline and 
facilitate economic assistance, through 
long-term commitments to develop- 
ment in sub-Sahara Africa, greater 
flexibility in aid programming, and 
greater emphasis on participation of 
local level groups in planning and im- 
plementation of development activi- 
ties. It authorizes $450 million for de- 
velopment assistance to sub-Sahara 
Africa, and $50 million in development 
assistance for member countries of the 
Southern Africa Development Coordi- 
nation Conference. 

Title ІХ sets forth policy concerning 
U.S. foreign assistance to Asian coun- 
tries. It extends for 2 years the waiver 
in section 669 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act in order to continue to pro- 
vide assistance to Pakistan and adds a 
number of conditions and require- 
ments with regard to nuclear develop- 
ments and human rights in Pakistan. 
This title also earmarks $100 million 
in grant military assistance and $124 
million in ESF assistance for the Phil- 
ippines for fiscal year 1988 and pro- 
vides that sufficient military and ESF 
assistance be available in fiscal year 
1989 to fulfill the 1983 pledge to pro- 
vide $900 million to the Philippines by 
the end of fiscal year 1989. 

Title X authorizes $142 million for 
the Peace Corps, $11.6 million more 
than the President’s request, in order 
to move toward the goal mandated by 
the Congress in 1985 of 10,000 Peace 
Corps volunteers by 1992. 

Title XI includes a number of mis- 
cellaneous provisions, including con- 
gressional policy statements on vari- 
ous foreign affairs issues. It includes a 
provision to specify the duration of 
any waivers of assistance to Commu- 
nist countries, and makes them ineligi- 
ble for assistance, and adds to the list 
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of countries designated as Communist 
countries the following: the Democrat- 
ic Republic of Afghanistan, the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Republic of Ethiopia, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Yemen, the People’s Republic of 
Angola, and the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea. 

Title XII includes the provision al- 
ready referred to authorizing an addi- 
tional $400 million to meet U.S. securi- 
ty assistance requirements arising 
from agreements providing for U.S. 
access to military facilities in foreign 
countries. Presidential flexibility is 
provided as to which countries and as- 
sistance accounts would be increased. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, this bill car- 
ries out programs requested by the 
President necessary to support U.S. in- 
terests abroad. 

It helps our own defenses by helping 
those of our friends and allies abroad. 
It enhances our export sales and the 
potential growth of U.S. markets in 
developing countries. It provides for 
humanitarian and development assist- 
ance to poor countries on an enlight- 
ened, self-help basis. It serves the 
cause of peace in areas of interest to 
the United States, particularly in the 
Middle East. 

It is the best legislative vehicle we 
have, the principal vehicle for provid- 
ing for congressional initiatives in for- 
eign policy to carry out the congres- 
sional role in the foreign affairs field. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
compliment the chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee. I can appreci- 
ate his concerns very deeply. I want to 
assure him, however, at the outset that 
we have had a great deal of problems in 
getting an indication of where the 
State Department and the administra- 
tion come down on the foreign aid bill. 
They are clearly very much opposed to 
H.R. 3100 in its present form. In fact, I 
have a statement of administration pol- 
icy which states: 


The bill intrudes substantially upon the 
President’s ability to carry out his foreign 
assistance program and, particularly in the 
context of a 2-year authorization, to re- 
spond to new circumstances, and therefore 
leaves the administration with no choice but 
to oppose its passage. 


I have also learned, and I want to 
correct the chairman because he prob- 
ably has not heard this yet, that the 
administration has indicated that they 
do support the substitute that I will 
offer as printed іп the RECORD. 
the gentleman be kind enough to yield 
on that point? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I am always 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman really has surprised me. 
Are you serious? I mean, the adminis- 
tration finally designed to get you a 
commitment on your substitute? I 
want to congratulate you. I am not 
being ridiculous or funny here, I am 
serious. 

Have you got something in writing 
from them? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I had a little 
voice come up and say it is on its way. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. No one has 
worked harder on this bill than the 
gentleman from Florida, Mr. FASCELL. 
And I also want to congratulate the 
staff and the Members of both parties 
in attempting to produce а bill pro- 
moting а sound and balanced foreign 
policy. I want to indicate that title I of 
the committee bill is indicative of the 
chairman’s success in producing a bi- 
partisan consensus, and no one, Mr. 
Chairman, has worked harder than 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] in this regard. 

The Republican members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee have not 
printed one single amendment in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to the recom- 
mendations of the chairman's own 
subcommittee, which are contained in 
title I. Oddly enough, the first five 
amendments that we may be consider- 
ing to H.R. 3100 will be offered by ma- 
jority members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

As I indicated earlier, I have re- 
ceived а statement of administration 
policy regarding H.R. 3100, and I want 
to cite further the administration’s 
statement that if this bill were pre- 
sented to the President in its present 
form, his senior advisers will recom- 
mend a veto. As the statement further 
indicates, the reasons are many. 

One criticism both of the majority 
bill, H.R. 3100, and the minority sub- 
stitute is that both bills would author- 
ize appropriation levels well below the 
administration's request. The chair- 
man made that very clear in his state- 
ment. However, beyond that, the ad- 
ministration has indicated that it 
strongly prefers the minority substi- 
tute which, as I indicated, has been 
printed in the RECORD. 

The administration further criticizes 
the committee bill for its numerous 
earmarkings. I think this is the area 
that really troubles them most, the 
ceilings and limitations and other con- 
straints on implementation of the ad- 
ministration's foreign assistance pro- 
gram. The majority bill intrudes sub- 
stantially upon the President's ability 
to carry out his foreign assistance pro- 
gram and pursue foreign policy goals. 

The committee bil earmarks assist- 
ance for particular countries and pro- 
grams in excess of the administration's 
request, while at the same time au- 
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thorizing some programs far less than 
that requested. The result will mean 
greater difficulties in maintaining our 
relations and continue support for 
those countries which are vital to the 
national security interests of our coun- 
try. 

If I may for a moment turn to what 
we call the Broomfield substitute, I 
ask my colleagues to carefully consider 
the substitute and its provisions. I 
want to indicate also that it is my 
intent to wait until we have completed 
the consideration of the entire com- 
mittee bill, with all of its amendments, 
before I consider offering the substi- 
tute. I think I would be remiss if I did 
not thank the chairman of our com- 
mittee and the Rules Committee for 
the consideration of the rule that we 
are operating under which gives the 
broadest flexibility to consider the 
committee bill and all the amend- 
ments thereto, and also permits the 
minority to offer a substitute and in- 
clude in it the key amendments that 
have been adopted during the debate 
on this bill before we consider whether 
to adopt the substitute in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

I certainly want to thank the chair- 
man on his help in securing this rule. I 
think a lot of his own members ques- 
tioned his judgment in giving the mi- 
nority this kind of consideration, but 
it is indicative again of Chairman Fas- 
CELL'S fairness in trying to work out a 
bipartisan bill. 

My substitute to H.R. 3100 is within 
budget. It is $117 million less than 
H.R. 3100 in fiscal year 1988.. 

We increase funding for the war 
against illicit drugs and we've reduced 
funding levels for voluntary contribu- 
tions to the U.N. and other interna- 
tional organizations. 

In a truly bipartisan effort the sub- 
stitute retains many positive provi- 
sions of H.R. 3100. 

As I stated, title I is virtually a 
mirror image of the chairman’s bill. 

Title V, as I indicated, increases the 
funds authorized to carry out the war 
on illicit drugs and retains many key 
provisions. 

The Europe and Middle East title, 
title VI, is virtually identical with a 
few modifications which the adminis- 
tration insisted upon and supports. 

Title ІХ, Asia and Pacific, is substan- 
tially the same product which the 
committee produced. 

Title X, the title on Peace Corps, is 
identical to the committee bill. 

The committee's title XII provisions 
on additional assistance for base rights 
countries is identical to our title XI in 
the substitute bill. 

Throughout the other titles of the 
bill we have adopted other substantive 
provisions of the majority's bill. But 
there are major differences of the 
magnitude which will enable a Presi- 
dential veto. 
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If I may quickly highlight some of 
the significant differences between the 
substitute and H.R. 3100. 

The economic support fund title: 

Provides the same funding level as 
H.R. 3100, but eliminates several Ham- 
ilton provisions in the bill that would 
seriously restrict the President's abili- 
ty to use this flexible foreign policy 
tool to protect U.S. interests abroad. 

Strikes the Torricelli cargo prefer- 
ence provision which subsidizes one in- 
dustry while potentially causing great 
harm to others, particularly agricul- 
ture. 

Strikes the Bonker tied aid provision 
which earmarks scarce ESF funds and 
requires governmental trade subsidiza- 
tion, the merits of which should be ad- 
dressed in a different legislative vehi- 
cle. 

In the Western Hemisphere title: 

Section 711 establishes a clearly de- 
fined and bipartisan set of criteria on 
what constitutes genuine democratiza- 
tion in Nicaragua. Based upon legisla- 
tion developed by Congressman 
TALLON and Congressman CHANDLER. 

Section 712 urges the Government 
of Nicaragua to enter into direct nego- 
tiations with the Directorate of the 
Nicaraguan resistance in order to 
bring about a mutual and verifiable 
cease-fire and to reach a political set- 
tlement with the Nicaraguan resist- 
ance. 

Section 713 creates а new program 
administered by the State Department 
which would make special assistance 
available to civilian, democratic groups 
in Nicaragua such as political parties, 
labor unions, and private sector orga- 
nizations which are committed to 
democratic values and to the democra- 
tization of Nicaragua. Funding for this 
program would be $10 million in fiscal 
year 1988 and $12 million in fiscal year 
1989. 

These three sections are not includ- 
ed in H.R. 3100. 

The Africa title: 

Establishes the aid fund for Africa 
at the same $450 million level in H.R. 
3100, but strikes highly restrictive lan- 
guage and unnecessary political rheto- 
ric in the committee bill. 

Emphasizes sectoral priorities of ag- 
riculture апа natural resources, 
health, and population programs, and 
requires an overall aggregate of 30 
percent of authorized funds be used in 
these important pursuits. 

Includes language emphasizing the 
critical and positive role that linkages 
between U.S. universities and African 
higher education institutions can play 
in developing the African Continent. 

Strikes all country-specific language, 
certifications, and restrictions that un- 
dermine U.S. interests in Africa and 
constrain administration flexibility. 

Strikes earmark of an additional $50 
million in development assistance 
funding for the SADCC—so-called 
front-line states—countries of south- 
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ern Africa. These countries include 
Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania, and 
Zimbabwe. 

In the Asia and Pacific title: 

Pakistan waiver extended for 2 
years; additional modification includes 
reporting requirement in appropria- 
tions bill relating to Arshad Pervez 


case. 

Strikes language encouraging “а 
wide range of nonofficial contacts be- 
tween U.S. and Vietnam." 

Strikes Philippines $50 million ESF 
agrarian reform earmark, but author- 
izes such a program from existing 
funds. 

The Hyde amendment: 

Contains а new Hyde provision re- 
quiring administration reporting on 
the effectiveness of U.S. foreign eco- 
nomic assistance, listing the most and 
least successful country programs. The 
Washington Post today highlights this 
important provision on its editorial 
page. 

I encourage every Member of the 
House to support the balanced and ra- 
tional foreign policy goals outlined in 
my substitute. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
YATRON], chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Human Rights and Internation- 
al Organizations of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. YATRON. I thank the chairman 
very much for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of H.R. 3100, the International 
Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1987. I first want to com- 
mend the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Mr. FASCELL, and the 
ranking minority member, Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD, for bringing this legislation to 
the floor and for their tireless efforts 
to forge а consensus to advance U.S. 
interests worldwide. 

Mr. Chairman, it is frequently 
argued that the absence of a biparti- 
san approach to foreign affairs under- 
mines the credibility and effectiveness 
of U.S. foreign policy. H.R. 3100 offers 
the Congress and the administration 
the opportunity to restore consensus, 
continuity, and unity to policymaking. 

The authorization process is а con- 
stitutional responsibility which we owe 
to the American people. It is an abso- 
lute requisite for а sound, consistent 
foreign policy which preserves our 
military and economic security and 
projects the fundamental values of our 
democratic society. 

H.R. 3100 contains policy directives 
and funding authorizations which are 
vital to the conduct of American for- 
eign policy. The ЫП enables the 
United States to fulfill its security 
commitments to critically important 
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base rights countries such as the Phil- 
ippines, Turkey, and Spain. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is also com- 
pletely compatible with our humani- 
tarian objectives and responsibilities. 
H.R. 3100 contains some important 
human rights provisions. It also sup- 
ports continued U.S. assistance to two 
American-administered international 
organizations: UNDP and UNICEF. 
UNICEF's success in reducing the tens 
of thousands of childhood deaths from 
preventable disease has been widely 
acclaimed, and UNDP has been instru- 
mental in addressing the development 
needs of the world's poorest citizens. 
Strong American leadership has been, 
and will continue to be, critical to the 
continued success of these agencies. 

Many of our colleagues are justifi- 
ably concerned about the domestic im- 
plications of supporting foreign assist- 
ance. In this respect, I would note 
that, in addition to developing a sound 
policy, the bill promotes the purchase 
of American goods and services includ- 
ing industrial and agricultural com- 
modities. Further, the funding levels 
of the bill are within budgetary guide- 
lines and are significantly below the 
fiscal year 1988 request. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that there 
are over 200 proposed amendments to 
H.R. 3100. Some of these will improve 
the effectiveness of the bill while 
others may undo the delicate and care- 
fully crafted balance of interests that 
the measure attempts to address. I 
urge our colleagues to vote for H.R. 
3100 and to follow Chairman FASCELL's 
guidance in the upcoming debate. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I value this opportu- 
nity to discuss our foreign assistance 
authorization legislation for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989. 

Foreign assistance consumes only а 
small fraction of the Federal budget, 
let alone the GNP. Our Development 
Assistance Program consumes far less 
per capita than many developed na- 
tions in the world. 

Yet our foreign assistance programs 
are effective ways of helping secure 
important national interests—helping 
our national security in the military 
sense, our interest in economic growth 
around the world, and, with increasing 
importance these days, our interest in 
keeping narcotics away from our 
shores. Moreover, our foreign aid pro- 
gram helps Americans respond in an 
organized way to а humanitarian im- 
pulse that is in the best American tra- 
dition of sharing with others, and 
helping them make their way in the 
world. While it is true that charity 
begins at home, no one can fail to be 
moved by the incredible poverty and 
famine that still grips so much of the 
world today. And where there is pover- 
ty, we frequently find an emerging 
hostility. 
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Unfortunately, the Foreign Affairs 
Committee was unable to come up 
with a unified approach to this foreign 
aid legislation. Moreover, the adminis- 
tration adamantly opposes this legisla- 
tion at this time. Regrettably, we 
simply cannot adopt a bill in this 
House without the acquiescence of the 
administration. 

In an attempt to bridge the differ- 
ences between the administration and 
the committee, our ranking minority 
member has crafted a substitute which 
addresses the administration’s con- 
cerns while including the best aspects 
of our committee bill. 

The Broomfield substitute contains 
additional funding for narcotics con- 
trol programs overseas; contains 
Middle East funding and policy lan- 
guage that is identical to our commit- 
tee bill’s provisions, contains urgently 
needed funds for “base rights” coun- 
tries, and continues initiatives encour- 
aging private voluntary organizations’ 
involvement in foreign assistance, en- 
courages further assistance to “тпісго- 
enterprises,” and provides full funding 
for the Fund for Africa. 

While the Broomfield substitute will 
not fully please everyone, including 
myself, it is a good bill which reason- 
ably and responsibly continues the leg- 
islative process in foreign aid. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that our col- 
leagues, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasCELL], and our 
distinguished ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BROOMFIELD], and their staffs 
worked long and hard to produce a bill 
which we could all accept. While they 
were unable to fully reach that goal, 
but they did come close. We owe them 
both a debt of gratitude for bringing 
us to this point. I am certain that the 
balance of this debate will be construc- 
tive, although contentious from time 
to time. I urge my colleagues to give 
careful consideration to the arguments 
to be raised, but always to keep in 
mind the benefits to our own Nation 
from our foreign assistance program. 
Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
give due consideration and support for 
the Broomfield substitute measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to state that the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. BROOMFIELD] has 13 
minutes remaining and the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FascEeLL] has 11 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO], а senior 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to express my strong oppo- 
sition to H.R. 3100 in its present form 
and urge my colleagues to consider se- 
riously the need to amend the commit- 
tee's foreign aid bill in order to make 
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it acceptable to а majority of the 
Members of this body and to the ad- 
ministration. 

As I stated, along with the vice 
chairman of the committee, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, in our additional views to 
the committee report, if there is recog- 
nition that minority support and sup- 
port by the administration is essential 
to the passage of a foreign aid bill— 
and I believe that is true—then one 
must recognize that Republican sup- 
port will only be forthcoming if there 
are Republican priorities and initia- 
tives incorporated in the body of the 
foreign aid bill as we consider it on the 
floor. I know many on our side will be 
making an effort to gain approval for 
a number of amendments that are nec- 
essary to make the bill acceptable. 
This piecemeal effort, however, does 
not make for a truly comprehensive, 
thoughtful approach to implementing 
U.S. foreign policy. 

The Broomfield substitute, which 
will be offered later, represents, in my 
opinion, the best alternative for a for- 
eign assistance program that is fair 
and representative of U.S. security in- 
terests balanced by severe budget re- 
straints. What took place in the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and its sub- 
committees was not in many cases the 
type of consultation, cooperation, and 
compromising necessary to produce a 
foreign aid authorization bill support- 
ive of American foreign policy and ca- 
pable of securing support from minori- 
ty members and the administration. 

It may be technically correct to refer 
to H.R. 3100 as a bipartisan bill, but in 
more cases than not it gives mere lip 
service to the minority’s concerns 
while encumbering the statutes gov- 
erning foreign aid with conditions and 
restrictions that virtually hamstring 
the Executive as it tries to administer 
foreign aid. 

On major issues involving our rela- 
tions with close allies in Europe, Asia, 
the Middle East, Africa, and the West- 
ern Hemisphere, all too often it ap- 
pears that the Congress is trying to 
punish our friends and reward our en- 
emies. In almost every title of the bill, 
I can point to problems that, unless 
they are resolved, will cause the defeat 
of this bill, or that if it were passed 
somehow, would ensure a certain veto 
by the President. Undoubtedly many 
will make an effort to amend H.R. 
3100 during the 10 hours permitted. 
Some of those amendments would 
result in improvements, other would 
only make the bill worse. I urge my 
colleagues to be realistic in their ap- 
proach to legislating U.S. foreign 
policy. We must leave some room for 
the administration to adapt to chang- 
ing circumstances in the world. We 
cannot foresee every eventuality, so 
we must permit flexibility. I believe 
the Broomfield substitute provides the 
most responsible approach to allow 
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flexibility in our foreign aid program 
while preserving and protecting U.S. 
national security interests. 

I urge my colleagues to work on 
fashioning a foreign aid bill that will 
command the greatest possible biparti- 
san support. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the distinguished 


gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
WOLPE]. 

Mr. WOLPE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in very strong 
support of H.R. 3100, the Internation- 
al Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1987. 

I want to take these couple of min- 
utes to discuss that part of the bill 
that falls within the jurisdiction of my 
subcommittee. 

I want to draw the attention of my 
colleagues particularly to title VIII of 
this bill which contains а very innova- 
tive and far-reaching reform of our 
economic assistance program to sub- 
Saharan Africa. It is а major step, I 
believe, toward а more cost effective 
and a more efficient foreign aid pro- 
gram in Africa, one which supports 
the efforts of Africans themselves to 
achieve equitable, environmentally 
stable, participatory and self-reliant 
economic growth. 
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American political, economic, and 
humanitarian interests on the conti- 
nent require a sound and a long-term 
aid policy as an alternative to the trag- 
ically expensive Band-Aid of famine 
relief. This new approach, which I in- 
troduced in the House following sever- 
al years of intense consideration by 
the Subcommittee on Africa, has 
gained broad bipartisan support in the 
Congress and in the country. The 
original cosponsors of this approach in 
the House include my Republican col- 
leagues, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. GILMAN] and the gentle- 
woman from Rhode Island [Miss 
ScHNEIDER], and also the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. LELAND], the chair- 
man of the Select Committee on 
Hunger. A similar bill has been adopt- 
ed by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on a bipartisan basis. 

This portion of H.R. 3100 is strongly 
supported by a broad range of citizens 
groups, including Interaction, which 
encompasses some 114 American pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations, the 
major environmentalist groups such as 
the Sierra Club, the National Wildlife 
Federation, and the National Audubon 
Society, and a number of other organi- 
zations that have been long concerned 
with American policy toward the Afri- 
can continent most notably the U.S. 
Catholic Conference, the National 
Jewish Community Relations Advisory 
Council, Bread for the World, and 
Transafrica. 
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Mr. Chairman, no region in the 
world finds itself in such a steep and 
steady economic decline as does 
Africa. Yet too often, American aid 
projects have been poorly planned and 
ineffective. 

Too often, they have ignored the 
thousands of private and voluntary or- 
ganizations—church groups, women’s 
groups, local savings clubs, credit 
unions, cooperatives—that keep Africa 
going and that mobilize citizen pres- 
sure to make African governments 
more responsive to development needs. 
Top-down, bureaucratic Western aid 
projects simply do not work, and the 
landscape of Africa is littered with 
costly and wasteful “white elephants.” 

Too often our assistance programs 
have ignored African women, who 
produce 80 percent of the continent’s 
food. 

Too often we have not really insisted 
that African countries undertake 
policy reforms to improve incentives 
for agricultural production. Too often 
our aid programs have given short 
shrift to the need to protect the natu- 
ral resources base for Africa so that 
environmental degradation does not 
undermine African productivity. Nor 
have our efforts in the areas of health 
and population planning been ade- 
quate to sustain the human resource 
base for development. 

Among the most important features 
of our reform are provisions that call 
for much closer consultation with the 
poor majority, through African and 
other private and voluntary organiza- 
tions, that incorporate the active par- 
ticipation of women in development 
activities, that establish criteria for 
economic policy reforms, and that 
define critical sectoral priorities for as- 
sistance with minimum earmarks of 10 
percent each for natural resources, for 
health, and for voluntary population 
programs. The 70-percent remainder 
could be spent flexibly by AID within 
broad legislative authorities). 

A 5-year commitment of funds pro- 
vided in this legislation to support the 
long-term economic policy reform pro- 
grams on the African Continent, to 
improve the cost effectiveness of our 
own assistance through better plan- 
ning, and to help make up for Africa’s 
declining proportion of total foreign 
aid, a fall of approximately 30 percent 
in the last 4 years. 

Let me say, finally, Mr. Chairman, 
that we know that this reform will not 
work if the AID professionals feel 
they cannot work with it. Therefore, 
we have had extensive negotiations 
with AID and have agreed to make a 
number of changes to ensure that this 
will not only be a thoughtful reform 
but also a workable one. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PORTER]. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1980, the United States 
has provided billions of dollars in aid to El Sal- 
vador. Without that aid, El Salvador would fall 
victim to its Communist insurgency. 

What troubles me, however, is that this aid 
has made it easy to block or delay crucial 
economic reforms needed for El Salvador's 
long-term success. El Salvador needs to 
adopt economic policies and programs similar 
to other countries who have followed the path 
of greater privatization and reduced Govern- 
ment control. The war and recent earthquakes 
have harmed El Salvador's economy. Unfortu- 
nately, so have the current policies of the gov- 
ernment. 

Recently, | met with representatives of El 
Salvador's private sector. They strongly en- 
dorse the democratic process now underway 
in their country. But it is plain to most observ- 
ers that El Salvador's economy is in a tailspin 
and the government's central planning and 
control of the economy is simply not working. 

If we are going to continue to supply aid, as 
| think we should, we should also insist that 
the Duarte government make reforms in its 
economic programs and policies. The private 
business sector must be allowed to compete 
without the heavy interference and, in some 
cases competitions of the government. 

Mr. Chairman, without policies that stimulate 
growth and productivity through the private 
sector, the future of El Salvador's long-term 
economic and political security will be bleak 
indeed. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to yield 3 minutes to a senior 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding this 
time to me. 

Mr. Chairman, what is this world 
coming to? To listen to some of the 
complaints that have been circulating 
around the cloakrooms the last day or 
two, one would think that the House 
of Representatives is suffering from 
an excess of democracy. Specifically, 
one might gain the impression that 
the 40 percent minority is ganging up 
on the 60 percent majority. 

I am referring, of course, to all of 
the whining about 233 amendments 
having been filed on H.R. 3100. The 
more perceptive students on this sub- 
ject will come readily to the conclu- 
sion that the preparation of so many 
amendments reveals a lot more about 
the bill than it does about the legisla- 
tive procedures here in the full House. 
But the more perceptive among us will 
also see that the process which pro- 
duced this bill was seriously deficient. 

The membership of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee is divided precisely 60 
percent Democratic to 40 percent Re- 
publican, and thus reflects the compo- 
sition of the House as a whole. The 
subcommittees are similarly so divid- 
ed. This division is necessarily neither 
good nor bad; in the past, such party- 
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line divisions have not prevented the 
development of a genuine, bipartisan 
consensus on а foreign aid bill. 

This year, however, the majority 
members saw fit to abandon the con- 
sensus approach in favor of producing 
a partisan bill. Throughout the proc- 
ess, at subcommittee level and in the 
full committee, as one majority 
amendment after another was steam- 
rolled through on party-line votes, we 
on the Republican side made repeated 
warnings that the committee was pro- 
ducing a bill that could not command 
the kind of bipartisan support it would 
need in the full House to have any 
chance of passage. Indeed, we asked 
just how many Republicans in the full 
House could be expected to vote for a 
bill that is little more than a preview 
of the foreign policy plank in the 1988 
Democratic Party platform. So those 
of us here on the minority side of the 
aisle have come to view the full House 
of Representatives as the court of last 
appeal. We approach the proceedings 
today with the hope that the issues 
which were trampled to death in the 
committee process will receive a more 
open hearing in this larger venue and 
that is why there are so many amend- 
ments being offered here today by the 
minority. 

But the surprising thing is that the 
Democrats are offering over 80 amend- 
ments themselves. In other words, 
they did not do it to us enough in com- 
mittee. Today they will finish us off 
for good, and in so doing you will have 
this bill deader than a doornail. 

So lets get this waste of time over 
with. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LELAND]. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman of the committee 
for yielding time to me. I also thank 
him for his leadership, and I rise in 
strong support of his efforts to make 
this bill a fair and just bill. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise today to express my 
strong endorsement of the enhancements and 
improvements contained in the foreign assist- 
ance authorization legislation which provide a 
framework for a return to the basics of hu- 
manitarian development aid to people in need 
overseas. 

The bill as it stands and as amended by 
measures being offered by the distinguished 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Mr. FASCELL, ELL, represe A a long-over- 
due revision of the Foreign Aid Program in a 
direction | commend and support. The drafters 
of the bill deserve much credit for their efforts 
which result, for the first time in this decade, 
a program белек беде more, not less, for ef- 

feed the һи nor. fight disease, protect 

environment, and assist the chronic poor. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past 7 чады the 
U.S. Foreign Assistance Program has 
through a radical and, | believe, E e 
transformation. Funding for our food and de- 
velopment assistance program has decreased 


in 
forts to 
the 
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16 percent in 7 years, while the Military As- 
sistance Program has more than doubled. The 
implications are obvious. Funding for projects 
to address basic health needs, to provide pri- 
mary education, to protect the environment, to 
expand food production, to construct essential 
infrastructure, and to meet a host of needs in 
developing countries has evaporated. 

In its place there has been first an ever-in- 
creasing amount of funding for military equip- 
ment and training to countries that still cannot 
feed their own populations. The shift in fund- 
ing levels sends a signal to developing coun- 
tries that the United States is becoming less 
interested in the strength of their development 
programs, the health and livelihoods of their 
people, and more interested in the strength of 
their armed forces. 

The American people do not want such a 
shift away from humanitarian concerns, and | 
believe that it is time that we in Congress 
bring our Foreign Aid Program back into bal- 
ance. H.R. 3100 is a first and major step in 
that direction. 

As the bill currently stands, Military Assist- 
ance programs would be reduced $19 million 
from last year's levels, while development as- 
sistance would be increased by $153 million. | 
strongly support these funding levels as the 
beginning of a process to reestablish the em- 
phasis on development assistance in the For- 
eign Aid Program which 1 believe is proper 
and which the people of this country support. 

Over the past 7 years, Africa has been pro- 

i and continuously allocated а десііп- 
ing share of the development assistance fund- 
ing. Africa received 12.5 percent of the fund- 
ing in 1980, and only 7.2 percent in 1987. This 
decline in funding—a decline in real terms, not 
just percentages—has occurred at a time 
when many African countries have committed 
themselves to difficult economic reforms re- 
quiring outside assistance, when several face 
severe famine due to drought or insurgency, 
and when all are struggling to become more 
self-sufficient. 

The United States cannot and must not turn 
its back on the people of Africa during this 
critical hour of development. We who played 
such a crucial role in responding to the urgent 
crisis of 1984-85, cannot now risk a sharp 
slide into recurring famine and endless trage- 
dy. Sub-Saharan Africa has a higher propor- 
tion of people at risk of starvation than any 
region in the world. Africa must, therefore, re- 
ceive a reasonable share of the Foreign As- 
sistance Program. 

H.R. 3100 currently includes $450 million in 
devel assistance for the fund for Africa 
and $50 million for the Southern Africa Devel- 
opment Coordinating Conference. These 
levels are significant—but not adequate. Africa 
needs more assistance and we can afford to 
provide more. | strongly urge my colleagues to 
support Mr. FASCELL's amendment to earmark 
$85 million in the economic support fund 
[ESF] for Africa. By doing so, we demonstrate 
our commitment to Africa's development and 
to its people. By doing so, we provide African 
nations with a greater opportunity for 
progress, for reform, and perhaps for survival. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT}. 
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Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to start out by saying this: 
Let there be no misconstruing of what 
I say. The integrity or the purpose of 
my amendments is not to question the 
gentleman's leadership or his concerns 
to help preserve the freedom of our 
Nation. I think that in the beginning 
the gentleman was quite concerned 
about that. 

I would like to offer an amendment 
that says: "Strike all after the enact- 
ing clause: Charity starts at home." 
But I realize there are grave needs 
throughout the world, and America 
must help preserve those opportuni- 
ties for freedom. 

I ат bringing two amendments to 
the floor today. Those amendments 
would not affect the hot box in the 
world which we must be concerned 
with, that is, title VII, but it will affect 
Military Assistance programs and eco- 
nomic support funds. 

Let me tell the Members why. I 
recall coming to the floor last year and 
trying а last-ditch effort in the 99th 
Congress to save an economic support 
fund for America known as revenue 
sharing. I was not successful I was 
told this: “Traficant, we must make 
cuts. We must take the scalpel and get 
at the budget. We must make cuts to 
preserve freedom in America." 

Here is what I am saying on the 
floor today: I am ready to make those 
cuts, but before I cut one more dollar 
in American aid, I want to start with 
NATO money, I want to start with for- 
eign aid, and I want to start with that 
military budget that has a lot of dead 
turkeys flying around that cannot 
even Пу straight. 

So today I am offering two amend- 
ments. The first would cut 20 percent 
from military assistance, а total of 
$207 million. It would leave $827 mil- 
lion in there for military assistance. 

The second one would cut approxi- 
mately $600 million from economic 
support funds. It would still leave in 
there over $2 billion for economic sup- 
port funds for each year. The total 
cuts, if taken against the whole, would 
reduce the foreign aid expenditures by 
13 percent in each year. 

The total cuts, Mr. Chairman, I 
would say to those Members of Con- 
gress who get up and talk about being 
fiscally conservative, would be about 
$1.7 billion in real cuts that we would 
not have to cut off the backs of the 
American people. 
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They are right now studying cuts, 
COLA’s for senior citizens and Federal 
workers. 

This President threw out vocational 
education, or tried to; and he wanted 
to throw out the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration and cut Pell 
grants in education. 
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He does not want training money for 
laid-off and unemployed workers. 
That is about where we are at. 

The President said that he will veto 
this if there is not more money. Let us 
make him get out his pencil and veto a 
foreign-aid ЫП with not enough 
money in it, a President that wants to 
cut domestic programs. 

You want Traficant to help you cut, 
I am ready to help you, with unneces- 
sary expenditures of the American 
Government, not those on the backs 
of the American people. 

I want the Members’ help on my 
amendment. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing me this time. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
FASCELL] spoke for some time and at 
some length about our national securi- 
ty interests and how they are tied to 
the foreign aid bill. 

I agree with the gentleman, and I 
think we should be directing our at- 
tention toward those countries that 
work with us in the area of national 
security, human rights, and who sup- 
port democratic principles; but in the 
African portion of the bill we have $50 
million for the SADCC countries, 
Southern African Development Co- 
ordination Conference. 

These countries for most part 
oppose the United States, vote against 
us in the United Nations, and many of 
them support Communist govern- 
ments and work with countries such as 
the Soviet Union. 

Instead of earmarking these funds 
for SADCC, these funds should be 
used to help those African countries 
that work with us. Some of the coun- 
tries, if we are going to earmark those 
funds, Kenya, Liberia, Somalia, Came- 
roon, Djibouti, Sudan, Niger, and Bot- 
swana; and, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
understand how we can appropriate 
$50 million for countries that oppose 
us consistently. 

For instance, Angola, a Communist 
government, is going to get earmarked 
funds in this bill. They vote with us at 
the United Nations 6.8 percent of the 
time. Mozambique votes with us 7.2 
percent of the time. That means over 
90 percent of the time they support 
the Soviet Union and the Communist- 
bloc countries, and yet we are ear- 
marking up to $50 million to help 
these countries. 

Tanzanai, Zimbabwe, Tunisia, all of 
these countries oppose us consistently, 
and yet this legislation will appropri- 
ate $50 million for these countries. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
entire African section of this bill 
should be rewritten. It is a step in the 
wrong direction. 

The majority in this House is sup- 
porting the wrong approach in the 
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area of foreign policy and foreign aid. 
When my colleagues and I on the Sub- 
committee on Africa discussed these 
issues with the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. WorPE], the chairman, and 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL], the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, we were met with a stone wall. 

That is why we have so many 
amendments pending before this body 
on the African section of this bill. I be- 
lieve if we are really concerned about а 
realistic foreign policy approach, and a 
foreign policy bill, then we need to 
come together and reconcile our dif- 
ferences. 

There was no spirit of cooperation 
on the Subcommittee on Africa in this 
area, so I would say, as far as the Afri- 
can section of this bill is concerned, it 
should be structurally changed, and 
toward that end, I am going to offer 
about 17 or 18 amendments. 

I hope the Members will look with 
favor upon them. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KoSTMAYER]. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, let me begin by 
thanking Chairman FascELL for his 
perseverance and the long hours of 
work he has devoted to drafting this 
bill and bringing it to the floor of the 
House. The process has been extreme- 
ly difficult, and the chairman has 
done his best to satisfy the major con- 
cerns of both the majority and the mi- 
nority in an effort to report a bill ac- 
ceptable to the House as a whole. 
Chairman FAscELL deserves both our 
thanks and our respect. 

Unfortunately, all the chairman's 
work could not undo the most blatant 
and troubling problem with the for- 
eign aid bill: the overall funding levels. 
Despite modest increases in the for- 
eign aid budget over the last several 
years, the budget is woefully inad- 
equate. It is simply criminal that both 
the House and Senate can approve 
$289 billion for the Pentagon, and yet 
we are now struggling to win approval 
for $11 billion in foreign aid. Budget 
constraints are forcing us to shrink 
from many of our commitments and 
obligations throughout the world, and 
our short-term need to reduce the def- 
icit could well allow long-term trends 
which are already developing to be ex- 
acerbated and to directly threaten 
American interests. 

These funding constraints necessi- 
tate that we use our foreign aid dollars 
more carefully and prudently than 
ever. Several disturbing trends in for- 
eign aid spending are reflected in this 
foreign aid bill, trends which I believe 
result from misdirected spending pri- 
orities. 

In 1980, 50 percent of our foreign as- 
sistance was development assistance— 
money the United States provided to 
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struggling nations in order to meet 
basic human needs and to promote 
economic growth and development. It 
was the consensus view then that such 
economic development served as the 
foundation for democracy and stabili- 
ty and thus coalesced with U.S. region- 
al and international interests. Today, 
less than 25 percent of the funds in 
the foreign aid bill are development 
assistance funds, and America’s com- 
mitment to pursuing democracy’s ex- 
pansion through bilateral develop- 
ment is in steady decline. 

The United States declining support 
for economic development assistance 
has been accompanied by a dramatic 
new emphasis on security assistance. 
H.R. 3100, for example, provides just 
$1.6 billion in development assistance 
but $8.9 billion in security aid. 

A few real dollar comparisons of the 
foreign aid budget under the Carter 
administration and the foreign aid 
budget under the Reagan administra- 
tion underscore the point. From 1980 
to 1987 bilateral development project 
aid to the Third World declined by 8 
percent from $1.9 billion to $1.7 billion 
in 1987. U.S. contributions to multilat- 
eral development banks over the same 
period fell from $2.4 billion to $1.5 bil- 
lion, a drop of 63 percent. 

In sharp contrast, U.S. security as- 
sistance to the Third World under the 
Reagan administration has increased 
an astonishing 514 percent in real dol- 
lars, from $300 million in 1980 to $1.6 
billion 1987. 

The growth and expansion of the 
International Military Education and 
Training account [IMET] reflects the 
sweeping change in the security assist- 
ance portion of our foreign aid pro- 
gram. In 1980, the IMET budget was 
$25 million and the program affected 
52 countries. Today, the IMET budget 
is $56 million and 99 countries are in- 
volved. Included in the list of recipi- 
ents of security aid are Finland, Lux- 
embourg, Austria, Yugoslovia, Chile, 
and Trinidad/Tobago. Indeed, it seems 
there is hardly a country with whom 
we have relations which doesn’t re- 
ceive IMET funding. There are 17 
countries whose only aid relationship 
with the United States is through 
International Military Education and 
Training, including the poor nations 
of Nigeria and Zimbabwe. 

To cite just one more example of the 
incredible emphasis this administra- 
tion places on security assistance, the 
Military Assistance Program funding 
has increased nearly tenfold. In 1980, 
MAP funding was $110 million. In 
1987, MAP funding is $1.03 billion. 

Under the Reagan administration se- 
curity and military assistance has 
soared while bilateral and multilateral 
development assistance has plummet- 
ed. I believe that a limited foreign aid 
budget divided so unequally in favor of 
military aid shortchanges vital U.S. 
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economic, political, and humanitarian 
interests. We know that major in- 
fluxes of military aid benefit, predict- 
ably, the recipient country’s armed 
forces. The unfortunate result is that 
in many cases че institutionally 
strengthen the military relative to the 
civilian government we are trying to 
help. 

U.S. security interests throughout 
the world are real and compelling. But 
our current allocation of scarce for- 
eign assistance resources ignores the 
growing importance of the developing 
world in the global economy, the 
changed position of the United States 
in the global trading system, the inter- 
nationalization of the commercial 
banking system, and a host of other 
factors. 

Too much emphasis on the East- 
West conflict clouds our perception of 
the real problems and aspiration in 
the developing world, and can easily 
put the United States on the losing 
side of change. 

According to a recent poll, and con- 
trary to popular wisdom, a majority of 
Americans favor providing foreign eco- 
nomic aid. Those Americans would no 
doubt be shocked to learn that only 10 
percent of the economic support funds 
budget is targeted to low-income na- 
tions. Less than one-quarter of total 
U.S. bilateral development assistance, 
economic support funds, and food aid 
is programmed for the world’s low- 
income countries. Low-income coun- 
tries receive about $0.54 per capita 
compared to $4 per capital for lower 
middle-income countries, and $1.84 per 
capita for upper middle-income coun- 
tries. 

The shrinking foreign aid pie de- 
mands that we reevaluate how Ameri- 
can foreign assistance is utilized. It is 
high time we rediscover the vital role 
bilateral and multilateral development 
assistance can and does play in our ef- 
forts to protect U.S. interest not just 
in the immediate future but in the 
long run. We are on the path to estab- 
lishing relationships based solely on 
America’s military might and not on 
our historic commitment to the view 
that economic growth, development, 
and opportunity sustain and nurture 
democratic systems. We should lessen 
our reliance on military responses and 
favor instead civilian governments 
committed to the welfare of their own 
citizens. 

The foreign aid program can be far 
more than the Defense Department 
supplemental it is fast becoming. It is 
time we returned our foreign assist- 
ance program to its original develop- 
ment objectives and realized the true 
potential of American foreign aid. 

In an effort to counter the growing 
trend away from development aid, I 
will today offer an amendment to the 
economic support fund title of the for- 
eign aid bill. 
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Under the current foreign aid pro- 
gram, the preponderance of economic 
support funds are distributed as cash 
supplementals to countries which al- 
ready receive some type of U.S. securi- 
ty assistance. Although the cash may 
not be used for military purposes, it is 
extended primarily to support our 
military objectives. 

Unfortunately, there is very little 
oversight of ESF cash transfers. But 
we do know that it is used by recipi- 
ents as consumption aid, primarily for 
balance of payments and imports. 

In committee, Representative LEE 
HAMILTON offered an amendment— 
now section 204 of H.R. 3100—to re- 
structure these ESF cash transfers 
from consumption aid to investment 
aid on the well-founded belief that the 
long-term economic development of 
nations throughout the world is the 
greatest protector of U.S. global inter- 
ests—economic, humanitarian, and 
security interests. The amendment 
mandates that 40 percent of all ESF 
provided in fiscal year 1988, and 50 
percent of the ESF provided in fiscal 
year 1989 be used specifically for long- 
term economic development projects 
and programs. 

The Hamilton amendment is a vast 
improvement over current law, but too 
many automatic exemptions have 
been added to it. Countries which re- 
ceive $5 million or less in ESF per 
year, countries with an annual per 
capita income over $2,500, countries 
which provide the United States with 
base rights, and countries which pro- 
vide the United States access to mili- 
tary facilities on their soil are all auto- 
matically exempted from the Hamil- 
ton requirements. Collectively, these 
provisions could automatically exempt 
all but two of the countries that re- 
ceive ESF from the United States. 

The Hamilton amendment is good 
policy, and it should apply to as many 
countries as possible, not as few as 
possible. 

I hope to strengthen section 204 by 
eliminating the automatic exemption 
for countries providing the United 
States with access to military facili- 
ties. Providing blanket exemptions to 
all countries that provide the United 
States any access to military facilities 
could add 14 ESF recipients to the list 
of nations not covered by the Hamil- 
ton provision. That would make 30 of 
the 32 U.S. ESF recipients exempt— 
and render section 204 meaningless. 

We have the opportunity to help set 
U.S. foreign aid back on the right 
track, to reassert our commitment to 
development and economic growth, to 
broaden our relations with developing 
countries that our becoming increas- 
ingly important players in the world 
market, and to promote democracy by 
helping to lay the groundwork for eco- 
nomic stability. 

U.S. interests cannot be protected in 
the long term simply by providing ever 
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increasing amounts of security aid. We 
must return to using our foreign aid 
budget to provide real economic and 
development assistance. Strengthen- 
ing the Hamilton amendment is а good 
place to start. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

I rise in strong support of the substi- 
tute of the gentleman from Michigan 
ІМг. BROOMFIELD], and point out to 
the Members on the majority side that 
10 years ago, the language in the 
Broomfield substitute would have 
been the language of the majority, 
and some conservatives might be as- 
saulting it in a sense of misguided fru- 
gality; and it would be a bipartisan 
effort. 

I hope that we will see some biparti- 
san voting on the Broomfield substi- 
tute. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 3100, the International Securi- 
ty and Development Cooperation Act of 1987. 
| want to commend my chairman, Мг. FAS- 
CELL, for his leadership throughout this proc- 
ess—in committee and bringing the bill to the 
floor. He has continually struggled to forge a 
foreign policy consensus on tough issues and 
he has done so in a fair and tough-minded 
way. The result is a committee bill that ad- 
vances our interests. Іп terms of security, in 
terms of our own economy, and in terms of 
our ability to lead the free world. 

Foreign aid is typically a lightning rod for 
criticism and is often billed as a giveaway of 
taxpayers’ money. Well, if this were true, we 
wouldn't find that a majority of Americans ac- 
tually support foreign aid. They support it for a 
number of reasons. Primarily, they support it 
because it makes sense: It is our insurance 
policy and our best investment in securing our 
foreign policy goals. 

To assure security in Europe, this bill con- 
tains money for key base rights countries— 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. These 
bases guarantee access and ensure NATO 
security. The European bases have taken on 
new significance in light of the pending INF 
agreement. Our ability to maintain adequate 
funding to host countries will show our resolve 
in maintaining our commitment to the NATO 
alliance. 

In the Middle East, our aid goes to bolster 
our allies and advance the peace process. 
The United States has vital security interests 
in this area. We continue to outmaneuver the 
Soviets by maintaining strong ties to the 
Arabs and the Israelis. This bill maintains our 
commitments to Israel and Egypt and pro- 
motes economic development in the region. 

In the developing world, our aid goes to 
promote self-help programs that meet basic 
human needs and opens new markets for 
U.S. exporters. We have a trade deficit of 
$170 billion and we need new markets if we 
want to turn it around. This bill will assist 
these countries in becoming integrated in the 
world economy. 
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can exports; and 80 percent of all new manu- 
facturing jobs are now linked to international 
markets. 

Simply put, the world is a lot smaller than it 
used to be. The United States can make a big 


done an incredible job 
bill. Foreign aid is not a vote-getting issue 
after having spent 4 years as a member of 
Foreign Affairs Committee, | have come to un- 
derstand the importance of having an effec- 
tive foreign aid program. 

I believe, however, that foreign aid is а two- 
way street. That is, while we may be willing to 
give aid to the extent that we are able, our 
friends and allies that are the recipients of 
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ity cannot exist unless there is a partnership 
between the Government, the unions, and pri- 


right of workers and businessmen. 

1 do not mean to exaggerate the case of El 
Salvador, or for that matter compare President 
Duarte with Daniel Ortega. There is no сот- 
parison. President Duarte is trying to build a 

been for several years. 
business are the 
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backbone of any democracy, perhaps they 
should be listened to a little more not only in 
El Salvador but throughout the region if politi- 
cal stability, that is democracy, is to thrive. 
That way we can be sure that the foreign aid 
dollars we give are well spent. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MILLER] 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MILLER] is rec- 
ognized for 2% minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Chairman, last year our Govern- 
ment spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars to help wealthy developers 
build luxury hotels and upscale shop- 
ping malls. For a small fraction of this 
cost, we can promote microenterprises 
to help the world’s poorest people 
climb out of the soul-numbing poverty 
that marks their existence. A loan of 
only $100, for example, can help a lace 
maker in Bangladesh become a self- 
sufficient business woman. 

Fourteen million childen under the 
age of five die each year in developing 
countries. The U.N. International 
Children’s Education Fund [UNICEF], 
estimates that up to half of these chil- 
dren could be saved if simple, inexpen- 
sive measures were widely available. 
For example, a child can be immu- 
nized against six childhood diseases 
for $5. And a child dehydrated by 
severe diarrhea—a common cause of 
death in the developing world—can be 
saved by a salt/sugar solution at a cost 
of about 10 cents a dose. 

Our Government does help support 
these types of low-cost, effective pro- 
grams. This is American foreign eco- 
nomic aid at its best. Unfortunately, 
most American taxpayers believe the 
worst about foreign aid programs. As a 
result, these programs are a very low 
priority for most Members of Con- 
gress. For many Members, foreign eco- 
nomic aid ranks below our military aid 
programs, whose strategic value is 
often more readily apparent. 

Yet, for reasons of economic self-in- 
terest, strategic importance and moral 
leadership, U.S. foreign economic aid, 
which now accounts for only four- 
fifths of 1 percent of the Federal 
budget, can be one of the most effec- 
tive uses of our tax dollars. 

In underdeveloped countries, U.S. 
economic aid can play a crucial role in 
strengthening fragile economies, fos- 
tering self-sufficiency, and encourag- 
ing the shift away from inefficient 
centralized economies and toward free 
enterprise. As these economies develop 
so do their consumer markets. In the 
long run, appropriate U.S. aid pro- 
grams can help those nations that are 
economic basket cases, wholly depend- 
ent on Western donors, become in- 
stead, our trading partners, providing 
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important markets for American goods 
and services. 

We also enhance our own security by 
using foreign aid programs to encour- 
age the emergence of stable, entrepre- 
neurial, economies. Nations with 
stable free market economies are far 
more likely to share our democratic 
political values. 

As we have seen recently in South 
Korea, the more broadly prosperous а 
nation becomes, the more adamant 
will be the demands of its people for 
genuine democratic institutions—a 
free press, freedom to associate, to or- 
ganize and dissent. And the prolifera- 
tion of free market democratic soci- 
eties in the world is our greatest de- 
fense against the expansionist totali- 
tarianism of Marxist-Leninist nations. 

Finally, foreign aid like the child 
survival programs and famine relief ef- 
forts are more than simple charity. By 
supporting these programs we as a 
nation say to the world, there is one 
standard of decency, one standard of 
compassion for all members of the 
human community. And no accident of 
birth should condemn a child to death. 

Unfortunately, our foreign economic 
aid programs have, too often, done 
little more than line the pockets of 
friendly despots. Or these programs 
have funded grandiose, inappropriate 
development projects which did little 
to benefit the world’s poorest people. 
A blanket indictment of all foreign 
aid, however, throws the baby out 
with the bath water; precluding 
thoughtful analysis of the problem 
and preventing the implementation of 
effective, cost-efficient programs. 

Most Members of Congress have 
heard questions like the one I heard 
recently back home. “What I don’t un- 
derstand,” said the Bothell resident at 
one of my town meetings, “is why 
we're so concerned about giving to 
Third World countries, and not to our 
own?” The answer is, of course, that 
the health and well-being of our own 
citizens has always, and will always, 
have the first claim on Federal re- 
sources. 

But this Nation cannot be an island 
of prosperity in a sea of poverty, for 
we will inevitably be swept away with 
the tide. And to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty, we must exercise the responsi- 
bilities of freedom. We neglect these 
responsibilities at our own peril. 

That’s what foreign aid is about. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
LEVINE]. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding to me. 

As the general debate winds to a 
close, it is appropriate to commend the 
gentleman from Florida ГМт. FASCELL], 
the chairman of our committee, for 
the enormous effort that he has put 
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into this legislation, and for the ex- 
traordinary leadership that he has 
shown on this subject in general, and 
on this bill in particular. 

There is no greater internationalist 
in this Congress, and no finer leader in 
this Congress on issues pertaining to 
foreign affairs, than the chairman of 
our committee. I think that both sides 
of the aisle owe him a real debt of 
thanks for his perseverance and his 
leadership on these issues. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a difficult bill 
to have crafted under the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves as a 
nation. We are faced with very severe 
budget difficulties, as evidenced by the 
budget negotiations and the difficul- 
ties presented in bringing this legisla- 
tion to the floor on the very day we 
are trying to achieve a historic budget 
compromise between the other body, 
this body, and the executive branch. 
In essence, what we have is a coinci- 
dence of post-World War II reality in 
the context of our foreign aid respon- 
sibilities with 1980’s budget realities. 

I am cognizant of the difficulties 
that the budget presents us. At the 
same time in weighing our foreign and 
international responsibilities and obli- 
gations, I consider that the legislation 
we have before the Members deserves 
to be supported, I would hope on a bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr. Chairman, people decry govern- 
ment by continuing resolution. If we 
are to avoid that type of governance, 
we need to pass authorizing legislation 
this represents. 

This bill strikes the appropriate bal- 
ance, and I urge that it be supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time under 
general debate has expired. 

Pursuant to the rule, the bill is con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule by 
titles and each title shall be considered 
as having been read. 

No amendments are in order except 
those amendments printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD оп or before No- 
vember 10, 1987. Subject to clause 6 of 
rule XXIII, debate on all amendments 
shall not exceed 10 hours. 

It is in order for the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, or his 
designee, to offer en bloc amendments 
at any time, including germane modifi- 
cations in the text of any amendment. 
Amendments offered en bloc are con- 
sidered as having been read, are not 
subject to amendment or to a demand 
for a division of the question, and are 
debatable for 20 minutes, equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

The Clerk will designate section 1. 

The text of section 1 is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF СОМ- 
TENTS. 


(a) SHORT TrrLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the “International Security and Develop- 
ment Cooperation Act of 1987”. 

(b) TABLE ОР CoNTENTS.—The table of соп- 
tents of this Act is as follows: 


Sec. 1. Short title and table of contents. 
TITLE I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND 
SALES AND RELATED PROGRAMS 

101. Foreign military sales credits. 
102. Military assistance program. 
103. International military education 
and training. 
104, Peacekeeping operations. 
105. Cooperative training agreements 
with major non-NATO allies. 
106. Sales from stocks. 
107. Financing for commercial leasing 
arrangements. 
Terms of foreign military sales 
credits. 
Waiver of penalty interest on 
FMS 


108. 
109. 
‚ 110. 
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arrearages. 

Enforcement and processing of 
arms export licensing require- 
ments. 

Biennial review of the Interna- 
tional Traffic in Arms Regula- 
tions. 

Reciprocal leasing. 

Sales of antitank shells containing 
а depleted uranium penetrator 
component. 

Sec. Exclusion of salaries from prices 

of certain FMS sales. 

Sec. 115. FMS Guaranty Reserve Fund. 


TITLE II—ECONOMIC SUPPORT FUND 


Sec. 201. Authorizations of appropriations. 

Sec. 202. Authority to use funds for emer- 
gency assistance. 

Segregated accounts for cash 
transfers. 

Use of ESF assistance to promote 
long-term development. 

Prohibition on use of ESF assist- 
ance for port or terminal con- 
struction projects detrimental 
to United States farmers. 

Purchase of United States goods 
and services with ESF assist- 
ance. 

Tied aid credit program. 

Restriction on use of funds for nu- 
clear facilities. 

TITLE III—DEVELOPMENT 

ASSISTANCE 

Agriculture, rural development, 
and nutrition. 

. Child survival fund. 

. Population and health. 

. Education and human resources 

development. 
. Cooperative development 


111. 


. 112. 
Sec. 113. 


114. 


Sec. 203. 
Sec. 204. 
Sec. 205. 


Sec. 208. 


Sec. 207. 
Sec. 208. 


301. 


pro- 


gram. 

. Energy, private and voluntary or- 
ganizations, and private sector 
and selected development ac- 
tivities. 

. Sustainable development. 

. Private sector revolving fund. 

. Protecting biological diversity. 

. Private sector assistance. 

. Limitation relating to develop- 
ment assistance. 

. Enhancing the private-public part- 
nership for foreign assistance. 

. Use of foreign assistance loan re- 
payments for development as- 
sistance activities. 

. Providing credit for the poor in 
developing countries. 
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Sec. 315. Assistance for the prevention and 
control of AIDS in developing 
countries. 

Sec. 316. Minority set-aside. 


TITLE IV—OTHER ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

PART A—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 401. American schools and hospitals. 

Sec. 402. Housing guaranty program. 

Sec. 403. Agricultural and productive credit 
and self-help community devel- 
opment programs. 

Trade credit insurance program. 

Voluntary contributions to inter- 
national organizations апа pro- 


grams. 
International disaster assistance. 
Antiterrorism assistance program. 
Trade and development program. 
Operating expenses of the Agency 

for International Development. 
Part B—Pustic Law 480 AND SECTION 416 
PROGRAMS 


. 421. Promoting biological diversity. 
. 422. Period of agency response; period 
for comments on agency guide- 
lines. 
„ 423. Farmer-to-farmer program under 
Public Law 480. 

424. Multiyear agreements under sec- 
tion 41600). 

425. Minimum level of food assistance. 


TITLE V—INTERNATIONAL 
NARCOTICS CONTROL 


Authorizations of appropriations. 

Development of herbicides for 
aerial coca eradication. 

Procurement ої weapons to 
defend aircraft involved in nar- 
cotics control efforts. 

Pilot and aircraft maintenance 
training for narcotics control 
activities. 

Reallocation of funds withheld 
from countries which fail to 
take adequate steps to halt il- 
licit drug production or traf- 
ficking. 

Waiver of restrictions on United 
States assistance for certain 
major drug-transit countries. 

Reports and restrictions concern- 
ing certain countries. 

United States reliance оп licit 
opium gum from foreign 
sources. 

Assistance for Bolivia. 

Assistance for Peru. 

Assistance for Mexico. 

Cooperative nonmajor drug-tran- 
sit countries. 

Increased funding for AID drug 
education programs. 


TITLE VI—EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Sec. 404. 
Sec. 405. 


Sec. 406. 
Sec. 407. 
Sec. 408. 
Sec. 409. 


501. 
502. 


503. 


504. 


505. 


506. 


. 507. 
. 508. 
. 509. 
. 510. 
. 511. 
. 512. 


. 513. 


Sec. 601. Assistance for Israel. 

Sec. 602. Assistance for Egypt. 

Sec. 603. Cooperative scientific and techno- 
logical projects. 

Sec. 604. Use of certain deobligated funds 
for projects in the Middle East 
and for additional assistance 
for American hospitals abroad. 

Sec. 605. West Bank and Gaza development 
initiative. 

Sec. 606. Foreign military sales for Jordan. 

Sec. 607. Use of chemical weapons in the 
Near East. 

Sec. 608. Assistance for Greece. 

Sec. 609. Assistance for Turkey. 

Sec. 610. Cyprus. 
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бес. 611. Turkish occupation troops and 
Greek military forces on 


Cyprus. 

Sec. 612. Excess defense articles for NATO 
southern flank countries and 
major non-NATO allies on the 
southern and southeastern 
flank of NATO. 

Sec. 613. Assistance for Poland. 

Sec. 614. United States contributions to the 
ao International 


Sec. 615. Annual reports on economic condi- 
tions in Egypt, Israel, Turkey, 
and Portugal. 

Sec. 616. Reporting requirements. 

TITLE VII—WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
PART A—CENTRAL AMERICA 
Sec. 701. Central America democracy, 
DN and development initia- 
уе. 
. Military aircraft transfers. 
. Economic assistance for Central 
America. 

. Suspension of assistance if a mili- 

tary coup occurs. 

. Assistance for El Salvador. 

. Assistance for Guatemala. 

. Refugees in Honduras. 

. Assistance for Costa Rica. 

. Assistance for implementation of 
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. Restrictions on assistance to 
police. 
PART B—SOUTH AMERICA 
. Military assistance for Paraguay. 
. Economic Assistance for Uruguay. 
к Ton of OPIC programs for 
e. 
. Restriction on training assistance 
for Argentina and Brazil. 
PART C—THE CARIBBEAN 


Sec. 741. Assistance for Haiti. 

Sec. 742. Caribbean development plan. 

Sec. 743. Assistance for the Eastern Carib- 
bean. 

Sec. 744. Annual report on Soviet military 
assistance to Cuba. 

PART D—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE 

REGION GENERALLY 


Sec. 761. Condition on military assistance 
for Latin America and the Car- 
ibbean. 

Sec. 762. Allocations of economic support 
fund assistance. 

Бес. 763. шеси Foundation. 


scholarship partnership. 
TITLE VIII—AFRICA 


Part A—AFRICA FAMINE RECOVERY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


. Short title. 
. Africa famine recovery and devel- 
opment. 
. Reports to Congress. 
. Conforming amendments. 
5. African famine assistance. 
. African Development Foundation. 
. United States trade restrictions on 
products from sub-Saharan 
Africa. 
Sec. 808. Effective date. 
Part B—OTHER PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 
Sec. 821. Balance-of-payments support for 
countries in Africa. 
Sec. 822. Support for the Southern Africa 
Development Coordination 
Conference. 
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823. 
824. 
825. 
826. 
827. 
828. 


Assistance for Zaire. 

Assistance for Liberia. 

Policy regarding Kenya. 

Policy regarding Sudan. 

Policy regarding Mozambique. 

Restriction on military assistance 
to countries exporting oil to 
South Africa. 

Study and report on attempts to 
undermine import sanctions 
against South Africa. 

Part C—NORTHERN AFRICA 


Sec. 841. Policy regarding Tunisia. 
Sec. 842. Western Sahara. 
TITLE IX—ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Part А—ЕА5т ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 
Sec. 901. Support for the right of self-deter- 
mination for the Cambodian 
people. 
Assistance for the Cambodian 
people. 
. Policies regarding Vietnam. 
. Japan and the Arab economic boy- 
cott of Israel. 
. Annual report regarding Korea. 
. Assistance for the Philippines. 
. South Pacific regional programs; 
scholarships. 
. Authority to stockpile defense ar- 
ticles in Thailand and Korea. 
. Refugees from Southeast Asia. 
. Cooperation on POW/MIA issue. 
Part B—SOUTH ASIA 


. Assistance for the Afghan people. 

. Democracy in Bangladesh. 

. Israel-India relations. 

. Waiver for Pakistan of section 669 
prohibition on assistance. 

. Sales of military equipment to 
Pakistan. 

. Democracy and human rights in 
Pakistan 


. Шісіє drug production and traf- 
ficking in Pakistan. 

. Settlement of the conflict in Sri 
Lanka. 
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. Limitation on development assist- 
ance for India. 


TITLE X—PEACE CORPS 


Sec. 1001. Authorizations of appropriations. 

Sec. 1002. Passenger automobiles. 

Sec. 1003. Technical publications. 

TITLE XI—MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1101. Effective date. 

Sec. 1102. Use of foreign currencies. 

Sec. 1103. Comprehensive annual reports 
on foreign assistance. 

Sec. 1104. Reprogrammings of assistance. 

Sec. 1105. Foreign assistance allocation re- 
ports. 

Sec. 1106. Foreign debt repayment. 

Sec. 1107. Annual foreign assistance report. 

Sec. 1108. E assistance accountabil- 
ity. 

Sec. 1109. Coordination of all United States 
assistance for foreign law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Sec. 1110. Technical corrections. 

Sec. 1111. Countries which import sugar 
from Cuba. 

Sec. 1112. Early warning system regarding 
multilateral development bank 
loans. 

Sec. 1113. Independent labor unions. 

Бес. 1114. Countries listed as Communist 
countries. 

Sec. 1115. Requirement to specify duration 


for period of waiver of Commu- 
nist country prohibition. 
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TITLE XII—ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR BASE RIGHTS COUNTRIES 


Sec. 1201. Additional authorizations of ap- 
propriations. 

Sec. 1202. Foreign military sales program 
ceiling. 


Sec. 1203. Maintenance of military balance 
in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Are there amend- 
ments to section 1? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 
I 


; The text of title I is as follows: 


TITLE I—MILITARY ASSISTANCE AND SALES 
AND RELATED PROGRAMS 


SEC. 101. FOREIGN MILITARY SALES CREDITS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 31(a) of the 
Arms Export Control Act is amended to 
read as follows: “Тһеге are authorized to be 
appropriated to the President to carry out 
this Act $3,950,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and $3,950,000,000 for fiscal year 1989.”. 

(b) AGGREGATE PROGRAM CkEILING.—Section 
31(bX1) of that Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(bX1) The total amount of credits ex- 
tended under section 23 of this Act may not 
exceed $3,950,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and $3,950,000,000 for físcal year 1989.” 

SEC. 102. MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

Section 504(aX1) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(a)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter $1,033,716,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $1,033,716,000 for fiscal 
year 1989.". 

SEC. 103. INTERNATIONAL MILITARY EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 542 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 542. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this chapter $55,851,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $55,851,000 for fiscal 
year 1989.". 

(b) Human RIGHTS TRAINING IN ІМЕТ 
PnRocRAMS.—Chapter 5 of part II of that Act 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 

"SEC. 546. HUMAN RIGHTS TRAINING. 

"Respect for internationally recognized 
human rights shall be an important compo- 
nent of the assistance provided to any coun- 
try under this chapter for any fiscal year.“. 

(c) ScHOOL OF THE AMERICAS.—Chapter 5 
of part II of that Act (as amended by sub- 
section (b) of this section) is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end the following: 

"SEC. 547. SCHOOL OF THE AMERICAS. 

“Of the funds made available to carry out 
this chapter, up to $3,000,000 each fiscal 
year may be used for the fixed base operat- 
ing costs of the United States Army School 
of the Americas.". 

SEC. 104. PEACEKEEPING OPERATIONS. 

Section 552(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

“(а) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter, in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such pur- 
poses, $31,689,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$31,689,000 for fiscal year 1989.". 
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SEC. 105. COOPERATIVE TRAINING AGREEMENTS 
WITH MAJOR NON-NATO ALLIES. 

Section 21(g) of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “and with other countries 
which are major non-NATO allies,” after 
“New Zealand,”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: “Ав 
used in this subsection, the term ‘major 
non-NATO allies’ means those countries 
designated as major non-NATO allies for 
purposes of section 1105 of the National De- 
fense Authorization Act of Fiscal Year 
1987.”. 

SEC. 106. SALES FROM STOCKS. 

Section 21 of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lo ` 
“(j) In the case of a sale under subsection 
(аХ1ХВ) of this section, the President may 
contract for the procurement of replace- 
ment major defense equipment if the eligi- 
ble country or international organization 
provides the United States Government 
with a dependable undertaking as described 
in section 22(a) of this Act. The authority of 
this subsection may be exercised only to 
such extent or in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in advance in appropriation Acts.“ 
SEC. 107. FINANCING FOR COMMERCIAL LEASING 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

Section 23(a) of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: “Тһе authority of this section may 
be used to provide financing to Israel for 
the procurement by leasing (including leas- 
ing with an option to purchase) of defense 
articles from United States commercial sup- 
pliers if the President determines that there 
are compelling foreign policy or national se- 
curity reasons for those defense articles 
being provided by commercial lease rather 
than by government-to-government sale 
under this Act.". 

SEC. 108. TERMS OF FOREIGN MILITARY SALES 
CREDITS. 


(а) WHEN INTEREST RATES DETERMINED.— 
Section 23(cX2) of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by striking out the paren- 
thetical phrase in subparagraph (B). 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—Section 23(c) of that 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

"(3) Loan agreements made on market 
rate terms pursuant to this section after 
September 30, 1984, may be amended to fix 
the interest rates applicable to undisbursed 
funds as of the time each disbursement is 
made. The authority of this paragraph may 
be exercised only to such extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in ap- 
propriation Ac 
SEC. 109. WAIVER OF PENALTY INTEREST ON FMS 

ARREARAGES, 

Section 23 of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by adding at the end the fol- 
lowing: 

“(e) The President may waive the collec- 
tion of penalty charges that have accrued or 
may accrue on loans made pursuant to this 
section or section 24. The authority of this 
subsection may be exercised only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
advance in appropriation Acts.“ 

SEC. 110. ENFORCEMENT AND PROCESSING OF 
ARMS EXPORT LICENSING REQUIRE- 
MENTS. 

(a) REGISTRATION FEES FOR MUNITIONS 
CONTROL LicENsES.—Section 38(b) of the 
Arms Export Control Act is amended by in- 
serting at the end the following: 

“(3)(A) For each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, $250,000 of registration fees col- 
lected pursuant to paragraph (1) shall be 
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credited to а Department of State account, 
to be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion. Fees credited to that account shall be 
available only for the payment of expenses 
incurred for— 

„ contract personnel to assist in the 
evaluation of munitions control license ap- 
plications, reduce processing time for license 
applications, and improve monitoring of 
compliance with the terms of licenses; and 

ii) the automation of munitions control 
functions and the processing of munitions 
control license applications, including the 
development, procurement, and utilization 
of computer equipment and related soft- 
ware. 

“(B) Punds made available under subpara- 
graph (A) may not be used for any purpose 
other than those specified in subparagraph 
(A), and this limitation may not be waived 
under the authority of any other provision 
of law. 

“(C) The authority of this paragraph may 
be exercised only to such extent or in such 
amounts as are provided in advance in ap- 
propriation Acts.”. 

(b) DISQUALIFICATION AND FORFEITURE FOR 
VIOLATIONS OF INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC IN 
ARMS REGULATIONS.—Section 38 of that Act 
is amended by inserting after subsection (c) 
the following: 

"(dX1) No contract between a foreign gov- 
ernment and a person convicted or debarred 
for а violation of this section or section 39, 
or any rule or regulation issued under either 
section, may be approved for financing 
under this Act during the twelve months 
following the date of such conviction or de- 
barment. 

“(2)(A) Any person who is convicted for a 
violation of this section or section 39, or any 
rule or regulation issued under either sec- 
tion, shall (in addition to any other penalty) 
forfeit to the United States— 

“(i) any of that person's interest in, securi- 
ty of, claim against, or property or contrac- 
tual rights of any kind in any defense arti- 
cle or other tangible item that was the sub- 
ject of the violation; 

i) any of that person's interest in, secu- 
rity of, claim against, or property or con- 
tractual rights of any kind in any defense 
article or other tangible item that was used 
in— 

“(1) the export ог attempt to export, or 

“(ID the contribution, gift, commission, or 
fee that was paid or offered or agreed to be 
paid, 
that was the subject of the violation; and 

(iii) any of that person's property consti- 
tuting, or derived from, any proceeds ob- 
tained directly or indirectly as a result of 
the violation. 

"(B) The procedures in any forfeiture 
under this paragraph, and the duties and 
authorities of the courts of the United 
States and the Attorney General with re- 
spect to any forfeiture action under this 
paragraph or with respect to any property 
cong may be subject to forfeiture under this 

ph, shall be governed by section 
1963 of title 18, United States Code. Any 
new budget authority provided by this sub- 
paragraph may be exercised only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
advance in appropriation A 

(c) EFFECTIVE DATE.—Subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 38 of that Act, as enacted by subsection 
(b) of this section, shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this Act or October 1, 
1987 (whichever is later), and applies— 

(1) in the case of paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (d), with respect to convictions or de- 
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barments occurring on or after the effective 

date of that subsection; an 

(2) in the case of paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (d), with respect to convictions based 
on conduct occurring on or after the effec- 
tive date of that subsection. 

SEC. 111. BIENNIAL REVIEW OF THE INTERNATION- 
AL TRAFFIC IN ARMS REGULATIONS. 

Section 38(f) of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended by striking out the first sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: "At least once every 2 years, the 
President shall review the regulations issued 
to carry out this section, including the items 
listed on the United States Munitions List, 
in order to determine what changes in those 
regulations are appropriate, including deter- 
mining what items, if any, no longer war- 
rant export controls under this section. 
Based on each such review, the President 
shall revise those regulations as necessary 
апа shall publish а revised compilation of 
those regulations.". 

SEC. 112. RECIPROCAL LEASING. 

Section 61(a) of the Arms Export Control 
Act is amended in subparagraph (B) by 
striking out “fiscal year 1987 and only with 
respect to one country" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fiscal years 1987, 1988, and 1989 
and only with respect to one country each 
such year”. 

SEC. 113. SALES OF ANTITANK SHELLS CONTAINING 
A DEPLETED URANIUM PENETRATOR 
COMPONENT. 

The President may not sell any M833 anti- 
tank shells, or any comparable antitank 
shells containing а depleted uranium pene- 
trator component, to any country other 
than— 

(1) а country which is а member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or 

(2) а country which has been designated 
as a major non-NATO ally for purposes of 
section 1105 of the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for Fiscal Year 1987. 

SEC. 114. EXCLUSION OF SALARIES FROM PRICES 
OF CERTAIN FMS SALES. 

The last sentence of section 503(a) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “, or from funds made 
available on а nonrepayable basis under sec- 
tion 23 of the Arms Export Control Act," 
after “under paragraph (3)"; and 

(2) by inserting (other than the Coast 
Gurra: after “Armed Forces of the United 
SEC, 115. FMS GUARANTY RESERVE FUND, 

During fiscal years 1988 and 1989— 

(1) the authority contained in the third 
sentence of section 24(c) of the Arms 
Export Control Act may not be exercised; 
and 

(2) funds made available to carry out sec- 
tion 23 of that Act or section 503 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 may not be used 
to pay claims under guaranties issued under 
section 24 of the Arms Export Control Act, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law 
(specifically including any law providing ap- 
propriations for foreign assistance and relat- 
ed programs). 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word, and I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ECKART]. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman, my good friend, 
the gentleman from Florida, for yield- 
ing this time. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
North Dakota, will be offering an 
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amendment shortly that focuses on a 
critical imbalance that exists in our 
foreign aid programs. It is a funda- 
mental change that took place in the 
change of the Carter to Reagan Presi- 
dencies. At that time our foreign aid 
initiatives roughly were balanced 50- 
50 between military and economic de- 
“velopment programs. Since then we 
have witnessed an increase of several 
hundreds of millions of dollars of in- 
crease in military aid alone. 

The amendment of my colleague, 
the gentleman from North Dakota, 
seeks to cut $83 million from the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program, to restore 
some sanity to foreign policy, to 
remove the military as the course of 
first resort in the conduct of foreign 
policy and to underscore our commit- 
ment to diplomacy first and military 
action second. 

The amendment of my colleague, 
the gentleman form North Dakota, in 
which I join in cosponsorship, will re- 
store some semblance of balance to 
the image of this Nation and the con- 
duct of our foreign policy. It will place 
on a greater par the economic develop- 
ment needs of countries and less de- 
pendence on the military application 
of our foreign aid. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule, I offer en bloc 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the en bloc amendments. 

The text of the en bloc amendments 
is as follows: 

Amendments offered en bloc by Mr. Fas- 
CELL: On page 15, strike lines 22 through 25 
and on page 16 strike lines 1 through 7 and 
insert the following: 

The authority contained in the third sen- 
tence of section 24(c) of the Arms Export 
Control Act shall be exercised to the extent 
necessary in order for the Defense Security 
Assistance Agency and the Department of 
Defense to honor their loan guarantee con- 
tracts and to make all payments to the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank required by those con- 
tracts according to their original payment 
schedules. 

Page 16, after line 7, insert the following: 
SEC. 116. commons ON SALES OF F-15's TO SAUDI 


Any sale or other transfer to Saudi Arabia 
by the United States of F-15 aircraft shall 
be subject to the following conditions: 

(1) Any F-15 aircraft sold or otherwise 
transferred to Saudi Arabia shall be limited 
to models A, B, C, and D. 

(2) The United States shall not sell or oth- 
erwise transfer to Saudi Arabia the F-15-E 
or other advanced aircraft with a ground 
attack capability and shall not upgrade ex- 
isting Saudi Arabia aircraft to that capabil- 
ity. 

(3) Saudi Arabia shall not possess more 
than 60 F-15 aircraft at any one time, 
except that additional replacement F-15 air- 
craft may be held in the United States, at 
the expense of Saudi Arabia, for shipment 
to Saudi Arabia only after the President no- 
tifies the Congress that the existing inven- 
tory of F-15 aircraft held by Saudi Arabia is 
less than 60 and, then, only on a one-for-one 
replacement basis as each F-15 aircraft is 
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totally removed from the inventory of Saudi 


Arabia. 
Page 16, after line 7, insert the following: 
SEC. 117. RESTRICTIONS ON FMS SALES OF STING- 
ER MISSILES. 


(a) PROHIBITION.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the United States Govern- 
ment may not sell any STINGER air de- 
fense guided missile (or any other man-port- 
able ground-to-air missile with comparable 
advanced technology) to any foreign mili- 
tary or paramilitary force under the Arms 
Export Control Act. 

(b) ExcEPTIONS.—The prohibition con- 
tained in subsection (a) does not apply with 


respect to— 

(1) a transfer to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization or the armed forces of a 
member nation of that organization; 

(2) a transfer to the armed forces of a 
country designated as major non-NATO ally 
for purposes of section 1105 of the National 
Defense Authorization Act of Fiscal Year 
1987; 

(3) a transfer otherwise specifically au- 
thorized by the Congress by an Act or joint 
resolution enacted after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act; or 

(4) a transfer if the President certifies to 
the Congress that— 

(A) an unforeseen emergency exists which 
requires the immediate transfer of the mis- 
siles; and 

(B) no other air defense system can meet 
the air defense needs of the recipient. 

(c) REPORT.—Not later than 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
President shall submit to the Congress a 
report which assesses the global threat 
caused by the proliferation of man-portable 
ground-to-air missiles with advanced tech- 
nology comparable to that of the STINGER 
missile, without regard to the country of 
origin of those missiles. This report shall 
give special emphasis to the danger of such 
missiles being used in acts of terrorism. 

SEC. 118. NOTICE TO CONGRESS REGARDING POSSI- 
LE MISSILES SALES. 

(а) PRICE AND AVAILABILITY REPORTS.—Sec- 
tion 28 of the Arms Export Control Act is 
amended— 

(1) in the first sentence of subsection (a)— 

(A) by striking out “or” after “$7,000,000 
or more" and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma, and 

(B) by inserting “, or of any missiles, rock- 
ets, or associated launchers or any artillery 
projectiles (without regard to the amount of 
the possible sale)" after “$25,000,000 or 
more"; and 

(2) in the clause (2) of subsection (b)— 

(A) by striking out “ог” after “$7,000,000 
or more" and inserting in lieu thereof а 
comma, and 

(B) by inserting “, or of any missiles, rock- 
ets, or associated launchers or any artillery 
projectiles (without regard to the amount of 
the proposed sale)" after “$25,000,000 or 
more". 

(b) NOTIFICATIONS IN THE ABSENCE OF 
RECENT PRICE AND AVAILABILITY REPORT 
LISTING. 


(1) SALES SUBJECT TO NOTIFICATION RE- 
QUIREMENT.—Paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion applies with respect to any letter of 
offer to sell any missiles, rockets, or associ- 
ated launchers or any artillery projectiles 
(without regard to the amount of the sale) 
if, within the preceding 6 months, a listing 
has not been transmitted to the congress 
pursuant to section 28 of the Arms Export 
Control Act with respect to that sale and if 
section 36(b) of that Act does not apply. 
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(2) REQUIREMENT FOR  NOTIFICATION.— 
Before issuing any letter of offer described 
in paragraph (1), the President shall notify 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate. Any 
such notification shall contain the informa- 
tion required in a certification under section 
36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act. 

(3) ТІМЕ FoR NOTIFICATION.—The notifica- 
tion required by paragraph (2) shall be sub- 
mitted not less than 30 days before the 
letter of offer is issued, unless the President 
states in the notification that an emergency 
exists which requires the proposed sale in 
the national security interests of the United 
States. If the President states that such an 
emergency exists, he shall include a detailed 
justification for his determination, includ- 
ing a description of the emergency circum- 
stances which necessitate the immediate is- 
suance of the letter of offer and a discussion 
of the national security issues involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] will be recognized for 10 minutes 
and a Member opposed to the amend- 
ments will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Мг. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Let me explain what we have done 
here, if my colleagues will follow me. 

Mr. Chairman, the en bloc amend- 
ment contains the amendment of Mr. 
SMITH of Florida—all of these were 
printed in the RECORD, of course— 
which essentially codifies the existing 
agreement between the executive 
branch and the Congress on the sale 
of F-15's to Saudi Arabia and places а 
ceiling of no more than 60 F-15's in 
Saudi Arabia at any one time. 

The amendment also contains the 
amendment offered by Mr. OBEY, 
which allows FMS funds to be used to 
replenish the guaranty reserve fund 
and represents а compromise concern- 
ing the restrictions on the transfer of 
Stinger missiles and congressional no- 
tification regarding the sale of such 
missiles. This compromise of the two 
amendments of Mr. Levine and the 
amendment of Mr. ӛмітн of Florida 
would apply a prohibition on the sale 
through FMS of man-portable ground- 
to-air missile defense systems unless 
specifically authorized by Congress 
but exempts nations other than NATO 
or major non-NATO allies of the 
Unites States. 

At the same time, the compromise 
provides the executive branch with 
waiver authority to sell such systems 
in situations in which these missile 
systems represent the only air defense 
system which can meet the air defense 
requirements of the proposed recipi- 
ents. 

The compromise requires а report 
within 6 months of the date of enact- 
ment on the global threats that are 
posed to U.S. national security inter- 
ests through the continued prolifera- 
tion of these weapons systems and 
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strengthens congressional review of all 
missile and rocket launcher sales re- 
gardless of dollar value by requiring 
the executive branch to include such 
sales in its quarterly price and acquisi- 
tion reports. 

Finally, the compromise stipulates 
that any proposed sale of such items 
which have not been included in a 
price and acquisition report must be 
submitted 30 days in advance of any 
sale. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption 
of the amendments en bloc. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing this time. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the chairman for having 
crafted a very, very finely tuned bill, 
that had to sail through some very dif- 
ficult waters. There was a very signifi- 
cant amount of compromise that was 
made necessary by the kinds of exigen- 
cies which exist in our budgetary proc- 
ess today. 

I might add for those who do not 
know it, this is another in a series of 
years where foreign aid has been re- 
duced, 

Now, there are those who would like 
to have increased foreign aid, but 
right now the mode is for decreased 
foreign aid; so hopefully the amounts 
that are going to be authorized in this 
bill will be left as is on this very im- 
portant subject. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment pro- 
hibits the sale of the manned portable 
Stinger antiaircraft missiles to all 
countries except NATO and major 
non-NATO allies for sales explicitly 
approved by Congress. 

This legislation authorizes the Presi- 
dent to waive the prohibition under 
certain provisions. 

In addition, there are certain certifi- 
cation requirements that he is re- 
quired to make. 

This amendment I bring before the 
body as part of the en bloc amend- 
ments, and there are others I will dis- 
cuss in a minute, is one of tantamount 
importance, because it raises the ques- 
tion of how Congress balances the in- 
terests of arming foreign nationals in 
the name of our own national security, 
while unavoidably flooding the inter- 
national arms market with state-of- 
the-art weapons whose transfer is 
almost impossible to monitor. As with 
many aspects of foreign policy, this 
question presents a clear dichotomy of 
interests and will only be resolved 
when there is a consensus on what is 
the most effective method of protect- 
ing the lives of American citizens and 
the security interests of the United 
States. 

For years there has been a great 
concern over the proliferation of the 
manned portable Stinger antiaircraft 
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missile. This concern stems primarily 
from the difficulty of applying ade- 
quate controls over such a maneuver- 
able weapon. It is a very effective de- 
fense weapon. 

On the other hand, the exact fea- 
tures which make it desirable to the 
international military establishment 
also make it a potent weapon for en- 
emies of the United States. 

The amendment that is offered here 
would dramatically decrease the risk 
that an American manufactured 
weapon, such as the Stinger, in the 
end will be used to kill or maim Ameri- 
can citizens, albeit detrimental to our 
security interests. 

I might add that the revelation that 
30 of these Stinger missiles are now in 
the hands of the Iranians, most likely 
through the problem of getting them 
from the Afghan rebels, is one of the 
major reasons for this amendment. We 
cannot allow that proliferation. 

Second, in this en bloc amendment is 
a revision which has been agreed to by 
both sides, I believe, in the Senate and 
this body, on conditioning the sale re- 
cently approved of F-15's to Saudi 
Arabia to 60 maximum in their inven- 
tory at any time, and any aircraft sold 
to replace one of those 60 has to be 
made with notice to the Congress and 
limiting the weapons of the F-15's to 
A’s, B’s, C’s, or D’s. That is something, 
as I said, that has been in fact agreed 
to by all parties. 

Finally, there is a provision on 
which my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Levine] will 
speak subsequent to me with reference 
to Stinger missiles and other weapons 
in the Persian Gulf region, which I 
wholeheartedly endorse, which is a 
very good idea, along the same lines as 
what I am speaking about, and that is 
the Stingers all over the world, and 
that is the proliferation of these very 
dangerous American weapons, to make 
sure that they are not used ultimately 
— American citizens by terror- 

ts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge all my 
colleagues to adopt this en bloc 
amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I might con- 
sume of the 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Obey amendment 
of this en bloc amendment would in 
my opinion gut the U.S. Security As- 
sistance Program. Basically, it is а 
back door effort to cut security assist- 
ance, while leaving economic aid un- 
touched. 

It is unnecessary, because the ad- 
ministration has stated that the GRF 
funding question can be resolved with- 
out statutory language. 
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I would point out again that this is 
just another case where a bad bill is 
going to be made badder, if there is 
such a word, which means that its 
chances of ever being enacted into law 
are growing dimmer by the minute. 

Second, the first Smith amendment 
that would limit transfer of F-15's to 
Saudi Arabia, I think all the gentle- 
men on that side of the aisle already 
know, since they are in the majority in 
the Senate, that this has already been 
worked out with the Senate and we 
Should not be putting this into statute. 
We all know that it has already been 
done. 

Third, on the last Smith amendment 
en bloc, again I think we have serious 
problems here, because of congression- 
al micromanagement. 

There is а serious question whether 
Stinger transfers to Chad, to Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan and many other 
countries, such as France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Saudi 
Arabia, Turkey, and Great Britain 
could go on. I just think this is a bad 
time for us to be legislating this kind 
of restriction and it is just really going 
to hurt this bill; so I regret that these 
— are being offered at this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEVINE]. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for yielding this time. I 
also thank him for his assistance and 
for his staff's assistance in crafting a 
compromise amendment combining 
three different amendments that the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SMITH], 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TORRICELLI], and I have been working 
or for a period of time. 

Mr. Chairman, in sum, the net result 
of this en bloc amendment is to make 
it more difficult to transfer overseas 
one of the most dangerous and poten- 
tially lethal weapons in the U.S. arse- 
nal, a weapon that could easily get 
into the hands of terrorists. This is 
the Stinger missile. 

Mr. Chairman, last year, the most 
controversial component of the pro- 
posed missile sale to Saudi Arabia was 
the Stinger missile. Its potential for 
mischief, its potential for terror, and 
its potential for use against innocent 
civilians was the cause, more than any- 
thing else, of a lopsided vote on the 
floor of this House opposing this arms 
package; the vote was 356 to 62. 

On a bipartisan basis, Mr. Chairman, 
people on both sides of the aisle in 
both bodies of this legislature have at- 
tempted to get at the inappropriate 
and unnecessary proliferation of 
Stinger missiles. Regrettably, despite 
the intense concern that has been 
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demonstrated by Members of Congress 
over the security issues at stake in 
global proliferation of Stingers, this 
administration persists—to use the 
language of a Member of the other 
body—in passing out these missiles 
much the way many people pass out 
cigars. In short, this administration 
seeks all too often to transfer Stingers 
to one nation or another. 

Under this en bloc amendment, we 
still have allowed an exemption to this 
ban, which uses the language of cur- 
rent law. In other words, if the Presi- 
dent certifies that “ап unforeseen 
emergency which requires the immedi- 
ate transfer of the missiles,” and if no 
other air defense system can meet the 
air defense needs of the recipient, 
then the Stinger sale can proceed. 

I should emphasize that these ex- 
emptions are broader than I would 
like to see. In fact, I oppose these ex- 
emptions, but they are in the en bloc 
language. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill of 
my own which would have totally 
banned the transfer of Stinger missiles 
to any Persian Gulf nation in the next 
fiscal year. I introduced another bill 
which would have totally banned the 
transfer of Stinger missiles to any 
country other than a NATO country 
or major non-NATO ally on this globe 
without congressional authorization. 
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However, in an effort to compromise 
and in an effort to at least begin to 
stem the flow of proliferation, I 
agreed to this en bloc amendment. It 
calls for additional notice require- 
ments so that the Congress will be 
provided with adequate notice on all 
sales of missiles and rockets regardless 
of the dollar amount. While this 
notice is not as broad as I would like to 
see, it does inform us of the adminis- 
tration’s intent when it wishes to pro- 
ceed with a transfer of Stingers or any 
other missile. In addition, and as I 
noted earlier, it allows Congress to 
block that transfer on a government- 
to-government basis. While this does 
not cover covert transfers, which I 
would like to see included in the bill, it 
still would block government-to-gov- 
ernment transfers unless the exemp- 
tions apply. 

It is a modest amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. And while it does not go far 
enough, it is an important step in the 
direction of controlling the global pro- 
liferation of our most lethal and so- 
phisticated weaponry, particularly the 
Stinger missile. Such proliferation is 
inappropriate and highly dangerous to 
U.S. interests. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
en bloc amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am really surprised 
because what this amendment is doing 
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as far as the Stinger missiles are con- 
cerned is that it is driving the adminis- 
tration or any future administration 
to deal covertly with these countries 
as opposed to overtly. We have sold 
Stinger missiles under foreign military 
sales to NATO and to a number of 
non-NATO countries including Austra- 
lia, South Korea, which we are now 
going to ban, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
which we will now ban, Saudi Arabia, 
Chad, where we won a war against the 
madman Qadhafi. I just do not under- 
stand the reasoning behind this and I 
regret that the House cannot vote on 
this issue separately instead of en bloc. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO], 
who will speak on a very cogent point. 

(Mr. LAGOMARSINO asked and 
was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to speak to several 
parts of this en bloc amendment with 
regard to foreign military sales, and 
the foreign military sales guarantee 
reserve fund amendment. 

I think it can be maintained and 
properly so that the effect of this 
amendment if it is adopted would be 
to eliminate military assistance pro- 
grams outside of earmarked countries. 
Its effect on our bilateral security rela- 
tionships would be devastating. It 
would send а signal to our allies that 
we are not to be relied upon, that we 
are more concerned with procedure 
than with the substance of our rela- 
tionship. 

Sufficient authority already exists 
to manage arrearages due to the Fed- 
eral Financing Bank which is handling 
overdue loans in much the same way 
that rescheduled debt is handled. 

This amendment would commit 
Scare resources, security assistance re- 
sources to resolve what is essentially 
an accounting problem. I would hope 
for that reason alone that this would 
be turned down. 

With regard to the amendment re- 
lating to the sale of F-15's to Saudi 
Arabia, the amendment is exactly 
what has been worked out with Mem- 
bers of the Congress and the adminis- 
tration on such a sale to Saudi Arabia. 
I do not know what the purpose of in- 
cluding it is other than perhaps to em- 
barrass the administration and say 
that we do not trust you, we have to 
have this in writing. 

Although I do not object to what it 
provides, I certainly do not think it 
should be included in this bill. 

With regard to the Levine amend- 
ment which is included in an amended 
form in this legislation, I think as the 
author of the amendment pointed out 
a moment ago, it does not cover where 
probably the problem is or could be, 
namely, covert sales. I do not think we 
have that same kind of problem here. 
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Also, the amendment does not just 
refer to Stinger missiles. It refers to 
any missile, rocket, or associated 
launchers or any artillery projectiles, 
which I read as one artillery shell. I 
think that this would result in exces- 
sive reporting requirements, would 
overburden both the administration 
and congressional staffs, and would 
draw our attention away from more 
suitable areas. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. I would 
refer the gentleman to the language 
concerning the area that you refer to, 
and that is on notification of missiles 
or other projectiles. In terms of the 
prohibition, it only covers Stingers. I 
would refer the gentleman to that spe- 
cific language. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. But what I 
said was it would result in undue pa- 
perwork for both of us. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. If the 
gentleman would continue to yield. I 
make this point just in the context of 
the accuracy of the description of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. The gentle- 
man is correct. So the provisions 
would flood the committees with noti- 
fications on transfers raising no signif- 
icant policy issues and I think would 
impede rather than enhance effective 
congressional oversight. 

Again, I think the resulting delays 
would necessarily also erode U.S. 
credibility as a reliable supplier in a 
period when there are an increasing 
number of alternative sources for the 
weapons in question and when the rel- 
ative U.S. position as a supplier of de- 
fense goods and services to free world 
countries is declining. We are not the 
only supplier of such weapons in the 
world today. 

I would also say that although the 
amendment as presented to us today is 
an improvement in some regards com- 
pared to the original amendment, it 
still does have a number of shortcom- 
ings. For example, one of the excep- 
tions is that the President may trans- 
fer and then certify to Congress if 
there is an unforseen emergency. 

What is that? I can just see that no 
matter what the emergency is, Mem- 
bers of this Congress are going to 
stand up and say that the administra- 
tion should have forseen that, and 
therefore it does not fall within the 
exception. 

I would hope that my colleagues 
would turn down this en bloc amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLARZ]. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, if I 
might say, I am working on an amend- 
ment now which should be ready in a 
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minute or so which would be an 
amendment to this en bloc amend- 
ment. When it arrives, I will ask unan- 
imous consent to offer it. The amend- 
ment in effect would permit an excep- 
tion to the prohibition on sale of 
Stingers to countries where we have 
support apparatus or military facili- 
ties. I have in mind in particular Bah- 
rain, a country in the Persian Gulf 
which is the headquarters for our Mid- 
east force and whose cooperation is 
really essential in terms of our capac- 
ity to maintain our fleet in that part 
of the world. 

There is clearly a threat to impor- 
tant Bahraini facilities and I discov- 
ered much to my chagrin and regret 
that this bloc amendment which I 
had understood the impression would 
have permitted the sale in limited 
amounts of Stingers to Bahrain is 
worded in such a way right now that it 
would preclude such a sale. So I plan 
to offer this amendment if no one ob- 
jects which would make that excep- 
tion possible. 

I would hope, given the importance 
of this issue, that no one would object 
so the House can have a chance to ad- 
dress this vitally important issue. 
MODIFICATIONS OFFERED BY MR. SOLARZ TO THE 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments offered en bloc by Mr. FASCELL 
be modified as follows: 

“On page 3, after paragraph (2) 
insert the following new paragraph (3) 
and redesignate existing paragraphs 
(3) and (4) accordingly: 

"(3) a transfer to a country which 
has either support units or military fa- 
cilities staffed by members of the 
United States Armed Forces;". 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
report the modification. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modification offered by Mr. SoLARz to the 
amendments offered by Mr. FAsCELL: On 
page 3, after paragraph (2) insert the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (3) and redesignate 
existing paragraphs (3) and (4) accordingly: 

(3) a transfer to a country which has 
either support units or military facilities 
staffed by members of the U.S. Armed 
Forces; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, as I see the 
proceedings here, we have debated 
this en bloc amendment for about 10 
minutes and, if I gather what the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SoLARZz] is 
doing, he is modifying this amendment 
because we have already found one 
major flaw in it. 

Do we have any assurance that there 
are not a number of other major flaws 
in this en bloc amendment since we 
are making very substantive foreign 
policy decisions here? Is my under- 
standing correct? 
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Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I think this is a major 
flaw. I think it needs to be corrected 
and other people may find other prob- 
lems with the en bloc amendment. In 
my view this is by far the most impor- 
tant and serious, and in view of the 
fact that the chances for the amend- 
ment's passing appear to be reason- 
ably good, I think it is in our interest 
to try to modify the en bloc amend- 
ments in this fashion in order to avoid 
what could be a very serious problem 
for our forces in the Persian Gulf. 
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Mr. WALKER. Further reserving 
the right to object, let me ask the gen- 
tleman is his amendment going to 
apply to any other countries other 
than Bahrain? 

Mr. SOLARZ. It certainly applies to 
Bahrain. Whether or not it applies to 
any other countries, I have to say to 
the gentleman I am honestly not in a 
position to say because I have not ex- 
amined literally every country in the 
world. But to the extent that there are 
countries which have either support 
units or military facilities staffed by 
members of the U.S. Armed Forces, it 
would apply. And what it would mean 
is that in those circumstances such 
countries would not be by law ineligi- 
ble to buy Stingers from the United 
States. 

Whether it was wise for us to sell 
Stingers to those other countries is а 
matter that would have to be deter- 
mined on а case-by-case basis. But just 
as the en bloc amendments exempt 
NATO countries and non-NATO major 
allies like Israel from the restrictions 
in the amendment, my amendment 
would also exempt countries that have 
support units or military facilities 
staffed by members of the United 
States Armed Forces. And if I can 
have а chance to explain the amend- 
ment, I think that the gentleman and 
I hope most of the other Members will 
find it acceptable. 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving 
the right to object, it is my under- 
standing this amendment would in- 
clude any military facilities staffed by 
military personnel no matter how 
small those facilities are, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SOLARZ. There is no size crite- 
ria in the amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. Further reserving 
the right to object, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say the gentleman from 
New York is offering a very good 
amendment. It makes a very bad en 
bloc amendment better. But the gen- 
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tleman, I think, really brought out the 
crux of what is happening here today 
with our micromanagement of foreign 
policy on the floor of this House. 

The gentleman said, and I quote 
him: “I cannot honestly say that it af- 
fects any other areas." 

Let me just give an example. The 
Philippines, where we have already 
had American military servicemen as- 
sassinated on the streets, if this were 
not in here we would not be able to 
sell the Philippine Government, allies 
of ours, Stinger missiles to protect 
those bases that are there. 

Not only that, but let me give an- 
other example. We have access agree- 
ments with countries all over this 
world where the gentleman, flying all 
over the country during the break 
that is coming up, are going to be 
flying into these countries. Those 
countries ought to have access to 
these Stinger missiles to protect those 
planes flying in. 

This whole thing never should have 
been brought on this floor. It is 
making а bad bill worse, and the whole 
amendment should be defeated. But I 
commend the gentleman because he is 
a statesman in offering an amendment 
from that side of the aisle to make it a 
better bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] 
insist on his reservation? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, I 
just want to say that the gentleman 
from New York is being offered an op- 
portunity to do what frankly as one of 
the people who had two of his amend- 
ments of the four that are rolled into 
this en bloc amendment did not wish 
done. But I do not wish to hold him 
back from offering this kind of choice 
to this body. 

But I would just hope that we could 
stop making this out to be something 
that it is not, а panacea, because this 
amendment en bloc can stand on its 
own without any problem. It certainly 
does not have any flaws. 

The gentleman from New York is 
being afforded an opportunity to do 
what he wants, and we will debate the 
issue on the floor as to whether Sting- 
er missiles should or should not be 
sent over to Bahrain or any other 
country in the world. And I will not 
object, but I would hope that we could 
keep the context of this debate in at 
least some logical order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state to the gentleman and to all 
Members that pending is a unanimous- 
consent request to modify the pending 
en bloc amendments. There will not be 
a separate vote on the unanimous-con- 
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sent request. This is not an amend- 
ment to an amendment. 

What is pending is a unanimous-con- 
sent request to modify the pending en 
bloc amendments. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLARZ]? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 

Chairman, I have a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will there not be a vote in 
the event the unanimous consent is 
granted to the gentleman from New 
York for offering his modifying 
amendment to the en bloc amend- 
ment? Will there not be a vote on the 
modifying amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Chair 
will state that what is pending is a 
unanimous-consent request to modify 
the pending en bloc amendments. 
That is by unanimous consent. If 
granted, a vote then could come on 
the en bloc amendments as modified. 

Does the gentleman from California 
have a further parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this gentleman does have 
another parliamentary inquiry. 

Is the Chair ruling that the only 
manner in which the en bloc amend- 
ment can be modified is by unanimous 
consent? In the absence of unanimous 
consent, there cannot be a vote on the 
proposal to modify the en bloc amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEVINE of California. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
state that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia was stating a parliamentary in- 
quiry, and if the gentleman wishes, 
the Chair will answer that parliamen- 
tary inquiry, and then he will be 
pleased to answer the parliamentary 
inquiry of the gentleman from Flori- 
da. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, mine has been answered to 
my satisfaction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California have а further 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, my parliamentary inquiry 
has been answered by the Chair, and I 
thank the Chair. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Chair has just indicated it is 
currently entertaining а unanimous- 
consent request from the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Soranz] to 
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modify the existing en bloc amend- 
ment, which means that if there is no 
objection, it would be modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Rather than 
having the gentleman from New York, 
having made & unanimous-consent re- 
quest, allowed to offer an amendment 
to modify, is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state the gentleman is accurate. That 
is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Therefore, if 
no objection is heard, it will automati- 
cally be modified? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
а parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SOLARZ. My parliamentary in- 
quiry is, would it be in order to ask 
unanimous consent to modify the en 
bloc amendment, to offer an amend- 
ment to modify the en bloc amend- 
ment which, if it did receive unani- 
mous consent, would then have to be 
adopted by a vote of the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
ask all Members to listen to the lan- 
guage which he will state from the 
rule which is governing debate on this 
bill. The language is: “Such amend- 
ments en bloc shall be considered as 
having been read and shall not be sub- 
ject to amendment or to a demand for 
a division of the question in the House 
or in the Committee of the Whole." 

So the answer to the gentleman is 


no. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another parliamentary inquiry be- 
cause there seems to be some confu- 
sion in the ranks over here. 

Is it the understanding of the Chair 
that because of the rule, even а unani- 
mous-consent request, if granted, to 
permit an amendment to modify the 
en bloc amendment would be out of 
order? In other words, that unani- 
mous-consent request could not in 
effect overrule the rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
state that а unanimous consent re- 
quest made in the Committee of the 
Whole cannot change the structure of 
the rule adopted by the House under 
which the Committee of the Whole is 
proceeding. So the answer, the Chair 
will state, is no, that would not be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have а parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, would it be permissible at а 
subsequent time in the course of this 
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debate to allow the gentleman from 
New York to offer his amendment to 
the en bloc amendment by going from 
the Committee to the full House, 
asking for unanimous consent in the 
ful House, making his offer at that 
time, and then going back into the 
Committee? I raise this question not 
because I like his amendment, but be- 
cause I think he ought to be entitled 
to an opportunity to have it debated 
and offer it, and it would seem that 
this might satisfy procedurally the 
concerns that have been expressed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the gentleman is accurate, 
that such a request could be made in 
the full House, but only in the full 
House and not in the Committee of 
the Whole. 

In the alternative, the Chair could 
entertain a request to withdraw the en 
bloc amendments. It then could be 
modified by Representative FASCELL 
and it could be offered in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Either would be per- 
missible. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a further point of 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his further point of parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, would it not then be per- 
missible for the Committee of the 
Whole House to take action on the en 
bloc amendment and if that action is 
positive, at a subsequent time, to allow 
the gentleman from New York, in the 
full House, to offer his amendment to 
the en bloc amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that he has already stated to the 
gentleman that would be possible in 
the full House. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. After 
passage of the en bloc amendment in 
the Committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. LEVINE of California. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Soranz] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say I think we find ourselves 
in а very unfortunate position here. 
There had been some discussion of 
this question yesterday by & number 
of us before the bill was taken up, and 
at that time I expressed some very se- 
rious concerns about what struck me 
as the overly broad reach of this 
amendment or of a similar amend- 
ment. 
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I want to make it clear that I share 
the concerns of the authors of the 
amendment about the gratuitous sale 
of Stingers and other hand-held mis- 
siles all over the world. But I pointed 
out that the way the amendment they 
then envisioned was drawn it would 
preclude the sale of Stingers to Bah- 
rain, and the reason that concerned 
me, and the reason I think it ought to 
concern every Member of this House is 
that we now have 20,000 men in the 
Persian Gulf. Their lives are at stake. 
And our capacity to maintain our fleet 
there and to provide these men with 
the support they need is contingent on 
our capacity to continue operating the 
headquarters of our Mideast force, 
which happens to be located in Bah- 
rain. 


Bahrain has had a request before us 
for some time now for Stinger missiles, 
not because they want Stingers for the 
sake of Stingers but because over the 
course of the last few years there have 
been a number of Iranian attacks 
against Bahraini oil rigs in the Persian 
Gulf. Bahrain depends on the produc- 
tion and export of oil for its income. 
Right now it has no way of defending 
those oil rigs; yet, at the same time it 
is under tremendous pressure in Bah- 
rain because it has permitted the 
United States to maintain a support 
facility in its country which is directly 
related to the operation of our fleet in 
the gulf. 

Now over and over again I heard 
Members on both sides of the aisle 
saying whenever the question of arms 
sales to Gulf States comes up, when 
are these countries going to give us 
bases, when are they going to help us 
help them in the gulf. Here we have a 
country, Bahrain, which has been 
helping us very quietly for years and 
years. To a certain extent their securi- 
ty is jeopardized as a result of what 
they are doing for the United States. 
They are under tremendous pressure, 
and yet when they ask us for some 
limited help through the sale of Sting- 
ers to help them defend their installa- 
tions, we now appear to be coming for- 
ward with an amendment which would 
preclude it. 

I had been under the impression ear- 
lier today that a compromise version 
of this amendment had been worked 
out which included language which 
would have made it possible for the 
sale of Stingers to Bahrain to go for- 
ward. After the amendment was intro- 
duced, however, and it was on the 
floor, I subsequently discovered that 
the language differed from the lan- 
guage that had been shown to my 
staff earlier in the day, and that it was 
now drawn in a fashion that would 
preclude the sale of Stingers to Bah- 
rain. 
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I now find out that I am precluded 
from offering an amendment to the en 
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bloc amendments to correct this un- 
fortunate omission. I want to serve 
notice that later on when we go into 
the full House or at any other appro- 
priate moment if some parliamentary 
means can be devised to bring this 
issue before the House, I will do so, be- 
cause I think that it is very important 
for us to avoid acting in ways that 
could put in jeopardy our men in the 
Persian Gulf. 

The notion that the sale of Stingers 
to Bahrain is going to result in any sig- 
nificant increase in the threat of ter- 
rorism is sheer hogwash. The Mideast 
is already awash in hand-held missiles. 
There are plenty of Arab countries 
that have Soviet hand-held missiles. 
We have provided Stingers to plenty 
of other countries around the world. 
But to prevent the sale of Stingers 
now going forward to Bahrain when 
they have agreed in principle to all 
sorts of arrangements designed to pre- 
vent terrorists from getting hold of 
those Stingers and when by not selling 
those weapons to Bahrain in limited 
amounts for the purpose not of attack- 
ing Israel or any other country, but 
simply of defending their oil facilities 
we may be jeopardizing the security of 
our forces in the gulf it seems to me to 
be a serious mistake. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SoLoMoN]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served with 
the gentleman in the well in various 
legislative bodies for 15 or 20 years. He 
has never made such great sense. I 
wish this was a special order that we 
were carrying on here this afternoon 
so that we could continue it not at the 
expense of the 10-hour rule. But I 
would just say to the gentleman, it is a 
shame that Mr. ӛмітн of Florida will 
not withdraw his objection because we 
need to vote on this now and so we do 
not have a rollcall vote on the en bloc 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLARZ] has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
realizes that, “А,” he and I have had a 
long-standing dispute about whether 
or not there should be Stingers prolif- 
erating and certainly I have not 
agreed prior to this to the fact that 
Bahrain or any other country should 
be exempted. I never made such an 
agreement with the gentleman. I want 
the record to be clear on that. 

Mr. SOLOMON. If the gentleman 
will permit me to say so, I was in- 
formed by staff earlier in the day that 
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the staff of the gentleman from Flori- 
da and the staff of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. LEVINE] had 
agreed to a formulation for this 
amendment which would have permit- 
ted an exemption not just for NATO 
countries and non-NATO countries, 
which he has already agreed to in the 
bill, but Bahrain as well. It turned out 
that that understanding is incorrect. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Unfortunate- 
ly, that understanding is incorrect for 
whatever reasons. I apologize to the 
gentleman. I want the gentleman to be 
aware. 

Second, and more importantly, the 
only reason I wish the gentleman 
would understand—and I think he 
does—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Soranz] has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLARZ] be allowed to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I am not 
going to object to this one extension, 
but we are using up the 10 hours. It is 
not fair to the 160 amendments that 
we have to offer. We have to use some 
reasonableness here. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

(On request of Mr. SMITH of Florida 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. SoLARZ 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, wil be gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I tell the gentleman 
that more importantly the only reason 
I objected to the gentleman’s unani- 
mous-consent request, which I said I 
would not object to, was the fact that 
there was not going to be a vote al- 
lowed on the amendment to modify. I 
certainly would want the gentleman to 
have the ability to present his argu- 
ment. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I understand that. 
And it was my impression when I 
asked unanimous consent that it 
would require a vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I understand 
that and so we have no misunder- 
standing. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SoLoMoN] has 1 
minute remaining in the debate on the 
pending en bloc amendments. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just say that it is a shame that 
Mr. 5мттн had to object to the Solarz 
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modification because this side of the 
aisle was not going to ask for a vote on 
the en bloc amendments if the House 
had accepted the Solarz amendment. 
Mr. SoLARZz has brought out so vividly 
what is wrong with this legislation and 
that is why we wanted the opportuni- 
ty to vote individually on these indi- 
vidual amendments which have now 
been placed en bloc and it is a shame 
that things have broken down to this 
point. 

Now we will have to ask for a vote on 
the en bloc amendments which we 
hate to do. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I would be pleased 
to yield to the chairman, the gentle- 
man from Florida [ Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can do 
what he likes, of course, but let me say 
that I did not find this amendment in 
the Recorp anywhere. This bill has 
been no secret since January. This 
issue has been no secret all year. 

And to leave the impression that all 
of & sudden some issue just simply 
kind of jumped up and we overlooked 
it is really not fair on the record. The 
issue has been here all the time. I 
think it is legitimate to debate it and 
to vote on it but to do something on 
this amendment because the other 
amendment was not in the RECORD or 
there is some complication about it is 
really not very fair. I hope the gentle- 
man would reconsider. 

Mr. SOLOMON. I have the greatest 
respect for the chairman, but when 
one of the most knowledgeable Mem- 
bers of this House, Mr. SOLARZ, was 
unaware of it, there is great reason to 
believe that many of the others on the 
floor did not. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the en bloc 
amendments offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Мг. FASCELL]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 322, noes 
93, not voting 18, as follows: 


[Roll No. 436] 
AYES—322 

Ackerman Ballenger Boggs 
Akaka Bartlett Boland 
Alexander Bates Bonior 
Anderson Beilenson Bonker 
Andrews Bennett Borski 
Annunzio Bentley Bosco 
Anthony Bereuter Boucher 
Applegate Berman Boxer 
Archer Bilbray Brennan 
Aspin Brown (CA) 
Atkins Bliley Brown (CO) 
AuCoin Boehlert Bruce 


Bryant 


Morrison (CT) 
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NOES—93 

Armey Hansen Packard 
Badham Herger Parris 
Baker Hiler Quillen 
Barnard Hopkins 
Barton Houghton Ravenel 
Bateman Ireland Rhodes 
Bevill Jenkins Rogers 
Boulter Johnson (CT) Schaefer 
Bunning Kolbe Schulze 
Burton Konnyu Shumway 
Byron Kyl Shuster 
Callahan Lagomarsino Skeen 
Chandler Latta Slaughter (VA) 
Clinger Leath (TX) Smith (NE) 
Combest Lightfoot Smith (TX) 
Craig Livingston Smith, Robert 
Daniel Lott (NH) 
Dannemeyer Lujan Smith, Robert 
Daub Lukens, Donald (OR) 
Davis (IL) Lungren Solomon 

Madigan Spence 
Dornan (CA) Marlenee 
Dreier Martin (NY) Stenholm 
Duncan Stump 
Emerson McMillan (NC) Sweeney 
Fawell Michel Swindall 
Gekas Miller (OH) Taylor 
Gingrich Montgomery Thomas (CA) 
Goodling Myers у 
Gregg Nichols Walker 
Gunderson Nielson Wilson 
Hammerschmidt Oxley 

NOT VOTING—18 
Biaggi Coyne Hall (OH) 
Brooks DeWine Hyde 
Broomfield Dowdy Kemp 
Cheney Prank McCollum 
Coelho Gephardt Roe 
Courter Gray (IL) Roemer 
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Mr. CALLAHAN changed his vote 
from “aye” to “по.” 

Messers. MOLINARI, INHOFE, 
BALLENGER, GALLEGLY, VALEN- 
TINE, and McEWEN changed their 
votes from “по” to “aye.” 

So the en bloc amendments were 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, very briefly, it is my 
intention to ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment, with the 
understanding that the $5 million in 
question, rather than being trans- 
ferred from IMET to Development As- 
sistance, will not be transferred but 
simply added to the final amount for 
development assistance in the bill. 

With that understanding, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that the gentleman has stated he 
chooses not to offer his amendment. 
He has not at this point offered an 
amendment, so no unaminous consent 
at this point is required. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. That is correct, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. KosTMAYER] 
that we appreciate very much the fact 
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that he did not offer his amendment. I 
think his understanding, as he stated 
it a moment ago, is correct. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SWINDALL 

Mr. SWINDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SWINDALL: 
Page 16, after line 7, insert the following: 
SEC. 116. LIMITATIONS ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE. 

(a) GENERAL ASSEMBLY VoTEs—PFunds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this title 
may not be allocated to any country whose 
votes in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly Plenary differed from the United States 
position by more than 90 percent, as record- 
ed in the most recent Department of State 
report entitled “Report to the Congress оп 
Voting Practices in the United Nations". 

(b) Most Recent REPORT DEFINED.—For 
purposes of applying subsection (a)— 

(1) with respect to fiscal year 1988 assi- 
tance, the most recent such report shall be 
deemed to be the report dated April 23, 
1987; and 

(2) with respect to fiscal year 1989 assist- 
ance, the most recent such report shall be 
deemed to be the next annual report sub- 
mitted after that date. 

Mr. SWINDALL (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SWINDALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment in terms of its effect is 
fairly simple. 

It would simply state that we will 
not allow any military assistance to be 
afforded to countries that oppose us in 
the United Nations General Assembly 
теры more than 90 percent of the 
time. 

Potentially that is 16 countries that 
would be affected—8 in Asia-Pacific, 5 
in Africa, 2 in America, and 1 in East- 
ern Europe. 

Under the current law there would 
only be three countries affected. 
Those countries would be Benin in 
Africa, Algeria in the Near East, and 
the Yemen Arab Republic in the Near 
East and Asia. 

Clearly, the purpose of this bill is 
more symbolic than anything else. I 
would hope that the purpose of our 
foreign aid, whether it be military or 
otherwise, is to allow those countries 
that are supportive of our policies to 
understand our joint commitment to 
one another. 

If I have a criticism about my own 
amendment, it is the fact that 90 per- 
cent hardly sends that message; but I 
also recognize the clear political reali- 
ty that if we were to place 50 percent 
as a cutoff line, we would lose the req- 
uisite amount of support to pass this 
type of amendment, so my purpose in 
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offering this is to send a message to 
those countries that are recipients of 
military and foreign aid, that we do 
intend to require at least minimal sup- 
port in the United Nations. 

I must state that also we will have a 
similar amendment under title XI that 
states the same requirement will apply 
with respect to any foreign assistance; 
and of course, that will affect a good 
number more countries than we have 
under this. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWINDALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
for his amendment. Four years ago I 
offered an amendment which became 
law which required the State Depart- 
ment to record and to keep track of 
the voting record of these countries, 
and to report to the Congress on an 
annual basis. 

Now that they are doing so, we can 
see just how badly some of these coun- 
tries are that receive some of the lar- 
gesse from the American taxpayers. 

I commend the gentleman for offer- 
ing the amendment, and I support it. 

Mr. SWINDALL. That report is ref- 
erenced in section B, subparagraph 1, 
as well as next year’s report. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWINDALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing to me. 

I, too, rise in support of this amend- 
ment, not just because of the message 
it sends or because of the three coun- 
tries that it covers right now, but be- 
cause a couple of years ago, and last 
year the State Department tried to get 
not only economic but military assist- 
ance for Mozambique, and I looked at 
the list on their support of the United 
States. They voted with us only 7.2 
percent of the time, so if our State De- 
partment is successful in the future in 
getting military assistance for the 
Communist Government of Mozam- 
bique, maybe this legislation will help 
stop it once again. 

I congratulate the gentleman on his 
amendment, and I urge every Member 
to vote for it. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWINDALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
aen I thank the gentleman for yield- 

There should be a price to pay for 
being opposed to the United States all 
the time. Ninety percent is virtually 
all the time. 

You cannot accidentally vote with us 
more than 10 percent, so I think that 
not only does this prohibit the sale of 
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arms to countries that do not vote 
with us, even 10 percent of the times, 
but it sends а message to the rest of 
the world that we are watching, and 
we take these things seriously. 

Mr. SWINDALL. I would state to 
those Members who may be critical of 
this bill, because it does not go far 
enough, that it is important to at least 
set a standard. 

I can assure the Members that in 
the future we will move to increase 
that standard, but first we need to 
place а standard, а minimal, and cer- 
tainly 90 percent ought to be а mini- 
mal level; and it would potentially 
reach 16 countries. 


COMPARISON OF THE 1986 VOTING RECORD OF THOSE 
COUNTRIES WHICH VOTED IN AGREEMENT WITH THE 
UNITED STATES ON LESS THAN 15 PERCENT OF THE 
PLENARY SESSION VOTES AND PROPOSED FISCAL YEAR 
1988 U.S. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


[Dollars in thousands) 


1986 Proposed fiscal year 1988 


plenary 
L.A Develop- 
Country agent . —— = 
^ 2 
United 202 2007 axes 
States * 
Africa: 
Angola... 68 0 0 0 
Benin... 98 $2978 $75 $290 
Burkina 18 7432 1,382 
Burundi 142 2,140 10 2,000 
Congo... 123 680 40 640 . 
Ethiopia 118 3,389 0 3,389 
Gambia . 11 64% 40 638 
kawsa Ho He 109 10374 
Maii...... 131 16,441 150 16,291 
Mozambique 11,618 11,618 
Nigeria... 14.1 100 1 0 
Seychelles.. 10.6 34% 3035 401 
Tanzania 124 6,576 3 654 
Uganda... 136 1,69 10 7,569 
Zambia. 138 25089 0 2508 
E... M с 130 175 175 0 
Cuba 68 0 0 0 
Guyana. 131 4050 50 400 
3 5 93 0 0 0 
Afghanistan 89 0 0 0 
— 14 100 100 0 
3 136 0 0 0 
Bhutan 144 0 0 0 
Democratic 80 0 0 0 
India... 101 50,000 500 50,000 
Indonesia 12 67,000 22,000 45,000 
кап 95 0 0 0 
jo 88 0 0 0 
133 89,800 71,800 18,000 
Kuwait... 129 0 0 0 
los ...... 64 0 0 0 
M 62 0 0 0 
113 30 30 0 
Qatar... 123 0 0 0 
Sri Lanka ... М5 16,950 160 16790 
m" 18 0 0 0 
145 0 0 0 
Vanuatu... 142 0 0 0 
Vietnam...... 64 0 0 0 
Yemen Arab Republic... 715 32,065 4100 27,965 
w ^ эы 63 0 0 0 
— 138 1009 0 10000 
12.8 0 0 0 
Poland... 120 0 0 0 
Yugoslavia 13.1 100 100 0 
1 Data taken from the United States Department of ta 
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FOREIGN AID RECIPIENTS BITE U.S. HAND IN 
U.N. 


(By Jeane Kirkpatrick) 


We Americans like to think of ourselves as 
"world leaders," but from time to time we 
discover that almost no one chooses to 
follow us. The refusal of allies to join or 
support economic or military sanctions 
against Libya came as а shock to many. 
Even more graphic evidence of the limits of 
U.S. influence could be found in the recent- 
ly released State Department report of 
votes in the last U.N. General Assembly. 


Only 19 of the United Nations' 159 mem- 
bers voted on the same side as the United 
States even half the time. Most of the time 
most countries voted against the position we 
supported. 


The State Department, legislatively re- 
quired to prepare the report, has tradition- 
ally paid little attention to U.N. votes—be- 
lieving that what happens there has little or 
no relation to the world outside. But, in 
fact, the U.N. is & microcosm of global poli- 
tics and U.N. votes reflect the real decisions 
of real governments about whom to stand 
with and against. 


Diplomats do not like such forced, public 
choices. They prefer to deal in ambiguous 
declarations. "It is not impossible," they 
say, “at some future time." 


Sometimes, however, governments must 
make clear decisions in public view. Italy 
could not avoid responding—yes or no—to а 
U.S. request to land & plane carrying the 
Achille Lauro hijackers, nor to our request 
that they hold terrorist Abu Abbas for ex- 
tradition. 


NATO allies could not avoid responding to 
the U.S. request X Her join in economic 
sanctions against Libya. Prime Minister 
Thatcher could not avoid granting or refus- 
ing the U.S. request to use British-stationed 
planes to attack Libya. 


The French and Spanish governments 
could not avoid answering the U.S. request 
to overfly their countries. And so forth. But 
in relations among governments, such clear 
questions and unequivocal answers are rela- 
tively rare—except in the United Nations. 

There, governments must vote on virtual- 
ly all the subjects in the world. The need to 
make public choices in a global context 
forces them to decide month after month, 
year after year, where they stand and with 
whom they stand, whom they dare to offend 
and whom they must accommodate. U.N. 
votes register these decisions and priorities. 

Reading the report, one readily under- 
stands why many in the State Department 
(especially the Africa Bureau) have resisted 
compiling votes and have urged a methodol- 
ogy that would obscure, rather than illumi- 
nate, how nations vote. 


In fact, patterns of U.N. voting closely re- 
semble what we already know—but would 
rather not think about—concerning rela- 
tions among nations. 


The United States most often pe ih with 
the other industrial democracies. Israel 
most often votes alongside the United 
States (some 91.595 of the time) and is close- 
ly followed by other Western allies: Britain 
(86.6), West Germany (84.4), France (82.7), 
Belgium (82.3), Italy (81.9) and so forth. 

It is hardly a surprise that among NATO 
alles Greece least often votes with the 
United States (33.3%). Greece is also the 
only ally whose president publicly de- 


nounces U.S. policy in Libya and Central 
America as similar to the continuing Soviet 
invasion, occupation and devastation of Af- 
ghanistan. 

As agreement with the United States is 
greatest among the other industrial democ- 
racies, it is lowest among the Third World 
countries in the Soviet orbit. 

In Africa, for example, the countries with 
sizable numbers of Soviet and Soviet-bloc 
military personnel are also those who least 
often agree with the United States—Ethio- 
pia (9.3%), Benin (8.8), Libya (6.9), Mozam- 
bique (5.9), Algeria (5.1) and Angola (3.5). 

Angola, which voted least often with the 
U.S., announced at about the same time as 
the release of the report that it would hence 
forth no longer even discuss problems with 
U.S. representatives. On the other hand, Af- 
rican countries who are generally closest to 
the U.S. and the West also register relative- 
ly high levels of agreement in U.N. votes: 
Ivory Coast (27.3%), Malawi (26.9), Liberia 
(23.7) and Zaire (23.1). 


For the Americas and Asia, voting pat- 
terns also conform generally to what we 
know about the world. Canada and Grenada 
vote most often alongside the United States; 
Cuba and Nicaragua, least often. In Asía, 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand vote 
most often as we vote; South Yemen, Laos, 
Afghanistan, Vietnam and other Soviet 
client states, least often. 


The most surprising aspect of the voting 
report is not what it tells us about the pat- 
terns of relations among nations, but what 
it reveals about the extent to which our 
views and values have become minority posi- 
tions in the contemporary world, and the 
extent to which our government is willing to 
accept and support as "friends" countries 
who differ with us on virtually everything. 


On more than 90 per cent of the votes, for 
example, India and Mozambique took a dif- 
ferent position than the United States. 
Moreover, they disagreed with us on every 
"key" issue. Yet both receive substantial 
American economic assistance (Mozambique 
$19.6 million last year, India $155.7 million). 
And the heads of state of both were re- 
ceived at the White House by Ronald 
Reagan last year. Indeed, many countries 
that receive substantial amounts of U.S. aid 
voted opposite us on more than three- 
fourths of all votes, including issues of the 
greatest moral and political concern to 
Americans. 

Sen. Robert Kasten (R. Wis.), author of 
the legislation requiring this report, com- 
mented that “we must therefore find ways” 
of securing greater support for our values 
and our interests from “nations that either 
depend on our defense umbrella, enjoy spe- 
cial trade advantage with the U.S. or suc- 
cessfully lobby for our aid dollars.” 

I agree. Progress toward this goal can be 
achieved. The recently concluded confer- 
ence on African aid held under U.N. auspic- 
es indicates that some African countries are 
already turning away from the pro-Marxist, 
anti-U.S. Third World” ideology, to more 
realistic and self-reliance strategies of 
development. 

With the careful, clear-headed use of 
American resources, we can restore rather 
than dissipate U.S. influence and promote 
freedom and development in the process. 
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FOREIGN AID AND U.N. VOTING PATTERNS 


[Dollars in thousands) 
UN. 
meed, 40h 
8 
. 
fiscal coincidence 
1 with US. 
votes (rey 
No 
African Bureau: $253,220 155 
Somalia... 104,869 163 
е НАСР ET 67,734 231 
Timbabwe 36214 146 
Niger zs 32793 178 
— 30.000 122 
Cameroon 27,406 18.0 
Malawi _ 26,979 26.9 
Rwanda ... 21,667 174 
Botswana a 21,227 174 
— ҮЧ ine 
Ghana....... 17,041 132 
Lesotho... 16,204 16.0 
Mauritania. 15463 161 
Guinea... 11,722 121 
Burkina Faso 10255 131 
Swaziland... 9856 220 
m — та itr 
Mauritius 7,000 221 
Gambia 6354 149 
Burund. 5055 159 
Ethiopia 356 3 
Tanzania 3278 113 
Guinea-Bissau 3,004 12.2 
ш Шш ОШ 
Benin 2,124 88 
Equatorial 10 ni 
Congo... 1; 113 
Comoros ...... 2 121 
Coast 161 73 
regional 110,792 
88 1,220,547 
Latin America /Caribbean: 
B Salvador... $561,076 302 
Honduras... 282571 298 
Costa Rica 216,049 29.1 
Dominican 178,699 25.0 
Jamaica... 164,624 221 
Guatemala 98,124 252 
Panama .... 79,411 197 
Perl... 70,035 178 
Ecuador ... 58,604 246 
Haiti. 55,021 238 
Bolivia 44,135 185 
Belize 24,730 318 
Colombia. 11476 273 
Grenada... 11,191 ni 
Mexico... 9.896 145 
пара) 2078 354 
— 8 
Barbados ..... 69 203 
St. Vincent 56 327 
St Lucia. 8 262 
— 4 186 
Suriname .. 16.2 
Dominica 242 
178 
50.0 
91.5 
153 
38.1 
151 
333 
555 
223 
150 
161 
142 
89 
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[Dollars in thousands} 
reend, 
е: — 
assistance, ^ 
fiscal coincidence 
1 with 05, 
votes (Jes / 
No 

Thailand. 140,310 224 
Tunisia.. 96571 139 
Sri Lanka 65,121 168 
Oman... 60,155 136 
— ДЕГ 180 
Burma 20,669 171 
Lebanon 19,480 131 
2 15.000 116 
falaysia ... 4981 163 
Яш 2484 26.0 
2361 — 
Maldives... 1522 125 
Western Samoa 1,166 274 
West Bank ..... 1373 =. 
Paya New Ош 21 E 
82 679 = 
Tonga. 648 — 
Yugoslavia % 119 
Nigeria... 64 51 
ot 8 8% 
\ 49 40.0 
275 3 5 
Iceland. 624 


CONGRESS SHOULD REVIEW ANTI-U.S. VOTES 
(By Senator Bob. Kasten) 


This is the Year of Liberty, the year 
during which we rededicated the Statue in 
New York Harbor that for the past century 
has welcomed to our shores and to a new 
life the oppressed, improverished citizens of 
the world. 

In rededicating ourselves to the principles 
of liberty that make this nation great, we 
are also renewing our commitment as a 
nation blessed by prosperity to help those 
countries less fortunate than ourselves. 

American largess is historic. It also is 
taken for granted. And while we should 
never as а nation turn our backs on those in 
need, we must seriously consider our prior- 
ities in giving aid to the world. 

Consider this disturbing fact: the 159 
member states of the United Nations voted 
against American interests in the General 
Assembly last year on average 80 per cent of 
the time. 

That is the conclusion of the third annual 
"Kastan Report," the study of U.N. voting 
patterns done by the U.S. State Department 
in accordance with legislation I sponsored 
requiring these annual reports. 

The report shows that once again Israel is 
our staunchest ally, siding with us on 91.5% 
of the votes before the General Assembly. A 
number of NATO allies—the United King- 
dom, 86.6%; West Germany, 84.475; France, 
82.7%, up from 72% in 1984; Belgium, 82.3%; 
and Italy, 81.9%; all increased their support 
for the United States. 

But, unfortunately, they were the excep- 
tions to what is becoming a disturbing rule. 

Most of the time, on most of the critical 
issues facing our nation, we stand almost 
alone in the United Nations. 

According to the State Department analy- 
sis, the key issues before the General As- 
sembly included positions taken by the 
United Nations on terrorism, the Soviet in- 
vasion and continued occupation of Cambo- 
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fe the Arab-Israeli conflict, apartheid, 

human rights abuses in several countries, 
and efforts to delete instances of name-call- 
ing against various U.S. foreign policy posi- 
tions. 

It is а sad reality that we cannot even 
count on other NATO allies to support our 
positions with any consistency. Turkey and 
Greece, particularly, two countries which 
receive hundreds of millions of dollars in 
United States aid each year, voted consist- 
ently against us—Turkey 60% of the time 
апа Greece 66% of the time. 

Turkey refused to criticize human rights 
&buses in Iran and supported name-calling 
attacks against United States policy in the 
Middle East—both considered key votes by 
the State Department. 

It should not be surprising that the 
strongest opposition to our position, in addi- 
tion to Communist bloc nations in Eastern 
Europe, comes from the 21-member Arab 
group. It supported America on only 12.2% 
of the votes. 

African nations, many of which look to 
America for the very survival of their 
people, gave us their support on only 15.1% 
of the votes. 

There is а bright spot in the most recent 
"Kasten Report." Since our liberation of 
Grenada, that country has become an in- 
creasingly dependable friend in America at 
the United Nations. In 1983, Grenada op- 
posed our position in the General Assembly 
more than 80% of the time. But in 1984, it 
supported us in 60% of the votes, and it has 
since raised its level of support to over 70%. 

We are not attempting to buy votes with 
the aid we send to the needy nations of the 
world. But we do have the right to expect 
that if these nations aggressively seek our 
assistance, our money, and our protection, 
they in turn will support the positions that 
continue to keep our nation strong enough 
and vital enough to continue sending such 
assistance. 

Yet, many of these nations are nowhere in 
sight when we need their support in the 
United Nations. 

According to the most recent U.N. vote 
analysis, Egypt, a major recipient of United 
States foreign aid, opposed our positions a 
shocking 85% of the time. Even the Philip- 
pines supported us on only 22% of the Gen- 
eral Assembly votes. 

I urge all of my colleagues to carefully 
consider the pattern of voting by those na- 
tions who seek and receive our aid. In these 
times of cutting back we must place prior- 
ities not only on how our dollars are spent, 
but where. 

The American people expect no less of the 
elected representatives. 


U.N. VoTING RECORD 
(1985 U.N. General Assembly Fortieth 
on) 
SUPPORT OF U.S. POLICY NOT MATCHED BY 
FOREIGN AID DOLLARS 


The Selous Foundation's first annual 
United Nations Voting Record is an exami- 
nation of the votes and patterns of the 
U.N.'s 159 member-nations. This record is 
based upon data from the fortieth session of 
the United Nations General Assembly in 
1985. 

The purpose of this record is to graphical- 
ly illustrate the enormity of U.S. foreign aid 
granted to nations which do not support the 
U.S. in the U.N. 

Ten resolutions have been selected from 
the General Assembly to demonstrate the 
respective support or hostility of a given 
country towards Western democratic values. 
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These 10 key resolutions are the most repre- 
sentative of Western interests and values, 
апа are innumerated and explained herein. 

The respective support of each country is 
summarized with a Selous rating. This 
rating indicates the percentage of incidence, 
based on the 10 key resolutions, by which 
these nations cast a vote in agreement with 
the U.S. position. Finally, the amounts of 
foreign aid the U.S. gave to these countries 
in 1985 is listed. 

In the statistical analysis of the votes re- 
corded on the 10 key resolutions, there are 
some important findings and conclusions. 

When the ratings for each country regard- 
less of the amount of U.S. foreign aid re- 
ceived are combined and averaged, the U.N. 
member-nations as & whole supported the 
U.S. position only 39.15% of the time. Sup- 
port of the 99 nations to which the U.S. dis- 
tributed over 13 billion dollars in foreign aid 
averaged 40.18%. The remaining 59 nations 
not receiving economic aid supported the 
U.S. position an average of 37.3795 of the 
time. 

Although it is impossible to determine 
just how much differently the aided nations 
would have voted had they not been recipi- 
ents of U.S. aid, the figure of 40.18% sup- 
port is nonetheless a rather weak one and 
significantly different from either the U.N. 
as a whole (39.15%) or those nations receiv- 
ing no U.S. foreign aid (37.37%). 

It can be reasonably concluded, therefore, 
that the billions of dollars in U.S. foreign 
aid annually distributed to these nations 
has not been a very effective investment in 
gaining their respect for the Western demo- 
cratic values which the U.S. represents. In 
fact, of the 29 U.N. member-nations that did 
not cast even a single vote in support of the 
U.S. position on any of the 10 key resolu- 
tions, 11 were given a combined total of over 
$297 million in U.S. foreign aid in 1985 
alone. 

The United Nations Voting Record also 
provides three indices: the NATO Index, the 
Warsaw Pact Index and the Southern Afri- 
can Front States Index. 

1. NATO comprising nations of the West- 
ern Alliance supported the U.S. position 
84.93% of the time. And, five nations re- 
ceived slightly over 2 billion dollars in U.S. 
foreign aid. 

2. The Warsaw Pact nations comprising 
the Soviet Alliance understandably support- 
ed the U.S. position 1.44% of the time and 
received no U.S. foreign aid, although many 
Warsaw nations are accorded Most Favored 
Nation (MFN) status by the U.S. Congress. 

3. The Southern African Front Line 
States, regionally dependent on the econom- 
ic infrastructure of South Africa, supported 
the U.S. position only 26.43% of the time, 
while 4 nations in this group received $117 
million in U.S. foreign aid. 


U.N. IDEALS UNREALIZED 


1985 marked the fortieth anniversary of 
the signing by many nations of the U.N. 
Charter, the U.N.’s founding document of 
guidelines and principles. The letter and 
spirit of the Charter embodies three of the 
most important values so often violated 
today: the right of free peoples to determine 
their own forms of government unobstruct- 
ed from outside interference; the principle 
of non-aggression by one nation toward an- 
other; and a strict adherence by all govern- 
ments to vigilantly guard the human rights 
of their people. 

The grand ideals the U.N. once personi- 
fied no longer dominate this international 
body. Resolutions condemning Communist 
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expansionism and its inherent institutional- 
ized human rights abuses are a rare occur- 
rence in the U.N. When such resolutions do 
come before the General Assembly, they are 
usually offset by a number of resolutions 
condemning “American Imperialism”. 

The U.S. contributes over one quarter of 
the U.N.'s annual budget, or one billion dol- 
lars. Unfortunately, the U.N. majority 
making the decisions in the General Assem- 
bly, where the U.S. has only one vote, does 
not pay the bills. Should the U.S. be giving 


the very ideals for which it once stood? 

If the U.N. is to have any constructive 
meaning in the future, it must be brought 
back to its original purpose. As a major un- 
derwriter, the U.S. should and must utilize 
its influence. 
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RESOLUTIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 


1. Vietnamese intervention in Kampuchea 
(Cambodia) Res. 40/7 


The Vietnamese are called to immediately 
withdraw all troops from Kampuchea. It 
also states that Vietnam and all other coun- 
tries are to respect the political and territo- 
rial integrity of Kampuchea, The U.S. voted 
“for” the resolution. 

2. Soviet troops in Afghanistan Res. 40/12. 

This resolution demands the withdrawal 
of all “foreign troops” from Afghanistan. It 
also urges the “interventionists” to allow 
the indigenous people of Afghanistan to 
decide its political system. The U.S. voted 
“for” the resolution. 

3. Nuclear freeze Res. 40/90 

All nations possessing nuclear weapons 
technology are to stop developing more so- 
phisticated and advanced weapons systems. 
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The U.S. was the only nation to cast a vote 
“against” the resolution. 


4. Chemical and bac 
Res. 40/92С 
This resolution prohibits the use, produc- 
tion, and stockpiling of these weapons. The 
U.S. voted “for” the resolution. 


5. General and complete disarmament Res. 
40/94H 


This resolution calls for all nations pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons technology to 
freeze their present nuclear arsenals as a 
first step towards weapons reduction and ul- 
timately a total elimination of all nuclear 
weapons. The U.S. voted “against” the reso- 
lution. 


6. Trade embargo against Nicaragua Res. 
40/188 
This resolution condemns the continuing 
U.S. trade embargo against Nicaragua and 
urges the U.S. to resume trade. The U.S. 
voted “against” the resolution. 


7. Soviet human rights violations in 
Afghanistan Res. 40/137 


This resolution objects to the horrifying 
human rights violations as a consequence of 
the Soviet invasion, occupation, and aggres- 
sion. It expresses particular concern over 
the military repression being conducted 
among the civilian population and the mili- 
tary operations that are primarily targeted 
on villages and agricultural production. The 
U.S. voted “for” the resolution. 


8. Ideologies of terror Res. 40/148 


This resolution condemns Nazi, Fascist 
and neo-Fascist activities as the ideologies 
that practice terror on the basis of racial in- 
tolerance and hatred of certain social 
groups. This resolution never mentions 
Communism as an ideology of terror and 
thus received the full support of all Commu- 
nist member-nations. The U.S. voted 
“against” the resolution. 


9. The Condemnation of South Africa Res. 
40/52 

This resolution condemns the South 
Africa government. It also condemns all 
multi-national firms doing business in 
South Africa. Unlike the Communist coun- 
tries of the world, South Africa did not have 
a vote on this resolution; they were expelled 
from the General Assembly in 1974. The 
U.S. voted “against” the resolution. 


10. Third World economic redistribution 
Res. 40/100 


As an effort to introduce massive grants 
from Western nations this resolution pro- 
poses to redistribute economic wealth to 
Third World countries. The U.S. voted 
“against” the resolution. 


KEY TO U.N. VOTING RECORD 


The Selous rating is the percentage of 
voting coincidence by a U.N. General Assem- 
bly member-nation in accordance with the 
United States’ position on 10 selected key 
votes. Only yes (+)/no(—) votes are tabulat- 
ed while abstentions and absences or zeros 
(0) are excluded from calculation. 

+ denotes a vote in agreement with the 
U.S. position. 

— denotes a vote opposed to the U.S. posi- 
tion. 

0 indicates that the country abstained, 
was absent or chose not to participate in the 
vote. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY МЕ. SMITH ОР NEW 
JERSEY TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
SWINDALL 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 

Chairman, I offer an amendment to 

the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey to the amendment offered by Mr. 
SWINDALL: at the end of subsection (a), 
strike the period and add the following: “, 
unless the President determines, and re- 
ports to the Congress, that national security 
or humanitarian reasons justify furnishing 
such assistance to that country.” 

At the end of the amendment, strike the 
period and add the following: “, and 

“(3) With respect to such assistance for 
each fiscal year thereafter, the most recent 
report shall be deemed to be the last such 
report submitted before that fiscal year 
begins.“ 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment to the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I share the deep concern of 
the gentleman from Georgia over the 
lack of solidarity expressed by our 
allies in U.N. voting practices. 
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In the Middle East, except Israel, 
which is our most reliable friend, a 
number of countries including Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Kuwait have seldom 
backed United States positions more 
than 15 percent of the time. 

Clearly, a U.N. scorecard is a useful 
barometer in determining friendship 
with the United States. It should not 
be the last word. 

My amendment provides the Presi- 
dent the flexibility to waive the ban 
on funding to a country, if that coun- 
try’s voting practice falls below the 10 
percent of support as envisioned by 
the Swindall amendment. 

The waiver would be triggered if the 
President determines in reports to the 
Congress that national security or hu- 
manitarian reasons justify assistance 
to that country. 

I want to thank the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. YATRON], the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Human 
Rights and International Organiza- 
tions, and а real leader in the area of 
U.N. issues, for the gentleman's sup- 
port and for his leadership throughout 
the years on behalf of these issues. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I share the gentle- 
man's concerns regarding the adverse 
foreign policy implications of coun- 
tries consistently voting against the 
United States at the United Nations. I 
agree that U.N. voting patterns should 
be an important factor in dispensing 
military assistance to these countries, 
but not the sole consideration. 

Behavior at the U.N. is but one di- 
mension of а country's relations with 
the United States. Economic, strategic, 
and political factors are also extreme- 
ly important. In addition, many issues 
at the U.N. are resolved by consensus 
in which countries with low scores on 
recorded votes may have been instru- 
mental in supporting our position. 

The amendment is too rigid and may 
jeopardize our ability to improve rela- 
tions with certain countries, as well as 
place excessive burdens on existing re- 
lations with others. I believe the sub- 
stitute is a more prudent way of em- 
phasizing the importance of U.N. 
voting without placing undue con- 
straints on the ability of the President 
to conduct foreign policy. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

I want to observe that we accept the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey, and we commend the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey for offering 
the amendment. 
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Mr. SWINDALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. SWINDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I accept the gentleman's amend- 
ment. I think that it is an important 
part of making certain that the Presi- 
dent of the United States still controls 
foreign policy in this country; and for 
that reason, I accept the gentleman's 
amendment as а statement to that 
effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. SWINDALL]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. SWINDALL], аз 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DORGAN OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorcan of 
North Dakota: Page 7, line 11, strike out 
'*$1,033,716,000" both places it appears and 
insert in lieu thereof 38950, 000, 000“. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to explain 
what this amendment is about. It is 
about the grant Military Assistance 
Program called MAP. 

The МАР Program surely has to be 
one of the fastest-growing areas of 
Federal expenditure in the U.S. 
budget. It has increased by 840 per- 
cent since 1981. 

I want to restate that. Here is a pro- 
gram that has increased by 840 per- 
cent in the last 7 years. 

At exactly the same time that the 
Military Assistance Program is in- 
creasing by 840 percent, Food for 
Peace has decreased 20 percent over 
this same 7-year period. 

Something is out of whack in our 
spending priorities. Back in the 1970’s 
the MAP Program, which was born in 
the early days of the cold war to pro- 
vide special security assistance to cer- 
tain areas that needed it, back in the 
mid-1970’s Congress indicated it in- 
tended to terminate this program. 
Then we had about five countries get- 
ting $80 million worth of assistance 
from the MAP Program. 

We have not terminated it. Now we 
have 40 countries that get nearly $1 
billion from the MAP Program. 

What do we do about something like 
that? We have got folks sitting down- 
stairs here in this building this after- 
noon trying to deal with the budget 
crisis. Meanwhile, we have a bill on 
the floor here that authorizes certain 
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expenditures, and included in that bill 
is the MAP account which has in- 
creased 840 percent in 7 years, and 
some Members will stand up and say, 
we do not want you to touch that, it 
injures the balance of this bill. 

My proposal freezes the MAP funds 
at last year’s level; it is a $83-million 
decrease to $950 million. 
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The question here, Mr. Chairman, is 
can we freeze a program or can we not, 
not can we kill a program; clearly, 
Congress at one point said it wanted to 
terminate this program, but I was on 
the floor of the House 4 years ago 
trying to cut some money from this 
MAP Program. At that point it was 
around $500 million. Now it is project- 
ed in this bill to be over a billion dol- 
lars, so we are not killing anything. 

The question is can we freeze it? 

Our priorities are completely out of 
whack. We know this is not what the 
world needs. The world out there in 
countries that are less developed, 
countries that need our assistance, 
need food. They need medicine. They 
need education. They do not need an 
840-percent increase in MAP, the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program Fund. It is 
crazy. It is just nuts. 

Are we going to stand up and take a 
look at accounts like this in the budget 
and say that we are not prepared to 
authorize these kinds of increases? Are 
we prepared to do that? I hope so. 

We lost by one vote a few years ago 
in an attempt to freeze this program 
account, one vote on the floor of the 
House. 

I offer this freeze amendment on 
behalf of myself and my colleagues, 
Mr. JEFFORDS, Мг. LEACH, Mr. HALL of 
Ohio, Mr. Downey, and Mr. PENNY. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
am happy to yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join 
my colleague in this amendment. I re- 
alize that the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee has been given an extremely diffi- 
cult task in the formulation of the au- 
thorization bill for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989. The committee is in the un- 
enviable position of having to balance 
the pressure of the administration’s 
demands for greater foreign assistance 
funding against the constraints of the 
House budget resolution. I compliment 
the committee on their tenacity in the 
EN to formulate an authorization 
bill. 

However, I must take issue with the 
8-percent increase recommended by 
the committee for the MAP Program. 

Three years ago, my colleague, the 
gentleman from North Dakota, and I 
attempted to freeze the MAP account 
authorization at existing levels—$423 
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million. We fell one vote shy of suc- 
cess. Today, we are faced with a MAP 
authorization more than double that 
amount—over $1 billion. 

Knowing the seriousness of our cur- 
rent fiscal dilemma, I feel it is irre- 
sponsible to allow more growth in the 
MAP account. 

MAP was never intended to be the 
primary component of our security as- 
sistance program. The Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Program provides the bulk 
of that assistance in the form of loans. 
MAP was designed to provide emer- 
gency military grant aid to indigent 
nations faced with a sudden security 
threat. Surely, the world situation has 
not degenerated so severely since 1981 
as to warrant almost a thousand per- 
cent increase in such assistance. 

Let's put MAP funding in perspec- 
tive for a moment. Since 1981, the 
military aid component of U.S. foreign 
aid has increased by 80 percent. By 
contrast, bilateral development aid as 
increased by only half that amount. 
And food aid has actually decreased by 
20 percent over the past " years. Yet, 
if our goal of our foreign aid programs 
is really to promote international secu- 
rity and development, as the title of 
this bill indicates, then we should be 
relying more on development assist- 
ance and less on military solutions. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all aware of 
the severity of our current Federal 
deficit and the resulting fiscal crisis. 
Even as we speak, representatives of 
the House, the Senate and the admin- 
istration are struggling to come up 
with an acceptable way to cut Federal 
spending. 

I believe we have no business under- 
mining the progress of those efforts 
by allowing an increase in MAP above 
last year's level. 

I just want to join him in this 
amendment. If my memory is correct, 
I think the gentleman has already 
stated that this program during a 
period of time when we have had very 
little inflation, from 1981 until this 
present, has gone from $110 million up 
to over a billion dollars. When the 
gentleman and I offered а similar 
amendment 3 years ago, MAP was at 
$423 million, and now it has increased 
during a period of time when we had 
about 15 percent inflation. It has dou- 
bled, over 100 percent. 

It is also my understanding that, for- 
tunately, the appropriations level is 
still below this, so we really are just 
making sure that we keep the appro- 
priation process down at a lower level. 

Now, there have been а couple of 
questions asked of me, and I would 
like the gentleman to clear them up 
for me. 

The question has been asked of me, 
does this affect Egypt or Israel in any 
way? Would the gentleman answer 
that for me? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. The 
answer is this has no effect on aid to 
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Israel and Egypt. That is not what the 
MAP Program is about. It will not 
affect Israel. It will not affect Egypt. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Also there has 
been concern raised by some that it 
might interfere with our ability to 
compliance with our base agreements. 
It is my understanding that there is a 
best efforts requirement in the base 
agreements and they do not have to 
have an open ticket, so to speak, to re- 
negotiate those. There are other areas 
that aid can be utilized in those agree- 
ments, other than the MAP Program. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
That is exactly the case. In fact, I 
have the language with me for some of 
the base agreements in Spain, Turkey, 
Greece, Portugal, and the Philippines. 
This amendment need not impair or 
impact those base agreements. 

In fact, the authorization bill that 
comes to us today has a $400-million 
contingency account which I am 
tempted to deal with, but will not. The 
base agreements are not going to be 
affected by what we are trying to do to 
freeze this MAP Program, especially in 
view of this special $400 million base 
rights account on title XII. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
am happy to yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. LEACH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the  gentleman's amendment, of 
course, is across the board for this pro- 
gram; but just in reference to taking a 
microcosm problem, the Arms Control 
and Foreign Policy Caucus last week 
issued a report that indicated that by 
а 3-to-1 margin, assistance to El Salva- 
dor is now military, as contrasted with 
economic assistance. 

Speaking this morning on the 
Senate side of this building was a Lu- 
theran bishop from ЕЛ Salvador, 
Bishop Gomaz, who has been jailed in 
that country by the right, who serves 
in refugee camps. Many people are 
there because of leftist insurrection. 
He says that increasingly in that coun- 
try not only is the war not being won 
with this kind of assistance, but Amer- 
ica is being perceived as a country sup- 
plying aid to curtail life, rather than 
to expand life. 

I think we have here truly an issue 
of priorities, and whether we want to 
continue down this route of ever esca- 
lating military assistance when what 
the world is crying out for is for food 
and shelter and the types of things 
that can win the hearts and minds of 
people, not to end their lives. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a very 
modest amendment that should be 
supported, and I congratulate the gen- 
tleman for bringing it to this body. 
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Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Let me just point out that some of 
the countries, for example among the 
40 countries projected for MAP funds 
are Haiti and Zaire. I was recently in 
Haiti. Haiti does not need military as- 
sistance from the United States. Haiti 
is desperately poor. It needs education. 
It needs food. It needs health care. It 
needs democracy. That is what it 
needs from this country. I mean, it 
needs a million dollars in military sup- 
port like California needs medflies. 
Haiti does not need that sort of thing. 
Haiti needs our help in the form of 
the right kinds of foreign aid that this 
country can provide. Our grain bins 
are bulging. It needs food. We can pro- 
vide help and education. 

The gentleman from Iowa is exactly 
right about Central America, too. Our 
priorities are out of whack. And how 
do we put them back on track? We 
pass this amendment to freeze this ac- 
count and say to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, “We insist that we get our 
foreign aid priorities back in order.” 

It is crazy to have an 800-percent in- 
crease in MAP funds and a 10- to 20- 
percent cut in Food for Peace and that 
is what has happened in the last 7 
years. I hope the House of Represent- 
atives will pass what is a modest 
amendment, but certainly a necessary 
one. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first let me say to my 
friend, the gentleman from North 
Dakota, that I can certainly appreci- 
ate some of the concerns that prompt 
him and his colleagues to offer this 
amendment. I share some of his views 
about the very rapid increase in the 
Military Assistance program, but 
nonetheless, I am constrained to 
oppose the amendment for several rea- 
sons. 

First of all, the committee has al- 
ready cut the executive branch re- 
quest by over $300 million. Now, that 
is about a 25-percent reduction. 

Now, we have got a very practical 
problem here. We are trying to enact a 
bill, and in order to enact that bill we 
are going to have to have the support 
certainly of the President and his ad- 
ministration. They are already unhap- 
py with the fact that we have cut so 
sharply into the Military Assistance 
Program recommendation that they 
have made so that is the first reason. 
The committee has already cut about 
25 percent from the executive branch 
request. 

Now, secondly, the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Dakota is kind of an across-the-board 
amendment. It does not say where 
these cuts are to be made. The com- 
mittee mark has already tried to ex- 
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amine the Executive request in view of 
the competing priorities and claims of 
the several countries, and we have 
come up, we think, with a difficult 
judgment, but nonetheless sensible 
cuts in view of the priorities and chal- 
lenges that confront nations around 
the world; so we do not think it is wise 
then to have a shotgun approach to 
reduce the Military Assistance Pro- 


gram. 

The third point I would make in op- 
position to the amendment is simply 
this. If we assume, and I think it is re- 
alistic to assume, that the executive 
branch is going to protect the base 
rights facilities because of the impor- 
tance of those countries to our nation- 
al security, then the impact of the 
Dorgan amendment would be to make 
a 50-percent cut in the grant military 
assistance to the countries in Central 
America, and it would mean an 80-per- 
cent cut in the military assistance to 
the countries in the Middle East. 

In other words, you would have very 
drastic reductions in Central America, 
which we all recognize to be critical at 
the present time, as well as the Middle 
East. 

Moreover, this kind of an amend- 
ment would eliminate all grant mili- 
tary assistance to 18 recipient coun- 
tries in Africa and Asia. 

So while I fully appreciate the rea- 
sons that the gentleman from North 
Dakota has put forward his amend- 
ment and have some sympathy for 
that, I really think that this would be 
а very, very sharp reduction in the 
Military Assistance Program and 
would cause great damage to the na- 
tional security interests of the United 
States. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, are 
we on a 10 and 10-minute time limita- 
tion here, or are we under the 5- 
minute rule? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The Committee is 
proceeding under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
that I concur with the remarks of the 
distinguished chairman of the Europe- 
an Middle East Subcommittee. This 
amendment is ill conceived and very 
little work had gone into it, evidently, 
because it does cut across the board. It 
cuts base rights treaties that we have 
with other countries. We cannot do 
that, any more than we can deal with 
the next amendment that is coming 
up; so I will just concur with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON]. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. I have listened to 
some of the debate and I have been 
watching debates on the cuts and the 
fervor for cuts in the House on every 
bill that comes before us. Every time it 
comes before us, Members come to me 
and they say, “Traficant, how are you 
going to put the deficit crisis in Amer- 
ica in order if you are not willing to 
vote for cuts?” 

Well, listen to the types of cuts that 
you have brought to me and other 
Members. You have brought cuts that 
deal with education, Pell grants, reve- 
nue sharing, vocational education, 
worker training, and pension pro- 
grams. 

You have brought so many cuts that 
deal with people programs that you 
have made it almost impossible for 
anybody with priorities like mine to 
make a cut; so today you are having 
the other side of the issue. Those that 
want to be fiscally responsible talk 
about making some cuts. 

I think where Congress should be 
looking is at NATO and the tremen- 
dous amount of money we spend to 
protect NATO and other countries. 

Second of all, foreign aid, which 
definitely makes a whole lot of sense 
that we should be looking at, and cer- 
tain programs that benefit every coun- 
try except America. 

Let us talk about the Military Assist- 
ance Program and let us talk about 
foreign aid, which has risen dramati- 
cally since 1980 to 1987, over 40 per- 
cent, where domestic programs have 
been cut more than 21 percent, and 
you are going to come back and say, 
“Traficant, how can you justify reve- 
nue sharing? This is pork barrel.” 

I say the pork barrel that has got to 
be cut is the pork barrel we are deal- 
ing with right now. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Dorgan 
amendment, and it is not enough. I 
have one that will follow it. His is 
about 10 percent, which is really a 
freeze. I am saying a freeze is not 
enough. Let us start cutting some real 
dollars. Mine will be 20 percent. It will 
cut $1.7 billion in the next 2 years and 
it will still leave with my cuts over $21 
billion for foreign aid. 

Let us start talking about some char- 
ity at home here, folks. We have a 
group that is meeting on the deficit 
right now. They are talking about 
throwing out COLA's. They аге talk- 
ing about going along with the Presi- 
dent. He got his way last year. He 
wanted to eliminate Federal revenue 
sharing, and he did. Now he wants to 
eliminate vocational education. Is that 
next? 

He wants to eliminate and cut drasti- 
cally the Pell grants. Is that next? 

He wants to get rid of the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission. Is that 
next? 
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He wants to throw out urban devel- 
opment action grants. Is that going to 
be next? 

I will tell you this. If that is going to 
be next, to the guy who said that, 
what should be first is right here, and 
if you want my vote in any of those 
domestic programs, I want to see on 
the record where you are going to vote 
on this. 

Mr. LELAND. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite mumber of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong sup- 
port of my colleague Mr. DoRGAN's 
amendment to freeze the Military As- 
sistance Program at fiscal year 1987 
funding levels. Mr. Chairman, the 
MAP program has expended at an in- 
credible rate over the past 6 years. 
The more than $1 billion included in 
this bill for MAP would represent an 
840 percent increase in MAP funding 
since 1981. 

The expansion of the MAP program 
and other military assistance рго- 
grams has been paid for by cutting 
back on development assistance. In 
the same 6 years that MAP increased 
eightfold, development assistance ex- 
perienced a 16-percent cut in funding. 

This cannot be allowed to continue. 
We must start to bring our foreign aid 
program back into balance. The Amer- 
ican public would not support large in- 
creases in foreign military grants at 
the expense of programs to feed the 
hungry, to prevent illness, to promote 
food production, to provide basic edu- 
cation in developing countries. It is 
time that we put an end to this trans- 
fer for funding and put together a for- 
eign aid program which is more bal- 
anced, more sensible, and more hu- 
manitarian. Freezing the MAP pro- 
gram would be an intelligent first step 
in this direction. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the Dorgan amendment. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, let me clear up a point 
raised by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SOLOMON] and also, I be- 
lieve, by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON]. Our amendment is 
not an across-the-board cut. I repeat, 
it is not an across-the-board cut. 

This is a freeze which puts a cap on 
the amount of money that can be 
spent but protects the President’s 
flexibility in determining where it can 
be spent. 

I just want that to be understood. 
The*allegation that it is an across-the- 
board cut that will somehow be detri- 
mental to this country or that coun- 
try, or this account, or that account, is 
wrong. 

The second point I want to make is 
on the base rights question. The last 
time this was debated on this floor we 
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were absolutely smothered by people 
who talked in a priesthood language 
that I do not understand about foreign 
aid and accounts, and bills, and they 
talked about all these base rights and 
obligations. 

The fact is they have put $400 mil- 
lion in this bill as a contingency 
amount to deal with their base rights 
problems if they have some specific 
base rights problems. But the base 
rights that have been negotiated 
themselves say, and I have the lan- 
guage but I will not read it, but as to 
Spain, Turkey, Greece, the Philip- 
pines, Portugal, it does not mandate a 
fixed amount. It talks about “best ef- 
forts.” So the base rights argument, 
with all due respect, is a bogus argu- 
ment. 

The question is are we willing to do 
a modest amount of cutting from the 
recommendations brought to the floor 
on the MAP. They suggest an 8-per- 
cent increase. They say that is reason- 
able because the administration sug- 
gested a much larger increase, 

The fact is that all the programs we 
are asked to cut on the domestic side 
of the budget are tough cuts, but most 
of us are willing to vote on them. I do 
not think we should stand here and 
say that we support another increase 
in the MAP Program, which was sup- 
posed to have been terminated in the 
late 1970's, to a level over $1 billion 
with military money going to coun- 
tries like Haiti and Zaire, and the list 
goes on for 40 countries. It is wrong. 
What we are trying to do is right and I 
hope the Members will support it. 

Mr. LELAND. Reclaiming my time, I 
will say the gentleman is correct. His 
approach is a moderate one, and I urge 
my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the remarks 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON] just about say it all on this 
issue, but I would like to add just a 
couple of words if I might with regard 
to the entire foreign aid bill. There 
has been action by the committee al- 
ready in cutting $600 million below 
the administration’s request. 

The gentleman from North Dakota 
(Mr. Dorcan], the gentleman who of- 
fered the amendment, was making the 
point that we are not doing enough for 
economic assistance. 

It is true that we are not doing 
nearly as much as what the President 
requested. Last year we spent $2.491 
billion on economic assistance, the 
President asked for $2.6 billion in eco- 
nomic assistance, and the committee 
bill is $2.5-plus billion. So we are actu- 
ally spending more than last year on 
economic assistance even though it is 
less than what the administration has 
requested. 

I would point out also as the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON] did 
a moment ago that much of the cut, in 
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fact one-half of the cut we made in 
this entire bill comes from military as- 
sistance. We have cut $300 million 
from what the President had request- 
ed. 

I think it is very important, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAMIL- 
том] pointed out, to look at the base 
rights countries and to examine what 
the effect of this amendment would 
have on them. We have all been hear- 
ing in the last few weeks about the 
problems with Spain, problems in 
Greece, and we know about problems 
in the Philippines with our bases and 
while there are reasons for opposition 
to our bases in all those countries not 
directly related to monetary matters, 
certainly those are matters that are 
taken into consideration when deci- 
sions are made both directly and indi- 
rectly. Most of those countries need 
the assistance and, second, they do not 
need the kind of ammunition this 
gives to their opponents in their being 
able to say, “See, the Americans made 
a deal but you can’t trust them. They 
are not carrying it out.” 

So I would hope that my colleagues 
would turn down this amendment with 
a solid vote. 

Mr. PENNY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Military Grant 
Program has been exempted from def- 
icit reduction efforts over the last sev- 
eral years while many other accounts 
in the Federal budget have been sub- 
jected to deep reductions. This part of 
the Federal budget has grown almost 
10 times in the last 7 years, almost a 
tenfold increase in military grants at a 
time when we have been telling other 
aspects of the Federal budget that 
their reductions were necessary. 

This year alone our budget resolu- 
tion called for a 4-percent reduction in 
foreign aid and yet the bill we have 
before us today pegs a 3-percent in- 
crease for the foreign aid account. 

The least we can do to try and bring 
this bill back within the budget resolu- 
tion is to adopt this amendment which 
would freeze the military grant pro- 


grams. 

In 1980 there were only five coun- 
tries that received military grants. 
That number has grown now to 40 
countries. We used to give out this 
money only if those countries could 
not afford to pay for that military 
equipment. Now we give the money 
out indiscriminately. We give the 
money to countries whether they can 
afford to pay for these military items 
or not. We give them this assistance 
whether they can afford it or not. 

But more to the point, even those 
countries that cannot afford to pay for 
this military equipment need the mili- 
tary assistance far less than they need 
housing, educational assistance, and 
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health care. Let us get our priorities 
straight around here and let us re- 
member that there is a bottom line, at 
a time when we are asking sacrifice in 
other parts of the budget we should 
not be again increasing the military 
aid account by another 8 percent. Let 
us freeze this part of the budget. Let 
us support the Dorgan amendment. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge my col- 
leagues to reject this amendment. The 
gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Dorcan], the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, has suggested that we should be 
eliminating the MAP assistance funds 
for Haiti, for Zaire, and if those are 
the concerns and those are the objec- 
tions that he wishes to make, then I 
think that we should be considering a 
specific amendment to deal with those 
specific countries. 

In fact, that is not what we have 
before us. 

Under other circumstances I might 
even suggest it would be responsible to 
consider a freeze across the board but 
not under the circumstances that we 
are facing today. 

As the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Europe and the Middle 
East has already indicated, our com- 
mittee has done its job at cutting the 
Military Assistance Program dramati- 
cally already. We made cuts from the 
administration’s request of $300 mil- 
lion. We cut almost 25 percent of that 
request. So I think in terms of budget 
savings the committee bill has already 
delivered on the sentiments in this 
House. 

Second, the amendment clearly 
strikes at the base rights countries 
that have been addressed earlier. As 
we consider this amendment I think 
Members have to realize that we have 
struggled to get enough money to the 
base rights countries to meet our 
treaty commitments. This cut will 
create a great deal of difficulty in se- 
curing the renewal of base agreements 
that are in progress right now. 

In Turkey, for example, an agree- 
ment is signed but it has yet to be im- 
plemented. In Greece our agreement 
will expire in just a few months and 
we have just begun new negotiations. 
In Spain we are in the middle of very 
delicate negotiations, negotiations 
that have been particularly difficult 
and will only be exacerbated by a cut 
in funding. 

In Portugal they remain concerned 
about our ability to live up to our base 
rights agreements, and they continue 
to monitor the progress of our negotia- 
tions with Spain, their neighbor, as 
well as other base rights countries. 
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These countries are crucial to Ameri- 
can security. They are especially sig- 
nificant right now as we prepare to 
consider a very significant reduction, 
an historic and important reduction, 
in intermediate range nuclear forces in 
Europe. This reduction, if agreed to, as 
I believe it will be, is going to make 
these bases, the linchpins of U.S. con- 
ventional force presence in Europe, 
even more important. It is simply not 
responsible foreign policy to take away 
our ability to meet our commitments 
to these countries as we simultaneous- 
ly prepare to eliminate missiles. 

If the amendment carries, the ad- 
ministration may find a way, indeed it 
probably will find a way, to meet our 
commitments to base right countries. 
But what will that mean as a conse- 
quence? 

That means that we will then see 
cuts in the order of 50 percent in mili- 
tary assistance programs in Central 
America. Now regardless of Members’ 
positions on Contra aid, I do not know 
of anybody in this body who thinks 
that we can responsibly carry out any 
sort of favorable American policy in 
Central America with a 50-percent re- 
duction in aid. 

In Asia and the Middle East, cuts 
would be in the order of 80 to 100 per- 
cent. In some cases, we would simply 
have to eliminate programs to those 
countries. It simply does not make 
sense from a budget standpoint, and it 
absolutely does not make sense from a 
security standpoint. 

For those who are suggesting this 
amendment is essentially a choice be- 
tween providing better education to 
Americans, better health care to our 
elderly, or job training for those who 
are unemployed, I think that is a great 
deal of an overstatement. That simply 
is not the case. The $83 million that 
would be saved by this amendment 
would go much further to deleting our 
security interests around the globe. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say this is 
what happened previously on the vote 
on the floor of the House several 
weeks ago on this issue. The issue was 
raised on the growth of grant military 
assistance program funds, and once 
the issue was raised we were confront- 
ed with a blizzard of information that 
obscured the real issue. 

This issue is not whether we are 
going to meet our obligations to our 
base rights in Spain. It is not that, it 
just is not. I have the language on our 
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base rights in Spain, and if the gentle- 
man can tell me what our obligation is 
in Spain and the dollar amount I 
would love to hear it, because it is not 
in the base rights agreement, as a 
matter of fact. 

Plus, we have already salted away 
$400 million in this budget or authori- 
zation that has been brought to the 
floor to cover contingencies in base 
rights. This is not a base rights issue. 
It simply is not. 

Simply, we are trying to freeze the 
MAP Program, probably the fastest 
growing program in the Federal 
budget, at last year’s level. To do that 
then we hear charges and claims that 
somehow this will devastate, cut 100 
percent, or cut 50 percent out of this 
assistance program or that assistance 
program. That is simply wrong. That 
obscures the issue. 

What we are trying to do is some- 
thing very modest here, and if this 
Congress cannot accomplish this, then 
it ought to say we surrender, we 
cannot cut budgets. If we cannot cut 
this one, then we cannot cut budgets, 
and I am convinced we can start to ex- 
ercise some restraints around here and 
that is why I have offered this amend- 
ment. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. JEFFORDS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his statement. I would just re- 
emphasize what he said. 

If we cannot freeze this program, 
what in the world can we do in this 
body? 

So I urge support for this amend- 
ment. It is the least we possibly can do 
between now and the time the eco- 
nomic summit reaches agreement. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, very briefly, I am a 
member of this committee and I am a 
great admirer of the hard work that 
goes into this legislation. But I am 
going to support this amendment. I 
think it is entirely reasonable. 

The MAP funds have grown 840 per- 
cent during the Reagan administra- 
tion, 840 percent from $110 million to 
$1.03 billion. 

Under the IMET Program, which is 
а separate program, admittedly, but 
we have increased the number of 
countries to which we provide military 
assistance from 42 countries to 102 
countries. We have doubled the 
number of countries that we provide 
military assistance to, and we have 
added such countries as, believe it or 
not, Finland, Luxembourg, Yugoslavia, 
Austria. 

We can make this reduction without 
affecting the MAP Program in a seri- 
ous way. Perhaps it ought to even be 
larger. 

And while we have seen these mili- 
tary programs increase so dramatical- 
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ly, we have seen simultaneously dra- 
matic reductions in developmental as- 
sistance, a decline in food aid. We are 
moving in the wrong direction. This 
administration is moving in the wrong 
direction by these huge increases in 
military assistance. 

As I said when I spoke earlier, we 
are about a foreign aid budget 
of about $11 billion while we provide 
the Penatagon with almost $300 bil- 
lion. I support the amendment. It 
ought to be adopted. It is a modest 
step in the right direction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Dakota (Mr. 
DORGAN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 235, noes 
186, not voting 12, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4371 
AYES—235 
Akaka Edwards (CA) Kostmayer 
Anderson English LaFalce 
Annunzio Espy Lancaster 
Anthony Evans Leach (1A) 
Applegate Fawell Lehman (CA) 
AuCoin Fish Lehman (FL) 
Baker Flake Leland 
Ballenger Florio Lewis (GA) 
Foglietta Lowry (WA) 
Barton Frenzel Lujan 
Bates Gallo Luken, Thomas 
Beilenson Garcia Manton 
Bennett Gekas Markey 
Bevill Gibbons Marlenee 
Bilbray Gonzalez Martin (IL) 
Bilirakis Goodling Mazzoli 
Boehlert Gordon McCandless 
Boggs Gradison McCloskey 
Bonior Grandy McDade 
Borski Grant McHugh 
Boucher Gray (IL) McMillan (NC) 
Boulter Gray (PA) 
Boxer Gregg Miller (CA) 
Guarini Miller (OH) 
Brown (CA) Gunderson Moakley 
Brown (CO) Hall (OH) Moody 
Bruce Hall (TX) Morella 
Bryant Hatcher Morrison (CT) 
Campbell Hayes (IL) 
Cardin Hayes (LA) Murphy 
Carper Hefley Nagle 
Carr Henry Natcher 
Chapman Hertel Neal 
Clay Hochbrueckner Nielson 
Clinger Holloway Nowak 
Coble Hopkins Oakar 
Coleman (TX) Hubbard Oberstar 
Collins Huckaby Obey 
Conyers Hutto Olin 
Courter Jacobs Ortiz 
Crockett Jeffords Oxley 
Dannemeyer Johnson(SD) Panetta 
Darden Jones (NC) Pashayan 
Daub Jones (TN) Patterson 
Davis (MI) Jontz Pease 
de la Garza Kanjorski Pelosi 
DeFazio Kaptur Penny 
DeLay Kasich Perkins 
Dellums Kastenmeier Petri 
Dingell Kennedy Pickle 
Dorgan (ND) Kennelly Porter 
Downey Kildee Price (NC) 
Durbin Kleczka Pursell 
Kolbe Rahall 
Early Kolter Rangel 
Eckart Konnyu Ray 
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Regula Sensenbrenner Tauke 
Ridge Sharp Tauzin 
Sikorski Torres 
Ritter Torricelli 
Roberts Slattery Towns 
Robinson Slaughter (NY) Traficant 
Rodino Smith (1A) Traxler 
Roe Smith, Robert Udall 
Rose (NH) Upton 
Rostenkowski Smith, Robert Valentine 
(OR) Vento 
Rowland(GA) Snowe Visclosky 
Roybal Spratt Volkmer 
Russo St Germain Walgren 
Sabo Staggers Walker 
Savage S Watkins 
Sawyer Stark Weiss 
Saxton Stenholm Weldon 
Schaefer Stokes Wheat 
Scheuer Studds Whitten 
Schneider Swift Williams 
Synar Wyden 
Schuette Tallon Yates 
NOES—186 
Ackerman Gejdenson Moorhead 
Andrews Gilman Morrison (WA) 
Archer Gingrich Murtha 
Armey Myers 
Aspin Green Nelson 
Atkins Hamilton Nichols 
Badham Hammerschmidt Owens (UT) 
Bartlett Hansen Packard 
Bateman Harris Parris 
Bentley Hastert Pepper 
Bereuter Hawkins Pickett 
Berman Hefner Price (IL) 
Bliley Herger Quillen 
Boland Hiler Ravenel 
Bonker Horton Rhodes 
Bosco Houghton Richardson 
Brooks Howard Rogers 
Broomfield Hoyer Roth 
Buechner Hughes Rowland (CT) 
Bunning Hunter Saiki 
Burton Hyde Schulze 
Bustamante Inhofe Schumer 
Byron Ireland Shaw 
Callahan enkins Shays 
Chandler Johnson(CT) | Shumway 
Chappell Kyl Shuster 
Cheney Lagomarsino Sisisky 
е Lantos Skeen 
Coats Latta Skelton 
Coleman(MO) Leath (TX) Slaughter (VA) 
Combest Lent Smith (FL) 
Conte Levin (MI) Smith (NE) 
Cooper Levine (CA) Smith (NJ) 
Coughlin Lewis (CA) Smith (TX) 
Coyne Lewis (FL) Smith, Denny 
Craig Lightfoot (OR) 
Crane Lipinski Solarz 
Daniel Livingston Solomon 
Davis (IL) Lloyd Spence 
Lott Stangeland 
DeWine Lowery (CA) Stratton 
Dickinson Lukens, Donald Stump 
Lungren Sundquist 
DioGuardi Mack Sweeney 
Dixon MacKay Swindall 
Donnelly Madigan Taylor 
Dornan (CA) Martin (NY) Thomas (СА) 
Dreier Martinez Thomas (GA) 
Duncan Matsui Vander Jagt 
Dwyer Mavroules Vucanovich 
Dyson McCollum Waxman 
Edwards (OK) Weber 
Emerson McEwen Whittaker 
McGrath Wise 
Fazio McMillen (MD) Wolf 
Feighan Meyers Wolpe 
Fields Mica Wortley 
Flippo Michel Wylie 
Foley Miller (WA) Yatron 
Ford (MI) Mineta Young (AK) 
Frost Molinari Young (FL) 
Gallegly Mollohan 
Gaydos Montgomery 
NOT VOTING—12 
Alexander Fascell Kemp 
Biaggi Ford (TN) Owens (NY) 
Coelho Frank Roemer 
Dowdy Gephardt Wilson 
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Messrs. RHODES, CRAIG, and 
MARTINEZ changed their votes from 
“aye” to “no.” 

Messrs. GEKAS, McCANDLESS, 
MORRISON of Connecticut, DELAY, 
and PORTER changed their votes 
from “по” to “ауе.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TRAFICANT 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TRAFICANT: 
Page 7, line 11, strike out '$1,033,716,000" 
both places it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “%826,972,800”. 

Mr. TRAFICANT (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
make а point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I raise a point of 
order against the Traficant amend- 
ment because the amendment amends 
the section previously amended by the 
Dorgan amendment. This is in viola- 
tion of the House rules, and I so make 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT] desire 
to respond? 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Yes. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to inquire of the 
Chair, insofar as the Dorgan amend- 
ment is nothing more than а freeze 
from the 1987 levels, this amendment 
would be a true cut, and I believe it is 
relevant. Mr. Dorcan has seniority 
and offered his amendment first. I ask 
that the amendment be allowed to be 
brought forward so that Members 
here interested in cutting this massive 
deficit problem could vote on a real 
cut. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. AuCorn). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

According to Deschler’s Procedure, 
chapter 27, section 27.1, it is funda- 
mental that it is not in order to amend 
an amendment previously agreed to. 
The gentleman’s amendment in its 
current form does precisely that. So 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last world. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised, I 
will chalk one up, I guess, to being 
what they would call snookered, I 
guess, in the House. 
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Mr. Chairman, I recognize now that 
I will not be able to bring an amend- 
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ment to the floor that would be a true 
cut in foreign aid accounts and mili- 
tary assistance programs. Every day I 
learn something new. I do wish to let 
the Members know who are talking in 
the back that I will be bringing a 20- 
percent true cut to the economic sup- 
port fund, which will total approxi- 
mately $670 million per year. I will ask 
for a vote on that. 

I am not surprised that there would 
be a technical point of order brought 
against a Member who is trying to 
take a real cut in the foreign aid ac- 
count. We protect many areas of our 
budget with a lot of technicalities. The 
only thing I will say to the Members is 
that what we did is we froze the mili- 
tary assistance programs from 1987. 
But let me say to the Members that 
we did not freeze general revenue 
sharing; we eliminated it. That is 
about what is going on in this country. 

So I will be bringing that amend- 
ment, regardless of what chairmen 
talk to me, regardless of what some of 
us think, and I do not care if it gets 
beat by 250 votes. That is 20 percent in 
economic support funds, which will be 
$1.35 billion. So maybe we could offset 
some of the deficits we are going to 
have to cut off the backs of the people 
in our districts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am asking for the 
Members’ help on this. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title I? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 


п. 
The text of title II is as follows: 
TITLE П--ЕСОМОМІС SUPPORT FUND 


SEC. 201. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 532(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

„a) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter $3,380,812,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $3,415,812,000 for fiscal 
year 1989, in addition to amounts otherwise 
authorized to be appropriated for those pur- 
poses.“ 

SEC. 202. AUTHORITY TO USE FUNDS FOR EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE. 

Section 533(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“1986” and 1987“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1988” and “1989”, respectively. 

SEC. 203. SEGREGATED ACCOUNTS FOR CASH 
TRANSFERS. 

Section 531 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

"(fX1) If funds to carry out this chapter 
are provided to a foreign country as cash 
transfer assistance, that country shall be re- 
quired to maintain those funds in a separate 
account and not commingle them with any 
other funds. 

“(2) Those funds may be obligated and ex- 
pended notwithstanding any provision of 
law which is inconsistent with the cash 
transfer nature of the assistance.“ 

SEC. 204. USE OF ESF ASSISTANCE TO PROMOTE 
LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT. 

Chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 
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“SEC. 536. PROMOTING LONG-TERM DEVELOPMENT. 
„(a) REQUIREMENT THAT ASSISTANCE BE 
USED TO PROMOTE LONG-TERM DEVELOP- 
MENT.—The following requirements apply 
with respect to any country with an annual 
per capita income of less than $2,500 which 
receives assistance under this chapter: 

“(1) At least 40 percent of that assistance 
for fiscal year 1988, and at least 50 percent 
of that assistance for each fiscal year there- 
after, shall be used for projects and sector 
programs in accordance with chapter 1 of 
part I. 

“(2) The remaining assistance shall be 
used to promote specific economic policy re- 
forms— 

“(A) which serve United States national 
interests; 

“(B) which will contribute to long-term 
economic development; and 

(O) which— 

"(1) are reforms that аге in addition to ге- 
forms that would otherwise be undertaken, 
or 

“(ii) are significant reforms already being 
implemented which will be directly support- 
ed by such assistance, or 

(u) are reforms being promoted by the 
United States in conjunction with the ef- 
forts of other donors. 


Assistance pursuant to paragraph (2) may 
be provided ín the form of balance of pay- 
ments support or budget support so long as 
the provision of the assistance in that form 
will promote the specific economic policy re- 
forms required by paragraph (2). 

"(b) EXEMPTIONS FOR CERTAIN COUN- 
TRIES.—Subsection (a) does not apply with 

to а country— 

“(1) which receives $5,000,000 or less in as- 
sistance under this chapter for a fiscal year; 
or 

"(2) with which the United States has an 
agreement providing the United States with 
base rights in that country or providing for 
United States access to military facilities in 
that country. 

“(с) WAIVER IN CERTAIN CIRCUMSTANCES.— 
The percentage requirement of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) shall not apply with re- 
spect to assistance for a country for a fiscal 
year to the extent that the President deter- 
mines that significant unforeseen circum- 
stances exist which necessitate the provi- 
sion of assistance for that country without 
regard to the requirement of paragraph (1). 
The reprogramming notice submitted to the 
Congress pursuant to section 634A with re- 
spect to that assistance shall include a de- 
scription of the significant unforeseen cir- 
cumstances which require the waiver and a 
justification for the waiver. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS ОҒ LONG-TERM ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
REFORM.—For purposes of this section— 

"(1) the term ‘long-term economic devel- 
opment' means progress in achieving the 
policy objectives set forth in chapter 1 of 
part I; and 

"(2) the term 'economic policy reforms' 
means macro-economic reforms such as 
changes in interest rates to encourage 
saving, divestiture of state-owned enter- 
prises and the development of the private 
sector, revision of tax structures to encour- 
age growth, and adjustments in exchange 
rates to achieve market clearing rates.“. 

SEC. 205. PROHIBITION ON USE OF ESF ASSISTANCE 
FOR PORT OR TERMINAL CONSTRUC- 
TION PROJECTS DETRIMENTAL TO 
UNITED STATES FARMERS. 

Chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (as amended by section 
204) is further amended by adding at the 
end the following: 
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“SEC. 537. PROHIBITION ON USE OF ESF FOR PORT 
OR TERM со 


INAL INSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS DETRIMENTAL TO UNITED 
STATES FARMERS. 


"Funds made available to carry out this 
chapter may not be used to finance any port 
or terminal construction project in a foreign 
country which would have a significant neg- 
ative impact on the export of United States 
agricultural commodities.”’. 

SEC. 206. PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES GOODS 
AND SERVICES WITH ESF ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (as amended by sections 
204 and 205) is further amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

"SEC. 538. PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES GOODS 
AND SERVICES. 

“(a) CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING CASH 
TRANSFERS.—Assistance may be provided to 
a foreign country under this chapter as a 
cash transfer only if the President deter- 
mines that the needs of that country and 
the interests of the United States would be 
better met by a cash transfer. 

“(b) USE or CASH TRANSFERS FOR UNITED 
States GOODS AND SERVICES.—Of the assist- 
ance provided to a country under this chap- 
ter as a cash transfer, not less than 50 per- 
cent shall be used for United States financ- 
ing of the purchase of United States goods 
and services. 

„ GAO Aupits.—Each agreement pur- 
suant to which cash transfer assistance is 
provided under this chapter shall include 
provisions to ensure that representatives of 
the Comptroller General have the 1 to 
records and personnel necessary to carry 
out such monitoring and auditing as the 
Comptroller General deems appropriate. 

"(d) EXEMPTIONS.—This section shall not 
apply to any country— 

"(1) which receives cash transfer assist- 
ance under this chapter of less than 
$10,000,000 for a fiscal year; 

“(2) which, as of April 1, 1987, was receiv- 
ing cash transfer assistance under this chap- 
ter and has an agreement with the United 
States under which the country agrees— 

“(A) to spend an amount equal to the 
amount of the cash transfer on the pur- 
are of United States goods and services, 
an 

“(B) to carry 50 percent of all bulk ship- 
ments of United States grain on ‘privately- 
owned United States-flag commercial ves- 
sels’, to the extent such vessels are available 
at fair and reasonable rates for such vessels, 


except that a country shall be exempted 
pursuant to this paragraph only so long as 
that country continues to agree to those 
conditions; or 

“(3) which, as of the effective date of this 
section, has an agreement with the United 
States requiring that the country spend an 
amount equal to the amount of any cash 
transfer assistance under this chapter to 
purchase United States goods and services, 
except that a country shall be exempted 
pursuant to this paragraph only so long as 
that country continues to agree to that con- 
dition. 

"(e) WarvER.—The Administrator of the 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing part I may waive the provisions of this 
section with respect to а country to the 
extent the Administrator determines that 
the provision of United States goods and 
services is an inappropriate form of assist- 
ance or that it is otherwise important to the 
national interest to do so. Any such waiver 
shall be reported to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives 
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and the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate. 

"(f) DEFINITION ОҒ UNITED STATES 
Goops.—For purposes of this section, the 
term 'United States goods' means goods and 
commodities grown, produced, or manufac- 
tured in the United States (including agri- 
cultural commodities).". 

SEC. 207. TIED AID CREDIT PROGRAM. 

(a) EARMARKING.—Of the amounts author- 
ized to be appropriated to carry out chapter 
4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961— 

(1) not less than $50,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988, and 

(2) an aggregate of not less than 
$100,000,000 for both fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, 
shall be deposited in the fund authorized by 
subsection (c)(2) of section 645 of the Trade 
and Development Enhancement Act of 1983 
(12 U.S.C. 635r) and shall be used by the 
Trade and Development Program, as agreed 
upon by the Secretary of State and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International 
Development, in carrying out the program 
of tied aid credits for United States exports 
which is provided for in that section. 

(b) Use or Funps For OTHER PURPOSES.— 
Funds that have not been obligated pursu- 
ant to the tied aid credit program by the 
end of the third quarter of the fiscal year 
for which they were appropriated may be 
used for other purposes under chapter 4 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
if the Director of the Trade and Develop- 
ment Program, as agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, cer- 
tifies to the Congress that— 

(1) no trade credit application acceptable 
and timely under the Trade and Develop- 
ment Enhancement Act of 1983 is pending, 
or 

(2) those funds are not needed for that 
program because other countries are not en- 
gaging in predatory financing practices in 
order to compete with United States ex- 
ports. 

SEC. 208. RESTRICTION ON USE OF FUNDS FOR NU- 
CLEAR FACILITIES. 

Funds authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 for fiscal year 1988 or 
fiscal year 1989 may not be used to finance 
the construction of, the operation or main- 
tenance of, or the supplying of fuel for, any 
nuclear facility in a foreign country unless 
the President certifies to the Congress that 
such country is a party to the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons or 
the Treaty for the Prohibition of Nuclear 
Weapons in Latin America (the “Treaty of 
Tlatelolco”), cooperates fully with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, and 
pursues nonproliferation policies consistent 
with those of the United States. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KOSTMAYER 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. KOST- 
MAYER: On page 19, lines 1 and 2, strike 
“or providing for United States access to 
military facilities in that country.” 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment has something to do 
with something called the Economic 
Support Fund, ESF. ESF is a compo- 
nent of the Nation’s foreign aid. It is 
not the military component, and it is 
not the development component; it is 
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kind of in between. It amounts to 31 
percent of our foreign aid budget. 

In other words, the so-called Eco- 
nomic Support Fund amounts to $3.8 
billion out of a total bill of $11.4 bil- 
lion. Now, what is this ESF? How is it 
spent? Where does it go? 

What ESF amounts to is really an 
outright check to other countries to do 
with whatever they want. Last year, 
for example, 64 percent of the eco- 
nomic support funds went to cash 
transfers, actual transfers in cash to 
recipient nations. Now, in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON] offered 
an amendment to reform the Econom- 
ic Support Fund Program. 

What the Hamilton amendment said 
was very simple. It said that 40 per- 
cent of these funds this year must be 
used for developmental assistance this 
year, and that next year that would 
rise to 50 percent. That would allow 
that remaining 50 percent not used for 
developmental assistance to be used 
for whatever the administration 
wanted it to be used for, instead of the 
current law which allows all of it to be 
used for whatever the administration 
wants it to be used for. 

In the Hamilton amendment there 
were 4 exemptions to this 40-percent- 
this-year,  50-percent-next-year ге- 
quirement. They were, countries with 
а per capita income of over $2,500 per 
year—for example, and only as an ex- 
ample, Israel; second, countries receiv- 
ing less than $5 million is ESF funds; 
and third, those countries that are 
base right countries. I have no objec- 
tion to those three exemptions. 

I want to speak briefly about the 
fourth exemption, because my amend- 
ment would delete the fourth exemp- 
tion from the language in the bill. The 
fourth exemption exempts countries 
which provide us with access to mili- 
tary facilities. Altogether 33 countries 
receive ESF. If the fourth exemption 
is included in the bill, 31 of the 33 
countries will be exempted; 31 of the 
33 countries will go through that loop- 
hole. Without the exemption, 16 of 
the 33 countries which receive ESF 
will be covered. 

So really what the fourth exemption 
does is to open up an enormous loop- 
5 — which exempts 31 out of 33 coun- 

es. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken with 
the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] about this, and he supports my 
amendment. I have spoken with the 
author of the amendment in the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HAMILTON], and he supports the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say in con- 
clusion that what ESF really amounts 
to is an unregulated security bonus 
check going to any country that the 
administration wants to give it to, and 
if we examine the trend in the last 6 
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years, we will see that security assist- 
ance as a total component of our for- 
eign aid budget has risen from 46 per- 
cent of the foreign aid budget in 1980 
to 66 percent of the foreign aid budget 
in 1987. I think that is too large a com- 
ponent of America’s foreign aid budget 
spent on the military. I think if we can 
adopt and approve the Hamilton 
amendment to require that a mini- 
mum of 40 percent this year and 50 
percent next year of the ESF funds 
are spent on developmental assistance, 
that would be a great improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the committee 
to agree to the amendment. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposed amend- 
ment is a significant step backward 
from the more acceptable committee 
position. Base rights and military 
access countries were exempted from 
the provision on the grounds of vital 
U.S. national interest or obligations. 
Although the administration still op- 
poses the underlying provision, it was 
made more acceptable by the exemp- 
tions agreed to by the full Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House. 

The most noteworthy negative ef- 
fects of the proposed amendment 
would be on Kenya, Sudan, Somalia, 
and Liberia with which we have mili- 
tary access agreements. In these coun- 
tries we are already engaged in non- 
project assistance programs whose 
continuation would be affected by this 
proposed amendment. 

In Kenya, our nonproject assistance 
is conditioned on freeing the fertilizer 
market from government controls. In 
Liberia, we would not be able to sup- 
port major economic and financial re- 
forms that are necessary if develop- 
ment prospects are to be reestablished. 
In Somalia, we are in the midst of 
heavy negotiations over basic reforms 
in how the exchange rate and the for- 
eign exchange regime are to be operat- 
ed. In Sudan, we are working with the 
World Bank, the IMF, and other West- 
ern donors in support of a recently an- 
nounced reform effort, a serious at- 
tempt of this democratically elected 
government to deal with fundamental 
reforms. 

Arbitrarily imposing a requirement 
for projecting ESF assistance in these 
countries would undermine our efforts 
to concentrate resources on the priori- 
ty problems of these countries. Nor 
would it respond to these African na- 
tions’ request for support for economic 
reform as expressed at the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly special session on Africa 
last May. 

These countries already receive sig- 
nificant development assistance and 
food aid resources. Their long-term de- 
velopment needs are not being ignored 
by the United States. 

Now, in Somalia, Mr. Chairman, 
there are port facilities at Berbera 
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that we are using. In Kenya, there is 
port and airfield access. In Liberia, 
there is an airfield, Roberts Field, and 
other facilities, including the Voice of 
America. In Morocco, there is an air- 
field and port access. 

This provides foreign aid to military 
facilities in access countries, and it is 
essential to our national security. This 
is an example of the American people 
receiving a tangible benefit for their 
foreign assistance dollar. I do not un- 
derstand the need for this amend- 
ment. Why do we want to unnecessar- 
ily complicate this arrangement? It 
just simply does not make sense to me. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, 
will my friend, the gentleman from In- 
diana, yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KOSTMAYER. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate my friend's yielding to me, 
and I have asked him to do that so I 
might point out that base right coun- 
tries are exempted from this. I think 
that is important. We have included 
that as an exemption. 

I also would point out that there is a 
presidential waiver. In other words, if 
the amendment is adopted, we still 
have one of the exemptions giving the 
President, whoever he or she may be 
at that time, the authority to waive 
any particular country. So I think that 
allows the protection. 

Finally, I would say that without the 
exemption there are 16 of the 33 coun- 
tries we are talking about. In other 
words, 33 countries receive ESF. If we 
keep in the exemption I am trying to 
take out, 31 out of 33 would be ex- 
empted. 
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Thirty-one out of 33, the language 
really has no teeth. The original Ham- 
ilton amendment was meant to tighten 
up the ESF program. If the exemption 
is kept in, then 31 out of 33 countries 
will be exempt, so we exempt the base- 
right countries and provide Presiden- 
tial waiver, which would give the 
President an opportunity to waive this 
in those situations which the gentle- 
man from Indiana described, if the 
President saw fit. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. It appears 
to me that we are getting something, а 
bang for our buck here. 

There are countries that are getting 
aid from us. They are giving us these 
facilities to use and we jeopardize that 
with this amendment. 

I would urge the Members to vote 
against it. The funds appropriated for 
this purpose have been reduced from 
last year, $3.5 billion down to $3.38 bil- 
lion, so it is a reduction in spending. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment. I think the amend- 
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ment of the gentleman from Реппвуі- 
vania strengthens the original Hamil- 
ton amendment, and it will free up ad- 
ditional funds for economic develop- 
ment, which is the purpose of section 
204. 

I commend the gentleman and sup- 
port the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ковт- 
MAYER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TRAFICANT 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TRAFICANT: 
Page 16, line 14, strike out “93,380,812,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “%2,704,649,600”; 
and line 14, strike out “93,415,812,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “%2,732,649,600”. 

Mr. TRAFICANT (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment would cut 20 percent 
from the Economic Support Fund. 
That is $676 million the first year, and 
approximately $683 million in 1989. 

The reasons are right to the point. 
Today, Members of the House in lead- 
ership roles are meeting with White 
House executives relative to cutting 
these massive budget deficits that 
impact upon our national debt. They 
are talking about holding back and 
eliminating cost-of-living allowances, 
putting Social Security on the table, 
dealing with every part of our budget 
in an effort to reconcile the books of 
America. 

I say that before we consider cutting 
American programs any further, we 
should look prudently at the foreign 
programs that we have escalated in 
the last 7 years. 

As has been stated so many times on 
this floor, there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in foreign aid since 1981. 
There has been an 800-percent in- 
crease brought forward in the last 
amendment relative to military assist- 
ance. 

We find ourselves in the same set of 
circumstances with an Economic Sup- 
port Fund that many times has been a 
disguise for military funds used in 
military capacities. Specifically, in the 
1988 budget proposal of this President, 
he asked that we eliminate vocational 
education. The President further 
wanted to cut Pell grants for higher 
educational opportunities by $1.1 bil- 
lion. he wanted to terminate the 
Urban Development Action Grant Pro- 
gram for our major cities, completely 
eliminate the Economic Development 
Administration of our Government. 
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He wanted to throw out totally the 
Appalachian Regional Commission 
and eliminate the Housing Develop- 
ment Action Grant Program for all 
America. 

He did the same thing several years 
back, and many Members were laugh- 
ing. When Federal revenue sharing 
was cut out of this budget, this city of 
Youngstown, OH, for example, relied 
upon it in its economic problems to 
pay its policemen and firemen. That 
was seen as an American program that 
was pork barrel. 

I am saying today, and the Members 
can laugh and do whatever they want, 
but the Members are going to go on 
record as having to vote up or down in 
having to make a cut today, a real cut, 
not a token freeze. 

They did not freeze revenue sharing; 
they cut it out, $1.35 billion in real 
cuts that we could send over to our ne- 
gotiating team to try and reconcile the 
debt problems in America. 

I close by saying that I find it hard 
to believe that we could justify to 
America paying the rent bills of our 
neighbors while the bank is foreclos- 
ing on our own home. This exempts 
title XII. 

I realize there are specific strategic 
defense rationales necessary to that 
hotbox in the world. This would mean 
the committee would have to go back 
and make some more priority decisions 
on distribution of funds. 

We have been doing that in America, 
and we can do it in our foreign aid pro- 
grams, I think. 

With that, specifically I ask the 
Members of this House to stand today 
and vote for this amendment that 
would make real cuts to the tune to 
$1.35 billion. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in oppostition to the amendment. 

Some amendments kill with a stilet- 
to. Other amendments kill with a meat 
ax. This is a meat-ax amendment. 

I want to say to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. TRAFICANT], my good friend, 
that I share the concern which the 
gentleman so eloquently expressed 
about the cuts, and a lot of the domes- 
tic programs which are so important 
for the future of our country. 

I certainly hope that ways can be 
found to avoid some of those reduc- 
tions, but I do not think that this is 
the way to solve that problem; and 
even if this amendment were to be 
adopted, most of the cuts the gentle- 
man referred to to the domestic pro- 
grams would take place anyway. 

What would the gentleman’s amend- 
ment mean for our ability to provide 
vitally important assistance to a whole 
slew of strategically important coun- 
tries around the world? 

The amendment before the Mem- 
bers offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio would have the effect of cutting 
by 20 percent the level of economic se- 
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curity assistance provided for in this 
bill, but in reality, the actual reduc- 
tions it would require among those 
countries to which it would be applied 
would be substantially greater. 

The reason for that is that the com- 
mittee bill earmarks the ESF assist- 
ance contained in the legislation for 
Israel, Egypt, and the Philippines. 

Consequently, the cuts called for in 
this amendment would not apply to 
any of those countries. They would 
have to be applied to the rest of the 
countries which receive ESF assistance 
whose funds are not earmarked. 

When this cut of roughly $800 mil- 
lion is applied to the countries that 
are not protected, it would result in a 
cut of close to two-thirds in the overall 
level of ESF assistance to those other 
countries. 

What countries are we talking 
about? We are talking about, for ex- 
ample, Turkey, which is the key to the 
viability of the southern flank of 
NATO, a nation which has the largest 
land border of any country in the At- 
lantic Alliance with the Soviet Union. 

We are talking about substantial 
cuts in the level of our assistance to 
Spain, which recently joined NATO, 
and with respect to which we now 
have very delicate negotiations under 
way to renew our base agreement in 
that country. 

We are talking about cuts in the 
level of our assistance to Pakistan. I 
have other problems with Pakistan, 
and I hope we will be able to address 
those problems on the floor a little bit 
later on in the year. 

If we can solve our problems with 
Pakistan in terms of their nuclear 
weapons program, there is no question 
we ought to be providing assistance to 
them. They are standing up in a stal- 
wart fashion against the Soviet inva- 
sion and occupation in Afghanistan, 
but this amendment would require a 
substantial cut in the level of aid to 
Pakistan, and also require reductions 
in the level of our assistance to El Sal- 
vador and Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Honduras. 

We may disagree about whether or 
not to renew our aid to the Contras, 
but I thought all of us agreed that we 
had a significant interest in sustaining 
the fledgling democracies in Central 
America. 

It surely cannot be in the interests 
of the United States for the democrat- 
ically elected governments of Central 
America to be utterly unable to re- 
spond to the legitimate social and eco- 
nomic needs of their people. 

If they are unable to respond to 
those needs, then the objective pros- 
pects for the emergence of viable Com- 
munist insurgencies in these countries 
will increase, so I say to the Members 
on both sides of the aisle, we live in a 
world in which the defense of our vital 
interests depends on the viability of 
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friendly governments elsewhere 
around the world. 

We make а modest contribution to 
sustaining those governments through 
our ESF program. This amendment 
would be а meat-ax approach, reduc- 
ing by approximately two-thirds the 
level of our assistance to а whole slew 
of strategically important countries. 

If it is adopted, it could undermine 
vital American interests around the 
world, and do nothing at the same 
time to avoid serious cuts in very im- 
portant domestic programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLARZ] has expired. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I commend the gentleman for the 
eloquence of the gentleman’s argu- 
ments, and I agree with the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLARZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

No one talked about the meat ax last 
year on revenue sharing. Before we 
talk about El Salvador, Nicaragua, the 
gentleman should talk about Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, and Youngstown, OH, 
and New York, maybe, for a change. 

Be advised that my amendment still 
would leave in $2.7 billion per year for 
economic support funds. 

Third, it does not cut $800 million. It 
specifically cuts $676 million, the type 
of cuts that we should be making, real 
cuts. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I have been to Phila- 
delphia, and even been to Youngs- 
town, where I found out what a high 
regard the gentleman's constituents 
have for him. 

I suspect after this amendment, they 
will have an even higher regard. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. If the gentleman 
is making light of it, I take exception. 

My area is hurting, and I am tired of 
us taking care of everybody all over 
the world and not taking care of our 
own. I am serious about that. 

It is not a play on words. 

Mr. SOLARZ. I am not making light 
of your concerns. I share those con- 
cerns. 

I would like to see the Revenue 
Sharing Program resumed, but I know 
very well that if this amendment is 
adopted, it will not do one thing to 
resume or resuscitate revenue sharing. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Maybe it will help 
us from going bankrupt, because 
America bankrupt will not have any 
foreign aid for anybody. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Foreign aid is less 
than 1% percent of the entire Federal 
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budget, and we could eliminate it en- 
tirely, and we could still have close to 
a $200 billion deficit. Are we going to 
walk away from our responsibilities 
around the world? If we want to be a 
superpower and defend freedom in 
Africa, Asia, Central America, and 
elsewhere, we have got to be prepared 
to pay a small price for it. I urge the 
rejection of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment by the Members of the House. 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 
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Mr. Chairman, the easiest thing and 
probably the wisest thing for me to do 
would be to say “Amen” to the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New 
York, but I would like to point out just 
a couple things that I do not believe 
have been pointed out yet. 

ESF earmarked for Israel and Egypt 
alone total $2 billion 15 million. Pas- 
sage of the amendment would leave 
only $700 million for all other foreign 
policy challenges requiring an Eco- 
nomic Support Fund response. The 
cuts probably would not allow suffi- 
cient funds to cover probable congres- 
sional earmarks, let alone anything 
that is not earmarked. The United 
States would be unable to meet its 
commitments to base rights in military 
access countries, including the Philip- 
pines, Turkey, Portugal, Spain, Oman, 
and Kenya, among others. There 
could be a devastating effect on eco- 
nomic stability and growth of coun- 
tries in our own hemisphere, as has al- 
ready been pointed out. ESF assist- 
ance for the Caribbean, including 
Haiti and Granada, and for South 
America, would probably be zeroed out 
completely. 

The gentleman from New York said 
it very well. Are we going to be a 
second-rate country, are we going to 
be? 

Little or no ESF would be available 
for Africa, including the military 
access countries, and smaller programs 
in the Near East, Asia, and the Pacific, 
would be eliminated. These could in- 
clude Jordan, Tunisia, Morocco, the 
South Pacific regional program includ- 
ing the Tuna Treaty Islands and Thai- 
land. 

Some of us, and again the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SoLanz] has been 
heavily involved in this, as I believe I 
have, have been very active in trying 
to project a better image and a strong 
presence for the United States in the 
South Pacific. We do not spend much 
money there, and we are not going to 
under this bill, but a little bit goes a 
long ways, but withdrawal of that 
little bit will go а long ways, too, а 
long ways in advancing the cause of 
the Soviet Union. 

You know, if we eliminated the 
entire foreign affairs budget, which in- 
cidentally as proposed by the commit- 
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tee is below last year’s level, way below 
what the President has asked for, we 
would not even meet half the Gramm- 
Rudman target. You know, that is $23 
billion. This is $11 billion. $11 billion is 
а lot of money, but I think our inter- 
ests around the world are important 
also. 

How much more, my colleagues, 
would it cost us, not this year, but 
probably next year and the year after 
that, for Department of Defense 
spending if we eliminate our rights to 
defense access in some of these coun- 
tries? How much more will it cost us 
for refugees coming from south of our 
border if we eliminate assistance to 
the countries south of our border? 

I think this amendment is bad and 
should be rejected. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Мг. LAGOMARSINO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. The gentleman 
makes mention of a second-rate coun- 
try, a second-rate superpower. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. I think we 
will become a second-rate power if this 
is enacted. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I would like to 
submit for the record that one good 
way of doing that is to continue to let 
America fall on its face. Then we will 
be no help to anybody else. 

I say that we make these cuts. They 
are not bad cuts and they will send a 
signal out; no more “Yankee Go 
Home,” a little better relations and we 
take care of our own people first. I 
think they are prudent and make 
sense, and I disagree with the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I take back my time, and I 
disagree with the gentleman very 
strongly. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no Member 
of this House who has given this ad- 
ministration more heartburn on for- 
eign aid than have I. You are looking 
at the only appropriations subcommit- 
tee chairman in the history of the 
world who has received three letters 
from OMB in a row saying that they 
are going to veto my appropriation 
bills because we do not give them 
enough money. 

We have cut the administration bill 
in our appropriation bill $2.7 billion 
below their request. I think you can 
justify every dime of that cut, given 
the budget crunch we are in and given 
the Gramm-Rudman situation im- 
posed on us by the administration; but 
I have to say, this amendment goes 
too far. 

There is no person in this House 
who has more directly squeezed the 
American foreign aid budget than 
have I, and the administration’s for- 


eign aid budget than have I; but this 
proposal would virtually make it im- 
possible for us to function in any area 
of the world, except the Middle East, 
and I think it would be a very grave 
mistake for our national interests in 
many places around the world. 

I do not want to beat a dead horse, 
but I say if you wanted to vote to cut 
the administration’s foreign aid re- 
quest or to cut this bill, the last 
amendment was a much more reasona- 
ble amendment for you to vote for, but 
this amendment is beyond the pale. It 
would mean that we would literally 
pull the plug on our ability to provide 
economic support assistance virtually 
anywhere in amounts necessary to 
keep a straight face, except the Middle 
East. I do not think we want to do 
that, given the other problems facing 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge a vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OBEY. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, is 
the gentleman saying that almost $700 
million in aid, other than that for the 
Mideast would be of no consequence 
and help to some of these other na- 
tions? 

Mr. OBEY. That is not what I said 
at all. You are looking at the only ap- 
propriation subcommittee chairman in 
the history of this Congress to suggest 
to the administration that we provide 
a token cut of 2-percent in the mili- 
tary credit sales program for Israel 
and Egypt in order to provide more re- 
sources for other countries, so I do not 
have to take a backseat to anybody in 
terms of my willingness to deal with 
that issue. 

What I am saying is that the effect 
of the gentleman’s amendment effec- 
tively guts the ability of the United 
States to perform as it needs to per- 
form in any area of the world, except 
the Middle East, and I think that is a 
grave mistake. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. I do not believe 
that it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio ГМг. TRAFICANT]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes 
appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 57, noes 
366, not voting 10, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4381 
AYES—57 
Applegate Brennan DeFazio 
Bennett Bryant Dyson 
Bentley Conyers Early 
Bilirakis Dannemeyer English 
Boulter Daub Evans 
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Ford (MI) 
Gray (IL) 
Hall (TX) 
Hefner 
Herger 
Holloway 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Jacobs 
Johnson (SD) 
Jones (NC) 
Jones (TN) 
Jontz 
Kastenmeier 
Kolter 


Lancaster Smith, Robert 
Lujan (NH) 
Marlenee Solomon 
Martinez Staggers 
Miller (ОН) Stenholm 
Murphy Stump 
Neal Tauzin 
Nielson Traficant 
Penny Traxler 
Perkins Valentine 
Robinson Vucanovich 
Rose Walker 
Russo Watkins 
Sensenbrenner 
Smith (NE) 
NOES—366 

DeWine Hyde 
Dickinson Inhofe 
Dicks Ireland 
Dingell Jeffords 
DioGuardi enkins 
Dixon Johnson (CT) 
Donnelly Kanjo 
Dorgan (ND) Kaptur 
Dornan (CA) Kasich 
Downey Kennedy 
Dreier Kennelly 
Duncan 
Durbin Kleczka 
Dwyer Kolbe 
Dymally Konnyu 
Eckart Kostmayer 
Edwards(CA) Kyl 
Edwards (OK) LaFalce 
Emerson Lagomarsino 
Erdreich Lantos 
Espy Latta 

Leach (IA) 
Fawell Leath (TX) 
Fazio Lehman (CA) 
Feighan Lehman (FL) 
Fields Leland 
Fish Lent 
Flake Levin (MI) 
Flippo Levine (CA) 
Florio Lewis (CA) 
Foglietta Lewis (FL) 
Foley Lewis (GA) 
Ford (TN) Lightfoot 
Frenzel Lipinski 
Frost m 
Gallegly Lloyd 
Gallo Lott 
Garcia Lowery (CA) 
Gaydos Lowry (WA) 
Gejdenson Luken, Thomas 
Gekas Lukens, Donald 
Gibbons Lungren 
Gilman Mack 
Gingrich MacKay 
G Madigan 
Gonzalez Manton 
Goodling Markey 
Gordon Martin (IL) 
Gradison Martin (NY) 
Grandy Matsui 
Grant Mavroules 
Gray (PA) Mazzoli 
Green McCandless 
Gregg McCloskey 
Guarini McCollum 
Gunderson McCurdy 
Hall (OH) McDade 
Hamilton McEwen 
Hammerschmidt McGrath 
Hansen McHugh 
Harris MeMillan (NC) 
Hastert McMillen (MD) 
Hatcher Meyers 
Hayes (IL) Mfume 
Hayes (LA) Mica 
Hefley Michel 
Henry Miller (CA) 
Hertel Miller (WA) 
Hiler Mineta 
Hochbrueckner Moakley 
Hopkins Molinari 
Horton Mollohan 
Houghton Montgomery 
н Moody 
Hoyer Moorhead 
Hughes orella 
Hunter Morríson (CT) 
Hutto Morrison (WA) 


Mrazek Rogers Stallings 
Murtha Rostenkowski Stangeland 
Myers Roth Stark 
Nagle Roukema Stokes 
Natcher Rowland(CT) Stratton 
Nelson Rowland(GA) Studds 
Nichols Roybal Sundquist 
Nowak Sabo Sweeney 
Oakar Saiki Swift 
Oberstar Savage Swindall 
Obey Sawyer Synar 
Olin Saxton ТаПоп 
Ortiz Schaefer Tauke 
Owens (NY) Scheuer Taylor 
Owens (UT) Schneider Thomas (CA) 
Oxley Schroeder Thomas (GA) 

Schuette Torres 
Panetta Schulze Torricelli 
Parris Schumer Udall 
Pashayan Sharp Upton 
Patterson Shaw Vander Jagt 
Pease Shays Vento 
Pelosi Shumway Visclosky 
Pepper Shuster Volkmer 
Petri Sikorski Walgren 
Pickett Sisisky Waxman 
Pickle Skaggs Weber 
Porter Skeen Weiss 
Price (IL) Skelton Weldon 
Price (NC) Slattery Wheat 
Pursell Slaughter (NY) Whittaker 
Quillen Slaughter (VA) Whitten 
Rahall Smith (FL) Williams 
Rangel Smith (1A) Wilson 
Ravenel Smith (NJ) Wise 
Ray Smith (TX) Wolf 
Regula Smith,Denny Wolpe 
Rhodes (OR) Wortley 
Richardson Smith, Robert Wyden 
Ridge (OR) Wylie 
Rinaldo Snowe Yates 
Ritter Solarz Yatron 
Roberts Spence Young (AK) 
Rodino Spratt Young (FL) 
Roe St Germain 

NOT VOTING—10 

Biaggi Frank Roemer 
Coelho Gephardt Towns 
de la Garza Hawkins 

Kemp 
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Messrs. BADHAM, FOGLIETTA, 
MAZZOLI, WHEAT, and HAYES of 
Illinois changed their votes from 
“ауе” to “no.” 

Mr. VALENTINE, Mr. BOULTER, 
Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, and Mrs. BENTLEY changed 
their votes from “no” to “aye.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to 
advise my colleagues that as far as this 
bill is concerned today we will rise 
shortly. I understand the leadership is 
bring up the DOD conference report, 
and it has to be acted on today. 

Tomorrow we will resume where we 
left off. I am advised, subject to an an- 
nouncement by the leadership, we 
would come іп at 10 o'clock. It would 
be our purpose on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to try to get through titles 
V or VI by tomorrow. Hopefully not 
any later than 4:30 we would rise. We 
are not going to be finished tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
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BowioR of Michigan, having assumed 
the chair, Mr AuCorN, chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 3100) to 
&uthorize international security and 
development assistance programs and 
Peace Corps programs for fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
MR. SOLARZ TO OFFER AN 
AMENDMENT TO FASCELL EN 
BLOC AMENDMENTS IN THE 
COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
ON H.R. 3100, INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY AND DEVELOPMENT 
COOPERATION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
unanimous consent request at the 
desk. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the unanimous con- 
sent request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Soranz asks unanimous consent that, 
when the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union is considering the 
bill H.R. 3100, it be in order for him to offer 
the following amendment: 

In subsection (b) of section 117 (entitled 
"Restrictions on FMS sales of Stinger mis- 
siles"), which was offered as part of the en 
bloc amendments offered by Mr. FASCELL of 
Florida to title I had agreed to on November 
18, 1987, insert the following new paragraph 
(3) after paragraph (2) and redesignate ex- 
isting paragraphs (3) and (4) as paragraphs 
(4) and (5), respectively: 

(3) а transfer to country bordering the 
Persian Gulf which has either support units 
or military facilities staffed by members of 
the United States Armed Forces; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, do I under- 
stand that what is taking place here is 
that essentially we are having а modi- 
fication of the rule under which this 
bill was brought to the floor, and that 
what we would be doing is allowing an 
amendment that would not otherwise 
be allowed under the rule for consider- 
ation? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Speaker, I 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. 
object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on 
H.R. 3100, the bill just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 
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There was no objection. 


RULE ON H.R. 3436, THE OLDER 
AMERICANS ACT TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
inform the House that the Rules Com- 
mittee today reported a rule providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 3436. 
The rule makes in order the consider- 
ation, as original text, of an amend- 
ment of mine which would provide 
long-term home health care to the 
chronically ill of all ages. The text of 
my amendment is printed in the 
report which accompanies the rule. 
The rule provides that only amend- 
ments which will be printed in a sup- 
plemental report will be in order 
during the bill’s consideration. 

Any member who may wish to offer 
an amendment to my substitute 
should submit his or her amendment 
to the Rules Committee. Members 
may begin to submit their amend- 
ments immediately and the Rules 
Committee will notify those members 
when a meeting of the committee is 
scheduled to consider the supplemen- 
tal report. The committee will consid- 
er for inclusion in the supplemental 
report all of those amendments which 
are received by a deadline which will 
be announced at some later date. We 
will determine that deadline after the 
leadership has notified us that the bill 
has been scheduled for consideration 
on the floor. 

To reiterate, any member who 
wishes to offer an amendment to my 
substitute for H.R. 3436—which will be 
printed in the report to accompany 
the rule on the bill—should have the 
amendment delivered to the rules com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank my colleagues 
for their cooperation. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3436, OLDER AMERI- 
CANS ACT TECHNICAL AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee 
on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-449) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 314) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 3436) to 
amend the Older Americans Act of 
1965 to make technical corrections, 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed. 
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REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE, CONSUMER PROTEC- 
TION AND COMPETITIVENESS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ENERGY AND COMMERCE TO 
SIT TOMORROW, NOVEMBER 
19, 1987, DURING 5-MINUTE 
RULE 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Commerce, Consumer 
Protection and Competitiveness of the 
Committee on Energy and Commerce 
be permitted to sit tomorrow, Novem- 
ber 19, 1987, while the House is meet- 
ing under the 5-minute rule for the 
purpose of considering pending legisla- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Mexico? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, there is no 
Member of this House for whom I 
have more respect or affection than 
the gentleman from New Mexico. He 
has labored long and constructively 
and usefully on the Energy and Com- 
merce Committee, and I regard the 
work he has done with extraordinary 
admiration, 

But on this particular bill, it has 
come in its final form to the subcom- 
mittee only this afternoon around 2 
o'clock. Many Members have not had 
& chance to see it. There has never 
been a day of hearings, and because of 
this, in order to do our work profes- 
sionally and properly, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. The Chair will state that 
it requires 10 Members to object. 

(Messrs. EDWARDS of California, 
BRYANT, STARK, SMITH of Flori- 
da, BATES, MARTINEZ, ROSE, DAN- 
NEMEYER, BERMAN, and DOWNEY 
of New York also objected.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A suf- 
ficient number has objected. 

Objection is heard. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
1748, NATIONAL DEFENSE AU- 
THORIZATION ACT FOR 
FISCAL YEARS 1988 AND 1989 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 309 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Н. Res, 309 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to consider 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 1748) 
to authorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1988 for military activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, for military construction, 
and for defense activities of the Department 
of Energy, to prescribe personnel strengths 
for fiscal year 1988 for the Armed Forces, to 
authorize appropriations for fiscal year 1989 
for certain specified activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and for other purposes. 
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All points of order against the conference 
report and against its consideration are 
hereby waived, and the conference report 
shall be considered as having been read 
when called up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MOAKLEY] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Quir- 
LEN], pending which I yield myself 
such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 309 
is the rule providing for the consider- 
ation of the bill H.R. 1748, the confer- 
ence report for the National Defense 
Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 
1988 and 1989. 

Mr. Speaker, under the rules of the 
House, conference reports are consid- 
ered privileged and are considered in 
the House under the 1 hour rule, and 
no amendments will be in order. Under 
the resolution, all points of order 
against the conference report and 
against its consideration in the House 
are waived. In addition, the conference 
report is to be considered as having 
been read when called up for its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
on H.R. 1748 authorizes two levels of 
spending; one would be a low-tier 
spending ceiling of $289 billion, the 
amount that was agreed to in the cur- 
rent budget resolution. The other level 
would be a high-tier ceiling of $296 bil- 
lion. Under the provisions of the con- 
current resolution on the budget for 
fiscal year 1988, the $296 billion 
budget authority level would be avail- 
able only if Congress is able to enact 
an amount of deficit reductions that 
exceeds the required reductions. The 
higher authorization level in the bill 
reported from conference will only be 
available if such action is finalized. 
The deliberations of the participants 
in the budget summit negotiations are 
expected to have a significant impact 
on which level of budget authority will 
be the appropriate one for purposes of 
the Congressional Budget Act. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference agree- 
ment resolves over 2,000 different de- 
fense items on which both Chambers 
had differed. Included in the agree- 
ment is funding for the strategic de- 
fense initiative, the continuation of 
the moratorium on tests of antisatel- 
lite weapons against objects in space, 
and provides for a 3-percent military 
pay raise. 

Mr. Speaker, this conference report 
is a result of hard work and determi- 
nation, though some Members might 
disagree with specific provisions in the 
conference report, I know of no oppo- 
sition to the rule and I urge my col- 
leagues to adopt this rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the uncer- 
tainly surrounding an agreement to 
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reduce the budget deficit, the confer- 
ence agreement provides for two levels 
of authorization. Both of these author- 
ization levels will impose a decline in 
defense authorization levels for the 
third year in a row, although the agree- 
ment does represent a determined ef- 
fort to increase Army combat 
equipment as a top priority. 

This is the first time I have ever en- 
countered such an authorization bill 
containing such language, but it is ap- 
propriate. We are fighting to balance 
the budget and reduce our deficit, and 
in order to get this bill passed, which 
is mandatory, in my opinion, the lan- 
guage is very appropriate. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the rule, I 
support the conference report, and I 
urge the Members to vote likewise. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to try to under- 
stand if I can the provision in this par- 
ticular rule that waives all points of 
order. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Moaktey] might 
enlighten us a little bit. When waiving 
all points of order, are we waiving the 
fact that the conference committee ex- 
ceeded the scope of the bills before it? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, we are 
waiving scope. 

Mr. WALKER. So, in other words, 
there is material in this bill that is 
being brought out that was not in 
either the House or the Senate bills, is 
that correct? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WALKER. And are we waiving 
germaneness as a part of this particu- 
lar exercise of waiving all points of 
order? In other words, is there lan- 
guage in this bill that would otherwise 
be nongermane? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. The gentleman is 
correct. 
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Mr. WALKER. So in fact there is a 
germaneness problem. Does this legis- 
lation include appropriations in an au- 
thorization bill? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Yes; there are tech- 
nical. 

Mr. WALKER. So we have got a bit 
of a problem there. Does the bill, in 
fact, have entitlements in it for mili- 
tary personnel that exceed the entitle- 
ment authority under the Defense 
budget function? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. No; there are no en- 
titlements. 
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Mr. WALKER. No entitlements in 
the program. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. But the entitle- 
ments in there are within the budget. 

Mr. WALKER. There are entitle- 
ments within the program but they 
are within the budget. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Are we waiving the 3-day layover in 
this particular exercise of waiving all 
points of order? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Yes, we are waiving 
the 3-day provision. 

Mr. WALKER. So Members have 
not had much of a chance to look at 
the bill. 

Also, was there an effort made to 
find out 

Mr. MOAKLEY. We are not waiving 
the gentleman's standing. 

Mr. WALKER. I was afraid of that 
for a minute. 

Are we also checking to make certain 
that there was а quorum present when 
this bill was reported out of the con- 
ference committee? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. The majority mem- 
bers of the conference committee 
signed it so obviously there has been a 
quorum present. 

Mr. WALKER. Do we have a record 
of whether or not there was a quorum 
present? 

Mr. MOAKLEY. I do not have any 
personal record but since it was never 
challenged I would just assume that 
there a quorum. 

Mr. WALKER. OK, I thank the gen- 
tleman. That is in fact something that 
the Rules Committee may want to 
begin checking, because we have had 
several problems now of bills coming 
to the floor without there being а 
quorum present. 

I thank the gentleman for his re- 
sponses. In other words, this is not 
just a little minor provision here waiv- 
ing all points of order. We are waiving 
several significant points of order that 
would rest against this conference 
report. There are a number of matters 
in here that pertain to the ability of 
the House to understand what is 
before it. You have a conference that 
exceeded its scope, that has brought 
nongermane materials to the floor and 
is doing so in a way that does not even 
give the Members the 3 days that 
would otherwise be allocated to find 
out what is in the bill. And the bill is a 
rather thick one. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I would tell the gentle- 
man we do not waive the budget re- 
quirements. The reason for so many 
waivers is because there were 2,000 dif- 
ferences between the House and 
Senate so therefore we had to make 
some waivers. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 


Mr. MOAKLEY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

So this is the bill that is being 
brought to the floor without a 3-day 
layover that we are supposed to have 
some understanding of and we have 
nongermane amendments, we have 
violations of scope and so on. We are 
supposed to approve a rule that allows 
consideration of this in 1 hour without 
very much in the way of consideration. 
I would suggest to the gentleman that 
perhaps it is going to be a little diffi- 
cult for the Members to vote intelli- 
gently on this package. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time and 
urge passage of the rule and the meas- 
ure when it is debated on the floor. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ВомІов of Michigan). The question is 
on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground a quorum is 
not present and make the point of 
order that а quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 301, nays 
120, not voting 12, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4391 
YEAS—301 

Ackerman Bustamante Downey 
Akaka Byron Duncan 
Alexander Callahan Durbin 
Anderson Campbell Dwyer 
Andrews Cardin Dymally 
Annunzio Carper Dyson 
Anthony Carr Early 
Applegate Chandler 
Aspin C Edwards (CA) 
Atkins Chappell English 
AuCoin Clarke Erdreich 
Badham Clay Espy 
Barnard Clinger Evans 
Bateman Coats Fascell 
Bates Coleman(TX) Fazio 
Beilenson Collins Feighan 
Bennett Conte Fish 
Berman Conyers Flake 
Bevill Cooper Flippo 
Bilbray Coyne Florio 
Boehlert Crockett Foglietta 
Boggs Darden Foley 
Boland Davis (IL) Ford (TN) 
Bonior Davis (MI) Prost 
Bonker de la Garza Gallo 
Borski DeFazio Garcia 
Bosco Dellums Gaydos 
Boucher Derrick Gejdenson 
Boxer Dickinson Gibbons 
Brennan Dicks Gilman 
Brooks Dingell Glickman 
Brown (CA) Dixon Gonzalez 
Bruce Donnelly Gordon 
Bryant Dorgan (ND) Gradison 
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Grant Martinez 
Gray (IL) Matsui - 
Gray (PA) Mavroules 
Green Mazzoli 
Guarini McCloskey 
Hall (OH) McCurdy 
Hall (TX) McDade 
Hamilton McHugh 
Hammerschmidt McMillan (NC) 
еп (MD) 
Harris Mfume 
Hatcher Mica 
Hawkins Miller (CA) 
Hayes (IL) Miller (OH) 
Hayes (LA) Mineta 
Hefner Moakley 
Hertel Mollohan 
Hochbrueckner Montgomery 
Horton Moody 
Houghton Morella 
Howard Morrison (CT) 
Hoyer Morrison (WA) 
Hubbard Mrazek 
Huckaby Murphy 
Hughes Murtha 
Hutto Myers 
Hyde Nagle 
Jacobs Natcher 
Jeffords Neal 
Jenkins Nelson 
Johnson(CT) Nichols 
Johnson(SD) Nowak 
Jones (NC) Oakar 
Jones (TN) Oberstar 
Jontz Obey 
Kanjorski Olin 
Kaptur Ortiz 
Kasich Owens (NY) 
Kastenmeier Owens (UT) 
Kennedy Panetta 
Kennelly Pashayan 
Kildee Patterson 
Kleczka Pease 
Kolter Pelosi 
K Penny 
Kostmayer Pepper 
LaFalce Perkins 
Lancaster Pickett 
Lantos Pickle 
Latta Price (IL) 
Leath (TX) Price (NC) 
Lehman (CA) Quillen 
Lehman (FL) Rahall 
Leland Rangel 
Levin (MI) Ravenel 
Levine (CA) Ray 
Lewis (GA) Regula 
Lipinski Richardson 
Lloyd Rinaldo 
Lowery (CA) Robinson 
Lowry (WA) Rodino 
Lujan Roe 
Luken, Thomas Rose 
MacKay Rostenkowski 
Manton Roukema 
Markey Rowland (CT) 
Martin (NY) Rowland (GA) 
NAYS—120 
Archer DeLay 
Armey DeWine 
Baker DioGuardi 
Ballenger Dornan (CA) 
Bartlett Dreier 
Barton Edwards (OK) 
Bentley Emerson 
Bereuter Fawell 
Bilirakis Fields 
Bliley Ford (MI) 
Boulter Frenzel 
Broomfield Gallegly 
Brown (CO) Gekas 
Buechner Gingrich 
Bunning Goodling 
Burton Grandy 
Cheney Gregg 
Coble Gunderson 
Coleman(MO) Hastert 
Combest Hefley 
Coughlin Henry 
Courter Herger 
Craig Hiler 
Crane Holloway 
Dannemeyer Hopkins 
Daub Hunter 


Smith (FL) 
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Oxley Sensenbrenner Stump 

Shays Sundquist 
Parris Shumway Swindall 
Petri Slaughter (VA) Tauke 
Porter Smith (NE) Thomas (CA) 
Pursell Smith (TX) Upton 
Rhodes Smith, Denny Vander Jagt 
Ridge (OR) Vucanovich 
Ritter Smith, Robert Walker 
Roberts (NH) Weber 
Rogers Smith, Robert Weldon 
Roth (OR) Whittaker 
Schaefer Snowe Wolf 
Schuette Solomon Wylie 

Stangeland Young (FL) 

NOT VOTING—12 
Biaggi Prank Michel 
Coelho Gephardt Roemer 
Daniel Kemp Solarz 
Dowdy McGrath Towns 
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Mr. EMERSON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. MILLER of California changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the rule just adopted, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
1748) to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1988 for military activities 
of the Department of Defense, for 
military construction, and for defense 
activities of the Department of 
Energy, іо prescribe personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1988 for the 
Armed Forces, to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1989 for certain 
specified activities of the Department 
of Defense, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Pursuant to House 
Resolution 309, the conference report 
is considered as having been read. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see part II of the RECORD of 
Tuesday, November 17, 1987.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
AsPIN] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Ala- 
Бата [Mr. DICKINSON] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. AsPIN]. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report 
which the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is bringing before the House today 
is different in several respects. One 
very important respect is that this au- 
thorization conference report marks 
the Department of Defense bill to two 
levels. This is following the directions 
of the budget resolution which passed 
both Houses of Congress and which 
also had defense at two levels, and 
those two levels were to be resolved 
depending upon whether the Presi- 
dent was to sign the tax bill. Given the 
fact that we do not yet know whether 
the President will sign a tax bill, the 
authorization bill marks at the two 
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levels in the budget resolution, two 
budget authority levels. One is $289 
billion at the low level, and the other 
is $296 billion at the high level. 
Others, I think, will talk more about 
this, but let me make just two points. 

One point is that the defense budget 
is now going down in real terms. This 
is the third year in a row in which we 
have had a real decline in defense 
spending. If we are going to continue 
this operation, we are going to have to 
start to look at ways to make savings 
that we have not done in the past, and 
in particular, I refer to the issue which 
we raised here in this conference 
report of actually shutting down pro- 
duction lines. That has to be faced, I 
think, by this Congress next year. 

At the lower level of the two levels, 
we shut down two lines of aircraft, the 
A-6 line and the AV-8B line. That was 
not a happy choice. It was not some- 
thing that any of the conferees 
wanted to do, but we realized that 
there are limits to how far we can go 
with this continual problem of stretch- 
outs. 

What we have done in the past will 
no longer suffice in the future, and 
that is just to stretch out the produc- 
tion levels of all the equipment we are 
buying, so we have to just buy fewer 
of them every year. It gets to the 
point where the unit cost of these 
things gets to be too high, and we end 
up wasting a lot of defense dollars. 

That is moral No. 1 that comes out 
of this year’s effort. Moral No. 2 that 
comes out of this year’s effort is that 
it is important, in spite of the reduc- 
tions, to try to protect those parts of 
the defense bill which we think are 
important. I think the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] should be 
commended for his work on protecting 
some of the Army programs. We were 
able to do that in this bill in spite of 
the fact that we brought defense 
spending down under both the high 
and the low tiers. In spite of the fact 
that we have a real decline in defense 
spending at both the high and the low 
tiers, we were able to increase the de- 
fense spending for some very impor- 
tant Army programs. 

I think that is the second moral of 
the story that should be noted in the 
year's defense ЫП, because we are 
going to have to do it next year and 
the year after if present trends contin- 
ue. 

The only other thing worth men- 
tioning here, Mr. Speaker, is the arms 
control provisions, and I think other 
Members will talk at greater length 
about those. I would just point out 
that the principle behind the arms 
control negotiations and the agree- 
ments we have here is in essence to 
keep what the House wanted to do and 
in а couple of cases what the Senate 
wanted to do without forcing the ad- 
ministration, if it signs this bill, to 
admit that they are adhering to the 
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SALT II treaty and to the ABM 
narrow interpretation. 
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The House and the other body on 
both sides of those issues had that lan- 
guage written into the bill. The admin- 
istration did not want to abide by that, 
but what we have here is that we have 
programmatic changes that allow us 
to stay within those kinds of limits 
that we sought in those two amend- 
ments without actually mentioning 
the arms control agreements them- 
selves. That is the way we worked the 
conference on that. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I rise in strong support of the con- 
ference report, and I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Asrın] and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON], the rank- 
ing member, and all of the members of 
the conference, really, in this signifi- 
cant effort to achieve a bipartisan con- 
sensus. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to forge а 
bipartisan consensus on arms control 
issues before the  American-Soviet 
summit in Washington on December 7, 
the House and Senate leadership and 
the White House reached an accord 
last week on a number of important 
provisions, including: the traditional 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty, 
preservation of the SALT agreements, 
SDI funding limitations, preservation 
of the moratorium on Asat testing, 
and chemical weapons funding limita- 
tions. 

For the past 7 years, the Congress 
has been the driving force for includ- 
ing arms control as an integral part of 
our national security policy. We wel- 
come the administration's willingness 
to work with the Congress this year 
and hope that such a partnership can 
continue in this and future adminis- 
trations. 

A brief overview of the compromise 
agreement on the arms control provi- 
sions in the fiscal year 1988 defense 
authorization conference report fol- 
lows: 


ABM TREATY 


As reflected in their respective De- 
fense authorization bills, both the 
House and the Senate, strongly op- 
posed the administration's attempt to 
implement the broad interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty. The final conference 
report contains language that has the 
practical effect of requiring the ad- 
ministration to adhere to the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. In effect, the administration is 
restricted to the SDI tests included as 
part of its fiscal year 1988 budget re- 
quest. The Congress—hopefully іп 
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partnership with the administration— 
will continue to uphold the traditional 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty as 
the law of the land. 

At a hearing of the Subcommittee 
on Arms Control, International Securi- 
ty and Science last October 27, Lt. 
Gen. Brent Scowcroft, former national 
security adviser under President Ford 
reaffirmed the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty. He stated 
that the interpretation of the treaty 
“presented to the Congress [was the] 
narrow interpretation” and the admin- 
istration’s attempt to reinterpret the 
treaty was unbefitting.“ 

SALT SUBLIMITS 

The House and the Senate agreed to 
preserve the SALT II Treaty sublimit 
on permitted numbers of MIRV'ed 
SLBM's. Specifically, the bill requires 
the dismantlement of one Poseidon 
submarine, the Andrew Jackson and 
urges that Poseidon submarines due 
for overhaul in the future, be disman- 
tled accordingly, to keep us in relative 
compliance with the SALT sublimit. 

Widespread congressional sentiment 
in favor of continued adherence to the 
SALT regime was reflected in legisla- 
tion passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 19, 1986 that called 
upon the President to continue to 
adhere to the numerical sublimits of 
the SALT agreements, binding lan- 
guage in the House version of the 
fiscal year 1987 Defense authorization 
bill which prohibited the expenditure 
of funds to exceed the SALT sublimits, 
and binding language in both the 
House and Senate fiscal year 1988 De- 
fense authorization bills requiring the 
administration to adhere to the SALT 
sublimits. 

The Congress strongly supports con- 
tinuation of the existing arms control 
regime until there is a new regime to 
replace it. It is our hope that United 
States and Soviet negotiators will 
reach an agreement to significantly 
reduce the strategic arsenals of both 
superpowers at the Geneva arms con- 
trol talks. In the interim, our belief is 
that United States national security 
interests are best served by maintain- 
ing arms control limitations on Soviet 
offensive strategic systems. 

SDI FUNDING LIMITATIONS 


The House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee has held numerous hearings over 
the past several years on the adminis- 
tration's strategic defense initiative 
[SDI]. The adverse arms control and 
budgetary implications of the SDI 
were exposed during these hearings, 
leading many in the Congress to sup- 
port funding limitations on the SDI. 

For fiscal year 1988, the administra- 
tion requested $5.8 billion for the SDI. 
The House authorized $3.1 billion for 
the SDI and the Senate authorized 
$4.5 billion. The conference committee 
agreed on $3.9 billion. The Congress 
will continue to support funding for 
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the SDI that keeps us abreast of 
Soviet activities in the strategic de- 
fense area and is consistent with the 
traditional interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty and our national security ob- 
jectives. 

ASAT MORATORIUM 

The conference report preserves the 
moratorium оп testing antisatellite 
LAsat] weapons against objects in 
space for as long as the Soviets refrain 
from such testing. Continuation of the 
Asat weapons ban reaffirms the con- 
gressional belief that an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union on banning Asats would 
represent a major step toward averting 
а costly and destabilizing arms race in 
space. 

BINARY CHEMICAL WEAPONS 

Before commenting on the compro- 
mise struck by House-Senate conferees 
on the binary chemical weapons provi- 
sions in the DOD authorization bill, I 
would like to highlight the progress 
and significant developments in chem- 
ical arms control. This Friday a Soviet 
expert delegation will visit our chemi- 
cal weapons facilities at Tooele, UT, as 
part of a reciprocal United States- 
Soviet agreement to exchange such 
visits which focus on chemical weap- 
ons destruction, demilitarization, and 
production. This official Soviet visit 
on Friday to United States chemical 
facilities combined with the October 4 
official United States visit to the 
Soviet chemical weapons facilities at 
Shikhany represents important confi- 
dence building measures toward the 
realistic prospects for а mutual and 
verifiable elimination of chemical 
weapons. 

Two years ago, in November 1985, 
President Reagan and Soviet leader 
Gorbachev pledged to work for a 
worldwide ban on chemical weapons. 
Consistent reports of progress toward 
а worldwide ban on chemical weapons 
have been received from the 40-nation 
U.N. Disarmament Conference negoti- 
ation in Geneva. During this past year 
the Soviet Union has been active on 
the chemical weapons issue and there 
have been some public Soviet conces- 
sions which could be quite significant 
once they are negotiated into a treaty. 
This past year the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it had halted production 
of chemical weapons and began build- 
ing an incinerator to begin destroying 
its present chemical weapons stocks. 
The Soviets also agreed to ''on-site" 
and  "quick-challenge" inspections. 
They also carried out а multilateral 
demonstration visit to one of their 
chemical weapons facilities at Shik- 
hany. They have also presented some 
new ideas on the question of chemical 
weapons data exchange. This seeming- 
ly positive chemical arms control atti- 
tude by the Soviets must, of course, be 
translated into the necessary written 
provisions in the arms control docu- 
ment. An adequate verification regime 
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will probably be the most difficult 
problem to resolve in addition to the 
problems of treaty organization and 
funding and of worldwide adherence 
to the treaty by possessor nations. De- 
spite these remaining problems this 
movement on chemical weapons arms 
control sets the stage for a truly his- 
toric opportunity to reach agreement 
on the worldwide elimination of all 
chemical weapons. 
А. BINARY CHEMICAL WEAPONS AND DOD 
CONFERENCE 

The binary chemical weapons provi- 
sions contained in the DOD confer- 
ence authorization bill for fiscal year 
1988 represent a compromise between 
the House and Senate positions and 
between proponents and opponents of 
the binary chemical weapons produc- 
tion program. 

There are no production funds for 
the Bigeye bomb program in the con- 
ference bill, production funds for the 
binary 155mm artillery shell in the 
amount of $59.3 million were ap- 
proved, and language was included 
which reflected congressional support 
for a policy that links the removal and 
replacement of existing chemical 
weapons in Europe with binary chemi- 
cal weapons. 

B. BINARY CHEMICAL WEAPONS—HISTORY OF 

CONTROVERSY 

In order to understand the signifi- 
cance of this year's compromise on the 
binary chemical weapons program, it 
is important to recall the long history 
of the Binary Chemical Weapons Pro- 
gram. 

For 3 consecutive years, 1982-85, 
Congress wisely rejected the Penta- 
gon's persistent requests to produce 
binary chemical weapons. Congress ul- 
timately prohibited all funding for the 
binary production program during 
fiscal year 1986 and made funding 
after fiscal year 1986 conditional. For 
example, binary production could 
begin after October 1, 1986, only if en- 
vironmental, safety, and testing re- 
quirements were satisfied. Allied ac- 
ceptance of these new binary chemical 
weapons was also а condition. 

In 1986 the authorization for fiscal 
year 1987 postponed final assembly of 
the Bigeye bomb for 2 years and the 
155mm artillery shell for 1 year. Fund- 
ing of production facilities and eventu- 
al funding of final assembly for both 
binary and chemical weapons were 
both made contingent on Presidential 
certifications on testing, environmen- 
tal safety, and national security. 

Ongoing GAO investigations of the 
Bigeye bomb testing programs will 
play an important role in the final de- 
cision by Congress regarding the advis- 
ability of funding production and final 
assembly of the Bigeye bomb. Con- 
gress has also funded DOD research 
and development of long-range stand- 
off chemical delivery systems. 
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The latest report to me from GAO 
indicates that there are still very seri- 
ous problems with the Bigeye bomb 
test program. This June 4, 1987 letter 
from GAO analyzes the Bigeye bomb’s 
operational test plan: 


U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, 
PROGRAM EVALUATION AND METH- 
ODOLOGY DIVISION, 

Washington, DC, June 4, 1987. 
Hon. DANTE FASCELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

House of Representatives 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a June 26, 1986, 
letter, you requested GAO continue its work 
on examining the operational issues of the 
Bigeye bomb. This is a status report which 
provides an evaluation of the operational 
test plan. As you know, GAO was also as- 
signed the task of monitoring and evaluat- 
ing the operational tests of the Bigeye in 
the FY 1987 Defense Authorization. This 
report does not address any operational test 
results, but only discusses the test plan. 

We evaluated the Bigeye test plan on the 
basis of conformance with test plan criteria 
laid down by the Defense Department. 
Drawing upon both the DOD criteria for 
test plans, and the work of experts in de- 
fense OT&E, GAO found that the Bigeye 
test plan presents four major problems, and 
several minor ones. 

DOD Directive 5000.3 specifies eight ele- 
ments that must be present in an operation- 
al test plan: a statement of objectives; meas- 
ures of effectiveness; operationally realistic 
scenarios; threat simulations; a list of re- 
quired resources; a statement of known test 
limitations; data gathering methods; and 
data analysis methods. 

GAO believes that the Bigeye test plan 
has four important limitations which will 
seriously affect the usefulness of the overall 
test program: 

1. Unrealistic Mission Profiles.—There is 
no explanation for why operational scenar- 
ios based on little or no threat are used as 
the basis for 680% of the test runs by the Air 
Force; only 11% of the Navy runs assume 
such scenarios. Similarly, there is no expla- 
nation for the absence in either service of 
test runs based on a scenario that assumes а 
high air and high ground fire environment. 
Given circumstances considered likely for 
the use of Bigeye—a full-scale ground war in 
Europe against the Warsaw Pact—it is un- 
clear why the Bigeye scenarios assume а 
"moderate" threat level as the highest for 
testing purposes. While there may be a good 
reason for the choices made by DOD, no ex- 
planation is offered in the test plan. As 
things stand, it is clear that, whatever the 
reason, Bigeye will not be tested under oper- 
ationally realistic conditions. 

2. Absence of Data Analysis Plan.—The 
Bigeye test plan contains no data analysis 
plan. In general, test experts believe that a 
data analysis plan is one of the core require- 
ments for a properly conducted test, since it 
specifies how the collected data will be ana- 
lyzed, including what defines the failure or 
success of the test. The absence of a data 
analysis plan can permit the collected data 
to drive the later analysis, thereby introduc- 
ing the possibility of both problematic eval- 
uation and bias. Furthermore, the lack of a 
plan prevents outside evaluators from thor- 
oughly understanding the assumptions used 
by testers, along with the criteria for judg- 
ing test results. In the case of Bigeye, nu- 
merous questions remain unanswered about 
how data will be evaluated precisely because 
there is no data analysis plan. 
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3. Proliferation of Independent Varia- 
bles.—There are at least 22 independent 
variables which affect testing of the Bigeye. 
“Independent” variables are, by definition, 
factors that can be controlled by testers in 
order to judge the effect of a variable on 
the performance of a weapon (e.g., day 
versus night flights, type of aircraft, 
number of bombs used, fuze time, height of 
bomb release, etc.). GAO believes that given 
only 33 missions and 22 independent varia- 
bles, it will be very difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to decide what factors are responsible 
for the success or failure of the Bigeye. 
GAO also believes that some of these varia- 
bles could have been controlled (e.g., using 
only one type of aircraft, only having day- 
time flights, only using one weapon at a 
time, or using crews of roughly equal experi- 
ence). For example, only two night tests will 
be conducted, and there are so many other 
variables at work that even if both succeed- 
ed, or failed, it would be impossible to state 
that night employment was the factor re- 
sponsible for success or failure. 

4. Significance of Known Test Limita- 
tions.—In the Bigeye test plan, DOD cites 
10 limitations to achieving operational real- 
ism, ranging from the absence of electronic 
countermeasures to no correlation between 
simulant and lethal agent. While some of 
these limitations are necessary (to conform 
to existing law), GAO believes that the limi- 
tations raise two related problems. First, 
some of the limitations could be removed 
(e.g., by testing ECM effects in the labora- 
tory, simulating hostile fire maneuvers 
through jinking); second, the test plan does 
not make any attempt to quantify the ef- 
fects of the cited limitations. An adequate 
data analysis plan would have addressed 
this important problem. 

In addition to these four major concerns 
with the Bigeye test plan, GAO has encoun- 
tered problems with obtaining data on the 
Bigeye test results that we were promised 
would be made promptly available. DOD 
stated that data from the test runs would be 
sent to GAO in no more than 20 calendar 
days from the time they were available, ap- 
proximately 10 days after each test run. 
However, GAO has not received one piece of 
data as of this writing, 105 days after we 
filed our first request on February 19. 

While this information on the test plan 
has several new aspects, I am struck with a 
feeling of déjà vu. In our past work on 
Bigeye, we have encountered three of the 
same problems we face now: namely, a lack 
of realistic testing, an absence of a stated 
analysis plan (laying out, for example, the 
criteria detailing which tests will be counted 
and which not), and an inability to obtain 
data in a timely manner. The absence of re- 
alistic tests in the developmental phase of 
Bigeye testing is partially responsible for 
the current decertification of the weapon; 
and unclear criteria have led to questionable 
and varying rates of success and failure. Un- 
fortunately, we see the same problems oc- 
curring again. Unless they can be resolved, 
the results of operational testing will not 
generate the information needed to deter- 
mine if the Bigeye is ready for production. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Chair- 
man, Senate Armed Services Committee and 
to the Chairman, House Armed Services 
Commitee. Staff from those committees 
were briefed orally on May 11, on this sub- 


Sincerely, 
ELEANOR CHELIMSKY, 
Director. 
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This short overview of the Penta- 
gon's Binary Chemical Program dem- 
onstrates persistent congressional op- 
position to engaging in a "chemical 
divad" program. That's why the com- 
promise as contained in this fiscal year 
1988 Defense authorization says “по” 
to flawed weapons—that is the Bigeye 
bomb—and why we should say “по” to 
the flawed strategy of unilateral 
chemical disarmament in Europe. Our 
hope is that the superpowers can 
agree to an arms control agreement 
that would obviate the need for the 
final production of any binary chemi- 
cal weapons. 

This last point takes on added sig- 
nificance in view of the joint pledge 
orginally made at the November 1985 
summit by President Reagan and Sec- 
retary General Gorbachev to actively 
seek an agreement on the mutual 
elimination of chemical weapons. Both 
leaders discussed this issue again just 
last year in Iceland and identified an 
arms control agreement on chemical 
weapons as desirable and possible. 

This position will hopefully be reaf- 
firmed during the upcoming United 
States-Soviet summit in Washington, 
DC, on December 7 to 10. 

While not as conclusive as many of 
us would like the conference position 
on chemical weapons reaffirms Con- 
gress' position that we should not be 
funding а weapons system that does 
not work, is not proven safe for our 
troops, needlessly adds billions of dol- 
lars to the deficit, unilaterally elimi- 
nates the present chemical deterrent 
in Europe, and undermines efforts of 
the superpowers to agree to an arms 
control agreement that bans chemical 
weapons. 

As we address this problem in the 
future, we should not fund a full and 
final binary chemical production pro- 
gram unless progress on an arms con- 
trol agreement with the Soviets proves 
impossible and an independent assess- 
ment by GAO concludes that binary 
weapons are technically ready for pro- 
duction and operationally safe and 
usable. 


NUCLEAR TESTING 

Although strong language in support 
of nuclear testing limitations is not in- 
cluded in the conference report, such 
limitations do remain a high priority 
of the Congress. 

For the past 2 years, the House De- 
fense authorization bills have included 
binding language prohibiting the ex- 
penditure of funds for nuclear test ex- 
plosions above 1 kiloton unless the 
President certifies to the Congress 
that the Soviets have tested above 1 
kiloton or that they have refused to 
accept reciprocal in-country monitor- 
ing arrangements. This achievement 
was an outgrowth of legislation (H.J. 
Res. 3), initiated by the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and passed 
by the House of Representatives in 
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1986, which urged the administration 
to seek ratification of the threshold 
test ban treaty and the peaceful nucle- 
ar explosions treaty and to resume ne- 
gotiations on a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. 

We are pleased that the administra- 
tion is now implementing the spirit of 
House Joint Resolution 3 by agreeing 
to begin nuclear testing negotiations 
with the Soviet Union on November 9 
of this year. 

As we monitor these negotiations, we 
will continue to support efforts to 
reach the ultimate objective of bring- 
ing an end to nuclear testing. 

FOREIGN AID PROVISIONS 

A similar bipartisan relationship ex- 
isted relative to a number of foreign 
aid provisions in the Defense authori- 
zation bill, in which Foreign Affairs 
Committee members were conferees. 

I am pleased to report that in coop- 
eration with the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee conferees, the few for- 
eign aid provisions were resolved to 
the satisfaction of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee conferees. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to thank the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL], the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, for making it possible for us to 
bring the conference report up at this 
particular time. 

Because of a parliamentary situa- 
tion, if we did not bring it up today, we 
could not bring it up tomorrow, be- 
cause it will be brought up in the 
other body. There is a threat of a fili- 
buster in the other body; and that 
being the case, it would go over until 
the other body finished, which would 
put it after the Thanksgiving break. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs was very nice to ac- 
commodate us. 

Mr. Speaker, speaking to the confer- 
ence report itself, I have real mixed 
feelings. This is a better bill, the bill as 
it now stands, than it was when it 
passed the House on May 20. It is 
about the best defense bill that we 
could produce, given the position that 
we had been voted in in the House. 

I say in all honesty, with the hand 
that we were dealt, the chairman and 
the conferees did the best possible job. 
For that reason, I support the confer- 
ence report, both the core section of 
the bill as we refer it, and the arms 
control section of the bill. 

Speaking as to the core bill, so to 
speak, as the chairman has pointed 
out, we had to mark at two levels, 
which was necessitated by action of 
the Committee on the Budget that 
said we did not know how much 
money we would have, so they would 
authorize two levels of spending, $296 
billion or $289 billion. 
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This was a substantial reduction 
from the request of the administra- 
tion, which was $312 billion. As the 
chairman has pointed out, this is the 
third year in a row that we have had a 
negative growth in our defense au- 
thorization bill. 

We do not know yet what the final 
figure will be, because they are still in 
conference, the so-called summit 
budget committee; and if they do not 
come out with an agreement tomor- 
row, we face sequestration that could 
take this bill down almost $11 billion 
more, so I am told. 

It is a very serious thing that we are 
faced with here. I would hope that the 
conferees on the Joint Budget Com- 
mittee can work out some resolution 
to the problem, so that we can avoid 
the sequestration, because it would 
really create a great deal of harm to 
our natural posture if we have to cut 
additional billions out of this. 

The chairman has mentioned that 
we were threatened with closing two 
lines, a Grumman line for the A-6 air- 
craft. They make two kinds. 

They propose to make the F model, 
which is a follow-on, a newer model of 
the A-6E and the AV8-B Harrier for 
the Marine Corps. The Harrier for the 
Marine Corps is one of their most im- 
portant programs and would very 
much upset the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill makes deep 
cuts in a number of strategic pro- 
grams: the advanced-technology 
bomber, the Midgetman, the rail garri- 
son basing research and many others. 

This is not necessarily good, al- 
though some of the cuts were made 
for valid, programmatic reasons. 

The up side of this is that we funded 
a number of conventional programs at 
or above the requested levels. Army 
helicopters and tanks benefited from 
our action, as did a number of tactical 
programs across the board. 

I would like to commend all of the 
Members for their diligence and hard 
work during the conference with the 
other body. It was a very long and ar- 
duous process, probably the longest 
and most arduous that I have ever ex- 
perienced. It got to the point where 
there were many items that could not 
be resolved within the panels of con- 
ferees, and these were referred back to 

ne chairman and ranking member of 
tae House and Senate conferees, and 
then we had to work on them. 

We did the best that we could under 
the circumstances; and by and large, 
we did as good a job as could be hoped 

or. 

There was a second aspect to the 
bill. Mr. Speaker, and that had to do 
with arms control. Before I leave the 
core, let me just mention to some of 
my colleagues, we are talking about 
closing down lines, and the chairman 
of our committee was very diligent in 
trying to protect the interests of cer- 
tain Members who had constituents 
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that would be negatively impacted. If 
we marked to the lower tier, there will 
be two lines closed down, but I might 
just point out to some of the Members 
from New York and other places, the 
next time they vote on a budget level, 
keep that in mind, because this year 
they do it to themselves. 

They voted that budget at a lower 
spending level with no regard as to 
what it is going to do to the programs, 
weapons programs, and so that is the 
level we were faced with when it left 
the floor. 

It was for that reason, I voted 
against the bill when it left the floor, 
and you cannot have it both ways. 
You cannot vote for the lower spend- 
ing level and think that your programs 
are so important, your own constituen- 
cies are going to be protected. That is 
just not the way it works. 

There were four big items dealing 
with arms control. Mr. Speaker, they 
had no business being in our bill. 

They were in the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
should be dealt with by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

These were matters that affect ongo- 
ing negotiations that the United 
States has right now with the Soviet 
Union in Geneva, and we were man- 
dating by legislation things that we 
would be giving to the Soviets that 
they could not get by negotiation in 
Geneva. 

We were voluntarily giving them 
away in many instances. They have 
consulted with the people that are di- 
rectly involved here, with the adminis- 
tration, people from the State Depart- 
ment; and I have reason to believe 
that the bill as it presently is will not 
be vetoed. 

There are certainly no assurances 
there, but I can give the Members one 
firm assurance. The bill as it was re- 
ported out of the House originally 
would be vetoed. 

I have discussed this with the ad- 
ministration, and I do not think there 
is any question about that. I think we 
did a good job all around. All of the 
participants are certainly to be con- 
gratulated. 

I do have some ambivalence, as I 
have said. I do not think we can do 
better, and for that reason I am going 
to vote for the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. MONTGOMERY]. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding me 
this time. 

I rise in support of the conference 
report, and I would like to thank and 
commend the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. AsPrN], the chairman, and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] for working so hard. There 
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were many areas of disagreement, and 
the gentlemen were able to work it 
out; and I support the conference 
report. 

The bill treats the National Guard 
and Reserve well. Under the bill, new 
equipment will go directly to the Re- 
serves, which includes planes, guns, 
and tanks. The end strengths for the 
military, the increases have been in 
the Reserve Forces, and there are pro- 
visions to increase the number of 
AGR’s, and technicians to the Reserve 
Forces. 

However, if we do not have a budget 
resolution, and we have to trigger the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings provision, it 
would be a disaster to the National 
Guard and to the Reserve. 

I point out in all the accounts of the 
Reserve Forces, you have to cut them 
by 19 percent. That includes the per- 
sonnel count of the Reserves. 

In cutting it by 19 percent, that 
would mean you would have to reduce 
the number of drills of these units, 
and let people that are in the Reserves 
go. 

You would have to discharge them 
out of the Reserve Forces, put them 
on inactive duty. If you are talking 
about hearing from home, you would 
get some reaction then. 
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So we need a budget. We need to 
pass this conference report and we do 
not need to trigger Gramm-Rudman, 
or you would bring total chaos to the 
Reserve Forces. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
BADHAM]. 

Mr. BADHAM. Mr. Chairman, I as 
one member of the committee who has 
been on the conference between the 
House and the Senate for the DOD 
bill for the past 4 or 5 years have seen 
them come and I have seen them go. 
This bill is not much different when 
you come to the bottom line on the 
bill, but I have voted for this rule 
today and I intend to vote for this bill. 

I would just like to maintain for a 
couple of minutes what is in this bill 
and what is not in this bill. 

I have read, as everybody else has, 
the letters in the news magazines and 
I find it somewhat startling to read in 
the news magazines that we should 
cut the deficit and we should cut the 
budget and we should cut defense as 
long as it does not destroy or weaken 
the defense of our country. I read 
things like that and I am somewhat 
amazed, because we are at that point 
now, Mr. Speaker, and Members of 
this body, that we are going if we con- 
tinue in this direction to weaken the 
defensive stature, the deterrent pos- 
ture of our country in the future. 

This bill basically has two parts, the 
core bill that has to do with defense, 
and then the rest of the bill that we 
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have referred to with extraneous or 
additional conferees as the arms con- 
trol part. 

As the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. DICKINSON] correctly said, these 
things did not even belong in this bill, 
but in the bill they were there and we 
had conferees and agreements were 
reached. 

Now, what has changed in this bill is 
that when this bill left this House in 
late May, almost 6 months ago, when 
this bill left this House I would say a 
majority of the members of the Armed 
Services Committee on both sides of 
the aisle voted against the bill for 
which we have the conference report 
before us today. Why? Because it was 
a bad bill. It did not take into account 
the true needs of the defense of our 
country. 

As it comes back here today in the 
conference report, after diligent staff 
work of almost 6 months, and I would 
commend the members of the Armed 
Services Committee staff on both sides 
of the aisle, we have a unified staff 
that have worked tirelessly to bring 
this bill into some sort of position that 
we can support. 

I would say as a result of the work of 
the staff, as а result of the work of 
this body and the other body and the 
members of the committee, what went 
out of this House as а bad bill comes 
back to this House in terms of a con- 
ference report, in terms of something 
that is by far the best we could possi- 
bly hope for this year, and I will vote 
for this bill, as I believe a majority of 
both sides of the aisle and members of 
the committee will vote for. 

We have hard choices, and we have 
had in the past, stretching out pro- 
grams as we found in the late seven- 
ties that were terribly destructive to 
the defense of the United States. We 
had a situation where the bill went 
out of this House with many of us, I 
would say а majority of both sides 
voting against it, where the bill surely 
in that form would have been vetoed, 
and as the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. DICKINSON], our ranking member 
of the full committee, said, we are 
given strongly to understand that this 
bill in its present form with this con- 
ference report will be signed. 

So, I would ask my colleagues in this 
body to support this bill, while under- 
standing full well and from now on 
that next year, and we constantly 
stand here each year and say next 
year it is really going to get tough, but 
the decisions we have next year are 
going to be to eliminate programs, to 
lower troop strength, to bring troops 
back from parts of the world, to leave 
undefended large areas of the ocean 
portions of this world by cutting de- 
fense, if we continue in this present 
mode. 

I will support this bill and I do so 
freely, voluntarily, and eagerly, not be- 
cause it is the best bill in the world. If 
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I were to write it, or any of us were to 
write it, we would have written it dif- 
ferently, but it is by far the best agree- 
ment, the best bill we have and it will 
maintain for at least 1 year the ade- 
quate defense of our country, and 
when I say for 1 more year I would 
refer now just in closing to the arms 
control portion, and that is saying 
that we more or less restricted the 
arms control portion to 1 year, and 
that was apparently acceptable to the 
administration and it was acceptable 
to most of us, and next year we will 
have that battle to fight all over 
again, testing whether our agreements 
with the Soviet Union will last for 
more than 1 year. 

I thank you and I encourage an aye 
vote on this bill to preserve the de- 
fense of our country. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McCurpy]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of this conference 
report and I commend the chairman, 
the ranking member, and all the con- 
ferees for the diligent work that they 
put into reaching this very difficult 
compromise. 

This year we have had a very tough 
time in coming to a consensus on the 
defense bill. The dollars have been 
short and we have been forced to 
make a number of important choices, 
set some priorities, and the decisions 
that we have made, I think, have im- 
portant policy implications in the 
future. 

We have tried in this bill to protect 
readiness. We have tried to protect 
personnel. We have tried to place as a 
high priority those operations and 
maintenance accounts which are so 
important to our overall capabilities. 

We tried to place emphasis on coven- 
tional systems, which in my opinion 
have been shortchanged by the 
Reagan administration for strategic 
nuclear systems. 

We have tried to elevate the impor- 
tance of those coventional systems. 
We have restored a number of ac- 
counts for the Army, which when we 
started out this past year, we found 
that many of the research and devel- 
opment accounts were larger than the 
Army procurement account, whether 
it was for helicopters or other vital 
systems. 

We have continued to place a strong 
emphasis on airlift and on sealift. I 
think these have been successes. 

As I said, the choices were forced on 
us by some of the decisions that had 
been made earlier. I, for one, still want 
to remind this body that when we 
make decisions here this year, it has 
tremendous impact in the future. 
When we decided to facilitate the pro- 
duction of two new aircraft carriers, 
we were forced to cut naval aviation, 
because we did not have the money to 
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put aircraft on those carriers when we 
made those decisions. Those were 
tough and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I think, is going to have to 
some to grips with that decision also. 

Most importantly, Mr. Speaker, I 
think those who are meeting on the 
budget and certainly those who helped 
set those decisions here in the Con- 
gress, we need stability in this area. 
We cannot achieve the savings 
through competition or procurement 
reforms if we do not have stability in 
this budget. We need a 2-year budget 
and we need to set that as a high pri- 
ority. Even though we passed the 
amendment last year, it is imperative 
that we come to grips with this and 
start stabilizing this account over the 
years. 

With all that, Mr. Speaker, I still 
rise in strong support of this confer- 
ence agreement. I think it is the best 
that we can achieve. It falls short in 
some policy areas, but I think that 
overfall this is one that the House and 
the Congress can be proud of. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BATE- 
MAN]. 

Mr. BATEMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama yielding me this time. I 
will try not to consume all of it. 

Were I to state all of the concerns 
that I have as we move hopefully to 
the passage in this body of the defense 
authorization bill it would take a 
great deal more than 3 minutes. 

Let me say to the Members of the 
House that I will be voting for this 
conference report. I will not be doing 
so gladly or happily. I will be doing so 
very sadly, because I think we are 
passing а deficient national security 
authorization bill. 

We should have learned the lesson 
that by buying less than you need and 
stretching programs over longer spans 
of time we waste а great deal of our 
fiscal capability in this country, while 
denying ourselves the defense capabil- 
ity we need immediately. We should 
not be doing that. 

I am going to vote for the confer- 
ence report. I urge my colleagues to do 
the same. 

Notwithstanding having said that, I 
think it is only fair to point out that 
this member of the committee and of 
the conference committee did not sign 
the conference report. That is based in 
large measure upon objections on my 
part to the processes followed in the 
course of the conference, which I 
think were flawed and were departures 
from what I understand to be the 
norm for the conduct of committees of 
conference. For that reason, I did not 
sign the conference report, but when 
it comes to the question of should this 
bill pass, then clearly I must come 
down on the side of let us pass this 
bill. 
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I would further say that in my ex- 
tension of remarks I would like to 
make comments with reference to the 
specific decisions оп  officer-in- 
strength reductions mandated in this 
bill, which I think is a terribly flawed 
decision on our part, one which should 
not have been made and one which I 
would be among those who would 
insist that we revisit that issue at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

I commend my chairman and rank- 
ing member for the amazing amount 
of work and stamina that they have 
shown in bringing us to this point. I 
am sorry that the circumstances did 
not permit them to bring us a better 
bill and а better report. 

Mr. Speaker, as the ranking minori- 
ty member on the Armed Services' 
Subcommittee on Military Personnel 
and Compensation, I regret that I 
must register а serious reservation 
about the final conference agreement 
on H.R. 1748, the Department of De- 
fense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989. I am referring to 
section 402 of the conference report 
concerning reducing the number of of- 
ficers on active duty in fiscal year 1988 
and beyond. 

Mr. Speaker, the background on this 
issue could serve as a case study on 
how Congress should not conduct busi- 
ness. Last year, both the House and 
the Senate passed provisions to reduce 
the size of the active duty officer 
corps. The Senate acted because some 
Senators had a “gut feel" that the of- 
ficer corps had grown fat and that the 
ranks should be pared back to size. 
The House, on the other hand, acted 
out of pure budgetary considerations. 
We had a dollar reduction to meet in 
order to live within the budget resolu- 
tion and officer cuts was one of the 
many imprudent ways we reached our 
mark. At no time, let me emphasize, 
did either chamber have empirical evi- 
dence that the growth in the active 
duty officer corps since 1980 was inap- 
propriate; but that didn't stop us from 
mandating the cuts anyway: 1 percent 
in fiscal year 1987, 2 percent in 1988, 
and 3 percent in 1989 for a total reduc- 
tion of 6 percent. 

Although the services and the Secre- 
tary of Defense reluctantly complied 
with the 1 percent reduction in 1987, 
they asked during authorization hear- 
ings on the fiscal year 1988 bill to be 
relieved of the remaining 5 percent re- 
duction. In the meantime, each of the 
military services compiled data ex- 
plaining that the bulk of officer 
growth was closely tied to changes in 
combat and combat support capability. 
А synopsis of this data was then sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Secretary of 
Defense and, unfortunately, was not 
as complete as it should have been. It 
was obvious to me and my colleagues 
on the subcommittee that more time 
and analysis was needed before we 
could make valid judgments about the 
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proper size of the active duty officer 
corps. That’s why we delayed the man- 
dated cuts by 1 year and ordered a 
General Accounting Office study in 
the interim. We wanted to see if full 
and impartial data supported a reduc- 
tion before we effected more cuts in 
the officer corps and possibly harmed 
our combat capability. 

Unfortunately, the Senate did not 
see the wisdom of this position and in- 
sisted on keeping the full 2- and 3-per- 
cent reductions in fiscal years 1988 
and 1989. I am extremely disappointed 
with the final conference agreement, 
which retains the 2-percent reduction 
in 1988, but allows the Secretary of 
Defense to waive up to one-half of 
that reduction if he requests legisla- 
tive relief from certain defense officer 
personnel management statutes—in 
other words, the laws that protect 
many senior personnel from reduc- 
tions in force. The final agreement 
also requires the Department of De- 
fense and the General Accounting 
Office to perform additional analytical 
work on why the officer corps has 
grown and how many officers the mili- 
tary needs to perform its mission. Fi- 
nally, the conference agreement stipu- 
lates that if the Secretary of Defense 
waives one-half of the 1988 cut, he 
would have to make that up by cutting 
2 percent in 1989 and 2 percent in 
1990. The bottom line, therefore, 
would be the same. The officer ranks 
would be trimmed by a total of 6 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Speaker, the officer cut issue 
represents Congress at its worst: 
shooting from the hip without having 
the evidence to support its case. I will 
certainly be among those to insist that 
we revisit this issue next year follow- 
ing the completion of the DOD and 
GAO reports and I only hope that 
facts will govern what we do next year 
and that “gut reactions" will not be 
the driving force for policymaking. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. DARDEN]. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise in strong support of this confer- 
ence agreement and I urge its adop- 
tion. 

As & member of the Committee on 
Armed Services and also having had 
the privilege of serving on the confer- 
ence committee, I believe we have 
drafted the best possible bill to ensure 
the continued viability and strength of 
our Armed Forces. 

As in all conference agreements, I 
have concerns regarding specifics in 
the bill. I would rather have a higher 
funding level, but last May we passed 
the Aspin amendment to ensure that 
the Department of Defense lived 
within а budget, just as every Ameri- 
can family must. We as a Nation are 
saddled with the economic realities of 
а $2 trillion debt and an annual deficit 
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exceeding $150 billion. Accordingly, 
the tough choices have to be made 
now by this Congress if our national 
defense structure is to remain sound 
and strong in the future. 

There has been some criticism by 
supposedly impartial study groups 
around the Capitol concerning the 
arms control provisions agreed to by 
the conferees. I was not a conferee on 
the arms control provisions, but if I 
had been I do not believe I could have 
recommended any better solutions. Of 
the House-passed amendments, I sup- 
| ported only the provision which re- 
quired the traditional or various inter- 
pretation of the anti-ballistic missile 
treaty. However, the conferees 
reached a compromise position that 
should please the Members of the 
House, the Members of the Senate, 
the President, and the American 
people. No, this conference report does 
not include letter-for-letter the arms 
control provisions as passed by the 
House. But, it does include the essence 
of these provisions and is а suitable 
compromise that will ensure the secu- 
rity of this Nation. Even such watch- 
| dog groups as Common Cause have 
supported the arms control provisions 
approved by the conferees. 

Again, there are specific programs 
and line items in this agreement that I 
do not agree with. However, we cannot 
allow а disagreement with one pro- 
gram or with one line item to affect 
our final decision on the funding levels 
for our national defense. After reach- 

ing agreement on almost 2,000 discrep- 
ancies between the House and Senate 
versions of H.R. 1748, I believe we 
should be proud that we, as the most 
representative legislative body in the 
| world, have met the challenge of en- 


suring our national security while 
showing concern for the budgetary re- 
straints. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge the 
adoption of this conference agree- 
ment. 
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Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
not a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I am sorry to say. 
Therefore, I guess I do not speak with 
expertise on this material in front of 
me but we have got some pretty good 
people on that committee and espe- 
cially the ranking member on the full 
committee, the gentleman from Ala- 
Бата [Mr. DICKINSON], and I usually 
blindly follow him when it comes to 
armed services issues. But I am a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, one of the senior members on 
that committee, and I did serve as a 
conferee on this measure, and the 
arms control panel compromises in 
this bill, in my opinion, should be op- 
posed. They should be opposed be- 
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cause the compromise interprets in 
statutory fashion what the United 
States can and cannot do under the 
ABM Treaty. I think that is wrong. 

The compromise provides for new 
son-of-SALT-II restraints resulting in 
for instance the dismantlement of the 
U.S. submarine U.S.S. Andrew Jack- 
son; and given continuing SALT II vio- 
lations, and I invite my colleagues all 
to go upstairs and look at the Central 
Intelligence Agency reports, this new 
requirement for interim restraints ne- 
gates appropriate U.S. responses. I 
think that is dangerous. 

Also the conference continues the 
United States ASAT moratorium and 
in light of Soviet space programs that 
we all know about, the moratorium 
should be dropped. 

Finally, funding for the SDI remains 
disproportionately low. 

Mr. Speaker, the compromise does 
not meet, in my opinion, United States 
national security requirements. It is a 
sell-out, and I have heard Member 
after Member take the floor and say 
this bill is deficient, I have heard 
almost every Member including, I 
think, even the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. AsPIN], the chairman of 
the committee, say that these arms 
control issues should not be in à DOD 
bill, they ought to be over in our Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs where they 
should be. 

Mr. Speaker, I just do not agree that 
we think it is deficient and, therefore, 
we ought to vote for it. I think it is de- 
ficient and, therefore, we ought to 
defeat it. 

I will be asking for a vote on this bill 
on final passage but again I commend 
all of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle. I know they have done 
yeoman work on а very difficult issue. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missou- 
ri ГМг. SKELTON). 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in strong support of this bill. I do not 
think that many people across our 
country understand the difficult task 
that the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has in putting a bill together such 
as this and then trying to resolve the 
literally hundreds of issues with the 
U.S. Senate. Yet this was done and 
done successfully. I wholeheartedly 
congratulate the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Мг. Asrın], the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, on 
the leadership he afforded. I also com- 
mend our very able staff for the hours 
they put in on it. 

The various issues including the 
arms control issues are in the ball 
park. They are not as all of us would 
want them, but they are there and it is 
а bill that we can wholeheartedly sup- 
port. 

Just two items very quickly, Mr. 
Speaker, that I wish to make reference 
to and they both deal with the State 
of Missouri but they both deal with 
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areas that are of national importance. 
One is the upcoming transfer of the 
Army Engineering School from Fort 
Belvoir, VA, to the State of Missouri. 
This is on track. I compliment the 
committee on this. I also compliment 
the committee on the second area of 
forging ahead and making it possible 
for the Stealth bomber base to be the 
first base in America coming into 
Whiteman Air Force Base in Missouri. 

I support the bill. I will vote for it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio ГМт. KASICH]. 

Mr. KASICH. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to point out one provision in the 
bill that I think is a good provision, 
and I am pleased that the conference 
committee was willing to leave it in, 
and that involves the area of acciden- 
tal launch, the protection against acci- 
dental launch of a ballistic missile. 

As I think most people understand 
in this Chamber, but many do not un- 
derstand at home, if there was to be 
an accidental launch of а nuclear 
weapon today, we have no protection 
by design against that kind of a fail- 
ure. I think it is important to remem- 
ber that just in the last couple of 
years we have had a Soviet cruise-mis- 
sile crash in Finland that fortunately 
was unarmed; a Soviet submarine- 
launched missile landed in China and 
it also was unarmed. There is not a 
very good safety record when it comes 
to Soviet Yankee-class submarines, 
particularly when we consider the one 
that burned and sank off Bermuda 
last year. 

I offered an amendment in commit- 
tee to put language in to study what 
we would do to protect ourselves 
against an accidental launch. It passed 
the House, and Senator WARNER was 
interested in that issue over in the 
Senate and it was kept in the bill. 

What it will mean is that by March 
1988 we will have a report on technol- 
ogy available to protect ourselves 
against this kind of an accidental 
launch. I think it is а very positive 
thing. It is something we can agree 
upon on а bipartisan basis and that 
conservatives and liberals together can 
agree that we ought to be able to use 
this kind of technology against an ac- 
cidental launch. 

Ithink this overwhelms the question 
of SDI. SDI, of course, is the compre- 
hensive approach. This is clearly а 
more modest approach to what we can 
do against this kind of possible trage- 
dy. 

So I want to thank the chairman for 
this support of this amendment and to 
thank the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. DICKINSON] and expressly ex- 
press my pleasure that this is in the 
bill and hopefully something that will 
be enacted and something we clearly 
need. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. AuCorn]. 

Mr. AUCOIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the conference report is a mixed bag. I 
say that as a liberal and I know that 
conservatives feel the same way but 
for different reasons. I signed the con- 
ference report with reluctance. I am 
sure conservatives have as well for 
their own reasons. 

I want to say to my liberal friends in 
the House on both sides of the aisle 
that I аш as concerned about arms 
control as I think any Member of the 
House is, and the reason I am support- 
ing this bill is that we have broken 
new ground on the question of arms 
control. I would respectfully disagree 
with my conservative friends who have 
spoken prior to me today when they 
have made assertion that there is no 
place in а defense bill for arms con- 
trol. 

I would submit that there is no place 
in a war bill for arms control but for a 
defense bill I think that there is a 
place for arms control. 

We have two provisions in the bill 
for arms control. One is the continu- 
ation of the ASAT flight test ban. 
This will make it 3 years in a row that 
Congress has approved this measure. I 
think that is sound and as a result 
America's satellites will be more 
secure as a result of what we have 
done here for the last three times now. 

Second, we have а major victory in 
the narrow interpretation of ABM 
without specifically mentioning the A 
word, meaning ABM. That apparently 
passes muster at the White House. 

For those Members who wish we 
could have achieved more on arms 
control, I say to them that a 100-per- 
cent victory simply is not possible. I do 
not know when it ever is, but I think 
we have a package that we can sup- 
port. I urge Members to support it and 
I thank the chairman of the commit- 
tee for the good job he has done under 
very difficult circumstances. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
several problems with the conference 
report and I wanted to simply say to 
my colleague that I think it was really 
a mistake for us as a legislative body 
to give up а number of chips to the 
Soviet Union in arms control that are 
very much in dispute and that would 
have accured to the benefit of the Ex- 
ecutive in this country if President 
Reagan had been allowed to retain 
these chips on the table before the 
House and Senate swept them off. 

No. 1, with regard to the narrow in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty which 
is left in some form in the conference 
report, our arms ambassador who ne- 
gotiated the treaty, Paul Nitze, said 
that the Soviet Union rejected his 
offer to narrow the ABM Treaty. He 
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offered it to them and they would not 
have it. 

Now this Congress has unilaterally 
imposed on our negotiators the posi- 
tion that we had that the Soviet 
Union rejected at the time that we put 
this treaty together. 

Again this is stripping the Executive 
of some important chips, some impor- 
tant assets that he could use in negoti- 
ations. 

Second, I think Members of this 
Congress are going to look back and 
reflect on how very critical the Asat 
Program would have been for the sur- 
vival of this country’s armed forces in 
time of conflict. 

The satellite systems of the Soviet 
Union are very capable at tracking our 
naval ships and pursuing them and 
monitoring them even at a time of 
conflict. 

I might remind the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. AsPrN] that those 
same satellite system will be capable 
of monitoring Midgetman small mis- 
siles as they disperse in а time of 
heightened tension or a time of con- 
flict. 

In other words, it may not make any 
difference whether or not we can 
move the Midgetman around the coun- 
try and disperse them if the Soviets 
have a capability of monitoring these 
systems on an ongoing basis, and then 
eliminating them with missiles. 
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The very safety of our men and 
women in the Navy depends on our 
being able to blind the Soviets very 
quickly in а time of conflict. We are 
stripping ourselves of that capability 
by maintaining this Asat moratorium. 

So I would say to my colleagues I 
think we have done some things here 
that will accrue to the great detriment 
of the security of the United States, 
and I am going to vote against this 
one. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DICKS], 

Mr. DICKS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the con- 
ference agreement. I want to compli- 
ment the leadership of the committee, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Chair- 
man Аврім, and the gentleman from 
Alabama, Mr. DICKINSON, in crafting а 
balanced legislative package under 
very difficult circumstances. I want to 
take my hat off to the staff of this 
committee which under remarkable 
circumstances has been able to 
produce about four variations of this 
very important bill, whichever the 
Chair liked that particular day. 

My purpose of being up here is to 
talk about the arms control package. I 
noticed that some of my conservative 
friends are not very happy. I can tell 
them that there is a pain on this side 
of the aisle as well, because many 
Members worked long, diligent hours 
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trying to craft amendments to keep an 
arms control structure for this coun- 
try, and we are not totally satisfied 
with the work of the conferees either. 

But I do believe that what we have 
done here on restricting the kind of re- 
search to the narrow interpretation of 
the ABM agreement for fiscal year 
1988 and fiscal year 1989 is extraordi- 
narily important, and is an amend- 
ment I think all of us can be proud of. 

On my own amendment on SALT II, 
we had to give up the language dealing 
with subceilings, but in a different way 
we have attacked the problem of the 
growing offensive weapons deploy- 
ment beyond the limits of SALT II by 
allowing for the retirement of a Posei- 
don submarine. So we keep within 
close all of being in a policy of interim 
restraint, and I think it was a decision 
that was balanced and fair. 

We have maintained the very impor- 
tant ban on testing against an object 
in space, but that is a bilateral agree- 
ment, not a unilateral agreement as 
was suggested by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HUNTER]. If the Sovi- 
ets break their pledge not to test, then 
we are in a position to test. So I think 
this is a fair package. 

I want to say one final thing. Right 
now is an historic moment in this 
country’s history. Mr. Gorbachev is 
coming here in December, and I am 
glad to see that a new Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Carlucci, was willing to sit 
down with the chairman and ranking 
member and work out compromises on 
these issues, because I believe it is es- 
sential for our country to pull togeth- 
er at this critical time in time, for the 
Congress and the Executive to be uni- 
fied in an approach to dealing with 
the Soviet Union because, frankly, I 
believe we can achieve both an INF 
agreement and a START agreement 
during this Presidents term in office, 
and I believe for the next 14 months 
that bipartisanship and cooperation 
should be the hallmark and what we 
should be working to accomplish. I 
would urge my colleagues to support 
this bill as the first real indication of 
this administration’s willingness to 
deal with this Congress in an honora- 
ble and bipartisan way. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. MARTIN], a former 
marine and a fellow who has worked a 
long time on this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman very 
much for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to clear one 
thing up with reference to some com- 
ments that were made earlier I was de- 
tained on the telephone, but I think 
reference was made to cancellation of 
the AV8-B Harrier program as well as 
the A-6 program. The language in the 
legislation speaks to a level of funding 
for those 2 programs. If indeed the ne- 
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gotiations that are going on in this 
building and downtown reach a budget 
authority of 289 or more they are 
deemed to have been authorized for 
appropriation. So certainly not in this 
bill, unless it would be below 289 is 
there any talk about cancellation. 
Those programs are very important. 

It is interesting to note that as far as 
close air support is concerned for the 
Marine Corps, both AV8-B’s are a 
basis upon which the Marine Corps 
has been planning over a decade as far 
as their tactics are concerned, and 
that is very important to the program. 

The A-6, which is of course the bul- 
wark of our fleet attack unit, is the 
kind of weapons that our sailors and 
our aviators right now in the Persian 
Gulf point to as being so all important 
to them. 

So I have every confidence that if 
there is an agreement reached, and we 
all hope that there is an agreement 
reached, that that budget authority is 
going to be above 289 and that certain- 
ly does not speak to termination of 
either of those programs. And I think 
that is good for the defense of this 
country. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Flori- 
da (Mr. Нотто]. 

Mr. HUTTO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report. Like many others, I 
am not completely happy with it, but I 
think it is the best conference report 
we can get. I particularly want to talk 
& little bit about special operations 
forces. I am pleased this bill continues 
our move forward for the special oper- 
ations forces, and as this body and the 
world knows, this has been an area 
— has been neglected by our serv- 
ces. 

But last year in our bill, mainly 
through the work of our Readiness 
Subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, DAN DANIEL, апа 
others, we passed some landmark legis- 
lation creating a unified command, the 
U.S. Special Operations Forces. And in 
this bill we also have some provisions 
asking the Defense Department and 
services to continue to move forward. 

We have now created a Major Force 
Program 11, so we will have more 
vision for the Special Operations 
Forces and more budgetary authority. 
We have in place now the CINC com- 
mander in chief, Gen. Jim Lindsay, 
who is going to do an outstanding job. 
We still do not have the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for Special Oper- 
ations Forces and low intensity con- 
flict. We hope we will have that soon. 

But in this conference report and 
this bill we provide that the Secretary 
of the Army will take this position 
until the new Assistant Secretary of 
Defense is confirmed. So it is moving 
forward for our Special Operations 
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Forces, and I am pleased we are 
moving in this direction, and I ask sup- 
port for the conference report. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. STRATTON]. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of the House are aware, we 
have some problems in our nuclear ca- 
pability with the turning off of the N- 
reactor in the State of Washington, 
and the running of the nuclear facili- 
ties in Savannah River at a 50-percent 
rate. As a result, the Subcommittee on 
Nuclear Military Systems has included 
in this bill the authorization for a re- 
start of the N-reactor after certifica- 
tion of safety by the Secretary of 
Energy. 

We have authorized $20 million for a 
new production reactor, and a report 
on the site and the technology and 
schedule of that new reactor. 

We are maintaining inertial confine- 
ment fusion research which has the 
prospect of being a source of tritium 
for the future, in the far future, but it 
is very important. 

We have also accelerated the con- 
struction of a special isotope separa- 
tion facility in the amount of $30 mil- 
lion, and we are establishing a proce- 
dure for interim oversight of the DOE 
military activities. This would provide 
for two annual reviews by the Nation- 
al Association of Science, and allow 
time for the committee to consider a 
permanent oversight mechanism. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HYDE]. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this may be the best 
bill achievable at this time with this 
Congress, but in my judgment it is not 
good enough. 

I do not think it makes any sense for 
us to be legislating arms control re- 
strictions on ourselves as we face a 
summit with the Soviet Union who is 
quite capable of negotiating arms con- 
trol restrictions on us without any as- 
sistance from this Congress. 

The Antiballistic Missile Treaty 
must be interpreted under the narrow 
interpretation. That is something I 
would like to have the Soviets give 
something away to get. 

It inhibits the development, the test- 
ing and the ultimate deployment of 
the strategic defense initiative, the 
very reason that the Soviets have 
come to the table. It underfunds the 
strategic defense initiative. 

I never thought I would live to see a 
bill in Congress, a Defense authoriza- 
tion bill, that instead of providing for 
new ships provides for taking ships out 
of the line, for dismantling, for not 
overhauling ships. What a lovely mes- 
sage that is to the Soviet Union. 

Most telling to me is the antisatellite 
testing moratorium which effectively 
kills the program. 
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So this is great arms control, it is 
great disarmament, but it is on our 
shoulders. We are not disarming any- 
body else, we are just disarming our- 
selves. These restrictions do not 
belong in this bill, especially at this 
time. I think it is counterproductive, I 
think it is unwise and, therefore, I am 
going to vote no. 

Mr. BROMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
just briefly want to join with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois in his opposition 
to the DOD authorization. 

As a conferee on the arms control panel 
provisions of this legislation, | must oppose 
the arms contro! compromises. 

Although | was pleased that the conference 
dropped unverifiable limitations on nuclear 
testing, | remain distressed over the confer- 
ence's statutory interpretation of what this ad- 
ministration can and cannot do under the 
ABM agreement. 

| am also disappointed in the overall leve: of 
SDI funding that was agreed to by the confer- 
ees. 

Given continuing Soviet SALT II violations, | 
am especially dispeased with the conference's 
new statutory demands for interim restraint, 
which will result in the dismantlement of a 
United States submarine. 

| am especially displeased with the confer- 
ence's statutory requirement that we continue 
to adhere to a hybrid SALT Il agreement, an 
agreement the Soviets have violated, which 
has expired, and has never been ratified. 
Moreover, under this compromise, the United 
States must dismantle а submarine with no 
similar Soviet action. 

Finally, given Soviet programs, | am sorry to 
see the conference continue the United 
States Asat moratorium. 

Overall, Mr. Speaker, 1 believe that this 
compromise does not meet our national secu- 
rity requirements, and | urge my colleagues to 
seriously consider the implications of the con- 
ference's arms compromises. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER]. 

Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, and some- 
one who has spent 25 years of his life 
involved in aerospace engineering, I 
rise in support of this bill. 

But let me also point out that there 
is no bill which is perfect, and this bill 
has has its imperfections. I worked on 
the avionics of the original A-6A air- 
craft back in the early 1960's at Grum- 
man, and it is a great aircraft, one that 
has been the workhorse of the Navy 
over these past many years, and I am 
greatly disturbed by the fact that in 
this conference report we have lan- 
guage which specifically prevents us 
from developing the A-6F, which is 
the logical and appropriate follow-on 
to the present A-6E. The A-6F, if it 
had been funded, would have been 
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provided with new engines and updat- 
ed avionics, and would have given our 
aviators the best possible equipment 
they could go into the future with. 

Let us recognize that A-6 aircraft 
are going to be on our aircraft carriers 
for the next 22 years, and with normal 
attrition, and with the new aircraft 
carriers we will be adding we will need 
to buy additional A-6 aircraft. I think 
it is unfortunate and foolish for us to 
be denying the opportunity to go 
ahead with the A-6F aircraft. 

The fact of the matter is that it 
could very well be more expensive over 
time if we went ahead and bought A- 
6E’s rather than A-6F's, because we 
must reopen the A-6E line, and we 
have to pay termination costs on the 
existing A-6F contracts. I think we 
will find that for a few dollars more 
now, we could have given our naval 
aviators a much better aircraft to fly 
for the next 22 years. 
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So it is a good bill overall, it is a 
good report and I support it. But obvi- 
ously this is not a perfect conference 
report. And from my perspective I feel 
we would have served our Nation 
better by putting up the money for 
the A-6F. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, | am voting 
against the conference report on the Defense 
authorization bill because the agreement rep- 
resents significant concessions on arms con- 
trol to the administration and Senate posi- 
tions. The agreement drops entirely the House 
provision calling for a moratorium on nuclear 
testing. On the ABM Treaty provision, the 
House bill called for no SDI testing that would 
violate the treaty's narrow interpretation, but 
the compromise holds the administration to 
that limit only for 1 year. The House bill called 
on the Reagan administration to return to the 
SALT Il sublimits, but the ise simply 
says Reagan can't violate that treaty any 
more than he already has. In general, the con- 
ferees made substantial concessions to 
Reagan on arms control matters and, al- 
though there is some progress over last year's 
bill, we could have done better. 

Furthermore, the conference report called 
for a two-tier spending limit, raising spending if 
the budget negotiations allow. That limit of 
296 billion is $7 billion higher than the bill | 
supported in the House. The bill also includes 
millions for MX missiles, rail-mobile MX, and 
the B-1 bomber, programs that | am opposed 


to. 

Mrs. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, | rise in support 
of the conference report on defense authori- 
zation, and | would like to congratulate the 
conferees on a job well done under very diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

However, this is not a perfect conference 
report and | have some reservations about 
many funding levels and provisions. Both the 
low-tier and high-tier funding levels are a little 
low to complete our commitments and to con- 
tinue our present defense strategies that have 
been formulated in the past 6 years. | have 
long been concerned about the effectiveness 
of our defense budgeting process. Defense 
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contractors look to Congress for a rational 
budget, but we haven't provided it. In 1981 we 
increased defense spending by 13 percent but 
then began a period on heavy reductions in 
1986 that continues today. With this kind of 
funding we send confused messages to our 
contractors, our allies, and the American 
people. A policy of modest but consistent in- 
creases in defense funding would bring some 
rationality back after the feast of famine ap- 
proach of the last several years. 

The compromise on arms control provi- 
sions, though not completely satisfactory, 
makes passage and enactment of the bill 
much more likely. | congratulate the conferees 
on their agreements on the ABM Treaty, al- 
though | oppose the limitation on antisatellite 
weapons development. 

On the whole, the bill is a series of work- 
able compromises which, though not pleasing 
to all, represents balanced funding in today's 
tight budgetary environment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON] has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have one remaining speaker. I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I came to this Chamber to 
vote for defense authorization and de- 
fense appropriation bills but because 
we appropriate so much of the pur- 
view of foreign affairs and foreign af- 
fairs duties and those duties assigned 
to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment, I find myself for the first time 
voting against the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill last year and I will do it again 
this year. 

Now we have a fast-moving train to 
allow the first dictator ever, the first 
head of a police state, the first Com- 
munist ever to address this body in not 
joint session, but joint meeting. It is 
going to take place 3 weeks from today 
unless some of us block it, at 10 o'clock 
in the morning. And he is going to 
stand right up here at this lectern 
where Douglas MacArthur stood and 
Winston Churchill stood three times. 
And I will tell you what Mr. Gorba- 
chev will probably tell us, if he is al- 
lowed in here: That he likes this au- 
thorization bill he likes son-of-SALT 
п, that he likes shutting down our 
Asat testing, that he likes this cutting 
of the defenses of the United States of 
America. 

I do not want to vote for something 
that Mr. Gorbachev would like and 
frankly I look forward to meeting with 
Mr. Gorbachev in the halls, in one of 
our caucus rooms but I do not want 
that Communist dictator standing up 
there congratulating the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is & conference 
report that we are asked to approve 
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today, almost 1,800 pages. It has been 
& long, arduous process. I think we 
have done the best we could under the 
circumstances. I am going to vote for 
3 е am asking my colleagues to vote 
or it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, I yield back 
the balance of my time, and I move 
the previous question on the confer- 
ence report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quroum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device and there were—yeas 264, nays 
158, not voting 11, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4401 
YEAS—264 

Ackerman Davis (MI) Hayes (LA) 
Akaka de la Garza Hefner 
Alexander Derrick Hertel 
Anderson Dickinson Hochbrueckner 
Andrews Dicks Holloway 
Annunzio Dingell Horton 
Anthony Dixon Houghton 
Aspin Dorgan (ND) Howard 
Atkins Downey Hoyer 
AuCoin Duncan Hubbard 
Badham Dwyer Huckaby 
Baker Dyson Hughes 
Barnard English Hutto 
Bateman Erdreich Jacobs 
Berman Espy Jeffords 
Bevill Fascell Jenkins 
Bilbray Fawell Johnson (CT) 
Bliley Fazio Jones (NC) 
Boehlert Fish Jones (TN) 
Boggs Flake Kanjo; 
Boland Flippo Kaptur 
Bonior Florio Kennelly 
Bonker Foglietta Kleczka 
Borski Foley Kolter 
Bosco Ford (MI) Konnyu 
Boucher Ford (TN) Kostmayer 
Boulter Frost Lancaster 
Brennan Gallo Lantos 
Brooks Garcia Leath (TX) 
Brown (CA) Gaydos Lehman (CA) 

t Gejdenson Leland 
Bustamante Gibbons Lent 
Byron Gilman Levin (MI) 
Callahan Glickman Levine (CA) 
Campbell Gonzalez Lipinski 
Cardin Livingston 
Carper Gordon Lloyd 
Carr Gradison Lott 
Chandler Grandy Lowry (WA) 
Chapman Grant Lujan 
Chappell Gray (IL) MacKay 
Clarke Gray (PA) Madigan 
Clinger Green Manton 
Coats Gregg Markey 
Coleman (MO) Guarini Martin (NY) 
Coleman (TX) Gunderson Martinez 
Conte Hall (OH) Маш 
Cooper ton Mavroules 
Coughlin Hammerschmidt Mazzoli 
Coyne Hansen McCloskey 
Daniel Harris McCurdy 
Darden Hatcher McDade 
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Edwards (ОК) 


Slattery 
Smith (FL) 
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St Germain 
Staggers 


Smith (1A) 


NOT VOTING—11 


Biaggi Frank Solarz 
Coelho Gephardt Stokes 
Dowdy Kemp Towns 
Dymally Roemer 
[1 1805 

The Clerk announced the following 
pair: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Solarz for, with Mr. Kemp against. 

Messrs. APPLEGATE, LEWIS of Geor- 
gia, SAVAGE, PASHAYAN, RHODES, BART- 
ЕТТ, LEACH of Iowa, BEREUTER, Moor- 
HEAD, LATTA, and STANGELAND changed 
their votes from “уеа” to “пау.” 

Messrs. SWEENEY, PaRRIS, MOODY, 
and RITTER changed their votes from 
“пау” to “yea,” 

So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Gray of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS FROM THE 
AUSTRALIAN SENATE ON THE 
200TH ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to alert our colleagues to the 
fact that on October 7, 1987, the Aus- 
tralian Senate adopted a resolution 
congratulating the United States on 
пе 200th anniversary of our Constitu- 
tion. 

The President of the Australian 
Senate, the Honorable Kerry Sibraa, 
and the Australian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Trade, the Honorable Bill 
Hayden, MP, wanted Members of the 
House of Representatives to know of 
the passage of this resolution. Austra- 
lia is a longtime friend and trusted 
ally of the United States. We value 
that friendship very highly, and I am 
pleased about the action taken by the 
Australian Senate. 

So that our colleagues might have 
the benefit of reading the congratula- 
tory message from Australia, I include 
the text of the resolution at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


RESOLUTION OF THE AUSTRALIAN SENATE 
* * * the Senate 
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(8) notes the 200th Anniversary of the 
United States Constitution and conveys its 
congratulations to the people of the United 
States on the 200 year existence of this dy- 
namic document which has been the foun- 
dation of efforts to protect and maintain 
some of the most important fundamental 
rights їп a Democratic country; and 

(b) applauds the United States Constitu- 
tion as a splendid example of commitment 
to liberty and wishes the people of the 
United States well for their celebrations and 
the continuing vitality of their Constitution. 

At a time when democracy seems 
buffeted and under attack from many 
quarters, those nations, founded on 
the principle of the rule of law and 
the sovereignty of the people, need to 
maintain the closest possible ties and 
cultivate the deepest possible mutual 
understanding. I am sure that I speak 
for all Members of this House—indeed 
for all Americans—in expressing our 
sincere gratitude to the Australian 
Senate and to the people of Australia 
for the warm sentiments contained in 
this resolution. 


PLANNED ADDRESS BY GORBA- 
CHEV IN JOINT MEETING 
FACES EXTREME OPPOSITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to take the floor for a few min- 
utes to talk about the idea that we are 
going to have a dictator, the head of 
the Soviet empire, speak to a joint 
meeting of the Congress and stand 
right up here. 

It seems to me that anyone who 
looks back in history would ask the 
question: ‘Would Winston Churchill 
have sat and allowed the Parliament 
to listen to Adolf Hitler? Would we ask 
any one of our friends who is worried 
about apartheid in South Africa if 
they would tolerate the head of the 
South African Government to speak 
to a joint session? We can appreciate 
why those of us who love freedom and 
who are worried about the Soviet 
empire think it is impossible to allow 
Gorbachev to speak to the United 
States House. 

Let me draw the distinction. I think 
the head of the Soviet empire should 
come to Washington. I think the head 
of the Soviet Union should talk to the 
President of the United States. I think 
diplomacy at that level makes sense. 
But to suggest that we should honor a 
dictator because he heads a police 
state, that we should allow him to 
stand in this Chamber flanked by the 
portraits of Washington and Lafay- 
ette, that we should pretend that he 
has moral legitimacy when he is a 
tyrant, strikes me as not only wrong, 
but as a Georgian I am particularly of- 
fended at the idea that the man who 
promoted the general in charge of kill- 
ing Larry McDonald and shooting 
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down 007, the man who was in charge 
of Maj. Arthur Nicholson, who was 
killed, the man who is in charge of the 
Soviet Army that continues to occupy 
Afghanistan, killing children and 
burning villages, the man who is in 
charge of a country which uses a legal 
framework for psychiatric torture, a 
man who was in charge during the 
period when Daniloff, the Moscow cor- 
respondent for U.S. News & World 
Report, was arrested, the man who 
was in charge at a time when Anatole 
Marchenko died in Cristobal prison be- 
cause of starvation and the tactics 
used in the Soviet gulag, that that 
man would be allowed to speak in the 
United States House strikes me as 
something that no American could 
stand. 

I hope that every one of my col- 
leagues will follow one of two paths: 
That they will either join me in stand- 
ing up and walking out before Gorba- 
chev speaks, protesting the allowing of 
a tyrant to speak in this House, or if 
they find that too disruptive, then 
they can boycott the session. And I 
hope we will ask those who are wit- 
nesses to freedom, people like Shchar- 
ansky, to stand up and offer an alter- 
native speech at the same hour. 

Finally, I would say to every 
Member of this House that we should 
recognize that in the 1 hour we would 
be honoring Gorbachev, 10 or 15 
people will be killed in Afghanistan, 
probably 1 or 2 children crippled, sev- 
eral people will be tortured in the 
Soviet empire, dozens of people will be 
sent to the gulag, hundreds of people 
in Poland and East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia will be repressed, 3 or 
4 people will be killed in Angola, and 1 
or 2 people will be killed in Nicaragua; 
all of that will happen during the 
hour that Gorbachev will stand here. 
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I would say to all of the Members 
before they suggest to me that it 
would be inappropriate to insult Gor- 
bachev by standing up and walking 
out, ask yourself if this was 1938, and 
Adolf Hitler had been invited to speak 
to the British Parliament, what would 
Winston Churchill have done? 

In looking backward, would we be 
prouder of those who stayed and ap- 
plauded, or prouder of those who 
stood up and said, “Freedom is too im- 
pne to pretend that a tyrant is 

ree." 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
for his comments and associate myself 
with his remarks, but I am wondering 
if it has occurred to the gentleman 
that now that it has been established 
that the House of Representatives has 
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& coequal right in the conduct of for- 
eign policy, maybe Mr. Gorbachev is 
going to be down here negotiating & 
separate agreement from that which is 
going to be negotiated with the Presi- 
dent. 

It might be altogether appropriate 
to have him down here. 

Mr. GINGRICH. If our choice is to 
have а 90-minute secret meeting be- 
tween Gorbachev апа Speaker 
WRIGHT, or appear in public on the 
Hill, probably America is safer to not 
allow Gorbachev and the Speaker to 
meet in secret for 90 minutes. 

I hope every Member of this House 
will keep their seat in the gallery and 
will give that seat to a freedom fight- 
er, that an Afghan or a Nicaraguan or 
Cuban or Angolan can sit on, so if 
Gorbachev is allowed to come, he will 
face true freedom. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend for yielding. 

I certainly would be the last one to 
stand here and defend Mr. Gorbachev, 
but I think if we are going to get the 
entire perspective of the gentleman's 
argument, the gentleman would also 
have to point out that the Soviet 
Union lost more than 20 million 
people fighting as an ally of the 
United States in World War II, so the 
gentleman ought to take that into con- 
sideration. 


TRIBUTE TO HOUSE INFORMA- 
TION SYSTEMS EMPLOYEES 
WITH 10 AND 15 YEARS OF 
SERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANNUNZIO] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, last week | 
had the opportunity to present length-of-serv- 
ice awards to employees of House Informa- 
tion Systems and | wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues their exemplary, loyal 
and dedicated service. Thirty employees were 
recognized for 10 or 15 years' service with 
H.LS. 

TEN YEARS 

Joe David Berg, Gerald L. Boho, Michael 
Botos, Michael B. Bowman, Mark D. Brick- 
man, Richard M. Carfagno, John Timothy Ca- 
vanaugh, Teddy R. Compton, Gail A. Grieder, 
Trevera R. Jackson, Sandra A. Jolley, Keith 
Edward Keller, Charles R. McCall, Jr., Frank J. 
Milasi, Linda M. Preshlock, Harry Sanders, 
Memory F. Sherard, Carolyn S. Stoneberg, 
William E. Wade, Jr., William Welch, and Gary 
A. Winters. 

FIFTEEN YEARS 

К. Michael Frazier, William E. Freeman, Jr., 
Robert William Garrett, Thomas J. Hawk, Mar- 
garet Mary Hyland, Roberts J. Mumma, John 
T. Reed, Jasper T. Wagliardo, and Vernon J. 
Walters. 
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These employees are among our most 
skilled; they collectively represent 345 years 
of computer experience in the House. Some 
of them see to it that the electronic voting 
system functions at the highest degree of reli- 
ability. Some work with the Clerk's staff to 
ensure that our payroll is met on time every 
month. Thanks to their efforts, the H.I.S. com- 
puters have achieved a reliability of over 99.5 
percent. They respond to our computer needs, 
produce our charts, process our surveys, 
answer our questions, provide information as 
needed, and help us publish our hearings. 

| know all of you join me in extending our 
thanks and appreciation to these invaluable 
members of the House family. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CooPER). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, usually it has been the proce- 
dure to allow unanimous-consent re- 
quests before we went to the 60- 
minute special orders. 

Could I avail myself of that, and ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman is correct. 


GORBACHEV SHOULD NOT AD- 
DRESS JOINT SESSION OF 
CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Dornan] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, before I address this Gorba- 
chev problem, and I have some new in- 
sights and some new information to 
share with the Members, let me re- 
spond to the gentleman from Illinois 
who served in this distinguished body 
for 24 years, and in all of those 24 
years, the gentleman has never seen а 
dictator ever take that sacred spot, 
sacred in the political sense, at that 
lectern that Winston Churchill has 
stood at. Going over history, and my 
heart goes out to а nation that has to 
suffer the Nazi onslaught and lose 20 
million people, but remember that 
government under a terrorist leader 
who killed more people than Adolf 
Hitler, Stalin, had signed with Hitler 
the most ignominious, disgraceful pact 
in all of modern History, the Hitler/ 
Stalin pact signed off on by von Rib- 
bentrop and Molotov. 

They sliced the country of Poland in 
half and comdemned three brandnew 
republics to  tyranny; Lithuania, 
Lativa, and Estonia, and just because 
Stalin got cross with his defenses, ig- 
noring all the advice of his intelligence 
and spies, killed over 2 million of his 
soldiers, rolled all the way up to the 
gates of Moscow on December 6, 1941, 
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because that happened to them under 
the tyrant who killed in the 1930’s in 
the purges 98 of his 137 best friends. 

Because Stalin got it in the teeth 
from his former partner, Adolf Hitler, 
does not mean that we have to cave in 
on that piece of history of 20 million 
citizens killed by Adolf Hitler, and 
allow a Communist dictator to speak 
from this platform. 

I want to tell the Members what the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SoLanz] said earlier. He said that Mr. 
Gorbachev represents & state that is 
the largest violator of human rights 
on this fragile little planet. There are 
more people in Soviet gulag prisons 
than anywhere else in the world, be- 
cause their population is bigger. 

Ortega has more prorated to popula- 
tion, but the Soviet Union has more, 
because it is а nation of 278 million 
people. 

Consider this: A Soviet fighter, а 
Sukhoi 15 on September 1, August 31 
here, murdered 269 innocent people on 
KAL, Korean 007, and one was а 
Democratic gentleman, very far to the 
right in this Chamber, the most con- 
servative of all the Democrats. 

I did not vote with him sometimes, 
but he was а medical doctor, a Navy 
captain, and as decent and pleasant a 
person as ever served in this Chamber. 

They not only have never apologized 
for murdering a U.S. Congressman, 
only the second to die in the line of 
duty, the first murdered in November 
1978 doing constituent service in 
Guyana; but this Congressman, Larry 
McDonald, they promoted the pilot to 
colonel, and had a rare Western-style 
press conference in Moscow where 
Ogarlov conducted this press confer- 
ence and said, “We are glad we did it, 
we will do it again.” 

No reparations have ever been 
talked about for the 269 victims of 
that flight. Do you think we are going 
to invite Captain McDonald to sit in 
the gallery, or the parents of Arthur 
D. Nicholson, from the district of the 
gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
ROWLAND] who was gunned down a 
couple of years ago, and his sergeant 
begging to give first aid to Major Nich- 
olson, bleeding to death in front of the 
Soviet soldiers who killed them. They 
said it was a mistake. 

Do you know that the reason not 
many people will watch Ronald 
Reagan on television, and here is the 
quid pro quo, that Reagan is going to 
get to tape something, and it will be 
sent to the Soviet Union. 

How many TV sets are in the Soviet 
Union? Look at your U.S. statistical 
abstract book. Do you know why there 
are not more consumer goods in the 
Soviet Union? Because they give $4 
million every day to Ortega, $13 mil- 
lion to Castro, $9 million to the Com- 
munist oppressors in Vietnam. 

That is why there is no money in the 
Soviet Union. Their colonies are all 
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over this Earth, and they are expand- 
ing, denying their people freedom and 
consumer goods to fund these Commu- 
nist revolutions everywhere. 
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The reason our good Speaker got his 
tail in the wringer this week is because 
Ortega gets $4 million a day. That is 
$1% billion a year from Gorbachev. 
Gorbachev himself has ordered that 
Soviet combat commanders command 
every battalion and regiment that 
began an offensive in mid-July against 
UNITA and Jonas Savimbi in Angola. 

Gorbachev has signed off on these 
KGB-designed bombs that blow the 
hands off children in Afghanistan. 
They have genocided over 2 million 
people in Afghanistan. 

A Democrat leads a delegation there. 
A week from tonight I will be at the 
Khyber Pass. Am I going to tell the 
Mujahadeen there fighting for their 
freedom that December 9 we got the 
world’s leading dictator who finances 
other dictators? No. We cannot do 
this. Meet with him at the Departmen- 
tal Auditorium оп Constitution 
Avenue. Let us meet with him in other 
venues. Let us talk with him. Let us 
toast our grandchildren, but not in 
this sacred citidal of liberty will a 
Communist dictator break that 200- 
year rule of no dictators defiling this 
chamber. It would be like the Romans 
coming into Solomon’s temple. Even 
the Romans who conquered the Jews 
knew they had to meet with them on 
neutral ground. 


THE GORBACHEV VISIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Burton] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I thank 
the Speaker for this time. 

That is a tough act to follow, Bos. 

Let us just talk a little bit about cur- 
rent history. Four hundred thousand 
Soviet Jews want to leave the Soviet 
Union. They are suffering under op- 
pression right now, as well as other re- 
ligious leaders over there. 

We send letters to Secretary Gorba- 
chev on а weekly basis, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, pleading for those 
people, pleading for fair treatment for 
those people, pleading for them to be 
reunited with their families here in 
the United States, but most of the 
time those letters fall on deaf ears. 

The Bolshevik Revolution, which 
took place in 1917, 70 years ago, start- 
ed а genocide that has been unparal- 
leled in human history. Fifty million 
people have been killed at the hands 
of the Soviet tyrants. Millions of 
people have been committed to gulags. 
The repression goes beyond the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union. They sent $2 
billion in military assistance into 
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Angola to fight the freedom fighters 
there under the leadership of Dr. Sa- 
vimbi. They have Soviet generals 
there right now trying to expand the 
Soviet empire. 

In Mozambique, they sent $2 billion, 
and they have Soviet advisers there, as 
well as Cubans. 

In Angola, they have 40,000 of their 
surrogates, the Cubans there, trying to 
impose their will on a people who 
want to be free. 

In Afghanistan they have their own 
troops. In Afghanistan they have their 
own troops and have killed over 1 mil- 
lion people and have forced 4 million 
people to flee that country. 

In Nicaragua, in Central America, we 
debate this all the time in this body, 
there are 36,000 tons of additional war 
materials going in there this year. 

They sent 68,000 tons into Cuba last 
year and they are going to send more 
than that into Cuba this year, and 
that military tonnage is going to be 
used to expand the Soviet empire 
through her surrogates in Central and 
South America. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate very much the gentleman yielding. 
He is raising, in my opinion, some very 
important points. The previous gentle- 
man from the State of California has 
raised some important points. 

I think it is important that the 
American public knows that this is not 
а partisan debate. The gentleman 
from California and the gentleman 
from Indiana who have risen are both 
members of the President’s party. Of 
course, the Speaker and the leader of 
the Senate are of the Democratic 
Party. 

Is the gentleman aware, and I be- 
lieve he is, that the President has re- 
quested this, that Secretary General 
Gorbachev speak to a joint session of 
Congress. 

Furthermore, I know the gentleman 
is aware of the fact that the Speaker 
and the majority leader of the Senate 
have never in that same 200-year his- 
tory, of which the gentleman from 
California spoke, denied a President’s 
request to have somebody speak 
before a joint session of Congress. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Well, if I 
might reclaim my time, I have great 
respect for and admiration for Presi- 
dent Reagan, but as an elected Repre- 
sentative of the people of the Sixth 
District of Indiana, I beg to differ with 
him. I think he is wrong. I think the 
President is dead wrong in inviting 
Gorbachev to speak before this body. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I want 
to reinforce, in fairness, what the gen- 
tleman has said, because I have 
spoken to all four of our major leaders 
in this Chamber and the other today. 
Mr. WRIGHT is uneasy about this, and 
so is the gentleman who leads the 
other Chamber, so are the minority 
Republican leaders. 

God knows I have defended this 
President for 22 years. I have been 
with him in every battle and he is my 
hero, but there is one thing in his 
great life he has not done and that is 
to serve in this great House or the 
other great Chamber. His Vice Presi- 
dent has. 

The President cannot seem to distin- 
guish, and he is starting to now, be- 
tween a state dinner, a function at the 
Departmental Auditorium or the 
Caucus Rooms or the ballroom of one 
of our hotels, us toasting our grand- 
children as I have done in the Soviet 
Union, and that gets their attention 
because we all love our children and 
grandchildren, but that is all different. 

I am telling you, Mr. President, and 
I have spoken to you outside the walls 
of this House before, using the unmen- 
tionable electronic means, I beg you, 
Mr. President, this Chamber is differ- 
ent than a state dinner or the Ben 
Franklin top floor at the State De- 
partment. 'The President is dead 
wrong. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
happy to yield to our distinguished 
leader. 

Mr. MICHEL. I was not sure, I was 
not paying attention to everything 
that was being said here during the 
course of this special order, but if I 
heard the gentleman say that the 
President was wrong in inviting Mr. 
Gorbachev to come to this Chamber, 
then that is in error. The President in- 
vited Secretary Gorbachev to come to 
our country to participate in the sign- 
ing of an INF agreement. 

Now, when it comes to this body, 
that is something else again. The way 
I understand it, first of all, I think we 
have made it clear as a government 
that just talking to the President, you 
know, there are several elements in 
our system and he may very well con- 
verse and have an agreement with the 
President, but we do have one body of 
this Congress that under our Constitu- 
tion has got to ultimately ratify а 
treaty. 

Do not be misled that simply getting 
the President's agreement locks up the 
deal for posterity, because it does not. 
Just getting & point across of how im- 
portant the Congress itself is in what- 
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ever the President does in combina- 
tion. 

Now, having said that, it is my un- 
derstanding through the Soviet Coun- 
sel and our State Department, there 
has been а request that they be given 
ап opportunity to present the Secre- 
tary to the Congress in some form. I 
guess, let us face it. Dobrynin spent so 
many years here, he knows exactly 
how this system works. They are all 
probably better informed on how we 
7 than we are on how they oper- 
ate. 

So some request was made, but I 
would be remiss if I did not say that it 
has been discouraged, because I think 
people are quite well aware of the 
strong feelings that not only the gen- 
tleman from California and the gentle- 
man from Indiana and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, but a good body of 
the Members do feel. 

Now, the President, obviously, will 
courteously accept the General Secre- 
tary when he is here, because he has 
invited him. He certainly has got to 
have a state dinner under protocol. I 
suspect they will have something over 
at the Russian Embassy the night fol- 
lowing and the President will be 
obliged to go there. 

Now, what happens in between I am 
not sure what will be orchestrated. Se- 
curity is absolutely a critical matter in 
this thing. 

I know that in times past we have 
had foreign dignitaries come to this 
country and we have had maybe cof- 
fees or teas or something less formal 
than an address before a joint session 
of the Congress and we have been able 
to handle that to some degree. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CooPER). Тһе time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I continue to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. Well, I did not want to 
intrude, other than to correct the 
record so far as who was issuing what 
invitations. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Well, the 
gentleman on the other side indicated 
that the President extended that invi- 
tation to speak before the Congress. I 
assumed that he was correct. I said on 
the basis of that assumption that if 
the President made that statement, 
then I think the President was in 
error; but assuming the President did 
not say that, it was an invitation ex- 
tended by the leadership of this body 
and the other body, then I would say 
that they are in error. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I just 
wanted to make something clear. If we 
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look at this from the Soviet position, 
Mr. Khrushchev asked permission to 
address this body and it was denied 
under President Eisenhower's adminis- 
tration. He also was denied a trip to 
Disneyland, which I thought was 
rather frivolous. I thought we should 
let him see how our parents enjoy 
their free time with their children. I 
would hope that Mr. Gorbachev will 
visit Disneyworld or Disneyland or the 
Presidential ranch at Rancho del 
Cielo, and he will see the flavor of 
American life. Let him drive through, 
if not Granada, the San Fernando 
Valley, Granada Hills, let him drive 
through some neighborhood in the 
area of the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. HOYER], one of these beautiful 
middle-class neighborhoods, see what 
we enjoy in this country; but if we 
could deny Mr. Khrushchev going to 
Disneyland, I think we have to explain 
to the President how we feel about 
this Chamber and its rare courtesy 
that we extend to people, even if they 
are monarchs who respect political 
rights, human rights, and democracy. 

I think that the President has to re- 
alize that he has put our leadership in 
both parties in a terribly embarrassing 
position and they are rolling their eyes 
at me and saying, “Well, help get us 
off his book.” 

So I repeat, Mr. President, suggest a 
departmental auditorium or some 
beautiful hotel and we will all meet 
with Mr. Gorbachev and exchange 
questions and answers after he gives 
us his world view of liberty and free- 
dom, which has got to be rather pecu- 
liar. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Well, let 
me just end my part of this special 
order by saying that I think back to 
the beginning of this Republic when 
our Founding Fathers were fighting 
King George because of taxation with- 
out representation. I cannot imagine 
George Washington and Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Adams and Franklin sitting 
down with King George addressing 
the Congress. He was much less of a 
tyrant than what we see in the Soviet 
Union today. 

So I think we ought to urge our lead- 
ers to withdraw this request. Every- 
body will be happy. Mr. Gorbachev 
can meet with our leaders and discuss 
what he wants to in some other place 
that is more appropriate, but I certain- 
ly do not think he ought to be in the 
bastion of freedom and liberty as a 
tyrant and the leader of the Commu- 
nist world. 


LET MR. GORBACHEV ADDRESS 
THE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
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tleman from Illinois ГМг. Gray] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
first let me say that I had not planned 
to take any time on this subject, but so 
my colleagues know where I am 
coming from, I was in a foxhole for 2 
years in North Africa and Italy, a past 
commander of the American Legion, 
and a lifetime member of the VFW, so 
I do not take a backseat to anybody on 
either side when it comes to patriot- 
ism. 
But here we are, Mr. Speaker, spend- 
ing ourselves into oblivion, building 
weapons on top of weapons, on top of 
weapons, because of one single coun- 
try, the Soviet Union. 

There is a building down here very 
nearby the Capitol called the National 
Archives, and Mr. Speaker, inscribed 
on that building are the words, “Тһе 
past is prologue.” 

I can recall Haile Selassie, who was a 
dictator, coming here and speaking to 
this Congress. I can recall when we 
had the adversaries of Communist 
China speaking like those on the floor 
today. China had their death squads 
and we could enumerate all the num- 
bers that have been mentioned by the 
minority Members. I recall a member 
of your party, a President Richard 
Nixon, who said, “It’s time we stopped 
confrontation and tried to find some 
type of accommodation to bring peace 
in the world.” 

And he sent GEORGE BusH to China, 
a Communist country. You can recite 
all the same history you have recited 
about the Soviet Union, and thank 
God because of the foresight of Rich- 
ard Nixon we now have one-fourth of 
the entire population in the world who 
are now our friends and who are trad- 
ing with us. We even have a surplus in 
trade of over $500 million in the last 
calendar year. We go there. They 
come here. We now have friends in 
that part of the world, right on the 
border of the Soviet Union. 

Here is a man who has been invited 
by President Reagan to the United 
States; we probably know what he is 
going to say, but this is the bastion of 
freedom. What is wrong with opening 
up our hearts and our doors and 
saying, “Let's hear what you have to 
say, Mr. Gorbachev.” 

Are we afraid of the truth? Are we 
afraid of lies? This is a country of 
people who are an intelligent class of 
people. They are not afraid of what is 
going to come over the airwaves or 
what Mr. Gorbachev is going to say 
from the podium in the House, but it 
is a gesture of saying, “We are tired of 
building weapons. We are tired of the 
threat of destroying humanity with 
these God-awful weapons. Let’s at 
least talk.” 

And your President, I would say to 
my friends on that side of the aisle, 
feels that way or our country would 
not have worked so hard for this INF 
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Treaty. We would not be working so 
hard to eliminate intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles. We would not be work- 
ing so hard to find some day, some 
way of cutting down on all nuclear 
weapons, and you are not going to do 
it with the adversarial position that 
you take of asking people to get in the 
galleries and walk out in protest and 
walking out yourselves and not allow- 
ing the leader of the Communist world 
to come, by slapping him in the face. 
You are not going to get Mr. Gorba- 
chev to come and say, “I want to cut 
back on intermediate range missiles. I 
want to do all these things,” when he 
knows that Congress, the people's гер- 
resentatives, are slapping him in the 
face. 

Let us show them our hand. We do 
not have to believe everything that he 
says, but let us listen to what he says 
and hope that somewhere, some time, 
somehow we will be able to get rid of 
these awful weapons and have peace 
in America and around the world, so 
our children and generations yet 
unborn will not have to worry about 
what we have to be worried about 
today, and that is spending ourselves 
silly on defense. We just voted almost 
$308 billion for just 1 year. Look at the 
jobs, housing, education, and other 
people programs we could buy with 
just а portion of that money. 

Let us give him a chance. Let us vote 
unanimously to bring him to that 
podium, hear what he has to say. 
Then we have all the time we want 
under the 5-minute rule or under an 
hour's special order to get up and 
answer him if we need to. 
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But what is the gentleman afraid of, 
I say to my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
Burton], what is my colleague afraid 
of? Let the man come and talk and see 
what he has to offer? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. I yield to my 
friend from Indiana. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. First of 
all, my friend talks about disarma- 
ment. I just want to touch on that 
briefly. They have violated almost 
every treaty they ever signed with us. 
That is No. 1. 

No. 2, I do not know whether my col- 
league heard the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dornan] a while ago, but 
they are still dropping plastic bombs 
that are blowing off the hands and 
feet of children of Afghanistan, these 
bombs are made to look like toys. 
They have killed 1 million of the 
people of that country and they have 
driven 4 million Afghans out of their 
country and they are supplying Com- 
munist regimes that are expanding 
their revolutions in other parts of the 
world. 

I am vice chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Africa, and I can tell the 
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gentleman from Illinois (Мг. Gray] 
with certainty that they are exporting 
revolution right this minute in south- 
ern Africa and in Central America and 
in South America. Having him come 
into this bastion of freedom is the 
wrong thing to do. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
reclaiming my time, the gentleman 
keeps saying "they." Most of the 
things that the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BURTON] talks about, Mr. 
Gorbachev was not even in control of 
the central committee at that time. 
We have a new day. We have at least a 
new hope and let us find out what 
that hope is. We are not going to be 
able to find out unless the leader of 
the Soviet Union comes here and is 
able to say what is on his mind. 

We do not have to agree with him, 
but I think this bastion of freedom 
ought to be able to open up the doors 
just like а minister does at church. 
The preacher does not stand at the 
front door saying “You are a sinner, 
do not come in." Or, “You have com- 
mitted this act or that act, and you are 
not welcome here.“ 

He brings them all in and gives them 
the message of love, peace, and the 
church. 

That is what we ought to do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper). The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Gray] has expired. 


THE STANDARD FOR THOSE 
WHO ADDRESS A JOINT SES- 
SION OF THE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALKER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
question we have been talking about 
here is not a question of patriotism, I 
would say to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Gray]. It is not a question of 
free speech. The question that we are 
asking here is a moral question. It is a 
question of who shall be given the 
honor of addressing the greatest single 
legislative body in the world, the most 
democratic body in terms of its elec- 
tion by people, that exists in the 
world. 

If my colleague will look over here 
to my left, he will see Lafayette. La- 
fayette set the standard by which we 
judge who it is who steps to that 
podium. 

What we decided when we had La- 
fayette be the first person who ad- 
dressed a joint session of Congress was 
that those who stand at that podium 
ought to be people who stand by our 
side in defending our freedom, in de- 
fending human rights, in promoting 
the goals of democracy. That is what 
that podium is all about. That is the 
reason why presidents come and speak 
from that podium. That is the reason 
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why that podium does hold a special 
honored place, and why people like 
Churchill have been invited to address 
us from that podium, as was Konrad 
Adenauer, and why some people have 
been turned down even though they 
are allies of ours. 

On many occasions we have turned 
down people who have requested that 
they be given a chance to address a 
joint session because they have not 
met the standard that has been set. 
They do not meet the standard that 
was set at the time that Lafayette first 
came here. 

I would say to my colleague that 
that is the key question here. 

Last evening I attended a dinner 
where the chief speaker was Vladimer 
Bukofsky, the famous Soviet dissident. 
At that dinner Mr. Bukofsky made the 
point that too often in the West we 
fail to understand when we are pre- 
sented with real moral questions. 

I hope we do not misunderstand at 
this time. I hope we understand that 
there is a moral question involved here 
about who steps to that podium and 
who uses that bully pulpit in order to 
address the world. 

In the case of Mr. Gorbachev, Mr. 
Gorbachev may be trying to do things 
better in the Soviet Union, however we 
do not know. But that does not give 
him the right to suggest that he 
stands for freedom, to suggest that he 
stands for human rights, and to sug- 
gest that he stands for the advance- 
ment of democracy. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. GRAY] that free speech is 
wonderful and we ought to arrange an 
opportunity for Members of Congress 
to go somewhere and exchange ideas 
with Mr. Gorbachev while he is here. 
That would be very appropriate. It 
would be very worthwhile I think. 

But to accord him the singular 
honor that we have denied to so many 
others I think would be a travesty. I 
am disappointed that the President 
may have extended an invitation. I am 
disappointed that we would go along. 
But I would say, in trying to clear up 
some misconceptions here tonight, we 
have turned down а Soviet leader 
before and that was Mr. Khrushchev. 
It is my understanding that the Con- 
gress turned down Mr. Khrushchev. It 
was not the administration as my 
friend from California [Mr. Dornan] 
has stated. It was the U.S. Senate who 
at that time made a determination 
that they did not want Mr. Khru- 
shchev to come before a joint session 
of Congress. 

I would hope we would do the same 
again. I would hope that we would say 
to this Soviet leader that we will be 
glad to meet with him, will be glad to 
talk with him but we are not going to 
&ccord him the singular highest honor 
that this country can bestow upon а 
visiting foreign head of state. We are 
not going to send him before a joint 
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session of Congress. We are going to 
reserve that for the people who meet 
the test of Lafayette that they stand 
for freedom, democracy, and human 
rights. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank my friend from Pennsylvania 
for yielding. 

Can the gentleman mention one 
single world leader that has been re- 
fused the chance of standing at that 
podium and speaking to the House of 
Representatives at the request of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. WALKER. I do not have the 
exact names at this time for the gen- 
tleman, but I will tell the gentleman 
that I could get a list. 

Wait а second, I can. Nikita Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. If the gentle- 
man will continue to yield, but he was 
not rejected by this body. The U.S. 
Senate did that, but not this body. 

Mr. WALKER. But it was by the 
Congress. 

Mr. GRAY of Illinois. If the gentle- 
man will continue to yield, I asked the 
gentleman about the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. WALKER. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, I cannot name them, but I 
can give the gentleman a considerable 
list. I think we have had some people 
in the fairly recent past who have 
been visitors to this country whose 
names I cannot give off the top of my 
head. I do not want to make a mistake. 
I am trying to be very accurate here. 
But I will tell the gentleman that we 
have turned down people from holding 
that honored position and it seems to 
me there is а particularly good case 
for holding that standard very high 
now and in the future. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CooPER). The time of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] has 
expired. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the gentleman to have 1 additional 
minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Speaker does not think that in the 
normal course of business under the 
regular order that speeches should be 
prolonged. Generally а speech over 5 
minutes is in the longer category, and 
speeches during special orders are sup- 
posed to be limited to 5 minutes. 

We made an exception already for 
the minority leader. The Chair is 
afraid should this trend continue. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. The 
Speaker is correct, and I accept that 
ruling. 

Mr. WALKER. The Chair їз correct. 
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CONSEQUENCES ОЕ INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE IN HIGH-TECH 
COMPUTER EQUIPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Maryland [Mrs. BENT- 
LEY] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, An 
economic world war is being fought 
over machines. Who is making them, 
who is selling them to whom, and who 
is losing market and the manufactur- 
ing capacity to produce machines. 

The American people are hearing 
about Toshiba selling machinery to 
the Russians, several sales as a matter 
of fact. And it is an accepted fact that 
the United States is losing its machine 
tool manufacturing to foreign import 
penetration of the American market. 

However, little is heard or talked 
about of the impact of computers— 
ours, theirs, anybody's—on our every 
day lives. 
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The biggest stories about machines— 
computers, recently—was the impact 
the programmed computer sales had 
on the stock market. Everyone became 
aware—almost in a few hours—of the 
effect on the markets of the automatic 
sale orders moving through the soft- 
ware programs of the computers. 

It is interesting to me that the Stock 
Exchange board of governors recog- 
nized the power of electronic transfers 
inside the system so quickly and 
moved to stop them until the market 
settled down. 

In а study of the run on the Conti- 
nental Bank of Illinois a couple of 
years ago, in news reports, I noted the 
lack of preparation the bank had, both 
physically and mentally, to handle the 
tremendous sums which were being 
drawn out of the bank by electronic 
impulses. 

This movement of wealth over tele- 
phone wires is à modern phenomena 
which has made me wonder about the 
capability of our institutions to cope 
when there is hardly the time to think 
about what is happening—let alone 
stop it. 

Watching the zip-zip movement of 
money across international boundaries 
makes me wonder if all of our institu- 
tions are as prepared as the stock 
market to handle international mone- 
tary demands which can occur every 
time crisis situation develops. 

I have never been comfortable with 
the idea of global interdependence and 
I am not at all sure that we have pro- 
jected all the possible ramifications of 
being dependent upon the good will of 
& neighbor or ally when it comes to 
needing money. 

Mr. Watson's wonderful machine 
has dulled the lustre of gold and silver 
as wealth—too difficult to move across 
international lines—now, wealth for а 
nation seems to have only become 
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what the blips on a machine say it is. 
This bothers me. Coming from a Dis- 
trict—in Maryland—where we have 
part of the port business—I have seen 
too many big longshoremen challenge 
each other “to prove it.” 

In a way, I think the recent foreign 
purchases inside this country of real 
assets is an effort by our creditors to 
insure that the electronic blips we've 
been sending abroad are real. They 
ask us to “prove it!" And we are. 

Now the blips going abroad will not 
only represent money for our pur- 
chases of foreign items, but will be 
representing the income being sent 
offshore on wealth producing proper- 
ties inside the country. The blips will 
also be taking tax revenues with 
them—revenues which formerly were 
paid to the Treasurer of the United 
States. 

Has the Treasury come to grips with 
the electronic transfer of wealth off- 
shore? Do we have mechanisms in 
place that foreign investors pay the 
government on profits moving off- 
shore? I don’t know. Since the require- 
ment for foreign investors to register 
with our Government has been 
dropped out of the trade bill—I seri- 
ously doubt it. In the 1984 tax bill, a 
law which collected a 30-percent tax 
on foreign profits made in this coun- 
try was deleted. 

Since that time, we have had a lot 
more foreign investments coming in 
and I suspect, we have lost a lot of 
taxes. 

If I am right. I think we had better 
bring our taxing structure into the 
modern world and study what we can 
do about it. 

In this whole area of computeriza- 
tion, I have been doing some investi- 
gating. Like many of us, in my previ- 
ous professions, I was not exposed to 
computers—oh, the word processing, 
was familiar, but the information stor- 
age and retrieval, the electronic trans- 
fer of money, book keeping—all of 
those procedures were not familiar to 
me. 

I have found out some interesting 
things which I would like to share 
with you. The government uses a lot 
of computers and many of them are 
made by foreign corporations. I asked 
about the security of the information 
stored in those computers and I found 
out that computer security is a very 
difficult thing to guarantee. 

If you recall some of the NATO com- 
puter security was breached by “hack- 
ers"—I believe—within the last month. 

I am also told by a very successful 
electronic inventor, that a computer— 
when it is built—can have a by pass 
manufactured inside it which would 
allow access to the software programs 
by anyone—at any time—and that it 
would be impossible to detect. It has 
been explained to me that it is similar 
to every hotel room having a separate 
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key, but the maintenance man has one 
key which fits all doors. 

This causes me grave concern when I 
look at the numbers of foreign nation- 
al companies which have built com- 
puter hardware for the IRS, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, possibly DOD—I don't 
know just where all this computer 
hardware is inside our Government, 
but wherever it is, after my investiga- 
tion I am convinced that it cannot be 
proven to be secure against manufac- 
turer’s curiosity or possible cupidity. 

I think that this attitude is entirely 
too trusting, but I really wonder if we 
are not in this position because we 
have been too unaware of bringing our 
institutionalized mind-sets into the 
computerized age? It is interesting to 
me that the Government of Japan will 
buy no foreign computer for any of its 
operations—not even word processing 
let alone critical information storage. 

I think global interdependence is 
going too far when we are depending 
upon the goodwill of foreign nationals 
not to “peek” at critical information. 
And Mr. Speaker—if we are using com- 
puters—we are placing ourselves at the 
mercy of their goodwill. It is true of 
any computer hardware, but if Ameri- 
cans are “peeking” they are subject to 
our laws—foreign contractors are not. 

Right now, I am concerned about 
the pending purchase of an Optical 
Disk from the Japanese Sony Corp. by 
the U.S. Patent Office. I would like to 
share with you a letter which I have 
sent to Secretary of Commerce Verity: 

Dear SECRETARY VERITY: For the last few 
weeks, I have been looking into the U.S. 
Patent Office decision to purchase the Sony 
Corporation optical disk system for storing 
patent information. The results of my dis- 
cussions with your staff indicate a potential 
3 oversight by the Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

It also appears inconsistent for the Com- 
merce Department to make a major pur- 
chase from Japan at the same time that 
Commerce is publishing statistics which 
show a trade deficit with the same country. 

As I understand the technology concern- 
ing optical disks, they were originally in- 
vented in the U.S. and the technology was 
allowed to be exported to Japan. To help me 
in understanding the Commerce decision to 
purchase the Sony system, I would like your 
office to provide answers to the following 
questions: 

OPTICAL DISK TECHNOLOGY 

1. I understand that because of the speed 
and capacity of optical disks, the systems re- 
quire an approved Commerce export license 
before they can be exported from the U.S. 
because they are of National Security con- 
cern. Can you explain why the original 
technology (produced by Drexler Technolo- 
gy, Energy Conversions) to make and use 
the optical disks was allowed to be exported 
by the Commerce Department in the first 
place? 

2. 1 also understand that the Department 
of Defense publishes a list of Military Criti- 
cal Technologies as a result of the Export 
Administration Act of 1979. Commerce was 
charged in that act with incorporating those 
technologies in its regulations. Optical disk 
technology is included in that list, but is not 
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included in the list of technologies pub- 
lished by Commerce. 

Can you explain: 

а. Why Commerce has not published the 
Military List for the past seven (7) years? 

b. What are Commerce's plans to expand 
the list of technologies which require an ap- 
proved export license. 


PROPOSED SONY OPTICAL DISK PURCHASE 


1. How many U.S. companies make or sell 
optical disk systems and could you provide 
the names, addresses and names of the 
president of these companies? 

2. I understand that Commerce did not ac- 
tually conduct the study which resulted in 
the decision to purchase the Sony system, 
but made it on recommendation of a con- 
tractor. 

&. Please provide me with the name and 
address of the contractor and the principal 
Officers and personnel who conduct the 
study. 

b. Provide copies of the financial state- 
ments of the contractor and Patent Office 
personnel associated with the Sony pur- 
chase which show that none of the parties 
involved had (or have) a financíal interest in 
the decision. 

c. Provide copies of reports and memoran- 
dums of telephone conversations which 
show that the contractor contacted the 
company in (1) above prior to the Sony rec- 
ommendation to Commerce. 

d. Provide documentation to support the 
qualifications of the contractor in the area 
of optical disk technology (ie. how many 
systems have they installed to date, which 
were of U.S, manufacture and which were 
foreign, and are any of these comparable to 
the Patent Office project). 

3. Relative to the Patent Office personnel 
who accepted the contractor's recommenda- 
tion: 

а. What independent assessment was 
made by the government to verify the qual- 
ity of the recommendation? 

b. What are the technological qualifica- 
tions of the government personnel in the 
area of optical disk technology? 

4. I realize that there are more costs asso- 
ciated with the Sony purchase than the ini- 
tial hardware installation. Could you esti- 
mate the total cost of the purchase—includ- 
ing spare parts and support personnel 
costs—anticipated over the next ten years. 

5. Based on these costs and Commerce sta- 
tistics, how many U.S. jobs will be displaced 
by the Sony purchase? 

6. In the next statement on the trade defi- 
cits, how will Commerce explain the Sony 
purchase to the American people? 

7. Other than cost, if the contract were 
awarded to a U.S, company, what would be 
the benefits and disadvantages of such a de- 
cision? 

Hopefully, the answers to these questions 
wil clear the air on these issues and show 
that Commerce had conducted an indepth 
analysis of the factors prior to making the 
decision. 

Thank you for the prompt attention you 
will give my questions. 

As I said to the Secretary, and I real- 
ize he was not in office at the time 
that the decision was made, I am 
saying that I hope that the answers to 
these questions will clear the air on 
these issues and show that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has conducted an 
in-depth analysis of the factors prior 
to making the decision. My informa- 
tion is that they did not. 
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But I would like to also point out 
that I failed, finally, I failed to ask the 
Secretary how much will be lost to the 
United States in taxes by this deal, 
and I wonder whether the bureaucrats 
in this country who work in our bu- 
reaucracies realize that it is the Ameri- 
cans working in the United States who 
pay the taxes which keep this Govern- 
ment going and that 46 cents out of 
every dollar spent in this country goes 
to taxes, Federal, State, local, unem- 
ployment compensation, Social Securi- 
ty taxes, et cetera. 

I would like to emphasize some of 
the points I have raised. 

Optical disk technology was devel- 
oped in America. It was restricted for 
shipment offshore by defense require- 
ments. 

How did the Japanese get it? Has 
there been an investigation? Why has 
it not shown up on the list of restrict- 
ed technologies and why has Com- 
merce not published that list? 

And, if indeed it needs to be protect- 
ed for this country—why ever in this 
world would we buy from a foreign 
producer impacting the sales of Ameri- 
can manufacturers who are needed to 
produce for our own defense industrial 
base? 

I hope I get some good answers to 
these questions. 

Now, in the last month observing 
the quick response of the stock market 
to the possible mischief of computers 
in their midst, I wondered if we—on 
this Hill—should not take a lesson 
from their book. 
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I wonder if we have not all been 
guilty of thinking of the computers in 
our office—most of them used mainly 
for word processing—as just advanced 
electric typewriters? 

They are not! Not over at the White 
House! Not over at IRS! Not in the 
Federal Reserve or at Defense! I think 
it is time we begin to look at these re- 
markable little machines which turn 
blips into gold and collect information 
which may be made available to 
anyone. 

The recent report defending secrets, 
sharing data: new locks and keys for 
electronic information advisory 
panel—a report put out by the Office 
of Technology Assessment—which ad- 
dresses this very issue—seems to total- 
ly overlook foreign access to sensitive 
data, both in the commerical and de- 
fense sectors through the supplying of 
the machines. 

I have read only the executive sum- 
mary of the report, but at no point is 
the issue raised of foreign supply of 
hardware or software. If this is true, 
and I will be pursuing this issue with 
the Technology Assessment people, it 
will be a grave oversight. 

During the past few days as I have 
been spending more and more time 
concerning technology transfer and 
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the loss of United States industrial 
base, I was presented with a book enti- 
tled “Тһе Japanese Conspiracy, Their 
Plot To Dominate Industry Worldwide 
and How To Deal With It.” This book 
is not available in the United States. It 
was brought to me from London. I had 
heard about it and I asked somebody 
who was going over there to please 
bring me over a copy. 

I am not going to read the entire 
book, but there are a few quotes in 
here of Martin J. Wolf’s that I just 
want to get on the record in connec- 
tion with this technology transfer that 
we are very concerned about, and with 
the possible loss of our patent secrets 
in this country. 

It says in here that— 

These Japanese companies have worked 
closely together to target United States 
markets. It became obvious to them that 
adopting an American standard would open 
the huge Japanese domestic market to 
American software and later perhaps to 
American hardware. This deals strictly with 
computers. 

And so they felt that they should 
adopt a standard solely of their own so 
that they could control everything 
that they did with the computer. 

“They have laid a base for a comput- 
er invasion of Europe,” the book goes 
on to say, “апа then in late 1984 Clyde 
Smith predicts that the Japanese com- 
puter-makers will target the United 
States market” and they have. Quot- 
ing again in here, “Тһе Japanese got 
ahead of us with sex appeal in cars, 
‘said Robert Bozeman, marketing di- 
rector for Altos Computer Systems,’ 
and if they get ahead of us on the sex 
appeal of computers we are dead but 
they are not going to do it by stand- 
ardization.“ 

Jumping over it goes on to point out 
that the Japanese have adopted a 
stealthy approach to marketing in 
part as a defense against trade fric- 
tion. This is а Japanese euphemism 
for the dawning international realiza- 
tion that Japan is out to monopolize 
markets all over the world while pro- 
tecting its own. The Japanese do not 
want protective barriers raised in 
countries they have targeted. Another 
reason for treading softly is that while 
the United States and North American 
are giant markets for computers, they 
are not the only ones. Japanese-style 
totalitarian economics demands con- 
tinuously expanding markets and the 
Japanese, it says, “are now eyeing 
southeast Asia as well to sell their 
computers in the decades ahead. They 
estimate a $30 billion market in office 
automation by 1990.” And that is what 
we started and we are losing that, 
while we are losing our industrial base. 

Then in connection with telecom- 
munications under the chapter enti- 
tled “Targets for Tomorrow” it points 
out that the “пей effect of the ruling 
in 1981 where Japan supposedly lifted 
purchasing restrictions to encourage 
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foreign imports,” it goes on to say, 
“Once again over there it was an 
empty gesture, but the net effect of 
this ruling was to double the United 
States electronic industry’s 1982 Japa- 
nese trade deficit by nearly $1 billion.” 
It is like the semi-conductor industry; 
as long as the Japanese telecommuni- 
cations industry can hide behind their 
government’s wall of protection, there 
is a zero American competition for 
telecommunications in Japan. That is 
something that we should all be aware 
of. 

I just want to point out, for exam- 
ple, that in telecommunications Japan 
had made an agreement with Motorola 
Corp. of America that Motorola would 
have half of a certain communications 
system over there and many, many 
months after that agreement was 
made Motorola still was not able to 
step inside that door. 

My last word out of this book this 
evening will be that, again under “Таг- 
gets for Tomorrow,” “Today as more 
of communications has moved to digi- 
tal and optical technology, Japan’s 
strengths have been magnified.” This 
again goes to what I was talking about 
on the optical disk. They have taken 
our technology and have magnified it 
into becoming the giant of the world. 
The big question is: How did they get 
it? I am asking that of the Secretary 
of Commerce and I hope that this Sec- 
retary will review that agreement with 
Japan and will say this is information 
that we should keep in the United 
States and not let any foreign contrac- 
tor have access to it whatsoever. 

I thank the Speaker and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BUECHNER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GILMAN, for 60 minutes, Decem- 
ber 2. 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. CRANE, for 60 minutes, Novem- 
ber 19. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York) 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous material:) 

Mr. WRIGHT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Brown of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. FRANE, for 60 minutes, Novem- 
ber 19. 

(The following Members (at their 
own request) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 
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Mr. Dornan of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Gray of Illinois, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. WALKER, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BUECHNER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. 

Mr. SOLOMON. 

Mr. HORTON. 

Mr. KYL. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO in two instances. 

Mr. Oxxxx in two instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. LENT. 

Mr. Drerer of California in two in- 


Mr. SCHUETTE. 
Mr. LEWIS of Florida. 
Mr. FRENZEL. 

Mr. WOoRTLEY. 

Mr. BLILEY. 

CThe following Members (at the re- 
quest of Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GARCIA. 

Mr. UDALL. 

Mr. SoLARZ. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 

Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. LANTOS in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in three instances. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. Fazro in two instances. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. 

Mr. TowNs. 

Mr. SKAGGS, 

Mr. TORRES. 

Mr. GUARINI. 

Mr. MILLER of California in two in- 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1451. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act 1988, 1989, 1990, and 1991; to 
amend the Native Americans Programs Act 
of 1914 to authorize appropriations for such 
fiscal years; and for other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILL AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to an enrolled bill and Joint 
Resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 1158. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a National 
Health Service Corps Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram and to otherwise revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps; and 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 29, 1987, through De- 
cember 5, 1987, as "National Home Health 
Care Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o'clock and 17 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Thursday, November 19, 1987, 
at 10 a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2418. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Transportation, transmitting a report on 
the safety of commercial motor vehicles 
being used in interstate and intrastate com- 
merce, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 2515(a); to 
the Committee on Public Works and Trans- 
portation. 

2419. A letter from the Acting Administra- 
tor, Agency for International Development 
and First Vice President and Vice Chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank, transmitting the 
Agency's semi-annual report on the amount 
and extension of credits under the Trade 
Credit Insurance Program to Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador as of 
September 30, 1987, pursuant to 22 U.S.C. 
2184(g); jointly, to the Committees on Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs and Foreign 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PEPPER. Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 314. H.R. 3436, a bill to amend 
the Older Americans Act of 1965 to make 
technical corrections (Rept. 100-449. Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. BERMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FascELL, Mr. HAMILTON, and Mr. 
Hype): 
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H.R. 3651. A bill to prohibit exports of 
military equipment to countries supporting 
international terrorism, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 3652. A bill to eliminate the author- 
ity for the performance of nonadvisory 
functions by the National Security Council; 
jointly, to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices and the Permanent Select Committee 
on Intelligence. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 3653. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, with respect to comparability 
adjustments under the provisions relating 
to grade and pay retention for Federal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GOODLING (for himself, Mr. 
ROBERTS, Mr. HALL of Texas, Mr. 
RIDGE, Mr. BARTLETT, Мг. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. Вовѕкі, Мг. KoLTER Mr. 
YaTRON, Mr. КовтмАҮЕв, Mr. SHU- 
STER, Mr. McDApE, Mr. KANJORSKI, 
Mr. MURTHA, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. 
RITTER, Mr. WALKER, Mr. Gexas, Mr. 
WALGREN, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. WELDON, and Mr. SCHULZE): 

H.R. 3654. A bill to require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to mint and issue $1 coins in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Dwight David Eisenhower; to 
the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HERTEL: 

H.R. 3655. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide that inter- 
est on car loans will be exempt from the 
provisions denying a deduction for personal 
interest; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SENSENBRENNER: 

H.R. 3658. A bill to establish an interagen- 
cy committee to review proposed interna- 
tional scientific and technological agree- 
ments and increase through negotiations for 
such agreements equivalent technological 
access between the United States and for- 
eign countries; jointly, to the Committees 
on Foreign Affairs; the Judiciary; Science, 
Space, and 'Technology; and Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself, Mr. 
Downey of New York, Mr. Brown of 
Colorado, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. JEF- 
FORDS, Mr. Owens of New York, Mr. 
Graptson, Mr. PENNY, Mr. LAGOMAR- 
SINO, Mr. Fazio, Mr. HALL of Texas, 
and Ms. KAPTUR): 

H.R. 3657. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVI of the Social Security Act to ensure 
proper payments for reimbursement for rea- 
sonable and necessary costs of vocational re- 
habilitation services under State vocational 
rehabilitation plans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
LEACH of Iowa, Mr. ROTH, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. HYDE, Mr. SoLoMwon, Mr. 
BEREUTER, Mr. Dornan of California, 
Mr. Smitx of New Jersey, Mr. Маск, 
Mr. DEWINE, Mr. BURTON of Indiana, 
Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. MILLER 
of Washington, and Mr. DONALD E. 
LUKENS): 

H. Res, 315. Resolution urging President 
Reagan to call the attention of the Soviet 
leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, during their up- 
coming meeting, to the ongoing human 
rights abuses in the Soviet Union which are 
in clear violation of the spirit and the letter 
of the 1975 Helsinki accords; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 


244. The Speaker presented a memorial of 
the Senate of the State of Illinois, relative 
to free trade between the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


Н.Н. 245: Mr. RIDGE. 

Н.В. 513: Mr. MOLLOHAN. 

H.R. 637: Mrs. COLLINS and Mr. GINGRICH. 

H.R. 1213: Mr. Rox and Mr. Evans. 

H.R. 1214: Mr. Snaxs and Mr. WISE. 

Н.Н. 1235: Mr. ре Luco, Мг. JACOBS, and 
Mr. LEACH of Iowa. 

H.R. 1291: Мг. BORSKI. 

H.R. 1645: Mr. Cray, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. DIXON, Мг. HOYER, Мг. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mrs. BENTLEY, Мг. DE Luco, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. BLaz, Mr. 
FLAKE, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. OWENS 
of New York, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, and Mr. ENGLISH. 

Н.Н. 1815: Mr. JAcoBs and Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 2138: Мг. KOLTER. 

Н.Н. 2173: Mr. FocLrETTA, Mr. WHEAT, and 
Mr. CROCKETT. 

H.R. 2214: Мг. Dowpy of Mississippi. 

. 2260: Mr. WYDEN. 
. 2476: Mr. Lowery of California. 
. 2585: Mr. SMITH of Texas and Mr. 


. 2724: Mr. SHAYS. 
. 2801: Mr. MCDADE. 
. 2819: Mr. FOGLIETTA. 
. 2880: Mr. FAuNTROY, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. EMERSON, Mrs. MORELLA, and Mr. SABO. 

H.R. 2934: Mr. BRENNAN and Mr. COLEMAN 
of Texas. 

H.R. 3071: Mr. DowNEY of New York and 
Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3119: Mr. FEIGHAN, 
and Mr. PENNY. 

H.R. 3193: Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia, and Mr. SABO. 


Mr. MARTINEZ, 
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H.R. 3199: Mr. HiLER, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
MCGRATH, Mr. ComsBest, and Mr. MARTIN of 
New York. 

H.R. 3259: Mr. Howarp, Ms. KAPTUR, Mrs. 
PATTERSON, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. , Mr. Frost, Mr. Ескавт, Mr. 
WORTLEY, Мг. ре Luco, Mr. EDWARDS of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Fazio, Mr. Fuster, Mr. FAUNT- 
ROY, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Dorcan of North 
Dakota, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. Braz, Mr. 
TORRES, and Mr. RICHARDSON. 

H.R. 3303: Mr. EMERSON, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, 
Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. SYNAR, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
SUNDQUIST, Mr. ROE, Mr. BEILENSON, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
WonTLEY, Мг. HUGHES, Mr. FisH, Mr. 
MINETA, Мг. BUECHNER, Мг. Owens of Utah, 
Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. LIPINSKI, 
Mr. Levin of Michigan, and Mrs. PATTERSON. 

Н.Н. 3321: Mr. DeFazio, Mr. STARK, Mr. 
Owens of Utah, Ms. Snowe, Mr. FIELDS, 
Mrs. блікі, and Mr. COOPER. 

Н.К. 3348: Мг. BROOKS, Mr. CROCKETT, Mr. 
5мттн of New Hampshire, and Mr. BILBRAY. 

H.R. 3410: Mr. BOUCHER. 

H.R, 3518: Ms. KAPTUR. 

H.R. 3598: Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. NEAL, 
and Mr. BIAGGI. 

Н.Н. 3614: Mr. Dicks, Мг. SwirT, Mr. 
Lowry of Washington, Mr. BONKER, and Mr. 
MILLER of Washington. 

H.R. 3627: Mr. SurTH of New Jersey. 

H.R. 3628: Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
RoBINSON, Mr. WELDON, Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. JACOBS, Mr. FRANK, Ms. SNOWE, 
Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. DWYER of 
New Jersey, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Russo, Mr. 
MADIGAN, Mr. HOWARD, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
FocLrETTA, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. PENNY, Mr. 
GuNDERSON, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. CRANE, Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Fazro, Mr. Forp of Tennessee, 
Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. Towns, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Mr. Lantos, Mr. Коннүо, Mr. 
Horton, and Mr. BERMAN. 

H.J. Res. 388: Mr. CLARKE, Mrs. BENTLEY, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. 
CourTER, Мг. DANIEL, Мг. DIOGUARDI, Mr. 
Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
HEFNER, Mr. Horton, Мг. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
MCCLOSKEY, Mr. MCGRATH, Mr. MOAKLEy, 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. ӛмітн of Florida, Mr. 
5мттн of New Hampshire, Ms. Snowe, Mr. 
Spence, Mr. Synar, Mr. TRAFICANT, and Mr. 
WEBER. 

H.J. Res. 389: Mr. WYDEN, Мг. SAWYER, 
Mr. PERKINS, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. Roprno, Mr. 
GREGG, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. DEL- 
LUMS, Мг. Conyers, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Gun- 
DERSON, and Mr. LEHMAN of California. 

H.J. Res. 390: Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. Dyson, 
Mr. Ілснтғоот, Mr. VENTO, Мг. SMITH of 
Florida, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. MRAZEK, Mr. AP- 


H. Con. Res. 192: Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 
MruME, Mr. Fazro, Mr. Вілікү, Mr. UPTON, 
Mr. Hurro, Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota, 
Mr. MunPHY, Mr. MAVROULES, Mrs. COLLINS, 
Mr. GREEN, and Mr. HEFLEY. 

H. Res. 272: Mr. NIELSON of Utah and Мг. 
DANNEMEYER. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 


S. 1667 


By Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska: 
—Page 6, after line 12, insert the following: 

(c) In addition to any other review which 
may be available by law, а decision of the 
Secretary to close, consolidate, automate, or 
relocate any Weather Service Office may be 
reviewed in accordance with chapter 7 of 
title 5, United States Code, in an action 
brought by any State served by such Office. 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
"State" includes the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Island, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 

(d) Any determination or decision made 
by the Administrator of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration with 
respect to the closing, consolidation, auto- 
mation, or relocation of a Weather Service 
Office shall be considered for purposes of 
this section to have been made by the Secre- 
tary. 
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THE PRESIDENT SHOULD SIGN 
THE HOUSING BILL 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today, the Senate will be considering the con- 
ference report to the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1987. As a member of 
the Housing Subcommittee, | would like to 
urge my colleagues in the other body to sup- 
port the conference report. | would also like to 
urge the President to sign the measure into 
law. Although far from perfect, it is a signifi- 
cant improvement over H.R. 4 as passed by 
the House in June. 

First, | would like to say that | think that the 
House Republicans did a terrific job on this 
bill. We held tough in the face of tremendous 
pressure to accept an expensive and defec- 
tive housing authorization bill. While some 
within the housing industry were demanding 
that we accept a budget-busting bill that 
would essentially reregulate the housing in- 
dustry, we Republicans were working diligently 
to turn H.R. 4 into a prohousing, market-ori- 
ented bill. 

In my view, the $15 billion price tag is still 
too high given that the level of the Federal 
deficit threatens economic growth. There is no 
level of funding that would offset the damage 
that will be done to the housing industry 
should there persistent deficits lead to an eco- 
nomic recession. 

But, on balance, the conference report is, at 
least, a step in the right direction. The funding 
level is a billion dollars lower than H.R. 4, and 
we will actually save about $360 million if the 
President does not veto this bill. The confer- 
ence report also allows the manufactured 
housing industry to remain competitive with 
onsight homebuilders. It puts more emphasis 
on vouchers and rehabilitation of the existing 
housing stock, and less emphasis on expen- 


But most important, it contains a number of 
provisions to strengthen the FHA mortgage in- 
surance program, which | strongly support. 
These changes are needed to ensure that 


First, the conference report includes an 
amendment which | coauthored to increase 
FHA's е insurance ceiling from 
$90,000 to $101,250 for homebuyers in high 
cost areas. It also permanently extends FHA's 
authority, which will guarantee the continued 
viability of the program by removing it from 
the political uncertainties that it continually 
faces in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, | would have preferred to see 
а housing bill which incorporates the approach 


taken in the Wylie substitute. However, | be- 
lieve the conference report represents a fair 
compromise, and | urge the Senate and the 
President to support this important legislation. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE BUREAU OF 
JEWISH EDUCATION OF THE 
JEWISH FEDERATION COUNCIL 
OF LOS ANGELES ON ITS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. HENRY A. WAXMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. ANTHONY C. BEILENSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 
Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, we rise today to 


-pay tribute to the Bureau of Jewish Education 


of the Jewish Federal Council of Greater Los 
Angeles on the occasion of its golden anniver- 
sary. For 50 years, this organization has dedi- 
cated itself to providing central educational 
planning for the Jewish community of the Los 
Angeles area. Beginning with a gala celebra- 
tion on December 3, 1987, events commemo- 
rating this most important occasion will be 
held through June 1988. 

For one-half century, this prominent organi- 
zation has served the educational needs of 
Los Angeles’ Jewish community. The bureau 
has established and maintained educational 
standards, developed curricula, and trained 
and certified some 1,000 teachers. The 
achievements of this organization are excep- 
tional and important. 

Through scholarship programs providing 
needed financial assistance to students and 
through special education instruction made 
available to students with learning disabilities, 
the bureau has successfully helped to meet 
the academic needs of the community's 
youth. Not only are 25,000 children of all ages 
coordinated through the diverse programs of- 
fered by the bureau, but parent education pro- 
grams provide a bridge between the school 
and the home, a service which exemplifies the 
value of the role played by the bureau in our 


Services provided by the bureau extend well 
beyond the classroom. Programs aimed at im- 
migrants from countries such as Russia and 
Iran help to familiarize them with American so- 
ciety, preserving and enriching American 
Jewish culture. Social action projects involve 
students with timely issues which affect them 
as members of the Jewish and American 
communities, enabling them to gain a better 
understanding of their culture and their nation. 


By offering art and cultural activities to stu- 
dents, the organization provides opportunities 
to broaden learning experiences, helping stu- 
dents to live and grow in an environment rich 
with a diversity beyond the academic sphere. 

The Bureau has devoted itself to enriching 
the lives of those it has served, a goal it has 
excelled at achieving through the years. In the 
American tradition of upholding education as a 
value vital to our future, this organization has 
provided important opportunities to the Jewish 
community of Los Angeles for 50 years. It is 
our distinct pleasure to join with our col- 
leagues to honor the Bureau of Jewish Educa- 
tion of the Jewish Federation Council. 


A TRIBUTE TO PATRICK E. 
McDONALD 


HON. RICHARD H. STALLINGS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to take this opportunity to commend Patrick E. 
McDonald of Idaho Falls, ID, who has been 
promoted to the rank of captain in the Idaho 
State Police. He is currently commander of 
District Six, which covers eastern Idaho. 

Captain McDonald has devoted the past 20 
years to law enforcement апа criminal justice, 
baginning his career with the Idaho State 
Police at Cotterell Port of Entry. He then 
became a trooper and was stationed in the 
southern Idaho town of Glenns Ferry. 

In 1972, McDonald moved to Boise, ID, 
where he was assigned as one of the State’s 
first motorcycle officers. In 1980, he was pro- 
moted to sergeant and in that same year 
moved to Idaho Falls where he currently 
serves. Five years later, he was promoted to 
lieutenant, and assigned as commander of 
Idaho State Police District Six. 

McDonald is a graduate of the College of 
Southern Idaho, the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center at Glenco, GA, and the Cali- 
fornia Highway Patrol Academy in Sacramen- 
to. In 1986 he graduated from the prestigious 
FBI National Academy in Quantico, VA. He is 
a frequent lecturer to law enforcement organi- 
zations, and a regular speaker to community, 
civic, and school groups. 

McDonald is currently majoring in corporate 
training at Idaho State University. His areas of 
specialty include training in critical incident 
management, post-traumatic incident reaction, 
and special weapons and tactics. 

Captain McDonald and his wife Sarah Jane 
have three children. 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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DIVERSE INSURANCE INDUSTRY 
VOICES CITED 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, the insurance in- 
dustry is an important industry with many ca- 
pable leaders and much diversity. In these 
times of uncertainty and rapid change in finan- 
cial markets, it is important for us in Congress 
to keep up with the different views of insur- 
ance industry leadership. An article from the 
Journal of Commerce, which | am inserting in 
the RECORD, focuses on the perspective of 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, Nov. 3, 
19871 


JOHN Hancock: INDUSTRY'S BLACK SHEEP 
(By Russ Banham) 


Some insurers may perceive the nation's 
seventh-largest life insurance company аз а 
rogue. 

Straying far from the herd, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. favors diversifi- 
cation of financial services, unisex insurance 
rates and federal insurance regulation—po- 
sitions contrary to what the insurance in- 
dustry, and its many trade associations, 
espouse. 

The company’s maverick views haven't yet 
antagonized its industry brethren, said Ste- 
phen L. Brown, Hancock president and chief 
operating officer. In fact, he said, “many 
companies privately agree” with Hancock’s 
unorthodox opinions, complaining primarily 
that Hancock is “premature” in expressing 
them. 

“Most feel the visions we are painting are 
inevitable,” Mr. Brown said. 

One of those visions is a major change in 
the way the insurance business is regulated. 

“If we were given a choice, we would opt 
for one federal insurance regulator rather 
than 50 state regulators,” Mr. Brown said. 
That's different than what most insurance 
companies publicly, but perhaps not private- 
ly, say.” 

Fifty state insurance regulators creates 
“unevenness, a lack of uniformity,” he said. 
“Each regulator has a different idea of what 
an insurance policy should look like. That 
creates problems when it comes to filing 
(policies) in each state. 

“In addition, the quality of regulators 
from state-to-state is different. You have 
some states, such as New York, that are par- 
ticularly strong, and others, shall we say, 
that are less strong,” Mr. Brown said. 

Federal regulation would encourage inno- 
vation, Mr. Brown added, conceding though 
that it will be an uphill battle to put such 
oversight in place. 

“Most insurers are afraid we might end up 
with a federal regulator who is unfriendly 
to the industry. But I think a federal regu- 
lator, with a  well-staffed organization, 
would be less punitive . . . and could save 
the industry money," he said. 

The Hancock president noted that most 
other financial services industries have fed- 
eral oversight. 

“Without it, we will be at a disadvantage 
when it comes time to regulate the financial 
services industry,” he said. 

Such future regulation of banking, insur- 
ance, securities and other financial services 
industries is a likelihood, he explained. 
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“Our feeling is that there ought to be 
equal access to all of these industries from 
any industry, including non-financial вегу- 
ices industries. That is as long as a company 
can demonstrate a certain level of capital,” 
Mr. Brown said. 

If a company owns several financial serv- 
ices concerns, Mr. Brown said regulation 
should be on a “functional basis. In other 
words, an insurance subsidiary would come 
under federal insurance regulation, a bank- 
ing subsidiary under banking regulations, 
etc, rather than the regulations affecting 
just the parent company. 

“We have to do away with the crazy quilt 
of regulations that we have today,” he ex- 
plained. 

The overall position of the insurance in- 
dustry is to fight any possible entry of 
banks into insurance business. John Han- 
cock does not take that view, Mr. Brown 
said. 

“Our position is if banks are to be allowed 
access to expanded insurance powers, insur- 
ers will be given a quid pro quo. It will be an 
opportunity for insurers, in an unfettered 
way, to get into the banking business. And if 
Glass-Steagall is repealed, insurers also 
would have access to this business as well,” 
he said. 

The Glass-Steagall Act is a post-Depres- 
sion law forbidding banking involvement in 
the securities business. 

“Sure that runs counter to what our 
brethren say publicly. Their concern comes 
from their (independent) agents, who see 
banks as tough competition,” Mr. Brown 
said. Hancock deals primarily with its own 
agent; rather than independent agents. 

The Boston-based insurer is a member of 
the Financial Services Council, a group of 
17 companies—Merril Lynch, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co and American Express are 
others—that is looking to revamp the regu- 
lations governing the financial services in- 
dustry. Mr. Brown noted that the council 
has drafted a bill “providing a more open 
and appropriate regulatory framework” for 
financial services concerns, he said. 

“We have found a common meeting 
ground,” Mr. Brown said. 

Hancock also diverges with the industry 
on unisex insurance rating. A former actu- 
ary, Mr. Brown said he understands the ra- 
tionale on the part of the industry to use 
gender as a factor in rating automobile, life, 
health and other insurance policies. He said, 
however, that the public has “made its posi- 
tion known” about any differentiation be- 
tween the sexes. 

“The time has come from a social point of 
view for the industry to accept that gender- 
based rating criterion is not wanted by the 
majority of the population. We want to see 
the industry accept equal treatment of men 
and women, rather than continue to fight 
ne is in the long-term a losing proposi- 

on. 

"As long as а punitive approach is not 
taken—for example, making all claims on 
this issue retroactive—we favor unisex in- 
surance rates. The industry says it will open 
the door to doing away with other rating 
criteria, such as age. But we doubt unisex 
rating will really set an unfortunate prece- 
dent," he said. 

Craig Barrington, general counsel for the 
American Insurance Association, says the 
current system of state regulation has 
worked well. 

"When you compare it to federal regula- 
tion in other areas, such as securities, it's 
hard to say it hasn't provided а secure, 
stable environment for the insurance busi- 
ness," he said. 
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He added that the banking industry 
"plays a critical role in society in providing 
for absolute safety for individual depositors. 
The insurance business requires other 
skills,“ he said. “Тһе safety of the banking 
system is best preserved if it remains dedi- 
cated to the banking business." 

In addition, Mr. Berring on said unisex 
rates result in subsidization of individuals 
whose loss histories don't justify the lower 
rate. You have low-loss groups subsidizing 
high-loss groups, and that eviscerates the 
concept of insurance." 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. WILLIAM 
BOYERS 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | rise to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to Mr. William 
Boyers, who is being inducted into the Sports 
Hall of Fame of North Carolina A&T State Uni- 


William Boyers was born in Milwaukee, WI, 
where he received his early elementary edu- 
cation. Having graduated from St. John's Ca- 
thedral High School, William continued his 
education at North Carolina A&T State Univer- 
sity where he received a bachelor of science 
degree in 1956, after serving 2 years in the 
U.S. Army. He has furthered his studies 
— an advanced degree at North Carolina 

As testament to his athletic abilities, Mr. 
Boyers has received the following awards: All 
State Football, 1948; All American Football, 
1949-50; All CIAA, 1950-51—tackle; All 
CIAA—track and shot put. He was also a par- 
ticipant in the Orange Blossom Classic in 
Miami, FL. In addition, from 1976-85, he 
served as a coach for the State Championship 
Wrestling Team. 

William Boyers has been involved in pro- 
grams related to education as well as coach- 
ing throughout his adult life. He has, since 
1956, been employed by the Greensboro 
Public School system as a physical education 
teacher, as well as a coach for the football, 
wrestling, and track teams. 

William and his wife, Necia Baker-Boyers, 
are the proud parents of two lovely children, 
Nathaniel Ill, and Robert Jeffrey. 

I extend my heartiest congratulations to Mr. 
Boyers on this auspicious occasion. Certainly, 
he is deserving of this great honor. 


TRIBUTE TO COUNCIL NO. 9, 
POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF PASSAIC, NJ, ON ITS 75TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON. ROBERT A. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 17, 1987 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, the bond between 
our great Nation and the freedom-loving 


people of Poland has always been a strong 
one. | think this is true not only because the 
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United States is home to so many people of 
Polish descent, but also because ours, as a 
democratic nation that gained independence 
just over 200 years ago, identifies closely with 
the Poles’ struggle for freedom and with its 
many great heroes past and present, Casimir 
Pulaski, Madame Curie, Father Popieluszko, 
and Lech Walesa, to name just a few. 


The spirit of this close bond between our 
country and the Polish people is kept strong 
and vibrant in the United States by the many 
groups and civic organizations which provide 
a focal point for Polish Americans in the 
United States who keep the candle of free- 
dom burning for those back in the homeland. 

Mr. Speaker, in my Eighth District of New 
Jersey, we have been, indeed, fortunate to 
have had such a group keeping the Polish 
community in northern New Jersey tightly knit 
for three quarters of a century. | speak of 
Council No. 9, Polish National Alliance of Pas- 
saic, NJ, which this year is marking its 75th 
anniversary. This most noteworthy event will 
be celebrated with a dinner on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, at the Polish Peoples Home in 
Passaic. | am pleased to report that Mary Be- 
leski and Kazimiera Bidas, and many others, 
have been working tirelessly to assure that 
this 75th anniversary celebration will be a 
great success. 


Mr. Speaker, | would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the current executive 
board—President Joseph Lewandowski, Vice 
President Michael Bednarz, Secretary Mary 
Beleski, Treasurer John Cebrowski and Audi- 
tors Kazimiera Bidas, Adele Kempton and El- 
eanore Zboraj—for their efforts in guiding 
Council No. 9, PNA through its 75th year. 


Council No. 9, PNA was organized July 28, 
1912, by Mr. Joseph Jaworski at the Polish 
Peoples Home, 1-3 Monroe Street, Passaic, 
where it is still located. The council was 
formed by lodges that belonged to the Polish 
National Alliance of North America, a fraternal 
organization involved in a great number of 
community and civic activities. Lodges belong- 
ing to the original council include Lodge 18 of 
Paterson, Lodge 217 of Passaic, Lodge 378 of 
Lodi, Lodge 527 of Hackensack, Lodge 1138 
of Passaic, Lodge 1475 of Bloomfield, Lodge 
1738 of Passaic, Lodge 2373 of Lyndhurst, 
Lodge 2571 of Wallington, and Lodge 2901 of 
Kearny. 

Many of those lodges have since merged 
into the six that exist today and report to the 
council, which in turn, is part of the national 
Polish American Congress located in Chicago. 
It is the combined efforts of these groups and 
so many like them which help the United 
States maintain a strong bond with the people 
of Poland in their constant struggle for free- 
dom and human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with the greatest pride 
that | invite you and our colleagues to join me 
in saluting Council Мо. 9, Polish National Alli- 
ance of Passaic, NJ, for helping to keep the 
hope of freedom alive, not only for the people 
of Poland, but for freedom-loving peoples ev- 


erywhere. 
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“WILL THE LAST COMMERCIAL 
SHIPBUILDER PLEASE TURN 
OUT THE LIGHTS” 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, largely unnoticed 
amid the sweep of major events on Wall 
Street and the Persian Gulf, our Nation's first 
industrial enterprise, commercial shipbuilding, 
is sinking into oblivion. From New York to Bal- 
timore, and Los Angeles to Seattle, every- 
where, we see the quickening pace of rede- 
velopment of former shipyards into upscale 
condominium projects. Shipyards are closing 
their doors forever because of a combination 
of failed national policy and the fact that the 
land they occupy is worth more if converted to 
nonmaritime use. 

It isn't just the land and facilities that are 
passing from the industrial seascape of our 
major ports. A recently released report of the 
Presidential Commission on Merchant Marine 
and Defense graphically chronicles the irre- 
versible loss of skilled manpower. Seven short 
years ago, 50,000 shipyard workers were em- 
ployed building commercial vessels. Now, no 
more. Gone, Forever. 

This grim report coincides with the delivery 
of the last seagoing commercial vessel from 
an American shipyard—a container vessel 
launched by Bay Shipbuilding for Sea-Land 
Corp. destined for a trading life on the Alas- 
kan run. Remember her. Like as not, she will 
be the last of her kind. Save the champagne. 
We won't need it ? 

I'd like to know what Jack London, Richard 
Henry Dana, or Herman Melville would say 
about the irreversible loss of America's mari- 
time heritage and tradition, forever consigned 
to reside in the Smithsonian or Mystic Sea- 
port. It just somehow seems all wrong. Worse 
yet, we may never miss it until it's gone; as | 
said before, drowned out in the maelstrom of 
Wall Street and the Persian Gulf. 


LA PURISIMA MISSION 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
call the attention of the Members to the bicen- 
tennial celebration of La Purisima Mission on 
December 8, 1987. As a vital link to the histo- 
ry of the State of California, this is the most 
completely restored of California's 21 mis- 
sions. 

La Purisima Mission which now stands as a 
State historic park is an example of the dedi- 
cation which allows us to retain our heritage 
as Americans through the restoration of his- 
toric sites. La Purisima consists of the actual 
mission buildings and 507 acres of land which 
have been restored as a refuge of natural 
beauty. 

At this time | would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to the La Purisima Mission State 
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Historic Park on its 200th anniversary on 
behalf of the U.S. House of Representatives. 


RETIREES SHOULD NOT BE 
ASKED TO TIGHTEN BELTS 


HON. JOEL HEFLEY 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. HEFLEY. Mr. Speaker, every year there 
is a good deal of controversy during budget 
negotiations about cost of living adjustments 
for Social Security recipients, retired Federal 
employees, and retired military employees. 
This year is no exception, and the way we are 
dealing with this issue is disgraceful. 

И is clear that the problem of our national 
debt is an issue we cannot ignore. Yet, Con- 
gress continues to pass bill after bill authoriz- 
ing additional spending for domestic pro- 
grams. In fact, since President Reagan was 
sworn in 1981, Congress has increased do- 
mestic spending by $322 billion over the ob- 
jections of most Republicans. 

Most people think that Congress is elected 

to make tough decisions, but week after week, 
| see many of my colleagues voting for every- 
thing—not choosing between competing prior- 
ities. Just last week, by a vote of 206 to 205 
the majority of Members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted themselves another pay 
raise. 
This week, budget negotiators are attempt- 
ing to reach an accord that will reduce the 
Federal deficit by $30 billion. Without that sav- 
ings, the Gramm-Rudman deficit reduction law 
will require indiscriminate, across-the-board 
cuts. 

True to form, the negotiators may try to 
avoid those cuts by including $2 billion in sav- 
ings from delaying cost-of-living adjustments. 

This is not right. | cannot ask our retirees to 
tighten their beits when Congress won't do 
the same. 

Legislation that is already passed antici- 
pates full cost-of-living adjustments at 4.2 per- 
cent which reflects the increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index for fiscal year 1988. Last 
year retirees received adjustments of 1.3 per- 
cent. The year before that, only Social Securi- 
ty recipients received COLA's of 3.1 percent. 
Because COLA's for Federal and military retir- 
ees were not then exempt from Gramm- 
Rudman cuts, both groups lost their COLA in- 
creases. 

| oppose reducing COLA's when it is clear 
to me that we are not asking everyone to 
reduce their dependence on the Federal 
budget. The only time COLA reductions would 
make sense to me, and to most of the seniors 
with whom | have talked, is if every sector of 
our society—public officials, Federal employ- 
ees, retirees, students, business—had to tight- 
en their belts at the same time. 

| will not support singling out retirees’ bene- 
fits. 
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TRIBUTE TO HISPANIC-OWNED 
COMPANIES FOR BUSINESS 
SUCCESS 


HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | would 
like to commend five Hispanic owned compa- 
nies in the State of New Mexico for their busi- 
ness success. They are acknowledged as five 
of the 100 fastest growing Hispanic owned 
businesses in the country. Advanced Sci- 
ences, Inc., of Albuquerque, Medka Construc- 
tion Co., of Las Vegas, Russ Pitney Earthmov- 
ing Co., of Albuquerque, American Toyota, of 
Albuquerque, and Mimbres, Inc., of Santa Fe 
highlight the advances the minority community 
has made and continue to make throughout 
the country. The economic climate of our 
State is dependent on businesses such as 
these which provide jobs for New Mexico's 
residents. | would like to insert an article from 
Hispanic Business magazine recognizing the 
accomplishments of these businesses for the 
review of my colleagues. 

[The article follows:] 

[From Hispanic Business, November 19871 
OUT IN Front—THE 100 FASTEST-GROWING 
COMPANIES 


The 100 fastest-growing Hispanic-owned 
companies flourished more rapidly than last 
year’s group. Total gross sales of this year’s 
100 enterprises increased by 351 percent 
from 1982 to 1986, which tops the 1981-1985 
growth rate of 295 percent of last year's 
fastest 100. 

This year's growth was surpassed only by 
the 1984 figure, when 361 percent growth 
was registered—but then, only 50 companies 
were measured that year. Hispanic Business 
began tracking the fastest-growing compa- 
nies in 1983. That year, six of the top 10 
companies had sales growth in excess of 
2,000 percent; in 1986, seven of them did, 
and the top three increased sales by more 
than 4,000 percent each during the past five 


years. 
Sliding into the No. 1 slot as the fastest- 
growing Hispanic-owned business is an ad- 
vertising firm that turned up on the 1986 
Hispanic Business 500 directory for the first 
time, No. 220-ranked Garcia-Serra & Blanco 
Advertising, of Coral Gables, Fla. The 
agency grew at the sizzling rate of 12,002 
percent. CEO Al Garcia-Serra reports that a 
combination of talented personnel, hard 
work and this decade’s heightened aware- 
ness of the Hispanic market helped Garcia- 
Serra grow from a profitless, $73,542 start- 
up company in 1982 to an $8.9 million 
agency with a profit margin between 6 and 
15 percent last year. Mr. Garcia-Serra; who 
is 41 and who oversees an equally youthful 
staff, rode into the advertising business on 
the Hispanic market but has expanded into 
the general market (see following story). 
Only three other advertising firms made 
the 100 fastest-growing list. A full one-quar- 
ter of the fastest-growing companies are 
construction firms. No other industry was as 
highly represented, though service firms 
numbered 24, and the No. 2-ranked compa- 
ny was Artco Contracting Inc. of Auburn 
Hills, Mich. The general contractor in- 
creased sales by 8,033 percent the past five 
years, adding 198 people to its original two 
employees to place No. 1 in employment 
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growth: 9,900 percent. Artco had only 
$300,000 in sales in 1982 and realized $24.4 
million last year, with a profit margin above 
16 percent. 

Construction companies make up the 
highest number of firms found in any one 
industry, but both this category and that of 
service firms follow retailers in terms of 
share of sales. Retailers accounted for 22.4 
percent of the total sales of $1.5 billion, fol- 
lowed by construction companies with 20.8 
percent and service firms with 20.1 percent. 
The manufacturing industry, which had 
only 9 percent of sales in our 1985 directory, 
accounted for 16.1 percent last year. 


SALES DOWN, PROFITS UP 


Omitted from this year’s list was the trou- 
bled health maintenance organization Inter- 
national Medical Centers (IMC), due to its 
planned acquisition by Humana Inc., and its 
absence is largely responsible for a decline 
of $214.7 million from last year’s aggregate 
gross sales, The loss of IMC, however, ren- 
ders a more level picture of the Hispanic 
Business 100 fastest-growing companies. 
With the South Florida medical provider in- 
cluded in our previous listing, for example, 
the service industry had accounted for a dis- 
proportionate 36 percent of sales, and this 
year’s industry leader—retailers—had 
dropped to 15 percent. 

About the same number of firms as in 
1985 made a profit—92 in 1986, 91 in 1985— 
but the profits were higher for the most 
recent 100. Only eight firms had profit 
ranges of 16 percent or more in 1985, and 
that figure increased to 13 in 1986. And 
while 40 firms had profit margins of 6 to 15 
percent last year, in 1985, 37 did; the in- 
crease in companies making high profits 
came out of those making low profits, as the 
number of firms with profits of 1 to 5 per- 
cent dropped from 46 to 39, while those 
breaking even or operating at a loss re- 
mained unchanged. 


This year’s crop of fastest-growing compa- 
nies also managed to hire more employees, 
relative to the number they had in 1982, 
than last year’s 100 did. The overall employ- 
ment increase was 235 percent, compared 
with 186 percent last year. At the same 
time, this year’s 100 were generally smaller, 
with an average of only 111 employees per 
firm, compared with an average of 145 in 
1985. 

The top five fastest-growing companies re- 
flect the balance found in this year's 100: 
Behind advertising agency Garcia-Serra and 
general contractor Artco are No. 3-ranked 
Pacifica Services Inc., a civil engineering 
firm that placed No. 2 behind IMC in 1985; 
No. 4-ranked Golden Gate Air Freight, a 
specialized air transport carrier that has 
won more than a 100 corporate customers 
such as General Motors Corp., Levi Strauss 
& Co. and Hills Bros. Coffee Inc.; and No. 5- 
ranked Computer Trade Development, a re- 
tailer that has increased its number of em- 
ployees from six to 65 en route to increasing 
sales by 2,566.7 percent, from $210,000 in 
1982 to $5.6 million last year. 


The 100 fastest-growing companies face 
varied challenges, as the following stories 
show. Some are growing at breakneck paces; 
others take their growth in stride. All are a 
breed apart in a highly competitive econo- 
my. 
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QUEENS-SEBACO SISTER CITY 
PROJECT 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the great 
people of Queens have done it again. They 
have shown their concern for the foreign 
policy of this Nation, and demonstrated their 
reserves of creative energy by developing a 
truly unique initiative—the Queens/Sebaco 
Sister City project. The project links the Bor- 
ough of Queens with Sebaco, Nicaragua. 

Sebaco is in the Department, or district, of 
Matagalpa, approximately 70 miles north of 
Managua. The total population is 17,818 
people—roughly the equivalent of 1 square 
mile in Queens. Sebaco’s main industries are 
vegetable and basic grain farming and animal 
husbandry. 

Although we do little farming in Queens, my 
district has many shared interests and con- 
cerns. Sebaco's major needs аге in the areas 
of eduction and health care, obviously very 
basic necessities of life. There is a health care 
center and a rural health outpost there, but 
Sebaco desperately needs medical supplies, 
as well as notebooks, pencils, tools, building 
materials, and clothing. Sebaco requires these 
basic necessities because Nicaragua is 
spending its limited resources on a civil war 
with the United States-backed Contras. 

The people of Queens have responded to 
this small city's needs by forming the private 
Queens Sister City project. The organization is 
collecting school supplies, clothing, and 
money for medical supplies to assist Sebaco, 
as well as to demonstrate opposition to 
United States policies toward Nicaragua. The 
group also encourages other sister relation- 
ships between hospitals, schools, and com- 
munity centers in each city. 

1 commend the Queens Sister City project 
for its citizens diplomacy and hands-on іп- 
volvement in United States foreign policy and 
| enourage similar relationships between other 
United States and Nicaraguan cities. 


THE 225TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
ZIONS REFORMED UNITED 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 


HON. DON RITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. RITTER. Mr. Speaker, | wish to mark an 
event whose roots reach deeply into our 
American history and which celebrates pro- 
foundly our heritage of freedom. May | direct 
the attenton of this House of Congress to the 
225th anniversary year celebration of Zion's 
Reformed United Church of Christ, on Sunday, 
November 22, 1987. 

In the foreword of the History of Zion Re- 
formed Church, H.M.J. Klein wrote: 

An old congregation is a shrine to the 
faith and deeds of Godly forefathers as well 
as to the service of God. It represents the 
glorious heritage of the past, and is a con- 
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stant inspiration to courage and loyalty to 
men, women and children.... Without a 
knowledge of them we cannot understand 
the founding and development of our mar- 
velous American national life. To study the 
origin of these churches, the struggles and 
sacrifices of earlier generations; the heroic 
souls who for conscience sake gave largely 
of their time, energy and means for the 
founding of congregations in the days of 
small beginnings. 

1762 is the year of the founding of Allen- 
town and the year in which members of the 
Reformed and Lutheran faith united in erect- 
ing a small log church оп a plot of ground lo- 
cated on the east side of what is now called 
Church Street. 1765 is the beginning of the 
first pastorate served by the Reverend John 
Daniel Gros, D.D. Rev. Abraham Blumer, Rev. 
John Gobrecht, and the Reverend Joseph S. 
Dubbs, D.D., served the church through the 
year 1862. The Reverend N.S. Strassburger, 
D.D., Rev. Edwin A. Gernant, A.M., Rev. T.J. 
Hacker, D.D., and Rev. H.M.J. Klein, Ph.D., 
guided the members of the church until Rev. 
Simon Sipple became pastor in 1910. Rev. 
Ernest Andrews, still a member of the congre- 
gation, was pastor from 1937 until the present 
3 Rev. |. Ray Berrian, was appointed in 
1 3 

Richard |. Ludwig, president of the Consis- 
tory, is justifiably proud of the time in history 
when Zion’s Church hid the Liberty Bell, 
saving it from destruction by the advancing 
British militia. With rising excitement, he notes 
that the main structure, actual sections of the 
wall of the church, are still in use. With equal 
pride, church members reflect on the use of 
the church as a Continental hospital, the first 
Allentown public school and the birthplace of 
Cedar Crest College. 

Zion’s Church well deserves her place on 
the National Register of Historic Places. From 
1773, there has been a stone church on this 
site, acting as an education in history and a 
museum, housing the Liberty Bell Shrine for 
the last 25 years. 

Mr. Speaker, what an honor it is for me, as 
the representative of the Lehigh Valley in 
Congress and for all of us, Members of Con- 
gress, to pay tribute to Zion Reformed United 
Church of Christ for her role in our history and 
the light she sheds on our present and future 
as free people. 


IN HONOR OF CAPT. JOHN 
HUNT, A COURAGEOUS AMERI- 
CAN 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a brave and dedicated American hero, 
Capt. John Hunt. Captain Hunt, an honored 
member of the International Organization of 
Masters, Mates, and Pilots, at the helm of the 
American-flagged Sea /sle City in the Persian 
Gulf when it suffered a vicious surprise attack 
by an Iranian Silkworm missile. The attack left 
Captain Hunt, another officer and 10 crew- 
members seriously injured. 

A veteran merchant mariner, Captain Hunt 
went unhesitatingly to the dangerous and 
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volatile Persian Gulf region to captain his 
vessel. He is an outstanding example of our 
merchant mariners, who are willing to go any- 
where at anytime to ensure the safe and swift 
movement of cargo on the world’s oceans. 
Captain Hunt's unselfish dedication is evi- 
dence that our Nation's merchant seamen are 
willing and able to serve our country when 
called upon. Іп many capacities, our merchant 
seaman plays a vital national and international 
role in ensuring the freedom of the seas. 

As an indication of his dedication as a mer- 
chant seaman, Captain Hunt was in high spir- 
its—even exhibiting a sense of humor—after 
awakening in the intensive care unit of Ku- 
wait's Addan Hospital. He had been uncon- 
scious for over 50 hours on a respirator after 
many, many hours of intricate surgery. The 
50-year-old seaman lost a tremendous 
amount of blood, received over 60 sutures, 
and his left arm remains in traction. However, 
the most tragic injury Captain Hunt received 
was the loss of his vision, which has appar- 
ently been irreparably damaged by the numer- 
ous glass fragments that strafed his head and 


Mr. Speaker, | have expressed my serious 
reservations about the administration's policy 
in the Persian Gulf. | have gone on record in 
oppositon to many aspects of this policy and, 
particularly, the reflagging of Kuwaiti vessels. | 
have joined many of my colleagues in a law 
Suit in Federal District Court asking that Presi- 
dent Reagan be required to abide by the 1973 
War Powers Act. Nonetheless, | believe we 
must all recognize that, regardless of one's 
position, our Nation's merchant seamen are 
willing to serve and are making the grand sac- 
rifice of risking their lives. 

Mr. Speaker, | have the highest regard for 
our Nation's valiant merchant seamen. They 
are ready, willing and able to man any U.S.- 
flagged vessel wherever it may be and what- 
ever its mission. Captain Hunt deserves our 
highest praise for his unselfish dedication as a 
merchant seaman, and our best wishes for a 
speedy and full recovery. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. GRACE 
OHLSON 


HON. ROBERT T. MATSUI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. MATSUI. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | rise today to pay tribute to a 
distinguished member of the Sacramento 
community, Mrs. Grace Ohlson, upon her re- 
tirement from the Los Rios Community Col- 
lege District Board of Trustees after 23 years 
of dedicated service. 

Mrs. Ohlson has had a notable career as a 
public servant in the Sacramento community. 
After graduating Phi Beta Kappa from the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, she went on to 
do graduate work in political science and edu- 
cation. Mrs. Oftson then worked as a re- 
searcher for the University of California 
Bureau of Public Administration, the California 
State Board of Equalization, and the Interna- 
tional City Managers Association. 

И was in the field of education, however, 
that Mrs. Ohlson truly distinguished herself. 
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Since 1964, she has served on the Los Rios 
Community College District Board of Trustees. 
She was elected board president from 1971 to 
1973 and then again as president in 1981. 
Mrs. Ohlson also served as vice president in 
1980. Aside from the outstanding contribu- 
tions to the Los Rios board, she has also 
functioned as a board representative for the 
Sacramento County School Board Association 
and the Yolo County School Boards Associa- 
tion, among many others. Mrs. Ohlson also 
worked on the CCJA Task Force on Programs 
for the Mentally Retarded and the Los Rios 
Board Governance Committee. 

Though there are many organizations to 
which Mrs. Ohlson has devoted her time and 
energies, Mrs. Ohlson was particularly dedi- 
cated to the Regional Adult Vocational Educa- 
tion Council. Serving as the Los Rios repre- 
sentative to the organization for several years, 
she chaired the council in 1973. She helped 
the council to coordinate and develop commu- 
nication between the community colleges and 
the area high schools. Due much to her un- 
flagging efforts, the organization was able to 
become more efficient in the delivery of voca- 
tional education. 

Mrs. Ohlson's commitment to her communi- 
ty was equally as strong as it was to educa- 
tion. She was the founding president of the 
Durham, ND, League of Women Voters and 
was also a member of the Davis League of 
Women's Voters. Moreover, Mrs. Ohlson twice 
served as a member of the Yolo County grand 
jury and other Yolo County organizations in- 
cluding the Youth Services Com.aittee, the 
Community Council, and the Friends of the Li- 
brary 


On behalf of the people of Sacramento and 
the State of California, | want to congratulate 
Mrs. Ohlson for a job well done. Mrs. Ohlson's 
dedication to her community is admirable, 
indeed, and | want to take this time to offer 
my warmest wishes to this outstanding individ- 
ual and wish her the very best of luck in all 
her future endeavors. 


NATIONAL ARTS WEEK 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, this week we 
are celebrating National Arts Week. Although 
Congress first designated this special week in 
1985 to recognize the 20th anniversary of the 
establishment of the National Endowment for 
the Arts, | am pleased to have joined with my 
colleagues to ensure that this is an annual 
celebration. 

It is particularly appropriate that we honor 
the arts in this year of the bicentennial of the 
Constitution. Alongside the political develop- 
ment of the United States, the emergence of 
a broad spectrum of arts that were truly and 
distinctly American contributed to the building 
of our Nation and the defining of our national 
character. The arts have expressed our pride 
as Americans, reflected the diversity of our 
multiracial and multiethnic society, and provid- 
ed a channel for our hope and optimism in the 
future. 
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The important role the arts play in all our 
lives is reflected in the tremendous success 
and growth in National Arts Week celebrations 
since 1985. Last year, over 1,500 arts events 
took place during this week throughout the 
United States. From classical concerts to per- 
formances of contemporary synthesized 
music, from poetry readings to folklore story- 
telling, and from public school art exhibits to 
gallery competitions, the arts have been cele- 
brated by everyone. 

This year it is anticipated that the number of 
National Arts Week events will triple. | am par- 
ticularly proud that many of the arts organiza- 
tions in my own 10th Congressional District, 
such as the East Arts and Cultural 
Committee, will join in observing this national 
event. 

National Arts Week provides a unique op- 
portunity and national focus to express our 
appreciation for our rich artistic heritage. The 
arts remain one of this Nation’s greatest 
treasures and one of the finest expressions of 
the aspirations of the human spirit. By cele- 
brating National Arts Week, we honor this 
contribution and offer encouragement to the 
artists of the future whose gifts will enrich us 
for years to come. 


A SALUTE TO CEASARE 
NAPOLIELLO 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
commend to the attention of my colleagues 
one of my distinguished constituents of the 
First District of New Jersey, Mr. Ceasare D. 
Napoliello of Cedar Brook, NJ, who is being 
honored with a retirement dinner on Novem- 
ber 20, 1987. 

This tribute is only fitting for a man whose 
efforts on behalf of his family and community 
have been without peer. As a lifelong resident 
of Cedar Brook, Ceasare has proven to be an 
integral part of his community as director of 
the Department of Public Works until 1985 
and as a member of the Winslow Township 
Committee of which he is still an active 
member. 

Additionally, Ceasare has lent his invaluable 
service to the County of Camden as supervi- 
sor of administrative services with the 
Camden County Municipal Utilities Authority 
and the Highway Department as assistant su- 
pervisor of roads. 

Moreover, his work has extended to the 
entire southern New Jersey area as Ceasare 
was appointed by former Gov. Brendan Byrne 
to the position of director of the PATCO High 
Speed Line. He also served with distinction as 
a commissioner on the Delaware River Port 
Authority. 

After an impressive performance in the mili- 
tary, Ceasare returned to his home with nu- 
merous awards and commendations. He cer- 
tainly continued throughout his career to in- 
spire all those who had the good fortune to 
know him and to work with him. 

At this time, the community will reflect upon 
his contributions and the time that he has 
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spent in worthwhile and distinguished service 
to his fellow citizens. 

| am truly honored to consider Ceasare a 
friend and along with the many individuals 
who have gained and learned from his contri- 
butions and service, | wish him well. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. WILLIE 
PEARSON, JR. 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, 1987, Mr. Willie Pearson, Jr., is 
being inducted into the Sports Hall of Fame of 
North Carolina A&T State University. 

Willie Pearson, Jr., is a native of Winston- 
Salem, NC, where he received his early edu- 
cation. After graduating from Carver High 
School, Willie continued his education at 
North Carolina A&T State University where he 
received a bachelor of science degree in busi- 
ness administration. 

An accomplished athlete, Мг. Pearson was 
cocaptain of All-State Team, member of All 
American District 26 NAIA, first team All- 
American, 1968; NAIA, Pittsburg Courier All 
American, and a fifth round draft choice of the 
Miami Dolphins, playing defensive back. 

Willie has dedicated most of his adult life to 
helping others. He volunteered in Costa Rica 
as a Muslim minister. He also served as a vol- 
unteer for the Forsyth Court Volunteers. 

Willie Pearson has certainly demonstrated 
through his outstanding athletic career that he 
is worthy of this singular honor. My best 
wishes to Willie for success in all of his future 
endeavors. 


TRIBUTE TO ROY VAGELOS 
HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize the initiative and achievement of Dr. 
Roy Vagelos and the Merck Drug Co., for their 
development of the drug, Mectizan. This drug 
is a breakthrough in the prevention and treat- 
ment of river blindness—a disease afflicting 
an estimated 18 million people worldwide. 

What is most remarkable is that Merck is 
preparing to distribute this new drug free of 
charge to everyone needing it. They have 
made a commitment to supply as much as 
may be needed for river blindness victims the 
world over. 

It is refreshing to know that a powerful and 
wealthy corporaton such as Merck has com- 
passion and understanding for the world's 
poor desperately in need of health care. 

| offer this editorial for the RECORD as a 
tribute to Roy Vagelos and the Merck Drug 
Со 


The editorial follows: 
{From the Star Tribune, Oct. 27, 1987] 
A TEAM OF WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Baseball has known team victories 
before—the kind toward which every player 
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down to the most splinter-bottomed bench- 
warmer makes a contribution. But the 1987 
World Championship won by the Minnesota 
Twins raises that idea to new heights. Here 
Was a sports triumph that may well go down 
in history as the first earned by an entire 
state. 

For this we cite no less authorities than 
the pin-striped Twins themselves. Aglow 
under the TV lights in the victors’ club 
house Sunday night, the euphoric players 
were in an understandably expansive mood 
as they responded to reporters’ questions. 
Still, they could fairly have limited the 
credit for their success to each other and 
simply have thanked Minnesota fans for 
their support. 

But the players didn’t settle for that. One 
by one, they generously praised Minnesota 
baseball fans not merely as supporters but 
as active participants in their team effort. 
And not just the 2.1 million who paid their 
way into the Metrodome during the regular 
season or the record crowds who squeezed 
under the Dome for each home playoff and 
Series game. Included was the whole state 
of Minnesota—with some players making 
room on their enlarged team for Wisconsin, 
Iowa and the Dakotas as well. 

Rarely has the chemistry between a 
major-league sports team and the communi- 
ty it represents seemed so well mixed espe- 
cially in this era of the often arrogant, al- 
legedly overpaid professional athlete. Just 
as the 1987 Twins were close-knit as a team, 
so did they develop a remarkable rapport 
with their followers. 

Heeding manager Tom Kelly’s instruc- 
tions, this was a team that amid all the 
hoopla, tension and big bucks still played 
the game for fun—one day at a time. Their 
enthusiasm was contagious because it was so 
obviously sincere—and was therefore re- 
turned with equal sincerity, often by people 
who just a few weeks earlier had hardly 
known the difference between a double play 
and a double header, or cared. 

Thus the huge turnout of fans at the 
Dome when the Twins came home—teary- 
eyed—from winning the American League 
pennant in Detroit. Thus the team’s return 
to the field Sunday night, long after the 
seventh game was safely won, to tip their 
caps to the still-cheering crowd. Thus the 
eagerness with which both players and fans 
look forward to today’s victory parade 
through Minneapolis and St. Paul—one 
more chance to cheer. 

This was a team that made itself Minneso- 
ta's own. This was а team whose members 
took personally the longstanding canard 
that Minnesota was a state that specialized 
in coming in second. And this was a team 
that set out not only to disprove that but to 
share the glory of its victory with the entire 
state and region. Thanks Twins. Thanks for 
being No. 1 and thanks for making everyone 
else in Minnesota feel No. 1 as well. Now the 
secret of the victory can be told: We out- 
numbered em. 

American drug firms occasionally are ac- 
cused of dumping drugs on the Third World 
market that they cannot sell in the United 
States. Now one American company has 
boldly announced plans to do precisely that. 
The announcement was greeted not with 
catcalls and protests, but with a chorus of 
hallelujahs. The praise was deserved. 

Working with the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) and university scientists from 
several countries, Merck Drug Co. developed 
Mectizan, a breakthrough in prevention and 
treatment of onchocereiasis, or river blind- 
ness, a disease afflicting an estimated 18 
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million people in Africa, the Middle East 
and Central and South America, Merck has 
announced that it will distribute the drug 
free because many who need it cannot 
afford to pay for it. 

River blindness is caused by parasitic 
worms transmitted through the bite of the 
black fly, which breeds in rivers. Once a 
worm invades the body and grows to adult- 
hood, it produces millions of larvae, which 
cause itching, skin nodules and eye lesions 
that can result in blindness. In some areas, 
the disease had forced residents to flee 
homes and fields near fly-breeding rivers. 

WHO has long focused on combating the 
disease by spraying infected areas with a 
larvicide. The program has successfully 
eradicated the black fly from large areas 
but will “not work everywhere or kill every 
larva,” according to а WHO spokesman. 
Moreover, 5338 does nothing to aid 
those already strick 

Mectizan both cove the disease in exist- 
ing victims and retards its spread to new 
ones. It kills existing larva and prevents 
their further production by paralyzing the 
adult worms. WHO says the drugs will in- 
terrupt transmission of the disease and sus- 
tain control where it has been interrupted.” 
Other drugs also are effective against the 
disease, but are so toxic to humans that 
mass use is not possible. Mectizan produces 
relatively mild side effects. 

In effect, Merck has made a commitment 
to supply—for free—as much Mectizan as 
may be needed to serve all river blindness 
victims the world over. Merck’s commitment 
has given a new and honorable twist to the 
practice of dumping drugs on the Third 
World. Americans should praise Merck and 
encourage it to dump away. 


A TRIBUTE TO CLAUDE J. 
NELSON 


HON. CHARLES ROSE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, | wish to pay trib- 
ute, and give due recognition to Claude J. 
Nelson, a man who has devoted his life and 
career to the service of our country abroad as 
a long-time member of the Foreign Service. 
Counselor Nelson was appointed a career 
member of the Senior Foreign Service, Class 
of Counselor, on the 15th day of June, 1987, 
by President Ronald Reagan and Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz. 

The certificate of appointment reads as fol- 
lows: 

To Claude J, Nelson, Greeting: Reposing 
special trust and confidence in your Integri- 
ty, Prudence, and Ability, I have nominated 
and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, do appoint you a Career 
Member of the Senior Foreign Service of 
the United States of America, Class of 
Counselor, and empower you to do and per- 
form all such matters and things as the said 
office do appertain, and to hold and exercise 
the said office, during the pleasure of the 
President of the United States. 

In testimony whereof I have caused the 
Seal of the United States to be hereunto af- 
fixed. Done at the city of Washington this 
fifteenth day of June in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
eighty-seven and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and eleventh. 

By the President: Ronald Reagan. 

Secretary of State: George P. Shultz. 


TRUE BELIEVER 
HON. JON L. KYL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, Clarence J. Duncan 
of Phoenix, Arizona is a good friend of mine, 
and a first-rate political thinker. 

| ask that the following letter to the editor, 
which appeared on November 6, 1987 in the 
Phoenix Gazette, be inserted into the RECORD 
as a good example of Mr. Duncan's wit and 
insight. 

TRUE BELIEVER 
(By Clarence Duncan) 

Every so often that little devil Lucy (read: 
Gorbachev) cons Charley Brown (read: 
Reagan) into believing that finally, this 
time, she will hold the football (read: 
summit meeting) while he kicks it away, 
only to snatch it aside (whoosh!) at the last 
instant, causing Charley Brown to fall heav- 
ily on his backside (whomp!). 

Meanwhile Halloween was the reason for 
Linus (read: the American liberal) to 
become convinced that finally, this time, 
the Great Pumpkin (read: communism) will 
arise from the pumpkin patch with gifts 
(read; disarmament, freedom and peace) for 
all those who sincerely and truly believe. 


THE LONGER EDWIN MEESE 
STAYS 


HON. HAROLD E. FORD 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. FORD of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
there comes a time when the Congress of the 
United States has an obligation to call to the 
attention of both the President and the people 
of the United States the abject failure of a 
high-ranking Cabinet member to carry out his 
responsibilities. The Cabinet member of whom 
| speak is the highest ranking law enforce- 
ment official in the Nation: The Attorney Gen- 
eral Edwin Meese. 

This Nation has come to expect that the 
person who occupies the august position of 
Attorney General be a shining example of 
competence in the legal profession as well as 
the possessor of a sterling personal reputa- 
tion. 

The bitter truth is that the current Attorney 
General has proven himself to be both incom- 
petent and unscrupulous. Enough is enough! 

As the respected columnist, David Broder, 
said recently, "* * * as a government official, 
he has been a disaster, a man whose narrow- 
ness of view is matched by his incompe- 
tence." 

When the Attorney General is under investi- 
gation, when the Attorney General can't keep 
his personal affairs in order, when the Attor- 
ney General's personal advisors are the tar- 
gets of grand juries, when the Attorney Gener- 
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al bungles the Iran-Contra Investigation by as- 
signing inexperienced investigators, the entire 
country is in serious trouble. Twice Mr. Meece 
has ill-served the country and the President in 
what is one of his most important duties: ad- 
vising on the selection of a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The Bork debacle and the Gins- 
burg fiasco made the President appear laugh- 
able. Mr. Reagan certainly has the right to 
select a conservative for the court but surely 
Mr. Meese has the responsibility to help 
ensure that the choice does not divide the 
Nation or make a mockery of the high stand- 
ards required for the position of Supreme 
Court Justice. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, Edwin Meese owes it 
to the people and to the President to resign 
so that competence and honesty may again 
become the hallmarks of the Office of the At- 
torney General. 


THE LoNcER EDWIN MEESE STAYS—THE 
GRIMMER THINGS LOOK 


(By David S. Broder) 


In any other democracy in the world, а 
Cabinet official who subjected his chief, his 
party and hís cause to the massive embar- 
rassment that Attorney General Edwin 
Meese III caused President Reagan, the Re- 
publicans and the conservative movement 
last week would be out of а job. He would 
know it was his simple duty. But in this ad- 
ministration, Reagan neither expects nor 
enforces any standard of accountability—es- 
pecially toward such loyal old friends as 
Meese. 

That is the chilling aftermath of the 
comic episode of the nomination of Judge 
Douglas Ginsburg for the Supreme Court. It 
is a stark reminder of the appalling inepti- 
tude of the central figures in a government 
that must somehow lead this country for 
another 14 months. 

Meese is a personally pleasant man who 
has had more than his share of family trag- 
edy these past few years. But as a govern- 
ment official, he has been a disaster—a man 
whose narrowness of view is matched by his 
incompetence. His tangled personal affairs 
have twice earned him investigations by spe- 
cial prosecutors. He has been involved in a 
string of blunders, stretching from the 
"Why wake Reagan?" decision during the 
U.S.-Libyan aerial dogfight in the first year 
of the presidency to the bungled Iran- 
contra investigation, which allowed Ollie 
North and Fawn Hall time for their “вһгей- 
ding party.” 

Even by the elastic standards in this ad- 
ministration, this lastest episode fairly 
shouts for Meese's resignation. Consider for 
a moment what occurred. The chief law en- 
forcement officer of the government, fulfill- 
ing one of his most vital duties, advised the 
president of the United States to nominate 
a certain individual for a vacancy on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

“Advised” is putting it mildly, for Meese 
pushed hard for Ginsburg, against the 
advice of the White House chief of staff and 
the counsel to the president, who ques- 
tioned whether Ginsburg could be con- 
firmed. He vouched personally to the presi- 
dent that Ginsburg met the ideological 
standards Reagan had set for the job and 
was not vulnerable to the liberal counterat- 
tack that sank Judge Robert Bork. 

Meese did so in the face of the fact that 
Ginsburg had an extremely sketchy record: 
no private law practice; one hour of court- 
room argument on one case; the lowest pass- 
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ing rating from the American Bar Associa- 
tion for appointment to a lower level judge- 
ship; and only one year of judicial service, 
with fewer than 20 opinions as a member of 
the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Meese failed to discover or to alert the 
president to other facts whose disclosure 
forced Ginsburg to withdraw in less than 
two weeks. Conservatives who were properly 
indignant at the defeat of Bork had to 
squirm at the quick revelation that dope, di- 
vorce and abortion—the unholy trio of 
threats to their cherished family values“ 
had all been at one time or another familiar 
parts of the life style or medical experience 
of Ginsburg and his physician wife. 

When Meese appeared to lack the guts to 
clean up the mess he had made, William 
Bennett, the conservative movement's fa- 
vorite secretary of education, stepped for- 
ward to educate Ginsburg on the political 
preposterousness of the situation. For the 
first time in seven years, Reagan may have 
sensed the value of having relented on his 
ambition to eradicate the Department of 
Education. 

“Do what you think is right," the ever-de- 
tached president told Bennett when the 
latter phoned the White House to say that 
he was about to push Ginsburg overboard. 
But Reagan would not do it himself. Indeed, 
far worse than the Ginsburg fiasco is the 
fact that Reagan tolerates it. 

Why is there no hint of a shake-up? “The 
president couldn't stand to lose Ed Meese, 
especially now,” said one influential Repub- 
lican senator to whom I put the question. 
“Bill Casey is dead; Paul Laxalt has left the 
Senate; Cap Weinberger and Bill Clark have 
quit the Cabinet; Mike Deaver and Lyn Nof- 
ziger are up to here with legal troubles. 
Meese is about the only old ally he has left. 
That's a helluva spot to be in when you're 
76 years old and your term is running out.” 

Put in those stark terms, the tolerance of 
Meese’s towering ineptitude is both human- 
ly understandable and profoundly unnerv- 
ing. There must be 200 able conservative 
Republican lawyers with the right political 
credentials and experience whose counsel at 
the Cabinet table and in White House meet- 
ings would be sounder, wiser and more 
useful to the president and the country 
than Ed Meese's. 

The fact that Ronald Reagan is not look- 
ing for one of them, and is not even think- 
ing about what he is missing, indicates just 
how feeble the resources of this administra- 
tion really are. With more than a year left 
for it to manage—or mismanage—the fate of 
this nation, keep your fingers crossed. 


SUGAR SUPPLY STABILIZATION 
ACT OF 1987 


HON. WILLIS D. GRADISON, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. GRADISON. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased 
to join my friend Tom Downey of New York 
and 24 of our House colleagues in introducing 
the Sugar Supply Stabilization Act of 1987. 

For the past 5 years, the United States has 
operated a Price Support Program for domes- 
tic sugar producers. As a direct result, sugar 
prices for American consumers are roughly 
three times higher than the world market 
price. 
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Proponents of the program argue that it pro- 
vides stability in an otherwise volatile com- 
modity market. In practice, however, the 
Sugar Program has protected inefficient pro- 
ducers at the expense of consumers and jobs, 
promoted a misallocation of agricultural re- 
sources, and considerably damaged America’s 
friends and allies who traditionally have had 
access to our market. 

The need to change American sugar policy 
is clear. The Sugar Supply Stabilization Act 
will establish a more competitive and reasona- 
ble price for sugar and, in the process, will ad- 
dress the dislocations caused by the present 
program. This legislation is a gradual and 
measured approach to a serious policy prob- 
lem. | urge my colleagues to join us in support 
of this bill. 


REPETITIVE MOTION DISORDER 
HON. STEPHEN L. NEAL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, | want to share with 
you the introduction of an impressive report 
on prevention of accidents in the workplace. 
The report was developed by the National 
Broiler Council’s Poultry Industry Task Force. 
A company in my district, Holly Farms Poultry 
Industries, Inc., participated in the study. 

The introduction points out that millions of 
dollars have been drained from productivity 
and profits because of repetitive motion disor- 
der [RMD]. The poultry industry has respond- 
ed to the challenge of preventing RMD over 
the last four decades and has recently estab- 
lished a task force on RMD. 

| commend the poultry industry for its con- 
cern and action in this area, and | believe my 
colleagues in the House will find this idea of 
interest. The complete report is available 
through my office. 

The introduction follows: 

INTRODUCTION 

It is estimated that millions of dollars 
have been drained from the “bottom line” 
profits of the poultry industry by one con- 
tinuing problem. These dollars have been 
spent on workers’ compensation and group 
health insurance costs, absenteeism, turnov- 
er, training and retraining, and loss of pro- 
ductivity. The underling cause of these costs 
is not always easy to identify or accept as a 
responsibility of doing business. This docu- 
ment addresses Repetitive Motion Disorders 
(RMD) as the causal factor in this loss of 
productivity and profit. 

RMD's can briefly be defined as those 
medical complications resulting from the re- 
petitive motion tasks inherent in produc- 
tion-line manufacturing and processing op- 
erations. This area of shared concern re- 
cently resulted in the formation of the 
Poultry Industry Task Force. The Task 
Force was established to identify the actual 
scope of the problem and possible solutions 
currently in use within the industry. The 
task force began this identification process 
by looking at the historical origins of the 
problem. 

Task force discussion identified four 
major historical factors that have brought 
RMD’s to the forefront of the industry's at- 
tention: (1) state worker's compensation 
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laws; (2) а heightened awareness by the 
medical profession of RMD’s, particularly 
carpal tunnel syndrome (CTS); (3) emphasis 
of industry in the 21st century on “line as- 
sembly" operations that require multiple re- 
petitive motion tasks involving the hand, 
wrist, and forearm; (4) the Occupational 
Health & Safety Administration's (OSHA) 
response to the increasing incidence of 
RDM's and the concurrent effect on em- 
ployee health and safety. These factors and 
their impact were identified as the motiva- 
tion for the poultry industry's pursuit of 
the appropriate preventative measures. 

The poultry industry has actively re- 
sponded to the challenge of preventing 
RDM's over the last four decades. In the 
1950's ergonomics began to be applied to in- 
dividual work station design of the poultry 

processing work place. Job rotation and spe- 
cific job-related safety training programs 
wer implemented in the 1960's. The ''seven- 
ties" saw the introduction of ergonomically 
designed hand tools, an inceased emphasis 
on ergonomically designed work stations, 
and trials of vitamin therapy as а preventive 
medical strategy. Presently, in the “eight- 
ies," specific medical intervention programs 
that stress prevention through effective job 
placement, early identification of adverse 
reactions, and early intervention through 
appropriate medical treatment are being in- 
corporated into the overall preventative ap- 
proach. Regardless of the identified pre- 
ventative efforts, RMD's remain the most 
frequently occurring and most costly em- 
ployee injuries in some companies within 
the chicken, turkey, and duck processing in- 
dustries. 

On November 6 and 7, 1986, members of 
the poultry industry met with the repre- 
sentatives from OSHA in Washington, DC, 
to discuss the incidence of RMD’s in the 
poultry industry. At this meeting, it was de- 
termined that the poultry industry has in 
many ways been a leader in the develop- 
ment of preventative approaches to RMD. 
The recommendation for a joint effort by 
members of the industry was made. The 
task force was then established in an effort 
to identify a comprehensive preventative 
approach which would benefit the poultry 
industry as a whole. Participation in the 
task force was solicited from companies that 
were recognized as having preventative pro- 
grams which specifically address RMD's. 

The primary stated goal of this group was 
to develop and distribute a “practical docu- 
ment” to guide the poultry processing in- 
dustry towards the reduction of human suf- 
fering and the associated costs of RMD's. It 
was decided that this would be most effec- 
tively achieved by sharing the experiences 
of individual company preventative pro- 
grams. Both successes and failures were re- 
viewed in identifying possible preventative 
solutions to RMD. Preventative program- 
ming efforts were then classified into three 
areas: (1) training, (2) ergonomics, and (3) 
medical intervention. Subcommittees of the 
original task force compiled comprehensive 
summaries of the findings within each of 
these three areas. 

It must be stressed that the document is 
by no means a standard of performance, but 
a guideline, which has roots planted firmly 
in the soil of successful programming ef- 
forts utilized by a large portion of the U.S. 
poultry industry. The triad strategy of 
training, ergonomics, and medical interven- 
tion presents a sampling of possible inter- 
ventions for decreasing the incidence and 
costs associated with RMD's. The selection 
of an appropriate strategy, which fits an in- 
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dividual company’s needs rests solely with 
the respective company’s management. The 
task force representing the poultry industry 
supports any and all efforts in the preven- 
tion of RMD's as being proactive versus re- 
active and therefore definitely worthwhile. 
As part of this offer of support, all members 
of the task force are available to discuss 
identified concerns and questions. 


THE DEATH OF SENATOR JIM 
TOLLESON 


HON. GEORGE (BUDDY) DARDEN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with pro- 
found sadness that | inform my colleagues of 
the death of Georgia State Senator Jim Tolle- 
son—a man who was a dedicated public offi- 
cial, a devoted husband and father and a 
good friend. 

Senator Tolleson served with distinction and 
integrity as a member of the Smyrna City 
Council before being elected to the State 
Senate. His easygoing, warm personality en- 
abled him to make difficult decisions and re- 
solve conflicts without alienating either side of 
a controversy. 

Jim Tolleson was a loyal friend, for whom | 
had great trust and respect. He will be missed 
by all he touched. | invite my colleagues to 
join my wife Lillian and me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to Jim Tolleson's wife Bar- 
bara and his family. 


COMMENTS ON PEACE INITIA- 
TIVE OF PRESIDENT ARIAS 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, a very good 
friend of mine, Robert Sussler, recently had 
the opportunity to go to Costa Rica to talk to 
people about the August 7 peace initiative of 
President Oscar Arias. One particular inter- 
view he had with a wealthy landowner is, | 
think, illustrative of why so many in Central 
America support the Arias peace accord. | 
commend it to my colleagues and ask that it 
be inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

[From the New London (CT) Day, Oct. 4, 

1987] 
NICARAGUA—FIGHTING THE SANDINISTAS 
WITH PEACE 
(By Robert Sussler) 

Why does a wealthy, conservative Costa 
Rican landowner support the Oscar Arias 
peace plan for Central America and reject 
President Ronald Reagan’s policy of con- 
tinuing military aid to the Contras? Both 
the landowner and Reagan are most com- 
fortable within a democratic society with an 
economy that can grow through private en- 
terprise initiatives. Both dislike and fear 
nd Marxist penetration of Central Amer- 
ca. 

The following interview that occurred on 
Sept. 19, 1987, in San Jose, Costa Rica fo- 
cuses on the differences in their underlying 
premises that have led to opposite conclu- 
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sions. It took place with the understanding 
that I would not identify the individual, а 
high government official: 

Q: Is President Reagan's approach of mili- 
tary aid to the Contras the proper policy to 
achieve peace in Central America and to en- 
courage private enterprise in Central Amer- 
ica? 

A: It is fatally flawed. The Contras cannot 
win without direct United States military 
participation and the United States will not 
send its soldiers into battle. By basing the 
policy on military aid to the Contras, the 
policy leaves the Sandinistas in power while 
it becomes the excuse for the military build- 
up of the Sandinista's army from 10,000 to 
80,000, the excuse for the elimination of po- 
litical pluralism, the shutting down of the 
opposition press and radio station, and 
cause for the curtailment of the private en- 
terprise system. We must end the Sandinis- 
ta's excuse for curtailing political freedom. 
If they continue these policies, thereafter 
the Latin American and noncommunist 
world can then, in unity, isolate Nicaragua. 

Q: Why can't the Contras win, if the 
United States provides sufficient military 
hardware? 

A: The Contras number only 10,000 to 
12,000 and are no longer growing in num- 
bers. The discontented of Nicaragua are 
more apt to become refugees in Costa Rica 
than Contras. The Contras have no clear 
political program to attract fighters. The 
Niskito Indians are now as anti Contra as 
they are negative on the Sandinistas. 

Q: What is the effect of the Reagan mili- 
tary aid approach as the key to United 
States Central American policy? 

A: We are looked upon as an area of chaos 
and violence. As long as this attitude pre- 
vails throughout the world's financial and 
corporate community, there will be little to 
no non-governmental private investment. 
Our countries will continue with precarious 
economies supported by large U.S. govern- 
mental aid for our annual consumption ex- 
penditures and vital economic and military 
support for Salvador and Honduras. In the 
long run, without private investment cap- 
ital, such a method of economic survival is 
destructive to the private enterprise system. 

Q: Why support the Oscar Arias peace 
plan as the alternative to Reagan’s ap- 
proach? 

A: It stops the militarization now going 
on. It could then lead to a reduction of 
armies and reduce the need to spend on 
military equipment. Any democratization in 
Nicaragua, such as the publication of La 
Prensa without censorship and broadcast 
from Catholic Radio, will create new factors 
for pluralization within Nicaraguan society. 
With fewer political prisoners and allowing 
а right of free expression, there will be less 
chaos and fewer refugees. Finally, the reali- 
ties of the economic failure of socialism in 
Nicaragua could lead to allowing private en- 
terprise to again make a contribution to 
growth. The Arias plan initiates and sup- 
ports these tendencies. It gives pluralism 
and private enterprise an opportunity in 
Nicaragua which now does not occur. 

Q: Why trust the Nicaraguans to imple- 
ment the Arias plan and to keep abiding by 
its terms? 

A: For the same reasons they have initial- 
ly agreed to it. Their economy today under 
socialism is 40 percent less productive than 
before. The eastern bloc has been cutting 
back aid, including oil; members of the Nica- 
raguan Directorate have, in the time period 
set out in the Arias plan, agreed to certain 
democratic reforms and to stopping the kill- 
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ing of Nicaraguans, Their motivation is not, 
however, their survival as a political state 
but as an economically viable society. To 
some extent all of our countries face the 
same problem and thus the same incentives, 
to reduce chaos and violence. I am aware we 
are taking risks, but at least these risks com- 
bine with opportunity. 

Q: Are not the Contras a cause of this 
policy change by the Sandinistas? 

A: To a certain extent yes; but more im- 
portant was the failure of the Sandinista’s 
economic policies and the cutting back of 
the East Block aid. An end to fighting will 
reduce the Nicaraguan military budget and 
the destruction of internal infrastructure 
and farm cooperatives. Since these changes 
improve the Sandinistas’ ability to meet 
their social justice pronouncements, they 
have an incentive to remain faithful to the 
Arias peace plan. 

Q: What are the future prospects for Cen- 
tral America? 

A: Our countries need investment captial 
and a restoring of the Central American 
economic union for freer trade along with 
the Caribbean Basin plan. The Arias peace 
plan is the only alternative that allows each 
of our countries to reach out beyond their 
grasp with hope to achieve our needs. Un- 
fortunately, each Central American country 
will need large amounts of economic aid for 
many years to come. Our goal must be to 
end the stifling of expression and opportu- 
nity which has caused the desperation that 
leads to civil war. We need patience to allow 
tomorrow's dawn to bring a better day. 


THE HODAG PROGRAM 
HON. BILL GREEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, on October 29, | 
successfully offered an amendment to the 
continuing resolution during its consideration 
by the House Appropriations Committee that 
would serve to extend, from 36 to 48 months, 
the period of time during which commence- 
ment of construction must begin with funds 
appropriated under the Housing Opportunity 
Grant Program [HODAG]. 

Since the 36 month period under present 
law will elapse before the continuing resolu- 
tion is considered by both Houses and pre- 
sented to the President for signature, | want 
to notify the House as to my intent in offering 
this amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the HODAG program was cre- 
ated in 1984 to assist local governments in 
creating new housing projects that serve low 
and moderate income persons. Unfortunately, 
many cities have been burdened by bureau- 
cratic delays both within and without the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
and delays created as a result of the 1986 tax 
bill that have jeopardized the ability of numer- 
ous projects to meet the deadline for com- 
mencement of construction. This combination 
of factors necessitated the offering of my 
amendment. 

Despite that action, these projects that are 
in jeopardy would lose these funds by the end 
of November. Since it is now clear that final 
action on a continuing resolution will not take 
place until mid-December, funds under this 
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program face administrative action leading to 
recapture during the several days between ex- 
piration of the 36 month period and final 
action on a continuing resolution. 

Therefore, | wish to make it very clear that 
the express intent of my amendment is to 
avoid recapture of these funds by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development and 
that my amendment is intended to be retroac- 
tive in nature, to cover all projects for which 
funding notices were issued prior to July 23, 
1985. 


RABBI MAURICE T. GALPERT 
HONORED BY PASADENA 
JEWISH TEMPLE AND CENTER 


HON. CARLOS J. MOORHEAD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Pasadena Jewish Temple and 
Center, the oldest, largest and one of the 
foremost Jewish religious centers in the San 
Gabriel Valley, are, paying special tribute to 
their rabbi for the best of reasons—love. 

For 36 years, Rabbi Maurice T. Galpert has 
been the spiritual leader, teacher, and friend 
of the congregation of the PJTC. This endur- 
ing union has been so full of joy and success 
and affection that the friends of Rabbi Galpert 
decided to have a celebration, not because he 
is retiring or going anywhere, but because he 
is so beloved and esteemed by his numerous 
friends and neighbors. 

This outpouring of respect and admiration 
will begin at services on Friday, December 4 
and continue with a dinner-dance on Saturday 
evening, December 5. It's a 2-day “Thank 
You” to Rabbi Galpert for his wisdom, his de- 
votion, his constancy and his guidance. 

Rabbi Galpert was born in Canton, OH, 
where he also received his early education. 
Moving to Chicago, he attended the Hebrew 
Theological Institute, a school for advanced 
Jewish studies. He received an A.B. and B.S. 
in education from Kent State University and a 
master's in English and comparative literature 
from the State University of lowa. 

In 1945, he was ordained as rabbi by the 
late Dr. Stephen S. Wise of the Hebrew Union 
College Jewish Institute of Religion. During 
the late years of World War ІІ and the postwar 
years, he served as rabbi in Pittsfield, MA, and 
Santa Ana, CA, before coming to Pasadena in 
August 1952. 

Throughout his years in Pasadena as spirit- 
ual leader of the temple, he has been an 


Since coming to Pasadena 36 years ago, 
Rabbi Galpert has been a willing and able par- 
ticipant in those agencies and organizations 
that make up a successful community. He has 
given time, effort, and experience to his city, 
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his school district, and his business communi- 


He is a member of the Community Chest, 
the United Way, the Tuesday Evening Forum 
of Pasadena City College, Pasadena Planned 
Parenthood, and Ministerial Association. In 
1965, he was the recipient of the Arthur 
Berman Award in Human Relations. 

Under his guidance and stewardship, the 
Pasadena Jewish Temple has risen to a posi- 
tion of prominence among the outstanding 
houses of worship in the San Gabriel Valley. 
During this time, Rabbi Galpert has also 
become recognized as not only one of the 
most senior clergymen in the area but one of 
the most loved and admired. 

Mr. Speaker, | take great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to my colleagues in the U.S. House 
of Representatives this special tribute to a 
special man, Rabbi Maurice T. Galpert. 


TURNING OFF IMPORTS FROM 
IRAN: THE PRESIDENT MAKES 
A WISE DECISION 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | com- 
mend the President for his timely decision to 
terminate imports from Iran. That tough but 
necessary action was taken in light of Iran's 
unwarranted attacks against international ship- 
ping in the gulf and that Government's ongo- 
ing involvement in terrorism. Why should our 
country, whose citizens may be held by Irani- 
an-backed kidnapers in Lebanon, trade with 
Iran? Why should America help Iran's econo- 
my by importing products from that extremist 
state? Why should we sell any item to Iran 
that would help that country's war effort? It is 
encouraging to note that there is support for 
the President's position on this issue here on 
the Hill. Congress is considering legislation 
which would take similar action against Iran. 

On October 29, the President notified Con- 
gress that he had exercised his constitutional 
and statutory authority to prohibit the importa- 
tion into the United States of all goods and 
services of Iranian origin. The action will halt 
crude-oil purchases from Iran that had 
reached $1 billion in 1987 along with the im- 
portation of other Iranian products. 

The existing export ban was also expanded 
to include 14 broad categories of goods that 
might be of military use, such as communica- 
tions equipment, inflatable boats, and portable 
electric generators. 

As a strong supporter of bipartisanship in 
foreign policy, | commend the Congress for 
having taken action against Iran that is similar 
to that taken by the Chief Executive. The 
House and Senate have passed nearly identi- 
cal embargo bills, H.R. 3391 and S. 1748, 
both designed to ban the importation of Irani- 
an products. | am certain that many of my col- 
leagues join me in praising the President for 
his prudent decision. 
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With these thoughts in mind, | commend the 
President's Executive order, “Prohibiting Im- 
ports From lran," to my colleagues in the 
Congress. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 
PROHIBITING IMPORTS FROM IRAN 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including section 
505 of the International Security and Devel- 
opment Cooperation Act of 1985 (22 U.S.C. 
2349aa-9), and section 301 of Title 3 of the 
United States Code, 

I RONALD REAGAN, President of the 
United States of America, find that the 
Government of Iran is actively supporting 
terrorism as an instrument of state policy. 
In addition, Iran has conducted aggressive 
and unlawful military action against U.S.- 
flag vessels and merchant vessels of other 
non-belligerent nations engaged in lawful 
and peaceful commerce in international 
waters of the Persian Gulf and territorial 
waters of non-belligerent nations of that 
region. To ensure that United States im- 
ports of Iranian goods and services will not 
contribute financial support to terrorism or 
to further aggressive actions against non- 
belligerent shipping, I hereby order that: 

Section 1. Except as otherwise provided in 
regulations issued pursuant to this Order, 
no goods or services of Iranian origin may 
be imported into the United States, includ- 
ing its territories and possessions, after the 
effective date of this Order. 

Sec. 2. The prohibition contained in Sec- 
tion 1 shall not apply to: 

(a) Iranian-origin publications and materi- 
als imported for news publications or news 
broadcast dissemination; 

(b) petroleum products refined from Irani- 
an crude oil in a third country; 

(c) articles imported directly from Iran 
into the United States that were exported 
from Iran prior to the effective date of this 
Order. 

Sec. 3. This Order shall take effect at 
12:01 p.m. Eastern Standard Time on Octo- 
ber 29, 1987, except as otherwise provided їп 
regulations issued pursuant to this Order. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State, is 
hereby authorized to take such actions, in- 
cluding the promulgation of rules and regu- 
lations, as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Order. The Secretary of 
the Treasury may redelegate any of these 
functions to other officers and agencies of 
the Federal Government. АП agencies of the 
United States Government are directed to 
take all appropriate measures within their 
authority to carry out the provisions of this 
Order, including the suspension or termina- 
tion of licenses or other authorizations in 
effect as of the date of this Order. 

Sec. 5. The measures taken pursuant to 
this Order are in response to the actions of 
the Government of Iran referred to above, 
occurring after the conclusion of the 1981 
Algiers Accords, and are intended solely as a 
response to those actions. 

This Order shall be transmitted to the 
Congress and published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 

RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE House, October 29, 1987. 
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SAMFORD UNIVERSITY 
CELEBRATES 100 YEARS 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, Samford Uni- 
versity, which 1 have the privilege of repre- 
senting in the U.S. House, is celebrating a 
very important anniversary this year. This out- 
standing seat of higher learning is observing 
100 years in Jefferson County and ! would like 
to take a few moments to tell my colleagues 
in the House a little about Samford and the 
important role it plays in our local community, 
State, and Nation. 

Samford University is the first and oldest 
university in the Birmingham area. Before its 
name became Samford, it was known as 
Howard College, founded in Marion, AL, in 
1841. It moved to the East Lake section of 
Birmingham in 1887 as the area's first college 
or university, and moved to a more spacious 
tract of land in suburban Homewood in 1957, 
where it built one of the most beautiful cam- 
puses in America. 

In 1965, Howard College became Samford 
University, reaching beyond its original role as 
a distinguished liberal arts college to encom- 
pass seven colleges and schools, among 
them the nationally recognized and prestigious 
Cumberland School of Law, the Howard Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, School of Busi- 
ness, Orlean Bullard Beeson School of Educa- 
tion, School of , School of Music, 
and the Ida V. Moffett School of Nursing. 


SECRETARY VERITY ON THE 
JACKSON-VANIK AMENDMENT 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on October 7, 
1987, | initiated corr with Secre- 
tary-designate of Commerce Willliam Verity 
concerning his views on the Jackson-Vanik 
amendment, following his public testimony on 
this subject. On November 6, 1987, | received 
a reply from Secretary Verity. 

The correspondence follows: 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, DC, October 7, 1987. 
Mr. C. WILLIAM VERITY, 
Secretary-Designate, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. VERITY: The question of the 
Jackson-Vanik Amendment is one of con- 
cern to many Members of Congress, and I 
have read with great interest your testimo- 
ny on this subject. I know that you have re- 
sponded to many questions on this topic and 
your views are clearly on the record that 
you “will uphold the provisions of Jackson- 
Vanik." 

Nonetheless, I believe that it would be 
useful for some further elaboration con- 
cerning your views on the circumstances 
that would permit a waiver of Jackson- 
Vanik with respect to the Soviet Union. I re- 
alize that the United States must respond to 
concrete circumstances as they evolve, 
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rather than a hypothetical question, but 

what would you be looking for before you 

would recommend to the President a waiver 
of the Jackson-Vanik provisions? 

I would also like to afford you the oppor- 
tunity for any other comments you would 
— to make on the Jackson-Vanik provi- 
sions. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe 
and the Middle East. 
DEPARTMENT ОР COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, November 6, 1987. 

Hon. LEE HAMILTON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for your 
letter offering congratulations on my ap- 
pointment and expressing your views on the 
Jackson-Vanik Amendment. 

The Jackson-Vanik Amendment is the law 
of the land. As I said at my hearing I shall 
carry out the law of the land to the best of 
my ability. If our mission is to increase emi- 
gration from the Soviet Union, Jewish or 
non-Jewish, then I believe we should direct 
our energies to this task. I believe there are 
options for encouraging Soviet cooperation 
rather than relying on trade restrictions as 
a motivating force. I have always believed in 
seeking improvement in human rights and 
will work to obtain gains in this area, includ- 
ing freedom of emigration for all. 

The principal point remains that there 
should be a substantial and sustained in- 
crease in emigration from present levels. At 
my hearing on September 10, I indicated 
that an emigration rate of between 15,000 
and 25,000 would at least be a starting point, 
but this is not a specific target. I assure you 
that no relaxation of trade restrictions 
would be considered without extensive con- 
sultation among the Administration, the 
Congress, and all other interested parties. 

Sincerely, 
C. WILLIAM VERITY, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


NATIONAL SAFETY BELT USE 
DAY 


HON. GEORGE J. HOCHBRUECKNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. HOCHBRUECKNER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, October 15, 1987, the President 
signed House Joint Resolution 338 designat- 
ing this day as "National Safety Belt Use 
Day." | would like to take this opportunity to 
say a few words on behalf of common sense. 

On October 15, | had the opportunity to 
meet with Police Officer Robin Kane of the 
Suffolk County, NY, Police Department. Offi- 
cer Kane was in Washington, along with 
police officers from every other State whose 
lives were saved by wearing seatbelts. 

Robin Kane's car was rear-ended by a 
drunk driver on April 20, 1985, a bright Satur- 
day morning, while she was assigned to the 
Suffolk County Highway Patrol. At the time of 
the accident, her car was parked on the 
median of the Long Island Expressway. The 
driver who hit her car was traveling faster than 
60 miles per hour. Damage to the car was so 
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extensive that the door had to be cut away to 
out. 


eive appeared in train- 
ing films and on the cover of auto safety mag- 
azines as testimony to the effectiveness of 
seatbelts. 

Motor vehicle accidents kill more than 


and over 15 million lost days of work annually. 
According to the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration, 91 percent of the occu- 
pants killed in auto accidents in 1985 were 
not wearing their safety belts. In automobile 


causes the occupants to be thrown against 
the interior of the automobile. Automobile pas- 
sengers can be proteced from this ''second 
collision" by seatbelts. 

Seatbelts save lives. In 1986, it is estimated 
that safety belts saved approximately 2,200 
lives and prevented over 20,000 injuries. Cur- 
rently, 29 States including the District of Co- 
lumbia require the use of seatbelts. However, 
even in these States where wearing a seatbelt 
is required, many drivers and passengers do 
not use them. This year, 42 percent of auto- 
mobile occupants are using safety belts. This 
is a 3-percent increase over 1986, but it still 
means that more than half of automobile oc- 
cupants are not wearing their safety belts. 

The importance of wearing seatbelts cannot 
be underemphasized. That is why | am 
pleased to be able to rise to speak in support 
of "National Safety Belt Use Day." 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
PERSISTENCE 


HON. DEAN А. GALLO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, | strongly support 
House Joint Resolution 376, which calls on 
the Government of the Soviet Union to re- 
lease the wives and husbands of United 
States residents who have been denied the 
right to emigrate. We must continue to make a 
commitment to publicly pursue these divided 
spouse cases with the Soviet Government 
until they are all resolved. 

To the men and women who face the suf- 
fering of separation every day of their lives, 
we must pledge our persistence in the strug- 
gle for freedom and the preservation of family 
values. 

The cruelest possible torture often is not 
the threat of physical violence, but the certain- 
ty of isolation from loved ones for an indefinite 
period of time. This cruelty takes its toll 
slowly, but with a force that cannot be 
matched in its ability to inflict pain year after 
year. 
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The price of involuntary separation was very 
clear on the face of Anatoly Michelson as he 
sat in my Washington office in the summer of 
1986 listening to an account of my visit with 
his wife, Galina, during my trip to the Soviet 
Union a month before. 

Не had to content himself with the pictures 
we brought back from our trip as his only 
record of his wife’s reaction when she was 
given the wedding ring that we brought with 
us, on his behalf, from America. 

When | presented the ring to Galina, it was 
a very emotional experience edged with the 
deep sadness that comes with knowing that it 
was Anatoly, not me, who should have been 
making this very personal presentation. 

For Anatoly Michelson, this was just one 
more time during the more than 30 years of 
forced separation from his wife that he faced 
the emotional roller coaster of hope, followed 
by disappointment, in his struggle to convince 
the Soviet Government to free his family so 
that they could come and live with him in Flor- 
ida. 

| was very happy this week to learn from my 
good friend and colleague, CONNIE MACK, that 
the Michelson family will finally be reunited in 
this country. The Soviets have committed 
themselves to allow Galina to emigrate, and 
there may finally be a happy ending to this 
very sad story. 

House Joint Resolution 376 holds impor- 
tance because there are countless cases in- 
volving separated spouses that have been 
documented and officially registered with 
Soviet Foreign Ministry officials. | have joined 
with my colleagues in these efforts on many 
occasions and will continue to do so, but 
today we have the opportunity to remind the 
Soviet Government officially and publicly that 
its policy regarding divided spouses is unfair 
and should be changed. 

During my trip to the Soviet Union, | also 
visited Abram Kagan and his family, who have 
been seeking visas from the Soviet Govern- 
ment since 1976. 

Recently, | learned that Abram's wife and 
children were given permission to leave, but 
he was denied a visa on a technicality involv- 
ing incomplete paperwork. In this case, the 
Soviets have created another divided family 
by their actions. 

Today, we have the opportunity to formally 
file a clear and very public protest to the 
Soviet Union at a time when we seek to build 
a better relationship between nations. Today, 
we are saying that that relationship must in- 
clude a commitment to bring families together, 
not require further separations. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION OF 
THE BAHA'IS 


HON. LES ASPIN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the plight of 
the Baha'is. The followers of this religion are 
known for their religious tolerance, yet they 
have been the victims of persecution by Is- 
lamic fundamentalists throughout the Middle 
East. 
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Members of Congress may not be aware 
that the first Baha'i community in the United 
States was established around the turn of the 
century in Kenosha, WI, just a short distance 
from my home town of East Troy. Baha'is аге 
still active in that area, and from that small 
group of American converts, this new faith has 
spread across the Nation. More then 100,000 
Baha'is are now active in all 50 States. 

As members of a worldwide religious com- 
munity of more than 4 million followers, Ameri- 
can Baha'is are deeply concerned for the 
plight of their coreligionists in Iran, where 
Baha'is suffer vicious religious persecution. 
Members of Congress and all Americans who 
value religious freedom share that concern 
and express our horror at the harsh repres- 
sion of Baha'is by the fundamentalist Islamic 
regime. 

The Baha'i faith is widely known for its 
ideals of religious tolerance. It’s particularly 
disturbing that members of a group which 
seeks the harmony of all mankind should be 
the victims of religious hatred in Iran. 

We must continue to speak out on these in- 
justices. Experience has shown that the Irani- 
an Government has, in fact, responded to 
congressional appeals, resolutions of the 
United Nations, and other expressions of sup- 
port for the Baha'is. Fewer Baha'is are being 
executed now than in the early years under 
the fundamentalist Islamic regime. 

However, the pressures of Islamic funda- 
mentalism have spread far beyond the bor- 
ders of Iran. Fundamentalist Islamic groups in 
other countries are waging anti-Baha'i cam- 
paigns, condemning Baha'is as heretics and 
apostates. According to reports published by 
the State Department, during the past 3 years, 
Baha'is in Egypt and Morocco have been ar- 
rested, tried, and convicted on religious 
charges. This month, courts in both those 
countries are scheduled to consider the ap- 
peals of Egyptian and Moroccan Baha'is who 
have been sentenced to prison on account of 
their religious beliefs. 

History shows that the virus of religious 
hatred has caused untold suffering. Let us 
work to ensure that those cases will be re- 
solved in ways which will enhance the cause 
of human rights and religious toleration. 

We must continue to emphasize our strong 
support for the principles of religious freedom 
which all Americans cherish. 


STUDENT LOAN DEFAULTS 
HON. WILLIAM F. CLINGER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. CLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
how the Government should deal with those 
who default on their student loans has been 
receiving a lot of attention lately. In particular, 
Education Secretary William Bennett an- 
nounced a new plan of action to punish 
schools for the transgressions of their former 
students. Starting in 1990, any college, univer- 
sity, or for-profit schoo! with a student default 
rate higher than 20 percent will be expelled 
from all federal student aid programs. 

Secretary Bennett's attention to this prob- 
lem is commendable but his approach will hurt 
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future students and do little to get defaulters 
to pay up. Rather than focus solely on col- 
leages and universities, the Federal Govern- 
ment should require lenders to be more active 
in going after defaulters and possibly look at 
some more creative financing for student 
loans. 

In an op-ed piece for USA Today, Penn di- 
rector of Student Aid, Robert W. Evans, 
makes a convincing case for lenders to take 
more of this responsibility. This is worthwhile 
reading and | urge my colleagues to seriously 
consider his point of view. 


{From the USA Today, Nov. 9, 1987] 
MAKE THE BANKS RESPONSIBLE, Too 
(By Robert W. Evans) 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Colleges and uni- 
versities are taking the brunt of the blame 
for a serious problem that has many play- 
ers. The rising default rate in the Guaran- 
teed Student Loan Program does require 
major attention, but from all parties in- 
volved, not only colleges and universities. 

Under current law, educational institu- 
tions are required to determine only if a stu- 
dent applicant has a genuine need for finan- 
cial aid and meets all eligibility require- 
ments. 

But the final decision for a guaranteed 
student loan and collection of the loan rests 
on the lenders, which include banks, credit 
unions, and other lending institutions. 
Lenders are not required to check a student 
applicant’s credit history or to determine 
the future ability to repay the loan. No co- 
signer is required, and often the student 
does not meet with the lender prior to ap- 
proval or distribution of the loan. 

Currently, educational institutions are co- 
operating with lenders by verifying a stu- 
dent's enrollment status, providing loan 
counseling to students, and giving up-to- 
date addresses on former students. 

Education Secretary William Bennett 
should also propose that lenders, not just 
schools, improve their default rates because 
it is the lenders’ loans that the government 
is paying off. 

Shouldn't lenders be required to have 
more regular contact with student borrow- 
ers? 

Should the lender interview and counsel a 
student before the loan is approved, as insti- 
tutions do now? 

The Guaranteed Student Loan program is 
a moneymaker for the lender, whether the 
money comes from the student or the U.S. 
government. New proposals need to examine 
whether a lender's yield on its loan column 
should be reduced when its clients are de- 
faulting on their student loans, 

In all of the debate over default rates, 
let's also remember that the Guaranteed 
Student Loan Program was originally estab- 
lished to provide loans for middle-income 
Students. As other federal and state pro- 
grams for student aid have failed to keep 
pace with inflation and college costs, low- 
income students have been forced into the 
student loan program, and they may have 
more difficulties repaying loans quickly. 

The student loan program does need to be 
examined, but the role of educational insti- 
tutions is not the only one that needs seri- 
ous review. 

Public policy on who should be allowed to 
borrow and the lender's role in the loan pro- 
gram also must be addressed. 
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STEPPING STONES TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON. J. ALEX McMILLAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, | rise today to state my support for 
H.R. 4, the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1987. | believe this bill represents 
a realistic approach to addressing housing 
needs and rural and urban development con- 
cerns. Furthermore, | believe it represents true 
bipartisan commitment to maintain a strong 
Federal role in housing policies and programs. 
The bill is fiscally responsible and consistent 
with the overall imperative to hold outlays at 
the 1987 levels. 

It also includes important initiatives that 
have the potential to involve residents in de- 
veloping patterns of self-reliance that can be 
both personally beneficial as well as ultimately 
cost-effective in maximizing the availability 
and affordability of housing. Resident manage- 
ment and enterprise zones are two such ex- 
amples. 

| am also very pleased to see that section 
129 was included in the bill. This is an amend- 
ment that | offered if the Banking Committee, 
known as the public housing comprehensive 

The transition demonstration proposal was 
originally brought to my attention by the Char- 
lotte, NC Housing Authority. It was thoughtfully 
prepared and addressed a complete range of 
needs that residents in public housing meet in 
their day%to-day lives. The purpose of the 
program is to provide transitional housing to 
those families who are temporarily dislocated 
due to a change in the labor market or 
changes in the head of household and who 
are without means to find safe and affordable 
housing in the existing housing market. 

The demonstration emphasizes the coordi- 
nation of resources already available from 
Federal, State, and local sources rather than 
the creation of new programs. Local auton- 
omy in design and implementation of the pro- 
gram is necessary in order that changes may 
be made to suit individual families’ circum- 
stances. In order to achieve this, the commit- 
ment of private business, elected officials, 
community organizations, and the public hous- 
ing residents themselves will be required. All 
residents who participate in the demonstration 
are expected to fulfill the requirements of their 
individual development program and move 
into private housing within 7 years. 

The premise of the program is that welfare 
dependents make more money on welfare 
than "on their own." Many are only qualified 
for low-paying jobs, but have potential for im- 
provement. Often, the range and amount of 
assistance available, the time required to 
secure it, and the threat of immediate discon- 
tinuance if they exceed earnings limits com- 
bine to create a powerful disincentive to self- 
reliance. In this demonstration, benefits will 
remain constant for a period of time so that 
participating families will be provided a stable 
and sufficient income to enable the transition 
to self . The exception is that rent 
payments will be increased proportional to 
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income. The excess rent over base operation 
costs, however, is automatically held in an 
escrow savings account to be returned to 
them at the end of their participation and to 
be used as a downpayment on a house or a 
lease. 

In return for this benefit, participants are re- 
quired to adhere to their individual develop- 
ment plan as determined by themselves and 
social service officials. This plan is an outline 
of all the problems the participants must over- 
come to gain full-time employment and 
become self-sufficient. It may include remedial 
education, completion of high school, job 
training, substance abuse treatment and coun- 
seling and/or training in money management 
and parenting. It is the responsibility of the 
public housing authority and local social serv- 
ice organizations to assist and monitor the 

throughout the process. 

| am confident that this demonstration rep- 
resents true reform in the way public housing 
residents approach self-sufficiency. | look for- 
ward to relaying the results of this program to 
my colleagues in order that the expected suc- 
cess of the program may be considered for 
other aspects of welfare dependency. 


IN HONOR OF ANDREA KARLIN, 
HEAD OF NORTHWEST NURSES 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. LES AuCOIN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to bring to the public's 
attention the work of a woman who has estab- 
lished a unique and innovative health care fa- 
cility in Portland, OR. 

Ms. Andrea Karlin is the founder of North- 
west Neighborhood Nurses Association, a 
community-based health care clinic serving 
the needs of elderly who might otherwise go 
without vital preventative care. Through sheer 
force of will, Andrea has put together an orga- 
nization that provides affordable and conven- 
ient care—impacting the lives of hundreds of 
neighborhood residents. 

Andrea is the recipient of the Oregon Jeffer- 
son Award presented to distinguished individ- 
uals in recognition of their outstanding public 
service. | can't think of a more deserving indi- 
vidual. 

Andrea, a registered nurse with a degree 
from Mt. Sinai Hospital, founded the clinic in 
1979. Her goal was to help the elderly remain 
independent and live at home rather than in 
an expensive nursing home. Andrea and her 
nurses provide the elderly with care that you 
and ! take for granted, but that render many of 
these individuals paralyzed. 

The clinic charges no fees and subsists on 
donations and money raised through fundrais- 
ers. Although the services the clinic provides 
are not covered by Government reimburse- 
ments, the services are saving our Govern- 
ment countless dollars in preventative care. 

| add my thanks and congratulations to 
Andrea and to the many volunteers and em- 
ployees of the Northwest Neighborhood 
Nurses Association for the invaluable services 
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they provide northwest Portland's elderly resi- 
dents. 


KATHADIN FRIENDS, INC., SE- 
LECTED AS EXEMPLARY REHA- 
BILITATION PROGRAM 


HON. OLYMPIA J. SNOWE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Ms. SNOWE. Mr. Speaker, 1 would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate Kathadin 
Friends, Inc. for being chosen as one of the 
exemplary rehabilitation programs in New 
England. Fifty-four programs were nominated 
for their excellence and Kathadin Friends was 
one of only seven programs selected for this 
honor by the Rehabilitation Network of New 
England. It was also the only program chosen 
which serves a rural area. 

The purpose of choosing exemplary pro- 
grams is to provide other programs with an 
example to follow. Kathadin Friends, which 
has been serving people with disabilities for 
26 years in northern Penobscot County, is cer- 
tainly worthy of this honor. Among the many 
aspects of this program which are particularly 
noteworthly are its high consumer, family and 
employer involvement; the provision of serv- 
ices that respond to consumer needs; the 
change from sheltered work to work in the 
community; and its outstanding leadership and 
program management. 

Kathadin Friends is helping people with all 
types of disabilities for whom the idea of em- 
ployment in a community business was only a 
dream in the past. The program also provides 
the important component of continued support 
once an individual has a job. 

| would like to offer my congratulations to 
James Meehan, executive director of Kathadin 
Friends and his staff for the fine work they are 
doing in helping people move from being de- 
pendent on society to becoming contributing 
members. | am hopeful that this honor will 
allow others to use Kathadin Friends, Inc. as a 
model for a truly exemplary rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


TAKING THE FIRST STEP 
HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Miami, more than most American cities, con- 
sists of ethnic enclaves. 

Hispanics, Jews, blacks and anglos make 
up large and distinct communities in Metropol- 
itan Dade County. This ethnic diversity can 
enrich all of us. But too often, it also forms 
the basis for distrust and tensions caused by 
misinformation and ignorance. One victim of 
these forces has been the historic, traditional 
alliance that has existed between Jews and 
blacks on civil and human rights issues. 
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Garth Reeves, Sr., publisher of the Miami 
Times, for 64 years an institution in our black 
community, and Jack Levine and David 
Abramowitz, publishers of the recently estab- 
lished Miami Jewish Tribune, have decided to 
do something about this problem. They have 
agreed to write columns in each other's publi- 
cations to reduce the communication gap be- 
tween Miami's blacks and Jews and to help 
promote the mutual understanding that all 
agree is needed. 

All people of good will applaud their initia- 
tive and purpose. | would like to share with my 
colleagues the following article about this 
matter which appeared in the Miami Herald: 

{From the Miami Herald, Nov. 11, 1987] 

BLACK, JEWISH PAPERS To SHARE COLUMNS, 
STORIES 
(By Arnold Markowitz) 

Blacks and Jews, who marched and some- 
times died together in the 1960s civil rights 
movement, have drifted apart and need to 
reconnect, the publishers of two ethnic 
Miami newspapers have decided. 

Starting Thursday, they will try. Jack H. 
Levine and David Abramowitiz, who publish 
The Miami Jewish Tribune, will write for 
the black raders of Garth Reeves Sr.’s 
Miami Times, and Reeves will have a 
column in the Jewish Tribune. 

Why? 

Reeves: “Nothing breeds distrust more 
than ignorance—in this case of each other's 
communities, sensitivities, dreams, hopes 
and frustrations. We think we can remove 
ge of distrust by opening a direct 


Abramowitz: “I don’t know the depth or 
reasons for anti-Semitism in the black com- 
munity, and I don’t know if there’s more 
there than in the white community. We 
think it exists, and we think we have to ad- 
dress that. Jews have worked so closely with 
the black movement in the past that the 
current chasm between them is even more 
distressing in that respect.” 

The calendars of 19 years have been dis- 
carded since the death of Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Somewhere along the way, all 
agree, the sons and daughters of blacks and 
Jews who once walked arm-in-arm with 
King through Alabama and Mississippi fell 
out of touch with each other. 

Reeves, Levine and Abramowitz hope they 
can get something going to change that— 
first in the Dade and South Broward terri- 
tory both weekly papers cover, eventually in 
other places where the ethnic press prints. 
The Times has a circulation of 29,400 while 
Levine and Abramowitz estimate the Tri- 
bune’s circulation at 36,000. 

The idea came from Arthur Teitelbaum, 
director of the Anti-Defamation League in 
Miami. He suggested it months ago to 
Levine and Abramowitz, a pair of publishing 
upstarts in their early 30s—with back- 
grounds in real estate, not news—who start- 
ed the Jewish Tribune last December. 

“I think it would be helpful in both com- 
munities if we were to grapple with the un- 
fortunate reality that more often than not, 
Jews and blacks know each other as a series 
of stereotypes,” Teitelbaum said. 

Levine and Abramowitz liked the idea and 
got back to Teitelbaum. He introduced them 
to Reeves, 68, whose Miami Times has been 
the city’s black forum since 1923. 

“We met with Garth and hit it off,” 
Abramowitz said. “There are layers and 
layers of human relations organizations, but 
this is an opportunity for two of the major 
ethnic groups and voting blocs to really talk 
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to each other directly, not through some 
committee.” 

Reeves also is excited by the possibilities. 
He wants Jews to understand that blacks 


agree with his anti-Semitism, Levine wants 
to explain to blacks that Jews fear racial 
quotas in employment and education be- 
cause quota systems have been used to deny 
those opportunities to Jews. 

“There are solid issues that need the coop- 
eration of both blacks and Jews in partner- 
ship,” Reeves said. 

Aside from the publishers’ columns, each 
written for the exchange, the weeklies will 
make other opinion pieces and news items 
available to one another. 

They will announce their plans in Thurs- 
day’s editions and wait for reaction. No one 
is sure if the experiment will flop or fly. 
They plan to try it for a year, hoping the 
ethnic press in other cities will follow and 
revive friendship between Jews and blacks. 

“Young people today don’t remember, but 
right here in Dade County, when we looked 
for friends to help us in the civil rights 
struggle years ago, we went to Miami 
Beach,” Reeves said. “That's where our 
main source of allies was." 

Even Reeves’ memories of those days 
faded. When he met Abramowitz, the name 
sounded vaguely familiar. As they talked, 
Reeves realized why. In 1963, when Canon 
Theodore Gibson and the Rev. Edward 
Graham led a civil rights march in Miami, 
they were joined by a rabbi named 
Abramowitz—the young publisher’s father. 


SON SUNG-TAE COMPLETES 
CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


HON. MERVYN M. DYMALLY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. DYMALLY. Mr. Speaker, we take our 
privilege to vote in this country so casually 
that it is necessary to work to get out the vote 
whenever an election occurs. A very special 
vote will take place on December 16 in Korea. 
It will be the first time that the people will 
have been able to elect their President. Son 
Sung-Tae came to the Congress thinking his 
fellowship would extend until the end of De- 
cember. But the opportunity to vote in his 
country's first Presidential election is too great 
an opportunity. And so, it is with a mixture of 
regret at saying goodbye to a friend and joy at 
facilitating his opportunity to exercise the 
voting privilege, that we see Mr. Son off on 
his journey home. In his enthusiasm to partici- 
pate in the electoral process, he sets an ex- 
ample that we in this country would do well to 
emulate. 

It has been a privilege having Mr. Son 
among us to share his insights and to learn 
about our processes. Mr. Son is an accom- 
plished scholar in Korea in addition to being a 
staff member of the National Assembly's 
House Steering Committee. His expertise is in 
the area of urban land use planning, and 
among the books he has written is one which 
is among the most respected on the subject 
of Korean urban land use. His recommenda- 
tions to the President have had bearing on 
land use planning in Seoul, Pusan, and 
Taejun, the three largest urban centers in the 
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Son has concentrated his work on under- 


istence, is that the fellows must leave their 
families in Korea for as long as 6 


š 
š 
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PACIFICA, CA, CELEBRATES ITS 
30TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, on November 
22, the city of Pacifica, CA, will celebrate the 
30th anniversary of its incorporation. | am de- 
lighted and honored today to call this signifi- 
cant anniversary to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress and invite them to 
join me in congratulating the citizens and city 
leaders of Pacifica. 

Although the city of Pacifica is only 30 years 
old, the area is one of the most important 
areas in the history of the State of California. 
In 1769, a group of 63 Spanish explorers 
under the leadership of Don Gaspar de Por- 
tola climbed the mountain now known as 
Sweeney Ridge within the boundaries of the 
city of Pacifica. They became the first Europe- 
ans to view the San Francisco Bay. It is signif- 
icant that Balaguer, Spain, the birthplace of 
Portola, became a sister city of Pacifica in 
1970. 
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Through the tireless effort of many local Pa- 
cifica citizens as well as other concerned citi- 
zens of the peninsula, coupled with the con- 
sistent and long-term effort of a number of us 
here in the Congress, Sweeney Ridge—the 
Plymouth Rock of the west coast—was added 
to the Golden Gate National Recreation Area 
3 years ago. Eighteen acres of Pacifica at the 
Portola discovery site have been designated 
as a National Historical Landmark. 

As early as 1785, crops were planted in 
San Pedro Valley in what is now Pacifica at an 
outpost of Mission Delores. Lime pits beside 
Calera Creek furnished whitewash for the Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco in 1776. In 1839 Don 
Francisco Sanchez was given a Mexican land 
grant with boundaries similar to the present 
city boundary lines. In 1846 he moved into the 
Sanchez Adobe, which still stands and is cur- 
rently maintained as a San Mateo County 
museum and park, on Linda Mar Boulevard. 

Pacifica remained an agricultural area until 
this century. In 1907 a quarry was opened in 
what is now Pacifica to provide stone for the 
rebuilding of San Francisco after the great 
earthquake. At about the same time, the 
Ocean Shore Railroad was extended into the 
area and the development of housing in the 
Pacifica area began. The Little Brown Church, 
Anderson’s Store, and the San Pedro 
School—which later became city hall—date 
from this period. 

After World War 11, growth accelerated in an 
effort to meet the housing needs of the many 
young families moving to the peninsula. On 
November 22, 1957, 10 communities—Edge- 
mar, Pacific Manor, Manor Village, Westview, 
Sharp Park, Fairway Park, Vallemar, Rock- 
away Beach, Linda Mar, and Pedro Point— 
were joined together and incorporated as the 
city of Pacifica. 

"Wisdom in Progress"—the city's slogan 
adopted when the city was incorporated—has 
indeed marked the development of Pacifica 
since its establishment. The city has con- 
structed a fishing pier, an important facility for 
visitors and residents to enjoy the ocean. The 
city has fostered important projects to estab- 
lish and improve the excellent quality of life its 
residents enjoy. 

Mr. Speaker, | invite the Congress to join 
with me today in extending congratulations 
and best wishes to the 36,860 residents of 
Pacifica on their 30th anniversary. 


THE HOMELESS HAVE NOT 
DISAPPEARED 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, it's winter again. 
The homeless have reappeared huddling on 
heating grates or any other place they can 
find shelter from the season's inclement 
weather. 

Mitch Snyder, the homeless crusader, has 
once again risen in defense of the homeless. 
The specific issue at hand is whether or not 
the homeless should be allowed to sleep at 
bottom of the Farragut West Metro Sta- 


the 
tion. broader issue is where can these 
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people find proper shelter, who is responsible 
for their welfare. . . where are they to go? 

This year took its first step to alle- 
viate the plight of the homeless by passing 
the "Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assist- 
ance Act" However, the homeless have not 
disappeared. Their numbers have in fact 
grown. Emergency shelters in cities around 
the country must turn away the needy be- 
cause they simply do not have enough re- 
sources to handle the demand. With estimates 
of 3 million homeless in the United States, 
Congress cannot afford to overlook the con- 
tinuing needs of this population. A long-term 
solution addressing the need for affordable 
housing, increased employment and proper 
mental health services for the homeless must 
be 

For the benefit of my colleagues 1 would 
like to share the editorial written by Mitch 


Snyder, appearing in the Washington Post on 
November 13, 1987. 


LIFE AT THE BOTTOM OF THE ESCALATOR 


When it comes to homelessness [editorial, 
Nov. 7], The Washington Post is about as 
subtle as а nuclear weapon, Subway stair- 
wells are not for sleeping. Pow! A portable 
toilet would only serve as a magnet. Bam! 
Its the District government's responsibility 
to deal with this, not Metro's. Whap! 

No one suggests that the bottom of an es- 
calator їз an appropriate place to live. Nor is 
& heat grate. Yet when the federal govern- 
ment tried to cover the heat grates several 
years ago, public pressure forced it to re- 
treat. 

Shelters for homeless men and women in 
Washington, D.C., are full. They have been 
for some time. While we and city officials 
are making provision to create more space 
as quickly as possible, it is impossible for 
there to be sufficient shelter space for 
D.C.'s homeless in the near future. A study 
conducted for the District government three 
years ago by the University of the District 
of Columbia actually counted 6,500 home- 
less people in the city. That number did not 
include the many homeless people who are 
hidden in abandoned buildings and similar 
locations апа cannot be counted. Yet there 
are fewer than 2,000 shelter beds currently 
available. 

Metro does have a legitimate concern. Be- 
cause there are no public bathrooms open at 
night, homeless people have no choice but 
to urinate and defecate where they are. The 
Community for Creative Non-Violence 
asked Metro to allow it to place a portable 
toilet in an out-of-the-way place near the 
top of the escalator. We would do so at our 
own expense. 

We also offered to talk with the people 
who sleep there at night and encourage 
them to keep the area clean. It certainly 
wouldn't be necessary to encourage them to 
use the portable toilet. They hate having to 
defecate or urinate where they sleep. But 
what else can they do? Last year, when a 
woman who sleeps at the bottom of the es- 
clator went into а nearby alley to relieve 
herself, she was raped. 

The homeless are dammed if they do, 
dammed if they don't. The Post says that if 
а toilet were placed at the top of the escala- 
tor, it would serve as & magnet, attracting 
homeless people to it. 

Sure, a toilet would serve as a magnet. But 
remember, the shelters are full. And it's a 
crime to defecate or urinate in public in this 
city. What are the homeless to do—deny 
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their bodily functions while waiting for 
more shelters to be opened? 

Or should they just disappear? Is that 
what we really want? Do we really just want 
them out of sight and out of mind? 
Common sense, compassion and logic dictate 
not that we oppose placing a portable toilet 
near Farragut West, but rather that we 
make portable toilets available throughout 
the downtown area. 

Metro says that homeless people are not 
their responsibility. The Post agrees. But we 
believe that all of us have a role to play in 
responding to the needs of the destitute. 

We have never suggested that homeless 
people be allowed to sleep in the station or 
on the platform. All that we have ever 
asked is that homeless people continue to be 
allowed to pass the night at the bottom of 
the escalator, where they have been sleep- 
ing for 11 years. 

Every day—between midnight and dawn— 
a gate is locked at the bottom of the escala- 
tor. The station is closed. The homeless 
have occupied that small space for more 
than a decade. Just a few dozen square feet. 
Now there is a gate at the top of the escala- 
tor. And they are literally out in the cold. 

We must remember that the homeless 
men and women at the Farragut West sta- 
tion are human beings. They are there be- 
cause there is no other place for them to be. 
They have been turned away from better 
places, because there is no room for them. 
They are simply trying to survive. 

They are dirty because they have no place 
to bathe. They try to look like the rest of us 
for as long as they can, and when finally 
they look disheveled, we shut them out. 

They are not refuse. They are castaways 
from varied and distant shipwrecks—individ- 
ual, economic, and social—and they have 
washed up on our shore. 

Each of these people has a right to live; 
each desperately needs our help. Those who 
are served by none of us are responsibility 
of all of us. We must not allow prejudice, 
self-interest or a sense of propriety to super- 
sede our more basic responsibility to serve 
our vulnerable brothers and sisters or at a 
minimum, to tolerate their existence. 

Gates are not the answer. Nor is burying 
our heads in the sand. Simple decency and 
compassion are. And they dictate that we do 
what we can to help save the lives of our 
neighbors. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
MANAGEMENT PLAN 


HON. STEVE GUNDERSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing legislation which will add a full 
fiscal year to the life of the upper Mississippi 
River System Environmental Management 
Program. The bill is straightforward: It simply 
captures all authorized but unappropriated 
funds of this 10-year program and reauthor- 
izes them in an additional 11th year. 

Since | came to Congress in 1981, | have 
been involved in fashioning a multipurpose 
upper Mississippi River management plan— 
one that balances navigational and environ- 
mental interests. | have introduced legislation 
since 1982 to effect this goal. In 1986, my leg- 
islation was approved as part of the Water 
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Resources Act—section 1103 of 
Public Law 99-662. With the authorization 
now complete, my efforts necessarily must 
turn to ensuring that adequate funding is avail- 
able for the program. 

For fiscal year 1988, the first year in the 10- 
year program, the Environmental Management 
Program [EMP] is authorized at $16.72 million. 
However, the House-passed energy and water 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1988 includes 
only $4.168 million for the EMP. The Senate 
Committee on Appropriations has approved 
$6.7 million for the EMP in its version of the 
energy and water funding bill. 

While | hope that the full Senate will this 
week give its approval to the higher $6.7 mil- 
lion appropriation level and that this level will 
be approved by the conference committee, 
the fiscal year 1988 EMP appropriation level 
still will be far below its authorization ceiling. 
Even with the Senate funding level in place, 
the EMP will be short some $10 million in its 
first year. This becomes increasingly important 
when one considers that authorized funds for 
the EMP not appropriated in any one fiscal 
year will be lost forever. 

This is not the case for the navigation ele- 
ment of this package, however. Section 
1103(j) authorizes the construction of a 
second lock at lock and dam 26 near Alton, 
IL, at a cost of $220 million. But this project is 
not limited to a specified period of time. 
Therefore, its funds will not be lost if appro- 
priations do not reach a certain level. 

The environmental element, then, which is 
authorized over 10 years at $190 million, runs 
the great risk of being left far behind, unable 
to fulfill its mission to provide a balance to the 
upper Mississippi River's overall management. 
By capturing the authorized but unappropriat- 
ed funds for the environmental program and 
extending that program one additional year, ! 
am intending to ensure that this balance is not 
lost. 

Of course, it is probable that by the end of 
this 10-year more funds will be 
caught by this mechanism than can effectively 
be used in any one fiscal year. When | believe 
this is the case, | will modify my legislation to 
add further years to the environmental pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is in keeping 
with the intent of Congress when it adopted 
section 1103 of the Water Resources Devel- 
opment Act of 1986—balanced management 
of the upper Mississippi River System. For this 
reason | urge my colleagues to consider be- 
coming a cosponsor of this bill. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


CAFETERIA PLANS LET EMPLOY- 
EES CHOOSE FRINGE BENE- 
FITS 


HON. BARBARA B. KENNELLY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mrs. KENNELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Washington Business section of the 
Washington Post contained a front page arti- 
cle on so-called cafeteria plans, which are de- 
signed to allow employees to tailor their em- 
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ployer provided fringe benefits to their own 
particular circumstances. 

Given the fact that more and more women 
are entering the work force, the greater diver- 
sity in family structures, and the increasing im- 
portance of dependent care to support this 
change in the workplace, | wanted to make 
sure my colleagues had an opportunity to read 
this article by placing it at this point in the 
RECORD. 


BENEFITS А La CARTE—'CAFETERIA" PLANS 
Let LOCAL EMPLOYES CHOOSE FROM MENU 
OF PROGRAMS 

(By Sandra Sugawara) 

When Marriott Corp. employes consider 
the company’s cafeteria plan, they're not 
thinking about the Bethesda hotel and res- 
taurant company’s food-service operations. 

Instead, they’re making choices about 
their health, insurance, vacation and other 
benefits from an array of options offered 
through the company’s flexible benefits 
program. 

For instance, Marriott employes can 
choose from four levels of medical insurance 
or a health maintenance organization plan. 
Under the four insurance plans, deductibles 
range from $150 to $500, coverage ranges 
from 70 percent of costs to 90 percent, out- 
of-pocket requirements vary from $750 to 
$1,350. Two of the plans cover routine office 
visits and two do not. 

In addition, Marriott employees are per- 
mitted to set up pretax reimbursement ac- 
counts to pay for medical and life insurance 
deductibles. This has made employees more 
willing to pay higher deductibles, company 
officials say. 

Employees also are allowed to trade one- 
fifth of their vacation and sick-day time to 
pay for their contributions to any of the in- 
surance programs. 

Marriott, whose 210,000 employees make 
it one of the Washington area's largest em- 
ployers, is one of several local companies 
that have adopted flexible benefit pro- 
grams, or “cafeteria” plans, to allow employ- 
ees to tailor their benefits to their needs. 

In а move away from traditional strictly 
defined benefits plans, in which young em- 
ployees with no dependents, single parents, 
double-income couples with children and 
workers with grown children all were 
thrown into the same benefits pot, а small 
but growing number of companies around 
the nation are adopting cafeteria-type bene- 
fit programs. 

According to Hewitt Associates, à manage- 
ment consulting firm that specializes in em- 
ployee benefits and compensation programs, 
the number of U.S. companies offering 
flexible benefits has increased sharply in 
recent years. In 1980, according to Hewitt, 
just eight U.S. companies offered flexible 
benefits. But by the end of this year, more 
than 600 major companies are expected to 
be offering some sort of flexible benefits 
plan. About 18 percent of American compa- 
nies have flexible benefits plans, according 
to Hewitt. 

There is similar interest in cafeteria bene- 
fits plans among local firms, according to & 
new study by Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, a New York City-based manage- 
ment consulting firm specializing in com- 
pensation issues. 

The survey of 182 companies in the south- 
eastern United States, including 42 compa- 
nies in the Washington, Richmond and Bal- 
timore areas, found that while only 18 com- 
panies—less than 10 percent—offered flexi- 
ble benefit plans, 67 percent of those that 
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did not offer such plans were either consid- 
ering the idea or planned to do so within 
the next 12 months. 

Employers and consultants say there are 
two major reasons behind the sudden inter- 
est in flexible benefits. One is an effort to 
get control of the costs of medical benefits, 
which have been skyrocketing out of control 
in recent years. 

The second reason for the move to flexi- 
ble benefits is a growing realization that the 
demographics of the work force have 
changed significantly since many benefits 
packages were designed two or three dec- 
ades ago. 

Back then, the work force in many indus- 
tries was thought to be comprised mainly of 
men who were the sole supporters of a wife 
and two children at home. With more work- 
ing women, single and divorced employees, 
many of those benefit plans have become 
outdated. 

“The one-size-fits-all benefits plan is no 
longer going to be as applicable as it was 20 
years ago,” said Jean Boyle of Hewitt Asso- 
ciates. 

According to the Towers, Perrin survey, 
which covered a cross section of companies 
in manufacturing, wholesale, retail, health 
care, utilities, banking, insurance and real 
estate with 1,000 employees or more, compa- 
nies that do not now have flexible benefits 
but are considering adopting such a pro- 
gram cited such reasons as a desire to be 
viewed as a progressive employer (63 per- 
cent), a desire to contain health care costs 
(59 percent) and a desire to better meet em- 
ployees' needs (56 percent). 

The companies said the major drawbacks 
to such a program would be concern over in- 
creased administrative burdens (59 percent), 
problems communicating the program to 
employees (56 percent) and lack of staff re- 
sources (56 percent). 

Bob Dankmyer, director of employee ben- 
efits for Marriott, said employees at the 
company have responded enthusiastically to 
the flexible benefit program, which was es- 
tablished in 1982. He said there is heavy use 
of the more innovative features, such as the 
pretax reimbursement accounts and the 
program allowing vacation and sick days to 
be traded in. 

“We're primarily nonunion, and in order 
to stay nonunion we have to be sensitive to 
employee needs,” Dankmyer said. 

He also said flexible benefits have saved 
money for Marriott. Because those em- 
ployes with the fewest medical problems 
tend to get the least extensive coverage and 
those with chronic problems tend to get the 
highest coverage, “we are not having to set 
aside funds for people who don’t use the 
benefits,” he said. In addition, he said, ad- 
ministrative costs are minimal because the 
program is handled through the company’s 
computerized central payroll and benefits 
system. 

Roxanne Horning, director of employee 
benefits for Gannett Co. Inc. of Rosslyn, 
said flexible benefits have helped make em- 
ployees at the media company more sensi- 
tive and knowledgeable about the costs of 
medical care and the problems of cost con- 
tainment. She said Gannett switched to the 
flexible benefits approach in 1983. 

“We wanted to make some plan improve- 
ments, such as adding dental, vision and 
hearing coverage,” said Horning. “Тһе com- 
pany was also looking for ways to contain 
costs and educate employees” about medical 
benefits and costs. 

Gannett's alternative medical plan adds 
an incentive for such cost-saving procedures 
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as second options for surgery and the use of 
outpatient facilities. It pays a higher per- 
centage of the cost of generic drugs than for 
brand name drugs. It offers better cata- 
strophic coverage than the standard plan, 
but requires a higher deductible for routine 
office visits. 

In addition to joining either of the two 
company-sponsored plans, most Gannett 
employees also have the option of enrolling 
in a health maintenance organization. 

Gannett employees are split fairly equally 
among the plans, according to Horning. 
About 35 percent have remained with the 
orginal health plan, which requires premi- 
um payments that range from $18 to $30 
per month for individuals, and $50 to $70 
for those with families. Another 35 percent 
have opted for the cost-containment plan, 
which does not have premium payments but 
requires out-of-pocket payments up to 
$1,000. Thirty percent have taken the HMO 
offer, which does not require the employee 
to make any premium or deductible pay- 
ment, but which restricts the patient’s free- 
dom to choose doctors and type of treat- 
ment. Horning said a small percentage of 
Gannett’s 140 newspapers are located in 
towns that are too small to have HMOs. 

Unlike Marriott, Gannett found that set- 
ting up and running the flexible plan was an 
enormous administrative undertaking. “It's 
a big job,” Horning said. “Any sort of flexi- 
ble benefits program is a challenging thing 
for a company to do.” 

But Horning said preliminary studies indi- 
cate that the cost-containment feature 
seems to be paying off. Premiums for the 
cost-containment plan have gone up very 
little in the past four years, she said, while 
premiums for the regular health plan have 
risen far more rapidly. 

Likewise, Web Chamberlain, spokesman 
for Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Сов., 
said the company has found that its cafete- 
ria benefits program—which offers four dif- 
ferent types of medical coverage along with 
optional plans covering such areas as vision 
care and long-term disability—has helped 
keep rising health care costs under control. 

In a study of 20 companies that began 
flexible benefits in 1982 or earlier, Hewitt 
Associates found that the rate of increase in 
medical costs for those companies dropped 
significantly below the national medical cost 
inflation rate. A year before starting their 
flexible program, those companies had an 
average rate of increase that was 14.5 per- 
cent above the medical inflation rate. Three 
years after the programs began, the average 
rate of increase was 5 percent below the na- 
tional medical inflation rate. 

“Experience is showing that flex’s cost 
containment capability offsets or outweighs 
the implementation costs,” Park said. 

Donald L. Park, the flexible benefits 
expert at Towers, Perrin’s Washington 
office, said he expects last year’s tax law 
changes to convince more companies to 
switch to flexible benefits. Previously, com- 
panies with flexible benefits plans had to 
prove that certain benefit plans did not dis- 
criminate in favor of better-paid employees. 
But under the new tax law, all employers 
must comply with the nondiscrimination re- 
quirements, so there is no added paperwork 
burden on those with cafeteria plans. 

But Dankmyer and other benefit special- 
ists say that tax changes are a mixed bag. 
For instance, they said that flexible plans 
might be discouraged by a proposal now 
moving through Congress that would limit 
to $500 the pretax contributions that em- 
ployees can make to accounts that they can 
later use for insurance payments. 
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INF TREATY SHOULD NOT BE 
SIGNED WITHOUT AGREE- 
MENT TO REDUCE WARSAW 
PACT CONVENTIONAL FORCES 


HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today | am 
introducing a sense of the House resolution in 
opposition to the proposed INF Treaty with 
the Soviets and urging that any agreement 
with the Soviets to reduce or eliminate inter- 
mediate nuclear forces should also include an 
agreement to reduce the size of the Warsaw 
Pact’s conventional forces. 

On the surface, the INF Treaty appears to 
be a good deal for the United States. Howev- 
er, in its present form, the treaty is fatally 
flawed. In the European theater, the Warsaw 
Pact has an average 2.5 to 1 advantage in 
conventional forces over NATO. According to 
the most recent study by the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies, the Warsaw Pact 
has 52,200 main battle tanks, as opposed to 
only 22,200 for NATO; the Warsaw Pact has 
37,000 artillery/multiple rocket launchers/anti- 
tank guns as opposed to 11,100 for NATO; 
the Warsaw Pact has 1,630 armed helicop- 
ters—NATO has 780; the Warsaw Pact has 
12,850 surface-to-air missiles—NATO has 
2,250; and the Warsaw Pact has 1,050 heli- 
copter borne antitank weapons as opposed to 
470 for NATO. 

The point here is clear—without our Toma- 
hawk and Pershing Il missiles, the Soviet mili- 
tary has a clear-cut advantage in conventional 
forces. Nuclear weapons are indeed horrifying, 
yet the fact is, our Tomahawks and Pershing 
Ils have served as a viable and effective de- 
terrent against a Soviet invasion of Western 
Europe. Their presence has compensated for 
NATO's conventional force disadvantage. 
Most importantly, they have kept the peace in 
Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, | have been a strong support- 
er of arms control agreements with the Sovi- 
ets. In order to reduce the threat of nuclear 
war, it is essential the United States and 
Soviet Union reach mutually verifiable agree- 
ments to reduce their vast nuclear arsenals. In 
the context of arms control, the INF Treaty 
represents a dramatic step forward in that, for 
the first time, the superpowers will actually 
sign an agreement eliminating an entire class 
of nuclear weapons. However, without a cor- 
responding agreement to reduce the size of 
Warsaw Pact conventional forces, | believe 
the treaty will do little to enhance stability and 
protect our national security interests. 

With the removal of our intermediate and 
Shorter range nuclear weapons from Europe, 
NATO would have to rely on a relatively small 
conventional force to deter the Warsaw Pact 
from attacking. As enumerated above, the 
Warsaw Pact currently enjoys a sizable advan- 
tage over NATO in most categories of con- 
ventional weapon systems. A recent issue of 
Jane's Defence Weekly (October 31, 1987) in- 
dicated that the Soviet military is actively plan- 
ning and training for a nonnuclear confronta- 
tion in Europe. Unless a corresponding agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union is reached to 
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reduce their conventional force advantage in 
Europe, Soviet military planners will continue 
to believe that such a confrontation is winna- 
ble. This leads to an unstable scenario in 
Europe—a scenario the United States should 
avoid at all costs. 

The President has indicated that if the INF 
treaty is approved, he will sit down again with 
General Secretary Gorbachev to work out an 
agreement to reduce conventional forces. 
However, once the INF Treaty is signed and 
ratified, the Soviets will have the upper hand 
when it comes time to negotiate a convention- 
al force reduction treaty. Why give Gorbachev 
the luxury of negotiating from a position of 

? What guarantees do we have that 
the Soviets will bargain in good faith? Most 
importantly, conventional force reduction 
agreements are much harder to verify and 
much harder to negotiate than nuclear force 
reduction treaties. 

Eliminating an entire class of nuclear weap- 
ons should be applauded by all of us con- 
cerned about the threat of nuclear war. How- 
ever, the proposed INF treaty must be exam- 
ined in a much broader context. Will the elimi- 
nation of INF weapons really be to our advan- 
tage? Without a corresponding agreement on 
conventional forces, | believe that any INF 
agreement should be postponed. | believe 
that the House should go on record stating 
this position. 
| urge all of my colleagues to support the 
resolution 1 have introduced. The full text of 
this resolution is as follows: 
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Resolved, 'That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that— 

(1) the proposed treaty with the Soviet 
Union for the reduction of intermediate- 
range nuclear forces in Europe is deficient 
because it does not provide for the reduc- 
tion of Soviet and Warsaw Pact convention- 
al forces in Europe; 

(2) the President of the United States 
should pursue an agreement for the reduc- 
tion of Soviet and Warsaw Pact convention- 
al forces in Europe before entering into any 
agreement for the reduction of intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear forces in Europe; and 

(3) any agreement for the reduction of 
military forces in Europe should result in 
substantial parity of the strength of Soviet 
and Warsaw Pact conventional forces and 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization conven- 
tional forces. 


H.R. 1720 


HON. THOMAS E. PETRI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 17, 1987 


Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, | am disappointed 
that | will not be able to offer my amendments 
to the welfare reform proposal, H.R. 1720. ! 
am disappointed on behalf of my colleagues 
as well. When the House considers such 
sweeping reform legislation, there ought to be 
the opportunity for long and full debate, and 
for offering amendments. Had the rule al- 
lowed, | would have offered two amendments, 
which | have described and reprinted here. 
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The first addresses the provisions of H.R. 
1720 relating to benefits received by minor 
mothers; the other expands the earned 
income tax credit. 

Under current law, an adolescent girl can 
discover that if she gets pregnant, she can 
leave home, and get a subsidized apartment, 
food stamps, and a monthly check. Now, she 
may not set out to get pregnant just for that 
reason, but there is certainly no incentive not 
to get pregnant under those circumstances. 
The incentives support having babies and 
breaking up families. 

H.R. 1720 takes a very important step 
toward correcting this. 

The bill requires minor mothers to live at 
home with their parents or guardians unless it 
is in the best interests of the young mother 
and child to move away. | think we can all 
agree that, in most cases, a 13-year-old girl is 
better off at home than living in an apartment 
by herself, and H.R. 1720 provides for that. It 
eliminates the incentive to break up families. 

However, H.R. 1720 also increases the in- 
centive to have a baby. It does that by striking 
a provision of current law requiring the whole 
household's income to be taken into consider- 
ation when figuring the amount of AFDC the 
minor mother and her child receive. My 
amendment would retain that provision of cur- 
rent law. 

Right now, in my home State of Wisconsin, 
the AFDC grant for a mother and two minor 
children is $517 per month. If one of those 
minors has a child and remains at home, the 
grant is increased to $617. If H.R. 1720 is en- 
acted in its present form, the minor mother 
will remain at home with her child, but the 
combined grant for the household will in- 
crease to $880 per month, because the 
household will be treated as two distinct 
family units, not one. Thus, under H.R. 1720, 
the addition of the baby raises the house- 
hold's AFDC grant alone by $363 per month, 
not to mention other benefits. 

| suppose it's a matter of judgment just 
where you cross the line from enabling a poor 
family to support a baby to providing large fi- 
nancial rewards for having it in the first place, 
but with this provision, clearly we will cross it. 

Then there is the minor mother in the 
household that is not on welfare. Under the 
bill, even a millionaire's teenage daughter 
could have a baby and receive her own wel- 
fare check of $440 per month, tax free, while 
living in the family mansion. It seems to me 
that this is not the aim of our welfare pro- 
grams. Nor can | find any real purpose to it. 
When there is in fact one household, we 
should not divide it artificially into two. 

My amendment retains the bill's require- 
ment that a minor mother should live at home, 
but also retains that provision of current law 
which permits the income of the parents of a 
minor mother to be included when figuring the 
AFDC grant. 

My second amendment would improve the 
existing earned income tax credit, or EITC, by 
relating it to economic need as determined by 
family size. The EITC is in effect a welfare 
benefit in the Tax Code. It provides direct 
transfer payments, in the form of refundable 
credits against earned income, only to low- 
wage workers with dependent children. In so 
doing it serves as a wage enhancement 
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device targeted at those deemed to need 
such an enhancement; namely, all those low- 
wage workers supporting at least one child. 
Unfortunately, the amount of credit does not 
vary according to the amount of need as de- 
termined by the number of children. At a given 
income, you get the same amount whether 
you have one child or four. As a result, people 
with larger families can often get more real 
income on welfare than they can working at or 
near the minimum wage. 

Meanwhile, H.R. 1720 provides that States 
cannot require any welfare recipient to take a 
job if it would reduce his or her net income. 
That will undermine efforts to move people off 
welfare into productive employment, but there 
is a reason for it. Presumably those with the 
higher welfare benefits need them, and it's 
cruel to force them to reduce their already 
meager incomes. My amendment solves this 
problem by increasing the maximum EITC by 
$630 for each extra child up to a maximum of 
$2,800 for minimum-wage workers with four or 
more children. That's about $2,000 more than 
the maximum under current law, and it should 
be enough to make even minimum wage jobs 
more attractive than welfare for just about ev- 
eryone. That not only solves the problem of 
forcing people to lower their incomes, but it 
should also encourage voluntary participation 
in Network by some who are exempted from 
mandatory participation for other reasons, 
such as the ages of their children. 

The amendment pays for these increases in 
the EITC primarily by phasing out the credit 
more rapidly than in current law for those with 
one or two children and incomes well above 
the poverty line. There is also a net cost to 
the Treasury on the tax side, but if only 1 to 2 
percent of current welfare recipients are en- 
couraged by this change to move from wel- 
fare to work, that cost will be balanced by 
welfare savings. 

The basic goal of this amendment is to 
boost work incentives by improving the net 
income from work for those who need it. An- 
other way to try to achieve this goal would be 
to increase the minimum wage. However, that 
tool is much cruder and carries a lot of disad- 
vantages, including the loss of some of the 
very jobs we want to move welfare recipients 
into. The family size adjusted EITC approach 
is a much more direct and efficient way of 
achieving this crucial goal. | ask that both of 
my amendments be reprinted below. 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 1720, As REPORTED, 

OFFERED BY MR. PETRI OF WISCONSIN 
3 290, after line 12 insert the follow- 
SEC. 813. INCREASE IN EARNED INCOME TAX 

CREDIT. 

(a) INCREASE IN AMOUNT оғ CREDIT.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 32 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 (relating to earned 
оце tax credit) is amended to read аз fol- 

ows: 

“(а) ALLOWANCE ОҒ CREDIT.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of an eligible 
individual, there shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subtitle for 
the taxable year an amount equal to the ap- 
plicable percentage of so much of the 
earned income for the taxable year as does 
not exceed $7,000. 

“(2) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of paragraph (1)— 
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“In the case of an eligi- The applicable per- 
is: 


ble individual with: centage 
“1 qualifying child . . .. . 13 
“2 qualifying children . 22 
“3 qualifying children . sw 21 
“4 or more qualifying children. 40.” 


(b) ADJUSTMENTS TO PHASEOUT.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 32 of such Code is amend- 
ed— 


(1) by striking out “10 percent” in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “20 
percent”, 

(2) by striking out 89,000“ in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof “$9,000 
($7,000 in the case of an eligible individual 
with 2 or more qualifying children)", and 

(3) by striking out the last sentence. 

(c) INFLATION ADJUSTMENTS.—Subsection 
(i) of section 32 of such Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(1) INFLATION ADJUSTMENTS.— 

"(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any tax- 
able year beginning in a calendar year after 
1988, each dollar amount contained in sub- 
section (b) (and each percentage contained 
in subsection (аХ2)) shall be increased by 
the product of— 

“(A) such dollar amount (or such percent- 
age), multiplied by 

"(B) the cost-of-living adjustment deter- 
mined under section 1(fX3) for the calendar 
year in which the taxable year begins. 

“(2) RouNDING.—If any increase under 
paragraph (1) in any dollar amount con- 
tained in subsection (b) is not а multiple of 
$10, such increase shall be rounded to the 
nearest multiple of $10 (or, if such increase 
is a multiple of $5, such increase shall be in- 
creased to the next higher multiple of $10). 
Any increase under paragraph (1) in а per- 
centage contained in subsection (2X2) shall 
be similarly rounded to the nearest multiple 
of one-tenth of 1 percent." 

(d) QUALIFYING CHILD.—Subsection (c) of 
section 32 of such Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 

ph: 

“(3) QUALIFYING CHILD.—The term ‘quali- 
fying child’ means any child (within the 
meaning of section 151(c)(3)) of the eligible 
individual if— 

“(A) such individual is entitled to a deduc- 
tion under section 151 for such child or 
would be so entitled but for paragraph (2) 
or (4) of section 152(e), and 

“(B) such child has the same principal 
place of abode as such individual for more 
than one-half of the taxable year.” 

(e) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1987. 

Page 170, in the table of contents, insert 
after the item relating to section 812 the 
following new item: 


“Sec. 813. Increase in earned income tax 
eredit.“. 

In section 602 of the substitute amend- 
ment of the Committee on Ways and 
Means: 

Page 249, line 11, strike “(b)(1)(A)” and 
insert “(bX1)”. 

Page 249, line 17, strike “subparagraph 
(B)" and insert “paragraph (2)". 

PM 250, line 3, strike “(В)” and insert 
“(2)”. 

Page 250, line 6, 8, 12, and 14, strike “(1)”, 
“di”, “dii”, and “(іу)” and insert (A)“, 
"(B)", “(C)”, and “(D)”, respectively. 

Page 250, strike lines 18 through 25. 

Page 251, strike lines 20 through 23. 

Page 251, line 24, strike “(с)” and insert 
“(b)”. 
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PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND PERSON- 
AL MORALITY, DEPAUW UNI- 
VERSITY CONVOCATION, OC- 
TOBER 23, 1987 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert a speech | delivered recently at 
DePauw University, entitled “Public Officials 
and Personal Morality,” into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND PERSONAL MORALITY, 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION, Ост. 
23, 1987 

1, INTRODUCTION 


Nancy and I return to DePauw University 
with great pleasure. 

Although I made more than my share of 
mistakes here, not among them was my 
choice of a wife. She is among DPU’s finest, 
and I am especially pleased she is with me 
today. 


My assigned topic is Ethics in Public 
Office. I approach it with trepidation. 

First, I think of my former professors. 
They would certainly be amused, and per- 
haps even shocked, to know that their 
rather undistinguished student had the te- 
merity to return to DPU and comment on 
either public affairs or ethics. 

Second, I think of the public opinion 
polls. In most surveys of Americans I have 
seen in recent years, politicians are ranked 
dead last among the professions for honesty 
and integrity. Such ratings do not exactly 
inspire this politician to speak with confi- 
dence about ethics anywhere—let alone 
before this distinguished audience. 

Next, I am aware of the feeling that politi- 
cians who speak the loudest about ethics in 
public life are often more pharisee than 
prophet. As Senator Sam Ervin used to say, 
when we politicians begin pontificating, it is 
time for people to hang on to their wallets. 

Despite these reservations and risks, I will 
plunge ahead with the topic assigned to me. 

2. OVERVIEW OF RECENT ETHICAL PROBLEMS 

AMONG OUR LEADERS 


Americans are uneasy about morality and 
ethics in high places. They are concerned 
about a lack of integrity in our institutions, 
including government. They look around 
and see the big money scandals on Wall 
Street, the political action committee abuses 
in Congress, the sad story of misdconduct in 
the Iran-contra affair, and the Praise-the- 
Lord money and sex scandal. 

They wonder whether anyone in charge 
can really be trusted to do what is right. 
One constituent asked me recently, “Isn’t 
there any honest official in Washington?” 
To my distress, he apparently had already 
resolved the question with respect to his 
own congressman. His question reminded 
me of another constituent who began a 
letter to me with the memorable phrase, “If 
you were only honest * * *." 

Breaches of conduct, abuses of high 
office, and errors in judgment are not new 
to the American experience. Yet the recent 
spate of incidents involving top government 
leaders and politicians seems unusually 
high, by any standard: 

First, there have been several well-publi- 
cized cases of questionable conduct by the 
major Presidential candidates. Front-runner 
Gray Hart left the race after allegations he 
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spent the night with а Miami model. Sena- 
tor Biden dropped out amid charges of pla- 
giarism and exaggerations of the academic 
accomplishments. Reverend Pat Robertson 
was found to be covering up the fact that 
his wife was 5 months pregnant when they 
got married. 

Next, there has been an unusually high 
number of problems with top cabinet offi- 
cials in the Reagan Administration. A 
former presidential advisor, perhaps the 
President's closest advisor, is on trial for 
perjury. His defense is alcoholism. The At- 
torney General is under investigation in the 
Wedtech defense contractor payoff case. 
Several agency heads have resigned under 
clouds of impropriety. 

Next, several Members of Congress have 
been charged with improper activity. One is 
under investigation for using his office for 
personal gain, increasing his personal 
wealth from $15,000 to $2 million after 7 
years in the Congress. Another Congress- 
man has been indicted on charges of bank, 
mail, and tax fraud. Still another was just 
convicted of graft. 

Next, there has been an explosion of cases 
of corruption of politicians on state and 
local level. An ex-mayor of a major Ameri- 
can city was just indicted on charges of re- 
ceiving $1.5 million in kickbacks. Investiga- 
tors have discovered similar kickback 
schemes in Chicago and New York City. 
State officials in Florida and Mississippi 
have been involved in public corruption 
linked to drug trafficking. The state treas- 
urers in Pennsylvania, New Mexico, and 
Connecticut were either convicted of brib- 
ery or quit under fire. 

The overall figures are not pleasant to 
hear. At least 21 Members of Congress have 
been indicted in the last decade. Over the 
last 6 years, more than 100 Reagan Adminis- 
tration officials have been in the news for 
alleged ethical or legal misconduct—an un- 
precedented number. During the past 5 
years, almost every state and major city has 
confronted a scandal among its public offi- 
cials. Last year, the Justice Department ob- 
tained more than 1,000 convictions in cases 
of public corruption. 

This kind of behavior has led to a broad 
cynicism—if not ridicule—among Americans. 
It has made them uneasy about the health 
of our system of government. 


3. TRYING TO EXPLAIN AWAY THE PROBLEMS 


Some try to explain away the problems. 
They suggest several explanations. Some 
say that the problems are not more wide- 
spread than in earlier years, just more 
widely reported. For example, John Kenne- 
ду" and Franklin Roosevelt's sexual indis- 
cretions were generally shielded from the 
public when they were in office. Many feel 
that Gary Hart and others are being judged 
by standards today that at least half of our 
previous Presidents would fail. 

Some say the presidential candidates, 
both Democratic and Republican, are so 
similar on the basic policy issues and so 
lacking in championing major causes, that 
we give more attention to factors like per- 
sonal character. 

Some say that the presidential primary 
process is so long and the investigative 
power of the media is so strong that we are 
probing every statement and action of the 
candidates. They argue that our best inves- 
tigative reporters are being assigned to each 
of the candidates to see if they have ever 
chopped down a cherry tree and lied about 
it, or cheated on a grade school examina- 
tion. 
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Some say that the supporters of candi- 
dates bring it on themselves. These support- 
ers hype the candidates to heroic dimen- 
sions, creating exaggerated expectations of 
them. Then when an incident occurs, their 
image is quickly deflated, and the expecta- 
tions are shattered. 

Some say that tough financial disclosure 
requirements, unheard of 10-15 years ago, 
now expose more transactions to public 
scrutiny, such as gifts, sources of income, 
and the like. 

Some say that the mood of the country— 
encouraged by our political leadership—is 
an "enrich-thyself" philosophy, and we 
should not be surprised if the politicians do 
just that. 

Some say that the politicians just reflect a 
looser moral climate in America, where 
sexual indiscretions, selfishness, and “white 
lies"—though not praiseworthy—are not 
that uncommon. These politicians, they sug- 
gest, are seeking only political office, not 
sainthood. 


4. PROBING CAN GO TOO FAR 


Believe it or not, some actually defend the 
politicians, and argue that this probing into 
the lives of public officials is just going too 
far. They say that there is a downside to our 
search for “ethically pure” candidates. They 
argue that we are passing up people who 
could be fine national leaders, and may be 
driving many excellent candidates from the 
field because of worries over the loss of pri- 
vacy and dignity. A friend of mine says that 
we have now reached the point where politi- 
cians like Sam Nunn or Mario Cuomo could 
actually diminish their stature by running 
for President. If those who have nothing to 
hide decide that running is really not worth 
all the aggravation, then our system is not 
working properly. 

Foreigners are appalled with the way 
Americans dig into the private lives of their 
leaders. They say that it is excessive and 
counterproductive, and feel that many of 
our “scandals” have been much ado about 
nothing. 

The intense focus on candidates’ personal 
lives often slights their policy positions on 
the key issues of the day. The articles in the 
press on Gary Hart and Donna Rice were 
much longer (and probably more avidly 
read) than the articles on Gary Hart and his 
views on military reform, one of his major 
campaign themes. 

I found most people were uneasy, if not 
opposed, to the tactics used by the media in 
the Hart case. Staking out a candidate's 
home, trailing his car, and rushing a deli- 
cate story to meet a newspaper deadline 
seem extraordinary measures in monitoring 
a candidate’s behavior. 


5. DEMOCRACY REQUIRES HIGH ETHICAL 
STANDARDS 


Yet despite these explanations, my view is 
that, overall, these “ethics questions” are 
important ones to ask, One can compelling- 
ly argue that, because these questions are 
asked, national politics today may actually 
be cleaner than it was 30 or 40 years ago: 
After all, our standards of accountability 
are higher; broad financial disclosure is now 
required; the political process is more open; 
and the level of public scrutiny is much 
higher. 

This tough scrutiny into the lives of high 
public officials is important, because our 
system does not work unless high ethical 
standards prevail in government. While not 
every action of the candidates should be 
open for public scrutiny, the public does 
have a legitimate interest in activities that 
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could impair the ability of candidates to 
carry out their official duties or which 
would bring discredit on the institutions of 
government. 

The misconduct of any government offi- 
cial reflects on all government officials, 
even those who, often under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances, have conducted them- 
selves according to high ethical and profes- 
sional standards. Such standards are appro- 
priate for all public officials, but especially 
for those seeking the office of the presiden- 
cy, because the presidency stands at the 
center of our government. The President, 
after all, sets the moral tone for the nation. 

In many of the cases of misconduct, the 
problem is not just the initial action, but 
the cover-up and deception that flows from 
it. Thus the issue often becomes one of 
judgement, which bears upon an officehold- 
er’s ability to perform his duties: If someone 
covers up that his baby was born 10 weeks 
after he was married, will he cover up other 
things? If a candidate cannot be honest with 
his spouse and faithful to his marriage 
vows, will he be honest with the American 
people? 

Moreover, one of the major lessons of the 

Iran/Contra hearings is that dishonesty and 
deception lead to bad policy. During the tes- 
timony we heard people claim that the ends 
justify the means, that lying to Congress 
and to the American people is OK, that laws 
are often impediments to goals, and could 
be disregarded, that key documents could be 
withheld, shredded, or altered, that it was 
all right to say one thing to our major allies 
in public, and do just the opposite in pri- 
vate. Such attitudes guarantee policy fail- 
ure. 
Lying and deception about our sales of 
arms to Iran led to confusion and disarray 
at the highest levels of govenrment; re- 
quired sensitive diplomatic negotiations to 
be conducted by inexperienced negotiators 
with financial interests of their own; did not 
produce the results we wanted in the Middle 
East, and provided the Soviets with new op- 
portunities; undermined our credibility with 
our key allies; and harmed the President’s 
ability to gain and sustain Congressional 
and public support for his policies. 

The damage can be long-lasting. Public 
opinion polls continue to indicate that the 
American people think that the President is 
covering something up, long after the Com- 
mittee found otherwise. 

So often during the hearings I was re- 
minded of President Jefferson's statement: 
“The whole art of government consists in 
the art of being honest.” This point was elo- 
quently made several times by Secretary of 
State Shultz, who reminded us that “trust is 
the coin of the realm". 

Our government presupposes honesty and 
high moral standards by our leaders. The 
Constitution and the rule of law work if we 
understand them, and if those in public life 
practice prudence, discretion, and honesty. 

So unethical behavior undermines the 
proper functioning of government. It also 
undermines public support for our demo- 
cratic institutions. Public opinion surveys 
indicate that the public's lack of trust in 
elected officials is a major reason for the 
low voter turngut in recent elections. With- 
out trust in those who hold high office, 
democratic government just does not work. 

6. LIMITATIONS OF THE LAW 


Some suggest that changes in the law will 
resolve our concerns. Such changes may on 
occasion be appropriate. But the law alone 
cannot guarantee the proper functioning of 
government. No matter how carefully we 
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draft the law, no matter how precisely we 
structure our democratic institutions, and 
no matter how meticulously we set up the 
checks and balances, if we do not have 
people with high standards operating in po- 
sitions in leadership, the results can still be 
disastrous. 

Our Founding Fathers were not embar- 
rassed to talk about virtue. They clearly rec- 
ognized that no matter how well-structured 
government is, it won't work unless the of- 
fices are held by people of virtue. They were 
concerned that public officials possess а 
"disinterested attachment to the public 
good, exclusive and independent of all pri- 
vate and selfish interest." They recognized 
that our country must have a strong moral 
basis if it is to succeed. 

James Madison noted that our representa- 
tive system of government works when we 
have leaders “whose wisdom may best dis- 
cern the true interest of their country, and 
whose patriotism and love of justice will be 
least likely to sacrifice it to temporary or 
partial considerations." 

Because of these limitations of law, there 
is а major responsibility on our leaders to 
provide the proper climate for good con- 
duct. 

7. HIGHER STANDARDS OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


I have come to the view that we should 
apply a higher standard of accountability to 
those seeking public office than to those in 
private life. 

Are we thus applying a different standard 
of morality to public officials? In one sense, 
no. The kinds of standards we apply to 
public officials—such as veracity or fideli- 
ty—obviously apply to other people as well. 

However, because top government officials 
have both visibility and influence, my feel- 
ing is that we probably do, and should, 
apply а higher degree of accountability to 
their conduct. We are right, it seems to me, 
to expect that our leaders will exercise good 
judgment and candor in both their public 
and private lives. 

This greater accountability is particularly 
important in our system of government 
where trust between those who govern and 
those who are governed is essential. I find 
that my constituents want their political 
leaders to possess sound character, virtually 
above any other trait. For many, and I 
think perhaps for most Americans, an indi- 
vidual's character is more important than 
his or her specific stances on the policy 
issues. 

The line between the public's right to 
know, and the candidate's right to privacy 
cannot be drawn with precision. But it is ap- 
propriate, it seems to me, to know a great 
deal about a candidate. If we have confi- 
dence in the integrity of our leaders, our de- 
mocracy is enhanced. Higher standards of 
accountability lead to а more successful de- 
mocracy. 

8. IMPROVING THE APPEAL OF GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE 


Perhaps our efforts to improve moral 
standards in government are too one-sided. 
We focus our efforts on trying to “push 
out" of the process those whose standards 
of conduct do not quite measure up. This is, 
unfortunately, necessary at times. 

But to improve these standards in govern- 
ment we must also try to "pull in" to the 
process, Americans of fine character and 
sound judgment in both public and private 
matters. We need a “supply-side” approach, 
as it were. 

We have an enormous pool of talented in- 
dividuals with high standards in this coun- 
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try. No doubt many of them are turned off 
to а career in public service. They are, quite 
understandably, concerned about pleading 
with special interest groups to get the enor- 
mous sums of money needed to run for 
office; enduring harsh, negative campaign- 
ing and personal attacks; hearing their job 
portrayed as “dirty”, and downgraded even 
by other politicians; deserting their families 
for the long months of running for elected 
office; answering questions from the media 
which poke and pry into every aspect of 
their personal lives; and having their real 
contributions ignored, while their minor 
mistakes are magnified. These factors work 
against drawing good people into govern- 
ment service. We must work to reduce them, 
and show that public service can be honora- 
ble. 

Among other things, we should ímprove 
job incentives to attract top people. For ex- 
ample, Howard Baker, when he agreed to 
become President Reagan's chief of staff, 
accepted a salary less than 10 percent of 
what he was making in the private sector. 
At the same time he greatly increased his 
working hours and exposed his private life 
to rigorous press scrutiny. We can applaud 
such public-spiritedness, but the hassles and 
low pay are taking their toll in attracting 
top people into government service. 

Changing the major disincentives to 
public service in the American political 
system will certainly not be easy. But we 
must strive to make a career in politics and 
government service appealing and honora- 
ble. This is especially true during the cur- 
rent period when many people are asking 
why anyone in their right mind would ever 
want to submit themselves to the hounding 
and the scrutiny. 

As individuals, we must show our top can- 
didates and officials, even while we scruti- 
nize them, that we will not rush to judg- 
ment about their conduct, and that we will 
treat them fairly, with compassion, and 
with gratitude for their willingness to enter 
public service. 

In the words of our Founding Fathers, we 
must draw into politics people of virtue. If 
we do not succeed in doing this, we place in 
jeopardy our future. Government, like 
many other institutions, is only as good as 
the people who comprise it. 


9. CONCLUSION 


I would hope that DPU would join the 
ranks of those institutions which encourage 
their students to go into public service. 
Those of us in this room have been fortu- 
nate to attend a fine liberal arts school like 
DePauw. Our best hope for addressing 
many of our nation’s problems is men and 
women who possess the finest qualities of a 
liberal arts education. What disciplines, if 
not the liberal arts, will better cultivate the 
imagination, lengthen the perspective, sober 
the judgment, broaden the sympathies, and 
give direction and purpose. 

If I asked this audience about career 
plans—how many are planning to enter poli- 
tics or government service—my guess is that 
very few hands would be raised. Too many, 
understandably, see it as a career of com- 
promises, inadequate rewards, high risks, 
and little privacy. 

Politics is a hazardous business. A politi- 
cian can do a lot of harm to his countrymen; 
but he can also do a lot of good. Nothing is 
so essential at a time when people are 
uneasy about the ethics of government offi- 
cials and when the country confronts so 
many enormous challenges, than that the 
best men and women should be encouraged 
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to accept the responsibilities of public serv- 
ice. If we are going to improve the perform- 
ance of government, we will need in public 
service people of the highest professional 
and ethical standards. 

Our system of government works only if it 
enjoys respect and trust. The place to begin 
is with ourselves. Each of us must seek to 
restore in our own lives a sense of the 
common good. Each of us must worry less 
about what happens to ourselves and to the 
organizations we cherish, and focus more on 
how to advance the common good. 

But we are also right to insist on high 
standards for our public officials, and to 
subject them to rigorous scrutiny. We need 
a government that attracts the best and the 
brightest among us to serve, exhibits the 
highest standards, and is a source of nation- 
al pride. 

Achieving these goals is a formidable chal- 
lenge. But fortunately, a large reservoir of 
decency still exists in America, both within 
the government and among our citizens. Be- 
nevolence, order, and trust are what make 
our society work. Reinforcing these virtues 
р not just important. It is essential for our 

uture. 


PROMOTING DEMOCRACY IN 
HAITI 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | want to 
take this opportunity to express my concern 
about the violence and obstructions to the 
democratic process occurring in Haiti. All of us 
in the Congress wholeheartedly support a 
peaceful transition to democracy in Haiti and 
want to see elections take place that are fair, 
honest, and representative. It is not clear to 
me, however, how we can best accomplish 
that objective. 

In all fairness to the administration, the 
record should show that the State Department 
was fully agreeable to appear before the Sub- 
committee on Western Hemisphere Affairs. 
They asked, however, that their assessment 
be given in a closed hearing, not in open ses- 
sion. They believe, and | agree with them, that 
a public dissection of the problems affecting 
the work of the CEP [the election council] 
would not be productive to advancing the 
work of the election council. There are prob- 
lems both within the electoral commission and 
the provisional government; but the adminis- 
tration correctly states that the future of Haiti 
has to be determined by the Haitians them- 
selves. Also, calling attention in a public forum 
to the problems of the democratic institutions 
we are trying to promote away from their own 
efforts to solve their own 

| am seriously concerned about the continu- 
ing predisposition in the Congress to second- 
guess the administration and to become in- 
volved in the micromanagement of our foreign 
policy. It seems to me that the subcommittees 
hearing on Haiti is intended more to berate 
the administration than to find a workable, 
joint cooperative approach to the problems of 
promoting democracy in Haiti. 
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“OUR NUCLEAR PROGRAM IS 
NOT WEAPONS-ORIENTED” 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
wish to bring to my colleagues’ attention a 
letter, Our Nuclear Program Is Not Weapons- 
Oriented," which appeared on the editorial 
page of the Washington Post on Friday, No- 
vember 13. Mr. Jamsheed K.A. Marker, the 
Pakistani Ambassador, counters the objec- 
tions of some Members of Congress to grant- 
ing Pakistan an exemption from the 1976 Sy- 
mington amendment. This law prohibits U.S. 
aid to countries trying to acquire or develop 
nuclear arsenals. Pakistan's special exemption 
expired on September 30 and needs to be re- 
instated if critical United States assistance to 
Pakistan is to resume. Pakistan's role in as- 
sisting the 3 million Afghan refugees has been 
an invaluable contribution to the cause of 
freedom in neighboring Afghanistan. 

In light of the expected debate over this im- 
portant issue in the days ahead, | urge my col- 
leagues to give careful consideration to the 
Ambassador's arguments in favor of a new 
exemption. At this point, | would like to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Ambassa- 
dor Marker's letter. 

“OUR NUCLEAR PROGRAM Is NoT WEAPONS- 

ORIENTED” 


If the objective of Sen. John Glenn's arti- 
cle ["Pakistan's Bomb and the Mujahed- 
din," op-ed, Nov. 4] was merely to castigate 
Pakistan, then further comment is unneces- 
sary, as he appears to have done a thorough 
job. If, however, his objective, as I believe it 
to be, was to address the serious issues of 
nuclear nonproliferation and of internation- 
al security, then I may be permitted to 
submit a modest contribution to the debate. 

In the first place, I would categorically 
refute the four assumptions with regard to 
Pakistan’s nuclear program, which Sen. 
Glenn quotes on the basis of “reliable news 
reports,” and I would wish to reassert, as I 
have done before, that our nuclear program 
is not weapons-oriented, and that we are 
prepared to accept any form of safeguards 
that are nondiscriminatory, particularly in 
the regional context. 

It is necessary to recognize, as most realis- 
tic political observers have already done, 
that the purpose of genuine nonprolifera- 
tion in South Asia can only be accomplished 
through a regional approach and not by 
unilateral assaults on the sovereignty of 
Pakistan. The prime minister of Pakistan, 
Mohammad Khan Junejo, speaking at the 
summit meeting of the South Asia Regional 
Cooperation at Katmandu, Nepal, on Nov. 2, 
proposed a joint renunciation of the nuclear 
option as a binding instrument for the coun- 
tries of the region, and further suggested a 
regional agreement pledging a comprehen- 
sive ban on nuclear testing. These are 
statesmanlike proposals that combine broad 
vision with practical measures and charac- 
terize Pakistan’s approach to this important 
issue. 

So far as Afghanistan is concerned, Paki- 
stan took a position of principle well before 
the aid package was negotiated with the 
United States. Under the circumstances, 
Sen. Glenn’s assertion that Pakistan is hos- 
tage to the 3 million Afghan refugees who 
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have taken shelter on its soil is a less-than- 
generous interpretation of events. I can only 
say that if, during the dark era of European 
fascism, some of the Western democracies 
had in their comfortable affluence dis- 
played the same spirit of collective humani- 
tarianism that an impoverished and embat- 
tled Pakistan has today demonstrated in ab- 
sorbing more than 3 million Afghan refu- 
gees, then perhaps many lives might have 
been saved, and there would have been some 
historical mitigation for that dark era. 

One final observation: Sen. Glenn, in his 
charitable wisdom, might be able to over- 
look India’s considerable stockpile of unsa- 
feguarded plutonium. We in Pakistan, unen- 
viably situated in the vicinity of three nu- 
clear states, and having lived since 1974 
under the shadow of an Indian nuclear ex- 
plosion, are necessarily less sanguine. 


JAMSHEED К.А, MARKER, 
Ambassador of Pakistan, 


HOW NOT TO REDUCE THE 
DEFICIT 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, the 
joint congressional-administration negotiations 
are developing plans for a substantial reduc- 
tion in the deficit in the next year, and | 
strongly support those efforts. 

There is no question that there are many 
areas of the budget which require review and 
reduction. But we must also recognize that 
not all portions of the budget are equally 
wasteful or excessive. That is why the simple 
solution—an across-the-board cut, like that 
mandated by the Gram-Rudman law, or an 
across-the-board freeze of all Federal pro- 
grams, is shortsighted and counterproductive. 

If there should be one guiding principle for 
where the budgetary scalpel should not cut, it 
should be in the area of investment in the 
future of this country. And the most critical 
area of investment should be children, espe- 
cially those children at high medical risk; the 
handicapped children who need special edu- 
cation and rehabilitation; the children who 
need foster care services; the children who 
are the victims of child abuse and neglect. 

We know, from the extensive record devel- 
oped by the House Select Committee on Chil- 
dren, Youth and Families, which | chair, that 
these investments not only produce healthier, 
safer, better educated, more stable, and more 
productive children: they save taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars in remedial education, health 
care, job training, juvenile justice, and other 
costly services that result from ignoring the 
needs of the next generation of Americans. 

As a result of the incontrovertible proof of 
the cost effectiveness of these progarms— 
WIC, Head Start, Prenatal Health Care, Mater- 
nal and Child Health, Chapter | Education, 
Child Welfare Services, to name but a few— 
the Committee for Economic Development, 
which includes many of the Nation’s leading 
businesspeople, has strongly endorsed pre- 
ventive investment in children. 
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And today, in its second major editorial on 
the subject, the New York Times again em- 
phasizes the ill wisdom of cutting back cost- 
effective preventive programs for children. 

Tue Last PLACE То Сот THE BUDGET 

White House and Congressional negotia- 
tors are still struggling to reduce the budget 
deficit in fiscal 1989 and 1990 by Friday, 
when the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law re- 
quires automatic cuts, They search for the 
courage to touch politically untouchable 
programs like Social Security. 

There's another way for the negotiators 
to demonstrate political courage—and sense: 
by seizing on the opportunity to save money 
in fiscal 1992, 1993 and beyond. How? By 
preserving the modest gains in programs 
that benefit poor children today. 

In a just society, helpless poor people 
have a special claim on public resources; the 

Administration agrees, at least in 
principle, asserting concern for “the social 
safety net.” Programs like food stamps, 
Medicaid and welfare cry out for protection. 
And among the helpless poor, none have a 
higher claim than children. 

It’s no secret that many of America’s chil- 
dren are in distress; more than 20 percent 
are now growing up poor. Yet society knows 
how to do something about it. There are 
several child health and education pro- 
grams, tried and true, that overcome some 
of poverty's worst effects. 

Consider the programs providing prenatal 
services to low-income women. A dollar 
spent on such services saves $3.38 in the cost 
of care for low-birth weight infants. It's 
easy to understand why: every day such 
babies spend in intensive care costs $1,000. 
Every dollar spent on comprehensive prena- 
tal care for Medicaid recipients saves $2 in 
care during a baby's first year. 

Providing an enriched preschool experi- 
ence through Head Start can increase later 
school success for a disadvantaged child. It 
can also sharply increase the chances of 
joining the work force and sharply reduce 
the chances of turning to crime. 

Congress has already recognized that 
spending a little more to help disadvantaged 
children in their earliest years saves mil- 
lions later. It has voted modest increases for 
programs including Head Start, WIC 
(Women, Infants and Children), prenatal 
care and remedial education. Yet even with 
those modest increases, the programs typi- 
cally reach less than half of those eligible. 

Now even those modest increases are 
threatened by the budget compromise as ne- 
gotiators seek to cut nearly $3 billion in do- 
mestic non-entitlement programs. The defi- 
cit must be reduced, and credibly. Domestic 
programs will necessarily suffer. But cutting 
cords in the safety net is an offensive way to 
do the job—and reducing programs for chil- 
dren is an indefensible way. 

At a time when less than half of all the eligi- 
ble, needy children are able to receive these 
services because of inadequate Federal sup- 
port, it is unconscionable to offer them up for 
sacrifice in the budget process. Any funding 
which might be saved in 1988 would be lost in 
far higher costs for years to come. 

That is not only bad social policy but bad 
budgeting to boot. If we cannot appeal to 
reason and compassion as guiding principles 
of budgeting, at least let's fall back on good 
economics and support programs that invest 
in the future of America's children, and save 
billions of dollars in avoidable human and 
fiscal costs. 
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A MONUMENT TO HONOR HOLO- 
CAUST HERO RAOUL WALLEN- 
BERG IN WASHINGTON, DC 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, with over 80 of 
my distinguished colleagues in the House—in- 
cluding my cochairman of the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus, Congressman PORTER 
of Illinois; our majority leader, Congressman 
Том FOLEY of Washington; the minority 
leader, Congressman ВОВ MicHEL of Illinois; 
the majority whip, Congressman TONY 
COELHO of California; the minority whip, Con- 
gressman TRENT LOTT of Mississippi—| have 
introduced House Joint Resolution 403 to au- 
thorize the establishment of a monument hon- 
oring Raoul Wallenberg, the hero of the Holo- 
caust, in Washington, DC. 

As has been the practice, the cost of erect- 
ing this monument will be paid through private 
contributions. A committee to raise funds for 
this project has been established under the 
able direction of my dear friend Gordon 
Zacks. A nationally known civic leader, philan- 
thropist, and busifess executive from Colum- 
bus, OH, Gordon was an early supporter of 
the effort to make the story of Raoul Wallen- 
berg known. | can think of no one better quali- 
fied to take the leadership of this important 


project. 

Mr. Speaker, it is most fitting and appropri- 
ate that Raoul Wallenberg be honored with a 
monument in our Nation's Capital since the 
United States was very much involved in 
sending this outstanding hero of the Holo- 
caust to Hungary to perform his mission of 
mercy. In 1944, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull requested the cooperation of the neutral 
government of Sweden in protecting the lives 
of Hungarian Jews who were facing extermi- 
nation at the hands of the Nazis. Later that 
summer, Raoul Wallenberg agreed to assist 
the United States, and he went to Hungary as 
secretary of the Swedish legation in Budapest. 
The United States provided the funds which 
enabled Wallenberg to carry on his activities 
there. 

In recognition of the greatness and unique- 
ness of Raoul Wallenberg’s actions, both 
Houses of Congress adopted legislation pro- 
claiming him an honorary citizen of the United 
States—the second individual after Sir Win- 
ston Churchill to be so recognized, 

Mr. Speaker, we are honoring a hero in an 
age which is so profoundly devoid of heroes, 
a man who voluntarily assumed a daring and 
dangerous assignment. Many become heroes 
when heroism is thrust upon them. But Wal- 
lenberg went out of his way, leaving behind 
the comfort and affluence, the safety and se- 
curity of Stockholm to go to Budapest. 

During that whole dark nightmare, no one 
else so directly and so successfully confront- 
ed Nazi cruelty. No one else had the audacity 
to follow the death marches, to jump in front 
of guns leveled at Jews, to pull people off de- 
portation trains. Raoul Wallenberg not only 
saved 100,000 lives, he saved our faith in hu- 
manity. 
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In history, one can find many men who 
have killed 100,000 people. But how many 
have saved 100,000? Wallenberg has shown 
us that one individual—motivated by a genu- 
ine and personal concern for human rights— 
can face evil and triumph; that one person 
alone can make a difference; that there are 
genuine heroes to illuminate our age. 

Mr. Speaker, a monument to honor such a 
man here іп our Nation's Capital is most ap- 
propriate. | urge my colleagues to join in co- 
sponsoring the legislation. 


A SALUTE TO A LABOR LEADER 
HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 1920's 
a German filmmaker named Fritz Lang direct- 
ed the great silent picture "Metropolis." It was 
a futuristic fantasy—an attempt by those in 
another era to predict the way things are in 
our day—yet it captured an idea which looms 
just as tall in its importance today as it did 60 
years ago. The picture centers around a vio- 
lent labor dispute, one which is solved in the 
end when it is agreed that the "head"—man- 
agement—must learn to work with the 
"hands"—the workers—or else the body as a 
whole cannot function. 

| mention this old film because Albert Por- 
emski, a man who truly embodies the simple 
ideals it espouses, was given a very high 
honor last month by the Port Committee of 
the Baltimore Junior Association of Com- 
merce. He was named as Port Leader of the 
Year, an award which many captains of the 
maritime industry as well as other influential 
people have received in the past. However, 
the fact that Albert Poremski has won this dis- 
tinction is truly unique, for he is the first labor 
leader to become the Port Leader of the Year. 

Mr. Poremski is vice president of Local 333 
of the International Association of Longshore- 
men and president of the ILA's Baltimore Dis- 
trict Council. He has indeed worked hard for 
labor, yet he has also, in the words of an ad- 
mirer, "worked his tail off to promote the 
port." Albert Poremski preaches unity and co- 
operation between his union and manage- 
ment, for he rightfully knows that these are 
qualities that are necessary if the great Port of 
Baltimore is to grow into the maritime capital it 
once was. 

Mr. Speaker, Albert Poremski is a man of 
vision. He sees labor and management as 
separate entities, yet he also sees their rela- 
tionship as being symbiotic as opposed to ad- 
versarial. One can't last without the help of 
the other, and it takes a wise man to see this. 

Therefore, | would like to salute Albert Por- 
emski and his ground-breaking achievement. 
He truly understands the need of the hands to 
cooperate with the head. Not only will each 
benefit in the long run, but the magnificent 
body that they both make up—the Port of Bal- 
timore—will continue to thrive and grow as a 
result of Albert Poremski's leadership. 

Congratulations, Mr. Poremski, for a job well 
done. 
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PLAN DEMORALIZES 
OPPOSITION 


HON. JON L. KYL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, Richard Lessner of 
the Arizona Republic is one of the most re- 
spected editorial writers in the country. His 
consistently thoughtful and balanced writing 
has helped make the Arizona Republic one of 
America’s best newspapers. 

Mr. Lessner recently accompanied me to 
Nicaragua where we monitored Sandinista 
compliance with the democratization process 
as prescribed by the Guatemala accords. An 
editorial written by Mr. Lessner, a copy of 
which | personally gave President Reagan, 
perfectly sums up the situation in that country, 
and | request that it be inserted into the 
RECORD. 

PLAN DEMORALIZES OPPOSITION 
(By Richard Lessner) 


Mawnacua.—Perhaps the greatest irony of 
Costa Rican President Oscar Arias's Nobel 
Prize-winning peace plan is that it is viewed 
so much more optimistically in Washington 
than here. 

Nicaragua's political opposition has been 
thoroughly demoralized by the Esquipulas 
Accord, as the plan is called locally. Though 
having to support the plan publicly, oppo- 
nents of the regime privately view it as & 
disaster. As for the government's limited 
compliance with it, it sees this as а гизе 
meant to halt U.S. aid to the contras. 

While crities of the Reagan administra- 
tion in Washington regard continued fund- 
ing for the contras as the last remaining ob- 
stacle to full implementation of the Arias 
plan and the dawn of democracy in Nicara- 
gua, the opposition here believes that sus- 
tained U.S. support for the democratic re- 
sistance is essential if the process of democ- 
ratization is to proceed beyond the cosmetic 
concessions that the Sandinistas grudgingly 
have yielded up. 

Opposition leaders say privately that the 
intensifying military and economic pressure 
created by the contras' guerrilla war—not 
world opinion, not moral indignation, not 
political persuasion—has been the crucíal 
factor in driving President Daniel Ortega to 
the bargaining table. A suspension of aid to 
the contras, these leaders are convinced, ul- 
timately will doom the plan. 

Meanwhile, the commandantes are win- 
ning the public relations war. On Sunday, 
five Republican congressmen led by Arizo- 
na's Jon Kyl marched through the streets 
here with hundreds of anti-Sandinista dem- 
onstrators. 

The feared secret police, the DGSE, 
watched from the sidelines, doing nothing 
directly to disrupt the anti-government 
demonstration. (They were, however, care- 
ful to photograph the demonstrators for 
later interrogation and intimidation, the 
more subtle forms of repression that Nicara- 
guans endure daily in this evolving police 
state.) 

The effect was just what the Sandinistas 
intended, Robert White, ambassador to 
Nicaragua under Jimmy Carter and a volu- 
ble opponent of U.S. aid to the contras, ob- 
served as he watched the march that the 
demonstration was clear evidence that 
Ortega was entirely sincere about complying 
with the Arias plan. 
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With the world watching, however, it was 
hardly likely that a peaceful and legal 
march joined by five U.S. congressmen 
would be attacked by DGSE thugs, as had 
happened to demonstrators a week earlier. 
Yet unskeptical apologists such as Ambassa- 
dor White will view the march as evidence 
that the Sandinistas are moving hurriedly 
toward democratic reform. 

The Sandinistas’ political opponents here 
cannot by law advocate support for the con- 
tras. But in the code that everyone must 
employ they make clear that the Arias plan 
is viewed as a pretext to remove the armed 
opposition, allowing the comandantes to 
resume more overt repression. 

In its own way, the opposition pleaded 
with visiting congressmen not to abandon 
the contras, but to maintain the military 
pressure on the Sandinistas. It is under- 
standably jittery. On the basis of ample 
precedent, the oppositon fear that the Arias 
plan is merely an excuse for the United 
States to abandon it. 

Unfortunately, many in Congress appear 
more eager to listen to Comandante Orte- 
ga's disingenuous drivel, not to mention the 
self-congratulatory flummery of those who 
prize peace at the expense of freedom, than 
to heed the pleas of Nicaraguans who daily 
confront a Marxist-Leninist police state 
with their courage. 


FAIR WINDS AND FOLLOWING 
SEAS FOR CAPT. FRED P. MOO- 
SALLY 


HON. BOB McEWEN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MCEWEN. Mr. Speaker, Capt. Fred P. 
Moosally will be leaving his position as direc- 
tor of the Navy/Marine Corps House Liaison 
Office this week. Captain Moosally has been 
selected to command the battleship, the 
U.S.S. /owa. He has done an extraordinary job 
for the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and if his performance as director in the 
House is any indication of how he will do on 
the /owa, Captain Moosally will be a shining 
example for all junior officers in the U.S. Navy. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 18, 1987. 

Capt. FRED P. MoosALLY, 

Director of the Navy/Marine Corps Liaison 
Office, Department of the Navy, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR FRED: This is just a note to express 
my personal appreciation for the many 
courtesies which you have extended to my 
office during your tenure as Director of the 
Navy/Marine Corps House Liaison Office. 

Your dedication and commitment to the 
Navy and the Congress of the United States 
were consistently demonstrated by your 
willingness to always get the job done—no 
matter how small or large the task may 
have been. Moreover, it comes as no real 
surprise to those of us who know you and 
your reputation that you have been selected 
to command the battleship IOWA. In my 
view, this assignment symbolizes the faith 
which the Navy and I share in your leader- 
ship abilities. 

It gives me great pleasure to join with 
your family and many friends in extending 
my heartfelt congratulations and to wish 
you “fair winds and following seas" on the 
IOWA. 
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With warmest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
Вов McEwen, 
Member of Congress. 


THE 60TH BIRTHDAY OF SANTA 
BARBARA BILTMORE 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
call the attention of the Members to the Santa 
Barbara Biltmore's 60th birthday celebration. 
The Biltmore, established on December 16, 
1927 has become a symbol of tradition, grace, 
and charm along the California coastline and 
an international destination for travelers 
around the world. The hotel has hosted Euro- 
pean royalty, American Presidents and First 
Ladies, in addition to a long list of State offi- 
cials. 

Fritz Koeppel, general manager of the re- 
named Four Seasons Biltmore promises to 
carry on the legacy of this fine resort as he 
hosts this gala 60th birthday celebration. 

At this time | would like to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Santa Barbara Biltmore on 
its 60th birthday on behalf of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 


HUMAN RIGHTS SITUATION IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
wish to congratulate the Independent Counsel 
on International Human Rights on the comple- 
tion of a timely and poignant report on the 
human rights situation in Afghanistan. It is im- 
portant to note that this organization is an in- 
dependent ad hoc multinational panel of ex- 
perts in international law. In particular, mem- 
bers of the group are scholars who have spe- 
cial expertise in the law of international human 
rights, especially humanitarian law. This panel 
of experts determined that a series of visits to 
the region was necessary to insure a full and 
fair analysis of the status of the protection of 
human rights in Afghanistan. The Independent 
Counsel wrote to the government in Kabul on 
May 18, 1987, requesting permission to visit 
Afghanistan in order to continue their investi- 
gations inside the country. Not surprisingly, 
the report states that they have not yet re- 
ceived a response to their letter. 

| have reviewed the "Report of the Inde- 
pendent Counsel on international Human 
Rights on the Human Rights Situation in Af- 
ghanistan" and found their conclusions alarm- 
ing and convincing. | recommend that my col- 
leagues review these conclusions—including 
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evidence of genocide taking place in Afghani- 
stan—and commit themselves to the cause of 
freedom for the Afghan people. 

As a member of the Congressional Task 
Force on Afghanistan, | have been actively in- 
volved in promoting United States assistance 
for the Afghan mujahedeen and raising the 
issue of Soviet aggression in the 8-year-old 
war. Of special concern to me is the targeting 
of Afghan women and children by Soviet and 
Afghan Government troops. | would like to 
insert into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
segments of the Independent Counsel report 
dealing with the unlawful use of weapons—or 
the so-called toy bombs—which are specifical- 
ly designed to injure innocent Afghan children. 
Mr. Speaker, the following segment is the first 
of a series in which | will provide our col- 
leagues with the entire report: 


BooBY-TRAPS 


55. Throughout its investigations the In- 
dependent Counsel was presented with testi- 
mony concerning the use of booby-traps by 
Soviet forces against the civilian population. 
The placing of mines, grenades and other 
explosives in positions where such explo- 
sives are calculated to or would reasonably 
be expected to cause injury to civilians and 
not to combatants is in violation of Common 
Article 3. 

56. Dozens of witnesses told stories of re- 
turning to their villages and homes follow- 
ing attacks by Soviet soldiers to find bombs 
and grenades placed in doorways so as to ex- 
plode when а door is opened, along paths to 
fields and by plants and bushes which will 
be collected for firewood and food. There- 
fore, in addition then to the random placing 
of uncharted land mines and the aerial dis- 
persal of anti-personnel mines, the Inde- 
pendent Counsel received evidence of the in- 
tentional placing of explosive material 
where it was calculated to cause injury to ci- 
vilians when they returned to their homes 
following an attack. 

5". Besides the classic booby-traps de- 
scribed briefly above, it has been alleged 
that “toy bombs", i.e., explosive material in 
the form of children's toys, cassette record- 
ers, pens, radios, watches, cigarette packets, 
etc. have been left scattered throughout vil- 
lages and surrounding fields following 
armed attacks by Soviet troops. The Inde- 
pendent Counsel heard repeated testimony 
of the use of such weapons. The items in- 
cluded & small red doll which exploded 
when pushed with a stick (which was filmed 
and shown on national television in the 
USA), pens, tape-recorders, money, naswar 
boxes (a form of snuffbox) and cigarette 
packets. The accounts were consistent but 
not identical, which adds to their credibility. 
So, for example, the descriptions given of 
the “cassette recorders” varied but the eye- 
witnesses were certain that what they had 
seen was supposed to be such a machine. It 
was clear from the detailed description of 
the pens that they were not being confused 
with “time pencils”. The overwhelming evi- 
dence suggests (1) the fake items are de- 
signed to be attractive to civilians; (2) not 
all objects are fake—some of the objects, 
such as pens, are real to increase the likeli- 
hood that someone will investigate and 
handle the objects; and (3) the items are not 
likely to be attractive to the mujahedeen, 
who know of the likely dangers. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WHEN LOBBIES PREVAIL 


HON. MICHAEL G. OXLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. OXLEY. Mr. Speaker, the following arti- 
cle appeared in the November 12 edition of 
the Washington Times. In it, columnist Geor- 
gie Anne Geyer quite accurately portrays the 
damaging effects on our foreign policy when 
lobbyists become too powerful. Ms. Geyer 
points out that the Republic of Turkey has 
long been taken for granted as one of the 
most strategic United States allies; yet anti- 
Turkish lobby groups have consistently op- 
posed the formation of a stronger United 
States-Turkish alliance. This is but one of 
many examples where special interests have 
prevailed over effective national policy. 

Mr. Speaker, | strongly encourage my col- 
leagues to read this article and reflect on the 
consequences of this practice. 

WHEN LOBBIES PREVAIL 
(By Georgie Anne Geyer) 

Here, dear reader, is a diplomatic primer 
on American strategic interests around the 
Mediterranean: 

The United States has three major NATO 
military partners: Spain, Greece, and 
Turkey. Spain is demanding that American 
troops be withdrawn from Spain; Greece is 
in the hands of violently anti-American so- 
cialist Andreas Papandreou, whose virtually 
every act is against American interests; and 
Turkey consistently and honorably fulfills 
American needs in the area. 

Turkey, therefore, should be rewarded, 
no? No. 

In the past, Washington administrations 
have always taken Turkey for granted, but 
now the American response to Turkey has 
become so insulting and even so absurd that 
one wonders what will come next. Turkey, 
the most valuable American NATO ally in 
the near East, has become the symbol of 
what we might call the new American 
“Cost-Free Diplomacy.” 

What has happened in the last nine 
months? 

Last March, the two countries’ Defense 
and Economic Agreement came up for auto- 
matic renewal. On March 16, the two for- 
eign ministers signed an agreement for an- 
other five years, with the understanding 
that the U.S. administration would propose 
to the Congress security assistance to 
Turkey commensurate with Turkey’s criti- 
cal role in NATO. The U.S. administration 
proposed $913 million in aid to Turkey, 
which is minimal, given Turkey’s position 
on the Russian and Iranian borders. ç 

But, in Congress, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee immediately lowered the 
amount to $490 million and then topped 
that insult with two outrageous new condi- 
tions: In what is called the “7-10 ratio,” for 
every $10 given to Turkey, $7 must be given 
to Greece. Also, assistance funds to Turkey 
were attached to the withdrawal of Turkish 
troops in northern Cyprus. 

'This becomes even more curious when one 
realizes that Turkey has fought terrorism, 
whereas Greek Prime Minister Papandreou 
was recently accused by the U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Athens of aiding terrorist chief Abu 
Nidal. 

It becomes even more curious when one 
pauses to recall that it was the Greek Cypri- 
ots in the south in 1974, and not the Turk- 
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ish minority in the north, who started the 
nasty little war that brought in the Turkish 
troops to protect the Turkish population 
there against the Greek Cypriots. 

So the Turkish diplomats are understand- 
ably angered at being told that the Greek 
lobby” prevents Congress from legislating 
anything other than what the lobby — and, 
thus, the anti-American Мг. Papandreou — 
wants. 

“There are 5,000 Greek restaurants in 
America and almost no Turkish ones,” one 
American congressman told a leading Turk- 
ish diplomat recently. What he was refer- 
ring to is the Greek lobby, largely formed 
around the American-Greek community’s 
AHEPA, or American-Hellenic Educational 
Progressive Association. Its influence, 
whether in terms of sympathy, pressures or 
campaign contributions, is demonstrated in 
its anti-Turkish campaigning, which can 
only weaken the defense of the Western al- 
liance. 

The decision on Turkish aid is still to be 
made. Sometime soon, probably in Novem- 
ber, the Senate and House Foreign Oper- 
ations subcommittees will meet to decide 
the amount of military aid that Turkey will 
get—and, thus, with the 7-10 ratio, what 
Greece will get. 

“Any action regarding Turkey is cost- 
free,” said Turkey Ambassador Sukru Elek- 
dag, who has worked doggedly to improve 
American-Turkish relations. “That is why 
we are so cavalierly treated.” I am afraid he 
is right. 

The Turkish situation is yet another ex- 
ample of minority rule on foreign policy in 
this country. It is not a question of which 
countries or leaders perform in the interests 
of this country; it is a question of what ef- 
fective pressures one small interest group or 
its leaders can apply on an ever-more supine 
Congress. 

The Turkish example shows that in even 
more parts of the globe, our foreign policy is 
being ruled by ethnic ego, by narrow nation- 
al hatreds born hundreds of years ago, and 
by archaic and anti-universalist principles. 
Ironically, those imperatives were just what 
the United States of America, that “New 
World,” was formed two centuries ago to 
escape. 


PRIVATE PENSIONS 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
November 11, 1987, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


PRIVATE PENSIONS 


A Member of Congress expects to be asked 
questions about social security retirement 
benefits. What impresses me lately is the 
number of comments I hear about private 
pensions. Until recently, I had received only 
occasional complaints about private pen- 
sions. But now I hear that many have inad- 
equate or unreliable pensions. 

Many Americans are worried about the 
effect of the stock market crash on their 
pensions, Yet losses in most pension funds 
only put them back to where they were six 
months ago. The real troubles in private 
pensions existed long before the stock 
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crash. One big problem is that nearly half 
of all workers are not covered by private 
pension plans. The number of persons with 
private pensions has actually declined since 
1980. Coverage is strongest in manufactur- 
ing companies, but more and more Ameri- 
cans work in smaller, service-oriented busi- 
nesses less likely to offer pensions. In an 
economy increasingly sensitive to world 
markets, workers change jobs more often 
and do not stay in one company long 
enough to earn pension benefits. 

The adequacy of pension benefits is an- 
other concern. Americans are living longer, 
but retiring earlier. Retirees are often 
forced to spread what benefits they have 
over a longer period of time, receiving less 
each year. Even those receiving fixed 
annual benefits are seeing their pensions 
erode. Few private plans offer cost-of-living 
adjustments, and as retirement grows 
longer, inflation takes a heavy toll. Encour- 
aging people to save more and plan for in- 
flation is good advice, but hard or even im- 
possible to carry out. 

The most pressing problem for Congress is 
а mounting deficit at the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation (PBGC), the federal 

agency for private pensions. The 
law requires that employers who offer pen- 
sion benefits must meet minimum funding 
standards and insure their plans with the 
PBGC, so that workers receive most of their 
anticipated pensions, even if the company 
falls on hard times. Although the PBGC 
has always faced a gap between its assets 
and liabilities, its deficit has skyrocketed in 
recent years, particularly after the collapse 
of the steel industry. Generous pensions 
promised to steelworkers during boom years 
are coming due in less prosperous times. To- 
gether with increased foreign competition, 
heavy pension obligations forced some com- 
panies into bankruptcy, terminating their 
pension plans. Those plans are now the 
costly wards of the PBGC. In 1986, the 
bankruptcy of the LTV steel corporation 
alone added $2.2 billion to the PBGC's defi- 
cit, which is now about $4 billion. If bank- 
ruptcies and pension plan terminations con- 
tinue at their current rate, the PBGC defi- 
cit could rise to $16 billion in 1996. 

The current crisis dates back to enact- 
ment of the Employee Retirement Security 
Act (ERISA) in 1974, which established the 
PBGC. At that time, lawmakers agreed to 
insure the large liabilities already built up 
in many pension plans—without levying a 
premium on participants high enough to 
cover the risk. Although the premium has 
risen from its original level of $1 per worker 
per year to $8.50, the PBGC is still not 
equipped to assume liabilities arising from 
major industry downturns. 

In addition, loopholes in ERISA have per- 
mitted chronic underfunding of pension 
plans. Financially troubled companies can 
waive ERISA's minimum funding require- 
ments. Unscrupulous firms can exploit loose 
funding rules and remain within the letter 
of the law. Consequently, the amount of un- 
funded liabilities dumped on the PBGC has 
been larger than anticipated, further strain- 
ing its resources. 

Conversely, some pensions are overfund- 
ed, due to unexpected returns on invest- 
ments. Curretly, ERISA requires that all 
money in a pension fund must be used to 
benefit workers, unless the plan is terminat- 
ed. Companies with overfunded plans are 
tempted to terminate their pensions, pay off 
workers and retirees, and take the surplus- 
es. Workers suffer because they cannot earn 
additional benefits if a successor plan is not 
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established, and retirees are stuck with 
frozen benefits. 

The federal government has begun to re- 
spond to the mounting problems in private 
pensions. Congress is likely to enact meas- 
ures to strengthen ERISA this year, includ- 
ing forcing companies to increase funding of 
their pension plans, raising the basic PBGC 
premium, and assessing an additional premi- 
um on companies that underfund their 
plans. However, controversy surrounds the 
President’s proposal to permit companies to 
withdraw surpluses without terminating 
their plans, as long as enough assets remain 
to provide a financial cushion, Opponents 
believe that pension surpluses belong to em- 
ployees and should be used only for their 
benefit. 

Reforms enacted in recent years made 
some progress against declining coverage 
rates and inadequate benefits. Stiffer rules 
ensure that benefits are shared fairly by all 
employees; the age for participation in pen- 
sion plans was lowered from 25 to 21; survi- 
vor benefits were improved; and, beginning 
in 1989, employees will be fully vested after 
5 years on the job, down from 10. Still, 
recent changes largely attack pension prob- 
lems at the margin, and some fear that the 
constant tinkering may discourage compa- 
nies from offering retirement plans at all. 

Some see part of the answer in the grow- 
ing use in private industry of portable de- 
fined contribution" pensions. "Typically, 
these plans consist of fixed contributions 
from the employee and employer into a tax- 
sheltered fund. When a worker changes 
jobs, he or she retains control of the fund, 
and few, if any, of the benefits are lost. 
Such plans are not without problems, the 
major one being uncertainty: unlike tradi- 
tional "defined benefit" plans, they do not 
guarantee а benefit level for retirement 
years. Smart or lucky workers can come out 
ahead, but many find their retirement sav- 
ings inadequate. 

The underlying problem in private pen- 
sions is that those who developed the 
system three or four decades ago did not en- 
vision an economy in which industrial and 
employment conditions change rapidly, and 
retirement stretches on for thirty or more 
years. If confidence is to be restored in the 
pension system, government and private 
leaders must be more creative in finding 
ways to help Americans plan for a stable 
and secure retirement. 


A BILL TO DESTROY THE 
SUGAR PROGRAM OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HON. RICHARD H. STALLINGS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 

Mr. STALLINGS. Mr. Speaker, some of my 
colleagues have introduced a bill which is un- 
sound, unwise, and untimely. This is yet an- 
other attempt to destroy the U.S. Sugar Pro- 


gram. 

The proposed legislation would lower the 
loan rate on sugar in the United States to 12 
cents per pound. Twelve cents is less than 
the cost of production, not only for U.S. sugar 
producers, but for producers anywhere in the 
world. 


The answer to the concerns of my col- 
leagues—the effects on impoverished export- 
ing countries and domestic prices higher than 
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world prices—is not to destroy our own pro- 
ductive capacity. 

The answer is to reassign existing import 
quotas to countries who really need them, and 
that would not include Canada, South Africa, 
and others. The answer is to encourage 
Japan, a very important ally, to import more 
sugar from the Philippines or the Caribbean 
nations, rather than from Cuba. 

These are actions the administration can 
now take and should take. The present Sugar 
Program works for producers, consumers, and 
at no cost to the U.S. Treasury. 

| urge my colleagues not to be misled by 
yet another attempt to dismantle an effective 


agriculture program. 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY FUNDS 
INNOVATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN IN JTPA 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to draw Congress’ attention to a 
report prepared by the Contra Costa County 
Advisory Committee on the Employment and 
Economic Status of Women. 

According to this report, “Тһе Non-Tradi- 
tional Jobs Project," a single mother, in order 
to enter the labor market and support her 
family, would need a starting wage of approxi- 
mately $10 an hour. Yet most women enrolled 
in JTPA programs are lucky to earn half that 
amount. Too often, the most job-ready appli- 
cants are “creamed” from the list of JTPA eli- 
gible participants while applicants with less 
labor market experience are ignored. Experi- 
enced men get placed into higher-paying em- 
ployment with on-the-job training while inexpe- 
rienced women are tracked into lower-paying 
jobs that require little or no training. 

The Contra Costa County Private Industry 
Council—the only PIC in the State of Califor- 
nia to do so—funded a pilot project to im- 
prove nontraditional job opportunities for 
female JTPA j This report found 
that placing women in nontraditional careers 
could be a successful strategy in breaking the 
cycle of poverty in mother-only families. Ac- 
cording to the reports findings, women іп 
skilled blue-collar jobs can earn wages 200 
percent higher than entry level pay in clerical 
or service jobs. Benefits and job security are 
better, and the skills acquired in nontraditional 
careers are easily transferred from one occu- 
pation or industry to another. 

Why hasn't this commonsense approach to 
fighting poverty been adopted more widely in 
JTPA programs for women? The Non-tradi- 
tional Jobs project cites several reasons: First, 
women have been socialized to disregard 
nontraditional employment in their search for 
work; second, job counselors in employment 
and training programs, including JTPA, rein- 


in JTPA favor quick job placement at any 
wage over longer term strategies to genuinely 
improve employment; and fourth, only 15 per- 
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cent of the JTPA budget is available to pay for 
child care and other services single mothers 
require if they are to succeed in JTPA. 

H.R. 1720, the Family Welfare Reform Act 
of 1987, now before Congress, recognizes 
that genuine employment and training oppor- 
tunities, including nontraditional careers, and 
child care and health care services, are key 
features of economic independence. The 
Contra Costa County Private Industry Council 
is to be commended for reminding us that 
without similar protections in JTPA, self-suffi- 
ciency will continue to elude single mothers in 
poverty. 


A SALUTE TO AN OUTSTANDING 
ITALIAN-AMERICAN 


HON. HELEN DELICH BENTLEY 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mrs. BENTLEY& Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to honor a man who has certainly done 
everything in his power to abide by the adage 
“never forget your roots.” This year S. Joseph 
Avara, a native of my great State of Maryland, 
was elected to serve as National President of 
the Supreme Lodge of the Order of the Sons 
of Italy in America. Mr. Avara is indeed a very 
special individual both in terms of the pride he 
takes in his heritage as well as the loyal and 
heroic service he gave to the Baltimore City 
Police Force for many years, and it is a great 
privilege for me to recount briefly his story of 
success and triumph. 

Mr. Ауаға was  born—appropriately 
enough—on Columbus Day in 1924. After at- 
tending school he enlisted in the U.S. Army 
during the Second World War, where he 
served as a sergeant in the field artillery. 
When he returned home, Mr. Avara joined the 
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age which has propelled him to the leadership 
of one of this Nation's most powerful ethnic 
organizations. Indeed Mr. Avara has remem- 
bered his roots, and it is to the great benefit 
of Italian-Americans living everywhere that һе 
has done so. 

| would like to extend my sincere congratu- 
lations and best wishes to S. Joseph Avara 
and his family during this time of great happi- 
ness. In addition, | would like to thank him for 
a job well done. 


IN HONOR OF GORDON 
SCHABER 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor a distinguished educator and adminis- 
trator, Mr. Gordon Schaber, on the occasion 
of his 60th birthday. This is an appropriate 
time to recognize many of his important 
achievements. 

Mr. Schaber currently serves as dean of 
McGeorge School of Law, a post he has held 
since 1957. During this tenure, he has man- 
aged to balance his extremely busy schedule 
in order to play an active role in the Sacra- 
mento community. Though the list of activities 
in civic and professional organizations is far 
too numerous and diverse to list individually, 
they include the following: vice president, Sac- 
ramento County Bar Association; member, 
board of directors, Mexicare Legal Services 
Foundation; member, Study Committee, board 
of directors of Sutter Hospital of Sacramento; 
member, Sacramento-San Joaquin Chapter 
Muscular Dystrophy Association; member and 
past chairman, Sacramento City Planning 
Commission. He has also served on many 
committees of the State Bar of California and 
the American Bar Association. He was also a 
founding member of the Democratic Central 
Committee and the Harry S. Truman Club, and 
has served as president of both organizations. 

He has compiled a long list of impressive 
achievements in the law. He has been an ad- 
visor to three Governors, George Deukmejian 
and Pat and Jerry Brown, including tutoring 
young Jerry through the California Bar Exam. 
Perhaps based on this experience, he has 
created ап educational curriculum ай 
McGeorge which has paid off in one of the 
highest bar passage rates in the State. He 
has taken a small commuter law school, and 
constructed a nationally known school of law 
which was awarded the highest honor in 1982, 
the Order of the Coif. Many of his graduates 
have gone on to distinguished careers in the 
law and the highest echelons of government. 
McGeorge can now claim the most recent 
nominee of the Supreme Court, Judge Antho- 
ny Kennedy, a Sacramento native who has 
taught at McGeorge since 1964. 

Gordon Schaber is also the recipient of 
many distinguished honors. He was selected 
"Young Man of the Year" by the Sacramento 
Chamber of Commerce. He is listed in "Who's 
Who in the West" and is nationally recognized 
in "Who's Who in America." Mr. Schaber has 
also received honorary law degrees from John 
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Marshall Law School and Delaware Law 
School, Widener University. 

He is the author of numerous outlines, legal 
materials, and articles. His most recent writ- 
ings have appeared in Pacific Law Journal, 
Prosecutor's Brief, and Oregon Law Review. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride and pleas- 
ure that | pay tribute to my good friend 
Gordon Schaber. Though a native of North 
Dakota, we in California are proud to claim 
him as one of our own. | am sure the other 
Members of this body will join me in saluting 
this extraordinary man. 


HONORING JOE A. DUARDO 
HON. ESTEBAN EDWARD TORRES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. TORRES. Mr. Speaker, | rise today with 
great pleasure to honor my very good friend, 
Joe A. Duardo, who is retiring from the South 
Whittier School District Board of Trustees to 
take office on December 1, 1987 on the Whit- 
tier Union High School District Board of Trust- 
ees. Joe has served on the South Whittier 
Board for 13 years and has been an active 
community member in Whittier Schools for the 
past 15 years. Joe will be recognized for his 
outstanding service to the South Whittier 
School District on November 24 at a special 
community celebration. 

Joe A. Duardo grew up in the barrio of east 
Los Angeles. As a boy, Joe spent a lot of time 
on the streets, spent his summers picking 
fruits and vegetables and hardly ever thought 
about his future. He never thought that one 
day he would become a laser specialist work- 
ing on experiments that could be used to ex- 
amine the Earth's atmosphere from orbiting 
satellites or that he would become an influen- 
tial voice for education in the State of Califor- 
nia. 

Joe believes that the path to success re- 
quires more than the desire to succeed. It re- 
quires making a serious commitment to edu- 
cation. In his own case, it wasn't until he got 
married and served in the Army that he fully 
realized the impact a good education could 
have on his life. Joe has been committed ever 
since. He earned a bachelor of science 
degree in chemistry from UCLA and pursued 3 
years of graduate studies in physical chemis- 
try at the California Institute of Technology. 
He has pursued a successful career at the 
Xerox Corp., and has accumulated 23 years 
experience in research and development ac- 
tivities, as well as in laser specification devel- 
opment and vendor sourcing. 

Joe's commitment did not end with himself. 
He became actively involved in his own 
school district in Whittier, where he was ap- 
pointed to the South Whittier School District 
Board of Trustees in 1974, and after a few 
years was elected school board president. He 
later served as president of the Whittier Area 
School Trustees Association and was appoint- 
ed to the executive board of the Los Angeles 
County School Trustees Association. This led 
to his appointment to the board of directors of 
California School Boards Association [CSBA] 
in 1981, where he served as president-elect in 
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1985 and as president in 1986, and to State 
Superintendent Honig's Council on Hispanic 
Affairs in 1984. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that my colleagues join 
me in saluting Joe A. Duardo, an individual 
that has worked tirelessly on behalf of quality 
education for the children of California. An in- 
dividual who will continue to fight for effective 
and substantial programs to meet the needs 
of California's students. 


TO RECOGNIZE THE ENTREPRE- 
NEURIAL TALENTS OF MS. 
DEBORAH CLEMONTS 


HON. WALTER E. FAUNTROY 


OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to congratulate the entrepreneurial talents of 
Ms. Deborah Marica Clemonts of Weldon, NC. 

Ms. Clemonts, a young black professional in 
the field of cosmetology, was the first-place 
winner in the Jimco Beauty Competition earn- 
ing her “The Peoples’ Choice Award." She 
was one among approximately 20 licensed 
and practicing cosmetologists who participat- 
ed in this annual competition. 

Shear Elegance, a quaintly sophisticated 
beauty boutique located on Washington 
Avenue, the heart of Weldon, NC, is both 
owned and managed by Ms. Clemonts. Com- 
mitted to professional development opportuni- 
ties, Ms. Clemonts has expanded her busi- 
ness to showcase the talents of several young 
black professionals in the clothing and hair 
design industry. Under her leadership, Jazz 
Hair Models are gaining acclaim for innovation 
and style throughout eastern North Carolina 
as Ms. Clemonts develops her own reputation 
and those of her talented proteges: Betty Buf- 
faloe, Ivan Clemonts, Gail Faulcon, Rhoda 
Hockaway, Anthony Wayne Ingram, Deborah 
Hockaday Jones, and Mildred Silver. She is 
admired and respected not only by her di- 
verse clientele but also by her devoted em- 
ployees: Sheila Dancy and Ivan Clemonts. 


Ms. Clemonts represents the caliber of 
creativity, entrepreneurial spirit, and communi- 
ty service that those in the field of cosmetolo- 
gy and related professions are striving to repli- 
cate. | salute her today, not only for her own 
personal achievements, but also for her en- 
couragement of other young professionals 
emerging in the beauty and hair industry. Ms. 
Clemonts has done far more than to win a 
competition. She has instilled the desire for 
excellence in those with whom she lives and 
works. 


It is a pleasure to share the entrepreneurial 
talents of Ms. Deborah Marica Clemonts with 
my colleagues in the Congress and | ask that 
you join me in extending warm congratulations 
and best wishes for her continued success. 
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THE SPEAKER'S PURSUIT OF 
PEACE 


HON. ROBERT GARCIA 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. GARCIA. Mr. Speaker, throughout this 
decade, | have in my own way worked for 
peace in Central America. | have learned a 
great deal over the past 7 or 8 years about 
the region and its politics. | have tried to listen 
to my colleagues on both sides of the aisle on 
the floor of this great institution, in hearings, 
and in private conversations. | have visited 
Central America; | have talked to Daniel 
Ortega, Napoleon Duarte, and others about 
their nations, their hopes, and aspirations. 

Many of us who have spent time on this 
issue have been frustrated by the lack of 
progress toward achieving peace in the 
region. Many of us have felt that the lack of 
progress was due at least in part to the intran- 
sigence of the administration's position on 
Nicaragua. As long as the administration re- 
fused to listen, openly, to the other side, there 
could be no progress. 

Now, because of the Arias Plan and the 
Guatemalan agreement, to quote the Speaker, 
"peace may break out in Central America." | 
believe that this process has moved forward 
because of the efforts of many individuals 
both here in the United States, and, of course, 
throughout the nations of Central America. 
There are, however, few people in this country 
who have stuck there neck out further in the 
name of peace than the distinguished Speak- 
er of this House. 

He suffered criticism from both sides of the 
aisle when he first announced that he would 
support a peace proposal with the President. 
His critics were silenced when the leaders of 
the nations of Central America agreed on a 
peace plan, similar to the one he proposed, 
and President Arias of Costa Rica was award- 
ed the Nobel Peace Prize for his efforts on 
behalf of that plan. President Arias thanked 
the Speaker for his role and support. 

Now the Speaker has again been called 
upon to use his good offices in the name of 
peace. He has not inserted himself in the 
talks, he has been asked to help, and help he 
has. It seems that talks may occur between 
the Contras and the Sandinistas. These talks 
are to be mediated by Cardinal Obando y 
Bravo. The very fact that such talks may take 
place is no small feat; if they succeed, it will 
be an event of enormous importance not only 
for the nations of the region but for the United 
States as well. 

The Speaker has acted as a conduit be- 
tween both sides throughout this process. ! 
doubt that there would even be the possibility 
of talks if he had not personally responded to 
the request of the Nicaraguan Government. | 
for one am proud to have a Speaker who has 
vision and the courage to fight for peace. The 
Speaker is not to be condemned for his ac- 
tions but loudly praised. 
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OCEANS AND COASTAL WATERS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
insert my Washington Report for Wednesday, 
November 18, 1987, into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

OCEANS AND COASTAL WATERS 


This summer hundreds of dead dolphins 
washed ashore in New Jersey and Virginia, 
beaches were closed after reports of illness 
from swimming, and garbage from the 
ocean covered many beaches. Alarming on 
their own, these events are only symptoms 
of а much more disturbing problem—the de- 
terioration of our oceans and coastal waters. 

The oceans and coastal zones are impor- 
tant natural resources for all Americans. We 
depend on our oceans as a source of food, 
recreation, and valuable minerals. Coastal 
wetlands and estuaries—places where rivers 
mix with the sea—protect inhabited areas 
from flooding, provide important breeding 
grounds for fish, and improve water quality 
by filtering pesticides and wastes. 

With their large volume and well-mixed 
waters, the oceans can accommodate diverse 
human activities. Yet our careless dumping 
of waste, over-development of coastal land, 
and pollution of waterways emptying into 
the ocean have altered the marine environ- 
ment to such an extent that many harbors 
and coastal zones are unable to support 
marine life. Worldwide, coastal waters are 
heavily polluted with sewage and toxic 
chemicals. 

The deterioration of water quality and the 
destruction of marine environments have 
created а risk to human health, damaged 
commercial fishing, and reduced property 
values. This year, 33 percent of U.S. shell- 
fish beds were closed, and large numbers of 
fish were killed by pollution. The risk of be- 
coming ill from eating seafood continues to 
rise, with cases as serious as hepatitis and 
cholera reported. Property near foul-smell- 
ing water devoid of life has little aesthetic 
or economic value. Storm damage to coastal 
property amounts to more than $1 billion 
annually, with the federal burden reaching 
hundreds of millions of dollars. The damage 
to the oceans is difficult to assess, but these 
indicators clearly tell us that they are in 
trouble. 

The human activities most damaging to 
oceans and coastal waters are waste disposal 
and coastal development. Coastal real estate 
and infrastructure development distorts and 
interrupts vital natural processes. The goal 
of development is to stabilize the coastline, 
while the ocean and wind naturally shift 
the land around. When stabilized, the coast- 
line erodes instead of shifts, and can no 
longer play a role in flood control and pro- 
tecting cities from storm damage. In the 
face of the worldwide rise in the sea level, 
heavy development of protective coastal 
zones is particularly shortsighted. 

Waste has by far the most damaging 
impact on the ocean. Some 2,000 U.S. indus- 
trial facilities and municipal waste treat- 
ment plants discharge sewage and toxic ma- 
terials into coastal areas. Runoff from 
farms contains herbicides and pesticides 
that greatly damage aquatic life. Rain- 
storms flush road oil, grease, and detergents 
into the coastal waters. In addition, almost 
one billion tons of plastic are dumped from 
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boats into the ocean each year. Since plastic 
does not degrade easily and floats, much of 
this waste returns to land with the tide, kill- 
ing wildlife along the way. Government ef- 
forts to regulate waste disposal have been 
only partially effective and have been ex- 
tremely costly to both the government and 
the producers of waste. 

The two major federal pollutant control 
programs are authorized by the Clean 
Water Act and the Marine Protection, Re- 
search, and Sanctuaries Act. These acts reg- 
ulate the discharge of wastes from specific 
sources and the levels of pollutants in these 
wastes, but they do not address all pollut- 
ants or sources. The Congress also passed 
the Coastal Zone Management Act, which 
funds comprehensive coastal management 
programs by the states. The Coastal Barrier 
Resources Act was enacted to control the 
destruction of protective coastal barriers by 
limiting federal funding for development. At 
the state level, shorelines have been de- 
signed as conservation areas, and funding to 
rebuild coastal development after storms 
has been limited. At the local level, some 
towns have implemented zoning restrictions 
on beachfront construction. These efforts 
have reduced the level of pollutants and 
slowed the degradation of the oceans, but 
the overall effort remains inadequate to 
deal with the problem. 

A successful policy must be broad-based 
and forward-looking. Many of the solutions 
are long-term in nature. They must take 
into account that the stress on our oceans 
will only increase with a projected 75% of 
the U.S. population living within 50 miles of 
the shore by 1990 and with deepening prob- 
lems of land waste disposal. Sound policy 
must also include a mix of regulations and 
economic incentives, and involve coopera- 
tion among the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. The most successful efforts have 
been site-specific: instead of regulating pol- 
lutants in general, an examination is made 
of the pollution and degradation of a par- 
ticular coastal or ocean region, such as the 
Chesapeake Bay. Such regions sometimes 
occupy multiple political jurisdictions at 
both the national and international level, 
thus requiring broad cooperation. 

Several specific steps at the federal level 
are needed. We must toughen federal en- 
forcement of the Clean Water Act, and de- 
velop a comprehensive waste management 
program, with an emphasis on recycling and 
reducing waste generation. The Congress 
should complete action on legislation that 
would ban ocean dumping of plastics. To 
limit the destructive effects of development 
of fragile and protective coastal areas, the 
federal government needs to limit subsidies 
for rebuilding storm-damaged property and 
for infrastructure development. The federal 
government must also step up efforts to 
purchase coastal habitats to be set aside as 
national seashores. In addition, we need to 
. expand research to learn more about which 
kinds of human activities the environment 
can sustain and which kinds damage and 
eventually destroy it. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
oceans are alive, not just large bodies of 
water to pollute and exploit with impunity. 
We know how to stop the contamination 
and destruction, and have had some success 
at specific sites. We must step up our efforts 
at the national level and increase coordina- 
tion among all levels of government before 
the solutions become much more difficult 
and costly. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
VOTING RECORD 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, it has become my 
practice from time to time to list my votes in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. | strongly be- 
lieve that the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Arizona have a right to know 
where | stand on the issues decided by this 
body, and | have found that printing my record 
here is the best way to provide that informa- 
tion. 

This is not an all inclusive list. | have omit- 
ted noncontroversial votes such as quorum 
calls, motions to resolve into the Committee 
of the Whole House, and motions to approve 
the Journal of the previous day. 

The descriptions are necessarily somewhat 
short, and | am sure that some of my constitu- 
ents will have additional questions about the 
issues described here. So | invite them to 
write me for more specifics. 

The votes are described as follows: 


KEY 


1. Rollcall number; 

2. Number of the bill or resolution; 

3. Title of the bill or resolution; 

4. À description of the vote; 

5. The outcome of the vote; 

6. The vote total; 

7. My vote, іп the form Y=yes, N=no, and 
NV —not voting; 

8. The vote totals of the Arizona delega- 
tion (yes-no-not voting); 

9. The date. 


VOTING RECORD 


101. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988/Medical Benefits. Smith, R- 
N.J., amendment to continue for one year 
the eligibility of certain hospitals to provide 
heart and lung treatment under the De- 
fense Department’s hospitalization program 
for the dependents of military personnel 
(called CHAMPUS). Adopted 335-1: Y(5-0- 
0), May 8, 1987. 

103. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988/Overhaul Jobs. Hunter, R- 
Calif., amendment to require that certain 
kinds of repair work on Naval Reserve ships 
based on the West Coast be performed in 
the home-port city. Rejected 133-234: NV(2- 
2-1), May 11, 1987. 

104. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988/Overhaul Jobs. Hunter, R- 
Calif., amendment to require that bids for 
ship overhaul include the cost of moving 
the ship from its home port to the overhaul 
site. Adopted 229-155: Ү(5-0-0), May 11, 
1987. 

105. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988/Polygraphs. Young, R-Fla., 
amendment to permit random polygraph 
tests of up to 20,000 employees of the De- 
fense Department and defense contractors 
annually in fiscal years 1988-1990. Adopted 
345-44: Y(5-0-0), May 11, 1987. 

106. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988/Military Base Closing. Armey, 
R-Texas, amendment to establish a biparti- 
san commission able to close unneeded mili- 
tary bases. Rejected 192-199: Y(5-0-0), May 
11, 1987 file A1001-3. 

107. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-SDI Funding. Hefley, R-Colo., 
amendment to authorize $4 billion for SDI 
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research in fiscal 1988. Rejected 129-286: 
N(4-1-0), May 12, 1987. 

108. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-SDI Funding. Dellums, D-Calif., 
amendment to authorize $1.2 billion for SD 
research in fiscal 1988. Rejected 105-307: 
Y(1-4-0), Мау 12, 1987. 

109. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-SDI funding. Rowland, R-Conn., 
amendment to provide $3.6 billion for SDI 
research in fiscal 1988. Rejected 207-213: 
N(4-1-0), May 12, 1987. 

110. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-SDI funding. Bennett, D-Fla., 
amendment to provide $3.1 billion for SDI 
research in fiscal 1988. Adopted 219-199: 
Y(1-4-0), May 12, 1987. 

111. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-SDI Development. Kemp, R- 
N.Y., amendment to require the Defense 
Department to begin developing an anti- 
missile defense system that could be de- 
ployed beginning in 1993. Rejected 121-302: 
N(4-1-0), May 12, 1987. 

112. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Space-Based Kinetic Kill Vehi- 
cle. McCloskey, D-Ind., amendment to bar 
tests of the space-based kinetic-kill vehicle, 
an anti-missile weapon being tested as one 
element of SDI. Rejected 203-216: Y(1-4-0), 
May 12, 1987. 

113. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Partial SDI Deployment. Cour- 
ter, R-N.J., amendment to require the De- 
fense Department to develop an anti-missile 
defense system that would be effective 
against an accidental missile launch. Reject- 
ed 121-297: N(4-1-0), May 12, 1987. 

114. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-American Work оп SDI. 
AuCoin, D-Ore., amendment to bar the 
award of any SDI new development contract 
to a foreign firm if a U.S. firm is competent 
to produce the same item at the same or 
lower cost. Adopted 229-187: М(0-5-0), Мау 
12, 1987. 

115. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-C-17 Funding. Darden, D-Ga., 
amendment to delete $1.7 billion earmarked 
to develop and produce the C-17 cargo 
pianie. Rejected 92-321: Y(1-4-0), May 12, 

116. H.R. 2360. Debt Limit Increase-Per- 
manent Raise. Rostenkowski, D-Ill., amend- 
ment to raise the permanent ceiling of the 
federal debt from $2.3 trillion to $2.578 tril- 
lion. (That amount was estimated to be 
enough to last through the end of fiscal 
year E Rejected 162-259: Y(1-4-0), May 
13, 1987. 

117. H.R. 2360. Debt Limit Increase-Final 
Passage. Passage of the bill to $2.3 trillion 
to $2.32 trillion, through July 17, 1987. (The 
temporary nature of the increase meant 
that without another increase by July 1", 
the debt ceiling would revert to а lower, per- 
manent level of $2.111 trillion.) Passed 296- 
124: Y(2-3-0), May 13, 1987. 

118. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-M X Missile Rail Basing. Hertel, 
D-Mich., amendment to delete $250 million 
earmarked to develop a rail-mobile basing 
method for the ICBMs. Rejected 184-239: 
Y(1-4-0), Мау 13, 1987. 

119. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-MX Missile Production. Frank, 
D-Mass., amendment to delete $674 million 
earmarked to purchase 12 MX missiles. Re- 
jected 163-258: Y(1-4-0), May 13, 1987. 

120. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Trident II Missile Production. 
Weiss, D-N.Y., amendment to bar procure- 
ment of additional Trident II missiles and to 
authorize $2.3 billion for procurement of 
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Trident I missiles. Rejected 93-303: N(0-5- 
0), May 13, 1987. 

121. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Trident II Missiles on converted 
submarines. Feighan, D-Ohio, amendment 
to bar modifications of existing missile- 
launching submarines to carry Trident II 
missiles. Rejected 109-311: Y (1-4-0), Мау 
13, 1987. 

123. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Weapons Funding. Schumer, D- 
N.Y., amendment to reduce the authoriza- 
tion for seven kinds of weapons by $800 mil- 
lion and to add that amount to the authori- 
zation for four other kinds of weapons. Re- 
jected 130-270: Y(1-4-0), May 18, 1987. 

124. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Mark-48 Torpedoes. Boxer, D- 
Calif, amendment to bar production of 
Mark-48 torpedoes until certain tests have 
been completed. Rejected 191-206: Y(1-4-0), 
May 18, 1987. 

125. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-B-1B Bomber. Boxer, D-Calif., 
amendment to delete from the bill $376 mil- 
lion for development and testing of the B- 
1B Bomber. Rejected 124-279: Ү(1-4-0), 
May 18, 1987. 

126. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Norfolk Navy Steam Plant. Cal- 
lahan, R-Ala., amendment to the Badham, 
R-Calif., amendment to allow for limited re- 
imbursement of losses suffered by a firm 
building a steam plant at the Norfolk, Va., 
X oe Adopted 260-143: N(1-4-0), May 

128. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-ASAT Testing. Brown, D-Calif., 
amendment to bar tests of the anti-satellite 
(ASAT) missile against a target in space 
unless the Soviet Union conducts an ASAT 
test after enactment of the bill. Adopted 
229-188: Y(1-4-0), May 19, 1987. 

129. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Chemical Weapons. Aspin, D- 
Wis., amendment to bar the removal of cur- 
rent chemical weapons stocks from Europe 
unless they are replaced with binary chemi- 
cal weapons. Adopted 417-0: Y(5-0-0) Мау 
19, 1987. 

130. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Chemical Weapons. Fascell, D- 
Fla., amendment to bar final assembly 
during fiscal 1988 of binary chemical muni- 
tions. Rejected 191-230: Y (1-4-0), May 19, 
1987. 

132. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Nuclear Testing. Broomfield, R- 
Mich., amendment to bar nuclear test explo- 
sions larger than one kiloton provided the 
Soviet Union observes the same limitation 
and the moratorium does not interfere with 
the development of warheads for the Midg- 
etman or SRAM II missiles. Rejected 201- 
220: N(4-1-0), May 19, 1987. 

133. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-Nuclear Testing. Schroeder, D- 
Colo., amendment to bar nuclear test explo- 
sions larger than one kiloton provided the 
Soviet Union observes the same limitation. 
Adopted 234-187: Ү(1-4-0), May 19, 1987. 

135. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988-U.S. Troops in Central America. 
Mrazek, D-N.Y., amendment to bar U.S. 
troops in Honduras from approaching 
within 20 miles of the Nicaraguan border. 
Rejected 197-225: Y(1-4-0), May 20, 1987. 

136. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988—Contra Aid. Boxer, D-Ca., 
amendment to bar the use of any facility 
constructed with Defense Department funds 
to aid the Nicaraguan “contras” directly or 
indirectly. Rejected 165-257: Y(1-4-0), May 
20, 1987. 
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137. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988—Military Construction in Hon- 
duras. Foglietta, D-Pa., amendment to 
delete from the bill $4.2 million for military 
construction in Honduras. Rejected 126-294: 
Y(1-4-0), May 20, 1987. 

138. H.R. 1748. Defense Authorization, 
Fiscal 1988—Contra Support. Davis, R-II., 
amendment to propose U.S. recognition of 
the Nicaraguan ''contras" as the legitimate 
government to Nicaragua. Rejected 74-347: 
N(1-4-0), Мау 20, 1987. 

139. Defense Authorization, Fiscal 1988— 
Laser Experiment. Lujan, R-N.M., amend- 
ment to prohibit the Defense Department 
from entering into any contract regarding a 
certain laser experiment at White Sands, 
N.M., that would hinder the ability of small 
businesses to bid on subcontracts. Rejected 
93-324: N(4-1-0), May 20, 1987. 

140. Defense Authorization, Fiscal 1988— 
Arms Control. Broomfield, R-Mich., motion 
to recommit the bill to the Armed Services 
Committee with instructions to add a provi- 
sion that would waive provisions requiring 
continued observance of the SALT II and 
ABM treaties and the provision barring nu- 
clear weapons tests if the Soviet Union was 
violating any U.S.-Soviet arms control 
agreement. Motion rejected 172-247: N(4-1- 


0), May 20, 1987. 
141. Defense Authorization, Fiscal 1988. 
Passage of the bill authorizing 


$289,355,900,000 for military programs of 
the Defense and Energy departments in 
fiscal 1988. Passed 239-177: Y(1-4-0), May 
20, 1987. 

143. H.R. 5. Elementary and Secondary 
School Aid—Final Passage. Passage of the 
bill to reauthorize through 1993, 14 elemen- 
tary, secondary and adult education pro- 
grams: compensatory education, block 
grants, math and science education, magnet 
schools, gifted and talented programs, drug 
education, bilingual education, Indian edu- 
cation, Impact Aid, women’s educational 
equity, Ellender fellowships, territorial as- 
sistance, Excellence in Education and emer- 
gency immigrant education. Passed 401-1: 
Y(5-0-0), Мау 21, 1987. 

144. H.R. 1205. Florida Lands—Final Pas- 
sage. de la Garza, D-Texas, motion to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill to release a 
revisionary interest of the United States in 
1.1 acres of land located in Putnam Co., Fla. 
Motion agreed to 374-0: Ү(5-0-0), May 27, 
1987. 

145. H.R. 2166. Small Business Adminis- 
tration Programs—Final Passage. LaFalce, 
D-N.Y., motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill to make changes in loan guar- 
anty, pollution control and development fi- 
nancing programs run by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Motion agreed to 337- 
41: Ү(3-2-0), May 27, 1987. 

146. H.R. 1162. Multiple Appeals Court Se- 
lection—Final Passage. Frank, D-Mass., 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to establish a new process for selecting 
the federal appeals court that will handle a 
challenge of a federal agency order. The leg- 
islation gives the Judicial Panel on Multidis- 
trict Litigation the authority to select a 
court if appeals are filed in several jurisdic- 
tions. Motion agreed to 379-0: Y(5-0-0), May 
27, 1987. 

147. H.R. 1939. Park System Constitution- 
al Interpretation—Final Passage. Vento, D- 
Minn., motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill to direct the interior secretary to es- 
tablish a memorial to the U.S. Constitution 
at Independence National Historical Park in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and to provide for con- 
tinuing interpretation of the Constitution 
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there and at other appropriate units of the 
National Park System. Motion agreed to 
370-10: Ү(5-0-0), Мау 27, 1987. 

148. H.R, 900. West Virginia River Conser- 
vation—Final Passage. Vento, D-Minn., 
motion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill to protect from development portions of 
the New, Gauley, Meadow and Bluestone 
Rivers in West Virginia by designating them 
as parts of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System or National Park System. 
1 agreed to 344-39: (3-2-0), May 27, 

149. H. J. Res. 283. Cohen Recognition. 
Passage of the joint resolution to recognize 
the contributions of the Honorable Wilbur 
J. Cohen, former secretary of the depart- 
ment of health, education and welfare, and 
to mourn his death. Passed 383-0: Y(5-0-0), 
May 27, 1987. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE STOCK MARKET 
COLLAPSE 


HON. EDWARD R. MADIGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Speaker, recent events 
on Wall Street have resulted in widespread 
debate and conjecture over the causes and 
ramifications of such dramatic and unprece- 
dented market behavior. Since the 1-day drop 
of 508 points in the DOW index on October 
19, financial experts, economists, and market 
watchers have been trading theories over the 
possible causes of the market's collapse. 
Mentioned in the press as possible culprits 
have been the Federal budget deficit, the U.S. 
trade deficit, the falling value of the dollar, the 
Persian Gulf, fear of higher interest rates, fear 
of renewed inflation, and an overvalued 
market. In addition to these theories there is 
speculation that computer-assisted trading 
strategies executed by large institutional in- 
vestors, a plethora of new trading instruments 
in the markets, stock index futures trading, 
lower margin requirements for futures trading, 
and the specialist system of trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange, may have wors- 
ened the collapse of the stock market on Oc- 
tober 19. 

Congress must do its part to guard against 
the reoccurrence of another "Black Monday." 
An aggressive deficit reduction plan is one 
sure step that we can take to calm the mar- 
kets and restore investor confidence. Another 
important step is to look closely at the rapidly 
changing securities and futures markets. Com- 
puter and communications technology now 
makes market information available worldwide 
at the press of a button. The dynamics of the 
markets are being changed by new invest- 
ment and hedging instruments and the chang- 
ing character and nature of market partici- 
pants. It is possible that government oversight 
and regulatory activity needs to be modified to 
keep pace with these rapidly evolving mar- 
kets. 

The Committee on Energy and Commerce, 
which oversees the securities markets, and 
the Committee on Agriculture, which oversees 
the futures markets have already begun a 
review of the role of the stock and futures ex- 
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changes and their Federal regulators. While 
there is interplay between the stock markets 
and the futures markets, the committees need 
to keep in mind that the two markets are very 
different functionally and operationally. Each 
committee has invaluable expertise in its area 
of jurisdiction and, | hope, will move in an ex- 
peditious but prudent manner in full coopera- 
tion with one another. 

There are a number of studies underway 
which will provide invaluable information to the 
committees. A presidentially appointed panel 
of experts is already working and will issue a 
report and recommendations within 60 days. 
Both the SEC and CFTC have begun investi- 
gations and should have their findings avail- 
able in 2 to 3 months. In addition, the New 
York Stock Exchange and the Chicago Mer- 
chantile Exchange are investigating the events 
surrounding October 19. It would seem pru- 
dent to await the results of these studies 
before taking any substantive legislative 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to avoid premature 
finger-pointing and a rush to legislative action 
before the facts are before us. | am troubled 
by the press accounts of the stock and fu- 
tures exchanges in New York and Chicago 
trading allegations and blaming one another 
for the collapse of the stock market. Both the 
stock markets and the futures markets play 
vital roles in encouraging efficient and produc- 
tive economic activity. | am also troubled by 
reports in the press suggesting that the col- 
lapse of the stock markets would not have oc- 
curred if futures markets were regulated by 
the SEC. The areas of securities regulation 
and futures regulation are highly specialized. 
The combination of those two regulatory 
structures should not be undertaken without 
clear and convincing evidence that a single 
regulator would be superior to two separate 
regulators. As of this date | have not seen any 
evidence to support such action. It is unfortu- 
nate and counterproductive to our task if SEC 
officials and other Government officials have 
encouraged such speculation. 

The performance and cooperation of the 
regulators and the nature and structure of 
capital and futures markets regulation should 
be carefully reviewed and considered by Con- 
gress but it is disruptive of the process and 
entirely premature for Government officials to 
make unsubstantiated remarks concerning 
such a sensitive and important issue. 

Mr. Speaker, healthy and functional capital 
and futures markets are essential to the con- 
tinued growth and well-being of this Nation’s 
business and industry. In an increasingly com- 
petitive international marketplace we cannot 
afford to act hastily or become distracted by 
parochial goals and agendas that lead to on- 
erous regulation and inefficient marketplaces. 


WHY GORBACHEV SHOULD 
ADDRESS CONGRESS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier today a number of our Republican col- 
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leagues took the floor during the “1 minute” 
period to argue, in some cases quite emotion- 
ally, that Secretary Gorbachev should not be 
allowed to address a joint session of the Con- 
gress. | understand the strong anti-Communist 
sentiments which motivated our colleagues, 
and in fact | share their dislike of any system 
such as communism or fascism which fetters 
the mind of man. | might interject that | am 
paraphrasing Jefferson, in case this becomes 
an issue in my next campaign. 

| differ very much with the point of view ex- 
pressed by these colleagues, all of whom | 
personally respect for their strong convictions. 
| would never dream of denying them a plat- 
form to express their views, no matter how 
much | disagreed with them. | would, however, 
insist on equal access to such a platform, in 
order to express my own views, with complete 
confidence that the better view would prevail. 

This is exactly the view which President 
Reagan seems to be taking. He has invited 
Gorbachev to address the U.S. Congress, and 
indeed the world, from the podium of the 
world’s greatest democratic institution, the 
Congress of the United States. He has re- 
quested a similar opportunity to address the 
Soviet people and the world, over Soviet tele- 
vision. Knowing the President's convictions as 
to the strength of our democratic system, | am 
sure that he feels that the American people 
are not going to lose faith in democracy by lis- 
tening to Gorbachev and that the Soviet 
people will gain a greater appreciation for de- 
mocracy by hearing and seeing the President 
of the United States. 

It is my opinion that the President is right, 
and those of my colleagues who attacked his 
decision to invite Gorbachev to address a joint 
session of Congress were wrong. Unaccus- 
tomed as | am to requesting my colleagues to 
close ranks in support of the President, in this 
case | am doing so. 


| would also point out that despite the as- 
sertion by at least one of my colleagues that 
this investigation has been offered only to the 
heads of states committed to democratic prin- 
ciples, we have been sufficiently loose in our 
definition of democracy as to be able to invite 
Haile Sellassie, the Emperor of Ethiopia; 
Syngman Rhee, politely called the “Strong- 
тап” of South Korea; Dr. Sukarno, President, 
and dictator, of Indonesia; Ngo Dinh Diem of 
South Vietnam; Mahendra, the King of Nepal; 
Bhumbol Adulyade, the King of Thailand; 
Habib Bourguiba, the former President for Life 
of Tunisia; Mohammed Ayub Khan of Paki- 
stan; the Shah of Iran; Ferdinand Marcos; 
Anwar Sadat; Juan Carlos |, King of Spain; 
William Tolbert of Liberia, and others whose 
commitment to our style of democracy was 
somewhat less than total. 


| urge my colleagues to have faith in the 
power of democracy to both resist the wiles of 
Gorbachev, and to prevail in the open compe- 
tition of ideas. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE 
LAW FIRM ОЕ RIECKER, 
GEORGE, VAN DAM & CAMP 


HON. BILL SCHUETTE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to congratulate the law 
firm of Riecker, George, Van Dam & Camp, of 
Midland, MI on their 20th anniversary. Novem- 
ber 19, the firm is having a reception in honor 
of 20 years of practice in the Midland commu- 
nity. 

The firm was founded by Tyrone Gillespie 
and John Riecker in the late 1960's. Mr. Gil- 
lespie left in 1976 to serve as a circuit court 
judge. Mr. Riecker, specializing in tax law, re- 
mains as the senior partner. He was joined 
over the years by partners Barry George, 
Philip Van Dam, and David L. Camp. 

Riecker, George, Van Dam & Camp, P.C., 
primarily serves the business community in 
Midland, handling corporate, real estate, bank- 
ing, and hospital law, as well as any other 
legal needs of their clients. In addition, the 
firm has been active in serving the community 
through its role in the United Way and in the 
area's chamber of commerce. The firm's 
status and leadership in Midland is based on 
its fine reputation of dedication, hard work, 
and outstanding service to both its clients and 
to the community. 

I was fortunate enough to have David Camp 
here in Washington as my administrative as- 
sistant from 1984 to 1986. | am very grateful 
to David for taking a 2-year leave from his firm 
to run my office in its crucial stage when ! was 
a freshman Congressman. His friendship, as 
well as his service, have been invaluable to 
me and | wish he and his firm many more 
years of continued success on this anniversa- 


ry. 

Mr. George was the first of the current part- 
ners to join Gillespie and Riecker, having 
worked with them since 1972. Mr. Van Dam 
joined the firm in 1977, after having served an 
appointment by President Gerald Ford as the 
U.S. attorney in eastern Michigan. 

| share with Riecker, George, Van Dam & 
Camp in the celebration of 20 years, years of 
devotion and effort this celebration signifies. 
This anniversary symbolizes a job well done, 
decisions well made, effort and energy well 
spent, and success well deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope you and our colleagues 
will join me in congratulating this firm on their 
20th anniversary, and in my best wishes for 
many, many more years of the highest quality 
legal service in the Midland community. 


HUMAN RIGHTS ABUSE BY THE 
SOVIET UNION 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, today | in- 
troduced a resolution which urges President 
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Reagan to raise the issue of human rights 
abuses in the Soviet Union during his upcom- 
ing talks with the Soviet Leader. 

The United States must continue to put the 
ongoing violations of the basic rights of 
human beings on the front burner in our talks 
with the Soviets. 

The abuse of the innocent in the Soviet 
Union is a tragedy that all Americans want our 
government to do something about. 

How can we trust Mr. Gorbachev to keep 
an arms agreement when his government rou- 
tinely denies fundamental freedoms to the citi- 
zens of that country? Trust and confidence 
between nations are built by actions, not just 
by signatures on official documents. 

We all know that many of the countries 
which signed the Helsinki accords violate the 
basic human rights of their citizens on a daily 
basis. Do Soviet leaders really respect the 
freedoms of the citizens? 

Ask a Soviet refusenik what he thinks about 
the Kremlin's attitudes toward freedom in that 
closed society. 

Ask the imprisoned Helsinki monitors what 
their assessment is of human rights conditions 
in the U.S.S.R. 

What do the divided spouses, who have 
been separated from their loved ones for 
years, think about their government's respect 
for human liberties? 

Why would any government keep two of its 
citizens, Aba and Ida Taratula, from emigrat- 
ing to Israel for the past 14 years? 

If this is truly the age of glasnost in the 
Soviet Union, why would the Kremlin jam radio 
broadcasting coming into that country? 

One ironic aspect of the tragic record of the 
U.S.S.R. is the fact that Soviet officials have 
signed the Helsinki accords and solemnly 
promised to follow the letter and the spirit of 
that international agreement. 

If that government fails to comply with that 
agreement, what might the Kremlin leaders do 
with the soon-to-be-signed INF agreement. 
The security of all Americans could be threat- 
ened if the Soviets cheat or ignore the obliga- 
tions of the INF Treaty. 

While our government is making progress in 
arms agreements with the Soviets, now is the 
time to tell the Kremlin to make progress in 
opening up that closed society to the winds of 
freedom 


| urge President Reagan to raise the issue 
of Soviet human rights violations with Mr. Gor- 
bachev at their upcoming meeting in Washing- 
ton. Compliance with the Helsinki accords by 
Mr. Gorbachev must continue to be a high pri- 
ority policy issue in America's dealings with 
that country. 

І call upon my colleagues who share my 
concems about human rights violations in the 
Soviet Union to support my resolution. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL GREATER 
FORT LAUDERDALE FILM FES- 
TIVAL 


HON. E. CLAY SHAW, JR. 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 
Mr. SHAW. Mr. Speaker, the Second Annual 
Greater Fort Lauderdale Film Festival will take 
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place November 21-28. This weeklong event 
will feature over 25 films representing the best 
independent American films. The festival will 
take place at several locations throughout 
downtown Fort Lauderdale and kicks off with 
an opening night gala. Last year's festival was 
a tribute to Fort Lauderdale's dedication to the 
arts, and this year's festival promises to be 
even bigger. 

The festival's theme will center around two 
tributes. The first will be to actor Elliot Gould 
and his fine work. Mr. Gould will be attending 
the festival as a guest. The other tribute will 
be to the famed French producer and director 
Barbet Schroeder and his fine work. The high- 
light of the festival will be the showing of the 
critically acclaimed movie "Gaby: A True 
Story." Rachel Levin, the star of Gaby will be 
in attendance, and will be honored for her 
portrayal of Gaby Brimmer and for her out- 
standing contribution to motion pictures and 
the human spirit. 

This year's event also included an architec- 
tural competition. In conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Miami a competition was held to 
create an urban feature which unites, phys- 
ically, visually, and symbolically, the three 
sites of this year's festival. The winner was 
Shahrizan Amir Hamzah, for his work entitled 
“The Dreamer.” 

| would also like to recognize a very dedi- 
cated group of individuals who make this festi- 
val possible. Katie Stephens is the festival di- 
rector, and her work and dedication is greatly 
appreciated by the entire community and all 
those who come to enjoy the event. This festi- 
val would also not be possible without the 
dedication of the festival’s board of directors 
and their president, Patricia Lombard. | would 
also like to honor the dedicated group of vol- 
unteers whose community spirit and involve- 
ment make this event possible. 

The Second Annual Fort Lauderdale Film 
Festival is a tribute to the rebirth of the down- 
town Fort Lauderdale area, which | have the 
honor to represent. | hope that the festival 
can continue to reach new strides. It is a testi- 
mony to the city of Fort Lauderdale and its 
commitment to becoming a leader in culture 
and the arts. 


Н.В. 1326 AND AIDS TESTING 
HON. THOMAS J. BLILEY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. BLILEY. Mr. Speaker, | would like to re- 
spond to a comment made by the gentleman 
from California, Mr. WAXMAN, during consider- 
ation of an amendment to H.R. 1326, He 
stated that a pregnant woman who has tested 
positive for the AIDS antibody would “presum- 
ably have counseling to live with the fact that 
she may die from AIDS, but also to try to 
decide whether she is going to terminate that 
pregnancy.” My colleague pointed out that 
this amendment is “providing a test and coun- 
seling that will probably lead to more abor- 
tions." 

| sincerely hope that a child's life is not 
taken because of this well-meaning legislation. 
Abortion is not the answer. Counseling con- 
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cerning AIDS and pregnancy should be based 
on the need to protect the lives and safeguard 
the health both of mothers and children 
before and after birth. 

Whenever possible, we try to prolong the 
lives of AIDS patients. This includes lengthen- 
ing the lives of drug addicts with AIDS, prosti- 
tutes with AIDS, homosexuals with AIDS, and 
those who are exposed to AIDS through blood 
transfusions. The underlying principle is con- 
sistently upheld: Care should be given without 
discrimination. Once we say that it is all right 
to take this life because of AIDS, by logical 
extension, we are saying that a life with AIDS 
is not worth living. No one with AIDS would be 
safe. 

The adult patients in AIDS hospital units will 
almost certainly die within a few months or 
years, but we would not tolerate a suggestion 
that they be disposed of before their natural 
death. | don't think we should countenance 
shortening the lives of innocent babies just 
because they have a doubtful future. 

On the contrary, the transmission rate from 
AIDS mothers to babies is somewhere be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent. If a mother were to 
abort her child just because she tests positive 
for AIDS, she would have at least a 50-per- 
cent chance of destroying a healthy baby. | 
think the statement of the gentleman offering 
the amendment, Mr. DANNEMEYER, who cites 
the CDC, must be reemphasized. Detecting 
the presence of the AIDS antibody in pregnant 
women “їз important to ensuring appropriate 
medical care for these women, [and] for plan- 
ning medical care for their infants. . . ." 


ALAN J. DUBROW HONORED 
HON. CHARLES E. SCHUMER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
take this opportunity to recognize Alan J. 
Dubrow, a resident of New York's 10th Con- 
gressional District, who is being honored on 
December 3, 1987, by the Neighborhood 
Housing Services of Kensington-Windsor Ter- 
race. 

Public service is nothing new to Mr. 
Dubrow. For years he has been active in local 
organizations. He is a member of New York 
City Community Board 12, founding member 
and president of the Ocean Parkway Develop- 
ment Corp., president of the 70th Precinct 
Community Council, and a board member of 
nine other civic organizations. 

Even in his professional role as first vice 
president at the Greater New York Savings 
Bank, Mr. Dubrow concentrates on the con- 
cerns and needs of New Yorkers. 

Mr. Dubrow is a lifelong resident of Brook- 
lyn and the New York City public school 
system. A graduate of Erasmus Hall High 
School, he received his B.A. from Brooklyn 
College, and did graduate work at the National 
School of Savings Banking at Brown Universi- 
ty. 

Mr. Dubrow lives in the Kensington section 
of Brooklyn with his lovely wife, Judith, and 
their two children, Wendi and Jason. 
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| am proud to have a constituent like Alan 
Dubrow, and am delighted to be able to honor 
him in this way. 


откон ШШ EL SALVADOR’S 
VERNMENT 


HON. DAN MICA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MICA. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
the opportunity to share with my colleagues a 
letter | sent recently to President Duarte of El 
Salvador on the topic of the private business 
sector in that country. 

| have been an unwaivering supporter of El 
Salvador's democratic government for all the 
years | have been in and continue 
to wish President Duarte the best in his efforts 
to improve the lives of all Salvadorans. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE ОР REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 6, 1987. 
JosÉ NAPOLEÓN DUARTE, 
Presidente de la Republica, Casa Presiden- 
tial, San Salvador, El Salvador. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I had the opportuni- 
ty to meet today with several representa- 
tives from the private business sector of 
your country. They expressed concern and 
distress that the government is not encour- 
aging private enterprise and that the result 
is an ominous economic situation. 

I know that your government’s economic 
policies are developed with thought and a 
keen sense of commitment to your people. I 
would encourage you to expand those poli- 
cies to include incentives for those in pri- 
vate business to maintain their commitment 
to the economy of El Salvador and to work 
with the government in the best interests of 
all your citizens. 

Certainly, as the United States faces up to 
its own economic reality, we may find it nec- 
essary to restrain some of our foreign assist- 
ance. If that day should arrive, your nation 
will be best prepared through a strong and 
flexible alliance between government and 
the private sector. Such a dynamic relation- 
ship between these important sectors of so- 
ciety can only enhance the well-being of 
your nation and people. 

With warm, personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL А. Mica. 


BECAUSE WE CARE 
HON. MIKE ESPY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. ESPY. Mr. Speaker, | have learned that 
the Smokeless Tobacco Council, Inc., has ini- 
tiated a new campaign, “Because We Care 
* * *," which continues its effort in advising 
the public and retailers that smokeless tobac- 
co products should not be marketed to Ameri- 
ca's young people. 

| have written to Mr. Michael Kerrigan, presi- 
dent of the Smokeless Tobacco Council, ac- 
knowledging the effort of the smokeless to- 
bacco industry. At this point, Mr. Speaker, | 
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take the liberty of including the body of my 
letter to Mr. Kerrigan in my remarks: 

Thank you for your letter * * * further in- 
dicating the smokeless tobacco industry's re- 
sponsibility to advise the public that smoke- 
less tobacco products are not to be market- 
ed, sold to, or used by America’s youth. 

I am glad to see that this campaign is 
being continued by the Smokeless Tobacco 
Council, Inc., and hope that it will not lose 
its priority. The youth of this great Nation 
are allowed broad freedoms and our afflu- 
ence allows them the opportunity to exer- 
cise that freedom. At the same time, our 
youth are impressionable, and our responsi- 
bilities grow because of this. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe the “Because We 
Care * * *," campaign of the council is a 
good policy for the smokeless tobacco indus- 
try and it represents a maturing of the indus- 
try. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION 
AGENCY REIMBURSEMENT 
ACT OF 1987 


HON. STEVE BARTLETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing a bill entitled “Тһе Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Agency Reimbursement Act of 
1987.” This legislation will improve the ability 
of State vocational rehabilitation agencies to 
serve clients who are recei tal 
security income [SSI] and Social Dis- 
ability Insurance [SSDI]. The bill refines the 
current process of reimbursement and does 
not require any additional Federa! spending. 

Under current practice State vocational re- 
habilitation agencies are reimbursed for each 
SSI and SSDI client they rehabilitate from the 
Social Security Trust Fund. This legislation will 
provide for a prospective payment to the 
State vocational rehabilitation agency based 
upon their most recent annual reimbursement. 
Under the current reimbursement scheme, 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies may 
not receive their reimbursement for up to 2 
years. The original purpose of the reimburse- 
ment was to provide these with an 
incentive to rehabilitate SSI and SSDI clients. 
Data from the Rehabilitation Services Adminis- 
tration indicate that the current system is not 
poog the incentive that was originally envi- 


Me fiscal year 1980 7.5 percent of all per- 
sons rehabilitated were SSI clients. In fiscal 
year 1985, that figure had decreased to 6.1 
percent. Similarly, over the same period of 
time the percentage of all 
О еа 

percent. According to a recent GAO report— 
February 1987, “State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Agencies Reimbursement for the Dis- 
abled"—"'Under the reimbursement rules es- 
tablished by the 1981 Social Security Amend- 
ments, SSA's funding of State VR agencies, 
intended originally to encourage the rehabilita- 
by of SSDI beneficiaries, has fallen sharply." 

. 9). 
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This legislation provides that: 

First, each State vocational rehabilitation 
agency will receive its reimbursement at the 
beginning of each fiscal year based upon the 
agency's most recent annual reimbursement 
sum; 

Second, the advanced funds can only be 
used to rehabilitate SSDI and SSI benefici- 
aries; 

Third, if the advance is greater than the 
amount earned in reimbursement, the shortfall 
is deducted from following year 's advance— 
the Social Security Administration will not 
have to collect the shortfall; 

Fourth, the advance will go directly to the 
State vocational rehabilitation agency; 

Fifth, the criteria to determine whether the 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies are . 
entitled to such reimbursement are un- 
changed. 

This legislation will produce a modest im- 
provement in the current vocational rehabilita- 
tion reimbursement system. It will provide cur- 
rent funds to State vocational rehabilitation 
agencies in a timely manner and improve their 
ability to help disabled persons receiving SSI 
or SSDI to become employed. 

The legislation has the bipartisan support of 
the chairmen and ranking members of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, Repre- 
sentative AUGUSTUS HAWKINS and Represent- 
ative JAMES JEFFORDS, and the Subcommittee 
on Select Education, Representative MAJOR 
OWENS and myself with jurisdiction over the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Also included 
among its original cosponsors are the chair- 
man and ranking member of Ways and 
Means' Subcommittee on Public Assistance, 
Representative ToM DowNEY and Represent- 
ative HANK BROWN. 

The legislation also has the support of the 
following disability organizations: 

National Association of Rehabilitation Facili- 
ties, 

Association for Retarded Citizens, 

National Rehabilitation Association, 

National Association of State Mental Retar- 
dation Program Directors, 

National Mental Health Association, 

National Associatrion of Developmental Dis- 
abilities Councils, 

American Physical Therapy Association, 

American Association on Mental Retarda- 
tion, 

National Head Injury Foundation, 

National Alliance for the Mentally ПІ, 

International Association of Psychosocial 
Rehabilitation Services, 

National Association of Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children, 

Epilepsy Foundation of America, 

American Association of University Affiliated 
Programs, 

Goodwill Industries of America, 

National Association of Private Residential 
Resources, 

National Association of Rehabilitation Pro- 
fessionals in the Private Sector, 

American Diabetes Association. 
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HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the major differences between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties is the way 
each addresses taxes and spending. Demo- 
crats are, to be sure, the party of taxing and 
spending, something they no longer even 
bother to deny. Republicans, on the other 
hand, are the party of low taxes and low Gov- 
ernment spending. This fundamental differ- 
ence is one reason the Republican party has 
won the last two Presidential elections with 
landslide victories. 

Much to my chagrin, our party may be at a 
crossroads on the tax and spend issue for the 
1988 elections. Given the steady drum beat of 
liberals and media pundits calling for tax in- 
creases since the stock market plunge, it ap- 
pears that some Republican candidates may 
now be willing to abandon their principled po- 
sition against raising taxes. This would be a 
mistake and | would urge all Republican can- 
didates to come out foursquare against raising 
taxes or increasing the size and scope of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent editorial in the 
Orange County Register illustrates just what 
type of reception Republicans who reconsider 
our party's longstanding objection to tax in- 
creases can expect. | am submitting a copy of 
that editorial for the RECORD. Low taxes and 
spending restraint are hallmarks of republican- 
ism. They are policies that have lead to 5 
straight years of economic growth. Abandon- 
ing them now would be economic and political 
suicide. We as a party must have forward 
looking solutions to today’s economic chal- 
lenges. We cannot go backward to the failed 
policies of the Carter era. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Orange County Register, Nov. 12, 
19871 
SENATOR MONDALE 

Sen. Robert Dole kicked off his 1988 presi- 
dential campaign this week sounding like he 
was reading Walter Mondale's 1984 cam- 
paign stump speech. Gloom and doom har- 
monically converged on Russell Кап, 
where Dole retreated to throw his pith 
helmet into the ring. 

"America must stop living for today while 
ignoring the implications of our decisions 
and actions for our children and for genera- 
tions to come," Dole intoned. But even the 
weather didn't agree, as the sun brightly 
shone down, and the freezing air spiked the 
epidermis. It was the kind of day, not for 
gloomily contemplating the Olympian deeds 
of statecraft, but for joyfully shovelling slop 
to hogs. 

"I offer a willingness to work hard, to 
hang tough, to go the distance," Dole told 
the 5,000 hometown sodbusters cheering 
him on. “1 offer the strength and determi- 
nation—molded in America's small towns 
and tempered during a career of public serv- 
ice—to bring common-sense answers to the 
complex problems facing America in its 
third century." 

Dole offered few common-sense answers, 
but a lot of the bafflegab common to Cap- 
itol Hill. "The federal budget deficit is the 
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single greatest threat to а prosperous and 
dynamic America," he said, again lifting а 
page from Walter Mondale. In fact, the 
greatest threat is record federal spending, 
which is paid for in two ways: by borrowing 
and taxes. Borrowing (the budget deficit) is 
but one part of the problem; taxes is the 
other part. To hold down spending and help 
the country, we need to reduce both the def- 
icit and taxes. Unless Dole realizes (or 
admits) that, he's talking nonsense. 

Dole said, “Му pledge today is that we will 
tackle the runaway federal deficit headon 
without raising tax rates.“ Note that he 
mentions “tax rates," meaning the income 
tax. But he purposely didn’t mention other 
taxes, such as gas or oil taxes. 

Directly criticizing Vice President George 
Bush, his top rival, Dole said: “I offer a 
record, not a resume,” But that’s precisely 
the problem. He has one of the worst 
records in Congress. Columnist Don Feder 
notes that in 1982, Dole “fashioned the no- 
torious Tax Equity and Fiscal Responsibil- 
ity Act (TEFRA), the largest single tax in- 
crease in our history, designed to raise $227 
billion over five years.” 

In 1983 Dole “enthusiastically supported a 
5-cent rise in the gas tax. When popular 
pressure built to tax TEFRA's withholding 
of dividend and interest income, Revenue 
Enhancement Bob fought like an IRS agent 
to preserve the provision. In 1983, he went 
along with the $165 billion bail-out of Social 
Security, including а whopping 33 percent 
increase in taxes on the self-employed. 

“The senator is more than just a tax col- 
lector for big brother, however," Feder 
notes. “Не is, in fact, a prodigious spender 
in his own right. When it comes to pushing 
agricultural subsidies, the farm-state welfar- 
ist has no peer." 

Revenue Enhancement Bob is scoring 
high in polls of Republican voters. But it's 
doubtful if Republicans, or the American 
people as а whole, will embrace his warmed- 
over Mondaleism any more than they did 
the real thing in 1984. 


A TRIBUTE TO JUDGE DAVID 
AISENSON 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Judge David Aisenson, an out- 
standing jurist. After 25 years of distinguished 
service on the bench, he has announced his 
retirement. it is my pleasure to ask my col- 
leagues to join me in paying tribute to Judge 
Aisenson. 


Judge Aisenson received his bachelor of 
arts degree in economics from UCLA and his 
law degree from Southwestern University. A 
World War Il veteran, he served in the Pacific 
as an army radio operator. Upon being admit- 
ted to the California bar, he enjoyed a suc- 
cessful private practice until accepting a posi- 
tion as deputy district attorney for the County 
of Los Angeles. 

In 1962, Judge Aisenson was appointed a 
commissioner of the superior court of Los An- 
geles. In this capacity, he sat as a superior 
court judge pro tempore in the domestic rela- 
tions, civil nonjury and motion and pretrail de- 
partments. In 1966, he was elected a judge of 
the municipal court of the Los Angeles Judi- 
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cial District, handling both civil and criminal 
cases. Ten years later he was elected to the 
superior court by an overwhelming majority of 
the electorate and was reelected in 1982. 
Over the years Judge Aisenson’s reputation 
has been that of a fair and honest judge, with 
i erint anes Sees eee 


Judge Aisenson also serves on the faculty 
of the University of San Fernando Valley Col- 
lege of Law and is a member of numerous 
civic and professional organizations. 

It is my distinct honor to salute David Aisen- 
son for the exemplary leadership that he has 
shown as a judge and for his outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of law. 


IN HONOR OF EXCELLENCE 


HON. CONNIE MACK 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, | would like to rec- 
ognize the Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the Burger King Corp. 
for their achievements in the field of education 
through their joint establishment and contin- 
ued support of a public-private program enti- 
tled “In Honor of Excellence.” President 
Reagan recently awarded the 1987 Presiden- 
tial Citation Award for Private Sector Initiatives 
to the Burger King Corp. for this program. 

The In Honor of Excellence Program was 
established in 1984 to honor outstanding 
teachers and principals from every State, the 
District of Columbia, American Samoa, and 
Puerto Rico. Held each November in Captiva, 
FL, the symposium also provides a forum for 
these educators to exchange ideas and opin- 
ions concerning the critical issues facing edu- 
cation today. Leading scholars, educators and 
business executives are invited to attend and 
participate in the interchange of ideas. 

The In Honor of Excellence Program honors 
the teachers and principals who inspire our 
children to achieve and to excel. The program 
is founded on a basic and very important prin- 
ciple: Partnerships between educators and pri- 
vate business contribute immeasurably to the 
advancement of education through coopera- 
tive exchanges of equipment, facilities and 
talent. The end result of such partnerships is 
a better educated and trained American work 
force, capable of meeting the demands of a 
complex and ever-changing domestic and 
global economy. 

The theme of the 1987 In Honor of Excel- 
lence symposium is “Education and Competi- 
tiveness: the Quest for Excellence in Business 
and Education.” Participating educators and 
speakers will discuss ways in which our 
schools can better prepare students for com- 
petitive society. Their recommendations will 
be announced at the conclusion of the sym- 
posium and presented to the administration. 

The In Honor of Excellence Program is only 
one example of the many educational pro- 
grams sponsored by the Burger King Corp. 
Among the company's educational and train- 
ing programs are: 
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А crew education assistance program 
through which eligible crew members may 
earn bonus credits of up to $2,000 to be ap- 
plied toward educational expenses at а li- 
censed and/or accredited college, university, 
vocational or technical institution; 

Endowment of the James W. McLamore 
chair in American Enterprise at the University 
of Miami; 

Participation in the Public Schools Partner- 
ship Program in the Midwest, the Adopt A 
School Program in Atlanta, and the cities in 
schools alternative education program for po- 
tential dropouts; and 

Support for the Washington DC, Public 
Schools Employability Skills Program. 

The diverse programs which the Burger 
King Corp. sponsors and with which the com- 
pany is affiliated clearly demonstrate Burger 
King Corp.’s outstanding dedication to the 
promotion and funding of educational and 
training programs both within and outside the 
company. Such programs are essential to the 
continuing development of our Nation as they 
play a critical role in our ability to equip our 
work force to meet the growing demands of 
international competition. 

Burger King's education programs, and the 
public-private initiatives that make these pro- 
grams possible, are to be commended and 
encouraged. Legislation consonant with these 
goals should have our support, and the Con- 
gress should continue to look for new and in- 
novative ways to build on such positive ideas. 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR DAY 


HON. G.V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, | am 
proud to be an original cosponsor of the legis- 
lation passed by this body yesterday, House 
Joint Resolution 384, which sets aside next 
February 12 to honor the Nation's Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor recipients. Three of the 
recipients are from my home State of Missis- 
sippi. 

In my office, | have a book listing the Medal 
of Honor recipients and their citations. Under 
their names are such comments as “magnifi- 
cent conduct,” “conspicuous bravery,” "val- 
iant spirit," and “courageous devotion to 
duty." 
This is truly a fraternity to be admired. It is a 
group that represents the absolute best of 
man's spirit and determination. They are the 
ones who, in the tragedy and cruelty of war, 
performed with valor and supreme courage 
and heroism. They are freedom's heavy hit- 
ters. 
Mr. Speaker, our Congressional Medal of 
Honor recipients deserve this special day of 
tribute, and | urge swift approval of this meas- 
ure by the other body. 
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FLORIDA GRAPEFRUIT “PEEL-IT- 
OFF DIET” 


HON. TOM LEWIS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in the 
past decade Americans have been pursuing a 
rejuvenation of interest in diet, physical fitness 
and nutrition. Though their intent is laudable, 
their basic knowledge of what is appropriate in 
terms of physical activity and diet is often lim- 
ited. To offset the limitations our country's 
physicians, businesses and governments are 
working together to offer programming, educa- 
tion and recommendations for a healthy Amer- 
ica. The benefits these decisionmakers see is 
that the results of a good diet and fitness pro- 
gram can increase the longevity of Americans, 
create greater productivity for industry and 
business and reduce health care costs across 
the board. 

To reinforce the importance of total good 
health, research has shown that diet and ex- 
ercise often attribute to disease prevention 
and control. Debilitating and life threatening ill- 
nesses like heart disease, cancer, diabetes, 
and osteoporosis are cited as examples 
where diet appears to play an important role. 

But, despite the conserted efforts of Gov- 
ernment and free enterprise, Americans are 
still in need of consistent motivation. Accord- 
ing to Better Homes and Gardens magazine, 
almost 90 percent of Americans think they 
weight too much. The operative word in that 
statement is "think" and in order to change 
this perception of how Americans feel about 
themselves, education is the key to behavior 
modification. 

In a recent article in USA Today, futurists 
Spoke candidly about what the year 2000 
holds for all of us. Futurist Clemont Bezold 
believes that "by adjusting our behavior we 
can live longer and more vigorously—and not 
be older and sicker." Behavior modification 
begins in adjusting our eating and exercise 
habits. 

In early October, a panel of experts com- 
missioned by the National Institutes of Health 
released dietary guidelines for lowering blood 
cholesterol of adults who have been identified 
heart disease high risks. One of the panel's 
recommendations is to eat plenty of fruit. 

Since 1932, the Florida Department of 
Citrus has worked diligently to provide Ameri- 
can consumers with information to lead nutri- 
tionally healthy lives. Through FDOC support- 
ed programs and collateral materials, the 
agency has offered American consumers 
sound nutritional and educational recommen- 
dations to modify behavior habits for good 
health. 

Based on the success of this year's Peel-It- 
Off Program and designation of January 1987, 
as National Diet Month by the 99th Congress, 
the FDOC will continue to renew its commit- 
ment to a healthy America. 

For 1988, the FDOC will again put forth a 
consumer awareness campaign to reinforce 
the importance of nutrition, diet, and fitness 
and presents for consideration the recognition 
of January 1988, as National Diet Month. As a 
consumer awareness effort, the Peel-It-Off 
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Program will focus on informing and educating 
the public about the benefits of a safe and 
healthy diet regime at a time when Americans 
need it most—after holiday indulgences. 

As nutrition is a vital element to healthy 
living, citrus growers are proud of what Florida 
grapefruit offers in all areas. Rich in vitamin C, 
potassium, B vitamins and fibers, grapefruit 
are only 80 calories each. 

Through the efforts of the peel-it-off Florida 
grapefruit campaign, it is the FDOC's wish to 
modify consumer behavior by emphasizing 
that nutrition and exercise can improve one's 
quality of life. And, when good health and 
wellness is achieved, eveyone benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, through my capacity as Flor- 
ida's only Representative on the House Agri- 
culture Committee, and given the importance 
of a nutritious diet and exercise to our Nation, 
| hereby submit for this RECORD this outline of 
the Peel-It-Off Program and urge my col- 
leagues to support the Florida Department of 
Citrus' efforts to promote January as National 
Diet Month. 


BETTY SPAAR: NEW PRESIDENT 
OF THE MISSOURI PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, | take this op- 
portunity to commend a resident of the Fourth 
Congressional District, Betty Spaar, publisher 
of the Odessan in Odessa, Mo., who was re- 
cently elected president of the Missouri Press 
Association. Mrs. Spaar comes from a well 
known newspaper family, and has been pub- 
lisher of the Odessan since 1960. She is a 
graduate of the University of Missouri and 
active in civic affairs. 

| know that my colleagues join me in wish- 
ing her well as she assumes this prestigious 
office with the Missouri Press Association. 


SYRIA: TORTURE BY THE SECU- 
RITY FORCES—AN AMNESTY 
INTERNATIONAL REPORT 


HON. EDWARD F. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, The Syrian 
Constitution says that torture is illegal in Syria. 
But a recent Amnesty International report re- 
veals a harsh reality: torture is a “regular ex- 
perience for thousands of political prisoners in 
Syria.” 

The report spells out flagrant human rights 
abuses in that country. Under a state of emer- 
gency, in place since 1963, thousands of polit- 
ical prisoners have been arrested and brutally 
tortured while held incommunicado by Syrian 
security forces. The report details no less than 
38 systematic methods of torture. The victims’ 
testimony is a sickening indictment of the bar- 
barity of man's inhuman treatment of his 
fellow man. Numerous requests by Amnesty 
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International for investigations and appeals to 
Syrian authorities have been made on behalf 
of these men and women. No response has 
ever been received. 

The U.S. position on torture is clear. Ac- 
cording the Public Law 98-447, the chief of 
the diplomatic mission in a country where tor- 
ture is regularly practiced is under instruction 
to examine allegations of torture; to report this 
information to the Assistant Secretary for 
Human Rights for inclusion in the Country 
Report on Human Rights Practices; and to ex- 
press concern in individual cases of torture. 

Recently, the United States resumed full 
diplomatic relations with Syria. The State De- 
partment should use this recently reopened 
diplomatic channel to present the findings of 
the Amnesty report to the Syrian Government, 
call upon the Syrians to bring those responsi- 
ble to justice, and call upon Syria to imple- 
ment laws that prevent the continued use of 
torture. 1 commend the report to my col- 
leagues and | have submitted a small excerpt 
for your information. 

SYRIA: TORTURE BY THE SECURITY FORCES AN 
AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL REPORT—OCTOBER 
1987 
Torture is illegal in Syria. It is prohibited 

by international covenants to which Syria is 

а party. Nevertheless torture is a regular ex- 

perience for thousands of political prisoners 

in Syria. 

For years Amnesty International has re- 
ceived reports that political prisoners are 
systematically tortured and ill-treated by 
Syrian security forces. The victims range 
from students to lawyers to housewives to 
soldiers, Anyone who opposes the govern- 
ment is at risk. People arrested or abducted 
by the security forces in those areas of Leb- 
anon under Syrian control have described 
tortures similar to those suffered by detain- 
ees in Syria. 

Torture is facilitated by the extensive 
powers of arbitrary arrest and detention 
conferred on the security forces by a state 
of emergency which has been in force in 
Syria since 1963. For example, they are em- 
powered to detain without charge or trial 
anyone suspected of “endangering security 
and public order”. These powers have been 
grossly abused, resulting in thousands of ar- 
bitrary arrests. The security forces have ar- 
rested people at will, without warrants, 
without any explanation of why they are 
being arrested and without reference to any 
central authority and held them incommu- 
nicado for long periods, in some cases for 
years. In Amnesty International's experi- 
ence incommunicado detention all too often 
becomes an opportunity for torture. 

Brutal methods of torture have been de- 
scribed to Amnesty International by former 
inmates of Syrian prisons. Similar methods 
have been described by former detainees 
tortured by Syrian forces in Lebanon. One, 
known as the Black Slave, involves strap- 
ping the victim onto a device which, when 
switched on, inserts a heated metal skewer 
into the anus. The Washing Machine is a 
hollow spinning drum, similar to that of a 
domestic washing machine, into which the 
victim’s arms are pushed and spun until 
they are crushed. There is the Syrian Chair, 
a metal chair to which the victim is bound 
by the hands and feet. The chair's backrest 
is then bent backwards, causing acute stress 
to the spine. Meanwhile, metal blades fixed 
to the chair's front legs cut into the victim's 
ankles, People tortured on the Syrian chair 
аге said to have suffered fractured verte- 
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brae and near strangulation. A variation of 
this form of torture, known as the Confes- 
sion Chair, is practiced in Lebanon. 

The range of torture methods used is such 
that it led one former detainee to describe a 
Damascus detention centre as a “research 
centre” for new torture techniques, Amnes- 
ty International has received descriptions of 
no less than 35 different methods of tor- 
ture, excluding the routine beatings which 
result in scenes such as this, described by an 
ex-prisoner: “Опе by one * * * each person 
was beaten 200 and 400 times on his feet. 
Other members of the military police were 
busy beating the rest of the prisoners on 
their backs and other parts of their bodies. 
When they had finished beating us, we were 
lined up in single file. Holding onto each 
other’s clothes, blindfolded and with our 
heads lowered, we walked into the prison. 
We reached the fourth courtyard, a cell 
door was opened and we went in. Of course, 
until the cell door closed we continued to be 
whipped from every direction. Everyone was 
in a bad condition, their legs bleeding and 
covered with wounds, as were other parts of 
their bodies. The pain was very intense, and 
none of the prisoners was able to stand up 
as a result. If a prisoner tried doing so, he 
would collapse from the intensity of the 
pain.” 

This report is based on testimonies and in- 
formation received by Amnesty Internation- 
al since 1983. Amnesty International has 
not been able to medically examine every 
former detainee who claims to have been 
tortured, but whenever this has been possi- 
ble the results have been consistent with 
the tortures described. The extent of tor- 
ture and ill-treatment in Syria goes beyond 
the specific cases described here. Amnesty 
International believes that in a great 
number of cases, allegations of torture or ill- 
treatment are never made for fear of repris- 
als against former detainees and their fami- 
lies. For this reason the detail of some of 
the cases in this report has been altered or 
omitted to prevent identification. Reference 
to other known cases has been omitted alto- 
gether. Reports of torture or ill-treatment 
are sometimes not received until long after 
the events have taken place. As far as Am- 
nesty International knows there are no reg- 
ular and independent visits of inspection to 
places of detention, nor is there any mecha- 
nism through which detainees can lodge 
complaints about their treatment. Allega- 
tions of torture or ill-treatment are there- 
fore often only made months or even years 
after the detainee has been released. 

Reports received by Amnesty Internation- 
al indicate that other fundamental rights in 
addition to the right not to be tortured or 
ill-treated are routinely infringed by the se- 
curity forces. These include the right to 
legal assistance and to prompt medical ex- 
amination after arrest. Nor do detainees re- 
ceive adequate medical treatment. 

Over the years Amnesty International has 
repeatedly urged the Syrian authorities to 
take steps to end torture and ill-treatment. 
The organization has submitted detailed ac- 
counts of human rights violations by the se- 
curity forces to the authorities together 
with recommendations designed to end such 
abuses. The authorities have never respond- 
ed. In this report Amnesty International 
once more presents the evidence that tor- 
ture in Syria is widespread and systematic 
in the hope that the authorities will take 
action to prevent it. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE COUNTRY 
OF LATVIA 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the country of Latvia and its 
people, who today will mark the 69th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the independent Re- 
public of Latvia. 

From the end of World War | until World 
War 11, Latvia was a proud and free independ- 
ent country. Sadly, that freedom was short 
lived, as the Soviet Army crushed Latvia and 
its Baltic neighbors Estonia and Lithuania in 
1940. That domination and control remains in 
place today. 

Any type of celebration by the people of 
Latvia today to remember and cherish their 
freedom will be considered a criminal offense 
by the ruling Soviet powers. But, Mr. Speaker, 
that will not stop thousands of Latvians, who 
will risk their personal freedom to show to the 
world that the people of Latvia have not and 
will not accept as fact that the Soviets control 
their destiny. We in America should honor 
these brave patriots expressing their desire for 
freedom today in that Soviet-controlled coun- 


try. 

By its definition, the Soviet Union considers 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia to be regions of 
the U.S.S.R. itself. For the sake of freedom- 
loving people around the world, it is critical 
that we never forget that these three coun- 
tries were invaded and were included as a 
part of the Soviet Union completely against 
their collective will. 

Mr. Speaker, | salute those who risk possi- 
ble imprisonment to remember the nearly two 
decades of Latvian independence. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
CELEBRATES CONSTITUTION'S 
BICENTENNIAL 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to join with the American Legion, the National 
PTA, the National Education Association, the 
National School Boards Association, the U.S. 
Department of Education, parents, students, 
teachers, and civic and business leaders in 
saluting public education during, this, Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

This year's American Education Week 
theme, “We The People: Building Schools To- 
gether,” was selected to commemorate the 
bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution. It under- 
scores the role education has played in enun- 
ciating the principles of our Republic to gen- 
erations of students. 
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Mr. Speaker, I'd like to provide a brief histo- 
гу of American Education Week. It was initiat- 
ed after World War | when draft boards dis- 
covered that about 25 percent of draftees 
were illiterate and about 29 percent were 
physically unfit. 

In 1919, the American Legion, the National 
Education Association, and the U.S. Office of 
Education discussed launching an educational 
campaign to solicit public support essential to 
correcting such deficiencies. As a result, a 
series of conferences that began in 1920 led 
to a plan for an annual nationwide observance 
honoring education in the United States. In 
1921, the first observance of American Educa- 
tion Week took place. 

Since its inception 66 years ago, the ob- 
servance of American Education Week has 
served to increase public understanding and 
appreciation of our Nation’s schools, to en- 
courage parental involvement, and to build 
civic and community support to improve edu- 
cation. 

Few things are of greater importance than a 
good education. Education guarantees not 
only the progress of a society but personal 

and development; it improves the qual- 
ity of life both tangibly and intangibly. Through 
education our country has made great strides 
politically, socially, and economically over the 
past 200 years. 

Education improvement is an imperative of 
increasing importance in today’s world, and 
without it, America can no longer feel secure 
in its position of world technological leader- 
ship. 


| ат somewhat astonished that this under- 
standing appears to prevail at the grassroots 
level of our society, yet, has failed to extend 
into the upper reaches of policy making in the 
present administration. 

Each week | receive many letters from con- 
stituents, not middle-aged, working adults, but 
concerned teenagers and college students 
who ask what has happened to our vision, our 
understanding that only by building a sound 
academic foundation today can we ensure our 
ability to compete economically, socially, sci- 
entifically, and militarily tomorrow. These con- 
stituents don’t understand why we have com- 
promised the ideals upon which this great 
Nation is based. They ask why have we sacri- 
ficed the future for the politically expedient 
needs of the present. Based on these letters, 
| dispute the red axiom that today's youth 
lack vision and seek only instant gratification. 
They have demonstrated an understanding, 
sensitivity, and foresight that is lacking in 
many of today's leaders. 

On the Federal level, the Reagan adminis- 
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pease today's economic deities. Legislators 
must show the moral strength and political 
courage to resist the entreaties of the Reagan 
administration to cut funding for education. 

Examples of this administration's willing 
sacrifice of education are reflected in the cuts 
education has experienced at its hands since 
1980: Compensatory education—cut 17 per- 
cent, bilingual education—cut 45 percent, vo- 
cational education—cut 24 percent, Federal 
student aid—cut 12 percent, Pell grants—cut 
12 percent in addition to a tightening of eligi- 
bility resulting in a decrease of recipients from 
32 percent of entering freshmen in 1980 to 17 
percent in 1986. 

The President's fiscal year 1988 budget pro- 
posed eliminating or reducing numerous edu- 
cation programs, including math-science 
teacher training education grants, vocational 
education, drug abuse education, handi- 
capped education, college student financial 
assistance, and aid to historically black col- 
leges. And, although the budget leaves some 
programs in place, the reduced funding ren- 
ders them virtually ineffective and lacking in 
any true viability. It is a fraudulent policy bereft 
of vision and philosophical honesty. 

I find it sadly ironic that the President, for all 
his rhetoric about revitalizing the country, is 
constantly either ignoring or destorying our 
educational system. In order for our society to 
progress and prosper, we must provide our 
young with the best possible learning opportu- 
nities. 

It is incomprehensible that there is such іп- 
consistency between this administration’s 
words and deeds. | fear that the administra- 
tion is seeking to abandon the Federal Gov- 
ernment's long-term commitment to equal 
education opportunity. Already thousands of 
Students across the Nation have been forced 
to drastically alter their education plans; many 
more have been denied access to higher edu- 
cation outright. We must meet our commit- 
ment to education in order to ensure our Na- 
tion's future. 


We cannot meet the competition from other 
nations unless we have a broadly educated 
citizenry, trained for the increasing demands 
of a highly technological and culturally interre- 
lated world. Today's students must be educat- 
ed with both eyes wide open: One trained 
firmly on the future and one constantly 
searching the past. As George Santyana said, 
"Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it." Experience is one of 
our greatest teachers; let's not deny our 
young this educational opportunity. Without a 
knowledge of our past, and the history and 
customs of other nations, we deny ourselves 
the tools to work and compete effectively with 
other nations. 


For these reasons | recognize the impor- 
tance of American Education Week on the bi- 
centennial of our Constitution as a celebration 
of our past accomplishments and a renewal of 
concern for our future. | encourage my col- 
leagues to join me in this celebration and 
renew our Nation's pledge to unsurpassed 
academic and intellectual accomplishment. 
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AN EQUITABLE SOLUTION: 
DON'T PENALIZE CREATIVITY 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, 
October 29, the House passed H.R. 3545, the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1987, 
which | supported. Contained in H.R. 3545 
was a technical correction to the Tax Reform 
Act of 1986 that is very important to photogra- 
phers, freelance authors, and other creators 
of artistic works. 

The provision specifies that photographers 
and writers are exempt from uniform capitali- 
zation rules. Such rules would have made it 
virtually impossible for these creators to 
deduct an overwhelming portion of their rea- 
sonable business expenses. The Tax Reform 
Act was not meant to penalize creativity and | 
am glad that my colleagues and | had an op- 
portunity to correct this inequity. 


SS. PETER AND PAUL UKRAINI- 
AN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
JERSEY CITY,  CELEBRATES 
100TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. FRANK J. GUARINI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE ОЕ REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18$ 1987 


Mr. GUARINI. Mr. Speaker, a program of 
great social, religious, and historical signifi- 
cance will take place this weekend in the 14th 
District of New Jersey, which 1 represent. 

It concerns the centennial observance of a 
religious parish of the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church. With the assistance of the pastor of 
SS. Peter and Paul Ukrainian Catholic Church, 
Father Roman Mirchuk, | am supplying the fol- 
lowing information for this grand salute: 

This Sunday, November 22, led by two 
Archbishops—the Most Reverend Stephen 
Sulyk, Archbishop of Philadelphia and Met- 
ropolitan of Ukrainian Catholics in the 
United States, and the Most Reverend 
Theodore McCarrick, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Newark, and sixteen priests, sever- 
а1 hundred parishioners and friends will 
come together to celebrate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Saints Peter and Paul 
Ukrainian Catholic Church. The celebra- 
tions will begin with solemn vespers on Sat- 
urday night, at 5 p.m. On Sunday, a solemn 
Poltifical Divine Liturgy, celebrated by most 
of the still-living former pastors and assist- 
ants of the Church, will be sung at 1:00 p.m. 
in the church, located in the former SS. 
Peter and Paul Ukrainian Catholic Church 
at Bentley and Bergen Avenues. Immediate- 
ly afterwards, a jubilee banquet will be held 
at the Hi-Hat Club, 180 W. 54th Street, in 
Bayonne. 

The Ukrainian Catholic Church is one of 
the twenty-one rites or branches of the Uni- 
versal Catholic Church. While recognizing 
the Pope of Rome as Head of the Church, it 
is largely self-government and retains its 
own liturgy, calendar, customs and tradi- 
tions, and laws: services are conducted in 
the vernacular, which for the United States 
is Ukrainian and English. The Church dates 
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its beginnings to 988, when St. Volodymyr 
the Great of Kyiv (Kiev) officially adopted 
Christianity as the state religion of his 
Kingdom, Ukraine. Headed by a Patriarch, 
Cardinal у Lubachivsky, who resides 
in Rome, the Church has 20 bishops who 
serve Ukrainian Catholics scattered 
throughout Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Europe, the Americas, and Australia. The 
Church in Ukraine is legally banned and 
proscribed, though recent reports indicate a 
strong underground illegal Church with 10 
bishops, 400 priests, some 1000 nuns, and 
several million faithful. Unfortunately, 
“glasnost” has not been extended to the 
Ukrainian Catholic Church, which contin- 
ues to be persecuted and denounced by the 
Soviet regime—which makes the centennial 
celebrations of SS. Peter and Paul Church 
all the more important for its parishioners. 

The nucleus of the parish was formed in 
1886 by Father John Volianskyj, the first 
Ukrainian Catholic priest in the United 
States, though it was officialy organized in 
1887, when a small wooden chapel was built 
on 4 lots located in The Heights, at the 
corner of Henry and Chestnut Streets. 
Served intermittently by Ukrainian Catholic 
priests from Pennsylvania, the parish ob- 
tained its first resident pastor, Father Greg- 
ory Hrushka in 1889. Among his accom- 
plishments, Father Hrushka constructed a 
new large wood-framed church in 1891; 
began publication of the first Ukrainian-lan- 
guage newspaper, “Svoboda”, in the United 
States (which continues to be published in 
Jersey City as a daily, with a weekly English 
supplement); and helped found the Ukraini- 
an National Association, whose headquar- 
ters are in Jersey City, on Montgomery 
Street. 

In 1900, a more convenient location was 
obtained at the corner of Sussex апа 
Greene Streets, in downtown Jersey City, 
where most of the congregation lived, and a 
new brick church, with five Ukrainian-style 
domes and three bells, was constructed. 
From 1902 till 1967, when it was sold to Col- 
gate and demolished, this church was a 
landmark on the Jersey City skyline. During 
this period (up to about 1905), the parish oc- 
cupied an honored position in the tri-state 
area, as it was the only Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and served the spiritual needs of 
Ukrainians living in these states. 

From 1905 to 1925, the issues of lay trus- 
teeism, episcopal control of church proper- 
ty, Orthodox proselytism, and political dif- 
ference troubled the parish and even threat- 
ened its very existence. One such split re- 
sulted in the founding of SS. Peter and Paul 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church, 
located on Grand St. However, the timely 
appointment of Father Volodymyr 
Lotowycz in 1925 saved the parish. During 
his 30 year pastorate, he succeeded in re- 
solving the most burning issues, conciliating 
the different factions and reuniting them 
around the church. He was also instrumen- 
tal in organizing the first Ukrainian Catho- 
lic Holy Name Society in the United States 
(1937) and founding a parochial school 
(1949) at Bergen and Bentley Avenues. 
Staffed by the Ukrainian Catholic Sisters of 
St. Basil the Great, the school soon rated as 
one of the best parochial schools in the city, 
and many Jersey City residents, Ukrainian 
as well as non-Ukrainian, are graduates of 
the school. To provide room for the ever-in- 
creasing number of students, augmented by 
Ukrainian children whose parents came to 
the United States in the aftermath of World 
War II and the Soviet Russian occupation 
of Ukraine, a new school building was con- 
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structed in 1961-62 by Father Anthony 
Borsa, serving the school until it closed in 
1980. Presently, the building is used by Aca- 
demic High School. 

From 1955 until 1984, the parish was 
served by Msgr. Joseph Batza, Msgr. Antho- 
ny Borsa, Father Theodore Danusiar and 
Father John Wysochansky; the current 
pastor is Father Roman Mirchuk. 

In 1986, the parish purchased property on 
the opposite corner of Bergen and Bentley; 
broke ground in September of this year; and 
is preparing for the construction of a new 
church in early 1988. Plans call for the com- 
pletion of the edifice in the spring of 1989, 
at the conclusion of year-long celebrations 
of the Millenium of the official Christian- 
ization of Ukraine. 

At the end of April 1986, we all were 
shocked upon getting news regarding the nu- 
clear disaster at Chernobyl, which was 60 
miles from Kiev in the heart of the great 
nation that many of the parishioners, past and 
present, of SS. Peter and Paul Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, have been part of. 

It will be recalled that reports received indi- 
cated that thousands of individuals died in the 
nuclear accident. 

The world knows that the Soviet breadbas- 
ket is in the Ukraine, the area south of Cher- 
nobyl and north of the Black Sea. It produces 
major portions of the country’s staple grains 
and livestock and represents the best balance 
of soil, rainfall, and climate for agriculture in 
the Soviet Union. 

The world was concerned at that time, and 
is still concerned because clouds of radiation 
spread more than 1,000 miles across Poland 
and Scandinavian Finland and that the fallout 
effect regarding crops, vegetables and live- 
stock is still unknown. 

| recall meeting with Father Mirchuk, Father 
John Skvir of SS. Peter and Paul Russian Or- 
thodox Church, and other religious leaders, 
and Steve and Judge Robert Cheloc, and 
others, regarding the terrible problem which 
caused great concern and anxiety for their 
friends and relatives still in that nation, and 
those who have to live in that part of the 
world. 

In my district, Ukrainian Americans have 
been with us since the turn of the century, 
many residing in the Gammontown, downtown 
section of the city, which is along the water- 
front in the shadow of the great Colgate Pal- 
molive industrial complex. They have always 
been hard working, Godfearing people who 
placed great emphasis on their obligations to 
their families bringing up their children to be 
good Americans—giving, not taking from our 
society. 

In Jersey City, at 30 Montgomery Street, the 
Ukrainian National Building operates its own 
newspaper, Svoboda. Also, there is a very fine 
Ukrainian Community Center, located on Fleet 
Street, in my district, which adds much to the 
cultural, educational, and social enrichment of 
all individuals. 

The good work of the Ukrainian Catholics in 
my area was praised in remarks on October 4, 
1979, by Pope John Paul ІІ when he spoke at 
the Ukrainian Catholic Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception, when he said: 

You are part of the household of God. 
You members of the Ukrainian tradition are 
part of a building that has the Apostles and 
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Prophets for its foundation and Christ 
Jesus for its main cornerstone. 

On that visit, Pope John Paul II said: 

For many years, I have highly esteemed 
the Ukrainian people. I have known of the 
many sufferings and injustices you have en- 
dured. These have been and continue to be 
matters of great concern to me. I am also 
mindful of the struggles of the Ukrainian 
Catholic Church, throughout its history, to 
remain faithful to the Gospel and to be in 
union with the successor of Saint Peter. I 
cannot forget the countless Ukrainian mar- 
tyrs, in ancient and more recent times, most 
of whose names are unknown, who gave up 
their lives rather than abandon their faith. 
I mention these in order to show my pro- 
found esteem for the Ukrainian Church and 
its proved fidelity in suffering. 

I also wish to mention those things which 
you have preserved as your special spiritual 
patrimony; the Slavonic liturgical language, 
the ecclesiastical music and the numerous 
forms of piety which have developed over 
the centuries and continue to nourish your 
lives. Your appreciation of these treasures 
of the Ukrainian tradition is demonstrated 
by the way that you have maintained your 
attachment with the Ukrainian Church and 
have continued to live the faith according to 
its unique tradition. 

The Ukrainian Americans in my district and 
indeed, a survey will show, throughout the 
Nation, have been exemplary citizens serving 
this Nation in war and peace, loving America 
while zealously continuing their traditions of 
their great homeland, inculcating the spirit of 
their forefathers in their children, while build- 
ing a solid bridge of Americanization for their 
children's children for many generations to 
come. 

| extend my deepest gratitude to these 
great people, to their religious and civic lead- 
ers and | am sure that my colleagues here 
today in the House of Representatives wish to 
join me in this centennial tribute marking the 
100th anniversary of a great parish composed 
of great people. 


FIFTY YEARS TOGETHER 
HON. DAVID E. SKAGGS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, this past week- 
end | had the enormous privilege of joining my 
mother and father, Juanita and Charles 
Skaggs, in the celebration of the 50th anniver- 
sary of their marriage. | was unable to express 
very well to them at our party how proud 1 am 
of them and of being their son. So, | want to 
take advantage of this most public forum to 
say it to the world. 

This was the occasion to stop for a little 
while to reflect. On a couple starting a lifetime 
together in 1937 in Depression-era Chicago. 
On the changes they've seen in the last 50 
years. On all that has been involved in creat- 
ing and keeping a family together. On their 
sacrifices, joys, and tears for, with and even in 
spite of their children and each other. 

None of us can go it alone. We wouldn't be 
here without the help and support of many 
others. For me, my mother and father—good 
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Republicans both—are at the top of the list. 
They have demonstrated what love and char- 
acter and loyalty are all about. | love and ге- 
spect them more than | can say. 


THE 169TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
VARICK MEMORIAL AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION 
CHURCH 


HON. EDOLPHUS TOWNS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. TOWNS. Mr. Speaker, | rise to draw the 
attention of my colleagues to the 169th anni- 
versary of Varick Memorial African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church which is being cele- 
brated at a banquet dinner on Saturday, No- 
vember 21, 1987. 

The Varick AME Zion Church was founded 
in the city of Williamsburgh, now part of 
Brooklyn, in the year 1818. In the early days 
of its history, the church was called the Union 
AME Zion Church. 

The first site of the church was at Third and 
Hooper Streets in Williamsburgh. The church 
grew and thrived in the Williamsburgh section 
for 82 years. At the turn of the century, under 
the leadership of Rev. J. Waters, the church 
moved to the site of Ralph Avenue and 
Bergen Street to a frame structure purchased 
from the Bethesda tional Church. 
The church remained at this site until it was 
devastated by fire in the year 1919. Following 
the fire, Rev. John Mason moved the congre- 
gation, which by that time had become known 
as the Ralph Avenue AME Zion Church, to a 
new location at the corner of Chauncey Street 
and Ralph Avenue. 

In the year 1939, during the pastorate of the 
Rev. T.C. McDougal, the corporate name of 
the church was changed to the Varick Memo- 
rial African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
in honor of James Varick, the founder and first 
bishop of the AME Zion Church. The fire of 
1919, the forced move that resulted from it, 
and the onslaught of the Depression in the 
thirties brought long years of leadership and 
struggle to the people of Varick Church. On 
more than one occasion, there was serious 
discussion on the floor of the New York 
Annual Conference as to the feasibility of 
keeping the doors of the church open. Great 
credit must be given to the lay men and 
women and the pastors who, through the lean 
years, perservered. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Williams, who became the 
pastor of Varick Church in 1941, must be 
given credit for being the father of Varick 
Church in its modern era. Under his leader- 
ship the congregation grew and subsequently 
acquired the present site on Quincy Street 
and Patchen Avenue. The congregation pur- 
chased this historic mansion in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant area from supermarket magnate, 
H.C. Bohack, in 1951. This beautiful building 
was renovated to include a seating capacity of 
500, fellowship and dining halls, limited 
Sunday School facilities, 3 offices, and a 14- 
room rectory. 

In 1957, Dr. Frank E. Churchill was appoint- 
ed to the pastorate of Varick Church after Dr. 
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Williams became ing elder of the Brook- 
lyn District. Under Dr. Churchill's brief pastor- 
ate—1957 to 1960—the membership of Varick 
almost doubled. It was also during Dr. Church- 
ill's pastorate that the mortgage was burned. 

The Rev. J. Franklin Smith became pastor 
of the Varick Church in 1960 and worked 
faithfully as its leader for 6 years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. C. Guita McKinney, who 
became the pastor in 1966. Dr. McKinney was 
instrumental in adding new organizations to 
the church and significantly raising the 
church's budget. Dr. McKinney later was ap- 
pointed presiding elder of the Hudson River 
District. 

In 1968, Dr. Calvin B. Marshall, in his 36th 
year, became pastor of Varick Church. Dr. 
Marshall, who was the youngest minister ever 
appointed to the church, came with the revo- 
lutionary zeal of the modern black preacher. A 
civil rights activist, he immediately plunged 
Varick Church into many community activities 
and gained considerable reputation for the 
church. His activities were recorded in the 
New York Times, New York Post, Time maga- 
zine, and several appearances on radio and 
television. In 1969, Varick Church had an 
entire church service broadcast on network 
television as an example of a socially con- 
scious black church. It was at this point that 
Varick Church also became known as the 
Church of Black Liberation. Many young family 
people became members of Varick and today 
it remains one of the most vital churches in 
New York. 

During the ensuing years, the members of 
Varick Church, under the leadership of Dr. 
Marshall, continued to serve the community. 
In the 1970's a community ministries program 
was begun. There Varick Church ministered to 
the community on a daily basis, with referrals 
to city agencies and an after school and 
summer program for the neighborhood chil- 
dren. For many years a successful day school 
was offered to the surrounding community. 
Low cost preschool care was provided for 
children between the ages of 3 and 5. 

In 1978, responding to a need for larger 
and more versatile facilities, the Varick con- 
gregation undertook the herculean task of 
completely renovating and expanding the 
church, a project which cost in excess of 
$500,000 to complete. The seating capacity in 
the sanctuary was increased with the addition 
of Sunday School classrooms on the sanctu- 
ary level. The administrative offices were up- 
graded and increased and on the lower level 
a new kitchen, rest rooms, and chapel were 
added. 

The Varick Church continues its commit- 
ment to serving the surrounding community 
and the city as a whole. Currently, Varick’s de- 
partment of christian education sponsors a 
weekly tutorial program for elementary 
through high school students. Varick also min- 
isters to the homeless of the city with an 
emergency shelter which cares for 10 men on 
a weekly basis. 

Without a doubt, the Varick Memorial 
Church represents the best tradition of the 
black church. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased and 
proud that the Varick Memorial AME Zion 
Church is part of my 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict. | extend my very best wishes to the con- 
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gregation of Varick for many, many fruitful 
years in ministry. 


THE BAPTISTS OF BROOKFIELD 


HON. GEORGE C. WORTLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. WORTLEY. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
said and sung that “God moves in a mysteri- 
ous way.” Most unusual in the town of Brook- 
field, NY—in the 27th congressional district— 
is the way God is worshipped by my constitu- 
ents of the Baptist faith. 

Last month, the First Baptist Church and 
the Seventh Day Baptist Church observed the 
150th anniversary of sharing the same sanctu- 
ary and other church facilities. 

In 1837, the two Baptist congregations con- 
fronted the necessity of serving their congre- 
gations nearer the center of Brookfield’s grow- 
ing population. While the churches shared 
most theological concepts, they differed on 
which day to observe the Sabbeth. The Sev- 
enth Day Baptist congregation conducted 
services on Saturdays, the First Baptist con- 
gregation on Sundays. Inspired, they jointly 
built a single church on North Academy Street 
in Brookfield. 

Over the years, a single society, including 
trustees from each church and the voting 
members of each congregation, has cared for 
the shared church facilities. Together, the 
congregations have undertaken renovations. 
The most recent was this year’s installation of 
a carillon system. The members of the 
churches also have shared common рго- 
grams, including prayer meetings, vacation 
bible schools, sacred concerts and, occasion- 
ally, pastoral leadership. 

On a Saturday and Sunday last month, the 
congregations celebrated the 150th year of 
cooperative spiritual services. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with signal pride and ad- 
miration that | commend the attention of our 
colleagues to this event. Pastor Thomas 
Goldthwaite of the First Baptist Church, Pastor 
Ernie Clemens of the Seventh Day Church, 
and their congregations deserve our recogni- 
tion for the nurturing of their divinely inspired 
tradition. 


NATIONAL OPTICIANS MONTH 
HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Association of America has designated the 
month of January 1988, as National Opticians 
Month. | am particularly proud that a constitu- 
ent, Dwayne Broe of Minnesota, is the current 
president of OAA which represents the Na- 
tion's 30,000 opticians. 

Sooner or later, nearly every one of us will 
need help to see well. Retail opticians deliver 
vision care to young and old alike, guiding 
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their customers through a vast array of 
choices of eyeglass lenses and frames, and a 
growing number of contact lenses and lens 
care products. 

Retail opticians, like Dwayne Broe, play an 
important role in keeping protective and cor- 
rective eyewear available to us all. It is a 
pleasure for me to recognize and honor these 
opticians. 


THE 69TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF LATVIA 


HON. GERALD B.H. SOLOMON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Wednesday, November 18, is the 69th anni- 
versary of the day when an independent 
Latvia was declared to those assembled at 
the National Theater in the Latvian capital of 
Riga. After centuries of domination by their 
Russian neighbors, this small, Baltic nation 
joined a dozen other nationalities in at last 
winning their true independence and national 
self-determination. 

Sadly, Latvia’s fate as an independent 
nation was foreshadowed as, one by one, 
most of those other nations fell to Soviet mili- 
tary and political onslaughts. Even as the Bol- 
sheviks preached solemnly of their sincere re- 
spect for self-determination for all nationali- 
ties, they moved to absorb the independent 
nations of Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
the others. 

Latvia itself was to come under an immedi- 
ate Soviet political assault. Within a month of 
the Latvian declaration of independence, a 
Soviet Republic of Latvia was declared—not 
in Riga, but in Moscow. With bravery and 
good fortune, however, the Latvian people 
were able to throw back the Soviet threat to 
their i and go about the business 
of building a democratic state where none had 
stood before. 

This was to prove difficult in the unsettled 
atmosphere that was soon to sweep through 
much of Europe with the advent of radical 
movements and the onset of the world eco- 
nomic depression. Ironically, the Latvian peo- 
ple’s strong desire to ensure a maximum of 
democratic participation through minimal re- 
quirements for official party nominations was 
also to make this effort difficult by causing a 
proliferation of political parties, which proved a 
dire threat to the government's continued sta- 
bility. 

But, without a doubt, the gravest and ulti- 
mately fatal threat to Latvia's independence 
lay in the hypocrisy of its Soviet neighbor. 
Unable to squash Latvian independence in 
1918, the Soviet dictatorship quickly resorted 
to a duplicitous policy of publicly supporting 
Latvian statehood while secretly awaiting any 
opportunity to impose its rule on the small 
country. 
| use the word “hypocrisy” deliberately. As 
early as 1920, the U.S.S.R formally recog- 
nized Latvia’s independence. In 1929, the 
U.S.S.R. voluntarily put forth its “Litvinov pro- 
tocol," saying it would observe the Kellogg- 
Briand pact outlawing war on a regional basis, 
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and solemnly welcomed Latvia's signature on 
this document. In 1932, the U.S.S.R. also sol- 
emnly signed a treatly of nonaggression with 
Latvia, and then extended it into a 10-year 
treaty in 1934. Finally, in 1934, the U.S.S.R. 
joined the League of Nations, accepting the 
rule of respect for its neighbors' territorial in- 
tegrity that was implicit in that organization's 
makeup. 

Soviet hypocrisy perhaps lulled 
Latvia and its Baltic neighbors into a 
false sense of security, but with the 
Nazi-Soviet invasion of nearby Poland 
in 1939, there was a glasnost of sorts 
about the real Soviet intentions. Now 
operating with no real constraints, the 
Soviet Union moved quickly to compel 
Latvia and its neighbors to sign 
mutual assistance pacts providing 
Soviet access to bases on their soil. On 
June 15, 1940, the Soviet Army invad- 
ed nearby Lithuania, and Soviet tanks 
and infantry massed on the Latvian 
border the next day. An ultimatum 
was then handed over to the Latvian 
Government, insisting on the removal 
of many of the Latvian state’s key of- 
ficials and on the free entry of Soviet 
forces. By the way, whatever hap- 
pened in this case to the principle of 
noninterference in internal affairs, 
which is so often admired by Soviet 
spokesmen in our day? 

Left with no alternatives, the Latvi- 
an Government acquiesced to these 
demands. The appointment of a Soviet 
“puppet” cabinet was quickly followed 
by an unconstitutionally scheduled 
election. With the usual Soviet-style 
political campaign, the slate of candi- 
dates favoring the Soviet view was 
elected with an amazing 97.8 percent 
of the votes. Within 2% weeks of this 
election, the new Parliament convened 
and immediately petitioned the Soviet 
Government to admit Latvia as a 
Soviet Republic. 

This little nation’s independence, 
lost at the point of a gun, was soon to 
be threatened by the deportation of 
thousands of its citizens to distant re- 
gions of the Soviet Union, along with 
the settlement of over one-half million 
ethnic Russians within Latvia over the 
following years. In the hope of crush- 
ing any thought of an independent 
Latvia, the Soviet leadership has in 
this manner lowered the number of 
ethnic Latvians from 75 percent of 
Latvia’s population in 1940 to 54 per- 
cent today. 

Soviet disinformation concerning 
what really happened in Latvia in 1940 
follows a consistent line. As one Soviet 
official recently stated to an American 
reporter: “The Latvian people elected 
a government that asked to be read- 
mitted to the Soviet Union.” 

But the Latvian people’s actions can 
speak louder than Soviet disinforma- 
tion and the two spontaneous demon- 
strations that broke out in Latvia ear- 
lier this year show that young Lat- 
vians know the truth. First, on June 
14, 5,000 Latvians gathered in Riga to 
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honor those who disappeared in the 
Soviets’ mass deportations. On August 
23, an estimated 10,000 Latvians as- 
sembled to protest the anniversary of 
the 1939 Nazi-Soviet pact to invade 
Poland. 

The Soviet leadership has every 
reason to fear that such demonstra- 
tions may take place today, on the an- 
niversary of Latvian independence, 
making a mockery of their pretense of 
a voluntary union of Latvia with their 
dictatorship. 

Their campaign of disinformation 
and intimidation has been put into 
high gear on this occasion. The British 
traitor Kim Philby has been trotted 
out to try to discredit Latvian protes- 
tors as dupes of Western intelligence 
services. Latvian Communist Party 
Chief Boris Pugo has also said that 
“workers must take measures them- 
selves” to deal with any demonstra- 
tions—an invitation to the devine 
mobs of the Soviet Union, the Druz- 
henniki, to attack any demonstrators 
with impunity. 

The Soviet leadership has had 47 
years to erase the traces of their 
treachery toward the Baltic peoples. I 
believe they will never succeed in this 
effort. Just as with the Ukranian, Es- 
tonian, Lithuanian, and other peoples, 
nothing has been forgotten in Latvia, 
only silenced. The Soviets can contin- 
ue to impose this silence, but they 
cannot eradicate the Latvian people’s 
desire for a free Latvia. 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN LEWIS: 
LEADERSHIP DOESN’T COME 
EASY 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, no 
one has struggled harder or longer for human 
and civil rights than our colleague, JOHN 
LEWIS. 

He has indeed paid his dues in blood and 
sweat and tears. He played a key role in the 
battles that helped transform the South into 
the kind of society in which everyone, black 
and white, can participate. 

His journey to national leadership required 
courage, intelligence, and toughness as well 
as caring and gentleness. This is an extraordi- 
nary mix of qualities, but then, JOHN LEWIS is 
an extraordinary man. 

1 would like to share with my colleagues ап 
article about JOHN Lewis that appeared in 
Southern magazine: 

{From Southern magazine, December 1987] 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS оғ JOHN LEWIS 
(By James Wooten) 

On a freezing Friday night last winter, not 
long after he'd taken his seat in the United 
States House of Representatives, Congress- 
man John Lewis finished up the day's work 
in his office on Capitol Hill, took a taxi out 
to Washington's National Airport, flew 
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home to Atlanta, as he does almost every 
weekend, and then went directly to a Hawks 
game, not because he’s an avid basketball 
fan—he's a short, stocky fellow who never 
played the game much as a kid in Ala- 
bama—but simply because he seldom passes 
up an opportunity to practice the kind of 
old-fashioned, flesh-pressing, retail politics 
that got him to Washington in the first 
place. 

“Good to see you! How you doing?” Lewis 
drawled over and over again as he worked 
the crowed at halftime, criss-crossing the 
gymnasium floor, munching popcorn and 
sipping diet soda from a paper cup, and en- 
thusiastically greeting as many of his new 
constituents as possible before the game re- 
sumed. He knew some of them, of course, 
but the most part, he was introducing him- 
self to an endless succession of strangers— 
and so was particularly pleased to spot a fa- 
miliar face in the nearby bleachers. 

“Good to see you! How you doing?” he 
said heartily, reaching his hand across the 
small space between them. 

The distance was much greater than he 
realized. 

“Kiss my ass, John Lewis,” the man 
growled, his face suddently hard and hos- 
tile, “You... Лаб... Kise... шу, .. An." 

It was a petty little moment, of course, 
but it hurt Lewis nonetheless, for the angry 
man was James Bond, brother of Julian 
Bond, Lewis’ opponent in a bitter Democrat- 
ic Congressional primary six months before. 
In Lewis’ mind, six months was long enough 
for most wounds to heal, but this wound ap- 
parently went too deep. What should have 
been a classic political contest between two 
prominent black men had become, instead, a 
sad and ugly brawl, and here was the 
result—the destruction of a valued friend- 
ship that had been forged in the risky cruci- 
ble of the civil rights movement. On the 
morning after Lewis won, he and Bond had 
made an awkward joint appearance on 
NBC's “Today” show. That was just after 
Labor Day, 1986. They have not spoken 
since. 

Now, on the blue walls of the new Con- 
gressman’s Capitol Hill office, among the 
dozens of photographs showing him with 
the legendary figures of the movement—A. 
Philip Randolph, Bayard Rustin, Whitney 
Young, James Farmer, and, of course, 
Martin Luther King, Jr.—the handsome 
face of Julian Bond is conspicuously absent. 

"I realize now. . I know now," Lewis says, 
almost whispering from the couch beneath 
that impressive gallery, that it is impossible 
for things to be the way they used to be. 
There is pain in his voice, as though he is 
discussing a death in the family. “You 
pray,” he continues, “you hope, you do your 
best, but 

An awful bell suddenly shatters the quiet 
of his office, calling the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives into session, interrupting his 
thought. It does not seem to matter. There 
is not much left for him to say. 

John Robert Lewis wears the scarred, 
scowling face of a pugilist, the look of a sea- 
soned pug who's taken everybody's best shot 
and is still on his feet, still punching, still 
dangerous, still а contender—and there is 
about him and the record of his life an un- 
i toughness consistent with that 

еп. 

The incident with Julian Bond’s brother 
wasn't very pleasant, but it clearly wasn't 
the worst thing the new Congressman from 
Atlanta had seen or heard in all the years of 
his dangerous life. In Mississippi, for exam- 
ple, in the spring of 1961, in the middle of 
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the night, he and & few other prisoners, 
black and white—prisoners whose crime was 
having traveled together on the same Grey- 
hound and having attempted to use the 
same bus station restroom—were herded in 
from their jail cells into trucks and hauled 
through the darkness to the state's notori- 
ous prison farm at Parchman. Stripped 
naked, they waited two hours in a holding 
block before the warden and a group of 
guards approached, shotguns cradled across 
their elbows. 

"Hello there, freedom riders. Welcome to 
Parchman," the warden began with a smile. 
"You oughta know we got niggers in here 
eat you up. We got niggers in here never 
heard none of your goddamn freedom songs. 
We got niggers in here don't even know 
what freedom is, and if I tell them to, them 
niggers'll kill you before you can speak your 
mammy’s name—so just get on in there and 
take your showers now and don't nobody 
say а goddamn word." 

Lewis was а 21-year-old sharecropper's son 
from Alabama, a theology student at the 
American Baptist Theological Seminary in 
Nashville, a disciple of nonviolent social 
change, а veteran of several sit-ins and ar- 
rests, and the chairman of a new civil rights 
group called the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC). He was neither 
sophisticated nor worldly. He had eaten the 
first Chinese food of his life in Washington 
just that spring on the night before the 
buses had headed south, а meal laughingly 
described by his fellow passengers as “the 
last supper'"—which didn't seem nearly so 
funny on that chilly Mississippi morning a 
few weeks later. Their first bus had been 
burned outside Anniston, Alabama, they'd 
been waylaid and arrested in Birmingham 
(Public Safety Commissioner Eugene “Bull” 
Connor had escorted Lewis and a couple of 
others north and stranded them at the Ten- 
nessee state line), they'd been brutally at- 
tacked by а mob in Montgomery, roughed 
up and jailed in Jackson, and finally, there 
they were in Parchman, standing naked 
under the gaze and the guns of several men 
who clearly regarded them as some form of 
subhuman species. Lewis was as frightened 
as he'd ever been in his life, and, as they all 
shuffled slowly toward the showers, he 
couldn't stop thinking about the Jews in the 
Nazi concentration camps. The group was 
locked up in Parchman for five weeks, iso- 
lated from the other prisoners and allowed 
no visitors. 

"That was the worst," he says now. “Ог 
anyway, it was among the worst experiences 
of my life," he adds, remembering other in- 
cidences of similar savagery, such as his 
brutal beating on the Edmund Pettus 
Bridge in Selma. 

No wonder, then, that John Lewis looks 
like a fighter—he's a man who has literally 
had to fight for his life. On the other hand, 
there resides in him also the gentle soul of а 
parish priest, one so firmly attached to an 
uncompromisingly kind and compassionate 
New Testament ethic, to а dream of helping 
build what he always calls "the beloved 
community," that both his admirers and his 
detractors often refer to him as the “last 
Christian.” So sturdy is that reputation, іп 
fact, that, in a story about him following his 
election last year, a reporter suggested that 
Lewis would no doubt be the only member 
of Congress forced to deal with “the saint- 
hood issue.” 

From the striking contrast of these na- 
tures—the pugilist and the preacher—there 
now inevitably rises in Lewis the bittersweet 
aftertaste of his political success. Its pleas- 
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ure has been diluted by its price, which he 
computes as considerably higher than one 
picayune incident at a basketball game. 
There is, more important, what that 
moment symbolizes; the traumatic and ap- 
parently permanent destruction of his 
friendship with Julian Bond, the seriously 
strained relationships with other comrades 
and colleagues from the movement who 
chose to support Bond rather than Lewis, 
and the ragged deterioration of the civil 
rights fraternity that was his family, 
through thick and thin, for so many years. 
io it was bound to happen, sooner or 
T. 

Selma's pot-bellied sheriff, Jim Clark has 
disappeared, and Birmingham's Bull Connor 
is dead, Governor George Wallace is a piti- 
ful shell of his former self, and Lester 
Maddox a comic parody of his, Jack and 
Bobby and Lyndon are long gone, and 
Medgar Evers and Dr. King too, of course. 
But all those brash and brassy boys of the 
long, hot, 60s summers, the bright-eyed 
black kids who marched in Selma and sang 
in Birmingham and staged sit-ins in Nash- 
ville and Greensboro and rode those free- 
dom ride Greyhounds and spent countless 
sleepless nights raising money and organiz- 
ing and hand-lettering posters and mimeo- 
graphing newsletters and got their heads 
split open and bled on the mean streets of 
dozens of hate-filled little towns, those lean 
and hungry warriors whose amazing cour- 
age and fierce pride transformed the civil 
rights movement into a genuine revolution 
that changed the South forever—they've all 
grown older now, just like the rest of us. 
They found no magic elixir in those sudden- 
ly integrated drinking foundations, and, as 
they now move into early middle age at 
least, they—like aging athletes staring down 
at their bulging waists as they remember 
acera of the crowds—are not all adjusting 
well. 

Most of them have wives and children and 
mortgages. Some have been divorced a 
couple of times. With few exceptions, 
they're all grayer or thinner on top. Several 
have simply declined to grow up, a common 
syndrome among passionate activists in any 
cause. And а few have doubtless come to 
grips with that sad but certain sense of di- 
minished opportunity, of dwindling options, 
of roads not taken, of time inexorably run- 
ning out. 

But not all of them, of course, and par- 
ticularly not those who chose to rechannel 
their exuberance and their energy and their 
instincts and their intelligence into politics, 
Jesse Jackson is a prime example. A princi- 
ple disciple of King, now in his second pur- 
suit of the Presidency, Jackson has never 
held any public office and, realistically, is 
not among the favorites for the Democratic 
nomination. Yet he has, through his politi- 
cal involvement, become a symbolic exten- 
sion of all that righteous 60s activism and, 
in the process, maintained a healthy self- 
image as he approaches his middle years. 
Andrew Young also comes to mind, Aide-de- 
camp to King and a brilliant strategist for 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence (SCLC), he has tracked a high visibili- 
ty course from Congress to the United Na- 
tions to two terms as Atlanta's mayor and 
perhaps a run for governor of Georgia. 

Along with the visibility and success of 
these veterans of the civil rights movement 
has come a steady increase in the number of 
black men and women running for, and win- 
ning, public office all across the country 
and, concomitantly, in the number of black 
men and women who'd like to do just that. 
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Unfortunately, what they have discovered is 
that although the potential pie for black 
politicians is slowly expanding, there is still 
a finite number of elective offices within 
reasonable reach of black candidates—and 
not enough to go around. Even Jackson did 
not get Young’s support in 1984, and he 
isn’t likely to get it next year either. There 
is as much ego at work as availability of op- 
portunity. Richard Hatcher and Kenneth 
Gibson, for instance, the longtime mayors 
of Gary, Indiana, and Newark, New Jersey, 
respectively, have both lost reelection bids 
in the last year to other black men in down- 
right bitter campaigns—but neither cam- 
paign was quite as ugly as the one last year 
in Atlanta, the one that not only brought 
John Lewis to Congress, but brought him 
considerable pain as well. 

Early one morning, the new Congressman 
from Atlanta is just back in his Washington 
office, fresh off the plane from Ohio, where 
in a speech the night before he had once 
again told his favorite story about how, as a 
poor farm boy who raised chickens back 
home in Troy, Alabama, he had wished for 
an incubator from the Sears and Roebuck 
catalog but had never been able to save 
enough money to order one, and about how 
he had conducted childish but solemnly sin- 
cere funerals for all the baby chicks who 
died, including a few who perished when he 
tried to baptize them into the Christian 
faith, and about how he had righteously re- 
fused to touch a bite of the ones who sur- 
vived long enough to make it into his moth- 
er’s big iron skillet, and about how he had 
passionately urged all his brothers and sis- 
ters to follow his noble example, and about 
how that was the very first protest he ever 
staged—but not, of course, the last. 

“And how much was Sears asking for the 
incubator last night?” one of his aides asks 
with a wink. 

“Oh, let me see now, I guess it wass. 
The Congressman stumbles, trying to re- 
member, well aware that the ever-fluctuat- 
ing price in his story is a never ending 
source of amusement to his staff. 

“Was it more than $100?” the assistant 


teases. 

"I think it was less," Lewis says, grinning 
sheepishly, slightly embarrassed in front of 
company, but playing along for the 
moment. 

“What we got here is an incubator with a 
credibility problem," the aide presses, un- 
willing to leave well enough alone. “We 
need to name a price and stick. . . ." 

"Nobody cares," Lewis interrupts, speak- 
ing softly, but clearly no longer amused. 
"What they do care about is that а black 
boy so poor he couldn't afford an incubator 
at any price is now a member of the United 
States Congress. That's the point of the 
story." He seems rather sad to have had to 
explain it, and there is an awkward silence 
in the office before his large smile suddenly 
restores its former warmth. “Ву the way, it 
cost $18.99," he says with a chuckle. "I just 
remembered—now, let's get to wo; 

And off he goes, headed toward his first 
meeting of the day, a gathering of the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Public 
Lands, of which he is a member. On the 
way, Lewis is overtaken by one of his fellow 
Georgia Democrats, Buddy Darden, a big, 
gamilous man who represents some of the 
Atlanta suburbs and a long stretch of terri- 
tory way on up to the outskirts of Chatta- 

nooga. came to Congress in 1983 
after defeating the widow of Representative 
Larry McDonald, the John Birch Society 
disciple killed when the Russians shot down 
Korean Airlines Flight 007. 
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“Where you been?” he asks. “I called you 
last night.” 

“Canton, Ohio,” Lewis says. “Spoke to the 
Urban League.” 

“You tell the incubator story?” Darden in- 
quires as they turn yet another corner in 
the endless marble labyrinth of the Ray- 
burn House office building. 


“Good,” Darden says. "How's the house 


ming? 

“Closed on it last week. Lillian’s over 
there now, waiting for some stuff to be de- 
livered," Lewis explains. “I took your advice 
and went to Aaron Rents." 

"I hope you mean Aaron Sells," Darden 
says, “unless, of course, you're not fixing to 
run for reelection." 

"Nope," Lewis laughs, “Took too long to 
get here to give it up that easy.” 

Actually, it all started a few days before 
Thanksgiving, in 1969, when Lewis, then 
running the Voter Education Project, a non- 
partisan group trying to increase black po- 
litical participation in the South, sat down 
one afternoon in his Atlanta office and 
painstakingly composed a long letter to 
Julian Bond, a friend from their days to- 
gether in SNCC. Lewis had been chairman 
of the group, the out-front agent, the man 
in the street with more than 40 arrests on 
his record. Bond was SNCC's scholar in resi- 
dence, the cool poet and wordsmith, the phi- 
losopher. Because Lewis would not buy into 
the more radical aspects of the black power 
surge within SNCC, and because he declined 
to join in its castigation of King for his ada- 
mant adherence to non-violence, Stokely 
Carmichael usurped Lewis' leadership, to be 
followed eventually by H. Rap Brown. But 
through the years, through all the ups and 
downs, Bond and Lewis remained friends, 
bound together by the fire they'd touched. 
Lewis worked in Robert Kennedy's 1968 
Presidential campaign and then came home 
to Atlanta to head the VEP. By November 
1969, Bond had become a member of the 
Georgia State Legislature, a highly visible 
and vocal opponent of the Vietnam War, 
and a genuine national celebrity, and the 
sole purpose of Lewis' letter was to persuade 
Bond to run for Congress and to offer Bond 
his unqualified support. 

"Some of us have said many times," he 
began, “that after the death of Martin 
Luther King and Robert Kennedy, you 
arose as the political leader of many. Your 
presence filled a vacuum, and you became 
the hope of millions who had previously 
identified with these two great men. Julian, 
you have an obligation to the youth of 
today to use your influence to let them 
know that there are some basic changes 
that can be made through the machinery of 
politics." 

Bond chose to ignore the urgings of his 
friend, but Andrew Young, who had seen а 
copy of the letter, jumped into the Fifth 
District race with both feet the next year. 
Although he lost. Young put together pre- 
cisely the sort of grassroots organization 
that Lewis had recommended and described 
in such great detail in his letter to Bond. In 
1972, with that organization still intact and 
with the help of both Lewis and Bond, 
Young became one of the two black South- 
erners to be elected to Congress since 1901. 
When Young resigned his seat in early 1977 
to become Jimmy Carter's ambassador to 
the United Nations, Lewis once again urged 
Bond to run. This time, when Bond de- 
clined, Lewis himself ran, but lost to a 
young, white liberal, Wyche Fowler. 

"It hurt, I don't mind telling you," Lewis 
remembers now, “but not for long, and I'll 
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tell you why—because during that cam- 
paign, Wyche and I became really good, 
close friends. We barely knew each other 
before, but, in running against each other, 
we became real buddies.” He pauses a 
moment, awkwardly aware of the nasty 
little piece of irony waiting just around the 
corner of his story, for last year, when 
Fowler vacated his seat for a successful U.S. 
Senate bid, Lewis ran for Congress again— 
but this time, so did Bond, and in the course 
of that contest, the two old friends who'd 
known and respected and liked each other 
for so many years before the campaign 
watched their relationship evaporate in the 
boil of their conflicting ambitions, 

Like any freshman Representative, Lewis 
is especially aware of all those bells and 
buzzers, the arcane and antique information 
system used by the House of Representa- 
tives to summon its flock together to do a 
little of the nation’s business. But Lewis 
also carriers a handy-dandy beeper with 
him when he’s away from the Capitol, a so- 
phisticated little box that not only warns 
him when a vote is about to be taken, but 
also tells him what sort of vote it is, what 
it’s on, and how long he has to get to the 
floor to record his own position. 

“And if I knew how to program it,” he 
says, fondling the tiny electronic beast, “I’m 
sure it would tell me my temperature, pulse 
rate, and favorite newspaper.” 

But it is for the beeper’s summoning func- 
tion that Lewis treasures the gadget, for he 
is truly into voting. He has made more than 
95 percent of all the votes in his first year in 
office in the Cannon Building or some god- 
forsaken committee room or wherever һе 
happens to be at the clang of a bell or the 
chirp of a beeper. Frankly, it seems a bit 
much, but his intensity on the subject is 
really nothing more than an extension of 
the image his campaign against Bond 
sought to establish in the minds of the 
voters—that of an unflagging worker in the 
Washington vineyard. The physical act of 
voting is a symbolic fulfillment of his cam- 
paign. 

It is, by and large, an unrewarding pas- 
sion—but not always. “Let me tell you when 
the joy of this job really came through to 
me,” he recalls as he heads over to the 
House to vote on an amendment to an 
amendment to a State Department authori- 
zations bill. From inside his coat, he re- 
moves his wallet, and, from somewhere in 
its folds, he takes a small computer card. 
“One day I was walking over here, this same 
way, to vote to override the President’s veto 
of the highway bill. You know, he didn't 
like it, called it a budget-buster, which it 
wasn't and we were fixing to vote on his 
veto. And I just walked in there and stuck 
this little card in the slot, and, just like 
that, the President's veto was up in smoke. 
Now, for а boy who once lived on a dirt road 
in south Alabama, that was something." 

He steps into an elevator inside the Cap- 
itol. “Good morning, Congressman Lewis,” 
the operators says. Damn near everybody 
knows him. 

“Good to see you! How you doing?” he re- 
sponds, and continues his discourse. “Іп the 
history of this country, only about 11,000 
people have served in Congress. Now, I'm 
one of them, and it isn’t something I take 
lightly. I feel blessed by the people of my 
district and by God—but I know that if it 
weren't for Martin Luther King Jr., I 
wouldn't be here, which is why I treat these 
moments in my life as a continuation of the 
movement." 
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After voting, Lewis comes meandering 
loose-legged down the broad steps of the 
Capitol, headed back to his office, where 
someone's waiting to see him. He's running 
late, as usual, but, in no apparent hurry, he 
saunters casually into & crowd of tourists 
swarming the plaza. In a moment, he has 
become one of them—gawking up at the 
splendid dome, gazing rapturously at all the 
magnificent statuary, pointing across the 
way to the Supreme Court and the Library 
of Congress, as unabashedly impressed with 
all this majestic panoply of Federal power 
and glory as any high school senior on his 
graduation trip. 

“That's right, that's exactly right," he 
says, as he finally turns in the general direc- 
tion of his office. “Тһе out-of-towners really 
know what's important here. They're proud. 
That's why they take all those pictures, you 
know, so they can remember how it was to 
be in the middle of all this. That's how I 
want to feel, try to feel all the time, and, 
when I lose it, I always come over here with 
the tourists and try to find it again." 

He pauses again and points west down the 
long, green mall, past the Washington 
Monument, needling its way into the 
summer haze, to the distant Lincoln Memo- 
rial, nearly hidden beneath the hill; the Lin- 
coln Memorial, on whose steps John Lewis 
once stood as Martin Luther King Jr. deliv- 
ered his electrifying "I Have a Dream" 
speech during the 1963 march on Washing- 
ton. 

If anyone cares enough to look for it, 
there is still archival film available from 
that day, film of the forgotten moments 
before King's speech when A. Philip Ran- 
dolph leans into the microphones and, in his 
lugubrious baritone, announces to the teem- 
ing crowd, "I now present to you, young 
John Lewis." As one of the organizers of the 
historic march, Lewis had been to the White 
House for meetings with President Kennedy 
and his brother. He hadn't liked their ideas 
all that much, and he intended to say so 
that day, but his elders in the movement 
persuaded him to change his speech, to 
leave out words like “revolution” and “Маск 
masses." It was, nevertheless, the high point 
of his life up till then. He was 23 years old. 

"I've never been back," he says. It's 
nearly 25 years now, and I've never been 
back. I don't know why, really. Lots of times 
I've made plans to go, and then for some 
reason I'd change my mind. But one thing I 
decided when I was elected, and that is that 
one of these days now I will go back up 
there and stand on that very same spot. 
Maybe I'll take my boy." 

His son, John-Miles Lewis, is a sixth- 
grader named for his mother, the former 
Lillian Miles, а highly respected university 
administrator in Atlanta. By all accounts, 
the Lewis marriage is strong. He has no 
Gary Hart-type problems, as they're euphe- 
mistically called these days. "Lillian would 
shoot him," one longtime friend explains 
tersely. A savvy newspaper editor in Atlanta 
describes Mrs. Lewis as one of the best con- 
nected women in Atlanta, an enormous 
asset to her husband's political career. 

In the Lewis living room in Atlanta is a 
picture of Mayor Young, inscribed, “То my 
friend, John, the saint, and Lillian, the 
daughter of the devil.” “I don't know why 
he would write а thing like that about her," 
Lewis says back in his office, unloading а 
catalog of complaints about the Mayor and 
his conduct during and after the 1986 cam- 
paign. Lewis went to Young before he an- 
nounced and politely asked for the Mayor's 
support but told Young he'd accept and un- 
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derstand his neutrality—which is what 
Young promised, adding a note of biblical 
encouragement for his pursuit. “The seed of 
the righteous shall not founder,” Lewis 
quotes the Mayor, whose announced neu- 
trality made perfect political sense, given 
the presence of several candidates other 
than Bond and Lewis in the first Democrat- 
ic primary. Those candidates included sever- 
al black ones, King’s niece among them. An- 
other candidate was Mildred Glover, a popu- 
lar state legislator, who threw the race into 
something of a furor when she challenged 
all the participants to take drug tests and 
make the results known to the public. Lewis 
announced his opposition to mandatory 
testing but his willingness to submit to 
Glover's plan. Bond said absolutely not. The 
campaign became known as “Jar Wars.” It 
was the beginning of the end of their friend- 
ship. 

But Lewis partially blames himself for an- 
other component of their animosity: his 
campaign slogan. In a television interview, 
he suggested that what the people of the 
Fifth District were in need of was “a work- 
horse, not a show horse,” a line he had 
lifted from former Georgia Governor 
George Busbee. It became the essential 
theme of his campaign from then on, and it 
offended Bond. Bond was, however, the 
overwhelming favorite in the race, endorsed 
by dozens of local and national politicians 
and numerous theatrical celebrities. 
Showered with contributions from New 
York and Hollywood, Bond led everybody in 
that first primary in August. Still, he failed 
by а whisker to win the majority required 
for the nomination, so he and Lewis, who 
finished second but not all that close, 
squared off in a runoff. 

It was а classic political matchup: the 
front-runner, handsome апа articulate, 
hounded by a rather ordinary underdog, the 
plodding Don Quixote of Atlanta, whose 
specialty was lost causes and squeaky clean 
ethics. Feeling justifiably confident, Bond 
challenged Lewis to a debate before the 
final voting. It was a crucial error and a vio- 
lation of one of the oldest rules in politics: 
If you’re ahead, pay no attention to the 
other bastards. The two met five times on 
television and twice on radio—and their last 
confrontation was clearly critical both to 
the election and to their already deteriorat- 
ing relationship. 

Asked by a radio reporter whether a cam- 
paign contribution, however small, from a 
cable television employee might not consti- 
tute a conflict of interest for him, Lewis said 
absolutely not. Bond responded, “If it looks 
like a duck and quacks like a duck and wad- 
dles like a duck, then it must be a duck." 
Lewis was furious. Of all the people in the 
world, he believed, Bond should have trust- 
ed in his personal honesty and professional 
integrity—and Lewis thought Bond should 
have said so, in one way or another, despite 
their engagement as political opponents. In 
his uncharacteristic white-hot anger, Lewis 
raised Bond's repeated refusal to submit to 
a drug test, challenging him to do so right 
then and there. Bond declined, consistent 
with his view of personal privacy rights, but 
the damage was done. In the remaining days 
of the campaign, the only movement in the 
Bond campaign was downward. He was out 
of money, bleeding badly from the drug-test 
issue, and losing hundreds of voters daily to 
Lewis, who was campaigning with a dreadful 
energy, sometimes finishing опе day's 
schedule just as the next one began. 

It was close, of course, but the Fifth Dis- 
trict picked the workhorse. 
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Julian Bond's problems went far beyond 
his defeat in that Congressional primary. 
Not long afterward, The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion published the transcript of a lengthy 
interview with his estranged wife, Alice, by 
local vice-squad detectives in which she bit- 
terly accused him of, among other things, 
regularly using cocaine. After Mayor Young 
called her, she recanted her charges, there- 
by calling into question the Mayor's conver- 
sation with her, which he defended as 
merely а friendly "pastoral" chat. Further 
questions were raised by the subsequent re- 
assignment of the detectives who had con- 
ducted the original interview. The Mayor 
described it as a "routine administrative" 
transfer. A grand jury examined the whole 
affair, including Mrs. Bond's vague sugges- 
tions that other notable black Atlantans 
had also used cocaine. Although there were 
no indictments, it was not an altogether at- 
tractive portrait of the cream of the old civil 
rights leadership. 

But it did seem to serve as a metaphor for 
the condition of the movement. With only 
rare defections from the spirit of his vision, 
King had served during his lifetime as the 
movement's unifying force and focus; with 
his death, there occurred the usual scram- 
ble for power that would follow such a loss 
in any institution, black or white, accompa- 
nied over the years not only by an epidemic 
of bickering and backbiting, with Coretta 
King and Ralph Abernathy often the tar- 
gets, but also by the larger and move honor- 
able instincts of decent men and women— 
who also had a dream to carve out their own 
careers, to answer their own voices and vi- 
sions. Mrs. King channeled her image and 
her energy into the Martin Luther King Jr. 
Institute for Nonviolent Social Change, a 
memorial to her husband's remarkable life 
and work. Vernon Jordan headed North to 
run the Urban League and then settle in 
Washington as a highly visible, highly paid 
attorney, Jesse Jackson went to Chicago, 
first to push his own group, People United 
to Save Humanity (PUSH), and then to run 
for President. Andy Young’s post-King 
career followed a similar political path, as 
did those of Hosea Williams, Julian Bond, 
and, of course, John Lewis. 

Inevitably, as each of them moved on, the 
shape and form of the movement was al- 
tered until it was no longer recognizable as 
such. Fragmentation replaced fraternity, 
and in the savage sadness of the Bond-Lewis 
campaign there was the final irony. Each of 
them, all of them, had deposited a sizable 
part of themselves into the dangerous quest 
for equality, for the right of all people to 
conduct their lives without reference to 
their color—and, at last, in the shattering of 
this once rich friendship and the disintegra- 
tion of the movement, there was the harvest 
of their work. Without regard to race, creed, 
gender, or national origin, they had shown 
themselves to be quite capable of bad judg- 
ment, rampant egocentricity, gossip, mean- 
ness, malice, rancor, jealousy, self-absorp- 
tion, and even self-destructiveness. Of poli- 
tics as usual. 

Just like white folks? 

“Just like white folks,” Lewis answers. For 
so many years, his scars were hidden by his 
hair, but now that he’s balding, they’re 
much easier to see. The one that zigzags up 
his left temple is from the bus station in 
Montgomery, while the larger, uglier one at 
the crest of his skull is from the Edmund 
Pettus Bridge in Selma. 

Any others? I ask. 

“That's all,” Lewis says. 

I mean inside. 
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“Nope, not that I know of.” 

No malice toward Sheriff Clark or Bull 
Connor or Wallace? 

“Nope, not really.” 

Then, what do you feel toward all those 
folks who nearly got you killed? 

“Just love. They were victims, you know.” 

Love? 

“Then and now.” 

And Julian? 

“Pain, great pain. That’s life-and-death 
situation there.” 

And Mayor Young? 

“We peacefully coexist. I think.” 

That's all? 

“Well, today that’s all, but I do believe in 
tomorrow, you know.” 

One morning last spring, after the last 
“Amen” had been said at a prayer breakfast 
on Capitol Hill, a couple of Southerners 
who'd never actually met held an odd little 
reunion of sorts. 

"Somebody said you were a freedom 
rider?' a powerful 10-term Congressman 
from Mississippi began. 

“Sure was," said the freshman from Geor- 
gia. "Somebody said you were a general?" 

“Still am," said the older man, ''Mississip- 
pi National Guard." 

"I know,” the younger man nodded, “You 
all surrounded our bus at the Alabama line 
and escorted us into Jackson." 

"I remember that, I surely do," said the 
white man, genuinely amazed. “Апа you 
were on that bus?" 

"Right up front," The black man said. 

There was & small space of silence be- 
tween them. 

“Well, isn’t that something," said Con- 
gressman Sonny Montgomery after a while. 
"I guess we've both come a long way since 
then." 

“Yes sir," said Congressman John Lewis 
with а wonderful smile. "I do believe we 
have." 


HAVE THE LAWS BEEN 
FAITHFULLY EXECUTED? 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, the select 
committees have issued their majority and mi- 
nority findings and recommendations in the 
Iran-Contra affair on the basis of a lengthy 
record of testimony and documentary evi- 
dence. 


Other Americans will be reaching their own 
independent conclusions about the evidence 
and the appropriate legal and political re- 
sponses. 

One of the first of those independent analy- 
ses is a thoughtful and provocative article by 
attorneys Morton Stavis and Daniel Crystal 
appearing in a journal distributed by the 
Center for Constitutional Rights in connection 
with the bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution. 

It is their well-reasoned conclusion that the 
Iran-Contra record makes out a very compel- 
ling case for impeachment of the Chief Execu- 
tive. | believe their position is worthy of careful 
attention, and | commend their thoughtful 
analysis to all of my colleagues. 

The article follows: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


FAITHFULLY EXECUTE THE LAWS 
(By Morton Stavis and Daniel Crystal) 


“Throughout the Iran Initiative, signifi- 
cant questions of law do not appear to have 
been addressed adequately."—The Tower 
Commission Report (Bantam Book Edi- 
tion—1987), p. 78 

Iran-Contragate has disclosed the exist- 
ence of а profound constitutional crisis in 
our country. At precisely the same time that 
we celebrate the bicentennial of the Consti- 
tution, this nation is confronting the reality 
that the Reagan Administration has set up 
& secret, privatized government to evade 
laws passed by Congress. Once again, as in 
the Nixon presidency, the claim is seriously 
raised that the president's powers are un- 
limited in some areas. White House argu- 
ments are again being advanced that the 
president can flout the Constitution and 
laws with impunity. That this claim should 
be raised but 15 years after a president who 
made similar claims was run out of office by 
threatened impeachment suggests that in 
the absence of an informed and aroused 
public the Constitution is indeed a fragile 
document. 

The striking contrast between the claims 
that the president can override congression- 
al enactments in the field of foreign affairs 
and the ongoing rhetoric that accompanies 
the celebration of the Constitution's bicen- 
tennial calls for serious introspection. 

Surely, nothing can be more fundamental 
to the Constitution than its interlinked doc- 
trines of checks and balances, of separation 
of powers, and of the obligation of every 
president to execute the laws as enacted by 
Congress. Nevertheless, each of these basic 
underpinnings of the Constitution is chal- 
lenged by Contragate. As with Nixon’s 
plumbers, and the far more sophisticated 
Huston Plan of that Administration, a presi- 
dent has once again permitted a secret gov- 
ernment to operate out of the White House. 
Again, the oversight and the appropriations 
powers of Congress have been envaded, this 
time, by the raising of private, secret funds 
from wealthy rightwingers and conservative 
foreign governments and the creation of 
secret armies. President Reagan, having 
taken an oath to faithfully enforce the laws, 
emerges as the chief lawbreaker of the 
Nation, as did Richard M. Nixon. 

It is now possible to identify the several 
components of the grave constitutional 
crisis that Contragate has exposed. They in- 
clude the following: 

1. The persistent violation by the Presi- 
dent and his aides of the constitutional obli- 
gation of the Chief Executive to faithfully 
enforce the laws. 

2. Rationalization for this flouting of the 
Constitution and of the law by relying upon 
и theory that the president is above the 

W. 

3. The privatization of the exercise of gov- 
ernment responsibility. 

The best way to celebrate the bicentennial 
of the Constitution is to educate the public 
and Congress regarding the enormity of the 
attempted destruction of the fundamental 
principles of that document by the current 
administration. 

FAILURE TO FAITHFULLY EXECUTE THE LAWS 


When our presidents take office they 
make the following oath: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

Article II, Section 3 of the Constitution 
provides that the president “shall take care 
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that the Laws be faithfully executed.” The 
"faithful execution of the laws" provision is 
а constitutional reminder of the centuries- 
long struggle in England against the insist- 
ence by absolute British monarchs that the 
King could decide for himself which laws 
were or were not to be obeyed. 

That constitutional history is carefully re- 
viewed by Judge Harold Ackerman in 
Ameron, Inc. v. U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, 610 F. Supp. 759, 754-757 (D.C. N.J. 
1985), modified as imposing greater injunc- 
tive relief than warranted, 787 F. 2d 875 
(3rd Cir. 1986). Judge Ackerman's ruling 
was that the position of the Executive 
Branch not to follow certain provisions of 
the Competition in Contracting Act, be- 
cause of their purported unconstitutional- 
ity, flatly violated the express instruction of 
the Constitution that the president shall 
"take care that the Laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted.” 

Judge Ackerman's opinion reminds read- 
ers that the English Bill of Rights was en- 
acted after the Glorious Revolution of 1689 
forced King James II into exile because he 
claimed the power to determine which laws 
of parliament should be obeyed. The first 
article of that historic charter of freedom 
declared, “That the pretended power of Sus- 
pending of Laws, or the execution of Laws 
by Royal Authority, without Consent of 
Parliament, is illegal” Unmistakably, the 
“faithful execution of the laws” provision of 
our Constitution traces back to this provi- 
sion of the English Bill of Rights. 

The self-serving attempt to assert the in- 
herent power of the presidency purportedly 
to decide which laws “faithfully to execute" 
finds no support whatsoever in the record of 
the Constitution or in the Federalist Papers. 
Alexander Hamilton, who discussed in detail 
in those Papers the authority of the judici- 
ary to decide the constitutionality of laws, 
provided no such discussion of the sup- 
posedly equivalent presidential power. The 
Constitution was carefully crafted to 
achieve a system of checks and balances. 
Those checks and balances would be utterly 
negated if the president could simply ignore 
laws enacted by Congress. 

Judge Ackerman makes clear that there is 
no constitutional law supporting this naked 
grab for executive power. 

“The Executive Branch’s position that 
they can say when a law is unconstitutional 
equates the powers of mere executive offi- 
cials with those of the Judiciary. It flies in 
the face of the basic tenet laid out so long 
ago by the United States Supreme Court in 
United States v. Lee, 106 U.S. (16 Otto) 196 
at page 220, 1 5. Ct. 240 at 260, 27 L. ed. 171 
(1882). The Court said, ‘No man in this 
country is so high that he is above the law. 
No officer of the law may set that law at de- 
fiance with impunity. All the officers of the 
Government, from the highest to the 
lowest, are creatures of the law and are 
bound to obey it.. 

There are ample other precedents estab- 
lishing the utter lack of legal merit in the 
claim that the president somehow inherits 
the absolute right to ignore the law when 
he so chooses. Some 147 years ago, in Ken- 
dall v. United States, 37 U.S. (12 Pet.) 
(1838), the Supreme Court declared that the 
logical extension of an argument that the 
president has power to refrain from execut- 
ing laws duly enacted by the Congress as 
those laws are construed by the judiciary 
would give the president authority effective- 
ly to nullify acts of Congress and to para- 
lyze the administration of justice. 
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When put so crassly, the principles of law 
are clearly recognized. The Reagan Admin- 
istration has functioned craftily through a 
secret apparatus operating out of the White 
House; the principles of law, however, 
remain applicable. 

IS THE PRESIDENT ABOVE THE LAW? 


The testimony before both the Tower 
Commission and the congressional commit- 
tees made it increasingly clear that Presi- 
dent Reagan's initial defense, that he had 
no personal knowledge of what was going on 
in the White House basement, was unbeliev- 
able; this was followed by the new admission 
that the president was both active and in- 
volved. The claim moved next to the boast 
to newsmen, “Аз a matter of fact, I was very 
definitely involved in the decisions about 
support to the freedom fighters—my idea to 
begin with.” (New York Times, The Week in 
Review, Sunday, May 17, 1987, Sec. 4, p. 1). 
Next came the justification for ignoring the 
Boland Amendment. This new contention 
would have it that the Boland Amendment 
never limited Mr. Reagan's “constitutional 
and historial power” to manage the nation’s 
foreign policy—only his power to spend 
Government money.” The necessary impli- 
cation of that new defense is that recourse 
to private funding of the contras would 
permit the President to do legally what the 
Boland Amendment sought to bar. 

To those familiar with the legal claims of 
absolute power in the field of national secu- 
rity made by the Nixon Administration, 
there is a sense of deja vu to all this. Once 
again, the Imperial President is asserting 
the claim that he is above the law. In 
Nixon's case the claim was made on the 
basis of the supposedly limitless presidential 
power where, in his view, issues of national 
security were involved. In Mr. Reagan's 
case, the justification for ignoring and flout- 
ing Congressional lawmaking is, thus far, 
based upon the president's supposed exclu- 
sive power to manage the country's foreign 
policy. 

As in Watergate, there is an ulcer eating 
away at American democracy. Until this is 
recognized, the Contragate hearings will 
trivialize the issues. The Special Prosecutor 
may achieve some convictions of lower-eche- 
lon operatives, and a few heads may roll. 
Meanwhile, the country is recklessly pro- 
pelled into confrontation in the Persian 
Gulf and impending invasion of Nicaragua 
by а president who claims unlimited power 
to do so. The full danger of the new Reagan 
defense for Contragate is made clear by 
pondering what President Richard M. Nixon 
&nd his Attorney General, John Mitchell, 
were up to before the blundering of the 
break-in crew of Wategate exposed that Ad- 
ministation's illegalities to public scrutiny 
апа rejection. Under the so-called Huston 
Plan the full resources of the FBI, the CIA, 
апа the military were to be available to 
crush perceived threats to the security of 
the country—at that time oppostion to the 
war in Vietnam. 

As Watergate made clear, the Nixon oper- 
ation functioned on at least two levels. The 
open operations included widespread use all 
through the country of dragnet conspiracy 
indictments against the leadership of the 
anti-war and other people's movements. The 
secret phase of the operation included the 
so-called COINTELPRO  (Counter-Intelli- 
gence Program) operations of the FBI, the 
activities of the so-called “Plumbers” unit 
operating out of the White House basement, 
and ultimately, the abortive wiretapping 
and break-in of the offices of the Democrat- 
ic National Committee at the Watergate 
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office-building and apartment house com- 
plex in Washington, D.C. 

What the “inherent powers” theory 
lacked, however, was legality. This unparal- 
leled attack upon the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights was presented to the Court in 
United States v. United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Michigan, 
407 U.S. 297 (1972). In the case, the Depart- 
ment of Justice freely acknowledged that it 
had wiretapped a defendant in what would 
normally be a clear violation of the Fourth 
Amendment. However, the Justice Depart- 
ment argued that the wire tap was legal be- 
cause John Mitchell, the Attorney General 
of the United States, declared categorically 
that in his judgment, acting for the presi- 
dent of the United States, the wiretap was 
necessary to protect the nation from at- 
tempts of domestic organizations to attack 
and subvert the government. 

In a carefully prepared legal memoran- 
dum, the Justice Department argued that 
the failure to obtain the needed court war- 
rant to wiretap was immaterial inasmuch as 
allegedly, the authorization of the Attorney 
General as the president’s representative 
provided sufficient authority to legalize the 
electronic surveillance, regardless of the 
warrant requirements of the Fourth 
Amendment. The claim was that this power 
to disregard the plain provisions of the 
Fourth Amendment flowed from the presi- 
dent’s “inherent power as Chief Executive 
officer of the United States” to “protect the 
security of the nation.” 

The case proceeded to the Supreme Court 
of the United States where it was argued by 
Professor Arthur Kinoy, distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Law at Rutgers University and a 
co-founder and a vice president of the 
Center for Constitutional Rights. An 8-0 de- 
cision (understandably, Justice William J. 
Rehnquist excused himself from participa- 
tion in the argument or deliberations since 
he had been an important official of the 
Justice Department who had helped develop 
the inherent power theory) struck down the 
claim of warrantless wiretapping in the 
name of national security. Justice Lewis 
Powell, a Virginia conservative, wrote for 
the Court: 

“History abundantly documents the tend- 
ency of Government—however benevolent 
and benign its motives—to view with suspi- 
cion those who most fervently dispute its 
policies. Fourth Amendment protections 
become the more necessary when the tar- 
gets of official surveillance may be those 
suspected of unorthodoxy in their political 
beliefs. The danger to political dissent is 
acute where the Government attempts to 
act under so vague a concept as the power 
to protect domestic security.” 

A concurring opinion by Justice Douglas 
includes a detailed exposition of the wide- 
spread activities of the Nixon Administra- 
tion designed to throttle growing dissent 
against the  Administration's Vietnam 
policy. 

The editorial in the New York Pimes the 
day after the decision put its finger on the 
issue; “Тһе Supreme Court has delivered a 
sharp rebuke to those ideologues of the ex- 
ecutive branch who considered the presi- 
dent’s ‘inherent powers’ superior to the 
Constitution.” 

The history of Nixon’s bald effort to 
usurp power meshes perfectly with the new 
legal defense advanced by President Ronald 
Reagan’s legal staff that Irangate and Con- 
tragate are not illegal because, supposedly, 
the president has exclusive powers to carry 
out foreign policy. 
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Confusion about this issue is rampant. In 
a morning interview on June 23rd, Ex-Gen- 
eral Brent Scowcroft of the Tower Commis- 
sion said that the Constitution gave no 
guidelines as to which was to prevail if Con- 
gress and the president were at loggerheads 
on issues of foreign policy. This is nonsense. 
It is true that if Congress is silent on a for- 
eign policy matter, the president may pro- 
ceed on his own initiative to plan, develop 
and execute a foreign policy. But, when 
Congress acts as it did in the Boland 
Amendment, the Neutrality Act, or the War 
Powers Act, the president is absolutely re- 
quired to enforce those laws and may not 
disregard or evade them. The Claim of unre- 
stricted presidential power over foreign 
policy is even weaker than the discredited 
Mitchell-Nixon claim of such power in the 
name of national security. The Constitution 
in its treaty provisions clearly provides that 
carrying on of foreign policy is to be shared 
at least with the Senate. Nowhere in the 
Constitution is there any statement indicat- 
ing that in the area of foreign policy, the 
president is freed from the basic constitu- 
tional requirements of checks and balances, 
accountability and abiding by the laws. 


PRIVATIZATION OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


One of the new claims by the Reagan Ad- 
ministration is that Contragate is perfectly 
legal and that the president did not violate 
his sworn obligation “to faithfully enforce 
the Laws” because funds were contributed 
by private citizens. The contention thus is 
that foreign policy can be successfully priva- 
tized without violating either existing laws 
or the Constitution. 

This sweeping justification of illegal acts 
by the Reagan Administration is utterly 
without merit. Clearly, Lt. Col. Oliver 
North, National Security Advisor John 
Poindexter and others who established and 
carried out Contragate operations were gov- 
ernment employees working on government 
time and paid by the federal treasury. So 
too for that matter, was President Ronald 
Reagan himself. Indeed, the Neutrality Act 
(18 U.S.C.A. 960) expressly criminalizes pre- 
paring any means of furnishing money for 
any military or naval operation against a 
country with which the United States is at 
peace. 

It is as if a junta had taken over our gov- 
ernment without public knowledge. Foreign 
policy has been privatized to nullify the 
oversight and revenue-raising functions of 
Congress. Funds have been solicited from 
the King of Saudi Arabia and the Sultan of 
Brunei. Private armies have been created 
and financed by such private contributions. 

Perhaps the most incredible privatization 
of foreign policy of all is the spectacle of 
Albert Hakim, General Secord’s partner in 
arms dealing, purporting to negotiate in the 
name of the United States with “moderate” 
leaders in Iran, and pledging that this coun- 
try would, if necessary, go to war with the 
Soviet Union to help overthrow the Presi- 
dent of Iraq. 

A sober appraisal of all this dangerous 
nonsense from the viewpoint of constitu- 
tional scholarship is lucidly presented by 
Laurence Tribe of Harvard Law School in 
his Op-Ed piece in the New York Times, 
“Reagan Ignites a Constitutional Crisis,” 
New York Times, May 20, 1987, p. A31, in 
which he said: 

“The carefully crafted requirement of Ar- 
ticle I, Section 9, that all funds raised by 
the Government or its agents must enter 
and leave the Federal Treasury, and must 
do so only pursuant to laws passed by Con- 
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gress, would be utterly meaningless if the 
president, seeing himself not as an agent of 
the Government but as an outsider, could 
preside freely over the creation of a shadow 
treasury designed to aid his shadow intelli- 
gence network in pursuit of his private 
schemes. Congress’s control over the purse 
would be rendered a nullity if the presi- 
dent’s pocket could conceal a slush fund 
dedicated to purposes and projects prohibit- 
ed by the laws of the United States.” 
INVESTIGATIONS WITH POLITICAL BLINDERS 


Few if any of these constitutional realities 
are emerging from the joint House and 
Senate Select Committee investigations now 
going on. While at times there have been 
sharp, penetrating questions asked by com- 
mittee counsel, on the whole the hearings 
have been marked by failure to follow up 
significant leads, and friendly questions to 
rehabilitate the various witnesses. 

The reason for the obviously pulled 
punches of the Congressional hearings is 
probably rather simple. It appears clear 
that two-thirds of the Committee members 
are themselves firmly on record as support- 
ing the Contras and they seem more con- 
cerned with justifying their political posi- 
tions than dealing with the Constitutional 
dilemma that stares them in the face. 

It is astonishing how few people are will- 
ing to Contragate as a grave con- 
stitutional crisis. The Nation put it cogently 
in an editorial, “Silent Partners,” in its June 
6, 1987 issue. The right at the Congressional 
hearings, in the Nation’s view, defines the 
politics and ideology. The liberals limit 
themselves to technical or legalistic ques- 
tions. The left does not exist. The agenda of 
the Democrats teeters at most between 
those who will tolerate some slight criticism 
of a Republican president and those who 
are partisan Administration advocates on 
the Committee. 

“Meanwhile,” the Nation summarized, 
“the core of the crisis—the flouting of the 
Constitution and the conduct of global cam- 
paigns of subersion—remains unplumbed.” 


WHAT LAWS WERE VIOLATED? 


There is merit to identifying at least some 
of the statutes which have been violated by 
this Administration. They are as follows: 

1. The Boland Amendment barring ex- 
penditures for direct or indirect lethal aid to 
the contras, by United States intelligence 
agencies and the Defense Department. 

2. The Arms Export Control Act, the prin- 
cipal federal statute governing arms sales 
abroad (22 U.S.C.A. 2751). 

3. The provision of the National Securities 
Act requiring that the heads of all intelli- 
gence agencies keep the two Congressional 
intelligence committees “fully and currently 
informed” of all intelligence activities 
within their responsibilities. (22 U.S.C.A. 
2753(a)(d)). 

4. The Hughes-Ryan Amendment to the 
Foreign Assistance Act requiring the 
making of an express “finding” by the presi- 
dent that each “significant anticipated in- 
telligence activity . . . “is important to the 
national security of the United States. (22 
U.S.C.A. 2422). 

5. The provision in the August 1986 
amendment to the Arms Export Control Act 
forbidding arms sales to countries identified 
as supporters of terrorism by the State De- 
partment, since Iran was expressly included 
on such lists. 

6. Conversion of government property and 
money which is criminalized under (18 
U.S.C.A. 641). 

7. Illegal acceptance of moneys from for- 
eign governments which is (1) prohibited 
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under the Constitution itself in Article I, 
Section 9, Clause 8, barring acceptance by 
officers of the United States of presents and 
emoluments from foreign powers, and (2) 
was barred by the Boland Amendment 
which permitted only the solicitation of 
funds for "humanitarian" needs. 

8. The Neutrality Act, 18 U.S.C.A. 960. 

9. Statutes requiring (1) reports on foreign 
currency transactions (31 U.S.C.A. 5315) and 
(2) reports on exporting and importing mon- 
etary instruments (31 U.S.C.A. 516). 

10. Defrauding the United States, includ- 
ing false statements or entries (18 U.S.C.A. 
371). 

11. Conspiracy (18 U.S.C.A. 371). 

12. Perjury before the Tower Commission 
and the Congressional Committees (18 
U.S.C.A. 1621). 

13. Obstruction of justice (18 U.S.C.A. 
1505). 


CONCLUSION 


There is an increasing danger that while a 
few heads may roll as a result of prosecu- 
tions undertaken by Special Prosecutor 
Lawrence Walsh, the core issue may not be 
resolved. Having created a secret govern- 
ment financed by private funds in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment (even though Congress has not de- 
clared war against that government and has 
expressly prohibited use of federal funds to 
pay for weapons vis-a-vis the Boland 
Amendment), the Reagan Administration 
has evaded the law-making authority of 
Congress. In so doing, it has compromised 
the sanctity of the Constitution, violating 
its most fundamental provisions. This is the 
real crisis. 

Once again, we encounter the claim of 
purportedly inherent presidential power to 
suppress constitutional protections when- 
ever the president so chooses. That is the 
real] meaning of Contragate. That is the 
meaning that Administration supporters are 
desperately trying to prevent from entering 
the public consciousness. 

The problem is not that there were a few 
rogue operators in the National Security 
Council. It is the infinitely more dangerous 
problem presented by a rogue administra- 
tion attempting to exercise unconstrained 
power in the nation and the world with 
reckless indifference to constitutional limi- 
tations and the risk of another Vietnam or 
nuclear Holocaust. 

There is relevancy once again to the pre- 
scient words of the late Justice Louis Bran- 
deis, dissenting in a famous wire-tapping 
case. Olmstead v. United States, 177 U.S. 
438, 485 (1928): 

“Decency, security and liberty alike 
demand that government officials shall be 
subjected to the same rules of conduct that 
are commands to the citizens. In a govern- 
ment of laws, existence of the government 
will be imperiled if it fails to observe the law 
scrupulously. Our government is the potent, 
the omnipresent, teacher. For good or ill, it 
teached the whole people by its example. 
Crime is contagious. If the government be- 
comes a law-breaker, it breeds contempt for 
law; it invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; it invites anarchy.” 

Some Congressmen are beginning to see 
that the actions of the Reagan Administra- 
tion call for the exercise of the impeach- 
ment panel. The Articles of impeachment 
proposed by Congressman Gonzalez are pre- 
cisely geared to the presidential violations 
of law. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Thursday, 
November 19, 1987, may be found in 
the Daily Digest of today’s RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


NOVEMBER 20 


9:30 a.m. 
Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Protection Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1629, to establish 
а national program to reduce contami- 
nants in indoor air. 
SD-406 
100:00 a.m. 
Labor and Human Resources 
Labor Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1811, Steel Re- 
tirement Benefits Funding Act. 


SD-430 
10:30 a.m. 
Select on Intelligence 
To hold closed hearings on intelligence 
matters. 
SH-219 
NOVEMBER 23 
3:00 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Closed briefing on the situation in the 
Persian Gulf. 
S-116, Capitol 
NOVEMBER 24 
9:30 a.m. 


Environment and Public Works 
Hazardous Wastes and Toxic Substances 
Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 1584, Airspace 
Protection Act, and S. 1792, authoriz- 
ing funds for fiscal years 1987, 1988, 
and 1989 for the Office of Environ- 
mental Quality. 
SD-406 


10:00 a.m. 
Armed Services 
To hear and consider the nomination of 
Samuel К. Lessey, Jr., of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Director of Selective Serv- 


ice. 
SR-222 
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Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

Business meeting, to consider S. 1519 
and H.R. 390, bills to provide for the 
awarding of gold medals to certain in- 
dividuals for their humanitarian con- 
tributions, H.R. 2631, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1988 and 1989 for 
the United States Mint, proposed leg- 
islation to provide for more detailed 
and uniform disclosure by credit card 
issuers with respect to information on 
interest rates and other fees, and the 
nominations of Alfred A. Dellibovi, of 
New York, to be Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administrator, and Cynthia 
J.G. Baker, of Colorado, to be Superin- 
tendent of the Mint of the United 

States At Denver. 
SD-538 


2:30 p.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the status of test 
ban negotiations. 
SD-419 


NOVEMBER 30 
9:30 p.m. 
Finance 
Taxation and Debt Management Subcom- 
mittee 
To resume hearings on the effect of cur- 
rent tax laws on American competi- 


tiveness. 
SD-215 


DECEMBER 2 
9:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 

To hold hearings on proposals to amend 
the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. 
Res. 274, S. Res. 276, S. Res. 277, and 

S. Res. 309). 
SR-301 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. Con. Res. 76, to 
acknowledge the contribution of the 
Iroquois Confederacy of Nations to 
the development of the United States 
Constitution and to reaffirm the con- 
tinuing government-to-government re- 
lationship between Indian tribes and 
the United States established in the 


Constitution. 
SR-485 
9:30 a.m. 
Small Business 
Innovation, Technology and Productivity 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings to review problems 
confronting small manufacturing 
firms in automating their facilities. 

SR-428A 


DECEMBER 3 
9:00 a.m. 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold hearings on S. 1236, authorizing 
funds for certain programs of the 
Navajo-Hopi Relocation program. 


SR-485 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 1600, to create 
ап independent Federal Aviation Ad- 


ministration. 
SR-253 
DECEMBER 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


То resume hearings on S. 1600, to create 
an independent Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-253 
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DECEMBER 10 


9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings of the modi- 
fied final judgment regarding AT&T 
divestiture. 
SR-253 


DECEMBER 11 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings of modi- 
fied final judgment regarding AT&T 
divestiture. 
SR-253 


POSTPONEMENT 


NOVEMBER 19 


10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 

To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Kathleen C. Bailey, of California, to 
be an Assistant Director of the United 
States Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, and William Schneider, 
Jr. of New York, to be a Member of 
the General Advisory Committee of 
the United States Arms Control and 

Disarmament Agency. 
SD-419 


| 
| 
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SENATE—Thursday, November 19, 1987 


The Senate met at 9:30 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
Harry REID, a Senator from the State 
of Nevada. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard С. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 


Holy God of love and truth and jus- 
tice, give us minds to understand, 
hearts to receive, and wills to take se- 
riously the profound wisdom of the 
psalmist: 


Blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stan- 
deth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth 
in the seat of the scornful. But his de- 
light is in the law of the Lord; and in 
his law doth he meditate day and 
night. And he shall be like a tree plant- 
ed by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his seasom; his leaf 
also shall not wither; and whatsoever 
he doeth shall prosper. The ungodly are 
not so: but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. Therefore the un- 
godly shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congregation of the 
righteous. For the Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous: but the way of 
the ungodly shall perish.—Psalm 1. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIs]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, November 19, 1987. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable Harry REID, 
а Senator from the State of Nevada, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. REID thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
of the proceedings be approved to 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


GOD, THE CENTERPIECE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the Chap- 
lain, in his prayer, pointed to the fact 
that God is the centerpiece of right- 
eousness, and that the Nation that 
turns to God is blessed. The prayer re- 
minds us all that, in these hectic days 
when we are striving and struggling 
with budget problems, arms control 
matters, AIDS problems, trade crises, 
God is still the center of all creation 
and that those who will look to Him 
and call upon Him will receive succor 
and comfort, and the inner strength 
that is most needed to deal with these 
perplexing issues. 


THE TOUCH OF THE MASTER'S HAND 
"Twas battered and scarred, and the auction- 


eer 
Thought it scarcely worth his while 
To waste much time on the old violin, 
But held it up with a smile: 
"What am I bidden, good folks," he cried, 
“Who'll start the bidding for me?" 
“A dollar, a dollar"; then, “Two!” “Only 
two? 
Two dollars, and who'll make it three? 
Three dollars, once; three dollars, twice; 
Going for three——” But no, 
From the room, far back, a gray-haired man 
Came forward and picked up the bow; 
Then, wiping the dust from the old violin, 
And tightening the loose strings, 
He played a melody pure and sweet 
As a caroling angel sings. 
The music ceased, and the autioneer, 
With a voice that was quiet and low, 
Said: “What am I bid for the old violin?” 
And he held it up with the bow. 
“А thousand dollars, and who'll make it 
two? 
Two thousand! and who'll make it three? 
Three thousand, once, three thousand, 
twice, 
And going, and gone," said he. 
The people cheered, but some of them cried, 
“We do not quite understand 
What changed its worth." Swift came the 
reply: 
“The touch of a master’s hand.” 
And many a man with life out of tune, 
And battered and scarred with sin, 
Is auctioned cheap to the thoughtless 
crowd, 
Much like the old violin. 
А “mess of pottage,” a glass of wine; 
A game—and he travels on. 
He is “going” once, and “going” twice, 
He's “going” and almost “gone.” 
But the Master comes, and the foolish 
crowd 
Never can quite understand 
The worth of a soul and the change that’s 
wrought 
By the touch of the Master’s hand. 
So the psalmist would say: “Be still, 
and know that I am God.” 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Wisconsin is 
recognized. 


DOLLAR DROP IN VALUE 
GREAT CHANCE FOR US. 
ECONOMY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
most Americans all the economic talk 
about raising or lowering the value of 
the dollar in terms of other currencies 
is so much gobbledygook. In fact, it 
has dynamite meaning for our econo- 
my. If the dollar drops in value or in- 
creases in value, does it affect Joe Six- 
pack? Yes, it is critical for the Ameri- 
сап worker. Will a decrease in the 
value of the dollar bring more Ameri- 
can jobs or less? It will bring more, lit- 
erally millions more. But will a fall in 
the dollar increase or reduce interest 
rates? In brief, what are the tradeoffs 
and what can the American Govern- 
ment do about it? 

First, what effect does it have on the 
American economy when the dollar 
drops in value compared to foreign 
currencies? The first effect is that a 
dollar of lower value requires all of us 
Americans to pay more when we buy 
foreign goods. If the dollar over a 
period of time drops 25 percent in 
value, with respect to the currency of 
a particular country what does it 
mean? It means we eventually have to 
pay 25 percent more for shoes and 
dresses and shirts and wine, steel, 
autos, radios, and other goods we buy 
from that country. Doesn’t that have 
the same effect as a 25-percent tariff 
on that particular country’s imports 
into our country? Initially, yes. So 
does that mean a 25-percent drop in 
the dollar is the equivalent of a 
Smoot-Hawley 25-percent tariff, a 25- 
percent increase in the price of foreign 
goods? Yes. But it requires no legisla- 
tion by the Congress. It does not nec- 
essarily require direct formal action by 
our country against any other coun- 
try. It is not a violation of GATT, or 
any other treaty we have with our 
trading partners. But it has an eco- 
nomic effect that may be similar to 
imposing tariffs or quotas. A drop in 
the value of the dollar discourages 
Americans from buying foreign goods 
because foreign goods cost more in 
American dollars. The fall in the 
dollar thereby cuts our imports. In 
doing so it increases American con- 
sumption of American produced cloth- 
ing, wine, steel, and autos. So it in- 
creases American jobs. But it does 
something else. As the dollar drops in 
value compared to a foreign currency, 
it is cheaper for foreigners to buy 
American goods. If the dollar drops 25 
percent in value compared to the yen, 
then the Japanese can buy American 
food and computers and aircraft more 


@ This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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cheaply. So they buy less of their 
home produced Japanese products and 
more American, assuming relatively 
free trade. What does this do to Amer- 
ican jobs and economic activity gener- 
ally? Obviously American products 
competing abroad for export markets 
do better. So the falling dollar would 
seem to be unalloyed good news for 
our trading position. We sell more 
American produced goods abroad. Our 
own American consumers buy fewer 
foreign and more American produced 
goods. Our adverse balance of trade 
will diminish. The bigger the fall in 
the value of the American dollar the 
more our adverse trade balance will di- 
minish, the more American jobs will 
increase. 

But there are offsetting factors. 
First, we may sell more in volume of 
goods abroad but American firms and 
our Nation as a whole receive less in 
foreign exchange for each until sold. 
Our people may buy less abroad, but 
American consumers pay more in dol- 
lars for the same quantity of goods 
from abroad. 

Second, this country has become far 
more reliant than ever before in our 
history on borrowing from abroad. We 
have, in fact, become the world’s larg- 
est debtor nation. We borrow so much 
from foreign nations that our own in- 
terest rate depends increasingly on 
how much foreign nations will lend us 
and at what interest rates. Now what 
effect does a drop in the value of the 
dollar have on the interest we have to 
pay to Japanese and Germans and 
others who buy billions of dollars in 
our Federal Government securities 
and billions of dollars in the securities 
of American corporations? The drop in 
the value of the dollar reduces the 
price foreign investors have to pay for 
American securities. But it also re- 
duces the value of the interest or divi- 
dends foreigners receive when trans- 
ferred into their currency and the re- 
demption value or the American secu- 
rity. So as the dollar falls the foreign 
investor has no additional incentive to 
buy American securities unless he can 
receive a higher rate of return on his 
American investment. So if foreign in- 
terest rates rise, foreign investors will 
not lend to the United States unless 
U.S. interest rates rise. 

This is why our Secretary of the 
Treasury, James Baker, has pleaded so 
earnestly with central bank leaders in 
Japan and Germany to reduce their 
interest rates. 

So in summary, Mr. President, let us 
consider what the fall in the value of 
the dollar has been doing. It has 
begun to diminish America’s seriously 
adverse trade balance. If the excellent 
September trade statistics which saw 
$1.5 billion improvement in our trade 
balance continue, we may begin to cor- 
rect our adverse trade balance. This 
could be a great bonanza for our econ- 
omy. American production to meet 
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foreign demand and to compete far 
more effectively with foreign imports 
in the American market would sub- 
stantially increase American jobs. But 
we are just as dependent as ever on 
international interest rates for borrow- 
ing the capital we need. That means 
we are dependent on the monetary 
policy of foreign countries. Far and 
away the biggest contribution we 
could make to holding down interest 
rates is to reduce our own American 
debt—Federal debt, household debt, 
business debt. Congress has taken 
some erratic and limited steps to hold 
down the rate of increase in the Feder- 
al Government debt. But the private 
sector debt—household and business— 
is more than twice the size of the Fed- 
eral debt and therefore more than 
twice as critical in bringing interest 
rates under control. As we reduce our 
overall debt—but only as we reduce 
it—we diminish our reliance on foreign 
lenders. If we reduce our foreign debt 
we begin to escape the power that for- 
eigners now have to overrule whatever 
action we take to keep the value of the 
dollar at a level in relation to foreign 
currency that will permit us to reduce 
and ultimately eliminate our enor- 
mous adverse balance of trade. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Will the Senator withhold? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I withhold. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business, not to 
extend beyond the hour of 10 a.m., 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


A FULL AND FREE EXCHANGE 
OF IDEAS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable comment over a pro- 
posal which has been made for Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev to address a 
joint meeting of the Congress. 

I think the proposal would make 
sense only if the Soviets would agree 
in advance to allow President Reagan 
to address the Soviet people live and 
unedited and through his own inter- 
preter on prime-time Soviet television. 
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My suggestion is that we allow the 
President to use his legendary commu- 
nications skills to impart to the aver- 
age Soviet citizen our American ideals 
and goals. 

When Mr. Gorbachev visits the 
United States, whether or not he ad- 
dresses a joint meeting of Congress, he 
will receive extensive coverage on 
American television and in American 
newspapers. Soviet TV will broadcast 
coverage of the summit and their lead- 
er’s views of our country and its 
people filtered through the Commu- 
nist Party apparatus. The quid pro 
quo I have suggested might provide 
the only opportunity to get President 
Reagan’s unedited views to the Soviet 
people. 

The President could use the address 
to express any ideas he cares to pro- 
pound directly to the Soviet people. 
He might discuss perceptions—and I 
think he should—of Soviet behavior in 
such troubled areas as Afghanistan or 
Latvia or Central America. He might 
explain problems that our Govern- 
ment and our people have with regard 
to Soviet compliance with solemnly 
entered into agreements. 

If the President continues to sup- 
port the idea, such an opportunity 
might provide a bully pulpit from 
which to educate the Soviet people. 
Consistent with the character of our 
American traditions, such an arrange- 
ment might provide a real test of just 
how deep “glasnost” has penetrated 
the fabric of Soviet life. 

Basic to American values is the 
belief in a full and free exchange of 
ideas. As we begin consideration of a 
treaty which may provide the first 
step on the way to a new era in United 
States/Soviet relations, success may 
be contingent upon bringing the iron 
wall of Soviet censorship down. 

The strongest weapon in the arsenal 
of democracy is the compelling expres- 
sion of our ideas and ideals. If Mr. 
Gorbachev wishes to tell our elected 
leaders of his vision of the world, then 
let Ronald Reagan send a clear-eyed 
view of the promise of democracy 
under a constitutional system which 
has its source of power in the people. 


SENATOR CRANSTON PRESENT- 
ED THE W. AVERELL HARRI- 
MAN DEMOCRACY AWARD 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate our distinguished colleague 
Senator ALAN Cranston for a special 
recognition that was his yesterday. 

The National Democratic Institute 
for International Affairs has named 
Senator CRANSTON, as well as Argen- 
tine President Raul Alfonsin, as a 
winner of its W. Averell Harriman De- 
mocracy Award. 

The NDI was established in 1983 by 
the National Endowment for Democ- 
racy Act. Since that time, the NDI has 
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been engaged in the development of 
programs to promote democratic gov- 
ernment and democratic institutions 
around the world. From organizing an 
international observer team to oversee 
the extemporaneous elections in the 
Philippines some months ago, to as- 
sisting the civic opposition in Nicara- 
gua, the National Democratic Institute 
has been lending aid and encourage- 
ment to the growth of democratic 
causes in many areas of our world. 

The W. Averell Harriman Democra- 
cy Award is given annually to individ- 
uals from the United States and 
abroad who exemplify NDI’s commit- 
ment to democracy, internationalism, 
and human rights. This year’s awards 
mark the third time that the Harri- 
man Award has been presented. Previ- 
ous winners have been Mr. John 
Hume, the leader of Northern Ire- 
land’s Social Democratic and Labour 
Party, and former Senator Thomas 
Eagleton from Missouri. 

In naming Senator CRANSTON as one 
of this year’s winners, NDI Chairman 
Walter Mondale called attention to 
Senator Cranston’s leadership “їп 
promoting international human rights 
as a journalist and а politician." Chair- 
man Mondale also lauded Senator 
CRANSTON’s involvement in the nation- 
wide grassroots voter registration 
project known as “USA Votes." 

Certainly, those of us who work 
daily with the distinguished senior 
Senator from California would concur 
with Chairman Mondale in spotlight- 
ing Senator Cranston for those desig- 
nated reasons and for other reasons 
far too numerous to list here. Senator 
CRANSTON is an outstanding legislator 
of whom the people of his home State 
can be justly proud. I commend him 
on this most recent recognition, and I 
commend the National Democratic In- 
stitute for International Affairs for its 
wisdom in making its award to Senator 
CRANSTON. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION 


Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I want to 
briefly review the extremely difficult 
position on this Thursday afternoon 
before Friday when the Gramm- 
Rudman sequester ax is scheduled to 
fall and on the elements that I heard 
about this morning that indicate that 
despite the best efforts of the superne- 
gotiators over the past several weeks, 
that they are far, far from any agree- 
ment despite the fact that we have 
been hearing good reports. 

I would like to say that myself and 
others are getting together this after- 
noon to come up with a fallback posi- 
tion which we hope will be realistic 
and have unanimous support in the 
U.S. Senate. 

I would hope that that kind of an ar- 
rangement would go back and focus on 
the freeze which myself and others 
have advocated to these many years. I 
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would simply suggest that the num- 
bers I have put together as a member 
of the Budget Committee would get to 
the heart of doing real cuts and rais- 
ing real revenue, to do something real 
about the staggering deficit and sky- 
rocketing debt that is sending quivers, 
if not deathly chills, through not only 
the fiscal markets of the United States 
but the fiscal and financial markets of 
the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief table be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, this 
would require a freeze on defense and 
domestic budget authority, which 
would have a net cut of $11 billion. A 
2-percent COLA cap on all entitle- 
ments with a means test on the Social 
Security portion thereof, would be 
$4.2 billion. 

Another way of saying that, Mr. 
President, would be that all of these 
means test programs would receive no 
more than 2 percent. They would re- 
ceive an increase this year. 

Existing reconciliation spending cuts 
will be $2.4 billion; additional agricul- 
tural cuts of $0.7 billion; interest sav- 
ings of $1.4 billion; for a total of $19.7 
billion in actual, real cuts in the ex- 
penditure level of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In addition thereto, new taxes, and 
they are generally referred to as reve- 
nues because that sounds better to 
some people than taxes. I call them 
new taxes and you can call them new 
revenues, if you wish. I would suggest 
that new revenues be encompassed 
with the $9 billion that the negotia- 
tors have tentatively agreed to in the 
package, which is becoming increasing- 
ly less likely to pass as the day goes 
on. 

In addition thereto, an additional in- 
crease in taxes of $2.5 billion by delay- 
ing а portion of the top-rate tax that 
is scheduled to go into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1988. 

So that would be $19.7 billion in 
actual, real reductions in expendi- 
tures, and $11.5 billion in real revenue 
or tax increases for a total of $31.2 bil- 
lion real expenditure and revenue 
cuts, which will do something, which 
will send the right signal, and also $5 
billion that we can add from REA refi- 
nancing, for a total of $36.2 billion. 

EXHIBIT 1 

Memorandum to Senator Exon From Chris 
McLean on Freeze Budget With 2 Percent 

COLA Increase 
Billions 
Freeze on Defense and domestic 
budget authority................................ 
2 percent COLA cap 
with means test .... 


$11.0 


Additional AG cuts.. 
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Billions 
Interest savings (+ / — )......................... 1.4 
Subtotal. au. ар basa Sa 19.7 
New taxes: 
Reconciliation on which there is 
agreement by negotiators.............. 9.0 


Delay implementation of portion 
of top tax rate cut on January 1, 
1988. 


REA loan refinancing (Higher esti- 
mates 6180)... u UU A 


36.2 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. 


Мг. BYRD. Mr. President, the de- 
fense authorization conference report 
will be brought up today. Under the 
agreement, it can be expected to be 
taken up at any time following the 
hour of noon. I brought the Senate in 
a little earlier today thinking there 
might be some Senators wanting to 
speak on the conference report prior 
to noon. My intention is to recess the 
Senate until 11 o’clock because at this 
point several Senators who are vitally 
involved in the report and in the 
debate concerning the report are in 
meetings. And so if I recess until 11, 
that will give us an opportunity to 
contact those Senators to see if they 
want to come to the floor earlier than 
noon and if they can come to the floor 
prior to noon and begin their debate 
on the conference report. 

So if there is no objection, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 11 a.m. today. 

There being по objection, the 
Senate, at 9:53 a.m., recessed until 11 
a.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. SANFORD). 


THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, “То err is 
human, to forgive divine,” said Pope. I 
would paraphrase that to say, “То err 
once is human, but to make it a habit 
is something else.” 

I have reference to the ConGRESSION- 
AL RECORD, Mr. President. And I be- 
lieve that Senators ought to read the 
REconn more to see if their statements 
are correctly presented. I think all of 
us—I know I do—take great pains to 
make sure that the edited copy is 
grammatically correct and accurately 
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presents the viewpoints that we try to 
express. 

“Reading makes a full man, confer- 
ence a ready man, writing an exact 
man.” We are all more exact in writing 
than we are in speaking. We speak 
hurriedly, extemporaneously. When 
we write, we take the time and we 
labor at it in an effort to make a state- 
ment read well and accurately. We 
have all marveled at the speeches of 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others. 
Those men had the time to prepare 
their speeches in those days. Then 
they took the printer’s proofs home or 
to their apartments or boarding 
houses and kept them a week or two to 
change words, change phrases, change 
sentences so that whatever was pre- 
sented finally in the RECORD of de- 
bates was beautifully done and rhe- 
torically perfect. 

Mr. President, I was looking this 
morning at one sentence in my state- 
ment of yesterday. My statement was 
a reaction to the release of the final 
report of the Iran-Contra investigating 
committee. In that statement, I had 
this sentence: “Members of this com- 
mittee acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction, and they are to be commend- 
ed." As it reads in the RECORD, it is as 
follows: “Members of this committee 
acquired themselves with distinction, 
and they are to be commended.” 

Now, any seventh-grade student will 
know that the word “acquired” is out 
of place there. The right word could 
not possibly be “acquired’’—members 
of this committee “acquired” them- 
selves with distinction. 

Now, when it is sent to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in hard copy, as 
this was, with the word “acquitted” 
clearly typed in, there is just no 
excuse for such sloppy work on the 
part of the Government Printing 
Office. 

Now, this is not just something that 
is trivial. And this is not to be viewed 
as a schoolmarm lecturing her stu- 
dents on spelling or on sentence con- 
struction or the proper use of words. It 
is serious. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
goes out to schools and colleges, librar- 
ies, and law offices all over this coun- 
try. The students in the colleges and 
schools, high schools and universities 
read the Record. What are they to 
think? 

Now, no great harm is done, of 
course, in substituting the word “ac- 
quired” for “acquitted” here, but great 
harm could be done—depending upon 
the text of the matter, the subject 
that is being dwelled upon. A mistake 
could be very painful. I once made a 
statement to the effect that politicians 
"kiss" babies, but, in the RECORD, it 
came out as politicians “kill” babies, 
and I had constituents write in about 
it. And so one's career, perhaps, will 
not rise or fall on one mistake of that 
kind, but it does not help. It is not 
good. 
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What has happened to pride in one's 
work? I have called attention before to 
mistakes in the RECORD. I urge Sena- 
tors to look over the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD before they send out to their 
constituents the excerpts of their 
statements. And I urge the Govern- 
ment Printing Office to do & better job 
in its proofreading. 

Once Phidias stood, with hammer in his 
hand, 


Carving Minerva from the breathing stone, 

Tracing with love the winding of a hair, 

A single hair upon her head. 

Whereon, a youth of Athens cried, 

“О Phidias, why do you dally on а hidden 
hair? 

“When she is lifted to the lofty front of the 
Parthenon, 

No human eye will see.” 

And Phidias thundered on him: “Silence, 
Slave! Men will not see, but the Im- 
mortals will!" 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1988 AND 1989—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the defense 
authorization conference report be 
laid before the Senate now; that no 
time run on the report until Mr. Nunn 
or a manager of the conference report 
arrives on the floor, and then it will be 
my intention to put the Senate in 
recess until 12 noon, or until 5 minutes 
till, to allow for a little morning busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. The report will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
1748) to authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1988 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, for military construc- 
tion, and for defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy, to prescribe personnel 
strengths for fiscal year 1988 for the Armed 
Forces, to authorize appropriations for 
fiscal year 1989 for certain specified activi- 
ties of the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses this report, signed by a majority of 
the conferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the conference 
report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the RECORD 
of November 17, 1987.) 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE AND 
RECESS UNTIL 11:50 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, Senator 
Гоше and I will be participating in a 
ceremony honoring the late Henry M. 
Jackson at noon, and this is why I 
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have asked that the conference report 
be made the pending order of business. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate now stand in recess until the 
hour of 11:50 a.m. today; that there be 
10 minutes of morning business to end 
at 12 noon; that Senators may speak 
during that period for morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 5 minutes each; 
that at 12 noon morning business be 
closed and the Senate will resume con- 
sideration of the conference report but 
with the understanding the time shall 
not begin to run until Mr. NUNN is 
present on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 11:09 a.m., the Senate 
recessed until 11:50 a.m.; whereupon, 
the Senate reassembled when called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
SANFORD). 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will now be a period of routine morn- 
ing business for 10 minutes with Sena- 
tors permitted to speak therein for not 
to exceed 5 minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 
ed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
speak as in morning business and that 
my remarks appear at the appropriate 
place in the REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


GREAT AMERICAN SMOKEOUT 


Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
today has been designated by the 
American Cancer Society as the “11th 
Annual Great American Smokeout.” 
Today, the Nation's smokers are asked 
to refrain from smoking. The hope, of 
course, is that 1 smoke-free day will 
become a week, a month, a year that is 
smoke-free. 

This body, Mr. President, has taken 
an important step toward а '"smoke- 
out" in the skies. Two weeks ago, the 
Senate approved my proposal to ban 
cigarette smoking on scheduled airline 
flights of 90 minutes or less. This pro- 
posal has been approved in a different 
form by the other body. It is not in- 
tended to punish smokers or get them 
to quit, but to protect the health of 
nonsmokers. 

Everyone who flies is aware of the 
irritation to our eyes, noses, апа 
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throats soon after the no-smoking sign 
goes off on commerical airplanes. But, 
recent reports from the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Surgeon 
General make it clear that environ- 
mental tobacco smoke is more than an 
irritant: it is a health hazard. 

The Surgeon General has been issu- 
ing reports on the health conse- 
quences of smoking since 1964. More 
than 50,000 studies have been conduct- 
ed. They all show that smoking is the 
largest single preventable cause of pre- 
mature death and disability in the 
United States. Scientists have also 
been examining a possible link be- 
tween disease in nonsmokers and their 
exposure to the cigarette smoke of 
others. 

In his 1986 report, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral said, “Involuntary smoking is a 
cause of disease, including lung cancer, 
in healthy nonsmokers.” He goes on to 
say, “* * * the time for delay is past; 
measures to protect the public health 
are required now.” 

Tobacco smoke in an enclosed area is 
an irritant. People don’t like it. But, I 
proposed a ban on smoking because of 
the long-term health risk. We know 
that tobacco smoke harms smokers, 
and we have evidence to back a finding 
that it also harms nonsmokers who 
are exposed to it. 

Smoking is regulated in many every- 
day situations. Forty-one States re- 
strict smoking in public places. Ten 
States restrict smoking in the work- 
place. Thirty-three States restrict 
smoking in public transportation. A 
few weeks ago, the Governor of Cali- 
fornia signed into law a total ban on 
smoking on all intrastate airplane 
flights. 

Current regulations require segre- 
gated airplane seating for smokers and 
nonsmokers. And the captain has the 
discretion to declare all seats on a par- 
ticular flight to be nonsmoking. But 
the Surgeon General says flatly that 
separating smokers and nonsmokers in 
the same air space does not eliminate 
the nonsmokers’ exposure to the envi- 
ronmental tobacco smoke. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
conducted a study at the direction of 
Congress on the airliner cabin environ- 
ment. The NAS considered the health 
effects of passive smoking. It consid- 
ered the characteristics of the airliner 
cabin environment. And, the NAS con- 
cluded that no satisfactory, economi- 
cally or technically feasible ways exist- 
ed to reduce environmental tobacco 
smoke. The only answer was to ban 
smoking. 

The smoking ban is not antismoking 
or antitobacco; it is prohealth. An air- 
liner cabin is a special environment. 
You cannot open the windows at 
30,000 feet to clear out the smoke. The 
flight attendants and passengers are 
entitled to work and travel in a safe 
environment. Prohibiting smoking is 
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as much a safety and health require- 
ment as fastening seat belts. 

Public opinion is overwhelmingly 
behind this ban. A poll by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association found 67 per- 
cent of those polled favored a ban. 
Other surveys have found similar or 
higher levels of support. 

Mr. President, I want to congratu- 
late the American Cancer Society for 
the great job they do everyday to help 
prevent and treat cancer. And I want 
to particularly congratulate them for 
highlighting the health risks of smok- 
ing on the annual Great American 
Smokeout Day. Smoking is a health 
problem for smokers and nonsmokers 
alike and that is why I support a pro- 
hibition on smoking on short airplane 
flights. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the RECORD an article from the 
Newark Star-Ledger on the ways that 
New Jersey is observing the smokeout. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Newark Star-Ledger, Nov. 18, 

1987] 
Mr. Potato Heap Hopes To SEE “BUTT 
KICKING” DURING SMOKEOUT 
(By Joan Whitlow) 

Tomorrow is the 11th annual Great Amer- 
ican Smokeout—the national attempt to get 
one of every five people who are still smok- 
ing to give it up for a day. 

And in conjunction with the smokeout, 
one of the country’s best known personal- 
ities has agreed to hand over his pipe. 

Mr, Potato Head has kicked the habit. 

A staple on toy shelves for 35 years, Mr. 
Potato Head evolved from a kit of eyes, 
noses, ears and glasses that could be stuck 
onto a real potato, to a plastic potato figure 
that could be adorned with any number of 
accessories, including a fleet of cars, boats 
and planes, a bevy of tools and labor saving 
devices. 

What was always present, and will be for- 
ever more missing from the Mr. Potato 
Head kits, is a pipe for children to tuck be- 
tween his lips. 

Playskool, the makers of Mr. Potato Head, 
has announced that, consistent with his 
image as a role model for children, Mr. 
Potato Head will give up his pipe, quit 
smoking and serve as the spokespud for the 
smokeout. 

And the American Cancer Society, which 
sponsors the yearly effort to quit-for-a-day, 
said that the trend of quitting is being fol- 
lowed by the majority of people in this 
country. 

Less than 27 percent of the population 
still smokes, compared to 40 percent in 1964, 
according to the organization. 

The estimates are that a record 24 million 
of the nation’s 54 million smokers took part 
in last year’s smokeout. 

A hallmark of the smokeout has always 
been the “Adopt a Smoker” buddy system, 
which had a nonsmoker coaching and en- 
со а smoker to stay smoke-free for 
the full 24-hours. 

This year, employees at 40 New Jersey 
corporations have agreed to put their 
money where the message is with a “Back a 
Quitter" program. Each nonsmoker will 
make a donation to the cancer society as a 
guarantee that the smoker they adopt will 
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make it from midnight to midnight without 
lighting up. 

Jeffrey Hall, spokesman for the American 
Cancer Society’s New Jersey Division said 
this program was successful last year in Ari- 
zona, where it raised $60,000 for the local 
cancer control programs. 

This year's Smokeout theme is “Take a 
Breather,” with a special logo, and an “I’m a 
Born Non-smoker" baby T-shirt, created to 
emphasize the dangers of smoking during 
pregnancy. 

For the New Jersey observance, students 
at East Brunswick High School will send 
thousands of balloons skyward tomorrow at 
noon to remind people of the smokeout. 
Free balloons will be offered to those who 
turn in their cigarettes. 

In Union County, а magician will appear 
at Union County College tomorrow morning 
and at Merck & Co. in Rahway tomorrow 
afternoon to do disappearing cigarette tricks 
and hand out T-shirts and buttons to those 
who have the right answer to his questions 
about health. 

The Union County Cancer Society will ex- 
hibit the winning entries from a countywide 
poster contest by school children, using 
"Smoking and Your Health" as a theme. 

The smokeout has become an event where 
young people tell the adults what is good 
for them. 

In this tradition, members of the Boys 
and Girls Club of North Newark will be at 
Penn Station in Newark to distribute litera- 
ture about the Smokeout and the health 
reasons for not smoking. 


Also in Newark, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co. will give golf towels bearing a Smoke- 
out message to employees who turn in the 
cigarettes as they enter work. The company 
also is sponsoring an essay contest with 
prizes for employees who write the best 400- 
word treatise about breaking the habit. 

The tips the cancer society offers smokers 
for getting through the day smoke-free in- 
clude the advice to throw out every ciga- 
rette in the house, office and car, and get 
rid of the matches and lighters as well. 


Exercise may help reduce any stress the 
effort to break the habit produces. Climbing 
stairs instead of using the elevator, parking 
the car а bit farther from the destination 
and walking the rest of the way are some of 
the society's suggestions for increasing exer- 
cise, 

Sugarless gum, fruit slices, carrot or celery 
sticks are some of the things that have 
become traditional Smokeout substitutes for 
cigarettes. 

When the urge to smoke hits, the society 
said, the temptation can be brushed back by 
conjuring up negative images of smoking, 
such as the time a cigarette ash burned a 
hole in a suit or dress. 

Taking a deep breath, holding it for a 
second and releasing it slowly, or deep 
rhythmic breathing that mimics smoking 
are other ways to get through the times 
when the urge to smoke is strong. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FowLER). Morning business is closed. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1988 AND 1989—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the conference report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time run 
from 12 noon with the understanding 
that the distinguished manager of the 
bill would yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio whatever time he 
needs and therefore that the time that 
has already been used be charged 
against the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NUNN. If no other Senator de- 
sires to be recognized at this time, I 
yield myself 10 minutes and ask to be 
notified when that time expires. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that we 
are able to lay before the Senate today 
the conference report containing the 
National Defense Authorization Act 
for fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

Frankly, there have been times over 
the last 8 months when the prospects 
for this bill were uncertain. 

We reported this bill from the 
Armed Services Committee on May 8, 
but the Senate was not able to begin 
debating this bill until September 11. 
We debated this bill on the Senate 
floor for 3 full weeks, including one 
Saturday session. 

We had 118 amendments on the 
Senate floor, which is more than any 
other Department of Defense authori- 
zation bill since the Senate first start- 
ed the authorization process for De- 
fense programs in 1961. 

And I say that in regret and not in 
any kind of celebration. 

We also had more гоПсай votes 
52—than any other Defense Authori- 
zation bill. 

When we finally got to conference 
with the House last month, we found 
ourselves dealing with hundreds of 
language differences between the 
House and Senate bills, and literally 
thousands of differences in funding 
for individual Defense programs. 
There were some policy issues, particu- 
larly in the arms control area, where 
there were deep and fundamental dif- 
ferences between the House and 
Senate bills, and between the Congress 
and the administration. 

We have had some very intense ne- 
gotiations with the House over the 
past month. It was a spirit of compro- 
mise and cooperation which finally al- 
lowed the conference to complete its 
work. I want to thank Chairman AsPIN 
and Congressman DICKINSON for their 
leadership in this conference. I also 
want to thank my friend and colleague 
Senator Warner, the ranking minority 
member of our committee, for his co- 
operation and support throughout the 
conference. 
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Mr. President, I want to take just a 
few moments to just highlight the 
major features of this conference 
report since everyone can see it is a 
massive document of some 1,700 pages. 
There are good reasons for the size of 
this document. It covers 2 fiscal years, 
it has two different levels for fiscal 
year 1988, and the Statement of Man- 
agers discusses two different sequester 
levels for fiscal year 1988. 

We never have had a bill this com- 
plex and it has been forced on us pri- 
marily by the budget situation that 
has required us to deal with really 
four different levels of spending, two 
of them in great detail and two of 
them in a notional sense, but, never- 
theless, requiring a great deal of dis- 
cussion. 

Also, I want to say I hope that situa- 
tion never repeats itself. But we are 
going to, hopefully, repeat this 2-year 
budgeting because I think it is one of 
the innovations that will help the De- 
fense Department over the long haul. 
We have about 60 percent, I say to my 
friend from Virginia, about 60 percent 
of the second year in this bill that is 
authorized. That means next year, 
when we begin our hearings, we are 
going to have to have a little different 
procedure and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and I will be discussing that, I 
am sure, at length, over the next 
month or so. We are not going to go 
back and repeat everything we did this 
year in terms of hearings and struc- 
ture and we are not going to ask our 
witnesses to come back and justify ev- 
erything. We will be concentrating on 
those items that were not authorized 
this year for the next year. 

We will also have more time as a 
committee to get into specialty prob- 
lems rather than having to go through 
the tedious repetition of the same 
budget details that we essentially have 
this year. 

TWO-YEAR BUDGETING 

I am very pleased that the confer- 
ence agreement sustains the initiative 
of our committee by authorizing de- 
fense spending for a 2-year period. 

This is something that I felt would 
improve the Department of Defense 
for a long time. And I also want to 
congratulate Secretary Weinberger for 
his real leadership in this regard. The 
Defense Department was serious 
about the second year and we treated 
it seriously in our deliberations. 

In implementing the concept of bi- 
ennial budgeting the conference ap- 
proved two-thirds of the defense au- 
thorization request for fiscal year 
1989. I am encouraged by this. The 
House bill had authorized 17 percent 
of the request for the second year 
while the Senate bill had authorized 
13 percent. It was very difficult to au- 
thorize more for the second year of 
this authorization bill because the 
future funding of many controversial 
defense programs is very uncertain in 
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light of the very uncertain budget sit- 
uation which continues today in the 
overall budget summit conference 
going on. 

In addition, the President’s total 
Federal budget request for fiscal year 
1989 was $20 billion short of the origi- 
nal Gramm-Rudman-Hollings target. 
This shortfall made determining the 
overall top line for defense for fiscal 
year 1989 impossible. 


FISCAL YEAR 1988 AUTHORIZATION 

The bill approved by the conference 
authorizes a fiscal year 1988 defense 
budget for the national defense func- 
tion that is equivalent to $296 billion 
in budget authority. This authoriza- 
tion level is $16 billion lower than the 
President’s request of $312 billion. 

The $296 billion in budget authority 
provided by the bill is consistent with 
the defense funding level in the 
budget resolution for fiscal year 1988 
passed by the House and Senate. The 
budget resolution provided two tiers or 
levels for defense spending—the high 
tier of $296 billion which would be ef- 
fective only if the President signed 
reconciliation legislation into law, and 
the low tier of $289 billion. If the low 
tier becomes the effective level of de- 
fense spending, the defense bill ap- 
proved by the conference authorizes, 
by way of a legislative contingency, 
the lower level. 

The conference agreement is also 
tied to the ongoing budget negotia- 
tions between Congress and the ad- 
ministration. 

I assume we are going to hear a lot 
more about those in the next 24 hours. 
I am hopeful they will be able to work 
out not only a package that is accepta- 
ble but one that does something seri- 
ous about the deficit. If those negotia- 
tions result in a defense spending level 
greater than $289 billion, the higher 
authorization up to $296 billion con- 
tained in the conference agreement 
will be in effect. 

This means the Appropriation Com- 
mittee will have considerable leeway 
this year in making their choices. We 
will be working very carefully with 
them. 

EFFECTS OF A SEQUESTER ON THE DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

Mr. President, the conference ap- 
proved report language that illustrates 
the harmful effects that a $23 billion 
“sequestration” of the defense budget 
would have on national defense. The 
sequester procedures specified by the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act does 
permit the President and the Congress 
to offer alternative “tailored” seques- 
ter orders that decrease some pro- 
grams more in order to minimize the 
reductions to others. 

But we have a very compressed time- 
frame in which to act. If, indeed, the 
budget summit does not produce an 
agreement and if we do not have a 
postponement of the sequester, then 
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we will begin that process, as I under- 
stand the law, tomorrow. And that 
means that if we had not gone on and 
considered some alternative we would 
have a very difficult time in the com- 
pressed timeframe to come up with an 
alternative for our colleagues’ consid- 
eration. 

The conference considered two alter- 
native sequester packages. For this 
reason, the first would would meet the 
overall sequester totals within the ap- 
propriation accounts, but would tailor 
the reductions among the programs, 
projects, and activities within those ac- 
counts. Each account would have to be 
decreased by 10.4 percent, while the 
reductions to the individual programs, 
projects, and activities within the ac- 
count may vary. The second sequester 
package would limit the reductions to 
the operation and maintenance 
[O&M] account to not more than 5 
percent. Sheltering the O&M account 
to this extent would require all re- 
maining accounts to bear a greater re- 
duction. And that number would come 
put about 19 percent to make up the 
difference. 

Both sequester packages would 
exempt the military personnel ac- 
counts. So these are hard choices and 
I hope we do not have to make them 
in the closing days of this session of 
Congress. But it is still a very live pos- 
sibility. 

In the area of procurement, the con- 
ference concluded that both sequester 
packages would require the postpone- 
ment of new starts—such as the Army 
tactical missile system—and the elimi- 
nation of all program increases. The 
two sequester orders would produce re- 
ductions ranging between 23 and 31 
percent from the research and devel- 
opment request in the President’s 
budget. Decreases of that magnitude 
would result in termination of the 
Army’s LHX helicopter, the Marine 
Corps’ У-22 tilt rotor aircraft, and the 
Air Force’s SRAM II missile. As a final 
example of the harmful effects of se- 
questration, funding for many badly 
needed military construction projects 
would suffer. In particular, the con- 
struction of supply depots, R&D facili- 
ties, housing, and new Navy home 
ports would have to be deferred. 

For those who think we can live with 
a sequester, I urge them to look at this 
section of the conference report. After 
reviewing this material. I think they 
will agree that a sequester would have 
very harmful effects on our national 
security. 

COMMITTEE PRIORITIES 

From the outset of our review of the 
President’s defense budget request 
this year, our committee sought to 
strike a balance among the four pillars 
of a sound defense: Readiness sustain- 
ability, modernization, and force struc- 
ture. The Senate-House conference 
generally maintains the balance 
among these competing demands that 
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the committee had assembled in our 
original markup of the fiscal year 
1988-89 Defense authorization bill. 

Within difficult budget constraints, 
the conference agreement attempts to 
balance these various needs: Readi- 
ness, sustainability, and moderniza- 
tion, as well as force structure of con- 
ventional forces. In more specific 
budgetary terms, this approach mini- 
mizes, to the maximum extent possi- 
ble, funding reductions to readiness 
and sustainability programs; allows 
higher, more efficient production 
rates for important conventional 
weapon systems; and increases the in- 
vestment in high technology research. 
At the same time, the conference re- 
duced the substantial funding that 
had again been requested for research 
and procurement of strategic weapon 
systems. 

The conference agreement also con- 
tinues our committee’s interest in re- 
ducing congressional micromanage- 
ment of defense activities. For exam- 
ple, the conference approved the com- 
mittee’s initiative to fund four mile- 
stone authorization programs for 5 
years. Instead of having to depend 
upon annual authorizations for their 
funding, these programs have been au- 
thorized for their entire research and 
development and up to 5 years of their 
procurement. These milestone author- 
ization programs are the Mobile Sub- 
scriber Equipment [MSE], the Army 
tactical missile system [ATACMS], the 
Trident ІІ missile, and the T-45 train- 
er aircraft. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used 10 minutes, 15 sec- 
onds. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 more minutes. 

ARMS CONTROL ISSUES 

Mr. President, I believe the confer- 
ees achieved a fair and balanced pack- 
age of agreements on the arms control 
issues which were in contention be- 
tween the House and the Senate and 
between the Congress and the White 
House. This package fully preserves 
the prerogatives of Congress to con- 
trol the power of the purse while also 
giving the President needed flexibility 
as the negotiations on START and de- 
fense and space approach a critical 
stage. 

We have no guarantee that the 
President will sign this bill, and I do 
not doubt that some of our actions will 
not be popular down there. However, 
we have worked in good faith to take 
the adminsitration’s concerns into ac- 
count and, in most cases, I think we 
have done so. 

This bill provides $3.9 billion for 
SDI, which is a higher figure than 
most people thought possible. I know 
from my discussions with our Geneva 
negotiators that they believe the one 
thing that gives them the most lever- 
age with the Soviets is a steady in- 
crease in SDI funding. The $3.9 billion 
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is ап 11-регсепі increase over last 
year’s amount and I think it sends a 
very strong message to the Soviet 
Union that the Congress supports a 
robust SDI research program. 

If this bill were to be vetoed, then of 
course all of the things that we men- 
tioned would have to be addressed 
again and I do not know how we would 
do it in the remaining time that we 
have. So I am hoping, and I expect, 
that the President of the United 
States will sign this bill. But I repeat: 
we have no guarantees. 

One reason we were able to get a 
high SDI figure is that we were able to 
achieve a compromise on SDI testing 
that preserves the Congress’ constitu- 
tional right to determine how expendi- 
tures will be spent. This is enormously 
important because the conference, and 
I think the great majority of people in 
the House and in the Senate, are 
simply not going to send a blank check 
to the White House and say, “You 
spend it any way you want to, notwith- 
standing your earlier statements 
before our committee as to your 
plans." I think that should be taken 
into account by the administration 
next year. 

The bill contains a provision which 
requires DOD to use its funds from 
fiscal year 1988 and prior years to con- 
duct the SDI Program in à manner 
that is consistent with the SDI plan it 
submitted to Congress during the 
budget hearings last spring. Nothing 
in that plan involved tests that went 
beyond the traditional interpretation 
of the ABM Treaty. The SDI provision 
prohibits any acquisition of long-lead 
hardware for a future test under the 
broad interpretation, just as the plan 
did. But the conferees have affirmed 
that nothing prevents the Pentagon 
from planning how such tests might 
be conducted. I would point out that 
nothing in the ABM Treaty—under 
either interpretation—would preclude 
such planning either. 

On the issue of SALT limitations, we 
basically decided to take an indirect, 
or programmatic, approach. Our ob- 
jective was to establish some rough 
measure of stability or interim re- 
straint in strategic offense forces. The 
bill does not contain any of the SALT- 
related amendments passed in the 
House and the Senate. However, for 
budgetary reasons we directed the re- 
tirement of one Poseidon-class subma- 
rine which had been scheduled for an 
expensive overhaul next spring. This 
provides $110 million in cost savings 
and also has the effect of maintaining 
U.S. strategic launchers during fiscal 
year 1988 at roughly the level de- 
ployed as of the enactment of the bill. 

I would repeat that that is a rough 
kind of equivalency and is not abso- 
lute. In short, we did not direct a roll- 
back to the SALT II Treaty sublimits. 
However, we hope to send a message 
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to the Soviet Union that as long as 
progress continues to be made in 
START, and as long as the Soviets 
continue to dismantle ICBM’s and 
SLBM’s that they would otherwise 
keep operational, we will certainly 
take that into consideration in looking 
at the size of our forces here. In addi- 
tion, we will certainly, in the confer- 
ence at least, continue to review this 
effort to stabilize the overall number 
of United States and Soviet launchers 
as a form of interim restraint. None of 
this should be taken in any way, 
though, as being a permanent arrange- 
ment because we are dealing here with 
only 1 year. 

Finally, I would mention that we 
dropped the House-passed moratorium 
on nuclear tests above 1 kiloton but re- 
ceded to the House on its extension of 
the current moratorium on Asat tests. 

STRATEGIC FORCES AND NUCLEAR DETERRENCE 

In the area of strategic forces, the 
conference agreement continues the 
ongoing strategic modernization pro- 
gram, both in weapons platforms and 
in command, control, and communica- 
tions [C3], although the conference 
was forced to slow several moderniza- 
tion programs that are still in early 
stages of development. 

The conference agreement fully 
funds virtually all of the ongoing re- 
search and development and procure- 
ment programs in the critical category 
of surveillance, warning, and C?, which 
provides important support across all 
forces and mission areas. 

On ICBM modernization, at the 
high tier, the conference authorized 
$864 million to procure 12 Peacekeep- 
er [MX] missiles, $1.5 billion to contin- 
ue development of the small ICBM, 
and $300 million to continue research 
on the proposed rail-garrison basing 
concept for the Peacekeeper missile. 
This conference decision ensures that 
both the small ICBM in а hardened 
mobile launcher and the MX missile in 
a rail-garrison basing mode will be op- 
tions available to the next administra- 
tion. At the low tier of defense spend- 
ing—$289 billion in budget authority— 
the conference provided $700 million 
for the small ICBM and $100 million 
for the rail-garrison MX missile. These 
levels of funding would result in the 
same delay in the actual deployment 
of both programs. 

As I noted earlier, the conference 
agreement approves a combined De- 
fense Department-Energy Department 
funding level of $3.9 billion for the 
strategic defense initiative [SDI]. This 
level represents an unadjusted growth 
rate of 11 percent over the fiscal year 
1987 appropriation level, but substan- 
tially less than the request of $5.7 bil- 
lion, which projected an unadjusted 
growth rate of 63 percent over last 
year's appropriation. Of the total, 
$3.621 billion is for the Defense De- 
partment and $279 million is recom- 
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mended for authorization to the De- 
partment of Energy. 

The conference authorized a pru- 
dent rate of funding for both the ad- 
vanced technology bomber [ATB] and 
the advanced cruise missile [ACM], 
given the scheduled milestones they 
have achieved. With respect to the B- 
1B bomber, the conference moved to 
impose tighter oversight controls on 
corrective measures for the defensive 
avionics system and denied funding for 
the four proposed new capabilities for 
the bomber. The conferees agreed to 
the Senate position of $190 million for 
the SRAM II missile R&D program at 
the high tier and $70 million at the 
low tier. On the sea-based deterrent, 
the conference agreement authorizes 
the initial production lot of Trident II 
od iles and another Trident subma- 
rine. 

Within the national security pro- 
grams of the Department of Energy 
[DOE], the conference strongly en- 
dorsed the authorization of a new pro- 
duction reactor and adopted the 
Senate provision requiring а report on 
an acquisition strategy. The confer- 
ence agreed to fund the restart of the 
N-reactor at Hanford, WA, provided 
that the Secretary of Energy certifies 
that it is safe to operate. However, if it 
cannot be restarted in timely fashion, 
it would be placed in cold standby. 
The conference agreement also recom- 
mends accelerating other sources of 
special nuclear materials. The confer- 
ence agreement increases DOE's fund- 
ing for safety, environmental restora- 
tion, and waste management. 
CONVENTIONAL FORCES AND ALLIANCE DEFENSE 

Despite severe  budgetary  con- 
straints, the conference agreement 
preserves the committee's initiative to 
emphasize the modernization of our 
conventional forces. It increases the 
requested production rates for several 
major conventional weapon systems to 
more efficient levels; authorizes the 
procurement of more missiles than 
were requested; and sustains funding 
for vital spare parts. In reaching this 
agreement, the conference was mind- 
ful of the strong emphasis that the 
warfighting commanders in the field 
had placed on their sustainability 
needs. 

At the high tier, the conference rec- 
ommended substantial increases in the 
requested production rates for the fol- 
lowing weapon systems: AH-64 attack 
helicopters—13 above the request of 
67; UH-60 utility helicopters—23 above 
the request of 61; M-1 tanks—120 
above the request of 600; multiple 
launch rocket systems—20 launchers 
above the request of 24; EA-6B 
jammer aircraft—6 above the request 
of 6; AIM-7 air-to-air Navy missiles— 
600 above the request of 0; AIM-7 air- 
to-air Air Force missiles—200 above 
the request of 558; and AIM-9 air-to- 
air Air Force missiles—300 above the 
request of 956. The fact that funding 
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for so many conventional weapons was 
not only protected, but actually in- 
creased, reflects the conference’s high 
priority for this part of our defense 
effort. 

After considerable discussion, the 
conference assembled a procurement 
and research and development pack- 
age that seeks to address the extreme- 
ly serious problems in Navy aviation. 
Too many Navy aircraft are in produc- 
tion at very inefficient production 
rates. Although this situation is worri- 
some enough in its own right, it is un- 
acceptable in the face of impending 
budget reductions. 

I must say that this also applies to 
the other services. In this conference 
we concentrated on the Navy because 
its problems seemed to be worst at this 
juncture. 

The conference package places high- 
est priority on the long-term modern- 
ization of the Navy’s fleet of medium 
attack aircraft by fully authorizing 
the advanced tactical aircraft [ATA] 
at both the high and low tiers. The 
conference decided that budget con- 
straints did not permit procurement of 
the A-6F aircraft. The F model was 
designed to be an interim improve- 
ment for medium attack Navy squad- 
rons until the ATA was fielded. The 
conference judged that the F model 
was too vulnerable to merit a major in- 
vestment and that the Navy should 
proceed promptly with development of 
the ATA. 

Recognizing the need to augment ex- 
isting medium attack squadrons, the 
conference authorized $376.6 million 
that is available to the Navy either to 
procure 11 E models of the A-6 air- 
craft or to upgrade the existing fleet 
of A-6 aircraft. The conference agree- 
ment also authorizes the procurement 
of 24 AV-8B Harrier aircraft for the 
Marine Corps. Finally, the conference 
directed the Marine Corps to transfer 
A-6 aircraft in Marine Corps squad- 
rons to the Navy. To replace those air- 
craft, the conference agreement re- 
quires the Navy to develop a two-seat, 
all-weather ground attack variant of 
the F/A-18 aircraft. 

The conference concluded that all of 
these programs to modernize Navy 
aviation could not be afforded at the 
low tier of defense spending. There- 
fore, at that level, the conference 
agreement terminates further invest- 
ment in A-6 aircraft and further pro- 
duction of the AV-8B aircraft. The 
conference noted that the Marine 
Corps’ procurement plans for the AV- 
8B aircraft and the availability of am- 
phibious lift for the foreseeable future 
do not correspond and that a funda- 
mental reassessment is in order. 

Among other major research and de- 
velopment decisions, the conference 
approved the $200 million that the 
committee had recommended for the 
NATO cooperative R&D program— 
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$175 million at the low tier. This level 
of funding will sustain the momentum 
of this promising initiative. In addi- 
tion, the conference agreement pro- 
vides $295 million—at both the high 
and low tiers—for research and devel- 
opment on the Army’s LHX helicopter 
program and $536 million at the high 
tier—$508 million at the low tier—for 
further development of the Air Force’s 
advanced tactical fighter program. 

PROJECTION FORCES AND REGIONAL DEFENSE 

In formulating its recommendations 
for projection forces, the conference 
emphasized programs that would cor- 
rect deficiencies in three critical mis- 
sion areas: antisubmarine warfare 
[ASW], strategic mobility, and special 
operations. 

For programs other than fleet ballis- 
tic missile submarines, the conference 
agreement authorizes $8.2 billion in 
the Navy shipbuilding and conversion 
account for the construction of 14 
ships, the conversion of 4 others, and 
long-lead funding for a nuclear-pow- 
ered aircraft carrier. The conference 
also recommended long-lead funding 
for a second carrier in fiscal year 1989. 
Ships authorized for construction 
were three SSN-688 class attack sub- 
marines, five CG-47 class guided mis- 
sile cruisers, one LHD-1 class amphibi- 
ous assault ship, one LSD-41—cargo 
variant—landing ship dock, two T-AO 
fleet oilers, and two T-AGOS ocean 
surveillance ships. The addition to the 
T-AGOS ships was one of a number of 
initiatives to improve ASW capabili- 
ties. The four conversions recommend- 
ed for authorization were an aircraft 
carrier service life extension program, 
and AO [Jumbo] oiler, and two TACS 
crane ships. 

In other Navy accounts, the confer- 
ence agreed on significant increases 
for antisubmarine warfare in helicop- 
ters, combat systems, and sonobuoys. 
The scientific base for antisubmarine 
warfare was strengthened by additions 
to certain oceanographic and meteoro- 
logical programs. Antisubmarine 
mines received emphasis and an initia- 
tive to obtain portable, lightweight 
sonars for the Coast Guard was au- 
thorized. 

For strategic airlift, the conference 
agreement authorizes $617.9 million 
for the procurement of the first two 
C-17 airlift aircraft. The conference 
proposed, however, a reduction in C-17 
research and development. 

Regarding Special Operations Forces 
[SOF], the conference recommended 
authorization of 86 percent of the 
total procurement request by all the 
military services, and 100 percent of 
the total request for special operations 
research and development. In addi- 
tion, $15.3 million would be available 
to the commander in chief of the U.S. 
Special Operations Command to begin 
procurement of state-of-the-art secure 
communications for SOF units. 
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The conference agreement also in- 
cludes a provision to promote more ef- 
fective and timely implementation of 
the reorganization and reform of Spe- 
cial Operations Forces capabilities 
mandated in last year’s Defense Au- 
thorization Act. Key initiatives would 
strengthen the position of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Special Oper- 
ations and Low Intensity Conflict; in- 
crease the personnel strength of the 
Headquarters of the U.S. Special Op- 
erations Command; and give increased 
visibility to SOF programs and budg- 
ets. 

DEFENSE INDUSTRY AND TECHNOLOGY 

The conference agreed that despite 
the reductions required in the overall 
defense authorization level, funding 
for the science and technology base 
should not be decreased. While other 
major areas within the defense budget 
were reduced from the President’s 
budget request, the level authorized 
for the science and technology base— 
not including SDI—was increased by 
$314.4 million over the amount re- 
quested in the President’s budget. 
This increase underscores the impor- 
tance that the conference placed on 
the need to provide for the Nation’s 
future technological needs. 

The conference’s support for the sci- 
ence and technology base was high- 
lighted by the authorization of $73 
million more than the administration’s 
request for the university research ini- 
tiative. Furthermore, the conference 
agreement recommends extending the 
University Instrumentation Program 
for another year with an authorization 
of $25 million. 

In addition to expressing strong sup- 
port for the science and technology 
base, the conference also agreed that a 
competitive industrial base is a key 
component of a strong national de- 
fense, and that this base has seriously 
eroded. Therefore, in addition to other 
amounts, the conference agreement 
authorizes $145 million in fiscal year 
1988 for a defense manufacturing initi- 
ative for the purpose of improving 
manufacturing technology. Of this 
amount, $95 million was placed in a 
manufacturing technology initiative 
account under the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Production and Logis- 
tics, with $50 million to be used by the 
Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency for generic manufacturing 
technology research, and the remain- 
ing $45 million to be used to enhance 
manufacturing technology efforts al- 
ready underway. 

The remaining $50 million for the 
defense manufacturing initiative for 
fiscal year 1988 was authorized, in ad- 
dition to the $50 million requested, for 
the semiconductor manufacturing 
technology account. The resulting 
$100 million was specifically author- 
ized for Sematech, a research consorti- 
um of U.S. semiconductor, materials, 
and equipment manufacturers estab- 
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lished for the purpose of conducting - 
research on advanced semiconductor 
manufacturing techniques. 

The conferees agreed that an imbal- 
ance exists in defense research as a 
result of too much growth in the stra- 
tegic defense initiative and too little in 
advanced technologies for convention- 
al warfare needs. Accordingly, the con- 
ference agreement authorizes $300 
million at the high tier—$275 million 
at the low tier—to continue programs, 
projects, and activities initiated under 
the balanced technology initiative 
[BTI] in fiscal year 1987. The confer- 
ees further recommended that an ad- 
ditional $200 million be identified for 
new and innovative BTI programs, 
projects, and activities. These funds 
were to be derived from funds already 
appropriated for other research and 
development accounts. 

In the area of acquisition policy, the 
conferees sought to promote stability 
by minimizing legislative changes to 
the defense procurement system, and 
by concentrating on those procure- 
ment policy changes that can promote 
innovation. These changes include 
clarifying the rights of the Govern- 
ment and contractors in technical 
data, and establishing a statutory 
basis to ensure that contractors who 
purchase special tooling and special 
test equipment are appropriately reim- 
bursed by the Government. 


READINESS, SUSTAINABILITY AND SUPPORT 

This area of the defense budget in- 
cludes the operation and maintenance 
accounts; spare parts and ammunition 
procurement; defense stock funds; and 
military construction and family hous- 
ing. The budget request included a 
total of $107.7 billion for these activi- 
ties in fiscal year 1988. 

The conferees were mindful that re- 
ductions in this area of the defense 
budget can have an immediate impact 
on the readiness of our military forces. 
As a result, the conference agreement 
seeks to minimize the reductions to 
the budget request in this area. The 
reductions that were necessary were 
made as broadly and generically as 
possible in order to give Defense De- 
partment managers the flexibility to 
implement them with the least harm- 
ful impact on military operations. 

The conference recommended reduc- 
tions in these accounts totaling $4.5 
billion, of which $2.7 billion was in the 
operation and maintenance accounts; 
$1.3 billion was in the military con- 
struction and family housing accounts; 
$220 million was in the defense stock 
funds; and $300 million was in spare 
parts funding. 

The conference agreement attempts 
to protect the spare parts and ammu- 
nition budgets from large reductions. 
Although funding for spare parts was 
reduced below the budget request, the 
level of funding authorized still repre- 
sents 95 percent of the budget request. 
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The budget request for Air Force and 
Army level-of-effort munitions was ac- 
tually increased above the budget re- 
quest. 

On a related matter, the conference 
took several steps to enhance military 
assistance to the Nation’s Drug Inter- 
diction Program. The successful law 
enforcement detachment team, or 
LEDET Program, which makes 300 
Coast Guard personnel available for 
law enforcement duties on Navy ships, 
was increased to a total of 400 and 500 
personnel in fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, respectively. The conference 
agreement also requires the Defense 
Department to develop an annual plan 
for assisting civilian agencies, and 
mandates a study by the General Ac- 
counting Office of the impact of in- 
creasing the role of the Armed Forces 
in drug interdiction. 

MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL 

The conference’s actions on man- 
power and personnel were guided by 
the general philosophy that it should 
sustain the very real gains that have 
been made in the manpower readiness 
of our Active Forces and provide the 
necessary tools to the Department of 
Defense to begin correcting some seri- 
ous manpower and training problems 
in our Reserve Forces. 

In the area of manpower strength 
authorizations, the conference agree- 
ment approves the Active Force 
strength request for fiscal year 1988, 
This will provide for an increase in 
Active Force strengths in the Army of 
100 and in the Navy of 6,200. For the 
selected reserve, the conference ap- 
proved an increase of 19,700 personnel 
for fiscal year 1988, including 2,500 
full-time support personnel. The con- 
ference believed that the Reserve 
Forces need to correct individual skill 
qualification problems, which are the 
second most critical factor limiting 
readiness in the Reserve Forces, 
before adding much more to their 
manpower inventories. 

In the pay and benefits area, the 
conference agreement authorizes a 3- 
percent pay raise on January 1, 1988 
for all military personnel and an addi- 
tional 3-percent increase in the basic 
allowance for quarters, subject to 
availability of the necessary budget 
authority. In addition, to help the 
military services attract and retain 
needed personnel, the conference ap- 
proved enhancements to certain tar- 
geted entitlements and extended a 
number of expiring authorities. 

The conference also agreed to 
modify certain of the joint officer 
management policies prescribed by the 
Goldwater-Nichols DOD Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1986. These modifications 
are designed to correct unanticipated 
problems and to provide additional 
management flexibility. Among the 
areas addressed are overseas joint duty 
tours, cumulative credit for curtailed 
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joint tours, and joint specialty officer 
qualifications. 

In the area of military health care, 
the conference approved certain mone- 
tary recruitment and retention incen- 
tives to man critical medical specialties 
in the Reserve Forces; provided au- 
thority to assist the Department of 
Defense in its CHAMPUS reform initi- 
ative and in acquiring a medical infor- 
mation system; and provided a cata- 
strophic cap of $1,000 per family 
under CHAMPUS for dependents of 
active duty members and $10,000 for 
retired beneficiaries. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I want to thank all of 
the members of the Armed Services 
Committee for their diligent work 
throughout the year on this bill. I owe 
a special debt of thanks to the 11 
members of the committee who served 
with me as conferees on this huge bill. 
Having so many issues in conference, 
and bringing out a conference report 
at the two tiers of the budget resolu- 
tion, made this an extremely complex 
conference. 

I also want to thank the staffs of 
both the House and the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for their untiring 
and professional efforts on this bill. 
The staffs of the Armed Services Com- 
mittees provide superb support year 
round. 

I want to add a special note of 
thanks to Hugh Evans of the Senate 
legislative counsel and Bob Cover of 
the House legislative counsel for their 
support in helping to put this bill to- 
gether and in writing it. Hugh and 
Bob have been doing this work for our 
committee as far back as I can remem- 
ber and they do a superb and extreme- 
ly professional job. 

I would like to thank particularly 
Arnold Punaro, staff director on this 
side; Carl Smith, the staff director on 
the Republican side of the aisle, for 
their exemplary work on this bill. 

Mr. President, this conference report 
represents the culmination of a great 
deal of hard work by many Senators. 
Without the help of our sterling sub- 
committee chairmen and their coun- 
terparts on the Republican side, we 
would have never gotten this confer- 
ence agreement because about 90 per- 
cent of the agreement reflects the re- 
ports of our subpanels. 

Mr. President, this conference report 
represents the culmination of a great 
deal of hard work by many Senators. I 
urge my colleagues to support it. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of the conference 
report on the National Defense Au- 
thorization Act for fiscal year 1988 
and 1989. 

Before turning to the specifics in 
that report, I want to express my most 
sincere appreciation to the commit- 
tee’s chairman, the senior Senator 
from Georgia, for his fair and even- 
handed leadership—not just in this 
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conference—but throughout the year. 
We have had our differences—they are 
inevitable in this environment—but 
they have indeed been few and, with- 
out exception, all have been amicably 
resolved. 

My experience with Chairman Nunn 
over the past year has confirmed that 
his reputation here in the Senate is 
well deserved. He is as wise as he is 
fair; he is painstakingly thorough, and 
objective. These, I suggest, are quali- 
ties that distinguish the most success- 
ful and respected Members of this 
body. 

Today, Mr. President, I wish to con- 
gratulate the chairman for bringing 
this conference report to the floor of 
the Senate. Further, I commend 
Chairman AsPIN and the ranking 
Member of the House, Mr. DICKINSON. 
That achievement, in this most diffi- 
cult of years, has not been an easy 
one—but the chairman has accom- 
plished this through his perseverance 
and commitment to one goal about 
which we can all agree—the goal of as- 
suring this Nation’s defenses are 
strong and prepared to meet the 
threats to our national security. 

BIPARTISANSHIP 

Mr. President, earlier this year there 
was an unfortunate—though substan- 
tial—disagreement within the Armed 
Services Committee, over a provision 
dealing with the SDI program and the 
various interpretations of the ABM 
Treaty. At that time, there were those 
who suggested that this disagreement 
marked the beginning of the end of 
the bipartisan spirit supporting of a 
strong national defense, which has for 
so long been the hallmark of the 
Armed Services Committee, subse- 
quently. 

I am pleased that I can stand before 
the Senate today and report that 
there has been no loss of bipartisan- 
ship in our committee on the impor- 
tant issues relating to our national de- 
fense. The differences on this issue 
have been bridged to the satisfaction 
of all, unclearing the White House 
senior staff. 

The conference report pending 
before the Senate represents many 
long hours of close and cooperative 
work between the chairman of the 
committee, Members on both sides of 
the aisle, and senior members of the 
administration. The agreements con- 
tained in this conference report would 
not have been possible but for the will- 
ingness of the chairman and the other 
conferees to forge workable, bipartisan 
compromises on a number of major 
and very complex national security 
issues. 

The resolution of these issues is a 
clear credible chapter in the ability of 
the executive and legislative branches 
to exhibit leadership and govern the 
affairs of our Nation. 
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I wish those now engaged in delib- 
eration of the equally difficult issues 
relating to the Nation’s budget an 
equal measure of success. 

So once again, Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the chairman for his perse- 
verance in “staying the course” and 
bringing this conference report to the 
floor of the Senate today; and I thank 
him for the courteous and statesman- 
like manner in which he has done so. 

CONCERN OVER DECLINING DEFENSE BUDGETS 

Mr. President, Senator Nunn has re- 
viewed the overall authorization levels 
in the bill and many of the major 
funding actions of the conference. I 
will not attempt to repeat any of those 
statistics. 

But I do wish to express my very se- 
rious concern about the Congress con- 
tinuing to impose real reductions in 
the defense budget. In meeting the 
targets of the budget resolution, this 
conference report, at both tiers, repre- 
sents the third consecutive year of real 
decline in the defense budget. In the 
past 2 fiscal years, actual appropria- 
tions for defense declined almost 7 
percent below the level of funding ap- 
proved by the Congress for fiscal year 
1985. At the higher tier of this bill, the 
defense budget would shrink by an- 
other 2.3 percent; at the lower tier, 
this real reduction would be 4.7 per- 
cent. When combined with the previ- 
ous 2 years of decline, defense funding 
under this bill could be as much as 
11.5 percent, in real terms, below the 
level appropriated in fiscal year 1985. 
Let us not deceive ourselves, Mr. Presi- 
dent, such decisions do indeed have 
consequences. 

If the defense budget continues to 
shrink, we cannot expect to sustain 
the progress we have made in improv- 
ing recruiting and retention of quali- 
fied personnel, in maintaining ade- 
quate levels of readiness of our Armed 
Forces, and in achieving efficient pro- 
duction rates for major weapons sys- 
tems. We cannot expect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to fund our defense needs “оп 
the cheap.” Stable and predictable 
top-line funding for defense is impera- 
tive in a frugal Federal budget, and for 
3 consecutive years we have failed to 
provide that stability. 

STRATEGIC AND ARMS CONTROL MATTERS 

Turning next, Mr. President, to the 
arms control issues in our conference, 
I am pleased to report that we success- 
fully resolved those issues through a 
very productive bipartisan dialog 
among the congressional participants, 
with constructive participation by the 
administration. 

An essential aspect of the arms con- 
trol package, which includes the fund- 
ing level for the strategic defense initi- 
ative, is an understanding that the res- 
olution of these issues on this bill 
would preclude their being reopened 
on any other legislative vehicle, such 
as an appropriations bill or a continu- 
ing resolution. This was clearly the 
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basis for administration participation, 
and Senator Nunn, Mr. AsPIN, Mr. 
DICKINSON, and I committed ourselves 
to work with the leadership and Mem- 
bers of the two Houses to ensure that 
the resolution of these issues in this 
conference report will be the legisla- 
tive action, absent an unforeseeable 
change of facts, this fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the resolution of 
these issues, purposely, is not a matter 
of winners and losers. Rather, it 
should be viewed as a fair and bal- 
anced package, one that was construct- 
ed to recognize a President’s constitu- 
tional role in arms control negotia- 
tions. Correspondingly, the role of 
Congress was recognized. I view the 
outcome as one of partnership be- 
tween the administration and the Con- 
gress, rather than one of confronta- 
tion. The outcome preserves the pre- 
rogatives of the Congress with respect 
to our “power over the purse,” and 
preserves the prerogatives of the 
President with respect to the conduct 
of foreign policy—especially in his role 
as negotiator of treaties. 

SDI TESTING 

The conference agreement on SDI 
testing deletes the so-called Levin- 
Nunn amendment, which was the 
focus of much debate in this body. In 
its place, the conferees agreed to a 
provision that requires the President, 
through fiscal year 1988, to conduct 
the SDI program in the manner de- 
scribed to the Congress in the fiscal 
year 1988 budget request. In recogni- 
tion of the dynamic nature of the SDI 
program, the conference bill provides 
flexibility to plan for testing not in- 
cluded in the original program, and in- 
vites the President, through normal 
budgeting procedures, to request con- 
gressional approval to carry such test- 
ing beyond the planning stage. 

SDI FUNDING 

The conference agreement on SDI 
funding at $3.9 billion, roughly $100 
million above a “split the difference” 
between the Senate level of $4.5B and 
the House level at $3.2B, represents 
the best outcome possible in the cur- 
rent budgetary situation, and should 
send a strong message to the Soviets 
that the Congress supports a robust 
SDI Program. Nevertheless, this figure 
will require significant restructuring 
of the program, and inevitable pro- 
gram delays, in order to maintain a 
balance between near-term and ad- 
vanced technologies. An essential re- 
sponse of the administration to this 
budget figure must be the achieve- 
ment of the maximum efficiency in 
the planning of the SDI research and 
testing program. 

SALT II 

Mr. President, the administration 
did not participate in the resolution of 
the SALT II provisions that were in- 
cluded in the bills of both Houses, 
thus reserving their right to object to 
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the conference position on this issue. 
The conference took the general posi- 
tion that interim restraint in strategic 
offensive force levels at about today’s 
level should be preserved—provided 
the Soviets show similar restraint. 
Consistent with this view, the confer- 
ees denied funding for the overhaul of 
а 25-year-old Posiedon-class subma- 
rine. This action would offset the 
effect of the 20 cruise-missile-modified 
heavy bombers that will enter the in- 
ventory during fiscal year 1988. 
. ASAT 

Perhaps my greatest regret, Mr. 
President, is that the conferees did not 
agree to drop the House provision 
which extends the moratorium on 
testing of the Miniature Homing vehi- 
cles Asat against objects in space. In 
exchange for retaining this provision, 
the House did agree to drop their pro- 
hibition on nuclear testing above a 1- 
kiloton limit. The issue of nuclear test- 
ing had to take priority and the Asat 
program had to pay the heavy price. 

In an age when we are demanding 
successful test performance for all our 
systems, it makes no sense to me to 
deny realistic testing of the МНУ 
Asat. Notwithstanding the limitation 
on testing, the conferees agreed to 
provide $200 million in fiscal year 1988 
for MHV related Asat research, includ- 
ing $150 million to conclude the re- 
search and development program for 
the F-15 launched system. My col- 
leagues may recall that one miniature 
homing vehicle Asat was launched 
from an F-15 against an object in 
space and successfully destroyed the 
target. Under the conference agree- 
ment, the remaining test missiles will 
be delivered to Edwards Air Force 
Base, where a limited operational ca- 
pability—with deterrence and military 
value—will be established. 

OTHER ISSUES 

Mr. President, there are a few other 
matters about which I am not totally 
satisfied with the conference outcome, 
such as the conference decision on a 
series of joint-officer personnel man- 
agement provisions. My remarks on 
these matters are printed in the 
Recorp following this statement. 

Mr. President, the conference report 
before you is, on balance, a good one. 
It generally represents a bipartisan 
compromise on a number of highly 
charged, important issues. While it 
contains a few provisions which I 
would have preferred to resolve in 
slightly different ways, nonetheless, I 
believe this conference report repre- 
sents a positive step forward in our ef- 
forts to ensure our Nation’s defenses 
are strong and prepared to meet the 
varied threats in today’s uncertain 
world. This conference report is 
worthy of our support and I urge my 
colleagues to vote for its adoption. 

Mr. President, one of the issues ad- 
dressed in the fiscal year 1988 DOD 
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authorization bill which is of continu- 
ing concern to me is the legislation on 
joint officer provisions. 

In the Goldwater-Nichols Defense 
Reorganization Act of 1986, we passed 
legislation which laid down very spe- 
cific requirements for joint training 
and assignment policies for the offi- 
cers of our armed services, and also 
created a joint specialty for selected 
officers. 

In my view, the language in the 
Goldwater-Nichols bill is too complex 
and does not provide enough flexibil- 
ity for the services to manage these 
programs effectively, considering all 
the other factors which influence offi- 
cer career management policies. 

As a result, after extensive consulta- 
tion with the DOD, we passed in the 
Senate several modifications which 
would have provided some needed 
flexibility and relief in the provisions 
relating to joint officer management 
policies. 

Unfortunately, in our conference 
with the other body, we made only 
very limited progress in key areas of 
this legislation. 

For example, none of the provisions 
dealing with joint duty tour lengths or 
promotion policy controls were adopt- 
ed. 
The conferees from the House 
Armed Services Committee made a 
commitment, however, to seriously 
consider these issues next year. 

It is critical that we do so since the 
current statutes will begin to impact 
adversely on the services if we do not. 

Therefore, I want to indicate strong- 
ly to all my colleagues that we must 
insist that these issues be addressed 
seriously in the fiscal year 1989 DOD 
authorization bill. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1748, the Department 
of Defense authorization for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989. The report that is 
before the Senate is a reasonable one 
given the serious financial constraints 
we face. While I have some concern 
with certain provisions within it, I can 
support the overall bill as a reasonable 
compromise. 

Before I state these concerns, I 
would like to express my congratula- 
tions to the committee chairman, Sen- 
ator Nunn, on a job well done. The 
Senator from Georgia faced great ob- 
stacles in the form of budget con- 
straints, a filibuster on arms control 
provisions, a threatened Presidential 
veto, and a very challenging confer- 
ence with the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Despite this, we have a good bill 
before us. And, for the first time, it is 
one that approaches defense spending 
with priorities based on military strat- 
egy. It encourages long-range thought 
and planning through its 2 year au- 
thorization and its expanded use of 
multiyear contracts. It is flexible 
enough to deal with several spending 
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levels as required by the budget reso- 
lution and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee stands ready to deal with any 
sequestration. This is a tremendous ac- 
complishment and the credit is largely 
due to my good friend and colleague, 
Senator Sam Nunn. 

I would also like to express con- 
gratulations to my good friend and 
long-time coworker on national securi- 
ty, the ranking minority member of 
the Armed Services Committee, JoHN 
Warner. The Senator from Virginia 
played a crucial role in the conference 
and the negotiations with the White 
House. That he did so while recovering 
from a painful accident is a testimony 
to his dedication to our Nation’s de- 
fense. 

I would also be remiss without men- 
tioning the hard work and guiding 
hand provided by Senator STROM 
THURMOND. As the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Strategic Forces and 
Nuclear Deterrence, I was pleased and 
honored to work closely with Senator 
THURMOND in his capacity as the rank- 
ing minority member of that subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, while I support the 
bill, I do have some concerns. Fore- 
most among them is the need to con- 
tinue our efforts to identify real prior- 
ities for defense spending. We cannot 
afford to do everything we would like 
and we have to make more of the 
tough decisions. The day of funding 
defense programs for political reasons 
is over—at least it should be. I sincere- 
ly hope that my colleagues hear and 
heed this. Defense programs must be 
decided upon their mulityear merit 
with real funding constraints in mind. 
This means taking a harder look at 
programs in the R&D stage. 

Research and development, Mr. 
President, is very important, but it is 
also important as it affects our real 
needs in national defense. That is 
something that we have to address, 
and that is something that we have 
addressed in this bill. 

With this bill, we have made tremen- 
dous progress on this. However, much 
remains to be done. 

Last, Mr. President, let me thank 
the staff of the Subcommittee on Stra- 
tegic Forces for their long hours and 
dedication. Bill Hoehn, Bob Bott, Kirk 
McConnell, and Sherry Goodman all 
made major contributions to the bill, 
as did my right-hand man on national 
defense, Mr. Jeff Subko of my office. 
Bob Bell and Colleen Getz faced many 
of the greatest obstacles to making 
this bill a reality. It is a pleasure to 
work with such outstanding profes- 
sionals. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to carefully study this bill and under- 
stand that it accomplishes a great deal 
in moving forward to meeting the real 
and most immediate needs of our na- 
tional defense at a time of budget con- 
straints. 
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Mr. President, there are not things 
in this bill that I wish could have been 
funded. There are not things in this 
bill that, had more money been made 
available, I could enthusiastically sup- 
port. But the facts of the matter are, 
as I have alluded to them earlier, that 
hard choices had to be made. Hard 
choices were made and I would say 
that the Armed Services Committee 
lived up to its responsibilities in this 
area very, very well. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GLENN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska 
with regard to the work of the staff 
and the principals involved, Senator 
WARNER and Senator Nunn. This has 
not been an easy bill to put together. 
I, too, disagree with parts of it as I will 
make clear in a little while. But, cer- 
tainly, long hours have been put in. 
All the negotiating that went on 
should not pass unnoticed. It has been 
a tough job to put this legislation to- 
gether this year. 

To me it spells out once again the 
necessity for having multiyear budget- 
ing, multiyear authorization, and mul- 
tiyear appropriations if we can do it. 
This year our efforts to put together a 
defense budget on a 2-year basis, I 
think, have not been as much ad- 
vanced as we had hoped because this 
has been a very difficult year to get a 
defense budget together. 

I would hope that in the ensuing 
years we could do that as a way of pro- 
gressing in our budgeting process. We 
have to have 1 year to do our budget- 
ing and appropriating and another 
year for oversight to make sure that 
money is being spent efficiently and 
properly. 

Mr. President, I do want to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished floor manager. I am chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Manpower 
and Personnel. I will address that in a 
moment. 

Today the military services are re- 
cruiting and retaining high-quality 
personnel at record levels. The man- 
power shortfalls in the Army and 
Navy of just a few years ago, which lit- 
erally threatened combat readiness— 
in fact for a while we had ships actual- 
ly laid up because we did not have the 
people on them to take them out—I 


think such situations have largely | 


been corrected. 

Now, we operate, however, on a total 
force concept, that is, we operate with 
the National Guard and the Reserves 
as an integrated part of our forces 
that we depend on to take part in 


combat, God forbid it ever occurs, on | 


short order, within 30 days or so, and 
some units ready to go even well 
before that time period, ready to fill in 
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while the Actives are at the frontline 
trying to hold the fort for a short 
period of time. So, we are committed 
to a total force concept of integration 
of Guard and Reserve with the Active 
Duty Forces. 

Unfortunately the picture is not as 
bright in our Reserve Forces where 
there are serious deficiencies in the in- 
dividual skill qualification and train- 
ing of personnel. And this is particu- 
larly true in the combat support and 
combat service support elements of 
the Army Reserve. The shortfalls in 
medical manpower, for instance, in the 
Reserve Forces I see as a potential war 
stopper; they are that serious. 

Given the current state of our man- 
power in the total force, the commit- 
tee acted to sustain and enhance the 
readiness of the Active Forces, and to 
provide the necessary tools and guid- 
ance to the Department of Defense to 
begin correcting the more serious 
manpower and training problems in 
our Reserve Forces. I would like to 
briefly review the actions that we 
took. 

In the area of manpower strength 
authorizations, we approved the 
Active Force strength request for 
fiscal year 1988. This will provide for 
an increase in the Active Force 
strengths in the Army of 100 and the 
Navy of 6,200. For the selected Re- 
serve, the committee approved an in- 
crease of 19,700 personnel for fiscal 
1988, or 60 percent of the increase re- 
quested by the administration. The in- 
crease in selected Reserve strength in- 
cludes an increase of 2,500 full-time 
support personnel, full-time manning 
as it is called quite often, or a little 
over 50 percent of the increase re- 
quested by the administration. 

The committee believes that the Re- 
serve Forces needs to correct individ- 
ual skill qualification problems, which 
is recorded as the second most critical 
factor limiting readiness in the Re- 
serve Forces, that is, the skill qualifi- 
cation problems that we have, before 
adding more to the manpower invento- 
ry of the selected Reserve. 

In the pay and benefits area, the 
committee approved a 3 percent, Janu- 
ary 1 pay raise for fiscal year 1988 for 
all military personnel, and we added 
an additional 3-percent increase for 
basic allowance for quarters subject to 
budget authority to do so. 

In addition, the committee approved 
enhancements to certain targeted enti- 
tlements to help the military services 
attract and retain needed personnel; 
and extended a number of expiring au- 
thorities to continue to provide target- 
ed assistance to manning the Reserve 
Forces and the nuclear community in 
the Navy. 

With respect to the pay raise, I want 
to point out that we had a 4-percent 
military pay raise in the Senate bill. I 
feel very strongly that we need to give 
our military personnel a competitive 
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pay increase. As measured by the Em- 
ployment Cost Index [ECI], the index 
used by the Department of Defense to 
compare military pay increases to the 
private sector, military personnel are 
some 9.4 percent behind private sector 
wage growth. I think we need to be 
careful about letting this gap widen. 

I make this point because a recent 
news article in the Washington Post, 
on a GAO report comparing military 
compensation to civil service compen- 
sation, indicated that military person- 
nel now make 27 percent more than 
civil servants on the average and could 
be misconstrued to mean that our mili- 
tary personnel are overpaid and there- 
fore deserve no increase. This is not 
true. 

What is true is that civil service pay 
has been capped for a number of 
years, wrongly I think. It has been 
capped for a number of years, so it is 
now far behind comparable pay in the 
private sector. So it does not mean 
that civil service pay should be used as 
a benchmark for setting military pay. 
It means we ought to be working to 
raise the civil service pay along with 
the military pay and compare them 
both with what the private sector 
pays. 

In the area of military health care, 
the committee approved certain mone- 
tary recruitment and retention incen- 
tives to man critical medical specialties 
in the Reserve Forces; provided au- 
thority to assist the Department of 
Defense in its CHAMPUS reform initi- 
ative and in acquiring a medical infor- 
mation system; and provided a cata- 
strophic cap of $1,000 per family 
under CHAMPUS for dependents of 
active duty members and $10,000 for 
retired beneficiaries. 

Finally, the committee also agreed 
to modify certain of the joint officer 
management policies prescribed by the 
Goldwater-Nichols DOD Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1986. These modifications 
are designed to correct unanticipated 
problems and to provide limited addi- 
tional management flexibility. Among 
the areas addressed are overseas joint 
duty tours, cumulative credit for cur- 
tailed joint tours, and joint specialty 
officer qualifications. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Per- 
sonnel, I can certify to my colleagues 
that a vote for this bill is a vote for 
our men and women in uniform and 
for the manpower readiness of our 
forces. It is a vote that says we sup- 
port those who serve under the unique 
and arduous conditions of military 
service, that we appreciate their sacri- 
fices, and that we are willing to back 
them up with fair and equitable pay. 

Mr. President, before I leave this 
subject of manpower in the subcom- 
mittee I want to recognize the efforts 
of committee staff members: Fred 
Pang, who worked long and hard; 
David Lyles who held that position for 
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this subcommittee before Fred, and 
who also did a great job here; Patty 
Watson for her fine work on medical 
issues, and Pat Tucker who so ably 
represented the minority side. All of 
them did the yeoman work that was 
necessary to make sure that we had 
these things included in the final legis- 
lation. So I want to give them all full 
credit for that. 

Mr. President, moving along now to 
the bill as a whole, and not just con- 
tinuing to concentrate on these man- 
power matters, as a member of the 
Conventional Forces Subcommittee, 
while I am for most of the things that 
we did, I do have some reservations 
about a particular area that I want to 
address today. I have a very serious 
concern over a provision in the fiscal 
year 1988-89 Defense authorization 
bill which could significantly reduce 
the combat capability of the U.S. 
Marine Corps. I think in crafting this 
bill what we provided in this particu- 
lar area was absolutely inadequate, 
not for the Marine Corps in general, 
but in a specific weapons area. 

Although I believe that on balance 
this Defense authorization bill will 
sustain or improve this country’s war- 
fighting capability, the budget contin- 
gency provision in the bill which 
would terminate the production of the 
Marine Corps’ close air support air- 
craft, the AV-8B Harrier II, is a major 
mistake. It is one I was not able to re- 
dress either in the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which did support the 
Harrier, or in the conference with the 
House. 

The budget contingency provision 
that would terminate the AV-8B re- 
sults from the fact that the authoriza- 
tion bill provides two tiers, or levels, 
for defense spending. Although 24 of 
the requested 32 AV-8B’s for fiscal 
year 1988-89 are authorized at the 
higher level, if the low tier becomes 
the effective level of defense spending, 
the AV-8B production program would 
be terminated. 

In my opinion, the termination of 
the AV-8B makes neither operational 
nor economic sense. We could find the 
money for this. But to terminate this 
program in midstream, a program that 
is on budget, on schedule, and on per- 
formance, to me borders on the ludi- 
crous. 

The AV-8B Procurement Program is 
currently in midstream, with only 180 
of the required 328 planes funded 
through fiscal year 1987; further, only 
5 of the planned 9 operational squad- 
rons have been outfitted with the Har- 
rier II. To terminate the AV-8B Pro- 
curement Program at this time would 
seriously degrade the combat close air 
support capability of the Marine 
Corps. 

More importantly Mr. President, if 
this contingency occurs, we are not 
just talking about terminating one of 
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DOD's most successful aircraft devel- 
opment and production programs in 
midstream, we are talking about termi- 
nating а concept of combat air oper- 
ations that has evolved over the last 
30 years. 

This concept involves the use of а 
thrust vectoring aircraft—an aircraft 
with & vertical and short takeoff and 
landing [V/STOL] capability to pro- 
vide near real-time close air support 
for men on the battlefield. This is ex- 
actly what the Marine Corps' AV-8B 
Harrier V/STOL jet can do. 

As the free world's only operational 
thrust-vectoring aircraft, the Harrier 
can operate from the decks of amphib- 
ious ships, or take off and land on vir- 
tually any hard surface as small as а 
tennis court near the battle area. 

The critical element in providing ef- 
fective close air support to troops on 
the front line is the time required to 
get bombs on target once the troops 
need help; when they need it and call 
for it, they need it now. They do not 
need it tomorrow. They do not need it 
hours later. They need the help now. 

The objective starting out on the 
Harrier Program was from the time 
the troops in the line under fire called 
for close air support, to see if you 
could not work this time down to as 
little as 20 minutes in getting on 
target with bombs on napalm or rock- 
ets, or whatever the most effective 
weapon in that situation would be. 

Do you know what the Marine Corps 
has done? In exercises to date they are 
getting on target in under 10 minutes. 
They are averaging right at 10 min- 
utes. That is а tremendous advantage 
in & combat situation. 

Mr. President, this real-time close 
air support concept using the AV-8B 
V/STOL aircraft is an integral and es- 
sential part of the Marine Corps' am- 
phibious strategy. Without it the 
corps is virtually reduced to the same 
air support capability we had in World 
War II, Korea, and Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I flew close air sup- 
port missions in both World War II 
апа Korea. I know how much this 
kind of support is needed for the 
troops on the line. We actually at one 
time in Korea put planes on station 
behind the front lines just so when 
the troops on the line needed help 
they could call for it and the planes 
would come right down out of orbit 
and be on target within a few minutes. 
They were elated to get that kind of 
support rather than waiting for the 2, 
3, or 4 hours for planes to come from a 
carrier or come from а rear airbase 
someplace. It was a great leap forward 
in that kind of combat capability. But 
it was extremely expensive, and an 
effort that could not be sustained for 
long periods of time. 

So we tried schemes like that to 
reduce the time required to get air- 
craft on target once a request was re- 
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ceived from troops in trouble on the 
ground. 

Let me back up just a little right 
here. In the history of warfare at one 
time you tried to mass your forces. We 
started getting away from that at the 
time of the ancient Greeks. They said 
the phalanx was dead. They said no 
longer are we going to keep our people 
tied together this closely. We need 
more maneuverability so we are not 
such а prime target for whatever— 
catapults, rocks fire being dumped off 
walls or whatever. We are not going to 
congregate like this, so clear back in 
the ancient world, the Greeks recog- 
nized the importance of mobility. In 
subsequent centuries armies went to as 
much mobility as they could get for 
the troops. 

That is why the cavalry was devel- 
oped back in those days, so that we 
had some mobility, so that we could 
mass the necessary forces rapidly to 
take care of the situation. 

The history of warfare since that 
time has been along that same line, of 
trying to get more mobility and disper- 
sion, and at the same time being able 
to mass and concentrate firepower 
quickly to accomplish а certain 
combat mission. 

In the modern era the U.S. Marine 
Corps has taken the lead in that. As 
an example, post-World War II, the 
Marine Corps realized the value in 
having two or three combat elements 
being transported, at the same time, 
air transported in regular fixed wing 
transport but also by helicopter. 

They came up with а new concept— 
vertical envelopment. You could mass 
your forces rapidly with helicopters. 
You had the supporting arms all to- 
gether in the Marine Corps. You had 
all the elements right there in one 
combat package. 

That is what the Marine Corps is all 
about—a ready force. If the Marine 
Corps ever loses this ready force con- 
cept, and the ability to perform that 
concept, we will have lost one of the 
greatest values of the corps. It is not 
all just esprit de corps. It's having all 
the supporting arms—air, artillery, 
tanks, the whole works, all the sup- 
porting arms in one unit under one 
commander, a unit that has practiced 
together in peacetime and is ready to 
go at any time. That is the value of 
the Marine Corps. 

Air has become an even more impor- 
tant part of that combat equation 
through the years. So we not only had 
the post-World War II vertical envel- 
opment concept, but also, we had de- 
velopments in other areas that would 
provide the same kind of mobility, and 
provide it more rapidly. 

What happened to that vertical en- 
velopment concept? I will tell you 
what happened to it. It now has 
become the standard for military 
forces all over this world. The Army 
has copied it; it now has large helicop- 
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ter forces. The Marine Corps contin- 
ued to developed their concept. We 
now have the V-22 Osprey, which is 
going to give more capability in the 
future than even the helicopters, by 
doubling the speed at which held 
forces could be massed using a V/ 
STOL aircraft—a small, transport type 
aircraft that will be able to carry 25 to 
30 fully-armed combat personnel. 

In close air support, previously we 
never were able to get the attack air- 
craft to really give the kind of support 
that is needed in a long combat situa- 
tion, and to do it in minutes instead of 
calling for it and waiting hours for it 
to arrive. That has been desired by 
every military force in the world in 
modern times. The Marine Corps, for- 
tunately, took the lead in developing 
this concept. In the AV-8 you turn the 
tailpipe down on a jet, instead of 
having it square, and use the power to 
lift it off the deck, and then vector the 
ducts for forward thrust. You can 
carry a large bomb load doing this. 

The AV-8A had a small bomb load, 
but we wanted to try it out, to see 
whether it was practical, to see if you 
can operate off roads, beaches, a metal 
mat, and to use this to provide close 
air support where you did not have 
7,000-, 8,000-, or 10,000-foot runways 
many miles away. 

The AV-8B can be used off a road in 
the combat area, off a beach, off land- 
ing craft, can be used in a number of 
different ways, and it gives close air 
support within minutes. That is the 
important part. We will be saving 
lives, if we have to go into combat, by 
having that kind of close air support 
capability. That is timely response, 
and that is the concept. 

The Marine Corps has developed 
mobility, mobility, mobility, with an 
eye toward concentrating forces and 
firepower rapidly. The AV-8B for the 
first time, gives that kind of on-target 
support within minutes, for close air 
support. In a battle situation today, 
you will not last too long unless you 
have that kind of support. 

The critical element in providing ef- 
fective close air support to troops on 
the front line is time—the time re- 
quired to get bombs on target once the 
troops need help. The Harrier can ac- 
complish this in as little time as 10 
minutes. This is truly a lifesaving abil- 
ity when compared to other fixed- 
base, strike aircraft that can take 30 
minutes, or even much longer, to 
arrive on the battle scene. 

Mr. President, this real-time close 
air support concept, using the AV-8B 
V/STOL aircraft, is an integral and es- 
sential part of the Marine Corps’ em- 
ployment strategy. Without it, the 
Marine Corps is virtually reduced to 
the same air support capability it had 
in World War II, Korea, and Vietnam. 
Having flown close air support mis- 
sions in both World War II and Korea, 
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I can tell you we tried many schemes 
to reduce the time required to get air- 
craft on target once a request was re- 
ceived from troops in trouble on the 
ground. 

In Korea, and I understand from 
two members of my own personal staff 
who flew air support missions from 
land, and off aircraft carriers, in Viet- 
nam, a concept was used whereby air- 
craft would take off from a fixed-base 
or carrier, proceed to the vicinity of 
the battle area, and go into a holding 
pattern available to provide support as 
needed. If air support was required, 
the aircraft could normally respond in 
a timely manner. 

Although the most important re- 
quirement for close air support— 
timely response—is met with this con- 
cept, it is done in a most inefficient 
and costly manner. Inefficient in 
terms of not making the best use of 
critical assets, and costly in terms of 
the men and equipment required to 
keep aircraft airborne and on station 
over a long period of time. 

In 1957, however, applied research 
began into a technology that would 
revolutionize the concept of combat 
close air support-vectored thrust. Led 
by Hawker Siddely Aircraft Ltd., now 
part of British Aerospace, the goal was 
to produce a practical V/STOL jet 
fighter. This research and develop- 
ment by the British eventually led to 
the production in 1966 of the Harrier 
V/STOL aircraft for the Royal Air 
Force. 

In 1968, the U.S. Marine Corps car- 
ried out an evaluation of the Harrier 
for use in a close air support role. Fol- 
lowing a licensing agreement between 
Hawker and the U.S. aerospace firm 
McDonnell Douglas Corp., in 1969, a 
total of 110 Harrier Гв designated the 
AV-8A, were coproduced by the 
United States and United Kingdom. 

The first Marine Corps AV-8A Har- 
rier I squadron became operational in 
1971. For the first time since close air 
support became part of land warfare, 
the AV-8A provided the ground com- 
mander, down to the battalion level, 
close and immediate control of his 
fixed-wing air support assets. 

It did not carry much in those days. 
The bomb load and range were fairly 
light. It needed a great deal of fuel to 
take off. Through the years, it has 
been improved. The engine has been 
changed. The range has been im- 
proved. The bomb load carrying mobil- 
ity has been improved. 

For the next 12 years the Marine 
Corps would operate the AV-8A in the 
field, and on and off amphibious ships. 
During this period the AV-8A close air 
support concept was refined and the 
aircraft and weapons system perform- 
ance requirements for an improved 
Harrier were developed. This led to 
the initiation of the AV-8B Harrier II 
development program in 1979 for the 
U.S. Marine Corps. Subsequently, the 
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Royal Air Force and the Spanish Navy 
have chosen the Harrier II as the 
follow-on to their AV-8A's. The Royal 
Air Force intends to procure 96 air- 
craft and both the United States and 
United Kingdom Harriers will be co- 
produced. 

We have coproduced with the Brit- 
ish on this. This is one of those things 
we worked out where we are both able 
to work on production. The British 
have put their faith in us, that we are 
going to go ahead with this. 

The first of nine planned Marine 
Corps AV-8B squadrons became oper- 
ational in 1985. With significantly 
more capability than the Harrier I, 
the Harrier II provides the ground 
commander the performance and fire- 
power he needs to meet the current 
threat. These improvements include: 

Substantially improved takeoff, 
landing, and flight handling perform- 
ance. In a total vertical take-off mode, 
the AV-8B has a combat radius of up 
to 80NM with 3,000 pounds of ord- 
nance. In the short take-off and land- 
ing mode the AV-8B has nearly double 
the operational performance of the 
AV-8A. Launching from an amphibi- 
ous ship with 600 feet available for 
take-off, the AV-8B can carry 6, MK- 
82 500 pound general purpose bombs 
out to a radius of 400NM. 

That is a tremendous improvement 
from where we started. It shows how 
this program has gone ahead in a very 
short period of time. On land, launch- 
ing from a road for example, and using 
only 1,500 feet of takeoff roll, the AV- 
8B can carry up to 15, MK-82 500 
pound bombs out to a radius of 25 
nautical miles. 

Improvements also include: 

State-of-the-art digital electronics, 
including ап inertial navigation 
system, electronic countermeasures 
suite, and improved cockpit and heads- 
up displays. That means displays pro- 
jected on the windshield so the pilot 
does not have to look down at the in- 
struments to know what the instru- 
ments are doing. He gets the readings 
while still looking through the wind- 
shield. 

The AV-8B also has an angle-rate 
bombing system and weapons system 
computer, which enables the AV-8B to 
accurately deliver a wide variety of 
ordnance including: laser guided weap- 
ons; air-to-ground missiles such as 
Maverick; fuselage mounted 25-mm 
cannon; and the AIM-9 Sidewinder 
air-to-air missile. It should be noted 
that the angle rate bombing system 
uses television as its primary target 
sensor; unlike radar, television is a 
passive acquisition system thereby 
helping to avoid detection by enemy 
defenses. 

The AV-8B also has an improved 
self-starting capability and the unique 
onboard oxygen generating system 
[OBOGS]. 
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So, Mr. President, as you can see, 
the AV-8B is a formidable weapons 
system that could easily operate out of 
an area as small as the Capitol’s East 
parking lot outside the Chamber here. 
The Harrier adds a totally new dimen- 
sion to close air support. 

With the introduction of the V/ 
STOL aircraft and its unique oper- 
ational characteristics, the combat ef- 
fectiveness of the aviation combat ele- 
ment of the Marine Corps’ combined- 
arms teams has been significantly im- 
proved. As this country’s ready force, 
responsible for rapidly deploying 
forces anywhere in the world in sup- 
port of national strategy, now, not 30 
days from now, the Marine Corps is 
ready to go now. The introduction of 
the Harrier has greatly enhanced the 
total warfighting capabilities of the 
Marine Amphibious Forces. 

Mr. President, having said all of this, 
the obvious question then is why does 
the fiscal year 1988-89 defense author- 
ization bill call for the termination of 
the AV-8B if the low tier becomes the 
effective level of defense spending? I 
will give you a straight forward and 
simple answer. That is that the House 
conferees insisted on it. 

As detailed in the conference report 
language: 

The House questioned whether the AV-8B 
offered sufficient military value to justify 
the cost of continued procurement in an era 
of shrinking defense budgets. The House 
concluded that its limited payload, high 
maintenance requirements, and lack of 
radar, limit its combat utility. 

Conversely, Mr. President, the 
Senate has consistently supported the 
AV-8B program since its inception. As 
the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Senator Nunn, 
pointed out last week, the Congress 
kept the AV-8B program going during 
the early stages of its development 
when DOD was against it. This year, 
not only did the Senate fully fund the 
request for 32 AV-8B's, we added ап 
additional $27.5 million to improve the 
night attack capability. 

Mr. President, for reasons I have al- 
ready stated, the House insistence on 
terminating the AV-8B, if only at the 
lower tier, makes no sense to me at all. 
As I said in my letter to Chairman 
NUNN last July 27, after learning that 
the House Armed Services Committee 
had recommended termination of the 
AV-8B, I find it incomprehensible that 
the House would recommend termina- 
tion of what many knowledgeable gov- 
ernment and industry people believe 
to be one of the most successful devel- 
opment and production programs ever 
conducted by DOD. 

They say we are going to replace it 
with the F-18. That requires addition- 
al carriers. Then it requires long air 
bases back where you can handle the 
F-18. That wrecks the whole concept 
of immediately available close air sup- 
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port that has been devised by the 
Marine Corps. 

More importantly, as I detailed in 
my letter to Senator Nunn, the House 
criticisms of the operational and mate- 
rial performance record of the AV-8B 
does not stand up to close scrutiny. In 
fact, the record is just the opposite 
and indicates that the AV-8B has met 
or exceeded all established major oper- 
ational and reliability performance 
goals. Highlights of that record are: 

In 1983, the commander of the 
Navy’s independent Operational Test 
and Evaluation Force conducted an in- 
tensive 7-month, two-phase operation- 
al and material evaluation of the AV- 
8B during which time 528 flights and 
546 hours were flown under realistic 
operational conditions on land and 
aboard various classes of amphibious 
ships. 

The Navy’s Operational Evaluation 
Report on the AV-8B concluded that 
the Harrier II was operationally effec- 
tive and recommended to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that the AV-8B pro- 
ceed to full production. 

Listen to this. In a message to the 
Chief of Naval Operations, the com- 
mander of the test force stated that 
the evaluation of AV-8B was one of 
the most successful he had ever con- 
ducted. 

This hardly sounds like an ineffec- 
tive airplane. 

Through 1986, the AV-8B had 
logged over 28,000 flight hours. During 
that period, operational readiness ex- 
ceeded Navy readiness goals averaging 
a 77 percent mission capable rate with 
a goal of 70 percent, and a 70 percent 
full mission capable rate which had a 
goal of 54 percent, so it exceeded ex- 
pectations 

Organizational maintenance rates 
are also better than the contracted 
specifications with 14.5 direct mainte- 
nance man hours per flight hours 
being achieved against the specified 
goal of 15.9 hours. So, it is running 
about 1% hours under projections on 
maintenance per flight hour. 

Maintenance costs per flight hour 
are one of the lowest in the fleet—$365 
per hour. This is less than one-third of 
the F/A-18 cost of $1,129 per flight 
hour. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my July 17 letter to Senator 
NUNN be printed іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, July 17, 1987. 
Hon. SAM NUNN, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press my serious concern over the action by 
the House Armed Services Committee to 
terminate the Marine Corps' AV-8B Harrier 
II program in the House fiscal year 1988 De- 
fense authorization bill. In contrast, as you 
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know, our committee fully funded the AV- 
8B program and added $27.5 million for ini- 
tial procurement of the night attack sys- 
tems in the TAV-8B training aircraft. 

In my opinion, the House action makes 
neither operational nor economic sense. The 
AV-8B procurement program is currently in 
mid-stream with only 180 aircraft of the re- 
quired 328 planes funded through fiscal 
year 1987; further, only five of the planned 
nine operational squadrons have been out- 
fitted with the Harrier II. To terminate the 
AV-8B procurement program at this time 
would seriously degrade the combat close 
air support capability of the Marine Corps. 

As detailed in the attached letter from the 
former Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
General P.X. Kelley, to Chairman Stratton 
of the HASC Procurement Subcommittee, 
the House action was taken ostensibly be- 
cause of AV-8B operational and material de- 
ficiencies. I agree with General Kelley that 
the House identified deficiencies are in 
direct contradiction to the facts. 

In this regard, I had my defense assistant 
conduct an independent review of the AV- 
8B's operational and material performance 
record including participating in an orienta- 
tion flight in the TAV-8B. Highlights of his 
findings are: 

The Commander of the Navy's Independ- 
ent Operational Test and Evaluation Force 
(COMOPTEVFOR) conducted an intensive 
seven-month, two-phase operational and 
material evaluation of the AV-8B during 
which time 528 flights and 546 hours were 
flown under realistic operational conditions 
ashore and afloat. 

The COMPTEVFOR Operational Evalua- 
tion Report on the AV-8B concluded that 
the Harrier II was operationally effective 
and recommended to the Secretary of the 
Navy that the AV-8B proceed to full pro- 
duction. 

Since fleet introduction in 1984, the AV- 
8B has logged over 28,000 flight hours. 
During that period, operational readiness 
exceeded CNO readiness goals averaging a 
77 percent mission capable rate (СМО Goal 
70 percent) and a 70 percent full mission ca- 
pable rate (CNO Goal 54 percent). 

Organizational maintenance rates are also 
better than the contracted specifications 
with 14.5 Direct Maintenance Man Hours 
Per Flight Hour (DMMHPFH) being 
achieved against the specified 15.9 hours 
DMMHPFH. 

Maintenance costs per flight hour are one 
of the lowest in the fleet—$365 per hour. 
This is less than one-third of the F/A-18 
cost of $1,129 per flight hour. 

In summary, the AV-8B has met or ex- 
ceeded all established major operational and 
reliability performance goals. Furthermore, 
there are many knowledgeable government 
and industry people who contend that the 
AV-8B development and production pro- 
gram is one of the most successful ever con- 
ducted by DOD. More importantly, the AV- 
8B demonstrably is one of the most combat 
effective close air support aircraft in the 
world. 

Accordingly, I find it incomprehensible 
that the House would recommend the termi- 
nation of the AV-8B program. I strongly 
urge you and the committee to make every 
effort to sustain the Senate position in con- 
ference. If compromise becomes necessary, I 
would appreciate being informed and I 
would like to participate in any compromise 
negotiations. 
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Best regards. 
Sincerely, 
JoHN GLENN, 
U.S. Senator. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I believe 
that the AV-8B is demonstrably the 
most combat effective close air sup- 
port aircraft in the free world. I be- 
lieve that. What many people do not 
realize, however, is that it also has a 
considerable capability to perform the 
battlefield air interdiction mission and 
to be an extremely effective air-to-air 
fighter. During the Falkland's inva- 
sion, the Royal Navy and Air Force, 
flying AV-8A's, the old ones, not the 
new ones, shot down 27 enemy aircraft 
without suffering a loss. 

Mr. President, when you look at the 
tremendous capability of the AV-8B 
you can logically ask the question why 
doesn't the Air Force have a require- 
ment for a similar aircraft. 

Well, it is interesting to note that a 
recently published study by the Insti- 
tute for Defense Analysis concluded 
that building a new, highly maneuver- 
able aircraft specifically designed for 
close air support is the most cost-effec- 
tive way to replace the Air Force's A- 
10 aircraft. The study, which was re- 
quested by DOD, further outlined the 
operational characteristics of the new 
aircraft. If you are familiar with the 
AV-8B specifications you could quick- 
ly come to the conclusion that the In- 
stitute was describing the AV-8B, Har- 
rier II. I, for one, will certainly encour- 
age the Air Force to evaluate the AV- 
8B if and when they decide to replace 
the A-10 as their primary close air 
support aircraft. 

I point out one thing additional once 
again. The Marine Corps' willingness 
to go out and experiment and to try a 
new combat concept with the Harrier 
is paying off and beginning to be 
looked at by other people. It provides 
a whole new regime of close air sup- 
port that we have not had available 
before. 

And I believe the Air Force may well 
have to examine their requirements 
for an improved aircraft soon. As the 
leader of the opposition to the AV-8B 
in the House, Chairman AsPIN, of 
their Armed Services Committee, as 
chairman of the committee, Les ASPIN 
has led the opposition to the AV-8B, 
but he recommended in a recent Avia- 
tion Week article, one of four steps he 
believes that can be taken by the 
United States to strengthen our con- 
ventional capabilities is to: “use close 
air support that will quickly array our 
firepower against concentrated enemy 
armor." 

Mr. AsPIN, I doubt that you are 
watching our closed-circuit TV today, 
but if you are, if that does not state 
the requirement for an AV-8B, I do 
not know what does. 

I agree with you 100 percent, Mr. 
ASPIN, that we must “use close air sup- 
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port that will quickly array our fire- 
power against concentrated enemy 
armor.” 

And how do you do it if it takes 
hours to get on the scene? You can do 
it with the AV-8B from roadways, 
from smaller airfields, from hard pads 
laid down there out behind the combat 
zone, be on target against enemy 
armor in a matter of minutes, as op- 
posed to calling through headquarters 
and having people fly in from the big 
8,000- to 10,000-foot airfields way back 
behind the line. 

I agree, we must, to quote LES ASPIN, 
*use close air support that will quicky 
array our firepower against concen- 
trated enemy armor." 

Mr. President, I realize I have talked 
at some length here about my con- 
cerns over the potential loss of critical 
combat capability; I see that as a criti- 
cal combat capability—for the U.S. 
Marine Corps. I have done so because 
I believe the termination of the AV- 
8B, at the midpoint of its planned pro- 
duction, would be a serious mistake. 
We are the ones that approved it. We 
set it up. I believe it is a mistake, and I 
know that a majority of the members 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, we are directly responsible for the 
combat readiness of the armed serv- 
ices, do not want to see it happen. 

To this end, I followed very closely 
the negotiations of the conference 
leadership on the AV-8B issue. I was 
disappointed that none of the alterna- 
tives that Senators NUNN and WARNER 
put forward that would have funded 
the AV-8B at both tiers was accepted 
by Congressmen AsPIN and DICKIN- 
SON. 

Mr. President, perhaps the most 
troubling to me of all is the House lan- 
guage I read earlier justifying their 
position that the AV-8B was expend- 
able at the low tier. You will recall 
that the language states in part: 

The House questioned whether the AV-8B 
offered significant military value to justify 
the cost of continued procurement in an era 
of shrinking defense budgets. 

Mr. President, if you examine the 
bill closely, you will find the House 
was very selective in applying that cri- 
teria. 

I do not know that it is wise for me 
politically or whatever to go into all of 
the details of the surpluses that were 
put on in this bill that were never 
asked for by the Pentagon. There are 
numerous examples in the major in- 
vestment and military construction ac- 
counts where if this criteria—the 
House criteria—if the military value to 
justify the cost had been applied, the 
programs would either not have been 
&dded, would have been reduced, 
would have been terminated, or would 
not have been started at all. 

Significantly there are many pro- 
grams funded in this bill at both tiers 
for which funding was not requested 
by the services and many others where 
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funding was increased above what was 
requested even at the low tier. A staff 
analysis indicates that up to $4.7 bil- 
lion was added to these two categories 
at the low tier by the conferees. 

Mr. President, when you examine 
these funding changes in detail you 
will find that the vast majority of 
them are well justified and improve 
the quality of the overall bill. Included 
in these changes are increased funding 
for more efficient production rates— 
something Senator LEVIN should get 
credit for, trying to make the per-unit 
costs come out better than they have 
been in the past. 

So I favored those plus-ups, as they 
are called, those additions that were 
not asked for by the Pentagon when 
they submitted the defense budget to 
us, some of the increased funding that 
went for improved combat sustainabil- 
ity and changes requested by the serv- 
ices to meet requirements identified 
after the original budget was submit- 
ted. So I certainly am not saying that 
these things should not be plussed-up 
where we see that there is an advan- 
tage. 

Mr. President, I will not put names 
to some of these things, but let me run 
through just a very few of these 
things, that we plussed-up. 

We have the Guard-Reserves now 
under our total force concept. Their 
requirements are supposed to be taken 
care of now by being submitted to us 
right along as part of the defense 
budget, supposed to be given to us so 
we take care of them, not added on, 
not add things on as they had to do in 
years past; so their budget is submit- 
ted to us right along with the regular 
defense budget. And that is the way it 
should be or we will not be able to rely 
on them. 

We find added on in the Navy Re- 
serve, Air Force Reserve, Army Re- 
serve, and the National Guard $121 
million that was not requested at all 
by the Pentagon. Well, maybe that is a 
good thing. 

How about the C-130's for the Re- 
serves not requested by the Pentagon 
at all? This comes out to $150 million. 
You add some helicopter support for 
the Reserves again, and that brings 
another $88 million. That comes up to 
$238 million. 

We have a number of things 
through here that you can pick out 
like that that are certainly question- 
able as to why they were not in the 
original budget, the original request 
submitted to us by the Department of 
Defense. 

How about an arsenal, an arsenal 
the Army does not want, say they 
have no use for, but it is put into this 
bill? There was originally $100 million 
for that, finally we cut it back to $40 
million, for something that we say 
they do not want, the Army says it 
does not want it, the Department of 
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Defense says it does not want it, and 
yet it is in the authorization. 

I am not putting names on this. Ob- 
viously there are other things to be 
considered. 

Here is another one on the Reserves. 
Miscellaneous equipment Reserves, 
zero is asked for in C-130 aircraft, yet 
we added eight more. That is another 
one for the Reserves here besides the 
ones I mentioned before. 

We have MILCON here that was not 
asked for, military construction that 
was not asked for by the services nor 
requested from the Pentagon. We 
added $283 million. Maybe some of 
that is well justified. That is fine. I do 
not say all these things are bad. 

Then, on plus-ups that we did on the 
Senate side of things, the requests 
that the House had not requested, we 
come out with some $95 million that 
was not asked for by the Pentagon at 
all. 

Over on the House side, on the other 
hand, they added theirs and it comes 
up to, I believe—what is the total on 
that one? I believe it comes up to $154 
million in that. 

Now, what I am pointing out is that 
when we get away from improving pro- 
duction rates, combat capability for 
add-ons that occurred after the Penta- 
gon submitted their budget, which was 
quite justified, we probably can come 
out $1.5 or $2 billion that I do not 
know how you can term it any way 
than just being very blunt and 
straightforward about it in saying that 
some of these things, while they may 
be nice to have, and I wish we had 
money enough to accommodate every- 
body that wants something for their 
home districts, but, Mr. President, I 
am saying you just have to come out 
and say this is plain, pure, old, fat 
pork. It is goody-grabbing for back 
home. 

Am I against that? Well, I put ina 
request myself. If we are going to have 
some additional C-130's, I would like 
to have some for Youngstown, OH. I 
wrote a letter to the Pentagon in that 
regard. They pointed that out to me 
the other day, and very properly, that 
I was one that asked for that. If we 
are going to have C-130's added, while 
we are providing or trying to provide 
for new types of aircraft, I would like 
to see some back home in Ohio, too. 

So I wrote a letter requesting that. I 
am not saying I am above asking for 
something. But, goodness, in the $4.7 
billion, а good chunk of it, as was 
pointed out, are for things like arse- 
nals that people do not even want, 
add-ons to the 10-ton truck program 
beyond anything that the Army sees 
and the Defense Department sees they 
can use. They make their request for т 
thousand whatever it was, 4,000 and 
some, and we add a batch of new 
trucks on top of that that nobody has 
even asked for and do not know for 
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sure what they are going to use them 
for. Now, if that is not pure, flat, 
wasteful pork, I do not know what is. 

The reason I bring this up is because 
we say we cannot afford the AV-8B, 
$474.5 million to continue the next 
year the way we have figured it out, 
and here I already identified well over 
that, close to $1 billion for just a few 
things that were added on, yet we pro- 
pose to cut out a combat capability for 
the U.S. Marine Corps to continue to 
develop a whole new concept that I 
think will be copied by other services, 
а program that is working well. It is оп 
budget. It is on target. It is on per- 
formance, and we have previously ap- 
proved it. 

Now, we see we are going to whack 
this thing out. “Go get your support, 
Marine Corps.” From what? More car- 
riers? Where are those going to come 
from? Several years ago the carrier 
task force costed out at about $14 to 
$15 billion a copy, with all the support 
ships. You are not going to get it 
there. Are you going to get the air sup- 
port from 8,000-foot runways behind 
the lines someplace? Good luck. I hope 
your combat situation is such that you 
can do that every time. 

So it is not a matter of money. I just 
think it is tragic that in the low tier of 
this budget we are not providing for 
something the Marine Corps has spent 
the last 12 or 15 years developing in a 
new concept in warfare. It is working 
well, yet now we threaten to whack it 
off at the knees and say you are going 
to have to accept less combat capabil- 
ity. We are going to say that if you go 
into combat as the United States 
ready force, that you are going to be 
less capable, less capable than you 
otherwise could be, Marine Corps, 
while we fund unneeded arsenals some 
place, buy trucks that nobody asked 
for, and do things like the other plus- 
ups here that are spending billions of 
dollars while we cut out the necessary 
combat potential for the Marines. 

I think that is tragic. What concerns 
me is that during a period of severely 
limited defense budgets the House has 
correctly acknowledged that this fiscal 
1988-89 DOD authorization still pro- 
vides funding at the low tier for pro- 
grams that were not requested for the 
services. They can only be described as 
pork barrel. 

Furthermore, to fund these pro- 
grams at the expense of ongoing high- 
priority programs like the AV-8B is, in 
my opinion, just flat wrong. 

I was very tempted to go through 
the whole staff analysis that we asked 
for the other day, this $4.7 billion in 
changes I spoke of earlier, and identify 
every single one of them and lay them 
out cold with Members’ names at- 
tached as to who asked for what. I 
would then ask the Senators to come 
to the floor and say why; and ask for a 
report from the House as to why they 
are doing some of the things they did 
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over there. Maybe next year that is 
exactly what we will do, including any 
I ask for. I do not ask to be exempted 
on this. 

When we are adding billions of dol- 
lars on the defense budget while cut- 
ting out necessary combat capability 
to accommodate everybody’s whims 
for their home districts and home 
States, that is wrong. While I was 
tempted to go through that staff anal- 
ysis and identify specifically what I be- 
lieve to be unjustified or marginal pro- 
grams, certainly at this low tier level, I 
recognized that much of this judg- 
ment is in the eye of the beholder, and 
to do so would probably not be con- 
structive at this point in the budget 
process, 

We are down to having come out of 
the conference committee. Obviously, 
I feel a great disappointment in things 
not coming out better in this particu- 
lar area. While I think we did a good 
job on that committee in many areas, 
this particular one is flat wrong, de- 
grading combat readiness while at the 
same time spending money on these 
other programs, some of which I men- 
tioned a moment ago. I strongly be- 
lieve the House-sponsored provision, 
which would terminate the Marine 
Corps’ AV-8B Harrier II, would be a 
major mistake if it were implemented. 
It would be a mistake that the majori- 
ty of Members of this body would not 
want to see made. 

Mr. President, all I can fall back on 
at this point is to implore the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee: 
Save us from our folly. Save us from 
our folly. Do not degrade the combat 
capability of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and the Marine Corps 
in this particular case. Save us from 
our own folly and appropriate the 
money for the AV-8B. I pointed out a 
few areas where you might be able to 
save well over the $474 million that is 
required to fund the AV-8B in this 
coming year. I hope that the Appro- 
priations Committee in the House, 
which normally has been supportive of 
this program, and the Appropriations 
Committee in the Senate, which has 
been supportive of this program, will 
continue to provide the procurement 
funds for 24 AV-8B’s in fiscal 1988 and 
ше advanced procurement funds for 
1989. 

Mr. President, I obviously have 
taken a good bit of time on the floor 
here. It has been almost an hour, 
about 50 or 55 minutes, I guess. I do 
truly appreciate the indulgence of the 
floor manager of the bill in taking the 
lead in providing this time. I know 
there was a little bit of confusion as to 
how much time I was to get. I had re- 
quested 2 to 3 hours. It turns out I did 
not really need that much, but I did 
want to have about an hour, and he 
has seen to it in a very courteous and 
accommodating way. I do appreciate 
that very much. He knows how strong- 
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ly I feel about this from having been 
in the many meetings we have been in 
jointly to address this situation. I 
regret that I had to use this amount of 
time because I regret that the thing 
came up at all. I am sorry this whole 
issue has gotten to this point where I 
have to take the floor of the Senate 
and ask that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee save us from our own activities. 

I know it was not the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. Let me point that 
out once again. I pointed it out three 
or four times that the Senate Armed 
Services Committee has supported the 
AV-8B because they appreciate, right 
along with me, the reasons I gave for 
why we have this airplane. I think this 
concept will be the new standard for 
the world just as Marine Corps pio- 
neering in the area of vertical envelop- 
ment in helicopters provided a new 
standard for combat. 

So I am not criticizing my colleagues 
on the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee in this regard. What I am criti- 
cizing very, very much are the actions 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee because I think to take a combat 
capability like this, and for whatever 
advice those Members got from staff 
over there, and I am aware of some of 
the staff involved in that, from what- 
ever advice they got I think they made 
а wrong decision on this, and I hope 
the Appropriations Committees will 
address this and see that the AV-8B 
continues to be funded. 

It is well beyond the development 
stage. It is performing a combat role 
right now. If the Marine Corps has to 
deploy, it does not have to have ships 
take the Harrier. The aircraft has in- 
flight refueling so it can get overseas 
anywhere the Marine Corps might 
need to operate. It does not need carri- 
ers or amphibious ships to do that. So 
Harriers can be on site wherever, any- 
where in this world, in a matter of 
hours, wherever they may be needed. 
That is a tremendous addition to close 
air support capability. 

Mr. President, I think it is important 
that we should put us all on record 
that for next year these add-ons that 
we accepted total up to 4.7 billion dol- 
lars, and many of them highly justi- 
fied: Better procurement rates, better 
combat capability, add-ons that came 
to us after the budget was first sub- 
mitted that should be added on, a lot 
of them fully justified—yet some of 
these other things cannot be termed 
anything but pork. In the upcoming 
year, when we start looking at the 
fiscal year 1989 defense budget in Jan- 
uary and February and March and 
April and on through developing it, I 
say to my colleagues on the committee 
and to our colleagues on the commit- 
tee over in the House: We have to look 
at requirements with a more jaundiced 
eye next year because of what we have 
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seen happen in the budget process this 
year. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
Thank you very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DASCHLE). The Senator from Nebras- 
ka. 
Mr. EXON. Mr. President, let me 
compliment my friend and colleague 
from the State of Ohio for his excel- 
lent statement. He need not apologize 
for the time that he is taking. We 
have about 3 hours and we have yield- 
ed about a third of that to our distin- 
guished friend from Ohio. He brought 
out some very, very important things. 
He need not apologize for the excel- 
lent statement because I think it does 
а great deal to explain the difficult po- 
sition we all found ourselves in 
through these negotiations in the 
committee and through the negotia- 
tions with the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I thank him for bringing out many 
of these facts that were vitally neces- 
sary. I do hope that when others look 
on down the road as to what we did 
here, they see that we have both indi- 
cated it is not a perfect bill but it is 
the best bill that we could get out at 
the present time. 

Mr. GLENN. I thank the distin- 
guished floor manager of the bill very 
much for those very kind remarks. 

If we have time left at the end of the 
day, he might be able to accommodate 
some more time there. Thank you. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend from 
Ohio and I want to add that of all his 
comments I could not agree more with 
the one about the AV-8B, the Marine 
lift vehicle. It would be a critical mis- 
take if that were dropped. But that 
points out the difficult position that 
we collectively find ourselves in, Mr. 
President. 

RATIONALE FOR HOUSE ACTION ON AV-8B 
HARRIER 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
decision to terminate the AV-8B is not 
а happy choice; it is a capable aircraft, 
it is just that in a tight budget envi- 
ronment for now and the future, the 
AV-8B is qualitatively a lower priority. 

The AV-8B is a subsonic, single jet 
engined light attack aircraft to pro- 
vide close air support for Marine 
Corps ground forces. It was designed 
as an improved vertical short takeoff 
and landing [V/STOL] aircraft based 
on the predecessor AV-8A. It replaces 
the A-4M Skyhawk and the AV-8A 
Harrier in the Marine light attack 
role. 

Original service plans would have re- 
placed the A-4's with FA-18's, howev- 
er, fiscal optimism associated with the 
Reagan defense buildup permitted 
AV-8B Harrier production to provide 
the Marines with a unique capability 
to operate from small deck vessels and 
austere sites in the forward area. The 
current requirement for 328 Harriers 
was carved out of the existing FA-18 
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requirement and is sized to simulta- 
neously support 4 Marine Amphibious 
Force [MAF] sized amphibious land- 
ings—the total force. In view of De- 
partment plans to procure amphibious 
shipping to support the simultaneous 
landing of but one one-third МАҒ, 
the AV-8B requirement may be over- 
stated. Once the MAF is established 
ashore, more capable conventional 
shorebased aircraft can provide re- 
quired support. 

To date, approximately 190 of the 
planned 328 AV-8B’s have been au- 
thorized and appropriated. This would 
provide at least five squadrons, more 
than enough to support the simultane- 
ous landing operations of the one one- 
third MAF's for which amphibious 
shipping is programmed. 

Although the concept is appealing, 
the AV-8B does have limitations. 

First, the aircraft is underpowered. 
When carrying the desired military 
payload, it is not a V/STOL aircraft. 
Rather, it is a short takeoff vertical 
landing [STOVL] aircraft. Moreover, 
the current engine exhibits substantial 
maintenance problems. Experience in- 
dicates engine removals occur at ap- 
proximately 150-flight-hour intervals 
against а requirement for 500-flight- 
hour intervals. This compares with 
near 1,000-flight-hour intervals for 
other modern jets. Accordingly, the 
budget request includes funding for a 
new engine. 

Second, live-fire testing results sug- 
gest that the fuel filled composite 
wing is susceptible to splintering and 
fires from ground fire. In addition, 
thrust vectoring, an essential element 
of the unique STOVL capability, di- 
rects hot jet engine exhaust toward 
the ground providing an ideal heat 
source for Stinger-type air defense 
weapons. These are not good at- 
tributes for a close air support air- 
craft. 

Third, the AV-8B is the only combat 
jet aircraft in U.S. production that 
does not incorporate a radar for 
weapon system control functions. 
Without a radar, AV-8B growth poten- 
tial as a weapons system is limited. 

Finally, the current budget plan 
would reduce future procurements to 
15 aircraft a year, down from 42 last 
year. This would add 4 years to the 
program and increase procurement 
unit costs by as much as 80 percent. 
According to Marine Corps testimony, 
this action was driven by affordability 
constaints. However, the same budget 
would fully fund the planned transi- 
tion to production for the Marine 
Corps V-22 Osprey program now in de- 
velopment. 

In an era of declining defense budg- 
ets, it is difficult to justify two air- 
craft—FA-18 and  AV-8B—for the 
Marine light attack mission. In fact, 
the unique capabilities offered by the 
AV-8B become unaffordable as a 
matter of priority within the Depart- 
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ment. Reasonable alternatives exist, 
such as the considerably more capable 
F/A-18, that should be considered to 
supplant the AV-8B for the balance of 
the Marine Corps light attack require- 
ments. 

Accordingly, the Navy was directed 
to initiate a program to develop a two- 
seat, all weather ground attack variant 
of the F/A-18's, and provided $40 mil- 
lion to initiate that upgrade program. 
The primary initial emphasis of this 
program should go to improving the 
radar on the F/A-18's. The Navy also 
should consider growth versions of the 
existing engine that will enable it to 
meet the threat of the 1990's and 
beyond. Once the improved two-seat 
F/A-18 becomes available, it should be 
initially deployed with the Marine 
Corps. 

In order to maintain modernization 
at the contingent funding level, the 
Navy can negotiate a multiyear con- 
tract for purposes of procuring F/A-18 
aircraft, at a rate of 84 aircraft per 
year to ensure Marine Corps require- 
ments can be satisfied in а timely 
manner. 

Consistent with efforts to consoli- 
date production lines, provide for com- 
monality and promote efficient pro- 
duction rates, no authorization for 
procurement of AV-8B aircraft was 
provided. 


NAVY PRODUCTION LINES 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, this 
year considerable emphasis was placed 
on the production efficiency of major 
combat systems. As part of this em- 
phasis, the statement of managers was 
critical of the Navy aircraft procure- 
ment account for its inefficient air- 
craft production rates and an exces- 
sive number of production lines. This 
is an important issue, one that de- 
serves to be understood in the proper 
context. 

The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee first identified the excessive 
number of Navy aircraft production 
lines in 1982. At that time, 13 aircraft 
lines were operating and that number 
grew to 17 by 1986. However, that 
number dropped to 12 in 1987, and the 
budget request submitted this year in- 
cluded only 11 production lines, the 
lowest number in 7 years. In the event 
the low tier of our conference report is 
enacted, the Navy would reduce the 
number of production lines to nine, far 
below what this Senator feels is neces- 
sary to sustain the missions of our 
naval forces. 

То fully understand the requirement 
for multiple aircraft lines, it is neces- 
sary to review the broad mission areas 
of the Navy. The Navy has four major 
mission areas which require combat 
aircraft. They are antisubmarine war- 
fare, carrier assault, amphibious as- 
sault, and strategic command and con- 
trol. In the antisubmarine warfare 
area, the SH-60 aircraft are vital in 
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our efforts to search and destroy sub- 
marines. In the carrier assault area, 
the F-14 is utilized for carrier air de- 
fense along with the E-2 for early 
warning. The EA-6 provides electronic 
jamming for strike aircraft such as the 
A-6 medium attack aircraft and the F/ 
A-18 strike escort/light attack air- 
craft. In the amphibious assault area, 
the CH-53 provides troop lift with the 
AH-1W providing armed escort and 
the AV-88 providing close air support 
after troop insertion. Finally, strategic 
command and control utilizes the E- 
6A—Tacamo replacement—for commu- 
nicating with SSBN missile subma- 
rines. 

The question I ask, Mr. President, is 
how much more can we cut before we 
drastically impact the Navy’s war 
fighting capability? I submit that due 
to the wide variety of missions in 
which our Navy must function, there 
is indeed a requirement for a variety 
of aircraft production lines. The deci- 
sion to terminate the A-6 was based on 
the followon aircraft, the ATA, being 
a higher priority to the Navy and the 
conferees, and accepting the risk of 
not having an upgraded interim 
medium attack capability through 
1995. I am not comfortable with that 
decision, however, the termination of 
the AV-8B is even more discomforting. 
The AV-8B is the lowest cost tactical 
aircraft in the Navy budget. It is the 
most successful joint NATO program 
that we are now engaged in. But most 
importantly, the Marine Corps has de- 
veloped their entire war-fighting strat- 
egy around this unique aircraft. It is 
the only tactical jet in the U.S. inven- 
tory with the capability to execute 
vertical or short take off and landings. 
This capability allows it to deploy in 
the field and not require finished run- 
ways to accomplish its mission. 

In these years of reduced defense 
spending, I am concerned with proper- 
ly managing our dwindling defense 
dollars, but I am most concerned with 
making decisions that are sound for 
our long-term national defense and 
that we, the Congress, do not take 
lightly the impact of our decisions on 
our Nations’ war-fighting capability. 

Mr. DIXON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the manager yield 
me 5 minutes? 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, today we 
consider the conference report on the 
1988-89 Department of Defense au- 
thorization bill. As all of my col- 
leagues know, this bill has traveled a 
long, rough road through this body. I 
would like to offer my congratulations 
to the chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia, Sam Nunn, for the 
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outstanding job he has done in getting 
this important bill to the President. 

As all of my colleagues know, when 
you go to conference sometimes there 
are accommodations we must make to 
get an agreed bill passed. This authori- 
zation bill is not different. There were 
many issues that had to be worked out 
on both sides to bring this conference 
report before the Senate. 

As a Senate conferee and as the 
chairman of the Readiness, Sustain- 
ability and Support Subcommittee, I 
can say that almost all of the funding 
items in dispute were resolved at the 
panel level. In the operations and 
maintenance accounts, particularly at 
the low tier, the conference agreement 
makes some reductions that are going 
to have an effect on readiness. We 
could not avoid reducing some operat- 
ing tempos and some depot mainte- 
nance programs. We just did not have 
the large financing savings from lower 
prices, lower inflation, or foreign cur- 
rency that we have had in past years 
to help achieve these savings. Howev- 
er, we did try to minimize the reduc- 
tions in readiness-related areas. I 
might add that a conference agree- 
ment with overall reductions of $4.5 
billion is much better than a seques- 
ter, which would cut $11.5 billion out 
of O&M. A sequester would have a 
devastating impact on readiness. I am 
pleased that funding for spare parts 
and ammunition were protected in the 
conference agreement, which was one 
of our committee’s priorities from the 
beginning. 

There were four particularly conten- 
tious items under the readiness panel 
which were finally resolved by the so- 
called big four. 

One involved the question of the 
sale of a portion of land at Fort Der- 
ussy, HI. We reached a satisfactory 
agreement for a study of this issue 
that will examine the Army’s needs 
for this land and the possibility of de- 
veloping the under-used portion of 
this military installation as a State 
park. 

RIVERBANK 

Two other issues were linked by the 
House conferees: the House bill includ- 
ed a provision requiring the Secretary 
of the Army to reactivate the River- 
bank Army Ammunition Plant in Cali- 
fornia no later than September 30, 
1988. We opposed this provision, be- 
cause even in the Pentagon’s 5-year 
defense plan with 3-percent real 
growth each year, funding for the 
Army ammunition accounts shows 
little or no growth. In addition, it is 
becoming very difficult to balance the 
remaining ammunition production be- 
tween the current Active Army ammu- 
nition plants and the private manufac- 
turers. Active Army ammunition 
plants are currently operating at only 
20 to 30 percent of their capacity. 
Reactivating the Riverbank facility 
would have either increased the ineffi- 
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ciency of the current Active Army am- 
munition facilities or taken work away 
from private manufacturers who have 
won ammunition contracts through 
competitive bidding. The House linked 
the Riverbank plant with the Senate 
provision to fund a RDX munition fa- 
cility at the Active Louisiana Army 
Ammunition Plant. The final agree- 
ment funds the RDX facility in Louisi- 
ana, but does not reactivate River- 
bank. However, it does provide $20 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988 and fiscal year 
1989 for production of ammunition 
components currently produced at 
Riverbank, and $20 million for plant 
modernization of Riverbank in fiscal 
year 1988. 


OVERSEAS WORKLOAD PROGRAM 

The fourth issue was the Overseas 
Workload Program in Europe. The 
House defense authorization bill con- 
tained an amendment by Mr. AsPIN 
that would allow Israeli companies to 
perform maintenance work on United 
States military equipment in Israel 
rather than in Europe. The Senate 
had defeated this identical amend- 
ment. 

The conferees at first agreed to a 
Senate proposal that would require a 
study of the kinds of maintenance 
work that could be done outside 
Europe without a significant effect on 
readiness. However, the House confer- 
ence leadership asked us to reopen the 
issue. They insisted that we allow 
American and Israeli companies to 
decide for themselves whether to per- 
form the maintenance within Europe 
or in those individual countries for a 2- 
year period. Further, the Defense De- 
partment would decide, on a contract 
by contract basis, whether to restrict 
the maintenance work to the Europe- 
an theater, and require the DOD 
study that was the original Senate 
offer. 

The Senate pointed out that this 
change, before the DOD study is done, 
prejudges the issue. Allowing Ameri- 
can, as well as Israeli companies, to 
decide for themselves where the work 
would be done actually compounds, 
not mends, the readiness problems. 
The military logistics chiefs in Europe 
would have no flexibility or ability to 
require that sensitive maintenance be 
performed close at hand." Readiness 
benefits of “close at Hand” work in- 
clude: 

First. Easy access to equipment in 
case of war; 

Second. Reduced turnaround time; 

Lower transportation costs;‏ ب 
an‏ 

Fourth. Overall cost savings to the 
military services. 

In addition, many American сотра- 
nies have invested in facilities in 
Europe in order to bid оп and perform 
these contracts. All firms that seek 
this work are not free to make the 
same investment decisions. 
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After many long discussions, the 
Senate agreed to the House proposal 
with strong language which says that 
military services can require, on a con- 
tract by contact basis, that the work 
be performed within Europe based on 
readiness requirements and interna- 
tional agreements. Therefore, the 
services can say that the work must be 
done within a certain distance of an 
American installation. Also a report 
will be required by December 1, 1988, 
which will provide information to the 
Armed Services Committees on the 
readiness requirements of the Over- 
seas Workload Program. 

As chairman of the Readiness, Sus- 
tainability and Support Subcommit- 
tee, I have stated before that I am 
concerned with the budget reductions 
in the maintenance accounts. I urge 
the services to give Congress a very de- 
tailed report on the need to maintain 
the Overseas Workload Program and, 
specifically, how the savings through 
this program offset the cuts in operat- 
ing tempos and depot maintenance 
programs. 

AV-BB 

Mr. President, the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Senator Nunn, has sought in 
the 1988-89 fiscal years authorization 
bill to emphasize the modernization of 
conventional forces. Recognizing the 
fact that we would be faced with flat 
defense budgets over the next few 
years, one way we proposed to mod- 
ernize was through more efficient pro- 
duction rates for existing conventional 
systems, and to stress commonalty of 
systems within the services. 

The committee chose to discontinue 
the procurement of the Navy’s A-6F 
aircraft, and fully authorize the 
Navy’s Advanced Tactical Aircraft 
[ATA] Program. The House Armed 
Services Committee did not fund the 
ATA, and also terminated the Marine 
Corps AV-8B line, while funding the 
Navy's A-6E/F. 

The conferees agreed at the high 
tier to fund 11 A-6E, or allow the Navy 
to retrofit the A-6 line. The conferees 
further agreed to fund 24 AV-8B’s. 
However, both plant lines would be 
discontinued at the low tier. I would 
point out that production of 11 A-6E 
aircraft is way below the efficient pro- 
duction for this line. 

Mr. President, this decision by the 
conferees was a compromise—but one 
which is not logical. The Marine Corps 
AV-8B is the aircraft of choice for 
close air support. This plane satisfies 
all aspects of the close air support re- 
quirements—including response time, 
basing flexibility, weapons delivery ac- 
curacy, weapons payload, and combat 
radius. Further, the AV-8B in my 
opinion is easily the “least cost” alter- 
native to the close air support require- 
ment from any perspective. Combat 
requirements show that ordinance 
must be delivered on target within 20 
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minutes to affect the outcome of a 
battle. The AV-8B is the one aircraft 
designed to solve this vital 20-minute 
equation. Some Members of Congress 
have called for the Marines to consid- 
er an F/A 18 alternative, but after 
consulting with the experts, I am in- 
formed that this alternative is more 
costly in procurement and manpower 
accounts. Further it would not meet 
the response time or basing flexibility 
requirements for the Marine Corps. 
Some argue that the AV-8B does not 
appear to be consistent with the exist- 
ing amphibious lift capability. As 
many Members of this body know, 
Marine Corps aviation force structure 
is not based solely on the requirement 
to support amphibious missions. 

Mr. President, this country cannot 
afford to depend on host nation sup- 
port as a necessary precursor to close 
air support for our combat infantry- 
men. The AV-8B reduces the reliance 
on other nations for basing and air- 
space support through the use of 
highways, damaged airfields, and 
small airfields that are unusable by 
conventional aircraft or amphibious 
ships. Through forward basing tactics, 
the AV-8B reduces our communication 
lines and flying distances, thus ena- 
bling the AV-8B to routinely put the 
first round on target in less than 20 
minutes from the call for support. The 
decision to kill the AV-8B at the low 
tier by the conferees, I feel, was & 
great mistake. 

As а member of the Subcommittee 
on Conventional Forces and Alliance 
Defense, I will urge Senator Levin, the 
chairman of this subcommittee, to 
hold hearings on the status of our 
country's close air support programs. I 
think it is time that we look to one air- 
craft to provide this type of support. 
The conference report on close air 
support directs the Secretary of De- 
fense to provide the committees with a 
close air support/battlefield air inter- 
diction master plan. I hope that the 
services will come together with a 
proper plan and that the Air Force, if 
it wants to keep the close air support 
mission, seriously consider the only 
modern close air support aircraft made 
today—the AV-8B. 

Mr. President, I would like to focus 
briefly on some of the acquisition 
policy issues which have been incuded 
in this conference report. As a member 
of the Senate Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee on Defense Industry and Tech- 
nology, I have had the opportunity to 
participate in the oversight of many of 
DOD's acquisiton policies. I want to 
again complement Senator BINGAMAN, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, for 
his guidance, attention, and support in 
these important matters. 

TECHNICAL DATA RIGHTS 

With the cosponsorship of Senators 
BiNGAMAN and GLENN, the Senate 
adopted our amendment dealing with 
the important issue of rights in techni- 
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cal data. As I noted in my floor state- 
ment when this amendment passed 
the Senate on September 24, 1987, my 
amendment sought to clarify the pro- 
visions in existing law regarding the 
appropriate relationship between the 
U.S. Government, and its contractors, 
and subcontractors in this area. My 
amendment was necessitated, in part, 
by errors which the Department of 
Defense made in its May 1987, regula- 
tions to implement last year’s legisla- 
tion. 

I am pleased that the conferees have 
included the basic provisions from my 
amendment in this conference report. 
I believe these clarifying provisions 
should satisfy the needs of the DOD 
to issue regulations which properly 
balance the interest of the Govern- 
ment, and its contractors. I have dis- 
cussed this legislation, and the motiva- 
tions behind it, with Dr. Robert Cos- 
tello, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Production and Logistics. He 
is also the Under Secretary of Defense 
(Acquisition) nominee. Dr. Costello 
has given me his assurance that the 
regulations to carry out this legisla- 
tion will be drafted promptly and cor- 
rectly. 

Since the statement of managers on 
this provision is brief, I would like to 
offer my own view of some of the pro- 
visions. First, the conferees have re- 
tained the provision from my amend- 
ment relating to the impairment of 
royalties or other fees appropriately 
due to contractors. As I noted in my 
statement during the Senate’s consid- 
eration of this amendment, DOD's 
regulations seemed {о permit а 
method for superseding these pay- 
ments. The provision adopted by the 
conferees makes it clear that DOD 
cannot override those payments 
except when specific provisions pro- 
hibit a third party from paying a roy- 
alty or other fee to the holder of a 
proprietary right. 

Another provision of the conference 
report focuses on the requirement for 
the negotiation of respective rights in 
regard to Government technical data, 
and that of the contractor or subcon- 
tractor. Here again, DOD's many regu- 
lations providing for an allocation of 
rights, based primarily on а formula 
approach, is in error in my judgment. 
The amendments made by the confer- 
ees to paragraph (2)(E) of subsection 
(a) and to subsection (c) of section 
2320 of title X, are designed to clarify 
the general rule for establishing the 
respective rights of the Government, 
and of the holder of such interest, in 
an arm's length open negotiation. This 
is regardless of whether the holder of 
the interest is а prime contractor or 
subcontractor, or а potential prime 
contractor or potential subcontractor. 
This policy is reinforced by the Con- 
gress when this new provision is read 
in conjunction with paragraph (2XF) 
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of subsection (a). However, the confer- 
ees have recognized that there may be 
exceptional circumstances when nego- 
tiations, particularly in advance of 
contract, are not feasible. In those lim- 
ited circumstances, clearly identified 
and detailed in the regulations, an al- 
ternative procedure may have to be es- 
tablished. I would expect that the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acqui- 
sition would be fully involved in the 
crafting of these regulations, and in 
the development of those rare appro- 
priate circumstances. 

Another provision in the conference 
agreement on technical data relates to 
the appropriate treatment of direct li- 
censing by a holder of rights. While I 
recognize that direct licensing has its 
limitations for the Government, it 
should be a recognized and acceptable 
alternative for use to fulfill the Gov- 
ernment’s needs. Even when coupled 
with a proper nondisclosure agree- 
ment, using the Government as a con- 
duit for exchanging sensitive limited 
rights data has its pitfalls. I know that 
DOD shares my concerns about this 
area. 

Finally, I turn to the definition sec- 
tion of the data rights law. My col- 
leagues will recall that last year, as 
part of the law, Congress directed 
DOD to define in regulations the term 
“private expense.” While the law was 
silent on the required elements of the 
definition, the statement of managers 
was clear that certain types of costs 
were to be treated as “private ex- 
pense” for purposes of this section. 
Regrettably, DOD was very selective 
in choosing from that statement of 
managers language. 

My amendment, which the Senate 
adopted, simply sought to put into law 
what I believe should have been the 
proper regulatory definition. The con- 
ferees have determined to give the 
Secretary one more opportunity at 
clarifying this difficult area in regula- 
tions. 

In particular, the conference agree- 
ment requires DOD to specify the 
manner in which certain types of indi- 
rect costs are to be considered within 
the context of “private expense.” I be- 
lieve Congress still generally intends 
“private expense” to mean, in connec- 
tion with an item or process for which 
development was required as an ele- 
ment of performance under a contract, 
or under a subcontract awarded under 
such a contract, that the cost of devel- 
opment has not been paid in whole or 
in part with Federal funds. Payments 
to a contractor for costs other than in 
direct support of a development 
effort—that is, indirect costs—should 
be treated as “private expense.” In 
any event, the conferees last year in 
the statement of managers, and this 
year in the law, recognized that inde- 
pendent research, development, bid 
and proposal costs shall not be consid- 
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ered to be “Federal funds” for pur- 
poses of this definition. 

I am confident that the additional 
legislative guidelines in this area will 
benefit the Department of Defense in 
developing its additional regulatory 
coverage. Further, DOD has under 
consideration two other technical 
data-related cases—on nondisclosure 
agreements and on the definition of 
"commercialization"—that should fi- 
nally put into place a comprehensive 
set of regulations on this challenging 
topic. If done properly, I see no reason 
for the Congress to revisit this issue 
for the Department of Defense in the 
near future. However, I will withhold 
final judgment on this until the com- 
pletion of the regulatory process. 

PRODUCTION SPECIAL TOOLING 

A second amendment I offered 
during the Senate's consideration of 
the DOD authorization bill related to 
the appropriate policy for production 
special tooling, and production special 
test, equipment. I was pleased that my 
amendment was cosponsored by the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. STEVENS, and the ranking 
member of the Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Defense Industry and 
Technology, Mr. GRAMM. I am pleased 
that the conference report retains the 
basic policies of the Senate-passed 
amendment. Again, since there is little 
in the statement of managers, I 
thought it advisable to explain my 
own view of how the conferees treated 
this issue. 

The entire spectrum of activity re- 
lating to the appropriate financing 
policy applicable to this production 
equipment, has been controversial. Its 
origins in Navy policy, to appropria- 
tions limitations last year, and then 
through DOD regulations, have been 
confusing and conflicting. I believe 
this conference provision will bring 
clarity and sanity to this issue. The 
basic principles of the Senate's amend- 
ment have been retained in the confer- 
ence agreement. The Secretary of De- 
fense is directed to issue regulations 
which are to be applied uniformly 
throughout DOD. As part of the ini- 
tial contract negotiation process, DOD 
and the contractor are expected to ne- 
gotiate and agree on the types and 
amount of production special tooling, 
and production special test equipment, 
likely to be required by the contractor 
in the performance of the contract. 
This negotiation, in and of itself, 
should help to reduce the total cost of 
such equipment to the Government. 

Once the total amount of tooling 
has been determined, the policies of 
this amendment come into play. From 
the outset of congressional consider- 
ation of this special tooling issue, we 
have held the view that in certain cir- 
cumstances а contractor will be reim- 
bursed for 100 percent of the cost of 
tooling, as follows: 
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When the equipment is to be used 
solely for final production acceptance 
testing; 

When the purchase is for equipment 
that cannot be used for the same or 
similar items of production in future 
years; or 

If the total cost of such equipment is 
less that $1 million. 

In other circumstances, I would 
again anticipate the general rule to be 
that, after negotiation with the con- 
tractor, the Secretary of a military de- 
partment will establish an appropriate 
first year percentage of reimburse- 
ment for costs incurred by the con- 
tractor for the agreed-upon tooling. 
While the law says the minimum per- 
centage of first year reimbursement 
shall be no less than 50 percent, I have 
every reason to expect that most DOD 
agencies intend to return to the well- 
established, pre-1986 DOD practice of 
providing 100 percent reimbursement. 
In those instances when only the mini- 
mum percentage is to be applied, the 
law now provides that the balance of 
the contractor investment is to be paid 
for, in full, by the Government accord- 
ing to a mutually agreed upon amorti- 
zation schedule. The conference agree- 
ment also recognizes that, in those in- 
stances where the Secretary deter- 
mines, on a case-by-case basis, under 
the criteria established in the regula- 
tions, that a first year percentage 
below 50 percent is required, then the 
balance is still to be paid in full ac- 
cording to the negotiated amortization 
schedule. 

Throughout the development of 
these provisions, legislatively and re- 
gulatorily, we have been seeking the 
proper policy for Government reim- 
bursing of a contractor for the costs of 
such tooling. I do not believe there 
was any intention to alter any compa- 
ny’s policies of treating production 
special tooling and production special 
test equitment as a tangible capital 
asset. 

Finally, I would like to address the 
so-called indemnification provision in 
this conference agreement. This lan- 
guage is broader than the provision in 
section 9105 of the fiscal 1987 DOD 
Appropriations Act. We have included 
coverage for the unplanned termina- 
tion of a program. We have provided 
for the inclusion of a negotiated clause 
protecting both the Government and 
the contractor. In this portion of the 
agreement, and in other places in this 
conference agreement, we have, out of 
necessity, added language conditioning 
the operation “‘subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations.” I do not view 
this language as a ready escape valve 
to be used arbitrarily by the military 
departments to avoid meeting their le- 
gitimate obligations in the event of a 
termination. I will be watching the im- 
plementation, and field experience in 
this area, very closely. 
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Mr. President, this provision, too, is 
a good conference agreement. I again 
want to thank my cosponsors, and 
Senator BINGAMAN, for assisting in the 
negotiations in the conference that led 
to this provision. I have also discussed 
this issue with Dr. Costello. He has as- 
sured me of his interest in this matter, 
and that these implementing regula- 
tions will receive his personal atten- 
tion. 

SMALL BUSINESS 

Mr. President, I introduced a third 
amendment with the chairman of the 
Small Business Committee, Senator 
Bumpers, and the committee’s ranking 
member, Senator WEICKER, to modify 
& series of amendments to the Small 
Business Act which had been included 
last year in the 1987 DOD authoriza- 
tion bill. This amendment would have 
completely reversed the actions taken 
last year. 

Given the outcome of this confer- 
ence, it is incumbent upon the Senate 
to immediately resume consideration 
of S. 1559. The Defense authorization 
bill is obviously the wrong vehicle to 
seek redress for the small business 
community. It was not a priority issue 
for the conference, nor were the con- 
cerns of the small business community 
remedied. 

Those affected by this amendment 
have repeatedly expressed their con- 
cerns about the negative impact that 
enactment of this legislation will have 
on their small firms. We have an obli- 
gation to address the issues raised at 
the hearing which was held by the 
Senate Small Business Committee and 
solved when the Senate passed our 
amendment on the Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The conferees did, however, agree to 
require that a fair proportion of con- 
tracts be awarded, to small business in 
“each industry category"—that is, іп 
groups of similar goods and services. 
The objective of this amendment is to 
assure small business participation in 
underrepresented categories. 

The conference also adopted a 
$25,000 small purchase threshold, and 
eliminated the section requiring disclo- 
sure of anticipated bidders. It does 
not, however, eliminate the small busi- 
ness community concerns about goal- 
ing. Nor does it eliminate the ambigui- 
ty and confusion associated with the 
inconsistent use of the term “fair 
market price”. The conference agree- 
ment also leaves the questions sur- 
rounding subcontractor limitations un- 
answered. 

The Small Business Act is designed 
to address the concerns of the small 
business community, and to protect 
and assure their viability. Last year’s 
actions by the House Armed Services 
Committee has caused considerable 
problems not only for small business- 
es, but also for Federal agencies. The 
time has come for the Small Business 
Committees of the Senate and the 
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House to assert their rightful jurisdic- 
tion over these matters. Therefore, 
after discussions with the chairman 
and banking member of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, we will 
proceed to bring S. 1559 to the floor 
for consideration in the near future. 

Mr. President, I have confidence in 
this final product before the Senate. 
As every Member of this body is well 
aware, many months of hard work 
went into this Defense bill. A great 
number of compromises were reached 
after long and exhaustive hours of ne- 
gotiations. It is not a perfect piece of 
legislation. I do not believe there has 
ever been a perfect piece of legislation. 
However, this legislation is the best 
product possible given our budget con- 
straints, and many other consider- 
ations which were raised in this con- 
ference. 

This is a bill the President can sign, 
and must sign. It is the result of 
countless hours of staff work, and 
direct negotiations and outstanding ef- 
forts on everyone’s behalf to produce a 
workable, responsible Defense bill. 
Our work is not finished. I anticipate 
more legislation in the future to con- 
tinue on the path set in this bill. I 
have mentioned many of my concerns 
in this statement. Other Senators un- 
doubtedly have their own concerns 
which they will want to address in the 
near future. This is natural. Today, 
however, it is the responsibility of the 
Senate to pass this conference report, 
and send this bill on to the President 
for his approval. I urge my colleagues 
to vote to support this conference 
report. 

I would like to take just 1 more 
minute to thank the staff of the 
Armed Services Committee for their 
outstanding work. I appreciate the 
long hours and hard work put in by, 
Charles Smith, David Lyles, Bob 
Bayer, and Mary Kampo on my sub- 
committee, and the minority staff rep- 
resented by Mike Kelly and Ken John- 
son. During the time I was acting as 
floor manager of the bill, I was greatly 
assisted by John Hamre, Rick Finn, 
Bob Bell, Andy Effron, and many 
others on the majority staff. Thank 
you all for your help and guidance. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ex- 
press appreciation to those Senators 
who have gone forward in terms of ex- 
pressing their views on this conference 
report. 

At this point I will relinquish the 
floor in hopes that others will speak to 
the pending matter. I understand the 
Senator from North Carolina will soon 
be recognized. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the conference 
report on H.R. 1748, the National De- 
fense Authorization Act for fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989. I commend the 
chairman of the committee, Senator 
Sam NUNN, and the ranking member, 
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Senator JOHN Warner, for the work 
they have done in bringing this bill 
through a long and arduous confer- 
ence. This is a good bill. It is the result 
of extensive work by the conference 
members who negotiated in good faith 
for their respective legislative bodies. I 
think the conferees can be justly 
proud of their product, and it is de- 
serving of support by the full Senate. 

Mr. President, in commenting on 
this bill now before us, I should like to 
emphasize several actions taken by the 
conferees regarding matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Defense Industry 
and Technology Subcommittee, which 
I chair and on which Senator GRAMM 
ably serves as the ranking minority 
member. 

First, concerning a matter I have 
previously addressed, I want to take a 
moment to again comment on our 
steadily eroding technological and in- 
dustrial bases—the long-term under- 
pinnings of our national defense 
effort. Our national security strategy 
fundamentally relies on technology to 
provide us with a qualitative edge in 
weapons systems and to thereby over- 
come Soviet quantitative advantages. 
Yet we have been neglecting those un- 
derpinnings in recent years. The bill 
passed by the Senate attempted to re- 
verse that neglect. The bill had strong 
contributions in this area from Sena- 
tors WIRTH, GLENN, LEVIN, DIXON, and 
GORE on the committee and from Sen- 
ators BYRD and CHILES on the Senate 
floor. I was pleased to see elements of 
this same concern reflected in the De- 
fense authorization bill passed by the 
House. 

As I have previously stated before 
this body, the cause of this crisis is 
partly rooted in the declining DOD 
funding share for the technology base, 
and in inadequate funding by the De- 
partment for industrial base modern- 
ization programs. When these factors 
are combined with the adversarial gov- 
ernment-industry relationship that 
exists today, we see the long-term abil- 
ity to provide for defense needs placed 
in а precarious position. 

In like fashion, an imbalance of 
funding for strategic modernization at 
the expense of the conventional de- 
fense technology base has led to seri- 
ous concerns about our ability to pro- 
vide for strong conventional forces. As 
the potential for nuclear arms control 
agreements with the Soviets grows, 
and that of course is something I 
strongly support, it is ever more criti- 
cal that we have the technology base 
available to provide for future in- 
creases in conventional capability. 

The Senate, properly I believe, took 
positive action to reverse the steadily 
eroding technological and industrial 
underpinnings of defense, and demon- 
strated strong support for the conven- 
tional science and technology base, in 
particular by funding the Balanced 
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Technology Initiative. The long-term 
decline in funding for the three criti- 
cal areas—the tech base, the industrial 
base, and the conventional force leap- 
frog" technologies—was reversed in 
the Senate authorization bil by in- 
creasing funding for these areas. The 
conferees' recommendations in the bill 
before the Senate today sustain the 
Senate position in these areas—these 
recommendations start the funding 
trend in these areas upward toward 
the level needed to ensure our long- 
term ability to produce the future de- 
fense systems needed by this country. 

The conferees agreed that despite 
the reductions required in the overall 
defense authorization level, the sci- 
ence and technology base should not 
be reduced. While other major areas 
within the defense budget realized a 
decline from the President's budget re- 
quest, the funding level authorized for 
the science and technology base—not 
including SDI—was increased by 
$314.4 million over the level requested 
in the President’s budget. This under- 
scored the importance the conferees 
placed on the need to provide for the 
Nation’s future technological needs. 

The conferees’ support for the sci- 
ence and technology base was high- 
lighted by the recommendation that 
$73 million more than the administra- 
tion request be authorized for the uni- 
versity research initiative. Further- 
more, the conferees recommended ex- 
tending the University Instrumenta- 
tion Program for another year by rec- 
ommending authorization of $25 mil- 
lion. The President’s budget submis- 
sion had requested no funding for this 
important research support program. 
Finally, the conferees agreed to a leg- 
islative provision, proposed by the 
House, which makes $3.47 billion avail- 
able only to the technology base pro- 
grams of the Services and Defense 
agencies, $50 million more than the re- 
quest. Let me say that I truly appreci- 
ate the strong bipartisan support 
which both the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees have 
given to the technology base this year. 
This is the seed corn of our future de- 
fense capabilities. 

In addition to strong support for the 
science and technology base, the con- 
ferees also expressed strong support 
for the industrial base. The conferees 
agreed that a strong, competitive in- 
dustrial base is a key component of a 
strong national defense, and expressed 
concern that this base has seriously 
eroded in recent years. Therefore, in 
addition to other amounts, the confer- 
ees recommended authorization of 
$145 million in fiscal year 1988 for the 
Defense Manufacturing Initiative es- 
tablished in the Senate authorization 
bill for the purpose of improving man- 
ufacturing technology. 

Of this amount, $95 million was 
placed in a manufacturing technology 
initiative account under the Assistant 
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Secretary of Defense for Production 
and Logistics, with $50 million to be 
used by the Defense Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency for generic 
manufacturing technology research, 
and the remaining $45 million to be 
used to enhance manufacturing tech- 
nology efforts already underway. The 
conferees also made clear that $5 mil- 
lion from this latter account was avail- 
able in accordance with earlier Senate 
action to support the National Center 
for Manufacturing Sciences, a ma- 
chine tool industry consortium aimed 
at improving manufacturing technolo- 
gy in that critical industry. Senators 
GLENN and Levin have been strong 
and effective advocates of NCMS. 

The remaining $50 million for the 
Defense Manufacturing Initiative for 
fiscal year 1988 was authorized for the 
semiconductor manufacturing technol- 
ogy account to augment the $50 mil- 
lion requested. The resulting $100 mil- 
lion total was specifically authorized 
for Sematech, a research consortium 
of U.S. semiconductor manufacturers, 
materials manufacturers, and equip- 
ment manufacturers established for 
the purpose of conducting research on 
advanced semiconductor manufactur- 
ing techniques. The bill also sets out a 
workable framework for the govern- 
ment-industry relationship on Sema- 
tech, a framework endorsed by both 
the semiconductor industry and the 
Department of Defense. This semicon- 
ductor manufacturing program, on 
which I have worked very closely with 
Senator CHILES and Senator WIRTH, 
was another area in which the Senate 
had taken the lead. But the House 
conferees, in particular the chairman 
of the conference, Mr. AsPIN, also 
clearly recognized the importance of 
getting on with this effort. 

In another critical area, the confer- 
ees agreed that an imbalance exists in 
the administration's defense research 
request which proposed too much 
growth in the strategic defense initia- 
tive and too little in advanced technol- 
ogies for conventional warfare needs. 
Accordingly, the conferees recom- 
mended an authorization of $300 mil- 
lion to continue programs, projects, 
and activities initiated under the bal- 
anced technology initiative in fiscal 
year 1987. The conferees further rec- 
ommended that an additional $200 
million be identified for new and inno- 
vative balanced technology initiative 
programs, projects, and activities. 
These funds are to be derived from 
funds already appropriated for other 
research and development accounts. 
Senators Nunn, COHEN, LEVIN, and 
Exon have been leaders in defining 
the balanced technology initiative, and 
it has been а pleasure to work with 
them on this vitally important pro- 


gram. 

In the area of acquisition policy, the 
conferees agreed with the Senate that 
now was not the time for further ex- 
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tensive changes to the defense pro- 
curement system. We agreed that the 
system needed a breather to absorb 
the numerous changes made by regu- 
lation and by law in recent years. We 
also felt that we needed time to sort 
out which of these changes had been 
for the better and which had actually 
made the system less effective. Howev- 
er, I do think it is fair to say that 
there is widespread uneasiness that 
our current acquisition system is not 
working well. Many of us are especial- 
ly concerned that the acquisition 
system as it is currently working does 
not put sufficient emphasis on the 
timeliness of the process—taking 12 to 
14 years to get weapons into the field 
should be unacceptable—or sufficient 
emphasis on innovation and risk- 
taking, and on quality. Fundamental- 
ly, our acquisition system may not be 
compatible with our national security 
strategy of relying on technology to 
give us qualitative advantages over the 
Soviets in weapons systems. 

Our committee is undertaking a fun- 
damental review of where we stand 
today in the acquisition system. We 
are drawing upon DOD, industry, and 
academia in that review. And we hope 
to have some results in time for next 
year’s authorization process. But this 
year we made very few changes in pro- 
curement policy and those that we 
made were primarily concentrated on 
policies related to promoting innova- 
tion and to the appropriate balancing 
of risk between Government and in- 
dustry. These include clarifying rights 
of the Government and contractors in 
technical data, and establishing a stat- 
utory basis to ensure that contractors 
who purchase special tooling and spe- 
cial test equipment are appropriately 
reimbursed by the Government. 

Mr. President, I wish to address one 
last issue with which the conferees 
dealt. That was the issue of preference 
for American firms in defense con- 
tracting. The conferees of course 
adopted the Glenn amendment on SDI 
research contracts, which had been 
passed by both Houses. Under that 
amendment our allies will be able to 
participate in SDI contracts only to 
the extent they make substantial con- 
tributions of their own funds to the 
project. The bottom line is that the 
American taxpayers will not find 
themselves funding both sides of a 
competitive race to develop technol- 
ogies of potentially great commercial 
importance. 

The conferees, however, did not 
agree to a House provision which 
would have provided a broader prefer- 
ence for domestic firms over foreign 
firms in the awarding of defense con- 
tracts. The conferees did not feel that 
the provision was the best way to deal 
with the problems that clearly are evi- 
dent in our defense trade. As in the 
area of acquisition policy, we need to 
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do more homework on how we can 
better integrate our trade, industrial 
base, and alliance defense policies. 

I think that there is strong concern 
that our allies are pursuing ever more 
protectionist. policies in their own de- 
fense markets. American firms are 
finding themselves excluded from 
major international defense projects 
undertaken by our European allies. 
American firms find themselves forced 
into significant offset arrangements 
whenever they try to sell a piece of 
equipment to the allies. The 130-per- 
cent offsets agreed to by Boeing in 
order to sell AWACS to the British 
and French will on its face have an ad- 
verse effect on our trade balance and 
on the second tier suppliers in this 
country who are denied sales by the 
offset agreements. I would hate to 
think that 130 percent would become a 
new floor for offsets. 

With the dollar where it is today and 
where it may be headed in the future, 
there really is no excuse for our allies 
not to buy our defense products, 
except for protectionism under the 
guise of their industrial policies. We 
invest three times as much in defense 
research as all of our allies combined. 
That does give us an overall compara- 
tive advantage, though not in every 
area. We should exploit that advan- 
tage, just as our allies do in areas 
where they have comparative advan- 
tage. But we can only do so if our 
allies will open their defense markets 
more to us. How to achieve that is a 
major and complex issue we need to 
explore more and we intend to in the 
coming months. 

During that period the Congress will 
be receiving the results of both the de- 
fense industrial base study being di- 
rected by Dr. Costello and the compre- 
hensive review of our international de- 
fense trade relations being directed by 
Mr. Kloske. Senator Drxon will also 
shortly be introducing legislation that 
will outline one approach to dealing 
with these issues. I am hopeful that 
after we examine these various re- 
ports, we will come up with a better 
approach toward integrating our 
trade, industrial base, and alliance de- 
fense policies. 

Mr. President, this bill will protect 
the future by helping to strengthen 
the foundations of defense. It will 
broaden our technological base 
through support for the university re- 
search initiative. It will strengthen our 
industrial base by funding the defense 
manufacturing initiative introduced in 
the Senate bill. It will help sustain our 
conventional forces technology base at 
a level that will provide a much 
needed balance with our strategic 
modernization program. This bill will 
help to insure that our semiconductor 
manufacturing capability will not be 
forfeited to Japan, because it will pro- 
vide the necessary resources and sup- 
port for a coordinated Government-in- 
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dustry effort to level the playing field 
with Japanese industry. It deserves 
the support of the Senate. 

Mr. President, as I said at the outset, 
we all owe a debt of gratitude to Sena- 
tors Nunn and WARNER for their ef- 
forts in the conference. Let me add 
that I appreciate Senator Gramm’s 
strong contribution to the subpanel on 
which we served. He truly sought bi- 
partisan and  bicameral consensus 
where that was possible. I also thank 
Congressman MAvROULES, with whom 
I worked on acquisition issues, Con- 
gressman BENNETT, with whom I dealt 
on strategic stockpile issues, and Con- 
gressman SPRATT, who made a signifi- 
cant contribution on the Truth in Ne- 
gotiations Act, for all the courtesies 
they showed us in the conference. 
This bill was a team effort of all the 
conferees and every member of the 
conference made significant contribu- 
tions to the result. 

Mr. President, before I conclude my 
remarks, let me also pay tribute to the 
staff on both sides of the aisle and 
both sides of the Capitol, without 
whose tireless efforts, the conferees 
would not be here before you today 
with this excellent bill. Kent Bankus, 
Andy Effron, David Lyles, Jon Ether- 
ton, and John Wildfong have all 
served the Defense Industry and Tech- 
nology Subcommittee very ably this 
year. Arnold Punaro and John Hamre 
have made numerous contributions to 
tying the subcommittee's work to the 
work of the committee as а whole. I 
truly appreciate all the help they have 
given me. 

Let me also note the contributions 
made by the House Armed Services 
Committee staff, in particular Tony 
Battista, Carl Bayer, Bob Schafer, 
Rudy de Leon, Dave Price, and Colleen 
Preston, who worked on the portions 
of the bill for which I had responsibil- 
ity on the Senate side. They all served 
their Members, and the conferees as а 
whole, very well. We will miss Tony at 
next year's conference if he carries 
through with his intention to retire. 

Mr. President, let me conclude by 
urging my distinguished colleagues to 
adopt this conference report. By doing 
во, we will be carrying out our respon- 
sibility to provide for the defense of 
the United States in the coming year, 
and we will be laying the foundation 
needed for future Congresses to do the 
same. 

Mr. President, various provisions of 
the bill I believe are crucial to the de- 
fense of this country and provisions 
which I believe the conferees can be 
justly proud of. I can say that serving 
on the conference was a rewarding ex- 
perience. I believe the Armed Services 
Committee has done its work well this 
year. I want to compliment once again 
the chairman and the ranking member 
for the excellent work and the long 
and arduous effort that they have put 
in to making this bill a reality. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico on behalf of the chair- 
man and myself for his participation 
throughout this year's consideration 
of the authorization bill. Ever since 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has joined the committee he 
has taken а particular interest in cer- 
tain areas of our work, some areas 
which do not, may I say, garner the 
highest amount of publicity in terms 
of outside interest, but areas which in 
the judgment of this Senator are just 
as important. And we thank him for 
his studious and attentive work in the 
chairmanship of this important sub- 
committee, and assisting the chairman 
and myself and other members of the 
committee in resolving the issues and 
making possible this conference 
report. 

Mr. NUNN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I would 
like to echo the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia about the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

He has done a superb job on a diffi- 
cult but extremely important assign- 
ment in the industry in the Technolo- 
gy Subcommittee, and the innovations 
that are in this bill relating to that 
subject have been the work of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and his sub- 
committee. I think they are going to 
do a great deal to strengthen our in- 
dustrial base and our technological 
base through the next several years. 
So I congratulate the Senator. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking member 
for their kind comments. Again, I com- 
pliment them for the excellent work 
they have done on this bill. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair for recognizing me. 

Let me say at the outset that Sena- 
tor NUNN and I came to this Senate оп 
the very same day. We were elected on 
the same day in November 1972, and I 
have enjoyed my friendship and rela- 
tionship with him. I admire him very 
much. The same goes for the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia, Mr. 
WARNER, who has not been here quite 
as long as Senator NUNN and I have. 

Mr. NUNN. I might say to my friend 
from North Carolina that the Senator 
from Virginia has been around a lot 
longer than we have. 

Mr. HELMS. He has had a lot of ex- 
perience that perhaps we envy. But 
that is neither here nor there. 

I am going to raise some questions 
today that are in no way personal. And 
I do not want my friend from Georgia 
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or my friend from Virginia to take any 
offense to them. Perhaps the inquiries 
I shall make and the statement I shall 
make have answers that are not yet 
clear to me. We shall see. 

First of all, if I can have the Parlia- 
mentarian’s attention, I have a series 
of inquiries that I would like to pro- 
pound to the Chair to clear up an 
issue which I believe may be of con- 
cern to the Senate. And I do this for 
the purposes of the RECORD as much 
as for anything else. 

First of all, Mr. President, is it cor- 
rect as I was given to understand by 
the cloakroom for me to say that the 
papers—that is the original papers—of 
this conference report now before the 
Senate were first brought to the 
Senate desk by the manager on behalf 
of the Senate on Tuesday evening of 
this week? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senator that 
there are no official records of when 
the papers arrived since no formal file 
in that regard is maintained. 

Mr. HELMS. I understand that. I 
understand that the Senate does not 
have a filing requirement except for 
budget conference reports. That issue 
was not included in my question. But 
did the original papers arrive in the 
Senate on Tuesday evening? Yes or 
no? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
best of the Chair’s recollection the 
papers arrived and were kept at the 
desk Tuesday night. 

Mr. HELMS. Is it correct to say that 
the House of Representatives acted on 
this conference report on the follow- 
ing day—that is to say, yesterday, 
Wednesday? The answer to that is yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Can the Chair advise the Senate 
whether the House indeed had the 
original papers before it when it acted 
yesterday? The Chair had already said 
the original papers were here Tuesday 
evening. Did the House have the origi- 
nal papers when the House acted upon 
it yesterday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senator that 
the Chair unfortunately is in no posi- 
tion to detemine when the House re- 
ceived the papers. 

Mr. HELMS. Let me put it another 
way, then, Mr. President, and I ask for 
the Parliamentarian’s attention. The 
Chair has already stated that the 
papers were here in the Senate on 
Tuesday evening. Did not the Chair 
say that to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senator that 
was the informal recollection, as he 
has also indicated that there was no 
official record kept of when the papers 
arrived and it was the recollection of 
the Senator currently presiding in the 
Chair that the papers were provided 
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informally and maintained at the desk 
beginning Tuesday night. 

Mr. HELMS. The point is that the 
papers were seen here. And I think 
that question sort of answers itself. 
But anyway, the House acted yester- 
day with the papers, without question 
the original papers having been deliv- 
ered here Tuesday evening. I do not 
think there is any dispute about that. 
It is not a matter of recollection. That 
is a fact. 

I guess what I am saying, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is I need an explanation as to 
how the papers got from the Senate 
Chamber to the House Chamber, and 
when the papers were taken from the 
Senate Chamber to the House Cham- 
ber, and the name of the person who 
took them and who instructed or oth- 
erwise requested that person, whoever 
he was, to take the papers from this 
Chamber over to the House sometime 
prior to the House acting yesterday. 

Mr. NUNN. If I could say to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, I would be 
glad to help him on that. The papers 
were being held at the desk, and the 
Senator from Georgia, during the 
dialog which the Senator from North 
Carolina, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and the Senator from Georgia 
had had—and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia I do not believe was on the 
floor—informed the Senator from 
North Carolina that it was my desire 
to have the House act first, and that 
any unanimous-consent agreement re- 
lating to the time would have to 
permit the House to act first. The Sen- 
ator from North Carolina posed no ob- 
jection to that, as I can recall. 

The Senator from Georgia then 
went to the desk and asked whether it 
was appropriate to have the papers de- 
livered to the House of Representa- 
tives and whether the papers had been 
officially presented to the Senate for 
deliberation on the conference report. 
The Parliamentarian’s answer was 
they had not been presented to the 
Senate. Until the conference report 
was called up, they had not been pre- 
sented to the Senate. I then asked 
whether the Senator from Georgia 
could secure those papers for the pur- 
pose of delivering them to the House 
of Representatives. The Parliamentar- 
ian’s answer to that was that it was 
perfectly appropriate within the 
Senate rules and Senate precedent, at 
which time, before the unanimous- 
consent request was propounded, 
while the Senator from North Caroli- 
na was standing on the floor, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia went to the desk, 
secured the papers, and had them de- 
livered to the House of Representa- 
tives before there was any unanimous- 
consent request for this conference 
report to be taken up and before this 
conference report had ever been called 
for consideration. 

So, that is the best recollection of 
the Senator from Georgia. If the 
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Chair has any different observations, I 
will be happy to hear them. That is 
what happened on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Geor- 
gia that that is in concert with the 
recollection of the Chair and what I 
understand happened. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator for 
his explanation. I am sure that is pre- 
cisely the way it happened. I did not 
hear him, if he said to me that he was 
going to send the papers back to the 
House, nor did I hear the conversation 
that I know he had, as he stated he 
had, with the clerk, with respect to 
the papers. 

So that clears it up. I do not ques- 
tion one syllable of what the Senator 
said. I just did not hear him say to me 
that he would send the papers to the 
House. 

Mr. NUNN. I do not know that I said 
those words. I said I wanted the House 
to be able to take it up first, and I 
wanted a unanimous-consent request 
to permit the House to take up the 
legislation first. 

I do not say to the Senator from 
North Carolina—because I do not 
recall—that I said anything about the 
papers specifically. But I did write 
down four points on a piece of yellow 
paper and handed it to the majority 
leader, and the Senator from North 
Carolina observed that, and one point 
was that the House be permitted to 
take up the legislation first. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. I 
did not know about the movement of 
the papers back to the House after 
having been here first in the Senate. 
It was to me, at least, perhaps it would 
be best to say—a mystery. 

The reason I raise this question, Mr. 
President, is that it has a decided 
impact on what Senators may do with 
respect to a conference report. It 
makes a difference as to which House 
acts upon a conference report first. 
Senators, under the existing circum- 
stances, are exceedingly limited in ex- 
pressing, through a vote of the Senate, 
any opinion about the bill. But that is 
neither here nor there. We will get to 
some other points in a minute. 

I say this reluctantly, and I might 
say parenthetically, that I do not be- 
lieve a great deal of study of this con- 
ference report has been indulged in by 
Senators, because very few desks do 
not have a copy of the 17%-pound con- 
ference report that was put on these 
desks yesterday. They are still here. 
You can see а few that do not have 
the conference report, but with those 
few exceptions they are exactly as 
they were delivered. Whether that 
tells anything about the Senate and 
its careful scrutiny of this important 
legislation, I will leave to others to 
judge. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation on 
that point? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield. 

Mr. NUNN. In deference to our col- 
leagues who are diligent in reading 
conference reports, the conference 
report has been printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and of course that 
has been available in all Senators' of- 
fices; and I say that we should leave 
open the possibility that all Senators 
have read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on that point. 

Mr. HELMS. A few hours ago, when 
Senators got to their offices at 9 
o'clock this morning, the Senator is 
right, it was printed in the RECORD for 
yesterday and is available in this some- 
what thicker issue than usual of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD available this 
morning. 

I will say that yesterday I risked get- 
ting & hernia carrying my copy home 
to look at it. Seventeen and a half 
pounds is a pretty good piece of legis- 
lation, I say to the Senator from Geor- 
gia. 

I have studied it as much as may be 
possible in а short period of time, and 
I have come to the reluctant conclu- 
sion that I cannot support this bill. As 
a matter of fact, I have reached the 
conclusion that having no bill will be 
better than having this one. I stand to 
be corrected on that as the debate pro- 
ceeds. But let me explain why I have 
reached that conclusion—or give at 
least some of the reasons why I have 
reached this conclusion. 

First of all, the defense conference 
report prevents the speedy develop- 
ment of the President's strategic de- 
fense initiative. The rapid deployment 
of this system is the best hope for this 
country to deter Soviet nuclear black- 
mail in the near term. While the Sovi- 
ets are violating willy-nilly the key 
provisions of the ABM Treaty, Con- 
gress is de facto binding the President 
to an excessively restrictive interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. This decision is uni- 
lateral disarmament—no other face 
can be put on it—unilateral disarma- 
ment in which international law is 
being misinterpreted, in the judgment 
of this Senator, and used as a sort of 
figleaf for the appeasement of the 
Soviet Union. 

Second, the defense conference 
report forces the United States back 
toward compliance with the unrati- 
fied, expired, апа  Soviet-violated 
SALT II Treaty. This action is not 
only unconstitutional, but also consti- 
tutes dangerous United States-unilat- 
eral disarmament, in the face of the 
Soviet breakout from all SALT trea- 
ties and agreements, including SALT I 
and the ABM Treaty. Here, the fig 
leaf that is being used is labeled 
“Budgetary Reasons." This step has 
occurred when the Soviets have begun 
using overt nuclear blackmail, such as 
their firing of the first-strike ICBM's 
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toward Pearl Harbor purely for ICBM 
target practice. They were sending a 
message to us and we buckled. There 
is not much new about that. 

Third, the Defense conference 
report sacrifices the deterrence capa- 
bility we need to prevent Soviet at- 
tacks on our military and reconnais- 
sance satellites. In the judgment of 
this Senator, we should be bolstering 
deterrence now, but instead, Congress 
is weakening deterrence by hamstring- 
ing SDI testing unilaterally and de- 
stroying perfectly good Poseidon sub- 
marines and preventing Asat oper- 
ational testing. 

Let the record be clear: The Soviets 
already have operational four differ- 
ent types of Asat systems. The Soviets 
have not been deterred from attacking 
our satellites with lasers and electroni- 
cally jamming them. The Soviets have 
even attempted to blind United States 
pilots with beam weapons—and if 
these are not acts of belligerency, I do 
not know how you can describe them— 
to which we are responding by tearing 
up ballistic missile submarines and en- 
gaging in other unwise and, I think, 
perilous activities. 

The arrangements are now in place 
in this defense authorization bill con- 
ference report. I say again that it 
weighs 17% pounds, and most Sena- 
tors have not even taken the rubber- 
bands off them. Yet, they will march 
in here and undoubtedly approve this 
conference report, perhaps put state- 
ments in the RECORD saying that it is 
good, and there will be self-congratula- 
tions all around, and maybe we will 
sing the Doxology and go home. But, 
Mr. President, I am a little more fear- 
ful about the security of this country 
than that. 

As I said, the arrangements are in 
place in this conference report. They 
include: 

One, the testing of the crucial stra- 
tegic defense initiative programs will 
be restricted to the so-called narrow 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty, 
which Congress is unconstitutionally 
trying to impose upon the President of 
the United States. 

Two, funding for, to use the words of 
the Pentagon, bending metal, for SDI 
is to be denied. That means starting 
up actually to construct the SDI for 
testing purposes, as permitted under 
the legally correct interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty is to be denied. 

Three, requested funding to over- 
haul the perfectly usable Poseidon 
submarine is to be denied. That is 
right in here. And instead, this Posei- 
don submarine is going to be de- 
stroyed, like others already. The 
report of the managers specifies that 
it is to be destroyed. 

Forgive me, but I regard this as a lu- 
dicrous position and I fear that it is 
being advanced in order to make irre- 
versible an ongoing program of dis- 
mantling perfectly usable Poseidon 
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submarines in order to comply unilat- 
erally with the sublimits of the unrati- 
fied, expired and Soviet-violated SALT 
II Treaty. Incidentally, for related rea- 
sons, the testing of the United States 
D-5 SLBM is to be delayed, which is 
indeed curious now that the Soviets 
have used the State of Hawaii for 
ICBM target practice. Further sea 
trials of the ninth Trident submarine 
may be delayed—in a further attempt 
to appease the Soviets. 

Four, funding for any operational 
test and for full procurement of the 
vital U.S. antisatellite system is to be 
denied, effectively setting up the Asat 
program to be killed outright at a 
later date. The scaffolding is already 
being erected. 

This proposal also is especially curi- 
ous since the U.S.S.R. already has sev- 
eral operational Asat systems and 
have been attacking, jamming, and at- 
tempting to electronically manipulate 
17.5. satellites. 

Now, all of these arrangements were 
made, and I hope my friend will for- 
give me, contrary to Senate rules, 
during what they call rump sessions, 
rump caucuses, by some of the manag- 
ers for the Senate and the House as 
conferees on H.R. 1748, in various 
closed meetings not involving all mem- 
bers of the conference or subconfer- 
ences. Indeed, believe it or not, some 
of these involved members of the exec- 
utive branch. 

Mr. President, last year at this time 
the unilateral disarmament antide- 
fense lobby in Congress succeeded in 
legislating these very same restric- 
tions. The only good thing about that 
last year were that the restrictions 
were nonbinding. But this year, in this 
Defense conference report, the restric- 
tions are binding in law, in the form of 
specific funding, or rather lack of 
funding, for programs. The main dif- 
ference is that last year President 
Reagan, very properly, ignored the 
nonbinding congressional restrictions 
and this year he will not be able to do 
that. He will not be able to do what is 
in the best interest of the American 
pepa and the United States of Amer- 
ca. 

President Reagan fought long and 
hard for his right to interpret the 
ABM Treaty in a legally correct 
manner in order to test SDI rapidly. 
Now his hands are in a very practical 
sense tied behind his back, right here. 
It has already been passed by the 
House and undoutedly will be passed 
by the Senate later today. 

President Reagan fought to scrap 
the obsolete, fatally flawed SALT II 
Treaty. Now, once again, where are his 
hands? Tied behind this back at the 
very moment that he must meet face 
to face with the Russians. 

He fought for a long time to test our 
ASAT deterrent. He wanted to test it. 
Now his hands are tied. 
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He was successful last year on at 
least опе count—he discarded the 
United States unilateral disarmament 
entailed in our previous one-sided com- 
pliance with the unratified, expired, 
Soviet-violated SALT II Treaty. 

But here, right here, Mr. President, 
he cannot do that again, because of 
what this conference report does. 

Let me read a letter for the purpose 
of having it in the Recorp written by 
Ronald Reagan to Вов Dots, the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader, a letter 
dated September 17, 1987. It says: 

Deak Вов: І was pleased to receive your 
letter, cosigned by thirty-three of your col- 
leagues, concerning the Levin-Nunn Amend- 
ment to the Defense Authorization bill. In 
this regard, I want to register my profound 
disappointment that, despite your efforts, 
the Senate has voted to restrict unilaterally 
our ability to conduct SDI tests. 

My Administration has given repeated as- 
surances that we would consult fully with 
the Congress before making any decision to 
restructure the SDI program according to 
the broad interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. Nonetheless, the Senate has chosen 
to preempt these consultations by the 
action it has taken today. 

The Levin-Nunn Amendment imposes uni- 
lateral restrictions on the United States 
that are not enforceable on the Soviet 
Union. It undercuts our position in sensitive 
negotiations with the Soviets, and it could 
undermine prospects for achieving effective 
strategic defense. I must reiterate that I will 
be left with no alternative but to veto this 
legislation if it reaches my desk with the re- 
strictions contained in the Levin-Nunn 
Amendment. 

Sincerely, 

RONALD REAGAN. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator allow me an 
observation which I think is very im- 
portant to be made here? 

Mr. HELMS. I yield to my friend 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
distingished Senator from North Caro- 
lina raises some query about the con- 
duct of the conference, but I just want 
to make it eminently clear that we 
may go back and respond to this in 
later detail. 

At the juncture in his observations 
relating to SALT II the administration 
took no part, and I repeat, no part 
whatsoever, in working with the con- 
ferees on the resolution of those im- 
portant items and they carefully and I 
think quite wisely protected them- 
selves by not participating and there- 
by having the option for the President 
at such later time as he may desire to 
address the resolution of these issues 
by the conferees and presumably the 
conference report which will be adopt- 
ed ы the Congress. 

Mr. HELMS. So the Senator is 
saying that the administration repre- 
sentatives were there as observers 
only? 

Mr. WARNER. According to my 
recollection, and I was present during 
all the conferences, while they may 
have been in the room at one point, 
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when the final resolution of the SALT 
II amendments were made they were 
not present. 

Mr. HELMS. I see. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, the Defense authori- 
zation bill conference report in fact, as 
the President has said in his letter 
which I just read, imposes unilateral 
restrictions on the United States that 
are not enforceable on the Soviet 
Union. And my reading of the confer- 
ence report convinces me that this 
could undermine prospects for achiev- 
ing effective strategic defense. In 
actual result, if not by express lan- 
guage, the very restrictions that the 
President had threatened to veto back 
in September are in fact in this legisla- 
tion already approved by the House 
and undoubtedly to be approved by 
the Senate this afternoon. 

Now, this conference report—and I 
say this with all charity—is a victory 
for those outside the Senate, outside 
the Congress, who have been seeking 
what I fear will be a weakened Amer- 
ica. It is triumph of substance over 
form. The antidefense lobby of unilat- 
eral disarmers achieved the substance 
of their unilateral restraints on the 
United States. The President achieved 
a form of having objectionable arms 
control policy language deleted from 
the report, while the substance of the 
policy remains in the funding restric- 
tions of the bill. 

Now, words are not the issue. Words 
will not defend America. And that is 
why I have such concerns about this 
conference report. 

Mr. President, to get back to my par- 
liamentary inquiries or series of them 
at the outset of my remarks, we have 
this situation: The Senate cannot even 
vote about any issue. Had the Senate 
acted first on this conference report, 
then it would have been subject to a 
recommittal motion with instructions. 
But now, the House having acted first, 
the parliamentary situation is that 
nothing is left for Senators to do 
except maybe one or two other things 
that I have in mind that I am still 
thinking about. 

All we can do is vote up or down. 
That is it. And I guess it is just as well, 
as I look at this tidal wave of paper 
still sitting undisturbed on the desks 
around the Chamber. 

This parliamentary situation does 
not even include a motion to recommit 
the report to the Committee on Armed 
Services. I wish it did, because I have 
confidence in JOHN WARNER. I would 
like for JoHN and Sam, Senators 
WARNER and Nunn and their col- 
leagues on the committee to have one 
more look at it and one more thought 
about it. But that cannot be done. 

But I will say this, Mr. President: 
We cannot do it parliamentarily in the 
conference report, but that does not 
affect other pieces of legislation to 
come before this Senate in later days. 
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And I would not be surprised to see 
some amendments to other legislation 
to correct some of the flaws that I see 
in this 17% pound document. 

Those amendments could come in at 
any time, as Senators know, under the 
rules. For example, they could ensure 
that, at this time of budget crisis and 
massive Soviet nuclear arms expan- 
sion, the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services does not succeed, as it will 
today, in ordering the destruction of a 
perfectly usable Poseidon submarine 
as one of many other methods of ap- 
peasing the Soviets, whether intended 
or otherwise. I do not say that is in- 
tended. I am saying that is the effect 
of it. 

I do not see Senator Nunn on the 
floor, but when he returns, I have a 
number of questions that I want to 
ask of him. 

Meanwhile, I will ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia if I 
read correctly in this report that there 
is authority to buy 4,737 10-ton trucks 
during the next 4 years? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, my 
recollection is there is a provision in 
there that does authorize the pur- 
chase of trucks. I am not sure I can 
recall from memory the exact number, 
but I think the Senator is accurate. 

Mr. HELMS. I am sure I am correct. 
And that is 2,446 more trucks than the 
Pentagon requested. 

Mr. WARNER. The distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina is put- 
ting his finger on one of the more divi- 
sive issues that the conferees had to 
settle. My recollection again is that he 
is accurate. 

(Ms. MIKULSKI assumed 
chair.) 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator is forthright and he is 
completely honest and candid, and I 
appreciate that. He is not trying to 
hide anything, and I am not trying to 
embarras anybody. 

But I will just point out, on this one 
item—4,737 trucks, 2,446 more trucks 
than the Army said it wanted or 
needed—you just do not go in a deal- 
er’s showroom and say, “Let me have 
one of those.” You have to have those 
made and they cost between $170,000 
and $200,000 each. 

I inquired, “Where on Earth аге 
these trucks manufactured?” And I 
was told, “In Wisconsin.” I am sure 
Congressman ASPIN appreciates that 
generosity, courtesy of the American 
taxpayers. 

Madam President, may I inquire how 
much time I have remaining on my 
hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina has 26 
minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Twenty-six minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes, 
sir. 


the 
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Mr. HELMS. The Chair is so gra- 
cious and I thank her very much. 

Until the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Nunn, returns to 
the floor, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
would like, while the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina is still on 
the floor, if it is convenient for him, to 
reply to some of the important issues 
that he has raised. 

I took some notes as he was speak- 
ing. I listened very carefully to each of 
his observations. One was: “Congress 
is binding the President to the narrow 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty.” 

Madam President, it is very impor- 
tant that we take a very close look at 
the resolution of this issue reached by 
the conferees and now submitted to 
the Congress as a whole. 

First, if you were to prioritize the 
various elements of the dispute on the 
SDI Program, it was absolutely essen- 
tial that we obtained from the Con- 
gress the highest possible level of 
funding for the program in the ensu- 
ing fiscal year. And that was very 
much in the minds of the conferees. 
There was considerable disparity be- 
tween the House and the Senate on 
those amounts. And, as my colleague 
knows, having participated in many 
conferences, the tradition followed by 
conferees is to split the difference 
when there is a dollar figure. In this 
instance, we not only split the differ- 
ence, but the House receded to an 
added $100 million above that even 
split, bringing this authorization to 
$3.9 billion. 

That represents progress in terms of 
added dollars in this fiscal year. It in- 
dicates that our President in his peti- 
tion to the Congress is getting a meas- 
ure of support from the Congress to 
increase each fiscal year the level of 
funding. 

Now, turning to the provisions them- 
selves, as our distinguished colleague 
from North Carolina will recall, the 
time period of the Levin-Nunn amend- 
ment originally was cast in a 2-year 
timeframe. That has now been re- 
duced by one-half. 

In fact, the Levin-Nunn amendment 
was actually deleted from the bill and 
in its place new language was inserted 
which covers but 1 fiscal year. 

Second, and most importantly, the 
administration gets explicit confirma- 
tion, actual language to the effect that 
it can conduct planning for tests under 
the broad interpretation. While this 
Senator feels, and I am sure that the 
Senator from North Carolina feels, 
there was no doubt about that in 
terms of the interpretation of the 
treaty and other matters relating to 
that issue, nevertheless, assuming that 
the Congress does approve this confer- 
ence report, that issue is now laid to 
rest very clearly. 
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Third, the administration gets the 
reprogramming option in law, to get 
the funds for tests under a broad in- 
terpretation if relevant committees ap- 
prove that reprogramming and such 
other action as the Congress may 
deem appropriate in the event that 
the President comes and petitions, spe- 
cifically for the dollars needed to 
expand whatever planning and other 
steps he wishes to take leading to tests 
and, indeed, the actual tests them- 
selves under a broad interpretation. 

Last, the amendment was modified 
to delete any reference to the ABM 
Treaty and it does not, in my judg- 
ment, prejudice the argument one way 
or the other on the broad versus 
narrow interpretation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I can place іп the RECORD at 
this point a chronology of the steps 
taken by the administration and ad- 
ministration witnesses in the presenta- 
tion of the SDI Program. 

There being no objection, the chro- 
nology was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


SELECTED CITATIONS ON SDI PLANNING/ 
CONTRACTING ISSUE 


February 17, 1987 SASC Hearing: 

Senator WARNER. I am looking at a bill 
which I think the Chairman and I hope to 
move to the floor at a very early time this 
year. Is this decision [switching to the broad 
interpretation] likely to impact on our de- 
liberations with respect to the SDI pro- 
gram? 

Secretary WEINBERGER. I would think that 
it should be an integral part of your delib- 
erations to know exactly what it is that we 
plan to do, what we can do, and what we 
could not do. 

Senator WARNER. And what the President 
will decide to do. 

Secretary WEINBERGER. And the amount of 
savings that that would make, both in time 
and in money. 

Senator LEVIN. If we approve the budget 
as submitted to us for SDI, would we then 
be approving any experiment or activity 
which violates the narrow ABM interpreta- 
tion? 

Secretary WEINBERGER. I am not aware of 
anything specific, Senator. But I would also 
want to emphasize the point that the re- 
quest, and I would hope the approval, would 
come in a form that would be broad enough 
to permit the Strategic Defense Initiative 
Office to conduct research that could re- 
quire the broader interpretation. 

March 19, 1987 SAC Defense Subcmte. 
Hearing: 

Senator STEVENS. Will the expenditure of 
the funds you have requested either for FY 
87 or 88 be impeded in any way by a decision 
on narrow versus broad? 

General ABRAHAMSON. We have assembled 
the program now with, in accordance with 
the President's direction, within the narrow 
interpretation of the treaty. 

They will not be able to launch that satel- 
lite [BSTS] until somewhere in the '91, '92 
Gf it slips the way things have happened in 
the past, maybe even '93) time frame. How- 
ever, based on this contract award, they will 
be starting to work on a satellite that is only 
partially capable, partially capable because 
of our concern that we not try to put some- 
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thing in space that is capable of acting as an 
ABM radar would act. 

Senator Stevens. But you could compart- 
mentalize that contract so it could be ex- 
panded if we do in fact have to use the 
broad interpretation later, could you not? 

General ABRAHAMSON, Surely. 

Senator STEVENS, Is it possible for us to 
assure the Congress that the '87-'88 money 
will be spent in accordance with the Presi- 
dent's current decision of the narrow inter- 
pretation? 

General ABRAHAMSON. That is the way the 
budgets were put together and that is the 
way our plan is presently laid out. The 
answer is yes, sir. 

March 24, 1987 SASC Hearing: 

Senator LEVIN. І am interested in the tests 
which could either be planned . 

General ABRAHAMSON. The answer right 
now is that there are none that fall into 
that category. The fiscal year 1988 budget 
was put together in such а way that all of 
the test planning is only within the narrow 
interpretation of the Treaty. 

Senator THURMOND. Does our current test- 
ing policy under the ABM Treaty affect any 
testing for which plans are now being made, 
or any programs for which contracts are 
now being signed? 

General ABRAHAMSON. All of our testing, 
or all of the contracts, are being let in the 
context of the narrow interpretation of the 
Treaty at this point. We are building hard- 
ware, as I indicated on this BSTS program, 
that will not go outside of the narrow inter- 
pretation of the ABM treaty. 

Senator THURMOND. General, from a tech- 
nical standpoint, what would be the effect 
of legislation that prohibited expenditures 
of funds for testing beyond the narrow in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty for one 
year? Could you continue to conduct the 
program as now structured if such a prohi- 
bition was longer than one year? 

General ABRAHAMSON. As I mentioned ear- 
lier, everything that we are doing now is 
within the narrow interpretation of the 
Treaty. Therefore, we could continue to 
conduct the program. There is a cost and 
schedule implication associated with that. 
That does not mean that we must conduct 
any tests in that time frame. If there were 
an extended period where we were directed 
not to conduct any tests, if we could proceed 
with building hardware which may eventu- 
ally allow us to conduct tests either within 
or external to the treaty, that would at least 
minimize the impact of such a decision. 

April 1, 1987 SASC Hearing: 

Secretary GODWIN. The President has di- 
rected that the department's SDI activities 
be conducted according to a restrictive in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty. According- 
ly, our assessment on all SDI activities is 
based on the restrictive interpretation and 
each SDI experiment is evaluated for com- 
pliance against this restrictive interpreta- 
tion. 

By direction of the President, as a matter 
of policy the SDI program has not been re- 
structured to take advantage of the broader 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty which 
the President determined to be fully justi- 
fied, Therefore, conduct of the program is 
in accordance with a restrictive interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty. 

The entire SDI research program is being 
conducted in compliance with the ABM 
Treaty. SDI currently plans to conduct 
about nine major experiments between now 
and the end of the FY 1989. 

Senator Levrn. Can you tell us whether or 
not there is any planned experiment now 
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through 1992 which is not consistent with 
the narrow interpretation of the treaty? 

Secretary GODWIN. I cannot speak 
through 1992, but I might ask others to do 
that. Through 1989, to my knowledge there 
are no planned experiments which would 
not conform to the ABM Treaty under the 
restrictive interpretation. 

Senator LEVIN. You are responsible for 
making sure that any experiment complies 
with the ABM Treaty. You have been under 
guidance that the ABM Treaty interpreta- 
tion, as of this point, continues to be the 
narrow or restrictive view. My question is 
have you looked at each of the experiments 
in this budget submission to be sure that ev- 
erything in that budget submission, as- 
sumed by it and funded by it, complies with 
the narrow interpretation? That is my ques- 
tion. 

Secretary GODWIN. The answer is yes. All 
of the experiments now planned conform to 
the narrow interpretation or the restrictive 
interpretation. 

Senator Levin. And your office has re- 
viewed that? 

Secretary Gopwin. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Now, if there were a broad 
interpretation adopted by the administra- 
tion, you would be given that guidance, I 
presume, is that correct? 

Secretary GODWIN. Yes. 

Senator LEVIN. You would be bound by it. 

Secretary GODWIN. Yes. 

Senator Levin. Do you know if there 
would be a budget amendment sought if 
there was & broad interpretation? Since the 
current budget assumes in its experiments 
the narrow interpretation, if there were а 
broad interpretation adopted by the admin- 
istration, would there not necessarily be a 
budget amendment sought, either upping or 
downing the budget? 

Secretary GopwiN. I am not familiar with 
the detailed answer to that question. In gen- 
eral, the answer is that certain types of ac- 
tivities would be permitted which might 
allow the program to go more rapidly; 
therefore there could possibly be a budget 
amendment sought. I do not know if there 
would be, though. 

Secretary Сорун. [Responding to ques- 
tions from Senator Cohen on the compli- 
ance determination process]. We would 
review them at the time there was а plan 
descríbing the test, and we would render a 
judgment as to whether or not it conformed 
with the ABM Treaty. 

General ABRAHAMSON. The President de- 
cided in October, 1985, as a matter of policy, 
not to restructure the SDI program in ac- 
cordance with the broader interpretation of 
the treaty. АП statements in this testimony 
regarding compliance with treaty provisions 
should be understood to be based on the 
more restrictive interpretation. That is the 
way the program is structured. That is the 
way our budget is structured at this point. 
The President has reserved the right to re- 
structure the SDI program to take full ad- 
vantage of the broader bounds of the ABM 
Treaty. 

The SDI Program consists of near-term 
technology research projects and major ex- 
periments. The research projects directly 
support the major experiments by providing 
the necessary technologies. These research 
activities are well defined and clearly com- 
pliant. The major experiments, most of 
which are to be conducted in later years, are 
also being planned to be fully compliant. 

General ABRAHAMSON. [Responding to 
questions by Senator Exon concerning the 
narrow interpretation]. The budget has 
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been submitted under the narrow interpre- 
tation and all of the compliance machinery 
is operating to insure that each test planned 
at this point and for this budget submission 
is under the narrow interpretation of the 
treaty. At the same time, there is an exami- 
nation going on to see what the cost is, what 
the advantages might be, so that that could 
be weighed in terms of its policy implica- 
tions, all of these. But you must have input 
to determine the technical advantages. So 
we are going through а process. That proc- 
ess will result in a report to the President 
[the “Wallop Report"] on how SDI would 
be conducted under the broad interpreta- 
tion]. 

Senator Levin. General, first let me ask 
you about your budget request. I under- 
stand from your testimony that your budget 
request for 1988 and 1989 assumes compli- 
ance with the narrow interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty. 

General ABRAHAMSON. It was assembled 
that way and that is the way it is being sub- 
mitted. Yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. The timetable for a presi- 
dential decision as to whether to remain 
within that narrow interpretation is what? 
Is it the end of April? 

General ABRAHAMSON. [Explains that it 
will not likely be before the end of April). 

Senator Levin. That would then make it 
impossible for us to have your conclusions 
prior to mark-up. That leaves us, in effect, 
writing a check for your projects in the 
dark, without knowing whether we would be 
contributing to what we—or I should say 
many of us, and not we—consider to be a 
violation of the traditional interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty. 

General ABRAHAMSON. [Responding to a 
question from Senator Thurmond as to how 
he could conduct the program differently 
under the broad interpretation]. With a 
broader interpretation of the treaty, we 
may be able to direct people’s efforts now, 
in such a way, that the satellite might be 
much more fully capable. 

General ABRAHAMSON. On the tests that 
we are planning—yes, sir. 

Senator Levin. How can you submit that 
list without the policy guidance on that crit- 
ical issue which affects what is on your list? 

General ABRAHAMSON. Because that list 
has been submitted under the concept or 
under the policy decision that the test pro- 
gram must be carried out under the narrow 
interpretation of the treaty. 

The process of making those judgments 
has to be made quickly. They are being 
worked on, and, frankly, like everything else 
in this program, our technical ability to go 
ahead and to either plan or conduct the pro- 
gram is impeded more by policy than by 
technology. 

April 1987 SDIO Report: 

The SDI program is being conducted in a 
manner fully consistent with all U.S. treaty 
obligations. The President has directed that 
the Program be formulated in a fully com- 
pliant manner, and the DoD has planned 
and reviewed the program (and will contin- 
ue to do so) to ensure that it remains com- 
pliant. 

The President directed that as a matter of 
policy the SDI Program be conducted ac- 
cording to a more restrictive interpretation 
of the ABM Treaty than the United States 
could justifiably observe. 

All statements in this appendix regarding 
compliance with treaty provisions should be 
understood to be based on the more restric- 
tive interpretation. The President has re- 
served the right to restructure the SDI Pro- 
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gram to take full advantage of the broader 
bounds of the ABM Treaty. 

The major experiments, most of which are 
to be conducted in later years, are also being 
planned to be fully compliant. 

Мау 1987 “Wallop Report”: 

The first experiments in this restructured 
program could occur as early as Fiscal Year 
1988. Planning activities to support this 
challenging schedule must begin immediate- 
ly. 

Possible Congressional opposition to long- 
lead funding of non-compliant experiments 
could make fundamental alteration of the 
ABM Treaty regime an issue as early as FY 
1989. 

The following early system exploration 
experiments, which are designed to signifi- 
cantly reduce overall program risk, are rep- 
resentative of experiments which could be 
conducted under the broad interpretation. 
Because these experiments could not be 
conducted under the restrictive interpreta- 
tion, the Congress may prove unwilling to 
authorize formal planning for them, such as 
initiating contracts and allocating funds. 
Consequently, a decision to restructure the 
program in accordance with the broad inter- 
pretation is probably required prior to be- 
ginning formal planning for these experi- 
ments. 

Since major experiments require several 
years of preparation, SDIO budget requests 
will have to include early funding to pre- 
pare for experiments in the early 1990s that 
would violate the restrictive interpretation. 
These funding requests may come as early 
as FY 1989. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, I 
would like to read from one portion of 
that recitation. 

On March 24, 1987, at the Senate 
Armed Services Committee hearings, 
Senator Levin proposed the following: 

“I am interested in the tests which 
could be either planned—” and he was 
stopped, and the witness, General 
Abrahamson replied. 

“The answer right now is that there 
are none that fall into that category. 
The fiscal year 1988 budget was put 
together in such a way that all of the 
test planning is only within the 
narrow interpretation of the treaty.” 

Whereupon, Senator THURMOND 
interjected: 

“Does our current testing policy 
under the ABM Treaty affect any test- 
ing for which plans now being made, 
or any programs for which contracts 
are now being signed?” 

“General Abrahamson: All of our 
testing, or all of the contracts, are now 
being let in the context of the narrow 
interpretation of the Treaty at this 
point. We are building hardware, as I 
indicated, on the BSTS program, that 
will not go outside of the narrow inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty.” 

Madam President, the other por- 
tions of this recitation of chronology, I 
think, confirm quite clearly that the 
administration testified that they 
would, for the 1988 program, contain 
their activities within the narrow in- 
terpretation and such other documen- 
tation as submitted in connection with 
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the program corroborated this testi- 
mony at that time. 

Subsequently thereto, in private con- 
versations I have had with General 
Abrahamson, indeed Secretary of De- 
fense designee Frank Carlucci and 
others, it is clear that the rapidly un- 
folding dynamics of the technology of 
this program, which indeed is a great 
tribute to the technological base of 
this Nation, indicate that we can in a 
period of time much shorter than ever 
envisioned, proceed to work in areas 
planned: work, bend metal, and per- 
haps even test in areas within the 
broad interpretation. 

It is for that reason that I think the 
administration very wisely participat- 
ed in the resolution of this particular 
issue such as to lay a foundation that 
would specifically enable this Presi- 
dent to come back during this fiscal 
year, if he so desired, with reprogram- 
ming actions or possible other legisla- 
tive avenues, to seek the concurrence 
of the Congress of the United States 
in allowing for more steps toward a 
broad interpretation of the treaty and 
actions thereon. 

Mr. HELMS. Would the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, of course. 

Mr. HELMS. On my time. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
would be glad to have the time 
charged against me and the Senator 
reserve his. 

Mr. HELMS. The Senator is most 
kind. I did not anticipate taking a 
whole lot of time, and yet I have, I 
confess. 

What the Senator said is correct 
about testing under the broad inter- 
pretation next year—but only if all of 
the relevant committees and both 
Houses of Congress agree. There is 
SDI funding but there is no guarantee 
that we will be able to use it under the 
broad interpretation. As to the SALT 
II restrictions, I will say to the Sena- 
tor—and he had nothing to do with 
this, but they are in the CR—continu- 
ing resolution—as reported to the 
House. We drop the language in this 
bill, but keep the SALT II program re- 
straints. Then the dropped language 
will be restored via the CR. I know the 
Senator knows that. 

Levin-Nunn or Nunn-Levin, however 
you want to characterize that—— 

Mr. WARNER. It is important, Mr. 
President. It is the Levin-Nunn amend- 
ment, sponsored by the Senator from 
Michigan, and at a subsequent point in 
time joined in by the chairman. 

Mr. HELMS. Correct. But Levin- 
Nunn language is also in the House 
CR. The practical effect is that there 
is no compromise. So I fail to see 
where we are making any progress. 
But perhaps we are. But it seems far 
more likely that we are losing ground 
and critical time in crucial defense 
programs. 
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Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
very pleased that the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina raised 
that point. Indeed, there was no way 
for the conferees, as my friend and 
colleague well knows, of the Armed 
Services Committee, to in any way 
bind other Senators to this commit- 
ment; a commitment which we feel is 
implicit in this agreement; a commit- 
ment which I, speaking for myself, 
and I hope the distinguished chairman 
will join with me shortly, a commit- 
ment which I felt the White House, to 
the extent that Howard Baker and 
Frank Carlucci participated in these 
negotiations, believed that on this bill 
we should resolve those issues. 

I say to the Senator from North 
Carolina and to the Senate as a whole 
that certainly the conferees operated 
under the expectation that our work 
in resolving these issues would hope- 
fully be accepted by the Senate and, 
indeed, similarly by the House as a 
resolution of these issues for fiscal 
year 1988. 

Facts may change. Senators would 
not be precluded from raising them 
again. But if we are to make any 
progress in governing as a Congress, 
working with the executive branch, 
then conferences such as this which 
reach the best possible end result are 
an important part of that governing 
process. It is my expectation and hope 
that the Senate today will adopt this 
conference report and by that action 
signify their willingness to accept a 
resolution of these issues for fiscal 
year 1988. 

Mr. HELMS. I am sure the Senator 
feels that way. 

Mr. WARNER. You know, if I might 
just add, to my good friend, earlier our 
party had a caucus on the difficulties 
faced by the budget conferees. We are 
here debating this important piece of 
legislation. They are elsewhere in the 
Capitol trying to resolve the difficulty 
of that gridlock situation. But again it 
comes down to: Are we going to par- 
ticipate as a legislative body in the 
governing of this Nation? I think these 
four arms control issues are every bit 
as important as the budget numbers 
that they are grappling with at this 
time. I wish them well in their delib- 
erations and I hope, if they resolve 
that, that we will give due consider- 
ation to their recommendations. I am 
not sure whether this Senator would 
accept them but certainly I will give 
them due consideration as they are 
presented. 

Mr. HELMS. Neither here nor there, 
but this Senator would rather see the 
sequester go in because at least that 
will require the Congress to exercise 
some responsibility. 

We are in a budgetary crisis, and I 
certainly do not need to tell the Sena- 
tor from Virginia this, because of the 
flakiness of the U.S. Congress in 
regard to the increase in Federal 
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spending over our generation. I do not 
want that kind of thing to play over 
into the most important duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Government of the 
United States, which is to protect the 
American people. Yet, here we are, for 
example, destroying perfectly good 
submarines to appease the U.S.S.R. 
and buying more trucks than the 
Army wants or needs. 

I certainly am not assigning to the 
Senator from Virginia or anybody else 
any responsibility for weakening our 
security, but there are some things 
you cannot compromise. And an ade- 
quate national defense is one of them. 

I said I did not want the Senator to 
infer that I was critical of his omis- 
sion, and I will say that again for the 
purpose of emphasis. 

Let me put it this way: The Senator 
did not want to chop up the Poseidons, 
did he? 

Mr. WARNER. Absolutely not. I was 
going to point out that under this lan- 
guage we have not put in any provi- 
sion that in any way indicates the 
future of this ship other than putting 
it up for the overhaul period. The 
overhaul will not take place, of course, 
because we withheld the funds. The 
future of that ship is still an open 
question mark. 

I shall read the language. 

Effective March 1, 1988, no funds appro- 
priated to the Department. of Defense for 
fiscal year 1988 or a prior year may be obli- 
gated or expanded to overhaul, operate, 
maintain, or deploy the U.S.S. Andrew Jack- 
son, SSPN619. 

It does not in any way legislate dis- 
mantlement. 

Mr. HELMS. That very language is 
what gave me heartburn because you 
say you cannot deploy, you cannot 
maintain, you cannot do anything 
with а perfectly good submarine that 
has been and still could defend Amer- 
ica. Moreover, the statement of man- 
agers clearly implies that this subma- 
rine is to be destroyed. But I hope the 
Senator would stand there and say 
like to а woodsman, spare that—not 
tree, but submarine. We should not de- 
stroy them, in my judgment. How 
about Asat? 

Mr. WARNER. There we had the 
difficult choice of prioritizing the con- 
tinuing testing of nuclear weapons, 
testing necessary to maintain not only 
our inventory, the deterrence value of 
that inventory, for the safety of the 
men and women of the Armed Forces 
who must daily work with that inven- 
tory. 

Also, it is essential that we modern- 
ize, as you well know, the strategic 
forces of the United States. That must 
be а constant program. To do that, the 
Senator from North Carolina knows 
full well we must maintain a credible 
and limited testing program. We had 
to simply make a choice between two 
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difficult issues and we prioritized test- 
ing being the greater. 

In the Asat program, we were not 
able to go ahead with the additional 
tests which I and others felt were es- 
sential and for which indeed this 
Senate of the United States has con- 
sistently, for 3 fiscal years that this 
issue has been raised, confirmed their 
support for the limited testing pro- 
gram. We had to indicate to the House 
in exchange for continuing the 
present posture on testing of all of our 
nuclear systems we would forgo the 
additional test in the Asat program, 
but leaving open the option to the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
to make the decision to declare the ex- 
isting inventory of the Asat weaponry, 
with the S-15 system, as being oper- 
ational. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WARNER. Madam President, just 
to finish up a general observation, if I 
may, because I feel that our friend 
from North Carolina showed a meas- 
ure of courage to come to the floor, 
indeed with just the two of us but with 
other Senators coming in, who came to 
the floor and took upon himself the 
responsibility as he had done so often 
to protect the rules and traditions of 
this body, to point out his views with 
respect to possible variations from 
those rules. 

I understand he will discuss this fur- 
ther when the chairman of the com- 
mittee joins us. 

He has done that in the finest tradi- 
tion of one we all revere, Senator Jim 
Allen, whom we all admired. 

I suspect that if you continue you 
will garner a portion of that Senator’s 
reputation. 

I will say in conclusion the conferees 
were faced with a difficult choice. 
There was a clear possibility we would 
have no defense authorization bill for 
1988 because this Chamber was in 
gridlock with the House, indeed grid- 
lock with itself, on a number of issues. 

We had the option of also going 
ahead and passing some type of bill 
which we knew full well the President 
would veto. Our President left no 
doubt as to his dissatisfaction with 
certain provisions in this bill, and he 
told us unequivocally that he would 
cast a veto. 

Given those constraints, those reali- 
ties, we did our very best, and while 
there are some imperfections and 
there are some portions of this bill 
that this Senator is grievously dissatis- 
fied with, we did our best and it is my 
hope that the Chamber will accept it 
and pass it. 

Mr. HELMS. Madam President, let 
me thank the Senator from Virginia 
for even mentioning my name in the 
same sentence with that of the late, 
great Senator from Alabama, Jim 
Allen. He was truly a giant in this 
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body and a gallant and courageous 
gentleman. To even be remotely com- 
pared with him is an exceedingly high 
honor. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia 
for his explanation and his time. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. DIXON. Madam President, if 
the Senator from North Carolina will 
indulge me, I want to make a response 
to his remarks before yielding such 
time as the Senator from Michigan 
should require. 

He made some reference in his re- 
marks, for instance, when he talked 
about the trucks. I do not think there 
is any feeling by anybody on this side 
in the Senate who was involved as a 
conferee about the question of those 
trucks. We will buy some more trucks. 
They ought to be 5-ton trucks, not 12- 
ton trucks. We do not have any argu- 
ment with the Senator about that. 

I have to say to the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina that at 
the end of a long and arduous confer- 
ence, at the end of a long and arduous 
conference dealing with this bill, that 
was part of the price it took to ulti- 
mately achieve agreement with the 
other body. Later my distinguished 
chairman of the committee will be 
talking about the number of hours 
and the number of committee and sub- 
committee meetings that were devoted 
to this bill. I think it will astound the 
Senator from North Carolina when he 
hears how much time we spent on it. 

So while I agree with him about the 
trucks, I think he probably under- 
stands we wanted to bring this to a 
conclusion. 

There are two other things that 
bother us a lot. The loss of the AV-8B 
was one item that we were very con- 
cerned with. 

The plain fact is that we wanted to 
keep the AV-8B, we wanted to get rid 
of the A-6F. Everybody felt that was 
an aircraft we should have terminated, 
but the House persisted and regretta- 
bly that was a result that obtained in 
the conference. 

Mr. HELMS. Where is that airplane 
manufactured? 

Mr. DIXON. I do not even know 
where the A-6F is located. 

Out of Long Island, NY. 

In each of these cases it was part of 
the price to achieve a compromise that 
we thought was necessary. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
referred to the work product, and I 
show him once again the work prod- 
uct. This Senator was involved, I say 
with some pride, in this work product, 
and it was a difficult job. Incidentally, 
and I know the Senator did not do it 
to mislead when he suggested we are 
committed here to the narrow inter- 
pretation, that really is not the result 
at all. The compromise I thought in 
that regard was simply the expeditious 
and pragmatic compromise in saying 
this year we take into account that 
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the requests made are authorized ac- 
cording to the interpretation that had 
been employed, which is presently the 
narrow interpretation. I find nothing 
offensive about that. 

But I only wanted to say in conclu- 
sion that while I would be inclined to 
agree with a good deal of what my 
friend from North Carolina has said, I 
would come down finally on the other 
side in the end about how I might 
vote. I would assert—and sometime 
soon the chairman will tell us—that 
after all the work we did, the result 
that we have here, given the amount 
of money that we had—some of us 
would like to have had the $303 bil- 
lion. We have in here a choice between 
$296 billion or $289 billion at the high 
and low tiers. It will probably end up 
being somewhere between those when 
the budget is finished—is better than a 
sequestration that would bite even 
more deeply in what we intend to do 
here in authorization. So I would come 
down in the end by saying that the 
compromise is the best product we 
could get. In general, it is a good prod- 
uct. In general, it gives us, I think, the 
best bang we can get for the bucks we 
have allowed this year. And while I 
would agree with the Senator concern- 
ing a few things the House has done 
that I take very serious exception to, I 
think in the end our product is a much 
better product than to turn our back 
on this conference report and vote no. 
I say that with the usual warm friend- 
ship and high regard that I have for 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, not to differ with his point 
of view but only to suggest that in the 
broader and more proper sense I think 
the adoption of this conference report 
is a better result. 

Mr. HELMS, I thank the Senator. 
He is always gracious. And I want the 
Senator to know that I am not at all 
offended by the fact that this confer- 
ence report exceeds by about 3% 
pounds the farm bill that the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois and I 
produced back in 1985. It only weighed 
13% pounds. Anyway, I thank the Sen- 
ator very much and I thank the Chair. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. Madam Presi- 
dent, we are delighted to yield to an 
advocate, the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, one of the great Sena- 
tors who contributed to this very fine 
17%-pound product, so much time as 
he may require. 

Mr. LEVIN. I thank my friend from 
Illinois. 

Madam President, first let me say 
that I rise in support of this confer- 
ence report. This bill will enhance our 
security, although in a number of 
ways it could be better and I will get 
into that in a moment. The reason we 
succeeded was primarily because of 
the herculean efforts of our chairman, 
Senator Nunn. He was joined by Sena- 
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tor WARNER, who also put forth really 
an extraordinary effort in this bill and 
made possible what at one point really 
looked like it was going to be impossi- 
ble. Both the Nation and this institu- 
tion are very much in their debt. This 
bill signals some progress in address- 
ing some of the most serious national 
security problems we face. 

DEFENSE BUDGET PRIORITIES: CONVENTIONAL vs. 

STRATEGIC 

While that progress includes some 
limits on strategic weapons programs 
and avoidance of some key convention- 
al weapons stretch outs by maintain- 
ing current production rates, we have 
not yet succeeded in fully addressing 
the single most serious defense prob- 
lem we face: this administration’s em- 
phasis on funding strategic nuclear 
weapons programs at the expense of 
our conventional strength. 

Those are precisely the wrong de- 
fense funding priorities. We should be 
emphasizing our conventional forces, 
and when cuts are required in the de- 
fense spending request we should fund 
conventional force improvements and 
cut the funding for more and more 
strategic nuclear weapons programs. 

My reasoning is simple. Our strate- 
gic deterrent is sound, but our conven- 
tional capabilities need improvement. 

Additional spending оп strategic 
forces yields very little in terms of 
marginal changes in the strategic nu- 
clear balance. The fact is, with over 
12,000 strategic warheads in the arse- 
nal of each superpower, the addition 
of 500 to 1,000 more on either side has 
little real effect on the credibility of 
our nuclear deterrent. 

Meanwhile, each additional dollar 
spent wisely on our conventional 
forces yields tangible, usable military 
power. If you believe, as I do, that the 
most likely path to nuclear war is 
through the uncontrolled escalation of 
a conventional conflict, then it is logi- 
cal to emphasize the enhancement of 
our conventional deterrent so as to 
avoid a conventional war in the first 
place. 

Despite this logic, and despite the 
fact that we have had to make real 
cuts in defense spending from last 
year, the conference report before the 
Senate does not yet adequately redi- 
rect our spending priorities away from 
strategic weapons to conventional 
force modernization. 

We attempted to avoid cuts in per- 
sonal end strength and we were suc- 
cessful. We had to make some cuts in 
operations and maintenance which 
will exacerbate the administration’s 
own under funding of conventional 
forces O&M. However, our actions in 
the investment accounts failed to sub- 
stantially redirect our spending prior- 
ities. 

Let me cite several examples of this 
based on a preliminary analysis of the 
funding provided in this bill for con- 
ventional and strategic weapons pro- 
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grams in the research and develop- 
ment and procurement accounts. Note 
that these figures do not include oper- 
ations and maintenance or personnel 
because it is very difficult to break 
those accounts down into conventional 
and strategic allocations at least in 
this short period of time. These exam- 
ples are from the high tier budget 
level, because that is likely to be the 
more relevant of the two given the 
hoped-for success of the budget 
summit negotiations. 

The conference report according to 
preliminary analysis provides for a 0.1 
percent real increase in strategic weap- 
ons procurement funding over last 
year, while cutting conventional weap- 
ons procurement by 10.4 percent in 
real terms. In other words, we protect- 
ed strategic weapons procurement, 
while slashing conventional procure- 
ment by more than 10 percent. 

In the research and development 
area we did much better. We increased 
conventional weapons R&D by 12.3 
percent while cutting strategic R&D 
by 10.7 percent. 

When both procurement and R&D 
are taken together, the conference 
report cuts strategic weapons invest- 
ment by 7.1 percent in real terms, 
while cutting conventional weapons in- 
vestment by 7.6 percent. Thus, we 
have cut overall conventional invest- 
ment by a higher percentage than we 
cut strategic investment. I just do not 
think that makes sense. 

However, I can support the confer- 
ence report for two reasons: 

First. Though still skewed, the 
spending priorities in this bill are far 
better than those in the President’s re- 
quest; and 

Second. The research and develop- 
ment priorities we have established 
should help us make further improve- 
ments in the future. 

To truly enhance our security at the 
defense budget levels we now face for 
the foreseeable future, we must act 
quickly to redirect those priorities. 
Doing so will require us to make some 
tough choices, including the termina- 
tion of one or more big ticket strategic 
weapons and placing strict limits on 
SDI spending. 

For instance, as the Scowcroft Com- 
mission told us, there is no strategic 
nuclear “window of vulnerability.” De- 
spite that fact—and the fact that in 
the absolute worst case, bolt-out-of- 
the-blue attack on the United States 
we would retain over 3,000 strategic 
nuclear warheads for retaliation—we 
have funded procurement of the MX 
missile, development of the MX rail- 
mobile basing mode, and continued re- 
search and development of the Midg- 
etman missile and its mobile basing 
mode in an effort to address a problem 
that does not exist. The result is re- 
dundant redundancy in our nuclear 
forces at the expense of our conven- 
tional strength. 
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Hopefully we will not procure all 
those systems, and I am pleased that 
the conference retained my language 
from the Senate bill stating that the 
authorization of development funds 
for MX rail-mobile basing and Midget- 
man does not represent a commitment 
to procure either or both of those sys- 
tems. I intend to continue to press for 
a better balance between strategic and 
conventional forces funding next year. 

LIMITS ON STRATEGIC ARMS ACTIVITIES 

The conference report contains sev- 
eral important limits on strategic arms 
activities. 

Foremost among these in my mind is 
the provision which prohibits the ex- 
penditure of fiscal year 1988 or prior 
year funds for any testing or develop- 
ment of ABM systems or components 
not described in the “1987 SDIO 
Report to Congress.” It also prohibits 
the expenditure of funds for the ac- 
quisition of any hardware intended for 
use in a test or development activity 
not described in that report. The con- 
ference report makes clear that no 
testing or development activity which 
would violate the traditional interpre- 
tation of the ABM Treaty is described 
in the “1987 SDIO Report to Con- 
gress.” 

This ABM testing and development 
limitation represents а classic, legiti- 
mate exercise of the congressional 
power of the purse. The Congress is 
simply authorizing funds, and concur- 
rently prohibiting the expenditure of 
those funds for any unauthorized pur- 
pose. In this case, we are holding the 
administration strictly to what it told 
us it would do with the fiscal year 1988 
and prior year SDI funding. If the 
President changes his mind about 
what ABM testing or development ac- 
tivities he wishes to perform, he can 
ask us to lift the prohibition. But he 
must get our approval. We are not 
writing the SDIO a blank check for 
$3.9 billion. 

That is the way it should be for 
three reasons. 

First, the provision protects the 
ABM Treaty against unilateral execu- 
tive branch erosion by requiring con- 
gressional approval of any activity 
that would violate that treaty as it was 
represented to the Senate. In doing so, 
it preserves both our most important 
arms control agreement, the ABM 
Treaty, and the Senate’s constitution- 
al role in the treaty making process. 

Second, it is an exercise of the con- 
gressional prerogative and duty to use 
the power of the purse consistent with 
its understanding of the laws of the 
United States. In effect, the Congress 
has said it will not authorize the ex- 
penditure of funds for a purpose it be- 
lieves may be inconsistent with the 
law of the land. We have upheld our 
oath to support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and 
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treaties entered into pursuant thereto, 
by adopting this provision. 

Third, the ABM provision demon- 
strates that we can legislatively limit 
certain strategic arms activities with- 
out tying the President’s hands at the 
bargaining table. Nothing in this con- 
ference report will reduce the Presi- 
dent’s flexibility or his leverage in 
either the upcoming summit meeting 
or the continuing START negotia- 
tions. 

There are two other limitations on 
strategic arms activities in this confer- 
ence report. The first continues an ex- 
isting prohibition on the testing of our 
F-15 launched Asat weapon as long as 
the Soviets do not conduct an Asat 
test. The second denies funding for 
the overhaul of a Poseidon ballistic 
missile submarine, the U.S.S. Andrew 
Jackson. 

The Asat test provision demon- 
strates our willingness to limit our 
own Asat activities as long as the Sovi- 
ets do likewise. A regime of mutual 
Asat test restraint is in our national 
security interest given our asymmetri- 
cal reliance on satellites for the con- 
duct of global military operations vis a 
vis the Soviet Union. 

The denial of funding for the over- 
haul of the Jackson is principally a 
manifestation of congressional con- 
cern that we maintain some interim 
restraint in the deployment of strate- 
gic nuclear weapons as long as the So- 
viets continue to do so. 

Both provisions impose limits on 
specific strategic arms activities in a 
manner which enhances our security 
without damaging the President’s ne- 
gotiating position. They are models of 
responsible congressional action on 
strategic arms. 

THE AUTHORIZATION-APPROPRIATION “DELTA” 
PROBLEM 

Because of the unique budget situa- 
tion we are in this year the conference 
report we have brought back to the 
Senate creates what can be called the 
“Authorization-Appropriation Delta 
Dilemma.” This problem can only be 
addressed through extraordinary co- 
operation between the Authorization 
and Appropriations Committees. 

The Authorization-Appropriation 
Delta Dilemma” is caused by the fact 
that the authorization bill was crafted 
without the benefit of knowing what 
the final agreed defense budget level 
would be. Thus, the conference report 
in essence contains two defense budg- 
ets: One at $289 billion—the budget 
resolution’s so-called low tier—and one 
at $296 billion—the budget resolution’s 
high tier. 

The “Delta Dilemma” is that the 
budget summit is likely to come up 
with a defense budget level somewhere 
in between these two numbers. For 
purposes of this example let's assume 
that level is $291 billion. At that point, 
under the terms of the bill before us, 
the $289 billion authorization bill 
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would disappear and each individual 
line item would be authorized at the 
$296 billion budget level. 

However, under the example, the 
Appropriations Committee will be able 
to appropriate only $291 billion in 
budget authority. Thus, in this exam- 
ple, the appropriators would select 
$291 billion in programs to appropri- 
ate from the authorizations bill's $296 
billion budget without the benefit of 
priority guidance from the author- 
izers. As a result, they could choose to 
appropriate funds for programs that 
were authorized only at the higher 
$296 billion level, while choosing not 
to fund programs we authorized at the 
$289 billion level. That would under- 
mine the authorization process which 
establishes priorities within the de- 
fense budget. 

This Delta Dilemma" was unavoid- 
able this year, so we have to make the 
best of it. The way to make the best of 
it is to do what our chairman and the 
Appropriations Committee chairman 
have done: Establish an informal con- 
sultation process between the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee that provides the 
Armed Services Committee the oppor- 
tunity to take at least advisory action 
regarding which “Delta Dilemma” pro- 
grams are of the highest priority. The 
presence of our chairman and ranking 
member at the Appropriations Com- 
mittee markup sessions is a good step 
in the right direction. 

This bill will enhance our security, 
although it could be better. We sus- 
ceeded primarily because of the Her- 
culean efforts of our chairman, Sam 
Nunn. He, along with Senator 
Warner, whose efforts were also ex- 
traordinary, made possible what at 
one point in time looked just about im- 
possible. The Nation and this institu- 
tion are greatly in their debt. 

Again, I want to express the grati- 
tude of this Member and I know the 
whole body and I am sure the country 
to the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the ranking member, and 
all the other members of the subcom- 
mittee who have really been laboring 
for months to produce this bill. It is a 
very heavy bill in more ways than just 
weight. It is a heavy bill in terms of 
the amount of thought which went 
into its production, and I commend 
our chairman and Senator WARNER for 
the extraordinary leadership that 
they displayed and which made it pos- 
sible for us to be here today. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 
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Mr. NUNN. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Madam President, may I 
inquire of the Chair how much time is 
remaining on each side and on the spe- 
cial orders that Senators have under 
the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 1 hour and 
8 minutes. The Senator from Virginia 
has 2 hours and 38 minutes. And the 
Senator from North Carolina has 26 
minutes. 

Mr. NUNN. I ask my friend from 
North Carolina—I would be perfectly 
willing to defer to him at this time for 
as much time as he may require, what- 
ever is convenient to him. I have some 
remarks that I will wait to make. I can 
withhold those remarks. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia. I am getting a little bit 
hoarse. I am sure the people who have 
to listen to me do not enjoy that, but 
perhaps some will be glad since it may 
help limit my remarks. 

Nonetheless, I do have a few com- 
ments and then I will reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. I will probably yield 
much of my time back anyway, inas- 
much as because of the parliamentary 
situation resulting from the papers 
going back to the House yesterday it 
will not be possible to get specific 
votes. That is all right. We can do that 
on other legislation on another day. 

Let me read with respect to the com- 
ments made by my good friend from 
Virginia, Mr. Warner, from the state- 
ment of managers with respect to the 
Poseidon submarine. This is not JESSE 
Нем talking. This is the verbatim 
statement of the managers on this 
conference report. It relates to the 
U.S.S. Andrew Jackson, and that is of 
particular interest to me because I was 
born about 10 or 12 miles from where 
Andrew Jackson was born. South 
Carolinians inappropriately say he was 
born in South Carolina. But those of 
us who live in North Carolina know 
that actually he was born over the 
border in North Carolina. 

But anyway, it is headed “USS 
Andrew Jackson,” which of course is 
the Poseidon. 

The Navy planned to begin overhaul of 
the U.S.S. Andrew Jackson, SSVN 619 in 
March of 1988. In view of severe budget con- 
straints the conferees agreed to prohibit the 
expenditure of funds to overhaul, maintain, 
operate or deploy the U.S.S. Andrew Jack- 
ке with the resultant savings of $110 mil- 

оп. 

I am going to come back to that in 
just a second. 

The conferees recognize that the service 
life of this 25-year old Poseidon class sub- 
marine could through an overhaul be ex- 
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tended for only a few years given the limit- 
ed nature of the submarine’s future military 
utility. And the conferees agreed that effec- 
tive March 1, 1988 no funds could be used to 
overhaul, operate, maintain or deploy the 
U.S. S. Andrew Jackson. Тһе conferees 
expect the Navy to dispose of this subma- 
rine in a manner consistent with the disposi- 
tion of the previous Poseidon class subma- 
rines that were withdrawn from service. 

Supposedly, this destruction of a 
perfectly good submarine will “save” 
$110,000,000. I wonder what building a 
replacement would cost—I imagine, I 
don’t know, but I imagine about $1 
million or more. 

So I am not sure about that $110 
million be characterized as a savings 
figure, but we will accept it for the 
purpose of argument. 

But I will tell you where the confer- 
ees could truly save a lot more money. 
I go back to those 10- or 12-ton trucks. 
The conference report provides for the 
purchase of 2,446 such trucks more 
than the Army says it needs or can 
use. That is going to cost $420 million. 
If they want to save some money and 
not chop up the Andrew Jackson Po- 
seidon, they could cut that excess 
number of trucks down considerably 
and have the money for it. As a matter 
of fact, I do not think one truck more 
than needed should have been pur- 
chased. I say again for the record 
that these trucks each cost the tax- 
payers of the United States between 
$170,000 and $200,000 each. 

Mr. President, a while ago. I re- 
paired to the Cloakroom to look at the 
rules a bit. There are two or three 
questions I want to ask, in perfect 
friendliness, of my friend from Geor- 
gia. I do not intend to put him on the 
spot, but I think that, for the record, 
the question ought to be asked. 

The Senator, I am confident, is not 
comfortable about the totally secret 
meetings of the conferees, is he? 

Mr. NUNN. Is the Senator proposing 
that to me? 

Mr. HELMS. Yes. 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina, again in the 
spirit of friendship, that the House 
and Senate conferees met on October 
23, 1987, at 9:45 a.m., and the House 
voted by гоПсай vote to close the con- 
ference. Immediately following the 
conclusion of that vote, the Senate 
conferees voted, without objection, to 
close the conference. So the rules were 
completely complied with so far as the 
conference being closed. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
has any other information. I will be 
glad to consider it. To the best of my 
knowledge, everything that was done 
in this conference was perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Senate. 
I do not know the rules of the House 
as well as those of the Senate, but I do 
not know of any breach of the rules in 
that respect. The rules provide that 
there can be closed sessions. 
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Mr. HELMS. I think there were 4 
days when a closed session was held— 
four formal closed sessions in all. The 
Senate rules plainly require a separate 
vote for each session. Is that so? 

Mr. NUNN. I do not recall. But I 
know that the conference proceeded 
this year as it has every year. We de- 
cided whether to close the conference 
at the beginning of the conference, 
and essentially that rule carries for- 
ward. I believe the motions made, as I 
understand the motions, really carry 
forward from day to day. 

The same procedures applied this 
year as have applied in the armed 
services conference every year I have 
been on it—under the leadership of 
Senator Goldwater and Senator Tower 
when they were chairmen of the con- 
ference. I know of no deviation this 
year from any other. If the Senator 
knows of any, I would like to know 
about it. 

Mr. HELMS. I do not know from 
firsthand knowledge; but, frankly, one 
or more of the conferees suggested 
that no vote was taken after the first 
vote. Rule XXVII(6) clearly says the 
vote applies only to “the meeting on 
the day of the vote.” 

The Senator is saying to me, then, 
that one rollcall vote was taken. Per- 
haps it was stipulated that this would 
carry over to any other time in order 
to have a secret session. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. NUNN. We call it à closed ses- 
sion. 

Mr. HELMS. Whatever. The key 
point is whether the requirements of 
rule XXVII were met since the rule 
contemplates a vote to close at each 
day of conference session. 

Mr. NUNN. But the vote is not a 1- 
day vote. The vote is whether to close 
the conference or not. The vote is usu- 
ally taken at the beginning of the con- 
ference to close the conference. In 
fact, the first day we met, we only met 
for 30 to 40 minutes in order to get the 
conference going. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
may be the first to say that when we 
аге discussing classified matters, we 
should not do that in open session. I 
would say that a very large percentage 
of what we deal with in the conference 
is classified. That is true, also, at the 
subpanel level. We have a lot of sub- 
panel meetings, and the spirit of the 
closed conferences also applies to the 
subpanels. This is precisely the proce- 
dure always employed. 

For future reference, if the Senator 
from North Carolina has any specific 
thing in mind as to what rule may 
apply here that we are not fully ad- 
hering to, or if the Senator has any- 
thing in mind that indicates that there 
was & different procedure this year 
than in the past, I would certainly like 
to know about it. 

Mr. HELMS. I am really seeking in- 
formation, and the Senator is giving it 
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to me, and I appreciate it. Let me go 
on. 

Is the Senator confident that no pro- 
vision in this report includes any 
matter which is not a germane modifi- 
cation of a matter in disagreement? 
We called it “scoped” in conferences in 
which I have participated. 

I might ask the Parliamentarian the 
same question. I am sure he sat up all 
night long reading this. 

He is shaking his head. I guess he 
does not want to answer a parliamen- 
tary inquiry of that nature. 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator 
from North Carolina that I do not 
know of anything outside of what we 
call scoped. I do not know of anything. 
As the Senator concedes, it was a long 
conference. We had a 2-year authori- 
zation bill this year and two levels, 
plus two sequester levels. If the 
summit conference breaks down, we 
will have a possible sequester, and we 
want to be able to deal with that situa- 
tion and probably find a better alter- 
native than the law would require, and 
we have that right. I cannot certify to 
the Senator that it was outside the 
scope of this conference. 

Mr. HELMS. No question was raised 
during the conference about it being 
outside the scope? 

Mr. NUNN. I say to the Senator that 
usually that comes from the House 
side, more than the Senate side. 

Mr. HELMS. That is right. The Sen- 
ator is correct about that. But the 
Senate also has a rule. 

Mr. NUNN. Many times, the House 
uses the scope procedural point tacti- 
cally as well as strategically. 

Mr. HELMS. Now let me get into an- 
other issue that is fresh on my mind, 
the issue of trespassing on the juris- 
diction of other committees. 

This morning we had a business 
meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. There was some sharp, im- 
plicit criticism that the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Relations Committee was 
being overrun by other committees, 
preempting our authority, our respon- 
sibility. There were admonitions from 
some members that we need to be 
alert against usurpation of our juris- 
diction. 

Now, very clearly in this conference 
report, I will say to my friend in all 
friendliness, that the horses were trot- 
ting, galloping into the turf of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I hope 
that the Armed Services Committee 
will be on guard about that. 

I made a few notes, and I have here 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. I 
guess what I am saying to my friend 
from Georgia is henceforth when 
there is wholesale intrusion into clear- 
ly the purview of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, can we agree now 
that conferees from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be includ- 
ed? 
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Let me just specify. I jotted down on 
page 22 of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate beginning with No. 7 some of 
the points that are clearly Foreign Re- 
lations Committee responsibility: 

7. International aspects of nuclear energy, 
including nuclear transfer policy. 

т International law as it relates to foreign 
policy. 

11. Intervention abroad and declarations 
of war. 

13. National security and international as- 
pects of trusteeships of the United States. 

15. Protection of United States citizens 
abroad and expatriation. 

Those issues are clearly none of the 
business of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee, if the Senator will permit me to 
say so. 

16. Relations of the United States with 
foreign nations generally. 

I do not think there will be any 
question about whose turf that is, if 
you will use that word. 

17. Treaties and executive agreements, 
except reciprocal trade agreements. 

I hope that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
and I can just have a gentleman’s un- 
derstanding that henceforth the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations is going to 
be allowed to participate in confer- 
ences in matters such as these that are 
clearly under the purview of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mr. NUNN. I will say to my friend 
from North Carolina that I wish ev- 
eryone would be on the floor to hear 
this, because I would be the happiest 
person in this body to get Senators not 
to put any nongermane type of 
amendments on this bill. 

Mr. HELMS. I know the Senator 
would. 

Mr. NUNN. As the Senator from 
North Carolina knows we spent, I be- 
lieve it was, 15 days and I do not know 
how many rollcalls we had, but I am 
told 58. We had, I think, 118 different 
amendments and an awful lot of those 
were amendments that were not ger- 
mane to this bill and more properly 
could have been presented on another 
bill. But once the Senate has an 
amendment and takes it up and puts it 
on our bill we as conferees are bound 
to try to deal with that in good faith. 
We closely coordinated with the for- 
eign relations staff and we did drop 
several amendments that were also in 
the Foreign Relations bill in fact. We 
dropped those and we waited to ascer- 
аш that they were going to be dealt 

So we did everything that we could 
to shelve those amendments that were 
properly within the authority of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, but I 
say to my friend I do not know how we 
keep Senators from bringing up non- 
germane amendments under Senate 
rules. We do not, as a matter of fact. 
As the Senator from North Carolina 
recalls, he had an amendment relating 
to the State Department not being a 
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foreign embassy and, of course, that 
came up on the floor and it was voted 
on and I think it received overwhelm- 
ing approval and as I understand it 
that would have been within the juris- 
diction of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. As I said to my friend from 
North Carolina, wait a minute, we 
would rather have that on the foreign 
relations bill. The Senate decided it 
was going to put it there and we have 
to deal with it. 

Mr. HELMS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NUNN. I yield. 

Mr. HELMS. I would certainly en- 
courage him to say that if he would 
allow me to say the same thing about 
the Levin-Nunn amendment. That 
amendment actually quoted verbatim 
from the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. NUNN. I would say that. 

Mr. HELMS. Clearly that amend- 
ment was within Foreign Relations 
Committee jurisdiction. 

Mr. NUNN. No. I would say that 
that was not the case, because what 
we had here, I say to my friend from 
North Carolina, was a provision in the 
armed services bill that directly con- 
trolled how the expenditure of SDI 
money was going to be undertaken by 
the administration, and it was not a 
foreign relations matter. It was in fact 
germane to our bill even if it had come 
up on the floor because it was an in- 
struction about how SDI money would 
have been spent. So that provision 
clearly was within the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
may be correct to the extent it may be 
a joint jurisdiction matter, it may have 
also been within the purview of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I think 
the rules clearly indicate we have the 
right in terms of the funds on the bill 
to make provisions as to how they will 
be spent just as the Foreign Relations 
Committee does with relationship to 
its funds. 

Mr. HELMS. Why did the House 
have conferees from the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee then? Was it this 
entire title of the bill, title ІХ, which 
is headed “Matters Relating to Arms 
Control.” 

Mr. NUNN. One of the reasons was 
that they said that the amendment of 
the Senator from North Carolina 
about the foreign embassy was within 
their jurisdiction. 

Mr. HELMS. And also Levin-Nunn. 

Mr. NUNN. No, they had nothing to 
do with Levin-Nunn. The Foreign Re- 
lations Committee appointees to that 
conference did not have any jurisdic- 
tion over Levin-Nunn. What was done, 
and I wish we could find a way to have 
the House not do this in the future, 
they had a special group of conferees 
that were appointed to have to sign 
off on everything relating to arms con- 
trol, but that was not the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. That was a group 
of conferees that were special. The 
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Foreign Relations Committee came in 
on a number of amendments that were 
put on the bill on the Senate side that 
clearly should have been put on the 
foreign relations bill. 

Mr. HELMS. And were. Or were 
there to begin with. 

Mr. NUNN. And some of them were 
and we deferred on those and any of 
them being dealt with there, we de- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I think that was appropriate. 

I would like to join the Senator from 
North Carolina next year in looking at 
this bill carefully, and I would seek as- 
sistance, and I would hope we could 
keep nongermane amendments off 
this bill, because if that were to 
happen, it would probably cut in half 
the length of time it would take us to 
consider the bill. 

(Mr. GRAHAM assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. HELMS. I do not want the Sena- 
tor to be offended in what I am about 
to say, but consideration of this de- 
fense authorization bill was prolonged 
by at least 3 months because of the 
Levin-Nunn language interpreting the 
ABM Treaty and I remember having 
to delay it and there were numerous 
rollcall votes and balking and all that. 
On the Republican side we had many 
discussions about Levin-Nunn being 
more appropriate to the Foreign Rela- 
tions bill. 

But I am saying all this in friendli- 
ness, and I thank him for the sugges- 
tion that we work together on this. I 
know Senator PELL would be equally 
appreciative. I cannot speak for Sena- 
tor PELL or others on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee but I would not 
mind joining as а conferee in an 
Armed Services Committee House- 
Senate conference, if that is what it 
takes. 

Mr. NUNN. I would like to work with 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I 
talked with him about this. And I 
would like to work with both the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island and the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina. There is no 
doubt about the fact that the Levin- 
Nunn amendment caused a great deal 
of controversy and there is no doubt 
about the fact that was the subject of 
а filibuster that delayed the consider- 
ation of this bill, but in my observa- 
tion there was never а question raised 
about whether this was an appropriate 
measure to put on the bil on the 
armed services bill as far as jurisdic- 
tion was concerned. There were many 
people who objected to it as far as sub- 
stance was concerned. 

We checked rather carefully on that 
before it was introduced and we con- 
cluded it would have been germane to 
this bill had it been introduced on the 
floor. 

Mr. HELMS. Certainly, I do not 
want to have an argument with the 
Senator because he is my friend and 
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he has done a masterful job of moving 
along a masterful piece of legislation. 

But I myself said on the floor many 
times as did I think the majority 
leader that if you take down this 
amendment you could pass this de- 
fense authorization bill before 6 p.m. 
It was then about 4 o’clock. 

But that is neither here nor there. 
We have a gentleman’s understanding 
that we will work together on the de- 
fense authorization in the future. And 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NUNN, I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

I see the Senator from Illinois is on 
the floor, and the Senator from Ne- 
braska, who has done a tremendous 
job, is also on the floor. I thank them 
for their help. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Six 
minutes. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, we have 
had a useful discussion on the floor. I 
do not intend to prolong it further. I 
might say I have identified at least 7 
and possibly 10 points of order that 
would lie against this conference 
report. I will not raise them, but we 
will just consider these issues a little 
later on. 

I thank the distinguished manager 
of the bill | Senator Nunn, and the 
equally distinguished manager of the 
bill from Virginia, Senator WARNER, 
for their patience with me. 

Having said all that, Mr. President, 
and I shall bring joy to the Senate, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. WARNER. It would bring great- 
er joy to the Senate if we could per- 
suade the Senator to support the con- 
ference report, but as I understand my 
friend from North Carolina does have 
reservations and we cannot expect 
that support. 

Mr. HELMS. I will vote very softly, 
but I wil continue to have deep re- 
spect for my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for his courtesy 
in allowing us to move forward with 
this report. I think it is enormously 
important to get this concluded this 
week. I know he has concerns with 
some of the substance of the bill, and I 
understand that. Perhaps we have dis- 
agreements on some of that. The Sen- 
ator has been most courteous, as he 
usually is, and we thank him. I will say 
here for the RECORD and I will stipu- 
late that I will never accuse the Sena- 
tor for voting against this report for 
the reason that the volume of it ex- 
ceeds the agriculture bil which he 
handled. I will not make that accusa- 
tion. I know he will vote on it relative 
to the concern he has for the sub- 
stance. 

Mr. EXON. Will the Senator yield 
for a question? 
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Mr. NUNN. I vill. 

Mr. EXON. The Senator from North 
Carolina has yielded back the remain- 
der of his time. I know there are other 
Senators who want to speak. In the in- 
terest of time, so that we can get this 
to the House so they can act on it, 
when is it anticipated to have the final 
vote? 

Mr. NUNN. It would be my hope 
that in the next hour or so we could 
come to a vote. I do not want to rush it 
and I do not want to cut anyone off 
from speaking. The Senator from Ala- 
bama has been very patient in this 
matter. I would hope we could com- 
plete action in an hour or an hour and 
а half. 

We also have the confirmation of 
the Secretary of Defense designee, 
Frank Carlucci, that I hope to bring 
up this afternoon. I will have to con- 
sult with the majority leader on that 
as to his desires and schedules. I would 
hope we could complete this by 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. WARNER. I would like to add 
that the Senator from Virginia has in- 
dications from the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. Dore], Senator 
QUAYLE, and Senator Domenicr of 
their desire to speak. I hope my com- 
ments now will reach them and they 
will come forward. As I understand it, 
following our distinguished committee 
member from Alabama, there is no 
one seeking recognition at this time. 
So it would be a most appropriate time 
for them to come to the Chamber. 

The Senator from Virginia will wait 
until others have spoken before I ex- 
press any further views. 

Mr. NUNN. In furtherance of what 
the Senator has just said, we are in- 
formed that Senators LEAHY and 
Bumpers would like to be heard. I 
would hope that notice would go to 
them so that we can expedite our pro- 


ceedings. 

At this point, I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. WARNER. Before the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama speaks, 
I think it would be wise for the distin- 
guished chairman and me to approach 
the leadership and see if although the 
agreement states no later than 7, we 
might see if that time can be advanced 
so as to allow Senators to better plan 
their day. It seems to me in view of 
the expressions of other Senators 
wanting to speak that 5 o’clock might 
well be the time when the votes on 
both the Carlucci nomination and the 
bill might be taken. Of course, that is 
a leadership decision. 

Mr. NUNN. It is a good suggestion. I 
hope we can be ready by then. I will 
consult the majority leader. 

Mr. WARNER. And I will consult 
the minority leader. 

Mr. SHELBY. I will be brief. I heed 
the words of my colleague from Ne- 
braska, that it is time to move on. 
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I want to express my appreciation to 
the Senator from Georgia, the chair- 
man of the committee, in fashioning 
this bill, which is a compromise. It 
does not have everything in it that I 
would want, but it has a lot of things 
in it that are going to be good for this 
country and I believe good for defense. 
I I also commend the ranking Repub- 
lican on the committee, the Senator 
from Virginia, Senator WARNER, for 
his patience and his work in this 
regard. It has taken а long time, a lot 
of hours, and many, many meetings 
for this to be brought about. 

This bill does a lot of things. 

I will not go into the details of it, be- 
cause it has been detailed well by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. NUNN]. 
This bill basically beefs up a lot of our 
conventional defense capability, and 
we certainly need this. 

It also does some needed things in 
the naval area. We have to get some 
build-up there. And it also comes forth 
with $3.9 billion for SDI. I wanted the 
$4.5 billion that came out of the com- 
mittee, but none on the committee 
really believed we would do this. 

I thank the chairman again, Senator 
Nunn, and Senator WARNER, the rank- 
ing Republican, for holding forth in 
the committee of conference. This is 
basically the best we are going to do. 
It is a tough bill, but I believe overall 
it is а good bill and I am going to sup- 
port it. It has some pluses in it, a few 
minuses, yes, but the pluses are what 
we have to go with. So the sooner we 
can vote on it, the better off we will 
be. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has yielded the 
floor. Who yields time? 

If neither side yields time, time runs 
equally. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I take this opportunity to congratu- 
late the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, my 
good friend Senator Sam NUNN, and 
the distinguished ranking minority 
Member, my good friend Senator JOHN 
Warner, for their efforts in bringing 
this conference report to the floor. 
Senator Nunn is to be commended for 
his efforts in his first year as chair- 
man of the committee, as is Senator 
Warner for his efforts in his first year 
as the ranking Member. I would also 
like to note that my good friend from 
Virginia has been hampered by a very 
painful injury, but he did not let it 
keep him from fulfilling his duties, de- 
spite great discomfort. He is to be com- 
mended for his dedication to duty. 

This is also the first year in which 
the Congress authorizes a 2-year de- 
fense budget. It has been a long effort 
by Senators Nunn and WARNER to ac- 
complish this legislative achievement, 
and I hope that it will be the first step 
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toward reducing congressional micro- 
management of the Department of 
Defense. Also, I hope that the 2-year 
budget will add some stability to our 
procurement process. 

Mr. President, this conference report 
authorizes defense spending at two 
levels, $296 billion for the so called 
high tier and $289 billion for the low 
tier. Either level, in my opinion, is in- 
sufficient to meet U.S. defense com- 
mitments. Our operational readiness 
and sustainability began to decline in 
1986. The negative growth budgets 
that the Congress has been approving 
for the last 3 years are only making 
the problem worse. By 1991, we may 
very well be right back where we were 
in 1980 in the areas of readiness and 
sustainability. In an era when we are 
placing ever increasing importance on 
conventional defense capability, we 
are taking actions that impair that 
very same capability. 

Mr. President, the Congress has a 
constitutional responsibility to provide 
for the national defense and it is prob- 
ably the most important task of the 
Congress. By our refusal to fund de- 
fense spending at the necessary level, 
we may be forcing a reduction in the 
size of our force structure at a very im- 
portant juncture in history. 

As we move towards agreements that 
will reduce and even eliminate certain 
classes of nuclear weapons, we must be 
careful not to weaken our convention- 
al capability too greatly. The defense 
build up that the Congress approved 
in the early 1980’s returned the United 
States to a position of strength which 
greatly improved our negotiating posi- 
tion with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, the Congress must 
not allow the gains made in the early 
1980’s to erode. It was our convention- 
al and strategic modernization pro- 
grams that brought the Soviets to the 
bargaining table at Geneva. If we ever 
hope to obtain conventional force re- 
ductions, unilateral restraint is not the 
path to follow. As long as we preside 
over a weakening of our conventional 
capability, we will be giving the Sovi- 
ets incentive to delay agreement on 
conventional arms reductions. This is 
not in our interest, nor is it in the in- 
terest of our allies. 

Mr. President, although I strongly 
support the Champus reform initia- 
tive, concerns have been brought to 
my attention regarding the request for 
proposal and the lack of competition 
in the bidding process for these con- 
tracts. Because of these concerns, I re- 
quested that the conference on the 
Department of Defense authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1988 include bill lan- 
guage requiring a report from the De- 
partment of Defense regarding the 
level of risk to be assumed by contrac- 
tors under the RFP, and whether any 
alterations in that level of risk had 
been made from the time of the sub- 
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mission of the RFP to the present 
date 


This language does not require the 
Department of Defense to postpone 
the award of any contract under CRI. 
However, the report is requested 
within 30 days of the passage of this 
legislation. 

I recently had the opportunity to 
meet with Dr. William Mayer, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for 
Health Affairs, to discuss this matter 
with him. During the course of that 
discussion, I requested that this con- 
tract not be awarded until such time 
as the Congress has received and eval- 
uated the report required in this au- 
thorization bill. Dr. Mayer assured me 
that it would not be awarded until 
that time, and I appreciate his coop- 
eration in this regard. 

Mr. President, in closing I again con- 
gratulate the members of the confer- 
ence committee for doing the best 
they could on the Senate side, and the 
staff, majority and minority, for being 
so helpful in this matter. I hope, Mr. 
President, that we can do better than 
this in the future on behalf of defense, 
but since the conference has acted I 
will now support this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has 
yielded the floor. Who yields time? 

If neither side yields time, time will 
be equally divided. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, first 
let me congratulate the chairman of 
our committee, Senator Nunn, and the 
ranking member, Senator WARNER, for 
their very hard work in an intense ne- 
gotiation working out а compromise 
with the House of Representatives, 
and also working out an understand- 
ing with the administration so that we 
can proceed with the Defense authori- 
zation bill. 

It is no secret that this has been a 
very long, exhaustive and sometimes a 
very emotional debate on this Defense 
authorization bill, particularly as it re- 
lated to the arms control provisions. 

When this bill left the Senate, there 
were over 40 Senators I believe that 
voted in opposition to the Defense au- 
thorization bill. With very few excep- 
tions, those Senators were voting 
against this bill because of the arms 
control provisions that were in it, arms 
control provisions particularly in the 
ABM interpretation and the SALT 
limitation that for all practical pur- 
poses were establishing Soviet posi- 
tions right here in the Congress. 

It is certainly not helpful to the ad- 
ministration, particularly as they con- 
tinue their very sensitive and impor- 
tant negotiations with the Soviet 
Union, and I am happy to see what 
has transpired since that passage, in 
that we now have a bill before the 
Senate that I certainly will vote for, 
though my own personal preference is 
that I would like to see all of those 
arms control provisions dropped. At 
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least we have gotten out references to 
the ABM Treaty and references to the 
SALT Treaty, those have been 
dropped, and that is good news be- 
cause I do not believe this Congress 
wants to go on record adopting those 
positions that have been advocated at 
the bargaining table by our adversar- 
ies. It would not be helpful to this 
President or this administration to 
have those positions forced upon him 
by a Congress when he is negotiating 
with General Secretary Gorbachev. 

So, Mr. President, what we have now 
is a bill that is a far more traditional 
approach to the defense authorization 
process. I am delighted to see the re- 
emergence of a bipartisan consensus 
on the defense authorization bill, and 
I hope that it continues. If you have 
this strong bipartisan consensus, we 
are able to move this Nation foward in 
а very progressive manner; that as you 
have this bipartisan consensus we can 
stand unified in national security and 
not get into at times partisan bicker- 
ing as to which side is going to provide 
for the best interests of national secu- 
rity. Certainly there is debate from 
time to time on what policies are best 
to see enhancement of deterrence, en- 
hancement of peace and preservation 
of freedom. But this arms control com- 
promise allows us to move forward in 
this area. The resolution calls for the 
budget submitted by the fiscal year 
1988 as it was submitted. The budget 
request basically went along the lines 
of the narrow interpretation. They 
said even though they had the legal 
right to move to the broad interpreta- 
tion, that in their budget request they 
did not request to do this. 

And the compromise agreement says 
OK, that is what you requested, that 
is what we will allow you to do and if 
in fact you change your mind you 
have to go through the budget proc- 
ess, come back, take the reprogram- 
ming and ask for any changes. I do not 
anticipate that you will have any re- 
quest in the fiscal year 1989, though 
they possibly could have. 

What this compromise does is leave 
open in the 1989 defense authorization 
budget whether in fact the administra- 
tion can or cannot move to the broad 
interpretation and whether the Con- 
gress will in fact allow the President 
and the administration to move to the 
broad interpretation. That issue is not 
resolved. 

The fiscal year 1989 defense budget 
does not resolve that potential debate 
that looms on the horizon. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I hope that the admin- 
istration will take this as an opportu- 
nity to figure out precisely what it 
wants to do in the area of SDI test and 
development beyond the research and 
the laboratory research that Gorba- 
chev says we cannot in fact do. 

I hope what happens, Mr. President, 
is we can get away from this legalistic 
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argument of narrow versus broad in- 
terpretation. It has been a long argu- 
ment. I am not sure it has been a help- 
ful argument. It has been a long argu- 
ment. 

People feel very strongly on both 
sides. There are those who can stand 
up and make a very I think reasona- 
ble, legitimate interpretation and say 
it is the narrow interpretation. There 
are others of us who can get up and 
make the exact same case in a very 
reasonable, logical way on why it is 
the broad interpretation. 

Reasonable men and women, intelli- 
gent men and women, people who un- 
derstand the issue, can come to differ- 
ent legal conclusions. 

I suppose an objective observer will 
say, well, this is perhaps a close call. 
Some may say at best or at worst it is 
ambiguous. I can argue that it is not 
ambiguous. Others can argue it is, and 
others can argue as well as I can for 
the broad, and they can argue for the 
narrow interpretation. But what we 
have now is an opportunity for this 
administration to get us out of the 
trenches of this legalistic argument on 
the ABM Treaty and to put forward 
on a programmatic basis where they 
would like to see us going in the area 
of test and development on SDI, that 
they can come forward next year in 
the fiscal year 1989 budget and make a 
specific request on a test and develop- 
ment that they would like to see take 
place that would move to the broad. 
Hopefully they will in fact do that. 

I hope the new Secretary of De- 
fense, as I urged him in our hearings 
in the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, will take a look at that route, to 
get in, take a good look at all the pro- 
grams in SDI to see what kind of bene- 
fits it would be to move to not only 
the broad interpretation but to have a 
test and to see what technology will 
ао. I hope we do not continue tests 
that sort of fudge the issue. And we 
have these tests that are confined and 
restricted to the narrow intepretation 
but we say to ourselves but we would 
really rather do them differiently be- 
cause we have to get beyond that. This 
compromise in this bill allows the ad- 
ministration to come forward with 
that recommendation, put it on the 
table, to have a discussion and certain- 
ly if they requested it in the budget, 
then the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, this Senate, this Congress will 
have an opportunity to examine it. 

Furthermore, I believe it is clearly 
pointed out in this compromise that 
though they cannot go with any of the 
bending of the metal, thay you can in 
fact have plans and designs for a 
broad test but you cannot do as it says 
any of the bending of the metal. But 
you can in fact have a plan. That does 
not violate the so-called narrow inter- 
pretation and will anticipate you can 
have plans. 
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So, in essence, Mr. Pesident, what we 
have done is say OK, what you have 
submitted in your budget is in the 
narrow interpreation. We accept that. 
Furthermore, what we anticipate that 
if you do decide to move to the broad 
interpretation it will probably come in 
the fiscal year 1989 and we will leave 
that question open when we are going 
to allow that to happen or not allow 
that to happen. That gives us full 
flexibility. It gives us greater flexibil- 
ity at the bargaining table at the 
Soviet Union as we look beyond INF 
and to any kind of other arms control 
discussions. It also allows us the op- 
portunity to put the SDI house in 
order and perhaps move to certain 
programmatic decisions that we have 
not made in the past that will have to 
be made in the future. 

That is the compromise and the 
compromise that I think is certainly 
reasonable and prudent particularly 
given the circumstances of where we 
were as these bills passed the House 
and Senate. 

The second issue, Mr. President, 
dealing with the SALT limitations, I 
was heartened by the fact that the 
Congress agreed not to cram down or 
tend to ram down the President’s 
throat an unratified treaty that I 
quite frankly think there are certain 
constitutional implications. I am 
heartened by the fact that the refer- 
ences to the SALT Treaty and the 
binding statutory language to the un- 
ratified SALT II Treaty is not a part 
of this bill. 

But this compromise denies funds 
for a Poseidon submarine, on the over- 
hauling, refueling, refurbishing of a 
submarine that is in port that wants 
to go back out. By doing that, in es- 
sence you in fact restrict the oper- 
ational capability of some of our sea- 
launched ballistic missiles which are 
SALT II accountable. And by doing 
that you are restricting the adminis- 
tration in that particular area and 
something that I do not think is a pru- 
dent course of action for the Congress 
but one that is not one to make this 
bill fatally flawed or to undermine any 
reason why we should not support this 
because, quite frankly, I hope that the 
President might want to consider the 
option on the Poseidon boat to turn it 
into and dedicate it to a cruise missile 
carrier, to put cruise missles on the 
boat. Nothing in this bill prohibits us 
from doing that. Put cruise missiles on 
that boat and I think perhaps from a 
military point of view and from a de- 
fense point of view, although I have 
not gone into it in that much detail, 
but on the surface it appears that 
might be a reasonable and just solu- 
tion to this problem and perhaps from 
a military point of view not only equi- 
table but a better situation than we 
have now. 

Furthermore, there is no restriction 
on what we are going to do with our 
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air-launched cruise missiles on the B- 
52’s. There are no restrictions on 
moving forward with the Trident. But 
it does in fact deny funds for this Po- 
seidon submarine which was in fact a 
compromise for those who wanted to 
wrap the unratified treaty around the 
President’s neck and those that did 
not want to have anything, certainly a 
compromise. 

The other two issues on the ASAT 
and the nuclear testing is basically a 
swap. We won on the nuclear testing. 
We lost on ASAT unfortunately and 
unfortunately the moratorium that we 
have for the past 3 years is going to be 
maintained. I hope sometime that the 
Congresss will get off that moratori- 
um, see the prudence that you have to 
have an antisatellite capability, and 
the Soviets have that capability right 
now. They have an operational capa- 
bility. We would like to test ours a few 
more times before saying it is in fact 
operational—test it. 

The Soviets have had I do not know 
how many tests, 20-some tests. We 
have had a couple. There is no reason 
we should not be allowed to do more. 
That was an unfortunate consequence 
in this bill because we won that fight 
on the floor of the Senate and I pre- 
dict we can win the fight on the floor 
of the Senate on that issue if in fact 
we have to. 

So, Mr. President, we have a bill that 
is before us that, no, I do not particu- 
larly care for the arms control provi- 
sions. I just as soon they would not be 
there. But they are there. I do not be- 
lieve that they are that much of an 
issue and I do not believe that they 
are injurious to the national security 
to the extent that they vote against 
this bill. 

So I will be voting for it. And I be- 
lieve even though we have had the 
long, protracted debate that in the 
long discussions that we have had with 
the things that tend to work out in 
the end, and I am delighted to see the 
reemergence and the recommitment to 
the spirit of bipartisanship which is so 
necessary and which has been so tradi- 
tional on this committee and I certain- 
ly commend our chairman, in particu- 
lar, our ranking member, Senator 
Warner, for refortifying and reignit- 
ing what has always been a very im- 
portant role of our Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

Those two gentlemen, along with 
soon-to-be Secretary of Defense Frank 
Carlucci, Chairman AsPIN, and rank- 
ing member DICKINSON, put in a lot of 
hours on this, and they have come to 
as good a resolution as possible. 

No, I do not think it is close to being 
perfect. Yes, I have some problems, 
and if it were by itself, I would vote 
against it. But it is in the bill, and I 
will vote for the bill They worked 
long and hard and put the best inter- 
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ests of the country first, and that is 
important. 

What we do have here is a resur- 
gence of that bipartisan spirit, and I 
congratulate the Senator from Geor- 
gia and the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. President, on another matter in 
the bill, one of the issues I have been 
involved in for approximately 3 years 
has been the extended air defense and 
the antitactical ballistic missile capa- 
bility. 

I believe that as we move toward a 
zero-zero option, the extended air de- 
fense systems in Western Europe and 
elsewhere are going to be very impor- 
tant. Western Europe is very interest- 
ed in this; Israel is very interested in 
this. 

The Senate’s position on ATBM’s 
was to take the money and spread it 
across the services. The House posi- 
tion was not that. In the compromise 
with the House, we were able to retain 
$25 million for Army program as the 
Senate had reported. But under the 
extended air defense, we took $50 mil- 
lion out of SDI programs that had the 
ATBM capability. I do not believe this 
is a wise decision. 

I believe that the extended air de- 
fense, whether it be in Western 
Europe or Israel, should stand on its 
own feet. I do not believe it needs to 
be married to SDI cr SDIO. That is a 
strategic program. That is a strategic 
area, The interests are strategic, not 
necessarily theater or tactical. 

My own preference is to have that 
not be in the SDIO. My preference is 
to have that across the services, but 
that was not the case. The case is that 
it is coming out of the SDI account. 

I will continue to try to work within 
the parameters of this bill—what the 
compromise has come forth with on 
this area. I intend to work with the 
Department of Defense on this issue. I 
know the reasons why this money was 
dedicated, the precise numbers, and 
for certain programs it was going to go 
to. Certain particular interests pre- 
vailed on this. 

I have been carrying the water in 
the Senate on this particular program 
for a number of years now, and I will 
continue to do so. But in the last com- 
promise on extended air defenses, I 
think we have some misunderstand- 
ings as to exactly how this program 
will work. That is to be expected. It is 
а new program, and once it gets off 
the ground and establishes a constitu- 
ency and a role and a threat assess- 
ment on its own, perhaps we can find a 
more logical home for it than what we 
have right now. 

Mr. President, one of the agree- 
ments reached in the conference proc- 
ess involves the Army’s heavy cargo 
trucks. 

The Army has, over the past 5 years, 
bought over 2,000 heavy 10-ton trucks 
from a single supplier. While the 
Army intended to buy approximately 
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2,300 more of these trucks, they have 
also indicated a clear requirement for 
a new heavy truck configured with a 
palletized loading system. 

There was no disagreement between 
the conferees on the requirement for 
this new truck with palletized loading 
system. The differences between the 
House and Senate arose over how the 
new trucks should be procured. 

The House insisted on using the 
technical data specifications for the 
truck currently under procurement as 
a basis for "competing" the new truck. 
This would have virtually assured that 
the current supplier would have main- 
tained its sole source position for this 
class truck. 

The Senate, on the other hand, sup- 
ported the Army’s position of compet- 
ing the new truck based on perform- 
ance specifications which would pro- 
vide for true competition as well as the 
opportunity to take advantage of the 
latest technology with increased reli- 
ability, maintainability and effective- 
ness. 

The use of performance specifica- 
tions requires industry to use its own 
initiative and talent to meet Govern- 
ment requirements. This is certainly 
what the Packard Commission had in 
mind by suggesting that the Defense 
Department do more to follow com- 
mercial acquisition practices. 

While we held our ground in the 
conference regarding the use of per- 
formance specifications for the compe- 
tition for the new truck, the price we 
had to pay was considerable. 

The House conferees insisted on a 
multiyear procurement for 4,737 more 
10-ton trucks from the current suppli- 
er. This amounts to almost 2,500 more 
of such trucks than the Army intend- 
ed to procure—almost one-half of a 
billion dollars’ worth. 

In addition, there is no provision re- 
quiring the usual 12-percent savings 
on this particular multiyear procure- 
ment. In fact, it was all we could do to 
persuade the House conferees to agree 
in report language that the price for 
these trucks be “fair.” 

This unnecessary procurement not 
only creates a gross imbalance in the 
Army's acquisition program but, іп 
fact, through the consumption of very 
Scarce procurement funds, jeopardizes 
the entire procurement of the new 
truck with palletized loading system. 

This is one of those areas where I 
urge the Appropriations Committee 
conferees to dig in and fight this one 
out—to continue to insist that the 
competition be conducted fairly and 
properly through the use of perform- 
ance specifications, to provide suffi- 
cient R&D funds to conduct an actual 
hardware competition and to reduce 
substantially the number of 10-ton 
trucks that would be procured over 
and above the Army's procurement ob- 
jective. 
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Mr. President, in conclusion, let me 
just state again that this bill is as good 
a bill as you will find. I think our 
chairman and the ranking member 
and others worked very hard to come 
up with a product the President will 
sign. I think it is important that the 
President be able to sign and not be 
forced into a veto situation. I believe 
Senators and Representatives recog- 
nize the importance of trying to move 
the defense of this country along the 
lines of consensus, rather than along 
the lines of division. 

I believe that the forces of consen- 
sus, the forces of giving the President 
full bargaining leverage, the forces 
that recognize that we should not es- 
tablish Soviet positions in Congress, 
the forces that really believe and un- 
derstand that you only have one 
person who is going to be negotiat- 
ing—those forces prevailed. I am de- 
lighted that those forces prevailed. It 
was not an easy road. It was a rocky 
road. But becuase of the resolution we 
have here, we will be better situated 
for future debates and future discus- 
sions. 

Again, I sincerely congratulate the 
chairman of our committee and the 
ranking member for truly an outstand- 
ing performance on a very tough series 
of issues and very tough but exceed- 
ingly important circumstances that 
this Nation finds itself in right now. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
know that the distinguished chairman, 
the Senator from Georgia, joins me in 
saying our heartfelt thanks to the 
Senator from Indiana. He is a valued 
member of the committee. He never 
hesitates to let you know his feelings, 
which sometimes are not always con- 
sistent with those of the two leaders of 
the committee. Nevertheless, he is 
fair, up front, and very substantive. 

You have carved out areas in this 
complicated area of defense, particu- 
larly procurement, and have done 
your homework, and we rely on it on 
both sides of the aisle in our commit- 
tee. We thank you. 

When the time comes to debate on 
the floor, only Thomas Jefferson 
could exceed you when it comes to fire 
in the belly on issues of national de- 
fense. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, is 
there a time constraint, or am I free to 
proceed with discussion of this for a 
few minutes? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, in the 
absence of the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, I control time. 

I know the ability of my good friend 
from Arkansas, and I think I might 
yield on a minute-by-minute basis and 
see how it goes. 

Why do we not have such time yield- 
ed to the Senator from Arkansas as he 
may deem appropriate, bearing in 
mind that other Senators wish to 
speak and that the leadership is going 
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to try to have the vote in the near 
future? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BUMPERS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry: Is it still the consent agreement 
that we vote on final passage of this 
matter by 7 this evening? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, first, 
I congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, Senator NuNN, and the ranking 
member, Senator WaRNER, for the 
monumental task they have per- 
formed in the very best way possible. 

It is not а bill that will please every 
Member of this body. Everyone would 
like to make a few changes in it, in- 
cluding Senators Nunn and WARNER. 
Given the difficulties under which 
they were operating, while trying to 
keep faith with both the House and 
the Senate on various provisions of 
the bill put in by both bodies, and at 
the same time deal with the adminis- 
tration, their task was not small. But 
they came up with a bill that I think is 
a decent, respectable one under those 
circumstances. 

First of all, I want to say that I have 
always agreed with Senator Nunn on 
his narrow interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. 

I have never thought that the so- 
called broad interpretation that was 
first put forward by the administra- 
tion, especially by Secretary Wein- 
berger, had any legal or military 
merit. 

One of the things that I have 
thought was a contradiction is to say 
that we will test our proposed SDI, 
and effectively scrap the AMB Treaty, 
and at the same time cajole or entice 
the Soviets into reducing the number 
of warheads in their arsenal by 50 per- 
cent. 

Let me put it this way: Let us 
assume that both parties, the United 
States and the Soviet Union, have 
13,000 warheads. The President has 
said time and time again that he wants 
to reduce these nuclear warheads by 
50 percent. In other words, he wants 
to cut to about 6,000 warheads. 

If you were a negotiator at the 
START talks on behalf of the Soviet 
Union, how would you address this 
with the Soviet people? Would you go 
back home and say, “We have entered 
into an agreement whereby we give up 
50 percent of our offensive weapons, 
while the United States builds a glitzy 
Anti-Ballistic Missile shield, which 
they call Star Wars for short, and 
which some people think may very 
well give them the ability to destroy a 
good share of the remainder of our 
6,000 warheads.” 

If you put the very best possible 
light on SDI, you will assume that 20 
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or 30 years from now we are able to 
deploy SDI it will destroy 90 percent 
of all incoming warheads. I think that 
is palpable nonsense, but for the pur- 
pose of argument let us say that is the 
case. Do you think the Soviet Union is 
going to cut out 50 percent of their ar- 
senal while they allow the United 
States to build SDI which presumably 
would take out 90 percent of the re- 
maining 6,000 warheads? Would we 
make such an agreement? Of course 
not. Now bear in mind that if the Sovi- 
ets should launch all 6,000 of those 
warheads at one time and we were in 
fact able to destroy all but 600 of 
them, that is 90 percent of them, I still 
do not think the United States would 
be a very happy place to live after 600 
one-megaton bombs, for example, 
landed on us. 

But I can tell you that the Soviets 
may be dumb, but they aren’t stupid. 
They are not going to sign an agree- 
ment like that. It is not because they 
think SDI will work or will not work. 
They simply know that they cannot 
tell the people of the Soviet Union 
that they have signed such a foolish 
agreement, any more than our Presi- 
dent could tell the American people 
that he had agreed to such a proposal. 

And then look at another facet. You 
have the right wing of the President’s 
own party who do not even want the 
INF Treaty, and threaten to filibuster 
such a treaty even though it requires 
the Soviet Union to remove almost 
1,600 warheads from Western Europe 
and the United States to remove fewer 
than 400. It may be as much as a 5-to-1 
advantage for the United States, and 
yet there are Members of this body 
who say it is a terrible thing to do. 

Talk about nonsense. 

So let us reverse the START Treaty. 
Let us assume that President Reagan 
and Mikhail Gorbachev meet in 
Geneva next May, just an arbitrary 
date, and they agree to a START 
agreement and the President says, 
“OK, we will reduce our arsenal by 50 
percent; you reduce yours by 50 per- 
cent, and we will give up on SDI; we 
will not deploy our Star Wars System 
that we are anticipating building.” 

And the President comes back to the 
United States and says, Folks, I have 
a great treaty. We and the Soviet 
Union have just agreed to rid this 
Earth of 50 percent of all the nuclear 
warheads on both sides. And all I had 
to do to get it was to say we will not 
deploy SDI.” 

There are people in this body who 
will absolutely go berserk. They would 
filibuster that agreement from now 
on. 

So I am just asking, does SDI make 
any sense under those conditions? 

The Soviet Union has an economic 
problem that surpasses imagination in 
this country. We cannot envision what 
а basket case the Soviet economy is, 
and it is this Senator’s opinion that 
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Gorbachev is one of the people who 
understands that and he knows as 
long as he continues to spend 15 per- 
cent of the gross national product of 
the Soviet Union building weapons 
that economy will never get any 
better. 

But all I want to say is I do not be- 
lieve SDI is in the best interest of 
world peace and finally ridding the 
world of nuclear weapons, and I think 
it is a tragedy to try to convince the 
American people that somehow or 
other this big glitzy trillion-dollar 
shield overhead is going to save us 
from destruction once the nuclear war 
starts. It is a deceptive scam to try to 
convince people of that. 

So I am glad that Senator Nunn has 
taken the lead in saying the ABM 
Treaty said exactly what it meant and 
meant what it said. The treaty prohib- 
its testing an antiballistic missile 
system or any component of such a 
system on the sea, in the air, in space, 
or mobile land-based systems. As Sena- 
tor Sam Ervin from North Carolina 
used to say, “English is the mother 
tongue.” And the treaty is as clear as 
the nose on your face, and it says in 
the mother tongue that we will not 
test such an ABM system, and Senator 
NUNN has said we are going to comply 
with that treaty until we withdraw 
from it. 

I have always said if President 
Reagan really believes in the narrow 
interpretation of the treaty that 
treaty also says in the mother tongue 
that either side can withdraw from 
the treaty on 6 months notice. Since 
we could not possibly deploy SDI for 
20 years, why do we not just with- 
draw? We have that right. I will tell 
you why we do not. We want the re- 
spectability of complying with a treaty 
while at the same time abrogating 
that treaty. 

That is like a sinner who attends 
church because he wants the respect- 
ability of the church. So he goes faith- 
fully each Sunday morning and on 
Monday morning he goes right back 
plying his sinful ways. 

In this bill before us, Mr. President, 
without saying anything about broad 
or narrow interpretations, it says that 
we are going to live effectively with 
the narrow interpretation. We are not 
going to start another arms race in 


space. 

In that connection, I might just say 
for the record, and I am going to say 
this every time I get a chance, that 
even if we were to deploy SDI, the 
technology that would look most 
promising right now would require us 
to have atomic weapons on space sta- 
tions circling around the globe in 
space. If that comes to pass, I ask the 
American people, How secure would 
you feel knowing that we now have 
nuclear weapons in space on space 
ships circling the globe, when you also 
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know that occasionally those space 
stations go out of orbit and crash back 
to Earth, as a couple of Soviet space 
stations have done in the past few 
years? 

As for the SALT II Treaty, both the 
House and the Senate said clearly and 
overwhelmingly that we want to stay 
in compliance with what we call the 
sublimits of the SALT Treaty, which 
is essentially that neither side shall 
exceed 1,320 MIRV launchers; that is 
multiple-warhead submarine-launched 
missiles, ICBM’s, and bombers 
equipped with cruise missiles. 

You all know that the President uni- 
laterally last November decided that 
we would no longer comply with the 
1,320 sublimit. So he continued to 
outfit two B-52 bombers each month 
with cruise missiles, even though it 
meant we would violate the 1,320 limit. 
And it is to the eternal credit of the 
U.S. Senate that 57 percent of the 
Senators stood up and were counted 
and said, “This is a bad policy. Mr. 
President, we want you to stay in com- 
pliance as long as the Soviet Union 
does.” 

There is nothing sacred about the 
number 1,320, except it is a constraint 
on the arms race. And so there was 
language put in the Senate bill that 
does not necessarily hold us at 1,320 
but it does, at least for the coming 
year, put a cap on the number of 
MIRV’d launchers that we will deploy. 

And while the number will go up 
slightly, we are going to take one 
Poseidon submarine out of action and 
that will help keep us near the 1,320 
figure. 

But I also want to say that on Janu- 

ary 1, we are going to be at 1,345, 25 
over the MIRV’d launcher limit of the 
SALT II Treaty. And by January 1 of 
the following year, unless we take an- 
other Poseidon out of commission, we 
will be at about 1,374. And if we are 
Senators will be hard pressed to talk 
about how the Soviets are violating a 
treaty when we are violating it in a 
much more substantial way than they 
are. 
You cannot have it both ways. You 
cannot point to the Soviet Union 
saying, “You are violating it,” when it 
is we who are indeed in a grosser viola- 
tion. 

I want to thank the committee for 
leaving in an amendment that I got 
put on the bill that said if we ever do 
build, if we ever do deploy SDI, it can 
only be activated by human hands and 
not by a computer. 

I have a letter in my file, which I 
submitted for the Recorp when I of- 
fered that amendment on the floor, 
from General Abrahamson, who is 
head of the SDIO office. He said, 
"Senator, I couldn't agree with you 
more. We, too, do not want this system 
activated except by human hands." 

I had said in my letter to General 
Abrahamson, "I do not want the 
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planet destroyed by a malfunctioning 
computer chip." And he said in effect, 
"I couldn't agree with you more." 

But in the same letter he said, “Тһе 
optimum time to activate SDI is 50 
seconds after the Soviet Union 
launches. The optimum time is 50 sec- 
onds and the last possible time to acti- 
vate it is about 100 seconds." 

Now, friends, I did not say minutes, I 
said seconds. And so you should stop 
to reflect оп what happens if the 
President happens to be in the shower 
or down on the tennis court. Who is 
going to make this decision as to 
whether or not civilization is going to 
survive or not? Just another reason 
this whole thing does not make much 
sense. 

Now, Mr. President, I will just con- 
clude by saying that I wrote an article 
that the New York Times carried on 
their op-ed page yesterday, and I have 
had a lot of calls from press members 
today about the budget. Now the 
budget, in а sense, is only collaterally 
related to the defense bill. But one of 
them press people said, “Senator, you 
are proposing to raise taxes." I said, 
“No, I'm not proposing to raise taxes. 
I'm proposing not to cut taxes any fur- 
ther. The obscenity of all obscenities 
to me is for our budget negotiators to 
be sitting in а room just off the floor 
of this body negotiating on the one 
hand on how they are going to cut 
next year's deficit by $23 billion or 
maybe even $30 billion, on the other 
hand allowing a $17 billion tax cut to 
go into effect beginning January 1, 
1988." The $17 billion includes corpo- 
rate tax cuts too. 

This fellow said, “Oh, you Demo- 
crats, you always want to raise taxes.” 
I said, “I just got through telling you, 
I am not for raising taxes, but the ob- 
scenity is we are sitting around trying 
to find $23 billion on the right hand 
and on January 1 another $1" billion 
tax cut goes into effect. And for 
whom? Mostly people who make over 
$100,000 a year." 

Now, if being а Democrat means 
that you do not think it is right for 
the wealthiest people in this country 
to get another $8.5 billion tax cut next 
year, I am proud to be а Democrat. 

If being a Republican means you are 
happy to see 576,000 of the wealthiest 
taxpayers in America get still another 
tax cut come January 1, then I'm glad 
again to be a Democrat. 

And what does all of this have to do 
with what I came here to talk about? I 
told a fellow on a live radio interview a 
while ago, “Everything changed on 
October 19." And he said, "If it all 
changed, why are they having such а 
hard time coming up with а package 
to deal with the deficit?" I said, “Ве- 
cause once the market stabilized after 
that big 500-point drop, we lost our en- 
thusiasm." Nobody around here wants 
to invoke the War Powers Act over the 
Persian Gulf because there has not 
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been anybody killed in the last 3 
weeks. You let a matter settle down 
and you will find politicians burrowing 
under every fence that they cannot 
straddle. And on October 19, every- 
thing changed, but then it stabilized. 
And so now we are having a hard time 
getting people to face reality. But 
there is no place to hide, there is no 
place to run. We have to face it. 

Is it going to take another 500-point 
drop in the stock market for this 
crowd to see what is going on in the 
world? Go out in the boondocks and 
talk to the folks and they will tell you 
what they think. They think that 
Congress and the President cannot 
govern anymore. And why would they 
not think that? 

Back to arms control, is it going to 
take the dropping of a nuclear bomb 
by accident or design for the world to 
realize that we are living on the preci- 
pice every day that civilization—every 
living thing on Earth, plant and 
animal—is threatened every second of 
the day? And yet we go on in this body 
with a business-as-usual attitude. 

And once one of those bombs drop 
and you see a few million people dead, 
everybody will say exactly what we in 
the South said after the Civil War: 
“How on earth did this happen?” Well, 
I will tell you how it happened. A 
bunch of politicians led the people of 
the South into believing they were in- 
vincible, leading them to believe that 
they were superior, that slavery was a 
perfectly legitimate institution. And 
they fed the bigotries and hostilities 
of the people until the war became in- 
evitable. And when it was all over and 
the South lay in utter desolation: 
everyone asked, “How did this all 
happen?” 

What the conferees have done in 
this bill is to honor as best they could, 
given the constraints the White House 
put them under, the mandate that the 
Senate and the House put on them by 
saying, “Let us bring a little sanity to 
this arms race and give just a glimmer 
of hope to future generations.” 

Mr. LEAHY. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. BUMPERS. I yield the floor, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas yields the 
floor. 

The Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I have 
listened to what the Senator from Ar- 
kansas said. I always find myself in 
such complete agreement with what 
he says. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I say 
to the Senator from Vermont, on 
whose time do you wish to speak? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Ver- 
mont may desire. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia yields to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank my friend from 
Virginia in being his usual courteous 
self in that regard. 

Mr. President, I congratulate both 
the distinguished chairman and the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee for getting 
this defense authorization bill through 
this year. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont for his courtesy. 

I wonder if I might inquire as to the 
length and duration of his comments, 
such that the Senator from California, 
if it is agreeable to the chairman, 
might be recognized afterward. 

Mr. LEAHY. I doubt if I will take 
more than 6 or 7 minutes. I do not 
intend to speak long. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I then 
yield such time the Senator from Ver- 
mont may wish, with the understand- 
ing that he would be followed by the 
Senator from California for whatever 
time he may wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Again, I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States and the leader of the 
Soviet Union will meet here in Wash- 
ington in just a few weeks and I am 
glad to see that meeting occur. I would 
like to see us reach a point where the 
President of the United States and the 
leader of the Soviet Union would meet 
every year, 1 year in the United 
States, 1 year in the Soviet Union, in 
good times or in bad. In fact, people 
might say all the more important in 
bad times. Not because they have a 
treaty to sign but because the two 
leaders of the two most powerful na- 
tions on Earth owe it not only to their 
own nations but to the rest of human- 
ity to meet. 

It has been discussed that when they 
do meet this time they may well sign 
an INF agreement. That is a relatively 
modest agreement. I think it encom- 
passes 3 to 4 percent of the warheads 
of the superpower arsenals, so it does 
not really amount to many warheads. 
Even then, it comes with its own prob- 
lems of verification. But at least it is a 
step, a small and modest step but the 
first step in arms control that we have 
seen now in 7 years. 

Let us hope that because of that 
small step we might go on to a greater 
step and start reducing the massive 
stockpiles of nuclear weapons on both 
sides. In anticipation of the fact that 
the President of the United States and 
the leader of the Soviet Union would 
meet at some time, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas and myself, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HEINZ], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. CHAFEE], put together the 
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so-called Bumpers-Leahy-Chafee- 
Heinz amendment to the defense au- 
thorization so that you try to keep 
some limit on the expansion of our 
own nuclear weapons in this country 
until the two superpowers could work 
out an agreement for some sort of 
arms control. 

It was not a unilateral move. We 
would show restraints only if the 
Soviet Union showed restraints, but 
we did it so that when the two leaders 
met they would not have to start rene- 
gotiating the past but, instead, step 
into the future and a future that 
might start to diminish the specter of 
nuclear war. 

I think we have done that in this au- 
thorization bill. In fact, this authoriza- 
tion represents the most serious effort 
Congress has made in a decade to do 
anything on real arms control. Be- 
cause of that I will support it and I 
will vote for it. If the Congress ap- 
proves this conference report, if the 
President signs the Defense Authori- 
zation Act, there will be some controls 
in the arms race, assuming the Soviet 
Union responds by showing restraint 
in its own actions. If not, even those 
fragile elements will collapse. 

You know, we talk about the INF 
agreement coming up, Mr. President. 
The few warheads that will be re- 
moved by that are barely equal to the 
warheads that we add now every 18 
weeks. Let us not lose sight of that. 
Seven years we worked to come to this 
INF agreement and in 18 weeks we add 
more warheads than will be removed 
by it. 

There have been, within this confer- 
ence report, some compromises and 
they were necessary. Otherwise, the 
President would have vetoed this bill 
even with the modest arms control 
steps in it. But look what has been ac- 
complished. 

We will have capped the buildup of 
strategic missiles and bombers for the 
next year. We will have helped the at- 
mosphere as the President and Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev prepare for 
the summit where they will sign an 
INF treaty and seek further progress 
toward the strategic arms reduction 
agreement. They will not have to meet 
in a wide-open arms race where they 
will have to decide the past and also 
the future. 

So, Mr. President, arms control 
should always be the uppermost in 
this body; this body especially. 

There are only 100 men and women 
in this country who will ever be able to 
vote on an arms control treaty, the 100 
men and women who are privileged to 
sit in this Chamber, to debate in this 
Chamber, to vote in this Chamber. 
Arms control, at least in my mind, 
transcends politics or partisanship or 
convenient labels like liberal, moder- 
ate, conservative. It is the only sane 
course thinking men and women who 
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love this planet and its human inhab- 
itants can possibly take. 

The bill has gone through the perils 
of Pauline this year, and they have 
managed to get the lady off the rail- 
nee tracks before the train roars over 

er. 

The Nation needs a Defense Author- 
ization Act. It authorizes funds for 
weapons purchases, for research and 
development, for force levels, pay, and 
the thousand and one programs neces- 
sary to operate the Armed Forces. It 
sets spending priorities for a $300 bil- 
lion defense budget, and gives guid- 
ance to the services for future direc- 
tions in strategy and capabilities. 

This particular defense authoriza- 
tion is unusual, because it represents 
the most serious effort Congress has 
made in а decade to do something real 
on arms control. 

The Senate, in the version it sent to 
the conference, voted by 57 to 41 for 
the Bumpers-Leahy amendment to re- 
quire President Reagan to observe 
weapons caps of 820, 1,200, and 1,320 
so long as the Soviet Union does the 
same. The House had a substantively 
identical position. 

Mr. President, it was the clearly 
demonstrated will of both bodies that 
the defense authorization bill estab- 
lish by law controls on intercontinen- 
tal bombers and missiles until there is 
а new treaty on those kinds of weap- 
ons. 

The conference report before us 
does have an arms control regime. 

It is not the unequivocal, legally 
binding limits both the House and the 
Senate voted so clearly to establish. It 
does not return us to the policy of ad- 
hering to the SALT limits as we did 
for over 6 years before this administra- 
tion decided take us back into a world 
of a wide open nuclear arms race. 

What we have, as I understand it, is 
a requirement that the administration 
dismantle one missile submarine next 
year at the time of its overhaul sched- 
ule. That will have the effect of cut- 
ting 16 missile launchers from our 
strategic forces. I understand the ad- 
ministration will continue the current 
rate of B-52 conversions to carry air- 
launched cruise missiles, so that by 
the end of this fiscal year the United 
States will have about 1,345 multiple 
warhead missiles and bombers. This 
will represent an informal cap on U.S. 
deployments. We will also remain 
below the 820 and 1,200 ceilings. 

Mr. President, let me recapitulate. 

If the Congress approves this confer- 
ence report and the President signs 
the Defense Authorization Act, there 
will be some controls on the arms race, 
assuming the Soviet Union responds 
by showing restraint in its own ac- 
tions. 

If not, even these fragile limits will 
collapse. 
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Mr. President, I understood that а 
compromise would be necessary. Oth- 
erwise the President would veto this 
bill regardless of the disruptions to 
the Defense Department, and we could 
not override that veto. Then, we would 
have no arms control at all. 

I am a realist and I know this partial 
victory for arms control is far better 
than continuing without any limita- 
tions whatsoever on strategic weapons. 
We have been able to bring the Presi- 
dent and the administration back to at 
least some limits on the nuclear arms 
race. It is not as much as I would have 
wanted, but it is still important. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee honored a commitment he 
made to me to consult about the com- 
promise he was trying to work out 
with the House conferees and the 
White House. I thank him for his 
candor in explaining where he was 
going, and for listening to my concerns 
that the Senate vote on Bumpers- 
Leahy lead to something meaningful 
for arms control. 

I know some of our supporters are 
disappointed that the clear arms con- 
trol framework of Bumpers-Leahy was 
not fully achieved. Of course, I would 
have preferred complete victory, too. 

But look at what has been accom- 
plished. We will have capped the 
buildup of strategic missiles and bomb- 
ers for next year. We will have helped 
the atmosphere as the President and 
General Secretary Gorbachev prepare 
for the summit where they will sign an 
INF Treaty and seek further progress 
toward a strategic arms reduction 
agreement. They will not have to meet 
in a wide open arms race where there 
are no rules, no limits, no predictabil- 
ity. 

This interim restraint regime means 
they will have a base to start from. 

Therefore, I will vote for this confer- 
ence report, and I urge all Senators, 
especially those who voted for our 
amendment, to join me. Clearly, had it 
not been for the Senate’s 57- to 41- 
vote, we would not have gotten even 
this much. 

There are other gains for arms con- 
trol in this bill. The moratorium on 
tests of antisatellite weapons as long 
as the Soviets do not test will contin- 
ue. There is a prohibition on the abili- 
ty of the administration to conduct 
tests of star wars weapons over the 
next year that would violate the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. 

Mr. President, as one who believes 
the Senate has a special responsibility 
in arms control, I believe we have at 
last done something real. These are 
not sense-of-the-Congress resolutions. 
These are not letters to the President 
signed by a majority of the Senate. We 
have done those things, and the Presi- 
dent has refused to heed us. 

With this bill, the Congress is telling 
the President enough is enough. We 
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insist on some controls on this insane 
buildup of useless, deadly nuclear 
weapons. 

Nuclear weapons can destroy every- 
thing: We have simply no choice but 
to get rid of them before they get rid 
of us. A modest step has been taken in 
this conference report. Because of 
that, if for no other reason, we should 
support it. 

Mr. President, I had told the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia that I 
would yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California at this point and I 
will yield to him, I understand on the 
time of the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I thank my friend from Ver- 
mont. 

Mr. President, in his remarks the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
made reference to the fact that had 
compromises not taken place on this 
defense authorization bill the Presi- 
dent of the United States would have 
exercised his veto. That is a perfectly 
accurate statement. Not only would he 
have exercised that veto, he would 
have been sustained. I make that 
statement with assurance that it is 
true by virtue of the fact that a letter 
was circulated which gained sufficient 
signatures of Senators to provide the 
President the assurance that his veto 
would have been sustained. 

The President would have felt com- 
pelled to exercise that veto and those 
of us who had pledged to him that we 
would vote to sustain him felt com- 
pelled to give him that assurance be- 
cause of the importance that we at- 
tached to particular provisions that 
were in the bill as it came to the floor 
and, indeed, as it left, which are no 
longer present in it. 

Not only the Levin-Nunn amend- 
ment, which was the focal point of 
great attention and debate both in 
committee and here on the floor, in 
the Senate version of the defense au- 
thorization bill, but in addition the 
House had attached other so-called 
arms control provisions which were 
equally unwise, which also are no 
longer a part of this conference report. 

What was at stake, Mr. President, 
was not only the constitutional au- 
thority of the President of the United 
States. I have differed with my friend 
and chairman about that. He has said 
on occasion, on the floor as we contest- 
ed that point, that it is the President 
who is the chief negotiator for the 
United States in the negotiation of 
treaties. It is my position that the 
Constitution confers that responsibil- 
ity on the President of the United 
States exclusively. 

I have had reason in the past to 
regret that that is true. I may have 
reason to regret it in the future when 
someone else is President in whom I 
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cannot repose the same confidence. 
But nonetheless, the Constitution is a 
document for centuries, not one that 
should be interpreted with the shift- 
ing political whims and with focus on 
who it is that occupies the White 
House any more than it is a matter of 
easy flexibility and academic interpre- 
tation of the Constitution as to who it 
is that has responsibility for the con- 
duct of military. operations. 

It is the Commander in Chief. That 
is the President of the United States. 
It is not the Congress. Congress has 
important roles. As it relates to trea- 
ties, our role is to ratify or to decide 
not to ratify a proposed treaty as, 
indeed, this Senate with a Democratic 
majority in 1979 refused to give ratifi- 
cation to the SALT II Treaty that had 
been signed and advocated by a Demo- 
cratic President: Jimmy Carter. 

The Congress has an important role 
in deciding what we will find in terms 
of the President’s requests for the De- 
fense Establishment. It is not some- 
thing that we should treat lightly. Nei- 
ther should we confuse that power of 
the purse with being a power to substi- 
tute our judgment and, in fact, usurp 
the constitutional authority of the 
President as the negotiator of treaties. 

The conference report that is before 
us, Mr. President, contains some 
unwise provisions. It is, by and large, a 
good effort, and I commend my friend, 
the chairman, and my friend, the 
ranking member, for the tremendous 
amount of energy they have devoted 
to bringing to us an authorization bill 
that we hope can adequately fund the 
efforts of the United States to main- 
tain not only its own security but that 
of the free world. By and large it is a 
good one. 

But it does contain some spectacu- 
larly unwise provisions. Compromises 
were made and in the course of those 
compromises some unwise things were 
excised from both the Senate and the 
House versions of the authorization 
bill and do not appear in the confer- 
ence report. But one provision that 
does for the third straight year is a 
ban on U.S. testing of our Asat capa- 
bility, our antisatellite capability. Mr. 
President, that is a serious mistake. 
Hopefully, this is the last year when 
we will make that mistake so we will 
not allow it to ripen from a serious 
error into a tragic one because without 
the capability to test our antisatellite 
capability, the United States is in the 
position of not being adequately pre- 
pared to deal with the technology that 


changes daily, that increasingly 
threatens the United States and the 
free world. 


The Soviet Union has been careful 
to conduct its testing in such a way 
that when they had completed theirs 
they could challenge us not to engage 
in any further testing as they enjoyed 
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a temporary respite, having satisfied 
their needs for the moment. 

It is unwise of us to impose upon 
ourselves unilateral constraints at any 
time, and certainly on the threshold of 
negotiations that we hope will lead to 
arms control breakthroughs. 

So we have unwisely, once again, im- 
posed upon ourselves the kind of con- 
straint that should be won, if at all, at 
the negotiation table when, in fact, we 
gain something for it in terms of a 
concession from the Soviet Union. 
That is not the case with this impor- 
tant, serious mistake that we have 
made once more in imposing upon our- 
selves in return for nothing the ban on 
testing of our Asat capability. At the 
very least, we did not go further and 
impose upon ourselves unilaterally 
constraints of a kind that match the 
Soviet position with respect to the in- 
terpretation of the Anti-Ballistic Mis- 
sile Treaty and our conduct with re- 
ере to the strategic defense initia- 
tive. 

I will only say, Mr. President, that I 
am glad that at the last moment there 
was sufficient wisdom to dictate that 
that kind of remarkably unwise, uni- 
lateral constraint in return for no bar- 
gain for a concession has been excised 
from this legislation. It will avoid the 
necessity for a remarkably ironic veto 
by this President, who has made it a 
hallmark of his tenure in the White 
House to rebuild the credibility of the 
free world by restoring the credibility 
of our Armed Forces. By removing the 
necessity for his veto, the wisdom that 
has removed those offending provi- 
sions has made it possible for many of 
us who were pledged to support him in 
that veto now to be able to support 
this legislation, albeit somewhat 
grudgingly because of the unwise pro- 
visions that remain in it. 

It will do a great deal of good in 
terms of conventional capability. It 
will allow if not as much as is wise, at 
least a sufficient amount of money for 
the furtherance of the Strategic De- 
fense Initiative Program so that hope- 
fully we will continue to have the 
credibility that that program, above 
all others, has brought to the United 
States in seeking to negotiate arms 
control concessions with the Soviet 
Union. Let no one be under any misap- 
prehension as to why it is they have 
returned to the bargaining tables, 
having dropped all preconditions. Let 
no one be under any misapprehensions 
as to why it is that the Soviets insist, 
in a virtual obsession, in seeking to 
have the United States abandon the 
very research, the very effort, in 
which they are engaged and have been 
for decades to develop their own 
Soviet strategic defense initiative. 

Mr. President, with these changes, it 
is possible for us to vote for a defense 
authorization bill that is needed. It is 
my hope that we will not play this 
game of congressional and Executive 
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chicken in the future. The security of 
the United States is far more impor- 
tant than partisanship gain in an elec- 
tion year, out of an election year. I 
would hope that the time would 
return when short of the impetus of 
actual war itself, we can come back to 
the kind of bipartisan cooperation 
that marked those years when Harry 
Truman, a Democratic President, was 
able to turn to Arthur Vandenberg, 
the Republican chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and seek his assistance, his active in- 
volvement, in lobbying through the 
Congress the kind of credibility that 
we gained when we provided active as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey in the 
years right after World War II suffi- 
cient to allow those nations to remain 
free of the threat of a very real Com- 
munist takeover that then threatened. 

Mr. President, that is the kind of bi- 
partisanship that should mark delib- 
erations on this subject, which is, after 
all, the primary importance. Virtually 
all the rest of what we seek to do to 
improve life in the United States for 
the constituents who privilege us by 
sending us here to serve them is de- 
pendent upon our maintaining that 
kind of credibility. It is by having the 
strength and the resolve to use that 
strength if we have to that we are best 
enabled to avoid ever having to send 
our sons and daughters to the actual 
fields of battle. History is much too 
clear that those democracies who, by 
their weakness, have encouraged ag- 
gression, have been those that have 
paid the price. Their good intentions 
have never been sufficient to safe- 
guard their sons and daughters. I 
think we owe a high degree of realism 
to the young people who we ask to 
serve in uniform to protect this 
Nation. 

The first duty of a democracy is to 
survive, or as Winston Churchill put it 
with more eloquence than I can do jus- 
tice to by failing to remember his 
words verbatim, he stated very simply 
that courage is the most important of 
all the other virtues because it makes 
all the other possible, 

In that similar respect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is essential that we be credible 
in terms of our strength, in terms of 
our resolve to use it, if necessary, as 
the best guarantee that we will never 
have to. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California has yielded 
the floor. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I urge 
all Senators who wish to address this 
bill to come forward at this time. The 
leadership as yet has not determined 
an appropriate time to vote on this 
bill, but I anticipate that decision is 
imminent. 
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I see the Senator from Iowa is on 
the floor, and I expect he will momen- 
tarily be seeking recognition. I know 
the minority leader has asked for time 
to make his remarks, and I am told the 
Senator from Idaho is anxious to 
make some remarks. So I hope Sena- 
tors will bear in mine that the leader- 
ship is likely to make a decision on a 
time to vote very shortly. A number of 
Senators have plans this evening and 
we are anxious to accommodate those 
plans. 

Mr. President, I also take this oppor- 
tunity to express my deep respect for 
the leadership given by the chairman. 
It has been a difficult course of action 
over a very lengthy period of time. 
Without his determination, we would 
not be where we are today, acting in 
the interests of the defense of this 
Nation in what I perceive to be a total- 
ly nonpartisan fashion. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend and colleague from Virginia. 
He has not been on the floor the 
period of time I have been extoling 
the virtues of his leadership. I will 
repeat those comments because he has 
done a superb job. 

We have gone through a 1-month 
conference resulting in the most com- 
plex conference report I think we have 
ever had, for reasons beyond our con- 
trol relating to the budget. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia has done his usual 
superb job. We have approached this 
matter in a spirit of total bipartisan- 
ship, and that is the reason we now 
have a conference report. I thank the 
Senator from Virginia and I thank 
Carl Smith and Bob Bott and others 
on the staff who have worked so hard 
in this extremely difficult undertak- 
ing. 

From a Senator's point of view it 
was the most difficult we have had I 
think in terms of substance and proce- 
dure, but from the staff point of view 
it was 10 times more difficult and our 
staff on both sides has done a magnifi- 
cant job in an extremely complex situ- 
ation. 

I do not know of any other commit- 
tee in the Congress that has had to 
mark up & major authorization bill, 
first of all, for 2 years—the first time 
that has been done to my knowledge— 
second, with two budget levels, what I 
call very detailed budget levels, and, 
third, with two options on the seques- 
ter level. So we have never had a 
report like this from any committee 
and I thank the staff, Arnie Punaro 
and Bil Hoehn and Carl Smith and 
Bob Bott and many others on both 
sides who have worked so hard. 

I thank my friend from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, if I 
might just have a moment, indeed the 
Nation is now looking at the Congress 
to determine whether or not it can 
participate in governing the affairs of 
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this Nation, with of course the focus 
being on the budget talks. 

But as I look back on the complexity 
of the issues that were before the con- 
ferees, indeed, the issues that were 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, I take great pride in what 
our members were able to do. The dis- 
tinguished chairman from Georgia, 
the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. AsPIN, and 
ranking member, Mr. DICKINSON of 
Alabama, and myself, to the extent 
that I made a contribution, were able 
to work with our conferees and resolve 
problems, indeed, of the magnitude of 
those facing the budget conferees in 
every respect. 

So I say on behalf of the conferees 
and, indeed, the members of both com- 
mittees, the total membership, I think 
we have fulfilled our role with a sense 
of humility in governing as а Congress 
should. And in that capacity we 
worked extensively with the senior 
staff of the White House, Mr. Baker, 
the Chief of Staff; Mr. Carlucci, the 
National Security Advisor to the Presi- 
dent; Mr. Powell, Deputy National Se- 
curity Advisor; Colonel Linhart; and a 
number of others. We truly had nego- 
tiations which to me are a model of 
how the legislative and executive 
branches should work together and 
govern the affairs of our Nation. 

Mr. NUNN. I would certainly agree 
with the Senator from Virginia in that 
description of what has occurred. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I also 
want to pay respects to Arnold 
Punaro, the majority staff director of 
the Armed Services Committee, and to 
his deputies; and to Carl Smith the mi- 
nority staff director and his deputies, 
and to all other committee staff mem- 
bers. Under their leadership they did 
perform an enormous task in putting 
this bill together. 

Mr. NUNN. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The Senator from Iowa desires how 
much time? 

Mr. HARKIN. If I could have 10 
minutes. 

Mr. NUNN. Will the Chair advise 
the Senator from Georgia how much 
time remains? 

The PRESIDING 
Thirty-five minutes. 

Mr. HARKIN. I do not think I will 
take that much time. Five minutes. 

Mr. NUNN. How much time does the 
Senator from Virginia have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ки minutes, forty-four sec- 
onds. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield 5 minutes 
and let me yield 5 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, since I am running 
short of time? I do not know who else 
may want to come in. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Georgia can certainly 
speak for the Senator from Virginia in 
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the allocation of time. I want to re- 
serve 10 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, Мг. DoLE, and 
10 minutes for the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I will 
yield to the Senator from Iowa 10 min- 
utes equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa has 10 minutes 
equally divided. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman and 
the ranking minority member for 
yielding me time. I do not intend to 
take that much. I do want to engage in 
а small colloquy with the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
and that may take a couple minutes. 

Mr. President, I, too, add my compli- 
ments to both the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the 
Armed Services Committee for the 
diligent effort they have put forth this 
year. It has been a long, hard-fought 
battle. I did not think it was going to 
come to a resolution this year. Quite 
frankly, I voted for the defense au- 
thorization bill when it was on the 
Senate floor, and I have not always 
voted for defense authorization bills in 
the past. But I at least felt this one 
was balanced. It did not just throw a 
lot of money at the defense establish- 
ment. I felt some tightening-down 
measures were implemented. 

I also felt very strongly about the 
provisions of both the ABM Treaty 
and the SALT II provisions that were 
added to the bill. 

I also supported the amendment by 
Senator JOHNSTON on the further re- 
duction on SDI. We were not success- 
ful, but in the conference it was re- 
duced somewhat down to $3.9 billion 
rather than the $4.5 billion level. So I 
will probably also vote for the confer- 
ence report, but I must say that I have 
some reservations about those two 
areas, the SALT II area and also the 
ABM language. I would like to restrict 
my comments to those two areas. 

With regard to the sublimits under 
SALT II, I believe that the American 
people have spoken in poll after poll 
by & margin of 2 to 1, and both Houses 
of Congress have voted to return to 
the sublimits of SALT II. And yet, as I 
read this conference report, we have 
removed any limits on these offensive 
weapons even if the Soviet Union 
abides by those limits. This report 
alows the United States to continue 
at its current level, which is 22 above 
the limit. Worse, the addition of air- 
launched cruise missiles, bombers, and 
particularly the addition of another 
Trident submarine with 24 missiles 
next September will increase the limit 
on multiple warhead launchers even 
further. Even the language that with- 
holds money to overhaul the Poseidon 
submarine, the Andrew Jackson, could 
be reversed next year allowing further 
erosion of the arms control regime. 
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So I am concerned that basically we 
have stepped back in a very big way 
from the sublimits on SALT II. I hope 
that this Senator is proven wrong as 
the events unfold next year. I hope 
that we do not exceed those limits. I 
hope that we do return to those limits 
especially not exceeding the 22 where 
we are right now. 

Mr. President, I am also concerned 
that we have abandoned the ABM 
Treaty language in this conference 
report. I know that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee has 
worked very hard and diligently to get 
this language in the Senate version, 
and I am concerned that the confer- 
ence report really does not track very 
closely. 

It has been said that we do not need 
this language this year since no SDI 
test would violate the treaty during 
fiscal year 1988. But it is very clear to 
this Senator that SDI will be develop- 
ing the space-based interceptors, one 
of the six programs approved by the 
Pentagon for the “validation demon- 
stration phase development.” This is 
new language we now have from the 
Pentagon. We do not talk about devel- 
opment because development is pro- 
hibited. So now we talk about valida- 
tion demonstration phase, but if that 
is not development, then I do not 
know what is. 

Quite frankly, the space-based inter- 
ceptor is the heart of the planned 
early deployment of SDI. While it is 
going to be tested initially by launch- 
ing it into space from a ground-based 
missile, it is clearly intended to be 
space based. It must be space based to 
intercept Soviet boosters in their boost 
phase. But Article V of the ABM 
Treaty clearly states that both sides 
undertake not to develop, test, or 
deploy ABM systems or components 
which are sea based, air based, space 
based, or mobile land based. 

While the space-based interceptor 
may not be tested in the ABM mode 
next year, SDI is clearly developing a 
space-based weapons system which can 
substitute for the conventional 
ground-based ABM interceptor missile. 

Lawyers may be able to weasel out of 
this by saying we are not developing 
the space-based interceptor. But I be- 
lieve we are actively developing a 
space-based interceptor system that is 
not based on other physical principles 
and therefore is prohibited by any in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty. 

I guess the question I have for the 
distinguished chairman basically re- 
volves around this point. As I read the 
language in the report, it says that 
whereas the Senate bill explicitly pro- 
vided that there would be no obliga- 
tion or expenditure of funds for any 
ABM system which are sea based, air 
based, space based, or mobile land 
based unless the President proposes to 
Congress and we pass a joint resolu- 
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tion under expedited procedures. The 
House bill had a similar provision al- 
though the President did not have to 
come back for a joint resolution but he 
would have to report it to Congress 
and tell how it is in the national inter- 
est. 

What this report of what the confer- 
ence report seems to say to me is that 
they can go ahead and do everything 
they want to consistent with the 1987 
SDI report. But I think inherently in 
that report it provides for this valida- 
tion demonstration phase. And what I 
would like to ask is, would the lan- 
guage in the conference report prohib- 
it during the next fiscal year the 
launching into space from a ground- 
based missile any type of space-based 
interceptor. Let me rephrase that. 
Would the language of the conference 
report prohibit the expenditure or ob- 
ligation of any funds for the launch- 
ing from a ground-based platform into 
space of a space-based interceptor 
system? Because the way I read the 
conference report is that basically it 
would allow for that. And if it would 
allow for that, then really the confer- 
ees have done away with both of the 
ABM language of the House and of 
the Senate. And they will be able to 
move ahead as they said with this vali- 
dation demonstration phase. 

So again if the chairman would like 
me to rephrase the question or to try 
to develop it further, I would be glad 
to because I want the chairman to un- 
derstand what I am getting at. While 
both the Senate version and the 
House version prohibit these extra ex- 
penditures for obligations to the very 
narrow interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty, what the conference report 
says is that basically they can go 
ahead and expend the money as long 
as it is consistent with the 1987 SDIO 
report, which allows, as I understand 
it, for a launching from a ground- 
based platform into space of a space- 
based interceptor system. 

Mr. NUNN. I would say to my friend 
from Iowa I believe I understand the 
thrust of his question. The answer I 
would give to my friend from Iowa is 
that the SDIO report of April 1987 did 
not describe any test that in our opin- 
ion would be violative of the tradition- 
al interpretation of the ABM Treaty, 
and the test that the Senator from 
Iowa is referring to falls short of the 
definition in the ABM Treaty that 
would be precluded under the tradi- 
tional interpretation because it falls 
short of being а test in an ABM mode 
of & prototype of an ABM system or 
component. Those are the key words. 
If it is less than a prototype of а 
system or component, then the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty does not preclude it. The test 
described in the April SDIO report 
falls short of a test of an ABM proto- 
type and therefore it is not precluded 
under the conference report, nor is it 
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precluded, though, I might add, under 
the traditional interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty. 

Mr. HARKIN. So the chairman is 
saying that even under the ABM lan- 
guage that we had on the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill, the language of the 
conference report will not permit any 
testing that goes beyond what would 
have been allowed under that strict in- 
terpretation of the ABM language 
that was in the initial Senate bill? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HARKIN. I appreciate the 
chairman answering and stating that 
very clearly because I was concerned 
that the conference report seemed to 
have strayed quite far afield away 
from that narrow interpretation and 
what might be allowed in that testing 
phase during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. NUNN. The conference report 
makes reference to the April SDIO 
report and the April SDIO report, ev- 
erything in that report 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ADAMS). The time—— 

Mr. NUNN. I yield 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [con- 
tinuing]. Yielded to the Senator from 
Iowa has expired. 

The Senator is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. NUNN. Everything in that 
report is in compliance with the tradi- 
tional interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty. There are tests but these tests 
come under the category of tests of de- 
vices or demonstrations validations of 
items or technologies that are less 
then prototypes of ABM systems or 
components. And therefore the very 
careful reading that our Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has given that, and 
the staff has given, indicates that 
none of those tests in that report 
would be violative of the traditional 
interpretation of the ABM Treaty. 

One of the interesting things that 
has occurred in the last year when we 
have debated the broad versus the 
narrow interpretation is that there are 
those in the administration who have 
set forth an interpretation of the 
ABM Treaty under the narrow inter- 
pretation that, in the view of those on 
the Armed Services Committee, is nar- 
rower than the narrow interpretation 
really is. I think that is because they 
wanted to make a stronger case that 
we need to go to broad and that the 
board would save money and time. It 
has been interesting and backward 
logic in trying to make the traditional 
interpretation more restrictive than it 
really is. 

Mr. HARKIN. I appreciate the 
chairman's explanation. I know of his 
support for the traditional interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty; and if the 
chairman is satisfied with that, this 
Senator is satisfied with it. I know of 
his strong commitment to adhere to 
what has been called the narrow inter- 
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pretation of the traditional language 
of the ABM Treaty. 

Mr. President, I still have concerns 
about the sublimits on SALT II. I do 
not know that that is necessarily 
enough to cause me to vote against it. 
I will vote for the conference report. 
But I want to make the record clear 
that I do so with some reservations, es- 
pecially on doing away with the subli- 
mits on SALT II, which both bodies 
have voted for. Every poll indicates 
that the American people support, by 
2 to 1, that we have to adhere to the 
sublimits on SALT II. 

I thank the chairman and the rank- 
ing member for yielding at this time, 
and I thank the chairman for clarify- 
ing the position on the ABM Treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Iowa has ex- 
pired. 

Who yields time. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I see the 
Senator from Idaho on the floor. Al- 
though my time is running short, I am 
almost certain that I can speak for the 
Senator from Virginia in yielding to 
the Senator from Idaho the time he 
requires. 

How much time does the Senator 
desire? 

Mr. SYMMS. Fifteen minutes, and I 
will try to use less than that. 

Mr. NUNN. The only thing is that 
we have a number of Senators on both 
sides who are trying to vote before 
5:30, and that may not be possible. 

Mr. SYMMS. Suppose I start out 
with 10 minutes? 

Mr. NUNN. On behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia, I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman, Senator Nunn, and 
the ranking member, Senator WARNER. 
I have enjoyed enormously the oppor- 
tunity to work on the Armed Services 
Committee this year in the Senate. It 
has been quite an education for me as 
well as an opportunity for me to see 
how our defense procurement and our 
military institutions operate. 

I appreciate that chance, and I com- 
pliment my colleagues on the commit- 
tee. I know they did as well as they 
could do under the circumstances. 

Mr. President, regrettably, I must 
rise in opposition to the House/Senate 
conference report of H.R. 1748, the 
Defense authorization bill. I say re- 
grettably because as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, I 
know of the long hours spent on pre- 
paring the Senate’s bill. Moreover, I 
know a great deal of time was spent in 
conference on establishing what many 
believed to be a workable compromise. 

However, I believe the Defense au- 
thorization bill, as agreed upon by the 
conferees, is anything but workable. In 
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several areas, I completely disagree 
with my colleagues compromises. 

Sadly, I was not a member of the 
conference. I would like to have par- 
ticipated in the negotiations. In fact, 
an amendment which I sponsored con- 
cerning the Soviet’s Mount Alto Em- 
bassy was stricken from the Defense 
authorization report. It is this Sena- 
tor’s opinion that the Mount Alto 
amendment was a Senate provision 
that should have been retained. The 
Senate overwhelmingly supported the 
measure. Now, I’m not suggesting the 
Senate conferees did not do their best 
in keeping the language, but I would 
have liked to personally have partici- 
pated in the provision’s conference 
consideration. 

I strongly believe the so-called agree- 
ments and compromises that were 
reached in the conference report— 
from the arms control provisions to 
the mandate, add-ons, and sole-source 
procurement provisions—are detrimen- 
tal to our defense capabilities overall 
and present a threat to our national 
security and that of our Western 
allies. The time that I have on the 
floor to speak against the conference 
report, I would like to use addressing 
the provisions I find totally objection- 
able. 

First, Mr. President, I want to ad- 
dress the many add-ons. I have with 
me a list of the add-ons and a brief de- 
scription of them. The total amount of 
these add-ons range from the low tier 
figure of $4.75 billion to the high tier 
figure of $5.7 billion. Now, I don’t 
want to intimate this money is not 
without benefit. However, I do ques- 
tion whether each item added by 
House and Senate Members actually 
strengthens our defense, or goes to 
strengthen а Members reelection 
effort. 

Another area which I find totally ob- 
jectionable is the method in which the 
Pentagon will procure equipment. The 
most glaring example of pork-barrel 
procurement is the 2% ton Army 
truck. 

By their nature, trucks are not an 
exciting topic. When compared to the 
matters we are deliberating today such 
as our defense in space and our ability 
to deal on strategic terms with our po- 
tential adversaries, it seems trivial to 
bring up the subject of trucks in the 
same context. However, I would like to 
bring to your attention circumstances 
which, in my view, demand attention. 

The average 2% ton truck in the 
Army today is older than its driver. 
The truck fleet consists of nearly 100 
different models. In terms of compo- 
nent parts, there are currently at least 
10 transmissions, 7 brake systems, 8 
suspension systems, 7 differentials and 
8 frames—all different thereby making 
the supply and management of spare 
parts a maintenance nightmare. 

The Army, to correct these circum- 
stances, proposed a good solution—de- 
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velop a family of medium and heavy 
trucks which would capitalize on 
common parts and proven new tech- 
nology to provide the logistics support 
so desperately needed by an Army 
when it goes to war. The heavy trucks 
would be equipped with a palletized 
loading system, a device sort of like a 
dempsey dumpster—so that the driver 
could singlehandedly unload and load 
the enormous quantities of ammuni- 
tion required, and consequently gain 
an enormous savings in manpower. 
The Senate heartily endorsed this con- 
cept and the Army proposal for pro- 
curement by “performance specifica- 
tions.” 

The House of Representatives did 
not endorse the Army’s procurement 
proposal. Instead, the House of Repre- 
sentatives proposed using the techni- 
cal data specifications developed for 
the truck currently under procure- 
ment as a basis for “competing” the 
new truck. As two of the major subas- 
semblies and two-thirds of the sub- 
components in the current truck are 
proprietary, this virtually assured the 
current supplier, the Oshkosh Truck 
Co. of Wisconsin, maintenance of their 
sole source position for this class of 
truck. 

While the Senate conferees held 
their position in requiring procure- 
ment of the heavy truck family and 
palletized loading system according to 
performance requirements, the House 
conferees insisted on a multiyear pro- 
curement for over 4,500 more 10-ton 
trucks from the current suppliers. 
This amounts to almost 2,500 more of 
such trucks than the Army intended 
to procure—almost half a billion dol- 
lars worth. 

I commend the negotiators in the 
Senate for arriving at a position which 
provided the Army the palletized load- 
ing system and the family of trucks 
based upon performance specifica- 
tions, but the cost of half a billion dol- 
lars for trucks that the Army does not 
want is far too great. 

Mr. President, this is an example of 
the circumstances President Reagan 
mentioned when he said that the Con- 
gress was spending more than he had 
requested when he was discussing the 
reasons for the budget deficit. 

I urge the Appropriations Commit- 
tee conferees to fight this one out—to 
continue to insist that the competition 
be conducted fairly and properly 
through the use of performance speci- 
fications, to provide sufficient R&D 
funds to conduct an actual hardware 
competition and to reduce the number 
of 10-ton trucks to the Army's pro- 
curement objective. 

I think we have to face the reality 
here. I find а great deal in this bill 
that I like. However, there are some 
provisions in the bill that are absolute- 
ly unacceptable to this Senator—in 
terms of a position for my country to 
be in when we are dealing with the 
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preservation of peace and freedom and 
the security of the people of the 
United States of America in the years 
to come. 

I recognize that in the 1986 congres- 
sional elections, а more liberal point of 
view prevailed in those Senate races 
and House races. With that in mind 
the political climate may not be here 
to do what I would like to do with re- 
spect to the defense of this country. 
And, I think it is a sad day when the 
Soviets need not negotiate with our 
people in Geneva because the liberals 
in Congress are doing it for them. 

However, a lot of headway was made 
by the Senate conferees, and I compli- 
ment them for that. I think the ad- 
ministration thinks they made some 
headway. 

Mr. President, I hope that the ad- 
ministration does a better job of nego- 
tiating with the Soviet Union on 
future arms reductions, than they did 
in negotiating with the liberals in Con- 
gress. I made a tongue in cheek quip 
to a member of my staff that if the ad- 
ministration does not do a better job 
of negotiating with the Soviets than 
they have done in negotiating with 
Congress, then the people of Alaska 
had better learn to speak Russian and 
count change in rubles, because we are 
not standing up as strongly as we 
should. When negotiating with the So- 
viets, or with other Members of Con- 
gress, we should be sure that we guar- 
antee that each citizen of the United 
States will be able to have an opportu- 
nity to live in happiness in a free 
United States of America. 

Having said that, I do not impugn 
the motives of my colleagues. I know 
that, politics being what it is, we 
simply do not have the votes to do 
some of the things I would like to do. 
But I want to point out some of the 
real objections I find in this piece of 
legislation. 

One of those things is Asat capabili- 
ties. How in the world we could end up 
in the Congress of the United States 
saying that we can buy Asat equip- 
ment but we cannot test it's capabili- 
ties. How in the world we could come 
to that conclusion is beyond me. 

I understand that the Senate confer- 
ees had to deal with the other body on 
this and that the number of weak on 
defense Democrats in the House of 
Representatives made the negotiation 
process difficult. However, in my judg- 
ment, the fact that we cannot test our 
Asat capabilities, is reason enough to 
vote against this bill. 

Mr. President, the Soviets have a 10- 
year lead in space technology, the So- 
viets have four operational antisatel- 
lite systems, the Soviets have the abili- 
ty to maintain and operate twice as 
many classes of launch vehicles, the 
Soviets have the ability to make five 
times as many launches a year as the 
United States, the Soviets have the 
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ability to maintain a space station that 
is manned year round, the Soviets 
have the launch capacity to, right 
now, replace every one of their satel- 
lites if they were destroyed; and the 
Soviets’ integration of this ability into 
their military capability boils down to 
one issue: resolve. 

The Soviets’ resolve to continue to 
expand their lead in space, and our 
lack of resolve to even face this threat. 

Mr. President, our military forces, 
especially our Navy, depend heavily 
upon unimpeded access to space based 
communication systems. 

Mr. President, the Soviets have the 
ability to blind our satellites, and the 
Soviets have already tested this capac- 
ity on our satellites. America’s abso- 
lute failure to respond to this threat 
can only be described as a corrosion of 
our will to defend ourselves. 

Mr. President, it is as if the Ameri- 
can Congress has come under the spell 
of the Gorbachev massage: Just relax; 
you have nothing to worry about. 

Mr. President, we have a lot to worry 
about. We are unilaterally disarming 
ourselves, by placing restrictions on 
ourselves. It is my suspicion that the 
majority of those in Congress think 
that unilaterally disarming ourselves 
in space, allowing the Soviets to con- 
tinue their 10-year lead in space, and 
will help make the Soviets less likely 
to use their ability to wipe out our 
entire space based capacity. 

Mr. President, nothing could be 
more false. Mr. President, the Soviets 
greatly outgun us in conventional 
weapons, nuclear weapons, and space 
weapons. We are doing it to ourselves 


again. 

Mr. President, the American people 
will not accept the excuse that has 
been used on the floor today that it 
was a long conference, and there has 
been so much work done that we 
cannot change. This bill ties the Presi- 
dent’s hands and gives the Soviets, by 
self imposed restrictions, military su- 
periority in space. 

This surrender of space to the Sovi- 
ets, exemplified by the ban on ASAT 
testing in this bill, can be only de- 
scribed as a collapse of American will 
to even attempt to defend ourselves in 
the space theater. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print these articles in the 
RECORD: 

From the New York Times, “New 
Clues on a Soviet Laser Complex;” 
from the Washington Times “Soviets 
Reportedly Years Ahead of U.S. in 
Star Wars:“ from the New York 
Times, “General Describes Soviet 
Laser Threat;' from Aviation Week 
and Space Technology, an article 
titled “Soviet Ground Lasers Threaten 
U.S. Geosynchronous Satellites;’ and 
from the Washington Post, an Evans 
and Novak column titled “Blinded Sat- 
ellites." 
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This Evans and Novak article details 
that in the past 6 months, the Soviets, 
on more than one occasion have dis- 
abled our satellites by ground based 
antisatellite systems. The Soviets are 
killing our satellites and the U.S. Sen- 
ate's response is to ban any testing of 
an American antisatellite system. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 23, 1987] 
NEW CLUES ON A SOVIET LASER COMPLEX 
(By William J. Broad) 

A giant laser station under construction 
high atop a mountain in the Soviet Union 
has been photographed by private cameras 
in space, providing civilian military experts 
their first glimpse of the top-secret site. 

The existence of the station has been pub- 
licly known in the West for more than a 
year, and the United States Government 
has scrutinized it repeatedly in top-secret 
photographs taken by spy satellites. 

But until now civilian experts could only 
guess at its location, size, power and ulti- 
mate use. The new photographs, while not 
conclusive, suggest strongly that the site is 
for weapons research or is a prototype 
weapon itself, according to defense experts 
outside the Government. 

The photographs were issued yesterday by 
a Swedish company, Space Media Network, 
which markets satellite images to news or- 
ganizations. 

CLEARLY FOR MILITARY LASERS 


Experts who examined the photographs 
said the Soviet site was clearly for military 
lasers. The question, they said, is whether 
the lasers are for research or could prove 
strong enough to damage space satellites 
and the rudimentary space-based weapons 
envisioned by the Reagan Administration 
for the first phase of its “Star Wars” anti- 
missile defense, 

If even more powerful than that, the 
lasers might be able to destroy incoming 
missiles and warheads, making the facility a 
violation of the ABM treaty. The photo- 
graphs gave no evidence the lasers are that 
strong, although they did not rule out that 
possibility. 

The photographs were taken by the 
French SPOT satellite, which orbits about 
520 miles above the earth and can see 
ground objects as small as 10 meters in di- 
ameter. 

They show a sprawing mountaintop com- 
plex, clearly not meant for civilian observa- 
tory work, that is replete with roads, build- 
ings, laboratories and a battery of 10 domes 
to hold lasers and tracking telescopes. The 
site, 7,600 feet above sea level about 30 miles 
southeast of Dushanbe, the capital of the 
Tadzhik Republic, is surrounded by double 
fences and is linked by power lines to the 
2,700-megawatt Nurek hydroelectric plant, 
one of the Soviet Union’s largest, which is 
about nine miles to the northeast. 

DWARFS ANY WESTERN FACILITY 


“It appears to be larger and more elabo- 
rate than any comparable facility in the 
West,” said John E. Pike, head of space 
policy for the Federation of American Sci- 
entists, based in Washington. “Whether or 
not this facility will be capable of shooting 
down satellites or ‘Star Wars,’ it most cer- 
tainly is developing the kind of technology 
that would eventually be able to do so.” 

Peter D. Zimmerman, a physicist with the 
Carnegie Endowment in Washington, said: 
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“It clearly has a military mission. The ques- 
tion is what that mission is. I'm not con- 
vinced it’s offensive. It might be for track- 
ing satellites or weapons research.” 

Powerful lasers atop mountains are gener- 
ally viewed as more threatening to objects 
in space than those at lower altitudes be- 
cause their beams of concentrated light 
have less atmosphere to cut through before 
flashing into the void of space. 

No American official has publicly ac- 
knowledged the existence of the Nurek laser 
complex, although Federal intelligence ana- 
lysts have privately expressed concern 
about the site for more than a year. 

Space Media Network, based in Stock- 
holm, said it had spent a year analyzing a 
series of images of the site and reviewing 
them with international defense experts. 
Yesterday it also issued satellite photo- 
graphs of Sary Shagan, the Soviet Union's 
oldest and largest antimissile research 
center, which is situated on an arid plain in 
Kazakhstan. 

The heart of the Nurek site consists of 10 
dome-shaped white buildings, six for track- 
ing telescopes and four for lasers, according 
to Space Media Network. Each building is 10 
meters in diameter, just at the limit of the 
SPOT satellite’s power to resolve objects on 
the ground. 

“No visual outside construction work is 
currently going оп,” said a statement from 
Space Media Network. “This is possible to 
determine by comparing satellite images 
from 1986 and 1987.” No expert is sure when 
the facility will be finished, although most 
expect it to flash to life with the firing of 
laser beams before the end of the decade. 


UNCERTAINTY ON EXACT USES 


Experts, both inside and outside the Gov- 
ernment, are divided on the exact uses of 
the complex. 

If relatively weak, the lasers could be used 
like a radar beam to track manmade objects 
moving above the earth, to illuminate them 
for satellite photography and to conduct ex- 
periments meant to perfect ways that pow- 
erful laser beams could be fired through the 
earth's turbulent atmosphere. 

A stronger laser might damage American 
satellites, blind those designed to flash an 
early warning of a nuclear attack and 
threaten space-based antimissile arms and 
sensors. 

A still more powerful laser might be able 
to destroy enemy warheads and missiles. A 
powerful laser beam generated on the 
ground would have to be bounced off mir- 
rors in space in order to destroy missiles 
rising from a foe's territory. 

Although the company that issued the 
photographs yesterday sells strictly to news 
organizations, anyone can buy civilian satel- 
lite photos, or even request that a satellite 
be directed to photograph a place of person- 
al interest, through one of the companies 
that take and market such photos. The 
prices of one such company, the SPOT 
Image Corporation of Reston, Va., range 
from about $150 to $750 for each black and 
white print. 


(From the Washington Post, Oct. 27, 1986] 


SOVIETS REPORTEDLY YEARS AHEAD OF 
UNITED STATES IN STAR WARS 


HAMBURG, West GERMANY.—The West 
German newspaper Bild says that the 
Soviet Union is more advanced than the 
United States in “star wars" technology and 
has used lasers to disable three U.S. satel- 
lites in space. 
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About 10,000 Soviet scientists are working 
in 12 centers on high-energy laser weapons 
that will be able to shoot down nulcear mis- 
siles, the newspaper reported Saturday. 

Bild said its information came from “top 
secret U.S. and NATO papers,” but did not 
say how it had obtained the material. 

The newspaper quoted a security expert 
from the ruling Christian Democratic 
Union, Juergen Tbdenhoefer, as saying the 
Soviets are “years ahead” of the Americans 
in both anti-ballistic missile systems and 
laser weapons. 

President Reagan’s plans to develop and 
test the Strategic Defense Initiative, a 
space-based defense system, was the major 
sticking point at the U.S.-Soviet summit 
meeting in Iceland this month. Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev insisted that any testing 
of the U.S. system be limited to the labora- 
tory, a demand rejected by Mr. Reagan. 

Bild said the Soviets have been conducting 
research and development for ground- and 
space-based laser weapons since 1970. 

The Soviets can disable U.S. satellites by 
destroying their optics and electronics with 
a prototype of a “strategic defense laser” at 
Sarychaganak, Kazakhstan, the paper said. 

In addition, the Soviets are building sever- 
al thousand “defensive rockets” with the 
code name “Giant” that can shoot down 
short- and medium-range nuclear missiles as 
well as strategic missiles, Bild said. 

These defensive rockets have been suc- 
cessfully tested in Siberian against Soviet 
medium range weapons and reproductions 
beo. the U.S.-built Pershing II, the report 


Two new radars for use in the missile de- 
fense system are being built in the area near 
Moscow, and another new giant radar will 
be built at Krasndyarsk, the paper reported. 
The United States says the present phased 
array radar is a violation of the anti-ballistic 
missile treaty. 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 29, 1986] 
BLINDED SATELLITES 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

High-powered Soviet ground-to-space 
microwaves have disabled U.S. reconnais- 
sance satellites on more than one occasion 
in the past six months, a space-war break- 
through causing concern among intelligence 
officials because of the present inability to 
launch new spies-in-the-sky. 

At best, the Soviet capacity to “blind” a 
satellite in synchronous (stationary) orbit 
23,000 miles in space raises an elemental 
question of sincerity about Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's claim that President Reagan's Strate- 
gic Defense Initative is bellicose and provoc- 
ative. Trying to choke the U.S. progam, the 
Soviets are doing well maintaining their 
own. 

At worst, this space-war success combined 
with the U.S. space shuttle tragedy and the 
failure of other attempts to launch satel- 
lites endanger the United States at a time of 
maximum Soviet pressure against SDI. The 
danger was foreseen in a top-secret 1980 
report to Reagan warning that the United 
States could be “completely blinded” by the 
mid-1980s. 

The successful Soviet effort to disable 
American satellites has been accomplished 
by “propagating” high-powered microwaves 
fired from a ground station located near Du- 
shanbe close to the Afghan border in the 
Soviet Socialist Republic of Tadzhikistan. 
When the beam of the short-wave electro- 
magnetic pulse strikes, the satellite is 
unable either to receive orders from the 
United States or to transmit the all-impor- 
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tant pictures that are the heart of U.S. in- 
telligence-gathering. 

In addition to this microwave bombard- 
ment, the Soviets have also had some suc- 
cess attacking American satellites with 
ground-based lasers. Intelligence specialists 
told us these laser transmitters are located 
in Moscow, at the big Soviet nuclear station 
in Saryshagan and at one other unidentified 
place. 

The intelligence community believes laser 
attack has damaged several satellites. If so, 
that may mean that as of today U.S. satel- 
lite reconnaissance of the Soviet Union is 
limited to little more than one or two unda- 
maged  "cameras-in-the-sky," with the 
future uncertain. 

The importance of now-imperiled existing 
satellites to report on offensive and defen- 
sive Soviet space and ground-based military 
operations is paramount. There is no appar- 
ent means available for months to launch 
another spy satellite. The old satellite- 
launching Titan missiles became obsolete 
with development of the shuttle. Some 
Titans kept in reserve have exploded this 
year on their pads or in early flight. 

The irony of the successful Soviet assaults 
on American satellites is their convergence 
with Gorbachev's unprecedented nuclear 
arms-reduction offer“ to induce the presi- 
dent to give up SDI. Gorbachev's goal, іп 
the view of administration strategic ana- 
lysts, has now become clear. He is pressing 
full speed ahead to develop the Soviets’ own 
war-in-space program and doing so under 
cover of an attempted U.S. satellite black- 
out. He also is building worldwide fear of 
"Star Wars" to force the president to kill 
SDI. 

The secret transition report to Reagan im- 
mediately following the 1980 election 
warned with gloomy precision about the 
dangers of the space-warfare race—particu- 
larly the importance and vulnerability of 
satellites in keeping tabs on Soviet gains. 


"The failure of & single launch in the 
early to mid-1980s could negate all our capa- 
bilities [for satellite reconnaissance] for а 
protracted period of time," the report 
warned. Such a failure, it went on, “соша be 
disastrous for the entire technical collection 
effort." 


That is not far from what has now hap- 
pened, but not even the prophetic authors 
of the transition report knew six years ago 
how rapid would be Soviet antisatellite tech- 
nology. 

It is this pessimistic backdrop that has 
caused some of the president's strongest ad- 
mirers to question his willingness to make 
any concessions at all to Gorbachev on de- 
veloping antimissile defenses or space-war- 
fare technology. They say privately that he 
is not informed about Soviet advances and 
that he does not understand the double- 
edged Gorbachev game: stall U.S. technolog- 
ical progress and move full speed on his 
own. 

An incident just before Reagan went to 
Reykjavik enforced this critical view. A 
report from the CIA representing the entire 
intelligence community was sent to the Oval 
Office with this unequivocal warning: the 
sole reason for Gorbachev's wanting the Ice- 
land summit was to offer unprecedented in- 
ducements for Reagan to drop SDI. The 
warning was ignored. There was no White 
House response at all. 
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[From the New York Times, Oct. 24, 19871 
GENERAL DESCRIBES SOVIET LASER THREAT 
(By Richard Halloran) 

WASHINGTON.—The general in charge of 
American military efforts in space said 
today that the Soviet Union has developed 
lasers powerful enough to destroy low-orbit- 
ing United States satellites and damage 
those farther away. 

General John L. Piotrowski of the Air 
Force, who is chief of the Space Command 
at Colorado Springs, told reporters that the 
Soviet ground-based lasers could knock out 
reconnaissance satellites at an altitude of 
400 miles and damage those at 750 miles. 

But the general said United States mili- 
tary communication satellites that stay over 
one spot on earth in geosynchronous orbit 
at an altitude of 22,300 miles are safe now, 
although they might become vulnerable 
within five years. In recent years, military 
communications have become heavily de- 
pendent on such satellites. 

In the future, Soviet lasers could also 
threaten American satellites that would be 
part of the ballistic missile defense being de- 
veloped by the Pentagon's Strategic Defense 
Initiative Office and known popularly as 
Star Wars. 


MORE DETAILS ON LASER 


General Piotrowski, who also commanded 
the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command, disclosed details about the Soviet 
laser effort that were much more specific 
than those in previous Defense Department 
assessments. He went beyond earlier Penta- 
gon statements, in which the threat to satel- 
lites from Soviet lasers was described as 
"probable," by suggesting that the Soviet 
lasers can fight an actual war. 

Last winter the Pentagon's annual publi- 
cation, "Soviet Military Power," said that 
research on Soviet lasers was being under- 
taken at the Sary-Shagan Missile Test 
Center in the central part of the nation, 
where antiballistic missile testing is also 
being conducted. 

“The Soviets are estimated to have several 
lasers for air defense and two lasers prob- 
ably capable of damaging some components 
of satellites in orbit, one of which could be 
used in feasibility testing for ballistic missile 
defense applications," the report said. 


AIMED AT PILOT 


It was not clear whether General Pio- 
trowski's disclosure indicated that the Pen- 
tagon had obtained new information or that 
the Soviet Union had made progress since 
"Soviet Military Power" was published. The 
general declined to say, moreover, whether 
the Soviet Union had fired lasers at Ameri- 
can satellites or tested them against Soviet 
satellites. 

When the Soviet Union fired а ballistic 
missile whose dummy warheads landed 
within 600 miles of Hawaii recently, a laser 
from a Soviet ship in the region was direct- 
ed at an American reconnaissance plane and 
temporarily blinded the co-pilot, the Penta- 
gon said. 

In addition to the laser site at Sary- 
Shagan, another has been spotted at Nurek 
in the mountains of the Tadzhik Republic 
of the Soviet Union, a region just north of 
Afghanistan. Reconnaissance photographs 
of the site, made by a French satellite and 
obtained from a Swedish company, were 
published in the New York Times today. 

The Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty restricts 
the United States and the Soviet Union to a 
limited number of sites for testing anti-mis- 
sile technology. The main American site, 
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which includes laser research, is at White 
Sands, N.M. The Soviet Union’s main site is 
at Sary-Shagan. 

If the lasers at Nurek were powerful 
enough to destroy missiles and warheads, 
that site may be in violation of the treaty, 
but the pictures released yesterday provided 
no indication that that was the case. With 
far less power, lasers can destroy or impair 
satellites, which are more fragile than hard- 
ened missiles and warheads. 

Such lasers would be most effective if de- 
ployed at a high altitude, as at the Nurek 
site, experts said. That is why evidence of 
laser construction at Nurek has generated 
concern among American military experts 
even though it does not appear to constitute 
a treaty violation. 


RESPONSE SUGGESTED 


General Piotrowski asserted that the 
Soviet ability to destroy or damage Ameri- 
can satellites required the United States to 
develop an ability to launch replacement 
satellites quickly so that vital military oper- 
ations would not be hampered. 

Those satellites could be mounted on mis- 
siles awaiting launching orders or they can 
be parked in deep orbit awaiting recall 
orders that would put them into closer orbit 
around the earth. At least one such satellite 
has been called into action from a parking 
orbit. 

The general’s commands are responsible 
for operating satellites that gather intelli- 
gence through photography, that eavesdrop 
electronically on communications lines and 
that carry sensors to warn of Soviet ballistic 
missile launches. They also operate weather 
satellites and those in the communications 
apparatus. 

Today, the general told reporters, the 
Soviet lasers at Sary-Shagan could kill a sat- 
ellite in low-earth orbit, could damage a sat- 
ellite up to about 1,200 kilometers or 750 
miles high and could do “in-band” damage 
to those in geo synchronous orbit at 22,300 


miles. 

“In-band damage,” he said, meant that 
lasers could harm sensors or solar panels 
aboard satellites at high altitude if trans- 
mitted on the right frequency. In such a 
case, he noted, military communications 
would not be affected. 


{From Aviation Week & Space Technology, 
Nov. 12, 1987] 


SOVIET GROUND LASERS THREATEN UNITED 
STATES GEOSYNCHRONOUS SATELLITES 
(By John D. Morrocco) 

WASHINGTON.—Soviet antisatellite lasers 
are now capable of disrupting U.S. satellites 
in geosynchronous orbit and could pose a 
more serious threat to these high-altitude 
satellites in the next four to five years, ac- 
cording to the head of the U.S. Space Com- 
mand. 

USAF Gen. John Piotrowski said twin 
ground-based lasers located at Sary Shagan 
in the south-central Soviet Union are capa- 
ble of killing U.S. satellites below 400 km. 
(248 mi.) in low Earth orbit and damaging 
satellites up to 1,200 km. (744 mi.) in space. 
The lasers also can cause inbund damage to 
sensors and solar panels on satellites in geo- 
synchronous orbit at 35,880 km. (22,245 mi.) 
if transmitted over certain frequencies, Pio- 
trowski said. 

Virtually all U.S. military communications 
and missile early warning satellites, as well 
as most signal intelligence satellites, are sta- 
tioned in geosynchronous orbit. Satellites 
employing electro-optical sensors are par- 
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ticularly vulnerable to lasers, Piotrowski 
said. 


COUNTERMEASURES 


The U.S. already has developed an up- 
graded Defense Support Program missile 
early warning satellite equipped with dual- 
wavelength capabilities in the satellite's 12- 
ft. infrared telescope to counter jamming by 
Soviet ground-based lasers (AW&ST Арг. 
28, p. 18). The first of the improved-capabil- 
ity satellites could be launched as early as 
the end of this year. 

Another Soviet laser facility is being de- 
veloped at Nurek, near the border with Af- 
ghanistan. U.S. officials believe the facility 
is designed to counter future U.S. Strategic 
per Initiative spacecraft (AW&ST Oct. 

‚р. 26). 

Piotrowski noted that the Soviets also 
have the capability to launch a co-planar 
killer satellite that could destroy U.S. space- 
based assets. He said it was essential that 
the U.S. either develop a defense or a deter- 
rent against Soviet Asat capabilities. 

A US. effort to field an operational anti- 
satellite, however, has been stymied by a 
congressional ban on further Asat tests 
against objects in space in Fiscal 1987, 
which ended Sept. 30. The U.S. conducted 
one test of the miniature homing vehicle 
(MHV) Asat system developed by LTV Corp. 
against a target in space in September, 1985. 
Piotrowski said three more intercept tests, 
which are needed to verify the system, are 
scheduled for 1988 as part of the Pentagon's 
in restructuring plan (AW&ST Mar. 16, p. 

). 

Piotrowski said the miniature homing ve- 
hicle, which is designed to be launched from 
a McDonnell Douglas F-15, represents the 
best near-term threat to Soviet satellites in 
low Earth orbit. Late in September, the Air 
Force awarded а $78-million contract to 
LTV Missiles Div. for continued design and 
development of the Asat miniature homing 
vehicle. 

New instrumented target vehicles (ITV) 
will have to be launched, however, if the Air 
Force receives congressional approval for 
further intercept tests. The Air Force 
launched a satellite containing two Asat tar- 
gets in December, 1985. One of the two 
Kevlar target balloons was deployed from 
its canister and inflated for use in charac- 
terization tests last February. Its orbit has 
since decayed and it has reentered the at- 
mosphere. The life of the second ITV is ex- 
pected to end in December. 

Piotrowski said the Air Force has another 
pair of instrumented test vehicles scheduled 
to be launched into orbit on LTV Scout 
boosters in May, 1988, assuming Congress 
does not extend its ban. Three additional 
sets of targets are scheduled for launch con- 
secutively in 1989, 1990 and 1991. Congress, 
however, is expected to renew its ban on 
further Asat tests in space in Fiscal 1988. 

Piotrowski also said the U.S. must develop 
a more robust launch capability to replace 
satellites that would be destroyed or dam- 
aged. “If they attack our satellites [now], 
2 Қы put them back up fast enough,” he 


Thus far, Piotrowski said, the Space Com- 
mand has been able to weather the hiarus 
in space launches and has not had to resort 
to contingency plans. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, in my 
judgment, this is a problem that we 
have to address. I think each Senator 
will have to make up their own mind 
— how they wish to vote on this 
bill. 
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Like I said at the outset, there are a 
lot of things in this bill that I think 
need to be passed. However, there are 
some things in the bill that I find ex- 
tremely objectionable and I find it 
very difficult to go forward with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has spoken for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, is the 
minority leader coming to the floor to 
speak? I could wrap up in 1 more 
minute. 

Mr. WARNER. He is awaiting the 
completion of the remarks by the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr. SYMMS. If I could have 1 
minute. 

Mr. WARNER. Absolutely. 

While on my feet, I wish to express 
my appreciation for the Senator’s par- 
ticipation as a member of the Armed 
Services Committee. He is a man who 
brings with him considerable back- 
ground of service in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, a familiarity with military 
issues, and he is a very valued member 
of our committee. 

Mr. SYMMS. I thank the good Sena- 
tor from Virginia and I made some 
compliments with regard to him earli- 
er when he was off the floor. 

I would say as a former marine that 
I feel awfully bad about the fact that 
the Harrier aircraft was stricken from 
the bill. I listened to the speech of the 
Senator from Ohio, and I think there 
is no one in the Senate who has more 
expertise in the air-ground team of 
the Marine Corps and so thoroughly 
understands the importance of close 
air support. It is unfortunate that the 
House has taken the position they 
have with respect to the Harrier. 

I think the Harrier is probably one 
of the most single important weapons 
systems that we have in our inventory. 
It is more important for the Marine 
Corps, in my view, to have the Harrier 
than it is for the Marine Corps to have 
the F-18's. 

As a former infantry officer, I be- 
lieve that is what most of the marines 
would tell you. 

We must have air cover. That air 
cover needs to be provided by F-14’s or 
F-18's from the Navy, or F-15's from 
the Air Force. However, the F-14 or F- 
18 is not a close air-to-ground support 
weapon. The Marine Corps needs a 
close air support weapon. 

Furthermore, the conferees decided 
that “given the submarine’s future 
military utility *** that * * по 
funds could be used to operate, main- 
tain or deploy the U.S.S. Andrew Jack- 
son." 

Mr. President, with all due respect 
to the conferees, the U.S.S. Andrew 
Jackson is a perfectly good submarine. 
The real reason that funds were not 
authorized for the U.S.S. Andrew 
Jackson, was to unilaterally comply 
with the already expired, unratified, 
and Soviet violated, SALT II treaty. 
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How are the Soviets supposed to re- 
spect our resolve to defend ourselves, 
if we unilaterally comply with treaties 
they have consistently violated? 

Mr. President, I just think on an 
issue as important as national security 
we should lay down the political bar- 
riers and all stand together and really 
push the old slogan of peace through 
strength. That is the way we can keep 
the peace and preserve our freedom. 

I thank the distinguished ranking 
minority member and the chairman of 
the committee, and I yield the floor. 

STUDY ON A REDUCTION OF NUC TESTING 

Mr. REID. Concerning the defense 
authorization bill which is now before 
the Senate, I wish to clarify the intent 
of a study required in this bill. The 
study I am referring to is part of title 
I—Department of Energy National Se- 
curity Programs, which your Subcom- 
mittee on Strategic Forces and Nucle- 
ar Deterrence has jurisdiction over. It 
is entitled: “Study of the Feasibility of 
Reduced Reliance on Underground 
Nuclear Testing.” 

Since this study directly affects the 
operations at the Nevada test site, I 
have some concerns over just what is 
to be accomplished by the study. A 
tremendous investment has been made 
by the U.S. Government over the 
years at the test site, and the employ- 
ment at the site is an important ele- 
ment in the economy of southern 
Nevada. If the Federal Government is 
going to be looking at the alternatives 
to underground nuclear testing, then 
it seems that we should also be investi- 
gating alternative missions for the test 
site, in order to make use of our in- 
vestment in the facilities and skills we 
have built up. 

As the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee on Strategic Forces 
and Nuclear Deterrence, is it your un- 
derstanding that both the Department 
of Energy’s defense programs and the 
Department of Defense should de- 
scribe ways and give their best recom- 
mendations on alternative defense 
missions for the test site? 

Mr. EXON. The Senator is correct. 
It is the intent that both the Depart- 
ment of Energy’s defense programs 
and the Department of Defense must 
provide in the study detailed recom- 
mendations for possible alternative de- 
fense missions for the test site to re- 
place any decline in our underground 
nuclear testing program. 

Mr. REID. I thank the Senator very 
much for confirming what I had 
thought. 

DOD CONFERENCE REPORT BUSTS BUDGET 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
will vote against the conference report 
on the fiscal year 1988 Department of 
Defense authorization. I do so for a 
number of reasons. 

The conference arrived at a budget 
total of $296 billion with $289 billion 
as the backup number. Frankly I 
think this higher number, which the 
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conferees support as necessary is very 
unrealistic given the economic summit 
negotiations now in progress. We are 
going to have to cut the Defense De- 
partment budget lower than the $296 
billion recommended in this report 
and perhaps lower than the $289 bil- 
lion in the lower tier of the budget res- 
olution. But we have avoided making 
these tough choices now and have, in- 
stead, dumped the whole problem in 
the laps of the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. 

In addition there are a number of 
programs funded in this bill which 
simply must be reduced or eliminated 
given the budget crisis. If we are to 
avoid drastic cuts in manpower, readi- 
ness, operation and maintenance—all 
immediate outlay programs—then we 
should be making the difficult deci- 
sions to cancel lower priority weapon 
systems. 

High on my list of recommended re- 
ductions would be the 12 MX test mis- 
siles and prior year MX money 
amounting to $1 billion. I would also 
reduce the growth rate of the Midget- 
man missile until its final true costs 
are better known. The Air Force 
should be required to absorb fully the 
$841 million requested as unanticipat- 
ed cost growth. And we could delay ex- 
penditure of $664 million for advance 
procurement of two new aircraft carri- 
ers at this time. 

Mr. President, the agreement the 
conferees worked out on the strategic 
defense initiative and the ABM Treaty 
is a bad deal. Consider for a moment 
the separate defense authorization 
bills the House and Senate passed. 

The House bill banned outright any 
developing, testing or deployment of 
SDI under the so called broad inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty. I think 
that was the correct position for Con- 
gress to take. After all, the broad in- 
terpretation is the illegal interpreta- 
tion of the ABM Treaty, plain and 
simple. 

The Senate bill wasn’t as strong. It 
allowed development and testing of 
SDI under the broad interpretation of 
the ABM Treaty for fiscal year 1988 
and fiscal year 1989 if both Houses of 
Congress approve it. 

In conference, one would expect that 
at the very least the Senate language 
would be adopted, since it was the 
weaker version. 

What happened in conference. Well, 
there’s no mention of the treaty any- 
more. And instead of requiring the 
President to abide by the legal inter- 
pretation of the ABM Treaty for fiscal 
year 1988 and fiscal year 1989, the con- 
ferees worked out a deal with the 
White House so that the restriction 
only applies to fiscal year 1988. And it 
just so happens that no SDI tests are 
planned in fiscal year 1988 anyway 
under the broad interpretation. 

In other words, the conference 
report prohibits the administration 
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from doing something it hadn't 
planned to do in the first place. 

And to sweeten the deal for the 
White House the conferees agreed to 
increase the level of funding for the 
SDI Program over what everyone ex- 
pected it would be. 

In the House bill, SDI funding was 
limited to $3.1 billion. That funding 
level was approved by a wide margin in 
that Chamber. 

In the Senate bill, SDI was funded 
at $4.6 billion. But that funding level 
barely survived. In fact it took the 
Vice President to cast a tie breaking 
vote to save the SDI Program from 
being cutback to $3.7 billion. So the 
Senate support for $4.6 billion was 
about as weak as it could ever be. 

One would expect that the most the 
conferees would approve for SDI 
would be $3.8 billion—splitting the dif- 
ference. In fact, considering how weak 
the Senate’s figure was, it would have 
been more appropriate to fund SDI at 
a level lower than $3.8 billion. 

What did the conference do? In 
order to entice the administration not 
to violate the ABM Treaty for just 1 
year, the conference kicked in another 
$100 million and funded SDI at $3.9 
billion. 

In other words Congress is bribing 
the administration to abide by the 
ABM Treaty—to the tune of $100 mil- 
lion. 

And on top of that it’s bribing the 
administration not to violate the 
treaty during a year it wasn’t planning 
to violate the treaty anyway. 

Mr. President, I just hope the Jus- 
tice Department never becomes infect- 
ed with this kind of accommodation 
when it’s enforcing our criminal stat- 
utes. They’d bust the budget paying 
people to stay within the law. 

For this combination of reasons, I 
will vote against this bill and hope 
that its weakness can be corrected in 
the appropriations process. - 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
noticed that a provision adopted 
unanimously by the Senate dealing 
with reciprocity in military construc- 
tion—section 2818 in the Senate- 
passed measure—was dropped by the 
conference. Could my good friend, the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, indicate why this provision 
couldn’t be held by the Senate confer- 
ees? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to respond to my friend, the 
Senator from Alaska. When the House 
looked at this provision, they regarded 
it as a trade provision and opposed it 
on those grounds. While the Senate 
passed this provision without objec- 
tion, we were not able to achieve con- 
ference agreement. I would also note 
that this provision has been included 
in the Military Construction Appro- 
priations bill that passed the Senate, 
and is currently subject to conference. 
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Mr. MURKOWSKI. Do I under- 
stand, that the problem was a jurisdic- 
tional one? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Alaska is correct. 

Мг. MURKOWSKI. I thank my 
good friend from Georgia. I would also 
echo his observation that this provi- 
sion is in the Military Construction 
Appropriations bill as well as the Air- 
port and Airways Improvement Act, 
the Department of Transportation Ap- 
propriations bill, the Energy and 
Water Appropriations bill and the 
Trade bill. That being the case, it is 
clear to me that we will succeed, 
sooner or later, in working the will of 
the Senate. I thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, the 
Armed Services Committee, as we have 
come to expect, has produced an au- 
thorization bill which is carefully 
crafted and delicately balances the 
need to protect our Nation and the 
need to respond to our existing budg- 
etary constraints. I congratulate Sena- 
tor Nunn and Senator WARNER, along 
with the other members of the com- 
mittee for their work. 

While I am pleased with the general 
shape of the bill, I am concerned 
about a particular provision which af- 
fects my State, a provision that deals 
with the operation of the N-reactor 1о- 
cated in Richland, WA. As the chair- 
man knows, the Senate bill would have 
placed the N-reactor in cold standby 
status. The conference report, while 
not requiring a re-start of the N-reac- 
tor, allows for resumed operations 
there after January 1, 1989, if certain 
conditions are met. I want to try to un- 
derstand the implications of the con- 
ference committee's action in а couple 
of areas. 

First, the Senate position, while rec- 
ognizing a need to restore our nuclear 
material production capability also in- 
dicated that, if the N-reactor was 
closed, our ability to produce the nu- 
clear materials we need would be suffi- 
cient, at least in the short term, to 
meet our needs while а new produc- 
tion reactor was constructed. Could 
the chairman indicate if that was his 
view and also tell me if the conference 
report in any way modifies that con- 
clusion? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has played a very constructive 
and active role in our discussions of 
this issue. I understand his concern 
about continued operation of the N-re- 
actor and the conference report is de- 
signed to assure that it will be restart- 
ed if, and only if, that can be safely 
done. 

In response to the Senator's specific 
question, let me begin by indicating 
that there are obviously serious prob- 
lems in our nuclear materials produc- 
tion complex. If the N-reactor remains 
closed, that will not improve the short- 
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term situation even though, as the 
Senate report suggested, the money 
would then be released to place the N- 
reactor in cold standby status and to 
address our long-term problems. The 
point made in both the Senate bill and 
the conference agreement is that we 
can continue to meet our national de- 
fense needs with the N-reactor in cold 
standby status. It will be harder to 
achieve that goal with the N-reactor 
down, but it can be achieved. The con- 
ference agreement contemplates—but 
does not require—that the N-reactor 
can be placed in cold standby. This 
will occur if the N-reactor cannot be 
restarted in a timely manner. And if 
that happens, we will still be able to 
meet our national security needs in 
the near term. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the chairman. 
In terms of the decision to either re- 
start the N-reactor or place it in cold 
standby status, I understand that the 
key decision factor will be the safety 
of the reactor. But I wonder if the 
Senator would explain in a little more 
detail the process that will be used to 
make that determination. 

Mr. NUNN. I understand that the 
Senator is concerned about the safety 
of the N-reactor. I am as well. The 
conference agreement is designed to 
make safety the criteria for restart. As 
I have indicated, we can meet our 
short- term nuclear needs without the 
N-reactor, so there is no need to com- 
promise on safety concerns and consid- 
erations. Accordingly, the agreement 
first requires a report from the Na- 
tional Academy on the safety of the 
reactor. This report will draw on previ- 
ous work by the NAS and the so-called 
Roddis panel, but it involves more 
than the resubmission of previous re- 
ports. After the report is received in 
December, the Secretary of Energy 
has until January 1 to certify that the 
reactor is “safe to operate." This is a 
higher standard than normally used 
and is designed to impress on DOE the 
increased safety concerns of the Con- 
gress and it is our intent that the Sec- 
retary will address the issues raised by 
the National Academy of Sciences e- 
ports in making the certification that 
the reactor is safe. Both the Acade- 
my's report and the Secretary's certifi- 
cation are to be submitted to the re- 
spective Armed Services Committees 
and I assure the Senator that they will 
be given immediate consideration by 
this committee. 

Finally, we recognize that technical 
or legal obstacles may prevent a re- 
start, but we do not believe the process 
should drag on forever; accordingly we 
provide that if the restart does not 
take place in a timely fashion—which 
I would think means relatively early in 
the authorization process—then the 
reactor would go to cold standby. 

Mr. ADAMS. In that context, there 
is a legal suit filed by the Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council seeking to re- 
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quire a full environmental impact 
statement pursuant to the National 
Environmental Policy Act before re- 
start. Am I correct in assuming that 
the bill is neutral on that issue? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 
In fact section 3133(c) specifically 
states that nothing in the bill “shall 
affect or be considered in the applica- 
tion or interpretation of the National 
Environmental Policy Act. * * *" 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the chairman. 
Let me conclude by indicating that I 
favor the original Senate language. I 
have not been convinced that the N-re- 
actor can be safely operated without 
major changes being made. I believe 
that has been the thrust of all of the 
scientific reports we have had on this 
issue including the recently released 
National Academy of Sciences report 
on the Department's production reac- 
tors. I would say that I find the con- 
gressional interest in safety to be an 
important sign and I trust that this in- 
terest will extend to other safety con- 
cerns—particularly the cleanup of ex- 
isting environmental problems at the 
site of the N-reactor and throughout 
the Hanford Reservation. In any 
event, I extend my congratulations to 
the chairman and the members of the 
committee for the work they have 
done and I look forward to supporting 
this conference report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, at 
the outset of the budget process for 
the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion for fiscal years 1988 and 1989, my 
subcommittee determined from hear- 
ings that it should give highest priori- 
ty to correcting deficiencies in three 
mission areas: antisubmarine warfare, 
strategic mobility, and special oper- 
ations. I am pleased to report we have 
been successful in preserving our pri- 
orities in the conference report. 

In antisubmarine warfare we en- 
sured full funding for key programs 
and, indeed, found savings to allow in- 
creases in many important antisubma- 
rine warfare capabilities. 

In the area of strategic mobility we 
sought to preserve the requested level 
of procurement authorization for the 
C-17 aircraft and succeeded. The re- 
search and development funding for 
that, aircraft has been preserved, while 
at the contingency level it suffered, 
but not fatally. There is a severe prob- 
lem in fast sealift for which we have 
directed the Navy to find a solution 
and the necessary funding for that in- 
vestigation has been authorized. 

In the area of special operations we 
found it was not in the interest of 
good management to provide funding 
authorization where programs were 
either too highly concurrent or not 
yet sufficiently defined. Of the re- 
quested amounts we authorized 86 per- 
cent in procurement and vitually 100 
percent of research and development. 
At the contingent level the authoriza- 
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tions were less, but all programs were 
preserved at acceptable levels. 

Mr. President, I can report to you in 
all candor that my subcommittee can 
take pride in the outcome of this con- 
ference. Our emphasis has been pre- 
served. 

Indeed, let me point out to you that 
despite being fiscally constrained our 
shipbuilding program actually con- 
tains more ships for construction, con- 
version and service life extension than 
either bill provided, originally. With 
the fifth Aegis cruiser we have a total 
of 19 ships in fiscal year 1988 and 13 
more are authorized for 1989. 

In order to begin a hard look at the 
affordability of Navy force structure 
plans, we directed a study to deter- 
mine what savings might be available 
by selective retirement of two old and 
marginally capable aircraft carriers— 
Coral Sea and Midway. We expect this 
approach may be a model for the diffi- 
cult problem of how to reduce defense 
expenditures in the least harmful way. 
I expect to have considerably more to 
say on this subject in the coming year. 

Finally, I wish to join my distin- 
guished friend from Ohio, Senator 
GLENN, in expressing my absolute 
dismay that we are even contemplat- 
ing the possibility of ending produc- 
tion of the Marine Corps AV-8B air- 
craft—an aircraft that is successful 
and provides such a unique capability 
that an entire fighting concept has de- 
veloped to take full advantage of it. I 
have been and remain a strong sup- 
porter for this aircraft. Simply put, it 
is the best close support aircraft in the 
world. When an American marine is in 
trouble and calls for help I want to be 
sure we have fulfilled our responsibil- 
ity for providing the best help possi- 
ble—and that's the close air support 
capability of the AV-8B. Conscience 
dictates we not do less. 

Finally, Mr. President a word of 
thanks to the many able staff who 
have labored many months to bring us 
to this moment. Their skill and profes- 
sionalism ensured there were very few 
unresolved issues with which we had 
to deal. They were able to do this de- 
spite having to craft budgets to at 
least four different levels. That re- 
quires not only skill, but considerable 
patience, and we are in their debt. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Earlier this year, when the legisla- 
tive session was just getting started, 
there was а general consensus in Con- 
gress that the fiscal year 1988 defense 
authorization bill might never see the 
light of day. At the time, the issues 
were thought to be just too complex 
and too controversial to resolve. Well, 
that thinking has been proven wrong. 
Those issues have indeed been re- 
solved—due largely to the courage and 
leadership of two men, the chairman 
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of the committee, Senator Nunn, and 
the ranking minority member, Senator 
WARNER. 

Mr. President, Senators NuNN and 
WARNER have done a magnificent job, 
and I commend them for making the 
tough decisions. 

The conference report that they 
bring to us constitutes a true compro- 
mise in the finest tradition of congres- 
sional politics. 

During the floor debate on the de- 
fense authorization bill, I offered two 
amendments—one to improve account- 
ability over special access programs of 
the Defense Department and the 
other mandating consistency in the 
future budget presentations of the De- 
partment of Defense. Both amend- 
ments were accepted by the commit- 
tee, but I feared they might fall by the 
wayside in conference. Those concerns 
were unfounded. 

The amendment on consistency in 
DOD budget presentations was adopt- 
ed by the conferees and remains essen- 
tially intact as section 1203 of the bill. 
The amendment on special access pro- 
grams was modified somewhat to con- 
form with the wishes of the House, 
though much of its substance and 
overall purpose is clearly present in 
sections 1131 through 1133. 

I know that these two amendments 
are not ends in themselves or solutions 
by any stretch of the imagination. 
They are merely a  beginning—a 
modest first step toward real reform in 
defense in two very important areas. 
Much more remains to be done. 

Mr. President, I want to put the De- 
partment of Defense on notice. I will 
be watching very closely to see how 
the Department chooses to put these 
two policy initiatives into practice. If 
they fail to follow the spirit and intent 
of the law, then I will be back with an- 
other amendment to close any loop- 
holes. 

Mr. President, I also wish to thank 
the chairman of the committee and 
the ranking minority member for their 
help and support throughout the proc- 
ess, especially for protecting my two 
amendments in conference. I look for- 
ward to working with them on these 
and other issues in the future. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, I would 
like to make a brief statement con- 
gratulating the distinguished chair- 
man and ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee for the 
outstanding work they and their staffs 
have done with this bill They have 
negotiated many contentious obstacles 
from austere budget levels to numer- 
ous pieces of arms control legislation. 
It is indeed а compliment to them that 
they were able to gain an agreement 
on the bill considering the veto 
threats from the administration. 

Mr. President, in the final analysis, 
this fine piece of legislation is a testa- 
ment to the professionalism we have 
all come to expect from the Senator 
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from Georgia and the Senator from 
Virginia. Too often in the past the 
DOD authorization bill was a battle- 
ground for competing ideologies. What 
we lost was the basic commonsense 
notion that national security is a bi- 
partisan concern. This legislation is an 
important first step in restoring bal- 
ance to the debate. We all owe a great 
deal to these gentlemen and their 
staffs, again. 

Mr. President, on the long-term 
budget outlook for defense we may be, 
close to an agreement on the budget 
summit. It will set forth a 2-year 
agreement on defense which is a sig- 
nificant and positive precedent. The 
Senator from Georgia has been telling 
us for years of the importance of pre- 
dictable budget levels to thoughtful 
defense planning. I believe the agree- 
ment will address this concern. Unfor- 
tunately, no reasonable agreement we 
make at this time can provide the 
funding the President has requested 
for the outyears. The deficit won’t 
allow it. This means that the new Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. Carlucci, will 
have to make some difficult decisions 
if he is to bring his fiscal year 1989 
budget and the new 5-year plan in line 
with the new fiscal reality. 

Out of these internal Pentagon ne- 
gotiations, I suspect we will see the Air 
Force’s C-17 transport and the Navy’s 
two carriers emerge as top priorities. 
They should. The CINC’s have told us 
that they need more air lift now and 
that the C-17 will do the job. On the 
carriers the requirement is simple and 
straightforward. The nuclear aircraft 
carrier is our most powerful conven- 
tional weapon system. We are remind- 
ed of this fact on an almost daily basis. 
Therefore, we should move ahead 
while we can buy and build them in 
the most efficient and economical way. 

Finally, Mr. President, as I said ear- 
lier, the fact that we have a bill at all 
is statement of what we can accom- 
plish when we put ideology aside and 
look at national security in a dispas- 
sionate and logical way. It speaks 
highly of the spirit of cooperation we 
must have in the area of national secu- 
rity. We have seen in the days leading 
up to the summit what we can accom- 
plish when we work together. In this 
regard, I would like to extend thanks 
to my friends in the defense and aero- 
space industry who worked closely and 
constructively with us. I believe that 
their participation has been crucial to 
a positive outcome. 

The fact is, Mr. President, we can no 
longer afford the fractious debate and 
inefficiency we have seen in recent 
years. Congress, the Pentagon, and the 
defense industry are going to have to 
work together. This will call for more 
and better long-term planning, more 
effective use of multiyear procure- 
ment, and most of all, a common un- 
derstanding on our plans and prior- 
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ities. Based on what I have seen in 
recent weeks, I believe it is possible. 
Today, and in the coming weeks, we 
will take the first step in building this 
new relationship. We must make it 
work. 

Mr. CONRAD. Mr. President, I will 
vote against the conference agreement 
on the defense authorization bill for 
several reasons. 

First, the bill authorizes too much 
spending for the Pentagon under the 
high tier. 

Over the past 6 years, we have dou- 
bled the national debt, and our trade 
deficit has increased sixfold. Further, 
the Federal budget deficit has reached 
unprecedented levels, rising from $73.8 
billion a few years ago to a peak of 
$220 billion in 1986. Even after 4 years 
of recovery from a brutal recession, 
the “structural” component of the def- 
icit—the part not attributable to slack 
in the economy—remains very large. A 
balanced and credible plan for reduc- 
ing the deficit must exert restraint on 
defense spending. This bill does not. 

Second, the conference agreement 
does not contain the Conrad-Sasser 
amendment approved by a vote of 90 
to 4 during earlier debate by the 
Senate on this bill. That amendment 
expressed the sense-of-the-Senate that 
the President should negotiate with 
our allies for a more equitable distri- 
bution of the cost of defending our al- 
liances. America can no longer afford 
to spend over $100 billion each year to 
provide the defense unbrella for our 
allies in Japan and Western Europe. 
Our allies will continue to ask Ameri- 
cans to defend them against our adver- 
saries unless the Congress takes bold 
steps to insist that they do more. The 
Conrad-Sasser amendment was a rea- 
sonable and measured step designed to 
lead to bold action. Without it, Con- 
gress sends a signal that it is not seri- 
ous about an issue that threatens our 
economic viability. 

Third, this bill does not force the 
Pentagon to make choices. As I have 
stated before on this floor, the great- 
est danger to America’s national secu- 
rity does not spring from diminished 
American military capability, but 
rather from American economic vul- 
nerability. This Nation must begin to 
understand the consequences of huge 
Federal budget deficits, caused in 
large part by rapidly escalating de- 
fense procurements. America simply 
cannot afford to say “yes” to every 
weapons system, and we must enact a 
defense budget that forces the Penta- 
gon to prioritize. The bill before us 
does not force the Pentagon to make 
those choices and, if implemented, 
would jeopardize our chances of bring- 
ing the budget deficit under control. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my disappointment in 
the conference report to the Depart- 
ment of Defense authorization bill for 
fiscal year 1988-89. While I plan to 
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vote in favor of the report, I am dis- 
mayed by the fact that key arms con- 
trol amendments to the bill, which 
were passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, were negotiated out of exist- 
ence. Efforts on the part of the confer- 
ees to reduce the risk of a Presidential 
veto were well-intentioned, but they 
serve to dilute important arms control 
measures and delay an inevitable con- 
frontation with the President over 
vital arms control issues. 

Without the arms control provisions 
that had been included in the bill, the 
President will not be forced to abide 
by the so-called strict interpretation of 
the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty 
beyond next fiscal year. Furthermore, 
the compromise frees the President 
from bringing the United States back 
into compliance with the sublimits on 
long-range nuclear weapons estab- 
lished by SALT II. 

The integrity of SALT II and the 
ABM Treaty must be maintained. 
Without both of these measures, a 
treaty on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces, which covers only a very small 
portion of total United States and 
Soviet nuclear arsenals, will be virtual- 
ly meaningless. For, in the absence of 
the constraints imposed by SALT II, 
the Soviets could double their land- 
based intercontinental nuclear missile 
warheads by the mid-1990's. If the 
ABM Treaty is undermined, we will 
have a new and uncontrollable arms 
race, not just in space, but on land and 
at sea as well. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, the 
distinguished minority leader, Mr. 
Do te, is anxious to speak and I yield 
such time as he may wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader has been yielded 
time. The Republican leader is recog- 
nized. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I thank, 
first of all, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, Senator Nunn, and 
also the distinguished ranking 
member, Senator WARNER, for what I 
consider to be a good job. I intend to 
vote for the conference report. 

In retrospect I know there was a lot 
of gnashing of teeth and a lot of 
people were frustrated because we did 
not do it earlier and I know the chair- 
man at times felt we might be ob- 
structing the process on this side. I do 
not think that was the case. We had a 
number of discussions. 

I think the product now is far from 
ideal but it does meet our basic need 
and it is better than continued parti- 
san wrangling over our Nation’s de- 
fense. 

For this we should thank the distin- 
guished managers, Senators NUNN and 
WARNER. 

For the most part, the original bill 
reported by the committee was an ex- 
cellent bill. It had just two or three 
problems on which we had basic fun- 
damental differences. As both manag- 
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ers know we could have passed that 
bill in 2 or 3 days without those differ- 
ences. We had a protracted and some- 
times rather partisan discussion of the 
differences. 

The original bill fairly balanced stra- 
tegic and conventional forces, R&D 
readiness, procurement, and person- 
nel. As I said, there were other parts 
of the bill that brought us to blows 
from time to time. 

The bill’s strongest point is that it 
no longer contains obstacles to the 
President’s SDI Program—vital de- 
fense which a clear majority of Ameri- 
cans want. Congress does not interpret 
treaties—the President does. Now 
President Reagan can restructure SDI 
under the broad treaty interpretation; 
Congress can consider it under normal 
procedures; and we can press on 
toward phase 1. 

Everyone knows that SDI must 
remain a priority in our budget—even 
as we wrestle with the budget deficit. 
There are tough decisions in store for 
everyone—including the Pentagon. 
The Armed Services Committee has 
laid out four separate authorization 
levels—awaiting a final budget. figure 
for defense. That is not a good way to 
run a railroad—but it is the only way 
until we straighten out our budget def- 
icit mess. 

And, I must say, having just left 
that meeting a while ago, I am not 
sure that will happen. 

Any notion that the solution to our 
deficit problem is more taxes and less 
defense, in my view, is not very sound. 
The hard fact is that, this year, the 
defense budget will decline in real 
terms for the third year in a row. So 
now, more than ever, we do need to 
cut waste, we need to buy smart, and 
we need to make tough choices. 

But we simply do not have the 
luxury of redefining the threat we 
face to fit what we want to pay. The 
threat is real, and it will not go away. 
We have to figure out what we need, 
and then find the best way to get it. 
We here in Congress could help the 
situation by taking the defense budget 
off the roller-coaster and setting it on 
an even keel. 

The defense conferees also worked 
long and hard on some arms control 
provisions. I am not at all happy with 
a couple of items in the final pack- 
age—free standing, I would oppose 
them. But on balance, I think this 
package is an acceptable compromise. 
Let me just indicate some serious con- 
cerns over issues which we should 
monitor carefully over the coming 
year. 

We have wisely decided to abandon 
the “‘tragi-comedy” of adhering to bits 
and pieces of the unratified, violated 
and expired SALT II Treaty. Never- 
theless, by denying funds for a “Ровеі- 
don” overhaul, we are imposing unilat- 
eral restraint on American strategic 
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programs. We cannot continue on that 
foolish course. 

I believe we stand the best chance of 
getting a good "START" agreement 
for 50-percent cuts when we deal from 
strength—not unilateral concessions. I 
hope that, down the road, we will hon- 
estly reevaluate this action. 

I am also worried about the “buy 
without testing" policy we are adopt- 
ing for antisatellite missiles. Upon re- 
flection, I think we will conclude that 
any system we buy should be thor- 
oughly tested—especially а complex 
technology like “Asat.” The next time 
the Army, or the Air Force, or the 
Navy, has a problem with something, I 
hope the authors of this provision will 
think twice before crying ''test before 
you buy." 

The bottom line, as I said earlier, is 
we are probably going to accept this 
conference report as the best compro- 
mise possible. Everyone has reserva- 
tions. And I would guess we will be 
back here again next year. 

I hope that the conference report 
wil be passed and that we will com- 
mend our colleagues who have worked 
so long and hard. 

I commend not only the managers 
but those essentially on this side, some 
on both sides, the Senator from South 
Carolina, Senator Horrrwas; the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, Senator QUAYLE; the 
Senator from California, Senator 
WILSON; a number of Senators on both 
sides who felt so strongly about some 
of the issues that they were willing, at 
some risk, to hold up the entire bill. It 
is another indication that we can make 
& difference in this body; that if there 
are 5 or 10 or a dozen or 20 or 30 Sena- 
tors on both sides who have strongly 
held views, that they can make a dif- 
ference. 

I think the result is we are going to 
get а good conference report. Of 
course, a large share of that credit 
goes to the distinguished chairman 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. At all 
times both the Senator from Kansas 
and the Senator from West Virginia, 
the majority leader, were available for 
consultation with the manager and 
the ranking member of the Armed 
Services Committee. They would liter- 
ally stop what they were doing to en- 
tertain our requests for some guid- 
ance. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Kansas has a military record unparal- 
leled by most in this Chamber. He 
brings to this office as a U.S. Senator 
and minority leader a special expertise 
in the area of military affairs, and par- 
ticularly an understanding for the 
ever-present sacrifices that the men 
and women of the Armed Forces must 
make every day of every year. I value 
my opportunity to serve as a Member 
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of the Senate and to work with him on 
this and many other issues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from New 
Mexico would desire. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Two or three min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
would like to comment briefly on this 
conference report. The members of 
the Armed Services Committees have 
labored for many months to produce 
this report. They have done a fine job 
under difficult circumstances. 

I would like to address several mat- 
ters concerning the defense budget 
and the budget resolution. 

This report attempts to meet the 
targets in the budget resolution, It au- 
thorizes $296 billion in budget author- 
ity and $289 in outlays. Those num- 
bers are the high tier numbers in the 
resolution. They are included in the 
defense authorization conference 
report on the assumption that Con- 
gress will pass the necessary reconcili- 
ation and other legislation to allow de- 
fense to be funded at the high tier. 

But of course we have not yet passed 
the necessary legislation. 

This conference report also states 
that until reconciliation and other 
necessary legislation is enacted, de- 
fense will be funded at the low-tier 
level—at $289 billion in budget author- 
ity and $283.6 in outlays. 

The conference report also caps de- 
fense spending at both the high- and 
the low-tier levels, depending upon 
whether or not the compromises nec- 
essary for the high tier have been 
passed. 

But Mr. President, the budget reso- 
lution caps—the high- and low-tier 
numbers we have been wrestling with 
all year—require severe reductions in 
defense spending. We simply can’t fit 
a realistic defense budget within the 
parameters set by the budget resolu- 
tion without engaging in some real dis- 
tortion. This bill is further proof of 
that. 

The result is that real spending au- 
thorized in this report exceeds the 
budget resolution caps. Just as a char- 
acter in Greek mythology chopped off 
the legs of people who were too tall to 
fit into his bed, the authors of this 
conference report chopped budget au- 
thority and outlays from the program- 
matic totals in order to make it fit 
within the budget resolution caps. 

After they provided program level 
detail in the report for both high and 
low tier levels, and found that the 
totals were in excess of the caps, the 
conferees simply made an undistrib- 
uted reduction in these totals in order 
to meet the budget resolution caps. 
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If we fund defense at the high-tier 
level, the programs in this bill will 
have to be cut $3.1 billion in budget 
authority from the high tier cap. If we 
fund defense at the low tier, we must 
cut an addition $3.6 billion in budget 
authority. 

And you've got a similar problem 
with outlays at both levels. 

That tells us, Mr. President, that 
you just can't really get there—to the 
budget resolution caps—from here, 
from what the conferees believe is 
really necessary to fund defense. 

I do not criticize the Armed Services 
Committee. The Senate DOD Authori- 
zation bill came in at $303 billion in 
budget authority and $294 billion in 
outlays. The conferees have had to 
make many painful choices to get this 
bill down to the totals found here. And 
they have still been unable to live 
within the budget resolution caps. 

WHAT IS GOOD ABOUT THIS BILL 

I commend the committee for its ef- 
forts toward 2-year budgeting for de- 
fense. The Senate bill authorized 73 
percent of the President’s request for 
fiscal year 1989, while the House bill 
authorized only 17 percent. The con- 
ference agreement authorizes approxi- 
mately 44 percent, or $144 billion of 
the fiscal year 1989 request. I under- 
stand that this second year authoriza- 
tion will expire if we do not appropri- 
ate for fiscal year 1989 this session, 
but I think that we have taken a very 
important step in the direction of sta- 
bilized funding for defense in this bill. 

I am also pleased that the strategic 
defense initiative has been funded at 
the $3.9 billion level. I believe that 
that is what is appropriate to maintain 
a robust program of research in this 
area. 

I note that we have been able to re- 
solve a number of very difficult arms 
control issues on this bill as well, and I 
commend the conferees for dealing 
with these difficult matters without 
impinging upon the President’s ability 
to negotiate with the Soviets. 

I would also like to point out several 
items of particular interest to me 
which are in this bill. I am very 
pleased at the level of support for the 
semiconductor research effort now un- 
derway in this country. Semiconduc- 
tors are vital to our defense technolo- 
gy base, and this bill authorizes $100 
million for the Sematech proposal. 

It also contains a provision which I 
sponsored, which will bring the na- 
tional laboratories into the semicon- 
ductor research and development pic- 
ture. The DOE semiconductor technol- 
ogy research excellence initiative will 
allow us to take advantage of the ex- 
pertise of the labs in this rapidly 
changing field. 

The DOD bill will also allow the Air 
Force and the Air National Guard to 
begin advance procurement of the A-7 
Strikefighter, an important new air- 
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craft for close air support. Up to $10 
million can be used to begin putting 
this weapons system into the invento- 
ry of our Air National Guard Units. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like 
to take note of the role of the national 
labs in a new conventional weapons re- 
search and development program. 
This bill funds over $20 million for the 
joint DOD-DOE Munitions Technolo- 
gy Development Program, a portion of 
which will be used by the labs to find 
a means of dealing with the new 
armor developed by the Warsaw pact 
nations. 

If we approve and implement at the 
INF treaty next year, and remove in- 
termediate nuclear weapons from the 
European theater, the conventional 
imbalance there will be exacerbated. 
We cannot allow the Warsaw pact to 
intimidate our NATO allies, but with- 
out the technology to defeat Warsaw 
pact tanks, we will have a significant 
problem. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
summarizing the budget implications 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


DOD AUTHORIZATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1988 
[Dollars in billions] 
Budget 
authority ОЛ 
299.1 292.1 
+11 +67 
+20.2 +140 
+31 +26 
292.6 2895 
+06 +41 
+137 +14 
+35 +59 
292.0 2854 
278.9 278.1 
296.0 289.5 
289.0 283.6 


r1 M Ts, UE. n 

з OMB initial sequester estimate, October 20, 1987. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Might I ask either 
or both of the floor managers a ques- 
tion? I think you both are aware of 
the fact that, hopefully, with some im- 
plementation potential or prospect 
that we are going to arrive at a budget 
authority and an outlay number as 
part of this summit that will probably 
set aside some money for defense that 
the appropriators will have for it and 
for nothing else. 

Now, what happens, in your opinion, 
or what instructions do you give the 
appropriators if we do not get either 
specifically the high tier in budget au- 
thority and outlays or the low tier in 
budget authority and outlays? I am 
using high tier and low tier as you did 
and as the budget resolution did. 

What if you are somewhere in the 
middle? What happens to the effec- 
tiveness of the authorization bill? 
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Mr. NUNN. I say to my friend from 
New Mexico that we have anticipated 
that possibility in this bill. That is the 
reason we have 17 pounds in front of 
you. We have two levels, one $289 bil- 
lion and one $296 billion. But we pro- 
vide а contingency that if the summit 
reconciliation number comes out above 
$289 billion, then the $296 billion au- 
thorization is applicable. And that 
means that the appropriators would 
then have a chance to choose at the 
delta between the increment between 
$289 billion and $296 billion. They 
would still be bound by your number 
that comes out of the summit, but 
they could arrive at that number by 
going up in specific items to $296 bil- 
lion as they see fit. 

So we have an authorization of $296 
billion in the event the budget number 
is over $289 billion in budget author- 
ity. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, when 
the distinguished chairman used the 
figures that the appropriators could 
go up, I believe he intended to also say 
they could actually select programs 
for which we provided no funding in 
the low tier. So while they can go up, 
they can initiate funds for programs 
we did not include at the low tier. 

Mr. NUNN. Provided they are in the 
high tier. 

Mr. WARNER. That is correct; pro- 
vided they are in the high tier. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMENICI. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question. Assuming the budget 
authority and the outlays are not ap- 
propriately matched, which you know 
that has been one of our problems, 
and you have, pursuant to your bill, 
more budget authority than the out- 
lays that run with it and it has been 
triggered into the higher tier under 
your explanation, you have given some 
direction, nonetheless, to the commit- 
tees with reference to that? 

Mr. NUNN. We hope the Senator 
from New Mexico and others on the 
conference—I know the Senator from 
Florida and I have talked about this, 
as well as the Senator from New 
Mexico and I—we hope it wil be a 
match between budget authority and 
outlays in these numbers. We think 
that is one of the biggest problems we 
have had in previous years. If there is 
not a match, we do not cure the prob- 
lem. But we think we have given 
enough flexibility to the appropriators 
to deal with the problem. It is going to 
make it hard on the appropriators. I 
do not know if the appropriators can 
cure the problem on the mismatch, 
but if there is one there is going to 
cause a lot of problems. 

Mr. DOMENICI. I might say, I wish 
I could tell the Senator—nothing 
would please me more than to tell 
both of you that we are going to fix 
the mismatch in the first year, but I 
do not think we are. Maybe we will by 
the second year and we will get closer 
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in the second year. But the first year 
we will not. 

I thank the Senator for his answers 
and I yield the floor. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I see 
on the floor the distinguished Sena- 
tors, the senior Senator and the junior 
Senator, from South Carolina. I yield 
such time as the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina may wish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina, Senator 
HOLLINGS, is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, 
during Senate debate on the defense 
authorization bill, I spoke at length 
against the Nunn-Levin provision in 
the bill that mandated enforcement of 
the incorrect and so-called narrow in- 
terpretation of the ABM Treaty. The 
thrust of that provision—while alleg- 
edly aimed at stopping President Rea- 
gan's correct, broad interpretation of 
the treaty—is really meant to kill the 
SDI Program by prohibiting the re- 
search and testing of future ABM 
technologies that are specifically al- 
lowed by agreed statement D of the 
treaty. 

I do not intend to revisit the issue 
again at this time. It is one that will be 
debated repeatedly in the months 
ahead. What is unfolding is & struggle 
between those who want to deploy 
SDI now at any price and those who 
want to cancel SDI at any price. I am 
in the middle. We need the capability 
to defend ourselves. The MAD doc- 
trine, dating back to the McNamara 
era, must be replaced. The only way to 
find out whether a defensive deterrent 
is feasible is to conduct an extensive 
research and testing program on all 
types of technologies. Such a program 
must not be inhibited by reckless ex- 
cursions by the Congress subverting 
the responsibilities of the President. 
By 1993-95, we could know how or 
whether to proceed with SDI. That is 
what General Abrahamson has re- 
quested and what we should be sup- 
porting. 

There is a need now to refute many 
of the assertions by those opposing 
the broad interpretation of the 
treaty—especially from members of 
the U.S. ABM negotiating team—alleg- 
ing one point of view when the facts 
prove otherwise. I would particularly 
cite a recent letter to the editor in the 
Washington Post by Raymond L. 
Garthoff. 

In his letter, Mr. Garthoff provides 
lengthy arguments about why my rea- 
soning in support of the broad inter- 
pretation of the treaty is wrong. The 
only problem with Mr. Garthoff’s view 
is that the facts support me and dis- 
pute his statements. There is one 
major allegation by Mr. Garthoff that 
he supposes firmly supports the 
narrow interpretation. This allegation 
is based on a September 15, 1971, 
meeting between Sidney Graybeal of 
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the United States team and Victor 
Karpov of the Soviet Union that fo- 
cused on article V of the treaty. In 
Garthoff’s view, Karpov agreed that 
article V would cover any type of 
present or future component of an 
ABM system. 

The facts prove otherwise. On 22 in- 
stances between September 15 and 
February 1, 1972, the Soviets stead- 
fastly rejected all United States at- 
tempts to restrict the research and 
testing of future ABM technologies. 
Finally, in the spring of 1972, when 
agreed statement D was finalized, the 
Soviets accepted a provision that prior 
to deployment only of futuristic ABM 
systems, discussion and an amendment 
to the treaty would be n 

This view of the Soviet refusal to 
bind future systems was explicitly de- 
scribed by the same Victor Karpov on 
May 29 of this year in an article ap- 
pearing in Pravda. Karpov stated, 

* * + it would (have been) premature to 
make new systems subject to the same limi- 
tations as existing ones. At the same time, 
we believed it necessary to supplement the 
treaty with a provision introducing addition- 
al limitations on the deployment of ABM 
systems or their components which would 
be created on the basis of new technologies. 
Agreed Statement D introduced them. 

Mr. President, the facts speak for 
themselves. You do not have to inter- 
pret anything. The treaty is explicit in 
allowing research and testing on 
future systems. The 22 instances be- 
tween September 15, 1971, and Febru- 
ary 1, 1972, wherein the Soviets reject- 
ed United States attempts to prohibit 
future systems is explicit. And, Karpov 
is explicit in his May 1987 statement— 
new technologies are allowed. 

Mr. President, while significant ef- 
forts were made by both the President 
and the conference members to soften 
the impact of the arms control provi- 
sions in the authorization bill, I am 
opposed to them while similar re- 
straints are not placed on the Soviets 
and because of the restraint they have 
on United States technological im- 
provements. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
following articles be placed in the 
RECORD: 

First, an op-ed piece on SDI au- 
thored by me—September 29, 1987. 

Second, Garthoff's letter to the 
editor—October 5, 1987. 

Third, a record of the 22 instances 
between September 15, 1971, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972, when the Soviets reject- 
ed United States attempts to prohibit 
future ABM systems. 

Fourth, a portion of Karpov's 
Pravda statement—May 29, 1987—indi- 
cating Soviet rejection for prohibition 
on future ABM systems. 

Fifth, а copy of a letter to the editor 
of October "7, 1987, by me that the 
Post refused to publish. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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ExcERPT From May 26, 1987, PRAVDA ARTI- 
CLE BY V.P. KARPOV ENTITLED “А DIFFER- 
ENT ‘ANNIVERSARY’ "' 

Nothing can be further from the truth 
than this assertion. What the U.S. side was 
proposing looked like an intention to record, 
in the treaty, provisions to the effect that 
devices capable of replacing existing ABM 
interceptor missiles, ABM launchers and 
ABM radars must be regulated in the same 
ways as the ABM systems that existed when 
the treaty was concluded. Our side rightly 
pointed out that since we do not yet know 
the precise nature of possible future ABM 
components based on other physical princi- 
ples or their ability to replace ABM inter- 
ceptor missiles and radars, it would be pre- 
mature to record the same limitations for 
new systems as for existing ones. At the 
same time we believed it was necessary to 
supplement the treaty with a provision in- 
troducing additional limitations on the de- 
ployment of the kind of ABM systems or 
their components that would be developed 
on the basis of new technologies. And 
Agreed Statement D did introduce such lim- 
itations. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE ABM TREATY 


In his piece on the ABM Treaty [op-ed, 
Sept. 29], Sen. Ernest Hollings restates the 
essence of the administration's “reinterpre- 
tation” as though it was a middle course. He 
bases his position on the negotiating record, 
to which he says we must give precedence in 
interpretation, but his own position on the 
issue is regrettably based on a fatally flawed 
misunderstanding of that record. 

Sen. Hollings states, for example, that 
“Article П of the treaty clearly controls 
those ABM systems current at the time of 
the signing of the treaty," while “Agreed 
Statement D clearly controls those ABM 
systems based on ‘other physical principles’ 
in the future.” His dichotomy is clear, but it 
is not sustained by the negotiating record. 
Sen. Hollings quotes me as having said in 
1971 that the “question of constraints on 
future systems would be settled elsewhere 
than in Article II.” But in saying that con- 
straints would be settled elsewhere, I was 
not saying that the definitional Article II 
did not apply to future systems. In fact, I 
said precisely the opposite. In proposing on 
behalf of the United States the language 
subsequently accepted in the treaty, on Dec. 
20, 1971, I statea to my Soviet counterpart 
negotiator that “the Soviet side, as well as 
the American, recognized that there could 
be future systems, and while the question of 
constraints on future systems would be set- 
tled elsewhere than in Article II, the correct 
way of indicating a valid connection be- 
tween components and systems in Article II 
would be to include the word ‘currently.’ " 
Inclusion of the words “currently consisting 
of" in listing ABM components based on 
current technology made crystal clear that 
the identified components were not a com- 
plete and exclusive listing. 

As Ambassador Paul Nitze stated in & 
speech on May 30, 1985, “That future types 
of permitted ABM systems and components 
were contemplated is obvious from the lan- 
guage of Article II, which defines ABM sys- 
tems as 'currently consisting of' ABM inter- 
ceptor missiles,’ launchers, and radars." 

The second major point Sen. Hollings 
raises is that, in his reading, "Agreed State- 
ment D clearly controls those ABM systems 
based on ‘other physical principles’ in the 
future.” Because that statement deals only 
with deployment, he contends that only de- 
ployment of future systems is limited. The 
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statement does deal only with deployment, 
but contrary to the senator’s interpretation 
and that of other would-be reinterpreters, 
the U.S. delegation never sought to have 
that provision deal with anything other 
than deployment. The constraint banning 
development and testing of space-based and 
other mobile ABM components is contained 
in Article V(1): “Each Party undertakes not 
to develop, test, or deploy ABM systems or 
components which are sea- air-based, 
space-based, or mobile land-based.” And Ar- 
ticle II makes clear that the treaty covers 
future as well as then-current components. 
So does the negotiating record. When Arti- 
cle V(1) was being agreed to, on Sept. 15, 
1971, the Soviet negotiator, Victor Karpov, 
confirmed this understanding with his 
American counterpart. The record reads: 
“Karpov agreed with Graybeal’s interpreta- 
tion that the Soviet text meant ‘any type of 
present or future components’ of ABM sys- 
tems.” 
RAYMOND L. GARTHOFF, 
WASHINGTON. 


The writer was on the government team 
that negotiated the ABM Treaty. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 29, 1987] 


FIGHTING OVER THE ABM TnREATY—SAM 
NUuNN's INTERPRETATION Is WRONG 


(By Ernest Ғ. Hollings) 


The 1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty is a 
remarkably straightforward document—a 
model of precise, meticulously crafted lan- 
guage. Not surprisingly, for a decade and a 
half, there was no significant argument con- 
cerning the meaning and intent of the 
treaty. 

Today, however, that placid unanimity 
has been shattered. Debate rages between 
two creative new “interpretations” of the 
ABM Treaty—one tailored to suit the politi- 
cal agenda of the left and another champi- 
oned by the right. The left’s “narrow” view 
is that the treaty bans development, testing 
and deployment of ABM systems such as 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. The right 
counters with the interpretation that, in 
effect, anything goes; we can deploy SDI 
next week and still abide by the treaty. 

What is lost sight of in this debate is the 
explicit, common-sense text that was agreed 
to in 1972. The ABM Treaty is not a bolt of 
cloth we can cut to fit this or that political 
fashion. As one who voted for the treaty, I 
am duty bound to speak up for the integri- 
ty—the explicit meaning—of the treaty as it 
was originally negotiated and understood by 
the Soviet and U.S. negotiators. 

The treaty interpretation touted by the 
“deploy now” faction failed to gain a wide 
following and has been successfully beaten 
back into its cave. But the “narrow” view, 
championed by Sen. Sam Nunn (D-Ga.), and 
now written into the Senate’s 1988 defense 
authorization bill as the Nunn-Levin amend- 
ment, is alive and kicking. It is mischievous 
nonsense that cries out for rebuttal. 

Sen. Nunn bases his new interpretation on 
statements made during the 1972 ratifica- 
tion process in the Senate. He insists that 
the treaty’s meaning is determined not by 
the literal text of the treaty or by the nego- 
tiating record (what the Soviet and Ameri- 
can negotiators actually said and agreed to) 
but by the ratification record, i.e., what sen- 
ators said during debate on the treaty. This 
deference to the ratification record—ques- 
tionable on its face—is made doubly dubious 
by the fact that there was next to no floor 
debate on the ABM Treaty. No reservation 
or amendment was presented. Majority 
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Leader Mike Mansfield complained that no 
senators wanted to speak and that the 
Senate was “twiddling its thumbs.” 

Surely common sense dictates that the ne- 
gotiating record, in concert with the explicit 
text of the treaty itself, must hold prece- 
dence over various senators’ interpreta- 
tions" or "readings" offered in the course of 
ratification debate, Let us briefly examine 
the text and the negotiating record. 

Article II of the treaty clearly controls 
those ABM systems current at the time of 
the signing of the treaty. Agreed Statement 
D clearly controls those ABM systems based 
on “other physical principles" in the future. 
Development, testing and deployment of 
“current” (i.e., those existing in 1972) ABM 
systems that are sea-based, air-based, space- 
based or mobile land-based are clearly 
banned by the treaty. However, there is no 
such ban on the development and testing of 
future technologies. The treaty's Agreed 
Statement D says only that deployment of 
such future technologies is subject to nego- 
tiation and agreement. 

Negotiator Raymond Garthoff stated in 
1971, “Тһе question of constraints on future 
systems would be settled elsewhere than in 
Article П." In concert with this assertion, 
Agreed Statement D says (the emphases are 
mine): "In order to insure. . . the obligation 
not to deploy ABM systems ... except as 
provided in Article III of the Treaty, the 
Parties agree that in the event ABM sys- 
tems based on other physical principles . . . 
аге created in the future, specific limita- 
tions on such systems would be subject to 
discussion ... and agreement. Why 
would the treaty spell out а contingency to 
cover “ABM systems based on other physi- 
cal principles" “created in the future" if 
such systems were banned by the treaty? 

Former Chief ABM Treaty negotiator 
Gerard Smith, testifying in 1972 on the 
nature of restrictions on futuristic ABM sys- 
tems, virtually restated Agreed Statement 
D: “... опе of the agreed understandings 
says that if ABM technology is created 
based on different physical principles 
development work, research, is not prohibit- 
ed, but deployment of systems using those 
new principles . . . would not be permitted 
unless both parties agree by amending the 
treaty." 

Indeed, it is all but forgotten that the U.S. 
negotiating team worked doggedly to get 
the Soviets to ban future ABM technologies. 
Again and again, the Soviets responded with 
a flat “nyet.” Regarding future ABM sys- 
tems, former negotiator Lt. Gen. Royal Alli- 
son stated on June 21, 1972: “Constraints in 
the treaty apply to deployments only. Re- 
search and development are not con- 
strained. The U.S. delegation, under instruc- 
tion, sought a clear-cut ban on deployment 
of future ABM systems, but the Soviets 
would not agree.“ 

Key U.S. and Soviet negotiators—Gerard 
Smith, Paul Nitze, Harold Brown, Adm. 
Thomas Moorer, Gens. Bruce Palmer and 
Royal Allison, and Victor Karpov—in the 
past have spoken with one voice in affirm- 
ing the parties' right to test and develop 
future systems. Yet, despite the crystal- 
clear text of the treaty and the equally un- 
ambiguous testimony of the treaty's draft- 
ers, Sen. Nunn seeks to shackle the United 
States to his new "narrow" interpretation. 
Shamefully, he threatens to use his muscle 
аз Armed Services Committee chairman to 
gut future SDI funding if the president 
vetoes the Nunn-Levin amendment. This is 
wrong. In effect, he seeks to ratify a new 
treaty by а majority vote of the Senate in- 
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stead of the constitutional two-thirds. He 
further corrupts the Constitution by invit- 
ing House participation in this new “ratifi- 
cation process." 

Sen. Nunn would unilaterally bind the 
United States to an interpretation that the 
Soviets' own aggressive SDI program left in 
the dust long ago. At the other extreme, 
militant conservatives are hell-bent on im- 
mediate deployment of an SDI system that, 
by any assessment, still requires a thorough 
program of research and development. Both 
sides are wrong. We must say no to the dis- 
tortion and politicization of the ABM 
Treaty, whether from the left or the right. 
We must let the ABM Treaty speak for 
itself. 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, October 7, 1987. 
Mr. STEPHEN ROSENFELD, 
Deputy Editorial Page Editor, The Washing- 
ton Post, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. ROSENFELD: Now we know who is 
misleading Sen. Nunn on the ABM Treaty. 
Raymond Garthoff (letter, Oct. 5) claims 
that the Soviets agreed to ban deployment 
of futuristic ABM technologies; indeed, he 
claims that the Soviets agreed to such a ban 
on Sept. 15, 1971. Yet even a cursory review 
of the negotiating record reveals at least 22 
instances between late September and Feb. 
1 where negotiators focused on the Soviets' 
steadfast rejection of U.S. proposals to 
outlaw futuristic ABM systems. On Sept. 20, 
1971, Gartoff himself is quoted in the 
record as stating that a key missing element 
in the treaty was & provision to cover future 
unconventional ABM systems. 

The impasse on this issue was resolved 
Dec. 20, when Garthoff and his Soviet coun- 
terpart agreed to defer the issue of futuris- 
tic systems to а separate addendum to the 
Treaty. That addendum, Agreed Statement 
D, communicates very clearly that future 
ABM systems based on other physical prin- 
ciples are permitted. As Soviet negotiator 
V.P. Karpov wrote in the May 29, 1987, 
Pravda on the occasion of the Treaty's 15th 
anniversary, “... it would [have been] рге- 
mature to make new systems subject to the 
same limitations as existing ones. At the 
same time, we believed it necessary to sup- 
plement the treaty with a provision intro- 
ducing additional limitations on the deploy- 
ment of ABM systems or their components 
which would be created on the basis of new 
technologies. Agreed Statement D intro- 
duced them.“ 

Article II, Paragraph 1 states that, “For 
the purposes of this Treaty an ABM system 
is a system . . currently consisting оў...” 
(my italic) Paragraph 2 further specifies 
that the five types of systems covered by 
this definition are those that are (a) oper- 
ational, (b) under construction, (c) undergo- 
ing testing, (d) undergoing overhaul, repair 
or conversion, and (e) mothballed." АП of 
these are manifestly “current” in nature. 
Nowhere in Article II is there mention of 
"future" systems. Everywhere in the negoti- 
ating record and in statements by the nego- 
tiators, future systems were to be dealt with 
elsewhere than in Article IL and thus 
Agreed Statement D was included to govern 
future systems. The restrictions in Article 
V, Paragraph 1, apply only to the develop- 
ment, testing, and deployment of ABM sys- 
tems described in Article II as “current.” 

Common sense says that the phrase “cur- 
rently consisting of" in Paragraph 1 is a lim- 
iting phrase designed to exclude systems in- 
vented in the future. Yet Garthoff insists 
the opposite: that “current” encompasses 
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"future." In а leap of faith and language, 
Garthoff asserts that "currently consisting 
of" was written into the text in order not to 
exclude future systems. If, as Garthoff 
claims, the research, testing, and develop- 
ment of "future" as well as current“ sys- 
tems are governed by the main body of the 
Treaty, then Agreed Statement D—whose 
sole thrust is to spell out the treatment of 
"future" systems—would be superfluous. 

In brief, the Soviet stance against banning 
futuristic systems prevailed. Under Agreed 
Statement D, creation“ research and test- 
ing—of futuristic ABM systems is permitted, 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST F. HOLLINGS. 


FUTURE ABM SYSTEMS 


SOVIET REJECTIONS/QUESTIONS FROM NEGOTIA- 
TIONS RECORD—REGARDING FUTURE ABM SYS- 
TEMS—LEADING TO DEVELOPMENT OF AGREED 
STATEMENT D 


1. September 17, 1971.—Smith: * * * had 
the feeling that the Soviet position on Arti- 
cle 2 reflected a desire that nothing be done 
to prejudice the Soviet position on the issue 
treated in paragraph 1 of Article 6. 

Semenov: * * * bearing in mind that inclu- 
sion of uncertainties in an agreement would 
surely lead to all sorts of misunderstandings 
in the future. * * * with reference to the 
U.S, position on Article VI * * * he would 
not care to say any more * * * this problem 
would be kept in his field of vision * * * for 
the next Vienna phase. 

2. September 20, 1971.—Garthoff: stated 
there would remain seven points of differ- 
ence including a provision to cover future 
“unconventional” ABM systems * * * 

3. November 30, 1971.—Shchukin: * * * 
the Soviet side cannot recognize as well- 
founded the proposal of the U.S. involving 
an obligation not to deploy ABM systems 
using devices other than * * * missiles, * * * 
launchers, * * * radars * * *. The subject of 
a Treaty (Agreement) could only be a specif- 
ic and concrete limitations of ABM sys- 
tems s.. 

4. December 7, 1971.—Garthoff: On Arti- 
cle V, both sides reiterated the strong posi- 
tions which they hold on the question of 
the paragraph relating to future systems 
* * * Kishilov and Grinevsky flatly asserted 
that they were certain there would be no 
change in the position of the Soviet side. 

5. December 10, 1971.—Brown: The Soviet 
side has objected to limits on possible future 
ABM systems on the basis that such sys- 
tems are defined only in general terms. 

6. December 14, 1971.—Nitze: noted in con- 
nection with Shchukin's comments * * * on 
future systems he had emphasized the inap- 
propriateness of this subject for treaty lan- 
guage ees 

7. December 14, 1971.—Semenov: * * * Al- 
though Dr. Brown said that the question of 
future ABM systems, which do not include 
launchers, radars, and interceptors * * * I 
would like to ask what this is all about in 
concrete terms. In what does the U.S. side 
see a danger in the absence of a provision on 
this account in the treaty? If these systems 
cannot be defined now, except that they are 
not something known today, and, at the 
same time, the draft treaty includes a 
number of clear limitations and constraints 
not to deploy territorial ABM systems, not 
to give the capability for rapid reload, etc., 
is it not sufficient to have such limitations? 
To be sure, including in the treaty a provi- 
sion covering something that is not known 
cannot be justified by any considerations, 
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and therefore this proposition cannot be the 
subject of a treaty. 

8. December 17, 1971.—Garthoff: On 
future ABM systems, I suggested to Kishi- 
lov the possibility of a new approach to 
meeting the issue. Perhaps it would be pos- 
sible to have a clear and explicit under- 
standing, for example, in an agreed minute, 
that neither side would deploy a future 
ABM system or components without prior 
consultation and mutual agreement in the 
Standing Consultative Commission. 

9. December 17, 1971.—Garthoff: Grin- 
evsky referred to the conversation I had had 
that morning with Kishilov concerning a 
posssible alternative approach to handling 
future ABM ву * * * handling these 
matters through the Standing Consultative 
Commission, rather than through explicit 
treaty provisions, offered а possible resolu- 


tion to our differences. 
10. December 20, 1971.—Semenov: 
*** suppose that the draft treaty 


* * had a provision on limiting systems 
other than those now known which use 
interceptors and launchers * * * such a pro- 
vision would create the grounds for endless 
arguments, uncertainties * * *. He asked if 
the goal of the two Delegations isn't just 
the opposite, that is to reach agreement on 
limiting known ABM systems * * * certainly 
such limitations on known ABM systems 
constitute а factor for relaxing internation- 
al tension and curbing the race in strategic 
arms and limiting them * * * how then 
could an ABM treaty include a provision 
about whose content the sides do not have 
the vaguest notion? * * * Could the sides in- 
clude in the ABM treaty the unknown with- 
out risk of making the treaty indefinite and 
amorphous? * * * The sides cannot and 
must not engage in discussion of questions 
not known to anyone. The task faced by the 
two sides is to erect reliable barriers against 
deployment of known ABM components in 
excess of the levels defined by the ABM 
treaty * * *. If it should appear necessary to 
supplement the ABM treaty by а provision 
prohibiting or limiting other ABM compo- 
nents in addition to those now known, this 
can be done in accordance with the proce- 
dures provided for in the provision on 
review. 

11. December 20, 1971.—Grinevsky: raised 
the question of dealing with future ABM 
systems through statements оп the 
record +... 

Garthoff: noted that the suggestion he 
had advanced in this respect was for an 
agreed minute * * * there must be a clear 
agreed mutual understanding that, prior to 
any deployment of future systems 
* * * there would be consultation and agree- 
ment in the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion. 

12. December 21, 1971.—Grinevsky: asked 
if the American side had proposed language 
for the suggested separate agreed under- 
standing on future ABM systems. 

Garthoff: said he could provide an illus- 
trative draft statement * * * as а possible 
solution to the impasse over the American 
proposal for a third paragraph in Article V. 
The Soviet Delegation has said on several 
occasions that it is opposed to the proposal 
by the United States to include a provision 
in the ABM agreement prohibiting ABM 
systems in the future which would use de- 
vices other than ABM interceptor missiles, 
ABM launchers, or ABM radars to perform 
'the functions of those components. In order 
to contribute to negotiating progress, while 
maintaining our basic position on this 
matter, the U.S. side is willing to drop Arti- 
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cle V(3) if there is & clear agreed under- 
standing as part of the negotiating record. 
An Agreed Minute could read as follows: 

“The Parties agree that the deployment 
limitations undertaken in Article I and Arti- 
cle III are not to be circumvented by deploy- 
ment of components other than ABM inter- 
ceptor missiles, AMB launchers, or ABM 
radars for countering strategic ballistic mis- 
siles in flight trajectory. They agree that if 
such components are developed and the 
question of deployment arises, neither side 
will initiate such deployment without prior 
consultation and agreement in the Standing 
Consultative Commission.” 

13. January 11, 1972.—Shchukin: * * “Тһе 
Soviet side continues to believe that only 
quite specific ABM system components of 
which each side had a clear idea could be in- 
cluded in an ABM treaty * * *. For this 
reason the Soviet delegation continues to 
consider this point “not suitable” for inclu- 
sion in the draft ABM treaty we were nego- 
tiating. 

Nitze: said he had understood from 
Shchukin’s remarks that he believed that if 
ABM components other than radars, inter- 
ceptors and launchers were developed, they 
could appropriately be the subject of con- 
sultations under Article XIII. However, if 
such components were developed and could, 
in fact, be deployed in a manner to circum- 
vent the specific limitations of Article ПІ of 
the treaty, would it not be appropriate that 
they also be subject to agreement between 
our Governments? 

14. January 11, 1972.—Grinevsky: said 
that the treaty referred to ABM systems 
which were defined in Article II. It could 
not deal with unknown other systems. 

Garthoff: challenged this interpretation 
on two grounds: first, the treaty dealt not 
only with ABM systems compromising com- 
ponents identified in Article II, but all ABM 
systems; second, the issue did not concern 
“other” systems but rather future ABM sys- 
tems * * *, However, what Garthoff was re- 
ferring to—and what the U.S. was particu- 
larly concerned about—was precisely ABM 
systems and components of some new kind 
in the future. Garthoff repeated his refer- 
ence to laser ABM interceptors as an exam- 
ple eee 

15. January 14, 1972.—Trusov: affirmed 
the Soviet position that it is premature to 
discuss limiting systems which are now non- 
existent, and that if and when such systems 
appear then limitation would be subject to 
discussion under the provisions of Articles 
XIII and XIV of the Draft ABM Treaty. 

16. January 14, 1972.—Shchukin: said he 
had a very brief comment to make. At the 
January 11 meeting, Mr. Nitze had asked 
the question whether so-called “other ABM 
means” would be a subject not only for ap- 
propriate consultation but also for agree- 
ment. Both sides agree that they should 
assume obligations not to deploy ABM sys- 
tems except as provided in Article ПІ of the 
draft ABM Treaty. In order to insure imple- 
mentation of this provision of the Treaty, 
the sides could, in the event of the emer- 
gence of ABM systems constructed on the 
basis of other physical principles, further 
discuss the question of their limitation in 
accordance with Articles XIII and XIV of 
the draft AMB Treaty. 

17. January 14, 1972.—Grinevsky: pro- 
duced a Soviet draft, based closely upon 
(but not identical with) the statement made 
in the meeting that morning by Academi- 
cian Shchukin. The statement read: 

"With a view to ensuring the implementa- 
tion of the provisions contained in Articles I 
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and III of the Treaty on the limitation of 
ABM systems, the Parties agree that in the 
event of the emergence of ABM systems 
based on other principles questions of their 
limitation may be discussed further in ac- 
cordance with Articles XIII and XIV of the 
ABM Treaty.” 

18. January 26, 1972.—Grinevsky: in re- 
sponse to the latest proposed U.S. language 
on the Agreed Interpretive Statement on 
future ABM systems strongly urged that 
the American side not pursue this proposed 
addition, і.е., а clause reading to perform 
the functions of ABM interceptor missiles, 
ABM launchers, or ABM radars. He also 
commented that his side had now accepted 
the earlier American formulation complete- 
ly, and in fact had accepted the American 
position on the subject entirely, save only 
that it would be a jointly agreed interpreta- 
tion rather than a paragraph in the treaty. 


Draft Interpretive Statement on Future 
ABM Systems 


In order to insure fulfillment of the obli- 
gation not to deploy ABM system compo- 
nents except as provided in Article III of 
the Treaty, it is agreed that in the even 
ABM system components other than ABM 
interceptor missiles, ABM launchers, or 
ABM radars are created in the future, spe- 
cific limitations on such system components 
would be subject to discussion in accordance 
with Article XIII and agreement in accord- 
ance with Article XIV of the Treaty. 

19. January 31, 1972.—Garthoff: I suggest- 
ed that perhaps we need a fresh approach, 
first survey the problem and see if we 
agreed on the substance of the matter— 
which I believed we did—and then find ap- 
propriate language to express this agreed 
position. Grinevsky saw that I was speaking 
from prepared notes and seemed interested. 
I thereupon gave him а copy * * * after 

the talking points, Grinevsky said 
that he believed there was complete agree- 
ment. 

Garthoff talking points: It is understood 
that both sides agree that: 

1. ABM systems and their components, as 
defined in Article II, should not be deployed 
except as provided for in Article III. 

2. The deployment of ABM system compo- 
nents other than ABM interceptor missiles, 
launchers, or radars to perform the func- 
tions of those components is banned. 

3. Devices other than ABM interceptor 
missiles, ABM launchers, or ABM radars 
could be used as adjuncts to an ABM system 
provided that the devices could not perform 
the functions of and substitute for ABM in- 
terceptor missiles, ABM launchers, or ABM 
radars. For example, a telescope could be 
deployed as an adjunct to an ABM system, 
whereas a laser for performing the function 
of an interceptor missile by rendering inef- 
fective a strategic ballistic missile in flight 
trajectory could not be deployed. 

4. Article III should be drafted so as not to 
permit the deployment of devices other 
than ABM interceptor missiles, ABM 
launchers, or ABM radars to substitute for 
and perform their functions. 

5. If such devices are created in the 
future, their deployment could be provided 
for by limitations subject to discussion in ac- 
cordance with Article XIII and agreement 
in accordance with Article XIV. 

20. February 1, 1982.—Allison: I observed 
that both sides have had a clear understand- 
ing for some time that within the context of 
our negotiations when we speak of an ABM 
system we are referring to a system made up 
of three components—ABM launchers, ABM 
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interceptor missiles, and ABM radars. We 
also appear to agree that substituting a dif- 
ferent component for one of these three in 
the future would result in a “future” or 
"other" ABM system. It seems that 
our Delegations should be able to agree on a 
set of words for the interpretative state- 
ment. 

21. February 1, 1972.—Nitze: It seemed to 
me to be most likely that if something new 
were to become possible in the future, that 
this would be of such a nature as to substi- 
tute for either launchers or interceptors or 
radars, but not for all three. 

Shchukin: said that if a new system were 
developed which could substitute either for 
radars or for interceptor/launchers, this 
would be a new system and, as such, subject 
to Articles XIII and XIV. 

22. February 1, 1982.—Garthoff: Grin- 
evsky called to say that he believed his Del- 
egation could accept the proposal if the 
words “based on other physical principles 
and" were included before the phrase “іп- 
cluding components." 

Agreed Statement D to the Treaty 

In order to insure fulfillment of the obli- 
gation not to deploy ABM systems and their 
components except as provided in Article III 
of the Treaty, the Parties agree that in the 
event ABM systems based on other physical 
principles and including components capa- 
ble of substituting for ABM interceptor mis- 
siles, ABM launchers, or ABM radars are 
created in the future, specific limitations on 
such systems and their components would 
be subject to discussion in accordance with 
Article XIII and agreement in accordance 
with Article XIV of the Treaty. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time to the distinguished senior 
Senator from South Carolina as he 
may wish. The Senator from South 
Carolina is the senior member on the 
Republican side of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and he is a most 
valued and respected Member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina, Senator 
THURMOND. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to thank 
the ranking member for his kind re- 
marks. I have already spoken on this 
so I do not think anything further 
need be said. Thank you very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
wonder if I might entertain a brief col- 
loquy with the distinguished chair- 
man. 

We were discussing with the Senator 
from New Mexico the hope of the ap- 
propriators following certain guidance 
that we have incorporated in this bill. 
I note, also, the presence on the floor 
of the distinguished majority leader. 

I hope that the Senator from Geor- 
gia would join me, with respect to mat- 
ters in the area of arms control as 
were the subject of the conference, 
with respect particularly to four items 
which were resolved by the conferees 
and were incorporated in this bill, ex- 
pressing the hope that those matters 
would not be addressed by the appro- 
priators or in the context of any other 
legislation absent a significant change 
in fact during the course of the consid- 
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eration by the Senate of the fiscal 
year 1988 budgets for the United 
States. 

Mr. NUNN. I say to my colleague 
from Virginia, the Senator is absolute- 
ly correct. We cannot bind the appro- 
priators. We have not purported to 
anyone that we can bind them. But we 
do urge our appropriators and the 
people on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, as well as our colleagues, to under- 
stand that this has been a very deli- 
cate negotiation; it has been a three- 
way discussion. It has been an enor- 
mously difficult conclusion to reach 
and I believe that if it is disturbed in 
any significant way this year, we will 
have a real donnybrook as far as open- 
ing debate back up. 

So I hope these matters are not 
going to be addressed in the appropria- 
tion bill. I believe that our colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee un- 
derstand that it would cause a consid- 
erable amount of debate if they are. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, again 
observing the presence of the majority 
leader on the floor and the chairman, 
it would be my desire to have the yeas 
and nays and I would propose to seek 
that order. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this will 
be the only rollcall vote that I would 
anticipate. 

WORK OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 

DURING 1987 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, before 
closing the debate on this conference 
report I want to again express my ap- 
preciation to all of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee for their 
diligent work this year. I want to par- 
ticularly thank the staff because their 
workload this year has been substan- 
tial. 

The fiscal year 1988/89 defense au- 
thorization bill has been the primary 
focus of our committee’s work for the 
past 11 months. Everyone can see that 
the conference report we are acting on 
today is unprecedented in its complex- 
ity, scope, and size. 

Our 46 full committee and subcom- 
mittee hearings on this bill stretched 
over 2 months. We spent a full week in 
subcommittee markups and 2 weeks in 
full committee markups. We spent 7 
different days between May and Sep- 
tember debating the motion to pro- 
ceed to this bill. When we finally got 
the bill up on the Senate floor, it was 
debated for 15 days, including one Sat- 
urday session. There were 118 amend- 
ments with 52 rollcall votes. And we 
have now spent just over a month in 
conference with our House colleagues 
on this bill. I hope that this is the last 
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time the Senate will have to deal with 
this bill this year. 

Mr. President, the Armed Services 
Committee has met a total of 128 
times since January. We have had a 
lot of business before the committee 
other than the defense authorization 
bill this year. 

We have reported two other bills to 
the Senate—S. 12, the New GI Bill 
Continuation Act and S. 1243, the 
fiscal year 1988 intelligence authoriza- 
tion bill. The committee is currently 
considering S. 1085, the Nuclear Pro- 
tection and Safety Act of 1987, under 
sequential referral from the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. Our 
Subcommittee on Strategic and Thea- 
ter Nuclear Forces under the leader- 
ship of Senator Exon and Senator 
THURMOND has held five hearings on 
this bill. We have had two markup ses- 
sions on this measure and we will be 
reporting it to the Senate in the near 
future. 

The committee has acted on 13 stat- 
utory nominations requiring hearings 
since January. Twelve of these thir- 
teen nominations have been confirmed 
by the Senate; Mr. Carlucci’s nomina- 
tion to be Secretary of Defense is cur- 
rently pending on the Executive Cal- 
endar. 

The committee has also acted on, 
and the Senate has confirmed, 35,773 
nominations in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force. As part 
of its review of military nominations, 
the committee met six different times 
to consider a list of Marine Corps 
nominations to the grade of major 
general. The culmination of the com- 
mittee’s oversight review of this 
matter was the filing in the Senate of 
Executive Report 100-3. 

The committee has carried out its 
responsibilities for oversight of nation- 
al defense programs throughout the 
year. We began our work this year 
with a series of 16 hearings dedicated 
to reviewing our overall military strat- 
egy. The record from those 16 hear- 
ings has already been published—1,112 
pages, and about 6 months earlier 
than past printing experiences would 
indicate. Strategy will be an ongoing 
effort of the committee for the re- 
mainder of the 100th Congress. 

In June the committee met five 
times to receive briefings and take tes- 
timony on the attack of the U.S.S. 
Stark and on the administration’s plan 
to protect reflagged Kuwaiti tankers 
in the Persian Gulf. I sent an exten- 
sive report to Senator Byrp based on 
these hearings. We also met to receive 
testimony on the ongoing INF negotia- 
tions. And last month the committee 
met to receive testimony on the effec- 
tiveness of the 1986 legislation estab- 
lishing the position of the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisition. 

At the subcommittee level, the Sub- 
committee on Conventional Forces 
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and Alliance Defense under the lead- 
ership of Senator LEVIN and Senator 
QUAYLE has held six oversight hear- 
ings on the defense capabilities of the 
NATO Alliance. The Defense Industry 
and Technology Subcommittee under 
Senator  BriNGAMAN and Senator 
GRAMM has held two hearings on the 
manufacturing capabilities of key 
second-tier defense industries and on 
the future of the Department of Ener- 
gy’s nuclear weapons laboratories. 
They have also formed a Defense In- 
dustry Advisory Board composed of 
top defense industry leaders which has 
met twice with the Defense Industry 
and Technology Subcommittee. And 
the Manpower and Personnel Subcom- 
mittee under Senator GLENN and Sen- 
ator WiLsoN has held a hearing on the 
military services' morale, welfare, and 
recreation programs. 

Mr. President, I have only touched 
on some of the highlights of the com- 
mittee's work over the past 11 months. 
But these highlights illustrate the 
broad scope of our committee's activi- 
ties and responsibilities. 

I want to thank Senator WARNER for 
all of his support and cooperation in 
our committee's work this year. I also 
want to thank each and every member 
of the committee for the extraordi- 
nary effort and dedication which they 
have brought to their work on the 
Armed Services Committee this year. 
And I especially want to thank the 
committee staff who carry the signifi- 
cant responsibilities of enabling the 
committee to do its work on a day-to- 
day basis. 

Mr. HATFIELD. As the manager 
knows, the Senate bill provided no 
funds for operation of the N-reactor, 
and called for the reactor to be placed 
in cold standby status. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee agreed with 
that recommendation to place the re- 
actor in cold standby. Budget figures 
recently obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Energy indicate that the cold 
standby option would produce a sub- 
stantial amount of budget savings. 
The total direct operating costs of op- 
erating the reactor are about $440 mil- 
lion per year. The first year of standby 
would save $100 million, and in each of 
the outyears, we would save over $300 
million. Assuming a 5-year remaining 
life of the reactor—which may be an 
exaggeration—our total savings would 
be about $1.5 billion. 

With the public health, safety, and 
environmental problems of the weap- 
ons complex, and the troubles of the 
production complex, may it not be nec- 
essary under current budget con- 
straints to redirect N-reactor funds to 
other activities? 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator is correct. 
With additional budget cuts facing the 
Defense budget, it is vital for us to use 
these funds in an efficient manner. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The conference 
report would allow the N-reactor to be 
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restarted at the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Energy. Section 3133 re- 
quires the Secretary to certify that 
the N-reactor is safe to operate. Does 
the bill specify any plant safety, 
public health and safety, or environ- 
mental criteria which must be met 
before certification can be granted? 

Mr. NUNN. No it does not specify 
any particular criteria. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In other words, the 
Secretary of Energy can base his deci- 
sion to restart on whatever informa- 
tion he believes is relevant. 

Mr. NUNN. The Secretary of Energy 
has the statutory responsibility to 
ensure the safe operation of all DOE 
facilities, including the N-reactor. In 
other words, the Secretary of Energy 
must be able to certify that N-reactor 
can be operated safely with respect to 
public health and safety. 


Mr. HATFIELD. The statement of 
the managers directs the Department 
of Energy, in the event that it “is 
unable to make a timely restart of the 
N-reactor,” to use the funds provided 
for operation of the facility to, in 
order of priority: 

First. Place N-reactor in a cold 
standby status; 

Second. Accelerate planning, design 
and, if possible, and construction of a 
new production reactor; and 

Third. Accelerate construction of 
the special isotope separation facility. 

As I read the managers’ statement, 
there is no definition of timely 
manner. Does the Senator agree that 
the term a timely manner is not de- 
fined anywhere in the conference 
agreement? 

Mr. NUNN. That is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does the Senator 
have any suggestions as to the time- 
frame envisioned by the conferees? 
Perhaps May 1, 1988, or June 1, 1988? 

Mr. NUNN. I would say the follow- 
ing in answer to that question from 
my colleague: 

Starting from the two very divergent 
positions, the conferees ultimately de- 
cided to give the Secretary of Energy a 
chance to restart the N-reactor this 
fiscal year, but not to let the issue 
drag on for the whole fiscal year. 

It is clear that there could be legal 
challenges by a number of organiza- 
tions and individuals, to a restart deci- 
sion. I think we should let the Secre- 
tary have a chance to test those chal- 
lenges, to see what the courts consider 
their merits to be. I think it is fair to 
allow the Secretary to find out wheth- 
er such challenges should be dis- 
missed. However, if any challenges are 
not set aside, or if other legal, techni- 
cal, or procedural issues delay the De- 
partment's timetable, such that re- 
start is clearly problematic, then the 
E should be put in cold stand- 

y. 

Thus, I do not think we can or 
should at this point be totally specific 
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about this determination. We will all 
have to see how events transpire next 
spring and summer. It is everyone's in- 
tention that the issue be settled one 
way or the other this fiscal year—that 
N-reactor be restarted, or be consigned 
to cold storage. We do not want to 
have to deal with this issue all over 
again on the fiscal year 1989 bill. 

In the meantime, Senator WARNER 
and I have begun consultations and 
discussions with the Secretary of 
Energy, and we expect that dialog to 
continue. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In section 3133 of 
the bill, the Secretary is required to 
request another report form the Na- 
tional Academy of Science on the 
safety of operation of the N-reactor. Is 
the Senator aware that there have 
been two reports on the N-reactor by 
the NAS already—the report on class 
A production reactors, including the 
N-reactor, and a review of the hydro- 
gen mitigation plan for the reactor? 

Mr. NUNN. The report on the class 
A production reactor is the required 
report; it has been delivered already, 
as has the review of the hydrogen mit- 
igation plan. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Is the Senator 
aware that a comprehensive environ- 
mental impact statement on the N-re- 
actor has never been prepared? 

Mr. NUNN. Yes, that is my under- 
standing. However, as the Senator 
knows, a comprehensive environmen- 
tal impact statement is not required 
on those facilities that predated the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 
Second, a comprehensive environmen- 
tal impact statement has been pre- 
pared on the issue of waste discharges, 
including those at the  N-reactor. 
Third, the Department is conducting 
an environmental impact statement 
addressing the current safety improve- 
ments at the N-reactor. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In light of the fact 
that the N-reactor is located on the 
banks of the Columbia River, the Na- 
tion's second largest river system, and 
that the facility discharges effluent di- 
rectly into the soil column at an aver- 
age rate of 1,330 gallons per minute, 
and that approximately one-half of 
Oregon's population lives in close 
proximity to the Columbia River, does 
the conference report require the De- 
partment of Energy to rectify this 
grave environmental danger before re- 
start is allowed? 

Mr. NUNN. No, the conference 
report requires only a certification by 
the Secretary that the reactor is safe 
to operate. However, the discharges 
the Senator refers to contain very low- 
level radioactive wastes, and none of 
the reviewers of the reactor have sug- 
gested that these discharges must be 
rectified prior to a decision to restart 
the N-reactor. 

Mr. HATFIELD. The conference 
agreement indicates that the request- 
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ed NAS study in section 3133 may in- 
clude a review of the recommenda- 
tions of the so-called Roddis panel and 
other reviews. The Roddis panel, as I 
recall, proposed around 130 safety im- 
provements for the N-reactor and the 
total number of recommendations in 
all the review is now over 200. In 
dollar terms, the Department of 
Energy has spent only about $68 mil- 
lion out of some $170 million which is 
planned for its own Safety Enhance- 
ment Program for the reactor. With 
this background, in your view, should 
the Department of Energy fully 
comply with these safety recommen- 
dations before restart of the reactor? 

Mr. NUNN. In my judgment, it is the 
Secretary of Energy’s obligation to de- 
termine whether the N-reactor can be 
operated without undue risk to the 
public health and safety. That is what 
the bill requires the Secretary to certi- 
fy. In making that determination he 
will have to weigh all the recommen- 
dations that have been made from the 
perspective of costs and of benefits of 
enhanced safety. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does the confer- 
ence agreement require the Depart- 
ment to complete the safety improve- 
ments before restart? 

Mr. NUNN. No. In fact, in testimony 
before our committee, the NAS indi- 
cated that not all recommendations 
need be completed prior to restart. 
Some will take several years to com- 
plete. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does it require the 
Department to fully comply with the 
independent safety reviews? 

Mr. NUNN. Not before a decision to 
restart can be made, but we fully 
expect and have required that no deci- 
sion to restart would be made unless it 
is safe. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I hope we 
are ready for the roll to be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
the time? The Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. WARNER. The Senator from 
Virginia yields back the remainder of 
his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NUNN. The Senator from Geor- 
gia yields back the balance of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has been yielded back. All time 
has expired. 

There being no further debate, the 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DECONCINI], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SANFORD] and the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] аге 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECOoNcINI] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Lucan] is 
absent due to illness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. LUGAR] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DASCHLE). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber desiring to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 9, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 384 Leg.] 


YEAS—86 
Adams Fowler Moynihan 
Baucus Garn Murkowski 
Bentsen Glenn Nickles 
Biden Graham Nunn 
Bingaman Gramm Packwood 
Bond Grassley Pell 
Boren Harkin Pressler 
Boschwitz Hatch Pryor 
Bradley Hecht Quayle 
Breaux Heflin Reid 
Bumpers Heinz Riegle 
Humphrey Rockefeller 
Byrd Inouye Roth 
Chafee Johnston Rudman 
Chiles Karnes Sarbanes 
Cochran Kassebaum Sasser 
Cohen Kasten Shelby 
Cranston Kennedy Simpson 
D'Amato Kerry Specter 
Danforth Lautenberg Stafford 
Daschle Stennis 
Dixon Levin Stevens 
роаа Matsunaga Thurmond 
Dole McCain Trible 
Domenici McConnell Warner 
Durenberger Melcher Weicker 
Evans Metzenbaum Wilson 
Exon Mikulski Wirth 
Ford Mitchell 
NAYS—9 
Armstrong Helms Proxmire 
Conrad Hollings Symms 
Hatfield McClure Wallop 
NOT VOTING—5 
DeConcini Lugar Simon 
Gore Sanford 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


NOMINATION OF FRANK 
CARLUCCI 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I would 
expect rolicall votes tomorrow and I 
hope that we can do the Carlucci nom- 
ination. I wonder if we can get a time 
agreement on that. 

Mr. WARNER. It would be the re- 
quest of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself that we address the 
nomination of the Secretary of De- 
fense designee, Mr. Carlucci, at the 
earliest possible time in the morning. 

Mr. NUNN. I would concur in that 
and I would suggest to the majority 
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leader I would certainly be prepared to 
enter into an agreement. I do not 
know how many people want to voice 
opinions on the Carlucci nomination 
but from my perspective I would say 
maybe an hour equally divided would 
be sufficient time. 

Mr. BYRD. Could we begin that 
hour at 9 o'clock? 

Mr. NUNN. I would ask 9:30 because 
the Senator from Virginia and I have 
а meeting at the White House and we 
will not be back here until approxi- 
mately 9:30. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well, if we could 
begin that hour at 9:30 and Senators 
could count on the rollcall vote at 
10:30. 

Why do we not proceed with that 
understanding now. We are running a 
hotline to see if there is any objection 
to а 1-hour agreement and we will get 
that right after the vote if we can. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I am 
advised on this side that the proposal 
is agreeable that we commence debate 
on the nomination of Frank Carlucci 
to be Secretary of Defense at 9:30 with 
the vote to take place at a time not 
later than 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

Mr. BYRD. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
the understanding of the Chair that 
the majority leader has not placed 
that unanimous-consent request yet. 


ORDERS FOR FRIDAY 


EXECUTIVE SESSION TOMORROW AT 9:30 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 9:30 tomor- 
row morning, the Senate go into exec- 
utive session to consider the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Carlucci, that there be 1 
hour of debate to be equally divided 
between the chairman and ranking 
manager of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and that the vote occur at 
10:30; that that be a 30-minute rollcall 
vote with the call for the regular 
order, meaning that the curtains go 
down after 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Hearing no objection, 
it is so ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the dis- 
position of the Carlucci nomination, 
the Senate return to legislative session 
on tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

YEAS AND NAYS ORDERED 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
at this time as in executive session to 
order the yeas and nays on the Car- 
lucci nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been called for. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators. 

RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today it 
stand in recess until 9 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the two 
leaders or their designees have been 
recognized on tomorrow, there be a 
period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 9:30 a.m., and that Sen- 
ators may speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Chair is having some difficulty 
hearing the majority leader. Senators 
will cease audible conversations. 

PROGRAM 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, for the 
information of Senators, the Senate 
will come in tomorrow at 9 o’clock. At 
9:30 the Senate will go into executive 
session to consider the nomination of 
Mr. Carlucci. 

There will be 1 hour of debate on 
that nomination, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the vote will 
occur at 10:30 a.m. tomorrow. 

Mr. President, there likely will be 
other rollcall votes tomorrow. There 
will not be any further rollcall votes 
today. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there now be 
a period for morning business in which 
Senators may speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each, and that the 
period extend until not later than 6:30 


p.m. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE LATVIAN PEOPLE TEST THE 
LIMITS OF GLASNOST 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, last 
evening, I joined members of the Lat- 
vian American community who came 
together from all around this country 
to participate in а candlelight vigil at 
the Lincoln Memorial. We were there 
to demonstrate our solidarity with the 
people of Latvia who, defying official 
warnings to stay home, ventured out 
into the streets of Riga to commemo- 
rate the 69th anniversary of their In- 
dependence Day. 
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As we gathered here in Washington 
last evening, our thoughts were with 
the thousands of Latvians, whose at- 
tempts to place flowers at the Monu- 
ment to Freedom, in their capital city 
of Riga, were blocked by police bar- 
riers. We thought, too, of the hun- 
dreds of Latvian human rights activ- 
ists who would have joined the demon- 
strators if they hadn't been placed 
under house arrest earlier in the day. 
Among those arrested was the Rev. 
Yuris Rubenis, а Lutheran pastor, and 
& colleague, the Rev. Maris Ludviks. 
Their fate, as well as that of Helsinki 
'88 member, Linards Grantins, contin- 
ues to concern us all. 

The fact that few western reporters 
were allowed to go to Riga to cover 
yesterday's event makes it no less 
newsworthy, and no less historic. 'That 
demonstration was the third time this 
year that the Latvian people have 
taken to the streets to express their 
nationalist sentiments. 

Official statements and warnings 
issued in recent weeks left no doubt 
that, while the two previous demon- 
strations had been tolerated, a third 
one would not be. And so, those Lat- 
vians who demonstrated yesterday did 
so at considerable personal risk. We 
now await word of whether those who 
demonstrated will, in fact, suffer re- 
prisals, as Soviet officials had warned. 

The repressive response of the 
Soviet militia to the peaceful Latvian 
demonstrators contradicts the Krem- 
lin's professed interest in promoting 
greater openness and democratization 
in their society. As Ojars Kalnins, of 
the American Latvian Association, 
stated yesterday: 

Judging from the major efforts the Sovi- 
ets [made] to crush or prevent апу demon- 
stration, they are afraid of strong national- 
ist feeling in Latvia * * * But their efforts 
have failed. Popular nationalist sentiment 
there is growing. This repression is a con- 
demnation of [Soviet leader Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's] glasnost policy. If it was really 
there, they would let the people demon- 
strate.” 

Under these circumstances, the Lat- 
vian people look, even more urgently, 
to the United States to stand with 
them. The Congress’ prompt, unani- 
mous approval of a resolution which I 
introduced recently, calling on the 
Kremlin to respect the right of the 
Latvian people to commemorate their 
independence day without fear of re- 
prisals, set the standard for the kind 
of strong support that America must 
continue to give to those fighting for 
their human rights. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement of Olgerts Pav- 
lovskis, president of the World Federa- 
tion of Free Latvians, regarding Soviet 
actions in Latvia on November 18, 
1987, be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF THE WORLD FEDERATION OF 
FREE LATVIANS REGARDING SOVIET ACTIONS 
ІМ LATVIA ON NOVEMBER 18, 1987 
If there was ever any question that the 

Latvian people still yearn for freedom and 

independence, despite over four decades of 

Soviet rule, that question was settled once 

and for all on November 18, 1987. Yester- 

day, in a brutal attempt to repress a wide- 
spread desire by Latvians to peacefully com- 
memorate Latvian Independence Day, the 

Soviets were forced to put Riga in a state of 

undeclared martial law. 

Based on eyewitness reports from Riga, 
which included Washington Post corre- 
spondent Gary Lee, armed contingents of 
uniformed militiamen, plainclothesmen and 
civilian vigilantes were used to close off the 
city to outside visitors, create barricades 
around national monuments and suppress 
any popular demonstrations. 

Despite these extraordinary measures, it 
is known that thousands of Latvians did at- 
tempt to defy the Soviet ban on demonstra- 
tions. There are eyewitness reports of clash- 
es between Latvians and the Soviet security 
forces, not only in Riga, but also in the Lat- 
vian port city of Liepaja. 

While Moscow boasts of a new spirit of 
openness and democratization in the Soviet 
Union, it is clear that Stalinist, police-state 
tactics continue to be practiced to smash 
any form of dissent in occupied Latvia. 

The World Federation of Free Latvians 
asks the leaders of the world community to 
join us in condemning the brutal and inhu- 
mane actions taken by the Soviets in Latvia 
on November 18, 1987.—Olgerts Pavlovskis, 
President, World Federation of Free 
Latvians. 


BOYS HARBOR IS CELEBRATING 
50 YEARS OF EXCELLENT WORK 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I want to 
share with my colleagues the happy 
news that Boys Harbor, Inc., is cele- 
brating its 50th anniversary. Literally 
thousands of young men and women, 
who otherwise might never have 
known their potential, have risen to 
realize their potential with encourage- 
ment and guidance from Boys Harbor. 

It all started 50 years ago when a 
young man with a dream found a way 
to take a group of poor youths out of 
the streets of the Lower East Side of 
New York and expose them to the 
beauty of the country, the promise of 
a better life, and the possibilities 
within them. 

Boys Harbor is the result of decades 
of work by many active, committed, 
caring people, but we should all re- 
member that it started as a young 
man’s dream. 

That young man was Tony Duke, a 
youthful idealist who was too young at 
the time to sign the rent papers for 
the old hunting lodge they used on 
that first trip. His dream, however, 
has continued to grow and prosper. 

I am confident that I speak for 
who know him, when I express our 
thanks to Tony Duke for his vision 
and for the 50 years of good works 
done by him and his Boys Harbor. 

The Boys Harbor Camp in East 
Hampton has become a model for simi- 
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lar programs throughout the country 
and the center in Harlem has provided 
education and training for its boys and 
girls that schools often fail to do. 

The results have been remarkable as 
thousands of young men and women 
have been strengthened and motivated 
by their experiences at Boys Harbor. 
Many have gone on to succeed at Har- 
vard, Cornell, Georgetown, MIT, Yale, 
Duke, and other leading universities. 

This year, I am happy to say, Boys 
Harbor, Inc., is celebrating its 50th an- 
niversary. Almost 25,000 alumni, in- 
cluding nearly 7,000 women, have been 
touched and their lives have been en- 
riched by Tony Duke’s vision. 

I well remember being fortunate 
enough to be a counselor in one of the 
early years of Boys Harbor and seeing 
there the precursor of Outward 
Bound, Gordonstoun, and the various 
schools that were set up in the years 
to come in developing the qualities of 
character, integrity, intelligence, lead- 
ership, and physical stamina. Kurk 
Hahn, the great educator and founder 
of Gordonstoun, and Tony Duke, 
while not knowing each other, had the 
same idea in developing youngsters. 

Accordingly, it is with the greatest 
of pleasure that I wish happy 50th 
birthday to Boys Harbor and its suc- 
cessful leader, Tony Duke. 


TRIBUTE TO MY FRIEND AND 
COLLEAGUE, GUS HAWKINS 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
December 2, the friends and col- 
leagues of Representative AUGUSTUS F. 
HAWKINS plan to gather іп Los Ange- 
les to celebrate the congressional 
career of this most remarkable man. 
The occasion is the 25th anniversary 
of his election to the House. 

In the 25 years he's been here in 
Washington—and in the 28 years he 
served in Sacramento before that— 
Gus Hawkins has earned an enor- 
mous amount of respect. Certainly the 
hard work and dedication that he ap- 
plies to every job he takes on have 
helped to earn him that respect. But 
many men and women in Washington 
and Sacramento work hard and are 
dedicated. 

Something else sets Gus HAWKINS 
apart: A quality rare anywhere, but 
perhaps rarest of all in politics. The 
fact is that Gus Hawkins would 
rather get something done than get 
credit for it. Virtually everyone who 
has crossed his path has noticed this 
extraordinary trait. 

A recent edition of Current Biogra- 
phy notes that he “avoids self-promo- 
tion and often lets others take credit 
for his own accomplishments." A 
former assistant secretary of labor 
who went head-to-head with the Con- 
gressman during the fight for the 
Humphrey-Hawkins full employment 
bill described him as “fair and looking 
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for а solution—not a political advan- 
tage." 

The Washington Post, in a profile, 
reported that he is seen as “fair, thor- 
ough, insistent, shrewd, low-key, will- 
ing to let others take the credit and 
win the headlines." While the 1988 
edition of the Almanac of American 
Politics commends him for his “scru- 
pulous courtesy and unfailing concern 
for the rights of other legislators." 

Many members of Congress bring to 
Washington the goal of advancing 
causes near and dear to their hearts. 
Gus HAWKINS is no exception. His fa- 
vorite cause is people. His method for 
insuring that our Nation achieves its 
ful potential is to make sure that 
each individual is given the opportuni- 
ty to achieve his or her full potential. 

How? First and foremost, through 
jobs. The Humphrey-Hawkins Full 
Employment and Balanced Growth 
Act made Gus' name synonymous with 
jobs. But it's far from the full story. 
He's given us the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training 
Act, also known as CETA, the Youth 
Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act, job protection for preg- 
nant women, and the Job Training 
Partnership Act. 

Today, Gus HawkINS is helping 
working women by lending his consid- 
erable influence to the goal of 
strengthening the Federal-State-Pri- 
vate sector partnership upon which 
high quality, affordable child care de- 
pends. 

Im proud—as I know that every 
other member of the California dele- 
gation is—to serve in Congress with a 
man of AUGUSTUS FREEMAN HAWKINS’ 
integrity, compassion and commit- 
ment. And I congratulate him on the 
silver anniversary of his election to 
the House of Representatives. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE- 
OUT 


Мг. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, 
today the American Cancer Society is 
sponsoring the Great American 
Smoke-Out. 

For nonsmokers, the day may not 
mean too much—other than the air 
may seem a little cleaner around the 
office. Today’s a day set aside to en- 
courage smokers to consider the conse- 
чыш of their habit, and to try to 
quit. 

I know enough about smoking to 
know that those who enjoy it, or 
smoke for whatever reason, don’t care 
to hear lectures. My purpose isn’t to 
preach to my smoking friends. But I 
would like to share with you the per- 
sonal story of one of my State’s great 
leaders—a man who smoked for many 
years—and who has been fighting a 
brave battle against cancer. 

Mr. Bill Snedden has been the pub- 
lisher of my hometown paper, the 
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Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, since 
1950. He was a principal advocate and 
mover for Alaska statehood, and has 
guided Alaska through many of our 
ups and downs. Recently he wrote an 
article which was first printed in the 
paper’s employee newsletter and later 
reprinted in the newspaper. 

Bill smoked a pipe for 40 years and 
developed cancer of the mouth 7 years 
ago. He has had surgery 15 times, 
interspersed with several long sessions 
of radiation, chemotherapy, hyper- 
thermia or hyperbaric oxygen ther- 
apy. His account is heartbreaking and 
painful. To quote Bill: 

Pain is virtually constant for weeks and 
months and finally for years. It ranges from 
acute to gnawing intermittent pain which at 
times doesn't hurt so much as long as you 
don’t move, or don't take a deep breath. 

The Fairbanks News-Miner is post- 
ing signs saying “Absolutely Мо Smok- 
ing—Anytime—Any Place in the Build- 
ing." That's one step the publisher is 
taking on behalf of his employees. 

Right now, bill is in remission, but 
he says he doesn't know how long it 
wil last. His story isn't preachy or 
condescending—it’s simply factual. Bill 
Snedden wants to share his experience 
because he hopes his cancer does not 
happen to others. 

He tells his own story much better 
than I can, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following be entered in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

[From the Fairbanks Daily News-Miner, 

Nov. 17, 1987] 


PAINFUL DIAGNOSIS MADE PUBLISHER STOP 
SMOKING 


The Great American Smoke-Out is the 
American Cancer Society’s way to help 
people clear the air for at least 24 hours on 
Thursday. 

The annual event sponsored by the 
Cancer Society is designed to focus in- 
creased public attention on smoking and 
ways to quit. 

To help clear the air permanently at the 
Daily News-Miner, the newspaper has decid- 
ed to make its offices smoke-free beginning 
Jan. 1, 1988. 

Іп a recent edition of the News-Miner's in- 
house newsletter, Publisher C.W. Snedden 
offered the following thoughts on the perils 
of smoking. They are reprinted here in 
hopes that they may be of value in helping 
others decide to kick the habit. 

It is just a matter of weeks now until the 
“Absolutely No Smoking—Anytime—Any 
Place in Building” signs are posted at the 
Daily News-Miner. 

I know from experience that breaking the 
smoking habit is not easy. For some it is ex- 
tremely difficult. To help our smokers make 
a firm decision to quit, please take a 
moment to consider what happened to the 
former smoker who hangs around the pub- 
lisher's office occasionally: 

I had smoked а pipe (and enjoyed it) for 
more than 40 years back in 1979 when I 
made a routine stop at the dentist for a 
check-up. 
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I was told there was an irritation in the 
back corner of my mouth, and was urged by 
the dentist to stop smoking immediately be- 
cause there appeared to be a good possibili- 
ty that the irritation could develop into a 
malignant tumor, Cancer. 

Being bull-headed, and as I look back on it 
now, also being stupid, I ignored the den- 
tist’s advice. But not for very long: The next 
year, a few weeks before my regular annual 
check at the dentist, I noticed the little irri- 
tation in the back corner of my mouth was 
becoming painful. When I checked in with 
the dentist, he took a quick look and sent 
me to a series of specialists who confirmed 
the dentist’s suspicion: I now had cancer—a 
malignant tumor near the hinge in the jaw. 

I stopped smoking that day, and have not 
smoked since. 

If I had not been so stupid, and had 
stopped smoking a year earlier when the 
dentist warned me, I would probably have 
avoided all—or at least most—of the medical 
problems, I have been fighting for the past 
seven years: 

Seven major surgeries, plus eight minor 
surgeries. Interspersed with the surgeries 
have been several long sessions of radiation 
or chemotherapy, or hyperthermia, or hy- 
perbaric oxygen therapy. 

In case you are not familiar with what 
those various treatment therapies are all 
about, here is a brief description: 

Radiation: Projecting very high frequency 
electronic current (іш. X-ray) into and 
through cells, in tissue or bone, where ma- 
lignacy or cancer exists, for a few moments 
at a time—usually on a daily basis for 20 to 
30 days. The rays destroy everything in the 
tissue at which they are directed—good cells 
as well as malignant cells. 

So in radiation therapy, one of the “tricks 
of the trade” is to fabricate masks which 
shield the good cells in areas adjoining 
where the cancer cells are located. The ob- 
jective is to destroy all the malignant cells 
while destroying as few as possible of the 
good cells in surrounding areas. 

Chemotheraphy injecting a mixture of 
chemicals directly into the bloodstream of 
the patient. Like in radiation, purpose is to 
kill the cancerous cells while doing as little 
damage as possible to the good cells. Meth- 
ods by which they administer this “devil’s 
brew" vary, according to the type of cancer 
and location. In some cases they only give 
the patient the chemicals for a couple of 
days at a time. For others, such as myself, 
the chemical treatment runs five to seven 
days each dose—usually three doses spread 
over a month to six weeks. The biggest 
problem for the patient in chemotherapy is 
that, the devil's brew" makes the patient 
very ill. In fact, in the case with me, besides 
being very ill with nausea, vomiting, etc., I 
also went out of my mind for a couple of 
days. (Now, no please about 
being out of my mind being nothing new.) 

Hyperthermia: Literally burning up can- 
cerous tissue by electronically induced high 
temperatures. Somewhat similar to radi- 
ation in that they attempt to shield non- 
cancerous adjacent tissue, then beam high 
temperature electronic rays at the targeted 
malignant area. A thermometer is inserted 
under the skin (somewhat similar to the 
meat thermometer some cooks stick down 
into a roast or a turkey to see what the tem- 
perature is down in the tissue), then the 
heat is turned on, the temperature down in 
the tissue is brought up to 120 degrees to 
130 degrees, and that area is broiled for ap- 
proximately one hour for each treatment. 
They usually give about three treatments 
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each week for six to eight weeks, One not- 
so-nice side effect is the heat leaves blisters 
and second-degree burns which take several 
more weeks to heal. (Similar blisters and 
burns from radiation—but more severe in 
the case of hyperthermia.) 

Hyperbaric oxygen: Patients are placed in 
a heavily built steel cylinder, which in Seat- 
tle’s Virginia Mason Medical Research 
Center is about 7 feet diameter by 7 feet 
high. Atmospheric pressure inside the cylin- 
der is increased to the equivalent of being 
about 45 feet under water, and the patient 
breathes pure oxygen instead of air for two 
hours, (Air is only about 20 percent oxygen 
and 80 percent nitrogen.) The oxygen is 
helpful in increasing blood circulation to 
flesh and bone cells damaged by cancer, or 
by radiation treatment, or by chemothera- 
py, or by hyperthermia treatment. Unlike 
the other types of cancer treatments which 
involve pain and/or nausea, vomiting, etc,, 
hyperbaric oxygen treatment is virtually 

ess. 


painless. 

So much for the various types of treat- 
ment... Now, what does it feel like? ... 
Here's a hint: 

Pain. Pain is virtually constant for weeks 
and months and—finally—for years. Ranges 
from acute to gnawing intermittent pain, 
which at times doesn't hurt so much as long 
as you don't move, or don't take a deep 
breath. 

Inconvenience. After you lose part of the 
equipment Motber Nature gave you, you 
find you can no longer eat. At times you go 
for weeks eating nothing by mouth... you 
exist on a liquid formula (about what they 
feed little babies) through a tube going di- 
rectly into your stomach vía a hole punched 
from the outside. CAnother story is what 
happens when that tube comes loose and 
comes out—which is bound to happen, I 
found. Messy!) 

Swallowing. Starting from scratch to learn 
to swallow again is an interesting project. 
You finally reach the point where liquids 
can be swallowed, and you can dispense with 
the outside tube direct into the tummy... 
Next comes learning to swallow solids, 
which usually takes one-and-a-half to two 
years, I am told. (Can't report from experi- 
ence yet on this one.) 

Uncertainty. It's not possible to plan me- 
thodically to do anything, travel or what 
have you . . . Several times in recent years 
I've had to cancel plans because another 
tumor appeared—and I had to have more 
surgery, followed by more therapy. (Couple 
of times I had to get airline tickets reissued 
because they had expired.) 

At the moment, the doctors say they can 
detect no positive signs of malignancy, and 
my cancer is in remission. How long it will 
stay in remission is impossible to predict 
(despite the fact that I have decided not to 
allow any more tumors on the premises!) 

Im aware many folks will say, "It can't 
happen to me." ... But it can happen to 
any of us. It happened to me. 

I sure hope it doesn't happen to you. 

Sincerely, 
C.W. SNEDDEN. 


——— 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 


NOVEMBER 19, 1945: VACANT SEAT FROM 
VIRGINIA 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 19, 1945, 42 years ago today, a 
Virginia Republican official petitioned 
the Supreme Court to review the 
status of one of the State’s seats in the 
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U.S. Senate. At that time 87-year-old 
Democratic Senator Carter Glass, 
President pro tempore and chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, be- 
cause of illness, had not attended the 
Senate since June 20, 1942—a period of 
more than 3 years. The Supreme 
Court declined to consider the matter, 
since constitutionally only the Senate 
could expel or otherwise declare 
vacant the seat of any Senator. 

During his long career in Congress, 
Carter Glass had had a powerful 
impact, particularly on economic 
issues. A Lynchburg, VA newspaper 
publisher, Glass entered politics in the 
1890’s when he advocated the free 
coinage of silver and attacked the gold 
standard policies of President Grover 
Cleveland. He was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1902 and 
assigned to the House Banking Com- 
mittee. As chairman of the Banking 
Committee in 1913, he was one of the 
principal authors of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, and thereafter became the 
Federal Reserve Board’s chief advo- 
cate in Congress. 

From 1919 to 1920, Glass served as 
Woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of the 
Treasury, and In 1920 he was appoint- 
ed to fill a vacancy in the U.S. Senate. 
In the Senate he served on the Bank- 
ing Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee, and left his name on the 
landmark Glass-Steagall Act of 1933, 
which among other things established 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The staunchly conservative 
Glass broke with the administration of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt over its New 
Deal domestic policies, but gave strong 
support to Roosevelt’s internationalist 
foreign policies. 

An active and effective Senator, 
until confined by illness in 1942, 
Carter Glass tenaciously held his 
Senate seat until he died in 1946. 


AN ANSWER FROM RIGA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as I indi- 
cated in remarks I made on the Senate 
floor 24 hours ago—yesterday, Novem- 
ber 18, was "Latvian Freedom Day.” 
And as I feared, Soviet authorities 
have again refused the people of 
Latvia even the most minimum free- 
dom to exercise their rights—by forc- 
ibly blocking an attempt to hold a 
peaceful demonstration in the Latvian 
capital of Riga. 

I ask unanimous consent that arti- 
cles from today’s Washington Post and 
Washington Times, reporting on the 
sad events in Riga, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. President, in my comments yes- 
terday, I indicated that the Soviets' re- 
sponse to the planned demonstrations 
in Riga would be one test of glas- 
nost;' would be one important sign of 
whether “glasnost” was real, or just a 
P.R. slogan. 
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Just read these articles from today’s 
papers and you will have the answer! 

How many more “November 18’s” 
will pass before the Latvian people 
have their freedoms? How many more 
peaceful demonstrations will be 
broken up? How many more people 
will be thrown in jail? How many 
times more will we hear the Soviets pi- 
ously promote “glasnost,” while vi- 
ciously implementing oppression? 

November 18 is a proud day for Lat- 
vian people, both at home and around 
the world. But, once again, November 
18 will be remembered as a day of 
shame for the Communist leaders in 
the Kremlin. 


TRIBUTE TO RICHARD  CALI- 
GUIRI, MAYOR OF PITTS- 
BURGH, PA 


Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, cour- 
age has many names and many faces. 

Among its many aliases are bravery, 
fortitude, gallantry, and heroism. In 
plainer speech, it may be referred to 
as spunk and grit. 

Courage is the face of every man 
and woman who defies physical danger 
or social ostracism to perform some 
noble act or simply to follow one’s con- 
science and do the right thing.” 

In a humbler context, it is the face 
of every person who continues to do a 
good job under trying and difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The Honorable Richard Caliguiri, 
the mayor of Pittsburgh, PA, is one 
such person. 

Mayor Caliguiri has been the chief 
executive of Pittsburgh for more than 
a decade. A popular leader, he has 
twice won reelection by wide margins. 

His public career began in 1956 as a 
works supervisor in the city’s Parks 
Department. Subsequently, he held 
supervisory positions in the Public 
Works Department and served as 
parks director and as an assistant sec- 
retary in the administration of the 
late Mayor Joseph M. Barr. 

In 1970, he became a member of the 
city council when he was appointed to 
fill a vacancy. In the following year, 
he campaigned successfully for a full 
term. 

He served as council’s president pro 
tempore from January 1976 until 
March 1977, when he was elected 
council president. Just a month later, 
he succeeded Peter Flaherty as mayor 
of Pittsburgh, when Flaherty resigned 
to accept a Federal post. 

During his tenure, the city has con- 
tinued its rebirth with many impor- 
tant additions to its commercial and 
artistic life. 

Some of the major projects brought 
to fruition during this decade include 
the Convention Center, the adjacent 
Liberty Center with the Vista Hotel 
and the Federal Investors Office 
Town, the six-building complex of 
PPG Place, the renovation of the his- 
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toric Stanley Theatre into the Bene- 
dum Center for the Arts. 

Other major construction has in- 
cluded One Mellon Bank Center, CNG 
Tower, Fifth Avenue Place, and One 
Oxford Center. 

Mayor Caliguiri has provided the 
necessary leadership to keep Pitts- 
burgh moving forward. He has gotten 
things done. 

After more than 10 years as Pitts- 
burgh’s first citizen, Mayor Caliguiri’s 
love for his city and his determination 
to lead it remain undiminished. 

Now, however, his mettle is being 
sorely tested by a life-threatening ill- 
ness, an incurable disease that was 
first diagnosed last spring. 

Mayor Caliguiri has shown courage 
in continuing to work as hard as ever 
despite this grave problem. 

For a lifetime of service to his city 
and for refusing to submit to the 
rigors of his infirmity, he is deserving 
of our admiration and esteem. 

It is altogether fitting then that the 
U.S. Senate take note of the many ac- 
complishments and of the courage of 
Mayor Caliguiri and commend him for 
his successful endeavors on behalf of 
his beloved Pittsburgh and its grateful 
citizens. 


SOCIAL SECURITY SHOULD NOT 
BE ON THE TABLE 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I 
have previously pointed out that 
Social Security payments should not 
be considered in any effort to reduce 
the budget deficit. The reason is 
simple. Cutting Social Security pay- 
ments does not reduce the deficit. It is 
misleading for us to pretend that it 
does. 

I ask unanimous consent to enter 
into the Record an article by Robert 
M. Ball, from the Washington Post of 
November 18, 1987, entitled “Social 
Security shouldn’t be on the table.” 
Mr. Ball was Social Security Commis- 
sioner from 1962 to 1973, and later 
served as a member of the President’s 
National Commission on Social Securi- 
ty Reform. His statement follows: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SOCIAL SECURITY SHOULDN'T BE ON THE 
TABLE 

On Nov. 8, the Post published an op-ed 
column by Rep. Anthony C. Beilenson— 
“Put Social Security on the Table"—and fol- 
lowed up with an editorial urging the same 
position on Nov. 9. Both pieces would have 
been quite persuasive except for the omis- 
sion of some critical facts. 

Beginning in January, Social Security tax 
rates will go up another 0.36 percentage 
points for employees with matching 
amounts from employers. Following these 
rate increases, the Social Security funds will 
grow rapidly, as they should, both because 
the system needs more of a cushion in case 
of a major downturn in the economy and to 
help meet higher costs later on when the 
baby-boomers retire. Fund growth—an 
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annual excess of income over outgo—counts 
toward reducing the deficit. Thus, Social Se- 
curity's contribution to deficit reduction 
under present law will be very large: $263 
billion over the next five years under the 
middle-range estimate and $119 billion as- 
suming quite poor economic performance— 
much more later. 

With these scheduled increases and a 
much smaller one in 1990 (0.14 percentage 
points), Social Security is estimated to be in 
close actuarial balance over the whole 75 
years for which projections are made, If 
benefits are cut or income increased, it is 
true, the Social Security annual surpluses 
would be even higher than under present 
law and would show up as further reduc- 
tions in the deficit. But this is quite impossi- 
ble to justify, since the system does not 
need higher balances. In fact, raising reve- 
nues more than is currently scheduled in- 
vites benefit increases, and cutting benefits 
invites reducing revenues. Either way, over 
time, the deficit would be unaffected. 

Social Security shouldn’t be part of a defi- 
cit-reduction negotiation. The program is 
separately financed. The money for both 
benefits and administration comes entirely 
from deductions from workers’ earnings 
with an equal amount paid by employers, 
plus payments by the self-employed on their 
own behalf and taxes on the benefits of 
higher-income beneficiaries, In return for 
these payments, the system is committed to 
pay specified benefits including protection 
against inflation, one of the most important 
features of the program. Since the commit- 
ments are very long-term, the benefit struc- 
ture and its financing have always been con- 
sidered separately from the annual budget 
process. 

Changes have been made in Social Securi- 
ty in the past, and they undoubtedly will be 
again. But important changes have been 
made only after careful consideration and 
have been designed to take place gradually 
and usually only after Congress and the ex- 
ecutive branch sought the advice of an out- 
side citizens’ advisory group, as provided by 
statute. The next advisory council is sched- 
uled for 1989. 

As a matter of policy the country may 
someday again want to increase benefits, 
reduce them or change the way the system 
is financed, but to make sense the changes 
should be on both sides of the benefit and 
income equation. If benefits go up, so 
should income. If benefits go down, income 
should go down too. 

The current enormous contribution of 
Social Security to deficit reduction is a by- 
product of the fund buildup needed for 
Social Security purposes. There is no way it 
can be increased further for the purpose of 
deficit reduction without playing fast and 
loose with the expectations of both present 
beneficiaries and contributors. Social Secu- 
rity should stay off the table. 


LITTLE LEAGUE BASEBALL AND 
THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I rise to 
share with this body a heartening 
event that occurred today in the world 
of little league baseball and the handi- 
capped. In my home State of Massa- 
chusetts we have a little league char- 
ter in the city of Brockton that in- 
cludes 3 special needs baseball teams 
within their 35 team certification. It is 
a successful program that has offered 
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so much to the community’s physical- 
ly challenged children; and I applaud 
the citizens of Brockton who had the 
foresight and sensitivity to understand 
what it means for all kids including 
handicapped kids, to be little leaguers. 

Mr. President, last summer, I threw 
out the opening pitch at their first 
game. It was really something extraor- 
dinary. It was so clear to me what it 
means to these kids. You could see it 
in their eyes and on the smiles of the 
little leaguers as they got up to bat 
and made their way down the first 
base line. Everybody knows how proud 
a child feels when they suit up in their 
little league uniform; and for a handi- 
capped child the wonderful feeling is 
even greater. These kids are faced 
with the daily barriers of being handi- 
capped, barriers at school, social bar- 
riers, and the barriers that come with 
being seen as different. The program 
in Brockton offers these children a 
tremendous chance to participate in 
their community and that is what 
America is all about, opportunities, 
and especially baseball. 

Several weeks ago, my Boston office 
got a telephone call from some folks in 
Brockton concerned because they had 
heard from the Little League of Amer- 
ica that their whole charter might be 
revoked if they did not eliminate the 
three special needs teams. To their 
credit, the Brockton community ral- 
lied around the special needs teams. 
You cannot imagine the outcry from 
parents of handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children, they were outraged 
at the thought that this exceptional 
program and their special needs ath- 
letes, would be shutdown. For the past 
month, we have been trying to devise a 
solution to the problem, and Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am pleased to say that today 
one was reached. 

I spoke with the league president, 
Dr. Cleighton Hale, and we agreed 
that what needed to be done, was to 
turn this situation around, and create 
an opportunity for both the Little 
League of America and children across 
the Nation both disabled and nondis- 
abled alike. He agreed to continue to 
allow all of the children in Brockton 
the chance to be little leaguers. And 
suddenly, Mr. President, we have a 
whole new ballgame. In addition Dr. 
Hale agreed to set up a task force 
which will explore how the Little 
League of America can integrate 
handicapped children into their na- 
tional system. They plan to use the 
lessons learned in Brockton to explore 
a national program. For example, the 
Brockton local little league charter 
found individuals who were trained in 
special needs to volunteer as coaches. 
Furthermore the parents pooled their 
resources and took care of the insur- 
ance. It is truly a model. 

Mr. President, the lesson that we 
have learned today through Brockton 
and the National Little League is an 
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important one with far-reaching impli- 
cations. By allowing physically chal- 
lenged kids to be a part of the little 
league program we have successfully 
broken down some significant barriers 
to their independence. The message to 
these young people is clear: it says you 
can be a normal participating member 
of society, and that is precisely the 
kind of thinking that needs to be cre- 
ated. This is what the Education of 
the Handicapped Act and the Reha- 
bilitation Act are all about, creating an 
atmosphere and a world where handi- 
capped children can excel in the class- 
room and then become young working 
adults who can fully participate in so- 
ciety. Mr. President the situation in 
Brockton offers us a valuable lesson 
and I sincerely commend and thank 
them for reminding us that physically 
disadvantaged citizens can be active 
members of our communities and part 
of America’s mainstream. 


A SPENDING FREEZE 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
think a freeze is something worth pur- 
suing. I do not believe that we have 
really done our work, even though our 
Senate representatives on both sides 
of the aisle did all they could under 
the circumstances in the summit. 

The Kassebaum proposal calls for 
$13 billion in tax increases in addition 
to the $17 billion savings that would 
be achieved through a spending freeze. 

This tax figure is very close to the 
$10 billion to $12 billion currently 
being considered in the budget summit 
negotiations. No one is even consider- 
ing raising the tax rates; rather, the 
increased revenues are expected to 
come from a combination of user fees 
and other tax revisions. Both the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee 
have already devised bills in the neigh- 
borhood of $12 billion. The Kasse- 
baum proposal could draw from a com- 
bination of these plans. 

I would hesitate to mention any spe- 
cific taxes at this point. What we are 
considering is the concept of how we 
are going to reach $30 billion in deficit 
reductions. The various committees 
would be charged with reaching the 
specific savings. 

One area we might consider is in- 
creased user fees for some of the envi- 
ronmental programs. The Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission is largely self- 
sustaining; perhaps some of the other 
“== a programs should be as 
well. 

I certainly think we must now 
pursue the issue of а freeze. I like 
what the Senator from Kansas is pro- 
posing. If not, we should consider the 
“2-регсепб solution,” so-called. Things 
must be done, and they have to be 
done in the area of cost-of-living allow- 
ances. There is no other way we are 
going to get our work done. I say that, 
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and I have said it before, and I will 
take the heat on that. If we are going 
to do this, we must address the cost-of- 
living allowance across the board. I am 
not talking about cutting benefits. It 
never gets heard that way, but I will 
say it one more time. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on November 
18, 1987, during the adjournment of 
the Senate, received а message from 
the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received on No- 
vember 18, 1987, are printed at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 9:33 a.m., а message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to 
the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 1748) to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1988 for military activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, for military con- 
struction, and for defense activities of 
the Department of Energy, to pre- 
Scribe personnel strengths for fiscal 
year 1988 for the Armed Forces, to au- 
thorize appropriations for fiscal year 
1989 for certain specified activities of 
the Department of Defense, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
bills and joint resolutions, in which it 
requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 3400. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to restore to Federal civilian 
employees their right to participate volun- 
tarily, as private citizens, in the political 
processes of the Nation, to protect such em- 
ployees from improper political solicita- 
tions, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 3471. An act to establish the Veter- 
ans' Administration as an executive depart- 
ment; 

H.J. Res. 376. Joint resolution calling 
upon the Soviet Union to immediately grant 
permission to emigrate to all those who 
— to join spouses in the United States: 
ап! 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution designating 
November 14, 1987 as “Congressional Medal 
of Honor Day.” 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

The message further announced 
that the Speaker has signed the fol- 
гі Тш enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion: 

S. 1158. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a National 
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Health Service Corps Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram and to otherwise revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps; and 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 29, 1987, through De- 
cember 5, 1987, as “National Home Health 
Care Week.” 

The enrolled bill and joint resolution 
were subsequently signed by the 
Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
REID). 

At 12:23 p.m. a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House disagrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 3051) to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to establish mini- 
mum standards relating to air carrier 
passenger services, and for other pur- 
poses; it agrees to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints the following as manag- 
ers of the conference on the part of 
the House: 

From the Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation, for consideration of all pro- 
visions, except section 4(c) of the Senate 
amendment: Mr. Howarp, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. MINETA, Мг. OBERSTAR, Mr. Nowak, Мг. 
DeFazio, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. SHUSTER, 
Mr. STANGELAND, and Mr. GINGRICH. 

From the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce, for consideration of section 4(a) 
(jointly), and section 4(c) (exclusively), of 
the Senate amendment: Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
Tuomas A. LUKEN, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. TAUZIN, 
Mr. SLATTERY, Мг. SIKORSKI, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
WHITTAKER, Mr. BILIRAKIS, and Mr. SCHAE- 
FER. 
The message also announced that 
the House has agreed to the following 
concurrent resolution, in which it re- 
quests the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 186. Concurrent resolution 
urging the German Democratic chief of 
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state Erich Honecker to permanently repeal 
the order directing East German border 
guards to shoot to kill anyone who, without 
authorization, attempts to cross the Berlin 
Wall and to issue an order to tear down the 
Berlin Wall. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bill: 

Н.Н. 2112. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1988 for intelligence and 
intelligence-related activities of the United 
States Government, for the Intelligence 
Community Staff, for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Retirement and Disability 
System, and for other purposes. 


The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. STENNIS). 


MEASURES REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were read the first and second 
times by unanimous consent, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 

H.R. 3400. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to restore to Federal civilian 
employees their right to participate volun- 
tarily, as private citizens, in the political 
processes of the Nation, to protect such em- 
ployees from improper political solicita- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs. 

H.R. 3471. An act to establish the Veter- 
ans’ Administration as an executive depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Governmental 
Affairs. 

H.J. Res. 384. Joint resolution designating 
November 14, 1987 as “Congressional Medal 
of Honor Day;" to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The following concurrent resolution, 
was read, and referred as indicated: 

H. Con. Res. 186. A concurrent resolution 
urging the German Democratic chief of 
state Erich Honecker to permanently repeal 
the order directing East German border 
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guards to shoot to kill anyone who, without 
authorization, attempts to cross the Berlin 
Wall and to issue an order to tear down the 
Berlin Wall; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


The following joint resolution was 
read the first and second times and 
placed on the calendar: 

H.J. Res. 376. Joint resolution calling 
upon the Soviet Union to immediately grant 
permission to emigrate to all those who 
wish to joint spouses in the United States. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on today, November 19, 1987, 
he had presented to the President of 
the United States the following en- 
rolled bill and joint resolution: 

S. 1158. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a National 
Health Service Corps Loan Repayment Pro- 
gram and to otherwise revise and extend the 
program for the National Health Service 
Corps; and 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to designate 
the week of November 29, 1987, through De- 
cember 5, 1987, as "National Home Health 
Care Week." 


FOREIGN CURRENCY REPORTS 


In accordance with the appropriate 
provisions of law, the Secretary of the 
Senate herewith submits the following 
reports of standing committees of the 
Senate, certain joint committees of 
the Congress, delegations and groups, 
and select and special committees of 
the Senate, relating to expenses in- 
curred in the performance of author- 
ized foreign travel: 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SECTION 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1986 


Name and Country 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. Currency o US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency currency Currency 


JOHN C. STENNIS, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, June 10, 1987. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RESOURCES, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1986 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous. Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency 


JAMES А. MCCLURE, 
Chairman, Committee on Energy and Natural Resources, Apr. 3, 1987. 


AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT TO FOURTH QUARTER OF 1986 OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384--22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1986 


магы бозу ln d cni US, dolar US. dollar US. dolor US. dolor 


DICK LUGAR, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, July 6, 1987. 
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AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE DEMOCRATIC LEADER, FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 31, 1986 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and Country Kane of camay Foreign Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
Currency or US. Currency or US. Currency о US. or 
currency currency currency 
$ Dennis DeConcini 

eer А SRE Ea ERE — PEET QE EO OET S 79.55 — ͤ— — 3⁄4 1.15 83.29 159.15 
77777. мысын G ИСА — ͤ ͤ ͤ——:. к a —T— 8 2418.90 


ROBERT C. 
Wr Lee, ш 3, 1907. 


AMENDED CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, 
UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY LEADER, FROM OCT. 1, TO DEC. 31, 1986 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US, біш US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and Country Name of curency Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent — Foreign — equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
Currency currency Ë Currency Currency 


ROBERT J. 
Republican Leader, Тр АТ) 


AMENDED TRAVEL REPORT—CONSOLIDATED REPORT ОҒ EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF 
THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22 P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, FOR TRAVEL FROM OCT. 1 TO DEC. 
31, 1986 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and Country Kame of corvency Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent — Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. Currency or US. Currency o US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency Currency currency 


22279 15,471.60 — 1,121.82 1850250 1.44.61 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1, TO MARCH 31, 1987 


Per бет Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
Currency er US. Currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency Currency Currency 
Senator William $. Cohen: 
Federal Republic лааг MAN 477.00 
Federal Republic 121.96 68.50 
Senator Steve Symms: 
Federal Republic 849.06 477.00 
Federal Republic 849.06 477.00 
Senator Phil Gramm: 
reina — 849.06 477.00 
DEP юн ти 
at Republic 595.96 33481 
We Federal Republic 849.06 477.00 
Albrecht: 849.06 477.00 
hin Pik 
Миг Republic 849.06 477.00 
Federal Republic 546.46 307.00 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1, TO MARCH 31, 1987— Continued 


— Mém на а м... 

US, dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 

Name and Country Mame of currency Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent Foreign еей Foreign — equivalent 
Currency Currency Currency Currency h 


SAM NUNN, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, July 20, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
currency currency currency currency 


CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, July 6, 1987, 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY LEADER, FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
tn on каин LE. MEE Юып йй | тір A 
currency or US. currency or US. currency o US. Currency o US. 
currency currency Currency Currency 
200.00 
101.00 
43.84 
645.88 129.17 
19.31 1043362 18331 
Тр OES EGR 657.32 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384--22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SECRET MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO IRAN AND THE NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION, FOR TRAVEL 
FROM JAN. 1 TO MAR. 31, 1987 


Per diem 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign — Foreign pone 
currency US. currency or US. 


wn Lm 
e omen 1987. 
CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), UNITED STATES SENATE ARMS CONTROL OBSERVER GROUP, FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY AND MINORITY 
LEADERS, FROM FEB. 26 TO MAR. 3, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous. Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name and Country Wm di cuna Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. Currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency 


қаны сомың r 


re R 


1,736.00 ....... 


and reimbursements to the Department of State and to the Department of Defense under authority of Section 502(b) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended by Section 22 of P.L 95- 
384, and Senate Reston 179, agreed to May 25, 1977. ” ы 


CLAIBORNE 
Chairman, М 711987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Мыл equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. currency or US. 


Senator Patrick Leahy: 
Ере ARE re UNDO cone a RE RCE SEU SUN A 280,350 23100 — 1,896000 146100... 2176350 1,692.00 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar 
Name and Country Kame of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent — Foreign — equivalent 
Currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency Currency Currency 
S ^ 812.00 
1,001.83 
194.00 194.00 


4,287.00 65625... 


PATRICK J. LEAHY 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, July 23, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 
Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


Name and Country Name ot currency Foreign equivalent Нет — equivalent — Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987—Continued 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dolar US. dollar US. dolar US. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent — Foregn — equivalent 


SAM NUNN 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, July 20, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AFFAIRS, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


A SL CC —— — D” 
U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency Currency Currency 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384-22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, SCIENCE, AND TRANSPORTATION, FOR TRAVEL FROM APRIL 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous. Total 


Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
currency currency currency currency 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384--22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC WORKS, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent — Foreign equivalent — Foreign 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dolar 05. dollar US. dolar US. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. Currency er US. 


JOHN GLENN, 
Chairman, Committee on Governmental Affairs, July 24, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name and билу Nose u олу Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent | Foreign | equivalent 
Currency or US. currency or US. Currency or US. Currency or US. 
currency currency currency currency 


8,911.61 


LLOYD BENTSEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, July 22, 1987. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY, SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 


1 —vL—. — — „ W —˙ WA —— وک‎ С. ершен ЕЛИНЕ EEE ЧИРЕН „кл 


CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, July 7, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent — Foreign — equivalent мәл equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
Currency currency currency currency 


JOSEPH R. BIDEN, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, July 27, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
US. dolar US, dolar 05, dollar US. dollar 
Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Мыл equivalent Foreign equivalent 


PAUL S. SARBANES, 
Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, July 27, 1987. 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


ИША... Q. ces... 7 e m — 
US. dolar US. dollar US. dolar US, dolar 
Mame and Country кал оку Foreign equivalent Foreign өш Foreign equivalent 
currency currency or US. 
Currency 
889,00 
858. — 237250 
© ШЕН 
pA DI res — 45095 
— ا‎ г т. 
а 451035 
451035 
28,602.30 
DAVID BOREN, 
Chairman, Select Committee on Inteligence, June 30, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384— 22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE MAJORITY LEADER, FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


ғ 
E] 
ё 


5 
Ё 
E 
Ë 
Ë 
Ë 
li 


Name and Country Name of currency Foreign equivalent 
currency 


E 
H 
45 
H 
IN 
¿lN 
s jis 


ёз š 
Е 


= 88g Ж 


sss 888 88 88 


БЕЗ 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Majority Leader, Jury 20, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22 P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN LEADER FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Per Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency currency 


беп 

Капе and Country Name of currency | 
or US. 

currency 

42000 
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CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22 P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), FOR TRAVEL AUTHORIZED BY THE REPUBLICAN LEADER FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987—Continued 


Name and Country 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous Total 
Name of currency U.S. dollar U.S. dollar V.S. dollar US. dolla; 
Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent 
currency ж US. currency or US. Currency or US. currency ж US. 
currency currency currency currency 
Ааа a Ll ы 4,980 830.00 
—ͤ Ыйы EN 5,370 895.00 
Sp oe EU ШР E SITES КЕ 7000 117000 
— — ̃—FüZ А 5,040 840.00 
71161 .... 4,270.02 71.67 
9,156.42 ... Wy yy Leste УТЫ — 999142 
ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Republican Leader, Aug. 4, 1987. 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF THE U.S. SENATE, UNDER 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754(b), SELECT COMMITTEE ON SECRET MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO IRAN AND THE NICARAGUAN OPPOSITION, FOR TRAVEL FROM 


APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Name and Country 


nace 
ii 


р 
1 


CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF EXPENDITURE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES AND APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL BY MEMBERS AND EMPLOYEES OF ТН 
AUTHORITY OF SEC. 22, P.L. 95-384—22 U.S.C. 1754 (b), COMMISSION ON SECURITY AND COOPERATION IN EUROPE, FOR TRAVEL FROM APR. 1 TO JUNE 30, 1987 


Name and Country 


Per diem Transportation Miscellaneous. Total 
U.S. dollar 0.5, dollar U.S. dollar U.S. dollar 
Name of currency Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign | equivalent 
currency currency currency or US. Currency or US. 
Currency Currency 


Per diem 


Name of currency 


DENNIS DeCONCINI 
Cochairman, Commission on Security and Cooperation in 


July 15, 1987. 


ي :۰ف 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute: 


8. 373: A bill to reauthorize the program 
of finance assistance {о meet special ейиса- 
tional needs of disadvantaged children, and 
to reauthorize chapter 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981, through fiscal year 1993 (Rept. No. 
100-222). 


By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 306: A resolution authorizing sup- 
plemental expenditures for the Committee 
on Armed Services (Rept. No. 100-223). 

S. Res. 311: A resolution authorizing sup- 
plemental expenditures by the Committee 
on Finance (Rept. No. 100-224). 

S. Res. 319: A resolution authorizing sup- 
plemental expenditures by the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs (Rept. No. 100-225). 

S. Res. 321: A resolution consolidating and 
authorizing supplemental expenditures by 
the Select Committee on Indian Affairs 
(Rept. No. 100-226). 


S. Res. 322: A resolution authorizing sup- 
plemental expenditures for the Committee 
on Appropriations (Rept. No. 100-227). 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 325: An original resolution author- 
izing supplemental expenditures by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
(Rept. No. 100-228). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, with 
amendment: 

H.R. 5: A bill to improve elementary and 
secondary education, and for other pur- 
poses. 


32810 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following executive reports of 
committees were submitted: 

By Mr. HOLLINGS, from the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation: 

James H. Burnley IV, of North Carolina, 
to be Secretary of Transportation; 

Mary Ann Weyforth Dawson, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation; 

William W. Fox, Jr., of Florida, to be a 
Member of the Marine Mammal Commis- 
sion for the term expiring May 13, 1989; 

Francis F. Fay, of Alaska, to be a Member 
of the Marine Mammal] Commission for the 
term expiring May 13, 1988; 

Francis J. Ivancie, of Oregon, to be a Fed- 
eral Maritime Commissioner for the term 
expiring June 30, 1992; 

Thomas P. Rona, of V! to be an As- 
sociate Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy; and 

Jack Edwards, of Alabama, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Washington Airports Author- 
ity for a term of six years. 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, for 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation, I also report fa- 
vorably two nomination lists in the 
Coast Guard which have previously 
been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 30, 1987, and, to 
save the expense of reprinting them 
on the Executive Calendar, I ask that 
these nominations lie at the Secre- 
шул desk for the information of Sen- 
ators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Robert B. Costello, of Michigan, to be 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition. 

(The above nomination was reported 
with the recommendation that it be 
confirmed, subject to the nominee’s 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I 
report favorably the attached listing 
of nominations. 

Those identified with a single aster- 
isk (*) are to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. Those identified with a 
double asterisk (**) are to lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information 
of any Senator since these names have 
already appeared іп the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD and to save the expense of 
printing again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The nominations ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk were printed in 
the Record of October 28 and Novem- 
ber 10, 1987, at the end of the Senate 
proceedings.) 
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By Mr. GLENN, from the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs: 

Don W. Wilson, of Michigan, to be Archi- 
vist of the United States; 

Ira D. Hall, of Connecticut, to be a Gover- 
nor of the United States Postal Service for 
the remainder of the term expiring Decem- 
ber 8, 1990; 

Arthur L. Burnett, Sr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be an Associate Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
for a term of fifteen years; 

Frank Q. Nebeker, of Virginia, to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Ethics for 
a term of five years; and 

William H. LeBlac III, of Louisiana, to be 
a Commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
November 22, 1988. 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that they 
be confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

George Southall Vest, of Maryland, a 
Career Member of the Senior Foreign Serv- 
ice, Class of Career Minister, for the person- 
al rank of Career Ambassador in recognition 
of especially distinguished service over a 
sustained period. ; 

(The above nominations was report- 
ed with the recommendation that it be 
confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 

By Mr. LEAHY, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry: 

Roland R. Vautor, of Vermont, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development; and 

Roland R. Vautour, of Vermont, to be a 
Member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

(The above nominations were report- 
ed with the recommendation that it be 
confirmed, subject to the nominees’ 
commitment to respond to requests to 
appear and testify before any duly 
constituted committee of the Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. KERRY): 

S. 1882. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the Consumer Product Safety Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
we on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1883. A bill to amend the Act entitled 
“An Act to provide for the registration and 
protection of trade-marks used in com- 
merce, to carry out the provisions of certain 
international conventions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. HEINZ: 

5. 1884. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 

nue Code of 1986 and title II of the Social 

Security Act to provide an exemption from 
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coverage under the social security program 
on a current basis (pursuant to applications 
filed in advance) for employers and their 
employees in cases where both are members 
of faiths opposed to participation in such 
program; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. Cran- 
STON, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. HoLLINGs, Mr. 
SIMON, Mr. SANFORD, Ms. MIKULSKI, 
Mr. HARKIN, Mr. REID, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
BRADLEY, Mr. Воврск, Мг. MOYNI- 
HAN, Мг. DECoNcINI, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. KENNE- 
DY, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. WEICKER, апа 
Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 1885. A bill to provide for a Federal pro- 
gram for the improvement of child care, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S.J. Res. 222. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the period commencing on May 1, 1988, 
and ending on May 7, 1988, as “National 
Older Americans Abuse Prevention Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 325. An original resolution author- 
izing supplemental expenditures by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration; 
placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE): 

S. Res. 326. A resolution to authorize testi- 
mony of former Senate employee; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
Dots): 

S. Res. 327. A resolution to authorize pro- 
duction of records by the Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigation; considered 
and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. GORE (for himself, Mr. 
WILSON, and Mr. Kerry): 

S. 1882. A bill to authorize approp- 
priations for the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, Science, and Transportation. 

CONSUMER PRODUCT SAFETY COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 

ө Mr. GORE. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing, on behalf of myself 
and others, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission Authorization Act 
of 1987. This effort follows a hearing 
held by the Consumer Subcommittee 
earlier this year and several months of 
activity directed toward addressing 
some of the serious concerns surround- 
ing the Consumer Product Safety 
Commission [CPSC]. 

The last time that an authorization 
bill was enacted for the CPSC was 
during the reconciliation process in 
1981. We have been unable to move a 
bill through the entire legislative proc- 
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ess since that time, but I am hopeful 
that this Congress will be a different 
situation. 

It is critical that we enact such a bill 
now because the CPSC is a belea- 
guered agency. Beset by internal 
squabbles and demoralized staff, the 
CPSC has been sending the message 
that it’s open hunting season on con- 
sumers and their interests. But it is 
not just the American consumer who 
is harmed by this message. American 
business as well suffers when an 
agency as important as the CPSC is 
mired in inactivity and inconsistency, 
for then our businesses do not even 
know what to expect from the very 
unit of the Federal Government that 
is charged with overseeing their activi- 
ties regarding products. 

Recently, the Consumer Federation 
of America presented testimony to the 
Consumer Subcommittee which 
showed that the creation of Federal 
safety agencies like the CPSC, togeth- 
er with certain tort law doctrines and 
increased consumer demand, has re- 
sulted in a significant decline in inju- 
ries and deaths. The CPSC is too im- 
portant an agency to permit it to 
wither and die. Products of all sorts 
touch the lives of Americans more di- 
rectly and more often than we can 
imagine, and it is essential that we act 
to stop this erosion of public confi- 
dence in the Federal Government’s 
product safety activities. 

Having said this, I am cognizant of 
the fact that Congress established the 
CPSC in 1972 with an awareness that 
it is not appropriate or practical for 
Congress to exercise day-to-day super- 
vision of the quality of items in the 
marketplace. Rather, it is desirable to 
have a Federal entity with expertise in 
consumer products and safety actively 
oversee product safety. But if we have 
entrusted our safety to the CPSC, 
then we need to ensure that the 
agency will do its job. I am not inter- 
ested in micromanaging the CPSC; I 
am interested in spurring it on to act 
on behalf of all of us in fulfilling its 
statutory mandate. 

ADMINISTRATION/STRUCTURE 

But how does one legislate responsi- 
bility and discretion? Тһе short 
answer is that we cannot. Instead, we 
should seek to appoint individuals who 
are aware of safety issues and dedicat- 
ed to furthering them. That is why 
this legislation requires the President 
to consider individuals with safety ex- 
perience in making appointments to 
the CPSC. 

When the Consumer Product Safety 
Act was enacted in 1972, we envisioned 
that a collegial body would exchange 
ideas and suggest alternative solutions 
to safety problems. That objective has 
succeeded to a limited extent. I contin- 
ue to believe that the basic premise 
behind that legislative determination 
is valid: Several minds are better than 
one. However, to address some of the 
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internal difficulties that have recently 
crept into the CPSC, this legislation 
also provides that the heads of all of 
the major departments at the CPSC 
shall be appointed by the Chairman of 
the CPSC, with the approval of the 
full Commission. Likewise, these de- 
partment officials would also be sub- 
ject to removal only by the full Com- 
mission, to avoid any employee from 
feeling that disagreement with any 
particular Commissioner or point of 
view will bring retribution. 

Finally, since the CPSC is currently 
limited to three members, the bill pro- 
vides that, during the life of this au- 
thorization, two members of the CPSC 
shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. Current law 
requires that three members must be 
present for action to occur. Today, in 
the event of illness or other absence of 
one member, the CPSC is unable to 
act. This bill will permit the CPSC to 
meet to further public safety even 
when it is operating with less than the 
full complement of members provided 
under the Consumer Product Safety 
Act. 

VOLUNTARY STANDARDS 

In 1981, the Congress expressed its 
preference that the CPSC defer to a 
voluntary standard developed by in- 
dustry whenever the CPSC deter- 
mined that substantial compliance 
with the standard was likely and that 
compliance with the standard would 
eliminate or adequately reduce the 
risk of injury involved. I believe this 
authority was restricted to situations 
in which the CPSC had already under- 
taken action with regard to a problem 
by commencing an advance notice of 
proposed rulemaking. It has been sug- 
gested that the authority has been 
misapplied and/or misperceived as an 
indication that the CPSC cannot or 
should not act to address safety mat- 
ters. Some industries have been forth- 
coming and active participants in the 
development of voluntary standards; 
others have failed miserably. 

This legislation would address the 


‚ issue of voluntary standards by per- 


mitting certain parties to file a peti- 
tion with the CPSC alleging that the 
development of a voluntary standard 
is either proceeding too slowly or that 
the standard is not adequate to ad- 
dress the risk of injury. The CPSC 
would be required to act on the peti- 
tion within 120 days of its filing. This 
will ensure that the CPSC will focus 
on a potential safety matter in a 
timely, responsible matter. 

In addition, the bill requires that the 
CPSC defer to a voluntary standard 
pursuant to section 9 of the Consumer 
Product Safety Act only where the 
standard actually exists. This should 
preclude even the appearance that the 
CPSC is to defer to a mere hope or 
promise that an industry will take 
some action. Also, the bill requires 
that interested persons have the op- 
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portunity to comment on a voluntary 
standard before the CPSC defer to it. 

Finally, the bill provides that the 
CPSC establish a system to monitor 
compliance with the voluntary stand- 
ards which are used by industry, to 
ensure that these standards are being 
met. 


TIME LIMITATIONS ON RULES 

This legislation also would require 
the CPSC to conclude any rulemaking 
proceeding within 1 year after it is 
begun by the publication of an ad- 
vance notice of proposed rulemaking. 
In those circumstances where the 
CPSC requires more time to develop a 
rule—for example, because of complex 
subject matter—the bill permits a 6- 
month extension. Testimony produced 
at the Consumer Subcommittee hear- 
ing suggested that some rulemakings 
take as long as 3 or 4 years to be com- 
pleted. This provision will ensure that 
the CPSC will act expeditiously to 
conclude its formal rulemaking proc- 
ess. 

ALL-TERRAIN VEHICLES 

The bill contains a provision regard- 
ing all-terrain vehicles. At the Con- 
sumer Subcommittee’s hearing, testi- 
mony was presented which, in my 
opinion, demonstrated a lack of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the manu- 
facturers of all-terrain vehicles. These 
vehicles are reportedly associated with 
20 deaths and 7,000 injuries each 
month, and yet little action has been 
forthcoming to address these statis- 
tics. No voluntary standard is in place 
for ATV's. 

Though the CPSC has not acted as 
expeditiously as I believe the situation 
demanded, last December the CPSC 
did vote to bring an action under sec- 
tion 12 of the Consumer Product 
Safety Act alleging that all-terrain ve- 
hicles are an “imminent hazard.” As 
permitted by that act, and because the 
CPSC felt that the expertise of more 
experienced litigators was desirable, 
the CPSC requested that the Depart- 
ment of Justice represent the CPSC in 
this action. That request was made in 
February of this year, and to date the 
Department of Justice has not acted 
on the request. Not only has the De- 
partment not yet filed the action; the 
Department has not even notified its 
client, the CPSC, that it intends to 
bring the action. This foot-dragging 
has gone on long enough. 

This bill would require that the 
CPSC move forward immediately to 
protect the public safety with respect 
to ATV’s. Negotiations are permitted 
for a maximum of 60 days. However, if 
the Commission determines after the 
commencement of negotiations that 
such negotiations will not produce an 
expeditious and effective means of re- 
ducing the incidence of injury and 
death associated with АТУ”, it may 
file suit before the end of the 60-day 
period. 
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If the negotiations are successful, 
and the legislation sets out a blueprint 
for matters to be considered during ne- 
gotiations, then the equivalent of a 
“consent decree” would be filed. If 
they are not successful, the CPSC 
must immediately file its section 12 
action, and the court is instructed to 
handle the matter on an expedited 
basis. In any case, the CPSC is also in- 
structed to complete its rulemaking on 
ATV’s, which was begun in 1985, 
within 1 year after the bill is enacted. 

The objective of this provision is to 
achieve the greatest improvement in 
АТУ safety in the shortest period of 
time. It is my intention that this legis- 
lation send a signal that negotiations 
should begin now, right away. The 
CPSC and manufacturers need not 
await the passage of this bill to start 
talking; they should begin now. At 
present, America’s consumers are left 
unprotected and subject to further 


injury. 

The parties should take these nego- 
tiations seriously and engage in good- 
faith bargaining with the flexibility 
and fairness that will be needed to 
conclude this matter quickly. Let me 
assure my colleagues that I view this 
matter with great seriousness; if the 
actions required by this bill are not 
productive, I will be back with a provi- 
sion that will further ensure the 
safety of the public. 

LAWN DARTS 

Lawn darts, a game intended to be 
played out-of-doors, have been banned 
under the Federal Hazardous Sub- 
stances Act since 1970. However, under 
an exemption granted pursuant to 
that act, they have been permitted to 
be sold for adult use. They cannot be 
sold in toy stores, and a label must ac- 
company the packaging of the darts. 

In April of this year, a tragedy befell 
а young girl from California who was 
struck in the head and killed by one of 
these darts. She was the third report- 
ed fatality since 1970 from lawn darts, 
though the CPSC indicates that 6,100 
injuries from this product have been 
reported between 1978 and 1986. A ma- 
jority of these injuries involved the 
head, face, eye, or ear. Approximately 
81 percent of the victims were under 
the age of 15. Obviously, the ban on 
lawn darts, with its exemption, has not 
kept children from using them. 

On October 20, 1987, the CPSC pub- 
lished an advance notice of proposed 
rulemaking regarding actions to be 
taken by the CPSC to ensure that 
lawn darts do not continue to cause in- 
juries. Given the fact that the exemp- 
tion has been shown not to have 
served its purpose, this bill would re- 
quire the CPSC to amend its 1970 reg- 
ulation so as to extend the ban on 
lawn darts being sold to adults, unless 
the CPSC finds they do not present 
the possibility of puncture wound 
injury. I commend Senator WILSON for 
his interest and activity in this area, 
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and express my willingness to work 
with him and others to remedy this 
situation. 
MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

This legislation would also require 
that the CPSC study indoor air pollu- 
tion, adult sleepwear flammability, 
and choking hazards of small parts 
contained in toys. These three items 
are currently the subject of some 
action at the CPSC, and the legisla- 
tion requires the CPSC to review its 
activities and report to the Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

We have, its seems to me, an obliga- 
tion to ensure that America’s products 
are not only competitive but safe. In 
fact, our products cannot be competi- 
tive if they are not safe and if our citi- 
zens cannot rely on their construction. 
The CPSC has a vitally important 
function to perform, and this legisla- 
tion is intended to spur the CPSC on 
toward that goal. Some have called for 
more “punitive” measures with regard 
to certain Commissioners at the 
CPSC; others have encouraged that 
we not address any issue at the CPSC 
for fear of making the situation worse; 
still others would prefer that we 
ignore the situation at the CPSC. The 
objective of this legislation is not to 
“get” anyone or to target any indus- 
try, but to make the CPSC become a 
more vital and consistent agency. En- 
actment of this legislation would leave 
the CPSC more strengthened than it 
is. I invite my colleagues who share 
my commitment to safety to join me 
in cosponsoring the bill.e 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S. 1883. A bill to amend the act enti- 
tled “Ап Act to provide for the regis- 
tration and protection of trade-marks 
used in commerce, to carry out the 
provisions of certain international con- 
ventions, and for other purposes;” to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

TRADEMARK LAW REVISION ACT 

@ Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to introduce the Trade- 
mark Law Revision Act of 1987, a bill 
to amend the Trademark Act of 1946, 
generally referred to as the Lanham 
Act. This legislation is designed to 
bring the 41-year-old Lanham Act up 
to date with present day business and 
commercial practices and realities, to 
increase the value of the Federal 
trademark registration system for U.S. 
companies, to continue the protection 
of the public from counterfeit, confu- 
sion and deception, and to remove the 
current preference for foreign compa- 
nies applying to register trademarks in 
the United States. 

The status of trademark protection 
laws is of interest to both consumers 
and producers. Trademark law, which 
is part of the larger body of the law of 
unfair competition, gives consumers 
the assurance that they can identify 
brands they prefer and ones they wish 
to avoid, and that they can purchase 
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these brands without being confused 
or misled. In addition to protecting 
purchasers and the consuming public, 
trademarks also protect trademark 
owners and prospective trademark 
owners. As the late Dr. Stephen P. 
Ladas, an internationally renowned 
expert of intellectual property law, 
stated when he was Chairman of the 
International Commission for Indus- 
trial Property of the International 
Chamber of Commerce: 

Free enterprise rests on trademarks and 
trade names. We cannot have competition if 
we do not distinguish the competing goods 
and give the purchaser a chance to choose— 
among—them. In protecting trademarks, we 
grant a remedy to the owner, but we also 
shield the purchaser from confusion and 
fraud. 

At the same time, trademarks en- 
hance the ability of businesses to com- 
pete both domestically and interna- 
tionally. 

Two years ago the U.S. Trademark 
Association formed the Trademark 
Review Commission to conduct a com- 
prehensive review, analysis, and 
debate of the policies and components 
of the trademark system. That process 
included an exhaustive questionnaire 
to the trademark community, exten- 
sive study of specific topics by commit- 
tees, and open debate at annual meet- 
ings. The Commission produced a 
lengthy report of its findings and rec- 
ommended legislative changes in the 
trademark system. The bill I am intro- 
ducing today is based on the Commis- 
sion’s report and recommendations. I 
am pleased to have the benefit of the 
Commission’s study, which is the most 
comprehensive review of the trade- 
mark system that I am aware of in the 
last half century. I do recognize, how- 
ever, that this bill is a starting point. 
Some of my colleagues, including my 
good friend and the ranking member 
of the subcommittee, Senator Orrin 
HATCH, may have alternative ap- 
proaches to amending the Lanham Act 
to bring it up to date with present day 
business practices and I welcome their 
views. 

One of the most significant provi- 
sions in the bill I am introducing 
today provides for a dual system 
whereby trademark users can apply to 
register trademarks and service marks 
on the basis of intent-to-use in com- 
merce, as well as actual use in com- 
merce. 

Under current U.S. law, trademark 
rights are based on the actual use of 
the mark. Unlike the practice in many 
other countries, a company in the 
United States cannot obtain rights in 
a new trademark until the product 
plans have been completed and the 
product has been placed on the 
market. Hence, the principle “по 
trade, no trademark.” American com- 
panies can expend months or years 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in developing a new product only to 
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discover that another company has al- 
ready used the same trademark. Even 
more disturbing is the fact that for- 
eign companies applying to register 
trademarks in the United States are 
not subject to these same use require- 
ments that apply to U.S. applicants. 
This discriminating aspect of the 
Lanham Act has resulted in the com- 
mercially transparent practice of 
“token use,” in which the first sale is 
generally of a less than commercial 
quantity of the product, often one- 
case shipment or even as little as a 
single unit. 

The proposed legislation provides 
for a dual system of filing, whereby 
the applicant for trademark registra- 
tion can file in one of two ways, either 
by using the Lanham Act’s existing 
use provision or by using the new 
“intent-to-use” provision. Applicants 
will also be subject to a more stringent 
definition of use in commerce, which 
will help to eliminate the practice of 
“token use.” At the same time, appli- 
cants will receive the benefit of “соп- 
structive use” establishing nationwide 
priority from the date of filing. In ad- 
dition, both domestic and foreign ap- 
plicants not applying for registration 
on the basis of use in commerce, will 
have to state a bona fide intention to 
use the mark in commerce on or in 
connection with all the goods or serv- 
ices recited in their applications. An 
intent-to-use applicant would have a 
period of 6 months to commence use 
of the mark in commerce after it had 
cleared the Patent and Trademark Of- 
fice’s preregistration procedures. The 
6-month period can be extended for 
additional periods of 6 months each 
for no more than 4 years by the filing 
of verified statements of continued 
bona fide intention to use the mark in 
commerce. 

By allowing applicants to file based 
on an intent to use the mark in com- 
merce, the new legislation will save 
time, money, and effort manufacturers 
must expend to market a new product. 
It will also eliminate the inefficient 
practice of “token use” which has cre- 
ated legal uncertainty. 

The bill also addresses the problem 
of deadwood—the volume of aban- 
doned or inactive marks on the Patent 
and Trademark Office Register. In 
order to reduce the deadwood, the bill 
proposes a stronger definition of use- 
in-commerce” and a reduction of the 
term of registration from 20 to 10 
years. The renewal fee would also be 
reduced along with the reduction of 
the registration term. In an analysis of 
marks registered from 1966 to 1985, 
the Commission found that of the 
active registrations over 6 years old, 23 
percent were deadwood, and that ap- 
proximately 58 percent of these would 
be removed sooner than would other- 
wise be the case by reducing the regis- 
tration term to 10 years. 
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In addition, the legislation strength- 
ens section 43(a) of the act by express- 
ly adopting a series of court decisions 
holding that the remedies available to 
owners of federally registered marks 
are available under section 43(a), that 
the tarnishment and disparagement of 
trademarks is actionable, and that 
false advertising statements about a 
competitor's product are unlawful. 

The bill also adds a Federal dilution 
section to the act. Currently, 23 States 
have dilution statutes. The new sec- 
tion provides greater protection of 
famous registered trademarks from 
unauthorized uses which lessen the 
distinctiveness and thus the commer- 
cial value of a mark. For example, a 
recent U.S. district court decision 
stated that the unauthorized use of 
marks like Buick for aspirin, Schlitz 
for varnish, Kodak for pianos, and 
Bulova for gowns would constitute di- 
lution of these marks. 

The bill also revises the incontest- 
ability provisions of the act in order to 
remove ambiguities and it provides for 
equitable defenses. In addition, it in- 
cludes a provision relating to security 
interests in trademarks and modern- 
izes the definitions contained in the 
act. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Copyrights 
and Trademarks, I am concerned with 
updating and improving the laws and 
regulations which govern the use of 
trademarks and with making the laws 
more efficient and more useful to both 
producers and consumers. We must 
ensure that the trademark law contin- 
ues to fulfill the statutory objectives 
which were outlined in Senate Report 
No. 1333 (May 14, 1946): 

The purposes underlying any trademark 
statutes is two fold. One is to protect the 
public so it may be confident that, in pur- 
chasing a product bearing a particular 
trademark which it favorably knows, it will 
get the product which it asks for and wants 
to get. Secondly, where the owner of a 
trademark has spent energy, time and 
money in presenting to the public the prod- 
uct, he is protected in this investment from 
misappropriation by pirates and cheats. 
This is the well-established rule of law pro- 
tecting both the public and the trademark 
owner. 

These purposes were reaffirmed by 
the Supreme Court in its 1985 Park N 
Fly versus Dollar Park and Fly, Inc. 
decision. The Court stated that the 
reason the Lanham Act nationally pro- 
tects trademarks is “to secure to the 
owner of the mark the goodwill of his 
business and to protect the ability of 
consumers to distinguish among com- 
peting producers.” The Court also rec- 
ognized that trademarks desirably 
“foster competition and the mainte- 
nance of—product—quality.” 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to join me in ensuring that U.S. trade- 
mark law continues to adequately pro- 
tect one of the most valuable asets of 
American business and the interests of 
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consumers who rely on trademarks 
when making their purchasing deci- 
sions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and the 
section by section analysis be printed 
at this point іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 


S. 1883 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Trademark Law 
Revision Act of 1987”. 

Sec. 2. For purposes of this Act, the Act 
entitled “Ап Act to provide for the registra- 
tion and protection of trade-marks used in 
commerce, to carry out the provisions of 
certain international conventions, and for 
other purposes" shall be referred to as the 
“Trademark Act of 1946”. 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1051) is amended by— 

(1) inserting a section heading before sec- 
tion 1 to read as follows: 


"REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLYING TO REGISTER 
TRADEMARKS ON THE PRINCIPAL REGISTER”; 


(2) striking out “may register his" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “may apply to regis- 
ter his"; 

(3) redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), and 
(3) of subsection (a) as subparagraphs (A), 
(B), and (C), respectively; 

(4) redesignating subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) as paragraphs (1), (2), and (3), respective- 
ly; 

(5) inserting “(a)” after "SECTION 1.”; 

(6) striking out "actually" in subpara- 
graph (C), as redesignated herein; and 

(7) adding at the end thereof the follow- 


ing: 

"(b) A person who has a bona fide inten- 
tion to use а trademark in commerce may 
apply to register the trademark under this 
Act on the principal register hereby estab- 
lished: 

"(1) By filing in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office— 

“(A) a written application, in such form as 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner, 
verified by the applicant, or by a member of 
the firm or an officer of the corporation or 
association applying, specifying applicant's 
domicile and citizenship, applicant's bona 
fide intention to use the mark in commerce, 
the goods in connection with which the ap- 
plicant has а bona fide intention to use the 
mark and the mode or manner in which the 
mark is intended to be used in connection 
with such goods, and including a statement 
to the effect that the person making the 
verification believes himself, or the firm, 
corporation, or association in whose behalf 
he makes the verification, is entitled to use 
the mark in commerce, and that no other 
person, firm, corporation, or association, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, has the 
right to use such mark in commerce either 
in the identical form thereof or in such near 
resemblance thereto as to be likely, when 
applied to the goods of such other person, 
to cause confusion, or to cause mistake, or 
to deceive: Provided, That in the case of 
every application seeking concurrent use 
the applicant shall state exceptions to his 
claim of exclusive use, in which he shall 
specify, to the extent of his knowledge, any 
use by others, the goods in connection with 
which and the areas in which such use 
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exists, the periods of such use, and the 
goods and area for which the applicant has 
a bona fide intention to use the mark in 
commerce and desires registration. However, 
with the exception of applications filed pur- 
suant to section 44 of this Act, no mark 
shall be registered until the applicant has 
met the requirements of section 13(b)(2) 
hereof; and 

“(B) a drawing of the mark. 

“(2) By paying in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office the filing fee. 

“(3) By complying with such rules or regu- 
lations, not inconsistent with law, as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner. 

“(c) At any time during examination of an 
application filed under subsection (b), an 
applicant who has made use of the mark in 
commerce may claim the benefits thereof 
for purposes of this Act, by amending his 
application to bring it into conformity with 
the requirements of subsection (a).“. 

Sec. 4. Section 2 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (U.S.C. 1052) is amended— 

(1) by amending subsection (d) to read as 
follows: 

"(d) Consists of or comprises a mark 
which so resembles а mark registered in the 
Patent and Trademark Office, or a mark 
which is the subject of a previously filed 
pending application, or a mark or trade 
name previously used in the United States 
by another and not abandoned, as to be 
likely, when applied to the goods of the ap- 
plicant, to cause confusion, or to cause mis- 
take, or to deceive: Provided, That when the 
Commissioner determines that confusion, 
mistake, or deception is not likely to result 
from the use by more than one person of 
the same or similar marks under conditions 
and limitations as to the mode or place of 
use of the marks or the goods in connection 
with which such marks are used, concurrent 
registrations may be issued to such persons 
when they have become entitled to use such 
marks prior to (1) the earliest of the filing 
dates of the applications pending or of any 
registration issued under this Act; or (2) 
July 5, 1947, in the case of registrations pre- 
viously issued under the Act of March 3, 
1881, or February 20, 1905, and continuing 
in full force and effect on that date; or (3) 
July 5, 1947, in the case of applications filed 
under the Act of February 20, 1905, and reg- 
istered after July 5, 1947. Use prior to the 
filing date of any pending application or a 
registration shall not be required when the 
owner of such application or registration 
consents to the grant of a concurrent regis- 
tration to the applicant. Concurrent regis- 
trations may also be issued by the Commis- 
sioner when а court of competent jurisdic- 
tion has finally determined that more than 
one person is entitled to use the same or 

marks in commerce. In issuing con- 
current registrations, the Commissioner 
shall prescribe conditions and limitations as 
to the mode or place of use of the mark or 
the goods in connection with which such 
mark is registered to the respective per- 
sons;”; and 

(2) in subsection (f) by striking out “five 
years" through the end of the subsection 
and inserting in lieu thereof "five years 
next preceding an offer of proof by the ap- 
plicant.". 

Sec. 5. Section 3 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1053) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “изеа in commerce" in the 
first sentence; and 

(2) striking out the second sentence. 

Sec. 6. Section 4 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1054) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “origin used in commerce," 
and inserting in lieu thereof “origin,”; 
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(2) striking out "except when" in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
"except in the case of certification marks 
when"; and 

(3) striking out the second sentence. 

Sec. 7. Section 5 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1055) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “First use 
of а mark by а person, which use is con- 
trolled by the registrant or applicant for 
registration of the mark in respect to the 
nature and quality of the goods or services, 
shall inure to the benefit of the registrant 
or applicant.”. 

Sec. 8. Section 6(b) of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1056(b)) is amended by 
striking out “(d)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(е)”. 

Sec. 9. Section 7 of the Trademark Act of 
1946 (15 U.S.C. 1057) is amended by— 

(1) amending subsection (b) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(b) A certificate of registration of a mark 
upon the principal register provided by this 
Act shall be prima facie evidence of the va- 
lidity of the registered mark and of the reg- 
istration thereof, of the registrant's owner- 
ship of the mark, and of the registrant's ex- 
clusive right to use the registered mark in 
commerce on or in connection with the 
goods or services specified in the certificate, 
subject to any conditions or limitations 
stated therein."; 

(2) redesignating subsections (c), (d), (e), 
(f), and (g) as subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), 
and (h), respectively; and 

(3) inserting between subsection (b) and 
subsection (d), as redesignated herein, the 
following: 

"(c) Contingent on the registration of a 
mark on the principal register established 
herein, the filing of the application to regis- 
ter such mark shall constitute constructive 
use of the mark, conferring a right of priori- 
ty, nationwide in effect, on or in connection 
with the goods or services specified in the 
registration against any other person except 
for a person whose mark has not been aban- 
doned and, who prior to such filing— 

“(1) has used the mark; 

"(2) has filed an application to register 
the mark on the principal register and that 
application is pending or has resulted in reg- 
istration of the mark on the principal regis- 
ter; or 

“(3) has filed a foreign application to reg- 
ister the mark on the basis of which he has 
acquired a right of priority by the timely 
filing under section 44(d) of an application 
to register the mark on the principal regis- 
ter and that application is pending or has 
resulted in registration of the mark on the 
principal register.“. 

Sec. 10. Section 8(a) of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1058a) is amended by 

(1) striking out "twenty" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “ten”; and 

(2) striking out "showing that said mark is 
in use in commerce or showing that its" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "setting forth those 
goods or services recited in the registration 
on or in connection with which the mark is 
in use in commerce and having attached 
thereto а specimen or facsimile showing cur- 
rent use of the mark, or showing that any". 

Sec. 11. Section 9(a) of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1059(a) is amended by 
striking out “twenty” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ten”. 

Sec. 12. Section 10 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1060) is amended to read 
as follows: 
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“ASSIGNMENT AND GRANT OF SECURITY 
INTEREST 


“Sec. 10. (a) A registered mark or a mark 
for which application to register has been 
filed shall be assignable with the goodwill of 
the business in which the mark is used, or 
with that part of the goodwill of the busi- 
ness connected with the use of and symbol- 
ized by the mark. However, no application 
to register a mark under section 1(b) shall 
be assignable prior to the filing of the veri- 
fied statement of use under section 13(bX2), 
except to a successor to the business of the 
applicant, or portion thereof, to which the 
mark pertains. 

"(bX1) A security interest in a registered 
mark or a mark for which application to 
register has been filed may be obtained and 
will be supericr to any interest subsequently 
granted to a third party, provided— 

“(A) the party granted the security inter- 
est obtains a security interest in the good- 
will of the business in which the mark is 
used, or with that part of the goodwill of 
the business connected with the use of and 
symbolized by the mark; 

“(B) the mark is not subject to a valid, 
prior perfected security interest; and 

(O) notice of such interest is filed in the 
Patent and Trademark Office within ten 
days after being granted. 

“(2) A party granted a security interest in 
a registered mark or a mark for which appli- 
cation to register has been filed may, after 
default by the party granting the security 
interest, require the debtor to assign the 
mark to— 

"(A) a transferee who is also being as- 
signed that part of the goodwill of the busi- 
ness connected with the use of and symbol- 
ized by the mark; or 

“(B) the party holding the security inter- 
est, even though such party does not pres- 
ently engage in the business to which the 
mark relates, provided that the secured 
party either subsequently engages in the 
business to which the mark relates or holds 
the mark only for the purpose of subse- 
quently transferring the mark along with 
the goodwill associated with the mark and 
that such subsequent transfer occurs prior 
to dissipation of the goodwill. 

“(3) A security interest in a mark obtained 
pursuant to this section will extend to the 
consideration received upon the sale, ex- 
change, collection or other disposition of 
the mark for ten days after receipt of the 
consideration by the transferor and will 
then lapse unless a financing statement or 
other document is filed as required by ap- 
propriate State law. 

“(с) In any assignment of or grant of a se- 
curity interest in a mark it shall not be nec- 
essary to include the goodwill of the busi- 
ness connected with the use of and symbol- 
ized by any other mark used in the business 
or by the name or style under which the 
business is conducted. 

“(4) Assignments and grants of security 
interest shall be by instruments in writing 
duly executed. Acknowledgment shall be 
prima facie evidence of the execution of an 
assignment or a grant of a security interest 
and when recorded in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office the record shall be prima facie 
evidence of execution. An assignment of or 
grant of a security interest in a mark shall 
be void as against any subsequent purchaser 
or other entity being granted an interest for 
a valuable consideration without notice, 
unless recorded in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office within three months after the 
date thereof or prior to such subsequent 
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purchase in the case of an assignment, or 
within ten days after the grant of any secu- 
rity interest. 

“(e) A separate record of documents sub- 
mitted for recording under this section shall 
be maintained in the Patent and Trademark 
Office. Such record shall include any re- 
lease, cancellation, discharge, or satisfaction 
relating to any conveyance or other instru- 
ment affecting title to or any interest in a 
registered mark or a mark for which appli- 
cation to register has been filed. 

“(f) An assignee or holder of a security in- 
terest not domiciled in the United States 
shall be subject to and comply with the pro- 
visions of section 1(d) of this Act.”. 

Sec. 13. Section 12(a) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1062a) is amended by 
striking out “to registration, the” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “to registration, or 
would be entitled to registration upon the 
acceptance of the statement of use pre- 
scribed in section 13(b)(2) of this Act, the“. 

Sec. 14. Section 13 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1063) is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(а)” before “Any person”; 
and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 


“(b) Unless registration is successfully op- 


posed— 

“(1) a mark entitled to registration on the 
principal register based on an application 
filed under section 1(а) or pursuant to sec- 
tion 44, shall be registered in the Patent and 
Trademark Office, and a certificate of regis- 
tration issued, and notice of the registration 
shall be published in the Official Gazette of 
the Patent and Trademark Office; or 

“(2) a notice of allowance shall be issued 
to the applicant if he applied for registra- 
tion under section 1(b). Within six months 
following the date of the notice of allow- 
ance, the applicant must file in the Patent 
and Trademark Office, together with such 
number of specimens or facsimiles of the 
mark as used in commerce as may be re- 
quired by the Commissioner and payment of 
the prescribed fee, a verified statement that 
the mark is in use in commerce and specify- 
ing the date of applicant’s first use of the 
mark and the date of applicant’s first use of 
the mark in commerce, those goods or serv- 
ices specified in the notice of allowance on 
or in connection with which the mark is 
used in commerce and the mode or manner 
in which the mark is used in connection 
with such goods or services. Subject to ex- 
amination and acceptance of the statement 
of use, the mark shall be registered in the 
Patent and Trademark Office, and a certifi- 
cate of registration issued, for those goods 
or services recited in the statement of use 
for which the mark is entitled to registra- 
tion and notice of registration shall be pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Patent 
and Trademark Office. The notice shall 
specify the goods or services for which the 
mark is registered. 

“(A) The time for filing the statement of 
use shall be extended for an additional six- 
month period upon written request of the 
applicant prior to expiration of the six- 
month period. Such request shall be accom- 
panied by a verified statement that the ap- 
plicant has a continued bona fide intention 
to use the mark in commerce and specifying 
those goods or services identified in the 
notice of allowance on or in connection with 
which the applicant has a continued bona 
fide intention to use the mark in commerce. 
Up to six further extensions of six months 
each shall be obtained when requested prior 
to the expiration of the extended period 
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and accompanied by a verified statement 
that the applicant has a continued bona fide 
intention to use the mark in commerce and 
specifying those goods or services identified 
in the most recent extension for which the 
applicant has a continued bona fide inten- 
tion to use the mark in commerce, Each re- 
quest for an extension shall be accompanied 
by payment of the prescribed fee. 

"(B) The Commissioner shall notify апу 
applicant who files a statement of use of the 
acceptance or refusal thereof and, if a refus- 
al, the reasons therefor. An applicant may 
amend his statement of use and may seek 
"auia by the Commissioner of a final refus- 


"(C) The failure to timely file a verified 
statement of use shall result in abandon- 
ment of the application.“. 

Sec. 15. Section 14(c) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1064(c)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(с) at any time if the registered mark be- 
comes the generic name for the goods or 
services, or a portion thereof, for which it is 
registered, or has been abandoned, or its 
registration was obtained fraudulently or 
contrary to the provisions of section 4 or of 
subsection (a), (b), or (c) of section 2 for a 
registration hereunder, or contrary to simi- 
lar prohibitory provisions of such prior Acts 
for a registration thereunder, or if the regis- 
tered mark is being used by, or with the per- 
mission of, the registrant so as to misrepre- 
sent the source of the goods or services in 
connection with which the mark is used. If 
the registered mark becomes the generic 
name for less than all of the goods or serv- 
ices for which it is registered, a petition to 
cancel the registration for only those goods 
or services may be filed. A registered mark 
shall not be deemed to be the generic name 
of goods or services soley because such mark 
is also used as a name of or to identify a 
unique product or service. The primary sig- 
nificance of the registered mark to the rele- 
vant public rather than purchaser motiva- 
tion shall be the test for determining 
whether the registered mark has become 
the generic name of goods or services in con- 
nection with which it has been used; or” 

Sec. 16. Section 15(4) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1065(4)) is amended 
by striking out “the common descriptive 
name” and inserting in lieu thereof “the ge- 
neric name", 

Sec. 17. Section 18 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1068) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “or restrict" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “the registration, in whole ог 
in part, may modify the application or regis- 
tration by limiting the goods or services 
specified therein, may otherwise restrict or 
rectify with respect to the register”; 

а) striking out “ог” before “may refuse”; 
ап 

(3) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “However, no final judgment shall be 
entered in favor of an applicant under sec- 
tion 1(b) who alleges likelihood of confusion 
prior to the mark being registered.“ 

Sec. 18. Section 21 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1071) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “ѕес- 
tion 21(b)" each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (b)”; 

(2) in subsection (a), by striking out sec- 
tion 21(a)(2)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
"paragraph (2) of this subsection": 

(3) in subsection (a)(4), by adding at the 
end thereof the following: However, no 
final judgment shall be entered in favor of 
an applicant under section 1(b) who alleges 
likelihood of confusion prior to the mark 
being registered." 
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(4) in subsection (b), by striking out “вес- 
tion 21(a)" each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (a)“; 

(5) in subsection (bX1), by adding at the 
end thereof the following: However, no 
final judgment shall be entered in favor of 
an applicant under section 1(b) who alleges 
likelihood of confusion prior to the mark 
being registered.“ and 

(6) in subsection (bX3), by amending the 
first sentence of such paragraph to read as 
follows: 

“(3) Іп any case where there is no adverse 
party, а copy of the complaint shall be 
served on the Commissioner, and, unless 
otherwise directed by the court, all the ex- 
penses of the proceeding shall be paid by 
the party bringing the case, whether the 
final decision is in favor of such party or 
not.“. 

Sec. 19. Section 23 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1091) is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(а)” before “Іп addition” in 
the first paragraph; 

(2) inserting “(b)” 
the second paragraph; 

(3) inserting “(с)” before “For the pur- 
poses” in the third paragraph; 

(4) striking out "paragraphs (a)," in sub- 
section (a), as designated herein, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsections (a),"; 

(5) striking out “have been in lawful use 
in commerce by the proprietor thereof, 
upon" in subsection (a), as designated 
herein, and inserting in lieu thereof “аге in 
use in commerce by the owner thereof, оп”; 

(6) striking out "for the year preceding 
the filing of the application" in subsection 
(a), as designated herein; 

(7) inserting before “section 1" in subsec- 
tion (a), as designated herein, the following: 
“subsections (a) and (d) of”; 

(8) adding at the end of subsection (c), as 
designated herein, the following: “Тһе filing 
of an application to register a mark on the 
supplemental register, or registration of a 
mark thereon, shall not constitute an admis- 
sion that the mark is not eligible for regis- 
tration on the principal register established 
herein."; and 

(9) striking out the last paragraph. 

Sec. 20. Section 24 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1092) is amended by 

(1) striking out “was not entitled to regis- 
ter the mark at the time of his application 
for registration thereof,” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “is not entitled to registra- 
tion,”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “However, no final judgment shall 
be entered in favor of an applicant under 
section 1(b) who alleges likelihood of confu- 
sion prior to the mark being registered,” 

Sec. 21. Section 26 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1094) is amended by— 

(1) inserting ''1(b)," after “sections”; and 

(2) inserting '"7(c)," after “(b)”. 

Sec. 22. Section 30 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1112) is amended by strik- 
ing out "goods and services upon or in con- 
nection with which he is actually using the 
mark" and inserting in lieu thereof “goods 
or services on or in connection with which 
he is using or he has a bona fide intention 
to use the mark in commerce". 

Sec. 23. Section 33(a) of the Trademark 
ix of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1115(a)) is amended 

у-- 

(1) inserting “the validity of the registered 
mark and of the registration thereof, of the 
registrant’s ownership of the mark, and of 
the” after “prima facie evidence of”; 

(2) inserting “ог in connection with” after 
“in commerce оп”; and 


before “Upon the” in 
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(3) inserting “, including those set forth іп 
subsection (b),” after “ог defect". 

Sec. 24. Section 33(b) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1115(b)) is amended 
by— 

(1) amending the matter in subsection (b) 
before paragraph (1) to read as follows: 

“(b) To the extent that the right to use 
the registered mark has become incontest- 
able under section 15, the registration shall 
be conclusive evidence of the validity of the 
registered mark and of the registration 
thereof, of the registrant’s ownership of the 
mark, and of the registrant’s exclusive right 
to use the registered mark in commerce. 
Such conclusive evidence shall relate to the 
exclusive right to use the mark on or in con- 
nection with the goods or services specified 
in the affidavit filed under the provisions of 
section 15 or, if fewer in number, the renew- 
al application filed under the provisions of 
section 9 hereof, subject to any conditions 
or limitations in the registration or in such 
affidavit or renewal application. Such con- 
clusive evidence of the right to use the reg- 
istered mark shall be subject to proof of in- 
fringement as defined in section 32, and 
shall be subject to the following defenses or 
defects: and 

(2) adding at the end of the subsection, 
the following: 

“In addition, equitable principles, including 
laches, estoppel, and acquiescence, where 
applicable, may be considered and applied.“ 

Src. 25. Section 34 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1116) is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a) by— 

(A) striking out “of the registrant of a 
mark registered in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“protected under this Act”; and 

(B) adding at the end thereof the follow- 

ing: 
"However, no final judgment shall be en- 
tered in favor of an applicant under section 
1(b) who alleges likelihood of confusion 
prior to the mark being registered.”; and 

(2) in subsection (c) by striking out ''pro- 

ceeding arising" and inserting in lieu there- 
of E involving а mark registered". 

Sec. 26. Section 35(a) of the Trademark 
Act of 3915 (15 U.S.C. 1117(a)) is amended 
by striking out “of the registrant of a mark 
registered in the Patent and Trademark 
Office" and inserting in lieu thereof “рго- 
tected under this Act”. 

Sec. 27. Section 36 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1118) is amended by— 

(1) striking out “of the registrant of a 
mark registered in the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“protected under this Act”; and 

(2) striking out “registered mark” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “mark”. 

Sec. 28. Section 43(a) of the Trademark 
Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C 1125(a)) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a)(1) Any person who uses in commerce 
on or in connection with any goods or serv- 
ices, or any container for goods, any word, 
term, name, symbol, or device or any combi- 
nation thereof, or who shall engage in any 
&ct, trade practice, or course of conduct, 
which— 

"(A) is likely to cause confusion, or to 
cause mistake, or to deceive as to the affili- 
ation, connection, or association of such 
person with another, or to the origin, spon- 
sorship, or approval of his goods, services, or 
commercial activities by another; or 

“(В) by use of a false designation of origin 
or of a false or misleading description or 
representation, or by omission of material 
information, misrepresents the nature, 
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characteristics, or qualities of his or another 
person’s goods, services, commercial activi- 
ties or their geographic origin; or 

“(C) is likely to disparage or tarnish a 
mark used by another; 
shall be liable in a civil action by any person 
who believes that he is or is likely to be 
damaged in his business or profession by 
such action. 

“(2) The relief provided in this subsection 
shall be in addition to and shall not affect 
those remedies otherwise available under 
this Act, under common law, or pursuant to 
any statute of the United States: Provided, 
That nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed so as to preempt the jurisdiction 
of any State to grant relief in cases of 
unfair competition.“ 

Sec. 29. Section 43 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1125) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c)(1) The owner of a famous mark regis- 
tered under the Act of March 3, 1881, or the 
Act of February 20, 1905, or on the principal 
register established herein shall be entitled, 
subject to the principles of equity, to an in- 
junction against another person’s use in 
commerce of a mark, commencing after the 
registrant's mark becomes famous, which 
causes dilution of the distinctive quality of 
the registrant’s mark, and to obtain such 
other relief as is provided in this subsection. 
In determining whether a mark is distinc- 
tive and famous, a court may consider fac- 
tors such as, but not limited to— 

„(A) the degree of inherent or acquired 
distinctiveness of the mark; 

“(B) the duration and extent of use of the 
mark on or in connection with the goods or 
services; 

“(C) the duration and extent of advertis- 
ing and publicity of the mark; 

“(D) the geographical extent of the trad- 
ing area in which the mark is used; 

"(E) the channels of trade for the goods 
or services with which the mark is used; 

„F) the degree of recognition of the mark 
in its and in the other person's trading areas 
and channels of trade; and 

„G) the nature and extent of use of the 
same or similar marks by third parties. 

“(2) The registrant shall be entitled only 
to injunctive relief in an action brought 
under this subsection, unless the subsequent 
user willfully intended to trade on the regis- 
trant's reputation or to cause dilution of the 
registrant's mark. If such willful intent is 
proven, the registrant shall also be entitled 
to the remedies set forth in sections 35(a) 
and 36 hereof, subject to the discretion of 
the court and the principles of equity. 

"(3) Ownership of a valid registration 
under the Act of 1881 or the Act of 1905 or 
on the principal register established herein 
shall be a complete bar to an action brought 
by another person, under the common law 
or statute of a State, seeking to prevent di- 
lution of the distinctiveness of a mark, 
label, or form of advertisement.". 

Sec. 30. Section 44 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1126) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “paragraph (b)" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsection (b)”; 

(2) in subsection (dX2) by striking out 
"but use in commerce need not be alleged" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “including а 
statement that the applicant has a bona 
fide intention to use the mark in com- 
merce”; 

(3) in subsection (dX3), by striking out 
"foreing" ard inserting in lieu thereof for- 
eign"; 
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(4) in subsection (e) by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “The application 
must state the applicant’s bona fide inten- 
tion to use the mark in commerce, but use 
in commerce shall not be required prior to 
registration."; and 

(5) in subsection (f), by striking out “рага- 
graphs (c), (d)," and inserting in lieu thereof 
“subsections (c), (d),". 

Sec. 31. Section 45 of the Trademark Act 
of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1127) is amended by— 

(1) amending the paragraph defining “те- 
lated company" to read as follows: 

“The term ‘related company’ means any 
person whose use of a mark is controlled by 
the owner of the mark in respect to the 
nature and quality of the goods or services 
on or in connection with which the mark is 
used."; 

(2) amending the paragraph defining 
“trade name" and “commercial name" to 
read as foliows: 

“The terms ‘trade name’ and ‘commercial 
name’ mean any name used by a person to 
identify his business or vocation.”; 

(3) amending the paragraph defining 
“trademark” to read as follows: 

“The term ‘trademark’ means any word, 
name, symbol, or device or any combination 
thereof used by a person, or which a person 
has a bona fide intention to use in com- 
merce and applies for registration on the 
principal register established by this Act, to 
identify and distinguish his goods, including 
а unique product, from those of others and 
to indicate the source of the goods, even if 
that source is unknown.”; 

(4) amending the paragraph defining 
“service mark” to read as follows: 

“The term ‘service mark’ means any word, 
name, symbol, or device or any combination 
thereof used by a person, or which a person 
has a bona fide intention to use in com- 
merce and applies for registration on the 
principal register established by this Act, to 
identify and distinguish the services of one 
person, including a unique service, from 
those of others and to indicate the source of 
the services, even if that source is unknown. 
Titles, character names, and other distinc- 
tive features of radio or television programs 
may be registered as service marks notwith- 
standing that they, or the programs, may 
advertise the goods of the sponsor.”; 

(5) amending the paragraph defining “сег- 
tification mark” to read as follows: 

“The term ‘certification mark’ means any 
word, name, symbol, or device or any combi- 
nation thereof used by a person other than 
its owner, or for which there is a bona fide 
intention for such use in commerce through 
the filing of an application for registration 
on the principal register established by this 
Act, to certify regional or other origin, ma- 
terial, mode of manufacture, quality, accu- 
racy, or other characteristics of such per- 
son’s goods or services or that the work or 
labor on the goods or services was per- 
formed by members of a union or other or- 
ganization.”; 

(6) amending the paragraph defining “со1- 
lective mark” to read as follows: 

“The term ‘collective mark’ means a trade- 
mark or service mark used by the members 
of a cooperative, an association, or other 
collective group or organization, or which 
such members have a bona fide intention to 
use in commerce and apply for registration 
on the principal register established by this 
Act, and includes marks indicating member- 
ship in a union, an association, or other or- 
ganization.”; 

(7) amending the paragraph defining 

mark” to read as follows: 
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“The term ‘mark’ includes any trademark, 
service mark, collective mark, or certifica- 
tion mark.”; 

(8) amending the matter which appears 
between the paragraph defining “mark”, 
and the paragraph defining colorable imi- 
tation” to read as follows: 

“Тһе term ‘use in commerce’ means use of 
a mark in the ordinary course of trade, com- 
mensurate with the circumstances, and not 
made merely to reserve a right in a mark. 
For purposes of this Act, a mark shall be 
deemed to be in use in commerce (1) on 
goods when it is placed in any manner on 
the goods or their containers or the displays 
associated therewith or on the tags or labels 
affixed thereto, or if the nature of the 
goods makes such placement impracticable 
then on documents associated with the 
goods or their sale, and the goods are sold or 
transported in commerce, and (2) on serv- 
ices when it is used or displayed in the sale 
or advertising of services and the services 
are rendered in commerce, or the services 
are rendered in more than one State or in 
this and a foreign country and the person 
rendering the services is engaged in com- 
merce in connection therewith. 

“A mark shall be deemed to be ‘aban- 
doned’— 

“(1) when its use has been discontinued 
with intent not to resume. Intent not to 
resume may be inferred from circumstances. 
Nonuse for two consecutive years shall be 
prima facie evidence of abandonment. ‘Use’ 
means use made in the ordinary course of 
trade, commensurate with the circum- 
stances, and not made merely to reserve a 
right in a mark; or 

“(2) when any course of conduct of the 
owner, including acts of omission as well as 
commission, causes the mark to become the 
generic name for the goods or services or 
otherwise to lose its significance as a mark. 
Purchaser motivation shall not be a test for 
determining abandonment under this sub- 
paragraph. 

“The term ‘dilution’ means the lessening 
of the distinctive quality of a famous mark 
through use of the mark by another person, 
regardless of the presence or absence of (1) 
competition between the users of the mark, 
or (2) likelihood of confusion, mistake, or 
deception arising from that use.“. 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
SECTION 1 


This section identifies the bill as the 
“Trademark Law Revision Act of 1987”. 


SECTION 2 


Section 2 provides that references in the 
bill to the Trademark Act of 1946 are to “An 
Act to provide for the registration and pro- 
tection of trademarks used in commerce, to 
carry out provisions of certain international 
conventions and for other purposes”, com- 
monly called the Lanham Act. 


SECTION 3 


The bill amends the Lanham Act to 
permit the filing of applications for the reg- 
istration of marks on the prinicpal register 
on the basis of a bona fide intention to use 
the mark in commerce. In distinguishing 
those provisions of the bill relating to appli- 
cations based on use from those based on 
intent-to-use, the issue of whether a person 
who has not used a mark in commerce can 
rightfully be called its owner is avoided. In 
keeping with the new definition of use in 
commerce set forth in section 31 of the bill, 
the word “actually” is deleted from section 
1(a)(1 Xe). 
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The bill requires applicants filing on the 
basis of intent-to-use to state their bona fide 
intention to use the mark in commerce. By 
bona fide, the bill means an intention which 
is firm, though it may be contingent on the 
outcome of an event. The goods or services 
specified in the application must be specific 
enough to permit those searching the trade- 
mark records of the U.S. Patent and Trade- 
mark Office to determine the existence of a 
conflict. The bill also makes specific refer- 
ence to the fact that while applications for 
registration may be filed on the basis of 
intent-to-use, marks (except for those ap- 
plied for registration on the basis of a for- 
eign registration or priority date under sec- 
tion 44 of the Act) will not be registered 
until they have actually been used in com- 
merce. 

In other respects, the bill’s language per- 
mitting intent-to-use applications parallels, 
to the greatest extent possible, the Act's ex- 
isting provisions relating to applications 
filed on the basis of use in commerce. For 
example, a filing fee and a drawing of the 
mark will be required. In addition, it makes 
allowance for concurrent use applications 
based on intent-to-use. 

The bill also provides that an applicant 
filing on the basis of intent-to-use who initi- 
ates use of the mark during the time that 
its application for registration is being ex- 
amined by the Patent and Trademark 
Office may claim the benefits of such use by 
amending its application to conform to the 
requirements for a use-based application. 

SECTION 4 


The bill rewrites section 2(d) of the Act to 
reflect intent-to-use and to amend the con- 
current use system. It also modifies the sec- 
ondary meaning language of the Lanham 
Act. 

The intent-to-use application system es- 
tablished by this bill provides that, subject 
to a mark being registered on the principal 
register, the filing of an application for reg- 
istration on the principal register will con- 
stitute nationwide “constructive use” of the 
mark if the mark is registered. Therefore, 
the bill amends section 2(d) to make clear 
that if another person has previously filed 
an application to register the same or a con- 
fusingly similar mark and that application 
is pending before the Patent and Trade- 
mark Office, the later applicant should be 
denied registration until such time as the 
earlier-filed application has been disposed. 
This practice of suspending later-filed appli- 
cations is consistent with current PTO prac- 
tice with respect to use-based applications. 
Deleting references to continued and exist- 
ing use in the proviso of section 2(d) reflects 
the possibility of concurrent use applica- 
tions based on intent-to-use. 

The proviso of section 2(d) is also amend- 
ed to correct an anomaly in the law which 
prohibits the issuance of a concurrent use 
registration to a party whose first use of a 
mark occurred after the filing date of an- 
other’s application or registration, even if 
the parties enter into an agreement estab- 
lishing their respective rights. Presently, if 
the later applicant did not make use of its 
mark prior to another’s application or regis- 
tration, it would be denied registration. 

Section 2(f) of the Act presently allows 
the Commissioner to accept, as evidence 
that a mark has become distinctive (I. e., 
that it has acquired secondary meaning), 
proof of substantially, exclusive and contin- 
uous use of the mark in commerce by the 
applicant for the five years next preceding 
the date of the filing of the application. The 
bill permits the Commissioner to accept 
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such an offer of proof if the mark has been 
used for five consecutive years next preced- 
ing the date that the offer of proof is made. 


SECTION 5 


The bill permits the filing of applications 
to register service marks on the basis of 
intent-to-use and deletes language from the 
Act providing for a separate register for 
service marks. As service marks are present- 
ly registrable without the need for a sepa- 
rate register, deleting provision for a sepa- 
rate register for these marks will not have 
any practical effect beyond removing unnec- 
essary language from the Trademark Act. 


SECTION 6 


Section 6 makes the same changes to the 
Act with respect to collective and certifica- 
tion marks as are made by section 5 of the 
bill dealing with service marks. In addition, 
this section makes a housekeeping change 
to emphasize the difference between collec- 
tive and certification marks, the former of 
which can be used to represent that their 
owners (e.g., unions, associations or other 
organizations) make or sell the goods or per- 
form the services in connection with which 
these marks are used. 


SECTION 7 


The bill provides that when first use of a 
mark is made by a related company (e.g., a 
licensee), that use will inure to the benefit 
of applicant or registrant. This reflects the 
prevailing view of the courts and provision 
for it is currently contained in the Trade- 
mark Rules of Practice (37 CFR 2.38(a)). 


SECTION 8 


Section 8 contains a conforming amend- 
ment necessitated by the redesignation of 
subsection 7(d) as section 7(e) in section 9 of 
the bill. 


SECTION 9 


Without understandable reason, the evi- 
dentiary language of sections 7(b), 33(a) and 
33(b) reads differently and the bill corrects 
this inconsistency by amending each of 
these sections to read that registration pro- 
vides “... evidence of the validity of the 
registered mark and of the registration 
thereof, of the registrant’s ownership of the 
mark, and of the registrant’s exclusive right 
to use the registered mark in commerce on 
or in connection with the goods or services. 
2..”. Section 9 amends section 7(b) accord- 


ingly. 

Section 9 also makes provision for “соп- 
structive use", Constructive use is an essen- 
tial element of an intent-to-use system 
which, at the same time, furthers the pur- 
poses of the Lanham Act. Constructive use 
fixes an applicant’s nationwide priority 
rights in a mark, subject to the mark’s regis- 
tration on the principal register, as against 
any other person except for a person whose 
mark has not been abandoned and who, 
prior to the applicant filing its application, 
used the mark, or filed an application to 
register the mark on the principal register 
and that application is pending or has re- 
sulted in registration on the principal regis- 
ter, or filed a foreign application to register 
the mark and acquired a right of priority by 
the timely filing of an application for regis- 
tration under section 44(d). It applies to ap- 
plications based on both use and intent-to- 
use. 

Without constructive use, intent-to-use 
applicants would be easy targets for pirates 
and would be vulnerable to anyone initiat- 
ing use of a mark after they had applied for 
registration but before they had begun to 
make use of the mark, thereby undermining 
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the system's ability to increase certainty in 
the marketplace. Moreover, it promotes use 
of the registration system by offering all ap- 
plicants а further incentive to apply and 
register their marks and encourages all per- 
sons to search the PTO’s trademark records 
before adopting and investing in new marks. 
SECTION 10 


The bill makes two changes to the Act 
that, with the revised definition of use in 
commerce set forth in section 31, will help 
decrease the amount of abandoned or inac- 
tive marks (“deadwood”) on the register. 
The first amendment halves the term of 
registration from twenty to ten years and 
the second requires registrants filing the re- 
quired affidavit of use during the sixth year 
of the registration term to include а state- 
ment paralleling the statement required at 
the time of renewal, namely, that the mark 
is in use on or in connection with the goods 
or services specified in the registration. Any 
goods or services for which the mark is not 
used will be deleted from the registration. 
Presently registrants must only state that 
the mark is in use on commerce. 


SECTION 11 


Consistent with reducing the term of reg- 
istration, the bill reduces the term of renew- 
al from twenty to ten years. In reducing the 
term of renewal, the renewal fee would also 
be decreased. 

SECTION 12 


The bil prohibits the assignment of an 
intent-to-use application prior to registra- 
tion of the mark unless the application is as- 
signed to а successor to the business of the 
applicant to which use of the mark pertains. 
Permitting assignment of applications 
before a mark is used would conflict with 
the principle that а mark may be validly as- 
signed only with some of the business or 
goodwill attached to use of the mark and 
would encourage trafficking in marks. 

It also expands the Act to include provi- 
sions clarifying the nature of a security in- 
terest іп a mark (Ii. e., what rights a secured 
party obtains in a debtor’s mark) and the 
mechanics for recording and enforcing such 
interests (i.e., where filings should be made 
and how to effect foreclosure), It provides 
that a security interest in a registered mark 
or a mark for which an application for regis- 
tration has been filed can be obtained only 
by filing in the Patent and Trademark 
Office, that a security interest is to be 
granted in both the mark and the goodwill 
accompanying the mark, and that the 
holder of a security interest has the right to 
foreclose on the mark and the goodwill asso- 
ciated with the mark and the right to pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the mark. 


SECTION 13 


Section 13 provides for the examination of 
applications for registration submitted on 
the basis of intent-to-use. Intent-to-use ap- 
plications are to be fully examined by the 
Patent and Trademark Office before they 
are published for opposition. While the ab- 
sence of specimens or facsimiles of the mark 
as used will prevent the PTO from deter- 
mining whether the application covers sub- 
ject matter not constituting a trademark or 
service mark, whether a mark is actually 
being used as a mark and whether the mark 
as used differs materially from the drawing 
of the mark submitted with the application, 
these considerations will not affect exami- 
nation of the mark for descriptiveness and 
confusing similarity and will be addressed 
when the statement of use provided for in 
section 14 of the bill is filed. 
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SECTION 14 


The bill revises section 13 of the Act to re- 
flect several aspects of a dual system under 
which applications to register marks on the 
principal register can be based on use or 
intent-to-use. The present language of the 
section, which specifically relates to oppos- 
tions to register, does not require revision 
because the procedure whereby a person 
may oppose the registration of a mark is the 
same whether the application is based on 
use or intent-to-use. Were it different, the 
goal of reducing uncertainty before an ap- 
plicant invests in commercial use of a mark 
would be defeated. 

Language specifically relating to the regis- 
tration of marks is added to make clear the 
procedures that must be followed before a 
mark applied for registration on the basis of 
intent-to-use will be registered. The bill first 
provides that marks, other than those ap- 
plied for registration on the basis of intent- 
to-use, will be registered if they are not suc- 
cessfully opposed. In this respect, it codifies 
what presently occurs with respect to all 
principal register marks, including those ap- 
plied for registration under section 44 of the 
Act. Then it sets forth the requirements 
that must be met by applicants who file ap- 
plications to register on the principal regis- 
ter on the basis of intent-to-use by providing 
that if registration of the mark is not suc- 
cessfully opposed, a notice of allowance will 
be issued to the applicant. Within six 
months after the date of this notice of al- 
lowance, the applicant must file a verified 
statement that the mark is in use in com- 
merce on or in connection with the goods or 
services specified in the notice of allowance 
and must submit specimens or facsimiles of 
the mark as actually used. The elements of 
this statement of use, when combined with 
the requirements for applying to register, 
thus equal the requirements that use-based 
applicants must meet when they originally 
file their applications. 

While the bill does not specify the nature 
of the PTO's examination of the statement 
of use, it is intended that this examination 
is simply for the purpose of determining 
issues that could not have been considered 
during the initial examination of the appli- 
cation. For example, whether the person 
filing the statement of use is the applicant, 
whether the mark, as used, corresponds to 
the drawing submitted with the application, 
whether the goods or services were identi- 
fied in the application and not subsequently 
deleted, and whether the mark, as displayed 
in the specimens or facsimiles, functions as 
a mark. If the statement of use is accepted, 
the mark is registered and a notice of regis- 
tration appears in the Official Gazette. This 
notice will state the goods or services for 
which the mark is registered because in 
some instances they may differ significantly 
from those which were specified when the 
mark was published for opposition. If regis- 
tration is refused, the applicant would be 
able to appeal the refusal to the Commis- 
sioner. 

The bill also provides that intent-to-use 
applicants will be entitled to up to six ex- 
tensions of time, for six months each, to file 
the statement of use, This brings the total 
length of time between issuance of the 
notice of allowance and the time when use 
must be initiated to four years. Only one re- 
quest for extension may be obtained at a 
time and each must be accompanied by a fee 
and a statement that the applicant has a 
continued bona fide intention to use the 
mark in commerce on or in connection with 
the goods or services recited in the notice of 
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allowance or the most recent request for ex- 
tension. Permitting applicants to obtain 
only one extension at a time, and requiring 
that a fee be paid for each, will deter appli- 
cants who do not have a serious, good faith 
intention to use a mark from maintaining 
their applications and preventing others 
from adopting the mark for use. The failure 
to timely file the statement of use will 
result in abandonment of the application. 


SECTION 15 


The bill revises section 14(c) of the Act in 
three respects. First, the term “common de- 
scriptive name” is replaced by “generic 
name" to reflect current usage of the term 
by the courts and in general language. 
Second, it provides that a petition to cancel 
a registration on the grounds that a regis- 
tered mark has become a generic name 
should not extend to the entire registration 
if the mark has become generic for only 
some of the goods for which it is registered. 
Third, it makes provision for the cancella- 
tion of a service mark if it should become 
the generic name of a service. 


SECTION 16 


A minor change to subsection 15(4) of the 
Act is made to reflect use of the term ge- 
neric name” in the Act. 


SECTION 17 


The bill gives the Trademark Trial and 
Appeal Board authority to limit or other- 
wise modify the goods or services identified 
in a registration or application to avoid like- 
lihood of confusion and to determine trade- 
mark ownership rights where they are at 
variance with the register. This new author- 
ity, while seemingly minor, is quite signifi- 
cant. With respect to the first, actual prod- 
uct descriptions and trade channels are 
highly relevant in court proceedings and, as 
regards the second, it may obviate the need 
to initiate a court proceeding in a matter 
that could be easily handled by the Board. 
It also gives the Trademark Trial and 
Appeal Board flexibility in addressing 
intent-to-use applications if testimony about 
intended use results in a factual determina- 
tion that the goods or services specified in 
the application are stated too broadly. 

Because rights in a mark are not created 
unless and until the mark is used, the bill 
stipulates that the Trademark Trial and 
Appeal Board should not enter final judg- 
ments in favor of intent-to-use applicants al- 
leging likelihood of confusion based solely 
on their application until the mark is regis- 
tered. This limitation applies only to likeli- 
hood of confusion cases because use would 
not affect determinations involving such 
issues as descriptiveness or priority. 


SECTION 18 


Section 18 of the bill provides that the 
courts, like the TTAB, should not enter 
final judgments in intent-to-use cases in- 
volving likelihood of confusion until the 
mark is registered, and gives the courts dis- 
cretion to refrain from charging the party 
bringing an ex parte appeal all the costs of 
such a proceeding. The latter provision will 
assure that the PTO seriously considers the 
need for incurring certain expenses in ex 
parte cases. 


SECTION 19 


The bill eliminates the one-year use re- 
quirement for applying to register a mark 
on the supplemental register and provides 
that neither application to register nor reg- 
istration on the supplemental register con- 
stitute an admission that the mark has not 
acquired secondary meaning. 
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Eliminating the one-year use requirement 
for applying to register marks on the sup- 
plemental register will have no affect on the 
underlying rights of the registrant as use 
for less than one year would not rule out 
that a mark is capable of distinguishing or 
that it is not subject to proof of secondary 
meaning. Doing so also precludes the need 
to give the Commissioner the authority to 
waive the one-year use requirement if regis- 
tration is required to obtain foreign protec- 
tion for a mark. 

Section 23 also makes clear that applica- 
tions for the registration of marks on the 
supplemental register cannot be filed on the 
basis of intent-to-use because these marks, 
by their nature, do not function as marks or 
become protectible until they acquire dis- 
tinctiveness through use. 


SECTION 20 


This section of the bill makes a conform- 
ing amendment to reflect elimination of the 
one-year use requirement for applications to 
register on the supplemental register and 
also precludes the entry of final judgments 
in favor of intent-to-use applicants alleging 
likelihood of confusion until such applicants 
have obtained registrations for their marks. 


SECTION 21 


The amendments made by section 21 of 
the bill are of a conforming nature to re- 
flect that the Act’s provisions relating to 
intent-to-use and constructive use do not 
extend to supplemental register. 


SECTION 22 


Section 22 contains a conforming amend- 
ment necessitated by intent-to-use. 


SECTION 23 


Section 23 makes the evidentiary language 
of section 33(a) consistent with the pro- 
posed evidentiary language of sections 7(b) 
and 33(b) of the Act and provides that the 
enumerated defenses in an action for in- 
fringement of an incontestable registration 
are equally applicable in actions for in- 
fringement of marks which have not ac- 
quired incontestability status. 


SECTION 24 


This section makes clear that incontest- 
ability does not relieve a registrant from the 
burden of proving likelihood of confusion, 
conforms the evidentiary language of sec- 
tion 33(b) to that contained in sections 7(b) 
and 33(a), provides that the section incorpo- 
rates section 15 limitations by reference and 
adds language to the Act stipulating that 
the exclusive right to use a mark is subject 
to laches, estoppel, acquiescence and other 
equitable defenses such as unclean hands. 


SECTION 25 


The bill extends injunctive relief to ac- 
tions brought under section 43(a) of the Act 
and stipulates that injunctive relief is not 
available to an intent-to-use applicant prior 
to registration because he could not assert 
priority or likelihood of confusion before he 
initiated use. In addition, it relieves court 
clerks of the need to give notice to the Com- 
missioner of cases involving unregistered 
marks, 


SECTION 26 
Section 26 makes provision for the recov- 
ery of profits, damages and costs in actions 
under section 43(a). Presently, these reme- 
dies are available only to owners of regis- 
tered marks. 


SECTION 27 


The bill provides that destruction orders 
are also available in section 43(a) actions. 
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SECTION 28 


Section 28 of the bill amends section 43(a) 
of the Act to conform to the expanded 
scope of protection the courts have given it, 
to make misrepresentations about another's 
goods actionable and to protect trademarks 
against disparagement and tarnishment. In 
amending section 43(a), however, there is no 
intent that the courts should discontinue 
giving the section the same innovative inter- 
pretation they have given it in the past. 
While the constitutionality of making tar- 
nishment and disparagement actionable 
may be tested, it is believed that it will be 
upheld under existing authority that nei- 
ther infringing trademarks nor false adver- 
tising are subject to First Amendment pro- 
tection. 

SECTION 29 


The bill creates a federal cause of action 
for dilution of famous marks registered on 
the principal register. The language of this 
new section of the Lanham Act is highly se- 
lective, providing protection only to those 
marks which are both truly distinctive and 
famous and therefore most likely to be ad- 
versely affected by dilution. It would aug- 
ment, not preempt, state dilution laws and 
would make a federal registration a com- 
plete defense to an action under state dilu- 
tion law. By adding this provision to the 
Lanham Act, protection from dilution be- 
comes nationally uniform and predictable 
and the purposes of the Act are furthered 
by creating another incentive for the regis- 
tration of marks. 

SECTION 30 

The bill requires those applying for regis- 
tration of marks in the U.S. on the basis of 
a foreign registration or a foreign priority 
date to state a bona fide intention to use the 
mark in commerce. Presently, they need not 
make any such statement. This require- 
ment, in conjunction with making provision 
for an intent-to-use application system, re- 
duces the disparity that now exists between 
the requirements U.S. applicants and for- 
eign applicants must meet in order to apply 
to register their marks. While this change 
does not create parity, because it does not 
require use before registration, the differ- 
ence is not significant as such registrations 
can still be canceled for abandonment due 
to two consecutive years of non-use of the 
mark. 

SECTION 31 


Finally, the bill amends several of the 
Lanham Act’s definitions and adds a new 
paragraph defining “dilution.” By and large, 
changes in the Act’s existing definitions 
modernize and tighten their language, make 
them more consistent with preferable judi- 
cial interpretation and reflect the creation 
of an intent-to-use application system. 

The definition of related company is 
amended to delete the word “legitimately” 
as being superfluous (to avoid any inference 
that use or control can be illegitimate, how- 
ever, the word is retained in section 5 of the 
Act) and to address confusion about wheth- 
er a related company can control the regis- 
trant or applicant as to the nature and qual- 
ity of the goods or services. 

Trade name and commercial name are re- 
defined to eliminate redundancies and 
excess verbiage by relying on the all-encom- 
passing definition of “person” the Act sets 
forth. There is no intention, however, to 
permit the registration of trade and com- 
mercial names when they are not used on or 
in connection with goods or services. 

In amending the definition of trademark, 
service mark, collective mark and certifica- 
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tion mark to reflect intent-to-use, the bill 
includes specific reference to the filing of an 
application for registration. This avoids 
questions of who might first have conceived 
of a mark. 

The definition of trademark is also revised 
to broaden it to reflect contemporary mar- 
keting practices and to clarify a trademark’s 
function of distinguishing the goods of one 
person from those of another. The revised 
definition purposefully retains (i) language 
relating to a trademark’s ability to indicate 
source, (ii) the definition’s current incorpo- 
ration, by implication, of attributes such as 
standards of quality, reputation and good- 
will, (iii) the requirement that a trademark 
should be used “оп or in connection with” 
goods and (iv) the words “symbol, or device” 
so as not to preclude the registration of 
colors, shapes, smells, sounds or configura- 
tions where they function as trademarks. 

The definition of service mark is amended 
to reflect intent-to-use and to conform it to 
the revised definition of trademark. Impor- 
tantly, the new definitions of trademark 
and service mark are not intended to limit 
in any way the subject matter which histori- 
cally has qualified as a trademark or service 
mark. 

The definitions of certification and collec- 
tive marks are revised only to reflect intent- 
to-use and to conform to the revised defini- 
tion of trademark. Restrictive language is 
deleted from the definition of mark. 

Revision of the definition of use in com- 
merce is one of the most far-reaching 
amendments contained in the bill. Proposed 
in the context of instituting an intent-to-use 
system as a means of eliminating the com- 
mercially-transparent practice of token use, 
the revised definition will also have a meas- 
urable affect on improving the accuracy of 
the register (by permitting the removal of 
"deadwood") and determining whether a 
person has abandoned its rights in à mark. 
While the new language will require judicial 
interpretation, it specifically contemplates 
commercial use common to а particular in- 
dustry and that rights would not be lost, 
absent an intent to abandon, if use is inter- 
rupted due to special circumstances. The 
definition also is revised to relax the affix- 
ation requirement in the case of bulk goods. 
As redefined, use in commerce does not en- 
compass use in advertisements and promo- 
tional materials. 

The definition of abandonment of mark is 
amended to address strictly intrastate and 
common law use of marks and to make it 
more consistent with other provisions of the 
Act.e 

By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1884. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 and title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide an 
exemption from coverage under the 
social security program on a current 
basis (pursuant to applications filed in 
advance) for employers and their em- 
ployees in cases where both are mem- 
bers of faiths opposed to participation 
in such program; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


SOCIAL SECURITY EXEMPTION FOR THE AMISH 
ө Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation which my 
colleague, Representative RICHARD 
SCHULZE, has sponsored іп the House 
to exempt the Amish and a small 
group of other religious sects from 
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coverage under Social Security. The 
Amish are the most visible of a group 
of religious organizations who believe 
that they, with God’s help, should 
provide for themselves in their old age 
as well as for their parents and other 
elderly members of their sect. They 
also believe that it is a sin to partici- 
pate in government programs which 
provide assistance or any type of social 
insurance. 

To respect that belief, Congress 
amended the Social Security law in 
1965 to exempt self-employed mem- 
bers of certain religious sects. The ex- 
emption was extremely limited. It ap- 
plied only to those few sects which 
have been in existence since 1950, 
which are conscientiously opposed to 
the acceptance of private or public in- 
surance and which make provisions for 
the care of its own members. To be in- 
cluded in this exemption, a member 
must waive rights to all Social Securi- 
ty and Medicare payments which may 
be available to him or his dependents. 

At the time of its enactment, this 
law applied to most of the Amish, who 
have traditionally been self-employed 
as farmers. Due to a variety of 
changes and economic problems in our 
society, that is no longer the case. 
Many of the Amish cannot afford to 
purchase their own farms and, conse- 
quently, now work for other Amish 
farmers. 

In a 1982 Supreme Court Decision, 
the United States versus Lee, it was 
ruled that Lee, an Amish farmer and 
carpenter, must pay Social Security 
taxes on several other Amish men who 
worked for him because they were not 
included under the narrowly defined 
exemption in the current law. Shortly 
after that decision, Congressman 
ScHULZzE and I introduced legislation 
to extend the Social Security exemp- 
tion to these individuals. Once again, I 
am proposing an exemption for this 
clearly limited group of people who, 
due to circumstances beyond their 
control, have been forced into the situ- 
ation of working for others. It would 
apply only when both the employer 
and the employee are Amish. 

This small, well-defined group of 
people are not opposed to all taxes, 
only those which apply to inclusion in 
insurance programs. In addition, this 
bill would not encourage people to 
become a member of a certain sect to 
avoid paying Social Security taxes. 
With a total population of almost 
90,000, the Amish have very few con- 
verts and few people leave the Amish 
community. Those who do are no 
longer exempt from Social Security 
provisions. 

It is estimated that this exemption 
would apply to 8,000 workers who, on 
the average, might earn $7,000 a year 
in addition to payments in the form of 
pigs, chickens, vegetables, and other 
products of the land. Clearly, the 
scope of this exemption is limited. It 
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would have minimal impact on the 
revenues of the Social Security trust 
funds. The cost of accommodating the 
beliefs of these unquestionably sincere 
religious sects is minuscule compared 
to the religious compromise forced 
upon them by requiring their partici- 
pation in the Social Security system.e 


By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
HOoLLINGs, Mr. SIMON, Mr. SAN- 
FORD, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
HARKIN, Mr. REID, Мг. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. BRADLEY, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. DECONCINI, 
Mr. RiEGLE, Mr. Apams, Mr. 
LAUTENBERG, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
DASCHLE, Mr. WEICKER, and 
Mr. BINGAMAN): 

S. 1885. A bill to provide for a Feder- 
al program for the improvement of 
child care, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 

ACT FOR BETTER CHILD CARE SERVICES 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, today the 
Senate takes a step toward addressing 
the skyrocketing demand for quality, 
affordable child care in this country. 
As chairman of the subcommittee on 
Children, Families, Drugs, and Alco- 
holism, I am very pleased to introduce 
a major child care initiative, the Act 
for Better Child Care Services of 1987. 
I am joined in this effort by my distin- 
guished colleague from Rhode Island, 
Senator СНАРЕЕ, and by other distin- 
guished colleagues including Senators 
CRANSTON, HOLLINGS, SIMON, SANFORD, 
MIKULSKI, HARKIN, REID, MATSUNAGA, 
MITCHELL, PELL, BRADLEY, BURDICK, 
MOYNIHAN, DECONCINI, RIEGLE, ADAMS, 
LAUTENBERG, KENNEDY, DASCHLE, 
WEICKER, апа BINGAMAN. Identical leg- 
islation is also being introduced today 
in the House of Representatives by 
Congressmen KILDEE, SNOWE, Haw- 
KINS, and others. 

Child care was the very first topic 
addressed by the Senate Children’s 
Caucus which Senator ARLEN SPECTER 
and I set up in 1983. At that hearing 4 
years ago, we learned that somewhere 
between 5 to 15 million elementary 
school children are latchkey children: 
they lack adult supervision after 
school because their parents must 
work. That estimate did not include 
the millions of preschool age children 
with parents in the labor force who 
need child care services. 

Since that first hearing, we have 
continued to see а skyrocketing 
demand for quality, affordable child 
care. Thirty years ago, men made up 
70 percent of the work force. Today, 
close to 70 percent of all mothers with 
school-age children work outside of 
the home. So do close to half of all 
mothers with infants under 1 year old. 
And 85 percent of all women in the 
work force are expected to have chil- 
dren at some point during their work- 
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ing careers. So, the demand for child 
care is inescapable. 

There are three buzz words that best 
capture the child care picture in this 
country. They are “available, afford- 
able, and quality.” Let’s take available 
first. Half of all the towns in my State 
of Connecticut lack any formal after- 
school care programs. In New York 
City, close to 70,000 infants and tod- 
dlers need child care while their par- 
ents work. Yet there are only 5,000 
spaces for children under the age of 2 
in all the licensed public and private 
child care programs in the city. So, 
only 7 percent of the youngest chil- 
dren in New York City are in child 
care that meets government standards. 
And going clear across the country to 
the city of Seattle, we find space in li- 
censed programs for only 1 out of 
every 3 children who need them. 

The statistics on affordable child 
care are no better. In Boston, the aver- 
age weekly cost for family day care is 
$115. In Dallas, that cost is $60 a week. 
And in Denver, it is $75. And across 
the country, the cost of center or in- 
home child care can be even higher. 
When you average it all out, the aver- 
age cost of full time child care for just 
one child is $3,000 a year. 

We have to keep in mind the average 
income of American mothers and fa- 
thers when looking at these cost fig- 
ures. In 1983, the average earnings of 
a female worker was only $12,758. 
That makes paying $3,000 a year for 
one child’s care is one-quarter of the 
average mother’s income. And we must 
keep in mind that 2 out of every 3 
women who work are either the sole 
support for their families or have hus- 
bands who earn less than $15,000 a 
year. 

Last but not least, we get to the 
issue of quality. 

One of the best ways to assure qual- 
ity child care is by attracting and re- 
taining trained staff. Yet the incred- 
ibly low salaries of the vast majority 
of women who are child care workers 
make the turnover in this profession 
one of the highest in the country; 90 
percent of all family day care workers 
earn less than the minimum wage. 
And, 75 percent of all child care work- 
ers, including those who work in cen- 
ters, earn less than the minimum 
wage. That makes child care the 
second lowest paid profession in this 
country. 

No cosponsor is treating lightly the 
issue of introducing a bill with a total 
price tag of $2.5 billion. But it is im- 
portant to keep in mind that we will 
spend some $10 billion in Federal dol- 
lars this year on the Aid for Families 
With Dependent Children [AFDC] 
Program. Yet 2 out of every 3 welfare 
recipients in this country say that 
“trouble with finding and keeping 
child care” is the No. 1 problem they 
face in joining the work force. A de- 
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mocracy like ours can no longer afford 
to relegate the care of its youngest 
citizens to a system in such obvious, 
desperate trouble. 

In closing, Mr. President, there are 
91 organizations supporting this legis- 
lation. They range from children’s 
groups to labor unions to church 
groups to service organizations. I ask 
unanimous consent the list of these 
groups, the text of the bill, and a sum- 
mary of the legislation be printed in 
the RECORD. 

We can no longer ignore the effect 
which the changing demographics of 
the work force has had on children 
and families. Child care is an issue 
whose time has come. I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in sponsoring the 
Act for Better Child Care Services of 
1987. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1885 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CON- 


(а) SHORT Тітік.--Тһіз Act may be cited 
as the “Act for Better Child Care Services 
of 1987”. 

(b) TABLE ОҒ CONTENTS.— 


Page 
Sec. 1. Short title and table of con- 
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Sec. 2. Findings and purpose. 
Sec. 3. Detinitions.................................. 
Sec. 4. Authorization of appropria- 


allotments ea be ЧЫКЕ ОНЕРИ 
Sec. 9. Planning grants......................... 
Sec. 10. State licensing and enforce- 
DI BOF 
Sec. 11. State interagency advisory 
committee on child care 
Sec. 12. State advisory committee on 


grams 
Sec. 14. Training 


Sec. 17. Payment 
Sec. 18. National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Child Care Standards. 
Sec. 19. Prohibition on expenditure 
of funds for certain purposes. 

Sec. 20. Nondiscrimination .................. 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(а) FrNDINGS.—Congress finds that 

(1) the number of children living in homes 
where both parents work, or living in homes 
with а single parent who works, has in- 
creased dramatically over the last decade; 

(2) the availability of quality child care is 
critical to the self-sufficiency and independ- 
ence of millions of American families, in- 
cluding the growing number of mothers 
with young children who work out of eco- 
nomic necessity; 

(3) high quality child care programs can 
strengthen our society by providing young 
children with the foundation on which to 
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learn the basic skills necessary to be produc- 
tive workers; 

(4) the years from birth to age 6 are criti- 
cal years in the development of a young 
child; 

(5) high quality early childhood develop- 
ment programs provided during the period 
referred to in paragraph (4) are cost effec- 
tive because such programs can reduce the 
chances of juvenile delinquency, adolescent 
pregnancy and improve the likelihood that 
children will finish high school and become 
employed; 

(6) the number of quality child care ar- 
rangements falls far short of the number re- 
quired for children in need of child care 
services; 

(7) the rapid growth of participation in 
the laborforce by mothers of children under 
the age of 1 has resulted in a critical short- 
age of quality child care arrangements for 
infants and toddlers; 

(8) the lack of available child care services 
results in many preschool and school-age 
children being left without adequate super- 
vision for significant parts of the day; 

(9) many working parents are unable to 
&fford adequate child care services, and do 
not receive adequate financial assistance for 
such services from employers or public 
sources; 

(10) а large number of parents are not 
able to work or to seek the training or edu- 
cation they need to become self sufficient 
because of the lack of affordable child care; 

(11) making adequate child care services 
available for parents who are employed, 
seeking employment, or seeking to develop 
employment skills promotes and strength- 
ens the well-being of families and the na- 
tional economy; 

(12) the exceptionally low salaries paid to 
child care workers contributes to an inordi- 
nately high rate of staff turnover in the 
child care field, makes it difficult to retain 
qualified staff, and adversely affects the 
quality of child care; 

(13) several factors result in the shortage 
of quality chíld care options for children 
and parents including— 

(A) the inability of parents to pay for 
child care; 

(B) the lack of up-to-date information on 
child care services; 

(C) the lack of training opportunities for 
staff in child care programs; 

(D) the high rate of staff turnover in child 
care facilities; and 

(E) the wide differences among the States 
in child care licensing and enforcement poli- 
cies; and 

(14) improved coordination of child care 
services will help to promote the most effi- 
cient use of chíld care resources. 

(b) PunPosE.—It is the purpose of this Act 


to— 

(1) provide assistance to States to improve 
the quality of, and coordination among, 
child care programs, and to provide addi- 
tional resources for child care services; 

(2) promote the availability and diversity 
of quality child care services for all children 
and families who need such services; 

(3) provide assistance to families whose fi- 
nancial resources are not sufficient enough 
to enable such families to pay the full costs 
of necessary child care services; 

(4) strengthen the functioning of the 
family unit by seeking to ensure that par- 
ents are not forced by lack of available pro- 
grams or financial resources to place a child 
in an unsafe or unhealthy child care facility 
or arrangement; 

(5) increase the opportunities for attract- 
ing and retaining qualified staff in the field 
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of child care to provide high quality child 
care to children; 

(8) strengthen the competitiveness of the 
United States by providing young children 
with a sound early childhood development 
experience; 

(7) lessen the chances that children will 
be left to fend for themselves for significant 
parts of the day; and 

(8) improve the productivity of parents in 
the laborforce by lessening the stresses re- 
lated to the absence of adequate child care. 


ВЕС. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act: 

(1) ADMINISTRATOR.—The term “Adminis- 
trator” means the Administrator of Child 
Care as established in section 15(a). 

(2) CHILD CARE CERTIFICATE.—The term 
“child care certificate’ means a certificate 
issued by the State that parents may use 
only as payment for child care services that 
meet the Federal, State, and local standards 
set forth in this Act, and that provide reim- 
bursement to child care providers at the 
market rate of care. 

(3) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATION.—The 
term “community-based organization” has 
the same meaning given that term by sec- 
tion 4(5) of the Job Training and Partner- 
ship Act (29 U.S.C. 1503(5)). 

(4) ELEMENTARY SCHOOL.—The term “е1е- 
mentary school” means a day or residential 
school that provides elementary education, 
as determined under State law. 

(5) ELIGIBLE CHILD.—The term “eligible 
child” means— 

(A) a child age 15 or under; 

(B) whose family income does not exceed 
115 percent of the State median income for 
a family of the same size; and 

(C) who resides with a parent or parents 
who are working, seeking employment, or 
enrolled in a job training or other educa- 
tional program; or 

(D) who resides with a parent or parents 
not described in subparagraph (C) but who 
is receiving, or is in need of receiving, pro- 
tective services. 

(6) ELIGIBLE PROVIDER.—The term “eligible 
provider” means a child care center, family 
day care provider, group care provider, or 
other facility which meets the Federal, 
State, and local standards set forth in this 
Act. 

(7) FAMILY SUPPORT SERVICES.—The term 
“family support services” means services 
that assist parents by providing support in 
parenting and by linking parents with com- 
munity resources and with other parents. 

(8) FULL WORKING DAY.—The term “full 
working day" means a minimum of 10 hours 
of child care per day. 

(9) HANDICAPPING CONDITION.—The term 
“handicapping condition” includes the same 
conditions set forth in section 602(aX1) of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act (20 
U.S.C. 1401(a)(1)). 

(10) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term “institution of higher education” 
has the same meaning given that term 
under section 481(аХ1) of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 1088(a)(1)). 

(11) Leap AGENCY.—The term lead 
agency" means the agency designated by 
the State under section 6. 

(12) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY.—The term 
"local educational agency" has the same 
meaning given that term under section 
198(a)(10) of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
2854(аХ10)). 
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(13) PanENT.—The term “parent” includes 
a legal guardian or other person standing in 
loco parentis. 

(14) ScHOOL AGE CHILD CARE PROGRAMS.— 
The term “school age child care programs” 
means programs that— 

“(A) operate during such times of the 
school day when regular instructional serv- 
ices are not in session; 

“(B) are not intended as an extension of 
or replacement for the regular academic 
program but are intended to be environ- 
ments which enhance the social, emotional, 
and recreational development of children; 

“(C) include opportunities to participate 
in study-skill sessions, counseling, and guid- 
ance in addition to recreational activities. 

(15) SEcoNDARY SCHOOL.—The term “вес- 
ondary school” means a day or residential 
school which provides secondary education 
as determined under State law. 

(16) Secrerary.—The term Secretary“ 
means the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services. 

(17) School FACILITIES.—The term “school 
facilities” means classrooms and related fa- 
cilities used for the provision of education. 

(18) SLIDING FEE SCALE.—The term ‘sliding 
fee scale’ means a system of co-payments be- 
tween the State and a family based on 
income and size of the family with the 
lowest income families having to pay no co- 
payments. 

(19) Srate.—The term State“ includes 
the District of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

SEC. 4. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

To carry out the provisions of this Act, 
there are authorized to be appropriated 
$2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988, and 
such sums as may be necessary in each of 
the fiscal years 1989 through 1992. 

SEC. 5. ALLOTMENTS. 

(a) RESERVATIONS.— 

(1) TERRITORIES AND POSSESSIONS.—The 
Secretary shall reserve not to exceed one 
half of 1 percent of the amount appropri- 
ated under section 4 in each fiscal year for 
payments to Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands, to be allotted in accordance with 
their respective needs. 

(2) INDIANS.—The Secretary shall reserve 
ап amount not to exceed 3 percent of the 
amount appropriated pursuant to section 4 
in each fiscal year, to carry out subsection 
8 regarding children on Indian reserva- 

ons. 

(3) SECTION 10 GRANTS.—The Secretary 
shall reserve an amount not to exceed 5 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated pursuant 
to section 4 in each fiscal year, for grants 
under section 10(сХ2). 

(b) STATE ALLOTMENT.— 

(1) General rule.—From the remainder of 
the sums appropriated under section 4 for 
each fiscal year, the Secretary shall allot to 
each State (excluding jurisdictions referred 
to in subsection (a)(1)) an amount equal to 
the sum of— 

(A) an amount bearing the same ratio to 
50 percent of such remainder as the product 
of the young child factor of the State and 
the allotment percentage bears to the sum 
of the corresponding products for all States; 
and 


(B) an amount bearing the same ratio to 
50 percent of such remainder as the product 
of the school lunch factor of the State and 
the allotment percentage bears to the sum 
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of the corresponding products for all the 
States. 

(2) YOUNG CHILD FacTor.—The term 
“young child factor” means the relative 
number of children who have not attained 
the age of 5 in the State as compared to the 
total number of children who have not at- 
tained the age of 5 in all States. 

(3) SCHOOL LUNCH FacToR.—The term 
“school lunch factor” means the relative 
number of children in the State receiving 
free or reduced price lunches under the 
school lunch program established under the 
National School Lunch Act (42 U.S.C. 1751 
et seq.) as compared to the total number of 
children receiving free or reduced price 
lunches under such program in all States. 

(4) ALLOTMENT PERCENTAGE.— 

(A) In GENERAL.—The allotment percent- 
age of a State is determined by dividing— 

(i) the per capita income for the United 
States; by 

(ii) the per capita income for each State. 

(B) LIMITATIONS.—If the sum as deter- 
mined under subparagraph (A)— 

(i) exceeds 1.2, the allotment percentage 
of that State shall be set at 1.2; and 

(ii) is less that 0.8, the allotment percent- 
age of the State shall be set at 0.8. 

(C) PER CAPITA INCOME.—The per capita 
income of the States and of the United 
States shall be the average of the per capita 
incomes of the States and of the United 
States for the 3 most recent consecutive 
years for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able from the Department of Commerce. 
Such promulgation shall be conclusive for 
each of the 2 fiscal years in the period be- 
ginning on the October 1 next succeeding 
such promulgation. 

(5) DEzFINITION.—For the purposes of this 
subsection, the term “States” includes the 
50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(c) PAYMENTS FOR INDIANS ON RESERVA- 
TIONS.—From the amounts reserved under 
subsection (2X2), the Secretary shall make 
payments, on such terms as the Secretary 
determines will best carry out the purposes 
of this Act, to the Secretary of the Interior 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to 
make payments for child care services for 
Indian children on Indian reservations. 

(d) DATA AND INFORMATION.—Except as 
provided in subsection (bX4XB), the Secre- 
tary shall obtain from each appropriate 
Federal agency, the most recent data and 
information necessary to determine the al- 
lotments provided for in subsection (b). 

(e) REALLOTMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Any portion of the allot- 
ment to a State under subsection (b) that 
the Secretary determines is not required to 
carry out a State plan approved under sec- 
tion 7, in the period that the allotment is 
made available, shall be reallocated by the 
Secretary to other States in proportion to 
the original allotment to such States. 

(2) LIMITATION.—The amount that an- 
other State is entitled to under paragraph 
(1) shall be reduced to the extent that such 
amount exceeds the sum that the Secretary 
estimates will be used in that other State to 
carry out a State plan approved under sec- 
tion 7, and the amount of such reduction 
shall be similarly reallotted among States in 
which the proportionate amount is not re- 
duced. 

(3) AMOUNTS REALLOTTED.—Any amount re- 
allotted to a State under this subsection 
shall be deemed to be part of the original 
State allotment under subsection (b) for 
that year. 
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SEC. 6. LEAD AGENCY. 

(а) DEsIGNATION.—The Governor of а 
State desiring to participate in the program 
authorized by this Act shall specify in the 
application to the Secretary under section 
(a) an appropriate State agency that meets 
the requirements of subsection (b), to act as 
the lead State agency. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) ADMINISTRATION OF FuNDS.—The desig- 
nated lead agency must have the capacity to 
administer the funds provided to support 
programs and services authorized under this 
Act and to oversee the plan submitted under 
section 7. 

(2) CoorprnaTIon.—The designated lead 
agency must have the capacity to coordi- 
nate support programs and services with 
those of other State and local agencies in- 
volved in providing such services to chil- 
dren. 

(3) ESTABLISHMENT OF POLICIES.—The des- 
ignated lead agency must have the author- 
ity to establish policies and procedures for 
developing and implementing interagency 
agreements with other agencies of the State 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(c) DuTIES.—The lead agency designated 
under subsection (a) shall— 

(1) assess child care needs and resources in 
the State, and assess the effectiveness of ex- 
isting child care services and services assist- 
ed under this Act, and under other provi- 
sions of law, in meeting such needs; 

(2) develop a plan designed to meet the 
need for child care services within the State 
for eligible children, including infants, pre- 
school children and school-age children, 
with special attention given to meeting the 
needs of services for low-income children, 
migrant children, children with handicap- 
ping conditions, foster children, children in 
need of protective services, children of ado- 
lescent parents who need child care to 
remain in school and children with limited 
English-language proficiency; 

(3) develop, in consultation with the State 
interagency advisory committee established 
pursuant to section 11, the State plan sub- 
mitted to the Secretary under section 7; 

(4) make such periodic reports to the Sec- 
retary as the Secretary may by regulation 
require; 

(5) hold hearings, in cooperation with the 
State interagency advisory committee, an- 
nually in each region of the State in order 
to provide the public an opportunity to com- 
ment on the provision of child care within 
the State under the proposed State plan; 
and 

(6) coordinate the provision of services 
under this Act with other child care pro- 
grams and services assisted under any State, 
local, or other Federal law, and with other 
appropriate services, including social, 
health, mental health, and nutrition serv- 
ices, available to eligible children under 
other Federal and State programs. 

SEC. 7. STATE APPLICATION AND PLAN. 

(a) APPLICATION.—To qualify for assistance 
under this Act, a State shall submit an ap- 
plication to the Secretary, at such time, in 
such manner, and containing or accompa- 
nied by such information as the Secretary 
may require. 

(b) PraAN.—The application of а State 
under subsection (a) shall include a State 
plan which covers a 5 year period and meets 
the requirements of subsection (c) of this 
section. 

(с) REQUIREMENTS OF А PLAN.— 
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(1) Leap АСЕКСҮ.--Тһе plan shall identify 
the lead agency designated, which meets the 
requirements of section 6. 

(2) ADVISORY BODIES.—The plan shall dem- 
onstrate that the State will establish the 
State advisory bodies described in sections 
11 and 12. 

(3) POLICIES AND PROCEDURES.—The plan 
shall set forth policies and procedures de- 
signed to ensure that— 

(A) all providers of child care services as- 
sisted under this Act shall be licensed or 
meet specified regulatory standards set 
forth by the State, and that all such provid- 
ers shall be subject to the most comprehen- 
sive licensing requirements or regulatory 
standards made applicable by the State to 
other providers delivering child care services 
under the same or similar types of child 
care arrangements, but nothing in this sub- 
paragraph shall be construed to prohibit a 
State from imposing more stringent stand- 
ards or requirements on providers who also 
receive State funds to provide child care 
services under contractual or other agree- 
ments with the State; 

(B) procedures will be established for com- 
pliance with minimum Federal standards 
developed pursuant to section 18, in con- 
junction with State licensing or regulating 
of child care providers; 

(C) the State will not reduce the catego- 
ries of child care licensed or regulated by 
the State on the date of enactment of this 
Act, nor reduce the level of standards appli- 
cable to child care provided within that 
State and specifically enumerated in sec- 
tions 14(a) and 18(d), even if such standards 
exceed the minimums promulgated by the 
Secretary and required under this Act; 

(D) funds provided under this Act will be 
used only to supplement or increase the 
level of Federal, State, and local funds ex- 
pended for the support of child care services 
and related programs within the State; 

(E) for each fiscal year, the State will use 
an amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 
amount of funds allotted to the State for 
such fiscal year to administer the State plan 
(except that American Samoa, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territories of the 
Pacific Islands and the Commonwealth of 
the Northern Mariana Islands will use an 
amount not to exceed 10 percent of the 
funds for administrative costs); 

(F) the State will make payments to pro- 
grams receiving funds under this Act in a 
timely fashion to ensure the continuity of 
services to eligible children and families; 

(G) the State will, in using non-Federal 
funds, establish a low interest loan program 
that will be available to nonprofit child care 
centers and family day care homes to help 
such centers and homes meet the cost of es- 
tablishing child care programs and making 
renovations and improvements in existing 
facilities; 

(H) the State will establish and carry out 
а program to make grants to nonprofit child 
care centers and family day care homes to 
help such centers and homes meet the cost 
of establishing child care programs and 
making renovations and improvements in 
existing facilities; and 

(I) grants and loans made under this sec- 
tion shall be available to all child care pro- 
grams to assist such programs in meeting 
Federal, State, and local child care stand- 
ards, with priority being given to programs 
serving low income children. 

(4) DEFINITION.—As used in paragraph 
(3X A), the term “same or similar child care 
arrangements" means that all child care 
centers and group homes referred to in such 
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paragraph shall be subject to the same li- 
censing or regulatory standards, and all 
family daycare providers referred to in such 
paragraph shall be subject to the same li- 
censing or regulatory standards. 

(5) Use оғ runps.—The plan shall provide 
that— 

(A) the State will use at least 75 percent 
of the amount allotted to the State in any 
fiscal year to provide child care services that 
meet the requirements of this Act to eligible 
children, including infants, toddlers, pre- 
school and school-age children, within the 
State on a sliding fee scale basis, using fund- 
ped mechanisms provided for in section 8(a); 
an 

(В) the State will use at least 10 percent 
of the funds reserved for the purposes speci- 
fied in subparagraph (A) in any fiscal year 
to allow for the extension of part-day pro- 
grams as described in section 8(b). 

(6) CHILD CARE ACTIVITIES.—The plan shall 
provide that the State will use not more 
than 15 percent of the amount allotted in 
any fiscal year for activities to improve the 
quality and availability of child care for all 
families, including— 

(A) the development and funding of State 
and local resource and referral systems 
under section 13, to provide information 
concerning the availability, types, costs, and 
locations of child care services within the 
State; 

(B) the improvement of the quality of 
child care services in the State by— 

(i) improving the monitoring of compli- 
ance with, and enforcement of, the licensing 
and regulatory requirements of the State; 
and 

(ii) providing directly, or through grants 
or contracts with public or private nonprofit 
organizations, preservice and continuing in- 
service training (in accordance with the re- 
quirements of section 14, and including the 
scholarship provisions of such section) to 
child care staff and personnel in centers and 
other settings; 

(C) ensuring that sufficient funds are 
available to enable family day care provid- 
ers and centers, that meet the requirements 
of this Act and applicable State and local 
law, to comply with the minimum child care 
standards for safety and health established 
under section 18(d); and 

(D) ensuring adequate salaries, and com- 
pensation for full and part-time staff in 
child care programs serving eligible children 
under this Act. 

(7) DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS.—The plan 
shall provide that funds will be distributed 
to a variety of child care providers in each 
community, including child care centers and 
family day care providers. 

(8) REIMBURSEMENTS.—The plan shall pro- 
vide that child care services assisted by this 
Act shall be reimbursed at not less than the 
market rate for such care in the geographic 
area within the State in which child care is 
being provided, and reimbursement will re- 
flect the additional cost to the provider of 
special services or the provider serving spe- 
cial populations of children, with a higher 
rate of reimbursement being provided for— 

(A) care of children from birth to age 2; 

(B) programs providing comprehensive 
child care and family support services to ad- 
olescent parents; and 

(C) the care of handicapped children. 

(9) Рвтовттү.--Тһе plan shall provide that 
priority shall be given, in distributing funds 
within the State, to child care programs 
that— 

(A) to the maximum extent feasible, have 
& reasonable mix of children from different 
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socioeconomic backgrounds, including chil- 
dren served under this Act; 

(B) provide opportunities for parent in- 
volvement; and 

(C) offer family support services. 

(10) SLIDING FEE SCHEDULES.—The plan 
shall provide for the establishment of slid- 
ing fee schedules requiring copayments 
based on the services provided and the 
family income (adjusted for family size) for 
children receiving services assisted under 
this Act. 

(11) DESCRIPTION ОҒ PROCESS.—The plan 
shall describe the process the State will use 
to— 

(A) ensure that resource and referral 
agencies will be made available to families 
in all regions of the State; 

(B) ensure that programs assisted under 
this Act— 

(i) give priority for services to children 
with the lowest family incomes, taking into 
account family size; 

(i) provide services for an adequate 
number of hours and days to serve the 
needs of working parents and other parents 
of eligible children; 

(iD comply with the minimum child care 
standards established pursuant to section 18 
of this Act, except that State educational 
agencies providing child care services assist- 
ed by this Act may develop and enforce 
their own child care standards that meet or 
exceed the standards established under sec- 
tion 18, and the enforcement procedures 
pursuant to paragraph (12), and that meet 
or exceed applicable State licensing or regu- 
latory requirements in areas not covered by 
е standards established under section 18; 
ап 

(iv) comply with the provisions of the 
State plan and other requirements of this 
Act, including the various prohibitions on 
expenditures of funds, and the nondiscrim- 
ination provisions of section 20; 

(C) ensure that child care is available for 
parents who work nontraditional hours such 
as evenings and weekends; 

(D) ensure that child care assisted under 
this Act is available to children with handi- 
capping conditions; 

(E) ensure that regulations will be issued 
governing the provision of school-age child 
care if the State does not already have such 
regulations; 

(F) ensure that funds are made available 
so that training opportunities will be provid- 
ed equitably to all child care providers 
within the State; 

(G) encourage child care programs in the 
State to develop personnel policies that in- 
clude compensated time for staff undergo- 
ing training required under this Act; and 

(H) encourage adequate salaries, and 
other compensation for full and part-time 
staff in child care programs serving children 
assisted by this Act, and to the extent prac- 
ticable, such staff in other major Federal 
and State child care programs, and for 
other child care personnel, at the option of 
the State. 

(12) PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT.—The plan 
shall establish procedures for parental in- 
volvement in State and local planning, mon- 
itoring, and evaluation of child care pro- 
grams and services in that State. 

(13) LICENSING ENFORCEMENT.—The plan 
shall provide that the State, within 5 years 
of the date of enactment of this Act, shall 
have in effect licensing enforcement policies 
and practices that will be applicable to all li- 
censed or regulated child care services in 
the State, including— 
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(A) a requirement that licensing staff апа 
personnel receive training in child develop- 
ment, health and safety, program manage- 
ment, and relevant law enforcement; 

(B) programs making available the train- 
ing required by paragraph (A); 

(C) a requirement and personnel policies 
to ensure that individuals hired as licensing 
inspectors, be qualified and have inspection 
responsibility exclusively for child care fa- 
cilities; 

(D) a requirement that— 

(i) licensing staff make no less than one 
unannounced inspection of each child care 
center in the State annually; 

(i) licensing staff annually make unan- 
nounced inspections of no less than 20 per- 
cent of the regulated family day care homes 
in the State; 

(Hi) inspections be conducted during the 
normal hours of operation of State family 
day care homes; and 

(1v) inspections of State family day care 
homes be confined to areas of the family 
day care providers' home used to provide 
child care services; 

(E) а requirement that the ratio of licens- 
ing staff to child care centers and family 
day care providers in the State be main- 
tained at a level sufficient to enable the 
State to conduct inspections of child care fa- 
cilities and providers on & timely basis and 
otherwise to comply with the enforcement 
requirements of this section; 

(F) a requirement that licensed or regulat- 
ed child care programs within the State— 

(i) have written policies and program goals 
that are made available to parents; and 

(ii) provide parents with unlimited access 
to child care centers or providers caring for 
their children during normal hours of oper- 
ation or when children of such parents are 
in the care of such centers or providers; 

(G) a procedure to address complaints 
that will provide a reasonable opportunity 
for a parent, or child care program that has 
been adversely affected or aggrieved by a 
decision of the lead agency or any program 
assisted under this Act, to be heard; 

(H) provisions that prohibit a child care 
facility from taking any action against an 
employee of such facility that would ad- 
versely affect the employment or terms or 
conditions of employment of the employee 
because such employee reports licensing de- 
ficiencies within the program; 

(I) a consumer education program de- 
signed to inform parents and the general 
public about licensing requirements and 
complaint procedures, including— 

(i) a provision for unlimited parental 
access to child care programs or providers 
caring for children during the hours the 
program is in operation; 

(ii) a requirement that child care centers 
and family day care homes post, on the 
premises, the telephone number of the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency that parents 
may call regarding licensing complaints; and 

(iii) a requirement that the State main- 
tain a record of parental complaints and 
make such information available to mem- 
bers of the public on request. 

(14) Data COLLECTION.— The plan shall pro- 
vide for the establishment of procedures for 
data collection by the State designed to 
show— 

(A) by race, sex, and ethnic origin, how 
the child care needs of the State are being 
fulfilled, including information on— 

(i) the number of children being assisted 
with funds provided under this Act, and 
under other State and Federal child care 
and preschool programs; 
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(ii) the number of child care positions in 
the State; 

(iii) the type and number of child care 
programs, child care providers, caregivers, 
and support personnel located in the State; 

(iv) the regional cost of child care; and 

(v) such other information as the Secre- 
tary considers necessary to establish how 
funds provided under this Act are being 


(B) the extent to which the availability of 
child care has been increased, including the 
number of licensed or regulated child care 
slots; and 

(C) how the purpose of this Act and the 
objectives of the State set forth in the State 
plan are being met, including efforts to im- 
prove the quality, availability, and accessi- 
bility of child care. 

SEC. 8, SPECIAL RULES FOR USE OF STATE ALLOT- 
MENTS. 


(a) FuNDING OF CHILD CARE SERVICES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— The child care services re- 
ferred to in section 7(c)(4) that are to be 
provided out of the allotment to a State, 
shall be provided— 

(A) by contracts with or grants directly to 
eligible child care providers (including com- 
munity-based organizations) or public or 
private nonprofit agencies (including ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and institu- 
tions of higher education), to enable such 
providers or agencies to operate programs 
directly or to subcontract with other public 
or private nonprofit agencies including eligi- 
ble child care providers, community-based 
organizations, elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions of higher education 
for the operation of such programs; or 

(B) by distributing child care certificates 
to parents of eligible children under such 
terms as the Secretary may prescribe to 
enable the recipients of such certificates to 
purchase child care services that meet the 
requirements of this Act. 

(2) LIMITATION ON CERTIFICATES.—Child 
care certificates authorized under para- 
graph (1X B) shall be issued by a State only 
if & resource and referral program recog- 
nized by the State pursuant to section 13 is 
available to help parents locate child care 
yo gd that meet the requirements of this 

ct. 

(b) PART-DAY PROGRAMS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—A minimum of 10 percent 
of the funds available for activities under 
section 7(c)(4)(A) shall be reserved to enable 
the part-day programs described in para- 
graph (2) to extend existing hours of oper- 
ation and provide full day child care services 
throughout the year, that will meet the 
needs of working parents and other parents 
of children eligible for services assisted by 
this Act. 

(2) ELIGIBLE PROGRAMS.—The part-day pro- 
grams referred to in paragraph (1) include— 

(A) schools and nonprofit child care pro- 
grams including community-based organiza- 
tions receiving State or local funds designat- 
ed for preschool; 

(B) programs established under the Head- 
start Act (42 U.S.C. 9831 et seq.); 

(C) preschool programs assisted under 
chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 (20 U.S.C. 
3801 et seq.); and 

(D) preschool programs for handicapped 
children. 

AVAILABILITY OF PLANNING GRANTS 
SEC. 9. PLANNING GRANTS. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—A State desiring to par- 
ticipate in the programs authorized by this 
Act that cannot fully satisfy the require- 
ments of the State plan under section 7 
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without financial assistance may, in the 
first year that the State participates in the 
programs, apply to the Secretary for a plan- 
ning grant. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary is au- 
thorized to make а planning grant to a 
State described in subsection (a) if the Sec- 
retary determines that— 

(1) the grant would enable the State to 
fully satisfy the requirements of a State 
plan under section 7; and 

(2) the State will apply, within a 3 month 
period after receiving a grant, for the re- 
mainder of the allotment that the State is 
entitled to for that fiscal year. 

(с) AMOUNT оғ GRANT.—A grant made to а 
State under this section shall not exceed 1 
percent of the total allotment that the 
State would qualify for in that fiscal year if 
the State fully satisfied the requirements of 
section 7 of this Act. 

(d) LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
Costs.—A grant made under this section 
shall be counted as an expenditure for ad- 
ministrative costs by the State for the pur- 
poses of determining the compliance by the 
State with the limitation on administrative 
costs imposed under section 7(c)(3)(E) of 
this Act. 


БЕС. 10. STATE LICENSING AND ENFORCEMENT EF- 


(a) COMPLIANCE WITH CHILD CARE STAND- 
ARDS.—During the 5 year period after the es- 
tablishment of final minimum child care 
standards pursuant to section 18, a State re- 
ceiving funds under this Act that is not in 
compliance with such standards shall use а 
portion of the funds available to the State 
under section 7(c)(5) to enable the State to 
comply with such child care standards. 
Funds under this section shall be used to— 

(1) improve the quality of child care 
within the State; and 

(2) carry out plans to improve the licens- 
ing, regulating, monitoring, and enforce- 
ment of the child care programs of the 
State, including the hiring and training of 
licensing and regulatory staff. 

(b) CONTINUING ELIGIBILITY.—No State 
shall be eligible for assistance under this 
Act after the fifth year after issuance by 
the Secretary of final minimum child care 
standards, unless а State can demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that all 
licensed and regulated child care services 
within the State— 

(A) satisfy the minimum child care stand- 
ards issued by the Secretary under section 
18; and 

(B) are subject to the enforcement provi- 
sions specified in the State plan. 

(c) REDUCED STATE MATCH.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 17(a), if a State can dem- 
onstrate that the State satisfies the require- 
ments of subsection (b), the amount of the 
non-Federal matching funds required to be 
provided by the State shall be reduced to 15 
percent, beginning with the first full fiscal 
year in which such requirements were met. 

(2) GRANT ELIGIBILITY.—AÀ State eligible 
for a reduced State match under paragraph 
(1) shall be entitled to receive а grant in an 
amount equal to the amount of the reduc- 
tion in the match. 

SEC. 11. STATE INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEES ON CHILD CARE. 

(a) INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
CHILD Canr.—The Governor of a State par- 
ticipating in the programs authorized by 
this Act shall establish a State interagency 
advisory committee on child care to assist 
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the lead agency in carrying out the respon- 
sibilities of the agency under this Act. 

(b) Composrtron.—The State interagency 
advisory committee shall be composed of 
not less than 15 nor more than 30 members 
who shall include— 

(1) at least 1 representative of the lead 
agency designated under section 6; 

(2) 1 representative of each of the State 
departments of— 

(A) human resources or socíal services; 

(B) education; 

(C) economic development; and 

(D) representatives of other State agen- 
cies having responsibility for the regulation, 
funding, or provision of child care services 
within the State; 

(3) at least 1 representative of child care 
providers; 

(4) at least 1 representative of early child- 
hood development experts; 

(5) at least 1 representative of school dis- 
tricts and teachers involved in the provision 
of child care and preschool programs; 

(6) at least 1 representative of resource 
and referral programs; 

(Т) 1 pediatric or other health profession- 
al; 

(8) 1 representative of a citizen group con- 
cerned with child care; 

(9) at least 1 representative of an organi- 
zation representing child care employees; 

(10) at least 1 representative of the Head 
Start Agency; and 

(11) parents of children receiving, or in 
need of, child care, including at least two 
parents whose children are receiving or are 
in need of subsidized child care. 

(c) Functions.—The State interagency ad- 
visory committee shall— 

(1) advise the lead agency on child care 
policies; 

(2) provide the lead agency with informa- 
tion necessary to coordinate the provision of 
child care services within the State; 

(3) otherwise assist the lead agency in car- 
rying out the functions assigned to the lead 
agency under section 6; 

(4) review and evaluate child care pro- 
grams and services assisted under this Act 
and under other provisions of State law, in 
meeting the objectives of the State plan and 
the purpose of this Act; 

(5) make recommendations on the devel- 
opment of State child care standards and 
policies; 

(6) participate in the regional public hear- 
ings required under section 6(c)(5); and 

(7) perform other functions to improve 
the quantity and quality of child care in the 
State. 

(d) MEETINGS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Within 30 days after the 
beginning of each fiscal year, the State 
interagency advisory committee shall meet 
and establish the time, place, and manner of 
future meetings of the committee. 

(2) MINIMUM NUMBER OF MEETINGS.—The 
State interagency advisory committee shall 
have at least 2 public meetings each year at 
which the public shall be given an opportu- 
nity to express views concerning the admin- 
istration and operation of the State plan. 

(e) SERVICES AND PERSONNEL.— 

(1) AurHORITY.—The lead agency is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of such per- 
sonnel and to contract for such other serv- 
ices as may be necessary to enable the State 
interagency advisory committee to carry out 
its functions under this Act. 

(2) REIMBURSEMENT.—Members of the 
State advisory committee shall be reim- 
bursed, in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, for necessary ex- 
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penses incurred by such members in carry- 
ing out the duties assigned them as mem- 
bers of the State committee. 

(3) SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS.—The Secretary 
shall ensure that sufficient funds are made 
available, from funds available for the ad- 
ministration of the State plan, to each State 
committee to carry out the requirements of 
this section. 


SEC. 12. STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON LICENS- 


(а) IN GENERAL.— 

(1) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Governor of 
each State participating in the program au- 
thorized under this Act shall establish а 
State committee on licensing. 

(2) TIME FOR ESTABLISHMENT.—The first 
State committee on licensing shall be estab- 
lished and in existence at the time the State 
submits an application for assistance under 
this Act. 

(b) COMPOSITION.— 

(1) MEMBERS.—The State committee on li- 
censing shall be composed of not more than 
15 persons including at least 1 representa- 
tive of— 

(A) for profit and nonprofit child care pro- 


grams; 
(B) early childhood development academi- 
cians; 


(C) pediatricians; 

(D) fire marshals and building inspectors; 

(E) State and local health departments; 

(F) different types of child care programs, 
including caregivers and directors of both 
center-based and family day care home pro- 
grams, 

(G) resource and referral programs; and 

(H) parents of children who are currently 
enrolled in, or have recently been enrolled 
in child care programs (including both 
center-based and family day care home pro- 
grams). 

(2) DUAL SERVICE OF MEMBERS.—Members 
of the State committee on licensing may, at 
the option of the State, be individuals who 
are also serving on the State interagency ad- 
visory committee established under section 
11. 


(с) PUNCTIONS.— 

(1) REVIEW OF LICENSING AUTHORITY.—The 
State committee on licensing shall review 
the licensing requirements, the law, and the 
policies of the licensing agency or agencies 
regulating child care services and programs 
within the State for eligible children, in- 
cluding infants, toddlers, preschool, and 
schoolage children, unless the State has 
conducted such a study within the 4 years 
immediately preceding the establishment of 
the committee under subsection (a). 

(2) REPORT.—Not later than 12 months 
after designation of the State committee on 
licensing, the committee shall prepare and 
submit to the Governor a report. 

(3) CONTENTS OF REPORT.—A report pre- 
pared under paragraph (2) shall contain 
provisions that— 

(A) separately analyzes information on 
center-based programs and information on 
family day care programs; 

(B) outlines the findings and recommen- 
dations of the committee that result from 
the committee review under paragraph (1), 
including a description of the current status 
of child care licensing, regulating, and moni- 
toring within the State; 

(C) outlines the deficiencies in the exist- 
ing licensing, regulating and monitoring 
programs, including an assessment of the 
adequacy of staff to carry out the State pro- 
gram effectively, and recommendations to 
correct such deficiencies or to improve such 
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licensing, regulating, and monitoring pro- 
grams; and 

(D) comments on the minimum child care 
standards promulgated by the Secretary 
pursuant to section 18. 

(d) REcEIPT OF REPORT BY GOVERNOR.— 
Within 60 days after receiving the report 
from the State committee on licensing the 
Governor shall transmit such report to the 
Secretary with— 

(1) the comments of the Governor; and 

(2) the State plan for correcting deficien- 
cies in, or improving the licensing, regulat- 
ing, and monitoring programs as provided 
for under this section. 

(e) SERVICES AND PERSONNEL.— 

(1) AuTHORITY.—The lead agency is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of such per- 
sonnel and to contract for such other serv- 
ices as may be necessary to enable the State 
committee on licensing to carry out its func- 
tions under this Act. 

(2) REIMBURSEMENT.—Members of the 
State committee on licensing shall be reim- 
bursed, in accordance with standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, for necessary ex- 
penses incurred by such members in carry- 
ing out the duties assigned them as mem- 
bers of the State committee. 

(3) SUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS.—The Secretary 
shall ensure that sufficient funds are made 
available to a State, from funds available 
for the administration of the State plan, to 
each State committee to carry out the re- 
quirements of this section. 


SEC. 13. RESOURCE AND REFERRAL PROGRAMS. 

(а) Recocnition.—Each State receiving 
funds under this Act shall recognize private 
nonprofit community-based organizations, 
or public organizations, as resource and re- 
ferral agencies for particular geographic 
areas within the State designated by the 
lead agency under section 6. 

(b) Founpinc.—Each State receiving funds 
under this Act shall provide assistance to 
the organizations referred to in subsection 
(a) to enable such organizations to— 

(1) identify existing child care services; 

(2) provide information and referral to in- 
terested parents; 

(3) provide or arrange for the provision of 
information, training, and technical assist- 
ance to existing and potential child care 
providers and others concerned with the 
availability of child care; 

(4) provide information on the demand 
and supply of child care services within a 
community; and 

(5) provide technical assistance to new 
child care providers to assist such providers 
with budgeting procedures and in under- 
standing and complying with applicable 
child care regulations, relevant tax policies, 
and other policies affecting their oper- 
ations. 

(с) REQUIREMENTS.—In order to be eligible 
for recognition as a resource and referral 
agency for а designated geographic area 
within a State, an organization must— 

(1) have а database of child care services 
in the community that the organization 
continually updates, including centers, nurs- 
ery schools, and family day care service; 

(2) have among the staff of the organiza- 
tion at least 1 individual that has expertise 
in child development; 

(3) have the capability to provide resource 
and referral services in a designated geo- 
graphic area; 

(4) have office space in a location conven- 
ient for parents and employers; 

(5) be able to respond to requests for in- 
formation or assistance in a timely fashion; 
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(6) be committed to providing services to 
all segments of the general public; 

(7) be a public or a not-for-profit organiza- 
tion located within the community to be 
served; 

(8) be able to provide parents with a 
checklist to identify quality child care serv- 
ices; 

(9) be able to provide information on the 
availability of child care subsidies; 

(10) maintain and make publicly available 
on request a list of all referrals made by the 
resource and referral agency; and 

(11) otherwise satisfy regulations promul- 
gated by the lead agency in accordance with 
subsection (f) of this section. 

(d) FuNCTIONS.— 

(1) INFORMATION.—The organization recog- 
nized as а resource and referral service shall 
gather, update, and provide information 
concerning— 

(A) the types of child care services avail- 
able, including services provided by individ- 
ual family day providers as well as centers, 
and information on а range of different 
types of providers, community organiza- 
tions, employers, and public and private in- 
stitutions; 

(B) the costs of available child care serv- 
i 


ces; 
(C) the locations in which child care serv- 
ices are provided; 

(D) the forms of transportation available 
to such locations; 

(E) the hours during which such child 
care services are available; and 

(F) the children eligible to enroll for such 
child care services. 

(2) SUPPORT sERVICE.—The organization 
recognized as a resource and referral service 
shall provide directly, or through subcon- 
tract, the training, technical assistance, and 
support services that a State receiving funds 
under this Act is required to make available 
to family day care providers. 

(e) LIMITATION ON INFORMATION.—In carry- 
ing out the provisions of subsection (d), the 
organization shall not provide information 
concerning any child care program or serv- 
ices which are not in compliance with the 
laws of the State and localities in which 
such services are provided. 

(f) REGULATIONS.—Each State shall devel- 
op regulations to provide guidance to re- 
source and referral agencies within the 
State, considering the model regulations de- 
veloped by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee pursuant to section 18(cX3). 


SEC. 14. TRAINING. 

(a) MINUMUM REQUIREMENT.—A State re- 
ceiving funds under this Act shall require 
that all employed or self-employed persons 
providing licensed or regulated child care in 
the State complete at least 15 hours per 
year of inservice, continuing education, or 
other training in the areas described in this 
section, and shall ensure that such training 
is available. 

(b) GRANTS, ASSISTANCE, AND CLEARING- 
HOUSE.— 

(1) GRANTS AND cCONTRACTS.—The State 
shall make grants to, and enter into con- 
tracts with— 

(A) State and local public agencies, private 
nonprofit organizations, and institutions of 
higher education to develop and coordinate 
& system of child care provider training pro- 
grams under which preservice and continu- 
ing inservice training is provided to care- 
givers, teachers, administrative personnel, 
staff of resource and referral programs, and 
others involved in providing child care in 
the State; and 
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(B) appropriate nonprofit organizations, 
including resource and referral organiza- 
tions, child care food program sponsors, and 
family day care associations, to enable such 
agencies to provide training and technical 
assistance to family day care providers. 

(2) REQUIREMENTS OF CERTAIN GRANTS.— 
Each recipient of a grant under paragraph 
(1XB) shall— 

(A) recruit and train new family day care 
providers, including providers with the ca- 
pacity to provide night-time child care and 
emergency child care at irregular hours (as 
well as emergency care for sick children); 

(B) provide ongoing training to family day 
care providers, including specialized training 
in working with infants; 

(C) operate resource centers to make 
available to family day care providers devel- 
opmentally appropriate curriculum materi- 


(D) operate a system of substitute care- 
givers; 

(E) furnish technical assistance to provid- 
ers to assist such providers in understanding 
and complying with local regulations and 
relevant tax and other policies, and in meet- 
ing State licensing, registration, or other re- 
quirements pertaining to family day care; 

(F) provide subgrants to family day care 
providers for the purchase of moderate cost 
equipment; and 

(G) provide such other support to family 
day care providers in their communities as 
the State agency determines to be appropri- 
ate. 

(3) Assistance.—The State shall provide 
scholarship assistance to— 

(A) individuals seeking a Child Develop- 
ment Associate credential for center-based 
or family day care whose income does not 
exceed, by more than 50 percent, the pover- 
ty line (as defined in section 673(2) of the 
Community Services Block Grant Act (42 
U.S.C. 9902(2)), in amounts sufficient to 
cover the costs involved in securing such 
credentials; and 

(B) individuals seeking to meet the inserv- 
ice training requirements of subsection (a) 
of this section. 

(4) CLEARINGHOUSE.—The State shall es- 
tablish within the lead agency a clearing- 
house to collect and disseminate training 
materials to resource and referral agencies 
and child care providers throughout the 
State. 

(с) Score ОР TRAINING.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Training opportunities 
provided to enable caregivers to meet the re- 
quirements established under subsection (a) 
must offer a variety of options. Such train- 
ing may include— 

(A) attendance at workshops and semi- 
nars; 

(B) visits to other programs; 

(C) access to resource materials; and 

(D) inservice sessions or enrollment in 
courses at community colleges or technical 
schools. 

(2) CONTENT ОҒ TRAINING.—Such training 
shall address— 

(A) the provision of services as appropri- 
ate to special populations of children, in- 
cluding disabled children, migrant children, 
and children with limited English language 
proficiency; 

(B) health and safety, including training 
in first aid, the recognition of communica- 
ble diseases, and child abuse detection and 
prevention; 

(C) child growth and development; 

(D) guidance and discipline techniques; 

(E) planning learning activities; 

(F) linkages with community services; and 
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(G) communication with families. 
SEC. 15. rernm ADMINISTRATION OF CHILD 


(a) ADMINISTRATOR OF CHILD CaAnE.—The 
Secretary shall establish within the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services an Ad- 
ministrator of Child Care who shall have 
the responsibility to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) DuTIES.—The Administrator shall— 

(1) coordinate all activities of the Depart- 
ment relating to child care, and coordinate 
such activities with similar activities of 
other Federal agencies; 

(2) annually collect and publish State 
child care standards and periodic modifica- 
tions to such standards; 

(3) evaluate the performance of programs 
and projects carried on with funds provided 
under this Act; 

(4) act as a clearinghouse to collect and 
disseminate child care training materials 
and studies of the salaries of child care 
workers; and 

(5) issue, amend, or rescind regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this Act, except 
that the Secretary shall not issue any revi- 
sions to the standards promulgated pursu- 
ant to section 18 of this Act that would 
make such standards any less comprehen- 
sive or stringent than the standards as ini- 
tially promulgated. 

(c) Procepures.—The regulations issued 
by the Administrator pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall include procedures for receiving, 
processing, and making determinations on 
complaints concerning the noncompliance 
of a State with the State plan or any of the 
requirements of this Act, including the non- 
discrimination provisions of section 20, as 
well as procedures for the imposition of ap- 
propriate sanctions in accordance with sec- 
tion 16. 

(d) Starr AND RESOURCES.—The Secretary 
shall make available to the Administrator 
such staff and resources as are necessary to 
carry out the functions of the Administra- 
tor under this Act. 


SEC. 16. FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT. 

(а) REVIEW OF STATE PLAN AND COMPLIANCE 
WITH SucH.—The Secretary shall review 
and approve State plans submitted in ac- 
cordance with section 7 and shall monitor 
State compliance with the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) NONCOMPLIANCE.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—If the Secretary, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for а 
hearing to a State finds— 

(A) that there has been a failure by the 
State to comply substantially with any pro- 
vision or any requirements set forth in the 
State plan of that State; or 

(B) that in the operation of any program 
or project funded under this Act there is a 
failure by the State to comply substantially 
with any applicable provision of this Act, 


the Secretary shall notify such State of the 
findings and that no further payments may 
be made to such State under this Art (or, in 
the case of noncompliance by a particular 
program or project, that further payments 
to the State will be limited to programs or 
projects under the State plan found to be in 
compliance with the Act) until the Secre- 
tary is satisfied that there is no longer any 
such failure to comply, or that the noncom- 
pliance will be promptly corrected. 

(2) ADDITIONAL SANCTIONS.—In the case of 
a finding of noncompliance made pursuant 
to this subsection, the Secretary may, in ad- 
dition to the sanctions described in subsec- 
tion, impose other appropriate sanctions, in- 
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cluding recoupment of money improperly 
expended for purposes prohibited or not au- 
thorized by this Act, and disqualification 
from the receipt of financial assistance 
under this Act. 

(3) Norice.—The notice required under 
paragraph (1) shall include notification to a 
State of any such additional sanctions being 
imposed. 

SEC. 17. PAYMENTS. 

(a) In GENERAL.— 

(1) AMOUNT OF ENTITLEMENT.—Each State 
having a plan approved by the Secretary 
under section 7 of this Act shall be entitled 
to payment under this section for each 
fiscal year in an amount (not to exceed its 
allotment under section 5) equal to the Fed- 
eral share of the total sums to be expended 
by the State under the plan for the fiscal 
year for which the grant is made. 

(2) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share for 
each fiscal year shall be 80 percent. 

(3) CONDITION OF ENTITLEMENT.—AS а con- 
dition of State eligibility for payments 
under this section, the State shall be re- 
quired to demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary that the remaining 20 percent 
of the total expenditures of the State will 
be provided from other public or private 
non-Federal sources. 

(4) Lrmrration.—A State may not require 
any private provider of services that is 
funded or seeking funds made available 
under this Act to furnish or contribute in 
cash or in kind to the State match required 
by this section. 

(b) INSTALLMENTS.—The Secretary may 
make payments to a State in installments, 
and in advance or, subject to the require- 
ment of section 7(c)(3)(F), by way of reim- 
bursement, with necessary adjustments on 
account of overpayments or underpayments, 
as the Secretary may determine. 

(c) SPENDING OF FUNDS By STATE.—Pay- 
ments to a State from the allotment under 
section 5 for any fiscal year may be expend- 
ed by the State in that fiscal year or in the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

SEC. 18. NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
CHILD CARE STANDARDS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.— 

(1) In GENERAL.—In order to improve the 
quality of child care the Secretary shall es- 
tablish a National Advisory Committee on 
Child Care Standards, the members of 
which shall be representatives of— 

(A) different types of child care programs; 

(B) resource and referral programs; 

(C) child care and early childhood devel- 
opment specialists; 

(D) early childhood education specialists; 

(E) pediatric health care and related 
fields; 

(F) organizations representing child care 
employees; 

(G) individuals who are experienced with 
regulating child care programs; and 

(H) parents who have been actively in- 
volved in community child care programs. 

(2) APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS.—The Com- 
mittee shall be composed of 15 members of 
which— 

(A) 5 members shall be appointed by the 
President of the United States; 

(B) 3 members shall be appointed by the 
majority leader of the Senate; 

(C) 2 members shall be appointed by the 
minority leader of the Senate; 

(D) 3 members shall be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and 

(E) 2 members shall be appointed by the 
minority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
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(3) CHAIRMAN.—The Committee shall ap- 
point a chairman from among the members 
of the Committee. 

(4) VACANCIES,—À vacancy occurring on 
the Committee shall be filled in the same 
manner as that in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(b) PERSONNEL, REIMBURSEMENT, AND OVER- 
SIGHT.— 

(1) PERSONNEL.—The Secretary shall make 
available to the National Advisory Commit- 
tee adequate office facilities, personnel, 
technical assistance, and funds as are neces- 
sary to carry out effectively the functions of 
the Committee under this section. 

(2) REIMBURSEMENT.—Members of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee who are not reg- 
ular full-time employees of the United 
States Government shall while attending 
meetings and conferences of the National 
Advisory Committee or otherwise engaged 
in the business of the Committee (including 
travel time), be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at а rate fixed by the Secretary, but 
not exceeding the rate specified at the time 
of such service under GS-18 in section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code. While serving 
on the business of the Committee away 
from the homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, such employees may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service. 

(3) OvrnsrcHT.—The Secretary shall 
ensure that the National Advisory Commit- 
tee is established and operated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act (5 U.S.C. App. 2). 

(c) Founcrions.—The National Advisory 
Committee shall— 

(1) review Federal policies with respect to 
child care services and such other data as 
the Committee may deem appropriate; 

(2) not later than six months after the 
date of implementation of such policies, 
submit to the Secretary proposed minimum 
standards for child care programs (setting 
forth separate recommended provisions for 
center-based programs and for family day 
care programs and taking into account the 
different needs of infants, toddlers, pre- 
school and schoolage children); and 

(3) develop and make available to lead 
agencies model regulations for resources 
and referral agencies. 

(d) MINIMUM CHILD CARE STANDARDS.—The 
proposed minimum child care standards de- 
veloped pursuant to subsection (cX1) shall 
include— 

(1) standards applicable to center-based 
programs including— 

(A) group size limits in terms of the 
number of teachers and the number and 
ages of children; 

(B) the maximum appropriate staff-child 
ratios; 

(C) qualifications, training, and back- 
ground of child care personnel, including 
ongoing training requirements for such per- 
sonnel (to supplement the provisions in sec- 
tion 14); 

(D) health and safety requirements for 
children and caregivers; and 

(E) parental involvement in and access to 
child care and development programs 
funded under this Act; and 

(2) standards applicable to family day care 
including— 

(A) the maximum number of children 
which define family day care; 

(B) the total number of infants permitted 
in care; 
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(C) the minimum age for caregivers; and 

(D) health and safety requirements for 
children and caregivers. 

(e) MEDIAN STANDARDS.—The National Ad- 
visory Committee shall determine and pro- 
pose to the Secretary minimum standards 
pursuant to subsection (dX1XA) and (B) 
that reflect the median standards for all 
rre аз of the date of enactment of this 

ct. 

(f) DISTRIBUTION AND CONSIDERATION OF 
STANDARDS.— 

(1) WITHIN THREE MONTHS AFTER RECEIVING 
THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE, THE SECRETARY SHALL 
ISSUE A NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULEMAKING CON- 
CERNING THE PROPOSED STANDARDS. 

(2) DisTRIBUTION.—Within 60 days of the 
issuance of proposed minimum child care 
standards, the Secretary shall— 

(A) distribute the proposed standards to 
each lead agency and State advisory com- 
mittee on licensing for comment; and 

(B) publish the proposed standards in the 
Federal Register for public notice and com- 
ment. 

(2) ConsIDERATION.—The Secretary shall, 
in consultation with the National Advisory 
Committee, take into consideration any 
comments received by the Secretary with 
respect to the standards proposed under 
paragraph (1), and within 180 days after 
publication of the proposed standards, pub- 
lish in the Federal Register the final mini- 
mum child care standards. 

(3) ADDITIONAL COMMENTS.—The National 
Advisory Committee may submit to the Sec- 
retary and to the Congress such additional 
comments on the final minimum child care 
standards published pursuant to this subsec- 
tion as the National Committee considers 
appropriate. 

(g) TERMINATION ОҒ COMMITTEE.—The Na- 
tional Advisory Committee shall cease to 
exist 90 days after the date of publication of 
the final minimum child care standards. 

ВЕС. 19. PROHIBITION ON EXPENDITURE OF FUNDS 
FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES. 

(a) SECTARIAN PURPOSES OR ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—No funds authorized 
by this Act shall be expended for sectarian 
purposes or activities. 

(2) Derrnition.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “sectarian purposes or ac- 
tivities” means— 

(A) any program or activity that has the 
purpose or effect of advancing or promoting 
a particular religion or religion generally; or 

(B) with respect to child care services per- 
formed on the premises of a pervasively sec- 
tarian institution— 

G) any such services performed іп any 
classroom or other immediate space in 
which child care is provided unless all reli- 
gious symbols and artifacts are covered or 
have been removed from such classroom or 
Space; or 

(i) any such services performed by per- 
sons who are otherwise employed as teach- 
ers or teachers' aides in a sectarian school of 
such an institution which provides full-time 
educational services. 

(b) CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS TO SECTARIAN 
INSTITUTIONS.— 

(1) GENERAL RULE.—No funds provided 
under this Act shall be expended for capital 
improvements to sectarian institutions. 

(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term “capital improvements to 
sectarian institutions" shall mean the con- 
struction, repair, or renovation of any facili- 
ty located on the premises of a religious in- 
stitution unless— 
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(A) such institution is not pervasively sec- 
tarian; and 

(B) the use of such facility is permanently 
restricted to nonreligious purposes. 

(с) Turrrox.— With regard to services pro- 
vided to students enrolled in grades one 
through 12 no funds authorized by this Act 
shall be expended for— 

(1) any services provided to such students 
during the regular school day; 

(2) any services for which such students 
receive academic credit toward graduation; 
or 

(3) any instructional services which sup- 
plant or duplicate the academic program of 
any public or private school. 

SEC. 20. NONDISCRIMINATION 

(a) FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE.—Any 
financial assistance provided to a child care 
provider under this Act including, a loan, 
grant, or child care certificate, shall consti- 
tute Federal financial assistance within the 
meaning of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d), title ГХ of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 (20 U.S.C. 
1681, et seq.), the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 
(29 U.S.C. 794), and the regulations promul- 
gated under such, 

(b) DiscRIMINATION.—No child care pro- 
vider receiving Federal financial assistance 
under this Act shall discriminate against 
any child on the basis of race, color, nation- 
al origin, sex, religion, or handicap in the 
provision of any child care services, includ- 
ing, admission decisions, fees, and discipline. 

(c) EMPLOYMENT DISCRIMINATION.—No 
child care provider receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance under this Act shall engage 
in any employment discrimination prohibit- 
ed by title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e, et seq), notwith- 
standing the exemption in section 703 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C, 2000е-2(е)). Nor shall 
any such provider discriminate in employ- 
ment on the basis of handicap. 


LEGISLATIVE SUMMARY 


The Act for Better Child Care Services 
would authorize $2.5 billion (with a 20 per- 
cent state match) to help states: 

Make child care more affordable for low 
and moderate income families; 

Increase the number of child care facili- 
ties and the number of qualified day care 
staff available to all families; 

Improve the quality of child care available 
to all families; 

Coordinate child care resources to ensure 
their efficient use and help make a wide 
range of child care options available to par- 
ents enabling them to make the most suita- 
ble arrangements for their children. 

AFFORDABILITY 


The Act for Better Child Care Services 
would provide states with funds to make 
child care financial assistance available to 
working families with incomes up to 115 
percent of a state’s median income, adjusted 
for family size. Parents in school or training 
programs would also be eligible for assist- 
ance under the bill. The amount of subsidy 
a family receives would be based on a sliding 
fee scale which states would design. States 
would be able to decide whether to provide 
the assistance through contracts with child 
care providers or certificates given to par- 
ents. 

INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF CHILD CARE 


The Act for Better Child Care Services 
would make new federal funds available to 
states to help them increase the number of 
child care facilities and the number of quali- 
fied providers by: 
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Requiring states to establish grant and 
low-interest loan funds to start up and 
expand child care programs; 

Allowing a portion of the funds to be used 
to recruit and train new family day care 
providers. 

IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF CHILD CARE 

The Act for Better Child Care Services 
would help states improve the quality of 
child care available to families by: 

Making funds available to states to help 
them offer training and technical assistance 
to child care providers; 

Ensuring salaries and compensation for 
full and part-time child care providers are 
adequate and attract and retain well-quali- 
fied individuals; 

Requiring states to review and update 
4. child care licensing standards periodi- 

y; 

Requiring states to strengthen the basic 
health and safety protections for children 
in child care; 

Allowing funds to be used to help provid- 
ers meet child care standards; 

Making funds available to states to help 
them improve the enforcement of child care 
standards by training and hiring additional 
staff to monitor child care programs; 

Establishing consumer education pro- 
grams to help parents make informed 
choices about child care and establishing 
state child care hot lines which parents may 
use for additional information on child care. 

COORDINATION OF RESOURCES AND CHILD CARE 
SERVICES 


The Act for Better Child Care Services 
would help states coordinate child care serv- 
ices, thereby helping to ensure an efficient 
use of resources and helping parents to gain 
access to the most appropriate child care 
services by: 

Requiring that states establish interagen- 
cy committees of all state agencies responsi- 
ble for and interested in child care, to mini- 
mize duplication of services and resources; 

Requiring that the state agency with pri- 
mary responsibility for child care develop 
an overall child care plan for the state based 
on input from the Interagency Advisory 
Committee and the public; 

Making funds available for the develop- 
ment of statewide networks of local re- 
source and referral programs to help link 
parents with child care services; 

Reserving a portion of the new child care 
funds to be paired with existing state and 
local early childhood development, Head 
Start, Chapter I and preschool handicapped 
program funds to extend the hours of part- 
day programs to meet the needs of parents 
bid have full-time, out of home responsibil- 

ties. 


ALLIANCE FOR BETTER CHILD CARE, 
Washington, DC, November 16, 1987. 


ABC MEMBERS 


Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Work- 
ers Union. 

American Academy of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 

American Association for Marriage and 
Family Therapy. 

American Association of Psychiatric Serv- 
ices for Children. 

American Association of 
Women. 

American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO. 

American Home Economics Association. 


University 
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American Jewish Committee. 

American Psychological Association. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. 

Bakery, Confectionery, and Tobacco 
Workers International Union B'nai B'rith 
Women, Inc. 

BPW/USA. 

Camp Fire, Inc. 

CATALYST. 

Catholic Charities, U.S.A. 

Center for Law and Social Policy. 

Child Care Action Campaign. 

Child Care Employees’ Project. 

Child Care Nutrition Program Sponsors’ 
Forum. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Children’s Defense Fund. 

Church Women United. 

Christian Children's Fund, Inc. 

Church of the Brethren. 

Coalition of Labor Union Women. 

Communication Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

Community Nutrition Institute. 

Council for Early Childhood Professional 
Recognition. 

Family Resource Coalition. 

Food Research Action Center. 

General Board of Church and Society of 
the United Methodist Church. 

Girls Clubs of America, Inc. 

High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation. 

International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union. 

Lutheran Office for Government Affairs. 

Mexican American Women’s National As- 
sociation, 

NA'AMAT USA. 

National Association of Child Care Re- 
source and Referral Agencies (NACCRRA). 

National Association for Family Day Care. 

National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 

National Association 
Action Agencies. 

National Association of Commissions for 
Women. 

National Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of Educa- 


tion. 
National Association of Elementary 
School Principals. 
National Association of Social Workers. 
National Association of Hospital Affiliated 


of Community 


Child Care Programs. 

National Association of School Psycholo- 
gists. 

National Association of Working 
Women— to 5. 


National Black Child Development Insti- 
tute, Inc. 
National Center for Clinical Infant Pro- 


National Child Abuse Coalition. 

National Coalition for Campus Child 
Care, Inc. 

National Committee for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse. 

National Community Action Foundation. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, Child Advocacy Project. 

National Council on Family Relations. 

National Education Association. 

National Head Start Association. 
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National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 

National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Services. 

National Organization for Women. 

National Puerto Rican Forum. 

National Women’s Law Center. 

NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. 

Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). 

Save the Children. 

Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. 

Southern Association on Children Under 


Six. 

The Children's Foundation. 

Uem of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. 

Unitarian Universalist Association of Con- 
gregations in North America. 

M ions Church Board for Homeland Min- 
es. 

United Church of Christ Coordination 
Center for Women’s Issues. 

United Church of Christ, Office for 
Church in Society. 

United Food and Commercial Workers 
International Union. 

United Way of America, 

Women's Equity Action League. 

Women's Legal Defense Fund. 

YMCA of the USA. 

YMCA of the USA, National Board. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, our 
country is in the midst of a national 
child care crisis. Fifty-two percent of 
all mothers of infants under 1 year of 
age are now in the labor force, а 108- 
percent increase since 1970. Yet, our 
Nation's child care system remains in 
& state of disarray. In America, child 
care is hard to find, difficult to afford, 
and often poor in quality. It is a dilem- 
ma that threatens the well-being of а 
majority of our families. 

Today I join my distinguished col- 
league from Connecticut, Senator 
Dopp, in introducing а bill to address 
this dilemma: The Act for Better 
Child Care Services of 1987. 

You don't have to look far to find 
what the problems are in our current 
child care system. The fact is, we don't 
have a system. As the number of chil- 
dren with working mothers and single 
parents has grown, there has been no 
corresponding increase in our society's 
commitment to quality child care. 
Only 3,000 out of 6 million American 
employers provide any child care help 
at all. State efforts are at best uneven 
and depend more on the health of 
each State's economy than on its child 
care needs. And the Federal commit- 
ment to child care has actually been 
weakened in recent years as spending 
for the title XX social services block 
grant has been restrained. In fact, 
nearly half the States offer federally 
funded child care to fewer children 
than they did in 1981. 

Nine million preschoolers last year 
required child care. Not all of them 
got it. In Des Moines, IA, for example, 
the number of children needing child 
care was 47,000—child care facilities in 
that city can only accommodate 
roughly 12,000. In Seattle, licensed 
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day care facilities have space for only 
8,800 of the 23,000 children who need 
care. What happens when an infant or 
child need day care and there is none 
available? In some instances parents 
leave their children in situations that 
they realize are far less than satisfac- 
tory—alone or with other children far 
too young to be responsible. 

And finding child care is just a third 
of the battle. Another problem is 
paying for it. Child care is costly. The 
typical cost of full-time child care in 
America's major cities and suburbs is 
$3,000 а year for one child. That 
means if you're а single mother with 
two children under 6 and you're earn- 
ing the median wage earned by these 
single mothers, then you would have 
to spend approximately 94 percent of 
your annual income on child care. 
Ninety-four percent! So what happens 
when а working parent cannot afford 
child care? Children are left alone 
again. 

There is no need to talk in the ab- 
stract. This appalling situation is very 
real—ask Linda Grant. She lived in 
Dade County, FL, with her two sons, 
Anthony and Maurice, aged 3 and 4. 
She couldn't afford child care either. 
While she qualified for government as- 
sistance for child care, Florida's wait- 
ing list for such assistance was 22,000 
names along, a 2-year wait. In the 
meantime, she did the best she could, 
relying on friends and relatives. Some 
days these arrangements fell through, 
and she, like so many other parents, 
was forced to leave her two boys alone 
at home. On one such day, Anthony 
and Maurice climbed into а seemingly 
cozy place—a clothes dryer—to look at 
a magazine. When they shut the door, 
they burned to death. 

Even if you're lucky enough to find 
child care and you can afford it, there 
still is one more problem: how can you 
be sure it's good child care? The 
answer is, you can't. On the average, 
child care providers earn less than bar- 
tenders and parking lot attendants. 
That means we pay people more to 
watch our cars than to watch our chil- 
dren. It also means that there is a 
high labor turnover in the child care 
field. States vary in their regulations, 
some allowing one adult to care for 
eight infants at & time. Some States 
don't require even basic training in 
health and safety. 

The consequences of subjecting chil- 
dren to poor care during the formative 
years of their lives are far-reaching 
and frightening. We know that good 
child care ensures that children are 
safe, healthy, and well-nourished. It 
also provides them with the founda- 
tion they need to build toward success 
in school. We can only imagine what 
bad child care can do. Nine million 
preschoolers last year needed child 
care. Mr. President, we are raising а 
generation with our backs turned. 
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The Act for Better Child Care ad- 
dresses each of the three major prob- 
lems with child care in this country: 
availability, affordability, and quality. 
To increase the availability of child 
care, the act will provide funds to en- 
courage States to broaden the number 
and variety of child care services. To 
help make child care more affordable, 
it will provide new funds to subsidize 
services for low-income families. And, 
to ensure quality care, it will provide 
funding to allow States to improve 
standards and enforcement mecha- 
nisms, training and technical assist- 
ance, and resource and referral pro- 
grams. 

The measure is very straightfor- 
ward. It provides States with the nec- 
essary flexibility in determining how 
best to meet their unique child care 
needs, yet it also sets minimum Feder- 
al standards to ensure quality. The act 
allows States to decide whether to pro- 
vide assistance through contracts with 
child care providers, or certificates 
given directly to parents. It requires 
States to establish grant and low-inter- 
est loan funds for the establishment 
and expansion of child care facilities. 
Also required is a State child care plan 
and а resource referral network, so 
that parents searching for child care 
can locate the care that they need. 

It is clear that the American people 
support а public commitment to child 
care. Recent surveys show that Ameri- 
cans recognize the need to invest in 
child care, and they are willing to 
make that investment. A recent Harris 
poll showed 73 percent of the respond- 
ents indicated they would be willing to 
increase their taxes to pay for child 
care. A full 88 percent want the gov- 
ernment to provide more day care 
services for children of poor mothers. 

Good child care is good business too. 
A Fortune magazine study of 400 par- 
ents with children younger than 12 
found that child care dissatisfaction 
was the most reliable predictor of ab- 
senteeism and unproductive work 
time. The Census Bureau itself has 
found that in 1 month, 5 percent of 
working parents missed work due to 
child care problems. 

There are over 85 organizations that 
support this measure and this commit- 
ment. 

In closing, Mr. President, I urge each 
of my distinguished colleagues to join 
me in this commitment to respond to 
the dilemma that Time magazine 
called, “the most wrenching personal 
problem facing millions of American 
families.” The time for better child 
care has come. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am pleased today to join as an original 
cosponsor of S. 1885, the proposed Act 
for Better Child Care Services of 1987 
[ABC]. This measure is designed to in- 
crease the availability of child care by 
providing grants to State to help 
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broaden the number and variety of 
child care services, to help make child 
care more affordable by providing new 
funds to subsidize services for low- 
income working families, and to help 
promote quality care by providing 
funding for the States to improve 
child care standards and enforcement 
mechanisms, training and technical as- 
sistance, and resource and referral 
programs. 

The lack of adequate child care is 
currently one of the most serious 
problems facing millions of families, 
and it serves as a major impediment to 
the attainment of economic security 
for countless numbers of women, chil- 
dren, and families in this country. 
Today, almost two-thirds of all moth- 
ers with school age children work out- 
side the home. Tremendous demo- 
graphic changes have taken place in 
our society during the last decade. 
Yet, public policies have simply not 
kept pace with an evolving work force 
and the changing needs of American 
families. It is imperative that we re- 
spond now to these changes through a 
carefully designed, long-range initia- 
tive to help meet the ever-increasing 
demand for quality, affordable child 
care. 

Mr. President, the dimensions of the 
child care crisis in this country are 
enormous. It will take the combined 
efforts of many segments of our socie- 
ty to meet this challenge. On the Fed- 
eral level, we must provide leadership 
in developing responsive public poli- 
cies to support families. Further, we 
must encourage State and local gov- 
ernmental entities, as well as employ- 
ers and community organizations, to 
work together to help resolve this 
crisis. 

The legislative initiative being intro- 
duced today represents the kind of col- 
laborative effort demanded by the 
enormity of the problem. An alliance 
of a broad range of national organiza- 
tions, the Alliance for Better Child 
Care [ABC], including child advocacy 
groups, women’s organizations, reli- 
gious groups, and professional organi- 
zations, have worked together over the 
past year on helping to develop this 
new legislative proposal. 

Mr. President, I strongly support the 
measure being introduced today. This 
comprehensive response to our nation- 
al child care problem promises to pro- 
vide a sound and realistic approach to 
the growing need for American fami- 
lies for high quality, yet affordable, 
child care. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Child and Human Development Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources 
during the 95th and 96th Congresses 
and as a member of its predecessor, 
the Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth, since its creation in the 92d 
Congress, I have consistently worked 
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to protect and promote the well-being 
of America’s children and families. Be- 
cause the lack of affordable child care 
has been and remains one of the most 
pressing problems facing America’s 
families, throughout my 19 years in 
the Senate I have been deeply in- 
volved in and committed to issues re- 
lating to child care services for work- 
ing parents. 

In past Congresses, I have sponsored 
and cosponsored comprehensive child 
care measures, ranging from the 1971 
child care legislation vetoed by Presi- 
dent Nixon to the comprehensive 
measure, S. 4, which I have introduced 
since 1979. In addition, I have spon- 
sored and cosponsored child care 
measures focused upon specific areas 
of child care, including a pending bill, 
S. 934, which addresses the need for 
the development of model child care 
standards. Although we have made 
some progress in recent years in enact- 
ing small measures dealing with child 
care needs, this patchwork, incremen- 
tal approach has fallen far short of 
what is truly necessary if we are to 
deal effectively with meeting the child 
care needs of our Nation’s working 
families. 

Today's measure represents ап 
effort to deal with this problem in a 
comprehensive, coordinated fashion. It 
is a long-overdue step that can and 
must be taken. 

FORMATION OF THE ALLIANCE FOR BETTER CHILD 
CARE 

Mr. President, I want to comment 
briefly on development of the Alliance 
for Better Child Care [ABC] and the 
proposed Act for Better Child Care 
Services. As I indicated at the outset, 
this legislation was developed with the 
collaboration of a broad range of orga- 
nizations participating in the Alliance 
for Better Child Care. 

It is particularly gratifying for me to 
see the emergence of this broad-based 
coalition of organizations committed 
to working toward achieving a compre- 
hensive, well-designed approach on 
the Federal level to addressing the 
child care crisis. More than a year and 
a half ago, I wrote to the heads of 
many of the national organizations in- 
volved in issues relating to child care 
urging that they join together to de- 
velop a comprehensive child care initi- 
ative. I believe then, as I do now, that 
the time is ripe for such an initiative. 
The idea was enthusiastically en- 
dorsed, and the formation of the Alli- 
ance for Better Child Care quickly fol- 
lowed. 

Over the past year, my staff has 
worked closely with members of ABC 
in developing and refining the legisla- 
tion which is being introduced today. 
The drafts of the proposed legislation 
were widely circulated, and numerous 
meetings were held both in Washing- 
ton and in the field with child care ex- 
perts, parents, and concerned individ- 
uals so that the very best ideas and 
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proposals could be incorporated into 
this legislation. When it is enacted, 
the Act for Better Child Care Services 
will move our Nation a quantum leap 
ahead in our efforts to address the 
child care crisis. This measure repre- 
sents the consensus of numerous indi- 
viduals and organizations who have 
been involved in child care issues at 
the local, State, and National levels. 

I ask unanimous consent that a list 
of the members of the Alliance for 
Better Child Care, who have worked 
hard over the past year on helping de- 
velop this legislation be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am very pleased 
that the chairmen of the respective 
subcommittees with jurisdiction over 
the legislation in both the House and 
Senate have agreed to introduce the 
measure and lend their strong support 
to this effort. With this kind of sup- 
port, the ABC legislation will get the 
attention needed to make it a high pri- 
ority measure in both Houses of Con- 
gress. 

NATIONAL CHILD CARE CRISIS 

Mr. President, I have had numerous 
opportunities to listen directly to par- 
ents who constantly struggle with 
child care problems. During 1986, I 
held an extensive series of community 
forums throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia focused upon the child care 
crisis in my own State. At these com- 
munity forums, I met with and heard 
the concerns of hundreds of Califor- 
nians regarding the inadequacy of 
child care services. 

Mr. President, it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that what was once a major 
problem is now a major crisis. During 
the past 7 years under the Reagan ad- 
ministration, the Nation’s inadequate 
supply of child care has deteriorated 
even further. At the same time that 
the Federal Government has reduced 
its funding for existing child care pro- 
grams, the number of mothers of 
young children entering the labor 
force has continued to grow. 

In 1977, when I first began to work 
on a comprehensive child care propos- 
al, an estimated 51.7 percent of the 
mothers of children between the ages 
of 6 and 17 and 37.6 percent of the 
mothers of children under age 6 were 
in the work force. Now, 10 years later 
the numbers have increased to 63.8 
percent and 53.1 percent respectively. 
For 1977 these percentages translated 
to 22.5 million children between the 
ages of 6 and 17 and 6.4 million under 
the age of 6 with mothers in the work 
force. In 1987 there are 24.7 million 
children in the older age group and 
10.5 million in the under group. 

A report released last year by the 
Children’s Defense Fund projects that 
if current trends continue, 34.4 million 
children over 6 will have a mother in 
the work force by 1995 and 14.6 mil- 
lion children under 6. 
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FEDERAL CHILD CARE FUNDS DRASTICALLY 
REDUCED 

As the number of children needing 
care has escalated, resources for child 
care have been slashed. In 1981, the 
Social Security Act Title XX Program, 
the major source of direct financial as- 
sistance to child care programs, was 
reduced by 20 percent for fiscal year 
1982 from $3.1 to $2.4 billion, and the 
$200 million earmarked for child care 
was eliminated. The estimates were at 
that time that some 150,000 families 
would lose their child care assistance 
under title XX as a result of those 
first-year Reagan cuts. Those projec- 
tions have been substantiated by re- 
ports on how child care programs in 
various States have actually been hurt 
by the funding cutbacks. 

Although over the past several years 
Congress has been able to restore 
some funds to title XX, following the 
huge cut in 1981, the fiscal year 1987 
funding level of $2.7 billion remained 
$200 million below the fiscal year 1981 
level of $2.9. In real terms, adjusted 
for inflation, Federal funding for title 
XX is now only 72 percent of the 1981 
level and 52 percent of the 1977 level. 
Given the enormous increase in the 
need for child care assistance for low- 
income families, the decrease in sup- 
port for these services is simply irra- 
tional and inexplicable as a matter of 
public policy. 

CALIFORNIA CHILD CARE NEEDS 

Mr. President, as I indicated earlier, 
during 1986, I conducted as extensive 
series of community meetings about 
the child care crisis in California. I 
held 11 of these meetings specifically 
focused on child care issues. The 
number of people attending ranged 
from 75 to 100 to several hundred at 
some of these forums. Parents, child 
care providers, community workers, 
business and civic leaders, and just 
concerned citizens participated in 
these meetings. 

Mr. President, California has long 
been recognized as a leader in the area 
of child care. Indeed, after World War 
II, when the federally funded child 
care programs established under the 
Lanham Act were shut down through- 
out the Nation, the State of California 
took over the funding of the Califor- 
nia programs, thereby establishing a 
long history and tradition of support 
for child care in California. 

Both the public and private sectors 
in California have contributed to 
building child care resources. Califor- 
nia enjoys a unique and extensive 
system of child care resource and re- 
ferral agencies, providing in each of 
the State’s 58 counties a central source 
of information on existing child care 
services and resources and technical 
assistance to help develop new serv- 
ices. 

Yet, by every measure, child care 
needs are not being met in my State. 
In many areas and for many children 
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and families, the lack of child care 
services constitutes a crisis which 
threatens economic survival. The cur- 
rent resouces fall well below the exist- 
ing need for child care services. In the 
two areas of infant care and extended 
child care for school age children, the 
problems are particularly acute. Wait- 
ing lists are commonplace. By some es- 
timates, 1 million more children need 
child care than can be accommodated 
by existing licensed facilities. By 1995, 
it has been projected that 200,000 
more California children will need 
child care. My State, like the rest of 
the Nation, has simply not been able 
to keep pace with the escalating 
demand for services. 

ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF CHILD CARE CRISIS 

Mr. President, as serious as the prob- 
lems are in the supply of safe, afford- 
able child care today, there is little 
doubt that the need will grow in the 
decade ahead. 

It is important to understand that 
mothers are in the work force for one 
major reason: economic necessity. 
Two-thirds of the women in the work 
force are either sole providers or have 
husbands who earn less than $15,000. 
In 1983, 25 percent of the married 
women in the work force had hus- 
bands whose earnings were less than 
$10,000; 50 percent under $20,000, and 
nearly 80 percent less than $30,000. 
The earnings of these women play a 
critical role in the economic well-being 
of their families. For the one in six 
American families headed by a woman, 
of course, her earnings are a matter of 
simple survivial. 

The cost of child care is beyond the 
reach of many families. A recent study 
found that in San Francisco the aver- 
age annual cost of child care in a 
family day care setting for a two-year- 
old is over $4,000. That's a staggering 
amount for any family and especially 
for a low-income family. Two parents 
working full time at the minimum 
wage would spend 30 percent of their 
income just on child care. A single 
parent working at the minimum wage 
would expend a staggering 60 percent 
of wages on child care. For millions of 
families, child care costs rank at the 
top of the family budget, next to food 
and shelter costs. 

Mr. President, although adequate 
child care is а matter which ought to 
concern every member of our society— 
male and female alike—there is little 
question that the lack of adequate 
child care has a major and profound 
impact upon the economic well-being 
of millions of women and children in 
this country. 

SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 

Mr. President, the legislation we are 
introducing today attacks the child 
care crisis from a number of different 
approaches. 

It authorizes the appropriation of 
$2.5 billion to be distributed to the 
States to help low-income families pay 
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for essential child care services and 
improve the quality of child care for 
all families. States receiving these 
funds must demonstrate their own 
commitment to helping to meet the 
child care crisis by providing a 20-per- 
cent State match. 

The bulk of the funds provided—75 
percent—must be used to help families 
earning less than 115 percent of their 
State median income to pay for child 
care. The States must establish sliding 
fees scales so that families on the 
higher end of the scale will pay more 
for their share of child care costs than 
families with less income. As a family’s 
income grows, its contribution to 
paying for child care costs would also 
increase. States would be required to 
give priority for services to those fami- 
lies in greatest need. 

States would be encouraged to use 
some of the funds to maximize exist- 
ing resources; for example, by requir- 
ing that a minimum of 10 percent of 
the funds be used to extended part- 
day programs like Head Start and 
State preschool education programs 
into full-day programs. The bill also 
provides that child care reimburse- 
ment under this program would be at 
the market rate for child care in the 
community and provides for higher re- 
imbursement rates for services to in- 
fants and disabled children. In order 
to maximize parental choices, the bill 
authorizes the States to utilize a varie- 
ty of funding mechanisms and types of 
child care providers, ranging from 
both nonprofit and profit child care 
centers to family day care homes. 

The States would be allowed to use 
no more than 10 percent of their 
grants for administrative costs. 

The remaining 15 percent of the 
State grants would be allocated to ac- 
tivities designed to improve the qual- 
ity of child care services for all fami- 
lies. 

States would be required to use a 
portion of this 15 percent to establish 
and operate child care resource and re- 
ferral programs. These programs 
would provide a range of services to 
families, including providing parents 
with a checklist for what to look for in 
a child care program, providing train- 
ing and technical assistance to family 
day care providers and centers, and of- 
fering information on how parents can 
get financial assistance in meeting the 
costs of child care. Special funding 
would be made available to help 
strengthen family day care programs, 
recruit new family day care providers, 
and provide training and other assist- 
ance to these important child care pro- 
viders. 

States would be required to offer 
training programs for all child care 
providers. Providers would be required 
to have at least 15 hours of in-service 
training annually. 
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Finally, States which receive Federal 
funds under this legislation would be 
required to meet Federal minimum 
child care standards. A national advi- 
sory committee would be established 
to develop minimum standards in five 
key areas: staff/child ratios, group 
size, parent involvement, caregiver 
qualifications, and health and safety. 
States would be allowed a 5-year 
period to come into compliance with 
the new standards. Upon complying 
with the standards, the State match 
would drop from 20 percent to 15 per- 
cent. After 5 years, States which fail 
to come into compliance would be in- 
eligible for continued funding under 
the new act. 

Mr. President, these provisions relat- 
ing to child care standards are particu- 
larly important in a time of fiscal re- 
straints and the need for accountabil- 
ity for Federal expenditures. If the 
Federal Government is going to 
expend Federal funds on child care 
services, it needs to be assured that 
the funds are being utilized for good 
quality care. The legislation requires 
that States accepting these funds dem- 
onstrate a commitment to monitoring 
the quality of child care programs. 
Annual visits to child care centers 
must be established along with com- 
plaint procedures. Parents must be as- 
sured the right to visit a program their 
child is enrolled in at any time. 

EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL RESOURCES 

Mr. President, in a decade of fiscal 
restraints and the need to reduce the 
mounting Federal deficit, some may 
question the feasibility of enacting 
legislation to authorize any new 
spending programs, Although the 
sponsors and supporters of the pro- 
posed Act for Better Child Care Serv- 
ices have not deluded themselves 
about the task which lies ahead, the 
broad support for this initiative, both 
within and outside Congress, demon- 
strates a realistic recognition of the 
need for child care legislation of this 
scope. The problems which American 
families face in finding adequate and 
affordable child care are enormous. 
They demand a substantial and mean- 
ingful response. 

Recent public opinion polls demon- 
strate that the majority of Americans 
recognize the severity of the child care 
crisis and its implications for our Na- 
tion's work force and economic well- 
being. A poll released earlier this year 
indicated 71 percent of those surveyed 
supported increased Government re- 
sources for child care programs. The 
child care crisis is a problem which 
cannot be resolved without additional 
Federal assistance. The Federal Gov- 
ernment cannot and should not bear 
the burden alone. But it can and 
should play a major role in helping 
make sure adequate and affordable 
child care is available for families 
struggling to stay in the work force 
and off the welfare rolls. 
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It is imperative, however, that we 
succeed in keeping the Federal deficit 
down so that we can invest the neces- 
sary resources in the well-being of 
children and families. Our Nation 
must continue to address pressing new 
social problems. But to do so, we must 
get our national budget problems re- 
solved, and our national priorities in 
order. I am committed to major deficit 
reduction efforts so that our Nation 
can meet the challenges in child care, 
education, housing, transportation, 
and other critical areas that face us in 
the years to come. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, there is hardly a com- 
munity in this country which has not 
experienced a crisis in the area of 
child care over the past few years. 
Throughout the country, there are 
long waiting lists for admission to ex- 
isting child care programs. Countless 
parents are forced to make-do with un- 
satisfactory child care arrangements 
so that they can continue to work to 
support their families. 

Over the past several months, I have 
made a series of statements which 
have appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD highlighting some of the as- 
pects of the child care crisis. Those 
statements appeared on June 24 
(58620), July 1 (89246), July 10 
(59765), July 28 (510795), and October 
15 (S14423). Among those statements, 
I discussed two incidents which under- 
score in the most dramatic way the 
need to provide adequate child care 
services. The first tragedy involved the 
death of two young boys in Florida. 
These two Miami brothers—3 and 4 
years of age—were left alone while 
their mother was at work. The make- 
shift child care arrangements utilized 
while the boys were on a waiting list 
for admission to a subsidized child 
care program had fallen through. The 
boys, left alone, crawled into a clothes 
dryer which somehow turned on. The 
two had been on the waiting list for 
over a year along with some 6,000 
other Florida youngsters. 

More recently, two unattended chil- 
dren died in a fire in Reston, VA. The 
stories were remarkably similar: A 
working mother trying to stay off wel- 
fare, small children too young to care 
for themselves, waiting lists for afford- 
able care, tragedy. If we fail to address 
the child care crisis in America, we run 
the risk of witnessing more tragedies 
like these. Our failure to act clearly 
places in jeopardy the lives of the chil- 
dren who are our Nation’s greatest re- 
source. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
measure being introduced today ad- 
dresses the ever-growing need in this 
country for a comprehensive, coordi- 
nated approach to child care. There is 
simply no question that the demand 
and need for child care will continue 
to grow. If we take steps today to 
design an efficient and cost-effective 
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mechanism for meeting those needs, 
the ultimate savings will far outweigh 
the short-term expenditure. 

Indeed, child care itself is both a 
short-term and a long-term investment 
in the future. Short-term expenditures 
may be almost immediately offset by 
increased tax revenues derived from 
parent earnings and reductions in gov- 
ernmental subsistence and other ex- 
penditures necessitated by the effects 
of lack of adequate child care arrange- 
ments. Some longer term social costs, 
such as juvenile vandalism, delinquen- 
cy, and child abuse and neglect, may 
also be reduced by prudent and cost- 
effective investments in child care 
today. 

Mr. President, I applaud the many 
individuals and organizations that 
have provided their insights, guidance, 
and encouragement in the develop- 
ment and formulation of this legisla- 
tion. I look forward to working with 
my colleagues and interested individ- 
uals and organizations to see that this 
comprehensive child care initiative, so 
sorely needed, is enacted into law. 

There being no objection, the list 
mentioned earlier was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


ABC MEMBERS 


American Academy of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry. 

American Academy of Pediatrics. 

American Association for Marriage and 
Family Therapy. 

American Association of Psychiatric Serv- 
ices for Children. 

American Association of 
Women. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

American Federation of State, County, 
and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO. 

American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
сто. 

American Home Economics Association. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Psychological Association. 

American Public Welfare Association. 

Association of Junior Leagues, Inc. 

Bakery, Confectionery, and Tobacco 
Workers International Union. 

B'nai B'rith Women, Inc. 

Camp Fire, Inc. 

CATALYST. 

Catholic Charities, USA. 

Center for Law and Social Policy. 

Child Care Action Campaign. 

Child Care Employees’ Project. 

Child Care Nutrition Program Sponsors’ 
Forum. 

Child Welfare League of America. 

Children’s Defense Fund. 

Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. 

Church of the Brethren. 

Church Women United. 

Coalition of Labor Union Women. 

Communication Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO. 

Council for Early Childhood Professional 
Recognition. 

Family Resource Coalition. 

Food Research Action Center. 

General Board of Church and Society of 
the United Methodist Church. 

Girls Clubs of America, Inc. 

High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation. 


University 
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International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, 

Lutheran Office for Government Affairs. 

Mexican American Women's National As- 
sociation. 

NA'AMAT USA. 

National Association of Child Care Re- 
source and Referral Agencies (NACCRRA). 

National Association for Family Day Care. 

National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 

National Association of Commissions for 
Women. 

National Association of Community 
Action Agencies. 

National Association of Early Childhood 
Specialists in State Departments of Educa- 


tion. 
of Elementary 


National Association 
School Principals. 

National Association of Hospital Affiliated 
Child Care 


Programs. 
National Association of School Psycholo- 


gists. 

National Association of Working 
Women-9 to 5. 

National Black Child Development Insti- 
tute, Inc. 

National Center for Clinical Infant Pro- 


grams. 

National Child Abuse Coalition. 

National Coalition for Campus Child 
Care, Inc. 

National Committee for the Prevention of 
Child Abuse. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

National Council of Catholic Women. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Council of La Raza. 

National Council of Negro Women. 

National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, Child Advocacy Project. 

National Council on Family Relations. 

National Education Association. 

National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Clubs, Inc. 

National Head Start Association. 

National Jewish Community Relations 
Advisory Council. 

National Network of Runaway and Youth 
Services. 

National Puerto Rican Forum. 

National Women's Law Center. 

NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. 

Presbyterian Church (USA). 

Save the Children. 

Service Employees International Union, 
AFL-CIO. 

Southern Association on Children Under 
Six. 

The Children's Foundation. 

United Church Board for Homeland Min- 
istries. 

United Church of Christ Coordination 
Center for Women’s Issues. 

United Church of Christ, Office for 
Church in Society. 

United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union. 

United Way of America. 

Women’s Equity Action League. 

Women’s Legal Defense Fund. 

YMCA of the USA. 

YWCA of the USA, National Board. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
rise to join Senators Dopp, CRANSTON, 
and CHAFEE in introducing landmark 
national child care legislation, the Act 
for Better Child Care Services. 

Once again we find ourselves re- 
sponding to a crisis situation. The 
child care crisis, however, confronts us 
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with a special challenge, because it is 
not simply about trade imbalances or 
budget deficits or military hardware. 
It is about something much more im- 
portant. It is about our Nation’s chil- 
dren. It is about a generation of chil- 
dren at risk. 

Indeed, day care in America is not 
just a national crisis, it is a national 
disgrace. In many communities, the 
demand for infant care exceeds the 
available supply by three to one—or 
worse. For lack of alternatives, mil- 
lions of parents leave their children in 
day care situations they realize are 
less than satisfactory, if not danger- 
ous. Millions of low-income parents— 
especially single parents—face the ter- 
rible choice of placing their children 
in potentially harmful situations or 
forgoing employment or training op- 
portunities because they cannot afford 
child care. Employers pay a price, too, 
in the coin of absenteeism and reduced 
productivity of workers who are dis- 
tracted by child care problems. 

Mr. President, the Act for Better 
Child Care Services tackles these prob- 
lems head on. After 16 years of inad- 
equate, piecemeal legislative pallia- 
tives and salves, we are at last intro- 
ducing a comprehensive bill that ad- 
dresses all the major facets of the day 
care crisis. It brings the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a more active child care 
partnership with the States and the 
private sector. Its objectives are to 
make child care more affordable; to in- 
crease the availability of child care to 
all families; and to improve the quality 
and safety of child care. 

Specifically, the Act for Better Child 
Care Services will provide funds and 
incentives to encourage States to 
broaden the number and varieties of 
child care services. It will subsidize 
services for low-income families. And 
it will provide funding to help States 
improve standards and enforcement, 
training and technical assistance. 

Once again, the American people are 
way out in front of Congress in their 
support for child care legislation—and 
in their willingness to foot the bill for 
solutions. An ABC-Washington Post 
poll this year determined that 57 per- 
cent of Americans believe child care 
programs should be increased; that 
compares to 44 percent the year 
before. A recent Harris poll found that 
73 percent of Americans would be will- 
ing to increase their taxes to pay for 
improved child care. 

There are many reasons for this 
groundswell of public support. All 
have their roots in the rapidly chang- 
ing demographics of the last 15 to 20 
years. Today, half of all married moth- 
ers with infants younger than 1 year 
old also hold down jobs; this is a 108- 
percent increase since 1970. By 1995, 
two-thirds of all preschool children 
will have working mothers. 

Of course, it would be wonderful if 
all mothers had the option of staying 
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at home with their young children. 
The facts of life, however, are that 
some 70 percent of employed mothers 
work not as a matter of choice but as a 
matter of pressing economic need. 
Even so, the average income of two- 
parent families with children actually 
declined 3.1 percent between 1973 and 
1984. 

Meanwhile, the typical cost of full- 
time child care in our major metropol- 
itan areas is $3,000 per year for each 
child. That equals one-third the 
annual poverty-level income for a 
family of three. No wonder studies 
show that lack of affordable child care 
is a key reason why many parents 
don’t work or can work only part time. 

I could go on citing statistics galore. 
There are countless excellent econom- 
ic arguments in favor of national day 
care legislation. They all pale, howev- 
er, in light of the one all-important 
consideration: the needs of our chil- 
dren. Our first questions must be: 
What is best for the children? What is 
the minimum that we as a society owe 
to our children? 

Mr. President, surely the minimum 
standard must begin with day care 
services in which the children of work- 
ing parents are safe, healthy, and well- 
nourished. In addition, we must con- 
sider the nurturing and developmental 
dimensions of quality child care. After 
all, day care centers need not be limit- 
ed to the role of babysitters or ware- 
houses. They can and should provide 
kids with the foundation they need to 
build toward success in school. Indeed, 
in many instances, day care centers 
are equipped to give children the kind 
of enriched developmental atmosphere 
that not all mothers and fathers are 
able to provide. 

These educational opportunities are 
inherently worthwhile. They contrib- 
ute to richer, more productive, more 
satisfying lives. But—for the more lit- 
eral minded—we can also quantify the 
payoffs; we can attach dollar figures. 
According to a staff report of the 
House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families, $1 invested in 
preschool education returns $4.75 in 
savings because of lower special educa- 
tion and welfare costs, and higher 
worker productivity. 

Just this month, the results of a 
landmark 10-year study by Syracuse 
University were published. Echoing 
earlier studies, the Syracuse team 
found that low-income children who 
received intensive day care and family 
services during their first 5 years had 
sharply lower delinquency rates, 
higher levels of self-esteem, and better 
school performance in adolescence 
than a similar group of children who 
received no services. 

For example, children of low-income 
parents who participated in the Syra- 
cuse study had a 6-percent rate of ju- 
venile delinquency compared to a 22- 
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percent rate for children in a control 
group. Over time, court and detention 
costs were $12,000 for the program 
group compared with $107,000 for the 
control group. 

Mr. President, despite the over- 
whelming and urgent need for child 
care legislation, it is inevitable that 
there will be concern about the $2.5 
billion price tag. Certainly, this is a le- 
gitimate concern. 

The Federal Government is in the 
midst of a budget crisis—a budget 
crisis that will demand austerity for 
years to come. But this does not mean 
turning & deaf ear and a blind eye to 
new ideas. It does mean being rigorous 
and tough minded in setting national 
priorities. Surely, by any sane and rea- 
sonable calculation, our children must 
come first. We must not cheat our 
children. 

Mr. President, I salute the efforts of 
my fellow cosponsors of the Act for 
Better Child Care Services—especially 
Senator Dopp, who has championed 
day care legislation in committee, and 
Senator CRANSTON, who for years has 
been the foremost advocate of child 
care issues in Congress. I can think of 
few legislative initiatives I have been 
more proud to be associated with. 

The Act for Better Child Care Serv- 
ices is an idea whose time has come— 
whose time is long overdue. I look for- 
ward to working hard to pass this au- 
thorizing legislation on the Senate 
floor. And I intend to lead the cam- 
paign to win funding for the bill in the 
fiscal year 1989 budget. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I speak 
today in support of an important and 
historic piece of legislation, the Act 
for Better Child Care Services of 1987, 
better known as the ABC bill. This 
legislation represents the first major 
Federal effort to provide for compre- 
hensive child care services, and I am 
more than pleased to be an original co- 
sponsor of it. The Act for Better Child 
Care Services creates a Federal struc- 
ture and provides for funding to meet 
the widespread and pressing need for 
affordable, quality child care in our 
Nation. I commend my distinguished 
colleague and chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Children, Families, 
Drugs and Alcoholism for his foresight 
and leadership in introducing this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. President, as Members of Con- 
gress we have an obligation to recog- 
nize that the rapidly changing demo- 
graphics of the work force are affect- 
ing and will continue to affect chil- 
dren and families in this country. The 
statistics amply illustrate the extraor- 
dinary challenges facing families 
today. Fully half of the women in this 
country with children under the age of 
3 years are currently in the labor 
force. Seventy percent of mothers 
with school-age children are employed 
or seeking employment. If current 
trends continue, and there is no reason 
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to doubt that they will, by 1995 three 
out of every four school-age children 
and two out of three preschool chil- 
dren will have mothers in the labor 
force. The era of the traditional Amer- 
ican family is over, and I believe that 
we have an obligation not only to rec- 
ognize this fact, but to move swiftly to 
ensure that the institution of family 
remains strong and solid. The ABC bill 
be be a significant step in that direc- 
tion. 

The bill is straightforward in its ob- 
jectives. It will increase the availabil- 
ity of child care for working parents. 
It will make child care more afford- 
able to the growing number of families 
who depend on it. Probably most im- 
portant of all, it will ensure that the 
newly established as well as the exist- 
ing child care facilities are quality en- 
vironments. The provisions of the bill 
call for funds to be allocated for sever- 
al purposes: To increase the availabil- 
ity of quality facilities; to subsidize 
services for low-income families; and 
to put in to place mechanisms to im- 
prove standards, training, and techni- 
cal assistance, and resource and refer- 
ral programs. 

Mr. President, the ABC bill will obvi- 
ously make it easier for the modern 
American family not only to exist but 
to grow stronger. The importance of 
the ABC bill cannot be overstated. 
This most critical legislation is emi- 
nently worthy of positive consider- 
ation, and I urge my colleagues to join 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Dopp, in his outstanding 
efforts on behalf of children and their 
families. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, 
as an original cosponsor of the Act for 
Better Child Care Services of 1987, I 
rise to urge my colleagues to support 
this essential initiative and to move 
child care to a priority position on the 
public policy agenda. 

It has been over 15 years since Con- 
gress seriously considered a major 
piece of legislation addressing the 
availability, affordability, and quality 
of child care. It was in 1971, that 
President Nixon vetoed the Mondale/ 
Brademas antipoverty bill which in- 
cluded a $2 billion program to provide 
educational, nutritional, and health 
services for preschool children. Since 
that time, proposals to create a com- 
prehensive Federal Child Care Pro- 
gram have been introduced but have 
never reached the floor of either 
Chamber. 

We cannot continue to ignore the 
needs of our youngest segment of our 
population and their families, despite 
our concerns about establishing new 
Federal programs. The gap between 
the demand for child care and the 
supply of quality care is growing. The 
number of women, many of them 
single parents, returning to the work 
force while their babies are less than a 
year old has increased by 95 percent 
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between 1970 and 1986. As of March 
1987, 52 percent of mothers with in- 
fants of this age were in the work 
force. In 1986, 60 percent of mothers 
whose youngest child was 3 to 5 years 
old were employed—up from 45 per- 
cent a decade earlier. 

Economic survival is the driving 
force behind these working mothers. 
Two-thirds of women in the labor 
force with preschool children are 
either the family’s sole wage earner or 
are supplementing a family income of 
$15,000 or less. This situation is par- 
ticularly acute in Hawaii, where the 
cost of living is much higher than the 
national average—62 percent of fami- 
lies in my State of Hawaii are com- 
prised of two or more workers—the 
highest percentage in the Nation. We 
are fourth in the Nation with regard 
to the percentage of women in the 
work force which is now 59 percent. 

Many parents have difficulty finding 
child care providers. On our most pop- 
ulous island of Oahu, there are fewer 
than 500 licensed spaces available for 
the approximately 9,300 infants, up to 
2 years old, who need care. Those who 
do find a provider often have difficul- 
ty maintaining adequate arrange- 
ments. Turnover of staff in child care 
centers averages 42 percent a year, 
and the rate is even higher among 
family day care providers. 

Furthermore, no Federal guidelines 
exist to assist States in providing ade- 
quate protection for children in child 
care settings. Some State child care 
standards are so minimal that chil- 
dren’s health and safety are threat- 
ened. It is estimated that 75 to 90 per- 
cent of family child care, one of the 
most popular and available options, re- 
mains unlicensed and unregistered. 

While some Federal programs subsi- 
dize families’ child care costs, these 
funds have either been frozen at cur- 
rent levels or have decreased over the 
past 6 years, despite increased need. 
The largest source of direct Federal 
support for State child care programs 
is title XX of the Social Security Act. 
Child care is one of many social serv- 
ices supported by title XX. Parents 
with incomes below a State-estab- 
lished level can qualify for title ХХ- 
subsidized child care. However, with 
inflation factored in, 35 States spent 
less title XX funds for child care serv- 
ices in 1985 than in 1981 when services 
under title XX were folded into a 
block grant, according to the chil- 
dren’s defense fund. As a member of 
the Finance Committee, I should indi- 
cate that in recent committee action 
on the budget reconciliation bill, title 
XX funding was increased by $100 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1988. 

In 1976, Congress enacted a child 
care tax credit. Indirect funding of 
this tax credit provides the most ex- 
tensive Government support for child 
care. Under current law, families may 
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claim up to $2,400 for the cost of care 
for one child and $4,800 for two or 
more children. The deduction is based 
on a percentage of that claim, accord- 
ing to the taxpayer’s income. Credits 
range from $720 for one child for par- 
ents with income below $10,000—30 
percent of expenses—to $480 for par- 
ents with income above $28,000—20 
percent of expenses. For two or more 
SIUS credits range from $1,440 to 

960. 

The Tax Code also includes 1981 
provisions designed to stimulate em- 
ployer-assisted child care. 

There are several other Federal pro- 
grams which channel funds to States 
for child care. The dependent care 
block grant assists States in establish- 
ing community-based information and 
referral services on available child 
care, and in establishing before- and 
after-school child care facilities for 
latch-key children. The Child Care 
Food Program provides funds to 
States to initiate, maintain, and 
expand food service programs, includ- 
ing meals and snacks, for children in 
public or private child care. Head 
Start is an early childhood develop- 
ment program for needy children ages 
3 to 5 which offers а range of educa- 
tional, social, medical, and nutritional 
services. Under the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children [AFDC] 
Program, а family can deduct the 
amount it has paid to a child care pro- 
vider—up to a maximum of $160 per 
month per child—from its income 
when AFDC benefits are calculated. In 
addition, several of the AFDC employ- 
ment programs subsidize participants’ 
child care expenses. 

The legislation that is being intro- 
duced today would provide much- 
needed new funds to make child care 
more affordable for low- and moder- 
ate-income families. It would also in- 
crease the accessibility and supply of 
quality child care for all families and 
coordinate the patchwork of child care 
resources; $2.5 billion would be au- 
thorized for fiscal year 1989. 

A 20-percent State matching fund 
would be required and States would be 
required to supplement, not replace, 
existing Federal child care funds. The 
act for better child care targets assist- 
ance by specifying that 75 percent of a 
State's allotment would be reserved to 
help purchase child care for families 
earning up to 115 percent of a State's 
median income, adjusted for family 
size. These subsidies would certainly 
complement welfare reform efforts, 
enabling AFDC recipients to be able to 
take full advantage of education, 
training, and jobs. 

An important goal of this bill is to 
improve the quality of child care. The 
act for better child care would provide 
funding for States to improve child 
care standards and enforcement of 
those standards. It would make funds 
available for States to offer training 
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and technical assistance to child care 
providers. 

Mr. President, an impressive coali- 
tion of about 100 national groups in- 
cluding children's advocates, labor 
unions, and religious organizations 
have been working assiduously with 
Senator Dopp, Senator CRANSTON, 
other original cosponsors and their 
staffs in crafting this legislation. The 
importance of a united, comprehensive 
effort was recognized by all. 

I hope the picture I sketched is not 
overly grim, for progress is being made 
incrementally. On October 28, 1987, 
the General Services Administration 
[GSA] announced the appointment of 
the first high-level Federal official re- 
sponsible for creating more child care 
facilities at Government agencies. 
GSA will assist agencies in surveying 
employees about their child care needs 
and in starting centers. Currently, 12 
child care centers exist in GSA-con- 
trolled buildings nationwide, including 
7 in the Washington, DC, area. 

Close to home, the Senate Employ- 
ees’ Child Care Center [SECCC] 
opened its doors on February 27, 1984. 
This nonprofit child development fa- 
cility on Senate grounds reflects the 
achievement of many Senate employ- 
ees, Senators, and Senators’ wives. 
Nearly 50 children from 18 months to 
kindergarten age now attend the 
center which primarily serves parents 
working іп the Senate or Senator's of- 
fices. The House of Representatives 
has followed suit and has recently set 
up a child care center. 

In the State of Hawaii, the idea of 
employers providing child care is 
catching on, albeit slowly. Onsite em- 
ployer-provided child care is now avail- 
able for about 400 children ages 2 to 5. 
The city and county of Honolulu, Kua- 
kini Medical Center, Maui Land & 
Pineapple Co., and the University of 
Hawaii-Monoa are the major employ- 
ers who offer such services. 

Mr. President, left to itself, this situ- 
ation of a growing demand for afford- 
able, quality child care, coupled with 
its inadequate supply, can only hurt 
our most precious resource—our chil- 
dren. We must invest in our future 
now. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
support and cosponsor the Act for 
Better Child Care. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today in 
introduction of the Act for Better 
Child Care. Access to quality child 
care for our Nation’s families is an 
issue that demands our immediate at- 
tention and I commend our colleague 
from Connecticut for his leadership in 
introduction of this legislation. 

The need for quality day care in the 
United States is of increasing impor- 
tance as more parents enter the work 
force. Married women with children 
under the age of 6 are the fastest 
growing segment of the American 
labor force. Between 1973 and 1985 
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the number of mothers in the United 
States rose by more than 50 percent. 
Today, close to 70 percent of all moth- 
ers with school-age children work out- 
side the home. And yet, the United 
States lags far behind other developed 
countries in the provision of child 
care. 

Mothers are entering the work force 
out of economic necessity. They are 
single, widowed, divorced, or separat- 
ed, or have husbands whose incomes 
are less than $15,000 a year. The 
number of single parent households is 
increasing and women are bearing 
much of the financial responsibility 
for their families and children. In 
1984, more than 6 million families 
with children were maintained by the 
mother alone. 

Although these women’s wages are 
critical to the support of their fami- 
lies, they often are not enough to pay 
for quality child care. Out-of-home 
care can range from $1,500 to $10,000 
per year. Infant care can cost an aver- 
age of $450 per month. 

The major problems for those seek- 
ing day care has been lack of available 
care, finding quality care and quality 
day care teachers, and finding afford- 
able care. 

And these problems affect us all. 
They prevent many women who would 
like to work to support their families 
from working. An Ohio study found 
that $2,000 a year spent per parent by 
the State for full-time child care to 
promote self-sufficiency, saved $6,000 
а year in public assistance to meet 
basic needs. 

The shortage of affordable child 

care affects the Nation’s business pro- 
ductivity and absentee rates. A recent 
Fortune magazine survey of parents 
with children under age 12 found dis- 
satisfaction with child care to be the 
most reliable predictor of absenteeism 
and low productivity. Another study in 
Maine reported that one or more of 
the adults in nearly 25 percent of all 
households with young children was 
forced to quit work, was unable to find 
work, or to continue with their educa- 
tion due to the unavailability of child 
care. 
In my home State of Iowa, the need 
for day care centers in rural areas and 
small towns is particularly great. The 
idea that rural women can rely on an 
extended family for their day care 
needs is a myth. Once they find it, af- 
fording it is the other problem. Iowa 
parents spent an estimated $150 mil- 
lion a year on child care. A survey of 
day care providers found weekly costs 
running from $40 to $90 a week, with 
infant care the most expensive. And as 
in other areas of the United States, 
low wages, high staff turnovers and a 
critical shortage of qualified child care 
workers threaten the ability of day- 
care centers to offer stable, high-qual- 
ity programs for our youngsters. 
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This bill will help Americans in 
three meaningful ways—it will in- 
crease the availability of child care, 
ensure quality day care programs, and 
make child care more affordable for 
all sectors of society. 

To increase the availability of child 
care, the act will provide funds to en- 
courage States to broaden the number 
and variety of child care services. 

To help make child care more af- 
fordable, the act, will provide new 
funds to subsidize services for low- 
income families. 

To ensure quality care, the act will 
provide funding to allow States to im- 
prove standards and enforcement 
mechanisms, training and technical as- 
sistance, and provide resource and re- 
ferral programs. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee 
on the Handicapped, I am also pleased 
that the bill recognizes the higher 
costs of caring for handicapped chil- 
dren and children with special needs, 
and that this is reflected by requiring 
higher rates of reimbursement for 
these children’s care. It encourages 
improved childhood development op- 
portunities for handicapped children. 

I believe that we must begin to take 
a more critical look at what our coun- 
try is doing for our young people. We 
cannot ignore this formulative time in 
their development. Access to afford- 
able, quality child care is important 
for families and it’s good for business. 
I believe this bill is a positive step in 
the right direction, and I hope my col- 
leagues will join us in its support. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today to 
introduce the Act for Better Child 
Care Services. 

The world today is far different 
from the world in which we grew up. 
Today, nearly 1 out of every 4 children 
lives with a single parent. Nearly 1 out 
of every 5 children lives in poverty. 
For minority families, the situation is 
far more problematic. Nearly 1 out of 
every 2 children lives both with a 
single parent and in poverty. 

The poverty rate for children has es- 
calated from 14.9 percent in 1970 to 
over 20 percent in 1986. While chil- 
dren comprise about 26 percent of the 
U.S. population, as a group they com- 
prise 40 percent of the poverty popula- 
tion. Despite the rise in poverty, more 
children have mothers in the work 
force today than ever before. While in 
1950 only 18 percent of mothers were 
in the labor force, today over 60 per- 
cent of mothers work outside the 
home. 

How can it be that we have more 
parents working and at the same time 
have more children in poverty? 

Unfortunately, there is no single 
answer. In many two-parent families, 
both parents are forced to work out of 
economic necessity. In single-parent 
families, the choice is between finding 
and maintaining a job or welfare. 
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Future estimates by the Census 
Bureau indicate that the proportion of 
children under 6 with working moth- 
ers is expected to reach two-thirds by 
1995. For school-age children, two- 
thirds of whom currently have moth- 
ers in the labor force, the number is 
expected to rise to over three-fourths 
in the next 10 years. 

Yet, despite the increasing number 
of parents in the work force, the 
number of child care homes and facili- 
ties pales in comparison. In 1986, a 
survey of each State's licensing office 
indicated a total supply of 62,989 child 
care centers, with а total capacity of 
about 2.1 million children; 165,276 
family day care homes with a total ca- 
pacity of 434,603 children. What this 
indicates is that there are roughly 2.5 
million child care slots in licensed fa- 
cilities throughout the Nation and 
some 36.2 million children with either 
both or their sole parent working— 
10.5 million children under age 6. 

The bil we are introducing today 
helps close the gap between poverty 
and employment. It is not the sole 
answer to prevent poverty, or to guar- 
antee employment, but it will aid in al- 
leviating one of the greatest burdens 
most families face—finding and main- 
taining quality affordable child care. 

For most families today, child care is 
almost as expensive as housing, and 
for an increasing number of families, 
the amount of money spent on child 
care actually exceeds the amount of 
money spent on housing. 

In August, I sent a survey to 220 
child care providers throughout 
Maine. Based on the responses to that 
survey, the average cost of child care 
in Maine, per month per child is 
$289—$3,468 per year. In the Portland 
area alone, the average cost of child 
care per month per child is $372— 
$4,473 per year. While nearly all the 
facilities that have some subsidy avail- 
able—either Federal, State, local, or 
some other source—are operating at 
capacity, only 57 percent of those fa- 
cilities not offering any kind of subsi- 
dy are at capacity. And, interestingly 
enough, of the half-day-only facilities 
responding to the survey, only one- 
third were operating at capacity. 

The relative income in Maine is low, 
and yet I don't believe that the aver- 
age cost of child care in Maine is any 
higher than that in other States. 
What is clear is that there is a short- 
age of affordable child care; and, that 
part-time child care does not meet the 
need of many families. 

Based on the Maine survey, which I 
conducted, and other surveys conduct- 
ed by the children's defense fund, the 
evidence is overwhelmingly clear— 
there is а real need for substantially 
more child care facilities, with afford- 
able rates, offering full-time care in 
Maine and throughout the country. 

The Act for Better Child Care will 
increase the availability of child care 
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by encouraging States to increase the 
number and variety of child care serv- 
ices. The act will help make child care 
more affordable by providing $2.5 bil- 
lion in new funds to subsidize services 
for low- and moderate-income families. 

To ensure quality care, the act will 
provide funding to allow States to im- 
prove training and technical assist- 
ance, to set child care standards and 
enforcement mechanisms, and to pro- 
vide resource and referral programs. 

At this point, there is no coordinated 
Federal system governing the provi- 
sion of child care services in the 
United States. The limited Federal 
funding that is available for day care 
is funneled through a variety of pro- 
grams, most of which fund other serv- 
ices. 

The largest subsidy for child care is 
the child and dependent care tax 
credit. The estimated revenue loss for 
1985 was $3.1 billion for 8.4 million 
claims. However, only a third of that 
revenue loss was associated with low- 
and moderate-income families. In fact, 
since the credit is not refundable, mil- 
lions of families cannot take advan- 
tage of the tax credit for they have no 
tax liability. Under the act we are in- 
troducing today, low- and moderate- 
income families would be targeted for 
assistance. 

The Social Services Block Grant 
Program, the largest direct source of 
Federal funds for child care, has been 
largely ineffective in providing child 
care for low-income families. If adjust- 
ed for inflation, the title XX SSBG 
has been reduced 28 percent from its 
1981 funding level. As a result, half 
the States are now serving fewer chil- 
dren than they did in 1981—although 
the percentage of children living in 
poverty is now higher. 

The Act for Better Child Care would 
authorize $2.5 billion in fiscal year 
1989 and “such sums as necessary” in 
future years to coordinate child care 
at the Federal level by setting stand- 
ards and subsidizing costs. The funds 
would be allocated to the States with 
the stipulation that States provide a 
20-percent match for the Federal 
amounts allocated. 

The funds would be distributed by 
contracts, grants or through child care 
certificates for use at certified child 
care centers—that will be established 
under the law, child care standards to 
be developed by the Child Care Com- 
mission created under the act. 

Two basic facts are generally recog- 
nized about the importance of child 
care. The first is that child care assist- 
ance is essential if low- and moderate- 
income mothers are to participate in 
the work force. And, the second fact is 
that high-quality child care can help 
provide children with the foundation 
needed to do well in school and 
become productive adults. 
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Undeniably, there is a cost to this 
legislation. Many might ask how can 
we afford such a new Federal initiative 
at a time when deficit reductions are 
underway. 

The answer is simply that we cannot 
afford not to provide funds for child 
care. Without child care funds, there 
is strong reason to believe that the 
welfare rolls will continue to escalate. 
People who can’t afford the cost of 
child care, cannot work or seek em- 
ployment. 

A parent earning slightly above the 
minimum wage, cannot afford the cost 
of child care. The recent decline in 
jobs in the manufacturing sector and 
the increase in jobs in the service 
sector, have left numerous families 
earning less funds with fewer or no 
benefits. With Federal child care as- 
sistance, these families would have 
much needed flexibility to purchase 
other items of considerable expense 
such as health care insurance. 

While public policymakers at one 
point held great faith in the private 
sector providing child care through 
company employee benefit plans, 
there is little indication that the pri- 
vate sector will ever address the issue 
in the comprehensive manner neces- 
sary. In 1986, about 3,000 employers 
out of a total 6 million provided em- 
ployees with child care assistance. 

Therefore, without Federal funds 
and guidance to provide standards for 
child care licensing, we jeopardize the 
employment of those parents who do 
have jobs and the safety of children 
who may find that they are caring for 
themselves. 

Under the current formula as draft- 
ed in the act, Maine would receive 
$11.5 million in Federal funds for child 
care. With the State 20 percent match 
of $2.87 million, Maine would have 
$14.37 million for child care assistance. 
Other States would have more or less 
depending on the State’s population, 
poverty statistics, and per capita 
income. 

In the context of Federal spending, 
the $2.5 billion under the act is really 
an investment in both today’s adults 
and the adults of tomorrow. By assist- 
ing with the cost of child care, we are 
giving parents the flexibility to seek 
and maintain employment, and in- 
crease their earnings potential. The 
flexibility is likely to increase revenues 
coming into the Government from in- 
creased earnings. 

The ability to find and pay for child 
care is an issue with which millions of 
families at every income level struggle 
and which millions more will have to 
face in the future. The issue will not 
be resolved by private sector generosi- 
ty, nor will it be wished away. 

Enacting the Act for Better Child 
Care would be one of the first steps 
toward ensuring that our children will 
be prepared to lead us into tomorrow. 
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I urge my colleagues to examine the 
legislation and promptly act upon it. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues today as 
an original cosponsor of S. 1885, the 
“Act for Better Child Care Services.” 
This is the most comprehensive pro- 
posal to address the lack of child care 
resources in the United States in over 
a decade. 

This measure provides a long over- 
due program to provide states with 
funding to expand and improve child 
care options available to working fami- 
lies. America must be in the best posi- 
tion to care for its children, our na- 
tion’s most precious resource. 

I would like to stress the comprehen- 
sive nature of this proposed program. 
In the first year, the bill authorizes 
$2.5 billion of Federal funds with a re- 
quirement that States receiving the 
funds provide a 20-percent match. The 
funds are used to provide for two 
major categories of improvements: 
The first is to help low-income fami- 
lies pay for child care while the second 
is to improve the quality of child care 
for all families. 

Given the overriding need to bring 
the Federal budget into balance, it will 
be necessary to readjust our current 
budget priorities and place the care 
and education of our children in the 
position they deserve. We cannot allow 
America to continue to lag behind vir- 


tually every other industrialized 
nation in developing a comprehensive 
child care system. 


In 1971, Congress passed a $2 billion 
child care bill. But it was vetoed by 
President Nixon, resulting in the past 
16 years of neglect. Such a bill was 
needed then, and it is even more 
needed today. 

Half of all mothers of infants under 
1 year of age are now in the work 
force, a 108 percent increase since 
1970. The growing ranks of families 
with a single or two working parents 
often search in vain for a place their 
children can thrive until the family is 
reunited. What these parents discover 
is that care for their children is hard 
to find, difficult to afford and often of 
disappointingly poor quality. Mr. 
President, this country has lost track 
of its priorities when it comes to our 
children, our families and our working 
mothers and fathers. 

Government policy must catch up 
with changes in the work place. 
Today, more than 60 percent of moth- 
ers with children under 14 are work- 
ing. Many have difficulty making ends 
meet. The trend is toward more moth- 
ers pouring into the workplace, with 
one estimate that in 10 years the 
number of children under age 6 who 
need supervision will grow by 50 per- 
cent. Meanwhile, today’s facilities are 
already inadequate. Mr. President, this 
problem is reaching crisis proportions. 

Our families face heart wrenching 
decisions when they cannot gain 
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access to safe haven care for their chil- 
dren, either because they cannot 
afford child care or cannot find the 
quality care they seek with their limit- 
ed resources. The bill introduced today 
addresses those concerns. Seventy per- 
cent of the funds are earmarked to 
help families who earn up to 115 per- 
cent of their State’s median income to 
pay for child care. States are required 
to set up sliding fee scales so that fam- 
ilies gradually pay more for their child 
care services as their income increases. 
Another 10 percent of the subsidy 
funds are earmarked for a States to 
augment existing programs, such as 
Head Start and preschool programs. 
Remaining funds may be used for ad- 
ministration and a variety of quality 
improvements, including a resource 
and referral program. Under the pro- 
posed allocation formula, a State like 
Michigan would be allocated $71.7 mil- 
lion for child care programs in the 
first year. 

Over the past years, I have been 
working to make child care a top legis- 
lative priority and to focus attention 
on this critical need across the Nation. 
In 1984, I crafted legislation which 
created a grant program for latchkey 
children. Congress, recognizing the 
success of that program, voted to sig- 
nificantly increase its funding for 
fiscal year 1988. The act for better 
care would build on that success by 
providing additional resources to pro- 
vide before and after school child care 
programs. 

One approach to stretching our Fed- 
eral budget dollar is to involve Ameri- 
can business to fill the gap in child 
care resources. I have introduced legis- 
lation which would bring businesses 
into a public-private partnership. My 
bill encourages businesses to join with 
government to expand child care serv- 
ices by sharing the expense. Involving 
the private sector is an important step 
in developing innovative child care 
programs. In an age of tight budgets, 
we must look to such novel approaches 
to find the resources necessary to 
truly provide for our children. 

Many employers are beginning to re- 
alize that the availability of child care 
not only helps workers, but has re- 
turns for the employer as well. It can 
improve productivity, retention, and 
recruitment. Without adequate child 
care, employees understandably may 
miss work or be distracted on the job. 
It improves the quality of employees 
work as well as their lives and the lives 
of their children. 

One concern I have about S. 1885 re- 
lates to the funding formula. Michigan 
may not receive its full share of Feder- 
al funds. As this bill moves through 
the legislative process, this is an area I 
will examine very carefully in an 
effort to assure that funds are allocat- 
ed on an equitable basis. 
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This bill we are introducing today is 
backed by a broad consensus of major 
national organizations. The bill was 
developed in conjunction with an Alli- 
ance for Better Child Care [ABC], 
which is comprised of nearly 90 na- 
tional organizations who seek to pro- 
mote a comprehensive child care 
policy. 

This legislation is destined to 
become the most significant national 
effort of this decade to address a mas- 
sive unmet need. For all of the reasons 
that child care is a wise investment of 
government resources, with important 
benefits to the work force, families 
and children who receive care, this bill 
deserves strong support. Providing for 
our children today is an investment in 
America’s future. 

I ask my colleagues to join in co- 
sponsoring this urgently needed legis- 
lation. 


By Mr. DECONCINI: 

S.J. Res. 222. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the period commencing on May 
1, 1988, and ending on May 7, 1988, as 
"National Older Americans Abuse Pre- 
vention Week;" to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL OLDER AMERICANS ABUSE PREVENTION 


WEEK 

ө Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing a joint resolu- 
tion designating Мау 1-7, 1988, as “Ма- 
tional Older Americans Abuse Preven- 
tion Week.” This is the second year I 
have introduced such legislation and I 
hope that my distinguished colleagues 
will join me once again in this impor- 
tant effort. 

Mr. President, although many agen- 
cies and organizations serving our 
older Americans have made notable 
contributions in improving the lives of 
our senior population over the past 
few years—by revamping rules and 
regulations, pin-pointing issues, dis- 
seminating information and increasing 
public awareness—abuse of the elderly 
is still on the increase and greatly mis- 
understood. Further, recognition of 
elder abuse as а social problem and 
the identification of abuse victims 
have been difficult problems to over- 
come. 

Data generated to date clearly show 
that the problem is just beginning to 
be understood. According to a 1987 
report published by the American 
Medical Association, one in every 25 
Americans age 65 or older—approxi- 
mately 1.1 million individuals—suffer 
from moderate or severe abuse. This 
represents an increase of 100,000 cases 
а year since 1981. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
despite the increasing incidence of 
elder abuse, many people still don't be- 
lieve that such abuse occurs. Further, 
the term “elder abuse" covers a wide 
variety of behaviors, conditions and 
circumstances. Because a formal defi- 
nition has not been developed, elder 
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abuse is potentially more dangerous 
than child abuse and requires immedi- 
ate public attention. The most con- 
servative estimate is that over 500,000 
older Americans are victims of physi- 
cal abuse. The American Public Wel- 
fare Association argues that the 
number of elder abuse cases should in- 
clude psychological abuse and a varie- 
ty of neglectful treatments. If we uti- 
lize what I believe is a more proper 
definition of the problem, the number 
of abused elder Americans approaches 
2.5 million, or nearly 1 out of every 10 
older Americans. 

Mr. President, it is indeed appropri- 
ate that this national week of recogni- 
tion of the elder abuse problem fall 
within the month of May as that 
month has traditionally been designat- 
ed “Older Americans Month.” It is 
also important that the first week of 
May be designated “National Older 
Americans Abuse Prevention Week” in 
order to underscore the magnitude of 
this tragedy. Our elders have contrib- 
uted so much to our individual lives 
and society as a whole, and they de- 
serve to live out their declining years 
with dignity and without fear and 
needless suffering. 

As I have previously stated, Mem- 
bers of Congress have an opportunity 
to assist the many individuals, organi- 
zations and agencies that are striving 
to rid this great Nation of our elder 
abuse epidemic and to assist the vic- 
tims as well. We can help focus public 
attention on the goals and objectives 
of these agencies and improve the gen- 
eral welfare of our elders. 

The declaration of Мау 1-7, 1988, as 
“National Older Americans Abuse Pre- 
vention Week” is one way in which we 
in Congress can help increase public 
awareness of this national problems. 
There is help available in communities 
throughout the Nation, but we need to 
get that message out to the abused as 
well as the abuser. Therefore, I urge 
my colleagues to join me in this effort 
to designate May 1-7, 1988, as “Nation- 
al Older Americans Abuse Prevention 
Week.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 222 

Whereas each year an estimated 550,000 
to 2.5 million elders are the victims of physi- 
cal and emotional abuse, neglect, and denial 
of fundamental civil rights; 

Whereas these elders represent every 
racial, religious and socio-economic class; 

Whereas the suffering of these elders 
poses а threat to our families and to our so- 
ciety as a whole; 

Whereas in most instances this neglect 
and abuse stems from the lack of informa- 
tion on intervention and prevention; 

Whereas the health and well-being of our 
elders is, and must be, one of our Nation's 
highest priorities; 
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Whereas May, 1988, has traditionally been 
designated as “Older Americans Month", 
апа provides the ideal opportunity for the 
people of the United States to become edu- 
cated and aware of the welfare of the elder- 
ly; and 

Whereas it is appropriate to focus the at- 
tention of the Nation upon the problem of 
elderly abuse: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the period 
commencing on May 1, 1988, and ending on 
May 7, 1988, is designated as “National 
Older Americans Abuse Prevention Week”, 
and the President is authorized and request- 
ed to issue a proclamation calling upon all 
Government agencies and the people of the 
United States to observe such period with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


8. 332 

At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 332, a bill to provide for 
& General Accounting Office investiga- 
tion and report on conditions of dis- 
placed Salvadorans, to provide certain 
rules of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate with respect to 
review of the report, to provide for the 
temporary stay of detention and de- 
portation of certain Salvadorans, and 
for other purposes. 

8. 373 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, his 
name, and the names of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Apams], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HARKIN], and 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
CocHRAN] were added as cosponsors of 
S. 373, а bill to reauthorize the pro- 
gram of finance assistance to meet 
special educational needs of disadvan- 
taged children, and to reauthorize 
chapter 2 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, 
through fiscal year 1993. 

At the request of Mr. PELL, the name 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
DURENBERGER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 373, supra. f 


8.450 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from Ala- 
Бата [Mr. SHELBY] was added as а co- 
sponsor of S. 450, а bill to recognize 
the organization known as the Nation- 
al Mining Hall of Fame and Museum. 
S. 794 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the names of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MELCHER] and the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 794, a 
bill to amend chapter 13 of title 18, 
United States Code, to impose criminal 
penalties and provide a civil action for 
damage to religious property and for 
injury to persons in the free execise of 
religious beliefs. 
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S. 824 
At the request of Mr. 1=Анү, the 
names of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Cranston] and the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. MuRkKOWSKI] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 824, a bill to estab- 
lish clearly а Federal right of action 
by aliens and U.S. citizens against per- 
sons engaging in torture or extrajudi- 
cial killing, and for other purposes. 
8. 889 
At the request of Mr. Gore, the 
name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 889, а bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 to 
provide for fair marketing practices 
for certain encrypted satellite commu- 
nications. 
5. 1188 
At the request of Mr. Symms, the 
name of the Senator from California 
[Mr. WILSON] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1188, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 to allow 
certain associations of football coaches 
to have a qualified pension plan which 
includes cash or deferred arrange- 
ment. 
5. 1220 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. MOYNIHAN] was added as а co- 
sponsor of S. 1220, a bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
for & comprehensive program of edu- 
cation, information, risk reduction, 
training, prevention, treatment, care, 
and research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. 
8. 1240 
At the request of Mr. SANFORD, his 
name was withdrawn as а cosponsor of 
S. 1240, a bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to provide cov- 
erage for certain preventive care items 
and services under part B and to pro- 
vide а discount in premiums under 
such part for certain individuals certi- 
fied as maintaining healthy lifestyle. 
8. 1389 
At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BREAUX] was added as & cospon- 
sor of S. 1389, a bill to amend the Na- 
tional Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
Establishment Act with respect to 
management requisition, and disposi- 
tion of real property, reauthorization, 
and participation of foreign govern- 
ments. 
5. 1489 
At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Levin] was added as а cosponsor 
of S. 1489, a bill to amend section 67 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
exempt certain publicly offered regu- 
lated investment companies from the 
disallowance of indirect deductions 
through passthrough entities. 
8.1518 
At the request of Мг. RocKEFELLER, 
the names of the Senator from South 
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Carolina [Mr. HorLrNcs], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. 
ApAMS], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BnEAUX], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mrs. KASsSEBAUM], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Forp], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kerry], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. GRAHAM], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Pryor], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MELCHER], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SHELBY], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. WARNER], the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. SrwoN], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sasser], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. D’Amato], the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Rerp], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Baucus], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SANFORD], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Grass- 
LEY], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. BURDICK], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. DECoNciNi], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. ROTH], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. FOWLER], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. SPECTER], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. QuAYLE], and the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. MCCONNELL] 
were added as cosponsors of S. 1518, a 
bill to amend the Motor Vehicle Infor- 
mation and Cost Savings Act to pro- 
vide for the appropriate treatment of 
methanol and ethanol, and for other 
purposes. 
S. 1522 
At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NICKLES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1522, a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 to extend 
through 1992 the period during which 
qualified morgtage bonds and mort- 
gage certificates may be issued. 
S. 1614 
At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
[Мг. GRAHAM] was added аз a cospon- 
sor of S. 1614, а bill to restrict United 
States assistance for Panama. 
Б. 1622 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHWITZ] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1622, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
treat rural electric or telephone coop- 
eratives in the same manner as other 
cooperatives for purposes of the book 
income preference under the mini- 
mum tax. 
S. 1623 
At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHwiTZ] was added as a co- 
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sponsor of S. 1623, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
permit rural telephone cooperatives to 
have qualified cash or deferred ar- 
rangements, and for other purposes. 
8. 1630 
At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. LUGAR] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1630, a bill to provide for retire- 
ment and survivors’ annuities for 
bankruptcy judges and magistrates, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1650 
At the request of Мг. D'AMaTo, the 
name of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. GRAHAM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of 8. 1650, a bill entitled the “De- 
mocracy in Panama Act of 1987.” 
8. 1673 
At the request of Mr. СНАРЕЕ, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MoynrHan,] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HaTFIELD] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1673, a bill 
to amend title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to assist individuals with a 
severe disability in attaining or main- 
taining their maximum potential for 
independence and capacity to partici- 
pate in community and family life, 
and for other purposes. 


8. 1729 

At the request of Mr. LEAHY, the 
name of the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
INOUYE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1729, а bill to promote rural devel- 
opment, and for other purposes. 

S. 1776 

At the request of Mr. BREAUX, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1116, а bill to modernize U.S. circulat- 
ing coin designs, of which one reverse 
will have a theme of the Bicentennial 
of the Constitution. 

At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the names of the Senator from Colora- 
do (Mr. WIRTH] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1776, supra. 

S. 1787 

At the request of Mr. DASCHLE, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. BRADLEY] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1787, a bill to amend title 38, 
United States Code, to prescribe cer- 
tain presumptions in the case of veter- 
ans who performed active service 
during the Vietnam era. 

8. 1848 

At the request of Mr. Witson, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
ГМг. CocHRAN] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1848, a bill to authorize а Mi- 
nority Business Development Adminis- 
tration in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 147 

At the request of Mr. LEÉvIN, the 
names of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DascHLE], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. FOWLER], the Sena- 
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tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Herz], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SASSER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON], 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. WEIcKER] were 
&dded as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 147, a joint resolution des- 
ignating the week beginning on the 
third Sunday of September in 1987 
and 1988 as “National Adult Day Care 
Center Week." 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 169 

At the request of Mr. MOYNIHAN, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] was added as а 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
169, a joint resolution designating Oc- 
tober 2, 1988, as a national day of rec- 
ognition for Mohandas K. Gandhi. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 178 


At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. JOHNSTON] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
178, a joint resolution designating the 
first day of August as “National Day 
of Peace.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 196 

At the request of Mr. PACKWOOD, the 
names of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. BoscHwiTz], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. COHEN], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Bumpers], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], and 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
GRAHAM] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 196, a joint 
resolution to designate February 4, 
1988, as “National Women in Sports 
Day.” 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 199 

At the request of Mr. Byrp, the 
name of the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. DANFORTH] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
199, a joint resolution to designate the 
month of April 1988, as “Trauma 
Awareness Week." 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 215 


At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the names of the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. STEVENS], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Levin], the Senator 
from Illinois ГМг. Drxon], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. GRASSLEY], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
CONRAD] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Joint Resolution 215, a joint 
resolution to authorize the Vietnam 
Women's Memorial Project, Inc., to es- 
tablish а memorial to women of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
who served in the Vietnam war. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 325— 
ORIGINAL RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED  AUTHORIZING  SUP- 
PLEMENTAL EXPENDITURES 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, reported 
the following original resolution; 
which was placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 325 

Resolved, That section 16(b) of Senate 
Resolution 80 (One Hundredth Congress), 
agreed to January 28, 1987, is amended by 
striking out “$1,231,058” and inserting іп 
lieu thereof “1,243,558”. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 326—AU- 
THORIZING THE TESTIMONY 
OF FORMER SENATE EMPLOY- 
EE 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
Dor) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. Res. 326 

Whereas, in the case of General Commu- 
nication Inc. v. Alascom, Inc. et al, No. 
C84-523C, pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Washington, defendants Alascom, Inc. and 
Pacific Telecom, Inc. have caused a deposi- 
tion subpoena to be issued in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the testimony of William D. 
Phillips, а former administrative assistant 
to Senator Ted Stevens; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by judicial process, be taken 
from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needful for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take action as will pro- 
mote the ends of justice consistent with the 
privileges of the Senate: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That William D. Phillips is au- 
thorized to testify in the case of General 
Communication Inc. v. Alascom, Inc. et aL, 
except as to matters which Senator Stevens 
determines that а privilege of the Senate 
should be asserted. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 327—AU- 
THORIZING THE PRODUCTION 
OF RECORDS BY THE SENATE 
PERMANENT SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
Dol) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
to: 

S. Res. 327 

Whereas, during the period 1982-1985 the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
inquired into allegations of fraud and other 
wrongdoing in the procurement of ships for 
the Navy; 

Whereas, the Inspector General of the 
Department of Defense has requested 
access to records of the Subcommittee’s in- 
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bero for use in & current related in- 
q , 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by administrative or judicial 
process, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that documents, 
papers, and records under the control or in 
the possession of the Senate are needful for 
the promotion of justice, the Senate will 
take such action as will promote the ends of 
justice consistent with the privileges of the 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Rank- 
ing Minority Member of the Permanent 
Subcommittee оп Investigations, acting 
jointly, are authorized to provide to the In- 
spector General of the Department of De- 
fense records of the Subcommittee's investi- 
gation of allegations of fraud and other 
wrongdoing in the procurement of ships for 
the Navy. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


MICHIGAN WILDERNESS ACT 


LEVIN AMENDMENT NO. 1198 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. LEVIN) proposed 
an amendment to the bill (H.R. 148) to 
designate certain public lands in the 
State of Michigan as wilderness, and 
for other purposes; as follows: 

On page 10, strike out line 10 and all that 
follows through line 14 on page 12, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) subject to valid existing rights and rea- 
sonable access to exercise such rights cer- 
tain lands in the Manistee National Forest, 
comprising approximately three thousand 
four hundred and fifty acres as generally 
depicted on а map entitled Nordhouse 
Dunes Wilderness—Proposed", dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Nordhouse Dunes Wilderness; 

(b) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately eighteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty seven 
acres as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Sylvania — Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated November 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Sylvania Wilderness; 

(c) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately fourteen 
thousand five hundred acres as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Sturgeon River 
Gorge Wilderness—Proposed", dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Sturgeon River Gorge Wilderness; 

(d) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately four 
thousand six hundred and forty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “Rock 
River Canyon Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
November 1987, and which shall be known 
as the Rock River Canyon Wilderness; 

(e) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately five thou- 
sand five hundred acres as generally depict- 
ed on a map entitled “Big Island Lake Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated November 1987, 
and which shall be known as the Big Island 
Lake Wilderness; 

(f) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately twelve 
thousand two hundred and thirty acres as 
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generally depicted on a map entitled “Маск- 
inac Wilderness—Proposed”, dated Novem- 
ber 1987, and which shall be known as the 
Mackinac Wilderness; 

(g) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Horseshoe Bay Wilderness—Proposed”, 
dated November 1987, and shall be known as 
the Horseshoe Bay Wilderness; 

(h) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately three 
hundred and seventy eight acres as general- 
ly depicted on a map entitled “Round Island 
Wilderness—Proposed”, dated November 
1987, and which shall be known as the 
Round Island Wilderness; 

(i) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“McCormick Wilderness—Proposed", dated 
November 1987, and which shall be known 
as the McCormick Wilderness; and 

(j) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately eleven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy acres 
as generally depicted on а map entitled De- 
lirium Wilderness—Proposed", dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Delirium Wilderness. 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will be hold- 
ing the following: 

On Tuesday, November 24, 1987, be- 
ginning at 2 p.m. in Senate Russell 
485, an oversight hearing on the Im- 
plementation of the Kamehameha 
School/Bishop Estate Kamehameha 
Elementary Education Program at 
Rough Rock, AZ. 

On Wednesday, December 2, 1987, 
beginning at 9 a.m., in Senate Russell 
485, a hearing on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 76, the Iroquois Confeder- 
acy Constitution; and 

On Thursday, December 3, 1987, be- 
ginning at 9 a.m., in Senate Dirksen 
562, a joint hearing with the Commit- 
tee on Energy on S. 1415, Colorado 
Ute Water Rights Settlement/Animas- 
La Plata Project. 

Those wishing additional informa- 
tion should contact the committee at 
224-2251. 

COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES AND COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENTAL 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I would 

like to announce for the information 

of the Senate and the public that an 
oversight hearing has been scheduled 
before the full committees of the 

Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 

sources and the Committee on Gov- 

ernmental Affairs. The hearing will be 

held on Saturday, November 21, at 10 

a.m. in the Dayton City Commission 

Chamber, 2d floor, 101 West Third 

Street, Dayton, OH. 

The purpose of the hearing is to ex- 
amine the Americium/241 leaks which 
occurred at Dayton’s Wright-Patter- 
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son Air Force Base in the fall of 1986. 
Testimony will be received from the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission, the 
Department of Energy, the U.S. Air 
Force, the State of Ohio, and public 
witnesses. The hearing will be chaired 
jointly by Senators JOHN GLENN and 
HOWARD METZENBAUM. 

COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that the Committee on 
Rules and Administration will be hold- 
ing а hearing on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1987, in SR-301, Russell Senate 
Office Building. The committee will be 
receiving testimony from Senators on 
the following proposals to amend the 
Standing Rules of the Senate: Senate 
Resolution 274, to limit Sense of the 
Senate or Congress amendments; 
Senate Resolution 276, to impose a 
strict 15-minute limit on votes in the 
Senate; Senate Resolution 277, to re- 
quire that amendments must be of- 
fered to а bill, resolution, or other 
measure in the order of the sections of 
that bill, resolution, or other measure; 
and Senate Resolution 309, to limit 
time on the motion to proceed. 

Senators who wish to testify or 
submit a statement for the hearing 
record are requested to have their 
staffs contact Carole Blessington of 
the Rules Committee staff on 40278. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, November 19, 
1987, to hold an oversight hearing on 
Federal agency actions related to the 
implementation of the Department of 
the Interiors Garrison Unit Joint 
Tribal Advisory Committee Final 
Report recommendations and draft 
legislation to implement report recom- 
mendations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate on Thursday, November 19, 
1987, to hold a markup on S. 1684, to 
settle Seminole Indian land claims 
within the State of Florida, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, November 19, 
1987, in open session to consider the 
nomination of Samuel K. Lessey, Jr., 
to be Director of Selective Service, to 
conclude markup on title I of S. 1085, 
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the Nuclear Protections and Safety 
Act of 1987, and to act on certain 
pending military nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, November 19, 
1987, in open session to consider the 
nomination of Robert B. Costello, to 
be Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 
quisition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Thursday, 
November 19, 1987, to hear the views 
of James H. Burny IV, with respect to 
the Federal-aid highway system and 
the Federal Highway Administration 
of the Department of Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Thursday, November 19, 
1987, to hold a committee business 
meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, NUTRITION, AND 

FORESTRY 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and For- 
estry be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Thursday, 
November 19, 1987, to consider the 
nomination of Roland R. Vautour, of 
Vermont, to be Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for Small Community and 
Rural Development, and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE CREDIT CRUNCH 


ө Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, as 
we wrestle with the problem of deficit 
reduction, we are faced with tough 
and difficult choices. But, we have to 
make a decision. We either must 
decide against entering into an agree- 
ment with the House and the Presi- 
dent which will trigger an across-the- 
board cut in spending, or accept the 
new revenues and more modest spend- 
ing reductions the negotiators have 
worked out. 
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Neither choice is very attractive to 
me. But we must act and take a step, 
even if it is a rather small step, toward 
deficit reduction. 

Senators may not have seen the 
recent article on this subject by Ross 
Perot in the Washington Post, so I ask 
that a copy of it be printed in the 
RECORD. It is a very strong argument 
for doing something rather than noth- 


ing. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1987) 
FIRST, LET'S ADMIT We've СОТ A PROBLEM 
(By H. Ross Perot) 

I got out of the stock market about a year 
ago because I couldn’t understand what was 
happening. The optimism of the market 
didn't fit with the problems in the economy. 
So I invested instead in short-term, high- 
quality liquid securities—such as Treasury 
bills and high-grade bonds. 

Last week’s turmoil on Wall Street 
brought home to all of us how serious our 
economic problems are. The question we 
face now is whether we can summon the na- 
tional will to start solving these problems 
and stop living for the moment. 

The first thing we have to do is stop tell- 
ing ourselves that everything is all right, 
and that all the fundamentals are sound. 
Such statements ignore the obvious. 

A person with a drinking problem must 
admit that he is an alcoholic before he can 
be cured. 

So let’s take an honest look at our prob- 
lems at the end of this topsy-turvy week on 
Wall Street. What forces caused the dra- 
matic ups and downs in the stock market, 
sending economic signals flashing like the 
fire-warning lights on an aircraft instru- 
ment panel? Here are some of them: 

The United States now has a $2.3 trillion 
debt and will have a $3 trillion debt by 1989. 

Our country, effectively, does not have а 
national budget. We avoid facing the budget 
issue by passing continuing resolutions that 
put us deeper into debt each year. 

There is no correlation between taxes paid 
by the people and money spent by the gov- 
ernment. More and more, our national debt 
is being funded by foreign investors. We no 
longer “owe it to ourselves." These foreign 
investors can stop funding our debt at any 
time they lose confidence in the dollar, leav- 
ing us vulnerable at an inopportune 
moment. 

We are losing in international business 
competition. In 1986, we lost our position as 
the world's leading exporter and we had a 
trade deficit in high-tech products, sup- 
posedly the base for the future growth. 

Some of our banks have serious problems. 
Long-term loans to Third World countries 
were made with short-term dollars borrowed 
from Middle Eastern countries by U.S. 
banks. This money was loaned to countries 
that cannot repay their debts, leaving the 
lending banks exposed. Much of this burden 
will eventually be shouldered by the Ameri- 
can people. 

Savings and loans institutions have seri- 
ous problems that will require tens of bil- 
lions of dollars of taxpayer money to correct 
because of speculation and, in some cases, 
fraudulent activities. The U.S. taxpayer will 
ultimately bear the burden, at a time when 
we are already spending far beyond our 
means. 

The typical American spends everything 
he makes—everything he can borrow—and 
keeps no savings. The individual-savings 
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safety net does not exist. If people lose their 
jobs, they become instant paupers, with 
unpaid bills. 

Our principal exports from New York 
harbor are scrap steel and waste paper to 
Japan. These materials are shipped back to 
America as automobiles and corrugated 
cardboard boxes containing sophisticated 
consumer electronics. It is hard be believe 
that the greatest nation in the world could 
be reduced to becoming & scrap salesman— 
but it's happening. 

We Americans have evolved from a tough, 
resilient people, willng to sacrifice for 
future generations, into a people who want 
to feel good now—at any price—and let the 
future take care of itself. Put more directly, 
we have become credit junkies, shooting up 
huge sums of borrowed money on а govern- 
ment and personal level—looking for an- 
other high. 

This is our country. We, the people, own 
it. It belongs to us, yet we are acting like the 
inheritors of third-generation wealth, lead- 
ing the good life now, with little concern for 
the future. We should face these problems 
now and resolve them while our nation is 
still strong. 

Don't blame our elected officals for failing 
to address these problems, and making 
soothing statements while the fire lights are 
flashing. They are simply reflecting our pri- 
orities, as determined by endless, but accu- 
rate, polls. Let's face it: We, not our elected 
officials, are the dwarfs and wings. 

The fundamental laws of economics and 
common sense have not been repealed, even 
though for а time, it appeared they had 
been. Specifically: 

The endless orgy of raids and takeovers 
had a lot more to do with making large fees 
and personal profits than with revitalizing 
corporations. 

The multimillion-dollar executive  bo- 
nuses, golden parachutes, and poison pilis 
never made any economic sense. 

Junk bonds, which by definition are junk, 
will be worn like anvils around the necks of 
both companies and junk-bond buyers for 
years, and will cause significant damage to 
our economy. 

Any industry which can afford to pay 28- 
year-old boys $500,000 to $1 million а year 
for unproductive work on Wall Street sends 
А signal to the world that its fees аге exces- 

ive. 

What are we going to do about this? Like 
the alcoholic who wants to stop drinking, we 
should begin by being honest with our- 
selves. Perhaps the following questions will 
force us to face the fact that we have 
become credit junkies: 

Will we be the generation that allowed 
this great country to cease being first and 
best in the world? Will we leave our children 
with an unconscionable multitrillion-dollar 
debt, so that we can continue our debt- 
spending binge? Will we be the first genera- 
tion to take more than we gave, and fail to 
pass on a stronger country and a better life 
to our children? 

Surely, the answer Americans would give 
to these questions is a resounding “Мо!” 

We must cut spending and raise taxes to 
pay our bills. We all know it. Let’s make 
sure our leaders understand that this must 
be done. 

Ross Perot is a Texas businessman and 
the founder of Electronic Data Systems, 
which was sold to General Motors in 1984 
for $2.4 billion. According to Forbes maga- 
zine, Perot’s net worth totals $2.9 billion, 
making him the third-richest man in Amer- 
ica.@ 
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NUCLEAR WASTE 
TRANSPORTATION 


ө Mr. HECHT. Mr. President, before 
the 100th Congress adjourns, we will 
need to deal with the nuclear waste 
transportation issue. We are making 
significant changes in the Nation’s nu- 
clear waste management program this 
year, and we must also make necessary 
changes with regard to the transporta- 
tion of this waste. 

Whether we have a repository, or a 
monitored retrievable storage facility, 
or a reprocessing facility, nuclear 
waste will be passing through most of 
the States of this country, and there- 
fore the transportation issue should 
concern every Senator. When Con- 
gress passed the Nuclear Waste Policy 
Act of 1982, little attention was given 
to the transportation issue. We now 
realize that the transportation aspect 
of the nuclear waste issue may actual- 
ly hold the greatest potential risk to 
the public health and safety. 

It would not be wise for us to sit 
back and wait until a monitored 
retrievable storage facility is built, or a 
repository site has been chosen. The 
Department of Energy is already ex- 
ploring designs for waste containers. If 
we don’t act now, we will have lost a 
significant opportunity. 

When S. 1668 was marked up in the 
Senate Energy Committee, I success- 
fully attached five important trans- 
portation-related amendments to im- 
prove the bill. As a result, the bill con- 
tains provisions to improve the safety 
of the packages used to carry nuclear 
waste. It provides for improved stand- 
ards and testing for the casks that will 
carry nuclear waste. It requires the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission to see 
if the packages used by other coun- 
tries are superior to the designs being 
considered for use in our country. The 
bill now directs that tests of cask 
design involve actual tests on proto- 
type casks, not computer simulations, 
tests with scale models, or mathemati- 
cal analyses. Public health, and public 
confidence, require us to carry out 
full-scale tests on these waste contain- 
ers. If we wish to assure our citizens 
that these containers are safe, we need 
to be able to kick the tires. 

My transportation amendments to 
the bill also mandate a more signifi- 
cant role for local governments in nu- 
clear waste transportation. It provides 
for the training of local public safety 
officials so they can effectively deal 
with any incidents that might take 
place involving nuclear waste trans- 
portation. The bill also enhances the 
ability of local governments to stay in- 
formed about the timing of nuclear 
waste shipments. State and local gov- 
ernments bear the greatest responsi- 
bility for the health and safety of 
their citizens. There is no excuse for 
keeping them in the dark. They have a 
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need, and indeed a right, to know 
what’s going on within their borders. 


Last week here on the floor, I at- 
tached another transportation-related 
amendment to the bill. That amend- 
ment authorizes Federal funds to be 
spent for transportation improve- 
ments in a State where a repository is 
located. If we ever do open up a reposi- 
tory in this country, and let me reiter- 
ate here and now that I do not think 
deep geologic disposal of spent fuel 
makes any sense, we ought to reproc- 
ess it instead, but if we ever do open 
up a repository, then high-level nucle- 
ar waste from all around the country 
is going to be converging on that re- 
pository area. For instance, if a reposi- 
tory were some day to be located in 
Nevada, the amendment would allow 
Federal funds to be spent to pay for 
construction of a new rail line which 
would start outside of Las Vegas and 
go straight to the repository, thereby 
avoiding Las Vegas. 


While my amendments which are 
now incorporated into S. 1668 do go a 
long way toward improving the way 
this Nation plans to transport high- 
level nuclear waste, there is still much 
that needs to be done. We need to 
reassert States’ rights over the trans- 
portation of high-level nuclear waste. 
Finally, we need to give all our popula- 
tion centers a stronger hand in dealing 
with the Federal Government on the 
selection of transportation routes. 


Too often in the past, Mr. President, 
States and local governments have 
been anxious and frustrated with the 
Federal Government over whether or 
not shipments of high-level nuclear 
waste would pass through urban areas. 
I feel there is no good reason to sub- 
ject our citizens and local governments 
to this uncertainty. We should defi- 
nitely take stronger steps to avoid ex- 
posing our population centers to the 
risk of nuclear waste transportation. If 
waste can be moved safely, and, at the 
same time, routed so that it avoids our 
cities, then I think this is clearly the 
way to go. 


If we, the representatives of the 
American people, want to be able to 
influence the transportation of nucle- 
ar waste, we should take action during 
this Congress. I understand that the 
Commerce Committee will be prepar- 
ing legislation during this Congress to 
amend the Hazardous Materials 
Transportation Act. Rather than of- 
fering additional nuclear waste trans- 
portation amendments to the energy 
and water development appropriations 
bill, I have agreed to work with the 
Commerce Committee to address the 
issues that are still outstanding.e 
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GENERAL SECRETARY MIKHAIL 
GORBACHEV AND THE 70TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE SOVIET 
REVOLUTION 


@ Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to continue my series of remarks 
on developments in the Soviet Union 
and in United States-Soviet relations. 
On Monday, November 2, 1987, Mik- 
hail S. Gorbachev delivered a major 
address on the occasion of the 70th an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
His remarks deserve close study by the 
Members of this body and by the 
American people. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
that the excerpts from Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s speech were published in the 
November 3, 1987, edition of the New 
York Times under the title “Revolu- 
tion’s Road From 1917 to Now: The 
Leader Takes Stock,” be printed in the 
RECORD at the end of my remarks. 

I ask that a number of pertinent ar- 
ticles published on November 3, 1987, 
in the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post which I submit now to the 
desk be printed in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks. 

In one way, I am encouraged by the 
U.S. reaction to Gorbachev’s “new 
thinking” and the new policies he is 
attempting to implement in the Soviet 
Union. Our reaction of hope and opti- 
mism reflects the American people’s 
generally optimistic attitude toward 
the world at large and toward our own 
future. We hope that the develop- 
ments now taking place in the Soviet 
Union reflect the beginning of the end 
of the protracted conflict between 
Soviet Communist imperial designs 
and our desire to live in peace and 
freedom. 

But another way, I am disappointed 
by this reaction. I have followed very 
closely these new developments in in- 
ternal Soviet policy. I have listened 
with care to Soviet leaders’ statements 
and I have searched reports of Soviet 
activities for concrete evidence of the 
abandonment of Soviet imperial goals. 

I am disappointed because there is 
ample evidence available to the United 
States media and the American people 
that the Soviets appear more deter- 
mined than ever to press ahead with 
their imperial designs, yet that evi- 
dence is substantially ignored. Our 
desire for peace and relaxed tensions 
is so strong that even many of the best 
informed among us appear willing to 
accept sugar-coated views of the pur- 
poses and contents of Gorbachev’s 
glasnost, perestroika, and democrati- 
zatskiya. 

I’m afraid that willingness to believe 
in illusions is gently fostered by care- 
fully crafted Soviet propaganda. 
Soviet propagandists are the masters 
of the peace offensive. They have 
learned how to generate fear and ten- 
sion in the constituencies of the West- 
ern democracies. They know how to 
time and construct appealing interna- 
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tional initiatives which promise re- 
lease from this fear and tension. And 
they know the debilitating effect this 
desire for a release has on the Western 
democracies’ political will to support 
the strong foreign and defense policies 
they must maintain in order to protect 
their freedom and sovereignty. 

I find an approving tone implicit in 
much of the commentary on Gorba- 
chev’s new thinking. It is clear that 
many of the West’s political leaders 
and commentators hope that Gorba- 
chev's efforts will succeed. 

This tone and the self-deception 
upon which it is based is disturbing, 
reflecting a failure to examine closely 
the goals of Gorbachev's efforts. Too 
many people appear to assume that 
Gorbachev's efforts in the Soviet 
Union are intended to transform the 
Soviet state into a different kind of 
nation. 

If I were to attempt to characterize 
this belief, I would say that it reads 
into Soviet leaders' statements many 
things which are not there. It substi- 
tutes Western meanings for Soviet 
meanings of terms in Soviet state- 
ments. 

Gorbachev's propagandists would 
have us believe that the Soviet Union 
is abandoning its worldwide imperial 
ambitions. They would have us believe 
that the KGB is being leashed, the 
prisons, labor camps, and special psy- 
chiatric hospitals are being emptied, 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are being respected, and ele- 
ments of political democracy and eco- 
nomic freedom are entering Soviet 
life. In short, they would have us be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union is prepared 
to accept the standards and values 
governing domestic policies and inter- 
national relations which have regulat- 
ed our own conduct since the end of 
World War II. Clearly, Soviet propa- 
gandists hope that this mistaken 
belief will cause cuts in Western de- 
fense budgets and relaxation of re- 
strictions on trade and credits. 

If Soviet propaganda were to have 
its desired effects, then the following 
events would probably take place: The 
Soviet Union would retain its present 
military ascendency but with a lower 
level of national resource commit- 
ment; the Soviet Union would gain 
access to additional Western economic 
resources; and additional Soviet do- 
mestic economic resources would be 
released by the two previous events to 
support the massive economic modern- 
ization campaign which is the heart of 
perestroika. 

What are Gorbachev’s goals? He 
wants to build a pragmatic, dynamic, 
efficient Leninist Soviet Union which 
is fully able to compete successfully 
against the West in the 21st century. 
To do this, he must purge Soviet socie- 
ty of the residual poisons of Stalin's 
terror and break down the rigid eco- 
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nomic central planning and control 
structures Stalin built. 

Gorbachev’s Monday speech sheds 
new light on these two efforts. Con- 
cerning Stalin’s terror, Gorbachev 


There is now much discussion about the 
role of Stalin in our history. His was an ex- 
tremely contradictory personality. To 
remain faithful to historical truth we have 
to see both Stalin’s incontestable contribu- 
tion to the struggle for socialism, to the de- 
fense of its gains; the gross political errors, 
and the abuses committed by him and by 
those around him, for which our people 
paid a heavy price and which had grave con- 
sequences for the life of our society. 

It is sometimes said that Stalin did not 
know of many instances of lawlessness. Doc- 
uments at our disposal show that this is not 
so. The guilt of Stalin and his immediate en- 
tourage before the party and the people for 
the wholesale repressive measures and acts 
of lawlessness is enormous and unforgivable. 
This is a lesson for all generations. 

Contrary to the assertions of our ideologi- 
cal opponents, the Stalin personality cult 
was certainly not inevitable. It was alien to 
the nature of socialism, represented a de- 
parture from its fundamental principles, 
and, therefore, has no justification. 

At its 20th and 22nd Congresses, the party 
severely condemned the cult itself and its 
consequences. We now know that the politi- 
cal accusations and repressive measures 
against a number of party leaders and 
statesmen, against Communists and non- 
party people, against economic executives 
and military men, against scientists and cul- 
tural personalities, were a result of deliber- 
ate falsification. 

Many accusations were later, especially 
after the 20th Party Congress, withdrawn. 
Thousands of innocent victims were com- 
pletely exonerated. 

But the process of restoring justice was 
not seen through to the end and was actual- 
ly suspended in the middle of the 60's. Now, 
in line with a decision taken by the October 
1987 plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, we are having to return to this. 

The political bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee has set up & commission for compre- 
hensively examining new facts and docu- 
ments pertaining to these matters and those 
known previously. Corresponding decísions 
will be taken on the basis of the commis- 
sion's findings. 

АП this will also be reflected in a treatise 
on the history of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, whose preparation is to be 
entrusted to a special commission of the 
Central Committee. This is something we 
have to do, the more so since even now 
there are still attempts to turn away from 
painful matters in our history, to hush 
them up, to make believe that nothing spe- 
cial happened.” 

Those remarks referred to the 
period before World War II. Later in 
his speech, he discussed Stalin’s post- 
war misconduct as follows: 

Abuses of power and violations of socialist 
legality continued. The “Leningrad Case” 
and the Doctors“ case" were fabricated. In 
short, there was а deficit of genuine respect 
for the people. 

With these remarks, Gorbachev 
sought to assure party members and 
the Soviet intellectual elite that Sta- 
lin's terror is over and that resort to 
widespread repression would not recur. 
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His repeated references to socialist le- 
gality are important in this context. 

Gorbachev appear to be trying to 
assure people that those who take ad- 
vantage of glasnost—within approved 
limits—will not be persecuted. He ap- 
pears to be trying to say that the 
Soviet legal system will be allowed to 
function as a legal system and not just 
as а public relations fig leaf covering 
ре naked exercise of state power by 

he KGB and the MVD. 

That there are clear limits to glas- 
nost is beyond question. Two events 
during this past week starkly illumi- 
nate those limits: The arrest of the 
Soviet citizens involved in the publica- 
tion of the unofficial journal Glas- 
nost,” and the treatment of Boris 
Yeltsin, the head of the Mosow Com- 
munist Party. 

Indeed, in the article on Yeltsin— 
“Soviet Hints At Curb on Party 
Figure"—Gary Lee comments: 

The cavalier approach Moscow's propa- 
ganda specialist [Politburo member Alexan- 
der Yakovlev] took to pressing questions, 
however, coupled with some surprising deci- 
sions made by the Soviet leadership recent- 
ly, have left some western observers feeling 
that the policy of glasnost, with its accents 
on greater criticism in the official Soviet 
media and more freedom of expression, 1з 
carefully controlled. (Emphasis added.] 


Occasional sunbeams of reason and 
truth do penetrate the fog of illusion 
Soviet propaganda has worked so hard 
to generate. But there is still confu- 
sion and lack of understanding as well. 

The Washington Post's editorial en- 
titled “Мт. Gorbachev's Russia" dis- 
plays similar doubts about Gorba- 
chev's program. The editorial, in perti- 
nent part, reads as follows: 


Was Stalin's terror and its sequel, the bu- 
reaucratic expansionist state, the inevitable 
and still inescapable result of the Lenin rev- 
olution, in which case Mr. Gorbachev is but 
a blip on the screen? Or is there in the revo- 
lutionary tradition a reformist potential, 
represented historically by Nikolai Buk- 
harin, whom Stalin murdered in 1938? 

Mr. Gorbachev introduced but at once dis- 
missed Bukarin in his address on Monday, 
as though to authorize discussion—a step 
forward—but not to position himself as an 
heir to Bukharin or to assume the political 
burden of becoming his champion. That 
tells a good deal about the cramped context 
in which the reform campaign is unfolding. 
Certainly it should put а brake on prema- 
ture Western celebration of Mr. Gorba- 
chev's success. 


Bukharin was the subject of a major 
passage in Gorbachev's speech. Gorba- 
chev said: 


At the very end of the 20's a sharp strug- 
gle ensued also over the ways of putting the 
peasantry on the socialist road. In sub- 
stance, it revealed the different attitude of 
the majority in the Political Bureau and of 
the Bukharin group on how to apply the 
principles of the new economic policy at the 
new stage in the development of Soviet soci- 
ety. 

The concrete conditions of that time— 
both at home and internationally—necessi- 
tated а considerable increase in the rate of 
socialist construction. 
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Bukharin and his followers had, in their 
calculation and theoretical propositions, un- 
derrated the practical significance of the 
time factor in building socialism in the 30's. 
In many ways, their posture reposed on dog- 
matic thinking and a nondialectical assess- 
ment of the concrete situation. Burkharin 
himself, and his followers, soon admitted 
their mistakes. 

In this connection, it is not amiss to recall 
Lein's opinion of Bukharin. “Bukharin,” he 
said, “is not only a most valuable and major 
theorist of the party; he is also rightly con- 
sidered the favourite of the whole party, 
but his theoretical views can be classified as 
fully Marxist only with great reserve, for 
there is something scholastic about him (he 
has never made a study of dialectics, and, I 
think, never fully understood it).” 

The facts again confirmed that Lenin had 
been right. 


Yes, Gorbachev's remarks partly re- 
habilitate Bukharin, but, invoking 
Lenin, they also draw the bright line 
placing Bukharin’s economic theories 
off limits for discussion. Try as I may, 
I find in those words no indication 
that Gorbachev intends to move the 
Soviet Union away from democratic 
centralism and down any Bukharinite 
path of reform. 

Gorbachev is not engaging in 
reform—at least in any sense that we 
understand reform. Instead, he is at- 
tempting to start a Communist refor- 
mation, a return to the stern and pure 
ideology of Lenin, shorn of its Stalin- 
ist baggage of terror, guilt, and rigidi- 
ty. 

Gorbachev is no energetic Soviet 
Teddy Roosevelt, charging in to turn 
out corrupt officials and restore good 
government. He is far closer to a 
Soviet Martin Luther, whose goal is to 
recapture the essence of the true faith 
and reinvigorate the faithful in its 
service. 

Now, let us turn to Gorbachev's re- 
marks regarding Stalinist economic 
structures and his approach to their 
alteration. Discussing current condi- 
tions, he said: 

It was stated that in the latter years of 
the life and activities of Leonid Brezhnev 
the search for ways of further advancement 
had been largely hampered by an addiction 
to habitual formulas and schemes, which 
did not reflect the new realities. The gap be- 
tween word and deed had widened. 

Negative processes in the economy were 
gathering momentum and had, in effect, 
created a pre-crisis situation. Many aberra- 
tions had arisen in the social, spiritual and 
moral spheres, and they were distorting and 
deforming the principles of socialist justice, 
undermining people’s faith in it, and giving 
rise to social alienation and immorality in 
various forms. The growing discrepancy be- 
tween the lofty principles of socialism and 
the everyday realities of life was becoming 
intolerable. 

The healthy forces in the party and in so- 
ciety as a whole were becoming more and 
more acutely aware of the pressing need to 
overcome negative phenomena, to reverse 
the course of events, to secure an accelera- 
tion of the country’s socio-economic devel- 
opment, and to bring about a moral purifi- 
cation and renewal of socialism. 
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It was in response to this extremely acute 
social need that the April 1985 plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee put for- 
ward the concept and strategy of accelerat- 
ing the country's socio-economic develop- 
ment, and the course aimed at a renewal of 
socialism. 

These were given more elaborate theoreti- 
cal and political formulations in the deci- 
sions of the 27th Party Congress and subse- 
quent plenary meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee, and assumed final shape in the gen- 
eral policy of a revolutionary reorganization 
of all aspects of socialist society's life. 

The prerestroika idea rests upon our 70- 
year history, on the sound foundation of 
the basically new social edifice erected in 
the Soviet Union; it combines continuity 
and innovation, the historical experience of 
Bolshevism and the contemporaneity of so- 
cialism 


The changes taking place in the country 
today probably constitute the biggest step 
in developing socialist democracy since the 
prece Revolution. 

our economic and political 
5 it is our duty to create, first of all, а 
dependable and flexible mechanism for the 
genuine involvement of all the people in de- 
ciding state and social matters. 

Secondly, people must be taught in prac- 
tice to live in the conditions of deepening 
democracy, to extend and consolidate 
human rights, to nurture a contemporary 
political culture of the masses; in other 
words, to teach and to learn democracy. 

Every person has his own social experi- 
ence, his own level of knowledge and educa- 
tion, his own distinctive perceptions of what 
is taking place; hence, a tremendous range 
of views, convictions and assessments, 
which, naturally, require careful consider- 
ation and comparison. 

We are for a diversity of public opinion, a 
richness of spiritual life. We need not fear 
openly raising and solving difficult problems 
of social development, criticizing and argu- 
ing. It is in such circumstances that the 
truth is born and correct decisions take 
shape. 

The reader should apply Soviet defi- 
nitions to these terms instead of 
simply assuming that they mean the 
same thing in Gorbachev's lexicon 
that they do in Ronald Reagan's. If 
you read Gorbachev's remarks in that 
light, it should become immediately 
apparent that Gorbachev is talking 
about employing democratic methods 
entirely within the boundaries set by 
the party. He is talking about restruc- 
turing the Soviet economy entirely 
within limits set by the party. 

What Gorbachev wants is а morally 
reinvigorated and inspired Soviet 
people willing to work hard and sacri- 
fice in return for a limited increase in 
personal and political freedom. He in- 
tends to get there from here through 
a dialectical process based upon debate 
among proponents of different views— 
all of which are still held within limits 
set by the party. 

Pravada, the daily newspaper of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
clearly made this point in a November 
16, 1987, article reported in a Washing- 
ton Post story by Gary Lee entitled 
“Gorbachev’s Democracy Drive Hit.” 
This article, which was published in 
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the Post’s November 17, 1987, edition, 
quoted the following parts of the 
Pravda story: 

The [Pravda] article said the drive for de- 
mocracy was generating ''all-permissiveness, 
anarchy and chaos,” and it accused some 
Soviets of exploiting the reform drive and 
abusing their constitutional freedoms. * * * 

“Playing into democracy may result in ca- 
tastrophe,” the paper warned. 

“It is often forgotten that discipline 
means obligatory submission by everybody 
to the established order and rules,” it 
said.* * * [Emphasis added.] 

The Communist Party “is a ruling party," 
Pravda said. “Its leading role is fixed by the 
constitution. That is why the party commit- 
tees * * * have the right to openly express 
their opinions on the recommended people 
to this or that post.” 

Pravda called into question a multicandi- 
date electoral system, comparing it “to the 
shows in the West” and asking, “To what 
extent is this many-month marathon * * * 
justified?” 

Another recent Pravda article retracted 
an attack published last September on the 
local party leader in the Ukraine, saying 
those responsible for launching the earlier 
criticism would be punished. 

Pravada also quoted a letter attacking 
Soviet Jews who participated in a recent 
Moscow demonstration as “raving like one 
possessed.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this Gary Lee article be 
printed іп the Recorp at the close of 
my remarks. 

The unstated problem with the dia- 
lectrical process is that the proponents 
of the view which does not become 
part of the ultimate synthesis have a 
tendency to become victims of those 
whose views prevail. This part of 
Soviet history, which is very promi- 
nent in the memory of the Soviet 
people, acts to discourage the kind of 
disciplined use of glasnost and demo- 
cratic methods Gorbachev seeks. 

In this connection, the highly publi- 
cized fall from power of Boris Yeltsin 
is a case in point. Yelstin's fate is de- 
tailed in a November 19, 1987, Wash- 
ington Post story by Celestine Bohlen 
entitled “Yeltsin Drops to Construc- 
tion Post.” Yeltsin went beyond the 
permitted limits of party policy and 
suffered for it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this Bohlen article on Yelt- 
sin also be printed in the RECORD at 
the end of my remarks. 

Gorbachev's desire to ignite a Soviet 
reformation will fail precisely because 
of the same fundamental contradic- 
tion which has finally undermined the 
socialist dream and created what Gor- 
bachev described as a precrisis situa- 
tion." That contradiction is Marxism's 
denial of the nature of the individual 
human being and adamant refusal to 
recognize and respect individual 
rights. 

Marx treated individual rights as a 
bourgeois invention which served capi- 
talist interests and hampered the 
growth of class consciousness and the 
development of conditions necessary 
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for a proletarian revolution. Gorba- 
chev is a Marxist and shares this view. 

In fact, political, social, and econom- 
ic progress in the modern world rest 
on a foundation of true respect by gov- 
ernment for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. The contradiction 
between the Soviet Union’s insistance 
upon retention of absolute state power 
over its citizens and the need for a pro- 
tected sphere of individual rights to 
support the economic ferment and 
growth Gorbachev seeks will cause his 
program to fail. 

Gorbachev's statement in praise of 
human rights does not mean human 
rights as we understand them. Gorba- 
chev means human rights as the 
Soviet delegates to the Helsinki proc- 
ess meetings have spent more than a 
decade defining them. He means social 
and economic rights based upon a 
Marxist interpretation of society, the 
economy, and political structures. 

Understanding Gorbachev's message 
is not as simple as reading his speech. 
Sometimes what he says is exactly 
what he means, but he occasionally 
employs terms with special Soviet defi- 
nitions in contexts carefully calculated 
to influence and mislead Western ob- 
servers. He has been quite successful 
in this effort. 

The time has come to take him at 
some of his words—the words with 
which he closed his speech: 

In October 1917 we parted with the Old 
World, rejecting ít once and for all. We are 
moving toward a new world, the world of 
Communism. We shall never turn off that 
road. 

Every time a Western politician or 
commentator decides to take an opti- 
mistic view of Gorbachev, glasnost, 
perestroika, and  democratizatskiya, 
they should read those words. Every 
time they fall for the glamour of some 
new peace proposal or trade initiative, 
or believe in the myth of Soviet de- 
mocracy and free enterprise, they 
should read those words. 

Do we want to live in a world of 
Communism? Do we want to raise our 
children to face such a world? 

Clearly, the answer is а resounding 
“по.” We know Gorbachev's goals and 
we know his methods. All that we need 
is the calm resolution and good judg- 
ment to preserve and protect the gift 
of freedom and independence for 
which our forefathers paid so dearly. 

No one is responsible for our future 
but us. No one else can make the deci- 
sions we must make to sustain а strong 
defense and hold together our alli- 
ances. No one else can make the deci- 
sions we must make to protect our 
economy and keep it healthy and 
growing. 

Most importantly, no one else can 
make the decision to keep our basic 
values, those beliefs which make us 
uniquely Americans, clearly in mind as 
we confront this whirlwind of choices 
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an agile and clever Soviet leadership 
spins about us. 

We have our compass. Now we must 
follow it. Otherwise, we can lose our 
way in Gorbachev's words, in his twist- 
ed definitions designed to create 
useful misunderstandings. The price 
for confusion and misdirection can be 
fearsome and permanent. Prudence, 
caution, and firm dedication to our 
basic principles are qualities we must 
display in this newest test of our re- 
solve. 

The material follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 4, 1987] 

SOVIET Hints Ат CURB ON PARTY FIGURE— 

REPORTS ON CRITICISM CALLED “FANTASY” 

(By Gary Lee) 

Moscow, Nov. 3—A leading Kremlin offi- 
cial hinted today that Boris Yeltsin, an ally 
of Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev in an 
impassioned dispute over the Gorbachev's 
reform policies, faces internal party disci- 
pline and could be dismissed. 

Asked about Yeltsin at а news conference 
here tonight, Politburo member Alexander 
Yakovlev revealed some details about the 
Moscow party chief's controversial speech 
at a closed Central Committee meeting Oct. 
21 and said, “We have our internal party af- 
fairs. If someone breaks the rules, then he 
2 internal party discipline and he must 
eave." 

Yakovlev, who is said to have come to 
Yeltsin’s defense at the plenum, dismissed 
as "fantasy" reports that Yeltsin had com- 
plained about a “cult of personality and the 
pace of perestroika," as Gorbachev's pro- 
gram of restructuring the economy is called. 
He stressed, instead, that the outspoken 
Yeltsin had supported Gorbachev's reforms. 

“This is not a fire," Yakovlev told report- 
ers in an apparent attempt to douse interest 
in the affair, adding that the Moscow party 
eventually will examine the incident. “We 
are not in any hurry.” 

Yakovlev’s appearance, in connection with 
the celebration of the Soviet Union's 70th 
anniversary, gave rare exposure to the influ- 
ential official who is by reputation Gorba- 
chev's strongest supporter on the Politburo 
and a key architect of the Kremlin policy of 
glasnost, or open debate. 

In the wide-ranging, 90-minute news con- 
ference, the 63-year-old Kremlin propagan- 
da chief rebuffed thorny questions with a 
style reminiscent of an earlier generation of 
Soviet officials. 

Asked why Gorbachev, in а major speech 
yesterday, had referred to the "thousands" 
апа not the “millions” who had suffered 
under Joseph Stalin, Yakovlev suggested 
that historical accounts of the millions 
purged or killed through forced collectiviza- 
tion under the former Soviet leader were 
"rumors." 

Western and some Soviet historians agree 
that at least 7 million died under Stalin in 
the 1930s alone. 

"Why do you think that if he had said 
‘millions’ he would have been speaking more 
truthfully than if he had said thousands?“ 
Yakovlev said in reference to Gorbachev. “1 
know the rumors that persist in the West 
. . . but I think many rumors lie on the con- 
Science of certain people." 

Asked by а westerner whether then-Soviet 
leader Nikita Khrushchev's secret 1956 
speech denouncing Stalin would finally be 
released publicly in the U.S.S.R., Yakovlev 
responded with a joke. “This has not been 
studied yet," he said of the controversial ad- 
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dress, which has never been printed in this 
country despite the policy of glasnost. “But 
you shouldn't worry about it; you've gotten 
it all published anyway" 

Faced with a barrage of other inquiries 
about the Stalin period, Yakovlev admitted 
that as a young Soviet who lived and fought 
in the Stalinded Red Army, he respected 
the Kremlin leader. "I had faith in the 
belief that Stalin's leadership was correct," 
Yakovlev said, “апа that his ideas were cor- 
rect." 

Yakovlev displayed a crisp language, sense 
of humor and direct style, marks he has ap- 
parently already left on official Soviet pub- 
lications and speeches. Since he started di- 
recting the Soviet Union's massive state- 
controlled media, official newspapers and 
magazines have been made more concise 
and sprightly, cleaned of the heavy termi- 
nology often associated with them. 

The cavalier approach Moscow's propa- 
ganda specialist took to pressing questions, 
however, coupled with some surprising deci- 
sions made by the Soviet leadership recent- 
ly, have left some western observers feeling 
that the policy of glasnost, with its accents 
on greater criticism in the official Soviet 
media and more freedom of expression, is 
carefully controlled. 

When the Soviet news agency Tass issued 
& statement about the party controversy 
over Yeltsin last week, it included an adviso- 
ry on an internal wire to Soviet editors not 
to use the material, perhaps because it indi- 
cated disagreements in the party leadership. 

Asked the reason for the decision by an 
American journalist tonight, Yakovlev re- 
buked the questioner. “Why do you use the 
internal Tass statements," he said, “we do 
not use your internal things." 

Asked whether glasnost would bring more 
publications to Soviet kiosks, where the sale 
of American or Western European newspa- 
pers and magazines is restricted, Yakovlev 
said that more foreign periodicals already 
are distributed in the Soviet Union than are 
Soviet publications in the West. 

At the same, Yakovlev advocated а pro- 
gram of further democratization of Soviet 
society. 


[From The Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1987] 


GORBACHEV'S DEMOCRACY DRIVE HIT—OFFI- 
CIAL NEWSPAPER PRAVDA Mocks SOME PRO- 
POSALS OF SOVIET LEADER 


(By Gary Lee) 

Moscow, Nov. 16—The Communist Party 
daily Pravda today reasserted the primacy 
of party control and attacked efforts to aug- 
ment democratic processes in Soviet society, 
which has been one of the cornerstones of 
Kremlin leader Mikhail Gorbachev's reform 


campaign. 

An article published in the leading official 
Soviet newspaper mocked some of the ex- 
periments in electing factory plant manag- 
ers across the Soviet Union and criticized 
other methods that Gorbachev has advocat- 
ed for expanding Soviet democracy, includ- 
ing multi-candidate elections. 

The article said the drive for democracy 
was generating all-permissiveness, anarchy 
and chaos," and it accused some Soviets of 
exploiting the reform drive and abusing 
their constitutional freedoms. 

The article, printed across half а page of 
the eight-page edition, reinforced the view 
among some Soviet intellectuals that a con- 
servative backlash against Gorbachev's re- 
forms is sweeping the capital in the wake of 
bag ouster of Moscow party boss Boris Yelt- 
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Pravda, which routinely establishes the 
sanctioned position of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party on fundamental issues, would not 
publish such a prominent article without 
the approval of senior officials in the party 
hierarchy. 

“Playing into democracy may result in ca- 
tastrophe,” the paper warned. 

“It is often forgotten that discipline 
means obligatory submission by everybody 
to the established order and rules,” it said. 

However, Gorbachev reiterated his sup- 
port today for expanding Soviet democracy. 
“The democratization of public life and po- 
litical life is called upon to make working 
people really active participants in the proc- 
ess of decision making in their collectives,” 
the official news agency Tass quoted the 
Kremlin leader as telling visiting Czechoslo- 
vak party official Lubomir Strougal. 

In a speech to the January 1987 plenary 
session of the Central Committee, Gorba- 
chev publicly endorsed the election of facto- 
ry managers as a means of giving workers a 
greater voice. The time has соте... for 
democratizing the process of management 
formation,” he said. In the same speech, 
Gorbachev also urged fielding more than 
one candidate for elective offices. 

But Pravda made clear today that the 
party is not abandoning its traditional role 
of recommending candidates who are subse- 
quently unanimously approved by voters. 

The Communist Party “is a ruling party,” 
Pravda said. “Its leading role is fixed by the 
constitution. That is why the party commit- 
tees ... have the right to openly express 
their opinion on the recommended people to 
this or that post.” 

Pravda called into question a multicandi- 
date electoral system, comparing it “to the 
shows in the West” and asking “To what 
extent is this many-month marathon 
justified?" 

Another recent Pravda article retracted 
an attack published last September on & 
local party leader in the Ukraine, saying 
those responsible for launching the earlier 
criticism would be punished. 

Pravda also quoted a letter attacking 
Soviet Jews who participated in & recent 
Moscow demonstration as "raving like one 


The Pravda article comes one week after 
the removal of Yeltsin, 56, an outspoken 
proponent of increased democratization and 
Gorbachev's reform policy of glasnost, or 
greater openness. He served two years as 
Moscow party boss. 

Yeltsin came under fire for an Oct. 21 
speech before the Soviet Central Committee 
in which he is said to have blasted some 
party officials for braking the pace of Gor- 
bachev's reforms. 

Yeltsin was hospitalized with a heart con- 
dition last week and is still under care, an 
editor of the government newspaper Izves- 
tia, Ivan Laptiev, told reporters in Inns- 
bruck, Austria, today. Laptiev said Yeltsin 
had not suffered a heart attack and appar- 
ently would be given a senior job in the 
party. Yeltsin is still a nonvoting member of 
the ruling Soviet Politburo. 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 19, 1987] 
YELTSIN DROPS TO CONSTRUCTION PosT—JoB 
ALLOWS OUSTED LEADER OF Moscow PARTY 
TO STAY IN CAPITAL 
(By Celestine Bohlen) 

Moscow, Nov. 18—Boris Yeltsin, ousted as 
chief of the powerful Moscow Communist 
Party organization а week ago, has been 
given а government post with responsibil- 
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ities for construction, the official news 
agency Tass reported tonight. 

Yeltsin, 56, was publicly criticized by Com- 
munist Party leader Mikhail Gorbachev and 
others for challenging the party’s authority. 
Yeltsin’s removal from the Moscow job 
marked Gorbachev's first major political 
crisis, exposing a split in the top ranks of 
the party leadership. 

Tass reported tonight that Yeltsin will 
become a first deputy chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. State Committee of Construction, 
with ministerial rank. The title of minister 
will allow him to sit on the Council of Min- 
isters, the top administrative body in the 
Soviet government. 

The new job is a marked demotion for 
Yeltsin, one of the most fervent supporters 
of Gorbachev's proposed reforms. As 
Moscow party chief, Yeltsin was made a 
candidate member of the ruling Politburo, a 
title which he is sure to lose when the 
party’s Central Committee meets again. 

Yeltsin’s signature was missing Monday 
from the list of officials signing an obituary 
of a party leader in party newspapers. But 
the absence was seen here as a sign of Yelt- 
sin’s illness, not his loss of the Politburo 
title, which can be removed only by the full 
300-member Central Committee. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman confirmed 
yesteday that Yeltsin was in the hospital 
with a heart condition, but denied rumors 
that he had a heart attack. 

His new job will allow Yeltsin to stay in 
Moscow, saving him from an assignment to 
the provinces, which in Soviet terms is polit- 
ical exile. It also signals that despite politi- 
cal mistakes” committed in an outspoken 
speech against party leaders Oct. 21, Yeltsin 
does not face expulsion from the party. 

But the new position does nothing to 
soften the political impact of Yeltsin’s hu- 
miliation, carried out with drama at a meet- 
ing Nov. 11 of the Moscow city party com- 
mittee; chaired by Gorbachev. At the meet- 
ing, covered in detail by the Soviet press, 
several of Yeltsin's former colleagues, many 
of them demoted by him during his two 
years in the job, rose to denounce their 
former boss for offenses ranging from not 
answering phone calls to stabbing the party 
“in the back.” 

Since the meeting, several groups in 
Moscow have petitioned for more complete 
information on Yeltsin’s ouster, in particu- 
lar the publication of his Oct. 21 speech. 
The official press has remained silent, 
except for a brief item in today’s edition of 
the weekly Moscow News in which Gavril 
Popov, a leading reform economist, notes 
critically that Yeltsin tried to establish his 
“own position” outside the party line. 

Yeltsin, a native of Sverdlovsk, an indus- 
trial city in the Ural mountains, has a back- 
ground in construction. In 1985, he was 
brought to Moscow to work first as chief of 
the construction department in the Central 
Committee, then as party secretary in 
charge of construction. He became first sec- 
retary of the Moscow party organization in 
January 1986, replacing long-time leader 
Viktor Grishin. 

Last week, Viktor Afanasyev, editor of the 
party newspaper Pravda and a Central Com- 
mittee member, hinted at Yeltsin’s future 
job when he told a group of visiting Ameri- 
can newspaper editors that Yeltsin could 
always find work in construction. 
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[From the New York Times, Nov. 3, 19871 


REVOLUTION’s ROAD From 1917 To Now: THE 
LEADER TAKES STOCK 


(Following are key sections of Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev's speech in Moscow yesterday, as 
distributed in translation by the Soviet 
press agency Tass:) 

It is 70 years since the unforgettable days 
of October 1917, those legendary days that 
started the count of the new epoch of social 
progress, of the real history of humankind. 

The October Revolution is truly the shin- 
ing hour of humanity, its radiant dawn. The 
October Revolution is a revolution of the 
people and for the people, for every individ- 
ual, for his emancipation and development. 

Seventy years is not а long time in world 
civilization's ascent over the centuries, but 
history has known no other period like it 
for the scale of achievements that our coun- 
try has attained since the victory of the Oc- 
tober Revolution. 

There is no greater honor than to be pio- 
neers, devoting one’s strength, energy, 
knowledge, and ability to the triumph of 
the October Revolution’s ideals and goals. 

The jubilee is a moment of pride, pride in 
what has been achieved, arduous trials fell 
to our lot, and we withstood them honour- 
ably. We did not simply withstand them, 
but wrested the country out of its state of 
dislocation and ess, and made it a 
mighty power, transforming life and chang- 
ing man’s inner world beyond recognition. 

I 
The October Road: Road of Pioneers 

The past—its heroism and drama—cannot- 
fail to thrill our contemporaries. Our histo- 
ry is one, and it is irreversible. Whatever 
emotions it may evoke, it is our history, and 
we cherish it. 

Today we turn to those October days that 
shook the world. We look for and find in 
them both a dependable spiritual buttress 
and instructive lessons. We see again and 
again that the socialist option of the Octo- 
ber Revolution has been correct. 

The year 1917 absorbed the energy of the 
people’s struggle for self-sustained develop- 
ment and independence, of the progressive 
national movements, and the peasant ris- 
ings and wars against serfdom abounding in 
our history. 

It embodied the spirited search of the 
18th century enlighteners, the heroes and 
martyrs of the Decembrist movement, the 
splendid champions of revolutionary democ- 
racy, and the moral dedication of the emi- 
nent men of our culture. 

Crucial for the future of our country was 
the time when at the dawn of the 20th cen- 
tury, Vladimir Hyich Lenin put himself at 
the head of a close-knit group of comrades 
and set out to organize a proletarian party 
of the new type in Russia, it was this great 
party of Lenin that roused the nation, its 
best and most devoted forces, for an assault 
on the old world. 

The cornerstone in the success of the Oc- 
tober Revolution was laid by the first Rus- 
sian revolution of 1905-1907. This includes 
the bitter lessons of the Ninth of January, 
the desperate heroism witnessed on the 
Moscow barricades in December, the ex- 
ploits of thousands of known and unknown 
freedom fighters, and the birth of the first 
workers’ Soviets, the prototypes of Soviet 
power. 

Year of Revolution—From Czar’s Fall to 

Soviet Power 

The victory of the October Revolution 
was also rooted in the gains of the February 
1917 revolution, the first victorious people's 
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revolution in the imperialist epoch. Lenin 
stressed that following the victory in Febru- 
ary the revolution went forward with in- 
credible speed. 

Its leading characters were the workers 
and peasants wearing soldiers’ greatcoats. 
The spring of 1917 showed all the muscle of 
the people’s movement. 

There also surfaced its limitations, the 
contradictions in the revolutionary con- 
sciousness of that stage, the power of histor- 
ical inertia, with the result that for a time 
the exploiter-classes departing from the 
scene took advantage of the fruits of the 
people's victory. 

The February Revolution provided Octo- 
ber with its main weapon—power organized 
in revived Soviets. The February Revolution 
had been the first experience of tangible de- 
mocracy, of political education of the 
masses through practice—an experience ac- 
quired in the intricate conditions of a 
diarchy. 

The February Revolution was unique in 
that it provided an opportunity for power to 
be taken over peacefully by the working 
people—something which, regrettably, did 
not come about owing to historical circum- 
stances. 

The February Revolution was a major his- 
torical landmark on the road to the October 
Revolution, 

The road from the February to the Octo- 
ber Revolution was a time of swift social 
change, a time of a rapid political enlighten- 
ment of the masses, of a consolidation of 
the revolutionary forces and their vanguard, 
the party of Lenin. 

At that time, between February and Octo- 
ber, Lenin and his comrades demonstrated 
the art of political guidance with extraordi- 
nary effect, producing a good lesson in the 
living dialectic of revolutionary thought and 
action. 

The party leadership showed its ability 
for collective creative search, side-stepping 
stereotypes and slogans that had only yes- 
terday, in a different situation, seemed in- 
contestable and trustworthy. 

Let’s recall the July Days of 1917. It was a 
painful moment when the party was com- 
pelled to give up the slogan of All Power to 
the Soviets. But there was no other choice, 
because the Soviets had, for a while, fallen 
into the hands of Socialist Revolutionaries 
and Mensheviks, and were helpless in face 
of the counter-revolution. 

And how sensitively Lenin kept his finger 
on the pulse of the revolution, how bril- 
liantly he determined the beginning of a 
new revival of the Soviets; they were acquir- 
ing a truly popular essence in the process of 
struggle, which enabled them to become the 
organs of a victorious armed uprising, and 
then also the political form of worker-peas- 
ant power. 


Seizing Power—Bold Action to Stay Abreast 
of Events 


All those are not simply pages in the 
chronicle of the great revolution. They are 
also a constant reminder to us, those who 
are living today, of the lofty duty of Com- 
munists to always be in the vanguard of 
events, to be able to take bold decisions, to 
assume full responsibility for the present 
and future. 

The October Revolution was a powerful 
surge of millions of people which combined 
the vital interests of the working class, the 
everlasting aspirations of the peasantry, the 
thirst for peace of soldiers and sailors, and 
the unconquerable striving of the people of 
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multinational Russia for freedom апа 
knowledge. 

The Bolshevik Party managed to find the 
main point in that intricate interlacement 
of diverse interests, to combine the various 
tendencies and aspirations, and to concen- 
trate them on settling the revolution’s main 
issue, that of power. 

And in its very first decrees, those on 
peace and land, the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat responded to the needs of the time, 
and expressed the vital interests of the 
working class and, indeed, the absolute ma- 
jority of the people. 

Like Marx and Engels, Lenin was con- 
vinced that the defense force of the revolu- 
tion would be a people’s militia. But the 
concrete conditions prompted a different so- 
lution. The Civil War and the intervention 
from outside, imposed on the people, called 
for a new approach. A worker-peasant Red 
Army was formed by Lenin’s decree. 

It was an army of a new type which cov- 
ered itself with undying glory in the Civil 
War and in repulsing the foreign interven- 
tion. 

Those years brought severe trials for the 
newly established Soviet Republic. It had to 
settle the elementary and crucial question 
of whether socialism would or would not be. 
The party mobilized the people to defend 
the socialist motherland, the gains of the 
October Revolution. Hungry, ill-clad and 
unshod, the poorly armed Red Army 
crushed a well-trained and well-armed 
counter-revolutionary host which was being 
generously supplied by imperialists of East 
and West. 

The fiery dividing line of the Civil War 
ran right across the country, across every 
family, wreaking havoc with the habitual 
way of life, with the psychology and fate of 
people. The will of the nation, the striving 
of millions towards a new life, won out in 
this deadly clash. 

The country did everything it could to 
help the newly established army; it lived 
and acted by Lenin’s slogan: “Everything 
For Victory.” 

We will never forget the exploits of those 
legendary heroes—gallant sailors and caval- 
rymen, men and commanders of the young 
Red Army, and the red partisans. 

They had safeguarded the revolution: Ev- 
erlasting glory is their due! 


The 1920's—Rebuilding Russia On New 
Foundations 


The decision to launch a new economic 
policy, which substantially widened the no- 
tions of socialism and the ways of building 
it, was inbued with profound revolutionary 
dialectics. 

Or take the following issue: As you know, 
Lenin criticized the limitations of “соорега- 
tive socialism.” 

Yet in the specific conditions that arose 
after the October Revolution when power 
was won by the people, Lenin had second 
thoughts on this score. In his article, “Оп 
Cooperation,” he worked out the idea of so- 
cialism being a society of ''civilized co-opera- 
tors.” 

Such was the power of audacity of Marx- 
ist dialectics, which expressed the essence of 
the revolutionary doctrine and which Lenin 
had so brilliantly mastered. Building the 
new world, he held that, “Again and again 
we shall have to improve the work, redo it, 
start from the beginning.” 

The main purpose of the October Revolu- 
tion was to build a new life. Such building 
did not cease for a single day. Even the 
short respite was used to continue building 
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and to look for ways leading to the socialist 
future. 

The early 20’s were highlighted by a spec- 
tacular surge of popular initiative and crea- 
tivity. They were a truly revolutionary labo- 
ratory of social innovation, of search for the 
optimum forms of the workers’ alliance with 
the working peasantry, and the shaping of a 
mechanism for attaining the whole spec- 
trum of the working people's interests. 

From organizing production and consump- 
tion by methods of War Communism neces- 
sitate by war and dislocation, the party 
went over to more flexible, economically 
justified, “regular” instruments of influenc- 
ing the social reality. 

The measures of the new economic policy 
were directed to building socialism's materi- 
al foundation. 

These days, we turn ever more often to 
the last works of Lenin, to Lenin’s new eco- 
nomic policy, and strive to extract from it 
all the valuable elements that we require 
today. 

Certainly, it would be a mistake to equate 
the new economic policy and what we are 
doing now at a fundamentally new level of 
development. 

Today, there are none of those individual 
peasants in the country with whom to shape 
an alliance, which determined the most vital 
aims of the economic policy of the 20's. 

But the new economic policy also had a 
more distant target. The task had been set 
of building the new society “not directly re- 
lying on enthusiasm,” as Lenin wrote, “but 
aided by the enthusiasm engendered by the 
great revolution, and on the basis of person- 
al interests, personal incentives and busi- 
ness principles . that is what experience, 
the objective course of the development of 
the revolution, has taught us." 

Speaking of the creative potential of the 
new economic policy, we should evidently 
refer once more to the political and meth- 
odological wealth of ideas underlying the 
food tax. 

To be sure, we are interested not in its 
forms of those days that had been meant to 
secure а bond between workers and peas- 
ants, but the potentialities of the food tax 
idea in loosening the creative energy of the 
masses, enhancing the initiative of the indi- 
vidual, and removing the bureaucratic tram- 
mels that limited the operation of social- 
ism’s basic principle, “Prom each according 
to his abilities, to each according to his 
work." 


Lenin's Legacy—A Rich Heritage of 
Socialist Theory 

When thinking of the time when “N.E.P. 
Russia will become socialist Russia," Lenin 
could not, and never meant to, draw the pic- 
ture of the future society in every detail. 

But the ways and means of advancing to 
socialism through the building of a machine 
industry, through а broad establishment of 
cooperatives, through the enlistment of the 
working masses to а man in running the 
state, through organizing the work of the 
state apparatus on the principle of “better 
fewer, but better," and through the cultural 
development of the entire people, through 
the consolidation of the federation of free 
nations “without lies or bayonets"—this and 
this alone was to shape the face of the coun- 
try as it attained а fundamentally new level 
of social order. 

In Lenin’s last works, which were extraor- 
dinarily rich intellectually and emotionally, 
there emerged а system of views and the 
very concept of socialist construction in our 
country. This is an immense theoretical 
asset for the party. 
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Lenin’s premature death was a terrible 
shock for the whole party and the Soviet 
people. The grief was immeasurable, the 
loss irreparable. 


The period after Lenin, that is, the 20's 
and the 30's, occupied a special place in the 
history of the Soviet state. Radical social 
changes were carried out in some 15 years. 
An incredible lot was squeezed into that 
period—both from the point of view of 
search for optimum variants of socialist con- 
struction, and from the point of view of 
what was really achieved in building the 
foundations of the new society. 

Those were years of hard work to the 
limits of human endurance, of sharp and 
multifarious struggle. Industrialisation, col- 
lectivization, the cultural revolution, 
strengthening of the multi-national state, 
consolidation of the Soviet Union’s interna- 
tional positions, new forms of managing the 
economy and all social affairs—all this oc- 
curred within that period. And all of it had 
far-reaching consequences. 

For decades, we have been returning to 
that time again and again. This is natural. 
Because that was when the world’s first so- 
cialist society had its beginnings, when it 
was being built. It was an exploit on a his- 
torical scale and of historic significance. Ad- 
miration for the exploits of our fathers and 
grandfathers, and the assessments of our 
real achievements will live forever, as well 
the exploits and achievements themselves. 

And if, at times, we scrutinize our history 
with а critical eye, we do so only because we 
want to obtain a better and fuller idea of 
the ways that lead to the future. 


Years of Dissension—Sharp Debate Erupts 
Among Party Leaders 

It is essential to assess the past with a 
sense of historical responsibility and on the 
basis of the historical truth. This has got to 
be done, first, because of the tremendous 
importance of those years for the destiny of 
our country, the destiny of socialism. 

Second, because those years are at the 
center of the everlasting discussions both in 
our country and abroad, where, along with a 
search for the truth, attempts are often 
made to discredit socialism as а new social 
system, as a realistic alternative to capital- 
ism. 


Lastly, we need truthful assessments of 
this and all the other periods of our histo- 
ry—especially now with perestroika in full 
gear. We need them not to settle political 
scores or, as they say, to let off steam, but 
to pay due credit to all the heroic [words 
missing] in the past, and to draw lessons 
from mistakes and miscalculations. 

And so, about the 20's and 30's after 
Lenin. Although the party and society had 
Lenin’s conception of building socialism and 
Lenin's works of the post-Revolution period 
to go by, the search of the way was not at 
all simple; it was marked by keen ideological 
struggle and political discussions. 

At their center were the basic problems of 
society's development, and above all the 
question of whether socialism could or could 
not be built in our country. 

Theoretical thought and practice cast 
about for the directions and forms in which 
to carry out socio-economic transforma- 
tions, and how to accomplish them on so- 
cialist lines in the concrete historical situa- 
tion of the Soviet Union. 

Practical constructive work that called for 
a high sense of responsibility was the order 
of the day. Above all, the country squarely 
faced the question of industrialization and 
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economic reconstruction without which 
building socialism and strengthening the de- 
fence capacity were unthinkable. This fol- 
lowed from Lenin’s explicit directions, from 
his theoretical heritage. The question of so- 
cialist changes in the countryside, too, arose 
on the same plane and also according to 
Lenin's behests. 

Thus, the question concerned large-scale 
and crucial matters, problems and objec- 
tives. 

And though, I repeat, the party had 
Lenin’s guidelines on these issues, sharp de- 
bates erupted over them. 

It is evidently worthwhile to say that even 
before and after the revolution, in the first 
few years of socialist construction, not all 
party leaders by far shared Lenin's views оп 
some of the most important problems. Be- 
sides, Lenin’s recommendations could not 
encompass all the concrete issues concern- 
ing the building of the new society. 

Analyzing the ideological disputes of 
those times, we should bear in mind that 
carrying out gigantic revolutionary transfor- 
mations in a country such as Russia was 
then, was in itself a most difficult undertak- 
ing. Historically, the country was on the 
march, its development was being sharply 
accelerated, all aspects of social life were 
changing rapidly and profoundly. 

Reflecting the entire range of the inter- 
ests of classes, social groups and strata, the 
needs and objectives of the times, the his- 
torical traditions and the pressure of urgent 
tasks, and also the conditions of the hostile 
capitalist encirclement, the ideological 
struggle was indissolubly intertwined with 
events and processes in the economy, on the 
political scene, in all spheres of people's 
lives. 

In short, it was supremely difficult to get 
one's bearings and find the only correct 
course in that intricate and stormy situa- 
tion. To a considerable extent, too, the char- 
acter of the ideological struggle was compli- 
cated by personal rívalries in the party lead- 
ership. 

The old differences that had existed back 
in Lenin's liftetime also made themselves 
felt in the new situation, and this in a very 
acute form. Lenin, as we know, had warned 
against this danger. In his “Letter to the 
Congress” he had stressed that “it is not a 
trifle, or it is a trifle which can assume deci- 
sive importance.” And that was largely what 
had happened. 

Their petit bourgeois nature took the 
upper hand in the case of some authorita- 
tive leaders. They took a factional stance. 
This agitated the party organizations, dis- 
tracted them from vital affairs and inter- 
fered in their work. 

The leaders in question continued to pro- 
voke a split even after the vast majority in 
the party saw that their views were con- 
trary to Lenin’s ideas and plans, and that 
their proposals were erroneous and could 
push the country off the correct course. 


Rise of Stalin—Trotsky’s Faction In Party 
Crushed 


This applies first of all to Leon Trotsky, 
who had, after Lenin’s death, displayed ex- 
cessive pretensions to top leadership in the 
party, thus fully confirming Lenin's opinion 
of him as an excessively self-assured politi- 
cian who always vacillated and cheated. 

Trotsky and the Trotskyites negated the 
possibility of building socialism in condi- 
tions of capitalist encirclement. 

In foreign policy they gave priority to 
export of revolution, and in home policy to 
tightening the screws on the peasants, to 
the city exploiting the countryside, and to 
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administrative and military fiat in running 
society. 

Trotskyism was a political current whose 
ideologists took cover behind leftist pseudo- 
revolutionary rhetoric, and who in effect as- 
sumed a defeatist posture. This was essen- 
tially an attack on Leninism all down the 
line. The matter practically concerned the 
future of socialism in our country, the fate 
of the revolution. 

In the circumstances, it was essential to 
disprove Trotskyism before the whole 
people, and denude its antisocialist essence. 

The situation was complicated by the fact 
that the Trotskyites were acting in common 
with the new opposition headed by Grigori 
Zinoviev and Lev Kamenev. Being aware 
that they constituted a minority, the oppo- 
sition leaders had again and again saddled 
the party with discussions, counting on а 
split in its ranks. 

But in the final analysis, the party spoke 
out for the line of the Central Committee 
and against the opposition, which was soon 
ideologically and organizationally crushed. 

In short, the party's leading nucleus, 
headed by Josef Stalin, had safeguarded 
Leninism in an ideological struggle. It de- 
fined the strategy and tactics in the initial 
stage of socialist construction, with its polit- 
ical course being approved by most members 
of the party and most working people. An 
important part in defeating Trotskyism 
1 was played by Nikolai Buk- 
harin, liks Dzerzhinsky, Sergei Kirov, 
8 Ordzhonokidze, Jan Rudzutak and 
others. 

Renewed Debate—Bukharin Dissents, But 

Then Recants 


At the very end of the 20's sharp struggle 
ensued also over the ways of putting the 
peasantry on the socialist road. In sub- 
stance, it revealed the different attitude of 
the majority in the Political Bureau and of 
the Bukharin group on how to apply the 
principles of the new economic policy at the 
new stage in the development of Soviet soci- 
ety. 

The concrete conditions of that time— 
both at home and internationally—necessi- 
tated & considerable increase in the rate of 
socialist construction. 

Bukharin and his followers had, in their 
calculations and theoretical propositions, 
underrated the practical significance of the 
time factor in building socialism in the 30's. 
In many ways, their posture reposed on dog- 
matic thinking and a nondialectical assess- 
ment of the concrete situation. Bukharin 
himself, and his followers, soon admitted 
their mistakes. 

In this connection, it is not amiss to recall 
Lenin's opinion of Bukharin, “Bukharin,” 
he said, "is not only a most valuable and 
major theorist of the party; he is also right- 
ly considered the favourite of the whole 
party, but his theoretical views can be clas- 
sified as fully Marxist only with great re- 
serve, for there is something scholastic 
about him (he has never made a study of 
dialectics, and, I think, never fully under- 
stood it).” 

The facts again confirmed that Lenin had 
been right. 

As we see, the political discussions of that 
time reflected a difficult process in the 
party's development, marked by acute strug- 
gle over crucial problems of socialist con- 
struction. 

In that struggle, which had to be endured, 
there took shape the concept of industriali- 
zation and collectivization. 

Under the leadership of the party, of its 
Central Committee, a heavy industry, in- 
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cluding engineering, a defense industry and 
& chemical industry abreast of the times, 
were built in short order practically from 
scratch, and the general electrification plan 
was completed. 


A Rigid System Hurts the Peasants 


The period under review also saw some 
losses. They were in a definite sense con- 
nected with the successes I have just re- 
ferred to. People had begun to believe in the 
universal effectiveness of rigid centraliza- 
tion, in that methods of command were the 
shortest and best way of resolving any and 
all problems. This had an effect on the atti- 
tude towards people, towards their condi- 
tions of life. 

A party and government leadership 
system of administrative command emerged 
in the country, and red tape gained 
strength, even though Lenin had warned 
about its danger in his day. And a corre- 
sponding structure of administration and 
planning began to take shape. 

In industry—given its scale at the time, 
when literally all the main components of 
the industrial edifice were conspícuous— 
such methods, such a system of manage- 
ment, generally produced results. However, 
an equally rigid centralization-and-com- 
mand system was impermissible in tackling 
the problems of refashioning rural life. 

It must be said frankly: At the new stage 
there was a deficit of the Leninist consider- 
ate attitude to the interests of the working 
peasantry. Most important of all, there was 
an underestimation of the fact that the 
peasantry as а class had changed radically 
in the years since the revolution. 

The principal figure now was the middle 
peasant. He had asserted himself as a 
farmer working the land he had received 
from the revolution and he had, over a 
whole decade, become convinced that Soviet 
government was his government too. 

He had become a staunch and dependable 
ally of the working class. An ally on a new 
basís, becoming convinced in practical terms 
that his life was increasingly taking a turn 
for the better. 

And if there had been more consideration 
for objective economic laws and if more at- 
tention had been given to the social process- 
es taking place in the village, if in general 
the attitude to this vast mass of the working 
peasantry—most of whom had taken part in 
the revolution and had defended it from the 
White Guards and the forces of interven- 
tion—had been politically more judicious, if 
there had been а consistent line to promote 
the alliance with the middle peasantry 
against the kulak, the village moneybag, 
then there would not have been all those 
excesses that occurred in carrying out col- 
lectivization. 

Today it is clear: In a tremendous under- 
taking, which affected the fate of the ma- 
jority of the country’s population, there was 
a departure from Lenin's policy towards the 
peasantry. 

This most important and very complex 
social process, in which a great deal depend- 
ed on local conditions, was directed by pre- 
dominantly administrative methods. 

A conviction had arisen that all problems 
could be solved at a stroke, overnight. 
Whole regions and parts of the country 
began to compete: who would achieve com- 
plete collectivization more quickly. Arbi- 
trary percentage targets were issued from 
above. Flagrant violations of the principles 
of collectivization occurred everywhere. 

Nor were excesses avoided in the struggle 
against the kulaks. The basically correct 
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policy of fighting the kulaks was often in- 
terpreted so broadly that it swept in a con- 
siderable part of the middle peasantry too. 
Such is the reality of history. 

But, comrades, if we assess the signifi- 
cance of collectivization as a whole in con- 
solidating socialism in the countryside, it 
was in the final analysis a transformation of 
fundamental importance. 

Collectivization—Changing the Basis Of 

Soviet Agriculture 

Collectivization implied a radical change 
in the entire mode of life of the preponder- 
ant part of the country’s population to a so- 
cialist footing. It created the social base for 
modernizing the agrarian sector and re- 
gearing it along the lines of advanced farm- 
ing techniques; it made possible a consider- 
able rise in the productivity of labor, and it 
released a substantial share of manpower 
needed for other spheres of socialist con- 
struction. All this had historical effects. 

To understand the situation of those 
years it must be borne in mind that the ad- 
ministrative-command system, which had 
begun to take shape in the process of indus- 
trialization and which had received a fresh 
impetus during collectivization, had told on 
the whole socio-political life of the country. 

Once established in the economy, it had 
spread to its superstructure, restricting the 
development of the democratic potential of 
socialism and holding back the progress of 
socialist democracy. 

But the aforesaid does not give a full pic- 
ture of how complex that period was. 

What had happened? The time of ideolog- 
ical-political tests of the utmost gravity to 
the party was actually over. Millions of 
people had joined enthusiastically in the 
work of bringing about socialist transforma- 
tions. The first successes were becoming ap- 
parent. 

Yet at that time, methods dictated by the 
period of the struggle with the hostile re- 
sistance of the exploiter classes were being 
mechanically transferred to the period of 
peaceful socialist construction, when condi- 
tions had changed cardinally. An atmos- 
phere of intolerance, hostility, and suspicion 
was created in the country. 

As time went on, this political practice 
gained in scale and was backed up by the er- 
roneous theory of an aggravation of the 
class struggle in the course of socialist con- 
struction. 

All this had a dire effect on the country's 
sociopolitical development and produced 
grim consequences. 

Quite obviously, it was the absence of а 
proper level of democratization in the 
Soviet society that made possible the per- 
sonality cult, the violations of legality, the 
wanton repressive measures of the 30's. 

I am putting things bluntly. Those were 
real crimes stemming from an abuse of 
power. Many thousands of people inside and 
outside the party were subjected to whole- 
sale repressive measures. Such, comrades, is 
the bitter truth. 

Serious damage was done to the cause of 
socialism and to the authority of the party. 
And we must say this bluntly. This is neces- 
sary to assert Lenin’s ideal of socialism once 
and for all. 


Stalin’s Errors—A Big Contribution, And 
Major Abuses 

There is now much discussion about the 
role of Stalin in our history. His was an ex- 
tremely contradictory personality. To 
remain faithful to historical truth we have 
to see both Stalin’s incontestable contribu- 
tion to the struggle for socialism, to the de- 
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fense of its gains; the gross political errors, 
and the abuses committed by him and by 
those around him, for which our people 
paid a heavy price and which had grave con- 
sequences for the life of our society. 

It is sometimes said that Stalin did not 
know of many instances of lawlessness. Doc- 
uments at our disposal show that this is not 
so. The guilt of Stalin and his immediate en- 
tourage before the party and the people for 
the wholesale repressive measures and acts 
of lawlessness is enormous and unforgivable. 
This is a lesson for all generations. 

Contrary to the assertions of our ideologi- 
cal opponents, the Stalin personality cult 
was certainly not inevitable. It was alien to 
the nature of socialism, represented a de- 
parture from its fundamental principles 
and, therefore, has no justification. 

At its 20th and 22d Congresses, the party 
severely condemned the cult itself and its 
consequences. We now know that the politi- 
cal accusations and repressive measures 
against party leaders and statesmen, against 
Communists and nonparty people, against 
economic executives and military men, 
against scientists and cultural personalities, 
were a result of deliberate falsification. 

Many accusations were later, especially 
after the 20th Party Congress, withdrawn. 
Thousands of innocent victims were com- 
pletely exonerated. 

But the process of restoring justice was 
not seen through to the end and was actual- 
ly suspended іп the middle of the 60's. Now 
in line with a decision taken by the October 
1987 plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, we are having to return to this. 

The political bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee has set up a commission for compre- 
hensively examining new facts and docu- 
ments pertaining to these matters and those 
known previously. Corresponding decisions 
will be taken on the basis of the commis- 
sion's findings. 

All this will also be reflected in a treatise 
on the history of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, whose preparation is to be 
entrusted to a special commission of the 
Central Committee. This is something we 
have to do, the more so since even now 
there are still attempts to turn away from 
painful matters in our history, to hush 
them up, to make believe that nothing spe- 
cial happened. 

The Nazi Invasion—The Soviet Soldier 
Bears the Brunt 


The Great Patriotic War brought out to 
the full the talent of outstanding military 
leaders who had emerged from the midst of 
the people; Georgi Zhukov, Konstantin Ro- 
kossovsky, Aleksandr Vasilyevsky, Ivan 
Konev and other distinguished marshals, 
generals and officers, those who command- 
ed fronts and armies, corps, divisions and 
regiments, companies and platoons. 

A factor in the achievement of victory was 
the tremendous political will, purposeful- 
ness and persistence, ability to organize and 
discipline people displayed in the war years 
by Josef Stalin. 

But the brunt of the war was borne by the 
ordinary Soviet soldier—a great toiler of the 
people’s own flesh and blood, valiant and 
devoted to his country. Every honor and 
eternal glory to him! 

When the war ended, our ill-wishers pre- 
dicted an economic decline in our country 
and its dropping out of world politica for a 
long time; they considered that it would 
take us half a century, if not more, to cope 
with the aftermath of the war. 

But within an extremely short period of 
time the Soviet people had rebuilt the war- 
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ravaged towns and villages, and raised from 
their ruins factories and mills, collective and 
state farms, schools and colleges, and cul- 
tural institutions. 

It was the heroism of everyday work in 
those difficult postwar years that was the 
source of our achievements, of the econom- 
ic, scientific and technical progress, of the 
harnessing of atomic energy, of the launch- 
ing of the first spaceships, and of the 
growth of the people’s economic and cultur- 
al standards. 

But during this very same time—a time of 
new exploits by the people in the name of 
socialism—a contradiction between what our 
society had become and the old methods of 
leadership was making itself felt ever more 
appreciably. 

Abuses of power and violations of socialist 
legality continued the “Leningrad Case" 
and the Doctors“ Case" were fabricated. In 
short, there was a deficit of genuine respect 
for the people. 

People were devotedly working, studying, 
seeking new knowledge, accepting difficul- 
ties and shortages, but sensing that alarm 
and hope were building up in society, and 
all this gripped the public consciousness 
soon after Stalin’s death. 

In the middle of the 50’s especially after 
the 20th Congress of the Communist Party, 
a wind of change swept the country, the 
people’s spirits rose, they took heart, 
became bolder and more confident. It re- 
quired no small courage of the party and its 
leadership, headed by Nikita Khrushchev, 
to criticize the personality cult and its con- 
sequences, and to re-establish socialist legal- 
ity. 


The 50’s Thaw—Khrushchev Moves In New 
Directions 


The old stereotypes in domestic and for- 
eign policy began to crumble. Attempts were 
made to break down the command-bureau- 
cratic methods of administration estab- 
lished in the 30’s and the 40%, to make so- 
cialism more dynamic, to emphasize human- 
itarian ideals and values, and to revive the 
creative spirit of Lennnism in theory and 
practice. 

The desire to change the priorities of eco- 
nomic development, to bring into play in- 
centives related to a personal interest in 
work results, keynoted the decisions of the 
September 1953 and July 1955 plenary 
meetings of the party Central Committee. 

More attention began to be devoted to the 
development of agriculture, housing, the 
light industry, the sphere of consumption, 
and to everything related to satisfying 
human needs. 

In short, there were changes for the 
better—in Soviet society and in internation- 
al relations. However, no small number of 
subjectivist errors were committed, and they 
handicapped socialism’s advance to a new 
stage, moreover doing much to discredit pro- 
gressive initiatives. 

The fact is that fundamentally new prob- 
lems of domestic and foreign policies, and of 
party development, were often being solved 
by voluntaristic methods, with the aid of 
the old political and economic mechanism. 

But the failures of the reforms undertak- 
en in that period were mainly due to the 
fact that they were not backed up by a 
broad development of democratization proc- 
esses. 

At the October 1964 plenary meeting of 
the party Central Committee there was а 
change of the leadership of the party and 
the country, and decisions were taken to 
overcome voluntaristic tendencies and dis- 
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tortions in domestic and foreign policies. 
The party sought to achieve a certain stabi- 
lization in the policy, and to give it realistic 
features and thoroughness. 

The March and September 1965 plenary 
meetings of the party Central Committee 
formulated new approaches to economic 
management, An economic reform, and big 
programs for developing new areas and pro- 
moting the productive forces, were worked 
out and began to be put into effect. 

In the first few years this changed the sit- 
uation in the country for the better. The 
economic and scientific potential was in- 
creasing, the defense capacity was being 
strengthened, the standard of living was 
rising. Many foreign-policy moves enhanced 
the international prestige of our state. Stra- 
tegic parity with the U.S.A. was achieved. 

The country had at its disposal extensive 
resources for further accelerating its devel- 
opment. But to utilize these resources and 
put them to work, cardinal new changes 
were needed in society and, of course, the 
corresonding political will. There was a 
shortage of the one and the other. And even 
much of what had been decided remained 
on paper, was left suspended in mid-air. The 
pace of our development was substantially 
retarded. 

At the April 1985 plenary meeting of its 
Central Committee and at its 27th Congress 
the party frankly identified the causes of 
the situation that had arisen, laid bare the 

mechanism retarding our development and 
gave it a fundamental assessment. 

Brezhnev’s Era—Old Formulas Hamper 

Development 

It was stated in the latter years of the life 
and activities of Leonid Brezhnev the search 
for ways of further advancement had been 
largely hampered by an addiction to habitu- 
al formulas and schemes, which did not re- 
flect the new realities. The gap between 
word and deed had widened. 

Negative processes in the economy were 
gathering momentum and had, in effect, 
created a pre-crisis situation. Many aberra- 
tions had arisen in the social, spirtual and 
moral spheres, and they were distorting and 
deforming the principles of socialist justice, 
undermining the people's faith in it, and 
giving rise to social alienation and immoral- 
ity in various forms. The growing discrep- 
ancy between the lofty principles of social- 
ism and the everyday realities of life was 
becoming intolerable. 

The healthy forces in the party and in so- 
ciety as a whole were becoming more and 
more acutely aware of the pressing need to 
overcome negative phenomena, to reverse 
the course of events, to secure an accelera- 
tion of the country's socio-economic devel- 
opment, and to bring about a moral purifi- 
cation and renewal of socialism. 

It was in response to this extremely acute 
social need that the April 1985 plenary 
meeting of the Central Committee put for- 
ward the concept and strategy of accelerat- 
ing the country's socio-economic develop- 
ment, and the course aimed at а renewal of 
socialism. 


These were given more elaborate theoreti- 
cal and political formulation in the deci- 
sions of the 27th Party Congress and subse- 
quent plenary meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee, and assumed final shape in the gen- 
eral policy of a revolutionary reorganization 

of all aspects of socialist society's life. 

The perestroika idea rests upon our 70- 
year history, on the sound foundation of 
the basically new social edifice erected in 
the Soviet Union; it combines continuity 
and innovation, the historical experience of 
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Bolshevism and the contemporaneity of so- 
cialism. 


п 
Socialism In Development And Perestroika 


The changes taking place in the country 
today probably constitute the biggest step 
in developing socialist democracy since the 
October Revolution. 

In reogranizing our economic and political 
system, it is our duty to create, first of all, a 
dependable and flexible mechanism for the 
genuine involvement of all the people in de- 
ciding state and social matters. 

Secondly, people must be taught in prac- 
tice to live in the conditions of deepening 
democracy, to extend and consolidate 
human rights, to nurture a contemporary 
political culture of the masses; in other 
words, to teach and to learn democracy. 

Every person has his own social experi- 
ence, his own level of knowledge and educa- 
tion, his own distinctive perceptions of what 
is taking place; hence, a tremendous range 
of views, convictions and assessments, 
which, naturally, require careful consider- 
ation and comparison. 

We are for a diversity of public opinion, a 
richness of spiritual life. We need not fear 
openly raising and solving difficult problems 
of social development, criticizing and argu- 
ing. It is in such circumstances that the 
truth is born and that correct decisions take 
shape. 

Resistance to Change—Conservatives Fear 

Threat to Interests 

It would be a mistake to take no notice of 
a certain increase in the resistance of the 
conservative forces that see perestroika 
simply as a threat to their selfish interests 
and objectives. This resistance can be felt 
not only at management level but also in 
work collectives. 

Nor can one really doubt that the conserv- 
ative forces will seize upon any difficulty in 
a bid to discredit perestroika and provoke 
dissatisfaction among the people. 

Even now there are those who prefer to 
keep ticking off the slip-ups instead of get- 
ting down to combatting shortcomings and 
looking for new solutions. 

Naturally, these people never say that 
they oppose perestroika. Rather, they 
would have us believe that they are fighting 
against its negative side effects, that they 
are guardians of the ideological principles 
that supposedly might be eroded by the in- 
creasing activity of the masses. 

But, comrades, isn’t it time to stop trying 
to scare us with all sorts of slip-ups? 

Of course negative side effects are inevita- 
ble in any undertaking, particularly if it is 
novel. But the consequences of marking 
time, of stagnation and indifference have a 
much greater impact and cost a lot more 
than the side effects that arise temporarily 
in the course of a creative effort to reshape 
the social fabric. 

We should learn to spot, expose and neu- 
tralize the maneuvers of the opponents of 
perestroika—those who act to impede our 
advance and trip us up, who gloat over our 
difficulties and setbacks, who try to drag us 
back into the past. 

Nor should we succumb to the pressure of 
the overly zealous and impatient—those 
who refuse to accept the objective logic of 
perestroika, who voice their disappointment 
with what they regard as a slow rate of 
change, who claim that this change does not 
yield the necessary results fast enough. It 
should be clear that one cannot leap over es- 
sential stages and try to accomplish every- 
thing at one go. 
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But we can see that some cities, districts 
and regions, and even some repulbics, have 
not yet got down to perestroika in earnest. 
This is a direct result of political and orga- 
nizational inertia and lack of initiative dis- 
played by party committees and their lead- 
ers. This must be seen as well. This is one of 
our realities as well. 

A turn for the better is a special responsi- 
bility that now rests on the gass-roots party 
organizations. They are in fact the termi- 
nals of all the woes of perestroika. 

It is the initiative of the grass-roots party 
organizations on which the progress of the 
transofrmations, the skill in mobilizing and 
inspiring perople, and the ability to achieve 
tangible improvements depend above all. 

To sum up, comrades, perestroika will not 
succeed without a drastic invigoration of 
the activities of all party organizations. 

And so we must have a more businesslike 
and a more democratic attitude, we must 
improve organization and tighten discipline. 
Then we will be able to put perestroika into 
high gear and impart a new impetus to so- 
cialism in its development. 


III 
The October Revolution and Today's World 


The April 1985 plenary meeting of the 
C.P.S.U. Central Committee was a landmark 
in the development of Leninst thought 
along this line too. the new concept of for- 
eign policy was presented in detail at the 
27th Congress. 

As you know, this concept proceeds from 
the idea that for all the profound contradic- 
tions of the contemporary world, for all the 
radical differences among the countries that 
compromise it, it is inter-related, interde- 
pendent and integral. 

The reasons for this include the interna- 
tionalization of world economic ties, the 
comprehensive scope of the scientific and 
technological revolution, the essentially 
novel role played by the mass media, the 
state of the earth's resources, the common 
environmental danger and the crying social 
problems of the developing world which 
affect us all. 

The main reason, however, is the problem 
of human survival This problem is now 
with us because the development of nuclear 
weapons and the threatening prospect of 
their use have called into question the very 
survival of the human race. 

Acting jointly with the other countries of 
the Socialist community, we have submitted 
several important initiatives to the United 
Nations, including а project for devising а 
comprehensive system of international 
peace and security. 

The Warsaw Treaty states have addressed 
NATO and all European countries with & 
proposal on reducing armed forces and ar- 
maments to a level of reasonable sufficien- 
cy. 

We have suggested comparing the two alli- 
ances’ military doctrines in order to make 
them exclusively defensive. 

We have put forward a concrete plan for 
the prohibition and elimination of chemical 
weapons and are working vigorously in this 
direction. 

We have advanced proposals on devising 
effective methods for the verification of 
arms reductions including on-site inspection. 

We have come out resolutely for strength- 
ening the prestige of the United Nations, 
for the full and effective use of the powers 
conferred upon it and its agencies by the 
international community. 

We are doing our best to enable the 
United Nations, a universal mechanism, to 
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competently discuss and insure a collective 
search for a balance of interests of all coun- 
tries, and to discharge its peacemaking func- 
tions effectively. 

The October 1986 meeting in Reykjavik 
ranks among the events which have oc- 
curred since the new stage in international 
affairs began, which deserve to be men- 
tioned on this occasion and which will go 
down in history. 

The Reykjavik meeting gave a practical 
boost to the new political thinking, enabled 
it to gain ground in diverse social and politi- 
cal quarters and made international politi- 
cal contacts more fruitful. 

The new thinking, with its regard for uni- 
versal human values and emphasis on 
common sense and openness, is forging 
ahead on the international scene, destroy- 
ing the stereotypes of anti-Sovietism and 
dispelling distrust of our initiatives and ac- 
tions. 

It is true that, gauged against the scope of 
the tasks mankind will have to tackle to 
ensure its survival, very, very little has so 
far been accomplished. But a beginning has 
been made, and the first signs of change are 
in evidence. 

This is borne out, among other things, by 
the understanding we have reached with 
the United States on concluding in the near 
future an agreement on medium- and short- 
er-range missiles. 

The conclusion of this agreement is very 
important in itself: It will, for the first time, 
eliminate а whole class of nuclear weapons, 
be the first tangible step along the path of 
scrapping nuclear arsenals, and will show 
that it is in fact possible to advance in this 
direction without prejudice to anyone's in- 
terests. 

That is obviously a major success of the 
new way of thinking, a result of our readi- 
ness to search for mutually acceptable solu- 
tions while strictly safeguarding the princi- 
ple of equal security. 

However, the question concerning this 
agreement was largely settled back in Rey- 
kjavik, at my second meeting with the U.S. 
President. 

In this critical period the world expects 
the third and fourth Soviet-U.S. summits to 
produce more than merely an official ac- 
knowledgement of the decisions agreed 
upon a year ago, and more than merely a 
continuation of the discussion, The growing 
danger, that weapons may be perfected to a 
point where they will become uncontrolla- 
ble is urging us to waste no time. 

That is why we will work unremittingly at 
these meetings for a palpable breakthrough, 
for concrete results in reducing strategic of- 
fensive armaments and barring weapons 
from outer space—the key to removing the 
nuclear threat. 

What is the world going to be like when it 
reaches our revolution’s centenary? What is 
socialism going to be like? What degree of 
maturity will have been attained by the 
world community of states and peoples? Let 
us not indulge in guessing. But let us re- 
member that the foundations for the future 
are being laid today. 

It is our duty to preserve our inimitable 
civilization and life on earth, to help reason 
win over nuclear insanity and to create all 
the necessary conditions for the free and 
all-round development of the individual and 
the whole of humanity. 

We are aware that there is a possibility 
for continuous progress. We realize that it is 
not easy to insure it. But this does not 
frighten us. On the contrary, this inspires 
us, giving a lofty and humane purpose to 
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our life and injecting it with a profound 
meaning. 

In October 1917 we parted with the Old 
World, rejecting it once and for all. We are 
moving toward a new world, the world of 
Communism. We shall never turn off that 


[From the Washington Post, Nov. 4, 1987] 
MR. GORBACHEV'S RUSSIA 


The advance word on Mikhail Gorba- 
chev's anniversary speech had been that it 
would rip the veil off 70 years of Commu- 
nist deception. Either friends or foes could 
have spread this word: friends to encourage 
his boldness, foes to build up false expecta- 
tions. But in the event, the speech was rela- 
tively retrained. Some but not much candor 
was restored to the official reading of Soviet 
history, notwithstanding Mr. Gorbachev's 
pledges to leave “по blank pages.” Less was 
said about Stalin's murders, and with less 
passion, than Nikita Khrushchev offered 30 
years ago. “Selfish” conservatives and “im- 
patient” liberals were paired as threats to 
reform. The speech was essentially a ration- 
ale for tactical caution. 

It seems that Mr. Gorbachev is not in 
total command іп the Kremlin. He acknowl- 
edges “а certain increase” in resistance, and 
glassnot provides evidence of it. It is not sur- 
prising that ambitious plans for change 
should occasion argument. Mr. Gorbachev is 
promoting change on a scale that provokes 
widespread doubt and opposition in the 
party apparatus and state bureaucracy. 
Soviet liberals who embrace him have a 
voice that can be heard outside Soviet bor- 
ders, but do not have matching political 
clout at home. His reach for mass support is 
hindered by the workers’ lack of political 
habit and by the inability of reform to offer 
early visible improvement in their daily 
lives. 

Exciting things are going on in Moscow. 
Sobering as it is, however, it is necessary to 
keep in mind the framework of the debate. 
Was Stalin’s terror and its sequel, the bu- 
reaucratic expansionist state, the inevitable 
and still inescapable result of the Lenin rev- 
olution, in which case Mr. Gorbachev is but 
a blip on the screen? Or is there in the revo- 
lutionary tradition a reformist potential, 
represented historically by Nikolai Buk- 
harin, whom Stalin murdered in 1938? 

Mr. Gorbachev introduced but at once dis- 
missed Bukharin in his address on Monday, 
as though to authorize discussion—a step 
forward—but not to position himself as an 
heir to Bukharin or to assume the political 
burden of becoming his champion. That 
tells a good deal about the cramped context 
in which the current reform campaign is un- 
folding. Certainly it should put a brake on 
premature Western celebration of Mr. Gor- 
bachev’s success. 

SoviET's SPEECH Bows TOWARD 
CONSERVATIVES 
(By Gary Lee) 

Moscow, Nov. 2.—Kremlin leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev, reflecting new caution toward 
opponents within the party who have 
slowed his quest for urgent reforms, inject- 
ed а striking tone of conservatism today 
into his familiar appeal for political and 
economic change in the Soviet Union. 

In а speech that was billed as а major 
policy address and that he spent weeks writ- 
ing this summer, the Soviet leader weak- 
ened the impact of most groundbreaking po- 
sitions he has taken. Gorbachev even re- 
buked his personal protege Boris Yeltsin, 
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the Moscow party chief and outspoken ad- 
vocate of glasnost, or openness, who is 
under fire from party conservatives for criti- 
cizing the slow progress of the reforms. 

By the time he finished the speech, some 
western and Soviet observers were struck by 
the softened image of himself that Gorba- 
chev presented. “There was nothing bold 
there," one western diplomat said. 

For example, Gorbachev called for closer 
cooperation between socialist countries and 
the capitalist West an unusual step for a 
communist leader. But he then issued a 
standard prediction, doctrinaire as it was 
dire, of the slow demise of capitalism. 

Gorbachev, who just months ago com- 
plained that his calls for perestroika or re- 
structuring, were not being enforced quickly 
enough, also used today's speech to criticize 
Soviets too eager about the reforms and to 
appeal to them for "revolutionary self-re- 
straint." He warned against succumbing to 
the pressure of overzealous supporters of 
reform and “those who voice their disap- 
pointment with what they regard as а slow 
rate of change." 

The speech, which came amid signals of 
hardened opposition to Gorbachev's reforms 
within the Communist Party leadership, 
buttressed a widely held view among west- 
ern diplomats and some Soviets that the 
Soviet leader is caught in а quagmire of do- 
mestic political tensions. 

Western and Soviet analysts alike regard- 
ed the speech as a series of half measures— 
the apparent result of а mixture of Gorba- 
chev's views and those of more conservative 
forces within the Communist Party. “It just 
didn't go far enough," one Soviet scientist 
said in an interview. “At this point in his 
reform campaign, Gorbachev has go to be 
more convincing if he is going to win sup- 
port among those still sitting on the fence.” 

According to one view, the address reflects 
the influence of conservatives who cau- 
tioned publicly against the dangers of some 
of the reforms during Gorbachev's mysteri- 
ous 56-day absence from public view in 
August and September. 

Some western diplomats also speculated 
that Gorbachev had softened his remarks to 
reflect criticism raised during a review of 
the address at an Oct. 21 plenum of the 
party's powerful Central Committee. Others 
stressed that Gorbachev's topics, such as 
the Stalin era, excite so many passions 
across the Soviet Union that he had to 
broach them with a sense of balance. 

The part of the speech considered by 
western analysts as most indicative of a con- 
servative shift by Gorbachev was his veiled 
rebuke of one of the most outspoken propo- 
nents of Soviet reform. 

“We must not give in to pressure to those 
overly headstrong and impatient people," 
Gorbachev said, “who do not want to take 
into account the objective logic of the re- 
structuring." The comment was widely in- 
terpreted as criticism of Yeltsin, the 
Moscow party leader who, in the Oct. 21 
meeting, reportedly railed against party 
leaders for slowing the pace of reform. Yelt- 
sin later offered to resign under fire for his 
remarks. 

According to some western diplomatic an- 
alysts here, some of the more conservative 
members of the new Soviet leadership 
gained a stronger foothold during Gorba- 
chev's absence during August and Septem- 
ber. 

Chief party ideologist Yegor Ligachev and 
КОВ Director Victor Chebrikov, both mem- 
bers of the ruling Politburo, gave public ap- 
pearances espousing а more conservative 
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line than Gorbachev's while the Soviet 
leader was away. Gaidar Aliyev, a conserva- 
tive Politburo member who had disappeared 
from public view for several months after 
Gorbachev issued a harsh warning against 
the opponents to perestroika last spring, 
suddenly reappeared publicly while Gorba- 
chev was away. 

The echo of the plenum and the public 
appearances leading up to it are still linger- 
ing, according to one strongly held view 
among western diplomats here. 

In a day of mixed signals, Gorbachev 
issued a warning against conservatives who 
seek to discredit perestroika. “Naturally 
these people never say that they oppose 
perestroika. Rather, they would have us be- 
lieve that they are fighting against its nega- 
tive side effects, that they are guardians of 
the ideological principles that supposedly 
might be eroded by the increasing activity 
of the masses.” 


GORBACHEV ACCUSES STALIN OF CRIMES— 
MAJOR ADDRESS CRITICIZES THOSE WHO 
Want TO BLOCK, RUSH REFORMS 


(By Celestine Bohlen) 


Moscow, Nov. 2—Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev, in a major speech delivered 
today on the eve of the 70th anniversary of 
the Russian Revolution, accused Joseph 
Stalin of “enormous and unforgivable” 
crimes, but stopped short of a full-scale de- 
nunciation of the dictator whose policies 
and purges are widely believed to have 
caused the deaths of millions of Soviets. 

In the nearly three-hour speech, Gorba- 
chev also criticized those who are trying 
either to block his reforms out of fear or to 
implement them too quickly out of impa- 
tience. He pledged to work unremittingly“ 
for a “palpable breakthrough” in strategic 
and space-based nuclear arms negotiations 
with the United States. 

Gorbachev acknowledged that peres- 
troika, or his campaign of economic and po- 
litical restructuring, had put “growing pres- 
sure” on society. He referred both to “the 
resistance of the conservative forces that 
see perestroika simply as a threat to their 
selfish interests and objectives" and to 
those who “succumb to the pressure of the 
overly zealous and impatient.” 

“It should be clear that one cannot leap 
over essential stages and try to accomplish 
everything at one go,” he said, in apparent 
reference to the recent high-level dispute 
over Boris Yeltsin, the Moscow party chief 
who reportedly criticized the party leader- 
ship for moving too slowly to implement 
some of Gorbachev's programs. 

Gorbachev called the treaty with the 
United States on medium- and shorter- 
range weapons to be signed at a December 
summit with President Reagan in Washing- 
ton “the first tangible step along the path 
of scrapping nuclear arsenals.” 

Of his upcoming talks with Reagan, Gor- 
bachev said, ““Тһе world expects the third 
and fourth Soviet-U.S. summits to produce 
more than merely an official acknowledge- 
ment of the decision agreed upon a year 
ago, and more than merely continuation of 
the discussion. 

“That is why we will work unremittingly 
at these meetings for a palpable break- 
through, for concrete results in reducing 
strategic offensive armaments and barring 
weapons from outer space—the key to re- 
moving the nuclear threat.” Gorbachev's 
mention of a fourth summit was a reference 
to an expected trip to Moscow by Reagan 
next year. 
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Today’s speech had been billed in advance 
by Soviet officials as a major statement be- 
fitting the occasion of the 70th anniversary, 
which is dominating the Soviet news media 
and has drawn Communist Party delega- 
tions here from around the world. Almost 
one half of the speech was devoted to a 
review of history, which in Soviet terms is 
considered of key importance in setting cur- 
rent policy. 

The Soviet leader cast new light on once- 
forbidden areas of Soviet history and sanc- 
tioned a public debate over the role of 
Stalin and other Communist Party leaders. 

But he carefully balanced his revision of 
the party’s official line on history, giving 
both liberals and conservatives equal due. 
Thus, Gorbachev for the first time publicly 
implicated Stalin in the massive repressions 
of the 1930s but minimized their scale by 
saying “thousands of people” had suffered. 
Even official historians here put the figure 
of people killed or sentenced to labor camps 
by Stalin in the millions. 

In his review of the Soviet Union's past, 
Gorbachev gave different hints at his own 
direction. He gave a ringing endorsement of 
NEP, the New Economic Policy of the 1920s 
that permitted limited private enterprise. At 
the same time, he defended the policy of 
collectivization in the 1930s that ruthlessly 
eradicated independent farming in Russia, 
but said that “flagrant violations of the 
principles of collectivization occurred every- 
where.” 

Today, the names of several former Soviet 
leaders were mentioned in an official setting 
for the first time in decades. By talking 
about Nikita Khrushchev, Gorbachev res- 
cued Stalin’s successor from 23 years of ob- 
scurity. He acknowledged the contributions 
of Nikolai Bukharin 49 years after the party 
theorist was executed by Stalin. However, 
he attacked Leon Trotsky, Stalin’s chief 
rival, as “antisocialist.” 

For the first time, Gorbachev publicly 
linked Leonid Brezhnev with the “stagna- 
tion” of the late 1970s and early 1980s when 
“the gap between word and deed widened.” 

But for many, the key issue in the speech 
was Stalin, a figure who looms largest in 
Soviet history after V.I. Lenin, founder of 
the Soviet state. For many ordinary Soviet 
citizens, especially war veterans, and con- 
servatives in the current debate on history, 
Stalin is still a great leader who gave the 
country order and inspiration. 

Gorbachev announced that the party 
would name a committee to examine the 
Stalin era. “This is something we have to 
do, all the more so since even now there are 
still attempts to turn away from painful 
matters in our history, to hush them up and 
to make believe that nothing special hap- 
pened,” he said. 

“We cannot agree to this. This would be 
disregard for historical truth, disrespect for 
the memory of those who were innocent vic- 
tims of lawless and arbitrary actions,” he 
said, noting that a “truthful analysis” of 
the Stalin era touches on problems dealt 
with by Gorbachev's reform program. 

But Gorbachev also dwelt on the achieve- 
ments of Stalin, both during the prewar 
period of industrialization and during the 
war years. He said Stalin's "tremendous po- 
litical will" was а factor in winning the war. 
He also defended the 1939 Stalin-Hitler pact 
as the only option available to the Soviet 
Union in the face of the Nazi threat. 

To remain faithful to historical truth, we 
have to see both Stalin's incontestable con- 
tribution to the struggle for socialism, to 
the defense of its gains, [and] the gross po- 
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litical errors and the abuses committed by 
him and those around him,” Gorbachev 
said. 

By taking the middle ground in the ideo- 
logical debate over Stalin, Gorbachev struck 
& political compromise that is expected to 
disappoint many members of the intelligen- 
tsia while pleasing the conservative party 
establishment. 

Still, his comments took the public expo- 
sure of Stalin's crimes considerably further 
than his predecessors. Although Khru- 
shchev's secret speech against Stalin at the 
20th party congress in 1956 reportedly was 
stronger than Gorbachev's, it was never 
published here. Gorbachev's speech, given 
to about 5,000 officials, foreign delegations 
and diplomats in the Kremlin's Palace of 
Congresses, was nationally televised and will 
be published in the press on Tuesday. 

"It's more than before and less, than ex- 
pected," said one foreign analyst. Several 
observers said they were disappointed by 
Gorbachev's measured tone, which contrast- 
ed with the increasing boldness of the his- 
torical debate in the Soviet press. 

Yet others noted that the speech was not 
so much Gorbachev's personal statement as 
& political document that was approved by 
8 full Central Committee at a meeting on 

t. 21. 

According to Soviet dissident historian 
Roy Medvedev, the speech will release histo- 
rians to touch on subjects that they had 
been barred from in the past. Gorbachev's 
mere mention of Khrushchev will restore 
the former leader to the history books. Med- 
vedev said. 

“In discussing these historical figures, he 
was in some way legitimizing them,” said a 
western diplomat. “It may not have gone as 
far as some would like, but at least there are 
no more nonpersons, no more nonevents. 
That is significant.” 

Khrushchev became a nonperson іп 1964 
when he was ousted as party leader. Gorba- 
chev today credited him with “critizing 
[Stalin's] personality cult and its conse- 
quences,” This, Gorbachev said, "required 
no small courage. 

In 1956, Khrushchev condemned Stalin 
for creating a “cult of personality" and pro- 
ceeded to liberate an estimated 2 million to 
3 million prisoners from labor camps. Mil- 
lions more of Stalin victims were legally re- 
habilitated although the process was never 
fully completed. 

Today, Gorbachev left unsettled the ques- 
tion of the rehabilitation of Bukharin, Lev 
Kamenev Grigori Zinoviev and other Bol- 
shevik leaders who were purged and execut- 
ed by Stalin. He announced a commission to 
be named by the ruling Politburo “to make 
an all-round study of new and already- 
known facts and documents related to these 
questions.” 

Gorbachev also announced this year's 
grain harvesting figures in the speech. He 
said that despite unfavorable weather 
throughout the country, “we succeeded іп 
harvesting more than 210 million tons of 
grain. 

“This was the result of strenuous efforts 
exerted by the people and by the party 
which encouraged them to work in a new 
way,” he said. 


“THE GUILT OF STALIN * * * Is ENORMOUS 
AND UNFORGIVABLE” 


(Following are excerpts from Soviet leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev's speech today, as pro- 
vided by the official Soviet news agency 
Tass and The Associated Press.) 
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ON THE ABUSES OF STALIN 

The period after Lenin—that is, the '20s 
and the '30s—occupied a special place in the 
history of the Soviet state. Radical social 
changes were carried out in some 15 
years. . . Those were years of hard work to 
the limits of human endurance, of sharp 
and multifarious struggle. Industrialization, 
collectivization, the cultural revolution, 
strengthening of the multinational state, 
consolidation of the Soviet Union’s interna- 
tional positions, new forms of managing the 
economy and all social affairs—all this oc- 
curred within the period. And all of it had 
far-reaching consequences. For decades, we 
have been returning to that time again and 


To understand the situation of those 
years, it must be borne in mind that the ad- 
ministrative-command system, which had 
begun to take shape in the process of indus- 
trialization and which had received a fresh 
impetus during collectivization, had hold on 
the whole socio-political life of the country. 
Once established in the economy, it had 
spread to its superstructure, restricting the 
development of the democratic potential of 
socialism and holding back the progress of 
socialist democracy. 

But the aforesaid does not give a full pic- 
ture of how complex that period was. 

What had happened? The time of ideolog- 
ical-political tests of the utmost gravity to 
the party was actually over. Millions of 
people had joined enthusiastically in the 
work of bringing about socialist transforma- 
tions. The first successes were becoming ap- 


parent. 

Yet, at that time methods dictated by the 
period of the struggle with the hostile re- 
sistance of the exploiter classes were being 
mechanically transferred to the period of 
peaceful socialist construction, when condi- 
tions had changed cardinally. An atmos- 
phere of intolerance, hostility and suspicion 
was created in the country. 

As time went on, this political practice 
gained in scale and was backed up by the er- 
roneous “theory” of an aggravation of the 
class struggle in the course of socialist con- 
struction. 

All this had a dire effect on the country’s 
sociopolitical development and produced 
grim consequences. 

Quite obviously, it was the absence of a 
proper level of democratization in the 
Soviet society that made possible the per- 
sonality cult, the violations of legality, the 
wanton repressive measures of the 308. 

I am putting things bluntly—those were 
real crimes stemming from an abuse of 
power. Many thousands of people inside and 
outside the party were subjected to whole- 
sale repressive measures. Such comrades, is 
the bitter truth. 

Serious damage was done to the cause of 
socialism and to the authority of the party. 
And we must say this bluntly. This is neces- 
sary to assert Lenin's ideal of socialism once 
and for all. 

There is much discussion about the role of 
Stalin in our history. His was an extremely 
contradictory personality. To remain faith- 
ful to historical truth, we have to see both 
Stalin’s incontestable contribution to the 
struggle for socialism, to the defense of its 
gains, the gross political errors and the 
abuses committed by him and by those 
around him, for which our people paid a 
heavy price and which had grave conse- 
quences for the life of our society. 

It is sometimes said that Stalin did not 
know of many instances of lawlessness. Doc- 
uments at our disposal show that this is not 
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so. The guilt of Stalin and his immediate en- 
courage before the party and the people for 
the wholesale repressive measures and acts 
of lawlessness is enormous and unforgivable. 
This is a lesson for all generations. 

Contrary to our ideological opponents, the 
Stalin personality cult was certainly not in- 
evitable. It was alien to the nature of social- 
ism, represented a departure from its funda- 
mental principles and therefore, has no jus- 
tification. 

At its 20th and 22nd congresses, the party 
severely condemned the Stalin cult itself 
and its consequences. We now know that 
the political accusations and repressive 
measures against a number of party leaders 
and statesmen, against many communists 
and nonparty people, against economic ex- 
ecutives and military men, against scientists 
and cultural personalities were a result of 
deliberate falsification. 

Many accusations were later, expecially 
after the 20th party congress, withdrawn. 
Thousands of innocent victims were com- 
pletely exonerated. 

But the process of restoring justice was 
not seen through to the end and was actual- 
ly suspended in the middle of the 608. Now, 
in line with a decision taken by the October 
1987 plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee, we are having to return to this. 

The Political Bureau of the Central Com- 
mittee has set up a commission for compre- 
hensively examining new facts and docu- 
ments pertaining to these matters and those 
known previously. Corresponding decisions 
will be taken on the basis of the commis- 
sion’s findings. 

All this will also be reflected in a treatise 
on the history of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, whose preparation is to be 
entrusted to a special commission of the 
Central Committee. This is something we 
have to do, the more so since even now 
there are still attempts to turn away from 
painful matters in our history, to hush 
them up, to make believe that nothing spe- 
cial happened. 

We cannot agree to this. This would be 
disregard for the historical truth, disrespect 
for the memory of those who were innocent 
victims of lawless and arbitrary actions. An- 
other reason why we cannot agree to this is 
that a truthful analysis must help us to 
solve today’s problems of democratization, 
legality, openness, overcoming bureaucra- 
cy—in short, the vital problems of peres- 
troika, or reorganization. 


ON PERESTROIKA 


The economic reform and perestroika in 
general forcefully advance to the forefront 
the human being. Social justice requires 
that we should give more attention to a per- 
son’s individual abilities and reward morally 
and materially those who work better and 
more, setting others an example. 

True talents and colorful personalities are 
society’s invaluable assets—they must be 
taken care of, and all the necessary condi- 
— must be created for their work and 

e. 

Thirty months have elapsed since the 
April plenary meeting of the Central Com- 
mittee. . . . The general conclusion made оп 
this score at the plenary meeting [that] the 
Central Committee has just held is that we 
are at a turning point. 

The development of agriculture, particu- 
larly of animal husbandry, is showing in- 
creased stability. 

You all know, comrades, how unfavorable 
the weather was in most regions of our 
country this year. Nevertheless, we succeed- 
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ed in harvesting more than 210 million tons 
of grain. This was the result of strenuous ef- 
forts exerted by the people and by the party 
which encouraged them to work in a new 


way. 

Still, all that is only a beginning. Today, 
we can say that we are entering a new stage 
of perestroika, the stage at which all our 
policies, all our decisions, are taking the 
shape of practical action, being translated 
into reality. 

I would like to stress that viewed from 
this angle, the next two or perhaps three 
years will be particularly complicated, десі- 
sive and, in a sense, critical. 

In the economic sphere, we must effect 
far-reaching structural changes, achieve a 
breakthrough in accelerating scientific and 
technological progress, largely reorganize 
the economic mechanism and, thus, take a 
decisive step in switching the economy to 
the track of intensive development. 

But it would be a mistake to take no 
notice of a certain increase in the resistance 
of the conservative forces that see peres- 
troika simply as a threat to their selfish in- 
terests and objectives. This resistance can 
be felt not only at management level but 
also in work collectives. 

Nor can one really doubt that the conserv- 
ative forces will seize upon any difficulty in 
a bid to discredit perestroika and provoke 
dissatisfaction among the people. 

Even now, there are those who prefer to 
keep ticking off the slip-ups instead of get- 
ting down to combatting shortcomings and 
looking for new solutions. 

We should learn to spot, expose and neu- 
tralize the maneuvers of the opponents of 
perestroika—those who act to impede our 
advance and trip us up, who gloat over our 
difficulties and setbacks, who try to drag us 
back into the past. 

Nor should we succumb to the pressure of 
the overly zealous and impatient—those 
who refuse to accept the objective logic of 
perestroika, who voice their disappointment 
with what they regard as a slow rate of 
change, who claim that this change does not 
yield the necessary results fast enough. It 
should be clear that one cannot leap over 
essential stages and try to accomplish every- 
thing at one go. 

Perestroika carries on the revolutionary 
cause, and today it is absolutely essential to 
master the skill of exercising revolutionary 
self-restraint. 

This self-restraint does not mean that we 
should sit back or drift with the current. It 
implies an ability to assess the situation re- 
alistically, not to back down before difficul- 
ties, not to panic, not to lose one’s head over 
either success or failure—an ability to work 
strenuously and purposefully every day and 
every hour, to find and apply the best possi- 
ble solutions in everything. 


ON FOREIGN POLICY 


The main thrust of our foreign policy has 
remained unchanged. We have every right 
to describe it as a Leninist policy of peace, 
mutually beneficial international coopera- 
tion and friendship among nations. 

It is true that some things could have 
been tackled better and that we could have 
been more efficient. Nevertheless, we can 
say on this memorable occasion that the 
overall thrust of our policy has remained in 
concert with the basic course worked out 
and charted by Lenin—consonant with the 
very nature of socialism, with its principled 
commitment to peace. 

This is overwhelmingly instrumental in 
averting the outbreak of a nuclear war and 
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in preventing imperialism from winning the 
Cold War. 

The October 1986 meeting in Reykjavik 
ranks among the events which have oc- 
curred since the new stage in international 
affairs began, which deserve to be men- 
tioned on this occasion and which will go 
down in history. 

The Reykjavik meeting gave a practical 
boost to the new political thinking, enabled 
it to gain ground in diverse social and politi- 
cal quarters and made international politi- 
cal contacts more fruitful. 

It is true that, gauged against the scope of 
the tasks mankind will have to tackle to 
ensure its survival, very little has so far 
been accomplished. But a beginning has 
been made, and the first signs of change are 
in evidence. 

This is borne out, among other things, by 
the understanding we have reached with 
the United States on concluding in the near 
future an agreement on medium- and short- 
range missiles. 

The conclusion of this agreement is very 
important in itself: it will, for the first time, 
eliminate a whole class of nuclear weapons, 
be the first tangible step along the path of 
scrapping nuclear arsenals and will show 
that it is in fact possible to advance in this 
direction without prejudice to anyone's in- 
terests. 

However, the question concerning this 
agreement was largely settled back in Rey- 
kjavik, at my second meeting with the U.S. 
president. 

In this critical period, the world expects 
the third and fourth Soviet-U.S. summits to 
produce more than merely an official ac- 
knowledgment of the decisions agreed upon 
а year ago and more than merely a continu- 
ation of the discussion. The growing danger 
that weapons may be perfected to a point 
where they will become uncontrollable is 
urging us to waste no time. 

That is why we will work unremittingly at 
these meetings for a palpable break- 
through, for concrete results in reducing 
strategic offensive armaments and barring 
weapons from outer space—the key to re- 
moving the nuclear threat. 

Since an alliance between a socialist coun- 
try and capitalist states proved possible in 
the past, when the threat of fascism arose, 
does this not suggest a lesson for the 
present, for today's world which faces the 
threat of nuclear catastrophe and the need 
to ensure safe nuclear power production and 
overcome the danger to the environment? 

Ever since the war, the U.S. economy has 
been oriented and dependent on militarism 
which at first seemed even to stimulate it. 
But then this senseless and socially useless 
squandering of resources led to an astro- 
nomical national debt and to other prob- 
lems and maladies. 

In the final analysis, it has turned out 
that super-militarization increasingly aggra- 
vates the domestic situation and upsets the 
economies of other countries. 

The recent panic on the New York Stock 
Exchange and on other exchanges across 
the world—a panic without precedent in 
almost 60 years—is a grave symptom and a 
grave warning. 

As long as there is a danger of war and as 
long as the drive for social revanchism 
forms the core of western strategies and 
militarist programs, we shall continue to do 
everything necessary to maintain our de- 
fense capability at a level ruling out imperi- 
alism's military superiority over socialism. 

The potential of the party's influence, the 
party's impact on perestroika, has not yet 
been fully brought into play. 
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The preparation for and holding of the 
19th national party conference should give 
а powerful impetus to improving the compli- 
cated and intricate work along these lines. 

Today, the fate of the great cause of the 
revolution, of the great Leninist cause, is in 
our hands. Again, we are blazing the trail. 

It is our duty to preserve our inimitable 
civilization and life on Earth, to help reason 
win over nuclear insanity and to create all 
the necessary conditions for the free and 
all-around development of the individual 
and the whole of humanity. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 3, 1987] 


GORBACHEV ASSAILS CRIMES OF STALIN, 
LAUDS KHRUSHCHEV 
(By Philp Taubman) 

Moscow, Nov. 2.—Resuming a painful ex- 
amination of Soviet history that was all but 
suspended for the last 25 years, Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev said today that Stalin was guilty 
of “enormous and unforgivable” crimes and 
praised two Soviet figures who had been of- 
ficially repudiated. 

Mr. Gorbachev, in a long-awaited speech 
marking the 70th anniversary of the Bolshe- 
vik Revolution, opened the door on the past 
more than had been allowed in recent years, 
but less dramatically than some of his aides 
had earlier predicted. 

Explaining his emphasis on Soviet history, 
Mr. Gorbachev said the Soviet Union could 
plot its future only if it faced up to its past, 
and he linked the lessons of history to the 
changes he has set in motion. [Three pages 
of key sections, Al1-13]. 

PRAISE FOR KHRUSHCHEV 

In the speech, Mr. Gorbachev restored of- 
ficial respectability to Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, the Soviet leader from 1953 to 1964, 
and Nikolai I. Bukharin, a revolutionary as- 
sociate of Lenin who was executed by Stalin 
in 1938. 

But in both cases, the praise was balanced 
with continued criticism of their records, 
demonstrating the caution with which Mr. 
Gorbachev approached the subject. And 
nothing was done to rehabilitate Leon Trot- 
sky, Grigory Y. Zinoviev and Lev B. Ke- 
menev, three famous associates of Lenin 
who ran afoul of Stalin. 

None of those cited by Mr. Gorbachev 
today are still alive, but discussion of Stalin 
and other figures from the past remains a 
sensitive political issue, with criticism of Mr. 
Gorbachev sometimes disguised as praise 
for Stalin. 

COOPERATION WITH CAPITALISTS 


In his 2-hour, 41-minute speech at the 
Kremlin, Mr. Gorbachev also touched on 
contemporary themes. 

He said he would press President Reagan 
for “a palpable breakthrough” on a treaty 
reducing long-range nuclear weapons and 
banning weapons from outer space. [Page 
A10.1 

He said the inevitability of conflict be- 
tween Communism and capitalism was 
giving way to a new era of guarded coopera- 
tion in an “interrelated, interdependent” 
world. 

Келе to the Soviet Union’s history of 
trying to maintain strict control over its 
Eastern European allies, Mr. Gorbachev 
said Moscow wanted to encourage greater 
independence among Communist countries. 
We have satisfied ourselves that unity does 
not mean identity and uniformity,” he said. 

Мг. Gorbachev's willingness to illuminate 
neglected: or closed chapters in Soviet histo- 
ry is seen by many Soviet intellectuals as a 
critical test of his commitment to reshaping 
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the Communist system and to encouraging 
freer debate. 

The nationally televised speech, given to 
an audience of 5,000 Soviet officials and for- 
eign dignitaries in the Kremlin Palace of 
Congresses, kicked off a weeklong com- 
memoration of the Bolshevik seizure of 
power in 1917 from the fledging Provisional 
Government, which had overthrown the 
Czar in March that year. The actual anni- 
versary is on Saturday. 

Urging his countrymen to press ahead 
with the changes he has initiated in the 
economy and other areas of Soviet life, Mr. 
Gorbachev indirectly criticized Boris N. 
Yeltsin, who recently threatened to resign 
as Moscow party leader because of the slow 
pace of change. 

Along with exposing and overcoming con- 
servative opponents of change, Mr. Gorba- 
chev said it was also impermissable to “‘suc- 
cumb to the pressure of the overly zealous 
and impatient.” 

Mr. Yeltsin, whose actions at a party 
meeting last week provoked a political crisis, 
sat expressionless two rows behind Mr. Gor- 
bachev. 


“А МОМЕНТ OF REFLECTION” 


With the members of the Politburo and 
other party leaders arrayed behind him in 
rising tiers of seats, Mr. Gorbachev said it 
was important to examine the past because 
“even now there are still attempts to turn 
away from painful matters in our history, to 
hush them up.” 

“The jubilee is a moment of reflection,” 
he said, “оп how difficult and ambiguous 
our affairs and destinies were at times.” 

But the speech fell short of the unstinting 
recapitulation of history many Russians ex- 
pected from the man who has made glas- 
nost, or openness, a key theme of his leader- 
ship. 

Tempering his criticism of Stalin with 
praise for his wartime leadership, and un- 
dercutting his support of Khrushchev and 
Bukharin with critical comments, Mr. Gor- 
bachev seemed anxious to reassure the 
party and country that he was not challeng- 
ing the Soviet system itself. 

The speech appeared to signal that a frac- 
tious exploration of history that has gained 
momentum under Mr. Gorbachev can con- 
tinue, but probably more slowly, and with 
greater limits, than many scholars, drama- 
tists and journalists had hoped. 

Roy A. Medvedev, a historian whose cri- 
tiques of Stalin have not been published in 
his homeland, said, “Some expected it to be 
a radical review of history. Others expected 
he would just scratch the surface. I expect- 
ed something in between, and that’s about 
where it came out.” 


“GROSS POLITICAL ERRORS” BY STALIN 


Mr. Gorbachev was not as harsh, or as de- 
tailed in his indictment of Stalin as Khru- 
shchev was in a famous speech in 1956 that 
opened the way to a recognition of Stalin’s 
abuses of power. 

“To remain faithful to historical truth, we 
have to see both Stalin’s incontestable con- 
tribution to the struggle for socialism, the 
gross political errors and the abuses com- 
mitted by him and those around him,” Mr. 
Gorbachev said. 

“Contrary to the assertions of our ideolog- 
ical opponents, the Stalin personality cult 
was certainly not inevitable,” he added. 

Mr. Gorbachev announced that the inves- 
tigation of Stalin’s actions, begun by Khru- 
shchev іп the 1950's but cut short in the 
early 1960's, would be renewed by a special 
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commission appointed by the Politburo last 
month. 

“The process of restoring justice was not 
seen through to the end and was actually 
suspended in the middle of the 1960's,” he 
said. 


Mr. Gorbachev said continued neglect of 
Stalin's crimes was unacceptable. 

"Many thousands of people inside and 
outside the party were subjected to whole- 
sale repressive measures," Mr. Gorbachev 
said. “The guilt of Stalin and his entourage 
before the party and the people for the 
wholesale repressive measures and acts of 
lawlessness is enormous and unforgiveable. 
This is & lesson for all generations." 

Western historians generally put the 
number of Stalin’s victims in the millions, 
and several Soviet scholars noted today that 
Mr. Gorbachev had failed to state explicitly 
that thousands of Stalin’s perceived en- 
emies in the party were executed. 

Mr. Gorbachev's treatment of Bukharin 
was also ambivalent. 

Bukharin, who advocated the economic 
liberalization that Lenin introduced in the 
early 192075, and later opposed the brutal 
pace of collectivization and industrializa- 
tion, was convicted of treason in 1938 and 
shot. His name was excised from the official 
record of the Revolution and the initial dec- 
ades of Soviet history. 

Mr. Gorbachev said that Bukharin, along 
with a number of celebrated historical fig- 
ures, including Feliks E. Dzerzhinsky, who 
headed the secret police under Lenin, 
played an important role in defeating Trot- 
sky’s attempt to gain control of the party. 

Soviet historians said this praise, coupled 
with Mr. Gorbachev's identification of Buk- 
harin as an editor of the party newspaper, 
Pravda, brought him out from the shadows 
and signaled that the party was ready to 
recognize his contributions. 

But Mr. Gorbachev noted that Bukharin 
made mistakes, and quoted Lenin’s own am- 
bivalent statement that Bukharin, while “а 
most valuable and major theorist of the 
party,” developed views that “сап be classi- 
fied as fully Marxist only with great re- 
serve.“ 

Mr. Gorbachev's discussion of Trotsky 
contained no mention of his key roles as 
Foreign Minister and organizer and head of 
the Red Army, leaving Trotsky as the villian 
of the Revolution. 

The treatment of Khrushchev was mixed. 
Mr. Gorbachev said that “а wind of change 
swept the country, the people's spirits rose" 
in the initial period of Khrushchev's leader- 
ship in the 1950's. 

“It required no small courage of the party 
and its leadership, headed by Nikita Khru- 
shchev, to criticize the personality cult and 
its consequences and to re-establish socialist 
legality," Mr. Gorbachev said. 

"There were changes for the better in 
Soviet society and in international rela- 
tions" under Khrushchev, Mr. Gorbachev 
said. But he also accused Khrushchev of ca- 
pricious behavior and failing to back up his 
reforms with the development of democratic 
mechanisms. 

A LOOK AT ECONOMIC POLICIES 


Mr. Gorbachev discussed industrialization 
and collectivization, the twin pillars of early 
Soviet economic policy. Collectivization was, 
he said, “in the final analysis a transforma- 
tion of fundamental importance.” 

But this statement was leavened with a 
new, critical assessment of the pace and 
methods used in pushing collectization—a 
policy that began in 1929 and, at its conclu- 
sion in the early 1930's, left large parts of 
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the country stricken with famine and war- 
fare between party members and dispos- 
sessed peasants. 

In Mr. Gorbachev's version, a key mistake 
was made in failing to distinguish the 
kulaks—wealthy peasants Mr. Gorbachev 
described as the “village moneybag"—from 
the "middle peasants" who had been given 
land after the revolution. 

He said, “The basically correct policy of 
fighting the kulaks was often interpreted so 
broadly that is swept in & considerable part 
of the middle peasantry too." 

He said that “excesses” in collectivization 
came from a “rigid centralization-and-com- 
mand system" that was “impermissible in 
ле the problems of refashioning rural 

e” 

INDUSTRIALIZATION WORKED 


Industrialization, however, was a sphere 
in which such methods were appropriate, 
Mr. Gorbachev said. 

“Industrialization raised the country to a 
fundamentally new level in one heave,” he 
said, citing the construction of the steel 
works at Magnitogorsk, the electrification 
of vast sections of the countryside and the 
creation of a large defense industry, broad 
extension of the railway system and new 
dams and canals. 

Mr. Gorbachev also spoke of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy before World War II, 
describing the 1939 decision to sign a non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany as “not 
the best.” 

He justified the Ribbentrop-Molotov pact 
as the country’s best defense at the moment 
against the backdrop of “Western political 
leaders who were cooly scheming how best 
to involve socialism in the flames of war and 
bring about its head-on collision with fas- 

He compared the circumstances of the 
pact to those surrounding the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty, the newborn Soviet Union's separate 
peace with the Germany during World War 
I. “The issue was, was our country to be or 
not to be independent, was socialism on 
earth to be or not to be." 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 3, 1987] 

А SIGNAL То KEEP EXPLORING DARK 
EPISODES AND BANNED IDEAS 


(By Bill Keller) 


Moscow, Nov. 2.—A few days ago, Fyodor 
M. Burlatsky was uncertain whether the 
censors would approve the broadcast of his 
latest television drama, a politically daring 
play sympathetic to the views of the Bolshe- 
vik theorist Nikolai I. Burkharin. 

After listening to Mikhail S. Gorbachev's 
speech today, which rescued Bukharin from 
official obscurity, Mr. Burlatsky said the 
outlook for his drama was “90 percent posi- 
tive.” 

To Soviet dramatists, historians, journal- 
ists and others who have pushed the limits 
of historical discourse, Mr. Gorbachev's 
speech honoring the 70th anniversary of 
the Bolshevik Revolution was a signal that 
the contentious exploration of dark episodes 
and the discussion of long-banned ideas is to 
continue. 

But it will apparently proceed more slowly 
than many would like, and with definite 
limits on the scope of debate. 

“Some expected it to be a radical review of 
history,” said the historian Roy A. Medve- 
dev, whose works on the Stalin era have not 
been published here, “Others expected he 
would just scratch the surface. I expected 
something in between, and that’s about 
where it came out.” 
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“Now it is clear that you cannot write 
positively about Trotsky, but you can write 
positively about Bukharin,” Mr. Medvedev 
added. “You can write about the 1930's, the 
repression. You can write about Brezhnev.” 

Vitaly A. Korotich, editor of the adven- 
turesome weekly magazine Ogonyok, said 
the speech opened little new ground that 
Soviet editors were not already exploring. 
But, he added with relief, it did not close 
any, either. 

“For Gorbachev to be too far ahead of the 
public is not good,” he said, 

Mr. Gorbachev's speech was the most 
keenly awaited in two years. 

Those who have pressed for open debate 
said the speech was an important step in re- 
storing the credibility of Soviet history. The 
record of silence and deceit, of lurching 
from one approved version of history to an- 
other, they said, has contributed to a na- 
tional cynicism that undermines efforts at 
political and economic change. 

The most striking aspect of Mr. Gorba- 
chev's speech, according to several histori- 
ans and writers, was the generally sympa- 
thetic discussion of Bukharin, а popular 
Bolshevik leader who broke with Stalin and 
was executed as a traitor in 1938. 

Long an official nonperson, he has 
emerged recently as а character in plays and 
historical articles, but writers have shied 
from full discussion of his ideas. Historians 
interviewed today said that would now 
change. 

Bukharin, a strong advocate of continuing 
the mixed market economy begun under 
Lenin's New Economic Policy in the 1920's, 
clashed with Stalin over forced collectiviza- 
tion of farming and rapid industrialization. 


HISTORIC ROOTS FOR CHANGE 


By opening discussion, Mr. Gorbachev is 
seeking historic roots for his own program 
of economic changes, Mr. Medvedev and 
others said. 

Mr. Burlatsky's play is a debate between 
two characters who represent the views of 
Bukharin and Stalin. It holds up Mr. Buk- 
harin's approach as а clear alternative to 
Stalin's. 

Admirers of Bukharin were disappointed 
that Mr. Gorbachev did not renounce Buk- 
harin's show trial. But they said his reha- 
bilitation is almost certain to be granted by 
а new top-level party commission. 

Those interviewed today said the party 
commission announced by Mr. Gorbachev 
was & major development, renewing an ex- 
amination of the Stalinist repressions that 
was cut short in the 1960's. They said the 
commission was almost certain to rehabili- 
tate a number of Stalin enemies executed or 
exiled after show trials in the 1930's. 


A STEP FOR KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. Medvedev said Mr. Gorbachev's 
speech took an important step toward re- 
storing official respect to Nikita S. Khru- 
shchev, the former Soviet leader. 

Mr. Khrushchev, long ignored, was 
praised for exposing Stalin’s excesses, for 
pushing economic reform, and for trying to 
improve relations with the United States. At 
the same time, Mr. Gorbachev portrayed 
Khrushchev as a failed administrator, and 
remarked favorably on the 1964 Communist 
Party gathering that ousted him. 

Among many who watched the speech for 
clues, there was an undercurrent of disap- 
pointment that the Soviet leader did not go 
further in detailed condemnation of Stalin, 
or in rescuing other figures from obscurity. 

Andrei D. Sakharov, the physicist and 
human rights campaigner, said he was dis- 
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appointed that Mr. Gorbachev did not ac- 
knowledge the millions believed to have 
died as a result of the purges, or question 
Stalin’s record in World War II, including 
his secret non-aggression pact with Nazi 
Germany in 1939, two years before the 
German invasion of the Soviet Union. 

Aleksandr M. Samsonov, a historian who 
has portrayed Stalin as an inept military 
stragegist, said he was not surprised that 
Mr. Gorbachev was more generous to Stalin. 

“His task wasn’t to give a detailed account 
of the problems connected with the war,” 
Mr. Samsonov said. “АП this will take some 
time.” 

Some historians were disappointed that 
Mr. Gorbachev categorically dismissed Leon 
Trotsky, a founding Bolshevik who insisted 
that a Communist revolution but must be 
worldwide. 

Mr. Gorbachev may have felt that Trot- 
sky’s view was too sharply at odds with his 
own declared foreign policy doctrine of 
peaceful coexistence and tolerance of vary- 
ing social systems. 

“Gorbachev did not even say two or three 
good words about him where he could 
have—that he built the Red Army and 
played a decisive role in the Civil War,” Mr. 
Medvedev said. “It looks impossible for 
Trotsky right now.” 

{From the New York Times, Nov. 3, 1987] 
A “BREAKTHROUGH” SOUGHT IN SUMMIT— 

GorBACHEV То PRESS FOR Сот IN LONG- 

RANGE MISSILES AND A BAN ON SPACE ARMS 

(By Bill Keller) 

Moscow, Nov. 2—Mikhail S. Gorbachev 
said today that he would press at the 
summit meeting next month in Washington 
for “a palpable breakthrough” on a treaty 
reducing long-range nuclear weapons and 
banning weapons from space. 

Mr. Gorbachev said the treaty abolishing 
intermediate-range nuclear missiles, which 
he and President Reagan are to sign at their 
meeting Dec. 7, was a major suc- 
cess. But he said it was largely settled when 
the two men met in Iceland in October 1986. 

“In this critical period, the world expects 
the third and fourth Soviet-U.S. summits to 
produce more than merely official acknowl- 
edgement of the decisions agreed upon a 
year ago, and more than merely a continu- 
ation of the discussion,” the Soviet leader 
said in a speech marking the 70th anniversa- 
ry of the Bolshevik Revolution. 

Mr. Gorbachev spent much of the foreign 
policy section of his speech outlining what 
he called his “new thinking” on internation- 
al relations, including peaceful coexistence 
with the West and tolerance of widely vary- 
ing policies and practices within the Social- 
ist world. 

Embellishing a theme he has developed 
over the past two years, he said the Commu- 
nist Party had abondoned its traditional 
view of a single, worldwide Communist 
movement inexorably at war with the forces 
of capitalism. 

He also declared that every Communist 
country should be free to pursue its own 
policies. 

NO “MODEL” OF IDEOLOGY 


“We have satisfied ourselves that unity 
does not mean identity and uniformity,” he 
said. “We have also become convinced of 
there being no ‘model’ of socialism to be 
emulated by everyone.” 

Mr. Gorbachev held up to question several 
tenets of Communism: that the West cannot 
survive without a bloated military, that it 
depends on exploitation of the third world, 
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and that it cannot be trusted to make peace 
with Communism. 

He asked; “Since an alliance between a so- 
cialist country and capitalist states proved 
possible in the past, when the threat of fas- 
cism arose, does this not sugggest a lesson 
for the present, for today’s world which 
faces the threat of nuclear catastrophe and 
the need to ensure safe nuclear powers pro- 
duction and overcome the danger to the en- 
vironment?” 

Point to Japan as evidence that industrial 
societies can develop without relying on 
military spending, he said economic troubles 
in the United States are forcing it to think 
twice about large military budgets. 

“The recent panic on the New York Stock 
Exchange and on other stock exchanges 
across the world—a panic without precedent 
in almost 60 years—is a grave symptom and 
а grave warning,” he said.e 


DEMOCRACY IN TUNISIA 


ө Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Establishing a 
democracy in the Third World has 
proven to be very difficult. Having de- 
mocracy survive to the second genera- 
tion of leaders is even more problemat- 
ic. Doing all this, while preserving 
moderation and openness is truly re- 
markable. 

Nevertheless, that is what appears to 
be happening in Tunisia. Over the 
weekend of November 6, 1987, that 
country, long considered among the 
most open and tolerant societies in the 
Middle East and Africa, changed Presi- 
dents through it’s constitutional proc- 
ess. This transition is all the more re- 
markable because the President re- 
placed was the founding father of in- 
dependent Tunisia, President Habib 
Bourguiba. The smooth nature of the 
transition is a testament to the Tunisi- 
an people, the new President Ben Ali 
and the legacy of Habib Bourguiba. 

President Bourguiba may be the last 
of the great nationalist leaders who 
led his nation to independence after 
World War II. Certainly few others 
displayed a greater commitment to tol- 
eration and moderation. He was a cou- 
rageous leader who was willing to lead 
his people even when his views were 
not popular. He was the first Arab 
leader to call upon his fellow Arabs to 
recognize the reality of Israel. He 
made this statement in 1965, long 
before such a notion was acceptable to 
other Arab leaders. He also refused to 
accept knee-jerk attacks on the West 
so popular among some in the Third 
World. At the same time, Tunisian so- 
ciety set the standard for openness 
and toleration in the Arab world. 

Because of age, Mr. Bourguiba was 
no longer able to continue in office 
and power has now been legally trans- 
ferred to Zine el-Abidine Ben Ali. Mr. 
Ben Ali was recently named Prime 
Minister, and assumed the Presidency 
upon Mr. Bourguiba’s medical certifi- 
cation as unfit to fulfill the duties of 
office. Mr. Ben Ali has already en- 
joyued a distinguished career in the 
service of the Government of Tunisia, 
and I look forward to continuing the 
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friendship and cooperation that has 
traditionally existed between our two 
countries. 

Mr. Ben Ali deserves to be commend- 
ed for his orderly ascension to the 
Presidency. The constitutional system 
of succession in Tunisia was previously 
untested, but the Tunisians have 
proven that it can work. This is espe- 
cially encouraging for a region where 
orderly changes of power too often do 
not occur. 

In his first statement, President Ben 
Ali indicated that he will move to open 
Tunisian society and politics even fur- 
ther. Tunisian traditions of toleration 
and moderation will continue as will 
friendships with free nations. Ameri- 
cans should be pleased that such a 
strong friend has made this potential- 
ly difficult transition with aplomb. 

The United States must reassure the 
Tunisians that our friendship remains 
unwavering and offer whatever assist- 
ance possible. Tunisian people have 
once again demonstrated their com- 
mitment to values and traditions of 
free people everywhere.@ 


THE REALITY OF ABORTION 


ө Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
bring your attention to an article pub- 
lished in the October 1987 edition of 
Harper’s magazine. Written by Sallie 
Tisdale, a registered nurse, it provides 
an insider’s view into an abortion 
clinic. It is not a pleasant story—noth- 
ing about abortion is pleasant. 

The article does at times, however, 
drop the usual camouflage that sur- 
rounds abortion, allowing the reader 
to see the reality that abortion always 
kills an unborn human being, that it is 
emotionally devastating to many 
women, and that it forces those who 
work in the clinics to deny or cover up 
that reality. 

I do not agree with the conclusions 
of the author, conclusions apparently 
necessary for one who takes part in 
killing unborn children on a daily 
basis. Abortion can seem acceptable to 
some when presented in the usual eu- 
phemistic language, but it takes some 
significant ethical gymnastics to 
accept it when one knows as much as 
Ms. Tisdale knows. Nevertheless, the 
article can be enlightening for those 
who will read it honestly. It allows a 
saddening glimpse at abortion not 
readily provided or admitted by those 
who deal in it. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be entered into 
the RECORD. 

The article follows: 


[From Harper's magazine, October 1987] 
We Do ABORTIONS HERE 
(By Sallie Tisdale) 


We do abortions here; that is all we do. 
There are weary, grim moments when I 
think I cannot bear another basin of bloody 
remains, utter another kind of phrase of re- 
assurance. So I leave the procedure room in 
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the back and reach for a new chart. Soon I 
am talking to an eighteen-year-old woman 
pregnant for the fourth time. I push up her 
sleeve to check her blood pressure and find 
row upon row of needle marks, neat and 
parallel and discolored. She has been so 
hungry for her drug for so long that she has 
taken to using the loose skin of her upper 
arms; her elbows are already a permanent 
ruin of bruises. She is surprised to find her- 
self nearly four months pregnant. I suspect 
she is often surprised in a mild way, by the 
blow she is dealt. I prepare myself for an- 
other basin, another brief and chaffing loss. 

“How can you stand it?“ Even the clients 
ask. They see the machine, the strange in- 
struments, the blood, the final stroke that 
wipes away the promise of pregnancy. 
Sometimes I see that too: I watch a woman's 
swollen abdomen sink to softness in а few 
stuttering moments and my own belly flip- 
flops with sorrow. But all it takes for me to 
catch my breath is another interview, one 
more story that sounds so much like the last 
one. There is a numbing sameness lurking in 
this job: the same questions, the same an- 
swers, even the same trembling tone in the 
voices. The worst is the sameness of human 
failure, of inadequacy in the face of each 
day’s dull demands. 

In describing this work, I find it difficult 
to explain how much I enjoy it most of the 
time. We laugh a lot here, as friends and as 
professional peers. It’s nice to be with 
women all day. I like the sudden, transient 
bonds I forge with some clients: moments 
when I am in my strength, remembering 
weakness, and a woman in weakness reaches 
out for my strength. What I offer is not 
power, but solidness, offered almost eagerly. 
Certain clients waken in me every tender 
urge I have—others make me wince and bite 
my tongue. Both challenge me to find a bal- 
ance. It is a sweet brutality we practice 
here, a stark and loving on. 

I look at abortion as if I am standing on a 
cliff with a telescope, gazing at some great 
vista. I can sweep the horizon with both 
eyes, survey the scene in all its distance and 
size. Or I can put my eye to the lens and 
focus on the small details, suddenly so close. 
In abortion the absolute must always be 
tempered by the contextual, because both 
are real, both valid, both hard. How can we 
do this? How can we refuse? Each abortion 
is a measure of our failure to protect, to 
nourish our own. Each basin I empty is a 
promise—but a promise broken a long time 
ago. 

I grew up on the great promise of birth 
control. Like many women my age, I took 
the pill as soon as I was sexually active. To 
risk pregnancy when it was so easy to avoid 
seemed stupid, and my contraceptive suc- 
cess, as it were, was part of the promise of 
social enlightenment. But birth control 
fails, far more frequently than laboratory 
trials predict. Many of our clients take the 
pill; its failure to protect them is a shocking 
realization. We have clients who have been 
sterilized, whose husbands have had vasec- 
tomies; each one is a statistical misfit, fine 
print come to life. The anger and shame of 
these women I hold in one hand, and the 
basin in the other. The distance between 
the two, the length I pace and try to meas- 
ure, is the size of an abortion. 

The procedure is disarmingly simple. 
Women are surprised, as though the mys- 
tery of conception, a dark and hidden gene- 
sis, requires an elaborate finale. In the first 
trimester of pregnancy, it’s a mere few min- 
utes of vacuuming, a neat tidying up. I give 
а woman a small yellow Valium, and when it 
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has began to relax her, I lead her into the 
back, into bareness, the stirrups. The doctor 
reaches in her, opening the narrow tunnel 
to the uterus with a succession of slim, 
smooth bars of steel. He insert a plastic tube 
and hooks it to a hose on the machine. The 
woman is framed against white paper that 
crackles as she moves, the light bright in 
her eyes. Then the machine rumbles low 
and loud in the small windowless room; the 
doctor moves the tube back and forth with 
an efficient rhythm, and the long tail of it 
fills with blood that spurts and stumbles 
along into a jar. He is usually finished in a 
few minutes. They are long minutes for the 
woman; her uterus frequently reacts to its 
abrupt emptying with powerful, unceasing 
cramp, which cuts off the blood vessels and 
enfolds the irritated, bleeding tissue. 

I am learning to recognize the shadows 
that cross the faces of the women I hold. 
While the doctor works between her spread 
legs, the paper drape hiding his intent ex- 
pression, I stand beside the table. I hold the 
woman's hands in mine, resting them just 
below her ríbs, I watch her eyes, finger her 
necklace, stroke her hair. I ask about her 
job, her family; in a haze she answers me; 
we chatter, faces close, eyes meeting and 
sliding apart. 

I watch the shadows that creep up unno- 
ticed and suddenly darken her face as she 
screws up her features and pushes a tear 
out each side to slide down her cheeks. I 
have learned to anticipate the quiver of 
chin, the rapid intake of breath and the sur- 
prising sobs that rise soon after the ma- 
chine starts to drum. I know this is when 
the cramp deepens, and the tears are partly 
the tears that follow pain—the sharp, child- 
ish crying when one bumps one's head on a 
cabinet door. But а well of woe seems to 
open beneath many women when they hear 
that thumping sound. The anticipation of 
the moment has finally come to fruit; the 
moment has arrived when the loss is no 
longer an imagined one. It has come true. 

I am struck by the sameness and I am 
struck every day by the variety here—how 
this commonplace dilemma can so display 
the differences of women. A twenty-one- 
year-old woman, unemployed, uneducated, 
without family, in the fifth month of her 
fifth pregnancy. А  forty-two-year-old 
mother of teenagers, shocked by her condi- 
tion, refusing to tell her husband. A twenty- 
three-year-old mother of two having her 
seventh abortion, and many women in their 
thirties having their first. Some are stoic, 
some hysterical, a few giggle uncontrollably, 


many cry. 

I talk to a sixteen-year-old uneducated girl 
who was raped, She has gonorrhea, She de- 
scribes blinding headaches, attacks of 
breathlessness, nausea. Sometimes I feel 
like two different people," she tells me with 
а calm smile, “апа I talk to myself.” 

I pull out my plastic models. She listens 
patiently for a time, and then holds her 
hands wide in front of her stomach. 

*When's the baby going to go up into my 
stomach?" she asks. 

I blink: “What do you mean?” 

“Well,” she says, still smiling, “when 
women get so big, isn’t the baby in your 
stomach? Doesn't it hatch out of an egg 
there?” 

My first question in an interview is always 
the same. As I walk down the hall with the 
woman, as we get settled in chairs and I 
glance through her files, I am trying to 
gauge her, to get a sense of the words, and 
the tone, I should use. With some I joke, 
with others I chat, sometimes I fall into a 
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brisk, business-like patter. But I ask every 
women, “Are you sure you want to have ап 
abortion?” Most nod with grim knowing 
smiles. “Oh, yes,” they sigh. Some seek for- 
giveness, offer excuses. Occasionally a 
women will flinch and say, “Please don’t use 
that word,” 

Later I describe the procedure to come, 
using care with my language. I don't say 
“pain” any more than I would say “baby.” 
So many are afraid to ask how much it will 
hurt. “My sister told me—” I hear. “А friend 
of mine said—” and the dire expectations 
unravel. I prick the index finger of a woman 
for a drop of blood to test, and as the tiny 
lancet approaches the skin she averts her 
eyes, holding her trembling hand out to me 
and jumping at my touch. 

It is when I am holding a plastic uterus in 
one hand, a suction tube in the other, 
moving them together in imitation of the 
scrubbing to come, that women ask the 
most secret question. I am speaking in a 
matter-of-fact voice about “the tissue” and 
“the contents” when the woman suddenly 
catches my eye and asks, “How big is the 
baby now?” These words suggest a quiet 
need for a definition of the boundaries 
being drawn. It isn't so odd, after all, that 
she feels relief when I describe the growing 
bud's bulbous shape, its miniature nature. 
Again I gauge, and sometimes lie a little, 
weaseling around its infantile features until 
its clinging power slackens. 

But when I look in the basin, among the 
curdlike blood clots, I see an elfin thorax, 
attenuated, its pencilline ribs all in parallel 
rows with tiny knobs of spine rounding up- 
wards. A translucent arm and hand swim 
beside. 

A sleepy-eyed girl, just fourteen, watched 
me with a slight and goofy smile all through 
her abortion. “Does it have little feet and 
little fingers and all?" she'd asked earlier. 
When the suction was over she sat up woozi- 
ly at the end of the table and murmured, 
"Can I see it?" I shook my head firmly. 

"It's not allowed," I told her sternly, be- 
cause I know she didn't really want to see 
what was left. She accepted this statement 
of authority, and а shadow of confused 
relief crossed her plain, pale face. 

Privately, even grudgingly, my colleagues 
might admit the power of abortion to pro- 
voke emotion. But they seem to prefer the 
broad view and disdain the telescope. Abor- 
tion is а matter of choice, privacy, control. 
Its uncertainty lies in specific cases: retard- 
ed women and girls too young to give con- 
sent for surgery, women who are ill or hos- 
tile or psychotic. Such common dilemmas 
are met with both compassion and impa- 
tience: they slow things down. We are too 
busy to chew ever ethics. One person might 
discuss certain concerns, behind closed 
doors, or describe а particularly disturbing 
dream. But generally there is to be no am- 
bivalence. 

Every day I take calls from women who 
are annoyed that we cannot see them, 
cannot do their abortion today, this morn- 
ing, now. They argue the price, demand that 
they stay after hours to accommodate their 
job or class schedule. Abortion is so routine 
that one expects it to be like a manicure: 
quick, cheap, and painless. 

Still, I've cultivated a certain disregard. It 
isn't negligence, but I don't always pay at- 
tention. I couldn’t be here if I tried to judge 
each case on its merits; after all, we do over 
a hundred abortions a week. At some points 
each individual in this line of work draws a 
boundary and adheres to it. For one physi- 
cian the boundary is a particular week of 
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gestation; for another, it is a certain number 
of repeated abortions. But these boundaries 
can be fluid too: one physican overruled his 
own limit to abort a mature but severely 
malformed fetus. For me, the limit is allow- 
ing my clients to carry their own burden, 
shoulder the responsibility themselves. I 
shoulder the burden of trying not to judge 
them. 

This city has several “crisis pregnancy 
centers” advertised in the Yellow Pages. 
They are small offices staffed by volunteers, 
and they offer free pregnancy testing, 
glossy photos of dead fetuses, and movies. I 
had a client recently whose mother is active 
in the anti-abortion movement. The young 
women went to the local crisis center and 
was told that the doctor would make her 
touch her dismembered baby, that the pain 
would be the most horrible she could imag- 
ine, and that she might, after an abortion, 
never be able to have children. All lies. 
They called her at home and at work, over 
and over and over, but she had been wise 
enough to give a false name. She came to us 
as a fugitive. We who do abortions are 
marked, by some, as impure. It’s dirty work. 

When a deliveryman comes to the sliding 
glass window by the reception desk and tilts 
a box toward me, I hestitate. I read the 
packing slip, assess the shape and weight of 
the box in light of its supposed contents. 
We request familiar faces. The doors are 
carefully locked; I have learned to half 
glance around at bags and boxes, looking for 
а telltale sign. I register with security when 
I arrive, and I am careful not to bang a 
door. We are all little on edge here. 

Concern about size and shape seem to be 
natural, and so is the relief that follows. We 
make the powerful assumption that the 
fetus is different from us, and even when we 
admit the similarities, it is too simplistic to 
be seduced by form alone. But the form is 
enormously potent—humanoid, powerless, 
palm-sized, and pure, it evokes an almost 
fierce tenderness when viewed simply as 
what it appears to be. But appearance, and 
even potential, aren’t enough. The fetus, in 
becoming itself, can ruin others; its utter de- 
pendence has a sinister side. When I am 
struck in the moment by the contents in the 
basin, I am careful to remember the con- 
text, to note the tearful teenager and the 
woman sighing with something more than 
relief. One kind of question, though, I find 
considerably trickier. 

“Can you tell what it 18?” I am asked, and 
this means gender. This question is asked by 
couples, not women alone. Always couples 
would abort a girl and keep a boy. I have 
been asked about twins, and even if I could 
tell what race the father was. 

An eighteen-year-old woman with three 
daughters brought her husband to the 
interview. He glared first at me, then at his 
wife, as he sank lower and lower in the 
chair, picking this teeth with a toothpick. 
He interrupted a conversation with his wife 
to ask if I could not tell whether the baby 
would be a boy or a girl. I told him I could 
not. 

“Good,” he replied in a slow and strangely 
malevolent voice, cause if it was boy I'd 
wring her neck." 

In a literal sense, abortion exists because 
we аге able to ask such questions, able to 
assign a value to the fetus which can shift 
with changing circumstances. If the human 
bond to а child were as primitive and un- 
flinchingly narrow as that of other animals, 
there would be no abortion. There would be 
no abortion because there would be nothing 
more important than caring for the young 
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and perpetuating the species, no reason for 
sex but to make babies. I sense this some- 
times, this wordless organic duty, when I do 
ultrasounds. 

We do ultrasound, а sound-wave test that 
paints а faint, gray picture of the fetus, 
whenever we're uncertain of gestation. Age 
is measured by the width of the skull and 
confirmed by the length of the femur or 
thighbone; we speak of a pregnancy as being 
a certain “femur length" in weeks. The 
usual concern is whether а pregnancy is 
within the legal limit for an abortion. 
Women this far along have bellies which 
swell out round and tight like trim muscles. 
When they lie flat, the mound rises softly 
above the hips, pressing the umbilicus 
upward. 

It takes practice to read an ultrasound pic- 
ture, which is grainy and etched as though 
in strokes of charcoal. But suddenly а rapid 
rhythmic motion appears—the beating 
heart. Nearby is a soft oval, scratched with 
lines—the skull. The leg is harder to find, 
and then suddenly the fetus moves, bobbing 
in the surf. The skull turns away, an arm 
slides across the screen, the torso Tolls. I 
know the weight of a baby’s head on my 
shoulder, the whisper of lips on ears, the 
delicate curve of a fragile spine in my hand. 
I know how heavy and correct a newborn 
cradled feels. The creature I watch in secret 
requires nothing from me but to be left 
alone, and that is precisely what won't be 
done. 

These inadvertently made beings are 
caught in a twisting web of motive and 
desire. They are at least inconvenient, some- 
times quite literally dangerous in the womb, 
but most often they fall somewhere in be- 
tween—consequences never quite believed in 
come to roost. Their virtue rises and falls 
outside their own nature: they become only 
what we make them. A fetus created by ac- 
cident is the most absolute kind of surprise. 
Whether the blame lies in a failed IUD, a 
slipped condom, or a false impression of 
safety, that fetus is a thing whose creation 
has been actively worked against. Its exist- 
ence is an error. I think this is why so few 
women, even late in a pregnancy, will con- 
sider giving a baby up for adoption. To do so 
means making the fetus real—imagining it 
as something whole and outside oneself. 
The decision to terminate a pregnancy is 
sometimes so difficult and confounding that 
it creates an enormous demand for immedi- 
ate action. The decision is a rejection; the 
pregnancy has become something to be rid 
of, a condition to be ended. It is a burden, a 
weight, a thing separate. 

Women have abortions because they are 
too old, and too young, too poor, and too 
rich, too stupid, and too smart. I see women 
who berate themselves with violent emo- 
tions for their first and only abortion, and 
others who return three times, five times, 
hauling two or three children, who cannot 
remember to take a pill or where they put 
the diaphragm. We talk glibly about choice. 
But the choice for what? I see all the 
broken promises in lives lived like a series of 
impromptu obstacles. There are the sweet, 
light promises of love and intimacy, the glit- 
tering promise of education and progress, 
the warm promise of safe families, long 
years of innocence and community. And 
there is the promise of freedom: freedom 
from failure, from faithlessness. Freedom 
from biology. The early feminist defense of 
abortion asked many questions, but the one 
I remember is this: Is biology destiny? And 
the answer is yes, sometimes it is. Women 
who have the fewest choices of all exercise 
their right to abortion the most. 
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Oh, the ignorance. I take a woman to the 
back room and ask her to undress; a few 
minutes later I return and find her posi- 
tioned discreetly behind a drape, still wear- 
ing underpants. “Do I have to take these off 
too?” she asks, a little shocked. Some swear 
they have not had sex, many do not know 
what a uterus is, how sperm and egg meet, 
how sex makes babies. Some late seekers do 
not believe themselves pregnant; they be- 
lieve themselves impregnable. I was chas- 
tised when I began this job for referring to 
some clients as girls: it is a feminist heresy. 
They come so young, snapping gum, sock- 
less and sneakered, and their shakily ap- 
plied eyeliner smears when they cry. I call 
them girls with maternal benignity. I 
cannot imagine them as mothers. 

The doctor seats himself between the 
woman's thighs and reaches into the dilated 
opening of a five-month pregnant uterus. 
Quickly he grabs and crushes the fetus in 
several places, and the room is filled with a 
low clatter and snap of forceps, the click of 
the tenaculum, and a pulling, sucking 
sound, The paper crinkles as the drugged 
and sleepy woman shifts, the nurse’s low, 
honey-brown voice explains each step in 
delicate words. 

I have fetus dreams, we all do here: 
dreams of abortions one after the other; of 
buckets of blood splashed on the walls; trees 
full of crawling fetuses. I dreamed that two 
men grabbed me and began to drag me 
away. “Let's do an abortion,” they said with 
a sickening leer, and I began to scream, 
plunged into a vision of sucking, scraping 
pain, of being spread and torn by impartial 
instruments that do only what they are 
bidden. I woke from this dream barely able 
to breathe and thought of kitchen tables 
and coat hangers, knitting needles striped 
with blood, and women all alone clutching a 
pillow in their teeth to keep the screams 
from piercing the apartment-house walls. 
Abortion is the narrowest edge between 
kindness and cruelty. Done as well as it can 
be, it is still violence—merciful violence, like 
putting a suffering animal to death. 

Maggie, one of the nurses, received a call 
at midnight not long ago. It was a woman in 
her twentieth week of pregnancy; the neces- 
sarily gradual process of cervical dilation 
begun the day before had stimulated labor, 
as it sometimes does. Maggie and one of the 
doctors met the woman at the office in the 
night. Maggie helped her onto the table, 
and as she lay down the fetus was delivered 
into Maggie’s hands. When Maggie told me 
about it the next day, she cupped her hands 
into a small bowl—“It was just like a little 
kitten,” she said softly, wonderingly. “Ev- 
erything was still attached.” 

At the end of the day I clean out the suc- 
tion jars, pouring blood into the sink, 
splashing the sides with flecks of tissue. 
From the sink rises a rich and humid smell, 
hot, earthy, and moldering; it is the smell of 
something recently alive beginning to decay. 
I take care of the plastic tub on the floor, 
filled with pieces too big to be trusted to the 
trash. The law defines the contents of the 
bucket I hold protectively against my chest 
as “tissue.” Some would say my complicity 
in filling that bucket gives me no right to 
call it anything else. I slip the tissue gently 
into a bag and place it in the freezer, to be 
burned at another time. Abortion requires 
of me an entirely new set of assumptions. It 
requires a willingness to live with conflict, 
fearlessness, and grief. As I close the freezer 
door, I imagine a world where this won't be 
necessary, and then return to the world 
where it is. ө 
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INFORMED CONSENT: 
CONNECTICUT 


ө Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in- 
formed consent is a general principle 
of law that says it is the duty of medi- 
cal personnel to present sufficient 
facts to patients considering a proce- 
dure so that the decision whether to 
consent is an informed one. 

Unfortunately, in the case of abor- 
tion, some medical personnel are not 
fulfilling that duty. Hundreds of let- 
ters received in my office from women 
who have undergone abortions reveal 
they were often not fully informed of 
the risks, effects and alternatives of 
the abortion. Given this reality, I ask 
my colleagues to support my informed 
consent legislation, S. 272 and S. 273. 
The bills would simply require that 
sufficient information be provided to 
women considering abortion. 

I ask that a letter from Connecticut 
in support of informed consent be en- 
tered into the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

JULY 29, 1986. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I am a 27 year 
old woman. I have had four abortions. I was 
age 14 the first time. I was taken to New 
York by the mother of the baby's father. 
She signed the papers. I don't really remem- 
ber much, except they kept telling me I was 
the youngest one they ever had. And I also 
remember the pain. The second time I was 
18 and the third time was after I had my 
first son. I was about 22. The first three 
were pretty uneventful. I had to get there 
very early in the morning. The first thing 
they did was take my money in cash only. 
That’s the only thing they really care 
about. Next they took my blood, for what 
they never told me. Then five other girls 
and myself went into a room to talk to a 
counsellor (I use the word very loosely) and 
she told each one of us how we had made 
the right decision. I think they probably say 
the same thing to everybody. The next 
thing I remember is the six of us being 
herded downstairs to a very cold, hard room 
and told to change into a Johnny Coat. The 
whole thing was very cold and degrading. I 
was called finally, taken into a small room 
with a table with stirrups and an awful look- 
ing machine with a tube attached to it. The 
first time I stayed awake and the procedure 
was extremely painful. The second, third 
and fourth times, I went to sleep, even 
though it cost more, When the procedure 
was over, I went to a room, sat in a lounge 
chair and ate cookies. The first three times 
I just got my clothes, got dressed and left. 
The last abortion, the most horrible thing 
happened. I went to a metal rack where the 
garbage bags of clothes were kept. I was 
looking for my belongings when I looked up 
on the top shelf. On the shelf was a tray 
with orange tinted jars. On the jars were 
names, Being very naive and stupid, I kept 
looking up and saw my name on one of the 
jars. Then I realized what was in the jars. 
My dead baby was in that jar!!! I went crazy! 
I started screaming “Are you people crazy?” 
and yelling every obscenity I could think of, 
“How could you have this here?” A nurse 
came to see what was going on and I 
grabbed her. I wanted to kill her! The rest is 
pretty blurry because the next thing I knew 
someone was sticking a needle full of valium 
into my arm, My husband had to come in 
and help me out. On the way home I swore 
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that I would never set foot in that place 
again. I would never have another abortion. 

They never told me about the entire pro- 
cedure. They never told me that there could 
be long term complications. I have had two 
children, both caesarean sections, both hard 
pregnancies. I will probably never know if 
this was because of the abortions. My doctor 
suggested that I not have any more children 
because it is dangerous for me. I have had a 
tubal ligation and cannot have any more 
children now. I have devoted my life to 
fighting this injustice to women and to 
unborn children. 

CONNECTICUT.@ 


NATIONAL HOME CARE WEEK 


ө Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues as a 
cosponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
98, designating the week of November 
29, 1987, through December 5, 1987, as 
“National Home Care Week.” It is im- 
portant that we take this opportunity 
to commend the more than 5,000 
home care agencies across the country 
for their contributions to the health 
care industry and their dedication to 
the individuals they serve. 

Home health care has been an im- 
portant growing facet of the health 
care industry in our country since the 
late 18th century. It has been support- 
ed by the Federal Government since 
the inception of the Medicare Pro- 
gram. It has grown from under 500 
agencies at that time to over 5,000 
agencies across the country today. 

The services provided by home care 
agencies such as skilled nursing, physi- 
cal therapy, social services, occupa- 
tional therapy and homemaker-home 
health aides are a vital part of the 
health care industry as a whole. In ad- 
dition, home care services provide an 
important alternative to unnecessary 
institutionalization by providing care 
at home in a community-based setting. 
By preventing, postponing, or limiting 
unnecessary institutionalization, home 
care services foster a sense of individ- 
ual independence and allow for a 
greater degree of personal dignity. 

For these reasons, I have supported 
and will continue to support home 
care programs. I am pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of National Home Care 
Week.e 


THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
HOOSIER STATE 


e Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I am 
moved by the great expression of in- 
terest in the study of the Constitution 
by students in the Hoosier State. The 
celebration of the 200th anniversary 
of the creation of the Constitution has 
focused the attention of students in 
my State, and across the Nation, on 
the meaning of this venerable docu- 
ment. 

I wish to recognize the students who 
attend schools in the Perry Township 
including: Abraham Lincoln Elementa- 
ry School; Clinton Young Elementary 
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School; Douglas MacArthur Elementa- 
ry School; Glenns Valley Elementary 
School; Keystone Middle School; Mary 
Bryan Elementary School; William 
Henry Burkhart Elementary School, 
and Winchester Village Elementary 
School, for devoting their time and 
energy to the study of the Constitu- 
tion, and for reaffirming their belief in 
the principles it sets forth. 

It is important that the youth of our 
Nation gain an understanding of the 
principles of democracy through the 
study of the Constitution. Indiana and 
the Nation as a whole will ultimately 
benefit from a new generation of well- 
informed citizens who will continue to 
ensure the perpetuation of our consti- 
tutional system. 

Again, I commend these schools for 
providing their students the opportu- 
nity to gain an appreciation of the 
Constitution of the United States as it 
affects their daily lives.e 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
AND GLASNOST 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 6, the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion on Latvian Independence Day. 
Let me review exactly what that reso- 
lution called for. 

Mr. President, that resolution asked 
the Secretary of State to inform the 
Soviet Government of United States 
support for the right of the Latvian 
people to peaceably assemble to com- 
memorate important dates in their 
history. It urged the Soviet Govern- 
ment to apply a policy of openness and 
democratization to the people of 
Latvia—the policy called glasnost. It 
urged the Soviet Government to allow 
the people of Latvia to commemorate 
November 18 in whatever peaceful 
manner they choose, without fear of 
arrest, harassment, or other reprisals, 
and to allow the Western media access 
to Riga on that day. It urged the 
Soviet Government to halt immediate- 
ly the harassment of the members of 
all Latvian human rights groups and 
to release all Latvian prisoners of con- 
science from internal exile, prison, and 
labor camps in the Soviet Union. 

Finally, the resolution requested the 
President to direct U.S. Government 
agencies to monitor the events of No- 
vember 18 in Riga, in particular with a 
representative of the U.S. Government 
personally in Riga that day. It called 
on the President and the Secretary of 
State to raise the issues of human 
rights and self-determination in the 
Baltic States during the next U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. summit. 

That is what this body agreed to on 
November 6. Between then and No- 
vember 18, the day Latvians com- 
memorated Latvian Independence 
Day, there was hope that the winds of 
change that have been sweeping the 
Soviet Union under the new dynamic 
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leader, Mr. Gorbachev, would blow 
into Riga, Latvia, and initiate a new 
era in that land. 

After all, the Soviet authorities had 
tolerated two previous demonstrations, 
one on June 14, 1987, when more than 
5,000 citizens gathered at the Monu- 
ment of Liberty in Riga to mourn the 
victims of the Stalinist purges in the 
1940’s. On August 23, the anniversary 
of the Soviet annexation of Latvia, a 
crowd twice that size went to the 
monument to protest the signing of 
the 1939 pact between Germany and 
the Soviet Union, which handed to 
Moscow territorial control over the 
three Republics of Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. These two relatively un- 
fettered demonstrations suggested 
there was reason to hope. 

After all, what did Latvian citizens 
want to do on November 18, 1987? 
They wanted to lay flowers at the foot 
of the Freedom Monument in the 
center of Riga. 

But, how did the Soviet authorities 
react yesterday in Riga? After Lat- 
vians began laying flowers at the free- 
dom monument in the morning, sever- 
al hundred Soviet police barred access 
to the statue by forming a human 
chain, shoulder to shoulder, to prevent 
people from reaching the monument. 
Then the Soviet police cordoned off 
the area, rerouted traffic, and re- 
moved all bus stops within the closed 
area. Throughout the day, hundreds 
of people gathered, silently, to stand 
in the rain, at the edge of the police 
barrier, to stare sadly at the monu- 
ment in the distance. As one woman 
said, “I am here in solidarity. We 
should be allowed to demonstrate. We 
should have an independent Latvia.” 

In all, an estimated 700 to 1,000 
Soviet policemen circulated in the 
streets of Riga, buttressed by a civilian 
vigilante force that appeared to total 
more than 3,000. 

So this is the new Soviet Union—this 
is the new policy of glasnost, or open- 
ness. I must admit I am disappointed. I 
had hoped for better. The Soviet 
Union did not apply a policy of open- 
ness and democratization to the 
people of Latvia. It did not allow the 
people of Latvia to publicly commemo- 
rate November 18 in whatever peace- 
ful manner they chose. It did not halt 
the harassment of members of all Lat- 
vian human rights groups. It did not 
release, prior to November 18, all Lat- 
vian prisoners of conscience from in- 
ternal exile, prison, and labor camps in 
the Soviet Union. 

What did it do? Well, it appears to 
have allowed Western media access to 
Riga to observe and report on events 
yesterday. This is a step in the right 
direction, but it is not enough. Per- 
haps yesterday’s events reflect con- 
servative backlash against Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s policy of glasnost. Or perhaps 
in the Soviet Union, there is only glas- 
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nost when Mr. Gorbachev wants there 
to be glasnost. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
leader yield at that point on this sub- 
ject? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. I yield. 

Mr. RIEGLE. First of all, I want to 
commend the leader on that state- 
ment and for his leadership on this 
issue with respect to Latvians and the 
captive nations. 

I would like to report that last night 
at the Lincoln Memorial a large 
number of people gathered from 
across the country, principally Latvi- 
an-Americans and others who felt 
strongly about the Latvian situation. I 
had occasion to go down and join with 
that group on the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial to protest what was happen- 
ing in Riga, and also to make it clear 
that many of us here in the United 
States stand with the people of Latvia 
as they try to express their national 
heritage and their rights as we see 
them. Under the U.N. charter and 
other internationally recognized orga- 
nizations of human rights they have 
the right to acknowledge their inde- 
pendence day, and to enjoy other 
human rights in their land. 

So I think the statement that the 
leader has made, and that others have 
made, is very important to show the 
people of Latvia and the other captive 
nations that we stand with them in 
their effort to break out of this cap- 
tive nation status in which they find 
themselves. 

I think it is a great source of 
strength to them to know that they 
are not alone, and this is especially 
true of the leadership of the majority 
leader. And the rest of us stand with 
him, also. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan for his 
fine statement. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CHAFEE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 


DOD CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, the 
conference report on the DOD reau- 
thorization bill for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 is the product of a great deal 
of hard work by the conferees. I would 
particularly like to commend all Sena- 
tors who worked on that report, par- 
ticularly the senior Senators from 
Georgia and Virginia who are the 
chairman and ranking member on the 
Committee on Armed Services. I think 
they deserve particular credit for their 
successful efforts to force compro- 
mises on controversial issues, most no- 
tably those dealing with arms control. 
I am not entirely satisfied with the re- 
port’s approach to some of the leading 
arms control issues but I certainly rec- 
ognize that compromise was necessary 
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in order for a Department of Defense 
bill to emerge from Congress this year. 

I have some regret that one such 
compromise was the decision to drop 
the Bumpers-Chafee-Leahy-Heinz 
amendment affecting strategic nuclear 
forces. Our goal in proposing that 
amendment which the Senate passed 
57 to 41 was to reverse the administra- 
tion’s ill-advised decision last Novem- 
ber to abandon the three numerical 
sublimits of the SALT II Treaty. Al- 
though the treaty itself was never rati- 
fied, and never formally took effect, 
its numerical limits had placed an ef- 
fective cap on the strategic nuclear 
arms race. Both the United States and 
the Soviet Union had adhered to the 
SALT II limits for almost 6 years, and 
I believe the best interests of this 
Nation were served by this mutual re- 
straint” arrangement. It was not an 
agreement. 

The President’s decision took the lid 
off the arms race. Our amendment 
was an attempt to restore reason to 
the strategic nuclear arsenals, until a 
new agreement to cut these deadly 
weapons is signed and ratified. The 
amendment required the United 
States to abide by the SALT IT numer- 
ical limitations on long-range nuclear 
weapons, as long as the Soviet Union 
abides by these same limitations. 

The conference report takes a 
middle road, a result of the negotia- 
tions that took place between the 
White House and the congressional 
conferees on the DOD bill. Although 
it removes the binding language of the 
amendment we inserted in the Senate 
bill, the report retains the thrust of 
our measure. Rather than specifically 
committing the United States to the 
numerical limitations of SALT II, the 
conferees agreed to prohibit the over- 
haul and deployment of one Poseidon 
submarine, the USS Andrew Jackson, 
which carries 16 nuclear missile 
launchers. As a result of this decision, 
the U.S. total of strategic nuclear bal- 
listic missiles and bombers equipped 
with cruise missiles will drop by 16. 

Under this arrangement, our Na- 
tion’s nuclear arsenal will be some- 
what stabilized over the next year. As 
long as the Soviets exercise similar re- 
straint with regard to their long-range 
missiles, this compromise will have a 
positive effect. In a largely symbolic 
way, it will demonstrate that the 
United States is serious about wanting 
to slow down the nuclear weapons 
race. 

I would have preferred restoring the 
United States and Soviet adherence to 
the SALT II limitations, but nonethe- 
less I am pleased that the Bumpers- 
Chafee-Leahy-Heinz amendment 
helped the conference achieve the 
agreement to decrease the number of 
nuclear weapons systems and stay 
within the range of the SALT II 
sublimits—not quite, but close to it. In 
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my view, the main point about the 
conferees’ approach to this issue is 
that they recognized the importance 
of placing some kind of limit on the 
growth of nuclear weapons. 

At this point, Mr. President, I would 
like to point out that limiting long- 
range nuclear weapons is especially 
important in light of the emerging 
treaty on intermediate-range nuclear 
forces [INF]. Without some kind of 
rein on the Soviets’ inventory of long- 
range missiles, they will be free to 
compensate for the SS-20's they de- 
stroy under an INF treaty by deploy- 
ing new long-range ICBM’s targeted 
on Europe. They can take out their 
medium-range weapons systems, the 
55-205; but if there are no limitations 
on the longer range weapons, then 
those longer range weapons can be 
changed into shorter range weapons. 
They just have a higher trajectory, 
and there it is. 

INF and strategic arms control are 
inextricably linked, and for this reason 
I am particulary happy that the con- 
ferees took action on long-range 
forces. 

It is my hope that the compromise 
contained in this conference report 
has helped pave the way for a success- 
ful United States-Soviet summit next 
month, for an effective, verifiable INF 
Treaty, and even for a subsequent 
long-range treaty. While I regret that 
the recent test of a Trident II missile 
equipped with 12 warheads will com- 
plicate the counting rules discussed in 
the strategic talks, I am optimistic 
that an agreement in that area is at- 
tainable. 

To conclude, Mr. President, this 
compromise conference report is not 
perfect, but is worthy of Senators’ 
support. Among other issues, I am 
pleased it addresses the strategic nu- 
clear issue, I am pleased it contains 
the ASAT moratorium of which I was 
the main Senate Republican sponsor, 
and I am pleased it authorizes funds 
for a new Trident submarine. 

Again, I commend the Senators re- 
sponsible for their work on the confer- 
ence report. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for 
morning business be extended for an 
additional 15 minutes, under the same 
conditions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MIKHAIL GORBACHEV 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
am dismayed by the efforts of some 
Members of Congress to block an ad- 
dress to Congress by the Soviet Gener- 
al Secretary, Mikhail Gorbachev. 
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This effort by these Members of 
Congress undermines the efforts of 
the President of the United States, 
Ronald Reagan, who will be hosting 
the Soviet leader as they meet to seek 
to take a step toward taming the dan- 
gerous and costly nuclear arms race. 

It undermines the efforts of the ma- 
jority and minority leadership of both 
Houses of Congress and a majority of 
both bodies of both parties in both 
Houses of Congress as they work to- 
gether to seek to tame the dangerous 
and costly nuclear arms race. 

This effort by a small minority of 
Members of Congress is inhospitable. 
It is boorish, and worse it is dangerous. 

I strongly support inviting Soviet 
leader Mikhail Gorbachev to address a 
joint session or a joint meeting of Con- 


gress. 

Members who oppose inviting him 
are 34 years behind the times. Gorba- 
chev is not Stalin. 

Gorbachey is a new leader, engaging 
openly in new thinking, attempting to 
make changes in the Soviet political 
and economic structure, changes 
which if he succeeds could make the 
Soviet Union a freer society, certainly 
not as free as the United States, not as 
free as any other Western democracy, 
but freer than it has been in the 
Soviet Union since the Bolshevik revo- 
lution. 

We should try to encourage these 
changes. Congress should hear what 
Gorbachev says directly. We do not 
have to agree with everything he says. 
We probably will not agree with much 
that he says, but we should listen. 

If we and the Soviets are going to 
talk to each other, we must not be 
afraid to listen to each other. Giving 
Gorbachev the cold shoulder is no way 
to end the cold war. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island sought 
recognition first. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I would 
like to say in connection with the com- 
ments of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from California, we can never 
forget the words of Winston Churchill 
in which he said it is better to jaw, 
jaw, jaw than war, war, war. 

I do not know how this country is 
going to be thrown off balance by 
having the leader of the Soviet Union 
address us. If we are not firm enough 
in our convictions that we can be 
swayed by Mr. Gorbachev, we are not 
very fixed in our positions and we are 
not very deeply attached to them. 

I think it makes perfect sense to 
extend this hospitality to a guest. 

Now, there is some suggestion that 
there ought to be reciprocity, that our 
President should have a similar oppor- 
tunity when he visits the Soviet 
Union. I agree with that, and I cannot 
believe that that cannot also be ar- 
ranged, and if that is part of the ar- 
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rangement, if that is a requisite by 
those who do not feel they want Mr. 
Gorbachev to speak, then I would like 
to see that take place. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from California if he is cogni- 
zant of any reciprocity that might be 
extended. I think it would be nice, al- 
though I am not sure it should be a 
prerequisite. Is the Senator from Cali- 
fornia familiar with any steps along 
those lines? 

Mr. CRANSTON. I know it has been 
suggested that in return for an oppor- 
tunity for the Soviet leader to address 
Congress and through Congress the 
country, it would be appreciated if 
President Reagan were given a like op- 
portunity to address the leadership of 
the Soviet Union and over television 
the people of that country. I think 
that would be great. 

I agree with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island, that should 
not be a condition of his addressing us, 
but I would suspect that the Soviets 
would respond. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode 
Island for his comments after I 
brought up this subject. He is one of 
the distinguished leaders of the Con- 
gress to whom I was referring when I 
said that bipartisan leadership on 
both sides of the aisle was working for 
peace, to end the arms race, a cause 
that the Senator has been devoted to 
and very effective in pursuing and 
that these efforts are being under- 
mined by those who are seeking now 
to block an appearance and an address 
before and to the Congress by the 
Soviet leader. 

The Senator from Rhode Island 
quoted Winston Churchill. I would 
like to quote Voltaire, who said: “I dis- 
agree with what you say, but I would 
die for your right to say it.” 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, I per- 
sonally am not aware of those who 
would block this, so I cannot confirm 
the statements of the Senator from 
California about individuals trying to 
block the appearance. Of that, I do 
not know. 

I am just saying that it makes sense 
and I hope it will go through. Wheth- 
er or not there is a reciprocal invita- 
tion on the part of Mr. Gorbachev, I 
just believe that should this take 
place, I cannot help but believe that, 
when President Reagan visits the 
Soviet Union, he would not be ex- 
tended a like privilege, either a nation- 
wide address on television or whatever 
might be suitable for the occasion. 

I personally think it would be inter- 
esting to see Mr. Gorbachev in action 
and for the American people to hear 
what he has to say. I think we are 
fixed enough in our beliefs and have 
enough confidence in the American 
people that we are not going to be 
torn asunder from our moorings. 

I thank the Chair. 
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Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Let me simply add, if I may, that it 
has been reported in the press and it 
has been reported to me by individual 
staff members of the other body—but 
this problem is not related only to the 
other body; it exists here, too—that 
there are Members who have very 
clearly made it plain that they will do 
what they can to block any appear- 
ance by the General Secretary to ad- 
dress Congress. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
concur in what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Rhode 
Island have said. I listened to discus- 
sion. I think it is really a disgrace that 
we should have to worry about the 
manners of our colleagues and that 
they should want to exclude us from 
being exposed to and listening for a 
few moments to the words of some- 
body with whom we happen to be in 
great disagreement, representing a 
country with which we are in great 
disagreement. 

But I very much hope that this 
matter will be straightened out and 
that Mr. Gorbachev will come and ad- 
dress a joint meeting. I look forward 
to hearing him. Also the fact that 
President Reagan will be able to re- 
spond the next day I think is a very 
good idea, as well. 


SMOG ALERT 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, in this 
morning’s Denver Post the headline is: 
“Smog Alert! First of Season for Front 
Range.” 

Keep the car in the garage and the logs 
off the fire: Denver is suffering its first 
high-pollution day of the season. 

Motorists from Lyons to Castle Rock are 
asked not to drive today and tonight as part 
of the Better Air Campaign, the voluntary 
no-drive program to reduce carbon monox- 
ide pollution. 

In this morning’s Rocky Mountain 
News, the headline is: “Officials 
Expect First High Pollution Day 
Today.” 

Clear skies, low nighttime temperatures 
and light snow on the ground have com- 
bined to make today the first predicted high 
pollution day of the 1987-1988 winter pollu- 
tion season. 

Health officials asked Front Range resi- 
dents to eliminate or reduce driving and not 
burn wood today as part of the fourth 
annual Better Air Campaign’s pollution re- 
duction efforts. 

Mr. President, today is the year’s 
first high-pollution day in the Denver 
metropolitan area. Colorado’s health 
officials have asked residents along 
the front range, from Colorado 
Springs to Fort Collins, to leave their 
cars at home if they can, and to elimi- 
nate unnecessary trips. At midnight 
last night, a wood-burning ban went 
into effect in a number of communi- 
ties, including Denver, Aurora, Lake- 
wood, Arvada, and Westminster. 
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At the same time, State and local of- 
ficials are taking a number of steps to 
reduce air pollution along the front 
range. 

On January 1, Colorado will become 
the first State in the Nation to man- 
date the use of oxygenated fuels in the 
wintertime. Adding ethanol or MTBE 
to gasoline will significantly reduce air 
pollution at a very modest cost. In 
order to alleviate consumers’ concern 
that these additives could harm their 
cars, Mayor Pena and Governor 
Romer have started pilot programs 
where city and State vehicles already 
are using these fuels—so far with great 
success. A number of businesses, in- 
cluding Mountain Bell and Colorado 
Public Service Co. also have started 
similar programs. 

Іп 1986, Colorado’s Legislature 
worked with the Governor to strength- 
en the inspection and maintenance 
program for cars and trucks in non- 
attainment areas along the front 
range. That tough new testing pro- 
gram went into effect on July 1, 1987. 
It will remove most of the human 
error that can occur in testing vehi- 
cles, by requiring the use of State-ap- 
proved, computerized, testing equip- 
ment. 

Colorado’s State and local govern- 
ments and our business community 
are working together to reduce air pol- 
lution in Colorado. They have the 
wholehearted support of the people of 
Colorado, who are committed to clean- 
ing up our air as fast as we can. With 
that kind of cooperative effort, we are 
making progress. 

But one key ingredient is missing, 
and that is action at the Federal level. 
Despite the best efforts of the people 
of Colorado, the Denver metropolitan 
area is not going to meet the Federal 
health standard for carbon monoxide 
in this century without action on the 
Federal level. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a major role to play in clean- 
ing up the air in Denver—and in many 
other cities across the Western United 
States—but the Environmental Protec- 
8 Agency has abdicated its responsi- 

ty. 

Last Tuesday, the EPA Adminsitra- 
tor released his agency’s draft policy 
for dealing with the 50 to 60 cities 
across the country that likely will not 
attain the carbon monoxide and ozone 
pollution standards by the end of this 
year. That policy statement looks like 
a book and must weigh several pounds, 
but it is not going to help clean the air 
in Denver or Phoenix or Salt Lake 
City, or anywhere else. 

What EPA is going to do—or what 
they are going to try to do—is just 
extend the clean air deadlines indefi- 
nitely. They are telling the States and 
cities they have to reduce air pollution 
by 3 percent a year, but have not given 
them any of the tools they need to 
meet even that standard, which I be- 
lieve is too lenient to begin with. EPA 
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did not say anything about reducing 
carbon monoxide pollution from en- 
gines when they are started in cold 
temperatures. 

When cars are started in cold weath- 
er, the pollution control systems typi- 
cally are bypassed until the system 
warms up. As a result, emissions from 
cold engines significantly exceed the 
existing standards and many trips are 
short so that engines never really 
warm up. Thus, virtually all violations 
of the carbon monoxide standard in 
the West occur on cold days. 

But did EPA do anything about cold 
starts which they could do administra- 
tively? The answer is no, again. EPA 
could go about extending the warranty 
period for pollution control equipment 
or come to us for help in doing that. 
Did they do that? Again the answer is 
no. 

EPA well could require testing at 
high-altitude areas like Denver, but 
have they done so, which they could 
do under existing regulations? No. 

Under these regulations, passenger 
cars are required to meet the same 
pollution standards at high elevations 
as well as low elevations. However, 
while EPA operates two low-elevation 
testing centers, it has no testing cen- 
ters at high-elevation sites. It used to 
before this administration came to 
town. It used to have one, but it got 
taken out for the purposes of deregu- 
lating.” 

What we are deregulating is the 
health of people at high altitudes, cer- 
tainly nothing else. There is a variety 
of other things that the administra- 
tion could do as well. 

There are light-duty trucks. While 
passenger cars have to meet the same 
emission standards regardless of where 
the cars are sold, EPA permits manu- 
facturers to produce two classes of 
light-duty trucks, one that meets low 
CO standards and which can be sold at 
low elevations, and another with 
weaker standards that can be sold at 
higher elevations. 

What we ought to be doing is tight- 
ening up on emission standards for the 
light trucks requiring that all light 
trucks be certified to meet the new 
lower emission standards. 

In addition, what we ought to be 
doing to clean up our air is mandating 
oxygenated fuel requirements and 
mandating that about 3 percent of the 
fuel used be oxygenated. This would 
be good for every city in the country 
that is out of compliance and help 
lower significantly the carbon monox- 
ide pollution and make a contribution 
to meeting the ozone standard. 

At the same time, and EPA left this 
on the back burner as well, the option 
of staying on daylight saving time 
during the winter and also tightening 
up the CO emissions standards for 
passenger cars. 
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Unfortunately, EPA has addressed 
none of these items. What they have 
done is simply pass the buck by send- 
ing up to us this voluminous report 
that is nothing but a toothless tiger. 

It is not good enough, Mr. President. 
If we are serious about reducing air 
pollution in most of the major metro- 
politan areas across the country, the 
Federal Government must do its part. 
And if EPA will not tell the States and 
cities that it is going to get tougher on 
cutting pollution from cars and trucks, 
and major stationary sources as well, 
then we are going to have to do EPA’s 
work for it. Most of the items I have 
mentioned, EPA could do administra- 
tively if they had the gumption. Un- 
fortunately, they do not. But that is 
the same thing—we should be familiar 
with this—that happened in the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery 
Act, in Superfund, in the Clean Water 
Act, and in so many other environmen- 
tal statutes. EPA in this administra- 
tion has not done its job and apparent- 
ly will not do its job, so once again we 
are going to be forced into the role of 
regulating in great detail. 


BUDGET DEFICIT REDUCTION 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, to- 
morrow or Monday, I will introduce a 
bill which will essentially freeze tax 
rates at the 1987 level, but pending 
the introduction of that bill in the 
morning, I want to insert in the 
RECORD to show how far the American 
people are ahead of this august body, 
a letter I received from National Small 
Business United. They have called for 
$45 billion in Federal deficit reduc- 
tions, but they propose that this be 
achieved by at least $22.5 billion in in- 
creased revenues and by $22.5 billion 
in reduced spending. They even sug- 
gest that they would support a freeze 
on income tax rates and a temporary 
income tax surcharge and a freeze on 
all spending in order to achieve the 
kind of spending reductions they are 
talking about. 

Mr. President, when the business 
community takes a position that I con- 
sider as responsible as this one, I think 
it is noteworthy and ought to be put in 
the Recorp for all of my colleagues to 
see. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter and enclosed news release at- 
tached be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

NATIONAL SMALL BUSINESS UNITED, 
October 26, 1987. 

Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 

Chairman, Senate Committee on Small 
Business, 428-A Russell Senate Office 
Building, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: $23 billion is—plain 
and simple—too little, too late. 

As the budget summit with the Adminis- 
tration begins, National Small Business 
United (NSBU) urges you to make signifi- 
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cant progress toward а balanced budget by 
reducing the budget deficit at least $45 bil- 
lion—but with no new spending. 

NSBU proposes that this be achieved by 
at least $22.5 billion of increased revenues 
and by $22.5 billion of reduced spending. To 
reach the necessary levels of revenue, NSBU 
would support a freeze on income tax rates 
and a temporary income tax surcharge. On 
the spending side, we support a real freeze 
on all spending except, of course, the inter- 
est on the soon-to-be $3 Trillion National 
Debt. If further action is needed to bring 
about the $22.5 billion in spending savings, 
then we would support an equal reduction 
in all federal government programs except 
for social security—it would remain frozen. 

The $23 billion Gramm-Rudman deficit 
target was established for political rather 
than economic reasons. The current eco- 
nomic crisis requires an economic response. 
This means it’s time to face up to the 
facts—significant progress on the federal 
deficit can only be made by facing the 
tough decisions on spending and revenues. 

The future of our nation’s millions of 
small firms is in your hands. NSBU is will- 
ing to stand with you to support responsible 
efforts to make that future more secure— 
for all of us. 

We look forward to working with you! 

Sincerely, 
Jack GARDNER, 
NSBU President. 
JOHN PAUL GALLEs, 
NSBU Executive 
Vice President. 


NSBU CALLS FOR $45 BILLION IN FEDERAL 
DEFICIT REDUCTIONS 


National Small Business United today 
called on Congress and the Administration, 
now in budget summit meetings, to reduce 
the federal deficit by at least $45 billion. 

We have put off elimination of the feder- 
al deficit for too long,” stated Jack Gardner, 
NSBU President and owner of Artcraft In- 
dustries, Inc., Milwaukee, WI. “Congress 
needs to renew confidence in the United 
States economy by demonstrating that it 
has the ability and the determination to 
eliminate the deficit. The $23 billion in defi- 
cit reductions targeted by the Gramm- 
Rudman Act is simply insufficient.” 

“The Gramm-Rudman target was estab- 
lished at $23 billion for political rather than 
economic reasons,” he added. “Тһе current 
economic crisis requires an economic re- 
sponse. We must make substantial cuts now 
while our economy is still growing.” 

“In order to achieve at least $45 billion in 
deficit reductions, NSBU proposes a combi- 
nation of increased federal revenues and do- 
mestic spending cuts,” John Galles, NSBU 
Executive Vice President, announced.” Тһе 
current budget reconciliation proposals are 
totally unacceptable. They raise revenues 
by focusing on a narrow application of user 
fees and tax increases that unfairly impact 
on small business. 

“The responsibility for reducing our feder- 
al deficit must be shared by all sectors of 
the economy, including consumers as well as 
providers of goods and services.” “We рго- 
pose that federal revenues be increased 
through a temporary, freeze on income tax 
rates at current levels and/or a federal 
surtax of up to 5 percent, to be applied 
evenly across the board and to be used only 
for deficit reduction," Galles stated. “Іп ad- 
dition, we propose that federal government 
spending be reduced. NSBU would accept a 
$50 billion decrease in the deficit by raising 
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$25 billion in revenues and cutting $25 bil- 
lion in expenses.” 

“If every agency of government had expe- 
rienced budget cuts like those imposed on 
the U.S. Small Business Administration 
since 1981, we would not have a deficit 
today,” Galles pointed out. 

Galles also advocated the adoption of 
multi-year budget plans: “NSBU has sup- 
ported multi-year budgets as a way to 
achieve deeper deficit reductions over sever- 
al years,” he said. “It is important to send a 
strong signal to financial markets that the 
United States will put its finances in order.” 

The proposal to increase revenues 
through a temporary tax freeze or a tax sur- 
charge reflects the high level of concern 
among small business owners about the cur- 
rent status of the national and international 
economy, according to Galles. “This propos- 
al, calling for a temporary tax freeze or a 
tax surcharge, is consistent with the recom- 
mendation from the 1986 White House Con- 
ference on Small Buisiness in that it calls 
for no intrinsic changes in the tax code.” 

“While small business owners are usually 
the least likely to support a tax increase, 
small business owners recognize that it is 
high time for the federal government to 
match revenues and expenses,” he said. 
“The current international economic cli- 
mate necessitates bold and expeditious 
action by the Administration and Congress 
to restore confidence in the American econ- 
omy. The President and leaders of Congress 
must demonstrate an ability to work togeth- 
er and confront the economic questions 
before them.” 

“We believe that any damage caused by 
higher taxes pales in comparison to the 
damage that will be caused if the federal 
deficit is allowed to continue at the current 
level, ” Galles asserted. 

National Small Business United is a pri- 
vate, non-profit association, organized ex- 
clusively for the interests of small business, 
representing 50,000 small business owners 
from throughout the United States. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MICHIGAN WILDERNESS ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar Order 389, H.R. 148. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 148) to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan as wil- 
derness, and for other purposes, reported 
with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
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tion, and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment to strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Michigan Wilderness Act of 1987”. 
FINDINGS 

Sec. 2. In designating wilderness areas 
pursuant to this Act, the Congress— 

(1) finds, as provided in the Wilderness 
Act, that such areas— 

(A) generally appear to have been affected 
primarily by the forces of nature, with the 
imprint of man's work substantially unnoti- 
ceable; 

(B) have outstanding opportunities for 
solitude or a primitive and unconfined type 
of recreation; and 

(C) contain ecological, geological, and 
other features of scientific, educational, and 
scenic value; and 

(2) considers significant the assurances of 
the Governor of Michigan that he has no in- 
tention of seeking more stringent air quality 
standards which would impinge on develop- 
ment of lands surrounding wilderness areas 
designated by this Act. 

DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 

Sec. 3. In furtherance of the purposes of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 (16 U.S.C. 1131), 
the following lands in the State of Michigan 


(a) “subject to valid existing rights and 
reasonable access to exercise such rights” 
certain lands in the Manistee National 
Forest, comprising approximately three 
thousand three hundred and ninety-five 
acres as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Nordhouse Dunes Wilderness—Pro- 
posed”, dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Nordhouse Dunes Wilderness; 

(b) certain lands іп the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately eighteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty seven 
acres as generally depicted on a map enti- 
ted Sylvania Wilderness—Proposed”, 
dated April 1987, and which shall be known 
as the Sylvania Wilderness; 

(с) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately fourteen 
thousand one hundred and thirty-nine acres 
as generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Sturgeon River Gorge Wilderness—Pro- 
posed”, dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Sturgeon River Gorge Wilder- 


ness; 

(d) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately four 
thousand six hundred and forty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “‘Rock 
River Canyon Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
April 1987, and which shall be known as the 
Rock River Canyon Wilderness; 

(e) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately five 
thousand five hundred acres as generally de- 
picted on a map entitled “Big Island Lake 
Wilderness—Proposed", dated April 1987, 
and which shall be known as the Big Island 
Lake Wilderness; 

(f) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately twelve 
thousand two hundred and thirty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “Mack- 
inac Wilderness—Proposed", dated April 
1987, and which shall be known as the 
Mackinac Wilderness; 

(9) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety acres as 
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generally depicted оп a тар entitled “Нотзе- 
shoe Bay Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
April 1987, and shall be known as the Horse- 
shoe Bay Wilderness; 

(h) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately three 
hundred and seventy eight acres as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Round Island 
Wilderness—Proposed”, dated April 1987, 
and which shall be known as the Round 
Island Wilderness; and 

(i) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approrimately sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
"McCormick Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
April 1987, and which shall be known as the 
McCormick Wilderness. 

DESCRIPTION AND MAPS 

SEC. 4. As soon as practicable after this Act 
takes effect, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall file maps and legal descriptions of 
each wilderness area designated by this title 
with the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, United States Senate, and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, and each such 
map and legal description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal descriptions and maps may be made. 
Each such map and legal description shall 
be on file and available for public inspec- 
tion in the office of the Chief of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 

ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 

Sec. 5. Subject to valid existing rights, 
each wilderness area designated by this Act 
shall be administered by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture in accordance with the provisions 
of the Wilderness Act of 1964 governing 
areas designated by that Act as wilderness 
areas except that with respect to any area 
designated in this Act, any reference in such 
provisions to the effective date of the Wil- 
derness Act of 1964 shall be deemed to be a 
reference to the effective date of this Act. 

RARE II REVIEW 

Sec. 6. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadless area review 
and evaluation program (RARE 11); and 

(2) the Congress has made its own review 
and examination of National Forest System 
roadless areas in the State of Michigan and 
of the environmental impacts associated 
with alternative allocations of such areas. 

(b) On the basis of such review, the Con- 
gress hereby determines and directs that— 

(1) without passing on the question of the 
legal and factual sufficiency of the RARE П 
final environmental statement (dated Janu- 
ary 1979) with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Michigan; such 
statement shall not be subject to judicial 
review with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Michigan; 

(2) with respect to the National Forest 
System lands in the State of Michigan which 
ere reviewed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in the second roadless area review and 
evaluation (RARE II) and those lands re- 
Jerred to in subsection (d), that review and 
evaluation or reference shall be deemed for 
the purposes of the initial land management 
plans required for such lands by the Forest 
and Rangeland Renewable Resources Plan- 
ning Act of 1974, as amended by the Nation- 
al Forest Management Act of 1976, to be an 
adequate consideration of the suitability of 
such lands for inclusion in the National 
Wüderness Preservation System and the De- 
partment of Agriculture shall not be re- 
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quired to review the wilderness option prior 
to the revisions of the plans, but shall review 
the wilderness option when the plans are re- 
vised, which revisions will ordinarily occur 
on a ten-year cycle, or at least every fifteen 
years, unless, prior to such time, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture finds that conditions in 
a unit have significantly changed; 

(3) areas in the State of Michigan re- 
viewed in such final environmental state- 
ment or referenced in subsection (d) and not 
designated wilderness upon enactment of 
this Act shall be managed for multiple use in 
accordance with land management plans 
pursuant to section 6 of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974, as amended by the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976: Provided, 
That such areas need not be managed for the 
purpose of protecting their suitability for 
wilderness designation prior to or during re- 
vision of the initial land management 
plans; 

(4) in the event that revised land manage- 
ment plans in the State of Michigan are im- 
plemented pursuant to section 6 of the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the Na- 
tional Forest Management Act of 1976, and 
other applicable law, areas not recommend- 
ed for wilderness designation need not be 
managed for the purpose of protecting their 
suitability for wilderness designation prior 
to or during revision of such plans, and 
areas recommended for wilderness designa- 
tion shall be managed for the purpose of 
protecting their suitability for wilderness 
designation as may be required by the Forest 
and Rangeland Renewable Resources Plan- 
ning Act of 1974, as amended by the Nation- 
al Forest Management Act of 1976, and other 
applicable law; and 

(5) unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture shall 
not conduct any further statewide roadless 
area review and evaluation of National 
Forest System lands in the State of Michi- 
gan for the purpose of determining their 
suitability for inclusion in the National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

(c) As used in this section, and as provided 
in section 6 of the Forest and Rangeland Re- 
newable Resources Planning Act of 1974, as 
amended by the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976, the term “revision” shall 
not include an “amendment” to a plan. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
also apply to National Forest System road- 
less lands in the State of Michigan which 
are less than five thousand acres in size. 

NONWILDERNESS ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 7. Congress does not intend that des- 
ignation of wilderness areas in the State of 
Michigan lead to the creation of protective 
perimeters or buffer zones around each wil- 
derness area. The fact that nonwilderness 
activities or uses can be seen or heard from 
areas within the wilderness shall not, of 
itself, preclude such activities or uses up to 
the boundary of the wilderness. 

HUNTING, FISHING, AND TRAPPING 

БЕС. 8. As provided in section 4(d)(7) of the 
Wilderness Act, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as affecting the jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibilities of the State of Michigan with 
respect to wildlife and fish in the national 
forests in Michigan. 

INHOLDERS RIGHTS 

БЕС. 9. As provided in section 5 of the Wil- 
derness Act— 

(1) owners of private lands within any 
area designated by this Act shall be assured 
the right of adequate access; and 
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(2) no privately owned lands within any 
area designated by this Act may be acquired 
without concurrence of the owner of such 
lands. 


FIRE, INSECTS, AND DISEASE CONTROL 


Sec. 10. As provided in section 4(4)(1) of 
the Wilderness Act, the Secretary may take 
such measures as may be necessary to con- 
trol fire, insects, and diseases within any 
area designated by this Act. 


AMENDMENT NO, 1198 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk on behalf of 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
LEVIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 


The Senator from West Virginia (for Mr. 
LEVIN) proposes an amendment No. 1198. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 10, strike out line 10 and all that 
follows through line 14 on page 12, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(a) subject to valid existing rights and rea- 
sonable access to exercise such rights cer- 
tain lands in the Manistee National Forest, 
comprising approximately three thousand 
four hundred and fifty acres as generally 
depicted on a map entitled "Nordhouse 
Dunes Wilderness—Proposed", dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Nordhouse Dunes Wilderness; 

(b) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately eighteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty seven 
acres as generally depicted on а map enti- 
Мей Sylvania — Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated November 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Sylvania Wilderness; 

(c) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately fourteen 
thousand five hundred acres as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Sturgeon River 
Gorge Wilderness—Proposed”, dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Sturgeon River Gorge Wilderness; 

(а) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately four 
thousand six hundred and forty acres as 
generally depicted оп a map entitled “Rock 
River Canyon Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
November 1987, and which shall be known 
as the Rock River Canyon Wilderness; 

(е) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately five thou- 
sand five hundred acres as generally depict- 
ed оп a map entitled “Big Island Lake Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated November 1987, 
and which shall be known as the Big Island 
Lake Wilderness; 

(f) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately twelve 
thousand two hundred and thirty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled “Маск- 
inac Wilderness—Proposed", dated Novem- 
ber 1987, and which shall be known as the 
Mackinac Wilderness; 

(g) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Horseshoe Bay  Wilderness—Proposed", 
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dated November 1987, and shall be known as 
the Horseshoe Bay Wilderness; 

(h) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately three 
hundred and seventy eight acres as general- 
ly depicted оп a map entitled “Round Island 
Wilderness—Proposed", dated November 
1987, and which shall be known as the 
Round Island Wilderness; 

(i) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“McCormick Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
November 1987, and which shall be known 
as the McCormick Wilderness; and 

(j) certain lands іп the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately eleven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy acres 
as generally depicted on а map entitled “De- 
lirium Wilderness—Proposed", dated Ко- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Delirium Wilderness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1198) was 

to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The committee amendment 
amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the legis- 
lation before us designates certain ex- 
isting national forest lands in Michi- 
gan wilderness, and releases other na- 
tional forest lands for multiple uses. 
This bill, which was recently reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, designates as wilderness 
about 3 percent—92,000 acres—of the 
2.8 million acres of existing national 
forest land in Michigan. No additional 
lands are being added to U.S. forest 
holdings in Michigan by this bill. 

Currently, the national average of 
areas designated wilderness in nation- 
al forest lands is 16 percent. The 3 per- 
cent in this bill is quite modest when 
compared to a national average of 16 
percent. In fact, the bill designates 
fewer acres as wilderness than are 
presently being administered as wil- 
derness in Michigan. 

This legislation preserves a small 
amount of existing U.S. forest land in 
its relatively pristine condition. It as- 
sures the protection of traditional 
fishing and hunting rights in accord- 
ance with the existing rules of the 
Michigan Department of Natural Re- 
sources. The bill preserves a tradition- 
al hunting and camping corridor in 
the Sturgeon Gorge area as a result of 
а compromise between Congressman 
KILDEE and myself. It would also re- 
lease the remaining roadless areas 
which have been administered as wil- 
derness since 1980, to be managed for 
multiple uses. 

The Governor of Michigan, James 
Blanchard, supports this bill. In his 
letter of support, which I ask unani- 
mous consent be printed in the 
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Recorp, Governor Blanchard states 
that the State’s Forest Products In- 
dustry Development Council, which 
advises him on matters affecting that 
industry, also endorsed enactment of 
the bill. 

This legislation will have no negative 
impact on economic development. It 
includes the conditions which have 
been proposed by the Michigan Forest 
Products Industry Development Coun- 
cil. Those conditions are: Releasing 
the remaining roadless acreage for 
multiple use; directing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not to conduct 
any separate statewide survey of road- 
less areas that could lead to further 
wilderness designation; and assurance 
from the Governor that there will be 
no attempt to change the air quality 
standards which would impinge devel- 
opment on surrounding lands. The po- 
sition of the Forest Products Industry 
Development Council reinforces the 
conclusion that the wilderness legisla- 
tion will have no adverse effect on this 
industry or others important to Michi- 
gan. 

The 10 areas designated are as fol- 
lows: Big Island Lake, Delirium, Horse- 
shoe Bay, Mackinac, McCormick, 
Nordhouse Dunes, Rock River 
Canyon, Round Island, Sturgeon 
Gorge, and Sylvania. 

Because of the floor amendment 
being offered, representing a compro- 
mise on the five areas in dispute be- 
tween my bill and the House bill, I 
expect the House will now accept this 
version with no further amendment. 
The compromise does the following: 
The House yields to the Senate posi- 
tion on Big Island Lake and agrees to 
include certain existing public acreage 
surrounding existing private inhold- 
ings; the Senate yields to the House 
position on Delirium and agrees to 
designate the area wilderness as rec- 
ommended by the Forest Service— 
until recently the Forest Service had 
not recommended Delirium by desig- 
nated wilderness—the House yields to 
the Senate position on government 
Island and agrees to not designate the 
area wilderness; the Senate yields to 
the House position on Nordhouse 
Dunes and agrees to include an area 
including an extension of the dune 
line to the north of the area; and a 
compromise position on Sturgeon 
Gorge in which the House agrees to 
preserve a traditional hunting and 
camping corridor, and the Senate 
agrees to include certain acreage con- 
sistent with current Forest Service rec- 
ommendations. 

Today’s action will help put this 
issue behind us in a fair and sensible 
way. I want to thank the chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture, Mr. 
LEAHY, and the ranking minority 
member, Mr. Lucan, for their help, 
and the help of their staff in resolving 
this issue. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

LANSING, MI, 
October 1, 1986. 
Hon. Jesse HELMS, Jr. 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to ex- 
press my support for the passage of Michi- 
gan’s national forest lands by adding them 
to the National Wilderness Preservation 
System. This legislation will serve the inter- 
ests of both Michigan and the nation by 
protecting wilderness areas of national sig- 
nificance and by providing certainty and 
stability to Michigan’s forest products devel- 
opment efforts. 

The outstanding natural qualities of the 
lands protected as wilderness in S. 1767 are 
beyond question. Both the Michigan De- 
partment of Natural Resources and the U.S. 
Forest Service have identified many of the 
areas as highly scenic and unspoiled. Rang- 
ing from the rare stretch of undeveloped 
Great Lakes shoreline at Nordhouse Dunes 
to the rugged uplands and lush wetlands of 
the Sturgeon River Gorge, these areas rep- 
resent the best of what Michigan has to 
offer to the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System. Congressional action to protect 
these areas is needed to guard this natural 
endowment for the future. 

It is important to note that Michigan con- 
tains approximately 2.7 million acres of na- 
tional forest lands, the most of any state 
east of the Mississippi. None of this acreage 
is currently protected formally as wilder- 
ness. We are one of the few states with such 
significant forest land holdings that do not 
contain wilderness areas designated by Con- 
gress. It is clear that Michigan has areas 
with qualities comparable to any wilderness 
lands in the nation, and it is time that they 
are permanently protected through action 
by Congress. 

Enactment of this legislation will be fully 
consistent with Michigan’s forest products 
development program. It affects only a 
small portion of our national forest lands, 
and the proposed wilderness areas have 
been studied and found to have little poten- 
tial commercial timber yielding in any case. 
The state’s Forest Products Industry Devel- 
opment Council, which advises me on mat- 
ters affecting the industry, has endorsed en- 
actment of this bill. Further, standard re- 
lease language in the bill, giving the U.S. 
Forest Service the ability to manage re- 
maining lands as it sees fit, should strength- 
en the forest products industry program by 
2 the commercial status of those 
ani 

8. 1767 is a carefully crafted bill that bal- 
ances the critical need to protect Michigan's 
most spectacular national forest lands with 
our need for economic development. It will 
protect our wild lands for the use and enjoy- 
ment of citizens now and in the future. It is 
in the best tradition of Michigan conserva- 
tion. I encourage favorable action by the 
Senate Agriculture Committee on S. 1767. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES J. BLANCHARD, 
Governor. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, I rise to 
again express my opposition to the 
Michigan wilderness bill. 

Most of the areas that will be desig- 
nated by this legislation are in the 
Upper Peninsula area of the State. As 
I testified before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, there is significant 
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opposition to this designation by the 
people who live nearby. These are 
people who deeply care about preserv- 
ing these lands and who believe in the 
sound and careful management of 
these areas. 

The U.S. Forest Service, through its 
land management plans, has indicated 
its intention to continue to manage 
these areas as wilderness in the ab- 
sence of a permanent wilderness desig- 
nation. The development of these 
forest management plans is intended 
to make sure that all national forest 
land is managed with full public par- 
ticipation and oversight. Maintaining 
long-term, flexible management is a 
better policy for protecting these 
areas and making sure that the inter- 
ests of the people of Michigan and our 
Nation are met. 

It is important to note that the 
areas being managed as wilderness do 
not exist in a pristine state but have 
been used in various ways over the 
long history of the State of Michigan. 

The current condition of these lands 
is a testament to the wise and careful 
stewardship they have received, to- 
gether with vigilant, active and con- 
structive participation by Michigan 
citizens. There is a powerful love of 
the land in the Upper Peninsula and a 
deep sense of involvement by the 
people who live there. These citizens 
feel that additional binding wilderness 
designations are unnecessary and I 
agree with them. The existing process 
has worked well. It is through wise 
management rather than nonmanage- 
ment that we can best protect that 
which we all value and want to main- 
tain for future generations. 

Only 39 States have Federal forest 
lands eligible for permanent wilder- 
ness designations, and 33 States now 
have received Federal wilderness des- 
ignations. Michigan, then, is one of 
only six States that remain with lands 
eligible for permanent wilderness des- 
ignation. 

I understand the desire of the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to re- 
solve this issue in the remaining six 
States. I further understand the deci- 
sion of the committee to act despite 
the difference of viewpoint of the two 
Michigan Senators. While I do not 
agree with the decision, I respect the 
majority vote on this matter and wish 
it were otherwise. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the legislation 
before us, H.R. 148, and the amend- 
ment to be offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Michigan, Senator LEVIN. I 
commend the Senator for his foresight 
in introducing wilderness legislation 
for the State of Michigan, and his 
hard work in pursuing this legislation 
through the 99th and 100th Congress- 
es. 
H.R. 148 would designate the first 
national forest wilderness areas in the 
State of Michigan. The bill would add 
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nine areas, totaling 79,249 acres, to the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System—areas that have all been rec- 
ommended for wilderness designation 
or wilderness study by the Forest 
Service. The bill will also ensure that 
national forest lands in Michigan not 
designated as wilderness are released 
for such uses as are deemed appropri- 
ate through the national forest land 
management planning process. 

The Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry considered two 
separate wilderness bills for the State 
of Michigan: S. 1036, introduced by 
Senator LEVIN on April 10, 1987, and 
H.R. 148, passed by the House on April 
8, 1987, and referred to the committee. 
The two bills differ in the exclusion in 
S. 1036 of two areas, totaling 12,084 
acres, that the Forest Service had op- 
posed in testimony before the House. 
On October 19, 1987, the committee 
favorably reported H.R. 148 on a voice 
vote after an amendment to strike the 
text of H.R. 148 and insert in lieu 
thereof the text of S. 1036 had been 
agreed to. 

At the time of committee consider- 
ation of the legislation, there were on- 
going negotiations between the Forest 
Service and appellants of the Hiawa- 
tha National Forest land management 
plan. One of the issues under negotia- 
tion was wilderness designation for the 
two areas not included in S. 1036 but 
included in H.R. 148: the Delirium and 
Government Island areas. 

Since committee consideration of 
the bill, the appeal of the Hiawatha 
land management plan has been set- 
tled. The agreement reached between 
the Forest Service and the appellants 
stipulates that the Delirium and Gov- 
ernment Island areas will continue to 
be managed as semiprimitive nonmo- 
torized areas, with no road construc- 
tion and no timber harvest, should the 
areas not be designated wilderness by 
Congress. The agreement further 
states that the Forest Service’s only 
objections to wilderness designation 
for the two areas are based on specific 
management concerns over each area. 

Since the settlement of the Hiawa- 
tha final plan, the committee has 
worked with Senator Levin, the co- 
sponsors of H.R. 148 in the House, and 
the Forest Service to see if the man- 
agement concerns of the Forest Serv- 
ice over the Delirium and Government 
Island areas could be addressed and 
the areas designated wilderness. The 
amendment offered today by Senator 
Levin is the result of those efforts. 

The amendment offered by Senator 
LEVIN adds the proposed Delirium wil- 
derness area to the bill, bringing the 
total acreage to be added to the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation System 
by this bill to 91,535 acres, and ad- 
dresses the management concerns 
voiced by the Forest Service with re- 
gards to the Delirium area. The 
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amendment also makes small adjust- 
ments to the Sturgeon River, Gorge 
and the Nordhouse Dunes proposed 
wilderness area, adding an additional 
501 acres to the bill. 

Mr. President, it is my hope, and the 
hope of the ranking member of the 
committee, Senator Lucan, that the 
adoption of the Senator from Michi- 
gan's amendment will make the bill ac- 
ceptable to the House and will avoid 
the need for а conference. I therefore 
urge the adoption of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Michigan, 
Senator LEVIN, and urge my colleagues 
to support the passage of H.R. 148. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
committee amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (H.R. 148) as amended, 
was passed. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


TESTIMONY BY FORMER 
SENATE EMPLOYEE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk & resolution on behalf of 
myself and the distinguished Republi- 
can leader, Mr. Dore, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 326) to authorize tes- 
timony by & former Senate employee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the de- 
fendants in an antitrust action pend- 
ing in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Washing- 
ton, General Communication Inc. 
versus Alascom, Inc. have caused а 
deposition subpoena to be issued for 
the testimony of William D. Phillips, а 
former administrative assistant to 
Senator STEVENS. Тһе underlying 
matter is а dispute between two com- 
panies which provide telephone serv- 
ice to Alaska. This resolution would 
authorize Mr. Phillips’ testimony 
except to the extent that Senator STE- 
vENS determines that a privilege of the 
Senate should be asserted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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The preamble was agreed to. 
The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 


S. Res. 326 


Whereas, in the case of General Commu- 
nication Inc. v. Alascom, Inc. et al, No. 
C84-523C, pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of 
Washington, defendants Alascom, Inc. and 
Pacific Telecom, Inc. have caused a deposi- 
tion subpoena to be issued in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia for the testimony of William D. 
Phillips, & former administrative assistant 
to Senator Ted Stevens; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by judicial process, be taken 
from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needful for the promotion of jus- 
tice, the Senate will take such action as will 
promote the ends of justice consistent with 
the privileges of the Senate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That William D. Phillips is au- 
thorized to testify in the case of General 
Communication Inc. v. Alascom, Inc., et al., 
except as to matters which Senator Stevens 
determines that a privilege of the Senate 
should be asserted. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to, and I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE RE- 
QUEST FOR ACCESS TO PER- 
MANENT SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INVESTIGATIONS FILES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk а resolution on behalf of 
myself and the distinguished Republi- 
can leader, Mr. Dolx, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 327) to authorize 
production of documents by the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolutíon. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, during 
1982-85 the Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs conducted an 
investigation into allegations of fraud 
and other wrongdoing in the procure- 
ment of ships for the Navy. The in- 
spector general of the Department of 
Defense currently is examining issues 
relating to the subject matter of the 
subcommittee's investigation and, in 
aid of his office's inquiries, has asked 
the subcommittee for access to records 
of its investigation. 
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Senators Nunn and Rots, the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee, would like to be 
able to respond to authorized requests 
for pertinent subcommittee records. 
This resolution would authorize the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member, acting jointly, to provide 
access to, and release of, records of the 
subcommittee's investigation, as well 
as to determine the mode of any dis- 
closure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, 
reads as follows: 


S. REs. 327 


Whereas, during the period 1982-1985 the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
of the Committee on Governmental Affairs 
inquired into allegations of fraud and other 
wrongdoing in the procurement of ships for 
the Navy; 

Whereas, the Inspector General of the 
Department of Defense has requested 
access to records of the Subcommittee’s in- 
vestigation for use in a current related in- 
quiry; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by administrative or judicial 
process, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by permission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that documents, 
papers, and records under the control or in 
the possession of the Senate are needful for 
the promotion of justice, the Senate will 
take such action as will promote the ends of 
justice consistent with the privileges of the 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Rank- 
ing Minority Member of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations, acting 
jointly, are authorized to provide to the In- 
spector General of the Department of De- 
fense records of the Subcommittee’s investi- 
gation of allegations of fraud and other 
wrongdoing in the procurement of ships for 
the Navy. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the reso- 
lution was agreed to, and I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 376, 
SPOUSAL REUNIFICATION 
POLICIES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION, PLACED ON THE CAI- 
ENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House Joint 
Resolution 376, dealing with the 
spousal reunification policies of the 
Soviet Union, be placed on the calen- 
dar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SENATOR BYRD'S BIRTHDAY 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished assistant Republican 
leader have anything further he would 
like to say? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, to- 
morrow, the distinguished majority 
leader celebrates a birthday. I will 
leave for Wyoming at 6:15 a.m., for a 
large gathering in Casper, WY, of the 
Wyoming Heritage Society, and I 
cannot miss that. 

So, do not have too many votes in 
my absence. One or two, perhaps; cer- 
tainly nothing excessive. 

I must go, but I want to congratulate 
you on your birthday. I understand 
there is a fine celebration pending, 
and I know that will be delightful. 

I also wish to Mrs. Byrd, Erma, good 
health. I know that she has been indis- 
posed of late, and I hope she is heal- 


ing. 

So I leave you with that dual person- 
al message. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator is very kind and 
thoughtful and considerate, as always. 

I am very grateful for his remarks, 
and I am sure that Erma will be most 
appreciative. 

I hope he will have a safe journey to 
Wyoming and return. I look forward 
to seeing him after Thanksgiving, I 
suppose, and I hope we will be able to 
dispose of our remaining work in short 
order and go home for the Christmas 
holidays. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the majority leader might concur 
that we have tried to be, I think, coop- 
erative in these last weeks. You have 
set a daunting agenda for us, and I 
think we have done very well plowing 
through it. Some significant legisla- 
tion has been passed. 

From the early days of the session, 
where we did have some strong feel- 
ings on two issues and delay occurred 
we have certainly tried on this side of 
the aisle to help the majority leader 
reach his goal of a tremendous calen- 
dar, and we will do it after the recess 
period. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the able assistant Republican leader. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, that the 
Senate stand in recess until 9 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to and at 
6:54 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Friday, November 20, 1987, at 
9 a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate after the 
adjournment of the Senate on Novem- 
ber 18, 1987, under authority of the 
order of the Senate of February 3, 
1987: 

THE JUDICIARY 


DAVID A. EZRA, OF HAWAII, TO ВЕ US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE DISTRICT OF HAWAII VICE SAMUEL 
P. KING, RETIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


TONY MICHAEL GRAHAM, OF OKLAHOMA, TO BE 
US. ATTORNEY FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OP 
OKLAHOMA FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE LAYN R. 
PHILLIPS, RESIGNED. 

PATRICK J. FIEDLER, OF WISCONSIN, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT OF WISCON- 
SIN FOR X ELE 4 YEARS VICE JOHN R. 


BYRNES, TERM * 

JOHN E. FRYATT, OF WISCONSIN, ТО BE U.S. ATTOR- 
NEY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE JOSEPH P. STADT- 
MUELLER, RESIGNED. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED PERSONS OF THE AGEN- 
INTMENT 


ALSO FOR THE OTHER APPOINTMENTS INDICATED 
HEREWITH: 


FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFI- 
CERS OF CLASS 1, CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND SECRE- 
TARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
JAMES A. MOORHOUSE, OP VIRGINIA. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


JOHN R. DIAL, OF WASHINGTON. 
ALFRED W. FORD, OP MARYLAND. 
STANLEY D. HEISHMAN, OF VIRGINIA. 
MARY ANN MICKA, M.D., ОР TEXAS. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


NYOKA WHITE, OF CALIFORNIA 

FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN SERVICE OFFI- 
CERS OF CLASS 2, CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND SECRE- 
TARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


PAUL LYNDON SMITH, OF CALIFORNIA. 
JOSEPH BENJAMIN TORRES, OF COLORADO. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
RANDOLPH H. ZEITNER, OF VIRGINIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


JOHN W. Td ОР TEXAS. 
WILLIAM P. DAWKINS, JR., OP OREGON. 
SAMUEL E. KIDDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


MARILYN B. BUCHAN, OF VIRGINIA. 

PIRIE MORLEY GALL, OF MARYLAND. 

GREGORY F. HUGER, OF ILLINOIS. 

GAIL MARILYN LECCE, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
UMBIA. 


їл 
MICHAEL MORFIT, OF MARYLAND. 
CHARLES RANDOLPH SADLER, OF THE DISTRICT OF 


COLUMBIA. 
JAMES L. WALKER, OF NEVADA. 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


JAMES W. HUTCHESON, OF FLORIDA. 

FOR APPOINTMENT AS FOREIGN OFFICERS OF 
CLASS 3, CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND SECRETARIES IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 
OP AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
JAMIESON AGNEW, OF VIRGINIA. 


CHRISTOPHER JOHN MURAT, OF CONNECTICUT. 
LUIS G. MORENO, OF NEW YORK. 
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MARK DOUGLAS SCHELAND, OF NEW YORE. 
D. ОР FLORIDA. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
E. SCOTT BOZEK, OF VIRGINIA. 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
JOHN WENDELL AIRHART, OF VIRGINIA. 
CALIFO! 


CATHERINE R. GORDON, OF THE DISTRICT OF СО- 
A. JEFFERS, OF OHIO, 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


ANNA MARIA Р. ADAMO, OF FLORIDA. 
GARY GRANT BAGLEY, OF MAINE. 


DAVID MICHAEL COHEN, ОР NEW YORK. 
MARY SUE CONAWAY, OF VIRGINIA. 
PETER E. COZZENS, OF VIRGINIA. 
OSCAR G. DE SOTO, OF VIRGINIA. 


ELIZABETH L. G; IERLOOS, OF NEW JERSEY. 
MICHAEL GFOELLER, OF MAR’ 
TATIANA СА а „ ОР 


1. ROBERT HUGHES, JR., OF WYOMING. 
DOROTHY SENGER IMWOLD, OF FLORIDA. 
RICHARD E. JAWORSKI, OF MICHIGAN. 
DAVID JOEL KATZ, OF WASHINGTON. 
STEPHEN K. KEAT, OF NEW YORK. 
MARTHA NOVICK KELLEY, OF VIRGINIA. 
JOHN MONROE KOENIG, OF WASHINGTON, 
RNIA. 


JERRY POWELL LANIER, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
BARBARA ANNE LEAP, ОР THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 


LAURA R. LUFTIG, OF IOWA. 
. LUFTMAN, MASSA! 


WALTER LLOYD MAYO, III, OF VIRGINIA. 
PORTIA ELIZABETH MCCOLLUM, OF NORTH CAROLI- 


A. 
JOHN F. MCNAMARA, OF NEW 
ROG! 


NOIS. 


ANN 

JARSE GAIL SPECK, ОР THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

WILLIAM ROBERT STEIGELMANN, OF NEW JERSEY. 
RALPH CUT. 


LAND. 
А ELSIE VAN DOREN-SHULKIN, OF VIRGIN- 


ROBERT S. WANG, ОР CALIFORNIA. 
ROMAN HUGH WASILEWSKI, OF MAINE. 
JOHN L. WITHERS, П, OF MARYLAND. 
PAUL D. WOHLERS, OF WASHINGTON. 
JUDITH ANN WOOK, OF MINNESOTA. 
JOSEPH DEAN YAP, OF TENNESSEE. 
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U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


JUDITH RAINE BAROODY, OF VIRGINIA. 

THOMAS RILEY CARMICHAEL, OF FLORIDA. 

JOHN SHIELDS DICKSON, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

THOMAS J. DOWLING, OF NEW YORK. 

LUCY HARRIS HALL, OF NEW JERSEY. 

RICHARD EUGENE HOAGLAND, OF INDIANA. 

PHILLIP PAUL HOFFMAN, OF NEW YORK. 

FRANKLIN E. HUFFMAN, OF NEW YORK. 

JAMES J. KENNEY, JR., OF FLORIDA. 

PATRICK JOSEPH LINEHAN, OF MAINE. 

WILLIAM R. PALMER, OF OHIO. 

MARTIN RICHARD QUINN, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOSIE SLAUGHTER SHUMAKE, OF MISSISSIPPI. 

TIMOTHY FERREL SMITH, OF FLORIDA. 

RICHARD WEST STITES, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JEFFREY CRAWFORD THOMAS, OP NEW YORK. 

SUSAN ROSE WAGNER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

MARK A. WENTWORTH, OF MAINE. 

REBECCA RUTH WINCHESTER, ОР NEW MEXICO. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED MEMBERS OF THE FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
COMMERCE, AND THE U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, 
TO BE CONSULAR OFFICERS AND/OR SECRETARIES 
IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, AS INDICATED: 

CONSULAR OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES IN THE 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 

DAVID ALLAN ALARID, OF OKLAHOMA. 

CONSTANCE A. ANDERSON, OF VIRGINIA. 

BRUCE ARMSTRONG, OF FLORIDA. 

DALE A. BAKER, ОР TEXAS. 

VICTORIA SINGER BELL, ОР KENTUCKY. 

DANIEL P. BELLEGARDE, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

JOHN FREDERIC BERRY, OF MICHIGAN. 

BRUCE BERTON, OP WASHINGTON. 

DIANA D. BESAS, OF VIRGINIA. 

HOWARD H. BETTS, OF CALIFORNIA. 

DANIEL M. BOWEN, OF VIRGINIA. 

KATHLEEN LOUISE BOYLE, OF VIRGINIA. 

ROSS BROWN, ОР THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 


JACOB Н. DE RAAT, ОР VIRGINIA. 
RONALD E. EARLY, OF VIRGINIA. 
MARILYN C. ERESHEFSKY, OP CALIFORNIA. 
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JERRY FERENTINOS, OF VIRGINIA. 
MICHAEL HAROLD FINEGAN, OP MARYLAND. 
JANE C. GAFFNEY, ОР МОНТАНА. 

LORENE MARIE GLENN, ОР VIRGINIA. 
CAROLYN MONA GORMAN, OF VIRGINIA. 


WILLIAM A GREEN, III, ОР THE DISTRICT OF CO- 


LUMBIA. 
ROBERT M. GULLO, OP VIRGINIA. 
SAMI GEORGE HAJJAR, OF WYOMING. 
ANNE HALL, OF MAINE. 
STEVEN L. HALL, OF VIRGINIA. 
LANCE C. HAMILTON, OF CALIFORNIA. 
JOHN W. HANES, OP FLORIDA. 
THEODORE EDWIN HANSEN, OF INDIANA. 
CINDERELLA B. HAZEL, OF NEW JERSEY. 


THOMAS MARK HODGES, OF TENNESSEE. 
BRIEN PURCELL HORAN, OF CONNECTICUT. 


PAUL R. HUGHES, JR., OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 


BIA. 
BRADFORD J. JENSEN, OF MINNESOTA. 
ROBERT PEARCE KEPNER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
NABEEL A. KHOURY, OF NEW YORK. 
SUSAN A. KRAUSE, OF MISSOURI. 
PAUL M. LAURITANO, OF NEW YORK. 


NICOLE R. LORENZINI, OF ILLINOIS. 
JEFFREY L. LUCE, OF KANSAS. 

TERRY D. MANESS, OF NEW MEXICO. 
VICTOR E. MANLEY, OF ARIZONA. 
KARI L. MASENGALE, OF ILLINOIS. 
HUNTINGTON 8. MASON, OF VIRGINIA. 


SCOTT C. MCCARTHY, OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 


BIA. 
CHRISTOPHER J. MCMULLEN, OF VIGIINIA. 


VICTORIA 8. MIDDLETON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

PETER M. MORGRET, OF VIRGINIA. 

MARK A. MOSER, OF VIRGINIA. 

JOSEPH N. MUSKA, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

GARY G. OBA, OF ALASKA. 

JUNE MARIE O'CONNELL, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA. 

JEROME JOHN OETGEN, ОР PENNSYLVANIA. 


VALERIE E. PLAME, ОР VIRGINIA. 
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ANNE LOUISE RAFFERTY, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
MARK D. ROBERTS, OF MARYLAND. 
MARC 8. SAGEMAN, OF NEW YORK. 


VICTOR SCHUMANN, ОР THE DISTRICT ОР COLUM- 
BIA. 

JEFFREY CLAIR SCHWENK, OF ILLINOIS. 

STEPHEN DAVID SELLERS, OF CALIFORNIA. 

RAPHAEL 


GEORGE C. STAVROU, OF ARIZONA. 

SCOTT D. THOMSON, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CONRAD ROBERT TRIBBLE, OF CALIFORNIA. 

THEODORE TUNG, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

GARY 8. WAKAHIRO, OF HAWAII. 

RUFUS A. WATKINS, OF MARYLAND. 

DONINE M. WILLIS, ОР MARYLAND. 

JOYCE SU WONG, OF CALIFORNIA. 

LAWRENCE C. YONTZ, OF OHIO. 

EUGENE STEWART YOUNG, OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 

STEVEN EDWARD ZATE, OF FLORIDA. 


CONSULAR OFFICERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


CATHERINE HOUGHTON, OF CALIFORNIA. 

JAMES M. MEDAS, OP CALIFORNIA. 

SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 

DENNIS E. BARNES, OF OREGON. 

JOHN J. MUTH, OF VIRGINIA. 

TIMOTHY E. RAMISH, OF VIRGINIA. 

THOMAS A. ROSENGREN, OF NEW JERSEY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBER OP THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE TO THE CLASS INDICATED, EFFECTIVE DECEM- 
BER 22, 1985. 

CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF 
COUNSELOR: 

PRISCILLA ANN CLAPP, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBER OF THE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE TO THE CLASS INDICATED, EFFECTIVE THE EF- 
FECTIVE DATE OF THE 1987 STATE SENIOR FOREIGN 
SERVICE PROMOTION LIST: 

CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OP 
COUNSELOR: 

HENRY L. CLARKE, OF CALIFORNIA. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, November 19, 1987 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We are aware, O gracious God, of 
the rich blessings that we have re- 
ceived as a nation with freedoms and 
opportunities and wealth and re- 
sources all about. Teach us, O God, 
how we may use these gifts entrusted 
to us, not only for our use, but in shar- 
ing with people whose opportunities 
have not been so great and whose 
needs are so basic. May we be good 
stewards of that which has been given 
to us and may we do the works of jus- 
tice and charity with what we possess. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (H.R. 1900) “Ап 
act to amend the Child Abuse Preven- 
tion and Treatment Act, the Child 
Abuse and Treatment and Adoption 
Reform Act of 1978, and the Family 
Violence Prevention and Services Act 
to extend through fiscal year 1991 the 
authorities established in such Acts,” 
disagreed to by the House, and agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Dopp, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Мг. Натсн to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2112) “An act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1988 for 
intelligence апа  intelligence-related 
activities of the United States Govern- 
ment, for the Intelligence Community 
Staff, for the Central Intelligence 
Agency Retirement апа Disability 
System, and for other purposes." 

The message also announced Mr. 
HOLLINGS, Mr. FORD, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
DANFORTH, and Mrs. KASSEBAUM, from 
the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation; Mr. BENTSEN, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, and Mr. PACKWOOD, from 


the Committee on Finance, solely for 
consideration of title II; to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate, to 
the bill (Н.В. 2310) “Ап act to amend 
the Airport and Airway Improvement 
Act of 1982 for the purpose of extend- 
ing the authorization of appropria- 
tions for airport and airway improve- 
ments, and for other purposes." 

The message also announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill, а joint 
resolution, and & concurrent resolu- 
tion of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 1360. An act to amend the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 1974, and for other purposes; 

S.J. Res. 221. Joint resolution welcoming 
President Yunis Khalis and the Delegation 
of the Islamic Unity of Afghan; and 

S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution 
welcoming Vladimir and Maria Slepak to 
the United States. 


DENVER POST: WRIGHT RIGHT, 
PRESIDENT WRONG 


(Mrs. SCHROEDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
her remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs. SCHROEDER. Mr. Speaker, 
the prospect of peace in Central Amer- 
ica is being eagerly monitored all 
across the country. The smokescreen 
battle about who is speaking to whom 
is not diverting observers from that 
prospect. 

The Denver Post has written a pithy 
critique of the smokescreen, I com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 

[From the Denver Post, Nov. 18, 19871 
PRESIDENT Is WRONG IN His ADMONISHMENT 
ОР WRIGHT 

In the latest Washington soap opera, 
President Reagan is furious with House 
Speaker Jim Wright for meddling in foreign 
policy—an area Reagan believes that the 
Constitution reserves exclusively for Oliver 
North. 

Or, as presidential spokesman Marlin Fitz- 
water delicately put it: “The president 
pointed out to the speaker the confusion 
that arises and the misleading impressions 
that can be left if members of Congress, 
without coordination with the executive 
branch, involve themselves in complex nego- 
tiations with foreign heads of government.” 

We would applaud Fitzwater’s remarks if 
we'd spent the last seven years sealed in a 
cave reading the “Federalist Papers." But 
spokesman Fitzwater speaks for an adminis- 
tration that funneled covert military aid to 
the Nicaraguan contras in violation of U.S. 
law. An administration that sold arms to 
Iran while cajoling our allies to embargo 
arms to—uh—Iran. An administration whose 
White House courtiers endlessly backstab 
Secretary of State George Shultz. An ad- 


ministration whose political allies promote 
the RENAMO terrorists in Mozambique 
even as Shultz courts closer ties with Mo- 
zambique. 

Who can yell at Wright for intruding on 
presidential foreign-policy prerogatives 
when the president’s chief defense in the 
Iran-contra scandal is his repeated and fer- 
vent claim that he hasn't the foggiest 
notion of what goes on in our foreign 
policy? 

The tiff was started when Wright met 
with Nicaraguan President Daniel Ortega, 
leaders of the contras and Nicaraguan Car- 
dinal Miguel Obando y Bravo, who is acting 
as a mediator in cease-fire negotiations. 
Reagan saw this as an effort by Wright to 
poach on the presidential foreign-policy pre- 
serves. But, oddly, Reagan didn’t find any- 
thing wrong in asking Wright to co-sign the 
bipartisan Reagan-Wright peace plan on 
Aug. 5. In other words, Wright has a perfect 
right to dabble in foreign policy as Reagan’s 
cheerleader. But he has no right to exercise 
independent judgment. 

We doubt that Wright’s feeble interces- 
sion will really do much for the peace proc- 
ess, but his motives seem honorable. He 
acted at the behest of the cardinal—a coura- 
geous foe of the Sandinistas who only wants 
to end the bloodshed that has devastated 
his flock. Wright, who has followed Central 
American affairs for 30 years, knows the 
cardinal well, and simply put more faith in 
the prelate’s judgment in this area than in 
the fractured and bickering U.S. Central 
American policy apparatus under Reagan. 

Given the record, who can blame him? 


IN HONOR OF EXCELLENCE 


(Mr. MACK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to recognize the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and the Burger King Corp. for 
their achievements іп education 
through their joint establishment and 
support of a public-private program 
entitled “In Honor of Excellence.” 
President Reagan recently awarded 
the 1987 Presidential Award for Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives to the Burger 
King Corp. for this program. 

The program was established in 1984 
to honor outstanding educators 
throughout the country. Held each 
November in Captiva, FL, the symposi- 
um provides a forum to exchange 
ideas concerning the critical issues 
facing education. 

The program was founded on a very 
basic principle: Partnerships between 
educators and private business contrib- 
ute immeasurably to the advancement 
of education through cooperative ex- 


O This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., Г) 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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changes. The end result is a better 
educated American work force. 

The theme of this year’s symposium 
is “Education and Competitiveness: 
The Quest for Excellence in Business 
and Education.” The conclusions will 
be published and presented to the ad- 
ministration. 

Programs like these recognize out- 
standing performance in the field of 
education and should be commended. 


THE ALZHEIMER’S DISEASE AND 
RELATED DISORDERS ASSO- 
CIATION 


(Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend her remarks.) 

Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to recognize “Ма- 
tional Alzheimer’s Disease Month,” an 
important first step in increasing 
awareness surrounding this mysterious 
and devastating disease. 

In 7 short years, the Alzheimer’s 
Disease and Related Disorders Asso- 
ciation has grown to an impressive 
network of 179 chapters nationwide. 
In 1980, the energy and compassion of 
many concerned individuals in the 
30th Congressional District of New 
York resulted in the creation of the 
ADRDA-Rochester chapter which has 
grown from a membership of 4 to over 
1,200 individuals. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to mention 
two very special people from my dis- 
trict whose vision and courage success- 
fully inspired the creation of the 
ADRDA Rochester chapter. Debra 
Mayberry and James Reveley have 
both been touched by the pain of Alz- 
heimers—not as victims but as care- 
givers. Frustrated by the lack of re- 
sources available for victims and care- 
givers alike, they have given countless 
hours to create a network of communi- 
ty support in Rochester. The Roches- 
ter ADRDA chapter now offers serv- 
ices in 9 counties and coordinates 16 
family support groups in these coun- 
ties. 

The Rochester ADRDA is continu- 
ing to play a vital role in educating 
both the community and policymakers 
about the medical, financial, and re- 
search needs surrounding Alzheimer’s 
disease. On Friday, November 13, they 
held a legislative briefing in recogni- 
tion of National Alzheimer’s Month 
and to discuss issues surrounding this 
disabling disease. 

ADRDA provides much needed sup- 
port to patients, families, and care- 
givers. These courageous individuals 
need congressional support as well. Let 
us not stop with the naming of No- 
vember as National Alzheimer’s 
Month. Let us work throughout the 
year to help make the fight against 
Alzheimer’s disease a congressional 
priority. 
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A DIFFERENT APPROACH TO 
SOLVING THE BUDGET CRISIS 


(Mr. ROTH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, for 18 days, 
the deficit reduction conferees have 
been meeting with no visible sign of 
success—nothing, zilch, zero. Our 
budget is over $1 trillion, yet they 
cannot find a mere $23 billion in re- 
ductions. 

We have not had a balanced budget 
in our country since 1969, which trans- 
lated means we have not had a bal- 
anced budget in the entire lifetime of 
a typical American college freshman. 
That makes Congress appear as if we 
in Congress cannot make the difficult 
decisions. It makes Congress look like 
we cannot say no to special interest 
groups. It makes Congress look like we 
cannot make politically painful deci- 
sions. It makes Congress look like we 
cannot rule. It makes Congress look 
like we are in gridlock. It makes Con- 
gress look impotent. 

It is about time that we fish or cut 
bait. I think it is time that we dust off 
the bipartisan commission. In 1984 I 
introduced this proposal. For various 
reasons the then Speaker Tip O'Neill 
and President Reagan didn’t agree. 
But now after all else has failed, many 
informed persons have come to the 
conclusion that the resolution’s time 
has come. That means that we would 
take politics as much as possible out of 
the budget process. It gives Congress a 
mechanism to say no to special inter- 
est groups. It means that we can look 
at the American agenda and not the 
agenda of the special interest groups. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is about time 
that we try this solid approach. We 
have no other viable approach. So as I 
look at it, it is the only plausible solu- 
tion open to the Congress. Let’s give it 
a chance. 


THE SPEAKER’S ROLE IN THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE 
PROCESS 


(Mr. SCHEUER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks, and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an immutable law of nature and an 
immutable law of physics that nature 
abhors a vacuum. That is what this 
dispute is all about between the 
Speaker and our President, and hope- 
fully it is settled now. 

When the President invited the 
Speaker to become involved in the 
Central American peace process, he 
perhaps did not realize the nature, 
extent and depth of that vacuum, but 
it is a yawning vacuum that has been 
caused by the President’s and the ad- 
ministration’s systematic, unyielding, 
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implacable, and unrelenting opposi- 
tion to anything resembling a peace 
solution. 
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In no sense of the word has the 
Speaker engaged in formal negotia- 
topa as defined by the 1799 Logan 

ct. 

The Speaker was not negotiating. 
The Speaker was holding out the hand 
of friendship, spreading a little tender 
loving care, getting the word out, hold- 
ing up the flag and making the mes- 
sage that America cares about peace, 
and would support the Central Ameri- 
can peace process in any way that was 
reasonable and sound. 


U.S. SUGAR PROGRAM 


(Mr. STANGELAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute.) 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
before anyone considers dismantling 
the current U.S. sugar program it is 
important to take a serious look at 
international sugar trade and the role 
that the European Economic Commu- 
nity plays in it. 

Since 1977, the EEC has adopted 
policies which have changed its posi- 
tion of a net importer to that of a 
major exporter of sugar. In addition, 
price supports have increased for Eu- 
ropean sugar producers by approxi- 
mately 70 percent. This results in 
excess production which is then 
dumped on the world market at prices 
well below any country’s cost of pro- 
duction. This practice has drawn criti- 
cism from many agricultural experts 
including the Secretary of Agriculture 
who has labeled this move as—preda- 
tory action against some of the world’s 
weakest economies. 

Those who criticize the present U.S. 
sugar program continually use as an 
argument the price of sugar in the 
world market place—which is the 
dumping price. As I have emphasized 
before, no producer in the world could 
be expected to successfully compete at 
prices well below the cost of produc- 
tion. When determining fair and equi- 
table sugar policy let’s not try to dis- 
mantle a U.S. sugar program which in 
working. Instead, let us take a good 
look at the European Community and 
its attempts to destabilize internation- 
al sugar trade. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SPEAKER WRIGHT 


(Mr. HAYES of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to be among those who support 
the position taken by the Speaker of 
our House of Representatives in his ef- 
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forts to give peace a chance in Central 
America. 

I want to commend this Speaker for 
taking this initiative and suggest to 
the President of the United States 
that he stop thumbing his nose at 
many Third World leaders; and if he is 
really concerned and interested in 
achieving peace in this world, he needs 
to meet with some of the opposition 
leaders, not just those who may agree 
with our position. 

The right to self-determination on 
the part of people throughout the 
world is something that they hold as a 
right that they want to retain. We 
would not be able to continue to try to 
select leaders in many sections of the 
world that we would like to. We must 
preserve and consider the fact that 
these are human beings that we are 
dealing with, and they have a right to 
live in human decency. 

We ought to address ourselves to 
eliminating, eradicating some of the 
poverty that exists today in Central 
America. You cannot do it with guns. 
Stay on the course, Mr. WRIGHT. 

Many people in this country are 
with you; in fact, the majority are 
behind you. 


LOGAN ACT ALIVE AND WELL 


(Mr. WELDON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WELDON. Мг. Speaker, 
Boland/Logan, what do these names 
have in common? Both are relatively 
inconspicuous acts of law that this 
body passed. 

This summer, and even today, we 
hear many Members from the other 
side of the aisle railing that the ad- 
ministration violated the Boland 
amendment in the Iran-Contra inci- 
dent. Shame, shame, they said, that a 
law passed by this body should be vio- 
lated; but now we hear a silence, and 
even apologies from the other side 
telling us that the Speaker of this 
body did not violate the Logan Act. If 
he did, it really did not matter, be- 
cause even though this act was passed 
190 years ago guaranteeing that indi- 
vidual citizens would not meddle in 
our foreign policy, the Speaker still 
has his rights. 

As Susan Kaufman Purcell pointed 
out in her excellent editorial in Tues- 
day's Washington Post, the Speaker's 
meeting shifted the focus of attention 
from the conflict inside Nicaragua to 
the conflict within the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

If peace is going to succeed in Cen- 
tral America, we must present a bipar- 
tisan front via the executive branch, 
by а President elected by all the 
people of this country. 
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THE ACT FOR BETTER CHILD 
CARE 


(Mr. BRENNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, we've 
heard a lot of talk recently about get- 
ting people off welfare and about 
ending dependence on the Federal 
Government. 

Well, I always say the best welfare 
program is a job. 

But if you have а child you need 
good child care and there is very little 
of that around. 

Only about 1,500 of the 6 million 
employers in this country provide any 
kind of child care assistance. 

Yet, а high percentage of working 
women have children under age 5. 

It doesn't take а mathematical 
genius to see that we have a problem 
here. 

Fortunately, there is something we 
can do about it. 

The act for better child care being 
introduced today will expand the 
supply of quality affordable child care. 

It is an investment in our children 
and an investment in our future. 

And I would urge every Member of 
this House to cosponsor this impor- 
tant legislation. 


PEACE AT THE PRICE OF 
HUMAN FREEDOM IS WORTH- 
LESS 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
now heard the liberal response to our 
concern about Secretary Gorbachev’s 
being invited to address the joint ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The liberals have said that they 
think that it is all right, because it 
would be to promote peace. 

Let me remind the Members that we 
stand for another important concept 
in this country, human freedom. We 
believe that both peace and freedom 
are necessary, and we believe that 
both are God-given truths for human- 
kind. We must always remember their 
proper relationship. 

Sometimes we have found peace 
must be sacrificed in order to preserve 
freedom. Freedom can never be sacri- 
ficed in order to bring peace. 

That kind of peace bought at the 
price of human freedom would be 
worthless, because it would be at the 
expense of all we hold most dear. 

That is the moral issue that we face 
in this House. When the one man who 
represents a system that is the great- 
est threat on Earth to human freedom 
asks us to honor him, what will be our 
response? 

I intend to protest. Obviously some 
of the liberals do not. 
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INTRODUCTION OF ADOLES- 
Pes TOBACCO EDUCATION 


(Mr. ATKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 11th Annual All-American Smoke- 
out, a day when the American Cancer 
Society estimates that 23.5 million 
Americans will try to kick the smoking 
habit. However, only about 20 percent 
of the smokers who try to quit each 
year succeed. Tomorrow, and every 
other day this year, almost 7,000 
Americans, who аге not smokers 
today, wil start smoking and two- 
thirds of those new smokers will be 
under the age of 18. 

Today, I am introducing the Adoles- 
cent Tobacco Education Act. Disease 
and death from smoking can only be 
prevented, not cured. Five million 
Americans under the age of 20 will die 
of smoking related diseases, unless we 
can stop them from becoming addicted 
to cigarettes or other tobacco prod- 
ucts. 

My bill has two parts. The first is to- 
bacco education. My legislation will re- 
quire that tobacco use and abuse be in- 
cluded in drug abuse education and 
prevention programs. Educating our 
kids to the dangers of smoking must 
be considered as important as teaching 
them the evils of drugs and the perils 
of excessive alcohol. 

The second part of my bill will pro- 
hibit the sale of cigarettes and other 
tobacco products to anyone under the 
age of 18. Currently, 40 States have 
some kind of law regulating tobacco 
products to minors, however, there is 
no uniformity. My bill will establish а 
national standard, and, most impor- 
tant, it will limit all sales of tobacco to 
over-the-counter transactions in the 
same way that alcohol is controlled. 
Eliminating vending machines or any 
other type of mechanical dispensing 
devices will prevent easy and illegal 
access to tobacco products. 

Here is my quit tip for Smokeout 
Day. If you are 17 years old today and 
quit а one-pack-a-day habit or never 
start smoking, you will save at least 
$29,000 based on an average life ex- 
pectancy of 70 years. That should be 
reason enough not to light up. 


LEGISLATION ТО  DESIGNATE 
COLUMBIA RIVER AREA FOR 
INCLUSION IN NATIONAL WILD 
AND SCENIC RIVER SYSTEM 


(Mr. MILLER of Washington asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I joined in cospon- 
soring Н.Н. 3614, а bill authored by 
my colleague Representative бір Mon- 
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RISON to designate the Hanford Reach 
of the Columbia River for inclusion in 
the National Wild and Scenic River 
System. 

The Hanford Reach of the Columbia 
River is the last remaining free flow- 
ing stretch of this once mighty river. 
For several decades, proposals have 
been made to alter this remnant by 
dredging or damming. Earlier this 
year, the Corps of Engineers an- 
nounced their intention to study 
future development of the Hanford 
Reach. In response to this threat, I 
wrote the Corps of Engineers advising 
them that any proposed development 
study should, according to Federal 
law, include a study of a wild and 
scenic rivers alternative. If the corps 
were to compare the benefits of pre- 
serving the last free flowing stretch of 
the Columbia River with adding an- 
other dam or transportation channel, I 
believe it will find preserving the river 
will yield the highest benefit to the 
public, Congressman Morrison’s bill 
will provide the Hanford Reach the 
protection it deserves from future 
threats of development. 

Mr. Speaker, we have an obligation 
to preserve the Hanford Reach of the 
Columbia River for our children and 
grandchildren. This is the only place 
on the Columbia where they will be 
able to see what Lewis and Clark saw 
when they first entered the Columbia 
Basin on their way to the Pacific 
shore. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wild and Scenic 
rivers Act is intended to protect por- 
tions of rivers like the Hanford Reach. 
I hope that my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
will act promptly and approve H.R. 
3614. 


THE $23 BILLION IS A GOOD 
START TO DEFICIT REDUCTION 


(Mr. SCHUMER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHUMER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
down to crunch time in the budget 
deficit negotiations, and clearly the 
world is watching. From one end of 
the globe to the other, their eyes are 
on Washington to determine what we 
will do. 

Certainly, we must reduce the defi- 
cit, and preferably we must do it by 
agreement rather than by the jerry- 
built Gramm-Rudman cuts, but some- 
thing is awry. 

It is clearly getting to the point of 
absurdity, when the focus is not on 
whether we reduce the deficit but ex- 
actly how much we cut. 

Many seem to be saying that $23 bil- 
lion of cuts is abject failure. Yet $30 
billion of cuts is Nirvanic. That dis- 
tinction is absurd. 
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We have a $4 trillion economy; $7 
billion is less than one-quarter of 1 
percent of that economy. 

Consumer debt and corporate debt 
dwarf $7 billion by huge percentages, 
and to say that the whole world is 
hinged upon whether we reduce the 
deficit by $23 billion or $25 billion or 
$31 billion is simply not true. 

That kind of thinking demeans what 
we have already done. Let me say, it 
seems that the markets in the world 
are asking us to throw a few princesses 
off the Capitol dome into the volcano 
to prove that we are serious. That is 
not the way to legislate. 

It may be the only way to go, but it 
is regrettable. Let us get a little reality 
in here and show that $23 billion of 
cuts, while not the ideal, is certainly a 
good start. 


BALANCED BUDGET AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


(Mr. SLAUGHTER of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Мг. SLAUGHTER of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come for the 
House of Representatives to pass a 
constitutional amendment to require a 
balanced Federal budget. This is im- 
perative in order to force the Congress 
and the President to set up the neces- 
sary spending priorities to balance the 
budget on a consistent basis. By pass- 
ing a constitutional amendment and 
making it more difficult to raise taxes 
and overspend, Congress would be 
compelled to face up to the difficult, 
but necessary, budget choices that 
must be made. 

The House should use the amend- 
ment process to aggressively meet one 
of the most serious problems facing 
the Congress: chronic Federal over- 
spending. The spending situation at 
the Federal level has reached the 
point where action is imperative. 

Under the current congressional 
budget structure, it is all too easy for 
the Congress to say “уез” on funding 
for every seemingly worthwhile Feder- 
al program. I believe the balanced 
budget amendment would cause the 
Congress to make the fundamental 
and necessary link between Federal 
revenues and outlays, thereby forcing 
Congress to say “по” to funding for 
programs of low priority while con- 
tinuing to say “уез” on high priority 
programs. 

Therefore, as an original sponsor of 
House Joint Resolution 321, I urge 
adoption of this balanced budget 
amendment as a critically needed 
measure in efforts to deal with the 
deficit problem. 
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SPEAKER WRIGHT SETS 
EXAMPLE OF STATESMANSHIP 


(Mr. MARKEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing seems to irritate the Republican 
rightwing more than the exercise of 
responsible leadership. 

The administration was terribly 
upset because JIM WRIGHT met with 
Nicaraguans—at the Nicaraguans’ re- 
quest. But who are these people who 
are suddenly so terribly concerned 
about diplomatic protocol? Read the 
Iran-Contra report. 

These are the people who turned our 
foreign policy over to Ollie North, 
Adnan Kashoggi, Manucher Ghorban- 
ifar, and King Fahd. 

Is Elliot Abrams the man so con- 
cerned about protocol that he 
launched an anonymous sneak attack 
on the Speaker? Elliot is not known as 
a strict constructionist on using proper 
diplomatic channels. He’s the guy who 
secretly went and passed the hat to 
the Sultan of Brunei for the Contras 
and then lied about it to Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, if President Reagan 
met with elderly Texas millionaires to 
get them to fund arms for the Con- 
tras, how can he demand that you 
refuse a request to meet openly with 
Cardinal Obando to advance the peace 
process? 

Read this report. The Reagan ad- 
ministration turned our Central Amer- 
ica policy over to a collection of loose 
cannons and loonie tunes that would 
make Walt Disney blush. They had 
Iranian arms traders handling our di- 
plomacy. They had soldiers of fortune. 
They had elderly millionaires, shady 
dealers, and drug smugglers. They had 
King Fahd and the Sultan of Brunei. 
They even had the Ayatollah Kho- 
meini in on the act. 

And now they’re upset that the 
Speaker of the House agreed to meet 
with Archibiship Obando? 

And now my colleagues on the right 
are in a lather because their President 
has asked that Mr. Gorbachev address 
a joint meeting of Congress. 

I note that when President Arias of 
Costa Rica, the greatest democratic 
leader in our hemisphere today, came 
to America to address this body, it was 
President Reagan who blocked a 
formal joint meeting. 

Never mind that we gave a formal 
reception to General Somoza. Never 
mind that we gave a formal reception 
to Ferdinand Marcos. 

In the end, it was Speaker WRIGHT 
who arranged a dignified reception for 
the Thomas Jefferson of Latin Amer- 
ica. 

He set an example that the White 
House should follow. These difficult 
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times, our country needs statesman- 
ship. Speaker WRIGHT was the states- 
man then, and Speaker WRIGHT is the 
statesman now. 

The White House and the rightwing 
should stop attacking the Speaker’s 
leadership, and start following his ex- 
ample. 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


(Mr. BEREUTER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday in Riga, Latvia, the democratic 
aspirations of an entire nation were 
thwarted by Soviet authorities. Highly 
credible news sources indicate that a 
planned demonstration commemorat- 
ing Latvian Independence Day never 
got started as hundreds of policemen 
and civilian militiamen, standing 
shoulder to shoulder, cordoned off the 
central square of that city. 

A little over a week ago this House 
and the other body passed a concur- 
rent resolution asking the Soviet au- 
thorities to permit the Latvian people 
to be allowed to publicly commemo- 
rate their independence holiday on 
November 18, in whatever peaceful 
manner they might choose, without 
fear of arrest, harassment, or other re- 
prisals. 

Such did not happen. A shrill cam- 
paign by Soviet authorities warning 
against the protests together with a 
dramatic show of armed force, discour- 
aged many Latvian citizens from par- 
ticipating. 

Several hundred persons did gather, 
however, in silent celebration of the 
holiday, the first widespread public ac- 
knowledgment of the anniversary date 
in nearly four decades. 

After Latvians began laying flowers 
at the Monument to Freedom, which 
was built several years before the Red 
army forceably abolished liberty in 
that country, Soviet police barred 
access to the statue by forming a 
human ring 600 yards away from it. 
Nevertheless, hundreds braved drizzle 
to stand in clusters at the edge of the 
police barricade, staring sadly at the 
monument. 

In addition to threatening employ- 
ees, students, and parents that any 
participation in publicly commemorat- 
ing this holiday would be viewed as an 
anti-Soviet act entailing severe conse- 
quences, the Soviet authorities arrest- 
ed potential leaders and organized a 
pseudocounter demonstration to pro- 
test the resolution adopted by both 
Houses of this Congress. 

In doing so the Soviet Government 
once again showed its true colors. 
Once again, Mr. Speaker, we find that 
totalitarianism sought to extinguish 
the voice of liberty. And once again, 
Mr. Speaker, it did so in vain. 
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OPPOSITION URGED TO ANY 
PARENTAL LEAVE LEGISLATION 


(Mr. DELAY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Education and Labor Committee 
marked up the parental leave substi- 
tute. By reviewing the outcome of that 
markup it seems as if many Members 
of Congress still recognize that man- 
dating benefits will be counterproduc- 
tive. As far as I can tell, no one has 
flip-flopped on the issue. The fact that 
there is a watered down substitute 
floating around hasn’t changed any- 
body’s mind. Supporters still don’t 
have the votes. 

Passing any parental leave legisla- 
tion would be a serious mistake. Any 
bill would set in motion the forces 
which almost certainly result in a neg- 
ative impact on competitiveness, the 
likelihood of increased discrimination 
against women, and forced paid leave 
being enacted. Paid leave—likely to be 
achieved in small increments—would 
result in the same labor market prob- 
lems which plague other western in- 
dustrialized nations. 

Advocates don’t hide the fact that 
their goal is paid leave. That’s why it 
is so important to oppose any parental 
leave legislation. Let’s not let the 
camel get his nose under the tent. 
Let’s not make the same mistake that 
our industrialized neighbors have 
made. There is no compromise. The 
best way to stop this problem is to not 
let it start. 


THE BUDGET CRISIS 


(Mr. ALEXANDER asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, 
many of our citizens are concerned 
about the Federal budget crisis. They 
are calling for a plan of action to run 
the Government. 

Fortune magazine, December 7, 
1987, asserts that: 

What the nation needs—and what the 
world is crying out for—is а believeable, 
practical program * * * that will progres- 
sively narrow the deficit over several years. 
One that will bring the budget into balance 
in the economically expansive years of the 
1990's. (At p. 36.) 

The preeminent public policy issue 
today centers on the Federal budget. 
Confusion abounds on the cause of the 
deficit. In order to prepare for the en- 
suing debate, I have assembled the fol- 
lowing data that presents the budget 
issue in a form which is easily under- 
stood. The data clearly shows that the 
President and the Congress have been 
unwilling to pay for the cost of nation- 
al defense, thus creating an unman- 
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ageable deficit, which in part has 
caused a lack of investor confidence. 

It is conspicuously obvious that our 
Nation cannot indefinitely continue to 
ignore the cost of defense, interest on 
the debt and other increases without a 
plan to pay. 

The data presented in the following 
table shows Government spending be- 
tween the years 1980 and 1987. Several 
conclusions are inescapable. 

First. The Government has had no 
financial plan since 1980. 

Second. The increases in the cost of 
interest on the debt have been paid for 
by reducing Government services. 

Third. If the costs of all Govern- 
ment services provided by the Presi- 
dency, the Congress and the Federal 
courts were eliminated, there would 
still remain a Federal deficit. 

Obviously, the piecemeal, patch- 
work, Band-Aid approach now being 
used will not work. I agree with For- 
tune magazine. A comprehensive, long 
range financial plan to run the Gov- 
ernment is needed. It is rewarding 
that this is finally being realized. 


FEDERAL SPENDING AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL BUDGET 
OUTLAYS 1 
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FOR HIS STAND ON SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY 


(Mr. TRAFICANT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, con- 
gressional and administration negotia- 
tors are close to an agreement on a 
deficit reduction package that would 
save this Nation the ax of Gramm- 
Rudman. Reports today indicate that 
the agreement will not touch Social 
Security COLA’s nor retirees, senior 
citizens, and Federal employee 
COLA's. 

Now, I have been one of the most 
outspoken critics of this President, but 
I have to say he made a commitment 
that he would not tamper with Socíal 
Security COLA's and the COLA's of 
Federal retirees, and today I say I take 
my hat off to President Reagan for 
standing firm and living up to his 
word. My district has been decimated. 
I have many people retired and this 
type of leadership will definitely help 
areas like mine. 

So today I say to you, Mr. President, 
I take off my hat to you. Thank you 
for your leadership, and I hope we can 
develop a program that will save us 
the ax of Gramm-Rudman. 


REQUEST FOR PERMISSION FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON COM- 
MERCE, CONSUMER PROTEC- 
TION AND COMPETITIVENESS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ENERGY AND COMMERCE TO 
SIT TODAY DURING THE 5- 
MINUTE RULE 


Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcomit- 
tee on Commerce, Consumer Protec- 
tion and Competitiveness of the Co- 
mittee on Energy and Commerce be 
permitted to sit today during the 5- 
minute rule, if necessary, for the pur- 
pose of continuing the markup of the 
bill H.R. 1115. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

Mr. ECKART. Mr. Speaker, do I un- 
derstand that the gentleman will insist 
on a call of the House if my motion 
proceeds? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under these circumstances, 
unless the gentleman—— 

Mr. ECKART. Under these circum- 
stances, then, I will withdraw my re- 
quest. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will ask, does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] with- 
draw his motion as well? 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Yes, 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman withdraws his motion for a 
call of the House. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION 
ACT OF 1987 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 293 and rule 
XXIII, the Chair declares the House 
in the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, H.R. 
3100. 
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ІМ THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 3100) to authorize inter- 
national security and development as- 
sistance programs and Peace Corps 
programs for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
AuCoirN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee of the Whole rose on Wednes- 
day, November 18, 1987, title II was 
open for amendment at any point. 
Subject to clause 6 of rule XXIII, 8 
hours and 16 minutes were remaining 
on debate on all amendments printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD On or 
before November 10, 1987. 

Are there further amendments to 
title II? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to emphasize the announcement 
by the Chair that under the rule there 
is 8 hours and 16 minutes left with 
regard to debate on amendments. 

Now, depending on how this goes, we 
are going to have to use some sensible 
judgment on both sides here to give 
people reasonable opportunity with re- 
spect to their amendments. Obviously, 
on any one of these amendments, you 
could talk all day and not resolve the 
issues; so we are going to have to use 
our best judgment, and I ask my col- 
leagues for cooperation with regard to 
that at the appropriate time. When- 
ever we can reach an agreement, we 
should do so. 

The other point I wish to make is 
that in consultation with the ranking 
minority member and the leadership, 
we will probably rise in the consider- 
ation of this bill at 4 o'clock today and 
it will be followed by other legislation. 
I have no idea what that is. The lead- 
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ership will be prepared to announce it, 
I suppose, at some time later on, so 
that is our plan of operation today. 

Our first amendment is an impor- 
tant amendment, Mr. Chairman, and I 
hope my colleagues will pay very care- 
ful attention. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TORRICELLI 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Мг. TORRICELLI: 
Page 20, strike out line 17 and all that fol- 
lows through line 5 on page 23 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 206. PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES GOODS 
AND SERVICES WITH ESF ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

Chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (as amended by sections 
204 and 205) is further amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

"SEC. 538. PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES GOODS 
AND SERVICES. 

“(a) GENERAL POLICY REGARDING FORMS OF 
ASSISTANCE.—Assistance under this chapter 
should be provided principally through com- 
modity import programs, project assistance, 
sector programs, or the provision of United 
States goods and services. 

"(b) UsE ОР CASH TRANSFERS FOR UNITED 
STATES Goops AND Services.—Assistance 
may be provided to a country under this 
chapter as a cash transfer only pursuant to 
an agreement requiring that the country 
spend an amount equal to the amount of 
the cash transfer to purchase United States 
goods and services. Nothing in this section, 
however, shall prevent a country from pur- 
chasing, with United States cash transfer 
assistance, goods and services produced in 
that country. United States goods pur- 
chased pursuant to such an agreement shall 
be deemed to have been furnished in con- 
nection with funds advanced by the United 
States. The President shall ensure that pur- 
chases of United States goods pursuant to 
such agreements, and the ports of departure 
for those goods, are distributed equitably 
throughout the United States. The United 
States goods purchased pursuant to such 
agreements shall be United States goods 
which are available in the United States at 
fair prices for such goods. 

"(c) GAO Aupits.—Each agreement pur- 
suant to which cash transfer assistance is 
provided under this chapter shall include 
provisions to ensure that representatives of 
the Comptroller General have the access to 
records and personnel necessary to carry 
out such monitoring and auditing as the 
Comptroller General deems appropriate. 

(d) Exemptions.—This section shall not 
apply to any country— 

"(1) which receives cash transfer assist- 
ance under this chapter of less than 
$10,000,000 for a fiscal year; 

“(2) which, as of April 1, 1987, was receiv- 
ing cash transfer assistance under this chap- 
ter and has an agreement with the United 
States under which the country agrees— 

“(A) to spend an amount equal to the 
amount of the cash transfer on the pur- 
chase of the United States goods and serv- 
ices, and 

“(В) to carry 50 percent of all bulk ship- 
ments of United States grain on ‘privately- 
owned United States-flag commercial ves- 
sels’, to the extent such vessels are available 
at fair and reasonable rates for such vessels. 
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except that a country shall be exempted 
pursuant to this paragraph only so long as 
the country continues to agree to those con- 
ditions; or 

“(3) which, as of the effective date of this 

section, has an agreement with the United 
States requiring that the country spend an 
amount equal to the amount of any cash 
transfer assistance under this chapter to 
purchase United States goods and services, 
except that a country shall be exempted 
pursuant to this paragraph only so long as 
that country continues to agree to that con- 
dition. 
United States goods purchased pursuant to 
an agreement described in paragraph (3) 
shall be deemed to have been furnished in 
connection with funds advanced by the 
United States, and the last sentence of sub- 
pases (b) shall apply with respect to such 
Е 2 

“(е) WarvER.—The President may waive 
the provisions of this section with respect to 
a country to the extent the President deter- 
mines that it is important to the national 
interest to do so. Any such waiver shall be 
reported to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate. 

"(f) DEFINITION OF UNITED STATES 
Goops.—For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘United States goods’ means goods (in- 
cluding components) and commodities (in- 
cluding agricultural commodities) grown, 
processed, produced, or manufactured in the 
United States.“ 

Mr. TORRICELLI (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment today offers a simple 
dose of economic reality, an adjust- 
ment to foreign aid to meet the simple 
economic facts with which we live. It 
is an amendment to ensure that for- 
eign assistance provided as a cash 
transfer be spent to the extent possi- 
ble in the United States. 

The amendment does not reflect the 
world as I would have it, but rather as 
it is, for I, too, remember а біте when 
the United States could spend untold 
billions without concern to our own 
domestic economy. That, simply 
stated, is no longer the Nation in 
which we live. 

We are in debt. We do not have the 
accumulated world earnings that 
permit us to spend money without 
regard to where it is spent. Our farm- 
ers are not growing to capacity. Our 
factories are not supplying world mar- 
kets. So to those who would suggest 
that foreign assistance legislation is no 
place to consider economic and trade 
policy, I suggest that today everything 
is relevant to trade and economic 
policy. 

It is perhaps appropriate to begin as 
well by outlining what this amend- 
ment does not do. First, it does not re- 
quire that all of our cash assistance be 
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spent in the United States. It provides 
only that it be spent in the United 
States if a nation cannot spend it do- 
mestically, and there has been a deci- 
sion to import and if the product is 
available in the United States. 

Second, it does not impact the poor- 
est of nations with the smallest assist- 
ance programs. They specifically are 
exempted, and the President is given 
waiver authority. 

Third, if anything is true, it does not 
create a unique international assist- 
ance program. On the contrary, all of 
British bilateral assistance and 75 per- 
cent of their international assistance 
is tied to goods, 

The Germans are using a system of 
advanced bidding. Contracts are se- 
cured first and then financing is pro- 
vided. 

In Japan, 95 percent of all foreign 
assistance is dedicated, and simply 
stated, with their other 5 percent it is 
understood where purchases will be 
made. 
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What it does represent is а balance 
between our security concerns, our 
moral obligations and our simple eco- 
nomic realities. 

First, my amendment keeps faith 
with our constituents, for it is simply 
not fair to propose to struggling farm- 
ers who are paying their taxes that 
their money be spent to buy Argentine 
wheat and it is simply not fair to sug- 
gest to struggling manufacturers that 
their tax dollars be used to buy 
German machine tools abroad. 

Second, it is consistent with our own 
policies, for the reality is that today 
the books of foreign nations that are 
receiving cash assistance for America 
are not open and we do not know 
where the money is going. But there is 
real reason to believe that American 
cash transfer assistance is going to 
purchase Cuban sugar, and if newspa- 
per reports are to be believed, even to 
provide cash assistance to the Sandi- 
nista government, 

Third, it builds a constituency for 
foreign assistance in the United 
States. For years we have told our 
people that foreign assistance is going 
to support the economy of our own 
country. It is simply not true. But 
American people who understand that 
our foreign assistance is being used to 
build jobs in America and purchase 
products in America will understand 
that it is a program worth supporting. 

Fourth, it is simply good foreign 
policy. When a check from the U.S. 
Treasury arrives in a developing 
nation, I am certain that the minister 
of finance is grateful, but when prod- 
ucts arrive in American ships bearing 
American grain and American manu- 
factured goods that say “Made in 
U.S.A.," it will not be to the gratitude 
of a finance minister but to the people 
of а nation, and building relationships 
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with people is what this program is all 
about. 

Fifth, this is an element of a much 
needed export policy. Developing na- 
tions that purchase American prod- 
ucts through cash transfer assistance 
will be accustomed to our goods, confi- 
dent in our quality, and they will de- 
velop patterns of trade with American 
corporations and the foreign assist- 
ance used today to purchase goods one 
day will return with a purchase using 
their own funds. 

Sixth and finally, my amendment re- 
quires the use of U.S. ships for these 
exports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey ГМг. Tor- 
RICELLI] has expired. 

(On request of Mr. BERMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. TORRICELLI 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Sixth, and final- 
ly, it requires the use of American 
ships for half of these exports for the 
simple reason that it makes no sense 
for American taxpayers to be subsidiz- 
ing American cargo ships for national 
security purposes and then have them 
lie idle. In this effort I make no apolo- 
gies. Our merchant capabilities are the 
weakest aspect of our conventional 
forces. We could not hope to meet the 
security commitments of our Nation. 
Since 1970 we have lost half of our 
merchant capability. In the next 10 
years we will lose half again. We are 
becoming a third-rate maritime power. 
In only а small way, by asking other 
nations that receive our assistance to 
use our ships to help pay for this obli- 
gation, I believe we are making а con- 
tribution. 

Mr. Chairman, in another time this 
is an amendment perhaps that I would 
not offer, but there is nothing wise 
nor generous about distributing our 
dollars around the world with а 
mounting growing international debt, 
there is nothing humane about using 
Argentine wheat to feed people rather 
than American bread, and there is 
nothing generous or humane about 
using Japanese or British ships to de- 
liver our goods rather than American- 
flag vessels. 

Make this an American foreign as- 
sistance program, something we all 
participate in and benefit from, not 
cash transfer but the sale of the best 
America has to offer, not with other 
nations distributing goods paid for by 
American taxpayers but with Ameri- 
can taxpayers paying for goods that 
we make in our own homes and facto- 
ries. 

I believe that even with this amend- 
ment we will have the most liberal for- 
eign assistance progam on Earth and 
also the best. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 
Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if I could ask the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. TORRICELLI] а 
couple of questions. The bill before us, 
the bill that was reported out of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs has a 
form of cargo preference provision, as 
I understand it. Is that not correct? 

Mr. TORRICELLI. It does. 

Mr. BERMAN. And as I understand 
it, the two significant differences be- 
tween the bill that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported out and the 
amendment that the gentleman is 
seeking to make is one that the bill 
before the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs applies the cargo preference to 
only 50 percent of the cash transfers, 
whereas the amendment which you 
offer would apply to 100 percent; and 
second, that the waiver provision in 
the committee-reported bill vests that 
authority with the Administrator of 
AID, whereas your bill seeks to elevate 
that waiver authority to the Presiden- 
tial level. Is that a fair summary of 
the differences between the two provi- 
sions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey ГМг. Tor- 
RICELLI] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. Berman, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. TORRICELLI 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
say to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. BERMAN] that he has accurately 
stated the differences. The committee 
bill provides that 50 percent be subject 
to cargo perference, and since cargo 
preference applies the rate of 50 per- 
cent only 25 percent in fact of Ameri- 
can foreign assistance paid for by the 
American taxpayer would be on Amer- 
ican ships. 

The gentleman has also accurately 
stated that the bill provides for waiver 
by AID. I provide for it by the admin- 
istration. I believe the waiver should 
be available for other than an AID 
perspective. The President may find а 
variety of reasons to waive the meas- 
ure of national security, of а drought 
or famine in Africa, and I believe he 
should be exercising that authority 
from a broader perspective. 

Mr. BERMAN. If the gentleman will 
yield further, given the differences the 
gentleman has acknowledged exist, 
and taking his logic, I would ask the 
gentleman if he would be willing to 
accept an amendment which would 
accept his elevation from 50 percent to 
100 percent and accept his removal of 
the waiver authority from the AID 
Administrator to the President so that 
we can have а broader perspective that 
considers maritime interests and na- 
tional interests and economic interests 
and foreign policy interests blended 
into one rather than simply the for- 
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eign policy oriented perspective of the 
AID Administrator ап amendment 
which would simply consolidate the 
waiver provision to allow the President 
to decide which countries to waive it 
for if he chooses to waive it, and which 
commodities to waive it for if he 
chooses to waive it, rather than опа 
country-by-country, commodity-by- 
commodity basis. 

The words of this amendment would 
simply strike from his waiver provi- 
sion, it would be an amendment to his 
amendment and it would simply strike 
the words “with respect to a country." 

I would ask the gentleman if he 
would be willing to accept that amend- 
ment and hear no more from me on 
this issue? 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would be glad to consider it. I would 
appreciate if the gentleman would pro- 
vide it to me and I could have а 
moment to look it over. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. BEREUTER] is recog- 
nized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise today in opposition to the Torri- 
celli amendment. This is a detrimental 
amendment to the already bad lan- 
guage contained in the bill. 

The amendment before us is being 
painted as something akin to God, 
mother and apple pie. Believe me, it's 
not. As usual, whenever a cargo prefer- 
ence amendment is proposed, a lot of 
disinformation is circulated on the 
outside to disguise what the amend- 
ment is really about, and the true 
impact of cargo preference. 

This amendment is inappropriate 
and unnecessary because it will not 
lead to increased U.S. exports to Third 
World countries. The amendment di- 
rects countries to import an amount of 
goods equivalent to the cash transfer 
from the United States when they al- 
ready import far greater amounts. 
And, this amendment is inconsistent 
with the purpose of the ESF assist- 
ance because it significantly reduces 
105 value and utility of the cash trans- 

er. 

What this amendment will do is 
reopen the entire cargo preference 
issue which many of us thought was 
put to rest in the 1985 farm bill. Worst 
of all, this amendment for the first 
time would impose cargo preference 
requirements on commercial pur- 
chases of U.S. agricultural commod- 
ities. 

There is a mistaken notion that 
countries who receive cash transfers 
don’t buy American products, or in 
particular American agricultural com- 
modities. In every case, countries that 
received ESF cash transfers in fiscal 
year 1987 purchased considerably 
more goods from the United States 
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than the value of the cash transfer re- 
ceived. In fiscal year 1987, the 19 coun- 
tries that would be affected by this 
amendment received cash transfers of 
$1,127 billion, but purchased more 
than $12 billion in U.S. products, in- 
cluding $2.36 billion in U.S. agricultur- 
al products. 

If the Torricelli-cargo preference 
language remains in this bill, U.S. agri- 
cultural products will decline signifi- 
cantly. The Torricelli language in this 
bill would force cash grant recipient 
countries to choose between either 
paying a large portion of their cash 
grant to U.S. maritime shippers, or to 
spend the money on other products 
which do not have to be shipped on 
U.S. flag ships. Given this alternative, 
recipient countries will use their cash 
grants to purchase items which do not 
have to be shipped on U.S. ships. The 
big loser when this happens is the U.S. 
farmer. 

Another mistaken notion being 
flaunted today is that many of the ag- 
ricultural organizations support this 
amendment. That is incorrect. I have 
talked with many of the agriculture 
and commodity organizations here in 
Washington, and in Nebraska, and I 
have received a letter signed by the 
following agriculture and trade organi- 
zations who oppose this amendment. 
They include: 

American Farm Bureau, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, American Soybean 
Association, The National Grange, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, National 
Grain and Feed Association, Western 
Great Lakes Maritime Association, 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants 
Association, and North American 
Export Grain Association. 

While a letter signed by two com- 
modity groups has been circulated, 
their State counterparts in my State, 
and i suspect in most States, oppose 
this amendment. 

I am shocked that some of the farm 
organizations have been duped into 
supporting this amendment under the 
mistaken notion that exports of agri- 
cultural commodities will go up if they 
are required to be shipped on U.S. 
ships. They are wrong. Agricultural 
exports will go down if the Torricelli 
language remains in this bill. 

I would also be disappointed if any 
of my colleagues who represent agri- 
cultural districts support this amend- 
ment. It is directly contrary to the in- 
terests of the farmers and agriculture 
in their districts. At a time, when Con- 
gress is considering a trade bill and 
other legislation to increase agricul- 
tural exports, we should not be pass- 
ing legislation that will cause agricul- 
tural exports to go down. 

It is also hypocritical for many of 
my colleagues on the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to voice their support for 
the cash transfer program, and yet 
allow the U.S. maritime industry to 
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skim a major portion of the funding 
off the top of this program. 

Since Congress provides no funds to 
AID's budget to pay for the additional 
cost of U.S.-flag shipping, AID financ- 
ing available to purchase U.S. com- 
modities for developing countries is ef- 
fectively reduced by the additional 
cost of U.S.-flag shipping required by 
the cargo preference statute. The av- 
erage rate for U.S.-flag vessels ($49.50) 
is over twice the rate charged by for- 
eign flag ships ($22.90) to haul agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Similarly, if the proposed amend- 
ment is adopted, the value of an ESF 
cash transfer will be reduced by the 
subsidy that the aid-recipient country 
will be required to pay U.S. carriers in 
а to comply with cargo preference 

WS. 

The language contained in the com- 
mittee bill is bad enough, but the 
amendment which is being offered is 
even worse. I urge all of my colleagues 
to not only vote against this amend- 
ment, but also to vote against this for- 
eign aid bill if the Torricelli-cargo 
preference language is not removed 
from this bill. 

This amendment is anti-agriculture, 
it is contrary to the agreement on 
cargo preference worked out in the 
1985 farm bill, it does in effect gut the 
cash transfer program, and it is a 
costly and ineffective way to assist the 
U.S. maritime industry. Since the Tor- 
ricelli amendment will have no posi- 
tive effect on U.S. exports, and it will 
significantly diminish the value and 
utility of ESG cash transfers all mem- 
bers should vote to strike this lan- 
guage from the bill. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, | rise to strongly 
urge support for the Torricelli amendment to 
H.R. 3100 regarding cash grants. This amend- 
ment has justifiably received widespread sup- 
port from organized labor, management, and 
the agricultural community. 

Following the Second World War, our 
Nation embarked on an unprecedented effort 
to improve living standards throughout the 
world. There have been many successes; but, 
unfortunately, there is a continuing need for 
our Nation to provide humanitarian aid and 
other assistance to those less fortunate. 

The Torricelli amendment will continue our 
national policy of providing foreign aid. How- 
ever, it rejects the State Department's rush to 
embrace so-called cash grants. The cash- 
grant approach favors providing money rather 
than material goods to recipient nations. 

Part of the problem with cash grants is the 
absence of restrictions on their use. Thus, a 
cash gift from the United States could be 
used to purchase goods anywhere in the 
world. We then have the bizarre situation of 
the United States providing funds to a nation 
which then turns around and purchases goods 
from our international competitors. 

This type of situation is particularly frustrat- 
ing in the agricultural and maritime industries, 
where some Government agencies spend 
substantial amounts on subsidies to beat the 
foreign competition and offset the benefits of 
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unfair practices while other agencies provide 
cash grants that are used to purchase goods 
and services from the foreign competitors of 
these important American industries. 

The clear goal of the Torricelli amendment 
is to assure that American foreign aid does 
not aid competitors of American industry. 
Some will argue that requiring a nation to 
"Buy American" will decrease the buying 
power of foreign aid funds. That may be true, 
but it is not justification for harming American 
industry. 

Moreover, there are numerous other bene- 
fits that will result from enactment of this pro- 
vision. One of the primary goals of foreign aid 
is to generate good will. Clearly, we are more 
likely to generate good will when U.S. prod- 
ucts and goods arrive on U.S.-flag vessels. 
Then, it will be clear to recipients who is pro- 
viding the assistance. 

The amendment will also decrease Gov- 
ernment expenses by reducing surplus agri- 
cultural commodities now stored at a cost to 
the Government of approximately $1 million a 
day. 
For all of these reasons, | urge my col- 
leagues to support this meritorious amend- 
ment to H.R. 3100. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BERMAN TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TORRICELLI 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BERMAN to the 
amendment offered by Mr. TORRICELLI: In 
subsection (e) of proposed section 538 as 
contained in the Torricelli amendment, 
strike out “with respect to a country”. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, as I 
indicated in my colloquy with the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI] this amendment simply deletes 
five words from his amendment aff- 
fecting the waiver provision. It accepts 
the principle of the amendment, it ac- 
cepts the elevation of the waiver au- 
thority from the administrator of AID 
to the President of the United States. 
But it does not bind him to making 
country by country, commodity by 
commodity waivers. Its purpose is to 
allow the President to waive it country 
by country or waive it commodity by 
commodity, or waive for a group of 
countries or a group of commodities or 
а blanket waiver. 

The logic of this amendment I think 
fits in with the balancing notions that 
we have here, some of which were 
raised by the gentleman from Nebras- 
ka. There can be many questions 
about this whole issue. We obviously 
need a strong maritime industry in 
this country. 

There is а logic behind cargo prefer- 
ence as a general principle. But there 
is also compelling policy purposes and 
compelling purposes for American ag- 
ricultural and other export commodity 
interests. Putting this waiver power in 
its most flexible form, with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, without the 
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bureaucracy, without the one-sided 
perspective that would come from 
giving it to the Secretary of Commerce 
on the one hand, or to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the other 
hand, but vesting it in the President 
by giving him as much flexibility as 
possible I think serves the purposes of 
those who favor the amendment and 
those who have concerns about the 
amendment and allows that political 
tussle to take place for the person for 
whom is vested the broad national in- 
terest. 

At this particular point I am going 
to yield to the other three cosponsors 
of this amendment, if they wish to 
speak, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. OBEY], the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS], and the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

This amendment is sponsored by the 
four of us. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
is important to clarify that the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to give the 
President maximum latitude to deter- 
mine under what conditions this 
waiver ought or ought not to be pro- 
vided so that he is not required to go 
through a series of very cumbersome 
approaches which might otherwise be 
required. But it does allow him to 
waive either broadly or narrowly, de- 
pending upon what he thinks is in the 
interest of the United States at the 
time. 

Mr. BERMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and for his sup- 
port. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
support what amounts to a perfecting 
amendment. 

This is à good amendment. We are 
talking about simply giving the Presi- 
dent à waiver, if you will, to streamline 
the process. 

I have а list of the countries in- 
volved here, and we are talking about 
19 different payments and 19 very dis- 
tinct, separate situations here with 
our U.S. exports. And then again, of 
particular interest to me in regard to 
the agricultural exports, and I have 
even gotten it broken down into wheat 
sales, each is different, and so the gen- 
tleman's amendment is а good one. I 
think it will streamline the process 
and I am happy to be а cosponsor. 

I know of no real opposition on our 
side to this perfecting amendment, 
and I think it is а good one, and I 
thank the gentleman for his leader- 
ship in this regard. 
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Mr. BERMAN. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Kansas. 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BERMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 


Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding and 
commend my colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], the 
` gentleman from California (Mr. 
BERMAN], and the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. RoBERTS] for working 
with the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. TORRICELLI]. 


I would prefer, of course, to see no 
change in the basic agreement put to- 
gether in the 1985 farm bill. But I do 
believe that this opportunity for the 
President to exercise a total waiver, a 
country by country waiver of some 
modification thereof, will minimize 
the kind of damage that could be and 
is likely to be effective under the pro- 
posal which relates totally to the ESF 
cash transfers. 


So I support the perfecting amend- 
ment offered by my colleagues to the 
Torricelli amendment, and I urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BERMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman’s amendment is 
vitally important to clarify the issue at 
hand and to assure. I think the inter- 
pretation given by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] is important to 
have in the legislative history, that 
the President be given the widest pos- 
sible authority. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
BERMAN] has expired. 


Mr. OBERSTAR. Frankly, I am very 
strongly opposed to the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. I 
cannot support the bill if that lan- 
guage is included unamended and un- 
mitigated as it is by the language of- 
fered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. BERMAN]. Frankly, that lan- 
guage offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey, unmitigated, destroys the 
1985 farm bill compromise and will 
devastate commerce on the Great 
Lakes. 


Let us be very blunt about it. I have 
been one of the strongest supporters 
of the cargo preferences, but I just 
want to make it very clear, without 
this mitigating language, that lan- 
guage is а dagger aimed at the heart 
of the Great Lakes commerce and ag- 
riculture in mid-America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California  [Mr. 
BERMAN] has again expired. 
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Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERMAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
too want to commend the gentleman 
for his amendment. But I have heard 
а variety of statements now that really 
for the record should be corrected. 

The gentleman has said this is going 

to undo the agricultural compromise 
of 2 years ago. Indeed, I wonder if the 
gentleman would be so kind as to show 
me where in that compromise or 
where in that legislation this aspect of 
the Federal budget, cash transfer as- 
sistance, was ever mentioned. It is not. 
It not only does not change it, it was 
never even addressed in the compro- 
mise. 
Second, the gentleman has said this 
is going to impact on commerce 
through the Great Lakes. The gentle- 
man might note in my amendment 
there is a requirement that all of the 
cargo preference cargo going out of 
this country be distributed equally, so 
that in fact some of it would come out 
of the Great Lakes. 

I further would like if I could to ad- 
dress the statements of the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. BERMAN. I am happy to yield 
further, but I simply would like to 
point out that there will be plenty of 
time if need be to debate the merits of 
the Torriceli approach. What I am 
hoping to do on this amendment, and 
would love not to have the debate on 
the underlying merits, is have it fo- 
cused on this perfecting amendment 
that could make a lot of us who are 
torn by the competing interests here 
feel а lot more comfortable with what 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TORRICELLI] is trying to do. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERMAN. I am happy to yield 
further to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. I thank the gen- 
tleman for continuing to yield. It is my 
intention to accept the perfecting 
amendment, because I believe that in 
this way there will be flexibility to 
either program by program or the 
entire program accept the waivers. 

It is my belief, however, in this inter- 
pretation, and I hope the gentleman 
will agree, that the President has an 
aproach to go either way, country by 
country or by program. Is that the 
gentleman’s own reading of his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BERMAN. My understanding of 
this amendment and my intention 
with this amendment, and I think the 
intention of my colleagues under this 
amendment is that the President, not 
the AID Administrator, would have 
the authority to waive this country by 
country. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
BERMAN] has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BERMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. BERMAN. Or under this amend- 
ment the President could waive it for 
commodities within a country, or blan- 
ket, or a group of countries. It would 
be within his discretion to decide how 
to apply the waiver process. 

But he would have to do it, not the 
AID Administrator, not the Secretary 
of the Department of Agriculture, no 
other official. It is with the purpose 
and flexibility that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin spoke of earlier that I 
offer this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very 
much the gentleman’s willingness to 
accept it. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, has 
the gentleman’s perfecting amend- 
ment been adopted? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the Berman 
amendment is still pending. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Then, Mr. Chair- 
man, the perfecting amendment that I 
have will have to be heard after that, 
and the debate will have to be heard 
after that amendment has been ac- 
cepted. Is that right? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
is recognized, his amendment would 
then be in order. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the perfecting amendment which 
I have offered be accepted. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BERMAN] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise as а cosponsor and strong support- 
er of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey relating 
to the Cash Transfer Program of the 
foreign aid authorization bill. 

This amendment assists U.S. foreign 
aid goals by providing help to our 
friends abroad while insuring Ameri- 
can tax dollars will purchase American 
goods, services, and agricultural com- 
modities. Foreign aid has always been 
a controversial program. This amend- 
ment attempts to refocus the dollars 
sent overseas to benefit our friends 
and at the same time—our economy. 

While the present cash transfer pro- 
gram is a step in the right direction, it 
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doesn’t go far enough. This amend- 
ment institutes a stronger requirement 
on a nation receiving such assistance, 
where the recipient is required to pur- 
chase American goods, services, and 
commodities available in the United 
States at fair prices. The present pur- 
chase requirement is 50 percent and 
this amendment increases that level to 
100 percent. It is important to note 
that the President may waive the 100 
percent preference if he determines a 
waiver is in the national interest. Also, 
two of our largest competitors, Japan 
and West Germany, have similar pro- 
visions. 

At a time when our economy is 
struggling to meet the increasing de- 
mands of the competitive world 
market, the objective of this amend- 
ment is to generate assistance to our 
hard-hit farmers, manufacturers, and 
shippers. I believe it makes sense to 
promote U.S. interests at the same 
time we are providing assistance to our 
needy friends abroad. . 

The vast trade deficit our Nation is 
running, estimated to be $170 billion 
this year, can be helped through the 
adoption of this amendment. Our do- 
mestic economy can gain significantly 
through the additional markets we 
can provide for through this revision 
to the Cash Transfer Program. 

Our constituency will welcome the 
opportunity to provide American 
goods, services, and agricultural com- 
modities through the approval of this 
amendment. I urge my colleagues to 
join me in strong support of this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. DAVIS of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, | rise 


to determine whether the money is spent for 
the intended purposes. Needless to say, with 


Second, there is no why the 

taxpayers who foot the bill for this foreign 

should not receive some benefit of the aid 
n 


any 
problems. our massive trade deficit, there 
can be no justification in not supporting our 
domestic producers of goods and services, 
taxpayers who contribute to this foreign aid 
effort, by requiring that some of the foreign 


а 
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š 
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aid money be spent in our domestic economy 
rather than spent abroad. This will return the 
money to our economy, creating jobs, tax rev- 
enue for the Treasury, and ultimately more 
money to distribute in foreign aid. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not an onerous 
amendment. The amendment allows the recip- 
ient nation to use U.S. cash aid to make pur- 
chases within that country. It exempts the 
smaller, poorer nations which receive less 
than $10 million in cash aid in a fiscal year. It 
gives the President the authority to waive the 
requirements when it is important in the na- 
tional interest to do so. And it gives the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office auditing and monitoring 
authority over the cash transfer agreements. 
Israel, one of the largest recipients of cash 
aid, already has a buy-United States agree- 
ment for its cash assistance. 


The amendment does not tie the hands of 
the Department of State. It does not limit the 
President's discretion how foreign 
aid may be distributed. It does make the distri- 
bution of that money more responsible and 
assures that the recognizable benefits of the 
aid seen in the recipient country will be in the 
form of American products. It does not help 
the cause of American goodwill abroad when 
U.S. foreign aid dollars are used to purchase 
Chinese tractors or Polish trucks and these are 
seen in the fields and on the roads of recipient 
countries. The U.S. taxpayers deserve better. 
Those should be U.S. made products purchased 
with U.S. aid dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one issue on which 
traditionally antagonistic interest groups are 
united. U.S. tax dollars spent for foreign aid 
should be spent for U.S. goods and services. 
Different sectors of the U.S. economy will 


vessels and seamen. It is my hope that the 
amendment will provide badly needed work in 
all the port ranges of the United States, in- 
cluding the Great Lakes. | that the re- 


out of the Great Lakes. This amendment is 
good policy and | urge my colleagues to give 


. MANTON. Mr. Chairman, | rise іп sup- 
amendment offered by my col- 
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will help to increase public support for foreign 
aid programs in general. 

This action is sorely needed to ensure the 
fair and equitable treatment of U.S. goods and 
services. We can provide needed assistance 
to our friends and allies and achieve our for- 
eign policy goals while improving our Nation’s 
agricultural and other domestic industries. Un- 
doubtedly, a foreign aid program designed to 
ensure that any U.S. assistance should be 
provided principally through commodity import 
programs would only serve to improve our 
overall economy. 

Mr. Chairman, the Torricelli amendment also 
would guarantee a substantial amount of new 
and long-term opportunities for our merchant 
marine. A key provision of the amendment 
stipulates that commodities with 
cash transfer funds in the United States must 
be transported according to existing Federal 
maritime law, which requires the use of Ameri- 
can-flag shipping. 

This amendment is extremely important to 
the entire U.S. maritime industry. It will mean 
new jobs and cargo for the maritime industry 
which, after years of neglect by the current 
administration and unfair trading practices by 
other countries, desperately need both. Enact- 
ment of the amendment could mean nearly 
three-quarters of a billion dollars in new cargo 
each year for domestic maritime interests. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a well-thought-out, 
much-needed improvement in our Nation’s for- 
eign assistance policy. It will ensure the con- 
tinuance of aid while greatly enhancing many 
of this country’s depressed industries. It will 
help to put America back on an equal footing 
with the rest of the world by ensuring that aid 
we give to other countries be spent on Ameri- 
can-made, American-transported goods and 
services. | strongly urge my colleagues to vote 
in favor of this important amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Chairman, | 
rise in support of the Torricelli amendment to 
reform the Foreign Aid Cash Transfer Pro- 
gram. | support this amendment for two rea- 
sons. First, as guardians of the taxpayer's 
money, this amendment helps us monitor and 


support for foreign aid. 


This amendment will require that when a 
country gets a cash transfer it must make a 
good faith effort to buy U.S. goods and ship 
them on U.S.-flag vessels. This is not a re- 
quirement to buy American, rather it asks na- 
tions getting cash from us to do what Israel 
does. Israel has for a number of years, signed 
a “side letter" promising that when it spends 


This amendment is good for foreign aid be- 
cause it will allow us to explain to critics of 
foreign aid that we are helping U.S. business- 
es. We all hold townhall meetings. We all 
have heard a concerned constituent complain 
about spending money overseas, rather then 
the poor people in the United States. We've 
all heard the question “What good does it do 
us to give cash to another country." There are 
many good answers to this question relating 
to national security and human dignity, but this 
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amendment helps give us another answer. 
Foreign aid helps buy American goods and 
create American jobs. The Cash Transfer Pro- 
gram will amount to over $2 billion this year. 
These funds are going to be used to purchase 
everything from tractors to fertilizer to grain. 
They will purchase typewriters, and word proc- 
essors, and paper. Under this amendment, we 
can say to our constituents that because of 
this amendment Egypt, for example, will use 
our cash assistance to purchase American 
grain rather than Australian and Argentinean 
grain. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment makes 
sense. It will help our U.S. exporters, it will 
help our merchant marine, it will help our 
friends and it should be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. BONKER] rise? 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak on the amendment, but if the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Man- 
LENEE] has a perfecting amendment, I 
will defer to him at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana 
ГМг. MARLENEE]. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN., The gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Marlenee] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
support, with some perfecting amend- 
ments, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Ton- 
RICELLI], and I urge our colleagues to 
adopt this provision. 

When the Agriculture Committee 
marked up its section of H.R. 3, the 
trade bill, I offered a very similar 
amendment, which was adopted but 
later dropped from the bill by the 
Rules Committee. 

The State Department went bananas 
then, and the State Department is 
going bananas now, and I suspect that 
is where a lot of the discussion about 
this amendment is coming from. 

As modified by the  perfecting 
amendment that I will offer to the 
Torricelli amendment, the bill will 
provide no expansion nor any reduc- 
tion in the present cargo preference 
law in accordance with the 1985 farm 
bill amendments. It does not impact 
commercial sales other than those 
which are made with U.S. transfers 
and which are in addition to the 
normal purchasing levels of the recipi- 
ent country. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is extreme- 
ly important that we embody in law 
the fundamental principle that this 
amendment addresses. We should see 
to it that our own State Department 
makes every effort to let American 
businessmen, workers, and farm pro- 
ducers share in а portion of the bene- 
fits derived from our U.S. foreign as- 
sistance program. 

When we provide cash assistance, 
Mr. Chairman, to other nations, we 
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should expect them to at least shop in 
our stores with our money that we 
have given them instead of spending it 
with our foreign competitors, our 
trade competitors. It is the intent of 
the amendment that we create some 
additional levels of sales of U.S. goods 
and services over and above what re- 
cipient countries are already buying 
from us. One country currently re- 
ceives cash transfer assistance from us 
and has а memorandum of agreement 
which meets the requirements of the 
Torricelli amendment, and this lan- 
guage will do nothing to alter or 
impair that agreement. What we are 
saying is that all other recipients of 
our taxpayers' generosity should do 
the same thing. They ought to do this 
instead of spending the money we give 
them to buy Polish tractors, Japanese 
computers, French vegetable oil, or 
Argentine wheat, and we will tell the 
State Department that such goods and 
services should be bought from Ameri- 
can sources. 

There has been some speculation 
that recipient countries would simply 
be allowed to count their existing level 
of U.S. purchases against the require- 
ments imposed under this amendment, 
but that is not our intent. We are 
saying that the purchases made under 
this language must be in addition to 
that country's customary, historical, 
and usual level of U.S. purchases. 

As I indicated earlier, Mr. Chairman, 
this is an extremely important princi- 
ple which should be codified into law. 
Our taxpayers, our factory workers, 
our small businessmen, and our agri- 
cultural producers deserve to know 
that our own country will benefit from 
the billions of dollars that we are 
giving away to improve the lives of 
those in other nations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI] if he would be willing to accept 
& new amendment, an amendment 
which would perfect his, and which 
says: Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to apply to the require- 
ments of section 901 through 901(k) of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to 
purchase U.S. goods and services 
except to the extent such purchases 
are attributable to cash transfer pro- 
vided pursuant to this chapter and in 
accordance with the agreement re- 
quired in subsection (b) of this section. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the gentleman 
on his perfecting amendment. Indeed 
it makes for a better piece of legisla- 
tion. By the gentleman's amendment, 
it makes clear that we are preserving 
the integrity of the 1985 Maritime Ag- 
ricultural Cargo Preference Compro- 
mise clarifying that cargo preference 
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requirements are not to be extended 
to USDA or CC programs exempted 
from cargo preference by the 1985 act. 

It additionally assures that cargo 
preference requirements are not ex- 
tended to commercial transactions or 
any other transactions not involved in 
the expenditures relating to the cash 
transfer program. Therefore, in fact, 
the gentleman is making even clearer 
my original intent that we are dealing 
exclusively with cash transfer pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
thank the gentleman from Montana 
for helping me on this issue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Mar- 
LENEE] has expired. 

(On request of Mr. ENGLISH, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MARLENEE was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
have offered an amendment, and the 
amendment is at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
tell the gentleman that he has risen to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
He has offered a pro forma amend- 
ment, but his amendment that he is 
discussing is not now before the com- 
mittee. The gentleman is recognized 
under the 5-minute rule, having of- 
fered a motion to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. MARLENEE. At what point, Mr. 
Chairman, may I offer the amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may offer his amendment after he 
yields back his time and if he is recog- 
nized in a timely way. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I am happy to 
yield to the author of the amendment. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not my inten- 
tion to cause а delay but simply to 
compliment the gentleman on his 
amendment and to accept it. 

I also wish to note that with the 
gentleman's leadership he is in fact 
representing the interests of a wide va- 
riety of people in the agricultural in- 
dustry in this country who recognize 
that over $1 billion of American tax- 
payers' money is going to buy foreign 
agricultural goods. By this single act 
we could be improving by $1 billion 
our agricultural performance in the 
world, and for that I compliment the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Regaining my 
time, Mr. Chairman, then the gentle- 
man makes clear that the language 
that we have before us in the perfect- 
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ing amendment would not extend 
cargo preference to the commercial 
sales that already exist? 

Mr. TORRICELLI. That was never 
this gentleman’s intention, and I be- 
lieve there is no way one could read 
this amendment to come to that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I am 
basically in support of the Torricelli 
amendment. I am troubled by the 
cargo preference provisions that the 
gentleman addresses with his perfect- 
ing amendment. 

There is, however, a question that 
continues to occur that no one seems 
to address, and I have not really been 
able to determine this. How do we dis- 
tinguish between dollars that have 
been received under the provisions of 
the Torricelli amendment and pur- 
chases that have simply been made 
from another country, say, as a result 
of the fact that the dollar has been re- 
duced in value and they have in- 
creased their sales? 

Can the gentleman distinguish for 
me those bushels of wheat that are 
purchased with the dollars of the Tor- 
ricelli amendment, as opposed to 
normal purchases or increased sales 
that may occur as a result of a lower 
dollar value? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, re- 
gaining my time, that is what this 
amendment is all about. It simply says 
that any additional purchases that 
result from cash transfer, that are 
purchases over and above the normal 
or additional sales, are then subject to 
the agreements of the 1985 farm bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. Mar- 
LENEE] has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. ENGLISH, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MARLENEE was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 
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Mr. MARLENEE. The agreements 
that we reached, the compromises 
that we reached in the 1985 farm bill 
that addressed cargo preferences, then 
apply to those additional sales result- 
ing from cash transfers. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me make sure I understand what 
the gentleman is saying. We have the 
normal purchases that have been 
made by а particular country. Country 
X has made purchases, and this is 
what they normally buy in each year, 
and in & given year they have in- 
creased that purchase. 
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I would assume what the gentleman 
is saying, any increases in purchases 
that take place, at least up to the 
amount of money that they have re- 
ceived according to the  Torricelli 
amendment would be subject to cargo 
preferences, is that correct? 

Mr. MARLENEE. They will be sub- 
ject to the 1985 farm bill agreement 
regarding cargo preference. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Not subject to cargo 
preference? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Subject to the 
agreement we reached in the 1985 
farm bill by negotiations on cargo 
preference. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this to gain а 
clarification on two points. 

It is important that we have a clari- 
fication on the gentleman's intent. My 
two questions are these to the gentle- 
man from Montana: 

First of all, the gentleman's amend- 
ment is supplementary, as I under- 
stand it, to the perfecting amendment 
of the gentleman from California; that 
is to say, the waiver provisions would 
continue, added to the  Torricelli 
amendment, is that correct? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEREUTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
second question is crucial, and it re- 
lates to the purchases generally and to 
cash transfers. 

Is it my understanding that the gen- 
tleman's proposed amendment relates 
to purchases only attributable to cash 
transfers? 

Mr. MARLENEE. If the gentleman 
would continue to yield, I have a great 
deal of respect for the gentleman from 
Nebraska, and for the gentleman's ag- 
ricultural products being shipped 
abroad. 

That is exactly correct. Also, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ENc- 
LISH] would be pleased to know that 
the State Department would be man- 
dated to decide, or to make a decision, 
as to what were additional sales result- 
ing from the cash transfer, and then 
would apply the provisions of this 


, amendment to those cash transfers. 


Mr. BEREUTER. I appreciate that 
clarification. 

It does not relate to all purchases, 
only those that are attributable to 
cash transfers. 

The State Department is charged 
with making that determination which 
sales are cash transfers? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Yes, they are then 
also mandated under the Torricelli 
amendment to ensure that those sales, 
that we make sales as a result of the 
cash transfers. 
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In other words, we are giving them 
the money, telling them, make certain 
that these countries buy from us; and 
then, of course, we go ahead with the 
1985 farm bill agreements on cargo 
preference. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEREUTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Basically what we are going to be re- 
lying on is the State Department to 
determine what sales are directly at- 
tributable to this type of cash trans- 
fer, and whether or not that cash 
transfer was used to purchase agricul- 
tural products, wheat from my State, 
or whether they were used to pur- 
chase rice from California or some 
other product, or maybe widgets from 
Timbuktu, and so it is strictly a judg- 
mental decision by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Basically, our farmers are being 
asked to rely upon the judgment of 
some nameless bureaucrat in the State 
Department to determine whether or 
not Public Law 480 is going to be ap- 
plied to any increase in sales that they 
might have to a certain country, is 
that correct? 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, each 
country will be required to sign an 
agreement before receiving, and that 
agreement will spell out the question 
of additionality. First, that is the im- 
portant point. 

Public Law 480, according to our 
1985 agreement on cargo preference, 
would be subject under any circum- 
stances, whether we had the Torricelli 
amendment, or whether we had any 
kind of an agreement whatsoever, 
would be subject to cargo preference. 

That is the agreement we reached in 
the 1985 farm bill. It was a good agree- 
ment that we reached in the 1985 farm 
bill, and Public Law 480 would go 
under the cargo preference, and com- 
mercial sales would not. 

It was our intention in the 1985 farm 
bill, and the agreement was reached, 
that sales that resulted from commod- 
ity enhancement programs would not 
be under cargo preference. 

All we are saying here with the Tor- 
ricelli amendment and with the per- 
fecting amendment is that those same 
provisions apply under the Torricelli 
amendment and in foreign aid. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Under the 1985 farm 
bill, and the agreement reached on 
cargo preference, the line is rather 
clear. 

It applies to Public Law 480, not to 
commercial sales. 

With the addition of this language, 
and I commend the gentleman on the 
gentleman’s efforts to try to clarify as 
much as he can; but still what it in 
effect does is, any country that re- 
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ceives cash transfers in which there is 
an increase in sales of agricultural 
products is basically going to be sub- 
ject to a judgment call by someone in 
the State Department, some unknown 
figure in the State Department, as to 
whether or not Public Law 480 will fly 
again. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MARLENEE TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. TORRICELLI, AS 
AMENDED 
Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amend- 

ment, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MARLENEE to 
the amendment offered by Mr. TORRICELLI, 
аз amended: At the end of the amendment 
offered by Mr. Torricelli add the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to apply the requirements of sections 
901 through 901k of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1101 et seq. to pur- 
chases of United States goods and services 
except to the extent such purchases are at- 
tributable to а cash transfer provided pursu- 
ant to this chapter, and in accordance with 
the agreement required in subsection (b) of 
this section.". 

Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Chairman, the 
discussion thus far has been relative to 
the amendment, that it might some- 
how be construed to broaden or 
expand current cargo preference posi- 
tion. 

Isay that that is not true, and this 
amendment is offered to help clarify 
that. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I compliment the gentleman on the 
amendment. Following up on the dis- 
cussion of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa about the clear linkage, the 
words "attributable to" would be 
much clearer if supported by the word 
“directly,” directly attributable to; and 
it is too late to try to offer a perfect- 
ing amendment at this point. 

I think that we ought to make it 
very clear that the linkage between 
cash transfers and agricultural pur- 
chases is а very clear one, in that the 
gentleman's intent is so that the obvi- 
ous language of the gentleman’s 
amendment will not be subverted by 
administrative action later on, or ad- 
ministrative judgments later on. 

Mr. MARLENEE. We need to estab- 
lish in the committee report or the 
record here on the floor of the House 
that that was the intent, directly at- 
tributable to; and I would accept that 
clarification. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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I have been attempting to be in- 
volved in the colloquy taking place 
with the gentleman from Nebraska, 
because I sensed some profound mis- 
understanding; but I was unable to. 

The answer to some of the questions 
that were raised is simply this: Today 
under the transfer program, we have 
no idea where the money goes, or how 
it is spent, no idea. 

Under my amendment, segregated 
accounts will be established, and the 
books will be reviewed. That is why I 
rise with a suspicion on that American 
cash transfer, money is going to pur- 
chase French wheat, Argentine grain, 
and Cuban sugar. 

The fact is, we do not know. The 
answer to the gentleman’s question is, 
We will be able to establish what is 
being subjected to cargo preference 
under this amendment, because there 
will be accounts maintained by AID 
that will reveal it. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

With all due respect, I would like to 
know where that language is in the 
gentleman's amendment. I do not see 
that language in the gentleman's 
amendment, and that is not my under- 
standing of the amendment. 

Inever heard that from AID. 

Mr. MARLENEE. In regard to AID, 
I might say that AID supports the per- 
e amendment that I have just of- 

ered. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will continue yielding, 
let me first restate the position that I 
accept the perfecting amendment and 
urge its adoption. 

The answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, if the gentleman would review 
the record of the hearings in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs when this 
was conducted, and AID officials ap- 
peared, they made the statement that 
in their judgment there would have to 
be segregated accounts to ensure that 
the law was complied with. 

That answers the gentleman’s con- 
cern of how we will know how to apply 
cargo preferences. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARLENEE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me. 

I just wanted to ask the sponsor of 
the amendment, which I am support- 
ing, there is a provision, section 538C 
of the gentleman’s amendment which 
provides for GAO audits, and says 
that each agreement, pursuant to 
which cash transfer assistance is pro- 
vided under this chapter, shall include 
provisions to ensure that representa- 
tives of the Comptroiler General have 
access to records and personnel neces- 
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sary to carry out such monitoring and 
auditing as the Comptroller General 
deems appropriate, so it would seem 
from that language that the amend- 
ment does have provision in it which 
would see to it that these cash-pay- 
ment moneys, if they are spent in the 
United States, on grain, that it could 
be traced to that extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MARLENEE] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI], as amended. 

The amendment to the amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. On the face, this amendment 
certainly appears to move to improve 
our exports from the United States, 
and I think that all of the Members in 
this Chamber certainly favor that 
kind of action. I certainly do. 

In the past I have sponsored amend- 
ments which would in fact recognize 
that countries who receive assistance 
from the United States should have 
some kind of obligation to purchase 
products from this country. 

It is something that other countries 
around the world do. 

We have not done it in the past, and 
I certainly think that we should in the 
future. If this amendment stopped 
right there, if that is all this amend- 
ment did, I would certainly support it. 

Certainly this amendment goes fur- 
ther than that, as we have heard dis- 
cussed. Certainly any purchase that is 
made from a cash-transfer country 
could be subject to cargo preference, if 
that purchase is over and above what 
is normally purchased. 
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As I have said, there is no way that 
we can determine for certain what 
that money was used for. We do not 
know whether that money was used to 
buy aircraft parts, whether it was to 
buy computer chips, whether it was to 
buy toilet paper, whether it was to buy 
wheat from Oklahoma or rice from 
California, or what was done. Any pur- 
chase that is about what that country 
has made the previous year, the previ- 
ous 5 years, the previous 10 years, we 
do not know. We simply do not know. 
It is going to be subject to a judgment 
call. It is going to be subject to a judg- 
ment call, and there is no way that 
that judgment call can be made, other 
than to wet the finger and stick it out 
the window and see which way the 
wind is blowing, or whatever the politi- 
cal philosophy happens to be with the 
Secretary of State or the President, 
whoever that may be in the future, 
and that is what we are being asked to 
do is to trust any additional sales that 
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may come about on agricultural prod- 
ucts to the whims of somebody in the 
State Department. 

I just find that unacceptable, Mr. 
Chairman. I just do not think that is 
the direction in which we should go. 

As I pointed out, in the 1985 farm 
bill I had some grave reservations 
about that compromise. In fact I op- 
posed it. Many of the agricultural 
commodity groups agreed to them. 
They agreed to them, and it was set- 
tled, but this goes across the line. 

We no longer will have a clear de- 
marcation line between Public Law 480 
purchases and commercial sales to a 
given country. 

At this time when the value of the 
dollar is being reduced, putting Ameri- 
can farmers for the first time in a 
number of years in a favorable posi- 
tion to be able to sell our commodities 
overseas, this amendment could do 
grave damage to export sales of Ameri- 
can agricultural products. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, as 
long as this provision is in this amend- 
ment, I must most reluctantly oppose 
the amendment. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

As I indicated previously, this gen- 
tleman would prefer at least the status 
quo, unacceptable as that was, in the 
form of the law on cargo preference in 
the 1985 farm bill. We have great un- 
certainty here with the Torricelli 
amendment as it is proposed to be per- 
fected. 

I believe the perfecting amendments 
to the Torricelli amendment have im- 
proved the product. The perfecting 
amendments that have been offered in 
two instances and accepted, have im- 
proved it; but I share the gentleman’s 
reservation and I oppose the amend- 
ment, even as perfected. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I would certainly 
agree with the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, and let me say, I want to com- 
mend certainly the gentleman from 
Montana and others who have perfect- 
ed the amendment. I think certainly 
they are making efforts in the right 
direction. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would greatly appreciate if the gentle- 
man could cite for me where, how, and 
if this will in any way affect the 1985 
farm bill. The farm bill did not ad- 
dress cash transfers. At the moment 
we do not know where the cash trans- 
fer money is going. That is the prob- 
lem. The money will be segregated, 
and for the first time we will know 
whether it is going for American com- 
modities. 
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Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Chairman, I will 
be happy to respond to the gentleman. 
I would simply point out that is exact- 
ly the point. The 1985 farm bill and 
the compromise that was made did not 
apply to cash transfers. 

The very point is that there is no 
way we can determine what a cash 
transfer is spent for. We cannot say. 

If I could continue, Mr. Chairman, 
that is what troubles me so much. If 
we could go in and say, OK, country A 
is going to receive $20 million in cash 
transfers, and country A is definitely 
spending this money for this product, 
this product and that product and 
that product is being shipped to coun- 
try A on this date, I would not have a 
problem with that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. TORRICELLI, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. ENG- 
LISH was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. ENGLISH. Let me say, if I 
could, Mr. Chairman, even if that was 
wheat from my district, I would say, 
well, that is fine. That is U.S. Govern- 
ment money being spent. We are 
trying to increase our exports and, as I 
said, I wholeheartedly support what 
the gentleman is attempting to do in 
that area, and that is fine. 

The thing that troubles me is that I 
see that we are going to have a great 
opportunity over the next few months 
to sell a lot of wheat from my district 
to other countries. That means there 
is going to be a sale in excess of what 
they have historically been having in 
the recent past, far above what they 
have had, and any country seizing that 
money, even if they spend it for some 
other product, we are going to get 
charged for it. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. We have tried, 
Mr. Chairman, to make clear that (a) 
as indicated, there will be а separate 
account. Audits will be conducted, so it 
wil be clear that this is not interfer- 
ing with any commercial sales or other 
government sales, just cash transfer 
money, money which at the moment 
none of which is going to buy wheat 
from the gentleman's district. For the 
first time, it will open that up. I do not 
see where there is any problem with 
that at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has again 
expired. 

(At the request of Mrs. BENTLEY, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. ENGLISH 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ENGLISH. I am happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Maryland. 
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Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman please explain to 
me how the gentleman interprets cash 
transfers? Is the gentleman describing 
them as commercial sales? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Well, obviously, we 
cannot distinguish. That is exactly my 
point. That is what troubles me so 
much about it, is that we cannot dis- 
tinguish between what is a cash trans- 
fer sale and what is а regular commer- 
cial sale. 

The thing that bothers me about it 
is that, as I mentioned, I think there is 
going to be an increase in agricultural 
sales that is going to come about 
whether we have cash transfers or not. 

The thing that troubles me about it 
is that any country that does receive 
any money through the Cash Transfer 
Program, automatically those coun- 
tries will say, “Oh, that is an increase. 
Therefore, it must be the result of & 
cash transfer. Therefore, it is subject 
to cargo preference. Therefore, it in- 
creases the costs. Therefore, we lose 
the sale." That is what troubles me. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Well Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, what the gentleman is saying, if 
I am interpreting it correctly, we are 
just going to let it go. We are going to 
give them the money and they can go 
out and do with it what they want. 

What the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] is trying to do 
is to make sure that those taxpayers’ 
dollars are spent in this country and in 
American bottoms. What is wrong 
with that? 

Mr. ENGLISH. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
if I can reclaim my time, as I pointed 
out, there is absolutely nothing wrong 
with that. As I said, I have no problem 
at all with those tax dollars being 
spent for that; but the trouble comes 
down to if it is in fact going to increase 
the cost of the product that I am sell- 
ing in my district to the point we are 
no longer going to be competitive, and 
goodness knows we have not been com- 
petitive really for the past 4 or 5 years, 
as far as our agricultural products, 
particularly as far as grains are con- 
cerned, obviously that gives me a lot of 
problems. 

Now, as I mentioned, if we can come 
down and identify specifically what 
those dollars are spent for, then that 
is another matter, but we do not. 
What we are down to determining, you 
know, we are having a lot of assur- 
ances, but what we are down to deter- 
mining is we are going to have some 
guy over in the State Department that 
is going to make a judgment call, and 
that is what bothers me. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. The provision in 
there for the GAO to make that deter- 
mination would cover that. 

Mr. ENGLISH. If we come down to 
the GAO, obviously that is going to be 
a very time-consuming process and my 
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sales are going to be long lost after 
that. 

Mr. BONKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be brief, be- 
cause this debate has been extended 
and I know the chairman is anxious to 
get through this bill. 

I support the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, because I believe it is neces- 
sary if we are going to deal effectively 
with the realities in today's global 
economy. One reality is that most na- 
tions use their foreign aid or govern- 
ment grants to help their exporters 
compete. We have encountered this by 
way of mixed credit programs, tied aid 
programs, and it is very prominent. 

While this Congress is seemingly 
consumed with unfair trade practices 
as they relate to trade barriers, there 
is very little we are doing about these 
government policies that use their 
government funding programs to help 
their exporters compete. 

Now, in the last session this Con- 
gress set up a Mixed Credit Program. 
The whole idea was that we would 
combine some of this ESF money with 
concessionary loans from the Exim- 
bank in those instances where our ex- 
porters confronted mixed credit pro- 
grams abroad; but for some reason 
this administration has not imple- 
mented, at least not fully implement- 
ed, the program. Thus, many U.S. ex- 
porters are losing out in those vital 
markets. 

I think what is happening today is 
that much of our ESF money is being 
used for debt relief, let us face it. 
Many of these recipient countries are 
over their heads in debt. They are 
under the gun of IMF austerity pro- 
grams and they desperately need some 
kind of funding to meet their external 
obligations. That is perhaps why we 
do not have any accounting. 

Now, in the old days we used to use 
foreign aid for infrastructure pro- 
grams. Then in 1973 this Congress 
went on record in support of some- 
thing called new directions, putting 
that program at the local level to help 
the poorest of the poor. Now we are 
seeing much of our foreign aid go 
simply for debt relief. 

Well, I do not think that ought to be 
the intent of this country's Foreign 
Assistance Program. I think it ought 
to be aimed more toward project devel- 
opment, especially in areas that help 
the poor. 

Let me conclude, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying that I would not support this 
amendment if other countries did not 
have similar programs in effect. Per- 
haps at а time when the United States 
had a favorable trade balance and we 
did not have to worry about the U.S. 
competitive position, we could have 
continued the magnanimous programs 
of the past, but I think we are going to 
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sharply curtail our export potential as 

long as other countires engage in their 

concessionary lending programs and 
combining government assistance to 
help their exporters compete. 

So for that reason, Mr. Chairman, I 
think this is an imperative in the for- 
eign aid bill. I do not like it, philo- 
sophically, but as fully committed as I 
am to restoring our competitive posi- 
tion and dealing with that trade prob- 
lem, I think that we have to adopt this 
amendment today. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. SMITH OF NE- 
BRASKA TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
TORRICELLI, AS AMENDED 
Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 

man, I offer an amendment to the 

amendment as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SMITH of Ne- 
braska to the amendment offered by Mr. 
TORRICELLI, &s amended: In subsection (b) of 
the matter inserted by the amendment, 
after the phrase “United States goods" at 
the beginning of the third sentence, insert 
the words ”, except agricultural commod- 
ities (or products derived from such com- 
modities),". 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Nebraska [Mrs. SMITH] is recog- 
nized for a total of 8 minutes. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am strongly opposed to the 
cargo preference requirement in this 
amendment and in the bill. I rise to 
amend the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey by exempting 
agricultural commodities from the 
cargo preference requirements. 

Simply put, this cargo preference re- 
quirement is bad for agriculture, bad 
for our balance of trade, bad for the 
countries receiving our foreign aid in 
the form of cash transfers, and bad 
policy all the way around. 

Let me explain why. 

The bill would require that at least 
half of any cash transfer to a foreign 
nation be used to buy U.S. goods or 
services. 

The amendment would require that 
100 percent of the cash transfer be 
used for the same purpose. 

In addition, both the bill and the 
amendment would impose а U.S. cargo 
preference requirement on our com- 
mercial exports to countries receiving 
the cash transfer, by requiring that 
these goods be shipped on U.S. flag- 
ships. 

Now, this requirement will have the 
same effect any cargo preference re- 
quirement has. 

Because U.S. flagships charge twice 
as much—or more—to transport goods, 
the requirement will discourage for- 
eign nations from buying U.S. goods 
that must be carried by ship. 

And what are the U.S. exports most 
likely to be carried by oceangoing ves- 
sels? 

Agricultural commodities, of course. 

And it's significant to note here that 
the countries that would be affected 
under this amendment are major im- 
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= of U.S. agricultural commod- 
ties. 

Egypt and the Philippines alone 
import more than one billion dollars 
worth of U.S. farm goods annually. 

So a foreign nation faced with this 
obnoxious requirement would face one 
of two choices: either reduce the 
amount of agricultural commodities to 
offset the increased transportation 
cost charged by U.S. vessels—or, of 
course, buy U.S. goods that don’t re- 
quire ocean transport. 

Frankly, I think that is what will 
happen. 

These nations will buy U.S. goods 
that can be stuck in an envelope and 
sent through the mail. And both the 
merchant marine and agriculture will 
end up losers. 

Now, on the issue of fairness. 

This cargo preference requirement is 
a clear violation of the agreement 
reached between agriculture and mari- 
time interests in the 1985 farm bill. 

Those of us involved in that skir- 
mish remember that the farm bill 
compromise exempted commercial ex- 
ports from cargo preference, while in- 
creasing cargo preference on humani- 
tarian, noncommercial export pro- 
grams to 75 percent. 

Well, so much for compromise. 

This bill would smash that agree- 
ment by extending cargo preference to 
USDA commercial programs—the 
credit guarantee and export enhance- 
ment programs, for example—specifi- 
cally exempted by the farm bill agree- 
ment. 

It would also take the dangerous 
step of extending cargo preference— 
for the first time—to commercial car- 
goes. 

Second, the supporters of the Torri- 
celli amendment say that by requiring 
100 percent of the cash transfer be 
spent on U.S. goods, it will increase 
the amount of U.S. goods bought with 
our foreign aid dollars. 

But the facts say otherwise. 

Nineteen nations are affected by the 
amendment. All 19 nations already 
spend more on U.S. exports than they 
received from cash transfers—almost 
13 times more, in fact, in fiscal 1987. 

In fiscal 1987, 12 of the 19 spent 
more on U.S. agricultural exports 
alone than they received from the 
cash transfers. 

With this in mind, we can see that 
the provision will not increase U.S. ex- 
ports, but is merely a vehicle to 
impose cargo preference on existing 
U.S. exports. 

Third, look at this from a foreign 
policy standpoint. 

It makes absolutely no sense to send 
a cash transfer to a foreign nation, 
then to reduce the amount of aid, in 
effect, by requiring that nation to sub- 
sidize our ailing merchant marine. 

For this reason, the administration 
opposes the provision. 
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As an aside, I recall the arguments 
of my colleagues on the Merchant 
Marine Committee, who, during the 
debate on the 1985 farm bill, protested 
that farm legislation was no place for 
a discussion of cargo preference. 

I must wonder, then, what makes 
the foreign assistance bill an appropri- 
ate vehicle for revision of cargo prefer- 
ence law? 

One more point, Mr. Chairman: 

Why, at a time when we are—or 
should be—doing everything we can to 
improve our trade deficit, do we dis- 
courage countries from buying our 
commodities by requiring they be 
shipped on U.S. flagships, which cost 
so much more than foreign flagships? 

And so you see our dilemma. 

At a time when U.S. agriculture is 
making every effort to improve its po- 
sition in an incredibly competitive 
world market, we are thwarted by the 
merchant marine interests, who see no 
harm in forcing the payment of ship- 
ping subsidies to bolster their creaky, 
failing industry—even if those subsi- 
dies result in lost markets for Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Agriculture cannot and must not be 
made to bear the burden of subsidizing 
an outdated and inefficient merchant 
marine. 

I urge you to support my amend- 
ment. 

Exempt agriculture exports from 
the expansion of cargo preference re- 
quirements in the Torricelli amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I include the follow- 
ing letter: 

NORTH AMERICAN EXPORT 
GRAIN ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, DC, November 18, 1987. 
Hon. VIRGINIA SMITH, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN SMITH: During 
today’s scheduled House consideration of 
Н.Н. 3100, the Foreign Aid Authorizations 
bill, an amendment will be offered by Mr. 
Torricelli to Section 206 of the bill to 
extend the application of cargo preference 
law to commercial purchases of U.S. goods 
and services by cash transfer aid recipient 
countries. We are writing to you to express 
our strong opposition to the amendment, 
which we believe has a great potential to se- 
riously damage U.S. agriculture. 

The Torricelli amendment runs directly 
counter to every major effort Congress has 
undertaken in recent years to enhance U.S, 
agricultural competitiveness. The amend- 
ment would make U.S. agricultural exports 
more costly, lower export volumes, and pro- 
vide incentives to foreign countries to pur- 
chase ocean-borne agricultural commodities 
and products from suppliers other than the 
United States. In addition, it would expand 
the application of cargo preference law to 
include U.S. government credit and en- 
hancement programs, and normal commer- 
cial sales, which have traditionally been ex- 
cluded from cargo preference requirements. 
U.S. agricultural exports have only recently 
begun a slow recovery after a long period of 
decline. Passage of the Torricelli amend- 
ment would impede the progress that is only 
now being made on the farm export front, 
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with harmful repercussions to our Nation’s 
farmers, exporters, and agricultural indus- 
try. 

We, the undersigned, representing nearly 
every segment of the Nation’s agricultural 
industry, join with many of your colleagues 
from agricultural producing districts in op- 
posing the Torricelli amendment and urge 
you to oppose it also, in the best interests of 
the Nation’s agriculture. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 

North American Export Grain Associa- 
tion, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Millers National Federation, 
American Soybean Association, the 
Fertilizer Institute, National Grange, 
National Grain Trade Council, Nation- 
al Grain and Feed Association, West- 
ern Great Lakes Maritime Association, 
Formigal Elevator Merchants Associa- 
tion. 
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Мг. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
simply say that under normal circum- 
stances I would not support the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Nebraska [Mrs. SMITH] because I do 
not like to make distinctions on broad 
public policy questions. But there is 
one reason which leads me to support 
the amendment in this instance. Very 
frankly, for years it has been extreme- 
ly frustrating for me to try to explain 
to many other people in this country 
that while the principle of cargo pref- 
erence might make some sense in ge- 
neric terms, that when it is applied to 
such extremes that it begins to shut 
out an entire region of the country 
from the ability to ship goods, namely 
the Great Lakes, then we have gone 
too far. 

Frankly, I am sick of being pushed 
to the wall by people who will not rec- 
ognize the regional interests of my 
area of the country. That is why I 
want to support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska. 

I would also say on the merits that 
she is absolutely correct. There is no 
reason why we ought to diminish the 
value of the aid that we provide by in- 
creasing the cost of transportation to 
provide that aid. 

That is what the Torricelli amend- 
ment does. 

Without the amendment of the gen- 
tlewoman from Nebraska  [Mrs. 
SMITH] being offered, I think we still 
have a bad piece of public business 
here. I urge my colleagues to support 
the amendment of the gentlewoman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the amendment offered by 
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the gentlewoman from Nebraska [Mrs. 
5мттн] on the basis of equity in ship- 
ments of goods from all the coastal 
port regions of the United States in- 
cluding that of the Great Lakes where 
45 percent of the Nation's agriculture 
is produced. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FASCELL] rise? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. C I can 
tell by the intensity of the heat that 
the light is disappearing. 

I think the issues are quite clear. I 
do not want to cut anybody off, but we 
have been debating this issue now for 
а long time and I do not think that 
the issue is going to change any. The 
issue is clear. Either we exempt agri- 
culture or we do not exempt agricul- 
ture, therefore, my colleagues are 
either for the Torricelli amendment or 
they are against the Torricelli amend- 
ment. 

I would like to get some understand- 
ing about how far we are going to con- 
tinue this discussion. 

I do not want to be unreasonable, 
but we have had an awful lot of exten- 
sions of time by unanimous consent, 
and I want to be fair to everyone but 
there are à lot more amendments in 
this bill than this one. 

Could we agree to 10 minutes on a 
side? 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, 
would the gentleman from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel an amendment as important to an 
industrial sector or agricultural sector 
of the country as this one is deserves 
full debate. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not make the request. I understand 
the statement of the gentlemen from 
Nebraska [Mr. BEREUTER]. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there are а number of people 
who want to speak, but most will be 
relatively brief. I think that closing 
the time may actually extend the 
debate. 

Mr. FASCELL. And if we continue to 
extend by unanimous consent, we will 
be here a long time. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Most will com- 
mend their colleagues for their work 
on this bill. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to make the request. I can 
tell the gentleman from Nebaska is 
not for it. 

Mr. Chairman, let me just say if I 
can while I have the floor for a minute 
that we need to move along as rapidly 
as possible. I do not want to be cutting 
anybody off but I say that I want to 
be fair to everyone. When we started 
this bill, we came in here below the 
President's request and at a freeze 
level. Thanks to some of my colleagues 
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we now have cut $163 million out of 
this bill and if we keep this up, there 
will not be anything in cash transfers 
to be arguing about. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentlemen will continue to yield, I 
would say to the chairman that for a 
significant number of Members of this 
body whether or not we support the 
bill depends upon what happens to the 
Torricelli amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. I understand that, 
and I understand how serious it is. I 
am just trying to do as the manager of 
a bill is normally supposed to do, 
which is to move the bill along. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that 7 hours and 7 minutes 
remain under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey (Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI] for offering his common sense 
amendment. I hope it will be adopted 
by a strong bipartisaan vote. What 
this amendment comes down to is that 
countries getting cash transfer pay- 
ments through our foreign aid pro- 
gram have to spend an equal of money 
on American goods and services. There 
is nothing wrong with that. 

It seems to me that if Congress is 
going to give American taxpayers’ 
money to foreign countries, then the 
Congress should see to it that the 
money is used to buy American goods 
and services. 

This foreign aid bill contains over $2 
billion in cash transfer payments to 
foreign countries. That is a lot of 
money where I come from. Let us at 
least insist that the people we give it 
to overseas use it to buy American. 

This will help our friends overseas 
and it will help our international trade 
position by increasing sales of our 
goods and services throughout the 
world. Passage of this common sense 
amendment means more American 
manufacturing jobs and more sales for 
our hard-pressed farmers. It means 
more fully loaded American-flag ves- 
sels steaming out of U.S. ports to de- 
liver those goods to our friends over- 
seas. Vote yes on the Torricelli amend- 
ment. 

It has been referred to that no farm 
organizations support this amend- 
ment. Let me say this: the National 
Corn Growers Association, Rice Mil- 
lers Association, the National Cotton 
Council, the National Association of 
Farmer Cooperatives, the National As- 
sociation of Wheat Growers, and the 
National Sunflower Association all 
support this amendment. 

So I think what we are doing is we 
are going to use the perfecting route 
to destroy the value of the amend- 
ment, and we should accept the Torri- 
celli amendment as it is and vote for it 
because it is a commonsense amend- 
ment. 
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Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, 
jos the gentleman yield? 
. Mr. Chairman, I 
Perl to the gentlewoman from Mary- 
land. 
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Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman for 
his statement. I wish to point out that 
in the Torricelli amendment, contrary 
to what the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta and the gentleman from Wisconsin 
may not realize, it says specifically 
that the President shall ensure that 
purchases of U.S. goods pursuant to 
such agreements and the ports of de- 
parture for those goods are distributed 
equitably throughout the United 
States. 

That would take care of the concern 
that the Great Lakes have that they 
would be shut out of it. I think that 
should be emphasized here today, and 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has said what I intended to 
say much better than I could have said 
it and I commend him for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that America stops 
being penalized for its good will and humani- 
tarian spirit. Our cash assistance to foreign 
nations should not be used to support the 
economies of our competitors. If we are to 
continue to expand the cash transfer program 
as a form of economic aid to needy countries, 
why shouldn't American workers, taxpayers 
and farmers benefit as well? 

The Torricelli amendment would require that 
a recipient nation must purchase American 
produced goods, services, and commodities 
with American provided cash assistance. This 
would ensure that our foreign aid dollars are 
benefiting the economy of not only the recipi- 
ent country, but the American economy as 
well. 

This amendment is a prudent and fair at- 
tempt to reform the cash transfer program. It 
provides an exemption for smaller, poorer 
countries which receive less than $10 million 
in cash aid and contains a provision which 
gives the President waiver authority when it is 
in the national interest to do so. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an issue of fairness. 
With the enormous U.S. trade deficit we can 
no longer look the other way when countries 
receiving cash aid purchase non-American 
goods, services and commodities. It is time for 
us to become as concerned about the Ameri- 
can economy as we are about the economies 
of other nations. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, wil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
also like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, | rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
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Jersey to reform the cash transfer part of our 
foreign aid program. In the fiscal year 1988 
foreign aid budget, over $2 billion is included 
for the Cash Transfer Program. This program 
allows the United States to simply give Ameri- 
can tax dollars to foreign nations instead of 
sending American goods. 

The amendment before us would not pro- 
hibit those cash transfers—there are many 
cases where these transfers are preferable for 
some diplomatic or economic objective. The 
amendment would, however, tie the cash aid 
to purchases of U.S. exports whenever possi- 
ble and when they are available at fair prices. 
In my opinion, this would be a sound policy for 
us to adopt. 

In recent years, this cash payment practice 
has hurt American farmers, businessmen, and 
taxpayers. These foreign aid dollars leave the 
United States without any requirement for pur- 
chase of any American goods, services, or ag- 
ricultural commodities. In these times of ex- 
cessive trade deficits, it is necessary to reas- 
sess this program 

The growing use of cash transfers means 
that nations receiving this American money 
will be purchasing goods from countries other 
than the United States. The result is that U.S. 
cash is used to purchase agricultural and 
other goods at the expense of American busi- 
nesses, particularly American farmers, and 
also the American maritime industry is hurt be- 
cause products will not be shipped on Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. 

Not only do cash transfers make no sense 
from the standpoint of our balance-of-trade 
problems, but they also aggravate the Federal 
deficit crisis. By giving aid in the form of cash 
rather than goods and commodities, the 
United States aggravates the drain on the 
Treasury. 

A major part of the problem with the cash 
transfer program is that we have no idea how, 
or where, the $2 billion in cash grants includ- 
ed in this foreign aid bill will be spent. We do 
not know what goods, commodities, or serv- 
ices are bought. 

One example illustrates the problem. The 
United States sends some grain to Egypt 
under our Public Law 480 Food-for-Peace Pro- 
gram. However, Egypt also receives over 
$100 million under the Cash Transfer Pro- 
gram. We know that two-thirds of Egypt's total 
grain imports come from nations other than 
the United States—Argentina and Australia 
are the main sources. That certainly does not 
help U.S. farmers, grain brokers, port authori- 
ties, or American shipowners. Because there 
is no audit of the cash transfer funds we do 
not know if Egypt has bought any United 
States grain. 

This amendment will go a long way toward 
solving this aspect of the problem. It will give 
our Government the ability to track these cash 
grants and find out where the money goes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite significant to note 
that in this effort to reform this aspect of our 
Foreign Aid Program, the agricultural and mar- 
itime industries are speaking with one voice in 
an effort to assist American industries at the 
same time that this Nation is reaching out to 
help other countries. 

American workers and companies who con- 
tribute to the Foreign Aid Program through 
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their taxes deserve to benefit from our nation- 
al policies. Іп the case of the foreign aid cash 
transfer program, however, American busi- 
nesses are being penalized. | believe it is time 
to change that situation. 

| urge all my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting Mr. Torricelli's amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 rise in strong support of the 
amendment offered by my distinguished col- 
league, Mr. TORRICELLI. 

From the earliest days of the Republic, our 
Nation has come to the assistance of those in 
need. The Torricelli amendment will in no way 
change this long tradition of generosity. This 
amendment would only reverse the recent 
trend in our Nation's foreign assistance pro- 
gram in favoring cash grants over commodity 
grants. The amendment will also assure that, 
in those instances when the United States 
provides foreign assistance in the form of 
cash grants, the funds will be used to pur- 
chase goods and services produced in the 
United States. 

This amendment has attracted widespread 
support for numerous reasons. First, it will in- 
crease the likelihood that citizens of recipient 
nations will recognize the source of the assist- 
ance they are receiving. Second, it will aid 
American businesses, workers, and our Na- 
tion's huge trade deficit Third, in an ERA 
when our constitutents are questioning the 
value and propriety of large expenditures for 
foreign aid, it will build support for our Nation's 
foreign aid program by generating clear bene- 
fits for our economy. Fourth, by favoring the 
export of U.S. farm products, it will decrease 
the current commodity surplus, thereby reduc- 
ing the Government's huge commodity stor- 
age costs. 

In addition to these general economic bene- 
fits, the amendment will strengthen our mer- 
chant marine. Traditionally, American foreign 
aid in the form of commodity grants has been 
transported on U.S.-flag vessels. However, 
with the increased use of cash grants, recipi- 
ent nations often chose to buy commodities 
overseas and them оп foreign-flag 
vessels. The Torricelli amendment will restore 
that lost cargo to American carriers. 

The wisdom of this amendment is demon- 
strated by the widespread support it has 
gained. It is supported by every major mari- 
time union and ocean carrier. It is supported 
by the AFL-CIO. It is supported by the nation- 
al organizations representing wheatgrowers 
and corngrowers. It is supported by the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, and the Rice Millers As- 

| believe this widespread, diverse support 
shows the significance and worth of the 
amendment, and | urge my colleagues to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in strong support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewom- 
an from Nebraska [Mrs. SMITH]. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Il- 
linois. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my friend for yielding. I would just 
like to ask him a question. 

As I understand the amendment, 
that is the cargo preference amend- 
ment, and I do not come from an agri- 
cultural district, but agricultural com- 
modities are shipped on oceangoing 
vessels, so this will impact on our agri- 
cultural exports, and it will make 
them more costly to get the same 
volume, is that true? 

Mr. ROBERTS. The same volume 
perhaps. I would inform my colleague 
the problem is that with the perfect- 
ing amendment of the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. MARLENEE] it only 
refers to additional sales over normal 
sales. But it is those additional sales 
that we want to sell right now with 
the value of the dollar going down, 
and these countries, these 19 coun- 
tries, represent the best possible 
buyers of our agriculture products. 

So the gentleman's point is well 
taken. 

Mr. HYDE. In other words, in a time 
of a trade deficit, that is suffocating 
our economy and that our friends on 
the other side never tire of waving in 
our face, this amendment will only ex- 
acerbate or increase that trade deficit 
because it will make it more difficult 
for agriculture to export its products? 
Is that true? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I would respond to 
the gentleman by saying that with the 
19 countries involved with this amend- 
ment, they are now purchasing $2.3 
billion worth of agricultural products 
and $642 million of that is wheat 
alone. If in fact we want to increase, if 
we want to increase those exports, 
then this amendment would apply, 
then cargo preference applies. I would 
tell the gentleman then that those re- 
cipient countries wil not buy grain or 
agriculture commodities. What they 
will buy is computer chips or some- 
thing of that nature by plane; they 
will buy the grain from other sources, 
and that is my main concern and why 
we should really support the amend- 
ment of the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. HYDE. I agree with the gentle- 
man and I thank him very much for 
his explanation. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am happy to yield 
to my friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Марсам], the 
ranking member of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Mr. MADIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ROBERTS] and the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. НүрЕ] in support of 
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the amendment being offered by the 
gentlewoman from Nebraska [Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

A previous speaker has said that ag- 
ricultural organizations support the 
Torricelli amendment and do not sup- 
port the Smith amendment to the 
Torricelli amendment. As a matter of 
fact, major farm organizations like the 
American Farm Bureau and the Amer- 
ican Soybean Association are opposed 
to the Torricelli amendment because 
they recognize that it will have a nega- 
tive impact upon our ability to export 
agricultural commodities. And organi- 
zations like the Farm Bureau support 
the Smith amendment because they 
are concerned about the size of the 
budget deficit, the size of the agricul- 
ture expenditures within the deficit, 
and they recognize that the way we 
are going to deal with that is to in- 
crease our exports and Torricelli will 
prevent us from being able to do that. 

So I would urge anyone who is con- 
cerned about the budget deficit, and 
anyone who is concerned about the 
trade deficit and interested in increas- 
ing agricultural exports to support the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Nebraska [Mrs. SMITH]. 

Ithank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I really do not know 
what golden words of truth I can offer 
at this point that would change Mem- 
bers' minds, as the chairman indicat- 
ed, on this issue. But I do want to 
speak to it at least to some degree be- 
cause it affects the lifeblood of my dis- 
trict. We have to export two-thirds of 
our wheat crop. 

I want to make it clear that I am for 
а strong U.S. merchant fleet. We have 
to do а better job in behalf of those 
folks. And I want to be a part of that 
partnership effort that we struck over 
2 years ago when we had a portion of 
this debate. 

That is not my point, and I know 
that a lot of my colleagues also are ex- 
tremely concerned about this level 
playing field business on the entire 
trade picture. But let me point out 
that these 19 countries here purchase 
10 times the amount of U.S. assistance 
that we are providing them. And it is 
the concern that the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Hype] raised that we 
should address. If the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
TORRICELLI] is approved here is what 
is going to happen, here is the practi- 
cal effect: The United States will con- 
tribute $150 million in cash transfers 
to the Philippines. Under this amend- 
ment then the Philippines will then be 
mandated to purchase а matching 
amount of U.S. commercial exports. 
Now that sounds fine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Ro- 
ERTS] has expired. 
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(On request of Mrs. BENTLEY and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RoBERTS was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. ROBERTS. Further, under this 
amendment then the Philippines 
would be forced to transport 50 per- 
cent of that on U.S. merchant marine 
ships. 

What will happen, Mr. Chairman, is 
this: The poor countries that we assist 
will continue to receive our U.S. for- 
eign aid. They will continue to pur- 
chase U.S. exports, but the majority of 
the goods, in addition to what they 
would have purchased, and the time is 
right to do that for our agriculture 
products, they will not be commod- 
ities. They will buy computer chips, 
they will ship them by plane or what- 
ever. 

These countries realize if they are 
forced to double their transportation 
costs by shipping on U.S. merchant 
ships, and that is a dollar a bushel, 
they can get far more for their money 
if they purchase goods that can be 
transported by other means which are 
far more competitive, and then they 
will buy the grain from someone else. 

I do not mind a strong U.S. mer- 
chant fleet, and I know we want to be 
fair. But I can assure my colleagues 
that with these 19 countries and the 
$642 million worth of grain, if we have 
any chance to sell them additional 
commodities with this amendment, 
the way it stands now, it will not 
happen. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Maryland, 
my friend and colleague, who is about 
the strongest supporter and fighter 
for the U.S. merchant fleet that I 
know of, and I respect her highly for 
that. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. I thank the gentle- 
man and appreciate his yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard remarks 
here this morning by the gentleman 
from Kansas, the gentlewoman from 
Nebraska, and the gentleman from П- 
linois about the trade deficit. And we 
did mention a little bit about the oper- 
ating deficit that we are into. 

But let us face it. If we are so con- 
cerned about the deficits, what we 
need to do is let us not make the cash 
transfers, let us keep all that money 
here at home and we will not have to 
add it into the deficit operations. But 
let us think of all of the deficits. 

If we are going to help these coun- 
tries, fine, but let us spend the bucks 
in America, and let us require that 
they are moved on American flag 
ships. 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Maryland for her contri- 
bution. I have not voted for a foreign 
aid bill yet in the amounts they have 
been offered, and I respect the gentle- 
woman’s views. 
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But let me point out we are spending 
$26 billion in income support to farm- 
ers to keep them competitive. We have 
an export enhancement program on 
the books. We have the GSM 102 pro- 
gram on the books. We are spending a 
total of $52 billion of the taxpayers’ 
money for agriculture to get competi- 
tive, and at a time when we can make 
these sales over and above the sales we 
are making now, now is no time to go 
down this road. 

Mr. BOULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am happy to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BOULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
that I agree with the thrust of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey. We ought to be encourag- 
ing the use of U.S. commodities more 
instead of cash transfers. We ought to 
use our tax dollars that we are export- 
ing so much recently, U.S. tax dollars, 
we ought to be using those tax dollars 
for market penetration. I know that is 
what the gentleman is trying to do. 

But it has also become clear to me 
during these debates that cargo pref- 
erence will apply to agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS] has again expired. 

(On request of Мг. BourTER and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RoBERTS was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I 
continue to yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BOULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
also clear that cargo preference will 
apply to additional sales of agriculture 
and thus would hurt that segment of 
our economy and that region of our 
country. So, I will support the Torri- 
celli amendment if the amendment of 
the gentlewoman from Nebraska [Mrs. 
SMITH] passes. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey, 
the author of the amendment, whose 
intent I agree with. 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, 
the author of this amendment has 
tried in each way possible to assure 
that the cargo preference require- 
ments of the law will apply only and 
solely to the cash transfer provisions 
in this bill. It was already written in 
the bill but to assure people all the 
further we took the Marlenee amend- 
ment. So, it is written in stone. Cargo 
preference will apply only to the cash 
transfer provisions. 

We have provided that that money 
will be segregated, it will be audited. 
We only are talking about those sales, 
and I know the gentleman is con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. ROBERTS. If I might reclaim 
my time just for a minute to say that 
this rolling stone will gather no more 
wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS] has again expired. 

Mr. GRANDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
Smith amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to my col- 
league from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] for 
what I hope will be his concluding re- 
marks on this subject. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I can 
assure the gentleman that they will be 
my concluding remarks. I was just 
using an allegory that if this were 
written in stone, this particular rolling 
stone would gather no more wheat, 
and I thank the gentleman for yield- 


ing. 

Mr. GRANDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman and rise in 
strong support of the Smith amend- 
ment which exempts agricultural 
products. As long as we are talking 
about exemptions, Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is probably worthwhile for 
this discussion to talk about what will 
happen to agriculture tomorrow if 
Gramm-Rudman kicks in or if there is 
some kind of summit agreement 
reached. Agriculture will not be ex- 
empted. There will be at least $900 
million taken out of the commodity 
program. That will impair farm 
income, and everybody who lives in or 
near a farm district will have to go 
home and explain that, which we can 
probably do if we can use the argu- 
ment that we will be able to make up 
the shortfall with exports. 

That is the problem with the Torri- 
celli amendment as it is presently 
crafted. That is the concern, that 
without the export mechanism, with- 
out the ability to increase those dol- 
lars through cash transfer for exports, 
we are not just impairing a trade 
policy. I agree with my colleague from 
Texas and my colleague from Kansas, 
and I think just about everybody in 
this Chamber agrees with the spirit of 
the Torricelli amendment. The prob- 
lem is the implementation. The prob- 
lem is the signal it sends to the market 
and the problem it causes to the over- 
all language and intent of the farm 
bill, which is to ultimately get the 
Government out of farming and to 
allow the farmer to export his com- 
modity and have a free flow around 
the world of our agricultural products. 
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However, if we cannot export them, 
we are going to be obliged to come 
back into this Chamber and increase 
the cost to the Farm Program, to in- 
crease the set-asides which in corn 
right now are 35 percent. This is al- 
ready affecting the agribusiness com- 
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munity, the community which builds 
the farm equipment, hopefully, in this 
country, and which provides the jobs 
which we all are so intent on support- 
ing. But more than that it includes 
and practically mandates a farm pro- 
gram that would ultimately be more 
expensive to the taxpayer and will be 
more heavily regulated and less export 
oriented. That is a direct affront to 
the intent of the legislation this 
Chamber passed 2 years ago. 

So if we are going to in any way sup- 
port the Torricelli amendment, then 
we have to consider this very impor- 
tant agricultural exemption. We in 
Iowa and Nebraska and Kansas and in 
the Great Plains depend for at least 
30, sometimes 45 percent of our agri- 
cultural dollars to come from export 
markets. 

Let me just say that, in closing, pres- 
ently under the present cargo prefer- 
ence arrangement in the 1985 farm 
bill, cargo preference will be increased 
to 75 percent as of April 1, 1988. Public 
Law 480 is expected to move 5 million 
metric tons of grain of which 3.75 mil- 
lion metric tons are subject to cargo 
preference. Using USDA’s conservative 
30-ton cost, that result is an additional 
$112 million cost for cargo preference. 
Some people might call this a trade 
deficit or a trade imbalance. It may be 
a subsidy; that is not the point. The 
point is we started in 1985 on the right 
course; we assume it is working. We 
are even prepared to take some cuts in 
Mio program. But we cannot dismantle 
t. 

I am afraid without the Smith lan- 
guage in the Torricelli amendment 
what we are really looking at here is 
the Long-Shoreman Enhancement Act 
of 1987. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I 
want to as briefly as I can try and put 
this debate in the proper perspective. 
One, I think that all of us from agri- 
culture and rural America agree with 
the thrust of what Mr. TORRICELLI in- 
sists he is trying to do and that is to 
trace the funds, cash payment; no dis- 
agreement with that. His intention, 
which all of us share, if somehow the 
U.S. maritime industry can be assisted, 
we also agree. 

My concern here though is that if it 
would be disruptive of agriculture at 
this point it comes at a very bad time. 
The 1985 act is just now coming into 
its own. We are just now seeing the re- 
sults. The cost is coming down, the 
tools that we have given the farmers 
are beginning to work; rural America 
seems to be coming out of the terrible 
recession that it was in. 

Now is not the time to mess with it. 
As a matter of fact, I think that we 
have as level a playing field as we now 
need, with all of the necessary tools, 
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exporting enhancement, the safety net 
for the farmer, the income support, all 
of that is coming into play. 

Regrettably, as it happens here—and 
I have no quarrel with it—that in an- 
other committee where the thrust is 
otherwise, and legitimately so, but the 
intention, the thrust and the expertise 
comes from another direction, it would 
have a tendency to tilt another sector 
of the American economy at a very 
difficult time. 

So I would hope that we would for 
the time being exempt agriculture, not 
that we cannot keep looking at the 
issue, because cargo preference I think 
is here to stay, and I think it has a le- 
gitimate place in our Government; 
what I am saying is not now, not here, 
not while we are just coming off of our 
knees. Not now, because that is a prob- 
lem that we have just barely—we are 
just barely starting to straighten out. 
If you tilt the playing field against us, 
then you would have reversed the paid 
and the agony of the 1985 act and the 
taxpayers’ money that has come into 
it and the expectations that we have 
told the American people, agriculture 
and all who get fed by the American 
farmer that we would nullify by some 
really not intentional act but good and 
proper sounding activity or action in 
this Chamber. And I would hope that 
for the time being, and I commit 
myself and pledge that I would contin- 
ue working with the gentleman, with 
the committee and with everyone in 
good faith, but that we accept this 
amendment for now so that we do not 
tilt against the unfortunates who are 
just now coming out of a very difficult 
situation. 

Mr. DAUB. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words 
and I rise in strong support of the 
amendment offered by my distin- 
guished friend and colleague from Ne- 
braska, Mrs. SMITH, which would 
exempt from a very well-intentioned, 
and one with which I have some agree- 
ment in purpose, agricultural commod- 
ities from cargo preference require- 
ments as defined in the debate before 
us at this moment. I do not think it is 
unreasonable for those of us who are 
in a relationship of one to six, that is 
one voting Member of this body from 
each small State, rural State, agricul- 
ture State, have sometime when the 
ratio is from four to six Members who 
are from urban, big city, big State, and 
maritime coastal interests to talk 
about something that is very impor- 
tant to farming and agriculture. After 
nearly a 40-percent drop, farm exports 
are beginning to recover from the 
abysmaly low levels of the early 
eighties. Cargo preference extended to 
the economic support fund program 
will help reverse this recovery which is 
still, as the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture just 
said, is still in its infancy. 
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A congressionally established com- 
mission on agricultural trade and 
export policy supports legislation ''to 
achieve nothing less than the total ex- 
emption of all Government export 
programs from requirements of the 
cargo preference laws." s 

The commission’s thinking is in line 
with the editorial boards of the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, and 
the Wall Street Journal, all of whom 
have written about the counterproduc- 
tive nature of the cargo preference. 

Now, rather then coming here to 
talk about a rollback of cargo prefer- 
ence here we are having to fight off a 
liberalization or an expansion of it to 
the economic support fund programs. 
Well, an old dog dressed up in new 
clothes, I hope, still will not hunt, be- 
cause the old law does not hunt as 
well. Let us look at the facts. One of 
the reasons for such widespread oppo- 
sition to the cargo preference provi- 
sions is the disastrous effect that 
would have on agricultural exports. It 
shrinks our share of agricultural mar- 
kets abroad and helps to maintain 
price-depressing surpluses at home, It 
needlessly adds to the costs of taxpay- 
er-financed storage of unsold commod- 
ities. But most importantly, cargo 
preference is already penalizing the 
world’s hungry by eating up a full 10 
percent of the food-for-peace budget. 
Unless this amendment passes, the 
amendment offered by the gentlewom- 
an from Nebraska, it is going to be ex- 
tended now, because of the Marlenee 
amendment, and I think everyone 
ought to look at it carefully, because 
of the Marlenee amendment, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ROBERTS] is 
right, it will apply only to sales over 
and above current levels, which means 
that this amendment, as well-inten- 
tioned as it is, without the gentlewom- 
an's amendment, will depress the abili- 
ty of pricing which will make our agri- 
cultural products less saleable over- 
seas. 

So for those reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
I say to my colleagues that time for 
cargo preference has passed. But if we 
are going to have to deal with it for 
the time being, let us exempt rural ag- 
ricultural commodities and let people 
who ship steel and machine tools and 
gloves and automobiles and other 
items have the benefit of those buy- 
America dollars. For now that, I think, 
will be a very good result. It certainly 
will be а favor to the farmers of the 
country, the taxpayers of the United 
States, foreign policy by adopting the 
very distinguished gentlewoman's 
amendment, the gentlewoman from 
Nebraska. 

I thank my colleagues for their time. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite ob- 
vious that it is in the best interest of 
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this country that the gentlewoman 
from Nebraska’s amendment be adopt- 
ed. But in a sense we are talking about 
two aggrieved interests here, one 
which is trying to impose an uneco- 
nomical service on the rest of the 
country and people outside of the 
country, that is the maritime interests; 
and the farm interests which say, 
“OK, do the worst thing that you can 
do but include me out. Let everybody 
else pay the cost of this foolish 
amendment.” 

Now the points that the agriculture 
interests are making are dead right, 
and they will be the No. 1 purple- 
hearted martyred victim of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey because their products will 
bear the extra cost of the uneconomi- 
cal ocean freight that will be required. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we should not 
stop with agriculture. Clearly if this 
amendment is bad for agriculture it is 
bad for everybody else except the 
people who are employed in the mari- 
time industry or who are owners in the 
maritime industry because it forces 
our country and others, that is sellers 
in our country and buyers in other 
countries, to buy an uneconomical 
service which results in less agricultur- 
al sales and less sales of everything 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, I have supported 
each one of these kinds of bills over 
the years. They are the least attrac- 
tive to our constituents. They have no 
constituency in the United States. Yet 
we must have a foreign aid program. 
But I am not going to vote for any bill 
that has a Torricelli amendment. 

I urge approval of the Smith amend- 
ment and defeat of the amendment of 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mrs. BENTLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words and I rise in opposition to the 
gentlewoman’s amendment. 

I would just like to get some facts 
straight here. First of all, we are going 
to have these cash transfers. This is 
additional money, because our Gov- 
ernment is going to be very generous 
and make this money available to 
those nations overseas. So therefore, 
the recipients, the beneficiaries should 
be the people in this country, whether 
it is agriculture—and I do not oppose 
that, I am all for it—or whether it is 
the maritime. That is additional. It is 
not commercial transactions, which 
has been mixed up here. I also heard 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, for whom I have the great- 
est respect, talk about the depressed 
industry, the depressed agricultural in- 
dustry just coming around. Well, just 
this past weekend I read a report from 
the President’s Commission on the 
Merchant Marine and that Presiden- 
tial commission said about the condi- 
tion of the American merchant marine 
that we would not be able to sustain 
even a 30-day war because of the de- 
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pressed condition of that industry. 
And we need ships and ships need car- 
goes. The gentlewoman from Nebras- 
ka’s amendment would take away 
from our fleet one of the largest 
sources of cargo. 

The amount of grain we are talking 
about under this bill is extremely im- 
portant to the U.S. merchant fleet but 
it is only a drop in the bucket in rela- 
tion to the total commercial exports of 
agricultural products. 

For example, in 1984—the latest fig- 
ures I have—2.2 percent of the total 
U.S. agriculture exports were the 
result of Government donations and 
were shipped on U.S.-flag vessels. That 
means just a little more than 3 million 
tons out of almost 145 million tons 
that were sent overseas went on U.S. 
ships. 

We have to keep these figures in 
mind. We are not talking about any 
commercial exports in this bill. We are 
only talking about giveaway exports. 
We are not talking about affecting the 
prices for U.S. commercial agriculture 
exports. The higher shipping costs for 
the giveaway exports are paid by the 
U.S. Government, not the receiving 
nation. 

Our foreign aid programs are de- 
signed to help other nations of the 
world. At the same time they should 
help American businesses—farmers, 
industries, and the merchant marine. 
We should be sending American prod- 
ucts overseas. 

If all we were interested in doing was 
just feeding the hungry people of the 
world, we would take our foreign aid 
money and buy foreign crops—Argen- 
tine wheat, for example, since it costs 
so much less than United States pro- 
duced wheat—and give them to the 
foreign governments. If we did that it 
would produce a lot more food but it 
would not help any American farmers, 
businesses, or maritime companies. I 
do not think that is the way we want 
to run our foreign aid program. 

Mr. Chairman, eliminating the cargo 
preference requirement for our agri- 
cultural donation commodities is 
wrong. It is shortsighted because it 
would hurt a major sector of our na- 
tional industry—the U.S.-flag mer- 
chant marine. It is not good fiscal 
policy because it will require the ex- 
penditure of more Federal funds to 
support additional sealift vessels in- 
stead of having them supported by 
carrying these Government cargoes. It 
also needs to be kept in mind that the 
agricultural products we are talking 
about are, in part, the result of the 
enormous Federal subsidies to our 
agriculture sector—over $25 billion 
last year. Compare that to the Federal 
operating-differential subsidy for our 
merchant fleet—$320 million last year. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
defeating this amendment. We must 
think about how it will hurt the U.S. 
merchant fleet but not help the agri- 
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cultural sector because it involves such 
a tiny fraction of our total agricultural 
exports. This is a bad amendment. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Torricelli amendment and the 
Smith amendment, and any amend- 
ments thereto, cease in 20 minutes, 
with 10 minutes for the proponents 
and 10 minutes for the opponents. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the Smith amendment because the 
focus here this afternoon is on exports 
and to try to move American grain and 
to recapture markets that we lost 
through misapplied policies in years 
past. 

I have no quarrel and no animosity 
toward the maritime unions and the 
maritime industry. In fact, I believe we 
need to have à strong maritime indus- 
try in this country. But let us not do 
that at the cost of American agricul- 
ture. Frankly, we have seen American 
exports dead in the water. 

This amendment offered today by 
the gentlewoman from Nebraska [Mrs. 
SMITE] is an effort to move our prod- 
ucts and exempt agricultural products 
from cargo preference. We have seen 
the heartland of America going 
through a tough time—rural commu- 
nities, downtowns, hardware stores, 
and farms. Let us give American farm- 
ers the opportunity to move their 
grain and make additional sales with 
the dollar dropping. This is an oppor- 
tune time to give that portion of the 
economy encouragement. It is time to 
encourage American farmers, men and 
women in production in agriculture, 
and give them the opportunity to 
move their grain. I say, let us give a 
helping hand to our farmers in the 
export market and support the Smith 
amendment. 

Mr. LIGHTFOOT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHUETTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I had a real nice, fancy statement 
that I was going to give, but after lis- 
tening to everything that has been 
said today, I think I will throw it away 
and try to focus on where we are in 
this debate. 

The distinguished chairman of Agri- 
culture Committee, I think, did a very 
eloquent job of representing the situa- 
tion as we see it in agricultural Amer- 
ica. The gentlewoman from Maryland 
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(Mrs. BENTLEY] has represented the 
shipping interests. 

That is what bothers me as we look 
at this. If we blow the smoke away 
from some of the flames and we get 
down to the embers, that is what is ac- 
tually making this whole issue burn, 
and once again we have pitted one seg- 
ment of America against another seg- 
ment of America to try to come up 
with a subsidy for a group. 

So why do we not just call this thing 
what it really is, a subsidy for the mar- 
itime industry, and present it in that 
particular light instead of trying to 
fight one against the other all the way 
through? 

We debated this in the 1985 farm 
bill, we are debating it again here 
today, and really I think that is what 
it boils down to. The facts that the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ROB- 
ERTS] presented show that many of 
these countries are 10 times over what 
we are talking about. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] for the intent 
of his amendment because I think the 
expansion of exports, be they agricul- 
tural or commercial, is the direction 
this country needs to go, and not with 
some of the protectionist ideas we are 
talking about. 

So, therefore, I urge the Members to 
support the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Nebraska ГМгв. 
SMITH]. 

That is the only thing we can sup- 
port at this point in time. I think it is 
time that we called a spade a spade. As 
I see it, we are talking about a subsidy 
for the maritime industry, and this is 
a convoluted way to get it. 

Mr. SCHUETTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Ілснтғоот] for his comments. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I say that 
we should support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska [Mrs. SMITH] to help the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Let us move our grain and encourage 
exports in this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes 
to inform the Members that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. SCHUETTE] 
has consumed 3 minutes of the 10 min- 
utes designed for this side speaking on 
behalf of the Smith of Nebraska 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words, and I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SMITH] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI] and 
in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska (Mrs. ӛмітні, and I wish to 
commend the gentleman from New 
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Jersey for his timeliness in reintroduc- 
ing this amendment, which differs 
somewhat from the amendment that 
currently exists in the foreign aid bill. 

America's Foreign Aid Program is 
the most generous foreign aid program 
in the world today, and rightly so. The 
United States has achieved a status in 
terms of power unparalleled in world 
history. Guided by the lofty morals of 
the American people, this Nation has 
committed tremendous resources to 
the development of the international 
community, which means there has 
been a development of America's abili- 
ty to sell goods overseas. 

In tandem with fostering interna- 
tional development, our Foreign Aid 
Program has made the world safer for 
Americans and more conducive to our 
economic and political goals. Yet if we 
are to sustain a viable and effective 
Foreign Aid Program, the economic 
foundation of our own country must 
remain robust and expanding. 

There is а bit of irony in this debate 
today, as the draconian sword of 
Gramm-Rudman in less than 2 days 
may slice away a $23 billion appendage 
from the American body politic. If 
Gramm-Rudman is implemented, 
function 150, the foreign aid account, 
will inevitably absorb its share of the 
cuts. Yet the enactment of creative 
legislation such as the Torricelli 
amendment in the foreign aid and 
other budget accounts could have con- 
tributed to a less severe economic con- 
dition than we find ourselves in today. 

On a purely economic level, I cannot 
think of an acceptable rationale for a 
foreign country which receives foreign 
aid from the United States, certainly 
especially in the form of cash trans- 
fers, to expend our money, this cash 
transfer money, on goods and services 
produced by other nations when U.S. 
producers are available and at very 
comparable and competitive prices. 

The Torricelli amendment gets to 
the heart of this issue. Very simply, it 
requires those countries receiving cash 
transfers from the United States to 
use at least the amount of these funds 
to purchase U.S. goods and services. 
There is a very obvious symmetry in 
this proposition. Beyond the amend- 
ment’s implicit logic, however, Con- 
gress must accept the economic reality 
of unprecedented budget and trade 
deficits and begin to ask legitimate re- 
turns in response to our generosity in 
these many years of sharing America’s 
largess with many countries around 
the world. 

This amendment, the Torricelli 
amendment, I might add, is sensitive 
to those countries whose precarious 
economic plight, low level of foreign 
aid receipts, or existing cooperation 
provides them with an exemption. 
Also the President is given the author- 
ity to waive the requirements of the 
Torricelli amendment when it is deter- 
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mined to be in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

Enactment of this amendment would 
also contribute to reducing the dichot- 
omy that exists in the cash transfer 
aspect of our foreign policy. Let us 
consider the existing situation. On the 
one hand, we contribute billions of 
dollars every fiscal year to numerous 
foreign governments explicitly to 
assist them in nation-building and se- 
curity. On the other hand, these same 
countries turn around and kick us in 
our Achilles heel—the trade and 
budget deficit—by taking our cash and 
purchasing foreign products. 

When will we cease chasing our 
tails? The second half of the Torricelli 
amendment deals with the use of 
American ship bottoms. 
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We have heard an awful lot of dem- 
agoguery here today from the agricul- 
tural interests of this country which 
have been served over the years by 
this Congress. 

This Congress has bestowed on the 
agricultural community in this coun- 
try more largesse than any other com- 
munity in the United States, more 
Government programs, more subsidies. 

Some of the Members who are op- 
posed to the Torricelli amendment 
have given us the litany of programs 
that they receive as largesse from the 
Federal Government, and I voted for 
them. 

It is important to keep the agricul- 
tural community alive and well in this 
country, and so they have these; but 
mention that another piece of our 
community, mention that another seg- 
ment of our society is going to get 
something that the farmers are not 
ready to accede to, and the cry goes 
up, and 30 or 40 members come here 
screaming about the fact that this 
may impact on them. 

What about all the people that have 
jobs in the maritime community that 
have lost them, because they cannot 
compete? Where are they? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SMITH] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Where are 
they when the merchant marine asks 
for more money, and it is not voted? 

Finally, let us come to grips with re- 
ality. Just how do we ship all of these 
American products when third coun- 
tries buy them anyway? The countries 
who are buying them, they do not. 
Most of these countries that buy the 
products from America ship them on 
third-party carriers, not even their 
own countries’, and not only is the 
United States losing out by having 
them buy commodities from other 
countries with our money, then they 
ship them on other countries’ bottoms, 
not even the country they are buying 
the commodities from, because some 
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of these countries do not have a mer- 
chant marine either. 

It is disgraceful, and for farmers to 
complain about another segment of 
the economy trying to be involved in 
overall American building of economy 
strikes me as very disingenuous. 

I ask every Member to consider that 
when voting against the amendment 
of the gentlewoman from Nebraska, 
and for the Torricelli amendment. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. OBERSTAR]. 

Mr. OBERSTAR. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Equity is the issue at stake in these 
amendments and the amendments 
thereto. Equity in our Foreign Aid 
Program in assuring that the needy 
people overseas in hungry lands that 
are deprived of sufficient food to feed 
their people will have the food they 
need, and equity for American farmers 
who produce the bounty that has 
saved the starving world for decades, 
that if it is American dollars that are 
going to help needy people overseas, 
the needy farmer at home should ben- 
efit just as much. 

In the shipping of those goods, as 
the preceding Member so eloquently 
said, it should be American vessels, 
American maritime personnel who will 
benefit from that largesse of the 
American taxpayer to the needy over- 
seas. 

As part of that effort, all port ranges 
in the United States should benefit, 
including the Great Lakes, the fourth 
seacoast of the United States. 

This gentleman has been one of the 
strongest supporters of cargo prefer- 
ence in my service on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
even when it was not a popular issue 
in my own district. 

I cannot support cargo preference 
when the American flags will not call 
on Great Lakes ports. If they will not 
be equitable to the Nation’s fourth 
seacoast, where 45 percent of the Na- 
tion’s agriculture is produced, then 
they have no standing with this gen- 
tleman. That is the issue that is at 
stake. 

I have pleaded, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and I have pleaded 
with maritime interests to do some- 
thing to provide equity, to sustain jobs 
that are necessary in the ports of 
Duluth, Green Bay, Superior, Milwau- 
kee, and Chicago, and Toledo, and all 
through the Great Lakes; but they 
have not done it. 

Those flags have stayed away from 
the Great Lakes. When cargo was 
there, when opportunity, when specif- 
ic support subsidies were available for 
them, and I cannot support that kind 
of turning my back on equity. I urge 
support of the Smith amendment. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY]. 
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Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
ve gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Just to respond to the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Florida about 
agriculture, I would simply ask the 
gentleman, or any other Member on 
this floor, to name another sector of 
the American economy which has suf- 
fered а 30-percent collapse over the 
past 8 years. 

Do not measure the welfare of farm- 
ers by the degree of Federal aid farm 
bills, because the programs that are in 
place that deal with farmers today are 
ridiculous and stupid and outmoded, 
and farmers would be better off if 
they were totally blown up and we 
started over. 

Under President Carter we never ex- 
ceeded more than $4 billion a year in 
aid to farmers, and farmers were a 
whole lot better off than they are 
today, because they were getting a 
decent price in the market. 

We now have a totally different agri- 
cultural program in this country 
which is trying to drive down the price 
that farmers get in order to export 
abroad. 

When you couple that with the kind 
of excruciating interest rates that 
they have experienced in the last few 
years, you have literally driven one- 
third of the value of the American 
rural economy down the drain. So I do 
not need any lectures from any 
Member on this floor about what 
farmers are getting from the Govern- 
ment. 

They are getting a euchering, that is 
what they are getting; and it is about 
time urban Members recognize that. 

The second thing I want to say is 
simply this: There is not a Member of 
this House who has had a more strong 
relationship with the representatives 
of the working people in this country 
through the years than I have. I have 
an 87-percent lifetime voting record in 
support of AFL-CIO. If somebody 
wants that to be higher, then by God 
they had better demonstrate they care 
about my region of the country. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota 
indicates, when they insist on follow- 
ing policies that say we are going to 
cut out from shipping the Great Lakes 
ports, because you cannot get Ameri- 
can bottoms into those Great Lakes, 
you better take a look at the problem 
again. 


Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

I want for only a moment, having of- 
fered this amendment, to tell the 
Members something that is probably 
obvious about my district. 

We do not grow any corn, any 
cotton, and we do not grow any wheat. 

I offered this amendment, and I did 
so because in hard times when people 
are hard pressed to pay on their loans 
and their taxes, it is wrong that Amer- 
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ican money is being used in foreign as- 
sistance to buy foreign wheat, corn, 
and cotton. 

Say what you will, but the simple re- 
ality is that today that $2 billion in 
cash assistance is not coming home. It 
is not that I do not believe in the pro- 
gram, because I do. Unlike most of the 
Members who spoke here today, I will 
vote for this foreign assistance plan, 
but I believe that supplying American 
grain and corn is just as humane as 
giving American money to buy Argen- 
tine grain or corn. 

One more thing, I began this debate 
by saying what I was really offering 
was a dose of economic reality. Does 
any Member here really believe that 
the Japanese foreign assistance pro- 
gram suggests to developing nations, 
here are yen, buy what you will. 

Ninety-five percent tied, or the 
German program, or the British pro- 
gram, is any of that money coming 
back to American farmers or manufac- 
turers? The Members know the truth 
of the matter that some Members who 
represent agricultural interests here 
today have not supported my amend- 
ment, but to those Members who have 
not spoken but who do support it, let 
me remind those Members that my 
amendment is also supported by the 
wheat growers, the cotton council, the 
rice, millers and others; and they sup- 
port it because of one thing that has 
not been understood on this floor. 

We are not sacrificing the chance of 
some of those $2 billion in sales. We 
have none of that $2 billion in sales. 

We are not risking anything. It is 
going elsewhere. 

Let me suggest to the Members two 
examples, two big American foreign 
assistance programs: Egypt. The 
United States supplies $1.4 billion in 
bilateral aid, and 78 percent of all the 
assistance going to Egypt. 3 

France is supplying 2 percent, and 
Italy 2 percent; and yet what is the 
United States getting in grain sales 
that you are so desperately trying to 
hold on to? 

France is getting 38 percent of all 
sales. The United States is getting 24 
percent of all sales. The Egyptian 
Government is taking the money of 
your farmers and buying French 
wheat. In the Philippines it is not any 
different. 

Imports from the United States have 
decreased by 89 percent, and where 
has it gone? German, Australian, and 
Japanese sales. 

I know the Members want to think 
they represent the interests of Ameri- 
can farmers. The Members are repre- 
senting the interests of farmers, but 
they are not American, and let me tell 
the Members one other thing about 
my district. 

We do not have farmers, and I have 
no shippers either. It is not a maritime 
area. 
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I offered this amendment as a na- 
tional concern, not a regional concern. 
The maritime industry of America is 
in collapse. It lost 50 percent of all 
ships since 1970. 

We will lose another 50 percent in 
the next decade. 

The Members like America as a 
global power; and the Members are 
concerned about our naval presence 
and safety in the Persian Gulf. You 
want to make sure we can resupply 
NATO? 

Come here, and vote for a strong 
Navy, do not bother. This is a national 
amendment to support agriculture and 
maritime. 

I urge defeat of the Smith amend- 
ment, and I urge the Members to sup- 
port my amendment. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of my time. 

I rise in strong support of the Smith 
amendment and in opposition to the 
Torricelli amendment as it stands. 

I hope that the Members will re- 
member the cogent remarks of the 
chairman and ranking member of the 
Committee on Agriculture, and the 
colloquy between the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. RoBERTs] and the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Hype], and the 
strong supporting comments for the 
Smith amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY], 
and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Oserstar], who spoke of the 
need for equitable treatment. 

I hope the Members also will remem- 
ber that those of the Members that 
support the Smith amendment are not 
picking a fight with the U.S. merchant 
marine. 
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That is not the situation at all. I 
would say that when we take a look at 
cash transfers, there are only two na- 
tions in the entire world that buy less 
products from the United States than 
the amount of the cash transfers they 
receive from the United States and 
they are very small nations in the con- 
tinent of Africa. 

When the gentleman from New 
Jersey talks about the Egyptian sales, 
he gives you total sales, but what he 
does not say is that in terms of agri- 
cultural sales Egypt is one of our larg- 
est purchasers of American agricultur- 
al products, $261 million in wheat 
sales last year. 

Almost all of the major 19 countries, 
in fact, are buying 5, 10, even 20 times 
as much wheat or grain of one sort or 
another than they are receiving in 
cash transfers from the United States. 
And last year under the cargo prefer- 
ence requirements of Public Law 480 
' the additional or supplementary costs 
of moving that grain on American bot- 
toms was $112 million; so that is about 
a quarter of a billion dollars in total 
transportation costs for cargo prefer- 
ence. Those dollars were thus not 
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spent on products that are grown in 
America and sold for the Public Law 
480 programs. Again that is supple- 
mentary cost of $112 million that went 
to the U.S. merchant marine compa- 
nies. That is $112 million more, on av- 
erage, to send the grain on American 
products than on foreign shipping. 

No, as a matter of fact, we are not 
opposed to helping the merchant 
marine, but the fallacy of the argu- 
ment and the reason we are not pre- 
senting disingenous arguments, as the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. SMITH] 
indicated, is that the additional sales 
or cash transfer will not come to the 
United States anyway under the Torri- 
celli amendment. Because of those ad- 
ditional costs, it will make the cost of 
American grain products and soybeans 
more expensive than our competitors, 
and those sales will go to Australia, to 
France, to Canada, and to serveral 
other competitors. 

So the passage of the Torricelli 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, without 
the Smith perfecting amendment is in 
effect shooting ourselves in the foot. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to vote for the Smith perfecting 
amendment. 

Mr. WEBER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in support 
of the Smith amendment, to exempt agricultur- 
al commodities from the cargo preference re- 
quirements of this measure. 

If legislation had to comply with the Truth- 
in-Labeling Act, the Torricelli amendment 
would be called the Cargo Preference Expan- 
sion Act of 1987. As it stands, this amend- 
ment would not increase our exports; it would 
not stimulate demand for American products 
in developing countries. Нв only practical 
effect would be to increase the hidden subsi- 
dy known as cargo preference, with the inevi- 
table result of lower U.S. exports. 

Cargo preference is an indefensible subsidy 
to an industry that cannot compete. U.S. flag- 
ships maintain freight rates that are two to 
four times above the world price. When we 
force our customers to pay these exorbitant 
freight rates, or when we drain funds from as- 
sistance programs to pay that subsidy our- 
selves, we reduce our agricultural exports. 

In 1982, that subsidy amounted to $52,000 
per sailor. It has continued to rise. Instead of 
exporting agricultural commodities and provid- 
ing food relief, we are shoveling out a hidden 
subsidy of $100 million to the maritime indus- 
try. The Torricelli amendment, under the guise 
of increasing exports, only expands that para- 
sitical subsidy. 

Look at the facts. The Torricelli amendment 
will not stimulate increased exports to coun- 
tries that get assistance. In 1987, all the af- 
fected countries already bought more in Amer- 
ican products than the value of their cash 
transfer. Major recipients like Egypt, the Philip- 
pines, and Turkey bought more in agricultural 
commodities alone than they received in cash 
transfer payments. This amendment won't 
force them to buy more. It will only force them 
to ship those products on American flagships, 
and pay twice as much for freight. 

As a result, an amendment promising to in- 
crease agricultural exports will actually under- 
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cut those exports. Our customers will not pur- 
chase U.S. goods that carry a high price tag 
for freight. They'll find it easy enough to shift 
their agricultural purchases to suppliers like 
the European Community, which doesn't sink 
its agricultural exports with exorbitant freight 
charges. 

This provision also threatens to lead to a 
sweeping expansion of the Cargo Preference 
Program. Traditionally, cargo preference has 
been confined to direct assistance programs, 
or federally impelled cargoes. This amend- 
ment, for the first time, expands cargo prefer- 
ence to commercial cargo. We're not talking 
about food relief anymore. We're talking about 
a wide range of commercial purchases, total- 
ing $1.1 billion in 1987. We're opening the lid 
on a very deep Pandora's box. 

In addition, we are lifting the cap on cargo 
preference that rural lawmakers like myself in- 
sisted on as part of the 1985 compromise 
agreement on cargo preference. 

In the 1985 farm bill, cargo preference re- 
quirements were expanded to 75 percent for 
food donation programs like Food for Peace. 
In return, all other assistance programs were 
specifically exempted. That increase to 75 
percent drained money that would have 
boosted exports, and it diverted exports away 
from ports on the Great Lakes that already 
are plagued by a lack of U.S. flagships. It did, 
however, rule out a further expansion of the 
program. 

This amendment reneges on that deal and 
expands cargo preference to over $1 billion in 
commercial cargo. 

All of us want to increase agricultural ex- 
ports, but we won't do that if we let an expan- 
sion of cargo preference masquerade as a 
pro-export provision. It would have the oppo- 
site effect. 

It's time for some truth in labeling and some 
commonsense in trade policy. We need to 
protect our agricultural exports by not approv- 
ing a Cargo Preference Expansion Act. | urge 
the adoption of the Smith amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Ne- 
braska [Mrs. SMITH] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. TORRICELLI], as 
amended. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. SMITH of 
Nebraska) there were—ayes 18; noes 
14. 


RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. TORRICELLI. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

A recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 225, noes 
192, not voting 16, as follows: 


[Roll No. 441] 
AYES—225 

Akaka Baker Berman 
Alexander Ballenger Bevill 
Andrews Bllirakis 
Anthony Bartlett Bliley 
Archer Barton Boucher 
Armey Bates Boulter 
Aspin Beilenson Brooks 
Atkins Bereuter Broomfield 
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Brown (CA) Hiler 
Brown (CO) Hopkins 
Bruce Horton 
Buechner Huckaby 
Bunning Hutto 
Burton Hyde 
Bustamante Inhofe 
Byron Ireland 
Campbell Jacobs 
Chandler Jeffords 
Cheney Jenkins 
Coats Johnson (SD) 
Coble Jones (TN) 
Coelho Jontz 
Coleman(MO) Kaptur 
Combest Kasich 
Conte Kastenmeier 
Cooper Kennelly 
Craig Kleczka 
Crane Kolbe 
Daniel Kyl 
Dannemeyer LaFalce 
Darden Lagomarsino 
Daub Lancaster 
Davis (IL) Latta 
de la Garza Leach (IA) 
DeLay Leath (TX) 
Derrick Lehman (CA) 
DeWine Lewis (CA) 
Lewis (FL) 
Dorgan (ND) Lightfoot 
Dreier Livingston 
Durbin Lott 
Eckart Lukens, Donald 
Edwards(OK) Lungren 
Emerson Madigan 
English Marlenee 
Езру Martin (IL) 
Mazzoli 
Fawell McCandless 
Fazio McCloskey 
Fish McCollum 
Flippo McEwen 
Frank McMillan (NC) 
Frenzel Meyers 
Frost Michel 
Gallegly Miller (OH) 
Gekas Montgomery 
Gingrich 
Glickman Moorhead 
Gonzalez Morella 
Goodling Morrison (WA) 
Gordon Myers 
Gradison Nagle 
Grandy Natcher 
Grant Neal 
Gregg Nichols 
Gunderson Nielson 
Hall (OH) Oberstar 
Hall (TX) Obey 
Hamilton Olin 
Hammerschmidt Oxley 
Hansen Packard 
Hastert Panetta 
Hatcher Parris 
Hayes (LA) Pashayan 
Hefner Patterson 
Henry Pease 
NOES—192 
Ackerman Clay 
Anderson 
Annunzio Coleman (TX) 
Applegate Collins 
AuCoin Conyers 
Badham Coughlin 
Bateman Coyne 
Bennett Crockett 
Bentley Davis (MI) 
Bilbray Ге) 
Boehlert Dellums 
Boggs Dicks 
Boland DioGuardi 
Bonior Dixon 
Bonker 
Borski Dornan (CA) 
Bosco Downey 
Boxer Duncan 
Brennan Dwyer 
Bryant Dyson 
Callahan Early 
Cardin Edwards (CA) 
Carper Erdreich 
Chapman Fascell 
Clarke Feighan 
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Rowland (CT) 


Slattery 


Howard Molinari Shumway 
Hoyer Mollohan Sisisky 
Hubbard Morrison(CT) Skaggs 
Hughes Smith (FL) 
Hunter Murphy Smith (NJ) 
Johnson(CT) Murtha Smith, Robert 
Jones (NC) Nelson (NH) 
Kanjorski Nowak Snowe 
Kennedy Oakar Solarz 

Ortiz Solomon 
Kolter Owens (NY) Spence 
Konnyu Owens (UT) St Germain 
Kostmayer Pelosi Staggers 
Lantos Pepper Stark 
Lehman (FL) Perkins Stokes 
Leland Pickett Stratton 
Lent Price (IL) Studds 
Levin (MI) Price (NC) Sundquist 
Levine (CA) Quillen Sweeney 
Lewis (GA) Rahall Swift 
Lipinski Rangel Synar 
Lioyd Ravenel Tallon 
Lowery (CA) Ridge Tauzin 
Lowry (WA) Rinaldo Torricelli 
Lujan Ritter Towns 
Luken, Thomas Robinson Traficant 
Mack Udall 

Roe Vander Jagt 
Manton Roukema Walgren 
Markey Roybal Weiss 
Martin (NY) Russo Weldon 

Wheat 
Mavroules Savage Wilson 
McGrath Saxton Wise 
McHugh Schaefer Wortley 
McMillen (MD) Schneider Wyden 
Mfume Schulze Yatron 
Miller (CA) Schumer Young (AK) 
Miller (WA) Shaw 
Moakley Shays 
NOT VOTING—16 
Biaggi Dymally McDade 
Carr Flake Mica 
Chappell Gephardt Mineta 
Courter Kemp Torres 
Dingell Matsui 
Dowdy McCurdy 
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Messrs. CALLAHAN,  LIPINSKI, 
MARKEY, RANGEL, CONYERS, and 
HERGER changed their votes from 
“ауе” to “no.” 

Messrs. INHOFE, KASICH, EVANS, 
and SAWYER, Mrs. BYRON, and 
Messrs. COELHO, HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, WAXMAN, and SWIN- 
DALL changed their votes from “no” 
to “aye.” 

So the amendment to the amend- 
ment as amended, was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. TORRI- 
CELLI], as amended. 

The question was taken. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

А recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 350, noes 
66, not voting 17, as follows: 


[Roll No. 442] 
AYES—350 

Ackerman AuCoin Bereuter 
Akaka Baker Bevill 
Alexander Ballenger Bilbray 
Andrews Barton Bliley 
Annunzio Bateman Boehlert 
Anthony Bates Boggs 
Applegate Bennett Boland 
Aspin Bentley Bonior 
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Gunderson Natcher 
Hall (TX) Neal 
Hammerschmidt Nelson 
Harris Nichols 
Hatcher Nowak 
Hawkins Oberstar 
Hayes (IL) Ortiz 
Hayes (LA) Owens (NY) 
Hefley Owens (UT) 
Hefner Packard 
Henry Panetta 
Herger Parris 
Hertel Pashayan 
Hiler Patterson 
Hochbrueckner Pease 
Holloway Pelosi 
Hopkins Penny 
Horton Pepper 
Howard Perkins 
Hoyer Pickett 
Hubbard Pickle 
Huckaby Price (IL) 
Hughes Price (NC) 
Hunter Pursell 
Hutto Quillen 
Jacobs Rahall 
Jeffords Rangel 
Jenkins Ravenel 
Johnson(CT) Ray 
Johnson(SD) Regula 
Jones (NC) Richardson 
Jones (TN) Ridge 
Jontz Rinaldo 
Kanjorski Ritter 
Kaptur Roberts 
Kasich Robinson 
Kastenmeier Rodino 
Kennedy Roe 
Kennelly Roemer 
Kildee 
Kleczka Rose 
Kolter Rostenkowski 
Konnyu Roukema 
Kostmayer Rowland (CT) 
Lancaster Rowland (GA) 
Lantos Roybal 
Latta Russo 
Leach (IA) Sabo 
Leath (TX) Saiki 
Lehman (CA) Savage 
Lehman (FL) Sawyer 
Leland Saxton 
Lent Schaefer 
Levin (MI) Scheuer 
Levine (CA) Schneider 
Lewis (CA) Schroeder 
Lewis (GA) Schuette 
Lightfoot Schulze 
Lipinski Schumer 
Livingston Sensenbrenner 
Lloyd Shaw 
Lott Shays 
Lowery (CA) Shuster 
Lowry (WA) Sikorski 
Sisisky 
Luken, Thomas Skaggs 
Lukens, Donald Skeen 
Lungren Skelton 
Mack Slattery 
Markey Slaughter (NY) 
Marlenee Slaughter (VA) 
Martin (IL) Smith (FL) 
Martin (NY) Smith (1A) 
Mavroules Smith (NE) 
Mazzoli Smith (NJ) 
McCloskey Smith (TX) 
McEwen ith, Robert 
McGrath (NH) 
McMillan (NC) Smith, Robert 
McMillen (MD) (OR) 
Meyers Snowe 
Mfume Solarz 
Miller (CA) Solomon 
Miller (OH) 
Miller (WA) Spratt 
Moakley St Germain 
Molinari Staggers 
Mollohan Stallings 
Montgomery Stangeland 
Stark 
Morrison(WA) Stenholm 
к Stokes 
Murphy Stratton 
Murtha Studds 
Myers Sundquist 
Nagle Sweeney 
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Swift Valentine Williams 

Vander Jagt Wilson 
Tallon Vento Wise 
Tauke Volkmer Wolf 
Tauzin Walgren Wolpe 
Taylor Walker Wortley 
Thomas (CA) Watkins Wyden 
Thomas(GA) Waxman Wylie 
Torricelli Weber Yates 
Towns Weiss Yatron 
Traficant Weldon Young (AK) 
Traxler Wheat Young (FL) 
Udall Whittaker 
Upton Whitten 

NOES—66 

Anderson Gibbons McCollum 
Archer Gradison McHugh 
Armey Green Michel 
Atkins rege Moorhead 
Badham Hall (OH) Morella 
Barnard Hamilton Morrison (CT) 
Bartlett Hansen Nielson 
Beilenson Hastert Obey 
Berman Houghton Olin 
Bilirakis Hyde Oxley 
Boucher Inhofe Petri 
Broomfield Ireland Porter 

Kolbe Rhodes 
Burton Kyl Roth 
Crane LaFalce Shumway 
DeLay 0 Smith, Denny 
De wine Lewis (FL) (OR) 
Dornan (CA) MacKay Stump 
Edwards(OK) Madigan Synar 
Fawell Manton Visclosky 
Frank Martinez Vucanovich 
Prenzel Matsui 
Gallegly McCandless 

NOT VOTING—17 
Biaggi Dymally Mica 
Chappe! Flake Mineta 
Courter Gephardt Oakar 
Crockett Kemp Sharp 
Dingell McCurdy Torres 
Dowdy McDade 
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Mr. GUNDERSON changed his vote 
from “no” to “ауе.” 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there other 
amendments to title II? 

The Clerk will designate title III. 

The text of title III is as follows: 

TITLE III—DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 301. AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, 

AND NUTRITION. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 103(a)(2) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
to read as follows: “Тһеге are authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for pur- 
poses of this section, in addition to funds 
otherwise available for such purposes, 
$471,612,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$471,612,000 for fiscal year 1989.”. 

(b) PROTECTING UNITED STATES AGRICUL- 
TURAL ExPORTS.—Section 103 of that Act is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

"(1) None of the funds made available to 
carry out this chapter shall be available for 
any testing or breeding feasibility study, va- 
riety improvement or introduction, consul- 
tancy, publication, conference, or training 
in connection with the growth or production 
in а foreign country of an agricultural com- 
modity for export which would compete 
with & similar commodity grown or pro- 
duced in the United States. This subsection 
shall not prohibit— 

“(1) activities designed to increase food se- 
curity in developing countries where such 
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activities will not have a significant impact 
in the export of agricultural commodities of 
the United States; or 

“(2) research activities intended primarily 
to benefit American producers." 

SEC. 302. CHILD SURVIVAL FUND. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—Section 104(сХ2ХВ) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(Вхі) Not less than $80,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and not less than $90,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1989 shall be used for activities 
described in subparagraph (A) which are 
carried out with funds made available under 
this subsection and chapter 7 of this part. 

“di) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President $66,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and $76,000,000 for fiscal year 
1989 for use in carrying out subparagraph 
(A), which are in addition to amounts other- 
wise available for that purpose and which 
are authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended.". 

(b) CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.—Section 
104(cX2XC) of that Act is amended by strik- 
ing out "Appropriations" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Funds made available". 

(с) Use or Funps To REIMBURSE MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL DETAILED TO  AID.—Section 
104(0X«2XA) of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: “Funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection may be used to 
reimburse the United States Public Health 
Service or the Centers for Disease Control 
for the full cost of Public Health Service 
employees detailed or assigned to the 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing this part for the purpose of carrying out 
activities authorized by this paragraph.". 

(d) RESTRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE NOT AP- 
PLICABLE.—Section 104(cX2) of that Act is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

D) Except as provided in this section, as- 
sistance provided under this paragraph may 
be made available notwithstanding any 
other provision of this Act (other than sub- 
sections (a), (f), and (t) of section 620 and 
section 620A) or any other Act.“. 

(e) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendments 
made by subsections (c) and (d) do not apply 
with respect to funds appropriated prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 303. POPULATION AND HEALTH. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 104(gX1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President, in addition to funds 
otherwise available for such purposes— 

“(A) $223,724,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$223,724,000 for fiscal year 1989 to carry out 
subsection (b) of this section (relating to as- 
sistance for population planning); and 

“(B) $143,161,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$143,161,000 for fiscal year 1989 to carry out 
subsection (c) of this section (relating to as- 
2 for health and disease preven- 
tion).”. 

(b) FAMILY PLANNING PRoJEcTs.—Section 
104(c) of that Act is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“(439 In order to reduce reliance on abor- 
tion in developing countries, funds shall be 
available under this part only to voluntary 
family planning projects which offer, either 
directly or through referral to or informa- 
tion about access to, a broad range of family 
planning methods and services. In awarding 
grants for natural family planning under 
this part, no applicant shall be discriminat- 
ed against because of such applicant’s reli- 
gious or conscientious commitment to offer 
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only natural family planning; and, addition- 

ally, all such applicants shall comply with 

the requirements of the first sentence of 

this paragraph.“ . 

SEC. 304. EDUCATION AND HUMAN RESOURCES DE- 
VELOPMENT. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF ÁPPROPRIATIONS.— 
Section 105(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “There are authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for the 
purposes of this section, in addition to funds 
otherwise available for such purposes, 
$122,699,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$122,699,000 for fiscal year 1989. Funds ap- 
propriated under this subsection are author- 
ized to remain available until expended.". 

(b) GLOBAL Basic EDUCATION ENHANCE- 
MENT.— 

(1) FrNDINGS.—The Congress makes the 
following findings: 

(A) Basic education, which includes pri- 
тагу education for children апа literacy 
training for adults, is necessary to promote 
the social and economic development of 
people and nations, developing the neces- 
sary knowledge, skills, and productive capac- 
ities of the workforce. 

(B) Basic education increases the effec- 
tiveness of investments in other develop- 
ment sectors. The poorer the country, the 
higher the payoff for teaching its citizens to 
read, write, and perform basic arithmetic 

(C) Improvements in educational levels, 
particularly of women, are strongly associat- 
ed with increasing agricultural productivity, 
improving nutritional status, declining 
infant and child mortality, and slowing pop- 
ulation growth. 

(D) Literacy rates in many countries 
which receive assistance from the Agency 
for International Development are very low. 

(E) The Congress authorizes the appro- 
priation of funds to the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development under section 105 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 in order “to 
reduce illiteracy, to extend basic education, 
and to increase manpower training in skills 
related to development”. 

(F) As а percentage of development assist- 
ance funding for education, funding for 
basic education enhancement, has been de- 
clining in recent years. 

(G) The Agency for International Devel- 
opment could have a substantial role in im- 
proving the efficiency and cost-effectiveness 
of educational systems in developing coun- 
tries if more resources were directed toward 
enhancing basic education. 

(2) FUNDING FOR BASIC EDUCATION IN DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES.—Section 105 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by adding at the end the following: 

“(с) Not less than 30 percent of funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out this 
section each fiscal year shall be available 
only for programs whose effect is to reduce 
illiteracy and extend basic education. Basic 
education can include increasing the rel- 
evance of formal education systems to the 
needs of the poor (especially at the primary 
level) through reform of curricula, teaching 
materials, and teaching methods, and im- 
proved teacher training. It can also include 
expanding and strengthening nonformal 
education methods, especially those de- 
signed to improve productive skills of rural 
families and the urban poor and to provide 
them with useful information.“. 

(3) EFFECTIVE DATE.—The amendment 
made by paragraph (2) shall apply with re- 
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spect to fiscal year 1989 and each fiscal year 
thereafter. 


SEC, 305. COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 
Section 106(f) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“1986” and “1987” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1988” and “1989”, respectively. 
SEC, 306. ENERGY, PRIVATE AND VOLUNTARY OR- 
GANIZATIONS, AND SELECTED DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACTIVITIES. 

Section 106(eX1) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(ехі) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for purposes of this 
section, in addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able for such p $146,699,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $146,699,000 for fiscal 
year 1989.”. s 
SEC. 307. SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT. 

(8) AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, AND 
NUTRITION.— 

(1) AUTHORIZED USES OF ASSISTANCE.—Sec- 
tion 103(aX1) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B); 

(B) by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (D); and 

(C) by inserting the following new sub- 
paragraph (C) after subparagraph (B): 

“(C) to ensure that agriculture is cost-ef- 
fective and does not diminish the productiv- 
ity of the natural resource base; апа”. 

(2) METHODS AND TECHNIQUES TO BE EMPHA- 
SIZED.—Section 103(b) of that Act is amend- 


ed— 

(A) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4); and 

(B) by inserting the following new para- 
graph after paragraph (2): 

“(ЗХА) The Congress finds that organic, 
regenerative, and other low-cost, low-input 
farming methods which use affordable, low- 
energy, resource-conserving techniques, and 
agricultural methods which utilize the pro- 
ductivity of natural systems (for example, 
through wildlife ranching or sustainable use 
of wetlands) have great potential for in- 
creasing the sustainability and productivity 
of agriculture in many developing countries. 

“(B) In providing assistance to developing 
countries under this chapter, the President 
should place а high priority on the use of 
organic, regenerative, and other low-cost, 
low-input farming methods which use af- 
fordable, low-energy, resource-conserving 
techniques and materíals, and should, to the 
fullest extent possible, support programs 
and projects in а number of countries aimed 
at the earliest practicable development and 
wide application of these methods. When- 
ever appropriate, these projects should be 
managed by private and voluntary organiza- 
tions or international or regional or nation- 
al nongovernmental organizations.“ 

(3) AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH.—Section 103A 
of that Act is amended by striking out “and 
(3)" and inserting in lieu thereof “(3) place 
& high priority on research on organic, re- 
generative, and other low-cost, low-input 
farming methods which use affordable, low- 
energy, resource-conserving techniques and 
materials, and on research to develop meth- 
ods of utilizing the productivity of natural 
systems (for example, through wildlife 
ranching or sustainable use of wetlands), 
and (4)”. 

(4) CONFORMING  AMENDMENT.—Section 
118(a) of that Act is amended by striking 
out “103(5Х3)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
**103(bX4)". 

(b) WATER DEVELOPMENT.—Section 103 of 
that Act is amended— 
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(1) by redesignating subsection (g) as sub- 
section (h); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (f) the 
following new subsection (g): 

“(g) The President should, to the fullest 
extent feasible, encourage any country 
which receives assistance under this chapter 
for any water project to comply with follow- 
ing conditions: 

“(1) For any such project — 

“(А) conduct an assessment of all benefits 
&nd costs, including intangible and non- 
quantifiable costs; and 

"(B) provide for early involvement in 
planning by those directly affected, utilizing 
the capabilities of local nongovernmental 
organizations and making information avail- 
able to the public in their native language 
and in forms comprehensible to the illiter- 
ate. 

“(2) For any project involving or poten- 
tially affecting groundwater— 

“(A) conduct surveys of groundwater re- 
charge, storage, and movement to determine 
sustainable withdrawal capacity; 

“(B) establish an effective system for per- 
mitting and regulating pumping rates, to 
ensure sustainability; and 

"(C) establish measures to prevent 
groundwater contamination. 

“(3) For any irrigation project 

“(A) conduct an assessment of small-scale 
alternatives whenever large projects are 
considered; 

“(B) conduct an assessment of the poten- 
tial for salinization and waterlogging; 

“(C) establish measures to recover costs 
and provide incentives for efficient water 
use, such as— 

"(1) requirements making irrigation enti- 
ties, state and provincial governments, and 
water users financially responsible for irri- 
gation investments (including investments 
in rehabilitation), 

) innovative techniques for levying 
water user charges, collecting irrigation 
rents, and valuing water at its marginal op- 
portunity cost; 

“(i increasing the private sector's role in 
irrigation development, and 

“(іу) projects to rehabilitate existing sys- 
tems to prevent water loss; and 

“(D) establish watershed protection meas- 
ures. 

“(4) For drinking water and sanitation 
projects— 

“(A) establish measures to ensure equity 
and prevent exclusion of the poorest; 

“(B) consider wastewater recovery tech- 
nologies and low-cost sanitation alterna- 
tives; and 

“(C) establish user charges to recover 
costs.“ 

(с) ENERGY DEVELOPMENT.—Section 106 of 
that Act is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1XD) of subsection (a), 
by striking out “subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion" and inserting in lieu thereof “рага- 
graph (2) of this subsection"; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (8); 

(3) by redesignating subsection (bX1) as 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a); 

(4) by inserting at the end of that para- 
graph the following: “It is the sense of the 
Congress that assistance should not be fur- 
nished under this chapter for large-scale 
production of energy from fossil fuels.”; and 

(5) by striking out subsection (bX2) and 

in lieu thereof the following: 

"(bX1) The Congress finds that energy 
conservation and energy production from 
renewable, decentralized sources have great 
potential for meeting energy needs in devel- 
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oping nations, especially the needs of the 
rural poor. These techniques can enable de- 
veloping countries to make efficient use of 
scarce resources, minimize environmental 
harm (including warming of the Earth's at- 
mosphere due to the ‘greenhouse effect’), 
lessen the danger of nuclear weapons prolif- 
eration, and reduce dependence on dwin- 
dling oil reserves and expensive imported 
energy. Often, energy needs can be met 
more cheaply and more employment can be 
generated by these methods than by pro- 
duction of energy from conventional 
sources. 

"(2) The President is authorized to fur- 
nish assistance under this chapter for coop- 
erative programs with developing countries 
in energy production and conservation 
through research on and development and 
use of small-scale, decentralized, renewable 
energy sources for rural areas carried out as 
integral parts of rural development efforts 
in accordance with section 103 of this Act. 
Such programs shall also be directed toward 
the earliest practicable development and use 
of energy technologies which are environ- 
mentally acceptable, require minimum cap- 
ital investment, are most acceptable to and 
affordable by the people using them, are 
simple and inexpensive to use and maintain, 
and are transferable from one region of the 
world to another. Such programs also may 
include any type of assistance aimed at 
energy conservation and assistance for 
transmission facilities to increase the avail- 
ability of energy in rural areas. 

“(3) In providing assistance to developing 
countries under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, the President should, to the fullest 
extent feasible, do the following: 

“(A) For each country receiving such as- 
sistance, analyze (in cooperation with that 
country) the potential for application of 
these technologies on a nationwide basis, 
publish the resulting analysis, and use it as 
а basis for planning. 

„B) Support projects to develop and dem- 
onstrate small-scale, decentralized, renew- 
able energy sources for rural areas. Such 
projects should seek to use appropriate 
technologies and methods suited to the local 
environment, should feature close consulta- 
tion with and involvement of local people at 
all stages of project design and implementa- 
tion, and should be directed toward the ear- 
liest possible widespread application. Appro- 
priate technologies include but are not lim- 
ited to biomass, biogas, wind energy, passive 
solar, solar electricity, and low-head hydro- 
electric generation. 

"(C) Whenever appropriate, accomplish 
the objectives of this subsection through 
projects managed by private and voluntary 
organizations or international or regional or 
national nongovernmental organizations.“ 
SEC. 308. PRIVATE SECTOR REVOLVING FUND. 

The first sentence of section 108(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended 
by striking out “їп each of the fiscal years 
1986 and 1987, up to $18,000,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “, up to $3,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1988 and up to $2,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1989”. 

SEC. 309. PROTECTING BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY. 

Section 119(c) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“fiscal year 1987” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “each of the fiscal years 1988 and 
1989”. 

SEC. 310, PRIVATE SECTOR ASSISTANCE. 

(a) REPAYMENT.—Section 122 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 
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“(f) Section 620(r) of this Act shall not 
apply in the case of loans made at or near 
market rates of interest to private borrow- 
ers pursuant to the authority contained in 
this chapter, chapter 7 of this part, or chap- 
ter 4 of part II if the President determines 
that by not applying such provisions repay- 
ment to the United States is likely to be 
greater than if such provisions were applica- 
ble.“ 

(b) EFFECTIVE DaTE.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) does not apply with 
respect to funds appropriated prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

ВЕС. 311. LIMITATION RELATING TO DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE. 


Section 122 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended by section 310 of this 
Act, is further amended by adding at the 
end the following: 

“(g) Funds made available to carry out 
this chapter may be used only to provide as- 
sistance for projects or sector programs. 
This subsection shall not be construed to 
apply to assistance under chapter 7 of this 
part.“. 

SEC. 312. ENHANCING THE PRIVATE-PUBLIC PART- 
NERSHIP FOR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE. 

(a) ADDITIONAL POLICIES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTS CONCERNING PVOs AND COOPERA- 
TIVES.—Section 123 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (b) 
through (h) as subsections (e) through (k), 
respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (a) the 
following: 

“(b) The Congress encourages the fuller 
utilization of private indigenous organiza- 
tions and cooperatives, especially those rep- 
resenting women, tribal peoples, and other 
minorities, in the implementation and plan- 
ning of activities authorized by this part. 
Public and private technical and financial 
assistance from United States private and 
voluntary organizations and cooperatives 
can accelerate the strengthening of these 
organizations and their ability to assist the 


poor. 

“(c) The Congress encourages the Admin- 
istrator of the agency primarily responsible 
for administering this part to use, in addi- 
tion to funding for other activities of pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations, up to 
$20,000,000 in each of fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 for private and voluntary organizations 
and cooperatives under this chapter, chap- 
ter 7 of this part, and chapter 4 of part П to 
design, initiate, expand, and enhance food 
assistance programs that reach the poor in 
conjunction with food made available under 
title П of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 and section 
416(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

“(d) The Congress finds that one of the 
most effective and least costly ways to main- 
tain and restore the natural resource base in 
developing countries is through small-scale, 
affordable, participatory projects using 
methods suited to the local environment. 
Assistance under this part may support pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations in carrying 
out resource conserving development 
projects, training, and education programs 
that promote sustainable agricultural devel- 
opment practices. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on agricultural and rural 
development projects which include envi- 
ronmentally sound land and water manage- 
ment technologies, including agroforestry, 
water harvesting, soil conservation, reforest- 
ation, range and pasture management, 
small-scale irrigation systems, family gar- 
dens, park management, renewable and de- 
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centralized energy techniques, and the 
training of local staff on more effective 
community-based extension techniques that 
promise greater choice, improved communi- 
cations, and the more active involvement of 
3 in projects utilizing these technol- 
ogies.”. 

(b) FUNDING Levets.—Subsection (i) of 
that section (as so redesignated by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(і) For each of the fiscal years 1988 
through 1992, funds in an amount not less 
than 15 percent of the aggregate amount 
appropriated to carry out sections 103, 
104(b), 104(c)(1), 104(сХ2), 105, 106, 471, and 
491 of this Act shall be made available for 
the activities of private and voluntary orga- 
nizations and cooperatives; and the Presi- 
dent shall seek to channel funds in an 
amount not less than 18 percent of such ag- 
gregate amount for the activities of private 
and voluntary organizations and coopera- 
tives. Funds made available under chapter 4 
of part II of this Act for the activities of pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations and coop- 
eratives may be considered in determining 
compliance with the requirements of this 
subsection.". 

(с) NoN-FEDERAL FUNDING REQUIREMENT.— 
Subsection (j) of that section (as so redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(j) Funds made available to carry out 
this part may not be made available to any 
United States private and voluntary organi- 
zation (other than & cooperative develop- 
ment organization) which obtains less than 
20 percent of its total annual funding for 
international activities from sources other 
than the United States Government. In cal- 
culating the amount of Government sup- 
port received by an organization, there shall 
be excluded the value of commodities (and 
related transportation) made available for 
overseas distribution and the value of con- 
tracts for services, grants, and other activi- 
ties initiated primarily by the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering this 
рагі.”. 

SEC. 313. шю, OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE LOAN RE- 
PAYMENTS FOR DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACTIVITIES. 

(a) AUTHORITY То Use.—Chapter 1 of part 
I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing: 


“ВЕС. 129. USE OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE LOAN RE- 
PAYMENTS FOR DEVELOPMENT AS- 
SISTANCE ACTIVITIES. 

„a) AUTHORITY.—Subject to subsection 
(e), in the case of any developing country 
which faces severe difficulties in repaying 
its external debt obligations, the President 
may (on a case-by-case basis) permit that 
country to place amounts, which would oth- 
erwise be paid to the United States as pay- 
ments on principal or interest on liability in- 
curred by that country under this part, into 
local currency accounts (in equivalent 
amounts of local currency as determined by 
the official exchange rate for that country) 
for use by that country, with the concur- 
rence of the Administrator of the agency 
primarily responsible for administering this 
part, for development activities which are 
consistent with section 102. Such activities 
may include development activities carried 
out by United States and indigenous private 
and voluntary organizations. 

"(b) NOTIFICATION TO CONGRESS.—The 
President shall notify the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
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tions of the Senate, in accordance with the 
procedures applicable to reprogramming no- 
tifications under section 634A, at least 15 
day before each exercise of the authority 
contained in subsection (a). 

"(c) OTHER Provistons.—The authority 
contained in subsection (a) may be exercised 
notwithstanding section 620(r) of this Act 
and section 321 of the International Devel- 
opment and Food Assistance Act of 1975. 

"(d) ACTING IN CONCERT WITH OTHER 
CnEDITORS.—In exercising the authority of 
this section, the President should act in con- 
cert with other creditor countries. 

“(е) REQUIREMENT FOR APPROPRIATIONS 
Action.—The authority of subsection (a) 
may be exercised only to such extent or in 
such amount as is provided in advance in ap- 
propriation Acts.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Subsection 
(c) of section 124 of that Act is repealed, 
and subsection (d) is redesignated as subsec- 
tion (с). 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) applies with respect 
to liability incurred under part I of that Act 
тйк time before or after the enactment of 

ct. 


SEC. 314. PROVIDING CREDIT FOR THE POOR IN DE- 
VELOPING COUNTRIES, 

(a) FrNDINGS.—The Congress makes the 
following findings: 

(1) Hunger and hunger-related disease 
take the lives of 13,000,000 to 18,000,000 
people annually. Three-quarters of these 
deaths are children under the age of 5. 

(2) A primary cause of this suffering is the 
inability of the poor majority living in de- 
veloping countries to earn incomes which 
would enable them to provide the nutrition- 
al and health benefits that their families 
need. 

(3) The rural and urban poor comprise the 
developing world’s greatest untapped re- 
source, and the health of national econo- 
mies and democratic institutions is vastly 
improved when opportunities for the poor 
to participate in the economies of their 
countries are actively promoted and expand- 
ed. 

(4) The inability of the rural and urban 
poor to obtain credit to finance their eco- 
nomic activities (and related nonfinancial 
assistance) has long been an obstacle to 
their achievement of economic progress and 
well-being. 

(5) This inability to obtain credit and 
other critical productive inputs has been a 
significant factor inhibiting the growth of 
micro and small enterprises. Even so, such 
enterprises still represent an important 
source of private sector commercial activity 
in developing countries, provide significant 
benefits for the poor majority in those 
countries (particularly women, tribal peo- 
ples, and other minorities), and serve to in- 
tegrate them into the economic life of their 
countries. 

(6) Formal financial institutions in devel- 
oping countries have not recognized that, al- 
though the poor majority may lack collater- 
al for loans and may not be able to comply 
with all the traditional loan formalities, the 
productive activities of micro and small en- 
terprises can nevertheless be financially 
viable if access to sources of credit is ex- 
panded. 

(1) Experience with making productive 
credit available to the poor, including to 
micro-enterprises and to groups of poor 
people, has demonstrated their ability to 
repay loans and to achieve significant im- 
provements in their living standards and to 
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make significant contributions to the local 
economy 

(8) Economic policies, particularly those 
which are neutral as to enterprise size, are 
important to the encouragement and oper- 
ation of micro and small enterprises. 

(b) CREDIT PROGRAMS AND OTHER ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Administrator shall make assist- 
ance available, in accordance with this sec- 
tion, to financial intermediaries in develop- 
ing countries to enable them to provide 
loans and other assistance for micro and 
small enterprises of the poor majority. In 
carrying out this section, primary emphasis 
shall be placed on making loans and other 
assistance available to those individuals 
living in absolute poverty. Funds described 
in subsection (X3) may be made available 
to financial intermediaries pursuant to this 
section for use by them— 

(1) in extending credit for micro and small 
enterprises in order to provide such enter- 
prises with financial resources for working 
capital, the acquisition of equipment and 
other supplies, and payment of other ex- 
penses of the enterprise; 

(2) in extending credit for such purposes 
аз the procurement of farm implements and 
commodities, the acquisition of livestock, 
the construction of storage facilities, water 
апа soil conservation activities, and the en- 
hancement of marketing facilities; 

(3) for the startup costs incurred by a non- 
governmental organization in becoming a fi- 
nancial intermediary, and for other institu- 
tional development expenses (including 
audit and evaluation costs) of the interme- 
diary which are related to the establish- 
ment and initial operation of the credit and 
other business support activities assisted 
pursuant to this section; 

(4) for expenses incurred by the financial 
intermediary in providing training and tech- 
nical assistance for micro and small enter- 
prises, in order to enable them to obtain and 
utilize credit and other nonfinancial assist- 
ance under this section; and 

(5) to provide other assistance necessary 
to the successful functioning of micro and 
small enterprises. 

(c) GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAM.—The Admin- 
istrator shall issue guidelines for financial 
intermediaries providing assistance pursu- 
ant to this section. These guidelines shall 
seek to ensure that financial intermediar- 
jes— 

(1) consult with potential recipients of 
credit and other assistance under this sec- 
tion, and include their views to the greatest 
extent possible, in the designing of credit 
projects to ensure that the projects are re- 
sponsive to the credit and other productive 
input needs of the recipients; 

(2) establish credit terms at rates of inter- 
est which reflect the prevailing market rate 
of interest and the real cost of providing 
credit to the targeted beneficiaries; 

(3) utilize the assistance made available 
pursuant to this section to provide credit 
and related assistance to the poorest people, 
with special attention being given to the 
provision of credit and other assistance to 
2 tribal peoples, and other minorities; 


(4) minimize or remove obstacles to credit 
provided under this section, such as collater- 
al and literacy requirements. 

(d) PRIMARY EMPHASIS.—In carrying out 
this section, the Administrator shall place 
primary emphasis on the development of 
the capacity of indigenous nongovernmental 
organizations (especially those representing 
women, tribal peoples, and other minorities) 
which will assist the development of micro 
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&nd small enterprises, but the Administra- 
tor may also support other entities as ар- 
propriate. Attention shall also be directed to 
savings and capital formation as part of the 
бы” support for micro and small enter- 


un ADVISORY CoMMITTEE.—The Adminis- 
trator shall appoint an advisory committee 
to advise the Administrator with regard to 
the implementation of this section. This ad- 
visory committee shall be composed of indi- 
viduals from nongovernmental organiza- 
tions who are knowledgeable about the 
needs of micro and small enterprises in de- 
veloping countries for credit and other as- 
sistance. Among other responsibilities, the 
advisory committee shall— 

(1) assist the Administrator in developing 
the report required by subsection (m); and 

(2) shall review and comment on the ini- 
tial guidelines issued by the Administrator 
pursuant to subsection (c) before those 
guidelines are issued. 

(f) Sources оғ FUNDS AND FUNDING LEVELS 

(1) DETERMINATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1987 AS- 
SISTANCE LEVEL.—The Administrator shall 
conduct a benchmark survey to determine 
the total amount of assistance made avail- 
able during fiscal year 1987 for credit and 
other assistance (as described in subsection 
(b)) for micro and small enterprises under 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
and the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. The results of 
this survey shall be reported to the Con- 
gress not later than September 30, 1987, or 
30 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later. 

(2) ASSISTANCE FOR FISCAL YEARS 1988 AND 
1989.—The total amount of assistance pro- 
vided pursuant to this section— 

(A) during fiscal year 1988, shall be at 
least $50,000,000, or 25 percent more than 
the amount determined pursuant to para- 
graph (1), whichever is greater; and 

(B) during fiscal year 1989, shall be at 
least $75,000,000, or 50 percent more than 
the amount determined pursuant to para- 
graph (1), whichever is greater. 

(3) SOURCES OF FUNDS.—Assistance pursu- 
ant to this section shall be provided with 
the following funds: 

(A) Funds made available to carry out 
chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (relating to development assist- 
ance), chapter 7 of part I of that Act (relat- 
ing to Africa famine recovery and develop- 
ment), and chapter 4 of part II of that Act 
(relating to the economic support fund). 

(B) Foreign currencies acquired as pay- 
ments of loans made under those chapters 
pursuant to the authority contained in sub- 
section (h). 

(C) Foreign currencies accruing from as- 
sistance provided under those chapters. 

(D) Foreign currencies or ac- 
quired under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, including foreign currencies made 
available to carry out section 108 and for- 
eign currencies available for use pursuant to 
title ПІ. 

(E) Amounts paid to the United States on 
loans made to financial intermediaries pur- 
suant to this section. 

(4) ALLOCATIONS OF ASSISTANCE FOR MICRO 
ENTERPRISES.—At least 80 percent of the 
funds described in paragraph (3) which are 
made available under this section each fiscal 
year shall be used in support of micro enter- 
prises. Of the funds used pursuant to this 
paragraph— 

(A) to the maximum extent practicable, at 
least 50 percent shall be used in support of 
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micro enterprises with 4 or fewer workers, 
with special emphasis on 1 or 2 person en- 
terprises; and 

(B) at least 80 percent shall be used for 
loans to micro enterprises, to the maximum 
extent practicable in an amount of $300 or 
less or, in the case of an initial loan, of $150 
or less. 

(5) ALLOCATIONS OF ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL 
ENTERPRISES.—At least 50 percent of the 
funds described in paragraph (3) which are 
made available under this section each fiscal 
year in support of small enterprises shall be 
used in support of small enterprises with 10 
or fewer workers. 

(g) APPLICABLE AUTHORITIES.—Except as 
provided in this section, assistance provided 
pursuant to this section shall be provided in 
accordance with the relevant authorities 
contained in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 or the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. 

(h) AUTHORITY To GENERATE FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES.—In order to generate foreign cur- 
rencies which can be made available to fi- 
nancial intermediaries pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the Administrator is authorized to use 
funds made available to carry out chapter 1 
of part I, chapter 7 of part I, and chapter 4 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to provide assistance to the govern- 
ments of developing countries on а loan 
basis repayable in foreign currencies, at а 
rate of exchange to be negotiated by the 
Administrator and the foreign government. 
Such loans shall have a rate of interest and 
& repayment period determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(i) FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT ASSISTANCE TO 
INTERMEDIARIES.— 

(1) Terms.—Loans and grants made to fi- 
nancial intermediaries for the purposes of 
this section with funds described in subsec- 
tions (fX3XA), (B) and (C) or with 
amounts made available pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, shall be on 
such terms and conditions as are determined 
by the Administrator and the intermediary. 

(2) UsE OF LOAN PROCEEDS.—Amounts paid 
to the United States on loans under this sec- 
tion with funds described in subsections 
(GX3)CA), (В), and (C) or with amounts used 
pursuant to this paragraph shall, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, be available for 
use for assistance pursuant to this section. 

(j) APPLICATION OF CERTAIN LAWS.—Sec- 
tion 122 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 shall not apply with respect to loans 
pursuant to subsections (h) or (1). Funds de- 
scribed in subsection (fX(3XB) and (C) or 
subsection (1X2) which are received by the 
United States pursuant to this section shall 
not be subject to the requirements of sec- 
tion 1306 of title 31, United States Code, or 
other laws governing the use of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing to the United States. New 
budget authority provided by this section 
may be exercised only to such extent or in 
such amounts as are provided in advance in 
appropriation Acts. 

(К) TERMS ОР FoREIGN CURRENCY ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER PuBLIC Law 480.—Funds de- 
scribed in subsection (fX3XD), or in the 
second sentence of this subsection, which 
are made available to financial intermediar- 
ies pursuant to this section may be provided 
on & grant or loan basis, notwithstanding 
any provision of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. Any 
foreign currencies under that Act which are 
repaid by financial intermediaries under 
this section shall be available to and used by 
the Administrator to make available assist- 
ance for the purposes of this section. Sec- 
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tion 108(d) of that Act shall not apply to 
the use of such currencies. Section 103(m) 
of that Act shall not apply to agreements 
entered into under section 108 of that Act 
for purposes of this section. 

(D Notice то Concress.—At least 15 days 
before making funds described in subsection 
(fX3) available to & financial intermediary 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
notify the Congress in accordance with the 
procedures applicable to repro 
under section 634A of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. 

(m) INITIAL REPORT.—Not later than Janu- 
агу 1, 1988, the Administrator shall submit 
to the Congress & report setting forth the 
manner in which this section will be imple- 
mented. 

(n) ANNUAL REPORTS.—Not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1989, and each year thereafter, the 
Administrator shall submit а report to the 
Congress describing the implementation of 
this section. The report shall include— 

(1) а description of the activities funded 
under this section during the previous fiscal 
year and the amount of funds described in 
each subparagraph of subsection (f)(3) 
which were provided for such activities; and 

(2) recommendations for procedural or 
statutory changes which would facilitate 
the implementation of this section. 

(o) Economic PoLICIES.—In policy dia- 
logues concerning economic policies with, 
and efforts to reform economic policies of, 
countries receiving assistance under part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the 
Administrator shall encourage economic 
policies which promote micro and small en- 
terprises. 

(р) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term "Administrator" means the 
&dministrator of the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

(2) the term "micro enterprises" means 
enterprises which are síngle or family pro- 
prietorships, small-group enterprises, or co- 
operatives, which have 7 or fewer workers, 
which are wholly owned by the poor majori- 
ty in the developing country, and which 
often lack access to credit at reasonable 


(3) the term “small enterprises" means en- 
terprises which are single or family propri- 
etorships, small-group enterprises, or coop- 
eratives, which have between 8 and 15 work- 
ers, which are wholly owned by the poor 
majority in the developing country, and 
which often lack access to credit at reasona- 
ble cost; 

(4) the term “financial intermediary” has 
the same meaning as is given that term in 
section 108(i)(2) of the Agricultural Trade 
ee and Assistance Act of 1954; 
an 

(5) the term “absolute poverty” refers to 
those people who lack access to assets suffi- 
cient to permit them to provide for their 
basic human needs, 

SEC. 315, ASSISTANCE FOR THE PREVENTION AND 
CONTROL OF AIDS IN DEVELOPING 


COUNTRIES. 

Of the aggregate amounts made available 
to carry out chapter 1 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to de- 
velopment assistance) and chapter 7 of part 
I of that Act (relating to Africa famine re- 
covery and development), not less than 
$20,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 shall be available only for activi- 
ties relating to research on and the treat- 
ment and control of acquired immune defi- 
ciency syndrome (AIDS) in developing coun- 
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tries. Of the funds made available pursuant 
to this section each fiscal year, at least 
$12,000,000 shall be programmed through 
international organizations, including at 
least $10,000,000 through the World Health 
Organization and the Pan American Health 
Organization. 

SEC. 316. MINORITY SET-ASIDE. 

(a) ЗЕт-АвІрЕ REQUIREMENT.—Except to 
the extent that the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development de- 
termines otherwise, not less than 10 percent 
of the aggregate of the funds made avail- 
able for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 to carry out chapter 1 of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
development assistance) and chapter 7 of 
part I of that Act (relating to Africa famine 
recovery and development) shall be made 
available only for activities of business con- 
cerns owned and controlled by socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals 
(within the meaning of section 133(c)(5) of 
the International Development and Food 
Assistance Act of 1977), historically black 
colleges and universities, and private and 
voluntary organizations which are con- 
trolled by individuals who are socially and 
economically disadvantaged (within the 
meaning of section 133(сХ5) of the Interna- 
tional Development and Food Assistance 
Act of 1977). For purposes of this section, 
socially and economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals shall be deemed to include women. 

(b) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS.—In addi- 
tion to any other actions taken to carry out 
this section— 

(1) notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, in order to achieve the goals of this sec- 
tion, the Administrator, to the maximum 
extent practicable— 

(A) may utilize the authority of section 
a of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 

x 

(B) may enter into contracts— 

(i) using less than full and open competi- 
tive procedures under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Administrator deems appropri- 
ate, and 

(H) utilizing an administrative system for 
justifications and approvals that, in the Ad- 
ministrator’s discretion, may best achieve 
the purpose of this section; and 

(C) shall issue regulations to require, 
except to the extent that the Administrator 
determines otherwise (on a case-by-case 
basis or by category of contract), that any 
contract in excess of $500,000 entered into 
to carry out chapter 1 or chapter 7 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 con- 
tain a provision requiring that no less than 
10 percent of the dollar value of the con- 
tract be subcontracted to entities described 
in subsection (a), except that this subpara- 
graph shall not apply to any prime contrac- 
tor that is an entity described in subsection 
(a); 

(2) each person with contracting authority 
who is attached to Agency for International 
Development headquarters in Washington, 
as well as all Agency for International De- 
velopment missions and regional offices, 
shall notify the Agency’s Office of Small 
and Disadvantaged Business Utilization at 
least 7 business days before advertising a 
contract in excess of $100,000 under chapter 
1 or chapter 7 of part I of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961; 

(3) the Administrator shall include, as 
part of the performance evaluation of any 
mission director the Agency, the mission di- 
rector’s efforts to carry out this section; and 

(4) the Administrator shall annually 
submit to the Congress a report on the im- 
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plementation of this section, which shall in- 
clude information with respect to historical- 
ly black colleges and universities and private 
and voluntary organizations described in 
subsection (a), including— 

(AX1) the number and amounts of grants 
to and cooperative agreements with histori- 
cally black colleges and universities as com- 
pared to the number and amounts of grants 
to all colleges and universities under chap- 
ter 1 and chapter 7 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961; and 

(ii) the number and dollar value of con- 
tracts with historically black colleges and 
universities as compared to the number and 
dollar value of contracts with all colleges 
and universities under those chapters; and 

(BX1) the number and amounts of grants 
to and cooperative agreements with private 
and voluntary organizations described in 
subsection (a) as compared to the number 
and amounts of grants to all private and vol- 
үнөн organizations under those chapters; 
ani 

(ii) the number and dollar value of con- 
tracts with private and voluntary organiza- 
tions described in subsection (a) as com- 
pared to the number and dollar value of 
contracts with all private and voluntary or- 
ganizations under those chapters. 

(c)  REGULATIONS.—The Administrator 
shall issue interim regulations to carry out 
this section within 90 days after the date of 
the enactment of this Act and final regula- 
tions within 180 days. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. FASCELL 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, pur- 
suant to the rule I offer en bloc 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the en bloc amendments. 

The text of the en bloc amendments 
is as follows: 

Amendments offered en bloc by Mr. Fas- 


CELL: 
Page 26, after line 4, insert the following: 
(c) VITAMIN А DEFICIENCY PROGRAM.—Sec- 

tion 103 of that Act, as amended by subsec- 

tion (b), is further amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“(j)(1) The Congress recognizes that vita- 
min A deficiency is а major cause of child- 
hood morbidity and mortality. An estimated 
500,000 children are blinded every year from 
the vitamin A deficiency disease known as 
Xerophthalmia. The Congress further rec- 
ognizes that vitamin A intervention pro- 
grams are inexpensive, practical to adminis- 
ter, and cost-effective in terms of human 
productivity. Supplying doses of vitamin A, 
promoting the consumption of foods which 
are either good natural sources of vitamin A 
or fortified with vitamin A, nutrition educa- 
tion, and agricultural extension projects 
which emphasize the utility of consuming 
adequate amounts of dietary sources of vita- 
min A are essential interventions to be con- 
sidered in the design of programs to elimi- 
nate vitamin A deficiency. 

“(2) Of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out this section for each of 
the fiscal years 1988 and 1989, not less than 
$8,000,000 shall be available only for the Vi- 
tamin A Deficiency Program.". 

Page 31, strike out lines 13 through 15. 

Page 45, strike out line 17 and all that fol- 
lows through line 22 on page 57 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

SEC. 314. PROVIDING CREDIT FOR THE POOR IN DE- 

VELOPING COUNTRIES. 

(a) PrNprNGs.—The Congress makes the 

following findings: 
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(1) Hunger апа hunger-related disease 
take the lives of 13,000,000 to 18,000,000 
people annually. Three-quarters of these 
deaths are children under the age of 5. 

(2) A primary cause of this suffering is the 
inability of the poor majority living in de- 
veloping countries to earn incomes which 
would enable them to provide the nutrition- 
al Fong health benefits that their families 
n 

(3) The rural and urban poor comprise the 
developing world’s greatest untapped re- 
source, and the health of national econo- 
mies and democratic institutions is vastly 
improved when opportunities for the poor 
to participate in the economies of their 
countries are actively promoted and expand- 


ed. 

(4) The inability of the rural and urban 
poor to obtain credit to finance their eco- 
nomic activities (and related nonfinancial 
assistance) has long been an obstacle to 
their achievement of economic progress and 
well-being. 

(5) This inability to obtain credit and 
other critical productive inputs has been a 
significant factor inhibiting the growth of 
micro and small enterprises. Even so, such 
enterprises still represent an important 
source of private sector commercial activity 
in developing countries, provide significant 
benefits for the poor majority in those 
countries (particularly women, tribal peo- 
ples, and other minorities), and serve to in- 
tegrate them into the economic life of their 
countries. 

(6) Formal financial institutions in devel- 
oping countries have not recognized that, al- 
though the poor majority may lack collater- 
al for loans and may not be able to comply 
with all the traditional loan formalities, the 
productive activities of micro and small en- 
terprises can nevertheless be financially 
viable if access to sources of credit is ex- 
panded. 

(7) Experience with making productive 
credit available to the poor, including to 
micro-enterprises and to groups of poor 
people, has demonstrated their ability to 
repay loans and to achieve significant im- 
provements in their living standards and to 
make significant contributions to the local 


economy. 

(8) Economic policies, particularly those 
which are neutral as to enterprise size, are 
important to the encouragement and oper- 
ation of micro and small enterprises. 

(b) CREDIT PROGRAMS AND OTHER ASSIST- 
ANCE.—The Administrator shall make assist- 
ance available, in accordance with this sec- 
tion, to financial intermediaries in develop- 
ing countries to enable them to provide 
loans and other assistance for micro and 
small enterprises of the poor majority. In 
carrying out this section, primary emphasis 
shall be placed on making loans and other 
assistance available to those individuals 
living in absolute poverty. Funds described 
in subsection (fX3) may be made available 
to financial intermediaries pursuant to this 
section for use by them— 

(1) in extending credit for micro and small 
enterprises in order to provide such enter- 
prises with financial resources for working 
capital, the acquisition of equipment and 
other supplies, and payment of other ex- 
penses of the enterprises; 

(2) in extending credit for such purposes 
as the procurement of farm implements and 


commodities, the аса m of livestock, 
the construction of sto facilities, water 
and soil conservation ties, and the еп- 
hancement of marke acilities; 

(3) for the startup incurred by а non- 


governmental organization in becoming a fi- 
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nancial intermediary, and for other institu- 
tional development expenses (including 
audit and evaluation costs) of the interme- 
diary which are related to the establishment 
and initial operation of the credit and other 
business support activities assisted pursuant 
to this section; 

(4) for expenses incurred by the financial 
intermediary in providing training and tech- 
nical assistance for micro and small enter- 
príses, in order to enable them to obtain and 
utilize credit and other nonfinancial assíst- 
ance under this section; and 

(5) to provide other assistance necessary 
to the successful functioning of micro and 
small enterprises. 

(c) GUIDELINES FOR PROGRAM.—The Admin- 
istrator shall issue guidelines for financial 
intermediaries providing assistance pursu- 
ant to this section. These guidelines shall 
мек to ensure that financial intermediar- 
es— 

(1) consult with potential recipients of 
credit and other assistance under this sec- 
tion, and include their views to the greatest 
extent possible, in the designing of credit 
projects to ensure that the projects are re- 
sponsive to the credit and other productive 
input needs of the receipents; 

(2) establish credit terms at rates of inter- 
est which reflect the prevailing market rate 
of interest and the real cost of providing 
credit to the targeted beneficiaries; 

(3) utilize the assistance made available 
pursuant to this section to provide credit 
and related assistance to the poorest people, 
with special attention being given to the 
provision of credit and other assistance to 
women, tribal peoples, and other minorities; 
and 

(4) minimize or remove obstacles to credit 
provided under this section, such as collater- 
al and literacy requirements. 

(d) PRIMARY EMPHASIS.—In carrying out 
this section, the Administrator shall place 
primary emphasis on the development of 
the capacity of indigenous nongovernmental 
organizations (especially those representing 
women, tribal peoples, and other minorities) 
which will assist the development of micro 
апа small enterprises, but the Administra- 
tor may also support other entities as appro- 
priate. Attention shall also be directed to 
savings and capital formation as part of the 
systems support for micro and small enter- 
prises. 

(е) ADVISORY CoMMITTEE.—The Adminis- 
trator shall appoint an advisory committee 
to advise the Administrator with regard to 
the implementation of this section. This ad- 
visory committee shall be composed of indi- 
viduals from nongovernmental organiza- 
tions who are knowledgeable about the 
needs of micro and small enterprises in de- 
veloping countries for credit and other as- 
sistance. Among other responsibilities, the 
advisory committee shall— 

(1) assist the Administrator in developing 
the report required by subsection (m); and 

(2) shall review and comment on the ini- 
tial guidelines issued by the Administrator 
pursuant to subsection (c) before those 
guidelines are issued. 

(f) Sources or FUNDS AND FUNDING 
LEVELS.— 

(1) DETERMINATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1987 AS- 
SISTANCE LEVEL.—The Administrator shall 
conduct a benchmark survey to determine 
the total amount of assistance made avail- 
able during fiscal year 1987 for credit and 
other assistance (as described in subsection 
(b) for micro and small enterprises under 
part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
and the Agricultural Trade Development 
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апа Assistance Act of 1954. The results of 
this survey shall be reported to the Con- 
gress not later than September 30, 1987, or 
30 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, whichever is later. 

(2) ASSISTANCE FOR FISCAL YEARS 1988 AND 
1989.— The total amount of assistance pro- 
vided pursuant to this section— 

(A) during fiscal year 1988, shall be at 
least $50,000,000, or 25 percent more than 
the amount determined pursuant to para- 
graph (1), whichever is greater; or 

(B) during fiscal year 1989, shall be at 
least $75,000,000 or 50 percent more than 
the amount determined pursuant to para- 
graph (1), whichever is greater. 

(3) SOURCES OF FUNDS.—Assistance pursu- 
ant to this section shall be provided with 
the following funds: 

(A) Funds made available to carry out 
chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (relating to development assist- 
ance), chapter 7 of part I of that Act (relat- 
ing to Africa famine recovery and develop- 
ment), and chapter 4 of part II of that Act 
(relating to the economic support fund). 

(B) Foreign currencies acquired as pay- 
ments of loans made under those chapters 
pursuant to the authority contained in sub- 
section (h). 

(C) Foreign currencies accruing from as- 
sistance provided under those chapters. 

(D) Foreign currenceis accruing or ac- 
quired under title I of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, including foreign currencies made 
available to carry out section 108 and for- 
eign currencies available for use pursuant to 
title III. 

(E) Amounts paid to the United States on 
loans made to financial intermediaries pur- 
suant to this section. 

(4) ALLOCATIONS OF ASSISTANCE FOR MICRO 
ENTERPRISES.—At least 80 percent of the 
funds described in paragraph (3) which are 
made available under this section each fiscal 
year shall be used in support of micro enter- 
prises. Of the funds used pursuant to this 
paragraph— 

(A) to the maximum extent practicable, at 
least 50 percent shall be used in support of 
micro enterprises with 4 or fewer workers, 
with special emphasis on 1 or 2 person en- 
terprises; and 

(B) at least 80 percent shall be used for 
loans to micro enterprises, to the maximum 
extent practicable in an amount of $300 or 
less or, in the case of an initial loan, of $150 
or less. 

(5) ALLOCATIONS OF ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL 
ENTERPRISES.—At least 50 percent of the 
funds described in paragraph (3) which are 
made available under this section each fiscal 
year in support of small enterprises shall be 
used in support of small enterprises with 10 
or fewer workers. 

(g) APPLICABLE AUTHORITIES.—Except as 
provided in this section, assistance provided 
pursuant to this section shall be provided in 
accordance with the relevant authorities 
contained in the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 or the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954. 

(h) AUTHORITY To GENERATE FOREIGN CUR- 
RENCIES.—In order to generate foreign cur- 
rencies which can be made available to fi- 
nancial intermediaries pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the Administrator is authorized to use 
funds made available to carry out chapter 1 
of part I, chapter 7 of part I, and chapter 4 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 to provide assistance to the govern- 
ments of developing countries on а loan 
basis repayable in foreign currencies, at a 
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rate of exchange to be negotiated by the 
Administrator and the foreign government. 
Such loans shall have a rate of interest and 
а repayment period determined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(1) FOREIGN ASSISTANCE АСТ ASSISTANCE TO 
INTERMEDIARIES.— 

(1) TERMs.—Loans and grants made to fi- 
nancial intermediaries for the purposes of 
this section with funds described in subsec- 
tions (fX3XA) (B) апа (С), 
&mounts made available pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, shall be on 
such terms and conditions as are determined 
by the Administrator and the intermediary. 

(2) USE OF LOAN PROCEEDS.—Amounts paid 
to the United States on loans under this sec- 
tion with funds described in subsections 
(f)(3)(A), (В), and (C) or with amounts used 
pursuant to this paragraph shall, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, be available for 
use for assistance pursuant to this section. 

(j) APPLICATION OF CERTAIN Laws.—Sec- 
tion 122 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 shall not apply with respect to loans 
pursuant to subsections (h) or (1). Funds de- 
scribed in subsection (fX3XB) and (C) or 
subsection (1X2) which are received by the 
United States pursuant to this section shall 
not be subject to the requirements of sec- 
tion 1306 of title 31, United States Code, or 
other laws governing the use of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing to the United States. New 
budget authority provided by this section 
may be exercised only to such extent or in 
such amounts as are provided in advance in 
appropriation Acts. 

(k) TERMS OF FOREIGN CURRENCY ASSIST- 
ANCE UNDER PuBLIC Law 480.—Funds de- 
scribed in subsection (fX3XD), or in the 
second sentence of this subsection, which 
are made available to financial intermediar- 
ies pursuant to this section may be provided 
on & grant or loan basis, notwithstanding 
any provision of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. Any 
foreign currencies under that Act which are 
repaid by financial intermediaries under 
this section shall be available to and used by 
the Administrator to make available assist- 
ance for the purposes of this section. Sec- 
tion 108(d) of that Act shall not apply to 
the use of such currencies. Section 103(m) 
of that Act shall not apply to agreements 
entered into under section 108 of that Act 
for purposes of this section. 

(1) NOTICE TO Concress.—At least 15 days 
before making funds described in subsection 
(fX3) available to a financial intermediary 
under this section, the Administrator shall 
notify the Congress in accordance with the 
procedures applicable to reprogrammings 
under section 634A of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961. 

(m) INITIAL REPORT.—Not later than Janu- 
ary 1, 1988, the Administrator shall submit 
to the Congress a report setting forth the 
manner in which this section will be imple- 
mented. 

(n) ANNUAL REPORTS.—NOot later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1989, and each year thereafter, the 
Administrator shall submit a report to the 
Congress describing the implementation of 
this section. The report shall include— 

(1) a description of the activities funded 
under this section during the previous fiscal 
year and the amount of funds described in 
each subparagraph of subsection (fX3) 
which were provided for such activities; and 

(2) recommendations for procedural or 
statutory changes which would facilitate 
the implementation of this section. 

(о) Economic Poticres.—In policy dia- 
logues concerning economic policies with, 
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and efforts to reform economic policies of, 
countries receiving assistance under part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the 
Administrator shall encourage economic 
policies which promote micro and small en- 
terprises. 

(p) Derrnitions.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) the term “Administrator” means the 
administrator of the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961; 

(2) the term “micro enterprises" means 
enterprises which are single or family pro- 
prietorships, small-group enterprises, or co- 
operatives, which generally have 7 or fewer 
workers, which are wholly owned by the 
poor majority in the developing country, 
апа which often lack access to credit at rea- 
sonable cost; 

(3) the term “small enterprises" means en- 
terprises which are single or family propri- 
etorships, small-group enterprises, or coop- 
eratives, which generally have between 8 
and 15 workers, which are wholly owned by 
the poor majority in the developing coun- 
try, and which often lack access to credit at 
reasonable cost; 

(4) the term “financial intermediary” has 
the same meaning as is given that term in 
section 108(1X2) of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954; 
and 


(5) the term “absolute poverty” refers to 
those people who lack access to assets suffi- 
cient to permit them to provide for their 
basic human needs. 

Page 62, after line 7, insert the following: 
SEC. 317. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION TO PRO- 

TECT BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY. 

(a) FrNDING.—The Congress finds that 
habitat destruction is a main cause of the 
accelerating extinction of animal and plant 
species and that increased international co- 
operation is essential to protect species 
threatened with extinction and to halt the 
loss of unique and irreplaceable ecosystems. 

(b) STATEMENT оғ Poticres.—The Con- 


gress— 

(1) supports the United States efforts, 
consistent with section 119(g) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, to initiate dis- 
cussions to develop an international agree- 
ment to preserve biological diversity; and 

(2) calls upon the President to exert 
United States leadership in order to achieve 
the earliest possible negotiation of an inter- 
national convention to conserve the earth's 
biological diversity, including the protection 
of a representative system of ecosystems 
adequate to conserve biological diversity. 

(с) REPORT.—Not later than 1 year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, the 
President shall submit a report to the Con- 
gress on progress toward the goal of negoti- 
ating such an international convention. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL] will be recognized for 10 minutes 
and a Member opposed to the amend- 
ments will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I am offering the fol- 
lowing amendments to title III en bloc. 
I believe these amendments are all 
noncontroversial and should be accept- 
able to everyone. The en bloc amend- 
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ment includes the following four 
amendments: 

First amendment offered by Mr. 
Tony HALL to earmark $8 million from 
the Agriculture, Rural Development, 
and Nutrition account for vitamin A 
supplemental programs. This earmark 
is in line with programs ongoing by 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, and provides an indication of 
strong congressional support for con- 
tinued activities to provide vitamin A 
supplementation to children in devel- 
oping countries. This simple, inexpen- 
sive intervention prevents blindness 
and helps children to resist the most 
serious ravages of other common ail- 
ments, such as measles and diarrhea. 

Second amendment by Mr. ToNv 
HALL to move forward the earmark for 
basic education from 1989 to 1988. 
This amendment modifies the provi- 
sion in H.R. 3100 which requires the 
Agency for International Development 
to devote at least 30 percent of its edu- 
cation funds to basic education, includ- 
ing primary education and literacy 
training. This provision refocuses 
AID's education efforts on these vital- 
ly important activities. 

Third amendment by Ben GILMAN 
making a minor change to the micro- 
enterprise provision, section 314 of 
H.R. 3100. This provision directs the 
Agency for International Development 
to enhance and expand small-scale 
lending programs directed to the poor- 
est people in developing countries. 
These people, who frequently do not 
have access to formal credit, are never- 
theless excellent credit risks, and 
small amounts of money can help 
them to increase their incomes and 
productivity. Mr. GILMAN'S amend- 
ment simply provides slightly more 
flexibility in the definitions of micro- 
and small-enterprises, making the рго- 
vision easier to administer. 

Fourth amendment by Miss CLAU- 
DINE SCHNEIDER calling on the Presi- 
dent to work for negotiation of an 
international convention to conserve 
the Earth's biological diversity. This 
amendment is а helpful addition to 
the environmental protection provi- 
sions already in the Foreign Assistance 
Act and in H.R. 3100. 

Mr. Chaiman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. I rise 
to be supportive of the en bloc amend- 
ments, and I thank the chairman for 
accepting these en bloc amendments, 
they will strengthen this measure. 

Mr. HALL of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 1 would 
like first to commend the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee for their work in producing what | con- 
sider to be an innovative and constructive bill. 
| am particularly appreciative of the outstand- 
ing leadership offered by Chairman FASCELL. 

This amendment emphasizes the priority of 
basic education in the work of AID. Funding 
for the 105 account of the Foreign Assistance 
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Act, which supports basic education and other 
activities in education and human resources 
development, has drifted away from its intend- 
ed focus on reducing illiteracy and extending 
basic education. Meanwhile, tragically, educa- 
tion systems across the developing world are 
stagnating and even declining. The figures are 
ominous: In many African and Asian countries 
fewer than 10 percent of all children complete 
school. 

USAID has a small, but very effective Office 
of Education, and ! would like to compliment 
them for their excellent work. They have 
begun exciting projects and programs, particu- 
larly in Africa, but are unable to broaden the 
country coverage of these because not 
enough money from the 105 account goes to 
basic education activities. 

Section 304 of H.R. 3100 authorizes that 
not less than 30 percent of the 105 account 
be used to fund basic education activities. The 
proposed amendment does not require any 
additional funds for the 105 account; rather, it 
changes the effective date of section 304 to 
fiscal year 1988. Making this section effective 
immediately is an essential part of sending a 
strong message to USAID that basic educa- 
tion must be a central activity of the Agency. | 
urge my colleagues to support this effort to 
of young children 


be prevented by taking 


since fiscal year 1986. 


Program in this authorization bill. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, | am pleased 
to rise in support of the amendment on Inter- 
national Scientific Cooperation to Protect Bio- 
logical Diversity which forms part of the en 
bloc amendment offered by Mr. FASCELL to 
title Ill of H.R. 3100. This amendment calls 
upon the President to exert leadership in ne- 
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current rate of destruction we will be losing 
100 species a day before the end of this cen- 
tury and several hundred species daily by the 
early 21st century. 

The result of this destruction may be the 
loss of 25 percent of the world's biological di- 
versity in the next 15 years. That will be only 
the beginning. 

| do not need to expound upon the litany of 
losses that this irreversable impoverishment 
will bring to us: the loss of genetic resources 
for products in agriculture, medicine, and in- 
dustry; substantial disruption of global ecologi- 
cal processes; and a diminished biological 
heritage for all current and future citizens of 
the planet. 

Much of the species extinction and loss of 
genetic resources is taking place outside the 
United States, but has direct effects on the 
United States from decreased populations of 
migratory songbirds to increased populations 
of hungry immigrants from the Third World. 

The bad news is that this impoverishing loss 
of biological diversity is already occurring. The 
good news is that we are aware of this and 
can take actions to reverse the trend. 

This international problem of unprecedented 
magnitude requires cooperative international 
solutions of unprecedented magnitude. Global 
conventions such as the Ramsar Convention 
to preserve wetlands and the CITIES Conven- 
tion to prevent trade in species 
have been very successful means to deal with 
global problems. Two such global conventions 
are being planned to deal with the biological 
diversity crisis—one by the United Nations En- 
vironmental Programme and one by the Inter- 
national Union for the Conservation of Nature. 
Scientists and conservationists from the 
United States have provided significant lead- 
ership in organizing these global conventions. 
The success of these and similar conventions 
depends upon continuation of such U.S. sup- 
port, which must be matched by strong lead- 
ership from the President. | urge my col- 
leagues to support this amendment calling for 
international cooperation to protect biological 


diversity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the en bloc amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL]. 

The en bloc amendments were 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RICHARDSON 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Amendment offered by Mr. RICHARDSON: 
Page 59, line 3, after "universities," insert 
"colleges and universities having a student 
body in which more than 25 рисин of the 
students are Hispanic”. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be modified by inserting 
40 percent in lieu of 25 percent. 

The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment, as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RICHARDSON, 
as modified: Page 59, line 3, after “universi- 
ties," insert "colleges and universities 
having & student body in which more than 
40 percent of the students are Hispanic". 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I do not intend 
to object, but I do yield to the gentle- 
man and ask if he would be kind 
enough to explain his amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, the amendment has been 
worked out with the author of the 
original legislation, Congressman 
Gray of Pennsylvania. What this 
simply does is it allows in title III uni- 
versities and colleges with an Hispanic 
enrollment of 40 percent of more to 
become eligible for development assist- 
ance grants. The amendments does 
not increase the authorized budget for 
development assistance, makes no 
funding substitutes. It just simply 
calls for fair representation by includ- 
ing Hispanic colleges in the provisions 
and, as I said, Chairman FASCELL I be- 
lieve is supportive. BILL Gray, Repre- 
sentative GRAY of Pennsylvania, who I 
would ask the gentleman to yield to, 
supports this. 

Mr. GILMAN. I would be pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I just say to the gentleman from 
New York essentially what the Rich- 
ardson amendment would be doing is 
expanding some opportunities that we 
in the Congress, bipartisanly I might 
add, about 5 years ago that with 
regard to the Agency for International 
Development that we asked them to 
set а goal for economically and social- 
ly disadvantaged businesses as well as 
minority PVO's and historically black 
colleges to participate in the contract- 
ing of AID, in health care and other 
kinds of contractual services that are 
often given to universities, and to 
make those opportunities available to 
historically black colleges. 

What the gentleman from New 
Mexico is doing is simply expanding 
the definition so that it can include 
those educational institutions that are 
predominantly Hispanic. Of course, as 
the gentleman from New York well 
knows, the definition for economically 
and socially disadvantaged businesses 
covers not only black Americans, His- 
panic Americans, Asian Americans, 
Indian Americans and women, but in 
the educational institution there was 
no provision. So, essentially what the 
gentleman is doing is asking us to 
expand the program which, by the 
way, has been very successful. I would 
say to my colleagues AID has success- 
fuly implemented the program and in 
fact last year the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development of the State De- 
partment exceeded the goal by some- 
thing like three or four percentage 
points. 
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So, essentially this just provides 
them another tool to open the door- 
way of opportunity for another group 
of Americans who historically have 
not been able to participate. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his explanation and yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to once 
again thank Chairman Gray, the 
original author of this provision, for 
his recognition and understanding. 

The distinguished Member from 
New York, I would just want to ex- 
plain a little further this amendment. 
In its current form, a minority set- 
aside section states that the funds 
available for development assistance 
and for the African Development 
Fund, at least 10 percent ought to be 
available for minority-owned business- 
es, historically black colleges and uni- 
versities and minority-controlled pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations. This 
section does not authorize develop- 
ment assistance funds for colleges and 
universities with Hispanic enrollment. 
This is the reason for the amendment. 

The amendment would qualify 29 
colleges and universities with an His- 
panic enrollment of at least 40 percent 
under the minority set-aside section. It 
includes schools in Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Texas, and 
others. 

In comparison, 106 historically black 
colleges and universities are already 
eligible for development assistance 
over three times that of the Hispanic 
populated schools. 

The amendment, as I said, does not 
increase the authorized budget for de- 
velopment assistance. It makes no 
funding substitutes. 

The amendment calls for fair repre- 
sentation. It is unthinkable to exclude 
Hispanics, the second largest minority 
group in America, from minority set- 
asides. 

That is the reason. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Mexico and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. RICHARDSON] is 
recognized for 5 minutes in support of 
his amendment as modified. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FASCELL], the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs as I have already stated the pur- 
pose of the amendment. I believe it is 
a good amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. As far as I am con- 
cerned, Mr. Chairman, the modified 
amendment is thoroughly acceptable 
and I would hope we could go on. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, as modified, offered 
by the gentleman from New Mexico 
(Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

The amendment, as modified, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title III? 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Rhode Island [Miss 
ScHNEIDER]. 

Miss SCHNEIDER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the en bloc amendment offered by Mr. 
FASCELL to title III of H.R. 3100. This 
en bloc amendment includes my 
amendment calling on the President to 
achieve the earliest possible negotia- 
tion of an international biological di- 
versity convention. 

We are destroying the Earth’s bio- 
logical diversity at a staggering pace. 
Scientists estimate that the human-in- 
duced rate of extinction is hundreds— 
to thousands—of times higher than 
the natural rate of extinction. One in 
three of the world’s 200 primate spe- 
cies already are in trouble and at 
present trends, one in seven could be 
extinct by the year 2000. In Madagas- 
car, one of the most biologically di- 
verse areas of the world, at least half 
of the 12,000 plant species and 190,000 
animal species are extinct or close to 
extinction. Many of these species are 
found nowhere else in the world. Even 
more disheartening, the Office of 
Technology Assessment predicts that 
the rate of loss of biological diversity 
is likely to increase over the next sev- 
eral decades. We are destroying the re- 
sources we need as we leave the indus- 
trial revolution and enter the biologi- 
cal revolution. 

The world’s tropical forests, which 
contain 50 to 90 percent of the world’s 
biological diversity, are being cut at a 
rate of 25 to 50 acres per minute. We 
are clearcutting an area of tropical 
forests the size of California every 2 
years. In Madagascar, over 80 percent 
of the tropical forests have been cut. 
The biologically rich Atlantic forest 
region of Brazil was 82 percent forest 
in 1500 but only 8.3 percent forest in 
1973. At present logging rates, the 
area will contain only 3 percent by the 
year 2000. 

Maintaining diversity is critical if we 
are to achieve the full benefits of the 
biological age we are entering. For ex- 
ample, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that contributions from 
plant genetic material leads to a 1-per- 
cent increase in crop productivity 
worth over $1 billion every year. 
Twenty-five percent of all prescription 
drugs in the United States with an es- 
timated market value of $8-$14 billion 
per year are derived from plants. 
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Worldwide, drugs, including nonpre- 
scription drugs, from wild organisms 
have commercial value of $40 billion 
per year. Biotechnology, which has 
given us the tools to manipulate desir- 
able genetic properties, will continue 
to rely on the genetic materials found 
in nature. Maintaining biological re- 
sources also provides a number of free 
ecosystem services, including climate 
stabilization and protection of soils 
and watersheds. 

The Congress has recognized the im- 
portance of protection of biological di- 
versity in section 119 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. This section requires 
the United States to take a number of 
actions to help other nations conserve 
biological diversity. But as evidence of 
increasing species extinction mounts, 
it is clear that additional actions are 
necessary. The World Commission on 
Environment and Development, in its 
new report, “Our Common Future,” 
recommends that a biological diversity 
convention be developed. 

I am proud to say that the United 
States has taken the lead in develop- 
ment of such a convention. At the 
July 1987 governing council meeting of 
the U.N. Environmental Program, As- 
sistant Secretary of State John Negro- 
ponte suggested that a convention be 
developed. Mr. Negroponte reports 
that there was broad agreement at the 
meeting for a convention. 

My amendment will foster the goals 
of section 119 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act and the initial efforts of the 
United States to develop a convention. 
My amendment: 

First, establishes congressional ap- 
proval of administration efforts to ini- 
tiate development of a convention; 

Second, calls on the President to 
exert U.S. leadership to achieve the 
earliest possible negotiation on a con- 
vention; 

Third, establishes protection of a 
representative number of ecosystems 
necessary to preserve biological diver- 
sity as a prime goal of the negotiation; 
and 

Fourth, requires the President to 
report to the Congress on progress 
toward a convention within 1 year of 
enactment of H.R. 3100. 

I want to thank Congressman Fas- 
CELL and Congressman BROOMFIELD, 
chairman and ranking minority 
member, respectively, of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and Con- 
gressman YATRON, a leader in the 
effort to preserve biological diversity, 
and Congressman SoLoMoN, chairman 
and ranking minority member, respec- 
tively, of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Human Rights 
and International Organizations for 
agreeing to accept my amendment to 
H.R. 3100. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, SOLOMON 


Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Мг. SOLOMON: 
Page 42, strike line 17 and all that follows 
through page 43, line 4 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

"(X1) For each fiscal year, funds in ап 
amount not less than the percentage speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) of the aggregate 
amount appropriated for that fiscal year to 

out sections 103, 104(b), 104(c)(1), 
104(cX2), 105, 106, 471, and 491 of this Act 
shall be made available for the activities of 
private and voluntary organizations; and 
the President shall seek to channel funds in 
an amount not less than 25 percent of such 
aggregate amount for the activities of pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations. 

“(2) The minimum percentages under this 
subsection for fiscal years 1988 through 
1992 shall be as follows: 

“(А) 15 percent for each of fiscal years 
1988, 1989, and 1990; 

d 15.5 percent during fiscal year 1991; 
an 

"(C) 16 percent during fiscal year 1992 
апа each fiscal year thereafter." 

Page 43, strike lines 8 through 19 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"(jX1) Funds made available to carry out 
this part may not be made available to any 
United States private and voluntary organi- 
zation (other than а cooperative develop- 
ment organization) which obtains less than 
the percentages specified in paragraph (2) 
of its total annual funding for international 
&ctivities from sources other than the 
United States Government. In calculating 
the amount of Government support re- 
ceived by an organization, there shall be ex- 
cluded the value of commodities (and relat- 
ed transportation) made available for over- 
seas distribution and the value of contracts 
for services, grants, and other activities ini- 
tiated primarily by the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering this part. 

*(2) The minimum percentages under this 
subsection for fiscal years 1988 through 
1992 shall be as follows: 

(A) 25 percent during fiscal year 1988; 

“(В) 30 percent during fiscal year 1989; 

“(С) 40 percent during fiscal year 1990; 

"(D) 45 percent during fiscal year 1991; 
and 

E) 50 percent during fiscal year 1992 and 
each fiscal year thereafter." 

Mr. SOLOMON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent the amendment be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, at 
quick glance, this amendment looks 
rather complicated. But, in fact, it is 
really quite straightforward: Its essen- 
tial purpose is to make sure that 
PVO's remain private. 

As every Member knows, private vol- 
untary organizations are frequently 
used by AID as vehicles for delivering 
and administering U.S. foreign assist- 
ance. In doing so, PVO’s perform a 
very vital function that might other- 
wise be more difficult to achieve. 

Take, for example, the great famine 
relief effort in Ethiopia that was 
mounted by our Government and 
others back in 1985. That effort was 
successful in large part, because PVO's 
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were in the forefront. It is no secret 
that official relations between our 
Government and the Mengistu regime 
in Ethiopia have been very bad—even 
downright hostile. The Mengistu re- 
gime's reluctance to let Americans into 
Ethiopia during the famine crisis was 
mitigated largely by the fact that 
PVO's were designated by AID as the 
primary delivery vehicles for U.S. as- 
sistance. The PVO's had an entree 
into Ethiopia that our official person- 
nel did not. In the end, about 75 per- 
cent of all U.S. aid during that disas- 
trous famine was handled by PVO's. 
They were able to operate in a reason- 
ably free manner so long as they were 
not identified as part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

My amendment is aimed, simply, at 
protecting the integrity of PVO's. At 
the present time, а PVO can receive 80 
percent of its funding from the Feder- 
al Government and still be classified 
аз а private organization. It doesn't 
take too great a stretch of the imagi- 
nation to see that a PVO in such a sit- 
uation is, in fact, a public agency in ev- 
erything but name. So my amendment 
would establish an incremental scale 
with 1992 as the target date by which 
а PVO would have to receive at least 
50 percent of its funding from private 
sources in order to keep its status as a 
private organization. 

In other words, PVO's which today 
can accept 80 percent of their funding 
from the Federal Government, would 
by 1992 be able to accept no more than 
50 percent of their funding from 
public sources and still retain their 
status as а private organization. I 
might add, Mr. Chairman, that right 
now а vast majority of PVO's would al- 
ready pass this test successfully. But 
concerns have been raised—both inside 
and outside the PVO community— 
about protecting the integrity of these 
organizations, and my amendment 
seeks to do that. 

One final thing: Given the impres- 
sive record that PVO's have compiled 
over the years, my amendment would 
escalate the percentage of AID funds 
which should be channeled through 
PVO's from the present level of 13.5 
percent of AID's budget to a level of 
16 percent in 1992, and would raise the 
nonbinding target figure from 18 per- 
cent in H.R. 3100, the committee bill, 
to a level of 25 percent. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SOLOMON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Solomon amend- 
ment. The 20-percent PVO private re- 
sources requirement is a carefully 
crafted compromise between PVO's, 
Congress, and the administration 
which has been in effect for 2 years. 
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The 20-percent requirement sets rea- 
sonable standards for  privateness 
while maintaining some flexibility to 
meet special needs such as the use of 
PVO's in Food-for-Peace and Child 
Survival programs. 

Any funds channeled through PVO's 
expand the efficiency and effective- 
ness of U.S. foreign assistance pro- 
grams at a time of shrinking Federal 
resources. Given the tremendous pres- 
sure to reduce expenditures for Feder- 
al programs, it is essential to channel 
funds directly through private volun- 
tary organizations [PVO's] and coop- 
eratives which have greater ability to 
both reach the poor at less cost and to 
augment U.S. official assistance with 
private contributions. 

PVO's have а number of special 
characteristics that enable them to 
reach the poorer groups in countries 
where they operate, including their or- 
ganizational flexibility and innovative- 
ness, their ability to mobilize local re- 
sources, their capacity to work outside 
of government channels, and their 
ability to work in remote areas beyond 
the reach of their support systems. 

Moreover, the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development relies on the pri- 
vate voluntary sector for carrying out 
effective grassroots people-to-people 
development programs. 

The Solomon amendment would 
have a harsh impact on small and mi- 
nority PVO's which find it relatively 
more expensive апа difficult to 
expand fund raising activities. It 
would countermand the Gray amend- 
ment which provides for increased for- 
eign aid funding through economically 
and social disadvantaged PVO's. 

It is also detrimental to a significant 
number of long-term development ori- 
ented PVO's that work on complex 
problems and find it more difficult to 
raise money for these types of projects 
as compared to emergency relief ef- 
forts. 

Accordingly, it seems only fair that 
the results of the existing legislation 
be evaluated before any new legisla- 
tion is enacted. There is no reason to 
suppose that a 30-, 40-, or 50-percent 
provision is any more efficacious than 
а 20-percent provision, especially since 
the latter has not yet been evaluated, 
I urge my colleagues to oppose the 
Solomon amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WOLPE AS A SUB- 
STITUTE FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR. SOLOMON 
Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment as а substitute for the 

amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WOLPE 85 & 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. SoLoMox: Page 42, strike out line 17 and 
all that follows through line 4 on page 43 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"(X1) For each fiscal year, funds in ап 
amount not less than the percentage speci- 
fied in paragraph (2) of the aggregate 
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amount appropriated for that fiscal year to 
carry out sections 103, 104(b), 104(c)(1), 
104(cX2), 105, 106, 472, and 491 of this Act 
shall be made available for the activities of 
private and voluntary organizations; and 
the President shall seek to channel funds in 
an amount not less than 25 percent of such 
aggregate amount for the activities of pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations. Funds 
made available under chapter 4 of part II of 
this Act for the activities of private and vol- 
untary organizations and cooperatives may 
be considered in determining compliance 
with the requirements of this subsection. 

“(2) The minimum percentages under this 
subsection are as follows: 

“(A) 15 percent for each of fiscal years 
1988, 1989, and 1990, 

“(В) 15.5 percent for fiscal year 1991. 

“(C) 16 percent for fiscal year 1992 and 
each fiscal year thereafter.“. 

Page 43, strike out lines 8 through 19 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"(3X1) Funds made available to carry out 
this part may not be made available to any 
United States private and voluntary organi- 
zation (other than a cooperative develop- 
ment organization) which obtains less than 
the percentages specified in paragraph (2) 
of its total annual funding for international 
activities from sources other than the 
United States Government. In calculating 
the amount of Government support re- 
ceived by an organization, there shall be ex- 
cluded the value of commodities (and relat- 
ed transportation) made available for over- 
seas distribution and the value of contracts 
for services, grants, and other activities ini- 
tiated primarily by the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering this part. 

*(2) The minimum percentages under this 
subsection shall be 20 percent for each of 
the fiscal years 1988 through 1991 and shall 
be 30 percent for fiscal year 1992 and each 
fiscal year thereafter. 

“(3) The Administrator of the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering this 
part may, on а case-by-case basis, waive the 
restriction established by this subsection, 
after taking into account the effectiveness 
of the overseas development activities of the 
organization, its level of volunteer support, 
its financial viability and stability, and the 
degree of its dependence for its financial 
support on the agency primarily responsible 
for administering this part.". 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say to my colleagues that the amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SoLoMoN] really does two things. 
First of all, it slightly increases the 
amount of money PVO's are guaran- 
teed from AID, and I am in complete 
accord with that element of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

Second, it would gradually increase 
the amount of private funds they raise 
to at least 50 percent of the total 
funds over the next 4 years. 

That is the part of the amendment 
with which I have some difficulty, be- 
cause of the concerns that were ex- 
pressed so well by the other gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILMAN] 
just a moment ago. 

It is vital to make certain that the 
PVO's are in fact able to continue to 
perform their critical mission. The 
concern that is raised by the PVO 
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community is the magnitude of the 
new demand of 50 percent as suggest- 
ed by the Solomon amendment. 

I, therefore, have offered, in the 
Spirit of compromise, a substitute 
which I believe should be acceptable 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Sotomon]. It also retains the initial 
part of his amendment regarding 
funds earmarked out of AID funds for 
the PVO's. It would increase the cur- 
rent private funding requirement from 
20 percent to 30 percent effective in 
fiscal year 1993. It further provides 
the Administrator of AID the author- 
ity to waive this percentage require- 
ment on а case-by-case basis. That is 
the same authority which he now has 
under current law, and it is an author- 
ity which I believe is important to pre- 
serve. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to my good 
friend, the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, let 
me just say that I think the gentle- 
man has come up with а reasonable 
compromise. At the present time there 
are 210 PVO's registered with AID, 
and thus they receive U.S. Govern- 
ment funds. Of these 210 PVO's, à 
total of 19 of the 210 presently receive 
less than 50 percent of their funding 
from private sources, and only 5 of 
those 19 out of the 210 receive less 
than 30 percent of their funding from 
private sources. So in that respect the 
gentleman's amendment makes a lot 
of sense. 

The whole point of my amendment 
in the first place was, first of all, to 
raise the money available to these 
PVO's that are doing such a great job, 
but also we do not want to repeat in 
our country what happened in Great 
Britain where the great private char- 
ities and philanthropic organizations 
that were established in the 19th cen- 
tury eventually became extensions of 
the British Government in the 20th 
century, moving toward socialism. 
There is а vital role to be played in our 
society by the private voluntary orga- 
nizations which this amendment seeks 
to encourage. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I do think the 
gentleman's amendment is a more rea- 
sonable approach. I support it 100 per- 
cent, and I would accept it as far as 
this side of the aisle is concerned. 

Mr. WOLPE. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
just respond briefly, I thank the gen- 
tleman for his support and for his co- 
operation in working through this 
issue. 

I certainly support the thrust of the 
gentleman's original amendment 
which is to preserve the private nature 
of the private voluntary organizations. 
My concern was that the magnitude of 
the initially proposed increase would 
deny many worthy PVO's funds and 
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would hurt our development overseas, 
especially in Africa. Like the gentle- 
man, I believe the compromise being 
suggested here will do the job and 
serve both objectives. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOLPE. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to express 
my appreciation to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SOLOMON] and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
WorPE] for working this matter out. 
The amendment is certainly accepta- 
ble to us on this side of the aisle, and I 
assume it is acceptable on the other 
side also. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the amendment 
is acceptable to the minority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Мг. WOoLPE] as a 
substitute for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SOLOMON]. 

The amendment offered as a substi- 
tute for the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SOLOMON], 
as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DORNAN OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DORNAN of 
California: Page 28, beginning in line 19, 
strike out “; and, additionally, all such ap- 
plicants shall comply with the requirements 
of the first sentence of this paragraph”. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I wonder if I may defer at 
this point for consultation with my 
staff, as I am inclined to withdraw my 
amendment. I am not sure of the par- 
liamentary procedure here. I would 
defer to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BURTON] so he could present his 
amendment, and then I think I am, 
more than 60-40, leaning toward with- 
drawing my amendment. Is that possi- 
ble under parliamentary procedure? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, yes, as far as we 
are concerned, it is very possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that all that would be required is 
that the gentleman make a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to make the 
unanimous-consent request that I 
defer my amendment until the gentle- 
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man from Indiana [Mr. BURTON] has 
offered his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURTON OF 
INDIANA 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Burton of In- 
diana: On page 58, after line 15, insert the 
following new section: 

SEC. . AIDS EDUCATION. 

Section 104 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(H) AIDS EDUCATION.—As part of provid- 
ing population assistance under this act, the 
President shall require that all individuals 
who ultimately receive family planning as- 
sistance are fully informed as to the risks of 
infection with human immunodeficiency 
virus through sexual activity. A grant may 
be made under this act for population assist- 
ance only upon assurance satisfactory to the 
President that the recipient of the grant 
will, prior to providing to any individual any 
such assistance, inform the individual— 

“(1) of the effectiveness of the particular 
contraceptive method provided to the indi- 
vidual by the recipient as а method to pre- 
vent infection with the human immunodefi- 
ciency virus and a comparison of such effec- 
tiveness with the effectiveness of sexual ab- 
stinence outside a sexually monogomus mar- 


“(2) that many individuals who are infect- 
ed with the human immunodeficiency virus 
will develop acquired {immunodeficiency 
syndrome, which is a fatal disease; and 

“(3) that the most effective way to avoid 
becoming infected with the human immuno- 
deficiency virus is to abstain from homosex- 
ual relations, from heterosexual relations 
outside of marriage, and from the intrave- 
nous use of illegal drugs.“ 
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Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, the AIDS pandemic is worldwide 
in scope. The World Health Organiza- 
tion estimates that, I think, worldwide 
by the year 1995, or the turn of the 
century, we are going to have as many 
as 50 million people infected with this 
dread disease, and millions will be 
dead or dying. 

Toward that end, this amendment is 
proposed to inform people in various 
parts of the world, particularly Third 
World countries, underdeveloped 
countries, of the HIV-AIDS virus and 
how to deal with it. 

It is extremely important that we 
educate people in Third World coun- 
tries as well as our own on how to deal 
with this dread, deadly disease. 

Right now in Africa, I am told that 
the AIDS pandemic is spreading una- 
bated, because there is no educational 
tool. The people over there simply do 
not understand how to deal with this 
deadly virus and how to protect them- 
selves, so the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to instruct people who are 
dealing with birth control with U.S. 
taxpayers’ dollars, to instruct those 
people who are coming in to get these 
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contraceptive devices and learning 

about contraceptive measures to pro- 

tect themselves from pregnancy, that 
in addition, they must be concerned 
about the very real threat of becoming 

infected with the HIV-AIDS virus, so I 

think that probably every Member in 

this Chamber and in this Congress 
who is aware of the spread of the 

AIDS epidemic realizes that education 

is one of the most effective tools we 

can use to deal with this, not only in 
the United States, but around the 
world. 

Toward that end, I have offered this 
amendment. I hope it is adopted 
unanimously. 

I know one of the Members on the 
other side of the aisle has a perfecting 
amendment. We have talked about it, 
Мт. Chairman. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BERMAN, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

My amendment, which will be of- 
fered in a moment, recognizes the 
logic of education in this area. It also 
provides a procedure where the Presi- 
dent, if he determines that the inci- 
dence of AIDS in that country, or that 
the laws and customs of that country 
make the inclusion of the information 
counter-productive and inappropriate, 
he could exercise his authority to pro- 
vide a waiver. 

It keeps the thrust of what the gen- 
tleman is trying to do, and allows at 
the Presidential level a waiver where 
that might not be appropriate for one 
reason or another, 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I think 
the gentleman’s amendment is agree- 
able, and I will accept it. 

The President, as time goes by, may 
decide that we need to impose this 
educational mandate in some of these 
Third World countries where at the 
present time it may not be necessary 
because of cultural problems, or be- 
cause of the laws in that country, or 
because the epidemic is not that prev- 
alent. 

I think the gentleman’s amendment 
adds something to the amendment, 
and I gladly accept it. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BERMAN TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURTON OF IN- 
DIANA 
Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amend- 

ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Berman to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Burton of Indi- 
ana: In proposed subsection (h), strike out 
all that follows “AIDS epucation.—" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

As part of providing health and popula- 
tion planning assistance under this part, the 
President shall require that programs in- 
clude information about the risks of infec- 
tion with human immunodeficiency virus. 
This information shall include— 
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"(1) the effectiveness of contraceptive 
methods as a method to prevent infection 
with the human immunodeficient virus and 
а comparison of such effectiveness with the 
effectiveness of abstaining from high-risk 
behavior, 

“(2) that many individuals who are infect- 
ed with the human immunodeficiency virus 
will develop immunodeficiency syndrome, 
which is a fatal disease, and 

“(3) that the most effective way to avoid 
becoming infected with the human immuno- 
deficiency virus is to abstain from high-risk 
behavior. 

This subsection shall not apply with re- 
spect to programs in a country if the Presi- 
dent determines that the incidents of Ac- 
quired Immunity Deficiency Syndrome in 
that country or the laws or customs of that 
country, make the inclusion of such infor- 
mation inappropriate.”. 

Mr. BERMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment to the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman from Indiana explained, 
this is consistent with the gentleman’s 
efforts to promote AIDS education in 
our family planning programs. 

It provides a Presidential waiver in 
those situations where the incidence 
of AIDS is so low, or the education 
program would be so inappropriate. 

I believe the amendment is not con- 
troversial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BERMAN] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BURTON]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Мг. BURTON], as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title III? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 
IV. 
The text of title IV is as follows: 


TITLE IV—OTHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 
AND AUTHORIZATIONS 


Part A—FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT PROGRAMS 


SEC. 401. AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS. 

Section 214(cX1) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(cX1) To carry out the purposes of this 
section, there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President $35,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and $35,000,000 for fiscal year 
1989”. 

SEC. 402. HOUSING GUARANTY PROGRAM. 

(a) INCREASING AUTHORIZED HIG PROGRAM 
LEVEI.— Section 222(a) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by striking out 
“$2,158,000,000" in the second sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof “%2,308,000,000”. 
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(b) EXTENDING НІС PROGRAM AUTHOR- 
rry.—Such section is further amended by 
striking out “1988” in the third sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1990”. 

(c) Borrowrnc AvutTHoriTy.—Section 
223(eX KAN of that Act is amended by 
striking out “$40,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof 8100, 000,000“. 

(d) Bupcer Act.—The authority provided 
by the amendments made by subsections (a) 
and (b) may be exercised only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
advance in appropriation Acts. 

SEC. 403. AGRICULTURAL AND PRODUCTIVE CREDIT 
AND SELF-HELP COMMUNITY DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAMS. 

(a) EXTENDING PROGRAM AUTHORITY.—Sec- 
tion 222A(h) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out “1988” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1990”, 

(b) BupcET Act.—The authority provided 
by the amendment made by subsection (a) 
may be exercised only to such extent or in 
such amounts as are provided in advance in 
appropriation Acts. 

SEC. 404. TRADE CREDIT INSURANCE PROGRAM. 
Section 224(e) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out “the 
aggregate amount of outstanding commit- 
ments under subsection (a) may not exceed 
$300,000,000 of contingent liability for loan 
principal during fiscal year 1986 and may 
not exceed $400,000,000 of contingent liabil- 
ity for loan principal during fiscal year 
1987” and inserting in lieu thereof commit- 
ments entered into during fiscal year 1988 
to guarantee loans under subsection (a) may 
not exceed $200,000,000 of contingent liabil- 
ity for loan principal and commitments en- 
tered into during fiscal year 1989 to guaran- 
tee loans under subsection (a) may not 
exceed $200,000,000 of contingent liability 

for loan principal". 

SEC. 405. VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTER- 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PRO- 
GRAMS. 

(а) AUTHORIZATIONS AND EARMARKINGS.— 
Section 302(a)(1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

“(ах1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President $222,264,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $222,264,000 for fiscal 
year 1989 for grants to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter, in addition to funds 
available under other Acts for such pur- 
poses. Of these amounts for each such fiscal 
year— 

“(A) $112,500,000 shall be for the United 
Nations Development Program; 

“(B) $51,500,000 shall be for the United 
Nations Children's Fund: and 

“(C) $8,000,000 shall be for the United Na- 
tions Environment Program.". 

(b) INTERNATIONAL F'UND FOR AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.—Paragraph (2) of section 
103(h) of that Act, as so redesignated by sec- 
tion 307 of this Act, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) In addition to any funds made avail- 
able under chapter 3 of this part (relating to 
international organizations and programs) 
which are used for such purpose, other 
funds made available to carry out this part 
may be used for United States contributions 
to the International Fund for Agricultural 
Development.“. 

(c) CONDITION ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY.— 
Section 302(a) of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

“(3) Punds authorized to be appropriated 
by paragraph (1) may be contributed to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency only if 
the Secretary of State determines (and so 
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reports to the Congress) that Israel is not 
being denied its right to participate in the 
activities of that Agency.“. 

SEC. 406. INTERNATIONAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The first sentence of section 492(a) is 
amended to read as follows: ‘‘There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
to carry out section 491, $25,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $25,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1989.”. 

(b) PROHIBITION ON CASH TRANSFERS.—Sec- 
tion 491 of that Act is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

“(d) Funds made available to carry out 
this chapter may not be used to provide as- 
sistance оп a cash transfer basis.“. 

SEC. 407, ANTITERRORISM ASSISTANCE PROGRAM. 

Section 575(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

“(а) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President to carry out this chap- 
ter, $9,840,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$9,840,000 for fiscal year 1989.”. 

ВЕС. 408, TRADE AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 

Section 661(b) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President for purposes of this 
section, $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1989. Amounts ap- 
propriated under this subsection are author- 
ized to remain available until expended.". 
SEC. 409. OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE AGENCY 

FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
Paragraph (1) of section 667(a) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) $340,600,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$340,600,000 for fiscal year 1989 for neces- 
sary operating expenses of the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering part I 
of this Act; and". 

(b) USE оғ PROGRAM FUNDS FOR OPERATING 
ExrENsES.—Section 667 of that Act is 
amended by adding at the end the follow- 


ing: 

“(c)(1) Amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out the purposes of chapter 
1 and chapter 7 of part I and chapter 4 of 
part П of this Act for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 may be made available to carry out the 
purposes of this section and section 668. 

“(2) For fiscal years 1988 and 1989, the 
Administrator of the agency primarily re- 
sponsible for administering part I of this 
Act shall make available to the Inspector 
General of the Agency for International De- 
velopment, from funds made available pur- 
suant to subsection (a) or paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, such amount for payment 
of expenses described in section 668(a)(1) as 
the Inspector General may request. The In- 
spector General may not request funds 
under this paragraph for a fiscal year in an 
amount— 

“(A) which is greater than 10 percent of 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for that fiscal year by section 668(a)(1), or 

"(B) which would cause the limitation in 
paragraph (3) to be exceeded. 

"(3) The authorities of this subsection 
may not be used to increase the amount 
available for a fiscal year to carry out this 
section or section 668 to an amount greater 
than the amount made available for the 
prevíous fiscal year to carry out the pur- 
poses described in such section, except that 
the amount used to cover the costs of con- 
verting to the mandatory Federal Employee 
Retirement System shall be excluded in ap- 
plying this limitation for fiscal year 1988.". 
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(c) OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE OFFICE OF 
THE INSPECTOR GENERAL.—Chapter 3 of part 
III of that Act is amended by inserting the 
following after section 667: 

“SEC. 668. OPERATING EXPENSES OF THE OFFICE 
OF THE INSPECTOR GENERAL. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President, in addition to funds other- 
wise available for such purposes— 

“(1) $21,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$21,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 for necessary 
operating expenses of the Office of the In- 
spector General of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development; and 

“(2) such amounts as may be necessary for 
increases in salary, pay, retirement, and 
other employee benefits authorized by law, 
and for other nondiscretionary costs of such 
office. 

“(b) AUTHORITY FOR EXTENDED AVAILABIL- 
1ry.—Amounts appropriated under this sec- 
tion are authorized to remain available until 
expended.”. 

Part B—Pustic Law 480 AND SECTION 416 

PROGRAMS 
ВЕС. 421. PROMOTING BIOLOGICAL DIVERSITY. 

(a) SELF-HELP MEASURES BY DEVELOPING 
CouwTRIES.—Section 109(a) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (10); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"S and"; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (11) the fol- 
lowing: 

“(12) promoting the conservation and 
study of biological diversity.“ 

(b) Use оғ LOCAL CURRENCIES PROCEEDS 
UNDER TITLE I PROGRAMS.—Section 106(b)(2) 
of that Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “to carry out activities 
promoting the conservation and study of bi- 
ological diversity,” after “population plan- 
ning,"; and 

(2) by inserting “promote biological diver- 
sity," after “distribution of commodities,”’. 

(с) Use or LOCAL CURRENCIES PROCEEDS 
UNDER TITLE II Procrams.—Section 206 of 
that Act is amended in the first sentence by 
striking out “ог (С)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (C) programs and projects to pro- 
mote the conservation and study of biologi- 
cal diversity, or (D)“. 

(d) Use or LOCAL CURRENCIES UNDER THE 
TITLE ІП Foop FOR DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAMS,—Section 301(b) of that Act is amend- 
ed in the second sentence— 

(1) by inserting "programs to promote the 
conservation and study of biological diversi- 
ty," after “population planning,"; and 

(2) by inserting "promote biological diver- 
sity," after "distribution of commodities,". 
SEC. 422. PERIOD FOR AGENCY RESPONSE; PERIOD 

FOR COMMENTS ON AGENCY GUIDE- 
LINES. 

Title II of the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act of 1954 is 
кра by adding at the end the follow- 
“SEC. 208. PERIOD FOR AGENCY RESPONSE. 

“If a proposal to make agricultural com- 
modities available under this title is submit- 
ted by a nonprofit voluntary agency or co- 
operative with the concurrence of the ap- 
propriate United States Government field 
mission, or if a proposal to make agricultur- 
al commodities available to a nonprofit vol- 
untary agency or cooperative is submitted 
by a United States Government field mis- 
sion, a response to that proposal shall be 
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provided within 45 days following submis- 
sion of the proposal. The response shall 
detail the reasons for approval or denial of 
the proposal. If the proposal is denied, the 
response shall specify the conditions which 
would need to be met for the proposal to be 
approved, 

“SEC. 209. PERIOD FOR COMMENTS ON AGENCY 

GUIDELINES. 


“Whenever feasible prior to the issuance 
of a final guideline issued to carry out this 
title, the President shall— 

“(1) provide notice of the proposed guide- 
line to nonprofit voluntary agencies and co- 
operatives that participate in programs 
under this title, and other interested per- 
sons, that the proposed guideline is avail- 
able for review and comment; 

“(2) make the proposed guideline avail- 
able, on request, to such agencies, coopera- 
tives, and persons; and 

“(3) take any comments received into con- 
sideration before issuing the final guide- 

e. 

SEC. 423. FARMER-TO-FARMER PROGRAM UNDER 
PUBLIC LAW 480. 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, not less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the funds available for each of the fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989 to carry out the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 shall be used to carry out para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of section 406(a) of that 
Act. Any such funds used to carry out para- 
graph (2) of that section shall not constitute 
more than one-fourth of the funds used 
pursuant to the first sentence of this sec- 
tion, shall be used for activities in direct 
support of the farmer-to-farmer program 
under paragraph (1) of section 406(a), and 
shall be administered whenever possible in 
conjunction with programs under sections 
296 through 300 of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

SEC. 424. MULTIYEAR AGREEMENTS UNDER SEC- 
TION 416(b). 

Section 416(b)(4) of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: “Іп agreements with recipients of 
eligible commodities under this subsection 
(including nonprofit agencies or coopera- 
tives), the Secretary is encouraged to ap- 
prove multiyear agreements to make agri- 
cultural commodities available for distribu- 
tion or sale by the recipients if the agree- 
ments otherwise meet the requirements of 
this subsection. Such agreements shall be 
subject to the availability each fiscal year of 
the necessary agricultural commodities.". 
SEC. 425. MINIMUM LEVEL OF FOOD ASSISTANCE. 

(a) ANNUAL MINIMUM.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) the United States should maintain its 
historic proportion of food assistance consti- 
tuting one-third of all United States foreign 
economic assistance; and 

(2) accordingly, not less than one-third of 
the funds available each fiscal year of for- 
eign economic assistance programs should 
be used to make United States food assist- 
ance available to foreign countries pursuant 
to the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 and section 416(b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the term “foreign economic assistance” 
includes— 

(1) assistance under chapter 1 or chapter 7 
of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, or section 416(b) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1949; and 

(2) United States contributions to the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
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Development, the International Develop- 
ment Association, the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, the Asian Development 
Bank, the African Development Bank, or 
any other multilateral development bank. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLOMON 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SOLOMON: 
Page 65, after line 18, insert the following: 

(d) GAO STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS RECEIVING EARMARKED FUNDS.—The 
Comptroller General shall conduct a study 
of the accounting practices, current finan- 
cial reserves, and general level of efficiency 
and effectiveness of any international orga- 
nization or agency which is the recipient of 
funds earmarked pursuant to subsection (a). 
The Comptroller General shall submit а 
report on the results of this study to the 
Congress not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Mr. SOLOMON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would require a GAO 
report, within 6 months, of the three 
U.N.-affiliated agencies that are re- 
ceiving earmarked funds under the 
committee bill In other words, the 
U.N. Development Program, UNICEF, 
and the U.N. Environmental Program 
would be subject to GAO studies con- 
cerning their "accounting practices, 
current financial reserves, and general 
level of efficiency and effectiveness 
ee ” 

The three agencies that would be 
covered by the GAO studies have all 
received very substantial U.S. support 
in the past—and the Director Gener- 
al’s position in two of them—UNDP 
and UNICEF—has always been filled 
by an American. I might add, for my 
friends on the Democratic side of the 
aisle, that not only has the Director's 
job in UNDP always gone to an Ameri- 
can, it has always gone to а Republi- 
can. 

I believe this amendment is timely 
because these three U.N. affiliates 
have been subject to significant reduc- 
tion in the level of U.S. financial sup- 
port for the last several years, al- 
though we still remain as the largest 
single donor in each agency. 

The UNDP, which has a larger 
annual budget than the entire operat- 
ing budget of the U.N. Secretariat, has 
taken the lion's share of the U.S. cuts. 
Since 1984, U.S. support for UNDP has 
gone down by about 32 percent. Our 
share of UNDP's overall budget has 
declined from about 25 percent 3 years 
ago to about 18 percent today. 

U.S. support for UNICEF has essen- 
tially been frozen at 1984 levels for the 
past 3 years, but has declined in real 
term by more than 5 percent. Our 
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share of UNICEF's overall budget has 
gone down from 28 percent 3 years ago 
to about 20 percent today. 

Finally, U.S. support for UNEP has 
been reduced by over 20 percent since 
1984, and our share of UNEP's overall 
budget has declined from about 33 
percent 3 years ago to about 25 per- 
cent today. 

There are any number of questions 
concerning these agencies for which a 
GAO study could provide some an- 
swers: 

To what extent are they able to at- 
tract alternative sources of funding? It 
is interesting to note, for example, 
that both UNDP and UNICEF have 
increased their budgets markedly since 
U.S. support began declining. Where is 
the new money coming from? 

In a period of diminishing U.S. con- 
tributions, what are the prospects for 
continued American leadership in 
these agencies? 

How effectively are these agencies 
carrying out or fulfilling their Man- 
dates? Just what is it they should be 
doing? And are they doing it? 

I have long been critical of the 
rather lax, even nonexistent, auditing 
procedures within the U.N. system. 
These three agencies are not a part of 
the U.N. proper, but they are affili- 
ated with overall U.N. system of agen- 
cies and programs. How can these 
agencies be improved? 

Finally, let me just say that I offer 
this amendment as part of the con- 
tinuing effort by myself and many 
other Members in both Houses of Con- 
gress to evaluate the usefulness of the 
U.N. system and our continued partici- 
pation in it. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is simply to say 
on behalf of the Democratic majority 
that we support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The amendment makes sense. It pro- 
vides the possibility of information 
that could be very useful to us, and we 
think it should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLOMON 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SOLOMON: 
Page 64, line 11, strike out “AND EARMARK- 
INGS”; line 15, strike out “%222,264,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “5194,000,000”; line 16, 
strike out “%222,264,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof '$194,000,000"; and beginning іп 
line 18, strike out “ОҒ” and all that follows 
through “program.” in line 25. 

Mr. SOLOMON (during the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would change the amount 
authorized under section 405 for vol- 
untary contributions to international 
organizations and programs. 

Section 405 of the bill would author- 
ize over $222 million for such pro- 
grams, regardless of the fact that the 
administration requested only $194 
million. 

In addition, section 405 earmarks 
funds for three particular internation- 
al organizations—the U.N. Develop- 
ment Program, UNICEF, and the U.N. 
Environment Program. 

My amendment would change the 
authorization level so that the admin- 
istration request, $194 million, is 
granted in full. 

The amendment would also remove 
the earmarks for particular programs. 

Unfortunately, a majority of mem- 
bers of the foreign affairs committee 
voted in favor of an authorization for 
international programs which is sub- 
stantially in excess of that which was 
requested by the administration. 

This offers an excellent illustration 
of what is wrong with the committee's 
approach to the authorization of for- 
eign assistance programs. 

First, it is fiscally imprudent in a 
year of seriously reduced funding to 
go over the administration’s request in 
this area. 

Second, overfunding these programs 
results from the particular interests of 
committee members in certain special 
programs and detracts from the ability 
of the executive branch to deal with 
such programs across the board. 

Third, many of the international 
programs funded through this section 
are of questionable value. In my view, 
before we throw more money at these 
programs—especially through ear- 
marked funds—we should examine 
them much more carefully. 

Fourth, providing a high level of 
funding and providing earmarked 
funds lessens the ability of the execu- 
tive branch to exert leverage over 
these programs in order to achieve 
greatly needed administrative reforms 
and improvements. 

Fifth, funding these programs in 
excess of the administration request 
necessarily even further reduces the 
availability of funds under this act for 
much more important programs. This 
reflects the inability of the committee 
to establish correct priorities—espe- 
cially for important security programs. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it doesn’t 
make sense to me to overfund these 
international programs when more 
valuable U.S. programs are being cut. 
This cannot serve the national securi- 
ty interests of the United States and 
in many cases does not serve our for- 
eign policy interests either. 
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I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment to reduce the funding of interna- 
tional programs to the level requested 
by the administration, and to remove 
earmarked funds. 
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Mr. YATRON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose the 
amendment. U.S. voluntary contribu- 
tions to international organizations 
have been steadfastly declining since 
1984. In fact, the committee’s recom- 
mendation of just over $222 million 
for this account is $15 million below 
the fiscal year 1987 appropriation. 

A further reduction would have a 
devastating impact оп UNICEF's abili- 
ty to fulfill its mandate of child surviv- 
al. It costs about $5 to immunize a 
child against several diseases which 
kill about 38,000 children a day. With 
consistent support from the United 
States UNICEF's worldwide campaign 
has saved over 5 million children since 
1983. Although not intended, this 
amendment would be a serious setback 
to UNICEF's battle to save children's 
lives. 

Mr. Chairman, this reduction would 
more than likely result in the United 
States losing its leadership role of 
UNDP. We are dangerously close to 
being overtaken by Sweden as the 
largest donor of this outstanding orga- 
nization. This program is administered 
under American leadership, and if we 
fall below other countries in contribu- 
tions we will lose our ability to guide 
UNDP's, important development ini- 
tiatives. I urge my colleagues to vote 
against the amendment. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague and the ranking 
member of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Well, I just want to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that it is very rare 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and I end up on opposite sides of a not 
too important issue at this time. I just 
deeply admire and respect the gentle- 
man. He does such a great job as the 
chairman of the Human Rights Inter- 
national Organization Subcommittee; 
but I just might point out to those on 
that side of the aisle that in the 
Broomfield substitute there are no 
dollars at all in this category. In other 
words, not $194 million, not $221 mil- 
lion, so that if this amendment passes 
that opens up under the rule that we 
are operating and allows me to put the 
$194 million in the Broomfield substi- 
tute, making that a much better bill 
from the gentleman’s point of view; so 
I would urge all of you on that side of 
that aisle to support the Solomon ap- 
proach, which is going to end up being 
your democratic approach. 
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Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YATRON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding, and I 
support him in his opposition to the 
amendment. 

I just wanted to make sure that I un- 
derstood the situation. The committee 
bill produces a reduction in funding 
for these programs already, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. YATRON. That is correct. 

Mr. BERMAN. And if the gentle- 
man’s amendment is adopted to cut 
the program by an additional $30 mil- 
lion or so, it will result in at least a 40- 
percent reduction in our contribution 
to the UNICEF program. 

Mr. YATRON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
the gentleman in opposing the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SOLOMON]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BROOMFIELD) 
there were—ayes 4; noes 11. 


RECORDED VOTE 
Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I demand a recorded vote. 
A recorded vote was ordered. 
The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 190, noes 
229, not voting 14, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4431 
AYES—190 

Andrews DioGuardi Konnyu 
Anthony Dornan (CA) Kyl 
Archer Dreier Lagomarsino 
Armey Dyson Lancaster 
Badham Edwards(OK) Latta 
Baker Emerson Leath (TX) 
Ballenger Lent 

Erdreich Lewis (CA) 
Bartlett Fields Lewis (FL) 
Barton Flippo Lightfoot 
Bateman Gallegly Livingston 
Bennett Gallo Lloyd 
Bentley Gekas Lott 
Bevill Gingrich Lowery (CA) 
Bilirakis Gordon jan 
ВШеу Gradison Luken, Thomas 
Boulter Grandy Lukens, Donald 
Broomfield Gregg 
Brown (CO) Gunderson Mack 
Bunning Hall (TX) Madigan 
Burton Hammerschmidt Marlenee 
Byron Hansen Martin (IL) 

Harris Martin (NY) 
Campbell Hastert McCandless 
Chapman Hayes (LA) McCollum 
Chappell Hefley McCurdy 
Cheney Hefner McDade 
Clinger Herger McEwen 
Coats Hiler McGrath 
Coble Holloway McMillan (NC) 
Coleman(MO) Hopkins Meyers 
Combest Houghton Michel 
Craig Hubbard Miller (OH) 
Crane Hunter Molinari 
Daniel Hutto Montgomery 
Dannemeyer Hyde Moorhead 
Darden Inhofe Myers 
Daub Ireland Nichols 
Davis (IL) Jones (NC) Nielson 
de la Garza Jones (TN) Packard 
DeLay Kasich Parris 
Derrick Kolbe Pashayan 
Dickinson Kolter Petri 
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Morrison (CT) 
Morrison (WA) 
Mrazek 


Skelton 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (1А) 
Smith (NJ) 
Snowe 


"ШП 


Traxler Waxman Wolpe 
Udall Weiss Wyden 
Vento Wheat Yates 
Visclosky Whitten Yatron 
Volkmer Williams 
Walgren Wise 

NOT VOTING—14 
Biaggi Gephardt Morella 
Courter Huckaby Murtha 
Davis (MI) Jenkins Scheuer 
Dowdy Kemp Пвоп 
Dymally Mineta 
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Messrs. DEWINE, LOWRY of Wash- 
ington, and WHEAT changed their 
votes from “ауе” to “no.” 

Messrs. THOMAS of California, 
GUNDERSON, ANDREWS, NICH- 
OLS, and HEFNER changed their 
votes from “по” to “ауе.” 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title IV? 

If not, the Clerk will designate title 


V. 
The text of title V is as follows: 


TITLE V—INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS 
CONTROL 


SEC. 501. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 482(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (1) and (3) and by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (1) after “(a)”; “(1) 
To carry out the purposes of section 481, 
there are authorized to be appropriated to 
the President $95,750,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and $95,750,000 for fiscal year 1989.”, 
SEC. 502. DEVELOPMENT OF HERBICIDES FOR 

AERIAL COCA ERADICATION. 

The Secretary of State shall use not less 
than $500,000 of the funds made available 
for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to 
carry out chapter 8 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to interna- 
tional narcotics control) to finance research 
on and the development and testing of safe 
and effective herbicides for use in the aerial 
eradication of coca. 

SEC. 503. PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS TO DEFEND 
AIRCRAFT INVOLVED IN NARCOTICS 
CONTROL EFFORTS. 

(а) EARMARKING OF MAP Funps.—Of the 
funds available to carry out chapter 2 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(relating to grant military assistance), 
$1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 shall be made available to arm, for 
defensive purposes, aircraft used in narcotic 
control eradication or interdiction efforts. 
These funds may only be used to arm air- 
craft already in the inventory of the recipi- 
ent country, and may not be used for the 
purchase of new aircraft. 

(b) NOTIFICATION To CoNGRESS.—The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate shall be noti- 
fied of the use of any such funds for that 
purpose at least 15 days in advance in ac- 
cordance with the reprogramming proce- 
dures applicable under section 634A of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

SEC. 504. PILOT AND AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
TRAINING FOR NARCOTICS CONTROL 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a) EARMARKING OF Funps.—Not less than 
$2,000,000 of the funds made available for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to 
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carry out chapter 5 of part П of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to interna- 
tional military education and training) shall 
be available only for education and 

in the operation and maintenance of air- 
craft used in narcotics control interdiction 
and eradication efforts for countries in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. 

(b) RELATIONSHIP TO INTERNATIONAL NAR- 
COTICS CONTROL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM.—As- 
sistance under this section shall be coordi- 
nated with assistance provided under chap- 
ter 8 of part I of that Act (relating to inter- 
national narcotics control). 

(с) WAIVER or SECTION 660.—Assistance 
may be provided pursuant to this section 
notwithstanding the prohibition contained 
in section 660 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (relating to police training). 

SEC. 505. REALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITHHELD 
FROM COUNTRIES WHICH FAIL TO 
TAKE ADEQUATE STEPS TO HALT IL- 
LICIT DRUG PRODUCTION OR TRAF- 
FICKING. 

(a) REQUIREMENT То REALLOCATE.—Chap- 
ter 8 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

“SEC. 486. REALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITHHELD 
FROM COUNTRIES WHICH FAIL TO 
TAKE ADEQUATE STEPS TO HALT IL- 
LICIT DRUG PRODUCTION OR TRAF- 
FICKING. 

“(a) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR COUN- 
TRIES TAKING SIGNIFICANT Sreps.—If any 
funds authorized to be appropriated for any 
fiscal year for security assistance are not 
used for assistance for the country for 
which those funds were allocated because of 
the requirements of section 481(h) or any 
other provision of law requiring the with- 
holding of assistance for countries that have 
not taken adequate steps to halt illicit drug 
production or trafficking, the President 
shall use those funds for additional assist- 
ance for those countries which have met 
their illicit drug eradication targets or have 
otherwise taken significant steps to halt il- 
licit drug production or trafficking, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL AS- 
SISTANCE.—Those funds may be transferred 
to and consolidated with the funds appro- 
priated to carry out this chapter in order to 
provide additional narcotics control assist- 
ance for those countries. Funds transferred 
under this paragraph may only be used to 
provide increased funding for activities pre- 
viously justified to the Congress. Transfers 
may be made under this paragraph without 
regard to the 20-percent increase limitation 
contained in section 610(a). This paragraph 
does not apply with respect to funds made 
available for assistance under the Arms 
Export Control Act. 

“(2) SECURITY ASSISTANCE.—Any such 
funds not used under paragraph (1) shall be 
reprogrammed within the account for which 
they were appropriated (subject to the regu- 
lar reprogramming procedures under sec- 
tion 634A) in order to provide additional se- 
curity assistance for those countries. 

"(b) DEFINITION ОҒ SECURITY ASSIST- 
ANCE.—As used in this section, the term se- 
curity assistance' means assistance under 
chapter 2 of part II of this Act (relating to 
the military assistance program), chapter 4 
of part II of this Act (relating to the Eco- 
nomic Support Fund), chapter 5 of part II 
of this Act (relating to international mili- 
tary education and training), or the Arms 
Export Control Act (relating to foreign mili- 
tary sales credits).". 
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(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) does not apply with 
respect to funds appropriated prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 506. WAIVER OF RESTRICTIONS ON UNITED 
STATES ASSISTANCE FOR CERTAIN 
MAJOR DRUG-TRANSIT COUNTRIES. 

Section 481th) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 shall not apply with respect to a 
major drug-transit country for the fiscal 
year 1988 or fiscal year 1989 if the President 
certifies to the Congress, during that fiscal 
year, that— 

(1) section 481(iX5XC) of that Act (relat- 
ing to money laundering) does not apply to 
that country; 

(2) the country previously was a major il- 
licit drug producing country but, during 
each of the preceding two years, has effec- 
tively eliminated illicit drug production; and 

(3) the country is cooperating fully with 
the United States, or has taken adequate 
steps on its own, in preventing narcotic and 
psychotropic drugs and other controlled 

substances transported through such coun- 
try from being sold illegally within the ju- 
risdiction of such country to United States 
Government personnel or their dependents 
or from being transported, directly or indi- 
rectly, into the United States. 

SEC. 507. REPORTS AND RESTRICTIONS CONCERN- 
ING CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 

Section 2013 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
of 1986 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “Моб 
later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and every 6 months there- 
after,” and inserting in lieu thereof “As part 
of each report required by section 481(e) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961,”; and 

(2) in subsection (b), before “unless” 
insert “during the one year period begin- 
ning on the date on which the report in 
which it was listed was submitted to the 
SEC. 508. UNITED STATES RELIANCE ON LICIT 

OPIUM GUM FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 

(а) Revrew.—The President shall conduct 
а review of United States narcotics raw ma- 
terial policy to determine— 

(1) the current and reserve international 
needs for opium-derived pharmaceutical and 
chemical products, and the relative capabili- 
ties for meeting those needs through the 
opium gum process and the concentrated 
poppy straw method of production; 

(2) whether the United States should con- 
tinue to rely on а single foreign country for 
all its licit opium gum; 

(3) whether it should be United States 
policy to encourage all countries which 
produce licit opium to use the concentrated 
poppy straw method of production; and 

(4) what options are available, consistent 
with treaties to which the United States is a 
party, to reduce United States reliance on 
licit opium gum from foreign sources. 

The results of this review shall be reported 
to the Congress by October 1, 1988. 

(b) SECTION 481(h) CERTIFICATIONS WITH 
Respect TO INDIA.—For fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, the President may make a certifica- 
tion with respect to India under section 
481(hX2XAX1) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 only if the President determines 
that the Government of India has taken 
steps to prevent significant diversion of its 
licit opium cultivation and production into 
the illicit market and to eliminate illicit 
opium cultivation and production. If that 
certification is made, the President shall in- 
clude with that certification a detailed 
report on what steps were taken and an esti- 
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mate of the amount of licit opium still being 
diverted to the illicit market. 
SEC. 509. ASSISTANCE FOR BOLIVIA. 

(a) CONDITIONS ON FISCAL YEAR 1988 As- 
SISTANCE.— 

(1) SECURITY ASSISTANCE.—For fiscal year 
1988, assistance may be provided for Bolivia 
under chapter 2 (relating to grant military 
assistance), chapter 4 (relating to the eco- 
nomic support fund), and chapter 5 (relat- 
ing to international military education and 
training) of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 and under chapter 2 of the 
Arms Export Control Act (relating to for- 
eign military sales financing) only if the 
President certifies to the Congress that the 
Government of Bolivia has enacted legisla- 
tion that will— 

(A) establish its legal coca requirements, 

(B) provide for the licensing of the 
number of hectares necessary to produce 
the legal requirement, 

(C) make unlicensed coca production ille- 
gal, and 

(D) make possession and distribution of 
coca leaf illegal (other than for licit pur- 
poses). 

(2) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENT FOR ESF.—In 
addition, funds may be obligated for assist- 
ance for Bolivia for fiscal year 1988 under 
chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 only if the Secretary of 
State has submitted to the Congress a plan 
for conditioning the expenditure of those 
funds on the Government of Bolivia meet- 
ing specific coca eradication targets. 

(3) SECTION 481 CERTIFICATION.—For fiscal 
year 1988, the President may make a certifi- 
cation with respect to Bolivia under clause 
(i) of section 481(hX2X A) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 only if the Government 
of Bolivia has entered into the narcotics co- 
operation agreement with the United States 
specified in section 611(2)(B) of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985. 

(4) RELATION TO OTHER REQUIREMENTS.— 
The requirements of this subsection are in 
addition to the requirements contained in 
section 481(h) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and other applicable provisions of 
law. 

(b) CONDITIONS ON FISCAL YEAR 1989 As- 
SISTANCE.— 

(1) SECTION 481 CERTIFICATION.—For fiscal 
year 1989, the President may make a certifi- 
cation with respect to Bolivia under clause 
(i) or (11) of section 481(ҺХ2ХА) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 only if the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia— 

(A) has entered into the narcotics coop- 
eration agreement with the United States 
specified in section 611(2)(B) of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985; 

(B) has fully achieved the eradication tar- 
gets contained in that agreement; and 

(C) has begun a program of forced eradi- 
cation of illicit coca cultivation. 

(2) NOoNWAIVABILITY.—The authorities 
contained in section 614 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 may not be used to 
waive the requirements of this subsection, 
and may not be used to waive the require- 
ments of section 481(h) of that Act for fiscal 
year 1989 with respect to Bolivia. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE.—FoOr fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, the project agreement 
document for any project carried out in Bo- 
livia pursuant to chapter I of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
development assistance) shall contain а 
clause requiring that project activities be 
suspended if the Government of Bolivia 
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fails to keep project areas free of illicit coca 
cultivation. 
SEC. 510. ASSISTANCE FOR PERU. 

(а) DETERMINATIONS REGARDING NARCOTICS 
CONTROL CooPERATION.—In making determi- 
nations with respect to Peru pursuant to 
section 481(ҺХ2ХАХІ) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 for each of the fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, the President shall give fore- 
most consideration to whether the Govern- 
ment of Peru made substantial progress in 
meeting its coca eradication targets during 
the previous year. 

(b) UPPER HUALLAGA VALLEY PROJECT.— 
Funds authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 1 of part I of that Act (relating to devel- 
opment assistance) may be made available 
for the project of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development in the Upper Huallaga 
Valley of Peru only if, before obligating 
funds for that fiscal year, the Administrator 
of that Agency determines, and reports to 
the Congress, that such project continues to 
be effective in reducing and eradicating coca 
leaf production, distribution, and marketing 
in the Upper Huallaga Valley. 

SEC. 511. ASSISTANCE FOR MEXICO. 

(a) LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE.—OfÍ the 
amounts made available for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 8 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (relating to international narcotics 
controD, not more than $15,000,000 may be 
made available for Mexico. 

(b) PROSECUTION OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE TORTURE AND MURDER ОР DEA 
AcENTS.—Of the funds allocated for assist- 
ance for Mexico for each of those fiscal 
years under that chapter, $1,000,000 shall 
be withheld from expenditure until the 
President reports to the Congress that the 
Government of Mexico— 

(1) has fully investigated the 1985 mur- 
ders of Drug Enforcement Administration 
agent Enrique Camarena Salazar and his 
pilot Alfredo Zavala Avelar; 

(2) has fully investigated the 1986 deten- 
tion and torture of Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration agent Victor Cortez, Junior; 
and 

(3) has brought to trial and is effectively 
prosecuting those responsible for those 
murders and those responsible for that de- 
tention and torture. 

SEC. 512. COOPERATIVE NONMAJOR DRUG-TRANSIT 
COUNTRIES. 


(a) GREATER ATTENTION.—The Congress 
urges the Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Narcotics Matters to give 
greater attention, and provide more narcot- 
ics control assistance, to those countries 
which are drug-transit countries but are not 
major drug-transit countries (as defined in 
section 481(1Х5) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961) and which are cooperating with 
the United States in its international nar- 
cotics control efforts. 

(b) EARMARKING OF AssISTANCE.—Of the 
amounts made available for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out БАр. 
ter 8 of part I of the Foreign Assistance A. 
of 1961 (relating to international 8 
control), not less than $1,000,000 shall be 
avallable only for assistance to countries de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

SEC. 513. INCREASED FUNDING FOR AID DRUG EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS. 

In addition to amounts otherwise author- 
ized to be appropriated, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President 
$1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 to carry out chapter 1 of part I of 
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the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating 
to development assistance), which amount 
shall be used pursuant to section 126(bX2) 
% that Act for additional activities aimed at 

awareness of the effects of pro- 
— and trafficking of illicit narcotics on 
source and transit countries. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEWIS OF FLORIDA 
Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Lewis of Flor- 
КЕ Page 86, after line 11, insert the follow- 
SEC. 514. EXPRESSION IN NUMERICAL TERMS OF 


MAXIMUM ACHIEVABLE REDUCTIONS 
IN ILLICIT DRUG PRODUCTION. 


Section 481(еХ4) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following: 
“Each determination of the President under 
the preceding sentence shall be expressed in 
numerical terms, such as the number of 
acres of illicitly cultivated controlled sub- 
stances which can be eradicated.” 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to offer a modified amend- 
ment that slightly changes the one 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
on November 10. 

Mr. Chairman, my original amend- 
ment was designed to suspend U.S. for- 
eign aid to three countries widely rec- 
ognized as being major drug-producing 
nations: Bolivia, Columbia, and Peru, 
unless the President reports that drug 
production is down at least 25 percent 
гор the previous year іп that coun- 

ry. 
Obviously such an amendment could 
have severe repercussions on the eco- 
nomic and political affairs of the three 
countries mentioned. 

However, my main concern was not 
for the problems the loss of U.S. for- 
eign assistance might present to Boliv- 
ia, Colombia, and Peru. My concern, 
and one which I would hope is shared 
by every Member of this House, is the 
continuing tragedy of drug abuse in 
this country and the emotional and 
physical wreckage seen in this Nation 
as a result of drugs produced in coun- 
tries like Bolivia, Colombia and Peru. 

If it sounds like I’m frustrated then 
you're right. I am. I’m frustrated by a 
loop-hole in the Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
of 1986. Under current law the Presi- 
dent is required to certify that major 
drug producing countries have fully 
cooperated with the United States to 
control drug production, trafficking, 
and money laundering. If he deter- 
mines they haven’t, then the foreign 
aid we would normally give these 
countries could be cut back, or cut off. 
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The problem with this process is its 
too subjective. 

Earlier this year, on February 28, 
1987, the President certified that 19 
drug-producing countries including 
Bolivia, Colombia, and Peru, had “со- 
operated fully with the United States” 
to halt the drug trade in their coun- 
tries. Unfortunately measuring this 
“cooperation” is difficult. How does 
one “quantify” the “cooperation” of 
these drug producing countries? How 
much “cooperation” is enough? 

Mr. Chairman, after working with 
the Foreign Affairs Committee I have 
decided that closing this loop-hole 
rather than seeking the imposition of 
strict and possibly arbitrary reductions 
in illicit drug production would be a 
more appropriate first step. Therefore, 
my modified amendment would re- 
quire that when the President certifies 
a drug-producing country he deter- 
mine the “maximum achievable reduc- 
tion” and express that target in nu- 
merical form. That is 5 to 10 percent, 
20 percent, or whatever it might be. 

Quite simply this would remove the 
certification process from the realm of 
the “subjective” and make these drug- 
producing countries accountable to an 
“objective” goal. More importantly, by 
expressing this maximum achievable 
reduction in numerical form as a per- 
centage reduction or reductions in the 
number of acres producing illicit 
drugs. U.S. policymakers would be pro- 
vided with an accurate benchmark by 
which the performance and commit- 
ment of these countries could be meas- 
ured. 

No longer could drug-producing na- 
tions put on a show of cooperativeness 
every now and then for the sake of 
keeping the pipeline of U.S. foreign 
aid open. With an objective standard 
in place these countries would have to 
put their money where their mouth is. 

Mr. Chairman, we’ve got to back up 
our tough talk with tough action and 
this amendment will give us the tool 
to do just that. I urge the adoption of 
my amendment. 

All of the cocaine and heroin, and most of 
the marijuana and other illicit drugs consumed 
in the United States, are of foreign origin. 
Coca cultivation in the major producing coun- 
tries of Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia is expect- 
ed to continue at high levels in the near term 
despite some eradication campaigns. 

The following information was received from 
the International Narcotics Control Strategy 
Report, September 1987: 

BOLIVIA 

The United States continues to believe that 
the Bolivians could substantially increase the 
level of seizures with more energetic enforce- 
ment. The amount of narcotics seized is still 
relatively a small percentage of estimated 
total production in Bolivia. A comprehensive 
survey estimated coca cultivation in Bolivia at 
42,000 to 53,200 metric tons in 1985 and 
44,000 to 52,920 in 1986. An estimated 
40,000 to 50,000 metric tons have been culti- 
vated in 1987. Little change from 1985 if any. 
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COLOMBIA 

In 1985 and 1986, Colombia along with 
Mexico, were the leading producers of mari- 
juana available in the United States. Colombia 
cultivated 2,600-4,000 metric tons of marijua- 
na in 1986 and 2,200 to 3,900 in 1987. In ad- 
dition, worldwide cocaine Hydrochloride [HCI] 
production was estimated at 251 to 273 metric 
tons in 1985 and 306 to 377 metric tons in 
1986; Colombia remains the principal НСІ pro- 
ducer and distributor. While Peru and Bolivia 
continue to be the major cultivators of coca, 
Colombia still dominates final stage process- 
ing and distribution to the United States. An 
estimated coca cultivation in Colombia in 1985 
was 12,400 metric tons and 12,000 to 13,600 
metric tons were cultivated in 1986. An esti- 
mated 6,000 to 12,800 tons have been culti- 
vated in 1987. 


PERU 
Coca cultivation in Peru continues to be sig- 
nificantly more extensive than elsewhere in 
South America. Although large amounts are 
legally farmed, much of the total crop is di- 
verted to the illegal traffic. A comprehensive 
survey estimated coca cultivation in Peru at 
95,200 metric tons in 1985 and 95,000 to 
120,000 hectares of coca were under cultiva- 
tion in 1986. It is estimated that Peru will culti- 
vate 90,000 to 115,000 metric tons in 1987. 

While eradication and enforcement gains 
have been made, coca cultivation will contin- 
ue unless we stand firm against these major 
illicit drug producing countries. The narcotics 
situation remains serious. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for an excellent 
amendment. He has been a long time 
battler in the trenches on narcotics, 
and I urge my colleagues to support 
the amendment. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. I am happy 
to yield to my colleague from Florida. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment my colleague from Florida. The 
gentleman has set forth а very orga- 
nized way in which to deal with the 
drug trafficking in dealing with other 
countries. I compliment him for it and 
plan to support the amendment. 
DESIGNATION OF MR. SMITH OF FLORIDA TO 

OFFER EN BLOC AMENDMENTS TO TITLE V PUR- 

SUANT TO THE RULE 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like for the record to designate 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SMITH] to offer the en bloc amend- 
ments pursuant to the rule on behalf 
of this title. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Florida for 
the work he has done. This area, as 
my colleagues know, is one of signifi- 
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cant importance to many parts of the 
country, certainly to the Southeast of 
the United States, and certainly to 
Florida. This amendment is not only 
important to the extra ability to moni- 
tor that it brings, but it allows the 
Congress to have a better control over 
actually measuring and having a yard- 
stick to measure the kind of success we 
expect to achieve with other countries 
who sign agreements with us or whose 
country has been given some target 
goal by the Bureau of International 
Narcotics matters in the State Depart- 
ment. 

The gentleman’s amendment is 
going to make it emphatically easier to 
do our job correctly. If we have that 
measuring stick we can determine 
whether or not, as we did this year, to 
extract the kinds of sanctions we have 
on countries which do not in fact coop- 
erate with us to the extent they 
should. I commend the gentleman. 

I will advise Members that during 
the time I offer the en bloc amend- 
ments to this title that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Lewis] is already included іп 
that en bloc amendment. So, there will 
be no loss of this amendment when 
the title is substituted. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. WALKER 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

GORBACHEV ADDRESS TO JOINT SESSION 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I do rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida. I think it is a good amend- 
ment. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to raise 
a topic with the House right now that 
I think has been a matter of serious 
discussion here, and where I recently 
received some new information that I 
think the House ought to be aware of. 

I just came from a conversation a 
few minutes ago with the President’s 
Chief of Staff, Mr. Baker. Mr. Baker 
informed me that there has never, I 
repeat, never been a formal request by 
this administration that Secretary 
General Gorbachev speak before a 
joint session of Congress. The adminis- 
tration has made no such request. 

The representations of the leader- 
ship of this House that such a request 
has been made are absolutely invalid. 
The question becomes then, who in 
fact then is the leadership responding 
to? Who has made this request? Who 
are they in fact going to bring into 
this body because a request was made? 

My concern is this: We have the 
leadership of the Congress that has 
told the American people that the 
reason why they are going to allow 
Secretary General Gorbachev to ad- 
dress a joint session of Congress is be- 
cause the President and his adminis- 
tration made that request. That is ab- 
solutely incorrect. 
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Does the gentleman from Wisconsin 
want to get in a debate about this, 
whether or not it is a good idea for 
Secretary General Gorbachev to ad- 
dress the joint session? I think the 
gentleman has been commenting over 
there. 
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What Howard Baker tells me is that 
they met with the joint leadership of 
the House one day informally and it 
included the minority leader, it includ- 
ed the Speaker, it included the majori- 
ty leader of the House, it included the 
Senate. At that point, Howard Baker 
said to those people, 

We have had this request from the Soviet 
Union. We don't think it’s a very good idea. 
What do you think? 

At that point there was general 
agreement among everybody there 
that it was a bad idea. 

Now the question is when did a bad 
idea become a good idea? When did we 
in fact decide that it would be a good 
idea to bring the Secretary General of 
the Communist Party before this 
body? And who made that request? It 
obviously was not made by the Presi- 
dent, it obviously was not made by the 
administration. Who has made that re- 
quest to the Congress? 

I think it would be very instructive 
to find out. Are we, in fact, having a 
newfound policy where the Speaker is 
now directly communicating with the 
Soviet Union as well as the Nicara- 
guan Government? Who, in fact, made 
this request that the Secretary Gener- 
al speak before this body? 

I think that it is a question that 
badly needs answering because what 
we have heard right now, what has 
been told to the American people by 
the leadership of this House is in fact 
a falsehood. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I would be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. VOLKMER]. 

Mr. VOLKMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Then the gentleman is saying—what 
the gentleman is telling me is that the 
news reports that the administration 
agreed to having Gorbachev speak 
before a joint session in exchange for 
the President speaking before the—on 
television, unrestricted in Russia, 
those news reporters are erroneous? 

Mr. WALKER. What I am saying to 
the gentleman is that this administra- 
tion has made no request at all of this 
House or of this Congress that Secre- 
tary General Gorbachev be given an 
appearance before a joint session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. VOLKMER. Then the President 
was not supposed to speak before the 
Russian people, that is what the gen- 
tleman is telling me. 

Mr. WALKER. I say to the gentle- 
man our concern is not whether or not 
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Gorbachev gets on our television and 
whether the President gets on their 
television. That would be fine. 

We ought not allow this podium to 
be used for one of the world's greatest 
dictators and we ought not allow that 
podium to be used by а man who 
wants to stomp out human freedom 
across the globe. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALKER. I would be very glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dornan]. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, our distinguished 
Speaker can solve this mystery and 
here is the sequence of events as I see 
them. 

During that brief period when our 
great Speaker designated himself Sec- 
retary of State, he went to Msgr. Bis- 
marck Carballo and suggseted that 
Carballo and Cardinal Obando the 
brave” accept four mediators, Paul 
Warnke, Ed King, the traveling com- 
panion of HARKIN of the other body, 
and two members of the Speaker’s 
staff, Richard Pena and Morris—I 
forget his first name. When Secretary 
Shultz came down here as a supplicant 
on the arm of “Bob” Strauss and went 
into the Speaker’s functionary office— 
not the ceremonial office—and signed 
that six-point plan, Mr. Morris, whose 
first name I forget, walked out and 
told the press, “We are now back in 
sync.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. LEWIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. SHAW 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments, and I ask unanimous 
consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHaw: Page 
86, after line 11, insert the following: 

SEC. 514. INFORMATION FROM OTHER AGENCIES IN 
ANNUAL NARCOTICS CONTROL RE- 
PORTS. 

Section 481(eX3) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding after 
subparagraph (D) the following: 

(E) A section prepared by the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, a section pre- 
pared by the Customs Service, and a section 
prepared by the Coast Guard, which de- 
scribes in detail— 

"(i) the assistance provided or to be pro- 
vided (as the case may be) to such country 
by that agency, and 

(ii) the assistance provided ог to be pro- 
vided (as the case may be) to that agency by 
such country, 
with respect to narcotic control efforts 
during the preceding fiscal year, the current 
fiscal year, and the next fiscal year.“. 

Page 86, after line 11, insert the following: 
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SEC. 514. IMPORTANCE OF SUPPRESSING INTERNA- 
TIONAL NARCOTICS TRAFFICKING. 

Section 481(аХ1) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
through (D) as subparagraphs (C) through 
(E), repectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (A) 
the following: 

B) suppression of international narcot- 
ics trafficking is among the most important 
foreign policy objectives of the United 


Page 86, after line 11, insert the following: 
SEC. 514. REPORTS ON ASSISTANCE DENIED. 

Section 481(e) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

“(7) Each report pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall describe the United States assist- 
ance for the preceding fiscal year which was 
denied, pursuant to subsection (h), to each 
major illicit drug producing country and 
each major drug-transit country.". 

Mr. SHAW (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments state our desire to show 
to all interested parties the need to 
make the suppression of international 
narcotics trafficking one of the most 
important foreign policy objectives of 
the United States. 

Drug trafficking and its result, drug 
abuse, are clearly а serious problem. 
We must reaffirm our dedication to 
stop this societal plague and clearly 
show our concern for this important 
objective. A parallel can easily be 
drawn between the dangers and losses 
caused by narcotics and the damage 
done by war. In financial terms, a stag- 
gering amount is spent annually be- 
cause the United States has yet to be 
able to solve this problem. Govern- 
ment spending amounted to over $1 
billion in programs related to drug 
trafficking. Productivity losses, medi- 
cal expenses, and rehabilitation efforts 
are estimated to cost society billions of 
dollars annually. It has been estimated 
that illicit drug trafficking in actuality 
costs the country over $46 billion a 
year. This astonishing amount is easily 
comparable to the financial costs of 
Vietnam or Korea and not dissimilar 
to the amounts spent during World 
War II. 

The cost in human lives and suffer- 
ing caused by drugs provide another 
parallel with war. Within the United 
States, in the 27 major metropolitan 
cities, а survey was conducted. This 
report showed that in the last year 
there were over 3,500 drug abuse 
deaths. To keep this in perspective, it 
must be pointed out that this survey 
only reflects deaths directly caused by 
drugs and ignores the thousands of fa- 
talities that occur in related ways, 
such as drug trafficking murders. This 
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survey is also just а representation of 
а small percentage of the population. 
Between 1959 and 1975, the United 
States lost 53,000 lives in Vietnam, 
about 3,500 a year. Therefore, it is evi- 
dent that this problem is just as seri- 
ous and deadly as any conflict the 
United States has ever engaged in. 

Most people recognize that in times 
of war, victory becomes our most 
pressing foreign policy concern. Nar- 
cotics interdiction is a war of a differ- 
ent kind but no less serious or deadly. 
Eliminating the drug trade must out- 
weigh other foreign policy concerns. If 
we must make concessions in areas 
such as trade, military cooperation, or 
economic cooperation in order to gain 
cooperation in combating drug traf- 
3 then we must be prepared to 

0 50. 

The time has come to get serious 
and make the type of sacrifices and 
commitments necessary to combat the 
No. 1 foreign policy concern. Since it is 
a foreign policy issue, the resources 
available to this type of problem must 
be capitalized on and better used. The 
Defense Department is known to have 
satellites with technology to be able to 
read a license plate from several hun- 
dred miles in space. Drug agents have 
complained that one of their major 
setbacks is their inability to locate 
production fields for drugs. Technolo- 
gy such as surveillance satellites must 
be used to locate and track narcotic 
crops, processing facilities, and smug- 
gling activity. If we are to make this 
our No. 1 concern, we must treat it as 
such. Using surveillance satellites on 
cocoa fields is just one example of a 
way we can begin to show a commit- 
ment to attack the international nar- 
cotics trade. 

A better allocation of resources is 
also needed. Instead of spending 
undue money on programs that are 
not of urgency, funds should be reallo- 
cated toward attacking the drug con- 
cern. As the time of cutbacks ap- 
proaches, it must be made explicitly 
clear that this is one area of foreign 
policy that must not suffer the budget 
ax. Other less important policy objec- 
tives should be cut first. 

One of our most important responsi- 
bilities and prerogatives as elected of- 
ficials is to set priorities for the Feder- 
al Government. It is my hope that 
these amendments make absolutely 
clear the importance that Congress 
places on halting the international 
narcotics trade. It is one of our most 
important foreign policy objectives. 
Within the Western Hemisphere it is 
our single most important foreign 
policy objective. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 
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Mr. Chairman, I want to commend 
the gentleman for his very thoughtful 
approach to our narcotics problems 
and enforcement, and I thank the gen- 
tleman and support his position. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word 
and I rise in support of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I want to 
commend my good friend from Flori- 
da, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SHAW] of Fort Lauderdale who, of 
course, has the district next to mine. 
He has been one of the most prolific 
supporters of antidrug legislation and 
in legislation which allows for our 
police and law enforcement agencies 
around the country, at the State, Fed- 
eral, and local levels, to really be able 
to combat the problem of drugs. 

As a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Narcotics and as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Crime of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I share 
with him not only seats on those com- 
mittees but the same goals. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the House to 
be aware that the three amendments 
which the gentleman has en bloc are 
very, very important amendments 
which will again allow for a clearer, 
stronger definition of what our goals 
are in terms of combating narcotics 
around the world. 

One that requires the INCSR report 
to include а report by the DEA, Coast 
Guard, and Customs is а very impor- 
tant issue to provide to the Congress 
and to the country a detailed account 
of what those agencies are doing over- 
seas. The amendment that deals with 
the sense of Congress that suppression 
of international narcotics is one of our 
most important foreign policy objec- 
tives is a very important point because 
it sends, again, that message to the 
other countries around the world 
which needs to be sent, unfortunately, 
almost daily, that we will not back off 
our commitment to making the sup- 
pression and eradication of narcotics 
around the world one of our most im- 
portant priorities. 

Finally, his last amendment requir- 
ing an annual report on assistance 
denied as а result of drug sanctions 
will allow for the Congress and the 
country to understand how the law of 
this country has been implemented. 
And because of the fact that other 
countries have not cooperated, we 
have, as we have done in the past, 
placed sanctions on those countries in 
whatever form they have taken. 

АП of these are very important 
amendments. They are in а long line 
of amendments and laws which the 
gentleman from Fort Lauderdale has 
sponsored. 

I am very pleased to accept these 
amendments as chairman of the Inter- 
national Narcotics Task Force for the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and I 
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commend the gentleman for all the 
work that he has done. 

Mr. SHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SHAW]. 

Mr. SHAW. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding and thank the gentleman 
for his support and also his continuing 
good work in the area of curbing the 
narcotics market in our area. 

As the gentleman probably is aware, 
just this week in our district which we 
share spans Port Everglades, the deep- 
est port south of Norfolk, they made 
twin busts, two busts on cocaine which 
had a street value of over one-half bil- 
lion dollars which makes it the largest 
bust in history. They were simply find- 
ing these narcotic substances, the co- 
caine, inside boards that were hol- 
lowed out. It shows the extent people 
will go to to get drugs into this coun- 


try. 

It is nice to be able to report on a 
success story that was cracked by the 
Customs. 

I thank the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. ӛмітні for his support and look 
forward to working with him in the 
years ahead on additional legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SHaw]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
AMENDMENTS OFFERED MY MR. SMITH OF 
FLORIDA 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer en bloc amendments pur- 
suant to the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendments. 

The text of the amendments is as 
follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. SMITH of 
Florida: Page 73, strike out line 18 and all 
that follows through page 86, line 11, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

TITLE V—INTERNATIONAL 
NARCOTICS CONTROL 
SEC. 501. AUTHORIZATIONS OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 482(a) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (1) and (3) and by inserting the fol- 
lowing new paragraph (1) after “(а)”: 

“(1) To carry out the purposes of section 
481, there are authorized to be appropriated 
to the President $98,750,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and $98,750,000 for fiscal year 1989.”. 
SEC. 502. DEVELOPMENT OF HERBICIDES FOR 

AERIAL COCA ERADICATION. 

The Secretary of State shall use not less 
than $500,000 of the funds made available 
for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to 
carry out chapter 8 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to interna- 
tional narcotics control) to finance research 
on and the development and testing of safe 
and effective herbicides for use in the aerial 
eradication of coca. 

SEC. 503. PROCUREMENT OF WEAPONS TO DEFEND 
AIRCRAFT INVOLVED IN NARCOTICS 
CONTROL EFFORTS. 

(а) EARMARKING OF MAP Funps.—Of the 
funds available to carry out chapter 2 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(relating to grant military assistance), 
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$900,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 shall be made available to arm, for 
defensive purposes, aircraft used in narcotic 
control eradication or interdiction efforts. 
These funds may only be used to arm air- 
craft already in the inventory of the recipi- 
ent country, and may not be used for the 
purpose of new aircraft. 

(b) NOTIFICATION TO CoNGRESS.—The Com- 
mittee on Foreigns Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate shall be noti- 
fied of the use of any such funds for that 
purpose at least 15 days in advance in ac- 
cordance with the reprogramming proce- 
dures applicable under section 634A of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

SEC. 504. PILOT AND AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE 
TRAINING FOR NARCOTICS CONTROL 
ACTIVITIES. 

(а) EARMARKING OF FUNDS.—Not less than 
$2,000,000 of the funds made available for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to 
carry out chapter 5 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act (relating to international 
military education and training) shall be 
available only for— 

(1) education and training in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of equipment used in 
narcotics control interdiction and eradica- 
tion efforts for countries in Latin America 
and the Caribbean; and 

(2) the expenses of deploying, upon the re- 
quest of the government of a foreign coun- 
try, Department of Defense mobile training 
teams in that foreign country to conduct 
training in military-related individual and 
collective skills that will enhance that coun- 
try's ability to conduct tactical operations іп 
narcotices interdiction. 

(b) RELATIONSHIP TO INTERNATIONAL NAR- 
COTICS CONTROL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM.—As- 
sistance under this section shall be coordi- 
nated with assistance provided under chap- 
ter 8 of part I of that Act (relating to inter- 
national narcotics control). 

(с) WAIVER ОҒ SECTION 660.—Assistance 
may be provided pursuant to this section 
notwithstanding the prohibition contained 
in section 660 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (relating to police training). 


TAKE ADEQUATE STEPS TO HALT IL- 
LICIT DRUG PRODUCTION OR TRAF- 
FICKING. 

(a) REQUIREMENT ТО REALLOCATE.—Chapter 
B of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

"SEC. 486. REALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITHHELD 
FROM COUNTRIES WHICH FAIL TO 
TAKE ADEQUATE STEPS TO HALT IL- 
LICIT DRUG PRODUCTION OR TRAF- 
FICKING. 

“(a) ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR COUN- 
TRIES TAKING SIGNIFICANT STEPS.—]f апу 
funds authorized to be appropriated for any 
fiscal year for security assistance are not 
used for assistance for the country for 
which those funds were allocated because of 
the requirements of section 481(h) or any 
other provision of law requiring the with- 
holding of assistance for countries that have 
not take adequate steps to halt illicit drug 
production or trafficking, the President 
shall use those funds for additional assist- 
ance for those countries which have met 
their illicit drug eradication targets or have 
otherwise taken significant steps to halt il- 
licit drug production or trafficking, as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) INTERNATIONAL NARCOTICS CONTROL AS- 
SISTANCE.—Those funds may be transferred 
to and consolidated with the funds appro- 
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priated to carry out this chapter in order to 
provide additional narcotics control assist- 
ance for those countries. Funds transferred 
under this paragraph may only be used to 
provide increased funding for activities pre- 
viously justified to the Congress. Transfers 
may be made under this paragraph without 
regard to the 20-percent increase limitation 
contained in section 610(a). This paragraph 
does not apply with respect to funds made 
available for assistance under the Arms 
Export Control Act. 

“(2) SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.—Àny such 
funds not used under paragraph (1) shall be 
reprogrammed within the account for which 
they were appropriated (subject to the regu- 
lar repro procedures under sec- 
tion 634A) in order to provide additional se- 
curity assistance for those countries. 

"(b) DEFINITION ОР SECURITY ASSIST- 
ANCE.—As used in this section, the term se- 
curity assistance' means assistance under 
chapter 2 of part II of this Act (relating to 
the military assistance program), chapter 4 
of part II of this Act (relating to the Eco- 
nomic Support Fund), chapter 5 of part II 
of this Act (relating to international mili- 
tary education and training), or the Arms 
Export Control Act (relating to foreign mili- 
tary sales credits).". 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) does not apply with 
respect to funds appropriated prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 506. WAIVER FOR RESTRICTIONS ON UNITED 
STATES ASSISTANCE FOR CERTAIN 
MAJOR DRUG-TRANSIT COUNTRIES. 

Section 481(h) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 shall not apply with respect to a 
major drug-transit country for the fiscal 
year 1988 or fiscal year 1989 if the President 
certifies to the Congress, during that fiscal 
year, that— 

(1) section 481(1Х5ХС) of that Act (relat- 
ing to money laundering) does not apply to 
that county; 

(2) the country previously was & major il- 
licit drug producing country but, during 
each of the preceding two years, has effec- 
tively eliminated illicit drug production; and 

(3) the country is cooperating fully with 
the United States, or has taken adequate 
steps on its own, in preventing narcotic and 
psychotropic drugs and other controlled 
substances transported through such coun- 
try from being sold illegally within the ju- 
risdiction of such country to United States 
Government personnel or their dependents 
or from being transported, directly or índi- 
rectly, into the United States. 

SEC. 507. REPORTS AND RESTRICTIONS CONCERN- 
ING CERTAIN COUNTRIES. 

Section 2013 of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act 
of 1986 is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a), by striking out “Not 
later than 6 months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act and every 6 months there- 
after," and inserting in lieu thereof “As part 
of each report required by section 481(e) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961,"; and 

(2) in subsection (b), before “unless” 
insert "during the one year period begin- 
ning on the date on which the report in 
which it was listed was submitted to the 
Congress". 

SEC. 508. UNITED STATES RELIANCE ON LICIT 
OPIUM GUM FROM FOREIGN SOURCES. 

(a) REVIEW.—The president shall conduct 
a review of United States narcotics raw ma- 
terial policy to determine— 

(1) the current and reserve international 
needs for opium-derived pharmaceutical and 
chemical products, and the relative capabili- 
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ties for meeting those needs through the 
opium gum process and the concentrated 
poppy straw method of production; 

(2) whether the United States should con- 
tinue to rely on a single foreign country for 
all its licit opium gum; 

(3) whether it should be United States 
policy to encourage all countries which 
produce licit opium to use the concentrated 
poppy straw method of production; and 

(4) what options are available, consistent 
with treaties to which the United States is a 
party, to reduce United States reliance on 
licit opium gum from foreign sources. 


The results of this review shall be reported 
to the Congress by October 1, 1988. 

(b) Section 481(h) CERTIFICATIONS WITH 
RESPECT TO INDIA. For fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, the President may make a certifica- 
tion with to India under section 
481(hX2XA)Xd) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 only if the President determines 
that the Government of India has taken 
steps to prevent significant diversion of its 
licit opium cultivation and production into 
the illicit market, to reduce its licit opium 
stockpile, and to eliminate illicit opium cul- 
tivation and production. If that certification 
is made, the President shall include with 
that certification a detailed report on what 
steps were taken and an estimate of the 
amount of licit opium still being diverted to 
the illicit market. 


SEC. 509. ASSISTANCE FOR BOLIVIA. 

(a) CONDITIONS ON FISCAL YEAR 1988 As- 
SISTANCE.— 

(1) SECURITY assistance.—For fiscal year 
1988, assistance may be provided for Bolivia 
under chapter 2 (relating to grant military 
assistance), chapter 4 (relating to the eco- 
nomic support fund), and chapter 5 (relat- 
ing to international military education and 
training) of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 and under chapter 2 of the 
arms Export Control Act (relating to for- 
eign military sales financing) only if the 
President certifies to the Congress that the 
Government of Bolivia has enacted legisla- 
tion that will— 

(A) establish its legal coca requirements, 

(B) provide for the licensing of the 
number of hectares necessary to produce 
the legal requirement, 

AC DAN unlicensed cocoa production ille- 


gal, 

(D) make possession and distribution of 
coca leaf illegal (other than for licit pur- 
poses). 

(2) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENT FOR ESF.—In 
addition, funds may be obligated for assist- 
ance for Bolivia for fiscal year 1988 under 
chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 only if the Secretary of 
State has submitted to the Congress а plan 
for conditioning the expenditure of those 
funds on the Government of Bolivia meet- 
ing specific coca eradication targets. 

(3) SECTION 481 CERTIFICATION.—For fiscal 
year 1988, the President may make a certifi- 
cation with respect to Bolivia under clause 
(i) of section 481(hX2X A) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 only if the Government 
of Bolivia has entered into the narcotics co- 
operation agreement with the United States 
specified in section 611(2)(В) of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985. 

(4) RELATION TO OTHER REQUIREMENTS.— 
The requirements of this subsection are in 
addition to the requirements contained in 
section 481(h) of the Foreign Assistance Act 
Ж 1961 and other applicable provisions of 

W. 
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(b) CONDITIONS ON FISCAL YEAR 1989 As- 
SISTANCE.— 

(1) SECTION 481 CERTIFICATION.—For fiscal 
year 1989, the President may make a certifi- 
cation with respect to Bolivia under clause 
(D or (ii) of section 481(h)(2)(A) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 only if the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia— 

(A) has entered into the narcotics coop- 
eration agreement with the United States 
specified in section 611(2)(B) of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1985; 

(B) has fully achieved the eradication tar- 
gets contained in that agreement; and 

(C) has begun a program of forced eradi- 
cation of illicit coca cultivation. 

(2) Nonwatvasitity.—The authorities 
contained in section 614 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 may not be used to 
waive the requirements of this subsection, 
and may not be used to waive the require- 
ments of section 481(h) of that Act for fiscal 
year 1989 with respect to Bolivia. 

(c) DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE.—For fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, the project agreement 
document for any project carried out in Bo- 
livia pursuant to chapter I of part I of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
development assistance) shall contain a 
clause requiring that project activities be 
suspended if the Government of Bolivia 
fails to keep project areas free of illicit coca 
cultivation. 

SEC. 510. ASSISTANCE FOR PERU. 

(a) DETERMINATIONS REGARDING NARCOTICS 
CONTROL COOPERATION.—In making determi- 
nations with respect to Peru pursuant to 
section 481(ҺХ2ХАХі) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 for each of the fiscal years 
1988 and 1989, the President shall give fore- 
most consideration to whether the Govern- 
ment of Peru made substantial progress in 
meeting its coca eradication targets during 
the previous year. 

(b) UPPER HUALLAGA VALLEY PROJECT.— 
Funds authorized to be appropriated for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 1 of part I of that Act (relating to devel- 
opment assistance) may be made available 
for the project of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development in the Upper Huallaga 
Valley of Peru only if, before obligating 
funds for that fiscal year, the Administrator 
of that Agency determines, and reports to 
the Congress, that such project continues to 
be effective in reducing and eradicating coca 
leaf production, distribution, and marketing 
in the Upper Huallaga Valley. 

SEC. 511. ASSISTANCE FOR MEXICO. 

(а) LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE.—OÍ the 
amounts made available for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 8 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (relating to international narcotics 
control), not more than $15,000,000 may be 
made available for Mexico. 

(b) PROSECUTION OF THOSE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR THE TORTURE AND MURDER OF DEA 
AGENTS.—Of the funds allocated for assist- 
ance for Mexico for each of those fiscal 
years under that chapter, $1,000,000 shall 
be withheld from expenditure until the 
President reports to the Congress that the 
Government of Mexico— 

(1) has fully investigated the 1985 mur- 
ders of Drug Enforcement Administration 
agent Enrique Camarena Salazar and his 
pilot Alfredo Zavala Avelar; 

(2) has fully investigated the 1986 deten- 
tion and torture of Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ME T agent Victor Cortez, Junior; 
an 
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(3) has brought to trial and is effectively 
prosecuting those responsible for those 
murders and those responsible for that de- 
tention and torture. 

SEC. 512. COOPERATIVE NONMAJOR DRUG-TRANSIT 
COUNTRIES. 

(а) GREATER ATTENTION.—The Congress 
urges the Assistant Secretary of State for 
International Narcotics Matters to give 
greater attention, and provide more narcot- 
ics control assistance, to those countries 
which are drug-transit countries but are not 
major drug-transit countries (as defined in 
section 481(1Х5) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961) and which are cooperating with 
the United States in its international nar- 
cotics control efforts. 

(b) EARMARKING OF ASSISTANCE.—Of the 
amounts made available for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 8 of part I of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 (relating to international narcotics 
controD, not less than $1,000,000 shall be 
available only for assistance to countries de- 
scribed in subsection (a). 

SEC. 513. INCREASED FUNDING FOR AID DRUG EDU- 
CATION PROGRAMS. 

In addition to amounts otherwise author- 
ized to be appropriated, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the President 
$1,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 to carry out chapter 1 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating 
to development assistance) which amount 
shall be used pursuant to section 126(b)(2) 
of that Act for additional activities aimed at 
increasing awareness of the effects of pro- 
duction and trafficking of illicit narcotics on 
source and transit countries. 

SEC. 514. DEVELOPMENT OF MODEL TREATIES AND 
COMPREHENSIVE ANTIDRUG LAWS. 

The Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General shall jointly develop a model extra- 
dition treaty with respect to narcotics-relat- 
ed violations (including extradition of host 
country nationals), à model mutual legal as- 
sistance treaty, and model comprehensive 
antinarcotics legislation. The Secretary of 
State shall distribute such treaties and legis- 
lation to each United States mission abroad. 
The Secretary of State shall report to the 
Congress, not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, on ac- 
tions taken to carry out this section. 

SEC. 515, REPORTING ON TRANSFER OF U.S. ASSETS. 

Any transfer by the United States Gov- 
ernment to а foreign country for narcotics 
control purposes of any property seized by 
or otherwise forfeited to the United States 
Government in connection with narcotics 
related criminal activity shall be subject to 
the regular reprogramming procedures ap- 
plicable under section 634A of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961. At the end of each 
fiscal year, the President shall submit a 
report to the Congress of all such transfers 
during that fiscal year, including an esti- 
mate of the fair market value and physical 
condition of each item of property trans- 
ferred. 

SEC. 516. ESTABLISHMENT OF A LATIN AMERICAN 
REGIONAL ANTINARCOTICS POLICE 
FORCE. 

The President shall direct the United 
States representative to the Organization of 
American States to seek the views of other 
member nations on the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a regional Latin American anti-nar- 
cotics force. 
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ВЕС. 517, ESTABLISHMENT OF A REGIONAL ANTI- 
NARCOTICS TRAINING CENTER IN THE 
CARIBBEAN. 

It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Internation- 
al Narcotics Matters should seek the estab- 
lishment of, and should contribute funds or 
other resources to, a regional anti-narcotics 
training center in the Caribbean, and 
should seek such contributions from other 
countries for such a center. 

SEC, 518. IMPORTANCE OF SUPPRESSING INTERNA- 
TIONAL NARCOTICS TRAFFICKING. 

Section 481(аХ1) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
through (D) as subparagraphs (C) through 
(E), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after subparagraph (A) 
the following: 

“(B) suppression of international narcot- 
ics trafficking is among the most important 
foreign policy objectives of the United 
States: 

SEC. 519. INFORMATION FROM OTHER AGENCIES IN 
ANNUAL NARCOTICS CONTROL RE- 
PORTS. 

Section 481(eX3) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by adding after 
subparagraph (D) the following: 

“(E) A section prepared by the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, a section pre- 
pared by the Customs Service, and a section 
prepared by the Coast Guard, which de- 
scribes in detail— 

"(1) the assistance provided or to һе pro- 
vided (as the case may be) to such country 
by that agency, and 

ii) the assistance provided or to be pro- 
vided (as the case may be) to that agency by 
such country, with respect to narcotic con- 
trol efforts during the preceding fiscal year, 
the current fiscal year, and the next fiscal 
year.“. 

SEC. 520. EXPRESSION IN NUMERICAL TERMS OF 
MAXIMUM ACHIEVABLE REDUCTIONS 
IN ILLICIT DRUG PRODUCTION. 

Section 481(еХ4) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended by inserting 
after the second sentence the following: 
“Each determination of the President under 
the preceding sentence shall be expressed in 
numerical terms, such as the number of 
acres of illicitly cultivated controlled sub- 
stances which can be eradicated.". 

SEC. 521. REPORTS ON ASSISTANCE DENIED. 

Section 481(e) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 is amended by adding at the end 
the following: 

“(7) Each report pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall describe the United States assist- 
ance for the preceding físcal year which was 
denied, pursuant to subsection (h), to each 
major illicit drug producing country and 
each major drug-transit country.". 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
ӛмітні will be recognized for 10 min- 
utes in support of the amendments, 
and a member opposed thereto will be 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say at the 
outset that the en bloc amendment 
which is now being offered as a substi- 
tute for title V in the Bill contains 
amendments that the House just 
adopted offered by the gentleman 
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from Florida [Mr. LEWIS] and offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SHAW] so that everyone need not 
worry that they will not be the final 
version; they will be. 

Secondly, let me say that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has over the 
last few years, I think, done a very, 
very valuable job for the Congress and 
for the people of the United States in 
leading the way in the fight against 
international narcotics trafficking. I 
think it is very important to under- 
stand that in the last few years we 
have been able to get much more coop- 
eration even though that cooperations 
looks as if it is minimal, it is much 
more cooperation than we were get- 
ting from other countries, even very 
close allies just а few years previous to 
this. 
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It is very important to understand 
that a lot of what this Congress did in 
the last few foreign aid bills with ref- 
erence to narcotics had a great role to 
play in that new cooperation. The gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SHaw] just 
talked about the amount of the latest 
two drug raids and seizures which 
were taken therein. That is only the 
tip of the iceberg. Last year over 
40,000 kilos of cocaine were seized by 
Federal, State, and local law enforce- 
ments agencies. Forty thousand kilos 
is an enormous amount of cocaine. 
The marijuana and the acid forfeit- 
ures and other seizures amount to an 
enormous sum of money. The Mem- 
bers have heard the figures bandied 
about. Each year this becomes an im- 
portant part, an integral part of the 
foreign aid bill, and I think it is one 
that deserves to be passed because of 
its inclusion. 

I want to say at this time, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am very grateful to the 
Members who work with me on the 
International Narcotics Task Force of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. My 
cochairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GILMAN], and the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. FEIGHAN] have 
done tremendous service for this 
House and the people of the United 
States over the years in their dedica- 
tion to making sure that the fight 
against drugs never wavers. The whole 
task force has made itself available to 
those agencies of government with 
which we deal on a consistent basis to 
make sure that we get all the informa- 
tion they have in those agencies, and 
that information is then passed on to 
those Members of Congress who need 
it to do their day-to-day work. 

Last year the task force, after all of 
its hearings, compiled a tremendous 
record of the printed testimony and 
sent it to each subcommittee chairman 
responsible for a region of the world 
where we give foreign aid, indicating 
what was right and what was wrong 
with the countries in their jurisdic- 
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tions, whether there was cooperation 
or not, and hopefully they used that 
information іп determining the 
amounts of aid to be sent and whether 
any further work is necessary directly 
with those countries. 

The en bloc amendments differ from 
the title as printed in the bill itself as 
follows: 

Funding for international narcotics 
control programs is now maintained at 
the executive request level. 

The MAP earmark for defensively 
arming antinarcotics aircraft is re- 
duced from $1 million to $900,000. 

The IMET earmark for antinarcotics 
purposes has been amended, at the re- 
quest of the administration, to expand 
training in operation and maintenance 
of antinarcotics aircraft to other types 
of equipment, and to be used for de- 
ployment of mobile training teams in 
teaching host country nationals basic 
skills such as map reading and com- 
pass use. I would note that the teams 
in Bolivia have been extremely suc- 
cessful in increasing the professional- 
ism of host country nationals. 

We have added a provision to the 
certification requirements for India to 
encourage that country to reduce its 
stockpile of licit—that is, legal—opium, 
since there have been repeated con- 
cerns about diversions from that 
stockpile. 

We have added several new provi- 
sions to those contained in the original 
committee bill, as follows: 

A provision asking the Departments 
of State and Justice to develop model 
extradition and mutual legal assist- 
ance treaties, as well as model compre- 
hensive antinarcotics legislation, for 
use with foreign countries; 

A provision requiring reporting on 
U.S. assets transferred to foreign 
countries; 

A provision asking the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the OAS to seek the views of 
other member nations on the feasibili- 
ty of establishing a regional antinarco- 
tics force; and 

Sense-of-the-Congress language that 
a Caribbean regional training center 
should be established with U.S. sup- 
port, and a number of other minor 
technical changes which will strength- 
en the title. 

I would like to thank all the mem- 
bers of the committee’s task force, as I 
indicated, for their help and support, 
and I especially express my apprecia- 
tion to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SHaw] and the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. Chairman, let me close by saying 
this: 

Those of us who agreed with our 
action this year in reducing the aid to 
Bolivia because of their noncoopera- 
tion can thank many of the Members 
of this body who had a hand in craft- 
ing that kind of legislation, whether it 
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was a number of years ago or even ир 
through this year. 

This is a get-tough approach which 
we are taking. There is no more uncer- 
tainty about the problem of drugs in 
this country, and we intend to do ev- 
erything we can to remove the scourge 
of drugs at the source of irradication, 
by interdiction, by better law enforce- 
ment, externally and internally, and 
by the two areas which we do not deal 
with, that is rehabilitation and finally, 
drug education. We are going to do ev- 
erything we can in that regard. 

This title goes a long way toward 
doing that and toward making sure 
that all those countries that deal with 
us know that we indeed do force their 
cooperation whether they like it or 
not if they want to stand together 
with the United States and receive aid 
from the United States. 

Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Flori- 
da. 


Mr. LEWIS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to commend the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SMITH] for 
the tremendous work he has done. He 
has been in the forefront of the fight 
against narcotics in this country. I 
served with the gentleman in the Flor- 
ida legislature. He was а leader there 
in the fight. I worked with him there 
and again here in the Congress, and I 
feel the people of the United States 
owe & great debt to the gentleman 
from Florida for his leadership both 
on the Task Force of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and the Select Com- 
mittee on Narcotics Abuse and Con- 
trol. It is & pleasure to work with the 
gentleman in this area and to be asso- 
ciated with him. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I am happy 
to yield to my cochairman, the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I, too, want to commend the gentle- 
man for his extensive work. He and his 
staff have helped to bring about some 
significant amendments to our propos- 
al. This is one that deserves the sup- 
port of the entire Congress. 

I have examined the significant en 
bloc amendments offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SMITH] and 
I am pleased to support it. In essence, 
we make some technical amendments 
to our existing provisions and we lower 
some of the earmarks in an effort to 
demonstrate to the administration 
that we can come a bit of the way 
toward the administration’s desired 
position, which has expressed its oppo- 
sition to any earmarks in this bill. 

This en bloc amendment includes 
funds for training, equipment, and ini- 
tiatives to more effectively assist us in 
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our war versus narcotics traffic and 
abuses. 

This provision also increases the 
budget for international narcotics con- 
trol programs to $98.75 million from 
$95.75 million which is the amount 
that the administration requests. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this en 
bloc proposal is a constructive amend- 
ment and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the kind remarks of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GILMAN], and I certainly appreciate 
the support of the Republicans. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take 
this opportunity to do something I 
should have done earlier. I would like 
to commend the chairman of this com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FascELL], for having had the 
foresight & number of years ago to 
constitute the task force and for 
having the dedication to make sure 
that part of the foreign aid package 
each and every year has a strong title 
against the infiltration of drugs 
around the world. To me that shows a 
dedication to this country that is un- 
matched by almost anyone in the 
United States. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Florida. I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for his 
kind remarks, and let me just rise in 
strong support of these en bloc amend- 
ments and commend my colleagues on 
the task force, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. SMITH], the gentleman 
from New York ГМг. GILMAN], and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], 
along with the staff, both the majority 
and minority staff. 

There has been а lot of very, very 
hard work done on this title, and we 
all appreciate very much the continu- 
ation, the oversight, the dedication, 
and the interest they have shown. I 
am extremely grateful for the excel- 
lent job these Members have done. 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Chairman, | would like to 
commend the Foreign Affairs Committee for 
its efforts to curb the flow of international nar- 
cotics into this country. As we all know, our 
drug problems have both a supply component 


agreemen 
entered into with the United States. It has 
met those conditions, for the most part, 
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and it has lost part of its foreign assistance as 
a result. 

The committee has continued these sanc- 
tions in this foreign aid bill in an effort to show 
Bolivia and other drug-producing nations that 
there are costs associated with its failure to 
take concrete steps to curb coca production. 

The committee's bill includes another provi- 
sion | have added to previous appropriations 
bills that rewards countries that have made 
genuine progress in limiting narcotics produc- 
tion. This provision is in stark contrast to the 
punitive approach taken with Bolivia, which 
has made very little progress in limiting coca 
production. If shifts funds from countries that 
do not qualify because of lack of progress in 
implementing narcotics agreements over to 
those that have cooperated in efforts to 
reduce narcotics production. It acknowledges 
that some countries have made sincere at- 
tempts to restrain narcotics production and re- 
wards them for their efforts. 

While these provisions move us in the direc- 
tion of curbing the influx of narcotics into this 
country, they are clearly not enough. Imposing 
controls over the narcotics kingpins in Latin 
Americas and Southeast Asia has proven to 
be a particularly intractable problem. We must 
continue to work with other nations to impose 
order and eradicate narcotics production. It is 
very likely that future progress on the demand 
side of the narcotics equation will continue to 
be slow, but we must maintain our efforts to 
make sure that it is steady. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the en bloc amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

The en bloc amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Clerk will designate title VI. 

The text of title VI is as follows: 
TITLE VI—EUROPE AND THE MIDDLE EAST 
SEC. 601. ASSISTANCE FOR ISRAEL. 

(a) FMS FINANCING.— 

(1) AMoUNT.—Of the total amount of cred- 
its extended under section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, not less than 
$1,800,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and not 
less than $1,800,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 
shall be available only for Israel. 

(2) Terms.—Israel shall be released from 
its contractual liability to repay the United 
States Government with respect to the cred- 
its provided pursuant to paragraph (1). 

(3) ADVANCED FIGHTER AIRCRAFT.—To the 
extent that the Government of Israel re- 
quests that funds be used for such purposes, 
credits made available for Israel pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be available for the Lavi 

program or for another advanced fighter 
aircraft (if agreed by Israel and the United 
States) or for other advanced weapon sys- 
tems, as follows: 

(A) Up to $150,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 shall be available 
for research and development in the United 
States. 

(B) Not less than $300,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 shall be avail- 
able for the procurement in Israel of de- 
fense articles and defense services (includ- 
ing research and development). 

(b) Economic SUPPORT FUND.— 

(1) Amount.—Of the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out chapter 4 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, not less than $1,200,000,000 for fiscal 
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year 1988 and not less than $1,200,000,000 
for fiscal year 1989 shall be available only 
for Israel. 

(2) Terms.—The total amounts of funds 
allocated for Israel under that chapter for 
those fiscal years shall be made available as 
а cash transfer on a grant basis. Such trans- 
fer shall be made on an expedited basis in 
the first 30 days of the respective fiscal 
year. In exercising the authority of this 
paragraph, the President shall ensure that 
the level of cash transfer made to Israel 
does not cause an adverse impact on the 
total level of nonmilitary exports from the 
United States to Israel. 

SEC. 602. ASSISTANCE FOR EGYPT. 

(a) FMS FINANCING.— 

(1) AMoUNT.—Of the total amount of cred- 
its extended under section 23 of the Arms 
Export Control Act, not less than 
$1,300,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and not 
less than $1,300,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 
shall be available only for Egypt. 

(2) Тевмв.--Есурі shall be released from 
its contractual liability to repay the United 
States Government with respect to the cred- 
its provided pursuant to paragraph (1). 

(b) Economic SUPPORT FUND.— 

(1) Amount.—Of the amounts authorized 
to be appropriated to carry out chapter 4 of 
part П of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, not less than $815,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and not less than $815,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1989 shall be available only for 
Egypt. 

(2) Terms.—All of the funds made avail- 
able to Egypt under that chapter for those 
fiscal years shall be provided on a grant 

(3) CONDITIONS ON CASH TRANSFERS.—Sub- 
ject to the requirements of paragraphs (5) 
and (6), of the amounts provided for Egypt 
for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
pursuant to paragraph (1)— 

(A) $115,000,000 may be provided as a cash 
transfer with the understanding that Egypt 
will undertake significant economic reforms 
which are additional to those which were 
undertaken in previous fiscal years; but 

(B) amounts in excess of $115,000,000 may 
be provided as a cash transfer (subject to 
the ceiling imposed by the last clause of the 
second sentence of paragraph (4)) only if— 

(i) significant progress is being made by 
Egypt in implementing a comprehensive 
economic reform р: ; and 

(ii) the additional funds for such transfer 
are derived by reprogramming equal 
amounts from— 

(I) funds justified for project assistance 
for Egypt, and 

(II) funds justified for Commodity Import 
Programs for Egypt. 

(4) DERIVATION OF FUNDS FROM CIP PRO- 
GRAMS.—For purposes of subclause (II) of 
paragraph (3)(B)di), funds shall be derived 
first from funds justified for public sector 
Commodity Import Programs. If all the 
funds justified for those programs have 
been used for purposes of subclause (II), 
funds justified for private sector Commodi- 
ty Import Programs may be used for pur- 
poses of that subclause, except that not 
more than 75 percent of the total amount of 
funds justified for both public sector and 
private sector Commodity Import Programs 
may be used for purposes of subclause (II). 

(5) MAINTAINING THE LEVEL OF UNITED 
STATES EXPORTS.—In exercising the author- 
ity of paragraph (3), the President shall 
ensure that the level of cash transfer made 
to Egypt does not cause an adverse impact 
on the total level of nonmilitary exports 
from the United States to Egypt. 
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(6) NoTICE TO CONGRESS.—Not less than 15 
days before making any cash transfer to 
Egypt under subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
paragraph (3) the President shall notify 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate in 
&ccordance with the procedures applicable 
to reprogramming notifications under sec- 
tion 634A of the foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. 

(c) PUBLIC Law 480.—The Congress finds 
that, as & result of previous expressions of 
congressional concern, there has been а 
phased reduction in recent fiscal years in 
the amount of assistance provided for Egypt 
under title I of the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954. The 
Congress directs that this phased reduction 
continue in fiscal year 1989 and subsequent 
fiscal years. 

SEC. 603. COOPERATIVE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNO- 
LOGICAL PROJECTS. 

Of the amounts made available to carry 
out chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 (relating to the econom- 
ic support fund), not less than $5,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 shall 
be available only for regional cooperative 
programs in the Middle East in accordance 
with section 202(c) of the International Se- 
Pe and Development Cooperation Act of 
1985. 

SEC. 604. USE OF CERTAIN DEOBLIGATED FUNDS 
FOR PROJECTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
AND FOR ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 
FOR AMERICAN HOSPITALS ABROAD. 

(a) Uses оғ Funps.—Funds made available 
pursuant to subsections (b) and (c) shall be 
used as follows: 

(1) The first $750,000 shall be transferred 
to and consolidated with the funds made 
available to carry out chapter 4 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating 
to the economic support fund) and shall be 
used for scholarships for Israeli Arabs for 
study at institutions of higher education in 
the United States. 

(2) The next $2,000,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with the funds 
made available to carry out section 214 of 
that Act (relating to American schools and 
hospitals abroad) and shall be used to pro- 
vide assistance for hospitals outside the 
United States. The assistance provided pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be in addition 
to the level of assistance traditionally pro- 
vided for hospitals under that section. 

(3) The remaining amount shall be trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with the funds 
made available to carry out chapter 4 of 
part II of that Act, with— 

(A) half used for regional cooperative pro- 
grams in the Middle East in accordance with 
section 202(c) of the International Security 
— Development Cooperation Act of 1985. 


(B) half used for development projects on 
the West Bank and in Gaza. 

(b) PROTOTYPE  DESALTING PLANT ІН 
IsRAEL.—Any unexpended amounts of the 
funds obligated to carry out section 219 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, which 
are not need to carry out that section, shall 
be deobligated and, to such extent as may 
be provided in advance in an appropriation 
Act, shall be used in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a). 

(c) DEOBLIGATED ASSISTANCE FOR SYRIA.— 
Amounts continued available for the neces- 
sary expenses arising from the termination 
of assistance programs for Syria pursuant to 
section 1004 of the Department of State Au- 
thorization Act, Fiscal Years 1984 and 1985, 
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and pursuant to section 101(bX1) of Public 
Law 98-151, which are not needed for such 
expenses, shall be deobligated and, to such 
extent as may be provided in advance in an 
appropriation Act, shall be used ín accord- 
ance with subsection (a), notwithstanding 
the paragraph relating to the “SYRIA TERMI- 
NATION ACCOUNT” in section 101(j) of Public 
Law 90-190. 

(d) CONTINUED AVAILABILITY.—To such 
extent as may be provided in advance in an 
appropriation Act, funds deobligated pursu- 
ant to subsection (b) or (c) shall continue to 
be available until expended in accordance 
with subsection (a). 

SEC. 605. WEST BANK AND GAZA DEVELOPMENT 
INITIATIVE. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) the United States has shown its sup- 
port for the West Bank and Gaza develop- 
ment initiative; 

(2) United States assistance provided di- 
rectly to the West Bank and Gaza, as well as 
through Jordan, necessitate increased coop- 
eration between the United States and the 
regional states involved; and 

(3) other members of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development 
have professed their desire for peace in the 
Middle East and their concern for the in- 
habitants of the West Bank and Gaza. 

(b) STATEMENT oF Рошсү.-Тһе United 
States— 


(1) hereby reiterates its support for the 
Ды Bank and Gaza development initiative, 

(2) calls upon the other members of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development to contribute to West Bank 
and Gaza economic development either di- 
rectly or through Jordan, as a demonstra- 
tion by them of a tangible commitment 
toward peace and coexistence in the Middle 
East and toward the well-being of the in- 
habitants of the West Bank and Gaza. 

(c) REPORT TO Concress.—Not later than 
February 1, 1988, the Secretary of State 
shall report to the Congress on United 
States efforts to encourage other members 
of the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development to contribute to West 
Bank and Gaza economic development, 
either directly or through Jordan. 


SEC. 606. FOREIGN MILITARY SALES FOR JORDAN. 

(а) MIDDLE East Peace,—The foreign mili- 
tary sales financing authorized by this Act 
for Jordan is provided in the recognition of 
progress Jordan has made in the search for 
a just and lasting peace in the Middle East, 
to encourage further progress, in recogni- 
tion of the continuing defense needs of 
Jordan, and in the expectation that Jordan 
will enter into direct and meaningful negoti- 
ations with Israel based on United Nations 
Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 in 
order to resolve the state of war between 
those two countries. 

(b) SENSE ОҒ CoNanESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that no foreign military sales 
financing authorized by this Act may be 
used to finance the procurement by Jordan 
of United States advanced aircraft, new air 
defense weapons systems, or other new ad- 
vanced military weapons systems, and no 
notification may be made pursuant to sec- 
tion 36(b) of the Arms Export Control Act 
with respect to а proposed sale to Jordan of 
United States advanced aircraft, new air de- 
fense systems, or other new advanced mili- 
tary weapons systems, unless Jordan is pub- 
licly committed to the recognition of Israel 
and to negotiate promptly and directly with 
Israel under the basic tenets of United Na- 
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tions Security Council Resolutions 242 апа 
338. 
(с) CERTIFICATION.—Any notification made 
pursuant to section 36(b) of the Arms 
Export Control Act with respect to a pro- 
posed sale to Jordan of United States ad- 
vanced aircraft, new air defense systems, or 
other new advanced military weapons, shall 
be accompanied by a Presidential certifica- 
tion of Jordan's public commitment to the 
recognition of Israel and to negotiate 
promptly and directly with Israel under the 
basic tenets of United Nations Security 
Council Resolutions 242 and 338. 

SEC. 607. USE OF CHEMICAL WEAPONS IN THE 

NEAR EAST. 

(a) Finpincs.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) there is evidence that chemical weap- 
ons have been used in the Iran-Iraq war; 

(2) there are reports that Syria and Libya 
have the capability to engage in chemical 
warfare; and 

(3) the existence of chemical weapons 
would pose a threat should wider war break 
out in the Middle East. 

(b) REPORT ТО Concress.—Not later than 
February 1, 1988, the Secretary of State 
shall report to the Congress on the activi- 
ties and capabilities of Iraq, Iran, Syria, and 
Libya with regard to chemical, biological, 
and radiological weapons, including their 
sources of supply for such weapons, the 
technology, equipment, and material each 
possesses, and the extent to which such 
weapons could affect the balance of power 
in the region. This report shall include a 
United States plan for addressing this prob- 
lem. 

SEC. 608. ASSISTANCE FOR GREECE. 

(а) FOREIGN MILITARY SALES Crepits.—Of 
the total amount of credits extended under 
section 23 of the Arms Export Control Act, 
not less than $313,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and not less than $313,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1989 shall be available only for 
Greece. 

(b) GRANT MILITARY ASSISTANCE.—Of the 
funds made available to carry out chapter 2 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, not less than $30,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and not less than $30,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1989 shall be available only for 
Greece. 

SEC. 609. ASSISTANCE FOR TURKEY. 

(a) LEVEL OF ASSISTANCE.—The aggregate 
amount of funds made available for assist- 
ance for Turkey under chapter 2 of part II 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relat- 
ing to grant military assistance) and under 
the Arms Export Control Act (relating to 
foreign military sales financing) may not 
exceed $490,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
may not exceed $490,000,000 for fiscal year 
1989, of which not more than $350,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and not more than 
$350,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 may be as- 
sistance under chapter 2 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

(b) WITHDRAWAL OF TURKISH MILITARY 
Forces From CyvPRUS.—It is the sense of the 
Congress that the President should ask the 
Government of Turkey to reduce substan- 
tially the number of its military personnel 
on Cyprus. 

(c) REPORT ON AMERICANS MISSING IN 
CvPRUS.—The President shall request from 
the Government of Turkey а communica- 
tion regarding its efforts to determine the 
Status of United States citizens missing 
since the 1974 Cyprus conflict and previous- 
ly resident in areas of the country now 
under Turkish Cypriot control. Before pro- 
viding any assistance for Turkey described 
in subsection (a), the President shall submit 
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а report with respect to any communication 
received from the Government of Turkey 
pursuant to this subsection to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate. 

(d) REPORT ON EFFORTS TO RESETTLE FAMA- 
GUSTA/VAROSHA.—Before providing any as- 
sistance for Turkey described in subsection 
(а), the President shall submit а report, to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, on 
efforts to return the formerly Greek-Cypri- 
ot occupied area of Famagusta/Varosha to 
the Government of Cyprus under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations for the immedi- 
ate resettlement of refugees. 

SEC. 610. CYPRUS. 

(a) ESF AssISTANCE.—Of the amounts au- 
thorized to be appropriated to carry out 
chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, not less than $15,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and not less than 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 shall be 
available only for Cyprus. Of these funds, 
not less than $5,000,000 each fiscal year 
shall be available only for bicommunal de- 
velopment projects. 

(b) UN SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 
550.—It is the sense of the Congress that 
there should be compliance with United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 550, 
which “considers attempts to settle any part 
of Varosha (Famagusta) by people other 
than its inhabitants as inadmissible”. 

SEC. 611. TURKISH OCCUPATION TROOPS AND 
GREEK MILITARY FORCES ON 
CYPRUS. 

(a) PROHIBITION OF USE ON CYPRUS OF 
MILITARY EQUIPMENT PROVIDED BY THE 
UNITED STATES.—Section 620C of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"(eX1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), defense articles of United States origin 
may not be transferred to or used on Cyprus 
by Turkey or Greece. This subsection ap- 
plies with respect to all defense articles of 
United States origin which are made avail- 
&ble to Turkey or Greece after the date of 
enactment of this subsection. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to the 
extent that the President certifies to the 
Congress— 

“(A) that there has been an armed attack 
against one or more parties to North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, or there are circumstances clear- 
ly indicating that such an armed attack is 
imminent; and 

“(B) that the President has approved the 
transfer to and use on Cyprus by Turkey or 
Greece (as the case may be) of defense arti- 
cles of United States origin upon his deter- 
mination that such approval is necessary to 
enable that country to carry out its obliga- 
tion to respond to that attack pursuant to 
Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

“(3) As used in this subsection— 

"(A) the term 'defense article of United 
States origin means any article on the 
United States Munitions List (established 
pursuant to section 38 of the Arms Export 
Control Act) made available pursuant to 
this Act, the Arms Export Control Act, or 
chapter 138 (relating to NATO mutual sup- 
port) or section 7307 (relating to disposal of 
naval vessels) of title 10 of the United 
States Code; and includes articles made 
available under those laws by grant, sale, 
lease or loan, licensed export, 3rd-country 
transfer, licensed production, or other 
means; and 
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“(B) the term ‘transferred to or used on 
Cyprus’ includes use in providing transpor- 
tation to or from Cyprus and includes sta- 
tioning or other deployment on Cyprus.” 

(b) PERIODIC REPORTS REGARDING ACTIVI- 
TIES ON CYPRUS OF FOREIGN ARMED FORCES.— 
Section 620C(c) of that Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following: "Such 
transmissions shall also— 

“(1) specify the number of members of the 
armed forces of the Government of Turkey, 
and the number of members of the armed 
forces of the Government of Greece, who 
were on Cyprus during the preceding 120 
days; 

“(2) specifying the number of members of 
the armed forces of the Government of 
Turkey, and the number of members of the 
armed forces of the Government of Greece, 
who were on Cyprus during the preceding 
120 days with the permission of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Cyprus; and 

"(3) describe any defense articles of 
United States origin (as defined in subsec- 
tion (eYX3YX A), which have been made avail- 
able to Turkey or Greece, which were on 
Cyprus at any time during the preceding 
120 days, specifying (to the extent such in- 
formation can be obtained) when those arti- 
cles were transferred to Cyprus and when 
those articles were made available by the 
United States to Turkey or Greece (as the 
case may be).". 


SEC. 612. EXCESS DEFENSE ARTICLES FOR NATO 
SOUTHE! UNTRIES AND 


RN FLANK CO! 
MAJOR NON-NATO ALLIES ON THE 
SOUTHERN AND SOUTHEASTERN 
FLANK OF NATO. 


(a) EXTENSION оғ ProGRam.—Section 
516(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
is amended in the first sentence by striking 
out “and 1988” and inserting in lieu thereof 
„ 1988, and 1989,”. 

(b) MAJOR Non-NATO  ArLrES.—Section 
516(a) of that Act is amended in the first 
sentence by inserting “, and to major non- 
NATO allies on the southern and southeast- 
ern flank of NATO which are eligible for 


United States security assistance,” after 
“military structure”. 

(c) Excess DEFENSE ARTICLES.—Section 516 
of that Act is amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)— 


(A) in the first sentence, by inserting 
“excess” before “defense articles”, and 

(B) in the second sentence, by inserting 
"excess defense” before articles“; and 

(2) in the text of subsection (b) preceding 
paragraph (1), in subsection (c), and in sub- 
section (d), by inserting excess“ before de- 
fense articles". 

(d) NOTIFICATION TO CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEES.—Section 516(c) of that Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “and Foreign Rela- 
tions” and inserting in lieu thereof “, For- 
eign Relations, and Appropriations”; and 

(2) by striking out “and Foreign Affairs” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, Foreign Af- 
fairs, and Appropriations". 

(e) MAINTENANCE OF MILITARY BALANCE IN 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN.—' That section is 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsection (e) as sub- 
section (f); and 

(2) by inserting the following new subsec- 
tion (e) after subsection (d): 

“(е) MAINTENANCE OF MILITARY BALANCE IN 
EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN.— 

“(1) UNITED STATES POLICY.—The Congress 
intends that defense articles be made avail- 
able under this section consistent with the 
United States policy, established by section 
620C of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
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of maintaining the military balance in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

“(2) MAINTENANCE OF BALANCE.—According- 
ly, the President shall ensure that, for each 
fiscal year, the ratio of— 

“(А) the value of excess defense articles 
made available for Turkey under this sec- 
tion, to 

“(B) the value of excess defense articles 
made available for Greece under this sec- 
tion, 


closely approximates the ratio of— 

“(i) the amount of military assistance and 
financing provided for Turkey, to 

i) the amount of military assistance and 
financing provided for Greece. 

"(8) EXCEPTION TO REQUIREMENT.—This 
subsection shall not apply if either Greece 
or Turkey ceases to be eligible to receive 
excess defense articles under subsection 
(a).“. 

(f) Derrnirrons.—Subsection (f) of that 
section (as so redesignated by this section) 
is amended to read as follows: 

d Derinitions.—As used in this sec- 
on— 

“(1) the term excess defense articles’ has 
the meaning given that term by section 
644(g) of this Act; 

“(2) the term ‘made available’ means that 
a good faith offer is made by the United 
States to furnish the excess defense articles 


to a country; 
"(3) the term ‘member country of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


(NATO) on the southern flank of NATO’ 
means Greece, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and 
Turkey; and 

“(4) the term ‘military assistance and fi- 
nancing’ means military assistance author- 
ized by section 503 of this Act and foreign 
military sales financing authorized by the 
Arms Export Control Act.“. 

SEC. 613. ASSISTANCE FOR POLAND. 

(a) USE оғ PoLISH CURRENCIES TO BENEFIT 
THE HANDICAPPED AND ORPHANS AND For HOL- 
OCAUST EDUCATION.— 

(1) PROJECTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED AND OR- 
PHANS.—Up to the equivalent of $1,500,000 
of the Polish currencies described in para- 
graph (3) may be made available for 
projects in Poland, carried out under the 
auspices of the Polish Catholic Church, for 
the benefit of the handicapped and or- 
phans. 

(2) HOLOCAUST EDUCATION.—Up to the 
equivalent of $500,000 of the Polish curren- 
cies described in paragraph (3) may be made 
available for projects, carried out under the 
auspices of the Institute of Jewish Culture 
and History of the Jagiellonian University 
of Krakow, for the study of events related 
to the Holocaust in Poland. 

(3) PoLISH CURRENCIES TO BE USED.—The 
Polish currencies which may be used pursu- 
ant to this subsection are the nonconverti- 
ble Polish currencies (zlotys) held by the 
United States, which have been generated 
by the sale to Poland of surplus United 
States dairy products, to the extent that 
such currencies are available after satisfac- 
tion of existing commitments to use such 
zoe for other purposes specified by 

W. 

(4) WAIVER OF CERTAIN REQUIREMENTS.— 
Polish currencies may be used pursuant to 
this subsection without regard to the re- 
quirements of section 1306 of title 31, 
res States Code, or any other provision 
of law. 

(5) BUDGET act.—The authority provided 
by this subsection may be exercised only to 
such extent or in such amounts as are pro- 
vided in advance in appropriation Acts. 
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(b) AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITIES.— 

(1) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(A) $10,000,000 was made available by the 
Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriations Act, 1987, for assistance for 
agricultural activities in Poland which are 
managed by the Polish Catholic Church or 
other nongovernmental organizations; 

(B) under the terms of that Act these 
funds will remain available for obligation 
only until September 30, 1987; and 

(C) that may not allow sufficient time for 
the necessary agreements regarding this as- 
sistance to be reached with the Polish 
Catholic Church and other nongovernmen- 
tal organizations. 

(2) EXTENDING PERIOD OF AVAILABILITY.— 
The funds made available under “AGRICUL- 
TURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT, AND NUTRITION, 
DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE" for assistance for 
agricultural activities in Poland pursuant to 
title II of the Foreign Assistance and Relat- 
ed Programs Appropriations Act, 1987 (as 
contained in section 101(f) of Public Laws 
99-500 and 99-591), are hereby continued 
available for obligation until September 30, 
1989, except that the new budget authority 
provided by this paragraph shall be effec- 
tive only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are provided in advance in appropriation 
Acts. 

SEC. 614. UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ANGLO-IRISH INTERNATIONAL FUND. 

Section 3 of the Anglo-Irish Agreement 
Support Act of 1986 is amended by adding 
at the end the following: 

"(c) FrscAL YEAR 1989.—Of the amounts 
made available for fiscal year 1989 to carry 
out that chapter, up to $35,000,000 may be 
used for United States contributions to the 
International Fund.". 

SEC. 615. ANNUAL REPORTS ON ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TIONS IN EGYPT, ISRAEL, TURKEY, 
AND PORTUGAL. 

Section 1205(b) of the International Secu- 
rity апа Development Cooperation Act of 
1985 is amended by adding at the end the 
following: “Each such report shall also in- 
clude— 

“(1) a description of how United States as- 
sistance for each country is designed to help 
it through its economic difficulties; 

"(2) an assessment of the steps being 
taken by each country to help it overcome 
its economic difficulties, including a descrip- 
tion of any economic policy reforms under- 
taken during the previous year; 

“(3) a listing and explanation of the steps 
proposed by the United States to help each 
country overcome its economic difficulties, 
and a description of the means by which the 
United States conveys its recommendations 
to each country; and 

“(4) such other information as the Con- 
gress may request with respect to the eco- 
nomic conditions in each country.“. 


SEC. 616. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) CYPRUS NEGOTIATIONS.— 

(1) FREQUENCY ОҒ  REPORTS.—Section 
620C(c) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by striking out 60-day“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 120-day“. 

(2) DUPLICATIVE REQUIREMENT.—Section 
620(xX2) of that Act is repealed. 

(b) MULTINATIONAL FORCE AND OBSERV- 
ERS.—Section 6(b) of the Multinational 
Force and Observers Participation Resolu- 
tion is amended by striking out “Not later 
than January 15 of each year (beginning in 
1983),” and inserting in lieu thereof “As 
part of the annual congressional presenta- 
tion materials for security assistance,". 
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AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. HAMILTON 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, as 
the designee of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FAscELL] and pursuant to 
the rule, I offer an en bloc amendment 
containing six printed amendments to 
title VI printed in the RECORD, two of 
which have been modified. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
designate the amendments. 

The text of the en bloc amendments 
is as follows: 


Amendments en bloc offered by Mr. HAM- 
ILTON: Page 94, after line 21, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(d) FUNDS ror UNITED STATES CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—It is the sense of the Congress that 
a priority use of any funds— 

(1) which are made available for fiscal 
year 1988 or fiscal year 1989 to carry out 
chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (relating to development assist- 
ance) or chapter 4 of part II of that Act (re- 
lating to the economic support fund), and 

(2) which are unobligated at the end of 
that fiscal year and would otherwise be re- 
turned to the Treasury, 


should be the furnishing of assistance to 
Jordan or United States private and volun- 
tary organizations to support the West 
Bank and Gaza development initiative. 

Page 109, after line 8, insert the following: 
SEC. 617. SYRIAN SPONSORSHIP AND SUPPORT FOR 

TERRORISM. 

(а) FiNDINGS.— The Congress finds that 

(1) & terrorist operating on behalf of 
Syrian intelligence was convicted in London 
of attempting to bomb a civilian airliner in 
November 1986, prompting the withdrawal 
of the United States Ambassador to Syria 
and the imposition of certain sanctions; 

(2) the terrorist group Saiqa is under 
Syrian direction, receives training from the 
Syrian army, and is believed to be responsi- 
ble for а number of bombings in Western 
Europe, including the 1979 bombing of a 
synagogue in Vienna; 

(3) while the offices of the Abu Nidal ter- 
rorist group have been expelled from Da- 
mascus, the group continues to maintain 
training bases in the Syrian-occupied Bekaa 
valley; 

(4) the terrorists responsible for the April 
1986 bombing of Americans in West Berlin 
admit to receiving explosives from the 
Syrian embassy in West Berlin; 

(5) the Abu Moussa faction of the PLO 
maintains offices in Damascus, trains terror- 
ists in Syria, receives instructions from 
Syrian intelligence officers, and received 
Syrian diplomatic support in an attempt to 
destroy а commercial airliner in Madrid in 
June 1986; 

(6) the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine, led by George Habash, main- 
tains terrorist forces in Syria, and has 
claimed responsibility for numerous attacks 
on Israeli civilians and assassinations of 
Arab mayors on the West Bank; 

(7) the Democratic Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine maintains offices in Da- 
mascus and training camps in Syria; and 

(8) the Armenian Secret Army for the Lib- 
eration of Armenia (ASALA) and the Kurd- 
ish Worker's Party (PKK) have received 
support from Syria for attacks against 
Turkish civilians. 

(b) Report.—Not later than 120 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall submit a report on the nature 
and extent of Syrian financial, political, and 
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training support of terrorist groups. This 
report shall be unclassified, with a classified 
annex if necessary. 

(c) SENSE ОҒ CoNGRESS.—It is the sense of 
the Congress that— 

(1) the United States should not rescind 
any of the sanctions currently in force 
against Syria until Syria expels all terrorist 
groups operating against the United States 
and its allies and ceases to support or allow 
terrorist bases on her territory; and 

(2) the President should resume his re- 
quest to United States corporations that, in 
the national interest, they voluntarily sus- 
pend operations in Syria, and United States 
corporations should resume their voluntary 
compliance with that request. 

(d) Sanctions DESCRIBED.—The sanctions 
referred to in paragraph (1) of subsection 
(c) are those economic and diplomatic meas- 
ures that were taken with respect to Syria 
on November 14, 1986, and which were in 
effect on November 1, 1987, and include the 
expansion of export controls on all national 
security controlled items, termination of 
Export-Import Bank credits, termination of 
insurance from the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, withdrawal of the of- 
fered export enhancement program, the 
prohibition on the sale of Syrian Arab Air- 
line tickets, notice of termination of the 
International Air Transport Agreement be- 
tween the United States and Syria, reduc- 
tion in the staffs of the Syrian embassy in 
Washington and the United States embassy 
in Syria, increased restrictions on visas, and 
restrictions on high level visits. 

Page 109, after line 8, insert the following: 
SEC. 618. HUMAN RIGHTS IN BULGARIA. 

(а) FrNDINGS.— The Congress finds that 

(1) the Government of the People’s Re- 
public of Bulgaria is a signatory to the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe which call upon the sig- 
natory states to respect human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the free- 
dom of thought, conscience, religion, and 
belief; 

(2) the Bulgarian constitution provides for 
certain basic rights, including free speech 
and press, association and demonstration, 
and freedom of worship; 

(3) in late 1984 and early 1985, over 
900,000 members of the Turkish minority 
were forcibly compelled to change their 
Turkish names to new Bulgarian names, 
and Bulgarian authorities imprisoned ethnic 
Turks for their nonviolent opposition to the 
name change; and 

(4) the continuing repression of the Turk- 
ish minority includes the ban on the use of 
the Turkish language by the Turkish minor- 
ity in public, the prohibition of Turkish cus- 
toms, and the circumscribing of Muslim reli- 
gious practices. 

(b) STATEMENT ОҒ Poticy.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(1) the Bulgarian Government should 
abide by its commitments under the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe; and 

(2) the President, the Secretary of State, 
and the United States delegation to the 
Vienna follow-up meeting of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
should continue— 

(A) to speak out forcefully against viola- 
tions of human rights in Bulgaria, including 
the Bulgarian Government’s treatment of 
the Turkish minority, and 

(B) to use all diplomatic means to resolve 
outstanding human rights problems in Bul- 


garía. 
Page 109, after line 8, insert the following: 
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SEC. 619. HUMAN RIGHTS IN ROMANIA. 

(а) Frnpincs.—The Congress finds that 

(1) emigration rates from Romania to the 
United States have increased from 1,422 last 
year to 1,932 as of October 1, 1987; 

(2) longstanding prisoner of conscience 
cases were successfully resolved during the 
summer of 1987, namely the cases of Ioan 
Ruta, and Erno Borbely, Laszlo Buzs, and 
Bela Pall; 

(3) all such improvements in Romania are 
to be welcomed; 

(4) in spite of these improvements, а 
number of United States-Romanian divided 
families cases, such as the case of Napoleon 
Fodor, remain unresolved; 

(5) human contacts continue to be hin- 
dered by laws and decrees such as decree 
number 408 which prohibits Romanian citi- 
zens from communicating with foreigners; 
and 

(6) among the rights that Romania has 
failed to respect are the rights of religious 
groups and ethnic minorities. 

(b) STATEMENT ОР PoLIcY.—It is the sense 
of Congress that— 

(1) the United States should seek im- 
proved compliance by the Romanian Gov- 
ernment with its human rights obligations 
under the Helsinki Final Act of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
and the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; 

(2) the United States should express con- 
cern for the fate of Romanians who have 
not yet received permission to emigrate and 
who may be harassed and persecuted for 
their attempts to emigrate; and 

(3) the Secretary of State and other exec- 
utive branch officials should take every op- 
portunity to encourage the Romanian Gov- 
ernment to live up to its obligations under 
the Helsinki Final Act and other interna- 
tional instruments, including at the ongoing 
Vienna review meeting of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 

Page 109, after line 8, insert the following: 


SEC. 620. PLIGHT OF JEWS IN ARAB COUNTRIES. 

(a) Frnpincs.—The Congress finds that 

(1) many Jews presently living in Israel 
and the Diaspora are originally from Moroc- 
co, Syria, Yemen, Iraq, Libya, Lebanon, and 
the other countries in the Middle East and 
North Africa representing the proud herit- 
age of oriental Jewry; 

(2) the number of Jews who are still citi- 
zens of these countries has dropped drasti- 
cally, as can be seen when comparing 1948 
to 1984; Syria, 45,000 versus 4,500; Morocco, 
40,000 versus 17,000; Iraq, 125,000 versus 
fewer than 300; and Libya, 40,000 versus 
none; 

(3) these numbers demonstrate that thriv- 
ing Jewish cultures and communities, each 
unique, each historic, each contributing sub- 
stantially to the enrichment of their respec- 
tive countries, have been decimated; and 

(4) several incidents, including the execu- 
tion of the leader of the Lebanese Jewish 
community, the tightening of the noose by 
the Syrian government around the necks of 
its Jewish citizenry, and the shooting and 
stabbing of а pregnant Jewish woman and 
her two young children by unknown assail- 
ants in the Syrian town of Aleppo, remind 
us that, with the notable exceptions of Mo- 
rocco and Tunisia, those Jews remaining in 
Arab countries continue to suffer depriva- 
tions, degradations, and hardships, and con- 
tinue to live in peril. 

(b) STATEMENT ОҒ PoLicy.—It is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States Gov- 
ernment should— 
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(1) call upon the governments of those 
Arab countries where Jews still maintain а 
presence to guarantee their Jewish citizens 
full civil апа human rights, including the 
right to lead full Jewish lives free of fear 
and to emigrate if they so choose; 

(2) specifically urge the Government of 
Syria to halt its intolerable policy of hold- 
ing its Jewish citizenry hostage through 
harassment and intimidation and to allow 
them to emigrate; and 

(3) commend countries such as Morocco 
and Tunisia for their tolerant treatment of 
their Jewish minorities and for the protec- 
tion they have provided against attack from 
the Moslem majorities. 

Page 109, after line 8, insert the following: 
SEC. 621. UNITED NATIONS PEACEKEEPING FORCE 

IN THE PERSIAN GULF. 

(a) CONSULTATIONS REGARDING FEASIBILI- 
Ty.—It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should direct the United States 
Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations to explore, through diplomatic con- 
sultations with other members of the 
United Nations Security Council, the feasi- 
bility of creating a United Nations peace- 
keeping force to maintain freedom of the 
sea in the Persian Gulf and maintain a 
ceasefire in the Iran-Iraq war. These consul- 
tations should include consideration of— 

(1) the possible creation of a United Na- 
tions naval force in the Persian Gulf, with 
the prospect of reducing, but not necessarily 
eliminating, the role of individual nation 
state activities; 

(2) the possible flagging of commercial 
vessels by the United Nations; and 

(3) the possible creation of a United Na- 
tions peacekeeping force pursuant to United 
Nations Security Council Resolution 598. 

(b) Report.—Not later than 90 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Presi- 
dent shall report to the Congress on the re- 
sults of consultations carried out in accord- 
ance with subsection (a). 


The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON] will be recognized for 10 
minutes in support of the amendments 
offered en bloc, and a Member op- 
posed to the amendments will be rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 
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Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

The six amendments are noncontro- 
versial. It is my understanding they 
have been cleared with the minority. 

They deal with sense-of-Congress 
provisions concerning the West Bank 
and Gaza development programs, the 
conditions of Jews in Arab countries, 
the U.N. peacekeeping force in the 
Persian Gulf, Syrian sponsorship of 
terrorism, and human rights in Bul- 
garia and Romania. 

These amendments are important bi- 
partisan policy statements, and I urge 
their support. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as 
he may consume to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GILMAN]. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the en bloc amendments 
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offered by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana. As ranking minority member of 
the Subcommittee on Europe and the 
Middle East, I would like to state that 
the provisions adopted by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs relative to this 
title of the bill were essentially bipar- 
tisan in nature. 

What we have today is only a series 
of amendments to make certain per- 
fecting changes to the bill. 

The amendment, for example, that 
is offered on behalf of the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. LEVINE] addresses 
the terrible plight of Jews living in 
Arab countries. Just a few weeks ago, 
Mr. Chairman, I met with a delegation 
of the World Organization of Jews 
from Arab Countries, who described 
the plight of their co-religionists in 
Syria, in particular. 

Other amendments offered by the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
RICHARDSON] point out the human 
rights problems which we have with 
Bulgaria and Romania, and call upon 
those governemnts to fully live up to 
their commitments under the Helsinki 
accords and international law. 

I would like to pay tribute to the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Europe and the Middle East, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Мг. HAMILTON] 
who, despite the very difficult respon- 
sibilities he has been fulfilling in con- 
nection with the Iran-Contra Investi- 
gation, has admirably managed the 
legislative process with respect to our 
very significant assistance programs in 
the middle East and Europe. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment in H.R. 3100 on foreign assist- 
ance includes an expression of Congress’ 
dismay and outrage over the gunpoint assimi- 
lation campaign Bulgaria has conducted 
against its Turkish minority. 

For the first time since the 1940's, Europe 
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its ruthless assimilation campaign using militia 
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denied to all who present the old cards show- 
ing the bearers’ Turkish/Mosiem names. 

Our Government, our allies, and the perti- 
nent international volunteer organizations 
must do all they can to bring this outrage to 
an end. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments en bloc offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HAMILTON]. 

The amendments en bloc were 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

I was prepared to offer an amend- 
ment in title VI, which I would like to 
discuss. Section 611 of the bill would 
make it illegal for Turkey or Greece to 
use on Cyprus any military equipment 
supplied by the United States after 
the date of enactment. 

I supported the inclusion of this sec- 
tion by the committee in H.R. 3100. 

Section 611 contains some deficien- 
cies. The bill could permit Turkey to 
use in Cyprus United States military 
equipment that had been provided in 
the past, but which continues to be 
serviced and maintained by the United 
€— Government and United States 

Section 611 could also permit United 
States military equipment subject to 
the provision to transit Cyprus with- 
out being deployed or stationed there 
as such. 

I believe it was the intention of the 
committee, and should be the intent of 
the Congress, to also limit these situa- 
tions. 

My amendment would have expand- 
ed the prohibition contained in section 
611 to include military equipment for 
which defense services are provided 
after the date of enactment. These 
services would include all such services 
provided under the Foreign Assistance 
Act, the Arms Export Control Act, and 
other statutes. 

The amendment would also have ex- 
plicitly prohibited the simple transit 
through Cyprus of equipment subject 
to the prohibition. 

We need to further tighten the re- 
strictions on the use of United States 
military equipment in Cyprus by 
Turkish and Greek forces sent to that 
divided island. This is necessary to dis- 
tance the United States from partici- 
pation in the continued division of 
Cyprus. 

We must do everything possible to 
stop the militarization of Cyprus. If 
we do not act now, mounting tensions 
on that island will boil over. We will 
have another crisis on our hands in 
that strategic part of the Mediterrane- 
an. 

I wish to express some reservations 
about the language of the bill in this 
regard. While the current section 611 
does address defense articles of U.S. 
origin, the critical question of defense 
services is not addressed. 
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We need to end the continued use of 
United States military equipment on 
Cyprus. It is time to start talking 
peace. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me commend the gentleman for 
his statements of a moment ago, and I 
address my remarks both to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON]. 

The gentleman touched upon a very 
important point. The gentlemen can 
talk about equipment all he wants, 
and numbers of different weapons sys- 
tems. The real danger, as I see it, in 
Cyprus today is about the 30,000 to 
35,000 troops in northern Cyprus. Yet, 
you have another danger quite immi- 
nent, and that is 65,000 settlers 
coming from main Turkey into 
Cyprus. 

If we continue this, the Turkish 
Cypriots will lose their own identity; 
and that will be very bad for the Turk- 
ish Cypriot and the Greek Cypriot. 

Somehow down the road we have got 
to take this situation in hand very, 
very seriously, because it is now reach- 
ing а danger point. 

If that means that our country, the 
greatest country in the world, really 
wants peace in that part of the world, 
we have got to take a greater initia- 
tive. 

I would like both of the gentlemen, 
if they would, to reply to me on that 
particular issue, because that is the 
danger I see at this point. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

Section 611 that is now in the bill 
which relates to the Turkish occupa- 
tion troops and the Greek military 
forces on Cyprus is а section that was 
put into the bill by the gentleman 
from Michigan, and I believe the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
YATRON]. 

I want to commend both of the gen- 
tlemen for their initiative, because 
they have put their finger on & key 
aspect of an explosive situation. 

It is a constructive amendment, and 
I am deeply grateful for the gentle- 
men putting that amendment into the 
bill. 

I concur in the observations made by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BROOMFIELD], the distinguished minor- 
ity ranking member, as well as the re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 
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All of the Members regret very 
much the lack of progress toward a 


settlement in Cyprus. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 


BROOMFIELD] has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Ввоом- 
FIELD was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for again yield- 
ing to me. 

There has been a regrettable arms 
buildup on the island, and that arms 
buildup may have occurred on both 
sides, but particularly regrettable is 
the large increase in the number of 
Turkish troops on Cyprus. 

Not only has there been a large in- 
crease in the number of troops, there 
has also been an upgrading of the mili- 
tary equipment there on the island, es- 
pecially the Turkish tanks. 

My understanding is that there are 
now about 30,000 troops on Cyprus 
and close to 275 tanks. 

The committee and the Congress are 
on record in favor of a Turkish troop 
withdrawal. Our goal, of course, in all 
of this is the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from the island. 

I think the withdrawal of Turkish 
troops would be the single most impor- 
tant action that could occur that 
would point us toward a solution on 
the island of Cyprus, so let me com- 
mend the gentleman from Michigan 
and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts for their concern and their initia- 
tive. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I could not agree with the gentleman 
more about the importance of the re- 
moval of the troops, because I believe 
that if the troops could be removed, 
the Cypriots, both Greek and Turkish, 
could settle their differences. 

No. 2, one has to also keep in mind, 
and I cannot understand why we will 
allow giving so much military aid to 
Turkey and then have it diverted 
under the pretense it is for NATO, 
going into Cyprus. 

There is one reason for that, so they 
can control the situation. It ought to 
be controlled by the people through 
proper elections. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
the gentleman’s kind remarks and for 
the observations of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BROOMFIELD]. 

Let me say this one more time, be- 
cause it is very important. We ought 
to forget talking about equipment at 
this point and pay greater attention to 
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the Turkish occupation of 35,000 
troops, but also another issue coming 
down the line. There are 65,000 new 
settlers coming in from main Turkey, 
Mr. Chairman. 

I would hope we pay closer attention 
to that issue in the future. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

I certainly share the concerns of the 
gentleman from Michigan, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, and the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, all of whom 
have spoken about the desirability of 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Cyprus. 

I too would like to see the Cypriot 
communities solve their problems, 
which would make possible the estab- 
lishment of a bizonal establishment on 
Cyprus, compatible with majority rule, 
along the lines of the Makarios-Denk- 
tash agreement arrived at some years 


ago. 

It is important to say that if we are 
going to be realistic about this, we 
have to recognize that the withdrawal 
of foreign forces from Cyprus is only 
going to take place in the context of a 
military settlement between the Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot communities 
with the support of Turkey and 
Greece itself rather than prior to the 
achievement of such a political settle- 
ment. 

Therefore, I think we should be 
doing as a nation everything we can to 
encourage and facilitate a political set- 
tlement on Cyprus, because it is in fact 
only through such a settlement that 
we are ever going to get the various 
foreign forces on that island with- 
drawn to their original countries. 

Finally, let me just say, and I am 
sure the Members would agree on this, 
that if and when there is a political 
settlement, and if and when the forces 
on Cyprus are withdrawn, I am sure 
they would agree with me that it will 
be essential to have arrangements 
which give both communities on 
Cyprus confidence that their funda- 
mental rights will be respected. 

There has been after all a tragic his- 
tory on Cyprus of communal conflict, 
and even communal massacres, and 
there are understandable fears and 
concerns on both sides, I might say, 
and a political settlement will have to 
address those fears and concerns. 

If it does, then I think the precondi- 
tions for the realistic removal of these 
forces will exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
BROOMFIELD] has again expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Broom- 
FIELD was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 
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Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I disagree in one respect with what the 
gentleman had to say. 

Basically, I think the troops should 
come off first, and once the troops are 
off, I believe the groups then could get 
together and work out a settlement 
and at least have an election. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. 

The problem in Cyprus is very clear. 
When you talk about Turkish officials, 
they say to you, to our country, put 
more pressure upon the Greeks. 
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When you talk with the Greek Gov- 
ernment and Greek officials, they say, 
“You can do more to put more pres- 
sure on the Turks.” 

So, therefore, we in the United 
States are caught in a vise, and if we 
are going to be caught in a vise, where 
I come from I try to do something 
about that. If I am put in that posi- 
tion, then I think I would take a 
stronger initiative. I would take a 
stronger initiative with reference to 
both parties to try to bring them to- 
gether, but you are not going to break 
the ice, STEVE, if I may say, you are 
not going to break the ice until you 
take that threat of 35,000 military per- 
sonnel now looking down at you. The 
other things the gentleman referred to 
can be worked out, and I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. SOLARZ. This is, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, an interesting colloquy 
which we are having and I hope a 
useful one, because this is an impor- 
tant question and it is worth airing 
before the House. 

I must say, however, to my friends 
that we have to deal not just in hope, 
but in reality. There are other places 
around the world where there are for- 
eign forces of occupation where we 
would very much like to see those 
forces withdrawn; but in Afghanistan 
where you have a Soviet army of occu- 
pation, in Cambodia where you have 
Vietnamese army of occupation, in 
Kashmir, where there are some who 
say you have Indian forces of occupa- 
tion, and in other countries around 
the world where there are foreign 
forces of occupation. 

The reality is that the only way 
those forces will be removed is in the 
context of a political settlement which 
facilitates their removal. 

So I think it would be wonderful if 
somehow or other magically the forces 
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that are there on Cypress were with- 
drawn, but in reality it will not happen 
without a political settlement. There- 
fore, we should be redoubling our ef- 
forts, as I know the gentleman would 
like us to do, to bring about the kind 
of political settlement which will make 
the withdrawal of these forces possi- 
ble. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to have our 
Government get off dead center and 
get off the back burner and on the 
front burner and be just as concerned 
about this area of the world, because I 
think until we have both Greece and 
Turkey working together in our NATO 
alliance, we have very little. All I am 
trying to do, and I know this is one of 
the main stumbling blocks to be re- 
solved, it is not the only one, but a 
principal one, is to get some movement 
on this problem of Cypress. 

Now, this Cypress problem has been 
going on for years and years. It is not 
merely just this administration, but 
this administration has not put it up 
on the front burner, either. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I think one of the values that may 
come out of this discussion, and I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for his excellent observations, is just 
the remark that the gentleman from 
Michigan has made. 

I think all of us here agree that this 
administration should give a much 
higher priority to the resolution of the 
conflict in Cypress and to push there 
toward the political solution that the 
gentleman from New York has men- 
tioned, and I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution to this discussion. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. In closing, Mr. 
Chairman, I want to thank Chairman 
HAMILTON on this whole subject 
matter. We have worked very swiftly 
together. We have had a discussion 
before this subject came up this after- 
noon and I was happy to withdraw in 
view of the gentleman’s suggestion. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DORNAN OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dornan of 
California: On page 107, between lines 14 
and 15, insert the following: 

“(с) ASSISTANCE ІМ SUPPORT ОҒ SOLIDARI- 
ty.—Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, of the amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated to carry out chapter 4 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating 
to the economic support fund) for each of 
the fiscal years 1988 and 1989, not less than 
$1,000,000 shall be available only for the un- 
conditional support of the independent 
Polish trade union ‘Solidarity’.”. 

Mr. DORNAN of California (during 
the reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the amend- 

ment be considered as read and print- 

ed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, before Father Time and 
the Chair's swift gavel cut me off, I 
would like—no never mind. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, has 
been perfected by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Soranz] in his excel- 
lent parliamentary style and with his 
great command of the language, 
whether it be Pharsi, Tagalog, Hindi, 
Aramaic Swahili, or whatever the lan- 
guage, this gentleman has a command 
of communication where he can per- 
fect even something I have slaved 
over. 

The gentleman has offered, or will 
offer, a perfecting amendment to my 
amendment which we have already 
agreed is a superb perfection. I accept 
it gladly and thank the gentleman 
again for his guidance and counsel. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I yield 
to my distinguished friend, the gentle- 
man from New York, the land of my 
birth. 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my dear friend, the gentleman 
from California, whom as I have said 
on many occasions is my favorite con- 
servative in the Congress, for his kind 
observations. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a perfecting 
amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. First the Chair 
would ask the gentleman from Califor- 
nia if he yields back his time. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I accept the perfecting 
amendment, and before I yield back 
my time, I wish our brothers and sis- 
ters in Poland, members of Solidarity, 
all the best as the democratization 
process creeps forward there at a gla- 
cial pace. We wish them well and com- 
mend them again for their courage 
and bravery. I look forward to going 
on а congressional delegation with the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Sotarz] to congratulate Mr. Lech 
Walesa, one of the heroes of our gen- 
eration. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SOLARZ TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DORNAN OF CALI- 
FORNIA 
Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sotarz to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Dornan of Cali- 
fornia: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
added to the bill by the Dornan amend- 
ment, insert the following: 

“(с) Support FOR SoLriDARITY.—]t is the 
sense of the Congress that— 

“(1) Solidarity deserves special praise and 
recognition as the only free and independ- 
ent trade union in Poland; 
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“(2) Solidarity reflects the Polish people's 
desire for free апа democratic institutions 
and activities; and 

“(3) Solidarity is one of the leading demo- 
cratic representatives of the Polish working 
people. 

“(d) ASSISTANCE IN SUPPORT ОР DEMOCRACY 
IN PoLAND.—Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, of the amounts authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out chapter 4 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(relating to the economic support fund) for 
each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989, not 
less than $1,000,000 shall be available only 
for the unconditional support of democratic 
institutions and activities in Poland.". 

Mr. SOLARZ. Mr. Chairman, this 
perfecting amendment simply ex- 
presses in very clear and forceful lan- 
guage the strong support of the Con- 
gress for Solidarity in Poland and it 
would facilitate the more effective dis- 
tribution of the resources authorized 
in the amendment for the purposes 
that they were intended. 

I am pleased to say that it has the 
support of the Polish-American Con- 
gress of the National Endowment for 
Democracy, of the AFL-CIO, and most 
importantly, of those activists within 
Poland itself whom the gentleman 
from California is trying to help with 
this amendment. 

I want to commend the gentleman 
for his initiative here. I want to pay 
tribute to him for his willingness to 
work out our very minor differences in 
a way which facilitates a broad biparti- 
san consensus on an issue of consider- 
able importance to the country. 

The first proletariat revolution in 
history took place against the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in Poland. 

I must say that Lech Walesa and his 
colleagues іп Solidarosc stood Marx 
and Lenin on their heads in their cou- 
rageous effort back in 1980 to estab- 
lish a national and truly free trade 
union in Poland. Their efforts contin- 
ue, and I think all of us here in the 
Congress who care deeply about the 
cause of freedom and democracy in 
Poland wish them well, and this 
amendment as perfected will enable us 
to translate our sympathies into some 
meaningful measure of concrete sup- 
port. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SOLARZ] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man fron California [Mr. Dornan]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Dornan], as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to inquire of the chairman 
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of the full committee just were do we 
go from here? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the ranking member that we 
have gone as far as we said we would, 
which was through title VI. This last 
amendment concludes title VI. It was 
my purpose to then have the Clerk 
designate title VII and we would rise 
at that point. We would come back as 
we announced earlier by agreement, 
on December 7 to take up the remain- 
ing titles. 

We are about halfway through on 
this bill and with the kind of coopera- 
tion we have been getting with Mem- 
bers who have amendments and 
others, we have a fair chance of doing 
а reasonable job within the time con- 
straints. 

I must say, if the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to ask the 
Chair how much time is left under the 
rule with respect to debate on amend- 
ments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
tell the gentleman, 4 hours and 40 
minutes remain under the rule. 

Mr. FASCELL. So if the gentleman 
will yield further, Mr. Chairman, we 
have 4 hours and 40 minutes for the 
remaining titles in the bill, plus 1 
hour, if the gentleman decides to in- 
troduce the substitute, and that would 
be it. 

Hopefully by the time we get back 
after the recess we can finish the bill 
on that day, whenever it is. 

I will tell the gentleman that I do 
not know what day it is scheduled for, 
because I have not learned. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BEREUTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I would ask the Chairman a ques- 
tion, if he would be prepared at this 
point to offer the en bloc amendments 
to title VII so that we might know 
which ones we no longer need to focus 
on before we rise. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will tell the 
gentleman that I am not prepared to 
do that, because we have been moving 
so fast and working so cooperatively 
that we are not prepared with the en 
bloc amendments yet. I would love to 
have had that worked out, but unfor- 
ртн we just did not have time to 
do it. 

Mr. BEREUTER. I understand, and 
I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments to title VI? 

E not, the Clerk will designate title 

The text of title VII is as follows: 
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TITLE VII—WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
PART A—CENTRAL AMERICA 
SEC, 701. CENTRAL AMERICA DEMOCRACY, PEACE, 
AND DEVELOPMENT INITIATIVE. 

(a) PEACE PROCESS ІМ CENTRAL AMERICA.— 
Section 463 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by striking out “ and which 
sets” and inserting in lieu thereof “, as well 
as the initiative of the Government of Costa 
Rica, which set”. 

(b) Human RIGHTS GROUPS IN CENTRAL 
AMERICA.—Section 461(b) of that Act їз 
amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (4); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph (3): 

"(3) United States policy should also be 
designed to encourage the governments of 
Central American countries to provide full 
cooperation, protection, and other support 
to organizations working to advance respect 
for and end abuses of human rights in the 
region.". 

(c) LEVELS OF NONMILITARY ASSISTANCE.— 
Section 465 of that Act is amended to read 
аз follows: 

“Sec. 465. NONMILITARY ASSISTANCE FOR 
CENTRAL AMERICA.—The Congress continues 
to support the recommendations made by 
the National Bipartisan Commission on 
Central America with respect to the provi- 
sion of nonmilitary assistance for Central 
American countries. Consistent with the 
report transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on March 3, 1987, the Congress 
believes that under current budgetary con- 
straints it would be inappropriate to provide 
assistance at the annual levels o en- 
visaged and that ít is possible to furnish the 
needed nonmilitary assistance over а longer 
period of time than originally recommended 
by the Commission without negatively af- 
fecting the goals and objectives identified 
by the Commission.". 

SEC. 702. MILITARY AIRCRAFT TRANSFERS. 

(a) AIRCRAFT PROVIDED BY UNITED 
STATES.—During fiscal years 1988 and 1989, 
the authorities of part П of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 and the Arms Export 
Control Act may not be used to make avail- 
able any helicopters or other aircraft for 
military use, and licenses may not be issued 
under section 38 of the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act for the export of any such aircraft, 
to any country in Central America unless 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and the 
Committee on Appropriations of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Appropriations of the Senate are notified in 
writing at least 15 days in advance. 

(b) MILITARY AIRCRAFT PROVIDED BY OTHER 
Countriges.—During fiscal years 1988 and 
1989, the Secretary of State shall promptly 
notify the committees designated in subsec- 
tion (a) whenever any helicopters or other 
aircraft for military use are provided to any 
country in Central America by any foreign 
country. 

SEC. 703. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 

(a) ROCAP.—None of the funds made 
available for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to 
carry out chapter 1 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to develop- 
ment assistance) or chapter 4 of part II of 
that Act (relating to the economic support 
fund) may be used for programs and 
projects administered by the Regional 
Office for Central America and Panama 
which were not being funded under those 
chapters as of September 30, 1987. 
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(b) UTILIZATION OF UNITED STATES ASSIST- 
ANCE.—Consistent with sections 103, 104, 
105, 106, and 531(e) of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, funds made available for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 1 of part I of that Act (relating to devel- 
opment assistance) or chapter 4 of part II of 
that Act (relating to the economic support 
fund) which are used for assistance їп El 
Salvador and Guatemala, and assistance 
made available to those countries under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, may not be used for the 
forced relocation of the civilian population, 
for civil defense patrols, to coerce or be a 
condition for participation in civil defense 
patrols, or for political mobilization and 
propaganda activities. Where such assist- 
ance is used to support projects and pro- 
grams for reconstruction, rehabilitation, 
and development in areas of recent combat 
or conflict, that assistance shall be used 
only for programs and projects which are 
independent of military operations and 
which are planned, administered, and imple- 
mented by civilian agencies or private and 
voluntary organizations. In Guatemala, this 
subsection prohibits any assistance for the 
Poles of Development program. 

(c) REPORTS AND CERTIFICATIONS.— 

(1) Reports.—Not less than 30 days before 
providing any assistance described in subsec- 
tion (b) for rural resettlement programs in 
Guatemala, or for programs or projects in 
El Salvador coordinated by the National 
Commission on Restoration of Areas 
(CONARA) or under the aegis of the United 
To Reconstruct Program (UPR), the Presi- 
dent shall report to the Congress on the 
ways in which the restrictions in subsection 
(b) affect the provision of assistance to that 
country and the steps the United States 
Government is taking to comply with those 
restrictions. 

(2) CERTIFICATIONS.—Assistance described 
in subsection (b) may not be provided for 
rural resettlement programs in Guatemala, 
or for programs or projects in El Salvador 
under the aegis of the United To Recon- 
struct Program (UPR), until the President 
certifies to the Congress that the govern- 
ment of that country is not preventing 
access to conflict areas by international hu- 
manitarian organizations and religious relief 
agencies. 

SEC. 704. SUSPENSION OF ASSISTANCE IF A MILI- 
TARY COUP OCCURS. 

For fiscal years 1988 and 1989, all assist- 
ance allocated for any country in Central 
America under the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 and the Arms Export Control Act 
shall be suspended if the elected president 
of that country is deposed by military coup 
or decree. 

SEC. 705. ASSISTANCE FOR EL SALVADOR. 

(а) OBJECTIVES.—The Congress expects 
that— 

(1) the Government of El Salvador and 
the armed opposition forces and their politi- 
cal representatives will be willing to pursue 
a dialogue for the purposes of achieving an 
equitable political settlement of the con- 
flict, including free and fair elections; 

(2) the elected civilian government will be 
in control of the Salvadoran military and se- 
curity forces, and those forces will comply 
with applicable rules of international law 
and with Presidential directives pertaining 
to the protection of civilians during combat 
operations, including Presidential directive 
C-111-03-984 (relating to aerial fire sup- 
port); 
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(3) the Government of Salvador will 
make demonstrated progress, during the 
period covered by each report pursuant to 
subsection (b), in ending political violence; 

(4) the Government of El Salvador will 
make demonstrated progress, during the 
period covered by each report pursuant to 
subsection (b), in establishing an effective 
judicial system; and 

(5) the Government of El Salvador will 
make demonstrated progress, during the 
period covered by each report pursuant to 
subsection (b), in implementing the land 
reform program. 

(b) Rerorts.—On October 1, 1987, April 1, 
1988, October 1, 1988, and April 1, 1989, the 
President shall report to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate on the extent to which the ob- 
jectives described in subsection (a) are being 
met. With respect to the objective described 
in paragraph (4) of that subsection, each 
report shall specify the status of all cases 
presented to the Salvadoran courts since 
January 1, 1979, involving human rights vio- 
lations against civilians by members of the 
Salvadoran security forces, including mili- 
tary officers and other military personnel 
and civil patrolmen. 

SEC. 706. ASSISTANCE FOR GUATEMALA. 

(а) PROHIBITION ON FURNISHING WEAP- 
ons.—For fiscal years 1988 and 1989, funds 
made available to carry out chapter 2 of 
part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(relating to grant military assistance) or the 
Arms Export Control Act (relating to for- 
eign military sales financing) may not be 
used for the procurement by Guatemala of 
any weapons or ammunition. 

(b) Human RIGHTS VIOLATIONS.—Not later 
than October 1, 1987, and not later than Oc- 
tober 1, 1988, the President shall report to 
the Congress on the extent to which the 
Government of Guatemala has investigated 
and prosecuted those responsible for human 
rights violations against civilians. 

(c) ASSISTANCE FOR AGRARIAN REFoRM.—It 
is the sense of the Congress that, of the 
amounts made available to carry out chap- 
ter 4 of part П of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (relating to the economic sup- 
port fund), up to $3,000,000 for fiscal year 
1988 and up to $3,000,000 for fiscal year 
1989 should be used to assist in the imple- 
mentation of agrarian reform in Guatemala 
if the Government of Guatemala initiates 
effective agrarian reform programs (such as 
the market oriented programs now being 
implemented by the Penny Foundation), as 
determined by the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, and 
if such Government requests United States 
assistance for that program. 

ВЕС. 707. REFUGEES IN HONDURAS. 

Funds authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act and funds authorized to be appro- 
priated for the “Migration and Refugee As- 
sistance” account for fiscal years 1988 and 
1989— 

(1) which are to be used for refugee assist- 
ance or other assistance for Nicaraguan 
Indian refugees in Honduras shall be chan- 
neled, to the maximum extent possible, 
through the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Migration, or other 
established and recognized international 
refugee relief organizations; and 

(2) may not be used to facilitate the invol- 
untary repatriation of Salvadoran refugees 
who are in Honduras. 
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SEC. 708. ASSISTANCE FOR COSTA RICA. 

(a) Costa Rica’s Peace INITIATIVE.—The 
Congress applauds the efforts of Costa 
Rican President Oscar Arias Sanchez to es- 
tablish a firm and durable peace in Central 
America. The Congress strongly supports 
and encourages such attempts to end the re- 
gional military conflict and strengthen de- 
mocracy through diplomatic initiatives. 

(b) с оғ Founps.—Of the 
amounts made available for each of the 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to carry out chap- 
ter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (relating to the economic sup- 
port fund)— 

(1) not less than 23 percent of the aggre- 
gate amount which is allocated for country 
programs for Е! Salvador, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, and Costa Rica (excluding the amount 
provided for Costa Rica pursuant to рага- 
graph (2)), plus 

(2) an additional $14,000,000, 
shall be made available for assistance for 
Costa Rica. 

SEC. 709. ASSISTANCE FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF 
REGIONAL PEACE AGREEMENT. 

The funds which were authorized to be 
appropriated by section 722(h) of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Coop- 
eration Act of 1985 to assist in the imple- 
mentation of a Contadora agreement may 
also be used for expenses arising from im- 
plementation of an agreement resulting 
from the regional peace initiative proposed 
by President Arias of Costa Rica, if so pro- 
vided in an appropriation Act. 

SEC. 710. POLICY REGARDING PANAMA. 

(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) the United States Government has 
made a treaty commitment to transfer the 
Panama Canal to the Government of 
Panama; 


(2) even after that transfer, the United 
States will continue to have a desire for 
friendship with the Panamanian people, a 
strategic concern for the Isthmus of 
Panama, an interest in access to and use of 
the Panama Canal for the benefit of the 
maritime commerce of all nations, and an 
interest in cooperation with the Govern- 
ment of Panama; 

(3) political stability in Panama is one ele- 
ment, among others, which can serve to 
strengthen and enhance United States rela- 
tions with Panama, including security rela- 
tions; 

(4) political stability in Panama is best 
achieved by support for and maintenance of 
genuine democratic institutions in accord- 
ance with the Panamanian constitution, in- 
cluding the holding of free, fair, and honest 
elections, the strengthening of the judicial 
system, and the guarantee of a professional, 
nonpolitical military under civilian control; 
and 

(5) respect for internationally recognized 
human rights, including respect for freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, and due process of law, and the 
restoration of other political and civil 
rights, is an essential precondition to de- 
mocracy in Panama. 

(b) CERTIFICATION.— 

(1) FISCAL YEAR 1988.—None of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated by this Act 
for fiscal year 1988 may be made available 
for Panama unless the President certifies to 
the Congress that the Government of 
Panama is taking meaningful and appropri- 
ate steps to ensure that the 1989 presiden- 
tial and parliamentary elections will be free, 
fair, and honest. 

(2) FISCAL YEAR 1989.—Of the funds au- 
thorized to be appropriated by this Act for 
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fiscal year 1989 which are allocated for as- 
sistance for Panama— 

(A) half shall be available for obligation 
for assistance for Panama only if the Presi- 
dent certifies to the Congress after Septem- 
ber 30, 1988, that the Government of 
Panama is taking meaningful and appropri- 
ate steps to ensure that the 1989 presiden- 
tial and parliamentary elections will be free, 
fair, and honest; and 

(B) the other half shall be available for 
obligation for assistance for Panama only if 
the President certifies to the Congress that 
the presidential elections were held in 1989 
and were free, fair, and honest. 

(3) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Each 
certification required by this subsection 
shall be submitted in writing to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate at least 30 days before 
funds are obligated for any assistance sub- 
ject to this subsection, shall discuss fully 
and completely the justification for making 
the required determination, and shall de- 
scribe fully the assistance proposed to be 
provided and the purposes to which it is di- 
rected. 

(4) NONAPPLICABILITY OF OTHER CONDI- 
TIONS.—Section 761 of this Act shall not 
apply with respect to assistance for Panama. 
SEC. 711. NICARAGUA. 

Section 722(d) of the International Securi- 
ty and Development Cooperation Act of 
1985 is amended by amending the second 
sentence to read as follows: “The United 
States shall make no agreement and shall 
enter into no understanding, either formal 
or informal, under which а recipient of 
United States economic or military assist- 
ance or & purchaser of United States mili- 
tary equipment shall provide assistance of 
any kind to persons or groups engaging in 
an insurgency or other act of rebellion 
against the Government of Nicaragua.“. 

SEC. 712. RESTRICTIONS ON ASSISTANCE TO 
POLICE. 

(a) PRoHIBITION.—During fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, assistance may not be provided to 
police forces and prison authorities in El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras under 
chapter 2 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (relating to grant military 
assistance). 

(b) CONDITION ON FUTURE ASSISTANCE.—It 
is the sense of the Congress that before as- 
sistance is permitted after fiscal year 1989 
for police forces and prison authorities in El 
Salvador, Guatemala, or Honduras, substan- 
tial progress must be made in that country 
in establishing judicial systems that demon- 
strate their ability to bring to justice crimi- 
nals, in particular, those in the police and 
military forces. 

(с) DEFINITION.—As used in this section, 
the term “police forces" includes all mem- 
bers of security forces other than the regu- 
lar uniformed armed forces, and in the case 
of El Salvador, includes all members of the 
National Police, Treasury Police, National 
Guard, and civil defense organizations. 

Part B—SOUTH AMERICA 
SEC. 721. MILITARY ASSISTANCE FOR PARAGUAY. 

(а) CONDITIONS ON ASSISTANCE.—For fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989, funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out chapter 2 of part 
II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (re- 
lating to grant military assistance), chapter 
5 of part П of that Act (relating to interna- 
tional military education and training), or 
the Arms Export Control Act (relating to 
foreign military sales financing) may not be 
used for assistance for Paraguay unless the 
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President certifies to the Congress, before 
providing any such assistance for that fiscal 
year, that the Government of Paraguay— 

(1) has ended the practice of torture and 
abuse of individuals held in detention by its 
military and security forces; 

(2) has instituted procedures to ensure 
that those arrested are promptly charged 
and brought to trial; 

(3) has restored the political rights neces- 
sary for democracy, including freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press; and 

(4) has taken steps toward internal recon- 
ciliation and а pluralistic democratic 
system. 

(b) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Each 
certification required by this section shall 
be submitted in writing to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
of the Senate at least 30 days before funds 
are obligated for any assistance subject to 
this section, shall discuss fully and com- 
pletely the justification for making each of 
the required determinations, and shall de- 
scribe fully the assistance proposed to be 
provided and the purposes to which it is di- 
rected. 

SEC. 722, ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE FOR URUGUAY. 

Of the amounts authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out chapter 4 of part II of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to 
the economic support fund), not less than 
$6,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 shall be available only for Uru- 
guay. 
SEC. 723. SUSPENSION OF OPIC PROGRAMS FOR 

CHILE. 

(a) WORKER  RicHTS.—The Congress 
hereby determines that the Government of 
Chile has not taken steps to adopt and im- 
plement laws that extend internationally 
recognized workers rights (as defined in sec- 
tion 502(a)(4) of the Trade Act of 1974) to 
workers in that country. 

(b) TERMINATION OF ОРІС PROGRAMS.—Ac- 
cordingly, as required by section 231А(аХ1) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the 
Overseas Private Investment Corporation 
may not insure, reinsure, guarantee, or fi- 
nance any project to be undertaken in 
Chile, The President may not use the waiver 
authority contained in section 231А(аХ3) of 
that Act. 

(с) EFFECTIVE Date.—This section shall 
apply during fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

SEC. 724. RESTRICTIONS ON TRAINING ASSISTANCE 
FOR ARGENTINA AND BRAZIL. 

(a) EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN PROHIBI- 
TIONS.—Section 638 of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” before “No”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(b) No provision of this Act or any other 
provision of law shall be construed to pro- 
hibit assistance for any training activity 
which is funded under this Act for Brazil or 
Argentina as long as such country continues 
to have a democratically elected govern- 
ment and the assistance is otherwise con- 
sistent with sections 116, 502B, 620(f), 620A, 
and 660 of this Act.“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—_The amendment 
made by subsection (аХ2) does not apply 
with respect to funds appropriated prior to 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Part C—THE CARIBBEAN 
SEC. 741. ASSISTANCE FOR HAITI. 

(a) Economic ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) Economic SUPPORT FUND.—Of the 
amounts made available to carry out chap- 
ter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, not less than $41,300,000 for 
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each of fiscal years 1988 and 1989 shall be 
available only for Haiti, subject to para- 
graph (3) and subsection (c). Of these 
amounts, up to $300,000 for each fiscal year 
shall be available only for assistance for 
Haiti under section 534 of that Act (relating 
to the administration of justice program) 
following the transfer of the police to the 
Ministry of Justice pursuant to a new con- 
stitution. 

(2) DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE.—Of the 
amounts made available to carry out chap- 
ter 1 of part I of that Act, not less than 
$40,000,000 for each of fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 shall be available only for Haiti, sub- 
ject to paragraph (3) and subsection (c). 
These funds shall be used to support a tran- 
sition to and to strengthen democracy in 
Haiti, emphasizing job creation, rural devel- 
opment, health care and sanitation, small 
scale irrigation, reforestation, watershed 
conservation, swine repopulation, and liter- 
acy education. Such assistance should re- 
flect the need to distribute development as- 
sistance resources more equitably among 
the various regions in Haiti in order to sup- 
port sustainable development in all of Haiti. 

(3) CONDITIONS ON ASSISTANCE.—Funds 
may be obligated for assistance for Haiti 
pursuant to paragraph (1) and (2) for a 
fiscal year only if, before obligating funds 
for that fiscal year, the President deter- 
mines the Government of Haiti is meeting 
the criteria specified in section 202(d) of the 
Special Foreign Assistance Act of 1986. 

(4) PuBLIC LAW 480.—Of the funds made 
available to carry out the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, not less than $20,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 shall be avail- 
able only for Haiti. 

(b) MILITARY ASSISTANCE.— 

(1) LIMITATION ON AMOUNT AND USES,—For 
each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989, not 
more than an aggregate amount of 
$2,400,000 may be made available for assist- 
ance for Haiti under chapter 2 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating 
to grant military assistance) and chapter 5 
of part II of that Act (relating to interna- 
tional military education and training). Ma- 
terial assistance under chapter 2 of part II 
of that Act shall be restricted to nonlethal 
items such as transportation and communi- 
cations equipment and uniforms. 

(2) CONDITIONS ON ASSISTANCE.— Assistance 
described in paragraph (1) may be obligated 
for Haiti only if the President certifies to 
the Congress that the following conditions 
exist in Haiti: 

(A) A formal written request for such as- 
sistance has been submitted to the United 
States by an elected civilian government 
which satisfies the requirements of subsec- 
tion (c) and that request specifies a compre- 
hensive plan for the reform and reorganiza- 
tion of the mission, command, and control 
structures of the armed forces of Haiti con- 
sistent with democratic processes, the rule 
of law, and constitutional government. Such 
а plan should include a publicly announced 
commitment by the armed forces of Haiti to 
abide by international human rights stand- 
ards and adoption of a code of conduct to 
assure adherence to these standards. 

(B) The Government of Haiti is making 
substantial efforts— 

(i) to exercise effective control over the 
armed forces of Haiti; 

(di) to prevent the involvement of the 
armed forces in human rights abuses and 
corruption by removing from the armed 
forces and prosecuting, in accordance with 
due process, those members of the armed 
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forces responsible for the human rights 
abuses and corruption; 

(iii) to ensure that freedom of speech and 
assembly are respected; 

(iv) to conduct investigations into the kill- 
ings of unarmed civilians in Gonaives, Mar- 
tissant, and Fort Dimanche and during the 
protests of June and July 1987, to prosecute, 
in accordance with due process, those re- 
sponsible for those killings, and to prevent 
any similar occurrences in the future; 

(v) to provide education and training to 
the armed forces of Haiti with respect to 
internationally recognized human rights 
and the political and civil rights essential to 
democracy, in order to enable those forces 
to function consistent with those rights; and 

(vi) to take steps to implement the policy 
of the Government of Haiti requiring 
former members of the Volunteers for Na- 
tional Security (VSN) to turn in their weap- 
ons and to take the necessary actions to en- 
force this requirement. 

(3) CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS.—Each 
certification required by this subsection 
shall be submitted in writing to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate at least 30 days before 
funds are obligated for any assistance sub- 
ject to this subsection, shall discuss fully 
and completely the justification for making 
each of the required determinations, and 
shall describe fully the assistance proposed 
to be provided and the purposes to which it 
is directed. 

(4) REPORTS.—Not later than 90 days after 
the President submits his certification 
under paragraph (2) and 180 days thereaf- 
ter, the President shall report to the Con- 
gress on the extent to which the actions of 
the Government of Haiti are consistent with 
each of the objectives specified in para- 
graph (2). Half of the assistance allocated 
for Haiti for each fiscal year pursuant to 
paragraph (1) shall be withheld from dis- 
bursement until the President submits the 
first such report. 

(с) DULY ELECTED CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT.— 
None of the funds authorized to be appro- 
priated by this Act may be expended for as- 
sistance for Haiti after February 7, 1988, 
unless a civilian government, elected freely 
and fairly in accordance with the constitu- 
tion approved March 29, 1987, is in power in 
Haiti and is exercising the full authorities 
entrusted to it by that constitution. 

SEC. 742. CARIBBEAN DEVELOPMENT PLAN. 

(a) Purpose.—In order to determine the 
necessary infrastructural developments that 
would be adequate in supporting United 
States economic development policies in the 
Caribbean region, determine the needed ag- 
ricultural developments that would improve 
and strengthen this regional industry, and 
determine an effective approach by the 
United States to the development of the 
Caribbean region, it is the purpose of this 
section— 

(1) to provide for a regional comprehen- 
sive study of the developmental needs of the 
Caribbean region in terms of infrastructure, 
human resources, transportation, tourism, 
and agriculture; and 

(2) to provide for a feasibility study of a 
Caribbean food corporation. 

(b) Funpine.—Of the funds allocated for 
the Caribbean regional program under 
chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961 (relating to the economic 
support fund), up to $500,000 for fiscal year 
1988 may, subject to subsection (e), be made 
available for the Caribbean Community 
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group (CARICOM) for use in accordance 
with subsection (c). These funds shall 
remain available until expended, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law. 

(c) Use оғ Funps.—The Caribbean Com- 
munity group shall, in close consultation 
with countries in the Caribbean region, use 
the funds made available pursuant to sub- 
section (b) for— 

(1) a comprehensive study of the economic 
development needs of the Caribbean region, 
including infrastructure, human resources, 
transportation, tourism, and agriculture; 
and 

(2) a feasibility study of a Caribbean food 
corporation. 

(d) REPORT.—As a condition of receiving 
funds pursuant to this section, the Caribbe- 
an Community group shall be required to 
submit a report to the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development not later than January 
15, 1989. This report shall include— 

(1) a full accounting of the funds utilized 
for the studies described in subsection (c); 

(2) the overall findings of those studies; 
and 

(3) the recommendations of the Caribbean 

Community group, based on those studies, 
for an effective development plan for the 
Caribbean region, including recommenda- 
tions of an appropriate role for the United 
States regarding implementation of the 
plan. 
The Administrator for the Agency of Inter- 
national Development shall immediately 
transmit copies of this report to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 

(e) SUBMISSION OF PROPOSAL ON USE OF 
Funps.—Funds authorized to be made avail- 
able under subsection (b) may be provided 
to the Caribbean Community group only if 
the Caribbean Community group submits to 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, not later than 90 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
а proposal describing in detail how the Саг- 
ibbean Community group will use the funds 
to carry out the objectives of this section. If 
the Administrator of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development does not receive such 
а proposal within that 90-day period, the 
funds authorized to be made available under 
subsection (b) may be used for other pur- 
poses under the Caribbean regional pro- 


gram. 

(4) DEFINITION OF CARIBBEAN REGION.—As 
used in this section, the term “Caribbean 
Region” includes— 

(1) Antigua and Barbuda, the Bahamas, 
Barbados, Dominica, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Grenada, Haiti, Jamaica, St. Christo- 
pher and Nevis, St. Vincent and the Grena- 
dines, St. Lucia, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Belize, and Guyana; 

(2) Anguilla, Cayman Islands, Montserrat, 
Netherlands Antilles, Turks and Caicos Is- 
lands, and the British Virgin Islands; and 

(3) French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Mar- 
tinique. 


SEC. 743. ASSISTANCE FOR THE EASTERN CARIBBE- 
AN. 


Of the aggregate amounts made available 
to carry out chapter 1 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to de- 
velopment assistance) and chapter 4 of part 
II of that Act (relating to the economic sup- 
port fund), not less than $1,500,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 shall be 
available only to assist electric utilities in 
the Eastern Caribbean in developing a 
common services program and to provide 
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technical assistance and training to such 

utilities. 

SEC. 744. ANNUAL REPORT ON SOVIET MILITARY 
ASSISTANCE TO CUBA. 

Section 25 of the Arms Export Control 
Act, as amended by section 905 of this Act, 
is amended by adding at the end of subsec- 
tion (d) the following: “Тһе information re- 
quired by subsection (a)(9) shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress no later than May 1 
of each year.“. 

Part D—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE 
REGION GENERALLY 
SEC. 761. CONDITION ON MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
FOR LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIB- 
BEAN. 


For fiscal years 1988 and 1989, assistance 
may be provided for a country in Latin 
America or the Caribbean under chapter 2 
of part II of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (relating to grant military assistance), 
under chapter 5 of part II of that Act (relat- 
ing to international military education and 
training), and under the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act (relating to foreign military sales) 
only if that country has a democratically 
elected civilian government and requests 
such assistance. 

SEC. 762. ALLOCATIONS OF ECONOMIC SUPPORT 
FUND ASSISTANCE, 

For each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989, 
not more than 30 percent of the amounts al- 
located for assistance for Latin America and 
the Caribbean under chapter 4 of part II of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 may be 
allocated for any single country. 

SEC. 763. INTER-AMERICAN FOUNDATION. 

The first sentence of section 401(sX2) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1969 is 
amended to read as follows: “Тһеге are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $16,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $16,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1989 to carry out the purposes of this 
section.". 

SEC. 764. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE PROGRAM. 

Section 534 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 is amended to read as follows: 

"SEC. 534. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Subject to the 
provisions of this section, the President is 
authorized to furnish assistance to countries 
and organizations, including national and 
regional institutions, in order to strengthen 
the administration of justice in countries in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. To the 
fullest extent possible, such assistance shall 
be provided through multilateral or regional 
institutions. Such assistance shall be de- 
signed to— 

“(1) promote respect for the rule of law 
and internationally recognized human 
rights by all elements of society; 

“(2) improve the professionalism and ef- 
fectiveness of the judicial system and in- 
crease the accessibility of the judicial 
system and its capabilities to operate hu- 
manely and fairly; and 

“(3) promote the development of civilian 
democratic institutions, including an effec- 
tive legal profession; an independent judici- 
ary; professional, modern, and humane law 
enforcement agencies; and effective applica- 
tion of the principle of equal justice under 
law. 

"(b) Types oF ASSISTANCE AUTHORIZED.— 
Assistance under this section may only in- 
clude the following: 

“(1) Programs to support specialized pro- 
fessional training, scholarships, and ex- 
changes for continuing legal education. 

“(2) Programs to enhance prosecutorial 
and judicial capabilities and protection for 
participants in judicial cases. 
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“(3)(A) Programs to enhance investigative 
and forensic capabilities, conducted under 
judicial or prosecutorial control. Among the 
programs conducted under this subpara- 
graph shall be programs of training in pro- 
cedures to investigate allegations of human 
rights violations and other crimes by law en- 
forcement and military personnel. 

“(B) Programs to assist in the develop- 
ment of academic instruction and curricula 
for training law enforcement personnel. 

"(C) Programs to improve the administra- 
tive and management capabilities of law en- 
forcement agencies, especially their capa- 
bilities relating to career development, per- 
sonnel performance evaluation, and internal 
discipline procedures. 

D) Programs, conducted through multi- 
lateral or regional institutions, to improve 
penal institutions and the rehabilitation of 
offenders. 

"(4) Programs to strengthen professional 
organizations in order to promote services 
to members and the role of the bar in judi- 
cial selection, enforcement of ethical stand- 
ards, and legal reform. 

"(5) Programs to increase the availability 
of legal materials and publications. 

“(6) Programs to provide seminars, confer- 
ences, and training and educational pro- 
grams to improve the administration of jus- 
tice and to strengthen respect for the rule 
of law апа internationally recognized 
human rights. 

“(7) Programs to revise and modernize 
legal codes and procedures. 

"(c) PROHIBITION ON UNITED STATES MILI- 
TARY INVOLVEMENT IN PROGRAM.—Personnel 
of the Department of Defense and members 
of the United States Armed Forces may not 
participate in the planning, management, 
training, or implementation of programs au- 
thorized by this section. 

“(4) EqUIPMENT.—In carrying out this sec- 
tion, primary emphasis shall be placed on 
the provision of training and other services, 
rather than the provision of equipment. Not 
more than 25 percent of the funds made 
available each fiscal year for programs 
under subsection (bX3) may be used to pro- 
vide equipment. Funds made available to 
carry out this section may not be used to 
provide any lethal equipment. 

"(e) CONSULTATION WITH ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR HUMAN RicuHts.—The Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs shall be consulted in 
the development and implementation of 

programs under this section, including de- 
terminations of the countries that will re- 
ceive assistance and determinations of the 
nature of the assistance to be provided. 

“(f) ADVANCE NOTICE ТО CONGRESS.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Funds may not be obli- 
gated for assistance under this section 
unless the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
are notified in writing in accordance with 
the procedures applicable to reprogram- 
mings pursuant to section 634A of this Act. 
Such notification shall specify the country 
which will receive the assistance and the 
amount, purpose, and nature of the assist- 
ance, including a detailed description of the 
assistance. Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), such notification shall be provided at 
least 15 days before the funds are obligated. 

“(2) SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS.—In the case of 
assistance under subsection (bX3), such no- 
tifications shall be given at least 30 days in 
advance and shall specify where the assist- 
ance is to be provided and the persons who 
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will receive the training or otherwise be the 
recipients of the assistance. 

“(3) DETERMINATIONS.—Assistance may be 
provided under subsection (bX3) only if the 
President determines, and certifies to the 
Congress in the notification required by this 
subsection, that the government of the re- 
cipient country, during the preceding 6 
months, either— 

“(A) made significant and demonstrated 
progress in eliminating human rights viola- 
tions, including torture, incommunicado de- 
tention, detention of persons solely for the 
non-violent expression of their political 
views, and prolonged detention without 


trial; or 

“(B) respected internationally recognized 

human rights and did not engage in any of 
the human rights violations specified in sub- 
paragraph (A). 
Each certification under subparagraph (A) 
shall discuss fully and completely the justi- 
fication for making the determination with 
respect to each type of human rights viola- 
tion specified in subparagraph (A). 

"(g) ANNUAL REPORT.—As part of the 
annual presentation materials on foreign as- 
sistance, the President shall submit a report 
to the Congress— 

“(1) describing in detail the assistance pro- 
vided to each country under this section 
during the preceding fiscal year, planned for 
the current fiscal year, and proposed for the 
coming fiscal year; and 

“(2) describing, for each country receiving 
assistance under this section, how such as- 
sistance enhances judicial authority, 
humane and professional law enforcement, 
and respect for internationally recognized 
human rights, in particular internal discipli- 
nary procedures and prosecutions of police 
and military personnel who are alleged to 
have engaged in human rights abuses and 
crimes, and the extent to which increased 
arrests and prosecutions have occurred or 
can be expected to occur as a result of the 

ce. 

“(h) FUNDING.— 

"(1) ESF runps.—Not more than 
$28,000,000 of the funds made available to 
carry out this chapter for each of fiscal 
years 1988 and 1989 shall be available to 
carry out this section, in addition to 
amounts otherwise available for such pur- 


pose. 

“(2) TRANSFER OF MAP FUNDS.—Not to 
exceed $6,000,000 of the funds made avail- 
able to carry out chapter 2 of this part for 
each of fiscal years 1988 and 1989 may be 
transferred for use under this section. Any 
funds so transferred shall be counted 
against the $28,000,000 ceiling established 
by paragraph (1). Any transfer of funds 
under this paragraph shall be subject to the 
advance notification requirements specified 
in subsection (fX1). 

“(3) REDUCTION ОР EARMARKINGS.—If the 
amount made available to carry out this sec- 
tion for fiscal year 1988 or for fiscal year 
1989 is less than $28,000,000, the amounts 
specified in paragraphs (2), (4), and (5) of 
subsection (i) shall be deemed to be reduced 
for that fiscal year to the amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount speci- 
fied in that paragraph as the amount made 
available to carry out this section bears to 
$28,000,000. 

"(4) LIMITATION ON FUNDING OF CERTAIN 
PROGRAMS.—Not more than $7,000,000 of the 
funds made available for each such fiscal 
year to carry out this section shall be used 
for the programs described in subsection 
(bX3), excluding programs for El Salvador 
апа Guatemala. 
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"(1) ASSISTANCE FOR SPECIFIC COUNTRIES.— 

“(1) EL satvapor.—Of the funds made 
available for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 to carry out this section, not more 
than $3,000,000 may be used for El Salvador 
for programs described in subsections (bX3). 

“(2) GUATEMALA.—OfÍ the funds made 
available for each of the fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 to carry out this section, not less 
than $2,000,000 shall be available only for 
Guatemala for programs described in sub- 
section (bX3). 

"(3) HONDURAS.—Of the funds made avail- 
able for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 to carry out this section, not more 
than $2,000,000 may be used for assistance 
for Honduras under this section. 

“(4) PERU.—Of the funds made available 
for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 to 
carry out this section, not less than 
$1,000,000 shall be available only for assist- 
ance for Peru under this section. 

“(5) COLOMBIA.—Of the funds made avail- 
able for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 
1989 to carry out this section, not less than 
$3,000,000 shall be used to provide to the 
Government of Colombia such assistance as 
it may request to provide protection against 
narcoterrorist attacks to judges, other gov- 
ernment officials, and members of the press. 
The assistance authorized by this paragraph 
for Colombia is in addition to the programs 
authorized by subsection (b) of this section. 

“(6) Нліті.--бесііоп 741(a) of the Interna- 
tional Security and Development Coopera- 
tion Act of 1987 authorizes up to $300,000 
for each of the fiscal years 1988 and 1989 
for assistance for Haiti under this section. 

"(7) Paracuay.—Assistance may not be 
provided for Paraguay under this section for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

"(8) Снпк.--Аввізбапсе for Chile under 
this section is subject to the limitations con- 
tained in section 726(b) of the International 
Security and Development Cooperation Act 
of 1981. 

““(j) WAIVER OF CERTAIN Laws.—Assistance 
under this section may be provided without 
regard to section 660 of this Act. Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law which 
restricts assistance to foreign countries, as- 
sistance may be provided under this section 
for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for programs 
for Peru and for programs for Brazil and 
Argentina which only involve their partici- 
pation in regional and multilateral projects 
and activities. 

(k) EXPIRATION Date.—The authority of 
this section shall expire on September 30, 
1989.”. 

SEC. 765. CARIBBEAN-CENTRAL AMERICAN SCHOL- 
ARSHIP PARTNERSHIP. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP PRO- 
GraM.—The Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development shall establish 
and administer a program of scholarship as- 
sistance, in cooperation with State govern- 
ments, universities, community colleges, and 
businesses, to provide scholarships in the 
form of loans to enable students from eligi- 
ble countries in the Caribbean and Central 
America to study in the United States. 

(b) Grants ТО Srates.—In carrying out 
this section, the Administrator may make 
grants to States to provide scholarship as- 
sistance for undergraduate degree programs 
and for training programs of one year or 
longer in study areas related to the critical 
development needs of the students’ respec- 
tive countries. 

(c) CONSULTATION WITH STATES.—The Ad- 
ministrator shall consult with the partici- 
pating States with regard to the educational 
opportunities available within each State 
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and on the assignment of scholarship recipi- 
ents. 

(d) SELECTION PANELS.—The Administrator 
shall establish a selection panel for each eli- 
gible country to select the individuals from 
that country who will receive scholarships 
е this section. The panel shall consist 
01-- 

(1) опе or more representatives of the 
Agency of International Development mis- 
sion for that country; 

(2) one or more representatives of the gov- 
ernment of that country; and 

(3) representatives of academic and other 
appropriate institutions of that country, 
who an constitute a majority of the 
panel. 

(е) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share for 
each year for which а State receives pay- 
ments under this section shall be not less 
than 50 percent. 

(f) NoN-FEDERAL SHARE.— The non-Federal 
share of payments under this section may 
be in cash, including the waiver of tuition or 
the offering of in-State tuition or housing 
waivers or subsidies, or in-kind fairly evalu- 
ated, including the provision of books or 
supplies. 

(g) Private SECTOR PARTICIPATION.—TO 
the maximum extent practicable, each par- 
ticipating State shall enlist the assistance of 
the private sector to enable the State to 
meet the non-Federal share of payments 
under this section. Wherever appropriate, 
each participating State shall encourage the 
private sector to offer internships or other 
opportunities consistent with the purposes 
of this section to students receiving scholar- 
ships under this section. 

(h) FuwprNG.—Funds allocated for Latin 
American and Caribbean regional programs 
under chapter 4 of part II of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 (relating to the eco- 
nomic support fund) may be used in carry- 
ing out this section. 

(i) ELIGIBLE COUNTRIES.—As used in this 
section, the term “eligible country" means 
any country which is designated by the 
President as а beneficiary country pursuant 
to the Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery 
Act. 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 3100, the International 
and Development Cooperation Act of 1987. 
This legislation was passed by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on August 5, 1987, and 
authorizes tions for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989 of over $11.4 billion annually. This 


component of American foreign policy. They 
help protect and promote United States politi- 
cn nd oM кене ad Мө мн 
| as help others help themselves. They 
contribute to our national economy. 
to 70 percent of these funds will be 


program 
in this legislation, can be dramatically illustrat- 
by a quick review of how H.R. 3100 affects 
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the Middle East and Europe. These two re- 
gions are to receive over 55 percent of the 
funds for fiscal year 1988 and 1989 contained 
in this bill. 

EUROPE 

In Europe, Mr. Chairman, this bill supports 
the continued vitality of NATO's southern 
flank and the strengthening of Western securi- 
ty interests in the Mediterranean region. 

Four key NATO allies—Portugal, Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey—are to receive over $150 
million in economic support fund money, $460 
million in grant military assistance and over 
$500 million in foreign military sales financing 


Together these four nations, along with Italy 
and France, have important responsibilities in 
NATO's southern region, an area which is in- 


creasingly vital to Western security. The politi- 


four agreements provide NATO with a military 
the Mediterranean Sea. At the 
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allies 
augment their own contributions 
to Western security. All of these countries are 
upgrading their military forces and need Amer- 


| 


United States is of vital importance. For this 
reason there is $343 million in security 
ance for Greece in this bill. Greece has a so- 
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descended from ancient Greece—the cradie 
of democracy. 

Turkey is also an important country for the 
United States and its contribution to NATO is 
critical. А new base access agreement in 
force until 1990 was signed in March 1987 
and we expect its implementation to proceed. 
Turkey is NATO's major link with the Middle 
East. It is the only Islamic member of NATO. 
We need to help with the Turkish Government 
with its own impressive efforts to rebuild 
Turkey economically and militarily after years 
of instability in the 1970's. We should also en- 
courage the ongoing political changes in 
Turkey, especially the return to a fully demo- 
cratic and open government and Turkey's ef- 
forts to grapple with difficult problems in the 
area of human rights. 

The United States does have differences 
with Turkey on the Cyprus issue and on some 
human matters and these issues affect 
policy, but it is also true that Turkey, an Islam- 
ic nation, is a key pro-West country in a turbu- 
lent region with common borders with such 
States as Bulgaria, the Soviet Union, Iran Iraq, 
and Syria. We neglect Turkey at our own peril. 
This bill contains $490 million in military as- 
sistance, over $75 million in economic aid and 
$3.5 million in military training for Turkey. 

The $15 million fiscal year 1988 economic 
program supported by this bill for Cyprus is 
another key sign of strong U.S. support for 
this island nation. Continued United States as- 
sistance supplements efforts to help facilitate 
a negotiated settlement of the Cyprus dispute. 
The frustrations of many Americans over the 
lack of progress toward a settlement of the 
Cyprus dispute and over the recent arms pur- 
chases and military build-up on the island are 
understandable, but | hope my colleagues re- 
alize that it is important not to let the situation 
on Cyprus deteriorate and it is crucial to try to 
buttress UN diplomacy. | am sure my col- 
leagues are aware of the continued impor- 
tance of U.S. economic assistance for Cyprus, 
including bicommunal projects that foster con- 
tacts between the Greek-Cypriot and Turkish- 
Cypriot communities. 

Spain is another country in Europe which is 
key to Western defenses and with whom we 
are currently in the midst of crucial base 
access negotiations. Spain seeks to integrate 
its military more effectively into the Western 
security system and will receive both econom- 
ic and military assistance in this legislation to 
facilitate its efforts in this area. This assist- 
ance, which contains $105 million in FMS 
concessional credits, $12 million in economic 
aid and $3 million in military training, is impor- 
tant if Spain's membership in NATO is to be 
consolidated and we are to build a constituen- 
cy for NATO in Spain. It will also heip Spain's 
democratic government define a new and 
clear role for its military forces in the Atlantic 
alliance. 

Portugal is also to receive substantial eco- 
nomic and security assistance in this bill— 
some $80 million in MAP security assistance 
and $65 million in economic aid. The United 
States renewed its bilateral base agreement 
with Portugal in December 1983. This agree- 
ment provides the United States continued 
use of Lajes Air Base in the Azores Islands. 
Prime Minister Cavaco Silva has stated that 
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his government may call for a review of this 
important base access agreement in 1988. 

U.S. assistance will promote Portugal's se- 
curity, strengthen its democracy, and enhance 
its contribution to NATO and the defense of 
Western security. It will also help alleviate the 
financial burdens of Portugal's troubled econ- 
omy. Portugal is taking difficult steps to reform 
its economy. It is in our interest to help the 
Portuguese Government succeed in these ef- 
forts. 

Our assistance programs for these four 
NATO allies serves to buttress vital Western 
security interests. This bill contains an addi- 
tional authorization of $400 million in assist- 
ance for base rights countries, significant por- 
tions of which will go to these southern Euro- 
pean allies. Without the assistance in this bill, 
American access to key military facilities is 
compromised and the ability of our allies to 
strengthen their own defenses is weakened. 
NATO's southern flank is vital to United 
States interest and we must not let its security 
be undermined. 

MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Chairman, the Middle East will receive 
over 40 percent of the funds authorized in 
fiscal year 1988 in this bill. These funds are 
closely related to American efforts to promote 
and expand the Middle East peace process 
and to strengthen moderate forces in the 
region. While efforts to restart the Middle East 
peace process proceed in the coming weeks 
and months, it is critically important to main- 
tain the security and economic well-being of 
our friends in the region in the expectation 
that new opportunities for further progress 
toward a comprehensive peace will be cre- 
ated and that no party will foreclose those 
possibilities: 

H.R. 3100 provides for: 

An authorization for Israel in fiscal year 
1988 and fiscal year 1989 of $3 billion annual- 
ly in economic and military assistance to be 
provided on a grant basis. The United States 
has a historic commitment to Israel's security 
and economic well-being and U.S. assistance 
provides a tangible demonstration of the 
strength and durability of that commitment. 
The United States seeks to give Israel the 
confidence to take the risks necessary to 
pursue the peace process. It is a continuing 
principle of U.S. security assistance to enable 
Israel to maintain a qualitative edge in military 
technology in the Middle East. This is espe- 
cially important because of the Soviet ship- 
ment of sophisticated arms to other countries 
in the region and especially to Syria. Econom- 
ic assistance provided to Israel helps to sup- 
plement Israel's own efforts to address its 
economic problems. Israel has undertaken 
some important steps over the last 2 years 
and the economy is much improved. | think a 
vast majority of Israelis understand that further 
action is essential to sustain the improved 
economic situation in Isreal. 

An authorization for Egypt for fiscal year 
1988 and 1989 of some $2.3 billion annually, 
including $1.3 billion in military assistance, 
$815 million in economic assistance and $180 
million in food aid in fiscal year 1988 and 
$165 million in fiscal year 1989. Egypt remains 
critical to the success of U.S. regional political 
and strategic policies and these requests sup- 
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port U.S. policy. The United States and Egypt 
have shared strategic interest in the stability 
of the Middle East and the surrounding region, 
especially Africa, and a shared strategic com- 
mitment to a peaceful solution of the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict. Egypt has been an active partner 
in the Middle East peace process and a 
strong supporter of U.S. policy in the Persian 
Gulf. Continued Egyptian support is crucial to 
the ultimate success of United States policies 
in the Middle East and Persian Gulf. 

Smaller authorizations for economic and 
military assistance for other countries in the 
region: Jordan is to receive $60 million, Oman 
$20 million; and the Yemen Arab Republic 
$31 million. We have important ties to these 
countries and a stake in what happens to 
each. Our programs with these countries pro- 
mote broad U.S. policy objectives in the 
Middle East. In the case of Oman, our pro- 
gram is directly related to a military facilities 
access agreement for U.S. forces; Oman is lo- 
cated near the entrance to the Persian Gulf 
and abuts the Strait of Hormuz. 

And an authorization of $20 million for spe- 
cial Middle East programs to promote regional 
cooperative programs involving both Israelis 
and Arabs, economic development projects in 
the critical West Bank and Gaza area where 
significant proportions of the Palestinian 
people live, and regional program support and 
development. These programs are small in 
amounts but touch the lives of many people 
and promote the cause of peace. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States continues 
to have a stake in what happens in the Middle 
East. We cannot walk away from the region 
because of frustrations with the peace proc- 
ess or the tense situation in the Persian Gulf. 
We have important and interrelated interests 
in the stability and well-being of friends in the 
region, in access to oil, in reducing regional 
tensions and in preventing the Soviets from 
obtaining an enhanced position in the area. 
The funds in this legislation help us in promot- 
ing these interests. Without these 
efforts to energize the peace process will be 
hampered. 

ESF ACCOUNTABILITY PROVISION 

H.R. 3100 also contains a series of seven 

provisions which seek to insure better use and 


quire that a greater portion of our ESF assist- 
ance be used to promote long-term develop- 
ment in recipient nations and that local cur- 
rency proceeds not required for local U.S. 
costs 
ance. 


be available for development assist- 
. Third, they limit, with a waiver, the 
amount of of foreign assist- 
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or unintended purposes and require mandato- 
гу sanctions for such diversions. 

These provisions strengthen oversight of 
the ESF program and insure greater account- 
ability of funds provided. They help make H.R. 
3100 a better bill. 

SUMMARY 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, | wish to reiter- 
ate my support for H.R. 3100, Many Members 
may feel it is not a good time for any foreign 
aid bill, that the mood of the American people 
is against the legislation and that, given the 
amendments being proposed, this bill should 
not be supported. 

It is clear that due to our significant domes- 
tic needs and priorities, the amount of re- 
sources being provided for assistance over- 
seas is declining. Nevertheless, we must re- 
member that as a country we cannot confront 
the foreign policy challenges we face and 
counter aggressive policies of our adversaries 
without the prudent use of economic and mili- 
tary assistance ms such as those con- 
tained in H.R. 3100. This bill supports key na- 
tional interests overseas, promotes trade, and 
represents well over 400,000 American jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, let me add one final plea. 
This bill strikes a careful balance between se- 
curity and economic programs and contains 
important policy guidelines. | would hope that 
any amendments retain this important bal- 
ance. 

Mr. Chairman, | urge the adoption of H.R. 
3100 to let the authorization process proceed. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, | rise in sup- 
port of title Vill of H.R. 3100, the provisions of 
Africa recovery and development, authored 
largely by the distinguished Chairman of the 
Africa Subcommittee, Mr. WOLPE. 

Last year, the Science, Space, and Tech- 
nology Committee issued a major report on 
the problems facing sub-Saharan Africa in 
feeding its own population. That report was 
based on 5 days of hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Natural Resources, Agriculture 
Research, and Environment, which | chair. | 
am pleased to note that title Vill contains 
many of the recommendations included in that 


report. 

Title Vill marks a bold step forward in our 
efforts to implement well-conceived policies 
and programs to promote long-range econom- 
ic growth in Africa. 

The bill embodies many of the reforms pro- 
posed during last year’s U.N. Special Session 
on Africa and it outlines the steps necessary 
to promote development and eliminate much 
of the suffering in famine-plagued sub-Saha- 
ran Africa. 

The Science Committee report found that 
“prospects for improving sub-Saharan Africa's 
food security rests in part upon the adoption 
of long-term development strategies which will 
restore damaged natural resources, promote 
sustainable agricultural practices, improve nat- 
ural resource management, and slow popula- 
tion growth.” 

This bill will go a long way in implementing 
these policies. It pays close attention to Afri- 
ca's natural resources and its fragile environ- 
mental base, promoting increased food pro- 
duction using appropriate and sustainable 
methods. 

The bill also recognizes the vital role of 
women in African society, particularly in agri- 
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cultural production. African women currently 
do 60 to 80 percent of the work involved in 
growing, processing, and marketing food, yet 
few programs focus on improving the farming 
skills and economic potential of women. 

The bill addresses this shortcoming by re- 
quiring AID development efforts to significantly 
expand the participation of African women in 
the critical development sectors, including in 
decisionmaking roles. 

There is widespread agreement that the 
status of African women must be improved for 
development efforts to succeed. Increased ef- 
forts to improve family planning and maternal 
child and health programs are urgently 
needed, and women must gain equal access 
to education, job training, and employment. 

Again, the bill responds to these needs by 
targeted AID development for increased train- 
ing for women and expansion of family ріап- 
ning programs. 

Africa’s population growth rate has reached 
crisis proportions. Ten years of annual popula- 
tion increases exceeding 3 percent across the 
continent, accompanied by 1-percent annual 
increases in food production, have reduced 
the food supply by 20 percent per capita over 
the last decade. 

Mr. Chairman, Africa is poised for change. 
Last year, | had the privilege, as the Chairman 
of the Global Committee on Parliamentarians 
on Population and Development, to attend a 
conference in Zimbabwe on the devastating 
effects of Africa’s soaring birth rates. Repre- 
sentatives from 39 African countries attended. 
For the first time, the African leaders at that 
conference embraced the need for family 
planning programs. 

Robert Mugabe, Zimbabwe's Prime Minister, 
Abdou Diouf, the President of Senegal and 
the Chairman of the Organization of African 
Unity, and Ide Oumarou, the Secretary Gener- 
al of the OAU, all expressed strong support 
for family planning programs. 

What is driving this new attitude is an un- 
derstanding of how the unchecked rate of 
population growth inexorably dooms any effort 
to develop. If population growth rates contin- 
ue, Africa’s population will double in 22 years. 

As Bernard Chidzero, Zimbabwe's Econom- 
ic Minister testified at the conference, no de- 
velopment program could possibly create the 
jobs, the schools, the health clinics, the food 
to meet the needs of a population that dou- 
bles every 18 to 20 years. 

The continent’s leaders are seeking our 
help and they have made it clear that they 
intend to pay more than lip-service to pro- 
grams to effect the necessary changes. 

This bill will start the process and show the 
world that the United States is prepared to 
play a major role in Africa’s future develop- 
ment. 


| congratulate the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. FASCELL, and the chairman of the 
Africa Subcommittee, Mr. Wo pe, for their 
leadership in drafting this innovative approach 
and bringing it to the floor. | urge my col- 
leagues to support this important new ap- 
proach to development assistance. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
SwrrH of Florida, having assumed the 
chair, Mr. AuCorn, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 3100) to author- 
ize international security and develop- 
ment assistance programs and Peace 
Corps programs for fiscal years 1988 
and 1989, and for other purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


[1 1545 


SUPPORTING THE TRANSITION 
TO DEMOCRACY IN HAITI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. CROCKETT] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CROCKETT. Mr. Speaker, today, along 
with my colleagues Mr. GILMAN and Мг. 
FAUNTROY, | will introduce a resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress in support 
of the electoral process now taking place in 
Haiti. His resolution also urges the United 
States, international and regional organiza- 
tions, and countries the world to 
н that process with all the resources at 

their command. 


This resolution is a product of our growing 


week and heard testimony that reflected that 
same concern from those most active in sup- 
port of the process of democratization in Haiti. 

It is time for the United States government 
to make abundantly clear its support for the 


They have been faced with strong and vio- 
lent opposition; 

Two presidential candidates have been mur- 
dered; 

Several hundred people were massacred 
during a demonstation in Jean Rabel, in north- 
ern Haiti; 

Death squad violence has continued, result- 
ing in random and unprovoked killings and the 
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“dumping” of bodies in Port-au-Prince and 
elsewhere; 


The Provisional Electoral Council headquar- 
ters has been burned and the lives of its 
members threatened; and 

Despite repeated requests, the provisional 
government has, for all practical purposes, 
abandoned the electoral council without the 
benefit of security or support. 

Yet, despite these dismal developments, 
the Haitian people continue to dedicate them- 
selves wholeheartedly to the election effort. 
Over 1.5 million Haitians have registered to 
vote in the upcoming election; and the elec- 
toral council continues its efforts to find 
secure polling places, produce ballots, and 
provide logistical support so that the elections 
take place on schedule. 

This process cannot be completed, howev- 
er, without the cooperation of the provisional 

ment and the continued assistance of 
the United States and other governments who 
are committed to seeing a real transition to 
democracy in Haiti. 

There are several concrete steps the United 
States can take to assist the Haitian people in 
their effort. 

We must continue to send financial assist- 
ance as necessary to the electoral council in 
an expeditious manner, and ensure, in every 
way possible, that that funding reaches the 
appropriate recipient; 

We must make clear the strong intention, 
on the part of both the executive and the leg- 
islature, to consider the conduct of free and 
fair elections an essential element in the con- 
sideration of future assistance to Haiti; 

We must encourage the provisional govern- 
ment, in the strongest possible terms, to do 
what is necessary to cooperate with the elec- 
toral council to provide the appropriate securi- 
ty, administrative and logistical support to 
allow the electoral council to carry out its 
mandate; and 

We must encourage international and re- 
gional organizations to lend their support to 
the efforts for an independent election in Haiti. 

These actions, while specific, are nonethe- 
less general in nature. | would also propose 
more specific assistance which would be ap- 
propriate and helpful, including assisting in the 
printing of ballots, and providing one or more 
helicopters to provide security and transporta- 
tion for those ballots to and from the polling 
places. 

As the strongest democracy in the world, 
and one which is trying its best to foster de- 
mocracy throughout the hemisphere, we 
should make every possible effort to support 
the Haitian people in their dedicated efforts 
toward a democratic society. 


WHAT TO EXPECT FROM THE 
BUDGET CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. OBEY] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take just a few moments to discuss 
the prospects facing us in terms of the 
agreement which we hope is going to 
be coming out of the domestic budget 
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summit. I think there is a misunder- 
standing in this country about exactly 
what it is that we can expect from 
that group. 

From what I hear, we are going to 
have a very limited agreement which 
comes out of that group and it will 
provide deficit reduction of around $23 
to $25 billion. I think virtually every- 
body in this House had hoped it would 
be more. But before we start jumping 
off cliffs because it is not more, we 
ought to ask ourselves why, in fact, 
those conferees have not been able to 
produce a larger package. 

I would suggest that the problem 
does not lie with the individuals who 
are members of the conference. The 
problem lies, I think, with a lot of 
people who are outside the conference 
doors. And it is just not the politicians. 
I find for instance in a good many 
polls that I have done in my own dis- 
trict that when I ask people if they 
favor deficits they will say, “Oh, по!” 
They do not want deficits. 

But then when they are asked what 
they would like to see cut, they will 
say, “No, we do not want to see educa- 
tion cut, we do not want to see health 
cut, we want to see farmers receive 
more help, not less, we want to see 
more AIDS research.” In fact, in my 
district the only three items which 
people indicate they would like to see 
cut are welfare, foreign aid, and mili- 
tary spending. 

In most districts in the country I 
think we will not see a majority for 
military spending but when we get 
beyond welfare and get beyond foreign 
assistance, the going gets mighty 
tough. So I do not see very many 
people giving the conferees much help 
in terms of reaching larger numbers, 
and that includes the White House. 

I find it interesting, for instance, 
that the White House seems to prefer 
larger foreign aid spending than the 
country prefers; it seems to prefer 
larger military budgets than the coun- 
try prefers; yet it does not want to pay 
for those programs with increased rev- 
enues. 

I hope that whatever is reported out 
by the conferees is not rejected simply 
on the grounds that it is too small. 

Mr. Speaker, more important almost 
than the content of the deficit reduc- 
tion package that comes out of the 
conference is simply a demonstration 
of the ability of both parties to jointly 
govern. For us to be unable to compro- 
mise and to allow that lack of compro- 
mise to take place in the teeth of what 
has happened in the economy over the 
last few months would be irresponsi- 
ble. It would be mindless. 

If political ideology on either side of 
the aisle is so rigid that we cannot 
reach agreement between Americans 
on something as benign as the ques- 
tion of whether there should be $1 or 
$2 billion more or less in military 
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spending, $1 or $2 billion more or less 
in domestic spending, then I do not 
know how we can responsibly expect 
that we can reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union or any other country on 
any other subject. 

To me it would be the height of im- 
maturity, it would be the height of ir- 
responsibility for us to say that our 
own personal beliefs, our own personal 
preferences, our own personal ideolo- 
gies are more important than compro- 
mising for the good of the country. 

It would have been ideal if we could 
have had coming out of that confer- 
ence with a budget reduction package 
of at least $40 billion this year and at 
least $50 billion next year. At one 
point I thought that was possible and 
I deeply regret that it appears not to 
be possible. But I certainly hope that 
the perfect will not become the enemy 
of the good. I hope that we will not 
wind up telling the country that be- 
cause we cannot do any better, we are 
not going to do anything at all. The 
worst thing that could happen at this 
point would be to tell the markets, to 
tell our own districts, to tell our own 
constituents that because the only 
compromise that we can reach is an 
imperfect one that we are therefore 
going to abandon all efforts and allow 
the magic sequesterer to mindlessly 
chisel at budgets regardless of their 
value, regardless of their utility in 
terms of building the economy or 
building the strength of this society. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF A BILL TO AMEND THE 
BALANCED BUDGET AND 
EMERGENCY DEFICIT  CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1985 


Mr. FROST, from the Committee on 
Rules, submitted a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 100-451) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 316) providing for the consid- 
eration of a bill to amend the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 to revise the date 
of the final order of the President for 
fiscal year 1988, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


THE STATUS OF THE INVITA- 
TION TO GORBACHEV TO AD- 
DRESS A JOINT SESSION OF 
CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Dornan] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a considerable body 
of our fellow Americans who follow 
the written RECORD of this Chamber 
carefully. After all, it goes out to most 
schools in America and to almost 
every public library. The question is 
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on what is the status of the invitation 
to the General Secretary of the 
world's largest dictatorship and the 
world's only other superpower with 
nuclear weapons of sizable numbers, 
and the other one being the world's 
greatest republic, the United States of 
America. 
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In trying to put this together, it is 
becoming similar to а detective story. 
And I think I am as close to the truth 
as anybody on the Hill, certainly 
closer to the truth than anybody in 
the media, print or electronic. 

There is a great old black and white 
film, a Japanese film called “Боѕһа- 
mon," where you have seven witnesses 
to а story, and each person told a dif- 
ferent story in the film. And there is 
the old Texas expression, probably 
born in the Alamo in the argument be- 
tween the one last survivor of the 
Alamo who left and General Santa 
Ana’s version of how the Texarkans 
and the Texans went down fighting. 

We now from the diary of a soldier, 
& Mexican soldier, that they took the 
few survivors and tortured them to 
death. We had been led to believe that 
Jim Bowie went down on his sick bed, 
and with his knife killing а couple of 
Mexican soliders, and been told that 
Travis went down shooting, and Davie 
Crockett was swinging his rifle as 
John Wayne portrayed him in the 
movie. And it turns out that all of the 
men were wounded, the last survivors, 
and captured and tortured to death. 

It is like the old Texas expression, 
there is your story, there is my story, 
and there is the truth. I do not really 
have a story. I am just looking for the 
truth, and here is what I think has 
happened. 

Mr. WRIGHT, our distinguished 
Speaker, got himself in а mess pro- 
gressively by trying to insert himself 
into the foreign policy of this country 
as determined by the executive branch 
and a man who won 54,455,000 votes 
and took 49 States, and almost took 
his opponent's State, Mr. Mondale's. 
One more Reagan visit and he would 
have taken all 50 States and he would 
have taken Mr. Mondale's home State. 

Mr. WRIGHT, whom I dearly love, 
won in the last election, and let me see 
if I can remember this from last week, 
84,831, votes. But that is not fair, be- 
cause that was what we call an off- 
election, an off-year congressional 
election. Let us go back to 1984 when 
he won 186,200. I was opposed and I 
got 110,000 one year running opposed, 
and Gregory Peck’s son got 100,000, 
but I got 110,000, 106,299 for Mr. 
WRIGHT. Folks, that many votes ain't 
54 million votes in 49 States. 

Mr. Reagan sets the foreign policy, 
not our great Speaker. 

Now Mr. WRIGHT got in deeper and 
deeper and deeper until finally the 
head of Radio Catolica, which has 
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been censored almost 2 years, and a 
Catholic priest, Msgr. Bismark Car- 
ballo, who was threatened by Tomas 
Borge, head of the Interior Ministry in 
Nicaragua, the Communist-Marxist 
theoretician for the Ortega brothers, 
twice the age of the Ortega brothers, 
this man’s head of secret police, Borge 
said to this secret police, the head, a 
man named Lenin Cerna, and he told 
Bismark Carballo, when he shut down 
the radio, he said, “I am going to kill 
you, Priest, myself, with this gun.” So 
when Bishop Carballo tried to listen to 
this priest, this heroic priest who was 
up here in town with Cardinal Obando 
y Bravo, I call him Obando the Brave, 
and I was in the room when he was 
elevated to a cardinal, and I went to 
Bishop Carballo, and there was Arch- 
bishop Law of Boston, and Archbishop 
O’Connor of New York, but I got to 
shake his hand when he was a brand 
new cardinal, and I was with him in 
six l-hour meetings, a tremendous 
hero, and if any man can bring democ- 
ratization in Nicaragua, he can, and 
put an end to the Ortega brothers and 
this Communist junta. 

But when Jim WRIGHT went to Mon- 
signor Carballo, the archbishop of 
Nicaragua, he suggested that four 
people become mediators. I think Mr. 
WRIGHT realized this was not his role. 
He suggested Warneke, a known name; 
he suggested Ed King, a name known 
only to me and a few Members in the 
other Chamber, a man who hates the 
military, and probably got passed over 
for bird colonel so he hates the mili- 
tary, and works for a Senator who 
hates the Navy, and as a matter of 
fact hates his military career; and two 
members of Mr. WnicHT's staff, Mr. 
Richard Pina, whom I like, and Mr. 
Wilson Morris. I just talked to Mr. 
Morris. 

Mr. Morris did not necessarily want 
the job, and Jum WRIGHT realized that 
he should not have submitted the four 
names. So he told me on the floor that 
he wants Warneke, and I do not want 
him, and he wants Philip Habib, and I 
do not want him. And he wants my 
former colleague, Tom Loeffler of 
Texas, and I do not want him. I do not 
want Tom Loeffler to be involved in 
this anymore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
DARDEN). Тһе time of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN] has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent I be permitted to 
address the House for 5 minutes as a 
special order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. AuCOIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I did not hear the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. WALKER. I requested a 5- 
minute special order. 
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Mr. AUCOIN. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


DRAZA MIHAILOVICH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CRANE] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, before be- 
ginning my special order I yield to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Dornan], my distinguished colleague, 
so that he may complete his remarks. 
THE STATUS OF THE INVITATION TO GORBACHEV 

TO ADDRESS A JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS 

CONTINUED 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, for people who follow the 
parliamentary procedure of this 
Chamber, I have never in my 9 years 
in the House ever seen anybody object 
to a unanimous-consent request for a 
5-minute special order at the end of 
the day. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRANE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, that is 
& very unusual thing to happen, and 
let us identify who did the objecting. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I say to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, one 
of the finest Parliamentarians in the 
House, it was my good friend, Mr. Les 
AuCoIN. And he knows I would not do 
that to him and I will not do it to him 
in the future, because I do not think 
he thought it through, because I am 
entitled to finish that story. And I am 
going to help the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CRANE] on his special hour, 
which is а special order on Draza Mi- 
hailovich, а hero of Yugoslavia, a 
friend of the American people who 
was brutally murdered. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will 
yield, the only conclusion one can 
draw when that happens on the floor 
is that there are people here who do 
not want to hear the truth, and did 
not want to hear the gentleman finish 
his story, and I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I thank 
the gentleman. My colleagues heard 
me say at the beginning that there is 
your story, my story and the truth. I 
do not necessarily have a story in this 
or an axe to grind. I am trying to put 
together pieces of а puzzle, like а 
mosaic, and if the gentleman from 
Oregon, my distinguished friend and 
colleague, Mr. AuCorn, has a different 
version, help me out. In the last two 
evenings we have been joined in spe- 
cial orders, and I have never seen this 
happen in 9 years, by the Republican 
leader, Mr. MICHEL, and by the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House, the 
gentleman who is to preside over both 
sides of this aisle who joined us in this 
special order, and when Mr. WRIGHT 
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joined us he left out the names of his 
staffers, Richard Pina and Wilson 
Morris and replaced them with 
Tommy Loeffler and former Ambassa- 
dor, Middle East specialist, who knew 
nothing about Central America, 
Habib, whom I love, but I am glad that 
he has gone off of this case and the 
President's foreign policy as Ambassa- 
dor at Large. And he clung to Mr. 
Warneke, the father of SALT II, prob- 
ably of SALT I. I rejected SALT II, a 
nonratified, expired treaty, and we do 
not need any of these people getting 
involved. 

But the point is the Speaker did rec- 
ommend to Cardinal Obando y Bravo, 
and his principal assistant, Msgr. Bis- 
mark Carballo, that they accept as me- 
diators in our foreign policy, people 
normally appointed by a State Depart- 
ment, in this whole negotiating proc- 
ess the Communist brothers Ortega in 
Nicaragua. 
Now what happened after that? I 
have been down there 13 times. The 
President has allowed me to come up 
three times now and give а report on 
my most recent trip. I brought the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BURTON] 
along from the trip last month, and I 
brought four Members that I had 
joined on the Jon KYL of Arizona 
codel, and we were in the White House 
with the President. 

We come out from the meeting with 
the President to talk to the press. You 
know this is what they call the most 
famous press ambush in the world 
with about 100 microphones and about 
8 or 9, 10 cameras that sit on the 
driveway right in front of the west en- 
trance to the White House, and they 
are all out there. And Sam Donaldson, 
in his inimitable, Loosie Goosie college 
coed style gets right in between the 
five Congressmen, and poor Bill 
Plante, of CBS, trying to copy Donald- 
son’s style, gets in there with us, and 
he and Donaldson start taunting me 
and saying Gorbachev is going to ad- 
dress a joint session, Gorbachev is 
going to address a joint session. I am 
trying to talk about Central America, 
Ortega, Мг. WRIGHT’s involvement. I 
said what are you talking about. It is a 
rumor, it is not going to happen. And 
they said, oh, yes, it has just been an- 
nounced. 

I found out who announced it. The 
Speaker's distinguished staffer, Mr. 
Wilson Morris, in announcing to the 
world that the Secretary of State 
came up to Capitol Hill on the arm of 
my favorite Democratic Texan, Bob 
Strauss, and was brought into Speaker 
WricHt’s not ceremonial office but 
into his functioning work-a-day office, 
room 204 in the Capitol, and together, 
without the President’s knowledge, or 
getting a chance to look at it, signed 
together a 6-point plan, a sort of 
namby-pamby plan, weak, and de- 
signed more to cover Mr. WRIGHT than 
it is to put forward more of George 
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Shultz's prerogatives as Secretary of 
State. And as this six-point plan is 
given to the world, and I saw it pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States with my own eyes, with four 
congressional witnesses in the Cabinet 
Room. I see the Secretary of State 
hand it to а Congressman before he 
gives it to the President, and then the 
President looks at it, we saw it, and we 
all say, what is this. We hear about 
the Shultz-Wright six-point plan, and 
it was at that moment іп Mr. WRIGHT's 
office, room 204, that the press asked 
Mr. Wilson Morris, according to what 
Wilson Morris just told me, “1в Gorba- 
chev going to speak?" And Mr. Morris 
tells me he told the press yes. And I 
said, Why did you say that, Mr. 
Morris? And he said because it was my 
understanding at the breakfast that I 
went to that Howard Baker, former 
Senator, former minority and majority 
leader, and now the Chief of Staff at 
the White House, that Howard Baker 
was asking, Can we have a joint ses- 
sion? 

Mr. Baker today told the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALKER] that 
he did not ask for a joint session of 
Congress, that what he asked for, that 
what he said was the Soviets are press- 
ing us on this, they are going to 
submit a formal request for a joint ses- 
sion in this Chamber. I mean that is 
with the Supreme Court, the Chair- 
man and the four Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, all of the foreign ambassadors 
that get the privilege to come into this 
Chamber. This is а full court here 
with the media using our electronic 
national technical means in this House 
to broadcast this to the world, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union. 

Now Mr. Baker, according to Mr. 
WALKER, said we do not think this is a 
good idea, and he is telling this to the 
majority leader and the minority 
leader of the other body, and he is 
telling it to our Speaker, and to our 
great majority leader, Tom FOLEY, and 
to Bos MicHEL, who has since con- 
firmed this to me, that, "I don't think 
it's a good idea.” And everybody 
agreed, according to Howard Baker, 
that it is not а good idea, and it was 
left at that. 

In other words, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, this Member is led to believe 
that at this moment the Soviets are 
thinking of making а formal request, 
which they have not yet made, that 
the White House has told them is not 
а good idea, that all of the leaders of 
this and the other body have agreed it 
is not а good idea, but suddenly at the 
moment that a staffer of the Speaker 
is presenting to the world the Shultz- 
Wright six-point plan on who runs for- 
eign policy in this country in Central 
America, then at that moment Mr. 
Wilson Morris says yes, there is going 
to be a joint session. And then all hell 
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broke loose and started to involve this 
Member. 

I have done more research than any- 
body except probably our own distin- 
guished Parliamentarian, and histori- 
ans, on people around here who get to 
speak at this incredible lectern in this 
citadel, this temple of liberty. 

Do my colleagues know that Thomas 
Jefferson has never spoken at that 
platform or in the old Chamber which 
we had when he was the President, 
nor has Andrew Jackson, a war hero 
and 8 years a President. Nor has Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and we then were in this 
very Chamber. This opened up in De- 
cember 1857, 3% years before the Civil 
War. Abraham Lincoln was not al- 
lowed to stand there. 

As a matter of fact, except for 9 ap- 
pearances of George Washington in 
the other Chamber, and 6 of our 
second President, John Adams, his 
former Vice President in the other 
Chamber, no American President was 
ever allowed in this room or in the 
other Chamber until Woodrow Wilson 
stood there for 21 times, most of it 
giving reports before and during the 
First World War. 

Then we had after Wilson 7 appear- 
ances by Harding until he died, only 2 
by Calvin Coolidge, and a tie between 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman, with 16 each. We had only 
eight appearances by President Eisen- 
hower, but President Eisenhower is а 
historically fascinating case. He stood 
there twice as a four-star general and 
а five-star general and one time, the 
first time was 7 years and 7 months 
before he stood there as the President 
giving his first State of the Union. So 
he was there 10 times, twice as a com- 
mander of military forces, and 8 times 
as our President. 

Only three times for John F. Kenne- 
dy, an assassination cruelly striking 
down that handsome young President, 
eight times for L.B.J., only five times 
for Richard Nixon, and except for 
those Presidents, Mr. Wilson through 
our current President, and President 
Reagan has only been there a handful 
of times, I repeat, these heroes that 
we have memorials around this city 
like Lincoln, our greatest President, 
and Andy Jackson, and every Presi- 
dent. Teddy Roosevelt has never stood 
at that platform or addressed a joint 
session or either body of this Con- 


gress. 

We suddenly start inviting heads of 
state. When did that start? It started 
with this general whose statue is to 
my left, General Lafayette. On De- 
cember 10, 1824, when he came back to 
this city as an old man, he only had 
about 10 years to live, this city went 
absolutely wild with celebrations for 
Gilbert Lafayette, one of the heroes of 
the Revolution. 

Interestingly, the first general to 
ever speak there was John J. Pershing, 
my father’s commander, Blackjack, a 
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six-star general, if there is such a 
rank, the highest ranking man we 
have ever had in our military. 
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The man who said when he arrived 
from Europe, “Lafayette, we are 
һеге.” He got to give a report a year 
after World War I, but that is an 
American. Let us go back to the for- 
eigners. 

Lafayette; 50 years and 8 days later 
comes the King of Hawaii, but I do not 
want to count him. Do you know why? 
Because he is giving us the Hawaiian 
Islands as a territory and becoming а 
U.S. citizen, although I assume we let 
him keep his kingly title and he prob- 
ably became the Governor General of 
the Hawaiian Islands which became 
our 50th and final State. 

So 50 years from Lafayette to the 
King of Hawaii; then guess what? 
Nobody for another half а century 
except for John Pershing. Until the 
French Ambassador gets to come and 
speak from there. Seated in the front 
row is the great grandson of guess 
who, Lafayette. But we do not let him 
speak. But we let the French Ambassa- 
dor speak, because it is the 100th year 
anniversary of Lafayette's death. 

Of course, our country is over a cen- 
tury and a quarter old at that point. 

Now comes King George and Queen 
Elizabeth of England. Do you remem- 
ber that American lady Simpson that 
made King Edward give up his throne? 
Here comes his younger brother, King 
George and the Queen. But did they 
get to speak? No. We called a joint ses- 
sion and adjourned to the rotunda and 
the King and Queen spoke to Mem- 
bers of both bodies in the rotunda. 

So then we go another few years and 
here comes the first foreigner since 
Lafayette. And he has been there 
three times. He is the preeminent citi- 
zen of the Western World in my life- 
time. 

He said from that platform “But for 
my mother's marriage I might be sit- 
ting among you." His mother was 
Jenny, an American. That was Win- 
ston Churchill Winston Churchill 
spoke, as I said here the other day, 18 
days after Pearl] Harbor, 18 days after 
because now he knew that England 
would survive, that their cousins, the 
United States, had joined the great 
war against Adolf Hitler and we had 
been attacked by Japan. We declared 
war against Germany, not Germany 
against us, same as World War I. 

Now 2 years later, or just а few 
months later in mid-1942 comes Queen 
Juliana. Did she stand there, the 
Queen of the Netherlands when all of 
her Dutch ships are being sunk in the 
Dutch East Indies and being crushed 
by the war forces of the warlords of 
Japan under Tojo? No, no; we called a 
joint meeting, not а session and ad- 
journed to the rotunda or to the 
Senate side actually and the House 
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Members are informally invited to 
come to the Senate Chamber. 

So much for Juliana. 

So now we are through the Second 
World War and there are only two 
people, Lafayette and Winston 
Churchill Churchil comes back in 
1943 and then he comes back later in 
1952. 

So now we start with people of other 
nations. Who was the first one? It is 
the British Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee, another Englishman from our 
mother country. By the way, we have 
had one Secretary of State by this 
point, Cordell Hull in the middle of 
the war, November 18, 1943, to report 
on the Moscow conference. 

Now Roosevelt has his State of the 
Union Message read in January 1945, 
he is so sickly. His wheelchair is 
brought in here, he can barely get out 
of the chair to report on Yalta on 
March 1, 1945, and he dies about 5 
weeks later on April 12. I remember it 
well. I was 12 years old. I remember 
people crying. 

Now we start the postwar period. 

Harry Truman comes in here with a 
general, George C. Marshall. But they 
had business to do. They pinned the 
Medal of Honor in this well or maybe 
up there on T. Sgt. Jake William Lind- 
sey. And I will report on that fine ser- 
geant. I do not know if he is still alive. 
I do not know if I bumped into him in 
Anaheim this week when the other 
Medal of Honor winners were con- 
vened in my district just this last 
week. I will have to find out if he was 
there. 

Then comes а series of military 
people, Chester Nimitz reporting on 
the war in the Pacific. Then Clement 
Attlee comes, then а former Ambassa- 
dor to the United Kingdom. But re- 
member these are Americans. 

Now we start: The President of 
Mexico, the President of Brazil, the 
President of Ecuador, the President of 
Italy, then Winston Churchill comes 
back again. Matthew Ridgway report- 
ing on the war in Korea; Juliana, 
Queen of the Netherlands, finally 
makes it up here to the rostrum, as 
Wilhelmina did not. Now we start in 
real earnest in the midfifties when Ei- 
senhower was President, with the 
President of Turkey, the Governor 
General of Canada. That is the first 
time a Canadian made it, Prime Minis- 
ter Vincent Massey. 

Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. Syngman 
Rhee just a year and a day after the 
conclusion of the no-win war in Korea. 
At least we kept half the country at 
the cost of 33,629 American fighting 
men and over 2,000 or more missing in 
action, many of them to this day, we 
still believed 389 were alive and 
healthy at the end of the war, the be- 
ginning of the current agony of MIA's 
and POW's. 
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Now we start going down: President 
of Haiti, Italy, Indonesia, Vietnam is 
our ally, West Germany; well I went 
down all these countries and guess 
what, they are all allies in NATO or 
the now defunct SEATO Treaty, that 
would be Vietnam, Philippines, Thai- 
land, or they are members of the Pan 
American Union of our fellow Ameri- 
cans in this hemisphere from Canada 
down to Chile. 

Here are some exceptions. Anybody 
want to quarrel with this: How about 
Eamon de Valera of Ireland up there, 
how about Mr. O’Toole of Ireland up 
there, how about the President of 
Israel up there, how about the Presi- 
dent of Nepal, does that blow any- 
body’s mind? Does anybody know 
about Nepal running a system of gulag 
concentration camps? Maybe they 
take exception with the President of 
Tunisia who only died here recently, 
was in office about 30 years. Maybe he 
should have retired after 8 years like 
one of our amendments to the Consti- 
tution. 

It goes down the line here. Then we 
start having astronauts come in here. 
Then just in recent times Rajiv 
Gandhi, a former 747 Boeing com- 
mander who, when his mother was as- 
sassinated, became President of India. 
That is only the world’s largest democ- 
racy. They may have a friendship 
treaty with the Soviet Union where 
they occasionally lick their boots and 
Mr. Gandhi may stand up here and 
lecture me which caused me to leave 
the last row and walk out. I did not 
need a lecture by a young man who 
had a royal family manner who takes 
over because his mother is assassinat- 
ed. I do not resent any of these people 
speaking here although some of them 
have warts that turned out to be disas- 
trous, such as the Shah of Iran with 
his SEBAK secret policy torturing 
people. When he came here that was 
not in his background yet. Power cor- 
rupted him as it does all people who 
stay in office too long. And Haile Se- 
lassie, the Speaker said to me what 
about Haile Selassie? Do you know 
who said that to me last night? Peter 
Jennings when we did this live “World 
To World,” Russian Soviet program. I 
said, "Haile Selassie went before the 
United Nations, Peter, in 1936 to plead 
with the world to get Mussolini off his 
back with his poison gas and predicted 
the demise of the League of Nations.” 
We would not listen to him. Yes; the 
poor old man stayed in office too long 
so that the Communist thugs running 
Ethiopia now either allowed him to 
starve to death in his bed in 1984 or, 
the rumors are, suffocate him in his 
bed. So much for the Lion of Judah 
who claimed to be a direct descendant 
of King Solomon. 

So where did I see Haile Selassie 
last? Marching at the front of John F. 
Kennedy’s catafalque, which was Lin- 
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coln’s catafalque, he was the first one 
who laid in state on that. 

I followed that entire cortege from 
Saint Matthew’s Cathedral, where 
John F. Kennedy received the last 
blessing, all the way out to the ceme- 
tery and stood there at attention in 
my Air Force captain’s uniform at his 
funeral. I was honored to see Charles 
de Gaulle and Haile Selassie with a 
grieving Jackie Kennedy and a broken 
Bobby Kennedy marching at the front 
of that terrible funeral. “Days of light- 
ning and drums” was what we had to 
send Kennedy to his eternal rest. I 
thought how great of De Gaulle to 
come over here in uniform and Haile 
Selassie in uniform to lead that re- 
spect. 

What does Peter Jennings, a Canadi- 
an by the way, tell me last night? He 
said, “Well, there is a dictator, de 
Gaulle.” Charles de Gaulle stood 
there, yes; our ally, the man who 
Patton let lead our troops into Paris 
out from under the jackboot of the 
Nazi occupation. 

Yes; Haile Selassie stood there. 

My point is that when I do an exege- 
sis of all the people who have been 
here, there has never been a known 
dictator with political prisoners the 
likes of the Soviet Union. My friend, 
Mr. SoLaARZ, we traded compliments 
today, he told me it is inappropriate 
because this man is the major perpe- 
trator of human rights violations on 
the planet today. I agree with that. If 
there is no formal request to the 
Soviet Union, if they have not yet 
asked for а formal request, then I say 
that this distinguished Member walk- 
ing in front of my face, Mr. DARDEN of 
Georgia, he is a good Member and I 
am glad he is here, but he is here in 
this Chamber because the Soviet 
Union murdered his predecessor, Con- 
gressman Larry Patton McDonald and 
he will acknowledge that. He does a 
good job here. But that man walking 
by is here because they killed a Con- 


gressman. 

As I said on that television show last 
night, “Can't we expect the General 
Secretary of the Soviet Union to at 
least appologize for murdering a 
United States Congressman who used 
to sit in that middle chair in that aisle 
all the time?” I am telling you that 
the White House or the Speaker’s 
office, the President, Ronald Reagan, 
or Jim WRIGHT has to come forward 
here in the next 24 hours and bite the 
bullet. There has been a Cabinet meet- 
ing on this very day, going on at this 
moment for all I know, to tell the So- 
viets it is inappropriate, given the vi- 
cious atrocities in Vietnam, the 
murder of Larry McDonald, the allow- 
ing after they shoot him of a U.S. offi- 
cer, Arthur D. Nicholson, to bleed to 
death while Gorbachev was the Gen- 
€ Secretary. He must not stand 

ere. 
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I even question if we should let him 
come in the rotunda. There is plenty 
of hotels around here with auditori- 
ums. The Hilton has been redesigned 
for security like we have never seen 
because President Reagan was almost 
assassinated there. There are all sorts 
of Federal auditoriums. There are all 
sorts of places. There is a new conven- 
tion center. What did we build it for? 

Let Mr. Gorbachev meet with all of 
us and let him have a microphone and 
take Q and A through his translators. 
That is the way we should meet with 
this dictator. 

I wil close on this, because I am 
taking all of my colleague's time: I 
went to а human rights meeting this 
morning on Afghanistan and I learned 
about atrocities I never dreamed of. 
Just as I asked Natan Shcharansky, he 
said it is а disgrace to have him come; 
all the people on that panel, Belgium, 
British, all of them who worked on 
this Independent Human Rights Com- 
mittee on Afghanistan say that Gener- 
al Secretary Gorbachev knows about 
the toy bombs, knows about the heli- 
copter gunships, knows about the 
chemical warfare, knows about poison- 
ing the well, knows about burning up 
105 people with petrol who were 
hiding under the ground in an Afghan 
village. This I learned and also about 
surprise packages that they throw out 
of helicopters that look like gifts. The 
Afghan families take them and they 
open them up and they blow their 
faces off. I was given family names, in- 
cidents, eyewitness accounts. The 
chairman was SANDER LEVIN, a liberal 
Democrat of stature in this House who 
was chairing this as does STENNY 
Hoyer chair the Human Rights Com- 
mittee. 

No human rights violator with this 
bloody trail of Mr. Gorbachev’s as 
head of that Government should be al- 
lowed to stand in that sacred, in a sec- 
ular sense, position where MacArthur 
has stood, Pershing, Nimitz, Marshall, 
astronauts, and a handful of U.S. 
Presidents. I feel like—what just 
popped in my head is a Patrick Henry 
line: “God forbid it.” I thank my col- 
league, because he knows this is a his- 
torical point with me and I thank him 
for yielding so much time and want to 
join him on a hero who loved America, 
Col. Draza Mihailovich. 

Mr. CRANE. I thank my colleague 
for his statement and commend him 
for it. I simply want to join in support 
of the position he has taken about the 
pending obscenity of inviting such a 
man to appear in this Chamber. I 
would agree wholeheartedly that if 
anyone wants to hear what he has to 
say, put it on an invitational basis, put 
him over in the Cannon Caucus Room 
and anyone who wants to go over 
there and get the snow job from the 
charming Mr. Gorbachev, fine, be my 
guest. But do not defile this body. 
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Mr. Speaker, on April 6, 1941, the 
German Government made an unpro- 
voked attack on Yugoslavia. By April 
13, the Germans captured Belgrade. 
By April 18, the Yugoslav Army offi- 
cally surrendered. Col. Draza Mihailo- 
vich did not surrender, but retreated 
to the mountains where he organized 
resistance to the enemy occupying 
forces. King Peter promoted him to 
general and appointed him Minister of 
War. In this capacity he was recog- 
nized as an ally by the United States 
during World War II. 

For a brief period following the 
German invasion, there is evidence 
that General Mihailovich and his Ser- 
bian forces were not the only Yugo- 
slavs resisting the Nazi invasion. But 
in the autumn of 1941, the so-called 
Partisans— Yugoslav Communists— 
ceased cooperation in resisting the 
Nazis and began attacking the Mihai- 
lovich forces from the rear. At the 
time, General Mihailovich was acting 
as the duly authorized Minister of 
War of the recognized Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment. That was 46 years ago this 
month, Mr. Speaker, and today in the 
United States Congress we are gath- 
ered together, as in the past, to pay 
our respects to General Mihailovich 
upon the anniversary of his betrayal 
and execution at the hands of the 
Communists in Yugoslavia. 

Abandoned by the Allies, General 
Mihailovich was captured by the Com- 
munists, tried in a kangaroo court, and 
“convicted” because of his commit- 
ment to freedom. This was his reward 
for contributing to the allied victory 
and giving democratic vision to the 
people of Yugoslavia. 

The reason for our tribute to Gener- 
al Mihailovich is first and foremost 
our gratitude to him for saving the 
lives of over 500 American airmen 
whom he rescued. Those of us in Con- 
gress who have studied the history of 
this period have striven to fulfill the 
desire of those saved American airmen 
to memorialize General Mihailovich 
with the erection of a monument in 
his honor in our National Capital. De- 
spite Communist disinformation both 
during World War II and after, pre- 
served historical documents and facts 
conclusively demonstrate that General 
Mihailovich was an heroic anti-Nazi, 
but also an anti-Communist. It was 
the latter that led to his murder, but 
also the effort by our own State De- 
partment to conceal the fact that 
President Truman—upon the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Dwight Eisenhow- 
er—had conferred the highest honor 
upon General Mihailovich that this 
Nation awards to foreign nationals: 
the Legion of Merit. The official 
United States policy position after 
World War II was to accept the fiction 
that Yugoslavia was а nonaligned 
Communist state and thus acting 
wholly independent of the Soviet 
Union. To nurture this fiction, any in- 
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formation that confirmed the Yugo- 
slavian Communists’ betrayal of our 
war objectives had to be suppressed. It 
took over a decade for Under Secre- 
tary of State, Ed Derwinski, when he 
was а Member of Congress, to make 
public the heroism of General Mihai- 
lovich and to reveal the betrayal of 
the United States commitment to free- 
dom by the Communists in Yugoslavia 
both during and following World War 
п. 


Through the historical documenta- 
tion of Communist methods, yesterday 
and today, a clear picture emerges of 
the Communist clique which mur- 
dered General Mihailovich as well as a 
majority of his followers and soldiers. 
The Communist successors to Nazi tyr- 
anny destroyed and knowledge of Mi- 
hailovich in his own country and bene- 
fited through financial assistance 
from the United States as well as 
other Western democracies. 

Reasonable questions arise, after all 
these years and the irrefutable docu- 
mentation of the Communist betrayal 
of freedom in Yugoslavia after defeat 
of the Nazis, as to why our State De- 
partment continues to attempt to per- 
petuate the absurd notion that Yugo- 
slavian communism represents some 
kind of blessing to the West. Stalin 
has to be laughing at Western gullibil- 
ity from the grave. 

Why are the lifestyles of the red and 
famous untouchables? Why is there so 
little challenge to the reliability of 
Communist-produced evidence? Is 
there something in the generous, com- 
passionate nature of Americans that 
precludes a recognition that the world 
is divided between the good guys and 
the bad guys? Do our own State De- 
partment bureaucrats succumb to the 
charm school appeal of a Gorbachev 
because his background and Commu- 
nist history dictate that, or are they 
simply wishful thinkers? America, as 
the torch of freedom for mankind at 
this juncture in history, must critical- 
ly evaluate the players in the world 
arena. Why, for example, is General 
Mihailovich still off limits? 

His relegation to nonperson status 
by the Communists who stole Yugo- 
slavia is understandable, for General 
Mihailovich detested Red Nazis as ve- 
hemently as he did Black Nazis, and 
he was fully aware of the ideological 
kinship between the two. For freedom 
loving allies to succumb to a phony 
distinction between these mutual af- 
fronts to every decent value emerging 
from Western civilization would have 
baffled General Mihailovich as it baf- 
fles every student of history. And yet 
the United States State Department 
has still suppressed the mistakes of 
policymakers who were misled by 
Communist moles both in British in- 
telligence and our own at the end of 
World War II. 

The consequence of this logic tight 
compartment mentality is that 41 
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years after the brutal murder of Gen- 
eral Mihailovich by the Communists, 
there is still no record, no memory, no 
grave, no monument to a certified 
Western hero. 

As a result, it is incumbent upon the 
Congress of the United States to 
expose the coverup and deceptions 
both for the sake of history and to vin- 
dicate а great patriot. Our efforts to 
memoralize courage, justice, integrity, 
honor, and truth today is essential to 
secure freedom tomorrow. 

Hopefully, we can generate within 
our State Department and amongst 
our Western allies an awareness of the 
plight of the defenseless people of 
Yugoslavia. Just as we must account 
for every idle word, we must account 
for every idle silence. Silence, in this 
instance, means that we have failed 
our task—that of carrying forward the 
torch of freedom. 

Simply labeling the clique of dicta- 
tors around the world “‘Marxist’’—as if 
they represent a kind of humanistic 
approach to life that differs from tra- 
ditional belief only on the question of 
embracing transcendentals—is in fact 
an obscenity. 

General Mihailovich, ruthlessly 
murdered by the Communists and rel- 
egated to obscurity, is in fact a victim 
of this obscenity. 

Suppressing documented facts is a 
part of the 40-year campaign of disin- 
formation directed against General 
Mihailovich and his Serbian freedom 
fighters. God willing, the battle for 
truth and justice will ultimately pre- 
vail, and General Mihailovich's dream 
for а Yugoslavia free from tyranny 
will at last become a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, the following state- 
ment comes from Alexsandar Milose- 
vic, who served as an artillery com- 
mander under General Mihailovich. 
He was an eyewitness to the heroic ef- 
forts and sacrifices of the Serbian 
people to save the lives of downed 
American airmen: 

Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

Following the catastrophic war effort in 
Yugoslavia as early as the middle of July in 
the year 1941, I placed myself under the 
command of the then Colonel, Draza Mihai- 
lovich. Within the structure of the resist- 
ance movement under his command I was 
assigned the following responsibilities: orga- 
nizer in the movement, commander of Le- 
penica Detachment, commander of the Le- 
penica Brigade, commander of the Second 
Corps of Sumadia as a permanent unit, com- 
mander of the Western Morava Group of 
Corps as a temporary strategical unit in the 
summer of 1944, and the chief of staff of 
the Sumadia Assault Corps in the reorgani- 
zation of 1945 during the movement 
through Bosnia. During the later transfor- 
mation into guerrilla forces, in May of the 
same year, I was once again placed in com- 
mand of the Second Corps of Sumadia. I re- 
mained in that capacity until June 10, 1946 
when, following Draza Mihailovich's fall 
into communist hands, I crossed the border 
into Greece. 
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In light of the time I had spent under the 
command of General Mihailovich and in 
light of the responsibilities that I had, I was 
in a situation where I was familiar with 
many events and circumstances. As the com- 
manding officer in charge of operations in 
that area I would like to offer eyewitness 
testimony regarding the rescue and evacu- 
ation of American Airmen who were forced 
to parachute into Serbia. 

We, under the command of General Mi- 
hailovich, in a state of civil war while simul- 
taneously under enemy occupation, entered 
the year 1944 with a great deal of anxiety as 
a result of the external political stance to- 
wards us, but not without hope. As the year 
progressed, it became increasingly apparent 
that the war was ending and that the axis 
forces would be defeated. As a result, Gener- 
al Mihailovich, began preparations for a 
final reckoning with the enemy. Orders 
clearly indicated a shift from guerrilla ac- 
tivities to conventional military actions. 

By mid-February of 1944, with few excep- 
tions, this was accomplished in the forma- 
tion of groups of corps tied territorially to 
fixed districts. Shortly after this, orders 
were given to form assault corps subdivided 
into groups which were then sent to strate- 
gically significant regions. In the beginning 
of July of the same year, the Western 
Morava Group of corps was formed. I was 
given the order to assume command of this 
Group of corps. It was centered in the 
region of Pranjani as the strategical reserve 
of the High Command which was situated in 
that region. 

While all this was in the process of being 
enacted, а completely new phenomenon 
began to occur. With the beginning of 
spring, U.S. bomber squadrons began to pass 
over this region. The frequency of these 
flights gradually increased until they were 
daily occurrences. With these aerial oper- 
ations, we were assigned completely new ad- 
ditional duties. Many crews were forced to 
parachute from damaged aircraft. The units 
of the Ravna Gora Movement, under the 
command of General Mihailovich with the 
assistance of all the Serbian people, rescued 
these fliers and kept them from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. This was often in 
battle with full knowledge of the risks. 

The number of these incidents grew quick- 
ly. The High Command, encouraged by the 
suitability of the terrain as well as its prox- 
imity to these occurrences, issued a general 
order stating that all rescued airmen should 
be directed to Pranjani, and that the com- 
mander of the first Ravna Gora Corps situ- 
ated there organize their reception, lodging, 
апа food as well as the continuous protec- 
tion required. The question of their evacu- 
ation was undefined for many reasons. For 
one thing, this was an entirely new situa- 
tion. Moreover, the posítion of the West to- 
wards us was uncertain. Very soon, however, 
the conditions for the evacuation of the 
airmen were created. 

As it developed, there were many evacu- 
ations. But the largest of them occurred on 
August 10, 1944, from the airfield at Pran- 
jani. From midnight until some time in the 
morning there were evacuated 252 fliers in 
sixteen transport planes escorted by fight- 
ers. 

Several days prior to this evacuation there 
were gathered at the airport at Pranjani а 
portion of the Western Morava Group of 
Corps along with the rescued airmen. Gen- 
eral Mihailovich inspected the troops 
present and this was followed by а proces- 
sional march. He then gave a speech before 
all those present our situation 
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and following this he bade farewell to the 
airmen. He then spent some time in conver- 
sation with the committee representing the 
airmen under the shade of a stand of oak 
trees not far from the battlefield while the 
remaining fliers mingled with the Serbian 
soldiers and exchanged souvenirs while 
saying goodbye to one another. 

The supply and defense of this operation 
was given by the Western Morava Group of 
Corps as it was situated in the region where 
this took place. This was a military oper- 
ation with all the necessary precautions and 
preparations taken in the event of an attack 
from either land or air. Fortune had it that 
preoccupations of the enemy elsewhere pre- 
vented any battle from occurring. Irrespec- 
tive of this, the operation itself was a signif- 
icant and major united military effort be- 
tween the U.S. Air Force and the entire 
Ravna Gora Movement under the command 
of General Draza Mihailovich. Specifically, 
it included the Western Morava Group of 
corps which consisted of the First and 
Second Corps of Sumadia, the First and 
Second Corps of Ravna Gora, the Corps of 
Valjevo and the Corps of Pozega. The 
strength of these corps numbered some 
7,500 men. 

At the end of August, there followed two 
smaller evacuations from Pranjani. Then 
three more evacuations, also of a smaller 
scope, followed. One took place in the vil- 
lage of Svileuva not far from Kiceljeve 
around September 17th, and two in the 
region of Boljanicij not far from Doboj. The 
first occurred at the end of October, and the 
second on December 27, 1944, All in all 
there were approximately 600 airmen evacu- 
ated of which over 500 were Americans 
while the remainder were from other allied 
forces, 

It would take many more words if I were 
to begin to cite examples which would show 
with what love and sacrifice the Serbian 
people, through their Ravna Gora Моуе- 
ment headed by General Mihailovich, par- 
ticipated in these rescues. I leave this to the 
rescued airmen with the deep belief that 
among them there is not one who does not 
have at least one souvenir of remembrance 
to that effect. I also leave it to these men to 
tell the American people how much truth 
there is in the spurious disinformation since 
emanating from the communist government 
of Yugoslavia. I would, however, like to em- 
phasize, as commander of the Western 
Morava Group of corps, that were to Ger- 
mans to have attacked during the evacu- 
ation of August 10, 1944, our units, although 
poorly armed and low on ammunition, 
would have defended the American Fliers to 
the last man. 

A.M. MILOSEVIC. 


Mr. Speaker, to summarize the ex- 
pressions of appreciation to General 
Mihailovic and his Chetnik forces for 
their devotion to liberty, their courage 
and heroism, and their commitment to 
the United States, the Allied cause, 
and a free Yugoslavia, let us turn to 
the remarks of one of the over 500 
downed American airmen whose lives 
were saved by General Mihailovic. I 
refer, Mr. Speaker, to Maj. Richard L. 
Felman, USAF, retired, who in a 
speech before the Serbian National 
Federation, on July 17 of this year, 
summarized the feelings of the surviv- 
ing American airmen as well as those 
of freedom lovers everywhere: 
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President Stone, Reverend Clergy, Distin- 
guished guests, members of the SNF, and 
fellow Chetniks: 

Моја braco i sestre: May I first express my 
deep appreciation to President Stone and all 
members of the Serbian National Federa- 
tion for inviting me to your 3-Day Serbian 
Day Weekend. I know it is а most important 
event and I am delíghted you have asked me 
to share it with you. 

Before getting into my speech I would líke 
to acknowledge how appropriate it is that 
today (July 17th) is the very day in 1946 
that General Mihailovich lost his life to a 
Communist Firing Squad. I say it is appro- 
priate because were it not for Draza Mihai- 
lovich and the grace of God, I would not be 
standing here before you today. I have said 
it before and will say it again: I owe my very 
life to General Mihailovich, the Chetniks 
and the Serbian People and because of this 
whenever I get together with the Serbian 
people it ís like а family reunion and fills 
me with much emotion. If I may state it as 
simply as possible “ОО MOM SERTZU YA 
SAM SERBEEN". 


My feelings, however, go far deeper than 
just gratitude for saving my life. I say that 
because when I was shot down in Yugoslav- 
ia, I had the opportunity to know first hand 
what truly remarkable people the Serbians 
are ... and the bond of brotherhood that 
we formed during the war continues to this 
day. In every Serb I met I always found a 
sense of honor and sense of freedom that is 
second to none. . . and in this day and age I 
feel privileged to know people who still 
maintain these values and have such a 
strong commitment to their God, their 
family and their heritage. 

I was in England a while ago to celebrate 
the European Chetnik Congress and Kara- 
georgevich Day. Needless to say the Serbian 
Hospitality and food were out of this world. 
But the outstanding part of my visit was 
meeting with the Serbian Youth and seeing 
how intense they were about carrying on 
their priceless heritage... Their parents 
told them about the American Airmen that 
Mihailovich had rescued but I was the first 
one they met and their questions were end- 
less. I spent a great deal of time with them 
and came away inspired by their enthusi- 
asm. 


Iam reminded of them as I see the young 
people in the audience today. If I may I 
would like to say to them; “Thank God you 
were blessed with such a proud heritage. I 
saw with my own eyes the blood shed by 
your parents and grandparents just so it 
could be passed on to you... Be proud of 
this priceless treasure you have and pre- 
serve it the rest of your days. . . So many of 
today's youth are troubled and searching 
for answers in many strange ways. You have 
all the answers you need right here in your 
own church and your own heritage.” 

So much for the Sunday Sermon, and now 
I would like to tell you of my first introduc- 
tion to the Serbian people and how I won 
my Ravna Gora Badge as an honorary chet- 
nik. The one good thing the Germans did 
during WWII was shoot me down, giving me 
& chance to meet the Serbian people. 
During World War II, I was returning from 
an air raid on the Ploesti oil fields in Rou- 
mania when my B-24 Bomber was attacked 
by German ME-109s over Yugoslavia. We 
managed to shoot down two of them before 
my plane caught fire and we were forced to 
bail out from 20,000 feet. 

As soon as I landed I was immediately sur- 
rounded by about 20 Chetniks all shouting 
“Amerikanski” . . Before I knew it they 
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each took turns hugging and kissing me 
(only the men mind you, not the women). 
As my leg was bleeding, they carried me to a 
nearby kucha for treatment. They had no 
medical supplies, but they did have a bottle 
of slivovitza and used it to clean my wound 
... once that was done, we all sat around 
and drank what was left in the bottle. 

Shortly after that, an elderly man about 
ninety motioned for me to follow him. I had 
no idea what he wanted but limped after 
him until we came to a small wooden 
chapel. He then got down on his knees, 
clasped his hand in prayer and motioned for 
me to kneel down beside him. It was a most 
unforgettable sight! Here we were: strangers 
from 2 different countries, we spoke two dif- 
ferent languages and practiced two different 
religions. But in those few moments we were 
united as brothers kneeling to give thanks 
for my rescue to the one God we all wor- 
ship. It was one of the most moving experi- 
ences of my life. 

It would be impossible for me to relate all 
the many wonderful things the chetniks 
and the Serbian people did for me and my 
fellow American flyers. As our numbers in- 
creased, each man would tell of his own per- 
sonal experiences. They told how the people 
went hungry in order to give them what 
little food they had. How many of them 
slept on the floor so that the Airmen could 
have the comfort of their beds. How they 
risked their lives to protect us from the 
German patrols. Not once did I hear any- 
thing but the highest praise from the 500 
Americans rescued by General Mihailovich. 

I feel I should also mention a few words 
about one of my favorite chetniks, Corp. 
Miodrag Stepanovich from Chacak. Miodrag 
was assigned as my personal bodyguard and 
was to protect me at all times at the risk of 
his life. He said Mihailovich told him if he 
brought news that one hair on my head had 
been harmed he would be shot on the spot 
for that meant he had not done his duty. 

Miodrag was with me at all times while I 
was hiding out at different farmhouses. At 
night we would sit around the fire and talk 
about our families, our homes and our 
dreams for the future when the war was 
over. No matter where we went Miodrag 
would brag about how he taught me to 
count in Serbian. Let’s see if I still remem- 
ber ... Yeadan, dva, tree, chetire, pet, 
shest, sedam, osam, devet, deset . . . He also 
taught me to dance the kola and drink slivo- 
vitza. How to ask for things such as: Molim, 
dye-me voda, pelle, yaya, gebonitza and 
whenever we saw a pretty girl it was “Lepa 
devoyka” . . . Dobar dan, yutro, veche. 

There are many memories, pleasant and 
otherwise, that still live with me after all 
these years. But the one I am about to 
relate had the biggest effect on me because 
it contained all the values that Mihailovich 
and the Serbian people stand for: 

A few days after the Germans had seen us 
bail out and counted ten parachutes, they 
sent an ultimatum to the chetnik Com- 
mander in the hills to either turn over my 
crew of ten to them or they would wipe out 
an entire village of 200 women and children. 
As strangers in their land, I expected we 
would turn ourselves over to the Germans 
and be put in a prison camp. This we felt 
would be small enough price to pay for 
saving the lives of 200 of their own people. 

But Gen. Mihailovich would hear none of 
it . . . He told us how life is just as precious 
to the Serb as it is to the American. But be- 
cause it is so precious, the price comes high! 
The Serb had spent his entire history fight- 
ing off different enemies in order to protect 
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his freedom, and that life without freedom 
meant nothing to them. 

He said one American flyer returning to 
his base and dropping one bomb on our 
common enemy could do more for their 
cause of freedom than 200 of their women 
and children whom they dearly love. The 
Serbs have a saying he told me: “Bolye grob, 
nego rob.” “Better a grave than a slave.” 
Their choice was as simple as that. The next 
day I watched as the Germans burned down 
the village. 

I could go on for hours telling of the 
many other moving experiences I had, but 
knowing of the cruel fate that lay in store 
for Gen. Mihailovich would open up old 
mounis and make further speaking very dif- 

t. 

The highlight of my stay, needless to say, 
was meeting our beloved “Chica Draza.” 
The first time I saw him he was walking up 
& hil surrounded by laughing children 
throwing flowers in his path. I couldn't be- 
lieve my eyes. Here was the Commander-in- 
chief of an allied army of over 300,000 doing 
away with all the fancy protocol of his high 
office and dressed like any other soldier. It 
was then I understood why everyone spoke 
of him with such love and admiration prac- 
tically every Serb I spoke with told me of 
the time Chica Draza ate at his farmhouse, 
christened his baby or danced the kola with 


him. 

On that particular day, Gen. Mihailovich 
had come to greet us and assure us every 
possible protection for our safety. After 
greeting each one of us personally, his 
troops put on a review in our honor. Mind 
you, this was done with the Germans just a 
few miles away. 

After the review, the Airmen gathered 
around the General and we all sat on the 
ground under a huge tree. Speaking thru an 
interpreter he told us how he had always 
admired the freedom-loving principles of 
America and of his dream that someday his 
people could enjoy these same liberties. He 
then went on to relate how disappointed he 
was that the Allies had abandoned him. But 
then, without any bitterness, he asked only 
that we take the truth back to our Home- 
land about the cruel lies invented about him 
by his communist enemies. 

Gen. Mihailovich then went on to say that 
with or without allied support he would con- 
tinue his fight against any and all Dictator- 
ships that threatened his homeland be they 
the Nazis or the Communists. As I recall his 
actual words on that day were: “I will con- 
tinue to fight this curse of mankind no 
matter what form it comes in. If I am to die, 
then die I shall. . . sad because I have been 
deserted by those who profess to believe in 
democracy, but gratified that I have fought 
bravely and honestly and refused to com- 
promise my cause. 

As he spoke these words, I could see there 
were tears in his eyes. At the time, I did not 
fully understand what he meant, but years 
later, after I got to know Serbian history, 
about Kosovo, the Turkish Invasion and St. 
Sava, only then did I understand the depth 
of his emotion that day. 

Before getting into the concluding part of 
my speech, I would like to make brief men- 
tion of a matter of a personal nature which 
is added reason for my admiration of the 
Serbian people. 

Besides being one of the American Airmen 
rescrued, by the Serbian people, I am also a 
Jew! It is a matter of historical fact that 
Serbia was one of the very few countries 
where Antisemitism was not permitted. 

In the old kingdom of Serbia, and later in 
the Kingdom of Yugoslavia, the Jews were, 
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by law, equal members of the community 
and enjoyed all the rights and privileges of 
other citizens. This is so very remarkable 
when you consider the persecution of the 
Jewish people throughout history. 

The historical goodwill between the Serbs 
and the Jews does not seem strange when 
you consider the many parallels in our his- 
tory. We both suffered cruel persecution, 
both have been driven from our homeland 
and today we are both dispersed throughout 
the world. 

One other amazing similarity is that both 
our peoples fought battles to the death for 
their belief in the freedom and dignity of 
man. The Jews at Masada and the Serbs in 
Kosovo. 

In keeping with this same love of freedom, 
many Serbs risked their lives during World 
War II to save countless Jews from Nazi 
death camps. This is something we can 
never forget and for which I and The 
Jewish People will always be grateful. 

If I may, I would like to move on now to 
more current matters. Last year the Ameri- 
can airmen commemorated the 40th Anni- 
versary of the tragic death of General Mi- 
hailovich. It was also the year we celebrated 
the fact that we finally fulfilled our war- 
time promise to him that we would bring 
the truth back when we returned to our 
homeland. 

Probably the most gratifying moment in 
that 40th Anniversary Year was the day 
General Smith and I (in the name of over 
500 Americans, and for the first time on 
American soil) dedicated a Plaque to Gen. 
Mihailovich and affixed it to his statue on 
the grounds of the St. Sava Monastery in Li- 
bertyville. 

On our Plaque is inscribed the words of 
gratitude from the airmen and their fami- 
lies and a replica of the Legion of Merit 
post-humously awarded to him by President 
Truman. 


Permit me to read what President Truman 
had to say in awarding him the highest 
combat award our nation can bestow on a 
foreign national: 


LEGION OF MERIT—CHIEF COMMANDER 


General Dragoljub Mihailovich distin- 
guished himself in an outstanding manner 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslavian 
Army Forces and later as Minister of War 
by organizing and leading important resist- 
ance forces against the enemy which occu- 
pied Yugoslavia, from December 1941 to De- 
cember 1944. Through the undaunted ef- 
forts of his troops, many United States 
airmen were rescued and returned safely to 
friendly control. General Mihailovich and 
his forces, although lacking adequate sup- 
plies, and fighting under extreme hardships, 
contributed materially to the Allied cause, 
and were instrumental in obtaining a final 
Allied victory. 

We now know that from this day forward 
there is a symbol on American soil that es- 
tablishes a permanent bond between Gen. 
Mihailovich, President Truman and 500 
grateful Americans . . . and it is here for all 
the world to see! 

Since the end of WWII we have made 
great strides in trying to repay our debt of 
honor to the man who saved our lives. 
Permit me to read just a partial list of those 
who have joined us in support of General 
Mihailovich: 

Presidents Truman, Eisenhower, Nixon 
and Reagan; The United States Senate; 
hundreds of United States Congressmen; 
the Secretary of the Air Force, Thomas 
Reed; The Department of Interior; The Na- 
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tional Capital Memorial Advisory Commit- 
tee; the United States Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia, Laurence Silberman; the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Clement Zablocki; a United States Commis- 
sion of Inquiry; the Arizona State Senate; 
the governors of Alaska, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Nebraska, and 
Texas; the mayor of Los Angeles, Tom Brad- 
ley; Bishops Firmilian, Iriney and Manning; 
John Wayne; The American Legion; Polish 
War Veterans; George Meany and the AFL- 
CIO); the Teamsters Union; The Heritage 
Foundation; The Coalition for America; The 
New York Times; Washington Post and 
Washington Times, Toronto Sun, Christian 
Science Monitor, etc. etc. 

And this is only a partial list. 

Incredible as it may sound, the only ones 
in the entire world who have not supported 
and continue to oppose us are the Commu- 
nist Government of Yugoslavia and our own 
State Department. 

With all that has been accomplished there 
is still one more goal we would like to attain 
that would make our success complete, And 
that is why we have petitioned Congress for 
permission to build a Memorial as a symbol 
of our appreciation for the greatest rescue 
of American lives in our nation’s history, 
permission to build this Memorial has al- 
ready been granted us by Legislation unani- 
mously passed by the United States Senate 
in 1976 and again in 1977. 

Unfortunately, since then we always run 
into difficulty in the House because of State 
Department opposition and their fear of of- 
fending the present Government of Yugo- 
slavia. 

It seems strange to me that after losing 
100,000 American lives fighting Communism 
in Korea, Vietnam and Grenada and desper- 
ately fight Communism in Nicaragua, that 
our State Department would consider it 
proper to embrace the Communists in Yugo- 


slavia. 

On July 12, 1985, the Committee of Amer- 
ican Airmen appeared in Washington before 
the United States Congress at a hearing to 
once again appeal for permission to erect a 
Memorial at no government expense. Now 
that the full truth had been made known 
and we had what we felt was the support of 
the entire nation, we did not think we would 
run into any difficulty. 

Unfortunately this was not to be. Once 
again our group of over 500 former MIAs 
was confronted with the opposition of a for- 
eign totalitarian government and a handful 
of ole world political leaders who insist on 
carrying on the Yugoslav Civil War in this 
country and at our expense. What is even 
more bizarre is that our own State Depart- 
ment chose to take sides against us (its own 
combat veterans) and side with a Commu- 
nist government that openly supports and 
justifies International Terrorism. 

Bob Stone was there in the hearing room 
and I’m sure һе can tell you more about the 
most incredible alliance of opponents Amer- 
ican ever had to face in their own country. 
Had this been a court of law, the opposition 
would have been thrown out as completely 
irrelevant—but this was the political arena 
where truth takes a back seat to what is po- 
litically expedient. 

If even the slightest semblance of doubt 
existed as to what the truth was, it was ex- 
ploded beyond all recognition when the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica published its revised 
account of Gen. Mihailovich and the CIA 
released (under the Freedom of Information 
Act). The previously unpublished top secret 
intelligence file on the activities of all par- 
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ties in Yugoslavia during WWII. Here was 
the on-the-scene American intelligence re- 
ports to the President of the United States 
exposing all the propaganda lies that have 
stood in our way since 1944. If ever there 
was a smoking gun, this was it. And those 
who still insist on the propaganda fairy tale 
about Mihailovich’s collaboration, I suggest 
they join hands with those who believe in 
the tooth fairy, the Easter bunny and the 
flat earth theory. 

Now tha we have the top secret CIA Intel- 
ligence File and the same opposition contin- 
ues to stand in our way, the American 
Airmen are publicly offering to pay the sum 
of $100,000 to the United States Govern- 
ment if the State Department or any of Mi- 
hailovich's political opponents can prove іп 
ап American court of law the treacherous 
lies they continue to make against him in 
opposing our petition before congress. 

What's more, if they have any respect for 
the service to the United States of America, 
The American Veteran represents, I suggest 
they should speak up now or forever hold 
their peace. We do not have another 40 
years to fight these lies and would like to 
get on with fulfilling our goal. After waiting 
43 years you can bet your life we are justifi- 
айу outraged and fighting mad. Quite 
frankly, even if our offer were for ten times 
that amount, we have no fear it will ever be 
&ccepted. Under the close scrutiny of an 
American Court, the facts contained in the 
CIA file would prove to be an embarrass- 
ment and even humiliation to all those par- 
ties who continue to oppose us. 

The philosopher Santayana once said: 
“There is nothing as powerful as idea whose 
time has come. "Now that the truth has 
become known the American airmen are 
hopeful we will finally be permitted to real- 
ize our ultimate goal. 

Are we mad? You can bet your sweet life 
we're mad, madder than hell and we are not 
going to take it anymore. We did not risk 
our lives, or watch our buddies' arms, legs 
and heads blown off so that some foreign 
nation could dictate what we could or could 
not do in our own country. 

I would like to make one thing abundantly 
clear about our petition before Congress for 
the Mihailovich memorial—we do not ask 
for handouts, social benefit or come to make 
any political statement. Outside of a fierce 
love for our country and the responsibility 
that goes with it there is absolutely no per- 
sonal gain involved for us. 

All we seek and have sought for over 40 
years is a few feet of American soil to repay 
our debt of honor. Certainly one American 
life is worth 6 inches of American soil. Mul- 
tiply that by 500 American lives and we will 
have enough for a grateful nation to join us 
in saying: 


“Thank you Gen. Mihailovich for saving 
over 500 of our boys while they fought to 
preserve our sacred heritage. No one else in 
our entire history has ever done that and we 
as а nation and as а people are mighty 
grateful." 

There is not a single American worthy of 
the name that could object to that if ever 
one person personified the proud Serbian 
freedom-fighting tradition of “Boyle grob, 
nego rob" it was Draza Mihailovich. And his 
name is Serbian history will forever more 
rank alongside such giant names as Kosovo, 
St. Sava and Tsar Lazar. 

In conclusion, I would like to note our 
thanks to God for allowing us to make the 
truth known and clear his name. I am re- 
minded that back in 1946 when Gen. Mihai- 
lovich was standing trial in à Communist 
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court on false charges, your beloved Bishop, 
Vladika Nikolai, invited me to his St. Sava 
Church in New York and told me how much 
he and his people appreciated the Airmen's 
offer to travel to Belgrade at their own ex- 
pense to testify in his behalf. As much as 
Mihailovich was loved by his people, Bishop 
Nikolai told me whether Mihailovich lived 
or died was not as important as clearing his 
name. This I believe is what we have finally 
done. 

I would like to end on one final note 
which I hold to be of great importance. 

After the war, Draza's enemies lined him 
up before a firing squad and on false 
charges pumped his tortured body full of 
bullet holes. After it was done, it was report- 
ed they cut out his heart and threw his 
body in an unmarked grave. But no matter 
how hard they tried, the one thing they 
could not do was destroy his sacred memory. 

And sure as there is a God above us, the 
glorious name of Gen. Mihailovich will live 
forever. Not only in the hearts of the Serbi- 
an people but with freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. 

Slava Chicha Draza. Thank you and God 
bless you all. 

(Richard L. Felman is president of the Na- 
tional Committee of American Airmen Res- 
cued by General Mihailovich, Inc.) 


Mr. Speaker, when it was apparent 
that the conflict with the Nazi invad- 
ers was successfully ending, а national 
congress of King Peter's supporters 
was convened with a view toward what 
kind of postwar Yugoslavia would 
emerge. Draza Mihailovich, the cele- 
brated military hero in defense of his 
homeland, delivered an opening decla- 
ration which follows: 


DECLARATION OF DRAZA MIHAILOVICH—PFIDEL- 
ITY TO KING, FATHERLAND, PEOPLE AND DE- 
MOCRACY 


Thanking you for your invitation, my dear 
brethren, I consider it my duty as а man 
and as а responsible leader of today's strug- 
gle for the right to live of our tri-nominal 
people, to bow in reverence to the fallen 
heroes, innocent victims in this struggle. 

I believe that I shall be the interpreter of 
your wishes if from this historic gathering I 
declare that the families of the fallen vic- 
tims shall forever be the subject of our care 
and our pledge for their future. 

In the name of the Royal Government 
and the Yugoslav Army I greet you as the 
representatives of the organizations of the 
democratic people of Yugoslavia and wish 
you а felicitous work at this great national 
and state task. 

Though few in numbers but great in 
spirit, our people, which throughout all of 
its history was always and is today the 
object of admiration of the entire world in 
the struggle for their survival, has forced 
even its enemies through a strenuous strug- 
gle to respect them. 

Passing over the history and causes of the 
temporary loss of the state in the past and 
in this imposed war, I call to the attention 
of the whole world the fact that our people 
emerged from every battle as victors be- 
cause they lived and died for freedom. 

In this war the antagonists and aggressors 
have invented à new weapon. They live in 
the delusion that they will be able to gain 
that which they cannot attain through 
brutal force by slandering the leading men 
of such а people and by deceiving an unin- 
formed world. 
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As a soldier who by birth and characteris- 
tics belong to such a free and heroic people, 
I could not nor would I wish to abandon my 
King or my Fatherland. 

I have given my oath that I will give my 
life for King and Fatherland. 

І have fulfilled my oath. 

I was certain that the people to which I 
belonged would never submit to a life of 
slavery. The Yugoslav Army under my lead- 
ership and I personally were and will for- 
ever remain loyal and devoted to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, His Majesty King Peter II. 

We, the Army and I personally, are loyal 
now and will be loyal in the future to the 
constitutional and legal order in Yugoslavia 
just as we are and will be forever the de- 
fenders of her territorial integrity. 

We, the Army and I personally, regard it 
the exclusive right of the free and demo- 
cratically elected representatives of the 
people to carry out the organization of the 
state in a constitutional way. 

Most categorically with disgust I deny the 
malicious rumors or collective vengeance 
against no matter whom. 

The question of the treatment of war 
criminals has been decided at the inter- 
allied conferences whose decisions bind us 
as well. And our laws are guarantee enough 
for everything and everybody that justice 
will be satisfied. Therefore, the innocent 
cannot suffer for they will enjoy not only 
my personal protection but that of our 
Army as well. No individual action during 
the transition period to normalcy will be tol- 
erated by myself or the Army. 

I trust that in this manner I have an- 
swered the wishes and disposition of our 
people which you today at this great peo- 
ple’s Congress represent in imposing num- 
bers. 

Long live the Democratic Yugoslav 
People! 

Long live the Kingdom of Yugoslavia! 

As it developed, Mr. Speaker, the 
dream of General Mihailovich to see a 
free, democratic Yugoslavia emerge in 
the postwar world was dashed. The op- 
pression of the Nazis was replaced by 
the oppression of Tito’s communism. 
General Mihailovich was arrested, 
charged with collaboration with the 
Nazis, tried, and convicted by his Com- 
munist adversaries, and mercilessly ex- 
ecuted and mutilated. 

Prior to these actions, a committee 
was formed in the United States with 
the noted historian George Creel as its 
chairman to conduct an inquiry into 
the allegations made by the Commu- 
nist government in Yugoslavia against 
General Mihailovich. The members of 
the committee represented a biparti- 
san group of distinguished academi- 
cians, public figures, clergy, military, 
justices, and professionals. The names 
of the members of this committee are 
impressive: 

MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 

Dorothy Thompson, Honorary Chairman. 

George Creel, Chairman. 

David Martin, Secretary. 

Christopher T. Emmet, Treasurer. 

Hon. Alfred M. Landon. 

Gov. Dwight Griswold (Nebr.). 

Gov. Ernest Gruening (Alaska). 

Gov. Frank J. Lausche (Ohio). 

Gov. Coke Stevenson (Texas). 

Gov. Simeon Willis (Ky.). 

Sen. Thomas С. Hart (Conn.), 
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Sen. Robert LaFollette (Wis.). 
Sen. Jos. С. O'Mahoney (Wy.). 
Sen. Robert Taft (Ohio). 

Sen. Millard Tydings (Md.). 

Sen. Milton R. Young (N.D.). 
Rep. J. Lindsay Almond Jr. (Va.). 
Rep. Wesley A. D’Ewart (Mont.). 
Rep. John Lesinski (Mich.). 

Rep. Clare Boothe Luce (Conn.). 
Rep. Mike Mansfield (Mont.). 
Rep. Karl E. Mundt (S.D.). 

Rep. Chas. A. Plumley (Vt.). 
Rep. Jerry Voorhis (Calif.). 
John Dewey. 

Roger Baldwin. 

The Very Rev. Robert I. Gannon. 
The Rt. Rev. William T. Manning. 
Sumner Welle. 

Dorothy Thompson. 

George Creel. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve. 

The Rey. John Haynes Holmes, 
Justice Ferdinand Pecora. 
Joseph H. Choate Jr. 

Hon. Matthew M. Levy. 

James М. Byrne. 

Charles C. Burlingham. 

Hon. Francis E. Rivers. 

Major George Fielding Eliot. 
Capt. Walter Mansfield. 

Oswald Garrison Villard. 

Elliot V. Bell. 

Norman Thomas. 

Dr. William Bohn. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer. 
Christopher Emmet. 

Fred Vanderschmid. 


Arthur J. Goldsmith. 
Col. Arnold Whitredge. 


Prof. Horace M. Kallen. 
Christopher La Farge. 
Edward Skillen Jr. 
Harold K. Guinzberg. 
G. Prescott Low. 
William Astor Drayton. 
Ruth Mitchell. 
Chauncey Stillman. 
Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle. 
Eugene Lyons. 
Alexander Kahn. 
Lionel Trilling. 


The report issued by this committee, 
after extensive public hearings includ- 
ing interviews with many American 
eyewitnesses, could find no evidence of 
collaboration with the enemy by Gen- 
eral Mihailovich. Quite the contrary. 
Even after the Allies ceased aid to 
General Mihailovich, he and his men 
conducted offensives against the Axis 
powers which were witnessed by Amer- 
ican officers. This report of commis- 
sion of inquiry follows: 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION ОР INQUIRY OF THE 
COMMITTEE FOR А FAIR TRIAL FOR DRAJA 
MIHAILOVICH 


(Arthur Garfield Hays, Chairman; Members 
of the Commission: Adolph Berle, Charles 
Poletti, Theodore Kiendl.) 


The undersigned, members of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry in this matter, submit 
the following report: 

Preliminarily, and to avoid any possibility 
of misunderstanding, we emphasize the fact 
that the functions of this Commission were 
limited to providing an opportunity for 
American military personnel, who desired to 
do so, to testify under oath to facts within 
their knowledge regarding the matters 
charged against General Mihailovich, and to 
report thereon. Our assignment did not con- 
template the formulation or expression of 
any views regarding any question of internal 
politics in Yugoslavia. We are convinced, 
however, for reasons hereinafter assigned, 
that the testimony given before us is mate- 
rial on the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of General Mihailovich as a war crimi- 
nal, and that under standards of justice 
which have been recognized by civilized na- 
tions throughout the years the exclusion of 
such testimony from the trial of the charges 
against General Mihailovich would be so 
highly prejudicial as to prevent the possibil- 
ity of his obtaining a fair trial. Further than 
that, we do not go. 

The Commission opened its public hear- 
ings at the New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation on May 13, 1946. Those hearings 
continued on May 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1946. 
The proceedings were reported, and the wit- 
nesses were duly sworn, by Clarence Bon- 
ynge, Esq. а duly qualified Notary Public of 
the State of New York, a Certified Short- 
hand Reporter of the State of New York, 
and a member of the New York Bar. A copy 
of the transcript of the proceedings is an- 
nexed to this Report. 

In Sections I to VII we have summarized 
the outstanding features of the testimony. 


I. GENERAL BACKGROUND 


On April 6, 1941, the German Govern- 
ment attacked Yugoslavia. At that time, 
Draja Mihailovich the subject of this in- 
quiry, was serving as & Colonel in the Yugo- 
slav Army. 

On April 13, 1941, the Germans captured 
Belgrade. Shortly thereafter they occupied 
the rest of Yugoslavia; and on April 18, 
1941, the Yugoslav Army officially surren- 
dered. The Yugoslav Government joined 
other Governments-in-exile in London. 

Colonel Mihailovich did not surrender, 
but immediately went into the mountains to 
organize and continue resistance to the 
enemy occupying forces. He was promoted 
to General, and was appointed Minister of 
War by the Yugoslav Government. In that 
capacity, he served as commander of the 
field forces of à Government recognized as 
an Ally by the United States in the late war. 

On March 24, 1946, the present Yugoslav 
Government, headed by Marshal Tito, an- 
nounced that General Mihailovich had been 
captured on March 13, and would shortly be 
brought to trial on charges of treason, col- 
laboration with the Germans, and surren- 
dering Allied personnel to the Germans. 
Such charges against General Mihailovich 
аге of particularly grave concern to the 
United States for the reason that during the 
period of his alleged collaboration, General 
Mihailovich was not only regarded as an 
Ally by the United States, but was being ad- 
vised by American military personnel oper- 
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ating under authority of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


On March 30, 1946, the United States 
Government addressed a Note to the Yugo- 
slav Government, stating that General Mi- 
hailovich “without adequate supplies and 
fighting under the greatest hardships con- 
tributed with his forces materially to the 
allied cause,” and that members of the 
American armed forces who had served in 
Yugoslavia during the war desired to testify 
at his trial. The United States inquired 
whether their testimony would be received. 

On April 5, 1946, the Yugoslavia Govern- 
ment answered that Note, stating in sub- 
stance that it was solely within the province 
of the Military Court as to what witnesses 
would be summoned, and adding: 

“The crimes of the traitor Draza Mihailo- 
vich against the people of Yugoslavia are 
far too big and horrible that it could be or 
should be allowed to be discussed whether 
he is guilty or is not.” 

On April 22, 1946, the Minister of the In- 
terior of the present Yugoslav Government 
stated: 

it is expected that Draja Mihailo- 
vich will be charged with collaboration with 
the occupiers, assisting the Axis powers in 
the struggle against United Nations, as well 
as with concrete crimes against our people, 
such as murder, arson, plundering and the 
handing over to the Germans of members of 
our National Liberation Army and Allied 
airmen.” 

The undersigned Commission of Inquiry 
was thereupon selected to take testimony of 
American military personnel, present within 
the United States, who might have knowl- 
edge of the matters charged, with a view to 
presenting their testimony to the Yugoslav 
Government and to the Yugoslav Court. It 
proceeded to do so, upon the dates and at 
the place specified. The hearings of the 
Commission were public, All persons having 
knowledge of matters material to the in- 
quiry were invited to testify. The Yugoslav 
Government was invited to be represented 
and to participate in the proceedings. 

Upon the evidence taken, the Commission 
unanimously finds as follows: 


Il. WITNESSES EXAMINED 


All of the witnesses who appeared before 

the Commission were American citizens. 
With two exceptions noted below“, they 
were members of the United States armed 
forces who had been in Yugoslavia during 
the late war. Those witnesses fell into three 
categories: 

(1) Member of American missions official- 
ly attached to General Mihailovich. 

(2) Members of American missions offi- 
cially attached to Marshal Tito. 

(3) American airmen forced down by 
enemy action in Yugoslavia. 

There was no conflict in the testimony of 
these three classes of witnesses. 

III. DEFINITIONS 


The official title of the forces serving 
under General Mihailovich was “Тһе Yugo- 
slav Army in the Homeland.” Unofficially 
they were known as Chetniks.“ 

The forces serving under Tito were known 
as “Partisans.” 

The evidence indicates that at various 
times guerrilla bands, organized and paid by 


“Тһе wife of an American colonel now stationed 
abroad, and an officer attached to the Escape and 
Evacuation Section of Fifteenth Air Force Head- 
quarters in Italy. The testimony of both these wit- 
nesses was corroborated by witnesses present in 
Yugoslavia at the time. 
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the Germans, but not recognized or con- 
trolled by General Mihailovich, masquerad- 
ed under the name of “Chetnik.” Wherever 
the term “Chetnik” is used in this report, 
unless otherwise stated, it is to be under- 
stood as referring to the genuine Chetnik 
forces commanded by General Mihailovich. 


IV. ALLEGED COLLABORATION WITH THE ENEMY 


No evidence was adduced before the Com- 
mission which tended to show any collabo- 
ration between General Mihailovich and the 
Axis powers. On the contrary, all of the evi- 
dence tended strongly to disprove the exist- 
ence of any such collaboration. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that all classes of 
witnesses were constantly on the lookout 
for collaboration, had full opportunity to 
discover it, and would be expected to have 
discovered it if it had existed. The members 
of the American missions sent to both Mi- 
hailovich and Tito had been especially in- 
structed to look for, and report, any evi- 
dence of collaboration by Mihailovich with 
the Axis forces. 

With respect to opportunities for оһвегуа- 
tion, all the witnesses testified that in Mi- 
hailovich’s territory they were allowed to go 
freely, and without escort, wherever they 
wanted, to talk without restriction to civil- 
ians and soldiers alike, and to make what- 
ever observations they wished. Several wit- 
nesses testified, in fact, that General Mihai- 
lovich himself had asked them, as a person- 
nal favor, to make their own independent 
observations and to report just what they 
had seen when they left Yugoslavia, 

There is substantial evidence to show that 
charges of collaboration were current at 
Tito's headquarters. In this connection, the 
following examples may be cited from the 
testimony: 

(i) An American officer** who parachuted 
into Tito's area with an Anglo-American 
mission which included Randolph Church- 
ill, son of the Prime Minister, testified that 
on his arrival, the local Tito commander 
called his troops together and made them a 
speech to the effect that the arrival of the 
Anglo-American mission at Tito headquar- 
ters conclusively proved that General Mi- 
hailovich was a collaborator. 

(iD The same American officer later saw 
ап American bomber forced down by 
German action. Eight members of the crew 
(three of them badly wounded) parachuted 
into Chetnik territory. Shortly afterward, 
the Partisans attacked the Chetniks and 
forced them to retreat, taking with them 
the five unwounded American airmen. The 
partisans reported to the American officer 
that the Chetniks were seen taking the 
Americans to the nearest German garrison. 
Upon later investigation, he discovered that 
all five had been safely evacuated from 
Chetnik territory. The three wounded 
Americans, whom the Chetniks had been 
forced to leave behind, were tended by a 
Chetnik doctor who came back secretly at 
night through Partisan lines to administer 
to their needs. 

(iii) Another American officer saw in oper- 
ation at Tito’s headquarters a photographic 
laboratory at which a fake photograph, pur- 
porting to show fraternization between 
Chetniks and Germans, had been manufac- 
tured and was shown to him. 

One instance of alleged collaboration by a 
subordinate of General Mihailovich, and its 


In the interest of brevity, the names of wit- 
nesses are omitted from the text of this Report. 
Their names, and the full testimony of each, will be 
found In the annexed transcript of evidence. 
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aftermath, as testified to by an American 
officer serving with Tito, deserves notice: 

A corps commander under Mihailovich 
was accused of harboring at his headquar- 
ters a female spy in the pay of the Ger- 
mans. For this offense General Mihailovich 
ordered him court-martialed. Before the 
order could be carried out, the offender es- 
caped to Tito's headquarters, where he was 
received in a friendly manner, and was re- 
ported to have received a commission as a 
lieutenant-general. 

As contrasted with the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing episode, testified to by an American 
officer attached to Mihailovich’s forces, 
may be noted: 

In September, 1944, the American officer 
in question was serving with the commander 
of a corps of Chetniks under General Mihai- 
lovich’s command. The American officer, 
with the approval of the Chetnik corps com- 
mander, attempted to negotiate the surren- 
der of a German garrison. At the same time, 
he attempted to negotiate with the local 
Partisan commander for a truce and for a 
combination of his forces with the Chetniks 
for a joint attack against the Germans. The 
Partisan commander rejected the offer. The 
Chetniks, after beating off Partisan attacks, 
then proceeded to assault and capture the 
town and take the German garrison prison- 
er. They then delivered the town to the 
Russians, who were advancing in the vicini- 
ty. A few hours later, the American officer 
was imprisoned by the Russians in the same 
jail with some of his late German opponents 
and the Russians then proceeded to disarm 
and imprison the Chetniks who had taken 
the town. According to the Belgrade news- 
papers, the Chetnik corps commander has 
since been executed after “confessing” that 
he was guilty of collaboration. 


V. OPERATIONS AGAINST THE ENEMY 


The evidence of American officers before 
the Commission indicated not merely the 
absence of collaboration between General 
Mihailovich and the Axis powers, but also 
established that General Mihailovich and 
his men continued to conduct hostile oper- 
ations against both the Germans and the 
Italians, even after the Allies had stopped 
sending him supplies and had concentrated 
their support in favor of Marshal Tito, and 
even after the date of the Italian surrender. 

American officers testifed to numerous 
specific operations of this kind in which 
they had themselves participated with Gen- 
eral Mihailovich or with troops acting under 
his direction. Among such instances the fol- 
lowing are cited: 

(i) On at least two occasions, when Ameri- 
сап officers were present, German forces 
made direct attacks on General Mihailo- 
vich's headquarters, and were driven off, 
with casualties, by detachments led by Gen- 
eral Mihailovich in person. 

(ii) On several occasions, American offi- 
cers participated with Mihailovich troops in 
attacks on German and Italian garrisons. 

(Hi) On other occasions, General Міһайо- 
vich directed and his troops carried out, the 
destruction of specific military targets rec- 
ommended by U.S. or British officers at- 
tached to his headquarters. On one such oc- 
casion, an operation jointly planned by Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and the American officer 
on the spot was countermanded by radio 
from Cairo, on the ground that the Allies 
were switching their support to Marshal 
Tito and for reasons of policy did not wish 
Mihailovich troops to carry the operation 
out. 
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(iv) With the assistance of guides fur- 
nished by General Mihailovich, an Ameri- 
can officer was enabled to penetrate into 
the Belgrade area, at that time garrisoned 
by three German divisions, traveled around 
in that area for the purpose of securing in- 
telligence on the enemy force, and was then 
safely returned to his headquarters. 

(у) In various instances witnessed by 
American officers, Mihailovich troops en- 
gaged in battle against the Germans were 
compelled to break off combat with the 
enemy to defend themselves against attacks 
on their flanks or rear by Partisans. 

Members of the American missions sta- 
tioned with General Mihailovich were given 
free access to operational reports and 
orders, both incoming and outgoing, and 
participated freely in conference with the 
General and his staff. Their testimony 
tends to establish that not only General Mi- 
hailovich, but all personnel under his com- 
mand, as well as the civilians in his area, en- 
tertained feelings of bitter hostility against 
the Germans, and that they were prevented 
or deterred from carrying out more exten- 
sive operations than they did by the follow- 
ing factors, among others: 

(1) Inadequacy of supplies and equipment. 

(2) Reprisals conducted by the Germans. 

(3) Attacks by Partisans. 

The statement in the Note delivered by 
the United States State Department to the 
present Yugoslav Government on March 30, 
1946, that General Mihailovich and his 
forces “without adequate supplies and fight- 
ing under the greatest hardships” contribut- 
ed materially to the Allied cause seems fully 
borne out by the facts. The testimony indi- 
cates that General Mihailovich’s forces had 
little or no equipment, their weapons con- 
sisting chiefly of rifles and other small arms 
of various calibers, with very inadequate 
supplies of ammunition. A small amount of 
supplies, consisting largely of German 
equipment captured in North Africa, was 
dropped in by planes of the Royal Air Force 
(British) at various dates prior to October, 
1943; but the supplies thus sent in were to- 
tally inadequate to equip or maintain any 
sizeable force or to enable General Mihailo- 
vich to conduct extensive operations. From 
October, 1943, onwards, even those supplies 
ceased to be delivered, apparently because 
of a switch of Allied policy in favor of Mar- 
shal Tito. The policy of the German forces 
appears to have been to conduct savage re- 
prisals against civilians whenever hostile ac- 
tions were carried out by the Chetniks. The 
destruction of a section of railway line, 
which could easily be repaired, would be fol- 
lowed by the burning of an entire village in 
the neighborhood and the execution of a 
number of local peasantry. 

Under such circumstances, and in view of 
the inadequacy of his equipment, General 
Mihailovich stated to members of the Amer- 
ican mission that it was his policy to con- 
serve his forces, to conduct only operations 
which promised substantial military bene- 
fits, and to call for general mobilization and 
all-out effort only in conjunction with a 
major allied offensive. It appears that the 
intent and effect of his operations was to 
pin down substantial numbers of Axis 
troops who might otherwise have been em- 
ployed elsewhere against the Allies. It does 
not appear that either he or members of the 
American or British missions were ever in- 
formed of Allied plans in such a way as to 
enable him to use his forces to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties outlined 
above, at the time of the Allied landings in 
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Italy, General Mihailovich gave orders for a 
step-up in operations, which resulted in the 
capture of substantial Axis forces and other 
results. Approximately a year later, in Sep- 
tember, 1944, he directed a general mobiliza- 
tion and announced to American officers at 
his headquarters that he would endeavor to 
take Belgrade, at that time strongly held by 
the Germans. His plans for a general offen- 
sive at that time were frustrated by a large- 
scale Partisan attack upon his headquarters, 
which compelled him to retreat. 

After September, 1943, apparently be- 
cause of a change in Allied policy, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Company, whose broad- 
casts into Yugoslavia were the principal 
source of information from the outside 
world, appears to have adopted the policy of 
crediting all resistance activities to Marshal 
Tito and the Partisans, without mention of 
General Mihailovich or the Chetniks. Amer- 
ican officers testified to several instances 
where they had participated with Chetnik 
troops in operations against the Germans or 
in the capture of German garrisons, only to 
hear the particular operation shortly after- 
ward announced by the BBC as having been 
carried out by Partisan troops under Mar- 
shal Tito. 

The German occupying authorities dis- 
tributed indiscriminately offers of reward 
for the delivery, dead or alive, of either 
General Mihailovich or Marshal Tito. The 
amount offered (100,000 gold Reichmarks) 
was the same in both cases. In some of the 
posters General Mihailovich was described 
by the Germans as a “British agent” and 
Marshal Tito as a “Russian agent.” 

VI. HOSTILITIES BETWEEN CHETNIKS AND 
PARTISANS 


The statement by the Minister of the In- 
terior of the present Yugoslav Government, 
already quoted in this report, says that in 
addition to charges of collaboration, it is ex- 
pected that General Mihailovich will be 
charged with “concrete crimes against our 
people, such as murder, arson, plundering 
and the handing over to the Germans of 
members of our National Liberation Army." 

No evidence was adduced before the Com- 
mission which tended to support these 
charges; and several witnesses testified that 
they had never seen nor heard of any such 
instances. 


There is no doubt that hostilities amount- 
ing in substance to a civil war, existed be- 
tween the Chetniks and the Partisans. No 
evidence was adduced before the Commis- 
sion which would enable it to make findings 
as to the precise origin or causes of that 
strife. There is some indication from the evi- 
dence that for a brief period following the 
German invasion in 1941, both sides co-oper- 
ated against the Axis powers and refrained 
from hostilities against each other, but that 
in the autumn of 1941, such co-operation 
ceased and hostilities broke out. General 
Mihailovich, who at that time, and for a 
considerable period thereafter, was acting as 
the duly authorized Minister of War of the 
recognized Yugoslav Government, claimed 
that his forces, while engaged in operations 
against the Germans, had been attacked in 
the rear by the Partisans. Despite the dis- 
tractions caused by the Partisan attacks, he 
appears to have continued to do his best to 
maintain the fight against the Germans, 
even after the withdrawal of Allied support. 


VII. RESCUE OF ALLIED AIRMEN 
Evidence of American personnel before 
the Commission tended to disprove com- 
pletely the charge that General Mihailovich 
or his forces surrendered Allied airmen to 
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the Germans. On the contrary, that evi- 
dence establishes beyond any reasonable 
doubt that General Mihailovich and his 
people (both soldiers and civilians) made 
every effort to rescue, protect and return to 
Allied territory Allied airmen of all nation- 
alities forced down in areas under their con- 
trol, and that those efforts were successful. 

The testimony indicates that upwards of 
500 Allied airmen were thus rescued and re- 
patriated. The overwhelming majority of 
those airmen were Americans; but other 
Allied personnel, including British, French 
and Russians, were similarly treated. All of 
the numerous witnesses interrogated on this 
issue, including officers of the Air Crew 
Rescue Mission and a number of airmen 
themselves, were unanimous and emphatic 
in stating that they had never known or 
heard of a case where an Allied airman 
failed to receive the best possible treatment 
from the Chetniks, or where any such 
airman was ever turned over or abandoned 
to the enemy. All of them were loud in their 
praises of the co-operation and assistance 
which they received. An officer on duty at 
headquarters of the Fifteenth U.S. Air 
Force in Italy testified, on the basis of his 
official records and investigations, that 
there had been no known case where Allied 
personnel had been surrendered by the 
Chetniks to the enemy. In one instance, per- 
sonally investigated by an American officer 
attached to Marshal Tito's headquarters, a 
false charge that Allied airmen had been 
surrendered to the Germans was shown to 
have emanated from Partisan troops. In an- 
other instance, personally investigated by 
another American officer likewise attached 
to Marshal Tito’s headquarters, Partisan 
troops produced a badly-beaten Chetnik 
prisoner whom they accused of having mur- 
dered an American airman. The prisoner 
denied the charge, and it was later ascer- 
tained that the airman in question had been 
safely evacuated by Chetnik help. 

Where the rescue of Allied airmen was 
concerned, General Mihailovich and his 
forces appear to have spared no efforts, and 
did not hesitate to engage in hostilities with 
the Germans, or to incur reprisals. One res- 
cued airman stated that instructions had 
been issued by authority of General Mihai- 
lovich to the effect that a single American 
airman rescued and returned to Allied terri- 
tory was worth more to the Allied cause 
than 150 Chetnik soldiers. 

The evidence indicates that those instruc- 
tions were loyally and cheerfully carried out 
by both the Chetnik forces and the peasant- 
ry. The German authorities had outstand- 
ing offers of a substantial reward for the 
surrender of any Allied airmen; but there 
appears to have been no instance where 
such offers had any effect. 

The Note from the Yugoslav Government 
to the United States State Department of 
April 5, 1946, states in part: 

“The Government of the FPRY admit and 
believe that Draza Mihailovich assumed the 
appearance as though he had a loyal atti- 
tude toward America, and that a number of 
American airmen forced to land on territory 
under his control were saved. But could he 
do elsewise—the more because he expected 
assistance in food and weapons for this 
favour?” 

The implication in the second sentence 
above quoted appears contrary to the evi- 
dence. The evidence in fact indicates that 
the great majority of Allied airmen involved 
were rescued and repatriated after October, 
1943, when Allied support had been 
switched to the Partisans and all supplies to 
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General Mihailovich had been cut off. One 
American officer, in charge of the Air Crew 
Rescue Mission, testified that he himself 
told General Mihailovich that in return for 
the rescue of Allied airmen he could expect 
no further Allied assistance or supplies. Ef- 
forts by the Chetniks to rescue Allied 
airmen appear to have continued unim- 
paired, notwithstanding that announcement 
and the cutting off of Allied supplies. 

For the purpose of evacuating American 
airmen, General Mihailovich directed the 
construction of an airstrip in & field near 
Pranjani, and disposed а substantial part of 
his meager forces around it, to protect the 
field from German attack and to safeguard 
Allied airmen collected there to await evacu- 
ation. The field was operated with substan- 
tial success, and а large number of Ameri- 
can planes flew in, landed and evacuated 
Allied personnel. 

The circumstances under which this field 
was abandoned are perhaps worth noting. 
The American transport planes which came 
into the field to evacuate American airmen 
from Chetnik territory arrived empty, or 
carrying only a small amount of supplies 
specifically earmarked for the immediate 
needs of the American airmen to be evacu- 
ated. Before landing at the Chetnik airfield, 
however, those planes, pursuant to instruc- 
tions, had circled over Partisan territory 
and had dropped to the Partisans loads of 
supplies, weapons and ammunition. In Sep- 
tember, 1944, with the aid of those Ameri- 
can supplies, the Partisans attacked the air- 
field, and the American rescue mission, to- 
gether with General Mihailovich and his 
troops, were compelled to withdraw. 

General Mihailovich thereafter, in the 
course of his retreat, built other airstrips 
which were similarly used for the evacu- 
ation of Allied personnel. There is also evi- 
dence that the Chetniks, when unable 
through lack of facilities to evacuate Ameri- 
can airmen direct from their own territory, 
arranged for such airmen to be passed 
through the lines to Partisan territory from 
which they could be evacuated, the evacu- 
ation in such cases being credited to the 
Partisans. 

Several of the rescued airmen, as well as 
members of the American missions, had op- 
portunities for extended interviews with 
General Mihailovich. In the course of those 
interviews even after Allied support had 
been switched to Marshal Tito, General Mi- 
hailovich uniformly expressed, in strong 
terms, his admiration for the United States 
and his hopes for a post-war settlement 
based on the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. The last American officer on duty 
at General Mihailovich’s headquarters, at a 
time when all Allied recognition and sup- 
plies had been long cut off, offered General 
Mihailovich an opportunity for evacuation 
with him by air to Allied territory. The 
General refused, saying that he felt that it 
was his duty to stay with his country to the 
end. 

VIII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
THE COMMISSION 


In the opinion of this Commission the evi- 
dence of the American military personnel 
who testified before it is material and rele- 
vant, under commonly accepted standards 
of civilized justice, on the issue of the guilt 
or innocence of General Mihailovich. The 
witnesses who testified were in an excellent 
position to have known of collaboration, if 
any, and were under a duty to report it; but 
they testified to none. On the contrary, 
there is abundant testimony of facts incon- 
sistent with the existence of collaboration. 
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Substantially all of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Commission stated public- 
ly under oath that they would be willing to 
go to Yugoslavia, if opportunity were given, 
to testify at any trial of General Mihailo- 
vich in the same way and to the same effect 
as they testified before the Commission. 
Since it appears that such an opportunity 
may not be afforded, the Commission rec- 
ommends that a copy of this report and of 
the accompanying testimony and exhibits 
be delivered to the State Department, with 
а request that it be forwarded to the Yugo- 
slav Government, and that another copy be 
sent directly to the Tribunal having charge 
of the case. 
Dated: New York, N.Y., May 24, 1946. 
Respectfully submitted. 
ARTHUR GARFIELD Hays, 
Chairman, 


STATEMENT oF COL. ROBERT H. MCDOWELL то 
COMMISSION OF INQUIRY INTO CASE OF 
DRAJA MIHAILOVICH 


I. PERSONAL BACKGROUND 


The undersigned, as part of a total 25 
years residence in the Near East and adjoin- 
ing countries, acquired a broad general 
knowledge of Yugoslavia. Prior to the 
recent war, as a professor at the University 
of Michigan, he taught Modern Balkans 
History. During the war he has been con- 
cerned with Balkans intelligence since the 
autumn of 1942; has been in close touch 
with all Allied groups covering this area; 
and has had access to all pertinent material. 

The undersigned was employed by the 
army because of his broad and intimate 
background of experience and study and be- 
cause he had established a certain scholarly 
reputation for objective approach to and 
consideration of research problems. The 
Army record of the undersigned demon- 
strates that in war service this objectivity 
and balance have been maintained. 

The undersigned was sent on a mission to 
General Mihailovich in August, 1944, and 
left Mihailovich territory on 1 November, 
1944. During this interval of almost con- 
stant travel in Western Serbia and Eastern 
Bosnia, the undersigned, the U.S. officers 
attached to him and the rescued U.S. 
airmen who were encountered were all given 
complete liberty of movement and of access 
to the population. Unlike the situation 
which prevailed where U.S. officers were at- 
tached to Yugoslav Partisan Headquarters, 
the U.S. personnel in Mihailovich territory 
on the one hand were permitted to be 
present at important staff conferences, on 
the other hand could pick their route, their 
night’s lodging, and their associates, unac- 
companied by Mihailovich officers or men. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the 
undersigned has been a lifelong liberal, at 
times labeled as a “pink” or Communist. 

In 1942, before Tito received general rec- 
ognition, he advocated military aid to the 
Partisans on the same basis as to the Na- 
tionalists. After the mission to Mihailovich, 
he volunteered to return to Yugoslavia for 
further investigation in the company of 
Partisans and Allied officers who supported 
the Partisans. This offer was refused. 

2, SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

a. The undersigned has seen and heard of 
absolutely no evidence serving to connect 
General Mihailovich personally, or officers 
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under his direct command, with any form of 
collaboration with the Germans. This evi- 
dence includes not only personal observa- 
tion but the totality of the documents seen 
and conversations held with U.S., Allied, 
and even enemy, personnel This includes 
very highly placed and responsible British 
officials. 

On the other hand, a very substantial 
body of evidence supports the conclusion, to 
which the undersigned completely sub- 
scribes, that General Mihailovich, a known 
bitter anti-Nazi before the war, devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to the task of driv- 
ing the Germans and their satellites out of 
Yugoslavia. That he accomplished relatively 
little toward this end was due to circum- 
stances beyond his control, particularly the 
civil war fostered by the Yugoslav Commu- 
nist Party. 

b. The evidence on which General Mihai- 
lovich is accused in part is false, in part is а 
distortion of truth. His accusers, whatever 
the mouthpieces they find, are the few 
Yugoslav Communists who, by deception, 
have prostituted and destroyed the popular 
resistance movement which they led and 
who, during the war, were repeatedly 
proved guilty of gross falsehood and misrep- 
resentation. 

The real crime for which General Mihai- 
lovich is accused is that in the minds of 80 
percent of the Yugoslav population he 
became, and remains, the symbol of the 
simple, sturdy Yugoslav peasant resistance 
to tyranny, whether foreign or domestic. 

c. The nature of the movement led by 
General Mihailovich is widely misunder- 
stood outside the country. As the General 
repeatedly emphasized to the undersigned, 
the Nationalist movement of resistance 
against the Axis invasion came into being 
spontaneously all over the country. As in 
the American Revolution, the primary loy- 
alty of the followers in each district was to 
the local leader, of whom there were, and 
are, thousands. The role of General Mihai- 
lovich was to attempt to co-ordinate all ac- 
tivities, and the General was sincerely em- 
barrassed by the propaganda outside the 
country which misrepresented his position. 
This form of organization gives strength to 
а movement—since its roots are so wide- 
spread—but is also a source of weakness in 
that co-ordination and discipline suffer. 
General Mihailovich was in full control of 
only his own small force and of the forces of 
a few other leaders. He was in partial con- 
trol of numerous bands, whose leaders ac- 
cepted the broad strategy laid down by the 
General, but had no contro] whatsoever of 
other bands of Chetniks. 

d. The term “Chetnik” is equivalent to 
guerrilla, There were Chetniks serving Mi- 
hailovich, but Chetnik bands also were 
raised by the Serb Puppet Government, by 
the Germans, and by the Italians, and some 
bands accepted no higher sponsorship. 

e. In addition to the Axis-sponsored bands, 
various resistance leaders, including both 
Communists and Nationalists, at various 
times made accommodations with the Axis 
authorities. As stated above, neither Mihai- 
lovich or those directly under his command 
can be accused of such accommodations. 
But certain leaders, Communist as well as 
Nationalist, made truces or agreements not 
to operate in certain areas, or exchanged 
supplies for munitions, etc. German au- 
thorities constantly worked to bring about 
an increasing measure of collaboration. The 
Yugoslav Communist leaders today ignore 
their own record of accommodation and oc- 
casional outright collaboration with the 
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Axis, and impute to Mihailovich actions 
with which he was not concerned. 

f. The relative contributions to the Allied 
cause made by the Nationalists and Mihailo- 
vich on the one hand and by the Partisans 
and their Communist leaders on the other, 
is a moot point. The evidence on both sides 
possessed by the undersigned may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

(1) Throughout the period of Axis occupa- 
tion of the Balkans, on the average, Axis 
troops were concentrated as heavily in Na- 
tionalist territory as in Partisan territory. 

(2) Axis reprisals against Nationalists, and 
particularly against men known to be loyal 
to Mihailovich, on the average were heavier 
than were those directed against Commu- 
nists. There is ample evidence that over all 
the Germans were more fearful of, and dis- 
played greater venom against Mihailovich 
than Tito; Mihailovich Serbs suffered great- 
er reprisals than did Czechs or Western Eu- 
ropean resistance groups. 

(3) Mihailovich was particularly active 
against the Axis during 1941 and 1942, when 
he made a very real confirmed, contribution 
to the Anglo-American campaigns in Africa 
through harassing of German lines of com- 
munication. During 1943 and the first half 
of 1944, the strength of German reprisals 
led him to adopt a more cautious policy, 
similar to that ordered by the Allies for 
other resistance groups in Europe. At the 
same time the Nationalists suffered con- 
stant attacks on the part of the Communist- 
led bands. 

(4) When the undersigned reached Mihai- 
lovich Headquarters in August, 1944, a gen- 
eral Nationalist mobilization had already 
been ordered. The undersigned was shown 
the plans and orders issued for an all out 
attack on Axis forces and, along with the 
other U.S. officers, personally witnessed the 
troop dispositions made for this offensive. 
The evidence was unmistakable that Gener- 
al Mihailovich has disposed his forces prop- 
erly for a major effort against the German 
garrisons, depots, and lines of communica- 
tion, but in doing this had been obliged to 
leave his rear and left flank exposed to 
attack on the part of major Partisan con- 
centrations which only recently had been 
attacking the Nationalists. 

Insofar as the small group of American of- 
ficers were able to cover the front and make 
observations, during September the Nation- 
alist forces engaged German and Bulgarian 
forces to the extent of their capability in 
equipment. Axis movements were thorough- 
ly disrupted and considerable quantities of 
munitions and prisoners were taken. 

At this moment the Communist-led forces 
of Marshal Tito attacked the Mihailovich 
forces on a broad front. This attack was per- 
sonally witnessed by the undersigned and 
his staff. In attacking the Mihailovich 
forces, the forces of Tito passed through 
the German line of garrisons on the Zap 
Morava River and ignored the Germans in 
favor of this attack against men already en- 
gaged against the Germans. Thereafter the 
principal effort of Tito’s forces in Western 
Serbia was directed not against the Ger- 
mans but toward the capture of General Mi- 
hailovich and the American Mission. These 
series of attacks forced General Mihailovich 
to retreat into Bosnia. 

(5) There is good evidence, including the 
observations of a U.S. officer attached to 
the undersigned, that the forces of General 
Mihailovich, during October, were reorga- 
nized in Serbia and during that month, as 
well as subsequently, made a very substan- 
tial contribution to the defeat of German 
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forces, including joint operations with the 
Soviet forces, until Communist intrigue and 
attacks led to their dispersal. 

(6) The communiques issued by the Com- 
munist-led Yugoslav forces consistently pre- 
sented a false picture of military operations. 
In Cairo during the first half of 1944, the 
undersigned was directly concerned with an 
Allied committee to evaluate the state of 
Axis lines of communication in the Balkans. 
This group had at its disposal all sources of 
information. The Communist communiques 
of their operations against German commu- 
nications proved themselves so consistently 
untrustworthy that their evidence was final- 
ly deemed worthless. 

As a result of the above experience the 
undersigned maintained a group of person- 
nel to evaluate these Communist communi- 
ques on the basis of their own evidence. 
This long range study revealed that Com- 
munist claims of territory liberated in Yugo- 
slavia and of defeats of Axis forces were 
consistently contradicted by subsequent 
communiques. It was evident that they were 
put out as propaganda, and they put in seri- 
ous doubt all Yugoslav Communist claims of 
contribution to the Allied cause other than 
those actually witnessed by Allied officers. 

Prior to the departure of the undersigned 
behind the lines in Yugoslavia, he was 
shown the official maps of the Yugoslav 
Communist Headquarters, showing the re- 
spective territory held by Mihailovich and 
Tito. The area into which the undersigned 
planned to drop to make contact with Mi- 
hailovich was shown as part of a larger area 
of Western Serbia allegedly liberated and 
held by Tito’s forces. The U.S. Air Rescue 
Mission and the undersigned with his group 
landed in this area and traveled all over 
Western and much of Central Serbia. Out- 
side of the German held towns the whole 
countryside was held by the forces and ad- 
ministration of Mihailovich. There was no 
evidence that Communist control had ever 
been established in this area. 

Subsequently, when the undersigned re- 
treated into Northeast Bosnia with Mihailo- 
vich, he found all that area, outside the 
Axis held towns, held by Mihailovich forces. 
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Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRANE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with our colleagues in 
commending the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CRANE] for his outstanding, 
highly laudable efforts to keep the 
case of Draza Mihailovich alive in the 
Halls of Congress. 

Gen. Draza Mihailovich was a patri- 
ot and a hero in every sense of those 
words. As such, he is worthy of our 
praise and honor. 

However, recounting the life of 
Draza Mihailovich has а much more 
practical aspect. The life and tragic 
death of Draza Mihailovich bears 
some serious lessons for us today—les- 
sons that we as a freedom-loving 
people should heed. 

Recently, I had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in a broadcast of the “Сар- 
ital to Capital” program, which was si- 
mulcast over the ABC television net- 
work here in the United States of 
America, and across the Soviet Union. 
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One of the Soviet participants casti- 
gated Americans for their alleged ig- 
norance of the Soviet people, decrying 
with horror a recent poll showing that 
some 40 percent of the American 
people think the U.S.S.R. fought on 
the side of Nazi Germany during 
World War II. 

What our Russian friend failed to 
point out, however, is the ease with 
which such a misunderstanding could 
arise. They would like us to forget 
that the Soviet Union and Nazi Ger- 
many were indeed allied, from the 
signing of the notorious Berlin- 
Moscow Pact of August 1939 until Hit- 
ler’s surprise attack against the 
U.S.S.R. on June 22, 1941. During the 
22-month duration of that friendship, 
the Soviets afforded themselves of the 
opportunity to seize and gobble up 
half of Poland; to launch an aggressive 
and one-sided war against courageous 
Finland; to rape, crush, and annex the 
freedom and peace-loving nations of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and to 
grab oil-rich territory away from Ro- 
mania. 

Today, nearly half a century later, 
the Soviets would like us to forget 
these aggressions. Nearly half a centu- 
ry later, not 1 square inch of the terri- 
tory conquered by the U.S.S.R. during 
the time of the infamous Hitler-Stalin 
pact has been returned. The Soviet 
Government would like nothing better 
than for us to forget that the friend- 
ship between Stalin and Hitler was so 
firm that Stalin refused to believe his 
own intelligence reports that told him 
the Nazis were about to invade. 

It is for these reasons that the Sovi- 
ets want us to forget Draza Mihailo- 
vich, one of the giants of that sad, 
tragic era. 

General Mihailovich was a dedicated 
individual, who put the good of his 
native land, Yugoslavia, ahead of all 
other considerations. When, during 
that era, Nazi intrigue was plotting 
the takeover of Yugoslavia, with the 
full cooperation of the Kremlin, it was 
Draza Mihailovich who organized the 
freedom fighters who courageously 
stood for independence and liberty, 
and were prepared to fight the Nazi 
invaders when they finally crossed the 
frontiers. It was General Mihailovich 
who realized that the Kremlin-backed 
forces of Marshal Tito were as much a 
threat to Yugoslavian freedom as were 
the Nazis, and who was prepared to 
fight them both. 

On June 22, 1941, when Hitler 
stabbed his ally Stalin in the back, the 
world turned upside down. Suddenly, 
allies became enemies and enemies 
became friends. Winston Churchill 
stated at that time that he would 
make a pact with the devil, if need be, 
to defeat Hitler. 

Tragically, the allies turned their 
backs on General Mihailovich and his 
courageous freedom fighters. This was 
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despite the fact that they had 
achieved success after success on the 
battlefield against the numerically su- 
perior and well-equipped Nazis. In- 
stead, the allies chose to support the 
forces of Marshal Tito, a dedicated 
Communist who got his supplies—and 
his marching orders—directly from the 
Kremlin. 

Accordingly, the western allies 
turned their backs on Mihailovich in 
favor of Marshal Tito, Despite this, 
Mihailovich continued Ше fight 
against both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists, who he considered equal en- 
emies of the Yugoslav people. 

It was in this context that some 500 
American airmen, shot down over 
Yugoslavia in the closing days of 
World War II, were rescued by Gener- 
al Mihailovich's forces. The general 
saw to it that the men were well cared 
for and kept safe in territory con- 
trolled by the Nazis. This was despite 
the fact that the United States had al- 
ready turned their backs on his cause, 
and explains why the National Com- 
mittee of American Airmen to this day 
has dedicated itself to keeping the 
memory of Draza Mihailovich alive. 

Despite the rescue of our 500 brave 
Americans by Mihailovich, despite the 
fact that these services were rendered 
after all allied aid had been cut off to 
him, and despite the heroic patriotism 
exhibited by the general and his 
forces, the absurd allegation was made 
at the time that Mihailovich was a 
Nazi collaborator. How such an absurd 
charge could be given any credence 
whatsever has recently been uncov- 
ered by scholarly research. A book 
written by David Martin in 1980, and 
several subsequent articles based on 
analysis of OSS intelligence reports, 
indicate that the unfavorable reports 
on Mihailovich's activities were due to 
a Soviet “mole” in the British foreign 
service who altered reports from the 
eastern European front. These reports 
painted a false portrait of this hero, 
and an equally false portrait of Mar- 
shal Tito who the world soon thereaf- 
ter learned was but another cruel dic- 
tator. 

Mr. Speaker, today we sit on the eve 
of another Soviet-American summit 
conference. The world is waiting with 
bated breath for a realistic arms agree- 
ment, one that can lay a firm founda- 
tion for peace and stability in the 
world. 

Perhaps before we get our hopes too 
greatly aroused, we can recall the 
tragic life and death of Gen. Draza Mi- 
hailovich, a patriot who allied himself 
with neither right wing nor left wing 
dictatorship, but only with the cause 
of freedom. 

And, Mr. Speaker, we can perhaps 
recall the cruel suppression of the 
many nationalities of Eastern Europe 
that took place in the 1940's at the 
hands of the Soviets, and that contin- 
ues until this day. 
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And let us keep in mind the stark 
heroism of Gen. Draza Mihailovich, а 
symbol of the courage and the love of 
liberty which lives on in the hearts of 
eastern Europeans today and forever. 


[1 1635 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRANE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. CRANE] has been loyal to 
history and to truth by keeping this 
alive. One of our great former Mem- 
bers, Edward Derwinski, the gentle- 
man's close friend, was also а champi- 
on of Draza Mihailovich. We have 
come very close to having a monument 
in this city to this true hero, and to 
add a simple story, I have met pilots 
who bailed out over Yugoslavia 
coming back from missions into Ger- 
many who said they never met a more 
gentle person, never met а better 
friend or ally of the United States, and 
how he guarded and cared for them. 

At the loss of the lives of some of his 
troops, he guarded our American 
pilots, and some of these grateful 
airmen, crewmen, enlisted men and of- 
ficers, who have kept the torch alive 
for his memory, in spite of the course 
of the Communist dictator, Tito’s life, 
even to the point of sending his pilots 
coming through pilot training with me 
under President Eisenhower, this 
world got so mixed up, and now that 
Tito is long gone, it is only fitting that 
the memory of Draza Mihailovich 
should come to the floor again. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for those remarks. 

Unfortunately, the efforts on the 
part of the American heroes whose 
lives were saved by this great man 
have been thwarted in many instances, 
and clouded by unfortunate misunder- 
standings that there is some kind of 
an ethnic quarrel or feud that pro- 
duces the support on the part of many 
of us to honor a bona fide hero from 
World War II. 

The fact of the matter is, the Gov- 
ernment of Yugoslavia is persecuting 
Muslim Albanians. It is persecuting 
Serbian Orthodox Christians, and it is 
persecuting Croatian Roman Catho- 
lics, and exploiting in fact all of the 
people, as witnessed most recently rev- 
elations about the issuance on the part 
of prominent Communist officials run- 
ning major industries in that country, 
issuing perhaps up to $2 billion of for- 
eign promissory notes, and simulta- 
neously maintaining a kind of slave- 
labor environment. 

We had hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and Lane 
Kirkland protested the fact that 
Korean workers in the production line 
making the Hyundais were earning 
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only $5 an hour. Those workers in the 
Yugo facility in Yugoslavia, a car they 
are selling here to undercut all Ameri- 
can cars, are being paid only about 25 
cents an hour; and if there is a basis 
for feeling there is exploitation of 
labor in Korea, that pales in insignifi- 
cance to abuses existing in the country 
of Yugoslavia, which today is an eco- 
nomic basket case. 

It owes about $17 billion to the 
West, and still qualifies for IMF loans, 
despite the atrocities still being perpe- 
trated by that Communist government 
in that country. 

The fact of the matter is, we are su- 
portive of all the peoples of Yugoslav- 
ia who suffer under the inequities of a 
tyrannical Communist dictatorship. 
When we honored General Mihailo- 
vich, General Mihailovich is just one 
of untold thousands of unsung heroes 
who have resisted that tyranny with- 
out success. 

Mr. KOLBE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
honor the memory of General Draza Mihailo- 
vich. His is a memory which many veterans 
and their families will never relinquish. It is 
only fitting that we help these American 
heroes in their quest to build a monument in 
memory of the man who saved their lives, 

Who is General Mihailovich, you might ask. 
He was a Yugoslavian resistance leader who, 
with the help of his Chetnik resistance troops, 
saved the lives of 500 American airmen 
downed on bombing missions. According to 
some accounts, the Chetniks repatriated many 
of the 500 flyers by plucking them from the 
heart of occupied Yugoslavia through a series 
of dramatic air rescue missions. The Ameri- 
cans were then flown to Italy from where they 
could rejoin their units. Many said that this 
was the largest American rescue effort in the 
war. 

The general's efforts have been hailed by 
many distinguished Americans, including three 
former Presidents. Almost 40 years ago Presi- 
dent Truman awarded the Legion of Merit in 
the Degree of Chief Commander to General 
Mihailovich, Presidents Eisenhower and Nixon 
also expressed their support for the general in 
the past. 

іп 1979, then Governor Reagan, in noting 
General Mihailovich's considerable legacy, 
praised him as: "a symbol of resistance to all 
those across the world who have had to fight 
a similar heroic and lonely struggle against to- 
talitarianism". 

These airmen who owe their lives to Gener- 
al Mihailovich are still working today to pre- 
serve the memory of their rescuer in a tangi- 


ble way. Despite the intransigence of several 
Co and administrations, this group, 
known as the National Committee of Ameri- 


can Airmen Rescued by General Mihailovich, 
has жаран MODA. kat a palam monu. 
ment to the general here in Washington. | am 
pleased to note that the president of the Na- 
tional Committee, retired Maj. Richard Felman 
is a constituent of mine from Tucson. 

But we need to honor General Mihailovich 
not for the special place he holds in the heart 
and mind of Major Felman or any of the other 
500 airmen whom the general saved, but 
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rather for the significant place he rightly de- 
serves in history as a leader in the fight 
against totalitrarianism—both of the right and 
of the left. If you are a student of history, you 
will know that he fought against both Hitler 
and Tito. ' 

While much has been done to obscure his 
contributions and efforts to secure the free- 
dom of men of many nations from Nazi totali- 
tarianism, it is not too late to clarify the situa- 
tion. Through a series of errors and miscom- 
munications, our Government did not always 
support the general in his fight against Hitler. 
Nevertheless, the general continued to help 
our airmen. Building a monument is the least 
we can do to honor a man that never lost 
sight of the cause. 

In erecting a monument, we will do several 
things. Most importantly, we will honor a man 
who risked his life and that of his countrymen 
in the fight against totalitarianism. We will help 
our fellow Americans honor the man to whom 
they owe their lives. And finally, we will take 
but a small and long overdue step to right one 
our Nation’s errors. General Draza Mihailovich 
deserves our support. 

Mr. BILIRAKIS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to a great Yugoslavian patriot, a 
hero of World War 1! and the friend and savior 
of some 500 United States airmen shot down 
behind Nazi lines during World War |І. 

| do not have the words to praise General 
Draza Mihailovich highly enough for his tre- 
mendous efforts in aiding the Allied cause 
during the dark days of the mid-1940's. As 
Hitler's troops rolled through the Balkans, 
General Mihailovich valiantly led his Serbian 
forces against them. These brave Serbian re- 
sisters faced the German juggernaut virtually 
alone, as at the time, the British were the only 
other force actively engaging the Nazis in 
Europe. 

Yet, the words must be offered, for sadly, ! 
find it necessary to wash clean the reputation 
of this great man, a reputation that was soiled 
falsely by deceit on the part of the Communist 
Yugoslavian forces under General Tito. 

My colleagues have risen here in the well of 
the House of Representatives in the past to 
clear this man's name, yet the lies persist. As 
long as they do, then we must—we will—per- 
sist in answering these lies with truth. 

We will answer that far from the collabora- 
tor the Communists tried to paint him as, Gen- 
eral Mihailovich bravely stood against the Nazi 
invaiders, and rather it was the duplicitous Tito 
who was the tool of the Nazis. 

Indeed, Draza Mihailovich ardently clung to 
the ideals of liberty and justice, ideals tram- 
pled by the Nazis and the Communists who 
villified him, ideals that would cost him his life 
at Tito's hands. 

General Mihailovich would have been 94 
this year, and if 94 years is not enough to 
clear this great leader's name, then those who 
would see peace and freedom defended will 
continue to answer for 94 more years—until 
the lies are silenced and General Mihailovich 
is permitted to take his honored and deserved 
apicc eA 


“М LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to рау trib- 
ute to a man of great courage and conviction, 
Gen. Draza Mihailovich. And | would like to 
take this opportunity to commend the gentle- 
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man from Illinois, Mr. CRANE, for holding this 
special order to remember him. 

General Mihailovich, the great Serbian hero, 
fought the Germans from April 1941 until the 
end of the war when the Soviet troops en- 
tered Yugosloavia from Bulgaria and installed 
the Communist dictator Tito. During those 
years, the general distinguished himself by 
rescuing nearly 500 American airmen shot 
down behind enemy lines and sending them 
back to safety. 

One of the remarkable facts about Mihailo- 
vich is that he was provided with very little 
help from the allies, and yet still was able to 
operate an effective resistance organization. 
Unlike Tito, who was able to transmit propa- 
ganda from the U.S.S.R. and was given large 
quantities of material aid by the Russians, the 
general was given next to nothing. Yet, Mihai- 
lovich and his Chetniks (guerillas) were re- 
sponsible for decimating the 22 German divi- 
sions located in the Serb-Greece area—from 
April 1941 to December 1944 the Germans 
lost 80,000 killed and 125,000 wounded. 

1 would like to conclude, Mr. Speaker, with 
the words President Harry S. Truman Spoke 
as he awarded the Legion of Merit to General 
Draza: 

General Dragoljub Mihailovich distin- 
guished himself in an outstanding manner 
&s Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav 
Army Forces and later as Minister of War 
by organizing and leading important resist- 
ance forces against the enemy which occu- 
pied Yugoslavia, from December 1941 to De- 
cember 1944. Through undaunted efforts of 
his troops many United States airmen were 
rescued safely to friendly control. General 
Mihailovich and his forces, although lacking 
adequate supplies, and fighting under ex- 
treme hardships, contributed materially to 
the Allied cause, and were instrumental in 
obtaining final Allied Victory. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are commemorating the 41st anniversary of 
the death of an undisputed hero of World War 
І--Ү ian General Draza Mihailovich. As 
we take note of this anniversary, let us reflect 
on the courage and patrotism of this remarka- 
ble man. 

General Mihailovich was a hero with a spe- 
cial tie to our country—a very personal tie for 
over 500 U.S. airmen who fought in Europe, 
and for their families. Not only was he a 


eration designed to rescue American airmen 
been shot down in Yugoslavia 
behind the Nazi line. This operation sheltered 
and cared for our countrymen until they were 
rescued, and in fact, saved their lives. 

In 1948, in recognition of General Mihailo- 
vich's heroism and in gratitude for his help to 
the hundreds of U.S. airmen saved through 
his rescue operation, President Harry Truman 
posthumously awarded him the Legion of 
Merit. 


However, General Mihailovich has yet to re- 
ceive all the recognition due him. This delay in 
affording the general the recognition he de- 
serves resulted from actions taken by a high- 
level Communist mole, James Klugman, who 
was able to hide the truth for years and was 
successful in maligning General Mihailovich. 
Now we know the truth—we know that Klug- 
man falsified British intelligence coming out of 
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Yugoslavia, and that he drafted bogus reports 
that depicted Mihailovich as a Nazi collabora- 
tor. Of course, nothing could be further from 
the truth. General Mihailovich was a patriot, in 
every sense of the word. The real story is now 
well-known. He was a patriot of his country; 
he was a friend of the United States; and he 
was an example for all mankind. 

Let us keep his memory alive—let us pay 
proper tribute to this hero for his courageous 
and selfless acts of bravery, and for his un- 
waivering dedication to freedom. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, the National Com- 
mittee of American Airmen Rescued by Gen. 
Draza Mihailovich has been, for nearly 40 
years, desperately attempting to properly 
honor the man who was responsible for those 
servicemen's survival during the Second 
World War. The persistence of these men 
who have carried on their quest for proper 
recognition of their savior is commendable 
and, when taking into account the horrifying 
conditions they were rescued from, under- 
standable. 

On March 29, 1948, President Harry S. 
Truman conferred the decoration, Legion of 
Merit in the Degree of Chief Commander, on 
Gen. Draza Mihailovich. The award was given 
in recognition of his role in the rescue of 
some 500 American airmen during the latter 
days of the Second World War. This award is 
one of the highest honors that can be be- 
stowed upon foreign individuals by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and it, along 
with the accompanying citation, is ample proof 
of the gratitude then felt by this Nation toward 
Gen. Draza Mihailovich. 

Even with the strong recommendation of 
President Truman, the Congress has not 
granted the wish of these surviving airmen to 
have the U.S. Government build a monument 
in honor of Gen. Draza Mihailovich. Beginning 
in 1974, and for each successive Congress 
since that time, this group of American veter- 
ans has petitioned Congress for permission to 
repay their debt to the general by erecting a 
memorial in his honor. This permission has 
twice been granted in legislation that passed 
the U.S. Senate, in 1976 and 1977. To date, 
the House of Representatives has failed to 
seriously consider identical legislation. 

The least we can do now is honor Gen. 
Draza Mihailovich, who was born on March 
27, 1893. Although 94 years have now passed 
since his birth, we should nevertheless ac- 
knowledge this day and pay tribute to this 
great man. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
to include extraneous matter, on the 
subject of my special order tonight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE PANEL ON MILI- 
TARY EDUCATION: FOCUSING 
THE SPOTLIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SKELTON] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SKELTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

CADET NURSE BILL 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, last year the World 
War II cadet nurse bill was signed into 
law by President Reagan. It basically 
allowed those women who were cur- 
rently employed by the Government 
апа who had served in the U.S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps during World War II, to 
credit the time they served in the 
Cadet Nurse Corps toward their civil 


| service retirement. 


Today I introduced legislation which 


| allows those women who retired from 


service before the World War II cadet 
nurse bill was signed into law, to re- 
ceive credit toward their civil service 


retirement. 


Many women who served as long if 
not longer than those currently em- 


| ployed by the Government, іп many 


cases up to 20 and 30 years, simply 
happened to retire months or even 
days before last year's bill was signed 
into law. They should receive credit 
for the time they spent in the Cadet 
Nurse Corps just as their counterparts 
who still remain in service. 

The women who served in the U.S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps provided two-thirds 
of this country’s nursing services 
during World War II. They deserve 
this credit. This legislation will give it 
to them and I hope my colleagues will 
support it. 

Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to deliver the last in my series of 
five speeches on strategy and military 
education. These addresses should 
serve as a constructive starting point 
for the Panel on Military Education of 
the House Armed Services Committee 
as it begins its work in early Decem- 
ber. Though these speeches, I have at- 
tempted to highlight some of the im- 
portant issues upon which the panel 
will focus its attention. In this speech 
today I want to give a brief description 
of the Panel’s charter and a more de- 
tailed description of the issues that 
the panel should explore in its investi- 
gation. 

PANEL CHARTER 

The charter of the Panel on Military 
Education of the Committee on Armed 
Services is twofold: First, to review De- 
partment of Defense plans to imple- 
ment the education provisions of the 
Goldwater-Nichols Act; second, to ad- 
dress the ability of the present De- 
partment of Defense military educa- 
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tion system to encourage the develop- 
ment of exceptional military thinkers, 
planners, and strategists. 

As many of my colleagues know, Mr. 
Speaker, last year the Congress led 
the way in promoting the most exten- 
sive reorganization of the Department 
of Defense since its creation in 1947. 
This was done when the Congress 
passed and the President signed into 
law the Goldwater-Nichols Depart- 
ment of Defense Reorganization Act 
of 1986. One of the most important, 
and for certain the most contentious, 
portions of the act was title IV, which 
established a whole new category of 
joint specialty officers. These are offi- 
cers of the four services who are 
trained in and oriented toward matters 
relating to the integrated employment 
of land, sea, and air forces—be these 
matters of strategy, contingency plan- 
ning, or actual combat operations. 

As part of the act a number of edu- 
cational requirements were established 
to foster the idea of jointness. A short 
passage found in title IV gives a flavor 
of the intent of the legislation: 

The Secretary of Defense * * * shall peri- 
odically review and revise the curriculm of 
each school of the National Defense Univer- 
sity (and any other joint professional mili- 
tary education school) to enhance the edu- 
cation and training of officers in joint mat- 
ters. 

In a narrow sense, the Panel will 
review the work of the Department of 
Defense in implementing this and the 
other educational requirements of the 
act. In other words, we want to see 
how well this effort is going. Yet, at 
the same time, I believe the work of 
the panel should focus on a broader 
effort, on an examination of the entire 
military education system in order to 
determine whether it is producing pro- 
fessional military thinkers—strate- 
gists—and officers competent in the 
strategic, operational, and tactical em- 
ployment of joint military forces. As 
we go about our work, the members of 
the Panel on Military Education 
should have a rough outline which we 
can follow. The following is a list of 
suggested topics that the panel may 
wish to explore. 

ISSUES FOR THE PANEL 

As noted previously, the Panel will 
review the present effort by the De- 
fense Department to implement the 
educational requirements mandated 
by the Goldwater-Nichols Act. The 
Panel also needs to look at the profes- 
sional military education system in a 
comprehensive manner so as to get a 
solid foundation as it proceeds with its 
inquiry. With respect to the staff col- 
leges and the war colleges this means 
looking at such matters as curricula, 
research programs, faculty, missions, 
and budgets. 

CURRICULA 

The matter of curricula is an impor- 
tant one. On a basic level the Panel 
needs to look at the curricula of the 
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individual staff and war colleges. The 
war colleges, for example, differ in the 
number of topics they attempt to 
cover in a brief 10 month term. Most 
try to cover a broad range of topics 
but in little detail. A frequent criticism 
is that the course content is a mile 
wide and an inch deep. Much of a stu- 
dent's time is spent passively in class 
listening to lectures. Education—what 
we are trying to achieve—requires 
time to read and reflect; training—a 
rote process of learning—doesn’t. Stu- 
dents need time to read, think, and 
write if truly creative military strate- 
gists are to emerge from this lengthy 
educational process. The Panel needs 
to explore the various curricula and 
teaching methods which best fullfill 
this purpose. 

As part of this review the Panel 
should explore the relationships be- 
tween the curricula of the intermedi- 
ate level staff colleges and the senior 
war colleges. The mission of the inter- 
mediate service staff colleges is to pre- 
pare midlevel officers to function ef- 
fectively within a staff environment as 
well as to teach them techniques and 
tactics for the employment of weap- 
ons, units, and other resources of their 
respective services. The war colleges, 
on the other hand, focus on strategy 
and integration of joint capabilities 
within the primary environment of 
their service—that is integrated use of 
land, sea, and airpower—in the context 
of the international environment. The 
Panel needs to explore how well these 
missions are accomplished and how 
complementary the coursework and 
curricula are. 

RESEARCH PROGRAMS 

Closely related to the issue of curric- 
ula is the matter of research. In the 
learning process there is no substitute 
for conducting original research, be it 
with experiments conducted in the 
laboratory or term papers written in 
the library. Too often the war colleges 
confuse education with training. Re- 
search and small seminars tend to 
foster education. Unfortuntely, the 
terms at the war colleges are too short 
and too crowded with topics to allow 
students the time necessary to learn to 
think critically and independently. 
The Panel should explore ways to 
foster original thinking. It may mean 
extending the term a student stays at 
the college or may mean revising the 
curriculum and teaching methods. 
Other options come to mind, yet what- 
ever the solution, the question must 
be addressed. 

FACULTY 

If the war colleges are to become the 
institutions that foster the kind of 
strategic thinking that we desire, the 
role of the faculty is critical. Once 
again the war colleges vary in their ap- 
proaches concerning the role and com- 
position of the faculty. At one of the 
colleges the effort has been made to 
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get first rate scholars to teach, do ге- 
search, and conduct seminars. This 
faculty is made up of both civilian and 
military. 

At some of the other war colleges, 
however, the faculty includes a heavy 
proportion of military members who 
were students at their respective insti- 
tutions the previous academic year. As 
a result, these institutions have to sup- 
plement their educational programs 
by bringing in a variety of guest lec- 
turers. At first glance this appears to 
be a weakness for an institution call- 
ing itself a college. I could be wrong, 
but the Panel needs to delve into this 
matter and be prepared to make rec- 
ommendations for change at the end 
of its period of investigation if such 
changes are required, keeping in mind 
that budget constraints will only grow 
tighter in the coming years. The inves- 
tigative process may reveal the need to 
revise the missions of the war colleges 
in order to acquire the resources nec- 
essary to enhance these institutions of 
higher learning. 

GRADING 

Another area that merits investiga- 
tion by the Panel is the matter of tests 
and grades. Currently only the Naval 
War College grades the efforts of its 
students. The other senior colleges be- 
lieve that grading creates a negative 
atmosphere of competition among of- 
ficers whom they wish to see evolve 
into a cohesive group. 

In the past, education opportunities, 
especially at the senior war college 
level, were often viewed by students as 
a year off from strenuous troop assign- 
ments, a time to get reacquainted with 
family and friends. Consequently, the 
appropriate emphasis on education 
seemed to be lacking in some of the 
schools. Maybe such a relaxed atmos- 
phere developed because no grades or 
tests were given. This issue promises 
to be a controversial one. 

SELECTION STANDARDS 

The Panel will undoubtedly touch 
upon the matter of selection stand- 
ards. Each service views professional 
military education in a different way. 
For the Army, attending intermediate 
and senior level military institutions is 
vital to the career of the individual of- 
ficer. In a certain sense it is a ticket 
that has to be punched. The attitude 
of the Air Force is a somewhat differ- 
ent, less rigorous one. Though the 
service does send its best officers, the 
idea is one of education for education's 
sake. Traditionally, the Navy has 
thought it very important to select an 
officer to go off to school, be it the 
staff college or the war college level. 
While important for the individual of- 
ficer to be selected, it was less impor- 
tant that he attend. The service 
viewed selection, not necessarily at- 
tendance, as the important consider- 
ation for career advancement. As а 
result, we have a number of captains 
and admirals in the Navy in key posi- 
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tions who have never been to either 
the intermediate or senior level course 
at the Naval War College. Ás for the 
Marine Corps, it seems to combine the 
attitudes of the Army and the Navy, 
an important ticket to be punched but 
not necessary for advancement. 

Yet it is important to make sure that 
since only a small percentage of the 
officer corps has the opportunity to 
attend the intermediate and senior 
service schools that only the best be 
admitted. One possible way to improve 
admission standards at the senior level 
might be to limit attendance only to 
those officers who have a chance to be 
promoted to flag rank. It will be an al- 
ternative the panel will study. An- 
other possibility includes changing the 
Defense Officer Personnel Manage- 
ment Act of 1980, the law which regu- 
lates the appointment, promotion, sep- 
aration, and retirement of regular offi- 
cers in the military. Simply stated, the 
length of office careers may have to be 
lengthened to accommodate the re- 
quirements of military education. 

INTERSERVICE RELATIONSHIPS 

In the wake of the Goldwater-Nich- 
ols Act, as the staff and war colleges 
go about revising their curricula, the 
issue of jointness, interservice coopera- 
tion, has taken on a new importance. 
Striking the proper balance between 
service-specific requirements апа 
interservice ones promises to be a dif- 
ficult and contentious issue for the 
staff and war colleges. An officer not 
completely familiar with the require- 
ments, procedures, customs, strengths, 
and weaknesses of his own service may 
not be of much value on a joint staff 
no matter how much he knows about 
the other services. 

The issue of interservice relation- 
ships also extends to such matters as 
the mix of students at the various 
senior service schools and also to the 
communication and feedback there is 
among the schools themselves. The 
degree to which each of the separate 
service colleges should stress interserv- 
ice matters will be another area of in- 
terest to the panel. 

MILITARY EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Britain, France, Germany, and the 
Soviet Union are countries with strong 
military traditions, and, more to the 
point, they are countries with a strong 
tradition in the area of military educa- 
tion and strategy. In an earlier speech 
I mentioned the examples of the 
German Army’s educational establish- 
ment of the 19th and early 20th centu- 
ry, the Kriegsakademie. That tradi- 
tion of the general staff and the rigor- 
ous educational requirements associat- 
ed with it has been adopted by the 
Soviet Armed Forces. 

Too often we limit ourselves by only 
looking at what takes place in this 
country. The prevailing attitude has 
been that “if it ain’t made here it ain’t 
worth it.” That attitude may be 
changing as many American consum- 
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ers have discovered various foreign 
products. The panel may want to look 
at the military educational systems of 
these countries; it may indeed be able 
to put to good use some of the ideas of 
the British, the French, the Germans, 
and even the Soviets. 
CONCLUSION 

In concluding this speech, I want to 
stress that the above mentioned topics 
are just a few of the ones the Panel 
may want to examine. Other topics 
that come to mind include: Looking at 
graduate degree programs at civilian 
colleges that many officers utilize 
during their military careers; examin- 
ing the relationship between resident 
and nonresident instruction at both 
the command and staff colleges and 
the war colleges; and establishing a 
separate institution for military strat- 
egy. 

One final thought. Few people asso- 
ciated with the military educational 
system would argue that the system is 
being used to the best possible advan- 
tage. It is a good one, but we can make 
it better. The Panel will be positive 
and constructive as it goes about its 
work, and I hope that it can help 
make our intermediate and senior 
level military colleges tremendous re- 
sources not just for the armed services 
but for our country as a whole. 
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THE FUTURE SECURITY OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND OUR 
FOREIGN POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Lewis of Georgia). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Burton] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have three brief things I 
would like to talk about tonight, be- 
cause they are weighing heavily on my 
heart as respects the future security of 
the United States of America and our 
foreign policy. 

First of all, General Secretary Gor- 
bachev is going to be coming to the 
United States in early December to 
meet with our President for а summit 
meeting, during which time he is going 
to be talking about signing an agree- 
ment called the INF Treaty. The INF 
Treaty has been touted as a giant step 
forward in taking the world back from 
the possibility of nuclear war. 

I do not think there is anybody in 
their right minds who does not want 
to see nuclear weapons destroyed or 
dismantled. The problem is you have 
to make sure that the other guy is 
playing by the same rules you are. 
Unilateral disarmament, a weakening 
of your position militarily, generally 
leads to war. 

Winston Churchill once said, and if I 
may paraphrase him just a little bit, 
he said, “Does anyone believe that a 
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call to arming is a call to war? Quite 
the contrary. I declare it to be the sole 
guarantee of peace.” 

What he was saying was that if you 
want to keep peace, you have to be so 
strong the other guy is not going to 
hit you in the mouth. That is just as 
true today as it was then. 

Now, as respects this INF Treaty, 
the proposal is that the Soviet Union 
will destroy about 1,400 nuclear war- 
heads that are mounted on the top of 
SS-20 intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles, in exchange for the United 
States of America dismantling about 
400 nuclear warheads that are mount- 
ed on top of Pershing II missiles. Now, 
that sounds like a good deal. They are 
going to give up 1,400 warheads. We 
give up 400 warheads. 

The problem is, what are they going 
to do at the same time that they are 
destroying those warheads? The 
Soviet Union is now building a new 
generation of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, called the 55-245 and the 
SS-25's. These missile systems are 
mounted on the back of trucks and 
flatcars that are on railroad tracks. 
They are going to be extremely diffi- 
cult to monitor and to verify. 

Now, the problem with these mis- 
siles in addition to them being inter- 
continental in scope is that according 
to the Defense Intelligence Agency 
and the people over at the Defense 
Department, they can be retargeted 
on short and intermediate range tar- 
gets. 

Now, the SS-20's that they are going 
to be taking apart, these 1,400 war- 
heads, are targeted on our allies in 
NATO. Now, if they destroy those and 
we destroy ours, it is а good deal, but 
if they replace theirs with a new gen- 
eration of weapons called the SS-24's 
and SS-25's that can be retargeted on 
our allies, we have given up а lot and 
they have not given up anything and 
there is no limitation that I know of 
on the deployment and manufacturing 
of new SS-24's and SS-25's. 

So from the standpoint of nuclear 
parity in Western Europe and the 
Warsaw Pact countries, I think are 
getting an empty sack and we are 
going down a dark alley with a villain. 

The United States of America from 
the standpoint of nuclear parity and 
nuclear deterrents is making a big mis- 
take, unless somebody brings to my at- 
tention something I have not yet 
found out, and I am still studying the 
agreement. I am still studying every- 
thing I can get from the Pentagon and 
from the State Department, but so far 
everything that I see points in the di- 
rection of the Soviet Union coming out 
way ahead on this agreement and it is 
going to endanger our allies in the 
NATO countries. 

Many of our allies have contacted 
Members of Congress and have indi- 
cated privately that they are very ap- 
prehensive about this agreement. 
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Now, in addition to that, we have a 
terrible problem with the Soviet 
Union and the Warsaw Pact countries 
having a superior conventional force 
over there. They have about a 2-to-1 
advantage as far as military manpower 
over our NATO allies and the 350,000 
American troops that are stationed in 
Western Europe. 

In addition to that, they outnumber 
us as far as tank forces are concerned 
by about 4-to-5-to-1 ratio. 

Now, Congressman LES Аврім, the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee on the Democratic side of the 
aisle here said recently on national tel- 
evision that if we go along with this 
INF agreement, we are going to have 
to bring our conventional forces up to 
par with the Soviet Union, and in 
order to do that we are going to have 
to bring about 10 new divisions into 
the NATO alliance, 10 new American 
divisions. 

First of all, we do not have the man- 
power to do that, not without a draft, 
in my view. 

Second, what is it going to cost? I do 
not know whether anybody has been 
watching recently, but we have a terri- 
ble budget problem in this country. 
Right now we have negotiators from 
the House and the Senate meeting 
with the White House trying to figure 
out ways to cut $23 to $30 billion out 
of spending this year. Now, $30 billion 
would be great if they could reduce 
spending by $30 billion. 

Do you know how much it is going to 
cost to send 10 new divisions to NATO 
if we have to because of this INF 
agreement? We would need $75 billion, 
plus $2 billion for each division in 
order to maintain them over there 
each year thereafter, so it is going to 
cost $75 billion the first year, plus $20 
billion a year in additional expendi- 
tures to keep them in NATO. We do 
not have that kind of money. 

So what does the INF Treaty garner 
for the United States of America and 
for our NATO allies in the free world? 
An inferior position as far as nuclear 
parity is concerned; they are going to 
have more, we are going to have less, 
and only the good Lord knows how 
many more because we will not be able 
to verify the deployment of the SS- 
24's and SS-25's, plus because of the 
tremendous advantage they have in 
conventional strength, we are going to 
have to deploy additional troops over 
there or spend billions of dollars 
paying for European troops to bring 
up their force strength in order to 
keep parity as far as conventional 
forces are concerned. 
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So I think on the surface, at the 
very least the INF Treaty is very, very 
bad and from everyone I have talked 
to at the Defense Department and the 
Defense Intelligence Agency it is just 
as bad as I thought in the first place. 
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As I said before, I still have an open 
min d although it is closing rather rap- 
dly. 


ON GORBACHEV ADDRESSING A JOINT SESSION OF 
CONGRESS 

Now let us talk about another thing, 
Secretary Gorbachev wants to come to 
this body, this bastion of freedom, and 
we have Lafayette’s picture here, 
George Washington’s picture there, 
and they fought against the repression 
of King George to make this country 
free, and after all this General Secre- 
tary Gorbachev wants to come to that 
podium and speak to a joint session of 
Congress which has been reserved for 
democratic leaders in the past, at a 
time when the Soviet Union continues 
to perpetuate atrocities on independ- 
ent, free countries across the world. 

I want to read to my colleagues an 
article that was in the paper today 
about what it going on in Afghanistan 
at the hands of Soviet troops. 

I hope everyone, all my colleagues in 
their offices and everyone who may be 
watching, will listen to what they are 
doing. This article was written by 
nn Brumley of the Associated 


Soviet and allied troops in Afghanistan 
have sexually mutilated political and reli- 
gious opponents, an international team of 
attorneys said yesterday. Their report cited 
systematic violations of Geneva Convention 
bans on genocide, torture and the use of 
chemical weapons. 

The Independent Counsel on Internation- 
al Human Rights, а group of lawyers funded 
by а conservative group, the Committee for 
& Free Afghanistan, said its report was 
based on interviews with Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan as well as a visit to Afghanistan. 

The report said Soviet and allied Afghan 
government troops systematically destroyed 
farms and villages in order to depopulate 
large regions of Afghanistan, including the 
Wakhan corridor bordering on China, which 
it said has been "effectively annexed by the 
Soviet Union." 

(Zbigniew Brzezinski, moderator of a sym- 
posium here presenting the findings, said 
such violations undoubtedly would be con- 
tinuing on Dec. 9, when Mikhail Gorbachev 
is scheduled to address a joint meeting of 
Congress. 

["This is & real moral problem," the 
former national security adviser said. 

[That the Soviet leader would be address- 
ing Congress under these círcumstances 
should “give us bit of a jolt,” he said.] 


Ithink that is an understatement. 


The report also said the communist forces 
undertook a campaign against Afghan cul- 
ture and the Moslem religion, including the 
forced removal of children to the Soviet 
Union in violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tions governing the conduct of war, the 
report said. 

Officials of the Soviet-backed government 
regularly enter schools and select children 
and send them to the Soviet Union for up to 
several years over parents' protests, the 
report said. The intent is to produce a new 
generation of Afghans who share the values 
of the Soviet Union rather than those of 
their parents, it said. 

Red Army and Afghan government ac- 
tions also allegedly violate Geneva Conven- 
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tion protections on religion. А former 
Afghan Air Force officer testified that after 
“a fellow officer’s wife had been found pray- 
ing,” pilots in the unit “were called together 
and given a political lecture and told that 
their families should not be praying. The 
breasts of the pilot’s wife were then 
dropped in front of him in a plastic bag.“ 


Because they caught this lady pray- 
ing, they cut off her breasts and 
showed them to the other pilots whom 
they were informing that they should 
not be praying, not should their fami- 
lies be praying. 

Mosques, Moslem worship places, are used 
as latrines by Soviet troops occupying vil- 
lages, and pages of the Koran used as toilet 
paper, the report said. 

Among the witnesses interviewed were two 
who had been tortured as recently as last 
summer at a prison run by the government 
in Kabul. 

One of them “had been shackled to a wall 
while an empty, heated soda bottle was re- 
peatedly forced in and out of his rectum,” 
the report said. 

Another, released in June, reported simi- 
lar torture. “On one occasion, his urinary 
tract was cut off, he was forced to consume 
а large quantity of liquid and was then 
beaten on the stomach,” the report said. 

The report did not specify whether those 
victims were tortured by Soviets or Afghans. 
But it concluded after interviews of 40 tor- 
ture victims that “‘Soviet advisers are alleg- 
edly often present, either in the same room 
or an adjacent room. In addition, there have 
been reports of Soviets torturing Afghan 
prisoners.” 

The torturers reportedly were seeking in- 
formation on activities of anti-communist 
guerrillas “and details of foreign involve- 
ment in the conflict.” 

The lawyers’ group also found evidence 
that Red Army and Afghan government 
forces violate Geneva Convention prohibi- 
tions regarding the use of violence against 
civilians and refugees and the use of chemi- 
cal weapons. 

“Many persons provided evidence on the 
use of chemicals to poison food and water 
supplies,” the report said. 

The attorney said they witnessed an air 
attack on a column of refugees on the 
Afghan-Pakistan border. 

They also heard testimony that one group 
of refugees headed for Pakistan this year 
“were captured by Soviet troops in helicop- 
ters and thrown while alive into a bonfire 
made up of the possessions they have been 
carrying . . . All captured were killed.” 

The report said: “Dozens of witnesses told 
stories of returning to their villages and 
homes following attacks by Soviet soldiers 
to find bombs and grenades placed in door- 
ways so as to explode when a door is 
opened, along paths to fields and by plants 
and bushes which will be collected for fire- 
wood and food.” 

I think that is pretty much all I 
need to go into. I believe my col- 
leagues have a pretty good picture of 
what the Soviet Union is doing in Af- 
ghanistan, the torture, the repression, 
and as a result 1 million Afghans have 
been killed since the invasion took 
place starting in 1979 and 4 million 
have been forced out of their country 
and are living in those refugee camps 
inside Pakistan, another country. Yet 
they are still being bombed in those 
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refugee camps. They are still being 
tortured and they are being captured 
and burned alive as we see from this 
article that I referred to. 

The man who leads that nation 
wants to speak from this podium to 
the people of this country and to the 
Congress of the United States. I say 
not if I have anything to do with it. 

It is an honor to address a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress of the United 
States, the bastion of freedom in this 
world, and no Soviet tyrant should 
have that honor. 

To add just a little bit more to this, 
last night we had on television Peter 
Jennings with а capital-to-capital 
dialog. There were members of the 
Soviet Politburo talking with Members 
of the United States Senate and the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, and my colleague who is now 
coming down the aisle, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DORNAN], posed a 
question to the Soviet leaders. I will 
not read his entire question because 
he is here and can speak for himself, 
but the gist of the question is pretty 
much as follows. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Go 
ahead and read it. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. All right, I 
will read it. 

This is a direct quote from Congress- 
man Dornan and this was in question- 
ing the Soviets: 

Congressman Dornan (asked of the Soviet 
panel): “You killed a United States Con- 
gressman and promoted the fighter pilot 
who shot down the gigantic airliner and 
killed 269 people. Some months ago you 
shot one of our young Army officers, who 
had a right to be where he was, and 
wouldn’t let his sergeant stop his bleeding 
and he bled to death in front of the Soviet 
soldiers who shot him. You have paid no 
reparations. You have not even apologized. 
Couldn’t General Secretary Gorbachev find 
it in his heart to apologize to the family of 
Congressman Larry McDonald and all the 
people on that KAL 007 airliner and then 
pay reparations. And then apologize to the 
wife and parents of Lt. Col. Aurthur Nickle- 
son.” 

Leonid Zolotarevsky (Soviet panel 
member and member of the international 
department) answered: “I view what you 
said as a direct attack on a person very 
highly esteemed, our esteemed leader who 
in two weeks will be a guest of yours and 
what you said was not only tactless but po- 
litically irresponsible. 

Yevgeni Primakov (economist апа 
member of the Soviet Central Committee): 
“Thank God that this viewpoint is not held 
by the majority of American people. I just 
want to say that individual voices don’t add 
anything here. 

Dornan: What about the family of Larry 
McDonald? 

Peter Jennings (ABC moderator): “You 
still have not answered Congressman Dor- 
nan’s question. 

Yevgeni Primakov: I don’t think it has 
meaning at all. 


What he was saying is that it does 
not matter. We do not think it is im- 
portant to answer. 
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I can tell my colleagues, Congress- 
man Dornan and Congressman 
Burton of Indiana think it is impor- 
tant to answer that question. I think 
the families of the 269 people, the in- 
nocent victims who were shot down by 
a Soviet missile fired from a Soviet air- 
craft have a right to reparations and 
an apology. 
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I think the family of Major Nichol- 
son has a right to reparations and an 
apology and a whole lot more. But 
they are not going to get it, not from 
this Communist dictator, not from any 
Communist dictator. 

So I say to my colleagues who may 
be watching and to anyone else who 
may be watching across this Nation 
that we ought to look upon the Soviet 
leader’s visit with respect, because 
that is the kind of people we are, but 
also with a great deal of concern. And 
as respects what they are doing in Af- 
ghanistan, and what they did with 
KAL-007, and what they did with 
Major Nicholson, with disdain. And 
while we are talking about them, be- 
cause they are a powerful nation, and 
while we are negotiating with them 
because Mr. Gorbachev is a powerful 
leader, we must not allow him the 
honor of speaking to the U.S. people, 
the people of this country, a free 
Nation, and to a joint session of this 
Congress that is afforded only to 
democratic leaders who share our 
views and concerns and goals in this 
world, that being freedom and democ- 
racy for all. 

So I hope that everybody on both 
sides of the aisle, the Democrats and 
Republicans alike, will join with me 
and Congressman Dornan and others 
in opposing Secretary General Gorba- 
chev addressing this great body. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
happy to yield to the gentlemen from 
California. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
pointing out to America and to our 
colleagues, many of whom are watch- 
ing in their offices, due to national 
technical means, NTM, not because I 
was involved, but because it keeps 
alive the memory of Lawrence Patton 
McDonald, and his wife, his widow, 
Cathy, who I was with in Tennessee 
just the other day at a conservative 
conference. It keeps his memory alive. 
He was in his ninth year of this House 
and all of those 9 years served on the 
Armed Services Committee. 

One of his fellow colleagues sarcasti- 
cally said last night after the program, 
one of our colleagues, a high-ranking 
chairman said, “Oh, Dornan, you ask 
such crazy questions.” I said you mean 
you do not think it is a valid question 
to ask about the only colleague in 200 
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years to ever be killed by a hostile 
power? He said, “Oh, I pray for him 
every night before I go to bed,” and he 
said it dripping with sarcasm, and “S” 
eating grin planted across his face. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. This is 
one of his colleagues from his own 
party? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. One of 
his colleagues who served on the 
Armed Services Committee with him 
for all of his 9 years. And I said, “You 
know nothing, Mr. Chairman. You 
make me sick. I am tired of your fast 
mouth, and I am tired of your disre- 
spect. You don’t mean one blankety- 
blank word of that, and you are blan- 
kety-blank just full of it to say that, 
and I don’t want to hear any more, I 
am sick of it, I am sick of talking to 
you,” and then I walked away. And 
there was a group of young people 
that followed us out, and he turned 
around, and they shook his hand sort 
of perfunctorily, and he left, and the 
young people said they could not be- 
lieve that he said what he said. 

But do you know what is interesting 
is that today we dedicated a bust to a 
great former Member of the other 
Chamber who came to this House 
Chamber at 29 years of age, Henry 
Jackson, the conservative soul of the 
Democratic Party on defense and na- 
tional security. And we dedicated a 
bust for him and an award was given 
to him, in his name today to Anatoly 
Shcharansky. Because of our House 
business I missed this luncheon. This 
award, I do not know what Shchar- 
ansky said, but this award is well 
named the Henry Jackson Award, and 
а grant of money, because he was the 
preeminent voice on the majority side, 
and it was а majority almost all of his 
lfe. He died the same day as the 
murder of Larry McDonald. He died of 
natural causes. 

Although we were shocked to be in- 
formed of Larry McDonald's death on 
August 31, and Larry died at 3 a.m. 
across the international date line, as 
his plane plunged 35,000 feet into the 
Sea of Japan, and that was September 
1 for Larry. As that world turned in 
that day and light began to reach this 
country, Henry Jackson died on Sep- 
tember 1. Within hours they had des- 
ignated one of our new giant ballistic 
missile submarines, they took the 
name of a President off of it and 
named it the Henry Jackson. 

I went up to the Secretary of the 
Navy а few days later, supposed to be 
on our side, and I said are you going to 
name a frigate after Capt. Larry 
McDonald, and that is a naval full 
colonel type rank, Larry McDonald, а 
doctor, a House Member for 9 years on 
the Armed Services Committee. This 
Secretary, who otherwise I rather 
liked, started backing away from me 
like, goodbye, not a good idea. And do 
you know that nothing has been 
named after Larry McDonald, not so 
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much as а minesweeper, а coastal PT 
boat, not a garbage scowl in the Navy. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. If I might 
interrupt, I will be more than happy 
to sponsor а resolution urging the 
Navy to do just that. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I know 
what the embarrassment is. I do not 
think it is embarrassing. He was the 
most conservative Member of the ma- 
jority side. So what? If he was the 
most liberal Member of this House, 
and I do not know who that would be, 
the furtherest to the left on most 
issues, and he was on an airliner shot 
down by Soviet fighter aircraft, I 
would instantly want some object, а 
building, а part, if the man did not like 
the military defense systems, all right, 
not & ship, but I would name some- 
thing after him. I just think the 
memory of Larry McDonald was for- 
gotten so quickly around here. 

Let me talk about some of the scan- 
dals on our side. I consider them scan- 
dals, they just consider it a disagree- 
ment with me, and I will not mention 
any Member's name, I will not even 
mention gender because it involves 
both genders. Is the gentleman in the 
well aware that there are many Mem- 
bers on our side, many, more than а 
few, who want General Secretary Gor- 
bachev to stand right there? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I am 
aware of that. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Where 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and most of the 
Presidents have not stood. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I know 
that. But I think they are in the vast 
minority. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. They 
are. They are in our party. I do not 
know if they are a minority in the 
other party. But do you know what 
they say, and it is the attitude of the 
news media, they say it is free speech. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. I just 
want to say those who think Secretary 
Gorbachev should speak before our 
body most certainly will get a chance 
to vote on it, because if we have а 
unanimous-consent request for Secre- 
tary Gorbachev to speak I am going to 
object, and that is going to necessitate 
а rolicall vote. So everybody in the 
country will have а perfect opportuni- 
ty to find out exactly how you feel 
about having Mr. Gorbachev speak to 
our joint session of Congress, particu- 
larly with everything going on that we 
are going to be enumerating every 
single night that we have a chance, all 
of the atrocities, all of the torture and 
the heartaches that are being caused 
by this Communist leader. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Let me 
tell you some good news for you to do 
that. A lack of fair play around here is 
the exception. I mean that very much 
so. Fair play is generally the rule 
around here. In that sense of fair play, 
because we have had some bad mo- 
ments in the last few weeks, the Par- 
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liamentarians have agreed, and I am 
sure the Speaker wants this, that 
there will be no quick asking for unan- 
imous consent to have any appear- 
ances of anybody here without our 
side being informed so that the gentle- 
man in the well, who has sort of 
staked a claim to this, but if he is not 
available and not on the floor they 
will call on or inform Вов MICHEL, our 
Republican leader, and Mr. WALKER 
from Pennsylvania, who is kind of our 
excellent Parliamentarian оп the 
floor, self trained, or myself, one of us 
will be available to politely object. And 
then they will call upstairs for a rule, 
because this is not an automatic House 
joint resolution, the House and the 
other Chamber to decide that some 
world leader will get the privilege or 
you know that if the President will 
come here for а joint session that is 
formal. I am learning all of this after 9 
years because of this Gorbachev flap. 
This is called а joint meeting when it 
is а foreign government head or some 
other person who is not an American, 
and so the meeting, if it is objected to, 
they will send up for a rule. The rule 
will come down and we will vote on the 
rule up there in lights whether or not 
to allow for the first time а dictator 
with a system of gulag camps for polit- 
ical prisoners, and the first Commu- 
nist ever—we have not even had some- 
body we did not know was & Commu- 
nist show up. You know some people 
were suggesting that Castro should 
speak before us while he was up in 
New York and still fooling people that 
he was а democratizer before we found 
out. But the vote will go up in lights, 
and I predict something. It is not 
going to happen, because now we know 
that the President is saying and his 
Chief of Staff, former Senator Howard 
Baker is saying they did not formally 
ask Mr. WRIGHT and Mr. Byrp. Mr. 
WRIGHT and Mr. BYRD are saying that 
if there was some misapprehension, 
fine, that is the problem of the White 
House. They are not suggesting he 
come, and if there is no formal re- 
quest, fine. The Soviets have not for- 
mally requested this. They have been 
suggesting it hard, that they are going 
home to think about & formal request. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Do you 
get the feeling that there is a lot of 
backtracking on this all of a sudden? 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Let me 
tell you why I do not like nonattribu- 
tions first. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. They are 
backtracking now because of the hue 
and cry that is coming from this 
Chamber faster than Apollo dropped 
back away in Rocky I. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Yes, 
there is backtracking. I will tell you 
one of the root causes that has to be 
rooted out at the White House in our 
administration on our side of the aisle. 
An unidentified White House staffer 
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said in response to the great distin- 
guished Speaker’s staff member, who 
told the press yes, there is going to be 
a joint session, a White House staffer 
said, well, the request has gone back to 
the Kremlin—their request that they 
had not made formally—with the 
counter request that President Reagan 
would have to make a television ad- 
dress in the Soviet Union at a similar 
time period. So that White House un- 
named staffer—why is he asked to be 
unnamed? I am sick of that stuff 
coming out, this bipartisan mess, and 
with all of the White House saying, 
why is he saying that if all the White 
House, if Mr. Вүнр and Mr. WRIGHT, 
and I accept their word, have not 
asked for this, and if the White House 
has not formally asked for it, but it 
was suggested by Howard Baker, and 
we are in a leadership meeting with all 
of the leaders saying we do not think 
it is а good idea, and he is now telling 
Bos WALKER that they agree it was not 
& good idea, why is some White House 
staffer now saying I guess it is happen- 
ing. You see, the reason why is be- 
cause it is becoming а self-fulfilling 
prophecy. We have an announcement 
on both sides, and the White House 
staffer said then, however, the Soviets 
have not agreed yet to President 
Reagan going on Soviet television. 

I would like the opinion of the 
Member in the well. Has the gentle- 
man ever been in the Soviet Union? 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Not yet. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. When 
you turn on the TV at 10 o'clock do 
you know what you see? Nothing. 
They do not have TV during the day. 
Great Britain did not even have day- 
time TV for & couple of years. The 
Soviet Union does not have television 
sets, and we all know about it because 
they are sending $4 million a day to 
the Ortega brothers, $13 million a day 
to the Castro brothers, $9 million 
every day to Hanoi to run their prison 
camps and continue to occupy phys- 
ically Cambodia and Laos, because 
they are spending their people’s 
money, 70 percent of their GNP, and 
they have a 3-year draft, and 9 percent 
is in their military salaries compared 
with 42 percent of our defense budget, 
and they are running a police state, 
and a military machine. And I asked 
one of our Members who is for Gorba- 
chev coming, I said, be fair, answer 
this question. If the Soviet Union did 
not have nuclear weapons, would Mr. 
Gorbachev be invited here to speak, or 
would he just be considered a Mr. 
Botha running a police state, or would 
he just be considered a Pinochet pop- 
injay with white ribbons on his shoul- 
ders, never having been in a military 
battle, never having heard even a gun 
shot except from his hotel room trying 
to suspend demonstrators in the 
streets. I asked would we have that 
person, and this person said, she said, 
no, we would not, but there would 
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probably be a whole list of reasons 
why. I said the truth is that Bill Buck- 
ley is correct. If you take away the 
military power from the Soviet Union, 
they cannot even come close to India’s 
standard of living and level of democ- 
racy, a nation twice their size, three 
times, pushing 750 million. They are 
the third largest country on Earth 
after China and India. They have 278 
million people, give or take a million. 
They do not take real census. They 
might be 280 million or 260 million. 
We are already 241 million. 

They do not have any TV's over 
there, and to tell you the truth, I love 
the man, but I think some of the 
impact is missing from the last few 
presidential addresses. What is a 30- 
minute address on tape delivered to a 
country with very few televisions, who 
does not have daytime TV, who is not 
going to blanket the country and say, 
hey, turn on your sets tomorrow, you 
will not get a pattern, you are going to 
get the President of the United States, 
the leader of the free world really 
reading us the riot act on human 
rights. Turn on your television sets to- 
morrow. 

That is not equal to Gorbachev 
coming through that door with a dele- 
gation of honor. Not after the atrocity 
stories I heard at the feet of Chairman 
SANDER Levin of the Human Rights 
Committee or Steny Hoyer, who is 
the capable chairman and who since 
runs that committee. Not after that 
news story I heard on Afghanistan 
today is that court of honor bringing 
him in. 

Then is he going to come in а court 
of honor with the gentleman running 
for the Presidency from Kansas, and I 
do not know if I can use the term now, 
but now that he is a Presidential can- 
didate I can talk about Вов DOLE, is he 
going to come in with an honor guard, 
is Jack Kemp, who is running for the 
Presidency, going to be in that honor 
guard, is Mr. GEPHARDT, who has been 
а distinguished Member running for 
the Presidency? Are they going to 
create personal self-inflicted problems 
by walking down that aisle in an 
honor guard for the Soviet dictator? 

I asked PAT SCHROEDER, I said, Par, if 
you were still in the race and running 
for the Presidency would you be in 
that honor guard before this distin- 
guished body, and she said, no way, of 
course not. 

So he is not going to come down, and 
the President is not going to come 
down here. This is why we have this 
confrontation. Is the President going 
to be in the gallery with Nancy and 
Maureen Reagan watching? No, they 
are going to be watching on television 
at the White House, and the whole 
world is going to be watching, and C- 
SPAN is going to be live, and CNN, the 
Nation's most important network, self- 
proclaimed, and there is going to be 
satellite coverage from Indonesia to 
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Siberia, all over the world. And we are 
going to have this very excellent cov- 
erage of this man with the map of 
New Jersey birthmark on his head, 
and he is going to tell the whole world 
his vision of freedom in our Chamber, 
the first Communist, the first ac- 
knowledged self aware dictator in a to- 
talitarian power, a police state. 
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Mr. Soranz, my good friend, said it is 
inappropriate because he runs the gov- 
ernment of the world’s major human 
rights violator. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana, Let me say 
one thing: One of the reasons he 
wants to address us I am sure is be- 
cause he wants to come across as a 
peacemaker, by saying that the INF 
Treaty is taking us back from the nu- 
clear precipice. 

Before the gentleman from Califor- 
nia came down here, I pointed out 
some things that I had learned just re- 
cently and that is with the destruction 
or dismantling of the SS-20’s and our 
Pershing II's we are not going to get 
parity because they are replacing 
those with SS-24’s and 55-25%, be- 
cause they are mobile-launched mis- 
siles and can be retargeted on short- 
and intermediate-range targets. In ad- 
dition, we are going to have to send 10 
new divisions to NATO to take up the 
slack to make sure that there is some 
parity as far as conventional forces are 
concerned. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Ten di- 
visions we do not have. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. And that 
will not even do it. Yes, and the $75 
billion that we do not have and the 
$20 billion it costs to maintain those 
forces over there. So, Mr. Gorbachev 
will be saying to the world that he is 
for peace and freedom and for a reduc- 
tion in nuclear weapons when in fact 
he knows he would be lying at that 
precise moment. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. The 
symbolism which our President has 
been so astute in analyzing, right up 
to that March 8, 1983, speech in Or- 
lando, FL, 15 days to the day before 
his speech on SDI, March 23, when he 
called the Soviet Union an evil empire, 
he knew exactly what he was saying, 
and it is. And the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, Mr. 
AsPIN, has taken to calling it an evil 
empire ever since although sometimes 
his tongue was firmly planted in the 
corner of his cheek. 

When the President fails to grasp 
the symbolism of that man speaking 
here and what it would do to every 
young man and woman and boy and 
girl in Angola or in Nicaragua, fight- 
ing for freedom everywhere in the 
world, I just repeat the words of 
Natan Shcharansky who I signed a 
letter to get him to speak in that 
sacred spot, in a secular sense, and 
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wiser heads said, “Мо, Mr. DORNAN, we 
will have him in the Rotunda. We will 
have a big affair for Natan Shchar- 
ansky in the Rotunda.” And our great 
Speaker Tip O’Neill was excellent in 
introducing him and everybody fell all 
over. I had my little moment when ev- 
erybody said, where people said, 
“What is Dornan doing there?” 

Well, I had my right. I had worn his 
bracelet for over 7% years, I had the 
right to approach him and to give it 
back to him. He said, “Let's break that 
chain.” He bends it and breaks it and 
gives it to me. I still keep that at home 
as a keepsake. And Shcharansky gave 
а beautiful address on persecution in 
the Soviet Union and the spark of 
freedom, 

Shcharansky is barely 5 feet 1, а 
little tower of dynamite, with a big 
smile, that irrepressible disposition. 
That is how he survived 8 years in the 
gulags. Guess what he told me last 
night with our colleague Mr. BEN 
GILMAN as a witness. I said “Natan” 
that is his assumed Jewish name, Ana- 
toly was his Russian given name. I 
said, “Мабап, what do you think about 
the General Secretary of the Soviet 
Union addressing the world from the 
platform in our House of Representa- 
tives in the joint session, or joint meet- 
ing?" He said, and these are his exact 
words, because I memorized it, because 
I did not really know what he was 
going to say. He said, “Oh really? This 
is a disgrace.” 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Let me 
just say one thing: The other night I 
attended a dinner at which a former 
prisoner in the Soviet Union received a 
great honor and award. The chairman 
of the dinner, the MC was William 
Buckley, you alluded to him a few mo- 
ments ago. Mr. Bukofsky was the gen- 
tleman’s name, which I am sure you 
have heard. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. I pre- 
sented him to the House as a 6-week 
member in February 1977. He is my 
Russian Jimmy Cagney, as hard as 
tempered steel. I love him. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. But he 
shares the same view as Shcharansky 
does. What really bothers me about 
this great Nation of ours and I think it 
was expressed very well in the book, 
Why Democracies Perish.” We are 
such a good people we want to believe 
the best, we expect the best, we hope 
for love and friendship. We are so re- 
luctant to do anything of ап aggres- 
sive nature. We would walk a mile to 
stay out of a fight. Because of that we 
continue, like other democracies, like 
Great Britain when they almost lost 
their freedom, they continued to back 
away and back away and back away so 
many times and they backed away so 
far that they are really jeopardizing 
their own freedom. The United States 
of America, the people of this country 
need to be awakened to the fact there 
is a real threat out there, that the 
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Soviet empire in the last 15 years has 
taken 11 countries away from the free 
bloc and put them into the Commu- 
nist bloc behind the Iron Curtain, so 


to speak. 
Mr. DORNAN of California. The 
gentleman from Indiana ГМт. 


BURTON], mentioned a book, Why Do- 
mocracies Perish.” He did not mention 
the author, Jean Francois Ravel, he 
did for France what the late distin- 
guished James Burnham, a liberal who 
evolved into a conservative in his 
middle years did with his book, “Will 
the West Surrender?” He only died 
last year. They had a beautiful cover 
to him, a eulogy in National Review, 
sponsored at the dinner the other 
night where Bukofsky spoke. I was 
stuck here on business and did not get 
to that dinner. I want the gentleman 
to tell me what Bukofsky said. I only 
feel sorry that he moved to London 
after he came to Congress in 1977 and 
spoke to us in room 227, It was the 
front page of my first news letter 12 
years ago—11 years ago. 

Now that gentleman, Jean Francois 
Ravel, reminded me of a story and it 
will be the end of my participation in 
the gentleman’s special order: There 
have been very few heavyweights in 
our country, I think Floyd Patterson 
and the great Cassius Clay, later to be 
known as Mohammed Ali, retired as 
champs although he did come back 
and lost. 

We have had very few heavyweights 
retire. Somebody has to reach his peak 
and then he starts going downhill and 
some young challenger takes him out. 

The first summit was in Geneva. Mr. 
Gorbachev, new to the world scene 
was like a young heavyweight in the 
arena for the first time. He was 
uneasy, his footing was not exactly 
right. 

I think Ronald Reagan was dressed 
better, better overcoat, better scarf, 
symbolism, better look, better manner, 
I think Reagan put him away. 

Also, Mr. Gorbachev hated the 
Jewish refusenik demonstrations in 
the city of Geneva. Next venue is 
moved to Paris. That is where Jean 
Francois Ravel comes in. He organizes 
demonstrations. Gorbachev, the young 
fighter, up against a tough situation 
here in Paris, he goes to take on the 
world press and he gets his nose blood- 
ied, gets smashed in the face good. He 
did not like freedom at all. His wife, 
Raisa, was moving through all the de- 
partment stores of Paris having a ball 
but he is taking it on the chin with the 
world news media. 

He did not exactly like that. 

Now comes the next match. What 
does he ask for? Like Jess Willard 
punching it out with Jack Dempsey, 
they go to a tiny little dirt town out in 
Nevada, Las Vegas. They put Las 
Kenas on the map, in the hot burning 

un. 
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He says, “We are going to Iceland.” 
Remember, he sprung it on the Presi- 
dent? He said the President got 
caught, that the East and West should 
have another summit. He went there 
and though I think he did pretty well, 
why did Gorbachev ask for that meet- 
ing in Iceland? It was his call. It was to 
get away from Paris and Geneva and 
demonstrators. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. That is 
right, but I have a better question. 
Why did Secretary of State Shultz 
lead our President down that dark 
alley in Reykjavik? That was the re- 
sponsibility of the State Department 
to make sure he did not get put in that 
position. I think that was a terrible 
mistake. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Let me 
finish. One of my excellent staff cor- 
rected me on the title James Burn- 
ham, because I think it should be in 
every library and I want people to get 
James Burnham's book, “Suicide of 
the West.” “How Democracies Perish,” 
by Jean Francois Ravel is an even 
better recounting of Burnham’s book, 
“Suicide of the West.” 

He called for the meeting in Iceland. 
They go to Iceland. Very hard to get 
to Iceland. I have only been there once 
on the way to Europe. It is kind of 
cold there. That was in November. 

Iceland gets cold sooner than most 
places in the world. And there were 
very few demonstrations. I do not 
recall any. 

But now the new world heavyweight 
is sure of his footing, he is getting 
good, he is analyzing Reagan’s style. 

You know where I think we are at 
this point? He is my hero and I believe 
he is the gentleman’s hero too, our 
great President. He is now beyond that 
peak and he is now the champion and 
now this newcomer is taking him on. 

Look, we have watched Ortega in 4 
years evolve from the worst speaker, 
the most awkward dull crowd-numbing 
nothing to a dynamic emerging young 
Adolf Hitler if I could use a tough 
analogy or like his hero Castro. He has 
now got the crowds chanting, and this 
is an unfair comparison, but the best 
shot I ever saw of getting a crowd іп а 
happy way to respond was against my 
candidate, Barry Goldwater, by one of 
the great speakers in the other Cham- 
ber, Hubert Humphrey when he says 
in chant, “Not Barry Goldwater.” I 
went ‘Wooo, are we taking it on the 
сы at the Democratic convention in 
1964. 

Well, what does this guy Ortega now 
do, this great speaker, he goes, “Aqui’’ 
here and the crowd yells, “Alla el 
yanqui morira," here, “there the 
yankee will die.” Five times he chants 
it. The crowd responding like the 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir on cue. 
Who is sitting in the front row? My 
former colleague, the mayor of New 
York, Mayor Koch. Thank God he 
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had the good sense not to get up оп 
the dais. Then when he said “we are 
going to kill the yankees here, there,” 
he said, “Of course, we don’t mean our 
good friend Mayor Косһ.” And Mayor 
Koch is saying, “Get me out of here” 
to his staff. 

I will tell you, as a speaker Ortega is 
nothing compared to this emerging 
heavyweight Mikhail Gorbachev. He is 
now ready to take on the world’s great 
communicator. He wants to come into 
this Chamber. He has now got his 
footing, he is good, he has that dyna- 
mite smile. He may not have the Tip 
O'Neill beautiful head of hair, he may 
have this strange looking birthmark 
that some people say is & biblical rep- 
resentation of Afghanistan where his 
troops are perpetuating & genocide; 
but that man has got the smile, he has 
the personality, he has the charm, he 
is honing it and he wants to do it in 
our arena right here in front of our 
faces in an orgy of press coverage. He 
wants to knock out the world and give 
us his view of freedom. There are 
Members on that side of the aisle and 
Members on this side of the aisle who, 
with a completely twisted vision of 
free speech, want to give him the bully 
pulpit in spite of the orgy he will have 


outside here anyway. "Larry King 
Show" is fighting to get him. I admire 
him for trying to do it. 


The late David Susskind has а coup 
by putting Khruschev on an American 
talk show when that art form, where I 
earned a living for 6 or 7 years, was in 
its embryonic stages because television 
was in its infancy. 

In this country, where we are now 
electronically wired down to almost 
the poorest home? No, we do not give 
him that bully pulpit. I do not even 
want to mention giving him the rotun- 
da. Give him the Washington Hilton 
with its new security entrances, give 
him the departmental auditorium, 
which I do not think five Members in 
this Chamber have been in. And I do 
not know why. It is the biggest audito- 
rium in the city, right there across 
from the American History Museum 
on Constitution Avenue. Let him go to 
the caucus rooms if you want to bust 
up the House and the Senate. Let him 
have what they did to us in the Soviet 
Union with the Speaker's delegation, a 
quiet session with leadership, with a Q 
and A period. After all, this man gave 
& private session to our good friend 
and distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, DANTE 
FASCELL and our our ranking Republi- 
can BROOMFIELD got to meet with him 
alone. When the Speaker, the former 
Speaker took his trip over there, Gor- 
bachev said, “Т will only meet with 
three of you" out of a big delegation. 
This was the first one to ever go over 
there when he took over the General 
Secretaryship. 

They said, “Why? We have 10 Mem- 
bers here." 
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His answer was, “When I first met 
Reagan in Geneva I was only al- 
lowed—when the first Russian delega- 
tion was received at the White House 
only three Russians were accepted by 
Reagan." So they argued back and 
forth that we have two parties over 
here, not one party like the Soviet 
Union and we had to have two Repub- 
licans. So it was Bos MicHEL and 
Srtvio CONTE and the Speaker, Tip 
O'Neill and RosTENKOWSKI. He ге- 
ceived four. 

Then he received this little private 
thing, getting his muscles again, with 
BROOMFIELD and DANTE FASCELL, our 
о distinguished people on foreign af- 

Then comes the big gaggle earlier 
this year with the Speaker and the 
whip and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. DANTE Fas- 
CELL opted out of that one, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. There were 20 people, 15 Demo- 
crats and 5 Republicans tagging along 
who did not have much to do on that 
codel I understand. 

Now Gorbachev is taking on Con- 
gressmen in groups of 20. 

He now wants to graduate from 20 to 
435 at a command performance with 
100 Senators in this Chamber. We 
have one empty seat, the mayor of 
Nashville, BILL Boner is leaving us. So 
we have 434 and 100 Senators. What 
does he want? All the diplomats and 
the chairmen of the Joint Chiefs and 
all our military leaders and the Su- 
preme Court Justices of which there 
are only eight, because there is a va- 
cancy. They are taking some time to 
fill it. 

No, this is the most obtuse idea. And 
now the bad idea has no father. It is 
not Mr. WRIGHT'S idea. I talked to Вов 
Bvnp out there at the dedication of 
the new west central front. It is not 
Bos Bynp's idea. 

Bos Dots rolled his eyes to me when 
I asked, “Are you going to lead him in 
with the honor guard when they show 
him in?" And he just rolled his eyes. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
said, “Not me. Get a vote, get a vote," 
he tells me. 

No, nobody is the father of this idea. 
So let it die and stop this press specu- 
lation and end all this agony and tell 
the Russians they need & cowardly 
E And I am speaking now of all par- 
ties. 

Give him the same excuse they gave 
to Khrushchev on why he could not 
come to Disneyland in my district, “It 
is too hard on security, Mr. Khru- 
shchev." Tell them you cannot secure 
this Hill that those big giant flower 
pots out there to stop the terrorists 
unleashed by 4 years of a weak foreign 
policy where we have hit teams 
coming in here from the Middle East 
to kill Members of Congress, where 
they wanted to put & fence around 
this whole Hill which I am against. 
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But the flower pots I guess we will live 
with, these giant concrete roadblocks 
and huge metal roadblocks. But that is 
not going to help us when we have 
Hungarian Americans, Czech Ameri- 
cans, Cambodian Americans, Lao 
Americans, Vietnamese Americans of 
which I have more than anybody else 
in my district. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Jewish 
Americans. 
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Mr. DORNAN of California. Every 
group that has ever been oppressed by 
the Soviets, including Soviet Jewry 
that is being oppressed right now—and 
we forget to mention usually the 
100,000 to 200,000 Pentecostals who 
cannot practice their religion in the 
Soviet Union—every person who has 
ever had a family member killed or 
threatened or kicked out of their 
country or wanted out or wanted to 
try and leave their homeland, all those 
people are going to want to demon- 
strate on this Hill. 

As I have tried to tell the White 
House, we have a massive security 
problem for real. It is not like Khru- 
shchev's Disneyland problem. That 
was in а little detente dip there when 
а five-star general was in the White 
House and they had them outgunned 
20 to 1, so did not have to worry too 
much, and President Kennedy has not 
been assassinated yet, so we were in à 
more innocent period of history. 

No, they got their security copout. 
Why do they not in a manly way say, 
“If you are going to cancel this 
summit over a denial to speak in a 
chamber where no Communist has 
ever spoken, then go ahead and cancel 
it." 

And has our great President not 
called his bluff once before when just 
a few weeks ago he said, “It’s all off. 
SDI is back on the table." So the 
President very calmly waited—and this 
is one time that I would like to compli- 
ment George Shultz—and everybody 
commented, “It’s OK, that's fine, let 
him think about it over the weekend." 
Then 48 hours later Khrushchev 
caved and said, “ОК, forget SDI, 
forget about defending your homeland 
as we defend ours. We'll have the 
summit." 

Let us tell them they cannot come in 
the House Chamber but they can go 
anywhere else in the city. Let him do 
the "Larry King Show." Larry does а 
good interview. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with my colleague on 
just about everything he said. 

Mr. DORNAN of California. No, not 
on just about everything; on every- 
thing. Somebody will think the gentle- 
man disagrees with me on something. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. All right, 
everything you said. 
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Mr. DORNAN of California. All 
right. 

Mr. BURTON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, let me just say that I would 
like to end my special order by stating 
that freedom is not free. There is a 
very high cost attached to freedom, 
and that is that you have to be con- 
stantly vigilant and constantly aware 
of what your adversaries are doing and 
you have to do what is necessary to 
ward off any threat by them. 

This INF Treaty, I think, deserves 
closer scrutiny. I urge the President 
and the Senate to really look at it, be- 
cause I think it has gaping flaws, and 
we must not let our guard down as 
Great Britain did while Hitler was in 
the process of the greatest military 
buildup in the world’s history at that 
time. 

Lord Chamberlain, who was the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, uni- 
laterally started to disarm Great Brit- 
ain, and when the threat became so 
real, he flew to Munich in August, 
1938 with hat in hand and asked 
Hitler what had to be done to guaran- 
tee peace, even though Hitler had vio- 
lated the Treaty of Versailles and was 
building a huge army in violation of 
that treaty. And Herr Hitler said, 
“Give me half of Czechoslovakia,” 
which Prime Minister Chamberlain 
agreed to, and he flew back to Great 
Britain with this appeasement piece of 
paper in his hand and shouted to the 
British people, “Peace in our time. 
You can sleep well tonight.” 

We all know that was the beginning 
of the sowing of the seeds of World 
War II, and it led to the greatest war 
we have ever faced in the history of 
mankind. 

If we appease Mr. Gorbachev and 
the Soviet Union, if we appear weak, if 
we have a vacillating foreign policy, if 
we acquiesce to the pressure they 
exert on us, then we are going to be 
sowing the seeds of war, not unlike the 
situation we faced in 1938. 

So I say to my President and to the 
negotiators who are negotiating that 
INF Treaty right now, look at every- 
thing the Soviet Union does with a 
jaundiced eye. Look at history; they 
have violated almost every treaty they 
have ever signed with the United 
States, with the West or the free 
world. Make sure we do not walk down 
a dark alley with this adversary again, 
because they are likely to hit us on the 
head. 

As far as allowing Gorbachev to 
speak in this Chamber, I urge Presi- 
dent Reagan, whom I love and revere, 
to use his influence to make sure that 
no invitation is extended to Mr. Gor- 
bachev to speak to a session of Con- 
gress. And if one has been extended, 
albeit quietly, I sincerely hope he will 
rescind that invitation no matter how 
much it may hurt Mr. Gorbachev. 
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FRAUD AMENDMENTS ACT OF 

1987 AND THE REPUBLICAN 
FORM OF GOVERNMENT 
CLAUSE OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
LEWIS of Georgia). Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Conyers] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 4, 1987, I introduced H.R. 3089, 
the “Fraud Amendments Act of 1987, 
to deal, among other things, with 
State and local corruption. H.R. 3089 
was drafted to set aside the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in McNally v. 
United States and Gray v. United 
States, 107 S. Ct. 2875 (1987). In 
McNally and Gray, the Supreme 
Court rejected the “intangible rights 
theory” and cut back on the scope of 
the Mail Fraud Statute (18 U.S.C. 
§ 1341). As such, it delivered a serious 
blow to Federal anti-corruption inves- 
tigations and prosecutions. Those deci- 
sions must be reversed legislatively. 
Indeed, they are already having an ad- 
verse impact. In United States v. 
Gimbal, No. 86-1808 (7th Cir. Aug. 6, 
1987), the Seventh Circuit extended 
them to the Wire Fraud Statute (18 
U.S.C. § 13144), which contains similar 
wording. The Court, which sits in Chi- 
cago, reversed the conviction of a 
former Milwaukee lawyer, who had 
been convicted of wire fraud in con- 
nection with a sophisticated drug 
laundering scheme. In reversing the 
conviction, however, the Court la- 
mented the demise of the “intangible 
rights” theory in McNally and Gray, 
observing that it “had enabled the 
government to root out deeply en- 
trenched wrongdoing. (Май. L.J., 
Mon., Aug. 24, 1987 at 1) 

Mr. Speaker, one innovative aspect 
of The Fraud Amendment Act of 1987 
is its reliance on United States Consti- 
tution Art. IV, Sec. 4, the Republican 
Form of Government Clause, as a 
basis for the exercise of legislative 
power. The suggestion that Art. IV, 
Sec. 4 might be used in the area of 
State and local corruption was among 
the recommendations of the National 
Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Law. Study Draft of a New 
Federal Criminal Code 133 (1970). The 
Commission was chaired by Hon. 
Edmund A. Brown; its Vice Chairman 
was our distinguished former col- 
league, now a Justice of the Virginia 
Supreme Court, Richard H. Poff. 
Other members of that signal Com- 
mission included the late Senators 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. and John L. McClel- 
lan, former Congressman, now Judge 
Abner J. Mikva, and our distinguished 
colleagues Congressmen ROBERT W. 
KASTENMEIER and a former colleague, 
Senator Roman L. Hruska. Before I in- 
cluded this aspect of the bill in it I 
carefully examined the Commission’s 
recommendation in light of the histo- 
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ry and development of Art. IV, Sec. 4. 
I now rise to share the results of that 
examination with the House. 

I—EXPRESSING THE REPUBLICAN IDEAL: THE 

CONVENTION OF 1787 

“Our true situation appears to be 
this.—" commented delegate Charles 
Pinckney of South Carolina to his 
fellow delegates at the Constitutional 
Convention, “а new extensive Country 
containing within itself the materials 
for forming a Government capable of 
extending to its citizens all the bless- 
ings of civil and religious liberty—ca- 
pable of making them happy at home. 
This is the great end of Republican 
Establishments." J. Madison, Notes of 
Debates in the Federal Convention of 
1787, at the achievement of this end, 
Edmund Randolph of Virginia offered 
а resolution that provided that the 
new Federal Government should guar- 
antee a Republican form of govern- 
ment to each State. 

Exactly what the Founders meant 
by “Republican” is not clear. If the 
word meant anything, however, it 
meant nonmonarchial.“ (See, e.g. 
U.S. Const. Art. I, Section 9, Clause 8: 
“No Title of Nobility shall be granted 
by the United States: And no Person 
holding any Office of Profit or Trust 
under them, shall, without the Con- 
sent of the Congress accept of any 
present, Emolument, Office, or Title, 
of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign state.") But “Re- 
publican” also did not mean “demo- 
cratic,” at least not in the pure sense 
of direct popular control and frequent 
elections. See W. Wiecek, The Guaran- 
tee Clause of the U.S. Constitution 18- 
19 (1972) (“Republican government 
was thought to be an alternative to 
these extremes, a middle course be- 
tween the Scylla of tyranny and the 
Charybdis of anarchy.”) (cited as 
Wiecek) Yet the Founders appeared to 
realize that the idealistic “middle 
course” of Republicanism was not 
without its own shortcomings. In order 
to be viable, the New Government of 
the United States would have to be 
able to resist two principal threats to 
its integrity: "faction" and “corrup- 
tion." 

"By a faction,” James Madison of 
Virginia later wrote, "I understand a 
number of citizens, whether amount- 
ing to а majority or minority of the 
whole, who are united and actuated by 
some common impulse of passion, or 
of interest, adverse to rights of other 
citizens, or to the permanent and ag- 
gregate interests of the community." 
The Federalist, No. 10, 78 (J. Madison) 
(C. Rossiter ed. 1961) (cited as The 
Federalist). Because of Shays’ Rebel- 
lion during the winter of 1786-1787, 
the consequences of faction were 
frighteningly familiar to the partici- 
pants at the Convention. Advocating а 
strong Federal power to suppress such 
rebellions, Colonel George Mason of 
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Virginia stated, “If the Genl. Govt. 
should have no right to suppress rebel- 
lions agst. particular States, it will be 
in a bad situation indeed. As rebellions 
agst. itself originate in & agst. individ- 
ual States, it must remain a passive 
Spectator of its own subversion."— 
Convention, at 321. 

The Founders perceived susceptibili- 
ty to corruption as another principal 
weakness of “Republican” govern- 
ments: 

Mr. Madison * * * observed that the great 
difficulty in rendering the Executive compe- 
tent to its own defence arose from the 
nature of Republican Govt. which could not 
give to an individual citizen that settled pre- 
eminence in the eyes of the rest, that 
weight of property, that personal interest 
agst. betraying the national interest, which 
appertain to an hereditary magistrate. In a 
Republic personal merit alone could be the 
ground of political exaltation, but it would 
rarely happen that this merit would be so 
pre-eminent as to produce universal acquies- 
cence. The Executive Magistrate would be 
envied and assailed by disappointed com- 
petitors: His firmness therefore wd. need 
support. He would not possess those great 
emoluments from his station, nor that per- 
manent stake in the public interest which 
wd. place him out of reach of foreign cor- 
ruption: He would stand in need therefore 
of being controlled as well as supported.— 
Convention, at 79. 

Although the delegates were princi- 
pally concerned with foreign corrup- 
tion, they were not unaware of the po- 
tential for equally destructive effects 
from domestic sources. As recognized 
by delegate Pierce Butler of South 
Carolina, “Тһе two great evils to be 
avoided are cabal at home, & influence 
from abroad.” Convention, at 366. 
Rumors of a return to monarchical 
rule were also well on the minds of the 
framers in drafting a Guarantee 
Clause.—Wiecek, 11, 27-42. 

The Clause that finally emerged 
from the deliberations of the Conven- 
tion to address these concerns, Article 
IV, Section 4 of the United States 
Constitution, provides: 

The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican 
Form of Government, and shall protect 
each of them against Invasion; and on Ap- 
plication of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened) against domestic violence. 

According to Madison, “Randolph 
[noted that] The Resoln. has 2. ob- 
jects. I. to secure Republican Govern- 
ment. 2. to suppress domestic commo- 
tions. He urged the necessity of both 
these ргоуізіопв.” Convention, at 321 
(footnotes omitted). 

The delegates also expressed their 
concern for corruption elsewhere in 
the Constitution. Notably, they placed 
bribery right after treason on the list 
of impeachable offenses (See U.S. 
Const. Art. II, Section 4: “Тһе Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and all civil Offi- 
cers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from Office on Impeachment 
for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 
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ery, or other high Crimes and Misde- 
meanors.’’). 
II—ADOPTING THE CONSTITUTIONAL PLAN: THE 
FEDERALIST PAPERS 

Advocating the new Constitution, 
Madison, Alexander Hamilton, and 
John Jay attempted to articulate the 
concerns that had motivated the dele- 
gates at the Convention. Beginning 
Federalist No. 3, Jay of New York 
wrote, “I mean * * * to consider [the 
public safety] as it respects security 
for the preservation of peace and tran- 
quility, as well as against dangers from 
foreign arms and influence, as from 
dangers of the like kind arising from 
domestic causes.“ The Federalist No. 
3, 43 (J. Jay) (emphasis in original). 

Dealing specifically with the threat 
to the new government posed by fac- 
tion, Madison wrote, “If a faction con- 
sists of less than a majority, relief is 
supplied by the republican principle, 
which enables the majority to defeat 
its sinister views by regular vote.” Id., 
No. 10 at 80 (J. Madison). “То secure 
the public good and private rights 
against the danger of * * * a faction 
{that includes the majority], and at 
the same time to preserve the spirit 
and the form of popular government, 
is then the great object to which our 
inquiries are directed.” Id. 

No doubt conscious of the merchant 
government of Massachusetts that 
had caused Shays’ farmers to rebel, 
Madison attempted to allay fears that 
the new Federal Government would be 
similarly susceptible to domination by 
a particular group: 

If it be asked, what is to restrain the 
House of Representatives from making legal 
discriminations in favor of themselves and a 
particular class of the society? I answer: the 
genius of the whole system; the nature of 
just and constitutional laws; and, above all, 
the vigilant and manly spirit which actuates 
the people of America—a spirit which nour- 
ishes freedom, and return is nourished by it. 

LJ Lj id . ` 

Such will be the relation between the 
House of Representatives and their con- 
stituents. Duty, gratitude, interest, ambition 
itself, are the cords by which they will be 
bound to fidelity and sympathy with the 
great mass of the people. It is possible that 
these may all be insufficient to control the 
caprice and wickedness of men. But are they 
not all that government will admit, and that 
human prudence can devise? Are they not 
the genuine and characteristic means by 
which republican government provides for 
the liberty and happiness of the people? Are 
they not the identical means on which every 
State government in the Union relies for 
the attainment of these important ends?— 
The Federalist, No. 57, 353 (J. Madison). 

Madison's idealistic words indicate, 
too, that the framers were quite con- 
cerned with the “intangibles” of gov- 
ernment: “duty,” “gratitude,” “fideli- 
ty," and "sympathy"—not with respect 
to particular persons, but to “the great 
mass of the people." Madison's words 
are of particular significance, as the 
Supreme Court in McNally and Gray— 
wrongfully in my judgment—excluded 
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those considerations from animating 
the scope of the Mail Fraud Statute. 
Sadly, but not unexpectedly, those de- 
cisions now have been extended to the 
Wire Fraud Statute. 

Yet Madison was keenly aware of 
the practical inevitability of faction: 

As long as the reason of man continues 
fallible, and he is at liberty to exercise it, 
different opinions will be formed. As long as 
the connection subsists between his reason 
and his self-love, his opinions and his pas- 
sions will have a reciprocal influence on 
each other; and the former will be objects to 
which the latter will attach themselves,— 
The Federalist, No. 10, 78 (J. Madison). 


He was also sensitive to the causes of 
faction: 

UT]he most common and durable source of 
factions has been the various and unequal 
distribution of property. Those who hold 
and those who are without property have 
ever formed distinct interests in society. 
Those who are creditors, and those who are 
debtors, fall under a like discrimination. A 
landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, 
with many lesser interests, grow up of ne- 
cessity in civilized nations, and divide them 
into different classes, actuated by different 
sentiments and views. The regulation of 
these various and interfering interests 
forms the principal task of modern legisla- 
tion and involves the spirit of party and fac- 
tion in the necessary and ordinary oper- 
ations of government—Id. at 79. 


Echoing another of the concerns ex- 
pressed during the Convention (see 
supra at 2) (Remarks of Madison). 
Hamilton of New York warned “Опе 
of the weak sides of republics, among 
their numerous advantages, is that 
they afford too easy an inlet to foreign 
corruption." The Federalist, No. 22, 
149 (A. Hamilton). In making his in- 
troductory remarks on the delegates' 
concern with corruption, however, 
Hamilton indicated that foreign gov- 
ernments were but опе potential 
source of destructive influence: 

Nothing was more to be desired than that 
every practicable obstacle should be op- 
posed to cabal, intrigue, and corruption. 
These most deadly adversaries of republican 
government might naturally have been ex- 
pected to make their approaches from more 
than one quarter, but chiefly from the 
desire of foreign powers to gain an improper 
ascendant in our councils.—The Federalist, 
No. 68, 412 (A. Hamilton). 


Hamilton added: 


In republics, persons elevated from the 
mass of the community by the suffrages of 
their fellow-citizens to stations of great pre- 
eminence and power may find compensa- 
tions for betraying their trust, which, to any 
but minds actuated by superior virtue may 
appear to exceed the proportion of interest 
they have in the common stock, and to over- 
balance the obligations of duty. Hence it is 
that history furnishes us with so many mor- 
tifying examples of the prevalency of for- 
eign corruption in republican govern- 
ments.—The Federalist, Мо. 22, 149 (А. 
Hamilton). 


A concern with corruption as a 
danger for free peoples was not solely 
on the minds of those who supported 
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the Constitution. Anti-Federalist crit- 
ics were also vehement that the Con- 
stitution did not go far enough to pre- 
vent corruption, particularly domestic 
corruption: 

In so small a number of representatives, 
there is great danger from corruption and 
combination. A great politician has said that 
every man has his price: I hope this is not 
true in all its extent—But I ask the gentle- 
men to inform, what government there is, in 
which it has not been practiced? * * * This is 
an extensive country, increasing in popula- 
tion and growing in consequence. Very 
many lucrative offices will be in grant of the 
government, which will be the object of ava- 
rice and ambition. How easy will it be to 
gain over a sufficient number, in the be- 
stowment of these offices, to promote the 
views and purposes of those who grant 
them! Foreign corruption is also to be 
guarded against. A system of corruption is 
known to be the system of government in 
Europe. It is practiced without blushing. 
And we may lay it to our account that it will 
be attempted amongst us.—Speech of Me- 
lancton Smith at the New York Convention 
(June 21, 1788) (іп R. Ketcham, ed., The 
Anti-Federalist Papers and the Constitu- 
tional Convention Debates 346 (Mentor, 
1986). 


In response to such criticism, the 
Guarantee Clause was often presented 
as an integral part of the constitution- 
al plan to deal with both faction and 
corruption. Commenting on Article IV, 
Section 4, for example, Madison wrote: 
“In a confederacy founded on republi- 
can principles, and composed of repub- 
lican members, the superintending 
government ought clearly to possess 
authority to defend the system against 
aristocratic or monarchical innova- 
tions."—The Federalist, No. 43, at 274 
(J. Madison), 

As expressed by Hamilton, 

The additional securities to republican 
government, to liberty, and to property, to 
be derived from the adoption of the plan 
under consideration, consist chiefly in the 
restraints which the preservation of the 
Union will impose on local factions and in- 
surrections, and on the ambition of power- 
ful individuals in single States who might 
acquire credit and influence enough from 
leaders and favorites to become the despots 
of the people; in the diminution of the op- 
portunities to foreign intrigue, which the 
dissolution of the Confederacy would invite 
and facilitate; in the prevention of extensive 
military establishments, which could not 
fail to grow out of wars between the States 
in a disunited situation; in the express guar- 
anty of a republican form of government to 
each; in the absolute and universal exclu- 
sion of titles of nobility; and in the precau- 
tions against the repetition of those prac- 
tices on the part of the State governments 
which have undermined the foundations of 
property and credit, have planted mutual 
distrust in the breasts of all classes of citi- 
zens, and have occasioned an almost univer- 
sal prostration of morals.—The Federalist, 
No. 85, at 521-22 (A. Hamilton). 


Anticipating what would today 
might ironically be termed a “federal- 
ist” argument in opposition to the 
Clause, Madison wrote: 


It may possibly be asked what need there 
could be of such a precaution, and whether 
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it may not become a pretext for alterations 
in State governments, without the concur- 
rence of the States themselves. These ques- 
tions admit of ready answers. If the interpo- 
sition of the general government should not 
be needed, the provision for such an event 
will be a harmless superfluity only in the 
Constitution. But who can say what experi- 
ments may be produced by the caprice of 
particular States, by the ambition of enter- 
prising leaders, or by the intrigues and in- 
fluence of foreign powers? To the second 
question it may be answered that if the gen- 
eral government should interpose by virtue 
of this constitutional authority, it will be, of 
course, bound to pursue the authority. But 
the authority extends no further than to a 
guaranty of a republican form of govern- 
ment, which supposes a pre-existing govern- 
ment of the form which is to be guaranteed. 
* * * The only restriction imposed on [the 
States] is that they shall not exchange re- 
publican for anti-republican Constitutions; a 
restriction which, it is presumed, will hardly 
be considered a grievance.—The Federalist, 
No. 43, 275 (J. Madison) (emphasis in origi- 
nal). 


Similarly, 
clause: 


The inordinate pride of State importance 
has suggested to some minds an objection to 
the principle of a guaranty to the federal 
government, as involving an officious inter- 
ference in the domestic concerns of the 
members. A scruple of this kind would de- 
prive us of one of the principal advantages 
to be expected from union, and can only 
from a misapprehension of the nature of 
the provision itself. It could be no impedi- 
ment to reforms of the State constitutions 
by a majority of the people in a legal and 
peaceable mode. This right would remain 
undiminished. The guaranty could only op- 
erate against changes to be effected by vio- 
lence. Towards the preventions of calamities 
of this kind, too many checks cannot be pro- 
vided. The peace of society and the stability 
of government depend absolutely on the ef- 
ficacy of the precautions adopted on this 
head. Where the whole power of the govern- 
ment is in the hands of the people, there is 
the less pretense for the use of violent reme- 
dies in partial or occasional distempers of 
the State. The natural cure for an ill admin- 
istration in a popular or representative con- 
stitution is a change of men. A guaranty by 
the national authority would be as much 
leveled against the usurpations of rulers as 
against the ferments and outrages of faction 
and sedition in the community.—The Feder- 
alist, No. 21, 140 (A, Hamilton). 
III—INTERPRETING THE GUARANTEE CLAUSE THE 

JUDICIARY 

As & result of the Supreme Courts 
decision in Luther versus Borden, 48 
U.S. (7 How.) 1 (1849), the courts have 
generally held that enforcement of 
the Guarantee Clause is the principal 
task of the Congress, not the Judici- 
ary. In Luther, Justice Taney opined: 

Under this article of the Constitution it 
rests with Congress to decide what govern- 
ment is the established one in a State. For 
аз the United States guarantees to each 
State & republican government, Congress 
must necessarily decide what government is 
established in the State before it can deter- 
mine whether it is republican or not. And 
when the senators and representatives of а 
State are admitted into the councils of the 
Union, the authority of the government 
under which they are appointed, as well as 
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its republican character, is by 
the proper constitutional authority. And its 
decision is binding on every other depart- 
ment of the government, and could not be 
questioned in а judicíal tribunal.—Id at 42. 


Although Wiecek correctly noted 
that the language is dictum, he recog- 
nized that it was “cited as the holding 
of Luther versus Borden in later 
years." Wiecek, at 122. The Clause 
was, however, "pushed to the fore- 
front" of the debates over Reconstruc- 
tion following the Civil War. Introduc- 
ing the Wade-Davis bill, Congressman 
Henry Davis states: 

That clause vests in the Congress of the 
United States a plenary, supreme, unlimited 
political jurisdiction, paramount over 
courts, subject only to the judgment of the 
people of the United States, embracing 
within its scope every legislative measure 
necessary and proper to make it effectual; 
and what is necessary and proper the Con- 
stitution refers in the first place to our 
judgment, subject to no revision but that of 
the people.—Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 
1st sess., App. 82-85 (22 Mar. 1864). See also, 
id at 2. 

Nevertheless, as Wiecek notes: 

The clause emerged [in the Reconstruc- 
tion period], stood forward in time in nearly 
all its inherent power, and then sunk back 
to a state of disuse as congressmen, for rea- 
sons unrelated to the clause's meaning, 
abandoned their early determination to 
hold the people of the southern states to a 
strict account as the price of readmission to 
full rights in the Union. Wiecek, at 208. 


CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, I draw from these ma- 
terials the firm judgment that the 
Congress has, as а matter of original 
intent, the power to act to protect 
State and local governments, not only 
from foreign intrigue or domestic vio- 
Jence, but also corruption. If I am cor- 
rect in this judgment—and I believe 
that I am—we not only have the power 
to act, we have the duty to act. The 
Constitution does not say we “тау.” It 
says that we “shall” guarantee to 
every State a republican form of gov- 
ernment. In 1789, the chief danger 
from corruption was foreign gold. 
Today, it is domestic cash. Either way, 
it is the people who are cheated out of 
the blessings of liberty. I look forward, 
therefore, to the speedy enactment of 
the Fraud Amendments of 1987. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALKER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material) 

Mr. HuNTER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs. MOoRELLA, for 60 minutes, on 
December 2. 
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Mr. Dornan of California, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLECZKA) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. CROCKETT, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. SKELTON, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous materi- 
al:) 

Mr. OBEY, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

Mr. LIPINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
Convers), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Conyers (at his own request), 
for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALKER) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. Daus in two instances. 

Mr. PORTER. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. RHODES. 

Mr. HASTERT in two instances. 

Mr. CHANDLER. 

Mr. DIOGUARDI. 

CThe following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLECZKA) and to include 
extraneous material:) 

Mr. BoNKER. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. Epwanps of California. 

Mr. SwrrH of Florida in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. COLEMAN of Texas іп two in- 


Mrs. BOXER. 

Mr. MILLER of California. 
Ms. PELOSI. 

Mr. DELLUMS. 

Mr. STARK. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. RANGEL. 


SENATE BILL JOINT AND CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS RE- 
FERRED 


A bil joint and concurrent resolu- 
tions of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1360. An act to amend the Indian Fi- 
nancing Act of 1974, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S.J. Res. 221. Joint Resolution welcoming 
President Yunis Khalis and the delegation 
of the Islamic Unity of Afghan; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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S. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution 
welcoming Vladimir and Maria Slepak to 
the United States; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined 
and found truly enrolled a bill of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

Н.Н. 2112. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1988 for intelligence and 
intelligence-related activities of the U.S. 
Government, for the Intelligence Communi- 
ty Staff, for the Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System, and for 
other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 1451. An act to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to authorize appro- 
priations for the fiscal years 1988, 1989, 
1990, and 1991; to amend the Native Ameri- 

cans Programs Act of 1974 to authorize ap- 
— — for such fiscal years: and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
3 Friday, November 20, 1987, at 

0 a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2420. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Manpower and Re- 
serve Affairs), transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to repeal the limitation on 
the total amount of basic allowance for 
quarters and variable housing allowance 
[УНА]; payable to a member of the Uni- 
formed Services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2421. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, General Accounting Office, transmit- 
ting a list of reports issued during the 
month of October 1987, pursuant to 31 
U.S.C. 719(h); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2422. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior for Indian Affairs, 
transmitting a proposed plan for the use of 
the Lower Brule Sioux’s judgment funds in 
docket 116 before the United States Claims 
Court, pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 1402(a), 1404; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2423. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting his report, in consultation with 
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the Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, on the use of a 
telephone verification system for determin- 
ing employment eligibility of aliens, pursu- 
ant to 8 U.S.C. 1324a nt.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2424. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Administration, transmit- 
ting the semiannual report on the effective- 
ness of the Civil Aviation Security Program 
for the period January 1, 1987, through 
June 30, 1987, pursuant to 49 U.S.C. app. 
1356(a); to the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation. 

2425. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Transportation, transmitting the Depart- 
ment’s report on the results of the Parking 
for Handicapped Persons Study, pursuant to 
Public Law 100-17, section 161; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and Transportation. 

2426. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting an amended prospectus for an 
IRS Service Center in Austin, Texas, pursu- 
ant to 40 U.S.C. 606(a); to the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STOKES: Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence. Report on intelligence 
support to arms control (Rept. 100-450). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 316. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of a bill to amend the 
Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 to revise the date of the 
final order of the President for fiscal year 
1988, and for other purposes (Rept. 100- 
451). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tion were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. ATKINS: 

H.R. 3658. A bill to require that grant 
funds provided under the Drug-Free 
Schools and Communities Act of 1986 be 
used to provide education relating to the use 
of tobacco products, and to prohibit the sale 
of cigarettes to minors; jointly, to the Com- 
mittees on Education and Labor and Energy 
and Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 3659. A bill to amend the Depart- 
ment of Energy Organization Act to author- 
ize protective force personnel who guard the 
strategic petroleum reserve or its storage 
and related facilities to carry firearms while 
discharging their official duties and in cer- 
tain instances to make arrests without war- 
rant; to establish the offense of trespass on 
property of the reserve, and for other pur- 
poses; jointly, to the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDEE (for himself, Ms. 
Snowe, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. MILLER of 
California, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. 
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Owens of New York, Mr. HYDE, Mr. 
Martinez, Mr. GARCIA, Mr. FUSTER, 
Mr. Коүвлі, Mr. SKAGGS, Mr. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. Forp of 
Michigan, Mr. MATSUI, Miss. ScHNEI- 
DER, Mr. Torres, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. 
SolLARZz, Mr. VENTO, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. Wise, Mr. RODINO, Mr. WAXMAN, 
Mr. LEHMAN of Florida, Mr. SMITH of 
Iowa, Mr. Cooper, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. 
SIKORSKI, Mr. CLAY, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. 
Howard, Мг. Gray of Illinois, Mr. 
RAHALL, Mr. BRENNAN, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. SABO, Mr. BERMAN, Mrs. SCHROE- 
DER, Mr. DYMALLY, Ms. Олкав, Mr. 
ViscLosky Mr. RANGEL, Mr. STARK, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Lantos, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. Sawyer, Mr. TRAX- 
LER, Mr. ATKINS, Мг. Јомт2, Mr. 
Fazio, Mr. KoLTER, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
Hoyer, Mr. COELHO, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
Weiss, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. 
Swirt, Ms. PELOSI, Mr. Levin of 
Michigan, Mr. Dettums, Mr. 
MARKEY, Mr. Lowry of Washington, 
Mr. TRAFICANT, Мг. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. BONIOR 
of Michigan, Mr. Stoxes, Мг. CoN- 
YERS, Mr. MruME, Мг. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. DowNEY of New York, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. DIXON, Mr. FAUNTROY, 
Mr. Coyne, Mr. Towns, Мг. НОЕ, 
Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. 


Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. ROBINSON, 
Mr. ӛмітн of Florida, Mr. MINETA, 
Mr. Forp of Tennessee, Mr. LEHMAN 
of California, Mr. SUNIA, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. KOSTMAYER, Mr. Kas- 
TENMEIER, Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
Bruce, Мг. МсНосн, Mr. MORRISON 
of Connecticut, Mr. BoNKER, Mrs. 
COLLINS, Mr. YATES, Mr. COLEMAN of 
Texas, Mr. Зторрѕ, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. 
WoLPE, Mr. WHEAT, Mr. WHITTEN, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. Horton, Mr. Lr- 


of California, and Mr. CARDIN): 

H.R. 3660. A bill to provide for & Federal 
program for the improvement of child care, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 3661. A bill to recognize the service 
of the former Speaker of the House by 
means of the Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. Library; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GLICKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
FısH, Mr. STAGGERS, Mr. MOORHEAD, 
Mr. McCoLLUM, and Mr. SLATTERY): 

H.R. 3662. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to U.S. District 
Court jurisdiction regarding certain actions 
involving citizens of the United States and 
foreign persons; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself and Mr. 
FRANK): 

Н.Н. 3663. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to provide incentives 
to prevent the loss of low-income housing; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYDEN (for himself, Mr. Pa- 
NETTA, Мг. GOODLING, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
and Mr. Bruce): 

H.R. 3664. A bill to amend Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to provide that Christa 
McAuliffe Fellowships shall not be included 
in gross income; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
ST GERMAIN, Mr. WYLIE, and Mrs. 
ROUKEMA): 

H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution to provide 
for the temporary extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CROCKETT (for himself, Mr. 
GILMAN, and Mr. FAUNTROY): 

H. Con. Res. 219. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress in sup- 
port of the electoral process in Haiti and 
urging all possible assistance to that proc- 
ess; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHANDLER (for himself, Mr. 
BoNKER, Mr. Dicks, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. MILLER of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Morrison of Wash- 
ington): 

H. Res. 317. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to Brazil’s informatics policies and 
supporting the President’s action to impose 
sanctions against certain products of Brazil 
in response to such policies; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


245. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the House of Delegates, Second Olbiil 
Era Kelulau, Republic of Palau, relative to 
the distribution of War Claims awards to 
Micronesian Claimants; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 81: Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. MOAKLEY, 
Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
KILDEE, and Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Н.Н. 93: Mr. ScHAEFER, Mr. SCHUETTE, and 
Mr. SHAW. 

H.R. 94. Mr. SCHAEFER. 

Н.Н. 1228: Mr. GREEN and Mr. McMILLEN 
of Maryland. 

H.R. 1435. Mr. COELHO. 

Н.В. 1467: Mr. DWYER of New Jersey. 

H.R. 1834: Mr. PEASE. 

H.R. 1975: Mr. Morrison of Washington. 

Н.Н. 1986: Mr. Panetta and Мг. HAWKINS. 

H.R. 2041: Mr. STOKES. 

H.R. 2173: Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Gray of 
Pennsylvania. 

H.R. 2405: Мг. DELLUMS. 

Н.Н. 2609: Mr. LrPINSKI, Мг. KosTMAYER, 
and Mr. CLINGER. 

H.R. 2670: Mr. Epwarps of Oklahoma, Mr. 
HERGER, and Mrs. ROUKEMA. 

H.R. 2690: Mr. SAXTON. 

H.R. 2726: Mr. EARLY. 

Н.Н. 2737: Mrs. MoRELLA and Mr. CAMP- 


` BELL. 


Н.Н. 2762: Mr. Rox, Мг. SCHEUER, Mr. 
SMITH of Florida, Mr. GORDON, Mr. PERKINS, 
Mr. MoAKLEY, Mr. JowTZ, Mr. Нотто, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. KosTMAYER, Mr. FrsH, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. DWYER 
of New Jersey, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. TALLON, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. MRAZEK, 
Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. KOLTER, Mr. 
OBERSTAR, Mr. SCHUMER, and Mr. HAWKINS. 

H.R. 3009: Mr. Fon» of Tennessee. 

H.R. 3062: Mr. Towns and Mr. BRYANT. 

H.R. 3064: Mr. SMITH of Texas. 
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Н.Н. 3112: Mr. Lantos, Mr. Drxon, Mr. 
MURPHY, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
Younc of Alaska, Mr. Sxaccs, Mr. PENNY, 
Mr. COELHO, Mr. CROCKETT, and Mrs. COL- 
LINS. 

H.R. 3133: Mr. Evans, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. 
FocLIETTA, and Mr. TORRES. 

H.R. 3156: Mr. SrRATTON, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. GREEN, Мг. Fıs, Mr. LENT, Mr. 
Manton, Mr. McHUGH, Mr. MOLINARI, Mr. 
ScHEUER, Mr. SoLoMoN, Mr. Mrazex, Ms. 
SLAUGHTER of New York, Mr. FLriPPO, Mr. 
Martin of New York, Mr. Lewis of Califor- 
nia, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. BEviLL, Мг. MONTGOMERY, Mr. 
Tuomas А. LUKEN, Mr. Brown of Colorado, 
Mr. WEISS, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. 
ANDERSON, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. LUJAN, Mr. 
HucHES, Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. QuiLLEN, and Mr. 
SCHULZE. 


H.R. 3171: Mrs. COLLINS. 

Н.Н. 3179: Mr. KoLrER, Mrs. BOXER, Mr. 
DeFazio, and Mr. Owens of New York. 

H.R. 3193: Mr. Ғослетта, Мг. GARCIA, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. Ѕторрѕ, Мг. SAVAGE, 
Mr. SKAGGs, and Mr. WALGREN. 

Н.Н. 3199: Mr. CHANDLER and Mr. Dro- 
GUARDI. 

H.R. 3288: Mr. COOPER. 

H.R. 3291: Mr. ScHEUER, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. 
MAVROULES, Mr. WEISS, Mr. BILIRAKIS, Mr. 
Мғоме, Mr. PETRI, Mr. Jones of Tennessee, 
Mr. GARCIA, Mr. Lantos, Mr. TRAXLER, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. Tatton, Mr. NAGLE, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. Jontz, Mr. 
DYMALLY, Mr. FLORIO, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. 
KosTMAYER, Mr. MARTINEZ, Mr. HERTEL, Mr. 
PANETTA, Mr. STALLINGS, and Mr, SYNAR. 

H.R. 3303: Mr. LANCASTER. 

Н.В. 3304: Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois. 

Н.Н. 3341: Mrs. BENTLEY, Mrs. SAIKI, and 
Mr. Lowry of Washington. 

Н.Н. 3342: Mr. HILER, Mr. KASTENMEIER, 
Mr. MARLENEE, Mr. PENNY, and Mrs. BENT- 
LEY. 

H.R. 3343: Mr. Fon» of Tennessee. 

H.R. 3440: Mr. Levin of Michigan, Mr. 
DELLUMS, and Mr. BATES. 

H.R. 3478: Mr. WELDON. 

H.R. 3561: Mr. CHAPMAN, Mr. LANCASTER, 
and Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. 

Н.Н. 3584: Mr. Dwyer of New Jersey, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, 
Mr. UpALL, Mr. Forp of Michigan, Mr. 
STARK, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
NEAL, and Mr. RODINO. 

H.R. 3607: Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
TowNs, Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. BOEHLERT, 
Mr. FocLrETTA, Mr. HENRY, Мг. CROCKETT, 
Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. Braco, 
Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. WoLPE, Mr. 
Smrrx of Florida, Mr. Вп.ввлү, Mr. LANTOS, 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina, and Mr. 
WEIss. 

H.J. Res. 140: Mr. TORRES. 

H.J. Res. 196: Мг. FLORIO, Mr. McCLos- 
KEY, Mr. GREEN, Mr. MILLER of Washington, 
Mr. KLECZKA, Мг. FOoGLIETTA, Мг. BUSTA- 
MANTE, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. Нотто, 
Mr. Fıs, Mr. Daus, Mr. Brown of Colora- 
do, Mr. Рогу, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. 
Torres, Mr. COELHO, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Dorcan of North Dakota, Mr. 
Sxaccs, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. 
HAWKINS, Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. МсСошом, and Mr. NELSON of 
Florida. 

Н.У. Res. 315: Mr. LEHMAN of California, 
and Mr. BoNIOR of Michigan. 
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H.J. Res. 318: Мг. VISCLOSKY, Мг. ACKER- 
MAN, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. CARDIN, Mr. CARPER, 
Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. BRYANT, Mr. 
Srstsky, and Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 

H.J. Res. 386: Mr. Garcia, Mr. GUARINI, 
Mr. Morrison of Connecticut, Мг. NOWAK, 
Mr. SCHUMER, Mr. UDALL, Mr. VALENTINE, 
Mr. YATRON, and Mr. YOUNG of Alaska. 

H. Con. Res. 204: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
QUILLEN, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, Mr. IRELAND, Mr. 
Маск, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, Mr. 
LUJAN, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. BLaz, Mr. SoL- 
OMON, Mr. SWEENEY, Mr. BoEHLERT, Mr. BE- 
REUTER, Mr. CLrNGER, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. 
OXLEY, Mr. GEKAS, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. Lowery of California, Mr. BADHAM, Mr. 


DON Mr. EMERSON, and Mr. NIELSON of 

Н. Con. Res. 211: Mr. SoLARZ. 

H. Res. 283: Mr. ATKINS, Mr. Fazio, Mr. 
OnERSTAR, Мг. Towns, Mr. BLiLEY, Mr. 
Levin of Michigan, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. 
CaRPER, Mr. DyMALLY, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
FisH, Mr. Conte, and Mrs. BOXER. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

S. 1667 


By Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska: 
—Page 5, strike out line 16 and all that fol- 
lows through page 6, line 12, and insert the 
following: 
CLOSURE, AUTOMATION, AND RELOCATION OF 
FIELD OFFICES 


Бес. 202. (а) The Secretary of Commerce, 
at least 60 days before making a determina- 
tion as to the necessity for the closing, con- 
solidation, automation, or relocation of any 
Weather Service Office or Weather Service 
Forecast Office, shall provide adequate 
public notice of his intention to make such a 
determination in order to ensure that all 
persons served by such Offices will have an 
adequate opportunity to present their views. 
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(bX1) The Secretary, in deciding whether 
or not to close, consolidate, automate, or re- 
locate a Weather Service Office, shall take 
fully into account any views expressed by 
persons served by such Office during the 60- 
day period described in subsection (a), and 
shall specifically consider— 

(A) the effect of such closing, consolida- 
tion, automation, or relocation on the com- 
munity served by such Weather Service 
Office; 

(B) the effect of such closing, consolida- 
tion, automation, or relocation on employ- 
ees of the National Weather Service em- 
ployed at such Office; 

(C) the economic savings to the National 
Weather Service resulting from such clos- 
ing, consolidation, automation, or reloca- 
tion; and 

(D) such other factors as the National 
Weather Service determines are necessary. 

(2) In making a decision under paragraph 
(1) the Secretary may hold such hearings as 
he deems necessary. 

(3) The Secretary shall compile a written 
record including or reflecting all views pre- 
sented and information received or devel- 
oped in the course of his consideration of 
the matters involved in making such a deci- 
sion, whether or not hearings are held with 
respect thereto as authorized by paragraph 
(2). The Secretary shall retain all written 
materials received or developed in the 
course of such consideration, for possible 
use in any review under subsection (е). 

(c) Any decision of the Secretary to close, 
consolidate, automate, or relocate a Weath- 
er Service Office shall be in writing and 
shall set forth the findings of the Secretary 
with respect to the matters set forth in sub- 
paragraphs (A) through (D) of subsection 
(b)(1) along with a statement of the reasons 
for such findings and of the basis on which 
the decision was made. The Secretary's deci- 
sion shall be made available to persons 
served by such Weather Service Office. 

(d) The Secretary shall take no action to 
close, consolidate, automate, or relocate a 
Weather Service Office until 60 days after 
his written decision is made available to per- 
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sons served by such Office as required by 
the last sentence of subsection (c). 


(e) In addition to any other review which 
may be available by law, a decision of the 
Secretary to close, consolidate, automate, or 
relocate any Weather Service Office may be 
reviewed in accordance with chapter 7 of 
title 5, United States Code, in an action 
brought by the State served by such Office. 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 

(f) Any determination or decision made by 
the Administrator of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration with re- 
spect to the closing, consolidation, automa- 
tion, or relocation of a Weather Service 
Office shall be considered for purposes of 
this section to have been made by the Secre- 
tary. 


—Page 5, line 23, after “the Secretary has" 
insert “, at least 60 days prior to taking such 
action.“. 

Page 6, after line 12, insert the following: 

(с) In addition to any other review which 
may be available by law, a decision of the 
Secretary to close, consolidate, automate, or 
relocate any Weather Service Office may be 
reviewed in accordance with chapter 7 of 
title 5, United States Code, in an action 
brought by any State served by such Office. 
For purposes of this subsection, the term 
“State” includes the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 


(d) Any determination or decision made 
by the Administrator of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration with 
respect to the closing, consolidation, auto- 
mation, or relocation of a Weather Service 
Office shall be considered for purposes of 
this section to have been made by the Secre- 
tary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, November 18, 1987 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, today, 

18, marks the 69th anniversary of the ргосіа- 


mation of independence by the 
Latvia. However, unlike the observa 
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we here in the United States do, secure in the 
knowledge that our rights, freedoms, and per- 
sonal liberties are protected from the forces of 
oppression and totalitarianism. 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 18, 1987 
Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in rec- 


right we here in America take for granted. 
Such is not the case in the Soviet Union. 
These Latvian protesters are openly testing 
the Soviet government’s new policy of glas- 
nost, but in doing so, they assume great per- 
sonal risk. 


| commend the Latvian-American Republi- 
can National Federation for its untiring com- 
mitment to the emancipation of Soviet occu- 
pied Latvia. The federation's vigilant work 
brings hope to those who can only dream of 
freedom. | hope all of us will take a moment 
today, on this 69th anniversary of Latvian in- 
dependence, to give thanks for the many 
rights and privileges we enjoy as Americans 
and rededicate ourselves to achieving peace 
and freedom around the world. 


THE ACT FOR BETTER CHILD 
CARE SERVICES 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the Act for Better Child Care Serv- 
ices, a comprehensive child care initiative 
which provides assistance to low- and moder- 
ate-income families. The bill would authorize 
$2.5 billion for fiscal year 1989 which would 
be allocated to the States according to per 
capita income, population of children under 5, 
and number of children receiving free and re- 
duced price lunches. 

Under the proposed bill, each State would 
receive assistance to expand child care serv- 
ices, train child care workers, develop re- 
source and referral programs, improve child 
care standards, recruit new child care provid- 
ers, and provide grants to help begin new and 
renovate existing child care programs. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has not fully ad- 
dressed the issue of child care since 1971. 
Sixteen years later, the statistics show that we 
have a reason to be seriously concerned. In 
1985, the number of women in the civilian 
work force averaged 51.5 million, or 54.5 per- 
cent, of women 16 years and over. Helen 
Blank of the Children's Defense Fund noted 
that by 1995, two-thirds of all preschool chil- 
dren, or nearly 15 million children, will have a 
mother in the work force. In my own State of 
Washington, over 42 percent of working moth- 
ers have children that are under 6 years of 


age. 

A number of States, including Washington, 
have reasonably good child care programs, 
but many do not. The quality and availability of 
child care facilities vary widely from State to 
State—many are unlicensed and conducted in 
individual's homes or churches. Acts of vio- 
lence against children by child care workers 
who are not checked out or qualified are more 
prevalent in the news as our society increas- 
ingly relies on this service. 

Opponents to this legislation may argue that 
it is too costly in a time when we need to be 
watchful of excessive spending. | do not be- 
lieve that it is excessive to invest in our chil- 
dren today to insure that they have every op- 


portunity to contribute their talents to this 
country in the future. There are many ways to 
balance our Nation's budget without turning 
our backs on problems that will only become 
more difficult and more expensive later on. 

Congress needs to confront the issue of in- 
adequate child care head on. | urge my col- 
leagues to support this measure and to con- 
tinue to work for better child care services, 
nationwide. 


WINNING ESSAYS ON THE 200TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION 


HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, | would like to take 
this opportunity to recognize two outstanding 
students from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict of Nebraska. The students are Tara Ann 
Pfeffer and Jonathan Schrier, and they attend 
Ralston High School and Papillion High 
School respectively. 

Tara Ann and Jonathan presented the two 
winning essays entitled “Celebrating 200 
Years of Constitutional Democracy” to the Pa- 
pillion Masonic Lodge, who sponsored the 
essay contest. 

Tara Ann and Jonathan will each receive a 
$100 U.S. Government Savings Bond, a night 
on the town for two, an American flag, and a 
certificate of recognition for their achieve- 
ments. 


These two students are to be commended 
for understanding the importance of our Con- 
stitution and the role it has played in the free- 
dom our country has enjoyed for 200 years. 

| am pleased to be able to represent such 
fine citizens as Tara Ann and Jonathan, and ! 
encourage my colleagues to recognize their 
exemplary accomplishments. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE CLEVELAND 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


HON. EDWARD F. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today ! would 
like to take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
the Cleveland Federation of Musicians, which 
will celebrate its 100th anniversary on Decem- 
ber 4. Y 

On that date in 1887, the federation was es- 
tablished as the Musicians Mutual Protective 
Association. After splitting into two groups in 
1910, the two were reunited in 1962 and the 
durable organization was christened "Cleve- 
land Federation of Musicians." 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Since its inception, the federation has been 
the strongest and most respected voice for ar- 
tistic freedom in the Cleveland area. Despite 
changes in name and membership, it has 
never deviated from its admirable goal: “to 
unite instrumental musicians for protection 
and the establishment of minimum prices to 
be charged by members for services, enforce- 
ment of good faith and fair dealings between 
members.” The federation must also be com- 
mended for admitting women into its ranks in 
1901. 

This dynamic group has also helped orches- 
trate the formation of unions locally and na- 
tionally. Of particular note are the Cleveland 
and the American Federations of Labor and 
the United Trade and Labor Council in Cleve- 
land. Through its distinguished membership in 


zen, the oldest labor newspaper in Ohio, and 
the Cleveland Musician. Scores of workers 
owe a debt of gratitude to this exemplary 


group. 

Not surprisingly, the federation’s member- 
ship includes Cleveland’s most talented musi- 
cians from such troupes as the Cleveland 
Ballet, the Cleveland Opera, and the Cleve- 


at 1,976. His three most recent predecessors, 
Mike Scigliano, Tony Granata, and Lee Repp, 
all were strong promoters of the union's goals. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION 
HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, all 
reports indicate that the congressional and 
White House negotiators are on the verge of a 


to call on my House colleagues and the 
to think big, to go beyond the mere 
$23 billion in deficit reduction that will be 
needed by close of business tomorrow to 
avoid the automatic cuts. 

The dramatic and unsettling economic 
events of this year, and in particular, the Wall 
Street crash of October, should have sent a 
strong message to America’s leaders in the 
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White House and in the Congress that real, 
tough deficit reduction must be enacted. 

The signal that the economy and the Ameri- 
can people need to receive is one of strong, 
decisive leadership. That signal will only be 
sent if the agreement reached is one that 
goes beyond the barely acceptable minimum. 
We have the responsibility to show the world 
we are serious, and | believe we are, but | 
must tell my colleagues that we will be judged 
only by the elements and the integrity of the 
final agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, we will be sending the wrong 
signal if we appear to only go through the mo- 
tions. We need to show the American people 
and the world that we are not reducing the 
deficit only because of the threat of automatic 
cuts, and grudgingly so at that, but instead be- 
cause we understand as leaders that Ameri- 
ca’s fiscal house must be put in order. 

The compromise must be an equitable one, 
too. We must take into account sacrifices 
made by people and by groups over the last 
several years when determining the equity of 
cuts and freezes, which is an important con- 
sideration when you consider that the poorest 
sectors of society have borne a disproportion- 
ate share of the deficit reduction burden. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fervent hope that the 
budget negotiators will combine common 
sense and coi to produce a compro- 
mise that will put us back on the road to fiscal 
recovery, not one that barely squeeks by with 
the bare minimum, and | urge them to do so. 


SHARON E. SOLOMON PROJECT 
HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sharon E. Solomon Project, a committee of 
community leaders in Broward County, FL, 
was formed to continue the work of an ex- 
traordinary woman whose life was cut short by 
cancer. Sharon's influence was felt by many 
through such programs as Hospice Care of 
Broward for the care of the terminally ill, 
Women in Distress, and the Human Rights 
Advocacy Committee. Perhaps her greatest 
influence was on the children of our communi- 
ty. Through such organizations as Outreach 
Broward, Children’s Consortium, Florida 
Center for Children and Youth, the Solomon 
Center for Boys, and the Solomon Center for 
Girls, Sharon was an outspoken advocate for 
children's rights, fighting si ly in 
defense of those who could not fight for them- 
selves. 

Sharon served as a commissioner for the 
North Broward Hospital District for many 
years, taking particular interest in the district's 
major commitment to infant needs in its neon- 
atal intensive care unit. The committee's first 
project is the dedication and renaming of the 
pediatric unit of Broward General Medical 
Center at a ceremony tonight, November 19, 
1987. The unit will be renamed, “Sharon E. 
Solomon Children's Center.” 

The Sharon E. Solomon Project hopes to 
raise funds in order to continue Sharon's life- 
long work and to keep her dreams alive. 
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IN SUPPORT OF THE SUPERCON- 
DUCTING SUPER COLLIDER 


HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, last Saturday 
was a beautiful day in Illinois, a day when 
most would have enjoyed a day of recreation 
and relaxation. But in Batavia, IL, men and 
women took their time to do something more 
important—to canvass their fellow citizens in 
support of the su super collider. 

The SSC has been often spoken of in this 
House since President Reagan announced his 
support of the project last January. Many in 
this House have joined with those in the sci- 
entific community to voice the belief that we 
need to build this machine and enter a new 
generation of high energy physics research if 
we are to maintain the scientific and techno- 
logical edge that has driven our economy for 
decades. 

Last Saturday, more than 150 men and 
women from all walks of life, representing 
service clubs, educators, and senior citizens 
groups, fanned out to contact each of the 
5,000 households in their community. As of 
today, more than 4,000 signatures of support 
have been collected in this one small commu- 
nity, and the results are still coming in. 

Mr. Speaker, these men and women 
of their time because they wanted 
strate their support, and that of 
bors, for this vital national research 


$400 million in construction costs and about 
$60 million in annual operating expenses. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Batavia, IL, 
know how important the superconducting 
super collider is to America’s future and they 
would be proud to host it in their community. 
They have demonstrated their resolve. It is 
now time for Congress to demonstrate its own 
resolve to commit the necessary funding to 
bring this project into reality. 

1 would like to commend the Batavia Cham- 
ber of Commerce and those who went door to 
door for their efforts. 


COMMEMORATING THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF BOYS 
HARBOR 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | stand before 
you today to bring you a story of success. Ex- 
citing and refreshing, Boys Harbor expresses 
the promise of and offers the greatest sense 
of hope to the children and young adults who 
receive the benefit of its services. Boys 
Harbor helps young men and women develop 
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to their fullest potential, instilling in them the 
virtues of pride, self-appreciation, and determi- 
nation. 

Established in the summer of 1937 as a 
small summer camp for New York inner-city 
boys, Boys Harbor has grown to encompass 
full-scale, comprehensive education programs. 
And, unlike most social services organizations, 
Boys Harbor reaches out to children before 
they have become a problem child in school 
or for the family. Crisis intervention is not the 
purpose of Boys Harbor activities. 

The most unique aspect of the Boys Har- 
bor's program is its strong emphasis on edu- 
cation. With an array of classes from astrono- 
my to zoology, computer technology to philos- 
ophy, individual study at Boys Harbor teaches 
children to think. 

In addition to the aforementioned qualities, 
the programs offer continuity for its students. 
At Boys Harbor, more often than not, young 
men and women remain in the program 
throughout their educational career. In a world 
where so many young people lose hope in the 
future because of the despair in the present, a 
consistent level of support can make the dif- 
ference between a life in the streets or a life 
in education. 

Founded by Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Duke, 
the program at Boys Harbor helps the youth 
of East Harlem realize their dreams. In de- 


I got very involved with 10 or 15 boys, and 
I found that they were no different from 
myself and friends of my strata. They had 
less education, less discipline, but as much 
potential. 


My hat goes off to the unselfish commit- 
ment of Tony Duke, and the persistence he 


However, with programs like Boys 
Harbor, our children, the future of this country, 


the New York Newsday, “A Millionaire Mentor 
to 25,000.” 
A MILLIONAIRE MENTOR TO 25,000 
(By Rebecca Morris) 

In the heart of the Depression, a young 
socialite and his prep-school buddies round- 
ed up a dozen sick and hungry boys in New 
York City, borrowed some land on Jessup 
Neck in Peconic Bay and gave them two 
months in the country. 

The venture seemed to reflect a budding 
sense of noblesse oblige one would expect in 
@ young man of privilege. But 50 summers 
later, it is clear that it was, and remains, 
much more than that. 

The young socialite was Anthony Drexel 
Duke, heir of the tobacco Dukes and the 

banking Drexels and Biddles, grandson of 

“The Happiest Millionaire," Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, the endangering and eccen- 
tric subject of the Disney movie. 

Despite such an upbringing, one that 
would have allowed him to sit back and 
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write annual checks to charities, Tony Duke 
is still taking disadvantaged kids to camp, 
and still sending them off to colleges or jobs 
that might be out of reach otherwise. He 
still frequently gives kids the run of his 
summer house on the edge of the camp at 
Three Mile Harbor, and is unsurprised when 
nothing is broken. 

At 69, Duke remains the hands-on chair- 
man, chief visionary and fund raiser, surro- 
gate father and pal to the hundreds of chil- 
dren at “Воув Harbor, the Harbor for Girls 
and Boys,” a school in East Harlem and a 
camp in East Hampton. 

And what started in that summer of 1937 
as a simple camp has grown into what 
social-service officials say is one of the most 
comprehensive and well-regarded schools 
and programs of its type in the country, one 
that has served more than 25,000 children. 

Unlike programs that intervene only in 
crises or offer periodic services, the Harbor 
works with children from East Harlem from 
the time they enter, often at age 6, until 
they graduate from high school. “It’s a 
whole effort where you don't lose children," 
says Sandy Owens, the Harbor's director of 
development. “You don't ever give up on 
anybody." 

Most of the children are poor, and many 
live in apartment buildings where drugs and 
&lcohol abuse are common, but many have 
parents who are anxious for them to do 
better. “Тһеу are people who are focused оп 
their kids,” says teacher Lou Polese. “It has 
а self-selecting quality that way.” 

During the school year, children finish 
with their regular classes and immediately 
head for yet another school, this one in the 
old Heckscher building at 104th Street and 
Fifth Avenue. But the learning here is dif- 
ferent. 

In one choral class, an older girl learns 
how to conduct while the younger children 
simply learn how to sing and work with 
others in harmony. A group of 7-year-olds 
discover Kantian philosophy, while а group 
of slightly older kids hears about Picasso 
and Matisse from Rosamond Bernier, an art 
historian whose lectures at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art are usually sold out 
before they're announced. 

These are just some of the courses offered 
in the core program that ranges from sci- 
ence and math to cooking and law. There 
are athletic facilities and special services for 
homeless children, & top-ranked Junior 
High School of Performing Arts that has 
produced several professionals, and special- 
ized programs in career counseling, drug 
and alcohol abuse and teen pregnancy. 

Even the two weeks at camp are devoted 
to learning. In one cabin, children study 
marine biology and computers in а game in 
which they must survive being stranded on 
an island. 

Teachers here have more energy, more pa- 
tience with the kids than at regular school,” 
says 15-year-old Eddie Lewis, а Harbor stu- 
dent since elementary school and now in the 
Upward Bound class, preparing for college. 
“Some teachers at regular school don't care 
what you do. They go on and on but they 
don't get to the point. Here they get to the 
point." 

The point is that they are at the Harbor 
to learn—to have fun doing it, but to learn. 
“When the kids come in the front door, we 
just tell them, you're going to leave your at- 
titude outside, park it," says Lonnie Wil- 
liams, an alumnus and the executive direc- 
tor who has, since 1969, developed the Har- 
bor’s programs and staff. “We view our 
agency аз а place where children must 
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learn. And the only way you're going to 
learn is by disciplining yourself to learn.” 

Gregory Armstrong, in fact, remembers 
that "the Harbor was really on my back 
about doing well." He was a student there in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, and now 
works as an assistant district attorney in 
Manhattan. “1 never thought I had a whole 
lot on the next kid around the block, except 
for the Harbor,” he says. “Тһе Harbor gave 
me the first impressions that there was a lot 
I could do beyond the streets." 

The Harbor also has provided more tangi- 
ble support. Duke regularly arranges college 
scholarships for children who otherwise 
couldn't afford to go to college, puts kids in 
touch with alumni who in turn offer jobs, 
training or advice, and arranges other op- 
portunities. 

Now, on the Harbor's 50th anniversary, 
Duke is trying to raise $10 million for an en- 
dowment that will keep all this going after 
he and his wife, Luly, are no longer around 
to constantly ask their well-heeled friends 
for help. "If all government support were 
gone," he says, we'd be able to carry on 
with а reasonable number of children on а 
permanent basis.” 

For now, however, Duke is still very much 
around, congratulating campers on their 
smallest achievements, asking about their 
families encouraging their college plans. 
“Good for you! That's really wonderful!” he 
says over and over to them. There is no pa- 
tronizing here; the children treat Duke as 
their equal. "Hey, Mr. Duke!” little Tine- 
quea Saunders screams as she runs to pat 
his dog and remembers to call it by its 
name, Duchess. Duke manages to find some- 
thing worth praising even іп that. “You are 
wonderful the way you remember things," 
he tells her. 

The importance of attention to the indi- 
vidual was instituted in Duke when he was 
in school. At St. Paul's in New Hampshire, а 
prep school attended by many young lords 
of Society, the priests instilled a sense of 
service, but on traditional terms. Paul 
Moore, then a classmate of Duke's and now 
the Episcopal bishop of New York, recalled 
how students were required to visit an on- 
campus orphanage on Sunday afternoons. 
“You had to serve your fellow man, as it was 
called in those days," he remembers. “. . It 
was demanded that а Christian gentleman 
quote, would serve the poor, quote." 

But by that time, Duke's grandfather 
Biddle had already introduced him to the 
notion that appearances were not all they 
seemed. Biddle ran a Bible class for poor 
children in Philadelphia that young Tony 
often attended. “He often said, ‘Don’t be 
surprised if some of these kids are brighter 
than you are,' and that upset me when I was 
а kid.' But it came back on me later аза 
counselor"—first at a St. Paul's camp for 
underprivileged children, and later at his 
own camp. 

"I got very involved with 10 or 15 boys, 
and I found that they were no different 
from myself and friends from my stra 
Duke remembers. “Тһеу had less education, 
less discipline, but as much potential. That 
always fascinated me." 

After 15 years, three locations, and a five- 
year hiatus for World War II, Duke bought 
130 acres in East Hampton that would 
become his summer home and the home of 
Boys Harbor. When he first opened it in 
1952, anonymous signs appeared out front 
accusing him of being a “nigger lover," 
while well-off friends, in a less crude way, 
passed the same message by giving him the 
silent treatment. 
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“But I was used to that,” Duke says. “I 
thought it’s just going to take a little time. 
This is an educational institution for young 
Americans, to teach kids who have the odds 
against them how to survive, how to 
achieve, how to live a good life. That’s apple 
pie, you know.” 

The accusations and suspicions dissipated 
fairly quickly as the Harbor became one of 
the fashionable charities of the Hamptons. 
But there were other questions, especially 
in the late 1960s, about whether Duke was 
merely a do-gooder soothing his own ego, 
Williams remembers. 

“He involved us in his life.” Williams says, 
by inviting campers into his home for talks 
and drinks with his friends. “Any time a 
person involves you in his life and family, 
that’s not paternalistic ... It was coming 
from the heart.” 

Today the two men share a close relation- 
ship and similar values. Williams first at- 
tended the East Hampton camp when he 
was 17. The Jersey City kid had a flair for 
working with children, and Duke quickly 
made him а counselor and the next year the 
Harbor's first full-time social worker, fol- 
lowing the kids through the winter 
months—a move that Duke now calls “the 
best thing I ever did.” Williams was so suc- 
cessful in tracking the kids that he and 
Duke soon started looking for an office, and 
ultimately a school facility, in the city. 

What has grown from those beginnings is 
а conviction by both men that, in helping 
children, they are preserving what is most 
important. “This country, with its rapid de- 
velopment, has drifted away from the age- 
old percept of service,” Duke says. “People 
get carried away with money and they don’t 
look very deep. They don’t see the seeds of 
disaster that are being fertilized all over 
this country. You get too many people who 
are not truly participating in a democracy, 
and the democracy is weakened and gets 
into danger.” 


RALLIES FOR FREEDOM IN 
TIBET 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, a remarkable 
demonstration in support of human rights in 
Tibet occurred on November 17, on the steps 
of the U.S. Capitol. Organized by the U.S. 
Tibet Committee and the Congressional 
Human Rights Caucus, the rally attracted 
some 300 participants from as far away as 
California, all intensely concerned with the fla- 
grant violation of Tibetans’ human rights at 
the hands of the Chinese. 

Similar rallies were held in San Francisco 
and Los 

Wearing native Tibetan dress, the demon- 
strators waved the Tibetan flag and displayed 
banners pleading for the preservation of Tibet- 
an culture. Later, they paraded through down- 
town Washington to the Embassy of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China, where they prayed for 
Tibetan religious freedom and inplored Chi- 
nese officials to seek a diplomatic solution to 
problems in Tibet. 

A number of speakers from many religious 
faiths, as well as several of my colleagues in 
the Congress, all addressed the. common 
theme that repression of Tibetans by the Chi- 
nese must stop, and that Tibetan religious 
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freedom be allowed to flourish. Purple robed 
Tibetan monks offered several prayers for 
peace, while playing ancient music. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the Dalai Lama, 
the spiritual leader of Tibet, has been in exile 
from his own country since 1959. That was 9 
years after the Chinese annexed Tibet in 
1950. He came to Washington in September 
as a guest of the Congressional Human 
Rights Caucus and offered a five point plan 
for turning Tibet into a "zone of peace." The 
Chinese reply? Two Tibetan nationalists were 
publicly executed at a mass rally of 15,000 
people, and Western journalists and all for- 
eigners were expelled from the country. 

My congressional colleagues who joined me 
in speaking at the rally were: CHARLIE ROSE 
of North Carolina, BEN GILMAN of New York, 
DAN BURTON, ANDY JACOBS, and FRANK 
MCCLOSKEY, all of Indiana, and Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL of Rhode Island. Several other 
Members submitted statements and 1 would 
like to enter them into the RECORD now: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE DANIEL 
PATRICK MOYNIHAN 

Human rights conditions in Tibet are un- 
acceptable, and have been for quite some 
time. Since the Chinese occupied Tibet in 
1951, and especially since they crushed the 
1959 rebellion, the government of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China has sought to 
impose its culture and traditions on a socie- 
ty thousands of years old. These changes 
continue to be resisted by ethnic Tibetans, 
and the Tibetans’ plight has recently gar- 
nered a great deal of public support. 

Though the heavy-handedness of Chinese 
rule in Tibert seems to have been on the de- 
cline in recent years, the situation remains 
serious. 

Last month, the Senate unanimously 
voted to condemn Chinese actions in Tibet. 
I will continue to monitor conditions in 
Tibet closely. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE RICHARD 
LUGAR 


This week the U.S. Senate passed a resolu- 
tion 98-0 condemning the harsh methods 
used by the Chinese in handling disturb- 
ances in Tibet. We also reiterated our call 
for that country to make good on it’s 1979 
commitment to improving human rights 
conditions in Tibet. 

We are all saddened and disturbed by the 
recent development in Tibet. The recent 
demonstrations that regrettably led to vio- 
lence underscore the need for the Chinese 
government to begin serious reforms which 
lead to the fair treatment of the Tibetan 
population. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE GUS YATRON 


I wish I were able to join you today as you 
show your strong support for the Tibetan 
people. Looking at suffering and inequity is 
not an easy task, but the U.S. Congress has 
recently taken a hard look at the plight of 
Tibetans. You gathered here today to force 
others to open their eyes to the human 
rights problems in Tibet. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Human Rights and International Organiza- 
tions, I felt it necessary to hold a hearing on 
Tibet so the struggle of these brave people 
would remain firmly entrenched in the 
minds and hearts of Americans. I am deeply 
concerned about their welfare, as are many 
of my colleagues. I can assure you that what 
they stand for will not be forgotten. Any 
threat to Tibetan survival will be met with 
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strong opposition by the U.S. Congress, for 
any threat leveled at these heroic people is 
a threat to all who believe in the preserva- 
tion of individual dignity and liberty. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE LEE HAMILTON 


I appreciate the opportunity to comment 
on the situation in Tibet and the welfare of 
the Tibetan people, and I share many of 
your concerns about developments there. 

The recent outbreak of violence in the Ti- 
betan capital of Lhasa and elsewhere in 
Tibet represents the most serious expres- 
sion of internal unrest in 28 years. Of the 
more than 4 million Tibetans in China, 2 
million live in the Tibetan autonomous 
region around Lhasa, along with some 
70,000 Chinese residents and approximately 
350,000 Chinese troops. These numbers 
demonstrate that nationalist Tibetan senti- 
ment is strong and will not go away. A solu- 
tion must be found to avoid further blood- 
shed and to protect the human rights of the 
Tibetan people and their right to have a 
greater voice in their own affairs. 

Earlier this year, the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee passed an amendment to 
the State Department authorization bill ex- 
pressing congressional concerns about the 
situation in Tibet. A similar amendment was 
also passed in the Senate and a final House- 
Senate version is currently being discussed 
in the conference negotiations on the State 
Department bill. The House resolution on 
Tibet has five major elements. It: 

Expresses sympathy for the suffering of 
Tibetans; 

Urges China to respect the human rights 
of the Tibetan people; 

Commends the Dalia Lama for his efforts 
to preserve Tibetan culture and religion; 

Urges the State Department to pay great- 
er attention to this problem; and 

Calls for the release of all political prison- 
ers in Tibet. 

I support this statement and support the 
inclusion of a provision on this important 
subject in the final State Department au- 
thorization legislation. 

I commend you all for your strong interest 
in this issue and your commitment to keep 
the memory of recent events in Tibet before 
the public eye. There are, unfortunately, 
few people in this country who are knowl- 
edgeable about Tibet or the history of the 
Chinese-Tibetan relationship. This makes 
your task more difficult, but I urge you to 
continue your efforts on behalf of Tibetan 
human rights. The Congress shares your 
concerns about this issue, and wants to play 
a constructive role. 


Mr. Speaker, | also wish to submit the fol- 
lowing resolution passed by the American 
Buddhist Congress: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING THE SITUATION IN 
TIBET 


Whereas, there are thousands of docu- 
mented human rights violations against the 
Tibetans in Tibet, including many cases of 
imprisonment and of monks and lamas, 
desecration of temples and religious objects, 
and other atrocities, 

Whereas the very existence of the Tibetan 
peoples is threatened by the present policy 
of the PRC with regard to population trans- 
fer, 

Whereas, his Holiness, the Dalai Lama, 
the leader of the Tibetan people, has of- 
fered a five point program for peace in 


Tibet. 
1. Transformation of the whole of Tibet 


into a zone of peace; 
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2. Abandonment of China’s population 
transfer policy which threatens the very ex- 
istence of the Tibetans as a people; 

3. Respect for the Tibetan people’s funda- 
mental human rights and democratic free- 
doms; 

4. Restoration and protection of Tibet's 
natural environment and the abandonment 
of China's use of Tibet for the production of 
nuclear weapons and dumping of nuclear 
waste; 

5. Commencement of earnest negotiations 
on the future status of Tibet and of rela- 
tions between the Tibetan and Chinese 
people. 

Therefore, we the delegates to this histor- 
ic first national council of the American 
Buddhist Congress declare our support for 
the work to free monks, nuns, lamas, and 
others imprisoned in Tibet for their reli- 
gious beliefs, and we call upon the govern- 
ment of China to free these prisoners, to 
desist from excessive population transfer 
and other threats to the people of Tibet, 
and to kindly begin negotiations with His 
Holiness the Dalai Lama and the leadership 
of Tibet to resume normal governance of 
the Tibetan people. 


IN HONOR OF DELANCEY 
STREET 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
good friend and 


lives. Their work is exemplary, and they pro- 
vide their residential services at no cost to the 


taxpayer. 
Mimi Silbert has led Delancey Street with 


Mimi Silbert continues to enrich the lives of 
many through her work at Delancey Street. ! 
would like to share with my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives an article that re- 


THEY EARN THEIR Way BACK 


[From Parade Magazine, Nov. 8, 19871 
(By Michael Ryan) 

As I compose these words, I am spending 
the night in an institution. In the rooms 
around me are former drug addicts and 
pushers, ex-convicts and prostitutes, people 
with records of conviction for armed rob- 
bery and attempted murder. Yet I feel as 
safe as I ever have. 

I am visiting the Delancey Street Founda- 
tion, а place that can safely claim to be like 
no other in the world. The building I am to 
sleep in—one of the two Delancey Street 
residences in San Francisco, five nation- 
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wide—is & mansion on the Pacific Heights 
that once housed the Soviet consulate. Its 
residential suites, offices and conference 
rooms, appointed with decorous furniture 
апа original artworks, look out on а view 
that sweeps majestically from the Golden 
Gate Bridge down the bay past Alcatraz. 

Normally, only & handful of the very 
wealthy could afford to live in such splen- 
dor. But this house, like all the Delancey 
Street buildings, was bought and paid for by 
the people who live in it and run it—one- 
time drug abusers and felons. Today, they 
run businesses that make millions of dollars; 
they take not а penny of government 
money. One of Delancey Street's 3000 suc- 
cessful graduates sits on San Prancisco's 
elected Board of Supervisors. Others serve 
аз deputy sheriffs and police officers, lawyers 
and business executives. Nobody, including 
themselves, ever believed that they would 
be anything but worthless. 

"I was in prison most of my life before I 
came to Delancey," says Abe, an assistant to 
the foundation's president. "I was in San 
Quentin for armed robbery." Abe, who had 
picked me up at the San Francisco airport, 
is a tall, articulate man, fashionably dressed 
and physically impressive. If he did not 
have the style and manners of a college 
English professor, he might be intimidating. 
Once, he was. “I was in a prison gang," he 
recalls. “1 was using drugs. I had to turn my 
life around. Delancey Street helped me to 
do that." Abe left San Quentin more than а 
decade ago; today, he spends his life helping 
others to turn their lives around. 

"Delancey Street functions as several op- 
posite things at the same time," explains its 
president, Mimi Silbert, who holds a doctor- 
ate in criminology. “It is a treatment place. 
It is a vocational school. It has residential 
and educational facilities that make it like a 
college in some senses. Because we make our 
own зодаву dis by ourselves, it really functions 
asa 

Delancey Street was started 16 years ago 
by a group of former drug addicts who bor- 
rowed $1000 from a loanshark for their 
working capital. From their own experience, 
they knew that the usual government-fi- 
nanced drug treatment and correctional 
programs were failing for the vast majority 
of drug abusers. Silbert signed on to help 
and suggested a name for the group. Delan- 
cey Street was a place on New York’s Lower 
East Side where immigrants congregated at 
the turn of the century. 

“When people first come in here,” she 
says, “we call it immigrant.” They are а 
group of people who don't know how to 
make their way in American society. Like 
immigrants, they have to bond together, to 
get strength from supporting each other. 

“The first things we do in immigration is 
change your image. We break the street and 
prison image. Everybody gets his or her hair 
cut short. Women remove all their makeup 
and fake jewels that adorn them—almost 
every woman who comes into Delancey 
Street, in addition to everything else she’s 
done, has been a prostitute. We work from 
the outside in. If you act like you're okay, 
like your’re a solid and respectable person 
who has dignity and pride, you'll start to 
became one." 

At “The Club," a converted hotel where 
most “immigrants” reside dinner is served at 
cloth-covered, candelit tables. Residents 
come home from work, then dress before 
eating; many are learning the proper use of 
utensils for the first time. 

A Delancey Street car takes us around the 
foundation's San Francisco buildings. John, 
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the driver, wears а tweed jacket, button 
down shirt, and flannel slacks. “I was in San 
Quentin for attempted murder," he says as 
he works his way through traffic. “I was ра- 
roled and had two parole violations. Two 
years ago, I was on my way to another. 
They tested for drug use twice a month, and 
I was turning in dirty tests. I was desperate 
for something else.” 

John arrived at Delancey Street on drugs, 
and drunk as well. He was made to sit on a 
bench in the lobby of the Club until he so- 
Бегей up. We don't have a formal detoxifi- 
cation program,” Silbert says. “We have a 
living room couch. You can detox from 
heroin on the couch. It’s like having a bad 
flu. We cook a lot of homemade chicken 
soup and provide a lot of concern. The 
second that you look at all functional, you 
stand up, we stick a broom in your hand, 
and you sweat out the rest.” 

Like everyone who comes to Delancey 
Street, John promised to stay at least two 
years—and to take part in what is less a 
drug-treatment program than a life-treat- 
ment program. “It isn’t enough to say, 
‘Hello, I'm not a drug addict. Isn't that a 
great accomplishment?'" explains Silbert. 
“We don’t spend a lot of time teaching 
people how not to be addicts. We hardly 
ever talk about drugs. We teach them how 
to have a life.” John, who had dropped out 
of school in the 10th grade, earned his high 
school equivalency diploma, then worked at 
Delancey Street’s moving company and 
eventually was promoted to the head office. 
“I finally have a future,” he says. 

Mimi Silbert, at 45, is a concentration of 
energy, capable of operating virtually with- 
out sleep and of promoting Delancey Street 
with a visionary intensity. But even her 
words pale before the realities we encounter 
on a tour of the facilities. Delancey Street 
Christmas Trees does business by phone 
with corporations like Bank of America and 
Transamerica, at corner lots throughout the 
city, its trees and shrubs are sold by people 
like Laurent, who came all the way from 
Paris for help in beating an almost-lethal 
heroin addiction. Here, ironically, he has 
earned a certificate as a French chef. At a 
huge old warehouse, Leon, with drugs just 
19 months behind him, leads a crew that re- 
builds auto engines. Deirdre, an ex-addict, 
works in a design shop; she has had two gal- 
lery shows of her art. Brian, in a gray suit 
and a salesman’s smile, sells Delancey 
Street promotional items to Fortune 500 
companies; soon, he will “graduate” to a job 
on the outside. 

"Did you ever do any sales before?" Sil- 
bert asks Brian. "It's what I was arrested 
for," he answers, deadpan. 

Delancey Street has spread now to Los 
Angeles, New Mexico and Brewster, N.Y., 
and it still has more applicants than it can 
take. But the need is great. Although she 
and many of her staff already are working 
18-hour days, Silbert has taken on a new 
project: overseeing the opening of a branch 
in Greensboro, N.C. The city, which had 
been the site in recent years of Ku Klux 
Klan violence, was determined to improve 
its image. A group of community leaders 
and law-enforcement officers invited Delan- 
сеу Street in, and Silbert was unable to turn 
down the invitation. The Greensboro 
branch will open soon. 

This fall, the foundation also has begun 
work on a new project on San Francisco's 
waterfront. With the blessings of the area’s 
building contractors and unions, residents 
will be taught construction skills and then 
will help to build a complex of shops, res- 
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taurants and housing. Eventually, Delancey 
Street residents will live in the housing they 
construct. That required a special act of the 
California Legislature. “It took two years,” 
Silbert says triumphantly, “but we never 
give up.” 

Like every Delancey Street project, this 
will be self-supporting—though the founda- 
tion is soliciting private donations to help 
with building costs, until the new complex 
opens. Delancey Street is filled to its capac- 
ity of 350 in San Francisco, 800 nationwide. 
Since 75 percent of those who begin the pro- 
gram stay on until they graduate to a real 
job—an average stay of four years—few 
spaces will be available for new people in 
the near future. 

Reaching the Christmas tree warehouse, 
Silbert leads the way up a flight of stairs to 
the main office, where a young woman is 
working the telephone. Her name is Steph- 


anie. 

"I started using drugs when I was 12," 
says Stephanie. “1 came to Delancey Street 
when I was 27. I lived in the streets, selling 
drugs or selling something. You can imagine 
the kind of degrading things one does to 
oneself to maintain that kind of lifestyle. I 
thought that was all I would ever be. When 
I got here, they said, ‘You can do it.’ But I 
thought I was hopeless.” 

All around, people are working, taking 
orders and turning to Stephanie for guid- 
ance. Business for the season recently 
passed the $150,000 mark—a record. Steph- 
anie is proud, and she should be. Just five 
years away from the streets, she now is in 
charge of the entire operation. 

As we leave, I ask Mimi Silbert whether 
her plan for a new development might not 
be а little too ambitious. The new housing, 
after all, will cost about $25 million, an 
enormous amount for а self-supporting 
charitable agency. 

"We'll build it," she says unhesitatingly, 
her face hardening in determination. 
“We've got to.” 


WHO'S LOOKING OUT FOR THE 
CONSUMER? 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1987 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, 3 


weeks ago, | testified before the Subcommit- 
tee on Consumer Protection, which was ex- 
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Over 170 Americans, many of them chil- 
dren, have lost their lives in the past decade 
through electrocutions from hair dryers which 
remain dangerous even when turned off. Un- 
derwriters Laboratory has finally implemented 
a standard requiring all hair dryers manufac- 
tured after October 1, 1987, to present no 
threat of electrocution even if submerged in 
water when turned off. 

However, products which do not meet this 
essential safety standard will still be available 
for sale until current supplies are exhausted. 
Will consumers be informed of the hazard? 
Probably not, according to a recent article in 
the New York Times, which | am submitting 
for my colleagues to review. 

{From The New York Times, Nov. 13, 1987] 
ELECTROCUTION, MADE Easy 
(By Steven Leveen) 


BELMONT, Mass.—Attention, shoppers! For 
limited time only, you can buy a hair dryer 
that is fully capable of electrocuting you 
even when it’s turned off. But hurry, before 
the supply runs out. Only those hair dryers 
manufactured before Oct. 1 qualify. 

Ridiculous? Yes. Impossible? No. For this 
is exactly what is happening. 

Most of us know that hair dryers can be 
dangerous—we instinctively distrust any 
electric appliance in watery environs like a 
bathroom. But we assume that we are safe 
if the thing is turned off. Wrong. 

Even when turned off, most hair dryers 
still circulate a current strong enough to 
electrocute a person. Manufacturers ‘built 
them that way because it’s cheaper and 
nobody told them they couldn’t. In the last 
10 years, as a result, 172 people have been 
electrocuted when hair dryers that were 
turned off fell into sinks or bathtubs filled 
with water. Most of the people were chil- 
dren. 

Recently, Underwriters Laboratories Inc., 
an influential, nonprofit safety and testing 
laboratory, set forth a new standard. To 
carry the UL label, all hair dryers manufac- 
tured after Oct. 1 must pass an immersion 
test. Now, hair dryers that are plugged in 
but turned off must not release dangerous 
levels of current. 

However, for the next several months, in- 
cluding the Christmas buying season, the 
public will find a mix of new and old hair 
dryers on the shelves—both with exactly 
the same UL label. Apparently, some manu- 
facturers and retailers are less than anxious 
to educate the public, until their inventory 
of old shockers is depleted. 

One store manager quoted in a trade mag- 
azine explained it this way: “I don’t want a 
panic among customers, with everyone 
bringing back what they’ve bought from us. 
I still have a lot of inventory that I have to 
sell.” 

Moreover, some manufacturers and retail- 
ers argue, counter-intuitively, that the 
higher safety standards might be more dan- 
gerous because people will then think that 
Py dryers are totally safe, whether on or 
off. 

Other manufacturers, I hasten to note, 
have rushed out models that meet and even 
exceed the new UL standard. They hope in- 
formed consumers will help their companies 
gain a greater share of the market. 

Consumer product safety improvements 
seem always to raise the same issue—wheth- 
er manufacturers should make foolproof 
products or whether consumers should be 
more careful. One industry representative 
said, “Of course, the whole problem could 
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be avoided if people remembered to unplug 
their dryers.” 

Sure. And we wouldn't need seat belts if 
people would just drive safety. A lot of 
pesky things could be avoided, if people 
weren't human. 

The answer is to make products that are 
safe, which hair dryer manufacturers will 
do next year. But what about the other 
issue—allowing the industry to sell its inven- 
tory of dangerous products? That is plainly 
cynical and immoral. It makes me wonder 
for whom the industry, retail stores and the 
Government are all looking out—business or 
the lives of children who will inevitably die 
of electrocution from а hair dryer bought in 
the next few months? 

Alerting the public should help, but that 
alone isn't enough. If & product is recog- 
nized as dangerous, then it should come off 
the shelves immediately. Anything less is an 
abdication of responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, | am calling upon the CPSC to 
issue a regulation immediately which at least 
alerts retailers and consumers of the hazard 
presented by these defective hair dryers. The 
CPSC, however, has the power to remove de- 
fective merchandise from store shelves once 
a safety standard has been developed— 

The CPSC is negligent when it fails to 
closely examine these products as they first 
enter the marketplace. 1 recognize that there 
are some who will undoubtedly argue that re- 
stricting the sale of such dangerous, but im- 
provable products, will only discourage manu- 
facturers from developing safer products 
which would force the dangerous ones from 
the shelves. Such an argument is too cynical 
to be embodied in public policy. 

For many years, we in Congress have heard 
the call of industry to enact legislation which 
restricts the rights of injured consumers to 
seek damage awards against manufacturers 
and others in product liability cases. At the 
same time, we see resistence by manufactur- 
ers to effective regulation by government, and 
indifference by industry itself, to known haz- 
ards in the workplace and the marketplace. 

Restriction on product liability are inappro- 
priate unless we can be certain that all rea- 
sonable and practical steps have been taken 
to minimize the risk. As the hair dryer case 
shows, that is not always the case. 

So long as a small and unresentative group 
of manufacturers places their own profits 
above the well-being of their employees and 
customers, it would be exceedingly poor judg- 
ment by the Congress to restrict their rights of 
injured parties to seek full restitution for their 
damages. To do so will encourage the kind of 
negligent behavior described in the Times and 
too often sanctioned by the appropriate regu- 
latory agencies of our Government. 


THE ACT FOR BETTER CHILD 
CARE SERVICES 


HON. CONSTANCE A. MORELLA 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1987 
Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of the act for better child care services, 
a bill introduced today by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. KILDEE] and | urge my col- 
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“т bill is the culmination of months of 
work by over 90 organizations across the 
country and is a comprehensive package 
which provides a basis for States to aid work- 
ing parents with their child care needs through 
the development of model child care pro- 
grams. The bill provides funding to make child 
care more affordable for low and moderate 
income families and to increase the accessi- 
bility of quality child care for all families. It 
strengthens the quality of day care through 
basic and necessary protections for children 
and provides funding to resource and referral 
agencies to assist working parents to find ap- 
propriate child care. 

Mr. Speaker, | believe the need for afford- 
able and accessible day care is one of the 
key issues of this decade. As two-wage- 
earner families and single heads of house- 
holds make up a greater and greater percent- 
age of the work force, the demand for day 
care services will continue to expand. As a 
Representative from Montgomery County, MD, 
| represent a district in which 61 percent of 
the work force are women. It is estimated that 
out of the estimated 79,700 children under the 
age of 10, almost 48,000 of those children are 
in need of care. Yet, as of July 1987, Mont- 
gomery County has only 14,000 registered 
and licensed full day child care spaces. Nearly 
11,000 additional requests are made each 
year—almost one-half of which are for infants. 

Clearly, there is a strong need for expanded 
child care services in my district and nation- 
wide. | believe the act for better child care 
88 will provide an important contribution 

to expanding accessible, affordable, and qual- 
ity child care services. | urge my colleagues to 
join me in cosponsoring this legislation and 
working for its passage. 


A BILL TO LIMIT ADVERTISING 
TAX DEDUCTIONS 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, | rise to draw 
the attention of Congress to a very urgent 
matter. 

In more short-sighted efforts to solve the 
Federal budget deficit, legislative proposals 
are being discussed that would limit advertis- 
ing tax deductions. Such legislation would 
have a serious negative impact on our econo- 
my, with all evidence indicating that it would 
result in a loss of jobs and revenues. 

іп addition, by unreasonably raising the cost 
of advertising, the Government would effec- 
tively be restricting the public's access to іп- 
formation and placing financial conditions on 
the right to commercial free speech. 

We have recently seen the practical results 
of advertising taxes in the State of Florida 
where such a tax has had severe economic 
repercussions. Rather than generating addi- 
tional revenues, the Florida tax has resulted in 
a loss of revenues and jobs, along with cut- 
backs in advertisers. 

Federal legislation which would defer 20 
percent of all advertising tax deductions would 
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have similar, highly negative results. A Whar- 
ton econometric study released last year em- 
phasized the need for unimpeded truthful ad- 
vertising of legal products. 

The study predicted that the elimination of 
20 percent of advertising tax deductions 
would lead to a $5.1-billion rise in the national 
debt by 1994. The study went on to conclude 
that, should such legislation be enacted, 
185,000 jobs would be lost in the first year 
alone, and it estimated that $522 per house- 
hold in real disposable income and $76.7 bil- 
lion in output would be lost cumulatively over 
5 years. 

In addition to these practical economic ar- 
guments, there are important constitutional 
issues at stake here. The freedom of speech 
is a cornerstone of our democracy and should 
not be restricted. And while some may argue 
that commercial speech is less important than 
speech about religion, politics, science or art, 
shouldn't it be up to each individual to decide 
which messages are important and which are 
not? 

If we allow such decisions to be made by 
the Government or others who control access 
to the media, we will be taking the power of 
economic choice away from the consumer 
and placing it in the hands of an elite minority. 

Commercial freedom of speech is one of 
the most potent of information and 
ideas in modern society. All those who would 
place restrictions on paid access to the media 
should realize that censorship is a concept 
that most Americans have rejected for over 
200 years. 


GARLAND G. THOMPSON: 
OFFICER OF GOOD WILL 


HON. FORTNEY H. (PETE) STARK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, a very fine public 
servant on Capitol Hill is U.S. Capitol Police 
Officer Garland G. Thompson, a 12-year vet- 
eran of the force. 

Everyday he brings a fresh and friendly ap- 
proach to the sea of visitors and staff who 
come his way. 

The Hill Rag of July 3, 1987, carried a story 
about the specially memorable service that 
Officer Thompson gives. It is worth repeating 
here as a reminder to all of us of how we 
should treat visitors and guests to our Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

[From the Hill Rag, July 3, 1987] 
GARLAND G. THOMPSON—U.S. CAPITOL Po- 
LICEMAN BRINGS WARMTH AND HAPPINESS 
TO CAPITOL HILL VISITORS 
(By Mark A. Guzman) 

“Good morning, how are all of you good 
people doing this morning?" is how Garland 
G. Thompson greets me every morning on 
my way to work. On his beat at First and C 
Sts, SE, one of the busiest corners in the 
Nation's capital—a stone's throw from the 
U.S. Capitol, a block from the Republican 
National Headquarters, and spitting dis- 
tance to the Library of Congress Madison 
Building, the Cannon House Office Building 
and the Capitol South Metro Stop—Private 
First Class Officer Garland G. Thompson 
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wants people to remember him as the 
friendliest police officer that they met in 
Washington. He succeeds. He has hundreds 
of letters that express appreciation for his 
being a friendly, helpful and courteous host. 


Upon meeting Officer Thompson, many 
people are impressed with his enthusiasm 
and altruistic attitude. He has made an in- 
delible impression on many people, resi- 
dents and visitors alike. 


People have sent letters complimenting 
him on his good manner, and not only out- 
of-town visitors. Rep. Norman Shumway 
(R-CA) wrote, “. . . I greatly appreciate the 
courtesies extended by Officer Garland 
Thompson to one of my constituents. Each 
experience such as this reflects favorably 
not only on the individual but upon the 
entire [United States] Capitol Hill Police 
Force.” 


A businessman from Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania wrote, “I frequently have the opportu- 
nity to observe Officer G.C. Thompson effi- 
ciently and cordially handle his responsibil- 
ities at the corner of Ist and C Streets, SE. 
He is a consistently effective traffic police- 
man as well as an ambassador of good will 
to visitors and residents alike.” 


He enjoys the short-term rewards of his 
work more than the long-term benefits. He 
gets satisfaction by putting people in a good 
mood. He fashions relationships with people 
by being friendly and by trying to help 
them the best way that he can. 


Officer Thompson also has a great desire 
to help people find their way around town. 
He does not simply say, “Turn right around 
the corner.” Instead, he gives detailed direc- 
tions to help people reach their destina- 
tion—He mentions every street by name and 
every building by name. He said that many 
people returned to thank him for giving 
such good directions. 


Officer Thompson does more than direct 
traffic and help people cross the street. 
Since anything can happen at any given 
time, he is alert. “An officer, especially a 
Capitol Hill officer, must be conscientious 
of his surroundings,” said Officer Thomp- 
son. 


Being a U8 Capitol Police Officer involves 
a great deal more than what people might, 
think. Not only must they learn laws per- 
taining to the District (e.g. to effect an 
arrest), but also regulations pertaining to 
the jurisdiction of the US Capitol Police. 
They have to learn how to respond to suspi- 
cious looking people, sick people and VIPs. 


Officer Thompson said that the most en- 
joyable aspect of his job is “meeting people, 
assisting them and helping the best way 
that I can as a police officer. I thank God 
for giving me motivation, understanding 
and knowledge to work with people. It is im- 
portant that we all work together no matter 
what occupation we are in.” 


Officer Thompson, who was born in Bur- 
lington, North Carolina, first worked for the 
Justice Department before working for the 
US Capitol Police. This past June 9th 
marked his 12th anniversary of working on 
the force. Officer Thompson, his wife Gail 
Allison, and their two daughters, Grace (3) 
and Gloria (1) live in St. Mary's County, 
Maryland. 
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MEDICARE LONG-TERM HOME 
CARE CATASTROPHIC PROTEC- 
TION ACT 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, | had the opportunity to testify before 
the Subcommittee on Rules in support of the 
Medicare Long-Term Home Care Catastrophic 
Protection Act. This legislation would protect 
thousands of chronically ill or disabled chil- 
dren, as well as disabled adults and the elder- 
ly. It is critically needed to prevent the emo- 
tional and economic devastation of families 
that so often accompanies a catastrophic, 
long-term illness or disability of a family 
member. 

My statement follows: 

MEDICARE LONG-TERM HOME CARE 
CATASTROPHIC PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for 
your tireless efforts to protect the health of 
the nation's chronically Ш and disabled chil- 
dren, disabled adults, and the elderly. H.R. 
3436, the "Medicare Long-Term Home Care 
Catastrophic Protection Act," is a long over- 
due measure that would provide comprehen- 
sive homecare to individuals of all ages who 
need such care. In addition to basic medical 
care and social services, this legislation 
would ensure everyday assistance families 
need to stay together, such as family care- 
giver education, training, counseling, respite 
care and other family support and home- 
maker services. 

For all of us concerned about the fiscal 
impact of such legislation, the ЫП elimi- 
nates the cap on which the Medicare pay- 
roll tax is paid, raising the revenue needed 
to finance this bill in an equitable way. Ad- 
ditional budget savings will be achieved be- 
cause this legislation will promote home- 
based medical care, which we know is far 
more cost-effective in many cases than hos- 
pital or institutional care. 

MORE CHILDREN UNINSURED THAN EVER BEFORE 


The need for this legislation is especially 
urgent today. The Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families has docu- 
mented that millions of Americans, largely 
children, are at extreme risk of receiving in- 
adequate health care, or of being unable to 
pay for the quality care that should be 
available to them. 

Thirty-five million Americans lack health 
insurance, one-third of them—11 million— 
are children. These are not merely the chil- 
dren of the unemployed. In fact, nearly 30% 
of today's uninsured children have em- 
ployed parents with employer-sponsored 
heaith plans which fail to cover their chil- 
dren. This scenario is likely to worsen as 
new entrants into the workforce find that 
available jobs are in the traditionally low- 
wage, low benefit service sector. 

Already in California, 32% of all children 
living in families below 200% of the poverty 
level have no health insurance of any kind. 

Nationally, fewer than half of all poor 
children, and only 60% of low-income dis- 
abled children, are covered by Medicaid. 
Even in California, which has one of the 
highest per capita incomes of all states, only 
59% of all poor children are covered by 
Medicaid. For low-income families, even the 
cost of routine medical care or care for a 
minor illness or surgery can be catastrophic. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


I have attached а summary of the Select 
Committees' joint hearing on “Catastrophic 
Health Insurance: The Needs of Children," 
and a fact sheet prepared for that hearing 
so that you may have a record of all of our 
findings. 

Earlier this year, when the House ap- 
proved legislation to protect the elderly 
against extraordinary expenses in the event 
of catastrophic illness, I expressed my hope 
that Congress would afford similar protec- 
tions to children. For we have recognized, as 
generations working together, catastrophic 
or chronic illness knows no age limitations. 
Extraordinary and burdensome medical 
costs can befall children and their families 
as well as the elderly. This year, the Select 
Committee on Aging joined the Select Com- 
mittee on Children, Youth, and Families, to 
focus attention on the effect of catastrophic 
iliness on children and their families. Let 
me highlight some of our findings: 

INADEQUATE INSURANCE CAN IMPOVERISH A 

FAMILY AND THREATEN ITS STABILITY 


Few issues are of greater concern to this 
nation than ensuring family stability. Yet 
the stability of millions of American fami- 
lies is at risk when а child's illness or dis- 
ability severely strains their finances, and in 
many cases, forces them into poverty. 

More often than not, families with chron- 
ically ІП or disabled children are denied 
health insurance when they need it most. 
These families face extraordinary out-of- 
pocket medical expenditures that wipe out 
savings or result in family bankruptcy. They 
are forced to make a morally unsound and 
financially unnecessary choice betwen роу- 
erty or their child’s institutionalization. 

Consider the experience of parents and 
their disabled youngsters who testified 
before our committees: 

Jeff Reckeweg, a five-year old from Clin- 
ton, Maryland, was born with a severe 
breathing disorder resulting in a lengthy 
hospital stay. His family's private insurance 
was exhausted in less than nine months be- 
cause of a $100,000 cap on reimbursement. 
Now the family faces an $800,000 debt. 

Twenty-five year old Joe became para- 
lyzed after a bicycle accident in 1985. While 
his parents’ employer-based insurance cov- 
ered much of his initial medical care, re- 
cently his mother was forced to quit her job 
to care for him at home. As a result, her 
health insurance policy will soon lapse, leav- 
ing them with no way to pay the bills. 

Robert Bachschmidt is a four-year old 
with muscular dystrophy from Washington, 
D.C. Because reimbursement for home care 
was so difficult for his parents to obtain, 
Robert stayed in Children's Hospital for 18 
months at a cost of $865,800. 

These families want, more than anything, 
to be able to care for their children at 
home, to rid themselves of debt, and to get 
on with their lives. The inadequacy of their 
insurance coverage was a significant barrier 
to achieving the family stability that you 
and I take for granted every day. 

It is painfully clear that the chronic ill- 
ness or disability of a child severely com- 
pounds the natural stresses and strains of 
marital relationships and relationships 
among their children. Yet our current poli- 
cies deny these families both the financial 
support they need and other supports—such 
as respite care and attendant care which 
he و‎ help them maintain basic family sta- 

ty. 

The legislation the Rules Committee is 
considering today takes an important step 
toward enhancing family stability by assur- 
ing adequate reimbursement for home- 
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based medical care and family supports. As 
а result, families will no longer have to 
resort to placing their child out-of-home 
and disrupting their family’s economic and 
emotional well-being. 

This legislation builds on the effective ap- 
proaches in the cases of education for the 
handicapped and foster care where the Con- 
gress found excessive utilization of institu- 
tional settings instead of more appropriate, 
and less costly, alternatives. 


HOME CARE FOR CHRONICALLY ILL AND DISABLED 
CHILDREN IS MORE HUMANE, LESS COSTLY 
THAN INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


Both of the Select Committees have docu- 
mented that home-based care is inherently 
less costly than hospital-based care for 
these most vulnerable children. In Robert 
Bachschmidt's case, home care for the same 
period of his hospitalization could have 
been provided at one tenth of the cost. 

In California, the cost of institutionaliza- 
tion for a child with cerebral palsy is $1,400 
per month, twice the $700 monthly cost of 
home care. 

In Maryland, the cost of home care for 
ventilator dependent children is $9,000 per 
month, 36% of the cost of hospital care 
($24,800 per month). 

A twenty-state hospital survey, released 
by the American Association for Respirato- 
ry Therapy in 1984, found that the average 
cost of care for ventilator dependent per- 
sons was $270,830 per person per year in à 
hospital versus $21,192 per person per year 
at home. The estimated annual savings for 
chazen in this sample alone would be $64.4 

on. 


DISABLED WORKING ADULTS NEED HELP TO KEEP 
WORKING 


I am especially pleased that the legisla- 
tion establishes a demonstration program to 
assist working disabled adults who are not 
recipients of Social Seurity benefits for SSI. 
This demonstration effort will reveal that 
such protection serves as incentives to 
enable disabled individuals with severe func- 
tional limitations to participate in the work- 
force. The World Institute on Disability, a 
San Francisco Bay Area based organization, 
is to be commended for bringing this impor- 
tant issue to our attention and making sure 
that it was included in the bill. 


CONCLUSION 


This legislation will significantly begin to 
fill the gaps in home health care that exist 
for children and adults who face long-term 
catastrophic illness or disability. We still 
have а long way to go, but without this leg- 
islation, many families will continue to face 
more costly, less humane treatment in insti- 
tutions, no treatment or support at all, or 
catastrophic health expenses that leave 
their families in poverty. 

I urge my colleagues on the Rules Com- 
mittee to allow this important bill to come 
to the floor for a vote in a timely fashion. 


ONE MAN'S FIGHT AGAINST 
AGENT ORANGE 


HON. DON BONKER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1987 
Mr. BONKER. Mr. Speaker, for too long, 
questions about the health problems associat- 


ed with agent orange exposure have gone un- 
answered. In the meantime, Vietnam veterans 
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have lived with the anxiety and uncertainty 
about whether their exposure during the war 
has led to serious health problems for them 
and their families. 

Over the past 2 years, | have worked close- 
ly with one of these veterans, Joe Cole. Joe 
has led a personal crusade to bring a resolu- 
tion to this issue and in the process has 
brought an increased awareness of the prob- 
lem. 

Recently, Fred Case of the Seattle Times 
wrote an excellent article about Joe and his 
work. I'd like to request that it be reprinted іп 
its entirety below. 

The article follows: 

[From the Seattle Times, Nov. 4, 19871 
AGENT ОР DesTRUCTION—VIET УЕТ Is 
CONVINCED OF HERBICIDE’S HEALTH RISKS 
(By Frederick Case) 


Watching his daughter being born with а 
cleft lip, Joe Cole saw red about Agent 


Orange. 

Cole, 37, vividly remembers the moment— 
11:30 p.m. May 10, 1984—when he stood 
near the delivery table in Overlake Hospital 
in Bellevue and noticed the flaw. 

Cleft lip is & deformity that some re- 
searchers report more common among chil- 
dren born to Vietnam veterans exposed to 
toxic herbicides such as Agent Orange. So is 
foot deformity, which Cole's son, Jeremy, 
was born with in 1980. 

He remembers leaving the delivery room 
and standing outside in anger as he reflect- 
ed back 19 years to an April day on а brush- 
covered mountainside in Vietnam. 

Once again he heard the clank and chat- 
ter of the big D-8 bulldozer he drove as B 
Company of the 25th Engineer Battalion re- 
paired sabotaged Highway One from Da 
Nang to the Demilitarized Zone. 

He remembered three huge Air Force C- 
123 cargo planes 100 feet above the trees, 
thundering over the engineers, spraying a 
mist of concentrated poisonous herbicide. 

А дау or so later the brush was gone. “It 
was cleared a lot better than we could do it 
by hand, or even by hand grenade," says 
Cole. "But we didn't even imagine the spray 
was zapping us as well." 

Six days later, Specialist E-4 Cole got 
stomach cramps so bad the Army flew him 
to the Philippines for treatment of “illness of 
unknown origin.” 

After 10 days the combat engineer was 
sent back to his unit. In the next several 
months before a severe shrapnel wound dis- 
abled his arm and hand, Cole grew familiar 
with the diesely smell of Agent Orange 
spraying missions. 

Since then he's become acquainted with 
chronic symptoms he believes have shat- 
tered his life and that of thousands of other 
Vietnam veterans. In fact, more than 5,000 
state vets have filed claims in a national 
class-action lawsuit claiming Agent Orange 
has harmed their health. 

ORGANIZED FOR BATTLE 


Cole is Northwest representative for the 
Independent Agent Orange Network, a na- 
tionwide coalition of about 200 activists in- 
cluding doctors, scientists and lawyers. The 
group has operated informally for about 
three years, but Cole coined its name only 
six months ago. 

He sees it as a David ranged against a gov- 
ernment-and-chemical-industry Goliath. 

“We pool information,” the ex-soldier 
says, “апа we try to draw a coherent under- 
standing of what’s going on in connection 
with Agent Orange.” 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Shortly after Jennifer was born, Cole’s 
persistent ill health forced him to close his 
Olympia-area plumbing business and retire 
on permanent Social Security disability. He 
became part of an anguished subculture of 
Vietnam postwar casualties, wounded deep 
5 d souls and fighting mysterious infir- 

es. 

Cole is bitter that the Veterans Adminis- 
tration demands absolute scientific proof of 
& link between Agent Orange and the ail- 
ments of some Vietnam veterans and their 
children. The veteran says that on the day 
Children's Orthopedic Hospital surgeons 
corrected Jennifer's cleft lip, four other 
Vietnam veterans brought their babies to 
the hospital for similar birth-defect surgery. 
“The (the connection) would be impossible 
to prove," says Cole, “unless we'd all lived in 
а test tube since the Vietnam War." 


LOCAL CLAIMANTS WAIT 


In Seattle, some 800 Vietnam veterans 
have claims against the chemical industry 
on file with the Schroeter Goldmark & 
Bender law firm. The veterans believe they 
or their children are Agent Orange victims. 

But lead lawyer Robert E. McCluskey, 
himself а former infantryman in Vietnam, 
doesn't believe the veterans ever will be ade- 
quately compensated. "It may be many 
years before science knows definitely what 
this stuff really does to people," he says. 
"By that time, it will probably be too late 
for the Vietnam vets.” 

Some states have embarked on their own 
herbicide research programs. 

Twelve of the states—Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Michigan, Rhode Island, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Oklahoma, Rhode Island and Flori- 
da—have pooled resources of State Agent 
Orange programs. 

West Virginia corroborated a Massachu- 
setts study and reported strong statistical 
evidence to suggest that Hodgkin's disease, 
testicular cancer and soft-tissue tumors 
were more common among veterans who 
млю in Vietnam than among veterans who 

not.” 

New Jersey announced that its test of 
blood and fat in a group of exposed veterans 
showed levels of the carcinogenic chemical 
dioxin 10 times higher than normal. Dioxin 
is a component now viewed with dread even 
in tiny quantities. 

In this state, the Senate issued a resolu- 
tion last year commending Cole for his dili- 
gence in pursuing the Agent Orange issue. 
While Cole is proud of the citation, he is 
disappointed that state officials have reject- 
ed his request to study the mortality rate 
among Vietnam veterans. 

Undaunted, Cole is canvassing state legis- 
lators for support. 

ORANGE TAKES ITS TOLL 


Cole looks healthy, with a plump, ruddy 
face and stalwart torso. 

But then he lifts his shirt to show the 
cruel, festering chloracne (a skin affliction 
that government and industry agree is 
caused by heavy Agent Orange exposure). 

You learn also that Cole’s facial plump- 
ness is really puffiness linked to the corti- 
sone medication he must inject into his 
torso daily for chloracne control. His medi- 
cine chest brims with pills he must take 
daily to lessen lung congestion and blood 
pressure. Even at rest, he has a pulse rate of 
about 130. 

His headquarters is a neat little barn-red 
rambler house on the outskirts of Lacey, in 
Thurston County, where he lives with his 
wife, Colleen, 37, and their three children. 
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Except for the computer he uses to write 
letters, the living room is pure Norman 
Rockwell Americana, with figurines, a West- 
minister-chime grandfather clock and a 
small portrait of Christ. 

Files of Agent Orange information he's 
gathered over the past four years overflow 
even into his garage. The high-school drop- 
out (for financial reasons, he went to work 
at Simpson Timber Co. in Shelton when he 
was 15), has turned himself into an encyclo- 
pedic authority on herbicide use in Vietnam. 

For efficiency, his network’s members 
have specialized assignments. Cole's task is 
to expose “what we believe to be a conspira- 
cy to cover up the truth.” New Jersey and 
Oklahoma members work оп research. 
Michigan analyzes studies by the Veterans 
Administration. New York works on how 
the body can be detoxified. 

Many members of his group also belong to 
the 30,000-strong national Vietnam Veter- 
ans Association. Cole is former chairman of 
VVA Chapter 130, but says he quit the orga- 
nization because it considers him an impa- 
tient maverick. 

Almost every day he spends an hour or 
two writing letters and reading material 
sent to him by other activists. When he's 
not doing that, he's calling on officials, nap- 
ping to conserve his strength or telephon- 
ing. He squeezes the family budget with a 
monthly $125 in calls to network members 
in such locations as Bakersfield, Calif., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Shreveport, LA. 

“Maybe I devote more of the family 
budget to this issue than I should,” he says, 
“But my wife understands how important 
this is.” 

Says Colleen, “I’m just thankful that he's 
taking an interest in life again. Like a lot of 
Viet war veterans, for a long time he just 
sat and sat and sat. He was so depressed 
that I grew very worried. 


LOBBYING WITH A GOAL 


Often Cole pulls on rumpled slacks and a 
sports shirt, and in his drab brown 1973 
American Motors Hornet visits the offices 
of Rep. Don Bonker, state Rep. Jennifer 
Belcher and state Sen. Mike Kreidler to 
supply them with the latest network infor- 
mation. 

Just what do Cole and the Independent 
Agent Orange Group hope their campaign 
will achieve? 

Cole will tell you: Compensate and treat 
Vietnam veterans for cancers linked to 
chemical exposure; help the veteran who 
can't afford health care except from a state 
agency; and investigate taxpayer-financed 
studies of herbicides and their affect on vet- 
erans. 


STUDIES IN FRUSTRATION 

Eight years ago, Congress ordered a major 
scientific undertaking on the health effects 
of Agent Orange exposure. 

But after much delay and the expenditure 
of $150 million, government scientists have 
canceled one major study by the Centers for 
Disease Control on grounds that they can't 
find enough soldiers with sufficient expo- 
sure to qualify. 

Anyway, says Dr. Vernon Houk, а СОС of- 
ficial, their earlier pilot study on 600 sol- 
diers showed that "for most ground troops, 
the exposure to Agent Orange was not sig- 
nificant.” 

Cole says the CDC put so many restric- 
tions on the study—for example, disqualify- 
ing soldiers who were in a unit for less than 
180 days—that the project was doomed 
before it began. 
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Also, Cole says the CDC didn’t explore 
damage from all toxins, which he says is a 
flaw. 

Says Dr. James Woods, a toxicologist and 
epidemiologist at Battelle Institute in Seat- 
tle: We're learning that chemical exposure 
in Vietnam was intense. And I don’t mean 
just Agent Orange. There were innumerable 
cancer-causing chemicals such as arsenic 
and DDT. 

“So, while many studies don’t show a risk 
for veterans exposed to Agent Orange, a sig- 
nificant question remains on whether the 
combination of chemicals they were exposed 
to might have increased their long-term risk 
of getting chronic diseases.” 

Rep. Don  Bonker, D-Olympia, has 
charged that the failure of the CDC study is 
"an affront to veterans." 

"In my view," Bonker says, "cancellation 
of the CDC study should not mean that vet- 
erans harmed by Agent Orange are going to 
be left out in the cold. Congress should con- 
duct hearings on this study and its cancella- 
tion... апа do all we can to clear up confu- 
sion about what the various studies indi- 
cate." 

The government denies any misconduct or 
deliberate delay in the Agent Orange inves- 
tigation. It points out that years of multi- 
million-dollar federal studies on veterans ex- 
posed to herbicides in Vietnam failed to find 
а relationship between cancer and herbicide 
exposure. 

However, a VA study released Sept. 3 
showed that Marine veterans of Vietnam 
had a 58 percent higher lung-cancer death 
rate than expected, and a 110 percent 
higher death rate from non-Hodgkin's lym- 
phomas. 

But Dr. Alvin Young, senior analyst with 
the White House Office of Science and 
Technology, is skeptical, saying those re- 
sults may be “no more than a statistical 
fluke.” 


SKEPTICS QUESTION TEST 


In turn, Cole’s group is skeptical about 
previous government studies—particularly 
an Air Force one called Ranch Hand—that 
failed to find a link between herbicide and 
illness in Viet veterans. 

The $11 million study, released in 1984, 
appeared to be the decisive word on Agent 
Orange. It said Vietnam veterans who 
served in sprayed areas didn’t have a higher 
incidence of cancer. It compared the health 
of some 1,200 airmen who had flown spray- 
ing missions with a similar number who 
hadn't. 

But Dr. James Rogers, а Montana 
member of the Independent Agent Orange 
Group and the only physician on the Viet- 
nam Veterans Association national board, 
says it's more likely that the only airmen 
significantly exposed were the ones who 
filled the tanks and the flight engineers 
who turned on the spray valves. 

The clincher came when Cole discovered 

that one member of the Air Force's “non-ex- 
posed" comparison group was a former em- 
ployee of the Dow Chemical Co.'s 2,4,5-T 
chemical manufacturing plant in Midland, 
Mich., and was totally disabled by chemical 
exposure. 
Cole says that with the help of Bonker's 
office, he extracted information from the 
Air Force that showed the control group in- 
cluded an additional 28 chemical-company 
workers, and that some of them were also 
disabled because of their exposure. 

In the meantime, Cole watches the body 
count rise around him as he ferries fellow 
Viet vets to hospitals for treatment. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


One network member, Harvey Cotner, а 
Twisp tavern owner, died last April of colon 
cancer while being treated for leukemia at 
the VA Hospital in Seattle. Leukemia is rec- 
ognized as service-connected if it occurs 
within eight years of departure from the 
military. 

But Cotner’s leukemia was diagnosed 20 
days too late for him to qualify for medical 
benefits. So Cotner lost his business and the 
property he owned to pay medical bills, and 
died penniless. 

“In the past year," Cole says quietly, leu- 
kemia or cancer has taken five of my Viet 
vet friends who were working with me on 
this project. All five had been exposed to 
вр * 

Cole's remaining comrades include Scott 
Mills of Shelton, who served alongside Cole 
in A Company of the 35th Engineer Batal- 
lion in Vietnam. Mills has developed multi- 
ple sclerosis, a disease that researchers at 
the University of Illinois and elsewhere say 
can be caused by herbicide. 


IN PAIN, BUT FIGHTING 


Bill Michelsen, 38, а former Signal Corps 
sergeant who served in defoliated areas be- 
tween 1969 and 1971, joined Cole last year 
to testify at а congressional hearing. 

In 1975, the same year Cotner was diag- 
nosed as having leukemia, Michelsen 
learned that he had Hodgkin’s disease. De- 
spite his pain, the tall, blond former private 
investigator from Twisp maintains a big grin 
as he limps around leaning on a walking 
stick. 

Last year, when the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee held hearings on Agent 
Orange studies, the pair flew to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and spent four days hobbling and 
wheezing around the Capitol lobbying law- 
makers. 

“Both of us being disabled, we didn’t cover 
as much ground as healthy people could,” 
says Cole with a self-deprecating chuckle. 
“But we stopped at about 200 offices and 
passed out about $1,000 of literature on 
Agent Orange.” 

They also visited newspapers and TV sta- 
tions. And suddenly, says Cole, the sparsely 
attended committee hearing because stand- 
ing-room-only. Then the Senate scheduled a 
similar hearing. 

Bills to provide VA medical compensation 
for Vietnam veterans suffering from non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma or lung cancer recent- 
ly have been introduced into the veterans 
affairs committees of both the House and 
Senate, but no hearing dates have been 
scheduled. 

The bills would establish a presumption 
that certain cancers in Viet veterans, such 
as non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma, were caused 
by toxic herbicides, and so the Veterans Ad- 
ministration must provide medical compen- 
sation. 

Until now, the VA has denied virtually all 

such claims. 
“The momentum for change has been 
building for years,” says Robert Griffith, an 
aide to Tim Wirth, a Colorado senator and 
Vietnam veteran who is co-sponsoring the 
Senate committee bill. “It’s been an inordi- 
nately long educational process. We shall 
have to see how the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the government responds to this 
legislation, which potentially could be very 
expensive.” 

Cole and Michelsen are eager to get back 
to Washington, D.C., and testify once more. 

Meanwhile, the Vietnam War rages on for 
them and their network. Fought with phone 
calls and letters instead of bullets. And with 
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only a glimmer of light at the end of a long, 
long bureaucratic tunnel. 


NO TO THE GORBACHEV VISIT 
HON. HAL DAUB 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. DAUB. Mr. Speaker, | stand today in 
utter disbelief that the American freedoms and 
the civil liberties that we defend everyday as 
legislators could be so de- 
based by inviting the leader of a country 
which has failed to recognize even basic 
human freedoms to speak in this Chamber. 

To bestow the honor of speaking before the 
preeminent democratic assembly to the leader 
of a Communist regime is confusing to those 
struggling to be free from Soviet rule. 

If this is some gesture of openness, or glas- 
nost, on the part of our country, | would like to 
remind the Speaker that it is not our country 
who has a problem being open.“ 

This invitation controversy does not repre- 
sent some esoteric difference between de- 
mocracy and communism. This is an issue of 
honor and whom we honor. І, for one, cannot 
stand in this Chamber and receive the words 
of a leader who has failed to allow basic 
human rights of political and religious expres- 
sion. 


LATVIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. EDWARD F. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
marked the 69th anniversary of Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day—a day honored by Latvians 
throughout the world. But perhaps the most 
important gathering—the one planned to take 
place yesterday in Riga, Latvia's capital city— 
was prevented from taking place. 

For the past several weeks, the Soviet lead- 
ership mounted a campaign, warning Latvians 
against participating in the demonstrations 
planned to protest Soviet rule. The secretary 
of the Latvian Communist Party Central Com- 
mittee warned that demonstrating on Novem- 
ber 18 would be considered an anti-Soviet ac- 
tivity. Schoolchildren and students were 
warned against demonstrating as well, and 
warnings were broadcast through the media. 

On Latvian Independence Day itself, hun- 
dreds of armed Soviet police stood shoulder 
to shoulder, blocking Latvians from the Free- 
dom Monument, the planned site for the dem- 
onstration in the central square of Riga. These 
Soviet police were reinforced by civilian militia- 
men, moving throughout the streets of Riga, 
reportedly totaling several thousand. Janis 
Barkans, the leader of the human rights Hel- 
sinki "86 Group in Riga, was kept under house 
arrest throughout the entire day. There were 
also reports that as many as 40 persons were 
arrested for trying to reach the Liberty Monu- 
ment. 
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In spite of these barriers, hundreds of Lat- 
vians gathered throughout the day in the first 
widespread public celebration of Latvian Inde- 
pendence Day in almost 40 years. People 
stood in drizzling rain next to the police barri- 
cade—in silent and brave celebration. 

Mr. Speaker, | rise today to protest Soviet 
interference with Latvian Independence Day. 
In 1975, the Soviet Union signed the Helsinki 
accords, pledging to “respect human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, including the free- 
dom of thought, conscience, religion or belief, 
for all, without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion.” 

Yesterday, the Soviet leadership showed 
the world, once again, how it has not honored 
these commitments. | urge my colleagues in 
the U.S. Congress to protest these acts. The 
brave people of Latvia deserve nothing less 
than our full and unwavering support. 


VOTE WILL STILL TAKE PLACE 
TO OPPOSE CONGRESSIONAL 
PAY RAISE 


HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, | 
wanted to take this brief opportunity to clarify 
a misconception that might have arisen over 
the intentions of this House to give Members 
the opportunity to vote to oppose the raise in 
congressional pay called for in the recently- 
passed budget reconciliation legislation. 

Under the law, as | am sure you are aware, 
compensation for Members of Congress is 
tied to that of other Federal employees for the 
purposes of determining salary levels when in- 
creases or decreases are determined. The 
President called for an increase of 2 percent, 
and the House legislation included a 3-percent 
raise for Federal employees. Although | do not 
believe it was the intention to provide Mem- 
bers of Congress with that pay raise, they 
would receive it unless a separate vote takes 
place to exempt them from that pay raise. 

Last week, the announcement was made 
that a vote to exempt Members of Congress 
from the pay raise would take place this week. 
It would have taken place as an amendment 
to the fiscal year 1988 continuing resolution, 
the catchall spending bill for the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Because of the emergence of a bi- 
partisan budget deficit compromise between 
congressional and White House negotiators, 
however, it would not be appropriate to vote 
on a continuing resolution this week until 
either a compromise is finalized and voted on 
or the Gramm-Rudman cuts are put into 
effect. 

This delay of the continuing resolution, how- 
ever, should not be interpreted as a weaken- 
ing of the commitment to hold this vote to 
exempt Members of Congress from the Feder- 
al pay raise. | have been assured that this 
vote will take place as soon as the upcoming 
events of the next couple of days are sorted 
out. | remain steadfast in my opposition to this 
pay raise, and 1 would like to restate my firm 
intention to vote against it as soon as the op- 
portunity presents itself. 
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A SALUTE TO EBY-BROWN 
COMPANY 


HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, recently, | had 
the opportunity to tour the Eby-Brown Co. in 
Aurora, a wholesale distributor that is cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary. 

From its beginning in the late 1800's as a 
small tobacco and candy wholesaler with 
fewer than 10 employees, it has grown into a 
company with 500 employees, $550 million in 
sales and it services more than 20,000 busi- 
nesses. 

The president and chief executive officer, 
William Wake, took me on a tour of the ware- 
house. And although tobacco and candy are 
still the major category of goods, Eby-Brown 
distributes over 3,000 products including gro- 
ceries, health and beauty aids, snack foods, 
sundries and a full line of deli products. 

Eby-Brown is a splendid example of how 
hard work, efficient management and market- 
ing innovations have, over the years, resulted 
today in the largest single-owned tobacco dis- 
tributorship in the United States. On this anni- 
versary, we salute the founders, those who 
lead the company today and the employees. 


OUTLAW PLASTIC HANDGUNS 
HON. LAWRENCE J. SMITH 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. SMITH of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 30, 1987, the Hollywood (FL) Sun-Tat- 
tler published an editorial which will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress. The Sun- 
Tattler, which is located in my congressional 
district, has taken the editorial position that 
plastic handguns should be banned. 

The newspaper article follows: 

[From the Sun-Tattler, Oct. 30, 1987] 
OUTLAW PLASTIC HANDGUNS 


Attorney General Edwin Meese again is 
carrying water for the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation. 

After having supported the NRA last year 
on legislation that weakened the 1968 feder- 
al Gun Control Act, Meese now has side- 
tracked а proposal that would ban plastic 
handguns. 

Naturally, the NRA favors the manufac- 
ture of plastic handguns. It has never found 
a gun it didn't like, even machine guns. The 
organization, you may recall, vigorously pro- 
tested when the government imposed a ban 
on the sale of machine guns to private citi- 
zens. 

So, there was no surprise when NRA offi- 
cials hightailed it to Meese's office after cer- 
tain top officials of the Justice Department 
drew up legislation to ban plastic handguns 
that can escape detection by security equip- 
ment. Treasury's Bureau of Alcohol, Tobac- 
co and Firearms is responsible for enforcing 
gun laws. 

The legislation would prohibit the manu- 
facture and sale of plastic guns that contain 
less than 8.5 ounces of steel. Any gun with 
less than that amount of metal was deemed 
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by government experts to be difficult or im- 
possible for detection equipment to identify. 

The ban's main purpose would be to pre- 
vent terrorists from slipping plastic guns 
through metal detectors and X-ray ma- 
chines at airports and elsewhere. The NRA 
argues that instead of banning plastic guns, 
airport security efforts should be intensi- 
fied. That's on a par with the organization's 
foolish slogan, “guns don’t kill people, 
people kill people.” 

In any event, Meese apparently was won 
over by the NRA. He withdrew the proposed 
legislation from final consideration by the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

That may not end the matter, however. A 
ban on plastic guns has strong support from 
police agencies, including the U.S. Secret 
Service, which says that non-metallic hand- 
guns “could have a devastating impact on 
our protective mission.” The Secret Service 
is charged with protecting Meese's boss, 
President Reagan, as well as some other top 
government officials and presidential candi- 
dates. Several members of Congress also 
support a ban. 

There is no need for plastic handguns. 
With or without Meese's support, Congress 
should pass a law outlawing them. 


AIDS AND THE COMMUNITIES 
HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, on October 19, 
1987, | was privileged to cohost with our 
former colleague, Edward l. Koch, mayor of 
New York City, the “Мауогѕ’ Conference on 
AIDS." The conference brought together 
mayors and local chief executives from across 
the country to discuss the impact of the AIDS 
epidemic on our cities and localities. 

The keynote address was given by Dr. June 
Osborn, dean of the School of Public Health 
of the University of Michigan. Her presentation 
was often disquieting, sometimes critical, but 
always thought-provoking. 

In confronting the AIDS crisis, Dr. Osborn 
challenges all policymakers—Federal, State, 
and local—to modulate our public and private 
responses to fit the facts, as we learn them, 
and to use those facts to form the centerpiece 
of our policymaking. | believe that her remarks 
are worth taking time to consider. Therefore, | 
would ask that the following excerpts from Dr. 
Osborn's presentation before the "Mayors' 
Conference on AIDS" be included in the 
RECORD. 


AIDS AND THE COMMUNITIES 


(By June E. Osborn) 


For the first time in human history, we 
have all the information we need to avoid 
an epidemic by personal decisions about be- 
havior. There will never be a better vaccine 
tan that! We should celebrate the fact that 
in just six short years, biomedical and epide- 
mological scientists have constructed a firm 
foundation of abundant data on which to 
build carefully focussed policies which are 
responsible to the precise contours of the 
epidemic. The good news is that our seem- 
ingly extravagant investments in basic re- 
search were in the nick of time, and we are 
in a position to respond to а major plague 
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without panic and without resort to draconi- 
an extremes of social action. 

But we have quite an agenda! We need to 
find ways to educate our people to those 
things that are risky and those that are not. 
We need to find ways to provide many levels 
of care to young adults stricken in the 
prime of life. We need to be addressing cruel 
questions about housing and employment 
and insurance and provision of health care 
for persons with AIDS, about burnout and 
postgraduate education for health care pro- 
fessionals, and about realistic and unreason- 
ing fears of health care workers—the list 
seems almost endless. 

Immersed as I am in these matters, I find 
it startling that much of the political dia- 
logue about AIDS has little to do with the 
realities of the epidemic, its control and its 
containment. Instead the proposals put for- 
ward in the name of public health and 
public policy seem to ignore all that we have 
learned about the virus and its modes of 
transmission and, worse yet, to be predicat- 
ed on stark unrealism. The general public 
indulges itself in complaints about the taste- 
lessness of condom advertising and persever- 
ates about the ephemeral risk of mosqui- 
toes; and many public policy makers seem to 
be operating on the notion that we are 
coping with a short-term or finite problem; 
that the good old days will return in 1991 or 
soon thereafter. 

Let us dispense with those dreams quickly: 
AIDS is here to stay! It is like the day after 
Pearl Harbor—the world has changed and 
will never be the same again. AIDS will be a 
fact of life for our children’s children; we 
can exert great influence on how dominant 
a force it will be, but we cannot make it dis- 
appear. The awful projections of a quarter- 
of-a-million Americans dead or dying of 
AIDS by 1991 are based on sufficiently valid 
data that, while they might be low, they will 
assuredly not be high. And nothing says 
that there won’t be a further stepwise in- 
crease in 1992 and beyond, in the absence of 
public education and effective warnings—a 
national effort still not launched in the U.S. 
more than six years into the epidemic! 

While the options of quarantine, of uni- 
versal mandatory testing, or of “not deliver- 
ing health care” are easily invoked, they are 
in reality unthinkable. If we have learned 
one thing in the twentieth century, it 
should have been that there are no 
"others"—that to declare one group of 
lesser value or beyond help is to degrade us 
all in intolerable ways. 

For instance, let’s look at quarantine more 
closely. In America we are talking about as 
many as two million individuals in whom in- 
fection and infectiousness are lifelong. They 
do not represent a threat to others except 
by the closest kind of consensual behavior; 
and yet in vague opinion polls, quarantine 
has sometimes had the support of 25 per- 
cent or more of the American people. The 
logistics would be daunting, to say the least: 
how would we do that, even if we could find 
an appropriate island or enclave? Would we 
feed them? Would we have them make li- 
cense plates for a living? We would certainly 
have to guard them to keep them from slip- 
ping out; and I guess we would also have to 
guard the guards, since the temptation to 
slip in would always be there for family 
members, loved ones or individuals whose 
responsiveness to pathos or sexual allure 
might overcome their caution. This all 
sounds so perverse that I hate to discuss it; 
but the winds of society are blowing strong 
in this irrational and dangerous direction, 
and silent contemplation of such atrocious 
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options haunts the public policy debate in 
significant ways. 

Indeed, I am suspicious that some thought 
of quarantine lies in the back of the minds 
of policy makers who seem to be positively 
possessed with the tenacious wish to screen. 
When pressed to justify their position, advo- 
cates of mandatory or very widespread anti- 
body testing to detect asymptomatic infect- 
ed individuals fall back on the rationale 
that it would be desirable to know with 
greater accuracy how many people are in- 
fected. Since they aren’t doing much with 
the information we already have in hand, I 
find that argument peculiarly unconvincing; 
and anyway, we don’t have to violate peo- 
ple’s privacy and autonomy to do that; we 
can get a very good idea of virus prevalence 
through anonymous samplings of collected 
sera. 

But a more fundamental argument arises 
concerning mandatory testing: given that 
the very restricted modes of transmission 
are consensual and private in nature, limita- 
tion of virus spread is based of necessity on 
voluntary changes in behavior. Since intra- 
venous drug use is already illegal, the use of 
mandatory urine testing for drugs is an in- 
teresting “trial run." Thus far the chief re- 
sults of such programs of which I am aware 
are—first—a black market in “negative” 
urine and—second—(in reaction to that) a 
level of intrusion in observing the donation 
of the urine to verify its authenticity that 
makes one shiver at the implication for 
AIDS control. 

Mandatory premarital screening would 
detect fewer than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
those currently infected, and the cost of 
doing it right would exceed $100 million. 

The very gravity of our epidemic situa- 
tion, it seems to me, demands that we be 
honest in our critical assessment of past 
policies. If we are honest with ourselves, 
then in point of fact I think penicillin, 
rather than public health officialdom, de- 
serves the credit for curtailing syphilis; and 
the explosive spread of antibiotic-resistant 
gonococci and the advent of chlamydia and 
a host of untreatable sexually transmitted 
diseases among both homosexuals and het- 
erosexuals should warn us not to be so un- 
critical of past strategies. Even in the in- 
stance of smallpox—the only disease we 
have ever managed to eradicate—it is clear 
that administrative brilliance and focussed 
efforts based on a refined knowledge of the 
virus’ properties and modes of spread ac- 
complished in a decade what a vaccine had 
failed to achieve in nearly two centuries. 

Let me be very clear: the horror of AIDS 
and its inexorable progress to an unpeaceful 
death is such that any political or ethical 
analysis would mandate whatever public 
health policies were best designed to abort 
the epidemic at the earliest opportunity. 
But even our immigrant screening plan is 
“off the wall” and dangerous in its thought- 
lessness, for AIDS is, after all, the only cate- 
gory I know of in which we are not export- 
ers, not importers, and that policy, which 
goes into effect December 1, is likely to pro- 
voke retaliation so massive that we will all 
do well to remember the stimulus and try to 
avoid similar xenophobic nonsense in the 
future. As to civil liberties and public 
health, it is a happy fact that the data lead 
to the conclusion that wise policies will opti- 
mize them both. 

Just so you don’t go away saying that I 
saw no use for the antibody screening test, 
let me describe what I believe to be its 
proper uses, First, mandatory screening of 
the donors of blood and blood products and 
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of organs/tissues/cells is clearly important 
and warrants the investments in its deploy- 
ment that have been made. Second, I am 
fully in favor of voluntary testing in the 
context of counselling, confidentiality, and 
anonymity (if deemed necessary by the par- 
ticipant). 

We should facilitate the use of the test, 
but there is much work to be done here, for 
many communities have located their alter- 
native test sites in the heart of the inner 
city or in the sexually transmitted diseases 
clinic, and the social disincentive to use 
their services can be quite strong for the 
worried well. Furthermore, the medical pro- 
fession is not yet well educated about the 
epidemic. Bisexuality, closet homosexuality 
and the patronization of prostitutes—not to 
mention experimental use of illicit intrave- 
nous drugs—are not common topics of dis- 
cussion in the present-day patient-physician 
relationship; and the CEO of a company 
may well hesitate to confide in his physi- 
cian, with whom he also plays golf on 
Wednesdays. Our policies should recognize 
this and facilitate realistic testing opportu- 
nities so that worried individuals can learn 
their status and behave responsibly toward 
their loved ones, as most wish to do. 

In short, we haven't tried the voluntary 
approach to control of the virus of AIDS 
nearly as energetically as I believe we must. 
Our data tell us that in both the U.S. and 
Europe, when high risk individuals have 
been educated to recognize the specific be- 
haviors that put them at risk, the results in 
terms of behavior modification have been 
truly astonishing. Compared to prior efforts 
at any sort of health education, much less 
sex education, the magnitude of change has 
been dramatic. And there is a special urgen- 
cy about individuals who have yet to adopt 
lifestyles: about adolescents and children. 
We need their willing attention, not their 
surly compliance; the tone of our preventive 
programs will do much to determine which 
we get. 

The central point about testing is that the 
antibody test is most useful as an adjunct to 
behavioral councelling, not the converse; 
and change in intimate sexual and drug- 
using behavior is far less likely to occur 
under mandate than it is by voluntary par- 
ticipation and cooperation. The human re- 
sources necessary for effective counselling 
are in short supply right now, what with 
blood screening and alternative test site 
needs; and wasting such resources on poorly 
targeted mass programs is hardly wise. 

Let us look at some other things we 
should be doing, besides optimizing the use 
of the antibody test through well-conceived 
programs of voluntary participation. Well, 
obviously we should have been conducting 
public education campaigns long since; in 
fact, I find myself quite embarrassed when I 
am at the World Health Organization in 
Geneva to try to explain to my colleagues 
from other industrialized countries that we 
have yet to mount a coordinated program of 
public education in the United States. With 
two dozen or two hundred cases, the vast 
majority of countries who can afford to 
have deployed the full power of their media 
and government access to warn their people 
of the new threat; and we, with 43,000 cases, 
1-2 million infected, and the experience 
from which they are all learning, have been 
officially mute! 

Would you believe that October is U.S. 
AIDS Awareness and Prevention Month? 
Have you heard so much as an official whis- 
per? Isn’t it embarrassing! The federal gov- 
ernment seems to be too impoverished to 
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buy prime t.v. time, so they tried radio; and 
the pamphlet that was to have gone to 
every household in the land has once again 
flunked the censors and had to be with- 
drawn. Oh how I wish we would at least do 
it right if we are going to be this late about 
it. People ask me sometimes how much I 
think would be “enough” in a public educa- 
tion campaign. I tell them that I don’t want 
us public health people to seem greedy, so I 
would settle, for starters, for equal time 
with the U.S. military recruiting advertise- 
ments! We could even borrow the Army's 
theme song Be all that you can be!“ for 
while they are talking about what to do 
with a kid’s future, we are talking about 
whether that kid has a future. 

Our official silence is almost eerie—for 
there is an urgent duty to warn. We must be 
sure that the elegant science which has 
brought us so far so fast in understanding 
transmission patterns of HIV is not neutral- 
ized completely by a moralism which rejects 
discussion of any options except monogamy 
or chastity. I know of no society in which 
those are the sole patterns of sexual behav- 
ior, and ours is surely not going to be the 
first! Failure to warn about the new virus 
and its lethal consequences is an extraordi- 
nary punishment for unapproved sexual ac- 
tivity. We do need some media time, for 
there is really quite a lot to talk about. 
While we would like everyone to conform to 
the safest of sexual mores and to abstain 
from drugs, I honestly don't think we need 
to restrict our messages during precious 
media minutes simply to tell them that; 
anyway, Secretary Bennett has now helped 
us out with his own pamphlet which is 
rather exclusively devoted to extolling the 
virtues of the moral life. 

But the average age of onset of sexual ac- 
tivity in some surveys is sixteen; we have 
the worst epidemic of teenage pregnancy in 
the industrialized world; and given those re- 
alities, alternatives do need to be discussed. 
Condoms, for instance, are quite effective 
(although not foolproof) in preventing the 
spread of the virus of AIDS during inter- 
course when used appropriately; and it is 
hard for me to believe, when condoms are 
among the perilously few defenses we have 
to turn to in limiting the spread of a killer, 
that someone could perceive silence as an 
ethically defensible stance. Not only do we 
not have national educational programs 
about this, but our public laws—enforcing 
an unreal morality—mitigate against pru- 
dent behavior; for instance I am told that 
there are still many cities where a woman 
found carrying a condom could be arrested 
for prostitution! 

What about drug users? and needles—how 
about free needle exchanges? As commonly 
happens with a good catch-phrase, the 
notion of ‘‘free needles” sets morals aflame 
and distorts the discussion. It is contended 
that easy access to needles and syringes 
would encourage drug use. I don’t know 
whether it would or not—some European 
countries have needle exchanges which 
have worked well and have not had that 
effect. Clearly the issue is not a simple one, 
but the fact is that drug use is the open 
avenue to the epidemic' future and we 
should not spend time quarrelling but find 
out! It was with that in mind that the Insti- 
tute of Medicine/National Academy of Sci- 
ences study group recommended that this 
issue be put to experimental test. 

The needle argument is a distraction of 
course, from the shocking omission in our 
so-called “war on drugs.” What sort of a 
moral crusade is it when no accommodation 
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is made for prisoners of war! There are not 
now enough treatment slots in the United 
States to accommodate those addicts who 
already “want ош.” Can you imagine put- 
ting a heroin addict on a six-month waiting 
list when she seeks treatment? 

It has been said that we haven't yet made 
an impact about AIDS on drug users; but 
how would you ever know, when there is no 
opportunity for them to react? I believe we 
should not consider our policies even vague- 
ly rational with respect to the AIDS epi- 
demic (not to mention the drug epidemic) 
until the treatment centers have openings 
going begging and until sexual partners of 
addicts are found, organized and mobilized 
into self-help groups. 

I have spent quite a bit of time on drugs, 
for it is difficult to overemphasize the role 
drug users will play in the future of the epi- 
demic, By 1991 the percent of women in- 
volved will have increased from 7 percent to 
9 percent, with drug use or sexual partner- 
ship with a drug user as the major vehicle. 
More than 90 percent of pediatric AIDS will 
be the direct or indirect result of drugs. 
Even in the context of female prostitution, 
the likelihood of a prostitute being infected 
and therefore potentially infectious tracks 
dominantly with i.v. drug use. 

The challenge to health care is so large a 
topic that I cannot grapple with it meaning- 
fully in a brief overview. The provision of 
beds may present a bit of a problem as our 
numbers of AIDS cases increase ten-fold; 
but the hospitals had overbuilt in recent 
decades and we may be able to reopen some 
olds wards if we can figure out the financ- 
ing. But ominously, there are many places 
where AIDS patients are unwelcome; the 
reason given is fear, and yet there is the 
strongest kind of evidence that they present 
far less threat to their caretakers than do 
persons infected with half a dozen more fa- 
miliar pathogens. Indeed, if health care 
workers were well protected against hepati- 
tis B, their protection against HIV would be 
one hundred times greater than required, 
for the virus of AIDS is a puny thing indeed 
when it comes to transmission. 

Even if acute care hospitals can get their 
act together, there is another kind of prob- 
lem with provision of health care. AIDS pa- 
tients don’t really need to be hospitalized 
for the rest of their lives once the diagnosis 
is made. They can continue to function, to 
create and to contribute to society if they 
are supported in ways molded to their 
needs, which will change gradually over 
time. There need to be options which can 
account for this: outpatient care for those 
who can function; home care for those 
whose only medical need for the moment is 
intermittent intravenous therapy; long-term 
care for those whose debility is substantial 
but whose acute care needs are very limited; 
and finally, hospice care for those who have 
nearly reached the end of the dreadful road 
and should be helped to die with dignity. 
And all along this continuum of care there 
must be compassion, for to withhold it and 
allow the institutionalization of blaming the 
victim is to wound our society seriously if 
not mortally. 

This is really a familiar list of needs, for 
our elderly register almost exactly the same 
set of requirements to complete their lives 
optimally—and yet we lack the institutions 
to meet these needs, and even where they 
exist, AIDS patients are being turned away 
out of misplaced fear. That is only a sample 
of a daunting health care agenda, and we 
had better hop to it, for even the short-term 
coping strategies are being swamped as the 
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numbers of AIDS cases increase inexorably. 
We should fear the consequences of inac- 
tion, for it may be hard to reconstruct our 
jerry-built health care system once it is 
overwhelmed. 

Our generation has spent much time wor- 
rying about thermonuclear bombs, for good 
reason. But while we were doing so, less 
than thirty years ago, a veritable microbio- 
logical bomb was quietly detonated in our 
midst. Now it is up to us to see whether we 
can mobilize what we have learned—and 
ironically, in an era in which science and 
technology have been turned to with almost 
blind confidence, it will be our challenge to 
face this new pandemic microbe without im- 
mediate recourse to drugs or vaccines. 


JONESTOWN—NINE YEARS 
LATER 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, 9 years ago this 
week 913 people, including Congressman Leo 
J. Ryan, were murdered or committed suicide 
at Jonestown, Guyana. The world was 
stunned. Some of us recall catching the first 
snatches of the story breaking on the radio. 
Then the television pictures followed which 
ended when cameraman, Bob Jones, died 
from the gunfire. Finally, there was the now 
famous aerial footage of the hundreds of 
bodies, like grotesque flowers, spread out 
across the Guyana countryside. 

Jim Jones, who perpetrated this horror had, 
however, enjoyed a prominent position as 
leader of his People’s Temple in the San 
Franciso area. He was courted by powerful 
politicians who knew that Jones could deliver 
votes. As the People’s Temple grew in size, 
so did Jones’ influence. He became a figure 
of statewide interest. 

But the politicians saw only the public side 
of the People's Temple—free medical care, 
children's day care programs, food handouts, 
and drug rehabilitation were among Jones' 
projects. Behind this facade was a world of 
brutality, humiliation, and appalling tyranny. In 
one horrifying example, Michele Brady, a 12- 
year-old girl with a history of mental instability, 
was locked in a wooden box measuring 3 feet 
wide, 4 feet long, and six feet high. She was 
left there for a week with only two tiny holes 
for air, a can for a toilet, and just water to 
drink. This was but one action of the man who 
would later compel his followers, including 
little Michele, to commit suicide. 

So what did we learn from Jonestown? Al- 
though we recall the carnage, did we take any 
steps to prevent a comparable tragedy in the 
future? Apparently not, for destructive cults 
using techniques pioneered by Jim Jones 
abound today. Such is the power of these 
groups that to name them results in harass- 
ment and threats of violence. The results are 
terrifying but America is turning a deliberately 
blind eye to these atrocities. In our midst we 
have an invisible Jonestown. 

In an effort to help increase our knowledge 
of these destructive cults, | am sponsoring 
House Joint Resolution 390 which designates 
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the week of November 13-19, 1988, as “Ма- 
tional Cult Awareness Week.” | urge my col- 
leagues to support independence of thought 
and freedom from the ultimate tyranny, mind 
control, and to join with me in backing this ini- 
tiative. 

If anyone doubts the severe damage inflict- 
ed by these destructive cults, | commend the 
following article by Gary Scarff who fled from 
the People's Temple shortly before Jones- 
town. It is vital that we all remember his story 
for, in the words of Jim Jones "Those who 
forget the past are condemmed to repeat it.” 

[From the Cult Awareness Network News, 

Jonestown Edition 1987] 
A LIGHT AT THE END OF THE TUNNEL 
(By Garry L Scarff) 

“Be patient with yourself. There is a light 
at the end of the tunnel" I never knew 
until these last few years how much truth 
there would be in these words. Ten years 
ago in the summer of 1977, I fled the Peo- 
ple's Temple, leaving behind my beloved 
father, my “brother” Mike Prokes, whom I 
drew very close to, and the man from whom 
I sacrificed my soul, my love, and my identi- 
ty—Rev. Jim Jones. 

It was 10 years ago when disillusionment 
with the Temple and “Dad” (the nickname I 
was forced to use to refer to Jim) took its 
course. The disillusionment became more 
profound than all of my feelings of hope- 
lessness and personal failure that I knew 
would follow if I left the church. 

There was a constant barrage of humilia- 
tion, never-ending catharsis sessions, homo- 
sexual abuse. I was totally devoted and loyal 
to Dad, whose conduct alternated between 
drug-induced, violent vituperation and fa- 
therly affection. There were incidents of 
“disciplinary actions” performed in more 
severe and creative fashion as time passed, 
and perverse and criminal acts that I was a 
loyal participant in and which stood against 
every moral and Christian standard I had 
ever abided by. 

I remember my defection from the 
Temple well. It’s like it happened yesterday. 
It was July 14, 1977, and I decided to share 
my disillusionments with Dad. It was hard 
because the last time I was disciplined for 
my rebellion, I was held down and paddled 
with the ‘Board of Education’ 38 times. The 
resulting pain and injury lasted several 
months. 

But, I decided I must act like a man and 
get it off my chest. I consulted with my 
father who was doing some construction 
repair in Dad’s library. With my father in 
tow, we approached Dad’s office, and we 
went in. In the office was Dad and three of 
his lieutenants. 

My father told Dad why we were there. 
Dad told his aides to leave the office, and he 
assured me that everything was all right. 
Dad reminded me of when I first came to 
the Temple, how hard I worked to convert 
my father into the fold, how irresponsible 
and troubled I was before I came to him, 
and how much he loved me. He told me that 
if I left, I may never see my father or Mike 
again. 


Dad acted very compassionate and under- 
standing. My father and I started to cry. I 
was confused and in pain. I didn’t want to 
leave my father and Mike, whom I revered 
as a “brother” I never had. 

June Crym, Dad's secretary, came into the 
room and told my father he was needed 
downstairs. I didn't want him to leave. He 
became angry and told me to “grow up". He 
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told me that Dad loved me very much and 
that I should have more respect for him. 

After my father left, three of Dad's aides 
came back into the room. They looked very 
angry. Dad now was seething. He told me 
that I didn't want to leave, that I was too 
"sick and retarded" to know what I really 
wanted and that he was getting sick of argu- 
ing with me. Dad told me that I must be 
punished. 

I knew what this meant, and I was para- 
lyzed with fear and hurt. He told me that I 
must be punished to kill the rebelliousness 
that could land me in prison for the rest of 
my life. 

The aides forced me out of the room and 
downstairs. I resisted to no avail. They took 
me to a room and shoved me on the floor 
and discussed how I should be punished. 

They were enjoying this. One of them 
produced & gun and taunted me with it, 
pointing it at me and clicking the trigger. I 
was scared and crying. They were laughing 
and calling me names. They decided to 
“Бох” me. 

One of the aides started punching me 
with his fists. The aide with the gun told me 
that after they were through, they were 
going to shoot me in the crotch to cure me 
of my homosexuality. They were really 
laughing now. 

As the aide approached, something in me 
snapped. I burst out of the room and ran 
out of the building into the compound. I ran 
to the fence, but there was & guard at the 
gate and he started to come toward me. I 
ran to а school bus parked parallel to the 
fence, and climbed to the roof of the bus. 

I heard a noise like a firecracker and a 
whizzing sound. I felt а sharp pain in my 
right forearm. I leapt to the fence and 
climbed over. I fell to the ground on my 
ankle and sprained it. 

Blood was all over my shirt and my arm. I 
was scared stiff and I ran to get away from 
my pursuers. 

I spent the rest of the day and night 
hiding out in parks and behind buildings. I 
called Deanna Mertle, а fellow member who 
defected from the Temple earlier and whom 
Jim called a “lesbian enemy." I told Deanna 
where I was and she picked me up and hid 
me from Dad. 

Much has happened in the 10 years since I 
fled the Temple, so much that it would fill 
many chapters in a book. The mass murder- 
suicides took the life of my father, and good 
friend Phil Blakey. Phil's wife Debbie, es- 
caped with the help of the U.S. Mission in 
Guyana. 

Several months later, and three days after 
I visited with him, my "brother" Mike 
Prokes called а news conference and com- 
mitted suicide а few feet away from report- 
ers. 

Fifteen months after the murder suicides, 
my ‘savior’ Deanna Mertle (later changed to 
Mills), her husband Al, and their daughter 
Daphne, were murdered execution-style in 
their Berkeley home. The case has never 
been solved. I later took legal action against 
the assets of the Temple and was awarded 
damag 


es. 

One of the most disturbing post-cult expe- 
riences I faced, which seems little changed 
today, is the societal attitudes toward cults 
and its members: ignorance, hatred, misun- 
derstanding and widespread attitudes re- 
flected in the adage, “What doesn't happen 
in our backyard, is not our problem.” 

Ironically, this is the same attitude re- 
flected by then-President Jimmy Carter 
after the Jonestown tragedy. 

My post-cult journey took me to many 
priests, ministers, doctors, psychologists, 
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and others in the mental health community 
who treated me like an outcast, a “space 
cadet”, one not to be taken seriously. Only 
after the Jonestown incident, did some 
change occur in the mental health commu- 
nity, but not much. 

In 1979, I was involuntarily committed by 
my mother to a state mental institution for 
serious psychological trauma and suicidal 
tendencies. During this time, I was victim to 
numerous threatening phone calls from sur- 
viving Temple members, and in one inci- 
dent, my family pet was strangled and 
hanged outside our front door with a note 
stating that I was next. 

The police refused to acknowledge it as 
anything other than a demented joke of 
pranksters. The incidents were serious 
enough to warrant my mother and I going 
to court and having my name permanently 
changed as protection. 

The counseling at the mental hospital 
helped to diffuse some fears and paranoias, 
but did nothing to rescue me from the feel- 
ing and psychosis that I brought out of the 
People’s Temple. The mental health com- 
munity, though concerned and having their 
hearts in the right place, simply was not fa- 
miliar with cults, thus it did nothing to rid 
me of the shame, frustrations, and trauma I 
earned as a defector, a traitor, and a survi- 
vor. 

In 1980, after years of living in a dissaso- 
ciated state, I found a ‘light at the end of 
the tunnel’, Anne and Adrian Greek, with- 
out whose assistance I would have died long 
ago—another People’s Temple suicide statis- 
tic. They helped me to assimilate back into 
society, without pressuring me to forget 
who I was or what cult I came from. 

I gravitated toward the Greeks, to a new 
friend, Chris Rudie, an ex-Moonie turned 
deprogrammer and the Citizens Freedom 
Foundation (now Cult Awareness Network), 
where I was accepted as a normal human 
being, where I could relate to people who 
understood my frustrations, and with whom 
I shared a common experience and goal in 
life. 

The greatest achievement which I credit 
the Greeks with is in helping me to over- 
come my ingrained inability to escape or 
cope effectively with the past or to venture 
in the present, let alone take any steps to 
plan for the future. For years after my con- 
tact with the Greeks, I longed for the 
Temple again, to be with my church family, 
to be with my father and Mike, aching to 
die and to be with those who had perished 
in Jonestown, inwardly cursing fate for al- 
lowing me to survive. 

What has society learned from the Peo- 
ple's Temple? Should we forget that it hap- 
pened and allow it to fade as an unpleas- 
antry in American history? Can we carry 
that experience forward and learn some- 
thing from it? When President Carter tried 
to diffuse the Jonestown situation by telling 
the U.S. that “we have no responsibility” 
for what happened in South America, it was 
a very painful moment for me. 

The same attitude was shared by many in 
American society, who would rather disasso- 
ciate themselves from any act that they 
were not personally involved with. That at- 
titude is reflected even today. 

In fact, I was confronted by two such ex- 
amples in my own “backyard”. At the na- 
tional CFF Conference in Los Angeles 
(1983), I was confronted by several partici- 
pants who, noting my affiliation with the 
People’s Temple, inquired as to whom my 
“guru” was? Ironically, it was Los Angeles 
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where I first met Rev. Jim Jones and joined 
the People’s Temple. 

Last year, a CFF member labeled me as a 
“token People’s Temple member” and 
stated that “we should forget Jonestown be- 
cause it happened a long time ago . . . and 
should concern ourselves with cults in exist- 
ence today.” People fail to realize that the 
initial need for a cult awareness movement 
arose after the calamity of the People’s 
Temple and Jonestown. 

It is my sincere hope that the Cult Aware- 
ness Network will continue to thrive, grow 
and succeed in its goals to educate and serve 
mankind. 

And for the cult members, may I say that 
one of the most important things we can 
offer is HOPE, with positive direction, en- 
couragement, and believability. We should 
all remember the adage which, ironically, 
was often repeated by Jim Jones: “Those 
who forget the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” 


THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE PACIFIC JEWISH CENTER 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to congratulate the Pacific Jewish 
Center which is celebrating its 10th anniversa- 
гу serving the Venice-Santa Monica area. 

It started in 1977 as a tiny synagogue on 
the Venice oceanfront. From its original mem- 
bership of only three families, it has grown 
into an institution which now serves over a 
thousand people. Its dynamic educational, reli- 
gious, and social service programs are so 
unique and outstanding that they have gained 
national prominence. And a remarkably gifted 
author, my friend Michael Medved, serves as 
its president. 

The synagogue was dying of lack of mem- 
bership until the founding members of the Pa- 
cific Jewish Center arrived. Under the leader- 
ship of Rabbi Daniel Lapin, a recently natural- 
ized American citizen, the size of the member- 
ship has grown tremendously. Sixty marriages 
have been celebrated and over 100 children 
have been born in the last 10 years. 

But now a new crisis has arisen. The 70 
year old building fails to meet the 1983 earth- 
quake safety standards and, therefore, has 
been condemned by the city of Los Angeles. 

On Thursday, December 17th, the third 
night of Hanukkah, a gala banquet will be held 
at the Beverly Hilton Hotel in Beverly Hills to 
raise the funds necessary to save the syna- 
gogue and the fine programs it sponsors. 

The dinner will honor Mr. Elliot Gould, who, 
in addition to being one of the most distin- 
guished actors in America, has long been 
active in philanthropic causes and is deserving 
bes Йемен The remarkably talented com- 
2 Marvin Hamlisch will be 

New York to be the master of 


haga awa to the success of this 
урей әре the long life of this historic 


vale sh ul by the beach.” 
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PREPARED TESTIMONY OF 
BRIAN WILLSON, OFFERED TO 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON IN- 
VESTIGATIONS, COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES 


HON. BARBARA BOXER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mrs. BOXER. Mr. Speaker, on September 1, 
my constituent, Mr. S. Brian Willson, lost both 
his legs and suffered other serious injuries in 
a tragic incident—he was run over by a train 
near the Concord Naval Station. On Novem- 
ber 18, he came all the way from his home in 
California to Washington to appear before the 
Subcommittee on Investigations and to tell his 
story. 

For nearly 5 hours, Mr. Willson sat patiently, 
listening to other witnesses testify, but when it 
came his turn, the subcommittee acted to ex- 
clude from the hearing record most of his pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Speaker, | am truly dismayed by the fail- 
ure of the subcommittee to allow Mr. Willson 
to enter into the hearing record his entire pre- 
pared statement. The right of every American 
to free speech, to express his or her views— 
even unpopular or minority views—is the very 
foundation of our democracy. 

Because my colleagues from California— 
Representatives RON DELLUMS, GEORGE 
MILLER, and NANCY PELOSI—and | feel so 
strongly that Brian Willson has the right to be 
heard, and that anything less diminishes the 
rights of all Americans, we include the at- 
tached copy of Mr. Willson’s statement in the 
Extension of Remarks: 

THE SEPTEMBER 1, 1987, TRAGEDY АТ CON- 
corp, СА, NAVAL WEAPONS STATION 
(CNWS): PERSPECTIVE OF THE PEOPLE IN- 
VOKING THE NUREMBERG PRINCIPLES AT 
CNWS 


(For hearings conducted by the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations, Washington, DC, November 18, 
1987) 

(Prepared and presented by S. Brian 
Willson) 


INTRODUCTION 


Nonviolence and pacifism are traditions in 
the United States with roots back to the co- 
lonial period. During the 17th century rec- 
ognition was legally granted to religiously 
principled colonists who refused to bear 
arms. According to The Power Of The 
People: Active Nonviolence In The United 
States (New Society Publishers, 1987), 
“other components of contemporary nonvio- 
lence, such as the insistence upon freedom 
of conscience, the struggle to find a correct 
relationship with established authority, and 
the quest for community and a just social 
order can also be traced to the colonial 
period.” 

The right to dissent by the people against 
policies of our government has been a cher- 
ished protection since the beginning of our 
republic. On the eve of our own revolution, 
the Boston Tea Party of December 1773, 
committed a simple, but dramatic, act of dis- 
obedience against the laws of the British. 
The British declared martial law in Massa- 
chusetts, dissolved the colonial government, 
closed the port and sent in troops. As we all 
know town meetings and mass meetings 
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arose in opposition leading to the Revolu- 
tionary War, our liberation from monar- 
chial British rule, and creation of our guid- 
ing document, the Constitution of the 
United States of America, which begins with 
the words, We The People. Eleven years ear- 
lier, on July 4, 1776, the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed declaring that “Соу- 
ernments are instituted among Men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” In the 20th century, we have 
witnessed many movements of dissent using 
nonviolence against war, for woman’s suf- 
frage, promoting the organizing of labor, for 
disarmament, for civil rights, promoting 
peace, etc. 


PART I. THE ILLEGAL AND IMMORAL POLICIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT: VIETNAM 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA; SIGNIFICANCE OF NUR- 
EMBERG 


In 1966 I left graduate school to become 
an officer in the U.S. Air Force. In 1969 I 
was assigned to be a section leader as a secu- 
rity officer at Binh Thuy Air Base in Viet- 
nam. During and after my tour of duty 
there, I either participated in, witnessed, or 
heard the testimonies of other military per- 
sonnel, of behavior of our military forces in 
Vietnam that sickened me. After my dis- 
charge in 1970 as a Captain, I completed law 
school and become a member of the District 
of Columbia Bar. As I pondered Vietnam in 
my new profession I realized that we had 
participated in a massive way in the viola- 
tions of many international laws, including 
the Hague Convention of 1907, the Geneva 
Convention of 1949, the Nuremberg Princi- 
ples of 1946/1950, the United Nations Char- 
ter, among others. The common torture, 
mutilation and murder of prisoners and ci- 
vilians, the destruction of thousands of huts 
and villages, coastal and aerial bombard- 
ment of civilian targets, defoliation and de- 
struction of crops and massive land areas, 
the forced transfer of much of the popula- 
tion into “strategic hamlets”, the use of for- 
bidden gas and chemicals, the seizure and 
destruction of medical resources, among 
other behaviors, were all violations of inter- 
national law and fundamental standards of 
decency and fair rules. 

Though for many years the memories and 
thoughts of Vietnam began to fade, they 
become revived in the 1980s as I begin to 
learn more about our policies in Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, and Nicaragua. I began to 
become interested in studying the Nurem- 
berg Trials and the Principles that grew out 
of those Tribunals. My uncle had been a 
young military officer serving with the U.S. 
prosecution team at Nuremberg, under the 
chief U.S. prosecutor there, Justice Robert 
H. Jackson, who took leave from the Su- 
preme Court to be in charge of U.S. inter- 
ests at Nuremberg. Jackson had grown up in 
Jamestown, N.Y. area, a few miles from my 
home town, providing me with more than a 
passing interest in his role, both at Nurem- 
berg and on the Supreme Court. Upon sign- 
ing the London Agreement creating the 
basis for and existence of the International 
Military Tribunal, Jackson stated: “For the 
first time, 4 of the most powerful nations 
(U.S., France, Great Britain, Soviet Union) 
have agreed not only upon the principle of 
liability for war crimes of persecution, but 
also upon the principle of individual respon- 
sibility for the crime of attacking interna- 
tional peace." (Jackson, Statement of Chief 
Counsel Upon Signing of the Agreement, 19 
Temp. L.Q. 169 [1945-61) 

As it seemed more clear from my readings, 
and separately, from conversations with 
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people returning from Central America, I 
became alarmed that again I was aware of 
potential or actual violations of internation- 
al law by my own government’s policies. At 
the end of 1985, I resigned as director of a 
Vietnam Veterans Outreach Center and 
traveled to Nicaragua to experience the ef- 
fects of the monies appropriated by this 
Congress for the contras fighting the sover- 
eign elected government and people of Nica- 
ragua. I found that the contras regularly 
attack and destroy civilian targets such as 
health clinics, schools and farms, and tor- 
ture and murder many of the civilians. 
During my first and 3 subsequent trips to 
Nicaragua I continued to witness the after- 
math of contras atrocities and I was shock- 
ingly reminded of the war crimes we had 
committed in Vietnam. I wondered whether 
we learned from Vietnam? I wondered about 
the Nuremberg Principles. If my own gov- 
ernment was to violate international law, 
domestic law and our own Constitution, 
what responsibility do I have in upholding 
the law? WE THE PEOPLE remain the 
basis of and authority for our government. 
This is called popular sovereignty". If the 
government of the people no longer com- 
plies with its own laws, and no branch or in- 
stitution of that government is able or will- 
ing to assure compliance, then the people 
who form the basis of and authority for the 
government must, in fact, take whatever 
reasonable action is necessary to stop those 
violations and restore integrity of the gov- 
ernment and collective life in the society. 
The killing of civilians and their children 
and the destruction of civilian targets is ille- 
gal and immoral. Furthermore, the inter- 
vention into the sovereignty of another 
nation violates numerous international laws 
including the charters of the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of American 
States. 

See Appendix for statements summarizing 
my observations in Nicaragua: 13 January 
86 letter from Esteli, Nicaragua; 3/7/86 
essay, “Disinformation About Nicaragua: 
Prelude To Another Vietnam”; and April 4, 
1987 Veterans Peace Action Teams letter to 
the President and members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. For informa- 
tion regarding the violation of laws by the 
U.S. government, see in Appendix items: 
February 1987 memo, “U.S. Aggression Vio- 
lates Domestic And International Laws”; a 
1987 comment on the 1794 Neutrality Act; 
and portions of the August 12, 1949 
“Geneva Convention Relative To The Pro- 
tection of Civilian Persons In Time Of 
War”. For items related to the June 27, 1986 
World Court Judgment against the United 
States, ordering us to immediately cease and 
refrain from continuing any further aid to 
the contras, see in Appendix, “History of 
U.N. Charter, World Court, and this Judg- 
ment”. We committed an act of unprece- 
dented lawlessness when ignoring and defy- 
ing this judgment of the World Court. For 
information relating to the Nuremberg 
Principles, see items: “А Mini-History of the 
Nuremberg Principles”; “Commentary On 
Nuremberg Principles”; and Nov. 18, 1985, 
newspaper article, “New Holocaust Waits If 
World Forgets Principles Of Nuremberg”. 
Also see “Veterans Resolution", dated No- 
vember 23, 1986, from El Salvador resolving 
to ‘change the disastrous policies of the 
U.S. government“ in El Salvador. 

PART II. DEVELOPMENT OF THE NUREMBERG AC- 

TIONS AT CONCORD, CA NAVAL WEAPONS STA- 

TION (CNWS) 


The Concord, CA Naval Weapons Stations 
is one of the largest munitions depots on 
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the west coast of the United States. It has 
been the source of deployment of military 
munitions during World War II, Korea, 
Vietnam, and now Central America, among 
other military theaters. It also stores nucle- 
ar weapons. 

CNWS has been the site of citizen opposi- 
tion to the movement of its munitions 
during the Vietnam War. Marches, lengthy 
vigils, and frequent blocking of trucks and 
trains carrying munitions occurred through- 
out the period of the War. In the 1980s, 
there have demonstrations protesting the 
presence of nuclear weapons, and the move- 
ment of munitions to Central America. It 
has been reported that the most violent har- 
assment on the West Coast against anti- 
Vietnam War protesters was at CNWS. 

In the spring of 1987, having returned 
from trips to Nicaragua, Honduras, and ear- 
lier from El Salvador, I was in deep anguish 
over the number of amputees I had met as a 
result of the wars, most of them civilians, 
and the number of deaths I had observed, 
also mostly of civilians. Most of these 
deaths and amputations had occurred due 
to the actions of the U.S. financed contras 
in Nicaragua and Honduras, and the death 
squads in El Salvador. Most of the death 
squads in El Salvador have been shown to 
come from the police or army, both funded 
with U.S. dollars. 

Meeting with a few friends committed to 
nonviolently resisting the U.S. militariza- 
tion of the Central American region, we de- 
cided to revive the historic Bay Area focus 
on the role of CNWS in killing of civilians in 
violation of international, domestic and 
Constitutional Law. We had copy of a con- 
tract with the Government of El Salvador 
procured through the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act disclosing a number of bombs, 
white phosphorous rockets, and other muni- 
tions having been shipped from CNWS in 
June 1985. (See item in Appendix, “Stop 
The Arms Shipments” and attached 21 Aug 
1986 Department of the Air Force cover 
letter and “U.S. Dept. of Defense Offer And 
Acceptance"). I had learned of substantial 
bombings of El Salvadoran civilians while in 
El Salvador and an item in the July 1987 
Harper's magazine indicated that 230 El Sal- 
vadoran villages had been bombed or 
strafed by the Salvadoran Air Force in 1986. 
Furthermore, I had spent time with Eugene 
Hasenfus while he was incarcerated in Nica- 
ragua and learned of the air drop routes of 
U.S. military supplies from bases in ЕЛ Sal- 
vador to their ultimate destination to con- 
tras in Nicaragua. We had plenty of reason 
to ask that the CNWS exercise their duty to 
uphold the law and refrain from any fur- 
ther shipment of munitions directed toward 
Central America where thousands of civil- 
lans were being mained and murdered. 

We were committed to a sustained pres- 
ence at CNWS, using nonviolent attitudes 
апа actions in making our case that the 
movement of the munitions was in further- 
ance of the violations of International, do- 
mestic and Constitutional Law in the killing 
and maining of civilians in Central America 
and the invasion of sovereignty of nations. 
Our government remained in definace of an 
order of the World Court. In effect, we de- 
cided to invoke the Nuremberg Principles 
which imposes а duty upon all citizens, 
wherther civilian or military or other gov- 
ernment employees, to uphold the law. Fur- 
thermore, under Nuremberg, complicity 
continues the crime and the citizen has а 
duty to make known the violations of law 
committed by his or her government and to 
do everything reasonable to stop those vio- 
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lations from continuing—even when ordered 
otherwise by a superior. We desired to 
uphold the law. ` 

Utilizing the philosophy of nonviolence, 
we believe in open communications with all 
people, including officials, about our activi- 
ties. We believe in not directing any ill will 
toward any persons, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances. We detest the violent actions of 
people, but express our respect and love for 
the soul and humanity of every person. We 
believe that we must never inflict violence 
on another person, but, instead, will receive 
their violence in the process of seeking 
transformation of the violent heart. We be- 
lieve in active nonviolence where we must 
place our bodies between the bombs and 
their intended victims elsewhere. We devel- 
oped a “Covenant of Nonviolence: Nurem- 
berg Actions—Concord" which you can find 
in Exhibit A to the Appendix of my lawyer's 
“Summary of Events of September 1, 1987", 
dated Nov. 18, 1987. 

We began our sustained presence on June 
10, 1987, and everyone who desired to par- 
ticipate was required to experience several 
hours of nonviolent training. Participation 
at CNWS consisted in vigiling, blocking 
trucks, and providing various support serv- 
ices for the vigilers and blockers. The pres- 
ence continued throughout the summer, 
always at the same location on the Port Chi- 
cago side of the public highway in the area 
where the munitions trains cross the high- 
way from the Weapons Station. There was 
nearly always one or more, sometimes а 
couple of dozen, persons present during day- 
light hours from June 10 to September 1. 
Occasionally participants in the Nuremberg 
Actions would place their bodies in front of 
munitions trucks. Each participant would 
have previously received nonviolent train- 
ing. The main gate personnel would have 
been notified in.advance of the plan, con- 
sistent with our philosophy of open commu- 
nication. The blockers would either be ar- 
rested or moved out of the way by law en- 
forcement officers. On one occasion, a lone 
individual apparently did stand on the 
tracks in view of а moving munitions train. 
The train stopped before striking the indi- 
vidual. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIAN WILLSON 
HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, ! 
wish to associate myself with the comments 
of Representative Boxer, regarding the deci- 
sion of the Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Investigations not to allow S. Brian Willson's 
testimony to be included in its entirety in the 
official transcript of the November 18 hearing. 

| join with her and with Representatives 
PELOSI and DELLUMS in expressing my dismay 
at that action. Mr. Willson was struck and se- 
verely injured by a train just outside the Naval 
Weapons Station in Concord, CA, in my con- 
gressional district, while conducting a peaceful 
protest. 

What occurred at the protest, and its after- 
math, have attracted the attention of people 
from around the country; in fact, the repercus- 
sions have extended well beyond our own 
borders. 
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Mrs. BOXER has already included parts | 
and ІІ of Mr. Willson's prepared testimony in 
today's edition of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. | wish to contribute part Ill of Mr. 
Willson's testimony at this point, Mr. Speaker, 
so that any citizen will be able to read and un- 
derstand more completely Mr. Willson's ac- 
tions, the philosophical underpinnings of those 
actions, and the organization of the demon- 
stration which ended so tragically for Brian 
Willson: 

PART ПІ. PREPARATION FOR THE 40 DAY WATER 
ONLY VETERANS/CITIZENS FAST FOR LIFE AND 
PEACE ON THE RAILROAD TRACKS COMMENCING 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1987 
I decided during the summer that I would 

escalate my own participation in Nuremberg 

Actions by commencing a 40 day water only 

fast on September 1, 1987. This would be 

conducted on the railroad tracks themselves 
in an attempt to block movement of muni- 
tions trains every day for that 40 day 
period, Others were invited to join and sev- 
eral persons agreed to participate. Septem- 
ber 1 was the 1 year anniversary of the Vet- 
erans Fast For Life that I had participated 

in on the Capitol steps in Washington, D.C. 

Duncan Murphy, a World War II veteran 

participant in the 1986 Fast also agreed to 

be part of the 40 day Fast on the tracks. 

We would fast on the tracks adjacent to 
the location where the Nuremberg presence 
had occurred since June 10. No surprise lo- 
cations were desired. We had examined the 
history of people blocking trains and had 
concluded that certainly they would stop if 
notified in advance of our action. We had 
looked at pictures of other train blockades 
and the trains always had stopped. See 
copies of pictures in Appendix: “Hands 
Across the Tracks That Stopped The 
Trains”, Life, Oct. 8, 1956; 5/19/72, a/Life 
photo of a stopped locomotive for protest- 
ers; Ground Zero photos of people on the 
tracks anticipating blocking movement of a 
missile-laden train; and a September 4, 1987 
Boston Globe photo of veterans blocking 
movement of a commuter train which sits 
idly in the background while police move in 
to arrest the blockers. 

In preparing for the 40 day water only 
fast I volunteered for a physical examina- 
tion with a medical doctor who in turn was 
planning to monitor my condition through- 
out the fast to warn me of any complica- 
tions that might arise suggesting I prema- 
turely end the fast. I also expected to spend 
some or most of the 40 days in jail and had 
briefed the doctor on my need for potassium 
supplements during the fast to protect nu- 
trition of the heart and asked that he talk 
to the jailers about the importance of my 
receiving these supplements. 

The plan to fast on the tracks was freely 
discussed with many people and on August 
21, 1987, I sent a letter to Commander 
Lonnie Cagle of CNWS explaining in detail 
the nature and philosophy of the Septem- 
ber 1 plans that would last for at least 40 
days. Copies of that letter were sent to the 
Contra Costa Sheriff, the Concord Police 
Department, the California Highway Patrol, 
and a number of other elected officials, in- 
cluding Reps. Boxer and Miller of this panel 
today. A copy of the letter to Cagle is found 
in Exhibit I of the Appendix of my lawyer's 
written Summary.. .”, dated November 18, 
1987, of which you have a copy. A flier pub- 
licizing the commencement of the 40 day 
fast and nonviolent civil obedience by block- 
ading trains shipping weapons is exhibit K 
in the laywer’s Appendix. This flier was gen- 
erally distributed. 
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On Friday, August 28, 1987, the Contra 
Costa Times printed an article on page 5A, 
“Peace Group Sets Arms Blockade: Will 
Block Weapons Hauls At Concord Naval 
Station” where it is reported that we are 
“expected to start blocking trains Tuesday 
morning” (Sept. 1) The Contra Costa Times 
is the daily newspaper of the area in which 
the CNWS is located. 

On September 1 we planned a worship 
service on the tracks prior to a press confer- 
ence announcing the formal launching of 
the fast and the train blockage. Having 
never been arrested or jailed before, I was a 
bit anxious. I was most concerned about the 
fact that as the fast progressed, I might be 
hurt in the arresting process by officers re- 
moving me from the tracks repeatedly. Fast- 
ing on the Capitol steps seemed easy in com- 
parison to fasting on tracks attempting to 
block munitions trains subjecting myself to 
continual arrests. 

On the morning of Tuesday, September 1, 
Holley, my wife, and Gabriel, my stepson, 
drove to CNWS with fellow faster Duncan 
Murphy and another friend in time for the 
worship service we had planned. Shortly 
after arrival, standing at the summer long 
location of the Nuremberg Actions and near 
where the fast on the tracks was to begin in 
about an hour and a half, I remembered 
seeing my friend Michael Kroll drive up to 
be part of the morning events. Two photog- 
rapher friends and a Video friend were 
present to record the worship service, press 
conference, blocking action and anticipated 
arrests. Gabriel was going to witness his 
stepdad's first likely arrest. I greeted Mi- 
chael Kroll as he arrived at our site after 
parking his car. 

The next thing I remember is hearing а 
male voice speaking into my right ear 
saying: “You are in the John Muir Hospital 
in Walnut Creek and you were run over by 
the train." It was about 2 days later now 
and I remember thinking: “You must be kid- 
ding. They wouldn't run over me." 

I have what the doctors call regional am- 
nesia. Though I'm told that I was conscious 
the entire time prior to and after being 
struck by the train except for the time in 
the hospital under anesthesia during sur- 
gery, I have no memory of an approximate 2 
day period. Though receiving a serious blow 
to the head, I suffer from no brain damage. 
I will need a subsequent operation to place a 
protective material over the hole in my 
skull to safeguard the brain from further 
potential penetrations in the area of the 
current skull opening. 

My left ear was severed but was replaced 
during surgery. My right shoulder blade and 
right wrist were cracked. My right kidney 
was severely bruised. I experienced many 
skin lacerations and bruises. As you know 
both my legs were amputated below the 
knee, requiring me to learn to walk on arti- 
ficial legs, or prostheses. The biggest chal- 
lenge is learning to walk safely. 

I am excited to be alive to be here talking 
with you today. However, I am deeply con- 
cerned over the trauma that my stepson ex- 
periences from having witnessed the violent 
and egregious act of the locomotive running 
me down аз two members of the train crew 
stood on the front of the engine and as 
nearly 40 participants of Nuremberg Actions 
looked on with horror. One of those 40 was 
also my wife, Holley, who has also experi- 
enced tremendous stress since the tragedy. 
She literally saved my life by stopping the 
bleeding while а Navy ambulance team re- 
fused to help in either first aid or transport 
to а hospital. A Navy fire department crew 
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did administer minor assistance awaiting ar- 
rival of a county ambulance. 

I remain ever more committed in my re- 
solve to wage unconditional peace, nonvio- 
lently, with my life. There is no higher 
value or goal than peace with justice for all 
of humanity. Being a citizen of the Unii 
States, aware of the tremendous number о 
lives being maimed and murdered, or threat- 
ened with same, places a duty upon me to 
uphold not only international law, but fun- 
damental standards of justice and fairness 
required by our tradition and Constitution. 
I choose to be a citizen promoting decency 
and not barbarity, lawfulness and not law- 
lessness, and dignified and not diabolical be- 
havior. 


SUMMARY 


1. Nonviolent resistance and dissent are a 
traditional method for expressing outrage 
and opposition to illegal and immoral gov- 
ernmental policies in the United States. Dis- 
sent is a cherished right. 

2. The United States is violating a number 
of international and domestic laws and Con- 
stitutional provisions in its militarization of 
Central America—funding the equivalent of 
terrorism with the contras in Nicaragua and 
Honduras and death squads in El Salvador 
and Guatemala. 

3. The ultimate authority in a democracy 
is WE THE PEOPLE. The government of 
the United States is violating its own Su- 
preme Law. That leaves the people as the 
ultimate enforcer of law and morality. 

4. The Nuremberg Principles are part of 
the body of law of the United States that 
require individual responsibility and duty to 
uphold the law even if superiors are not. 

5. Nuremberg Actions—Concord Campaign 
is a citizen's effort invoking the Nuremberg 
Principles, upholding international law by 
stopping the movement of munitions that 
are in furtherance of a U.S. policy violating 
international law and our own Constitution. 

6. Nuremberg Actions—Concord Campaign 
is committed to nonviolence in spirit, atti- 
tude and action. Everything is done openly 
and with efforts to respect all human 
beings, no matter the circumstances. 

7. The action commencing on September 
1, 1987 was in furtherance of exercising a 
дш of citizenship according to the above 
ideas. 


БомЕ QUESTIONS 

Why are there no eyewitnesses, members 
of the train crew, or members of the com- 
mand structure of CNWS testifying at this 
hearing? 

A few minutes before I was struck, a dele- 
gation from Nuremberg Actions notified the 
CNWS duty officer at the main gate in writ- 
ing and orally that we were now on the 
tracks prepared to block a munitions train. 
Why was this information not conveyed to 
the train crew? Or was it? 

Why was there a truck load of marines 
within a few yards of our blocking action 
dressed in flak jackets and armed with M- 
16s for a few minutes prior to the tragic in- 
cident? They witnessed the entire scenario 
without responding to the train or the Nur- 
emberg Action people on and around the 
tracks. Why? Why did they say there was 
going to be violence that day when we reit- 
erated that we were committed to nonvio- 
lence? 

Why did the train crew not stop the train? 
Two crew members standing above the cow- 
catcher had to have seen the people sitting 
on the tracks with a large banner stradling 
the tracks behind them, with many other 
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people adjacent to the tracks. What possible 
explanation can there be for they not seeing 
us as there was plenty of visibility at that 
location? 

Why were the police conspicuously absent 
when they knew we were planning to block 
E train that morning and had been there 
earlier in the morning? 

Why did the Navy ambulance crew not 
assist a person near death on the tracks? 

Why did it take so long for a county am- 
bulance to arrive? 

Why was the train moving at least 17 
miles an hour across а public highway 
loaded with munitions, when it previously 
had almost always traveled so much more 
slowly? 

13 January 86 letter from Esteli, Nicara- 


gua. 
3/7/86 essay, “Disinformation About Nica- 


April 4, 1987 VPAT letter to Pres. Reagan, 
members of Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. 

February 1987 memo, “U.S. Aggression 
Violates...” 

Memo on Neutrality Act, dated 1987. 

Portion of August 12, 1949 Geneva Con- 
vention. 

“History of U.N. Charter, World Court, 
and this Judgement” and attachment, 

“A Mini-History of the Nuremberg Princi- 


ples. 

Nov. 18, 1985 newspaper article, “New Hol- 
ocaust . . . Principles of Nuremberg.” 

November 23, 1986 “Veterans Resolution" 
from El Salvador. 

Cover page with "Stop The Arms Ship- 
ments" at the top with attached 21 Aug. 
1986 letter from Dept. of Air Force and con- 
tract with El Salvador for shipment of mu- 
nitions from CNWS. 

October 8, 1956 Life photo of "Hands 
Across the Tracks. 

5/19/72 Life photo of locomotive stopped 
by demonstrators. 

Summer 1987 photos of people on the 
tracks from Ground Zero. 

September 4, 1987 Boston Globe photo of 
veterans blocking а commuter train. 

S. Brian Willson résumé. 


I am currently living in Esteli, Nicaragua 
with а local family. There is а group of us 
here, 24 total, mostly from North America. 
We are students, health care workers, pro- 
fessionals, a Vietnam Veteran, old and 
young, here to study Spanish and learn 
about Nicaragua firsthand. 

On Friday, January 10, U.S.-backed Con- 
tras ambushed and killed an agronomist and 
two aides on a road four miles outside of 
Esteli. The dead included two Estelianos. 
The next day, government militia pursued 
the Contra and at least two more people 
were killed, including a man whose job was 
to defend his local coffee cooperative. 

Meanwhile, my group had gone to a coop- 
erative nearby to help with the all-impor- 
tant coffee harvest. When I returned home, 
my Nicaraguan family greeted me with news 
of the attacks. One of those killed was from 
my family’s neighborhood. I had missed the 
funeral where, as the Nicaraguans say, “а 
mountain of people” came to share the 
grief; the Nicaraguans bury their dead im- 
mediately. 

Last night, the U.S.-backed Contras 
bombed an electricity tower, cutting off all 
power and the water pumps to Esteli, affect- 
ing the town of 60,000 people and the sur- 
rounding zone. Today, a truck dispensed 
water to all those who came with buckets. 
There's no electricity in the hospital where 
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premature babies may die. This letter is 
being written by the light of & candle. The 
entire town is in darkness, on alert, forced 
to prepare against further terrorist attack. 

Attacks by CIA-trained Contras against а 
civilian population is a violation of interna- 
tional law and the laws of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. To foment this kind of terrorism is not 
becoming of my country, or any civilized 
nation. Article 6 of our Constitution states 
that all treaties entered into are part of the 
supreme law of the land. The charter of the 
Organization of American States and nu- 
merous treaties call for non-aggression and 
peaceful resolution of conflict. 

I call on my people to urge an end to all 
US. military, financial, and logisti- 
cal aid to the Contra. A dialogue should be 
resumed between Nicaragua and the USA, 
and the embargo against Nicaragua lifted. 
Nicaraguans have the sovereign right to 
self-determination. 

As a North American, I have come to 
Nicaragua to learn why my government 
makes war against this country. I have 
learned that the people of Esteli have a his- 
tory of heroic resistance, first against the 
U.S.supported dictator Somoza and now 
the Contras. These people have long suf- 
fered at the hand of U.S. foreign policy, yet 
they intend to persevere, to rebuild their 
country after years of war. The victims of 
U.S. aggression are the everyday people, the 
kids in the street, the mothers, the men and 
farmworkers. Our group is contributing ma- 
terial and money to aid the displaced per- 
sons and families of the dead. 

My duty is to name the nameless people 
who are dying: Bayardo Aguilera, Bayardo 
Ruiz, Virgilio Talavera, Gilberto Diaz and 
Uriel Tercero. 

Sincerely, 

5. Brian Willson and on behalf of 23 other 

North Americans. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIAN WILLSON 
HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mrs. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | join ту col- 
leagues in taking the opportunity to ensure 
that Mr. Brian Willson’s testimony is heard by 
the Congress. |, too, am disappointed in the 
subcommittee's decision to prevent him from 
offering his full testimony. 

| will now continue with Mr. Willson's testi- 
mony beginning with his experiences while in 
Nicaragua titled “Disinformation About Nicara- 
gua: Prelude to Another Vietnam:” 
DISINFORMATION ABOUT NICARAGUA: PRELUDE 

TO ANOTHER VIETNAM 
(By S. Brian Willson) 

For nearly two months, I lived and freely 
traveled in Nicaragua, attending a language 
school in Esteli, residing with a Nicaraguan 
family, and talking with a variety of people 
in and out of government. I also talked with 
a number of imprisoned Contras, 

As a former officer in the U.S. Air Force 
and combat veteran of Vietnam, I have long 
been distressed with the emerging revision- 
ist interpretation promoting the nobility of 
our Vietnam history. Now I return from 
Nicaragua concerned that disinformation is 
now serving as a prelude to our increasing 
military intervention in that country of 3 
million people. 
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As veterans, our service and responsibility 
continues, requiring us to tell the truth as 
we see it to our country about the special 
burden and wisdom we possess from the re- 
alities of the Vietnam experience. 

The truth about Nicaragua, as I experi- 
enced it, is quite the opposite from what the 
Reagan administration, much of Congress, 
and most of the media are espousing. There 
is overwhelming support for the Sandinista 
government, and the society is a very open, 
not totalitarian, one. The 1984 elections 
were exceptionally fair as witnessed by a 
number of international observers. There is 
virtually no popular support for the terror- 
ists organized and paid for by the United 
States, and euphemistically called demo- 
cratic freedom fighters" by our leaders. 

I became acquainted with these terrorists 
my first week. They attacked just north and 
south of Esteli, killing 11 people, including a 
government agronomist. Two women cooks 
from a farming cooperative were also kid- 
napped. Several electric towers were blown 
up cutting off electricity for 3 days. Then a 
week before my departure a Swiss agrono- 
mist and 18 mothers and children were sav- 
agely ambushed northeast of Esteli. The 
Swiss and 5 mothers were murdered. The re- 
maining mothers and children were seri- 
ously injured having received over 200 bul- 
lets collectively. Two of the injured were 1 
year old babies. 

For the past 4 or 5 years, the Contras 
have frequently kidnapped, tortured, then 
killed local civilians, with the mutilated 
corpses deposited at visible locations. in an 
attempt to intimidate the populace. My Nic- 
araguan mother painfully described her 
journey to the mountain prior to the 1979 
triumph over Samoza to recover the re- 
mains of her son killed by the National 
Guard. After seeing his dismembered body 
she prayed that his killers had awaited his 
death before mutilating him. The tactics of 
today's terrorists are virtually identical to 
those of the Guard, understandable since 
the “special warfare" military training is 
conceived, financed, and conducted by the 
same agency—the U.S. Government. 

Despite the cruel and senseless war being 
waged against the Nicaraguan people, they 
remain steadfast in their continued support 
of & revolutionary development process 
which in а few short years has produced 
dramatic declines in illiteracy and infant 
mortality rates, earning special recognition 
from the United Nations. Numerous con- 
struction projects are underway of housing, 
schools, health clinics, ets., frequently with 
the help of people from any one of dozens 
of countries from Europe, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, as well as the U.S. Nearly 
1500 schools and 400 health centers have 
been built since the exit of Samoza. The 
land reform program has given idle land 
previously owned by Somacistas to over 
60,000 landless rural families. As my Nicara- 
guan mother said, “Тһе triumph and the 
years since have been like a dream come 
true." And a Sandinista soldier told me, We 
don’t choose death; we worship life, and 
that is why we are prepared to die to pre- 
serve it.” 

As a student of prisons in the U.S. and 
Holland, I was struck by the exceptional 
open and positive spirit in the Nicaraguan 
prison I visited. Comprised of a large 
number of Contras as well as Nicaraguan 
army offenders and common 
there was a strong self management council 
of the prisoners, and a literacy program 
where even the military offenders teach the 
Contras to read and write. The Contras 
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were receiving good medical care for war in- 
juries and there was no sign of any torture 
or human rights violations. Many of the 
Contras articulated an appreciation for 
their treatment and for learning about the 
dramatic development of the society. 

During a visit to the U.S. Embassy, the po- 
litical consular explained that опе of “our” 
goals, assuring ultimate “freedom” for Nica- 
raguans, and therefore, "peace", required 
the use of "violent" means through the 
"fortunes" of the Contras. I felt ashamed to 
be a North American with this kind of 
policy being uttered in my name. 

What mentality trains and pays for 
murder and torture of innocent people? 
What mentality lies and distorts facts con- 
tinually? What mentality ignores the rule of 
law as if it doesn't matter? What mentality 
is it that fosters the very behavior we claim 
we are trying to prevent? 

I wonder if this atmosphere is similar to 
that present when Hitler was hyping Nazi 
Germany in their terror campaign against 
the Jews and Europe? It certainly reminds 
one of the hype and lies leading up to Viet- 
nam. 

I fear that our freedom and dignity are at 
stake because our freedom and dignity are 
only as good as our honesty and adherence 
to principles of fairness, justice and law. If 
the government refuses to comply with the 
rule of international and national law, then 
efforts by citizens to stop illegal activity and 
to refuse complicity with it, under the Nur- 
emberg Charter and our own Constitution, 
are, in fact and law, safeguarding the su- 
preme law of our country. 

We do not need, nor do we want, another 
Vietnam to learn the most fundamental of 
lessons—that people are people and we all 
have basic needs to be met, that can be met, 
if we work together in а community of na- 
tions to more fairly share our resources 
with all the people. Ultimately only justice 
can provide the basis for peace. 

VETERANS FAST FOR LIFE/VETERANS PEACE 

ACTION TEAMS 
April 4, 1987. 
To: The President of the United States; 
Members of the United States Senate; 
Members of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

DEAR FELLOW CITIZENS: The first Veterans 
Peace Action Team has completed its mis- 
sion in Nicaragua. We wish to speak to you 
from our hearts about what we have seen 
and heard and to share with you what we 
have concluded about the illegal and immor- 
al war which the United States is waging 
against the sovereign nation of Nicaragua, 

We spent much of our six weeks in Nicara- 
gua in the war zones where we heard nu- 
merous testimonies by the victims of U.S. 
terrorism, We have seen the recent destruc- 
tion of peasant homes, schools and coffee 
processing plants. We have seen and spoken 
to the children, mothers and elderly who 
have lost arms and legs as a result of the ex- 
plosion of our diabolical anti-tank mines. 
We have talked to victims minutes after 
bloody ambushes. What we have concluded 
is that what you euphemistically call low in- 
tensity warfare is one of the most vicious 
and barbarous forms of warmaking devised 
in the history of mankind. While you would 
have the people of our nation believe that 
the killing and maiming is an unintended 
consequence of the war, we have come to a 
realization of a far different truth: This is 
not a war between two armies over territory 
but a war whose objective is the demoraliza- 
tion of the Nicaraguan people and the disin- 
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tegration of their government. It relies on 
terror and fear and economic deprivation to 
accomplish its immoral and illegal ends. The 
acts of terror against innocent civilians is 
deliberate and intentional; it is conceived, 
organized and carried out by the United 
States government and its proxies and paid 
for by the tax dollars of United States citi- 
zens. Our hands are all stained by the blood 
of the war's innocent victims. You, we and 
the North American people have much to 
answer and atone for. 

We concluded our mission by walking 73 
miles unarmed and undefended through the 
war zones of Nicaragua from Jinotega to 
Wiwili. On the walk we each felt the terror 
and fear the United States is causing. We 
experienced the same apprehension felt by 
the Nicaraguan people who walk or ride 
along the road; that at any moment they 
may be maimed or killed by ambush or 
mines. We witnessed funerals and the grief 
of mothers and children because of the 
death of their loved ones. We were given 22 
letters with nearly 800 signatures appealing 
to the United States to “stop attacking us so 
that we may live and raise our children and 
return to our land to raise crops without 
having to carry weapons to defend our- 
selves," We found in these brave people a 
faith, an endurance, a dignity and a spirit of 
forgiveness that broke open all of our 
hearts. 

We also found that the people strongly 
support their government. They perceive it 
as striving mightily under increasingly diffi- 
cult conditions to achieve the objectives of 
their revolution, especially humanizing and 
empowering the lives of the poor. We heard 
testimonies about how individuals who were 
exploited and repressed by the United 
States proxy government of Somoza now ac- 
tively support the Sandinista government 
with full freedom of dissent and criticism. 
Despite the terrible sufferings caused by 
this U.S. imposed war, the people show no 
signs of giving up on themselves or their 
government. Indeed they are prepared to 
defend the hard-won fruits of their revolu- 
tion—their freedom and their independ- 
ence—to the last man, woman and child. 

Mr. President, Senators and Members of 
the House: Dr. Martin Luther King chal- 
lenged us in the United States to "get on 
the right side of the world revolution." We 
invite you to remember our own revolution- 
ary values and our ideals of equality, Justice 
апа self-determination, and reconsider what 
you are doing to the nation of Nicaragua 
and to ourselves. 

While we are deeply ashamed and out- 
raged by the suffering we have seen, we are 
inspired by the hope, the courage and vision 
of the Nicaraguan people and their revolu- 
tion. we are committed anew to our own rev- 
olutionary values and principles. We are 
committed anew to stopping the violation of 
those principles in Nicaragua. To that end 
some of us will remain in Nicaragua where 
we will continue to place ourselves at risk in 
the war zones. We will be joined by new 
teams of veterans who will rebuild what is 
being destroyed by U.S. warmaking. Where 
our government is offering death, hate and 
despair, United States veterans will bring 
life, compassion and hope. Others of us will 
return to the United States where we will 
engage—and invite others to engage with 
us—in tireless and unremitting resistance to 
the immoral and unjust war through tax re- 
fusal, civil disobedience and other forms of 
noncooperation. 

Mr. President, senators and Members of 
the House: We re outraged that you contin- 
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ue to support and finance the barbaric ter- 
rorism in Nicaragua which is violating inter- 
national and U.S. law, our own constitution, 
various treaties and an order of the world 
court. It has earned our country the con- 
tempt of peace-loving nations throughout 
the world. Stop the support of the Contra 
terrorists. Call home the troops from Hon- 
duras. End the economic embargo. Support 
the Contadora peace process. In the words 
of Archbishop Oxcar Romera: “We implore 
you, we beseech you, we order you to stop 
the killing.” 
Nicaragua must live and be free. To this 
we commit ourselves. 
MEMBERS OF THE FIRST VETERANS PEACE 
ACTION TEAM. 


U.S. AGGRESSION VIOLATES DOMESTIC AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAWS 


(Prepared by Brian Willson, February 1987) 


“Indeed, I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just; and that his justice 
will not sleep forever * * *"—Inscription on 
the Jefferson Memorial. 

Enumerated below is a list of laws violated 
by the government of the United States in 
its actions directed against the sovereign 
nation of Nicaragua since the Reagan ad- 
ministration came into power in 1981. These 
laws have been violated by individually 
elected officials, including President 
Reagan, appointees, as well as employees. 
Collectively, the government through its in- 
stitutions and individual decisions emanat- 
ing therefrom has manifested an almost 
complete lawless pattern of behavior in its 
relations with Nicaragua, 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Section 1. “Тһе Congress shall 
have power to declare war.” The President 
does not possess this power. Congress has 
not declared war. 

Article II. Section 1. The President "shall 
take the following Oath or Affirmation: ‘I 
do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the Office of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of my 
Ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States.“ 

Section 3. The President shall take Care 
that the laws be faithfully executed . . .” 

Article VI. This Constitution, and the 
Laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the su- 
preme law of the land. . . The Senators and 
Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, 
and all executive and judicial officers, both 
of the United States and of the several 
states, shall be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion, to support this Constitution. . . ." 


NATIONAL LAWS 


The National Security Act of 1947—re- 
quires Congressional notification of covert 
foreign operations conducted by U.S. intelli- 
gence agencies; President is required to give 
personal approval of each covert operation 
от c a "finding" that the action is jus- 
t 

The Neutrality Act—prohibits furnishing 
money for or taking part in any military or 
naval expedition or enterprise carried on 
from the U.S. against any foreign state, 
colony, district or people with whom the 
U.S. is at peace and/or maintains diplomatic 
relations. (18 USC 960; 1794) 

The Arms Export Control Act—Limits and 
regulates openly the export of military arms 
from this country to overseas locations; re- 
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quires the President to notify Congress 
within 48 hours of, or a change in the status 
of significant hostilities . . . which may en- 
danger U.S. lives or property. 

Intelligence Oversight Act of 1980—Re- 
quires Congressional leaders be briefed 
prior to, and to be kept current with, in a 
full manner all intelligence activities. 

The Intelligence Authorization Act of 
1985—Precludes U.S. intelligence agencies 
from “participation in the planning or exe- 
cution of military or paramilitary oper- 
ations in Nicaragua by the Nicaraguan 
democratic resistance” or “participation in 
logistics activities integral to such oper- 
ations.” 

The Military Construction Codification 
Act—Operational and Maintenance funds 
may only be spent on military construction 
projects which cost less than $200,000. By 
its own accounts, DOD violated this funding 
restriction in the various military construc- 
tion projects underway in Honduras. 

Boland Amendment—Prohibited federal 
agencies from providing military aid to be 
used for the overthrow of the Nicaraguan 
government. This prohibition was lifted by 
congress on October 16, 1986. 

Executive Order 112333—Prohibits іп- 
volvement of U.S. government in assassina- 
tion: “Мо person employed by or acting іп 
behalf of the United States government 
shall engage in or conspire to engage in as- 
sassination ... No agency of the intelli- 
gence community shall participate in or re- 
quest another person to undertake activities 
forbidden by this order.” 

Foreign Assistance Act of 1961—Security 
assistance prohibited to countries the gov- 
ernment of which engages in a consistent 
pattern of gross violations of internationally 
recognized human rights. This would apply 
to funds provided Honduras and El Salvador 
and used to finance operations relating to 
efforts to overthrow the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment. 

International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act (IEEPA) of 1977—The embargo 
imposed on Nicaragua by President Reagan 
is based on a fraudulent interpretation of 
this Act by declaring a nonexistent “nation- 
al emergency”. 

War Powers Resolution (1973/—Requires 
the President to submit to Congress within 
48 hours after U.S. military forces have 
been introduced into hostilities. Requires 
termination of such military activity after a 
maximum of 90 days unless Congress has 
declared war or has enacted a specific au- 
thorization for such use of U.S. armed 
forces. 

Defense Supply Appropriation Act of 1983 
& 1984 & Oct. 21 Continuing Resolution— 
Limited funding for military or paramilitary 
operations against Nicaragua to specific 
monetary caps. 

INTERNATIONAL LAWS AND EDICTS. 


Military and Paramilitary Activities in 
and against Nicaragua: Nicaragua т. 
United States of America—June 27, 1986 
Judgement of the International Court of 
Justice (World Court)—Decides that the 
United States of America, “by training, 
arming equipping, financing, and supplying 
the contra forces or otherwise encouraging, 
supporting, and aiding military and para- 
military activities in and against Nicaragua, 
has acted against the Republic of Nicaragua 
in breach of its obligation under customary 
international law not to intervene in the af- 
fairs of another state.” Further, decides 
that the U.S. of A., “is under a duty immedi- 
ately to cease and to refrain from all such 
acts as many constitute breaches of the 
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foregoing legal obligations.” Article 94 of 
the United Nations Charter provides “Each 
member of the United Nations undertakes 
to comply with the decision of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in any case to which 
it is a party.” 

The United Nations Charter, Article 2 
(4)—Prohibits the use of force by one state 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of another state. 

The Charter of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, Article 18—Prohibits interven- 
tion by one state in the internal or external 
affairs of another state; Article 19—state; 
Article 20—Prohibits the violation of one 
state’s territory by another state; Article 
21—Prohibits use of force by one state 
against another state. 

The 1956 Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation between the United States 
and Nicaragua—Guarantees freedom of 
commerce and navigation between Nicara- 
gua and the U.S. Treaties of Friendship, like 
other treaties to which the U.S. in a party, 
bind every citizen to personally uphold the 
agreements entered and impose upon the 
citizens a legal obligations to act when 
having knowledge of war crimes as defined 
by the Nuremberg Charter. 

Principles of Customary and General 
International Law—Prohibits force against 
another state except where it is clearly done 
for self-defense purposes. See U.N. G.A. 
Resolutions below. 

United Nations General Assembly Resolu- 
tions. No. 2160—Strict observance of the 
prohibition of the threat or use of force in 
international relations; No. 2625—Declara- 
tion on principles of International Law con- 
cerning friendly relations and cooperation 
among states; No. 3314—Definition of ag- 
gression; No. 36/103—Declaration of the in- 
admissibility of intervention and interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of states. 

Hague Convention of 1907, Article 4—Re- 
garding the rights and duties of neutral 
powers and persons in case of war on land, 
provides that "corps of combatants must 
not be formed nor recruiting agencies 
opened on the territory of а neutral power, 
to assist the belligerants." 

Organization of American States Conven- 
tion on Terrorism, Article 2—"For the pur- 
poses of this convention, kidnapping, 
murder, and other assaults against the life 
or personal integrity of those persons to 
whom the state has the duty to give special 
protection according to international law. 
shall be considered common crimes of inter- 
national significance, regardless of motive" 
Article 8--“То cooperate in preventing and 
punishing the crimes contemplated in Arti- 
cle 2 of this convention, the contracting 
states accept the following obligations: а) 
To take ali measures within their powers, 
and in conformity with their own laws, to 
prevent and impede the preparation in their 
respective territories of the crimes men- 
tioned in Article 2 that are to be carried out 
in the territory of another contracting 
state." 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(1958)—Multilateral prohibition of using 
Economic Coercion (as in Charters of U.N. 
and O.A.S.). 

Inter-American Treaty of Recipocal Assist- 
ance (The “В1о Treaty"), Article 5—Requires 
states or parties to submit to international 
arbitration activities undertaken or in con- 
templation in the exercise of the right of 
self-defense. 

Geneva Conventions (1929, 1949)—Hu- 
manitarian assistance in wartime distribut- 
ed independent from the parties in conflict 
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and recognized as such by the international 
community; aid to be distributed directly on 
the basis of need to only noncombatants; 
aid offered impartially to all affected civil- 
ians on both sides. Prohibits violence to ci- 
vilians and prisoners and prohibits abuse to 
the wounded and sick. 

Charter of the International Military Tri- 
bunal (1946), Articles 6, 7, & 8—Enunciates 
acts constituting crimes against peace, war 
crimes against humanity and for which 
there would be individual responsibility. 
This was affirmed as principles of interna- 
tional law recognized by the Charter of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal and the Judgment of 
the Tribunal in 1946 by Resolution 95 (I) of 
the United Nations. 

The Nuremberg Principles (1950)—Essen- 
tially restate the provisions of the Charter 
identified immediately above. These were 
formulated by the International Law Com- 
mission on the instruction of the General 
Assembly of the U.N. in 1950. The interna- 
tional Law Commission, acting on the in- 
structions of the U.N. General Assembly, 
expanded the Nuremberg Principles into a 
Draft Code of Offences Against the Peace 
and Security of Mankind. Like the Nurem- 
berg Principles, the Draft Code contains, in 
its Article 3, a provision that Heads of State 
or government officials shall not, by reason 
of their official capacities, be relieved from 
responsibility. Under the Charter, Nurem- 
berg, and the Draft Code, individuals as well 
have a positive obligation, under interna- 
tional law, to take steps to stop war crimes, 
crimes against peace, crimes against human- 
ity and offences against the peace and secu- 
rity of mankind. 

NEUTRALITY Аст, 18 U.S. Code Sec. 960 
(1794) 


Whoever, within the United States, know- 
ingly begins or sets on foot or provides or 
prepares a means for or furnishes the 
money for, or takes part in, any military or 
naval expedition or enterprise to be carried 
from thence against the territory or domin- 
ion of any foreign prince or state, or any 
colony, district, or people with whom the 
United States is at peace, shall be fined not 
more than $3,000 or imprisoned not more 
than three years, or both. 


COMMENTARY 


This law makes such actions not only ille- 
gal, but criminal. Whoever applies to 
anyone—there is no exception in the act for 
actions of government officials, whether 
acting officially or unofficially, publicly or 
privately. The language is all-encompassing, 
directed as much at government as at pri- 
vate individual actions. 

The Reagan administration is blatantly 
violating the law. The facts of the CIA par- 
ticipation in planning, assisting, financing, 
and executing military actions against the 
sovereign government and people of Nicara- 
gua is outrageous and barbaric. 

The Congress that enacted this Act was 
mindful of the dangers of involving the U.S. 
in foreign conflicts, issues and wars. Such 
involvement requires public debate and ac- 
countability before subjecting the U.S. 
people to foreign interventions, a serious 
matter indeed. For our territory and re- 
sources to be used in expeditions against 
other countries without democratic process- 
es serving as the authoritative basis for such 
actions, totally undermines the integrity of 
our democracy. 

By its present actions in both creating and 
supporting the contras, the Reagan adminis- 
tration is doing precisely what the Neutrali- 
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ty Act was intended to prevent. Further- 
more, the Congress has become complicit in 
this illegal and criminal behavior. The Who- 
ever, in the Act applies to anyone who vio- 
lates the prohibition specified in its explicit 


language. 
(Prepared by S. Brian Willson, VPAT.) 


GENEVA CONVENTION RELATIVE To THE PRO- 
TECTION OF CIVILIAN PERSONS IN TIME OF 
Wan,“ AUGUST 12, 1949 
The undersigned Plenipotentiaries of the 

Governments represented at the Diplomatic 

Conference held at Geneva from April 21 to 

August 12, 1949, for the purpose of estab- 

lishing & Convention for the Protection of 

Civilian Persons in Time of War, have 

agreed as follows: 


PART I: GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1—The High Contracting Parties 
undertake to respect and to ensure respect 
for the present Convention in all circum- 
stances. 

Article 2—In addition to the provisions 
which shall be implemented in peacetime, 
the present Convention shall apply to all 
cases of declared war or of any other armed 
conflict which may arise between two or 
more of the High Contracting Parties, even 
if the state of war is not recognized by one 
of them. 

The Convention shall also apply to all 
cases of partial or total occupation of the 
territory of a High Contracting Party, even 
if the said occupation meets with no armed 
resistance 


Although one of the Powers in conflict 
may not be a party to the present Conven- 
tion, the Powers who are parties thereto 
shall remain bound by it in their mutual re- 
lations. They shall furthermore be bound 
by the Convention in relation to the said 
Power, if the latter accepts and applies the 
provisions thereof. 

Article 3—In the case of armed conflict 
not of an international character occurring 
in the territory of one of the High Contract- 
ing Parties, each Party to the conflict shall 
be bound to apply, as a minimum, the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

(1) Persons taking no active part in the 
hostilities, including members of armed 
forces who have laid down their arms and 
those placed hors de combat by sickness, 
wounds, detention, or any other cause, shall 
in all circumstances be treated humanely, 
without any adverse distinction founded on 
race, colour, religion or faith, sex, birth or 
wealth, or any other similar criteria. 

To this end, the following acts are and 
shall remain prohibited at any time and in 
any place whatsoever with respect to the 
above-mentioned persons: 

(a) violence to life and person, in particu- 
lar murder of all kinds, mutilation, cruel 
treatment and torture; 

(b) taking of hostages; 

(c) outrages upon personal dignity, in par- 
ticular humiliating and degrading treat- 
ment; 

(d) the passing of sentences and the carry- 
ing out of executions without previous judg- 
ment pronounced by a regularly constituted 
court, affording all the judicial guarantees 
which are recognized as indispensable by 
civilized peoples. 

(2) The wounded and sick shall be collect- 
ed and cared for. 

An impartial humanitarian body, such as 
the International Committee of the Red 


*English language text from a copy certified by 
the Swiss Federal Council. 
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Cross, may offer its services to the Parties 
to the conflict. 

The Parties to the conflict should further 
endeavour to bring into force, by means of 
special arrangements, all or part of the 
other provisions of the present Convention. 

The application of the preceding provi- 
sions shall not affect the legal status of the 
Parties to the conflict. 


TESTIMONY OF BRIAN WILLSON 
HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | join with my 
colleagues today in urging the Congress and 
the American people to read the full text of 
Mr. Brian Willson’s eloquent statement to the 
8 the final portion of which is printed 


Шз Willson served as a combat intelligence 
officer in Vietnam. He was severely injured on 
September 1 of this year when he was run 
over by a Navy weapons train outside the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station, where he 
and others were peacefully protesting against 
criminal U.S. policies in Central America. 

Yesterday, despite the protests of my bay 
area colleagues and myself, Mr. Willson was 
denied the opportunity to have the full text of 
his opening statement entered into the official 
record of the House Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee investigating the circumstances sur- 
rounding his injury. 

This ill-considered action represents a seri- 
ous setback for the democratic process in the 
ا‎ w en of our personal poli- 

left, center or right—the 
8 e for all in Congress 
should be а dedication to maintaining the in- 
tegrity of the democratic process so that all 
parameters of the political debate may be 
heard—fully and fairly. Only then can the Con- 
gress and the American people make the 
proper value judgments on the critical issues 
of our time. 

Mr. Willson served with distinction in Viet- 
nam—and then came home to suffer as a 
casualty of our surrogate war in Central Amer- 
ica. His statement to the Congress was one of 
peace and hope—and a direct challenge to us 
to live up to the ideals professed in the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution. 
He deserves to be commended for his cour- 
age and commitment, rather than ignored or 
demeaned by those who fear the fire of truth 
and the cleansing waters of peaceful ideas 
advocated in a nonviolent context. 

The final section follows: 

HisTORY OF U.N. CHARTER, WORLD COURT, 

AND THIS JUDGMENT 

Judgment of the World Court: “Тһе 
United States of America is under а duty 
immediately to cease and to refrain from 
... training, arming, equipping, financing 
and supplying the contra forces or other- 
wise encouraging, supporting and aiding 
military and paramilitary activities in and 
against Nicaragua. 

1946-1984, U.S. involved in 10 of the 48 
cases the Court had dealt with. Never since 
1946 had the U.S. suspended World Court 
jurisdiction in а bilateral international dis- 
pute. 
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Apr. 6, 1984, U.S. files letter with World 
Court attempting to exclude any dispute 
with а Central American country from the 
World Court's jurisdiction. 

Apr. 9, 1984, Nicaragua files suit in World 
Court against United States' aggression. 

Мау 10, 1984, World Court issues “ргоуі- 
sional measures" ordering U.S. to halt 
mining Nicaragua's harbors and to cease 
other aggression. 

Nov. 26, 1984, World Court rules it pos- 
sesses jurisdiction. 

Jan. 18, 1985, U.S. announced it would not 
participate further in the Court's proceed- 
ings in this case. 

Fall 1985, Court proceeds to hear evidence 
and oral arguments. 

Oct. 7, 1985, Pres. Reagan personally au- 
thorized funding for contras after Con- 
gress's Oct. 1, 1984 ban on such funding. 

Oct. 7, 1985, U.S. gives notice of its inten- 
tion to revoke previous general acceptance 
of compulsory jurisdiction of World Court, 
to be effective April 7, 1986. 

June 25, 1986, Democratically controlled 
U.S. House of Representatives approves 
$100 million in addition to the contras for 
their war against Nicaragua. 

June 27, 1986, World Court renders its 
judgment (see above). 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT 


June 26, 1945, U.S. signed United Nations 
Charter. 

Oct. 24, 1945, U.S. Senate ratified Charter 
and it became part of Supreme Law of the 
Land. 

Aug. 14, 1946, U.S. accepts jurisdiction of 
World Court after receiving advice and con- 
sent of U.S. Senate on Aug. 2. Acceptance 
&ccompanied by Declaration requiring 6 
months notice before it could ever termi- 
nate World Court jurisdiction. A Senate 
report at the time stated that such Declara- 
tion was a “renunciation of any intention to 
withdraw our obligation in the face of a 
threatened legal proceeding." 

Aug. 26, 1946, U.S. files acceptance and 
Declaration with World Court, further re- 
conizing Court's compulsory jurisdiction. 

Article 92 of the United Nations Charter 
establishes the International Court of Jus- 
tice (World Court) as the "principal judicial 
organ of the United Nations." 

Article 94 of the U.N. Charter requires 
each member of the U.N. to comply with 
the decision of the Court in any case to 
which it is а party. 

Article 60 of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice provides that the 
judgment is final and without appeal. In the 
event of dispute as to the meaning or scope 
of the judgment, the Court shall construe it 
upon the request of any party. 

Judgment of the World Court, June 27, 
1986, In the Case, Nicaragua v. United 
States of America, Military And Para-mili- 
tary Activities In And Against Nicaragua By 
The United States: 

The Court: By twelve votes to three, “The 
United States of America is under a duty 
immediately to cease and to refrain from 
... training, arming, equipping, financing 
and supplying the contra forces or other- 
wise encouraging, supporting and aiding 
military and paramilitary activities in and 
against Nicaragua. 

In favor: Pres. Singh, India; V. Pres. de La- 
charriere, France; Judges Lachs, Poland; 
Ruda, Argentina; Elias, Nigeria; Ago, Italy; 
Sette-Camara, Brazil; Mbaye, Senegal; Bed- 
jaoui, Algeria; Ni, China; and Evensen, 
Norway; Judge ad hoc Colliard, France; 
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Against: Oda, Japan; Schwebel, United 
States; and Jennigs, Britain. 

Operative part of the judgment of the 
World Court delivered on June 27, 1986, In 
the case, military and paramilitary activites 
in and against nicaragua by the United 
States: Nicaragua v. United States of Amer- 
ica: 

The Court: (2) By twelve votes to three, 
rejects the jurisdiction of collective self-de- 
fense maintained by the United States of 
America in connection with the military and 
paramilitary activities in and against Nica- 
ragua the subject of this case; 

(3) By twelve votes to three, decides that 
the United States of America, by training, 
arming, equipping, financing and supplying 
the contra forces or otherwise encouraging, 
supporting and aiding military and paramili- 
tary activities in and against Nicaragua, has 
acted, against the Republic of Nicaragua, in 
breach of its obligation under customary 
international law not to intervene in the af- 
fairs of another state; 

(12) By twelve votes to three, decides that 
the United States of America is under a 
duty immediately to cease and to refrain 
from all such acts as may constitute 
breaches of the foregoing legal obligations; 


OPERATIVE PARTS OF U.N. CHARTER AND WORLD 
COURT STATEMENT 


Article 94 of the Charter of the U.N. pro- 
vides: 

1. Each member of the United Nations un- 
dertakes to comply with the decision of the 
International Court of Justice in any case to 
which it is a party 

Note.—In 1946, the United States issued a 
declaration requiring 6 months notice 
before it could ever terminate World Court 
jurisdiction. A Senate report at the time 
stated that such declaration had been “a re- 
nunciation of any intention to withdraw our 
obligation in the face of a threatened legal 
proceeding.” 

Article 60 of the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice provides: 

The judgment is final and without appeal. 
In the event of dispute as to the meanig of 
scope of the judgment, the Court shall con- 
strue it upon the request of any party. 

A MINI-HISTORY OF THE NUREMBERG 
PRINCIPLES 

May 7, 1945, Germany surrendered; Aug. 
15, 1945 Japan surrendered; 

June 26, 1945, Charter of United Nations 
at San Francisco signed; 

Aug. 8, 1945, London Agreement and 
Charter signed by the 4 major victorious 
allies—the U.S., France, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. Nineteen additional na- 
tions signed, including Honduras, Panama, 
and Venezuela, The Agreement provided 
that the major war criminals whose offenses 
had no geographical location 
would be tried by an International Military 
Tribunal. Justice Robert H. Jackson, on 
signing the Agreement for the U.S., stated: 
“For the first time, 4 of the most powerful 
nations have agreed not only upon the prin- 
ciple of liability for war crimes of persecu- 
tion, but also upon the principle of individ- 
ual responsibility for the crime of attacking 
international peace.” 

Nov. 14, 1945-Oct. 1, 1946, International 
Military Tribunal Conducts major trials. 
Tribunal consisted of one member from 
each of the 4 major victorious allies, includ- 
ing Francis Biddle of U.S. Committee of the 
Chief Prosecutors was composed of one 
member for each of the same allies, includ- 
ing Justice Jackson of U.S. 

Dec. 20, 1945, Control Council Law No. 10 
enacted by the 4 allies to conduct subse- 
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quent Nuremberg trials for the remaining 
war criminals; 

Oct. 1946-Apr. 1949, Control Council Law 
No. 10 trials, 12 in number altogether; 

Dec. 11, 1946, United Nations General As- 
sembly unanimously affirmed “the princi- 
ples of international law recognized by the 
Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal and the 
Judgment of the Tribunal.” 

Nov. 1945-Apr. 1949, Nuremberg Trials 
(see above) conducted by the 4 major victo- 
rious allies in Nuremberg, a city of N. Cen- 
tral Bavaria in West Germany with nearly 
500,000 population. 

Aug. 12, 1949, Geneva Convention signed 
which in effect prohibits war crimes as part 
of our treaty law 

Jun-Jul 1950, Nuremberg Principles, 
which essentially restate the provisions of 
the London Charter, formulated by the 
International Law Commission on the in- 
struction of the General Assembly. The 
International Law Commission is an organ 
of the United Nations composed of experts 
in international law representing all the 
legal systems of the world and expected to 
promote the progressive development and 
condification of international law. 

1954, International Law Commission, 
acting on the instruction of the U.N. Gener- 
al Assembly, expanded the Nuremberg Prin- 
ciples into a Draft Code of Offenses Against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind. 


COMMENTARY TO NUREMBERG PRINCIPLES 


The Nuremberg Principles as derived from 
the London Charter and the International 
Military Tribunal enunciated acts which 
would thenceforth constitute crimes against 
peace, war crimes, and crimes against hu- 
manity and for which there would be an in- 
dividual responsibility. 

The practical and legal question of Nur- 
emberg may be summed up in a question 
often asked of the German people: “Where 
were you and what were you doing when 
these crimes were being committed?” 

The principles formulated include the 
principle that the crimes defined “аге pun- 
ishable as crimes under international law.” 
One cannot commit an act that is illegal 
under international law even if commanded 
by one’s government. In other words, there 
is an obligation of individual citizens to 
refuse to commit an act that he/she knows 
is a crime under international law even if or- 
dered to do so by the laws of the country or 
commands of government. Nuremberg is the 
world’s most determined effort to establish 
rules of civilized behavior that would apply 
to all in international and national affairs 
alike, Complicity is also made a crime under 
Nuremberg; i.e., participation in any act 
which furthers the illegal act is a crime. If 
one has knowledge that something illegal is 
happening, then one is complicit if his or 
her behavior furthers its happening. 

Nuremberg does not settle the question of 
guilt but it established rules which assist in 
а process of removing individuals from the 
anonymity of the collective and establishing 
responsibility on him or her. These rules 
say that the individual’s international 
duties transcend national obligations of obe- 
dience. Reliance upon obedience to state 
commands are not valid or legal if those 
commands are criminal under international 
law. If a nation engages in an illegal war or 
in war crimes and crimes against humanity, 
each of its citizens who is aware of the viola- 
tion possesses an obligation and duty to dis- 
obey orders that further the crimes against 
peace, the crimes against humanity, and 
war crimes. The test of complicity is wheth- 
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er each person possessed in fact a moral 
choice in acting. 

The entire history of Nazi Germany could 
be summarized as a triumph of pragmatism 
over principle, utilitarianism and expen- 
diency over humanity and justice. 

The Nuremberg Principles are widely if 
not universally accepted as binding norms 
of international law. Under Article VI of the 
U.S. Constitution, these principles are part 
of our Supreme Law. 


{From the Upper Connecticut River Valley 
News, Nov. 18, 1985] 


New HOLOCAUST WAITS Ir WORLD FORGETS 
PRINCIPLES Or NUREMBERG 
(By Robert Conot) 

Forty years ago this month, shortly after 
the conclusion of World War II, the United 
States, Great Britain, France and the Soviet 
Union agreed to try major Axis war crimi- 
nals. The driving force for the establish- 
ment on the precepts of law and humanity 
came from the United States. The attitude 
of the other Allied powers, interested pri- 
marily in purging Nazis, was exemplified by 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 
who said, “It is beyond question that Hitler 
and a number of arch criminals associated 
with him must suffer the penalty of death 
for their wickedness in the conduct of the 
war... Execution without trail is the pref- 
erable course.” 

The Americans, conversely, insisted that 
summary justice would violate the very 
principles for which the war was fought, 
that the facts must be ascertained and the 
guilt proven. Imagine what a field day the 
neo-Nazis and revisionists would be having 
if the British course of action had prevailed. 

The initial Nuremberg Trial of the so- 
called major war criminals, and a dozen 
others that followed, documented a litany 
of inhumanities and a regression to barba- 
rism. Supreme Court Justice Robert Jack- 
son, the American prosecutor noted in his 
opening statement: “Тһе wrongs which we 
seek to condemn and punish have been so 
calculated, so malignant and so devastating 
that civilization cannot tolerate their being 
ignored, because it cannot survive their 
being repeated.” 

Yet the Nazis were not, as popular image 
would have them, the special creations of 
the devil. For the most part, they were not 
psychopaths or natural killers. Rather, they 
tended to be weak and venal men of medio- 
cre talent, corrupted by power they never 
could have attained except as adherents of 
Adolf Hitler. Theirs was no plunge to dam- 
nation from conscious decision, but a step- 
by-step descent into darkness, each step 
marking a small erosion of ethics and moral- 
ity. The entire history of Nazi Germany 
could be summarized as a triumph of prag- 
matism over principle, of utilitarianism and 
expediency over humanity and justice. 

While racism was the philosophical core 
of the Nazi state, the Nazis’ incompetence 
and aberrant pseudoscience was what led to 
the most abominable of the horrors. The ex- 
terminations did not begin with the Jews 
but, in a climate of threatening food short- 
ages and shrinking social services, with 
those people designated as useless 
eaters"—the physically handicapped, the 
mentally defective, the inmates of old age 
homes, and even men hopelessly crippled in 
war. As food shortages became a fact and 
were ever more exacerbated by Hitler’s war, 
the designation of useless eaters” was ex- 
tended to Jews, Soviet prisoners of war and 
people of every stripe considered valueless 
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to the German economy. When Jews were 
rounded up for forced labor, those consid- 
ered too old, too young, or too infirm for 
work here were dispatched, as the other 
“useless eaters” had been before them, in 
the gas chambers. Only in this fashion 
could the German people themselves contin- 
ue to be relatively well fed. 

This was pragmatism, carried to the ulti- 
mate Nuremberg demonstrated clearly that, 
as in every conflict, the helpless, the inno- 
cent, those without power and those caught 
between the warring factions are the ones 
who suffer the most. (The Nazis, for exam- 
ple, never deliberately touched Jews who 
were nationals of Allied or neutral coun- 
tries, for fear of retaliation by these nations 
against Germans.) It was these “crimes 
against humanity” that Nuremberg sought, 
above all, to end by establishing standards 
of international conduct. 

Tragically, the International Military Tri- 
bunal had no sooner completed its task than 
its work was forgotten. The nations of the 
world went right back to policies governed 
by few considerations other than pragma- 
tism and self-interest, as if the Holocaust, 
the massacres, the atomic bomb, and 30 mil- 
lion dead were valueless as warnings to man- 
kind. 

Most dismaying of all is that those very 
nations which were the champions of inter- 
national law and human rights, those which 
would have the most to gain—and even peo- 
ples who were victimized—have mindlessly 
turned their backs on the lessons of the 


Past. 

The United States has condemned inter- 
ference in other nations’ affairs by the 
Soviet Union and even by its own staunch 
allies, such as Great Britain, France and 
Israel—but has allowed the CIA to attempt 
destabilization of regimes not to its liking in 
such places as Iran and central America. In 
Vietnam the United States discovered that 
democracy is no safeguard against the bru- 
talization of guerrilla warfare and the com- 
mission of atrocities. In Cambodia, the 
United States still lends support to the Pol 
Pot regime, which exterminated up to 20 
percent of its own population while practic- 
ing an Asiatic version of Nazi xenophobia 
and anti-intellectualism. 

In South Africa, the Boers, who were the 
original victims of concentration camps 
during their turn-of-the-century war against 
the British, and who gained political domi- 
nance in the anti-colonial climate of Nurem- 
berg, turned right around and established 
apartheid and the world’s most racist 
regime in order to suppress blacks and 
retain power. In the Middle East, right wing 
Israeli elements became accomplices in the 
Falangist massacres of Beirut Palestinian 
camps, an action that smacked of Nazi ex- 
terminations in eastern Europe. 

It is true that, in retrospect, the Nurem- 
berg view of the world turned out to be sim- 
plistic. The jurists never anticipated chronic 
strife and guerrilla warfare on virtually 
every continent; pervasive aerial piracy; gov- 
ernments, such as in Lebanon, that lose the 
capacity to govern, and regimes like those of 
Khadafy and Khomeini that lend them- 
selves to international terrorism. 

But Nuremberg was the world’s most de- 
termined effort to establish rules of civilized 
behavior that would apply to all in interna- 
tional and national affairs alike. If we 
choose not to remember or not to practice 
the principles that we espoused at Nurem- 
berg, international conduct will take place 
in nothing more than a kind of worldwide 
Wild West, where justice is dependent upon 
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the fastest gun. In such a climate, where 
pragmatism is the principal guide, the prag- 
matic inevitably becomes a guide to princi- 
ples. Should that happen, we will have a 
universal order of the likes of Nazi Germa- 
ny, and civilization may indeed have diffi- 
culty surviving. 

(Robert Conot is the author of Justice at 
Nuremberg,” an account of the Nuremberg 
trials.) 


VETERANS RESOLUTION 


Date: November 23, 1986. 

Circumstances: Conference In Search of 
Peace, ЕЛ Salvador-United States, sponsored 
by UNTS (National United Workers of El 
Salvador), University of Central America 
(UCA), San Salvador, El Salvador. 

Whereas: We are veterans of WW II, 
Korea, and the Vietnam Era, we are famil- 
iar with the consequences of war, which 
have resulted in death, destruction, terror, 
and injustice; 

Whereas: Unlike countries in the Third 
World, we have not had to fight а war in 
our country and at the same time have to 
protect our families; 

Whereas: We have witnessed the sacrifice 
of our brothers and sisters for nothing more 
than the benefit of multinational corpora- 
tions and the aristocracy in the countries 
being exploited; 

Whereas: the spiritual forces of the people 
can never be continually dominated by 
physical force; 

Be It Resolved: That we join forces in soli- 
darity with the people of El Salvador to 
change the disastrous policies of the U.S. 
government; 

Be It Further Resolved: That by sharing 
our military and El Salvadoran experiences, 
we will work to awaken the hearts and 
minds of the people in the U.S.—San Salva- 
dor, Nov. 23, 1986, Conference in Search of 
Peace, El Salvador—U.S., UNTS. 

S. Brian Willson, c/o Veterans Fast For 
Life, P.O. Box 53211, Wash., D.C.: 
Duncan Murphy, c/o Veterans Fast 
For Life, P.O. Box 53211 Wash., D.C.; 
Bob Barracca, 1155 Riverside Ave., 
Baltimore, Md.; Authur Standley, 459 
Columbia Rd. Dorchester, Mass.; 
Howard Moody, Judson Memorial 
Church, New York, N.Y.; Paul D. Ray- 
mond, 928 13th Ave. E., Seattle, 
Wash.; Brian McQuerrey, 616 Victoria 
Ave. No. A, Venice, Calif.; Michael 
Webster, 426 3 Mi. Rd., Apt. D-5, 
Raine, Wisc.; Edmund L. Kaminsky, 98 
Drummers Lane, Wayne, Pa.; 

Jaime Vazquez, City Hall, 280 Grove St., 
Jersey City, N.J.; David Cortright, 711 
G St., S.E., Wash., D.C.; F.X. Martin 
Del Campo, 580 Todd Rd., Santa Rosa, 
Calif.; Dave Worthington, 1861 Barnes 
Ave., SE, Salem, Ore.; Rudy Simons, 
22610 Rosewood, Oak Park, Mich.; Bill 
Watkins, 230 Martin Dr., Aptos, Calif.; 
Macceo Pettis, 633 NE Morris, Port- 
land, Оге.; Brett Bursey, 18 Bluff Rd., 
Columbia, 5.С.; Francisco Manzanares, 
Col, Luz. 2418; 26 C. Pte., San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador, C.A., (Ex combatant 
in El Salvadoran Army). 


STOP THE ARMS SHIPMENTS! 


Concord Naval Weapons Station shipped 
80% of the bombs and ammunition used by 
the U.S. in the Vietnam war. Now it is ship- 
ping bombs to El Salvador. Below are sec- 
tions of the contract for one such shipment 
in June 1985. It was obtained by the Bay 
Area Pledge of Resistance through the 
Freedom of Information Act. 
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(Complete offer and acceptance form of- 
fered as appendix to Willson testimony.) 

Excerpts of the United States Department 
of Defense Offer and Acceptance form. 

(Description of document offered as ap- 
pendix to testimony.) 

1725 Bomb GP МК82 500 lb Test—Com- 
ment of Willson: General Purpose Bomb 
used to destroy villages in El Salvador. 

2,700 Warhead 2.75 WP M156—Comment 
of Willson: White Phosophorus Rockets 
filled with а chemical that burns through to 
people's bones. 

1,760 Fuze Ext MIA1—Comment by Will- 
son: Fuze Extenders attached to general 
purpose bombs to increase the shrapnel 
effect. 

4M CTG 7.62 MM Link 9-1—Comment by 
Willson: Ammunition for a General Elec- 
tronic machine gun that fires 100 Bullets a 
second. Mounted on helicopter gunships 
that are the most feared weapon in El Sal- 
vador. 

Estimated total cost: $6,394,434. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
HEADQUARTERS U.S. AIR FORCE, 
Washintgton, DC, August 21, 1986. 

Mr. JOHN LINDSAY-POLAND, 

Emergency Response Network, Pledge of Re- 
sistance, 1101 O’ Farrell Street, San 
Francisco, CA. 

DEAR Mr. LiNDsAY-POLAND: This responds 
to your 9 April 1986 Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act request received in this office 4 
August 1986 from Headquarters Air Force 
Legistics Command. 

Attached are copies of Letters of Offer 
and Acceptance (DD Form 1513) represent- 
ing United States Air Force sponsored mate- 
rial shipped on 19 November 1984 and 10 
June 1985. 

Sincerely 
ANNE W. TURNER, 
HQ USAF Freedom of 
Information Manager. 

А series of photographs were offered as an 
appendix to the testimony of Brian Willson. 
Following are the captions to those photos: 

Hands across the tracks that stopped the 
trains: In Philadelphia, train service for 
thousands of elevated-subway travelers was 
halted by a wall of striking workers. Protest- 
ing the layoff of a fellow employee, they 
walked off their jobs and sat down on the 
tracks. Then they got up and formed a 
chain across the rails, stopping the traffic 
beyond the chain and advancing toward the 
center of the city until they had completely 
choked off the elevated service. For nearly 
12 hours the trains were stopped. When the 
company agreed through arbitration to take 
back the discharged worker, the sympathy 
strikers went back to their jobs.—Life Octo- 
ber 8, 1956. 

Attempting “a blockade of military sup- 
plies just like Nixon's," demonstrators held 
up a Southern Pacific freight near Davis, 
Calif. for six hours, protesting the Presi- 
dent’s Vietnam escalation.—Life May 19, 
1972. 

Source: Ground Zero, Summer 1987, Vol. 
6, No. 2 Ground Zero Center for Nonviolent 
Action, Poulsbo, WA 98370: 

June 19th: Pan American security guards 
prepare to arrest those kneeling in the path 
of a missile motor train. During the preced- 
ing vigil, people wrote the names of loved 
ones on “paper people leis” which were then 
worn onto the tracks. Five women go to trial 
in Federal Court in Seattle this Fall. 

April 15th: Tax day fell in the middle of 
Holy Week this year, and another Burling- 
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ton Northern train arrived with its Trident 
missile motor parts, The train was stopped 
for half an hour as 75 vigilers watched in- 
tently while 5 people on the county side of 
the tracks and then 9 on the federal side 
were removed and arrested. Trial is set for 
Sept. 8th, Federal Court in Seattle. 
{From the Boston Globe, Sept. 4, 1987] 

Demonstrators organized by the Veterans 
for Peace Inc. sit on tracks near the 
MBTA's Longwood Station in Brookline at 
about 8 a.m. yesterday as a gesture of sup- 
port for S. Brian Willson, who was struck by 
a train at a naval weapons station in Cali- 
fornia. The 10-minute protest ended peace- 
fully after an MBTA police sergeant asked 
the demonstrators to move and warned 
them they risked arrest. A spokesman said 
the group believes the Navy deliberately in- 
jured Willson, and it demands courts-mar- 
tial for those in charge of the base and a 
full investigation. 

S. BRIAN WILLSON 

Education: 8th Gr. Dipl., Ashville, N.Y. 
Union Free School, 1955; Valedictorian; H.S, 
Regents Dipl., Chautauqua, N.Y. Central 
School, 1959; National Honor Society; AAS 
Math & Science, Jamestown, N.Y. Commu- 
nity College, 1961; Studied Mathematics and 
Russian, George W n University, 
Wash., D.C., 1961-62; BA Sociology, Eastern 
(Baptist) College, St. Davids, PA, 1964; 
Claghorn Law Prize; MS Correctional Ad- 
ministration, American Univ., Wash., D.C., 
1968; JD (Juris Doctor), American Univ, 
1972; book award as outstanding student for 
course, “Law and the Mentally 111”. 

Military service: U.S. Air Force, 1966-1970. 
Inspector General's staff (security branch), 
AF Systems Command, Andrews AFB, 
Wash., D.C. 1966-68 (2nd Lt.); Section 
Leader of an "Operation Safeside" combat 
security police unit in Vietnam, responsible 
for security and incidental intelligence at 
Binh Thuy Air Base, 1969 (1st Lt.); Supply 
squadron executive officer at England AFB, 
Alexandria, LA, 1970 (Capt.) 

Past employment: Director, Vietnam Vet- 
erans Outreach Center and Western MA 
Agent Orange Information Project, Green- 
field, MA, 1984-85; Part-time instructor, SW 
Residential College, Univ. of MA/Amherst, 
1984; Worker/owner and Vice President of 
marketing, New England Country Dairy, 
Inc, Greenfield, MA, 1982-84; Legislative 
Aide, Issues relating to veterans and prison- 
ers, Joint Legislative Committee on Human 
Services, co-chaired by Sen. Backman and 
Rep. DeNucci, Boston, MA, 1980-81; Owner/ 
operator, Charlotte Highlands Dairy Farm, 
Town of Charlotte, Chautauqua Co., N.Y., 
1978-80; Assessor & Bldg. Inspector (ap- 
pointed), Town of Charlotte, Chautauqua 
Co., N.Y. 1978-80; Project Attorney, Unitari- 
an Universalist Service Committee, Boston, 
MA, 1974-78. Coordinated the establish- 
ment of their National Moratorium on 
Prison Construction project in Wash., D.C.; 
Consulting  penologist, Cincinnati City 
Council, Ohio, 1973; Program Developer, Of- 
fender Rehabilitation Division, Public De- 
fender Service, Wash., D.C., 1971-72; Classi- 
fication intern, Wash., D.C., Jail, 1965-66. 

Current activities: Study апа travel 
throughout Nicaragua, January and Febru- 
ary, 1986; November and December 1986; 
February March and April 1987; and May 
1987; Visits to El Salvador, November 1986, 
and Honduras, May 1987; Member Veterans 
Fast For Life, Capitol steps, Wash., D.C., 
September-October 1986; Member, Coordi- 
nating Committee, Veterans Peace Action 
Teams, Santa Cruz, CA, December 1986 to 
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present; Member, 1st Veterans Peace Action 
Team in Nicaragua, February-April 1987. 
Memberships: Veterans Реасе Action 
Teams; Vietnam Veterans Peace Education 
Network; Veterans Peace Coalition; Veter- 
ans For Peace, Inc, Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War; Bill Motto VFW Post 5888, 
NA Cruz, CA; District of Columbia Bar, 


BORDER RATE 
HON. RONALD D. COLEMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. COLEMAN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Mexican peso lost anywhere from 
25 to 50 percent against the dollar at the free- 
market rate. The term free-market rate em- 
phasizes an important distinction. The con- 
trolled rate, used to govern most international 
trade and business transactions, rose only 
modestly. But the free market rate is in a 
sense the "border rate." It is the amount at 
which tourists buy pesos when passing 
through El Paso, TX—and it is the rate avail- 
able to Mexican consumers crossing over to 
do their shopping in the retail areas of 
Brownsville, Laredo, and San Ysidro. 

їп conversations with our embassy in 
Mexico City, the Treasury Department was 
unable to understand either the motivation for 
or the timing of the decision to allow the peso 
to drop. The facts, as we know them are 
these: on Tuesday evening, the peso, at both 
rates, stood at 1,720 to the dollar. By 
Wednesday evening, according to the New 
York Times, pesos were being sold at up to 
2,500 to the dollar. One report from El Paso 
referred to a sign showing pesos for sale at 
4,400 to the dollar. That would represent a 
250 percent depreciation in 1 day's time. 

The problem is simply that in a country 
where the banking system is nationalized, if 
the banks don't set the free rate, then traders 
make up their own rates. The only signal from 
the Banco de Mexico has been that it has feit 
its dollar reserves were in danger of slipping. 
When there is nervousness in the Mexican 
economy, the reaction is to buy dollars. The 
irony, of course, is that the dollar itself has 
been spiralling downward against the yen, the 
deutchmark and the pound. On Monday of 
this week, inflation in Mexico reached an an- 
nualized rate of 140 percent. The same day, 
the Mexican Stock Market lost 18 percent of 
its value, the largest 1-day loss in its history. It 
is no wonder that dollar reserves may have 
been eroded. 

Mr. Speaker, | offer these remarks because 
the administration, and even the majority of 
my colleagues, despite their good intentions, 
have no idea how the border economy works. 
On the border, as far as retailers are con- 
cerned, the panic is real. But the collapse is 
localized—it is as though "Black Monday" hit 
a second time, but hit an area only 10 miles 
wide and 2,000 miles long. 

On the border, we can only hope that the 
rate settles back to a reasonable level before 
even more capital takes flight. Friday is a 
bank holiday in Mexico. That will help. The 
stock market in Mexico City, it should be 
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noted, jumped significantly even while the 
peso plummeted. 

But, as we proceed with our debate on for- 
eign policy and trade, | would urge my col- 
leagues to remember that when we talk about 
the generalized system of preferences and 
the politics of the developing nations, we are 
also referring to a country that is no farther 
from at least eight congressional districts than 
а walk across a bridge. 


SIDNEY AND HERMIONE SPAHN 
HONORED FOR COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, in 
south Florida, it is a tradition that many of our 
retired residents work as long and hard for 
good and worthy causes as they once did to 
earn a living. 

No one in north Dade has been more dili- 
gent in this regard than my good friends, 
Sidney and Hermione Spahn of Jade Winds 
Condominium. Time and time again, this re- 
markable couple has rallied their friends and 
neighbors to produce amazing results. 

The standard of sharing and service Her- 
mione and Sidney have established has not 
gone unnoticed, for they have been presented 
a special award from the Greater Miami Israel 
Bonds Organization for their outstanding com- 
munity, charitable, and philanthropic work. 

Mr. Speaker, Hermione and Sidney Spahn 
continue to prove that voluntarism is alive and 
well in this country. Our community is better 
for their efforts, and | know my colleagues join 
me in congratulating them for a job well done. 


OMNIBUS BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION ACT OF 1987 


HON. C. THOMAS McMILLEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
by a slim margin, the House of Representa- 
tives passed H.R. 3545, the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1987 on October 29, 
1987. ! did not join a number of my colleagues 
in supporting this measure. My reasons are 
quite straightforward. 

First, we must be careful not to preempt or 
endanger the progress made by budget nego- 
tiators from the administration and from Con- 
gress. Their work is at a crucial juncture; we 
must be sure not to dictate terms that could 
upset the careful balance being sought at 
these meetings. 

Second, | am concerned that as presently 
constructed, this budget bill does not do 
enough in the way of substantive, long-term 
budget adjustments. | feel that the proposed 
mix of spending cuts and revenue increases is 
not enough to communicate to the global mar- 
ketplace that Congress and the administration 
are serious about meaningful changes to our 
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national budgeting process. By some econo- 
mists’ estimations, a recession may loom in 
the not too distant future if we do not get our 
economic house in order. If we find ourselves 
faced with an extended recession, the impact 
on our economic landscape would be devas- 
tating. 

Slowed economic activity would make our 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings targets even more 
difficult to achieve. What we need is a con- 
certed plan of long-term revenue options and 
spending cuts, deficit reduction measures that 
will reinstill confidence in Washington's ability 
to manage our economic future. Renewed 
confidence in our markets is central to avert- 
ing a recession. This reconciliation bill is not 
sufficient to convey to Wall Street, as well as 
main street, that Congress and the President 
have the courage to tackle tough budget 


issues 


While commendations are in order for our 
colleagues on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee who have labored to reach a consensus 
on the revenue enhancement features, | was 
concerned over one certain discriminatory 
provision of the bill—proposal to eliminate the 
interest deductibility for boats purchased as 
second homes. 

Contrary to the sentiments of those who 
support the measure, boat ownership is not 
the province of the so-called fat cats. In fact, 
90 percent of all boats purchased in the 
United States are under 17 feet long and cost 
less than $15,000. Also, the boating industry 
is much larger, and employs many more 
people than most Americans realize. Pleasure 
boating companies in this country employ over 
600,000 people; some estimates indicate that 
as much as one-sixth of this work force will 
lose their jobs as a result of this change in the 
tax statutes. 


Possibly the most bothersome aspect of 
this Tax Code change is that it singles out a 
select group for unfair treatment. This meas- 
ure seeks to eliminate the interest deductibility 
for boat purchases; it does not speak to other 
second home options that many people 
choose—condominiums at the beach or ski 
chalets. Fair and equitable treatment is what 
all of us desire in Tax Code revisions. This 
proposal flies in the face of that noble goal. 


My concerns and reservations about this 
reconciliation package should be construed as 
constructive criticism; they are offered in the 
interest of serving our constituencies in this 
critical time. The issue at stake here is send- 
ing the proper message to the stock ex- 
changes and bourses of the world, to let them 
know that the U.S. Government is committed 
to thoughtful management of our economy's 
future direction. 

| believe that the House of Representatives 
should view this reconciliation package as 
more as a foundation on which to build. H.R. 
3545 should be supplemented in outlying 
fiscal years with additional deficit reduction 
measures. Only then can we achieve the dis- 
ciplined approach to our budget that is neces- 
sary to ensure a bright future. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


BERGEN RECORD LAUDS 
FLORIO PROPOSAL TO 
EXTEND MEDICAID TO DEIN- 
STITUTIONALIZATION 


HON. ROBERT А. ROE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, my distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey, the Honorable 
JAMES FLORIO, recently introduced legislation 
which would allow retarded children access to 
the greatest of all rights, that to be cared for 
and nutured at home. Under Mr. FLORIO'S bill, 
Medicaid would be extended to cover such 
home care. 

On November 10, 1987, the prestigious 
record newspaper of Hackensack, NJ, ran an 
editorial strongly supporting this approach for 
dealing with retarded children and helping 
make them productive members of our socie- 
ty. For the benefit of all of my colleagues, ! 
would like to insert this editorial in the 
RECORD because it provides a number of fun- 
damentally sound reasons why we should all 
lend this legislation our strong support. 

А FINE PROPOSAL 


There's no harsher decision for parents 
than the reluctant one to send a retarded 
child or one who is developmentally dis- 
abled to an institution. No institution, no 
matter how sympathetically it is run, can 
replace the care and affection the child 
finds in his own home and his community. 
Yet parents without a lot of money often 
find they have no choice. They can't afford 
the complicated apparatus that is some- 
times needed, and can't pay for specialized 
training even if it were widely available out- 
side of institutions. Medicaid will pay for 
those items, but only if the child is formally 
institutionalized. Last month, Rep. James 
Florio, D-N.J., introduced legislation to 
extend Medicaid coverage to the deinstitu- 
tionalized as well. His bill, which has 30 co- 
sponsors in the House and powerful support 
in the Senate, would pay for care at home 
or in group homes where disabled people 
learn social skills and are taught to manage 
their own affairs and even to hold jobs. Ex- 
perience in this and many other states has 
shown that the supportive presence of peers 
in a family-like setting motivates disabled 
people to learn skills, once thought beyond 
their capacities. 

Under the provisions of the Medicaid 
Home and Community Quality Services Act, 
the federal government would provide 
matching grants to states for the care, su- 
pervision, and training of people with 
speech and learning disabilities, Downs syn- 
drome and less severe forms of retardation, 
as well as restricted mobility and similar 
handicaps. 

To qualify, the states would have to agree 
to intervene in any situation of suspected 
abuse, State caseworkers would be assigned 
to oversee the training plans and would pro- 
vide vocational classes where appropriate. 
State agencies already have in place the bu- 
reaucratic mechanisms for such oversight, 
so that added cost to the states would be 
negligible. 

As for the federal contribution, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office estimates that ex- 
tension of Medicaid to home and group- 
home care for the developmentally disabled 
would actually save about $130 million a 
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year now paid for institutional care. This 
bill has the support of a score of advocacy 
groups, ranging from the American Acade- 
my of Pediatrics to the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association. It’s too bad someone 
didn't think of it sooner. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE HOMELESS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, a little over 
а week ago, when an unexpected blizzard left 
Washington beneath a thick blanket of snow, 
it was an inconvenience for the Members of 
this distinguished body. We sat in airports, our 
flights delayed interminably; we sat in our 
homes, our cars transformed into mounds of 
white powder. As | said, an inconvenience. 

For others, however, this “inconvenience” 
was a life-and-death matter. | am referring of 
course to those for whom subway stations are 
home and grates in the street are beds: the 
homeless. 

The homeless represent many ills of our so- 
ciety, Mr. Speaker, conditions for which we 
are all responsible. But the plight of the home- 
less takes on new significance in light of the 
recent troubles the housing authorization bill 
has encountered in the Senate. 

Over the last 7 years, the homeless have 
become a major political issue, the focus of 
considerable media attention. The number of 
those Americans forced to sleep in dumpsters 
and bus shelters and live out of shopping 
carts has increased dramatically. Not coinci- 
dentally, during that same period of time this 
administration has driven the percentage of 
the total budget devoted to housing down 
from more than 5 percent to less than 1 per- 
cent. 

As an editorial in today’s Washington Post 
said, “The greatest unmet need of the Na- 
tion's poor is decent housing." The homeless 
are visile evidence of that claim's validity; yet 
the administration has consistently done ev- 
erything in its power to avoid meeting that 
need 


The cost of housing has risen drarnatically 


‘during the Reagan years, to the point that it 


has become nearly impossible for the poor to 
afford even the shabbiest of roofs over their 
heads. You will be as dismayed as | was to 
learn, Mr. Speaker, that 78 percent of this Na- 
tion’s households with incomes under $7,000 
per year pay more than 35 percent of that 
income in rent. 

With a situation such as this, where private 
housing costs are sky-high and Federal hous- 
ing programs have been cut to practically 
nothing, it is not surprising that many of the 
poor are forced to live on the streets. They 
have been left little choice. 

But it is not just the homeless that signal 
the need for immediate action on the housing 
bill. Lower-middle and middle-income families 
are also being hit hard by the housing crunch. 
Consider: 59 percent of the households with 
incomes between $7,000 and $10,000 pay 
more than 35 percent of their income for rent; 
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and 36 percent of those households earning 
between $10,000 and $15,000 do the same. 

Equally alarming are statistics showing that 
the Nation’s homeownership rate has been 
declining since 1980 for the first time in 40 
years. In the past 7 years alone, homeowner- 
ship has dropped from 43.3 to 35.5 percent 
among those aged 25 to 29 and from 61.1 to 
53.3 percent among those between the ages 
of 30 and 34. 

Mr. Speaker, | bring these figures to the at- 
tention of you and my colleagues as a simple 
informative gesture. In the swirl of debate sur- 
rounding the housing bill, it is all too easy to 
lose sight of the hard facts that make it so 


necessary. 
The housing crisis is hitting America on 
many fronts. It is important to see that fact 
clearly, and to know that while we cannot leg- 
islate away all of the factors that force many 
of our poor onto the streets, we can take 
good, solid steps to give them a chance at 
having a roof over their heads. 


WINNING IN THE WORLD 
MARKET 


HON. BILL FRENZEL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, arriving in con- 
gressional offices this week was a report of a 
9-month study commissioned by the American 
Business Conference and conducted by 
McKinsey & Co. of the international manage- 
ment practices of some of the members of 
ABC. 

The report was particularly interesting be- 
cause it illustrated how American firms which 
are neither large nor wealthy, nor even experi- 
enced in international trade, have been suc- 
cessful in establishing themselves rather 
quickly, and profitably, in foreign markets. The 
report stands in stark contrast to the usual 
complaints of American companies who make 
the development of international markets a 
sideline and then are aggrieved when they are 
not successful. 

Admittedly, ABC is full of dynamic, entrepre- 
neurial, growing companies. All companies are 
not going to enjoy the same levels of success, 
but the ABC study has certainly shown what 
can happen to companies which hustle and 
work the problem of international markets as 
though it were a major goal. 

Another interesting aspect of the study is 
that the firms involved continued to create 
jobs in this country at an average annual rate 
of 14 percent. They were not exporting jobs. 
They were creating American jobs, often by 
the mere fact of creating a foreign presence 
as well. 

Because the report has been furnished to 
congressional offices, | have not asked that it 
be printed in this RECORD, but have only re- 
spectfully invited members’ attention to it. The 
ABC's press release on the subject does a 
better job of describing the report than | can 
and therefore it follows: 
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COMMITMENT TO INTERNATIONAL MARKETS 
URGED BY LEADING ENTREPRENEURIAL CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. (November 11, 1987).— 

Large size and deep financial pockets are 

not necessary to succeed overseas, according 

to a new study of American companies suc- 
cessfully operating abroad released today by 
the American Business Conference (ABC). 

The report, entitled “Winning in the World 

Market,” reveals that America's best midsize 

firms are outpacing the rest of the economy 

in exploiting foreign markets. In describing 

the success of these companies, it paints a 

far less bleak picture of American competi- 

tiveness and of access to foreign markets 
than do advocates of protectionism. 

“Winning in the World Market” should 
help to correct misconceptions about how 
companies win internationally, according to 
Arthur Levitt, Jr., the organization’s chair- 
man who also serves as Chairman of the 
American Stock Exchange. “Notwithstand- 
ing assertions made to Congress that for- 
eign markets are closed to U.S. products, 
American firms can show strong growth and 
high profits from foreign sales by following 
the same common-sense business strategies 
they use in domestic markets.” 

The American Business Conference is a 
coalition of 100 midsize, high growth compa- 
nies whose domestic growth rate for sales 
and profits exceeds 15 percent per year. 

The report is the fruit of a nine-month re- 
search effort conducted by McKinsey and 
Company management consultants. Using 
American Business Conference companies 
as a laboratory of management practice, 
McKinsey explored how and why they have 
succeeded in doing business around the 
world. “Much of what we found falls into 
the category of common sense,” according 
to Richard E. Cavanagh, partner at McKin- 
sey and Company. “In general, the same 
principles of competition—innovation, com- 
peting on value not price, creating and lead- 
ing in niche markets, and getting and stay- 
ing close to customers—work as well in Paris 
as in Peoria.” 

According to the report, firms showing 
success abroad have several common charac- 
teristics: 

1. Making international expansion an inte- 
gral component of their firm's future, not a 
sideline. 

2. Understanding that successful export 
strategies must often be accompanied by in- 
vestment in a permanent foreign presence. 

3. Focusing on the products of human cap- 
ital—technology, innovation, maketing and 
managment—rather than trying to compete 
on the basis of traditional comparative ad- 
vantages, such as cheap labor and economic 
scale. 

4. Establishing a presence abroad and 
competing with foreign firms on their turf 
to defend and enhance their position in the 
American market. 

5. Getting close to the customer, serving 
growing markets efficiently and effectively, 
exploiting favorable capital costs and cap- 
turing innovation. 

6. Recruiting and utilizing talented for- 
eign nationals—individuals who best under- 
stand local markets, business practice and 
employees. Use of foreign nationals allows 
ABC companies to become melting pots of 
talent. 

The report notes that the international 
businesses of ABC's firms outpaced the 
international expansion of other American 
firms by a factor of five—with foreign sales 
increasing between 1981 and 1984 17 percent 
annually and exports by 15.2 percent. From 
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1984 to 1986, they posted even higher gains 
in sales and exports, growing by 31.5 per- 
cent in sales and 20.8 percent in exports. 

ABC firms expanded their international 
operations during a period characterized by 
a high dollar and deteriorating trade and 
payment balances (1981-1986). 

“The experience of our executives shows 
that international competitiveness depends 
increasingly on investment—investment in 
the creation and development of an overseas 
marketing capability, the establishment of 
sales and distribution networks and the de- 
ployment of foreign-based production, serv- 
ice and research facilities,” said William 
Lilley ІП, the organization’s president. 

“Investment by ABC companies in over- 
seas facilities has not cost American jobs,” 
said Lilley. “On the contrary, ABC compa- 
nies create jobs in the United States at an 
average annual rate of nearly 14 percent. 
Nor do ABC firms move abroad to exploit 
cheaper labor.” 


BENEFITS OF GOING ABROAD 


The report refutes the conventional para- 
digm of how companies compete in the 
world marketplace. In the past, economists 
have taught that comparative advantage de- 
rived from natural resources, factor costs 
(such as cheap labor) and economic scale. 
ABC executives believe that intellectual 
rather than physical factors determine the 
difference between winners and losers in 
international markets, Technology, innova- 
tion, marketing skills and good manage- 
ment—products of human capital—increas- 
ingly drive competition. 

Among the midsize companies outpacing 
other U.S. companies in sales and profit 
growth and included in the report are: Cray 
Research, Inc., Grey Advertising, Dunkin’ 
Donuts Incorporated, Western Digital Cor- 
poration, Pall Corporation, Millipore Corpo- 
ration, Brown Forman Corporation, A.T. 
Cross Company, Sealed Air Corporation, 
Hasbro, Inc., Peat Marwick Main & Compa- 
ny, Comdisco, Inc., Xidex Corporation and 
Analog Devices, Inc. 


LONG-TERM IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED 
STATES 


Winning in the World Market shows that 
economic isolationism will not help meet 
the challenge of foreign competition and 
that protectionism is inimical to firms that 
successfully compete in the world market. 
The report shows that the best defense of 
American markets is a strong offense— 
meeting foreign competitors in their home 
markets. 

ABC executives say that U.S. companies’ 
ability to compete is threatened by the rela- 
tively high cost of capital caused by the 
high Federal deficit and a low savings rate 
and high rate of consumption. 


CHILD CARE LEGISLATION 
URGENTLY NEEDED 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
today | joined with a number of my colleagues 
from both sides of the aisle in introducing the 
Act for Better Child Care Services, authored 
by our colleague, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, Мг. KiLDEE. | want to commend the gen- 
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tleman for introducing this bill and | look for- 
ward to working with him to get it enacted. 

American families have always needed child 
care. Latchkey children are not a phenome- 
non of the 1980's. It's just taken us this long 
to figure out we need to do something about 
them. Recent tragedies such as the death of 
one child by fire in Virginia in a condominium 
prohibiting child care, and the apparent 
drowning of another in Maryland in an unli- 
censed day care center illustrate the urgent 
need for the legislation. 

These deaths are tragic evidence of chil- 
dren either being left alone to care for them- 
selves, often because their working parents 
cannot afford child care, or being left in inad- 
equate facilities. 

More and more, economic realities require 
that care-giving parents work. For the health 
and safety of our children we must support 
the Act for Better Child Care Services. 


PRESIDENT DESERVES SUPPORT 
FOR SECTION 301 ACTION 
AGAINST BRAZIL 


HON. ROD CHANDLER 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. Speaker, on November 
13, the President announced that he would 
raise tariffs on Brazilian exports to the United 
States and prohibit imports from Brazil of cer- 
tain computer products in response to Brazil's 
unfair trade practices. 

The President's decision is not only impor- 
tant to the Microsoft Co. of Redmond, WA, 
the target of Brazil’s unfair practices, but it is 
a major step on behalf of fair trade. 

Last year, the office of the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative initiated action under section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974 because of the ob- 
stacles encountered by American software 


companies. 

In December, the President suspended the 
market reserve and administrative portions of 
the section 301 investigation in response to 
Brazil’s commitment not to extend the market 
reserve policy into new areas, nor beyond 
1992, when the market reserve policy is 
scheduled to expire. 

Then, in June, the lower House of the Bra- 
zilian Legislature passed a software bill. The 
bill carved out a market reserve for domestic 
software that is "functionally equivalent" to 
any foreign product. While this legislation is 
pending, the Special Informatics Agency [SEI] 
of the Ministry of Science and Technology de- 
cided to support the policy. 

Because Brazil has clearly decided not to 
honor its commitment, the President has de- 
cided to impose sanctions against certain Bra- 
zilian exports to the United States. 

The extent of the retaliation will reflect the 
average annual sales opportunities the United 
States software industry has lost іп Brazil— 
about $105 million. In addition, the administra- 
tion will restrict imports of informatics products 
from Brazil which are covered under the Bra- 
zilian market reserve policy. Although Brazil 
does not export these products to the United 
States at this time, this action will prevent the 
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Brazilian informatics industry from entering the 
United States market as long as it imposes a 
market reserve on computer software. 

The President is to be commended for 
taking this positive step on behalf of fair trade. 
Several of my colleagues from the Washing- 
ton delegation have joined me in introducing a 
resolution expressing the support of the 
House of Representatives for this action. 

1 would like to urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the resolution, and insert the text at this 
point in the RECORD. 

Н. БЕЗ. — 

Whereas in September 1985 an investiga- 
tion was initiated under section 301 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 against the trade and in- 
vestment restrictions that the Government 
of Brazil imposes on foreign participants in 
its information market; 

Whereas in October 1986 the President 
determined, pursuant to that investigation, 
that such policies of the Government of 
Brazil are unreasonable and burden and re- 
strict United States commerce; 

Whereas by June 1987 the President had 
suspended the investigation under section 
301 of the Trade Act of 1974 against such 
Brazilian policies on the basis of an under- 
standing that the Government of Brazil 
would not support the enactment of laws or 
regulations which continued or strength- 
ened such unreasonable and discriminatory 
policies; 

Whereas the Government of Brazil re- 
cently implemented a market reserve policy 
for its computer software manufacturers 
which denies United States manufacturers 
of computer software a fair opportunity to 
participate in that market; 

Whereas the United States Government 
considers such a market reserve policy to be 
an unreasonable burden on United States 
commerce; and 

Whereas the market for computer soft- 
ware and related equipment and services in 
Brazil is one of the fastest growing markets 
in the world and the policies of the Govern- 
ment of Brazil toward this industry may es- 
tablish likely precedents for other develop- 
ing countries in the world: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That— 

(1) it is the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the current policies of the 
Government of Brazil toward the informa- 
tics industry impose ап unreasonable 
burden on United States commerce and 
have, in fact, become more burdensome on 
United States commerce since the initiation, 
in September 1985, of an investigation of 
such policies under section 301 of the Trade 
Act of 1974; and 

(2) the House of Representatives whole- 
heartedly supports the action announced by 
the President on November 13, 1987, to re- 
taliate against certain products of Brazil in 
the amount of $105,000,000. 


PROTECT OUR SPR SITES 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1987 
Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, today | am in- 
troducing legislation to increase security ef- 
forts at the Nation's strategic petroleum ге- 
serve sites. 
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At the request of DOE, similar legislation 
was introduced in, and passed by, the Senate 
earlier this year. However, the General Ac- 
counting Office, in a report prepared for the 
Committee on Government Operations and its 
Subcommittee on Environment, Energy and 
Natural Resources, which is being released 
today, recommended certain changes in the 
Department's proposals in order to broaden 
enforcement authority for employees at SPR 
sites in a manner similar to that already in 
place for the Department's nuclear facilities. 

This bill, together with plans already imple- 
mented by the Department, will go a long way 
in safeguarding all six storage sites by 9 
ing authority to certain DOE, contractor and 
subcontractor personnel to make arrests and 
to carry firearms as a means of preventing un- 
lawful intrusions at SPR facilities located 
throughout southern Texas and Louisiana. 

Now that the Department of Energy is com- 
pleting the final phase of developing our SPR 
sites, it is time to concentrate on measures to 
enhance the protection of what will be our 
only source of emergency crude supplies in 
the time of a national emergency. 

| am hopeful that my colleagues will support 
this measure so that we can quickly move to 
increase protection of this vital resource. 


IN CELEBRATION OF LATVIAN 
INDEPENDENCE DAY 


HON. THOMAS J. MANTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. MANTON. Mr. Speaker, | am honored to 
join with many of my colleagues in commemo- 
rating the 69th anniversary of the Latvian Dec- 


mark the 
of the founding of the Independ- 
ent Republic of Latvia. 

Mr. Speaker, for 22 years the people of 
Latvia enjoyed the privileges of nationhood. 
From the country’s founding 69 years ago 
until 1940, Latvia was recognized in the inter- 


for the past 69 years, the sovereignty of the 
Latvian people has been denied. Under a 
secret accord adjoining the Nazi-Soviet Non- 
Aggression Pact, the Soviet Union laid claim 
to Latvia and its Baltic neighbors, Lithuania 
and Estonia, in disregard of the treaty they 
signed 2 years earlier relinquishing all claim to 
Latvia. Thus began the Soviet military occupa- 
tion of Latvia which continues today. 
Yesterday, on Latvian Independence Day, 
the Soviet Government vowed to consider any 
commemoration of that day a criminal offense. 
Yet, the people of Latvia have shown they will 
not be broken. For example, on August 23 of 
this year, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact, which engineered the de- 
struction of Latvian statehood, nearly 10,000 
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people gathered in demonstration. As expect- 
ed, the Soviets greeted the demonstration 
with violence against the demonstrators. This 
act of repression and brutality, however, did 
not deter the Latvian people from their cause 
of freedom. In the face of almost certain re- 
percussions, thousands attempted to gather at 
the Latvian Freedom Monument, in Riga, the 
Latvian Capitol to commemorate this day. 

Mr. Speaker, | want to commend the people 
of Latvia for their courage and assure them 
that we Americans who are so fortunate to 
live with the assurance of freedom every day, 
have not forgotten too many people in the 
world are living without it. | want the people of 
Latvia to know we have not forgotten their 
cause, and we join with them in celebrating 
Latvian Independence Day. In their struggle 
for freedom, we will not relax our efforts until 
their rights are restored. The Latvian people 
and their families in America, have my support 
and my prayers that one day Latvia will again 
be a sovereign nation. 


CONGRATULATIONS MR. AND 
MRS. GRUNDWERG AND MR. 
AND MRS. ZIERING 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to announce the ing dinner at the Tar- 
rytown Marriott at which Mr. and Mrs. Saul 
Grundwerg and Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ziering 
will be honored for their many contributions to 
Jewish education in Westchester County. Un- 
fortunately, | will not be able to attend the 
dinner because of family matters but it is a 
privilege for me to announce my congratula- 
tions here today. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grundwerg, active members of 
Young Israel of Scarsdale, have been involved 
for many years with the Westchester Day and 
Hebrew High Schools and with the United 
Jewish Appeal. Their leading role in education 
deserves high praise. Mr. and Mrs. Ziering 
have played an integral role at Young Israel of 
New Rochelle, Mr. Ziering having served as 
president for the past several years. They too 
have contributed substantially to the West- 
chester Day and Hebrew High Schools. 

Mr. Speaker, please join me in congratulat- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Grundwerg and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ziering. Their participation in and contribution 
to Jewish education serves as a model to all 
those who seek the best in education for their 
children. 


CYPRUS 
HON. ROY MARLENEE 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. MARLENEE. Mr. Speaker, reference to 
Cyprus in the foreign assistance bill is inap- 
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propriate. Underlying its inclusion is an under- 
standing of the Cyprus issue which is wildly 
askew. 


The problem of Cyprus is one which the 
Greek Cypriots and Turkish Cypriots must iron 
out on their own. Greece and Turkey for their 
part can do much to foster an agreement be- 
tween the parties. However, | fail to see how 
reference to the Cyprus problem in this bill 
has any relevance whatsoever to the quest for 
a solution on that island. Yes, there is a Turk- 
ish peacekeeping force on the island. We 
should all remember, however, the Turkish 
intervention in 1974 was the action of a treaty 
guarantor of Cyprus’ independence. It was 
prompted by the 1974 Greek-engineered coup 
to annex the island to Greece, whose leader, 
Nikos Sampson, avowedly aspired "to attack 
the Turkish-Cypriots suddenly everywhere on 
the island. To eliminate them once and for 
all.” 


About 2 years ago, the Turkish Cypriots, 
with Turkey’s encouragement, accepted, in 
total, the United Nation's Draft Cyprus Agree- 
ment. The U.N. Secretary General painstak- 
ingly consulted with both sides to develop the 
draft as a basis for a just and equitable settle- 
ment. The territorial and constitutional conces- 
sions made by the Turkish Cypriots were cou- 
rageous in view of past efforts to exterminate 
their presence from the island. The rejection 
by the Greek Cypriots of the U.N. draft, which 
our own administration publicly supported, re- 
flects, | strongly suspect, the stated Greek 
preference for a Soviet proposal for an inter- 
national conference. Incidentally, the Soviet 
plan includes removal of two British bases on 
the island. 


Indeed, there is little evidence that Greece 
has any interest whatsoever in a settlement of 
the Cyprus problem on any basis other than 
renewed subjugation of the Turkish-Cypriots. 
In Greek Prime Minister Papandreou's words, 
“Cyprus is part of Greek national soil.” This 
unusual candor points to a central aspect of 
the Cyprus problem: episodic manifestations 
of ambitions to annex the island, only 40 miles 
from the Turkish mainland, to Greece, 600 
miles distant. Greece simply has not recon- 
ciled itself to Cyprus' independence, let alone 
the equality of the Turkish Cypriots with the 
Greek Cypriots as cofounders of an independ- 
ent Cyprus. 


The Turkish-Cypriots, with Turkish encour- 
agement, continue to work for creation of an 
independent, bizonal federal Cyprus, in which 
they will have the protections to ensure they 
will never again be victims in their own coun- 
try. 


One fact is unarguable. In the period subse- 
quent to the Turkish intervention, Turkish Cyp- 
riots and Greek Cypriots have been spared 
the ravages of armed hostilities. Peace has 
prevailed on the island. Surely we would do 
well to free our assistance relationships with 
Turkey and with Greece of conditions that 
relate to Cyprus and let the Cypriots solve 
their own problems. 
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THE U.N. FINALLY GETS ІМ 
VOLVED IN THE FIG 
AGAINST NARCOTICS 


НОМ. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | com- 
mend the United Nations for finally getting se- 
rious about the war on drugs. While many of 
us have criticized the United Nations for failing 
to do the job for which that organization was 
created, | believe that progress is being made 
in the U.N.’s international efforts to face up to 
the drug problem and the need to mobilize 
international assets in the struggle against ille- 
gal narcotics, an international menace that 
ruins lives and undermines societies every- 
where. | commend the Bureau of International 
Narcotics Matters at the Department of State 
for continuing to urge greater U.N. involve- 
ment in the battle against drugs. 

Last summer, the U.N.'s International Con- 
ference on Drug Abuse and Illicit Trafficking 
was a Classic example of how international 
cooperation can produce impressive results in 
the war on narcotics. Only by working togeth- 
er will the nations of the world be able to stop 
drug abuse, end illicit production and stop 
criminal trafficking in illegal narcotics. 

The United Nations is in the unique position 
to meet the challenge of having a drug free 
world. | hope that the many countries in that 
international body will cooperate as a family of 
nations to defeat drug addiction. Given the se- 
riousness of the challenges facing mankind, 
the U.N. can no longer afford to be an elite 
debating society generating resolutions having 
a Clearly anti-Western bias. 

With these thoughts in mind, | commend the 
following statement by Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Narcotics Matters, Ann 
B. Wrobleski, to my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 

{From the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, New York, NY, Nov. 2, 1987] 
STATEMENT By Hon. Анн. В. WROBLESKI 

Mr. Chairman, as we assess the progress 
that has been made during the momentous 
year since we last met, the United Nations 
has good reason to be proud of its leader- 
ship in bringing nations together in a com- 
mitment to action against drug production, 
trafficking, and abuse. The United Nations 
is in an ideal position to solve the drug prob- 
lem because it is one which affects all 
people and cannot be solved without the 
community of nations acting together in a 
common purpose. 

We are called to action now as never 
before. There is no room for ideology or 
rhetoric. Ideologies prove irrelevant before 
the human misery that drug abuse wreaks. 
The lost dreams of the world’s drug victims 
dictate that nations can no longer hide 
behind rhetoric that often masks inaction. 
Despite public claims from some quarters, 
no nation is immune from drugs and no 
nation can truthfully deny its obligation to 
take part in the world battle against drugs. 

Spurred by the leadership and dedication 
of Secretary-General Perez de Cuellar, the 
United Nations has elevated the drug prob- 
lem to its rightful place as a key social and 
economic issue. Drug production, trafficking 
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and abuse rank with world hunger and 
human rights abuse as modern day thieves 
of human dignity. The drug problem has no 
easy solution. The United Nations is con- 
fronting this spreading social evil and all 
member states must work together to defeat 
it. We cannot afford to lose, For our part, 
the United States will continue to support 
the important work of the United Nations 
and its drug agencies. 

Last June’s highly successful Internation- 
al Conference on Drug Abuse and Illicit 
Trafficking (ICDAIT) stands as eloquent 
proof that together we can accomplish more 
than we ever imagined. Five years ago—per- 
haps even two years ago—no one could fore- 
see a ministerial-level gathering of one hun- 
dred thirty-eight countries that would face 
up to the range of narcotics challenges. For 
too long, nations handled the drug problem 
much as families around the world did, by 
sweeping it under the rug, denying its exist- 
ence, hoping it would go away: and in their 
understandable efforts at denial, they only 
made it worse. Thanks to the courageous 
work of the United Nations, the world had 
brought the drug problem into the open. 

A momentum has been created that we 
must capitalize on. At the ICDAIT, phrases 
like “political will” and “national commit- 
ment” were used repeatedly. Indeed, these 
terms have been used generously through- 
out the world in the past four months to 
symbolize a new consciousness that the drug 
problem is universal and requires urgent at- 
tention. The question now is how we, the 
nations represented here today, can collec- 
tively channel our energy and political will 
into tangible actions aimed at complete 
elimination of drug abuse, illicit production, 
and criminal trafficking. 

The Secretary-General has been looking 
into just this question. The Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs in its role as the key policy 
body on drug control will have to do the 
same at its February meeting. But it is up to 
us, the nations represented here, to provide 
the guidance from which the United Na- 
tions system can mover forward. To do that 
we must establish priorities for focusing the 
limited resources of the United Nations. 

We all agree the ICDAIT was a complete 
success and Assistant Secretary-General, 
Mrs. Oppenheimer, deserves great credit 
and thanks for her dedication and untiring 
efforts to bring about that success. The 
CMO defines several targets for action at 
various levels and the declaration gives the 
impetus from which all of us must now 
carry forward the work of ICDAIT. How 
should be undertake this task? 

Our greatest resource is the United Na- 
tions system itself—in particular the Divi- 
sion of Narcotic Drugs, the Secretariat of 
the International Narcotics Control Board, 
the Board itself, and the United Nations 
Fund for Drug Abuse Control. These insti- 
tutions have served us well over the years. 
But now, the ICDAIT, the new convention, 
and the world-wide demand for drug control 
resources have placed new and unprecedent- 
ed burdens on the system. 

My government is most grateful to Under- 
Secretary-General Anstee and Mrs. Oppen- 
heimer for their contributions to the in- 
formative and thought-provoking report 
contained in document A/42/594. The 
report is an able attempt at defining these 
emerging demands and in providing propos- 
als on how to proceed. The United States 
wants to keep the ICDAIT flame burning. 
How do we do that? 

The key is strengthening the existing 
system so it can meet these new challenges. 
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We should build on what we created years 
ago and avoid new structures or responsibil- 
ities that would require new resources— 
which we know we do not have—or rede- 
ploying resources from the Division or the 
INCB Secretariat. If new resources become 
available from other parts of the overall 
United Nations system then we should have 
the opportunity to consider new ideas 
during the February commission meeting. 
For now, however, we should concentrate on 
building up the existing structure by filling 
long-standing vacancies in the Division and 
the INCB Secretariat, deciding which activi- 
ties should be undertaken by these bodies 
on a priority basis and getting those pro- 
grams moving. 

I want to give Under-Secretary Anstee my 
strongest assurances that the United States 
is ready and willing to assist in meeting this 
challenge. My government is prepared to 
make a special contribution of one million 
dollars to be used to strengthen the staffs of 
the Division and the INCB Secretariat and 
to support the program mandates of the 
Board and the Division. 

We see these agencies as the fundamental 
building blocks to construct and pursue new 
courses of international action. I hope that 
my comments today will be viewed in the 
very positive context from which we regard 
the work of the United Nations bodies, 
UNFDAC, the ICDAIT Secretariat, and the 
office of the Under-Secretary-General. 
Some of the proposals contained in A/42/ 
594 may not be fully mature but they chal- 
lenge us all to build on what we created 
some years ago. 

Another international initiative requiring 
our full attention is the Convention Against 
Drug Trafficking in Narcotic Drugs and 
Psychotropic Substances. The second meet- 
ing of experts ended just two weeks ago and 
solid progress was made, although issues of 
utmost importance still need to be ad- 
dressed. Let us resolve to maintain this ex- 
traordinary momentum so that we can con- 
clude these negotiations as soon as possible. 
My government supports holding another 
meeting of experts prior to the next CND 
session and we fully support plenipotentiary 
conference at the earliest possible time. The 
political will we have spoken of so often in 
our deliberations here, in the CND and at 
the ICDAIT, must govern our efforts as we 
complete work on the new convention. 

I also want to stress the paramount role 
UNFDAC is playing in international drug 
control. It is clear that the budget of the 
Fund will continue to increase as will the 
demands for its money and expertise. While 
my government is not prepared at this time 
to compete with the generous contribution 
of the Government of Italy. I want to assure 
Executive Director di Gennaro that the 
United States is willing and eager to work 
with him in developing effective programs 
in areas where the United States has exper- 
tise. Dr. di Gennaro has made extraordinary 
progress in acquiring substantial new contri- 
butions to the Fund and in spreading the 
Fund's work to all corners of the world. 

The challenge now is to channel requested 
for assistance and resources into programs 
that promise long-term effect on the world 
problem. To assure fulfillment of its highest 
priorities, my government feels strongly 
that the Fund must augment its staff and 
deepen its development expertise. Dr. di 
Gennaro and I have discussed the question 
of priorities and staff enhancement before, 
but all the major donors, who govern the 
Fund’s work, need to increase the time they 
devote to understand the many initiatives 
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underway. I hope we can give this further 
consideration—with the guidance and full 
participation of the Executive Director and 
his staff. 

The United Nations has the moral obliga- 
tion to lead the world community against il- 
licit trafficking and abuse of narcotics. My 
government is convinced that the United 
Nations has the unique stature to marshal 
world opinion around the fight to end drug 
exploitation and that it must speak out 
against the tendency of some nations to opt 
for rhetoric, not action, in the fight against 


drugs. 

I believe the time has come for the United 
Nations to use its prestige to single out, and 
isolate if necessary, those few countries that 
fail to cooperate in international narcotics 
control, or turn a blind eye to trafficking, or 
refuse to take action to end illicit produc- 
tion in their own territory. Most nations 
view the drug threat seriously and have 
dedicated human and financial resources to 
fight it. Most nations have seen their people 
suffer at the hands of drug traffickers and 
many of their judges and law enforcement 
officers have died in the struggle against 
narcotics. The burden of fighting drugs is a 
heavy one and most nations have taken on 
their share. The time has come to ask the 
question: “Is it fair that some nations act 
with impunity, encouraging, as a matter of 
government policy, narcotics production and 
trafficking?” 

We wonder if it is not time that the 
United Nations, as a leader in the drug 
fight, takes steps to spotlight those coun- 
tries in which narcotics trafficking is per- 
petuated. Is that not a modern day equiva- 
lent of aggression against their neighbors? 
Is it not an insult to human dignity for out- 
laws to exploit a handful of sovereign 
states—and because they are sovereign we 
tend to turn a blind eye to them—and traf- 
fic drugs that poison the world’s children, 
undermine societies and fuel insurgencies? 
Why should outlaws be permitted to hide 
behind a national flag and mock the rest of 
the nations of the world as we try to save 
our peoples from the ravages of narcotics? 
We can no longer afford to make gains 
against trafficking, at great cost to all our 
societies, and then see our work undercut by 
clever outlaws who exploit national states 
and wage war on the international commu- 
nity via government-sponsored drug traf- 
ficking. 

We have а long road to travel in the years 
ahead to create a drug-free world. We must 
travel this road together, striving to leave 
our children a healthy, decent, peaceful en- 
vironment, free of criminal narcotics traf- 
ficking, and the social dissolution drug ad- 
diction brings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for the opportunity to speak with you 
today. 


BURLINGTON COUNTY COLLEGE 

LIBRARY NAMED AS PINE- 
LANDS COMMISSION REPOSI- 
TORY AND PINELANDS COL- 
LECTION ARCHIVES 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure 
for me to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the designation of the Burlington 
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County College Library аз the repository for 
the official documents of the New Jersey 
State Pinelands Commission. 

In addition, the Burlington County College 
Alumni, the Friends of the Library and the 
Pinelands Commission have collected scientif- 
ic journals, artifacts, rare books on Pinelands 
folklore, maps, and numerous works on the 
history and ecology of the Pinelands. 

On Saturday, November 7, 1987 the dedica- 
tion of the Burlington County College Library 
Pinelands Collection was held. In recognition 
of the individuals involved in coordinating the 
Pinelands Collection, the following statement, 
done in calligraphy by Mr. Glenn Malsby, was 
distributed on the day of the dedication: 


The involvement of the Burlington 
County College Alumni Association Inc. in 
the efforts to establish a Pinelands Collec- 
tion in the College Library can be traced to 
the period of June-December 1983. 

Having recently begun to raise funds for 
alumni via annual direct mail and phon- 
athon campaigns, the Association’s Board of 
Trustees authorized a survey of the organi- 
zation’s donors to determine some ways to 
spend the money. With successful scholar- 
ship and alumni recognition programs al- 
ready in place, the Alumni Board had decid- 
ed to do some additional things to benefit 
the college. The donor survey was designed 
to produce ideas. 

Shortly thereafter, in January 1984, the 
Alumni Board voted to make annual pur- 
chases of academic equipment and books 
which would benefit students, alumni and 
the community. The Association's executive 
director and his assistant then met with 
members of the college academic staff to 
elicit ideas. The first items to be authorized 
for purchase were а set of career develop- 
ment books for the Division of Business 
Studies and College Library, and several 
pieces of exercise equipment for the Physi- 
cal Education complex. 

Following these initial purchases, Dr. 
Thomas Lord, Professor of Biology, came 
forth with an idea which intrigued the 
Alumni Board: the Alumni Association 
would provide seed money to expand the 
College Library's existing collection of 
scholarly, fiction and non-fiction works 
about the New Jersey Pinelands and to es- 
tablish à permanent Pineland Collection 
room. Dr. Lord also discussed his ideas with 
the library staff. 

At the August 21, 1985 meeting of the 
Alumni Board Association President Kath- 
leen Burgess appointed a special committee 
to begin serious work on the Pinelands Col- 
lection. Committee members began develop- 
ing lists of books and the Pinelands Collec- 
tion idea was subsequently discussed at the 
meetings in October and November 1985. 
Preliminary discussions were held with the 
Library director, who was enthusiastic 
about the Alumni Association's involve- 
ment. 

At its February 24, 1986 meeting the 
Alumni Board reviewed a preliminary list of 
Боко books prepared by a local book 

op. 

Matters then began to move more rapidly. 
On July 7, 1986 the Alumni Board author- 
ized its first expenditure, $500, toward the 
Pinelands Collection. The Library director, 
Judith Olsen, was informed of this authori- 
zation and met with representatives of the 
Alumni Board to discuss details. Part of the 
Alumni funds were designated for the pur- 
chase of rare, out-of-print books. 
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While the Alumni Board worked on its 
portion of the Pinelands Collection project, 
Mr. Olsen worked closely with representa- 
tives of the Pinelands Commission to have 
the college library designated as the official 
repository for Commission documents. This 
designation was approved by the Commis- 
sion during the fall of 1987. 

As the result of the efforts of many 
people—members of the Alumni Board, Li- 
brary staff and Pinelands Commission—the 
Burlington County College Library now and 
for years to come, will have one of the finest 
collections of books, reference materials and 
documents anywhere in the U.S. on the eco- 
logically-unique N.J. Pinelands. 

In the 1970's, protecting the Pinelands 
became one of my priorities, and in 1978, leg- 
islation which | had introduced to preserve the 
critical land and water resources in the Pine 
Barrens became law. 

Subsequent State legislation became a 
mandate for the preservation of one of the 
most precious resources on the east coast. In 
1983, the United Nations further recognized 
the importance of the Pinelands by designat- 
ing the region an International Biosphere Re- 
serve, 

| commend the Burlington County College 
Alumni Association, the New Jersey State 
Pinelands Commission and the Friends of the 
Library for their foresight in coordinating this 
comprehensive collection. It is gratifying to 
know that the collection will be preserved 
along with the over 1 million acres of Pine- 
lands including the pigmy pines, the rare curly 
grass fern and the Pine Barrens tree frog. 


THE ADOLESCENT  TOBACCO 
EDUCATION AND PREVENTION 
ACT 


HON. CHESTER G. ATKINS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. ATKINS. Mr. Speaker, today is the 11th 
Annual All-American Smokeout, a day when 
the American Cancer Society estimates that 
23.5 million Americans will try to kick the 
smoking habit. However, only about 20 per- 
cent of the smokers who try to quit each year 
succeed. Tomorrow, and every other day this 
year, almost 7,000 Americans, who are not 
smokers today, will start smoking and two- 
thirds of those new smokers will be under the 
age of 18. 

Today, | introduced the Adolescent Tobac- 
co Education and Prevention Act. | am spon- 
soring this bill because disease and death 
from smoking can only be prevented, not 
cured. The list of statistics which spell out the 
consequences of using tobacco products is as 
lengthy as it is frightening. A few of the most 
worrisome are: 

More than 350,000 Americans will die pre- 
maturely this year of diseases linked to smok- 
ing. Thats as many Americans dying in a 
single year as have been killed in all the wars 
fought in this century; 

Five million Americans under the age of 20 
will die of smoking related diseases, unless 
we can stop them from becoming addicted to 
cigarettes or other tobacco products; 
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It is estimated by the Office of the U.S. Sur- 
geon General that 60,000 Americans will die 
this year from chronic obstructive respiratory 
conditions such as emphysema and chronic 
bronchitis. Between 80 and 90 percent of 
these deaths are attributable to smoking, and 
therefore can be considered preventable and 
premature; 

All forms of tobacco use, including cigars, 
pipes and smokeless tobacco, put the user at 
increased risk of cancer with the risk of devel- 
oping lung cancer being 10 times greater for 
smokers than nonsmokers; 

Use of tobacco products has a high cost for 
society as well as for the individual with an 
annual production loss of $43 billion and $22 
billion to treat smoking-related diseases. 

After thinking about the consequences of 
using tobacco products most of us must 
wonder why many people continue to smoke. 
The main reason is that they are addicted to 
the nicotine in the tobacco product. Studies 
have shown that 90 percent of smokers say 
they would like to quit and a great many have 
tried, but failed, to stop at some time in their 
lives. Therefore, my bill is directed at prevent- 
ing our Nation’s teenagers from ever becom- 
ing addicted. The Adolescent Tobacco Educa- 
tion and Prevention Act will do this in two 
ways: the first is by teaching teenagers the 
dangers of tobacco and the second is by pre- 
venting persons under the age of 18 access 
to tobacco products. 

The first thing my bill would do is require 
that the use and abuse of tobacco products 
be included in the drug abuse and prevention 
programs. In the last Congress, we passed 
the Anti-Drug Abuse Act which established 
drug abuse and tobacco education and pre- 
vention programs. We did this because we 
found that the use of drugs and the abuse of 
alcohol by students constitute a grave threat 
to their physical and mental well-being. De- 
spite the overwhelming and conclusive evi- 
dence that tobacco use is addictive and life- 
threatening, tobacco education was omitted 
from these education programs. My bill would 
remedy this by requiring that tobacco use and 
abuse are included in drug abuse and educa- 
tion programs. Educating our kids to the dan- 
gers of smoking must be considered as impor- 
tant as teaching them the evils of drugs and 
the perils of alcohol. 

The second thing that my bill would do is 
prohibit the sale of cigarettes and other tobac- 
co products to anyone under the age of 18. 
Currently, 40 States have some kind of law 
regulating tobacco products to minors, howev- 
er, there is no uniformity. Ten States lack any 
regulation and 14 others have set the mini- 
mum age below 18. My bill would establish a 
national standard and it would provide an ef- 
fective method of denying minors access to 
cigarettes by limiting all sales of tobacco prod- 
ucts to over-the-counter transactions in the 
same manner in which alcohol is controlled. 
Every retail establishment selling tobacco 
products would be required to conspicuously 
post a sign stating, “Тһе Sale of Cigarettes to 
Minors is Strictly Prohibited.” 

One year after my bill is enacted into law, 
tobacco products will no longer be available 
from vending machines. In 1986, each minute 
of every day, 5,000 cigarettes were dispensed 
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from vending machines. This totaled 50 billion 
cigarettes accounting for sales of 
$3,242,000,000. The ban on sales from vend- 
ing machines is crucial to effective enforce- 
ment of a sales prohibition to persons under 
18. 

| have included appropriate penalties for 
violating the prohibition on sales to minors. 
Any person who sells tobacco to a minor 
would be fined $250 for the first offense and 
$50 for each subsequent offense. Any person 
violating the requirement that the sale of to- 
bacco be restricted to over-the-counter trans- 
actions will be subject to a fine of $1,000 or 
be imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both, for the first offense and a fine of 
$10,000 or be imprisoned for not more than 3 
years, or both. My bill will be enforced through 
the U.S. Attorney's Office. 

| believe that comprehensive tobacco edu- 
cation and effective enforcement of the re- 
strictions of sales will prevent hundreds of 
thousands of teenagers from becoming smok- 
ers each year. 

To celebrate this All-American Smokeout, 
here is my quit tip for smokeout day: If you 
are 17 years old today and quit a one-pack-a- 
day habit or never start smoking, you will save 
at least $29,000, based on an average life ex- 
pectancy of 70 years. That should be reason 
enough not to light up. And, the bill appears 
as follows: 

H.R.— 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Adolescent 
Tobacco Education and Prevention Act“. 
SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds the following: 

(1) Cigarette smoking is a leading cause of 
preventable death and disease in the United 
States, causing more than 350,000 prema- 
ture deaths per year. 

(2) A 1985 study conducted by the Office 
of Technology Assessment estimated that 
smoking costs the people of the United 
States $43,000,000,000 in lost production and 
$22,000,000,000 for related diseases each 
year. 

(3) 90 percent of all smokers start smoking 
before they are 21 years old; 60 percent of 
all smokers start smoking before they are 14 
years old; and 22 percent of all smokers 
start smoking before they are 9 years old. 

(4) Unless current trends can be changed, 
25,000,000 of the 75,000,000 children in the 
United States that are less than 20 years old 
on the date of the enactment of this Act 
will begin to smoke, and at least 5,000,000 of 
such children will eventually die as a result 
of smoking. 

(5) Tobacco products contain nicotine, а 
poisonous addictive drug. 

(6) The use of tobacco is habit-forming, 
with only 20 percent of the millions of 
people who try to quit using tobacco each 
year succeeding. 

(7) The highest rate of snuff use is among 
boys under the age of 19. 

(8) The use of tobacco may lead to the use 
of marijuana or abuse of alcohol. 

(9) The Congress has а major policy-set- 
ting role in ensuring that the use of tobacco 
products by minors is prohibited. 
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SEC. 3. TOBACCO EDUCATION. 

(а) LOCAL EDUCATION Procrams,—Section 
4125(a) of the Drug-Free Schools and Com- 
munities Act of 1986 is amended— 

(1) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (11); 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (12) as 
paragraph (13); and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (11) the 
following new paragraph (12): 

“(12) instruction relating to the use of to- 
bacco products, including descriptions of— 

„A) the variety of tobacco products avail- 
able; 

"(B) the short- and long-term physical 
and psychological effects on the human 
body of the inhalation of tobacco smoke, in- 
gestion of tobacco products, and any other 
use of tobacco products; 

“(C) the addictive nature of tobacco prod- 
ucts; and 

“(D) the connection between use of tobac- 
co products and other forms of substance 
abuse, specifically use of marijuana and 
abuse of alcohol; апа.” d 

(b) DEFINITIONS.— 

(1) ILLICIT DRUG USE.—Paragraph (2) of 
section 4141(b) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(2) The term ‘illicit drug use’ means the 
use of illegal drugs, the abuse of other drugs 
and alcohol, and the use of tobacco prod- 
ucts.”. 

(2) ToBAcco propucrs.—Such section is 
further amended by adding at the end the 
following new paragraph: 

“(9) The term ‘tobacco products’ includes 
cigarettes, cigars, little cigars, smokeless 
cigarettes, pipe tobacco, snuff, chewing to- 
bacco, loose tobacco, and any other form of 
tobacco intended for human consumption.”. 
SEC. 4. PROHIBITED ACTS. 

(а) AcE.—It shall be unlawful for a tobac- 
co product to be sold to any person under 
the age of 18 or such other age as a State 
may by statute establish. Any person who 
sells tobacco to such a person shall be fined 
not more than $250, except that if such a 
person makes such a sale after a conviction 
under this subsection has become final, the 
fine shall be $500. 

“(b) VENDING MACHINES.—It shall be un- 
lawful to sell or cause to be sold any tobacco 
product unless— 

(1) the product is sold— 

(A) as an over-the-counter product, and 

(B) by the legal owner or proprietor (or by 
the designated employee of the owner or 
proprietor) of the establishment in which 
the product is sold, and 

(2) the legal owner or proprietor of the es- 

tablishment in which the product is sold has 
posted in a conspicuous location in the es- 
tablishment a sign which states “Тһе Sale 
of Cigarettes to Minors is Strictly Prohibit- 
ed". 
Any person who sells or causes to be sold а 
tobacco product in violation of the preced- 
ing sentence shall be fined $1,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than one year, or both, 
except that if such а person makes such а 
sale after a conviction under this subsection 
has become final, such person shall be fined 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 3 
years, or both. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—Subsections (a) and 
(b) shall take effect upon the expiration of 
one year after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 
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USE OF THE ARTS IN THERAPY 
FOR MENTAL AND EMOTIONAL 
DISORDERS 


HON. J.J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the American 
Academy of Poetry Therapy was chartered by 
the State of Texas in 1977 for training, treat- 
ment, and research in the use of poetry and 
other creative arts in mental and emotional ill- 
ness therapy. Although this type of therapy is 
relatively new, | think it is important that we 
continue to encourage the exploration of new 
areas of treatment and therapy for mental and 
emotional problems. With that in mind, | want 
to commend this organization for its promotion 
of the use of the arts as a form of therapy. | 
would further like to call to the attention of my 
distinguished colleagues an interesting state- 
ment by Dr. Morris R. Morrison, founder and 
director of the American Academy for Poetry 
Therapy in Texas. 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Morris R. MORRISON 


It was not until 1979 that the arts in ther- 
apy were elevated to an equivalent status 
with the other psychotherapies. Dr. Israel 
Zwerling, chairman of the Department of 
Psychiatry at Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital in Philadelphia, had begun to 
urge upgrading the characterization of the 
arts therapies from “adjunctive therapies” 
to equal status with other psychotherapies. 

In 1979, Dr. Bertram Brown, then Assist- 
ant Surgeon-General of the United States 
and former director of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, predicted that the 
use of the arts in treatment would “trigger 
an important revolution” since “they deal 
with all three levels of the human brain.” 
The focus of this research is on the theme 
that creative arts therapies evoke responses 
precisely at the level at which psychothera- 
pists seek to engage their patients and do so 
“more directly and immediately than do the 
more traditional therapies.” 

Dr. Robert Gibson observed in 1981 that 
“major advances have been made to estab- 
lish a scientific basis for the creative arts 
therapies.” Professionals in these fields 
have worked toward their status by develop- 
ing a body of scientific knowledge, accredit- 
ing training programs, establishing systems 
for credentially and registration of practi- 
tioners, setting standards for practice, and 
instituting mechanisms for self-discipline 
and maintenance of professional criteria.” 

Dr. Henry Bill, psychiatrist and director 
at Pilgrim State Hospital, wrote that “we 
are witnessing a renaissance. Poetry therapy 
was well described in ancient Greek litera- 
ture. It still appears to retain its value for 
purging the soul and cleansing the mind.” 

Dr. Bruno Bettleheim, the noted psychia- 
trist, Distinguished Professor of Education 
and professor of both psychology and psy- 
chiatry at the University of Chicago, dis- 
cussed creativity and mental health at a 
1982 symposium. He noted that the deep 
inner conflicts that characterize the insane 
person are similar to those of the creative 
personality. However, while the insane 
people lets himself be overwhelmed by his 
inner chaotic pressure, the creative person 
creates a new and better order out of this 
inner chaos which is not only a personal 
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benefit but, in consequence of the achieve- 
ment, an enrichment to all of mankind, 

St. Edwards University in Austin, Texas, 
included in its 1986 summer catalogue of 
courses a class in “Poetry as Therapy”, а 
three-credit course applicable to the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and Gerontology, 
noting that poetry is in widespread use 
today as a structured component in thera- 
peutic programs at hospitals, rehabilitation 
facilities, educational institutes, and correc- 
tional institutions. 

During three years as Director of the Cre- 
ative Writing Program at Huntsville State 
Prison in Huntsville, Texas, Grady Hillman 
worked with thousands of inmates at 18 dif- 
ferent facilities. Workshops were conducted 
in three maximum security prison units on 
a weekly basis. According to Hillman, very 
few of those who participated in his sessions 
were returned to prison after discharge. Ac- 
cording to Meta Metrics, an independent 
evaluation agency, the incidence rate of of- 
fenses committed by inmates ranging from 
fatal stabbings and suicides to simply talk- 
ing to a guard dropped from 90 percent to 
57 percent during program participation. 

Hillman said that his greatest anxiety 
upon initiating the classes was that the in- 
mates would already have made up their 
minds about poetry and considered it “‘sissi- 
fied business”. What he found was the exact 
opposite. The poetry writing prison popula- 
tion came to about 40 percent of the total. 
When questioned why members of his work- 
shop turned to poetry, the prisoners re- 
sponded that poetry writing provided a 
means of expressing the softer emotions in 
an environment where tenderness is per- 
ceived as weakness. Men and women behind 
bars put on masks of insensitivity to survive. 
Yet, worn too long, those masks can become 
real. 


Poetry writing provides a means for self- 
reflection. In the Texas Department of Cor- 
rections (TDC), the inmates all wear the 
same uniform, have the same haircut, and 
“as far as the system is concerned, differ 
only in the numbers they wear on their 
chests.” Through writing, they were en- 
abled to maintain a sense of personal identi- 
ty. 

Poetry writing afforded a release from 
tension and a means of emotional escape. 
The creation of images in fantasy or the re- 
living of images found in memory served the 
purpose of displacing the immediate envi- 
ronment and transported the consciousness 
elsewhere. The recording of memories in 
poems infuses strength and stability into 
the writer’s recollection, restoring a sense of 
reality to his condition. 

The ongoing scientific and technological 
revolution in the health field has stimulated 
a surge of publications raising a theme as 
ancient as medicine itself, namely, that psy- 
chological factors can affect every aspect of 
human illness. These factors were already 
recognized by practitioners of Hippocratic 
medicine about 2,500 years ago. The cure 
they preached resided within the patient. 
The function of medicine was merely to ac- 
tivate and support this process. In this con- 
text, Dr. Bernard Lowen, Professor of Cardi- 
ology at Harvard University School of 
Public Health, said that the problems of 
many patients are better comprehended 
through art and literature than through the 
facts revealed by science. While science can 
help explain how a virus multiples, it leaves 
unanswered why a tear is shed. 

Dr. John Ғ. Whitaker of the University of 
Texas Health Science Center Southwestern 
Medical School in Dallas, Texas, testified to 
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his use of poetry as a “powerful psycho- 
therapeutic modality.” 

Dr. Whitaker said “The poetic communi- 
cation style invites integration of the func- 
tions of the right and left hemispheres of 
the brain. Poetry speaks to the imaginative, 
intuitive and emotional aspects of the right 
hemisphere as it speaks to the mathemati- 
cal, logical, and linguistic functions of the 
left. It is a blending of art and science. Writ- 
ing, reading, reciting, and listening to poetry 
enables individuals to be aware of the uni- 
versality of human experience and help to 
delineate individual uniqueness. Poetry 
speaks to the conscious and the unconscious 
mind simultaneously. By activation of hor- 
monal and neuronal systems, every cell in 
the body is biochemically and physiological- 
ly affected. Moreover, through the connec- 
tiveness promoted by communication with 
others, poetry is a highly effective social 
psychotherapeutic vehicle. 

It traverses the intra-psychic, interperson- 
al, and spiritual dimensions of human exist- 
ence. Consequently, poetry therapy satisfies 
the complete biopsychosocial model of psy- 
chiatric treatment. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN POLICY 
TOUGH GO FOR UNITED STATES 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES III 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, on August 7, | 
rose to address this body to thank you for 
your efforts in putting forward the Wright- 
Reagan proposal for peace and democracy in 
Central America. 

Today, | again rise to address this issue of 
peace and democracy in Cental America, be- 
cause this issue is extremely important. The 
Congress, the President, and the American 
people, that is all the American people: Cen- 
tral, South, and North Americans alike, must 
face this issue with a clear sense of reality. 
We must clearly understand the facts of this 
situation, from their historical evolution to their 
current context. Our understanding must in- 
clude a clear and honest appraisal of our hu- 
manitarian concern for the people of Central 
America, as well as the reality of the strategic 
security interest for this hemisphere. Elected 
officials and citizens alike must have a clear 
perception of the reality regarding Central 
America. 

At times, elected officials underestimate the 
perception of the citizens in matters such as 
Central America. However, the citizenry is 
often able to cut through all the debate to the 
simple truths of the matter. A constituent, 
campaign volunteer, and friend of mine from 
Mesa, AZ, has done just that in an editorial 
which | wish to share with my colleagues. Like 
myself, Paul Sowards, has been to Central 
America. He has worked with the people as a 
missionary with the Mormon Church, and | be- 
lieve gives him a closer touch with the reality 
of Central America than many who do not 
have a firsthand knowledge. He is a percep- 
tive young man, and his views merit consider- 
ation. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 support the peace plan 
signed by the Central American Presidents 
and | am hopeful that these efforts will bring 
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peace and democracy to all the nations of 
that region. However, Paul Soward’s percep- 
tive look at the Central American explains why 
| am cautiously hopeful, as we all should be, 
that the peace process will be fruitful. | want 
to give peace a chance in Central America; 
but, | want to give democracy a chance as 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to share this edi- 
torial with my fellow Members because | be- 
lieve this editorial expresses clearly the reality 
of the situation in Central America. Also, as 
one who has been to Nicaragua, | urge any of 
my colleagues who have not been, to go 
there. The firsthand perspective is of great 
value in achieving the clarity Paul Sowards 
achieved. It will be needed to assure the 
American people that this distinguished body 
makes its decision concerning the future of 
democracy in Central America based on a 
clear understanding and reasoning. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN POLICY TOUGH Go FoR 

UNITED STATES 


The following editorial was submitted by 
Paul M. Sowards, Mesa, Ariz. He is current- 
ly serving on mission with the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints in Delano 
and has spent time in Central America. 

Viewing Central America and the Caribbe- 
an Basin, many people see only poverty, 
murder, civil war and Communist insurrec- 
tion, 

Often, they do not understand the deeply 
rooted problems that have created the cur- 
rent political unrest. This unrest stems from 
years of extreme poverty, dictatorial re- 
gimes, human rights violations and social 
systems that kept the masses very poor and 
the privileged few rich. These are prime 
conditions for revolt. 

The problems of Central America greatly 
concern the United States. Besides humani- 
tarian interest, Communist gains in the Car- 
ibbean Basin might give the Soviet Union or 
Cuba a potential base for aggression against 
the U.S. or its allies, and might also increase 
the number of refugees seeking admission 
into the U.S. 

The Monroe Doctrine of 1823 was the first 
U.S. Government position to establish U.S. 
policy in Central America. Later in 1947, the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assist- 
ance was established, both forming today's 
policy in Central America. 

It's important to realize that the inten- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine were not limit- 
ed to Communist expansionism in the West- 
em Hemisphere, but pertain to all incur- 
sions of imperialistic powers of Europe or 
Asia which would threaten the security of 
the U.S. 

With this in context, most will agree that 
Nicaragua has become a State of Marxism 
and militarism, laying basic preambles of 
Communism. 

The strategic goal of the Soviet Union in 
Central America is to force the U.S. to 
divert political attention and military re- 
sources to its southern flank and away from 
areas of the world vital to the Soviets. 

To achieve this goal, the Soviets and their 
proxies, Cuba and Nicaragua, are arming, 
training and increasingly controlling Marx- 
ist Leninist guerrillas, most notably in 
Salvador, but in other Central American 
countries as well. 

The U.S. implements policy based primari- 
ly upon four separate, but mutually rein- 
forcing elements: democracy, economic de- 
velopment, diplomacy and defense. Over the 
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last four years, this country’s economic aid 
to countries of Central America has been 
three times greater than military assistance. 

The Soviet-Cuban connection has enabled 
the current government in Nicaragua, 
known as the Sandinistas, to impose their 
will on the Nicaraguan people and carry out 
aggression against neighboring countries. 

Frustrated by the Sandinistas' betrayal of 
the 1979 democratic revolution, nearly 
20,000 Nicaraguans have joined a growing 
armed resistance movement, called the 
counter-revolutionaries or contras. 

The U.S. Congress has concluded that 
Nicaragua has consistently intervened in 
the internal affairs of El Salvador and other 
Central American countries such as Hondu- 
ras and Costa Rica, its border countries. 

It may appear that the question at hand 
for our government is now whether the 
United States should continue to provide as- 
sistance to the resisting forces in Nicaragua, 
but rather, do we want another Communist 
state on the steps of our southern door. 

It would create a precarious situation to 
assume that this problem will vanish and we 
will no longer be bothered by its demerits. 

It will continue to haunt us until the 
Monroe Doctrine and others are faithfully 
fulfilled with the support of all branches of 
government. 


A LOOK AT THE U.S. SUGAR 
POLICY 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 19, 1987 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recommend the following issue brief by Jasper 
Womach as excellent reading on the U.S. 
Sugar Program. | found it enlightening and a 
fair commentary on the winners and losers of 
one of our agricultural price support programs. 

[Extracted from Congressional Research 

Service, Issue Brief 1887141] 
SUGAR: REEXAMINING U.S. POLICY 
(By Jasper Womach) 


The Federal sugar price support, always a 
controversial element among farm commod- 
ity programs, is once again on the legislative 
agenda. Pressure for change is coming from 
the domestic and foreign interests who feel 
harmed by the program. Additionally, this 
Nation’s approaching self-sufficiency in 
sweeteners could necessitate changes in the 
program even before the scheduled review 
of authorizing legislation in 1990. 

The sugar price support program is be- 
lieved critical to the survival of at least a 
portion of the U.S. sugar industry. Those 
who support continuation of the current 
program argue that it creates substantial 
direct benefit for the sugar industry, as well 
as indirect benefit for the corn sweetener in- 
dustry, and at little cost to the Government. 
Also, practically all sugar producing nations 
maintain some form of government support. 

Those who wish to change the sugar pro- 
gram argue that it imposes economic costs 
on the food industry and consumers, dis- 
torts international trade, and promotes an 
undesirable foreign policy. Critics note that 
while benefits from the sugar program are 
concentrated among a relatively small 
number of farms and processing plants, the 
costs are widely dispersed among consum- 
em, food manufacturers, and foreign na- 

ons. 
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SUGAR PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND TRADE 


Sugar, with its almost universally pleasing 
taste, is a concentrated source of dietary cal- 
ories. Compared to other foods, sugar can be 
produced inexpensively from cane in tropi- 
cal climates and from beets in temperate cli- 
mates. Thus, in a world historically short of 
food, sugar has become a widely produced 
agricultural commodity. Both cane and 
beets must be processed soon after harvest 
using costly machinery. When farmers 
reduce production because of low prices, 
processing plants typically shut down, never 
to reopen. This close link between produc- 
tion and capital intensive processing make 
price stability important to industry surviv- 
al. Governments intervene in almost every 
sugar producing nation to protect the do- 
mestic industry from fluctuating market 
prices. 

Since not every nation is self-sufficient in 
sugar production, there is substantial world 
trade in sugar. Worldwide sugar production 
is estimated by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture (USDA) at 102.4 million metric 
tons (mmt) in 1986-87. About 25 mmt will be 
traded internationally. Just as governments 
have intervened in their domestic sugar 
markets, they have also entered into special 
bilateral and multilateral supply and pur- 
chase arrangements. The sugar traded 
under special arrangement is typically pro- 
tected from abnormally low prices, About 16 
mmt is traded іп the open market at com- 
petitive prices. This “free market” can be 
characterized as a residual market because 
it is the outlet for sugar that exceeds quan- 
tities utilized in the protected domestic and 
agreement markets. Relatively small pro- 
duction shortages or surpluses on a global 
scale are translated into large price changes 
in the free market, causing the market to be 
characterized as volatile. 

Sugar consumption worldwide has fol- 
lowed a stable upward trend, increasing 
about 1.5 percent per year. This global 
trend disguises some important differences 
between nations. Alternative sweeterners 
have cut into the sugar market in some in- 
dustrialized nations. This is dramatically 
true for high fructose corn syrup (HFCS) 
and noncaloric sweeteners in the United 
States. In 1971, sugar had 80 percent of the 
U.S. sweetener market; by 1986, sugar's 
share was down to 41 percent of the U.S. 
sweetener market. In contrast, sugar con- 
sumption has increased substantially in the 
developing nations as their incomes have in- 
creased. 


Although sugar production has historical- 
ly followed a cyclical pattern of surplus and 
shortage, a swing toward reduced supplies 
апа higher prices is now questionable. For 
the past 5 years there has been a large sur- 
plus of sugar. Currently, sugar stocks 
amount to about 37 percent of annual con- 
sumption. Historically, stock levels much 
above 25 percent of consumption have typi- 
cally resulted in depressed free market 
prices. In fact, world sugar prices have held 
below 7 cents per pound during 1987, about 
equal to the 6.4 cent average for the previ- 
ous 5 years, and far below the approximate- 
ly 12 cent average cost of production for the 
major sugar exporting nations. 

Part of the reason that world prices are 
not expected to recover in the near future is 
that few farmers are responding to the over- 
supply situation with cutbacks in produc- 
tion. In the United States, for example, 
sugar production increased 3.2 percent in 
1985-86; 11.3 percent in 1986-87; and is pro- 
jected to increase an additional 4.3 percent 
in 1987-88. Farmers in the United States 
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have not been affected by the low world 
price. Their production decisions are in re- 
sponse to an average New York spot market 
price over the past 5 years of 21 cents. The 
relatively high price for sugar in the United 
States results from the mandatory Federal 
sugar price support program. 
HOW THE U.S. SUGAR PROGRAM WORKS 


Congress, in the Agriculture and Food Act 
of 1981 and subsequently in the Food Secu- 
rity Act of 1985, mandated that sugar prices 
in the United States be supported each year 
at minimum specified levels. The required 
minimum is 18 cents per pound for the cur- 
rent year through 1990. The support price is 
guaranteed by the Government's Commodi- 
ty Credit Corporation (CCC) through the 
use of nonrecourse commodity loans avail- 
able to sugar processors. Processors can 
offer sugar as collateral to obtain the loans. 
If market prices are not profitably higher 
than the loan proceeds, processors can, 
without penalty, forfeit the collateral sugar. 
To profitably repay the loans and sell in the 
market, the processors need to recover the 
loan principal of 18 cents, accrued interest, 
as well as handling, freight, and other mar- 
keting costs. It is calculated that a 1987-88 
market price of 21.76 cents (called the 
market stabilization price, MSP) is high 
enough to avoid loan defaults. 

Should processors default on any nonre- 
course loans, title to the sugar is transferred 
to CCC. CCC then becomes responsible for 
the storage and ultimate disposal of the 
sugar. During 1985, CCC ended up owning 
sugar on which it had loaned $107.6 million. 
Much of the sugar was sold to China at a 
price of about 4.75 cents per pound and the 
remainder was sold domestically at 3 cents 
for refining into ethanol. The loss on these 
loan defaults amounted to about $83 mil- 
lion. In reponse to the sugar loan loss expe- 
rience, Congress mandated that the sugar 
program be administered in the future so as 
to prevent any losses to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Domestic sugar prices are maintained 
high enough to prevent loan defaults (above 
the current MSP level of 21.76 cents) by 
limiting the supply of sugar. Only nations 
that have traditionally exported sugar to 
the United States are allowed to sell sugar 
to this country, and the amount is limited 
by import quotas. If the U.S. global quota is 
sufficiently restrictive (which failed to be 
the case in 1985), then market prices can be 
pushed above the MSP. The global sugar 
quota for 1987 is 1.003 million short tons. 
The sizeable increase in U.S. sugar produc- 
tion in the coming year points toward a fur- 
ther cutback in the import quota. This 
quota їз allocated among 39 countries, 
which are predominately developing nations 
in the Caribbean, South America, Africa, 
and the Pacific. 


WHO BENEFITS FROM THE SUGAR PROGRAM? 


The direct beneficiaries of the sugar price 
support program are the sugar growers and 
processing companies, who are guaranted at 
least the mandatory support price. The 
price guarantee has been sufficiently high 
to encourage industry expansion. Indirectly 
benefiting from the sugar program is an- 
other agricultural industry that produces 
competitive sweeteners, the corn sweetener 
industry. Some sugar program benefits also 
fall outside the borders of the United 
States. Sugar-exporting nations with access 
to the U.S. market have received preferen- 
tial prices on sugar sold in the United 
States. Foreign food manufacturers with 
access to low-priced world sugar have gained 
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а cost advantage over their U.S. competitors 
and are increasing sales in the United States 
of prepared foods containing sugar. Finally, 
the major sugar importing nations of the 
world (including the USSR, Japan, and 
China) have access to more plentiful and 
lower priced sugar because the sugar pro- 
gram increases U.S. sugar production and 
reduces consumption. 

U.S. Sugar Growers and Processors.— 
Some 9,750 farmers raise sugar beets, pri- 

in Minnesota, California, Idaho, 
North Dakota, and Michigan. Cane is grown 
on some 1,400 farms in Florida, Hawaii, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas. Combined beet and came 
acreage is 2.1 million acres in 1987-88. Sugar 
production (calculated as raw value equiva- 
lent) will total about 7.1 million short tons, 
about half from beets and half from cane. 
The farm value of beet and cane production 
should exceed $1.7 billion for the 1987-88 
crop. After processing and refining into 
white sugar, the wholesale value of the 
1987-88 crop should be about $3.1 billion. 

U.S. sugar production, with the benefit of 
federally supported prices and protection 
from imports, is greater than it would be 
otherwise. Farm revenues are enhanced by 
both the greater production and higher 
prices. Similarly, sugar processors are doing 
а larger volume of business than otherwise. 
The value of sugar industry production has 
been estimated at more than twice what it 
would have been without the price support 
program ("Impacts of the 1981 Sugar Pro- 
gram," be Economic Perspectives, Inc., July 
1985). 

Corn Sweetener Manufacturers.—Sugar 
has never been without its competitors in 
the sweetener market. There have long been 
corn-based glucose and dextrose, which con- 
sistently hold about 17 percent of the U.S. 
market for caloric sweeteners. New to the 
scene in the early 1970s was high fructose 
corn syrup (HFCS). The consumption of 
HFCS has grown from 1 pound per capita 
per year in 1971 to over 46 pounds in 1987. 
Sugar consumption over the same time 
period has dropped from 102 pounds per 
capita to 62 pounds. 

Much of the displacement of sugar by 
HFCS has been in soft drinks, which is also 
a large user of noncaloric sweeteners (sac- 
charin and aspartame). Corn sweeteners in 
total held 52 percent of the caloric sweeten- 
er market іп 1987. Further gains аге expect- 
ed once a competitively priced crystalline 
fructose is available. 

The sugar price support program has indi- 
rectly helped its competition by holding 
sugar prices at nearly twice the cost of pro- 
ducing HFCS. Further aiding the corn wet 
millers, who manufacture HFCS, is the Fed- 
eral corn subsidy program which keeps corn 
prices low. The corn wet millers have been 
able to undercut the price of sugar and still 
make enough profit to more than double 
their output in the past five years. As with 
sugar, the value of HFCS production has 
been estimated at about twice what it would 
have been without the sugar price support 
program (Economic Perspectives, Іпс.). 

Allied with the corn wet millers in support 
of the sugar program are the corn farmers. 
They now see HFCS as an important 
market for corn. In fact, some 484 million 
bushels of corn, 6 percent of the 1986 corn 
crop, went into corn sweeteners in 1987. 

The by-products of corn wet-milling in- 
clude corn gluten feed, meal, and oil, which 
compete directly with soybean meal and oil. 
So, while the increased production of HFCS 
has created a sizable market for corn, there 
has been a small displacement of soybean 
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products: More importantly, maintaining 
unrestricted entry of wet-milling by-prod- 
ucts into the European Community has con- 
tributed to strained trade relations. The EC 
contends that corn gluten is displacing its 
own grain in the livestock sector. 

Foreign Food Manufacturers.—Food man- 
ufacturers outside the United States have 
access to lower priced sugar than do domes- 
tic manufacturers. This, among other 
things, gives the foreign manufacturers an 
important cost advantage over their Ameri- 
сап counterparts, and the cost advantage 
shows up as lower prices. Food wholesalers 
in the United States have responded to the 
lower priced foreign foods, and consequent- 
ly imports have increased. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has imposed quotas to restrict imports 
of sugar blends and mixtures and some 
high-sugar-content foods. However, numer- 
ous food products containing sugar are not 
now subject to quota. 

According to an estimate by the USDA, 
U.S. imports in 1981-82 of a range of sugar- 
containing foods had a value of $677 million 
and sugar content of 371.5 thousand short 
tons. In 1985-86, imports of these assorted 
foods were valued, at $1,511 million and had 
а sugar content equal to 949.5 thousand 
short tons. Foreign nations thus benefit 
from increases in the value of food exports 
as well as from the jobs created in their 
food manufacturing plants. 

Sugar Importing Nations.—By restricting 
imports, the sugar program has encouraged 
increased production in the United States, 
thereby adding to the large worldwide sur- 
plus and further depressing world prices. At 
the same time, the program keeps U.S. 
sugar prices high and thereby discourages 
consumption, further compounding the 
problem of surpluses and low prices The low 
prices may be damaging for nations that 
export sugar, but they are a windfall for na- 
tions that import sugar. The major sugar 
importing nations are the USSR, Japan, and 
China, which together account for nearly 30 
percent of world imports. On a much small- 
er scale individually, but regionally impor- 
tant as importers, are nations is the Middle 
East, North Africa, and the Far East. 

In some cases, importing nations are 
paying higher than world prices for at least 
& portion of their imports under terms of 
long-term purchase agreements. As pur- 
chase agreements are renewed, the terms re- 
flect low world prices. In other cases, im- 
porters are paying higher than world prices 
as a means of funneling economic assistance 
to political allies (some observers character- 
ize U.S. import quotas as economic assist- 
ance to the quota holders). In these situa- 
tions, the low world sugar prices serve to 
raise the assistance portion of the sugar 
payment, but, at the same time, raise the 
need for assistance on the part of sugar ex- 
porters. 

WHO PAYS FOR THE SUGAR PROGRAM? 


The economic benefits that the sugar pro- 
gram creates for some people are a cost for 
others. Those most directly incurring 
higher costs are the buyers of sweeteners in 
the United States, including household con- 
sumers and food manufacturers. To the 
extent that imported foods displace domes- 
tic foods, workers in the U.S. food manufac- 
turing industry lose their jobs. The reduc- 
tion of raw sugar imports has led to the 
closing of sugar refineries in the United 
States. The reduction in U.S. sugar con- 
sumption without a commensurate decline 
in U.S. sugar production has contributed to 
the world surpluses and reduced earnings 
for sugar exporting nations. Finally, U.S. 
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taxpayers have been in the past and could 
be in the future required to finance a por- 
tion of the sugar program cost. 

Consumers and Food Manufacturers,—As 
а consequence of the sugar program, those 
in the United States who purchase sweeten- 
ers, including the users of sugar and corn 
sweeteners, are paying prices substantially 
higher than the world price for sugar. A 
recent analysis puts the estimated cost of 
the sugar program to sweetener users at 
about $2.0 billion in 1986 (see Borrell, Stur- 
giss, and Wong, “U.S. Sugar Policy—its 
Effect on the World Sugar Market," a Feb- 
ruary 1987 report by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, Australia). This estimate 
incorporates а world price that is higher 
than the actual 1986 average of 6.05 cents, 
because an increase in U.S. imports would 
cause a rise in the world price. 

The higher prices paid for sugar and corn 
sweetners are only part of the cost of the 
sugar program within the United States. 
Lost jobs are another cost. Jobs have been 
lost due to the closing of sugar refiners that 
used to handle imported raw cane sugar. 
The number of refineries has declined from 
21 to 14 between 1982 and 1986. With the 
closing of these 7 plants went 7,000 jobs. 
More difficult to count are the jobs lost in 
the food manufacturing industry as the 
United States imports more sugar contain- 
ing products from abroad. Corn wet milling 
capacity has expanded but with little addi- 
tional employment because of the automat- 
ed nature of the factories. 

U.S. Tarpayers.—The sugar program is 
now required by the Food Security Act of 
1985 to be operated at no cost to the Gov- 
ernment. This requirement was imposed 
after defaults on 1984 crop sugar loans cre- 
ated losses amounting to about $83 million. 
There is now a real concern that dometic 
sugar production is getting close to the 
point where import quotas will not serve as 
an adequate supply contro] mechanism to 
support sugar prices. Moreover, some ana- 
lysts believe that the current sugar support 
price is enough incentive for domestic pro- 
duction to exceed consumption in as soon as 
2 years, at which point the CCC will end up 
acquiring the surplus sugar. There is dis- 
agreement among analysts on this point. 
Others believe there will actually be a need 
for increased sugar imports the next few 
years. 

Sugar Exporting Nations.—Though the 
U.S. sugar program is designed to benefit 
the domestic sugar industry, it has adverse- 
ly affected sugar exporting nations world- 
wide. The United States was long the 
world’s single largest sugar importer. Sugar 
imports reached a peak of 6.1 million short 
tons in 1977. For the 7 years preceding the 
imposition of qoutas, 1975-81, imports aver- 
aged 4.2 million tons. The import quota has 
become more and more restrictive and is 
1.003 million tons for 1987. This is ап 84 per- 
cent decline from the peak, and a 76 percent 
decline from the pre-quota average. As men- 
tioned, some analysts are now projecting 
that the United States could become a net 
exporter of sugar within 2 to 4 years. 

The decline in U.S. imports has had a de- 
pressing effect on world prices. It is estimat- 
ed that over the past 5 years, U.S. policy has 
depressed world sugar prices by about 28 
percent (Borrell, Sturgiss, and Wong). The 
countries with access to the U.S. market 
have received higher prices for a portion of 
their sugar. However, as the qouta has de- 
clined, so have the earnings from sales to 
the United States. On the basis of price im- 
pacts alone, it is estimated that the quota 
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countries are now earning less revenue on 
their total sugar exports than they would 
without the U.S. sugar program. Without 
the sugar program, not only would world 
prices be higher but so would world volume. 

Major sugar exporting nations view the 
U.S. sugar program as highly protectionist 
and harmful to nations that have low pro- 
duction costs. The major sugar exporters 
have an average production cost of 12 cents 
per pound compared to an average U.S. cost 
of 17 cents. Developing nations whose pro- 
duction costs are higher argue that they 
still have a comparative advantage in sugar 
because of the few production alternatives 
available to them compared to numerous 
higher return opportunities for resources in 
the United States. Sugar production is prof- 
itable in the United States only if it is subsi- 
dized and protected from foreign competi- 
tion. 

The European Community does not com- 
plain about U.S. sugar policy, though it is a 
major exporter of sugar and a large gainer 
from any increase in world prices. The si- 
lence underscores its own internationally 
disruptive sugar policy. The EC has tradi- 
tionally supported sugar prices at levels 
even higher than in the United States. 
Moreover, the EC become a surplus produc- 
er and exporter of sugar as long ago as 1977. 
The EC now subsidizes the annual sale of 
about 3-4 mmt. of sugar into the world 
market by making restitution payments to 
its exporters to make up the difference be- 
tween world and EC prices. 

PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM POLICY OPTIONS 


The level of price support has been large 
enough that the Nation is approaching self- 
sufficiency and may soon produce a surplus 
of sugar. If import restrictions become inad- 
equate to support the price of sugar at the 
required minimum, the CCC may start to 
incur the costs of acquiring and disposing of 
domestically produced surplus sugar. At 
that point the sugar program would, con- 
trary to law, operate at a cost to the Federal 
Government. Such a situation would neces- 
sitate changes. 

Critics of the sugar program feel that it 
should be changed because in their view: it 
misallocates the use of this and other na- 
tions’ resources while benefiting a relatively 
small number of sugar producers; it provides 
unintended but greater benefits to HFCS 
manufacturers than to sugar producers; it 
creates higher food costs for consumers, 
with low income households suffering dis- 
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proportionately; it is costing jobs in the 
food manufacturing industry and simulta- 
neously harming the Nation’s trade balance 
as more sugar containing products are im- 
ported; and, it is creating substantial eco- 
nomic harm to many less developed and 
strategically important nations as well as 
several developed nations that are impor- 
tant political and military allies. 

Supporters of the sugar program, includ- 
ing domestic sugar producers and proces- 
sors, corn wet millers, and corn producers, 
argue that almost all sugar producing na- 
tions protect their own markets. Revenues 
to the domestic sugar industry and the pro- 
ducers of HFCS have been estimated at ap- 
proximately double what they would have 
been without the sugar program. The pro- 
ducers of HFCS have doubled output over 
the past 5 years by capturing nearly all of 
the caloric beverage market that once used 
sugar. This has boosted corn utilization in 
an otherwise depressed market and added 
jobs to a new corn wet milling industry. 
Without the program, cropland in sugar 
would likely have been devoted to less prof- 
itable commodities, and most likely com- 
modities that are already in surplus and re- 
ceive Federal price support. With less sugar 
production there would not be as many jobs 
in domestic sugar processing. 

Lower Support Combined with Direct Pay- 
ments.—A policy option, designed by the 
Reagan Administration and sponsored in 
pending legislation, is the gradual transition 
to a less protectionist U.S. market. The leg- 
islative proposal under consideration would 
reduce the support price, beginning with 
the 1987-88 crop, from 18 cents per pound 
to 12 cents. There would be an offsetting 
direct payment to farmers of 6 cents per 
pound in fiscal year 1988, declining to 1.5 
cents per pound in fiscal year 1991. The 
payment rate would decline on successively 
larger output levels from each producer. 
Payments are estimated to total $1.1 billion 
over a 4 year period. 

Control Domestic Production.—Some sup- 
porters of the sugar program are encourag- 
ing the domestic industry to voluntarily re- 
strict its growth and prevent a crisis of 
excess domestic production, Voluntary pro- 
duction restraint has little to no historical 
record of success in this Nation; that is 
largely why Federal supply controls were 
initiated in the 1930s. The problems are 
compounded with sugar because of competi- 
tion from corn sweeteners, This situation 
suggests Federal production controls on 
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either sugar, corn sweeteners, or both, as a 
policy option. Other nations, the European 
Community being a case in point, have used 
controls on HFCS as a mechanism to pro- 
tect the sugar industry. 

Maintain Support and Subsidize U.S. 
Sugar Етротіз.--Ав the level of domestic 
sugar production approaches the level of do- 
mestic consumption, import quotas will no 
longer be successful in boosting domestic 
prices. At that point, sugar loan defaults 
can be expected and there will be costs in- 
curred in the storage, handling, and disposal 
of surplus sugar. This creates an apparent 
paradox for the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is instructed in the current law to oper- 
ate the sugar program at no cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. In response to the legal 
paradox Congress could eliminate the no 
cost requirement. The CCC could then sub- 
sidize the export of surplus sugar as it cur- 
rently does for other surplus commodities. 

Mandate Quota Increase for Caribbean 
Countries.—The use of quotas to support 
U.S. sugar prices enabled Caribbean Basin 
countries, as well as other foreign quota 
holders, to receive а price nearly as high as 
the U.S. price on their shipments to the 
United States. This was a desirable arrange- 
ment while quotas were comparatively high. 
Low world sugar prices and the now low 
U.S. sugar quotas have created severe eco- 
nomic stress in the sugar sectors of the CBI 
countries. The quotas are so low that the 
CBI countries would likely be better off 
with no U.S. sugar program. The restoration 
of U.S. sugar imports to previously higher 
levels from CBI countries is a proposal now 
before Congress. Any preferential treatment 
given Caribbean countries would likely find 
objection from other quota countries who 
have likewise been harmed by declining 
quotas. 

Multilaterally Reduce Support and Protec- 
tion.—A goal of the United States and other 
participants in the current Uruguay Round 
of multilateral trade negotiations under the 
General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs is 
to move toward free international trade in 
agricultural commodities. This means reduc- 
ing domestic farm subsidies that encourage 
production, eliminating export subsidies 
that make it possible to sell below the cost 
of production, and removing import barriers 
that restrict and limit entry of foreign prod- 
ucts. It is expected that a successful agree- 
ment would include sugar as one of а large 
number of affected commodities. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Friday, November 20, 1987 


The House met at 10 a.m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Help us, O God, to see beyond our 
own needs to the needs of Your entire 
human community. May we learn to 
act for the good of every person by 
honestly hearing views from every 
side, by tempering our words, and by 
listening for the truth that truly 
makes us free. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s 
proceedings and announces to the 
House his approval thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to clause 1, rule I, I 
demand a vote on agreeing to the 
Speaker’s approval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the Chair’s approval of the Journal. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present 
and make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 273, nays 


112, not voting 48, as follows: 
[Roll No. 4441 
YEAS—273 
Ackerman Boxer de la Garza 
Akaka Brennan DeFazio 
Alexander Brooks Dellums 
Anderson Broomfield Derrick 
Andrews Brown (CA) Dicks 
Annunzio Bruce Dingell 
Anthony Bryant Dixon 
Applegate Bustamante Donnelly 
Archer Callahan Dorgan (ND) 
Atkins Campbell Downey 
Aucoin Carper Duncan 
Barnard Carr Durbin 
Bartlett Chapman Dwyer 
Bateman Chappell Dyson 
Bates Clarke Early 
Beilenson Coats Eckart 
Bennett Coelho English 
Berman Coleman (TX) Erdreich 
Bevill Collins Espy 
Bilbray Combest Evans 
Boggs Conte Fascell 
Boland Cooper Feighan 
Bonior Coyne Fish 
Bonker Craig Flake 
Borski Daniel Flippo 
Bosco Florio 
Boucher Davis (MI) Foglietta 


Foley Lowry (WA) 
Frank Lujan 
Frost Luken, Thomas 
Gaydos y 
Gejdenson Manton 
Gibbons Markey 
Gilman Martin (NY) 
Glickman 
Gonzalez Matsui 
Gordon Mavroules 
Grandy Mazzoli 
Grant McCloskey 
Gray (PA) McCollum 
Green McCurdy 
Guarini McEwen 
Gunderson McHugh 
Hall (OH) McMillen (MD) 
Hall (TX) Mfume 
Hamilton Mica 
Hammerschmidt Miller (CA) 
Hansen Miller (WA) 
Harris Moakley 
Hatcher Mollohan 
Hawkins Montgomery 
Hayes (IL) Moody 
Hayes (LA) Moorhead 
Hefley Morrison (CT) 
Hefner Mrazek 
Hertel Murphy 
Hochbrueckner Murtha 
Holloway Myers 
Horton Nagle 
Houghton Natcher 
H. Nelson 
Hoyer Nichols 
Hubbard Nowak 
Hughes Oakar 
Hutto Oberstar 
Jeffords Obey 
Jenkins Olin 
Johnson(CT) Ortiz 
Johnson(SD) Owens (МҮ) 
Jones (NC) Owens (UT) 
Jontz 
Kanjorski Panetta 
Kaptur 
Kasich Patterson 
Kastenmeler Pease 
Kennedy Pelosi 
Kennelly Perkins 
Kildee Petri 
Kleczka Pickett 
Kostmayer Pickle 
LaFalce Price (IL) 
Lancaster Price (NC) 
Lantos Quillen 
Latta Rahall 
Leath (ТХ) Rangel 
Lehman (CA) Ravenel 
Lehman (FL) 
Levin (MI) Richardson 
Levine (CA) Rinaldo 
Lewis (GA) Ritter 
Lipinski Robinson 
NAYS—112 
Armey Coughlin 
Badham Dannemeyer 
Baker Daub 
Ballenger Davis (IL) 
Barton DeLay 
Bereuter DeWine 
Bi Dickinson 
Bliley DioGuardi 
Boehlert Dornan (CA) 
Boulter Dreier 
Brown (CO) Edwards (OK) 
er Emerson 
Fawell 
Burton Fields 
Chandler Frenzel 
Cheney Gallegly 
Clinger Gallo 
Coble Gekas 
Coleman(MO) Goodling 


Rodino 


Roybal 


Skelton 


Slattery 
Slaughter (NY) 
Smith (FL) 
Smith (IA) 
Smith (NE) 
Smith (NJ) 

So 


Lloyd Ridge Smith, Robert 
Lott Roberts (OR) 
Lukens, Donald Rogers Snowe 
Martin (IL) Roth Solomon 
McCandless Roukema Stangeland 
McGrath Rowland (CT) Stump 
McMillan (NC) Saiki Sundquist 
Meyers Saxton Sweeney 
Michel Schaefer 
Miller (OH) Schuette Thomas (CA) 
Molinari Sensenbrenner Upton 
Morrison(WA) Shays Vander Jagt 
Nielson Sikorski Vucanovich 
Oxley Skeen Walker 
Parris Slaughter (VA) Weber 
Penny Smith (TX) Whittaker 
Porter Smith, Denny Young (AK) 
Pursell (OR) Young (FL) 
Regula Smith, Robert 
Rhodes (NH) 
NOT VOTING—48 
Aspin Marlenee 
Bentley Gephardt McDade 
Biaggi Gingrich Mineta 
Byron Gradison Morella 
Gray (IL) Neal 
Clay Huckaby Pepper 
Conyers Jones (TN) Roemer 
Courter Kemp 
Crane Kolter Spratt 
Crockett Leach (IA) Stark 
Dowdy Leland Traficant 
Dymally Livingston Udall 
Edwards (CA) Lowery (CA) Weldon 
Fazio Lungren Wilson 
Ford (MI) Mack Wolf 
Ford (TN) Madigan Wylie 
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“yea” to “nay.” 

So the Journal was approved. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Hallen, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 1748) “An act to authorize 
appropriations for fiscal year 1988 for 
military activities of the Department 
of Defense, for military construction, 
and for defense activities of the De- 
partment of Energy, to prescribe per- 
sonnel strengths for fiscal year 1988 
for the Armed Forces, to authorize ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1989 for 
certain specified activities of the De- 
partment of Defense, and for other 
purposes.” 
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REQUEST FOR EXPLANATION ОҒ 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
(Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 


П This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., ГІ 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this one moment so that I 
may make an inquiry to the majority 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, we have not been meet- 
ing very regularly on Fridays, and this 
is the first Friday for some time and 
Members are always plagued with 
travel plans. I know that has got to be 
a concern of all our Members today. 

It is my understanding that the 
motion that might have been offered 
with respect to the delay of sequester- 
ing has been pulled. If I am not cor- 
rect, somebody please correct me, and 
that we are now going to proceed with 
the bill of the gentleman from New 
Jersey. Is that not correct? Would the 
gentleman mind telling us how long 
that might take? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey of New York). Would the dis- 
tinguished minority leader withhold 
his request? It is the intention of the 
Chair to recognize Members for unani- 
mous-consent requests for 1-minute 
speeches until the leadership is on the 
floor, and at that time the Chair will 
recognize the distinguished minority 
leader again. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the Chair, and withdraw my request. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS TO HAVE 
UNTIL MIDNIGHT, WEDNES- 
DAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1987, TO 
FILE A REPORT ON H.R. 1807, 
AMENDING SMALL BUSINESS 
ACT 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Small Business may have until 
midnight Wednesday, November 25, 
1987, to file a report on the bill (H.R. 
1807) to amend the Small Business 
Act, to reform the Capital Ownership 
Development Program, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. SOLOMON, Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I inquire 
if this has been cleared with the mi- 
nority? 

Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, yes, it has been 
cleared with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Мг. MCDADE]. 

Mr. SOLOMON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AUDITORS OF THRIFT INSTITU- 
TIONS MUST BE MORE RE- 
SPONSIBLE 


(Mr. ST GERMAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
portions of the thrift industry remain 
in & state of financial crisis. As prob- 
lems in the industry persist, it is im- 
perative that reliable and timely fi- 
nancial information be available to ac- 
curately assess the extent of the prob- 
lems and to develop effective strate- 
gies to resolve them. 

The public accounting profession 
plays а key role in providing financial 
information to depositors and share- 
holders of thrift institutions, as well as 
to the Congress and Federal regula- 
tors who oversee those institutions. In- 
dependent audits performed by public 
accounting firms determine whether 
thrift institutions are fairly reporting 
their financial condition, and whether 
the institutions are providing suffi- 
cient disclosure of all matters neces- 
sary to ensure that financial state- 
ments are not misleading. 

To date, the public accounting pro- 
fession has а questionable record in 
conducting independent audits of 
thrift institutions. An example here is 
enlightening. Vernon Savings & Loan 
Association of Vernon, TX, is а much 
discussed recent thrift institution fail- 
ure. At the time Vernon was closed by 
the Texas Savings and Loan Commis- 
sioner, it was insolvent by over $350 
million—an amount difficult to over- 
look. 

According to the Federal home loan 
bank of Dallas, in а memo to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board which 
recommended the institution be 
closed, Vernon had committed numer- 
ous regulatory violations and engaged 
in unsafe or unsound practices. Specif- 
ically, Vernon had engaged in reckless 
and imprudent underwriting and lend- 
ing practices and had violated several 
Bank Board regulations, including the 
regulations regarding loans to one bor- 
rower, conflicts of interest, and loan 
documentation. 

In addition, Vernon had excessive 
concentrations in acquisition, develop- 
ment, and construction loans and 
loans secured by the stock of other 
FSLIC-insured institutions. Vernon 
paid substantial amounts to key offi- 
cers and its parent holding company 
and excessive dividends on the basis of 
inflated profits. As a direct result of 
reckless operations and unsound prac- 
tices, Vernon suffered substantial dis- 
sipation of its assets and earnings. 

The purpose of an independent 
audit is to render assurance that man- 
agement has fairly represented the in- 
stitution’s financial position and to 
disclose all material facts about the in- 
stitution’s financial health to the 
readers of those statements. A CPA 
firm has an obligation to state wheth- 
er it feels an institution’s condition is 
so precarious as to make questionable 
the continued existence of that entity. 
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Vernon’s auditor apparently failed 
to fulfill this responsibility. This is 
further supported by statements made 
by outside consulting firm engaged by 
the Dallas Bank to examine and inves- 
tigate Vernon for the purpose of ex- 
posing and documenting any past or 
present criminal activity of the direc- 
tors, officers, employees, and agents of 
the association or any third parties in 
connection with or relating to the as- 
sociation. The consulting firm identi- 
fied significant concerns with the asso- 
ciation’s independent auditor. 

For example, their report noted 
that— 

The independent accountants “did not 
complete their audits in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing standards and 
therefore failed to require adjustments to 
reported net income and financial position 
which could have resulted in earlier action 
by cognizant regulatory authorities and pre- 
vented the continued payment of dividends 
by VSLA [the association] to DFC [Dondi 
Financial Corp.] as well as bonuses to key 
personnel." 

The independent accountants "audit fail- 
ure may have resulted from negligence and 
disregard of information that was readily 
available to" the accountants. 

Statements made by the independent ac- 
countant's audit partner, principal and man- 
ager were in direct conflict with information 
presented in the audit firm's working 
papers. 

The independent accountant's review of 
“loans to one borrower for six separate indi- 
viduals totaling $369 million" did not re- 
quire establishing а loss reserve. The con- 
sulting firm uncovered that the independ- 
ent accountants evaluation relied primarily 
upon statements by senior officers of the as- 
sociation that such individuals had a good 
reputation with а proven track record. They 
did no work regarding the likelihood of col- 
lection, no appraisals were reviewed, no fi- 
nancial statements were reviewed, nor were 
other normal accepted auditing procedures 
employed. 

The independent accountant's audit pro- 
cedures to confirm loan participation sales 
to purchasing institutions were deficient. 
The auditors did not address such basic in- 
formation as: 

(1) Whether or not there was any security 
for the loan. 

(2) The terms of the loan including date 
of loan, interest rate and any outstanding 
accrued interest. 

(3) Whether or not the loan was pur- 
chased with or without recourse. 

Vernon's auditor had many other 
thrift institution clients in Texas. 
Upon further examination, committee 
staff has found that two other thrift 
clients also failed because of poor un- 
derwriting standards, generally unsafe 
operating practices, and speculative 
lending. The Dallas Bank estimates 
that this firm had gross billings from 
thrift institution clients of $5 to $10 
million per year in its district alone. 

When thrifts fail, or otherwise incur 
financial difficulty, the Federal Gov- 
ernment often bears the brunt of the 
cost through losses of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
[FSLIC] insurance fund. The Federal 
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Home Loan Bank Board is currently 
suing or considering legal action 
against a number of public accounting 
firms for substandard thrift institu- 
tion audits. These suits are aimed at 
recovering damages from the firms for 
losses to the FSLIC insurance fund. 

Separate legal actions against public 
accounting firms for individual audits 
are both costly and time consuming. 
Because of this, and because the 
extent of audit problems is, at present, 
unknown, I have requested the Gener- 
al Accounting Office [GAO] to review 
the quality of thrift institution audits 
by the public accounting profession. 

I directed that GAO identify specific 
audit problems at individual institu- 
tions or auditing firms, as well as 
those audit problems that GAO sees as 
pervasive across the thrift industry. 
Further, GAO was instructed to 
inform the committee of the steps it 
believes the public accounting profes- 
sion should take to improve the over- 
all quality of audits in the thrift in- 
dustry. 


NEBRASKA VERSUS OKLAHOMA 


(Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I have with me this morning 
a Nebraska “Good Life” basket stuffed 
full of goodies that represent the suc- 
cess of Nebraska agriculture and the 
“heartland” ingenuity of Nebraska 
business. 

And I want my colleagues to note 
that this basket is in the shape of a 
big red Nebraska N.“ 

For those of you familiar with first- 
rate college football, you will recognize 
this “М” as the same that adorns a 
Cornhusker football helmet. 

This is significant because this 
basket of Nebraska products is my of- 
fering in a friendly little wager with 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Mickey EDWARDS, а 
1958 journalism graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Tomorrow our alma maters—Nebras- 
ka and Oklahoma—meet in what 
promises to be the best college football 
game of the year and, in all likelihood, 
the game to determine this year's na- 
tional championship. 

More than 76,000 people will assem- 
ble tomorrow afternoon in Memorial 
Stadium in Lincoln, NE, making the 
stadium for the day the third largest 
city in Nebraska. 

And I am confident that those fans, 
Coach Tom Osborne, and the No. 1 
Nebraska Cornhuskers have a very, 
very long day planned for the No. 2 
Oklahoma Sooners. 

So іп a way I am sorry, Mr. Ep- 
WARDS, because tomorrow evening 
when the game is over, Nebraska will 
be making travel plans for the Orange 
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Bowl, I will have won our wager, and 
you will not get the opportunity to 
sample some of Nebraska's finest from 
this basket. 

You will however, have seen the 
finest on the gridiron—the 1987 Ne- 
braska Cornhuskers. 

Go Big Red! 


ROBERT KENNEDY MEMORIAL 
AWARDED TO SOUTH KOREAN 
COUPLE 


(Mr. FOGLIETTA asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FOGLIETTA. Mr. Speaker, 
today, the Robert Kennedy Human 
Rights Award will be granted to a 
South Korean couple who opened the 
doors on the torture and human rights 
abuses inside Korea. Kim Keun Tae 
and his wife, In Jae Keun, have fo- 
cused world attention on the plight of 
political prisoners in their country. 
Mr. Kim a political prisoner himself, 
first exposed the systematic beatings 
at his trial in 1985. It was during those 
proceedings, in which, Mr. Kim re- 
vealed that he underwent electric tor- 
ture over a 16-day period. Tragically, 
Mr. Kim was not released along with 
several thousand political prisoners 
this year. 

In Jae Keun had devoted her life to 
Kim's release. She formed an organi- 
zation to increase awareness of this 
issue and to provide support for politi- 
cal prisoners and their relatives. She 
has done this at great risk to herself 
and to her family. The Robert Kenne- 
dy Memorial duly recognizes her ef- 
forts. 

Unfortunately, neither Mrs. In or 
her husband will be able to receive the 
award in person; Mr. Kim remains in 
prison while In Jae has been denied а 
passport by the South Korean Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very upset by 
these circumstances. The recent turn 
toward democracy in South Korea 
gave me great hope that the detention 
of political prisoners and government 
control on the travel of certain indi- 
viduals would be a thing of the past. I 
urge my colleagues to take note of 
these actions and call on them to reg- 
ister their disappointment with the 
South Korean Government. 


THE GLOCK 17 AND AIRPORT 
SECURITY 


(Mr. INHOFE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, as а 
member of the Aviation Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Public Works 
and Transportation, I share the con- 
cerns of most Americans with the 
state of airport safety and security. 
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These concerns arise from the brut: 
acts of international terrorists. 
Unfortunately, special interes 
groups opposed to gun ownership Һау 
spread fear about a new firearm to ad 
vance their own antigun agenda. Th 
firearm, the Glock 17, is partially con 
structed of hard polymers and is be 
used and tested by numerous law en 
forcement agencies as well as the FB 


Glock 17 be considered a "plastic" gun. 
Its primary components are, by neces- 
sity, constructed of metals. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no questio 


not exist. The real threat to airport se- 
curity is а lack of state-of-the-art de- 
tection systems and professionals to 
operate them. 

We will never keep guns from terror- 
ists but we can keep the guns off our 
planes. I am requesting the Federal 
Aviation Administration to conduct a 
study to recommend action for in- 
creasing the effectiveness of screening 
equipment and procedures. 

Let's commit ourselves to this ap- 
proach and not waste our time and 
energy trying to ban something that 
really does not even exist. 


SPEAKER WRIGHT GIVES US 
HOPE FOR PEACE 


(Ms. PELOSI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, at the in- 
vitation of the White House last 
summer, Speaker Wright became per- 
sonally involved in the Central Ameri- 
can peace process. His involvement 
was instrumental in breaking а dead- 
lock of rhetoric, posturing and failed 
talks, and helped pave the way for the 
progress achieved by the Guatemalan 
peace plan. 

Then the White House, whose sup- 
port for peace in Central America has 
been at odds with its policies of provid- 
ing aid to the Contras, became upset 
by the active role which Speaker 
WnicHT has taken. The administration 
has insisted that the road to peace in 
Central America requires a militaristic 
approach. This hardline approach has 
meant missed opportunities at dialog 
and negotiation. 

Speaker WRIGHT, however, is a wise 
man who understands that seizing the 
opportunity for peace may require 
steps out of the ordinary. His role as 
Speaker of the House and his intimate 
knowledge of Central American issues 
place him in an excellent position to 
provide active encouragement to the 
parties in the peace process. I com- 
mend him for his courage and 
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strength in working to promote peace 
over war in Central America. As we ap- 
proach Thanksgiving I thank the 
Speaker for giving us hope. 


TIME FOR COURAGE ON 
CAPITOL HILL 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
vote rolled up the other day in support 
of a Cabinet-level position for veter- 
ans, I heard from everyone around me 
on the floor what a terrible idea it 
was. Yet practically every Member 
voted for it. Why? 

At a time when deficits have reached 
crisis proportions and courage to make 
the tough decisions is needed more 
than ever before, the Congress, Mr. 
Speaker, is obviously still gripped in 
the craven fear of special interests, 

I do not use the term “special inter- 
ests” in any perjorative sense. “Special 
interests” are the handicapped and 
disabled, educators, union members, 
our Armed Forces, and our business 
community. Congress has done a mag- 
nificent job of responding to their con- 
cerns, but we have lost the bottom 
line. We have failed to add up the 
burden on our economy and on the 
American people of doing so. 

While Americans are Social Security 
recipients or teachers or businessmen 
or government employees I believe 


| they understand that first they're 


Americans. And Americans are looking 
for courage in the Congress, men and 
women willing to risk offending the 
lobbyists to come to grips with the 
crisis that is upon us. 

Business as usual has brought us to 
where we are, Mr. Speaker. It’s time to 
end business as usual on Capitol Hill 
and stand up and be counted on the 
tough choices that must be made. It’s 
time for courage, Mr. Speaker. 
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THE TIME IS RIGHT FOR CON- 
GRESSIONAL ACTION ON THE 
DEFICIT 


(Mr. BRENNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BRENNAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
hour has arrived for congressional 
action on the budget deficit. Much like 
the student who fails to do his home- 
work until the night before the big 
exam, Congress faces a big exam re- 
quiring serious actions to reduce the 
budget deficit. I hope it is not to late 
for Congress to pass that big exam. 

Tonight at midnight the blinders are 
applied to OMB bureaucrats who will 
slash the Federal budget in a mindless 
across-the-board fashion. As опе 
Member of Congress who has consist- 
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ently opposed the Gramm-Rudman 
legislation, I urge our leadership to 
agree to delaying the draconian 
budget reductions scheduled to begin 
in 14 hours. 

On Wall Street and on Main Street, 
there is a nervous constituency await- 
ing congressional action which avoids 
the across-the-board “automatic pilot” 
type of spending cuts. We can no 
longer maintain the partisan bickering 
and finger pointing over the blame for 
high deficit spending. I believe there is 
a climate in the Congress to see mean- 
ingful progress toward deficit reduc- 
tion and regaining conrol of Federal 
spending practices. 

Although, at this 11th hour, it may 
be difficult to delay the cutting of stu- 
dent loans, air traffic controllers, and 
elderly housing assistance, we owe it 
to our constituents to give it a try. 
After all that’s what we were elected 
to do. I urge this body to delay the 
automatic mindless cuts. 


THE CONGRESS IN FAILURE HAS 
SUCCEEDED IN REDUCING THE 
DEFICIT 


(Mr. GEKAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress of the United States has failed 
again in the eyes of Wall Street at 
least, it has failed because the deficit 
summit has not come to a satisfactory 
conclusion by the date of Gramm- 
Rudman’s time on November 20, 1987. 

But has it really failed? The Con- 
gress of the United States has at least 
succeeded sometime earlier this year 
in anticipating its failure and in pass- 
ing Gramm-Rudman guaranteed, and 
Wall Street knows this, reduction of 
the deficit by at least $23 billion by 
midnight November 20. So in effect, 
the Congress in anticipating failure 
has succeeded in reducing the deficit. 

There is talk now of postponing the 
timetable of Gramm-Rudman. That 
would thereby guarantee failure in the 
future. I for one will not participate in 
any movement to delay the implemen- 
tation of Gramm-Rudman. It may not 
be the perfect deficit reduction, but it 
is deficit reduction and, therefore, the 
Congress succeeded in its own failure. 


AND THEN THERE WERE NINE 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, and then 
there were nine. Earlier this week we 
considered a resolution calling upon 
the Soviet Government to reunite 12 
remaining divided spouse and blocked 
marriage cases. This resolution passed 
unanimously. I am pleased to an- 
nounce that three of the cases named 
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in that legislation were resolved this 
week, 

We were all elated when we heard 
that Elena Kaplan, Galina Goltzman 
Michelson, and Yuri Balovlenkov will 
soon be permitted to join their loved 
ones here in the United States. 

You may also recall, Mr. Speaker, 
that over the past 2 weeks I have 
issued a challenge to Mr. Gorbachev 
to bring the remaining spouses with 
him when he comes to Washington on 
December 7. Well his job has been 
made a little easier with this most 
recent announcement. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, nine prisoners of 
love remain. What about: Victor Faer- 
mark, Sergei Petrov, Pyatras Pakenas, 
Victor Novikov, Andrei  Zhitkov, 
Leonid Sheiba, Vladislav Kostin, Yev- 
geny Grigorishin, and Tatiana Alexan- 
drovich. 

Nine individuals the Soviets only 
need to say yes to. Yes they can live 
where they want with the ones they 
love. It is not that difficult. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I again issue my 
challenge to Mr. Gorbachev to bring 
divided spouses and fiances with 


GROSSLY UNFAIR BARRIERS 
PREVENT U.S. FIRMS BIDDING 
ON CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS IN JAPAN 


(Mr. SCHULZE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHULZE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned over the grossly 
unfair barriers used by Japan to pre- 
vent United States firms from bidding 
on, and being awarded, construction 
contracts in that country. 

On September 21, 1987, Mr. Naka- 
sone promised President Reagan that 
procurement procedures for the 
Kansai Airport project would serve as 
а model for future construction 
projects in Japan. Ambassador Matsu- 
naga, however, says that these proce- 
dures will serve as a model only for 
the coming Tokyo Bay highway 
project, and not for all future projects. 
The Japanese simply must make up 
their minds. 

It defies common sense how Japan 
can criticize the protectionist provi- 
sions in our trade bill while maintain- 
ing some of the most stringent import 
barriers in the world. 

If Japan wants free and fair trade 
with the United States, I am behind 
that 100 percent. If, however, Japan 
wants to prevent market access to our 
goods, then perhaps we should provide 
its products with similar opportunities. 
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SEQUESTRATION—THE DESTRUC- 
TION OF THE FOUNDATION OF 
DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. DELLUMS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, when 
this body debated and enacted 
Gramm-Rudman, I opposed it on the 
grounds that I believed that it was a 
mindless approach to budgeting, a 
mindless approach that lacked com- 
passion and, more importantly, lacked 
accountability, but many of my col- 
leagues felt we must place the gun of 
sequestration to our collective heads 
in order to challenge us to be responsi- 
ble with respect to the budget deficit. 

There are many things that one 
could call a person who places a gun to 
his head, but one who pulls the trigger 
can certainly be called seriously dis- 
turbed and very dead. 

I would admonish my colleagues 
that if we ever place this country on 
automatic pilot we will destroy the 
very fabric and foundation of a demo- 
cratic form of government that re- 
quires accountability on the part of 
our colleagues. 

I would remind my colleagues that 
many years ago many of us never be- 
lieved that the continuing resolution 
would ever be a way that we would 
engage in the process of appropria- 
tion, but now we do it routinely. I 
would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that once 
we cross the Rubicon of sequestration 
and Members survive that moment 
and go home and tell their constitu- 
ents, “I did not do it, Gramm-Rudman 
did it,” that we will continue to engage 
in sequestration every year in perpetu- 
ity. 

I think that that will destroy the 
very foundation and fabric of this 
Government. 


GAG ORDER ON WELFARE 
REFORM 


(Mr. BROWN of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BROWN of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Committee on Rules has 
issued a gag order on welfare reform. 
The rule that we have come up with 
prohibits a large number of amend- 
ments, thoughtful amendments de- 
signed to improve the measure, 

Even that bastion of conservatism, 
the Washington Post, this morning is 
editorializing for a different rule. Rea- 
sonable men and women are going to 
disagree about welfare reform. The 
tragedy would be if we do not have a 
chance to improve that bill. 

Restricting welfare recipients from 
being referred to jobs is just plain 
silly. Almost no one supports that kind 
of nonsense. In the provisions to re- 
quire Government regulation and in- 
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spection of children staying in their 
own home with their own grandmoth- 
er, that is absolutely ludicrous. It may 
win the authors a prize in the overre- 
gulators hall of fame, but it does not 
fit this Chamber, and it does not make 
common sense. 

Mr. Speaker, democracy is a great 
las I hope this Chamber will try 
t. 
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BIPARTISAN DEFICIT 
REDUCTION 


(Mr. SLATTERY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SLATTERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
remain hopeful that the economic 
summit will produce a bipartisan defi- 
cit reduction plan that totals at least 
$30 billion. If we cannot reach agree- 
ment on a reduction plan, I oppose 
any attempt to delay the sequestration 
deadline. We must keep the pressure 
on. 

I recognize that to achieve the $30 
billion, we must have everything on 
the table. 

I believe all Americans who are able 
should be asked to help solve our defi- 
cit crisis. 

If everyone is asked to help a little, 
no one will be devastated and auto- 
matic Gramm-Rudman cuts can be 
avoided. 

We all know the facts—we all know 
what choices need to be made—and we 
have known for months. 

Now is the time to make the hard 
choices necessary to restore confi- 
dence in our Government and stop 
mortgaging the future of America. 


LACK OF PROGRESS IN DEFICIT 
REDUCTION 


(Mr. PACKARD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. PACKARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to express my frustration and 
anger at the lack of real progress re- 
garding our most important priority— 
that of lowering the budget deficit. 
Congressional and administrative rep- 
resentatives have spent weeks negoti- 
ating on this issue and they have not 
produced anything of real substance, 
just more smoke and mirrors. 

It is time that this Congress and this 
administration face up to what must 
be done, and that is, cut spending and 
not increase taxes. The American 
people have spoken on this issue, cer- 
tainly my constitutents have spoken 
and their voice has come through loud 
and clear: do not raise our taxes. It is 
my experience that people prefer by 
far to have &n across-the-board cut 
than to have their taxes raised. 
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We all know that cuts hurt, they 
hurt individuals in our districts and 
across this country. However, it is time 
that we make honest, substantial cuts 
in the deficit. The budget summit pro- 
posal that I have see does not do this. 
Therefore, I cannot support it and I 
urge each of my colleagues to also 
oppose it when it comes to the floor. 
While sequestration is not the final 
answer, at least it forces real cuts in 
the deficit that will make a difference. 

I believe the negotiators have missed 
a historic opportunity to truly reduce 
the deficit and therefore believe that 
sequestration is the only logical choice 
N at present to truly reduce the 

eficit. 


BUDGET COMPROMISE 


(Mr. HUGHES asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. Speaker, it is so 
very important for us to see some suc- 
cess in this economic summit. Member 
after Member gets up and tells why 
they cannot support any compromise, 
but compromise is the art of legislat- 
ing. Everyone in this House could con- 
ceive perhaps a better vehicle for re- 
ducing the deficit than is being of- 
fered, but that is not going to get us 
anywhere. 

In the meantime, the country is 
going down the tube. We have to work 
together to try to achieve deficit re- 
duction. And if Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings II goes into effect, we have lost, 
we have all lost, because that repre- 
sents, in fact, a setback for us. 

If in fact Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
goes into place, it means that we are 
going to see arbitrary cuts, no priori- 
tizing. That is not why we are sent 
here. We are sent here to work out our 
differences. 

I am concerned that we do not see 
more cuts in the nondefense, nonenti- 
tlement areas of the budget. I am con- 
cerned that not everything is on the 
table, and it is not the kind of a com- 
promise that I would in fact work out 
if I had my way. But that is not what 
the legislative process is all about. 

Let us work together and vote for, in 
fact, the best that we can achieve and 
avoid the impact of Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings. That is what we have to do. 


GORBACHEV SHOULD NOT 
SPEAK BEFORE A JOINT SES- 
SION OF CONGRESS 


(Mr. DORNAN of California asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, just an aside. You look mar- 
velous today. Lose those bow ties. 
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Mr. Speaker, if the leadership of this 
Congress, our great Speaker, and the 
majority and minority leaders in the 
other body and the President of the 
United States, if they were to some- 
how or other start to defy the will of 
what I think is growing to be the ma- 
jority of this Chamber, and press on 
with an invitation to the Secretary 
General of the Communist Party, the 
head of state of the Soviet Union, the 
world’s largest terrorist state, if they 
were to do that I think they would de- 
stroy a sacred tradition in this Cham- 
ber that is two centuries long. 

Mr. Speaker, I will include in the 
RECORD at this point the countries 
whose heads of state, 64 only, have ap- 
peared here, all but 2 of them since 
the Second World War. They are 
allied nations of ours in NATO, for ex- 
ample, who would die at our side in 
combat if the Soviet Union is ever 
bereft of its senses and attacks West- 
ern Europe. And their heads of state 
have never been at that special spot 
right there, Norway, Denmark, and 
several other NATO countries. The 
list of the 64 countries who have not 
appeared, which every Member should 
see, include countries such as Ireland 
before we add to that distinguished 
list the name of Mikhail Gorbachev. 
God forbid it, and I mean that. 


WHO INVITED GORBACHEV TO A 
JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS? 


(Mr. WALKER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
evening our colleague from Utah, 
Wayne OWENS and I appeared on C- 
SPAN debating the issue of whether 
or not Mikhail Gorbachev should ad- 
dress & joint session of Congress. 

If present sentiment as expressed in 
that show is any indication, there is 
overwhelming public sentiment 
against that particular appearance. In 
light of that public onslaught, the de- 
fense of our colleague from Utah was 
that the Speaker has a letter from the 
President requesting this and we have 
to live up to what the President wants. 

I do not believe that letter exists. I 
have checked with the White House 
this morning. They tell me that no 
such letter was ever signed by the 
President of the United States. 

If there is such а letter, Mr. Speaker, 
I think we deserve to see it. Bring it to 
the floor. I think that this is a matter 
of crucial importance in this whole 
issue as to who issued this invitation. 
Did the Speaker issue the invitation or 
did the President issue the invitation? 

I think the Speaker has once again 
stepped out and become a Secretary of 
State on his own accord. There is no 
letter, I do not believe, and if there is 
& letter let us see it, Mr. Speaker. 
Bring it to the floor. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
APPOINT  ADDITIONAL  CON- 
FEREES ON H.R. 3051, AIRLINE 
PASSENGER PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1987 


Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Speaker 
be authorized to appoint five addition- 
а1 conferees on the part of the House 
to the conference committee on the 
bill CH.R. 3051) to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to establish mini- 
mum standards relating to air carrier 
passenger services, and for other pur- 


poses. 

This has been cleared with the mi- 
nority. It has to do with an antitrust 
section of the Airline Passenger Pro- 
tection Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey of New York). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do 
not intend to object, has this been 
cleared with the minority? 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentlewoman will yield, it has 
been cleared. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


HUMAN RIGHTS IN ROMANIA 


(Mr. WOLF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WOLF. Mr. Speaker, events in 
Romania in the past few months point 
to a pattern of religious and human 
rights repression that the United 
States can no longer be associated 
with. Recent atrocities include: 

The Romanian Government's winter 
decree to reduce energy consumption 
per family to 35 kilowatts a month— 
that's the equivalent of burning one 
70-watt bulb for 20 days—forces Roma- 
nia's population to fend for their sur- 
vival in а cold, harsh winter when the 
average home in the Washington, DC, 
area is heated by 2,500 kilowatts per 
month. 

The Olteni Church, built in 1722 and 
one of the older churches in Bucha- 
rest, was demolished with no plans 
made to furnish another building for 
the worshippers. 

The Holy Trinity Church, built in 
1803 in the Bucharest suburb of 
Dudsti was demolished. 

The Bradu Sdaicu Church, of Bu- 
charest was built in 1740. It was bull- 
dozed on October 9, 1987. 

On Sunday, November 15, а group of 
workers from the red banner plant in 
the Romanian city of Brasov surged 
into the streets to protest the condi- 
tions and carried banners and shouted 
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"We want bread,” “Down with the dic- 
tator and his wicked people,” “Wake 
up Romania.” Western diplomats 
numbered the crowds in the thousands 
as they burned chairs and portraits of 
Ceausescu. 

These demonstrations are significant 
because the demonstrators looked past 
the consequences of repression and im- 
prisonment as their places of worship 
are being demolished and the health 
of their families are being threatened 
because they do not have heat or 
enough to eat. 

According to a leading Romanian 
dissident, United States trade with 
Ceausescu is seen by the Romanian 
people as propping up the Ceausescu 
cult of personality. They are looking 
to the Soviet Union in their hope that 
the winds of glasnost will blow into 
Romania. 


LET US NOT CHANGE THE 
CURRENT U.S. SUGAR PROGRAM 


(Mr. STANGELAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
this week legislation was introduced 
which would in effect do away with 
the current U.S. sugar program. 

At а press conference, this legisla- 
tion was lauded as the return of the 5- 
cent candy bar, implying that a cur- 
rent sugar program kept sweetener 
prices too high—making products 
made from sweeteners more expensive 
than they should be. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. For example, the total value of 
sweetener in a 50-cent can of soda and 
a 45-cent candy bar is about 2 cents. 
Furthermore, when it comes to sugar, 
U.S. producers are efficient even by 
world standards. The sugar that they 
produce is used mostly in products 
such as processed foods, baked goods, 
candy, and cereals. And while U.S. 
consumer prices of these items have 
risen, the price of sugar used to 
produce them has actually dropped 
since the present sugar program was 
created. 

Given these facts, it is difficult to 
believe that prices would actually de- 
cline for products that contain sweet- 
eners. Furthermore, I would suggest, 
that even if sugar, for example, were 
given free to manufacturers of prod- 
ucts that contain sugar—that prices 
would either be the same or continue 
to rise. The current sugar program is 
important and effective for consumers 
and producers alike. It does not need 
to be changed. 
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TEMPORARY EXTENSION OF 
CERTAIN PROGRAMS RELAT- 
ING TO HOUSING AND COMMU- 
NITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban 
Affairs be discharged from further 
consideration of the joint resolution— 
House Joint Resolution 404—to pro- 
vide for the temporary extension of 
certain programs relating to housing 
and community development, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not 
intend to object, and I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ], the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Communi- 
ty Development, for an explanation of 
this unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
and want to say at the outset that her 
cooperation and that of the minority 
on this committee has made it possible 
for us to avoid some crisis in the mort- 
gage market insurance area of activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
404 would extend the FHA insuring 
authorities and other expiring au- 
thorities, including FmHA rural hous- 
ing, which expire on December 2, until 
December 16. Since the House will be 
in recess next week and we will not 
have enough time upon our return to 
enact an extender before the authori- 
ties expire on December 2, it is neces- 
sary for us to take up this joint resolu- 
tion and pass it today so that the 
Senate might also act on this resolu- 
tion before they recess for Thanksgiv- 
ing 


Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, we must 
act on another extender resolution 
since the Senate has been unable to 
complete consideration on the confer- 
ence report on the housing bill be- 
cause of some technical problems with 
budget act violations that apply in the 
Senate, but not in the House. We are 
endeavoring to assist the Senate to 
overcome these budget act violations, 
as well as some minor problems with 
regard to & very few provisions con- 
tained in the conference report. It is 
my expectation that over the Thanks- 
giving recess that we will be able to re- 
solve these last-minute difficulties and 
have an agreement on the housing bill 
approved by both Houses and awaiting 
the President's consideration. 

I appreciate the patience of my col- 
leagues in the House with our contin- 
ued requests to extend these authori- 
ties, and I know that there is over- 
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whelming support to continue these 
authorities while we complete our con- 
siderations on the housing conference 
report. 

Mrs. ROUKEMA. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to state the minority fully sup- 
ports House Joint Resolution 404, leg- 
islation to extend certain authorities 
relating to housing and community de- 
velopment programs that fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Banking Com- 
mittee. 

These authorities are due to expire 
December 2 and as the chairman of 
the subcommittee, Mr. GONZALEZ, has 
indicated, this further extension is 
necessary to come to final resolution 
of the reconsideration of the confer- 
ence report on S. 825 the 1987 housing 
authorization bill. 

As my colleagues may recall, the 
conference report passed the House on 
November 9 by an overwhelming vote 
of 391 to 1, however, this past Tuesday 
the Senate failed to waive provisions 
of section 311 of the Budget Act and 
the conference report was rejected. 
The ranking minority member of the 
full committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. WYLIE] and I have been as- 
sured by the majority leadership of 
the Senate Banking Committee that 
the budget problems with the confer- 
ence report under the Senate rules 
will be resolved. Also, negotiations per- 
taining to other objectional aspects 
raised in the Senate this past week are 
being negotiated and should be re- 
solved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that we 
can still come up with а housing bill 
this year that can pass Congress and 
be signed by the President. Many of us 
have put too much time and effort in 
the process to let it fail now. This fur- 
ther extension to December 16 will 
provide us sufficient time to resolve 
the pending objections and permit us 
time to bring the conference report to 
our respective bodies for final resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
joint resolution, and I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 404 

Resolved by the Senate and. House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That each provision 
of law amended by Public Law 100-170 is 
amended by striking "December 2, 1987" 
each place it appears and inserting “Decem- 
ber 16, 1987". 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read а third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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SECURITIES LAW TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1987 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the Senate bill (S. 
1452) to amend the Securities Act of 
1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, the Trust Indenture 
Act of 1939, the Investment Company 
Act of 1940, and the Investment Advis- 
ers Act of 1940 to make certain techni- 
cal, clarifying, and conforming amend- 
ments, to authorize appropriations to 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes, with 
House amendments and a Senate 
amendment to the House amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment to the House amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendments, as 
follows: 

Senate Amendment to House Amend- 
ments: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment to the text 
of the bill, insert: 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Securities and Exchange Commission Au- 
thorization Act of 1987”. 

TITLE I-AUTHORIZATION 

SEC. 101. Section 35 of the Securities Ет- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78kk) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 35. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the functions, 
powers, and duties of the Commission— 

“(1) $158,600,000 for fiscal year 1988; and 

“(2) $172,200,000 for fiscal year 1989, 

“(b) Of the amounts authorized by subsec- 
tion (a), the amount which may, subject to 
section 35A, be obligated or expended by the 
Commission for the purpose of funding a 
contract for the establishment and oper- 
ation of the electronic data gathering, anal- 
ysis, and retrieval (‘EDGAR’) system shall 
not exceed— 

“(1) $15,000,000 for fiscal year 1988; and 

“(2) $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1989.". 

Sec. 102. The Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 is amended by inserting after section 
35 the following new section: 

“REQUIREMENTS FOR THE EDGAR SYSTEM 

“Sec. 35А. (а)(1) Of the funds appropri- 
ated to the Commission pursuant to section 
35 of this title for fiscal year 1988 which are 
available pursuant to section 35(b) for ез- 
tablishment or operation of the electronic 
data gathering, analysis, and retrieval 
(‘EDGAR’) system, the Commission may not 
obligate or expend more than $5,000,000 for 
the establishment or operation of the 
EDGAR system unless the Commission has 
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made the certification required by subsec- 
tion (с) of this section. 

“2) Notwithstanding section 35(b), no 
funds appropriated for fiscal year 1989 may 
be obligated or erpended for the establish- 
ment or operation of the EDGAR system, 
unless the Commission has— 

“(А) filed each report required during 
fiscal year 1988 by subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion; and 

“(В) made the certification required by 
subsection (c) of this section. 

“(3) Amounts which are available to the 
Commission under section 35) for the 
EDGAR contract shall be the exclusive 
source of funds for the procurement and op- 
eration of the systems created under that 
contract by or on behalf of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission— 

*(A) for the receipt of filings under Federal 
securities laws, and 

“(В) for the automated acceptance and 
review of the filings and information de- 
rived from such filings. 

*(b) The Commission shall submit a report 
to the Committees оп Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs апа Governmental Af- 
fairs of the Senate and the Committees on 
Energy and Commerce and Government Op- 
erations of the House of Representatives on 
the status of EDGAR development, imple- 
mentation, and progress at six-month inter- 
vals beginning December 31, 1987, and 
ending at the close of 1990 (unless otherwise 
extended by the Congress). Such report shall 
include the following: 

“(1) The overall progress and status of the 
project, including achievement of signifi- 
cant milestones and current project sched- 


ule. 

*(2) The results of Commission efforts to 
test new or revised technical solutions for 
key EDGAR functions. In particular, the fol- 
lowing functions shall be addressed and the 
indicated information provided: 

"(A) Automating receipt and. acceptance 
processing, including— 

“(4) development and testing progress and 


results; 

ii / actual versus estimated development 
cost; and 

iii actual effect of this function on 
Commission staff needs to assist filers. 

“(В) Data tagging (identifying financial 
data for analysis by EDGAR), including 

“(i) description of the approach selected, 
identifying the types of financial data to be 

and the calculations to be performed; 

ii) comments by the filer population on 
the approach selected; 

“fiii) the results of testing this approach, 
including information on the number of 
filers taking part in the test and their repre- 
sentativeness of the overall filer population; 

iv actual versus estimated development 


cost; and 

“(v) effect of implementing this function 
on EDGAR benefits. 

"(C) Searching text for keywords, includ- 


ing— 

“i) the technical approach adopted for 
this function; 

“(44) development and testing progress ала 


results; 

iii data storage requirements and 
search response times as compared to 
EDGAR pilot system experience; 

iv / actual versus estimated development 
cost; and 

“(v) effect of implementing this function 
on EDGAR benefits. 

“(3) An update of cost information for the 
receipt, acceptance and review, and dissemi- 
nation portions of the system including a 
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comparison of actual costs with original es- 
timated costs and revised estimates of total 
system cost and total funding needs for the 
contract. 

“(4) The status of Commission efforts to 
obtain and maintain staff with the proper 
contractual, managerial, and technical ex- 
pertise to oversee the EDGAR project. 

“(5) The fees, revenues, costs, and profits 
obtained or incurred by the contractor as a 
result of the required dissemination of infor- 
mation from the system to the public under 
the EDGAR contract, except that the infor- 
mation required under this paragraph (А) 
need be obtained from the contractor no 
more frequently than once each year, and 
(B) may be submitted to the Congress as a 
separate confidential document. 

“(6) Such other information or recommen- 
UN as the Commission considers appro- 


“(с) On or before the date the Commission 
enters into the contract for the EDGAR 
system, the Commission shall submit to the 
Committees on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs and Governmental Affairs of 
the Senate and the Committees on Energy 
and Commerce and Government Operations 
of the House of Representatives a certifica- 
tion by the Commission— 

“(1) of the total contract costs to the Fed- 
eral Government of the EDGAR system for 
each of the 3 succeeding fiscal years; 

“(2) that the Commission has analyzed the 
quantitative and qualitative benefits to be 
obtained by the establishment and operation 
of the system and has determined that such 
benefits justify the costs certified pursuant 
to paragraph (1); 

*(3) that (A) the contract requires the con- 
tractor to establish а schedule for the imple- 
mentation of the system; (B) the Commis- 
sion has reviewed and approved that sched- 
ule; and. (C) the contract contains adequate 
assurances of contractor compliance with 
that schedule; 

“(4) of the capabilities which the system is 
intended to provide and of the competence 
of the contractor and of Commission person- 
nel to implement those capabilities; and 

“(5) that mandatory filings from a signifi- 
cant test group of registrants will be re- 
ceived апа reviewed by the Commission for 
a period of at least six months before the 
adoption of any rule requiring mandatory 
filing by all registrants. 

"(d) The Commission, by rule or regula- 


tion— 

"(1) shall provide that any information in 
the EDGAR system that is required to be dis- 
seminated by the contractor— 

"(A) may be sold or disseminated by the 
contractor only pursuant to a uniform 
schedule of fees prescribed by the Commis- 
sion; 

"(B) may be obtained by a purchaser by 
direct interconnection with the EDGAR 
system; 

"(C) shall be equally available on equal 
terms to all persons; and 

D may be used, resold, or redisseminat- 
ed by any person who has lawfully obtained 
such information without restriction and 
without payment of additional fees or royal- 
ties; and 

“(2) shall require that persons, or classes 
of persons, required to make filings with the 
Commission submit such filings in a form 
апа manner suitable for entry into the 
EDGAR system and shall specify the date 
that such requirement is effective with re- 
spect to that person or class; except that the 
Commission may exempt persons or classes 
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of persons, or filings or classes of filings, 
from such rules or regulations in order to 
prevent hardships or to avoid imposing un- 
reasonable burdens or as otherwise may be 
necessary or appropriate; and 

"(3) shall require all persons who make 
any filing with the Commission, in addition 
to complying with such other rules concern- 
ing the form and manner of filing as the 
Commission may prescribe, to submit such 
filings in written or printed form— 

“(А) for a period of at least one year after 
the effective date specified for such person 
or class under paragraph (2); or 

"(B) for a shorter period if the Commis- 
sion determines that the EDGAR system (i) 
is reliable, (ii) provides a suitable alterna- 
tive to such written and printed filings, and 
(iii) assures that the provision of informa- 
tion through the EDGAR system is as effec- 
tive and efficient for filers, users, and dis- 
seminators as provision of such information 
in written or printed form. 

“(е) For the purposes of carrying out its 
responsibilities under subsection (d)(3) of 
this section, the Commission shall consult 
with representatives of persons filing, dis- 
seminating, and using information con- 
tained in filings with the Commission.”. 


TITLE IICAMENDMENTS TO THE 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933 


SEC. 201. Section 2(5) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77b(5)) is amended by 
striking out "Federal Trade Commission" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "Securities and 
Exchange Commission”. 

SEc. 202. Section 2(6) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77b(6)) is amended by 
striking out “Canal Zone,”. 

Sec. 203. Section 3(aJ(1) of the Securities 
Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77c(aJ(1)) is amended 
by striking all that appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1) Reserved." 

Sec. 204. Section 3(a)(5)(A) of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77c(aJ(5)(A)) із 
amended by striking out “, except that the 
foregoing exemption shall not apply with re- 
spect to any such security where the issuer 
takes from the total amount paid or deposit- 
ed by the purchaser, by way of any fee, cash 
value or other device whatsoever, either 
upon termination of the investment at ma- 
turity or before maturity, an aggregate 
amount in excess of 3 per centum of the face 
value of such security". 

SEc. 205. Section 6(e) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77/(е)) is repealed. 

Sec. 206. Section 9(a) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77i(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals” and inserting in lieu thereof “court of 
appeals"; 

(2) by striking out “Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, by filing in such 
court" and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, by filing in such Court"; and 

(3) by striking out "sections 239 and 240 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U.S.C., title 
28, secs. 346 and. 347)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code”. 

Sec. 207. Section 19(c) of the Securities Act 
of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77s(c)) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


paragraph- 

“(6) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, neither the Commission nor any 
other person shall be required to establish 
any procedures not specifically required by 
the securities laws, as that term is defined 
in section 3(a)(47) of the Securities Ex- 
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change Act of 1934, or by chapter 5 of title 5, 
United States Code, in connection with co- 
operation, coordination, or consultation 
with— 

“(А) any association referred to in para- 
graph (1) or (3) or any conference or meet- 
ing referred to in paragraph (4), while such 
association, conference, or meeting is carry- 
ing out activities in furtherance of the pro- 
visions of this subsection; or 

“(В) any forum, agency, or organization, 
or group referred to in section 503 of the 
Small Business Investment Incentive Act of 
1980, while such forum, agency, organiza- 
tion, or group is carrying out activities in 
furtherance of the provisions of such section 
503. 


As used in this paragraph, the terms ‘asso- 
ciation’, ‘conference’, ‘meeting’, ‘forum’, 
4 ‘organization’, and ‘group’ include 
any committee, subgroup, or representative 
of such entities. ”. 

SEC. 208. (a) Section 20(b) of the Securities 


weer 
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(1) by striking out “association or any” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “association, 
or any”; and 

(2) by striking out “own behalf in" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “own behalf, in”. 

Sec. 304. Section 3(a)(34)(C) of the Securi- 
Нез Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78c(a)(34)(C)) is amended by striking out 
"state" each place it appears and. inserting 
in lieu thereof "State". 

Sec. 305. Section 3(a)(39)(B) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78c(a)(39)(B)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “months, revoking” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “months, or revok- 
ing”; and 

(2) by striking out “barring his" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “barring or suspend- 
be ا‎ a period not exceeding 12 months 

SEC. 306. Section 3(a/ of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78с(а)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting after paragraph (46) the 


Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77t(b)) is amended by following. 


striking out the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “Whenever it 
shall appear to the Commission that any 
person is engaged or about to engage in any 
acts or practices which constitute or will 
constitute a violation of the provisions of 
this title, or of any rule or regulation pre- 
scribed under authority thereof, the Com- 
mission may, in its discretion, bring an 
action in any district court of the United 
States, or United States court of any Terri- 
tory, to enjoin such acts or practices, and 
upon a proper showing, a permanent or tem- 

porary injunction or restraining order shall 
be granted without bond.”. 

(b) Section 20(c) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
77t(c)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Upon application of the Commission, 
the district courts of the United States and 
the United States courts of any Territory 
shall have jurisdiction to issue writs of 
mandamus commanding any person to 
comply with the provisions of this title or 
any order of the Commission made in pursu- 
ance 

SEC. 209. ‘Section 22(a) of the Securities 
Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77v(a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “United States, the” in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “United States and”; 

(2) by striking out “, and the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia"; 
and 

(3) by striking out "sections 128 and 240 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 
28, secs. 225 апа 347)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "sections 1254, 1291, 1292, and. 1294 
of title 28, United States Code, 


TITLE III-CAMENDMENTS TO THE 
SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 


Sec. 301. Section 3(aJ(6)(C) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Асі of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78с(аЖ6ЖС)) is amended by striking out 
"under section 11(k) of the Federal Reserve 
Act as amended" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “under the authority of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency pursuant to the first 
section of Public Law 87-722 (12 U.S.C. 
92a)". 
Sec. 302. Section 3(а/(16) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78c(aJ(16)) 
is amended by striking out “the Canal 
Zone, 


БЕС. 303. Section 3(a)(22)(B) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78c(a)(22)(B)) із amended— 


(47) "The term 'securities laws' means the 
Securities Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77a et seq.), 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78a et seq.), the Public Utility Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 79a et 
seq.) the Trust Indenture Act of 1939 (15 
U.S.C. 77aaa et seq.), the Investment Compa- 
ny Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-1 et seq.), the 
Investment Advisers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 
80b et seq.), and the Securities Investor Pro- 
tection Act of 1970 (15 U.S.C. 78aaa et 
geg.“. and 
(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 
“(49) The terms ‘person associated with a 
transfer agent' апа 'associated person of a 
transfer agent’ mean any person (except an 
employee whose functions are solely clerical 
or ministerial) directly engaged. in the man- 
agement, direction, supervision, or perform- 
ance of any of the transfer agent's activities 
with respect to transfer agent functions, and 
any person directly or indirectly controlling 
such activities or controlled by the transfer 
agent in connection with such activities. 

SEC. 307. Section 4 of the Securities Ех- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78d) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

"(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever any fee is required to be 
paid to the Commission pursuant to any 
provision of the securities laws or any other 
law, the Commission may provide by rule 
that such fee shall be paid in a manner other 
than in cash. ”. 

SEC. 308. (a) The Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 is amended by inserting after section 
4 (15 U.S.C. 78d) the following new sections: 


"DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS BY COMMISSION 


“SEC. 4A. (a) In addition to its existing au- 
thority, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission shall have the authority to delegate, 
by published order or rule, any of its func- 
tions to a division of the Commission, an 
individual Commissioner, an administra- 
tive law judge, or an employee or employee 
board, including functions with respect to 
hearing, determining, ordering, certifying, 
reporting, or otherwise acting as to any 
work, business, or matter. Nothing in this 
section shall be deemed to supersede the pro- 
visions of section 556(b) of title 5, or to au- 
thorize the delegation of the function of 
rulemaking as defined in subchapter II of 
chapter 5 of title 5, United States Code, with 
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reference to general rules as distinguished 
from rules of particular applicability, or of 
the making of any rule pursuant to section 
19(c) of this title. 

"(b) With respect to the delegation of any 
of its functions, as provided in subsection 
(a) of this section, the Commission shall 
retain a discretionary right to review the 
action of any such division of the Commis- 
sion, individual Commissioner, administra- 
tive law judge, employee, or employee board, 
upon its own initiative or upon petition of 
a party to or intervenor in such action, 
within such time and in such manner as the 
Commission by rule shall prescribe. The vote 
of one member of the Commission shall be 
sufficient to bring any such action before 
the Commission for review. A person or 
party shall be entitled to review by the Com- 
mission if he or it is adversely affected by 
action at a delegated level which (1) denies 
any request for action pursuant to section 
8(a) or section 8(c) of the Securities Act of 
1933 or the first sentence of section 12(d) of 
this title; (2) suspends trading in a security 
pursuant to section 12(k) of this title; or (3) 
is pursuant to any provision of this title in 
a case of adjudication, as defined in section 
551 of title 5, United States Code, not re- 
quired by this title to be determined on the 
record after notice and opportunity for 
hearing (except to the extent there is in- 
volved a matter described in section 554(a) 
(1) through (6) of such title 5). 

“(с) If the right to exercise such review is 
declined, or if no such review is sought 
within the time stated in the rules promul- 
gated by the Commission, then the action of 
any such division of the Commission, indi- 
vidual Commissioner, administrative law 
judge, employee, or employee board, shall, 
for all purposes, including appeal or review 
thereof, be deemed the action of the Commis- 


“TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS WITH RESPECT TO 
ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO CHAIRMAN 

“Sec. 4B. In addition to the functions 
transferred by the provisions of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 10 of 1950 (64 Stat. 
1265), there are hereby transferred from the 
Commission to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission the functions of the Commission 
with respect to the assignment of Commis- 
sion personnel, including Commissioners, to 
perform such functions as may have been 
delegated by the Commission to the Commis- 
sion personnel, including Commissioners, 
pursuant to section 4А of this title. 

(b) The Act of August 20, 1962 (Public Law 
87-592; 76 Stat. 394) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 309. The first sentence of section 
6(c)(2) of the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 (15 U.S.C. 78f(c)(2) is amended by 
striking out “protection shall” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “protection of investors 

SEC. 310. Section 6(c)(3)(A) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78f(c)(3)(A)) is amended by striking out “as- 
sociation” and inserting in lieu thereof “as- 
sociated”. 

SEC. 311. Section 6(c)(4) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78f(c)(4)) is 
amended by striking out “тау (A) limit" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “may limit 
(A)". 

Sec. 312. Section 6(e) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78/(е)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out "paragraph (4) of this 
section" in paragraph (1) and inserting in 
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(2) by striking out paragraph (3) thereof 
and by redesignating paragraph (4) as para- 
graph (3); and 

(3) in paragraph (3)(E) (as so redesignat- 
ed)— 

(A) by striking out “fixes” and inserting in 
lieu thereof "firing"; 

(B) by striking out "paragraph (4)(A)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "subparagraph (A) 
of this paragraph"; and 

(C) by striking out "paragraph (4)(B)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "subparagraph 
(B) of this paragraph". 

БЕС. 313. Section 11A of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78k-1) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out "transaction" in para- 
graph (2) of subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof "transactions"; and 

(2) by striking out everything after the 
first sentence in paragraph (4) of subsection 
(с). 

БЕС. 314. Sections 11A(e) апа 12(т) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78k-1(e) and 781(т.)) are repealed. 

Sec. 315. Section 13(c) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m(c)) із 
amended by striking out “thereof of” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “thereof”. 

SEC. 316. Section 13(h) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78m(hJ) із 


repealed. 
Sec. 317. Section 15(b) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780(b)) із 


amended— 

(1) by striking out “fiduciary, or any" in 
clause (ii) of subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘fiduciary, 
transfer agent, or^; 

(2) by striking out subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (4) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(С) is permanently or temporarily en- 
joined by order, judgment, or decree of any 
court of competent jurisdiction from acting 
аз an investment adviser, underwriter, 
broker, dealer, municipal securities dealer, 
government securities broker, government 
securities dealer, transfer agent, or entity or 
person required to be registered under the 
Commodity Exchange Act, or as an affili- 
ated person or employee of any investment 
company, bank, insurance company, or 
entity or person required to be registered 
under the Commodity Exchange Act, or from 
engaging in or continuing any conduct or 
practice in connection with any such activi- 
ty, or in connection with the purchase or 
sale of any security. 

(3) by striking out “or seeking to become 
associated,” in the first sentence of para- 
graph (6) and inserting in lieu thereof “зеек- 
ing to become associated, or, at the time of 
the alleged misconduct, associated or seek- 
ing to become ” and 

(4) by striking out “17A(b)(4)(B)” іп para- 

ph (10) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"17A(b)(4)(A)". 

Sec. 318. Section 15B(b)(2)(C) of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780- 
4(b)(2)(C)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “security” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "securities"; 

(2) by striking out “от the securities"; and 

(3) by striking out "burden or competi- 
tion" and. inserting in lieu thereof "burden 
on competition". 

SEC. 319. Section 15В(с)(4) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780- 
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4(c)(4)) is amended by striking out the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “The Commission, by order, shall 
censure or place limitations on the activi- 
ties or functions of any person associated, 
seeking to become associated, or, at the time 
of the alleged misconduct, associated or 
seeking to become associated with a munici- 
pal securities dealer, or suspend for a period 
not exceeding twelve months or bar any 
such person from being associated with a 
municipal securities dealer, if the Commis- 
sion finds, on the record after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, that such censure, 
placing of limitations, suspension, or bar is 
in the public interest and that such person 
has committed any act or omission enumer- 
ated in subparagraph (А), (D), or (E) of 
paragraph (4) of section 15(b) of this title, 
has been convicted by any offense specified 
in subparagraph (B) of such paragraph (4) 
within 10 years of the commencement of the 
proceedings under this paragraph, or is en- 
joined from any action, conduct, or practice 
specified in subparagraph (C) of such para- 
graph (4).”. 

Sec. 320. Section 15B(c)(6)(A) of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 780- 
4(c)(6)0(A)) is amended by striking out 
"board" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Board”. 

Sec. 321. Section 17 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 784) із amend- 
ed— 


(1) by striking out subsection (с/(2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“(2) The appropriate regulatory agency for 
а clearing agency, transfer agent, or munici- 
pal securities dealer for which the Commis- 
sion is not the appropriate regulatory 
agency shall file with the Commission 
notice of the commencement of any proceed- 
ing and a copy of any order entered by such 
appropriate regulatory agency against any 
clearing agency, transfer agent, municipal 
securities dealer, or person associated with 
a transfer agent or municipal securities 
dealer, and the Commission shall file with 
such appropriate regulatory agency, if any, 
notice of the commencement of any proceed- 
ing and a copy of any order entered by the 
Commission against the clearing agency, 
transfer agent, or municipal securities 
dealer, or against any person associated 
with a transfer agent or municipal securi- 
ties dealer for which the agency is the appro- 
priate regulatory agency. 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(f)(2) the following: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, in providing identi- 
fication and. processing functions, the Attor- 
ney General shall provide the Commission 
and self-regulatory organizations designated 
by the Commission with access to all crimi- 
nal history record information. ”; and 

(3) by striking out "paragraphs (1) and 
(2)" in subsection (f)(3)(A) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “paragraph (1)”. 

SEC. 322, Section 17A of the Securities Ех- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 784-1) is 


amended— 

(1) by inserting after "concerning such 
transfer agent" in subsection (c)(2) "and 
any геи associated with the transfer 
agent”; 

(2) by striking out “thirty” in subsection 
(c)(2) and inserting in lieu thereof “45”; 

(3) by redesignating subparagraphs (B) 
and (C) of subsection (c)(3) as subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B), respectively, of new sub- 
section (c)(4); 
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(4) by striking out subsection (c)(3)(A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(3) The appropriate regulatory agency for 
а transfer agent, by order, shall deny regis- 
tration to, censure, place limitations on the 
activities, functions, or operations of, sus- 
репа for a period not exceeding 12 months, 
or revoke the registration of such transfer 
agent, if such appropriate regulatory agency 
finds, on the record after notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing, that such denial, censure, 
placing of limitations, suspension, or revo- 
cation is in the public interest and that such 
transfer agent, whether prior or subsequent 
to becoming such, or any person associated 
with such transfer agent, whether prior or 
subsequent to becoming so associated— 

“(А) has committed or omitted any act 
enumerated in subparagraph (A), (D), or (E) 
of paragraph (4) of section 15(b) of this title, 
has been convicted of any offense specified 
in subparagraph (B) of such paragraph (4) 
within ten years of the commencement of 
the proceedings under this paragraph, or is 
enjoined from any action, conduct, or prac- 
tice specified in subparagraph (C) of such 
paragraph (4); or 

“(B) is subject to an order entered pursu- 
ant to subparagraph (C) of paragraph (4) of 
this subsection barring or suspending the 
right of such person to be associated with a 
transfer agent. 

(5) by inserting after subsection (с)(4)(В) 
(as redesignated) the following new subpara- 
graph: 


ph: 

“(С) The appropriate regulatory agency 
Jor a transfer agent, by order, shall censure 
or place limitations on the activities or 
2 of any person associated, seeking 

to become associated, or, at the time of the 
alleged misconduct, associated or seeking to 
become associated with the transfer agent, 
or suspend for a period not exceeding twelve 
months or bar any such person from being 
associated with the transfer agent, if the ap- 
propriate regulatory agency finds, on the 
record after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that such censure, placing of limi- 
tations, suspension, or bar is in the public 
interest and that such person has committed 
or omitted any act enumerated in subpara- 
graph (A), (D), or (E) or paragraph (4) of 
section 15(b) of this title, has been convicted 
of any offense specified in subparagraph (B) 
of such paragraph (4) within ten years of the 
commencement of the proceedings under 
this paragraph, or is enjoined from any 
action, conduct, or practice specified in sub- 
paragraph (C) of such paragraph (4). It shall 
be unlawful for any person as to whom such 
an order suspending or barring him from 
being associated with a transfer agent is in 
effect willfully to become, or to be, associat- 
ed with a transfer agent without the consent 
of the appropriate agency that 
entered the order and the appropriate regu- 
latory agency for that transfer agent. It shall 
be unlawful for any transfer agent to permit 
such а person to become, or remain, а 
person associated with it without the con- 
sent of such appropriate regulatory agen- 
cies, if the transfer agent knew, or in the ex- 
ercise of reasonable care should have known, 
of such order. The Commission may estab- 
lish, by rule, procedures by which a transfer 
agent reasonably can determine whether a 
person associated or seeking to become asso- 
ciated with it is subject to any such order, 
and may require, by rule, that any transfer 
agent comply with such procedures. 

(6) by striking out “clearing agency or 
transfer agent” in subsection (d)(3)(B) and 
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inserting in lieu thereof “clearing agency, 
transfer agent, or person associated with a 
transfer agent”; and 

(7) by striking out “or transfer agent” in 
subsection (d/(4), and inserting in lieu 
thereof , transfer agent, or person associat- 
ed with a transfer agent. 

SEC. 323. Section 21 of the Securities Ex- 
pere Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78u) is amend- 


(1) by striking out “Wherever” in subsec- 
tion (а) and inserting in lieu thereof “When- 

(2) by striking out “, the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia,” 
in subsection (e); and 

(3) by striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (д). 

Sec. 324. Section 23(a) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78w(a)) із 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “or” before “any self-regu- 
latory organization" in the last sentence of 
paragraph (1); and 

(2) by inserting "shall" after "section 19(b) 
of this title," in paragraph (3). 

Sec. 325. Section 23(b)(4)(F) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
7810()(4)(Е)) is amended by striking ош 
“The” and inserting in lieu thereof “the”. 

Sec. 326. Section 27 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78aa) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out, the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia,” and 

(2) by striking out “sections 128 and 240 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U.S.C., title 
28, secs. 225 and 347)” and inserting in lieu 

“sections 1254, 1291, 1292, and 1294 
of title 28, United States Code”. 

Sec. 327. Section 28(c) of the Securities Ех- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78ЬЬ(с)) is 
amended by striking out “self-regulatory or- 
ganization or a member thereof” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “self-regulatory organiza- 
tion on a member thereof”. 

SEC. 328. Section 28(d) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78bb(d)) is 
amended by striking out "change is benefi- 
cial" апа inserting in lieu thereof "change 


in beneficial”. 

Sec. 329. Section 28(е/(1) of the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78bb(e)(1)) 
is amended by striking out “Amendments in 
1975” and inserting in lieu thereof “Amend- 
ments of 1975”. 

Sec. 330. Section 211 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78 is hereby 
repealed. 


TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS ТО THE 
PUBLIC UTILITY HOLDING COMPANY 
ACT OF 1935 


SEC. 401. Section 8 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 
79h) із amended by striking out “otherwise, 
—” and inserting in lieu thereof “otherwise 


БЕС. 402. Section 18 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 
78r) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections (/) and (д) 
as subsections (e) and (f), respectively; and 

(2) in subsections (е) and (f) (as so redesig- 
nated), by striking out , the district court 
of the United States for the District of Co- 
lumbia, ". 

SEc. 403. Section 24 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 
78r) is amended by striking out “sections 
239 and 240 of the Judicial Code, as amend- 
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ed (U.S.C., title 28, secs. 346 and 347)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code”. 

SEC. 404. Section 25 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 
79y) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “ the district court of 
the United States for the District of Colum- 
dia, and 

(2) by striking out “sections 128 and 240 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended (U.S.C., title 
28, secs. 225 and 347), and section 7, as 
amended, of the Act entitled ‘An Act to es- 
tablish a court of appeals for the District of 
Columbia’, approved February 9, 1893 (D.C. 
Code, title 18, sec. 26)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “sections 1254, 1291, 1292, and 1294 
of title 28, United States Code”. 

Sec. 405. Section 30 of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935 (15 U.S.C. 
792-4) is amended by striking out the last 
sentence thereof. 

TITLE V—AMENDMENTS TO THE TRUST 
INDENTURE ACT OF 1939 


SEC. 501. Section 303(4) of the Trust Inden- 
ture Act of 1939 (15 U.S.C. 77ccc(4)) is 
amended by striking out “undertaking” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “undertaking”. 

SEC. 502. Section 303(12) of the Trust In- 
denture Act of 1939 (15 U.S.C. 77ccc(12)) is 
amended by inserting “(including a guaran- 
tor)" after “person” each place it appears. 

TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO THE 
INVESTMENT COMPANY ACT OF 1940 


SEC. 601. Section 2(a)(19) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
2(a)(19)) is amended by inserting “complet- 
ed" before “fiscal years" each place it ap- 
pears. 

SEC. 602. Section 2(a)(39) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
2(а/(39)) is amended by striking out “the 
Canal Zone, 

Sec. 603. Section 2(a)(48)(B) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
2(a)(48)(B)) is amended by striking out “зес- 
tions 55(aJ(1) through (3)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "paragraphs (1) through (3) of 
section 55(а)”. 

SEC. 604. Section 3(c)(3) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-3(c)(3)) 
is amended— 


(1) by inserting "or" after "therefore;"; 
and 

(2) by inserting а period after "guardian" 
and striking out all that follows through 
“principal to another or others. 

Sec. 605. Section 3(c)(7) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-3(c)(7)) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) Reserved. ". 

БЕС. 606. Section 3(c)(11) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
3(c)(11)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Code of 1954" each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Code of 1986"; 

(2) by striking out “от which holds only 
assets of governmental plans" and inserting 
in lieu thereof or any governmental plan"; 
and 

(3) by striking out "trusts;" and inserting 
in lieu thereof "trusts or governmental 
plans, or both, 

SEC. 607. Section 5(aJ(2) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-5(a)(2)) 
is amended by striking out “Close-end” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “‘Closed-end”. 

Sec. 608. Section 6(a) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-6(a)) is 
amended— 
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(1) by striking out “the Canal Zone,” in 
paragraph (1); and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) and re- 
designating paragraphs (3), (4), and (5) as 
paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), respectively. 

Sec. 609. Section 9 of the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-9) is amend- 
ed by striking out paragraphs (1) and (2) in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(1) any person who within 10 years has 
been convicted of any felony or misdemean- 
or involving the purchase or sale of any se- 
curity or arising out of such person’s con- 
duct as an underwriter, broker, dealer, in- 
vestment adviser, municipal securities 
dealer, government securities broker, gov- 
ernment securities dealer, transfer agent, or 
entity or person required to be registered 
under the Commodity Exchange Act, or as 
an affiliated person, salesman, or employee 
of any investment company, bank, insur- 
ance company, or entity or person required 
to be registered under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act; 

“(2) any person who, by reason of any mis- 
conduct, is permanently or temporarily en- 
joined by order, judgment, or decree of any 
court of competent jurisdiction from acting 
as an underwriter, broker, dealer, invest- 
ment adviser, municipal securities dealer, 
government securities broker, government 
securities dealer, transfer agent, or entity or 
person required to be registered under the 
Commodity Exchange Act, or as an affili- 
ated person, salesman, or employee of any 
investment company, bank, insurance com- 
pany, or entity or person required to be reg- 
istered under the Commodity Exchange Act, 
or from engaging in or continuing any con- 
duct or practice in connection with any 
such activity or in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of any security; or”. 

Sec. 610. Section 12 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-12) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “Treasury” in subsec- 
tion (d)(1)(A)(iši) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “treasury”; 

(2) by striking out “it reasonably possible” 
in subsection (d)(1)(G) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “is reasonably possible"; and 

(3) by striking out “only thereof" in sub- 
section (f) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"thereof only". 

Sec. 611. Section 15 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-15) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “(40)” in subsection (d) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “(42)”; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
subsection (B) of paragraph (3) of subsec- 
tion (f) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma. 

SEC. 612. Section 17 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-17) is 
amended by striking out the second sentence 
of each of subsections (h) and (i). 

SEC. 613. Section 18(e) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-18(e)) is 
amended by striking out paragraph (1) and 
by redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
paragraphs (1) and (2), respectively. 

SEC. 614. Section 20 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-20) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out the second sentence of 
subsection (b); 

(2) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (dJ; and 

(3) by striking out “at any time after the 
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effective date of this title” in subsection (d). 

Sec. 615. Section 21(b) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-21(b)) is 
amended by striking out “to the extension or 
renewal of any such loan made prior to 
March 15, 1940, or”. 

SEC. 616. Section 22 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-22) is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “subsection (b)(8)” in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (b) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (b)(6)"; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (b) and redesignating paragraphs (3) 
and (4) as paragraphs (2) and (3), respec- 
tively; 

(3) by striking out "section 15A(k)(2)” in 
subsection (b)(2) (as so redesignated) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 19(c)"; 

(4) by inserting in the first sentence of 
subsection (е) a comma after the word “те- 
demption” where it first appears and where 
it appears for the third time; and 

(5) by striking out the last sentence of sub- 
section (е). 

БЕС. 617. Section 24(d) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-24(d)) 
is amended by inserting a period immedi- 
ately after “issuer” in the second sentence 
thereof and by striking out all that follows 
in such sentence. 

Sec. 618. Section 26(b) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-26(b)) is 
amended by striking out "intend" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "intended". 

SEC. 619. Section 26(c) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-26(c)) is 
amended by striking out “contract of agree- 

ment" and inserting in lieu thereof “con- 
tract or agreement", 

Sec. 620. Section 28(a)(2)(B) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
28(0)(2)(0B) is amended by striking out 
"subsection" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"paragraph", 

Sec. 621. Section 28(d)(2) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
28(d)(2)) is amended. by inserting "of" im- 
mediately before “subsection (a)”. 

Sec. 622. Section 36 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C, 80a-35) із 
amended— 


(1) by striking out “loans” in paragraph 
(4) of grr (b) and inserting in lieu 


thereof “loads 

(2) by redesignating subsection (d) as sub- 
section (с); and 

(3) in subsection (c) (as so redesignated), 
by striking out "through (c)" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “and (b)". 

SEC. 623. Section 42 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-41) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (d). 

SEC. 624. Section 53 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-52) is 
amended by inserting a period in the first 
sentence thereof immediately after “1941” 
and by striking out everything that follows 
ín such sentence. 

SEC. 625. Section 54(а) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-53(a)) 
is amended by striking out “defined in sec- 
tions” and inserting in lieu thereof “defined 
in section”. 

Sec. 626. Section 55(aJ(1)(B) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a- 
§4(a)(1)(B)) is amended by striking out de- 
scribed in sections” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “described in section”. 

SEC. 627. Section 57(1) of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-56(i)) is 
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amended by striking out "sections 17 (a) 
and. (d)" each place it appears and inserting 
in lieu thereof “subsections (a) and (d) of 
section 17". 


TITLE VII-AMENDMENTS TO THE 
INVESTMENT ADVISERS ACT OF 1940 


Sec. 701. Section 202(aJ(19) of the Invest- 
ment Advisers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b- 
2(а/(19)) is amended by striking out “the 
Canal Zone, ". 

Sec. 702. Section 203 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-3) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting "transfer agent," after “fi- 
duciary," in subsection (e)(2)(B); 

(2) by inserting “transfer agent,” after 
“government securities dealer,” in subsec- 
tion (e)(3); 

(3) by striking out “от seeking to become 
associated" in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (f) and inserting in lieu thereof “, seek- 
ing to become associated, or, at the time of 
the alleged misconduct, associated or seek- 
ing to become associated”; and 

(4) by striking out “subsection (d)" in sub- 
section (g) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"subsection (c) or subsection (e)”. 

SEc. 703. Section 205 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-5) is 
amended to read as follows: 

"INVESTMENT ADVISORY CONTRACTS 

"SEC. 205. (a) No investment adviser, 
unless ezempt from registration pursuant to 
section 203(b), shall make use of the mails or 
any means or instrumentality of interstate 
commerce, directly or indirectly, to enter 
into, extend, or renew any investment advi- 
sory contract, or in any way to perform any 
investment advisory contract entered into, 
extended, or renewed on or after the effective 
date of this title, if such contract 

“(1) provides for compensation to the in- 
vestment adviser on the basis of a share of 
capital gains upon or capital appreciation 
of the funds or any portion of the funds of 
the client; 

“(2) fails to provide, in substance, that no 
assignment of such contract shall be made 
by the investment adviser without the con- 
sent of the other party to the contract; or 

"(3) fails to provide, in substance, that the 
investment adviser, if a partnership, will 
notify the other party to the contract of any 
change in the membership of such partner- 
ship within a reasonable time after such 
change. 

"(b) Paragraph (1) of subsection (а) shall 
not— 

"(1) be construed to prohibit an invest- 
ment advisory contract which provides for 
compensation based upon the total value of 
a fund averaged over a definite period, or as 
of definite dates, or taken as of a definite 


date; 

“(2) apply to an investment advisory con- 
tract with— 

"(A) an investment company registered 
under title I of this Act, or 

“(B) any other person (except a trust, gov- 
ernmental plan, collective trust fund, or sep- 
arate account referred. to in section 3(c)(11) 
of title I of this Act), provided that the con- 
tract relates to the investment of assets in 
excess of $1 million, 
if the contract provides for compensation 
based on the asset value of the company or 
fund under management averaged over a 
specified period and increasing and decreas- 
ing proportionately with the investment per- 
formance of the company or fund over a 
specified period in relation to the invest- 
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ment record of an appropriate index of secu- 
rities prices or such other measure of invest- 
ment performance as the Commission by 
rule, regulation, or order may specify; or 

"(3) apply with respect to any investment 
advisory contract between am investment 
adviser and a business development compa- 
€: as vein in this title, if (A) the com- 

ation provided for in such contract 
CF of the realized 
capital gains upon the funds of the business 
development company over а specified 
period or as of definite dates, computed net 
of all realized capital losses and unrealized 
capital depreciation, and the condition of 
section 61(aJ(3)(B)(iii) of title I of this Act 
is satisfied, апа (B) the business develop- 
ment company does not have outstanding 
any option, warrant, or right issued pursu- 
ant to section 61(aJ(3)(B) of title I of this 
Act and does not have a profit-sharing plan 
described in section 57(n) of title I of this 
Act. 

“(с) For purposes of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b), the point from which increases 
and decreases in compensation are meas- 
ured shall be the fee which is paid or earned 


` when the investment performance of such 


company or fund їз equivalent to that of the 
index or other measure of performance, and 
an index of securities prices shall be deemed 
appropriate unless the Commission by order 
shall determine otherwise. 

“(d) As used in paragraphs (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a), ‘investment advisory con- 
tract’ means any contract or agreement 
whereby a person agrees to act as invest- 
ment adviser to or to manage any invest- 
ment or trading account of another person 
other than an investment company regis- 
tered under title I of this Act.”. 

SEC. 704. Section 209 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-9) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (e) as 
subsection (d). 

Sec. 705. Section 211(b) of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-11(b)) is 
amended by striking out “the Federal Regis- 
ter Act” and inserting in lieu thereof “chap- 
ter 15 of title 44, United States Code, 

Sec. 706. Section 213(a) of the Investment 
Advisers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-13(a)) is 
amended by striking out "sections 239 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "section 1254 of 
title 28, United States Code”. 

SEC. 707. Section 214 of the Investment Ad- 
visers Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80b-14) is 
amended by striking out "sections 128 and 
240 of the Judicial Code, as amended, and 
section 7, as amended, of the Act entitled, 
'An Act to establish a court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia’, approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1893", апа inserting in lieu thereof 
"sections 1254, 1291, 1292, апа 1294 of title 
28, United States Code", 


TITLE VIII-AMENDMENTS RELATING 
TO GOVERNMENT SECURITIES ACT 
OF 1986 


SEC. 801. (a) Section 15C(aJ(1)(BJ(i) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
780-4(a)(1)(B)(i)) is amended by striking 
out “When” and inserting “When such”. 

(b) Section 17(f)(1)(A) of such Act (15 
U.S.C. 78q(f)(1)(A)) is amended by striking 
out "government securities," and inserting 
"securities issued pursuant to chapter 31 of 
title 31, United States Code, 

Sec. 802. Section 16(12) of the Securities 
Investor Protection Act of 1970 (15 U.S.C. 
78111(12)) is amended by inserting before 
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the period at the end thereof the following: 
“other than a government securities broker 
or government securities dealer registered 
under section 15C(aJ(1)(A) of the 1934 Act”. 

Mr. MARKEY (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendment to the 
House amendments be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. (Mr. 
Downey of New York). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I will not 
object, I would ask that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts explain why the 
House has called up the Senate bill 
with higher funding levels for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
than was provided in the House bill. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RINALDO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, recent 
market events have clearly demon- 
strated the need for the slightly 
higher funding level approved by the 
Senate. Moreover, this level of funding 
is further justified by the fact that the 
SEC likely will continue to generate 
fee revenues substantially in excess of 
its budget during the period of author- 
ization. The excess fees to the Treas- 
ury are the result of high levels of 
market activity, underscoring the in- 
creased regulatory demands placed on 
the Commission. 


Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I want to 
thank the gentleman for his explana- 
tion. 

I would point out that I believe the 
increased funding level in this legisla- 
tion is critical, particularly in light of 
recent market events. The recent 
market decline requires the SEC to 
perform extensive analyses and stud- 
ies to determine the cause of market 
volatility and what responses, if any, 
may be appropriate. This added 
burden comes at a time when the 
SEC’s resources already have been 
strained by the explosive growth in 
the securities markets and by its con- 
tinuing investigations on Wall Street. 
While the SEC has increased its effi- 
ciency in recent years, it is apparent 
that additional resources are necessary 
if it is to continue to perform as well 
as it has in the past. Accordingly, the 
House should approve these higher 
funding levels. 

In addition, I am satisfied that this 
bill will permit the SEC to go forward 
with its EDGAR electronic filing 
system. I also wish to express my sup- 
port for the technical and minor 
amendments to the securities laws 
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that are included in the bill. These 
amendments, made at the SEC’s re- 
quest, will correct errors, resolve ambi- 
guities, and make other necessary 
changes to the Federal securities laws. 
Accordingly, I urge my colleagues to 
support this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DIN- 
GELL], and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. MARKEY] for their fine 
efforts on this bill, as well as my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Lent] for his 
leadership. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RINALDO. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from New Jersey 
for the cooperative way in which the 
minority and the majority have 
worked together in crafting this bill. I 
would also like to compliment the 
chairman of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LENT], and all the members of the 
committee. 

The stock market lost one-third of 
its value over one 4-day trading period 
last month. We have had insider trad- 
ing scandals, and we have the EDGAR 
system which we are trying to put on 
line, along with a whole host of other 
things we are trying to put in to en- 
courage the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to move forward on inves- 
tigations and technology and new pro- 


grams. 

I think this bill reflects the need for 
augmented resources at that agency. I 
think it is going to become & much 
more visable and important agency in 
the coming years. Just the events of 
October 19 give us evidence of that. I 
think this bill fully reflects the impor- 
tance we attach in Congress to the in- 
creased funding needs which this 
agency in fact has at this very impor- 
tant time in our economic history. 

I thank the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. RINALDO] very much for 
his help. He really has been great. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of S. 
1452. This bill provides the full level of 
funding sought by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to enable the 
Commission to fulfill its critical mis- 
sions to protect the investing public 
and preserve integrity in our capital 
markets. 

Never have these missions been 
more important than today. The Com- 
mission must use every resource at its 
disposal to stabilize our securities mar- 
kets and to restore investor confi- 
dence. The individual investor remains 
the lifeblood of our markets, and the 
Commission has the dual charge of en- 
couraging that investor to participate 
in the capital formation process and 
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creating a market environment that 
both stimulates and protects individ- 
ual investments. 

When the SEC testified before the 
Subcommittee on Telecommunications 
and Finance with regard to the Com- 
mission’s authorization, the Acting 
Chairman stated that the amount of 
funding requested by the SEC would 
permit the Commission to fulfill its 
statutory and regulatgory responsibil- 
ities. That was in June 1987. Since 
that time, several significant events 
have occurred. First, the Commission 
has pressed forward its investigation 
of insider trading and market manipu- 
lation, especially as they relate to cor- 
porate takeovers. This investigation is 
fundamental to the fair working and 
continued vitality of our securities 
markets. The Commission must have 
the resources necessary to pursue this 
investigation to a conclusion that as- 
sures potential investors that our mar- 
kets are fair and that inside dealing 
and manipulation—in whatever 
forms—will not be tolerated. 

Second, last month the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average lost one-third of its 
value over the course of only 4 trading 
days. The initial tremors of this his- 
toric quote were the market’s 91 point 
drop on October 5. On October 6, I 
asked the Commission to undertake a 
study of the increased volatility in our 
securities markets. I asked the Com- 
mission specifically to determine the 
impact of program trading and portfo- 
lio insurance on market stability, and 
to assess the possible consequences of 
the interrelationship of the world’s se- 
curities markets on individual market 
volatility. Following the October 19 
crash, my friend, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. RINALDO] and I com- 
menced, on behalf of the subcommit- 
tee, a bipartisan investigation of the 
causes of the market’s collapse. The 
SEC will be a principal factfinder in 
this inquiry and must be in a position 
to perform timely апа intensive 
market analysis to assist us in prevent- 
ing a recurrence of such a cataclysmic 
decline. 

Congress must be certain that the 
Commission has the resources to com- 
plete all of these investigations in a 
timely and thorough manner. As 
Chairman DINGELL alluded, although 
it may be heroic to try to do more with 
less, it may not always be practical or 
effective. Therefore, the Commission 
must determine whether its existing 
resources, particularly as they are allo- 
cated to the divisions of market regu- 
lation and investment management, 
ne appropriate to the tasks ahead of 


Let me add a word about the truly 
bipartisan nature of this authoriza- 
tion. The House bill was prepared 
jointly by the full committee, the sub- 
committee and the minority and was 
approved by both the subcommittee 
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and full committee by unanimous 
votes. I wish to commend the gentle- 
man from Michigan, the gentleman 
from New York, and the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and their staffs, for 
their leadership and support in devel- 
oping this comprehensive authoriza- 
tion. I urge all of my colleagues to sup- 
port 5. 1452. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARKEY] for his comments, and I 
urge my colleagues to approve this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the fundamental 
purpose of this bill is to authorize sufficient 
funds for the SEC to carry out its statutory 
mandate. 

Over the past decade, the SEC's workload 
has increased dramatically but the agency and 
OMB have resisted additional funding 


Reagan years has been confirmed by the 
General Accounting Office in a recent report, 
“Securities Regulation: SEC Budget and 
Workload Statistics, FY 1979-1988.” 

In the past decade, the number of regis- 
tered broker-dealers, investment advisers and 
investment companies has doubled; consoli- 
dated stock exchange volume has quadru- 
pled; NASDAQ trading volume has increased 
tenfold; and indicators of fraud—the number 
of stock watch alerts and parameter breaks— 
have quadrupled. The SEC reportedly re- 
ceived 10,392 customer complaints about 
broker-dealer sales practices last year, up 121 
percent from 1982. The NASD recorded a 
startling 171 percent increase. At the same 
time, SEC staff positions allocated to these 
areas have declined from 2,125 in fiscal year 
1979, to a constant 2,021 in fiscal years 
1981-1984, and stands at 2,086 in fiscal year 
1987. 

The GAO report says that the SEC’s own 
data “show relatively constant Commission 
staffing levels, while indicators of market ac- 
SEC cannot do more with less; it can only do 
less with less. 

The Wall Street Journal in July under the 
headline “Sleepy Watchdogs” reported on in- 
creasing breakdowns in the securities indus- 
try's system of self-regulation, and ran ап 
equally devastating piece on how Wall 
Street’s growth is seriously outpacing its man- 
agement and supervisory systems. Last 
month, the stock markets here and abroad 
suffered record declines under intense selling 
pressure. The SEC is devoting significant re- 
sources to monitoring trading activity and to 
conducting a study of the recent stock market 
activity to determine what steps should be 
taken to ameliorate future market volatility. A 
number of operational and structural issues 
are also under review. 

As my colleagues are aware, the Committee 
on Energy and Commerce will be bringing to 
the floor bills to cure these ills, as well as 
es in the tender offer process, as soon 

. But first we must get the SEC 
«ені staff resources to go after illegal 
conduct now. 
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Thorough review by the SEC of the informa- 
tion sent to investors, careful oversight of 
market professionals, and swift enforcement 
action against violators are absolutely essen- 
tial if we are to maintain investor confidence 
and market integrity. Failure to provide ade- 
quate funding for these functions is unwise 
and clearly does not serve the public interest. 
The SEC collects well over its budget in fees 
which are sent to the Federal Treasury. In 
1986 the SEC’s total fee revenue was $215.3 
million or 203 percent of its appropriation. 

In an effort to manage its growing workload, 
the SEC has conducted a pilot program to 
automate the processing, filing, and dissemi- 
nation of its more than 9 million pages of fil- 
ings. The legislation wisely puts conditions on 
the funding for this so-called EDGAR system 
to make sure that the system performs the 
promised functions and comes in at a reason- 
able cost to the Federal Government. 

The SEC must have the resources neces- 
sary to respond to the insider trading scandal, 
the recent bond market debacle, and to rapid- 
ly evolving global trading markets. In line with 
this need, | urge approval of the authorization 
legisiation (S. 1452) before us to enable the 
SEC to carry out its responsibilities. 

Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, | wish to add my 
support to this bill reauthorizing the SEC for 
fiscal years 1988 and 1989. The SEC must 
have the funds it needs to police the securi- 
ties markets and ensure their continued vitali- 
ty. | believe that this bill achieves that goal. 
The SEC needs additional resources to keep 
pace with the manyfold increases in trading 
volumes, the development of new securities 
products and trading strategies, and the inter- 
nationalization of the securities markets. 

The taxpayers have earned a great return 
on their investment in the SEC. The Commis- 
sion has been a profit center for the United 
States returning 203 percent of its budget in 
fiscal year 1986 to the Treasury. In addition, 
the SEC extracted $100 million in fiscal year 
1987 from Ivan Boesky alone іп a year when 
the SEC's budget was about $120 million. If 
every Federal agency returned as big a per- 
centage to the Treasury as the SEC does, the 
U.S. Government would run a surplus, not a 
deficit, of $2 trillion. Accordingly, the funding 
of the SEC has been money well spent. 

| view this bill as a congressional vote of 
confidence in the SEC and the fine job it is 
doing to police the markets. The SEC has ex- 
posed insider trading and modernized its dis- 
closure regulation to improve investor protec- 
tion and lower costs, to name just a few of its 
initiatives. | believe that the time has come to 
augment the SEC resources to continue and 
expand this fine work. For these and other 
reasons, | support S. 1452 and urge the other 
Members to support it as well. 

Mr. RINALDO. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MARKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
legislation just considered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF S. 1667, NATIONAL 
OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION ATMOS- 
PHERIC AND SATELLITE PRO- 
GRAM AUTHORIZATION ACT 
OF 1987 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 307 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Н. Res. 307 

Resolved, That at any time after the adop- 
tion of this resolution the Speaker may, 
pursuant to clause 1(b) of rule XXIII, de- 
clare the House resolved into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (8. 
1667) to authorize certain atmospheric and 
satellite programs and functions of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes, and the first 
reading of the bill shall be dispensed with. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and which shall not exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minori- 
ty member of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, the bill shall be 
considered for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute recommended by the Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology now printed 
in the bill as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment under the five-minute rule, 
said substitute shall be considered for 
amendment by titles instead of by sections, 
each title shall be considered as having been 
read, and all point of order against said sub- 
stitute for failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of clause 7 of rule XVI and clause 5(a) 
of rule XXI are hereby waived. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
on any amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MOAKLEY] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. QUIL- 
LEN], and pending that, I yield myself 
such time as I may use. 
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Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 307 
is an open rule providing for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1667, the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
1 tion Authorization Act of 

987. 

The rule provides 1 hour of general 
debate, equally divided between the 
chairman and minority 
member of the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology. The rule also 
makes in order an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute recommended 
by the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology, now printed in the 
bill as original text for the purpose of 
amendment. The substitute shall be 
considered by titles instead of by sec- 
tions and each title will be considered 
as having been read. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule also provides 
two waivers of points of order against 
the committee substitute. The first 
waiver is clause 7 of rule XVI, the ger- 
maneness rule. This is necessary be- 
cause an amendment that makes per- 
manent changes in law, is not germane 
to a bill that only makes changes in 
authorization levels. The committee 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute makes several permanent changes 
in law. Because of this, a waiver of the 
germaneness rule is required. 

The second waiver provided by the 
rule, Mr. Speaker, is of clause 5(a) of 
rule ХХІ, which prohibits appropria- 
tions in a legislative bill. This waiver is 
necessary because of section 403 of the 
committee substitute. This section au- 
thorizes NOAA to collect user fees for 
access to satellite data maintained by 
the National Satellite Data and Infor- 
mation Services, and in turn allows for 
the spending of those fees for the im- 
provement of that agency. Because 
the spending of the fees is considered 
to be an appropriation, a wavier of 
clause 5(a), of rule ХХІ is necessary. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the rule pro- 
vides for one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 1167 authorizes $770 
million for fiscal year 1988, and $870 
million for fiscal year 1989 for the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration. The responsibilities of 
the Administration are to provide 
weather information and alerts, cli- 
mate research, satellite information, 
and atmospheric and environmental 
research. The bill further provides for 
studies of the potential danger of the 
destruction of the ozone shield, that 
filters out harmful radiation from the 
Sun and the chemicals that may be 
causing the destruction. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill also authorizes 
$84 million for fiscal year 1988, and 
$132 million for fiscal year 1989 for 
the development, acquisition, and im- 
plementation of a major new public 
warning and forecast system. One only 
has to look at the weather reports the 
past few weeks, from a snowstorm in 
the Washington, DC, area, to the 
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killer tornadoes in Texas. Both of 
these severe weather systems ap- 
peared without any prior warning. 
This bill would enable the National 
Weather Service to acquire more 
modern weather forecasting technolo- 
gy instead of the outdated system that 
is presently in use. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill, it 
provides funds for an agency that has 
at times been neglected and at times 
taken for granted. It is for that reason 
that I urge my colleagues to adopt the 
rule and to pass S. 1167. 
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Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman 
from Massachusetts has explained the 
rule in detail, also the provisions of 
the measure. 

It is important that we enact this 
legislation. What it does makes a dif- 
ference to every American in providing 
weather service and predictions, and 
other related matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
ала and the measure when it is debat- 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALKER]. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the rules of this House, 
rule XXI, clause 5, part (a) make it 
quite clear that no bill or joint resolu- 
tion carrying appropriations shall be 
reported by any committee not having 
jurisdiction to report appropriations. 

This bill has а problem апа so, 
therefore, the Committee on Rules 
once again has granted a waiver. 

Let the Members understand what 
the Committee on Rules has decided is 
that we are going to permit a legisla- 
tive bill to come to the floor with an 
appropriation measure in it. 

This particular waiver is not as seri- 
ous as some of the ones we have had 
on the floor before; but the fact is 
that every rule we bring out here ig- 
nores the basic rules of the House. 

Do we have total anarchy here? 
Why is it that the rules that were 
passed earlier in this Congress, rules I 
must say I did not vote for, but the 
entire majority party voted for them, 
why can we not obey them and live by 
the rule of the law. 

The Committee on Rules has instead 
become a committee that has decided 
that the rules have no meaning, and 
that day after day they will bring 
rules to the floor that set the rules 
aside. 

We have another rule that might 
come to us later today that waives all 
the rules, all points of order. 

I do not know whether that is going 
to get out here or not, but we have 
had all kinds of rules before us. 

Almost a quarter of the rules we 
have brought to the floor this year 
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have been to waive all the rules, all of 
the laws as they apply to the House. 

I think we have got a problem here, 
and I think it is high time that the 
Committee on Rules does its job, en- 
forces the rules of the House. 

This rule does not do that. It should 
be voted down. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. FRENZEL]. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
ма gentleman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I too rise in opposition 
to the rule, and would like to help the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania in his 
rather lonely attempt to try to provide 
some regular order around here. 

This is perhaps not a terribly serious 
matter, but the bill contains a double 
flaw in the waiver that the gentleman 
—.— Pennsylvania noted for the Mem- 


On page 12 and page 13 of the bill in 
section 403, the authority is provided 
for the Secretary in this case, Com- 
merce, I guess, to assess fees. 

Over on page 13, subparagraph (e) of 
the same section, the fees are available 
for expenditure. 

In subparagraph (a), the committee 
of jurisdiction dips into the authority 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and is in effect establishing a tax. 

In section E they are dipping into 
the authority of the Committee on 
Appropriations and are expending 
money without the approval of that 
committee and of the regular proce- 
dures of this body. 

It does seem to me ironic that on the 
very day that we are expecting an an- 
nouncement of some kind of agree- 
ment on the budget, here is the Con- 
gress passing another open sore from 
which the revenues that belong to the 
taxpayers of the United States are 
going to be dispersed without congres- 
sional control. 

Mr. Speaker, if this were the only in- 
stance, one would probably say it is a 
modest instance; and if we had a 
chance to run this through the normal 
procedures, we might agree to it, but 
as a part of a pattern of systematic de- 
struction of the rules of the House to 
take care of the wanton spending 
needs of the committees of jurisdic- 
tion, this is just more, I think, than I 
can take, and that this House should 
be willing to take. 

We do not know what the schedule 
of fees is. The committee report, for 
instance, says that it is going to be a 
— phased in program of user 

ees. 

I cannot imagine what those fees 
are. I am certain somebody knows. I 
am also sure they are going to be rea- 
sonable fees, because the legislation 
requires that they have some relation 
to market value, although there may 
be no other source that can provide 
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these fees, which will make market 
value very difficult to ascertain. 

It is bad enough that we invade the 
jurisdiction of two committees and 
stomp on them, as our Committee on 
Rules has so frequently asked us to do 
this year; but I think it is doubly bad 
that we on the day that we are trying 
to scam the public into thinking we 
are solving our fiscal problem, we are 
simply opening up another running 
sore. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge defeat of the 
rule. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. The major programs of 
NOAA are the National Weather Serv- 
ice, the Office of Atmospheric Re- 
search, and the National Environmen- 
tal Satellite, Data, and Information 
Service. This is an important bill and I 
support it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time, I yield 
back the balance of my time, and I 
move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The pro tempore (Mr. 
Downey of New York). The question 
is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—yeas 269, nays 
139, not voting 25, as follows: 


[Roll No. 4451 
YEAS—269 

Ackerman Brooks Dingell 
Akaka Brown (CA) DioGuardi 
Alexander Bruce Dixon 
Anderson Bryant Donnelly 
Andrews ite Dorgan (ND) 
Annunzio Byron Downey 
Anthony Campbell Durbin 
Aspin Cardin Dwyer 
Atkins Carper Dyson 
Aucoin Carr Early 
Barnard Chapman Eckart 
Bates Chappell Erdreich 
Beilenson Clarke Espy 
Bennett Coelho Evans 
Berman Coleman (TX) Ғазсей 
Bevill Collins Feighan 
Bilbray Conte Fish 
Bilirakis Conyers Flake 
Boggs Cooper Flippo 
Boland Coyne Florio 
Bonior Daniel Foglietta 
Bonker Foley 
Borski Davis (MI) Ford (MI) 
Bosco DeFazio Ford (TN) 
Boucher Dellums Frank 
Boxer Derrick Frost 
Brennan Dicks Gallo 


Garcia Markey 
Gaydos Martinez 
Gejdenson Matsui 
Gilman Mavroules 
Glickman Mazzoli 
Gonzalez McCloskey 
Gordon M 
Grant McHugh 
Gray (IL) McMillen (MD) 
Gray (PA) Mfume 
Green Mica 
Guarini Miller (CA) 
Hall (OH) Moakley 
Hall (TX) Mollohan 
Hamilton Montgomery 
Hammerschmidt Moody 
Harris orella 
Hatcher Morrison (CT) 
Hawkins 
Hayes (IL) Murphy 
Hayes (LA) Murtha 
Hefner Myers 
Hertel Nagle 
Hochbrueckner Natcher 
Horton eal 
Howard Nelson 
Hoyer Nichols 
Hubbard Nowak 
Hughes Oakar 
Hutto Oberstar 
Ireland Obey 
Jacobs Olin 
Jeffords Ortiz 
Jenkins Owens (NY) 
Johnson (SD) Owens (UT) 
Jones (NC) Packard 
Jones (TN) Panetta 
Jontz Patterson 
Kanjorski Pease 
Kaptur Pelosi 
Kastenmeler Penny 
Kennedy Pepper 
Kennelly Perkins 
Kildee Pickett 
Kleczka Pickle 
Kostmayer Price (IL) 
LaFalce Price (NC) 
Lancaster Pursell 
Lantos Quillen 
Leath (TX) Rahall 
Lehman (CA) Rangel 
Lehman (FL) Ravenel 
Leland Ray 
Levin (MI) Regula 
Levine (CA) Richardson 
Lewis (GA) Rinaldo 
Lipinski Ritter 
Lloyd Robinson 
Lowry (WA) Rodino 
Lujan Roe 
Luken, Thomas Rose 
Rostenkowski 
Manton Rowland (GA) 
NAYS—139 
Archer Daub 
Armey Davis (IL) 
Badham DeLay 
Baker DeWine 
Ballenger Dickinson 
Bartlett Dornan (CA) 
Barton Dreier 
Bateman 
Bentley Edwards (OK) 
Bereuter Emerson 
Бійеу English 
Boehlert Fawell 
Boulter Fields 
Broomfield Prenzel 
Brown (CO) Gallegly 
Buechner Gekas 
Bunning Gibbons 
Burton Gingrich 
Callahan Goodling 
Chandler Grandy 
Cheney Gregg 
Gunderson 
Coats Hansen 
Coble Hastert 
Coleman(MO) Hefley 
Combest enry 
Coughlin Herger 
Craig Hiler 
Crane Holloway 
Dannemeyer Hopkins 
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Miller (OH) Schaefer Stump 
Miller (WA) Schneider Sundquist 
Molinari Schuette Sweeney 
Moorhead Sensenbrenner Swindall 
Morrison (WA) Shaw Tauke 
Nielson Shays Taylor 
Oxley Shumway Thomas (CA) 
Parris Shuster Upton 
Pashayan Slaughter (VA) Vander Jagt 
Petri Smith, Denny 
Porter (OR) Walker 
Rhodes Smith, Robert Weber 
Ridge (NH) Whittaker 
Roberts Smith, Robert Wolf 
Rogers (OR) Wortley 
Roth Solomon Young (FL) 
Roukema Spence 
Rowland (CT) Stenholm 
NOT VOTING—25 
Applegate Fazio McDade 
Biaggi Gephardt Mineta 
Clay Gradison Roemer 
Courter Huckaby 
Crockett Kemp Weldon 
de la Garza Kolter Wilson 
Dowdy Leach (IA) Wylie 
Dymally Livingston 
Edwards (CA) Mack 
П 1130 


Mr. ENGLISH and Mr. TAUKE 
changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. PURSELL and Mr. PACKARD 
changed their votes from “nay” to 
“yea,” 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion {о reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPER- 
ATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 6 P.M., 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 
1987, TO FILE SIX OVERSIGHT 
REPORTS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations may 
have until 6 p.m., Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 25, 1987, to file six oversight re- 
ports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND AT- 
MOSPHERIC ADMINISTRATION 
ATMOSPHERIC AND SATELLITE 
PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 
ACT OF 1987 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 307 and rule 
XIII, the Chair declares the House in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the Senate bill, S. 1667. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 
Accordingly the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the 
Senate bill (S. 1667) to authorize cer- 
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tain atmospheric and satellite рго- 
grams and functions of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes, with Mr. 
Carr in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the 
Senate bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the first reading of the bill is dis- 
pensed with. 

Under the rule, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. ROE] will be recog- 
nized for 30 minutes and the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. LUJAN] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE]. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, few agencies touch 
the day-to-day lives of as many Ameri- 
cans as much as the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. This 
is true whether you are watching the 
evening news, reading the weather 
forecast in your local newspaper, or 
planning to plant strawberries or go 
skiing. 


An all too grim reminder of this fact 
occurred in the southern United 
States just last Sunday. Between 1:30 
and 6 p.m., tornadoes smashed across 
more than 200 miles of eastern Texas, 
killing 9 people, injuring at least 130, 
and damaging hundreds of thousands 
of dollars' worth of property. Before 
any warnings were issued this storm 
had killed four people and traveled 50 
miles. 

The central problem appears to be 
that weather forecasters just did not 
understand the severity of this storm. 
In large measure, this failure was at- 
tributable to the outmoded technology 
with which the weather service has 
been operating since the 1950's. The 
antiquated radars were unable to 
detect and differentiate the devastat- 
ing tornado storm track from the non- 
lethal thunderstorm that was occur- 
ring at the same time. These torna- 
does graphically illustrate the weak- 
ness in our present storm forecasting 
capability and the need for new tech- 
nologies to safeguard the lives of our 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, the bil we have 
before us provides that better future. 
It authorizes sufficient funding to 
enable the weather service to bring on 
line new sophisticated radars, auto- 
mated surface observing systems, and 
an integrated communications net- 
work that will bring our capability to 
predict severe storms into the 21st 
century. Moreover, this bill restores 
funding—$6.7 million—for much 
needed modeling research into large 
scale tornado systems. Finally, it pro- 
vides а framework for long-term plan- 
ning, by requiring NOAA to develop а 
broad-based 10-year plan setting out 
the objectives of weather service mod- 
ernization. 
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In addition, we have required an 
annual indepth implementation plan 
to assure that we are fully informed of 
new techniques, facilities, staffing 
levels, and funding requirements for 
the new system. Mr. Chairman, it is 
our goal to make tragedies like the fa- 
talities of the past few days a thing of 
the past. This bill, in my view, goes a 
long way toward that goal. 

This bill also authorizes a number of 
other important activities. Regional 
weather forecasts, flash flood warn- 
ings, seasonal climate change research, 
and satellite imagery of the Earth are 
all services and responsibilities of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration [NOAA]. 

Through the satellite information 
provided by NOAA, not only will we be 
able to make more accurate, short 
term weather forecasts possible, but 
also better monitoring of crop produc- 
tion to aid in planning for agriculture, 
fishing and water management. 

Through the ocean research con- 
ducted by NOAA, we have a better un- 
derstanding of ocean warming events 
which cause major changes in our 
weather such as the storms that 
caused the mudslides and beach ero- 
sion in California in the winter of 
1982, and the extremely cold winter 
experienced in the Eastern United 
States during the winter of 1976. 

Due in large part to NOAA’s obser- 
vations of the Antarctic ozone hole, 
the nations of the world have agreed 
on a plan to reduce worldwide con- 
sumption of chloroflurocarbons that 
many scientists believe are destroying 
the Earth’s protective ozone shield. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1667, as amended, 
authorizes $769,766,000 in fiscal year 
1988 for NOAA's atmospheric and sat- 
ellite activities. That amount is equal 
to the amount appropriated in H.R. 
2763, the Commerce, Justice, State, 
and Judiciary appropriations bill 
which passed the House of Represent- 
atives on July 1, 1987. 

For fiscal year 1989, the bill author- 
izes $870,423,000 for NOAA, reflecting 
an increase in the funding require- 
ments for weather satellites such as 
the geostationary orbiting environ- 
mental satellite system [GOES] and 
the polar orbiting environmental satel- 
lite system [POES], and major hard- 
ware procurements to modernize the 
National Weather Service, such as 
Nexrad [the next generation doppler 
radar system] and the automated sur- 
face observation system. 

In addition to the reauthorization of 
the various NOAA activities, the bill 
contains several new requirements: 

The bill requires NOAA to provide 
to Congress an analysis of trends in 
global climate change, and submit to 
Congress а program plan for a ground- 
based system to monitor the chemical 
components that are destroying the 
ozone shield that protects us from 
harmful solar radiation. 
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The bill requires that prior to any 
closure of any weather service office, 
the Secretary of Commerce must certi- 
fy that such action will not result in 
any degradation of weather services 
provided to that particular area. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of 
Commerce to charge user fees for 
access to the environmental data col- 
lected by NOAA. Universities, non- 
profit organizations, Federal, State, 
and local governments, however, 
would continue to have access to the 
data at cost, if it is to be used for re- 
search, and not for commercial pur- 


poses. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill also reflects 
our continued commitment to main- 
tain the unique and specialized weath- 
er programs for agriculture weather, 
fire weather, and fruit frost warnings. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 1667 contains the 
minimum amount necessary to enable 
NOAA to fulfill the important respon- 
sibilities that Congress has mandated 
for the agency. These responsibilities 
include a number of crucial programs 
such as severe storm forecasting, agri- 
cultural weather, remote sensing, and 
research on ozone depletion and the 
greenhouse effect. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this important leg- 
islation. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. : 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of S. 
1661, the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
рте Administration [NOAA] Act of 

987. 

S. 1667 authorizes NOAA’s pro- 
gram’s to: 

Operate and modernize the National 
Weather Service; 

Conduct research on atmospheric 
processes involved in ozone depletion 
and global climate change; 

Operate weather and environmental 
satellites; and 

Manage environmental data ar- 
chives. 

The bill authorizes almost $770 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1988 for NOAA's at- 
mospheric and satellite programs. This 
is $79 million below the Senate-passed 
level, and is roughly equal to the 
amount contained in the House ver- 
sion of H.R. 2763, the appropriations 
bill approved by the House on July 1 
by а margin of 292 to 102. 

For fiscal year 1989, the bill author- 
izes $870 million, which is $146 million 
less than the Senate-passed version. 
The 1989 level recommended by the 
committee includes the administra- 
tion's planned weather and satellite 
procurements and a 4-percent infla- 
tion increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take a few 
moments to address the administra- 
tion's opposition to this bill Few 
Members of this body have been more 
supportive of the administration than 
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I. However, I believe the administra- 
tion is wrong on the three points of 
objection it has raised. 

The administration’s first objection 
states that the bill authorizes $40.7 
million more in fiscal year 1988 than 
was requested. Actually, the commit- 
tee recommends an increase of $11.9 
million above the request as follows: 

There is plus $2.3 million for Land- 
sat 4 and 5 and advanced system stud- 
ies. Both Landsat 4 and 5 are operat- 
ing beyond their designed lifetime, but 
continue to provide data to users 
through Eosat. The additional $2.3 
million provided by the committee in 
fiscal year 1988 will assure continued 
operation of the system through the 
fiscal year, as well as provide addition- 
al funds to begin development of a 
much-needed advanced technology 
civil Earth remote sensing satellite. 

There is plus $6.7 million for severe 
storm research. These additional 
funds maintain this important re- 
search at the fiscal year 1987 level 
aimed at a wide variety of activities in- 
cluding industry and agriculture, and 
protecting the lives and property of 
our citizens. 

There is in this bill plus $1.7 million 
for fire weather, agriculture weather, 
and fruit frost warnings. These consist 
of daily forecasts for fire danger 
rating computations, spot forecasts for 
wildfires, and onsite mobile units for 
large fires within national parklands. 
They include observations, forecasts, 
warnings, and advisories, and issuing 
of warnings of low temperatures that 
are especially important in citrus- 
fruit-growing areas. These are services 
central to the mission of the National 
Weather Service, and should be main- 
tained. 

Finally, plus $1.2 million for climate 
forecast centers. These funds are nec- 
essary to maintain the current centers. 
These centers are an important link 
that bring together Federal, State, 
and private institutions to produce 
and disseminate climate data and in- 
formation. The committee intends 
that these climate forecast centers 
continue, and that access to climate 
data and products be maintained. 

The administration’s second objec- 
tion is that the bill would “premature- 
ly authorize appropriations for fiscal 
year 1989.” I cannot agree with this, 
Mr. Chairman. The Committee on Sci- 
ence, Space, and Technology is very 
familiar with the programmatic and 
funding needs of NOAA for fiscal year 
1988 and fiscal year 1989, and these 
are covered in this bill. There is no 
need for either the committee or the 
House to devote additional time to 
NOAA’s fiscal year 1989 authorization. 

Finally, the administration objects 
that the bill would “impose restric- 
tions on the Department of Com- 
merce’s ability to manage effectively 
the National Weather Service through 
closings or consolidations of offices.” 
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All the bill requires, Mr. Chairman, is 
certification from the Secretary of 
Commerce prior to any closing, con- 
solidation, automation, or relocation 
of any weather service office. This 
provision does not, in any way, hinder 
the Secretary from taking such ac- 
tions, but only that Congress be noti- 
fied in advance. It should be noted, 
Mr. Chairman, that the National 
Weather Service has proposed to close 
" offices and reduced staffing іп 21 
other offices in each of the last 3 years 
without success because of congres- 
sional actions. By establishing а proce- 
dure for such closings or consolida- 
tions, the committee has improved, 
rather than hindered, the Depart- 
ment's ability to manage the National 
Weather Service. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
agree with any of the administration's 
objections to S. 1667. I want to reaf- 
firm my strong support for the bill, 
and I urge my colleagues to vote for it. 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ScHEUER] the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Natural Re- 
sources, Agricultural Research, and 
the Environment. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong support of the National Oce- 
anic and Atmospheric Administration 
[NOAA] reauthorization bill (S. 1667). 

This bil provides funding for 
NOAA's weather, satellite, ocean and 
atmospheric research, and environ- 
mental programs. 

A major aspect of this bill is directed 
toward providing funding and program 
direction for NOAA's weather service 
activities. 

The importance of NOAA's role in 
weather processing, predicting, and 
dissiminating is all too clear in а week 
in which we have experienced freak 
snow storms, deadly severe storms in 
the Southwest, and blizzard conditions 
in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last few days 
more than 70 tornadoes have cut 
paths of death and destruction in the 
Southern United States. 

Regrettably this is to be expected 
due to the unique geography of this 
country. 

The United States experiences an 
average of 1,000 tornadoes annually, 
10 times as many as any other nation 
in the world. 

On average there are 1,000 flash 
floods, 10,000 servere thunderstorms, 
10 severe winter storms, and 10 hurri- 
canes or tropical cyclones every year 
affecting the United States. 

Yet, NOAA's ability to provide the 
public with early warnings about 
severe storms is hampered by the 
Agency's reliance on outmoded, out- 
dated, and antiquated equipment and 
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rere d which dates back to the 
8. 

This problem has been compounded 
by the continued reduction in Weath- 
er Service warning and forecast per- 
sonnel. 

The administration cut the person- 
nel 15 percent in the last 2 years. 

They are currently proposing a fur- 
ther reduction of 4 percent for fiscal 
year 1988. 

We must maintain a sufficient level 
of trained personnel to provide essen- 
tial weather services. 

At the same time, it is essential that 
we move ahead expeditiously with the 
modernization of the National Weath- 
er Service through the procurement of 
advanced doppler radar [Nexrad], 
automated weather observation sys- 
tems [Asos], and advanced computer 
weather data processing and communi- 
cation systems [Awips]. 

The bill before us accomplishes 
these goals. 

Accurate weather forecasts are im- 
portant to large segments of our econ- 
omy in such diverse areas as agricul- 
ture, construction, transportation, and 
fishing. 

Although weather conditions are 
generally uncontrollable, advanced 
planning based on knowledge of devel- 
oping weather often minimizes busi- 
ness losses. 

A NASA study, for example, indi- 
cates that when weather differs from 
traditional patterns, annual business- 
cost increases can approach $30 bil- 
lion. 

And this is precisely what has hap- 
pened in 6 of the last 10 winters where 
the United States has experienced ex- 
treme temperatures. 

Although difficult to estimate, а 
large portion of these costs are avoid- 
able with accurate long-term forecasts. 

Moreover, NOAA forecasts can, 
when used in conjunction with other 
information, result in improved pro- 
ductivity. 

For example, weather information 
has always been important to farmers. 

However, when accurate weather in- 
formation is coupled with agricultural 
research, the result is greater produc- 
tion and lower costs to the farmer. 

Recent research at NOAA's Agricul- 
ture Weather Service Center in Stone- 
ville, MS, in cooperation with local col- 
leges, produced а computer model now 
used by 2,400 rice growers in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 

The model provides farmers with in- 
formation to best determine when to 
irrigate, flood the fields, and even 
when to schedule harvests. 

The use of the rice production model 
and specialized forecasts have in- 
creased rice production by 10 bushels 
an acre. 

In the broader context, it is estimat- 
ed that weather forecasts save the 
U.S. farmer at least $750 million a 
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year in production costs of major com- 
modities such as corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, and fruit. 

Ironically, the Stoneville facility was 
proposed for closure, along with six 
other facilities that make up the core 
of the agricultural weather services 


program. 

This bill rejects that proposal and 
restores funding for Agriculture 
Weather Service, as well as the fruit 


frost advisory. 

Mr. the modest restora- 
tion made in this bill are cost-effective 
and are intended to maintain the flow 
of essential information to important 
segments of our economy and permit 
the development of forecasting tech- 
nology as part of the modernization of 
the weather service. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Rhode Island [Miss 
ScHNEIDER], the vice chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Miss SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to talk about three signifi- 
cant points of S. 1667, and I do rise in 
strong support of the Atmospheric 
and Satellite Program authorization. I 
think that one of the most significant 
aspects of the entire piece of legisla- 
tion has to do with NOAA’s research 
program. The 1988 budget request 
that we received provided us with 
some proposals for the largest de- 
creases, actually 23 percent, the larg- 
est decreases in all Federal research 
and development programs, a decrease 
that I and my committee felt was ter- 
ribly inappropriate. So as a result I 
rise in very strong support of this par- 
ticular bill for the global climate 
change severe weather and ocean re- 
search. The National Science Founda- 
tion programs have received large in- 
creases, and I felt it only appropriate 
that S. 1667 allocate funds to restore 
some of those proposed cuts, and to in- 
crease NOAA’s global climate and 
severe weather research program. 

Let me just mention a few things 
about the global climate change pro- 
gram. Before our Science, Space, and 
Technology Committee we had scien- 
tists testify that increases in green- 
house gases are expected to cause an 
unprecedented temperature increase 
of 1% to 4% degrees centigrade, and 
the recommendation was that we take 
action now. In order to take appropri- 
ate policy action, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we have good scientific data 
on which to base that policy. So the 
increase would, as they had predicted, 
change weather patterns that could 
adversely affect the U.S. agriculture, 
the breadbasket of the world. 

In addition, the predictions were 
that it could cause sea levels to rise 20 
to 80 inches, leading to flooding of 
coastlines. People from coastal States 
like my oceanside State of Rhode 
Island, and for many other coastal re- 
gions, recognize the economic impact 
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that could have on our cities and 
States. 

Third, the indications and scientific 
data indicated that it would result in 
dramatic geographic shifts of entire 
ecosystems which may cause the ex- 
tinction of a number of different spe- 
cies of both plants and animals. 

So our solution to the challenge is 
that S. 1667 requires NOAA’s national 
climate program to undertake studies 
of both policy options that would 
reduce the likelihood of human іп- 
duced global warming trends, and 
second, to prepare climate change re- 
ports every 5 years sO we can more ap- 
propriately monitor our access to in- 
formation and the impact of the 
changes that are taking place. 

In addition to that, the second point 
I would like to raise is the ozone moni- 
toring amendment that is included in 
this bill. In September 1987 the inter- 
national ozone agreement that was 
raised would reduce by 50 percent the 
1986 levels in emissions of ozone de- 
stroying chemicals by 1999. EPA, how- 
ever, says that an 80 percent reduction 
of CFC emissions is really what is 
needed to have a long-term impact on 
the stratosphere. 

So the solution that we have pro- 
posed in this legislation is to require 
NOAA to submit a plan to construct 
and operate a worldwide system of 
ground based remote sensors to moni- 
tor atmospheric levels of ozone and 
chemicals which do destroy the ozone. 

The third particularly important 
aspect, and I believe it to be a signifi- 
cant element of reform which I con- 
gratulate the committee for being so 
creative on, is that of user fees. NOAA 
can now recover only the cost to repro- 
duce and transmit its archived envi- 
ronmental data, and what with the in- 
crease of new satellite information and 
radar information, last year the Na- 
tional Academy report indicated that 
the growth of data could completely 
overwhelm the current system. The 
data that is now held by NOAA has 
doubled since 1984, and it is expected 
to double again over the next 4 years. 

So the Committee on Science, Space, 
and Technology has chosen to require 
NOAA to charge user fees for archived 
data to commercial users based on fair 
market value, and to raise one-half to 
$1 million per year when fully phased 
in. 

As a result, I feel that S. 1667 is not 
only fiscally responsible, but it is cre- 
ative in its approach to taking on the 
challenge of investing in research 
which can provide the data to better 
help us make our policy decisions in 
the future. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
whatever time he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. VALENTINE]. 

May I say for the benefit of our col- 
leagues that the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina has expend- 
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ed a great deal of energy and a great 
deal of leadership on this legislation, 
and the committee is indeed proud of 
the efforts he has put forth for the 
benefit of the people of this country. 

Мт. VALENTINE. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding time 
to me, and I appreciate those very gen- 
erous remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that the 
House Science Committee has moved 
to bring the NOAA authorization bill 
to the House floor today. The pro- 
grams and activities of NOAA are ex- 
tremely important to us all. 

The chairman of the Science Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ror, mentioned a recent 
tragedy that occurred in eastern Texas 
where several people were killed and 
more than 100 injured. This scene is 
familiar to me and to those of us 
whose districts have suffered devasta- 
tion as a result of natural catastro- 
phes. 

A few years ago, the worst series of 
tornadoes to strike the Southeastern 
United States in 60 years claimed 59 
lives and caused hundreds of millions 
of dollars in property damage in North 
and South Carolina. 

These tornadoes were personal trag- 
edies for the many thousands of 
people whose property was damaged 
or destroyed and who, unfortunately, 
lost loved ones. Many of the communi- 
ties in our State were left totally dev- 
astated. 

Many factors contributed to this sit- 
uation. Among them, based on a field 
hearing held in my district after the 
tornadoes by the Natural Resources, 
Agriculture Research and Environ- 
ment Subcommittee, were the lack of 
state-of-the-art weather forecasting 
technology, the lack of appropriate 
staff at the regional airport, and the 
lack of coordination with media and 
local public safety officials. 

I believe, as do many of those who 
experienced the tragedy, that many, if 
not most, of those deaths could have 
been avoided if the appropriate tech- 
nology and personnel had been avail- 
able. That tragic day and the recent 
occurrence in eastern Texas should be 
a painful reminder that the weather 
service’s ability to predict and dissemi- 
nate weather information is only as 
good as the technology in use. 

Mr. Chairman, certainly we cannot 
prevent the occurrence of severe and 
sudden weather changes. We can, how- 
ever, provide mechanisms to ensure 
that we can forecast these changes ac- 
curately and disseminate our predic- 
tions in a timely manner. The bill 
before the House today provides such 
а plan. 

The level of funds authorized in the 
bill will enable the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration and 
the National Weather Service to mod- 
ernize its equipment and operations in 
both agencies to ensure better weather 
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predictions and forecasts. The legisla- 
tion will also require NOAA to develop 
long-term plans for the modernization 
of its weather services over the next 10 
years. These services are an essential 
part of our daily lives. The bill also au- 
thorizes a number of other important 
programs as well. 

Above and beyond this, the bill is fis- 
cally responsible. It is equal to the ap- 
propriation passed by the House in 
July. It is 10 percent under the Senate 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1988, 
and it is 17 percent under the Senate 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1989. 

This legislation is critical to main- 
taining public confidence in Govern- 
ment agencies aimed at enhancing 
public safety and emergency prepared- 
ness programs. I commend the chair- 
man of the full committee, Mr. Rox, 
and the chairman of the Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee, Mr. ScHEUER, 
for their diligent and tireless efforts in 
bringing this matter before the House. 
I also commend my colleagues on the 
Science Committee for their unwaver- 
ing bipartisan support for the authori- 
zation of the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration and urge 
my colleagues in the House to support 
of the bill. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Nebraska [Mrs. 
SMITH]. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to wholeheartedly support 
and recommend approval of this bill, 
S. 1667, an act to authorize certain at- 
mospheric and satellite programs and 
functions of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, particu- 
larly the modernization of the Nation- 
al Weather Service. 

First, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the Science and 
Technology Committee, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. RoE], and 
the ranking minority leader, my good 
friend, the gentleman from New 
Mexico [Mr. LUJAN], as well as the 
Members of both sides of the aisle 
who have worked so hard to perfect 
this bill and expedite its passage, par- 
ticularly the subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ScnHEUER], and the subcommittee vice 
chairman, the gentlelady from Rhode 
Island [Miss SCHNEIDER]. 

I wish to take this opportunity to 
thank this committee for incorporat- 
ing into its legislation my bills over 
the past 5 years aimed at providing an 
objective, orderly procedure for mod- 
ernizing, closing, consolidating, relo- 
cating, and automating our National 
Weather Service system in this coun- 
try. 


I know that despite the administra- 
tion's implacable opposition to my bill, 
this committee never blinked and 
pushed the language through on at 
least two occasions, only to see it 
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vetoed, along with all the other provi- 
sions in the bills. 

The committee has listened to me 
and other concerned Members of the 
House, heeded our concerns, and tried 
mightily to address the problems. 

I fully understand why the commit- 
tee has taken а different approach in 
this bill before us today in an attempt 
to reach the same goal greater ac- 
countability by the Secretary of Com- 
merce for his decisions with respect to 
the National Weather Service and the 
impending major changes in that vital 
service. 

I do have an amendment at the desk 
related to section 202 of title II of the 
bill, which addresses the terms and 
conditions under which Weather Serv- 
ice stations may be automated, relo- 
cated, consolidated, or closed. 

My amendment would add language 
designed to provide judicial review to 
this process to strengthen the bill's 
wise provisions for certification“ to 
the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress. 

I have been listening carefully to the 
discussion about this section, and I 
have decided not to offer the amend- 
ment, if the managers of the bill will 
engage in a brief colloquy with me. 

If I may have the attention of the 
committee's chairman, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ROE] and/or 
the vice chairman, my good friend, the 
gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
LUJAN], I would like to ask him if the 
certification approach to monitoring 
changes in the modernizing of the Na- 
tional Weather Service was worked 
out in cooperation with the profession- 
als at the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration [NOAA]? 
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Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Of course, 
I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Мг. ROE]. 

Mr. ROE, I thank the gentlewoman 
for yielding. 

May I say before I answer the ques- 
tion of the gentlewoman from Nebras- 
ka, however, this gives me an opportu- 
nity to express to her, the Members of 
the House and the people of this 
Nation the extraordinary leadership 
that the gentlewoman from Nebraska 
has extended over the years on this 
very, very important piece of legisla- 
tion, and her great contribution to the 
entire overall weather monitoring pro- 
gram of our country. I wanted to com- 
pliment her on those efforts. 

May I say in answer to the question 
that we did work very closely and very 
diligently with the professional folks 
and the leaders of the agency on this 
program and they are highly aware of 
the direction the committee is going. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman for his kind words and 
also for that good answer. 
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Now, did the new Secretary of Com- 
merce have any input into the lan- 
guage of the pertinent section which is 
section 202 of this bill? 

Mr. ROE. I have to answer that that 
is unknown to me. I just have not had 
a chance to check that. I hope he 
would, he is chairman of that commit- 
tee. I am sure he is aware of the issue. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. What is 
the committee likely to do if the Sec- 
retary refuses to cooperate providing 
the certification required in this bill? 

Mr. ROE. Well, we feel all the signs 
indicate we are going to get the coop- 
eration. NOAA has been very coopera- 
tive and they have made this commit- 
ment and we expect them to follow 
through with it. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I am glad 
to hear that. 

Now has the Department or NOAA 
confided with the committee full de- 
tails of its modernization plans for the 
National Weather Service? 

Mr. ROE. No; I do not believe they 
have finished that as yet, if the gentle- 
woman would continue to yield. This is 
really why we put in, with the help of 
the gentlewoman from Nebraska, the 
language into the bill that would re- 
quire them to come back and certify 
their plans and programs to the com- 
mittee. And if they do not perform the 
way the committee believes they 
should perform, the committee will 
take further action. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. When 
does the committee expect to receive 
these details, if they do receive it? 

Mr. ROE. We will receive it and we 
have requested it be done within 90 
um upon enactment of the legisla- 

on. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman very much for the help- 
ful responses. 

Now I want this bill enacted into 
law. I understand that the administra- 
tion opposes it in this form but as for 
me I think the bill is wonderful as far 
as it goes. This is а positive step. It 
may be the very best we can do. 

But I do wish to put the House on 
notice that we must be on the alert 
about the so-far amorphous plans to 
ind the National Weather Serv- 
ce. 

While I have all the faith in the 
world in the diligence of this commit- 
tee in conducting the oversight neces- 
sary to see that provisions of this bill 
are carried out, I do pledge that, as a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, I plan to ask permission of my 
good friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Mr. NEAL ӛмітн, the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee оп 
Commerce to question NOAA and 
Commerce Departmental witnesses 
with respect to these modernization 
plans at every step of the way. 
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I have been totally unsuccessful in 
my persistent efforts to find out any 
details at all relating to numbers of 
stations, personnel shifts, relocations, 
equipment changes, or the impact of 
any of the so-called modernization 
proposals. 

As far as I can tell there are no 
really solid, workable plans for mod- 
ernizing the National Weather Serv- 
ice. And so I do have grave reserva- 
tions about provisions of the bill for 
accountability and oversight. 

Unfortunately, the Congress has ab- 
solutely no reason to trust the wisdom 
of the Department of Commerce in 
modernizing the vital weather infor- 
mation system. 

Since this distinguished committee 
finished its hearings and reported out 
its bill, I have received disturbing in- 
formation leaking out of regional of- 
fices of the National Weather Service 
about certain restructuring plans di- 
rectly affecting Nebraska. 

At the request of mayors and civil 
defense officials in my State, I have 
written—twice—to the Secretary of 
Commerce for a full, comprehensive, 
detailed discussion and briefing of the 
Department's modernization plans for 
the National Weather Service and re- 
lated services, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Transportation's flight service 
station consolidation. 

So far, I have received only one in- 
terim response. Sad to say, it is ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. So I wrote 
again, renewing my request for full in- 
formation. I have been eagerly await- 
ing & response for 3 weeks. For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I submit 
these letters for the record. 

The text of the letters is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 2, 1987. 
Hon. C. WILLIAM VERITY, JT., 
Secretary, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As dean of the Ne- 
braska congressional delegation, I am writ- 
ing to renew my request for a lucid, compre- 
hensive discussion of your plans for the 
future presence in Nebraska of the National 
Weather Service and the interrelated Flight 
Service Stations operated under jurisdiction 
of the Department of Transportation's Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration. 

In two letters earlier this year to your 
Clarence J. Brown, then Acting Secretary, I 
asked for such a discussion and that it ad- 
dress the following issues: 

1. Time and placement of the next genera- 
tion of weather radar systems, known as 
NEXRAD, and the impact of the system on 
all aspects of government operations, per- 
sonnel, payroll, and on the citizenry, with 
special reference to agriculture, business, 
aviation, and commerce in general. 

2. Availability of your old radar equip- 
ment for use in certain weather stations, 
such as the Valentine Weather Station, that 
do not at present have radar of any kind 
and desperately need effective protection. 
Under what terms and conditions could 
such outmoded but still useful equipment be 
utilized and operated in critical locations? 

3. Restructuring of your table of organiza- 
tion, including numbers and types of weath- 
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er service personnel and any changes in 1о- 
cations of facilities in Nebraska. 

4. Impact of the continuing consolidation 
of Flight Service Stations upon availability 
of weather information to the vital aviation 
community in Nebraska. 

For your information, I enclose the disap- 
pointing letter from your Bruce Smart, who 
responded to my letters to your Mr. Brown. 
Disturbing rumors and gossip continue to 
circulate in Nebraska about your future 
plans. Therefore, I hope that you and your 
department can be far more forthcoming 
than has been possible heretofore. 

I also enclose copies of four thoughtful 
letters from responsible constitutents rais- 
ing these issues, letters that accompanied 
my original inquiries to your Mr. Brown. 

I am renewing my request for a careful, 
detailed discussion of these issues also be- 
cause I have scrutinized, in vain, the official 
hearing record of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Commerce, Justice, and State, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies, Part 6, 
for clues to your future plans about these 
matters in fiscal year 1988 and beyond. 

Additionally, I have discussed these prob- 
lems with my colleagues on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, on which I have 
the honor to serve. They, too, are concerned 
&nd may also have written to you about 
these issues. 

As you may know, people in rural areas 
are extremely sensitive to talk about 
changes in the National Weather Service 
and in Flight Service Stations. This is be- 
cause the economic well-being of Nebraska's 
vital agricultural complex is so heavily de- 
pendent upon accurate weather informa- 
tion. 

Once the requested comprehensive discus- 
sion is provided, I intend to share it with my 
constituents as well as with the pertinent 
administrative and executive officials of the 
State of Nebraska. I hope that your discus- 
sion can provide a framework for more ef- 
fective communications between all interest- 
ed parties—perhaps in the form of seminars 
or conferences of policymakers, scientists, 
and others directly impacted. 

Belated congratulations upon becoming 
Secretary of Commerce in the cabinet of 
President Reagan. I hope that you are be- 
ginning to feel at home in your vital new po- 
sition. I look forward to working with you in 


coming months, 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, DC, October 1, 1987. 
Hon. VIRGINIA SMITH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Ms. ӛмітн: Thank you for your 
letter regarding National Weather Service 
(NWS) operations in Nebraska. You have 
raised а number of technical and policy 
questions that cannot be answered com- 
pletely at this time. 

You are correct that decisions have been 
made about the deployment of the Next 
Generation Weather Radar (NEXRAD) 
system. Based upon technical evaluations, 
we expect high quality radar information 
across the Nation. This new Doppler radar 
capability will improve the observation and 
detection of severe weather and flash flood 
events compared to the existing radar net- 
work. I have enclosed a map showing the 
planned NEXRAD coverage in Nebraska. 

With respect to routine weather observa- 
tions, we plan to install the new Automated 
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Surface Observing System at every NWS fa- 
cility now in Nebraska. These instruments 
will provide expanded, 24-hour measure- 
ments that will serve aviation operations, as 
well as assist the forecaster in assessing 
changing weather conditions. 

Detailed plans for the NWS organization- 
al structure and the implementation of the 
modernization are under discussion and 
review in the Executive Branch. This plan- 
ning task is complex. As soon as planning is 
completed in the Executive Branch, we 
would welcome the opportunity to discuss 
with you the various improvements in 
weather and flood warning services that we 
envision in your state. 

We appreciate your strong interest in 
weather warning and forecast services in 
Nebraska. 

Sincerely, 
Bruce SMART, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, September 1, 1987. 
Hon. CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Acting Secretary, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: Recently, I sent to 
you some letters and notes for your review 
and detailed discussion with respect to news 
reports about forthcoming deployment of 
the next generation of weather radar sys- 
tems (NEXRAD). Enclosed is another letter 
expressing the same concerns from the 
Scotts Bluff County/Twin City Civil De- 
fense, Nebraska. 

An additional issue raised in this latest 
letter is the proposed loss of the Flight 
Service Station in addition to expected loss 
of the National Weather Service Office and 
the federal payroll with it. 

Please address this additional concern in 
the discussion that I requested in my letter 
to you dated August 31, 1987. A copy of that 
letter also is enclosed for your reference. 

These issues are of deep concern to the 
people of Nebraska. I ask that your discus- 
sion be lucid as well as comprehensive, in- 
cluding suggestions for optional courses of 
action that may be available to us. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC August 31, 1987. 
Hon. CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
Acting Secretary U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed are letters 
and notes inspired by news reports about 
forthcoming deployment of the next gen- 
eration of weather radar systems, known as 
NEXRAD. 


I am writing to request а lucid, compre- 
hensive discussion of your plans to explace 
this equipment, how it will affect weather 
data service for communities in Nebraska, 
whether old radar will continue to operate 
or be discarded, and how you plan to re- 
structure your weather station personnel in 
Nebraska. I request also that your discus- 
sion cover the points raised in the enclo- 
sures. 

As a member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, I have followed the develop- 
ment of this system with intense interest 
because the economic well-being of Nebras- 
ka is so heavily dependent upon accurate 
weather information. 

In vain, I have scrutinized the official 
hearing record of the Appropriations Sub- 
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committee on Commerce, Justice, and State, 
the Judiciary, and related agencies, Part 6, 
for clues to your implementation plan in 
your justifications for your budget requests 
for fiscal year 1988. I do find much about 
development and procurement of NEXRAD. 

As you know, people in rural areas are ex- 
tremely sensitive to talk about changes in 
the National Weather Service. I assure you 
that I will give your discussion the widest 
possible dissemination because of the in- 
tense interest in this issue. 

With best wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 

Mrs. SMITH of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment is designed to 
confer legal standing upon the Gover- 
nors of each State and territory to 
obtain judicial review of the Secretary 
of Commerce’s decision to close, con- 
solidate, automate, or relocate any 
Weather Service Office or Weather 
Service Forecast Office. 

Such judicial review would not be on 
the merits of such actions but rather 
on whether the Secretary of Com- 
merce had obeyed both the spirit and 
letter of this fine law and the proce- 
dures it sets forth after it is enacted. 

The judicial review specified here is 
the sort of usual, routine review avail- 
able to any person damaged by any 
action of a Federal official, as con- 
tained in chapter 7 of title V of the 
United States Code. All my amend- 
ment does is in effect to specify only 
the Governor of a State or his desig- 
nated agent as the only person who 
can seek this routine, ordinary, usual, 
and customary review. 

I realize that the bill clearly pro- 
vides for congressional review of the 
Secretary’s decisions. And perhaps 
that is enough. 

Because of the well-intentioned but 
totally inept decisions of both the 
Carter administration and the Reagan 
administration, I have one of the most 
famous weather stations in the coun- 
try. 

For those who may not remember, it 
is located at Valentine, NE. It was 1 of 
72 stations that both administrations 
proposed to close in the years between 
1978 and 1982. 

It was a classic struggle between 
Members of Congress beholden direct- 
ly to its constituents and the executive 
branch of two administrations who 
thought they could reach certain 
budgetary goals by picking on sparsely 
populated rural States. They were 
wrong. We won. The score was Con- 
gress 72, the executive branch 0. 

We all remember that this struggle 
went on every year—even though the 
administration admitted that the 
budget savings would have been less 
than $5 million if every one of the 72 
stations were closed. 

Many of my colleagues will remem- 
ber that four different hit lists were 
submitted, with only a few of the same 
weather stations appearing on each 
one. Valentine, NE, was on every list. 
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But the vast differences in lists was 
proof that there was no objective, rea- 
sonable criteria for deciding which 
weather stations could safely be 
closed. 

To provide just such criteria and an 

orderly procedure for closing, consoli- 
dating, relocating, and automating 
weather stations, I introduced legisla- 
tion patterned precisely on the Postal 
Reform Act of 1976, under which more 
than 1,000 post offices have now been 
closed almost without a political ripple 
in Congress. 
In contrast, after nearly a decade of 
trying, the Commerce Department has 
not succeeded in persuading Congress 
to formally approve closing even 1 of 
the 72 on the original hit lists. It is 
true, of course, that some stations are 
closed as a result of what I would call 
abandonment by the Government 
upon retirement of some officers in 
charge of one-man stations. 

My bill was passed on at least two 
different occasions in the House and 
once in the Senate as part of authori- 
zation bills. The language of my bill 
had the distinction of being cited as 
one of the reasons given for a Presi- 
dential veto of the legislation in late 
1984. 

This bill before us today, S. 1667, 
takes a slightly different approach, 
but its intent is identical: To make the 
Secretary of Commerce directly and 
specifically accountable for his deci- 
sions impacting directly on the oper- 
ations of the National Weather Serv- 
ice. 

My old bill would have imposed a 
strict pattern of periods of notice, 
comment, public hearings, written 
findings, and judicial review. 

This bill before us today sets no 
deadlines and provides no judicial 
review, but it does require the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to “certify” to the 
appropriate committees of Congress 
that modernizations decisions to auto- 
mate, relocate, consolidate, or close 
National Weather Service stations will 
not result in “degradation” of weather 
services provided to the affected area. 

This bill provides that such certifica- 
tion shall include a detailed compari- 
son of the services provided in a given 
area both before and after moderniza- 
tion, any improvement of services, and 
evidence based on operational demon- 
stration of modernization that sup- 
ports the conclusion that weather 
services will not suffer. 

The question is, does the bill provide 
adequate review of the Secretary of 
Commerce’s decisions with respect to 
the National Weather Service changes 
just ahead? 

I yield to the gentleman to address 
my concerns. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Let me just take this opportunity to 
congratulate the gentlewoman from 
Nebraska on her tenacity with this 
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particular program and the valuable 
contribution that she has made in this 
area. She has introduced a number of 
bills on this issue since 1982. In 1984, 
the committee included Mrs. SMITH'S 
Weather Service office closure lan- 
guage in the authorization bill the 
NOAA authorization bill. 

The bill however, was vetoed and 
the administration cited that language 
as the reason for the veto. 

This year we have taken a different 
approach to the Weather Service 
office closure issue with her guidance. 
Her efforts on this issue have been 
very important to the committee and I 
want to commend her for her efforts 
in this matter. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. MCCURDY]. 

Mr. McCURDY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of this NOAA 
authorization bill. I believe it is a very 
vital agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, one that has continued to pro- 
vide important services throughout 
the country and for those of us who 
are accustomed to severe weather, in- 
cluding tornadoes, we have a firsthand 
experience with NOAA and the impor- 
tance of the National Weather Service 
and the agencies that continue to 
work with them. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to enter into a colloquy with the 
chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
ROE]. 

I thank the chairman. During hear- 
ings in the Subcommittee on Trans- 
portation, Aviation, and Materials, 
which 1 chair, it has come to our at- 
tention that the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration has been experiencing 
technical difficulties in measuring 
headwinds and tailwinds and cross- 
winds in its efforts to predict wind- 
shear formation and to develop oper- 
ational storm-scale forecast models. 
Since Doppler radars can only meas- 
ure wind movement toward or away 
from the radar, a single Doppler is 
unable to observe all the important 
wind fields. Because of the importance 
of overcoming these problems and the 
prohibitive cost of a dual Doppler 
radar system—$562.4 million—the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma has been involved 
in developing mathematical tech- 
niques to achieve such predictions by 
using a single Doppler radar. 

Since this research is of obvious im- 
portance to NOAA as well as the FAA, 
would it be appropriate for us to 
expect the Administrator of NOAA to 
explore the possibility of entering into 
an agreement with the University of 
Oklahoma, the Cooperative Institute 
for Mesoscale Meteorological Studies, 
and the National Severe Storms Labo- 
ratory for the purpose of Doppler 
radar research on the retrieval of 
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three dimensional wind and tempera- 
ture fields from a single Doppler 
radar? 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. McCURDY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Rog], 
the chairman of the full committee. 

Mr. ROE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I certainly think it would be 
appropriate for the Administrator to 
explore this possibility and report his 
findings to the full committee early in 
the budget cycle next year so that the 
committee will be appropriately ad- 
vised on any action it might take in 
the future regarding this potential 
breakthrough. 

Mr. McCURDY. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments and his sup- 
port. I would also like at this point to 
again commend Chairman Rok for the 
direction not only of bringing this au- 
thorization bill to the floor in such 
timely fashion but also for the inspira- 
tion and direction he has given to the 
full committee in this, his first year as 


chairman. 

I would also like to commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
ScHEUER, whom I have the pleasure of 
serving under and I have continued to 
enjoy his efforts and his concern, not 
only for NOAA and for the important 
efforts that that agency undertakes 
but for his concern for the environ- 
ment as a whole. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. McMILLEN]. 

Mr. McMILLEN of Maryland. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in strong support of 
the fiscal year 1988 authorization for 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration. I cannot say enough 
about the importance of fully funding 
this arm of the Department of Com- 
merce. The amount requested for 
fiscal year 1988 is entirely justified, es- 
pecially in light of the increase in con- 
gressionally mandated responsibilities 
in recent years. As of today, there are 
over 119 different statutes that govern 
NOAA’s activities. Among the most 
important of the NOAA’s congression- 
al directives is the National Climate 
Control Program of 1978. Under the 
dictates of this act, NOAA has been as- 
signed to monitor important changes 
in global climate patterns, and to 
measure and assess the impact of so- 
called greenhouse gases, such as meth- 
ane, chlorofluorocarbons, and ozone. 
The existence of these gases in excess 
quantities poses a hazard of monu- 
mental proportions to the well-being 
of the Earth’s ecosystem. NOAA oper- 
ates the satellites that survey changes 
in the Earth’s atmosphere and other 
parameters that are critical to our 
mapping of global climate changes. 
Maintaining this survey will ensure a 
continuous stream of relevant infor- 
mation and analysis on the atmos- 
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phere. Viewed from this perspective, 
full funding of NOAA is an important 
investment in our future. 

Mr. Chairman, NOAA's work has 
lasting value well into the 21st centu- 
ry. Importantly, the provisions of S. 
1667 will assure that the Congress has 
&ccess to all of the information and 
analysis necessary to make informed 
policy choices affecting our global en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge pas- 
sage of the bill. I commend the com- 
mittee and the subcommittee chair- 
men for their good work. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the 
rule, the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, now printed in 
the reported bill shall be considered as 
an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment and each title shall be 
considered as having been read. 

The Clerk will designate title I. 

The text of title I is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I-NATIONAL WEATHER 
SERVICE 
OPERATIONS AND RESEARCH 

Sec. 101. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Commerce 
to enable the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration to carry out the oper- 
ations and research duties of the National 
Weather Service under law, $277,628,000 for 
fiscal year 1988 and $288,733,000 for fiscal 
year 1989. Moneys appropriated pursuant to 
this authorization shall be used to fund 
those duties relating to National Weather 
Service operations and research specified by 
the Act entitled “Ап Act to increase the ef- 
ficiency and reduce the expenses of the 
Signal Corps of the Army, and to transfer 
the Weather Service to the Department of 
Agriculture”, approved October 1, 1890 (15 
U.S.C. 311 et seq.), the Act entitled “An Act 
to define the functions and duties of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for other 
purposes”, approved August 6, 1947 (33 
U.S.C. 883a et seq.), and any other law in- 
volving such duties. Such duties include me- 
teorological, hydrological, and oceanograph- 
ic public warnings and forecasts, as well as 
applied research in support of such warn- 
ings and forecasts. 

SYSTEMS ACQUISITION 

Sec. 102. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Com- 
merce to enable the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration to carry out its 
public warning and forecast systems duties 
under law, $84,000,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and $132,800,000 for fiscal year 1989. 
Moneys appropriated pursuant to this au- 
thorization shall be used to fund those 
duties relating to public warning and fore- 
cast systems specified by the Act entitled 
“An Act to increase the efficiency and 
reduce the expenses of the Signal Corps of 
the Army, and to transfer the Weather 
Service to the Department of Agriculture”, 
approved October 1, 1890 (15 U.S.C. 311 et 
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seq.), the Act entitled “Ап Act to define the 
functions and duties of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved August 6, 1947 (33 U.S.C. 883a et 
seq.) and any other law involving such 
duties. Such duties include the develop- 
ment, acquisition, and implementation of 
major public warning and forecast systems. 

(b) In procuring information processing 
and telecommunications services of the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion for the Advanced Weather Interactive 
Processing System, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may provide, in the contract or con- 
tracts for such services, for the payment for 
contingent liability of the Federal Govern- 
ment which may accrue in the event that 
the Government decides to terminate the 
contract before the expiration of the mul- 
tiyear contract period. Such contract or con- 
tracts for such services shall limit the pay- 
ments which the Federal Government is al- 
lowed to make under such contract or con- 
tracts to amounts provided in advance in ap- 
propriation Acts. 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remainder of 
the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute be printed in 
the RECORD and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The text of the remainder of the 
committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute is as follows:0 


TITLE II—WEATHER SERVICES 
MODERNIZATION 
MODERNIZATION PLANS 


Sec. 201. (а) The Secretary of Commerce 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary” shall prepare and submit to 
the Congress, not later than 90 days after 
the enactment of this Act, a 10 year strate- 
gic plan for the comprehensive moderniza- 
tion of the National Weather Service. The 
strategic plan shall set forth basic service 
improvement objectives of the moderniza- 
tion as well as the critical new technological 
components and the associated operational 
changes necessary to fulfill the objectives of 
weather and flood warning service improve- 
ments. 

(b) The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress, by the beginning of 
the fiscal year following the submission of 
the strategic plan required by subsection (a) 
of this section, a National Implementation 
Plan for modernization of the National 
Weather Service. The National Implementa- 
tion Plan will describe the schedules for 
necessary actions to accomplish the objec- 
tives described in the strategic plan, and the 
National Implementation Plan shall in- 
clude— 

(1) detailed requirements for new technol- 
ogies, facilities, staffing levels, and funding 
during the following two fiscal years in ac- 
cordance with the overall schedule for mod- 
ernization; 

(2) special measures to test, evaluate, and 
demonstrate key elements of the modern- 
ized National Weather Service operations 
prior to national implementation, including 
а multistation operational demonstration 
which tests the performance of all compo- 
nents of the modernization in an integrated 
manner for a sustained period; and 
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(3) detailed plans and funding for meteor- 
ological research to be accomplished under 
title III of this Act to assure that new tech- 
niques in forecasting will be developed to 
utilize the new technologies being imple- 
mented in the modernization. 

(c) The Secretary shall submit a revised 
National Implementation Plan to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each successive 
fiscal year. 

CLOSURE, AUTOMATION, OR RELOCATION OF 

FIELD OFFICES 


Sec. 202. (а) The Secretary shall not close, 
consolidate, automate, or relocate any 
Weather Service Office or Weather Service 
Forecast Office except in accordance with 
this section. 

(b) The Secretary may not close, consoli- 
date, automate, or relocate any such office 
unless the Secretary has certified to the 
House Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology and the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
that such action will not result in any deg- 
radation of weather services provided to the 
affected area. Such certification shall in- 
clude— 

(1) a detailed comparison of the services 
provided to the affected area and the serv- 
ices to be provided after such action; 

(2) any recent or expected modernization 
of National Weather Service operations 
which will enhance services in the affected 
area; and 

(3) evidence, based upon operational dem- 
onstration of modernized National Weather 
Service operations, which supports the con- 
clusion that no degradation in services will 
result from such action. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 203. In reviewing and revising the Na- 
tional Implementation Plan, the Secretary 
shall consult, as appropriate, with other 
Federal and public agencies responsible for 
providing or utilizing weather services. 

TITLE III-ATMOSPHERIC RESEARCH 
CLIMATE AND AIR QUALITY RESEARCH 


Sec. 301. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Com- 
merce to enable the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration to carry out its 
climate and air quality research duties 
under law, $40,521,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and $42,142,000 for fiscal year 1989. Moneys 
appropriated pursuant to this authorization 
shall be used to fund those duties relating 
to climate and air quality research specified 
by the Act entitled “An Act to increase the 
efficiency and reduce the expenses of the 
Signal Corps of the Army, and to transfer 
the Weather Service to the Department of 
Agriculture”, approved October 1, 1890 
(U.S.C. 311 et seq.), the Act entitled “Ап Act 
to define the functions and duties of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and for other 

purposes”, approved August 6, 1947 (33 
U.S.C. 883a et seq.), and any other law in- 
volving such duties. Such duties include the 
interannual and seasonal climate research, 
long-term climate and air quality research, 
and the National Climate Program. 

(b) Of the sums authorized under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, $2,424,000 for fiscal 
year 1988 and $2,521,000 for fiscal year 1989 
are authorized to be appropriated for the 
activities under the National Climate Pro- 
gram Act (15 U.S.C. 2901 et seq.). 

NATIONAL CLIMATE PROGRAM ACT AMENDMENT 


Sec. 302. The National Climate Program 
Act (15 U.S.C. 2901 et seq.) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 5(d) is amended— 
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(A) by striking “апа” at the end of para- 
graph (8); 

(B) by redesignating paragraph “(9)” as 
“(10)”; and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (8) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(9) studies on policy options for reducing 
the impact of man’s activity on global cli- 
mate change. The studies will be made 
available to Federal agencies, the Congress, 
and the public; апа”. 

(2) Insert, after section 5, the following 
new section: 

"SEC. 6. CLIMATE CHANGE REPORT. 

“The Secretary shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and the House Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, and the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation, not later than January 30, 
1990, and each 5 years thereafter, a report 
that includes— 

“(1) an updated historic record of the 
major parameters that indicate the long- 
term trends in global climate change and an 
analysis of these trends; 

“(2) an analysis of the current status of 
climate understanding and forecasting, and 
the research priorities for reducing the un- 
certainty in understanding and forecasting 
long-term change; 

"(3) an analysis of the current trends іп 
global climate change and projections for 
man-induced versus natural change for the 
next 50 to 100 years; 

“(4) the regional areas in the world vul- 
nerable to this climate change; and 

5) the identification and analysis of ac- 
tions that are recommended to (A) reduce 
human-induced climate change, (B) allevi- 
ate regional vulnerability to climate change, 
and (C) improve man’s ability to respond to 
change.” 

GROUND-BASED STRATOSPHERIC MONITORING 


Sec. 303. The Secretary of Commerce, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State, 
the Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and appro- 
priate поп-Ғейега! organizations shall 
submit to the House Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, and the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transprotation, a plan to construct and op- 
erate a worldwide system of ground-based 
remote sensors to monitor the stratospheric 
levels of chemicals which can affect the 
level of ozone in the stratosphere and to use 
these results to improve our understanding 
of the possible changes in stratospheric 
ozone due to man’s activities. The plan shall 
include time lines for construction and oper- 
ation of the system, a description of the 
roles of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, non-Federal organi- 
zations, other nations and international or- 
ganizations in constructing and operating 
the system and estimates of the costs to 
construct and operate the systems. The 
report shall be submitted by July 1, 1988. 

ATMOSPHERIC PROGRAMS 


Sec. 304. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Commerce 
to enable the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration to carry out its at- 
mospheric research duties under law, 
$44,404,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$46,180,000 for fiscal year 1989. Moneys ap- 
propriated pursuant to this authorization 
shall be used to fund those duties relating 
to atmospheric research specified by the Act 
entitled “An Act to increase the efficiency 
and reduce the expenses of the Signal Corps 
of the Army, and to transfer the Weather 
Service to the Department of Agriculture”, 
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approved October 1, 1890 (15 U.S.C. 311 et 
seq.), and by any other law involving such 
duties. Such duties include research for de- 
veloping improved prediction capabilities 
for atmospheric processes, as well as solar- 
terrestrial services and research. 


TITLE IV—NATIONAL ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL SATELLITE, DATA, AND INFOR- 
MATION SERVICE 


SATELLITE OBSERVING SYSTEMS 


Sec. 401. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated to the Department of Com- 
merce to enable the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration to carry out its 
satellite observing systems duties under law, 
$298,326,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$334,685,000 for fiscal year 1989. Moneys ap- 
propriated pursuant to this authorization 
shall be used to fund those duties relating 
to data and information services specified 
by the Act entitled “Ап Act to increase the 
efficiency and reduce the expenses of the 
Signal Corps of the Army, and to transfer 
the Weather Service to the Department of 
Agriculture", approved October 1, 1890 (15 
U.S.C. 311 et seq.), and by any other law in- 
volving duties. Such duties include space- 
craft procurement, launch, and associated 
ground station system changes involving 
polar orbiting and geostationary environ- 
mental satellites and land remove-sensing 
satellites, as well as the operation of such 
satellites. 

(b) This authorization provided for under 
subsection (a) of this section shall be in ad- 
dition to moneys authorized under the Land 
Remote-Sensing Commercialization Act of 
1984 (15 U.S.C. 4201 et seq.) for the purpose 
of carrying out such duties relating to satel- 
lite observing systems. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DATA MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 402. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Department of Commerce 
to enable the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration to carry out its data 
and information services duties under law, 
$24,887,000 for fiscal year 1988 and 
$25,883,000 for fiscal year 1989. Moneys ap- 
propriated pursuant to this authorization 
shall be used to fund those duties relating 
to data and information services specified 
by the Act entitled “An Act to increase the 
efficiency and reduce the expenses of the 
Signal Corps of the Army, and to transfer 
the Weather Service to the Department of 
Agriculture”, approved October 1, 1890 (15 
U.S.C. 311 et seq.), and by any other law in- 
volving such duties. Such duties include cli- 
mate data services, ocean data services, geo- 
physical data services, and environmental 
assessment and information services. 


USER FEES 


Sec. 403. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this section, the Secretary is authorized 
to assess fees, based on fair market value, 
for access to environmental data archived 
by the National Environmental Satellite, 
Data, and Information Service of the Na- 
Monas Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 

on. 

(bX1) The Secretary shall provide data de- 
scribed in subsection (a) to Federal, State, 
and local government agencies, to universi- 
ties, and to other nonprofit institutions at 
the cost of reproduction and transmission, if 
such data is to be used for research and not 
for commercial purposes. 

(2) The Secretary shall waive the assess- 
ment of fees under subsection (a) as neces- 
sary to continue to provide data to foreign 
governments and international organiza- 
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tions оп a data exchange basis ог as other- 
wise provided by international agreement. 

(c) The Secretary shall, before September 
1, 1988, before each subsequent amendment 
to such schedule, and at least annually 
thereafter, publish in the Federal Register a 
schedule of fees to be assessed under this 
section. 

(d) Fees shall be assessed under this sec- 
tion as follows: 

(1) No fees shall be assessed until after 
September 30, 1988. 

(2) With respect to the period beginning 
October 1, 1988, and ending September 30, 
1989, fees shall be assessed at one-third of 
the full amount indicated in the fee sched- 
ше. 
(3) With respect to the period beginning 
October 1, 1989, and ending September 30, 
1990, fees shall be assessed at two-thirds of 
the full amount indicated in the fee sched- 
ule. 

(4) With respect to the period beginning 
October 1, 1990, fees shall be assessed at the 
full amount indicated in the fee schedule. 

(e) Fees collected under this section shall 
be available to the National Environmental 
Satellite, Data, and Information Service for 
expenses incurred in the operation of its 
data archive centers. 

(f) The Secretary shall, before July 1, 
1988, submit to the House Committee on 
Science, Space, and Technology and the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation a report which— 

(1) sets forth the Secretary’s plan for as- 
sessing fees under this section, including the 
methodology and bases by which the 
amount of such fees shall be determined, 
and the estimated revenues therefrom; and 

(2) sets forth the Secretary’s plan for 
using revenues generated from such fees, as 
well as other resources, to improve the capa- 
bility of the National Environmental Satel- 
lite, Data, and Information Service to col- 
lect, manage, process, archive, and dissemi- 
nate the increasing amounts of data gener- 
ated from satellites, radars, and other tech- 
nologies. 

(g) The authority of the Secretary to 
assess fees under this Section shall expire 
on September 30, 1993. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SMITH OF NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of New 
Hampshire: Page 3, after line 10, insert the 
following new section: 

DISSEMINATION OF ACID PRECIPITATION 
INFORMATION 

Sec. 103. (aX1) The National Weather 
Service of the National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration shall issue periodic 
reports describing the acid content in pre- 
cipitation in the United States, using infor- 
mation from Federal acid precipitation mon- 
itoring sites. 

(2) Such reports shall be issued by Weath- 
er Service Forecast Offices in the National 
Weather Service, or through such other fa- 
cilities or means as the Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the National Weather Service shall 
direct, for those areas of the United States 
where such information is presently avail- 
able, within 120 days after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(3) Such reports shall be issued on а 
weekly basis as & part of the local weather 
information made available by the National 
Weather Service for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public of local weather conditions. 
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(4) Where other Federal agencies collect 
such data in the course of carrying out their 
statutory missions, the heads of those agen- 
cies and the Administrator of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 
shall arrange for the transfer of such data 
to the Natíonal Weather Service. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to require any Federal agency to es- 
tablish any new acid precipitation monitor- 
ing site. 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire 
(during the reading). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be considered as read and 
printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, this is а noncontroversial 
amendment that has, as I understand 
it, passed the House before. It simply 
adds a new section 103. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. ROE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman for offering this 
amendment again. It is a very impor- 
tant amendment, and it is one that 
should be enacted. It should have been 
in the law a long time ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man for his perseverence and for the 
work he has done on this amendment. 
The amendment is an improvement to 
the bill. This side of the aisle totally 
supports the amendment, and we have 
no objection to it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the chairman of 
the committee for accepting the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment to 
title I creates a new section 103 of the 
bill. It allows data on the pH of rain- 
fall that is currently collected by the 
Federal Government to be made avail- 
able for reporting to the public, 
through the routine information pro- 
vided by the National Weather Service 
of NOAA. Our local weather reporters 
could then voluntarily choose to 
report the average weekly acidity of 
rainfall. 

This information on rainfall, meas- 
ured by the pH of wet deposition, is 
currently collected by NOAA and 
other Federal agencies on a weekly 
basis at over 200 sites across the coun- 
try. Since taxpayers are paying for the 
collection of this data, it is the inten- 
tion of this amendment that the 
public be informed on the results. 
Again, I wish to emphasize that the 
Federal Government is collecting this 
information now, on a weekly basis, 
and my amendment does not authorize 
NOAA to do any additional data col- 
lection. 

There is precedent for this amend- 
ment, as an earlier version of it was of- 
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fered in 1984 by my predecessor from 
New Hampshire, former Congresman 
Norman D'Amours, and accepted by 
the House of Representatives. Rainfall 
pH reporting is already done on a 
daily basis by our neighbors to the 
north in Canada. In many cities across 
the country our local weather stations 
already report the air quality index or 
smog index. 

Since the Federal Government is col- 
lecting this data, where does this in- 
formation go right now, why isn't it 
available? Right now the data is cen- 
tralized at the Department of Energy 
Pacific Northwest Laboratory and 
complied and correlated on a yearly 
basis as part of the 10-year National 
Acid Precipitation Assessment, ог 
NAPAP Program. It is available to the 
public upon request, which is fine for 
research purposes, but the average 
American probably would not be 
aware of this information. 

What other agencies besides NOAA, 
which is а co-chair of the NAPAP Pro- 
gram, are collecting this data? 

PH is being collected at over 200 
sites across the country run by NOAA, 
EPA, Department of Agriculture, and 
the National Park Service. 

My amendment would require these 
agency sites to notify the weather 
service offices in their regions by 
phone each week to report the pH 
measurement collected for that week. 

As I mentioned earlier in my re- 
marks, an earlier version of this 
amendment passed the House back in 
January 1984. What happened to the 
D'Amours of New Hampshire amend- 
ment? 

Well first, the D'Amours amend- 
ment differed from the one before us 
today in two significant aspects: 

First, the D'Amours amendment re- 
quired daily pH reporting. My amend- 
ment requires this to be done weekly, 
consistent with our collection efforts. 

Second, the D'Amours amendment 
required reporting of dry deposition 
data as well as wet deposition data. 

The D'Amours amendment passed 
the House but was dropped in confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

To be consistent with the work cur- 
rently being done, I have worked di- 
rectly with NOAA in ironing out the 
language of this amendment. The 
agency has informed me that there is 
no significant cost and no technical 
problems in implementing my amend- 
ment; simply the cost of a phone call. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe publication 
of this information would be helpful 
for purposes of public education. Like 
air quality and smog levels, rainfall pH 
is а useful index of environmental 
awareness. This is valuable informa- 
tion. We are taking the time to collect 
it. Why not make it available to our 
constituents? 

In conclusion, I would like to thank 
Congressman SHERWOOD BOEHLERT for 
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his leadership and support in helping 
to crafting this amendment, and ex- 
press my appreciation to my subcom- 
mittee chairman, JIM ScHEUER, and 
CLAUDINE SCHNEIDER, the ranking Re- 
publican on the NRARE Subcommit- 
tee, for their help in bringing this 
amendment to the floor today. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. I 
yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. BOEHLERT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the amend- 
ment offered by my friend and col- 
league from New Hampshire, Mr. 
Smiru. Acid rain is the most serious, 
unattended environmental issue of the 
1980's. Anything we can do to promote 
greater public awareness of the prob- 
lem through the weather service is а 
step in the right direction. 

The American people are deeply con- 
cerned about acid rain and air pollu- 
tion. A recent Gallup poll shows that 
more than 60 percent of Americans in 
every region feel acid rain is & serious 
problem, and that the Government 
isn't doing enough about it. 

In Oneonta, NY, а beautiful town 
which I am privileged to represent, the 
Delaware-Otsego Audubon Society is 
ready to implement the Smith amend- 
ment already. They just opened an 
acid rain monitoring station on 
Monday, and the data they collect will 
be shared with Congress, weather 
forecasters, and the public. I congratu- 
late them for this effort, and think 
the National Weather Service should 
follow their example in spreading acid 
rain information. 

I was also pleased to see in this 
morning’s paper that the American 
Forestry Association has moved 
beyond their previous position calling 
simply for more studies. The Forestry 
Association now joins a growing list of 
supporters of strong, new clean air leg- 
islation. I insert today’s Washington 
Post article reporting on the American 
Forestry Association position on this 
critically important, health sensitive 
issue. 

Here in Congress, we have all kinds 
of resources to help us understand the 
growing mountains of research on acid 
rain. But the average American family 
does not. The average American 
family might not even realize that 
dirty air is wreaking slow, silent 
damage right in their backyard, 
whether they live near the eastern 
mountains, the Florida panhandle, the 
Ohio River Valley, or the San Fernan- 
do Valley. In dozens of cities, they 
might not realize that they are breath- 
ing air that is deemed hazardous to 
their health. 

My colleague’s amendment goes to 
the heart of this public information 
problem, in an inexpensive, prudent, 
largely voluntary manner. I commend 
the gentleman for his leadership, and 
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urge my colleagues to support his 
amendment. 

And in the days to come, I hope my 
colleagues will demonstrate the clear 
intent of this House to deal immedi- 
ately with clean air issues in a meas- 
ured, responsible way. Anything less 
will be a lasting blow to the health of 
millions of Americans and their envi- 
ronment. 


{From the Washington Post, Nov. 20, 1987] 
TOUGH Laws To Protect FORESTS URGED 
(By Cass Peterson) 


The American Forestry Association urged 
Congress yesterday to pass tougher air-pol- 
lution laws to protect the nation's forests, 
saying that the risks of delay outweigh the 
costs of additional regulations. 

The association is the first national forest- 
ry organization to endorse broad new emis- 
sion controls, joining a chorus of conserva- 
tion groups and scientists whose main con- 
cern is acid rain. The forestry association is 
a citizens’ organization that usually works 
closely with timber industry groups. 

“There is little scientific doubt in our 
mind that acid rain is damaging the forest 
ecosystem,” said R. Neil Sampson, executive 
vice president. He said, however, that the 
association wants Congress to address a 
“broad array” of pollutants, not just the 
sulfur dioxide and nitrogen oxides linked to 
acid rain. 

“Although acid rain has been at the 
center of the debate, our research indicates 
that this is too narrow a focus to accurately 
address air pollution’s full threat to for- 
ests," Sampson said. 

A forestry association task force conclud- 
ed that trees may be suffering more severe 
damage from pollution problems other than 
&cid rain, including toxic metals leached 
from the soil and ozone formed by hydro- 
carbons. 

The association's new position puts it at 
odds with trade groups representing the 
timber industry, including the American 
Paper Institute and the National Forest 
Products Association. John A. Thorner, en- 
vironmental counsel for both groups, said 
yesterday that the industry sees “по con- 
vincing evidence that controlling air pollu- 
tion on а national scale wil improve the 
health of the forests." 

The industry believes there is “по immi- 
nent crises" and supports continued air- 
quality research, he said. 

But David W. Schindler, а research scien- 
tist at the Freshwater Institute in Canada 
апа an adviser to the forestry association 
task force, said that scientist may have un- 
derestimated the speed with which man- 
made pollutants are altering aquatic and 
forest systems. 

“What we see is running far ahead of 
what scientists were predicting 10 years 
ago,” he said. Ecologists have been far too 
conservative in their projections.” 


Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. I 
yield to the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta. 


Mr. SIKORSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. I 
yield to the gentleman from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join with 
the chairman of the full committee, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Roe], and with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BoEHLERT] in com- 
mending the gentleman for offering 
this amendment. I think it is a very 
good amendment, and from this side I 
would like to tell the gentleman that 
we are pleased to accept it. 

Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, in closing, I would like to 
thank the ranking minority member 
as well as my chairman and all those 
Members who helped to bring about 
the consideration of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 


man from New Hampshire [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
other amendments? 


If not, the question is on the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; 
and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
HOWARD] having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Cann, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that the Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration 
the Senate bill (S. 1667) to authorize 
certain atmospheric and satellite pro- 
grams and functions of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 307, he reported 
the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is а separate vote demanded on the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment in the nature of а substitute 
adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole? If not, the question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bil was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the 
Senate bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 
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Mr. FRENZEL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members. 

The vote was taken by electronic 


device, and there were—yeas 341, nays 
65, not voting 27, as follows: 

[Roll No. 4461 

YEAS—341 

Ackerman Dyson Kennelly 
Akaka Eckart Kildee 
Alexander Edwards(OK) Кіестка 
Anderson Emerson Kolbe 
Annunzio English Konnyu 
Anthony Espy Kostmayer 
Applegate Evans LaFalce 
Aspin Fascell Lagomarsino 
Atkins Fawell Lancaster 
AuCoin Feighan Lantos 
Barnard Fields Leath (TX) 
Barton Fish Lehman (CA) 
Bateman Flake Lehman (FL) 
Bates Flippo Leland 
Beilenson Florio Lent 
Bennett Levin (MI) 
Bentley Foley Levine (CA) 
Bereuter Ford (MI) Lewis (CA) 
Berman Ford (TN) Lewis (FL) 
Bevill Frank Lewis (GA) 
Bilbray Frost Lipinski 
Bliley Gallegly Lloyd 
Boehlert Gallo Lowery (CA) 
Boges Garcia Lowry (WA) 
Boland Gaydos Lujan 
Bonior Gejdenson Luken, Thomas 
Bonker Gilman MacKay 
Borski Gingrich Madigan 
Bosco Glickman Manton 
Boucher Gonzalez Markey 
Boulter Martin (NY) 
Boxer Gordon 
Brennan Grant Matsui 
Brooks Gray (IL) Mavroules 
Broomfield Gray (PA) Mazzoli 
Brown (CA) Green McCloskey 
Bruce Guarini McCollum 
Bryant Gunderson McCurdy 
Buechner Hall (OH) McDade 
Bustamante Hall (TX) McGrath 
Byron Hamilton McHugh 
Campbell Hammerschmidt McMillan (NC) 
Cardin Harris McMillen (MD) 
Carper Hastert Meyers 
Carr Hatcher Mfume 
Chandler Hawkins Mica 
Chapman Hayes (IL) Michel 
Clarke Hayes (LA) Miller (CA) 
Clinger Hefley Miller (OH) 
Coats Hefner Miller (WA) 
Coelho Henry Moakley 
Coleman(MO) Herger Molinari 
Coleman(TX) Hertel Mollohan 
Collins Hochbrueckner Montgomery 
Conte Hopkins Moody 
Conyers Horton Morella 
Cooper Houghton Morrison (CT) 
Coyne Howard Morrison (WA) 
Daniel Hoyer Mrazek 
Darden Hubbard Murphy 
Daub Hughes Murtha 
Davis (MI) Hunter Myers 
de la Garza Hutto Nagle 
DeFazio Hyde Natcher 
Dellums Ireland Neal 
Derrick Jacobs Nelson 
DeWine Jeffords Nichols 
Dicks Jenkins Nowak 
Dingell Johnson (СТ) Oakar 
DioGuardi Johnson (SD) Oberstar 
Dixon Jones (NC) Obey 
Donnelly Jones (TN) Olin 
Dorgan (ND) Jontz Ortiz 
Downey Kanjorski Owens (NY) 
Duncan Kaptur Owens (UT) 
Durbin Kastenmeier Oxley 
Dwyer Kennedy 
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Panetta Sawyer Sundquist 
Parris Saxton Swift 

Scheuer Synar 
Patterson Schneider Tallon 
Pease Schuette Tauzin 
Pelosi Schulze lor 
Pepper Schumer Thomas (GA) 
Perkins Sharp Torres 
Petri Shays Torricelli 
Pickett Sikorski Towns 
Porter Sisisky Traficant 
Price (IL) Skaggs Traxler 
Price (NC) Skeen Valentine 
Quillen Skelton Vander Jagt 
Rahall Slattery Vento 
Rangel Slaughter (NY) Visclosky 
Ravenel Slaughter (VA) Volkmer 
Ray Smith (FL) Vucanovich 
Regula Smith (IA) Walgren 
Rhodes Smith (NE) Watkins 
Richardson Smith (NJ) Waxman 
Ridge Smith (TX) Weiss 
Rinaldo Smith, Robert Weldon 
Ritter (NH) Wheat 
Robinson Smith, Robert Whitten 
Rodino (OR) W! 
Roe Snowe Wilson 
Rogers Solarz Wise 
Rose Spence Wolf 
Rostenkowski Spratt Wolpe 
Roukema St Germain Wortley 
Rowland(CT) Staggers Wyden 
Rowland(GA) Stallings Yates 
Roybal Stangeland Yatron 
Russo Stark Young (AK) 
Sabo Stokes Young (FL) 
Saiki Stratton 
Savage Studds 

NAYS—65 

Archer Dreier Nielson 
Armey Erdreich Penny 
Badham Frenzel Roberts 
Baker Gekas Roth 
Ballenger Gibbons Schaefer 
Bartlett Grandy Sensenbrenner 
Bilirakis Gregg Shaw 
Brown (CO) Hansen Shumway 
Bunning Hiler Shuster 
Burton Holloway Smith, Denny 
Callahan Inhofe (OR) 
Cheney Kasich Solomon 
Coble Kyl Stenholm 
Combest Stump 
Coughlin Lightfoot Sweeney 
Craig Lukens, Donald Swindall 
Crane Tauke 
Dannemeyer Marlenee Thomas (CA) 
Davis (IL) Martin (IL) Upton 
DeLay McCandless Walker 

McEwen Weber 
Dornan (CA) Moorhead Whittaker 

NOT VOTING—27 
Andrews Edwards(CA) Lott 
Biaggi Mack 
Chappell Gephardt Mineta 
Clay Gradison Pickle 
Courter Huckaby Pursell 
Crockett Kemp Roemer 
Dowdy Kolter Schroeder 
Dymally Leach (IA) Udall 
Early Livingston Wylie 
П 1250 
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changed their votes from yea“ to 
“nay.” 

Mr. BUECHNER and Mr. DORGAN 
of North Dakota changed their votes 
from “пау” to “yea.” 

So the Senate bill was passed. 

The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
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have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks, and 
to include extraneous material, on S. 
1667, the Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mrs. 
Emery, one of his secretaries. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Hallen, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
with an amendment in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested, a 
bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 148. An act to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan as wil- 
derness, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 2939) “an act to amend title 
28, United States Code, with respect to 
kc: appointment of independent coun- 
se а 


КЕРОНТ ON IRAN-UNITED 
STATES CLAIMS TRIBUNAL— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 100-137) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read, and, without 
objection, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
D of today, Friday, November 20, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Мт. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked to proceed for 1 minute so that I 
might inquire of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader the program for the bal- 
ance of this day and next week, and if 
the gentleman could take a look into 
his crystal ball. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
5 minority leader yield to 
me 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
gram for the House of Representatives 
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for today is completed, with the excep- 
tion of the consideration of adjourn- 
ment resolution, which will immedi- 
ately follow our colloquy. Under this 
resolution, the House will not be in 
session unless an emergency arises 
next week, Thanksgiving week, but 
would return on November 30 at noon 
for a pro forma session and on Tues- 
day, December 1, the House would 
meet at noon to consider the Private 
Calendar and five bills under suspen- 
sion of the rules: 

H.R. 2142, Nevada Wilderness Desig- 
nation Act of 1987; 

S. 1297, De Soto National Trail 
Study Act; 

S. 578, to designate the Trail of 
Tears as a national historic trail; and 

S. 860, to designate “The Star and 
Stripes Forever” as the National 
March of the United States. 

We had hoped to have a small musi- 
cal interlude while I announced that, 
but it has not been possible to arrange 
it. 

And H.R. 1807, to amend the Small 
Business Act to reform the capital 
ownership development program. 

Then on Wednesday, December 2, 
subject to a unanimous-consent re- 
quest which I shall offer, the House 
will meet at noon to consider H.R. 791, 
the National Ground Water Contami- 
nation Research Act of 1987, subject 
to a rule being granted. 

We intend that recorded votes or- 
dered on suspensions debated on Tues- 
day, December 1, be then considered 
at the close of the action on H.R. 791 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

On Thursday, December 3, and the 
balance of the week, the House will 
consider House Joint Resolution 395, 
the continuing resolution for fiscal 
year 1988, subject to a rule being 
granted. 

Of course, conference reports may 
be brought up at any time and any 
further program will be announced 
later; but that constitutes our present 
plans for the week of the 30th of No- 
vember. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished leader. 

I assume, as the gentleman indi- 
cates, that the balance of our business 
here would be the consideration of an 
adjournment resolution, and we may 
ог may not anticipate a rolicall on that 
particular resolution. 

But let me just voluntarily say some- 
thing here, that we have for quite 
some long time set aside this next 
week, Thanksgiving week, for Mem- 
bers to go back to their districts and 
do the ususal things you do during the 
Thanksgiving week. If there are Mem- 
bers who feel because they have been 
kind of left out of the action with re- 
spect to summitry and deficit reduc- 
tion during the last 2 weeks, let me 
assure those Members that if it were 
possible to have everybody participat- 
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ing on a daily basis, it would have been 
fine, but it is a little bit impractical. 

That does not suggest that you folks 
have not been doing your normal 
work, as we have been trying to do 
ours. 

Then finally, that if there is, would 
be or could be, some final resolution of 
what we have been laboring over later 
this afternoon, we could not possibly 
within the next week or 10 days do 
some of the things we would all like to 
do to help the process along, because 
we are waiting on the other body, 
frankly, to take up what I understand 
would be the reconciliation measure 
that we passed in this body, and then 
if I could maybe look into my scenario 
аз I see it unfolding, the other body 
will certainly want to work its will on 
that measure, and then ultimately I 
suspect it will be different from what 
we pass here in the House. 

The normal procedure is to go to 
conference, and so you see, we have no 
control over that situation whatsoever 
here in the House. 

For those who might think that we 
ought to all stick around here next 
week, for whatever reason, admittedly 
you could find all kinds of things to 
do; but on that key issue, it is imprac- 
tical to think that we can do anything 
more until the other body acts, and 
then we will respond appropriately. 
The majority leader and I have been 

about ways and means by 
which we might give our membership 
here the opportunity to express their 
will on the things we have tentatively 
put together, which obviously do not 
meet with unanimous approval on 
either side, and frankly which is going 
to take one whale of a lot of give and 
take to reach a final conclusion on. 

I apologize to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader for volunteering that, but 
I think it might help to clear the air 
here a little bit to facilitate the busi- 
ness at hand and let Members do what 
they want to do. 

Mr. FOLEY. I agree with the com- 
ments of the distinguished Republican 
leader. I think it is very helpful that 
he makes them. 

We are in a position to implement 
through the normal legislative process 
any undertakings to meet the deficit 
reduction, but there would be in my 
judgment nothing accomplished by at- 
tempting to meet next week before we 
have an opportunity to actually con- 
sider what the Senate will do in its leg- 
islative schedule. So I would suggest, 
as the distinguished gentleman says, 
that is not likely to produce any faster 
resolution of the issue. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Do I understand that the sequester 
order now will be signed prior to mid- 
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night, is that where we are headed, in 
terms of both sides of the conflict? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further to me, I 
think the gentleman from Wisconsin 
was about to ask a similar question. He 
expressed some concern about that. 

It is our information that the se- 
quester order will be signed by the 
President tonight and that any legisla- 
tion which would have authorized a 
delay in the sequester order which 
might have been considered by the 
House and the Senate today would not 
be agreed to by the President and 
would not be signed, but would be 
vetoed if it were presented to him. 

We had arranged yesterday for a 
meeting of the Committee on Rules 
and they had reported a resolution eli- 
gible for today to postpone the seques- 
tration effective immediately, but we 
have been advised that the President 
will not agree to such a resolution and 
will exercise his constitutional author- 
ity not to approve such a resolution. 

Under the circumstances, there is no 
practical expectation that this House 
or the other body could effectively 
delay sequestration at this point. 

On the other hand, there is what I 
might call a high degree of optimism, 
at least some would find optimistic as- 
pects of it, that the agreement that 
has been under consideration will be 
effective today and that it can be 
brought into fully legislative effect in 
the coming weeks, and that when that 
is accomplished we would assume the 
termination of any sequestration activ- 
ity with the adoption of measures 
which otherwise meet the goals of the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Deficit Re- 
duction Balanced Budget Act of 1987. 

I would also suggest to the Members 
that we hope the executive depart- 
ment will exercise its best efforts 
within the requirements of the law to 
minimize to the extent possible by law 
any adverse or inequitable effects of 
the sequestration order. 
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This would be as a matter of course 
perhaps for later consideration of 
committees of both bodies and the 
President to consider whether any 
action might ultimately be taken that 
would extinguish any adverse, any 
negative consequences of the seques- 
tration order’s temporary operation. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. MICHEL. I will be happy to 
ee to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
5 

Mr. OBEY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. First of all, I want to per- 
sonally extend my gratitude to the mi- 
nority leader and to the majority 
leader for what I know have been her- 
culean efforts on both their parts to 
try to bring that conference to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and a rational com- 
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promise among everybody. I think it is 
safe to say that if the conference had 
had the same willingness to look at 
larger questions on the part of all of 
the Members of the House that we 
have had on the part of both of our 
colleagues that the country would be 
in a whole lot better shape today than 
it is. 

Having said that, let me simply 
follow up the point made by the ma- 
jority leader. It was my understanding, 
and what the majority leader was 
saying is that it was originally the 
intent, at least in the House, if there 
had been an agreement reached, it was 
the intent to bring up the motion to 
postpone sequestration on the grounds 
that there had been an agreement 
reached which would supersede that, 
but the majority leader is now indicat- 
ing that there is no practical possibili- 
ty that the President would sign that. 

Mr. FOLEY. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is correct. 

Мг. OBEY. It is my understanding 

that it has been indicated that it 
would be difficult and probably impos- 
sible to get it through the Senate, 
also. 
My question is, What does that 
mean in terms of how they are going 
to repair the damage to some of the 
groups in this society who may suffer 
immediate е because sequestra- 
tion is going into effect? It would have 
seemed to me the better part of judg- 
ment for the White House to agree to 
accept a delay of sequestration as long 
as we had to deal further, because oth- 
erwise we are going to have groups like 
dairy farmers, for instance, who are 
expected to suffer an immediate 90- 
cent-per-hundredweight reduction in 
the milk checks they would get. I 
wonder if there are any plans afoot on 
the part of the White House to restore 
those reductions? 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. FOLEY. There is no specific un- 
dertaking to do that, but I personally 
feel that if we are successful, as I hope 
we will be very shortly, in reaching an 
agreement and it is implemented, that 
in the implementation of that agree- 
ment we ought to consider and act 
upon any groups that are especially 
disadvantaged by the temporary oper- 
ation of the sequestral order. 

I would be willing to do my best to 
see that is accomplished. It is a matter 
for the judgment of the collective 
bodies and the President in any legis- 
lation that might come forward in the 
coming weeks. But I certainly think it 
would be fair and equitable not to put 
the burden of sequestration acciden- 
tally, accidentally on certain groups 
that would be affected during this in- 
terim period. 

Mr. OBEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I certainly appreciate 
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that attitude on the part of the major- 
ity leader. I have to say again that I 
really believe it would have been 
better for us to vote to delay seques- 
tration. I wish the President had not 
indicated that he would have vetoed 
that but I also want to say that I 
think it is important for people on 
both sides of the aisle to understand 
that any problems that occur are not 
going to happen because of the fail- 
ings of either the minority leader or 
the majority leader, or anybody else in 
that conference. If we had had the 
same kind of flexibility exhibited by a 
whole lot of people outside of the 
room that I think we had inside the 
room, we would not be in this mess 
today. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, if I 
might make a comment at this point 
briefly, I recognize there are probably 
going to be some mismatches here if 
this runs the next week or 2 weeks. I 
am not altogether sure under one set 
of circumstances one program actually 
fairs better or gets reduced. I cannot 
imagine that within the timeframe 
that we have scheduled for ourselves 
to resolve this overall issue that it is 
going to be that profound a thing. But 
I think when the time comes we might 
very well take a look at what that mis- 
match is, and redress it in whatever 
form we feel appropriate at that time. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate the leader yielding. I share 
the concerns of my colleague from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Овкү]. I want to make 
one thing clear that we ought not 
leave this Chamber in any way, shape, 
or form blaming the President of the 
United States for what is going to be a 
temporary problem in dairy We 
brought this up when we considered 
the Gramm-Rudman conference 
report, pointed out that this was the 
one difference between this Gramm- 
Rudman conference and what we did 
under Gramm-Rudman 2 years ago, 
and I have to tell my friend and col- 
league from Wisconsin that your lead- 
ership promised me this correction 
was going to be taken care of. 

So let us not blame this on the Presi- 
dent of the United States at this point. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TAUKE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I am inter- 
ested in knowing how the negotiated 
agreement will be implemented. From 
what I have heard from the discus- 
sion, it appeared as if we would not 
have an opportunity to act on any por- 
tion of that agreement until after the 
Senate had acted on reconciliation, 
and then it came back to us in the 
form of a conference report and recon- 
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ciliation which would mean of course 
an up-or-down vote on the tax por- 
tions and the entitlement portions at 
that point. Then I would assume that 
our only other opportunity would be 
under the continuing resolution. 

Should I perceive that we will never 
get an opportunity to vote on the 
package as a whole, first; and second, 
that the only way we will have an op- 
portunity to consider portions of the 
package will be under the conference 
report on reconciliation and under the 
continuing resolution? 

Mr. MICHEL. I wish I were knowl- 
edgeable enough to give my colleagues 
a clear definitive answer to both of 
those questions. I think what we are in 
the process of formulating hopefully 
аз soon as we are concluded here with 
our duties, hopefully in a final agree- 
ment downstairs, but it would involve 
the sending to the President simulta- 
neously a continuing resolution and a 
reconciliation measure upon which the 
President can exercise his judgment 
one way or another, signing or vetoing. 
Frankly, the majority leader and I 
have also been discussing very prelimi- 
narily the plight that the gentleman 
so well describes here of many in the 
House who have had under that given 
set of circumstances, or have been 
denied the opportunity to at least 
have some further play in the makeup 
of what is finally agreed to. 

If we can orchestrate the kind of sit- 
uation that gives the Members the 
kind of opportunity other than nor- 
mally that straight up-or-down vote on 
a conference report that we are usual- 
ly confronted with, we are going to try 
and make every attempt to do that be- 
cause my understanding on both sides 
of the aisle is that there are Members 
who have some other ideas that they 
would like to put together in some 
form, but that is very preliminary at 
this particular juncture. 

I cannot give a definitive answer. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOWARD). Тһе time of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] has ex- 
pired. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 
1987 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business 
in order under the Calendar Wednes- 
day rule be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day, December 2, 1987. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOWARD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

There was no objection. 
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HOUR OF MEETING ON 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1987 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns on Tuesday, December 
1, 1987, it adjourn to meet at noon on 
Wednesday, December 2, 1987. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Howarp). Is there objection to the re- 
qe of the gentleman from Washing- 

n 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
ACCEPT RESIGNATIONS AND 


BOARDS, AND COMMITTEES, 
NOTWITHSTANDING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, notwith- 
standing any adjournment of the 
House until Monday, November 30, 
1987, the Speaker be authorized to 
accept resignations, and to appoint 
commissions, boards, and committees 
authorized by law or by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOWARD), Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE FROM FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER 20, 1987, OR 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1987, 
OR TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 
1987, TO MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
30, 1987, AND OF THE SENATE 
FROM FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 
1987, OR MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
23, 1987, OR TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 24, 1987, TO MONDAY, NO- 
VEMBER 30, 1987 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 220) and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent reso- 
lution, as follows: 

H. Сон. RES. 220 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, November 20, 
1987, or Monday, November 23, 1987, or 
Tuesday, November 24, 1987, pursuant to a 
motion made by the majority leader, or his 
designee, in accordance with this resolution, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian 
on Monday, November 30, 1987, and that 
when the Senate adjourns on Friday, No- 
vember 20, 1987, or Monday, November 23, 
1987, or Tuesday, November 24, 1987, pursu- 
ant to a motion made by the majority 
leader, or his designee, in accordance with 
the resolution, it stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock ante meridiem on Monday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1987. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the previous question is 
ordered on the concurrent resolution. 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
quorum is on the concurrent resolu- 

on. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

RECORDED VOTE 

Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a recorded vote. 

А recorded vote was ordered. 

The vote was taken by electronic 
device, and there were—ayes 210, noes 
181, not voting 42, as follows: 


[Roll No. 447] 

AYES—210 
Ackerman Hansen Pashayan 
Akaka Hatcher Patterson 
Annunzio Hawkins 
Anthony Hayes (IL) Pelosi 
Applegate Hayes (LA) Perkins 
Aspin Hertel Pickett 
Atkins Hochbrueckner Price (IL) 
Barnard Horton Price (NC) 
Bates Houghton Quillen 
Bennett Howard Rahall 
Berman Hoyer Rangel 
Bevill Hutto Ravenel 
Bilbray Hyde Ray 
Boggs Jacobs Richardson 
Bonior Jenkins Rodino 
Bonker Johnson(SD) Roe 
Borski Jones (NC) Rose 
Bosco Jontz Rostenkowski 
Boucher Kaptur Roukema 
Boxer Kastenmeier Rowland (GA) 
Brooks Kennedy ybal 
Brown (CA) Kildee Russo 
Bustamante Kleczka Sabo 
Campbell LaFalce Savage 
Cardin Lancaster Sawyer 
Clarke Lehman(CA) Scheuer 
Coelho Lehman (FL) Schumer 
Collins Leland Shumway 
Conyers Lent Shuster 
Cooper Levin (MI) Sikorski 
Coyne Levine (CA) Sisisky 
Daniel Lewis (GA) Skaggs 
Darden Lipinski Skeen 
de la Garza Lowry (WA) Skelton 
DeFazio ujan Slattery 
Dellums Luken, Thomas Smith (FL) 
Dicks Smith (IA) 
Dingell Manton Smith (NJ) 
Dixon Markey Smith (TX) 
Donnelly Martinez Smith, Denny 
Downey Matsui (OR) 
Durbin Mavroules Solarz 
Dwyer Mazzoli Spratt 
Espy McCloskey St Germain 
Evans Staggers 
Fascell McGrath Stallings 
Flake McHugh Stokes 
Flippo McMillen (MD) Stratton 
Florio Mfume Studds 
Foglietta Mica 
Foley Michel Tauzin 
Ford (MI) Miller (CA) Taylor 
Ford (TN) Moakley Thomas (GA) 
Frank Mollohan Torres 
Frenzel Montgomery Torricelli 
Frost Moody Towns 
Gallo Morrison (CT) Traficant 
Garcia k Vento 
Gaydos Murtha Volkmer 
Gejdenson Nagle Walgren 
Gibbons Natcher Waxman 
Gonzalez Nelson Weiss 
Goodling Nichols Wheat 
Gordon Nowak Whitten 
Grant Oakar Wilson 
Gray (IL) Oberstar Wise 
Gray (PA) Olin Wolpe 
Green Ortiz Wortley 
Guarini Owens (NY) Yates 
Hall (OH) Owens (UT) 
Hamilton Panetta 

NOES—181 
Anderson Armey Badham 
Archer AuCoin Ballenger 
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Bartlett Gingrich Oxley 
Barton Glickman 
Bateman Grandy Parris 
Beilenson Gunderson Penny 
Bentley Hall (TX) Petri 
Bereuter Hammerschmidt Porter 
Bilirakis Harris Regula 
ВШеу Hastert Rhodes 
Boehlert Hefley Ridge 
Boulter Hefner Rinaldo 

Henry Ritter 
Broomfield Herger Roberts 
Brown (CO) Hiler Robinson 
Bruce Holloway Rogers 
Bryant Hopkins Roth 
Buechner Hubbard Rowland (CT) 
Bunning Hughes Salki 
Burton Hunter Saxton 
Byron Inhofe Schaefer 
Callahan Jeffords Schuette 
Carper Johnson (CT) Schulze 
Carr Kanjorski Sensenbrenner 
Chandler Kasich Sharp 
Chapman Kennelly Shaw 
Cheney Kolbe Shays 
Clinger Konnyu Slaughter (NY) 
Costs Kostmayer Slaughter (VA) 
Coble Kyl Smith (NE) 
Coleman (МО)  Lagomarsino Smith, Robert. 
Coleman (TX)  Latta (NH) 
Combest Leath (TX) Smith, Robert 
Conte Lewis (CA) (OR) 
Coughlin Lewis (FL) Snowe 
Craig Lightfoot Solomon 
Crane Lloyd Spence 
Daub Lowery (CA) Stangeland 
Davis (IL) Lukens, Donald Stenholm 
DeLay Stump 
Derrick Sundquist 
DeWine Marlenee Sweeney 
Dickinson Martin (IL) Swindall 
DioGuardi Martin (NY) Synar 
Dorgan (ND) McCandless Tallon 
Dornan (CA) McCollum Tauke 
Dreier McDade ‘Thomas (CA) 
Duncan McEwen er 
Dyson McMillan(NC) Upton 
Eckart Meyers Valentine 
Edwards (OK) Miller (OH) Vander Jagt 
Emerson Miller (WA) Visclosky 
English Molinari Vucanovich 
Erdreich Moorhead Walker 
Fawell Morella Weber 
Feighan Morrison (WA) Weldon 
Fields Murphy olf 
Fish Myers Wyden 
Gallegly Neal Yatron 
Gekas Nielson Young (AK) 
Gilman Obey Young (FL) 

NOT VOTING—42 
Alexander Edwards(CA) Mack 
Andrews Fazio Mineta 
Baker Gephardt Pepper 
Biaggi Gradison Pickle 
Boland Gregg Pursell 
Chappell Huckaby Roemer 
Clay Ireland Schneider 
Courter Jones (TN) 
Crockett Kemp Stark 
Dannemeyer Kolter Udall 
Davis (MI) Lantos Watkins 
Dowdy Leach (IA) Whittaker 
Dymally ш 
Early Lott Wylie 
П 1330 
So the concurrent resolution was 

agreed to. 


The result of the vote was an- 
nounced as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES 
ON Н.Б. 2310, AIRPORT AND 
AIRWAY IMPROVEMENT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1987 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 2310) to 
amend the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 for the purpose 
of extending the authorization of ap- 
propriations for airport and airway im- 
provements, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 

From the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, for consid- 
eration of titles I and III of the House 
bill and title I of the Senate amend- 
ment, and modifications committed to 
conference: Messrs. HOWARD, ANDER- 
SON,  MINETA,  OBERSTAR, NOWAK, 
RAHALL, VISCLOSEY (for consideration 
of section 109 of the Senate amend- 
ment only, in lieu of Mr. RAHALL), 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, SHUSTER, STANGE- 
LAND, GINGRICH, and PACKARD (for con- 
sideration of section 120 of the Senate 
amendment only, in lieu of Mr. SHU- 
STER). 

From the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, for consider- 
ation of section 102(b) of the House 
bill and sections 107 and 120 of the 
Senate amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference: Messrs. Roz, 
McCurpy, GLICKMAN, LUJAN, and 
LEWIS of Florida. 

From the Committee on Ways and 
Means, for consideration of title П and 
section 114 of the House bill and title 
II and section 114 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: Messrs. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, GIBBONS, and PICKLE, Mrs. 
KENNELLY, Mr. Duncan, and Mr. DAUB. 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
CONFEREES ON H.R. 3051, AIR- 
LINE PASSENGER PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1987 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the au- 
thority granted earlier today, the 
Chair names the following additional 
conferees on the bill H.R. 3051: 

From the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, as additional conferees for the 
consideration of section 5 of the 
Senate amendment and modifications 
committed to conference, and as exclu- 
sive conferees for the consideration of 
section 6 of the Senate amendment 
and modifications committed to con- 
ference, (in lieu of conferees from the 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation previously named): 
Messrs. Roprno, EDWARDS of Califor- 
nia, GLICKMAN, FISH, and DANNE- 
MEYER. 

The Clerk will notify the Senate of 
the change in conferees. 
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PROVIDING FOR POSSIBLE AD- 
JOURNMENT TO MONDAY, NO- 
VEMBER 23, 1987 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, unless it ad- 
journs pursuant to the provisions of 
House Congressional Resolution 220, 
that it stand adjourned to meet at 
noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. WALKER. Reserving the right 
to object, is that a change in the 
schedule as previously announced? 

Mr. COELHO. No. This is just in 
case something would happen that we 
are protected and can meet if neces- 
sary. 


Mr. WALKER. I would like to have 
an explanation of this. 

The SPEAKER. Let the Chair re- 
spond to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

This is only a stand-by in the event 
that the Senate failed to complete the 
action on the adjournment resolution 
so that we would have a pro forma ses- 
sion. We do not expect that to occur. 

Mr. WALKER. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 
2939, INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 
REAUTHORIZATION ACT OF 
1987 


Mr. GLICKMAN submitted the fol- 
lowing conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 2939) to amend 
title 28, United States Code, with re- 
spect to the appointment of independ- 
ent counsel. 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. 100-452) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2939) to amend title 28, United States Code, 
with respect to the appointment of inde- 
pendent counsel, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Independent 
Counsel Reauthorization Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 2. AMENDMENTS RELATING TO INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL. 


Chapter 40 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended to read as follows: 
“CHAPTER 40—INDEPENDENT COUNSEL 


“Sec. 
“591. Applicability of provisions of this 
chapter. 
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“592, Preliminary investigation and appli- 
cation for appointment of an 
independent counsel. 

“$93. Duties of the division of the court. 

“594. Authority and duties of an independ- 
ent counsel. 

“595. Congressional oversight. 

“596. Removal of an independent counsel; 
termination of office. 

“597. Led with Department of Jus- 


“598. Severability. 
“599. Termination of effect of chapter. 
“9591. Applicability of provisions of this chapter 

“(а) PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION WITH RE- 
SPECT TO CERTAIN COVERED PERSONS,— The At- 
torney General shall conduct a preliminary 
investigation in accordance with section 
592 whenever the Attorney General receives 
information sufficient to constitute grounds 
to investigate whether any person described 
in subsection (б) may have violated any 
Federal criminal law other than a violation 
classified as a Class B or C misdemeanor or 
an infraction. 

"(b) PERSONS TO WHOM SUBSECTION (a) AP- 
LEM persons referred to in subsection 

а) are— 

“(1) the President and Vice President; 

"(2) any individual serving in a position 
listed in section 5312 of title 5; 

“(3) any individual working in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President who is compen- 
sated at a rate of pay at or above level II of 
rie 5 Schedule under section 5313 of 

“(4) any Assistant Attorney General and 
any individual working in the Department 
of Justice who is compensated at a rate of 
pay at or above level III of the Executive 
Schedule under section 5314 of title 5; 

“(5) the Director of Central Intelligence, 
the Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 

“(6) any individual who leaves any office 
or position described in any of paragraphs 
(1) through (5) of this subsection, during the 
incumbency of the President under whom 
such individual served in the office or posi- 
tion plus one year after such incumbency, 
but in no event longer than a period of three 
years after the individual leaves the office or 
position; 

“(7) any individual who held an office or 
position described in any of paragraphs (1) 
through (5) of this subsection during the in- 
cumbency of one President and who contin- 
ued to hold the office or position for not 
more than 90 days into the term of the next 
President, during the 1-year period after the 
individual leaves the office or position; and 

“(8) the chairman and treasurer of the 
principal national campaign committee 
seeking the election or reelection of the 
President, and any officer of that committee 
exercising authority at the national level, 
during the incumbency of the President. 

"(c) PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION WITH RE- 
SPECT TO PERSONS NOT LISTED IN SUBSECTION 
(b).—The Attorney General may conduct а 
preliminary investigation in accordance 
with section 592 if— 

"(1) the Attorney General receives infor- 
mation sufficient to constitute grounds to 
investigate whether any person other than a 
person described in subsection (b) may have 
violated any Federal criminal law other 
than a violation classified as a Class Bor C 
misdemeanor or an infraction; and 

“(2) the Attorney General determines that 
an investigation or prosecution of the 
person, with respect to the information re- 
ceived, by the Attorney General or other offi- 
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cer of the Department of Justice may result 
in a personal, financial, or political conflict 
of interest. 

"(d) EXAMINATION OF INFORMATION TO DE- 
TERMINE NEED FOR PRELIMINARY INVESTIGA- 


TION.— 

*(1) FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED.—In deter- 
mining under subsection (a) or (c) for sec- 
tion 592(c)(2)) whether grounds to investi- 
gate exist, the Attorney General shall consid- 


er only— 
“(А) the specificity of the information re- 
ceived; and 
“(В) the credibility of the source of the in- 
tion. 


отта! 

“(2) TIME PERIOD FOR MAKING DETERMINA- 
TION.—The Attorney General shall determine 
whether grounds to investigate егізі not 
later than 15 days after the information is 
first received. If within that 15-day period 
the Attorney General determines that the in- 
formation is not specific or is not from a 
credible source, then the Attorney General 
shall close the matter. If within that 15-day 


making that determination, commence a 
preliminary investigation with respect to 
that information. If the Attorney General is 
unable to determine, within that 15-day 
period, whether the information is specific 
and from a credible source, the Attorney 
General shall, at the end of that 15-day 
period, commence a preliminary investiga- 
tion with respect to that information. 

“(е) RECUSAL OF ATTORNEY GENERAL.— 

“(1) WHEN RECUSAL IS REQUIRED.—If infor- 
mation received under this chapter involves 
the Attorney General or a person with whom 
the Attorney General has a current or recent 
ا‎ or financial relationship, the Attor- 

General shall recuse himself or herself 
by Ге M rendir ы the next most senior officer 
in the Department of Justice whom that in- 
formation does not involve and who does 
not have a current or recent personal or fi- 
nancial relationship with such person to 
perform the duties assigned under this chap- 
ter to the Attorney General with respect to 
that information. 

“(2) REQUIREMENTS FOR RECUSAL DETERMINA- 
TION.—The Attorney General shall, before 
personally making any other determination 
under this chapter with respect to informa- 
tion received under this chapter, determine 
under paragraph (1) whether to recuse him- 
self or herself with respect to that informa- 
tion. A determination to recuse shall be in 
writing, shall identify the facts considered 
by the Attorney General, and shall set forth 
the reasons for the recusal. The Attorney 
General shall file this determination with 
any notification or application submitted 
to the division of the court under this chap- 
ter with respect to the information involved. 
“8592. Preliminary investigation and application 

for appointment of an independent counsel 

“(a) CONDUCT OF PRELIMINARY INVESTIGA- 
TION.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—A preliminary investiga- 
tion conducted under this chapter shall be of 
such matters as the Attorney General con- 
siders appropriate in order to make a deter- 
mination, under subsection (b) от (с), on 
whether further investigation is warranted, 


mination not later than 90 days after the 
preliminary investigation is commenced, 
except that, in the case of a preliminary in- 
vestigation commenced after a congression- 
al request under subsection (g), the Attorney 
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General shall make such determination not 
later than 90 days after the request is re- 
ceived. The Attorney General shall promptly 
notify the division of the court specified in 
section 593(a) of the commencement of such 
preliminary se pe ide and the 4455 of 
such commencement. 

“(2) LIMITED AUTHORITY OF ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL.—(A) In conducting preliminary inves- 
tigations under this chapter, the Attorney 
General shall have no authority to convene 
grand juries, plea bargain, grant immunity, 


or issue 

i The Attorney General shall not 
base a determination under this chapter 
that information with respect to a violation 
of criminal law by a person is not specific 
and from a credible source upon a determi- 
nation that such person lacked the state of 
mind required for the violation of criminal 
law. 

“(ii) The Attorney General shall not base a 
determination under this chapter that there 
are no reasonable grounds to believe that 
further investigation is warranted, upon a 
determination that such person lacked the 
state of mind required for the violation of 
criminal law involved, unless there is clear 
and convincing evidence that the person 
lacked such state of mind. 

“(3) EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PRELIMINARY IN- 
VESTIGATION.—The Attorney General may 
apply to the division of the court for a single 
extension, for a period of not more than 60 
days, of the 90-day period referred to in 
paragraph (1). The division of the court 
may, upon a showing of good cause, grant 

tension. 


ех 

"(b) DETERMINATION THAT FURTHER INVESTI- 
GATION NOT WARRANTED.— 

"(1) NOTIFICATION OF DIVISION OF THE 
COURT.—If the Attorney General, upon com- 
pletion of a preliminary investigation under 
this chapter, determines that there are no 
reasonable grounds to believe that further 
investigation is warranted, the Attorney 
General shall promptly so notify the divi- 
sion of the court, and the division of the 
court shall have no power to appoint an in- 
dependent counsel with respect to the mat- 
ters involved. 

“(2) FORM OF NOTIFICATION.—Such notifica- 
tion shall contain a summary of the infor- 
mation received and a summary of the re- 
sults of the preliminary investigation. 

"(c) DETERMINATION THAT FURTHER INVESTI- 
GATION IS WARRANTED.— 

“(1) APPLICATION FOR APPOINTMENT OF INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL.—The Attorney General 
shall apply to the division of the court for 
the appointment о/ an independent counsel 


“(A) the Attorney General, upon comple- 
tion of a preliminary investigation under 
this chapter, determines that there are rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that further in- 
vestigation is warranted; or 

“(В) the 90-day period referred to іп sub- 
section (a)(1) and any extension granted 
under subsection (a, have elapsed and 
the Attorney General has not filed a notifi- 
cation with the division of the court under 
subsection (b)(1). 


In determining under this chapter whether 
reasonable grounds exist to warrant further 
investigation, the Attorney General shall 
comply with the written or other established 
policies of the Department of Justice with 
respect to the conduct of criminal investiga- 
tions. 


“(2) RECEIPT OF ADDITIONAL INFORMATION.— 
If, after submitting a notification under 
subsection (b)(1), the Attorney General re- 
ceives additional information sufficient to 
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constitute grounds to investigate the mat- 
ters to which such notification related, the 
Attorney General shall— 

“(А) conduct such additional preliminary 
investigation as the Attorney General con- 
siders appropriate for a period of not more 
than 90 days after the date on which such 
additional information is received; and 

“(B) otherwise comply with the provisions 
of this section with respect to such addition- 
al preliminary investigation to the same 
extent as any other preliminary investiga- 
tion under this section. 

"(d) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Any appli- 
cation for the appointment of an independ- 
ent counsel under this chapter shall contain 
sufficient information to assist the division 
of the court in selecting an independent 
counsel and in defining that independent 
counsel’s prosecutorial jurisdiction so that 
the independent counsel has adequate au- 
thority to fully investigate and prosecute the 
subject matter and all matters related to 
that subject matter. 

“(e) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION.—Except 
as otherwise provided in this chapter, no of- 
ficer or employee of the Department of Jus- 
tice or an office of independent counsel 
may, without leave of the division of the 
court, disclose to any individual outside the 
Department of Justice or such office any no- 
tification, application, or any other docu- 
ment, materials, or memorandum supplied 
to the division of the court under this chap- 
ter. Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the withholding of in- 
formation from the Congress. 

“(/) LIMITATION ON JUDICIAL REVIEW.—The 
Attorney General’s determination under this 
chapter to apply to the division of the court 
for the appointment of an independent 
counsel shall not be reviewable in any court. 

“(g) CONGRESSIONAL REQUEST.— 

“(1) BY JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OR MEMBERS 
THEREOF.—The Committee on the Judiciary 
of either House of the Congress, or a majori- 
ty of majority party members or a majority 
of all nonmajority party members of either 
such committee, may request in writing that 
the Attorney General apply for the appoint- 
ment of an independent counsel. 

“(2) REPORT BY ATTORNEY GENERAL PURSU- 
ANT TO REQUEST.—Not later than 30 days 
after the receipt of a request under para- 
graph (1), the Attorney General shall submit, 
to the committee making the request, or to 
the committee on which the persons making 
the request serve, a report on whether the At- 
torney General has begun or will begin a 
preliminary investigation under this chap- 
ter of the matters with respect to which the 
request is made, in accordance with subsec- 
tion (a) or (c) of section 591, as the case may 
be. The report shall set forth the reasons for 
the Attorney General’s decision regarding 
such preliminary investigation as it relates 
to each of the matters with respect to which 
the congressional request is made. If there is 
such a preliminary investigation, the report 
shall include the date on which the prelimi- 
nary investigation began or will begin. 

"(3) SUBMISSION OF INFORMATION ІМ RE- 
SPONSE TO CONGRESSIONAL REQUEST.—At the 
same time as any notification, application, 
or any other document, material, or memo- 
randum is supplied to the division of the 
court pursuant to this section with respect 
to а preliminary investigation of any 
matter with respect to which a request is 
made under paragraph (1), such notifica- 
tion, application, or other document, mate- 
rial, or memorandum shall be supplied to 
the committee making the request, or to the 
committee on which the persons making the 
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request serve. If no application for the ap- 
pointment of an independent counsel is 
made to the division of the court under this 
section pursuant to such a preliminary in- 
vestigation, the Attorney General shall 
submit a report to that committee stating 
the reasons why such application was not 
made, addressing each matter with respect 
to which the congressional request was 


“(4) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION.—Any 
report, notification, application, or other 
document, material, or memorandum sup- 
plied to a committee under this subsection 
shall not be revealed to any third party, 
except that the committee may, either on its 
own initiative or upon the request of the At- 

General, make public such portion or 


dum as will not in the committee’s judgment 
prejudice the rights of any individual. 
“§ 593. Duties of the division of the court 

“(а) REFERENCE TO DIVISION OF THE 
Court.—The division of the court to which 
this chapter refers is the division established 
under section 49 of this title. 

“(0) APPOINTMENT AND JURISDICTION OF IN- 
DEPENDENT COUNSEL, — 

“(1) AUTHORITY.—Upon receipt of an appli- 
cation under section 592(c), the division of 
the court shall appoint an appropriate inde- 
pendent counsel and shall define that inde- 
pendent counsel’s prosecutorial jurisdiction. 

“(2) QUALIFICATIONS OF INDEPENDENT COUN- 
SEL.—The division of the court shall appoint 
as independent counsel an individual who 
has appropriate experience and who will 
conduct the investigation and any prosecu- 
tion in a prompt, responsible, and cost-effec- 
tive manner. The division of the court shall 
seek to appoint as independent counsel an 
individual who will serve to the extent nec- 
essary to complete the investigation and 
any prosecution without undue delay. The 
division of the court may not appoint as an 
independent counsel any person who holds 
any office of profit or trust under the United 


tates. 

“(3) SCOPE OF PROSECUTORIAL JURISDIC- 
TION.—In defining the independent counsel's 
prosecutorial jurisdiction, the division of 
the court shall assure that the independent 
counsel has adequate authority to fully in- 
vestigate and prosecute the subject matter 
with respect to which the Attorney General 
has requested the appointment of the inde- 
pendent counsel, and all matters related to 
that subject matter. Such jurisdiction shall 
also include the authority to investigate and 
prosecute Federal crimes, other than those 
classified as Class B or C misdemeanors or 
infractions, that may arise out of the inves- 
tigation or prosecution of the matter with 
respect to which the Attorney General’s re- 
quest was made, including perjury, obstruc- 
tion of justice, destruction of evidence, and 
intimidation of witnesses. 

“(4) DISCLOSURE OF IDENTITY AND PROSECU- 
TORIAL JURISDICTION.—An independent coun- 
sel’s identity and prosecutorial jurisdiction 
(including any expansion under subsection 
(c)) may not be made public except upon the 
request of the Attorney General or upon a 
determination of the division of the court 
that disclosure of the identity and prosecu- 
torial jurisdiction of such independent 
counsel would be in the best interests of jus- 
tice. In any event, the identity and prosecu- 
torial jurisdiction of such independent 
counsel shall be made public when any in- 
dictment is returned, or any criminal infor- 
mation is filed, pursuant to the independent 
counsel’s investigation. 
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“(с) EXPANSION OF JURISDICTION. — 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The division of the 
court, upon the request of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, may expand the prosecutorial jurisdic- 
tion of an independent counsel, and such ех- 
pansion may be in lieu of the appointment 
of another independent counsel. 

“(2) PROCEDURE FOR REQUEST BY INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL.—(A) If the independent counsel 
discovers or receives information about pos- 
sible violations of criminal law by persons 
as provided in section 591, which are not 
covered by the prosecutorial jurisdiction of 
the independent counsel, the independent 
counsel may submit such information to the 
Attorney General, The Attorney General 
shall then conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion of the information in accordance with 
the provisions of section 592, except that 
such preliminary investigation shall not 
exceed 30 days from the date such informa- 
tion is received. In making the determina- 
tions required by section 592, the Attorney 
General shall give great weight to any rec- 
ommendations of the independent counsel. 

“(B) If the Attorney General determines, 
after according great weight to the recom- 
mendations of the independent counsel, that 
there are no reasonable grounds to believe 
that further investigation is warranted, the 
Attorney General shall promptly so notify 
the division of the court and the division of 
the court shall have no power to expand the 
Jurisdiction of the independent counsel or to 
appoint another independent counsel with 
respect to the matters involved. 

"(C) If— 

“i) the Attorney General determines that 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that 
further investigation is warranted; or 

"(ii) the 30-day period referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A) elapses without a notifica- 
tion to the division of the court that no fur- 
ther investigation is warranted, 
the division of the court shall expand the ju- 
risdiction of the appropriate independent 
counsel to include the matters involved or 
shall appoint another independent counsel 
to investigate such matters, 

"(d) RETURN FOR FURTHER EXPLANATION.— 
Upon receipt of a notification under section 
592 or subsection (c)(2)(B) of this section 
from the Attorney General that there are no 
reasonable grounds to believe that further 
investigation is warranted with respect to 
information received under this chapter, the 
division of the court shall have no authority 
to overrule this determination but may 
return the matter to the Attorney General 
for further explanation of the reasons for 
such determination. 

"(e) VACANCIES.—If а vacancy in office 
arises by reason of the resignation, death, or 
removal of an independent counsel, the divi- 
sion of the court shall appoint an independ- 
ent counsel to complete the work of the inde- 
pendent counsel whose resignation, death, 
or removal caused the vacancy, except that 
in the case of a vacancy arising by reason of 
the removal of an independent counsel, the 
division of the court may appoint an acting 
independent counsel to serve until any judi- 
cial review of such removal is completed. 

“(f) ATTORNEYS’ FEES.— 

“(1) AWARD OF FEES.—Upon the request of 
an individual who is the subject of an inves- 
tigation conducted by an independent coun- 
sel pursuant to this chapter, the division of 
the court may, if no indictment is brought 
against such individual pursuant to that in- 
vestigation, award reimbursement for those 
reasonable attorneys’ fees incurred by that 
individual during that investigation which 
would not have been incurred but for the re- 
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quirements of this chapter. The division of 
the court shall notify the Attorney General 
of any request for attorneys’ fees under this 
subsection. 

“(2) EVALUATION OF FEES.—The division of 
the court may direct the Attorney General to 
file a written evaluation of any request for 
attorneys’ fees under this subsection, analyz- 
ing for each expense— 

“(А) the sufficiency of the documentation; 

“(B) the need or justification for the un- 
derlying item; and 

“(С) the reasonableness of the amount of 
money requested. 

“(0) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION.—The di- 
vision of the court may, subject to section 
594(h)(2), allow the disclosure of any notifi- 
cation, application, or any other document, 
material, or memorandum supplied to the 
division of the court under this chapter. 

“(һ) AMICUS CURIAE BRIEFS.— When present- 
ed with significant legal issues, the division 
of the court may disclose sufficient informa- 
tion about the issues to permit the filing of 
timely amicus curiae briefs. 


"8594. Authority and duties of an independent 
counsel 


"(a) AUTHORITIES.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, an i t 
counsel appointed under this chapter shall 
have, with respect to all matters in such in- 
dependent counsel's prosecutorial jurisdic- 
tion established under this chapter, full 
power and independent authority to exercise 
all investigative and prosecutorial func- 
tions and powers of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Attorney General, and any other of- 
ficer or employee of the Department of Jus- 
tice, except that the Attorney General shall 
exercise direction or control as to those mat- 
ters that specifically require the Attorney 
General's personal action under section 
2516 of title 18. Such investigative and pros- 
peus dem functions and powers shall in- 
с — 

“(1) conducting proceedings before grand 
juries and other investigations; 

"(2) participating in court proceedings 
and engaging in any litigation, including 
civil апа criminal matters, that such inde- 
pendent counsel considers necessary; 

"(3) appealing any decision of a court in 
ату case or proceeding in which such inde- 
pendent counsel participates in an official 
capacity; 

"(4) reviewing all documentary evidence 
available from any source; 

“(5) determining whether to contest the as- 
sertion of any testimonial privilege; 

“(6) receiving appropriate national securi- 
ty clearances and, if necessary, contesting in 
court (including, where appropriate, par- 
ticipating in in camera proceedings) any 
claim of privilege or attempt to withhold 
evidence on grounds of national security; 

"(7) making applications to any Federal 
court for a grant of immunity to any wit- 
ness, consistent with applicable statutory re- 
quirements, or for warrants, subpoenas, or 
other court orders, and, for purposes of sec- 
tions 6003, 6004, and 6005 of title 18, exercis- 
ing the authority vested in a United States 
attorney or the Attorney General; 

“(8) inspecting, obtaining, or using the 
original or a copy of any taz return, in ac- 
cordance with the applicable statutes and 
regulations, and, for purposes of section 
6103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
and the regulations issued thereunder, етет- 
cising the powers vested in a United States 
attorney or the Attorney General; 

“(9) initiating and conducting prosecu- 
tions in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
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framing and signing indictments, filing in- 
formations, and handling all aspects of any 
case, in the name of the United States; and 

“(10) consulting with the United States at- 
torney for the district in which any viola- 
tion of law with respect to which the inde- 
pendent counsel is appointed was alleged to 
have occurred, 

“(6) COMPENSATION.—An independent coun- 
sel appointed under this chapter shall re- 
ceive compensation at the per diem rate 
equal to the annual rate of basic pay pay- 
able for level IV of the Executive Schedule 
under section 5315 of title 5. 

“(с) ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL.—For the pur- 
poses of carrying out the duties of an office 
of independent counsel, such independent 
counsel may appoint, Ат the compensation, 
and assign the duties of such employees as 
such independent counsel considers neces- 
sary (including investigators, attorneys, and 
part-time consultants), The positions of all 
such employees are erempted from the com- 
petitive service. No such employee may be 
compensated at a rate exceeding the maxi- 
mum rate of pay payable for GS-18 of the 
General Schedule under section 5332 of title 


5. 
"(d) ASSISTANCE OF DEPARTMENT OF JUS- 


“(1) IN CARRYING OUT FUNCTIONS.—An inde- 


sel, and the Department of Justice shall pro- 
vide that assistance, which may include 
access to any records, files, or other materi- 
als relevant to matters within such inde- 
pendent counsel’s prosecutorial jurisdiction, 
and the use of the resources and personnel 
necessary to perform such independent 
counsel’s duties. 

“(2) PAYMENT OF AND REPORTS ON EXPENDI- 
TURES OF INDEPENDENT COUNSEL.—The Depart- 
ment of Justice shall pay all costs relating to 
the establishment and operation of any 
office of independent counsel. The Attorney 
General shall submit to the Congress, not 
later than 30 days after the end of each 
fiscal year, a report on amounts paid during 
that fiscal year for expenses of investiga- 
tions and prosecutions by independent 
counsel. Each such report shall include a 
statement of all payments made for activi- 
ties of independent counsel but may not 
reveal the identity or prosecutorial jurisdic- 
tion of any independent counsel which has 
not been disclosed under section 593(b)(4). 

“(e) REFERRAL OF OTHER MATTERS TO AN IN- 
DEPENDENT COUNSEL.—An independent coun- 
sel may ask the Attorney General or the divi- 
sion of the court to refer to the independent 
counsel matters related to the independent 
counsel’s prosecutorial jurisdiction, and the 
Attorney General or the division of the 
court, as the case may be, may refer such 
matters. If the Attorney General refers a 
matter to an independent counsel on the At- 
torney General’s own initiative, the inde- 
pendent counsel may accept such referral if 
the matter relates to the i і coun- 
sel’s prosecutorial jurisdiction. If the Attor- 
ney General refers any matter to the inde- 
pendent counsel pursuant to the independ- 
ent counsel’s request, or if the independent 
counsel accepts a referral made by the Attor- 
ney General on the Attorney General's own 
initiative, the independent counsel shall so 
notify the division of the court. 

“(/) COMPLIANCE WITH POLICIES OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE.—An independent coun- 
sel shall, except where not possible, comply 
with the written or other established policies 
of the Department of Justice respecting en- 
forcement of the criminal laws. 
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"(g) DISMISSAL OF MATTERS.—The independ- 
ent counsel shall have full authority to dis- 
miss matters within the independent coun- 
sel’s prosecutorial jurisdiction without con- 
ducting an investigation or at any subse- 
quent time before prosecution, if to do so 
would be consistent with the written or 
other established policies of the Department 
of Justice with respect to the enforcement of 
criminal laws. 

“(h) REPORTS BY INDEPENDENT COUNSEL.— 

"(1) REQUIRED REPORTS.—An independent 
counsel shall— 

“(А) file with the division of the court, 
with respect to the 6-month period begin- 
ning on the date of his or her appointment, 
and with respect to each 6-month period 
thereafter until the office of that independ- 
ent counsel terminates, a report which iden- 
tifies and explains major expenses, and sum- 
marizes all other expenses, incurred by that 
office during the 6-month period with re- 
spect to which the report is filed, and esti- 
mates future expenses of that office; and 

“(В) before the termination of the inde- 
pendent counsel’s office under section 
596(b), file a final report with the division 
of the court, setting forth fully and com- 
pletely a description of the work of the inde- 
pendent counsel, including the disposition 
of all cases brought, and the reasons for not 
prosecuting any matter within the prosecu- 
torial jurisdiction of such independent 
counsel. 

“(2) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION IN RE- 
PORTS.—The division of the court may re- 
lease to the Congress, the public, or any ap- 
propriate person, such portions of a report 
made under this subsection as the division 
of the court considers appropriate. The divi- 
sion of the court shall make such orders as 
are appropriate to protect the rights of any 
individual named in such report and to pre- 
vent undue interference with any pending 
prosecution. The division of the court may 
make any portion of a final report filed 
under paragraph (1)(B) available to any in- 
dividual named in such report for the pur- 
poses of receiving within a time limit set by 
the division of the court any comments or 
factual information that such individual 
may submit. Such comments and factual in- 
formation, ín whole or in part, may, in the 
discretion of the division of the court, be in- 
cluded as an appendix to such final report. 

"(i) INDEPENDENCE FROM DEPARTMENT OF 
JusTICE.—Each independent counsel ap- 
pointed under this chapter, and the persons 
appointed by that independent counsel 
under subsection (с), are separate from and 
independent of the Department of Justice 
for purposes of sections 202 through 209 of 
title 18. 

“(j) STANDARDS OF CONDUCT APPLICABLE TO 
INDEPENDENT COUNSEL, PERSONS SERVING IN 
THE OFFICE OF AN INDEPENDENT COUNSEL, AND 
THEIR LAW FIRMS.— 

“(1) RESTRICTIONS ON EMPLOYMENT WHILE IN- 
DEPENDENT COUNSEL AND APPOINTEES ARE SERV- 
ING.—(A) During the period in which an in- 
dependent counsel is serving under this 
chapter— 

“(1) such independent counsel, and 

iii / any person associated with a firm 
with which such independent counsel is as- 
sociated, 
may not represent in any matter any person 
involved in any investigation or prosecu- 
tion under this chapter. 

"(B) During the period in which any 
person appointed by an independent counsel 
under subsection (c) is serving in the office 
of independent counsel such person may 
not represent in any matter any person in- 
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volved in any investigation or prosecution 
under this chapter. 

“(2) POST EMPLOYMENT RESTRICTIONS ON IN- 
DEPENDENT COUNSEL AND APPOINTEES.—(A) 
Each independent counsel and each person 
appointed by that independent counsel 
under subsection (c) may not, for 3 years fol- 
lowing the termination of the service under 
this chapter of that independent counsel or 
appointed person, as the case may be, repre- 
sent any person in any matter if that indi- 
vidual was the subject of an investigation or 
prosecution under this chapter that was 
conducted by that independent counsel. 

“(B) Each independent counsel and each 
person appointed by that independent coun- 
sel under subsection (c) may not, for 1 year 
following the termination of the service 
under this chapter of that independent 
counsel or appointed person, as the case 
may be, represent any person in any matter 
involving any investigation or prosecution 
under this chapter. 

“(3) ONE-YEAR BAN ON REPRESENTATION BY 
MEMBERS OF FIRMS OF INDEPENDENT COUNSEL.— 
Any person who is associated with a firm 
with which an independent counsel is asso- 
ciated or becomes associated after termina- 
tion of the service of that independent coun- 
sel under this chapter may not, for 1 year 
following such termination, represent any 
person in any matter involving any investi- 
gation or prosecution under this chapter. 

“(4) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sub- 
section— 

“(А) the term ‘firm’ means a law firm 
whether organized as a partnership or cor- 
poration; and 

“(B) a person is ‘associated’ with a firm if 
that person is an officer, director, partner, 
or other member or employee of that firm. 

“(k) CUSTODY OF RECORDS OF AN INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL.— 

“(1) TRANSFER OF RECORDS.—Upon termina- 
tion of the office of an independent counsel, 
that independent counsel shall transfer to 
the Archivist of the United States all records 
which have been created or received by that 
office. Before this transfer, the independent 
counsel shall clearly identify which of these 
records are subject to rule 6(e) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure as grand jury 
materials and which of these records have 
been classified as national security informa- 
tion. Any records which were compiled by 
an independent counsel and, upon termina- 
tion of the independent counsel's office, 
were stored with the division of the court or 
elsewhere before the enactment of the Inde- 
pendent Counsel Reauthorization Act of 
1987, shall also be transferred to the Archi- 
vist of the United States by the division of 
the court or the person in possession of such 
records. 

"(2) MAINTENANCE, USE, AND DISPOSAL OF 
RECORDS.—Records transferred to the Archi- 
vist under this chapter shall be maintained, 
used, and disposed of in accordance with 
chapters 21, 29, and 33 of title 44. 

“(3) ACCESS TO RECORDS.— 

"(A) IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(4), access to the records transferred to the 
Archivist under this chapter shall be gov- 
erned by section 552 of title 5. 

"(B) ACCESS BY DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE.— 
The Archivist shall, upon written applica- 
tion by the Attorney General, disclose any 
such records to the Department of Justice 
for purposes of an ongoing law enforcement 
investigation or court proceeding, except 
that, in the case of grand jury materials, 
such records shall be so disclosed only by 
order of the court of jurisdiction under rule 
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6(е) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure. 

“(С) EXCEPTION.—Notwithstanding any re- 
striction on access imposed by law, the Ar- 
chivist and persons employed by the Nation- 
al Archives and Records Administration 
who are engaged in the peores of 
normal archival work shall be permitted 
access to the records transferred to the Ar- 
chivist under this chapter. 

"(4) RECORDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS.— 
Records of an investigation conducted by a 
committee of the House of Representatives 
or the Senate which are provided to an inde- 
pendent counsel to assist in an investiga- 
tion or prosecution conducted by that inde- 

t counsel— 

“(А) shall be maintained as a separate 

body of records within the records of the in- 


dependent 
“(В) shall, 
transferred to the Archivist under this chap- 
ter, be made available, except as provided in 
paragraph (3)(B) and (С), in accordance 
with the rules governing release of the 
records of the House of Congress that pro- 
vided the records to the independent coun- 
sel. 
Subparagraph (B) shall not apply to those 
records which have been surrendered pursu- 
ant to grand jury or court proceedings. 


“595. Congressional oversight 

“(a) OVERSIGHT OF CONDUCT OF INDEPEND- 
ENT COUNSEL.— 

“(1) CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT.—The ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress shall 
have oversight jurisdiction with respect to 
the official conduct of any independent 
counsel appointed under this chapter, and 
such independent counsel shall have the 
duty to cooperate with the exercise of such 
oversight jurisdiction. 

“(2) REPORTS TO CONGRESS.—An independ- 
ent counsel appointed under this chapter 
shall submit to the Congress such statements 
or reports on the activities of such inde- 
pendent counsel as the independent counsel 
considers appropriate, 

“(b) OVERSIGHT OF CONDUCT OF ATTORNEY 
GENERAL.— Within 15 days after receiving an 
inquiry about a particular case under this 
chapter, which is a matter of public knowl- 
edge, from a committee of the Congress with 
juridiction over this chapter, the Attorney 
General shall provide the following informa- 
tion to that committee with respect to that 


case: 

“(1) When the information about the case 
was received. 

*(2) Whether a preliminary investigation 
is being conducted, and if so, the date it 


began. 

*(3) Whether an application for the ap- 
pointment of an independent counsel or a 
notification that further investigation is 
not warranted has been filed with the divi- 
sion of the court, and if so, the date of such 
filing. 

"(c) INFORMATION RELATING TO IMPEACH- 
MENT.—An independent counsel shall advise 
the House of Representatives of any sub- 
stantial and credible information which 
such independent counsel receives, in carry- 
ing out the independent counsel's responsi- 
bilities under this chapter, that may consti- 
tute grounds for an impeachment. Nothing 
in this chapter or section 49 of this title 
shall prevent the Congress or either House 
thereof from obtaining information in the 
course of an impeachment proceeding. 

*8 596. Removal of an independent counsel; termi- 
nation of office 


“(а) REMOVAL; REPORT ON REMOVAL.— 
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“(1) GROUNDS FOR REMOVAL.—An independ- 
ent counsel appointed under this chapter 
may be removed from office, other than by 
impeachment and conviction, only by the 
personal action of the Attorney General and 
only for good cause, physical disability, 
mental incapacity, or any other condition 
that substantially impairs the performance 
of such independent counsel's duties. 

“(2) REPORT TO DIVISION OF THE COURT AND 


shall promptly submit to the division of the 
court and the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives a report specifying the facts found and 
the ultimate grounds for such removal. The 
committees shall make available to the 
public such report, except that each commit- 
tee may, if necessary to protect the rights of 
any individual named in the report or to 
prevent undue interference with any pend- 
ing prosecution, postpone or refrain from 
publishing any or all of the report. The divi- 
sion of the court may release any or all of 
such report in accordance with section 
594(h)(2). 
"(3) JUDICIAL REVIEW OF REMOVAL.—An in- 
t counsel removed from office may 
obtain judicial review of the removal in a 
civil action commenced in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 
A member of the division of the court may 
not hear or determine any such civil action 
or any appeal of a decision in any such civil 
action. The independent counsel may be re- 
instated or granted other appropriate relief 
by order of the court. 

“(b) TERMINATION OF OFFICE.— 

“(1) TERMINATION BY ACTION OF INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL.—An office of independent counsel 
shall terminate when— 

“(A) the independent counsel notifies the 
Attorney General that the investigation of 
all matters within the prosecutorial jurisdic- 
tion of such independent counsel or accept- 
ed by such independent counsel under sec- 
tion 594(е), and any resulting prosecutions, 
have been completed or so substantially 
completed that it would be appropriate for 
the Department of Justice to complete such 
investigations and prosecutions; and 

“(В) the independent counsel files a final 
report in compliance with section 
594(h)(1)(B). 

“(2) TERMINATION BY DIVISION OF THE 
COURT.—The division of the court, either on 
its own motion or upon the request of the At- 
torney General, may terminate an office of 
independent counsel at any time, on the 
ground that the investigation of all matters 
within the prosecutorial jurisdiction of such 
independent counsel or accepted by such in- 
dependent counsel under section 594(e), and 
any resulting prosecutions, have been com- 
pleted or so substantially completed. that it 
would be appropriate for the Department of 
Justice to complete such investigations and 
prosecutions. At the time of such termina- 
tion, the independent counsel shall file the 
final report required by section 594(h)( 1)(B). 

“(с) Auprrs.—Ajfter the termination of the 
office of an independent counsel, the Comp- 
troller General shall conduct an audit of the 
expenditures of that office, and shall submit 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress a report on the audit. 

“§ 597. Relationship with Department of Justice 

"(a) SUSPENSION OF OTHER INVESTIGATIONS 
AND PROCEEDINGS.— Whenever a matter is in 
the prosecutorial jurisdiction of an inde- 
pendent counsel or has been accepted by an 
independent counsel under section 594(е), 
the Department of Justice, the Attorney Gen- 
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eral, and all other officers and employees of 
the Department of Justice shall suspend all 
investigations and proceedings regarding 
such matter, except to the extent required by 
section 594(d)(1), and except insofar as such 
independent counsel agrees in writing that 
such investigation or proceedings may be 
continued by the Department of Justice. 

"(b) PRESENTATION AS AMICUS CURIAE PER- 
MITTED.—Nothing in this chapter shall pre- 
vent the Attorney General or the Solicitor 
General from making а presentation as 
amicus curiae to any court as to issues of 
law raised by any case or proceeding in 
which an independent counsel participates 
in an official capacity or any appeal of such 
а case or proceeding. 

“5 598. Severability 


“Tf any provision of this chapter or the ap- 
plication thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of this 
chapter and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons not similarly situated 
or to other circumstances shall not be affect- 
ed by such invalidation. 


“9 599. Termination of effect of chapter 


“This chapter shall cease to be effective 
five years after the date of the enactment of 
the Independent Counsel Reauthorization 
Act of 1987, except that this chapter shall 
continue in effect with respect to then pend- 
ing matters before an independent counsel 
that in the judgment of such counsel require 
such continuation until that independent 
counsel determines such matters have been 
completed. 

SEC. 3. STATUS OF INDEPENDENT COUNSEL AS А 
SPECIAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE; FI- 
NANCIAL DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) AMENDMENT TO TITLE 18.—The first sen- 
tence of section 202(a) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out "or" after "United 
States commissioner” and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma; and 

(2) by striking out the period at the end of 
the sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: , or, regardless of the number of 
days of appointment, an independent coun- 
sel appointed under chapter 40 of title 28 
and any person appointed by that independ- 
ent counsel under section 594(c) of title 28.". 

(b) FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) FILING OF REPORTS.—Section 203(b) of 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978 is 
amended by striking out "and the Vice 
President" and inserting in lieu thereof “, 
the Vice President, and independent counsel 
and persons appointed by independent 
counsel under chapter 40 of title 28". 

(2) LIMITATION ON PUBLIC DISCLOSURE.—(A) 
Section 203(d) of the Ethics in Government 
Act of 1978 is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following: ©“, 
except that any report filed by an independ- 
ent counsel whose identity has not been dis- 
closed by the division of the court under 
chapter 40 of title 28, and any report filed by 
any person appointed by that independent 
counsel under such chapter, shall not be 
иш available to the public under this 

(B) Section 205(a) of the Ethics in Govern- 
ment Act of 1978 is amended by striking out 
“Each” in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Except as provided in section 
203(d) of this Act, each”. 

SEC. 4. CLERK OF THE DIVISION OF THE COURT. 


Section 49(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: "The Clerk of the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Circuit shall serve as the 
clerk of such division of the court and shall 
provide such services as are needed by such 
division of the court.”. 

SEC. 5. TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. 

(a) TITLE 28, UNITED STATES CODE.—Section 
49(f) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by striking out “a independent" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “an independ- 
ent”. 

(b) CoNTINGENCY FUND.—Section 601(c) of 
the Ethics in Government Act of 1978 (28 
U.S.C. 591 note) is amended by striking out 
*39 (relating to special prosecutor)" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “40 (relating to inde- 
pendent counsel)". 

SEC. 6. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to subsection (b), 

the amendments made by this Act take effect 


any proceeding under chapter 39 of title 28, 
United States Code (before the redesignation 
of such chapter as chapter 40 by section 
144(9) of Public Law 99-554), or under 
chapter 40 of such title (after such redesig- 
nation), which is pending on the date of the 
enactment of this Act, the following shall 


apply: 

(1) Except as provided in paragraphs (2) 
and (3), the provisions of chapter 40 of such 
title as in effect on the day before such date 
of enactment shall in lieu of the amend- 
ments made by this Act, continue to apply 
on or after such date to such proceeding 
until such proceeding is terminated in ac- 
cordance with such chapter. 

(2) The following provisions shall apply to 
such proceeding on or after such date of en- 
actment: 

(A) Section 593(f) of title 28, United States 
Code, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
relating to the award of attorneys’ fees. 

(B) Section 594(d)(2) of such title, as 
added by section 2 of this Act, to the extent 
that such section 594(d)(2) relates to reports 
by the Attorney General on expenditures by 
independent counsel except that the first 
such report shall be made only with respect 
to expenditures on or after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

(C) Section 594(h)(1)(A) of such title, as 
added by section 2 of this Act, relating to re- 
ports by independent counsel, except that 
the 6-month described in such sec- 
tion 594(h)(1)(A) shall be calculated from 
the date of the enactment of this Act. 

(D) Section 594(i) of such title, as added 
by section 2 of this Act, relating to the inde- 
pendence of the office of independent coun- 
sel for certain purposes. 

(E) Section 594(k) of such title, as added 
by section 2 of this Act, relating to custody 
of records of independent counsel. 

(F) Section 596(a)(3) of such title, as 
amended by section 2 of this Act, relating to 
judicial review of the removal of an inde- 
pendent counsel from office. 

(GJ) Section 596(с) of such title, as added 
by section 2 of this Act, relating to audits of 
expenditures of independent counsel, 

(H) The amendments made by section 3 of 
this Act, relating to the status of independ- 
ent counsel апа their appointees as special 
government employees and to their finan- 
cial disclosure requirements. 

(3) Section 594(j) of title 28, United States 
Code, as added by section 2 of this Act, relat- 
ing to certain standards of conduct shall, 90 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, apply to a pending proceeding described 
in this subsection. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

PETER RODINO, 
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B. FRANK, 
DAN GLICKMAN, 
E. CLAY SHAW, 
PAT SWINDALL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JOHN GLENN, 
CARL LEVIN, 
BILL COHEN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2939) to amend the Ethics in Government 
Act to provide a continuing authorization 
for independent counsel and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following joint statement 
to the House and the Senate in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the managers and recommended in this con- 
ference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all of the House bill after the 
ате clause and inserted a substitute 
text. 

The House recedes from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment which is a substitute for the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. The 
differences between the House bill, the 
Senate amendment, and the substitute 
agreed to in conference are noted below, 
except for clerical corrections, structural 
changes, conforming changes made neces- 
sary by agreements reached by the confer- 
ees, and minor drafting and clarifying 
changes. 

SECTION 591(а): ALLEGATIONS OF CRIMINAL 

CONDUCT PRIOR TO ASSUMING OFFICE 


Current law 


Current law contains no explicit provision 
on whether the crimes alleged to have been 
committed by covered persons must occur 
before, during or after the period in which 
they assume the office or position which is 
covered by the independent counsel statute. 


House bill 


The House bill provides expressly in sec- 
tion 591(a) that persons who assume an 
office or position covered by the independ- 
ent counsel statute may be investigated and 
prosecuted through the independent coun- 
sel process for crimes which occurred prior 
to the time the person assumed that cov- 
ered office or position. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment has no explicit 
provision on this subject. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate amendment. The conferees agree 
that the explicit statement in the House bill 
is unnecessary. The history of the statute 
clearly demonstrates that the independent 
counsel process may be used to investigate 
and prosecute crimes which have allegedly 
occurred prior to, during or after the time 
the subject occupied a covered office. See In 
re Donovan; In re Olson; In re Nofziger. 
Coverage under the statute is determined 
according to the status of an individual as 
set forth in Section 591(b) and (c), not ac- 
cording to when the alleged criminal activi- 
ty took place. 

SECTION 591 (b) (6): LENGTH OF COVERAGE 

Current law 


The current independent counsel statute 
applies to persons who assume certain high 
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government offices or positions. Those per- 
sons are also covered by the statute after 
they leave the covered office or position 
during the period consisting of the incum- 
bency of the President under whom they 
served plus one year after such incumbency, 
but in no event for longer than 2 years after 
Де person has left the covered office ог ро- 
on. 


House bill 
The House bill follows current law. 
Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment changes the over- 
all limit on the time that covered officials 
are subject to the statute from two years to 
five years. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement changes the 
overall limit on the time that covered offi- 
cials are subject to the statute from two 
years to three years. 


SECTION 591 (b) (8): CAMPAIGN OFFICERS 
Current law 


Current law provides the independent 
counsel statute applies, on a mandatory 
basis, to the chairman and treasurer of the 
President’s principal national campaign 
committee and to any other officer of that 
campaign committee who exercised author- 
ity at the national level during the cam- 
paign. Those persons are covered during the 
entire time that their candidate occupies 
the office of President of the United States. 


House bill 


The House bill follows current law, but 
contains clarifying language. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment clarifies current 
law and expands coverage of the provision 
to include officers of the national political 
parties’ campaign committees seeking elec- 
tion or re-election of the President. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill, with an amendment to further 
clarify but not change the scope of the pro- 
vision. The new language makes it clear 
that the statute covers only those campaign 
officers whose candidate has won election or 
re-election as President of the United 
States. It also makes it plain that the provi- 
sion applies to any campaign officer of the 
candidate’s principal campaign committee 
who exercised authority at the national 
level during the campaign including, but not 
limited to, any campaign manager or cam- 
paign director. The provision does not 
extend coverage to officers of the national 
political parties’ campaign committees. The 
provision is intended to apply only to those 
persons who are campaign officers during 
the general election—not the primary—cam- 
paign. 

SECTION 591(D); DECISION TO CONDUCT A 
PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 
Current law 

Current law provides that, in deciding 
whether sufficient grounds exist to conduct 
а preliminary investigation in а case, the At- 
torney General shall consider the specificity 
of the information received about the case 
and the credibility of the source of that in- 
formation. 

House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment adds the word 
“only” to the statutory standard to clarify 
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that the Attorney General is required to 
consider only the specificity of the informa- 
tion received and the credibility of the 
source of that information in deciding 
whether to initiate a preliminary investiga- 
tion in the case. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate amendment as a clarification of cur- 
rent law. This limitation applies, of course, 
only to that early stage of the case in which 
the Attorney General is deciding whether to 
initiate a preliminary investigation of the 
matter; it does not apply to the preliminary 
investigation itself, in which the Attorney 
General may consider additional factors. 
SECTION 591(d): JUDICIAL REVIEW OF DECI- 

SIONS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL NOT TO CON- 

DUCT PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATION 
Current law 


Current law contains no explicit provision 
on whether a court may review a decision by 
the Attorney General not to conduct a pre- 
liminary investigation in a particular case. 
However, published appeals court decisions 
hold that no judicial review is available. 
House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 

Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment contains a new 
provision, case law, which express- 
ly prohibits judicial review of a decision by 
the Attorney General not to conduct a pre- 
liminary investigation in a particular case. 
Conference agreement 

Although the conferees agree that no ju- 
dicial review is available of decisions by the 
Attorney General not to conduct prelimi- 
nary investigations, the conference agree- 
ment follows the House bill. The conferees 
agree that the unavailability of such review 
is a matter of settled law and affirm the 
court decisions as properly reflecting legisla- 
tive intent: See, e.g., Dellums v. Smith, 797 
F.2d 817 (9th Cir. 1986); Banzhai v. Smith, 
737 F.2d 1167 (D.C. Cir. 1984). The confer- 
ence agreement does not contain the new 
Senate provision, however, because the con- 
ferees did not wish to suggest, by indicating 
a lack of judicial review of Attorney Gener- 
al decisions on preliminary investigations, 
that judicial review might be available of 
other Attorney General decisions under this 
chapter. The conferees agree that an Attor- 
ney General’s determinations under the in- 
dependent counsel law are not subject to ju- 
dicial review. This includes such determina- 
tions as whether to investigate a person 
under section 591(c), whether to exercise re- 
cusal from a case, and whether to request 
appointment of an independent counsel. An 
exception is the Attorney General's decision 
to remove an independent counsel from 
office; judicial review of that determination 
is available. 

SECTION 591 (d) AND 591 (8) (1); TIME LIMITS 

RELATED TO PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


Current law 


Current law does not expressly limit the 
amount of time that an Attorney General 
has to decide whether or not to commence a 
preliminary investigation in a particular 
case. In some instances during the past five 
years, the Attorney General has taken 
months to make this decision, conducting a 
so-called “threshold inquiry” in each case to 
determine whether or not a preliminary in- 
vestigation should be initiated. Once a pre- 
liminary investigation is commenced, cur- 
rent law states that it may not exceed 90 
days. Confusion has arisen, however, over 
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whether this 90-day period begins at the 
time the case is first opened under the inde- 
pendent counsel statute or at the time the 
Attorney General makes a specific decision 
to commence that preliminary investigation. 


House bill 


The House bill follows current law, except 
that it requires the Attorney General to 
notify the Independent Counsel Division of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit (‘special 
court”) of the date a preliminary investiga- 
tion is commenced. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment contains new lan- 
guage making it clear that both threshold 
inquiries and preliminary investigations by 
the Attorney General are subject to the 90- 
day time period specified in the statute and 
that this 90-day period begins running from 
the date that a case is first opened under 
the independent counsel statute. The 
Senate amendment also requires the Attor- 
ney General to file reports on any threshold 
inquiries which last more than 30 days and 
do not result in a preliminary investigation. 
The purpose of this provision is to increase 
the Attorney General’s accountability for 
cases which are closed after a lengthy 
threshold inquiry but prior to a preliminary 
investigation. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement accepts the 
Senate position that clarification of current 
law is needed with respect to the time that 
an Attorney General may spend on a case in 
the early stages of the independent counsel 
process. Rather than subjecting the thresh- 
old inquiry and preliminary investigation to 
a combined limit of 90 days, however, the 
conference agreement sets specific limits for 
each stage in the process. It limits any 
threshold inquiry to 15 days. After first re- 
ceiving information in a case under the in- 
dependent counsel law, the Attorney Gener- 
al has 15 days to decide whether that infor- 
mation is specific and from a credible 
source, thus requiring the commencement 
of a preliminary investigation. Once a pre- 
liminary investigation is commenced (during 
or at the end of that 15-day period), that 
preliminary investigation may not exceed 90 
days from the date of its commencement. 
The conference agreement drops the Sen- 
ate’s new reporting requirement, but in- 
cludes the House provision requiring the At- 
torney General to inform the special court 
of the date that a preliminary investigation 
is commenced. 

The conference agreement thus strength- 
ens the statute’s limits on the time that an 
Attorney General may spend on a case 
before deciding whether or not to request 
appointment of an independent counsel. the 
Attorney General retains the authority to 
close frivolous cases quickly, prior to a pre- 
liminary investigation. The agreement also 
provides a full 90-day period for preliminary 
investigations. However, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would be unable to continue to indefi- 
nitely review a matter without statutory 
limit and without accountability. 


SECTION 591 (e): RECUSAL 
Current law 


Current law contains no explicit provi- 
sions on when an Attorney General must 
exercise recusal in a case under the inde- 
pendent counsel law and what procedures 
must be followed. 

House bill 


Тһе House bill follows current law. 
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Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment provides a recusal 
standard and requires that all recusal deci- 
sions by the Attorney General be in writing. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate amendment with two changes, First, 
the reference to the United States Attorney 
for the District of Columbia is deleted. In- 
stead, in the event an Attorney General ex- 
ercises recusal from a case under the inde- 
pendent counsel law, the Attorney General 
must appoint the next most senior officer in 
the Department of Justice, who does not 
have a conflict of interest as described in 
the statute, to assume decisionmaking re- 
sponsibility in the case. 

Second, the conference agreement adds 
the word “personally” to the statutory lan- 
guage to make it clear that the recusal re- 
quirement applies only when an Attorney 
General participates personally in a case. 
Prior to such participation, lower-level De- 
partment of Justice employees may process 
а case, through investigation, analysis and 
other activities, without a written recusal 
decision having been completed. It is only 
when the Attorney General personally 
takes an action in the case that the bill re- 
quires a prior, written recusal decision to be 
completed by the Attorney General. 


, SECTION 592 (8) (2): STATE OF MIND 
Current law 


Current law contains no explicit statutory 
provision on whether an Attorney General 
may close а case, either before or after a 
preliminary investigation, because the 
person alleged to have violated criminal law 
lacked the state of mind necessary to 
commit a crime. 

House bill 


The House bill prohibits the Attorney 
General from closing a case, either before or 
after a preliminary investigation, on the 
basis that the subject lacked the state of 
mind necessary to constitute an element of 
the offense. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment prohibits an At- 
torney General from closing a case, either 
before or after a preliminary investigation, 
due to a lack of evidence of the subject's 
state of mind, unless the Attorney General 
has “clear and convincing evidence” that 
the person lacked the state of mind neces- 
sary to commit a crime. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement combines the 
provisions from the House bill and Senate 
amendment. It provides that: (a) prior to a 
preliminary investigation, the Attorney 
General may not close a case based upon 
the subject's state of mind, and (b) after a 
preliminary investigation, the Attorney 
General may not close the case based upon 
the subject's state of mind unless the Attor- 
ney General has “clear and convincing evi- 
dence" that the necessary state of mind was 
absent. 

The conferees believe that it will be a rare 
case in which the Attorney General will be 
able to meet the clear and convincing stand- 
ard and in which such evidence would be 
clear on its face. It would be unusual for the 
Attorney General to compile sufficient evi- 
dence at that point in the process. Clear and 
convincing evidence will be difficult to col- 
lect because of the demanding nature of the 
proof necessary to establish the absence of 
intent, and because the Attorney General 
has no access during a preliminary investi- 
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gation to important investigative tools such 
as grand juries and subpoenas. In the rare 
case that clear and convincing evidence does 
exist, the Attorney General should, as part 
of the summary of the results of the prelim- 
inary investigation, set forth this evidence 
in detail in the report which the Attorney 
General files with the special court after a 
preliminary investigation. 


SECTION 592 (8): CONGRESSIONAL REQUESTS 


Current law 


Current law specifies in Section 595(e) 
that Members of the House or Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee may ask the Attorney Gen- 
eral to request appointment of an independ- 
ent counsel and that the Attorney General 
must reply in writing. 

House bill 

The House bill restructures this provision, 
places it in Section 591, and establishes 
more specific procedures and time frames 
for the response of the Attorney General to 
such requests. 

Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment follows current 
law, but also authorizes Members of the Ju- 
diciary Committees to ask the Attorney 
General to: conduct a preliminary investiga- 
tion of а matter or request amendment of 
the prosecutorial jurisdiction of an inde- 
pendent counsel. 


Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill but places the provision in Sec- 
tion 592. The conference agreement does 
not include the Senate language which 
made it explicit that the provision author- 
izes requests to the Attorney General to ini- 
tiate a preliminary investigation or to 
amend an independent counsel's jurisdic- 
tion. Such authority is clearly included in 
the existing provision which authorizes re- 
quests for the appointment of independent 
counsels. 


SECTION 593 (0) (2): QUALIFICATIONS OF INDE- 
PENDENT COUNSEL/FULL TIME REQUIREMENT 


Current law 

Current law contains no express require- 
ments regarding the qualifications for inde- 
pendent counsels except the provision 
which prohibits the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Divi- 
sion for the Purpose of Appointing Inde- 
pendent Counsels (“special court”) from ap- 
pointing as independent counsel any person 
who holds or recently held a position with 
the United States Government. 


House bill 

The House bill contains the provisions of 
the current law on qualifications. However, 
it also establishes a new requirement in Sec- 
tion 594(b) that the position of independent 
counsel is a full time position. 


Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment establishes sever- 
al new requirements for the special court to 
meet in selecting an independent counsel, 
including the requirement that the court 
select an individual who will carry out the 
appointment in a prompt, responsible, and 
cost-effective manner. The court is also di- 
rected to select an individual with appropri- 
ate prosecutorial experience. The provision 
precludes judicial review of this determina- 
tion by the court. Finally, in a change from 
current law, the Senate amendment allows 
the special court to select persons who re- 
cently held public office. 
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Conference agreement 

The conference agreement adopts the pro- 
vision of the Senate amendment which re- 
quires the special court to select an inde- 
pendent counsel who will be prompt, re- 
sponsible and cost-effective in the conduct 
of the investigation and any prosecution. It 
also reflects the concerns of the House re- 
garding the amount of time an independent 
counsel must commit to the investigation by 
directing the special court to seek appoint- 
ment as independent counsel an individual 
who will serve to the extent necessary to 
complete the investigation and any prosecu- 
tion without undue delay. 

The conferees agree that independent 
counsels should conduct their activities ex- 
peditiously and should complete their cases 
without delay. At the same time, they recog- 
nize that criminal litigation inevitably en- 
tails delays and periods in which counsel 
will not have sufficient work to attend to 
the case on a full time basis. For example, 
appeals which take place after ciminal trials 
may last years with much of the time spent 
in waiting for court dates and judicial deci- 
sions. Also, during the early stages of a 
criminal case, an independent counsel may 
be forced to await key documents, as hap- 
pened in the Iran/Contra matter with Swiss 
bank records. Special circumstances may 
also arise as in the second independent 
counsel investigation of former Secretary of 
Labor Raymond Donovan, where the special 
court specifically directed the independent 
counsel to delay an investigation of certain 
allegations until completion of related State 
criminal proceedings pending in New York, 
the outcome of which could have been influ- 
enced by public knowledge of this second in- 
dependent counsel investigation. As a result 
of this directive from the special court, the 
independent counsel had to wait almost two 
years while those proceedings continued, 
until a nearing statute of limitations led 
him to request permission of the court to 
begin work on the case. 

While the conferees agree that an abso- 
lute requirement instructing independent 
counsels to work on a full time basis is not 
practical or economical, they also agree that 
the statute should require independent 
counsels to devote as much time to their 
cases as is necessary to move the cases expe- 
ditiously to completion. 

The conference agreement directs the spe- 
cial court to select an individual with appro- 
priate experience to serve as an independent 
counsel. The conferees agree that prosecu- 
torial experience should be a primary factor 
considered by the court in choosing an inde- 
pendent counsel, as individuals with such 
experience are likely to conduct criminal in- 
vestigations must expeditiously and effi- 
ciently. The conferees did not restrict the 
court, however, to choosing only individuals 
with prosecutorial backgrounds, as they rec- 
ognize that individuals with other experi- 
ence, such as solicitors general or state at- 
torneys general, could be qualified to serve 
as independent counsels, and that independ- 
ent counsels with little or no prosecutorial 
experience have served successfully in the 
past. Moreover, the conferees agree that the 
associates and staff that serve with the in- 
dependent counsel can also provide the 
prosecutorial experience that is so crucial to 
these investigations. 

The conferees agree that the court should 
consider the investigative and trial experi- 
ence of the individual, the nature of the 
case to be investigated, and the expertise of 
the individual in the area of the law alleged- 
ly violated. The conferees intend that the 
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special court should consider all relevant 
factors and appoint as an independent coun- 
sel the person who is the most qualified to 
conduct the investigation and prosecution. 

, the conference agreement allows 
the special court to select as an independent 
counsel a person who recently held public 
office. This change was made to enable the 
court to appoint, for example, an individual 
who recently held a federal prosecutorial 
position such as a United States Attorney. 
However, in selecting such persons, the spe- 
cial court must be sensitive to real and per- 
ceived conflicts of interest. It should select 
only a person who will have and who will be 
perceived as having the independence neces- 
sary to conduct an impartial investigation 
under this statute. 

SECTION 593 (b) (3): SCOPE OF PROSECUTORIAL 
JURISDICTION 


Current law 


Current law contains no explicit standards 
for the special court to follow in establish- 
ing the scope of the prosecutorial jurisdic- 
tion of an independent counsel. 

House bill 


The House bill clarifies current law by 
stating expressly that the special court 
should establish a prosecutorial jurisdiction 
which will assure that the independent 
counsel has: (a) adequate authority to fully 
investigate the subject matter of the case 
plus all related matters, and (b) authority to 
investigate and prosecute crimes arising out 
of the independent counsel’s investigatory 
and prosecutorial efforts, such as perjury. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment changes current 
law in provisions similar to those in the 
House bill. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill with changes. The list of federal 
crimes which may arise out of an independ- 
ent counsel's investigation is illustrative and 
not comprehensive. The conference agree- 
ment deletes the reference to “conspiracy.” 
The conferees intend that an independent 
counsel who has authority to investigate 
and prosecute such federal crimes as perju- 
ту would also have authority to investigate 
a conspiracy to commit such perjury. 

The provision “and all related matters” 
simply reflects the customary practice of 
the special court in establishing the jurisdic- 
tion of former and current independent 
counsels. The conferees agree that inde- 
pendent counsels should have adequate au- 
thority to fully investigate the case for 
which they have been appointed. The con- 
ferees also agree that the Attorney General 
should provide sufficient information to the 
special court so as to enable the court to 
adequately set the independent counsel’s 
prosecutorial jurisdiction. Therefore, the 
conferees inserted additional language in 
the provision concerning the contents of the 
application filed by the Attorney General 
with the special court. 

SECTION 593 (C): JURISDICTION OF 
INDEPENDENT COUNSELS 
Current law 

Current law permits the special court to 
expand the prosecutorial jurisdiction of an 
independent counsel upon the request of 
the Attorney General. In а separate provi- 
sion, upon the request of either the Attor- 
ney General or the independent counsel, 
the specíal court is permitted to refer to an 
independent counsel matters which are re- 
lated to his or her original jurisdiction. 
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Under current law, it is unclear whether, in 
the case of a referral requested by an inde- 
pendent counsel, the special court must so- 
licit the Attorney General’s views on the re- 
quest. It is also unclear whether the special 
court may refer a matter to the independent 
counsel who asked for it, if such referral is 
opposed by the Attorney General. 

House bil 


The House bill makes it explicit that the 
special court may expand the jurisdiction of 
an independent counsel upon that counsel's 
request, as well as in response to the request 
of the Attorney General. The bill also re- 
quires the special court to notify the Attor- 
ney General before deciding the matter, so 
that the Attorney General may comment on 
the request for expansion. Finally, the 
House bill makes it clear that the court may 
expand an independent counsel’s investiga- 
tion to include additional persons as well as 
matters related to the independent coun- 
sel’s original prosecutorial jurisdiction. 

The House bill also changes the wording 
of the referral provision set forth in Section 
594(e) to clarify but not change its scope. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment follows current 
law with respect to the provision permitting 
the expansion of an independent counsel’s 
prosecutorial jurisdiction. It allows an ex- 
pansion only upon the request of the Attor- 
ney General and does not contain a new 
provision permitting independent counsels 
to request expansion of their investigations. 

The Senate amendment substantially re- 
drafts the provision on referral of matters 
to independent counsels. The Senate 
amendment maintains a provision which 
permits the Attorney General to initiate the 
referral of related matters to a sitting inde- 
pendent counsel. But the Senate amend- 
ment establishes a new, expedited procedure 
for an independent counsel who discovers 
information outside his or her original juris- 
diction which the Attorney General has not 
referred, but which the independent counsel 
is willing to investigate personally or be- 
lieves should otherwise be handled under 
the independent counsel statute. 

In such circumstances, the Senate amend- 
ment requires the independent counsel to 
submit the information to the Attorney 
General. The Attorney General must then 
conduct a preliminary investigation, not to 
exceed 30 days in length, and decide wheth- 
er to refer the matter to a sitting independ- 
ent counsel, request appointment of a new 
independent counsel, or to close the matter 
without further investigation. In making 
this decision, the Attorney General is re- 
quired to give “great weight” to any recom- 
mendations of the independent counsel who 
provided the information. If the Attorney 
General makes the appropriate request, the 
special court may then refer the matter to a 
sitting independent counsel (which may or 
may not be the one who provided the infor- 
mation) or may appoint a new one. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement includes provi- 
sions from both the Senate amendment and 
the House bill. It follows the House lan- 
guage on the procedures to be followed by 
an independent counsel in seeking referral 
of a related matter under that independent 
counsel’s jurisdiction or by the Attorney 
General in referring such matters to an in- 
dependent counsel. It follows the Senate 
language limiting the authority of the spe- 
cial court to expaned an independent coun- 
sel's jurisdiction, only upon request by the 
Attorney General. It follows the Senate lan- 
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guage on the procedures to be followed by 
an independent counsel when the independ- 
ent counsel obtains information about possi- 
ble criminal conduct by a covered person in- 
volving a matter not within the independent 
counsel's jurisdiction. 

Thus, when an independent counsel is 
confronted with new information about a 
criminal allegation involving a covered indi- 
vidual, depending upon the extent to which 
the matter may or may not fall within the 
independent counsel's original grant of ju- 
risdiction, he or she must follow one of two 
procedures. For related matters, he or she 
must apply to the special court or ask the 
Attorney General for a referral of such 
matter pursuant to the jurisdiction original- 
ly set by the special court (or the Attorney 
General may refer such matter to the inde- 
pendent counsel on the Attorney General's 
own initiative). For matters outside the 
scope of the independent counsel’s jurisdic- 
tion, he or she must forward the informa- 
tion to the Attorney General for the con- 
duct of a preliminary investigation which 
could result in the expansion of that inde- 
pendent counsel’s jurisdiction or the ap- 
pointment of a new independent counsel. 
SECTION 593 (d): RETURN TO ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Current law 


Current law does not have & provision 
which explicitly allows the special court to 
ask the Attorney General for more informa- 
tion as to the Attorney General's reason for 
not seeking an independent counsel. 

House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 

Senate bill 


The Senate bill adds а new section to the 
authority of the special court which permits 
the special court to ask the Attorney Gener- 
al to provide the special court with a fur- 
ther explanation of the reasons for the At- 
torney General's findings that there are no 
reasonable grounds to believe that further 
investigation is warranted. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate amendment with & modification. 
The conferees agree that since the Attorney 
General's filing with the special court is an 
important aspect of accountability by the 
Attorney General in the independent coun- 
sel process, the special court should have, at 
its discretion, the authority to attempt to 
make the Attorney General's filing as com- 
plete as necessary for a satisfactory under- 
standing of the Attorney General's decision. 
The provision makes it absolutely clear that 
in no event does the special court have any 
authority to overrule or affect the determi- 
nation by the Attorney General that there 
are no reasonable grounds to believe that 
further investigation is warranted. 

The modification offered by the House 
and accepted by the conferees is to name 
this new authority of the special court а 
"return" of a filing instead of а “remand”. 

SECTION 593 (Í): ATTORNEY FEES 
Current law 


Current law authorizes the payment of at- 
torney fees to subjects of independent coun- 
sel investigations, if they are not indicted 
and the attorney fees “would not have been 
incurred but for the requirements" of the 
independent counsel statute. 

House bill 


The House bill follows current law, but 
adds clarifying language and requires the 
special court to notify the Attorney General 
of any fee request made under the section. 
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Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment follows current 
law but adds clarifying language new 
provisions. It clarifies that recovery is limit- 
ed to “reasonable” attorney fees, adds an 
express limit to the hourly rate that may be 
claimed by defense counsel, and authorizes 
the special court to obtain an evaluation of 
ш fee request from the Department of 
се. 


Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill but includes elements from the 
Senate amendment. It clarifies the language 
of the provision, expressly limits recovery to 
“reasonable” attorney fees and authorizes 
the special court to obtain the Justice De- 
partment’s evaluation of any fee request. 

The conferees do not include the provi- 
sion in the Senate amendment which ex- 
pressly limits defense counsel to the same 
hourly rate as that paid to the independent 
counsel in the case. Instead, the hourly rate 
is left to the judgment of the special court 
using the standard of reasonableness. In de- 
termining the proper rate, the special court 
should consider the prevailing community 
standards and any helpful case law. The 
conferees encourage the special court to 
obtain the Justice Department’s opinion on 
the reasonableness of the hourly rate being 
claimed by counsel in a particular case. 

Also, in determining the amount of attor- 
neys fees to be awarded, the special court 
should pay particular attention to the rea- 
sonableness of the underlying items. Reim- 
bursable attorneys fees are for reasonable 
legal expenses arising from the independent 
counsel process. Attention should also be 
paid to the number of hours claimed for 
performing particular services, again to 
өтер the reasonableness of the underlying 
tem. 

Finally, another limit on recovery of at- 
torney fees requires further explanation— 
the statutory direction that only those fees 
may be recovered which would not have 
been incurred “but for” proceedings under 
the independent counsel law. This provision 
was included in the statute in 1982, because 
Congress learned that certain government 
officials, Hamilton Jordan and Timothy 
Kraft, had been subjected to investigations 
by independent counsels that the Depart- 
ment of Justice would not have conducted 
had these officials been private citizens. 
These officials, whose cases were closed 
without indictment, were alleged to have 
used or possessed a minimal amount of co- 
caine. Under established policy, the Depart- 
ment of Justice does not perform federal 
criminal investigations of such allegations. 
Thus, these officials were subjected to a 
harsher standard than ordinary citizens and 
incurred legal expenses no ordinary citizen 
would have incurred, but for the independ- 
ent counsel statute. In such cases, reasona- 
ble attorney fees should be awarded. In 
1982, Congress enacted amendments to the 
statute which require the independent 
counsel investigations to be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the established policies of the 
Department of Justice. The statute as 
amended now ensures that government offi- 
cials covered by the independent counsel 
process are subjected to the same standards 
as everyone else. 


SECTION 593 (h): AMICUS CURIAE BRIEFS 
Current law 


Current law has no provision regarding 
the circumstances under which the special 
court may, when presented with legal issues, 
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disclose information for the purpose of per- 
mitting the timely filing of amicus curiae 
briefs. 
House bill 

The House bill contains a provision which 
allows the special court, when presented 
with “precedential” legal issues, to disclose 
information to permit filing of amicus briefs 
by the Attorney General and Members of 
Congress. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment contains a provi- 
sion similar to that in the House bill; howev- 
ег, the Senate amendment refers to “impor- 
tant” legal issues and places no limit on 
those to whom disclosure may be made. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate bill with a modification which allows 
disclosure as to “significant” legal issues. 
This word more accurately expresses the 
concept that amicus briefs may be sought 
by the special court when the legal issue 
under consideration has ramifications 
beyond the individual case involved. 

SECTION 594 (8): REFERRAL OF ETHICAL 
VIOLATIONS 

Current law 

Current law contains no explicit provision 
on whether an independent counsel may 
refer possible ethical violations to appropri- 
ate agencies. For example, one independent 
counsel did not refer noncriminal ethical 
violations to federal agencies on the ground 
that he believed he did not have the author- 
ity to do so. 
House bill 


The House bill contains no explicit provi- 
sion on this subject. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment expressly author- 
izes an independent counsel to refer possible 
ethical violations to the Office of Govern- 
ment Ethics and other appropriate federal 


Conference agreement 

The conference agreement does not in- 
clude the new Senate provision, because the 
conferees agree that independent counsels, 
like all other federal prosecutors and feder- 
al employees, already have the authority to 
refer possible ethical violations to appropri- 
ate agencies like the Office of Government 
Ethics should an independent counsel inci- 
dentally discover evidence of such viola- 
tions. The conferees expect independent 
counsels to report such possible ethical vio- 
lations to appropriate authorities. At the 
same time, they agree that, like other feder- 
al prosecutors, independent counsels are 
precluded from using a grand jury for the 
purpose of gathering evidence of noncrim- 
inal ethical violations and are precluded 
from disclosing grand jury materials except 
in accordance with Rule 6(e) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

SECTION 594 (d): DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE 

Current law 

Current law requires the Department of 
Justice to provide assistance to independent 
counsels. 
House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment follows current 
law, but adds new provisions clarifying the 
obligation of the Department to provide 
funding for independent counsel activities 
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and requiring the Department to file quar- 
terly reports with the Congress on the 
amount of funds used to pay for these ac- 
tivities. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate amendment with changes. The De- 
partment of Justice is required to file 
annual rather than quarterly reports. The 
reference to the source of funding is deleted 
from the bill. 

SECTION 594 (Р): COMPLIANCE WITH 
DEPARTMENTAL POLICIES 

Current law 

Current law requires independent coun- 
sels to comply with Justice Department 
policies “except where not possible.” 
House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment follows current 
law, but removes the phrase “except where 
not possible.” 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill. 

SECTION 594 (Н): REQUIRED INDEPENDENT 
COUNSEL REPORTS 

Current law 


Current law requires an independent 
counsel to file with the special court a “final 
report" on his or her activities after the 
conclusion of the case and prior to termina- 
tion of the office. 

House bill 


The House bil follows current law, but 
also requires each independent counsel to 
file with the special court an annual report 
on the independent counsel's budget. 

Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment follows current 
law, but also requires each independent 
counsel to file an initial report and a bi- 
monthy status report. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement requires inde- 
pendent counsels to file status reports at 
six-month intervals, in addition to a final 
report as required by current law. The 
status reports are to focus on cost matters 
and should not reveal confidential informa- 
tion about an independent counsel's investi- 
gatory or prosecutorial activities. The pur- 
pose of the status reports is to provide a 
general cost accounting and a mechanism 
for planning future expenditures. The final 
report retains its character as a substantive 
T AN of an independent counsel's activi- 

es. 

SECTION 594 (1): INDEPENDENCE FROM 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Current law 

Current law does not explicitly state that 
independent counsels are separate from the 
Department of Justice. However, the Con- 
gress intended that independent counsels 
have such independence, an intent which 
was, in fact, a primary reason for the enact- 
ment of the statute. 

House bill 

The House bill contains an explicit state- 
ment (which confirms current law) that in- 
dependent counsels are separate from and 
independent of the Department of Justice. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate contains a similar provision 
which states that independent counsels are 
separate from the Department of Justice 
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for purposes of federal criminal conflict of 
interest provisions (18 U.S.C. 202-209). 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
Senate amendment as clarifying the status 
of current law. This explicit provision is in- 
cluded only because of claims this year by 
the Department of Justice that independent 
counsel are part of the Department for pur- 
poses of federal criminal conflict of interest 
provisions. The language of the Senate 
amendment is used, because the conferees 
recognize that the “good cause” standard 
for removal itself makes it clear that the de- 
cisionmaking of independent counsels is in- 
dependent from the Department of Justice. 
Therefore, this provision makes it explicit 
that the existing and reauthorized statutes 
provide for the independence of independ- 
ent counsels and their staffs from the De- 
partment for purposes of federal criminal 
conflict of interest statutes. 

SECTION 594 (J); STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 

Current law 


Current law does not specify the stand- 
ards of conduct applicable to independent 
counsels and their staffs. 

House bill 


The House bill specifies the standards of 
conduct applicable to independent counsels, 
their staffs, and the law firms with which 
they are or may become associated. 

Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment specifies the 
standards of conduct applicable to inde- 
pendent counsels and their staffs, in provi- 
sions different from the House bill. 
Conference agreement 

The conference agreement combines ele- 
ments from the House bill and Senate 
amendment. It imposes certain standards of 
conduct on independent counsels, their 
staffs and their law firms, during the time 
that the independent counsels and their 
staffs are serving in office and for certain 
periods of time after they have left office. 
The conferees agree that the definition of 
persons who are associated“ with a firm in- 
cludes persons who serve in an “of counsel” 
capacity with that firm. The conferees 
agree that an independent counsels failure 
to abide by the standards of conduct set 
forth in Section 594(j) could constitute good 
cause for removal of such independent 
counsel. 

SECTION 594(К): CUSTODY OF RECORDS 
Current law 

Current law contains no express provision 
on the storage of records from closed inde- 
pendent counsel cases. 

House bill 


The House bill includes a provision which 
requiries the storage of records from closed 
independent counsel cases by the Archivist 
of the United States. 

Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment contains a slight- 
ly different provision on the storage of 
records from closed independent counsel 
cases. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill with changes to further clarify 
the section. 

SECTION 595: CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT 
Current law 

Current law contains provisions on reports 

by independent counsels to Congress and 
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expressly directs independent counsels to 
cooperate with Congressional oversight ac- 
tivities. 
House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 
Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment follows current 
law, but also adds a provision clarifying the 
Attorney General’s duty to respond to in- 
quires by Congress conducting oversight of 
the independent counsel process. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill with two c 3 

The conferees agree that the right of Con- 
gress to information and documents in the 
custody of the Department of Justice in 
cases involving the independent counsel 
statute derives from its inherent right of 
access to information under the Constitu- 
tion. The conferees agree that by directing 
in law the Department of Justice to disclose 
certain documents, the unintended infer- 
ence could be that Congress is limiting its 
right of access to information under this 
statute. That is not the intention of the 
conferees. Consequently the conferees agree 
to add an explicit statement to the legisla- 
tion that nothing in the independent coun- 
sel statute should be construed as authoriz- 
ing the Department of Justice or the special 
court to withhold information from Con- 
gress. The conferees recognize, of course, 
the importance of treating with great care 
documents and information about ongoing 
criminal investigations, particularly ones 
not known to the public. 

The requirement contained in the Senate 
amendment for the Department of Justice 
to disclose certain documents to Congress is 
based on an authority the Congress has 
without any need for statutory specification 
and that upon request by the appropriate 
Congressional committees, the items re- 
ferred to in the Senate amendment are to 
be made available by the Department of 
Justice. 

In addition, the conferees agree to include 
the provision in the Senate amendment re- 
quiring the Department of Justice to re- 
spond to a Congressional inquiry on the 
status of cases being considered under the 
independent counsel statute. The conferees 
agree that since the purpose of the provi- 
sion is to obtain a prompt response from the 
Department of Justice, a specified time 
limit of 15 days is appropriate. 

SECTION 596 (А): REMOVAL 
Current law 

Current law provides that an independent 
counsel may not be removed from office 
except for good cause or disability and that 
an independent counsel who is removed 
from office may obtain judicial review by 
the special court under a specified standard. 
House bill 

The House bill follows current law, but 
clarifies the standard for removal without 
changing it substantively. It also makes two 
changes in the provision permitting judicial 
review of an independent counsel's removal 
from office. It lodges authority to review 
the removal in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia rather 
than in the special court, and it provides 
that no member of the special court may 
participate in the judicial review of such a 
removal decision. 

Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment follows current 
law, but makes three changes. It clarifies 
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the “good cause” standard by stating that: 
“refusal of an independent counsel to obey 
an order of the President is not good cause 
for removal if that order would compromise 
the independence of proceedings under this 
chapter or otherwise violate the purposes of 
this chapter." It lodges the authority for ju- 
dicial review of & removal decision in the 
federal district courts rather than in the 
special court, and it deletes any statutory 
standard governing that judicial review of 
the removal decision. 

Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill with changes. The conferees do 
not include the new statement in the Senate 
amendment regarding the “good cause" re- 
moval standard, because they agree that 
this statement is clearly included in the 
standard itself, and therefore need not be 
expressly stated in the text of the statute. 
While the conferees remain extremely con- 
cerned about recent erroneous statements 
by the Department of Justice that an inde- 
pendent counsel, may be fired for failing to 
obey any Presidential order—even an order 
which would compromise the very integrity 
of an independent counsel’s proceedings— 
the conferees are confident that any court 
reviewing the removal of such an independ- 
ent counsel would reject the Department’s 
reasoning. 

The “good cause” removal standard is at 
the heart of the statutory mechanisms pro- 
tecting the independent counsel's ability to 
act independently of the President’s direct 
control, This standard prohibits removals at 
the will of the President or the Attorney 
General; it permits removals only where an 
independent counsel has engaged in miscon- 
duct. Independent counsels who resist Presi- 
dential orders that would violate the integri- 
ty of their proceedings—such as orders to 
grant unwarranted prosecutorial immunity 
to the targets of the independent counsel’s 
criminal investigation—are acting, not im- 
properly, but in accordance with the stat- 
ute’s purposes. The conference are confi- 
dent that the courts will ensure this inter- 
pretation of the “good cause” standard. 

The conference agreement also deletes 
the sentence whcih establishes the standard 
for the courts to apply in reviewing the re- 
moval of an independent counsel from 
office. This standard was included when the 
satute was originally enacted as a reflection 
of existing law regarding officials subject to 
removal only for good cause. However, the 
conferees want to avoid any possibility that 
it would be viewed as having established a 
different standard. The intent of the statute 
as originally enacted, and as reauthorized, is 
that the courts should apply the standards 
established by existing case law on the re- 
moval of such officials. Because the “good 
cause” standard for removal incorporates 
this existing standard of review, the explicit 
statement in the independent counsel stat- 
ute is deleted. 

SECTION 596(C): FISCAL CONTROL OF 
INDEPENDENT COUNSEL EXPENDITURES 
Current law 

Current law contains no express fiscal 
controls on independent counsels. 
House bill 

The House bill follows current law. 
Senate amendment 

The Senate amendment includes new pro- 
visions which require the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to audit the expenditures of every inde- 
pendent counsel office and which require in- 
dependent counsels to conduct their activi- 
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ties with due regard for expense, authoriz- 
ing only reasonable expenditures. 


Conference agreement 

The conference agreement includes the 
Senate provision requiring audits of inde- 
pendent counsel expenditures. The confer- 
ence agreement does not include the second 
Senate provision, because it is not self-en- 
forcing. The conferees agree that independ- 
ent counsel must conduct their activities 
with due regard for expense. They agree 
that independent counsels must authorize 
only reasonable expenditures. The audit 
provision will provide needed accountability 
for the funds actually spent by independent 
counsels and will deter the authorization of 
inappropriate or excessive expenditures. It 
will also provide accurate information as to 
whether additional fiscal controls are 
е for independent counsel proceed- 


SAVINGS PROVISION AND EFFECTIVE DATE 
House bill 


The House bill applies only to independ- 
ent counsel cases initiated after enactment 
of the legislation and only to independent 
counsels appointed after such enactment, 
except that the provisions implementing 
new standards of conduct apply immediate- 
ly to current as well as future independent 
counsels and their staffs. The House bill 
also contains a provision which continues 
the authority of the existing statute for cur- 
rent independent counsels. 


Senate amendment 


The Senate amendment is intended to 
apply, after the date of enactment, to cur- 
rent as well as future independent counsel 
proceedings to the full extent permitted by 
the Constitution, except that independent 
counsels and their staffs are given 90 days 
to take any steps necessary to comply with 
the new standards of conduct. The Senate 
amendment also contains a provision stating 
expressly that current independent counsel 
cases are not terminated by the legislation’s 
striking current law and replacing it with 
new provisions. 


Conference agreement 

The conference agreement follows the 
House bill with changes. It provides that 
the legislation applies only to new independ- 
ent counsel p and new independ- 
ent counsels that come into existence after 
enactment. It provides that all existing in- 
dependent counsel proceedings continue 
under the provisions of the statute in force 
the day before enactment of the legislation, 
beri а few exceptions specifically enumer- 
al 

All of the specifically enumerated provi- 
sions apply immediately to existing inde- 
pendent counsel proceedings on the date 
the legislation is enacted into law, with one 
exception. The exception concerns the new 
standards of conduct imposed on independ- 
ent counsels, their staffs and law firms. 
With respect to these provisions, independ- 
ent counsels, their staffs and their law firms 
are given 90 days to take any steps neces- 
sary to assure their compliance with the 
new standards of conduct. 

Four of the enumerated exceptions (on 
the award of attorney fees, the status of in- 
dependent counsels and their staffs as spe- 
cial government employees, the independent 
counsels’ separateness from the Department 
of Justice for certain purposes, and the in- 
dependent counsels’ obligation to file finan- 
cial disclosure forms with the Office of Gov- 
ernment Ethics) are included in the legisla- 
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tion merely as clarifications of current law. 
The new provisions are included to resolve 
current confusion and avoid future prob- 
lems. 

The conference agreement makes three 
new reporting requirements applicable to 
existing as well as new independent counsel 
cases. These are reports by the attorney 
General under section 594(d), by independ- 
ent counsels under section 594(h), and by 
the Comptroller General under section 
596(c). By applying these requirements to 
existing cases, the conferees do not intend, 
however, to require retroactive reports cov- 
ering past years or closed matters. Such re- 
ports would be difficult and time-consuming 
to complete and may duplicate various re- 
ports already provided to Congress without 
statutory direction. 

The provisions in the legislation which 
affect such matters as the standards for ini- 
tiating a preliminary investigation, request- 
ing appointment of an independent counsel 
and determining the period during which 
persons are covered by the independent 
counsel process, do not apply to existing 
cases under the independent counsel stat- 
ute. These provisions apply only to cases 
opened after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede to the Senate's 
amendment to the title of the bill, so that it 
will be the “Independent Counsel Reauthor- 
ization Act of 1987.” 

PETER RODINO, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
JoHN GLENN, 
CARL LEVIN, 
BILL COHEN, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
ON HIGHWAY SAFETY АСТ 
AND NATIONAL TRAFFIC AND 
MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY 
ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read, and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Public Works and 
Transportation and the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Friday, November 20, 
1987.) 


ANNUAL REPORT OF RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BOARD, FISCAL 
YEAR  1986—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the 
House the following message from the 
President of the United States; which 
was read and, together with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
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the Committee on Energy and Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed. 
(For message, see proceedings of the 
Sense of today, Friday, November 20, 
ә 


MICHIGAN WILDERNESS 
HERITAGE ACT OF 1987 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 148) to 
designate certain public lands in the 
State of Michigan as wilderness and 
for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 


Senate amendment: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Michigan Wilderness Act of 1987”. 


FINDINGS 


Sec. 2. In designating wilderness areas 
pursuant to this Act, the Congress— 

(1) finds, as provided in the Wilderness 
Act, that such areas— 

(A) generally appear to have been affected 
primarily by the forces of nature, with the 
imprint of man’s work substantially unnoti- 
ceable; 

(B) have outstanding opportunities for 
solitude or a primitive and unconfined type 
of recreation; and 

(C) contain ecological, geological, and 
other features of scientific, educational, and 
scenic value; and 

(2) considers significant the assurances of 
the Governor of Michigan that he has no 
intention of seeking more stringent air qual- 
ity standards which would impinge on devel- 
opment of lands surrounding wilderness 
areas designated by this Act. 

DESIGNATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 


Sec. 3. In furtherance of the purposes of 
the Wilderness Act of 1964 (16 U.S.C. 1131), 
the following lands in the State of Michigan 
are hereby designated as wilderness, and 
therefore as components of the National 
Wilderness Preservation System— 

(a) subject to valid existing rights and rea- 
sonable access to exercise such rights cer- 
tain lands in the Manistee National Forest, 
comprising approximately three thousand 
four hundred and fifty acres as generally 
depicted on а map entitled Nordhouse 
Dunes Wilderness—Proposed", dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Nordhouse Dunes Wilderness; 

(b) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately eighteen 
thousand three hundred and twenty seven 
acres as generally depicted on a map enti- 
Мей Sylvania — Wilderness—Proposed", 
dated November 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Sylvania Wilderness; 

(c) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately fourteen 
thousand five hundred acres as generally 
depicted on a map entitled “Sturgeon River 
Gorge Wilderness—Proposed", dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Sturgeon River Gorge Wilderness; 

(d) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately four 
thousand six hundred and forty acres as 
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generally depicted on a map entitled “Rock 
River Canyon Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
November 1987, and which shall be known 
as the Rock River Canyon Wilderness; 

(e) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately five thou- 
sand five hundred acres as generally depict- 
ed on а map entitled Big Island Lake Wil- 
derness—Proposed", dated November 1987, 
and which shall be known as the Big Island 
Lake Wilderness; 

(f) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately twelve 
thousand two hundred and thirty acres as 
generally depicted оп а map entitled “Маск- 
inac Wilderness—Proposed”, dated Novem- 
ber 1987, and which shall be known as the 
Mackinac Wilderness; 

(g) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately three 
thousand seven hundred and ninety acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“Horseshoe Bay Wilderness—Proposed”, 
dated November 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Horseshoe Bay Wilderness; 

(h) certain lands in the Hiawatha Nation- 
al Forest, comprising approximately three 
thousand and seventy eight acres as gener- 
ally depicted on a map entitled “Round 
Island Wilderness—Proposed”, dated No- 
vember 1987, and which shall be known as 
the Round Island Wilderness; 

(i) certain lands in the Ottawa National 
Forest, comprising approximately sixteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty acres as 
generally depicted on a map entitled 
“McCormick Wilderness—Proposed”, dated 
November 1987, and which shall be known 
as the McCormick Wilderness; and 

(j) certain lands in the Hiawatha National 
Forest, comprising approximately eleven 
thousand eight hundred and seventy acres 
as generally depicted оп a map entitled “De- 
lirium Wilderness—Proposed”, dated Janu- 
ary 1987, and which shall be known as the 
Delirium Wilderness; 


DESCRIPTION AND MAPS 


Sec. 4. As soon as practicable after this 
Act takes effect, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall file maps and legal descriptions of 
each wilderness area designated by this title 
with the Committee on Energy and Natural 
Resources, United States Senate, and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, and each such 
map and legal description shall have the 
same force and effect as if included in this 
Act: Provided, however, That correction of 
clerical and typographical errors in such 
legal descriptions and maps may be made. 
Each such map and legal description shall 
be on file and available for public inspection 
in the office of the Chief of the Forest Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS AREAS 


Sec. 5. Subject to valid existing rights, 
each wilderness area designated by this Act 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Wilderness Act of 1964 govern- 
ing areas designated by that Act as wilder- 
ness areas except that with respect to any 
area designated in this Act, any reference in 
such provisions to the effective date of the 
Wilderness Act of 1964 shall be deemed to 
ФА reference to the effective date of this 


RARE II REVIEW 

Sec. 6. (a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadless area review 
and evaluation program (RARE II); and 
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(2) the Congress has made its own review 
and examination of National Forest System 
roadless areas in the State of Michigan and 
of the environmental impacts associated 
with alternative allocations of such areas. 

(b) On the basis of such review, the Con- 
gress hereby determines and directs that— 

(1) without passing on the question of the 
legal and factual sufficiency of the RARE II 
final environmental statement (dated Janu- 
ary 1979) with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Michigan; such 
statement shall not be subject to judicial 
review with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Michigan; 

(2) with respect to the National Forest 
System lands in the State of Michigan 
which were reviewed by the Department of 
Agriculture in the second roadless area 
review and evalustion (RARE II) and those 
lands referred to in subsection (d), that 
review and evaluation or reference shall be 
deemed for the purposes of the initial land 
management plans required for such lands 
by the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act of 1974, as amended 
by the National Forest Management Act of 
1976, to be ап adequate consideration of the 
suitability of such lands for inclusion in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System 
and the Department of Agriculture shall 
not be required to review the wilderness 
option prior to the revisions of the plans, 
but shall review the wilderness option when 
22 plans are revised, which revisions will 

occur on a ten-year cycle, or at 
est every fifteen years, unless, prior to 
such time, the Secretary of Agriculture 
finds that conditions in a unit have signifi- 
cantly changed; 

(3) areas in the State of Michigan re- 
viewed in such final environmental state- 
ment or referenced in subsection (d) and not 
designated wilderness upon enactment of 
this Act shall be managed for multiple use 
in accordance with land management plans 
pursuant to section 6 of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974, as amended by the National 
Forest Management Act of 1976: Provided, 
That such areas need not be managed for 
the purpose of protecting their suitability 
for wilderness designation prior to or during 
revision of the initial land management 


plans; 

(4) in the event that revised land manage- 
ment plans in the State of Michigan are im- 
plemented pursuant to section 6 of the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, 
and other applicable law, areas not recom- 
mended for wilderness designation need not 
be managed for the purpose of protecting 
their suitability for wilderness designation 
prior to or during revision of such plans, 
and areas recommended for wilderness des- 
ignation shall be managed for the purpose 
of protecting their suitability for wilderness 
designation as may be required by the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, 
and other applicable law; and 

(5) unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture shall 
not conduct any further statewide roadless 
area review and evaluation of National 
Forest System lands in the State of Michi- 
gan for the purpose of determining their 
suitability for inclusion in the National Wil- 
derness Preservation System. 

(c) As used in this section, and as provided 
in section 6 of the Forest and Rangeland 
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Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974, 
as amended by the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976, the term “revision” shall 
not include an “amendment” to a plan. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
also apply to National Forest System road- 
less lands in the State of Michigan which 
are less than five thousand acres in size. 

NONWILDERNESS ACTIVITIES 

Src. 7. Congress does not intend that des- 
ignation of wilderness areas in the State of 
Michigan lead to the creation of protective 
perimeters or buffer zones around each wil- 
derness area. The fact that nonwilderness 
activities or uses can be seen or heard form 
areas within the wilderness shall not, of 
itself, preclude such activities or uses up to 
the boundary of the wilderness. 

HUNTING, FISHING, AND TRAPPING 

Src. 8. As provided in section 4(4Х7) of 
the Wilderness Act, nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as affecting the jurisdic- 
tion or responsibilities of the State of Michi- 
gan with respect to wildlife and fish in the 
national forests in Michigan. 

INHOLDERS RIGHTS 

Sec. 9. As provided in section 5 of the Wil- 
derness Act— 

(1) owners of private lands within any 
area designated by this Act shall be assured 
the right of adequate access; and 

(2) no privately owned lands within any 
area designated by this Act may be acquired 
without concurrence of the owner of such 
lands. 

FIRE, INSECTS, AND DISEASE CONTROL 

Sec. 10. As provided in section 4(dX1) of 
the Wilderness Act, the Secretary may take 
such measures as may be necessary to con- 
trol fire, insects, and diseases within any 
area designated by this Act. 

Mr. VENTO (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate amendment be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dicks). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Minneso- 
ta? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

Mr. KILDEE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do not object, 
but I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota for an explanation. 

Mr. VENTO. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the House passed the 
Michigan Wilderness bill on April 7 of 
this year. The Senate has now re- 
turned the bil to us with a few 
amendments, which we are today 
asking the House to accept. 

Essentially, the Senate version dif- 
fers from the bill passed by the House 
in four respects. 

Most notably, the Senate version 
does not deal with one area that the 
House bill would have designated as 
wilderness. That area is an island 
known as Government Island, part of 
the Hiawatha National Forest, which 
the House bill would have designated 
as the Les Cheneaux Wilderness. In 
agreeing to omission of this area from 
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the wilderness bill, I think it impor- 
tant to note that its designation as 
Wilderness was recommended by the 
Forest Service in the RARE II process, 
and that current management plans 
call for its continued management in 
Federal ownership and to protect its 
undeveloped character. 

With regard to the Big Island Lakes 
area, the Senate version of the bill 
would designate a slightly larger area 
as wilderness than was the case with 
the bill as passed by the House. It is 
my understanding that this change re- 
flects some recent land acquisitions by 
the Forest Service. 

The Senate-passed bill has enlarged 
the “cherry stem” area of nonwilder- 
hess on the northeast side of the De- 
lirium Wilderness which was provided 
so that the Forest Service may contin- 
ue to use a trail for motorized entry to 
maintain a dam, also outside the wil- 
derness. The House-passed bill provid- 
ed a narrow corridor only for this ad- 
ministrative purpose. The Forest Serv- 
ice has suggested that the swampy ter- 
rain may require relocation of the trail 
and that it needs & larger nonwilder- 
ness exclusion. 

While the use of motorized vehicles 
by the agency is а reasonable use of 
this corridor, the House accepts the 
enlargement of the cherry stem with 
the understanding that the agency 
wil otherwise manage the area for 
nonmotorized primitive recreation 
purposes and will neither allow tim- 
bering or motorized use beyond the 
minimum necessary for administrative 
purposes. 

Another change from the House- 
passed bill in the bill we consider 
today is the eastern boundary of the 
Sturgeon River Gorge Wilderness 
along Forest Road 191. The House- 
passed bill places the boundary close 
to Road 191. The Senate bill places 
the boundary further to the west 
along the escarpment of the gorge 
itself. 

The House accepts this change with 
the understanding that the Forest 
Service intends to manage the area be- 
tween the road and the escarpment 
for primitive recreation and its scenic 
values including the possible location 
of the North Country Trail. The 
Forest Service is not to manage this 
special travel corridor along Road 191 
for general commercial purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, by our agreement to 
the Senate version we would designate 
10 wilderness areas in the national 
forest of Michigan, totaling more than 
90,000 acres. It would complete the 
RARE II process for Michigan and 
would release for uses other than wil- 
derness other areas which were re- 
viewed as part of the RARE II process. 
After its enactment, about 3.4 percent 
of the Michigan’s National Forest 
lands would be designated as wilder- 
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ness and the remaining 96.6 percent 
would be nonwilderness. 

The areas dealt with in the bill are 
diverse and contain a multitude of nat- 
ural, scenic, historic, and other re- 
sources and values. They are without 
exception well-deserving of wilderness 
designation and the protection that 
goes with it. They include one of the 
last remaining undeveloped stretches 


they represent a priceless part of the 
natural heritage of the upper midwest. 
Mr. KILDEE. Mr. Speaker, as the principal 
of the Michigan Wilderness 1 

Act of 1987, e e ее Ме 


with me over the last few 


this bill, Congress will permanently preserve 
these lands for our children, and our chil- 


here in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time | would like to ad- 
dress some specific contained in 
the bill and how | expect them to be imple- 


and | have agreed to exclude from wilderness 
designation a 200-yard tract of land parallel to 
route 191 in sections 22, 26, 27, 35, as desig- 
nated by the maps. Furthermore, all roads 
leading into the Sturgeon River Gorge Wilder- 
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ness Area will be clearly closed to motorized 
travel by appropriate signing, or the construc- 
tion of berms, gates, or other devices to bar 
motorized use. 

Second, our bill allows the Forest Service to 
use a small tract of land—as specified іп the 
maps—to manage the manmade earthen dam 
on the northeastern part of Sylvester Pond in 
the Delirium Wilderness Area. In addition, 
while the maps will show that Syivester Pond 
will be included within the Wilderness area, it 
is not my belief that we should preclude the 
Forest Service from adjusting the water levels 


management 

ness Act of 1964. CK dio nay baler Ft o 
area leading into the Delirium Wilderness Area 
will be restricted to semiprimitive, nonmotor- 
ized usage except for Forest Service adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Although this bill does not include Govern- 
ment Island as wilderness designation, it is my 
clear intention that this area will be managed 
by the Forest Service essentially as if it were 
a wilderness area. | would note for the record 
that the amended Hiawatha National Forest 
management plan provides for Government 
Island to be managed essentially as wilder- 
ness for the next 10 to 15 years. 

Finally, in the event that the acreage 
number cited in the bill conflict with the land 
areas as shown by the maps which accompa- 
ny the bill, the maps shall rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the initial request 
of the gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate amendment just concurred in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 


THE ECONOMIC SUMMIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bryant). Under a previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Virgin- 
ia [Mr. Parris] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. PARRIS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
in the Nation’s Capital this week have 
witnessed with great interest the sin- 
cere labors of those Members of this 
body and the other body that make up 
the economic summit. They have la- 
bored mightily and I do not discourage 
in any way, nor discredit their efforts. 
But the thing that I object to, Mr. 
Speaker, is that they have apparently 
attempted to reduce the Nation’s un- 
fortunate level of deficits by raising 
taxes. I would remind my colleagues, 
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Mr. Speaker, that if you confiscate all 
of the income of all Americans who 
make more than $30,000 a year, not 
just the taxes they pay but if you take 
all of the income they make, of every- 
body that makes $30,000 a year or 
more, it would run this Nation for 45 
days—1'4 months. 

If you are going to reduce this Na- 
tion's deficit by increasing the taxes, 
Mr. Speaker, taxes would have to be 
doubled, pretty close to, almost 60 per- 
cent increase. You would have to 
double the taxes of every member of 
this society in order to balance the 
deficit in that way. 

So now we have witnessed the re- 
quirement of triggering in the auto- 
matic sequestration. That is being 
done today, I am told, by Executive 
order of the President of the United 
States in accordance with his responsi- 
bilities. 

I listened earlier in the debate on 
the floor of the House this morning, 
to my friend from California [Mr. DEL- 
LUMS] who said that he opposed the 
Gramm-Rudman automatic sequestra- 
tion legislation in part because it basi- 
cally had no accountability to it in 
terms of Members of this body, that it 
was an automatic, mindless cut across- 
the-board; and it is. But I take this 
time on the floor of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, to suggest that there is some 
accountability of the Members of this 
body and that is on the original vote 
by which we adopted the legislative 
measures that brought us to this 
point. 

The fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy is an informed electorate. I 
would hope that over this holiday 
season when perhaps the news media 
has not too many other things to con- 
centrate on, they could perhaps go 
back and recreate the voting history of 
those of us in this House who have the 
awesome responsibility of administer- 
ing this Nation's Government. 
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And they should remind our individ- 
ual constituents of where we stand on 
some of these important issues. 

We have, unfortunately, come to 
what I call the point of unrealistic ex- 
pectations, where regardless of what 
happens in the summit negotiations or 
in the applicability of Gramm- 
Rudman in the reduction of the deficit 
in the future, it will not be considered 
to be enough by Wall Street nor Main 
Street. I think that is an unfortunate 
circumstance, but unrealistic expecta- 
tions are always unrealistic expecta- 
tions, and regardless or what we now 
do or what we do in the future, it will 
not be enough to restore confidence 
and stability in the Nation's financial 
markets. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that those of 
us who have the privilege of serving in 
this body are largely responsible for 
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that, and I sincerely regret that we 
have not comported ourselves in a 
better way. 


` 


CENTENNIAL OF THE CITY OF 
MESQUITE, TX 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dicks). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Bryant] is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BRYANT. Mr. Speaker, Decem- 
ber 3, 1987, marks the 100th anniver- 
sary of the city of Mesquite, TX, 
which I am privileged to represent in 
the U.S. Congress. 

The third city in Dallas County to 
incorporate after the county seat of 
Dallas and the city of Lancaster, Mes- 
quite had a population of 135 when 
the first U.S. Census was conducted in 
1890. 

Today, Mesquite is a prosperous and 
growing city of 100,000 citizens, a pop- 
ulation increase of one-third since the 
last census. 

It is home of the renowned Mesquite 
Championship Rodeo, the Mesquite 
Air Show, Eastfield Community Col- 
lege, and AT&T’s largest power equip- 
ment manufacturing facility, as well as 
other strong community, cultural, and 
commercial activities. 

Located on the rich blackland and 
prairie grasslands of the three forks of 
the Trinity River, Mesquite’s roots 
extend to long before its formal estab- 
lishment. The area was home to native 
Americans and Indian traders; it was 
explored and traversed by settlers 
moving west during the century prior 
to the founding of the city. 

A detailed account of the city of 
Mesquite and its origins can be found 
in the Mesquite Historical Commit- 
tee’s “A Stake in the Prairie: Mes- 
quite, Texas.” 

In that book can be found such in- 
teresting facts as the observation of 
Warren Angus Ferris, a young survey- 
or of Dallas working out of Nacog- 
doches, who, in the words of the book 
poetically compared the Three Forks 
to areas of the Rocky Mountains which 
he had observed. In one of the earliest 
known letters from the Dallas area, 
dated Aug. 20, 1840, Ferris relates: 

I saw in the picturesque regions there 
much of the wild, soul-stirring scenes with 
which I had been so familiar in the moun- 
tains. Thousands of buffalo and wild horses 
were everywhere to be met with. Deer and 
turkey always in view and an occasional 
bear would sometimes cross our path. 
Wolves and buzzards became our familiar 
acquaintances, and in the river we found 
abundance of fish from minnows to 8 foot- 
ers. The Prairies are boundless and present 
а most beautiful appearance being extreme- 
ly fertile and crowned with flowers of every 
hue. 

It was these attractive features 
which began drawing settlers to the 
region especially with the encourage- 
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ment of the new Republic of Texas in 
the mid-19th century. 

Yet it was the coming of the rail- 
road—the Texas and Pacific, connect- 
ing Marshall in east Texas with Dallas 
in north central Texas—in 1873 that 
established the beginnings of the new 
railroad depot town of Mesquite. 

"By 1887, several citizens felt the 
time had come to incorporate their 
town," says “А Stake in the Prairie." 

J.M. Knox and 24 other residents submit- 
ted an application to the county judge on 
Nov. 16, 1887, requesting an election to de- 
termine whether the town should incorpo- 
rate under Texas laws. R.S. Kimbrough was 
appointed presiding officer, and the election 
was held Dec. 3, 1887. Incorporation carried 
by а vote of 25 to 14. 

Cotton was king in the fertile farm- 
land of the area for many years, and 
Mesquite thrived as a commercial hub 
&t the eastern edge of Dallas County. 
But, by 1950, it had а population of 
only 1,696. The real boom came in the 
years between then and 1980, by 
which time the population stood at 
67,053. And clearly Mesquite is still 
growing and prospering. 

Like many a growing town, Mesquite 
over the years has produced its share 
of leaders and heroes, talent and inno- 
vation. 

It's strength and its beauty lies in 
the energy апа commitment of its citi- 
zens, as well as in a hundred colorful 
years of history. 

From December 3 through 6, 1987, 
the city of Mesquite will be observing 
its centennial celebration. I urge the 
Nation to join with me in wishing Mes- 
quite, TX, & happy birthday as it 
begins its second century of productive 
service to Texas and to our country. 


DESIGNATION OF PRO TEMPORE 
TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS UNTIL 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1987 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Dicks) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the 
Speaker. 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 20, 1987. 

I hereby designate the Honorable Thomas 
S. Foley to act as Speaker pro tempore to 
sign enrolled bills and joint resolutions until 
Monday, November 30, 1987. 

JIM WRIGHT, 
Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the designation is ac- 
cepted. 

There was no objection. 


THE 1988 ELECTION YEAR 
MAILING RESTRICTIONS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, with the 1988 
election year rapidly approaching, the House 
Commission on Congressional Mailing Stand- 
ards wishes to remind Members of the House 


, the 
posed mailing is not adversely affected by 
plicable State election laws. 


LIMITATIONS ON THE USE OF THE FRANK BY 
CANDIDATES FOR PUBLIC OFFICE 
39 U.S.C. 3210(аХ6ХА) provides that, It 
is the intent of Congress that a Member of, 


G) if the mass mailing is mailed fewer 
than 60 days immediately before the date of 
any primary election or general election 
(whether regular, special, or runoff) in 
which the Member is a candidate for reelec- 
tion; or 

(ii) in the case of a Member of, or 
Member-elect to, the House who is a candi- 
date for any other public office, if the mass 


(T) is prepared for delivery within any por- 
tion of the jurisdiction of or the area cov- 
ered by the public office which is outside 
the area constituting the congressional dis- 
trict from which the Member or Member- 
elect was elected; or 

(II) is mailed fewer than 60 days immedi- 
ately before the date of any primary elec- 
tion or general election (whether regular, 
special or runoff) in which the Member or 
Member-elect is a candidate for any other 
public office. 

Mailings made through the facilities of 
the Publications Distribution Service of the 
House of Representatives (House folding 
room) shall be deemed in compliance with 
this statute if such mailings are delivered to 
the House folding room not less than 62 
days before the date of such election, with 
instructions for immediate dispatch. 
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For purposes of the subject statutes and 
regulations, a Member of or а Member-elect 
to the House of Representatives is deemed 
to be a candidate for public office at any 
election if his or her name appears any- 
where on any official ballot to be used in a 
public election. 

Candidate for “any other public office” 

For the purpose of 39 U.S.C. 
3210(aX6 Ai), “any other public office" 
means any local, State, or Federal office. 
(Examples: President, Governor, U.S. Sena- 
tor, State Supreme Court Justice, State 
Senator, Assemblyman, etc.) “Candidate” 
means a Member who has qualified under 
State or local law for the official ballot in a 
primary, runoff, special, or general election, 
or who has been certified for candidacy by 
2 appropriate State or local election offi- 


EXCEPTIONS 

The subject statutes, rules, and regula- 
tions provide three exceptions to the mass 
man prohibition prior to elections, as fol- 
ows: 

(1) mailings which are in direct response to 
inquiries or requests from the persons to 
whom the matter is mailed; 

(ii) mailings to colleagues in Congress or 
to government officials (whether Federal, 
State, or local); and 

(ii) mailings of news releases to the com- 
munications media. 

The Commission believes the latter two 
exceptions are self-explanatory. 

In application of the first exception, the 
Commission stresses the phrase “direct re- 
sponse to inquiries or requests”. Therefore, 
response to a signed petition with a form of 
identical letter individually addressed to 
each of the signers of the petition is frank- 
able. However, a followup letter to the same 
list of petitioners is not frankable under this 
section in that it would not be in direct re- 
sponse to an inquiry. 

Similarly, follow-up letters to persons who 
had previously written and had been an- 
swered on a particular subject, if such let- 
ters by their form and volume constitute a 
mass mailing, are not frankable during the 
60-day period prior to elections. Also, re- 
quests for questionnaire results or other 

when solicited by Members on 
questionnaire forms or newsletters, are not 
deemed to be in direct response to any in- 
quiry or request. 

The above restrictions on mass 
by candidates do not apply to mass mailings 
by the chairman of any standing, select, 
joint or other officials committee of the 
Congress, or subcommittee thereof, and 
which relate to the normal business of the 
committee [39 U.S.C. 3210(аХ6ХВ)1. 

TIME OF MAILING 
Processing by a postal facility 

Mass mailings as defined under 39 U.S.C. 
3210(аХ6ХЕ) may not be mailed as franked 
mail by a Member of or a Member-elect to 


these regulations, if delivered to the House 
folding room, with instructions for immedi- 
ate dispatch, not less than 62 days immedi- 
ately before the date of any such election. 
In the case of mass mailings delivered to the 
House folding room prior to the 62 day 
cutoff period, the requirement of instruc- 
tions for “immediate dispatch” may be 
modified to the extent that instructions are 
given for delivery of the mailing to the ad- 
dresses not later than the 60th day immedi- 
ately before the date of such election. 

The House folding room shall issue a re- 
ceipt, which shall specify the date and time 
of delivery and a brief description of the 
matter to be processed, to the Member at 
the time he or she delivers such mass mail- 


ings to the House folding room. 
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INTRODUCTION OF SENSE-OF- 
CONGRESS RESOLUTION RE- 
NOUNCING FIRST USE OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

a previous order of the House, the gen- 

Метал from New York [Mr. Weiss] is 

recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the United States 
and the Soviet Union are poised to sign an 
agreement to eliminate short and intermediate 
range nuclear weapons. This agreement 
marks the first time that any class of nulcear 


my hope 1 
public will unite to ensure that the treaty is 
ratified. 


The upcoming signing of the INF Treaty 


accompanied by heightened 
about the cohesion of the NATO alliance and 


its conventional warfighting capability. More- 
over, many believe that any effort to achieve 


4 
| 
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resolutions on this subject in the 


of nuclear weapons. In doing so, it follows the 


Second, while the resolution recognizes the 
of changing our defense posture 

to implement a policy of no first use, it also 
recognizes the importance of consulting with 
out allies before such policy changes are ac- 
complished. Thus, the resolution specifically 
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calls for such consultation to be carried out 
before any changes are implemented. 

Finally, the resolution takes notice of the 
fact that the current United States first use 
policy has harmed allied security by reducing 
our conventional warfighting capability. In fact, 
adoption of a no first use policy, when accom- 
panied by specific steps to implement such a 
policy, would contribute substantially to 
NATO's conventional capability. In doing so, it 
will strengthen the cohesion of the alliance. At 
a time when the INF Treaty has renewed the 
debate over the disparity between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact conventional forces, this point 
deserves considerable emphasis. 

It is important to make clear that current 
NATO policy envisions the early first use of 
nuclear weapons. While most Americans be- 
lieve that it is our policy not to initiate the use 
of nuclear weapons unless the Soviets have 
used them first, this is not the case. Reliance 
on the use of nuclear weapons pervades 
American nuciear planning, and our nuclear 
forces remain poised to be launched against 
any within seconds. 

Yet this policy is based on a fundamental 
inaccuracy. Nuclear weapons cannot be used 
to our advantage for one simple reason: nu- 
clear conflict will inevitably escalate to global 
warfare, resulting in the very destruction of 
that which the weapons are intended to 
defend. Rather than defending our interests, 
the current policy of threatening the first use 
of nuclear weapons has actually increased the 
risk of nuclear war. 

NATO's reliance on nuclear first use has 
also substantially reduced our ability to fight a 
conventional war. The 1986 Atlantic article, 
titled "Back From the Brink,” elaborates on 
the many reasons why this is the case. 

First of all, statutory limits on the overall 
number of U.S. troops in Europe have forced 
the United States to reduce the number of 
troops devoted to conventional tasks as we 
have increased our nuclear forces. 

In addition, most of our tactical nuclear 
weapons rely on dual-capable launchers that 
can deliver nuclear or conventional munitions. 
In the event of a conventional conflict, Euro- 
pean commanders would be forced to with- 
hold a portion of these forces for potential nu- 
clear missions. This would occur at the very 
time that a full conventional force would be 
most needed. 

Further, nuclear weapons require extensive 
safety precautions and command, control and 
communications arrangements. These ar- 
rangements consume scarce resources that 
could otherwise be devoted to a conventional 
defense. 

Finally, NATO's forward-based nuclear arse- 
nal is concentrated and highly visible. As a 
result, it remains vulnerable to conventional 
attack by Warsaw Pact forces. This fact could 
force NATO decisionmakers to resort to the 
nuclear option in the earliest stage of a con- 
flict, rather than risk the loss of these nuclear 
forces. This escalation to the nuclear level 
might occur well before a conventional de- 
fense had been fully mounted. 

These facts clearly indicate that the adop- 
tion of a no first use policy by the United 
States would contribute to the ability of our 
Nation to fight a conventional war. This im- 
provement in conventional capability would 
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come about whether or not the United States 
decides to devote a larger share of its re- 
sources to conventional forces. 

There are a number of actions that the 
United States should take in implementing a 
no first use policy. First, the United States 
could adopt a policy of "no early use." By 
pulling back our forward-based forces and se- 
curing them from conventional attack, we will 
significantly reduce the risk of a rapid escala- 
tion to the nuclear level. 

Second, the United States should halt the 
development of certain weapons that are con- 
sistent with a strategy of early use. We should 
eliminate dual-capable launchers from our 
forces, and we should place our tactical nu- 
clear forces under safety and command pro- 
cedures that are separate from those used for 
conventional forces. 

Third, the United States should adopt a 
policy of "no early second use." This means 
that the United States should seek to identify 
the source, location and effects of nuclear ex- 
plosions before responding. 

Fourth, the United States should adopt a 
policy of no first use, both in relation to tacti- 
cal and strategic nuclear weapons. We should 
scale down the number of nuclear weapons 
based overseas, and eliminate those strategic 
forces that will not survive a first strike or that 
have a first strike capability. 

One of the most important advantages of a 
no first use policy is that it provides us with a 
framework within which to de- 
fense decisions. Most recent arms control 

ad- 
Sys- 


tems. Many of these initiatives are worthy of 
continued support. Yet each weapons system 
is only one part of an overall nuclear posture. 
Without a broad focus on overall nuclear strat- 
egy, arms control proponents face the risk of 
winning the battle and losing the war. 


to initiate the use of nuclear weapons, we 
would clearly have no need for weapons, such 
as the MX, that cannot survive a first strike by 
the Soviet Union. Further, we would have no 
need for weapons, such as the Trident 11, that 
are designed to destroy Soviet missiles before 
they leave their silos. 

A no first use policy would also help confirm 
the growing case against the strategic de- 
fense initiative [SDI]. Though we know that a 
leakproof missile defense shield is an impossi- 
bility, even a limited SDI defense could give 
us the capability to overcome a Soviet retalia- 
tory strike. This would add to our ability to ini- 
tiate the use of nuclear weapons, and it could 
give us the ability to overwhelm Soviet forces 
in a disarming first strike. Either development 
would enhance the threat of miscalculation or 
accidental war. 

As | noted earlier, the signing of the INF 
Treaty represents a milestone in United 
States-Soviet relations. At the same time, it 
represents only a first step on the road toward 
a safer world. If we are to move beyond the 
INF Treaty to additional achievements that will 
enhance our security, we need to completely 
rethink our current first use strategy. The 
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adoption of a no first use policy is a practical 
step that will reduce the threat of nuclear war, 


that | am introducing 
today, which | hope will help focus the debate 
on where we should be headed in the post- 


Joint resolution to provide that the United 
States shall implement changes in defense 
policy that will reduce the likelihood of 
the first use of all nuclear weapons, re- 
nounce the first use of all nuclear weap- 
ons, and conclude treaties with all nations 
renouncing the first use of all nuclear 
weapons 
Whereas the United States and the Soviet 

Union both have developed nuclear weapon- 

ry to retaliate in response to a nuclear 

attack with equal or greater force; 

Whereas this capability for retaliation has 
created a condition of mutual deterrence; 

Whereas a well-developed capability for 
the first use of nuclear weapons is a promi- 
‘nent feature of current United States and 
Soviet force postures; 

Whereas this first-use capability under- 
mines mutual deterrence, contributing to 
the likelihood that nuclear weapons will be 
used accidently or in the event of a crisis; 

Whereas this first-use capability has un- 
dermined our ability to deter aggression 
through conventional means; 

Whereas the first use of nuclear weapons, 
whether tactical or strategic, would likely 
result in a full-scale nuclear exchange and 
the subsequent destruction of much or all of 
civilization; 

Whereas the United States and all nations 
face no more solemn duty than preventing 
such a nuclear cataclysm; and 

Whereas renouncing the first use of all 
nuclear weapons will enhance deterrence 
and reduce the likelihood of a nuclear war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States shall, follow appropriate consultation 
with our allies— 

(1) implement specific changes in defense 
policy, including changes in deployment and 
modernization of weapons systems, that will 
reduce the likelihood of the first use of nu- 
clear weapons; 

(2) Formally renounce the first use of all 
nuclear weapons; 

(3) conclude treaties with all nations re- 
nouncing the first use of all nuclear weap- 
ons. 


DENY TAX BENEFITS FOR CON- 
STRUCTION JOBS INVOLVING 
JAPANESE GOODS AND SERV- 
ICES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. STARK] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STARK. Mr. Speaker, each day, we run 
a trade deficit with Japan of about $164 mil- 
lion. 

Each month, we run a trade deficit with 
Japan of about $4.9 billion. 

Each billion dollars worth of trade deficit 
equals about 10,000 American jobs. 
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Today the press reports that Japan has re- 
fused to allow successful United States par- 
ticipation in the bidding on $62 billion in pend- 
ing Japanese public construction jobs. The 
reason: The construction industry is very im- 
portant to the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. 

Pies eae cda ce еп сий. e panne 

Over the recess | will prepare 
а tax bill to deny tax depreciation on buildings 
constructed with Japanese building materials 
or using Japanese engineering and architec- 
tural services. The bill will deny tax exempt 
status for bonds used to finance public 
projects using Japanese materials and serv- 
ices. 


What's good for the goose is good for the 
gander. 


SPEAKER WRIGHT'S 
LEADERSHIP FOR PEACE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, today ! 
commend once again our great Speaker, Jim 
WRIGHT, for his leadership in the quest for 
peace in Central America. Initially, the Speak- 
er was Criticized for his bold initiatives in sup- 
porting the peace plan of Nobel Laureate 
President Oscar Arias, but he has recently 
been praised by many thoughtful leaders for 
his leadership in ending the strife in the war- 
torn region of Central America. 

By conferring with both the Contras and the 
Nicaraguan Government, the Speaker has 
demonstrated his determination to take an 
evenhanded approach in addressing the griev- 
ances of both sides. His initiative has focused 
the attention of millions of Americans on the 
peace talks, thus providing a forum for the 
American people to learn about the negotia- 
tions that are intended to bring stability and 
peace to Central America. 

| also applaud the Speaker for his efforts to 
work together with the administration in the 
quest for peace. On Tuesday, he and Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz announced that 
they will cooperate in an effort to see that the 
peace plan signed August 7 by the Presidents 
of five Central American countries is success- 
fully implemented. 

One example of the perceptive editorials 
praising the Speaker was the November 18 
editorial in the Arkansas Gazette, the largest 
and most prestigious newspaper in Arkansas. 
As the Gazette correctly observed. the 
evidence is that the Washington meetings 
served to nudge the process along, and that 
WRIGHT was present during some of them 
only at the invitation of the parties.” | ask that 
the editorial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

We should also commend President Arias, 
Cardinal Miguel Obando y Bravo, and Speaker 
WRIGHT for their efforts to lead the way to 
peace in a region of the world that has been 
plagued by war for so many years. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE REAL 
ESTATE APPRAISAL REFORM 
ACT OF 1987 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
а previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BARNARD] is 
recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. BARNARD. Mr. Speaker, | am today in- 
troducing the Real Estate Appraisal Reform 
Act of 1987. This legislation requires the es- 
tablishment, by the Federal Government, of 
uniform appraisal standards and appraiser 
qualification requirements for real estate trans- 
actions in which the Federal Government has 
substantial financial or public policy interests. 
These appraisal standards and appraiser certi- 
fication requirements will be enforced by State 
appraiser certifying agencies, authorized in the 
legislation. 

Мг. Speaker, each year, billions of dollars іп 
real estate loans and investments are made in 
which appraisals play a crucial role. Whether 
the transaction involves a multimillion-dollar 
commercial real estate project, the sale of 
hundreds of millions of dollars of mortgage 
backed securities, or the issuance of a 
$90,000 residential mortgage, it is a real 
estate appraiser who establishes the value of 
the property which collateralizes the loan or 
investment. It is a real estate appraiser who 
provides lenders and investors with assurance 
that in the event of a default, the property se- 
curing the project will be sufficient to cover all 
or most of the outstanding loan balance or the 
financial commitments made to investors. 
Without a real estate appraisal, most lenders 
will not lend and most investors will not invest 
in real estate related financial transactions. 

But if there is a default in a real estate 
transaction and the appraisal has been faulty 
or abusive—if through incompetency or a 
desire to please a participant in the transac- 
tion, it grossly overvalues the collateral—the 
consequences can be catastrophic: Financial 
institutions can fail or sink into problem status; 
arms-length investors can lose their invest- 
ments; financial markets can be disrupted; 
and innocent mortgage borrowers forced into 
backbreaking debt. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal Government has a 
vital financial and public policy interest in all of 
this: The Federal Deposit Insurance Agen- 
cies—the FSLIC and FDIC—are obligated to 
pay off depositors in financial institutions that 
fail because of bad real estate loans but- 
tressed by bad appraisals. Agencies like the 
Federal Housing Administration, the Veterans' 
Administration, and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, are required to reimburse commercial 
lenders when borrowers default on federally 
guaranteed residential mortgages and collater- 
al is insufficient to pay off outstanding loan 
balances. Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac suffer 
millions of dollars in losses when there are 
defaults on mortgages they have purchased 
and collateral has been overvalued. The 
SEC's responsibility to assure accurate public 
disclosure of the market values assigned by 
appraisers to real estate securing mortgage 
backed securities, suffers when those apprais- 
als are negligent. The statutory functions of 
other Federal agencies, like the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the Federal Highway 
Administration, have even been compromised 


electrician anywhere 
physician, an attorney, an accountant, an en- 
gineer, or an architect—they are required to 
prove basic skills and submit to supervision by 
an appropriate State agency. Moreover, if an 


conduct and the standards they use in their 
practice, are subjected to Federal supervision. 
But a real estate appraiser, who is responsible 
for establishing the value of properties colla- 
teralizing loan and investment transactions 
worth tens and even hundreds of millions of 
dollars each, is not subject to any systematic 
testing or supervision. 
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actions who pressure appraisers into overvalu- 
ing collateral sufficiently to “make the deal 
go”; and to the Federal Government itself, 
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whose appraisal policies and practices in con- 
nection with their statutory functions, is dis- 
jointed, uneven, and ineffective. 

Mr. Speaker, as a former banker and as a 


trict of Illinois testified that at seven recently 
failed S&L's, senior officers, “working with 
corrupt appraisers, have falsely inflated the 
value of security for loans to finance projects 
in which the officers had an interest, or could 
receive kickbacks or ‘commissions.’ Typically, 


Appraisal Council, with advice from apprais- 


mate interests to protect. Nor is any massive 
bureaucracy created by my bill. Іп point of 
fact, the legislation merely articulates and 
centralizes in a new agency statutory powers 
already available to—but ineffectively or un- 
evenly exercised by—more than half a dozen 
Federal agencies. Moreover, taxpayers will 
not—I repeat, will not—pay for the activities of 
the new Federal Int Council. Costs of 
the Council will be borne by extremely small 


appraisers 
will be no more than $75 per year; and that 
even a multimillion-dollar commercial transac- 
tion would produce user fees of only several 
hundred dollars. 


to monitor the appraiser's conduct. All of that 
would change under my legislation. 
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In а very real sense, Mr. Speaker, the real 
estate appraisal industry is at a crossroads: If 
appraisers want to be recognized and respect- 
ed as the professionals they truly are, then 
they have to be willing to assume the obliga- 
tions of professionalism. That means the abili- 
ty to demonstrate competency; to be bound 
by an enforceable code of ethics; and to meet 
continuing education requirements. If, on the 
other hand, real estate appraisers are content 
with the status quo and with “business-as 
usual;" if they wish to continue as the hand- 
maidens" of others, then | predict perilous 
times for their industry, including an increase 
in law enforcement and liability problems. ! 
also fear a continuing loss of public confi- 
dence in the safety and soundness of many 
real estate transactions. 

There are those, undoubtedly, who will 
oppose some of the specifics of my legislation 
and others who will resist any Federal involve- 
ment in this area, notwithstanding the Federal 
interests that are at stake. And there will be 
time during hearings on the bill to debate its 
merits and for others to propose different so- 
lutions. While | am strongly convinced of the 
merits of my approach and will press hard for 
its adoption, | do intend during the course of 
legislative hearings to keep an open mind, 
particularly on those provisions that make 
Fannie Mae and Freddie Mac part of the Inter- 
agency Council. 

| am including at this point, Mr. Speaker, a 
section-by-section analysis of my bill: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 3675, 

THE REAL ESTATE APPRAISAL REFORM ACT 

or 1987 

SUMMARY 

The Barnard ЫШ requires the establish- 
ment of federal appraisal standards and ap- 
praiser qualification requirements for real 
estate transactions in which the Federal 
Government has substantial financial or 
public policy interests. These standards and 
requirements will be enforced by state ap- 
praiser certifying agencies, authorized in 
the legislation. 

The bill establishes a Federal Interagency 
Appraisal Council composed of representa- 
tives of existing federal agencies whose 
functions encompass real estate related fi- 
nancial transactions and whose programs 
have been negatively impacted by faulty 
and fraudulent appraisals. It also authorizes 
the establishment of state appraiser certify- 
ing boards. The Federal Interagency Ap- 
praisal Council would exercise three stand- 
ards-setting functions: (1) determining 
which categories of real estate related fi- 
nancial transactions are of sufficient finan- 
cial or public policy importance to the Fed- 
eral Government to require, in connection 
with those transactions, that appraisals be 
performed according to uniform standards 
and by qualified individuals; (2) establishing 
uniform appraisal standards for such “Тей- 
erally covered” real estate transactions; and 
(3) setting minimum qualification or certifi- 
cation requirements for individuals who ap- 
praise property in federally covered transac- 
tions. So that appraisal standards and ap- 
praiser qualification requirements are uni- 
form throughout the Federal Government, 
the existing authority of twelve federal 
agencies to promulgate such standards and 
requirements is transferred to the new 
Interagency Council. Members of the Coun- 
cil will serve on a full-time basis, only for 3 
years after the date of enactment (final 
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standards must be adopted within that time- 
frame) and on a part-time basis thereafter. 
A small staff structure will remain in place. 
The activities of the Council will be funded 
by small user fees imposed on commercial, 
for-profit real estate projects using certified 
appraisers; and, by a small annual fee on 
certified appraisers, not to exceed $100. 

The legislation authorizes and provides in- 
centives for the creation of state appraiser 
certifying agencies. These agencies or 
boards will be responsible, under grants of 
authority from state legislatures, for enforc- 
ing the federal appraisal standards and cer- 
tification requirements. 

Section 1. Short Title—The Act is cited as 
the “Real Estate Appraisal Reform Act of 
1987”. 

Section 2. Findings—Expresses a congres- 
sional finding that (1) appraisals of proper- 
ty collateralizing real estate loans and in- 
vestments are a critical component of such 
loans and investments because they provide 
lenders and investors with assurance that in 
the event of a default, loans can be repaid 
and investment losses minimized; (2) faulty 
and fraudulent real estate appraisals that 
substantially overvalue property securing 
loans and investments have become a perva- 
sive national problem whose effects are ex- 
tremely harmful and costly to the Federal 
Government and to private sector mortgage 
lenders, insurers, and investors; and (3) the 
quality of appraisals and the independence 
of appraisers would be greatly enhanced by 
the establishment of a regulatory structure 
requiring the adoption of federal appraisal 
standards and appraiser certification re- 
quirements, with enforcement by approved 
state appraiser certifying agencies. 

Title I: Federal Interagency Council 

Section 101. Establishment—Establishes 
the Federal Interagency Appraisal Council. 

Section 102. Transfer of Functions—The 
bill transfers to the Council the existing 
statutory authority of twelve federal agen- 
cies to promulgate appraisal standards and 
appraiser qualification requirements, assur- 
ing uniformity among the numerous federal 
agencies presently exercising such author- 
ity. Except for appraisal standards and ap- 
praiser qualification requirements, the af- 
fected federal agencies will retain their au- 
thority to enforce compliance with their 
statutes and regulations (so that, for exam- 
ple, the banking agencies would retain au- 
thority to treat appraised market values of 
financial institution real estate assets in any 
way they saw fit for regulatory purposes; 
and the VA and FHA would continue to be 
able to suspend fee appraisers who violate 
those agencies’ policies, practices, and pro- 
cedures). 

Section 103. Functions of Council— 

(a) In general: Describes the major func- 
tions of the Council as follows: The issuance 
of rules describing categories of real estate- 
related financial transactions which are suf- 
ficiently important to the Federal Govern- 
ment so as to constitute “federally covered 
transactions” under the Act; the adoption of 
uniform standards for the performance of 
real estate appraisals in connection with 
federally covered transactions; the estab- 
lishment of minimum qualification require- 
ments for the certification of persons who 
will be performing appraisals in connection 
with such transactions; the monitoring of 
the activities of state appraiser certifying 
agencies; and, transmittal of an annual 
report to the Congress describing the Coun- 
cil's work. 

(b) Uniform appraisal standards: Uniform 
standards prescribed by the Council for per- 
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formance of real estate appraisals in feder- 
ally covered transactions shall be designed 
to produce an accurate assessment of the 
market value of the subject property, in- 
cluding recognition of differences in the 
types of property to be appraised (i.e., resi- 
dential vs. commercial); shall describe the 
contents of and the manner in which an ap- 
praisal shall be performed for such transac- 
tions; shall permit certain functions in con- 
nection with the appraisal to be performed 
by non-certified persons so long as the final 
appraisal document is approved and signed 
by a certified person; shall prohibit the per- 
formance of appraisals by persons who have 
any financial interest in the property being 
appraised; and may incorporate appraisal 
standards promulgated by a government 
agency or by the appraisal industry itself, if 
such standards meet the requirements of 
the Act. 

(c) Appraiser certification requirements: 
Requirements prescribed by the Council for 
the certification of persons to perform ap- 
praisals in federally covered transactions 
shall prescribe a code of ethical responsibil- 
ity and a level of education (the bill does 
not require a college degree); work experi- 
ence, knowledge, and continuing education, 
which must be satisfied; shall recognize and 
reflect different skill levels necessary to ap- 
praise different types of property; shall de- 
scribe procedures, including testing require- 
ments, under which a certification will be 
granted; shall modify certification require- 
ments in the case of appraisers who can 
demonstrate 5 years of satisfactory apprais- 
al practice; shall set forth criteria under 
which disciplinary action shall be taken 
against a certified appraiser. 

(d) Procedures for establishing appraisal 
standards and appraiser certification re- 
quirements: Appraisal standards and ap- 
praiser certification requirements shall be 
adopted only after public hearings and an 
opportunity for interested parties to be 
heard. 


(e) Time for proposal and adoption of 
standards and requirements: Uniform ap- 
praisal standards shall be proposed not later 
than 18 months and adopted in final form 
not later than 24 months after enactment. 
Appraiser certification requirements shall 
be proposed not later than 12 months and 
adopted not later than 18 months after en- 
actment. 

(f) Overseeing approved state appraiser 
certifying agencies and certified appraisers: 
Whenever the Council determines that an 
action of an approved state appraiser certi- 
fying agency or of a certified appraiser is 
contrary to the purposes of the Act, the 
Council may request modification of a certi- 
fying agency’s policies or practices as they 
apply to certified appraisers. With respect 
to certified appraisers themselves, the 
Council itself can take disciplinary action 
for serious violations of appraisal standards 
and appraiser certification requirements, if 
a state certifying agency does not exist. In 
taking such actions, the Council shall adopt 
written procedures and provide all affected 
parties with an ample opportunity to be 
heard. Disciplinary actions taken against 
certified appraisers, shall be subject to judi- 
cial review. 

(g) Designation of certain real estate 
transactions as federally covered: Rules pre- 
scribed by the Council may designate as a 
federally covered transaction any transac- 
tion involving a purchase, lease, or sale of, 
or investment in, real estate or real estate 
related securities if in connection therewith 
(1) an agency or instrumentality of the 
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United States purchases or sells real estate 
or real estate related securities or leases real 
estate; insures the deposits of a financial in- 
stitution making real estate loans or invest- 
ing in real estate projects; insures or guar- 
antees the payment of a mortgage loan in 
the event of a borrower default; or regulates 
the offering and sale to the public of mort- 
gage-backed securities; or (2) the Council 
determines that the public policy interest of 
the United States requires a designation as 
a federally covered transaction. Any real 
estate related financial transaction de- 
scribed above which involves the appraisal 
of property having a value of $1 million or 
EN shall be а federally covered transac- 
on. 

Section 104. Council Membership—The 
Council shall have twelve voting members 
from each of the following federal agencies: 
the five federal bank regulatory agencies, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
the Veterans Administration, the Federal 
Housing Administration of DHUD, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association, the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Association, 
GSA and Farmers Home Administration. 
Persons appointed by the President shall 
serve for a 3-year fixed term. The Council 
shall have two nonvoting ex officio mem- 
bers from each of the following agencies: In- 
ternal Revenue Service of Treasury and the 
Department of Transportation. 

Council members shall serve on a full-time 
basis only during the 36-month period fol- 
lowing enactment and shall serve on a part- 
time basis thereafter. 

Section 105. Chairman; Meetings—The 
chairman of the Council shall be elected for 
& 3-year term by the Council members. 
Meetings may be held at the call of the 
Chair or by а majority of Council members. 

Section 106. Administrator and Staff—The 
Council shall have an administrator, who 
shall carry out the general administrative 
functions of the Council; a general counsel; 
а chief counsel for enforcement; and eight 
additional officers including а director for 
appraisal standards, a director for appraiser 
certification, and а coordinator for state cer- 
tifying activities. 

Section 107. General Powers of Council— 
The Council is authorized to hold hearings, 
sit and act, take testimony, receive evidence, 
issue subpoenas, and provide information 
and perform research. Rules promulgated 
by the Council shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
A seal of office shall be made for the Coun- 
— and judicial notice shall be taken of such 


Section 108. Advisory Committees There 
shall be within the Council two advisory 
committees which shall provide advice, in- 
formation, analyses, and recommendations 
to the Council concerning its functions. The 
Real Estate Appraiser Committee shall con- 
sist of twelve members, ten from the ap- 
praisal industry and two from the public. 
The Real Estate Appraisal User Committee 
shall consist of fourteen members appointed 
by the chairman, as follows: two members 
each from the thrift industry, the commer- 
cial banking industry, the mortgage banking 
industry, the mortgage insurance industry, 
the securities industry, the home builders 
and the real estate industry. The Council 
shall meet with and consult the advisory 
committees before adopting uniform ap- 
praisal standards and appraiser certification 
requirements and at such other times as the 
Council considers necessary. 

Sections 109 and 110. Appropriations and 
User Fees—The legislation authorizes a 2- 
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year appropriation of $19 million to the 
Council and establishes a user fee mecha- 
nism for funding the future work of the 
Council and for paying back the initial $19 
million appropriation. Specifically, the bill 
authorizes the Council to assess and collect 
(1) from each person who obtains an ap- 
praisal for a federally covered transaction 
that is a commerical, for-profit transaction, 
а small, graduated fee based on the ap- 
praised value of the subject property not to 
exceed $5,000 (even a multi-million dollar 
project would result in a user fee of only 
several hundred dollars); and (2) from each 
person who receives a certification under 
the Act, an annual fee not to exceed $100. 
Although Council funding will be from non- 
taxpayer sources, the Council will continue 
to be subject to the congressional budget 


process. 

Section 111. Transfer and Allocation of 
Appropriations and Personnel—Directs 
OMB to determine which unexpended ap- 
propriations and personnel from agencies 
performing appraisal standards and apprais- 
er qualification functions, should be trans- 
ferred to the new Council. 

Section 112. Savings Provisions—Estab- 
lishes that Executive Branch and judicial 
proceedings underway at the time of enact- 
ment shall not be affected by the transfer 
of functions. 

Title II; Establishment and Approval of 
State Appraiser Certifying Agencies 

Section 201. Establishment and Approval 
of State Appraiser Certifying Agencies— 

(a) Establishment; Authorizes the estab- 
lishment of state appraiser certifying agen- 
cies in order to assure state supervision of 
the activities of certified appraisers. Permits 
a state to establish requirements for ap- 
praisers in addition to any federal require- 
ments for certification, if such additional re- 
quirements pertain to appraisals in non-fed- 
erally covered transactions and if the addi- 
tional state imposed requirements do not 
discriminate against certified appraisers. 
The legislation also requires a state apprais- 
er certifying agency to recognize a certified 
appraiser who has been certified by another 
state in connection with "temporary prac- 
tice" in the state. 

(b) Approval of state appraiser agency by 
Council: Requires that a state appraiser cer- 
tifying agency under the Act be approved by 
the Federal Interagency Council. Estab- 
lishes criteria for such approval including, а 
grant of authority by the state adequate to 
permit the certifying agency to properly 
monitor and discipline appraisers; assurance 
that the state's laws require appraiser 
access to adequate and reliable information 
regarding property values and the terms 
and conditions of real estate sale transac- 
tions; independence of the agency from 
state licensing agencies, such as a real estate 
licensing board. 

(c) Revocation of approval: The Council 
may revoke approval of an approved state 
appraiser certifying agency upon а written 
determination that any of the major condi- 
tions on which the approval was based has 
changed significantly. Before any such revo- 
cation, the Council shall furnish the state 
with 90-days advance notice and an ample 
opportunity to provide rebuttal information 
or to correct the changed conditions. 

Section 202. Certification of Appraisers— 
Establishes procedures for obtaining a certi- 
fication. Requires a state agency to grant а 
certification to perform appraisals in feder- 
ally covered transactions in that state, if the 
person is found by the certifying board to 
satisfy the certification requirements estab- 
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lished by the Federal Interagency Council. 
This section also authorizes the Federal 
Interagency Council to directly certify а 
person to perform appraisals in federally 
covered transactions in a state if the person 
meets certification requirements and if the 
state in which the person will be appraising 
does not have an approved state appraiser 
certifying agency. During the 24-month 
period following the date of enactment of 
the Act, the Council is required to certify a 
person to perform appraisals in federally 
covered transactions if the person registers 
with the Council and agrees to abide by gen- 
erally recognized appraisal standards and а 
code of ethics. This interim certification can 
be extended for 12 additional months if the 
Council determines that the state in which 
the person is certified to perform appraisals 
is in the process of establishing а state certi- 
fying agency. The Council is also authorized 
to waive any requirements under the Act re- 
lating to certification of a person to perform 
appraisals if it makes a written determina- 
tion that there is а scarcity of certified ap- 
praisers in & particular state and if the 
person for whom such requirements are to 
be waived has a satisfactory record of ap- 
praisal performance. 

Section 203. Government Employees Who 
Perform Appraisais—This section permits 
federal and state government employees 
who perform appraisals in connection with 
their official responsibilities, to be exempt- 
ed from the requirements of the Act, unless 
the heads of their agencies decide other- 
wise 


Title III: Appraisals in Federally Covered 
Transactions 


Section 301. Violations in Obtaining and 
Performing Appraisals—It shall be a viola- 
tion of the Act for a person to (1) knowl- 
ingly seek, obtain or give money or any 
other thing of value in exchange for the 
performance of an appraisal by a person 
who is not a certified appraiser in connec- 
tion with & federally covered transaction; 
апа (2) for а person who is not a certified 
appraiser to knowingly provide an appraisal 
to а person in connection with а federally 
covered transaction. Fines are established 
for such violations. Proceedings for viola- 
tions of this provision may be conducted by 
an approved state appraiser licensing 
agency or by the Council. Decisions are sub- 
ject to judicial review. 

Section 302. Use of Certified Appraisers by 
Federal Agencies—Beginning 24 months 
after enactment, federal agencies using fee 
appraisers shall use only certified appraisers 
in a federally covered transaction. 


Title IV: General Provisions and Definitions 


Section 401. Definition of terms found in 
the Act. 

Section 402. Responsibilities Under State 
and Federal Law Not Affected—Nothing con- 
tained in the Act shall be construed to alter, 
modify or impair any responsibility under 
state or federal law imposed on appraisers, 
lenders and other persons who are parties to 
real estate related financial transactions. 

Section 404, Federal Agency Reports Re- 
garding Disciplinary Actions—Any federal 
agency that initiates a disciplinary action 
against a certified appraiser shall report 
that fact to the state certifying agency and 
to the Council. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. GINGRICH] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 
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[Mr. GINGRICH addressed the 
House. His remarks will appear hereaf- 
ter in the Extensions of Remarks.] 


A HISTORY OF RECENT RE- 
FORMS IN THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
а previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, at 
this moment, when the Members of 
the Congress are, quite understand- 
ably, rushing to go back to their re- 
spective districts to enjoy the compa- 
ny of their families and constituents 
and observe the most American of all 
holidays, Thanksgiving Day, next 
Thursday, I think we ought to be re- 
minded of the backdrop or the envi- 
ronment that envelops us as we leave. 

Rightly or wrongly, of course, the 
last vote on the adjournment resolu- 
tion clearly recognizes the fact that 
there were more than one-third of the 
Members who felt that it was not time 
to adjourn. However, be that as it 
might, I happen to be one that under 
the circumstances decided that I 
should join the majority and vote for 
the adjournment resolution, in view of 
the explanations given by both the 
majority as well as the minority lead- 
ership. Nevertheless, I believe that 
every one of us should leave with a 
very, very thoughtful and serious con- 
sideration of what is not being debat- 
ed, what is not appearing in the head- 
lines at this moment, but what I feel 
could be brought forth at any 
moment, and perhaps even during the 
break while we are back in our dis- 
tricts. 

In the first place, we are leaving im- 
mediately after the printing and the 
publication of the joint committee 
report, the so-called Iran-Contra Com- 
mittee report. And that was an unusu- 
al body. I do not think there has been 
much legislative history or precedent 
for the formation of a House and 
Senate type of aggroupation for an ad 
hoc purpose of this nature of such a 
size and cumbersome structure. Never- 
theless, in the light of that handicap 
to begin with, I want to compliment 
those who formulated and signed the 
report, a report that I believe deserves 
our most sober and serious consider- 
ation. 

On March 5 of this year I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 111, an im- 
peachment resolution directed to 
President Ronald W. Reagan. At the 
time I introduced it there was the 
most impelling reason for that timing, 
though I had, since November 11, 
1986, been involved in its actual prepa- 
ration. November 11, 1986, I might 
remind my colleagues, was the occa- 
sion when President Reagan on na- 
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tional television proclaimed to all and 
sundry that he had violated our laws. 

Now, I think that the report, which 
I happen to be studying at this 
moment, of this Iran-Contra Commit- 
tee clearly indicates that we have 
reached a stage of decomposition in 


our National or Federal Government, 


and particularly with respect to the 
Federal branch, I might say, by way of 
explanation or parentheses, that since 
1974, with the so-called legislative re- 
forms, I have said that the Congress 
or the House of Representatives has 
been in a state of erosion, institutional 
integrity erosion. I think that what I 
was saying then in 1974 in the context 
of that environment was seen, after 
the introduction of the impeachment 
resolution on this last March 5, as 
something that was stretching things, 
straining things, overreaching things, 
but in the light of what we now set out 
as natural turbulences that are imped- 
ing effective legislative action, we now 
realize, for example, that in 1974 we 
had more than the Legislative Reform 
Act. We had the Budget Reform Act, 
and I voted against it. I was 1 of 10 
who voted no, even though the pres- 
sure was immense. 

Everybody was thundering, the elec- 
tronic media, the political scientists, 
all of the majority on both sides of the 
Capitol, saying that budgetary reform 
was long overdue, that the whole proc- 
esses were just absolutely unaccept- 
able. 

What was happening that led to this 
great pressure? Well, it coincided with 
the fact that, for the first time in 
about 170 years, in the membership of 
the House of Representatives over 60 
percent of its Members were either 
first-term or second-term Members. 
These two watershed developments, I 
think, coincided in 1974. 

What I could see in both the Budget 
Reform Act and the Legislative 
Reform Act was that the House had 
lost control of its own real legislative 
integrity or processes. I predicted that 
there would be a flux, that there 
would be no ability to concentrate 
leadership power, and it sounded far- 
fetched. I was, if not kind of laughed 
at, criticized, but I spoke about it and I 
wrote about it. I have a news letter 
that I have been accustomed to circu- 
lating to my constituency since I came 
to the Congress, and I spoke at length 
about it through that news letter. 

In the case of the legislative reform, 
what I saw was that in the name of 
streamlining committees we prolifer- 
eated the number of subcommittees by 
500 percent. This was true even in my 
own prime standing committee assign- 
ment, the Banking Committee, then 
known as the Banking and Currency 
Committee. In fact, the Reform Act 
changed its title to the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. I 
saw a situation where the reason for 
the proliferation was to make every- 
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body who had been here at least for 
one Congress a chairman of some- 
thing. 
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So what has happened now? Well, if 
some of us, the chairman of a certain 
committee or subcommittee, calls for a 
meeting, we have to wait a long time 
before we get а quorum because most 
other Members are attending other si- 
multaneously called committee or sub- 
committee hearings or markups; so we 
are now in dire need of reform of the 
reform. 

In the case of the budget, the reason 
I voted no is because generally I vote 
in such a way that if I go back home 
and somebody asks me, “Why did you 
vote aye, ог why did you vote пау?” I 
can say, well, for this reason or this 
reason. 

When there is any doubt in my 
mind, I will vote present. 

Again, I am going to enlarge on this 
discussion by giving a little bit of per- 
sonal history. When I first came here 
26 years ago, it was unheard of to have 
any kind of discussion, much less man- 
datory processes, on tax bills; so that 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee would come on the House 
floor with a tax bill, or a modification 
of a tax bill, and within a matter of 
less than 20 minutes, sometimes even 
on a voice vote, no recorded vote, the 
bills were passed. All you could do was 
maybe ask a question or two. 

Coming from the State senate of the 
State of Texas where this was the 
mother place of unlimited debate, or 
the filibuster, I just could not quite 
get over it. I understood why there 
should be limitations on debate, be- 
cause whereas in the State senate we 
had a membership of 31, I came to this 
committee known as the Banking and 
Currency Committee, and that was its 
exact size in 1961, 31 members. Today 
it is 51 members, but you have 2% 
times or 3 times the number of sub- 
committees we had then. 

The Budget Reform Act was 
brought forth because there was some 
anxiety expressed about how the Con- 
gress was careless or irresponsible in 
the budgetmaking processes. There 
was a lot of confusion outside of the 
context of the Halls of Congress be- 
cause there was no differentiation in 
the minds of many of the citizens be- 
tween the President’s presentation of 
the budget and the congressional reac- 
tion, which is what it turned out to be. 

I had predicted 5 years before, in 
1969, when Mr. Nixon took his oath of 
office as President on January 20, 
1969, and did not present for the first 
time in peacetime a budget message, 
some of us wondered about it. 

Now, it was unheard of when I came 
to the House that there would be such 
a thing as a continuing resolution. As 
a matter of fact, the first real continu- 
ing resolution did not happen until a 
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few years later, and that was with re- 
spect to defense appropriations be- 
cause of Vietnam. The very first con- 
tinuing appropriation resolution I 
recall was somewhere around 1965, 
and then it was because all of the 
budgetary projections that had been 
made in anticipation, based on some 
faulty assessments of the dimensions 
of the problem and the involvement in 
Southeast Asia surfaced, and all of a 
sudden you had immediate and intense 
requirements for additional funds, and 
everything was conducted on the basis 
of a fixed annual appropriation bill. 

Now, there was no Budget Commit- 
tee that came in as sort of a sand- 
wiched-in process. All through our his- 
tory, legislatively speaking, all of our 
actions are taken on a two-rail track. 
One is the authorization, or the sub- 
stantive legislation, and the other is 
the appropriation. You have to have 
both to have any meaningful imple- 
mentation of any kind of a program or 
policy that the national policy body, 
known as the Congress, wishes to ef- 
fectuate. 

So when I saw the budget reform 
bills languish, I realized that the 
Budget Committee as set up had the 
potential of in effect vetoing or over- 
riding or superseding not only the sub- 
stantive or the authorization commit- 
tees, but the Appropriation Commit- 
tee. 


There was one section, if I recall cor- 
rectly, that was in title ІШ, and if I re- 
member correctly, and I am subject to 
correction, I am doing this all out of 
memory, section 7, had language that 
was quite impossible for me to figure 
out; so I went to my fellow Texan, the 
great chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. George Mahon, may 
his soul rest in peace, and I said, “Мт. 
Chairman, if I interpret this language 
correctly, it means that you, the Ap- 
propriation Committee, may be pre- 
empted.” 

And he said, “I can’t tell you any- 
thing about it. I think you may be 
right, you may be wrong, but it doesn’t 
make any difference to me, because it 
is going to pass and we will just have 
to face it,” he said, “but I tend to 
agree with you that it might preempt 
the time-honored jurisdiction of the 
appropriation processes.” 

So when I failed to get a clarifica- 
tion from the chairman handling the 
legislation, the manager of the legisla- 
tion, who was kind of impatient, I 
then decided I could not vote for it. 

It so happens, my colleagues, that 
that section is what is now known as 
the reconciliation process, which was 
used for the first time in 1981 adroitly 
by the executive branch to in turn in 
effect negate the constitutional man- 
date and responsibility placed in the 
Congress exclusively as the manager 
of the pursestrings. 
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For the first time, the Congress in 
effect was canceled out by the Presi- 
dent and we ended up with what I con- 
sider to be the most disastrous action 
ever taken on tax matters, and that 
was the 1981 so-called economic recov- 
ery and reform tax bill. 

Now, I do not know of anyone who is 
either an expert on tax matters or on 
history or on political science who can 
figure out an economic recovery tax. It 
is a contradiction in terms, yet the net 
effect of it was to take away 755 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of tax responsibil- 
ity on the richest, the most powerful 
corporations and individuals in Amer- 
ica. 

This is why 5 years, even less than 5 
years later, we have entered into this 
era of gigantic deficits. It could not be 
any other way. How can you drain rev- 
enues from our Treasury in the 
amount of $755 billion over a 5-year 
period without either: One, shifting 
the source of those revenues or tax- 
ation to somebody else’s shoulders, as 
in fact it was done in the 1983 and 
1984 tax bills which the President 
signed, because they were not called 
tax bills. They were called revenue en- 
hancement, user fees. 

So with this, I think it is enough to 
show that my misgiving, unfortunate- 
ly, turned out to be justified, tragical- 
ly. I wish I had been wrong, so I wish 
on other matters I have spoken out 
on. 

So what we now have become inured 
to is something that sooner or later 
would wreck the efficient and good 
management of such a tremendously 
large operation as the administration 
of the Federal Government, and that 
is that no good manager can travel on 
a budget for his office or department 
that he does not know exactly what it 
is going to be, with no longer than 6 
months’ preparation, because we have 
now been going not only within a ses- 
sion of the Congress, but from one ses- 
sion to the other; not only within a 
Congress, but from one Congress to 
another, and not only from one Con- 
gress to another, but from one admin- 
istration to another on continuing res- 
olutions. 

Should we be surprised, I ask my col- 
leagues who are listening in their of- 
fices or who might take the time to 
read this, that we now are confronted 
with a real snowballing proportion of 
a problem, in conjunction with other 
things over which we do not have any 
real control, external forces over 
which we no longer have control and 
about which I have spoken? 

So much for the way things were 
done, the reason the need for reform 
was 5о exaggerate, even іп the case of 
postal reform in 1970. Now, there, yes, 
you had a lot of debate. In fact, if I 
recall correctly, I think we debated the 
Postal Reform Act for a whole week 
and maybe a day more than a week; 
but if you had been here, you would 
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have thought, listening to the propo- 
nents of reform—and reform what? 
Actually, to divert the constitutional 
intent to provide a postal system 
which had been in place since 1792, 
and that was as a service, a postal serv- 
ice; but here comes this concept in 
1970 that we are going to make it a 
quasi-private corporation with a prin- 
ciple of paying its way, maybe perhaps 
even a profit. 

Well, that is like saying you are 
going to contract out the Defense De- 
partment and see if you can make a 
business venture out of it. 

As a matter of fact, we used to do 
that in the beginning of our Nation. 
We did that clear into the 1800’s. We 
would go out and contract with the 
military, who in turn would hire sol- 
diers, but I think that we can see that, 
of course, is absolutely untenable 
today; yet we suffer this other. 

When the Congress approved the 
Postal Reform Act, it did so out of tre- 
mendous pressure, because it was sup- 
posed to be collapsing around our ears. 

Now, what has happened in the in- 
terim? The Congress still has to appro- 
priate even more moneys than it did at 
that time for the postal system; but 
how it operates, what control the peo- 
ple’s representatives have over the 
actual processes of that quasi-public 
corporation, or quasi-private, depend- 
ing on your point of view, is very little. 

We should not then be complaining 
if postage rates are 22 cents and going 
to go up soon. This should have been 
expected, once we divert from the fun- 
damental constitutional purpose of 
providing a service. 

As a matter of fact, it was cheaper 
when they used to have to deliver the 
mail from Philadelphia to New York, 
there were horrendous road conditions 
and all, but it would take no more 
than 10 cents. Yes, you try to equate 
10 cents then with 10 cents now and, 
of course, it is hard to do; but what I 
am trying to say is that we cannot 
stray from the fundamental law. We 
cannot stray from the charter of our 
liberties and Government and our gov- 
ernmental structure, without great ca- 
lamity and evil consequences. 
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This is what I think is clearly re- 
flected in the report just publicized 
yesterday on the Iran-Contra so-called 
committee findings. 

I want to support those leadership 
members because despite the horren- 
dous awkward constitution of that 
committee, and one will remember the 
Watergate Committee, so called. That 
was the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with one of the greatest legis- 
lators and jurists, Senator Sam Ervin, 
that we have ever had the great privi- 
lege of enjoying as a representative of 
his State in the U.S. Senate. 

History speaks for itself. The effica- 
cious work he did is in the history. As 
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I reminded my colleagues just this last 
Monday, what has been lost sight of 
and what the Congress did not follow 
through on was on the lawlessness 
that led to such a thing as Watergate, 
just as now with the Iran-Contra 
matter. So what? The Iran-Contra 
Committee has labored and produced 
an excellent report, it is documented, 
it is sober, it is restrained in its lan- 
guage, it is evenhanded in its judg- 
ment, but so what, unless the Con- 
gress is going to stand up to its consti- 
tutional responsibilities? 

When I introduced the impeachment 
resolution, I did not make any kind of 
newspaper releases nor did I circulate 
any dear colleague letters asking for 
cosponsors because I never do that on 
such a matter of import. 

To explain a little bit of my philoso- 
phy, back home when I first realized 
that I was going to be in politics, 
which I had not intended, I never at 
any time have ever gone out and both- 
ered an incumbent officeholder to 
seek his support or endorsement or for 
that matter any organization unless I 
was invited to address them to consid- 
er my candidacy. Then I was delight- 
ed, and I would go. I found that spon- 
taneously and without any pressure or 
solicitation even if I could exert pres- 
sure, I had a host of serious and re- 
spected public officials endorsing me. 
So all that I ask in the introduction of 
а resolution or a bill is that it be con- 
sidered by the proper committee or 
subcommittee to which it is eventually 
referred. That is all. Then I rely on 
the processes 100 percent because I 
have uncompromising faith in these 
wonderful liberty given processes. 

I realize that were it not for that I 
would not be here as an elected Repre- 
sentative at all. Certainly no other 
place would I have this opportunity 
with complete and total freedom. 

That is all I ask, that in this great 
open market of competition, ideas, and 
legislative proposals that they be con- 
sidered with that seriousness and grav- 
ity with which I have introduced the 
matter. 

Had I done so in bombast or to 
create some kind of publicity, I think I 
should and properly would be faulted 
but I never have done that. I have 
never abused this great privilege and 
responsibility of being part of a law- 
making process in America by levity in 
the processes, or by any kind of irre- 
sponsible presentation of amendments 
or of bills or resolutions. 

I think the thing that came to my 
mind when I read this report all last 
night was an inscription that most of 
my colleagues and all of the persons 
and Americans who visit our great 
Hall in the House of Representatives 
will see in the first corridor leading in 
from the entrance to the Capitol, the 
southeast entrance, where we find in- 
scribed above one of the rooms in the 
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Hall there, “Тһе greatest encroach- 
ment to liberty lurks in insidious en- 
croachments by men of zeal, well- 
meaning, but without understanding.” 

I think that covers the ground. It 
seems that the minority report as writ- 
ten in the full committee report print- 
ed yesterday castigates and has a shot- 
gun allegation that the majority 
report was simply a witch hunt. 

I regret very much that lack of re- 
straint. It is the only unrestrained, 
and what I consider to be irresponsible 
portion of that report because the idea 
if it was to protect the President, 
nothing can protect any man from 
himself. Nothing. 

The President, whether my im- 
peachment resolution is even consid- 
ered much less ever adopted, will I 
think in history be impeached by his- 
tory on his own for I have related the 
specific instances from this well of the 
House and I have not done this in 
some back room somewhere, of where 
our President however well-meaning, 
zealous, yes, he is an ideolog, the first 
ideolog President we have had in the 
history of our country. But the Ameri- 
can people made their choice. They 
are entitled to evaluate that. They 
made their choice twice and they are 
entitled to their judgment in retro- 
spect. But the only way one can judge 
is through the actual occasion of facts 
and occurrences. A President in my 
opinion, and I might say that in the 26 
years I have been here I have worked 
with six different Presidents so I think 
I have developed a pretty good criteria 
of assessment, and I say that one 
cannot save an individual from him- 
self. 

God made each one of us in His own 
image. We have free will. We make our 
choice. 

My opinion after observing six Presi- 
dents is that there is only one real 
power over which the President has 
total control, and I recall vividly Presi- 
dent Johnson saying, “I may order 
this, I may want this and say I want it, 
but I cannot guarantee you, HENRY, 
that down the line that is going to 
happen." And that is true. 

In this vast realm of America and its 
tremendous system of government 
both on the Federal, and State and 
local level today, complex and compli- 
cated as our society is indeed today, I 
can understand that. But one thing he 
did have full power over, and that was 
with whom did he choose to surround 
himself and advisers and as determin- 
ers of Presidential policy. 

This also brings to mind what I am 
sure sounds confusing to those not 
knowledgeable in the context of this 
world, but this and the proceedings 
that have been going on with respect 
to the budget resolution and seques- 
tration as we call it now, which in 
effect is a child of what I was speaking 
of а moment ago, reconciliation. That 
reminds me of the story they tell 
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about & school board that mandated 
that a new school be constructed pro- 
vided, however, that it be constructed 
out of the material from the old 
school but that the old school could 
not be destroyed until the new school 
was built. 

This is about where we are here 
today. 

So I want to continue now because 
to me it is very fundamental to what 
we are going to be facing. If we have 
this illusion in the executive branch, 
and we have had it since 1973-74, we 
have had great calamitous events 
happen. I am sure that had the men 
who wrote the Constitution visualized 
even the outlines of 20th-century soci- 
ety, that they still would have been 
far more agitated with respect to not 
creating the equivalent of а king or an 
all-powerful singular body or individ- 
ual, that in the clear reflections of 
their deliberations was uppermost in 
their minds, the idea that & war and 
that Americans could be compelled 
into & war presidentially mandated, 
not by the Congress as the Constitu- 
tion compels and where the Constitu- 
tion is clear, and it is succinct with no 
equivocation that only the Congress 
has the power to declare war. Only the 
Congress. 

This is what has led me since 1982 to 
introduce three resolutions alleging 
that President Reagan is in violation 
of the War Powers Limitation Act 
which the Congress itself approved 
that same year of 1974. 

But in the meanwhile, as I have said, 
we must be prepared to account for 
that which we have been, in my opin- 
ion, haphazard about in our kowtow- 
ing to the executive branch. That is 
our fear of the President's threat of 
this or threat of that or threat of the 
other thing. 

I can understand this, because in 
1981 when the critical votes were 
coming up on the tax bill in July 1981, 
I received 157 telegrams, the most 
awesome experience in the 35 years 
more or less of serving as a publicly 
elected official and each one of the 
telegrams was from the top corpora- 
tions of the country. In other words, if 
we had the top 500, these 157 would be 
right there. 

Each one said the same thing, “We 
demand that you vote for this tax bill 
without any changes whatsover. We 
have economic activity in your area," 
and some said, “їп your State," and as 
a matter of fact I think that they were 
sent to every one of us, and had they 
checked, they would have found out 
that in my own district as it is now, 
they did not. But that made no differ- 
ence. That does not mean that I would 
be discharged from responsibility of 
seriously considering it. 
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But the imperiousness of the tone, 
we demand. Second, we have economic 
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activity in your area or in your district 
or in your State, and if the tax bill is 
not approved we may not be able to 
continue such economic activity. 

I do not know what more one would 
want. It so happens that each one of 
these corporations had the newly de- 
veloped for them PAC’s, political 
action committees. 

In my State, the reports emanating 
from the congressional races for the 
House revealed that every one of these 
corporations had PAC contributions to 
those who had accepted no less than 
$5,000. Now if I had received $5,000, or 
$1,000 and the donor had said, look, I 
think you ought to do this, I would at 
least feel, even if he talked to me im- 
periously, I would say I have a moral 
obligation to consider, and maybe if I 
can I will go along. So we cannot say 
that those things do not influence. Of 
course they do. 

So with this awesome development 
of the PAC's which in the last year's 
congressional races for the House 
alone amounted to more than $125 
milion where we had several House 
races that involved budgets of $1 mil- 
lion, and the average in Texas to lose 
with was а quarter of a million in the 
contested races. So together with that 
disillusioned process in the legislative, 
accompanied by equally disillusioned 
process of erosion in the executive 
branch, the American people, in my 
opinion, are faced with a terrible di- 
lemma at a critical time or juncture in 
our historical evolvement. And as we 
rush off I think we ought to realize 
the headlines in Mexico, for example, 
our next southernmost neighbor, or 
that its exchange, the value of its peso 
is absolutely non-existent. It had been, 
in my opinion, absolutely moribund. It 
was over 1,500 pesos for $1 just a few 
days ago. As of today it is over 2,500. 

In 1982, when the first crisis reared 
its ugly head in Mexico, September of 
1982, I realized that very few in the 
Congress realized, even Members from 
some sections of States like Texas, 
that we have developed a tremendous 
comity in the border areas. It is fine to 
think that Mexico was suffering, but 
immediately I had a merchant 154 
miles down in Texas, in my district, 
saying, HENRY, you know my business 
is mostly to Mexican customers. They 
pay me in pesos. When I went to the 
First National Bank this morning, the 
bank said they would not exchange 
pesos the thing was so volatile. They 
could not take a risk. What do I do? 
How do I get the means for my inven- 
tory and everything? 

I sat down then and addressed a 
lengthy letter to the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, then Mr. Paul 
Volcker, and one of the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, Mr. 
Donald Regan. And when I suggested 
essentially the same thing except that 
the Treasury has one account loosely 
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called a swap account, technically 
known as a currency stabilization ac- 
count. The Fed had more. What I did 
not know until the next day was that 
actually the Mexican financial leaders 
had been at an all night conference 
the day before the crisis with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. Now mind you, I 
am not one of those who believes that 
in order to prove we are a good neigh- 
bor we have to give away our family 
jewels. But I think that it is a matter 
of self interest when we have such 
interdependence commercially that we 
had better make sure that that house 
of the neighbor does not catch fire 
and endanger ours. 

So my suggestions to the Federal 
Reserve Board chairman that he exer- 
cise a leveling influence both domesti- 
cally with our domestic national banks 
and make sure that they would re- 
strain and help the Mexican Govern- 
ment stabilize. 

I waited one whole month and only 
after I had written another letter, 
before I had a response from Paul 
Volcker, and I had to wait 1% months 
before I had a response from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Both of them 
it seemed to me had been delegated to 
somebody, and I do not think they 
even examined the suggestions. I came 
to the conclusion I guess they looked 
at the source and said, well, who is he, 
he is no big wheel and so what. 

History reveals now that had action 
been taken promptly then, we would 
not have had these subsequent crises 
which have now degenerated into 
being unmanageable. 

If we have not been able to succeed 
after 6 years in the smallest country in 
Central America, in El Salvador, 
where we have poured arms, materiel, 
men, $4.5 billion just to that one coun- 
try, that is registered and unregis- 
tered, and we are no closer to a solu- 
tion, if you want to call it that, than 
we were 6 years ago, even with the 
man that we have put in there and 
that we all blessed, Napoleon Duarte, 
in fact, from a certain standpoint it is 
worse. Why should we have expected 
success when we turned a deaf ear, 
averted our eyes to the bloodletting 
there that we helped create, the death 
squads that murdered the Archbishop 
Romero, the four American nuns. 
They were all cheek by jowl with our 
CIA. That sounds horrible, but it is 
the truth, it is the truth. Who gave a 
hoot? Who is giving a hoot? 

If this is our experience in the small- 
est country, should we wonder that we 
have far more problems in such much 
bigger countries as are developing now 
in Guatemala and have been for some 
time, Guatemala, one jump over right 
next to Mexico? And then Nicaragua, 
which is of course a lot bigger in size 
than El Salvador. What has been our 
anticipation, what has been the 
evolvement and development of either 
short range, long-range policy? None 
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whatsoever, none whatsoever, so the 
record speaks for itself. As we have 
learned, by the fruits ye shall know 
them. A good tree produces good fruit. 
A bad tree cannot produce good fruit. 
Here are the results. 

No matter how much we want to 
defend and protect the President of 
the United States, we cannot do it. He 
and only he can, and if he cannot, 
then we are all involved. The Congress 
has a responsibility under the Consti- 
tution, and that is to exact from the 
executive branch compliance with the 
constitutional provisions, not the least 
of which is the either derelict, negli- 
gent or irresponsible or worse behavior 
on the part of any executive branch 
official, be he President, be he a Fed- 
eral judge, be he a Secretary of some 
department. 

But we have reached a point in our 
country where we have more or less 
endowed the office of the presidency. 
No President has done this on his own. 
We the people have done it. We have 
allowed ourselves to turn our backs on 
the prime constitutional questions in- 
volving the most sacred of liberties. 

Before I came to the Congress I pon- 
dered how during Korea a President 
could conscript an unwilling American, 
select him and not others and sending 
him into an undeclared war. I re- 
searched the Draft Act of 1941 when it 
had the one vote margin that kept it 
alive in peacetime about some 4 
months before December 7, Pearl 
Harbor. I discovered that the main 
thing that led to its final passage by 
one vote was the inclusion of a clause 
that said notwithstanding any of the 
herein above, no person shall be com- 
pelled under this Act to serve unwill- 
ingly outside of the continental United 
States, except in the case of a declara- 
tion of war by Congress or explicitly 
provided so by the Congress. 

Nobody has ever wanted to confront 
that because we in effect did have a 
declaration of war on December 8 and, 
of course, that triggered everything. 
What we did not catch up with, like 
we have not today, with the subse- 
quent events in Beirut, Granada, Cen- 
tral America, is with the developments 
that we did not either catch up after 
the so-called postwar, which I think 
also is a contradiction in terms. If 
World War II had been settled we 
would have a peace treaty. Would we 
have 300,000 of our soldiers in Germa- 
ny alone; would we have 45,000 in 
Korea? I do not know. All I know is 
that in my book World War II is not 
over with, and we do not seem to con- 
front the fact that the world then was 
a different world, and that when the 
hot shooting phase of the war col- 
lapsed and wound down and we were 
most zealous as good Americans to get 
our boys back home and take them 
out of uniform, and we did. At the 
height of the war, 1945, over 46% per- 
cent of the gross national product that 
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was being consumed on the Federal 
level naturally was for the prosecution 
and the winning of the war. By 1948 
that had gone down to 13% percent. 
From 14 more or less million men in 
uniform in 1945, by 1947 you had less 
than 3 million or about 3 million. This 
is how fast we did defederalize. 

So we cannot ever accuse the Ameri- 
can people of having lost control. 

However, to sum up, I will say that 
as we leave we ought to be very much 
aware of the powder keg south of the 
border, with a 50-percent unemploy- 
ment rate, with a 50-percent inflation 
rate, with the currency destroyed, its 
value gone. We have a real problem. 

We should have had anticipatory 
action as long ago as 1982. As of the 
latest, we have not. So I have submit- 
ted some suggestions I hope that I can 
get the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs to help me 
with, because I alone do not have that 
kind of weight in trying to evaluate 
and see what paths we can chart in 
the way of evolving and anticipating 
so that this problem does not become 
such a hot potato that we cannot 
handle it. 


PROVIDING FOR ADJOURNMENT 
OF THE HOUSE IF THE SENATE 
DOES NOT ADOPT HOUSE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 220 BY 
NOON ON MONDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 23, 1987 


Mr. DONNELLY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a unanimous consent request 
which has been cleared with the mi- 
nority leader. 

I ask. unanimous consent that if the 
Senate does not adopt House Concur- 
rent Resolution 220 by noon on 
Monday next, that when the House 
adjourns today, it adjourn to meet at 
noon on Monday next, but that if the 
Clerk receives a message prior to noon 
Monday next that the Senate has 
adopted House Concurrent Resolution 
220, then the adjournment of the 
House today shall be deemed an ad- 
journment pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 220. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BRYANT). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


П 1445 


BREAKTHROUGH WITH CUBA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Bryant). Under a previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FrsH] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of 
State announced today that the agreement 
between the United States and Cuba entered 
into on December 14, 1984, has been rein- 
stated. This means that we can now resume 
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the humanitarian task of allowing separated 
families to be reunited under our immigration 
law, as well as upholding our pledge to wel- 


colleagues, Congressmen 

GARCIA, that we broached the subject of immi- 
gration with Fidel Castro—after his 1980 
action of sending some 127,000 Cubans to 


We all know that the agreement entered 


2,700 Marielitas who had no hope of leaving 
our jails because of the danger they posed to 
our communities. 
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| compliment the State Department and the 
Department of Justice for breaking the dead- 
lock. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Hallen, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following 
title: 

H. Con. Res. 220. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses until November 30, 1987. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALKER) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. LuNGREN, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 2. 

Mr. LuNGREN, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 3. 

Mr. Parris, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Member (at his own 
request) to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous materi- 
al:) 

Mr. Ғівн, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. Bryant, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. UDALL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wiss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STARK, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. ALEXANDER, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. BARNARD, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, on No- 
vember 30. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WALKER) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 
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Mr. Hier. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. 

Mr. Dornan of California. 

Mr. Lorr. 

Mr. GILMAN in two instances. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. HASTERT. 

Mr. DREIER of California. 

Mr. GEKAs. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Bonror of Michigan. 

Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. SKELTON. 

Mr. FAZIO. 

Mr. Morrison of Connecticut in two 


Mr. BERMAN. 

Mr. Levine of California. 
Mr. Evans. 

Ms. PELOSI. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. TRAFICANT. 

Mr. AKAKA. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1987 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 220 of the 100th Con- 
gress, the House stands adjourned 
until 12 o'clock meridian, Monday, No- 
vember 30, 1987. 

Thereupon (at 2 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 220, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, November 30, 
1987, at 12 noon. 


EXPENDITURE REPORTS CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 


Reports and an amended report of 
various House committees concerning 
the foreign currencies and U.S. dollars 
utilized by them during the first and 
third quarters of calendar year 1987 in 
connection with foreign travel pursu- 
ant to Public Law 95-384 are as fol- 
lows: 


AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE OF RULES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1987 


Name of Member or employee 
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AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE OF RULES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1987— 


Continued 
Date Per diem * transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Mame of Member or employee Country quivalent alent i 
Arrival Departure к or US. come or US. سا‎ or US. € or US. 

currency? currency * currency * currency? 
1/13 ЛЕ ақысы u. sss 6 IU aaa Aail, 700.81 
1/16 MIS NY ·—ͤ — — Жы шысы РИМИ 844.78 
Military transportation...... " — МОИ — orem: МАИК 
0 »’¹éß . ada 2d WILL . . MM 


Commitite ul... U J J U J DEED 1%... D ОВО а. 1858906 


Wk DM rerom 0 vie Spi... ————————————M 578.00 ........... — A 764.63 „е 2,079.63 
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AMENDED REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE OF RULES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JAN. 1 AND MAR. 31, 1987— 


Continued 
Date Per diem transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US, dolar US. dollar US. dolar 
Name of Member or employee idt ben Country Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign — equivalent 
2 


Pn a MM WA dae өрімін (US caren k mal cix жәні ернін. 


CLAUDE PEPPER, Chairman, Oct. 27, 1987. 
REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Date Per бет! Transportation Other purposes Total 


constitutes lodging and meals. 
sf imap carey we ийи US Golar өкініші US. creo 8 шей, кін этол! expended E de la GARZA, Chairman, Oct. 30, 1987 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Date Per diem * Transportation Other purposes Total 
U.S. dollar U.S. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country 2 
Arrival Departure o US. — US, олеу 05 сту 05, 


i 
i 
i 


SHE ЕЕЕ ЕЕЕ Pas 
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aaa een -— „f;!.!x; 2 - pP p P—PʃP: ¼ P —U 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987— 


Continued 
Date Per бет! Transportation Other purposes Total 
US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar US. dollar 
Name of Member or employee Country ^ ) - 
эш. Тай Foreign 358. Foreign ‘wis, ме kara е ‘wis, 


18.50 ............. 
554. 


{Тр como etie UT дйн энни, US олку t оё ейн mut се 
n ізсіз JAMIE L WHITTEN, Chairman, Nov, 12, 1987. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


8/9 6,337.80 
7, 
mn 2 
8/19 КИЙДИ ннн — sui EE SI FS 
Representative Carle Ser . x = 30 10600. 
жа ya 1555 Linz 
8/19 
Representative Andrew Hariman — — — 1 P oe . ͤ TOAD МИМ ОНЫ 
17 
Ші 
Commercial transportation ..........................--------------- -----------------------------------------------“----------. — 
Representative Jo-Marie St. Mam ұз 
9⁄1 
9/3 
Representative Patricia Morrissey / үз 
9/1 
9/3 
Adrienne Fields... 9 
ннен Vs 
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Date Per бет! 
Name of Member or employee Country шө sehen 
Arrival Departure currency 005. 
currency * 
Representative Joseph SKS. 79 1/31 Canada — 88 
Representative Michelle 72. PAS 22.1.4 6 — — —— 
Representative Marilyn 0. Athens J... 6 e LT AE TERY ͤx—x—ͤ—ũ— ЕУ qi AN 
fp Cages ENEE ады RC ein RESI нйн ннн нар н auc iE uisu ДИН E ^ WENN — 
1 Per diem constitutes lodging and meals. 
" is enter U.S. dollar it US. is used, enter amount 
. тер currency is used, equivalent; mmu 2 expended. 
* Military transportation. 


AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, Chairman, Oct. 30, 1987. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON ENERGY AND COMMERCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 
1987 


Constitutes lodging and meals. 
(ино елес a US ret 15 rey өш ir on 
2 . 
* Returned. 


JOHN 0. DINGELL, Chairman, Nov. 17, 1987. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JUILY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 
1987 


— cM Imo . — жм” 
US, dolar US, dolar US. dolar 05. dolar 
Name of Member or employee ain Country Foreign equivalent Foreign equivalent Foreign equivaent Foreign equivalent 
Departure currency US. currency currency 
Richard С. Bames....... 
Chris Р. Cooper 
Committee total 
1 Per diem 


of hots cos А uis US dr ерініне Ú US comuy b eel, utr кеші эриб. 
JACK BROOKS, Chairman, Oct. 30, 1987. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Tn Comey L WA M ы eben (US отау à sti, Gr жөні өнім 
PETER W. RODINO, JR., Chairman. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND 
SEPT. 30, 1987 


TD e UR А ihr wamak 1 Ud comic ie кеі) ur көші apiki 
WALTER B. JONES, Chairman, Nov. 10, 1987. 


REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, COMMITTEE ON RULES, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND SEPT. 30, 1987 


Date Per бет! Transportation Other purposes Total 


US. dolar US. dolar 05. 
m O employee ا‎ байн ow Foreign equivalent Нет юй Foreign equivalent 


1 Per diem constitutes 


lodging and meals. 
з f foreign currency is used, enter U.S. dollar equivalent; if U.S. currency is used, enter amount expended. 
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REPORT OF EXPENDITURES FOR OFFICIAL FOREIGN TRAVEL, PERMANENT SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE, U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, EXPENDED BETWEEN JULY 1 AND 


Military air 


SEPT. 30, 1987 


Duane Р. Andrews, 5 SIT Rll turp 


LOUIS STOKES, Chairman, Oct. 28, 1987. 


— SSS —ͤd 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2427. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting notification of a revi- 
sion to one system of Federal records main- 
tained by the Animal and Plant Health In- 
spection Serivce [APHIS], pursuant to 5 
U.S.C. 552а(о); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2428. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting notification of two 
proposed new Federal records systems sub- 
mitted by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 552а(о); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2429. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Civil Works), trans- 
mitting the first report of a list of projects 
which have been authorized, but for which 
no funds have been obligated during the 
preceding 10 full fiscal years, pursuant to 33 
U.S.C. 579a; to the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and references to 
the proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. RODINO: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 2939. (Rept. 100- 
452). Ordered to be printed. 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, H.R. 2677. A bill to establish 
procedures for review of tribal constitutions 
and bylaws or amendments thereto pursu- 
ant to the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
987); with an amendment (Rept. 100-453). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on going to pot: 
Marijuana cultivation on public lands and 
the Federal response. (Rept. 100-454). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTION ON A RE- 
PORTED BILL SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 


Under clause 5 of rule X the follow- 
ing action was taken by the Speaker: 

The Committees on Agriculture and the 
Judiciary discharged from further consider- 
ation of H.R. 2851; H.R. 2851 referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 3665. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for criminal penal- 
ties for Government officials who commit 
national security offenses; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. CONYERS (for himself, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Ғівн, Мг. COELHO, and 
Mr. EDWARDS of California): 

Н.Н. 3666. A bill to establish national 
standards for voter registration for Federal 
elections, and for other purposes; jointly, to 
the Committees on House Administration 
and the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLILEY: 

H.R. 3667. A bill to enable the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services to fund a 
program to demonstrate innovative methods 
to address the problem of high infant mor- 
tality among the Medicaid-eligible popula- 
tion, and other high-risk groups, through 
case-managed, comprehensive services, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Commerce. 

By Mr. DORNAN of California: 

H.R. 3668. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to allow a deduction 
for dividends paid by domestic corporations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Mr. Towns, Mr. Penny, Mr. “Berman, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. Frost, Mr. BIL- 
BRAY, Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. 
RANGEL, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. FRANK, 
Mr. Matsuri, Mr. KILDEE, Mr. Ковт- 
MAYER, Mr. GEJDENSON, and Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee): 

H.R. 3669. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish an Interna- 
tional Health Corps; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Energy and Commerce and Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. DREIER of California: 

H.R. 3670. A bill to establish a system for 
regulating depository institutions to be 
known as consumer banks, and for other 
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purposes; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. MFUME (for himself and Mr. 
Hayes of Illinois): 

H.R. 3671. A bill to amend the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act to establish a demon- 
stration program for employment opportu- 
nities for severely disadvan‘ youth, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHUMER: 

Н.В. 3672. A bill to amend the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act to establish certain require- 
ments and restrictions respecting the reten- 
tion and furnishing of information by con- 
sumer reporting agencies on individuals 
renting residential property; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. SLATTERY: 

H.R. 3673. A bill to provide that periods of 
training in the Cadet Nurse Corps during 
World War II be made creditable for Feder- 
al retirement purposes with respect to annu- 
itants and certain other individuals not in- 
cluded under Public Law 99-638; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STUDDS (for himself and Mr. 
Younc of Alaska): 

H.R. 3674. A bill to provide for Congres- 
sional approval of the Governing Interna- 
tional Fishery Agreement between the 
United States and Japan; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BARNARD: 

Н.Н. 3675. A bill to reorganize and consoli- 
date in & new Federal agency certain func- 
tions of the Federal Government relating to 
real estate appraisals and to authorize State 
appraiser certifying agencies, for the pur- 
pose of protecting the financial and public 
policy interests of the United States in cer- 
tain real estate-related financial transac- 
tions; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

By Mr. FLORIO (for himself, Mr. 
MONTGOMERY, Мг. SOLOMON, Ms. 
Олкав, Mr. Parris, Ms. KAPTUR, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. LENT, Mr. BILIRAKIS, 
Mr. Matsui, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Spratt, Мг. Ststsky, Mr. LEVINE 
of California, Mr. Torres, Mr. НОЕ, 
Mr. Sunia, Мг. WonTLEY, Mr. ENG- 
LISH, Mr. Кануоввкі, Мг. Dro- 
GUARDI, Mr. BATES, Mr. WILSON, Mr. 
ROWLAND ої Connecticut, Mr. 
Markey, Mr. Gray of Illinois, Mr. 
Sraccers, Мг. HERTEL, Mr. MORRISON 
of Connecticut, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
RaAHALL Mr. DANIEL, Mr. Ковт- 
MAYER, Mr. Brown of California, Mr. 


Mr. Сокіно, 
YATRON, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Hayes of 
Illinois, Mr. GUARINI, Mr. BERMAN, 
Mr. Towns, Mr. Аклкл, Mr. MOLIN- 
ARI, Mr. DE LA GARZA, Mr. Dornan of 
California, Mr. IRELAND, Мг. BATE- 
MAN, Mrs. LLOYD, Мг. HOWARD, Mrs. 
BENTLEY, Mr. MURPHY, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Мг. Roprno, Mr. DONNELLY, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
BEVILL, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, Mr. 
Mrazex, Mr. Moopy, Mr. эя о! of 
New Jersey, Mr. SCHEUER, 
HUGHES, Mr. NELSON of Florida, Mr. 
Бмгтн of New Jersey, Mr. Worr, Mr. 
Gray of Pennsylvania, Mr. BRYANT, 
Mr. Dowpy of Mississippi, Mr. MAR- 
LENEE, Mr. LEHMAN of California, Mr. 
Conyers, Мг. Daus, Mr. Lowry of 
Washington, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. Saw, Мг. Saso, and Мг. BUSTA- 
MANTE): 
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H.J. Res. 405. Joint resolution approving 
pursuant to Public Law 99-652 the location 
of the Korean War Veterans Memorial in 
the portion of the District of Columbia 
known as area I; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GEKAS (for himself, Mr. 
McDADE, Mr. Gaypos, Mr. YATRON, 
Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. MURTHA, Mr. 


Mr. KOLTER, Mr. Bonskr, Mr. Ковт- 
MAYER, Mr. KANJORSKI, and Mr. 
WELDON): 

H.J. Res. 406. Joint resolution commemo- 
rating the bicentennial of the December 12, 
1787, ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States of America by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and congratulating 
the citizens of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania on the occasion of such bicenten- 
nial; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. INHOFE: 

H.J. Res. 407, Joint resolution designating 
the week of January 17-23, 1988, as “Nation- 
al Jaycee Week”; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SKAGGS (for himself, Mr. 
TRAFICANT, Мг. GORDON, Mr. Scho- 
MER, Мг. FauNTROY, Mr. ROE, Ms. 
PELOSI, Mr.  LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
Horton, Mr. Owens of New York, 
Mr. SwrrH of Florida, Mrs. Boxer, 
Mrs. COLLINS, Мг. CARDIN, Mr. 
MRAZEK, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. CONYERS, 
Mr. WYDEN, Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. 
BROOKS, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. WILSON, 
Mr. HUGHES, Mr. Fazio, Mr. NEAL, 


and Mr. McMILLen of Maryland): 

H.J. Res. 408. Joint resolution to designate 
March 16, 1988, as “Freedom of Information 
Day”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. WEISS: 

H.J. Res. 409. Joint resolution to provide 
that the United States shall implement 
changes in defense policy that will reduce 
the likelihood of the first use of all nuclear 
weapons, renounce the first use of all nucle- 
ar weapons, and conclude treaties with all 
nations renouncing the first use of all nucle- 
ar weapons; jointly, to the Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 220. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses until November 30, 1987; considered 
and agreed to. 

By Mr. SOLOMON: 

H. Con. Res. 221. Concurrent resolution 
expressing concern over the condition of 
human rights in the Socialist Federal Re- 
public of Yugoslavia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 39: Мг. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 128: Mr. Gorpon, Mr. LELAND, Mr. 
GoNzaLEZ, Mr. BENNETT, Мг. WORTLEY, Mr. 
BLaz, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Мг. Lantos, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. Енрвкісн, Mr. Owens of Utah, 
Mr. MavROULES, Mr. FRANK, Mr. HORTON, 
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Mrs. Boxer, Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. SMITH of 
Florida, Mr. Frost, Mr. WEISS, Mr. DE LA 
GARZA, Mr. EARLY, Мг. BoLAND, Mr. KOLTER, 
Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. Fazio, Mr. COYNE, Mr. 
ATKINS, Mr. OBERSTAR, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. DE 
Luco, and Мг. HYDE. 

H.R. 190: Mr. Forp of Tennessee and Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER. 

H.R. 458: Mr. DARDEN, Mr. DURBIN, Mr. 
FEIGHAN, Mr. Lott, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and 
Mr. ROEMER. 

Н.Н. 578: Мг. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 632: Mr. FAUNTROY. 

Н.Н. 755: Mr. HocHBRUECKNER and Mr. 
FOGLIETTA. 

Н.Н. 925: Mrs. Roukema, Mr. JEFFORDS, 
Ms. Snowe, Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut, 
Miss ScHNEIDER, Mr. PANETTA, Mr. TORRES, 
Mr. SHays, Mr. SMITH of Florida, Mr. An- 
NUNZIO, Mr. LiPINSKI, Mrs. Bocas, Mr. 
HERTEL, Mr. WILLIAMS, Mr. BOEHLERT, Mr. 
HOCHBRUECKNER, Мг. DEFAZIO, Mr. CLINGER, 
Mr. Вонкев, Mr. Wise, Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
Davis of Michigan, Mr. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Downy of Missis- 
sippi, Mrs. SAIKI, Mr. Pease, Mr. Swirr, Mr. 
BATES, and Mr. EsPY. 

H.R. 1016: Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MacKay, 
Mr. ROBINSON, and Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 1195: Мг. BOLAND, Mrs. SMITH of Ne- 
braska, Mr. DeLay, and Mr. JOHNSON of 
South Dakota. 

Н.Н. 1726: Mr. PENNY, Mr. Ішснтғоот, Mr. 
RoBERTS, Mr. MARLENEE, and Mr. BEREUTER. 

H.R. 1782: Mr. THOMAS А. LUKEN. 

Н.Н. 1807: Mr. LAFALCE, Mr. ROEMER, Mr. 
COOPER, Mr. MazzoLr, Mr. WHEAT, and Mr. 
SMITH of Iowa. 

H.R. 1842: Mr. Bryant, Mr. COBLE, Mrs. 
ROUKEMA, Mr. LELAND, Mr. RICHARDSON, and 
Mr. FLORIO. 

H.R. 2494: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. MORRI- 
son of Connecticut, Mr. ENGLISH, Mr. 
STOKES, Mr. COELHO, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. 
LANCASTER, and Mr. GILMAN. 

Н.Н. 2532: Mr. МоктнА. 

Н.Н. 2570: Mr. Evans, Мг. ATKINS, Mr. 
Morrison of Connecticut, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
and Mr. TAUKE. 

H.R. 2793: Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 

H.R. 2870: Mr. MAVROULES. 

H.R. 2879: Mr. HoRTON. 

H.R. 2934: Mr. JACOBS. 

Н.Н. 2955: Mr. Bryant, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
Mr. RITTER, and Mr. Hype. 

Н.Н. 2983: Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. Towns, Mr. 
Haves of Illinois, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. SLAT- 
TERY, Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, and 
Mr. THOMAS А. LUKEN. 

H.R. 3066: Mr. ROGERS, Mr. MARTIN of 
New York, Mr. GINGRICH, Mr. Burton of In- 
diana, Mr. SwrNDALL, Mr. SWEENEY, Mr. LI- 
PINSKI, Mr. FIELDS, Mr. SKEEN, Mr. MILLER 
of Ohio, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, Мг. HOUGHTON, Mr. Hurro, Mr. LEWIS 
of Florida, Mr. YOUNG of Alaska, Mr. 
HERGER, Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. BLILEY, 
Mr. LUNGREN, Mr. YOUNG of Florida, and Mr. 


H.R. 3070: Mr. SIKORSKI, Mr. Bruce, Mr. 
PzEASE, and Мг. FOGLIETTA. 

Н.Н. 3129: Mr. HERGER and Mr. SMITH of 
New Hampshire. 

H.R. 3143: Mr. Russo and Mr. ORTIZ. 

Н.Н. 3265: Ms. Регові and Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3332: Mr. Носнев, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Forp of Tennessee, Mr. BRENNAN, Mr. 
Towns, and Mr. ROBINSON. 

H.R. 3342: Mr. STALLINGS. 

H.R. 3359: Mr. Havrs of Illinois, Mr. 
MCCURDY, Mr. FauwTROY, Mr. LEWIS of 
Georgia, Mr. KANJORSKI, Mr. FUSTER, Mr. 
CROCKETT, Mr. COYNE, and Mr. EDWARDS of 
California. 
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Н.Н. 3470: Mr. DANIEL, Mrs. VUCANOVICH, 
Mr. OXLEY, Mr. BUNNING, Mr. STANGELAND, 
Mr. DONALD E. LUKENS, Mr. BATES, Мг. ACK- 
ERMAN, Mr. Coats, Mr. McEWwEN, Mr. ROBERT 
F. 8мітн, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. MCMILLAN of 
North Carolina, Mr. DERRICK, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. LIVINGSTON, Мг. ERDREICH, Mr. MAR- 
LENEE, Mr. NICHOLS, Mr. MILLER of Wash- 


DeFazio, Mr. BILBRAY, Mr. Ескавт, Mr. 
DeWine, Мг. EsPY, Mr. GILMAN, Mr. WAL- 
GREN, Mrs. Boxer, Mr. Price of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. CLARKE, Mr. Lowry of Washing- 
of New Jersey, Mr. LANCASTER, Mr. EMERSON, 
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Mr. GuNDERSON, Mr. WIsE, Mr. WYDEN, and 
Mr. BROOKS. 

H.R. 3627: Mr. BUSTAMANTE. 

H.R. 3638: Mr. FoGLIETTA. 

H.J. Res. 92: Mr. DeLay, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. Owens of Utah, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. 
UPTON, Mr. LrcHTFOOT, Mr. MILLER of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Мг. UDALL, Mr. RA- 
VENEL, Mr. ORTIZ, Mr. McMILLEN of Mary- 
land, and Mr. LELAND. 

Н.У. Res. 315: Mr. SwrrH of Florida and 
Mr. FRENZEL. 

H.J. Res. 337: Мг. VOLKMER, Mr. HAYES of 
Louisiana, Mrs. KENNELLY, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. LOTT, and Mr. Бізізкү. 

H.J. Res. 377: Mr. BENNETT, Mr. ATKINS, 

Mrs. BENTLEY, Mr. BOLAND, Мг. COELHO, Mr. 
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McHvucH, Mr. MCMILLEN of Maryland, Mr. 
PANETTA, Mr. ScHuETTE, Mr. VENTO, Mr. 
WHEAT, Mr. WoLr, Mr. TALLON, Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ, Mr. Ststsky, and Mr. DIOGUARDI. 

H.J. Res. 383: Mr. Brurrakis, Mr. COUGH- 
LIN, Mr. CROCKETT, Мг. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mr. GILMAN, Mr. TORRICELLI, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa, and Ms. 

H. Con. Res. 192: Mr. Drxon, Mr. LELAND, 
Mr. WHEAT, Мг. Brown of California, Mr. 
BATES, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. Hatt of Ohio, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. Levin of Michigan, Ms. OAKAR, 
Mr. Markey, Mr. Kostmayer, Mr. LEWIS of 
Florida, and Mr. STANGELAND. 

H. Con. Res. 205: Mr. WAXMAN, Mr. NIEL- 
son of Utah, and Mr. DeFazio. 

H. Res. 226: Mr. OBERSTAR. 
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SENATE—Friday, November 20, 1987 


(Legislative day of Thursday, November 19, 1987) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called 
to order by the majority leader, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, a Senator from the 
State of West Virginia. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ага C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 


* + ^ in quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strengi * * * —Isaiah 
30:15. 

Be still, and know that I am God 
* * *—Psalm 46:10. 

Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart; and lean not unto thine own un- 
derstanding. In all thy ways acknowl- 
edge Him, and He shall direct thy 
paths.—Proverbs 3:5-6. 

Loving God of infinite wisdom, I ac- 
knowledge my personal sense of inad- 
equacy as I try to pray for the Senate 
in these crucial days. You know the 
frustration—the discouragement—the 
confusion—the despair of futility— 
that seems to paralyze action. You 
know the convergence of explosive, po- 
tentially destructive issues—Wall 
Street—conflict and controversy over 
budget—trade deficit—the threat of an 
AIDS epidemic—all under the pressure 
of the relentless ticking of the clock. 
Help the Senators to realize You are 
not a God far off, but near. You are 
not only a God transcendant but im- 
minent. You are not an indifferent 
deity but a caring, loving Father who 
knows all about our situation, individ- 
ually and collectively. Teach us to look 
to You, to call upon You, to wait upon 
You, to find strength in You. 

And Father in heaven we pray a very 
special blessing upon our beloved 
leader on his birthday and his wife. In 
the name of Him who led by serving. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, November 20, 1987. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable RoBERT С. 


Byrp, a Senator from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, to perform the duties of the Chair. 
JOHN С. қ 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. BYRD thereupon assumed the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). The majority leader is rec- 
ognized. 


MY CUP RUNNETH OVER 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the Chaplain’s prayer. He 
was kind to mention my birthday. And 
it is with grateful heart and humility 
that I thank the good Lord for letting 
me live the psalmist’s span. 

The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be 
fourscore years, yet is their strength labour 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away. 

So, I have many things to be thank- 
ful for. 

Mr. President, one of the things I 
have to be thankful for is the compan- 
ionship here with a fine, fine group of 
dedicated Americans, the Members of 
the U.S. Senate, the officers of the 
Senate, the employees of the Senate. 
And to have their confidence and their 
friendship makes my cup of blessings 
run over. 

Mr. President, the Chaplain spoke of 
the perils that presently beset our 
country, the complex problems, the 
great divisions and inflammatory 
issues, and the mad rush of events. We 
can have confidence that this Nation, 
which has faced complicated, arcane 
problems in the past, and yet it came 
through stronger than ever, can and 
will do so again. 

Longfellow had that faith in the 
future and faith in this great country 
when he wrote The Building of the 
Ship. 

Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat, 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
"T is of the wave and not the rock; 

"Тів but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 


In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 


tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN LEADER 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the standing order, the Republican 
leader is recognized. 


THE MAJORITY LEADER BYRD'S 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader just no- 
ticed, this is a special day for him. 

I, too, thank the Chaplain. 

On this special day I would like to 
take a page from his book, and he is so 
good at this poetry business. So I 
found a poem by an unknown Kansas 
poet and I shall recite a little poetry in 
his honor. 

When you stand and face your brother, 
With an aisle between the two, 
There vate times when clouds hang thick and 


k, 
And won't let the sunshine through. 
It’s a better thing between you, 
If you'll just extend your hand, 
And signal that you're ready, 
Just to meet like man-to-man. 
For the world’s a curious compound, 
It’s got honey, it’s got gall* * * 
It has cares and it has crosses, 
But a good world after all; 
And a good God must have made it, 
At least that’s what I say, 
When a hand extends in friendship, 
On this your own birthday. 
—Unknown Kansas poet. 

Mr. BYRD. Thank you, Bos. That is 
very nice of you. 

Mr. DOLE. Thank you. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 


LET GORBACHEV FIND 
ANOTHER PLATFORM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it is obvi- 
ous that the plan to have Soviet Gen- 
eral Secretary Gorbachev address a 
joint session, or a joint meeting, of 
Congress has raised very serious con- 
cerns on the part of some in Congress 
and, judging by my mail and phone 
ce on the part of many in this coun- 

ry. 

No one's interest will be served if an 
address to the Congress is firmly laid 
on for Gorbachev's schedule and later 
has to be canceled, or generates dem- 
onstrations on the floor of the House. 


ө This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by the Member on the floor. 
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It is in our interest to have a dialog 
with Gorbachev—the President will; 
and Members of Congress should, too. 
I hope that an appropriate venue for 
discussions between Gorbachev and 
the congressional leadership can be 
worked out. 

It seems to me that kind of dialog— 
two-way; he presents his views; we 
have the opportunity to make him 
aware of our concerns and views—is 
the way to go. It just makes more 
sense than a one-way address. 

So I would hope that this idea of an 
address can be shelved, now, in the 
planning stage, and before anything is 
set in concrete. 

I would have no objection—in fact, I 
would suggest that strong consider- 
ation be given—to offering General 
Secretary Gorbachev 10 to 15 minutes 
on television to address our Nation, 
provided only that President Reagan 
be accorded the same opportunity for 
a direct, live address to the Soviet 
people. I must say it is pretty much 
the suggestion the distinguished ma- 
jority leader made a few days ago. In 
fact, with modern technology, there is 
no reason the two leaders could not 
speak back-to-back the same evening. 

And let me stress: This kind of ad- 
dress by Gorbachev would not be any 
kind of special honor for him. I cer- 
tainly feel no impulse to accord him, 
or the Communist regime he leads, 
any particular honor. But the fact is 
that there are two superpowers on this 
Earth; and the better we can commu- 
nicate and understand each other’s 
views, the better off all of us probably 
will be in the future. 

So it seems to me this would be a 
simple, straightforward way to resolve 
this matter before it turns into a prob- 
lem. I hope the White House, and the 
Soviets, will consider it. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 
NOVEMBER 20, 1829: SHELBY M. CULLOM 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this week- 
end will mark the 158th anniversary of 
the birth of Senator Shelby M. 
Cullom, on November 22, 1829. Author 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Act, a landmark statute of the 
late 19th century, Cullom also served 
as chairman of the Senate Commerce 
and Foreign Relations Committees, 
and as chairman of the Senate Repub- 
lican Caucus. 

Although born in Kentucky, Shelby 
Cullom grew up on an Illinois prairie 
farm, where his antislavery father had 
moved in 1830. Unhappy with the 
hard life of a farmer, Cullom studied 
law and embraced a political career. 
An early member of the Republican 
Party, he enthusiastically supported 
Abraham Lincoln's campaigns for U.S. 
Senator in 1858, and President in 1860. 
Cullom served as speaker of the Illi- 
nois State Legislature, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, and as 
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Governor, before he entered the 
Senate in 1883. 

During the 1880’s the Midwest felt 
much discontent against the high- 
handed business and political tactics 
of the railroads. In the State legisla- 
ture, and as Governor, Cullom had 
strongly endorsed State regulation, 
but realized its inadequacy against an 
interstate enterprise. He used his posi- 
tion as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce to 
enact the first national regulatory leg- 
islation, 100 years ago in 1887. 

For all this, why is Shelby Cullom so 
little known today? The Dictionary of 
American Biography blames his even- 
handed temperament: 

He was a man of facts; even-tempered, 
conservative “regular,” conscientious * * *; 
fairminded * * * thoroughly democratic. 
For these reasons and others (he did not, 
for example, drink or smoke) he was color- 
less. 

It is too bad that historians, like 
journalists, seem to prefer flashier, 
more eccentric politicians. They may 
make better stories; but we ought not 
to forget the contributions of diligent, 
hard-working Senators like Shelby M. 
Cullom. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period for the transaction of morning 
business for not to extend beyond the 
hour of 9:30 a.m., with Senators per- 
mitted to speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The Senator from Wisconsin. 


AMBASSADOR KAMPELMAN IN 
GENEVA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
Max M. Kampelman was named by 
President Reagan in January 1985 to 
lead the Geneva arms reductions talks. 


` Ambassador Kampelman heads the 


U.S. delegation and is the U.S. negotia- 
tor at the defense and space panel. 

When Mr. Kampelman was appoint- 
ed to his present position, I quoted his 
own statement acknowledging that he 
had virtually no experience in arms 
control and that there were many 
others in Washington better qualified 
for the job. 

Since that time I have followed Mr. 
Kampelman's negotiations as closely 
as possible although I have not been a 
participant or congressional advisor. 
My observation is that Mr. Kampel- 
man has shown an excellent blend of 
toughness, substance, and willingness 
to bargain in good faith. These negoti- 
ations have varying periods of positive 
and negative moods. At each point, 
Ambassador Kampelman has retained 
composure and has kept his focus 
clearly on the potential outcome of 
the talks, He has rejected Soviet prop- 
aganda ploys while continuing to sug- 
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gest areas of potential common agree- 
ment. 

In sum, I give Mr. Kampelman high 
marks and even given my prior con- 
cerns about his lack of direct arms 
control experience, I believe he has 
done as professional a job as any other 
person that could have been named. 


THE GREAT MARKET 
FORECASTING ILLUSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the great illusions in our free 
market, free enterprise society is that 
experts can actually predict whether 
overall stock prices on the New York 
Exchange and other exchanges will 
rise or fall in the next few days or 
weeks or months. They cannot. Re- 
cently the usually excellent MacNeil- 
Lehrer nightly news analysis program 
wasted its time interviewing economic 
forecasters who had successfully ad- 
vised their clients to sell their stocks 
and get out of the market before the 
great October 19 crash. Robin MacNeil 
asked these successful forecasters: 
What's going to happen to the stock 
market now? Should an investor sell or 
buy stock? One said sell. One said buy. 
One wasn't sure. This Senator can say 
right now which of those three ex- 
perts was right. It was the one who 
said he wasn’t sure. The fact is that 
unless the prices of particular stocks 
are rigged because, for example, they 
are being manipulated by an acquisi- 
tion group or there is inside nonpublic 
information on a surprising surge or 
drop in earnings or some other signifi- 
cant piece of good or bad, not yet pub- 
licly released development about a cor- 
poration, no one can know in the next 
day or week or month whether the 
stock will rise or fall. Insiders can get 
rich by trading on inside information. 
A prudent, diligent investor can gener- 
ally improve his investment prospects 
by thorough and intensive study of 
the details affecting a particular cor- 
poration’s earning prospects. But no 
Nobel Prize winning economist or com- 
bination thereof or any other gaggle 
of geniuses can predict whether the 
stock market is going up, going down, 
or going nowhere. 

Whether the level of the Dow Jones 
index tomorrow or next week or 6 
months or a year from now will be 
higher or lower, or precisely where it 
is now is beyond the ability of man to 
predict, any man. Anyone who really 
could predict would make King Midas 
look like a homeless pauper. Short- 
term weather forecasts can be based 
on measurable scientifically adduced 
fact. Long-term weather forecasts we 
leave to the Farmer’s Almanac which 
all of us know is a joke. Any prediction 
of stock market direction is on the 
Farmer’s Almanac level. It is prepos- 
terous, ridiculous, in a word phony. 
This is why it is sad to see such a 
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uniquely informative program like 
MacNeil-Lehrer wasting its time by 
interviewing so-called experts on the 
direction of the stock market. 

Now, Mr. President, none of this is 
to say that investment advice is not 
useful. It can be extraordinarily 
useful. Professionals who spend years 
diligently poring over the massive 
public data concerning the earnings 
and prospective earnings of corpora- 
tions can help instruct investors on 
sound and unsound stock investments. 
But there is no known way even the 
most skilled and diligent professional 
can forecast the future of the U.S. 
economy and the world economy on 
which it depends. That future depends 
on a large series of variables including 
among many others; the course of in- 
terest rates, the direction of consumer 
saving and spending, the rise and fall 
of employment, changes in Govern- 
ment tax policy, the psychology of 
public expectations, shifts in the avail- 
ability or scarcity of commodities. All 
of these and other critical variables 
are significant. Few are predictable. 
Some forecasters because there are so 
many of them may, for a while, pre- 
dict economic developments with phe- 
nomenal accuracy without paying any 
attention to any of these factors. 
Their predictions are right by sheer 
luck. The actual skill of overall market 
forecasting should depend heavily on 
thorough and detailed knowledge of 
the future course of all the economic 
variables. So why can’t some genius or 
group of geniuses assemble the data 
and use it? The reason they cannot is 
because the future course of each of 
these variables is not knowable. 

Is this to say that calling the turns 
in a stock market like the New York 
Stock Exchange is a matter of luck 
and only luck? Absolutely. It is no 
more scientific than predicting the 
winner of tomorrow’s lottery. And the 
saddest consequence of this public illu- 
sion is the concentration of intelligent 
press and public criticism of national 
short-term economic policy of the 
Congress and the President as the real 
basis for what is going to happen to 
the international financial markets for 
any time period in the next few 
months. 

Ever since the October stock market 
crash, Congress has been bedeviled by 
the ridiculous fiction that it could suc- 
ceed in determining the course of the 
financial markets by making changes 
in Federal spending and taxing that 
would reduce the deficit by somewhere 
between $30 and $40 billion. How 
insane can we get? The deficit is only a 
single element in the factors that 
affect our economy and the psycholo- 
gy of international investors. It is a 
tiny blip in the U.S. economy that $4 
trillion is more than 100 times greater 
than $40 billion. It is an even smaller 
blip in the world economy that really 
determines our economic fate. Fur- 
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thermore, the only direct effect on the 
U.S. economy of reducing the deficit 
would not be to encourage the econo- 
my to grow. It would be to slow the 
economy. This Senator believes fer- 
vently that the fiscal policy pursued 
by the Congress and pushed by the ad- 
ministration over the past 7 years has 
been grossly irresponsible. I believe it’s 
a long-term economic disaster. But to 
contend that any correction the Con- 
gress can make will have anything but 
a very brief, and very transitory, psy- 
chological effect on the short-term be- 
havior of the stock market is non- 
sense. 


THE ANTI-TERRORISM ACT OF 
1987 


Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, 2 
weeks ago, I addressed this body in 
regard to the current debate over clos- 
ing the Palestine Liberation Organiza- 
tion’s offices in the United States until 
the PLO renounces its policy of terror- 
ism 


As I noted then, this debate is taking 
place among the conferees to the 
State Department authorization bill 
over an amendment I sponsored, re- 
ferred to as the Anti-Terrorism Act of 
1987. 

Today, I want to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and the Ameri- 
can people some of the discussion and 
debate that has gone on behind the 
scenes, leading up to the conference. 

On May 14, I, along with 23 col- 
leagues, introduced S. 1203, the Anti- 
Terrorism Act of 1987, which now has 
51 cosponsors. In July, I received a 
letter from Secretary of State George 
Shultz explaining the State Depart- 
ment’s position on the bill. Secretary 
Shultz stated the following: 

First and foremost, I want to emphasize 
that this administration shares the concerns 
evident in the legislation. We condemn, un- 
equivocally, terrorist acts by all groups, in- 
cluding acts associated with the PLO. We 
also deplore the failure of the PLO to 
accept U.S. Security Council Resolutions 
242 and 338 and to recognize Israel’s right 
to exist. We have consistently made clear 
our view, that the PLO's negative role has 
been one of the serious obstacles in the 
Middle East peace process. The issue facing 
us now is how best to respond to the PLO’s 
negative actions. 

The Secretary goes on to explain 
that the closing of the PLO office in 
Washington by the administration 
would be a strong possibility. Of 
course, in the meantime, the adminis- 
tration has ordered this office to be 
closed. Unfortunately, however, the 
closure has been postponed for the 
time being, and a lawsuit has been 
filed to prevent the closure. 

Nevertheless, the most troubling 
statements in the letter referred to 
the PLO observer mission at the 
United Nations. As I detailed earlier in 
a statement on the Senate floor, the 
United States has no international 
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legal obligation that would preclude it 
from closing the PLO observer mis- 
sion. An internal State Department 
report from last April substantiates 
this fact. Incredibly, however, Secre- 
tary Shultz either didn’t know about 
this report or he decided to ignore it. 
Nevertheless, in his letter, which was 
sent 2 months after the report was cir- 
culated, the Secretary stated: 

As far as closure of the PLO observer mis- 
sion is concerned, this would be seen as a 
violation of a U.S. treaty obligation under 
the U.N. headquarters agreements. 

It’s interesting to note that the Sec- 
retary didn’t say that closing the 
office would be a violation. He said it 
“would be seen as а violation.” So, іп- 
stead of protecting American rights, 
the Secretary has bowed to interna- 
tional powers that have tried to twist 
бе law to meet their own self-inter- 
ests. 

An example of this foreign pressure 
occurred last month, when United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Perez De 
Ceullar sent a very disturbing letter to 
our U.N. representative, Ambassador 
Walters. The letter was reportedly 
sent after a meeting between the Sec- 
retary-General and Zehdi Terzi, the 
PLO permanent representative. In this 
letter, the Secretary General stated 
the following: 

I would trust, in the circumstances, that 
the United States Government will continue 
to vigorously oppose any steps in the Con- 
gress to legislate against the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization observer mission to 
the United Nations. Since the legislation 
runs counter to obligations arising from the 
headquarters agreement, I would like to un- 
derline the serious and detrimental conse- 
quences that it would entail. 

Mr. President, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Secretary-General fails 
to realize that the Congress is part of 
the U.S. Government, I have real con- 
cerns about the contents of this letter. 
Here, we have an example of a foreign 
leader lobbying one branch of our 
Government to oppose another 
branch. In other words, а foreign 
power attempted to provoke a conflict 
within our Government and, unfortu- 
nately succeeded. 

I hope this interference in our inter- 
nal affairs will not be tolerated by the 
Congress or even the administration. 
We all know that nothing unifies 
Americans more than a foreign leader 
trying to manipulate U.S. policy. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to stand up to this international pres- 
sure, and protect American interests 
by poring the Anti-Terrorism Act 
0 87. 


CONGRATULATIONS ТО SENA- 
TOR BYRD ON HIS BIRTHDAY 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I also 
want to take this opportunity this 
morning to congratulate our distin- 
guished and very capable majority 
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leader оп the occasion of his birthday 
today. As we all know, no Senators 
now serving—and few if any in the his- 
tory of the Senate—have invested 
themselves in this institution to a 
greater degree than has ROBERT BYRD. 

Ever since he first arrived in the 
Senate in 1959, he has tirelessly, and 
virtually ceaselessly, immersed himself 
in the very important work that 
occurs here. Equally notably, he has 
distinguished himself by devotion to 
the study of the procedures by which 
the Senate operates and without 
which it either would cease to func- 
tion entirely or, maybe most impor- 
tantly, would be forced to curtail the 
great latitude and freedom accorded to 
every individual Senator—characteris- 
tics which contribute substantially to 
making the Senate unique among all 
national legislative bodies in the 
world. ROBERT BYRD is the acknowl- 
edged master without peer. I have had 
the privilege of membership in this 
body, as you have, Mr. President, for 
only 1 year. But I dare say, based on 
my observations during that period, 
that we who serve here do not fully re- 
alize—and perhaps cannot realize— 
how much more difficult it would be 
for the Senate to accomplish the work 
which the Nation depends on us to ac- 
complish if someone with RoBERT 
Вүні/5 skills and knowledge were not 
available to steer it and to allow us to 
have that very freedom which makes 
the U.S. Senate the institution it is. 

There is another perspective worthy 
of comment at a time such as this. 
ROBERT Byrp’s story is а classicial 
American success story. I need not go 
on at great length; but it is no myth 
that he emerged from a childhood in 
the West Virginia coal fields to gain 
election to State office, then to the 
U.S. House of Representatives, and 
then to the U.S. Senate, and here he 
has served for nearly 29 years, in vir- 
tually every conceivable kind of lead- 
ership position—from subcommittee 
chairman to whip to minority leader 
to majority leader. Along the way, he 
put himself through school—and com- 
pleted work on his law degree at 
American University while a Member 
of Congress. His story can be an inspi- 
ration to any child in the Nation— 
where they can see what personal de- 
termination and commitment can 
yield. 

I know I am not alone in offering my 
congratulations and best wishes to 
him today, and the hope that he will 
see many more birthdays in the 
future. Happy birthday, Mr. Leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, how nice 
it is of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado to say what he has said. Iam 
very grateful and I thank him very 
much. I deeply appreciate what he 
said. I appreciate even more deeply his 
friendship, and I treasure the opportu- 
nity to serve with him as he goes 
about his work every day, contributing 
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to the welfare and good of his con- 
stituents and his country. 


ONE-WAY TRADE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, a recent 
article in the Wall Street Journal 
brought home to me the long-term dif- 
ficulties we face on the trade front. 
The Journal looked at a day in the life 
of Kennedy Airport. 

The article is written by George 
Anders, and it appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal of Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18, the day before yesterday. The 
title of the column is as follows: “At 
Kennedy Airport, Imports Rain Down 
From АП Directions.” 

Mr. President, when the Wall Street 
Journal looked at arrivals they found 
jumbo jets jammed full with imports 
from Japan, Europe, and East Asia. 

But when the planes went back to 
Japan, or Europe or Korea, more often 
than not they were carrying nothing 
more than hopes of American export- 
ers. Bad news for American export in- 
dustries and the size of America’s for- 
eign debts and deficits. The empty 
space has slashed freight rates on 
flights returning to Asia. In fact, Mr. 
President, so many planes have empty 
return cargo space that European 
shippers have begun rerouting their 
Asian exports through New York to 
take advantage of the low rates. 

Since the dollar’s peak exchange 
value in February of 1985, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Japanese and German cur- 
rencies have risen sharply relative to 
the dollar. Yet, except for a few 
luxury goods, the exchange rate has 
made barely a dent in Japanese and 
German exports. 

Specialists point to several factors 
that help to explain the striking trade 
imbalance that the Journal found at 
Kennedy Airport. First, 5 years of an 
overvalued dollar gave the world’s ex- 
porters an opportunity to solidify 
their position in the American market. 
Now, they simply do not want to give 
it up. 

The costs of German and Japanese 
goods have gradually risen, but not 
nearly as much as the yen itself has. 
The failure of Japan to raise its prices 
has finally caught the eye of the 
Reagan administration. In preparing 
for his trip to Japan, the new Secre- 
tary of Commerce said that “* * * Jap- 
anese firms are impeding the power of 
currency adjustments to help correct 
our trade imbalance.” He went on to 
warn them that they were running the 
risk of “* * * additional antidumping 
cases.” 

The yen and the mark are not the 
only problem. Where exchange rates 
have made European or Japanese 
goods too expensive, others have taken 
their place. Korea, Taiwan, Brazil, and 
others have been only too willing to 
rush in where the Japanese can no 
longer tread. 
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Here again, the failure of currencies 
to adjust is part of the problem. Many 
of the newly industrialized countries 
keep their currencies in close align- 
ment with the dollar. For these coun- 
tries, the sharp fall in the dollar 
simply opens up opportunities in 
Japan and Europe. They have lost 
little or nothing in their ability to 
compete in the American market. 

Finally, Mr. President, we have to 
turn again to the problem of closed 
markets overseas. Because we still 
have a technological edge in a number 
of products, many of our exports have 
retained their markets despite the 
burden of an overvalued dollar. Just as 
a high dollar gave imports an extra 
edge, the competitive dollar should 
open new markets to Americans. But 
even if we beat a path to the world’s 
door, we cannot sell if that door is 
closed. 

Mr. President, the picture of jumbo 
jets arriving at Kennedy Airport is a 
reminder that we still have a jumbo 
problem in putting our economy back 
on the path to trade balance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article “At Kennedy Air- 
port, Imports Rain Down From All Di- 
rections” be inserted in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 18, 

19871 
Ат KENNEDY AIRPORT, IMPORTS RAIN Down 

FROM ALL DIRECTIONS—TRADE САР BE- 

COMES PALPABLE IN A FLOOD OF ITALIAN 

CARS AND TEXTILES F'ROM INDIA 

(By George Anders) 

NEW Үовк.--Аі 11:45 p.m., John F. Ken- 
nedy International Airport is practically de- 
serted—except for the cargo department of 
Korean Air. 

As a jumbo jet arrives from Seoul, the 
ground crew rolls out an arsenal of unload- 
ing equipment. The plane has crossed the 
Pacific without a single paying passenger 
but with 237,130 pounds of cargo instead. 
Buzzers blare and forklifts groan in the mid- 
night rain, as workmen start plucking 
microwave ovens, cameras and hundreds of 
other products from the belly of the plane. 

This is the U.S. trade deficit in the 
making. Like the national debt as a whole, 
America’s trade gap has grown so huge it is 
hard to grasp. For the record, the trade def- 
icit narrowed slightly in September, to 
$14.08 billion. That was welcomed as good 
news when it was announced last week, but 
imports still are running more than $160 bil- 
lion a year ahead of exports. 

On the tarmac, it is easier to comprehend 
the vastness of America’s appetite for for- 
eign goods. At Kennedy Airport, 125 over- 
seas flights a day bring in everything from 
Italian sports cars to Indian textiles. Econo- 
mists and policy makers may quarrel about 
how to fix the U.S. trade deficit or how 
much of a problem it is. But while they 
dither, America is importing like never 
before. 

SCOPE OF THE TRAFFIC 

Of course, a single airport—even one that 

handles 11% of all dutiable goods brought in 
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by land, air or sea, as Kennedy does—can’t 
show the entire U.S. trade picture. Big im- 
ports such as oil and steel don’t show up 
here, for example. 

But the airport workers who handle im- 
ports all day have a clear sense of how de- 
pendent U.S. consumers and business are оп 
overseas goods, The dollar’s latest declines 
seem to matter only on the margin, making 
some foreign luxury products too expensive. 
Much of the rest of the trade deficit looks 
as if it could persist at almost any exchange 
rate. 

“You'd be surprised at what's imported," 
says Lawrence Rosenzweig, a customs offi- 
cial, as he picks up a sheaf of folders. At the 
top of his stack are documents for aerosol 
valve parts from West Germany. A little far- 
ther down is the paper work for a shipment 
of Brazilian leather belts, After that comes 
a filing for $54,000 of what a Hong Kong ex- 
porter has described as “designer tele- 
phone” accessories, 


EVERYTHING IS URGENT 


At Kennedy, all the shipments seem to be 
urgent. With overseas freight rates as low as 
$1 a pound, air cargo no longer is limited to 
exotic, high-priced products. Much of the 
freight is ordinary manufactured goods. “То 
some people, even clothing is a perishable 
item,” says Mr. Rosenzweig. So as fashions 
change, exporters fly in the blouses, jackets 
or shirts that they figure Americans will 
buy. 

The huge U.S. trade imbalance troubles 
some people. Bruno Sabbatini, the New 
York cargo manager for Italy’s Alitalia air- 
line, says the U.S. “is a country that can do 
anything if it sets its mind to it, but some- 
thing needs to be done to wake people up 
about the problem.” 

Back when trade was fairly balanced in 
the 1970s, Mr. Sabbatini divided his ware- 
house shelves 50-50 between imports and 
exports. These days, however, Italy sends 
over so many goods that imports crowd into 
what was once export space. Among the 
recent arrivals are three shiny Lamborghini 
sport cars, which sit on blocks at the back of 
the warehouse. 

“It costs about $3,000 or $4,000 to fly the 
cars over, ” says Mr. Sabbatini. “But when 
you're paying $100,000 for the car, maybe 
that isn’t a lot of money.” 

Price hardly seems to matter for Japanese 
and West German goods, either. Those na- 
tions’ currencies have climbed more than 
50% against the dollar the past two years, 
but that has barely dented U.S.-bound ship- 
ments for Japan Air Lines and West Germa- 
ny’s Lufthansa. “It's amazing to me, but im- 
ports have stayed strong even with the 
dollar so weak,” says Peter Hees, Lufthan- 
sa’s New York cargo chief. 

Taking a visitor through his giant ware- 
house, Mr. Hees walks past a freight box 
that may hold part of the answer. In bold 
letters, the German label reads: “Originale 
Teile. Gepruefte Qualitaet.” Original Parts. 
Proven Quality. 

At Japan Air Lines, freight manager 
Michio Uchida talks at length about how 
the strong yen has hurt Japanese exporters. 
But he concedes, “With desperate efforts, 
they are surviving.” 

Mr. Uchida has a gift for understatement. 
Crates of Japanese goods are stacked more 
than 20 feet high in the JAL warehouse. 
There are film, specialty chemicals, lathe 
parts and even spare parts for Toyotas. As 
fast as U.S. trucks can arrive each day to 
spread these imports throughout the East 
Coast, JAL’s 10 weekly cargo flights dump 
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1,000 more tons of freight into the ware- 
house each week. 
TEXTILES FROM INDIA 

Elsewhere, because Indian textile ship- 
ments have become so huge, six customs of- 
ficials do nothing but process rayon goods 
from India. (Another team does Indian 
cotton. In the cramped quarters of the 
rayon crew, the second-floor window is 
partly blocked by a basket of more than 100 
unprocessed shipment folders. 

For optimists, Kennedy holds some signs 
that the weak dollar is easing the U.S. trade 
imbalance a little. JAL says it is flying more 
U.S. cigarettes to Japan, for instance. And 
George Fellouris, an import broker at Ken- 
nedy Airport, says clients such as Tiffany & 
Со. are ordering less Italian jewelry, espe- 
cially after the stock-market crash." 

At & passenger arrival counter, customs 
agent William Kuntz adds that “а lot of 
people are coming back from Europe with- 
out buying anything, because they say ev- 
erything is too expensive." 

But across the tarmac, Korean Air's bus- 
tling warehouse tells another story. Much 
U.S. trade is with developing or newly indus- 
trialized nations that don't have very strong 
currencies, either. No matter how much the 
dollar falls against the German mark or the 
Japanese yen, it won't make the U.S. much 
more competitive against the Brazilian cru- 
zado or even the Korean won. 

AIRLINE'S BUSY SCHEDULE 


Korean Air had its busiest month ever in 
October, importing 4,981 tons of freight into 
New York. The airline currently has seven 
jumbo cargo flights into New York each 
week, up from six а week last year. "We'd 
like to buy more freight planes," says O.B. 
Park, Korean Air's cargo manager. “But 
none of the other airlines wants to sell us 
one," and delivery times for new planes are 
too long. 

After Korean Air's flight from Seoul ar- 
rives this night with 99.695 of its allowable 
cargo weight, a huge crate of women's 
clothes is packed so tight that it jams on an 
unloading roller. Mr. Park has an idea. He 
slides another crate behind the clothes and 
uses it as a battering ram. 

"I think this load is electronic circuit 
boards," Mr. Park yells as three men began 
pushing on the rear crate. The circuit 
boards survive the shaking, and the impro- 
vised remedy works. Two minutes later, 
both crates roll into the warehouse. 

At 2:30 a.m., the plane heads home for 
Korea, nearly empty. This was а Monday, 
"an especially bad day" for trade imbal- 
ances, Mr. Park asserts. American factories 
take the weekend off, Mr. Park explains, so 
their early-week exports are minimal. By 
contrast Korean factories work Saturdays 
and some Sundays, producing reams of ex- 
ports to the U.S. 

ENTERPRISING IRISH 

Stil, the empty-plane syndrome is 
common on Asian return flights, and some 
enterprising Irish have found a way to ex- 
ploit it. The Irish airline, Aer Lingus, flies 
refrigerated cargoes of fish to New York. 
These fish, not for American palates, are 
quickly loaded onto Japan Air Lines cargo 
planes—and flown on to Tokyo. 

“Т know it sounds like a roundabout 
route,” says Tom Cooney, an Aer Lingus of- 
ficial. But westbound cargo rates for Japan 
Air Lines are dirt-cheap, because so few 
goods go from the U.S. to Japan. And the 
Irish shippers have realized another trend 
in world trade: European exports to Japan 
have increased much faster than U.S. ones. 
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Aer Lingus could save 5,000 miles by rout- 
ing the fish through London or Frankfurt, 
Mr. Cooney says. But it doesn't do so, be- 
cause the fish might spoil while waiting for 
а free plane. Most of the European cargo 
jets flying into Tokyo “аге pretty full" Mr. 
Cooney reports. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JOE C. MORRIS ENDS TERM AS 
CHAIRMAN OF U.S. LEAGUE OF 
SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, а fellow 
Kansan concluded а very important 
chapter in his life last week. He is Joe 
C. Morris of Emporia, KS, who for the 
past year has served as the chairman 
of the U.S. League of Savings Institu- 
tions, representing 3,400 savings insti- 
as and business assets of $1.4 {гїї- 

on. 

Mr. Morris—Jody, to his friends, and 
I am one of them—has led the U.S. 
League through a most difficult year, 
a year in which his primary agenda 
item was the recapitalization of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. At the outset of his term 
of office, confidence in the FSLIC had 
been badly shaken. But under Mr. 
Morris’s leadership, the FSLIC, has 
begun the recapitalization process and 
the faith of the American people in 
their Federal deposit insurance system 
is being restored. For his work in this 
effort, for the many long hours he de- 
voted, the many miles he traveled, the 
vision and counsel he provided both to 
his membership and to many of us in 
this Congress, Jody Morris has earned 
a special place in the history of Ameri- 
ca's savings institutions. 

Mr. Morris will now be spending 
more time in Kansas, though I know 
that the U.S. League will be turning to 
him regularly for his insights and 
advice as they have in the past. 

I know my colleagues join me today 
in saluting Joe Morris, and wishing 
the very best in all future endeavors to 
him, his wife, Susan, and his sons, Joe, 
David, and Scott. 


TRIBUTE TO W.R. AND LILA 
GRACE 


Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today to honor W.R. and Lila Grace of 
Tullahoma, TN, on their 50th wedding 
anniversary. Their life together is a 
shining example of what can be ac- 
complished through dedication to 
each other, dedication to community 
and dedication to country. 
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W.R. and Lila Grace were married 
on December 24, 1937, in Lawrence- 
burg, TN. They owned and operated a 
small business, a dry cleaning shop, in 
Lawrenceburg until the early 1940's. 
At that time, the call of public service 
brought W.R. and Lila to Washington, 
DC. 

W.R. served the Capitol Hill commu- 
nity in many ways. First, as а Capitol 
policeman and then as an Assistant 
Senate Doorkeeper, W.R. brought spe- 
cial effort to the job at hand. W.R. 
eventually joined Senator Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee as a staff as- 
sistant. As my colleagues will recall, 
Senator McKellar was one of the great 
leaders of the Senate. As chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
he played а pivotal role in resolving 
many problems of the day. Senator 
Kenneth McKellar represented the 
people of Tennessee for some 36 years 
and W.R. Grace played a key role in 
his office for much of this service. 

Their dedicated efforts through the 
years can also be seen in their family. 
Throughout their stay in Washington 
DC, Lila, а former school teacher and 
graduate of Martin College in Pulaski, 
was busy attending to their growing 
family. They have three children, 
Sara, Mark, and Kenneth. In 1953, 
they decided it was time to return to 
Tennessee and they settled in Tulla- 
homa. 

Since their return to Tullahoma, 
W.R. and Lila continued to exhibit 
their commitment to hard work. W.R. 
has pursued a career as a corporate de- 
velopment and governmental affairs 
consultant for a number of Tullahoma 
firms. Lila has remained active as a 
volunteer in the Harton Hospital Vol- 
unteer Program and  Tullahoma 
Woman's Club. Both W.R. and Lila 
have been involved with First Method- 
ist Church in Tullahoma. 

I am proud to honor W.R. and Lila 
Grace on their golden anniversary. 
They have led active lives of exempla- 
ry community service and I wish them 
50 more happy years together. In 
today's world of turmoil, the dedica- 
tion, stability and happiness demon- 
strated by W.R. and Lila Grace are 
truly an inspiration to us all. 


BICENTENNIAL PROJECT-WORLD 
AND I 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
September 17, 1987, the Nation cele- 
brated the 200th anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. This historic occasion 
was marked by many celebrations in- 
cluding events designed to educate the 
public on the Constitution. These nu- 
merous events were made possible, in 
part, because many individuals and 
companies gave generously of their 
time, financial resources, and services. 

Today, I would like to highlight the 
contribution of The World and I mag- 
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azine. As a tribute to the bicentennial, 
The World and I included а series of 
constitutional essays in the September 
issue. In order to provide an educa- 
tional experience to high school stu- 
dents around the country, The World 
and I contacted every Member of Con- 
gress and offered to provide high 
School students in their respective 
States an excerpt from the series of 
constitutional essays along with a stu- 
dent work sheet and a teacher's guide. 
The World and I shouldered the entire 
expense of this educational project. I 
have been informed that 75 Members 
of Congress requested these materials. 
As a result, 75,000 students in 7,250 
high schools throughout the United 
States received them. I was pleased 
that students from my home State of 
South Carolina benefited from these 
materials. 

I commend The World and I for 
taking on this patriotic project. I hope 
this will encourage others to provide 
similar resources to the students and 
schools of our great Nation in the 
future. 


BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS 
TO SENATOR BYRD 


Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, today 
Democratic leader ROBERT BYRD is 
celebrating his "0th birthday. For 
many of those 70 years, ROBERT BYRD 
has devoted his life to serving the 
people of West Virginia as a public 
servant in the Congress. 

We are fortunate to have him as our 
forward-thinking leader in the conduct 
of the Senate's business. There is no 
one in Senate who has better com- 
mand of the parliamentary protocol in 
running this body. 

Mr. President, in addition to this 
service as our leader, he is in the fore- 
front of documenting the history of 
this body. His periodic contributions in 
the RECORD are a fitting chronicle of 
this body's deliberations and our histo- 
ry. I look forward to the compilation 
of these speeches in book form for 
posterity. As well as in his role of lead- 
ership, he will also be remembered as 
our historian. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is now closed. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the hour of 9:30 
a.m. having arrived, the Senate will 
now go into executive session to con- 
sider the nomination of Frank C. Car- 
lucci, of Virginia, to be Secretary of 
Defense. The clerk will report the 
nomination. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Frank C. Carlucci, of Virgin- 
ia, to be Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum having been sug- 
gested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Мг. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of 
the quorum call which has just been 
completed be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I strongly 
support the nomination of Mr. Frank 
С. Carlucci III to serve as Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Armed Services Committee held 
a hearing on this nomination last 
Thursday and favorably reported the 
nomination on Friday by a unanimous 
vote of 20-0. The committee’s unani- 
mous approval of Mr. Carlucci reflects 
the committee’s highly favorable as- 
sessment of both his substantial expe- 
rience in national security affairs and 
his outstanding policymaking and 
management skills. 

The committee has received, and re- 
viewed, all the required background in- 
formation, financial and otherwise, on 
the nominee. 

In recent days certain allegations 
have appeared in the news media con- 
cerning Mr. Carlucci’s role as the head 
of Sears World Trade and a possible 
connection between Sears World 
Trade and the sale of high technology 
equipment by Toshiba to the Soviet 
Union. These allegations derive from 
the fact that Sears World Trade had a 
business relationship with a Japanese 
trading company, C. Itoh, and that C. 
Itoh allegedly had a role in the sale of 
high technology equipment from To- 
shiba to the Soviet Union. The impli- 
cation is that, as a result, Mr. Carlucci 
may have had some “connection” to 
the sale. Finally, the press stories have 
implied that Mr. Carlucci, when he 
served as the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, 
sought to “block” legislation in the 
Congress which would have imposed 
sanctions on Toshiba and C. Itoh for 
the sale. 

When Senator WARNER and I learned 
of these allegations and implications, 
we directed the staff to look into 
them. They did so and also directly 
questioned Mr. Carlucci on these alle- 
gations. 

Mr. President, I would like to read 
into the Record two letters that I re- 
ceived from Mr. Carlucci responding to 
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questions on this subject. We do not 
pretend that we have made an exhaus- 
tive investigation of C. Itoh. What we 
have done is we have looked at the 
Carlucci role as the head of Sears 
World Trade. So this is not represent- 
ed as an exhaustive study of С. Itoh or 
Toshiba and those matters which are 
already being looked at in other juris- 
dictions. We have confined our inquiry 
to the role of Frank Carlucci himself 
because he is before the Senate of the 
United States for confirmation. His 
conduct is what is relevant to this con- 
sideration by the Senate. 

This is a letter dated November 19, 
1987, from Frank C. Carlucci, directed 
to me as chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and I quote from that 
letter. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I have taken note of 
certain press reports about the Toshiba Cor- 
poration which have raised allegations in 
connection with consideration of my nomi- 
nation to be Secretary of Defense. The fol- 
lowing comments may be of assistance to 
you as the Senate considers this nomina- 
tion: 

Prior to the time I assumed my responsi- 
bilities as CEO of Sears World Trade, my 
predecessor, Roderick Hills, had negotiated 
а Memorandum of Understanding with 
C.Itoh. To the best of my recollection, the 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) 
simply stated that the two companies would 
make their best efforts to do business to- 
gether. The MOU also provided that each 
company would place a staff member in the 
other’s headquarters, which was done. The 
business that resulted from this relation- 
ship was negligible. 

Shortly after I became CEO, I undertook 
a restructuring of Sears World Trade, as a 
part of which effort I terminated the ex- 
change of personnel with C.Itoh. I did not 
rescind the MOU, but for all practical pur- 
poses it was defunct. 

The allegations that Sears World Trade 
was engaged in arms sale during my tenure 
are false. In consultation with Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. I issued strict guidelines 
saying that Sears World Trade would never 
take title to any merchandise that would 
fall into the category of arms. These in- 
structions were never breached. We did 
have a Sears World Trade subsidiary that 
engaged in consulting relationships with a 
limited number of defense contractors. We 
did not lobby on contractors’ behalf but 
simply gave them advice in such areas as 
product design and marketing. 

Sears World Trade conducted no business 
in the high technology areas with the 
Soviet Union or any other communist coun- 
try. For a time we had a high technology 
unit that dealt mainly in the area of com- 
puters, but this unit was dissolved in the re- 
structuring I referred to earlier. The only 
business Sears World Trade conducted with 
the Soviet Union was via a UK subsidiary 
engaged in the brokering of timber pulp and 
paper products. 

I am not personally aware of any transac- 
tions between C.Itoh and the Soviet Union. 
My staff at the NSC has informed me that 
C.Itoh was involved in the Toshiba technol- 
ogy diversion, but I am not acquainted with 
the details. 

The Administration position on the Toshi- 
ba/Kongsberg issue and pending Toshiba/ 
Kongsberg legislation evolved through a 
normal interagency process, including meet- 
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ings of Assistant Secretary-level officials of 
all interested departments and agencies 
chaired by Robert Dean of the NSC staff. 
Mr. Dean conducted these meetings, as he 
should have done, without policy guidance 
or participation by me. Through this proc- 
ess, the Administration determined to 
oppose such legislation, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons; Mr. Dean has had numerous 
meetings with members of Congress, person- 
al staff, and professional staff of relevant 
congressional committees on this subject. 

I had no contact with C.Itoh, Roderick 
Hills, Senator Dixon or, to the best of my 
recollection, any other member of Congress 
on the Dixon legislation. In the course of 
his normal duties, Mr. Dean met with Sena- 
tor Dixon and his staff to explain the Ad- 
ministration’s position on Toshiba/Kongs- 
berg and related issues generally. He took 
with him the responsible CIA analyst, for 
purposes of briefing the Senator on intelli- 
gence relating to C.Itoh's role in the illegal 
Toshíba technology diversion. I learned that 
this meeting had taken place two months 
after the fact, when Mr. Dean told me that 
he had had a subsequent press inquíry con- 
cerning C.Itoh. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK C. CARLUCCI. 

Mr. President, I have another letter 
dated November 20. Although we 
looked into these matters prior to our 
confirmation hearing, these articles 
appeared after our hearing. That is 
the reason Mr. Carlucci's letters are 
dated yesterday and today. 

This is quoting from Frank Carluc- 
ci's letter dated November 20, 1987. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: With respect to 
today’s press article on the subject of my 
letter to you of November 19, I wish to note 
the following: 

First, I am not aware of what activities, if 
any, Roderick Hills has undertaken on 
behalf of C. Itoh. As indicated in my letter 
of yesterday, I have had no communications 
with him on this subject. 

Second, Robert Dean of the NSC Staff 
does not know Mr. Hills and has never met 
or communicated with him on the subject of 
C. Itoh or any other subject. 

Third, at no time have I authorized or di- 
rected the NSC Staff to engage in any effort 
to restrict the public release of information 
on alleged high-tech diversions in order to 
limit embarrassment to Japan or any other 
nation. 

I believe my letter of November 19 re- 
sponds to any other aspects of today’s story, 
in sofar as they relate to myself or the NSC 
Staff. 

Mr. President, we have checked with 
Senator Drxon who is the sponsor of 
the legislation in question. He con- 
firms the accuracy of these two letters 
by Mr. Carlucci. 

Mr. President, in addition to looking 
into the specifics of these allegations, 
Senator WARNER and I reviewed the 
FBI files of their investigation of Mr. 
Carlucci. The FBI had conducted а 
full field background investigation of 
Mr. Carlucci in 1986 prior to his nomi- 
nation as Chairman of the General 
Advisory Committee of the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. Subse- 
quent to that full field investigation, 
he was the subject of а supplemental 
FBI report in December 1986. In Feb- 
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ruary 1987, in connection with his ap- 
pointment as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, the 
FBI conducted an expanded name 
check. Most recently, the FBI conduct- 
ed an expanded agency check in which 
they requested that the following 
agencies provide any records relating 
to Mr. Carlucci: 

Office of Personnel Management. 

Central Intelligence Agency. 

Defense Central Index of Investigations. 

Defense Industrial Security Clearance 
Office. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Department of Defense. 

Department of Energy. 

Food and Drug Administration. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Department of State. 

Public Integrity Section, Department of 
Justice. 

Department of Commerce. 

Federal Communications Commission. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Customs Service. 

United States Secret Service. 

The White House Office. 

In addition, searches for information 
relevant to the nominee were made of 
FBI Headquarters and selected field 
office records as part of the expanded 
name check. 

Senator WARNER and I find nothing 
in this material which gives any 
reason why Mr. Carlucci should not be 
confirmed. 

Mr. President, Mr. Carlucci has had 
а long and distinguished career of 
Government service. In fact, this is 
the seventh time that he has been 
nominated to a position by the Presi- 
dent that requires the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. During the past 
year, Mr. Carlucci has served as the 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs. At the beginning of 
this administration, he held for 2 
years the position of Deputy Secretary 
of Defense. Prior to that time, Mr. 
Carlucci served as Deputy Director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and 
U.S. Ambassador to Portugal. Earlier 
in his career, he was assigned to a 
number of key positions in the For- 
eign Service and other Federal Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

The Nation is extremely fortunate, 
Mr. President, to have such a talented 
and dedicated public servant nominat- 
ed to assume the demanding responsi- 
bilities of Secretary of Defense. He 
will be taking on these responsibilities 
at a time requiring difficult decisions. 

During his confirmation hearing, 
Mr. Carlucci demonstrated that he 
was well aware of the tough defense 
budget decisions that will be needed. I 
was particularly impressed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with his attitude on improving 
the efficiency in the production of 
major weapon systems. Inefficient pro- 
duction rates have become a serious 
problem; I was gratified to hear that 
Mr. Carlucci understands the gravity 
of the current situation. Mr. Carlucci 
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spoke of decisive actions that may be 
needed to solve this problem, and I 
quote: 

It does mean terminating some programs 
in order to fund others more fully. It does 
mean delaying some new starts, and it may 
mean taking money from other areas of the 
budget * * * . For the purpose of developing 
more efficient production rates. 

Mr. Carlucci also spoke forcefully on 
the need to maintain a balance be- 
tween modernization and readiness. 
We have seen, Mr. President, the be- 
ginnings of troubling downward trends 
in readiness indicators. If we do not re- 
order certain priorities, we may be on 
a path toward the “hollow forces” 
that plagued our defense posture in 
the past. Mr. Carlucci clearly under- 
stands the pitfalls of such an outcome. 
He commented as follows: 

I would rather have a smaller force that is 
effective and that has the necessary equip- 
ment, the necessary ammunition, the neces- 
sary personnel, than have a larger structure 
that is not effective. 

On a last point, Mr. President, Mr. 
Carlucci communicated his desire to 
work closely with the Congress in 
meeting the challenges of the next 14 
months. His statement at the hearing 
clearly presented his attitudes in this 
regard, and I quote: 

көө the past several months I 
have had the opportunity to work with 
many members on both sides of the aisle, 
solving problems and resolving issues of 
great importance to the President and the 
Nation. This recent experience, as well as 
my 27 years in Government, tells me that 
virtually all of the challenges ahead will be 
successfully met if we can focus on the 
common objective of doing what’s best for 
the country. The key, of course, is for the 
executive branch and Congress to work 
closely together. My style in the past has 
been to function in close collaboration with 
the Congress. That will continue to be my 
style in the future. 

Mr. President, in Frank Carlucci, we 
have a nominee for Secretary of De- 
fense who has the right background, 
attitudes, and approaches to provide 
effective leadership of the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense at this critical 
juncture. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this nomination. 

Mr. President, Senator WARNER is in 
а meeting that he and I had scheduled 
for several weeks with a number of of- 
ficials. He will be here in a moment. 

I do not know whether anyone else 
wishes to speak on this nomination in 
the immediate future, but until Sena- 
tor WARNER arrives, I suggest the ab- 
sence of а quorum, the time to be 
equally divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CONRAD). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, I support 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Frank Carlucci to be our next Secre- 
tary of Defense. Mr. Carlucci has ap- 
peared before the Armed Services 
Committee. We had a very useful and 
helpful confirmation hearing. 

He made it clear during that meet- 
ing that his priorities are that we have 
& military structure that is in good 
fighting shape and that we will not 
ever again—at least during his reign— 
have & hollow army, an army which 
has а force structure that does not 
have all the spare parts, that does not 
have all the munitions, that does not 
have all the gasoline, that does not 
have all the flying hours, that does 
not have all that is necessary to make 
it ready to go to war, if necessary. 

Mr. Carlucci combines devotion to 
this country and loyalty to this coun- 
try and а commitment to a strong de- 
fense with some commonsense prag- 
matism. I believe that the confirma- 
tion of his nomination as Secretary of 
Defense is going to add an important 
measure in terms of congressional re- 
lationships with the Defense Depart- 
ment. He has already indicated in 
many ways that he is open, that he is 
accessible, and that he will be working 
with Congress. All those are great 
pluses. 

He has been thoroughly reviewed by 
the FBI and has passed muster totally 
in that regard. I hope we will give him 
& strong, if not a unanimous, vote of 
confirmation later on this morning. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr DIXON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that my name has been 
mentioned in the discussions this 
morning and particularly with refer- 
ence to a column by Mr. Anderson 
mentioning Carlucci I feel that I 
should make a very brief statement 
just to clarify the record. 

I have observed here and read two 
letters from Mr. Carlucci, dated No- 
vember 19 and November 20, to the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Senator NUNN, 
from Mr. Carlucci. I must say to you I 
do not know the accuracy of all of the 
content of these letters because a good 
portion of it is matters I have no infor- 
mation about. But I would state for 
the record to the extent that Mr. Car- 
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lucci said that he never talked to me 
about the question of C. Itoh, a Japa- 
nese trading company and their rela- 
tionship with the Toshiba matter, I 
will confirm that he never did speak to 
me. 

Mr. Anderson's columns are accu- 
rate. I prepared legislation on the 
question of Japanese trading compa- 
nies and their relationship with Toshi- 
ba. It is also accurate that at first I 
had mentioned C. Itoh in that legisla- 
tion and that later I took out the 
name of C. Itoh and made the legisla- 
tion generic in character regarding 
Japanese trading companies and their 
relationship with Toshiba. 

So far as Mr. Carlucci is concerned, 
he never talked to me about it. The 
people who came to see me were from 
the CIA and the NSC. I am sure they 
were. 

Mr. Charles Smith, my legislative as- 
sistant for the Armed services Com- 
mittee, was with me that morning. 

The point I want to make is I never 
talked with Mr. Carlucci about it. The 
people who came to see me never stat- 
ing that they were representing Mr. 
Carlucci. 

As the President knows, the Record 
shows I introduced legislation generic 
in character. As I have said before, 
you do not make laws against John 
Dillinger and Jesse James, you make 
laws against bank robbery. I want to 
be clear that I want to go after all 
trading companies, past and future, 
who are involved in illegal sales. That 
legislation is pending. I am a member 
of the conference on the trade bill. 
But I do want to make it clear that the 
chairman was right in putting these 
statements from Mr. Carlucci in the 
RECORD because he never did contact 
me. 

I would be delighted to answer any 
questions. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend from Illinois I 
concur. 

The distinguished chairman, Mr. 
Nunn, and I have had several meetings 
with Mr. Carlucci over the past several 
days, and indeed we had breakfast 
with him this morning, at which time 
we covered in complete detail a variety 
of recent press allegations, and speak- 
ing for myself they certainly, in my 
judgment, do not provide any basis for 
questioning the integrity of this distin- 
guished public servant. 

It is the intention, of course, of this 
Senator to vote for him. I will momen- 
tarily make a statement. I believe I 
can accurately represent the chair- 
man, who was present at each of the 
meetings I attended when this subject 
was discussed, and Chairman NUNN, 
like myself, I think perhaps at the 
statement this morning was not 
present, because the two of us were 
trying to cover the same meeting at 
different times this morning. I am cer- 
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tain that he touched on this important 
matter. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank my friend from 
Virginia. 

I want to again say, Mr. President, 
that the Anderson column is correct in 
that it says that I did mention C. Itoh 
in the first draft and did not in the 
last draft. 

I would again say that as a lawyer 
with considerable trial experience and 
criminal trial experience on both the 
prosecution and defense side, it just 
came down in the end to my own opin- 
ion that you ought not to mention a 
company in a degree of specificity in 
legislation when there seemed to be 
some dispute about the culpability of 
the company. 

I certainly intend to vote for Car- 
lucci. I hold him in the highest per- 
sonal regard. 

I thank my friend, the ranking 
member. If there are any other ques- 
tions I will answer them. I presume 
there are not. 

I thank the President. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call to roll. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objective, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I rise 
to join the others here this morning in 
support of the President’s nominee, 
Mr. Frank Carlucci, to the office of 
Secretary of Defense. Having served 
under three Secretaries of Defense in 
the Department of the Navy from the 
years 1969 to 1974, this position has 
been of great interest to this Senator 
for a long time. 

It was my particular privilege this 
morning to join our distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Nunn of Georiga, with 
the designee, Frank Carlucci, at break- 
fast. Later, we went in to visit briefy 
with the President. The President was 
in great form, looking iorward to the 
Senate confirmation of his new Secre- 
tary of Defense today. 

I predict that the working relation- 
ship between Mr. Carlucci and the 
Senate and, hopefully, the House will 
be one of the best working relation- 
ships in the history of that office be- 
tween our Secretary of Defense and 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. NUNN and I have met with Mr. 
Carlucci I think about six to eight 
times in the last several weeks. We 
have seen firsthand how this very able 
man intends to work in an open and 
candid fashion with the Congress in 
the best interests of the United States, 
recognizing that the subject of nation- 
al defense rises above any partisan- 
ship. And he is prepared to take on 
this important position with that in 
mind. 
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I have known Mr. Carlucci on а pro- 
fessional basis and personally for over 
two decades and observed with great 
interest and admiration how he has 
handled а number of positions on 
behalf of the United States as a public 
servant. During that period he success- 
fully served in а number of senior 
policy and management positions in 
the executive branch under several 
Presidents. 

It is interesting, I just left a meeting 
where former Secretary of Defense 
Harold Brown was present and we 
were discussing the nomination now 
pending. Secretary Brown wishes Mr. 
Carlucci the best of luck and, with a 
sense of humor, he reminded me that 
Mr. Carlucci served with great distinc- 
tion in the Carter administration. And 
indeed that is to his credit. He served 
a number of Presidents and has done 
it with great success. 

He was Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Associate Di- 
rector and then Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Ambassador to Portugal, 
Deputy Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
and now serving as the National Secu- 
rity Advisor to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, during my associa- 
tion—and, indeed, it has been a long 
and valued one—I have always found 
this nominee to be, although quiet in 
manner, à very decisive man, willing to 
make the toughest of decisions in the 
best interest of our Nation. 

He injects leadership and confidence 
into the Department of Defense at 
this particular, critical time in the 
same manner that he injected leader- 
ship and confidence in the NSC staff 
at a time when it badly needed only 
the finest of leadership. 

During his confirmation hearing 
before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee last week, Mr. Carlucci 
pledged to work closely with Congress 
as we wrestle with the very difficult 
issues involving our Nation's defense 
in these critical times when, because 
of fiscal realities, defense spending is 
being reduced. I think all Senators 
who attended that session came away 
with the impression that he did not 
dodge & single question. He answered 
every one. And some of the answers, I 
am quite certain, raised a few eye- 
brows in this town because of his 
frankness and his candor. 

He understands the choices facing 
the United States. He has pledged to 
work with the Congress, and I think 
we can count on him. 

I would also like to say that by his 
side is а very lovely and competent 
professional wife. And that is impor- 
tant. Anyone going to that Depart- 
ment has to make an incredible com- 
mitment of time, particularly time 
away from one's family. And Mr. and 
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Mrs. Carlucci are ready to make that 
sacrifice on behalf of our country. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of 
my brief statement this morning, I 
would like to also include in the 
RECORD his official biography so it will 
be a matter of public record. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

FRANK C. CARLUCCI 

Frank C. Carlucci was sworn in as Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs on January 2, 1987. 

Mr. Carlucci had been Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of Sears World 
Trade, Inc., since October 1984, after serv- 
ing as President and Chief Operating Offi- 
cer since January 1983. 

A retired Career Minister in the U.S. For- 
eign Service, Mr. Carlucci was born in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, on October 18, 
1930. He graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1952. He served for two years as a 
Lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 
aboard the USS ROMBACH (DE-364). 
Thereafter, he attended the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration and 
joined the Jantzen Company in Portland, 
Oregon, in 1955. 

In 1956, Mr. Carlucci joined the Depart- 
ment of State as a Foreign Service Officer 
and was assigned, from 1957 to 1959, as Vice 
Consul and Economic Officer in Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. He was subsequently as- 
signed as Secretary and Political Officer in 
Kinshasa, Congo, for two years. 

From 1962 to 1964, he was Officer-in- 
Charge of Congolese Political Affairs in 
Washington and from 1964 to 1965 was the 
Consul General in Zanzibar. From 1965 to 
1969, he was Counselor for Political Affairs 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Mr. Carlucci was appointed Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in De- 
cember 1970, after having served as Assist- 
ant Director of OEO from June 1969. He 
was then appointed Associate Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget and 
was later appointed Deputy Director. For 
the next two years, until 1974, Mr. Carlucci 
served as Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, fol- 
lowed by appointment as Ambassador to 
Portugal. He returned to the United States 
in February 1978 and served as Deputy Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence until January 
1981. From February 1981 until January 
1983, Mr. Carlucci served as Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

His awards and honors include: Presiden- 
tial Citizens Award, 1983; Distinguished In- 
telligence Medal, 1981; National Intelligence 
Distinguished Service Medal, 1981; Defense 
Department Distinguished Civilian Service 
Award, 1977; Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Distinguished Civilian 
Service Award, 1975; State Department Su- 
perior Service Award, 1972; and State De- 
partment Superior Honor Award, 1969. 

Mr. Carlucci is married to Marcia McMil- 
lan Myers of Madison, Wisconsin, and has 
three children: Karen, Frank and Kristin. 

Mr. WARNER. I would like to close 
by saying that at this meeting this 
morning was my former boss, former 
Secretary of Defense, Dr. Schlesinger, 
who, likewise, has known Mr. Carlucci 
for many years and has nothing but 
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the highest praise for him. Dr. Schles- 
inger reminded us all that a sense of 
humor is quite essential, not only in 
this office, but all public offices. Dr. 
Schlesinger, although he did not give 
me permission, stated, and I will quote 
it for the RECORD: 

Never in the course of human history will 
an office be so upgraded as that of Secre- 
tary of Defense upon the assumption to 
that office of Frank Carlucci, with the 
advice and consent of the United States 
Senate. 

I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSTON addressed the 
Chair. 

THe PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WARNER. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator 3 or 4 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
would just like to say how very pleased 
I am that Frank Carlucci will be the 
new Secretary of Defense. I predict he 
will be not only very successful from 
the standpoint of maintaining a strong 
national defense, but that he will be 
very successful in his realtionship with 
the Congress. 

I think the just-concluded defense 
authorization bill, which dealt with 
those difficult arms control treaties, is 
a good indication of what we can 
expect from Mr. Carlucci. I wonder 
whether this town knew what a terri- 
ble crisis we were facing over the 
Nunn-Levin amendment. People had 
been locked in very strongly to their 
positions. On the one hand, the pro- 
SDI people were ready to throw their 
bodies personally in front of the on- 
coming tank in order to ensure the 
SDI in not one whit or jot or title was 
changed. 

On the other hand, the arms control 
people, among whom І measure 
myself, those who strongly felt that 
the Nunn-Levin amendment—that we 
should not have a premature, inad- 
vertent, unintentional breaking of the 
ABM Treaty and were not going to 
accept anything less. 

We had the setting, Mr. President, 
for a terrible, difficult, divisive fight 
here on the floor of the Senate which, 
in my view, would have poisoned the 
well of national affairs; it would have 
absolutely frozen any progress on any 
other front while the CR date, the 
continuing resolution date, ар- 
proached. 

Frank Carlucci immediately saw the 
problem. Senator Nunn and Senator 
WARNER immediately saw the problem 
and, as reasonable people, they got to- 
gether and were able to declare victory 
and, indeed, it was a victory for all 
sides. It was a victory for SDI because 
SDI got to do everything they were 
going to do anyway. They did not plan 
any tests which were going to violate 
the treaty. They wanted a higher 
number and they got it, $3.9 billion 
more than they were going to get out 
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of our committee, that is the Defense 
Appropriations Committee. 

The Nunn-Levin group got what 
they wanted because they were as- 
sured that there was no testing that 
was going to be done beyond that 
which was planned which, in turn, did 
not violate the treaty. 

Mr. President, that seems like emi- 
nent good sense. It is eminent good 
sense, but this issue has not been 
marked by eminent good sense in the 
past. The fact now that Frank Car- 
lucci can come in as Secretary of De- 
fense, recognize not just the middle 
ground, not just moderation—because 
moderation and middle grounds are 
sometimes nothing more than a luke- 
warm solution to a problem which de- 
mands courage and difficult solutions. 
I do not mean that. I mean a man who 
can recognize the sensible solution 
when the alternatives are divisive, dif- 
ficult, self-defeating, and against the 
national interest. 

I think he is able to do that, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator suspend? The Senator’s 3 
minutes has expired. 

Mr. WARNER. I recognize the pres- 
ence on the floor of the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, who is also on 
the Armed Services Committee. I 
know he wishes a little time. If the 
Senator is about to complete his re- 
marks? 

Mr. JOHNSTON. May I have 30 sec- 
onds? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I simply wanted to 
say that Frank Carlucci is able to do 
that not just by experience, by season- 
ing, but by real judgment which will 
be of great use to this Nation. I ap- 
plaud his nomination. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, before 
the distinguished Senator from Louisi- 
ana departs, I wish to express my ap- 
preciation for his coming to the floor 
and making those statements this 
morning which carry a significance of 
great importance to the Senate; 
namely, I presume, that he will in the 
course of the appropriation process try 
and accept the package; that is, urge 
the acceptance of what the Armed 
Services Committee as a whole recom- 
mended to the Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, Mr. Nunn, has 
consulted with me during those nego- 
tiations and floated out the fact that, 
as part of the deal which he was strik- 
ing, that we would probably need a 
higher SDI number. 

While he did not ask for me to be 
bound by that number, nor did I agree 
to be bound by it, I said I thought it 
was good sense. Now that it is done, I 
have agreed to accept it, first, because 
I simply want to encourage Frank Car- 
lucci to be reasonable, which he has 
been. I think to now come in and try 
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to undercut him on that number 
would undermine what was really a 
good faith effort to solve a difficult 
problem. 

I think the Defense Appropriations 
Committee, not speaking for the 
whole committee, but I think I can 
predict what the committee will do. I 
think you will see that $3.9 billion 
number, which is considerably less, of 
course, than the administration 
wanted; less than the Armed Services 
Committee—— 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. It is critical that the pack- 
age of the arms control compromise 
will be adopted in the course of the ap- 
propriation process. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the 
Senator from Alabama such time as he 
may wish. 

Мг, SHELBY. Thank you. I thank 
the Senator from Virginia for yielding. 

Mr. President, I rise today in sup- 
port of the nomination of Frank C. 
Carlucci to be Secretary of Defense. 

We have an extremely difficult job 
ahead of us in working to balance the 
level of spending necessary for our na- 
tional security with the need for fiscal 
constraint. Reaching this goal requires 
а person willing to work in close col- 
laboration with Congress. There is no 
individual better suited to this unen- 
viable task than Frank Carlucci. 

Mr. Carlucci, a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, has a most impressive 
record of 27 years of service to Amer- 
ica. Positions held include Ambassador 
to Portugal, Deputy Director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, and Assistant to 
the President for National Security 
Affairs. The New York Times could 
not have said it better when in writing: 
Frank Carlucci has probably 
held a wider range of senior Govern- 
ment positions than anyone in Wash- 
ington.” 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I had the oppor- 
tunity to enter into frank discussions 
with the nominee, both at his confir- 
mation hearing and in my office on 
the course this administration is 
taking and expects to take in the year 
ahead. We dealt with issues from arms 
reduction talks with the Soviet Union, 
to the strategic defense initiative, to 
state of readiness of NATO forces in 
Europe. Though we will not always 
agree, I came away from our delibera- 
tions much impressed with his knowl- 
edge of the issues and dedication to 
the task ahead. 

Mr. President, in his remarks pre- 
pared for his confirmation hearing, 
Mr. Carlucci stated: “* virtually all 
of the challenges ahead will be suc- 
cessfully met if we can focus on the 
common objective of doing what’s best 
for the country.” I do not believe it 
could have been stated better. 
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Once again, I want to express my 
full support for the nominee and look 
forward to working with Secretary 
Carlucci in the coming year. 

At this time I would like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia, the ranking 
Republican on our committee, the 
Armed Services Committee, about any 
role that Frank Carlucci may have 
played in the Toshiba affair, dealing 
with C. Itoh, the Japanese trading 
company. 

This was not part of our hearing 
record in the committee last week on 
the Frank Carlucci nomination. But as 
the Senator from Virginia knows, this 
Member has been involved in the To- 
shiba-C. Itoh affair, and there have 
been allegations in the press that 
Frank Carlucci was involved in some 


way. 

I would wonder if the ranking distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia has had 
an opportunity to look at the FBI 
report on Mr. Carlucci’s background 
investigation. I know he and the chair- 
man, Senator Nunn, were going to do 
this. What have you been able to find 
out regarding Toshiba-C. Itoh affair as 
far as Frank Carlucci himself is con- 
cerned? 

Mr. WARNER. The chairman, Sena- 
tor Nunn, and myself will respond 
more fully to this question; given, too, 
the fact we only have 2 or 3 minutes. 
Seeing the chairman present, I will 
yield to him momentarily, but I would 
say that the chairman and I met on 
several occasions with the White 
House counsel, FBI, and others par- 
ticipating in the background examina- 
tion of this nominee. Speaking for 
myself, all questions relating to this 
issue were answered to my satsifac- 
tion. 

Specifically, Mr. Carlucci severed 
the contract between his organization, 
with Sears, and Toshiba or the repre- 
sentative that was an intermediary of 
Toshiba, very shortly, just a matter of 
months after he became CEO of the 
Sears organization. 

Mr. SHELBY. I wonder if the chair- 
man would yield—I have the same 
basic question. 

Mr. NUNN. Would the Senator pro- 
pound the question again so I make 
sure I understand the question? 

Mr. SHELBY. What role, if any, did 
Frank Carlucci play in the C. Itoh-To- 
shiba affair that has been in the news? 
As the chairman knows, this Member 
has been very involved in the Toshiba 
affair, as it has been called. There 
have been some allegations in the 
press earlier this week that perhaps he 
was involved in that in some way. 

I have been a friend and supporter 
of Frank Carlucci. These questions 
were not asked, as the chairman 
knows, in the Armed Services Commit- 
tee last week. I know you have had a 
chance to look at the FBI report, talk 
to counsel, make your own investiga- 
tion. 
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Mr. NUNN. The scope of what Sena- 
tor WARNER and I have looked into is 
really limited, and I want everyone to 
understand that. We have not pre- 
tended to do an investigation of Toshi- 
ba. We have not intended, nor have we 
done, an investigation of C. Itoh, or 
Sears World Trade or its subsidiary. 
We have looked very intensely at the 
subject of Frank Carlucci’s involve- 
ment, or lack of involvement, in the 
sale. There is nothing in the FBI 
report that would in any way impli- 
cate Frank Carlucci in the Toshiba 
sale or the C. Itoh sale. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent we could have an additional 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. NUNN. There is nothing in the 
conversations we have had with Frank 
Carlucci that in any way casts any as- 
persions or doubt on that basic ques- 
tion. He has negated every innuendo 
relating to his involvement. 

He terminated, when he was the 
head of Sears World Trade, the rela- 
tionship with C. Itoh. That was not 
done because of the Toshiba sale be- 
cause that had not even come to light. 
At that stage there was no connection 
between the two. He did it for business 
reasons. He has had nothing to do in 
lobbying people on the Hill. Senator 
Drxon has already spoken to that sub- 
ject. The National Security Council 
staff and the CIA and some others 
were against the Toshiba legislation. 
They met with Senator Drxon, but 
Frank Carlucci himself was not in- 
volved in that. So I do not know of 
anything that would cast any doubt on 
Frank Carlucci's role in that overall 
transaction. 

Mr. SHELBY. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the chairman. I thought it 
appropriate that this come out before 
we have a vote. I have been а support- 
er of and intend to vote for Frank Car- 
lucci. However, as a result of recent 
news stories, I think they ought to be 
debated. 

Mr. NUNN. I agree with the Senator 
from Alabama completely. There are 
stories that contain a number of facts 
that are accurate facts, but those facts 
do not lead to the conclusion even in 
the stories that Frank Carlucci has 
done anything amiss here. 

Now, Roderick Hills has had involve- 
ment, and I do not make any charges 
or allegations here, but Frank Carlucci 
had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. SHELBY. I appreciate the chair- 
man clearing the air. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Frank 
Carlucci has been nominated to 
assume the reins at the Department of 
Defense at the most challenging of 
times. And President Reagan has 
indeed chosen the right person for the 
job. 
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Defense is unlike any other depart- 
ment because its mission is to defend 
America. Unfortunately, we can’t rede- 
fine the threat to fit what we want to 
pay. The threat is there, and it won’t 
go away. 

Nevertheless, as we wrestle with our 
budget deficit we will have to make 
tough choices for everyone. Our new 
Secretary of Defense will have to cut 
waste, buy smart, and simply get us 
more for our defense dollar. But make 
no mistake—we can't lower our shield 
a single inch. 

That’s a tall order, but one the 
President thinks Frank Carlucci can 
fill. Let’s recall that he began his serv- 
ice to the Reagan administration at 
the Pentagon—as Deputy Secretary. 
So he is no stranger to the vital mis- 
sion of DOD, and all the challenges 
that brings with it. 

The coming months will also bring 
us challenge and opportunity on the 
international relations front—in par- 
ticular in arms control. Let’s face it— 
arms control must be part of our na- 
tional security policy—it makes no 
sense in any other context. It follows 
that DOD needs a forceful advocate 
for its position as the administration 
forms a security policy for all our 
people. 

Again, Frank Carlucci brings the 
right experience to the job. After serv- 
ing in the Navy he served in the For- 
eign Service, and was later Deputy Di- 
rector of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

As President Reagan’s National Se- 
curity Adviser, he’s been a key player 
on all the issues he'll have to go to 
work on—his first day on the “other 
side of the Potomac.” He knows how 
our foreign policy is made, and he 
knows the importance of a strong de- 
fense. 

Our country was well served by the 
talents and integrity of the outgoing 
Secretary of Defense, Caspar Wein- 
berger. We're sorry to see him go, but 
it’s good to know that Frank Carlucci 
can pick up the ball and run with it— 
on day 1. He brings with him all the 
experience and expertise to do the job. 
President Reagan has placed his trust 
in him, and so should we. Good luck, 
Frank. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, we are 
very fortunate this morning to have 
the opportunity to vote on the confir- 
mation of Mr. Frank Carlucci as Secre- 
tary of Defense. Mr. Carlucci has a 
long and distinguished record as a 
public servant at the Department of 
State, Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Department of Defense. 

He has established himself as a 
tough, dedicated and clear thinking 
man with significant problem-solving 
capabilities. Indeed, he represents 
what is today the rare and exceptional 
person who is chosen to serve in 
highly responsible positions in both 
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Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations. This fact may be the most 
noteworthy, Mr. President, because 
Mr. Carlucci can serve as an example 
to us all that national security con- 
cerns are indeed bipartisan. I look for- 
ward to working with him. He is a 
superb choice. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I join 
my colleagues in the warm endorse- 
ment of Frank C. Carlucci to be our 
next Secretary of Defense. 

Frank Carlucci is an unusually quali- 
fied candidate for this post who will 
bring important strengths to our de- 
fense establishment. His breadth of 
experience in Government, including 
his experience in the Defense Depart- 
ment, will give him instant credibility 
within the Pentagon and in the execu- 
tive branch. He will need this credibil- 
ity as he will soon face some of the 
toughest decisions any Secretary of 
Defense has ever faced. 

These decisions, Mr. President, 
would test the best of men, and they 
will surely test Mr. Carlucci. I am con- 
fident, Mr. President, that Frank Car- 
lucci will be equal to the test. 

Let me suggest just two of the im- 
portant decisions Mr. Carlucci will 
face. 

First, the new Secretary of Defense 
will have to face a declining defense 
budget. He must choose between pre- 
senting a budget that the Nation 
needs and a budget that Congress may 
ultimately pass. This is not a decision 
to be taken lightly, for however cir- 
cumscribed realistic budget submis- 
sions may be, they cannot help but be 
interpreted as reduced commitments 
to defense. On the other hand, a de- 
fense submission that reflects our true 
national security needs cannot help 
but be dismissed as not serious by 
many in Congress. 

Second, the Secretary of Defense 
bears a special burden in providing for 
the defense of America and our allies. 
Nowhere will this special burden be 
felt more heavily than in judgments 
regarding arms control treaties. The 
new Secretary will be torn between 
the political benefits that such trea- 
ties afford and the plain facts regard- 
ing the military balance such treaties 
may induce. 

These choices, Mr. President, are but 
two of the many Frank Carlucci will 
face. I pledge my assistance to the new 
Secretary in meeting these challenges 
and have every confidence that Mr. 
Carlucci will make these tough choices 
with wisdom and a true spirit of the 
defense of freedom. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, it is no 
pleasure for me to vote against the 
nomination of Mr. Carlucci. He is an 
amiable man, with whom I feel I have 
a pleasant working relationship. I wish 
him well in his new assignment, and I 
hope that he will, as Secretary of De- 
fense, implement a strong defense 
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policy in the best traditions of the 
Reagan administration. 

Nevertheless, I have apprehensions 
about Mr. Carlucci when I reflect on 
his career in previous Government 
posts involving foreign policy. To some 
extent, the foreign policy of any ad- 
ministration is a big stew, involving in- 
gredients from many sources. Aside 
from the President and the Secretary 
of State, who pro forma take responsi- 
bility for all foreign policy decisions, it 
is hard to pinpoint any single individ- 
ual and say that he or she is responsi- 
ble for a certain policy. It is not my in- 
tention to do so. At the same time, 
those who are in command when cer- 
tain events happen on their watch are, 
and should be, held responsible. That 
is true of Senators, and should be. We 
are obliged to be judged by how we 
voted and the positions we have taken. 

Mr. President, the points which I am 
about to make are offered in that 
spirit. Mr. Carlucci was deeply in- 
volved in implementing policies which 
І believe are reprehensible, even 
though they are commonly accepted, 
by the foreign policy establishment in 
this town, as successful and even laud- 
able. I believe that the fundamental 
interest of the United States is to 
oppose communism in all its forms; it 
is my judgment that Mr. Carlucci 
shares that opinion. But there is more 
to the American interest than person- 
al anticommunism. It is my belief that 
U.S. foreign policy should work to 
strengthen other basic principles of 
American society in our country’s rela- 
tions with other countries. 

For example, I fully believe that we 
should work with those groups and 
countries which are seeking to imple- 
ment free enterprise in a free market 
economy, strong and balanced consti- 
tutional systems, preservation of tradi- 
tional cultural patterns, and the digni- 
ty of the individual and of the family 
system. No other country in the world 
has the ability to make social reforms 
or to make progress at the rate we 
have enjoyed. But we ought to make 
our commitment to political forces 
around the world that are seeking to 
emulate the United States. 

In my view, this principle would dic- 
tate that we do not support socialist or 
so-called social democrat political 
forces around the world. Some of 
these socialist or social democratic re- 
gimes may be anti-Communist. But in 
the long run, there is a great commu- 
nity of purpose among all varieties of 
socialism, including communism, than 
there is between socialism and the 
United States. Thus, every time we 
help a socialist regime or movement, 
we are ultimately and unquestionably 
undermining freedom and dignity in 
the United States. The American 
people do not want socialism in the 
United States, and there is no reason 
why they should be forced to support 
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socialism in other countries through a 
misguided foreign policy. 

We don’t have to impose freedom 
and free enterprise on Socialist coun- 
tries, but we certainly should not be 
using the prestige, power, money, and 
influence of the United States to 
impose and sustain socialism. 

In the seventies, Mr. Carlucci was 
the U.S. Ambassador to Portugal. He 
represented the United States at a 
time when the African overseas prov- 
inces of Portugal were handed over to 
Communist governments. I do not be- 
lieve that he could have prevented 
that, but the collapse of freedom in 
Africa should have been a warning to 
Mr. Carlucci of the danger of commu- 
nism. At best, he remained passive 
about it. The fact is, to be candid, that 
Mr. Carlucci, while in Portugal, direct- 
ed himself with considerable energy to 
the election of the Socialist Party can- 
didate, Mario Soares. Mr. Carlucci 
later took umbrage at the suggestion 
that he had anything to do with that 
election, claiming that it was the Por- 
tuguese people who deserved the 
credit for rejecting the Communist 
candidate. 

The point is this: There were anti- 
Socialist, pro-American candidates in 
that election, some perhaps like the 
late Sa Caneiro with a better chance 
of winning than the Socialist. Yet Mr. 
Soares, the Socialist, had the assist- 
ance of millions of dollars in funding 
from outside Portugal. Indeed, there 
have been credible reports in the press 
that the U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency poured millions of dollars into 
the Soares campaign. It is only this 
year that the Portuguese have been 
able to recover from Mr. Carlucci’s 
ministrations. 

In February 1978, Mr. Carlucci re- 
turned to the United States and 
became Deputy Director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, a post he 
held until January 1981. I do not sug- 
gest that this was a post where the 
buck stops, but I do contend that it is 
а post where the implementation 
starts. It is a post that is deeply in- 
volved not only with intelligence gath- 
ering, but with the implementation of 
covert policies. I am not privy to classi- 
fied information describing Mr. Car- 
lucci’s activities in this role, but he 
was in place, in this key post, during 
one of the most disastrous years of 
U.S. foreign policy. Consider the fol- 
lowing: 

I, IRAN 

On January 16, 1979, the Shah left 
Iran at the urging of his CIA handlers. 
The deep involvement of CIA, in com- 
pany with British intelligence, in the 
Shah's rule has been well documented 
in memoirs and scholarly books on the 
period. At the same time, the Shah’s 
fall has been called a massive intelli- 
gence failure by the CIA, which failed 
to predict the coming revolution. The 
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U.S. Embassy was seized on November 
4, 1979. Iran remains the festering sore 
of the Middle East. 
II. NICARAGUA 

On July 17, 1979, Somoza left Nica- 
ragua. Whatever Somoza’s faults, they 
pale into insignificance when com- 
pared with the Communist regime 
which has followed. The CIA had an 
informant in the well-known meeting 
between Castro and the Sandinista 
leaders in Havana in 1978, and knew 
well that the Sandinistas had accepted 
Castro’s support and control of the 
movement. Yet the CIA played a sig- 
nificant role in helping the Sandinis- 
tas come to power. Nicaragua remains 
the festering sore of Central America. 

III. ZIMBABWE 

On July 4, 1979, Bishop Muzorewa, 
the Prime Minister of Zimbabwe, came 
to Washington to talk to President 
Carter to seek his support for a settle- 
ment that would include all parties op- 
posed to violence and terrorism. But 
the talks came to nothing because the 
CPA was working to undermine 
Bishop Muzorewa with covert action 
in favor of the Communist terrorists 
led by Robert Mugabe in the Patriotic 
Front [PF]. The head of Bishop Mu- 
zorewa's Central Intelligence Organi- 
zation [CIO], the late Mr. Ken Flower, 
has described this in his memoirs 
“Serving Secretly” recently published: 

CIO were in the process of uncovering ex- 
tensive CIO operations in Zimbabwe-Rhode- 
sia and other African countries, designed to 
undermine Bishop Muzorewa. This indicat- 
ed, in effect, that the CIA were helping the 
PF. 


The United States failure to support 
Bishop Muzorewa has resulted in the 
imposition of a one-party Communist 
government in Zimbabwe strongly 
aligned with the Communist in Mo- 
zambique and Angola. 

IV. EL SALVADOR 

The overthrow of the constitutional 
government of El Salvador in October 
1979. El Salvador was then one of the 
most successful Latin American coun- 
tries; it had developed an export econ- 
omy, and had one of the highest rates 
of equitable wealth distribution south 
of the Rio Grande. Yet United States 
covert action encouraged a leftist mili- 
tary coup which abolished the Salva- 
doran Constitution, installed a self-ac- 
knowledged Socialist, Napoleon 
Duarte, as head of a three-man junta, 
and imposed a land reform which de- 
stroyed the nation’s economy; 5 years 
later, the CIA funneled millions of dol- 
lars into El Salvador to rig the elec- 
tions so that Duarte could be an 
“elected” leader instead of an open 
CIA puppet. In this position Duarte 
has presided over the destruction of 
the economic and political vitality of 
his country. 

V. SALT II 

During the period 1978-79, the 

Carter administration was busily en- 
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gaged in negotiating the fatally flawed 
SALT II Treaty. A key element in 
these flaws was the chronic underesti- 
mate of Soviet military capability. The 
treaty failed to be presented in the 
Senate because of the CIA failure to 
warn of the impending Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

In reviewing all of this, I do not lay 
all of the failures of the Carter admin- 
istration at the doorstep of Frank Car- 
lucci. But I say again, he was at best 
passive while the failures were occur- 
ring. And each of these failures result- 
ed from a preference for Socialist 
forces over the forces of freedom and 
constitutionalism, and a willingness to 
use nondemocratic means to achieve a 
Socialist result. Mr. Carlucci held a 
very important job in the intelligence 
community at the time when these 
failures, so often a failure of intelli- 
gence estimates as well as of policy, 
took place. Yet is it not a matter of 
record that Mr. Carlucci, even once, 
criticized the work of the CIA or the 
Carter administration in this period. 

Perhaps Mr. Carlucci will do a fine 
job as Secretary of Defense. For the 
sake of the country and for the sake of 
the administration, I hope that he 
will. I pray that I am mistaken in my 
apprehensions. We are entering a 
period of a new relationship with the 
Soviet Union, a period fraught with 
dangers. Indeed, the greatest danger is 
that we will relax our guard in the 
hope that communism has somehow 
become a less virulent form of social- 
ism. I urge Mr. Carlucci to keep on his 
guard, to keep our country strong, and 
our people safe and secure. If he will 
do that, I wish him well. 

Mr. SHELBY. I again voice my sup- 
port for the nomination of Frank Car- 
lucci to be the next Secretary of De- 
fense. I yield the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I will 
yield back any time we have remaining 
as managers on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the confirmation of the 
nomination. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
DeConcrnr], the Senator from Tennes- 
see ГМг. Gore], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] аге 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECONCINI] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DOLE. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
TRIBLE], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WALLoP], and the Senator from 
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California [Mr. WILSON] are necessari- 
ly absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WaLLoP] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. WiLsoN] would 
vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 91, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 385 Ех.1 


YEAS—91 
Adams Fowler Mitchell 
Armstrong Garn Moynihan 
Baucus Glenn Murkowski 
Bentsen Graham Nickles 
Biden Gramm Nunn 
Bingaman Grassley Packwood 
Bond Harkin Pell 
Boren Hatch Pressler 
Boschwitz Hatfield Proxmire 
Bradley Hecht Pryor 
Breaux Heflin Quayle 
Bumpers Heinz Reid 
Burdick Hollings Riegle 
Byrd Humphrey Rockefeller 
Chafee Inouye th 
Chiles Johnston Rudman 
Cochran Karnes Sanford 
Cohen Kassebaum Sarbanes 
Conrad Kasten Sasser 
Cranston Kerry Shelby 
D'Amato Lautenberg Specter 
Danforth Leahy Stafford 
Daschle Levin Stennis 
Dixon Lugar Stevens 
Dodd Matsunaga Symms 
Dole McCain Thurmond 
Domenici McClure Warner 
Durenberger McConnell Weicker 
Evans Melcher Wirth 
Exon Metzenbaum 
Ford Mikulski 

NAYS—1 
Helms 

NOT VOTING—8 

DeConcini Simon Wallop 
Gore Simpson Wilson 
Kennedy Trible 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
ination was confirmed. 

I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confir- 
mation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will now return to legislative 
session. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business not to 
exceed 45 minutes and that Senators 
ed speak therein up to 10 minutes 
each. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


KANSAI AIRPORT: WHAT DO WE 
WANT? 


Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to inform my 
colleagues that evidently the Japanese 
Government has seen fit to stage а 
massive retreat from agreed-upon ne- 
gotiating positions on а major public 
works project in Japan, the Kansai 
airport and additional public works 
projects in Japan. In essence we appar- 
ently are where we were 2 years ago. 
The Japanese Government position 
has been officially communicated to 
Commerce Secretary Verity by For- 
eign Minister Uno and the other Japa- 
nese officials he has met in Tokyo 
over the past 2 days. 

It appears that the Japanese wish to 
continue to exclude American and 
other foreign architecture, engineer- 
ing and construction firms from the 
expanding Japanese market, just as 
they have been excluded for the past 
25 years. In the meantime they wish 
to further entrench themselves in the 
wide-open U.S. market as they have, 
particularly in the past 5 years. They 
have only agreed to talk about things 
in the upcoming GATT round of nego- 
tiations, some time in the future. Sec- 
retary Verity has labeled this position 
as unacceptable, and so it is, especially 
since the GATT presently does not 
apply to services such as construction, 
architecture, engineering, and so 
forth. 

Our Japanese friends have asked us, 
“What do you want?” What is fair and 
how can it be communicated in a clear 
and concise manner. 

First we want a complete dismantle- 
ment of the formal system of barriers 
surrounding the bidding and contract 
letting of major projects in Japan. The 
essence, we want all the fairness and 
transparency demands on the U.S. 
Commerce Department negotiating 
list. 

Second, we want a complete disman- 
tlement of the informal system of bar- 
riers surrounding bidding and con- 
tracting of major projects in Japan. 
This is really the infamous “dango” 
system of antitrust conspiracy which 
is officially tolerted. A sign of sincerity 
would be the bringing of major anti- 
trust suits by the Japanese Fair Trade 
Commission against known violators. 

Third, we want а strong, positive 
statement that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will facilitate the entry of 
United States firms into the Japanese 
construction market as sole entities 
rather than merely as joint venture 
partners of Japanese firms. 

Fourth, we want Japanese officials 
to immediately let а number of major 
contracts to foreign architecture, engi- 
neering and construction firms from 
the standpoint of allowing them to 
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come in and competitively bid. These 
measures indeed would be proof of sin- 
cerity and good faith on the part of 
the Government of Japan. 

American architecture, engineering 
апа construction firms are the best in 
the world, the No. 1 exporter of design 
and construction services in the world 
today by indeed a significant margin. 

Finally, this program must apply to 
all major civil works projects in Japan, 
not just Kansai airport and the Tokyo 
Bay Bridge project. 

Japanese construction firms have 
done over $7 billion in business in the 
United States over the past 3 years 
while the United States firms have 
have been excluded from the Japanese 
market. The Japanese Government 
proposes to continue, evidently, this 
totally one-sided system. 

Mandatory section 301 action is in 
both sides of the trade bil H.R. 3. 
Reciprocity language is pending in 
conferences on airport construction, 
military construction, DOT appropria- 
tions and Energy and Water appro- 
priations. Given the negotiating stance 
we face, it is absolutely imperative 
that these provisions be enacted into 
law. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we are 
not embarking on a bashing mission. 
We are simply recognizing an inequity 
that does exist, the inability to pene- 
trate Japanese markets. We are only 
asking for the same treatment. We 
welcome competitive Japanese bidding 
in U.S. construction, architecture, en- 
gineering and design. We feel we have 
every right to expect the same consid- 
eration in the markets of Japan. 

It is indeed disappointing to assume 
that the information that we are get- 
ting is an indication of а rather nega- 
tive attitude by the new Japanese 
Government under the leadership of 
Prime Minister Takeshita, after we 
were encouraged by the previous 
Prime Minister, Prime Minister Naka- 
sone, who has indeed stated time and 
time again that the markets of Japan 
must be opened to the West. 

I thank the Chair. I yield the floor. 


NOMINATION OF FRANK C. CAR- 
LUCCI TO BE SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
be brief and not take over 2 or 3 min- 
utes. 

I was misinformed as to the time of 
the discussion of the Carlucci nomina- 
tion for Secretary of Defense and got 
here after the vote had already start- 
ed. 


Mr. President, I have been very 
much impressed with the record of 
solid leadership Frank Carlucci has es- 
tablished. I look forward to his service 
as Secretary of Defense at this crucial 
time which demands a firm, steady 
hand to give direction to our military 
forces. 
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It is clear indeed that we must work 
continually to make sure that every 
dollar we spend for national defense, 
as well as for everything else, is care- 
fully accounted for and wisely spent. 
The American people recognize the 
need for a strong national defense, but 
they will not support any waste. The 
challenge facing Mr. Carlucci at this 
time is to give leadership and direction 
in defense spending that will assure 
our citizens that their tax dollars are 
being spent in the most efficient and 
effective way. Of course he will also 
have other important duties. 

We all are aware of the tremendous 
demands on our military around the 
globe, and it is no easy task to keep 
our defenses ready and equipped for 
all the situations that may arise. I 
have great confidence that Mr. Car- 
lucci is a man equal to the task ahead, 
and I pledge my full support to him, as 
I know other Members of this body do, 
as he assumes this vitally important 
role in our government. 

Mr. President, I personally think— 
and this is based on my observations 
of Mr. Carlucci over a period of 
years—that he is a very outstanding 
and capable man. My prediction is and 
my expectation is that he will make an 
exceptionally fine Secretary of De- 
fense. 

I wanted to emphasize, though, to 
the membership that it is not just the 
amount of money that is spent that is 
so important in this office that I have 
been observing for a good number of 
years. It is a question of how it is 
spent, whether you get full value for 
your dollar or not. I think this cost is 
fine and I support the cost. But I 
think it is going by time that we can 
reasonably stand and that there is 
more room to be made available 
through a wise expenditure of these 
dollars that he will have primary re- 
sponsibility for. 

I urge him to do his very best and 
predict that he will do just that, and 
that he will be a very effective Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in his capacity as a Senator 
from North Dakota, suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE STATE OF OUR ECONOMY 


Мг. MURKOWSKI. Mr. President, I 
would like to speak briefly on the state 
of our economy. I think we are all very 
much aware that there has been а 
great deal of time and effort given by 
Members of this body, as well as the 
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House, to try and address the neces- 
sary corrections to again regain confi- 
dence. We are continually faced with 
the question of what action must be 
taken, what will be accepted, and just 
how we are going to structure it. 

It is my understanding a number of 
our colleagues this morning will take 
advantage of this morning business 
time to address the various proposals. 
It is not my intent to detract from any 
of their individual efforts, but I think 
it is appropriate and I would hope that 
we can develop a sense of the Senate 
with regard to the issue before us. 

There is no question that we are in a 
financial squeeze. We have a runaway 
accumulated debt, somewhere in 
excess of $2.3 trillion. I have reminded 
my colleagues on numerous occasions 
that when I came here to the Senate 
in 1981 that figure was about $757 bil- 
lion 

Our current interest on that accu- 
mulated debt is costing us some 15 to 
16 cents out of every dollar. It does 
not provide one job in this country. It 
does not provide for one program. Our 
public and financial markets are look- 
ing for leadership to help restore con- 
fidence and stability of our economy 
and our Nation. 

We have seen various proposals, def- 
icit reduction plans, but for the most 
part a plan that is going to be accepta- 
ble has to be equitable, has to be fair, 
has to be across the board. It also has 
to recognize that indeed our system 
itself is at stake. The financial system 
of this country is shaking at this time. 
They are looking for leadership from 
the Congress. 

Now as we address the alternatives, 
whether it is ап across-the-board 
freeze, including defense, nondefense 
discretionary, COLA freezes, Medicare 
providers debt service, and an increase 
in revenues, as well, we have to recog- 
nize that our obligation is to address 
the severity of the problem. 

There are those that have a very un- 
comfortable feeling of the merits of 
any across-the-board freeze оп 
COLA's. First of all, let me point out 
that we are not talking about cutting 
any programs as we look at the correc- 
tions that are anticipated to be neces- 
sary to bring back confidence in the 
economy. As we look at the obligations 
we have in the area of Social Security, 
one has to reflect on just what hap- 
pened to Social Security beneficiaries 
as a consequence of the market col- 
lapse of Black Monday. It is estimated 
that about 210 billions of dollars were 
wiped out that were held primarily by 
profit sharing and various pension 
plans that recipients basically antici- 
pated for continuation of their individ- 
ual retirement purposes. 

As we reflect on just what Social Se- 
curity was designed to do, we are re- 
minded that Social Security was de- 
signed to supplement retirement. But 
at the same time, if the pensions that 
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are invested in the market through 
the profit-sharing programs are under- 
mined as а consequence of the losses, 
that, indeed, is significant and I think 
underlines my concern that the 
system itself is at stake. 

We are all going to have to make а 
sacrifice. The time to do it is now, be- 
cause if we do not do it now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the next time we might not be 
talking about just а freeze; we might 
be talking about significant cuts, deep 
cuts. And that, I think, is what con- 
cerns and should concern all of us. 

So, as a consequence, Mr. President, 
as we reflect on the decisive action 
that we are going to have to initiate, 
we are going to have to call on all 
Americans. We are going to have to 
call on all programs. I personally can 
think of no fairer way than an abso- 
lute across-the-board freeze. Again, it 
does not cut into what anybody is cur- 
rently getting. The significance of that 
I think was expressed in this body ear- 
lier last week when I had an opportu- 
nity to rise on this topic and communi- 
cate to you the attitudes of various 
service organizations that stated that 
we would be willing to accept а COLA 
freeze, if, indeed, it were uniform, if it 
was across the board, if it was equita- 
ble. And, as we reflect on those recipi- 
ents of COLA freezes, I can think of 
no other group that we have a greater 
obligation to than those who fought 
for the freedom and liberties that we 
enjoy. They are saying, Mr. President: 
Yes, we will stand up and be counted; 
yes, we will take the freeze and make 
the sacrifice as long as it is equitable 
and across the board. 

So, Mr. President, it is indeed my 
intent to urge my colleagues that our 
actions are being examined. The 
market is looking for the leadership. It 
is going to take decisive action. I am 
not condemning my colleagues, who 
have spent a great deal of time and 
effort during past weeks to try and 
reach a summit agreement. But, really 
what we are talking about, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is whether or not we finally be- 
lieve that the system is under signifi- 
cant jeopardy so that we are willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to cor- 
rect it. That, Mr. President, is going to 
take, I think, the leadership that this 
body is expected to rise to. I think it is 
what the public wants. It establishes a 
credible debt reduction series of tar- 
gets and, by freezing across the board, 
Mr. President, as well as the adjust- 
ment on revenues, I think we can 
achieve the type of message that 
America is waiting to hear from the 
Congress of the United States. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa. 


NATIONAL SECURITY ADVISER 


Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, we 
here on the Senate floor just voted to 
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confirm, by an overwhelming vote, Mr. 
Carlucci to be the new Secretary of 
Defense. 

What that means, Mr. President, 
now, is that the position of the Na- 
tional Security Adviser to the Presi- 
dent of the United States is open. 
Now, it has come to our attention that 
the President intends, I understand, at 
this point in time to place in that posi- 
tion an active duty military officer, Lt. 
Col. Colin L. Powell. 

Mr. President, I think this, again, 
would be compounding the mistake 
that was made by President Reagan 
last year when he put Admiral Poin- 
dexter in as the National Security Ad- 
viser. Because, since the establishment 
of the National Security position 
within the White House underneath 
President Truman, no one served in 
that position as an active duty mili- 
tary adviser until Admiral Poindexter. 

Now, I think, by putting another 
active duty military person in there, I 
believe this really compounds the 
problem. 

Mr. President, the report of the 
Iran-Contra Committee released the 
other day includes the recommenda- 
tion that no active duty military offi- 
cer serve as the National Security Ad- 
viser to the President. This common 
sense prohibiton avoids the appear- 
ance, or any chance of conflict of in- 
terest by an official called on to pro- 
vide information and recommendation 
to the President from various depart- 
ments, including the Department of 
Defense. This recommendation by the 
Iran-Contra Committee adds to a 
growing list of influential panels and 
individuals who have come to this 
same conclusion. 

First, Mr. President, Gen. Brent 
Scowcroft perceived the conflict of in- 
terest and he resigned his commission 
before accepting the National Security 
Adviser position. Later on General 
Scowcroft stated: 

The job of National Security Adviser 
could not be separated from the President 
in all his aspects as a political leader * * * 
and, therefore, it was incompatible to 
remain on active duty. 

Mr. President, I will return to this 
theme in just a moment, but I want to 
keep that in mind. He said the posi- 
tion of National Security Adviser 
could not be separated from the Presi- 
dent in his aspects as a political leader. 

Then the Tower board, chaired by 
the former distinguished Senator from 
Texas, Senator Tower, investigating 
the Iran-Contra affair, concluded that 
the National Security Adviser should 
be an “honest broker" who gives 
advice to the President unalloyed by 
institutional responsibilities and 
biases.” 

So I ask, Mr. President, could an 
active duty military officer, whose 
next promotion is decided in the Pen- 
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tagon and by the President, provide 
such unbiased advice? 

Next, Adm. William J. Crowe, the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
testified that he does not approve of a 
military person in this delicate post: “І 
don’t think an active military man 
should lead the NSC. I just don’t be- 
lieve that.” He went on to say that if 
the President wants military views, he 
should come through the normal 
chain of command and to the Chair- 
man of the JCS, not to the NSC advis- 
er. 

Finally, the current nominee or se- 
lectee for this post, Lt. Gen. Colin L. 
Powell, told the New York Times 
before he was nominated that the 
NSC adviser should be a civilian. Well 
now, Mr. President, we are going to see 
if his convictions will lead him to 
resign his commission, following the 
fine tradition established before by 
General Scowcroft. 

Mr. President, my concern about the 
potential for conflict of interest in the 
National Security Adviser position 
does not in any way reflect on the 
qualifications or the personage of 
General Powell to fill this post. In 
fact, I introduced S. 715 calling for 
this prohibition on March 11 of this 
year, long before the recent nomina- 
tion. From all reports, General Powell 
is well-qualified, and has the respect 
of his colleagues and subordinates. 
Based on the glowing praise of Gener- 
al Powell, I assume he will serve the 
President well in the remaining 
months of the administration. 

I assume that he would serve the 
President well in the remaining 
months. But again I raise the sugges- 
tion and the point that he could 
remove any doubt, remove any appear- 
ance of any conflict of interest, and 
also set an example for future admin- 
istrations, by resigning his commission 
now. 

Mr. President, this is an important 
point because the President of the 
United States is indeed the Command- 
er in Chief of our Armed Forces. As 
such, he should get information on 
which to base decisions from the mili- 
tary, from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
That is what they are there for. But 
the President of the United States is 
also a political leader, not only a polit- 
ical leader of this country but a politi- 
cal leader of the free world. Therefore, 
the NSC Adviser who fills that posi- 
tion has to be able to operate within 
that political structure and advise the 
President of the United States in mat- 
ters dealing with political policies. 

I do not mean just Republican- 
Democratic policies. I mean political 
decisions as to how we are going to do 
certain things in the world that may 
not be of a military matter or of a po- 
litical nature. 

It may also have to do with internal 
problems of a political nature. 
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Therefore, the person who fills that 
position of National Security Adviser 
has to operate within a political struc- 
ture. I do not believe that that person 
ought to be a full-time military officer 
or military person because then you 
bridge that gap between the military 
and the civilian, and it clouds whether 
or not a military person is a military 
officer or is he a political adviser, a po- 
litical confidant of the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, I believe this is a seri- 
ous matter. I entered into a colloquy 
during the initial debate on the de- 
fense authorization bill on this issue. I 
was going to offer an amendment at 
that time saying that the Senate 
would take the position that that 
person should be a civilian. I was per- 
suaded from doing so in a colloquy 
with the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee and 
the chairman of the Iran-Contra Com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii, because I wanted to see what 
the Iran-Contra Committee would sug- 
gest. 

Again, Mr. President, I would read 
into the RecorD recommendation No. 
23 of the Iran-Contra Committee: 

The Committees recommend that Presi- 
dents adopt as a matter of policy the princi- 
ple that the National Security Adviser to 
the President of the United States should 
not be an active military officer and that 
there should be a limit placed on the tour of 
military officers assigned to the staff of the 
National Security Council. 

Mr. President, this issue is not going 
to go away. It is here. It is now. We are 
going to have to address this issue at 
some point, I think before the year is 
out, because of the nature of the 
person now asked by the President to 
serve in that position, a three-star 
lieutenant general. I would hope that 
General Powell would be sensitive 
enough to this to do one of two things: 
Either follow on the path set by Gen. 
Brent Scowcroft or ask the President 
to find someone else to fill that posi- 
tion. I yield the floor. 


EXPRESSING CONDOLENCES OF 
THE SENATE TO THE FAMILIES 
OF AIRCRAFT CRASH VICTIMS 
AT STAPLETON INTERNATION- 
AL AIRPORT, DENVER, CO 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the two 
Senators from Idaho, Senator 
McCLuRE and Senator SvMMs, and the 
two Senators from Colorado, Senator 
ARMSTRONG and Senator WiRTH have а 
resolution which they wish to call up. 
It has been cleared on this side. I ask 
unanimous consent that there be а 
time limitation of 2 minutes on the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I send a 
resolution to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 328) to express the 
sincere condolences of the Senate to the 
families of victims of the aircraft crash at 
the Stapleton International Airport in 
Denver, Colorado. 

Whereas a commercial aircraft crashed on 
take-off from Stapleton International Air- 
доз in Denver, Colorado, on November 15, 

Whereas the aircraft was bound for Boise, 
Idaho, carrying 77 passengers and 5 crew 
members; 

Whereas 27 people on board the aircraft 
died and many more were injured: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its 
sincere condolences to the injured victims of 
this accident and the families and friends of 
those who died. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, today 
а memorial service is being held in 
Boise to remember the 27 people who 
died in the airline crash at Stapleton 
Airport on November 15. The plane 
was bound for Boise and most of those 
onboard were from Idaho. Senator 
Symms and I have introduced a resolu- 
tion which expresses the Senate’s con- 
dolences to the family and friends of 
the accident’s victims. 

Tragedies like this are never easy to 
understand. There are really no words 
that will make people who lost loved 
ones feel any better, so I won’t even 
try. To those who were injured, I send 
hope for a speedy recovery. To the 
family and friends of those killed, I 
send my deepest sympathies and my 
heartfelt wish that their pain will 
begin to ease. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, last 
Sunday, a tragic accident occurred at 
Stapleton International Airport in 
Denver. A Continental Airlines jet, 
carrying 77 passengers and 5 crew 
members and bound for Boise, ID, 
crashed on takeoff; 27 people, includ- 
ing 3 crew members, died and at least 
34 others were injured in the wreck. 
Many of the victims were from my 
State of Idaho, including several high 
school students returning from a 
ا‎ Farmers of America conven- 

оп. 

Accidents of this kind are always 
sad, and one feels a real sense of loss 
even if one doesn’t know the victims 
personally. However, the loss is par- 
ticularly striking for people in a rural 
State like mine, where each individual 
is an integral part of his or her school, 
church, and community. I know that 
all Idahoans feel that loss and mourn 
for those who were injured and the 
loved ones of those who died. 

I hope passage of this resolution ex- 
pressing the condolences of the U.S. 
Senate will be some small measure of 
comfort to those who lost loved ones 
or suffered serious injury in that acci- 
dent. I want to thank my colleagues, 
especially the majority leader, Senator 
Byrp, and the Republican leader, Sen- 
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ator DoLE, for working with Senator 
MCCLURE and me to get the resolution 
agreed to expeditiously. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? Does the Sena- 
tor yield back his time? 

Mr. SYMMS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 328) was 

to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT COUNSEL ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
on H.R. 2939 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
2939) to amend title 28, United States Code, 
with respect to the appointment of inde- 
pendent counsel, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective 
Houses this report, signed by all of the con- 
ferees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to the consideration of the conference 
report. 

(The conference report will be print- 
ed in the House proceedings of the 
RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, this is 
the conference report on the inde- 
pendent counsel bill. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, the 
Senate and House bills passed by an 
overwhelming bipartisan majority, 85 
to 10 in the Senate and 322 to 87 in 
the House of Representatives. These 
bills were relatively close to each other 
in content to begin with. The final bill, 
the conference report, in my opinion, 
takes the best of both bills. The key 
aspects in the bills were the same. 
They provide for a court-appointed 
prosecutor independent of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, removable only for 
good cause, in order to investigate and 
possibly prosecute persons who are 
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close to the President. These are the 
key mechanisms to preserve the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the inde- 
pendent counsel. They are unchanged 
from current law. 

The differences that we had relative 
to the expansion of the jurisdiction of 
the independent counsel and relative 
to recusal of the Attorney General, 
have now been worked out in confer- 
ence between ourselves and the House. 

This bill, in my opinion, is an im- 
provement over the bill which Presi- 
dent Reagan signed in 1982, and I 
hope that he will sign this bill as well 
because of the overwhelming biparti- 
san support of both Houses which has 
been achieved. 

I want to thank Chairman RODINO, 
of the House Judiciary Committee; 
Representative FRANK; and, of course, 
on this side, Senator BYRD, our majori- 
ty leader, who facilitated this bill and 
conference report coming to the floor; 
also, Senator GLENN, the chairman of 
our committee. First and foremost I 
should have thanked Senator COHEN, 
my ranking member, who cannot be 
on the floor at this moment but who 
has been with this issue right from the 
beginning in the 1970's, who carries 
historical memories, as a matter of 
fact, on this issue; who has been elo- 
quent, forceful, tenacious, and deter- 
mined, and whose efforts have led in 
large measure to the conference re- 
port's being before us today. 

Mr. President, I do not know if there 
is anybody who wishes to speak on the 
conference report. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BENT- 
SEN], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ЮеСомсІМІ], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. SIMON] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] and the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. DECoNcINI] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DOLE. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
TRIBLE], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLoP], and the Senator from 
California [Mr. WriLsoN] are necessari- 
ly absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there any other Senators in the Cham- 
ber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 85, 
nays 7, as follows: 
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[Rollcall Vote No. 386 Leg.] 
YEAS—85 
Adams Garn Mitchell 
Baucus Glenn Moynihan 
Biden Graham Murkowski 
B Grassley Nickles 
Bond kin Nunn 
Boren Hatch Packwood 
Boschwitz Hatfield Pell 
Bradley Hecht Pressler 
Breaux Heflin Proxmire 
Bumpers Heinz Pryor 
Burdick Hollings Quayle 
Byrd Inouye Reid 
Chafee Johnston Riegle 
Chiles Karnes Rockefeller 
Cohen Kassebaum Roth 
Conrad Kasten Rudman 
Cranston Kennedy Sanford 
D'Amato Kerry Sarbanes 
Danforth Lautenberg Sasser 
Daschle Leahy Shelby 
Dixon Levin Specter 
Dodd Lugar Stafford 
Dole Matsunaga Stennis 
Domenici McCain Thurmond 
Durenberger McClure Warner 
McConnell Weicker 
Exon Melcher irth 
Ford Metzenbaum 
Fowler Mikulski 
NAYS—7 
Armstrong Helms Symms 
Cochran Humphrey 
Gramm Stevens 
NOT VOTING—8 

Bentsen Simon Wallop 
DeConcini Simpson Wilson 
Gore Trible 


The conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was adopted. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLINGS addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dopp). The Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Yes. 


the 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator indicate how 
long he wishes to speak? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Four to five min- 
utes. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 15 minutes, that Sena- 
tors may speak therein, and that at 
the conclusion of that period the 
Chair recess the Senate until 5 o’clock 
p.m. today. 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right 
to object, I wonder whether or not I 
can ask the question of my distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas as to 
whether this is an arrangement which 
she has been informed of or whether 
additional time might not be needed to 
discuss the matter which I know she 
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and other Members have been having 
discussions on. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, do other 
Senators wish to speak? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, 
if the majority leader will yield, there 
are a number of us who would like to 
speak just briefly, perhaps for 1 
minute or 2 minutes, on a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution that we are going to 
introduce. 

I wonder if I could ask for some ad- 
ditional time in which to do that. 

Mr. BYRD. Absolutely. As I under- 
stand it, the resolution will be intro- 
duced for appropriate referral, and 
there will not be any effort to call it 
up. 
Mr. EXON. Mr. President, could we 
have order? 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. The leader is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is correct. The 
Senate will be in order. There is im- 
portant colloguy going on. Senators 
will please refrain from conversations. 

The majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, whatever 
time Senators would wish may be ar- 
ranged, if they would like 30 minutes 
or 45, or whatever they wish. I simply 
want at the close of morning business 
the Senate to go into recess so we—the 
leadership and others—can give our at- 
tention to the budget deficit matter. 
And there will be various meetings 
going on. 

How much time would the Senator 
need? 

Mr. WEICKER. Reserving the right 
to object, obviously the distinguished 
majority leader is aware of the fact 
that there are matters to be discussed 
by various Senators on both sides of 
the aisle to deal with the very subject 
that he mentioned, the budget deficit. 

And I was wondering exactly what it 
is that is going to transpire at 5 o’clock 
this afternoon if we are to stand in 
recess until 5. I do not quite under- 
stand the pattern of things. 

I was wondering whether the distin- 
guished majority leader might illumi- 
nate. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. I will be happy to. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, there is 
not order. I am sitting right by the 
majority leader and I cannot hear 
him. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is correct. The 
Senate will come to order. 

The majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as to the 
figure of 5 p.m., I just reached up and 
selected it. I thought it would take at 
least that long for the negotiators to 
have some meetings, and hopefully 
there will be a meeting at the White 
House later today. It could be 6 
o’clock, or it could be 7. There is noth- 
ing that I know of that is going to 
happen at all as far as I know. We 
have had the last rollcall vote today. I 
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do not know, however, whether to put 
the Senate out and close until 
Monday, and have 2 days of session 
next week or whether to put it out 
until Monday the 30th. I will not know 
until we see how these meetings devel- 
op today. 

So there is nothing that is going to 
happen at 5. There is not going to be 
any rolicall at 5 that I know about. We 
do not have other business to transact 
that would require a rollcall vote. 

The concurrent resolution, if it is 
agreed to, I would assume would not 
require a rollcall vote. It is not debata- 
ble. I just thought 5 p.m. possibly 
would give us enough time, Senator 
Гоше and I and others, to participate 
and be away from the Senate. 

Mr. WEICKER. I have no objection. 
I just wanted to make sure that Sena- 
tor KASSEBAUM and others have suffi- 
cient time. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. EXON. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. President, if I might sug- 
gest to the majority leader, and there 
are several of us, as indicated, who 
wish to talk on a very important sub- 
ject. And I am just wondering if it 
would be appropriate for us to contin- 
ue in morning business until at least 
the matters that several of us want to 
talk on—and it would take I would 
suggest longer than an hour if we 
could continue as if in morning busi- 
ness until further notice. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—if the Senator 
wil yield—that there be & period for 
morning business to extend not 
beyond 6 o'clock p.m. today; that Sen- 
ators may speak during that period for 
not to exceed 10 minutes each; and 
that no motions be in order during 
that period; that Senators may intro- 
duce bills, petitions, resolutions, and 
so forth, but that no business be trans- 
acted without the presence of the ma- 
jority leader on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the distinguished Republican leader? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I asked the majority 
leader on the way into the Chamber— 
I thought there might be a likelihood 
of bringing up the nomination for Sec- 
retary of Transportation. Apparently, 
there are still а couple of people that 
the nominee, Mr. Burnley, needs to 
contact. Maybe that cannot be done 
today. I assume that would require а 
rolicall. I do not know. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I was prepared to 
bring it up, but I understand that two 
of our distinguished colleagues on this 
side want to be able to have a chat 
with the Secretary of Transportation 
and are at a hearing. 
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I am as anxious as the Republican 
leader. I wanted to do it before 
Thanksgiving. If it does get cleared 
and we make that contact, I am ready 
to bring it up. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator will yield, further 
anent that, I understand the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works 
is awaiting answers that committee 
wants, 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Very good. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his cour- 
tesy and understanding and patience 
in yielding. 


A BUDGET FREEZE 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
have been very careful to be indulgent 
with respect to our budget summi- 
teers. They have a very difficult task. 
Nonetheless, I must point out that, 4 
weeks ago, the summiteers promised 
to scale the fiscal Alps. But their final 
product is shaping up as a budget 
molehill. 

However, I think we ought to em- 
phasize that there is a way out. There 
are alternatives that are not all that 
terribly difficult or painful. I whole- 
heartedly join with the Senator from 
Kansas on her resolution to freeze the 
1988 budget at 1987 level. On this sub- 
ject, I know that Senators automati- 
cally look in my direction, remember- 
ing very well that I submitted the 
original budget freeze proposal back in 
1982 at the request of the then majori- 
ty leader, the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee, who is now the White 
House chief of staff. 

He said, “Fritz, as leader I am 
obliged to support the President’s pro- 
gram, but I want you to take the floor 
in the morning with your freeze pro- 
posal. We have got to generate move- 
ment toward holding the line and 
drawing down these deficits.” 

Neither Senator Baker nor I knew 
that later that same evening in Indian- 
apolis the President would make a 
very eloquent TV speech in which he 
would say, “If you don’t like my pro- 
gram, put up or shut up.” 

The next morning, when I put up, 
the White House said, “Shut up.” 
[Laughter.] 

Don Regan assembled his demolition 
crew, and when I presented the freeze 
at 10 o'clock, it was dead by 12 noon. 

We have been trying to resurrect 
and legislate the idea ever since. We 
all remember the Kassebaum-Grass- 
ley-Biden-Baucus freeze and other ini- 
tiatives. They are all variations on the 
original theme. 

If you were a mayor of a city in this 
Nation of ours and you faced a deficit 
problem, you would get together with 
your city council, and you would say, 
“Look, we can’t print money like that 
crowd in Washington. We don’t want 
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to fire the policemen and firemen. We 
want to keep our programs going. We 
had a good year last year. Let’s take 
this year’s budget and keep it in place 
for next year—no cuts, no increases.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table to see exactly how that would 
look in fiscal year 1988 at the Federal 
level. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Hollings budget freeze—1988 MODEL 


(Billions of dollars] 
Spending freeze: 
Nondefense beanies sd edited 4.7 
Dee AAA 6.4 
COLA's.... 7.0 
Medicare ...... 1.5 
Debt service. . . . . 1.4 
SSGULOUL Succ side 21.0 
Revenues; Freeze 1987 tax rate 
schedule: 
1 yr. on individuals. . . . . . . .. 9.0 
1 yr. on corporate... . . ... 8.2 
GO O 1 no ТИИНА 17.2 
Total saving . eee eee 38.2 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, that 
is a budget freeze right straight across 
the board—no funding, no exceptions, 
no add-ons, and you achieve an imme- 
diate savings of 38.2 billion bucks. You 
hold the line on defense, COLA’s non- 
defense discretionary spending, and 
you freeze the tax rate schedules at 
1987 levels for individuals and corpora- 
tions—just no increases, no cuts, just 
straight across the board. The result is 
some $19.6 billion in spending savings 
and some $17.2 billion in revenues. 
That is not increasing taxes or de- 
creasing taxes; that is not increasing 
Social Security or decreasing Social 
Security. 

Let me observe that I was in this 
town and on this floor when in Decem- 
ber 1968 we did not have these 
COLA’s. We did not have a COLA for 
veterans. I know about being fair to 
them. I want to be fair to them, too, 
but I also want to start paying our 
bills. 

This is the seventh year in a row of 
deficits upward to $200 billion. The ox 
is in the ditch. I am sick of the empty 
rhetoric about sacrifices, hard choices, 
tough decisions, and so on. The “есо- 
nomic summit” crowd has indulged in 
that rhetoric for 4 weeks. The summi- 
teers have agonized as though they 
were giving birth to a porcupine. In- 
stead they have brought forth a 
mouse. 

I ask unanimous consent to print in 
the Record here draft compromise No. 
1. As of this morning, this is where the 
summiteers were. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 
DRAFT COMPROMISE NO. 1 


(Rl gross versus net revenues). 


Mr. HOLLINGS. What we see is that 
they begin with a major budget in- 
crease, namely last year's budget plus 
inflation. Then we look at their pro- 
posed cuts on defense and discretion- 
ary programs, here is what they arrive 
at. I ask unanimous consent to print 
this table in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


GROWTH IN OUTLAYS IN FISCAL YEAR 1988 RELATIVE TO 
FISCAL YEAR 1987 UNDER CURRENT NEGOTIATION PLANS 


[Dollar amounts in billions] 

Result- Growth 

1987 1988 „Ж “trom 
current Gradi- fiscal fiscal Per- 
serv. son 4 — cent 

ices inflated 1850 

Defense: 

authority........ 92010 $9010 5. рымды ka. 
2825 2905 $—49 $2856 $431 1 


Mr. HOLLINGS. In capsule, 
find proposed cuts of $30 billion. I 
wish that news crowd would learn how 
to write a story. Under the $30 billion 
alleged cuts, do you know what hap- 
pens? Defense increases 1 percent. 


you 


Likewise, nondefense discretionary 
spending increases 4 percent over from 
fiscal year 1987, entitlements and 
mandatory spending rise 8 percent. 
These are not true cuts. They are all 
increases over the fiscal year 1987 
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spending level. So we have to start 
using the same vocabulary. What is a 
cut and what is an increase? You have 
to act like people back in the city hall 
and back in the statehouse, and talk 
about real cuts. 

This crowd here in Washington is 
mired in politics. It is the worst case of 
political paralysis I have ever seen. As 
never before, the rule should apply 
that the best politics is no politics. 
Let's set aside partisan jockeying. Put 
away all the scare talk about Mondale 
and taxes and “over Reagan’s dead 
body.” 

I believe in the social agenda and a 
strong defense. I also believe in paying 
the bill. I do not share the prevailing 
knee-jerk paranoia about proposing 
taxes, but that is a subject for another 
occasion. 

Those of us who support the freeze 
do not seek to create another dissident 
group. We don’t seek to write off the 
“budget summit” effort. We do seek to 
offer a constructive approach that will 
get the job done. 

So I join the Senator from Kansas 
and the Senator from Delaware and 
others. Let us start talking sense. 

We have done it before in a Demo- 
cratic Congress. We gave President 
Nixon a balanced budget. For fiscal 
year 1988, we can take the $38 billion 
savings and combine it with $11.5 bil- 
lion in new revenues proposed by the 
Finance Committee, in its reconcilia- 
tion savings, and that gives you a $50- 
billion package. That will send a clear 
message to the markets that we are 
back in control of our economic desti- 
ny. 

Again, what we are talking about is a 
level, across-the-board freeze; no cuts, 
no increases. And what do we end up 
with? We end up with a savings of 
$38.2 billion. You can add on the Fi- 
nance Committee’s reconciliation sav- 
ings of $11.5 billion and other things, ` 
and get a $50 billion or $60 billion 
package. 

We came down this past year from 
$221 billion in 1986 down to $148 bil- 
lion in 1987. Of that $73 billion in sav- 
ings, some $18 billion was a one-time 
windfall from tax reform. In essence, 
in true hard cuts, we reduced the defi- 
cit only down to $166 billion. So before 
we give ourselves a good government 
award, realize that we have only just 
begun the fight. If the crash and 
Black Monday are any indication, 
хе got a lot of hard work still ahead 
of us. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution and ask for its appropriate 
referral. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 
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Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
am sending this resolution to the desk 
on behalf of myself, Senators Evans, 
Boren, BIDEN, MCCLURE, Pryor, 
Baucus, DASCHLE, STEVENS, WEICKER, 
SIMPSON, STAFFORD, Dopp, GLENN, 
Exon, HOLLINGS, BUMPERS, CONRAD, 
DIXON, NUNN and BREAUX. 

What this resolution says is in а very 
forceful way. There are those of us on 
both sides of the aisle who care about 
what is happening today in our econo- 
my and want to lend strong support to 
our negotiators who are working out а 
deficit reduction package. 

This is essentially а freeze across the 
board with two adjustments that help 
balance it out for the spending side 
and the revenue side. On the spending 
side on the cost-of-living adjustments 
there would be a 2-percent cost-of- 
living adjustment increase and the full 
allowance for the SSI benefits. On the 
revenue side it is & freeze in the tax 
rate structure in 1988 to the 1987 
level. It is except for an increase 
which would take place by law in the 
personal exemption and the standard 
deduction. 

Mr. President, this would give us & 
savings in 1988 of $30.2 billion, but 
what I think is significant in this is 
the fairness and the equitableness of 
this, the message it sends of strong 
leadership in а bipartisan fashion in 
the U.S. Senate. And for having frozen 
1 year, one accumulates а savings by 
1990 of $100 billion just by holding 
that rate for 1 year, which allows you 
then to work off the base of a lower 
rate the preceding fiscal years. 

The reason that we feel so strongly 
about this is not that anyone wants to 
deal with the crisis or austerity but 
really what we want is а restoration of 
confidence and believe that if we do 
not take the necessary action now we 
are not going to have the options open 
to us in the future to address the 
needs of both the elderly and the 
young in this society, and we believe 
this is the fairest way in which we can 
address this. 

Without going into any further de- 
tails at this time, Mr. President, I yield 
the floor to others who wish to speak 
on behalf of this proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I will be 
very brief. 

Senator KASSEBAUM has laid out the 
essence of what our resolution is, and I 
would like to emphasize one point. 
Our colleague from South Carolina 
said it very well and very eloquently. 
Senator HoLLrNcs began this notion 
under this administration of attempt- 
ing to freeze the budget and had we 
listened back in 1982 we would not be 
in the problem we are in today. 

In 1984, when Senators KASSEBAUM, 
Baucus, GRASSLEY, and myself and 
others attempted it then, if we had 
moved then with a freeze, we would 
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find ourselves in much better shape 
than we are now. 

I know a number of my colleagues in 
the House and the Senate are very 
worried about a freeze, even a freeze 
with the two exceptions we have al- 
lowed in here, that is the exception of 
allowing а 2-percent raise in COLA's 
and shielding SSI completely, and on 
the tax side allowing the standard de- 
duction to go forward and the person- 
al exemption increase. Even with that, 
they are a little skittish around here 
because there are some in both the 
House and the Senate, and I suspect at 
the White House, who I think drasti- 
cally underestimate both the resolve 
and the sense of fairness and equity 
the American people have and how 
smart they are. 

The American people are pretty 
darn smart. They have watched the 
smoke and mirrors routine that has 
gone on with this administration and 
this Congress over the last 6 or 7 
years. How many times have they 
heard about deficit reduction pack- 
ages? They have heard it and heard it 
and heard it. 

I will not repeat what Senator Hor- 
LINGS said, but I would just once again 
emphasize what the table he put in 
the RECORD pointed out. I hope my col- 
leagues will read it tomorrow. The net 
result of what is being talked about in 
the budget conference now—or in the 
summit, I guess we are calling it now— 
results in increases across the board: 
defense, nondefense, discretionary, en- 
titlements, the whole works. And what 
everybody understands is that is about 
time there be a little truth in labeling. 
We are not very truthful about how 
we label what we do here. 

What we are proposing, all of us who 
have spoken and will speak, is in fact 
real. The effect of it is real. The 
impact is real. They are not phony 
savings. They are not phony reduc- 
tions. They are not phony dollars. 
They are real dollars. 

The effect is that we are essentially 
saying to all Americans, with the ex- 
ceptions I mentioned, we are saying, 
"Look, we realize you expected an ad- 
ditional piece of а tax cut next year, 
some of you. We realize some of you, 
in educaiton and other areas that I 
and I know the Presiding Officer care 
& great deal about, were expecting 
maybe a little more. But we are in 
trouble. America is in trouble. And, to 
put it very bluntly, when America is in 
trouble, the world is in trouble." 

And so everything changed. Every- 
thing changed on Black Monday. Ev- 
erything in terms of perception; not 
reality. It was just as bad before Black 
Monday as it is after. But what hap- 
pended is we were forced to face what 
was going on. So these are real. 

The second point I wil make and I 
will stop, and that is that those who 
are concerned about the social agenda, 
the social programs, both discretion- 
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ary and nondiscretionary, I respectful- 
ly suggest to you that if you want to 
“save” those programs, freeze them. 

When is the last time that we have 
gotten into budget cutting and discre- 
tionary social programs have ended up 
better off after there has been a cut? 
Usually what happens is, our team 
gives at the office and the other team 
does not bother to give. And in all my 
years on the Budget Committee, we 
would go through this process and 
get down to the last minute, like we 
are now, and we would say, “Well, we 
can’t touch the big ticket items. We 
can't touch defense. We can't touch 
entitlements. We can't touch"—then 
we end up with a list of about 15 per- 
cent of the programs, the handi- 
capped, education, all those areas— 
student aid—they all get cut. 

And who were the first people, when 
Senator  KassEBAUM and Senator 
Baucus and I introduced а freeze in 
1984, who came running to us: “Oh, 
my God, don’t do that. Don't do that”? 
It was many of the people in 1984 who 
we were trying to save. 

So those who are going to hear this 
and listen to it, keep in mind three 
points: One, it is real, the numbers are 
firm; two, the American people are a 
lot smarter—and they know we have 
to act quickly and firmly—than we 
give them credit for, and they will 
accept it if it is fair and across the 
board like we are saying; and, three, if 
you really care about the social 
agenda, you better do something by 
freezing it, because it is best off if it is 
frozen rather than the way it will end 
up if we go the route I think we are 
going to go. 

I thank my colleagues and compli- 
ment my colleague from Kansas, who 
has been the spearhead of ths again. 
It is to her great credit, and I compli- 
ment her for her willingness to take 
the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
seeks recognition? 

The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the effort led by my distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas and by 
my good friends on both sides of the 
aisle. I think the word “fairness” that 
has been used is correct in this matter, 
to which I would add “result.” You 
need both those, fairness and result. 
Any plan that involves fairness and a 
result that reduces the deficit is going 
to be met with approval. If we attempt 
anything else, we misuse our authority 
and we use up our credibility. 

Now, I do not mean in any manner, 
shape, or form to demean those that 
have been engaged in the negotiating 
process, both Republican and Demo- 
crat in the executive and legislative 
branch. Theirs has been a good faith 
effort. 

But the difficulty is this: They took 
on their task and used as criteria the 
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circumstances that existed a year ago, 
or more ago, both in an economic and 
political sense. And the fact is that 
politics and economics in the world 
and the Nation changed several weeks 
ago. 

It does not do any good, in other 
words, for Democrats to say, Well, we 
lost the last Presidential election be- 
cause we were the ones to go ahead 
and advocate revenues." Or, for those 
on my side of the aisle to say, “We lost 
the last senatorial election because we 
advocated that there be a freeze across 
the board which included Social Secu- 
rity." It does no good if everybody 
views the matter before them in a po- 
litical sense when what is demanded is 
& realistic view of the world and 
Nation as it exists today. 

I do not know why matters turned as 
they did several weeks ago. I do not 
think it is simply what we have done 
or not done. If you ask me to specu- 
late, I would say it was probably а 
combination of the Iran-Iraq war, the 
trade deficit, the budget deficit, and 
the fact that the market itself was too 
high. 

But it really does not make any dif- 
ference as to what led to that particu- 
lar moment of accounting. The fact is 
the accounting took place. And, as the 
distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina said, it then became obvious 
we have not paid our bills for too long; 
or, more to the point, we have asked 
others to pay our bills for us. 

So now comes the time when we 
have to address that which is our re- 
sponsibility. Inflated stock prices are 
not the responsibility of 100 U.S. Sen- 
ators. The deficit is. 

That is why I applaud all those that 
have signed on here. It is an exercise, 
First, in responsibility, and it certainly 
is an exercise also in courage. But, 
most importantly, it is a truthful exer- 
cise and one that addresses the prob- 
lem honestly. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware said, these reductions are 
real. There are no smoke and mirrors 
involved here. It is incredible to me 
that the leadership of this Nation has 
had a problem on its hands for as long 
as it has without dealing with it in a 
real and realistic and a truthful way. 

I have just a few more remarks as to 
the alternatives that are involved. No. 
1, if the last plan I saw proposed is 
adopted, both sides of the equation 
will be in here after the first of the 
year—the President asking for more 
money for defense and, as a price, the 
other side will ask for more money for 
domestic programs—and nothing will 
have been achieved. 

The sequester route likewise makes 
no sense whatsoever. It is one of the 
reasons I voted against Gramm- 
Rudman. It is totally mindless in the 
circumstances that have changed 
around us. 
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Let me give you a good example on 
both sides of the agenda. We did not 
have a Persian Gulf situation a year 
ago. That is a large expenditure of 
funds which is ongoing. We did not 
have the dimensions of the AIDS crisis 
that we know we have to answer. That 
is on the other side of the agenda. To 
go ahead and sequester now makes it 
impossible to deal effectively with 
those new events that confront the 
Nation at this moment. So sequester is 
not the route. 

In contrast, what is done here is a 
freeze across the board, with the slight 
exceptions that have been mentioned, 
one on either side is simple, fair, and 
meaningful. 

Now, I would like to make one last 
remark and then I will yield the floor. 
I would like to address a few remarks 
to those who would lose part of their 
cost-of-living adjustment. 

No Senator has been more involved 
with the elderly than this speaker. I 
do not have and never have had under 
my jurisdiction Social Security policy. 
But I have had health policy under 
my jurisdiction. Proper care of the el- 
derly of this Nation in terms of the 
National Institute of Aging, in terms 
of geriatric training for our medical 
personnel, housing for our elderly—all 
these are as much a part of the quality 
of life of the elderly of this Nation as 
is the Social Security payment. Yet, 
under the plans that we have seen 
before us, all that goes down the 
chute. And there are those who would 
stand up and say: “Well, I saved your 
Social Security cost-of-living adjust- 
ment" without explaining how the 
rest of the quality of life was left 
behind. That is not taking care of the 
elderly of this Nation. 

Then, what kind of a nation is it 
that says we are going to protect the 
elderly of the Nation while, for exam- 
ple, maternal and child health care— 
mothers and their unborn children— 
get slashed? What has happened to 
this country that used to live for its 
children? Yet they are asked to stay 
on the ship while others get off. I do 
not understand that in any sort of ar- 
tificial compromise or a sequester. 

So, Mr. President, I am sure that all 
of us are sorry that we even have to 
talk in these terms. But at least there 
are 20 or so that have the coyrage to 
talk and to tell it like it is. We cannot 
do anything for the elderly, for the 
young, for the sick, for the ignorant, 
for the diseased, unless this Nation is 
economically strong. We can do noth- 
ing and we are getting to that point. 
What is being said by 20 or so of my 
colleagues—and I am not trying to put 
words in anybody’s mouth—is we are 
willing to take this solid step for 1 
year in order that we can afford those 
opportunities to all of our population 
for decades ahead. But unless we take 
it, then there is no hope and no oppor- 
tunity, only despair. 
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So I support this effort in candor 
and this effort in reality and hope 
that the message will get across. Let 
me assure those that are within the 
sound of my voice: If the present plan 
that we read about and we saw on our 
screens last night is adopted, then 
unfair sacrifice will have been asked of 
many of our citizens with absolutely 
no guarantee of result. And we will be 
revisiting this issue and eventually it 
will come to this answer. It was with 
Senator BRADLEY and Senator Boren 2 
years ago, after I voted against 
Gramm-Rudman, that three amend- 
ments were presented on this floor: 
One, to cut defense spending; two, to 
put the entitlements on line; three, to 
go ahead and raise revenues. All of 
which together, all three votes, gar- 
nered a total of about 25 votes. If we 
had done it then we would not be sit- 
ting here talking today. 

So, no political punishment, if you 
will, for speaking honestly. Rather, 
hopefuly, somebody will listen and we 
will not be back asking this type of 
sacrifice in the future. Otherwise it 
will go on year after year after year 
and, believe me, what no nation has 
been able to take away from us mili- 
tarily, we will have done to ourselves 
economically. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I want to 
associate myself with the remarks by 
my colleagues who preceded me by 
rising today in basic support and 
speaking out on what we feel is a be- 
ginning of a getting a real handle, a 
constructive accomplishment, if you 
will, with regard to the obvious diffi- 
culties that our negotiators are going 
through and have been pursuing for 
the last several weeks. Here we are on 
Friday, the day of the Gramm- 
Rudman sequester, Mr. President, 
marking time while negotiators try to 
hammer things out. I think it is a gen- 
eral consensus on the floor of the 
Senate as well as in the House of Rep- 
resentatives that whatever they 
hammer out over there is not going to 
be enough. It is going to be consider- 
ably less than what many of us think 
is necessary to do now, with regard to 
the economic and fiscal crisis that con- 
fronts America, 

I heard the leadoff statements by 
my friend and colleague from South 
Carolina. This Senator from Nebraska 
was with him in putting together the 
package in 1982 that would have put a 
freeze in effect. It did not pass. I do 
not remember how many votes we got, 
but it was not very encouraging, as I 
remember it. I also remember and 
recall very vividly that, in different 
desks in this Chamber, this Senator 
had been talking for years about my 
concern with the deficit of the United 
States of America when it was some- 
where in the area of $50 billion. I was 
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even warning against this before the 
national debt busted through the $1 
trillion ceiling. As you know, now it 
has been authorized to go up to $2.8 
trillion or almost $3 trillion eventual- 
ly. 

I want to compliment all the Sena- 
tors who have been involved. We 
worked very hard under some time 
pressures in a true bipartisan basis, 
the greatest bipartisan thrust that I 
have ever seen, to address this prob- 
lem. Regardless of what we did or did 
not do in the past, the time for action 
is now. I think our central message is, 
as has been said previously, this does 
not cut anything. That is the good 
news. The further good news, Mr. 
President, is if the desired effect of 
this action today gives our negotiators 
some strength and some understand- 
ing to do much more than they are 
doing right now in that conference, as 
we talk here on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate, it is going to give them a 
chance within the next 10 days to rec- 
ognize and realize that if we come up 
with something that is fair, if we come 
up with something that is reasonable, 
if we put sound minds together, we 
can do much more than anyone 
thought was possible in this area. 

This plan, Mr. President, is basically 
a freeze. It is a commonsense ap- 
proach. It envelops an approach, as I 
say, Mr. President, that should have 
been the approach with the Gramm- 
Rudman whole proposal in that if we 
did not meet reasonable and attain- 
able and well-thought-out goals with 
regard to the amount of reduction in 
the deficit, that then there should be 
a freeze across the board. I still see re- 
ports in the press that if we do not ac- 
complish anything with a compromise 
that there is going to be a Gramm- 
Rudman freeze across the board. 

It is an extremely short board, Mr. 
President. Because, as I said before, 
under that ill-fated, and I think ill- 
thought-out Gramm-Rudman seques- 
ter proposal, only 20 percent, only 20 
percent, Mr. President, of the total 
budget of the United States would be 
adversely affected. Therefore, the pro- 
posal that we have come up with is 
much sounder; it is much fairer; it rec- 
ognizes, indeed, Mr. President, some 
special consideration for those on pen- 
sions and our Social Security recipi- 
ents. It is a good plan. I hope it will be 
the forerunner to accomplishing some- 
thing that is meaningful and I think 
that is the goal of all of us in this time 
of extreme fiscal concern in the 
United States and the entire world. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. President, I some- 
times wonder in the last few weeks as 
we have struggled with this problem 
of deficits, after the attention getter 
on Wall Street a little less than a 
month ago, whether we should be 
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dressed like we are in these modern 
times or whether we should all be clad 
in togas sitting as a Roman Senate 
with Nero as the emperor fiddling 
while the economy slowly sags and 
while our allies look on in dismay and 
while our constituents wonder what in 
the world they sent us here for. 

Mr. President, we have introduced 
this morning a resolution, a resolution 
supported by about 25 of our col- 
leagues, a resolution which does not 
have the force of law but a resolution 
which I hope will gain the attention 
not only of our other colleagues but 
particularly the leadership, which has 
been trying for a month now to come 
up with a package. I hope that once 
we return from a Thanksgiving recess 
we will translate—in fact, I promise, 
and I am sure I am speaking on behalf 
of my colleagues who have sponsored 
this resolution—we will translate it 
into a bill, a proposal, which we will 
find some way to get to the floor, to 
have debated, and to have voted upon 
by the Members of this body. 

Mr. President, I am disappointed, I 
am disappointed by those in this coun- 
try who, in spite of the crisis which is 
so obvious, want to preserve their own 
position. Let us try to look ahead to 
January 1989, a little more than a year 
from now. If we do nothing, or if we 
adopt the minimal package which so 
far has leaked out of the leadership 
group, where will we be in January 
1989? 

The new administration, whether 
Democrat or Republican, on the eve of 
the inauguration will be facing a coun- 
try and an economy in shambles. I do 
not think there is much question that 
if we fail to be bolder than we so far 
have been willing to be, there will be a 
recession, a recession of substantial 
proportion; that that recession, just as 
surely as one month follows another, 
will lead to increased deficits; we will 
only be able to finance those increased 
deficits by increased interest rates. 

So far, what I have talked about is 
beyond most people, like, “So what 
about deficits and interest rates? How 
does it affect me?" It is the next step 
that affects all of us because with in- 
creased deficits and increased infla- 
tion, which comes right along with it, 
comes increased rents, increased food 
costs, increased clothing costs, and all 
of the fundamental things we need to 
survive. 

That will far exceed, in terms of cost 
to our constituents and our citizens, 
any small COLA increase that might 
be protected, or any small tax benefit 
which might be protected. 

Mr. President, I think those who 
purport to represent the elderly ought 
to rethink their position. I think they 
honestly would find that it is far 
better in the longrun to forego a full 
COLA for 1 year and keep an economy 
strong and vital and prices down and 
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inflation down. Each individual citizen 
would be better off. 

Mr. President, I have talked to a 
number of my colleagues who general- 
ly like the idea of freezing on the 
spending side but they do not like the 
freezing on the tax side. They want a 
tax cut. Why? Mr. President, I am 
afraid I have to say that it is probably 
as fundamental as anything because 
few in this Chamber are directly af- 
fected by cost of living increases on 
Social Security or any other entitle- 
ment program, but we are all directly 
affected by tax cuts because we are all 
in an income bracket that looks for- 
ward to a tax cut of substantial pro- 
portions next year. 

Is that fair, in this time of crisis, 
that we blithely go ahead with a tax 
cut which was promised, which was 
part of the tax package of last year? 
But that was before October 19; it was 
before the crisis which now confronts 
us. 
I would hope, Mr. President, that we 
can put our own personal concerns one 
step aside and recognize that for those 
who would not get as large a tax cut. 
Let me emphasize that we are not 
talking about tax increases at all. We 
are talking about delaying a tax cut 
next year. 

What is the trade for that? The 
trade is a better economy. The trade is 
little or no recession. The trade is a 
more stable cost of living. I think that 
is a pretty good trade. 

Mr. President, it is time to freeze for 
12 months, to have all of us share that 
burden, one small 12-month period. 
And what is the reward? The reward is 
not only in the 1 year, the reward is 
not only in the almost $40 billion 
which comes from this proposal plus 
the asset sales and other elements 
which have already been agreed to; it 
is in the several-year savings of more 
than $100 billion, as my colleague 
from Kansas mentioned. 

We gain a lot more than just money 
out of it. We help to rebuild confi- 
dence in our economy. If we are any 
good at all as politicians, for Heaven’s 
sake, and we were good enough to get 
here in the first place, we ought to be 
good enough to explain carefully that 
this is a proposal, a burden which ev- 
eryone is being asked to share and 
share in roughly equal proportions. 

Mr. President, finally, I think it is 
important for us now to show that we 
know how to govern. I think it is im- 
portant for us to show our overseas 
friends that we do have some political 
courage. I think it is important to 
show our constituents that we can act 
decisively in spite of organizational op- 
position. It is important to show our 
leadership and our leadership commit- 
tees which have worked hard to try to 
come to a package that we here are 
willing to do more than they think we 
can. 
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Finally, Mr. President, I think we 
need to show the President himself 
that there is a bipartisan group who 
want action, who want action now, 
who want action that is fair and action 
that we can be proud of. 

Mr. President, I hope that in the 
course of the next 10 days, our col- 
leagues who have not signed up so far 
would read carefully what we have 
proposed and would join with us to 
make a majority in this Senate who 
then can send a real message not only 
to the Nation, but to our colleagues 
who need to act. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senator STAFFORD 
of Vermont be added as а cosponsor to 
the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I am 
honored to have the opportunity to 
once again join an attempt to achieve 
fiscal sanity in this Congress through 
a simple, across-the-board freeze. 

In 1984, I participated, as a member 
of а small group—equally divided on 
both sides of the aisle—with the goal 
of establishing а budget freeze of this 
kind. 

I think it is amazing that some in 
Government do not yet understand 
the inherent fairness of the American 
people. Americans understand the 
problem that the country faces and 
are willing to do what is necessary to 
address the problem provided it is fair. 
This is the simple and eloquent mes- 
sage that this resolution sends to the 
country—fairness and equal treatment 
for everybody. 

Mr. President, you and I make up 
the very small Democratic class of 
1980. I think we know a little bit about 
the concerns of the people. We demon- 
strated that we could win in a very bad 
year. Many times I have heard the 
phrase, “We ought to check and see 
how it plays in Peoria." Well, I am a 
Senator from Illinois and I know; а 
freeze plays well in Peoria. 

After I took my position for a freeze 
in 1984, I went back home to Illinois 
and talked with groups throughout 
the State. I talked with chambers of 
Commerce, Rotarians, exchange clubs, 
and Kiwanians. In every place where I 
spoke, I asked the question, “How 
many here favor a freeze?" 

Mr. President, I want my colleagues 
in the Senate to know that—almost 
without exception—every person in 
the room would raise their hand 
toward the ceiling to say, “1 vote for a 
freeze." 

“I vote for a freeze." 

Mr. President, I do not understand 
what the leadership is hearing in that 
room down the hall when they meet. 
They have spent 4 weeks discussing 
this issue, and in the 4 weeks that 
they have discussed this issue their re- 
solve seems to have lessened by the 
day. 
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I do not criticize them as individuals. 
I understand the difficulty of achiev- 
ing а compromise agreement. But, I 
say to the leadership in that room, the 
people of this country are ready for a 
real resolution of the budget deficit 
problem. A resolution that will save 
$30 billon over 3 years, into 1990, 
almost $100 billion of total reduction. 
No smoke and mirrors, no voodoo eco- 
nomics, the real, honest-to-goodness 
stuff—$30 billion-plus this year, $100 
billion in 3 years. 

Mr. President, this is only my sev- 
enth year here. But I have spent 20 
years in the Illinois Legislature, 12 
years in the House, 8 years in the 
Senate, and belonged to the leadership 
in both places; 10 years as an execu- 
tive, as treasurer and then secretary of 
my State. We had to balance our 
budget under our Constitution—and 
every time we resorted to а freeze, and 
every time it worked. 

This is not а new idea. But, it is an 
idea that will work. It is an idea that 
wil send а strong message to the fi- 
nancial marketplace in America and to 
the world at large. And, the people of 
America will support it because it is 
fundamentally fair. 

I would point out that of the 25 co- 
sponsors some are of the most liberal 
persuasion in this place, some are of 
the most conservative persuasion in 
this place, some are centrists, some are 
people who care a lot about domestic 
programs. One is the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who cares 
a lot about our national defense. Every 
possible point of view, Mr. President, 
is represented in the 25 cosponsors of 
this resolution. 

Now, the message for the leadership 
down the hall and the message for the 
country ought to be that the resolve 
to solve this problem is here in the 
Senate. We ought to all come together 
as quickly as possible to effectively cut 
our budget deficit! 

I thank the President and my col- 
leagues for giving me an opportunity 
to participate, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, earli- 
er speakers have laid out a case for the 
Kassebaum resolution now pending 
and I want to make & couple com- 
ments on that. 

First of all, as to the general thrust, 
I favor action by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to solve our 
very critical Federal budget problem. I 
believe it is our responsibility—that is 
obvious; it is a constitutional responsi- 
bility—to take the appropriate action 
to reduce the deficit. 

A Senator in speaking on the floor 
just а few minutes ago mentioned the 
impracticality in the result of last 
year's tax bill that would allow a tax 
cut for the very wealthy. I might add 
that in some instances the tax bill will 
cause some of those who are not very 
wealthy, who are very much in the 
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middle income, to have to pay more 
taxes. 

So there is justification for some of 
the provisions in this resolution, but I 
want to point out, in а moment of 
truth, where a part of it, indeed, is not 
fair; instead it is unfair. 

I refer specifically to part 2(b), 
which states, "Inflation adjustments 
for all Federal entitlement benefici- 
aries should be limited to 2 percent 
except for SSI recipients." It appears 
that means that all of us here as Sena- 
tors will get а 2-percent pay increase. 
It also means that those on Social Se- 
curity will get & 2-percent cost-of- 
living adjustment. I believe this is 
unfair, and I am going to speak on 
behalf of those on Social Security who 
are low income. I want to speak for 
people who are helpless, for older 
Americans who are helpless to make 
up any shortage that is necessary for 
them to survive. And there are such 
people. There are millions of them. 

The 2-percent pay increase, when 
you add it to what we had last year for 
ourselves of 3 percent, is 5 percent for 
the cost-of-living adjustment over 2 
years, and those on Social Security re- 
ceived last year 1 percent. It was just 1 
percent or slightly more, 1.3 percent— 
but 1 percent. And the cost-of-living 
adjustments that they would receive if 
we do not act to prevent it beginning 
in January would be 4 percent. And 
the 1 percent added to the 4 percent is 
5 percent. If we adopt this, it appears 
we would limit ourselves to a 3 and a 2- 
percent pay increase which is 5 per- 
cent. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Montana 
would yield for just a moment? 

Mr. MELCHER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mrs. KASSEBAUM. I would like to 
clarify that in the resolution in which 
we are speaking of the freeze, Mem- 
bers of Congress and Federal employ- 
ees would receive no cost-of-living ad- 
justment. The 2-percent adjustment 
comes only for retirees. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
thank the gracious Senator from 
Kansas for clarifying that because it is 
pertinent. I interpret now the lan- 
guage to mean that Federal entitle- 
ment beneficiaries only refers to retir- 
ees. And that takes us out of it be- 
cause we are indeed not retired. 

But the cumulative effect of the 1- 
percent cost-of-living adjustment that 
those on Social Security received for 
1987 added to the 4 percent that they 
will be entitled to as of January is only 
5 percent. That 5 percent for those 
people on Social Security who are on 
fixed income of very limited means is 
absolutely necessary for them to sur- 
vive. So on that portion of the resolu- 
tion I must speak out and point out 
that it would be indeed for them 
unfair. 
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That is not satisfactory to me. After 
only a 1-регсепі cost-of-living adjust- 
ment for last year the elderly on very 
modest limited income badly need the 
4-percent increase as catch up just so 
they can survive. 

It is not popular with constituents. 
But the fact is part of this is absolute- 
ly wrong. I think many people in the 
Congress just have not stopped to con- 
sider why it is wrong. First, if we cut 
the cost-of-living adjustment for 
people on Social Security, that means 
we cut their real income. Let us not 
kid ourselves. Take Wisconsin as an 
example. I have just gotten this, this 
morning. It was just an hour ago that 
it was handed to me from the U.S. De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices with respect to Wisconsin. It says 
retired workers in Wisconsin receive 
on Social Security an average of $502 
per month; widows and widowers, $459 
a month; disabled workers $491 a 
month; average payments for children 
were $366 for children of deceased 
workers and so forth. 

Madam President, if we cut the cost- 
of-living as this proposes to do to 2 
percent, that means in effect some- 
body who is getting $502 a month 
would lose 10 bucks. That does not 
sound like much to a Senator, but to 
someone getting $502 a month eking 
out a bare living on it, it is a lot. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE and Mr. BAUCUS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Ms. 
MIKULSKI). The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I regretfully oppose parts of this 
freeze. I think it does not have a lot of 
merit. I realize it takes a lot of courage 
to come forward with something like 
this. I think it is wrong. It is a very, 
very serious mistake. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Would the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to 
yield to my good friend from Montana. 

Mr. BAUCUS. My understanding it 
is not a cut. It is a 2-percent increase, 
not a cut. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is a cut in the 
real income, the 4-percent increase 
that they would normally receive, and 
it would cut down to 2 percent which 
keeps them level with the cost of 
living. In real terms it is a cut. In 
nominal terms it is not. But they live 
on real terms, not nominal. 

Mr. BAUCUS. The point is there are 
more dollars in their pockets although 
the rate of inflation will cut into some 
of that. It will still be more dollars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It wil be more 
dollars but the dollars will not buy as 
much as far as people are concerned. 
That is the real cost. 

Mr. President, what happens when 
we cut the cost-of-living adjustment? 
It means the real income, whether а 
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retired or disabled worker, falls ever 
further below the poverty line. 

What does that really accomplish? I 
think we ought to consider what it 
does accomplish. It has one effect. It 
increases the Social Security reserve. 
This cannot be paid for national de- 
fense. This cannot be paid for environ- 
mental protection. This cannot be 
used for housing. It cannot be used for 
any other purpose—only for benefits 
to Social Security recipients. 

This year, that Social Security re- 
serve had а mammoth surplus of $37 
billion. Next year, it will be higher. By 
1992, it will be something like $59 bil- 
lion. That $37 billion is one-quarter of 
the entire deficit. That is what the 
Social Security system is contributing 
now to keeping the deficit down. 

Madam Persident, consider what is 
going to happen over the years. On 
the basis of the most pessimistic kind 
of assumptions with respect to the 
economy, that Social Security reserve, 
by the year 2020, will be $2.5 trillion. 
It will be bigger than the present na- 
tional debt. If you take realistic, 
slightly less pessimistic but fundamen- 
tally pessimistic assumptions, it will be 
$9.6 trillion. If you take a realistic 
shading toward optimism, $10.4 tril- 
lion. If you take an optimistic assump- 
tion, $12.7 trillion. That is more than 
four times the present national debt. 
It does not make any sense to cut 
Social Security COLA's under those 
circumstances. 

Madam President, let us keep in 
mind how regressive this tax is. It is a 
tax on employment. It hits low- and 
moderate-income workers much 
harder than high-income executives. 
It is a tax paid by the worker, out of 
his pay. It is withheld by the employ- 
er. Otherwise, it would all go to the 
worker. 

For the overwhelming majority of 
the American people, it is the biggest 
tax they pay. For people with income 
of less than $30,000 a year, a one- 
earner income, it is bigger than the 
Federal income tax. I should say that 
for à two-earner family income, unless 
thay make $40,000 a year, they pay 
more in Social Security than in income 
tax. 
Furthermore, anybody who makes 
less than $42,000 а year pays twice as 
much of their income in Social Securi- 
ty taxes as a Member of Congress. We 
make $89,000 a year. We only pay a 
tax on the first $42,000. A chief execu- 
tive officer making $500,000 a year 
pays one-tenth of his income, less than 
that, in payroll taxes, compared to the 
worker who makes $10,000, $15,000, or 
$20,000 a year. 

It is a regressive tax, and the only 
justification for that tax is the return 
to the beneficiary. It cannot be used 
for any other purpose. 

Madam President, some people say, 
all right, let us mean test it. Let us say 
that the people with low incomes are 
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not going to have their COLA’s cut. 
This is a bad idea, too, because it 
makes Social Security a handout pro- 
gram. People who get Social Security 
are proud of the fact that they have 
earned it. It is forced savings for them, 
taken out of their pay, and it is 
coming back to them. It is something 
that was taken away from them, 
matched by their employer, and over a 
period of 10, 20, 30, or 40 years, has 
been earning interest for them; and 
they are entitled, therefore, to get the 
real income, particularly when this is 
achat contributing an enormous sur- 
plus. 

It is just a gimmick to say that you 
are going to take from the Social Secu- 
rity recipients the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment they need to keep their income 
at a reasonable level and at a stable 
level and a real level. 

I am very much against this resolu- 
tion as long as it contains this provi- 
sion. I think that otherwise I could 
support it. But the fact that this hits 
Social Security recipients so unfairly 
and accomplishes absolutely nothing 
except to swell that reserve—it cannot 
be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. RIEGLE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor yielding. 

I strongly support the comments he 
has made. They are important. 

I, too, am attracted to the idea of a 
freeze as an alternative. I think there 
is some real merit in that argument. 
But to pull in Social Security when it 
is not contributing to the deficit, 
when, in fact, the large surpluses in 
Social Security right now are actually 
hiding part of the operating deficit of 
the Government, I think there is no 
reason for Social Security to be here. 

If we get a chance to vote on the 
freeze, I would hope we could join in 
an amendment to that package that 
would take Social Security out. We 
will have a clear vote on that issue, 
and I think that the Senate, in voting 
on that issue, will probably agree that 
it should not be in there. If that is 
taken out, I may vote for the freeze. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Michigan is absolutely right. I under- 
stand that he is going to offer that 
kind of amendment. I am all for it. 
Make it the Riegle-Proxmire amend- 
ment, and I will vote for it. Maybe we 
can get some Republicans to vote for 
it, and I think we can. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield 
for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Would the Sena- 
tor also exempt the Medicare trust 
fund? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would have to 
take a look at that, I have not consid- 
ered it. It sounds like you could justify 
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that. But with respect to this particu- 
lar freeze on the cost of living—— 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. The Medicare 
trust fund is a separate trust fund. 

How about the highway trust fund, I 
ask the Senator from Wisconsin, 
which is in surplus? Would he exempt 
that, as well? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think you could 
make a strong case for it, but not 
nearly as good as the cost of living for 
Social Security recipients. I would con- 
sider it, but I am not sure. 

The principle that the Senator is 
stressing is that when you have a fund 
in surplus, it does not make sense 
under those circumstances to say it 
should be in bigger surplus. Maybe it 
should be in bigger surplus for the 
highway trust fund. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. The airport trust 
fund is in surplus. Should it also be ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It may be. It de- 
pends on the condition. I have not had 
a chance to look at that. In the Social 
Security trust fund, it is absurd, be- 
cause it is going to be between $2.5 
trillion and $12 trillion in 25 years. 
What good does it do to make it 
bigger? 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. There is the trust 
fund for civil service retirees. Should 
it also be eliminated? Should the trust 
fund for military retirees be eliminat- 
ed? There is a trust fund, I say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, when you 
buy a fishing license. I believe that 
goes into a trust fund, so it is used for 
specific purposes. 

As a matter of fact, there are trust 
funds in the scores in the Federal Gov- 
ernment that account for about 35 
percent of the budget. Is the Senator 
from Wisconsin suggesting that all of 
them be taken off? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It might be a good 
principle to do that. However, I would 
not do that without examining them. I 
do not think any of them have any- 
thing like the obvious need in Social 
Security to pay people who worked for 
a lifetime and are getting compensa- 
tion that is below the poverty line, to 
maintain it in real terms. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin that civil service 
retirees, frankly, have paid more into 
that trust fund than have Social Secu- 
rity recipients as well as other people 
who benefit from trust funds. 

As we talk about the Social Security 
trust fund—and I pose this in the way 
of a question to the Senator from Wis- 
consin—we have to keep in mind that 
there are scores of other trust funds 
and that pretty soon the budget is 
going to come in bits and pieces, and 
there will be no way of balancing it. 

It is like you having two bank ac- 
counts and two checkbooks and one is 
withdrawn and you use the other. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Sena- 
tor that when we pass a tax for a spe- 
cific purpose, and only for that pur- 
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pose, and say it can only be used for 
that purpose, there is a strong argu- 
ment that it makes absolutely no 
sense to make it better from a book- 
keeping standpoint to say, “Маке this 
bigger, and if we extend that purpose 
too far, we are not going to save 
enough.” 

By and large when we pass a tax for 
а purpose it ought to be used for that 
purpose or we should change the law. 

If the Senator wants to change the 
law, then make the regressive Social 
Security tax to provide for what we 
need for national defense, and so 
forth. He can do it. I will vote against 
it. I do not think I will get more than 1 
or 2 votes, if that. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I will say to my 
good friend from Wisconsin there are 
a series of trust funds that are in sur- 
plus at the present time, and since he 
feels that way I would hope that when 
the Senator from Michigan, who I see 
is no longer on the floor, Senator 
RIEGLE, introduces his amendment 
with respect to Social Security and 
when the Senator from Wisconsin be- 
comes a part of it, as he said he wants 
to, I hope he will expand it to include 
other trust funds that are in surplus, 
and there are many of them, most of 
them, that are part of the Federal 
Government budget. 

I thank the Senator. 

I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McCLURE. Madam President, I 
rise to support the effort that is being 
made by several of us in a bipartisan 
sense on both sides of the aisle seeking 
to do something to avoid the conse- 
quences of failure to come to grips 
with the Federal budget deficit. I 
cannot help but listen to friends of 
mine, I think dedicated and sincere 
people, who come to the floor and say, 
no, not this way. 

There are a number of things in this 
particular resolution that I could find 
fault with. I prefer an absolute across- 
the-board freeze. I think everyone is 
going to be affected by the financial 
debacle that will afflict this country if 
we do not come to grips with the 
budget deficit. The old certainly will 
be most affected among all of our soci- 
ety. The disadvantaged in our society 
are the ones who are least capable of 
dealing with the ravages of inflation in 
an economy. It is the people at the 
margins of our society who are first 
unemployed and last to be reem- 
ployed. 

So let us have no doubts or illusions 
about who is going to pay the price of 
failing to deal with a budget deficit, 
and for someone to get up and say for 
whatever reason based upon whatever 
perception they have, that, no, we 
must protect some particular group or 
individual or program against the re- 
straint that is necessary to reduce the 
Federal deficit, is simply to expose 
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them to the ravages of inflation and 
recession in this country. It is the least 
compassionate approach to a problem 
that could possibly be formulated to 
say, no, let us do nothing, let us go 
ahead, let us have that recession, let 
us have that financial debacle for this 
country, and then we will go around 
pies to protect people against its de- 
ects. 

There have been generations of poli- 
ticians who have gotten away with 
that, generations of people who in the 
old euphemism have said they will be 
passengers in the canoe and rock the 
canoe and create waves and convince 
the public they are the only ones that 
can prevent the catastrophe that 
comes from the chaos they have 
wrought. 

There will be chaos in this country if 
we are unable to solve the problems of 
the budget deficit, and I would say to 
my friend from Wisconsin who just 
spoke that indeed the trust funds for 
the Social Security recipients will not 
be anything like he is talking about 
unless we have a stable, productive 
economy. 

There is not any way that that trust 
fund is going to grow as he has pro- 
jected it as long as we have fiscal 
chaos in this country, people who are 
unemployed, inflation that ravages 
with an automatic cost-of-living escala- 
tion on the benefits structure that will 
cause that fund to dissipate very rap- 
idly, and the scenario he paints is 
simply just absolutely impossible to 
forecast with the same assurance that 
he gives to the people of this country. 

Now, instead of that trust fund 
rising, the trust funds would be rapid- 
ly dissipated to the point we experi- 
enced very recently when there was 
less than a 60-day reserve against 
which those checks were to be drawn. 

If indeed we are to tell the people on 
Social Security this year and next year 
and the year after that and 5 years 
from now and 10 years from now there 
will be enough money to pay their 
claims, we must do something now 
about the Federal budget deficit or 
that trust fund will not have a surplus. 
Instead of talking about a $2.5 trillion 
surplus or reserve in the trust fund, 
you will be talking about a $2.5 trillion 
addition to the national debt. That is 
what will be growing, not the reserves 
for the Social Security trust fund. 

When we start talking to the old 
folks of this country about the differ- 
ence between a $20 raise that they 
might have gotten or a $10 raise they 
might have gotten in the size of their 
benefit check under this resolution, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin made ref- 
erence a moment ago, we will be talk- 
ing to them about how in the world 
can they make that $10 or $20 addi- 
tion cover the additional costs that 
they are going to have, additional cost 
for medicine, additional cost for heat- 
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ing, for rent, for housing, for clothing, 
for transportation, for all the things 
they need, because there is not any 
way you are going to avoid the conse- 
quences to people at the margins in 
our society against the ravages of in- 
flation that will be caused by deficit 
spending. 

Certainly, even the Senator from 
Wisconsin will remember the difficul- 
ty we had in 1980, 1981, and 1982 as we 
went through a similar period not 
nearly as fundamentally destructive as 
the one we are entering now if we do 
not control it. 

I would say to my friend from Wis- 
consin and to anyone else, my friend 
from Michigan, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan has 
spoken just a moment ago about 

sure Social Security is not 
touched by this. There are a lot of 
people on Social Security who are at 
the margins of our society who are 
just barely surviving on the payments 
they are now getting. Unquestionably 
true. 

But it is also unquestionably true 
there are many people drawing Social 
Security benefits who are not on the 
fringes of our society, just barely 
hanging on. To guarantee to all recipi- 
ents of the Social Security system the 
full benefit of a cost-of-living increase 
while inflation destroys the capability 
of people who are below the poverty 
line just simply begs for refutation 
here. 

It is simply impossible for us in the 
name of protecting people who really 
need to suggest that we are going to 
protect people who do not really need 
while trying to protect people who do 
and creating even greater hardship for 
those who are in real need in our soci- 
ety and who are benefiting from and 
dependent upon programs that will be 
cut in lieu of a restraint on the growth 
of Social Security. 

So I think Social Security must be in 
that mix for two reasons. One is in 
order to get the kind of across-the- 
board package that will indeed reduce 
the deficit and so that we can more 
compassionately respond to the needs 
of people who cannot defend them- 
selves in the event of the inflation and 
economic chaos that confronts this 
country. 

Second, there is another reason to 
include them in this package and that 
is the necessity for fairness. How can 
you say to a disabled veteran who is 
totally dependent on his pension that 
it is fair to freeze his COLA while you 
leave Social Security unfrozen? How 
can you say to someone else in fairness 
to have their program decimated in 
order that we have no sacrifice on the 
part of another great number of 
people who are involved as recipients 
of the Social Security program? How 
can we say to the young person paying 
into Social Security that your benefit 
20 or 30 years from now is guaranteed 
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when we refuse to take the steps that 
will bring economic stability that 
makes that guarantee worthwhile? 

There is fairness, there is equity, 
and there is necessity in approaching 
this problem from the standpoint of a 
package which will do what has to be 
done in reducing the Federal budget 
deficit. 

I can find fault with some of the de- 
tails of this resolution, As I said at the 
outset, I would rather it be an across- 
the-board freeze than an across-the- 
board limit on the size of the increase 
in some programs, which says those 
programs will get increases while 
others get cuts. 

And that is the choice we have. For 
everything we allow an increase in one 
area of the budget, there will be a cut 
somewhere else to offset that. Let us 
have no illusions about this is some- 
how cost free, that we can grant to 
one group of people increases, what- 
ever their size will be, at the same 
time not recognizing that for other 
people there will be real cuts to offset 
those increases. 

I can also be critical and I am of the 
portion of this resolution that deals 
with the treatment of tax revenues. I 
have spoken on this floor before in op- 
position to tax increases and I am still 
in favor of allowing the package to go 
forward which was embedded in the 
tax law. 

Let us do not get ourselves misled, as 
I heard a moment ago, that this is not 
a tax increase, to fail to put into effect 
a scheduled decrease in the rates, be- 
cause that package had in it real tax 
increases and the offsets for some of 
the treatment was a reduction in the 
rate while we changed the structure of 
what was taxable income. 

So if you do not reduce the rates 
while you take away that which 
changes the structure of taxable 
income there is a real increase in tax- 
ation. 

I am opposed to that part of this res- 
olution, but I will tell you this, that it 
is important for this Congress to pro- 
vide the leadership that is necessary to 
put together a package of fiscal re- 
straint and fiscal policy or we will 
have a financial debacle in this coun- 
try. 
And I think that is the thing we 
must keep our attention focused upon, 
not the things that divide us or the in- 
dividual criticisms we may have over 
the details of a plan; keep before us 
always the alternative of failing to do 
what must be done. And that to me is 
the fundamental issue before us today 
and why I support this resolution and 
hope it puts pressure upon those who 
are negotiating a package to bring to 
us so that we may indeed take the ap- 
propriate action. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. BAUCUS. Madam President, 
this resolution which I strongly sup- 
port is necessary basically because it is 
an extraordinary remedy for an ex- 
traordinary time. Our country is in 
trouble. It is in financial trouble be- 
cause the debt has gone up so much, 

The stock market crashed on Octo- 
ber 19, That was a bullet. This country 
basically dodged that bullet. It was a 
superficial wound, maybe a shoulder 
wound; not a mortal wound. 

But I am not so sure whether we will 
be able to dodge the next bullet. It 
might be fatal. And it will be fatal 
unless we here today, or in the next 
several days, or in the next week begin 
to show to the budget summit negotia- 
tors, to the country, to the financial 
markets and to the world that Amer- 
ica can begin to govern again. 

I think the critical question here is 
whether America can govern. It is a 
question that certainly is being asked 
by foreigners, asked by Japanese who 
invest in America, asked by the Ger- 
mans, asked by people around the 
world who are looking for American 
leadership. We provided that leader- 
ship since the war. But, now many 
people are wondering whether we will 
continue to provide that leadership. 
Can America govern? 

In the last 4 weeks since October 19, 
Black Monday, representatives from 
the White House, representatives from 
the Senate, and representatives from 
the House have been trying to negoti- 
ate a reduction to our Federal budget 
deficit. They have not gotten very far. 
They are not doing very well. 

So far, if what we read is true, they 
are going to come up with a budget 
deficit reduction of about $24 to $25 
billion and maybe an additional $5 bil- 
lion in soft deficit cuts. Not very 
much. We all know it is not very 
much. We all know it is not enough. 
And we all know that those who study 
these matters are going to know that 
that is a very tepid solution. Someone 
once said it is a mouse; just a mouse. 

We all know that we are going to be 
just lumbering along in facing this 
question, And the question of whether 
America is drifting will continue. It 
will look like America is continuing to 
drift into decline because we Ameri- 
cans will not be getting our act togeth- 
er and not governing. 

Sure, all kinds of efforts to reduce 
the budget deficit are painful. They 
are all painful. Nobody likes to have 
the budget deficit reduced. It means 
cutting some programs and it means 
eed some revenue. Nobody likes 

at. 

We Americans have become, I think, 
debt junkies. We are addicted to debt. 
We are addicted to the good life and 
the easy life. We all want more, more, 
more. Congress will provide more be- 
cause people want more. It is just а 
matter of human nature. The status 
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quo is never enough. You always want 
more. We have been going down that 
road for too long. Now we are paying 
the price. 

I think, frankly, that our negotia- 
tors, for whom I have the utmost re- 
spect, are not listening enough to the 
good common sense of the people in 
the country. They are listening too 
much, by contrast, to the leaders of 
special interest groups that do not 
want their ox gored. 

Madam President, 3 years ago, I 
joined with Senator KAssEBAUM, from 
Kansas; Senator BIDEN, from Dela- 
ware; and Senator GRASSLEY, from 
Iowa, in advocating an across-the- 
board freeze on spending. In my State 
of Montana, I advocated that. I went 
to senior citizens groups. I went to 
Rotary luncheons, Kiwanis luncheons, 
knife and fork luncheons. I spoke all 
across the State of Montana. 

I can tell you, just as the Senator 
from Illinois said this afternoon, 
people at home are in favor of an 
across-the-board, fair freeze. They are 
in favor of it because they know it is 
fair. 

There are all kinds of people that 
can nitpick and find problems with а 
freeze, but, Madam President, I am 
convinced that the most fair way, the 
way that is most likely to find a solu- 
tion that is meaningful, is a freeze. 

It is an extraordinary remedy. It is 
simple. It is not a matter of adding 
here and cutting there. It is а solution 
that says everybody is in the same 
boat together. We are all going to stay 
in the same boat together. We are 
going to have all our programs treated 
evenly and across the board. 

Frankly, Madam President, I think 
there is another reason why we should 
&dopt this proposal, and that is to re- 
store American economic strength. I 
am not talking only about getting the 
deficit reduced in the short term so 
there is less pressure on interest rates 
and so forth. I am talking more about 
the psychological factor of American 
resolve. 

Benjamin Franklin, at the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, said 
that we either have to hang together 
or most assuredly we are going to 
hang separately. The message that an 
&cross-the-board freeze sends is that 
we Americans are going to hang to- 
gether. We are all going to go through 
this together. Nobody is better off 
than anybody else. That potent mes- 
sage will, I think, begin to cause Amer- 
ica to come together as a people and a 
country and to begin to undertake 
those methods we have to take to re- 
store our strength. 

So it is not only textbook economic 
strength, it is also moral strength, it is 
character strength. We Americans are 
finally beginning to pay the bill. We 
are going to finally stop living beyond 
our means. We are finally going to 
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begin to undertake the hard work so 
that we can later reap those benefits. 

Madam President, this is а very criti- 
cal time for America. It is not as easily 
seen as say, World War II. It does not 
hit us like we saw Sputnik up in the 
skies. But, in my judgment, we are 
being tested. We are being tested as а 
people. Who are we as Americans? 
What is our fiber? What are we made 
out of? 

In my judgment, if we adopt this res- 
olution, the American people will wel- 
come it. Sure, they will see it as a little 
bit extraordinary. Sure, they will be a 
little shocked. “Му gosh, the Congress 
is finally doing something." Sure, it 
may even hit me a little bit. But I 
think in a matter of just а few min- 
utes, when somebody starts thinking 
about what we have done, if we do it, 
that they will be relieved—relieved 
that finally we are doing something in 
Congress. It is straight talk. It is 
honest. It is not smoke and mirrors. 

And they will also be relieved in an- 
other sense; in fact, even gratified. 
They will be proud. They will be proud 
of the people they sent to Congress 
and proud that they as people are 
sharing together, evenhandedly, а 
shared effort to try to get this country 
back on the right track again. That is 
the real pride. 

And I think, Madam President, that 
after we adopt this, that not only will 
that pride be reflected in how they 
feel good about themselves, but they 
will be telling us we have done a good 
thing and we will feel better about our 
jobs here, having done what we know 
is right. 

I just am saddened, Madam Presi- 
dent, when the heads of interest 
groups drum up their troops back 
home, get them all agitated for their 
narrow, short-term interests. And, un- 
fortunately, we back here still tend to 
respond too much to that agitation 
that the heads of those interests 
groups have ginned up. 

We all know that is what is going on. 
So why do we not act a little more cou- 
rageous around here? Why do we not 
cut through the nonsense, cut through 
that smoke and mirrors and, instead, 
act for America? 

I think the Senator from Kansas has 
done this body а terrific service in 
bringing this resolution forward. I 
commend all the cosponsors of this 
resolution. It takes a little guts for 
Senators around here to say, “ОК, no 
increases in entitlements for a year," 
It takes courage around here for some 
Senators to say, “ОК, we are going to 
delay the reduction in the rates of cor- 
porate income taxes for a year." That 
is an extraordinary solution, but I say 
it is an extraordinary time. That is 
why I support this resolution and I 
hope that it is adopted. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ addressed the 
Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Madam Presi- 
dent, I rise as а cosponsor of this reso- 
lution and rise simultaneously to ex- 
press my reservations with respect to 
some portions of the resolution. How- 
ever, it certainly is a much better ap- 
proach than the patch-and-fill type of 
approach that is being taken by the 
budget agreement that is a patch-and- 
fill approach that might go as long as 
the next election. 

We need some structural changes in 
our budget. We need some structural 
changes that are going to bring the 
budget back into balance over a period 
of years. Only with structural changes 
are we going to achieve those results. 

So the patch-and-fill approach of 
the negotiating group simply is not 
good enough. Structural changes must 
be undertaken and, indeed, this resolu- 
tion, although it is imperfect, indeed 
this resolution does those things. 

I, too, as some of the Senators have 
stated, would prefer a freeze across 
the board, but a 2-percent increase 
gives us some opportunities. Frankly, I 
wish it were done for 2 years. Then 
the 2-percent increase could, perhaps, 
be changed a little bit and rather than 
giving every recipient 2 percent, give 
the people on the lower end a little 
higher percentage or a little higher 
amount. 

One of my colleagues from Minneso- 
ta, Congressman PENNY, has suggested 
as I have suggested in the past, that 
perhaps we should give those recipi- 
ents of Social Security fixed amounts, 
be it $11 а month extra, $10, $12, so 
the people in the lowest rung would 
receive a larger percentage and the 
people at the top end of the scale 
would receive less. I compliment the 
Congressman from Minnesota for 
making that suggestion. It is а good 
suggestion and it is a way that perhaps 
you could work with this 2-percent in- 
crease and mold it in some way that 
those who really rely on Social Securi- 
ty for the entirety of their income, as 
the Senator from Idaho was speaking 
about, that they would, indeed, be im- 
proved perhaps even beyond 2 percent 
as they should be if they are relying 
on Social Security and if their Social 
Security check is a small one. 

But the idea of patching and filling, 
as the leadership has returned to us 
with а package that really is а patch 
and fill approach, is something that is 
unsatisfactory. The fact that about a 
quarter of the Senate has joined very 
quickly in this resolution is an indica- 
tion that Senators are willing to adopt 
а more forceful approach; that Sena- 
tors are willing to make difficult votes, 
votes that politically, perhaps, should 
not be cast but nevertheless must be 
cast if we are going to make structural 
changes in the budget rather than 
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take the patch and fill approach as 
the leadership has taken. 

You know, the word “cut” really is 
often misused when we talk about the 
budget. We are not going to cut the 
budget. Spending is going to go up this 
year by $75 or $80 billion, unless we do 
something about it. And the reduc- 
tions are from that increase. We are 
not going to spend less than last year. 
In my State, and in my experience in 
business and in life, if you cut you ac- 
tually spend less than the year before. 
We are going to spend at least $50 or 
$60 billion more than last year. It is 
just a question if we spend as much as 
people expect us to spend. 

The CBO, the Congressional Budget 
Office, says we are going to spend 
about $1,075 to $1,080 billion this year. 
Last year we spent about $1,000 bil- 
lion. So the increase is very large. We 
are going to cut the increase but we 
are not going to cut below last year 
and it is important that the American 
people should understand that. 
Indeed, if programs rise slowly for a 
couple of years we can balance the 
budget, we can make some meaningful 
progress toward reducing the deficit. 
If for 2 years we had a 2-percent 
across-the-board increase, the 2 plus 2 
plan that Senator DoMENICI intro- 
duced into the conference, into the ne- 
gotiation, we indeed would be much 
better off than this resolution that 
has been offered that I cosponsor. I do 
not like certain aspects of this resolu- 
tion and I hope they are changed in 
the legislative process as it goes 
through the works here in the House 
and Senate and conference as it ap- 
proaches the President’s desk. I do not 
like the idea of not giving the decline 
in tax rates that has been promised. 

Somehow, by not giving a decline in 
tax rates, you do not affect anybody 
but somehow by not giving them an 
increase, you do affect some people. I 
think that they can work in tandem 
and that is why I am on this particular 
resolution. 

Let me talk just for a moment, 
again, about trust funds. The Senator 
from Wisconsin was saying they 
should be exempted from the budget 
process. Trust funds account for 35 to 
36 percent of the entire budget. They 
are all funded, to the best of my 
knowledge, with specific taxes. Most of 
them are in surplus. If we are to 
remove all of them from the budget, 
we are going to remove that 35 per- 
cent. And since interest is 14 percent 
of the budget, if you take all the trust 
funds and interest—you simply have 
to pay the going rate of interest, that 
is not a negotiable part of the 
budget—you would effectively sweep 
half of the budget aside and say we 
are going to have to try to cut and try 
to balance the budget from the other 
half 


Well, that is patently unfair. Every- 
body has to give. Everything has to 
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give if we are going to be able to bal- 
ance the budget. If we try to balance 
the budget with only half the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government, we 
are going to cast a great injury upon 
farmers, for instance, upon others— 
upon education, upon many of the 
most vital parts of our economy. We 
are not going to make it possible for 
the Coast Guard to interdict the drug 
smugglers who come from the other 
parts of the world. All of those things 
are in the other half of the budget. 
We simply cannot exempt a large 
chunk of the budget and say it is off 
limits, but we will balance the budget 
from the rest of the people of the 
United States. Everybody has to give 
and that is the way I think it can be 
done. 

I believe that across the board is 
something that is fair. I have been 
talking about it on this floor and writ- 
ing about it for some years. One of the 
unfairnesses of allowing Social Securi- 
ty to not be part of it is demonstrated 
by a letter to the editor that appeared 
in this morning’s St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, I believe. A fellow by the name 
of Sulo Tahti—I hope I am pronounc- 
ing it right—wrote and said he has 
been retired from the Postal Service 
for almost 7 years. “Every cost-of- 
living adjustment I was supposed to 
get was canceled, delayed, reduced or 
mangled in some manner except in 
1982.” Hardly a fair-play approach, 
while others received theirs. 

Are we to do it again to the postal 
workers, the civil service retirees, the 
veterans who may receive a very small 
veterans pension, to whom we have 
held down increases, or the military 
and other retirees? I think that is pa- 
tently unfair. I think that whatever is 
done should be done across the board. 
That writer, Mr. Tahti, continues by 
pointing out that last winter we gave 
ourselves a raise in this body and in 
the House. We actually voted against 
it here and in the House they voted 
for it by voting against it after the 
time to vote against it had expired. It 
was a rather neat trick. He points out 
that we are getting a substantial in- 
crease; that we, too, should be made to 
fall into line with all others if it is to 
be a fair-play approach. I would agree 
with that and I would certainly sup- 
port any resolution or any amendment 
that would bring that back into line 
with what Social Security recipients, 
postal retirees or others are receiving. 

So, Mr. President, some years ago I 
wrote about the fair-play budget. I 
wrote to my constituents about a year 
and a half after I arrived in the Senate 
and that was 7% years ago. The deficit 
at that time was $70 billion. As I 
watched the Congress work its will I 
said: The only way to do it is across 
the board. 

Well, some of my constituents said: 
We sent you down there to make 
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choices, not to have a mindless across- 
the-board approach. 

I said that, regretfully, if it is not a 
little mindless, if it is not across the 
board, it is simply not going to work 
because so many different priorities 
exists here among the 535 Members of 
Congress that unless it is across the 
board, nothing seems to get done. 

I still hold to that viewpoint, Madam 
President, and I still believe that 
across the board is fair. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. CONRAD. I thank the Chair. 

Madam President, I commend the 
Senator from Kansas, Senator KASSE- 
BAUM, for taking the leadership in put- 
ting together this resolution. As some- 
one who has been involved as a 
member of the Budget Committee, as 
someone who has been involved in 
many negotiations over the past series 
of weeks on a series of attempts to 
bring the deficit under control, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of this 
resolution. 

I am reminded of the question, “If 
not us, who? If not now, when?” 

That series of questions applies to 
the deficit, and whether or not we 
have the political will to face up to the 
greatest challenge this country con- 
fronts in our time. It is time to be 
bold, it is time to be brave, and it is 
time to be bipartisan. This resolution 
meets all of those tests. It is bold, it is 
brave, and it is bipartisan. 

Everyone knows that these deficits 
threaten our economic future. In just 
these few short years we have seen the 
national deficit triple, we have seen 
the trade deficit increase sixfold, and 
we have become a debtor nation for 
the first time since 1914. Our econom- 
ic sovereignty is being threatened. 

Some people will ask is this resolu- 
tion perfect. No, it is not. I think we 
should all be quick to acknowledge 
there is no perfect plan. I have prob- 
lems with this plan. I have problems 
with the military number, $219 billion, 
being $2 billion more than has been 
adopted in the negotiating session 
which is going on just several hundred 
feet from this Chamber. I would 
prefer to see a lower number. 

I am someone who said no to a pack- 
age this morning, but that was a dif- 
ferent package. That was a package 
that provided no increase for COLA’s, 
and, frankly, Madam President, I 
could not buy that kind of package. I 
could not go to the very poorest 
among us and say, “You will get no ad- 
ditional help from the Federal Gov- 
ernment.” 

But I can look every one of my con- 
stitutents in the eye and say, “All of 
us must contribute to solving this 
problem because unless everyone is in, 
we are not going to solve the deficit 
crisis facing this country, and all of us 
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will pay the price for a failure to act; 
all of us will suffer grievously if we do 
not summon the political will and 
courage to face this problem.” 

The next question is, Is this plan 
better than the plan that is being ne- 
gotiated, as I said, just several hun- 
dred feet away? I believe absolutely 
that it is better. 

Let me describe briefly why. 

The plan that is being worked on 
just several hundred feet away pro- 
vides about $30 billion of deficit reduc- 
tion. But not really. Not really. The 
press has been reporting over and over 
to the American people that this plan 
that is being talked about will reduce 
the deficit $30 billion. 

The public should know it does not 
reduce last year’s deficit by $30 billion. 
In fact, it does not reduce last year’s 
budget deficit by one nickel. 

Instead, we will have the same level 
of budget deficit in 1988 as we had in 
1987. The $30 billion reduction that 
you hear so much about is a reduction 
from a projection of next year’s defi- 
cit. It is not a reduction of last year's 
deficit. And that is not good enough. 

Happily, Senator KASSEBAUM and the 
others who have come forward to co- 
sponsor this resolution, have put to- 
gether a package that will provide real 
year-to-year deficit reduction, precise- 
ly the medicine that this country re- 
quires. 

This is a deficit reduction plan that 
will save $100 billion over 3 years. It is 
bipartisan. It is brave. It is bold. And it 
asks all to contribute to the solution. 

Those who say, “I cannot support it 
because it does something on entitle- 
ments,” those who say, “I cannot sup- 
port it because it does something to 
the military,” those who say, “I 
cannot support it because there is a 
revenue component,” have not been in 
the negotiations over and over that 
have been held in the past several 
weeks and months. If there is one 
thing that those of us who have been 
in the negotiations have learned is 
that unless everybody gives, there will 
not be a package. 

You cannot convince those who are 
opposed to a revenue component to 
have one unless entitlements are in, 
unless the defense budget is in, and 
you cannot convince those who are op- 
posed to entitlements that we should 
go forward and deal with entitlements 
without dealing with revenue and de- 
fense. And so it goes. 

Madam President, it is time for us to 
be courageous and it is time for us to 
produce for the American people a so- 
lution that is convincing and credible 
and that will work; a solution in which 
everyone participates. 

This resolution, while not perfect, 
meets those tests. For that reason, 
Madam President, I am happy to rise 
in support of the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator KASSEBAUM today. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 
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Several Senators addressed the 
Chair 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. LEVIN. Madam President, Iam 
а cosponsor of the Kassebaum resolu- 
tion. It is simply long overdue that we 
take a bipartisan, balanced, honest, 
straightforward action. In one sense, it 
is a revolution, because it pulls togeth- 
er 25 of us from both sides of the aisle 
who have different priorities from 
each other. Some of us want to protect 
defense more than domestic, some of 
us want to freeze the tax rates, some 
of us want to freeze the COLA, some 
of us want the new tax rates to go into 
effect. 

People in this Chamber who have 
very different priorities have come to- 
gether and said, “We are either going 
to be all in the solution or the problem 
is going to remain and fester.” 

This is а bipartisan, balanced, 
honest, essential freeze. 

As some of our colleagues have 
pointed out, if this had a total freeze 
on COLA’s, a number of our names 
would not be on this resolution, and I 
am one of those persons. Senator 
ConraD just pointed out that if there 
were a total freeze on COLA’s in this 
resolution, his name would not have 
been on this resolution because then it 
would not have been fair. 

But there was a change made this 
morning which provided that there 
will be a COLA permitted of 2 percent. 
This resolution allows for a 2-percent 
increase in COLA's and a full increase 
in COLA's for those who are receiving 
SSI. 

That then, becomes that issue. 

Would those of us who would like to 
protect COLA's be willing to allow any 
reduction in COLA's in exchange for 
freezing the tax rates and doing some- 
thing significant and dramatic and 
direct and straightforward and honest 
on the revenue side? 

Those of us who would like to pro- 
tect COLA's, who have signed this res- 
olution, have said, “Yes, allow for a 
partial COLA and freeze those tax 
rates so that the wealthiest among us 
do not get large tax cuts next year and 
at the same time middle-income 
people are being hurt. You do that, 
allow for a partial COLA and freeze 
those tax rates, provide some real геу- 
enues, and at that point you have 
some additional names on this pack- 
age." 

Iam one of those names. 

It is straightforward; it is honest. 
There are not a lot of nooks and cran- 
nies, a lot of transition rules, a lot of 
exceptions for our favorite causes and 
our favorite constituents. We put ev- 
erybody in this boat together. There is 
some shared sacrifice in this package. 

Now, there will be some who will 
come along and say, “Wait a minute; 
you mean you want to touch that par- 
ticular group, too, even though it has 
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а high priority? You are going to 
freeze education?" And there is no 
higher priority in my book than edu- 
cation. And my answer is, “Yes.” 

Yes, we are going to do a lot of 
things which provide for a little bit of 
sacrifice and a little bit of pain for ev- 
erybody. It is not perfect because a 
little bit of pain for one person is a lot 
of pain for another person at the same 
amount of dollars. But there is shared 
sacrifice in this package. 

And so what we have come up with 
is something which is honest, biparti- 
san, balanced, provides for shared sac- 
rifice, and freezes the tax rates so that 
we do not have the absurdity, the 
abomination in my view, of the 
wealthiest among us receiving tax cuts 
next year at the same time that others 
of much lesser means are being ex- 
pected to contribute. 

Madam President, this package is 
supportive of our negotiators. Senator 
KASSEBAUM made that very clear in 
presenting it. This is not being offered 
in lieu of, and it is not being offered to 
undermine. It is being offered to sup- 
port our negotiators, to tell those ne- 
gotiators that a significant number of 
Senators are willing to do something 
which involves sacrifice for the Ameri- 
can people. We are willing, each of us 
who have signed this resolution, to do 
some things which we are not particu- 
larly happy doing, that touch groups 
that we are not particularly happy 
touching, in order that we can address 
this problem and save this economy. 
There is not one group that we do not 
want to protect, be it seniors or stu- 
dents or whoever, that would be any- 
thing other than devastated if this 
Congress does not come up with a sig- 
nificant deficit reduction package and 
if this President does not finally 
become responsible in the area of defi- 
cit reduction and sign on to а package 
which involves some shared sacrific 
for all. 

So this package is intended to be 
supportive of our negotiators, not to 
be a substitute for what they are 
trying to do. And it is clear from the 
way it was presented by Senator 
KASSEBAUM that it is intended, indeed, 
to send them a message saying, “сай 
on us for some shared sacrifice." You 
can call on us to freeze those tax rates, 
and as a price for doing that you can 
call on those of us who would like to 
protect COLA’s for a partial freeze оп 
COLA's as well." 

We are all responsible for the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves. We 
are jointly responsible for it. The solu- 
tion to the situation we are in and the 
way out has to be joint as well. 

I do not know of many instances in 
this body, at least in the years I have 
been here, where we have had such а 
bipartisan cross section of Senators 
sign on to something as challenging, as 
bold, as gutsy, as courageous, as diffi- 
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cult politically as this package. It is no 
mean feat what Senator KASSEBAUM 
and others have done. We have gath- 
ered together, I believe, а broad cross 
section for an essential freeze. It is not 
& complete freeze. It is not complete 
because it allows the increase in the 
standard deduction and the increase in 
the person on exemption to take effect 
next year in the Tax Code. And it also 
allows for а 2-percent СОГА, which 
again is the price a number of us in- 
sisted on in order to become cospon- 
sors of this package. But it is an essen- 
tial freeze, essential because it covers 
just about everything so essential for 
the future of this country. 

For that reason I am proud to be 1 
of the 25 or so cosponsors of this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. DODD addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BOREN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Breaux). The Senator from Oklahoma 
is recognized. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair and I thank my my distin- 
guished colleagues from Colorado and 
Florida for allowing me to move ahead 
in the order to make some very brief 
comments. I commend the Senator 
from Michigan and the others who 
have joined in cosponsoring this par- 
ticular resolution. It is an extraordi- 
nary event that almost one-fourth of 
the membership of the Senate, virtual- 
ly equally divided between the two 
parties, comes together in a bipartisan 
proposal of this kind. 

The Senator from Michigan had it 
right when he said that this is a “опе 
boat” plan. It calls upon all of the 
American people without exception, 
with no one being left out. It brings all 
Americans into the boat together, for 
each one of us to make the sacrifice to 
do something important for the future 
of this country and for the next gen- 
eration. 

I would not be in favor of constrain- 
ing the COLA’s and asking the people 
on Social Security to make all the sac- 
rifice by themselves. I would not be in 
favor of asking the farmers, Please 
step forward and make a sacrifice to 
solve this problem for the rest of the 
country.” 

I would not be in favor of just sin- 
gling out those who have been paying 
the bulk of the income tax in the past 
and ask them to pay the full price tag 
for what needs to be done, because 
they have been burned so many times 
in the past when taxes have been 
raised, only to have seen the proceeds 
spent on new programs rather than 
getting the budget deficit down. 

This does not ask, however, any one 
group of Americans to bear the full re- 
sponsibility for solving this problem. 
It asks all Americans to join in doing 
something about the crisis which we 
face. The question which all of us as 
elected officials have to ask ourselves 
is a very simple: Do the American 
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people care enough about this country 
and its economic future to be willing 
to band together and each and every 
one of them make a small sacrifice to 
turn the situation around? 

Mr. President, I have confidence in 
the patriotism of our people. I do not 
believe there is any single group of 
Americans that is not ready and will- 
ing to do its part as long as they know 
that every other American is in the 
boat with them. Let us quit underesti- 
mating the patriotism of the American 
people. Let us band together and give 
а great people the leadership that 
they are longing to have so that we 
can turn this situation around. I thank 
the Chair and I thank my colleagues 
for allowing me to speak. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this sub- 
ject has been talked about now for the 
last 2% hours, the Kassebaum resolu- 
tion, of which I and 23 others or 24 
others are cosponsor, I would point 
out. I think it is somewhat interesting 
that going back to 1982 with the Hol- 
lings freeze proposal, it has been about 
25 of us that have pretty much sup- 
ported across the board those various 
proposals. I was a cosponsor in 1982 of 
the Hollings approach and offered a 
pay-as-you-go proposal at the time 
that required revenues to support any 
increase in any domestic spending pro- 
gram. Of course there was the Kasse- 
baum-Grassley-Biden-Baucus ap- 
proach. I was a sponsor of that as well. 

There have been any number of pro- 
posals like the one that we have 
before us today that have been sub- 
mitted that calls for a freeze and deals 
both with revenues as well as spend- 
ing. As has been said over and over 
again but deserves repeating, this is a 
fair program. My colleague from Con- 
necticut, Senator WEICKER, I think 
most of us would agree here is an 
ardent advocate of the handicapped or 
those who are usually in the shadows 
of life and yet he is a cosponsor of this 
resolution as well. Senator Nunn, who 
feels passionately about the national 
security of this country and has led 
this Chamber on many occasions re- 
minding us of things we must do, is a 
cosponsor of this resolution. My col- 
league from Michigan, Senator LEVIN, 
who has been an extremely strong ad- 
vocate of countless social domestic 
programs affecting children, women, 
and others is a cosponsor of this pro- 
posal. Senator McCLumE of Idaho, an 
individual who is a guardian of fiscal 
conservatism, if you will, is a cospon- 
sor of this resolution. 

So it has been said by others but 
maybe it is important to keep on 
saying this afternoon, to those summi- 
teers who are meeting possible even 
within earshot of this Chamber that 
there are 25 of us or so, a quarter of 
this body, who are willing to take the 
plunge, if you will, to meet, and face if 
you will the respective constituencies 
who I am sure are going to be in touch 
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with us and asking us why we are sup- 
porting a proposition that is going to 
be harmful to them in terms of the 
amount of revenues they will be re- 
ceiving. 

As my colleague from Connecticut 
and others have said, I think accurate- 
ly, it is not at all going to be a ques- 
tion of hurting them. If we do noth- 
ing, they will really be hurt. And if we 
go about a process that tries to juggle 
constituencies we inevitably find that 
those who come out on the short end 
at least over the last 7 years have been 
the very constituencies who may be 
the first to complain about this freeze 
proposal. 

So, Mr. President, I am delighted to 
support this proposition, this resolu- 
tion. I think it is extremely important 
if the summiteers are trying to fashion 
а proposal that will work, and that 
will be meaningful. I presume they are 
also trying to fashion one that will fly. 
If you have a wonderful idea, maybe 
the best idea ever fashioned, and you 
cannot get 51 votes for it in this body, 
and a 50-percent plus 1 in the other, it 
is not worth much as an idea. It has 
got to be an idea that will build or 
have or construct a political base of 
support that will sustain it. When you 
have a quarter of the U.S. Senate rep- 
resenting virtually every element and 
winning, if you will, ideologically, 
philosophically, that is a profound and 
serious political message. 

So on top of it being real money, eq- 
uitable, straightforward, without a lot 
of nooks and crannies, as our colleague 
from Michigan said, and will fly politi- 
cally, my hope would be that the sum- 
miteers might listen or read this 
record that has been accumulated over 
the last hour or so and may come out 
of that room with something very 
much like what is being advocated by 
the Senator from Kansas and 24 of 
her colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle here. 

Mr. President, I urge that something 
like that be submitted sooner rather 
than later. I do not think we have a 
week. I will tell you honestly, I do not 
think you can go a week or so. That 
market today may be up a little bit, 
but it was down some 35 points earlier. 
I am told that it is down about 14 or 
15 the last hour or so. 

I would like to think that they are 
listening to some of this chatter that 
has been going on for the past few 
hours and that they will join in a 
meaningful legislative package. I do 
not think you can go another week 
with this kind of situation. 

With all due respect to the summi- 
teers, a month of chattering in a room 
is silly. You should not have to take 
ies amount of time on something like 
this. 

The political will is here, I think, to 
make the hard choices. That is the im- 
portant thing, it seems to me. 
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So I hope that this afternoon, before 
the sun sets, the summiteers will come 
back, go to the other body, and 
present a plan along the lines pro- 
posed by Senator KASSEBAUM and 
others; and I think we can leave here, 
go home for Thanksgiving, and we 
would have done our business and 
have done a good job at our business. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I was 
prepared to say something, but I see 
the distinguished majority leader on 
the floor. Somehow, my political in- 
stincts tell me that he is prepared to 
say something, so I would like to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader 
and ask that I may have the floor 
later to introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the very distinguished Senator from 
Illinois for his typical courtesy and 
consideration. I assure him that I will 
not take more than a couple of min- 
utes. 

There is a message from the other 
body, and once it is received, I would 
like to take it up. It involves the ad- 
journment resolution. It has been 
cleared with the Republican leader; 
and as soon as it is received, I am 
going to ask that we proceed with it. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 2:27 p.m. а message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, announced that the House 
agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1452) to amend 
the Securities Act of 1933, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, 
the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, and 
the Investment Advisors Act of 1940 to 
make certain technical, clarifying, and 
conforming amendments, to authorize 
appropriations to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
joint resolution, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution to provide 
for the temporary extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced 
that the House has agreed to the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution, in which 
it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 220. A concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses until November 30, 1987. 
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HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 220—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE TWO HOUSES OF CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House 
Concurrent Resolution 220. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
8 resolution will be stated by 
title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

А concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 220) 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses until November 30, 1987. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 220) 
was considered and agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution reads as 
follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Friday, November 20, 
1987, or Monday, November 23, 1987, or 
Tuesday, November 24, 1987, pursuant to a 
motion made by the Majority Leader, or his 
designee, in accordance with this resolution, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian 
on Monday, November 30, 1987, and that 
when the Senate adjourns on Friday, No- 
vember 20, 1987, or Monday, November 23, 
1987, or Tuesday, November 24, 1987, pursu- 
ant to а motion made by the Majority 
Leader, or his designee, in accordance with 
this resolution, it stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock ante meridiem on Monday, Novem- 
ber 30, 1987, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I again 
thank the distinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, may I 
say to the majority leader that I was 
about to publicly congratulate him on 
his birthday, just prior to my remarks. 

It is customary, of course, for the 
warm admirers and friends of an indi- 
vidual to give him a gift on his birth- 
day. But, contrary to ordinary prac- 
tice, the majority leader, in his usual 
wisdom, has extended a gift to his 
friends and his loyal followers by 
giving us off the balance of the 
month. So we thank him for the gift, 
Mr. President, which is greatly appre- 
ciated by his 99 colleagues, all his 
friends. We wish him а very happy 
birthday, and we hope he lives forever, 
although there is only one precedent 
for that. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

The adjournment resolution pro- 
vides for the Senate to go out either at 
the close of business today or on 
Monday next or on Tuesday next. 

If some agreement can be reached 
before this day is over concerning the 
budget deficit reduction problem, then 
indeed there will not be any session 
next week. If no agreement is reached 
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today I anticipate that the Senate will 
still be in on Monday and Tuesday. 

But I thank my dear friend for his 
kind words. I assure him that I would 
like to live forever. I hope to in an- 
other world but not in this one. But I 
am glad that I have been able to reach 
the age of 70. I am not longer in my 
sixties. I do not like to grow old. I 
never will grow old in spirit. But when 
one thinks of the alternative I guess it 
is better just to grow old. 

I thank my friend. 

Mr. DIXON. I thank the majority 
leader. He remains young of heart. 
That is valuable in his leadership to 
all of us. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment many of my colleagues 
who I have listened to today and I 
have been discussing with for the last 
couple of days concerning the need 
and the necessity to make significant 
real reductions in deficit reductions. 
We have heard more good speeches in 
the last week from Members of the 
Senate about the need for deficit re- 
duction than probably any time in sev- 
eral years. 

If you look at a lot of the proposals 
that have been bandied about, some of 
the resolutions that have been dis- 
cussed today and the last couple of 
days, and some of the proposals for 
capping spending, I think many are 
vay significant, very real, very posi- 
tive. 

I made the statement on the floor 
several days ago stating, in my belief, 
that we could do something really sig- 
nificant if we could just freeze or hold 
down the total amount of money that 
we spend if we could just do what we 
did last year. Because last year, total 
outlays grew by $12 billion, that is 
only a 1.2-percent increase. This is the 
lowest increase in outlays in years. If 
we could just hold total spending to 
that type of growth level it would. be 
very, very significant and very real. 
We would see significant deficit reduc- 
tion, possibly as much as we saw last 
year. Last year we had a deficit reduc- 
tion of $73 billion. 

Today we are discussing deficit re- 
ductions for next year, or the year 
that we are in, fiscal year 1988, of $23 
billion or $30 billion; some of the pro- 
posals have been more aggressive and 
said $35 billion. But if we could hold 
Federal spending down to 1 or 2 per- 
cent, we could have even greater defi- 
cit reductions. 

My fear is that we are not really 
going to be successful in holding total 
spending down. And I say that, Mr. 
President, with some regret because I 
think that we could and I think that 
we should. 

I serve on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with several of my colleagues. I 
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have monitored the appropriations 
levels and we see in appropriated ac- 
counts spending has increased by an 
average of all the appropriation bills 
which we have handled, which in the 
Senate includes all bills except for de- 
fense and foreign operations, the total 
increase for 1988 compared to 1987 is 
an increase of 7 percent. Some com- 
mittees increased substantially, some a 
little bit, but an average of 7 percent, a 
difference of $21 billion. We are going 
to appropriate $21 billion more for 
1988 than we did in 1987. 

Keep in mind Mr. President, I said 
for 1987 the total spending for every- 
thing, including Social Security, in- 
cluding defense, only went up $12 bil- 
lion, Yet in the appropriated accounts, 
we are looking at a $21 billion in- 
crease, minus the largest appropriated 
account, and that is the Department 
of Defense. 

So we see big increases coming in ap- 
propriated accounts. We see increases 
coming about because COLA’s and 
others are escalated to increase. We 
have had a lot of people today, prob- 
ably more than we have ever had in 
the past, saying that they are willing 
to take a difficult step and freeze 
COLA’s or limit COLA’s and cap 
COLA’s. I congratulate them for that 
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courage and I think we need to make 
those type of difficult, tough deci- 
sions. 

Likewise, we should be working on 
limiting the amount of money that we 
spend in appropriated accounts. A lot 
of people say, “Well, we are taking 
care of that because we are reducing 
these appropriated accounts by $2.6 
billion or maybe by $5 billion,” but I 
need to tell my colleagues you are 
working off of an escalated base. A lot 
of people call it the Gradison baseline. 
It has 4.2 percent built in automatical- 
ly, plus whatever current services 
would be. 

If you follow that guideline, you are 
looking at, for fiscal year 1988, $1,065 
trillion, as compared to last year’s 
$1,002 trillion, an increase of $63 bil- 
lion, because we are working on a 
higher base. We are working on a 
higher baseline, a baseline that has in- 
flation already calculated in for every 
single account. I think that is a real 
mistake and that is one of the areas 
that needs to be addressed. 

We should be working off of last 
year’s figures, noninflated. Let us 
work off 1987 so if we tell somebody 
we are cutting spending, we are really 
cutting spending. Cutting spending 
means you get less than you got last 
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year. We need to be working off last 
year’s figures. That is what we do in 
the private sector. That is what people 
do in their personal accounts. That is 
what we should do in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Then, if we make any reduc- 
tions, at least we are pulling teeth and 
making decisions. 

A lot of our colleagues have said, 
“We can’t allow sequestration to go 
forward.” I do not think it makes that 
much difference. Yes, it is going to cut 
10 percent from defense, 8 percent 
from all these programs. The facts are 
quite different. 

I will put in the RECORD a table that 
I have done that would compare what 
would happen if we allow the seques- 
ter to go forward, which may well go 
forward tonight, and compare that to 
the 1987 level. I think my colleagues 
would be interested to know that in 
many areas you do not see spending 
going down, but in many areas, be- 
cause you are working off of a higher 
base, spending goes up and spending 
goes up substantially. Defense spend- 
ing does go down. I ask unanimous 
consent that this table be printed in 
the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Note— Totals may not add up due to rounding. 


Last year's outlays—and I am talking 
about outlays in all of these figures I 
am using—but last year's outlays for 
defense were $282 billion. Under the 
post-sequester, it would be $279 bil- 
lion. This is à reduction of about $3 
billion. 

International  affairs—last year's 
outlays were $11.76 billion. Under se- 
questration, it would be $15.5 billion. 
This is still a very significant increase. 

General science, last year we spent 
$9.91 billion. This year, after seques- 


tration, it would be $10.4 billion. Still а 
very significant, over 10 percent, in- 
crease. 

Energy would have а reduction, 
going from $4.1 to $3." billion. 

Natural resources, last year, we 
spent $13.22 billion. This year, after 
the sequester, it would be $13.8 billion. 
It would still have an increase. 

In agriculture, last year we spent 
$26.49 billion. After sequestration, it 
would be $26.3 billion; almost the 
same. 


Commerce and housing, last year, we 
spent $5.23 billion. After sequestra- 
tion, it would be $5.7 billion. Still an 
increase. 

For transportation, last year, $26.23 
billion. After sequestration, it would 
be $27.3 billion. Transportation, after 
sequestration, is still higher. 

And on and on, all the way down the 
list. I will include this analysis of Fed- 
eral spending in the RECORD because I 
PME it is important that people know 
this. 
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I think a lot of people have just 
heard “sequestration” and think, “Oh, 
my goodness, the sky is falling. We are 
not operating. We are going to slash 
and gut all these programs.” That is 
not really the case. 

I think if you look at most of these 
figures you would find out that even 
after the sequestration goes forward— 
which it may well go forward to- 
night—that they still have more 
money to spend in 1988 than they had 
in 1987. So I do not find that totally 
fiscally irresponsible, as a lot of people 
may be alluding to. 

I will tell you what I do think is fis- 
cally irresponsible, and I think prob- 
ably one of the bigger challenges that 
we have. We have talked about deficit 
reduction but at the same time we are 
talking about deficit reduction we 
have a multitude of programs that are 
mushrooming from either the House 
and/or the Senate that are well out- 
side of any of the budget negotiations 
that I hear, but they are moving and 
they are moving rapidly and they are 
extremely expensive and I question 
whether or not we can afford these. 

If we are going to be serious about 
deficit reduction we should be telling 
our negotiators, in addition to the ne- 
gotiations, let us make sure we do not 
add a bunch of new, expensive pro- 
grams. Let us make sure that that 
caveat is on there because every single 
day there have been reports of a new 
program that has been introduced. I 
have heard several of my colleagues 
say yes, we need to be across the board 
and we need to contain entitlements. 
Just a couple of weeks ago in the 
Senate and in the House we passed the 
most expensive, most expansionistic 
example of an entitlement program in 
our country’s history, certainly since 
1965, with the so-called catastrophic 
health insurance amendments with 
the drug benefit. 

In the Senate bill we said that by 
1993 we are going to pay for all drugs. 
All drugs will be covered and that goes 
into effect under the House bill effec- 
tive next year, Effective 1988 or 1989, 
all drugs will be covered, 80 percent of 
the cost above $500, estimated cost: $6 
billion by 1990 and in my opinion they 
grossly underestimated the cost. 

The demand for that program will 
be enormous, not to mention the cost 
of catastrophic health coverage for 
the long-term health care costs. That 
is another $6 billion per year by the 
year 1990. 

That has already happened. What 
about all those examples that say: 
“Hey, wait a minute, we want to be fis- 
cally prudent. That is a pay-as-you-go 
program.” The demands on that pro- 
gram will greatly exceed our ability to 
pay and then we are going to be in a 
real dilemma. Are we going to tell 
people what drug you are going to be 
able to pay for? Who is going to be 
able to get what drug because we do 
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not have enough money? So you are 
going to have the Secretary of HHS 
playing God, trying to determine 
which drugs will be covered and which 
ones will not. 

There are other examples of such 
programs. In today’s newspaper, the 
Washington Post, today it says a $2.5 
billion day care bill is proposed, intro- 
duced in the Senate, I believe, with 22 
cosponsors; $2.5 billion. This is a new 
program as of today. It is interesting, 
the same day that we have been talk- 
ing about deficit reduction. 

Yesterday there was an article in the 
paper that talked about a House wel- 
fare program. It is going to move for- 
ward. It is going to have a cost of $5.5 
billion over a 5-year period of time. We 
passed, and I know the Presiding Offi- 
cer is aware of this, an energy appro- 
priation bill on the floor of the Senate 
earlier this week. We passed it. We 
told the State, whoever would take the 
nuclear repository, that is $100 million 
per year; whoever would take the mon- 
itored retrievable storage, that is $50 
million a year that we will give you 
forever. This is kind of expensive. 

We have other situations? We have 
got a bill pending that will probably 
come up in another week or so that 
says well, we are going to pay repara- 
tions for people who were interned 
during World War II, Japanese intern- 
ment; costs $1.25 billion. 

We have a trade bill in conference 
that has new budget authority of $4 
plus billion. It has a $980 million pro- 
gram for worker training. 

We have a housing bill that the 
Senate has sent back to the conferees. 
Hopefully they will work it out and 
make it more financially responsible. 

The President asked for $10 billion 
in the Housing bill. The Senate has 
the bill that says well, it is $15.6, but 
OMB says it is really closer to $19 bil- 
lion per year. Do you know what? 
OMB is right because in that $15.6 bil- 
lion we kind of forgot, well, there is a 
Nehemiah program in there. But it 
said such sums are necessary. It is in 
there. It is going to cost money. 

What is the Nehemiah program? It 
is a program for housing. You say, 
well, I am for housing. This is a pro- 
gram that says we are going to give 
you a $15,000 loan but in the $15,000 
loan, whoever happens to get it, you 
do not have to pay any interest or 
principal. It is a heck of a loan and yet 
it is in the housing bill which is pend- 
ing. It is going to be sent to the Presi- 
dent in the not-too-distant future, and 
I hope he vetoes it and I hope we have 
the courage to sustain the veto. 

The costs of that bill is $19 billion 
and again, the President was asking 
for $10. Last year we spent about $15 
and now we have got a housing bill 
before us that is $19 billion. Again, 
you talk about fiscal irresponsibility; 
that bothers me. 
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What I liked, what I heard today 
and what I heard yesterday, what I 
heard from several of my colleagues 
over the last couple of weeks, they 
said: We have got to do something. We 
have got to make difficult decisions. 
We have got to be courageous. We 
have got to bring the deficit down and 
I applaud those decisions and I compli- 
ment them for their courage and con- 
viction, and I say let us take them up 
on it. Let us do it. Let us come up with 
a significant package. 

I know that right now or in another 
3 or 4 minutes our negotiators are 
going to be meeting with the White 
House personnel and they are going to 
be working to come up with the final 
touches on a package. Maybe they will 
come up with a package. I think a lot 
of us have concluded that the package 
does not do enough towards real defi- 
cit reduction. I would like to see us do 
more. Many of us have stated that we 
could do more and we should do more. 
I just hope that we will have the cour- 
age to do more than the deficit pack- 
age. I also hope that we will have the 
courage when we see long-term health 
care at a cost of $25 billion or child 
care at $2.5 billion or House welfare 
provision at $5.5 billion or a trade bill 
that costs $4 billion plus. 

I hope that we will have the cour- 
age, then, as well, to start staying no; 
to start turning down those bills; start 
sustaining vetoes. I hope the President 
will have the courage to veto and then 
I hope that we would sustain those 
vetoes. 

I think that is really where the 
battle needs to be fought, where the 
battle will be fought and unfortunate- 
ly where the taxpayers have been 
losing the battle for the last several 
years. I hope that we can see the fiscal 
responsibility that we have heard 
talked about this last Friday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Washington Post news- 
paper article by Sandra Evans and the 
analysis of appropriations from the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
$2.5 BILLION Day CARE BILL PROPOSED— 

FAST-TRACK LEGISLATION CALLED RESPONSE 

TO ‘CHILD CARE CRISIS’ 

(By Sandra Evans) 

Congressional child care advocates, 
backed by 95 national organizations, intro- 
duced a $2.5 billion bill yesterday that 
would fund more day care slots, help fami- 
lies pay for care and set minimum federal 
standards. 

The sponsors, including key Democrats 
but only a few Republicans, promised to put 
the legislation on a fast track for consider- 
ation next year. While acknowledging the 
difficulty of getting such an expensive new 
program approved, especially during such 
budget-conscious times, proponents said the 
magnitude of what they called “child care 
crisis” warrants the cost. 
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“The horror stories [about child care] are 
going to continue unless we do something 
about them,” said Rep. Dale E. Kildee (D- 
Mich.), who introduced the bill in the House 
with 126 cosponsors. 

The Senate bill was introduced by Sen. 
Christopher J. Dodd (D-Conn.), chairman of 
the Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Subcommittee on Children. With 22 cospon- 
sors, the bill is supported by eight of nine 
Democratic members of the full committee, 
including Chairman Edward M. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.). 

The legislation, called the Act for Better 
Child Care Services, would put 75 percent of 
its funding into financial assistance for 
working parents with incomes up to 115 per- 
cent of their state median. It also provides 
for: 

Development of minimum federal child 
care standards, including  staff-to-child 
ratios and personnel qualifications. 

A 20 percent state match to federal funds. 

Grants and loans to expand child care 
programs, train workers, create information 
and referral services and to monitor pro- 
grams and enforce standards. 

Sen. Orrin G. Hatch (R-Utah), ranking 
minority member of the labor committee, 
meanwhile has introduced his own child 
care bill The proposal, costing а more 
modest $375 million the first year, would 
give communities “seed money” to start 
child care projects and relies on the states 
to set child care standards with federal as- 
sistance, 

The Hatch bill also would give employers 
tax incentives to set up worksite day care 
centers and would simplify tax require- 
ments for home-based providers. Hatch, a 
conservative, said he wants to work with 
Dodd and Kennedy to fashion a child care 
bill that can make it through Congress with 
conservative support. 

“This is going to be my number one legis- 
lative priority,” Hatch said yesterday in an 
interview, acknowledging that he had had 
to be “educated” on the need for child care. 

“It's preferable to have parents raise the 
children in the home, but with 54 percent of 
women working, it’s apparent that no one is 
in the home,” he said. 

Proponents of the $2.5 billion bill were en- 
couraged by Hatch’s legislation, but they 
expect a fight with the Reagan administra- 
tion. 

“I am sympathetic with the need to push 
the chíld care agenda," said Dodie Living- 
ston, Health and Human Services commis- 
sioner of children, youth, and families, but 
she added that “the administration is going 
to choke over the $2.5 billion." 

The administration generally has opposed 
federal regulation of day care, she noted. 


ANALYSIS OF APPROPRIATIONS, FISCAL YEARS 1987-88 
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Source: Senate Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. NICKLES. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor and I suggest the absence of 
а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Delaware is recog- 
nized. 


CUTTING THE DEFICIT 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, here we 
are, 1 month after the decline on Wall 
Street, staring at mandatory across- 
the-board budget cuts imposed by 
Gramm-Rudman, and what is Con- 
gress doing? Nothing. Empty rhetoric 
has infested the Halls of this Hill and 
been inflicted on the American 
public—people who have been support- 
ive enough to believe that something 
was going to be done. But today, the 
darkest secret on Capitol Hill is what 
we are going to do to restore the confi- 
dence of America by cutting our defi- 
cit. 

For 5 weeks, now, we have been 
banking on the work of a summit, 
members of the administration and 
Members of Congress who were sup- 
posedly working toward a solution. 
What is the result? Rumors of an 
agreement which apparently would in- 
clude only minimal spending cuts and 
a major tax increase for the American 
people. 

Frankly, I am disappointed with the 
direction taken in these budget negoti- 
ations. While the intentions of the ne- 
gotiators were honorable, I believe the 
outcome is а sham, coordinated, and 
executed to placate the hardworking 
American taxpayer. The proposed 
package will do little or nothing to cut 
Government spending while virtually 
assuring а giant tax increase for the 
American taxpayer. 

For me, the only disappointment 
greater than the drop in the stock 
market is Congress' inability to deal 
with the deficit. To me, the actions 
represent an irony. The package being 
considered will contain something like 
$9 billion in new taxes in 1988. These 
will be increased to $14 billion in 1989. 
And by contrast, as I said, the spend- 
ing cuts are minimal. They are intend- 
ed only to be а sugar-coating to con- 
vince the American taxpayer to swal- 
low а tax increase. But I, for one, be- 
lieve it will not work. 

However, the irony is compounded 
when we consider that as we try to 
send а message of stability and even 
improvement to Wall Street, we do 
just the opposite by passing appropria- 
tion bills whose levels are much higher 
than last year, and new programs, 
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such as a catastrophic health insur- 
ance program, whose self-financing is 
questionable, at best. 

Unfortunately, this is not surprising. 
Our history clearly demonstrates that 
Congress cannot restrain its spending 
habits. It is not on a sound budget, 
and consequently—according to а 
study I released—we found that every 
$1 of tax increases generates $1.58 in 
additional spending. 

Unfortunately, what has happened 
in Washington is that Congress has 
found it easier to trim the taxpayer 
rather than to trim spending. Even 
now, there is an unfair proposal to 
take back the reduction of tax rates 
that we promised last year. This be- 
comes even more unfair when we still 
take away the deductions that were to 
be exchanged for those lower tax 
rates. Simply, Congress is considering 
to renege on the bargain it made with 
the American taxpayer. 

This is not only unfair, but, again, it 
is not the message we want to send to 
our constituents—that we are going to 
take their deductions, but keep their 
tax rates the same. The American 
people know that if their rates are 
frozen this year, they are likely never 
to get the reductions they have been 
promised. 

Mr. President, we must allow the re- 
covery to continue. We are in the 60th 
month of growth. We must encourage 
the entrepreneurial spirit of America 
to flourish and create new markets, 
invent new products, grow excellent 
produce, manufacture quality mer- 
chandise, and create new jobs. And 
while we allow the economy to contin- 
ue strong, we must take action to over- 
come the deficit through reductions in 
spending. 

One little known fact is that, accord- 
ing to Congressional Budget Office es- 
timates, revenues will grow an average 
of $70 billion a year over the next 5 
years without—and I emphasize with- 
out—legislative tax increases. By 1992, 
about $350 billion will have been 
added to Federal revenues. If only 
Congress сап restrain spending 
growth, we should be able to achieve 
our goal of a balanced budget. 

There are a number of areas where 
closer scrutiny can provide greater ef- 
ficiency and cost-effectiveness. Simply, 
government can cut back. The time 
has come to make the “harder 
choices,” to get the President and Con- 
gress together, to examine real spend- 
ing cuts and the real role of the Feder- 
al Government. 

Consequently, I have sponsored or 
endorsed several proposals to cut Gov- 
ernment spending. I endorse the ideal 
of legislation for a modified freeze on 
discretionary spending for savings of 
$6 to $7 billion. This, of course, does 
not include a reduction in Social Secu- 
rity or Federal retiree cost-of-living in- 
creases. I also believe we should pro- 
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ceed ahead and enact the spending re- 
ductions agreed upon by the congres- 
sional authorizing committees. 

I believe we should phase out subsi- 
dies on agricultural products. And we 
should enact legislative proposals 
mandating a Federal employee early 
retirement option. It surprises me that 
as we look for sure-fire, easy ways to 
cut back, we cannot get agreement on 
this one proposal—a proposal that is 
supported by Federal workers, and will 
create better career opportunities for 
women, minorities, and our young 
work force. This proposal, alone, could 
save as much as $3 billion over the 
next 5 years. But we shouldn’t stop 
here. 

We should also close unnecessary 
military bases. And finally, we should 
trim the growth in military procure- 
ment by postponing acquisition of ad- 
ditional aircraft carriers. 

You all know my feelings about mili- 
tary waste and abuse. Our Govern- 
ment can save literally billions of dol- 
lars by demonstrating the same care in 
shopping for hardware that the Amer- 
ican consumer must demonstrate. Our 
defense programs must operate with a 
mentality of finite resources. 

These, however, are only a few, pre- 
liminary areas where we can become 
more financially responsible. To care 
for the people’s taxes is an extremely 
important trust, and I hope that as 
the White House team meets with our 
colleagues we will find these ideas and 
others more thoroughly developed. 
Today, the deficit is a problem. In 
fact, it is the problem. And if we take 
action, our future will be bright and 
prosperous. And in my book, that is 
the kind of future that Americans 
want. And frankly, that is the kind of 
future that Americans deserve. 

Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
one of about 25 Senators, who are co- 
sponsors of the freeze resolution 
which has just been introduced by 
Senators KASSEBAUM, HOLLINGS, EXON, 
and а host of others. When I speak of 
& freeze, I am talking about a freeze 
on spending and a freeze on tax rates 
for 1988. 

This was a very difficult decision for 
me, Mr. President, because it is un- 
pleasant and it works a hardship on a 
lot of people. But the truth is, and it 
has been said here many ways and 
many times in the past 30 days, the 
party is over. As former Secretary of 
the Treasury Pete Peterson said in а 
recent article in Atlantic, We're in 
the morning after." You can point to 
the blame in a lot of different direc- 
tions, but that doesn't solve the prob- 
lem, though it sometimes helps to un- 
derstand it. When it comes to the 
freeze that we are proposing on all 
spending and a freeze on tax rates, let 
me first discuss the freeze on tax 
rates, But before I do that, let me say 
that this is а sense-of-the-Congress 
resolution. It will not be binding. But 
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if we can get over 50 votes in both 
Houses for this freeze, in my opinion, 
the next step will be to make it 
become law. 

Now I have heard arguments that if 
we freeze tax rates at the 1987 level, 
the wealthiest people in this country 
will not get a cut of 10 percent in their 
tax rates next year. That's true. As 
you know, the highest tax rate this 
year is 38% percent. That is the high- 
est rate. And if we allow the next tax 
cut to go into effect next January, 
that rate is cut to 28 percent. And you 
just heard it said that this would be a 
betrayal of faith by the Congress in 
denying those people the cuts they 
have been promised. 

First I want to say, Mr. President, 
October 19 changed everything in this 
country, and if we do nothing we are 
saying please give us another 500- 
point drop in the market so we can 
Screw up our courage and do what we 
need to do. And second, when it comes 
to promise to the American people, it 
is the chief executive officers in New 
York and Boston and Los Angeles and 
Chicago who are calling up here and 
saying, "Raise taxes or do whatever 
you have to do, but, for Pete's sake, 
get that deficit down." 

This is an opportunity to comply 
with what they are asking and allow 
them to share in the sacrifice of doing 
it. 

Third, Mr. President, when it comes 
to promises to the American people, 
let me refresh everybody's memory, in- 
cluding the 89 Senators who voted for 
the tax cut in 1981. I did not vote for 
it. I think it was probably the proudest 
moment of my political career when I 
voted no to the so-called Economic Re- 
covery Tax Act of 1981, which caused 
the U.S. Treasury to start writing $200 
billion worth of hot checks a year just 
to keep this place operating. 

What was the promise then? The 
promise was that we can cut your 
taxes by $750 billion over the next 3 
years, spend $1.5 trillion on defense 
and balance the budget because we are 
going to create so much economic ac- 
tivity in this country the Treasury will 
not be able to hold all the taxes we are 
going to collect. 

I said and I still say my second-grade 
arithmetic teacher would be whirling 
in her grave if she thought I believed 
that. 

It made no sense then and now we 
know it never made any sense period. 
So to all the Senators who say this 
will be breaking faith with the Ameri- 
can people, how about the promise 
that you made in 1981 to the Ameri- 
can people that you could have it all, 
tax cuts, defense increases and a bal- 
anced budget. Talk about a siren song, 
talk about а broken promise—not just 
& broken promise to the people who 
believed it then but а breach of faith 
with my children and yours and your 
grandchildren, who аге ultimately 
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going to be the ones who suffer for 
the profligate, irresponsible fiscal poli- 
cies of the past 7 years. 

Mr. President, just to make sure ev- 
erybody understands what I am talk- 
ing about and that this is not pure 
rhetoric, let me give you the figures of 
what has happened. In 1986, the tax 
cut of 1981 cost the Treasury $209 bil- 
lion. In 1986, we did not collect $209 
billion that we should have otherwise 
collected if we had not passed that ir- 
responsible tax cut of 1981. 

By 1982, when the Republicans were 
in control of the U.S. Senate—they 
had taken control in 1980—even they 
said this is going to be an unmitigated 
disaster and went to the White House 
and said, “Мг. President, if we do not 
rectify this terrible mistake, you are 
going to have deficits that we cannot 
print enough money to cover." And so 
we passed a tax increase in 1982 and 
that tax produced $46.7 billion last 
year. And then we passed a Social Se- 
curity Reform Act in 1983 and another 
tax increase in 1984, and when you 
deduct all the tax increases that we 
have passed since that unfortunate 
day in 1981, we still have a net loss in 
1986 of $132 billion. 

Let me tell you another piece of un- 
happy news. You heard the President 
the other night trying to calm Wall 
Street. He finally felt compelled to go 
on all three networks and tell Wall 
Street that we are really moving down 
here, deficit reduction is in progress. 
And he said we reduced the deficit this 
past year, 1987, from $221 billion to 
$148 billion. 

Wnhat the President did not tell you 
is that the way we did that was by 
using surplus trust funds. What is a 
trust fund? Social Security is a trust 
fund. The highway funds are trust 
funds. The airport fund is a trust 
fund. The unemployment insurance 
fund is à trust fund and that means 
that money cannot be spent for any 
other purpose. 

Well, what happened last year? The 
reason the deficit went from $221 bil- 
lion to $148 billion was because we 
took $73 billion in surplus trust funds, 
put it in the Treasury. For example, 
Social Security took in $23 billion 
more last year than it paid out. We 
put that on the deficit. All the trust 
funds took in more than they paid out, 
and we took that money and put it 
into the Treasury to reduce the defi- 
cit. And that is one of the reasons the 
deficit was down. If you take that out, 
the structural deficit would still have 
been $221 billion last year. 

So, Mr. President, when it comes to 
promises, can you think of a worst 
breach of faith ever in the history of 
this country than the promise of 1981 
that we can cut taxes by these colossal 
sums, which was called the Kemp- 
Roth bill, and still balance the budget? 
And what happened? I will tell you 
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what happened. I stood right here at 
this very desk in 1981 and said if you 
vote for this, you are going to create 
deficits big enough to choke a mule. 
There is no way to avoid it. I would 
like to feel like a prophet but it was 
only common sense. We wound up cre- 
ating deficits bigger than required to 
choke a mule. 

As for the President of the United 
States—the linchpin of his entire 
public career, and every public utter- 
ance he ever made before he became 
President was, “There is no free 
lunch”. And the minute he became 
President, he started trying to prove 
he was wrong. But the truth is he was 
right when he said it the first time. 
There is no such thing as a free lunch. 

Mr. President, the negotiators who 
have sat off the Senate floor here for 
the past 4 weeks trying to come up 
with a plan to reduce the deficit so the 
sequester of the Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings Act would not take effect. I know 
they are men of good will. They are in- 
telligent men. I know they have done 
the best they could given the con- 
straints under which they operate. 
When they are told that you may not 
raise taxes one dime more than you 
cut spending and you may not include 
this and that and the other, they have 
had a very tough time coming up with 
a $30 to $31 billion cut for 1988. And 
they have done it in a way that is not 
going to be very popular when it hits 
the floor of the Senate. 

In my opinion the freeze that Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM and the rest of us have in- 
troduced here today is an infinitely 
better way. But that is not to say that 
this is the only way. This freeze would 
reduce the deficit next year by about 
$32 billion and you can add a lot of 
money that the negotiator found sit- 
ting off the Senate floor here in the 
last 4 weeks, and in my opinion we 
could reduce the deficit next year be- 
tween $40 billion and $45 billion with- 
out really seriously and adversely af- 
fecting anybody. 

In our proposal we set out $13.2 bil- 
lion that we gained by not giving away 
that tax cut starting January 1. In my 
opinion, that figure is low. I think the 
figure is closer to $16.5 billion. But let 
me also ask Mr. President, who is 
going to be affected if we do not cut 
taxes again January 1? 

Under our proposal, under a bill that 
I wil introduce momentarily, the 
people who make over $200,000 a year. 
If we do not freeze these rates, these 
taxpayers wil get an average of 
almost $5,000 in tax cuts. Can you 
think of anything more obscene than 
for this body to be negotiating cuts in 
the cost-of-living increases for retirees 
and veterans and Social Security re- 
cipients while at the same time giving 
away $8 billion more dollars in tax 
cuts to the people who make over 
$200,000 a year? 
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If being а Democrat says that is ob- 
scene, I am а Democrat. And I must 
say on behalf of those people the very 
rich, they have more to lose, and in 
my opinion they would be happy to 
support this freeze. They are not 
asking for another $5,000 cut. 

Did you know, Mr. President, that 
the average income of the 596,000 tax- 
payers in this country who made over 
$200,000 in 1987 was $480,000, and it is 
estimated by the Joint Tax Committee 
that in 1988 their income will average 
$529,000. Those people surely can 
forego one Mercedes to try to save this 
country. That does not seem to be 
asking too much. 

I am not denegrating those people. I 
have been trying to join them all my 
life. But I know a lot of the chief exec- 
utive officers in this country. They 
would be delighted with what we are 
doing because they know it is real. 
And they would know that Congress is 
finally facing up to its responsibilities. 

So, Mr. President, if we are really se- 
rious around here about wanting to 
send a message to the financial mar- 
kets of this country, and indeed to the 
world, if we want to tell the American 
people that we suddenly realize the 
party is over, this freeze is an ideal 
way to do it. And I hope we can get 
well over 50 votes for this proposition. 

I know there are some politically 
volatile things in this freeze. But we 
have straddled all the fences that can 
be straddled around here. So it is time 
to face up to our responsibilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my very brief comments 
which follow this be treated as a sepa- 
rate speech in order to introduce a bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 1893—RELATING TO EXTEN- 
SION OF INDIVIDUAL INCOME 
TAX RATES IN EFFECT IN 1987 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I am 
& cosponsor of the Kassebaum, and 
others freeze which includes a freeze 
on tax rates for 1988. And it says that 
instead of cutting tax rates to 28 per- 
cent next year, we will leave the top 
rate at 38% percent; and that we will 
also allow the capital gains rate to 
stay in effect at 28 percent. The busi- 
ness community ought to like that. 
But we would also continue phasing 
out passive losses, phasing out all 
other deductions that we partially 
eliminated last year such as deduc- 
tions on consumer interest. I am told 
by the Joint Tax Committee—and I 
will introduce this in the RECORD, Mr. 
President—that a simple freeze on per- 
sonal income—bear in mind the freeze 
proposal that has been offered here 
today includes a freeze on both corpo- 
rate rates and personal rates will 
produce $8.2 billion. This bill only in- 
cludes personal rates. But to give you 
some idea of what we are talking 
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about, by freezing rates, increasing the 
standard deduction to $5,000, and the 
personal exemption to $1,950, we give 
а small tax cut to persons making 
under $50,000 next year. The people 
who make between $50,000 and $75,000 
on average would pay $158 more. And 
the $8.2 billion would come from 
people who make over $75,000 a year 
but principally from the people that 
are making over $100,000 a year. ` 

If we do not do this, Mr. President, 
people making over $200,000 a year 
will receive a new tax cut next year, on 
average, of $4,384 while people making 
$20,000 to $75,000 would get an in- 
crease in taxes. 

For example, if we let the new rates 
go into effect in 1988, those in the 
$20,000 to $30,000 income category 
would pay $109 more; $30,000 to 
$40,000 would pay $178 more; $40,000 
to $50,000 would pay $249 more. 

Mr. President, I will insert this table 
in the RECORD іп a moment. 

I simply want to say that this pro- 
posal does not break faith with the 
American people. What it does is to re- 
store the faith of the American people 
in the ability of Congress and the 
President to address the most dramat- 
ic economic problem this country has 
faced since the Great Depression. 

There is no doubt in the mind of a 
single Member of the U.S. Senate 
what is going to happen if we do noth- 
ing. There is not a doubt in the mind 
of anybody in the U.S. Senate that if 
we only reduce the $23 billion required 
by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings bill, 
we are not going to get a deficit reduc- 
tion next year. 

I find it galling and appalling to 
hear people saying we cannot raise 
taxes more than $10 billion. Do you 
know what $10 billion in tax increases 
amounts to next year? It is 1 percent 
of the amount that was lost on the 
stock markets in one 6-hour period on 
October 19. The stock markets and the 
investors in the stock markets lost $1 
trillion in one 6-hour period, and the 
tax increase of $10 billion that the ne- 
gotiators have been talking about rep- 
resents 1 percent of our total budget 
for 1988, and to hear some people 
around here tell it, the economy will 
come apart if you increase taxes by 
that amount. 

My ЫШ does not raise taxes a dime. 
It just says that this is no time to be 
cutting taxes. I cannot imagine a sane, 
rational person not believing that that 
was a perfectly acceptable part of the 
solution. 

So, Mr. President, I urge my col- 
leagues to cosponsor this bill in con- 
junction with the freeze on all spend- 
ing and tax brackets that has already 
been introduced today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following material 
printed іп the Recorp: a schedule of 
the net effect of major enacted legisla- 
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tion for years 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, 
and 1990; a letter I have received this 
day from the Joint Tax Committee 
setting out that my bill would save 
$8.2 billion in 1988, $17.1 billion in 
1989, and $20.5 billion in 1990; an arti- 
cle I wrote which was published in the 
New York Times on November 18, 
1987. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


NET EFFECT OF MAJOR ENACTED LEGISLATION ON 
RECEIPTS 1 
[ln bilions of dollars] 


1986. 1987 1988 1989 1990 1%5- 


— 209.8 — 238.5 — 258.7 — 282.0 —3094 — 1,2984 


. 467 568 588 582 99 2804 
4 45 47 49 ы $1 24.2 
. 102 121 46 30 238 1017 
Compliance Act 
4 1983... —21] —17 -18 —20 -25  —100 
Railroad Retirement 
Revenue Act of 1983... 11 1 10 11 11 54 
Deficit Reduction Act ol 


161 220 253 27 311 1221 


127 


-2% 


26 28 24 10 88 


06 10 1 li 39 
n 9.5 


s. —186 —09 —117 -90 -12 
Net tax 
reduction......... —1324 — 117.5 —1364 — 164.4 — 193.1 —7438 
ADDENDUM 
Net effect on receipts 
by source _ 
Individual income 
tus — 134.4 — 157.0 — 186.2 — 216.9 — 238.6 — 933.2 
ii 
uc en, —8 185 197 206 242 68.3 
Social 
taxes and 


‘ON, 
Washington, DC, November 20, 1987. 
Hon. DALE BUMPERS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR Bumpers: This is a revised 
revenue estimate of your request relating to 
а proposal that would modify the 1986 Tax 
Reform Act. The proposal is a modified 
freeze of the tax rates, to all individual tax- 
payers at the 1987 level for tax years 1988, 
1989 and 1990. 

Standard deductions under present law 
are set at $5,000 for joint returns, $3,000 for 
single returns, and $4,400 for head of house- 
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hold returns, and indexed starting in 1989. 
These standard deductions and the 1987 
rate brackets are indexed starting in 1988 in 
the same manner as under present law. The 
personal exemption under present law is set 
at $1,950 in 1988, $2,000 in 1989 and indexed 
starting in 1990. 

We have estimated this proposal to have 
the following effect on fiscal year budget re- 
ceipts: 


attached table for calendar years 1988, 1989 
and 1990. 
If we can be of any additional help in this 
matter, please feel free to contact me. 
Sincerely, 


Davin Н. Brockway. 


DISTRIBUTIONAL IMPACT OF APPLYING 1987 TAX RATES IN 
1988, 1989, 1990 WITH INDEXING ADJUSTMENT, FOR 
ALL TAXPAYERS IN EACH INCOME CLASS 


Income class (thousands of 1987 Change in Percentage Тах change 
dolars) "iM шоу 9 от 
tax of income 
~ "3s 28 
2400-94 -4 
9 -2 
2 ZH 22 
E zd Еў 
158 20 3 
108 75 12 
2465 32 17 
207% 152 33 
1% 40 4 
-$l  -84  -0 
1 Sc. ovo Eri 
80 IC "ёл zs 
$40 n 
$50 192 24 3 
$75 1,164 78 12 
$1 2681 95 18 
$ 21975 157 35 
257 45 5 
Calendar 

0 to $10... „ -M3  -0 
jl 5 c MU = 
b -92 -44 -3 
ро» s <a 22 
to —14 -3 -4 
59 5 198 23 3 
75 to 12% 19 13 
$100 to $200 29 94 18 
$200 йв. nan 155 35 
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To Сот THE Dericit КЕЕР "87 Tax RATES 
(By Dale Bumpers) 


Wasxincton.—If President Reagan is seri- 
ous about everything being on the table, 
there are $50 billion in deficit reductions 
that the budget negotiators have left un- 
touched and, indeed, un This $50 
billion is not money that would be extracted 
from taxpayers but money that will be lost 
unless something is done. 

Here is the proposal: Leave the 1987 per- 
sonal income tax rates in effect for 1988, 
1989 and 1990. This would save $9 billion in 
1988, $19 billion in 1989 and $23 billion in 
1990, in a way that is patently equitable. 

I can already hear the howls that this 
would breach our contract with the Ameri- 
can people and abrogate the tax reform law. 
Believe me, this is one contract a vast ma- 
jority of Americans would love to see 
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broken, especially if they were assured it 
was going for deficit reduction. 

Freezing rates at the 1987 levels means 
that wage earners making $75,000 or less 
(about 90 percent of the taxpayers) would 
almost all be better off than they would 
under the 1988 rates. Why? Because there 
are five tax brackets in the 1987 law, begin- 
ning with 11 percent and going to 38.5 per- 
cent, whereas there are only two rates in 
1988: 15 percent and 28 percent. 

As the Joint Tax Committee has pointed 
out, even though many tax loopholes and 
deductions have been eliminated, taxpayers 
earning more than $200,000 annually would 
pay on average $4,384 less if the 1988 rates 
are allowed to go into effect. Those earning 
between $75,000 and $200,000 would receive 
very modest tax cuts, while those earning 
between $20,000 and $75,000 would actually 
pay more than they would in 1987: $100 to 
$450 more on average. 

In other words, next year's cut will go 
almost exclusively to the wealthiest taxpay- 
ers. I believe that when it finally dawns on 
people earning $30,000 а year that they are 
paying the same tax rate as T. Boone Pick- 
ens, they're going to be offended, and may 
even ask how this all happened. 

The President would argue that my pro- 
posal represents a tax increase. But how can 
leaving existing rates where they are be an 
increase? There is one thing for sure, and 
that is that if nothing is done, а $17 billion 
personal and corporate tax cut will take 
effect in January 1988. And will all those 
who favor cutting taxes again, given our 
deficit problems please stand up? 

Freezing tax rates would be attractive to 
the business community because it would 
leave the maximum capital gains rate at 28 
percent instead of letting it rise to 33 per- 
cent as scheduled. 

In 1981, the top rate on personal income 
was 70 percent; under the tax bill of 1981, it 
was reduced to 50 percent; this year, it was 
reduced to 38.5 percent, and next year it will 
drop to 28 percent—about where it was 
under Calvin Coolidge. In a slightly longer 
period, the maximum capital gains rate 
went from 49 percent to 28 percent to 20 
percent, and the holding period was reduced 
from one year to six months. 

Last year's deficit cut was deceptive be- 
cause it resulted from a prodigious, one-time 
windfall in capital gains taxes. Revenues in- 
creased $85 billion—$50 billion more than 
the average increase we have seen in recent 
years. And our trust funds ran an unprece- 
dented $73 billion surplus—$23 billion from 
Social Security alone. In short, without 
using surpluses from trust funds, the deficit 
would have been $221 billion last year 
rather than $148 billion and, but for the 
revenue windfall would have been even 
greater. 

When we consider the revenues lost from 
the market crash, the billions lost if we 
allow the 1988 rates to take effect and an 
almost certain slower growth rate in 1988, it 
goes without saying that if $23 billion to $30 
billion is all our budget negotiators can 
come up with, the deficit will rise again next 
year. And with confidence in our economy 
shaken to its foundation, President Reagan 
is one of the few people I know who think 
cutting taxes again is a swell idea. 

Finally, there has been talk that the 
budget compromise might include a cut in 
cost of living benefits for Social Security re- 
cipients, veterans and retired people, based 
on the argument that we must all share in 
the sacrifices. If it does, how in the world 
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сап we reconcile that with whopping tax 
cuts for the rich? 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BUMPERS. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK 
OBSERVANCE 


Mr. FORD. Mr. President, as we pre- 
pare to celebrate Thanksgiving and 
then Christmas, it is appropriate that 
the Congress and the Nation give re- 
newed attention to the meaning 
behind these important holidays. 

The 47th annual observance of Na- 
tional Bible Week will take place 
throughout the United States from 
November 22 to 29, 1987. This nonsec- 
tarian celebration is sponsored by an 
interfaith organization of lay men and 
women, the Laymen's National Bible 
Association. 

Ever since it was first observed in 
1941, the purpose of National Bible 
Week has been to remind all Ameri- 
cans of the Bible's importance, to mo- 
tivate Bible reading and study, and to 
reaffirm the founding principles of 
the United States. The goal of this ob- 
servance is to renew the sense of reli- 
gious heritage and purpose among all 
Americans. 

This observance seems of special im- 
portance this year in which we are 
celebrating the bicentennial of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
teachings found in the Bible have 
been a profound influence in shaping 
the history and character of our great 
Nation, and they continue to act as a 
vibrant force guiding us in national 
and personal life. 

The wisdom, ethics, and beauty 
found in the Bible's pages make this 
book & marvelous resource for knowl- 
edge as well A recent Gallup Poll 
found that 79 percent of the American 
public would not object to using the 
Bible in a constitutionally approved 
way as & learning tool in literature, 
history, and social study classes to 
better understand our laws, our cul- 
ture, and all humankind. This is testi- 
mony to the confidence our people 
place in the Bible as well as the imme- 
diacy of its message as seen by an 
overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Representative DAN Coars and I are 
currently serving as congressional co- 
chairmen for National Bible Week. We 
invite our congressional colleagues to 
call this important interfaith observ- 
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ance to the attention of their constitu- 
ents and to the States. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Forp). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXPANSION OF MAJOR LEAGUE 
BASEBALL 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished President for allow- 
ing me this opportunity to make a few 
comments. 

Mr. President, 10 days ago 14 Mem- 
bers of the Senate joined together and 
formed the task force on the expan- 
sion of major league baseball. We rep- 
resent areas, States of the country 
that believe that it is time for major 
league baseball to allow the free 
market to work, that it is time for 
major league baseball to recognize the 
facts that there are major population 
centers around the country that desire 
baseball, can support baseball and cer- 
tainly ought to have baseball, and we 
are dedicated to doing everything that 
we can to encourage major league 
baseball to expand. 

Needless to say, the city of Denver 
and the State of Colorado is one of the 
primary candidates, and we are deeply 
concerned and interested as Senators 
from a number of other States. 

Yesterday in the Rocky Mountain 
News, a very distinguished retired 
baseball executive, Mr. Robert 
Howsam, Sr., outlined a blueprint for 
the expansion of major league base- 
ball 


I wanted to share that with my col- 
leagues and include the rather exten- 
sive article from the Rocky Mountain 
News in the RECORD. 

Mr. Howsam has had a long and ex- 
tremely distinguished history in base- 
ball. His family initially owned the 
Denver Bears in the old Western 
League in the American Association. 

Mr. Howsam went on to become the 
architect of three World Series cham- 
pions: St. Louis in 1964, Cincinnati in 
1976 and 1977. 

Mr. Howsam, with Branch Rickey in 
the late 1950’s and early 1960’s was 
one of the founders of the Continental 
League, which was then an attempt to 
get major league baseball to expand in 
other areas in the country. This was 
before major league baseball began its 
expansion program in 1961. 

I would also add that the Howsam 
family has been long-time friends of 
my family’s and Bob Howsam, Sr.’s 
sons and I went to grade school to- 
gether many years ago in Denver. 
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Howsam's blueprint has four distinct 
elements in it: First, to award four 
new franchises, three to the National 
League and one to the American 
League, raising the number of major 
league teams to 30; second, giving the 
four new franchises 4 years to lead- 
time to build organizations and devel- 
op minor league farm systems and the 
fourth year to allow the new teams to 
take part in an expansion growth of 
major league players and enter the big 
leagues that season; third, realign the 
30 teams into six five-team leagues 
with three divisions in each league or 
create а three-league setup with five 
clubs in each division and two divisions 
in each league. Under a three-league 
setup the World Series would be decid- 
ed through a round robin format. And, 
fourth, help Congress realize the im- 
portance of antitrust protection not 
only for baseball but for all sports. 

Mr. Howsam has put together a very 
thoughtful and thorough presenta- 
tion, and I think his is precisely the 
kind of dialog and the kind of re- 
sponse that those of us on the Senate 
task force on the expansion of major 
league baseball would like to be able to 
enter into with the owners of major 
league baseball. 

We are looking forward to meeting 
very soon with the Commissioner of 
Baseball, Mr. Peter V. Ueberroth and 
looking forward to following that with 
discussions with A. Bartlett Giammati 
of the National League and Dr. Bobby 
Brown of the American League and 
other individuals to continue to ex- 
press our concern that we allow the 
marketplace to operate and to get 
major league baseball to work with us 
in expansion. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
very careful article by Mr. Norm 
Clarke, a very distinguished sports 
writer with the Rocky Mountain News 
be printed іп the Record following my 
comments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Rocky Mountain News, Nov. 19, 
1987] 
HowsamM OFFERS EXPANSION PLAN 
(By Norm Clarke) 

Convinced that a budding confrontation 
between politicians and Major League Base- 
ball must be avoided, Robert Howsam Sr. is 
proposing a compromise that “has a chance 
to make baseball stronger than ever.” 

It is Howsam’s blueprint for expansion. 

Howsam, the architect of three World 
Series champions (St. Louis, 1964, and Cin- 
cinnati, 1976 and 1977), believes a congres- 
sional group that is pressing for expansion 
should proceed with caution. 

Heated words could lead to hardened posi- 
tions and hurt expansion efforts, he said 
yesterday in an interview with the Rocky 
Mountain News. 

“Pressure only builds a wall and that’s not 
what is needed at this time,” said Howsam, 
who has found himself aligned with both 
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sides of the expansion issue at different 
times during his illustrious 40-year career in 
professional sports. 

Responding to questions in the wake of a 
move by 14 U.S. senators to pressure Major 
League Baseball into hastening the arrival 
of expansion, Howsam outlined a step-by- 
step plan that urges the major league 
owners to: 

Award four franchises, three to the Na- 
tional League and one to the American 
League, raising the number of major league 
teams to 30. 

Give the new franchises four years of lead 
time to build their organizations and devel- 
op farm systems. 

Either realign the 30 teams into six five- 
team divisions, three in each league, or 
create a three-league, or create a three- 
league setup, with five clubs to each division 
and two divisions to each league. Advan- 
tages would be having more games in a 
team’s own trade area, cutting down on 
travel and having more suitable time zones. 
With the three-league format, a round-robin 
World Series among the three champions 
would have to be considered. 

Help Congress realize the importance of 
some antitrust protection not only for base- 
ball, but for all professional sports. 

Formed and chaired by Sen. Tim Wirth, 
D-Colo., the Senate Task Force on Expan- 
sion of Major League Baseball has asked for 
meetings with commissioner Peter Ueber- 
roth and league presidents A. Bartlett 
Giammati of the National and Dr. Bobby 
Brown of the American. 

Several senators on the task force have 
said inaction by baseball could lead to the 
loss of its antitrust exemption. 

Howsam praised Wirth for not taking a 
shrill approach. In an interview with the 
News last week, Wirth refrained from point- 
edly referring to the antitrust threat. 

“I was happy to see that. Cooler heads 
must prevail,” said Howsam. “What is 
needed is a solution that is fair for every- 
body concerned. Fair to the fans who now 
have Major League Baseball in their cities. 
Fair to the present owners who have an in- 
vestment to be protected. Fair to baseball 
fans in areas that don’t have major league 
teams. 

“Іп trying to be all things to all people, 
it's not easy,” said Howsam. 

He said his proposals “might be an answer 
to that solution, or be, in a way, a founda- 
tion for it. 

“Гче been on both sides of the expansion 
question,” said Howsam, 69, one of the 
founders of the Continental League, which 
was formed in 1959 to bring big-league base- 
ball to new regions through the formation 
of a third league. He was also the founding 
owner of the Denver Broncos in the old 
American Football League. 

As a major league executive, Howsam 
fought National League expansion in the 
mid-1970s “because of the problems we 
faced—a shortage of player talent as well as 
contracts involving labor and other mat- 
ters.” 

Howsam’s plan takes into account the 
short supply of quality players. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that the 
major league owners have a justifiable con- 
cern about the shortage of talent available 
at the big-level," he said. “Тһе major league 
clubs must be protected so that the quality 
of the game does not to drop to such a low 
that fans would not support it.” 

Which is one of the reasons why Howsam 
recommends a four-year plan, a break from 
the traditional two-year startup. 
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“I think four years would be more palata- 
ble to the owners. That kind of lead time 
gives baseball an opportunity to solve some 
of the problems that expansion clubs faced 
in the past,” he said, “In addition, it would 
allow the major league clubs time to adjust 
and the new clubs to start to develop. The 
longer timetable would allow cities time to 
meet such criteria as the construction of 
new stadiums.” 

Since 1961, when Major League Baseball 
awarded the first of 10 expansion franchises 
over a 15-year period, no club has been 
given more than 18 months to prepare for 
entry into the big leagues. Toronto and Se- 
attle, the last two expansion teams, had one 
year and two weeks to organize before join- 
ing the American League in 1977. 

In 1959, Howsam, whose family owned the 
Denver Bears, joined Branch Rickey in 
forming the Continental League. With the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and New York Giants 
having moved to the West Coast, the Conti- 
nental League founders saw an opportunity 
to have Major League Baseball expand into 
New York, Houston, Denver, Toronto and 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

The plan worked, for a few cities. New 
York and Houston got teams—the Mets and 
Colt 45s (later the Astros). A year later, the 
Washington Senators moved to Minnesota, 
triggering a series of expansion moves, But 
Denver was left out in the cold. 

Howsam’s plan comes at a time when 
Major League Baseball is caught in an ex- 
pansion dilemma. 

American League owners want expansion 
to ease scheduling problems associated with 
having a 14-team league. The National 
League, with two fewer clubs since 1977, op- 
poses expansion for reasons tied to the 
economy and scheduling. 

By adding four teams, Major League Base- 
ball would avoid a legislative fight, have 
more workable numbers for scheduling, ap- 
pease the players union by creating new 
jobs, and start an overdue realignment proc- 
ess, 
"From what is being said, two teams 
would be too few and four would be the 
most likely number able to be accommodat- 
ed," said Howsam, speaking from his home 
in Glenwood Springs. 

Any more than four teams would be “а 
shock to the system," he said, referring to 
the number of players that would be needed 
to stock the new teams. Four teams would 
require 98 players; there are now 624 active 
roster players. 

Under Howsam's plan, the major league 
owners would spend the first year screerung 
and naming the cities in four areas and se- 
lecting ownership fitting the commissioner's 
and owners, criteria. 

The second year would involve the devel- 
opment of the new teams’ organization and 
farm clubs. The third year of development 
would enable clubs to form a nucleus so 
they could be more competitive when they 
enter the big leagues. 

Early in the fourth year, an expansion 
draft would be conducted to add major 
league players to the new franchises before 
spring training. 

One of Howsam’s main hopes is that the 
legislators will realize the importance of the 
antitrust exemption. 

“I hope what will come out of this 
(Senate) committee’s effort is that they will 
recognize the soundness of not only retain- 
ing antitrust for baseball, but granting some 
antitrust protection for all sports.” In that 
way, he said, the sports would be more 
stable for the future. 
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I thank the distinguished Chair and 
I note the absence of a quorum. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be recinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WIRTH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


JAPAN'S REFUSAL TO JOIN THE 
UNITED STATES OIL EMBARGO 
ON IRAN 


Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express to my colleagues my 
frustration and disappointment with 
Japan's continuing refusal to join our 
embargo on Iranian oil. Unfortunate- 
ly, Mr. President, this refusal seems to 
fit into a pattern of Japanese failure 
to live up to cooperative responsibil- 
ities, or to see beyond the narrowest 
and most short-sighted view of its own 
best interests. 

On October 7, this body unanimous- 
ly passed legislation to prohibit the 
import into the United States of all 
products of Iran. This was not a 
hollow gesture without cost or mean- 
ing. In 1986 and the first 7 months of 
1987, the United States imported over 
$1.5 billion of Iranian products— 
mostly oil. In essence, this country was 
helping to fund Iran's war with Iraq 
and its attempt to restrict the freedom 
of the seas in the Persian Gulf. So fi- 
nally, at long last, we acted. 

Iran continues to thwart United Na- 
tions efforts to bring hostilities to an 
end. While Iraq is not without fault in 
this conflict, it is, at least, prepared to 
stop fighting, and support United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 598, 
calling for a cease-fire and a negotiat- 
ed solution to the Iraq-Iran conflict. 
Iran has refused to agree. 

Increased international pressure on 
Iran is therefore essential. I applaud 
our administration's efforts in the Per- 
sian Gulf to demonstrate American de- 
termination to keep the seas open, and 
prevent Iran from spreading the war. I 
also applaud the President's October 
29 decision to embargo Iranian im- 
ports. But the United States cannot 
take this responsibility alone. Our 
allies, particularly those who benefit 
most from open sea lanes in the gulf, 
must pull their own weight. The fact 
of the matter is, Mr. President, that 
the Japanese are not and have refused 
to do so. 

I should note that, at this point, 
many of our European allies are pro- 
viding substantial assistance. Frankly, 
Mr. President, it is in their best inter- 
est. Much of the oil in the Persian 
Gulf is destined for Western Europe. 
A significant share of Persian Gulf oil, 
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however, is destined for Japan. 
Japan’s contribution to allied efforts 
in the gulf is abysmal. 

Japan is Iran’s biggest oil customer. 
Over 20 percent of Iran’s oil exports 
are bound for Japan. A Japanese em- 
bargo on Iranian oil would be a signifi- 
cant blow to Iran’s ability to sustain 
its war effort. Unlike that with the 
United States, trade between Iran and 
Japan is substantial. 

Japan could therefore play an influ- 
ential role in ending the conflict and 
yet it chooses not to. 

Western Europe, while also heavily 
dependent on Persian Gulf oil, none- 
theless has helped tremendously with 
our efforts to keep the sea lanes open. 
In refusing to join the United States 
in an oil embargo on Iran, Japan again 
rejects an appropriate opportunity to 
help the United States and her Euro- 
pean allies. 

Mr. President, Japan cannot contin- 
ue to have it both ways. As a major 
maritime economic power, Japan has 
the responsibility to do its share to 
keep free the flow in the Persian Gulf 
of the world’s economic life-blood, oil. 

The United States has assumed 
more than its fair share of responsibil- 
ities. Japan, however, wrings its hands 
and shies away from its commitments. 
I will remind my colleagues, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the United States receives 
less than 7 percent of its oil from the 
gulf while Japan receives over 60 per- 
cent. Here we are keeping these sea 
lanes open in order to help Western 
Europe and the Japanese and they 
wring their hands and shy away from 
their responsibilities because, after all, 
it may hurt their trade. 

Japan’s recent offer of economic as- 
sistance was heartening. They may 
have to buy spot oil on the open 
market at a higher cost, however. 

But, Mr. President, this offer took 
much urging, and is not nearly suffi- 
cient. Japan plans to provide naviga- 
tional aid systems; economic loans to 
Oman and Jordan; and a few million 
for U.N. peace efforts in the gulf. 

This is helpful, of course. But, Mr. 
President, it is unclear whether this 
commitment is any greater than that 
of Belgium or Holland. 

No one is asking Japan to make im- 
possible sacrifices. While it imports 
almost all of its oil, so do most West- 
ern nations, particularly those in 
Europe. Japan’s abdication of a mean- 
ingful role in addressing the problems 
in the gulf places an unfair and undue 
burden on other nations in the free 
world. 

This policy of having it both ways— 
of accepting benefits without sharing 
burdens—appears pervasive in Japan’s 
international marketing policies as 
well. Just this morning, Mr. President, 
the Washington Post reported that 
the Commerce Department ruled for 
the third time in 3 months that Japa- 
nese companies have violated interna- 
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tional law in trading with the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of that newspaper article be re- 
printed in the Recorp immediately fol- 
lowing my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Мг. D’AMATO. Commerce Secretary 
William Verity, presently in Japan, ex- 
plicitly warned the Japanese regarding 
their slashing of export prices, in some 
cases significantly below their own 
wholesale prices, in order to prevent 
American companies from benefiting 
from improved currency values. Mr. 
Verity is no one’s idea of a protection- 
ist, Mr. President. 

Many in this body will doubtless 
recall that during his confirmation 
process, I was not a great fan of many 
of the Secretary’s views on trade 
policy. But I want to assure him, Mr. 
President, that to the extent he con- 
tinues this straight talk to the Japa- 
nese and focus on the unfairness of 
their conduct, he will have this Sena- 
tor’s strong support. 

A glaring example of this unfairness, 
and one about which, according to the 
Post, Verity was unable to make head- 
way, is the closing of Japan’s own 
public works contracts to foreign bid- 
ders. 

While the United States has been 
open to, and aggressively exploited by, 
the Japanese, Japan’s public works 
market, representing about $60 to $65 
billion, has been effectively closed to 
United States architectural, engineer- 
ing and construction firms. 

The Kansai Airport project is unfor- 
tunately typical. That project has 
been made infamous in this body by 
my good friend and distinguished col- 
league from Alaska, Senator MURKOW- 
SKI. His efforts in this matter have 
been Herculean. He has attached this 
legislation, mandating reciprocity in 
bidding opportunities in public con- 
tracts, to fewer than six different bills, 
five presently in conference. I have 
been proud to be his cosponsor each 
time. If an American company ever 
does get to participate in that airport 
construction, they ought to name a 
runway after him. Without him, 
American bids would never have 
gotten off the ground. 

That project, involving an $8 billion 
airport and another $6 to $8 billion for 
а connecting bridge across Tokyo Bay, 
is typical in that no U.S. firm has been 
allowed to participate. No one. It has 
been kept deliberately closed. 

Mr. President, this is not “Jap-bash- 
ing." This Senator does not seek to lay 
at Japan's doorstep all of America's 
diplomatic and economic shortcom- 
ings. What I am pointing out is that a 
great nation—and Japan is a great 
nation—has great responsibilities. Our 
Government must use every opportu- 
nity to urge and persuade Japan to 
live up to those responsibilities, rather 
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than continuing to take its almost free 
ride on the efforts and sacrifices of 
others, like а stowaway on the ship of 
its own destiny. 

For Japan to fail to do so is irrespon- 
sible, unfair, and ultimately against its 
own long-term interests. 

Mr. President, once again I do not 
think we should simply be quiet in the 
face of Japan's failure to do its part, 
whether it is in financing the cost of 
seeing to it that the sealanes are kept 
open, as it is the major beneficiary of 
the oil moving through those passage- 
ways, whether it is their systematic 
way of depriving our industries of op- 
portunities to fairly compete, or 
whether, as our Secretary of Com- 
merce has pointed out, it is the oppor- 
tunity for our goods to be sold at fair 
prices and to see to it that their pric- 
ing structure is one that is fair so that 
they do not engage in the policy of 
dumping or subsidizing their goods at 
the expense of the American con- 
sumer and manufacturer. 

Mr. President, I would hope Japan 
would begin to recognize its responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


JAPANESE COMPANIES VIOLATED TRADE LAWS, 
COMMERCE Says 


(By Stuart Auerbach) 


For the third time since August, the Com- 
merce Department ruled yesterday that 
Japanese companies violated international 
trade laws by failing to increase their prices 
to match the sharp rise in the value of the 
yen in the past two years. 

The ruling yesterday was against seven 
Japanese manufacturers of forklift trucks 
and follows findings last week against man- 
ufacturers of color picture tubes and in 
August against makers of roller bearings. 

These decisions are seen as precedents 
that wil be used by American companies 
that have not regained domestic sales from 
Japanese competitors despite a 50 percent 
increase in the value of the yen since Sep- 
tember 1985. 

"We are looking into possible dumping in 
а variety of products," Commerce Secretary 
C. William Verity said in a speech prepared 
for delivery today to the Japan National 
Press Club. 

Verity has warned Japanese companies 
during his visit to Tokyo that their pricing 
practices are distorting world markets and 
undercutting international efforts to help 
ease the United States' record trade deficits 
through currency adjustments. 

“By failing to price in line with the appre- 
ciated yen in order to maintain market 
share, Japanese firms are impeding the 
power of currency adjustments to help cor- 
rect our trade imbalance," he said in an- 
other speech prepared for delivery today, 
this one to the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Japan. 

Verity said Japanese export prices have 
declined 23 percent and now are as much as 
10 percent below wholesale prices. 

"What this means is that Japanese ex- 
porters are trying to save market share by 
maintaining а constant or even [a] declining 
dollar price," the Commerce secretary said. 
"We estimate that price cuts by Japanese 
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exporters have offset half the increase in 
the value of the yen since January 1985.” 

Verity’s comments thus took the concerns 
of American manufacturers to a high politi- 
cal level, with the Reagan administration 
taking a position on the need to drive up 
Japanese prices, and added one more irri- 
tant to U.S.-Japanese trade relations. 

Verity’s visit to Japan, the first by a 
Reagan administration Cabinet member 
since Noboro Takeshita took over as prime 
minister two weeks ago, has focused on 
trade despite efforts to paint it in broader 
terms of the trans-Pacific relationship. 

Verity struck out on one key trade issue, 
the participation of U.S. construction and 
engineering companies in $62 billion worth 
of Japanese public works projects, when he 
was told yesterday that the question should 
be taken up in global trade talks since other 
countries—especially the Europeans—re- 
strict foreign participation in their public 
work projects. 

Aides traveling with the commerce secre- 
tay said Verity told the Japanese their posi- 
tion was unacceptable to the United States. 

Verity also said Japanese companies win 
contracts for U.S. public works projects, 
showing that Europe's practices are not this 
country's. 

Administration trade officials here saw 
the Japanese position as a retreat from spe- 
cific commitments and said government re- 
taliation might follow. 

One official predicted that а decision by 
President Reagan to institute an unfair 
trade case against Japan could be made 
within 10 days, although there were reports 
that Secretary of State George Shultz, who 
opposes retaliation, would try to postpone it 
until Takeshita makes his first visit to the 
United States as prime minister in January. 

The issue of allowing foreign participation 
in public works projects, which came to a 
head over plans to build the $8 billion 
Kansai International Airport at Osaka, is a 
ticklish one in Japan because much of Tal- 
keshita's political support comes from Japa- 
nese construction companies. 

U.S. trade officials, who have been hold- 
ing negotiations with Japan on the issue for 
more than & year, are convinced that all 
major contracts for the airport and for a 
project to build a $6 billion bridge over 
Tokyo Bay have been let secretly to Japa- 
nese companies. So they want any agree- 
ments reached on those two projects to 
cover $48 billion in other jobs that are 
under consideration for the next 10 years. 

The Takeshita government has refused to 
go that far, despite a commitment to Presi- 
dent Reagan in September by Prime Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro Nakasone, administration offi- 
cials said. 

Mr. WIRTH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). The Senator from Colorado. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, the 
leadership has just announced an 
agreement at the White House. I 
assume they will arrive at the Capitol 
shortly. 

In the meantime, I wanted to add 
my voice to those who have supported 
the resolution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM]. 

I would say that the big issue which 
has been holding us up is obviously а 
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real concern about the COLA's, the 
Social Security Program, retirement 
incomes, and so on, politically very im- 
portant issues. On that, let me tell a 
brief story. 

Last Monday, I was in Pueblo, CO, а 
city with à lot of retired people, a real 
blue-collar American city. I was speak- 
ing at а large lunch and one of the 
topics that came up in the question 
and answer session related to the 
budget deficit, at which point I said to 
them that difficult as it was I thought 
what we ought to do was to go right 
across the board, that there was an 
equity in freezing, an equity in treat- 
ing all people alike, and that one of 
the things we had to do in addition to 
having that kind of equity was to 
assure that while we are maintaining 
the benefit of programs for senior citi- 
zens, that we remember as well the 
young people of the country and the 
absolute necessity for investing in our 
future as we invest in the health care 
and housing facilities and income pro- 
grams for our senior citizens; that that 
was the kind of equity we had to think 
of as well. 

In this audience, there was universal 
nodding of heads and applause for the 
notion of equity and the notion of in- 
vesting in our young, in particular. 

I think that is an attitude, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is shared very broadly by 
Americans all across the country. The 
Kassebaum proposal begins to move us 
in that direction. I hope that at least 
the principles of the Kassebaum pro- 
posal are ones that we will be able to 
pursue. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS АСТ, 1988-1989—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, if I 
might, I would like to present a few re- 
marks concerning the DOD conference 
report providing realistic defense, the 
conference report that we passed yes- 
terday. 

I supported the conference report on 
the Department of Defense authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal years 1988 and 1989, 
and I want to congratulate the Senate 
conferees on both sides of the aisle for 
the success of their deliberative ef- 
forts. 

Mr. President, I supported the con- 
ference report on the Department of 
Defense authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1988, and I want to congratulate 
the Senate conferees on both sides of 
the aisle for the success of their delib- 
erative efforts. The report demon- 
strates what reasonable men and 
women can accomplish when they 
work together in a spirit of coopera- 
tion rather than confrontation. The 
conferees have produced an agreement 
that realistically provides for the na- 
tional defense while beginning to ad- 
dress the serious budget deficit that 
confronts us. They have accomplished 
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this without creating new tensions 
that threaten the precarious balance 
in armament levels in our world today. 

As the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate delegation to the confer- 
ence said yesterday, the conference 
report authorizes two levels in overall 
spending. If Congress and the adminis- 
tration are successful in reaching an 
agreement on a deficit-reduction plan 
for fiscal year 1988, the agreement au- 
thorizes a total of $296 billion in de- 
fense spending. If we fail to agree ona 
deficit-reduction plan on which our 
negotiators are now working, the con- 
ference agreement authorizes expendi- 
tures of $289 billion. In the event 
automatic cuts under the provisions of 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act are 
imposed, the report recommends re- 
ductions according to priorities the 
conferees consider appropriate rather 
than across the board. Accordingly, 
the report proposes a smaller reduc- 
tion in operations and maintenance 
funds, in the event of a sequestration, 
in order to preserve the readiness level 
of our defense forces. This is a good 
piece of legislation, Mr. President, one 
that I think makes a great deal of 
sense procedurally and one that I 
think also provides for our national se- 
curity in this dangerous world. 

The conference report begins to re- 
dress the imbalance that has existed 
in recent years between strategic and 
conventional forces. While the confer- 
ees agreed to continue to fund all cur- 
rent strategic modernization рго- 
grams, they have, in most cases, done 
so at reduced levels. On the other 
hand, the conferees have increased au- 
thorization levels for major conven- 
tional weapons systems in order to 
achieve more cost-efficient production 
rates and to speed delivery of these 
vital weapons to our forces in the 
field. In similar fashion, the conferees 
have preserved, and in some cases in- 
creased, authorization levels for pro- 
grams designed to improve strategic 
mobility and support of our military 
forces. 

In the area of arms control, certain- 
ly one of the most contentious parts of 
the bill this year, the conferees and 
the administration have reached what 
I consider to be an acceptable compro- 
mise. The Senate conferees agreed to 
drop the Levin-Nunn provision—which 
required congressional approval of any 
tests that violated the traditional in- 
terpretation of the 1972 Anti-Ballistic 
Missile Treaty—with the understand- 
ing that the strategic defense initia- 
tive office will not conduct any tests 
that violate that interpretation in 
fiscal year 1988. The bill authorizes 
$3.9 billion for SDI research and devel- 
opment that will comply with the tra- 
ditional interpretation of the ABM 
Treaty—that is more than enough to 
support a robust research effort for 
future strategic defenses. The confer- 
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ees also agreed to drop language that 
required the administration to abide 
by the sublimits of the unratified 
Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty of 
1979, in return for assurances from 
the administration that it would dis- 
mantle one Poseidon submarine. 

This agreement will still leave the 
United States in violation of the SALT 
II limits because of bombers equipped 
with air launched cruise missiles, but 
the overall level of violation will be 
lower than planned by the Reagan ad- 
ministration, and our willingness to 
exercise restraint in strategic force 
modernization thereby is signaled. 
This is the absolute minimum I believe 
we can do to attempt to preserve the 
bilateral adherence to SALT subli- 
mits—the only current restraints 
which have been adhered to by both 
the United States and the Soviets in 
terms of the numbers of nuclear weap- 
ons. The conferees extended the test 
ban on antisatellite systems, provided 
the Soviets continue to honor such a 
ban, and deleted funds for unitary 
chemical weapons. 

The conference report did not in- 
clude a provision on a nuclear testing 
moratorium, and I am troubled by 
that omission. The House had earlier 
passed an amendment that imposed a 
1-уеаг moratorium on nuclear tests 
over 1 kiloton, provided the Soviets ob- 
served the same restriction. Unfortu- 
nately, the Senate failed to pass simi- 
lar language which I had supported. 
Such а moratorium—mutually ob- 
served—would have reassured the 
world’s citizens of the superpowers’ 
willingness to exercise restraint in nu- 
clear testing as they continue to 
pursue a formula for strategic arms re- 
ductions. I regret that the administra- 
tion is unwilling to take the lead in ne- 
gotiating such a bilateral moratorium. 

Colorado is actively involved in the 
effort to provide for the Nation’s secu- 
rity and this conference agreement 
strengthens my State’s role in many 
ways. We are proud—but not sur- 
prised—that the Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative Organization selected Colorado 
Springs as the site for its national test 
facility. The agreement authorizes ex- 
penditures of up to $70 million from 
SDI research and development funds 
for construction of the facility which 
is part of the program to evaluate and 
design advanced computer technol- 
ogies and software for missile defenses 
and other applications. 

There was a spirited competition for 
this site. Some of our colleagues in the 
Senate pushed very hard for the site 
to be shifted to their States, but the 
Department of Defense has main- 
tained Colorado Springs as the home 
for the national test facility and, as 
General Abrahamson has said, this is 
one of their very highest priorities. 

The agreement also authorizes the 
Pentagon to procure nine new Titan 
IV satellite launch vehicles, which are 
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manufactured in Denver, and four 
medium-launch vehicles—Delta II’s— 
assembled by McDonnell-Douglas at a 
new plant in Pueblo. The addition of 
these launch vehicles will help redress 
our current insufficient capability to 
launch military satellites. 

The agreement also provides needed 
military construction funds for the im- 
provement of the military infrastruc- 
ture in Colorado, notably at Pueblo 
Army Depot Activity; Fort Carson; the 
Army Reserve Center at Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal; Lowry, Peterson, and 
Buckley Air Force Bases; and the U.S. 
Air Force Academy. Coloradans are 
justifiably proud of their contribu- 
tions to the national defense and the 
opportunity to continue to provide for 
it, and these provisions in the authori- 
zation bill will enhance Colorado’s 
ability to do this. 

I am also particularly pleased that 
the conferees agreed to authorize an 
initiative in which I took a special in- 
terest—Sematech. Sematech, which 
stands for Semiconductor Manufactur- 
ing Technologies Institute, is a consor- 
tium of semiconductor manufacturers 
who will contribute $150 million a year 
for 6 years to establish a manufactur- 
ing technology research and develop- 
ment center to improve the processes 
used in producing the tiny but vital 
chips used in computers to store, proc- 
ess, and retrieve information. The 
agreement provides $100 million of de- 
fense funds as a grant to Sematech in 
fiscal year 1988. That commitment will 
help preserve a viable U.S. commercial 
semiconductor industry and the U.S. 
defense industry’s access to a secure 
on-shore, modern source of state-of- 
the-art semiconductors. Just this past 
week, we have been pleased to learn 
that Colorado Springs is one of 12 
sites, narrowed from a list of more 
than 30, being considered for the 
home of this new and very important 
national research facility. 

It is fitting and necessary that I ex- 
press my appreciation to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
NUNN, for what properly is recognized 
as a masterful performance in bring- 
ing this bill before the Senate, gaining 
Senate passage, and playing a central 
and critical role in achieving a confer- 
ence agreement. This bill touches 
some of the most controversial, highly 
charged, and vital issues to come 
before the 100th Congress. Elements 
within the administration and this 
Congress were determined to prevent 
the enactment of any bill that con- 
tained features to which they object- 
ed. But the chairman persisted. He re- 
fused to be deterred from his objective 
of bringing this important legislation 
to the floor and see it through to final 
passage. The result is that large ma- 
jorities of the Members of both the 
House and the Senate—on a bipartisan 
basis—have been able to reflect their 
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judgments in this key authorization 
bill for defense programs. 

I express my admiration and respect 
for Sam Nunn. The Nation is more 
secure as the result of his leadership. 
The other members of the committee 
who served as conferees also deserve 
our appreciation. 

Finally, Mr. President, we too often 
pass over without commentary the 
skilled professionals who serve on the 
Senate staff, and without whom our 
responsibilities of decisionmaking 
could never be performed adequately. 
The staff of the Senate Armed бегу- 
ices Committee is distinguished by its 
expertise and its professionalism. 
Much credit for the passage of the 
conference agreement belongs to 
them, and I compliment and thank 
them for their role in this endeavor. 


COSPONSORSHIP OF THE CLEAN 
AIR STANDARDS ATTAINMENT 
АСТ OF 1987 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
BURDICK, STAFFORD, CHAFEE, MOYNI- 
HAN, BAUCUS, DURENBERGER, LAUTEN- 
BERG, MIKULSKI, REID, GRAHAM, CRAN- 
STON, Dopp, GORE, KENNEDY, KERRY, 
LEAHY, PELL, RUDMAN, WEICKER, 
WILSON, and WIRTH be added as co- 
sponsors of the Clean Air Standards 
Attainment Act of 1987, and further, 
that such action be effective as of the 
close of today’s Senate session, so that 
the addition of these cosponsors will 
not affect the Senate’s practice of not 
printing cosponsors on an original bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
the approval of the Republican leader, 
Mr. Do tg, in proceeding with the fol- 
lowing. 


SENTENCING ACT OF 1987 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. BIDEN, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives on S. 1822. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 1822) entitled “Ап Act to make certain 
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amendments to the Sentencing Reform Act 
of 1984 and to improve certain provisions re- 
lating to imposition and collection of crimi- 
nal fines, and for other purposes", do pass 
with the following amendments: 
STRIKE OUT ALL AFTER THE ENACTING CLAUSE, 
AND INSERT: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Sentencing 
Act of 1987”. 
SEC. 2. PROSPECTIVE APPLICATION OF SENTENCING 

REFORM ACT. 


(a) APPLICATION.—Section 235(a)(1) of the 
Comprehensive Crime Control Act of 1984 is 
amended by inserting after “date of enact- 
ment” the first place it appears the follow- 
ing: “and shall apply only to offenses com- 
mitted after the taking effect of this chap- 
ter”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—(1) Section 
235(b)(1) of the Comprehensive Crime Con- 
trol Act of 1984 is amended by striking out 
"convicted of an offense or adjudicated to be 
а juvenile delinquent" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “who committed an offense or an act 
of juvenile delinquency”. 

(2) Section 235(b)(3) of the Comprehensive 
Crime Control Act of 1984 is amended by 
striking out "that is within the range that 
applies to the prisoner under the applicable 
parole guideline" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "pursuant to section 4206 of title 18, 
United States Code". 

SEC. 3. STANDARD FOR DEPARTURE. 

Section 3553(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out "an aggravating or 
mitigating circumstance exists that was” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “there exists an 
aggravating or mitigating circumstance of a 
kind, or to a degree, 

(2) by striking out “guidelines and” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “guidelines”; and 

(3) by inserting after the first sentence the 
following: “In determining whether a cir- 
cumstance was adequately taken into con- 
sideration, the court shall consider only the 
sentencing guidelines, policy statements, 
and official commentary of the Sentencing 
Commission. 

SEC. 4. PROCEDURE FOR APPEALING SENTENCE IM- 
POSED BY A MAGISTRATE. 

Section 3742 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new subsection: 

“(/) APPLICATION ТО A SENTENCE BY A MAGIS- 
TRATE.—An appeal of an otherwise final sen- 
tence imposed by a United States magistrate 
may be taken to a judge of the district court, 
and this section shall apply as though the 
appeal were to a court of appeals from a 
sentence imposed by a district court.”. 

SEC. 5. REVIEW OF A SENTENCE FOR WHICH THERE 
18 NO APPLICABLE GUIDELINE. 

Section 3742 of title 18, United States 
Code, is further amended— 

(1) in subsection (a)(4) by inserting 
“plainly unreasonable or” before “greater 
than” and by striking out. if any, 

(2) in subsection (5/4), by inserting 
“plainly unreasonable or” before “less than” 
and by striking out. if any," 

(3) in subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking out “от” at the end of para- 
graph (2); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end of 
paragraph (3) and. inserting in lieu thereof 
“от” and 

(C) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

*(4) was imposed for an offense for which 
there is no applicable sentencing guideline 
and is plainly unreasonable. "; 
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(4) in subsection (e)(2), by inserting “or 
was imposed for an offense for which there 
is no applicable sentencing guideline and is 
plainly unreasonable” after “із outside the 
range of the applicable sentencing guideline 
and is unreasonable”; and 

(5) in subsections (e)(2)(A) and (e)(2)(B), 
by striking out “the court shail” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “and”. 


SEC. 6. CLARIFICATION OF BASIS FOR AFFIRMING AN 
APPEAL. 


Section 3742(e)(3) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read. as follows: 

"(3) is not described in paragraph (1) or 
(2), it shall affirm the sentence. 

SEC. 7. CORRECTION OF PROBATION EXCLUSION FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS CONVICTED OF SERI- 
OUS OFFENSES. 

Section 3561(a)(1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
"Class B felony" the following: “and the de- 
fendant is an individual". 

SEC. & EXTENSION OF MAXIMUM TERMS OF SUPER- 
VISED RELEASE. 

Section 3583(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by striking out "three 
years" and inserting in lieu thereof "five 
years"; 

(2) in paragraph (2), by striking out "two 
years" and inserting in lieu thereof "three 
years"; and 

(3) in paragraph (3), by inserting after 
“misdemeanor” the following: “(other than 
a petty offense)”. 

SEC. $. INCLUSION OF PROTECTION OF PUBLIC AS 
FACTOR IN DECIDING WHETHER TO 
IMPOSE SUPERVISED RELEASE. 

Section 3583(с) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting "(a)(2)(C)," 
after “(a)(2)(B),”. 

SEC. 10. CLARIFICATION OF PROCEDURE FOR MODI- 
FYING CONDITIONS OF PROBATION. 

Section 3563(с) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended 

(1) by striking out “revocation or modifi- 
cation of probation” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the modification of probation and”; 
and 

(2) by striking out the comma after “may”. 
SEC. 11. CLARIFICATION OF PROCEDURE FOR EARLY 

TERMINATION OF PROBATION. 

Section 3564(c) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after “тау” 
the following: “, pursuant to the provisions 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
relating to the modification of probation, ". 
SEC. 12. CLARIFICATION OF PROCEDURE FOR EARLY 

TERMINATION OF SUPERVISED RE- 
LEASE. 

Section 3583(e) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1), by inserting “pursu- 
ant to the provisions of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure relating to the modifi- 
cation of probation,” after “one year of su- 
pervised release,"; and 

(2) in paragraph (2)— 

(A) by striking out “after a hearing,”; and 

(В) by inserting “the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure relating to 
the modification of probation and” after 
“pursuant to”. 

SEC. 13. жанғаны FOR FAILURE TO PAY RESTITU- 
М. 

Section 3663(g) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended in each of the second and 
third sentences by inserting “or a term of su- 
pervised release” after “probation” and by 
inserting “probation от” after “conditions 
of". 
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SEC. 14. DETERMINATION OF GUIDELINE SENTENCE 
FOR PRISONERS TRANSFERRED PURSU- 
ANT TO TREATY FROM FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. 
Section 4106 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“8 4106. Transfer of offenders on parole; parole of 
offenders transferred 


“(a) Upon the receipt of an offender who is 
on parole from the authorities of a foreign 
country, the Attorney General shall assign 
the offender to the United States Parole 
Commission for supervision. 

“(0) The United States Parole Commission 
and the Chairman of the Commission shall 
have the same powers and duties with refer- 
ence to an offender transferred to the United 
States to serve a sentence of imprisonment 
or who at the time of transfer is on parole as 
they have with reference to an offender con- 
victed in a court of the United States except 
as otherwise provided in this chapter or in 
the pertinent treaty. Sections 4201 through 
4204; 4205 (d) (e) and (h); 4206 through 
ae and 4218 of this title shall be applica- 


“(с) An offender transferred to the United 
States to serve a sentence of imprisonment 
may be released on parole at such time as 
the Parole Commission may determine. 

“(4) This section shall apply only to of- 
fenses committed before November 1, 1987, 
and the Parole Commission’s performance 
of its responsibilities under this section 
shall be subject to section 235 of the Compre- 
hensive Crime Control Act of 1984.”. 

SEC. 15. PROCEDURE FOR RELIEF OF LABOR DIS- 
ABILITIES FOLLOWING CONVICTION. 

(а) LMRDA AMENDMENT.—Section 504(a) of 
the Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (29 U.S.C. 504(а)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “the United States 
Parole Commission” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “if the offense is a Federal offense, 
the sentencing judge or, if the offense is a 
State or local offense, the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the of- 
fense was committed, pursuant to sentenc- 
ing guidelines and policy statements under 
section 994(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, 

(2) by striking out “Commission” and 
“Commission’s” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “court” and "court's", respectively; and 

(3) by striking out “an administrative 
hearing” and inserting in lieu thereof “a 
hearing”. 

(b) ERISA AMENDMENT.—Section 411(a) of 
the Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act of 1974 (29 U.S.C. 1111fa)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the United States 
Parole Commission” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “if the offense is a Federal offense, 
the sentencing judge or, if the offense is a 
State or local offense, the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the of- 
fense was committed, pursuant to sentenc- 
ing guidelines and policy statements under 
section 994(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, T 

(2) by striking out “Commission shall" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "court shall"; 

(3) by striking out Commission s and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "court's"; 

(4) by striking out "such Parole Commis- 
sion" and inserting in lieu thereof "such 
court"; and 

(5) by striking out “ап administrative 
hearing" and inserting in lieu thereof “а 
hearing". 
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SEC. 16, PETTY OFFENSE. 

(a) SENTENCE TO BE IMPOSED IN THE ABSENCE 
OF AN APPLICABLE SENTENCING GUIDELINE.— 
Section 3553(b) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “In the absence of an applicable 
sentencing guideline, the court shall impose 
an appropriate sentence, having due regard 
for the purposes set forth in subsection 
(aJ(2). In the absence of an applicable sen- 
tencing guideline in the case of an offense 
other than a petty offense, the court shall 
also have due regard for the relationship of 
the sentence imposed to sentences prescribed 
by guidelines applicable to similar offenses 
and offenders, апа to the applicable policy 
statements of the Sentencing Commission. ”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
994(w) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting after “each sentence 
imposed” the following: “(other than a sen- 
tence imposed for a petty offense, as defined 
in title 18, for which there is no applicable 
sentencing guideline)”. 

SEC, 17. MODIFICATION OF REQUIREMENT OF STAT- 
ING REASONS FOR CHOOSING A POINT 
WITH THE PRESCRIBED SENTENCING 
RANGE. 

Section 3553(c)(1) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting after “in sub- 
section (a/(4),” the following: “and that 
range exceeds 24 months, 

SEC. 18, CLARIFICATION OF AUTHORITY OF BUREAU 
OF PRISONS TO ACCEPT COMMITMENTS 
TO ITS COMMUNITY CORRECTIONS FA- 
CILITY AS CONDITION OF PROBATION 
OR SUPERVISED RELEASE. 

Section 3563(b)(12) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting after 
“community corrections facility” the follow- 
ing: “(including a facility maintained or 
under contract to the Bureau of Prisons)”. 
SEC. 19. APPOINTMENT OF COUNSEL IN RELATION TO 

SUPERVISED RELEASE. 

Section 3006А(а/(1) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subparagraphs (Е) 
through (Н) as subparagraphs (F) through 
(1), respectively; and 

(2) by inserting after r= al (D) the 
following new subparagra 

"(E) is charged with a elation of super- 
vised release or faces modification, reduc- 
tion, or enlargement of a condition, or ex- 
tension or revocation of a term of super- 
vised release: 

SEC. 20. AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICE OF UNITED STATES 
COURTS TO CONTRACT FOR PSYCHIAT- 
RIC AFTERCARE. 

Section 3672 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by amending the seventh undesignated 
paragraph to read as follows: 

“He shall have the authority to contract 
with any appropriate public or private 
agency or person for the detection of and 
care in the community of an offender who is 
an alcohol-dependent person, an addict or a 
drug-dependent person, or a person suffering 
from a psychiatric disorder within the 
meaning of section 2 of the Public Health 
Service Act. This authority shall include the 
authority to provide equipment and sup- 
plies; testing; medical, educational, social, 
psychological and vocational services; cor- 
rective and preventative guidance and 
training; and other rehabilitative services 
designed to protect the public and benefit 
the alcohol-dependent person, addict or 
drug-dependent person, or a person suffering 
from a psychiatric disorder by eliminating 
his dependence on alcohol or addicting 
drugs, by controlling his dependence and his 
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susceptibility to addiction, or by treating 
his psychiatric disorder. He may negotiate 
and award such contracts without regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. and 

(2) by adding at the end the following new 
undesignated paragraph: 

“Whenever the court finds that funds are 
available for payment by or on behalf of a 
person furnished such services, training, or 
guidance, the court may direct that such 
funds be paid to the Director. Any moneys 
collected under this paragraph shall be used 
to reimburse the appropriations obligated 
and disbursed in payment for such services, 
training, or guidance. 

SEC. 21. EMERGENCY GUIDELINES PROMULGATION 
AUTHORITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—In the case of— 

(1) an invalidated sentencing guideline; 

(2) the creation of a new offense or amend- 
ment of an existing offense; or 

(3) any other reason relating to the appli- 
cation of a previously established sentenc- 
ing guideline, and determined by the United 
States Sentencing Commission to be urgent 
and compelling; 
the Commission, by affirmative vote of at 
least four members of the Commission, and 
pursuant to its rules and regulations and 
consistent with all pertinent provisions of 
title 28 and title 18, United States Code, 
shall promulgate and distribute to all courts 
of the United States and to the United States 
Probation System a temporary guideline or 
amendment to an existing guideline, to 
remain in effect until and during the pend- 
ency of the next report to Congress under 
section 994(р) of title 28, United States 
Code. 


(b) EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY.—The author- 
ity of the Commission under paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) shall expire on No- 
vember 1, 1989. The authority of the Com- 
mission to promulgate and distribute guide- 
lines under paragraph (3) of subsection (а) 
shall expire on May 1, 1988. 

SEC. 22. APPLICATION OF RULE 35(b) TO CONDUCT 
OCCURRING BEFORE EFFECTIVE DATE 
OF SENTENCING GUIDELINES. 

The amendment to rule 35(b) of the Feder- 
al Rules of Criminal Procedure made by the 
order of the Supreme Court on April 29, 
1985, shall apply with respect to all offenses 
committed before the taking effect of section 
215(b) of the Comprehensive Crime Control 
Act of 1984. 

SEC. 23. GRADING OF OFFENSES AND DEFENDANT 
PETITIONS. 

(a) POSTPONEMENT OF DEADLINE FOR Сом- 
MISSION REPORT MAKING RECOMMENDATIONS 
ON THE GRADING AND PENALTIES FOR OF- 
FENSES.—Section 994(r) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out “one 
year” and inserting in lieu thereof “two 
years". 

(b) ELIMINATION OF REQUIREMENT THAT SEN- 
TENCING COMMISSION RESPOND TO DEFENDANT 
PETITIONS FOR GUIDELINES MODIFICATIONS.— 
Section 994(s) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the last 
three sentences. 

SEC. 24. AUTHORITY TO LOWER A SENTENCE BELOW 
A STATUTORY MINIMUM FOR OLD OF- 
FENSES. 

Notwithstanding section 235 of the Com- 
prehensive Crime Control Act of 1984— 

(1) section 3553(e) of title 18, United 
States Code; 

(2) rule 35(b) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure as amended by section 
215(b) of such Act; and 

(3) rule 35(b) as in effect before the taking 
effect of the initial set of guidelines promul- 
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gated by the United States Sentencing Com- 

mission pursuant to chapter 58 of title 28, 

United States Code, 

shall apply in the case of an offense commit- 

Les before the taking effect of such guide- 
nes. 


SEC. 25. LIMITATION ON TERM TO BE SERVED FOR 
VIOLATION OF CONDITIONS OF SUPER- 
VISED RELEASE. 

Section 3583(e)(4) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Commis- 
sion." and inserting in lieu thereof “Com- 
mission, except that a person whose term is 
revoked under this paragraph may not be re- 
quired to serve more than 3 years in prison 
if the offense for which the person was con- 
victed was a Class B felony, or more than 2 
years in prison if the offense was a Class C 
or D felony." 

SEC. 26. GENERAL EFFECTIVE DATE, 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply with respect to offenses committed 
after the enactment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: "An 
Act to amend title 18, United States 
Code, and other provisions of law re- 
lating to sentencing for criminal of- 
fenses."'. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, I join my 
colleagues, Senators 'THURMOND, 
Натсн, and KENNEDY today in concur- 
ring in the House amendments to the 
Senate bill, S. 1822, which makes 
minor and technical amendments to 
the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 
This bipartisan bill along with H.R. 
3483, makes changes needed to ensure 
the smooth implementation of the 
Sentencing Reform Act with regard to 
the application of the new sentencing 
guidelines and the collection of crimi- 
nal fines. These amendments repre- 
sent a reasonable compromise of some 
of the provisions of S. 1822, which 
unanimously passed the Senate on Oc- 
tober 28, 1987. 

The House has placed some com- 
ments and section-by-section analysis 
of S. 1822 in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. I want to point out that that 
analysis was not presented to the 
Senate for review in advance and was 
not part of the compromise regarding 
either this bill or H.R. 3483. Senators 
KENNEDY, THURMOND, HATCH, and I 
have joined in an explanation that re- 
sponds to some aspects of the House 
comments that are inconsistent with 
the Senate's understanding of S. 1822. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this joint expla- 
nation be entered at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

JOINT EXPLANATION BY SENATORS BIDEN, 
THURMOND, KENNEDY, AND HATCH ON S. 1822 

On October 28, 1987, the Senate unani- 
mously passed S. 1822, a bill designed to 
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make technical and clarifying changes to 
the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984, to 
ensure the smooth and effective implemen- 
tation of the new sentencing guidelines and 
related provisions of law. S. 1822 was draft- 
ed by the chairman and ranking members of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee following 
detailed consultations with other members 
of the committee, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Sentencing Commission and the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. 

Because the guidelines were to take effect 
shortly thereafter, on November Ist, it was 
important that the bill be enacted as quick- 
ly as possible. Members of the House Judici- 
ary Committee, however, initially took the 
view that they would oppose any effort in 
the House to consider 5. 1822 expeditiously. 
After a period of negotiation, House Judici- 
ary Committee members modified this view 
and offered to support immediate passage of 
8. 1822 in return for an agreement by the 
Senate sponsors that they drop or limit the 
scope of several sections of the bill. The 
House also asked that language be added in 
one instance, to clarify the standards for de- 
parture from the guidelines. Weighing the 
need for expedition, and determining that 
the proposed addition to the departure 
standard was merely clarifying, the Senate 
sponsors accepted this compromise. 

When the House passed S. 1822 on No- 
vember 16, 1987, a section-by-section analy- 
sis of the bill was included in the Congres- 
sional Record. This section-by-section analy- 
sis was not part of the compromise that the 
Senate sponsors entered into with the 
House and, indeed, had never been discussed 
with the Senate sponsors of the bill. More- 
over, the Senate sponsors wish to make 
clear that they do not subscribe to a 
number of assertions made іп the House's 
section-by-section analysis of the Senate 
bill. 

First, in discussing the effective date pro- 
vision in Section 2 of S. 1822 the House 
states that “the provisions of the Sentenc- 
ing Reform Act of 1984 would not apply to 
an offense begun before November 1, 1987 
and completed after that date.” This was 
not the intent of the Senate. It is the view 
of the Senate sponsors, and the view of the 
Department of Justice, that the sentencing 
guidelines should be given effect with re- 
spect to any continuing offense completed 
after November 1, 1987. Application of the 
guidelines to such offenses would not vio- 
late the ex post facto clause of the Constitu- 
tion and, indeed, would seem to be the set- 
tled interpretive approach to construing the 
effective date of a criminal statutory provi- 
sion. See United States v. Campanale, 518 
F.2d 352, 364-65 (9th Cir. 1975) (and cases 
cited), cert. denied, 423 U.S. 1050 (1976; 
United States v. Baresh, 790 F.2d 392, 404 
(5th Cir. 1986); United States v. Todd, 735 
F.2d 146, 150 (5th Cir. 1984), cert. denied, 
469 U.S. 1189 (1985). As the Senate’s sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of S. 1822 indicates, 
the purpose of Section 2 of the bill (former- 
ly Section 102) is to avoid possible ex post 
facto problems with current law. This sec- 
tion should not be construed to limit the ap- 
plication of the sentencing guidelines 
beyond what the Senate—the body that 
originated this legislation—has deemed nec- 
essary to guard against those possible con- 
stitutional problems. 

The Senate sponsors also wish to state for 
the record that they do not subscribe to 
three other assertions in the House's sec- 
tion-by-section analysis. These assertions 
are less problematic because they do not 
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seek to explain provisions of the bill but 
rather attempt to construe provisions of the 
Sentencing Reform Act passed three years 
ago. As such, these assertions carry no 
weight as legislative history. Nevertheless, 
the sponsors wish to make clear that they 
do not support them. The first assertion is 
that 18 U.S.C. Sec. 3535(a) provides author- 
ity for sentencing courts to depart from the 
guidelines. The Senate sponsors think it is 
clear that while many statutory provisions 
bear on the sentencing decision, 18 U.S.C. 
Sec. 3553(b) exclusively governs the sen- 
tencing judge’s authority to depart from the 
guidelines, An alternative view, such as that 
proposed by the House, would permit courts 
to circumvent the central purposes of guide- 
line sentencing, a result Congress clearly 
never intended. 

Relatedly, the House challenges a state- 
ment by the Sentencing Commission that, 
“in principle, the Commission, by specifying 
that it has adequately considered a particu- 
lar factor, could prevent a court from using 
it as grounds for departure.” The House 
contends that a statement by the commis- 
sion that it had adequately considered a 
factor in formulating the guidelines would 
not necessarily bar a sentencing court from 
considering that factor. While it is doubtless 
true that a sentencing court should assess 
the scope and meaning of this kind of state- 
ment by the commission, the Senate spon- 
sors believe it is indisputable that the court 
would be precluded from departing unless, 
as a threshold matter, the court reasonably 
determined that the factor was not meant 
to be covered by the commission’s state- 
ment. Any contrary view would be funda- 
mentally at odds with the Sentencing 
Reform Act of 1984 and its goal of ensuring 
consistent sentencing decisions. 

Finally, the Senate sponsors also do not 
agree with the House’s suggestion that the 
United States Sentencing Commission has 
an “obligation to promulgate guidelines for 
petty offenses.” The Senate sponsors of S. 
1822 believe the commission is under no 
such obligation. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to expand upon the analysis con- 
tained in the joint statement submit- 
ted by my colleagues and me. I took 
great interest in the Sentencing 
Reform Act when it passed in 1984 and 
it is of great concern to me that in its 
comments, the House has introduced 
some unnecessary confusion to the 
standard for departure from the 
guidelines. Specifically, as mentioned 
in the joint statement, the House cites 
18 U.S.C. 3553(a) as possibly having 
some relationship to departure. In 
fact, this suggestion is contradicted by 
the legislative history accompanying 
that provision. 

When the language stating that a 
court “shall impose a sentence suffi- 
cient, but no greater than necessary, 
to comply with the purposes” of sen- 
tencing was added as an amendment in 
1984, I explained that the amendment 
was of a clarifying nature. At the time 
the amendment was added, I stated: 
“Sentences must be designed so that 
they fully meet the various purposes 
of sentencing. Those purposes cannot 
be met by sentences that are plainly 
excessive or by sentences that are 
plainly insufficient.” 
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In short, the phrase merely clarified 
the purposes of sentencing and did not 
provide an additional basis for depar- 
ture. Frankly, I would not have agreed 
to this amendment offered in 1984, 
and I do not believe the managers of 
the bill or the Senate would have ac- 
cepted this amendment, had it been 
interpreted in the manner now being 
urged by the House. The suggestion 
promoted by the House in this state- 
ment would be a radical change in the 
Sentencing Reform Act and does not 
have the concurrence of the Senate. 

In fact, it is section 3553(b), not sec- 
tion 3553(a), that provides the basis 
for departure. Section 3 of S. 1822 
amends section 3553(b) and clarifies 
the standard for departure, but it does 
not broaden the departure standard in 
any way. Section 3 adds the words “of 
a kind or to a degree” to the existing 
standard for departure. The standard 
for departure is vital to the proper 
functioning of the guidelines system. 
It tells judges when, under the law, 
they are permitted to impose a sen- 
tence outside the guidelines promul- 
gated by the Sentencing Commission. 
If the standard is relaxed, there is a 
danger that trial judges will be able to 
depart from the guidelines too freely, 
and such unwarranted departures 
would undermine the core function of 
the guidelines and the underlying stat- 
ute, which is to reduce disparity in 
sentencing and restore fairness and 
predictability to the sentencing proc- 
ess. Adherence to the guidelines is 
therefore properly required under the 
law except in those rare and particu- 
larly unusual instances in which the 
court concludes that there is present 
in the case an aggravating or mitigat- 
ing circumstance of a kind or to a 
degree not included in the guidelines, 
and that the presence of this circum- 
stance should result in a sentence dif- 
ferent from that described. 

Of course, there are also factors that 
were considered and rejected by the 
Commission, and therefore do not 
appear in the text of any guideline. 
But, in fact, these factors are implicit- 
ly present in every guideline in the 
negative. For example, the policy 
statements indicate that the presence 
of drug dependence or alcohol abuse 
may not be used by the court as a miti- 
gating factor in cases before it. There- 
fore, departure would be inappropriate 
for such reasons. An examination of 
the policy statements and official com- 
mentary, as well as the guidelines, will 
guide the court in an examination of 
what factors were "adequately consid- 
ered." 

At this time, I would like to question 
the managers of the bill as to their un- 
derstanding of section 3 of S. 1822. Is 
it the understanding of Senators 
BIDEN and THURMOND that this amend- 
ment will in no way broaden or sub- 
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Mr. BIDEN. Yes; that is my under- 
standing. The amendment merely 
clarifies that the court should not 
depart from the guidelines unless the 
court finds that the case before it con- 
tains a circumstance that was not in- 
cluded within the applicable guide- 
lines, or one that was included within 
the applicable guidelines but not in 
the unusual or extreme form that is 
present in the case before the court. 
The amendment leaves unchanged the 
second requirement for departure, 
which is that the court find that the 
circumstance, whether it was included 
within the applicable guideline or not, 
is one that should result in a sentence 
different from the one prescribed by 
the guidelines. 

Moreover, as a coauthor and manag- 
er of the 1984 comprehensive crime 
control bill, I agree with the Senator 
from Utah’s analysis of the way in 
which the House misrepresented the 
meaning of section 3553(a). It would 
have been inconsistent with the sen- 
tencing legislation adopted by the 
Senate to give this minor, clarifying 
amendment the independent force 
urged by the House. The House inter- 
pretation of this 1984 Senate amend- 
ment allegedly would permit courts to 
circumvent a sentence called for by 
the guidelines based on the argument 
that some lesser sentence would be 
sufficient to meet the purposes of sen- 
tencing or, alternatively, that a great- 
er sentence is necessary to meet those 
purposes. That notion of allowing the 
courts to, in effect, second-guess the 
wisdom of any sentencing guideline is 
plainly contrary to the act's purpose 
of having а sentencing guidelines 
system that is mandatory, except 
when the court finds & circumstance 
meeting the standard articulated in 
3553(b). It is also contrary to the pur- 
pose of having Congress, rather than 
the courts, review the sentencing 
guidelines for the appropriateness of 
authorized levels of punishment. 

Mr. THURMOND. I agree with Sen- 
ator НАтсн'з and Senator BIDEN's un- 
derstanding of section 3 of S. 1822. It 
is important to note that our mutual 
understanding of the meaning of the 
departure standard is reflected in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee Report 
on the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 
I would add that the portion of section 
3 that reads: "In determining whether 
& circumstance was adequately taken 
into consideration, the court shall con- 
sider only the sentencing guidelines, 
policy statements, and official com- 
mentary of the Sentencing Commis- 
sion," was added for the protection of 
the Sentencing Commission. There 
was some concern that failure to spe- 
cifically designate the materials that 
may be used in determining the appro- 
priateness of departure could result in 
members of the Commission, or their 
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notes and other internal work prod- 
ucts, being subpoenaed. This was 
never intended by Congress, and sec- 
tion 3 clarifies that only those items 
listed may be used in a departure de- 
termination. 

Mr. HATCH. I also wonder whether 
my colleague from Massachusetts, 
Senator KENNEDY, who was the princi- 
pal sponsor of the sentencing reform 
legislation that Congress enacted in 
1984, agrees that the proposed amend- 
ment to section 3 is merely clarifying 
in nature? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do agree. Con- 
gress gave the Sentencing Commission 
authority to determine what level of 
detail the guidelines should contain. 
An introductory policy statement to 
the guidelines indicates that the Com- 
mission chose to draft guidelines, 
based on an empirical study of actual 
sentencing decisions that it expects 
will govern the great majority of cases. 
In the words of the policy statement, 
“[t]he Commission intends the sen- 
tencing courts to treat each guideline 
as carving out a heartland, a set of 
typical cases embodying the conduct 
that each guideline describes.” Con- 
sistent with this approach, the policy 
statement further notes that there 
will also be factors, aggravating and 
mitigating, that the Commission has 
not covered—or, using the statutory 
departure language, has not ade- 
quately considered"—in its guidelines. 
Some factors may not have been con- 
sidered, as the policy statement notes, 
because of “the difficulty of forseeing 
and capturing [їп] a single set of 
guidelines the vast range of 
human conduct potentially relevant to 
& sentencing decision." Other factors 
were not included in the guidelines be- 
cause the data indicated they occur in- 
frequently, and therefore did not justi- 
fy а specific guideline directive. The 
Commission cites as an example physi- 
cal injury to the victim in а fraud case. 

Where a factor that was not ade- 
quately considered is present in à par- 
ticular case, the current statutory de- 
parture language, 18 U.S.C. 3553(b), 
directs the judge to depart if that 
factor or circumstance “should result 
in a sentence different from that de- 
Scribed" in the guidelines. The pro- 
posed amendment in section 3 of the 
bill merely clarifies the present ap- 
proach. The addition of the words “of 
а kind or to а degree" is intended to 
make clear what is already implicit in 
current law, that a factor can be found 
not to have been adequately consid- 
ered either first, because it is not re- 
flected in the applicable guidelines at 
all, or second, because it is not reflect- 
ed to the unusual extent that it is 
present in а particular case. The bill 
further makes clear that the ultimate 
test of whether a factor was adequate- 
ly taken into consideration by the Sen- 
tencing Commission in formulating 
the guidelines rests on a fair reading 
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of what the guidelines, policy state- 
ments and official commentary of the 
Commission actually say. These are 
the official pronouncements of the 
Commission, and departure will not be 
appropriate if these pronouncements 
indicate that the factor was included 
in the guidelines by the Commission. 

I want to join the remarks made by 
my colleague from South Carolina 
with respect to the subpoena protec- 
tion language in section 3. Clearly, 
Congress never intended that the sen- 
tencing courts would look to items 
other than the guidelines, policy state- 
ments and the Commission’s official 
commentary in determining what the 
Commission has adequately consid- 
ered. Again, the bill merely clarifies 
this understanding. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


CRIMINAL FINES 
IMPROVEMENTS ACT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of Mr. BIDEN, I ask that the Chair lay 
before the Senate a message from the 
— of Representatives on H.R. 
3483. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
3483) entitled “Ап Act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to improve certain pro- 
visions relating to imposition and collection 
of criminal fines, and for other purposes”, 
with the following amendment: 

In lieu of the matter inserted by said 
amendment, insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the “Criminal 
Fine Improvements Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 2, DUTIES OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES COURTS IN RELATION TO 
FINES. 

Section 604(a) of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating paragraph (17) as 
paragraph (18); and 

(2) by inserting after paragraph (16) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(17) Establish procedures and mecha- 
nisms within the judicial branch for proc- 
essing fines, restitution, forfeitures of bail 
bonds or collateral, and assessments, 

SEC. 3. SPECIAL ASSESSMENTS. 


Section 3013 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following: 

"(c) The obligation to pay an assessment 
ceases five years after the date of the judg- 
ment. 


"(d) For the purposes of this section, an of- 
fense under section 13 of this title is an of- 
fense against the United States. 
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SEC. 4. DEFINITION OF PETTY OFFENSE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 1 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end the following new section: 

“5 19. Petty offense defined 

"As used in this title, the term 'petty of- 
fense' means a Class B misdemeanor, а 
Class C misdemeanor, от an infraction. ". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 1 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end the following new item: 

“19. Petty offense defined. ”. 

(c) CLARIFYING AMENDMENT TO EARLIER 
TECHNICAL PROVISION.—Section 38(a) of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure Technical 
Amendments Act of 1986 is amended by 
striking out "section 23" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "section 34(а)". 

SEC. 5. ELIMINATION OF OBSOLETE PROVISION. 

Subsection (b) of section 3559 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “except that" and all that follows 
through the end of the subsection and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “, except that the mazi- 
mum term of imprisonment is the term au- 
thorized by the law describing the offense. ". 
SEC. 6. AUTHORIZED FINES. 

Section 3571 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“§ 3571. Sentence of fine 


“(а) IN GENERAL.—A defendant who has 
been found guilty of an offense may be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine. 

“(b) FINES FOR INDIVIDUALS.—Except аз pro- 
vided in subsection (e) of this section, an in- 
dividual who has been found guilty of an of- 
fense may be fined not more than the great- 
est of— 

“(1) the amount specified in the law set- 
ting forth the offense; 

% the applicable amount under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section; 

“(3) for a felony, not more than $250,000; 

“(4) for a misdemeanor resulting in death, 
not more than $250,000; 

“(5) for a Class A misdemeanor that does 
not result in death, not more than $100,000; 

“(6) for a Class В or С misdemeanor that 
does not result in death, not more than 
$5,000; or 

“(7) for an infraction, not more than 
$5,000. 

%% FINES FOR ORGANIZATIONS.—Except as 
provided in subsection (e) of this section, an 
individual who has been found guilty of an 
offense may be fined not more than the 
greatest of— 

“(1) the amount specified in the law set- 
ting forth the offense; 

“(2) the applicable amount under subsec- 
tion (d) of this section; 

“3) for a felony, not more than $500,000; 

“(4) for a misdemeanor resulting in death, 
not more than $500,000; 

“(5) for a Class A misdemeanor that does 
not result in death, not more than $200,000; 

“(6) for a Class В or С misdemeanor that 
does not result in death, not more than 
$10,000; and 

“(7) for an infraction, not more than 
$10,000. 

“(4) ALTERNATIVE FINE BASED ON GAIN OR 
Loss.—If any person derives pecuniary gain 
from the offense, or if the offense results in 
pecuniary loss to a person other than the de- 
fendant, the defendant may be fined not 
more than the greater of twice the gross gain 
or twice the gross loss, unless imposition of 
a fine under this subsection would unduly 
complicate or prolong the sentencing proc- 
ess. 
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“(e) SPECIAL RULE FOR LOWER FINE SPECI- 
FIED IN SUBSTANTIVE PROVISION.—If a law set- 
ting forth an offense specifies no fine or a 
fine that is lower than the fine otherwise ap- 
plicable under this section and such law, by 
specific reference, exempts the offense from 
the applicability of the fine otherwise appli- 
cable under this section, the defendant may 
not be fined more than the amount specified 
in the law setting forth the offense.” 

SEC. 7. IMPOSITION OF A SENTENCE OF FINE AND 
RELATED MATTERS. 

Section 3572 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“53572. Imposition of a sentence of fine and relat- 
ed matters 

"(a) FACTORS To BE CONSIDERED.—In deter- 
mining whether to impose a fine, and the 
amount, time for payment, and method of 
payment of a fine, the court shall consider, 
in addition to the factors set forth in section 
3553(a)— 

“(1) the defendant's income, earning ca- 
pacity, and financial resources; 

“(2) the burden that the fine will impose 
upon the defendant, any person who is fi- 
nancially dependent on the defendant, or 
any other person (including a government) 
that would be responsible for the welfare of 
any person financially dependent on the de- 
fendant, relative to the burden that alterna- 
tive punishments would impose; 

“3) any pecuniary loss inflicted upon 
others as a result of the offense; 

“4) whether restitution is ordered or 
made and the amount of such restitution; 

“(5) the need to deprive the defendant of 
illegally obtained gains from the offense; 

“(6) whether the defendant can pass on to 
consumers or other persons the expense of 
the fine; and 

“(7) if the defendant is an organization, 
the size of the organization and any meas- 
ure taken by the organization to discipline 
any officer, director, employee, or agent of 
the organization responsible for the offense 
and to prevent a recurrence of such an of- 


fense. 

"(b) Fine NoT TO IMPAIR ABILITY TO MAKE 
RESTITUTION.—If, as a result of a conviction, 
the defendant has the obligation to make 
restitution to a victim of the offense, the 
court shall impose a fine or other monetary 
penalty only to the extent that such fine or 
penalty will not impair the ability of the de- 
fendant to make restitution. 

%% EFFECT OF FINALITY OF JUDGMENT.— 
Notwithstanding the fact that a sentence to 
pay a fine can subsequently be— 

“(1) modified or remitted under section 
3573; 

“(2) corrected under rule 35 and section 
3742; or 

"(3) appealed and modified under section 
3742; 

a judgment that includes such a sentence is 
a final judgment for all other purposes. 

“(d) TIME, METHOD OF PAYMENT, AND RELAT- 
ED ITEMS,—A person sentenced to pay a fine 
or other monetary penalty shall make such 
payment immediately, unless, in the interest 
of justice, the court provides for payment on 
a date certain or in installments. If the 
court provides for payment in instaliments, 
the installments shall be in equal monthly 
payments over the period provided by the 
court, unless the court establishes another 
schedule. If the judgment permits other than 
immediate payment, the period provided for 
shall not exceed five years, excluding any 
period served by the defendant as imprison- 
ment for the offense. 

“(е) ALTERNATIVE SENTENCE PRECLUDED.—At 
the time a defendant is sentenced to pay a 
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fine, the court may not impose an alterna- 
tive sentence to be carried out if the fine is 
not paid. 

“(f) RESPONSIBILITY FOR PAYMENT OF MONE- 
TARY OBLIGATION RELATING TO ORGANIZA- 
TION.—If a sentence includes a fine, special 
assessment, or other monetary obligation 
(including interest) with respect to an orga- 
nization, each individual authorized to 
make disbursements for the organization 
has a duty to pay the obligation from assets 
of the organization. If such an obligation is 
imposed on a director, officer, shareholder, 
employee, or agent of an organization, pay- 
ments may not be made, directly or indirect- 
ly, from assets of the organization, unless 
the court finds that such payment is express- 
ly permissible under applicable State law. 

"(g) SECURITY FOR STAYED FINE.—If а sen- 
tence imposing a fine is stayed, the court 
shall, absent exceptional circumstances (as 
determined by the court)— 

“(1) require the defendant to deposit, in 
the registry of the district court, any 
amount of the fine that is due; 

“(2) require the defendant to provide a 
bond or other security to ensure payment of 
the fine; or 

“(3) restrain the defendant from transfer- 
ring or dissipating assets. 

“(һ) DELINQUENCY.—A fine is delinquent if 
а payment is more than 30 days late. 

% DEFAULT.—AÀ fine is in default if a pay- 
ment is delinquent for more than 90 days. 
When a fine is in default, the entire amount 
of the fine is due within 30 days after notifi- 
cation of the default, notwithstanding any 
installment schedule. ". 

SEC. & REVISION OF MODIFICATION OR REMISSION 
PROVISION. 

(a) OFFENSE.—Section 3573 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 


“83573. Petition of the Government for modifica- 
tion or remission 


“Upon petition of the Government show- 
ing that reasonable efforts to collect a fine 
or assessment are not likely to be effective, 
the court may, in the interest of justice— 

“(1) remit all or part of the unpaid por- 
tion of the fine or special assessment, in- 
cluding interest and penalties; 

“(2) defer payment of the fine or special 
assessment to a date certain or pursuant to 
an installment schedule; or 

"(3) extend a date certain or an install- 
ment schedule previously ordered. 


A petition under this subsection shall be 
filed in the court in which sentence was 
originally imposed, unless the court trans- 
fers jurisdiction to another court.“ 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter C of chapter 227 of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out the item for section 3573 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“3573. Petition of the Government for modi- 
fication or revision. 
SEC. 9. RECEIPT OF FINES—INTERIM PROVISIONS. 
(a) NOVEMBER 1, 1987, TO APRIL 30, 1988.— 
Notwithstanding section 3611 of title 18, 
United States Code, a person who, during 
the period beginning on November 1, 1987, 
and ending on April 30, 1988, is sentenced to 
pay a fine or assessment shall pay the fine 
or assessment (including ату interest or 
penalty) to the clerk of the court, with re- 
spect to an offense committed on or before 
December 31, 1984, and to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, with respect to an offense committed 
after December 31, 1984. 
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(b) May 1, 1988, TO OCTOBER 31, 1988.—(1) 
Notwithstanding section 3611 of title 18, 
United States Code, a person who during the 
period beginning on May 1, 1988, and 
ending on October 31, 1988, is sentenced to 
pay a fine or assessment shall pay the fine 
or assessment in accordance with this sub- 
section. 

(2) In a case initiated by citation or viola- 
tion notice, such person shall pay the fine or 
assessment (including any interest or penal- 
ty), as specified by the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Such Director may specify that such 
payment be made to the clerk of the court or 
in the manner provided for under section 
604(a)(17) of title 28, United States Code. 

(3) In any other case, such person shall 
pay the fine or assessment (including any 
interest or penalty) to the clerk of the court, 
with respect to an offense committed on or 
before December 31, 1984, and to the Attor- 
ney General, with respect to an offense com- 
mitted after December 31, 1984. 

SEC. 10. — OF FINES—PERMANENT PROVI- 


(a) IN GENERAL.—Section 3611 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“§ 3611. Payment of a fine 


“A person who is sentenced to pay a fine 
or assessment shall pay the fine or assess- 
ment (including any interest or penalty), as 
specified by the Director of the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts. Such 
Director may specify that such payment be 
made to the clerk of the court or in the 
manner provided for under section 
604(a)(17) of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) EFFECTIVE  DaATE.—The amendment 
made by this section shall apply with respect 
to any fine imposed after October 31, 1988. 
Such amendment shall also apply with re- 
spect to any fine imposed on or before Octo- 
ber 31, 1988, if the fine remains uncollected 
as of February 1, 1989, unless the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts determines further delay is 
necessary. If the Director so determines, the 
amendment made by this section shall apply 
with respect to any such fine imposed on or 
before October 31, 1988, if the fine remains 
uncollected as of May 1, 1989. 

SEC. 11. COLLECTION AMENDMENTS. 

(а) NOTIFICATION OF RECEIPT AND RELATED 
MATTERS.—Section 3612(a) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) NOTIFICATION OF RECEIPT AND RELATED 
MATTERS.—The clerk or the person designat- 
ed under section 604(a)(17) of title 28 shall 
notify the Attorney General of each receipt 
of a payment with respect to which a certifi- 
cation is made under subsection (b), togeth- 
er with other appropriate information relat- 
ing to such payment. The notification shall 
be provided— 

“(1) in such manner as may be agreed 
upon by the Attorney General and the Direc- 
tor of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts; апа 

“(2) within 15 days after the receipt or at 
such other time as may be determined joint- 
ly by the Attorney General and the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts. 


If the fifteenth day under paragraph (2) is a 
Saturday, Sunday, or legal public holiday, 
the clerk, or the person designated under sec- 
tion 604(a)(17) of title 28, shall provide noti- 
fication not later than the next day that is 
not a Saturday, Sunday, or legal public holi- 
day.”. 
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(b) INFORMATION ТО BE INCLUDED IN JUDG- 
MENT.—Section 3612(b) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

"(b) INFORMATION To BE INCLUDED IN JUDG- 
MENT; JUDGMENT TO BE TRANSMITTED TO AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL.—(1) A judgment or order 
imposing, modifying, or remitting a fine of 
more than $100 shall include— 

"(A) the name, social security account 
number, mailing address, and residence ad- 
dress of the defendant; 

“(B) the docket number of the case; 

“(С) the original amount of the fine and 
the amount that is due and unpaid; 

"(D) the schedule of payments (if other 
than immediate payment is permitted under 
section 3572(d)); 

"(E) а description of any modification or 
remission; and 

"(F) if other than immediate payment is 
permitted, a requirement that, until the fine 
is paid in full, the defendant notify the At- 
torney General of any change in the mailing 
address or residence address of the defend- 
ant not later than thirty days after the 
change occurs. 

“(2) Not later than ten days after entry of 
the judgment or order, the court shall trans- 
mit a certified copy of the judgment or order 
to the Attorney General, ”. 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS. — 

(1) Section 3612(d) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
"section 3572(i)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of "section 3572(h)". 

(2) Section 3612(e) of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
"section 3572(j)" and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 3572(i)". 

(d) INTEREST ON FINES.—Section 3612(f) of 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(/) INTEREST ON FINES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—The defendant shall pay 
interest on any fine of more than $2,500, 
unless the fine is paid in full before the fif- 
teenth day after the date of the judgment. If 
that day is a Saturday, Sunday, or legal 
public holiday, the defendant shall be liable 
for interest beginning with the next day that 
is not a Saturday, Sunday, or legal public 
holiday. 

“(2) COMPUTATION.— Interest on a fine shall 
be computed — 

“(А) daily (from the first day on which the 
defendant is liable for interest under para- 
graph (1)); and 

"(B) at a rate equal to the coupon issue 
yield equivalent (as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury!) of the average accepted 
auction price for the last auction of fifty- 
two week United States Treasury bills set- 
tled before the first day on which the defend- 
ant is liable for interest under paragraph 
(1). 

"(3) MODIFICATION OF INTEREST BY COURT.— 
If the court determines that the defendant 
does not have the ability to pay interest 
under this subsection, the court may— 

“(A) waive the requirement for interest; 

"(B) limit the total of interest payable to а 

dollar amount; or 

“(C) limit the length of the period during 
which interest accrues. ". 

(е) PENALTY FOR DELINQUENT FINE; WAIVER 
OF INTEREST OR FINE BY ATTORNEY GENERAL. — 
Section 3612 of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding at the end the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

"(g) PENALTY FOR DELINQUENT FINE.—If а 
fine becomes delinquent, the defendant shall 
pay, as а penalty, an amount equal to 10 
percent of the principal amount that is de- 
linquent. If a fine becomes in default, the de- 
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fendant shall pay, as a penalty, an addition- 
al amount equal to 15 percent of the princi- 
pal amount that is in default. 

"(h) WAIVER OF INTEREST OR PENALTY BY AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL.—The Attorney General 
may waive all or part of any interest or pen- 
alty under this section if, as determined by 
the Attorney General, reasonable efforts to 
collect the interest or penalty are not likely 
to be effective. 

“(i) APPLICATION OF PAYMENTS.—Payments 
relating to fines shall be applied in the fol- 
lowing order: (1) to principal; (2) to costs; 
(3) to interest; and (4) to penalties,” 

SEC, 12. RECEIPT OF RESTITUTION PAYMENTS BY 
COURTS. 

Section 3663(f)(4) of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by inserting “or the 
person designated under section 604(a)(17) 
of title 28" after "Attorney General". 

SEC. 13. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

This Act shall take effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act, except that the 
amendment made by section 209 shall take 
effect as provided in such section and the 
amendments made by sections 203, 204, 205, 
206, 207, 210, and 211 shall take effect on the 
date of the taking effect of section 212(a)(2) 
of the Sentencing Reform Act of 1984. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1199 


(Purpose: To make certain technical 
corrections) 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate with a further amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
ұлан proposes ап amendment numbered 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
24 of the amendment be dispensed 

th. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

In section 6 of the bill, in proposed section 
3571(с) of title 18, United States Code, 
strike out “ап individual who” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ап organization that". 

In section 13 of the bill— 

(1) strike out "section 209" and insert in 
lieu thereof “‘section 9”; and 

(2) strike out “203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210 
and 211” and insert in lieu thereof “3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, and 11”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask the 
acting Republican leader if the follow- 
ing nominations have been approved 
on that side of the aisle: Calendar 
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Order No. 419 under Department of 
Education, page 2; Calendar Orders 
numbered 421, 422, 423, 424, and 425 
on page 3 of the Executive Calendar; 
all nominations on page 4 of the Exec- 
utive Calendar under the Army; all 
under the Army on page 5; all under 
the Army on page 6; and Calendar 
Orders numbered 430, 431, 432, 433, 
and 434 on page 7; Calendar Orders 
Nos. 435, 436, and 437 on page 8; and 
all nominations placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk in the Air Force, Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, and Navy, on 
page 9. 

Mr. HECHT. I ask the distinguished 
majority leader, was 426 included? 

Mr. BYRD. 426 was not included. 

Mr. HECHT. They have all been 
OK'd. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to 
consider the aforementioned nomina- 
tions en bloc, that the nominations be 
confirmed en bloc, that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of the 
nominees, that the motion to reconsid- 
er be laid on the table, and that the 
Senate return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations considered and 
confirmed en bloc are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Linus D. Wright, of Texas, to be Under 
Secretary of Education, vice Gary L. Bauer, 
resigned. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Don W. Wilson, of Michigan, to be Archi- 

vist of the United States, new position. 
U.S. PosTAL SERVICE 

Ira D. Hall, Jr., of Connecticut, to be a 
Governor of the U.S. Postal Service for the 
remainder of the term expiring December 8, 
1990, vice Peter E. Voss, resigned. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Arthur L. Burnett, Sr., of the District of 
Columiba, to be an associate judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
for a term of 15 years, vice Luke C. Moore, 
retired. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Frank Q. Nebeker, of Virginia, to be Direc- 
tor of the Office of Government Ethics for 
a term of 5 years vice David H. Martin, re- 
signed. 

PosTAL RATE COMMISSION 

William H. LeBlanc III, of Louisiana, to be 
a commissioner of the Postal Rate Commis- 
sion for the remainder of the term expiring 
November 22, 1988, vice Henrietta Faye 
Guiton, resigned. 

IN THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 611(a) and 624: 

To be brigadier general 

Col. Richard A. Behrenhausen, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Jack A. Pellicci822 U.S. 
Army. 
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Col. Marvin L. Covault, Mg T HA U.S. 
Army. 


Col. William M. Воісе, Zs. 


Army. 
Col Robert С. Lee U.S. 
Army. 


Col. Steven L. Arnold, Raa U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Dennis P. Malcor, T HA U.S. 
Army. 

Col John R. Landry U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Fred N. Halley, Sr., U.S. 
Army. 

Col John А. Leide I U.S. 
Army. 

Col Robert S. Fri I Cs. 
Army. 

Col. Robert D. Orton ZZ U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Robert B. Rosenkranz : .. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Thomas C. Jones M, U.S. 
Army. 

Col William M. Matz, 1 U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Dennis L. Benchoff, . U.S. 


Army. 

Col. Nicholas R. Hurst. 1 U.S. 
Army. 

Col John F. Stewart, F222. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. William Fedorochko, Jr. w 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Richard S. Siegfried 22 
U.S. Army. 

Col David E. Cooper, . U.S. 
Army. 

Col. William W. Hartzog f.. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. David J. Baratto Mg v TT U.S. 
Army. 

Col Floyd J. Walters, Jr ETE EM, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Frederick E. Vollrath. 
U.S. Army. 
James R. Harding Ml 2277 U.S. 


Col Gary L. Brom U.S. 
Col. James M. Jellett 8222229898, U.S. 


Col. John A. Hedrick Hs. 
Col. Anson W. Schulz, H vm" TEN U.S. 
Col. Richard F. Keller A U.S. 
Col. Dennis A. Leach 8872222988 U.S. 
Col. John D. Howard M, 222 U.S. 


Col. Robert С. Sausser f. U.S. 
Army. 
Robert L. Stephens, Jr. 
U.S. Army. 
Larry G. Lehowicz, . U.S. 


Col John C. Ellerson f 2 U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Kenneth R. Муке f . U.S. 
Army. 

Col David C. Meade, D U.S. 
Army. 

Col Ronald V. Hite mmm U.S. 
Army. 

Col Robert A. Goodbary M TT ET HAM 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Thomas M. Montgomery, 
3708, U.S. Army. 

Col Daniel W. Christman f 22. 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Robert J. Jellison HD U.S. 
Army. 
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Col. Richard E. Davis, D U.S. 


Army. 

Col. William J. Schumacher 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Carl R. Morin, Jr. U.S. 
Army. 

Col James M. Lyle, f 1 U.S. 
Army. 

Col William H. Campbell, . 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Robert T. Howard M TEMA U.S. 


y. 
Col. Julius F. Johnson Bg AZ U.S. 
Army. 
Col. Marvin E. Mitchiner, Jr. 
U.S. Army. 
Col. Richard G. Larson. Mg mE U.S. 
Army. 
Col. Johnnie E. Wilson ZT U.S. 
Army. 


Col. Sam A. Gray, U.S. Army. 
Col. William F. Garrison. 

U.S. Army. 

MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 


William W. Fox, Jr., of Florida, to be a 
member of the Marine Mammal Commis- 
sion for the term expiring May 13, 1989, vice 
Karen Pryor, term expired. 

Francis H. Fay, of Alaska, to be a member 
of the Marine Mammal Commission for the 
term expiring May 13, 1988, vice William 
Evans, resigned. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


Francis J. Ivancie, of Oregon, to be а Fed- 
eral Maritime Commissioner for the term 
expiring June 30, 1992, reappointment. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Thomas P. Rona, of Virginia, to be an as- 
sociate director of the Office of Science and 
Technology Policy, vice Ronald B. Fran- 
kum. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON AIRPORTS 
AUTHORITY 


Jack Edwards, of Alabama, to be а 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Metropolitan Washington Airports Author- 
ity for a term of 6 years, new position. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The following-named career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, class of Career 
Minister, for the personal rank of Career 
Ambassador in recognition of especially dis- 
tinguished service over a sustained period: 

George Southall Vest, of Maryland. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Roland R. Vautour, of Vermont, to be 
Under Secretary of Agriculture for Small 
Community and Rural Development, vice 
Frank W. Naylor, Jr. 

Roland R. Vautour, of Vermont, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, vice Frank 
W. Naylor, Jr. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SECRETARY'S 
DESK IN THE AIR FORCE, Coast GUARD, 
MARINE Corps, Navy 


Air Force nominations beginning Peter D. 
Abler, and ending James H. Wright, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of October 28, 1987. 

Air Force nominations beginning Maj. 
John Е. Ammerall, and ending 
Maj. Margaret A. Holmes N 
which nominations were received by the 
Senate on November 9, 1987, and appeared 
in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD of November 
10, 1987. 

Coast Guard nominations beginning 
Edward A. Hemstreet, and ending Neal B. 
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Thayer, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 30, 1987. 

Coast Guard nominations 
Thomas W. Purtell, and ending Robert J. 
Fuller, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 30, 1987. 

Marine Corps nomination of Mark E. 
Yapp, which was received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 28, 1987. 

Navy nominations beginning Arthur C. 
Burns, and ending Timothy J. Bond, which 
nominations were received by the Senate 
and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of October 28, 1987. 

NOMINATION OF DONALD W. WILSON 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. President, today the 
Senate will act on the nomination of 
Donald W. Wilson, the director of the 
Gerald R. Ford Presidential Library, 
to be the Archivist of the United 
States. As the ranking Republican on 
the Governmental Affairs Committee, 
it is a pleasure to bring you a nominee 
with Mr. Wilson’s credentials. This 
also gives us an opportunity to con- 
template the importance of the Na- 
tional Archives and Records Adminis- 
tration to the Government and the 
people of this country. 

Chiseled into the National Archives 
building in Washington is the phrase, 
“What is past is prologue.” This 
Nation looks to its past for principles 
to apply to problems faced by the 
Nation today. Whether one tries to 
divine the “original intent” in the 
Constitution or to understand the ra- 
tionale for actions taken by the Gov- 
ernment, the primary source of such 
knowledge is records made by Govern- 
ment officials. 

Situations from the past have led us 
to where we are today. An example of 
those would be: 

When George Washington left the 
White House, he took the papers of 
the Presidency with him; he died 
before realizing his intention to sort 
and arrange them and construct a 
building to accommodate them so that 
histories might be written. Congress 
eventually purchased the papers from 
the family. 

When William Wirt became Attor- 
ney General in 1817, no records of any 
of his predecessors’ actions—including 
legal opinions—were to be found. 

Original copies of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights for over 150 years 
were not stored or displayed in a 
manner to assure their preservation. 

The concerns which first motivated 
Congress to act to preserve Govern- 
ment records were the need, as felt by 
Attorney General Wirt, to record what 
had been done in the past, as well as 
the twin threats of fire and theft of 
documents. It took the foresight of of- 
ficials like Wirt to establish record- 
keeping practices, and it took many 
more years for the threat and actual 
incidence of fires in Government 
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buildings to motivate Congress to 
build fireproof storage. 

Meanwhile, the Government was 
growing; so, too, grew the number of 
records and the need to make choices 
as to what to keep and what to dis- 
pose. Ultimately, Congress authorized 
construction of a “Hall of Records": 
the National Archives building, com- 
pleted іп 1935. 

In 1934, Congress created an agency, 
the National Archives, to take respon- 
sibility for the building and the 
records stored in it. Faced with rapidly 
growing numbers of records during the 
Government activism of the 1930's, 
the new agency developed records 
management concepts which were en- 
acted by Congress in the Federal 
Records Act and the Records Disposal 
Act. 

Congress also created the National 
Historic Publications and Records 
Commission and appropriated to it 
funds to be granted to scholars to col- 
lect, annotate, and publish the papers 
of important citizens, such as Jeffer- 
son and Madison, and important insti- 
tutions and events such as the Consti- 
tutional Convention and the First 
Congress. These publications make the 
records of our Founding Fathers and 
of our early history more readily avail- 
able to our citizens through libraries 
around the country. Soon Congress 
will consider reauthorizing this pro- 


gram. 

Regarding Presidential records, Con- 
gress showed an awareness of the his- 
torical value and the administrative 
usefulness of the papers of certain 
former Presidents by appropriating 
funds for the purchase of the papers 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
and Monroe from their families. In 
1939, President Franklin Roosevelt an- 
nounced his intention to donate the 
papers of his Presidency to the Gov- 
ernment and to house them in a build- 
ing which also would be donated to 
the Government, In 1955, Congress 
passed the Presidential Libraries Act 
which authorized the Archivist of the 
United States to accept the donation 
of Presidential papers and buildings in 
which to house them along the lines 
of the Roosevelt donation. Subse- 
quently, the papers of Presidents 
Hoover, Truman, Eisenhower, Kenne- 
dy, Johnson, Ford, and Carter were 
donated along with buildings located 
around the country in which the 
papers are housed and available for re- 
search. These libraries are operated by 
the National Archives. 

President Nixon conditioned the do- 
nation of his papers, reserving the 
right to dispose of documents and tape 
recordings of his Presidency. Congress 
passed legislation requiring the Archi- 
vist to take possession of the Nixon 
Presidential records and to preserve 
them for use by the Government and, 
ultimately, by researchers. This legis- 
lation led further to enactment of the 
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Presidential Records Act of 1978. That 
act, which took effect in 1981, with 
the advent of the Reagan administra- 
tion, declares that Presidential, as op- 
posed to personal, records are the 
property of the U.S. Government. The 
act provides that when a President 
leaves office, the Archivist will take 
possession of the Presidential records; 
the former President may impose re- 
strictions on access to those records 
for up to 12 years, but after that time, 
they will be available to the public 
under the terms of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

The National Archives is, thus, more 
than just a treasure house containing 
over 3 billion documents recording the 
Nation's history. Іп 1984, Congress em- 
phasized the importance of this 
agency by reestablishing it as an inde- 
pendent entity in the executive 
branch upon the recommendation of 
Ferdi png ve күті on Governmental Af- 

The independence of the National 
Archives has created additional man- 
agement responsibilities for the posi- 
tion of Archivist. Mr. Wilson has made 
it clear that he is anxious to under- 
take this challenge and devote his en- 
ergies toward improving and expand- 
ing the role of the National Archives. 
He has a strong background and the 
unique expertise that comes with serv- 
ing as the director of former President 
Ford's library. That experience will be 
extremely valuable in overseeing the 
function of all Presidential libraries, 
the Presidential Records Act and the 
Presidential Transition Act. 

Also, at this time I think the Senate 
should note that since the retirement 
of Robert Warner as Archivist over 2 
years ago, Frank Burke has served in 
the post as Acting Archivist; and we 
would be remiss not to thank him for 
his efforts during this lengthy transi- 
tion period. 

In closing, I would simply restate my 
feeling that Mr. Wilson is eminently 
qualified for the position of Archivist, 
and I believe he will provide the lead- 
ership necessary in that position to 
retain the history of our Nation for 
future generations. 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, among 
the nominations that the Committee 
on Armed Services has recommended 
to the Senate for confirmation is an 
Army list of 56 colonels to be promot- 
ed to brigadier general. I would like to 
make a few brief comments about this 
list. 

Mr. President, I am concered that а 
large number of the officers on this 
promotion list have no joint duty ex- 
perience. Current DOD regulations re- 
quire that line officers selected for 
promotion to one-star rank should 
have at least one tour of joint duty or 
joint equivalent duty. These regula- 
tions also require that line officers 
without this joint experience who are 
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selected for promotion to one-star 
rank must receive a waiver from the 
Secretary of Defense and serve in a 
joint tour on their next assignment. 

This year, 14 of the 56 Army officers 
nominated to be brigadier general, or 
25 percent of the list, do not meet the 
joint tour or equivalent experience re- 
quirement contained in DOD’s own di- 
rectives. Last year, 23 percent of the 
Army’s brigadier general nominees 
had no previous joint tour experience. 
So this year, the Army is going back- 
ward, not forward, as far as joint tour 
experience for its brigadier general 
nominees is concerned. This is accord- 
ing to DOD's own critieria which have 
been in place for at least a decade. 

Mr. President, I want to point out 
here that we strengthened the re- 
quirement for joint duty as a prerequi- 
site for selection to the general and 
flag officer ranks in the Goldwater- 
Nichols Department of Defense Reor- 
ganization Act last year. 

I realize that neither the Army nor 
any of the other military services will 
be able to meet the more stringent 
joint duty requirements of the DOD 
Reorganization Act for years to come. 
However, I want to go on record as em- 
phasizing that we consider joint duty 
experience an important criteria for 
selection to the general and flag offi- 
cer ranks. 

Mr. President, I hope the Army—and 
the other military services—will take 
heed of this concern and do better in 
this regard in the future. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT ON BURNLEY NOMINA- 
TION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 4 p.m. on 
Monday, November 30 the Senate pro- 
ceed to executive session to consider 
the nomination of James H. Burnley 
IV of North Carolina to be Secretary 
of Transportation, Calendar Order 
428, that there be a time limit for 
debate thereon of 30 minutes to be 
equally divided between the chairman 
and ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce and that the vote on 
the nomination occur at 4:30 p.m. It 
will be a 30-minute vote but there may 
be other rollcall votes during the day 
prior to that. In any event that will be 
а rolicall and I include that request 
that that be a 30-minute vote and it 
will be by rollcall once we get it or- 
dered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent then that upon 
the disposition of the nomination of 
Mr. Burnley on Monday, November 30, 
the Senate return to legislative ses- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent as in executive ses- 
sion that it be in order to order at this 
time a rollcall vote on Mr. James H. 
Burnley IV to be Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on this nomination 
as in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, is the 
Senate in morning business at this 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate is in morning business. 

Mr. BYRD. And it will be in morning 
business for how long? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Until 6 
o'clock. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield for a re- 
quest only? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the 
completion of the statement by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida 
[Mr. GRAHAM], and the action upon 
the resolution which he has submitted 
that the Senate stand in recess pend- 
ing the call of the Chair to accommo- 
date a conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I thank the majority 
leader. I appreciate his courtesy in 
this matter and I wish to add my voice 
to many who have been extending 
their birthday greetings. We share 
this month as a birthday month and 
November is а very propitious month 
on the calendar for birth. I extend my 
best wishes to Senator Вүнр, and for 
may more celebrations to come. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator. His kind fe- 
licitations have made my birthday 
very much happier than it would oth- 
erwise have been, and I thank him 
very much. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 
PROCESS IN HAITI 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, there 
is another important date which will 
occur in November and that, Mr. 
President, is à week from Sunday 
when the most important political 
event of this century will take place in 
our neighbor country of Haiti. For the 
first time in а generation, democratic 
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elections are scheduled to occur in 
that nation. These elections offer not 
only the opportunity for the open and 
democratic election of a new President 
of that nation but also the beginning 
of а new future for а country which 
has suffered too much pain, too much 
anguish, too much impoverishment. 

That happy prospect of democratic 
elections on November 29, however, is 
still in doubt; in doubt to the potential 
that it could fall victim to violence and 
greed for power which have in the 
past turned Haitian society inside out. 

Those of us in the United States of 
America, Democrat and Republican 
alike want to see democracy and social 
and economic progress in Hati. 

We share the desire of this over- 
whelming majority of the Haitian 
people who simply want the opportu- 
nity to choose their leaders freely and 
fairly. 

We want those elections and that 
chance at а real democracy and social 
and economic progress for Haiti as 
much as the Haitian people do, and 
our desire, when strongly and repeat- 
edly articulated, is heard in Haiti. It 
lends hope to those struggling to make 
sure these elections take place, it gives 
pause to those forces who would 
Eig the elections for their own 

Because we speak with a voice that 
is loud in Haiti, I am today introduc- 
ing a sense of the Senate resolution to 
underline, once again, that we encour- 
age and expect those elections to 
happen as planned on November 29, 
we saw the overwhelming mandate of 
the referendum in Haiti to schedule 
elections after the long nightmare of 
the Duvalier regime was over, we saw, 
too, the attempts to intimidate the 
provisional elections council and the 
assassinations of political candidates 


and the bloodbath of those who tried 


to exercise their right to protest. 

We cannot stand silent if there is 
any threat that tragic repression will 
once again overtake the Haitian 
people and condemn them to more 
suffering, endless impoverishment, we 
must speak out for the ideals we would 
share with all nations of this hemi- 
sphere, by supporting and protecting 
the right of Haitians to determine 
freely their own future, we witness our 
own democracy, our own good fortune, 
our own responsibility to safeguard 
liberty and human rights and peaceful 
progress for all who aspire to them. 

Mr. President, this weekend we are 
asking across this land that we cele- 
brate a sabbath of remembrance and 
hope for the people of Haiti. As we 
stand on the eve of our own national 
celebration ої Thanksgiving, че 
should include in that prayer of 
thanks for what we have received a 
prayer that the Divine will extend the 
benefits of democracy and a vision of a 
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better future for our neighbors in 
Haiti. 

I applaud the national religious lead- 
ers who have joined in this weekend of 
sabbath prayer for the peoples of 
Haiti and hope that millions of Ameri- 
cans will join in that prayer over the 
next 3 days. 

Mr. President, I ask that this resolu- 
tion be taken up and adopted. After 
the adoption of this resolution and the 
statement I have made, I submit for 
the Recorp and request unanimous 
consent that several recent news ac- 
counts detailing the conditions in 
Haiti be included іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 20, 1987) 
OFFICIAL SUPPORT GROWING FOR HAITIAN 
ELECTION 
(By Joseph B. Treaster) 

PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI, November 19.— 
With 10 days remaining before the sched- 
uled date for presidential elections in Haiti, 
election officials say the Government has fi- 
nally begun lending its support, and concern 
about a possible postponement appears to 
be fading. 

In the last week or so a terror campaign 
apparently intended to disrupt the elections 
Nov. 29 has all but stopped in the capital 
with a few incidents continuing to be report- 
ed in the countryside. 

“I think the skies are clearing up,” said 
Alain Rocourt, the treasurer of the Elector- 
al Council, which is trying to organize the 
elections. 

Several important tasks remain to be ac- 
complished such as setting up about 6,000 
polling places. But Marc-Antoine Noél, the 
executive director of the Electoral Council, 
said, “I'm more or less sure we can do it.” 

After weeks of ignoring requests for pro- 
tection and logistical support from election 
officials, the military-dominated provisional 
Government has made no announcement of 
a change in policy. But for the first time, 
senior military officers have been meeting 
with election officials, and Mr. Noël of the 
Electoral Council said there appeared to be 
“a new attitude” on the part of the Govern- 
ment. He and others said the Government 
had taken several steps that indicate “a will- 
ingness to be helpful” with security and lo- 
gistics. 

Lieut. Gen. Henri Namphy, who became 
head of the provisional Government 22 
months ago with the collapse of the dicta- 
torship of President Jean Claude Duvalier, 
made to speeches Wednesday in celebration 
of Armed Forces Day but did not mention 
the elections or refer directly to the latest 
surge of violence. 

“The order of the day,” he said at one 
point, “ів to serve for the benefit of the col- 
lective interest.” 

Haitians and Western diplomats said they 
suspected this might have been a veiled in- 
dication of support for the elections, but 
added it was unclear whether he was refer- 
ring to the collective interest of the army or 
the nation. 

VIOLENCE NOT MENTIONED 


Throughout his speeches, the general ap- 
peared to be defending the armed forces. He 
did not mention the violence this summer in 
which soldiers killed 30 civilians and wound- 
ed 200 in protests after he briefly seized 
control of the election process. But he told 
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his troops, “You have been good soldiers,” 
adding that “the fatherland will be eternal- 
ly grateful to you.” 

The United States Embassy, which along 
with other foreign diplomatic missions here 
had persuaded General Namphy’s critics 
during the summer that he offered the best 
hope for seeing the elections through on 
schedule, refused to comment on his re- 
marks. 


Mr. Noël said the Government had “more 
or less said О.К.” this week to a request for 
helicopters and possibly light planes to 
transport ballot boxes, ballots and other 
voting materials throughout the country. 

Most of the country’s elections offices are 
still without military protection. But Mr. 
Rocourt said that in the southeast region in 
the town of Jacmel the Government was 
“cooperating fully” in providing security 
and added: “We hope this will generalize 
throughout the country as time goes by.” 

TERROR SUSPECTS ARRESTED 


Diplomats say security forces arrested 
three men on suspicion of involvement in 
the terror campaign and released them 
after questioning, telling them “in no uncer- 
ИШ terms: don’t create any more prob- 

It was the first known reaction of the mili- 
tary-dominated provisional Government to 
the pre-election violence and the diplomats 
say they believe it was intended as a signal 
that immunity for the attacks had come to 
an end. 

René Belance, a spokesman for the elec- 
toral council, said he had also received re- 
ports that truckloads of soldiers had begun 
patrolling the streets of the capital in the 
late night and early morning hours. 

While there is a palpable feeling of less in- 
security in the capital, most residents still 
follow a self-imposed curfew of about 9 P.M. 
Before dawn Wednesday two people were 
shot to death five blocks from the presiden- 
tial palace and more gunshots were heard 
near the palace late in the evening. 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 15, 1987] 
HAITIAN ELECTIONS FEARED IMPERILED—OFFI- 
сіліі5 Say THEY STILL NEED $2.5 MILLION 
AND SECURITY FROM THE GOVERNMENT 
(By Joseph B. Treaster) 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Harrr, November 14.— 
Two weeks before Haiti is supposed to have 
its first presidential election in 30 years, the 
place designated as national election head- 
quarters is still filled with carpenters and 
the racket of hammers and power saws. 

Telephone and radio communications be- 
tween regional voting offices have yet to be 
hooked up, and there is still no plan for de- 
livering ballots and other voting materials 
to the more than 6,000 polling stations. 

Since the original election headquarters 
was gutted by arson earlier this month, the 
nine-man council trying to organize the 
elections scheduled for Nov. 29 has been 
working in a small conference room in the 
offices of the Methodist Church of Haiti, 
with secretaries and other staff members 
scattered around the capital. 

The members of the electoral council — 
lawyers, small-business men and members of 
the academic community with little admin- 
istrative experience — refer to these matters 
as “technical problems.” What really wor- 
ries them, they said, is that they are $2.5 
million short of what they think they need 
to bring off the elections and that the Gov- 
ernment is still ignoring their pleas for pro- 
tection from those trying to disrupt the 
elections. 
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HOPE FOR A MIRACLE 


“It looks extremely difficult,” said Alain 
Rocourt, the treasurer of the electoral coun- 
cil and head of the Methodist Church. “But 
in Haiti miracles do happen.” 

Mr. Rocourt said that if the major prob- 
lems were not resolved by early next week 
“we may have to ask the nation, ‘Do you 
want to continue? Do you want to have the 
election?“ 

Presidential candidates, rural church 
workers and Western diplomats said they 
had found enthusiasm for the elections 
throughout the country despite a campaign 
of terror and intimidation. The campaign 
started two weeks ago after a dozen candi- 
dates who had been closely associated with 
the former Haitian dictators, Francois Du- 
valier and his son, Jean-Claude, were dis- 
qualified in accordance with a new constitu- 
tion that prohibits prominent members of 
the family dictatorship from holding office 
for 10 years. 


23 PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


After the disqualifications, 23 candidates 
for president remained. The elected presi- 
dent would succeed an army-dominated pro- 
visional Government that has been adminis- 
tering the country since the younger Duva- 
lier fled into exile on Feb, 7, 1986. 

The candidates include several lawyers, 
clergymen and the head of the Communist 
Party in Haiti. In addition to the presiden- 
үзе election, there will be legislative elec- 

ons. 

Election officials said that they did not 
know how many Haitians had registered to 
vote, but that there indications that a third 
or more of the three million who are eligible 
had not. 

The attacks on election facilities dimin- 
ished markedly this week and Haitians and 
diplomats said that they were mystified, 
particularly because the assailants had been 
operating with apparent immunity. 

There has been little campaigning in the 
capital, where the violence has been most 
intense, but candidates have been holding 
rallies throughout the country. Some of the 
disqualified former Duvalier associates have 
also put up a few billboards and made televi- 
sion and radio campaign speeches, and they 
have been trying to challenge the ruling 
against them in the courts. 


UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS 


Partly because of damage inflicted on 
election facilities in the terror campaign 
and underestimations on a range of ex- 
penses, the electoral council found this 
week that it needed about $10 million 
rane than the $6 million originally expect- 
On Friday the United States, which had 
provided more than 80 percent of the first 
$6 million, gave another $1.5 million and 
said it hoped the remaining $2.5 million 
would come from other, unnamed interna- 
tional donors. 

“That is a pious wish,” Mr. Rocourt said. 
We know very well that the United States 
has given a lot of money. But they are the 
only ones in this part of the world who can 
help the elections be a success.” 

“If they tell us all you've got is $7.5 mil- 
"s di he added, “we must say we cannot do 
|42 

Several countries, including Canada and 
France, have contributed equipment and 
technical advice, and Western diplomats 
said they thought it unlikely that the 
United States and the others would permit 
the elections to fail for lack of money. 
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On Friday, in its first significant offer of 
logistical support, the provisional Govern- 
ment said public schools would be available 
as polling places. 

Candidates and election officials took this 
as a hopeful sign, but noted that the 22- 
month-old Government, which is led by 
Lieut. Gen. Henri Namphy, had still done 
virtually nothing to restore order and a 
sense of security. 

The Government has also failed to pro- 
vide trucks, jeeps and its two helicopters to 
transport materials such as ballots and 
ballot boxes, and election officials said it ap- 
peared they would have to try to rent vehi- 
cles. 

“Normally, the government in place does 
something to help organize elections," one 
diplomat said. "In this case, we don't see 
anything being done by the Government." 

General Namphy, who seldom appears in 
public and and rarely addresses the nation, 
has not directly acknowledged the election 
crisis or explained his failure to provide sup- 
port. 


(From the New York Times, Nov. 8, 1987] 
HAITI TERROR: THE OLD ORDER VS. THE NEW 
(By Joseph B. Treaster) 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI, Nov. 7.—For the 
last week, Haitians have been witnessing the 
unfolding of a campaign of terror apparent- 
ly intended to disrupt elections and preserve 
the old order of the Duvalier family dicta- 
torship. 

Every night since national election head- 
quarters was gutted by flames last Monday 
night, there have been arson and machine- 
gun attacks against election participants. 
Before dawn this morning the violence 
spread outside the capital for the first time, 
with three incidents in towns along the cen- 
tral coast. 

Although the dictatorship founded by 
Francois Duvalier in 1957 meant misery for 
most people in the country, thousands of 
Haitians, rich and poor alike, received such 
benefits as jobs, freedom to collect graft, 
and business monopolies. 

THE OLD ORDER THWARTED 

Until last Monday night, when a dozen 
men who had worked closely with Mr. Duva- 
lier and his sons Jean-Claude were disquali- 
fied as candidates in the Nov. 29 presiden- 
tial election, many from the old order 
thought there was still a chance to preserve 
their privileges. 

With even this long shot shattered, the 
terror campaign started. Although wide- 
spread support both here and abroad makes 
the election seem inevitable at some point, 
many Haitians and Western dipolmats say 
that Duvalier allies seem determined to try 
to block them. 

Lieut. Gen. Henri Namphy, who rose to 
head a provisional government with the col- 
lapse of the dictatorship 22 months ago and 
pledged to guide the country to elections, 
has stunned the nation and much of the 
world by all but ignoring the pre-election vi- 
olence as well as desperate pleas for protec- 
tion from election officials and candidates. 

Friday, in his first public appearance in 
weeks, the reclusive and often incommuni- 
cative general bestowed upon himself the 
formal title of Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces, but barely mentioned the 
spreading terror. 

A BITTER FEUD 


Haitians and diplomats trying to explain 
General Namphy’s failure to exercise the 
sort of responsibility normally expected of a 
chief of state say they believe his behavior 
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is evidence of a bitter feud that has been 
going on between him and the civilian Elec- 
toral Council since midsummer. 

General Namphy was rebuffed by street 
protests when he briefly seized control of 
the election process. The protesters and the 
nine-member Electoral Council insisted that 
the army, which has historically manipulat- 
ed elections, leave the election to civilians. 

When the Electoral Council asked for ad- 
ministrative support, the Namphy Govern- 
ment replied that such assistance would 
contravene its neutrality. In response to an 
early request for protection, the Govern- 
ment said it would make arrests if election 
officials could name the culprits, which to 
this day no one has been able to do. 

General Namphy, true to form since his 
earliest days in office, has given no explana- 
tion for his lack of action. Some Haitians 
say it seems that he does not want the elec- 
tion to take place. Others, however, have 
begun saying lately that they think he is 
trying to punish the election officials and 
candidates who he has always regarded con- 
temptuously and has consistently refused to 
meet. 

“I think the army wanted to prove to the 
Electoral Council and the political leaders 
that we could not have the election without 
their help," said Grégoire Eugène, a leading 
candidate who has tended to count the 
army as among his supporters. 

“That is the reason they have let the situ- 
ation go from bad to worse," he said. “I 
think they will probably do something in 
the next few days." 

United States officials say they have been 
trying to persuade General Namphy to take 
steps to curb the violence. But he has 
proved to be a difficult ally. 

On Thursday, after General Namphy took 
the initial step of posting five soldiers at the 
temporary offices of the Electoral Council, 
а United States official was asked if this was 
in response to United States pressure. 

"Certainly we've been talking to them," 
the official said. "But they move at their 
own good time and who knows why." 


[From the Miami Herald, Nov. 4, 1987] 


HAITIAN ELECTION FILES BURNED AFTER 
CANDIDATES ARE REJECTED 


PonT-Au-PRINCE, HarTr.—Fires broke out 
Tuesday at the office of the Provisional 
Electoral Council and at a business run by a 
council member, hours after the council dis- 
qualified several former officials of the 
ousted Duvalier dictatorship from running 
for president. 

An electoral council member said that the 
fire at council headquarters was arson, and 
he blamed “the enemies of democracy." 
Speculation centered on followers of former 
Haitian President Jean-Claude Duvalier, 
who fled to France on Feb. 7, 1986, ending 
nearly three decades of family dictatorship. 

Council member Alain Rocourt, a Method- 
ist Church leader, said in a radio interview 
that arsonists broke into the building 
during the night and had complete freedom 
of the offices before starting the fire. 

The heavy iron door was smashed at the 
downtown council headquarters on Pavee 
Street in Port-au-Prince and the first floor 
was destroyed by fire shortly after mid- 
night. The second and third floors also were 
damaged. 


Most of the council’s material was de- 
stroyed, including thousands of posters call- 
ing upon Haitians to vote. Copies of elector- 
al law, and books, banners and leaflets also 
were burned. 
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"We hope that we can still do the elec- 
tions even if the fire destroyed the records," 
Rocourt said in а telephone interview with 
the Herald. He acknowledged, however, that 
M: of the records “would hamper us quite a 

Rocourt said at midday Tuesday that the 
full extent of the damage had not yet been 
assessed because it was feared that there 
"might be some booby-traps inside." 

Presidential and legislative elections are 
scheduled Nov. 29. Local elections had been 
scheduled for Nov. 15. But the independent 
nine-member electoral council announced 
Monday night that due to technical and 
merchanical reasons local voting would be 
delayed until Dec. 20. That is the same day 
аз the runoff presidential and legislative 
elections. 

A few blocks away from the downtown 
electoral council headquarters, Continental 
Trading S.A., a business operated by elector- 
al council member Emmanuel Ambroise, 
was destroyed by a fire that began about 
the same time. Both buildings were smolder- 
ing nearly eight hours later. 

Asked if he thought the fires were a result 
of Monday night's announcement disquali- 
fying & dozen of the 35 presidential candi- 
dates, Rocourt said, “That's what all Hai- 
tians think." 

Radio Haiti Inter said that in addition to 
the apparent arson incidents, shots were 
fired in the regional electoral office in 
Delmas, on the north side of Port-au-Prince, 
wounding a security guard. 

Also early Tuesday, shots reportedly were 
fired in the party headquarters of Sylvio 
Claude, considered to be one of the leading 
centrist presidential candidates. 

Shots also were fired at the home and car 
of senatorial candidate Reynold Georges, 
the radio said. Georges told Radio Metro- 
pole that he believed Duvalierists angered 
at the electoral council decision were re- 
sponsible. 

" The offices were reported riddled by bul- 
ets. 

The nine members of the independent 
electoral council (CEP), had vowed to risk 
their lives to uphold the ban on Duvalierists 
from running for public office for at least 10 
years. 

On Monday, the council released the 
names of 23 approved presidential candi- 
dates, thereby disqualifying 12. At least 
seven of those disqualified were officials in 
the Duvalier government. They included 
Clovis Desinor, a finance minister under Du- 
valier, who warned last month in announc- 
ing his candidacy that if it were rejected, 
the CEP “would be sowing the seeds of civil 
war.” 


[From the Miami Herald, Nov. 8, 1987] 


HAITI VIOLENCE Puts Drive то DEMOCRACY 
AT THE CROSSROADS 
(By Don Bohning) 

PORT-AU-PRINCE,  Harrr—With three 
weeks to go until Nov. 29 national elections, 
Haiti’s return to democracy remains precar- 
iously on track, having survived in recent 
days perhaps its stiffest challenge. 

However, with terrorists on the loose and 
time running out to overcome a multitude 
of technical problems, events of the past 
week are likely to have provided only the 
latest—not the last—challenge. 

But the week also could have marked a 
watershed of sorts in Haiti's troubled effort 
to restore democratic rule after 29 years of 
Duvalier family dictatorship that ended 
Feb. 7, 1986. 
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The process survived, for the moment at 
least, a week of terrorism and intimidation 
by the vestiges of Duvalierism. 

In doing so, it appeared to have strength- 
ened the resolve of both Haiti's independent 
Provisional Electoral Council, or CEP, and 
the so-called “democratic forces” to get to 
elections. 

They are reinforced by a population that 
has confidence in the integrity of the nine 
CEP members to carry out free and honest 
elections. That confidence was bolstered at 
the beginning of last week when the CEP 
disqualified 12 of 35 presidential candidates 
because of their links to the Duvalierist 
past. 

None of the 12 candidates appears to have 
any significant constituency and at least 
some of the candidates seemed to be de- 
signed more at disrupting the process than 
at winning the presidency. 

Had the CEP not disqualified them, ob- 
servers believe, it could have had a demoral- 
izing effect on much of the electorate, gen- 
erating disillusionment over the prospects 
for significant change through the ballot 
box. 

The disqualifications, however, did have a 
galvanizing effect on what is believed to be 
а small band of Duvalierist terrorists, per- 
haps former members of the Ton-Ton Ma- 
coutes, the Duvalier dictatorship's private 
army of enforcers and informers. 

Just hours after the Monday announce- 
ment, arsonists set fire to the CEP head- 
quarters in downtown Port-au-Prince. They 
also torched the nearby business of a CEP 
member. 

Two nights late, arsonists struck again at 
the electoral process, this time at one of 
three companies contracted to print ballots 
for the Nov. 29 presidential and legislative 
elections. 

The plant’s printing capacity was de- 
stroyed, but officials said the ballot paper 
can be replaced and new printing facilities 
found in time to go ahead with the vote. 

Also during the week, gunmen raked with 
machine-gun fire from passing vehicles the 
homes or offices of four presidential candi- 
dates and made several other unsuccessful 
arson attempts on election-related targets. 

For а moment, the CEP wavered but an- 
nounced Friday its determination to “fulfill 
our constitutional mission" and not post- 
pone the elections. 

Human fights activits Jean-Claude Bajeux 
said of the arson-terrorists: “То me all that 
is useless. The result will always be counter- 
productive for the Duvalierists. I think it 
will reinforce the democratic sector." 

Another by-product of the electoral ter- 
rorism has been increased public and inter- 
national pressure on the military-dominated 
provisional government to provide security 
for the CEP. By week's end, it appeared to 
be doing so. 

The government, headed by Gen. Henri 
Namphy, has given only minimal support of 
any kind to the CEP, apparently out of 
pique at losing control of the electoral proc- 
ess to the nine-member provisional council 
created by the new constitution. 

The image of the Namphy government 
and Namphy himself—he began as some- 
what of a hero—has become increasingly 
tarnished and their commitment to democ- 
racy questioned. 

Namphy has done little to dispel the 
doubts, rarely appearing in public in the 
past few months. And when he does, such as 
Friday to be sworn in as commander-in- 
chief of the armed forces, he only increases 
the unanswered questions about his and the 
army's intentions. 
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While his designation to the post was car- 
ried out under new army regulations man- 
dated by the constitution, some Haitians see 
in it an attempt by Namphy to position him- 
self for Feb. 7, 1988, when the elected civil- 
ian government is to be inaugurated. 

"Everyting goes on behind closed doors," 
Louis Roy, a consultant to the CEP and 
member of the Constituent Assembly, said 
of the Friday ceremony. “Мо one explains 
anything to anybody." 

Meanwhile, the armed forces have done 
little to curtail the waive of electoral vio- 
lence, which most Haitians believe is being 
carried out by former Duvalierists. Authori- 
ties are said to believe that the actions are 
being carried out by a small number of 
people, perhaps 10 or 20, with targets select- 
ed and attacks prepared well in advance. 

There has yet been no indication of any 
widespread nationwide Duvalierist conspira- 
cy of terror to disrupt the elections, and 
most of the reamining 23 candidates are 
continuing their campaigns throughout the 
country. 

On Friday, however, several incidents 
were directed for the first time at electoral 
facilities were reported in towns to the 
north of the capital They included the 
burning of а CEP vehicle in Gonaive and 
threats against the owners of buildings 
housing CEP offices in St. Marc and Les- 
tere. 

The major unanswered question now is 
whether the electoral violence represents 
the final twitches of а dying dictatorship or 
the prelude to even greater troubles. 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 5, 1987] 

ELECTION PANEL OFFICIALS IN HAITI FLEE 

NEW VIOLENCE IN THE CAPITAL 


(By Joseph B. Treaster) 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI, Nov. 4.—Several 
members of the Haitian electoral commis- 
sion were in hiding today after а second 
night of arson attacks against election offi- 
cials. 

A 75-year-old election official whose home 
was а target bitterly accused the army-domi- 
nated provisional Government of complicity 
in the violence. 

Addressing Haitians and the internation- 
al community,” on capital radio stations, 
the official, Emmanuel Amboise, charged 
that “assassins and arsonists,” were running 
Haiti. He made a desperate appeal for pro- 
tection. 

Two days after arsonists heavily damaged 
local election headquarters and gunmen 
sprayed machine-gun fire at a district voting 
office and the office and home of two candi- 
dates, the Government still had not as- 
signed security forces to protect election of- 
ficials and offices. 

Several election officials expressed serious 
doubts today that the presidential elections 
could be held as scheduled on Nov. 29. 

“TOTAL INSECURITY” 


We аге іп the midst of total insecurity,” 
said Alain Rocourt, the head of the Method- 
ist Church in Haiti and treasurer of the 
nine-member Electoral Council. 

The national election headquarters was 
set afire Monday, hours after the Electoral 
Council had rejected the presidential candi- 
dacies of a dozen associates of the former 
dictators of Haiti, Francois Duvalier and his 
son, Jean-Claude, who fled to France 21 
months ago. Haiti's new constitution bars 
key officials of the family dictatorship from 
elections for 10 years. 

In another attack on Monday, arsonists 
also destroyed a hardware store owned by 
Mr. Amboise. On Tuesday night, they un- 
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successfully tried to set fire to Mr. Am- 
boise’s home and the family car. 

After ignoring two earlier written requests 
for protection from the Electoral Council, 
the Government said in a statement last 
night that it had instructed the “арргоргі- 
ate authorities” to “determine the necessary 
security measures” to be taken “to guaran- 
tee the progression of the electoral proc- 
ера.” 


By midday, Mr. Rocourt said the Govern- 
ment had done “nothing at all” to provide 
security for any council members or the 
council’s offices. Mr. Recourt said a high- 
ranking Government official suggested that 
the council hire a private guard to protect 
the charred equipment and files in the 
headquarters. 


ATTACKS ON OFFICES 

According to witnesses, Mr. Rocourt said, 
a half-dozen men with submarine-guns 
blocked the intersections at both ends of 
the street on which the headquarters is lo- 
cated by firing bursts into the air shortly 
before midnight Monday. Then, he said, 
men with chisels and metal cutters chopped 
through the steel doors of the offices and 
started the fire. 

Mr. Rocourt said a neighbor of Mr. Am- 
boise telephoned him last night to say she 
could see men trying to set fire to the Am- 
boise home. 

“She said she had called the police and 
they said they wouldn't come,” Mr. Recourt 
recalled. 

Mr. Amboise said he held the three mem- 
bers of the provisional Government, whose 
names he recited, “responsible for the secu- 
rity of my family's lives.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a resolution which has 
been cleared on both sides and ask for 
its immediate consideration. This is a 
resolution which is being cointroduced 
by Senators DURENBERGER, KENNEDY, 
Kerry, CHILES, DECONCINI, Dopp, and 
Syms. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this re- 
quest has been cleared on this side of 
the aisle and I believe on the other 
side as well. 

Mr. HECHT. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 330) on the integrity 
of the presidential election process in Haiti. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 330) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 


S. Res. 330 
Whereas The Haitian people and the Pro- 
visional Electoral Council are struggling to 
create conditions in Haiti in which a free, 
fair, and independent election can be held; 
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Whereas the Provisional Electoral Coun- 
cil, acting under provisions of the Haitian 
Constitution, recently ruled that those pres- 
idential candidates who had been associated 
with the rule of the Duvaliers were ineligi- 
ble to run in the upcoming election; and 

Whereas immediately following that 
ruling the headquarters of the Provisional 
Electoral Council was attacked and burned, 
and other attacks have been made on elec- 
toral officials and facilities; and 

Whereas in recent days there has been 
new evidence of renewed cooperation and 
commitment to free, fair and open elections: 
Now therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate that it is the sense 
of the Senate that— 

(1) all parties in Haiti should refrain from 
violence and that the National Governing 
Council should act effectively on its pledge 
to apprehend and bring to justice all those 
reponsible for attacks of violence against of- 
ficials of the Provisional Electoral Council; 

(2) the National Governing Council 
should cooperate fully with the Provisional 
Electoral Council to assure a free and fair 
election and to assure respect for the rights 
of the people of Haiti to participate in a 
democratic process free from intimidation 
and fear; 

(3) the National Governing Council 
should provide security and protection, as 
requested, to the Provisional Electoral 
Council and candidates for President and 
should cooperate fully with the Provisional 
Electoral Council in providing administra- 
tive and logistical support for the Provision- 
al Electoral Council; and 

(4) the President should suspend all mili- 
tary assistance for the Government of Haiti, 
if the President determines that the Nation- 
al Governing Council fails to take appropri- 
ate steps to protect the integrity of the 
presidential election, to provide security and 
protection for the provisional Electoral 
Council and the presidential candidates, to 
provide adequate administrative and logisti- 
cal support for the elections, and to protect 
the right of the people to participate in a 
free and fair election. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the resolution was agreed to and I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting a nomination, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. 

(The nomination received today is 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 


ceedings.) 
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REPORT ON NATIONAL EMER- 

GENCY WITH RESPECT TO 
IRAN—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 89 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This report is made pursuant to sec- 
tion 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c), and, as with previous reports, 
discusses only matters concerning the 
national emergency with respect to 
Iran that was declared in Executive 
Order No. 12170 of November 14, 1979. 
This report covers events through Oc- 
tober 15, 1987, including those that oc- 
curred since my last report on June 16, 
1987. 

1. The Iran-United States Claims 
Tribunal (the Tribunal“), established 
at The Hague pursuant to the Claims 
Settlement Agreement of January 19, 
1981 (the “Algiers Accords”), contin- 
ues to make progress in arbitrating 
the claims before it. Since my last 
report, the Tribunal has rendered 14 
awards, for a total of 318 awards. Of 
that total, 237 have been awards in 
favor of American claimants; 142 of 
these were awards on agreed terms, 
authorizing and approving payment of 
settlements negotiated by the parties, 
and 95 were decisions adjudicated on 
the merits. The Tribunal has dis- 
missed a total of 21 other claims on 
the merits and 44 for jurisdictional 
reasons. Of the 16 remaining awards, 
one represented a withdrawal and 15 
were in favor of the Iranian claimant. 
As of October 9, 1987, total payments 
to successful American claimants from 
the Security Account held by the NV 
Settlement Bank stood at approxi- 
mately $983 million. 

To date, the Security Account has 
fallen below the required balance of 
$500 million seven times. Each time, 
Iran has replenished the account, as 
required by the Algiers Accords, by 
transferring funds from the separate 
account held by the NV Settlement 
Bank in which interest on the Security 
Account is deposited. Iran has also re- 
plenished the account once when it 
was not required by the-Accords, for a 
total of eight replenishments. The 
most recent replenishment occurred 
on October 13, 1987, in the amount of 
$170,000, bringing the total in the Se- 
curity Account to $500,000,000.00. The 
aggregate amount that has been trans- 
ferred is approximately $483 million. 

In claims between the two govern- 
ments based on contracts, the Tribu- 
nal to date has made four awards in 
favor of the United States and four in 
favor of Iran. The Tribunal has dis- 
missed two claims that had been filed 
by the United States and dismissed 11 
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claims that had been filed by Iran. In 
addition, Iran has withdrawn 13 of its 
government-to-government claims, 
while the United States has with- 
drawn three. 

In July, the Government of Iran ap- 
pointed Mr. Assadollah Nouri to re- 
place Dr. Mohsen Mostafavi as the 
Iranian arbitrator in Chamber One. 

2. As stated in my last report, the 
Tribunal continues to make progress 
in the arbitration of claims of U.S. na- 
tionals for $250,000 or more. Over 60 
percent of the non-bank claims have 
now been disposed of through adjudi- 
cation, settlement, or voluntary with- 
drawal, leaving 207 such claims on the 
docket. The largest of the large claims, 
whose progress has been slowed by 
their complexity, are finally being de- 
cided, sometimes with huge damage 
awards to the U.S. claimant. In one 
recent decision, a U.S. company re- 
ceived an award for $117 million, while 
another U.S. company was awarded 
$58 million. The Tribunal rendered in- 
terlocutory decisions on legal issues in 
two large oil company claims, finding 
liability on the part of Iran in both in- 
stances. These decisions pave the way 
for determinations of damages and an 
ultimate resolution of these cases. 

3. The Tribunal also continues to 
process claims of U.S. nationals 
against Iran of less than $250,000 
each. As of October 15, 1987, a total of 
139 small claims have been resolved, 
12 of them since my last report, as a 
result of decisions on the merits, 
awards on agreed terms, or Tribunal 
orders. Two contested claims were de- 
cided in awards issued by the Tribunal 
since my previous report, raising the 
total number of contested claims de- 
cided to 13, eight favoring the Ameri- 
can claimant. These decisions will help 
in establishing guidelines for the adju- 
dication or settlement of similar small 
claims. To date, American claimants 
have also received 20 awards on agreed 
terms reflecting settlement of claims 
under $250,000. 

Since my last report, the three Tri- 
bunal Chambers have selected 65 
claims for active arbitration, bringing 
the total number of small claims cur- 
rently under active Tribunal consider- 
ation to 206. The Tribunal has held 
hearings in two of these claims since 
my last report, and the Department of 
State has filed additional pleadings in 
45 such claims. 

4. The Department of State contin- 
ues to coordinate efforts of concerned 
governmental agencies in presenting 
U.S. claims against Iran, as well as the 
response of the United States Govern- 
ment to claims brought against it by 
Iran. Since my last report, the Depart- 
ment has filed six pleadings in govern- 
ment-to-government claims based on 
contracts for the provision of goods 
and services. Two such claims have 
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been settled, so 35 government-to-gov- 
ernment claims remain pending. 

Since my last report, the Tribunal 
has held two hearings on government- 
to-government contract claims. On Oc- 
tober 5-8, 1987, it heard Iran’s claim 
against the United States for allegedly 
defective helicopters sold to Iran 
under the Foreign Military Sales pro- 
gram. On November 4-5, a hearing was 
held on Iran’s claim for the return of 
military property held by the United 
States Government. 

The Tribunal has recently issued 
opinions in two claims brought by Iran 
concerning the interpretation and/or 
performance of various provisions of 
the Algiers Accords. On May 4, 1987, 
the Tribunal denied Iran’s request to 
find the United States responsible for 
the payment of Tribunal awards in 
favor of Iran against nationals of the 
United States. On September 30, 1987, 
the Tribunal issued a decision holding 
that it has the authority, inherent in 
the Algiers Accords, to award interest 
as compensation for damages suffered. 
This was the position advocated by the 
United States. The Tribunal further 
stated that each of its three chambers 
may decide in each case whether inter- 
est should be awarded and how it 
should be calculated. 

5. Since my last report, two bank 
syndicates have been paid a total of 
$989,751.88 for interest accruing for 
the period January 1-18, 1981 (“Janu- 
ary Interest”) on the basis of settle- 
ments reached with Bank Markazi 
Jomhouri Islami Iran (“Bank Mar- 
kazi,” Iran’s central bank). These pay- 
ments were made from Dollar Account 
No. 2 at the Bank of England. Settle- 
ments have been signed between Bank 
Markazi and three other bank syndi- 
cates for the payment of $691,912.40 
from Dollar Account No. 2. Apparently 
there are certain other settlements 
awaiting Bank Markazi's approval. 

6. Since my last report, there have 
been no amendments to the Iranian 
Assets Control Regulations, 31 C.F.R. 
Part 535, administered by the Office 
of Foreign Assets Control at the 
Treasury Department. 

7. The situation reviewed above con- 
tinues to implicate important diplo- 
matic, financial, and legal interests of 
the United States and its nationals 
and presents an unusual challenge to 
the national security and foreign 
policy of the United States. In particu- 
Jar, the Iranian Assets Control Regula- 
tions issued pursuant to executive 
Order No. 12170 continue to play an 
important role in structuring our rela- 
tionship with Iran and in enabling the 
United States properly to implement 
the Algiers Accords. I shall continue to 
exercise the powers at my disposal to 
deal with these problems and will con- 
tinue to report periodically to the 
Congress on significant developments. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, November 20, 1987. 
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REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE HIGHWAY 
SAFETY ACT AND THE NATION- 
AL TRAFFIC AND MOTOR VEHI- 
CLE SAFETY  ACT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 90 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 1аїа 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The Highway Safety Act and the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act, both enacted in 1966, initi- 
ated a national effort to reduce traffic 
deaths and injuries and require annual 
reports on the administration of the 
acts. This is the 19th year that these 
reports have been prepared for your 
review. 

The report on motor vehicle safety 
includes the annual reporting require- 
ment in title I of the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act of 
1972 (bumper standards). 

In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 
1916, and 1978, the Congress expressed 
its special interest in certain aspects of 
traffic safety that are addressed in the 
volume on highway safety. 

The National outrage against drunk 
drivers, combined with growing safety 
belt use and voluntary cooperation we 
have received from all sectors of 
American life, have brought about 
even more improvements in traffic 
safety. 

The fatality rate, a measure of the 
risk of motor vehicle travel, decreased 
in 1985 to 2.47 percent, the lowest in 
more than two decades. This is a re- 
duction of 26 percent over 1980 when 
the rate was 3.35 percent. In 1985, 
there were 43,795 fatalities, down from 
44,25" fatalities in 1984 and a signifi- 
cant percent decline from the 51,091 
deaths that occurred in 1980 before 
this administration took office. 

The progress we have made is, of 
course, no consolation to the relatives 
and friends of those 43,795 people 
who, despite the safety advances and 
greater public awareness, lost their 
lives in 1985. But it is indicative of the 
positive trend this administration has 
established to make our roads safer. 

While а decrease in the number of 
fatalities is encouraging during a time 
of economic prosperity and lower gas 
prices, the loss of approximately 120 
lives per day on our Nation’s highways 
is still too high. Also, with the increas- 
ing motor vehicle travel, we are faced 
with the threat of an even higher 
number of traffic fatalities. Therefore, 
there is a continuing need for effective 
motor vehicle and highway safety pro- 


grams. 

We will continue to pursue highway 
and motor vehicle safety programs 
that are most effective in reducing 
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deaths and injuries. We are convinced 
that even during these times of fiscal 
austerity, significant progress in traf- 
fic safety can be achieved through the 
combined efforts of government, in- 
dustry, and the public. 
RONALD REAGAN. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, November 20, 1987. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—PM 91 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with an accompany- 
ing report; which was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby submit to the Congress the 
Annual Report of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for Fiscal Year 1986, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 
7(b)(6) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act, enacted October 16, 1974, and sec- 
tion 12(1) of the Railroad Unemploy- 
pro Insurance Act, enacted June 25, 

The rail industry pension fund has 
nearly gone broke three times since 
1974. Significant declines in rail em- 
ployment have eroded the pension 
fund's contribution base. Refinancing 
legislation enacted in 1974, 1981, and 
1983 has failed to provide long-term 
solutions for the rail pension system. 
The Railroad Retirement Board's 
chief actuary is again predicting cash- 
flow problems and recommends an 
upward adjustment in the rail sector's 
contributions. 

Rail industry pensions should be 
fully financed from rail sector re- 
sources. As long as the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a fiduciary responsibility 
for rail pensions, I will work to ensure 
that rail sector contributions are ade- 
quate to finance rail retirees’ benefits. 
I therefore concur with the chief actu- 
ary, Board Chairman Gielow, and 
Board Member Chamberlain that the 
rail sector’s contributions should in- 
crease to prevent the pending finan- 
cial crisis and to ensure adequate fi- 
nancing for rail industry pensions. I 
renew my August recommendation for 
а 3-percent rail sector contribution 
rate increase on January 1, 1988, and a 
1.5-percent increase on January 1, 
1989. 

I strongly oppose suggestions by 
some to restart American taxpayer 
subsidies to the rail sector by transfer- 
ring Federal income taxes collected on 
rail pensions to the rail industry pen- 
sion fund. As the Congress recognized 
in 1983 and 1986, rail pensions—the 
amounts above social security equiva- 
lent levels—are private pensions and 
should be treated like all other private 
industry pensions. Income taxes col- 
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lected on these private pensions 
should go to the general fund, not be 
converted to subsidies to the rail 
sector. 

The long-term solution for the rail 
pension system lies in the private 
sector, where all other industry pen- 
sion systems reside. Rail labor and 
management should be allowed to de- 
termine pension financing and pay- 
ment provisions free from Federal in- 
trusion and participation. I therefore 
reaffirm my position that the rail pen- 
sion system should be restored to the 
private sector and terminated as a 
Federally administered program. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
Tur WHITE House, November 20, 1987. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


AT 2:27 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, announced that the House 
agrees to the amendment of the 
Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 1452) to amend 
the Securities Act of 1933, the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, 
the Trust Indenture Act of 1939, the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, and 
the Investment Advisors Act of 1940 to 
make certain technical, clarifying, and 
conforming amendments, to authorize 
appropriations to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House has passed the following 
joint resolution, in which it requests 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution to provide 
for the temporary extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes. 

The message further announced 
that the House has agreed to the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution, in which 
it requests the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 220. A concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses until November 30, 1987. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

At 4:38 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the Speaker has 
signed the following enrolled bill: 

S. 1452. An Act to extend and amend the 
authorization of appropriations for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and for 
other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. STENNIS]. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 
The following joint resolution was 
read the first and second times and 
placed on the calendar by unanimous 
consent: 
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H.J. Res. 404. Joint resolution to provide 
for the temporary extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. FORD, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, without amend- 
ment: 

S. Res. 304. A resolution to increase the 
amount allocated to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry by S. Res. 
80 relating to committee funding for fiscal 
year 1988 (Rept. No. 100-229). 

By Mr. LEAHY, from the Committee on 
Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1665. A bill to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 to ensure the continuation of 
the Farm Credit System as a source of agri- 
cultural credit at fair and competitive rates; 
to increase farmer and rancher participa- 
tion in the Farm Credit System; to restore 
the impairment of borrower stock in Farm 
Credit System institutions; to reform the 
lending practices on the Farm Credit 
System; to require forbearance on and re- 
structuring of certain high-risk and nonac- 
crual loans; and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 100-230). 

By Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works, without 
amendment: 

S. 1894. An original bill to amend the 
Clean Air Act to establish new requirements 
for areas that have not yet attained health- 
protective ambient air quality standards, to 
provide new deadlines for such attainment, 
to delay the imposition of sanctions, to 
better protect against interstate transport 
of pollutants, to control existing and new 
sources of acid deposition, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 100-231). 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join Senator MITCHELL and 
my other colleagues in the introduc- 
tion of the Clean Air Amendments of 
1987. The Environment and Public 
Works Committee has had a very pro- 
ductive year. We have enacted the 
clean water bill and reauthorized the 
highway bill. Today with the introduc- 
tion of this bill we culminate the 
lengthy consideration of amendments 
to the Clean Air Act by the committee. 

The Clean Air Act has not been sig- 
nificantly amended for a decade. This 
comprehensive package of amend- 
ments reflects the changes that have 
taken place over that period. The 
amendments also address many of the 
shortcomings in the existing act. I be- 
lieve all of us have learned a great deal 
over the past two decades about effec- 
tively improving the quality of our air. 
The committee’s amendments build 
upon that experience. 

The December 31, 1987, deadline for 
attainment of Clean Air Act standards 
is only weeks away. Since January, 
Senator STAFFORD, the ranking minori- 
ty member of the committee, Senator 
MITCHELL, chairman of the Environ- 
mental Protection Subcommittee, and 
Senator CHAFEE, the ranking member 
of the subcommittee and I have been 
committed to reporting amendments 
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to the Clean Air Act in a timely fash- 
ion. The Environment and Public 
Works Committee has worked with 
diligence and in responsible fashion to 
report a bill prior to the deadline. 

We have reached this milestone, in 
no small measure, because of the ef- 
forts of Senator MITCHELL. He has 1а- 
bored to craft a bill that is comprehen- 
sive and fair but above all one that is 
workable and effective. In recognition 
of his leadership he is reporting the 
bill on behalf of the committee. This 
is a fitting testament to his dedication 
to improving the quality of the air we 
breathe. 

This legislation is in the national in- 
terest. It is vital to the health of all 
Americans. Air pollution is а leading 
cause of lung damage. In this country 
we spend $16 billion each year due to 
health care costs associated with air 
pollution and another $40 billion on 
lost worker productivity associated 
with air pollution. Seventeen years 
ago when the Clean Air Act was en- 
acted we thought that air pollution 
could be easily reduced. Today, we 
know better. The committee amend- 
ments reflect the complexity and the 
pervasive nature of our air pollution 
problems. 

The version of the bill being intro- 
duced this afternoon is by no means 
the final iteration. The bill will now be 
considered by the Senate. Additional 
amendments and compromises will be 
considered and acted upon. As chair- 
man of the committee I welcome that 
discourse and deliberation. This bill is 
& first step. The committee has ful- 
filled its responsibility in reporting а 
comprehensive bill. Now it is time for 
the Senate to consider the committee's 
work product. This bill is by no means 
а perfect solution. We look forward to 
the suggestions of our colleagues on 
how to improve it as we seek to reach 
our common objective—improved air 
quality for all Americans. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator MITCHELL in 
introducing the “Clean Air Standards 
Attainment Act of 1987." 

The comprehensive legislation we 
are introducing today will strengthen 
the Clean Air Act and is vital to the 
long-term health of our Nation's citi- 
zens, its natural resources, and its 
economy. 

Ten years have passed since Con- 
gress reauthorized the Clean Air Act; 
it has been due for reauthorization 
since 1981. Although progress has 
been made in reducing mobile source 
and other air pollution problems since 
the act was originally passed, all of its 
goals have not been achieved and 
many new air pollution problems have 
come to light. Congress in 1977 provid- 
ed for reauthorization of the Clean Air 
Act to deal with new and continuing 
problems, yet every Congress since 
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1981 has neglected this responsibility 
to the Nation’s citizens. 

The need is now urgent for action to 
correct the array of pressing air pollu- 
tion problems, including acid deposi- 
tion, visibility degradation, air toxics, 
depletion of stratospheric ozone, as 
well as ground level ozone. Together, 
these pollutants threaten public 
health, degrade resources, and cause 
untold billions of dollars in damages to 
crops, forests, lakes, buildings, and 
monuments across the country. 

More than 100 million Americans 
live in areas where the air fails to 
meet the health-based standards of 
the Clean Air Act. As a consequence, 
these people are risking their health 
every day from exposure to unsafe 
levels of air pollution. 

There is broad consensus in the sci- 
entific, medical, and public health 
communities that we in the Congress 
must act now to prevent further dis- 
ease and degradation by dramatically 
reducing air pollution. 

The American people are counting 
on the 100th Congress to protect our 
health, environment, and economy 
from the air pollution plague. The 
"Clean Air Standards Attainment Act 
of 1987" will promote our Nation's 
commitment to clean air and a 
healthy environment and I urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

By Mr. NUNN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with an amendment: 

S. 1085. A bill to create an independent 
oversight board to ensure the safety of 
United States Government nuclear facili- 
ties, to apply the provisions of OSHA to cer- 
tain Department of Energy nuclear facili- 
ties, to clarify the jurisdiction and powers of 
Government agencies dealing with nuclear 
wastes, to ensure independent research on 
the effects of radiation on human beings, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 100-232). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself and 
Мг. САЕН): 

S. 1886. A bill to modernize and reform 
the regulation of financial services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DASCHLE: 

S. 1887. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to adjust the acreage reduction 
program for oats; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 1888. A bill to establish national stand- 
ards for voter registration for Federal elec- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. MELCHER (for himself and 
Mr. HECHT): 

8. 1889. A bill to amend the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 to provide for lease ex- 
tensions and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 
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By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 1890. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to retain a capital gains 
tax differential, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WIRTH (for himself and Mr. 


GRAHAM): 

S. 1891. A bill to establish a Financial 
Services Oversight Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. DIXON (for himself, Mr. FORD, 
and Mr. GLENN): 

5. 1892. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, and other provisions of law to 
maintain and improve the defense indus- 
tries base of the United States by specifying 
the management responsibilities of the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
encouraging investment in emerging tech- 
nolgies and modernized production facili- 
ties, fostering the dedicated participation of 
private domestic sources, and discouraging 
unfair practices by foreign sources; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 1893. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1986 to extend the individual 
income tax rates in effect in 1987 for 3 years 
but to provide cost-of-living adjustments in 
such rates, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. MITCHELL from the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public 
Works: 

S. 1894. An original bill to amend the 
Clean Air Act to establish new requirements 
for areas that have not yet attained health- 
protective ambient air quality standards, to 
provide new deadlines for such attainment, 
to delay the imposition of sanctions, to 
better protect against interstate transport 
of pollutants, to control existing and new 
sources of acid deposition, and for other 
purposes; placed on the calendar. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

S. 1895. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on methyl and ethyl parathion; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
DASCHLE, and Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 1896. A bill to authorize the Vietnam 
Women’s Memorial Project, Inc., to con- 
struct a statue in honor and recognition of 
the women of the United States who served 
in the Vietnam conflict; to the Committee 
on Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. DECONCINI1): 

5. 1897. A bill to recognize the organiza- 
tion known as the National Association of 
State Directors of Veterans’ Affairs, Incor- 
porated; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
MCCLURE, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. 
WIRTH): 

S. Res. 328. A bill to express the sincere 
condolences of the Senate to the families of 
victims of the aircraft crash at the Staple- 
ton International Airport in Denver, Colora- 
do; considered and agreed to. 

By Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for herself, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Boren, Mr. BIDEN, 
Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
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Baucus, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr, Simpson, Mr. 
STAFFORD, Mr. Dopp, Mr. GLENN, Mr. 
Exon, Mr. HoLLINGs, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. CONRAD, Mr. Dixon, Mr. Nunn, 
Mr. Внвлох, Mr. BoscHWriTZ, Mr. 
FOWLER, Мг. Levin, and Mr. WIRTH): 
S. Res. 329. A resolution to urge signifi- 
cant deficit reduction by enacting at & mini- 
mum ап across-the-board freeze of all Fed- 
eral spending and existing Federal tax rates; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 
By Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Kerry, Mr. CHILES, Mr. DECONCINI, 

Mr. Dopp, and Mr. SANFORD): 
S. Res. 330. A resolution regarding the in- 
tegrity of the Presidential election process 

in Haiti; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself 
and Mr. GARN): 

S. 1886. A bill to modernize and 
reform the regulation of financial 
services, and for other purposes; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 


FINANCIAL MODERNIZATION ACT 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
today, I join with Senator JAKE GARN 
to introduce formally the Financial 
Modernization Act of 1987. This bill 
represents a constructive effort to re- 
shape our financial system in response 
to the widespread changes that have 
revolutionized our financial market- 
place. 

The Financial Modernization Act 
sets forth à careful framework to in- 
crease competition in the banking and 
securities industries. The benefit is 
clear: Through increased competition, 
companies and consumers will be able 
to raise capital through these two in- 
dustries at less expense. In legal terms, 
this bill repeals the so-called Glass- 
Steagall separation between invest- 
ment and commercial banking. 

At the same time, safety and sound- 
ness of the banking industry is of 
paramount concern, and the bill in- 
cludes several measures designed to in- 
sulate banks from any new risks of en- 
gaging in securities activities. 

In addition, the bill calls for a strict 
limit on concentration, barring the 
largest 15 banks and securities firms 
from merging. This promotes competi- 
tion through clearly defined antimo- 
nopoly guidelines. This provision also 
serves to prohibit large foreign finan- 
cial concerns from acquiring the larg- 
est U.S. financial firms. 


Glass-Steagall and Stock Market Volatility 

Some have cast the issue over the 
repeal of Glass-Steagall as one of trad- 
ing increased risk in the banking 
system in exchange for greater effi- 
ciency in the market for underwriting 
services. They’ve seized on the recent 
market crash as evidence that securi- 
ties underwriting is an excessively 
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risky business—certainly not a proper 
domain for our banks. 

I, too, am concerned by the implica- 
tions of excess volatility in U.S. finan- 
cial markets. 

But this argument, frankly, is 
wrong. I do not agree that we need to 
forego the benefits of cutting the mo- 
nopoly profits of the middlemen in the 
underwriting business because of the 
stock market crash. 

A properly insulated securities affili- 
ate of a bank holding company would 
not threaten the safety and soundness 
of our banking system. 

In fact, reports from the London 
stock market in the aftermath of its 
deregulation a year ago—the so-called 
big bang—indicate that the safety and 
soundness of the London financial 
system was buttressed by the influx of 
new firms. According to David Neeson, 
managing director of international eq- 
uities at Morgan Stanley Internation- 
al, who is quoted in the Wall Street 
Journal on October 26, 1987: 

(London) stood up better than it could 
have a year ago. * As a whole the market 
is in better shape by having introduced 
more and better-capitalized players, and by 
introducing more visibility into the system. 

In short, there need be no tradeoff 
between safety and soundness and in- 
creasing competition in corporate se- 
curities underwriting. 

The Need for Legislation 

Mr. President, Glass-Steagall does 
not apply to overseas securities activi- 
ty of U.S. banks, and American banks 
have taken advantage of this excep- 
tion with vigor. In addition, technolog- 
ical change, increasing global integra- 
tion of capital markets, and perfora- 
tion of the Glass-Steagall through 
built-in loopholes have combined to 
erode Glass-Steagall’s impact. In 
short, the principle of Glass-Steagall 
that commercial and investment bank- 
ing should be separate has been over- 
taken by events. 

Paul Volcker in his capacity as Fed- 
eral Reserve Chairman, frequently 
urged Congress to take the initiative 
in recognizing all these changes. Last 
year before this committee, he pre- 
sented the case bluntly: 

Whether you like it or not, these ques- 
tions are on the table. They are on the table 
for the Federal Reserve. They are on the 
table for some states. Changes are being 
made. * * * A decision will be made if you 
don’t act. A decision will be made if you do 
act. The question is whether that decision is 
going to be rational and logical. We have 
long supported as a matter of competitive 
equity better competition in markets, better 
services to customers, and consistent with 
safety and soundness, that banks holding 
companies affiliates be permitted to under- 
write (certain securities). * * * And I think 
that authority should be provided straight- 
forwardly by Congress with appropriate 
safeguards. 

In brief, here are the elements of 
the bill: 
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Banks can engage in securities activi- 
ties through separately capitalized 
holding company affiliates. Likewise, 
securities firms can establish separate 
affiliate banks. 

Mergers between bank holding com- 
panies with more than $30 billion in 
assets and securities firms with more 
than $15 billion in assets are prohibit- 
ed. This prevents mergers between the 
15 largest domestic banks and securi- 
ties firms or with a large foreign firm. 

Banks may not lend to their securi- 
ties affiliate, or make loans to finance 
the purchase of securities being under- 
written by the securities affiliate. 

In the remainder of my statement, 
let me explain in some detail: why the 
Glass-Steagall separation between 
banking and securities is untenable; 
how consideration of legislation to re- 
define the separation between com- 
mercial and investment banks will pro- 
mote competition and benefit our com- 
panies and consumers who use credit; 
and how the particular plan set out in 
this bill will accomplish this goal while 
protecting the safety and soundness of 
the financial system. 

The Perforation of the Glass-Steagall 
Barriers 

Those who would defend the separa- 
tion of commercial and investment 
banking must confront the reality 
that this principle has been violated. 
American banks underwrite securities 
all over the world, except in America. 
For years banks have underwritten se- 
curities issued in the Euromarkets 
through their offshore affiliates. In 
1985, for example, 11 American banks 
underwrote about $16 billion worth of 
Eurobonds. Compare this figure with 
the $105 billion worth of corporate 
bonds underwritten in the U.S. mar- 
kets. 

That some U.S. banks already under- 
take sizable underwriting activities is 
not merely evidence of the breakdown 
of Glass-Steagall. It also illustrates 
that the banks currently have the 
ability and expertise to perform these 
services. 

From a regulatory standpoint, these 
offshore markets do not require that 
underwriters submit to the same disci- 
pline that is required of underwriters 
in the U.S. market because of the laws 
requiring public disclosure. 

We have chased our banks offshore 
where issuance is, if anything, riskier 
and the possibilities of conflicts of in- 
terest are greater. Permitting banks to 
establish securities affiliates in the 
U.S. market would bring some of this 
business back home and contribute to 
the safety and soundness of our finan- 
cial system. This would also enhance 
the worldwide competitiveness of U.S. 
based firms who seek to provide a full 
range of services. As it is right now, 
some foreign banks can underwrite se- 
curities in the U.S. market as a result 
of grandfather provisions in the Inter- 
national Banking Act of 1978. Allow- 
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ing bank securities affiliates would re- 
dress this competitive imbalance. 

Glass-Steagall also does not apply to 
bank underwriting of general obliga- 
tion bonds. Nor does Glass-Steagall 
presently apply to thrifts. One of the 
largest thrifts in America—Sears Sav- 
ings Bank in California—is affiliated 
with Dean Witter Reynolds, which is 
one of the largest securities firms. 
Both are owned by Sears. 

In recent congressional testimony, 
Treasury Under Secretary George 
Gould emphasized the hollow nature 
of the Glass-Steagall principle: 

Commercial banks today are permitted to 
underwrite and distribute obligations of the 
World Bank for economic development in 
third world countries, but they are largely 
precluded from underwriting and dealing 
bonds for local economic development ef- 
forts in this country. Banks can underwrite 
the general obligation bonds of states or 
their political subdivisions, but they cannot 
underwrite securities backed by a non-tax 
revenue stream such as tolls or other fees. 
They can underwrite and deal in the full 
range of corporate securities abroad, but 
cannot compete for the long-term capital 
needs of American companies at home. Fi- 
nally, banks can underwrite bonds to sup- 
port public housing and dormitories for our 
students, but they are precluded from un- 
derwriting mortgage-backed securities to 
help finance housing for middle-income 
Americans. 

Still More Regulatory Loopholes 

And the loopholes proliferate. For 
example, banks and bank holding com- 
panies may now offer discount stock 
and bond brokerage services, as a 
result of a Supreme Court case that 
tested the ownership by Bank America 
Corporation of Charles Schwab & Co., 
the largest discount brokerage firm in 
the Nation. 

This power was broadened to include 
permitting banks to provide invest- 
ment advice and brokerage services to 
large institutional clients, if performed 
through a subsidiary. This power came 
when the Fed approved an application 
by the American division of National 
Westminster Bank of London, and was 
upheld by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. 

In the so-called Bankers Trust case, 
the Fed held that banks may engage 
in the private placement of commer- 
cial paper without violating Glass- 
Steagall, a decision upheld in June 
1987 by the Supreme Court. Commer- 
cial paper is a security that has long 
been the exclusive domain of securi- 
ties firms. 

Recently, several bank holding com- 
panies have received Fed approval to 
underwrite and deal in municipal reve- 
nue bonds, mortgage-backed securities, 
consumer-receivable-related securities, 
as well as commercial paper. These 
also were once considered strict securi- 
ties functions. 


Changes in Technology 


In addition to the globalization of 
the securities market, and other chal- 
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lenges to the principle of Glass-Stea- 
gall, we have witnessed a revolution in 
financial technology. Just as many of 
the loopholes described above have 
permitted banks to enter the securities 
industry, these advances in technology 
have enabled securities firms to enter 
the traditional areas of banking. 

Bankers of the past were analysts of 
risk and credit, providers of costly in- 
formation services. By assessing collat- 
eral, credit, and character, bankers 
made the sensitive decisions as to 
which companies were worthy of the 
commercial loan made up of deposi- 
tors funds. 

Now, through computer and tele- 
communications technology, this 
credit information is available to hun- 
dreds of money managers. This has 
made it possible to package loans in 
the form of securities to be sold direct- 
ly to investors. 

Because of the trend toward securi- 
tizing loans, commercial paper has re- 
placed most short-term commercial 
loans. Commercial paper issues, which 
are short-term notes issued by major 
corporations, can be analyzed by 
money managers who track the credit- 
worthiness of companies directly, with 
no need of bankers. 

Is this a safe venue for banks? Yes; 
it is. In fact, it’s safer than lending. It 
is difficult to argue that it is prudent 
for a bank to make a loan to a compa- 
ny for working capital but that if the 
same loan for working capital is securi- 
tized through the commercial paper 
market that it is too risky for the bank 
to underwrite that security. In the 
former case, the bank holds the entire 
loan until maturity. In the latter, the 
bank may hold the commercial paper 
issue in its inventory for only a few 
days and at worst, for a time not to 
exceed the maturity of the loan. 

Financial technology has also pro- 
moted the securitization of other 
types of loans such as home mortgage 
loans. According to McKinsey and Co., 
in 1986, more than two-thirds of all 
mortgages were packaged in securities 
and sold into the so-called secondary 
market. The first car loan was securi- 
tized in 1984, and by 1986, reached $8.5 
billion in volume. Credit card receiv- 
ables were first securitized last year, 
and volume by the end of 1987 prom- 
ises to reach about $3 billion. 

In the aggregate, of the $4.4 trillion 
in outstanding loans in the United 
States, about $620 billion, or 14 per- 
cent of all loans are already securi- 
tized. Some commentators, such as 
McKinsey & Co. director Lowell L. 
Bryan, predict securitization will re- 
place conventional banking altogether 
within 15 years. Yet because of Glass- 
Steagall, banks are restricted from 
taking advantage of this trend. Banks 
sit idly by, a wasted competitive re- 
source in a 1933 model straitjacket. 
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History of Glass-Steagail 

As a final comment, let me place 
Glass-Steagall in its historical context. 
The Glass-Steagall Act was a part of 
the financial legislation passed by 
Congress in the 1930’s in the after- 
math of financial calamities of the 
Great Depression. 

Economists and historians who have 
carefully examined the facts agree 
that the separation of commercial and 
investment banking was not an essen- 
tial element in restoring the integrity 
of our financial system in the 1930's. 
It was the creation of Federal deposit 
insurance and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission that reestablished 
faith in the financial system and has 
reinforced that stability and confi- 
dence since the 19307. 

While experts agree that Glass-Stea- 
gall did not address the causes of the 
Great Depression, some cite the 
abuses of bank securities affiliates un- 
covered by the Pecora Commission as 
the justification for the divorce of 
commercial and investment banking. 
But most of these abuses concerned 
problems within the investment bank- 
ing industry itself and were not unique 
to the securities affiliates of banks. 
Both bank affiliates and securities 
firms were underwriting questionable 
securities, manipulating the market, 
and engaging in other dubious prac- 
tices. With passage of the Securities 
Act of 1933, extensive disclosure is re- 
quired for all underwriting. Market 
manipulation is specifically forbidden 
by the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934 and Congress is currently at work 
strengthening the law with regard to 
takeover abuses. Needless to say, 
Glass-Steagall did not address any of 
these problems. 

Senator Carter Glass himself recog- 
nized that his law went too far. In 
1935, he supported a proposal, just 2 
years after Glass-Steagall’s passage, to 
allow national and member banks to 
underwrite investment securities. 

In sum, the contributions of Glass- 
Steagall to restoring financial stability 
have been vastly overstated. Moreover, 
whatever the merits of the original 
act, a lot of changes have occurred 
since 1933 that clearly have made the 
law obsolete. 

Benefits from New Competition 

If Senator Glass recognized in 1935 
that the barrier between investment 
and commercial banking was unten- 
able and undesirable, the case today is 
overpowering. 

The principal result of the barrier is 
monopoly. 

As Harvard Business School profes- 
sor Samuel Hayes wrote, if Glass-Stea- 
gall was in part an attempt to promote 
greater competition between bankers 
and securities firms, the result was 
somewhat different. 

Despite this flurry of organizational rear- 
rangement, investment banking houses still 
provided much the same range of services as 
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they always had. Indeed, the most signifi- 
cant result of the Act was that it froze in- 
vestment banks out of commercial banking 
and commercial banks out of investment 
banking. Thus, in effect, it precluded entry 
into investment banking by a group of insti- 
tutions that had formerly been among the 
industry's heartiest competitors—the com- 
mercial banks. 

In the areas where the barriers 
remain solid, economists have uncov- 
бе alarming examples of concentra- 

on: 

In 1986, five securities firms domi- 
nated the commercial paper under- 
writing market, accounting for an as- 
tounding 96 percent of the business. 

In 1986, the 10 largest investment 
houses accounted for 85 percent of 
stock underwriting. 

In the first 6 months of 1987, the 10 
largest securities firms underwrote 
more than 90 percent of mortgage- 
backed securities. 

During the first half of this year, 
the 10 largest securities firms domi- 
nated some 67 percent of municipal 
bond underwriting. 

These aggregates reveal а highly 
concentrated market structure in un- 
derwriting services overall. But certain 
market segments are even more con- 
centrated. According to Under Secre- 
tary Gould, 99.9 percent of the dollar 
total of all underwritten asset-backed 
securities issued in the first half of 
1987 were managed by five securities 
firms. This data suggest that new com- 
petition in underwriting services could 
have strong procompetitive effects. 

Available evidence on underwriting 
activities suggests that the cost of un- 
derwriting services is cut roughly in 
half when barriers to competition are 
removed. In the market for municipal 
revenue bonds, where banks cannot by 
law participate, underwriting spreads 
are double the percentage spread on 
general obligations of municipalities 
where banks and securities firms com- 
pete for provision of underwriting 
services. 

It has been estimated that bank 
entry into municipal revenue bond un- 
derwriting would save State and local 
governments substantial sums in fi- 
nancing costs annually. 

Similarly, the National Association 
of Home Builders has stated that 
home buyers would save considerably 
on fees related to home-financing as а 
result of bank entry in the underwrit- 
ing of mortgage-backed securities. 

Commercial paper, which has 
become central in short-term finance 
for major corporations, wil become 
less expensive with bank competition. 
In a letter to the committee, Coca- 
Cola Co. chairman M. Douglas Ivester 
noted: 

Bank participation in the commercial 
paper market will also enhance competition 
among underwriters in that market. At the 
present time, the market is dominated by а 
small number of large investment banking 
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firms. Increased competition will help 
reduce costs and also improve the opportu- 
nities for all businesses to participate in the 
market. 

With greater competition, firms of 
all size would benefit, including 
middle-sized and smaller firms that 
don’t enjoy the strength or status to 
win help from established securities 
firms. 

Statistics cited by Thomas Pugel and 
Lawrence J. White in their study of 
the economics of securities underwrit- 
ing show that, on average, the initial 
public offering of new stock is under- 
priced by over 18 percent as measured 
by the price in the offer market. More- 
over, underwriting fees average 9 per- 
cent of the value of the security of- 
fered. Bank entry into the equity un- 
derwriting business would increase 
competition and substantially lower 
the cost of raising equity capital for 
U.S. corporations. 

Treasury Under Secretary Gould re- 
cently testified that— 

The Glass-Steagall Act is essentially pro- 
tectionist legislation, and in the long run, 
artificial economic barriers do more harm 
than good. Competition is a prerequisite not 
only for the advancement of economic well- 
being in our society but also for safety and 
soundness in the long run. 

Beyond competition, allowing bank 
holding companies to underwrite secu- 
rities can promote greater risk diversi- 
fication for banks. Instead of being 
forced into making more and more 
marginal loans in order to replace 
business lost to the securities industry, 
banking organizations can be allowed 
to keep their better risks by offering a 
fuller range of financial products. 

Breaking down the barriers to entry 
between banks and securities firms is 
of concern to all who are interested in 
the health and dynamic vitality of our 
economy. This legislation brings bank- 
ing law forward products. 

Breaking down the barriers to entry 
between banks and securities firms is 
of concern to all who are interested in 
the health and dynamic vitality of our 
economy. This legislation brings bank- 
ing law forward to the reality of the 
1980s, to the benefit of the economy 
that the financial sector is designed to 
serve. Glass-Steagall is a protectionist 
dinosaur. A fossil held over from a 
bygone era. The American economy 
апа the American people deserve 
better. 

PROVISIONS OF THE FINANCIAL MODERNIZATION 
ACT OF 1987 

This bill represents a rational finan- 
cial structure appropriate for the 
modern marketplace. It rests on the 
principle that elimination of barriers 
that both prohibit banks from engag- 
ing in securities underwriting, and 
forbid securities firms from competing 
in banking markets, can be accom- 
plished in a manner that promotes 
competition and ensures safety and 
soundness. 
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Technically, Glass-Steagall refers to 
four sections of the Banking Act of 
1933. Section 16 of the Banking Act 
provides that national banks may not 
underwrite any securities except gen- 
eral obligation government bonds. 

Section 20 bars banks from affiliat- 
ing with securities firms. Specifically, 
it provides that a bank that is a 
member of the Federal Reserve 
System, known as a “member bank,” 
may not affiliate with a company “en- 
gaged principally” in underwriting se- 
curities. Member banks include all na- 
tional banks and those State banks 
that choose to join the system. This 
section does not apply to State banks 
that are not members of the Federal 
Reserve System or to thrift institu- 
tions. 

Section 21 prohibits all deposit- 
taking institutions from underwriting 
securities. This expands on section 16, 
though it does not address affiliations 
with securities firms, which is ad- 
dressed in section 20. 

Section 32 prohibits a member bank 
from employing officers, directors or 
employees who are also employed by a 
firm “primarily engaged” in securities 
underwriting. 

Under this legislation, sections 20 
and 32 would be repealed. Banks 
would be able to affiliate with securi- 
ties firms, and some overlap between 
officers and directors would be allowed 
under certain circumstances, 

At the same time, sections 16 and 21 
are retained. As a practical matter, 
this means that a bank may be able to 
affiliate with a securities firm, but it 
may not itself directly own the securi- 
ties firm. 

Under the provisions of this bill, all 
firms desiring to engage in both bank- 
ing and securities activities must do so 
through adopting the holding compa- 
ny structure. 

The adoption of the holding compa- 
ny structure, coupled with additional 
interaffiliate restrictions contained in 
the bill, are necessary to insure the 
safety and soundness of the banking 
system, promote impartial credit deci- 
sions, and prohibit self-dealing. 

I believe that conducting the bank- 
securities activities through affiliates 
of a holding company is a much sound- 
er alternative than allowing subsidiar- 
ies of the bank to engage in a full 
range of new securities activities. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this structure. 

The temptation for the bank to sup- 
port an ailing subsidiary would be very 
strong given that the consolidated bal- 
ance sheet of the bank would directly 
reflect the securities activity. In addi- 
tion, keeping the decisions of the secu- 
rities subsidiary distinct from the aims 
of the officers and directors of the 
bank would be infinitely more difficult 
than insuring that separately capital- 
ized banking and securities affiliates 
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of the holding company acted inde- 
pendently. 

The administration took the same 
view of the problem in 1983 and 1984 
when the Banking Committee was 
considering legislation to grant new 
bank powers. 

The Secretary of the Treasury testi- 
fied that “the administration believes 
strongly that the holding company 
structure is the only acceptable means 
of expanding nonbanking activities.” 
The Secretary then stated emphatical- 
ly that the administration did not be- 
lieve “that nondepository institution 
activities should be conducted through 
a subsidiary. * * * In which a bank or 
thrift has a direct equity investment. 
Such bank or thrift investments would 
be at risk if the subsidiary’s activities 
were to falter, and the subsidiary’s 
cost of capital would be lower as a 
result of Federal assistance not avail- 
able to competitors. Neither problem 
arises if the holding company ap- 
proach is adopted.” 

A further consideration, which rein- 
forces the choice of the holding com- 
pany structure, is the recognition that 
permitting several different forms of 
bank-securities unit structure would 
lead to a competition in regulatory 
laxity, as each regulatory agency 
sought to make its structural alterna- 
tive more attractive to potential ''cli- 
entele". Such an interaction could, 
over time, significantly erode the pro- 
hibitions on exploiting self-dealing 
possibilities and the safety of the 
banking system. 

Several academic observers have 
upheld this view. Robert E. Litan, in 
his recent book What Should Banks 
Do?", summarizes the case: 

Requiring all nonbank activities to be op- 
erated within a holding company structure 
would end the growing disparity between 
the range of nonbank activities open to 
bank holding companies, which the Fed reg- 
ulates, and those open to state-chartered 
banks in certain states where banks may di- 
rectly engage in nonbank activities not ap- 
proved for bank holding companies. More 
important, the holding company approach, 
however imperfect, is more likely to prevent 
deposit insurance from subsidizing nonbank- 
ing activities, as would occur if banks were 
allowed to invest directly in nonbank enter- 
prises. In the holding company mechanism, 
the nonbank activities do not appear on the 
asset side of the bank's balance sheet; under 
the alternative structure, they clearly 
would. Finally, requiring that financial ac- 
tivity diversification proceed only through 
the holding company mechansim would vest 
agencies at the Federal level with all re- 
sponsibility for supervising the transactions 
and affiliations between the nonbank and 
bank activities. This requirement would 
minimize jurisdictional overlaps between 
State and Federal agencies, as well as un- 
necessary duplication in overseeing nonbank 
activities in which depository organizations 
may be engaged. 

I am not unmindful that this struc- 
ture would submit all investment firms 
to scrutiny by the Federal Reserve. As 
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banking regulators go, the Fed is one 
of the most rigorous. Sensitive to the 
argument that such time-consuming 
rigor may be inappropriate for some 
firms, I have included provisions to fa- 
cilitate "fast track" formation of a 
holding company by firms wanting to 
set up a securities affiliate. There is 
also a provision exempting a holding 
company that is at least 80 percent in 
the securities business from Federal 
Reserve safety and soundness exami- 
nations or capital requirements with 
respect to its nonbanking activities. 

At the same time, the holding com- 
pany structure is an essential provi- 
sion of the bill; I could not support a 
bill which did not adopt this structure 
as its basis. The holding company ap- 
proach is the only way to promote 
competition while adequately safe- 
guarding the credit allocation system. 

RESTRICTIONS ON INTER-AFFILIATE 
TRANSACTIONS 

Beyond the structural insulation be- 
tween bank and securities affiliates 
created by the holding company struc- 
ture, the bill proposes a number of 
direct safeguards. 

A bank is prohibited from lending 
to: its securities affiliate or a mutual 
fund it advises; a company for the pur- 
pose of repaying the principal or inter- 
est on the issuers securities underwrit- 
ing by the bank’s affiliate; and to in- 
vestors for the purpose of purchasing 
securities underwritten by the bank’s 
affiliate. 

There are a number of reasons for 
these lending restrictions. First of all, 
deposit insurance and the access to 
the discount window are government 
safeguards that also lower the cost of 
funds to banks. This system was not 
created to provide a public subsidy to 
securities activities. Deposit insurance, 
which carries the full faith and credit 
backing of the Federal Government, 
has enabled banks to gather funds at 
an effectively subsidized cost. 

The Federal Беѕегуе'ѕ discount 
window provides low cost funds to 
bank borrowers. It is made available as 
a matter of daily activity to member 
banks, and constitutes essentially the 
cheapest source of cash in America. 
Together, the insurance protection 
and discount window access comprise a 
competitive advantage for the bank. 
To the extent that securities firms are 
not allied with a bank, they would op- 
erate at a disadvantage. 

In addition, the bank's credit should 
not be used to support a troubled secu- 
rities affiliate or to intervene and sup- 
port the market for a security under- 
written by the bank’s securities affili- 
ate merely to maintain the underwrit- 
ers reputation. 

Finally, while I am committed to the 
principle that underwriting and com- 
mercial lending be strictly separated, I 
propose that municipal revenue bond 
underwriting be permitted for the 
bank itself. In addition, banks that 
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have no securities affiliate could dis- 
tribute mutual funds shares and spon- 
sor unit investment trusts. 

Even when Glass-Steagall was ap- 
proved in 1933, banks were permitted 
to continue underwriting general obli- 
gation bonds. At the time, municipal 
revenue bonds were а minuscule area, 
апа it was essentially an oversight 
that the exception was not extended 
to cover this area as well. 

Now, however, municipal revenue 
bonds are an important source of 
funding for local governments. By 
1970, municipal revenue bonds ac- 
counted for 34 percent of long-term 
municipal financing, according to fig- 
ures from the National League of 
Cities. By 1978, this figure rose to 63 
percent, and by 1984, reached 70 per- 
cent. 

Clearly, increased competition will 
reduce the costs to municipalities, and 
in turn, to taxpayers who effectively 
service this debt. A review of Professor 
William Silber of New York University 
of 12 studies by nine different re- 
search teams found that increased 
competition by banks and bank hold- 
ing companies would result in savings 
to State and local governments of be- 
tween 6.7 and 13.3 basis points. This 
corroborates a conclusion by the Gov- 
ernment Finance Officers Association 
that found а 5 to 10 basis points sav- 


ings. 

As/ stated by Richard B. Geltman, 
general counsel of the National Gover- 
nors' Association, "Municipal revenue 
bonds are important to State and local 
governments because they provide fi- 
nancing for public power, toll roads, 
toll bridges, water and sewer facilities, 
and similar infrastructure improve- 
ments supported by user charges or 
dedicated revenue rather than from 
the general taxing authority. * * * In- 
creased competition in the market, 
now served exclusively by securities 
firms, will reduce the fees imposed by 
underwriters for bringing new issues 
to market." 

Richard Guthman, an Atlanta coun- 
cilmember, testified on behalf of the 
National League of Cities that “we can 
no longer afford, now more than ever, 
to reserve the underwriting and reof- 
fering business from these issues to a 
small number of firms. Commercial 
banks should be allowed to participate 
in this market place in order to assure 
greater competition so as to keep costs 
to the issuers as low as possible and to 
assure that enough capital is available 
to handle the market.” 

MERGERS PROHIBITED BETWEEN LARGE BANKS 

AND LARGE SECURITIES FIRMS 

A final, and very important provi- 
sion of the bill prohibits mergers be- 
tween bank holding companies whose 
assets have exceeded $30 billion any 
time in the last 24 months and securi- 
ties firms whose assets were greater 
than $15 billion over the same period. 
In effect, this provision would stop 
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mergers between the 15 largest banks 
and the 15 largest securities firms. 
Furthermore it would stop large for- 
eign banks and securities firms from 
ae with the large U.S. firms as 
well. 

Former FDIC Director William Isaac 
identified the importance of limiting 
concentration in our financial industry 
with an appropriate understatement: 
“Making sure that there are plenty of 
alternative means of gaining access to 
credit is more important than making 
sure you have, say, plenty of choices 
of beer.” 

Few observers contest the need for 
concentration limits. Notes former 
S.E.C, Commissioner Stephen J. Fried- 
man, “It would not be desirable for 
Morgan Stanley, Salomon, Goldman 
Sachs, and Merrill Lynch to each be 
acquired by a major bank. But it is 
hard to see why it would not be very 
procompetitive for major banks to 
ae with those firms on a de novo 

as 196 

The limits contained in this bill are 
designed to inhibit development of me- 
gafinancial services firms who could 
translate the benefits of consolidation 
into monopoly profits rather than into 
greater competitive efficiency. 

Banking research shows that econo- 
mies of scale are exhausted long 
before one reaches this size of firm so 
one cannot argue, based on available 
research, that this restriction would 
hurt the competitiveness of U.S. firms. 

Economic studies confirm that un- 
concentrated industries foster compe- 
tition and growth. Studies by Herbert 
Baer and Sue Gregorash for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, along 
with the International Monetary Fund 
show that countries with unconcen- 
trated financial industries experienced 
stronger overall growth. The five larg- 
est banks in the United States have 
never accounted for more than 19 per- 
cent of total banking assets. In Japan, 
the five largest have never controlled 
more than 32 percent. And these two 
countries have led the world in eco- 
nomic growth. By contrast, the five 
largest banks in the United Kingdom 
constitute 73 percent of total bank 
assets. In France, the five largest have 
accounted for as much as 87 percent. 
Among developed countries, these two 
have traditionally lagged in overall 
economic growth. 

Economists at Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. have argued that high prof- 
its at investment banks derive from 
monopoly positions. For example, 
mortgage-backed security underwrit- 
ing is commanded by a few firms. At 
two of the leaders, this one activity 
has accounted for more than 40 per- 
-— of profits, according to McKinsey 
& Co. 

Prohibiting undue concentration is 
the best assurance we can provide that 
credit will be extended fairly and 
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across a wide spectrum of activities. 
This is of particular importance to 
small and regional borrowers who fear 
that they would be overlooked by fi- 
nancial goliaths. Such a development 
would, in my opinion, hamper the dy- 
namic flexibility that has been the 
hallmark of this country’s success for 
200 years. 

Taken together, concentration 
limits, direct restrictions on affiliate 
transactions, and a clear structural di- 
vision between banking and securities 
should serve as appropriate regulation. 
In molding the Financial Moderniza- 
tion Act, I am reminded of the role 
that regulation plays, as described by 
Adam Smith in his “Wealth of Na- 
tions,” in protecting the free flow of 
credit: 

To restrain private people * * * from re- 
ceiving in payment the promissory notes of 
а banker * * * or to restrain a banker from 
issuing such notes * * * is a manifest viola- 
tion of that natural liberty which it is the 
proper business of law, not to infringe, but 
to support. Such regulations may, no doubt, 
be considered as in some respect a violation 
of natural liberty. But those exertions of 
the natural liberty of a few individuals, 
which might endanger the security of the 
whole society are, and ought to be, re- 
strained by the laws of all governments. 
* * * The obligation of building party walls, 
in order to prevent the communication of 
fire, is & violation of natural liberty, exactly 
of the same kind with the regulations of the 
banking trade which are here proposed. 

CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 

'There are those serious-minded Sen- 
ators who may consider that the best 
regulation is the maintenance of the 
Glass-Steagall barrier. For many 
years, I could be counted in that 
group. 

But times have changed. As outlined 
above, the principle of Glass-Steagall 
can no longer be defended. The barrier 
between investment and commercial 
banking has been profoundly eroded, 
and there is no possibility to put it 
back together. 

Our choice then, is between acting 
to make sure that conflicts are regu- 
lated; and not acting, and thereby per- 
mitting further, hapless erosion devoid 
of proper insulation from conflicts. 

Politically, Mr. President, if we opt 
for the second alternative, let me 
assure you that the financial land- 
scape will shape itself not only with 
inequities and monopolies, but also 
erect barriers against even the most 
zealous efforts by Congress to legislate 
reform. 

In moving ahead on legislation, we 
confront a self-imposed deadline of re- 
sponsibility. With the passage earlier 
this year of the Competitive Equality 
Banking Act, Congress approved a 
moratorium on limited new banking 
powers. That moratorium was part of 
a political device designed to encour- 
age legislative initiative. For too long, 
financial legislation has been caught 
in a quagmire of vested interests at- 
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tempting to protect their turf. Now, 
we enjoy a chance to make important 
progress. That moratorium constitutes 
а scandal waiting to happen. Should 
we extend it, we will be breaking an 
oath. Most of us on this committee 
signed a pledge that we would not 
extend it; the moratorium itself con- 
tains a sense of the Congress that it 
not be extended. 

Should it expire without legislative 
action, we are surrendering our ability 
to legislate to the courts. We are ac- 
knowledging that we lack the political 
will to shape legislation. 

The purpose of the moratorium was 
to permit Congress time to act affirm- 
atively. The clock is running and we 
must seize the opportunity to exercise 
Congress’ authority to serve as archi- 
tects of the future of our Nation’s fi- 
nancial structure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1886 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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TITLE I—SECURITIES AFFILIATES OF 
BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 


SEC. 101. AMENDMENTS TO THE BANKING ACT OF 
1933. 

Section 20 (12 U.S.C. 377) and section 32 
(12 U.S.C. 78) of the Banking Act of 1933 
are repealed. 

SEC. 102. AUTHORIZATION FOR BANK HOLDING 
COMPANIES TO ACQUIRE SECURITIES 
AFFILIATES. 

Section 4(c) of the Bank Holding Compa- 
ny Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1843(c)) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(15)(A) SECURITIES AFFILIATES.—shares of 
а securities affiliate which may, in accord- 
ance with this paragraph— 

“G) engage in underwriting, distributing, 
or dealing in securities of any type; 

“(i engage in securities brokerage, invest- 
ment advisory, private placement, or other 
securities activities permitted for brokers or 
dealers registered under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 or for investment advis- 
ers registered under the Investment Advis- 
ers Act of 1940; and 

„i) engage in, or acquire the shares of a 
company engaged in, any activity that is not 
described in clause (i) or (ii) of this subpara- 
graph, if another provision of this section 
permits a bank holding company or subsidi- 
ary thereof to engage in that activity or ac- 
quire those shares, and— 

„I) the Board permits the bank holding 
company to engage in that activity or ac- 
quire those shares through the securities af- 
filiate, or 

"(ID that provision permits the bank 
holding company or à subsidiary thereof to 
engage in that activity or acquire those 
shares without the Board's approval. 

"(B) APPLICATION REQUIREMENTS.— 

"() The following provisions shall apply 
during the 2 years following the date of en- 
actment of the Financial Modernization Act 
of 1987: 

(I) A bank holding company shall not ac- 
quire shares of a securities affiliate pursu- 
ant to this paragraph without the Board's 
prior approval. 

(II) In acting on an application under 
this paragraph, the Board shall apply the 
criteria specified in this subparagraph and 
in paragraph (8ХВХіу) of this subsection. 

(III) The Board shall not approve an ap- 
plication under this paragraph unless the 
Board is satisfied that the bank holding 
company possesses the managerial resources 
to conduct the securities activities safely 
and soundly. In making that determination, 
the Board shall take into account the expe- 
rience of management and its record of suc- 
cessfully managing the bank holding compa- 
ny or enterprises engaged in activities that 
аге the same as or similar to those author- 
ized for securities affiliates under this para- 
graph. 

“Gi) Beginning 2 years after the date of 
enactment of the Financial Modernization 
Act of 1987, à bank holding company seek- 
ing to acquire shares pursuant to this para- 
graph shall comply with paragraph (8ХВ) 
of this subsection. In making & determina- 
tion under that paragraph, the Board shall 
apply the criteria specified in clause (iv) of 
that paragraph. 

“(C) CONCENTRATION OF RESOURCES.— 

"4) The Board shall not approve any ac- 
quisition pursuant to this paragraph that 
would result in the affiliation of— 

D a bank holding company or bank that 
has, or had on average during any of the 8 
calendar quarters preceding the date of the 
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application, total assets of more than 
$30,000,000,000, with 

(II) an investment banking organization 
that has, or had on average during any of 
the 8 calendar quarters preceding the date 
of the application, total assets of more than 
$15,000,000,000. 

„) The dollar limitations in clause (1) of 
this subparagraph shall be adjusted annual- 
ly after December 31, 1988, by the annual 
percentage increase in the Consumer Price 
Index as described in paragraph (8ХС) of 
this subsection. 

"(D) FUNDING OF A SECURITIES AFFILIATE.— 

“(і) A bank holding company shall not ac- 
quire control of а securities affiliate pursu- 
ant to this paragraph if that acquisition 
would reduce the bank holding company's 
capital below the minimum levels estab- 
lished by the Board for bank holding com- 
pani 


ез. 

“(ii) A bank holding company shall not di- 
rectly or indirectly make any additional 
equity investment in a securities affiliate 
that it has acquired control of pursuant to 
this paragraph unless it gives the Board 
prior written notice of the investment and— 

“(D the Board issues a written statement 
of its intent not to disapprove the notice; or 

"(ID the Board does not disapprove the 
notice within 30 days after the notice is 
filed. 

“а The Board may disapprove a notice 
filed under clause (ii) if the Board finds that 
the investment would reduce the bank hold- 
ing company’s capital below the minimum 
levels established by the Board or would 
otherwise be unsafe or unsound or inconsist- 
ent with the bank holding company’s obliga- 
tion to serve as a source of strength to its 
subsidiary banks. 

“(Е) CAPITAL ADEQUACY.—(i) In determin- 
ing whether а bank holding company com- 
plies with the capital requirements or guide- 
lines established by the Board for bank 
holding companies— 

“(1) the assets and liabilities of the securi- 
ties affiliate shall not be consolidated with 
those of the bank holding company, 

“(ID the bank holding company's equity 
investment in and extensions of credit to 
any securities affiliate shall be excluded, 
and 

“(ІП) the bank holding company’s total li- 
abilities shall be reduced by an amount 
equal to the amount of the bank holding 
company's extensions of credit to any secu- 
rities affiliate. 

*(ii) Clause (1) of this subparagraph does 
not apply to the extent that the Board de- 
termines by order that an item described in 
that clause relates to activities that are not 
described in clause (i) or (ii) of subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph. 

"(F) LIMITATIONS ON SECURITIES AFFILIATES 
AND THEIR AFFILIATES.— 

“(і) No bank or insured institution affili- 
ated with a securities affiliate shall, directly 
or indirectly— 

“(1) extend credit іп any manner to the se- 
curities affiliate or a subsidiary thereof, 

(II) purchase for its own account assets 
of the securities affiliate or а subsidiary 
thereof, 

“(III) issue a guarantee, acceptance, or 
letter of credit, including an endorsement or 
standby letter of credit, for the benefit of 
the securities affiliate or a subsidiary there- 
of, or 

IV) extend credit in any manner to any 
investment company advised by or the 
shares of which are distributed by the secu- 
rities affiliate. 

*(11) Subclauses (I) and (II) of clause (i) do 
not apply to any extension of credit by & 
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bank or insured institution made to acquire 
or sell any securities of the United States or 
its agencies or securities on which the prin- 
cipal and interest are fully guaranteed by 
the United States or its agencies if— 

“(I) the extension of credit is to be repaid 
on the same calendar day, 

"(ID the extension of credit is incidental 
to the clearing of transactions in those secu- 
rities through that bank or insured institu- 
tion, and 

(III) both the principal of and the inter- 
est on the extension of credit are fully se- 
cured by securities of the United States or 
its agencies or securities on which the prin- 
cipal and interest are fully guaranteed by 
the United States or its agencies. 

“р No bank or insured institution affili- 
ated with a securities affiliate shall directly 
or indirectly extend credit, or issue or enter 
into а standby letter of credit, asset pur- 
chase agreement, indemnity, guarantee, in- 
surance, or other facility, for the purpose of 
enhancing the marketability of а securities 
issue underwritten or distributed by the se- 
curities affiliate. 

“(iv) No bank holding company or subsidi- 
ary thereof (other than а securities affili- 
ate) shall knowingly extend or arrange for 
the extension of credit, directly or indirect- 
ly, secured by or for the purpose of purchas- 
ing any security while, or for 30 days after, 
that security is the subject of a distribution 
in which a securities affiliate of that bank 
holding company participates as an under- 
writer or a member of a selling group. 

"(v) No bank or insured institution affili- 
ated with а securities affiliate shall, directly 
or indirectly, extend credit to an issuer of 
securities underwritten by the securities af- 
filiate for the purpose of paying the princi- 
pal of those securities or interest or divi- 
dends on those securities. Nothing in this 
clause prohibits an extension of credit for a 
documented purpose (other than paying 
principal, interest, or dividends) if the 
timing, terms, conditions, and maturity of 
the credit are substantially different from 
those of the securities being underwritten. 

"(viXI) No officer or director of a securi- 
ties affiliate shall serve at the same time as 
an officer or director of any affiliated bank 
or insured institution. 

(II) Notwithstanding subclause (1) of this 
clause, an officer or director of a securities 
affiliate may serve at the same time as an 
officer or director of an affiliated bank or 
insured institution if the securities affiliate 
and the affiliated bank or insured institu- 
tion are subsidiaries of a bank holding com- 
pany that has total banking assets of not 
more than $500,000,000. 

“(IID The dollar limitation in subclause 
(II) of this clause shall be adjusted annually 
after December 31, 1988, by the annual per- 
centage increase in the Consumer Price 
Index as described in paragraph (8XC) of 
this section. 

“(IV) The Board may, by order or by regu- 
lation, grant exemptions from subclause (I) 
of this clause. In determining whether to 
grant such exemptions, the Board shall con- 
sider the size of the bank holding compa- 
nies, banks, and securities affiliates in- 
volved, any burdens that may be imposed by 
subclause (D, the safety апа soundness of 
the banks and securities affiliates, and 
other appropriate factors. 

"(vii) Pursuant to regulations issued by 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, а 
securities affiliate shall prominently dis- 
close in writing to each of its customers— 

“(1) that the securities affiliate is not a 
bank or insured institution and is separate 
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from any affiliated bank or insured institu- 
tion; and 

“(II) that securities sold, offered, or rec- 
ommended by the securities affiliate are not 
deposits, are not insured by the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation or the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
are not guaranteed by an affiliated bank or 
insured institution, and are not otherwise 
an obligation of such a bank or insured in- 
stitution. 

“(үШ) No bank, insured institution, or sub- 
sidiary thereof shall express an opinion on 
the value of, or the advisability of purchas- 
ing or selling, securities underwritten, dealt 
in, or distributed by its securities affiliate 
unless the bank, insured institution, or sub- 
sidiary discloses to the customer that the se- 
curities affiliate is underwriting, dealing in, 
or distributing the securities. 

“(ix) No bank, insured institution, or sub- 
sidiary thereof shall disclose to its securities 
affiliate, nor shall a securities affiliate dis- 
close to an affiliated bank, insured institu- 
tion, or subsidiary thereof, any nonpublic 
customer information (including an evalua- 
tion of the creditworthiness of an issuer or 
other customer of that bank, insured insti- 
tution, subsidiary, or securities affiliate) 
without the consent of that customer. 

“(x) A securities affiliate shall not under- 
write or distribute securities secured by or 
representing an interest in mortgages or 
other obligations originated by an affiliated 
bank, insured institution, or subsidiary 
thereof unless those securities are rated by 
an unaffiliated, nationally recognized statis- 
tical rating organization. 

“(xi) Each appropriate Federal banking 
agency shall establish a program for— 

(J) enforcing compliance with the re- 
quirements of this paragraph on the part of 
banks or insured institutions under its su- 
pervision; and 

“(ID responding to any complaints from 
customers about inappropriate cross-mar- 
keting of securities products or inadequate 
disclosure. 

“(xii) Nothing in this paragraph limits 

"(D any authority of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, or the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; or 

“(ID any disclosure or registration re- 
quirements under the securities laws (as de- 
fined in section 21(g) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 78u(g)). 

“(G) SECURITIES AFFILIATES APPROVED 
UNDER PARAGRAPH (8) .— 

“() No bank holding company may engage 
in, or retain the shares of any company en- 
gaged in, activities of the type described in 
clause (i) of subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph on the basis of the Board's approval 
of an application under paragraph (8) of 
this subsection— 

(J) unless the bank holding company ob- 
tains the Board's approval to retain the 
shares of that company pursuant to this 
paragraph; or 

(II) except to the extent that those ac- 
tivities are specifically authorized by statute 
for а national bank and involve securities 
that are expressly described in that statute, 
or that а regulation promulgated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency pursuant to 
that statute before November 18, 1987, ex- 
pressly describes as being authorized for a 
national bank to underwrite or deal in. 

“(ii) The Board shall, after the date of en- 
actment of this paragraph, disapprove any 
notice by а bank holding company under 
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paragraph (8) of this subsection to engage 
in, or acquire the shares of a company en- 
gaged in, any activity that is described in 
clause (i) of subparagraph (A), except to the 
extent that the activity is described in sub- 
clause (II) of clause (i) of this subpara- 
graph. 

“(H) ACTIVITIES PERMITTED FOR BANK AF- 
FILIATES.—A bank holding company that ac- 
quires control of a securities affiliate under 
this paragraph shall not, after one year 
from the date of that acquisition, permit a 
bank or insured institution that it controls 
or any subsidiary thereof to engage, directly 
or indirectly, in the United States— 

“(i) in activities described in clause (i) of 
subparagraph (A) (except to the extent that 
those activities are described in subclause 
(ID of clause (1) of subparagraph (G)); or 

“(ii) in underwriting or distributing securi- 
ties backed by or representing an interest in 
mortgages or other obligations originated or 
purchased by the bank or its affiliates. 

"(I) WAIVER OF EXAMINATION AND CAPITAL 

REQUIREMENTS. 
“(і) A bank holding company that controls 
& securities affiliate pursuant to this para- 
graph, and any subsidiary (other than & 
bank) of that bank holding company, shall 
not be subject to inspection or examination 
or to reporting or capital requirements es- 
tablished by the Board under this Act or 
the International Lending Supervisory Act 
of 1983, if— 

“(I) on average during the preceding cal- 
endar year, 80 percent or more of the bank 
holding company’s consolidated revenues 
were derived from securities activities and 
80 percent or more of the bank holding com- 
pany’s consolidated assets were devoted to 
securities activities; and 

„(II) the bank holding company maintains 
the capital of each of its subsidiary banks or 
insured institutions at or above the levels 
established for that bank or insured institu- 
tion by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency. 

„(ii) Notwithstanding clause (i), the Board 
may examine or require reports of а bank 
holding company that qualifies under clause 
(D, and any nonbank subsidiary thereof, in 
order to— 

"(I) determine whether the bank holding 
company qualifies under clause (i); 

“(ID assure compliance by the bank hold- 
ing company or nonbank subsidiary with 
the provisions of this Act, the Bank Holding 
Company Act Amendments of 1970 (12 
U.S.C. 1972), and sections 23A and 23B of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371c, 
371c-1); ог 

(III) assure that the safety and sound- 
ness of the bank holding company's subsidi- 
ary banks are not threatened by the activi- 
ties or condition of the bank holding compa- 
ny or its nonbank subsidiaries whenever the 
Board determines that emergency condi- 
tions exist requiring such assurance. 

(HII) If a bank holding company that 
has claimed qualification under clause (i) 
fails to maintain the capital of each of its 
subsidiary banks at or above the level estab- 
lished for that bank by the appropriate Fed- 
eral banking agency, the Board shall advise 
the bank holding company of the capital de- 
ficiency and provide the bank holding com- 
pany 30 days in which to restore the capital 
of that bank to the level required by the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency. 

„(II) If the Board determines that the 
bank holding company is unable to restore 
the capital of its subsidiary bank to the re- 
quired level, the Board may issue an order 
requiring the holding company to terminate 
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its ownership or control of the bank within 
180 days of the date of the order. 

“(іу) For purposes of this subparagraph, 
the term 'securities activities' means under- 
writing, dealing in, distributing, or selling 
securities, securities brokerage activities, in- 
vestment advisory activities, and such other 
investment banking activities as the Board 
determines should be classified as securities 
activities or as activities incidental thereto. 

"(J) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
paragraph— 

"(1) a branch or agency of a foreign bank 
or & commercial lending company controlled 
by а foreign bank (as the terms 'agency', 
‘branch’, ‘commercial lending company’, and 
‘foreign bank’ are defined in section 1 of the 
International Banking Act of 1978 (12 
U.S.C, 3101)), shall be considered a bank; 

(ii) the term ‘appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency’ means the agencies referred to 
in section 3(q) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813(q)) with respect to 
banks referred to in that section and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (acting di- 
rectly or through the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation) with respect 
to insured institutions; and 

(iii) the terms ‘deal in’ and ‘dealing іп” do 
not include purchasing or selling securities 
for the account of another person.“. 

SEC. 103. DEFINITION OF SECURITIES AFFILIATE. 

Section 2 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1841) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(n) SECURITIES AFFILIATE.— 

“(1) The term ‘securities affiliate’ means 
any company that— 

“(A) is engaged in the United States pur- 
suant to section 4(сХ15ХА) of this Act in 
one or more of the activities described in 
clause (i) of that subparagraph; and 

“(B) is registered as a broker or dealer 
under the Securities Exchange Act of 1934. 

“(2) A company is described in paragraph 
(1) only so long as it is owned or controlled 
by a bank holding company.". 

SEC. 104. NINETY-ONE DAY RULE FOR SECURITIES 
AFFILIATE APPLICATIONS. 

(а) МімЕТҮ-ОнЕ Day RUuLE.—Section 4(c) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 
(12 U.S.C. 1843(c)) is amended by striking 
out “paragraph (8)” in the penultimate sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “рага- 
graph (15)”, 

“(b) Sunset Proviston.—The penultimate 
sentence of section 4(c) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (as amended by this 
Act) is repealed, effective 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this Act.“. 

SEC. 105. EFFECT ON STATE LAWS PROHIBITING 
THE AFFILIATION OF BANKS AND SE- 
CURITIES COMPANIES, 

Section 7 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1846) is amended by 
inserting before the final period the follow- 
ing: “, except that no State may prohibit a 
bank or bank holding company from being 
affiliated with a securities affiliate solely 
because the securities affiliate is engaged, 
pursuant to clause (i) of section 4(c)(15)(A) 
of this Act, in activities described in that 
SEC. 106. AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE 

ACT. 


Section 23B(bX1XB) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 3"71c-l(bX1XB)) is 
amended by inserting “and for 30 days 
thereafter” after “during the existence of 
any underwriting or selling syndicate". 
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SEC. 107. SECURITIES AFFILIATIONS OF FDIC-IN- 
SURED BANKS. 

(a) SECURITIES AFFILIATIONS.—Section 
18(jX3) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(j)(3)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) SECURITIES AFFILIATIONS.— 

"(A) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
section 4(cX15) of the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1956, an insured bank shall not 
be an affiliate of any company that directly 
or indirectly acts in the United States as an 
underwriter or dealer of any security, other 
than a security that a national bank is spe- 
cifically authorized by statute to underwrite 
or deal in and— . 

"() that is expressly described in that 
statute; or 

“(ii) that a regulation promulgated by the 
Comptroller of the Currency pursuant to 
that statute before November 18, 1987, ex- 
pressly describes as being authorized for а 
national bank to underwrite or deal in. 

"(B) EXCEPTIONS.—This paragraph does 
not apply to— 

“(1) an insured bank that is described in 
subparagraph (D), (F), or (I) of section 
2(cX(2) of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 (12 U.S.C. 1841(сХ2)); or 

"(ii) a foreign bank, as defined in section 
10007) of the International Banking Act of 
1978 (12 U.S.C. 3101(7)), solely because it 
has an insured branch in the United States. 

"(C) GRANDFATHER PROVISION.—This para- 
graph does not prohibit the continuation of 
an affiliation that existed on March 5, 1987. 

„D) ‘TRANSITION RULE.—An affiliation 
that became unlawful as a result of the en- 
actment of the Competitive Equality 
Amendments of 1987, or that becomes un- 
lawful as a result of the enactment of the 
Financial Modernization Act of 1987, may 
continue until August 10, 1989. 

“(E) ACTIVITIES CONDUCTED DIRECTLY BY IN- 
SURED BANK.—Nothing in this paragraph re- 
stricts an activity that is conducted directly 
by an insured bank and is subject to section 
52 the Banking Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 

2. 

(F) DEFINITIONS.—As used in this para- 
graph— 

"(D The term ‘affiliate’ has the meaning 
given to that term in section 2(k) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 
U.S.C. 1841(k)). 

“(ii) The term ‘company’ has the meaning 
given to that term in section 2(b) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 
U.S.C. 1841(b)). 

“Gii) The term ‘dealer’ has the meaning 
given to that term in section 3(a)(5) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
T8c(a)(5)). 

(iv) The term ‘security’ has the meaning 
given to that term in section 3(a)(10) of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 U.S.C. 
78c(a)(10)). 

“(v) The term ‘underwriter’ has the mean- 
ing given to that term in section 2(11) of the 
Securities Act of 1933 (15 U.S.C. 77b(11)).”. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Clause (i) 
of section 408(mX1XA) of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(m)(1)(A)) is 
amended by inserting after "clause (iii) of 
this subparagraph,” the following: “апа in 
section 18(j)(3) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act.“. 


SEC. 108. AUTHORIZATION FOR NATIONAL BANKS 
TO UNDERWRITE MUNICIPAL REVE- 
NUE BONDS, SPONSOR UNIT INVEST- 
MENT TRUSTS, AND DISTRIBUTE IN- 

VESTMENT COMPANY SECURITIES. 
(a) AUTHORIZATION.—Paragraph Seventh 
of section 5136 of the Revised Statutes of 
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the United States (12 U.S.C. 24) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“The limitations and restrictions con- 
tained in this paragraph as to dealing in, 
underwriting, and purchasing for its own ac- 
count, investment securities shall not apply 
to obligations issued or guaranteed by or on 
behalf of a State or any political subdivision 
thereof or any agency or instrumentality of 
either of the foregoing, except industrial de- 
velopment bonds as defined in section 
103(bX2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (other than industrial development 
bonds on which the interest is exempt from 
Federal income tax under section 103(a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986), if (i) a 
State, territory, or possession of the United 
States, any political subdivision of the fore- 
going, or the District of Columbia pledges 
its full faith апа credit for the payment of 
all principal and interest on such bonds or 
di) the issuer, or the State or local govern- 
mental unit on behalf of which the industri- 
al development bonds were issued, is consid- 
ered the sole owner, for Federal income tax 

purposes, of the facility with respect to 
which financing is to be provided from the 
proceeds of such industrial development 
bonds. If the association is not an affiliate 
of а securities affiliate (as the terms 'affili- 
ate’ and ‘securities affiliate’ are defined in 
section 2 of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1841)), the limitations 
and restrictions contained in this paragraph 
as to dealing in, underwriting, and purchas- 
ing for its own account, investment securi- 
ties shall not apply to (1) the securities of 
unit investment trusts (as defined in section 
4(2) of the Investment Company Act of 1940 
(15 U.S.C. 80a-4(2)) holding only securities 
that the association is specifically author- 
ized by statute to underwrite and that are 
expressly described in that statute, or ex- 
pressly described as being authorized for a 
national bank to underwrite in a regulation 
promulgated by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency pursuant to that statute before No- 
vember 18, 1987, and (2) the distribution of 
securities issued by investment companies 
(as defined in section 3 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C. 80a-3)) that 
are not organized, sponsored, managed, or 
controlled by the association or any affiliate 
of the аѕѕосіайоп.”. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The sixth 
sentence of paragraph Seventh of section 
5136 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States (12 U.S.C. 24) is amended by striking 
out “or general obligations of any State or 
of any political subdivision thereof.“ 

TITLE II—EXPEDITED PROCEDURES 
SEC. 201. EXPEDITED PROCEDURES FOR FORMING 

A BANK HOLDING COMPANY. 

Section 3(a) of the Bank Holding Compa- 
ny Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1842(a)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “or (В)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(B)”, 

(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the second sentence the following:; 
or (C) with 30 days prior notification to the 
Board, the acquisition by a company of con- 
trol of a bank in a reorganization in which a 
person or group of persons exchange their 
shares of the bank for shares of a newly 
formed bank holding company and receive, 
after the reorganization, substantially the 
same proportional share interest in the 
holding company as they held in the bank 
except for changes in shareholder interests 
resulting from the exercise of dissenting 
shareholder rights under State or Federal 
law if, immediately following the acquisi- 
tion, the bank holding company meets the 
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capital and other financial standards pre- 

scribed by the Board by regulation for such 

a bank holding company and the holding 

company does not engage in any activities 

other than those of banking or managing 
and controlling banks. In promulgating reg- 
ulations pursuant to this subsection, the 

Board shall not require more capital for the 

subsidiary bank immediately following the 

reorganization than is required for a simi- 

larly sized bank that is not a subsidiary of a 

bank holding company”. 

ВЕС. 202. EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN HOLDING COM- 
PANY FORMATIONS FROM REGISTRA- 
pa: UNDER THE SECURITIES ACT OF 
1 

Section 4 of the Securities Act of 1933 (15 
U.S.C. 77d) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(7) transactions involving offers or sales 
of equity securities, in connection with the 
acquisition of a bank by a company under 
section 3(a) of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1842(a)), if the acqui- 
sition occurs solely as part of a reorganiza- 
tion in which a person or group of persons 
exchange their shares of a bank for shares 
of a newly formed bank holding company 
and receive, after that reorganization, sub- 
stantially the same proportional share inter- 
ests in the bank holding company as they 
held in the bank, except for changes in 
shareholder interests resulting from the ex- 
ercise of dissenting shareholder rights 
under State or Federal law.”. 

SEC. 203. EXPEDITED PROCEDURES FOR BANK 
HOLDING COMPANIES TO SEEK АР- 
PROVAL TO ENGAGE IN NONBANKING 
ACTIVITIES. 

Paragraph (8) of section 4(c) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 
1843(c)) is amended— 

(1) by redesignating clauses (i) and (ii) of 
subparagraphs (C), (D), and (E) as sub- 
clauses (I) and (II), respectively; 

(2) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) 
through (G), and any cross references 
thereto as clauses (i) through (vii), respec- 
tively; and 

(3) by striking out all that precedes “pur- 
poses of this subsection it is not” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

“(8)(A) ACTIVITIES CLOSELY RELATED ТО 
BANKING.—In accordance with the limita- 
tions and requirements contained in sub- 
paragraphs (B) and (C) of this paragraph, 
shares of any company whose activities the 
Board has determined (by order or regula- 
tion) to be so closely related to banking or 
managing or controlling banks as to be a 
proper incident thereto, after taking into ac- 
count technological or other innovations in 
the provision of banking or banking-related 
services. 

“(B) NOTICE REQUIREMENTS.— 

“G) No bank holding company shall 
engage in any activity or acquire the shares 
of a company pursuant to this paragraph, 
either de novo or by an acquisition in whole 
or in part of a going concern, unless the 
Board has been given 60 days prior written 
notice of that proposal and, within that 
period, the Board has not issued an order— 

“(1) disapproving the proposal, or 

"(ID extending the time period in accord- 
ance with clause (iii) below. 

(iI) An acquisition may be made prior 
to the expiration of the disapproval period 
if the Board issues а written statement of 
its intent not to disapprove the proposal. 

“(ID The Board may provide for no notice 
under this paragraph or notice for a shorter 
period of time with respect to particular ac- 
tivities. 
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(III) No notice under this paragraph is 
required for a bank holding company to es- 
tablish de novo an office to engage in any 
activity previously authorized for that bank 
holding company under this paragraph or 
to change the location of an office engaged 
in that activity. 

"(iib The notice submitted to the Board 
shall contain such information as the Board 
shall prescribe by regulation or by specific 
request. in connection with a particular 
notice, except that the Board may require 
only such information as may be relevant to 
the nature and scope of the proposed activi- 
ty and to the Board's evaluation of the 
notice under the criteria specified in clause 
ау). If the Board requires additional rele- 
vant information beyond that provided in 
the notice, the Board may by order extend 
the time period provided in clause (i) of this 
subparagraph until it has received that in- 
formation, and the activity that is the sub- 
ject of the notice may be commenced within 
60 days of the date of that receipt unless 
the Board issues а disapproval order as pro- 
vided in clause (i). Such an extension order 
is reviewable under section 9 of this Act. 

(iv) In determining whether to disap- 
prove a notice under this paragraph, the 
Board shall consider whether the perform- 
ance of the activity described in the notice 
by & bank holding company or subsidiary 
thereof can reasonably be expected to 
produce benefits to the public, such as 
greater convenience, increased competition, 
or gains in efficiency, that outweigh possi- 
ble adverse effects, such as undue concen- 
tration of resources, decreased or unfair 
competition, conflicts of interest, or un- 
sound banking practices. In orders and regu- 
lations under this paragraph, the Board 
may differentiate between activities com- 
menced de novo and activities commenced 
by the acquisition, in whole or in part, of a 
going concern. 

"(v) The Board shall by order set forth 
the reasons for any disapproval or determi- 
nation not to disapprove a notice under this 


“(C) INSURANCE ACTIVITIES NOT CLOSELY RE- 
LATED TO BANKING.—FoOr". 

SEC. 204. REDUCTION OF POST-APPROVAL WAITING 
PERIOD FOR BANK HOLDING COMPA- 
NY ACQUISITIONS. 

Section 11(bX1) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1849(bX1)) 
is amended by adding before the period at 
the end of the fourth sentence thereof the 
following: “ог such shorter period of time as 
may be prescribed by the Board with the 
concurrence of the Attorney General, but in 
no event less than 5 days". 

SEC. 205. REDUCTION OF POST-APPROVAL WAITING 
PERIOD FOR BANK MERGERS. 

Section 18(cX6) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(cX6)) is amend- 
ed by adding before the period at the end of 
the last sentence thereof the following: “ог 
such shorter period of time as may be pre- 
Scribed by the agency with the concurrence 
of the Attorney General, but in no event 
less than 5 days". 

Mr. GARN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join Senator PROXMIRE 
today in introducing a bill that will 
substantially reform the Glass-Stea- 
gall Act. This legislation, the Financial 
Modernization Act, will enhance com- 
petition within the financial services 
industry, lower the cost of financial 
services, and contribute to the safety 
and soundness of our banking system. 
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I applaud the chairman for taking this 
truly dramatic initiative, and I pledge 
to work hard to make this bill law. 

Under Senator РвохміІнкЕв chair- 
manship and under my chairmanship, 
the Banking Committee has conducted 
extensive hearings on the rapid 
changes that are transforming finan- 
cial markets. One thing is clear from 
that hearing record: whatever rel- 
evance the Glass-Steagall Act had in 
the past, today it is serving to under- 
mine the safety and soundness of the 
financial system by preventing it from 
responding to the rapid changes in fi- 
nancial markets. 

In particular, new securities prod- 
ucts are providing a cheaper means of 
fulfilling the financial needs of the 
banking industry’s traditional custom- 
ers. The Glass-Steagall Act prevents 
banks from being able to respond to 
their traditional customers’ demands 
for these more efficient and less ex- 
pensive financial products. The result 
is a loss of market share which, to- 
gether with shrinking margins, is un- 
dermining the safety and soundness of 
the banking system. 

At the same time, the securities in- 
dustry keeps pushing to offer products 
and services that most people associ- 
ate with banks. Many securities firms 
have grandfathered nonbank banks to 
do the job, but many do not. And for 
those that don’t the Glass-Steagall 
Act imposes real limitations on the 
ability to expand into banking. 

The legislation Senator PROXMIRE 
and I are introducing today would 
enable banks to continue to compete 
for their traditional customers, and it 
would also contribute to the safety 
and soundness of the banking system 
by enabling banks to offset their de- 
clining margins through а broader 
array of products. At the same time, 
the bill would permit securities firms 
to engage in the full range of banking 
activities. 

This is good news for the American 
consumer. Under the bill, a single com- 
pany could offer its customers all 
banking and securities products under 
the same roof. Even better news for 
the consumer would be the lower 
prices that greater competition would 
produce, particularly for securities 
products. 

Mr. President, let me discuss some of 
the specific details of the Financial 
Modernization Act. I spoke to this 
body on November 3 about an earlier 
draft that I could not support. I de- 
scribed some of my concerns, and I 
asked the chairman if we could work 
together to iron out some of our dif- 
ferences. I am happy to say that since 
then we have obviously done just that. 
The bill we introduce today is a com- 
promise that we both can support. It 
does not take all the steps I would like 
to bring full competition to the finan- 
cial services industry. But it is certain- 
ly a move in the right direction, par- 
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ticularly by increasing competition for 
the highly concentrated and highly 
protected securities industry. 

Let me describe how the final ver- 
sion of the bill addresses some of my 
principal concerns. First, I want to say 
at the outset that I have agreed that 
the new securities activities will be car- 
ried out by affiliates of banks through 
the holding company structure. While 
Chairman PROXMIRE believes strongly 
in this principle, I still believe that, 
given proper safeguards, the activities 
could be carried out just as safely 
through subsidiaries of banks. I also 
am very reluctant to take away the au- 
thority of the States to legislate in 
this area, and I'm just as reluctant to 
concentrate too much authority in the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

On balance, however, I have decided 
to go along with the affiliate structure 
for two reasons. First, securities activi- 
ties have traditionally been regulated 
primarily at the Federal level, with 
much less State involvement than has 
been present with other activities. 
Second, the bill has moved a long way 
from earlier versions toward restrain- 
ing the overreaching authority of the 
Fed, especially by moving towards the 
principle of functional regulation.” 

Let me emphasize, however, that I 
do not see this as a precedent for the 
Federal Government to extend its ten- 
tacles into other financial areas regu- 
lated primarily by the States. I will 
fight tooth and nail any efforts by 
anyone that would have that effect. 

Mr. President, as I mentioned, the 
bill adopts more completely the princi- 
ple of “functional regulation.” That 
means that a company’s different fi- 
nancial services are regulated by dif- 
ferent regulators according to the 
nature of the financial activity—and 
no activity is regulated by more than 
one regulator. So for a holding compa- 
ny that owns a bank and a securities 
firm, the appropriate bank regulator 
would regulate the banking affiliate, 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion would regulate the securities affil- 
iate, and the Federal Reserve Board 
would regulate the holding company. 

The final bill moves much more in 
that direction by preventing the Fed 
from subjecting the activities of the 
securities affiliate to layers of regula- 
tion beyond SEC regulation. The secu- 
rities affiliate is expressly granted the 
authority to engage in any activity au- 
thorized for a securities firm unaffili- 
ated with a bank, and it will be regu- 
lated in the same way, too. 

For instance, the affiliate will only 
be subject to SEC capital require- 
ments rather than Fed capital require- 
ments as well. The bill no longer in- 
trudes on the normal funding process 
of the securities affiliate by requiring 
prior Fed approval for loans from the 
holding company to the securities af- 
filiate. In approving applications to es- 
tablish a securities affiliate, the Fed 
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will look at the financial and manage- 
rial resources of the holding company, 
but the SEC will examine those same 
resources for the securities affiliate 
itself. And the SEC, not the Fed, will 
be in charge of the tough disclosure 
requirements imposed on securities af- 
filiates to ensure that customers know 
that securities products are not backed 
by the Federal insurance that applies 
to bank deposits. 

Functional regulation is essential to 
achieving equality of competitive op- 
portunity. If a securities affiliate of a 
bank were subject to higher capital re- 
quirements than other securities com- 
panies, if it were prevented from fund- 
ing itself as cheaply as other securities 
firms, or if it were limited in the range 
of securities products it could offer, 
the bank securities affiliate would be 
put at a permanent competitive disad- 
vantage. This, of course, would pre- 
vent bank securities affiliates from 
providing the needed increase in com- 
petition in the securities sector of the 
financial services industry. 

Beyond functional regulation, the 
final version of the bill takes into ac- 
count another critical issue: The 
plight of the thrift industry. It no 
longer applies the proposed regulatory 
scheme for securities activities to 
thrifts. This maintains the flexibility 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to continue to adopt policies that en- 
courage the sale of failing thrifts and 
attract new capital and management 
to the thrift industry. It is absolutely 
critical to achieve these goals in order 
to fend off efforts to sink taxpayer 
money into the thrift system. 

Let me make one other specific ob- 
servation. The bill makes a good effort 
at trying to differentiate between or- 
ganizations that are primarily bank- 
ing-oriented and those that are pri- 
marily securities-oriented. It subjects 
banking organizations to the full pan- 
oply of bank holding company regula- 
tion, but creates certain exceptions for 
securities organizations. That is a step 
in the right direction for companies 
that have activities that are otherwise 
prohibited by the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act—it may not go far enough, 
but it is a step in the right direction. 

For all these reasons, I believe that 
this is now a very good bill. It pro- 
motes competition; it imposes tough 
safeguards to insulate the bank from 
the new securities activities; and it 
does not concentrate an excessive 
amount of authority in the Federal 
Reserve Board. It is very similar, Mr. 
President, to the bill that passed the 
Senate in 1984 by the overwhelming 
margin of 89 to 5—and in some ways it 
is even better. 

But like all bills, Mr. President, the 
Financial Modernization Act is not 
perfect. As I mentioned at the outset, 
there are some areas where I might 
have preferred to go further. There 
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are proposals under discussion that 
would involve companies in the whole 
range of financial services that cer- 
tainly have merit. But this is not a 
perfect world, and we must concern- 
trate on what can be done now, or very 
soon, to address the competitive and 
safety and soundness problems that 
now confront the financial system. We 
can pass this bill, or something like it, 
in this Congress. I’m not sure we can 
say the same thing about any of the 
other proposals, and frankly, we 
cannot afford to wait until 1989 to act. 

Mr. President, let me make one final 
point about the moratorium on new 
products and services for banks, which 
expires on March 1, 1988. Senator 
PROXMIRE and I have repeatedly com- 
mitted ourselves in both public and 
private to oppose any attempt to 
extend the moratorium, even if Con- 
gress has passed no new legislation. 
Let me say emphatically that our com- 
mitment has not changed. But let me 
add that Congress can and should pass 
the legislation we have proposed today 
so that the moratorium issue becomes 
irrelevant. 

This is a sound bill that moves us in 
the right direction. Let me say again 
that I will work hard with Senator 
PROXMIRE, as he has with me, to move 
this bill through the Senate. 


By Mr. CRANSTON: 

S. 1888. A bill to establish national 
standards for voter registration for 
Federal elections, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

UNIVERSAL VOTER REGISTRATION ACT 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I am proud to introduce the 
Universal Voter Registration Act of 
1987. This legislation will eliminate 
the electoral barriers that keep people 
from voting. This legislation is de- 
signed to make it possible for everyone 
who wants to register and vote in a 
Federal election to do so more easily 
and conveniently. It is also designed to 
eliminate the discriminatory effects of 
our current registration procedures. 
Literacy tests and poll taxes were re- 
moved during the civil rights move- 
ment of the 1960’s, but registration 
laws still remain a barrier to voter par- 
ticipation. А 

Mr. President, the United States is 
in grave danger of becoming a nonpar- 
ticipatory democracy. Barely one-third 
of eligible voters actually voted in the 
1986 congressional elections and little 
more than half the eligible voters 
turned out at the last Presidential 
election. There are many reasons why 
citizens don’t vote. Not all of these are 
amenable to legislative solutions. But 
barriers to registration hinder turn- 
out, and we can remove those barriers 
through legislation. 

Mr. President, in the very early 
years of our country very few citizens 
were eligible to vote, and very few did. 
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Suffrage was limited to white adult 
male property-owners. In some States 
less than 10 percent of the citizenry 
were eligible to vote. With such re- 
strictive voting requirements, esti- 
mates are that only 3 percent of the 
adult population actually voted in the 
first election for the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1788. 

Gradually the franchise was expand- 
ed. By 1850 a few States still had re- 
quirements of property ownership for 
voting, but restrictions on white males 
had almost disappeared. With fewer 
restrictions on voting, turnout іп- 
creased, and by the last half of the 
19th century turnout in Presidential 
elections fluctuated between 70 and 80 
percent. The highest turnout in our 
country, almost 82 percent, occurred 
in 1876, exactly 100 years after our 
Nation was founded. 

Mr. President, during the first cen- 
tury of our young country we wit- 
nessed a steady increase in participa- 
tion in Federal elections. During the 
second century we witnessed just the 
opposite. Since the turn of the century 
there has been a steady, deplorable de- 
cline in the number of people who 
vote. Our Nation’s future depends on 
our reversing this trend. Our goal 
must be rising participation in the 
third century of our country. 

Mr. President, registration began to 
appear in the separate States not long 
after the Civil War, coinciding with 
mounting demands that blacks and 
women be allowed to vote. Along with 
poll taxes and literacy tests, registra- 
tion served, often deliberately, some- 
times inadvertently, to block full voter 
participation. As а result, there has 
been а steady erosion of voter partici- 
pation that has been going on since 
1876. 

Mr. President, the idea that govern- 
ments instituted among men should 
derive their powers from the consent 
of the governed launched the Ameri- 
can Revolution for human freedom 
and democracy. Today we must ignite 
а second American revolution—an ex- 
plosion of participation in our democ- 
racy that will strengthen our institu- 
tions and guarantee our freedoms, no 
matter what crises lie ahead. 

Mr. President, the majority of 
people who register, vote. But many 
people don’t register because the proc- 
ess is cumbersome and complicated. 
Let me describe some of the registra- 
tion barriers which still exist in this 
country. In some States registration is 
limited to a single location in a county, 
often the county courthouse. Registra- 
tion offices are open only during 
normal business hours. Some close for 
lunch. In these States individuals 
must take time off from work, and 
often travel long distances, to register. 
In other States, the hours of registra- 
tion offices are neither predictable nor 
regular. In still others, the deadline to 
register to vote is a month or more 
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before the election occurs—long before 
many people are even thinking about 
voting. 

Mr. President, the legislation which 
I am introducing today will mandate 
election day registration for Federal 
elections. I do not think it necessary to 
require citizens to register 30 days, or 
even 20 days, before an election, as is 
the case in all but 11 States in this 
country. 

Mr. President, three States—Maine, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin—already 
have election day registration. Turn- 
out in those three States is among the 
highest in the country and there is no 
evidence of election fraud in any of 
them. Those States are a model for 
the rest of the country. 

Mr. President, by requiring citizens 
to register 20 to 30 days before an elec- 
tion, or even more, as is the current 
law in the majority of States, many 
citizens who want to vote in an elec- 
tion are disenfranchised. Many citi- 
zens simply do not pay attention to 
elections until the final weeks of a 
compaign. If these citizens have not 
registered prior to the registration 
deadline, they cannot vote in the elec- 
tion, despite their interest. I think this 
is wrong, and allowing citizens to regis- 
ter on election day will correct this in- 
justice. 

Mr. President, this legislation has 
other important provisions as well. It 
will provide for mail-in registration for 
Federal elections. Many of our citizens 
are unable to register in person. In 
some States, many citizens find the lo- 
cation and the hours of registration 
offices inconvenient. Mail-in registra- 
tion will correct these inequities. Reg- 
istering to vote should not be a hard- 
ship. 

Twenty-three States currently have 
mail-in registration. Nationwide mail- 
in registration will allow all citizens to 
register to vote in a timely and con- 
venient manner. 

This legislation will require the chief 
election official of each State to devel- 
op and submit to the Federal Election 
Commission for approval a mail-in 
voter registration form. Such a form 
currently is used by the Department 
of Defense for the military, their fami- 
lies, and citizens living overseas. The 
key to successful mail-in registration 
systems is the widespread availability 
of registration forms. This legislation 
will require that mail-in registration 
forms be available for distribution in 
all Government agencies and be avail- 
able to all individuals and organiza- 
tions who want to assist in voter regis- 
tration. The legislation that I am in- 
troducing today will make mail-in reg- 
istration the law of the land. 

Mr. President, it should be the 
policy of the Federal Government, and 
the policy of State and local govern- 
ments, to facilitate the registration of 
its citizens. Every time a citizen comes 
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in contact with the Federal, State or 
local government agency he or she 
should have the opportunity to regis- 
ter to vote. This legislation will 
remove the barriers to agency-based 
registration that exist under current 
law. No longer will agencies be prohib- 
ited from providing registration serv- 
ices to individuals who seek assistance 
for other services. 

Also, I am proposing that Federal 
grants be made available to States to 
develop voter registration systems. 
"These grants will be used to create the 
mail-in and election day registration 
programs established by this legisla- 
tion. States also may request grants to 
develop other registration programs, 
such as door-to-door registration, as is 
done in some parts of Idaho, motor- 
voter registration, as in Colorado, and 
to computerize and centralize registra- 
tion rolls. Both the States and the 
Federal Government can go a long 
way toward increasing registration in 
this country, and the legislation I am 
proposing today will enable State and 
local governments to greatly expand 
their voter registration programs. 

The final piece of this legislation is a 
fair system of registration confirma- 
tion. We need to develop a system of 
registration confirmation which ге- 
moves from registration rolls citizens 
who have died or moved, but which 
prevents indiscriminate purging. No 
citizen should be removed from the 
rolls for failure to vote, for failure to 
receive registration information, or for 
administrative errors. 

Mr. President, this legislation is des- 
perately needed. We cannot tolerate a 
system in which only one-half of the 
eligible voters vote in a Presidential 
election and barely a third of the elec- 
torate votes in congressional elections. 
Very few people are deciding who gov- 
erns in the United States. This system 
must be corrected, and it must be cor- 
rected now. 

There are many reasons why people 
don’t vote. Some people may not vote 
because of apathy. Some may not vote 
because of disillusionment with the 
political system. We must try to find 
ways to motivate these people to 
become involved in the electoral proc- 
ess. 

However, we know that some people 
don’t vote because the registration 
process is too complicated. We do 
know that once people are registered, 
the majority of registered votes vote. 
We know that restrictive registration 
requirements hamper registration and 
depress turnout. To increase turnout 
we must make it easier for people to 
register. The legislation I am propos- 
ing today will do that. It will establish 
election day registration. It will es- 
tablsh mail-in registration. It will 
make it Federal policy to assist in the 
registration of our citizens. And it will 
create and maintain accurate voting 
rolls. 
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Mr. President, we must reverse the 
downward trend in turnout. In our Na- 
tion’s third century, as in our Nation’s 
first, we must see an expanding, not a 
declining, electorate. I hope that the 
Rules Committee will hold hearings 
on this legislation promptly, and 
report the legislation to the full 
Senate for timely consideration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

S. 1888 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Universal 
Voter Registration Act of 1987". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) the right to vote is fundamental in а 
democracy, and it is the duty of the Federal 
Government to maximize, to the fullest 
extent possible, the exercise of that right in 
elections for Federal office; 

(2) the Congress has authority, under pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States in sections 4 and 8 of article I, section 
1 of article II, article VI, sections 1 and 5 of 
article XIV, article XV, the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments, and 
other provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States, to regulate the time and 
manner in which citizens may register for, 
апа vote in, elections for Federal office; 

(3) the establishment of national stand- 
ards for voter registration with respect to 
elections for Federal office would facilitate 
the participation of citizens in the electoral 
process and would remove barriers regard- 
ing such participation and thereby maxi- 
mize the right to vote; 

(4) restrictions on the ability of citizens to 
register have a direct and damaging effect 
upon voter participation in elections; and 

(5) restrictions on the ability of citizens to 
register have disproportionately harmed 
voter participation by various groups, in- 
cluding racial minorities. 

(b) Purposes.—The purposes of this Act 
are— 

(1) to establish national standards which 
will increase registration of eligible citizens 
in elections for Federal office in order to 
maximize voting participation; 

(2) to provide financial and other assist- 
ance to enable States to provide expanded 
opportunities for voter registration before 
and on the date of Federal elections and to 
modernize the administration of elections 
and voter registration; and 

(3) to maximize the voting participation of 
eligible citizens in elections for Federal 
office. 

ВЕС. 3. NATIONAL STANDARDS FOR VOTER REGIS- 
TRATION. 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, any individual who is eligible to register 
shall be entitled to apply for registration for 
any Federal election— 

(1) by mail; 

(2) in person— 

(A) at a place designated for this purpose 
for the current address of such individual; 

(B) at any Federal, State, county, or mu- 
peg agency that serves the public direct- 

y; or 
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(C) at any agency receiving grant-in-aid 
monies and serving the public directly; or 

(3) on the day a Federal election is held, 
at the polling place designated as the appro- 
priate polling place for the current address 
of such individual. 

SEC. 4. STATE PLANS. 

(a) REQUIREMENT.—Where a State estab- 
lishes and maintains a system of voter regis- 
tration, the State shall allow an individual 
to register to vote for elections held on the 
date of Federal elections, in the manner 
provided by a State plan which has been ap- 
а, pursuant to the provisions of this 

ct. 

(b) CowrENTS.—The State plan shall in- 
clude— 

(1) the voter registration form to be used 
in the State for mail registration; 

(2) provisions to allow for the widespread 
distribution of such registration forms; 

(3) election day registration of voters in 
accordance with section 6; 

(4) voter registration in Federal, State, 
county, and municipal agencies which serve 
the public directly and any agency receiving 
grant-in-aid monies which serve the public 


(5) provisions for the prompt notification 
of registration acceptance; 

(6) provisions to provide registrants with 
information on voting places and times; 

(7) registration confirmation to insure ac- 
curate, inclusive, and uniform voter regis- 
tration lists; 

(8) provisions for procedures and basis for 
registration challenges; and 

(9) a description of State efforts to active- 
ly increase voter registration. 


SEC. 5. REGISTRATION AND CONFIRMATION BY 
MAIL. 


(а) DEVELOPMENT OF Form.—The chief 
election official of each State shall develop 
and submit to the Commission for its ap- 
proval a voter registration form pursuant to 
the provisions of this section which allows 
for the registration of voters by mail. Such 
form may be similar to or identical with the 
Federal postcard application forms as pro- 
vided in section 101(b) of the Uniformed 
and Overseas Citizens Absentee Voting Act 
(Public Law 99-410), and shall— 

(1) require the signature of the individual 
who is registering to vote; 

(2) provide for a postage paid return deliv- 
ery of the completed form to the appropri- 
ate State or local official; 

(3) require such data as will enable the ap- 
propriate State or local official to positively 
identify and assess the eligibility of an indi- 
vidual applying to register under this Act in 
order to minimize or prevent fraudulent reg- 
istrations; 

(4) include a statement of penalties pro- 
vided by law for attempting fraudulently to 
register under this Act; 

(5) comply with the Voting Rights Act of 
1965 (42 U.S.C. 1973aa); and 

(6) contain any other matter or informa- 
tion that the Commission deems appropri- 
ate to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) YEAR-ROUND REGISTRATION.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, all Fed- 
eral, State, county, and municipal agencies 
which serve the public directly and all agen- 
cies receiving grant-in-aid monies which 
serve the public directly shall, during the 
entire year, offer non-partisan voter regis- 
tration services including distributing voter 
registration forms, answering questions, as- 
sisting in completing such forms, and col- 
lecting and forwarding completed registra- 
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tion forms to the proper local election offi- 
cials. 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF FoRMs.—State and 
local election officials shall provide for the 
preparation of sufficient quantities of regis- 
tration forms to accommodate an individual, 
group, or organization requesting such reg- 
istration forms for the purpose of conduct- 
sd or participating in & voter registration 

gram. Registration forms may be repro- 
үзіне N A either as an individual item or in 
newspapers or newsletters. 

(d) EXEMPTIONS FOR STATES.—(1) The 
Commission may provide by regulation that 
this section shall not apply to any State 
which— 

(A) provides for voter registration proce- 
dures which meet or exceed the standards 
set forth in section 4(b) and any rules or 
regulations prescribed by the Commission, 
and for purposes of this Act— 

(i) a provision shall be deemed to exceed a 
provision set forth in section 4(b) if its sub- 
stance is more apt to result in the registra- 
tion of citizens to vote in elections for Fed- 
eral office than the national standard; and 

(ii) a provision shall be deemed to meet а 
provision set forth in section 4(b) if its sub- 
stance is the same as, or the equivalent of, 
the corresponding national standard; 

(B) does not require voter registration; or 

(C) adopts the Federal postcard applica- 
tion form as provided in section 101(b) of 
the Uniformed and Overseas Citizens Ab- 
sentee Voting Act (Public Law 99-410). 

(2) The chief election official of the State 
shall establish а program to confirm the 
registration of voters of such State. Such a 
program shall include— 

(A) automatic notification systems where- 
by State and municipal agencies which, in 
the regular course of business, receive infor- 
mation about deaths, and the Federal postal 
service which, in the regular course of busi- 
ness, receives information about changes of 
address, shall provide such information to 
the appropriate voting registration officials; 

(B) provisions assuring that no voter will 
be removed from the list of eligible regis- 
tered voters unless such voter has— 

(i) died, 

(ii) moved, more than 30 days previously, 
from the voting jurisdiction in which the 
voter was previously registered, 

(iii) been convicted of a criminal offense 
which under State law results in the denial 
of the right to vote, and all appeals have 
been exhausted, or 

(1v) been institutionalized for mental inca- 
pacity which, under State law, results in the 
denial of the right to vote; and 

(С) provisions whereby individuals whose 
registration cannot be confirmed will be 
maintained on a list of voters whose vote 
may be challenged on election day. 

(3XA) АП challenges made shall be made 
by official voter election checkers, as provid- 
ed by State law. The reasons for the chal- 
lenge shall be those provided in the ap- 
proved State plan and shall be clearly 
posted at each polling place. 

(B) Challenged individuals who have suffi- 
cient documentation, as established by the 
chief State or local election official, shall be 
allowed to vote as if previously registered. 

(C) Challenged individuals who do not 
have sufficient documentation shall be al- 
lowed to vote at their polling place by affi- 
davit ballot, as defined in subparagraph (D), 
in such & form that their vote remains 
secret. 

(D) For purposes of this paragraph, an 
"affidavit ballot" means а document or set 
of documents including: 
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() а statement, made under penalty of 
perjury as provided by the applicable State 
or Federal law, signed by the affiant— 

(I) certifying that he or she is qualified to 
vote in that election; 

(ID providing the address for which he or 
«а was most recently registered to vote; 
ап! 

(III) providing his or her current resi- 
dence address; and 

(ii) a ballot for the appropriate election 

(I) which will be separated from the state- 
ment described in clause (i) once the voter 
qualifications have been determined as pre- 
scribed in subsection (e); 

(ID which contains no information by 
which the identity of the voter may be de- 
termined; and 

(III) which is designed and handled іп 
such a way as to preserve the complete secu- 
rity of the ballot. 

(E) Challenges to voters shall be put in 
writing and election officials shall inform 
challenged voters of the reasons for the 
challenges and of their right to vote an affi- 
davit ballot. The validity of the challenge 
shall be determined within 10 days after the 
polls close and those persons eligible to vote 
shall have their votes added to the official 
tally. 

(F) Where a voter's eligibility is affirmed, 
the voter's name shall be added to the regis- 
tration list for the appropriate jurisdiction. 
SEC. 6. ELECTION DAY REGISTRATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Each State and unit of 
general local government shall permit any 
individual who is eligible to register to vote 
in any Federal election under the laws of 
the State involved, or under any applicable 
Federal law, to register and vote on the date 
of the Federal election involved at the ap- 
propriate polling place, as defined in this 
section. 

(1) The appropriate polling place is the 
polling place at which such individual would 
have been permitted to vote if such individ- 
ual registered to vote before the date of 
such election. 

(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1), if а registered individual has 
changed his residence by moving to a differ- 
ent State within 30 days before such elec- 
tion, and because of such change in resi- 
dence is not eligible to vote at the polling 
place for such new residence but is other- 
wise eligible to vote, such individual shall be 
allowed to vote at such new polling place. 

(3) Each State and unit of general local 
government shall maintain and maximize 
efforts to encourage registration by individ- 
uals before the date on which а Federal 
election is held. 

(b) ESTABLISHMENT OF VOTER IDENTITY.— 
(1) Any individual who registers to vote at a 
polling place on the date of any Federal 
election in accordance with subsection (a) 
shall establish such individual's identity, 
place of residence, and qualifications at the 
time of such registration either— 

(A) by executing at such polling place an 
affidavit which the State or unit of general 
local government involved shall provide, in a 
form which has been approved by the Com- 
mission and which— 

(i) attests that such individual is a citizen 
of the United States and states his name, 
residence address, and date and place of 
birth; 

(ii) attests that such individual meets the 
qualifications for voting under the laws of 
such State or under any applicable Federal 
law, other than the State residency dead- 
line; 

(iii) lists such qualifications; and 
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(iv) attests that such individual has not 
voted in the election involved; or 

(B) by submitting either— 

(i) a form or forms of identification, which 
have been approved by the Commission, es- 
tablishing the identity and place of resi- 
dence of such individual; or 

(D an affidavit in а form which has been 
approved by the Commission and which in- 
cludes on its face a summary of the penal- 
ties established by section 12 and by any ap- 
plicable State law, attesting to the identity 
and place of residence of the individual de- 
siring to register to vote under this section, 
which is executed by a person who (I) has 
registered to vote at the polling place in- 
volved on a previous date, (II) is present at 
such polling place with such individual, and 
(HI) has personal knowledge of the actual 
residence of the individual seeking to regis- 
ter to vote, except that no such individual 
seeking to register may then attest to the 
residence of any other individual to register 
for that election. The requirement of the 
submission of such an affidavit shall not be 
considered to be a test or device within the 
meaning of the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
(42 U.S.C, 1973аа). 

(2) A State or unit of general local govern- 
ment may require an individual to submit 
more than one form of identification under 
paragraph (1)(B)(i) only if the identification 
submitted by such individual does not con- 
tain both the identity and place of residence 
of that individual. 

(3) The effective period of any registra- 
tion made by any individual under subsec- 
tion (a) may not be less than the effective 
period applicable to any registration made 
by any other method or procedure which is 
permitted by the State or unit of general 
local government involved. 

(4 A)G) Each State and unit of general 
local government shall provide at each poll- 
ing place a means of processing individuals 
registering to vote, as provided in this sec- 
tion, separately from individuals voting at 
such polling place who registered to vote 
before the date of the election involved. 
Such means shall be conspicuously publi- 
cized inside and outside each polling place 
on election day. 

(ii) The ballots of those registering on 
election day shall be kept separate from 
those previously registered and voting, until 
such time, not to exceed 10 days, as the reg- 
istration of each such person voting on elec- 
tion day at such polling place has been 
checked and it is determined that all such 
votes have been cast properly by qualified 
registrants, or the votes not properly cast 
have been identified and separated. All nec- 
essary precautions shall be taken to assure 
that all ballots and votes remain secret. 

(B) The Commission may, upon applica- 
tion or by general rule or regulation, 
exempt any State or unit of general local 
government from the application of sub- 
paragraph (A) with respect to any polling 
place at which the Commission considers 
the separate processing required by such 
subparagraph to be impracticable or unnec- 
essary. 

(C) All individuals who register on elec- 
tion day shall be mailed a nonforwardable 
registration verification card. Cards which 
are returned as nondeliverable shall be for- 
warded to election officials for investigation. 
Cases which cannot be resolved by such offi- 
cials shall be forwarded to the United States 
Attorney for such jurisdiction, for further 
investigation. 
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SEC. 7. RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) ADMINISTRATION OF AcT.—The Federal 
Election Commission is authorized to ad- 
minister this Act and to make such rules, 
regulations, and orders as it deems neces- 
sary or appropriate for the efficient and ex- 
peditious administration of this Act. 

(b) ADVICE AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.— 
The Commission shall provide advice and 
technical assistance to States in developing 
their voter registration plans and in estab- 
lishing апа maintaining their voter registra- 
tion systems in accordance with national 
voter registration standards. 

(c) REPORT.—The Commission shall report 
to the Congress every 2 years on— 

(1) the effectiveness of efforts to establish 
апа maintain voter registration procedures 
that broaden the American electorate; 

(2) the administration of voter registra- 
tion programs; and 

(3) their recommendations to the Con- 
gress on action regarding national voter reg- 
istration standards. 

(d) JUDICIAL Reverw or ORDERS.—Any 
order of the Commission entered under this 
Act shall be reviewable, by the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which the State involved is located, on the 
filing of a petition by any aggrieved party. 
The appellee shall not be liable for costs in 
such court, 

(е) ASSISTANCE ТО STATES.—The Commis- 
sion shall make grants to the chief election 
official of each State in accordance with 
this section in order to assist States and 
units of general local government in estab- 
lishing voter registration programs under 
the provisions of this Act after such State 
has a plan approved by the Commission. 
Such grants shall be made in a manner de- 
signed to facilitate the establishment of 
such programs for use in the first general 
election for Federal office held after the 
date of the approval of the State plan and 
in each applicable election thereafter. Such 
grants shall be made to enable and encour- 
age States to computerize voter registration 
lists and to undertake alternative methods 
of voter registration, including— 

(1) door-to-door registration; and 

(2) voter registration accomplished simul- 
taneously with an application for a driver’s 
license and other human services in the 
State. 

(f) Apvisory CouNciLs.—The Commission 
may establish an advisory council of State 
and local election officials to advise States 
about their voter registration systems. 

(g) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS.—Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (h), in submitting voter 
registration programs to the Commission in 
accordance with this Act, each State desir- 
ing funds also shall submit a request for 
funds to implement such programs, includ- 
ing a description of the intended uses of 
such funds. The Commission shall develop а 
formula for the allocation of funds to the 
States and shall allocate funds to the 
States. In allocating funds the Commission 
shall take into account the voting age popu- 
lation of the State, as established by the 
current population survey of the Bureau of 
the Census, the percentage of registered 
voters in the State, and the current voter 
registration programs in the State. 

(h) REALLOCATION.—If the Commission de- 
termines that any amount made available to 
& State will not be required by that State or 
that а program proposed by a State does not 
qualify under this Act, the amount not used 
shall be available for reallocation as deter- 
mined by the Commission, except that the 
Commission shall deposit in the Treasury, 
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аз miscellaneous receipts, any amount that 
is unused at the end of the fiscal year for 
which such amount was appropriated. 
SEC. 8. STATE ADMINISTRATION OF GRANTS. 

(a) REPORTS.—The Secretary of State (or 
other officer having responsibility for elec- 
tion administration) of each State shall ad- 
minister grants made to that State under 
this Act and shall make such reports with 
respect to grants as the Commission may 
prescribe by regulation. 

(b) ALLOCATION TO Sus-Units.—Each State 
may allocate any part of а grant under this 
Act to a city, county, or other political sub- 
division of such State if such subdivision 
conducts voter registration. 

SEC. 9. FEDERAL CLEARANCE. 

(a) SUBMISSION OF STATE PLAN.—(1) Within 
2 years after the date of enactment of this 
Act the chief election official of each State 
shall submit to the Commission for its ap- 
proval & State plan for voter registration. 
Such plan shall be submitted in accordance 
with this Act and shall contain the national 
standards set forth in this Act. 

(2) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to effect any procedures required 
by the Voting Rights Act and any preclear- 
ance or other requirement of such Act shall 
be complied with prior to the submission of 
such State plan to the Commission pursu- 
ant to this subsection. 

(b) DECISION BY CoMMISSION.—The Com- 
mission shall, within 120 days after the date 
required for submission of а plan under sub- 
section (a), approve or disapprove such plan 
or portion thereof. The Commission shall 
approve such plan if it determines that it 
жаз adopted after reasonable notice and 
hearing and includes provisions which meet 
or exceed the substance of each provision 
set forth in section 4(b). 

(c) APPLICATION OF PLAN.—Once the State 
plan has been approved by the Commission, 
such plan shall apply to the first Federal 
general election following approval, and to 
all Federal elections thereafter. 

(d) CHANGES IN PLAN To BE APPROVED.— 
Any changes which are made in & State's 
voter registration plan after the plan has 
been approved by the Commission shall be 
submitted to the Commission for approval. 
SEC. 10. COMMISSION ENFORCEMENT. 

The Commission shall, after consideration 
of any State hearing record, prepare and 
publish proposed regulations, within 120 
days, setting forth an implementation plan, 
or portion thereof, for a State if— 

(1) the State fails to submit a State plan 
for voter registration, pursuant to section 
9‹а), which meets the requirements of this 
Act; or 

(2) the plan, or any portion thereof, sub- 
mitted for such State is determined by the 
Commission not to be in accordance with 
the requirements of this Act or any rules or 
regulations prescribed by the Commission 
and such State fails, within 90 days after 
notification by the Commission, to revise а 
State plan for voter registration as required 
by the Commission. 

SEC. 11. FEDERAL ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURES. 

(а) NoTIFICATION.—Whenever, оп the basis 
of any information available to it, the Com- 
mission determines that any person, State 
or other governmental body is in substantial 
violation of any requirement of а voter reg- 
istration plan, the Commission shall notify 
such person, State or governmental body in 
violation of the plan, and the State in which 
the plan applies, of such finding. If such 
violation extends beyond the 30th day after 
the date of the Commission's notification, 
the Commission shall either— 
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(1) issue an order requiring such person, 
State or governmental body to comply with 
the requirements of such plan; or 

(2) bring a civil action in accordance with 
subsection (b) of this section. 

(b) Commission’s CIVIL AcrioN.—The 
Commission may commence a civil action 
for & permanent or temporary injunction 
against any person, State or other govern- 
mental body that— 

(1) violates or fails or refuses to comply 
with any order issued under subsection (a) 
of this section; or 

(2) violates any requirement of a voter 

registration plan more than 60 days after 
being notified by the Commission under 
subsection (аХ1) of a finding that such 
person, State or body is violating such re- 
quirement. 
Any action under this subsection may be 
brought in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the violation 
occurred or in which the defendant resides, 
and such court shall have jurisdiction to re- 
strain such violation, to require compliance, 
and to assess such civil penalty. 

(c) PREVENTIVE RELIEF.—Whenever any 
person has engaged or there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage in any act or practice prohibited 
by this section, the Attorney General or any 
aggrieved person may institute an action for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a temporary or permanent injunction, or 
a restraining order. 

(d) 3-JUDGE COURT; APPEAL TO SUPREME 
Court.—Any action pursuant to this section 
shall be heard and determined by a court of 
three judges in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 2284 of title 28 of the 
United States Code, and any appeal shall lie 
to the Supreme Court. 

(e) ACTIONS AGAINST GOVERNMENTAL 
Вортеѕ.—(1) Except as otherwise provided іп 
subsection (c), any person may commence а 
civil action— 

(A) against any person, including the 
United States or any State, or other govern- 
mental instrumentality, who is alleged to be 
in violation of а voter registration plan or 
the national standards as set forth in sec- 
tion 4(b); 

(B) against the Commission where there is 
alleged а failure of the Commission to per- 
form any act or duty under this Act which 
is not discretionary with the Commission. 

(2) The district courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion, without regard to the amount in con- 
troversy, to enforce such an approved State 
plan or national standard, or to order the 
Commission to perform such act or duty, as 
the case may be. 

(f) LIMITATION COMMENCEMENT.—NoO action 
may be commenced— 

(1) under subsection (aX1) of this sec- 
tion— 

(A) before 60 days after the plaintiff has 
given notice of the violation (i) to the Com- 
mission, (ii) to the State in which the viola- 
tion occurs, and (iii) to any alleged violator 
of the plan or national standard, or 

(B) if the Commission or State has com- 
menced and is delinquently prosecuting a 
civil action in а court of the United States 
or of a State to require compliance with the 
plan or standard, but in any such action in a 
court of the United States any person may 
intervene as a matter of right; or 

(2) under subsection (аХ2) of this section 
before 60 days after the plaintiff has given 
notice of such action to the Commission. 
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Notice under this section shall be given in 
such manner as the Commission shall pre- 
scribe by regulation. 

(g) INTERVENTION BY COMMISSION.—In any 
action under this section, the Commission, 
را‎ a party, may intervene as a matter of 

t. 


(h) Atrorney’s FEES.—(1) In any action or 
proceeding under this chapter, the court, in 
its discretion, may allow the prevailing 
party a reasonable attorney’s fee. 

(2) For purposes of this section, fees in- 
curred in complying with the notice require- 
ments of this section or in pursuing the vin- 
dication of rights protected under this Act 
through administrative proceedings, shall 
be recoverable by a prevailing party. 

SEC. 12, PENALTIES. 

(a) FIRST OFFENSE.—Any person, including 

any election official, who knowingly and 


willfully— 

(1) registers, or attempts to register to 
vote under this Act for the purpose of 
voting more than once in any Federal elec- 
tion; 

(2) conspires with any person for the pur- 
pose of enabling such person to make false 
registration to vote in a Federal election or 
for the purpose of enabling or encouraging 
any individual to make such false registra- 
tion to vote in a Federal election; 

(3) falsifies any information with respect 
to the name, residence, or age of such 
person, or any other information for the 
purpose of establishing eligibility to register 
to vote in a Federal election under this Act; 


or 

(4) takes action which results in the im- 
proper removal of any voter from the list of 
eligible voters based on race, color, member- 
ship in a language minority, sex, religion, 
political affiliation, or for nonvoting; 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) SECOND OR SUBSEQUENT CONVICTIONS.— 
In the case of any second or subsequent con- 
viction under this section, the person con- 
victed shall be fined not more than $25,000, 
or imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

SEC. 13. SAVINGS PROVISION. 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
restrict any right which any person may 
have under any statute, the common law, or 
the Constitution, to seek enforcement of 
any voter registration requirement or to 
challenge any voter registration require- 
ment or plan, or to seek any other relief. 
SEC. 14. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act, the term— 

(1) “approved State plan” means a State 
plan for voter registration which has been 
approved by the Commission in accordance 
with national standards established by this 
Act; 

(2) “Commission” means the Federal Elec- 
tion Commission; 

(3) “chief local election official” means 
the individual who exercises primary re- 
sponsibility with respect to the registration 
of qualified voters in a unit of local govern- 
ment, and who is the chief custodian of 
voter registration records in that unit of 
local government; 

(4) “chief State election official” means 
the official, agency, or board of a State who 
exercises primary responsibility with re- 
spect to the registration of qualified voters 
or with respect to the conduct or supervi- 
sion of any Federal election, or any election 
to a statewide office in such State, as certi- 
fied to the Commission by such State; 

(5) "election" or Federal election" has 
the meaning given such term in section 
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301(1) of the Federal Election Campaign 
Act of 1971 (2 U.S.C. 301(1)); 

(6) “Federal office’ means the office of 
President or Vice President, or an Elector 
for President or Vice President, or the office 
of Senator or Representative in, or Delegate 
or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress; 

(7) “national standards” means the sub- 
sane of all the provisions set forth in sec- 

on 4; 

(8) “State” means each State of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and any territory or possession of the 
United States; 

(9) “unit of general local government” 
means any city, county, town, parish, vil- 
lage, or other general-purpose political sub- 
division of a State; and 

(10) “voter registration list” means the list 
of all voters registered and eligible to vote 
in a Federal election on the date of such 
election. 


By Mr. MELCHER (for himself 
and Mr. HECHT): 

S. 1889. A bill to amend the Geo- 
thermal Steam Act of 1970 to provide 
for lease extensions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources. 


GEOTHERMAL STEAM ACT AMENDMENTS 
Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, I 
have a very brief statement. Today I 
introduced on behalf of myself and 
Senator НЕснт, of Nevada, a geother- 
mal bill to amend the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970. There are two sig- 
nificant parts of the bill. One part 
deals with the Federal leases for geo- 
thermal development and the second 
part concerns geothermal develop- 
ment near national treasures such as 
Old Faithful and the unique Geyser 
Basin in Yellowstone National Park. 

Yellowstone is the granddaddy of all 
national parks. It was set aside for 
that prupose by a prudent Federal 
Government in 1972. And the crown 
prince of Yellowstone is Old Faithful; 
and the princess entourage is the 
other geysers and natural thermo fea- 
tures of Yellowstone. Imagine, if you 
will, the awe of the first native Ameri- 
cans as they witnessed the hourly 
great eruptions of Old Faithful spew- 
ing its fumes of hot water and steam 
hundreds of feet into the brilliant big 
sky country shared by what is not Wy- 
oming and Montana. 

Mr. President, the bill we introduce 
today just simply says there will not 
be any geothermal development near 
or very close to the border of Yellow- 
stone and very close to Old Faithful in 
an area known as Corwin Springs, MT. 
It is necessary and wise in order to 
make certain that damage is not done 
to this magnificant geyser basin and 
that that prohibition be part of the 
Geothermal Act. 

As to the other necessities the bill 
permits extension of Federal leases for 
geothermal development in areas of 
the country where natural thermal 
features will not be jeopardized. 
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The first white man to report the 
spectacular Old Faithful was John 
Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, who found that he 
wished to return to the unspoiled land 
of Indians and wildlife, the land of 
mountains, plains, and rivers that are 
the trademarks of what is now Mon- 
tana and northern Wyoming. 

In this bill we continue to respect 
the glories of Old Faithful by prevent- 
ing geothermal development near Yel- 
lowstone’s boundary at Corwin 
Springs, MT. That is necessary and 
wise in order to make certain that 
damage is not done to this magnificant 
geyser basin. 

As to other necessities, the bill per- 
mits extension of Federal leases for 
geothermal development in areas of 
the country where natural thermal 
features will not be jeopardized. These 
extension of leases have been reviewed 
and found to be in the public interest 
for development of clean domestic 
energy resources. 

This bill is prudent and necessary. I 
recommend its passage promptly. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be referred to as the “Geothermal 
Steam Act Amendments”. 

Sec. 2. The following subsection is insert- 
ed at the end of section 2 of the Geothermal 
L1 Act of 1970 as amended (30 U.S.C. 

y 

"(f) 'Substantial investment' means ex- 
penditures at an amount per acre as speci- 
fied by the Secretary. Such expenditures 
shall be made on one or more of the follow- 
ing: drilling exploratory, development, or 
temperature gradient wells; geological, geo- 
chemical, or geophysical surveys; environ- 
mental studies; architectural and engineer- 
ing services procured in connection with 
design of generating facilities; or other ex- 
penditures approved by the Secretary." 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of the Geothermal Steam 
Act of 1970 as amended (30 U.S.C. 1005(a)) 
is amended by striking subsection (a), and 
inserting in lieu thereof, the following: 

“(a) Geothermal leases shall be for a pri- 
mary term of ten years. If geothermal steam 
is produced or utilized in commercial quan- 
tities within this term, or any administra- 
tive extension thereof as provided under 
subsection (c), such lease shall continue for 
so long thereafter as geothermal steam is 
produced or utilized in commercial quanti- 
ties, but such continuation shall not exceed 
an additional forty years.“. 

Sec. 4. Subsection 6(c) of the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 as amended (30 U.S.C. 
1005(c)) is amended by designating the cur- 
rent language as paragraph 6(с)(1), and by 
ME the following as a new paragraph 

(c)X2): 

(eh) Any geothermal lease issued pursu- 
ant to this Act and in effect on or after the 
date of enactment of the Geothermal Steam 
Act Amendments of 1987 shall be extended 
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for successive five-year periods, but totaling 
not more than fifteen years, if— 

“Ф) the lessee has submitted a report to 
the Secretary detailing bona fide efforts to 
bring such lease or approved cooperative or 
unit plan of development into commercial 
production, given the then current econom- 
ic conditions; and either 

“(ii) actual drilling operations, to a depth 
specified by the Secretary, were commenced 
prior to the end of its primary term and 
prior to the end of each successive five-year 
extension period and such drilling oper- 
ations have not been used in obtaining а 
prior extension on any other lease and are 
being actively pursued on the lease to be ex- 
tended or on another lease where, at the 
time application for extension is made and 
such occurs, such leases are includ- 
ed in the same approved cooperative or unit 
plan of development or operation; or 

(iii) in the opinion of the Secretary, sub- 
stantial investment has been made during 
the primary term and during each succes- 
sive five-year extension on such lease where, 
&t the time the substantial investment is 
made, such leases are included in the same 
approved cooperative or unit plan of devel- 
opment or operation and such expenditures 
have not been used to obtain an extension 
on any other lease,” 

Sec. 5. Section 6(d) of the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 as amended (30 U.S.C. 
1005(d) is amended by striking subsection 
6(d), and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lo 


“(d) For purposes of subsection (a) of this 
section, the term “produced or utilized in 
commercial quantities" includes the comple- 
tion of а well capable of producing geother- 
mal steam in commercial quantities." 

Sec. 6. Section 18 of the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 as amended (30 U.S.C. 
1017) is amended by inserting the following 
new paragraph after the first full para- 
graph of that section: 

"No more than five years after approval 
of any cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment or operation, and at least every five 
years thereafter, the Secretary shall review 
each such plan and, after notice and oppor- 
tunity for comment, eliminate from inclu- 
sion in such plan any lease or part of a lease 
not regarded as reasonably necessary to co- 
operative or unit operations under the plan: 

That such elimination is based on 
Scientific evidence, and occurs only when it 
is determined by the Secretary to be for the 
purpose of conserving and properly manag- 
ing the geothermal resource. Any lease or 
part of a lease so eliminated would be eligi- 
ble for an extension under section 6(c) of 
this title within 2 years if ít separately 
meets the requirements for such an exten- 
sion.". 

Sec. 7. For purposes of section 115(2)(a) of 
Public Law No. 99-591, significant thermal 
features within the national park system 
shall include, but not be limited to, the fol- 
lowing: thermal features designated as sig- 
nificant in the Federal Register notice of 
August 3, 1987 (Vol. 52, No. 148 Fed. Reg. 
28190); 

Sec. 8. The first sentence of section 
115(2)(d) of Public Law No. 99-591 is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

"(d) With respect to all geothermal leases 
and drilling permits issued, extended, re- 
newed or modified, the Secretary shall in- 
clude stipulations in leases and in drilling 
permits necessary to protect significant 
thermal features listed pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) of this section where a determina- 
tion is made based on scientific evidence 
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that the exploration, development, or utili- 
zation of the lands subject to the lease or 
drilling permit is reasonably likely to ad- 
versely affect such significant features.” 

Sec. 9. As part of the monitoring program 
required by section (2)(b) of Public Law No. 
99-591, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
establish a research program to collect and 
assess data on the geothermal resources 
within units of the National Park System 
with significant thermal features. Such pro- 
gram shall begin with the collection and as- 
sessment of data for significant features 
near current or proposed geothermal devel- 
opment. 

Sec. 10. (a) The U.S. Geological Survey, in 
consultation with the National Park Serv- 
ice, shall conduct a study of the impact of 
present and potential geothermal develop- 
ment in the vicinity of Yellowstone National 
Park on the thermal features within Yel- 
lowstone National Park. The area to be 
studied shall include the lands within the 
Corwin Springs Known Geothermal Re- 
source Area as designated in the July 22, 
1975 Federal Register (Fed. Reg. Vol. 40 No. 
141). The study shall be transmitted to Con- 
gress no later than December 1, 1990. 

(b) Any production from existing geother- 
mal wells or any development of new geo- 
thermal wells or other facilities related to 
geothermal production is prohibited in the 
Corwin Spring Known Geothermal Re- 
source Area until 180 days after the receipt 
by Congress of the study provided for in 
subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) If the Secretary determines that geo- 
thermal drilling and related activities within 
the area studied pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section may adversely affect the 
thermal features of Yellowstone National 
Park, the Secretary include in the report re- 
quired under subsection (a) of this section 
recommendations regarding the acquisition 
of the geothermal rights necessary to pro- 
tect such thermal resources and features. 

(d) The Secretary may not issue, extend, 
renew or modify any geothermal lease or 
drilling permit pursuant to the Geothermal 
Steam Act of 1970 (30 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.) in 
the Corwin Spring Known Geothermal Re- 
source Area until 180 days after the receipt 
by Congress of the study provided for in sec- 
tion 10(a) of this Act. This section shall not 
be construed as requiring leasing subse- 
quent to the 180 days after study submittal. 

(e) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
affect the ban on leasing under the Geo- 
thermal Steam Act of 1970, as amended, 
with respect to the Island Park Geothermal 
Area, as designated by the map in the 
“Final Environmental Impact Statement of 
the Island Park Geothermal Area” (January 
15, 1980. р. ХІ), and provided for in Public 
Law 98-473. 


By Mr. DURENBERGER: 

S. 1890. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to retain a cap- 
ital gains tax differential, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

RETENTION OF CAPITAL GAINS DIFFERENTIAL 
ө Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise to introduce legislation 
that would restore a set of exclusions 
for long-term capital gains. I believe 
this legislation will help to encourage 
a shift in investment strategy away 
from the short-term, and will help 
funnel capital into the evolving small 
businesses that will provide the largest 
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share of employment growth for the 
foreseeable future. 

This legislation establishes three 
levels of capital gains exclusions. For 
assets held for more than 4 years, the 
exclusion is 40 percent. Assets held for 
more than 6 years would qualify for a 
60-percent exclusion. And assets held 
for more than 8 years would qualify 
for an 80-percent exclusion. Under this 
formula, the top capital gains rates 
would be respectively 16.8 percent, 
11.2 percent, and 5.6 percent. 

Mr. President, the steady erosion of 
our industrial base and the recent de- 
cline of our high-technology industries 
raises issues both of national security 
as well as the future economic com- 
petitiveness of our society. Why are we 
losing our supremacy in semiconduc- 
tor manufacturing to the Japanese? 
Why have the Japanese and European 
machine tool industries succeeded in 
endangering the viability of our do- 
mestic industry? Why have the Japa- 
nese taken over the consumer elec- 
tronics market and been able to claim 
more than 25 percent of domestic auto 
sales? Why has our steel industry been 
able to barely survive only with the as- 
sistance of Government programs lim- 
iting imports of foreign steel? 

If we are to find truly meaningful 
answers and solutions to these ques- 
tions, I believe we must give serious 
consideration to a fundamental issue; 
Does the American investor’s focus on 
short-term corporate profitability in- 
evitably dooms us in our competition 
with foreign corporations who have a 
long-range competitive vision. 

Much has been written about the 
short-term quarterly profit mentality 
of American business. I’m not con- 
vinced that keeping a close watch on 
short-term profits is inherently bad. 
Yet, the constant pressure that quar- 
terly reporting puts on management 
makes it extremely difficult for Ameri- 
can companies to gain footholds in 
new markets, and instead encourages 
companies to close marginally profita- 
ble divisions that in 3 to 5 years could 
become important sources of profits 
and jobs. 

In the past, we have allowed long- 
term capital gains exclusions for assets 
held for 1 year. In recent years we 
have allowed an exclusion for assets 
held for only 6 months. In my view, 
such short-term holding periods have 
encouraged churning of assets and 
have contributed to the emphasis on 
short-term returns at the expense of 
long-term growth. 

Mr. President, people in our country 
spend years building up profitable 
small businesses, or developing suc- 
cessful farms, only to find that when 
they decide to sell the business and 
retire, their gains from years of build- 
ing the business are taxed at the same 
level as someone who has held an 
asset for barely 6 months. That makes 
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no sense. My legislation recognizes 
that long-term investments—at least 4 
years—should be taxed more favorably 
than quick speculative profits. 

Moreover, our current system of tax- 
ation encourages people to sell capital 
assets within short periods of time. 
This results from the fact that our 
current tax system does not factor in 
the impact of inflation when assets are 
held for a substantial period of time. 
For example, if an investor purchases 
shares in a company at $50 per share, 
and 4 years later sells the shares at 
$60, under current law, the investor 
would pay tax on a $10 gain. However, 
if, during that 4 year period, inflation 
averaged 4 percent, the investor’s real 
gain would only be $1.25. By allowing 
for an exclusion for truly long-term 
gains, my legislation diminishes the 
impact of inflation on asset values, 
and reduces the possibility that inves- 
tors are taxed on phantom gains. 

There are various studies which sug- 
gest that a capital gains differential 
would actually generate additional 
revenues to the Federal Government. 
Although I am not totally convinced 
that is always the case, I am convinced 
that over the long-term—4, 5, 10 
years—a real long-term capital gains 
differential will spur improved growth 
and larger profits which will translate 
into greater revenues for the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. President, today the world mar- 
kets are awaiting a decision from the 
congressional leadership апа the 
President as to whether we can craft 
an agreement that move toward reduc- 
tion of the deficit. It is my hope that 
the budget summit will achieve a rea- 
soned compromise. But that is for the 
short-term. We must refocus our at- 
tention toward the long-term invest- 
ment climate for America. Restoration 
of a real long-term capital gains exclu- 
sion should send an important signal 
to the investment community that 
long-term planning, and long-term 
commitments, are the only way that 
American industry will regain its inter- 
national competitiveness. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 1890 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. RESTORATION OF CAPITAL GAINS DE- 
DUCTION. 


(a) In GENERAL.—Subtitle A of title III of 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986 (relating to in- 
dividual and corporate capital gains treat- 
ment) is hereby repealed. 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1986 shall be applied 
and administered as if such subtitle A (and 
the amendments made by such subtitle) had 
not been enacted. 
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SEC. 2. AMOUNT OF DEDUCTION FOR CAPITAL 
GAINS BASED ON HOLDING PERIOD 
OF ASSET. 

(a) In GENERAL.—Subsection (a) of section 
1202 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 
(relating to deduction for capital gains) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(а) DEDUCTION ALLOWED.—If for any tax- 
able year a taxpayer other than a corpora- 
tion has a net capital gain, there shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction from gross income an 
amount equal to the sum of— 

“(1) 80 percent of the lesser of— 

(A) the net capital gain, or 

„B) the qualified 8-year net capital gain, 
plus 

“(2) 60 percent of the lesser of— 

"(A) the net capital gain, reduced by the 
amount taken into account under paragraph 
(1), or 

КӨ the qualified 6-year net capital gain, 
plus 

“(3) 40 percent of the lesser of— 

“(A) the net capital gain, reduced by the 
amounts taken into account under para- 
graphs (1) and (2), or 
“ү” the qualified 4-year net capital 

(b) QUALIFIED 8-YEAR, 6-YEAR, AND 4-YEAR 
Net CAPITAL Garn.—Subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 1202 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) QUALIFIED 8-YEAR, 6-YEAR, AND 4-YEAR 
Мет CAPITAL GAIN.—For purposes ої subsec- 
tion (a)— 

“(1) QUALIFIED 8-YEAR NET CAPITAL GAIN.— 
The term ‘qualified 8-year net capital gain’ 
means the amount of net capital gain deter- 
mined for the taxable year by taking into 
account only capital assets with a holding 
period of at least 8 years at the time of the 
sale or exchange. 

(2) QUALIFIED 6-YEAR NET CAPITAL GAIN.— 
The term ‘qualified 6-year net capital gain’ 
means the amount of net capital gain deter- 
mined for the taxable year by taking into 
account only capital assets with a holding 
period of at least 6 years but less than 8 
years at the time of the sale of exchange. 

“(3) QUALIFIED 4-YEAR NET CAPITAL GAIN.— 
The term ‘qualified 4-year net capital gain’ 
means the amount of net capital gain deter- 
mined for the taxable year by taking into 
account only capital assets with a holding 
period of at least 4 years but less than 6 
years at the time of sale or exchange.“ 

(c) INCREASE IN HOLDING PERIOD REQUIRED 
FOR LONG-TERM CaPITAL GAIN TREATMENT.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.— 

(A) CAPITAL GAINS.—Paragraphs (1) and (3) 
of section 1222 (relating to other terms re- 
lating to capital gains and losses) are each 
amended by striking out "1 year" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “4 years". 

(B) CaPITAL LOSSES.—Paragraphs (2) and 
(4) of section 1222 are each amended by 
striking out “1 year" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “4 years". 

(20 CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—The fol- 
lowing provisions are each amended by 
striking out “1 year" each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4 years": 

(A) Paragraph (1)(B) of section 166(d) (re- 
lating to nonbusiness debts). 

(B) Subsection (a) of section 341 (relating 
to treatment of gain to shareholders in the 
case of collapsible corporations). 

(C) Subparagraph (L) of subsection (e)(4) 
of section 402 (relating to capital gains 
treatment for certain distributions in the 
case of а beneficiary of an exempt employ- 
ees' trust). 

(D) Paragraph (1) of section 423(a) (relat- 
ing to employee stock purchase plans). 
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(E) Paragraph (2) of section 582(c) (relat- 
ing to capital gains of banks). 

(F) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
584(c) (relating to inclusion in taxable 
income of participants in common trust 
funds). 

(G) Paragraphs (3) and (4) of section 
642(c) (relating to charitable deductions for 
certain trusts). 

(H) Paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 
702(a) (relating to income and credits of 
partner). 

(1) Subparagraph (a) of section 818(bX1) 
(relating to certain gains and losses in the 
case of life insurance companies). 

(J) Subparagraph (B) of section 852(bX3) 
(relating to taxation of shareholders of reg- 
ulated investment companies). 

(K) Subparagraph (A) of section 856(c)(4) 
(relating to definition of real estate invest- 
ment trust). 

(L) Paragraphs (3)(B) and (7) of section 
857(b) (relating to taxation of shareholders 
of real estate investment trust). 

(M) Paragraphs (11) and (12) of section 
1223 (relating to holding period of proper- 
ty). 

(N) Section 1231 (relating to property 
used in the trade or business and involun- 
tary conversions). 

(O) Subsections (b), (d), and subparagraph 
(A) of subsection (e)(4) of section 1233 (re- 
lating to gains and losses from short sales). 

(P) Paragraph (1) of section 1234(b) (relat- 
ing to treatment of the grantor of an option 
= the case of stock, securities, or commod- 
ties). 

(Q) Subsection (a) of section 1235 (relat- 
ing to sale or exchange of patents). 

(R) Paragraph (4) of section 1246(a) (re- 
lating to holding period in the case of gain 
on foreign investment company stock). 

(S) Subsection (i) of section 1247 (relating 
to loss on sale or exchange of certain stock 
in the case of foreign investment companies 
electing to distribute income currently). 

(T) Subsections (b) and (gX3XC) of sec- 
tion 1248 (relating to gain from certain sales 
or exchanges of stock in certain foreign cor- 
porations). 

(U) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
and subsections (b) and (c) of section 631. 

(d) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 57(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986 (relating to items of tax pref- 
erence) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(8) CAPITAL GAINS.— 

“(A) INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of а tax- 
payer other than a corporation, an amount 
equal to the net capital gain deduction for 
the taxable year determined under section 
1202. 

"(B) PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE.—For purposes 
of subparagraph (A), gain from the sale or 
exchange of a principal residence (within 
the meaning of section 1034) shall not be 
taken into account. 

"(C) SPECIAL RULE FOR CERTAIN INSOLVENT 
TAXPAYERS.— 

"(i) IN GENERAL.—The amount of the tax 
preference under subparagraph (A) shall be 
reduced (but not below zero) by the excess 
(if any) of— 

“(D the applicable percentage of gain 
from any farm insolvency transaction, over 

(II) the applicable percentage of any loss 
from any farm insolvency transaction which 
offsets such gain. 

(i) REDUCTION LIMITED TO AMOUNT OF IN- 
SOLVENCY.—The amount of the reduction de- 
termined under clause (i) shall not exceed 
the amount by which the taxpayer is insol- 
vent immediately before the transaction (re- 
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duced by any portion of such amount previ- 
ously taken into account under this clause). 
(111) FARM INSOLVENCY TRANSACTION.—For 
purposes of this subparagraph, the term 
‘farm insolvency transaction’ means— 
“(I) the transfer by a farmer of farmland 
to a creditor in cancellation of indebtedness, 


or 

"(ID the sale or exchange by the farmer 
of property described in subclause (I) under 
the threat of foreclosure, 


but only if the farmer is insolvent immedi- 
ately before such transaction. 

(iv) INSOLVENT.—For purposes of this sub- 
paragraph, the term ‘insolvent’ means the 
excess of liabilities over the fair market 
value of assets. 

“(ү) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For purposes 
of this subparagraph, the term ‘applicable 
percentage’ means that percentage of net 
capital gain with respect to which a deduc- 
tion is allowed under section 1202(a). 

“(vi) FARMLAND.—For purposes of this sub- 
paragraph, the term ‘farmland’ means any 
land used or held for use in the trade or 
business of farming (within the meaning of 
section 2032A(eX5)). 

"(vii) FARMER.—For purposes of this sub- 
paragraph, the term 'farmer' means any 
taxpayer if 50 percent or more of the aver- 
age annual gross income of the taxpayer for 
the 3 preceding taxable years is attributable 
to the trade or business of farming (within 
the meaning of section 2032A(e)(5)).”. 

(2) Subparagraph (B) of section 170(e)(1) 
of such Code (relating to certain contribu- 
tions of ordinary income and capital gain 
property) is amended by striking out ''40 
percent" and inserting in lieu thereof “100 
percent minus the percentage described in 
paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of section 1202(a), 
whichever is applicable”. 

(3) Paragraph (4) of section 691(c) of such 
Code (relating to deduction for estate tax) is 
amended by striking out “section 57(aX9)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
5" (aX8)". 

(4) Section 852(bX3) of such Code (relat- 
ing to capital gains) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subpara- 

h: 

“(Е) 4-YEAR AND 6-YEAR CAPITAL GAIN.—The 
company in the written notice under sub- 
paragraph (C) shall designate the portion of 
the capital gain dividend which is qualified 
4-year net capital gain and qualified 6-year 
net capital gain (within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1202(c)).” 

SEC. 3. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The amendments made 
by this section shall apply to sales or ex- 
changes after the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 

(b) COORDINATION WITH Tax REFORM ACT 
or 1984.— 

(1) IN cENERAL.—Notwithstanding section 
1001(e) of the Tax Reform Act of 1984, and 
except as provided in paragraph (2), the 
amendments made by section 1001 of the 
Tax Reform Act shall not apply to property 
acquired or sold or exchanged after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 

(2) ELECTION.—AÀ taxpayer may elect, іп 
such manner and at such time as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or his delegate may 
prescribe, not to have the amendments 
made by this Act apply to any sale or ex- 
change after the date of the enactment of 
this Act.e 


By Mr. WIRTH (for himself and 

Mr. GRAHAM): 
S. 1891. A bill to establish а Finan- 
cial Services Oversight Commission, 
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and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

FINANCIAL SERVICES OVERSIGHT ACT 

Mr. WIRTH. Mr. President, today 
my distinguished colleague from Flori- 
da, Mr. GRAHAM, and I are introducing 
legislation, S. 1891, the Financial Serv- 
ices Oversight Act, to develop а new 
functional structure to regulate our fi- 
nancial services markets. 

Many of the legislative proposals dis- 
cussed to date focus only on expand- 
ing powers in the financial markets. 
The primary issue, however, is not one 
of which powers to grant which finan- 
cial institution. Rather, we need to put 
into place а farsighted structure to 
oversee these markets as they evolve 
and change in a dynamic international 
financial arena. 

We are faced today with an anti- 
quated financial infrastructure—re- 
sembling a model T automobile—that 
is forced to travel on a modern elec- 
tronic highway. Our public sector 
model T cannot keep up with our do- 
mestic private sector. As a result, our 
domestic financial markets are at a 
distinct disadvantage with our interna- 
tional competitors. 

In addressing the issue of financial 
restructuring, I believe we must be 
ча by several critical public policy 
goals: 

To strengthen the regulation, super- 
vision and the public safety surround- 
ing banking and finance; 

To consolidate supervision by func- 
tion rather than by institutional dis- 
tinctions; 

To protect depositors, policyholders 
and investors by ensuring the integrity 
of institutions and markets, and by 
NS safeguards from excessive 
To assure fairness in accessibility of 
capital and credit, ensure impartial 
credit decisions, promote balanced dis- 
tributions of credit in the market- 
place, preserve competitive equity and 
market efficiency and prevent con- 
flicts of interest, excess concentration 
of financial resources or unfair com- 
petitive practices. 

While chairman of the House Sub- 
committee оп  Telecommunications, 
Consumer Protection and Finance, I 
addressed many of those same princi- 
ples and sought a regulatory structure 
that would achieve them. I proposed a 
Capital Markets Commission, whose 
goal was to evaluate the Nation's long- 
term capital requirements and exam- 
ine changes in financial structure and 
regulation from а broad public policy 
perspective. The subcommittee held 
exhaustive hearings on restructuring 
and introduced legislation that fo- 
cused on the regulatory structure 
rather than powers as the primary ob- 
jective. 

I believe Congress' first priority is to 
ensure that the Government's respon- 
sibilities for maintaining a stable and 
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sound financial environment can be 
met. Evidence of the need to strength- 
en the framework and tools Govern- 
ment uses to perform that task is 
abundant. Our priority needs must in- 
clude: 

First, a framework for supervision 
and regulation that fits the kind of 
system that has evolved over the last 
decade, and can adapt as the system 
continues to evolve in the future; 

Second, а payments system that can 
respond to the pressures of crisis con- 
ditions, rather than contribute to or 
even cause further crises; and 

Third, а financial safety net that can 
truly protect the small saver from the 
loss and inconvenience of financial 
failures without encouraging risk 
taking and rewarding the speculator. 

With all of this in mind, Senator 
GRAHAM and I incorporated into legis- 
lative form а proposal put forth by 
Gerald Corrigan, president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. It is a 
thoughtful blueprint for modernizing 
ways in which Government can meet 
its responsibilities. 

We currently have an environment 
in which financial services have 
become homogenized and barriers be- 
tween sectors and products have 
fallen. The Corrigan proposal provides 
a framework for coordinating diverse 
and often contradictory regulatory 
strategies. Specifically: 

A 15-member Financial Services 
Oversight Commission would be cre- 
ated made up of nine voting members 
and six advisory members. 

The nine voting members would be 
the chairmen of the national regula- 
tory agencies and the six advisory 
members would represent State regu- 
lators. This Commission would provide 
an umbrella supervisory structure. 

The Commission could regulate ac- 
tivities of banking, financial and com- 
mercial holding companies and estab- 
lish minimum standards of capital ade- 
quacy for financial holding companies. 

The separation of banking and com- 
merce would be preserved. 

Bank (thrift) holding companies 
could own and control banks or 
thrifts, and could engage in a broad 
range of financial services. Bank hold- 
ing companies could not be controlled 
by a nonfinancial commercial concern 
or engage in nonfinancial activities. 

Financial holding companies could 
not be owned by a commercial firm. 
They could offer noninsured transac- 
tion accounts. A financial holding 
company could also choose to own and 
control insured banks and thrifts, 
thereby voluntarily shifting its status 
to a bank or thrift holding company. 

Commercial holding companies 
could engage in commercial enter- 
prises of their choice, including non- 
bank activities. 

Commercial holding companies 
could not own or control a bank or 
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thrift, would be barred from direct 
access to the payments system and 
would not receive liquidity assistance 
from the central bank. 

The legislation Senator GRAHAM and 
I are introducing today embodies the 
essence of the Corrigan proposal. The 
bill reflects a realistic assessment of 
the extent to which financial func- 
tions and products have been regulat- 
ed to date. But more importantly, it 
provides an orderly framework for fur- 
ther integration of financial services 
well into the future. 

We are introducing the bill to broad- 
en and to complement the debate as 
the Banking Committee, under Chair- 
man PnoxwiIRE's able direction, enters 
& new series of hearings on financial 
restructuring. We reserve the right to 
alter the proposal as we proceed 
through the deliberative process. 

For example, we may find that this 
proposal gives too much policymaking 
authority to the regulators, powers 
that are primarily the responsibility of 
Congress. We may also need to extend 
the transition periods for the proposed 
structural changes that would take 
place. In addition, it is clear to me that 
we need to address the financial safety 
net in its entirety, and this proposal 
does not do so. As financial services 
become more integrated there will be 
increased pressures on the existing 
Government guarantee programs. 
This is а vital problem that Congress 
must soon address. 

Mr. President, we introduce the Fi- 
nancial Services Oversight Act as а 
functional regulatory framework. We 
are experiencing a time of increased 
interdependence and inherent fragility 
of our financial system. The bill we in- 
troduce today is directed toward main- 
taining and enhancing public confi- 
dence in our financial markets, so that 
these markets can continue to raise 
the capital needed to fund long term 
economic growth. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the legislation, а 
summary of the legislation, and a 
report by the president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York be printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, when 
the Congress passed the competitive 
equity banking bill this past summer 
we said we had a plumbers' bill" to 
take care of the immediate weak spots 
in an outdated system, at the same 
time we promised the review of our fi- 
nancial industries that responsible 
planning for the future requires, we 
called that the “architects’ bill" and 
this legislation looks at the entire edi- 
fice of banking and commercial money 
operations and provides а new frame- 
work for soundness and intelligent ex- 
pansion. 

This legislation designs а “изег 
friendly" banking industry for the 
21st century, the users of financial 
services all benefit from the increased 
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competitiveness and security and 
availability of those services. 

The small depositor gets greater se- 
curity. 

The government users (municipal 
bond financing for public projects) get 
а more competitive market. 

The corporate community can more 
readily access U.S. banks for its needs 
because those banks can be more 
&ctive in the existing global financial 
market. 

At present the traditional narrow 
lines of banking and commerce are 
blurring as the industry responds to 
change. Loopholes and court chal- 
lenges and the variable nature of 
international and domestic economics 
have altered the landscape. 

While Congress has waited the world 
has not. 

This is а patchwork approach to 
change. Patches in a climate as vola- 
tile as the global financial market are 
too risky. If we are to allow the indus- 
try to develop naturally without sacri- 
ficing security—then we must allow 
for more choices and we must provide 
for accountable regulation. 

The Congress must reassert its tradi- 
tional primary role in establishing the 
structure of America's financial sys- 
tems. 

The Financial Services Oversight 
Act will create a 15-member Financial 
Services Oversight Commission made 
up of both private and public sector. 
The Commission wil be made up of 
nine voting members from the nation- 
al financial regulatory agencies and 
six advisory members representative 
of State regulators. The Oversight 
Commission will act as an umbrella su- 
pervisory structure. 

Among other things—under that 
structure banking and commerce 
would be kept separate but financial 
institutions could engage in a broader 
range of financial services. 

Commercial holding companies 
could not own or control a bank but 
they could engage in all nonbank ac- 
tivities. 

Financial holding companies could 
not be owned by a commercial firm. 
They could offer transaction accounts 
but would not be eligible for Federal 
insurance. However, if they chose to 
own and control an insured bank or 
thrift, they could shift their status to 
that of a bank holding company. 

The act would terminate the grand- 
father status of nonbank banks and 
amend sections 20 and 32 of the Glass- 
Steagall Act. 

It would also set up a National Elec- 
tronic Payments Corporation to co- 
ordinate and speed up existing tech- 
nologies to facilitate large dollar trans- 
actions and to increase liquidity and 
safety in electronic payments. 

This legislation puts the many of 
the ideas set out in New York Federal 
Reserve Bank President, E. Gerald 
Corrigan's report on a longer view of 
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the financial market structure, on the 
table. We are confident the bill will 
encourage the kind of probing and ex- 
haustive consideration of the future of 
our financial industries which an ar- 
chitectural approach demands. 
Whether or not it survives intact as 
a piece of legislation the Financial 
Services Oversight Act will start the 
discussion and debate and for the 
American consumer and the financial 
industry the debate should conclude 
with a realistic and contemporary, 
secure and prudently regulated system 
to provide America’s financial serv- 
ices—now and well into the 21st centu- 


ry. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Banking Committee, I 
am singularly impressed by the very 
fine thought process that has been in- 
volved in the introduction of a bill by 
my warm friends, the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WIRTH] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. GRAHAM]. They аге 
bright and very thoughtful and very 
hard-working members of the Banking 
Committee. All of us on the committee 
are indebted to them for their contri- 
bution to the very serious process that 
is going on right now in this commit- 
tee, which I hope will lead to major 
banking legislation in the very early 
part of next year and immediately 
prior to March 1. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, very, very 
briefly, first of all, let me commend 
my colleague from Colorado and my 
colleague from Florida. I am not yet a 
cosponsor of their proposal. They are 
just introducing it at this very 
moment. But I must say I find it to be 
а most attractive proposal and one 
that incorporates a lot of what must 
be done, I think, if we are going to 
deal with this issue of financial insti- 
tutions and not only deals, as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has so eloquently 
pointed out, with the question of 
powers where we seem to focus most 
of our attention, but goes far beyond 
that. It talks about the structures and 
the schemes which must be in place if 
we are going to have a changed envi- 
ronment, if you will, a regulator to the 
environment for financial institutions. 

As the Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out we are in the process of 
having discussions among ourselves as 
to how best to proceed in the next sev- 
eral weeks when we will begin a 
markup process to deal with this legis- 
lation under the scheme of the mora- 
torium, of course, which was adopted 
and as the Chair, the Senator presid- 
ing in the chair, was deeply involved in 
last year to try to meet those targets 
and goals with what we promised 
would be a comprehensive approach in 
dealing with our financial institutions. 
So I compliment both of my col- 
leagues. 
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There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 1891 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Financial 

Services Oversight Act”. 
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SEC. 2. DECLARATION OF PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this Act are— 

(1) to preserve and strengthen the regula- 
tory and supervisory frameworks associated 
with banking and other financial services, 

(2) to preserve continuity and flexibility 
of the public safety net surrounding bank- 
ing and finance, 

(3) to respond to functional rather than 
institutional distinctions with respect to 
banking and other financial services, 

(4) to provide for an appropriate degree of 
consolidated supervision of diversified fi- 
nancial firms. 

(5) to protect depositors, policy holders, 
and investors by ensuring the integrity of 
institutions and markets, by providing safe- 
guards from excessive risk, and by ensuring 
the banking and financial system exercises 
its fiduciary responsibility with respect to 
maintaining the value of financial invest- 
ments, 

(6) to assure fairness with respect to the 
&ccessibility of capital and credit, 

(7) to ensure credit decisions are made im- 
partially, 

(8) to promote & balanced distribution of 
credit in the marketplace, 
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(9) to preserve competitive equity and en- 
hance market efficiency, and 

(10) to prevent conflicts of interest, con- 
centration of financial resources and unfair 
competitive practices. 

TITLE I—FINANCIAL SERVICES OVERSIGHT 
COMMISSION 
SEC. 101. ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION. 

There is established in the executive 
branch a Financial Services Oversight Com- 
mission (hereafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission”) which shall be an independent 
agency of the United States. 

SEC. 102. MEMBERSHIP. 

(a) Ін GENERAL.—The Commission shall 
consist of 9 voting members. 

(b) VOTING MEMBERS.— 

(1) Composrrion.—The Commission shall 
consist of the following voting members: 

(A) The Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System. 

(B) The Comptroller of the Currency. 

(C) The Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

(D) The Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

(E) The Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

(F) The Chairman of the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission. 

(G) The President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

(H) A Chairman, 

(1) A Vice Chairman. 

(2) QUALIFICATIONS, TERM, AND APPOINT- 
MENT OF CHAIRMAN AND VICE CHAIRMAN.— 

(A) APPOINTMENT.—The Chairman and 
Vice Chairman shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

(B) TERM.—The Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man shall each hold office for а term of 6 
years, except that the initial term of the 
Chairman shall be 5 years and the initial 
term of the Vice Chairman shall be 2 years. 
The Chairman and Vice Chairman may 
hold office until а successor is appointed 
and qualified. 

(с) ADVISORY CoMwMITTEE.—The Commis- 
sion shall establish an advisory committee 
which shall consist of the following mem- 
bers: 

(1) A representative of State bank supervi- 
SOrS, 

(2) A representative of State thrift super- 
visors, 

(3) A representative from the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers, 

(4) A representative of State securities ad- 
ministrators, 

(5) The Chairman of the Pension Benefit 
Guaranty Corporation, 

(6) A representative of the State credit 
union supervisors, and 

(7) such other members as the Commis- 
sion may determine to be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(d) COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS.—Each 
member of the Commission who is not oth- 
erwise an officer of the Government of the 
United States shall be entitled to compensa- 
tion at а rate not to exceed the daily equiva- 
lent of the rate of pay provided for a GS-18 
under the General Schedule for each day on 
which the member is engaged in carrying 
out responsibilities of the Commission and 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for 
travel expenses and per diem in connection 
with attendance at meetings and hearings of 
the Commission to the same extent and in 
the same manner as employees of the Fed- 
eral Government under subchapter I of 
chapter 57 of title 5, United States Code. 
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SEC. 103. DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 

(а) IN GENERAL.—The Commission shall— 

(1) promulgate regulations defining the 
types of activities in which bank holding 
companies, financial holding companies, and 
commercial holding companies may engage; 

(2) take appropriate action to enforce 
compliance with such regulations either di- 
rectly or through referrals to primary regu- 
latory agencies; 

(3) establish minimum standards of cap- 
ital adequacy for financial holding compa- 
nies and their affiliates; 

(4) coordinate its activities with the rule- 
making and enforcement activities of other 
Federal agencies and State agencies; and 

(5) promulgate regulations to assure that 
transactions between financial services sub- 
sidiaries of all holding companies are con- 
ducted in а manner consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(b) CONSULTATION WITH ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE.— The advisory committee members 
may attend and participate fully in all 
formal rulemaking proceedings of the Com- 
mission. А proposed rule or regulation may 
not take effect prior to the expiration of 120 
days after submission to the advisory com- 
mittee which shall have 120 days to review 
and comment on such proposal. 

(c) MAJORITY APPROVAL.—No final action 
shall be taken with respect to а proposed 
rule or regulation unless approved by an af- 
firmative vote of not less than 6 voting 
members of the Commission. 

(d) BALANCE OF COMPETITION.—In carrying 
out its functions, the Board shall— 

(1) avoid concentration of financial serv- 
ices in the marketplace, and 

(2) assure that there is a balance of com- 
petitive equity between nonbank financial 
companies that are affiliates of banks or fi- 
nancial holding companies on the one hand, 
and affiliates of commercial firms on the 
other. 

(e) REFERRAL—The Commission shall 
refer any violation of its regulations to the 
agency having primary regulatory jurisdic- 
tion. Such violation shall also be referred to 
the Board of Governors, if the Board of 
Governors is not the agency with primary 
regulatory jurisdiction. 

SEC. 104. PERMISSIBLE ACTIVITIES AND INVEST- 
MENTS OF HOLDING COMPANIES. 

(a) BANK AND FINANCIAL HOLDING COMPA- 
NIES.—AÀ bank holding company or financial 
holding company may not control any com- 
mercial company or engage in any commer- 
cial activity. 

(b) COMMERCIAL HOLDING COMPANIES.—AÀ 
commercial holding company may not con- 
trol а bank or a financial company which 
holds or offers transaction accounts. 

(c) TRANSITION RULES.—The Commission 
shall by regulation establish a reasonable 
period of time to provide for the divestiture 
or other cessation of investments or activi- 
ties made or first engaged in prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 105. RULEMAKING AUTHORITY. 

(a) IN GENERAL. —The Commission may 
issue rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 

(b) FoRMAL RULEMAKING.—Any rule or reg- 
ulation issued pursuant to this Act shall be 
made on the record after opportunity for 
hearing in accordance with sections 553, 
556, and 557 of title 5, United States Code. 
SEC. 106. REPORTING REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) IN GENERAL. —The Commission shall 
monitor the activities of bank, financial, 
and commercial holding companies to insure 
compliance with this Act апа the rules and 
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regulations promulgated thereunder. To 
that end, the Commission may periodically 
require reports under oath, in such scope 
and detail as it may determine necessary 
and proper to insure the purposes of this 
Act are accomplished, 

(b) INFORMATION EXCHANGE WITH APPRO- 
PRIATE FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES.—The 
Commission may make available any reports 
required under this section to the regula- 
tory agency having primary jurisdiction. In 
the event an agency other than the Board 
of Governors has primary regulatory juris- 
diction, the Commission may make such re- 
ports available to the Board of Governors. 
SEC. 107. ENFORCEMENT. 

(а) In GENERAL.—If in the opinion of the 
Commission, any bank holding company, fi- 
nancial holding company, or commercial 
holding company— 

(1) is engaging, has engaged, or is about to 
engage in, a practice or activity prohibited 
by the Commission's rules or regulations, or 

(2) is in violation of or about to violate а 
law, rule, or regulation, or any condition im- 
posed in connection with its conduct of a fi- 
nancial service over which the Commission 
has oversight authority, 
the Commission shall immediately notify 
the regulatory agency having primary juris- 
diction and shall forward all supporting doc- 
umentation to such agency. In the event an 
agency other than the Board of Governors 
has primary regulatory jurisdiction, the 
Commission shall also notify the Board of 
Governors. 

(b) ENFORCEMENT ACTION BY REGULATORY 
Acency.—After notice and hearing, the 
agency with primary regulatory jurisdiction, 
or, if appropriate, the Board of Governors, 
shall have authority with respect to any 
bank, financial, or commercial holding com- 
pany, or any other entity engaging in finan- 
cial services to— 

(1) require divestiture with respect to the 
conduct of any activity which violates the 
Commission's rules or regulations, 

(2) impose additional capital require- 
ments, 

(3) issue an order to cease and desist from 
such violation or practice, or 

(4) issue an order imposing civil penalties 
in an amount not greater than $10,000 per 
day for each day a prohibited activity or 
practice is engaged in or a violation is com- 
mitted, and 

(5) bring action in the appropriate United 
States district court or any other court of 
competent jurisdiction to enforce an order 
issued under this title. 

(c) DEFINITION OF AGENCY WITH PRIMARY 
REGULATORY JURISDICTION.—For purposes of 
this title, the term "agency with primary 

ry jurisdiction" means— 

(1) the Financial Services Oversight Com- 
mission in the case of а financial holding 
company or а commercial holding company; 

(2) in the case of an insurance company, 
the State Insurance Commission or Board 
of the State in which an insurance company 
is incorporated; 

(3) the Securities Exchange Commission 
in the case of a broker or dealer in securities 
or in the case of a company which is a hold- 
ing company with respect to а broker or 
dealer in securities; 

(4) the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
case of а national banking association, а 
District bank, or a Federal branch or agency 
of а foreign bank; 

(5) the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System— 

(A) in the case of a bank holding company 
and thrift holding company, 
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(B) in the case of a State member insured 
bank (except а District bank), 

(C) in the case of any branch or agency of 
& foreign bank with respect to any provision 
of the Federal Reserve Act which is made 
applicable under the International Banking 
Act of 1978, 

(D) in the case of any foreign bank which 
does not operate an insured branch, and 

(E) in the case of any agency or commer- 
cial lending company other than a Federal 
agency; 

(6) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration in the case of a State nonmember in- 
sured Bank (except a District bank) or a for- 
eign bank having an insured branch; and 

(7) the Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
the case of an insured Federal savings bank. 
SEC. 108. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

In addition to the powers granted to the 
Commission elsewhere in this title, for pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, the Commission shall have power— 

(1) to enter into contracts, to execute in- 
struments, to incur liabilities, and to do any 
and all other acts as may be necessary and 
incidental to the conduct of its business; 

(2) to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any court of law or equity, State 
or Federal; 

(3) to use the United States mails in the 
same manner and under the same condi- 
tions as other Federal agencies; 

(4) to appoint and fix the compensation of 
such officers, attorneys, and other experts 
as may be necessary, and, subject to the civil 
service laws, appoint such other officers and 
employees as are necessary in the execution 
of its functions and to fix their salaries in 
&ccordance with chapter 51 and subchapter 
III of chapter 53 of title 5, United States 
Code; 

(5) to lease, purchase, or otherwise ac- 
quire, own, hold, improve, use, or otherwise 
deal in or with, and sell, convey, mortgage, 
pledge, lease, exchange or otherwise dispose 
of, any property, real, personal, or mixed, or 
any interest therein, wherever situated; 

(6) to adopt, amend, and repeal regula- 
tions relating to the conduct of its business 
and the exercise of all other rights and 
powers granted by this Act; and 

(Т) to secure information directly from 
any Federal or State regulatory agency. In 
any case in which the Commission receives 
any information from a Federal or State 
agency, the Commission shall not disclose 
such information to the public unless such 
agency is authorized to disclose such infor- 
mation pursuant to Federal or State law. 
SEC. 109. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this title: 

(1) BANK HOLDING COMPANY.—The term 
"bank holding company" means any compa- 
ny which controls any other company that 
holds accounts insured under the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act or title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

(2) FINANCIAL HOLDING COMPANY.—The 
term "financial holding company" means 
any company (other than а bank holding 
company) which controls any other compa- 
ny that offers transaction accounts. 

(3) COMMERCIAL HOLDING COMPANY.—The 
term "commercial holding company" means 
any company which controls any other com- 
pany engaged in financial activities (as de- 
fined in regulations of the Financial Serv- 
ices Oversight Commission) and which is 
not a bank holding company or a financial 
holding company. 

(4) CONTROL.—The determination whether 
any company has control over any other 
company shall be made in the same manner 
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as under section 2(a)(2) of the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. 

(5) TRANSACTION accouNT.—The term 
“transaction account” has the same mean- 
ing as under the last sentence of section 
19(bX1XC) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 461(bX1XC)). 

(6) BOARD ОҒ GOVERNORS.—The term 
“Board of Governors” means the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
SEC. 110. AUTHORIZATION. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are ni to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO BANKING AND 
SECURITIES LAWS 
SEC. 201. AMENDMENTS TO THE BANK HOLDING 
COMPANY ACT OF 1956. 

(a) TERMINATION OF GRANDFATHER STATUS 
ОР NONBANK BANK HOLDING COMPANIES.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 4(f) of the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 
1843(f) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

"(11) TERMINATION.—Paragraph (1) shall 
cease to apply to any company described in 
such paragraph on January 1, 1998.". 

(2) ExEMPTION.—The Board may exempt 
from the application of the amendment 
made by paragraph (1) any company to 
which such provision applies for an addi- 
tional period or periods aggregating not to 
exceed 1 year where necessary to provide 
for the orderly disposition of insured bank 
subsidiaries of affected companies. 

(b) BANK HOLDING COMPANY ACTIVITIES 
AFTER MARCH 1988.—Section 4(сХ8) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956 (12 
5” 1843(сХ8)) is amended to read as fol- 
ows: 

“(8)(A) shares of any company the activi- 
ties of which the Board, after notice and op- 
portunity for hearing, has determined (by 
order or regulation)— 

"(D to be so closely related to banking or 
managing or controlling banks as to be a 
proper incident thereto; or 

“(ii) are financial services described in reg- 
ulations of the Financial Services Oversight 
Commission. 

"(B) In determining for the purpose of 
subparagraph (AXi) whether a particular 
activity is a proper incident to banking or 
managing or controlling banks, the Board 
shall consider whether its performance by 
an affiliate of а holding company can rea- 
sonably be expected to produce benefits to 
the public, such as greater convenience, in- 
creased competition, or gains in efficiency, 
that outweigh possible adverse effects, such 
as undue concentration of resources, de- 
creased or unfair competition, conflicts of 
interest, or unsound banking practices, 

“(C) In orders and regulations under this 
subsection, the Board may differentiate be- 
tween activities commenced de novo and ac- 
tivities commenced by the acquisition, in 
whole or in part, of а going concern. 

"(D) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, if the Board finds that an emer- 
gency exists which requires the Board to act 
immediately on any application under this 
subsection involving a thrift institution, and 
the primary Federal regulator of such insti- 
tution concurs in such finding, the Board 
may dispense with the notice and hearing 
requirement of this subsection and the 
Board may approve or deny any such appli- 
cation without notice or hearing;". 

SEC. 202. AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IV OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HOUSING ACT. 

(a) TERMINATION OF UNITARY THRIFT 

HOLDING Company STATUS.— 
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(1) IN GENERAL.—Section 408(cX3) of the 
National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730а(сХ3)) 
is repealed. 

(2) ExEMPTION.—The Board may exempt 
from the application of the amendment 
made by paragraph (1) any company to 
which such provision applies for an addi- 
tional period or periods aggregating not to 
exceed 10 years where necessary to provide 
for the orderly disposition of insured insti- 
tution subsidiaries of affected companies. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (aX1) shall take effect 
on January 1, 1998. 

SEC. 203. AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT. 

(а) RESERVE REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO 
CERTAIN TRANSACTION ACCOUNTS. 

(1) DEFINITIONS.— 

(A) DEPOSITORY  INSTITUTION.—Section 
19(bX1XA) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 461(b)(1)(A)) is amended— 

(D by striking out "and" at the end of 
clause (vi); 

(ii) by striking out the period at the end of 
clause (vii) and inserting in lieu thereof; 
and"; and 

(ili) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lo 


wing: 

“(vii) any other organization that the 
Board determines by regulation holds trans- 
action accounts which shall be subject to 
paragraph (2).". 

(B) ‘TRANSACTION ACCOUNT.—Section 
19(bX1XC) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 461(b)(1)(C)) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Such term 
also includes, to the extent that the Board 
by regulation may prescribe, accounts that 
are held by depository institutions described 
in subparagraph (A)(viii) against which bal- 
ances can be drawn by the account holder at 
par within 24 hours without prior notice for 
payment to third parties, and that are not 
insured under the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act, title IV of the National Housing 
Act, or title II of the Federal Credit Union 
Act.". 

(2) AUTHORITY TO  IMPOSE.—Section 
19(bX2) of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 461(bX2) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(E) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this paragraph, reserves may be required 
to be maintained with respect to transaction 
&ccounts described in the last sentence of 
paragraph (1ХС»- 

“(i) only if the Board makes а determina- 
tion that such action is necessary in the 
public interest; and 

(ii) in such ratio or ratios as the Board 
may prescribe.". 

(b) Liqurprry RESERVE.—Section 19(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 461(b)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(12) ELECTRONIC PAYMENTS SYSTEM LrI- 
QUIDITY RESERVE.—Each major direct user 
of large-dollar electronic payment systems 
shall maintain a liquidity reserve balance in 
an amount equal to that percentage of its 
average daily transactions as may be speci- 
fied by the Board. The Board shall pay in- 
terest on liquidity reserve balances main- 
tained under this subsection at a rate for 
any period that is not lower than the aver- 
age yield on short-term United States Treas- 
ury obligations issued during the preceding 
period.". 

(c) INTEREST ON DEMAND DEPOSITS. 

(1) MEMBER BANKS.—Section 19(i) of the 
Federal Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 371a) is re- 
pealed. 
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(2) INSURED BANKS.— The first sentence of 
section 18(gX1) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) is repealed. 
SEC. 204. AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNATIONAL 

BANKING ACT OF 1978 AND RELATED 
LAWS. 

Section 4 of the International Banking 
Act of 1978 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

"(kX1) If the National Electronic Pay- 
ments Corporation determines that any for- 
eign bank doing business through а Federal 
branch or agency or through a corporation 
organized under section 25(a) of the Federal 
Reserve Act is a major user of the national 
electronic payments system, the Corpora- 
tion may, after notice and opportunity for a 
hearing, issue an order requiring that for- 
eign bank to reorganize in order to conduct 
all of its activities in the United States 
through a subsidiary or affiliate of the for- 
eign bank organized under the laws of the 
United States. 

"(2) For the purpose of this subsection, 
the National Electronic Payments Corpora- 
tion, the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System are authorized to issue such 
rules and regulations as may be necessary.“ 
SEC. 205. AMENDMENTS TO THE BANKING ACT OF 

1933. 

(а) AFFILIATIONS PERMITTED.—Section 20 
of the Banking Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 377) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(а)” after “20”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section, a member bank ma; be af- 
filiated in any manner determined by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System with а company engaged in activi- 
ties permitted under section 4(cX8) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956." 

(b) INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES.—Section 
32 of the Banking Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 78) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: "Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this section, an officer, director, or 
employee of any member bank may serve at 
the same time as an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of an affiliate engaged in activities 
permitted under section 4(c)(8) of the Bank 
Holding Act of 1956 and the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System deter- 
mines that such service would not unduly 
influence investment policies of such 
member bank or the advice it gives its cus- 
tomers regarding investments.“ 

SEC. 206. AMENDMENTS TO SECURITIES EXCHANGE 
ACT OF 1934. 

(a) REGISTRATION OF BROKERS AND DEAL- 
ERS.—Section 15 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

„) The Commission shall not grant regis- 
tration to any broker or dealer unless such 
broker or dealer establishes to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission that all require- 
ments established by the Financial Services 
Oversight Commission in connection with 
the activities of such broker or dealer (in- 
cluding any capital adequacy requirement) 
have been met.". 

(b) REGULATION OF BROKERS AND DEAL- 
ERS.— 

(1) Section 15(bX4) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
"the Financial Services Oversight Act,” 
after "the Commodity Exchange Act," in 
subparagraph (D). 

(2) Section 15(bX4) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
"the Financial Services Oversight Act," 
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after "the Commodity Exchange Act," in 
subparagraph (E). 


TITLE III—NATIONAL ELECTRONIC 
PAYMENTS CORPORATION 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “National 
Electronic Payments Corporation Act”. 

SEC. 302. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this title to establish а 
DAARDIE Electronic Payments Corpora- 

on— 

(1) to muster the equity investment 
needed to materially upgrade and stream- 
line the crucial operational systems and 
backup systems needed to enhance the reli- 
ability and integrity of the large-dollar elec- 
tronic payments system; 

(2) to achieve a major step forward in pro- 
viding finality of payments; 

(3) to augment the cash and liquidity bal- 
ances associated with the operation of the 
system; 

(4) to provide a vehicle through which 
public and private institutions can work to- 
gether in securing a safer and more efficient 
payments mechanism; and 

(5) to establish a vehicle which can mate- 
rially reduce the susceptibility of the pay- 
ments system to shocks whether they are 
operational, liquidity, or credit in nature. 
SEC. 303. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purpose of this title: 

(1) BOARD ОР DIRECTORS.—The term “Board 
of Directors” means the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation. 

(2) CoRPORATION.—The term “Согрога- 
tion” means the National Electronic Pay- 
ments Corporation established by this title. 

(3) BoARD ОҒ GOVERNORS.—The term 
“Board of Governors” means the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

(4) PRIVATE SHAREHOLDER.—The term “ргї- 
vate shareholder” means any depository in- 
stitution, bank holding company, or finan- 
cial holding company which the Board of 
Directors determines has a sufficient level 
of large dollar transactions to require, or 
make appropriate, access to the national 
8 payments system of the Corpora- 

on. 

SEC. 304. ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CORPORATION. 

(a) EsTABLISHMENT.—There is established 
the “National Electronic Payments Corpora- 
tion” which shall be a body corporate and 
shall be under the direction of a Board of 
Directors which shall consist of 4 members 
selected by the Board of Governors and 3 
members selected by the private sharehold- 
ers. The principal office of the Corporation 
shall be in the District of Columbia or at 
such other place as the Corporation may 
prescribe. 

(b) Powers.—The Corporation is author- 


С) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal; 

(2) to have succession until dissolved by 
Act of Congress; 

(3) to make and enforce such bylaws, 
rules, and regulations as may be necessary 
or appropriate to carry out the purposes or 
provisions of this title; 

(4) to make and perform contracts, agree- 
ments, and commitments; 

(5) to prescribe and impose fees and 
charges for services by the Corporation; 

(6) to settle, adjust, and compromise, and 
with or without consideration or benefit to 
the Corporation to release or waive in whole 
or in part, in advance or otherwise, any 
claim, demand, or right of, by, against the 
Corporation; 
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(7) to sue and be sued, complain, and 
defend, in any State, Federal, or other 
court; 

(8) to acquire, take, hold, and own, and to 
deal with and dispose of any property; 

(9) to determine its necessary expendi- 
tures and the manner in which the same 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, and ap- 
point, employ, and fix and provide for the 
compensation and benefits of officers, em- 
ployees, attorneys, and agents, all without 
regard to any other law. Nothing in this 
title or any other law shall be construed to 
prevent the appointment, employment, and 
provision for compensation and benefits, as 
an officer, employee, attorney, or agent of 
the Corporation, of any officer, employee, 
attorney, or agent of any department, estab- 
lishment, or corporate or other instrumen- 
tality of the Government; and 

(10) with the consent of any department, 
establishment, or instrumentality of the 
Government, to utilize and act through any 
such department, establishment, or instru- 
mentality and avail itself of the use of infor- 
mation, services, facilities, and personnel 
thereof, and may pay compensation there- 
for, and all of the foregoing are authorized 
to provide the same to the Corporation as it 
may request. 

(с) INvESTMENTS.—Funds of the Corpora- 
tion may be invested in such investments as 
the Board of Directors may prescribe. Any 
Federal Reserve bank or any bank as to 
which at the time of its designation by the 
Corporation there is outstanding а designa- 
tion by the Secretary of the Treasury аза 
general or other depositary of public money, 
may be designated by the Corporation as а 
depositary or custodian or as a fiscal or 
other agent of the Corporation, and is 
hereby authorized to act as such depositary, 
custodian, or agent. When designated for 
that purpose by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Corporation shall be a depositary 
of public money, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and may also be employed as 
fiscal or other agent of the United States, 
апа it shall perform all such reasonable 
duties as such depositary or agent as may be 
required of it. 

(d) JURISDICTION or Counrs.—Notwith- 
standing section 1349 of title 28, United 
States Code, or any other provision of law, 
(1) the Corporation shall be deemed to be 
an agency included in sections 1345 and 
1442 of such title 28; (2) all civil actions to 
which the Corporation is а party shall be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the 
United States, and the district courts of the 
United States shall have original jurisdic- 
tion of all such actions, without regard to 
amount or value; and (3) any civil or other 
action, case or controversy in a court of а 
State, or in any court other than a district 
court of the United States, to which the 
Corporation is а party may at any time 
before the trial thereof be removed by the 
Corporation, without the giving of any bond 
or security, to the district court of the 
United States for the district and division 
embracing the place where the same is 
pending, or, if there is no such district 
court, to the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the principal 
office of the Corporation, is located, by fol- 
lowing any procedure for removal of causes 
in effect at the time of such removal. No at- 
tachment or execution shall be issued 
against the Corporation or any of its prop- 
erty before final judgment in any State, 
Federal, or other court. 
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SEC. 305. DUTIES OF THE CORPORATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Subject to policies pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors, the Cor- 
poration shall— 

(1) establish, operate, and maintain a na- 
tional electronic payments system to facili- 
tate large dollar transactions, such as funds 
transfers and transfers of book entry United 
States Government securities, drawn on ac- 
counts at Federal Reserve banks; 

(2) promulgate and enforce policies gov- 
erning standards for utilization of the na- 
tional electronic payments system, including 
requirements for the maintenance of liquid- 
ity reserve balances in Federal Reserve 
banks, including & stock subscription re- 
quirement; 

(3) provide for the development or im- 
provement of telecommunications facilities 
to operate the national electronic payments 
system, with appropriate levels of backup 
апа bypass facilities to assure operational 
reliability of the system; 

(4) prescribe procedures relating to the 
operation of the system, including proce- 
dures to enforce compliance with orders of 
the Financial Services Oversight Commis- 
sion or the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System relating to intraday 
overdrafts; and 

(5) take such other actions as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purpose of this title. 

(b) FrNALITY OF PayMents.—All payments 
made through the national electronic pay- 
ments system shall be final and irrevocable 
upon receipt. To assure that the purpose of 
this subsection is carried out, the Corpora- 
tion shall require its shareholders and other 
persons using the system to establish and 
maintain appropriate levels of liquidity re- 
serve balances in Federal Reserve banks. 
SEC. 306. CAPITALIZATION. 

(а) CAPITAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—The author- 
ized equity capital of the Corporation shall 
be $900,000,000, of which— 

(1) not to exceed $500,000,000 shall be 
paid in by the Federal Reserve System; and 

(2) not to exceed $400,000,000 shall be 
paid in by Class A shareholders. 

The Board of Directors shall provide for the 
issuance of stock certificates evidencing 
ownership of the Corporation. 

(b) Drvrpenps.—The Corporation may 
from time to time pay dividends to its share- 
holders. The dividend rate shall be estab- 
lished from time to time by the Board of Di- 
rectors, taking into account the need to 
retain sufficient earnings to assure continu- 
ing research and development on payment 
system technology and the establishment 
and maintenance of an adequate level of 
capital. 

SEC. 307. ACCESS TO THE SYSTEM. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Board of Directors 
shall establish a list of banking and other fi- 
nancial organizations which have transac- 
tions in funds and government securities of 
a sufficient magnitude to make their partici- 
pation as shareholders in the Corporation 
appropriate. After establishing such list, the 
Board of Directors shall invite the participa- 
tion of those organizations as shareholders 
in the Corporation. In order to encourage 
membership, the Board of Directors may 
limit access to the payment system to only 
those organizations which are shareholders 
and which have established adequate re- 
serve balances in Federal Reserve banks in 
accordance with rules prescribed by the 
Board of Directors. 

(b) Fees.—The Board of Directors shall es- 
tablish and may adjust from time to time a 
schedule of fees for use of the Corporation's 
facilities. The initial schedule and any modi- 
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fication thereto shall be subject to approval 
by the Board of Governors. 
SEC. 308, REPORTS TO CONGRESS. 

The Corporation shall transmit to the 
Congress not later than November 1 of each 
year a report on its activities during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

ВЕС. 309. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are n to finance the 
organization costs of the Corporation. 

SUMMARY OF THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 
OVERSIGHT Аст 

Based upon “Financial Market Structure: 
A Longer View" by E. Gerald Corrigan, 
— Federal Reserve Bank of New 

ог! 


А PURPOSE ОҒ THIS АСТ 


The purpose of this Act is to preserve and 
strengthen the regulatory and supervisory 
frameworks and the public safety net sur- 
rounding banking and finance; 

To respond to functional—rather than in- 
stitutional distinctions—by ensuring an ap- 
propriate degree of consolidated supervision 
of diversified financial services; 

To protect depositors, policy holders and 
investors by ensuring the integrity of insti- 
tutions and markets, by providing safe- 
guards from excessive risk, and by ensuring 
the bank and financial system exercises its 
fiduciary responsibility with respect to 
maintaining the value of financial invest- 
ments; 

To assure fairness in accessibility of cap- 
ital and credit, ensure impartial credit deci- 
sions, promote balanced distributions of 
credit in the market place, preserve com- 
petitive equity and market efficiency, 

And prevent conflicts of interest, concen- 
tration of financial resources and unfair 
competitive practices. 


B. TITLE I—CREATION OF THE FINANCIAL 
SERVICES OVERSIGHT COMMISSION 


Membership: The Commission shall be 
made up of 9 voting members who will ap- 
point an advisory council made up of at 
least 6 advisory members. The nine voting 
members are made up of the national finan- 
cial regulatory agencies. The advisory mem- 
bers represent the state regulators who will 
participate fully in all discussions of the 
Commission. No rule will take effect until 
the advisory members have had time to 
comment. 

Duties: The duties of the Commission will 
be to promulgate regulations defining the 
types of activities in which bank holding 
companies, financial holding companies, and 
commercial holding companies may engage 
and to assure that transactions between fi- 
nancial services subsidiaries of all holding 
companies are conducted in an appropriate 
manner to reflect the purposes of this Act; 
to take appropiate action to enforce compli- 
ance with such regulations either directly or 
through referrals to primary regulatory 
agencies; to establish minimum standards of 
capital adequacy for financial holding com- 
panies and their affiliates; to coordinate its 
activities with the rulemaking and enforce- 
ment activities of other Federal and State 
agencies; and to consult with the advisory 
members. 

Permissible Activities: Describes the 
powers of bank holding companies, financial 
holding companies and commercial holding 
companies and preserves the separation of 
banking from commerce. 

Bank (thrift) holding companies could 
own and control one or more banks or 
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thrifts and could engage in a broad range of 
financial services but could not be owned or 
controlled by а nonfinancial-commerical 
concern nor be engaged in “nonfinancial” 
activities. 

Financial holding companies could not be 
owned by a commercial firm; they could 
offer noninsured transaction accounts; at 
their option, they could obtain access to the 
payments system and in that process gain 
limited access to the discount window; and 
in such circumstances, be subject to interest 
earning liquidity reserves. A financial hold- 
ing company could also choose, at its option, 
to own and control insured banks and 
thrifts thereby voluntarily shifting its 
status to a bank or thrift holding company. 

Commercial holding companies may 
engage in any commercial enterprise they 
choose and may also engage in nonbank fi- 
nancial activities. Commercial holding com- 
panies may not own or control a bank or 
thrift, and are barred from any direct access 
to the payments system and may not receive 
liquidity assistance from the central bank. 

Enforcement and Regulatory Jurisdiction: 
Pending or actual violations will be referred 
to the current primary regulator in most 
cases. For the Financial and Commercial 
Holding Companies the primary regulator 
will be the Commission. If violations are 
found by the primary regulator, he can re- 
quire divestiture with respect to the conduct 
of any activity which violates the Commis- 
sion’s rules or regulations, impose additional 
capital requirements, or issue an order to 
cease and desist. 

Powers of the Commission: Enables the 
Commission to do what is necessary and 
commensurate to carry out the powers of 
this Act. 

С. TITLE II AMENDMENTS TO BANKING AND 
SECURITIES LAWS 

Amends the bank holding company act 
and the securities laws to effect the pur- 
poses of this Act by: 

Terminates the grandfather status of non- 
bank banks. 

Amends the Bank Holding Company Act 
after March 1, 1988 to allow banks to 
engage in regulations allowed by the Com- 
mission. 

Amends the National Housing Act to 
eliminate the unitary thrift holding compa- 
ny status. 

Amends the Federal Reserve Act to 
permit the expansion of the imposition of 
reserves on transaction accounts, provides 
for the maintenance of liquidity reserve bal- 
ance for shareholders in the National Elec- 
tronic Payments Corp. on which the Fed 
will pay interest and repeals the payment of 
interest on demand deposits. 

Amends the International Banking Act to 
say that foreign banks who are major users 
of the National Electronic Payments Corp. 
may be required to set up subsidiaries after 
a hearing by the Corporation. 

Amends Sections 20 and 32 of the Glass- 
Steagall Act. 

D. TITLE III—NATIONAL ELECTRONIC PAYMENTS 
CORPORATION 


Purpose: The purpose of this title is to 
provide capital needed to modernize the 
large dollar electronic payments system; to 
speed its operation; to increase liquidity as- 
sociated with its operation; to provide a ve- 
hicle through which public and private in- 
stitutions can work together in securing a 
safer and more efficient payments mecha- 
nism; and to establish а vehicle which can 
materially reduce the susceptibility of the 
payments system to shocks whether they 
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&re operational, liquidity, or credit in 
nature. 

Duties: The National Electronic Payments 
Corporation shall consist of 7 members, 4 
members selected by the Board of Directors 
of the Corporation and 3 members selected 
М the private shareholders of the Согрога- 
tion. 

The Corporation shall establish, operate, 
and maintain a national electronic pay- 
ments system to facilitate large dollar trans- 
actions, funds transfers, and transfers of 
book entry U.S. Government securities, 
drawn on accounts at Federal Reserve 
banks; 


Promulgate and enforce policies governing 
standard for utilization of the national elec- 
tronic payments system including require- 
ments for the maintenance of liquidity bal- 
ances in Federal Reserve banks, including a 
stock subscription requirement; 

Provide for the improvement of telecom- 
munications facilities including backup and 
bypass facilities; 

Prescribe procedures relating to the oper- 
ation of the system, including those that 
deal with intraday overdrafts. 

Access to the System: The Corporation 
will invite participation of those organiza- 
tions which deal in large volumes of funds 
and government securities. The Corporation 
may limit access to the payment system to 
only those organizations which are share- 
holders and which have established ade- 
s reserve balances in Federal Reserve 


Reports to Congress: The Corporation 
shall send an annual report to Congress on 
its activities during the preceding fiscal 
year. 

FINANCIAL MARKET STRUCTURE: A LONGER 

VIEW 
(E. Gerald Corrigan, President, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, January 1987) 
INTRODUCTION 

In recent years the pace of change and in- 
novation in financial markets and institu- 
tions here and around the world has in- 
creased enormously as have the speed, 
volume and value of financial transactions. 
The period has also seen а greatly height- 
ened degree of aggressive competition in the 
financial sector. АП of this is taking place in 
the context of а legal and a regulatory 
framework which is increasingly outdated 
and ill-equipped to meet the challenges of 
the day. This has led to à widespread sense 
of both frustration and concern—frustra- 
tion with real and perceived competitive in- 
equities growing out of the current situa- 
tion; frustration with the inability to reach 
anything resembling а consensus as to what 
should be done; and concern that the fragil- 
ity of the system has increased in part be- 
cause the degree of operational, liquidity 
and credit interdependency has risen sharp- 
ly. 
In this setting, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York has undertaken a series of 
interrelated initiatives designed to enhance 
our understanding of these developments. 
This was done in order to help us better dis- 
charge our day-to-day responsibilities, but 
also in the hope that these efforts could 
contribute to а more coherent vision of the 
steps that might be taken over time to 
strengthen both the workings of the finan- 
cial system and the functioning of the su- 
pervisory framework associated with bank- 
ing and finance. These efforts have concen- 
trated in three areas. First, the Bank, in co- 
operation with the G-10 central banks, com- 
pleted and published a study, Recent Inno- 
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vations in International Banking which, 
among other things, served as the catalyst 
for a two-day conference of about 80 inter- 
national financial leaders—both public and 
private—which was held at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York in May 1986. 
Second, the Bank has also published а com- 
prehensive study, Recent Trends in Com- 
mercial Bank Profitability, with emphasis 
on the role and viability of the traditional 
"bank" as the major credit intermediary, 
the operator of the payments mechanism, 
and the repository of the bulk of society's 
liquid assets. Finally, the Bank has under- 
taken а series of studies regarding the oper- 
ation of large-dollar electronic payments 
systems with emphasis both on their oper- 
ational characteristics and the credit and li- 
quidity risks they may pose for individual 
institutions and for the banking and finan- 
cial system as a whole. 

The purpose of this paper is to bring these 
elements together in а fashion that suggests 
а long-run approach to the structure of the 
financial system and the official supervisory 
apparatus associated with the system. The 
paper is divided into five sections. The first 
looks at recent patterns of behavior in bank- 
ing and finance with emphasis on emerging 
trends which are of particular concern from 
the vantage point of the prospective stabili- 
ty of the system. The second attempts to set 
forth a view of the functions of the banking 
and financial system which are of particular 
importance from a public policy perspective. 
The third section looks at the broad public 
policy options that are available 
the future evolution of the structure of the 
financial system. The fourth section lays 
out, in general terms, alternative approach- 
es aimed at strengthening the structure and 
workings of large-dollar electronic payments 
systems—systems which have become the 
vehicle through which financial shocks can 
quickly be transmitted to а large number of 
institutions on a worldwide basis. The final 
section sets forth а general and longer-term 
proposal which could serve as а series of 
guideposts relating to the evolution of the 
financial structure in the years ahead. The 
paper concludes with a brief summary of its 
major proposals. 

At first blush, the proposals contained in 
the paper appear controversial, if not radi- 
cal, їп scope and character. In fact, the pro- 
posals are financially conservative because 
they seek to better rationalize and strength- 
en the financial system in a manner that 
relies heavily on competitive and market 
forces, while at the same time providing 
greater continuity and flexibility in the 
workings of the public safety net surround- 
ing and finance. Moreover, when 
looked at in the light of what has already 
occurred, and/or when compared to the 
available alternatives, the proposals are cer- 
tainly not radical. This is especially so when 
it is recognized that movement toward any 
such structure would have to be phased in 
over & period of years. Most importantly, 
the package of suggested changes should 
produce a stronger and more flexible system 
than the one we have today or certainly the 
one we will have if we continue to permit 
the system to evolve by loophole exploita- 
tion, legislative inertia and the tendency for 
banking and financial activities to seek out 
the point of least supervisory resistance. 

BANKING AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 

The paper and its proposals take as а 

basic point of departure that, even in this 


age of deregulation, there are public inter- 
est considerations associated with the oper- 
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ation of the banking and financial system 
that call for a higher degree of official su- 
pervision and regulation than is needed in 
other kinds of business enterprise. The spe- 
cific emphasis of the broad public interest 
considerations associated with banking and 
finance—including, for example, concerns 
about concentration, conflicts of interest, 
investor or depositor protection and unfair 
competition—may and do change from time 
to time and from place to place. However, 
the fundamental considerations which give 
rise to public policy concerns about banking 
were recognized long ago and even in such 
libertarian treatises as Adam Smith’s The 
Wealth of Nations. Indeed, it was in The 
Wealth of Nations that the issue of systemic 
risk in banking was put forward as the fun- 
damental rationale for the regulation of 
banking even though, in Smith’s words, 
such regulation is a manifest violation of 
natural liberty. Specifically, Smith wrote: 

“To restrain private people, it may be said, 
from receiving in payment the promissory 
notes of a banker, for any sum whether 
great or small, when they themselves are 
willing to receive them; or, to restrain a 
banker from issuing such notes, when all his 
neighbours are willing to accept of them, is 
a manifest violation of that natural liberty 
which it is the proper business of law, not to 
infringe, but to support. Such regulations 
may, no doubt, be considered as in some re- 
spect a violation of natural liberty. But 
those exertions of the natural liberty of a 
few individuals, which might endanger the 
security of the whole society, are, and ought 
to be, restrained by the laws of all govern- 
ments; of the most free, as well as of the 
most despotical. The obligation of building 
party walls, in order to prevent the commu- 
nication of fire, is a violation of natural lib- 
erty, exactly of the same kind with the reg- 
ulations of the banking trade which are 
here proposed.” 

The debate about how best to adapt the 
contemporary legislative and regulatory 
framework associated with the financial 
system has been raging for some time. How- 
ever, far too often that debate seems to be 
fueled by self-interest considerations as to 
whose ox will be gored or whose nest will be 
feathered by a particular change. While 
those competitive issues are present and 
must be taken into account, what is at stake 
is far more important, for it ultimately in- 
volves the stability and well-being of the 
system as a whole. Looked at in that light, 
my purpose in making this paper public at 
this time is, in part, an effort to focus the 
debate on the broader threshold issues asso- 
ciated with the structure and workings of 
the financial system and, in part, to suggest 
an approach that seeks to look not just at 
discrete pieces of the problem but rather to 
look at the situation as an integrated whole. 
Thus, the paper is intended to sharpen the 
focus of the debate and thus enhance the 
likelihood that needed reforms will be 
forthcoming in a way that is sensitive to 
competitive considerations but also, and 
more importantly, that work in the direc- 
tion of strengthening the system. 


I. A SUMMARY VIEW OF THE CURRENT 
SITUATION 


While it would be impossible to attempt to 
capture in a few pages all that is going on in 
the financial marketplace, the changes we 
are seeing are so profound and so complex 
that it does seem important—as a matter of 
perspective—to cite briefly some of the 
more significant influences and to summa- 
rize their implications. 
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Money and capital markets are now truly 
international in character. Markets for U.S. 
Government securities, interbank lending 
and borrowing, foreign exchange trading— 
to cite a few examples—operate continuous- 
ly and in enormous size around the clock 
and around the world. As a result, there is a 
greater danger that disruptions or problems 
in one institution, one segment of the 
market, or one geographic location can 
quickly be transmitted to other institutions, 
other segments of the markets or other geo- 
graphic locations. 

Barriers between classes of financial insti- 
tutions are becoming increasingly blurred. 
Indeed, at present the historic separation of 
banking and investment banking is being se- 
riously challenged in both directions. Here 
at home, investment banks and securities 
companies are now major providers of 
“banking services;" they are direct suppliers 
of credit to a wide range of financial and 
nonfinancial clients; they offer to the public 
financial instruments which are very close 
substitutes for interest-earning demand de- 
posits; in increasing numbers they own and 
operate “попһапк” banks which, among 
other things, provide access to the pay- 
ments mechanism; and finally, abroad, they 

are beginning to acquire traditional banking 
institutions. On the other hand, commercial 
banks have made major inroads into invest- 
ment banking activities in the United States 
and in many instances own and operate full- 
blown investment banking affiliates abroad. 
This ad hoc breakdown of the separation of 
banking and investment banking is not 
something that can easily be reversed, espe- 
cially in the face of its international dimen- 
sions. 

The separation of banking“ and com- 
merce” more generally is also being increas- 
ingly challenged. For a long period of time, 
there have been certain generally accepted 
“incursions” of nonfinancial business into 
banking and finance, as, for example, via 
the captive auto finance companies. In 
recent years, however, the nature and 
extent of the incursion of commercial firms’ 
ventures into banking and finance have re- 
sulted in a situation which is not just a 
change in degree but rather is a change in 
kind. Combinations of major retailers and 
manufacturers with securities companies, 
insurance companies, thrift institutions and 
with nonbank banks are now commonplace. 
The once narrow financial activities of the 
captive financial companies of major manu- 
facturing firms, in a number of cases, have 
expanded enormously such that several of 
these entities have become significant com- 
petitors to traditional financial institutions 
offering, as they do, a wide range of credit, 
investment banking and insurance services 
to corporate and household clients alike. 

The nature and incidence of interest rate, 
exchange rate, and credit risk are changing 
in ways that may have longer-term and cy- 
clical implications that are not fully under- 
stood at the present time. In some in- 
stances, the ways in which, say, interest rate 
risk is shifted is conceptually straightfor- 
ward as in the case of the floating rate loan 
which shifts interest rate risk from the in- 
termediary to the borrower. In other cases— 
as with complex options, futures or swap 
transactions—price and credit risks may be 
redistributed in ways that are not fully un- 
derstood by the parties to such transactions. 
While there can be no doubt that these de- 
vices provide a vehicle by which individual 
counterparties can protect themselves from 
certain contingencies, several other things 
are equally clear. For example, we know 
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that there is no such thing as a perfect 
hedge, and we know that the system as a 
whole cannot be hedged. Stated differently, 
in the aggregate these devices cannot 
reduce risk and in some indirect ways may 
even increase systemic risk. Similarly, it is 
important to keep in mind that many of the 
devices now widely used to redistribute or 
transform price and credit risk have not 
been put to the test on a large scale over 
one or more full interest rate and business 
cycles nor have they been widely tested in 
the courts. 

The securitization of the liabilities of 
households and businesses is spreading very 
rapidly. This process of securitization gener- 
ally takes two forms: the direct issuance of 
securities or the packaging of ''convention- 
al” loans by banks and other intermediaries 
for sale to the market in the form of some 
kind of а pass-through or other security. 
The wave of securitization reflects two 
broad considerations: first, for many the 
cost of financing in the securities markets is 
less than the cost of bank financing; and, 
second, for intermediaries it has become de- 
sirable—whether for purpose of greater li- 
quidity or to provide more flexibility within 
capital constraints—to off-load certain class- 
es of assets by "securitizing" classes of debt 
instruments and selling them into the 
market. 

However, in either case, the securitization 
process is one in which the traditional inter- 
mediary may maintain very sizable contin- 
gent credit or liquidity responsibilities for 
the securities in question. Indeed, one 
reason for the recent rapid growth in securi- 
tization is that in many instances the securi- 
ties in question are issued with features by 
which at least some of the contingent li- 
quidity or credit risk is assumed by the 
banking or other intermediaries. It is per- 
haps ironic that while many observers 
regard securitization as the greatest threat 
to the continued economic viability of the 
traditional bank intermediary, it is in no 
small way the standbys and guarantees of 
the banks that make the securitization proc- 
ess attractive to investors and issuers alike. 
That apparent anomaly notwithstanding, 
the rapid growth of securitization is having 
& profound impact on the credit origination 
process in the United States and elsewhere. 
Indeed, to the extent that securitization 
continues to grow rapidly and to spread to 
other categories and classes of credit, even 
larger questions will arise relating to the 
role of the intermediary, the size and impli- 
cations of contingent claims on financial in- 
stitutions and the capacity of the system to 
"workout" problems. 

As an extension of the securitization proc- 
ess, the credit intermediation process is 
being “unbundled” into multiple discrete 
pieces with different entities having particu- 
lar responsibilities for debt origination, debt 
placement, debt servicing, debt insuring, 
and debt liquidation. This unbundling proc- 
ess presumably reflects the benefits of spe- 
cialization but it also raises questions as to 
how well the system as а whole can respond 
to credit and/or liquidity shocks. 

At least for large banks, the rate of profit- 
ability in intermediation activities is under 
pressure. Indeed, while the level of profits is 
generally rising, the rate of profitability— 
especially in traditional commercial lending 
activities—seems relatively low and under 
pressure, While some, and perhaps much, of 
this situation may be an outgrowth of asset 
quality problems arising in part from the 
extraordinarily difficult economic environ- 
ment of the past decade, a good part of it 
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also seems to reflect structural factors as 
highlighted by the loss of the lending rela- 
tionship with blue chip corporate borrowers. 
To some extent, the structural predicament 
of large banks may reflect the cost of being 
“regulated” institutions, but on examina- 
tion, the direct costs of reserve require- 
ments, FDIC insurance, etc., simply are not 
large enough to be decisive, especially when 
it is recognized that these features also 
produce benefits to traditional banks. Nev- 
ertheless, the force of events in the market- 
place—including new and multi-faceted 
forms and sources of competition—is at 
least raising a question as to whether, over 
the long haul, traditional banking organiza- 
tions can—within existing restraints—main- 
tain the competitive edge needed to ensure 
adequate returns in a more complex and 
perhaps more risky environment. 

Spreads and fees associated with at least 
some financial services may not be providing 
returns that are commensurate with risks. 
Theoretically, underpricing cannot exist as 
a long-run condition. However, in the case 
of the theoretical model, underpricing is 
eliminated by a shrinkage in the number of 
suppliers brought on by economic losses and 
failures. At least at the moment, the oppo- 
site seems to be the case in banking and fi- 
nance. Indeed, when one takes account of 
function rather than form and foreign as 
well as domestic competition, the current 
situation in banking and finance seems, if 
anything, to be one in which large numbers 
of firms seem to believe they can feather 
their own nests at the expense of someone 
else while that someone else has the same 
motivation but in the opposite direction. Re- 
grettably, it would seem this process can 
only put further pressures on prices and 
spreads and thereby elevate the risk that 
the transition process will be disorderly— 
something that we must be especially sensi- 
tive to in banking and finance. j 

We are seeing a virtual explosion in finan- 
cial transactions and short-run volatility in 
the prices of most classes of financial instru- 
ments. It is difficult to judge just how large 
the daily flow of financial transactions is, 
but transactions observed daily by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York exceed $1 
trillion, on average. While we can't be cer- 
tain, it is entirely possible that transactions 
in the New York financial marketplace that 
bypass the New York Fed could easily be 50 
percent of those we see such that total pay- 
ments in the New York market may be ap- 
proaching one-third or more of the annual 
GNP per day. Similarly, the extent of finan- 
cial instrument price volatility is hard to pin 
down accurately. Surely, conventional sta- 
tistical measures of price changes suggest 
that daily, weekly, monthly and quarterly 
price volatility for many classes of financial 
instruments is greater than it once was. But 
those conventional measures do not fully 
capture the extent to which we now see in- 
traday or even intrahour movements in fi- 
nancial asset prices that not long ago would 
have been unthinkable. Such price volatility 
can, of course, be the source of sizable trad- 
ing profits but the opportunity for profit, of 
necessity, implies the opportunity for loss, 
апа the event of large losses in а highly 
interdependent system can inflict serious 
damage on parties far removed from the ini- 
tial point of loss. 

Payment and settlement risk have in- 
creased sharply in recent years. Insofar as 
the system as а whole is concerned, these 
risks are heavily concentrated in large- 
dollar electronic payments systems—primar- 
ily the Fed's own funds and securities trans- 
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fer systems and the New York Clearing 
House CHIPS system—but they are also 
present in а series of domestic and interna- 
tional clearing and settlement systems. 
These large-dollar payments systems link 
together all major financial institutions on 
& worldwide basis—but especially the large 
banks and large securities houses—in ways 
that create operational, liquidity and credit 
interdependencies that stagger the imagina- 
tion. Because they are so large, so fast and 
so interdependent, even temporary comput- 
er or mechanical failures can be highly dis- 
ruptive beyond the institution where the 
breakdown originates. Needless to say, these 
large-dollar payments systems are even 
more sensitive to a major credit or liquidity 
problem of any direct participant. Indeed, 
either a major mechanical disruption or the 
inability of à major participant to meet its 
obligations could produce а problem that 
could spread quickly to many other partici- 
pants and in the process bring on a major 
disruption in the financial markets general- 
I 


y. 

Finally, it should also be recognized that 
many of the trends cited above have materi- 
alized in force over the past three or four 
years. As such, they have not been tested 
over one or more interest rate or business 
cycles—cycles which at some point surely 
will reappear. 

Summary 

The speed and scope of change we are 
seeing in our financial markets and institu- 
tions have taken on a revolutionary charac- 
ter. But, revolutions do not occur in a 
vacuum—they have their causes. In this par- 
ticular case, many of the causes are to be 
found in patterns of economic performance 
here and around the world over the past 
decade or more. Over the same time frame, 
innovation has fostered the application of 
very sophisticated forms of mathematics 
and computer technology to the financial 
marketplace, making possible the design of 
new techniques, new instruments, and 
worldwide trading and funding strategies. 
These developments have worked to high- 
light longstanding differences in superviso- 
ry, tax, accounting and regulatory treat- 
ment of classes of institutions here and 
abroad, thereby further sharpening com- 
petitive differences and incentives for pat- 
terns of behavior which exploit loopholes 
and circumvent supervisory policies. Thus, 
while it is beyond debate that the process of 
change and innovation has brought with it 
important benefits, there persists a nagging 
sense of unease—a sense of unease that is 
prevalent among financial market practi- 
tioners themselves—that all is not well. To 
some considerable extent, that sense of 
unease seems to grow out of the concern 
that legitimate broad-based public interest 
considerations about the structure and sta- 
bility of financial markets and institutions 
are being swept aside in a helter-skelter of 
events that lacks an underlying sense of di- 
rection and may be weakening the system. 

In considering this crosscurrent of events 
and circumstances that is at work in the fi- 
nancial marketplace, there is one further 
point that should be raised. Namely, there is 
also the subtle danger that the develop- 
ments we are witnessing—at least at the 
margin—are being reinforced by a belief 
that the public safety net associated with 
banking and finance will protect not just 
the system as a whole but also all of its indi- 
vidual component parts, including those 
who have acted in an irresponsible and un- 
disciplined manner. To the extent that per- 
ception exists, it must be changed, for of all 
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the freedoms contemplated by the current 
environment, the freedom to fail must be 
part of the equation. 


II. FINANCIAL FUNCTIONS AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


There can be no doubt that there are as- 
pects of banking and finance which are 
cloaked with a public interest. Indeed, while 
the details differ from time to time and 
Place to place, here and around the world, 
banking and finance are subject to a higher 
degree of official oversight or regulation 
than is the case for most classes of business 
enterprises. 

In the United States, much of the focus of 
such official supervisory efforts is aimed at 
specific types of institutions which in turn 
reflects our historical bias in favor of spe- 
cialized financial institutions. While that 
system worked very well for many years, the 
progressive blurring of the lines of distinc- 
tion among classes of institutions which 
took hold in earnest in the late seventies 
and has accelerated in the eighties has, to 
put it mildly, confused matters. Thus, in 
order to provide a framework for further 
analysis, it would seem useful to identify 
what it is about banking and finance in 
functional terms that really matters from a 
public policy perspective, without particular 
regard to what forms of institutions provide 
those functions. To the extent we can iden- 
tify the functions we care about, it may be 
easier to form a coherent view as to how in- 
stitutional arrangements can best be adapt- 
ed to the public policy concerns associated 
with those functions without exclusive 
regard to the institutional trappings within 
which those functions take place. 

There are two underlying functions of a 
banking and financial system: first, to pro- 
vide an institutional framework which can 
efficiently bring together savers and inves- 
tors and thereby facilitate an efficient allo- 
cation of scarce capital resources; and, 
second, to provide an efficient mechanism 
through which the payment flows needed to 
sustain economic growth and prosperity are 
maintained. In looking at the banking and 
financial system in this very broad light, 
several other things stand out. First, both of 
the fundamental functions of the financial 
system cited above imply the use of credit; 
that is, one part having the use of some 
other party’s money. In turn, since the ex- 
tension of credit is so vital to the financial 
system, the credit decision-making process 
must be rigorous and yet flexible, and it 
must provide a mechanism that can solve 
problems and supply liquidity without 
undue dependence on the central bank or 
other public bodies. Finally, because of 
these functions, the banking and financial 
system is the hub of the overall economic 
system through which changes in monetary 
policy influence the economy at large. Since 
this role has been discussed at such great 
length elsewhere, that particular aspect of 
banking and finance will not be treated in 
this discussion. 

In order for a banking and financial 
system to be able to provide these basic 
functions, it must be equipped to perform 
certain more specific functions as outlined 
below. 

The need for liquid transaction balances 

The efficient working of a large modern 
economy clearly requires the presence of a 
stock of financial assets which are highly 
liquid and readily transferable, thereby fa- 
cilitating the broad range of transactions 
needed to sustain the real and financial sec- 
tors of the economy. To be highly liquid, 
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such assets must be available to the owner 
at very short notice (a day or less) at par. 
To be readily transferable, ownership rights 
in such assets must be capable of being 
readily shifted to other economic agents, 
also at par and in a form in which they are 
acceptable by that other party. For many 
years, financial assets which satisfied these 
criteria were largely confined to currency 
and bank-issued demand deposits. To be 
sure, there were other financial assets—such 
as savings deposits—which were in practice 
(but not in law) payable on demand at par 
but even those assets could not be directly 
transferred to a third party. 

The dictates of efficiency require, of 
course, that if we are to have this class of 
liquid transaction balances we must, as a 
practical matter, look to some form of insti- 
tutional arrangement as the mechanism 
through which that degree of liquidity and 
transferability can be provided. In other 
words, there must be some kind of an insti- 
tution which can gather liquid assets from 
households, businesses and others and con- 
vert them into a form in which they can 
serve an economic purpose when not being 
used by the owner, while at the same time 
insuring that they are available for use by 
the owner, on demand, to facilitate transac- 
tions. And, needless to say, the institution 
providing that service must be able to earn a 
high enough return to attract the capital re- 
sources needed to support such activities. 

However, when an institution finds itself 
in a position in which a significant percent- 
age of its liabilities is, in fact or in percep- 
tion, payable or transferable on demand 
and when such liabilities represent the 
liquid savings of a diverse group of house- 
holds, businesses and other enterprises, that 
institution takes on a very special burden 
and trust. In its simplest form, that special 
fiduciary burden means that the institution 
holding such liquid assets of the public must 
lend and invest such monies in a way that is 
safe and prudent, while at the same time 
earning sufficient profits to attract capital. 
If for any reason, but most often because of 
poor quality assets, the owners of such 
liquid claims conclude that the issuing insti- 
tution cannot meet its obligations or third 
parties will not accept payment order drawn 
on that institution, the institution in ques- 
tion is in severe difficulty for the holders of 
such liquid assets will, quite naturally, seek 
to reposition such assets in another, safer, 
institution. Taken one step further, if the 
owners of such claims begin to question the 
condition of a group of such institutions, 
the specter of highly destabilizing deposit 
runs and panics is raised. By extension, of 
course, all of this implies that public confi- 
dence in such institutions is the bedrock 
upon which such arrangements ultimately 
rest. If that confidence is undermined, li- 
quidity strains—or worse—are inevitable. 

As noted earlier, until fairly recently 
bank-issued demand deposits were the pre- 
dominant form of these highly liquid assets 
held by the public at large. Dating back to 
the thirties, some threshold level of such 
deposits was federally insured in part to 
protect small depositors but also to mitigate 
destabilizing and confidence-shaking deposit 
runs. However, over the past decade, the 
marketplace has successfully developed a 
range of new products which are very close 
functional equivalents of demand deposits. 

The fact that financial markets and insti- 
tutions have developed these close substi- 
tutes for demand deposits has, of course, im- 
portant implications. For one thing, all of 
this has severely complicated the definition, 
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measurement and control of the money 
supply. More to the point in the current 
context, however, it has also carried with it 
important competitive implications in that 
less-regulated or even essentially unregulat- 
ed institutions are now able to compete di- 
rectly with “banks” in the transaction ac- 
count business. While added competition is 
generally to be welcomed, if the function of 
providing liquid transaction balances is cen- 
tral to the public policy interests associated 
with the workings of the financial system 
and the economy, that function should be 
of concern regardless of the class of institu- 
tion within which it is housed. 
The operation of the payments system 

An economic system and a financial 
system can only be as efficient and as safe 
as its payments system. In turn, the effi- 
ciency and safety of the payments system 
rests importantly on the extent of which 
the maker or recipient of a payment for a 
good, a service, or a financial transaction 
has confidence that the payment can and 
will be honored since this process—by its 
very nature—entails timing gaps of varying 
lengths. In turn, these timing gaps necessar- 
ily imply that the process of making and re- 
ceiving payment is the process of extending 
credit, even if that credit is extended only 
for a day or an hour. In short, the payments 
system as we know it today is a credit 
system. 

In some instances, the party extending 
credit in the process of making payments is 
willing to do so because that party has de- 
tailed knowledge of all creditworthiness of 
the other party. But, in most transactions, 
that condition is not present—especially 
when an individual payment is part of a 
chain of payments—and yet the system 
works, and works remarkably well. The 
reason for this, of course, is that the mil- 
lions of economic agents who daily make 
and receive payments look to others—and 
especially to banking and financial institu- 
tions—to provide the credit and control 
checks which they cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to provide on their own. 

The payments mechanism is the U.S. can 
be viewed as having a "retail" and a “whole- 
sale" component, a paper“ and ап “elec- 
tronic” component, and a “domestic” and an 
"international" component. All are impor- 
tant; all entail extensions of credit; and all 
are vulnerable to financial disturbances, es- 
pecially disturbances growing out of serious 
problems at individual financial institutions 
that are the conduits through which pay- 
ments are made. Indeed, the failure—espe- 
cially the sudden failure—of even small fi- 
nancial institutions inevitably raises very 
difficult questions bearing on the status of 
payments in the process of collection which 
are drawn on the failed or failing institu- 
tion. However, while there are important 
questions bearing on the safety and reliabil- 
ity of "retail" and “рарег” based payments 
systems, of greatest importance for the 
safety and stability of the financial system 
аз а whole are those questions relating to 
the operation of wholesale“ ог large-dollar 
electronic payments systems which increas- 
ingly entail foreign as well as domestic 
transactions and institutions. 

The Large-Dollar Payments Systems 

In the U.S. the size and speed of large- 
dollar electronic payments systems are stag- 
gering: daily payments over these systems 
are well in excess of $1 trillion or about one- 
quarter of the annual GNP. The vast major- 
ity of payments made over these large- 
dollar payments systems are associated with 
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wholly financial transactions such as the 
buying and selling of funds among banks, 
purchases and sales of securities, purchases 
and sales of foreign exchange, etc. Also, 
since under current arrangements the vast 
majority of all dollar-denominated pay- 
ments must ultimately be settled in the 
U.S. these large-dollar payments systems 
have a distinctly international character 
which link not just major financial institu- 
tions in the U.S. but all major financial in- 
stitutions on a worldwide basis. The large- 
dollar payments systems in the U.S. are op- 
erated jointly by the commercial banking 
system and the Federal Reserve Banks. 
While there are thousands of banking insti- 
tutions which have direct access to the pay- 
ments system, there is a comparative hand- 
ful of large organizations which accounts 
for a very sizable percentage of the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars in transactions 
which flow through the large-dollar elec- 
tronic payments system in the typical day. 

Ав noted earlier, the operation of the 
large-dollar electronic payments system is 
centered in two institutions: the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and the New York Clearing 
House Association. In addition, in recent 
years & number of other clearing arrange- 
ments for various classes of securities and fi- 
nancial instrument derivatives such as fu- 
tures and options have been developed that 
would fit most definitions of “large-dollar 
payments systems" and entail clear ele- 
ments of systemic risk. But as of now, the 
Fed system and CHIPS are by far the most 
important. 

The New York Clearing House Association 
operates CHIPS, which is а provisional pay- 
ments system used largely for making and 
settling dollar-denominated international 
payments. Daily payment flows on CHIPS 
average $450 billion. Peak volume days have 
entailed transactions of about $800 billion. 
these payments are made on a provisional 
basis during the course of the day subject to 
final settlement at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York late each afternoon. 

The Fedwire system consists of the Feder- 
al Reserve’s nationwide telecommunications 
system for the movement of funds and U.S. 
Government securities among foreign and 
domestic banks and thrifts operating in the 
U.S. The daily volume and value of pay- 
ments made over Fedwire are enormous. For 
example, at the New York Fed alone, the 
daily average volume of funds and securities 
transfers approximate $400 billion and $250 
billion respectively. Peaks in the neighbor- 
hood of $500 billion per day have been expe- 
rienced on both the funds and securities 

Direct access to both CHIPS and Fedwire 
is limited to banking institutions while bank 
customers, whether they аге securities 
firms, insurance companies, manufacturing 
companies, or households, gain access to the 
system only on the terms and conditions— 
including credit conditions—permitted by 
their depository institutions. For large users 
of these systems—whether through direct 
access of the banks or the indirect access of 
bank customers—access is via computer-to- 
computer linkages such that the speed with 
which payments are made and exposures in- 
curred is enormous. 

The day-to-day operation of these large- 
dollar payments entails very sizable 
amounts of credit exposure by all partici- 
pants—including the Federal Reserve 
Banks—to a wide array of institutions in 
every part of the world. The amount and in- 
cidence of such exposure varies from one in- 
stitution to another and is generally con- 
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fined to relatively short periods of time, but 
the hard fact of the matter is that linkages 
created by the large-dollar payments sys- 
tems are such that a serious credit problem 
at any of the large users of the systems has 
the potential to disrupt the system as a 
whole. Moreover, as we have seen, even а 
significant computer or mechanical problem 
at a major institution can be highly disrup- 
tive and, if extended over more than a day, 
could force these systems to grind a halt, 
throwing into question contractual and 
other obligations associated with hundreds 
of billions of dollars in payments. There- 
fore, even with mechanical problems, but es- 
pecially with credit problems, the large- 
dollar payments systems—because of their 
size, speed and interconnections—have the 
potential to trigger the feared chain reac- 
tion whereby a problem at one major insti- 
tution can all too quickly cascade to other 
institutions and markets. 

While the likelihood of such an event is 
remote, the fact remains that if such a prob- 
lem were to develop, its consequences could 
be highly destabilizing to any number of in- 
stitutions and to the markets more general- 
ly. Thus, while there are important public 
policy issues associated with the safe and ef- 
ficient operation of the “retail” and “рарег” 
based aspects of the payments systems, the 
safe and uninterrupted operations of the 
large-dollar electronic payments system is 
absolutely indispensable to the safe and 
prudent operations of the banking and fi- 
nancial system and to the economy at large. 

The enormous volume of payments made 
daily—most of which relate to wholly finan- 
cial transactions and most of which are as- 
sociated with a relative handful of financial 
institutions—are supported by a relatively 
small pool of “cash” balances іп the system 
as a whole, balances which in relation to 
transactions volume are becoming even 
smaller. These cash balances include inter- 
bank demand deposits, the reserve balances 
held at the Fed by depository institutions 
and the demand balances held at banks by 
the nonbank users of the large-dollar elec- 
tronic payments systems. Since the volume 
of transactions is such a large and growing 
multiple of the stock of cash balances in the 
system as a whole, the amount of credit as- 
sociated with the operation of the system at 
discrete points in time is also large and 
growing. For example, the reserve balances 
held at Reserve Banks by individual bank- 
ing organizations may turn over one hun- 
dred times per day or more while the aggre- 
gate intraday overdrafts can exceed $100 bil- 
lion at specific points of time over the 
course of the day. This, of course, merely re- 
inforces the point that the operation of the 
payments system—but especially the large- 
dollar electronic payments system—is essen- 
tially the operation of a credit system; a 
system in which the duration of exposures 
may be short but the amounts of exposures 
and the interconnections associated with 
them are very large indeed. 

The credit decision-making process 


The financial system is a credit system in 
that its very essence reduces to institutions 
making informed and objective decisions 
about the creditworthiness of those to 
whom credit is extended. An efficient finan- 
cial system can bring together savers and 
borrowers in two principal ways. The first is 
via the traditional intermediation process 
whereby the financial institution makes 
loans and investments with the funds it has 
garnered through its deposit-taking, market 
borrowings and other sources of funding. 
Within this framework, the financial insti- 
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tution makes the credit decisions subject, of 
course, to the constraint that a pattern of 
faulty credit decisions will ultimately jeop- 
ardize its capacity to retain liabilities—espe- 
cially demand-type liabilities. 

The second mechanism for bringing to- 
gether savers and borrowers is via the secu- 
rities markets wherein debt or equity secu- 
rities are sold directly to investors. In this 
context, however, the credit judgment is ul- 
timately made by the individual investor 
with important assistance from underwrit- 
ers and rating agencies and, as illustrated by 
recently enacted legislation governing the 
government securities market, an ever-wid- 
ening network of investor protection regula- 
tions and financial backstops. 

For those who have access to the securi- 
ties markets, the choice of raising funds via 
the intermediary or the securities markets is 
often a straightforward matter based on 
lowest cost. However, in looking at the 
system as a whole, things are not that 
simple. Access to securities markets for pri- 
vate borrowers does not occur in a vacuum; 
it is earned and importantly so through 
banking relationships. Moreover, securities 
markets are not particularly well-equipped 
for coping with severe liquidity strains or 
“workout” problems for individual borrow- 
ers. It is primarily for these reasons that 
bank intermediaries often provide the 
backup facilities that permit the securities 
markets to function as they do. Thus, in the 
most fundamental ways the credit interme- 
diaries and the securities markets surely 
compete with each other, but they also com- 
plement each other in some essential re- 
spects. Moreover, while one can readily pic- 
ture a financial system in which the role of 
the securities markets is very limited, one is 
hard pressed to visualize a contemporary fi- 
nancial system in which credit intermediar- 
ies are not a major feature of the financial 
and economic landscape. To put it directly, 
the credit intermediaries provide certain 
functions which cannot be as readily per- 
formed by the securities markets, at least as 
we know them. 

Regardless of the precise way in which 
credit is extended, the stability of the 
system requires that the credit decision- 
making process be rigorous апа objective 
and that it be able to screen out, or at least 
isolate, bad credits while at the same time 
reasonably insuring that economic agents 
with legitimate credit and liquidity needs 
have the capacity to borrow at reasonable 
costs. However, an effective credit appara- 
tus must, by its nature, entail risk-taking 
and as an extension of that must also pro- 
vide room for the extension of credit to bor- 
rowers in the face of adversity. Finally, an 
effective credit apparatus must also have 
the flexibility to solve problems when, as 
will be inevitable, they arise, in a manner 
which is not disruptive or destabilizing to 
the system as a whole. Among other things, 
this requires that the system have the ca- 
pacity to absorb losses in an orderly way 
since some losses are an inevitable part of 
the risk-taking which is, and must be, part 
of the process of economic growth and inno- 
vation. 

Looked at in this light, the credit decision- 
making process must be not only rigorous 
and objective, but it must also be continu- 
ous. The process does not end when a loan ís 
made or a security is issued but rather, it 
must remain operational—even in a differ- 
ent way—so long as the commitment, the 
loan, or the security is outstanding. 
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The Role of Commercial Banks 


In the United States, as elsewhere, the 
commercíal banking system has, historical- 
ly, been at the center of the credit decision- 
making apparatus. For one thing, private 
firms or entities typically do not enjoy 
stand-alone direct access to the securities 
market without having first earned and 
demonstrated their creditworthiness in 
their conventional banking relationships. 
Indeed, even the recent wave of securitiza- 
tion” which has broadened the population 
of those with direct access to markets is oc- 
curring in part because many of the securi- 
ties in question are issued with some kind of 
a credit or liquidity backup facility in the 
commercial banks. The increased use of 
these backup facilities reflects another 
unique feature of the banking system. That 
is, because the bank historically carried the 
debt instrument on its books, and because it 
was—and is—the backup source of liquidity 
to its clients, the bank played the role not 
just as the originator of the credit, but also 
as the ongoing credit watchdog and the spe- 
cialist in resolving credit problems in an or- 
derly way once they arose. In contrast, 
when the credit extension process takes the 
form of securities issuance, the holder of 
the security does not typically have the 
same capacity to monitor the credit stand- 
ing of the issuer over the life of the securi- 
ty. More importantly, because security hold- 
ers tend to be diverse and large in number, 
such suppliers of credit have little capacity 
for after-the-fact problem-solving short of 
triggering default provisions which, of their 
nature, can give rise to disruptive proceed- 


ings. 

Looked at in this light, the commercial 
bank’s role as a credit intermediary was spe- 
cial not only because it originated credit 
subject to the quality constraint imposed by 
the presence of demand liabilities but also 
because its liability structure and its ongo- 
ing profitability required that its association 
with the credit decision-making process was 
both rigorous and continuous. The bank’s 
business relationship with its customer gave 
it a strong comparative advantage in make- 
ing credit judgments, in the first instance, 
but also in continuously monitoring the 
credit once it was extended and, where nec- 
essary and appropriate, in helping to over- 
come adversity by the classic “workout” of 
the problem loan. Looking at the stability of 
the system, the continuous association of 
the bank with the debtor—including the 
“workout” of problem situations—is just as 
central to the credit decision-making proc- 
ess as the initial extension of credit. More 
importantly, if the functions of the credit 
watchdog, the workout specialist and the 
backup source of liquidity to others are es- 
sential to the stability of the system, some 
class of institution short of the central 
bank, regardless of what it is called, must be 
positioned to provide these functions in an 
otherwise profitable context. 

To some unknown extent, traditional com- 
mercial banks have lost some of their com- 
parative advantage in the credit decision- 
making process. The institutionalization of 
savings, the growth of credible debt rating 
services and the spread of technological and 
market innovation have produced a situa- 
tion in which a broad range of institutions 
and market participants are able to make in- 
formed credit judgments even though, as 
noted earlier, many of those judgments are 
still indirectly resting on established bank- 
ing relationships, including backup or con- 
tingent credit and liquidity arrangements. 
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Because of this curious blend of circum- 
stances, the bank’s role as the originator 
and holder of credit to high-quality borrow- 
ers has been significantly undercut. More- 
over, recent events illustrate that even 
lower credit quality borrowers have direct 
access to the credit markets—aided in some 
instances, ironically, by the bank backup fa- 
cilities. 
Striking a Balance 

Therein lies the dilemma. On the one 
hand, the direct extension of credit via the 
securities market can be highly efficient, es- 
pecially for high quality borrowers, but per- 
haps in to others as well. On the 
other hand, traditional intermediation pro- 
vides the process and the profits to grant 
credit and to monitor it over time, to pro- 
vide a liquidity backstop short of the central 
bank and to solve problems in an orderly 
way when they arise. Thus, as events seem 
to work in the direction of unbundling the 
credit process there is at least a question as 
to whether that unbundling yields results 
which will preserve the integrity of the 
credit decision-making process as a whole, 
while still providing an institutional mecha- 
nism that can solve problems and provide li- 
quidity in a manner consistent with the dic- 
tates of profitability and stability. 

One thing, however, is clear: credit is cen- 
tral to the operation of the financial system 
and the payments system; as such, decision 
to grant or to deny credit must be made con- 
sciously, objectively and rigorously. And, a 
credit system must have safety valves which 
permit the inevitable credit problems to be 
isolated from the system as a whole and 
worked out by those who have not just a fi- 
nancial interest in the workout but also 
have a perspective on what is good for the 
system as a whole. Achieving that balance 
was never easy, but in today’s high-speed 
and highly interdependent financial system, 
it is all the more difficult but, also all the 
more essential. 

Seeking to achieve that necessary balance 
in current circumstances runs afoul of many 
practical difficulties but it also is hampered 
by an intellectual barrier. Namely, in look- 
ing at the three specific functions of the 
banking and financial system enumerated 
earlier which are of particular importance 
in a public policy perspective, there is some- 
thing of a natural tendency to view them in 
isolation. That is, there is a tendency to say 
there is nothing unique or special about ex- 
tending credit; nothing unique about 
making or receiving payments; or, nothing 
unique about issuing transaction or demand 
balances. The difficulty, of course, is that 
these functions cannot be looked at in isola- 
tion but rather, must be viewed as some- 
thing of a trinity—the unifying force for 
which is that the system as a whole is a 
credit system in which very large amounts 
of claims on financial institutions must be 
satisfied on demand or on very short notice. 
Those claims include not just the stock of 
conventional “demand” deposits housed in 
depository institutions but also the hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars in debit and 
credit entries made daily that are now asso- 
ciated with our highly integrated financial 
markets on a worldwide basis. Therefore, 
each institution in the loop must, of course, 
satisfy itself that it is making all of its 
credit judgments in a rigorous and objective 
manner, but it must also have confidence 
that others to whom it may be indirectly ex- 
posed to are doing the same. For these rea- 
sons, and because the business of banking 
and finance is essentially the business of 
public and mutual confidence, the public at 
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large and market participants more specifi- 
cally have expected and demanded a degree 
of official surveillance over the system—a 
system in which credit and credibility is the 
unifying force. 
III. FINANCIAL MARKET STRUCTURE: WHAT ARE 
THE ALTERNATIVES? 


As discussed in the preceding section, 
there are certain functions of the financial 
system which are of particular importance 
to the smooth workings of the economy at 
large. The importance of these functions 
provides the basis for the public interest 
and public policy concerns historically asso- 
ciated with banking and finance, but they 
also help to illustrate why the business of 
banking and finance is essentially the busi- 
ness of public confidence. Yet, as illustrated 
in the first section, developments in the 
marketplace are eroding the traditional role 
of specialized financial institutions which 
had been the hallmark of the banking and 
financial system in the United States. More- 
over, these same market forces have almost 
certainly introduced new elements of risk 
and uncertainty into the financial system 
while rendering increasingly outdated im- 
portant elements of the supervisory and 
regulatory structure surrounding banking 
and finance. 

Thus, it is important to consider what op- 
tions and alternatives may be available in 
seeking to fashion a more evenly competi- 
tive and, most of all, a more stable financial 
system. In the broadest sense, there would 
seem to be only four alternatives available. 
first, to resist, and indeed to seek to reverse, 
the forces of market change and innovation, 
thereby forcing practices and institutions 
back into the legal and regulatory frame- 
work of the past. Second, to stay on the 
present course of piecemeal change—some 
by regulation and judicial proceedings, a 
little by legislation, but much by a helter- 
skelter of events in the marketplace in the 
hopes that somehow that curious combina- 
tion of forces will produce a result that 
makes sense from a public policy perspec- 
tive and does not yield so many casualties 
along the way so as to undermine public 
confidence in the system as a whole. A third 
alternative would entail wholesale deregula- 
tion including, among other things, the sys- 
tematic relaxation of (or elimination of) the 
separation of banking and commerce, the 
dismantling or scaling back of the public 
safety net associated with banking and a 
willingness to allow market forces, and 
market forces alone, to run their course at 
any, or virtually any, cost. Finally, the 
fourth broad alternative would entail 
moving in the direction of a more uniform 
and integrated approach to the operation 
and supervision of the banking and finan- 
cial system while still preserving the distinc- 
tion between “banking” and the remainder 
of the economy. 

Re-regulation 

The first of these alternatives is the easi- 
est to discard because virtually all observers 
would admit that it cannot be done. Indeed, 
given the realities of contemporary mar- 
kets—especially the technologically-driven 
globalization of banking and finance—at- 
tempting to systematically reverse what has 
already happened would be highly impracti- 
cal both politically and substantively. That 
is not to say that certain selective measures 
are wholly beyond the realm of possibility, 
but rather to emphasize that technological 
and competitive forces that are now operat- 
ing in a global contest are simply too power- 
ful to be overcome by a regulatory or legis- 
lative regime based on the past. 
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Muddling through 

The second alternative must have some 
attraction since that is what we are doing 
now. Indeed, the lack of consensus in the 
banking industry—to say nothing of bank- 
ing and finance more generally—as to what 
should be done to better rationalize the 
structure of the system would seem to re- 
flect a willingness, if not a desire, to 
“muddle through.” Moreover, even the 
banking and financial authorities don’t 
always agree on certain issues and, in these 
circumstances, the Congress itself seems 
paralyzed. Yet, on reflection, the inability 
to carve out a coherent course of action does 
not seem to reflect a deep-seated satisfac- 
tion with current arrangements nearly as 
much as it is an effort on the part of many 
to support only those changes which seem 
to meet the specific business strategies and 
perceived profit opportunities of individual 
institutions, In the current circumstances, 
the measure of effective lobbying is not 
what legislation gets passed but what gets 
blocked. 

When that approach is combined with a 
pell-mell push by market participants to 
force many activities through regulatory 
and statutory loopholes, the result is dan- 
gerous to the health of the system especial- 
ly if such patterns of behavior implicitly 
assume that the public sector will take care 
of any serious problems that may arise. 

Thus, “muddling through” is not the 
answer even for those who believe they are 
clever enough to exploit, for a time, the cur- 
rent situation to their own advantage. 
Indeed, in the aggregate, it is an obvious 
contradiction in terms to assume that each 
institution or even each class of institutions 
will be able to maximize its market share 
and its profits at the expense of the next 
firm or the next class of institution. And, as 
we are seeing today, such a market environ- 
ment can produce competitive pressures to 
take on high-risk activities in a setting in 
which those same competitive pressures 
produce patterns of pricing which may not 
adequately compensate for the risks being 
carried. 

Finally, the “muddling through" ap- 
proach will also work to further accentuate 
already apparent competitive anomalies as 
well as gaps and inconsistencies in the regu- 
latory/supervisory process. For example, if 
one looks at the types of firms that supply 
one or more of those special banking or fi- 
nancial functions outlined in the preceding 
section, the differences in the nature and 
scope of supervision are striking, to put it 
mildly. At the extreme, the activities of 
some such firms are hardly regulated at all, 
while others are regulated largely at the 
state level where pressures to provide a fa- 
vorable regulatory environment in the inter- 
ests of economic and job development are 
great. Still other firms are subject to multi- 
ple, if not redundant, forms of supervision 
that can directly impinge on the relative 
cost of providing certain services. These dif- 
ferences in regulatory treatment of differ- 
ent classes of institutions providing essen- 
tially similar services carries with it obvious 
problems of competitive inequities. But it 
also contains the potential for greater risks 
to the system in a setting in which the au- 
thorities may not be well positioned to make 
prompt and informed decisions in the face 
of problem situations or may be inhibited in 
calling for higher (and more costly) stand- 
ards of prudential behavior. 
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Wholesale deregulation 

The third broad alternative available is to 
allow unbridled market forces to run their 
course. That would entail, among other 
things, permitting any financial institution 
to offer any service it wishes and, more im- 
portantly, permitting the full range of com- 
mercial firms to own and control the full 
range of banking and financial firms, Con- 
ceptually, such an approach would be quite 
radical. For one thing, it collides head-on 
with the widely held view that “banking” 
апа commerce should be separated insofar 
as ownership and control of “banking” in- 
stitutions are concerned. However, when 
one takes account of the changing patterns 
of ownership and control of thrift institu- 
tions, insurance companies, securities com- 
panies (to say nothing of nonbank banks) 
and when one takes account of the fact that 
several of the largest manufacturing compa- 
nies in the U.S. already own very large and 
increasingly diversified financial subsidiar- 
ies, it is clear that we are already witnessing 
something of a breakdown in the separation 
between “banking” and commerce. 

In the current circumstances, the prob- 
lems in the thrift industry and the presence 
of the nonbank bank loophole may be par- 
ticularly relevant insofar as the future dis- 
tinction between "banking" and commerce 
is concerned. Indeed, the legitimate need for 
fresh sources of capital in the thrift indus- 
try and the politically attractive case for 
"consumer banks" threaten to encourage а 
further and potentially systematic break- 
down of the separation of "banking" and 
commerce. All of this takes place, of course, 
in a context in which it is argued that there 
can be "exceptions" to the rule. In fact, 
however, there is a point at which multiple 
exceptions to а rule create а new rule. To 
put it differently, we may be approaching а 
point where, as а practical matter, the dis- 
tinction between banking and commerce 
could be irreversibly breached. If that point 
is reached, it potentially implies, as a matter 
of logic, that (1) either the “safety net” sur- 
rounding banking will have to be extended, 
at least to an extent, to those who own and 
control "banks," (2) that the "safety net" 
should be eliminated altogether, or (3) that 
the “bank” must be fully insulated from the 
balance of the business entity. 

The question of whether, or the extent to 
which, & middle ground can be struck be- 
tween these extremes while at the same 
time permitting commercial firms to own 
banks ultimately reduces to the ertent to 
which affiliated and subsidiaries of the 
same business entity can ín fact and appear- 
ance be operated independently of other 
parts of the firm and from the firm itself. 
Absent such independence, concerns about 
conflicts of interest, unfair competition, 
concentration of economic power, and 
breaches of fiduciary responsibilities can 
only increase, and increase sharply. In prac- 
tice, unless that separation is complete and 
virtually fail-safe, it would be difficult, if 
not next to impossible, to see how the work- 
ings of the official supervisory and safety 
net functions could be applied only to selec- 
tive parts or functions of the corporate 
entity as a whole. 

Obviously, it is not possible to design a 
system in which the potential for problems 
in these areas is not present to some degree. 
However, what is at issue is the extent to 
which the potential for problems is present 
and the extent to which the supervisory ap- 
paratus can readily deal with such problems 
when they arise. Indeed, if banking subsidi- 
aries cannot be fully walled-off“ from the 
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balance of а commercial enterprise, the su- 
pervisory dilemmas can become very acute. 
On the other hand, if there are substantial 
economic benefits from linking banking and 
commercial enterprises, then efforts to 
achieve that separation by regulation 
would, almost certainly, fail or, if somehow 
successful, would remove the very economic 
incentives for such combinations in the first 
instance. Beyond that, unless the separation 
is fail-safe, it is difficult to see how a part of 
such an entity can have a call on official 
sources of liquidity and capital unless, at 
the very least, the authorities have some su- 
pervisory influence over the entity as a 
whole. Leaving aside for a moment ques- 
tions of conflicts of interest and the like, 
the acid test of the corporate separateness 
doctrine arises not in fair weather but in 
times of stress and strain. 

Looked at in that light, experience with 
problems in the banking and financial 
sector tells us, in a rather convincing 
manner, that affiliates find it very difficult 
to disavow each other or their parents and 
vice-versa in times of stress. This tendency 
seems to reflect at least two major consider- 
ations; first, when one part of a financial 
entity has problems, the marketplace gener- 
ally attributes those problems to the entity 
as a whole; and, second, when that great in- 
tangible—public confidence—is so central to 
the “going concern” value of the enterprise, 
overt decisions to “cut and run” simply do 
not come easily. Strength surely begets 
strength, but weakness even more surely 
begets weakness. 

In short, the blending of "banking" and 
commerce raises a host of potential prob- 
lems ranging from its consequences for the 
impartiality of the credit decision-making 
process to the operation and reach of the 
supervisory system and the public safety net 
more generally. In considering these poten- 
tial problems, some would suggest that the 
concerns are remote and that adequate reg- 
ulatory protections can be put in place to 
protect against actual problems arising. 
These arguments are made with particular 
vigor in the context of a partial blending of 
banking and commerce as, for example, 
with the nonbank bank of the “consumer” 
bank. The problem with this line of reason- 
ing, however, is that once that partial blend- 
ing and commerce gains momentum, it will 
be very difficult to contain, absent а super- 
visory and regulatory framework which 
would be so cumbersome as to be ineffective 
or, if effective, would defeat the purpose of 
the combination in the first place. In short, 
if there are reasonable alternatives to the 
blending of banking and commerce, those 
alternatives should be actively and fully 
pursued before accepting the view that 
blending the two is desirable. 

A better alternative 


Fortunately, there is still another alterna- 
tive: namely that we accept the blurring be- 
tween classes of financial institutions and fi- 
nancial functions but seek to preserve the 
distinction between banking and finance, 
broadly defined, on the one hand and com- 
merce, more generally, on the other. This 
fourth and, in my view clearly preferred al- 
ternative is discussed in greater length in 
the fifth section. That discussion takes as 
its point of departure that (1) certain 
"banking" functions are indeed special; (2) 
because they are special, a federal safety 
net surrounding banking and finance is both 
appropriate and necessary, and (3) the dis- 
tinction between banking and finance on 
the one hand and commerce more generally 
on the other should—to the maximum 
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extent possible—be preserved in a context in 
which competitive inequities among finan- 
cial firms are narrowed and the strength 
and stability of the banking and financial 
system are enhanced. 
Seeking to preserve a distinction between 
" and commerce is neither new nor 
is it unique to the United States. This tradi- 
tion was evident in colonial America and to 
а greater or lesser degree has been a feature 
of banking structure throughout the history 
of the United States. Similarly, while there 
are differences in banking structure from 
country to country, current practices in the 
major industrial countries suggest of a gen- 
eral preference in the direction of maintain- 
ing such a distinction. 

Despite the burden of history and despite 
the general preference in many other coun- 
tries to avoid combinations of banking and 
commerce, there are those who would view 
the call for such a separation as unneces- 
sary and unworkable. Most who would take 
such а view would not seriously disagree 
with the proposition that certain "banking" 
functions are “special” but rather would 
argue either that (1) the interrelationship 
between those special functions is not all 
that important (e.g., if an institution takes 
"demand deposits" and confines its lending 
to certain type of loans but not others, all is 
well) or (2) that these special functions can 
be protected by regulation and by a fail-safe 
firewall between affiliates of the same com- 
pany. As outlined earlier, both of these 
propositions seem to me highly question- 
able. Yet, it remains true that the choice of 
moving in the direction implied by these ar- 
guments is there. Looked at in that light, 
the debate really comes down to a debate as 
to what kind of risks do we, as a nation, 
want to incur as a matter of public policy. 

The question of whether the nation will 
be better served by seeking to maintain a 
distinction as to who can own and control 
“banking” institutions would seem to stand 
or fall on three central questions: first, is a 
halfway house in which some commercial 
firms can own and control at least some 
banks, while others cannot, workable with- 
out having to extend the supervisory over- 
sight function—in important ways—to all 
who would wish to own and control deposi- 
tories? Second, can the official safety net 
apparatus—including liquidity support from 
the central bank—be available to part of a 
firm without, at least by implication, it 
being available to the firm as a whole? And, 
finally, will the all important impartiality of 
the credit decision-making process—includ- 
ing associated questions of concentration, 
conflicts and unfair competition—be better 
served by preserving such a separation? 

As noted earlier, one’s judgment as to 
those questions, and therefore one’s judg- 
ment as to the risks associated with scut- 
tling the separation doctrine, come down 
importantly to how one views the so-called 
corporate separateness doctrine. In this 
regard, it is interesting to note that Walter 
Wriston has said: 

“If the National Bank Act was amended to 
say that everything a bank holding compa- 
ny can do, the national bank can do, I'd be 
extremely happy. It would simplify adminis- 
tration and would make it perfectly clear to 
the customers that our $7 billion of capital 
is behind everything that we do.” 

Furthermore, Wriston notes: 

“For example, it is inconceivable that any 
major bank would walk away from any sub- 
sidiary of its holding company. If your name 
is on the door, all of your capital funds are 
going to be behind it in the real world. Law- 
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yers can say you have separation, but the 
marketplace is persuasive, and it would not 
see it that way.” 
Summary 
Taking a broad view, our choices as to the 
future shape and structure of the financial 
system are quite limited. Indeed, while the 
details can be varied somewhat from alter- 
native to alternative, the practical and phil- 
osophical options are few. As of the 
moment, we are “muddling through” with- 
out dire visible consequences. But, that ap- 
proach is not sustainable. Since “re-regula- 
tion” cannot provide a satisfactory and 
practical solution and since “wholesale” de- 
regulation seems to entail unacceptable 
risks from the vantage point of public 
policy, the clear choice seems to me to be 
one in which we seek to maintain a distinc- 
tion between banking and finance on the 
one hand and the balance of the economy 
on the other. Such an approach is outlined 
in some detail in Section V. 
IV. THE LARGE-DOLLAR ELECTRONIC PAYMENTS 
MECHANISM 


While many have seen the need for 
strengthening the structure of the financial 
system, the case for enhancing the reliabil- 
ity and safety of large-dollar electronic pay- 
ments systems seems to me also compelling. 
Moreover, it happens that this objective 
could be realized in a setting that can also 
help rationalize the overall structure of the 
financial system. The ensuing discussion 
sets forth alternative approaches to 
strengthening the reliability and safety of 
large-dollar electronic payments systems. 
One such alternative could also complement 
a longer-term approach to restructuring the 
financial system which is the focus of the 
next section. 

As discussed earlier, the large-dollar elec- 
tronic payments mechanism plays a vital 
role in the day-to-day, hour-by-hour func- 
tioning of the financial system. The fact 
that these systems are able to process tens 
of thousands of transactions daily aggregat- 
ing well in excess of $1 trillion is testimony 
to their effectiveness, but it also under- 
scores the urgency of insuring that these 
systems are as reliable as possible and are 
capable of dealing with operational, credit 
or liquidity shocks. 

Indeed, because the systems are so very 
large and because of the nature of the 
credit, liquidity and operational interdepen- 
dencies they create, any major disruption in 
the workings of the large-dollar payments 
systems can quickly impair the workings of 
many institutions and the markets general- 
ly. Even significant computer problems at 
any one of the dominant participants in the 
system can give rise to very serious prob- 
lems for markets and for institutions gener- 
ally. And operational problems of a poten- 
tially serious nature occur with some fre- 
quency. These problems present their own 
challenges but they are incidental compared 
to the kinds of problems that would arise if 
the system were once again confronted with 
a serious credit shock such as the Herstatt 
problem of 1974. 

As things now stand, these large-dollar 
electronic payments systems represent the 
instrumentalities through which a major 
operational, liquidity or credit shock can 
quickly spread to any number of institutions 
domestically and internationally, thereby 
amplifying the initial problem. 

The case for strengthening current 
arrangements 

There are several features of the current 
arrangements which give rise to particular 
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concerns regarding the workings of the sys- 
tems. Among them are the following: 

First, a sizable fraction of large-dollar 
payments is provisional for at least periods 
of many hours. The absence of finality in 
such payments implies that countless insti- 
tutions and their customers may be at risk 
in the event of serious problems at another 
institution. Indeed, the nature of payments 
chains is such that even institutions that 
are not direct counterparties to the troubled 
institution can be impaired by such an 
event. 

Second, the operational characteristics of 
the system as a whole and of many of its 
key component parts do not provide ade- 
quate levels of compatibility, reliability, and 
backup capabilities. As an extension of this, 
the operational systems for most, if not all, 
of the system’s major component parts have 
little or no capability to serve as substitutes 
for each other. And, the operating systems 
in place at virtually every major participant 
lack both the capability to bypass other 
component parts that may be experiencing 
operating problems and the ability to dis- 
lodge payment instructions and transactions 
which may be “trapped” in their own sys- 
tems when they are down. To put it bluntly, 
the system as a whole is a hodgepodge of fa- 
cilities, equipment, software and controls 
that have little in common with each other 
and in many instances, are facilities which 
were not designed or built with the degree 
of operational reliability that should be re- 
quired by today’s pace of financial transac- 
tions. The system as a whole is only as reli- 
able as its least reliable major component 


part. 

Third, the speed and the around-the- 
clock, around-the-world nature of financial 
markets make it inevitable that huge 
amounts of credit exposures are incurred in 
the course of making and receiving pay- 
ments. The extent of those credit expo- 
sures—and the intricate web of interdepen- 
dencies they create—are exacerbated by the 
fact that, as noted above, hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars in payments are provisional 
for at least much of the business day. 

Fourth, there is a major question as to 
whether the “conventional” approach to es- 
tablishing fees for services—tempered as it 
is by strong competitive forces—provides 
the suppliers of such services, including the 
Federal Reserve, with returns that ade- 
quately compensate them for the credit 
risks incurred. Nor may such fees provide 
the returns needed to finance adequate 
levels of investment in operational systems 
and controls, including backup systems. 

Fifth, there is no convenient mechanism 
or authority in place to bring about needed 
reform in the operation of the system as a 
whole. The Federal Reserve has, through a 
variety of initiatives, made significant in- 
roads in this regards, as have other federal 
bank supervisory agencies. However, there 
is some doubt as to whether these efforts 
can go far enough and fast enough, especial- 
ly since some major participants are entire- 
ly outside the reach of the federal bank reg- 
ulatory apparatus and, at the extreme, are 
beyond our national boundaries. 

Looked at in this light, greater attention 
to and investment in improving the reliabil- 
ity and safety of those large-dollar electron- 
ic payments systems seems to me essential. 
The needed enhancements in these systems 
will require a blend of public and private 
initiative. The Federal Reserve, as the ulti- 
mate source of liquidity and finality of pay- 
ment, must be involved in this process; but 
so too must the private firms whose initial 
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credit decisions and operating systems pro- 
vide the linkages which permit the system 
to reach out and encompass thousands of 
institutions—financial and nonfinancial 
alike—around the country and around the 
world. 

That blend of public and private partici- 
pation must, among other things, provide а 
vehicle that can muster the resources 
needed to create a system in which the 
degree of operational reliability is material- 
ly enhanced while also establishing a frame- 
work of operational rules and guidelines in 
which private participants have а major 
voice so as to provide reasonable assurances 
that the dictates of efficiency as well as 
safety will be well served. 


Objectives and alternatives 


What is needed is an approach which 
would aim at the following objectives: (1) a 
further major shift in the direction of 
making payments final when they are made; 
(2) a significant strengthening in operation- 
al reliability; (3) a strengthening of the sys- 
tem's capacity to absorb shocks; (4) a major 
role in both the design and operation of the 
system for its private sector participants; 
and (5) providing all participants with a pro- 
prietary interest in the success of the 
system. 

These objectives are clearly ambitious and 
will at the very least, require concerted 
effort on the part of many over а period of 
time. As with any complex problem involv- 
ing the specific interests of a large number 
of individual institutions, there are several 
ways in which one could go about the proc- 
ess of achieving these goals. The most obvi- 
ous alternative would entail an extension of 
initiatives which are already underway in 
the Federal Reserve and in the private 
sector. Such an approach would entail at 
least five major elements, as follows: 

Within the broad framework of Fedwire 
operations as we know them today, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks would embark on a fur- 
ther program of upgrading their operational 
and back-up systems aimed at achieving 
state-of-the-art processing capabilities in- 
cluding the capacity of individual Reserve 
Banks to provide backup and bypass capa- 
bilities for each other. 

As a condition for access to Fedwire, the 
Federal Reserve would require a comparable 
degree of operational reliability, backup, 
and bypass capabilities among the major 
banking institutions that are direct partici- 
pants in the system. 

Since there probably are limits as to how 
far efforts to reduce daylight overdrafts can 
go, the current daylight overdraft control 
program would have to be augmented by 
some combination of clearing balance re- 
quirements for major users of Fedwire and 
explicit charges for daylight credit although 
the latter could have serious adverse side 
consequences. 

All same-day settlement, private sector 
large-dollar payments systems would be re- 
quired by regulation to implement proce- 
dures to ensure settlement finality in order 
to obtain Federal Reserve same-day net set- 
tlement privileges. 

Finally, private sector participants in the 
system would continue to have a strong in- 
formal and advisory role but would remain 
outside the final decision-making process. 

Approaches along these conventional lines 
could produce important gains relative to 
current arrangements. However, whether 
enough could be achieved and whether 
enough could be achieved rapidly enough is 
a matter of considerable conjecture—espe- 
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cially in a setting in which transaction vol- 
umes and counterparty risks (including 
their international dimensions) are rising 
rapidly and many major participants are at 
least one step removed from the reach of 
the Federal Reserve in terms of both super- 
vision and access to the system of final pay- 
ments. 

Because there is a major question in my 
mind as to whether this “conventional” ap- 
proach is up to the task, consideration 
should also be given to another, and more 
sweeping, alternative. That more sweeping 
alternative would entail an explicit recogni- 
tion that certain of these large-dollar pay- 
ments systems are in the nature of a public 
good or utility and should be so structured 
and operated. 

One approach which would be consistent 
with that view would center on the estab- 
lishment of a “National Electronic Pay- 
ments Corporation” to be jointly owned and 
operated by the Federal Reserve and major 
private sector participants in the large- 
dollar electronic payment network. As envi- 
sioned, all funds and U.S. government secu- 
rities payments made via this entity would 
be final payments in the form of debit and 
credit entries to accounts on the books of 
the Reserve Banks. Such arrangements 
could also be structured in a manner in 
which access to such payments facilities 
could be made available to certain nonbank 
financial firms in accordance with the pro- 
posed restructuring of the financial system 
set forth in the next section of this paper. 
In this context, and for purposes of illustra- 
tion, the appendix to this paper sets forth 
in somewhat greater detail how such a “Ма- 
tional Electronic Payments Corporation” 
might be structured, including how that ap- 
proach could be coupled with the discussion 
which follows. While this particular ap- 
proach is, no doubt, controversial, one thing 
should not be; namely, that important en- 
hancements to the safety and reliability of 
large-dollar payments are needed and are 
needed sooner rather than later. 

V. FINANCIAL MARKET STRUCTURE—A LONGER 

VIEW 


Building on the earlier discussion, this sec- 
tion seeks to lay out an approach to a long- 
term view of the structure of financial mar- 
kets in the United States. The approach 
suggested is intended as a broad objective 
rather than a precise formulation of near- 
term legislative or regulatory strategies. 
Indeed, given the current state of affairs, 
and even assuming there was a complete 
consensus as to what should be done to 
better rationalize financial market struc- 
ture, any far-reaching set of structural ini- 
tiatives would have to be phased in over a 
period of time. However, if that evolution of 
the financial system is to have an underly- 
ing cohesion that makes sense both from a 
competitive and a public policy perspective, 
it is essential that there be broad-based 
agreement as to what the structure should 
look like so that there is a “model” which 
can be used as a yardstick against which to 
evaluate the reasonableness of specific 
changes over the transition period. 

Guiding principles 

In considering what might constitute a de- 
sirable long-term view of financial market 
structure, important weight was given to six 
broad guiding principles, as follows: 

First, the separation of “banking” from 
commerce should be preserved. 

Second, in the interest of competitive 
equity and supervisory harmony, the regula- 
tory costs associated with special “banking” 
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functions should, to the fullest extent possi- 
ble, be neutralized or eliminated across 
classes of institutions. 

Third, the approach should provide scope 
for achieving the benefits of greater compe- 
tition in the marketplace for financial serv- 
ices while preserving the important public 
benefits growing out of an appropriate 
degree of supervisory oversight of the 
system. 

Fourth, supervision should take account 
of function, not merely institutional form. 

Fifth, the structure of the system should 
incorporate principles of “volunteerism” 
whereby individual firms can choose their 
position on the financial landscape based on 
their own corporate strategies and their 
own assessments of the costs and benefits of 
one form of corporate organization over 
others. 

Sixth, and most importantly, the ap- 
proach should strengthen the stability and 
soundness of the system in part by provid- 
ing greater room for self- and market disci- 
pline but also by enhancing the strength 
and flexibility of the official supervisory ap- 
paratus where necessary. 

The framework visualized would contem- 
plate four categories of banking and finan- 
cial firms, the first of which would be the 
thousands of “stand-alone” banks, thrifts, 
or other “financial” firms including broker/ 
dealers, insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, etc. For the most part, these institu- 
tions would be unaffected by the. direct 
impact of these proposals. However, over 
time, these proposals would, in all likeli- 
hood, give rise to some degree of consolida- 
tion and, almost certainly, some degree of 
product diversification even among smaller 
institutions. Nevertheless, one can reason- 
ably postulate that even over the long run, 
we would continue to have a very large 
number of small to medium-sized specialized 
banks, thrifts and other “financial” institu- 
tions. 


Categories of Institutions 


Apart from those institutions the proposal 
contemplates three major categories of di- 
versified financial institution as follows: 

First: bank (or thrift) holding companies 
having one or more nonbank financial sub- 
sidiaries. Such companies could own and 
control one or more banks or thrifts—as 
later defined—and could, in time, engage in 
a broad range of “financial” services includ- 
ing banking, insurance and securities serv- 
ices, but could not be owned or controlled 
by a nonfinancial-commercial concern nor 
be engaged in nonfinancial“ activities. 

Second: financial holding companies 
whose overall activities are wholly financial 
in nature but which choose not to own or 
control deposit-taking institutions. If such 
firms also choose not to be owned or con- 
trolled by commercial concerns they could, 
at their own option and under certain cir- 
cumstances, obtain direct access to the pay- 
ments system and limited direct access to 
the discount window. In return, they would 
be subject to some form of cansolidated pru- 
dential supervision and could be subject to 
an interest-earning liquidity reserve to be 
held at a Federal Reserve Bank. Of course, 
a financial holding company could also, at 
its option, acquire depositories thereby be- 
coming a bank holding company with pay- 
ments systems access and discount window 
access available to the depository on normal 
terms and conditions. 

Third: nonbank financial companies that 
are owned and controlled by a commercial 
concern. Such companies and their parents 
could not own or control banks or thrifts, 
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could not have any direct access to the pay- 
ments system and could not qualify for 
credit or liquidity assistance from the cen- 
tral bank but could offer nonbank financial 
services as well as be engaged in any nonfi- 
nancial activities they might choose. 


Definition of Terms 


In order to illustrate the details of how 
such a scheme might work, it is necessary to 
define certain terms and introduce certain 
concepts. These terms and concept are out- 
lined below. 

Definition of bank and thrift: A deposito- 
ry institution would be defined as any insti- 
tution that holds transaction deposits as de- 
fined below and makes loans of any kind. 
All such institutions would be eligible for 
federal deposit insurance. Commercial 
banks would be distinguished from thrift in- 
stitutions in that the latter would have an 
asset test whereby some large percentage of 
assets would be devoted to housing. 

As an extension of this approach, the pro- 
hibition against paying interest on demand 
deposits would be lifted in part for competi- 
tive reasons but also in order to discourage 
the enormous volume of day-to-day transac- 
tion flows that arise as economic agents 
seek to, in effect, circumvent the prohibi- 
поа against paying interest оп demand de- 


Transaction deposits: A workable defini- 
tion of transaction deposits which is func- 
tionally rather than institutionally driven is 
central to the structure of the system. The 
most straightforward such definition is any 
liability which can be drawn down by the 
depositor at par within 24 hours without 
prior notice and the proceeds of which can 
be paid to third parties by instruction of the 
depositor. Such transaction deposits would 
be subject to reserve requirements and the 
deposits of any institution holding such de- 
posits would be eligible for federal deposit 
insurance, 

Transaction accounts: Nonbank financial 
entities would be free to offer noninsured 
transaction accounts, such as money market 
mutual funds with check-writing features. 
The key distinction between a transaction 
account and a transaction deposit would be: 
first, that there be a strict and low limit on 
the number of transactions against transac- 
tion accounts in a given period of time; and 
second, that the principal amount of the 
transaction account may be subject to cap- 
ital losses or gains, Of course, such transac- 
tion accounts would not have federal depos- 
it insurance. 

Because such transaction accounts would 
remain very close substitutes for transaction 
deposits, they would be subject to reserve 
requirements even though the presumption 
would be that such authority would be used 
only in extraordinary circumstances—cir- 
cumstances which are even less likely to 
arise on a setting in which the prohibition 
against paying interest on demand deposits 
is lifted and interest may be paid on re- 
quired reserves as discussed below. 

The Federal Reserve Board would have 
cease-and-desist authority to prevent a non- 
bank entity from issuing transaction depos- 
its and similar authority to prevent a com- 
mercial entity from issuing on ac- 
counts or deposits although some room 
might be provided to permit a nonbank fi- 
nancial affiliate of a commercial firm to 
offer certain such accounts. 

Required reserves: Any depository issuing 
transaction deposits would be subject to re- 
serve requirements as would nonbank issu- 
ers of certain transaction accounts al- 
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though, as noted above, reserves would not, 
in normal circumstances, be extended to 
transaction accounts. Resulting required re- 
serve balances should be interest-earning at 
some rate modestly below the federal funds 
rate. 

If transaction accounts—including those 
issued by nonbank financial firms—are sub- 
ject to required reserves and depositories 
can pay interest on demand deposits, the 
competitive problem associated with close 
substitutes for transaction deposits would 
be narrowed appreciably. 

As а corollary to this and as discussed 
later, the proposal would also contemplate 
the elimination of required reserves on non- 
personal time deposits which would also 
work in the direction of further narrowing 
competitive disparities among classes of fi- 
nancial institutions. However, this change 
would in all likelihood have to be coupled 
with the introduction of something along 
the lines of the liquidity reserve concept 
outlined below. 

Financial services: Following a phase-in 
period, all bank, thrift and financial holding 
companies could offer a full range of finan- 
cial services including securities and insur- 
ance activities subject, of course, to their 
ability to meet financial and other regula- 
tory standards associated with specific ac- 
tivities. By the same token, any financial 
holding company could, at its option, own 
insured banks, thereby becoming a bank 
holding company. As discussed later, the 
scope of financial services would be defined 
by a newly established supervisory board. 
Given the definition of financial services, in- 
dividual businesses would be free to choose 
their places on the financial landscape, and, 
over time, could shift from one category to 
another via acquisition or divestiture. 

Access to the payments system: The con- 
cepts outlined here would be compatible 
with two approaches to the question of 
access to the payments system. The first 
and more conventional approach would con- 
tinue to limit access to depositories as de- 
fined above. However, because financial 
holding companies could at their option 
own depositories, the depository affiliates of 
such a firm would in those circumstances 
have “normal” access to the payments 
system. Subject to this very important dif- 
ference, and to the evolution of policies re- 
garding efforts to better control payment 
and settlement risk, under this approach 
the Federal Reserve Banks would continue 
to provide payments services to depository 
institutions in much the fashion and under 
the same general terms as it does today. 

An important variation on this basic alter- 
native could arise in the context of efforts 
to establish something along the lines of the 
“National Electronic Payments Corpora- 
tion” described in the previous section and 
in the appendix. Specifically, such a corpo- 
rate entity could be structured in a manner 
that would permit certain financial holding 
companies to own shares in such an entity 
thereby obtaining direct access to the pay- 
ments system. Presumably, this option 
would only be available to financial holding 
companies whose payments flows were large 
and such access would also have to be cou- 
pled with some form of access to the dis- 
count window. Of course, in combination, 
access to the payments system and even lim- 
ited access to the discount window would 
also have to be conditioned on some form of 
consolidated supervisory oversight by the 
Federal Reserve. 

Liquidity reserve: All institutions that are 
major direct users of large-dollar electronic 
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payments systems would be subject to a li- 
quidity reserve requirement to be held at 
the Federal Reserve Banks. The liquidity re- 
serve would be some very small percentage 
of total exposures (on- and off-balance 
sheet). The liquidity reserve would earn a 
market rate of return and would be used as 
а working transaction balance subject to 
any evolving prudential payment risk poli- 
cies. However, there would be a strong pre- 
sumption that some fraction of the total li- 
quidity reserve would be held as a nonwork- 
ing balance available only to meet emergen- 
cy situations. 

For example, if something like the hun- 
dred or so largest banking and financial in- 
stitutions were subject to the liquidity re- 
serve requirement—keeping in mind that 
such liquidity reserves would earn a full 
market rate of interest—the total amount of 
such balances at the Fed might be in the 
area of $50 billion. Something like one-third 
of such balances might be nonworking bal- 
ances, while the remainder could be used as 
working transaction balances much as re- 
quired reserve balances are today. Indeed, 
for depository institutions that are subject 
to required reserves, the working fraction of 
the liquidity reserve could be combined with 
the traditional reserve balance for day-to- 
day operational purposes. 

The immediate result of the liquidity re- 
serve proposal would, other things being 
equal, significantly reduce intraday credit 
exposure in the payments system. But, the 
presence of such balances at the Fed would 
also mean that the system as a whole would 
have a greater store of liquidity which could 
be brought to bear in a variety of circum- 
stances, thereby providing a liquidity cush- 
ion short of the discount window. Of course, 
in case of need, the Fed would still provide 
its traditional lender of last resort function 
subject, of course, to traditional conditions. 

Access to the discount window: Access to 
the discount window could also become a 
two-tiered arrangement. For chartered and 
insured banks and thrifts, discount window 
access would remain as it is today, both in 
regard to “normal” liquidity use of the 
window and as regards seasonal and other 
special discount window access. 

However, in a context in which selective 
financial holding companies had direct 
access to the payments system via the 
equity interests in a National Payments 
Corporation, such institutions might also 
have access to the discount window in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. There would, 
however, be no presumption whatsoever 
that such firms would have “normal” access 
to the window as would be the case for 
banks, And, even extraordinary usage of the 
window would be subject to customary col- 
lateral and other terms as well as being 
granted on the premise that the liquidity re- 
serve cushion will be utilized prior to the 
discount window. 

The alternative structure 


To summarize the discussion this far, the 
exhibit following summarizes the major 
characteristics of the three classes of insti- 
tutions discussed earlier. In considering the 
exhibit, it might be most useful to focus 
first on the differences between the classes 
of institutions. For example: 

Commercial-financial conglomerates may, 
of course, engage in any commercial enter- 
prise they choose and may also engage in 
nonbank financial activities. A nonbank fi- 
nancial affiliate of a commercial concern 
might also issue certain types of noninsured 
transaction accounts, subject to appropriate 
restraints. However, commercial-financial 
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conglomerates may not own or control a 
bank or thrift, are barred from any direct 
access to the payments system and may not 
receive liquidity assistance from the central 
bank. This approach would mean—as a 
matter of logical consistency—that commer- 
cial firms that now own insured thrifts and 
nonban banks should be required to divest 
such holdings. While a very long divestiture 
period could be provided, divestiture is ideal- 
ly preferable to grandfathering. 

Financial holding companies would differ 
from commercial-financial conglomerates in 
that (1) they could not be owned by a com- 
mercial firm; (2) they could offer nonin- 
sured transaction accounts; (3) they could, 
under one alternative and at their option, 
obtain access to the large-dollar payments 
system and in that process gain limited 
access to the disount window; and, in such 
circumstance, would be subject to interest 
earning liquidity reserves. It should also be 
stressed that a financial holding company 
could also, at its option, choose to own and 
control insured banks and thrifts thereby 
voluntarily shifting its status to a bank or 
thrift holding company. By the same token, 
a financial company could be acquired by a 
commercial concern but, having done so, 
would have to forego access to the payments 
system, etc. 


THE ALTERNATIVE STRUCTURE 


Bank and thrift holding companies would 
differ in two ways from financial holding 
companies. While stil fully independent 
from commercial concerns and free to offer 
the full range of financial services they 
could—(1) own insured banks and thrifts 
which in turn would have 'normal" access 
to both the payments system and the dis- 
count window; and (2) they would be subject 
to liquidity reserves where payments flows 
were large relative to capital. Of course, and 
аз discussed later, there would be differ- 
ences in supervisory treatment of bank/ 
thrift holding companies versus purely fi- 
nancial holding companies. 

While the differences among classes of in- 
stitutions that emerge under this proposal 
are important, what is more important is 
the manner in which the framework as а 
whole departs from current arrangements. 
Looked at in that light, there are several 
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major differences which should be singled 
out: 

First, the existing legal barriers prevent- 
ing various classes of financial institutions 
from engaging in various types of financial 
activities would be largely eliminated. As a 
consequence, individual firms would be free 
to choose their own position on the finan- 
cial landscape, including exercising the 
choice to remain a traditional bank, thrift, 
etc. Of course, in order for firms to move 
into new financial enterprises, they would 
have to meet various supervisory and regu- 
latory requirements. However, affiliations 
among banks, thrifts, insurance companies, 
securities companies and other wholly fi- 
nancial firms would not be precluded as a 
matter of law. The structure would thus 
have much in common with the post-Big 
Bang environment in London as well as the 
structures in several major European coun- 
tries and the environment under consider- 
ation at present in Canada. 

Second, because commercial firms could 
not own and control insured depositories 
(even though they could own nonbank fi- 
nancial firms), the separation of “banking” 
from commerce would be better preserved 
than under current and prospective arrange- 
ments. 

Third, under appropriate and limited cir- 
cumstances, financial holding companies 
might gain access to the payments system 
and to the discount window. Such firms 
would, as part of that process, be subject to 
а degree of consolidated supervision by the 
Federal Reserve and would be subject to in- 
terest-earning liquidity reserves. 

Fourth, in one alternative, a joint Federal 
Reserve/private sector large-dollar pay- 
ments corporation would be created. Bank 
and thrift holding companies—depending on 
the уоішпе of their payments flows—would 
be required to join the Corporation while fi- 
nancial holding companies could join at 
their option. All payments made through 
the Corporation would be final and irrevoca- 
ble. 

Fifth, bank, thrift, and financial holding 
companies that are major direct users of 
large-dollar payments systems would be sub- 
ject to interest-earning liquidity reserves 
held at the Fed. 

Sixth, to a very significant degree, the 
question of where an individual firm falls on 
this financial landscape would no longer be 
a matter of chance or accident but rather a 
matter of their own choice. In that most 
fundamental sense, the system is voluntary 
even though that ultimate choice will be 
conditioned by each firm’s assessment of 
the trade-offs associated with particular 
mandatory features of one form of organiza- 
tion or the other. 

Supervisory considerations 


Needless to say, sweeping changes in the 
structure of the financial system such as 
those outlined above would—even if phased 
in over a period of time—require important 
changes in the supervisory apparatus. How- 
ever, because the system will go through a 
period of transition and evolution, it will 
not be necessary, or for that matter desira- 
ble, to immediately restructure the entire 
federal and state regulatory apparatus gov- 
erning financial institutions until some ex- 
perience is gained with the financial struc- 
ture as it unfolds. However, even during the 
transition period, certain changes would 
have to be made. Those necessary interim 
changes would include the following: 

First, the Federal bank regulatory agen- 
cies should proceed with the implementa- 
tion of risk-based capital adequacy stand- 
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ards for banking organizations. This step is 
important because it (1) makes sense on its 
merits; (2) will permit greater harmony in 
capital adequacy standards on an interna- 
tional scale; and (3) will permit authorities 
to take direct account of off-balance sheet 
activities. However, it also creates a frame- 
work in which, over time, it may be more 
possible to apply similar capital require- 
ments to similar classes of activities regard- 
less of whether those activities happen to be 
carried out in a bank, a subsidiary of a bank 
or bank holding company, or even in a non- 
bank financial entity. Moreover, such an ap- 
proach to capital adequacy—especially if ac- 
companied by “zones” above some regula- 
tory minimum—could provide a rigorous ini- 
tial set of threshold criteria that firms 
would have to pass in order to be able to 
engage in new financial services of a higher 
risk nature or profile. Ideally, this implies 
that competitive inequities growing out of 
diverse capital standards for different types 
of institutions engaged in the same func- 
tional types of activities can be narrowed 
and, in the process, the inhibitions of regu- 
lators to call for higher levels of capital also 
reduced. While reaching that ideal will not 
come quickly or easily, the necessary first 
step is to try to achieve a basic structure 
which is at least conceptually compatible 
with the goal. 

Second, the establishment of a “Financial 
Services Oversight Board" would be neces- 
sary in order to insure that the definition of 
"financial services" was uniformly applied 
to bank, thrift and financial holding compa- 
nies. Absent that commonality, a meaning- 
ful distinction between banking / finance“ 
and “commerce” could not be maintained, 
and prudential and other competitive dis- 
parities would quickly emerge between 
classes of institutions. While such an over- 
sight board could be structured in a number 
of ways, it would seem that the board 
should be comprised of the heads of the ap- 
propriate agencies, even though much of its 
work could be carried out by deputies or by 
self-regulatory organizations. Whatever its 
precise structure, it would seem very impor- 
tant to construct the board in such a way 
that decisions could be reached only by 
some formulation of a super- majority“. 

Third, any bank, thrift or financial hold- 
ing company that has access to the Fed's 
discount window and access to the large- 
dollar electronic payments system would be 
subject to a degree of consolidated supervi- 
sion by the Federal Reserve. The focus of 
such supervision would be aimed at (1) en- 
suring that activities were financial in 
nature; (2) ensuring that the institution 
maintains an appropriate degree of finan- 
cial and managerial strength consistent 
with the nature and scope of its overall ac- 
tivities; (3) ensuring that intracompany and 
affiliate transactions are consistent with law 
and regulation; (4) ensuring that broad fi- 
nancial standards, such as capital adequacy 
standards, are being satisfied by the entity 
as & whole as well as by its component parts; 
and (5) ensuring that adequate safeguards 
against excessive concentration are main- 
tained. 

For bank holding companies, these ar- 
rangements would differ from current ones 
only in that the supervisory standards and 
procedures would have to be adapted to an 
environment in which bank holding compa- 
nies are more diversified. However, in à con- 
text in which the incentives for loophole ex- 
ploitation have been appreciably narrowed, 
and in a context in which the emphasis of 
such supervision is on financial strength, 
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there should be some considerable room for 
supervisory simplification. 

For the relative handful of thrift holding 
companies that might be subject to a degree 
of supervisory oversight by the Federal Re- 
serve, the discharge of those responsibilities 
could be undertaken jointly with or perhaps 
even largely delegated to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Financial holding companies that choose 
to acquire depositories or financial holding 
companies that have direct access to large- 
dollar electronic payments systems would, 
for the first time, be subject to a degree of 
consolidated supervision by the Federal Re- 
serve. While much of that supervision 
would, de facto, be carried out in а day-to- 
day setting by present regulators, certain 
broad prudential financial standards would 
be applied to the consolidated entity by the 
Federal Reserve. 

Fourth, as implied above, the component 
parts of bank, thrift, financial, and commer- 
cial-financial holding companies would be 
subject to functional supervision as appro- 
priate, but in most respects in much the 
fashion as they are today. Thus, the pri- 
mary supervisor of а bank, a securities com- 
pany, an insurance company or other affili- 
ate would be largely unchanged except for 
the fact that all supervisory efforts will 
have to adapt to the changing financial en- 
vironment as symbolized by greater diversi- 
ty of activities on- and off-balance sheets, 
greater speed and complexity and greater 
elements of interdependency among finan- 
cial institutions. 

In summary, à change in the financial 
structure along the broad lines discussed 
earlier carries with it, by implication, the 
need to alter the supervisory system to at 
least ensure that all bank, thrift and finan- 
cial holding companies are subject to the 
same rules regarding the types of financial 
services they may engage in and to provide 
for а degree of common consolidated super- 
vision by the Federal Reserve for those 
holding companies that have access to the 
discount window and to the large-dollar 
electronic final payments system. Within 
that general framework, much of the day- 
to-day supervision can be conducted on a 
functional basis, but in time consistent su- 
pervisory standards would have to be devel- 
oped governing the specific conditions 
under which bank, thrift or financial hold- 
ing companies could engage in new financial 
activities. As experience is gained with the 
operation of the system, it will in all likeli- 
hood be possible to further adapt the super- 
visory structure in more fundamental ways. 
However, as noted above, it would probably 
be short-sighted, if not counterproductive, 
to attempt to prematurely attempt such a 
fundamental restructuring of the regulatory 
apparatus until we have a better idea as to 
how the financial system itself evolves. 

While à framework of this nature raises 
many questions that are not addressed here, 
it does seem to generally respond to the 
guiding principles mentioned on pages 33 
and 34. Indeed, while no structure can do all 
we may wish, moving in this broad direction 
provides some clear advantages relative to 
the other options available as discussed in 
Section III. However, there are drawbacks 
to the proposal; for one thing, it can raise 
questions about the monetary control proc- 
ess but, on reflection, those questions are 
there in any event; for another, the propos- 
als, in the aggregate, would reduce Federal 
Reserve payments to the Treasury; for an- 
other, it would be difficult to phase in even 
over a period of time; for another, it raises 
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some difficult questions regarding the main- 
tenance of a balance of competitive equity 
between nonbank financial companies that 
are affiliates of banks or financial holding 
companies on the one hand, and affiliates of 
commercial firms on the other; for still an- 
other, it entails a willingness to abandon 
certain time-honored traditions such as the 
separation of banking and investment bank- 
ing; and, finally, it will probably encounter 
strong political opposition from certain 
quarters. However, if we are to better ra- 
tionalize and strengthen the system, and if 
we are to build into it a greater measure of 
safety and stability, then we must have a 
goal or a target in mind that can best meet 
the blend of public and private objectives 
that are associated with the structure and 
operation of the financial system. 
Related issues 

There are at least four major related 
issues that arise in this broad context that 
have not been treated in this discussion. 
The first interstate banking. The frame- 
work suggested here can be considered inde- 
pendently of interstate although 
there is something to be said for joining the 
issues at some point. However, at present, it 
would appear that initiatives at the state 
and regional level are generating major in- 
roads to the issue of interstate banking. Per- 
mitting things to evolve in that manner for 
a period of time seems quite reasonable, es- 
pecially if those developments are accompa- 
nied by some future trigger date were set 
well into the future. 

The second issue, which was referred to in 
passing, is the matter of the status of the 
thrift industry in the face of its capital re- 
quirements. As things now stand, the acqui- 
sition of troubled thrifts by commercial 
firms—among others—is viewed by many as 
@ necessary source of capital to the indus- 
try. That, of course, would be incompatible 
with the nature of the “separation” ap- 
proach suggested here. Ideally, one would 
hope that the need for such arrangements 
could be avoided by such devices as the re- 
capitalization of the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation and by an envi- 
ronment in which banks and other financial 
firms could more readily acquire thrifts. 
However, if the capital needs of the thrift 
industry were such to necessitate some ex- 
ception, it should occur in the context of a 
very strict “thrift test" such that thrifts ac- 
quired by commercial firms would be, in 
fact, home mortgage lenders and little else. 

Third, the approach suggested brings into 
sharper focus the status of foreign banking 
entities operating in the United States. At 
the very least, it would imply that any for- 
eign entity that is a major user of the large- 
dollar payments system might be required 
to operate in the U.S. as a full banking affil- 
late of its foreign parent rather than as a 
branch, agency or Edge corporation, thus 
ensuring that capital and liquidity resources 
are available here in the United States and 
also providing for a higher level of supervi- 
sory parity, with domestic institutions 
within the United States. 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, 
these proposals do not systemically come to 
grips with these same structural, stability 
and supervisory issues on an international 
scale—at least among major financial cen- 
ters such as London, Tokyo, New York and 
a few other such centers. Every one of the 
major issues raised in this paper—ranging 
from large-dollar electronic payments, to 
access to the lender of last resort—has an 
international counterpart issue. What this 
means, of course, is that much greater har- 
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mony in structural, supervisory, accounting 
and tax policy as they apply in internation- 
al and f matters is needed 
and needed badly. That higher level of 
international harmony will not come quick- 
ly or easily. But, it will be all the more diffi- 
cult to achieve so long as our system here in 
the U.S. is in such a state of flux. Indeed, 
reforming our system in a manner that 
makes sense from an internationally com- 
petitive view is a prerequisite to dealing 
with many of these other issues. Looked at 
in this light, moving along the lines suggest- 
ed here would constitute a large step in the 
direction of establishing the conditions that 
would permit a higher degree of success in 
achieving that necessary degree of greater 
international harmony in financial struc- 
ture, supervision and stability. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The proposals set forth in this paper are 
designed to provide an overall and integrat- 
ed framework to guide the much-needed re- 
structuring of the banking and financial 
system in the United States. As such, they 
are designed more as a conceptual frame- 
work than they are as a precise legislative 
or regulatory agenda. Taken as a whole, the 
proposals rest heavily on three premises: 
first, that banking and finance ought to be 
subject to a higher degree of official super- 
vision and regulation than most other forms 
of business enterprise; second, that any 
effort aimed at reform should have as its 
primary objective measures that can work 
in the direction of enhancing the safety and 
stability of the system; and third, that ef- 
forts aimed at reform must realistically take 
account of market realities as they bear on 
competitive forces impacting classes of insti- 
tutions and activities both here and abroad. 

In considering the approach suggested 
here, it should be abundantly clear that no 
set of proposals—no matter how well-con- 
ceived—can achieve a perfect balancing of 
the many competing considerations that are 
at issue in seeking to forge a more coherent 
approach to financial market structure. 
Similarly, any approach—narrow or broad— 
will inevitably entail arbitrarily distinctions 
at the margin. However, these consider- 
ations should not stand in the way of 
moving forward with an integrated and 
comprehensive effort aimed at reform while 
recognizing that subsequent events may 
well require further refinement and adapta- 
tions. 

In that spirit, the proposals set forth in 
this paper can be summarized as follows: 

First, the approach would maintain a 
basic separation between banking and com- 
merce while permitting firms engaged in 
providing financial services to operate in a 
broad range of banking and financial prod- 
uct and service markets. That is, common 
corporate ownership of banks, thrifts, insur- 
ance companies, and securities companies 
would be permitted—subject to appropriate 
regulatory restraints—as would combina- 
tions of commercial firms and nonbank fi- 
nancial concerns. However, under no cir- 
cumstances could a commercial firm own 
and control an insured depository. On the 
other hand, securities, insurance or other fi- 
nancial concerns could own and control in- 
sured depositories, thereby becoming bank 
or thrift holding companies. The approach 
is fully consistent with the view that “banks 
are special” while at the same time sensitive 
to the market realities associated with the 
provision of financial services in a contem- 
porary setting here and abroad. 

Second, the approach recognizes that 
competitive realities require that artificial 
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distinctions between classes of financial in- 
stitutions offering functionaly similar finan- 
cial services must be narrowed, especially as 
they pertain to those financial services 
which are of particular concern from a 
public policy perspective. Accordingly, the 
proposals would: 

Eliminate the prohibition against paying 
interest on transaction deposits. 

Provide for the payment of interest on re- 
quired reserves. 

Make all transaction accounts subject to 
required reserves. 

Eliminate required reserves on nonper- 
sonal time deposits. 

Establish an interest-earning liquidity re- 
serve applicable to all major direct partici- 
pants in the large-dollar electronic pay- 
ments network. 

Broaden the class of institutions that 
have some form of direct access to the pay- 
ments mechanism and the discount window. 

Broaden the class of integrated financial 
institutions that are subject to a degree of 
consolidated official supervision by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

Third, the approach would also usher in a 
greater degree of more balanced competi- 
tion in the marketplace for banking and fi- 
nancial services. Indeed, by permitting com- 
binations of financial and banking entities 
in a setting in which commercial firms may 
continue to offer a full range of nonbank fi- 
nancial services, the thrust of competitive 
forces would be driven more by market con- 
siderations. However, all of this would take 
place in a framework in which the supervi- 
sory apparatus associated with banking and 
finance would be preserved and enhanced. 
And, it would also be possible to phase in 
such arrangements over a period of time in 
а manner not unlike that in which regula- 
tion Q ceilings were reduced and then elimi- 
nated over a period of time under the provi- 
sions of the 1980 Monetary Control Act. 

Fourth, official supervision would increas- 
ingly take account of function, not merely 
form. This goal is achieved in several ways, 
including by virtue of the steps outlined in 
the second item above. Beyond those par- 
ticular suggestions, the approach also con- 
templates: 

The adoption of risk-based capital stand- 
ards for U.S. banking organizations which 
would permit a convergence in such stand- 
ards between U.S. banks and foreign banks 
and over time would also be conceptually 
compatible with the goal of achieving a 
greater degree of convergence in capital re- 
quirements as among like classes of activi- 
ties in banks and other financial entities. 

The creation of an interagency “Financial 
Services Oversight Board” to insure, among 
other things, that a uniform definition of fi- 
nancial services is applied to all classes of 
banking and financial entities. 

That component parts of bank, thrift and 
financial holding companies would be sub- 
ject to direct supervision on a functional 
basis in much the same fashion as is the 
case today. 

That any financial organization that has 
access to the discount window and is a 
major user of the large-dollar electronic 
payments system would be subject to a 
degree of consolidated supervision by the 
Federal Reserve. 

That, as a general matter, supervisory 
standards will have to further adapt to con- 
temporary practices of banking and finan- 
cial firms. 

Fifth, taken as a whole, the proposals pro- 
vide for a high degree of choice or “volun- 
teerism” on the part of individual business 
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enterprises. That is, any firm that wishes to 
be in the business of providing banking or 
financial services has clear options available 
to it depending on how that firm weighs the 
costs and benefits of one corporate form 
versus others. Beyond that, and within each 
major category of enterprise, the firm 
would have considerable discretion—subject, 
of course, to appropriate regulatory re- 
straints—to choose the specific types and 
forms of services it might wish to provide. 
And, it would also be possible for firms to 
shift from one category to another recogniz- 
ing, of course, that shifting from the status 
of a bank holding company to a financial/ 
commercial enterprise would require 
prompt divestiture of banking interests. 

While all of the above considerations are 
important, the acid test of the approach is 
whether it would work in the direction of 
reducing systemic risk while at the same 
time leaving ample room for market disci- 
pline to play its necessary and appropriate 
role, Insofar as the stability of the system 
as a whole is concerned, there are several as- 
pects of these proposals which clearly work 
in the direction of reducing vulnerabilities. 
For example: 

The narrowing of artificial distinctions 
among classes of financial institutions 
would work in the direction of reducing in- 
hibitions on the regulatory side in calling 
for stronger prudential standards in such 
areas as capital adequacy. 

The incentives to move activities offshore 
or to the point of least supervisory purview 
would be reduced. 

The payment of interest on demand de- 
posits and reserves would reduce the incen- 
tives for intraday and day-to-day churning 
in financial markets. 

The liquidity reserve would dramatically 
increase the cushion of cash balances in the 
system, thereby reducing intraday credit ex- 
posure and providing a thicker liquidity 
cushion—short of the central bank—for in- 
dividual institutions and for the system as a 
whole. 

More open access to the payments system 
and finality of payment in large-dollar elec- 
tronic payments systems would reduce the 
systemic risks in the payments system while 
also working in the direction of isolating 
problems at their source which, in turn, 
would provide a degree of greater flexibility 
in official responses to problems if and 
when they arise. In addition, adopting the 
concept of the National Payments Corpora- 
tion would accelerate and facilitate the ef- 
forts and investments needed to strengthen 
the operational reliability of such systems 
thereby reducing the danger of destabilizing 
problems of an operational nature. 

Providing for a degree of consolidated su- 
pervision of diversified financial firms 
would appreciably narrow a major gap in 
the official supervisory network. 

In considering the factors outlined above, 
the most difficult question is not whether 
they will work in the direction of strength- 
ening the system but rather whether they 
might work too well. By that, of course, I 
mean that there is always a danger that 
they will be perceived merely as extending 
the “safety net” and thus running the risk 
that the result will be a further erosion of 
discipline in the marketplace, since market 
participants may conclude that the safety 
net will protect not just the system but all 
of its component parts, even those who have 
acted in an irresponsible or undisciplined, 
fashion. That perception, to the extent it 
does or might exist, must be changed. To 
put it directly, the freedoms contemplated 
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by the current market environment must in- 
clude the freedom to fail. And, by extension, 
the financial system must be a system in 
which discipline operates through prior re- 
straints—saying “по” to unduly risky activi- 
ties and transactions—and not by falling 
into situations in which restraint and disci- 
pline are achieved only as a by-product of 
instability and failure. 

If inhibitions about running the risks of 
permitting even large institutions to fail are 
to be reduced, we must have confidence that 
individual failures can be handled swiftly, 
effectively and with force, while not trigger- 
ing more generalized problems. Achieving 
that objective will not be easy in today’s 
highly interdependent banking and finan- 
cial markets. At the very least, it means 
that the authorities must have the informa- 
tion and the expertise to quickly fashion so- 
lutions to problem situations. Stated differ- 
ently short-term liquidity support oper- 
ations which buy time to fashion permanent 
solutions to problems must not slip into 
long-term bailouts of those responsible for 
the problem. Finally, it must be recognized 
that the initial burden of responsibility for 
the well-being of the system must lie with 
the prior restraints exercised by the man- 
е of banking and financial institu- 
tions. 

Looked at in this broad light, the propos- 
als contained in this paper may rightfully 
be viewed as building blocks, since an indis- 
pensible part of that larger objective entails 
efforts to better rationalize the system itself 
while adapting—even if slowly at first—the 
regulatory and supervisory apparatus asso- 
ciated with the system in ways that can 
foster greater strength and greater flexibil- 
ity. That process of reform and adaptation 
cannot be delayed further, for to do so 
would only increase the risk that distortions 
would magnify and raise the specter of 
coping with today’s somewhat latent prob- 
lems in a less hospitable economic and fi- 
nancial environment somewhere down the 
road. 


APPENDIX 


In the discussion of possible enhance- 
ments to the large-dollar electronic pay- 
ments systems contained in Section IV, one 
of the alternatives mentioned centered on 
the concept of a “National Electronic Pay- 
ments Corporation.” Such a concept would, 
of course, represent a major change from 
current arrangements but is deserving of se- 
rious consideration, especially if financial 
transaction volume continues to grow at 
anything resembling the experience of the 
past several years. It would, among other 
things, provide a vehicle that could more 
easily muster the hard-dollar investment 
needed to upgrade and harmonize process- 
ing systems (including backup systems), but 
it could also be structured to serve the ob- 
jectives cited on page 31 while at the same 
time complementing the proposed change in 
financial market structure outlined in Sec- 
tion V. 

While such a corporation could be struc- 
tured in any number of ways, the discussion 
which follows outlines one possible ap- 
proach for purpose of illustration. 

1. The Corporation would be jointly 
owned and operated by the Federal Reserve 
and by those banking and/or financial con- 
cerns making equity investments in the cor- 
poration. While private participants would 
have a major role in the design and oper- 
ation of the system, the Federal Reserve 
would have a majority and controlling own- 
ership interest in the Corporation because 
the Federal Reserve’s discount window ap- 
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paratus would, subject to collateral and 
other constraints, provide the backup liquid- 
ity needed to ensure payment finality. 

2. The Corporation would have a board of 
directors with the chairman and a simple 
majority of such directors drawn from the 
Federal Reserve. Private sector directors 
would be carefully selected to ensure broad 
representation by class, size and location of 
shareholding institutions. The board of di- 
rectors would have, subject to a degree of 
oversight by the Federal Reserve Board, 
broad policy-making authority ranging from 
the promulgation of policies governing mini- 
mum standards for backup facilities to pro- 
cedures governing daylight overdrafts. 

3. Payments made via the Corporation 
would be limited to transactions drawn on 
accounts at the Federal Reserve Banks, in- 
cluding funds transfers of reserve and li- 
quidity balances and transfers of book-entry 
U.S. government securities. 

4. All payments made through the Corpo- 
ration would be final and irrevocable upon 
receipt, with the Corporation and ultimate- 
ly the Federal Reserve providing the liquidi- 
ty to ensure finality. Finality of payment 
means that once institution “A” (or its cus- 
tomer) has received a payment from institu- 
tion “В,” those funds are final and irrevoca- 
ble. Thus, even if within a matter of min- 
utes the sending institution (“B” in the 
above example) failed, the receiving institu- 
tion would have “good” money and the 
problems growing out of a sudden failure 
would be concentrated at the source of the 
problem—the failed institution. Clearly this 
arrangement does not solve problems aris- 
ing from a sudden systemwide credit shock, 
but it does go a long way toward localizing a 
specific problem within the troubled or 
failed institution. 

5. The Corporation would have a large ini- 
tial equity capitalization perhaps as much 
as several hundred million dollars with cap- 
ital contributions roughly pro rata between 
the Federal Reserve and private sharehold- 
ers as a group. The initial equity investment 
in the Corporation would be used largely to 
upgrade or if necessary build a wholly new 
telecommunications network with multiple 
layers of backup and bypass capabilities 
such that operational reliability would be as 
close to fail-safe as possible. 

6. The Corporation would be profit- 
making in that transaction and account fees 
would be established such that all share- 
holders—public and private—would earn a 
“market” rate of return on their equity in- 
vestments. Assuming some market“ driven 
dividend payout ratio, the retained earnings 
of the Corporation would be used exclusive- 
ly (1) to fund research and development on 
payments technology and (2) to build con- 
tingent capital resources. 

The fee schedule adopted by the Corpora- 
tion’s board of directors would be subject to 
approval by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Needless to say, the transaction cost for 
large-dollar payments under this arrange- 
ment would be higher than they are today 
but they would, in effect, be financing a ma- 
terially better and safer system and provid- 
ing a market rate of return on equity invest- 
ments of shareholders, including the Feder- 
al Reserve Banks. 

7. The private sector would be expected to 
develop, in a fully competitive environment, 
clearing and settlement services for all class- 
es of securities, financial instruments and 
derivative financial investments except 
those funds and U.S. government securities 
transactions that can be effected directly on 
the books of the Federal Reserve Banks. To 
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the extent that these private sector provid- 
ers of such clearing and settlement services 
wish to have same day net settlement serv- 
ices on the books of the Reserve Banks, the 
rules governing such services would be es- 
tablished by the Corporation’s board of di- 
rectors, 

8. As discussed in Section V, because each 
of the private shareholders in the Corpora- 
tion would be subject to interest-earning li- 
quidity reserves the liquid resources avail- 
able to cope with problems would be materi- 
ally greater than is the case today. Indeed, 
as visualized, the cash balances of financial 
institutions on the books of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks would increase from the cur- 
rent level of $35 billion to about $85 billion. 

9. Finally, because the hub of the operat- 
ing systems would be at the Reserve 
Banks—as would the cash and securities bal- 
ances—the Reserve Banks would routinely 
have the hands-on operating experience as 
well as instant access to information needed 
to objectively and impartially solve prob- 
lems—especially problems of a liquidity or 
credit nature—if and when they arise. 

While this description of a National Elec- 
tronic Payments Corporation should be 
viewed as conceptual, it could provide the 
necessary vehicle to (1) muster the equity 
investment needed to materially upgrade 
and streamline the crucial operational sys- 
tems and backup systems needed to enhance 
the reliability and integrity of the large- 
dollar electronic payments systems; (2) 
achieve a major step forward in providing fi- 
nality of payments; (3) augment the cash 
and liquidity balances associated with the 
operation of the system; (4) provide a vehi- 
cle through which public and private insti- 
tutions can work together in securing a 
safer and more efficient payments mecha- 
nism; and (5) establish a vehicle which can 
materially reduce the susceptibility of the 
sytem to shocks whether they be operation- 
al, liquidity or credit in nature. But, in a 
larger context, these arrangements could 
also help to facilitate a generalized restruc- 
turing of the financial system as outlined in 
Section V. 


By Mr. DIXON (for himself, Mr. 
Forp, and Mr. GLENN): 

S. 1892. A bill to amend title 10, 
United States Code, and other provi- 
sions of law to maintain and improve 
the defense industrial base of the 
United States by specifying the man- 
agement responsibilities of the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
encouraging investment in emerging 
technologies and modernized produc- 
tion facilities, fostering the dedicated 
participation of private domestic 
sources, and discouraging unfair prac- 
tices by foreign sources; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE PRESERVATION ACT 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senate approved the confer- 
ence report оп H.R. 1748, the Nation- 
al Defense Authorization Act for 
Fiscal Years 1988 and 1989”. We tack- 
led and squarely addressed many 
tough issues vital to the defense pos- 
ture of the United States. Difficult 
choices were made. But as we complete 
that important effort, with the satis- 
faction that such an accomplishment 
rightfully brings, I would like to look 
to another challenge that I believe we 
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must address, and address soon—the 
condition or our defense industrial 
base and what can be done to preserve 
and strengthen it. 

The gradual erosion of the defense 
industrial base has been a source of 
growing concern within the Congress, 
the Defense Department, and industry 
since the mid-1970’s. There have been 
numerous studies and reviews by the 
Department of Defense, the General 
Accounting Office, and the industry. 
In 1980, the House Armed Services 
Committee established a defense in- 
dustrial base panel under the leader- 
ship of Representative Richard 
Ichord. The panel conducted 13 days 
of hearings, compiling 1796 pages of 
testimony that carefully cataloged the 
problem and explored the unaccept- 
able consequences for our national de- 
fense capabilities. The panel conclud- 
ed its efforts with а December 1980 
report, whose title captures the es- 
sence of the panel’s findings: “Тһе 
Ailing Industrial Base: Unready for 
Crisis". Further analyses of the loss of 
essential productive capacity, especial- 
ly at the subcontractor and supplier 
levels, could be found in the report on 
industrial responsiveness issued by the 
Defense Science Board in January 
1981. In the Senate, the Committee on 
Small Business, on which I served as a 
member of the procurement subcom- 
mittee, took the lead with hearings in 
July 1981, on deterioration of the U.S. 
Defense industrial base. 

Mr. President, clearly the problems 
and their consequences have been 
thoroughly reviewed. Just as clearly, 
however, the record reflects that 
workable solutions have proved to be 
elusive. But most disturbingly, the zeal 
within the Defense Department to 
fashion and implement workable solu- 
tions seems to have waned. That is my 
reading of one of the findings made by 
the GAO in its 1984 report entitled 
“Assessing Production Capabilities 
and Constraints in the Defense Indus- 
trial Base”. 

I believe that we are now on the 
threshold of renewed emphasis on ad- 
dressing the problems of the defense 
industrial base. Legislation which I ini- 
tially introduced in the 99th Congress 
created the position of Under Secre- 
tary of Defense for acquisition. We 
charged this senior acquisition manag- 
er for the Defense Department with 
responsibility for defense industrial 
base programs. Yesterday, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee held the 
confirmation hearing for Robert B. 
Costello, the President’s nominee to 
hold this vital post. Presently, Dr. Cos- 
tello serves as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Production and Logistics. 
In that position, he made revitaliza- 
tion of the defense industrial base one 
of his top five initiatives for action. 
His testimony affirmed that he will 
carry this priority into his new posi- 
tion, if confirmed by the Senate. 
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Mr. President, it is time that we 
move to take action. The dangers and 
the potential consequences of inaction 
continue to grow. Let me quote from 
the 1980 Defense Science Board 
report: “A soldier can survive forever 
without mail, 30 days without food, 3 
days without water, 3 minutes without 
air, but not a second without ammuni- 
tion.” That is what preserving the de- 
fense industrial base is all about. 

We must assure that the U.S. Armed 
Forces have the material needed to 
fight anywhere in the world. We must 
assure that we can supply and sustain 
our Armed Forces in conflicts of every 
intensity. We must asssure that the 
United Sttes can respond in defense of 
о allies by sending arms and materi- 
el. 

In a recent interview, retiring Army 
Chief of Staff, John Wickham, noted 
that “The Army can fight a sustained 
operation. . . (but) where we may be 
in trouble is in terms of supplies.” He 
stated that we may not have enough 
ammunition to fight. “We may not 
have enough to sustain ourselves 
beyond a month and a half, two 
months,” he said, and we would be in 
trouble until the “production base іп 
the United States builds up to flow 
in.” He also expressed concerns re- 
2 the level of our military stock- 
pile. 

There are many reasons why some 
segments of the American defense in- 
dustrial base are eroding. They are 
complex and not the fault of any 
single Government component. Ameri- 
can industry must also share in the 
blame, but industry’s participation will 
be critical to any workable solutions. 

Our tax, investment, and trade poli- 
cies will have a dramatic impact on the 
overall national industrial posture. 
The Congress is taking action on many 
of these policies. 

In February, I took the floor to call 
for a focused effort on preserving and 
rehabilitating the Nation’s defense in- 
dustrial base. Since that time I have 
sought the advice and counsel of many 
experts on these complex issues, both 
within Government and within indus- 
try. The objective was to craft a bill 
that would be a strong catalyst, a ral- 
lying point, to move us toward con- 
crete remedial action, both by the 
Congress and by the administration, a 
concerted and cooperative effort of 
legislative and executive initiatives. In- 
formal discussions were held, outlines 
of legislation developed, ideas tried 
and discarded, others retained and de- 
veloped. Discussion drafts of the bill 
followed. More comments were gener- 
ated; additional changes made. The 
“Defense Industrial Base Preservation 
Act of 1987” which I am introducing 
today, is a product of this lengthy 
process. Yet, the bill is what I 
sought—a sound point of departure, a 
catalyst for intense effort by the 
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Senate and the Department of De- 
fense aimed at effective remedial ac- 
tions to arrest the alarming course of 
deterioration and dangerous foreign 
dependency. I look forward to careful 
review of my bill during hearings by 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
and especially the defenses industry 
and technology subcommittee of 
which I am a member. It is chaired by 
my good friend from New Mexico, Мг 
BINGAMAN. To explore the important 
role that small subcontractors and 
suppliers play in the vitality of a 
healthy defense industrial base, I also 
expect to seek hearings in the Small 
Business Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Contracting, which I chair. 

Mr. President, this legislation is de- 
signed to ensure that this Nation has 
the capability to surge into production 
to meet emergency situations. We 
need to halt the debilitating trend of 
dependence on foreign suppliers for 
those parts necessary for the Defense 
of the United States. The people of 
this country need to have unwavering 
confidence that we have the ability to 
defend ourselves and our allies should 
it ever be necessary. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to Bill Montalto of the Small 
Business Committee, and Christine 
Lundregan and Matt Littlejohn of my 
staff, for the many hours of effort and 
hard work they put into this legisla- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Defense Industrial Base 
Preservation Act of 1987, along with a 
section-by-section analysis, be inserted 
into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

S. 1892 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE 

This Act may be cited as the “Defense In- 
dustrial Base Preservation Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) а strong defense industrial base in the 
United States significantly enhances the ca- 
pability of United States manufacturers and 
producers— 

(A) to develop technologically superior de- 
fense material rapidly and to produce such 
material efficlently in cost-effective quanti- 
ties during peacetime; and 

(B) to expand productive capacity rapidly 
to meet the demands of а national emergen- 
Taj a strong and responsive defense indus- 
trial base is a major deterrent to aggression 
and, thus, helps to preserve peace; 

(3) a series of studies conducted over a 10- 
year period by Congress, the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Department of De- 
fense, and others have consistently shown a 
steady, unchecked erosion of the defense in- 
dustrial base in the United States; 

(4) despite the uniformly adverse findings 
contained in the reports on such studies, the 
United States still lacks a coherent industri- 
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al base policy that is directly linked to na- 
tional security strategy; 

(5) reliable methods for assessing the 
weaknesses and strengths of the defense in- 
dustrial base have not been developed; 

(6) the development and implementation 
of an effective program for the restoration 
and maintenance of the defense industrial 
base is unlikely to occur without improved 
centralized management, 

(7) existing programs and authorities de- 
signed to restore and maintain the defense 
industrial base have received inconsistent 
and, frequently, inadequate allocations of 
resources and management attention from 
the military departments and the Defense 
Agencies because the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense has not exercised strong 
leadership in defense industrial base man- 
agement; and 

(8) procurement policies, regulations, and 
practices do not encourage— 

(A) investment in advanced manufactur- 
ing technology and modernization of manu- 
facturing facilities and equipment; 

(B) the entry of efficient producers, espe- 
cially small businesses, from the commercial 
sectors of the economy into the defense pro- 
curement market; and 

(C) continued participation of efficient 
producers in the defense procurement com- 
petitions. 

TITLE I—DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 
SEC. 101. MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Part IV of subtitle A of 
title 10, United States Code, is amended by 
inserting after chapter 169 the following 
new chapter: 

“CHAPTER 170—DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 

MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT PROGRAMS 


“Subchapter Sec. 
PCC r AA укімет». 2871 
IL. Management and Planning for 

Industrial Readiness ...................... 2881 
ПІ. Encouraging Entry Into the De- 

fense Industrial Base ..................... 2891 
IV. Defense Products Exporting As- 

sistance Program............................. 2901 
V. Unfair Foreign Competition. 2911 


“SUBCHAPTER I—DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 

“2871. Definitions 

“8 2871. Definitions 

“In this chapter: 

“(1) The term ‘foreign firm’ means a busi- 
ness entity owned or controlled by one or 
more foreign nationals or a business entity 
in which more than 50 percent of the voting 
stock is owned or controlled by one or more 
foreign nationals. 

“(2) The term ‘domestic firm’ means any 
business entity which is not a foreign firm. 

e The term ‘major defense acquisition 

' has the same meaning provided 
for such term in section 2430 of this title. 

“SUBCHAPTER II—MANAGEMENT AND 

PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIAL READI- 

NESS 
“Sec, 

“2881. Centralized guidance, analysis, and 
planning for programs affect- 
ing the defense industrial base. 

“2882. Analysis of the capability of the de- 
fense industrial base to support 
certain defense acquisition pro- 


grams, 

“2883. Planned commercial alternatives for 
military standard items. 

“2884. Improved utilization of Government- 
owned industrial plant equip- 
ment. 
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“§ 2881. Centralized guidance, analysis, and plan- 
ning for programs affecting the defense indus- 
trial base 
“The Under Secretary of Defense for Ac- 

quisition shall, subject to the authority, di- 

rection, and control of the Secretary of De- 

fense— 

“(1) provide overall policy guidance and 
direction to the military departments and 
the Defense Agencies on matters relating to 
the maintenance, expansion, and readiness 
of the industrial base of the United States; 

“(2) analyze, оп a continuing basis, the са- 
pabilities of the industrial base of the 
United States to meet national security re- 
quirements in time of peace and the require- 
ments for expanded production in time of 
war or national emergency; and 

“(3) develop plans and programs that pro- 
mote the ability of the industrial base to 
— the requirements referred to in clause 
(2). 


“8 2882. Analysis of the capability of the defense 
industrial base to support certain defense ac- 
quisition programs 
“(a) The Under Secretary of Defense for 

Acquisition shall ensure that the program 

management and acquisition plan for each 

major defense acquisition program (as de- 
fined in section 2430 of this title), and the 
program management and acquisition plan 
for any other acquisition program of the 

Department of Defense designated by the 

Under Secretary, provides for a continuing 

analysis, during the research and develop- 

ment and production phases of such pro- 
gram, of all factors that affect the capabil- 
ity of the defense industríal base to manu- 
facture the system to be acquired under 
such program and to support the mainte- 
nance of such system during the service life 
of such system. The factors to be analyzed 
shall include the following: 

"(1) The availability of essential raw ma- 
terials, special alloys, and composite materi- 


als. 
"(2) The availability of castings and forg- 
ings. 


“(3) The availability of components or es- 
sential subsystems essential for— 

“(A) the production of a system that is 
fully capable of performing its purpose; 

"(B) the maintenance and repair of such 
system; or 

“(C) the operation of such system. 

"(4) The manufacturing capacity of the 
prime contractor, subcontractors at all tiers, 
and component suppliers to maintain peace- 
time production rates and to accelerate pro- 
duction to production rates planned for 
times of national emergency. 

"(5) The availability of required produc- 
tion test equipment to assure quality. 

"(6) The identification of components or 
subsystems that are available solely from 
sources outside the United States. 

“(7) Any planned alternatives for meeting 
requirements that, during peacetime, the 
United States depends solely on sources out- 
side the United States to meet. 

“(b) The Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition shall be responsible for compil- 
ing and analyzing the data obtained under 
subsection (a) in order to insure that, in the 
case of each program referred to in such 
subsection— 

“(1) the capabilities of the industrial base 
of the United States to meet program re- 
quirements has been assessed by the mili- 
tary department or Defense Agency carry- 
ing out such program; and 

“(2) the capabilities of the industrial base 
of the United States to meet the aggregate 
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requirements for all such programs 
been assessed in the Office of the е ган 
of Defense. 


“8 2883. Planned commercial alternatives for 
military standard items 

“(а) In GENERAL.—The Secretary of each 
military department and the head of each 
Defense Agency shall— 

“(1) identify items of supply that 

“(A) are suitable substitutes for military 
standard items of supply, or suitable substi- 
tutes for subsystems or components of mili- 
tary standard items of supply, that are pro- 
jected to be unavailable from existing 
sources in quantities that are sufficient to 
meet wartime or other national emergency 
requirements; and 

“(B) are commercially available from 
sources in the United States; and 

“(2) plan for the procurement of such sub- 
stitute items of supply. 

“(b) PROGRAM COORDINATION AND OVER- 
SIGHT.—The Under Secretary of Defense for 
Acquisition shall coordinate and monitor 
the actions taken by the Secretary of a mili- 
tary department or the head of a Defense 
Agency pursuant to subsection (a). 


“§ 2884. Improved utilization of Government- 
owned industrial plant equipment 
“(а) INVENTORY.— The Secretary of each 

military department and the head of each 

Defense Agency shall prepare and maintain 

inventory records of all Government-owned 

industrial plant equipment furnished to a 

contractor by such military department or 

Defense Agency. 

"(b) EMPHASIS ON INDUSTRIAL READINESS.— 
The Secretary of each military department 
апа the head of each Defense Agency, in 
furnishing equipment to contractors, shall 
give preference to each manufacturer and 
producer who has entered into an agree- 
ment with such Secretary or head of а De- 
fense Agency to expand production of sup- 
plies and equipment in the event of war or 
other national emergency. 

"SUBCHAPTER III—ENCOURAGING 
ENTRY INTO THE DEFENSE INDUS- 
TRIAL BASE 

"Sec. 

“2891. Domestic set-aside program for the 
application of emerging tech- 
nologies. 

“2892. Procurement of critical items of 
supply. 

“2893. Recognition of planned mobilization 
sources in contract competi- 
tion. 

“2894. Recognition of production equipment 
modernization in the award 
and administration of con- 


tracts. 

“2895. Joint program agreements. 
“§ 2891. Domestic set-aside program for the appli- 

cation of emerging technologies 

“(а) SET-ASIDE AUTHORIZED.—The Secre- 
tary of each military department and the 
head of each Defense Agency is authorized 
to restrict to domestic firms the competition 
for all or a portion of a contract opportuni- 
ty to fulfill such department’s or agency’s 
requirements for material, components, or 
items of supply that are the products of, or 
are manufactured through the application 
of, an emerging technology listed pursuant 
to subsection (c). The procurement require- 
ment to be set aside under each contract so- 
licitation shall be defined on a case-by-case 
basis and shall represent not more than the 
minimum aggregate quantity necessary to 
sustain at least one domestic source deter- 
mined by the Under Secretary of Defense 
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for Acquisition to be essential to national se- 
curity. 

“(b) COORDINATION WITH UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE FOR ACQUISITION.—The 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition, 
in consultation with the Secretary of each 
military department and the head of each 
Defense Agency, shall ensure that the au- 
thority provided in subsection (a) is exer- 
cised only in connection with a coordinated 
program that provides for the support of 
the development and application of emerg- 
ing technology by domestic firms. 

“(c) EMERGING TECHNOLOGIES.—The Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition shall, 
for the purposes of subsection (a), develop, 
maintain, and publish in the Department of 
Defense Supplement to the Federal Acquisi- 
tion Regulation a list of emerging technol- 
ogies that, upon development, will substan- 
tially enhance the capabilities of the indus- 
trial base of the United States to meet na- 
tional security requirements. 

“§ 2892. Procurement of critical items of supply 


“(а) SET-ASIDE AUTHORIZED.—The Secre- 
tary of each military department and the 
head of each Defense Agency is authorized 
to restrict to domestic firms the competition 
for all or a portion of a contract opportuni- 
ty to fulfill such department’s or agency’s 
requirements for the procurement of critical 
items of supply, if such Secretary or head of 
a Defense Agency would otherwise be likely 
to procure more than 50 percent (deter- 
mined on the basis of cost) of such items in 
such fiscal year from a source or sources 
that manufacture or produce such items 
outside the United States. The procurement 
requirement to be set aside under each con- 
tract solicitation shall be defined on a case- 
by-case basis. 

"(b) MAINTAINING Domestic SOURCES.— 
The Secretary of a military department and 
the head of a Defense Agency may award a 
contract in any fiscal year, under the au- 
thority provided in section 2304(cX3XA) of 
this title, for the procurement of any criti- 
cal item of supply to a contractor that man- 
ufactures or produces such item in the 
United States if such Secretary or head of а 
Defense Agency would otherwise be likely 
to procure more than 70 percent (deter- 
mined on the basis of cost) of such items in 
such fiscal year from а source or sources 
that manufacture or produce such item out- 
side the United States. The requirements of 
section 2304(f) of this title shall apply to & 
contract awarded pursuant to this subsec- 
tion. 

“(c) MULTIPLE AWARDS To SusTAIN DOMES- 
тїс SoumRcEs.— The Secretary of a military 
department and the head of a Defense 
Agency may award more than one contract 
for the procurement of any critical item 
pursuant to one solicitation if— 

“(1) the contractor that has submitted the 
apparently successful offer in the case of 
such solicitation manufactures or produces 
such item outside the United States; 

“(2) it is necessary to award one or more 
&dditional contracts to one or more addi- 
tional contractors that manufacture or 
produce such item in the United States in 
order to ensure that at least а percentage, 
specified in the solicitation and determined 
on the basis of cost, of the items to be sup- 
plied are manufactured or produced in the 
United States; and 

“(3) the solicitation includes a statement 
that multiple contracts may be awarded as 
provided in this subsection as & result of 
such solicitation. 

d) SuBcoNTRACTING.—(1) Each solicita- 
tion issued by a military department or De- 
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fense Agency for the procurement of а 

weapon system or other item of equipment 

pach mi to a major defense acquisition pro- 
8 — 

“(А) specify any critical items of supply 
that are components of such weapon system 
or other item of equipment or are needed 
for the operation, maintenance, or repair of 
such system or equipment; 

“(B) specify, with respect to each such 
critical item of supply, the minimum per- 
centage, stated on the basis of cost, of such 
item that must be furnished by one or more 
domestic firms in connection with the per- 
formance of any contract awarded to a for- 
eign firm pursuant to such solicitation; and 

“(C) include a provision that requires each 
foreign firm submitting a bid or proposal 
pursuant to such solicitation to include in 
the bid or proposal a subcontracting plan 
that provides for one or more domestic 
firms to furnish each such critical item of 
supply at least to the extent of the percent- 
age specified in the solicitation pursuant to 
clause (B). 

“(2) In the event that a foreign firm is 
awarded a contract to which paragraph (1) 
applies, it shall be a material element of the 
performance of such contract for the for- 
eign firm to implement the subcontracting 
plan that it submitted pursuant to such 
paragraph. 

"(e) CRITICAL ITEMS ОҒ GSuPPLYy.—The 
A Secretary of Defense for Acquisition 
5. — 

“(1) determine, for the purposes of this 
section, what items of supply are critical 
items; and 

“(2) publish a list of such critical items in 
the Department of Defense Supplement to 
the Federal Acquisition Regulation. 

“8 2893. Recognition of planned mobilization 
sources in contract competition 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—In evaluating offers for 
a contract for the procurement of any item 
of supply, the Secretary of each military de- 
partment and the head of each Defense 
Agency may provide a preference to each 
domestic firm which is designated by such 
Secretary or head of an agency as a planned 
source for the procurement of such item in 
time of war or other national emergency. 

“(b) LIMITATION ON PRICE PREFERENCES.— 
If a preference provided under subsection 
(a) is stated as a price differential, the price 
differential may not exceed 10 percent. 

“(с) NOTICE OF PREFERENCE.—Any prefer- 
ence provided under subsection (a) in the 
case of a contract shall be specified in the 
contract solicitation. 


“8 2894. Recognition of production equipment 
modernization in the award and administration 
of contracts 


“(a) In GENERAL.—(1) The Secretary of 
each military department, with respect to 
each major defense acquisition program 
conducted by the department and any other 
acquisition program of such department 
designated by the Secretary, and the head 
of each Defense Agency, with respect to 
each major defense acquisition program 
conducted by such agency and any other ac- 
quisition program of such agency designated 
by the head of such agency, shall ensure 
that, to the maximum extent practicable, 
the acquisition plan provides for contract 
solicitations to include provisions which en- 
courage competing offerors to acquire, for 
utilization in the performance of the con- 
tract, modern production equipment that 
increases the productivity of the offerors. 

"(b) AUTHORIZED SOLICITATION PROVI- 
SIONS.—Contract solicitation provisions re- 
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ferred to in subsection (a) may include any 

of the following provisions: 

“(1) A price evaluation advantage, not to 
exceed 10 percent, to apply in the contract 
award determination. 

“(2) An increase, by not to exceed 10 per- 
cent, in the percentage which would other- 
wise apply in the computation of the 
amount which the Secretary of a military 
department or head of a Defense Agency is 
required to reimburse the contractor as the 
department’s or agency’s share of costs in- 
curred by the contractor for the acquisition 
of production special tooling and production 
special test equipment for use in the per- 
formance of the contract. 

“(3) A provision for the contractor to 
share in any demonstrated cost savings that 
are attributable to increased productivity 
resulting from the following contractor ac- 
tions not required by the contract: 

“(A) The acquisition and utilization of 
modern production equipment for the per- 
formance of the contract. 

„B) The utilization of other manufactur- 
ing technology improvements in the per- 
formance of the contract. 

“8 2895. Joint program agreements 
“The Secretary of Defense, with the prior 

approval of the Attorney General, may ap- 
prove any joint program agreement entered 
into by two or more domestic firms for the 
purpose of carrying out а research and de- 
velopment or manufacturing program utiliz- 
ing emerging technologies or advanced man- 
ufacturing technology in ways that enhance 
the defense industrial base. The Under Sec- 
retary of Defense for Acquisition shall 
ensure that such program is coordinated 
with other programs carried out by the De- 
partment of Defense that maintain the de- 
fense industrial base and shall make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary regarding the 
approval or disapproval of any joint pro- 
gram agreement proposed pursuant to this 
section. 

“SUBCHAPTER IV—DEFENSE PROD- 
UCTS EXPORTING ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAM 

“Бес. 

“2901. Definitions. 

“2902. K 

“2903. Cooperative agreements. 

“2904. Limitation. 

“2905. Distribution. 

“2906. Regulations. 


“8 2901. Definitions 


“In this subchapter: 

“(1) The term ‘eligible entity’ means any 
of the following: 

“(А) A State. 

“(B) A local government. 

“(C) A private, nonprofit organization. 

“(2) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Defense or any executive agent 
designated by the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition. 

“(3) The terms ‘State’ and ‘local govern- 
ment’ have the same meanings as are pro- 
vided in section 6302 of title 31. 


“§ 2902. Purposes 

“The purposes of the program authorized 
by this subchapter are— 

“(1) to provide assistance by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to eligible entities furnish- 
ing technical assistance to business entities 
on matters relating to the export of de- 
fense-related products and services; and 

“(2) to assist eligible entities in the pay- 
ment of the costs of— 

“(A) establishing and carrying out new 
technical assistance programs on matters re- 
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lating to the export of defense-related prod- 
ucts and services; and 

“(В) maintaining existing technical assist- 
ance programs on such matters. 

“8 2903. Cooperative agreements 

“(a) AUTHORITY To ENTER INTO AGREE- 
MENTS.—The Secretary, in accordance with 
the provisions of this subchapter, may enter 
into cooperative agreements with eligible 
entities to carry out the purposes of this 
subchapter. 

"(b) REQUIRED PROVISIONS.—Under any 
such cooperative agreement, the eligible 
entity shall agree to sponsor programs to 
furnish technical assistance to business enti- 
ties and the Secretary shall agree to defray 
not more than one-half of the eligible enti- 
ty's cost of furnishing such assistance under 
such programs. 

"(c) REGIONAL PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS.— 
In entering into cooperative agreements 
under subsection (a), the Secretary shall 
ensure that at least one technical assistance 
program is carried out in each Department 
of Defense contract administration services 
region during each fiscal year. 

"8 2904. Limitation 


“The value of the assistance furnished by 
the Secretary to any eligible entity to carry 
out а technical assistance program under а 
cooperative agreement under this subchap- 
ter during any fiscal year may not exceed 
$150,000. 

"B 2905. Distribution 

"(a) FISCAL YEARS 1989 AND 1990.—(1) 
During a fiscal year specified in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall reserve the applica- 
ble percentage prescribed in paragraph (2), 
out of funds appropriated to carry out this 
subchapter in such fiscal year, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing assistance pursuant to co- 
operative agreements entered into under 
section 2903 of this title with eligible enti- 
ties which have carried out a technical as- 
sistance program on matters referred to in 
section 2902 before such fiscal year. The 
Secretary may use the remainder of such 
funds during such fiscal year for the pur- 
pose of furnishing assistance pursuant to co- 
operative agreements entered into under 
such section 2903 with eligible entities 
which have not carried out а technical as- 
sistance program on such matters before 
such fiscal year. 

"(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1), 
the applicable percentage during fiscal 
years 1989 and 1990 is 75 percent. 

"(3) This subsection shall not apply with 
respect to any amount appropriated to carry 
out this subsection in any fiscal year in 
excess of $3,000,000. 

"(b) FISCAL YEARS AFTER YEAR 1990.— 
During any fiscal year after fiscal year 1990, 
the Secretary shall allocate assistance under 
this subchapter in accordance with such co- 
operative agreements as the Secretary 
enters into pursuant to section 2903 of this 
title. 

"(c) DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE AMONG 
Recions.—If the amount appropriated to 
carry out this subchapter in fiscal year 1989 
or 1990 exceeds $3,000,000, the Secretary 
shall allocate an equal share of the total 
amount of the funds available for assistance 
under this subchapter to each Department 
of Defense contract administration services 
region. If, in any such fiscal year, there is 
ап insufficient number of satisfactory pro- 
posals for cooperative agreements in а 
region to allow effective use of the funds al- 
located to that region, the funds remaining 
with respect to that region shall be reallo- 
cated among the remaining regions. 
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“8 2906. Regulations 
The Secretary of Defense shall prescribe 
regulations to carry out this subchapter. 


"SUBCHAPTER V—UNFAIR FOREIGN 
COMPETITION 


“Sec. 

“2911. Suspension and debarment for engag- 
ing in an unfair trade practice. 

“2912. Liquidated damages for violations of 
licensing agreements. 


“§ 2911. Suspension and debarment for engaging 
in an unfair trade practice 

„a) FrwDiNGS.—The Congress finds that 
the commission of any of the following acts 
by а contractor, whether а domestic firm or 
а foreign firm, may indicate а lack of busi- 
ness integrity or business honesty that seri- 
ously and directly affects the responsibility 
of the contractor to perform any contract 
awarded by the Federal Government or a 
subcontract under such a contract: 

“(1) An unfair trade practice, as deter- 
mined by the International Trade Commis- 
sion. 

“(2) A violation of any agreement of the 
Coordinating Committee on Export Con- 
trols or any similar bilateral export control 
agreement, as determined by the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

“(3) A false certification concerning the 
foreign content of an item of supply, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Defense. 

“(b) SUSPENSION OR DEBARMENT AUTHOR- 
ітЕр.-Апу contractor that has committed 
any act referred to in subsection (a) may be 
suspended for a period of 12 months and 
may be debarred for a period not to exceed 
36 months if such violation— 

“(1) is likely to have a serious adverse 
effect on the defense industrial base of the 
United States; or 

“(2) is likely to have a less than serious 
effect on the defense industrial base of the 
United States but is the latest instance of a 
pattern of business activities of such con- 
tractor that cumulatively might significant- 
ly contribute to the deterioration of the de- 
fense industrial base. 

“(с) WarvER.—The Secretary of a military 
department or the head of a Defense 
Agency may award a contract for supplies or 
services to a contractor suspended or de- 
barred under subsection (b) or approve an 
award of a subcontract under such a con- 
tract to such contractor if the Secretary of 
Defense has determined that the vital de- 
fense interests of the United States will be 
harmed unless the supplies or services are 
procured from such contractor. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

“(1) The term ‘debar’ means to exclude a 
contractor from Government contracting 
and Government-approved subcontracting 
for a reasonable period. 

“(2) The term ‘suspend’ means to disquali- 
fy a contractor temporarily from Govern- 
ment contracting and Government-ap- 
proved subcontracting. 


“§ 2912. Liquidated damages for violations of li- 

censing agreements 

“(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary of De- 
fense shall prescribe the form and manner 
of use of a clause to be included in each li- 
censing agreement entered into between a 
domestic firm and a foreign firm for the 
purpose of performing any contract award- 
ed by the Department of Defense or any 
subcontract at any tier under such a con- 
tract. Such clause shall provide for the pay- 
ment of liquidated damages to the United 
States by the foreign firm for any breach of 
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the licensing agreement by such foreign 
firm. 

“(b) Deposit оғ PAYMENTS INTO MANTEC 
PROGRAM Funp.—Any liquidated damages 
paid to the United States pursuant to a 
clause prescribed under subsection (a) shall 
be available to the Department of Defense 
for the conduct of projects under the De- 
partment of Defense Manufacturing Tech- 
nology program.". 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The tables 
of chapters at the beginning of such part 
and such subtitle are each amended by in- 
serting after the item relating to chapter 
169 the following: 

“170. Defense Industrial Base Manage- 

ment and Support Programs 2871”. 

SEC. 102. EXPANSION OF THE MANUFACTURING 
TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 

Funds appropriated for the use of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and 
Defense Agencies of the Department of De- 
fense for procurement in each of fiscal 
years 1989, 1990, and 1991 shall be available 
to the Secretary of Defense to carry out the 
Department of Defense Manufacturing 
Technology program in the following 
amounts: 

(1) For fiscal year 1989, М of one percent 
of such funds. 

) For fiscal year 1990, %o of one percent 
of such funds. 

(3) For fiscal year 1991, % of one percent 
of such funds. 

SEC 103, EXPANSION OF THE INDUSTRIAL MODERN- 
IZATION INCENTIVES PROGRAM 

Funds appropriated for the use of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force, and 
Defense Agencies of the Department of De- 
fense for procurement in each of fiscal 
years 1989, 1990, and 1991 shall be available 
to the Secretary of Defense to carry out the 
Department of Defense Industrial Modern- 
ization Incentives program in the following 
amounts: 

(1) For fiscal year 1989, % of one percent 
of such funds. 

(2) For fiscal year 1990, %о of one percent 
of such funds. 

(3) For fiscal year 1991, % of one percent 
of such funds. 

SEC. 104. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE DEFENSE PRODUCTS EX- 
PORTING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

There is authorized to be appropriated for 
each of the fiscal years 1989, 1990, and 1991, 
the sum of $5,000,000 to carry out the De- 
fense Products Exporting Assistance pro- 
gram under subchapter III of chapter 170 
(as added by section 101(a)). 

SEC. 105. PROCUREMENT OF MACHINE TOOLS BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
after section 2409 the following new section: 
“8 2410. Procurement of machine tools 

“(а) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), the head of an agency may 
not procure machine tools manufactured in 
whole or in part outside the United States. 

"(b) Warver.—The head of an agency may 
waive the prohibition in subsection (a) in 
the case of any contract for the procure- 
ment of machine tools referred to in such 
subsection if— 

“(1) the head of such agency determines, 
that— 

"(A) no such tools are manufactured in 
the United States; or 

“(В) the manufacturers or other suppliers 
of machine tools manufactured in the 
United States are unable to supply, on a 
timely basis, sufficient quantities of such 
tools to meet the agency's needs; or 
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“(2) the tools are not to be used in any fa- 
cility owned or otherwise under the control 
of the Federal Government, 

“(c) APPLICABILITY.—This section applies 
only to machine tools specified in the Feder- 
al supply classes for metalworking machin- 

ery numbered 3405, 3408, 3410 through 

3419, 3426, 3433, 3438, 3441 through 3443, 

3445, 3446, 3448, 3449, 3460, and 3461. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS.—In this section: 

“(1) The term ‘head of an agency’ has the 
same meaning as is provided in section 2302 
of this title. 

“(2) The term ‘United States’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United 
States.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—The table 
of sections at the beginning of such chapter 
is amended by inserting after the item relat- 
ing to section 2409 the following: 

“2410. Procurement of machine tools.“. 

(c) EFFECTIVE Date.—_The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall take effect 
with respect to contracts for the procure- 
ment of machine tools awarded by an 
agency named in section 2303 of title 10, 
United States Code, on or after October 1, 
1989. 

TITLE II—INVOLVEMENT OF MILI- 
TARY FACTORIES, ARSENALS, AND 
DEPOTS IN INDUSTRIAL READINESS 

SEC. 201. REVISION OF AUTHORITY TO MANUFAC- 

TURE ARMY AND AIR FORCE SUP- 
PLIES AT FACTORIES, ARSENALS, AND 
DEPOTS OWNED BY THE UNITED 
STATES 

(a) MANUFACTURE OF ARMY SUPPLIES.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 4532 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

"(aX1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary of the Army shall procure 
supplies needed for the Department of the 
Army from private sector sources that man- 
ufacture or produce such supplies in pri- 
vately owned facilities located in the United 
States. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Army may have 
supplies needed by the Department of the 
Army made in factories or arsenals owned 
by the United States to the extent that— 

(A) it is necessary, by reason of the inad- 
equacy or unavailability of private sector 
sources of such supplies in the United 
States, to make the supplies in those facto- 
ries or arsenals in order to maintain an ade- 
quate industrial capacity in the United 
States to meet the needs of the Army for 
such supplies їп time of war or other nation- 
al emergency; and 

"(B) those factories and arsenals can 
make the supplies on an economical basis 
determined in accordance with a cost eval- 
uation formula prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense for the purpose of this para- 
graph.". 

(b) MANUFACTURE OF AIR Force Sur- 
PLIES.—Subsection (a) of section 9532 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(аХ1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary of the Air Force shall pro- 
cure supplies needed for the Department of 
the Air Force from private sector sources 
that manufacture or produce such supplies 
in privately owned facilities located in the 
United States. 

“(2) The Secretary of the Air Force may 
have supplies needed by the Department of 
the Air Force made in factories, arsenals, or 
depots owned by the United States to the 
extent that— 

“(А) it is necessary, by reason of the inad- 
equacy or unavailability of private sector 
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sources of such supplies in the United 
States, to make the supplies in those facto- 
ries, arsenals, or depots in order to maintain 
an adequate industrial capacity in the 
United States to meet the needs of the Air 
Force for such supplies in time of war or 
other national emergency; and 

"(B) those factories, arsenals, or depots 
can make the supplies on an economical 
basis, determined in accordance with a cost 
evaluation formula prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the purpose of this para- 
graph.”. 

(с) EFFECTIVE Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall take 
effect with respect to supplies procured by 
the Army and the Air Force on or after Oc- 
tober 1, 1989. 

“DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE PRESERVATION 

Аст оғ 1987” 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1. Short Title.—This section estab- 
lishes the bill's citation as the “Defense In- 
dustrial Base Preservation Act of 1987". 

Section 2. Findings.—This section enunci- 
ates a series of Congressional findings relat- 
ing to the defense industrial base. The first 
Congressional finding recognizes that the 
overall health of the defense industrial base 
enhances the capability of American indus- 
try to effectively meet the Nation's defense 
requirements in both peacetime and nation- 
al emergency. In peacetime, a strong indus- 
trial base will substantially improve indus- 
try's capability to develop technologically 
superior defense material as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and then to produce such material in 
cost-effective quantities. 

During national emergency, a strong in- 
dustrial base will significantly contribute to 
industry's ability to rapidly expand its pro- 
ductive capacity to meet the Nation's ex- 
panded requirements for defense materiel. 
The second Congressional finding recog- 
nizes that a strong defense industrial base 
is, itself, а major deterrent to aggression 
and, thus, helps to preserve peace. The next 
series of Congressional findings catalogue 
many of the reasons why the erosion of the 
Nation's defense has continued, despite an 
exhaustive analysis of the problem by the 
Congress, the GAO, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and many in the private sector. 

The section specifically notes the absence 
of & coherent industrial base policy linked 
to national security strategy, that is, some 
definition of the defense material require- 
ments that industry will be expected to ful- 
fill in time of national emergency. It also 
notes the absence of reliable techniques for 
assessing its weaknesses and strengths. Fur- 
ther, it notes that defense industrial base 
programs have suffered from inconsistent 
and, frequently inadequate resources and 
management attention due to the absence 
of а high-level management focal point 
within the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense. Finally, the section notes that cur- 
rent procurement policies, regulations, and 
practices fail to encourage investment in ad- 
vanced manufacturing technologies and 
modernization of manufacturing facilities 
and equipment by those already within the 
defense industrial base, and may discourage 
the entry of efficient producers, especially 
small businesses, ffom the commercial sec- 
tors of the economy. 


TITLE I—DEFENSE INDUSTRIAL BASE 
Section 101. Maintenance and Improve- 
ment of the Defense Industrial Base.— This 
section creates а new Chapter 170, Defense 
Industrial Base Management and Support 
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Programs, in Title 10 of the United States 
Code. For the first time, a focal point for 
Congressional policy relating to this impor- 
tant subject has been created. The new 
chapter is divided into five subchapters. 
Subchapter I is entitled “Definitions”. Sub- 
chapter II is entitled “Management and 
Planning for Industrial Readiness”. Sub- 
chapter III is entitled “Encouraging Entry 
into the Defense Industrial Вазе”. Subchap- 
ter IV is entitled "Defense Products Export- 
ing Assistance Program", Subchapter V is 
entitled “Unfair Foreign Competition". 
Management and Planning for Industrial 
Readiness 


Subchapter II &dds four new sections, 
2881-2884, to Title 10.—Section 2881 (Cen- 
tralized guidance, analysis and planning for 
programs affecting the defense industrial 
base) specifles the authority of the Under 
Secretary of Defense for Acquisition regard- 
ing overall management of defense industri- 
al base programs. The purpose of this sec- 
tion is to create the management focal point 
within the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, which many have suggested is organi- 
zationally essential to effectively arrest the 
deterioration of the defense industrial base. 
Section 2882 (Analysis of the capability of 
the defense industrial base to support cer- 
tain defense acquisition programs) is de- 
signed to inject on-going defense industrial 
base analysis and planning into the manage- 
ment plans for major defense acquisition 
programs, something that has heretofore 
been lacking. 

The analyses requires that industrial base 
considerations are addressed throughout 
the program's full cycle from initial design 
for producibility through maintainability 
with minimum unique repair parts. The sec- 
tion also seeks to assure that the “vertical” 
analysis conducted on & program-by-pro- 
gram basis by the individual Military Serv- 
ices are also analyzed on a cross-Service 
basis. The GAO found that such a “horizon- 
tal" analysis was essential to provide a truly 
accurate picture of the demands that might 
be placed on the defense industrial base in a 
national emergency. Again, the Office of 
the Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisi- 
tion has been selected as the logical focal 
point for such а DOD-wide look. 

Section 2883 (Planned commercial alter- 
natives for military standard items) provides 
а statutory basis for, and Congressional en- 
couragement of, the program to identify 
commercial sector substitutes for military 
standard items of supply, produced in the 
United States. The program looks at end 
items, subsystems, and components. Again, 
the section accords а coordination role to 
the Office of the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition. Section 2884 (Im- 
proved utilization of Government-owned in- 
dustrial plant equipment). This section also 
provides a statutory basis for, and Congres- 
sional encouragement of, the program 
which will provide industrial plant equip- 
ment to selected government contractors. 
The section seeks to place additional em- 
phasis on the allocation of such equipment 
to enhance the capacity of contractors to 
“surge” production in a national emergency. 


Encouraging Entry into the Defense 
Industrial Base 
Subchapter III adds five additional sec- 
tions, 2891-2895, to Title 10.—Section 2891 
(Domestic set-aside program for the applica- 
tion of emerging technologies) provides the 
authority to set-aside up to 55 percent of 
the procurements for materials or compo- 
nents developed from “emerging technol- 
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ogies" to domestic companies. The objective 
of this provision is to permit the Defense 
Department to stimulate the growth of com- 
panies investing in technological advances 
important to the Nation’s defense. The 
Under Secretary of Defense for Acquisition 
is charged with the coordination of this pro- 
gram, and the specification of the technol- 
ogies eligible for the program. 

Section 2892 (Procurement of critical 
items of supply) establishes an array of 
flexible authorities pertaining to the pro- 
curement of items of supply designated as 
“critical” by the Under Secretary of De- 
fense for Acquisition. Under the authority 
provided by Section 2892(a) (Set-aside Au- 
thorized), procurements of critical items 
may be set-aside for exclusive competition 
among domestic sources, upon a finding 
that such restricted competition is essential 
to maintain domestic sources. The section 
also authorizes both noncompetitive award 
and multiple award contracts to assure do- 
mestic sources for critical items. If a mili- 
tary department or a Defense Agency would 
otherwise have to be dependent on non-do- 
mestic sources for more than 70 percent of 
its requirements in a given fiscal year, under 
the authority of Section 2892(b) (Maintain- 
ing Domestic Sources), an award may be 
made on a noncompetitive basis to maintain 
a domestic source of supply. 

To provide adequate safeguards in the use 
of this “sole source” authority, the contract- 
ing agency is required to comply with the 
stringent justifications and approvals de- 
manded by the Competition in Contracting 
Act of 1984. Under Section 2892(c) (Multiple 
Awards to Sustain Domestic Sources), a con- 
tact requirement may be split between a for- 
eign source and a domestic source, in order 
to maintain a domestic supplier. Finally, 
under the authority of Section 2992(d) 
(Subcontracting), a foreign firm awarded a 
contract for a weapon system that includes 
designated critical items of supply could be 
required to subcontract to domestic sources 
a specified percentage of the production of 
the designated critical items. 

Section 2893 (Recognition of planned mo- 
bilization sources in contract competition) 
authorizes an advantage in contract compe- 
titions to a “planned producer”, that is, a 
contractor that has agreed to be “surge” 
producer for one or more designated items 
in times of national emergency. Under the 
authority of this section, the contracting 
agency may accord the planned producer a 
price advantage “not to exceed 10 percent” 
of the otherwise lowest offer. Section 2894 
(Recognition of production equipment mod- 
ernization in the award and administration 
of contracts) provides the authority to es- 
tablish a variety of incentives to encourage 
contractors to invest in modernized produc- 
tion plant equipment and to utilize various 
manufacturing technology improvements. 

Section 2894(a) (Recognition in Contract 
Award Decisions) provides the contracting 
agencies with broad authority to consider 
production equipment modernization pro- 
posals from the competing contractors 
during the process of selecting the winning 
contractor. The provision specifically au- 
thorizes a price evaluation advantage of not 
more than 10 percent. Section 2894(b) (Rec- 
ognition during contract performance) au- 
thorizes a contracting agency to permit a 
contractor to share in cost savings attributa- 
ble to improved productivity resulting from 
the contractor’s installation of modernized 
production equipment or the application of 
improved manfacturing technology. Section 
2895 (Joint Program Agreements) provides 
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domestic businesses engaged in research and 
development or manufacturing activities re- 
lating to the use of “emerging technologies” 
or the advancement of manufacturing tech- 
nologies with protection from what would 
otherwise be antitrust violations. Any agree- 
ment among eligible firms must be approved 
by the Attorney General. 


Defense Products Exporting Assistance 
Program 

Subchapter IV, which consists of Sections 
2901 through 2906 of Title 10, establishes a 
cooperative agreement program to provide 
assistance to American companies seeking 
to market their defense products to foreign 
nations. Small businesses are the likely ben- 
eficiary of this new program, which has 
been modeled after the successful Procure- 
ment Technical Assistance Cooperative 
Agreement Program, Chapter 142 of Title 
10, which was established in the Depart- 
ei of Defense authorization act for FY 


Unfair Foreign Competition 


Subchapter V adds two new sections, 2911 
and 2912, to Title 10.—Section 2911 (Suspen- 
sion and debarment for engaging in unfair 
trade practices) recognizes a series of unfair 
trade practices as activity that strongly indi- 
cates a lack of business integrity or business 
honesty that seriously and directly affects 
that present responsibility of a prospective 
Government contractor or a prospective 
subcontractor to a Government contractor. 
A prospective subcontractor to a Govern- 
ment contractor. A prospective contractor 
must be determined to be “responsible” in 
order to be eligible for the award of a con- 
tract. Similarly, a Government contractor 
may only make subcontract awards to “ге- 
sponsible” subcontractors. The section rec- 
ognizes the following as causes for “suspen- 
sion” or “debarment”: (1) a finding by the 
International Trade Commission that the 
firm engaged in unfair trade practices; (2) a 
finding by the Commerce Department that 
& firm has violated the agreements of the 
Coordinating Committee on Export Con- 
trols (COCOM) or any similar bilateral 
export control agreement; or (3) a finding 
by the Defense Department that a firm has 
furnished а false certification concerning 
the foreign content of an item of supply. 

Upon any of the enumerated findings, the 
firm may be suspended for а period of 12 
months, and subsequently be debarred for a 
period not to exceed 36 months, depending 
upon the seríousness of the adverse impacts 
on the defense industrial base flowing from 
these business activities. An opportunity for 
& hearing in accordance with Subpart 9.4 
(Debarment, Suspension, and Ineligibility) 
of the Federal Acquisition Regulation would 
be afforded to the firm. The section pro- 
vides a waiver authority in the event that 
"vital defense interests" will be harmed 
unless the Defense Department can obtain 
the supplies or services of & suspended or 
debarred firm. 

Section 2912 (Liquidated Damages for Vio- 
lations of Licensing Agreements) requires 
the payment of liquidated damages to the 
U.S. Government by а nondomestic firm 
that is found to have violated & licensing 
agreement with а domestic DOD contractor 
or subcontractor. The provision authorizes 
the payment of such sums into the DOD ac- 
count for the Manufacturing Technology 
(MANTEC) Program. This program, which 
is substantially strengthened by the bill 
seeks to foster the practical application of 
new technology designed to enhance the 
“producibility” of military hardware. 
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Section 102. Expansion of the Manufac- 
turing Technology Program.—This section 
assures consistent funding for the Manufac- 
turing Technology (MANTEC) Program 
throughout all segments of the Defense De- 
partment over the next three fiscal years, 
FY 1989-FY 1991. The MANTEC Program 
has a demonstrated track record for the de- 
velopment and practical application of man- 
ufacturing technologies which have made 
major improvements in the productivity, 
quality, and responsiveness of the defense 
industrial base. This is accomplished by 
specifying the MANTEC Program funding 
authorization as a percentage of the pro- 
curement budgets for the Military Services 
and the Defense Agencies. In the past, 
budgetary support for the MANTEC Pro- 
gram has not been consistent among the 
various elements of DOD, having taken a 
backseat to the drive for the development 
and production of a large array of new 
weapons systems. In addition to assuring 
consistent funding for the program, the sec- 
tion assures some growth by gradually in- 
creasing the applicable percentages. 

Section 103. Expansion of the Industrial 
Modernization Incentives Program.—This 
section assures consistent funding for the 
Industrial Modernization Incentives (IMIP) 
Program over FY 1989 through FY 1991. 
The objective of this program is to provide 
contractual incentives to contractors and 
subcontractors to invest in modern produc- 
tion equipment that will substantially 
expand their productivity, and in the long- 
haul decrease the cost of production for 
major weapons systems as well as for com- 
ponents and spare parts. As in the case of 
the MANTEC Program, the budgetary sup- 
port for the IMIP Program has not been 
consistent among the various Military Serv- 
ices or the major Defense Agencies. Again, 
the solution is to authorize IMIP funding as 
а percentage of the procurement budgets 
for the Military Services and the Defense 
Agencies, with gradually increasing percent- 
ages for FY 90 and 91. This should assure 
adequate funding of the program to fully 
capitalize on the program at both the prime 
contractor and subcontractor levels across a 
broader range of potential projects. 

Section 104. Authorization of Appropria- 
tions for the Defense Products Exporting 
Assistance Program.—This section author- 
izes $5 million in each of the next three 
fiscal years, FY 1989-FY 1991, to support 
the Defense Products Exporting Technical 
Assistance Program established under Sub- 
chapter III of the bill, as previously de- 
scribed. 

Section 105. Procurement of Machine 
Tools by the Department of Defense.—This 
section enacts into permanent law a provi- 
sion contained in the last appropriation’s 
act covering the Department of Defense and 
relating to the procurement of machine 
tools. Essentially, the provision prohibits 
the Defense Department from procuring 
certain classes of defense production-sensi- 
tive machine tools for use in various Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities from nondomestic 
sources. The objective of the provision is to 
assure a domestic source of supply for the 
specified types of machine tools, which have 
been determined to be critical to defense 
production. The restriction may be waived if 
no domestic source of supply is available or 
capable of meeting the Government’s re- 
quirements in the time specified. 
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TITLE II—INVOLVEMENT OF MILITARY FACTO- 
RIES, ARSENALS, AND DEPOTS IN INDUSTRIAL 
READINESS 
Section 201. Revision of Authority to 

Manufacture Army and Air Force Supplies 

at Factories, Arsenals, and Depots Owned 

by the United States.—This section amends 

Section 4532(a) and Section 9532(a) of Title 

10, United States Code, pertaining to the 

use of Government-owned facilities for the 

manufacture of supplies needed by the 

Army and the Air Force. Section 201 of the 

bill establishes a statutory preference for 

relying upon domestic business concerns, 
utilizing privately owned facilities located in 
the United States, to produce supplies re- 
quired by the Military Services. Under the 
proposed amendments, Government-owned 
facilities could continue to be used to 
produce needed supplies in order to main- 
tain an adequate industrial capacity in the 
United States, if domestic business concerns 
were either not capable or not interested in 
performing contracts to furnish such sup- 
plies. The proposed amendments would 
maintain the current statutory requirement 
that a Government-owned facility, even if 
operated by private sector contractor, would 
have to demonstrate its ability to produce 
such supplies on an economical basis. The 
amendment would require that the Secre- 
tary of Defense prescribe a cost evaluation 

formula for the purpose of making such a 

determination. 


By Mr. BUMPERS: 

S. 1893. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1986 to extend the 
individual income tax rates in effect in 
1987 for 3 years but to provide cost-of- 
living adjustments in such rates, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. BUMPERS on 
this legislation appear elsewhere in 
today’s RECORD.) 


By Mr. CRANSTON (for him- 
self, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 
DECONCINI, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. DASCHLE, and 
Mr. STEVENS): 

S. 1896. A bill to authorize the Viet- 
nam Women’s Memorial Project, Inc., 
to construct a statue in honor and rec- 
ognition of the women of the United 
States who served in the Vietnam con- 
flict; to the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

VIETNAM WOMEN’S MEMORIAL PROJECT 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, I am introducing today S. 
1896, a bill to authorize the Vietnam 
Women’s Memorial Project [VWMP] 
to erect a statue of a woman veteran 
at the Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
[VVM] site in Washington, DC. Join- 
ing me in this effort are my colleagues 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA], Arizo- 
na [Mr. DeConcrn1], and West Virgin- 
ia [Mr. RocKEFELLER], and the Sena- 
tors from North Dakota [Mr. Bun- 
DICK], from South Dakota [Mr. 
DASCHLE] and from Arkansas [Mr. STE- 
VENS]. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
legislation is to authorize the estab- 
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lishment of a statue of a servicewoman 
at the УУМ. As а supporter of the 
VWMP since it began in 1984 and as a 
charter member of its Congressional 
Advisory Panel, I have great admira- 
tion and respect for the commitment, 
effort, and fine work of the individuals 
associated with the VWMP. Support- 
ers of the project have made substan- 
tial gains in obtaining the necessary 
approval for the statue and have 
gained the wide support of organiza- 
tions including the Vietnam Veterans' 
Memorial Fund, The American Legion, 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled American Veterans, Vietnam 
Veterans of America, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, the Re- 
serve Officers Association, the Jewish 
War Veterans, the American Nurses 
Association, the Association of Critical 
Care Nurses, and the Association of 
Operating Room Nurses. Unfortunate- 
ly, their efforts have recently been 
stymied. 

Earlier this year, Secretary of the 
Interior Donald P. Hodel concluded 
that the VWMP’s proposal did not 
need special legislative authorization— 
that the public law which authorized 
construction of the VVM was suffi- 
cient because the statue would be an 
addition to the VVM and not a sepa- 
rate memorial—and endorsed the 
project. Indeed, section 1 of that law— 
Public Law 96-297—specifically dic- 
tates the memorialization is in “honor 
and recognition of the men and 
women * * * who served in the Viet- 
nam war." With Secretary Hodel’s 
support, and the support of every 
major veterans organization and sever- 
al Members of Congress, the VWMP’s 
proposal was presented to the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts [CFA] for consid- 
eration. Despite the strong support for 
the project, late last month the CFA 
turned down the proposal. 

Mr. President, I am deeply disap- 
pointed that the CFA decided to reject 
the VWMP proposal and, in so doing, 
has so unfairly slighted the coura- 
geous and invaluable efforts of the 
women of this Nation who served in 
Vietnam. 

The Vietnam Veterans Memorial, 
during its 5-year history, has served as 
an emotional focal point for Vietnam 
veterans and the Nation as а whole. 
The wall also serves as a historical ref- 
erence point, educating those too 
young to remember the Vietnam con- 
flict about the sacrifices made by 
those who served. Women who served 
in and with our Armed Forces have 
done so with honor, strength, and 
commitment, yet they are often over- 
looked when our Nation recognizes its 
veterans. Women veterans are still 
much less likely than their male coun- 
terparts to use veterans' benefits such 
as home loan guaranties and VA 
health care—in part because they are 
not aware that such benefits are avail- 
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able. Statuary representation of the 
10,000 women who served in Viet- 
nam—approximately half in unifor- 
mand half as civilians—would appro- 
priately recognize the contributions of 
these women and would help reverse 
the perception that the term veter- 
ап” means male veteran. 

The wall has greatly facilitated the 
healing process for many of the indi- 
viduals involved in the Vietnam con- 
flict. Because the contributions of 
women in protecting our national se- 
curity are often overlooked, many 
people do not realize that women vet- 
erans have also suffered from the 
trauma of war. Indeed, many women 
veterans themselves do not realize 
they are experiencing stress-related 
symptoms caused by their service in 
Vietnam because their role has been 
generally overlooked. The VWMP’s 
proposed statue, by acknowledging the 
sacrifices of women during the Viet- 
nam conflict, would greatly aid the 
healing process for these women who 
served our country during this very 
difficult time. 

Mr. President, Commission Chair- 
man J. Carter Brown, in a letter to In- 
terior Secretary Hodel explaining the 
CFA's rejection of the VWMP's pro- 
posal, said "the Commission believes 
that any added elements such as the 
proposed statue will have the appear- 
ance of an afterthought.” Since I 
began working with the VWMP, I 
have been impressed by the project's 
dedication to ensuring, through care- 
ful planning, that the addition of the 
proposed statue would complement 
the existing memorial. The bronze 
statue proposed by the VWM is simi- 
lar in appearance and demeanor to the 
statue of the three combat soldiers al- 
ready in place at the Memorial. The 
proposed placement of the statue at 
the opposite end of the wall at which 
the existing statue is placed, would, as 
Interior Secretary Hodel has pointed 
out, provide a sense of completion and 
balance to the Memorial allowing visi- 
tors to walk in a full circle as they visit 
the different elements at the Memori- 
al site. 

Commission Chairman Brown also 
stated that the Commission does not 
want to begin & process of recognizing 
individual groups because “по one 
knows where the end would be." Our 
bill provides that answer by а provi- 
sion in section 1(b) that would express 
the sense of Congress that with the es- 
tablishment of the VWMP’s proposed 
statute the VVM would be considered 
complete and that no further addi- 
tions to the site should be authorized 
or undertaken. It is true that many 
different groups made great sacrifices 
on behalf of this Nation during the 
Vietnam conflict. But no group has 
suffered more than women veterans 
from the lack of recognition for their 
services throughout history. 
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Mr. Brown has further said that 
women are recognized through the 
symbolism in the statue of the three 
male combat soliders and by the in- 
scription on the wall of the names of 
the eight women who died in Vietnam. 
I do not agree that women veterans 
are sufficiently represented at the 
VVM. The “Тһгее Fighting Men" stat- 
ute has eloquently captured the emo- 
tions felt by many of those who were 
involved in the Vietnam conflict. How- 
ever, а statue portraying a profes- 
sion—the combat soldier—from which 
women are legally barred does not ade- 
quately represent the sacrifices made 
by women veterans. In addition, few 
visitors to the Wall have the opportu- 
nity to read each of the 58,146 names 
inscribed there, hence, а majority of 
the individuals who visit the Wall are 
likely unaware of the presence of the 
women's names. А statuary represen- 
tation of the 10,000 women who served 
would provide a vivid reminder of the 
sacrifices and contributions made by 
ке women during the Vietnam con- 
Our legislation would require that 
the VWMP statute be approved by the 
same process as was the approval proc- 
ess for the VVM itself—approval by 
the Secretary of the Interior, the 
CFA, and the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. My distinguished 
colleague from Minnesota, Senator 
Davip DURENBERGER, last week intro- 
duced similar legislation, Senate Joint 
Resolution 215. I had intended to join 
with him in that measure, but we 
could not reach agreement on the spe- 
cifics of the approval process. Al- 
though Senate Joint Resolution 215 
would also authorize establishment by 
the VWMP of a statute of a service- 
woman at the VVM, the Secretary of 
the Interior would not be required to 
seek the approval of the CFA, in the 
“selection of a site for the statue or in 
the selection of the design and plans 
for the statue.” 

Mr. President, I believe that bypass- 
ing CFA approval would send the 
wrong signal as to the value and merit 
of the proposed statue. The CFA has 
advised the President, Members of 
Congress, and various governmental 
agencies on matters pertaining to the 
appearance of Washington since the 
Commission was established for just 
that purpose by Congress in 1910. 
Throughout the controversy over the 
competition-winning design for the 
VVM and the addition of the “Three 
Fighting Men” and the flag standard, 
the notion of abrogating the approval 
process was never pursued. Indeed, 
just last Congress, Public Law 99-652— 
an act “to provide standards for place- 
ment of commemorative works on cer- 
tain Federal lands in the District of 
Columbia and its environs"—was еп- 
acted, mandating that all proposed 
memorials must follow the tripartite 
approval process—the same approval 
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process specified in Public Law 96-297, 
for the construction of the VVM. 

Since the passage of Public Law 99- 
652, legislation authorizing memorials 
in honor of Francis Scott Key, Public 
Law 99-531, the Korean conflict veter- 
ans, Public Law 99-572, black patriots 
who served this Nation during the 
American Revolution, Public Law 99- 
558, women who have served in the 
U.S. Armed Forces, Public Law 99-610, 
and the American Armored Force, 
Public Law 99-620, have all specified 
that each memorial must obtain ap- 
proval by the process established in 
Public Law 99-652. Excluding the CFA 
from that approval process because of 
its recent decision would detract from 
the significance of the proposed statue 
and the recognition it so greatly de- 
serves. Moreover, it would establish a 
very unwise precedent in departing 
from the uniform guidelines estab- 
lished by that public law. 

Mr. President, as noted actress Lo- 
retta Swit said in а passionate speech 
on behalf of the VVMP at a press con- 
ference last week here in Washington, 
we must convince the CFA of the de- 
sirability and merit of this project. I 
recognize that doing so will not be 
easy. But with the strong support of 
Congress—which I believe will be 
forthcoming—behind this proposal 
and a greater coalescing of support at 
the grassroots level in addition to the 
existing support of every major veter- 
ans organization and the Secretary of 
the Interior, I am confident we can 
overcome this obstacle and convince 
the CFA that this proposal is a most 
fitting and appropriate addition to the 


We should attempt to go this route 
rather than undertaking to slide 
through the back door as though we 
did not have a quality product to pro- 
mote. 

I hope that Senator DURENBERGER 
will come to this view as well so that 
we can go forward together on this 
mission—just as I hope that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, Mr. JOHNSTON, will 
lend us his support. 

With the addition of the service- 
woman, the VVM would fulfil the 
original intent of the legislation en- 
acted to authorize establishment of 
the memorial by honoring the dedica- 
tion and sacrifices of both the men 
and the women who served on behalf 
of this Nation during the Vietnam 
conflict. 

Mr. President, I ask with unanimous 
consent that the text of our bill be 
printed in the RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1896 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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Vietnam Women’s Memorial Project, Inc., a 
non-profit corporation authorized to oper- 
ate in the District of Columbia, is author- 
ized to construct a statue of a woman Viet- 
nam veteran on public grounds within the 
2.2 acre Vietnam Veterans Memorial site in 
the District of Columbia, in honor and rec- 
ognition of the women of the United States 
who served in the Vietnam conflict. 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that 
after the addition of a statue of a woman 
Vietnam veteran, the Vietnam Veterans Me- 
morial is complete, and no further additions 
to the site should be authorized or under- 
taken. 

Бес. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, 
in consultation with the Vietnam Women's 
Memorial Project, Inc., is authorized and di- 
rected to select, with the approval of the 
Commission of Fine Arts and the National 
Capital Planning Commission, a suitable 
site for the statue within the 2.2 acre Viet- 
nam Veterans Memorial site in the District 
of Columbia. 

(b) The design and plans for the statue 
shall be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission. If the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Commission of Fine Arts, or the 
National Capital Planning Commission fails 
to report the Secretary's or the Commis- 
sion's approval of or specific objection to 
such design and plans within 90 days of 
their submission, the Secretary's or the 
Commission's approval shall be deemed to 
be given. 

(c) Neither the United States nor the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be put to any ex- 
pense in the construction of the statue. 

Sec. 3. The authority conferred pursuant 
to this Act shall lapse unless (1) the con- 
struction of the statue is commenced within 
5 years from the date of the enactment of 
this Act, and (2) prior to groundbreaking for 
actual construction on the site, funds are 
certified available in an amount sufficient in 
the judgment of the Secretary of the Interi- 
or, based upon the approved design and 
plans for the statue, to ensure completion of 
the construction of the statue. 

Sec. 4. The maintenance and care of the 
statue constructed under the provisions of 
this Act shall be the responsibility of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. THURMOND (for himself 
and Mr. DECONCINI): 


S. 1897. A bill to recognize the orga- 
nization known as the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Veterans' 
Affairs, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
VETERANS' AFFAIRS, INC. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing, along with 
Senator DECONCINI, legislation to 
grant a Federal charter to the Nation- 
al Association of State Directors of 
Veterans’ Affairs, Inc. 

Mr. President, many of our col- 
leagues may already be familiar with 
the work of this fine organization. The 
National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Veterans’ Affairs is a nonprofit 
service organization comprised of pro- 
fessionals dedicated to assisting veter- 
ans and their families without regard 
to affiliation with any special interest 
veterans group. The association has a 
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distinguished record of concern for 
the welfare of all veterans—regardless 
of the length or branch of service, 
their background, or their experience 
in the armed services. 

The National Association of State 
Directors of Veterans’ Affairs had its 
inception in early 1945 at a conference 
of State representatives sponsored by 
the U.S. Army Air Corps. The organi- 
zation was founded the following year 
under the direction of Gen. Graves B. 
Erskine, then Administrator of the 
Federal Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration. Its primary pur- 
pose was to encourage each State to 
provide services to veterans returning 
from World War II. 

The National Association of State 
Directors of Veterans’ Affairs was in- 
corporated in the District of Columbia 
on March 12, 1973. It is the only orga- 
nization representing the veterans’ af- 
fairs agencies of the various States. 
The functions of the association are: 
To advise veterans of available bene- 
fits and services; to coordinate the ac- 
tivities and purposes of the various 
State and territorial agencies affecting 
veterans; to serve as liaison between 
the Governors and concerned officials 
on the Federal level; and to maintain 
contact with all branches of the armed 
services. The association operates 
wholly for charitable, educational, his- 
torical, patriotic, and research pur- 


poses. 

The national scope of the associa- 
tion is clear from its membership, 
which currently consists of representa- 
tives from 48 States, 4 territories, and 
the District of Columbia. In addition 
to its other services, the association co- 
ordinates the efforts and policies of 
the State and territorial veterans af- 
fairs agencies in order to ensure the 
fair and equitable treatment of veter- 
ans throughout our country. It per- 
forms the vital role of liaison between 
the Federal structure of veterans’ 
services and entitlements and the vari- 
ous State structures of resources de- 
voted to serving the Nation’s veterans 
and their families. 

The National Association of State 
Directors of Veterans’ Affairs has un- 
selfishly served the needs of veterans 
for 41 years. This association epito- 
mizes commitment and dedication to 
all veterans who have served their 
country to keep it free. A Federal 
charter will express the recognition of 
Congress of the efforts of the associa- 
tion on behalf of countless veterans 
and their families. I call upon my col- 
leagues to support this legislation and 
urge early enactment of this bill. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
5.9 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 9, a bill to amend title 
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38, United States Code, to increase the 
rates of disability compensation and 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion for veterans and survivors; to pro- 
vide additional eligibility for certain 
educational or rehabilitation assist- 
ance to veterans and other eligible in- 
dividuals with drug or alcohol abuse 
disabilities; to increase the maximum 
amount of a home loan which is guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion; to improve housing, automobile, 
and burial assistance programs for 
service-disabled veterans; апа to 
extend and establish certain exemp- 
tions from sequestration for certain 
veterans’ benefits; and for other pur- 
poses. 
8. 533 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GRASSLEY] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. DURENBERGER] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 533, a bill to estab- 
lish the Veterans’ Administration as 
an executive department. 
S. 1518 
At the request of Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
the names of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Stmpson], the Senator from 
Michigan ІМг. Levin], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. CocHRAN], and 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
BonEN] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1518, а bill to amend the Motor Vehi- 
cle Information and Cost Savings Act 
to provide for the appropriate treat- 
ment of methanol and ethanol, and 
for other purposes. 
S. 1519 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1519, a bill to authorize 
the President of the United States to 
award congressional gold medals to 
Lawrence Doby and posthumously to 
Jack Roosevelt Robinson in recogni- 
tion of their accomplishments in sport 
and in the advancement of civil rights, 
and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell bronze duplicates of 
those medals. 
S. 1601 
At the request of Mr. McCarn, the 
name of the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. DURENBERGER] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1601, a bill to permit the 
immigration of Vietnamese Amera- 
sians to the United States. 
8. 1625 
At the request of Mr. SANFORD, the 
name of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. COCHRAN] was added as а cospon- 
sor of S. 1625, a bill to enhance the ef- 
fectiveness and independence of the 
U.S. Court of Military Appeals. 
S. 1678 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
names of the Senator from California 
(Mr. WiLsoN], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Garn], and the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. WALLOP] were added as co- 
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sponsors of S. 1678, a bill to establish a 
block grant program for child care 
services, and for other purposes. 
S. 1722 
At the request of Mr. INOUYE, the 
name of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. ApamMs] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1722, a bill to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the National Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Founda- 
tion within the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and to establish a memorial to 
the American Indian, and for other 
purposes. 
8.1731 
At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. DASCHLE] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1731, a bill to amend 
the Job Training Partnership Act to 
establish a demonstration program 
employment opportunities for severely 
disadvantaged youth, and for other 
purposes. 
8. 1752 
At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
names of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. BINGAMAN] and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. GORE] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 1752, a bill 
to establish a commission to study the 
effects of deregulation of the airline 
industry. 
8. 1761 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BoscHWITZ] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1761, a bill to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to 
provide that a decedent’s spouse may 
enter into a cash lease of farm and 
other real property with family mem- 
bers and still qualify for the special 
estate tax valuation of the property. 
8.1776 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1776, a bill to modern- 
ize United States circulating coin de- 
signs, of which one reverse will have а 
theme of the bicentennial of the Con- 
stitution. 
8.1777 
At the request of Mr. ARMSTRONG, 
the names of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WiLsoN] and the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. LuGAR] were added 
as cosponsors of S. 1777, & bill to 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act to phase out the earnings test over 
& 5-year period for individuals who 
have attained retirement age, and for 
other purposes. 
8. 1811 
At the request of Mr. Herz, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. MOYNIHAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1811, a bill to provide a 
transitional funding method to ensure 
continued pension payments to steel 
industry retirees and to assure the via- 
bility of the private pension system, 
and for other purposes. 
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SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 48 
At the request of Mr. HATCH, the 
name of the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. NICELES] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 48, a 
joint resolution designating the week 
of September 14, 1987, through Sep- 
tember 20, 1987, as “Benign Essential 
Blepharospasm Week”. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 59 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
name of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
METZENBAUM] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 59, а 
joint resolution to designate the 
month of May 1987 as “National 
Foster Care Month". 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 177 
At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Натсн1, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kerry], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. MOYNIHAN] were 
&dded as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 177, а joint resolution to 
authorize and request the President to 
designate the month of December 
1987 as “Маде in the U.S.A. Month". 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 178 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. CHAFEE] was added as а co- 
sponsor of Senate Joint Resolution 
178, a joint resolution designating the 
first day of August as "National Day 
of Peace". 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 190 
At the request of Mr. WALLOP, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. QuAYLE], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Вовюск], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Boschwrrzl, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. DAN- 
FORTH], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. BIDEN], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INovvE], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. COCHRAN], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. HarcH], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. HELMS], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. LAUTEN- 
BERG], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
LUGAR], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Kasten], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Stevens], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. D'Amato], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Gramm], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA], the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. PRYOR], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. LEVIN], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
McC ure], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. WIRTH], the Senator from Flori- 
da [Mr. CHILES], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. HECHT], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Мг. Boren], the Senator 
from California [Mr. WiLsoN], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMP- 
son], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Exon], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
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GRASSLEY], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE], the Senator from Pennsyi- 
vania [Mr. HEINZ], the Senator from 
Missouri ІМг. Вонр], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY], the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Nunn], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MITCHELL], and 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
DEÉCoNcINI] were added as cosponsors 
of Senate Joint Resolution 190, a joint 
resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation 
designating June 6-12, 1988, as “Ма- 
tional Fishing Week”. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 203 

At the request of Mr. D'Amato, the 
names of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
GLENN] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
203, а joint resolution calling upon the 
Soviet Union immediately to grant 
permission to emigrate to all those 
who wish to join spouses in the United 
States. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 215 

At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the names of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Brncaman], and the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. WIRTH] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 215, а joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the Vietnam 
Women's Memorial Project, Inc., to es- 
tablish à memorial to women of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
who served in the Vietnam war. 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 

At the request of Mr. CRANSTON, the 
names of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. HEcHT] the Senator from Kansas 
(Mrs. KASSEBAUM], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SPECTER], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Dan- 
FORTH] were added as cosponsors of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, a 
concurrent resolution designating jazz 
as an American national treasure. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 76 

At the request of Mr. Inouye, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. SrMPSON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
76, a concurrent resolution to acknowl- 
edge the contribution of the Iroquois 
Confederacy of Nations to the devel- 
opment of the U.S. Constitution and 
to reaffirm the continuing govern- 
ment-to-government relationship be- 
tween Indian tribes and the United 
States established in the Constitution. 

SENATE RESOLUTION 248 

At the request of Mr. GRAHAM, the 
name of the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. BINGAMAN] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 248, а 
resolution supporting the people of 
Haiti in their efforts to obtain respect 
for human rights and the holding of 
free and fair elections in Haiti, and for 
other purposes. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 270 

At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECoNciNI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 270, a 
resolution paying special tribute to 
Portuguese diplomat Dr. de Sousa 
Mendes for his extraordinary acts of 
mercy and justice during World War 
п. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 328—ЕХ- 
PRESSING THE CONDOLENCES 
OF THE SENATE TO FAMILIES 
OF THE VICTIMS OF THE AIR- 
CRAFT CRASH AT STAPLETON 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. SYMMS (for himself, Mr. 
McCLunE, Mr. ARMSTRONG, and Mr. 
WiRTH) submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

S. Res. 328 

Whereas a commercial aircraft crashed on 
take-off from Stapleton International Air- 
port in Denver, Colorado, on November 15, 
1987; 

Whereas the aircraft was bound for Boise, 
Idaho, carrying 77 passengers and 5 crew 
members; 

Whereas 27 people on board the aircraft 
died and many more were injured: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate expresses its 
sincere condolences to the injured victims of 
this accident and the families and friends of 
those who died. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 329— 
URGING DEFICIT REDUCTION 
BY ENACTMENT OF AN 
ACROSS-THE-BOARD FREEZE 
ON ALL FEDERAL SPENDING 
AND EXISTING GENERAL TAX 
RATES 


Mrs. KASSEBAUM (for herself, Mr. 
Baucus, Mr. BIDEN, Mr. Boren, Mr. 
Boscuwrrz, Mr. BREAUX, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. CONRAD, Mr. DASCHLE, Mr. DIXON, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Evans, Mr. Exon, Mr. 
FOWLER, Мг. HOLLINGS, Mr. Levin, Mr. 
McCLunE, Mr. Nunn, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. 
SIMPSON, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. WEICKER, Mr. STAFFORD, and Mr. 
WIRTH) submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Affairs: 


S. Res. 329 


Whereas, the recent crash and continuing 
instability in the stock market reflects wide- 
spread and deep concern within the United 
States and throughout the free world about 
the economic impact of persistent, massive 
U.S. budget deficits; 

Whereas, the President and Congressional 
leaders responded quickly to the crash by 
convening high level talks focused on deficit 
reduction; 

Whereas, current federal law mandates 
that spending be reduced automatically by 
$23 billion unless an alternative deficit re- 
duction plan is passed by both Houses of 
Congress and signed into law by the Presi- 
dent; 
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Whereas, the public demands that the 
deficit be reduced by more than the amount 
anticipated under current law; 

Whereas, an across the board budget 
freeze adopted in 1984 would have resulted 
in savings over three years of $168 billion 
and dramatically improved our current 
fiscal situation; 

Whereas, the American people have clear- 
ly indicated their willingness to help resolve 
our economic crisis as long as the burden is 
shared by all; 

Whereas, recent discussions among Con- 
gressional leaders and the President have to 
date failed to result in a definite plan for 
substantial deficit reduction: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, 

(1) That а one-year across-the-board 
freeze of all federal spending and existing 
federal tax rates should be adopted at the 
earliest possible date to help restore nation- 
al and international confidence in the econ- 
omy of the United States. 

(2) That such freeze should encompass: 

(a) all appropriated accounts for defense 
and nondefense discretionary spending and 
should maintain spending at fiscal year 1987 
budget authority levels; 

(b) inflation adjustments for all federal 
entitlement beneficiaries should be limited 
to 2 percent, except for SSI which would be 
a full COLA; 

(c) existing federal tax rates for all indi- 
viduals and corporations; and 

(d) Inflation adjustments and tax rates 
should be frozen for only one year, after 
that time, the adjustments provided by cur- 
rent law and the scheduled tax rate reduc- 
tion would automatically take place. 

(3) That such a one-year freeze should be 
considered as the minimum acceptable step 
toward deficit reduction and that asset 
sales, improved tax compliance, and other 
deficit reduction measures should be seri- 
ously considered as additional steps toward 
budgetary balance. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 330—RE- 
LATING TO THE INTEGRITY 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION PROCESS IN HAITI 


Mr. GRAHAM (for himself, Mr. 
DURENBERGER, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
Kerry, Mr. CHILES, Мг. DECONCINI, 
Mr. Dopp, and Mr. SANFORD) submitted 
the following resolution; which was 
considered and agreed to: 

S. Res. 330 


Whereas the Haitian people and the Pro- 
visional Electoral Council are struggling to 
create conditions in Haiti in which a free, 
fair, and independent election can be held; 

Whereas the Provisional electoral Council, 
acting under provisions of the Haitian Con- 
stitution, recently ruled that those presiden- 
tial candidates who had been associated 
with the rule of the Duvaliers were ineligi- 
ble to run in the upcoming election; and 

Whereas immediately following that 
ruling the headquarters of the Provisional 
Electoral Council was attacked and burned, 
and other attacks have been made on elec- 
tral officials and facilities; and 

Whereas in recent days there has been 
new evidence of renewed cooperation and 
commitment to free, fair and open elections: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

(1) all parties in Haiti should refrain from 
violence and that the National Governing 
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Council should act effectively on its pledge 
to apprehend and bring to justice all those 
responsible for attacks of violence against 
officials of the Provisional Electoral Coun- 


cil; 

(2) the National Governing Council 
should cooperate fully with the Provisional 
Electoral Council to assure а free and fair 
election and to assure respect for the rights 
of the people of Haiti to participate in a 
democratic process free from intimidation 
and fear; 

(3) the National Governing Council 
should provide security and protection, as 
requested, to the Provisional Electoral 
Council and candidates for President and 
should cooperate fully with the Provisional 
Electoral Council in providing administra- 
tive and logistical support for the Provision- 
al Electoral Council; and 

(4) the President should suspend all mili- 
tary assistance for the Government of Haiti, 
if the President determines that the Nation- 
al Governing Council fails to take appropri- 
ate steps to protect the integrity of the 
presidential election, to provide security and 
protection for the Provisional Electoral 
Council and the presidential candidates, to 
provide adequate administrative and logisti- 
cal support for the elections, and to protect 
the right of the people to participate in a 
free and fair election. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


CRIMINAL FINES IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 


BIDEN (AND THURMOND) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1199 


Mr. BYRD (for Mr. BIDEN, for him- 
self and Mr. THURMOND) proposed an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
House to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 3483) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
improve certain provisions relating to 
imposition and collection of criminal 
fines, and for other purposes; as fol- 
lows: 

In section 6 of the bill, in proposed section 
3571(c) of title 18, United States Code, 
strike out “ап individual who" and insert in 
lieu thereof “ап organization that”. 

In section 13 of the bill— 

(1) strike out "section 209" and insert in 
lieu thereof “section 9”; and 

(2) strike out “203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210, 
and 211" and insert in lieu thereof “3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 10, and 11". 


NOTICE OF HEARING 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER AND POWER AND THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public, 
the scheduling of a joint hearing 
before the Subcommittee on Water 
and Power of the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources and the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The hearing is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 3, 1987, beginning at 9 a.m. in 
room SD-562 of the Dirksen Senate 
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Office Building. Testimony is invited 
regarding S. 1415, the Colorado Ute 
Indian Water Rights Settlement Act 
of 1987. 

For further information regarding 
the hearing, you may contact Russell 
R. Brown of the subcommittee staff at 
224-2366. Those wishing to testify or 
who wish to submit a written state- 
ment for the hearing record should 
write to the Subcommittee on Water 
and Power, room SD-364, Dirksen 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC 20510. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Intelligence be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate on November 20, 1987, to hold 
a hearing on intelligence matters. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, of the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources, be au- 
thorized to meet during the session on 
Friday, November 20, 1987 to conduct 
a hearing on “Pensions.” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Environmental Protection, 
Committee оп Environment and 
Public Works, be authorized to meet 
during the session of the Senate on 
Friday, November 20, beginning to 
conduct a hearing on S. 1629, the 
Indoor Air Quality Act of 1987. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


TESTIMONY OF ANN ROCKEFEL- 
LER ROBERTS BEFORE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AF- 
FAIRS 


ө Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 18, 1987, the Select Committee 
on Indian Affairs and the Committee 
on Rules and Administration held a 
joint hearing on S. 1722, a bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of the Na- 
tional Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation within the 
Smithsonian Institution, and to estab- 
lish a memorial to the American 
Indian, and on S. 1723, a bill to au- 
thorize the establishment of certain 
regional exhibition facilities as part of 
the Museum of the American Indian. 
Although many witnesses presented 
testimony at the hearing, I found the 
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testimony of Mrs. Ann Rockefeller 
Roberts particularly moving and in- 
spiring and it is for that reason that I 
wish to share her statement with my 
colleagues. Mrs. Roberts is the daugh- 
ter of the late Nelson D. Rockefeller, 
and in appearing before the commit- 
tees in support of the establishment of 
а Museum of the American Indian оп 
the national mall as part of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, she carries on the 
proud work her father began in the 
early 1970’s to achieve this long over- 
due commemoration honoring this Na- 
tion’s first Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask that the testi- 
mony of Mrs. Ann Rockefeller Roberts 
be printed іп the RECORD. 

The testimony follows: 

STATEMENT OF ANN ROCKEFELLER ROBERTS 


It is an honor and a privilege to have the 
opportunity to testify today on behalf of a 
National American Indian Museum on the 
Mall in Washington, D.C. 

In preparing these remarks I asked myself 
what was important here? Why has this 
issue mattered so much for so long? Why 
should there be a permanent collection of 
American Indian art and artifacts on the 
mall? Why should the great collections of 
the Heye Foundations be in such a 
museum? Why persist in this path that has 
engendered so much difficulty and disap- 
pointment, so much controversy? 

Margaret Mead always said that we 
should raise the level of the dialogue in 
order to understand more fully what we do. 
I understand that to mean that we must 
look to the heart of the matter, that we 
need to seek the truths that are central to 
the situation and lie behind our disagree- 
ments. 

It seems to me that the answer lies simply 
in the character of our nations capitol, in 
the nature of the Heye Collections and in 
the relationship between our two cultures. 

Washington is the symbolic center of our 
nation. It is the seat of our national govern- 
ment and furthermore it houses in its ex- 
traordinary museums the materials that re- 
flect the general American experience. It is 
the place we go in order to understand who 
we are, We send our young in bus loads each 
year to teach them what it means to be 
American. We invite our visitors here to 
show them our ideals and our government. 

Washington is in a district rather than a 
state—the District of Columbia—setting it 
apart from the states with their own gov- 
erning bodies. It is therefore a neutral zone 
that speaks to all Americans, is available to 
all Americans—not political or partisan. It is 
a place where we can reflect, where we can 
renew our ideals without being limited by 
any particular region or group. 

It is a giant living archive, a repository for 
our legacy—our past and present—our hopes 
for the future. It seeks to be complete—we 
need it to be complete—to describe the 
American experience in its entirety. That 
experience includes the legacy of the Ameri- 
can Indians, the original inhabitants of this 
land. 

Their history, culture and art. Their un- 
derstanding of the land, their ideology and 
spiritual values are a part of what this coun- 
try is and of who we all are. Now that piece 
is missing—like the front tooth. 

It seems inevitable, normal, necessary 
that there is one remaining space on the 
mall. Having a National American Indian 
Museum in that space would allow a full- 
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ness of how we understand ourselves, a com- 
pletion of the experience that is uniquely 
American. 

The Heye Foundation Collection indicates 
itself to be a collection of major significance 
suitable to be in such a museum. It is the 
only collection existing of comparable 
breadth and depth. There are other superb 
local or regional collections across the coun- 
try but none that represent the fullness of 
the Indian experience in both North and 
South America as extensively as it does. 
Shouldn't such a collection be in the sym- 
bolic center of our country where it can 
speak to all Americans? Shouldn’t it be 
available to the public at large and not just 
the citizens of one city? Eight to ten million 
visitors come to Washington each year, one 
to two million to New York City. Shouldn’t 
such a collection be located next to other 
museums of a similar cosmopolitan nature? 
Shouldn't such a collection be where the 
people it represents can have more exten- 
sive access to it? 

The Heye Foundation is located in New 
York simply because that is where George 
Heye lived. It is not in New York because its 
collections are intrinsically related to New 
York or particular to one kind of expres- 
sion—such as the Iroquois-Mohawk Confed- 
eracy. It is not a regional or provincial col- 
lection. It is national even continental in its 
ое апа it demands to be іп a national set- 
Native American culture permeates our 
white European culture at every level. In 
the 1920's when C.G. Jung visited the U.S. 
he spoke about the “mysterious Indianiza- 
tion” of the American soul as the result of 
living on this shared soil. He commented 
that the Yankee-American presence was re- 
markably different from the European pres- 
ence both physically and psychologically. 
He went on to say that as he worked in 
depth with white Americans in analysis he 
found over and over that our symbols of the 
ideal were Indian. “Тһе hero,” he says, “is 
always the embodiment of man’s highest 
and most powerful aspiration, or of what 
this aspiration ought ideally to be and what 
he would gladly realize. It is therefore of 
importance what kind of fantasy constitutes 
the hero motif. In the American hero fanta- 
sy the Indians’ character plays a leading 
role.” 

We have put an indealized Indian Head on 
our five cent piece. Many of our public 
buildings and public spaces have Indian 
sculpture as adornment—signifying our 
desire to emulate traits of dignity, courage, 
endurance and personal strength. 

At the level of governance our constitu- 
tion and our representative system of gov- 
ernment are based on that of the Five Na- 
tions. There are records in the New York 
State Museum of Albany of a meeting of 
colonists in Lancaster in 1744 where an Iro- 
quois orator suggested they from a union. 
In 1775 commissioners of the Continental 
Congress officially thanked the Iroquois for 
suggesting such a union to them. It is also 
known that both Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Paine recommended the Iroquois 
system of government to the colonies, Felix 
S. Cohen wrote, “Politically, there was 
nothing in the kingdoms and empires of 
Europe in the 15th and 16th centuries to 
parallel the democratic constitution of the 
Iroquois Confederacy with its provisions for 
initiative, referendum, and recall, and its 
suffrage for women as well as men.” And 
Sylvester M. Morey wrote, “Today the 
union of our Thirteen Colonies is so obvi- 
ously right that no one ever wonders what 
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North America would be like if it had 
become a land of numerous small countries 
like South America. By keeping the states 
separate and yet binding them together, we 
brought the strength of the union into each 
individual state and at the same time al- 
lowed enthusiasm and love of liberty to 
pour from the states back into the union.” 
This is truly a unique and ingenious system. 

Then there is the Eagle—the emblem of 
the U.S. and a central symbol to the Indian 
people as well. To the Indians and to all 
ages it is honored as the messenger from 
heaven. He is referred to constantly in the 
Bible 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up 
with wings as eagles." 

“Тһе Ыга of the air shall carry the voice 
апа that which hath wings shall tell the 
matter. 

The names of many of our towns and 
cities, our lakes and rivers bespeak our 
Indian heritage as well. Names such as The 
Penobscot, Mt. Kaatahin, The Mohawk 
Valley, Sebago Lake, The Kennebunk River, 
Niagara Falls, Saratoga Springs. We give 
our businesses and our teams Indian names 
as well. These names are everywhere in the 
east and west, in the north and south. 

In the world of sports and the outdoors we 
are indebted to the Indian for lacross, the 
canoe and canoeing, snow shoes, camping, 
summer camps, the Boy Scouts and the Girl 
Scouts. 

Our Boy Scout movement and later the 
Girl Scouts became a way of character 
building through contact with the out-of- 
doors—a way of recognizing the importance 
of the values of native people. 

When we shop or sit down at table we are 
surrounded by the foods of Native Ameri- 
cans. We use their cooking techniques аз 
well. Avocados, beans, both white and sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, peppers, pineapples, sun- 
flower seeds, squash, pumpkins, turkey, to- 
matoes, wild rice and, of course, the funda- 
mental, scared grain corn were all under cul- 
tivation here when the first colonials ar- 
rived. The clambake, baked beans and the 
idea of barbecue, steamed lobster, spoon- 
bread, cranberry sauce and mincemeat pie— 
many of our classic American dishes are 
American Indian as well. 

American Indian arts and crafts have 
greatly enriched our heritage &nd are per- 
haps the most well-known, acknowledged 
&nd accepted influence and contribution. 
Their skills in silversmithery, pottery, bas- 
ketry, sculpture, beadwork, leatherwork, 
featherwork and quilt work are outstanding. 
Their workmanship is beautiful and of high 
technical quality. Their imagry is not only 
precise and particular to them it is univer- 
sal Yet the materials they use are immedi- 
ate, particular to the earth—wool from the 
sheep, birch bark, grasses, feathers, quills. 

It is this combination of precise images, 
universal symbols going beyond the object 
to something larger combined with the par- 
ticulars of the earth resonant materials that 
speak immediately to our earth rootedness, 
our humanness. 

Finally the land—the earth common to us 
all—our Indian brothers and sisters have 
always understood that the land is sacred 
that it is our life, our mother. We have 
largely ignored this teaching until recently. 
Now we again can turn to the Indian tradi- 
tions and find much to guide us in under- 
standing how to live in harmony. They have 
practiced the ideals of Thoreau and Emer- 
son always—accepting the divine presence 
as manifest in the natural world. 
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“This we know. The earth does not belong 
to man; man belongs to the earth. This we 
know. All things are connected like the 
blood which unites one family. All things 
are connected. 

Whatever befalls the earth befalls the 
sons of the earth. Man did not weave the 
web of life, he is merely a strand in it. 
Whatever he does to the web, he does to 
himself. 

One thing we know—our God is the same 
God. He is the God of man and His compas- 
sion is equal for the red man and the white. 
This earth is precious to Him and to harm 
the earth is to heap contempt on its Cre- 
ator." Chief Seattle. 

And the depth of their spiritual tradition 
is as equal to all the other great traditions— 
their great spiritual leaders speak the same 
universal truths, 

All these things are what come to my 
mind not as a scholar of an expert of any 
kind but as one white American living in the 
most urban of cities, As a child, a young girl, 
а woman my psyche was informed by these 
things. They were part of a growing aware- 
ness of this culture that began to be accu- 
mulative, They evoked a response in my hu- 
manness from the depth of their human- 
ness. 

We have taken all of that richness all 
these years while refusing to fully receive 
its people or to recognize the integrity of 
their culture. It is surely time that we hon- 
ored the source of so much, This we can do 
by creating an outward, visible form—a 
building—a museum in our country’s center 
and sacred place—filling it with the signs 
and symbols of these people. 

We can do this with admiration, not pity 
or guilt. With a final realization of the true 
value of this part of ourselves as Americans. 
By so doing we can restore the balance 
within our culture. 

We each are Indian in that sense—my life 
experience is of theirs—the totality of who I 
am includes them—their values inform 
mine, their health or sickness is my health 
or sickness. 

So why do we wait? Let us give up the ar- 
guments born of partisanship’s politics and 
cleave to the truth that we are indeed one 
people born of this land of America and it is 
surely time to acknowledge our Indianness 
by building à monument at our sacred 
center to house its presence. 

It is time to celebrate our Indian herit- 
age—to make manifest in an outward form 
what is already so within us. 

"It is in remembering that our power lies, 
апа our future comes 
This is the Indian way." 
Anna L. Walters, “Come My Sons". 
"Heritage is people: people are the earth: 
earth is heritage 
By remembering these relationships—to the 
people. 
The land, the past—we renew in strength 
our continuance as а people." 
Geary Hodson “The Remembered 
Earth."e 
e Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, in 
March of this year, I joined my good 
friend from New Jersey, Senator BRAD- 
LEY, and became the principal cospon- 
sor on а Senate joint resolution to des- 
ignate the period commencing Novem- 
ber 15, 1987 and ending November 21, 
1987 as “Geography Awareness 
Week." The President signed this im- 
portant resolution into law on July 24, 
1987. Мг. President, since that time I 
have become more and more aware of 
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the widespread geographic illiteracy 
among America’s young people. This 
week should be a time for teachers, 
students, university geographers, 
public officials, parents, school admin- 
istrators and concerned citizens to 
focus attention on the need for more 
geography in the curriculum of our 
Nation’s schools. I rise today to em- 
phasize the importance of geography 
education and the effect it has on our 
Nation’s social and economic prosperi- 
ty. 

On October 29 of this year, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education, 
Arts and Humanities held an oversight 
hearing on geography education at the 
National Geographic Society. The 
hearing was successful in bringing to 
light some of the critical problems we 
have in our schools in failing to teach 
our children about the world around 
them, as well as the serious repercus- 
sions of geography illiteracy. Mr. 
President, our children do not know 
what countries border our own, let 
alone where the Persian Gulf, Viet- 
nam, or the Soviet Union are located. 
If our students cannot read maps in- 
telligently, how can they begin to 
learn about cultures, climates, politics 
and environmental concerns in the 
world around them? In my home State 
of Vermont, WCAX-TV in Burlington 
conducted a poll among high school 
seniors and found that 44 percent of 
those tested could not name three 
countries in South America; 59 per- 
cent could not name the seven conti- 
nents and 41 percent could not name 
the six New England States. This Sen- 
ator is concerned that prior to World 
War II geography was a staple in 
school curricula, yet only 14 percent of 
U.S. secondary school students took 
geography courses in 1960-61, and by 
the midseventy’s the figure had 
slipped to 9 percent. Today, 20 percent 
of U.S. teachers assigned to teach ge- 
ography have taken no classes in the 
subject. 

There are wonderful activities 
planned for this week across the 
Nation. A foreign Ambassador from 
Uganda will teach a junior high school 
class in Washington, DC about people 
and places in Africa; Governor Baliles 
of Virginia will tell students how roads 
from his State lead to the world; and 
Senator BRADLEY will officiate a New 
Jersey Statewide Geography Bee. The 
chairman and president of the Nation- 
al Geographic Society, Gilbert Grosve- 
nor opened the week by speaking in 
Dallas to the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Teachers across the 
country will be stressing the impor- 
tance of geography in their class- 
rooms. Geographic alliances in several 
States will conduct balloon launches 
at schools. Students will launch bal- 
loons with postage-paid reply cards at- 
tached. When the balloons land, find- 
ers will mail the reply cards to a cen- 
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tral location where the data will be 
collected to make a national map. 
Projects and activities such as these 
should take place in schools every day 
in every school across the country. 

This Senator believes that geogra- 
phy education must be put back into 
our schools. Such teaching will foster 
students’ respect for the environment, 
their interest in the way people live in 
other countries, and even how weather 
and time can effect the world around 
them. Geography literacy can give stu- 
dents a valuable perspective as they 
learn about people and events in histo- 
ry. When our world is made to seem 
increasingly smaller due to rapid com- 
munications, satellites and the like, it 
becomes increasingly important that 
all of our citizens know basic geogra- 
phy. I hope that observance of this 
Geography Awareness Week can help 
us meet the challenge of geographic 
literacy in classrooms across the coun- 
try. I urge my colleagues to join me in 
promoting geography awareness this 
week and many weeks to come.e 


YALE STUDENTS FOR LIFE 


e Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
according to а column by Nat Hentoff 
which appeared in the Washington 
Post last week, a Yale University 
campus pro-life group was denied 
access to the Women’s Center of Yale 
facilities because of their pro-life 
views. In my opinion, this denial repre- 
sents a censorship of ideas and an at- 
tempt to designate as outcasts those 
who believe in the right-to-life. I ask 
that the column by Mr. Hentoff be en- 
tered into the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

It is time that those who have truths 
to share about the issues of life be al- 
lowed their voice in the media, in aca- 
demia, and where women are directly 
faced with the choice of abortion. I 
commend Yale Students for Life for 
not giving up: 

AT THE YALE WOMEN'S CENTER, SOME WOMEN 
AREN'T WELCOME 

Yale University's current Policy on Free- 
dom of Expression begins: “Nothing is more 
conducive to the . . . search for truth, to in- 
dividual growth and fulfillment and to basic 
human liberties than a community, rare in 
human history, where all shades of opinion 
can be voiced and all avenues of thought 
and research pursued." 

Accordingly, at Yale, "the expression of 
all views" is to be protected. And “access to 
facilities" is to be open to holders of “all 
opinions." 

Last spring, the Women's Center of Yale 
appeared to be in enthusiastic agreement 
with the college's policy. It declared the 
center to be “a place for all women—of 
every race, ethnicity, age, ability, class, 
sexual orientation, religion. . We work 
toward a world without discrimination 
We invite everyone in our communities to 
join us in the challenge of creating such a 
world.” The center said it wished “to break 
down the barriers between women." 

In the fall, Yale Students for Life, wel- 
coming this invitation to diversity, applied 
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for space at the Women's Center. Yale Stu- 
dents for Life is not affiliated with any na- 
tional right-to-life group and, in fact, goes 
further than any of them in its develop- 
ment of а consistent ethic of life. That is, it 
connects abortion to such other life issues 
аз infanticide, euthanasia, capital punish- 
ment and nuclear war. It opposes all of the 
above. 

When Yale Students for Life came knock- 
ing at the door, the Women's Center barred 
the group and decided to draw up a new set 
of rules as to what sort of women could be 
admitted. In order not to be shunned, it was 
decided, prospective members had to pledge 
their support for full rights for women, 
freedom of sexual orientation and expres- 
sion—and reproductive freedom. 

During a lively series of exchanges in the 
Yale Daily News, the pro-life group noted: 
“This demand for unanimity of outlook is 
antithetical to the spirit of feminism and 
has no place in a community dedicated to 
the free expression of ideas.” One of the 
outcasts told me, “I would have no objection 
if they named it the Yale Center for Repro- 
ductive Freedom, but it is called the Yale 
Women's Center.” 

A petition was circulated on campus 
asking students, whatever their views on 
abortion, to oppose “inappropriate discrimi- 
nation by organizations, such аз the 
Women's Center, which use Yale facilities 
and receive Yale funding." Somewhat to the 
surprise of Yale Students for Life, the peti- 
tion attracted more than 300 signatures. 
Many who signed made clear they were in 
favor of abortion but were offended by the 
banning of these women from a Yale facili- 
ty solely because of their views. 

At last, an array of Yale deans has decided 
that Yale Students for Life should be admit- 
ted to the Women's Center, provisionally. 
What is now being worked on by the admin- 
istration is suitable definition of a women's 
group. If Yale Students for Life meets that 
definition, it can stay at the center. 

Until now, there have been no official cri- 
teria for admission to the Women's Center. 
The need for such guidelines at this very 
moment created a certain amount of suspi- 
cion on the part of Students for Life after 
they were told by a dean that they are cur- 
rently “іп limbo." Says one of the pro-lifers: 
We wonder if they're trying to find а way 
to exclude us by working out a definition of 
eligibility that keeps us second-class citi- 
zens. After all, we're still very much seen as 
illegitimate interlopers." 

Meanwhile, in an editorial, the Yale Daily 
News—while castigating the administration 
for making its provisional decision unilater- 
ally—was also critical of the incumbents at 
the Women's Center: 

“The Women's Center advertises itself as 
‘a place for all women ... to explore the 
richness and diversity of people's lives’. . . 
Where is the diversity in attracting only 
those who agree with your position?" 

Katie Oberlies, à graduate of Yale Col- 
lege, а third-year law student at Yale and 
active in Students for Life, says the funda- 
mental issue is that “а small group of 
women should not be allowed to define for 
all women at Yale what it means to be femi- 
nist.” 

As Elizabeth McAlister—a thunderous 
pro-life feminist, long active in civil rights 
and antiwar work—once wrote from prison 
after damaging some nuclear missiles: “We 
must widen the frame.” Especially, one 
would think, at a university.e 
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INFORMED CONSENT: FLORIDA 


e Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
urge my colleagues to support in- 
formed consent legislation, S. 272 and 
S. 273, The bills would require that 
women considering abortion be pre- 
sented with sufficient information so 
as to make an informed choice. 

Mr. President, given the fact that 
&bortion is а medical procedure that 
cannot be undone, women must be 
told the risks, effects, and alternatives 
of abortion before consent. Otherwise, 
chances are she may make a decision 
she later regrets. 

I ask consent that four letters from 
Florida in support of informed consent 
be entered into the RECORD. 

The letters follow: 


FLORIDA, February 9, 1987. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: In 1973, I had a 
first-trimester abortion. There is nothing in 
my life that I regret more. Although at the 
time it seemed like an “easy out" from a 
very difficult situation, it has caused me 
years of unforseen problems: multiple mis- 
carriages, depression, other Post Abortion 
Syndrome symptons. 

I know if I had had one word of counsel- 
ing about abortion alternatives, my whole 
life would be healthier, '"whole-er," saner. I 
know I would have made a better choice of 
action. But there was no one, no counseling, 
ee even an explanation of the procedure to 


If the "D&C" procedure had been ex- 
plained, if fetal development had been ex- 
plained, I would have been saved years of 
grieving. 

Please do something so others won't also 
suffer. 

NAME WITHHELD. 
FLORIDA, February 17, 1987. 

DEAR Mr. HuMPHREY: This is a very hard 
letter to write as I have tried for over nine 
years to put it out of my mind. 

But to help others, I will tell about my 
abortion—I was married with two children— 
from a previous marriage—my husband was 
paying child support on his two children 
from a previous marriage and so nobody 
wanted another child. So comes the termi- 
nation of pregnancy as called by the clinic— 
so easy, no pain—go home right after and 
only $100.00, but they didn't tell me one 
thing that has haunted me ever since, that 
when they did the procedure you start to 
cry immediately, not from physical pain but 
something else, then they tell you that it is 
common all of us do that. Why didn't they 
tell me before—my soul and my body felt 
ne loss and knew then it was wrong—too 

te! 

I now have rededicated my life to the Lord 
апа am pro-life—any answer is better than 
abortion. 

Thank you, 
T.L. 
FLORIDA, April 1987. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: I have had 
three abortions and were it not for the 
blood of Jesus Christ, I would be a statistic 
by now. Ап R.N. arranged for the first & 
second abortions through Planned Parent- 
hood. By the third baby, I knew who to call 
first hand, The same doctor who murdered 
all three babies (I was an accomplice). I had 
absolutely no counseling. It was all very me- 
chanical & as a result of the abortions, I 
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became a manic depressive, suicidal, and to 
be very honest a menace to society and 
myself. If women really knew what the con- 
sequences of abortion were, unless they 
were absolutely insane, they would never 
even consider having one. By murdering 
babies, women open themselves up to a pan- 
dora’s box full of self-destructive repercus- 
sions. The physical, mental, emotional and 
spiritual consequences are intermittently if 
not continually life threatening. By that I 
mean one is never truly at peace until the 
Spirit of the Living God intervenes to deliv- 
er and set one free from the very obvious 
sin of premeditated murder. I am such a one 
who has been saved from the torment & 
guilt. 
Sincerely, 
CHRISSY MORRISON, 
FLORIDA, April 1987. 
Dear SIR: I am writing this letter in sup- 
port of the Informed Consent Bill. I know 
personally the importance of being іп- 
formed fully on the nature and conse- 
quences of the Act of Abortion. I had one 
about 2 years prior to the birth of my 
second child Ashley who is now 5. I had no 
one to even try to inform me of the fact 
that the child inside of me, was just that, a 
child and of the joy that child would bring 
me. The Lord has forgiven me, but it’s 
really hard to forgive yourself and forget. I 
don’t care how many educated people try to 
tell us that the child inside is not a child. 
You know for yourself, I knew and I've said 
time and time again if someone would have 
just talked to me a little I would have 
changed my mind. I think this is the very 
least we could do for these women and 
babies. I don’t even understand how women 
could work in these places and not hurt 
deeply, especially those with children. I 
would like to say that I sound like a fanatic 
somewhat but it just gets me a little angry, 
very angry. I’m just a housewife and mother 
who knows how precious these gifts from 
God are. I feel this is the key right here, 
really give these woman and sometimes chil- 
dren a real choice. Those young mothers 
will learn the meaning of responsibility & 
love a lot easier this way, than to someday 
grieve and suffer over this loss and possibly 
resent it. Thank you for your time. 
JEANETTE SMITH. 


FRAUD OF THE DAY—PART 17 


ө Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, most of 
the frauds I have shared with the 
Senate have involved financial injury. 
That has been deliberate on my part 
in order to make clear that fraud is 
not a victimless crime—there are real 
people with real jobs in this country 
who suffer because of it. However, 
today’s fraud is different. It is impor- 
tant not only because of the financial 
injury that will result from it, al- 
though that will be great, but because 
of the injuries, deaths, and catastro- 
phies which could easily result. It 
might be easy to dismiss a fraud which 
costs some unknown victim $10,000. It 
is far more difficult to dismiss a fraud 
which is responsible for destruction 
and death. 

In the early 1970’s, American im- 
porters went to Japan and initiated 
what has turned out to be probably 
the most damaging and pervasive cus- 
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toms fraud of our time. These import- 
ers convinced Japanese fastener com- 
panies to build substandard bolts and 
label them with a higher specification 
than they warranted. So what, you 
might say. Some shelves may collapse, 
or a go-kart might fall apart. Unfortu- 
nately, these bolts are not your garden 
variety bolt, but rather critical appli- 
cation bolts. These bolts are not used 
for simple plumbing repairs, but are 
used in nuclear reactors, highrise 
buildings, defense installations, and 
bridges, to name but a few of their 
sensitive uses. The Customs Service is 
currently investigating 30 cases of fas- 
tener mismarking, and two firms, 
Edgewater Inc., and Aircom, have been 
indicted. The Service expects many 
more indictments in the near future. 

Mr. President, one particular exam- 
ple clearly illustrates the gravity of 
this situation. After investigation, it 
was discovered that a certain nuclear 
reactor had 2,000 mismarked fasteners 
in very critical locations. These bolts 
had to be decontaminated before they 
could be tested. They were found to be 
of a lesser quality than their markings 
indicated. If this problem had not 
been discovered, a severe, life-threat- 
ening disaster could easily have oc- 
curred. 

Mr. President, it is estimated that 
100 million substandard fasteners are 
now in place. The original cost of the 
bolts is not overwhelming, but the cost 
of replacing them, or the cost of the 
failure of these bolts, could easily rise 
into the billions of dollars. 

Even so, it is not the cost of replac- 
ing the bolts or the cost of replacing 
the structures which might collapse 
due to their failure which makes this 
fraud important. It is the potential for 
crippling injuries and violent deaths 
which ought to make us all deter- 
mined to find some way of preventing 
this kind of outrage. I am not naive 
enough to believe that by passing leg- 
islation we can completely and perma- 
nently stop customs fraud. I do be- 
lieve, however, that a private right of 
action, as provided in the Senate 
amendment currently in conference, 
will help prevent all types of customs 
fraud, including today’s devastating, 
potentially crippling, example.e 


MS. RUTH RAND AND JOHN 
BENSON, MODELS OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL EXCELLENCE 


ө Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to recog- 
nize the outstanding achievements of 
Ms. Ruth Rand and Mr. John Benson 
of Illinois, who are the recipients of 
1987 Presidential awards for excel- 
lence in science and mathematics 
teaching. They, along with the award- 
ees from every State in the Nation, are 
being recognized here in Washington 
this week. 
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All of these individuals deserve our 
heartfelt thanks. The examples set by 
these men and women are an inspira- 
tion to educators, parents, and stu- 
dents. 

The recipients from Illinois, Mr. 
President, reflect the diversity of the 
educational system in our country. Ms. 
Ruth Rand, who received an award for 
excellence as a science teacher, teach- 
es at the Latin School, a private school 
located on the near north side of Chi- 
cago. Mr. John Benson, recognized for 
excellence as a teacher of mathemat- 
ics, teaches at Evanston Township 
High School, a public high school in 
Evanston, IL. 

What makes a teacher outstanding? 
I believe it is the ability to inspire, to 
motivate, to make subject matter 
meaningful for students. It is a monu- 
mental task, one which Ruth Rand, 
John Benson, and all the Presidential 
recipients, undertake each day. The 
measure of their success cannot be 
found in an award, or in a plaque, but 
in the students they teach. 

In the short term, we can thank 
teachers in a manner such as the Pres- 
idential awards for their efforts, dedi- 
cation, and their willingness to share 
knowledge with students. In the long 
run, their efforts will shape future 
educators. One generation passes to 
the next knowledge coupled with en- 
thusiasm and commitment. 

It is important to recognize these 
educators this week, Mr. President. 
However we must not let this be the 
only outward sign of our support of 
educators and education. I have con- 
sistently supported efforts to improve 
and promote education in this coun- 
try. 

We cannot provide leadership for 
our Nation if our citizens cannot read, 
write or compute. We stand to lose our 
prominence in science and technology 
if we do not stand committed to the 
improvement of education in the sci- 
ences and mathematics. 

Ruth Rand and John Benson are 
two Illinoisans who show us what it 
means to be educators. They along 
with all the other 1987 Presidential re- 
cipients represent the best in their 
profession. I am most grateful to Ruth 
and John for their commitment to 
their students and their profession 
and wish them continued success.e 


FARMERS DANNY TAWCZYNSKI 
AND BILL ROSE COMMENDED 


ө Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend two farmers from my home 
State of Massachusetts for their excel- 
lence in conservation and environmen- 
tal protection. 

As the Washington Post pointed out 
today, Danny Tawczynski, a potato 
farmer from Great Barrington, and 
Bill Rose, and apple grower in Phillip- 
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ston, have embraced а technique 
known as integrated pest management 
[IPM]. This technique has successful- 
ly thwarted bug infestation naturally, 
while drastically diminishing the de- 
pendency on potentially harmful pes- 
ticides. 

Both farmers have been aided by 
programs initiated by Gov. Michael 
Dukakis at the University of Massa- 
chusetts and the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Agriculture under the di- 
rection of the Commissioner of Food 
and Agriculture, August Schumacher, 
Jr. Mr. President I am proud that 
Massachusetts has taken the role of 
innovator among States in environ- 
mentally safe pest control programs 
and look forward to continued success 
in this area. 

I think that my colleagues will find 
the Washington Post article “The 
Message on the Potato Bag" of inter- 
est, and ask that the article be insert- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

THE MESSAGE ON THE POTATO BAG 
(By Ward Sinclair) 

It had all the earmarks of another one of 
those dreary seminars for which this capital 
city is justly famed: stacks of scholarly 
papers at the door, а program studded with 
convoluted panel discussion themes, and at- 
tendees restless for lunch. 

And so it was that World Bank staff mem- 
bers converged on the meeting room of а 
suburban hotel yesterday, likely primed for 
another one of those mind-deadening excur- 
sions into theory that seem far from the re- 
ality of underdevelopment and desperation 
in the Third World. 

Well, so much for the symbols. 

By the time Danny Tawczynski finished 
telling the magic story of his paper potato 
bags and by the time apple grower Bill Rose 
had gently pointed out ways to change the 
world, it was clear something different was 
going on at a local institution that, rightful- 
ly or not, is considered staid and predict- 
able. 

Farmers, in an unusual turn of the screw, 
were taking part in an experts' seminar on 
farming techniques, not only as invited 
guests but right up front as featured speak- 
ers. Tawczynski and Rose, it can be report- 
ed, were eloquent. 

The new word at the World Bank, by 
order of President Barber B. Conable Jr., 
the former New York Congressman, is that 
unless the environmental consequences of 
any given project are weighed, development 
loans won't be made. 

Which explains in part why the bank 
turned for advice yesterday to а couple of 
Massachusetts farmers, both highly success- 
ful practitioners of a technique known as in- 
tegrated pest management (IPM). Simply 
put, IPM means growing farm crops with 
fewer chemicial pesticides and more natural 
pest controls. 

As part of the Conable doctrine, the bank 
is entering а period of change that could 
mean, for example, that Third World agri- 
cultural development funding will be linked 
increasingly to diminished use of pesticides 
for environmental, public health and eco- 
nomic reasons. Thus the interest in IPM. 

Along with the two farmers came other 
officials and farming specialists from Massa- 
chusetts, who explained in detail how а 
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state-promoted IPM program has brought а 
major decrease in pesticide use there. 

Tawczynski told how, by careful monitor- 
ing for pests and by rotating his plantings, 
he had virtually eliminated the use of pesti- 
cides on his extensive crops of sweet corn 
and potatoes, both of which are susceptible 
to heavy bug infestations. 

"When the IPM program became avail- 
able, the University of Massachusetts 
taught me what the real world was. Their 
people taught me that some bugs are my 
friends. And now IPM has become a 
valuable tool for marketing,” he said. 

Whereupon Tawczynski unfurled a large 
paper potato bag, imprinted on one side 
with a notice that his spuds were grown in 
an IPM program “with little or no pesti- 
cides." They used to be grown with a little; 
today they're grown with almost none. 

“This turned our operation around," he 
said. This may be like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but people drive all the way from 
Long Island to buy our potatoes. The notice 
on the back of the bag is why they're doing 
it. A growing number of people are con- 
cerned about what they are eating.” 

Tawczynski'ss farm, it should be noted, is 
near Great Barrington, Mass., a pretty good 
haul from Long Island. 

Rose, who grows apples at Phillipston, 
Mass., told a similar story. With IPM tech- 
niques, he has reduced chemical sprays by 
60 percent “апа maintained the quality of 
the apple." A stack of brochures depicting 
lush-looking Rose apples provided visual 
verification. 

"This would not have happened without 
support from the technical people, whether 
they are in the public or private sector," he 
said. “We know that by staying with this 
and by knowing the pests, we are able to do 
it." 

Their success stories are but а small part 
of what is happening in their state, where 
the Dukakis administration has embarked 
on а full-court press to reduce farmers' use 
of toxic chemicals. It is driven in part by en- 
vironmental concerns, in part by a desire to 
cut farmers' operating costs and to keep ag- 
riculture solvent in Massachusetts. 

According to August Schumacher Jr., who 
left the World Bank in 1985 to become Du- 
kakis' commissioner of food and agriculture, 
the IPM program has led to dramatic 
changes in Massachusetts. Pesticide usage is 
down considerably and the state is on track 
toward its goal of cutting use of the most 
toxic chemicals by half by 1995. 

Danny Tawczynski provided an epilogue. 
“The single biggest benefit of IPM is reedu- 
cational,” he said. “We're all brought up be- 
lieving we have to spray. We should be en- 
couraged to use other methods." 

Expert heads in the audience nodded in 
agreement. Most notably, perhaps, no one 
really wanted to break for lunch. It was that 
good.e 


REFUSENIKS AND DIVIDED 
SPOUSES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


e Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, for 31 
years Anatoly Michelson has waited 
for his wife and daughter to be al- 
lowed to leave the Soviet Union and to 
join him in the United States, during 
that time the Michelsons applied for 
exit visas 24 times and were refused 
every time—without explanation. 

Last week Mr. Michelson heard from 
an Associated Press reporter that his 
family has been authorized to leave 
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Russia. Galina Michelson, her daugh- 
ter, Olga, and a grandson, Anatoly, 
named for a grandfather he has never 
seen, all have permission to exit. We 
rejoice in Mr. Michelson's great happi- 
ness at the prospect of seeing his 


family again. 
But we are concerned that needless 
bureaucratic procrastination may 


delay this long overdue reunion by 
weeks or even months. We urge the 
Soviets to expedite the emigration of 
the Michelsons so that 31 years of 
loneliness and pain will finally come to 
an end. 

And Mr. Michelson’s reunion with 
his family reminds us that others are 
still waiting. Dr. Galina Vileshina’s 
husband has been unable to practice 
law since he requested an exit visa 7 
years ago. Dr. Vileshina lives in Boca 
Raton, FL, where she is a respected 
member of the community. She has 
seen her husband once in the last 7% 
years. 

And there are others, lives fragment- 
ed by time and distance, ordinary 
people who simply want to live freely 
with their families in an open society. 

Lev and Marina Furman. 

Mark and Svetlana Terlitsky. 

Yuri and Tanya Zeiman. 

Oscar and Shelly Mendeleev. 

Marat and Klaudia Osnis. 

Alexander and Pauline Paritsky. 

Lev Shapiro. 

Mikhail Lerman and his family. 

Dr. Alexander Ioffee. 

Roald Zelichonok. 

Evgeny Lein. 

Boris Chernobilsky. 

They are names from a list long and 
sorrowful. Each name is the beginning 
of a story—of frustrated plans and 
dreams, of grief at parting, of unre- 
lieved absence, of careers cut short, of 
endless days and nights in which hope 
itself seems cruel. 

The callous detention of these 
people is a terrorism of the heart. It 
mocks human emotion and human 
rights. No power that calls itself great 
сап condone the deliberate infliction 
of such suffering. Any attempt at 
international dialog must be choked 
off by the anguish of the refuseniks 
and separated families. 

We call upon the Soviet Union to 
halt this voiceless persecution of 
Soviet Jews who wish to leave Russia. 
There are countries—and families—to 
welcome them. 

Soon we will celebrate Chanukah, 
the festival of lights. It is a celebration 
when families can gather together to 
count their blessings and to rejoice in 
each other’s presence. The best gift 
for the holiday season would be a 
mother, a husband, a son, a grand- 
daughter, reunited. 

On December 6, the day before 
United States and Soviet leaders meet 
in Washington to discuss a peaceful 
future for our world—concerned Amer- 
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icans from all over the United States 
will gather on the Mall outside the 
Capitol. They will be there as a show 
of solidarity for Soviet Jewry. For all 
the people who cannot join them—all 
the people still suffering inside the 
Soviet Union, pawns in an arbitrary 
and brutal game. 

Just as civilization is imperiled by 
the presence of too many missiles, the 
human spirit is imperiled by the ab- 
sence of the most basic freedoms. 

If we are to begin a new relationship 
with the Soviets our most basic princi- 
ples of human rights must be respect- 
ed. Human rights—the release of the 
divided spouses and the refuseniks—is 
a simple, but essential ingredient in 
building that relationship.e 


CARBON-CARBON GIVEAWAY 


ө Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, we 
are all aware of the dangers posed by 
the leaking of Western technology to 
the Soviet Union, especially when it is 
military critical. The Soviets have ac- 
quired much of their Western know- 
how by stealth. But sometimes it is 
through the shear incompetence of of- 
ficials of the U.S. Government, and 
those of our allies. 

I would like to briefly relate to my 
colleagues one such instance that has 
recently come to light. It involves the 
transfer of critical technology— 
carbon-carbon—that allows the Soviet 
Union to substantially increase the ac- 
curacy of its nuclear warheads. That, 
obviously, would increase the capabil- 
ity of the Soviets to be successful with 
a preemptive nuclear strike. 

And that’s not the worst of it, Mr. 
President. The worst part is that the 
Soviets got it for free. The irony of 
the circumstance is that the business 
deal that provided the Soviets with 
this new capability was subsidized by 
British taxpayers. The Soviets didn’t 
even have to pay. Compounding the 
outrage is the fact that the Defense 
Department told Congress in a report 
last year that President Reagan and 
Prime Minister Thatcher had scuttled 
the transfer. This turned out not to be 
true, and the Pentagon report may 
have been an attempt to mislead the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I would like to pro- 
vide for the RECORD, and for the 
awareness of my colleagues, a series of 
investigative articles that recounts the 
circumstances of this tragic blunder. 
The series appeared in Newsday and 
was written by reporters Knut Royce 
and Earl Lane. It is an immeasurable 
public service not only because it 
fleshed out all the troubling facts of 
this story, but because it may also em- 
barrass the U.S. Government, and the 
British Government, into plugging up 
all the loopholes that allowed such an 
egregious occurence to transpire. 

The articles follow: 
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A TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY 

Aug. 13, 1982: Consarc Engineering asks 
the British Department of Trade and Indus- 
try whether the machines it wants to ship 
to the Soviet Union require licenses. 

Oct. 18, 1982: Consarc is told it can ship 
the machines without a license. 

Feb. 2, 1983: James Farol Metcalf, Consarc 
director and key architect of the sale, visits 
the U.S. Commerce Department and de- 
scribes what he will ship. He elicits no re- 


sponse. 

March 23, 1983: Consarc Engineering and 
Machinoimport of Moscow sign an $11 mil- 
lion contract for delivery and installation of 
the equipment—lIsostatic processes апа 
vacuum induction furnaces. 

July-December, 1984: The equipment is 
delivered. 

Oct. 31, 1984: The Pentagon advises the 
U.S. embassy in London that “an entire 
plant” for processing carbon-carbon is being 
shipped to the Soviet Union. 

Nov. 12, 1984: A British delegation arrives 
in Washington. The machinery transfer is 
discussed, 

Late November, 1984: British Customs of- 
ficials for the first time inspect the Consarc 
plant and ask for а delay in further ship- 
ments. A few days later, the request for 
delay is lifted. 

Dec. 13, 1984: British Customs tells its 
American counterpart that “95 percent of 
the order has already been shipped." 

Dec. 19, 1984: A U.S. team of Pentagon, 
CIA and Commerce Department officials ar- 
rives in London and meets the following day 
with British officials to try to get the re- 
Ec shipments halted. 

End of December, 1984: The final major 
shipment is rushed to the Soviet Union by 
Metcalf, who is now afraid of an imminent 
embargo. 

Feb. 8, 1985: Britain passes emergency reg- 
ulations blocking sale of the equipment, al- 
though it has all been shipped. The govern- 
ment seizes and destroys a shipment com- 
posed mostly of substandard insulation. 
British national insurance has to pay most 
of the $11 million contract for equipment al- 
ready shipped. 

February, 1985: Several days after the em- 
bargo, Metcalf and another company offi- 
cial travel to Moscow to explain the seizure. 
The Soviets say they expect the contract to 
be honored. 

April 3, 1985: U.S. Commerce Department 
imposes an embargo similar to the British 
one. 

July 8, 1985: Commerce Department tells 
Metcalf he can go to the Soviet Union and 
assemble the equipment. 

July 25, 1985: Metcalf, using a new compa- 
ny he controls, signs а new contract with 
Machine import to supervise the installa- 
tion and adjustment of the equipment. 

August, 1985: Consarc Engineering deliv- 
ers а shipment of spare parts to the Soviet 
plant. Again, British national insurance 
picks up the tab. 

Sept. 21, 1985: Commerce Department re- 
verses, telling Metcalf he can't go to the 
Soviet Union to work on the machines. Met- 
calf then writes to ask whether he can work 
on equipment at the plant not controlled by 
the Coordinating Committee for export con- 
trols, but gets no reply. 

Oct. 4, 1985: Henry Rowan, president of 
Inductotharm, Consarc's parent company, 
miffed at all the flip-flops by England and 
U.S., orders his companies to do no more 
work for the Soviet plant. 

February, 1986: Under a contract signed 
before Rowan's edict, a Consarc affiliate in 
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Scotland, Calcarb, ships the Soviet plant 
$700,000 of what Metcalf calls substandard 
insulation. 

Current: Britain cannot restrict the move- 
ment of its engineers, so Thomas Dick, 
former Consarc official, has provided engi- 
neering services to the Soviet plant through 
a firm he formed after the embargo. 


THE CAST 

Some principal characters in the carbon- 
carbon drama: 

James Farol Metcalf: A 56-year-old, self- 
styled North Carolina “hillbilly” who engi- 
neered the sale of the carbon-carbon proc- 
essing plant to the Soviets. At the time, he 
was director of Consarc Engineering in Scot- 
land, as well as vice president and director 
of its New Jersey parent, Consarc Corp. 
Metcalf, who completed one year of college, 
married his Soviet wife, Vera, on Christmas 
Day, 1979. 

Thomas R. Dick: A salty-tongued, 64-year- 
old Scot who was managing director of Con- 
sarc Engineering at the time of the sale. 
Today he runs Vacua-Therm, an engineer- 
ing firm that dispatches British technical 
personnel, with Britain's approval, to the 
Soviet plant. He, too, married a Soviet 
woman, Alla, last December. 

Nikolai Ivanov: A senior official of the 
Moscow-based buying house, Machinoim- 
port, who was chief Soviet negotiator for 
the plant purchase. Well-versed in western 
export regulations, Ivanov prodded Metcalf 
into signing new contracts for spare parts 
and technical assistance even after Britain 
and America embargoed the already-deliv- 
ered machines. 

Stephen Bryon: Deputy assistant secre- 
tary of defense for international economic, 
trade and security policy, and the lead U.S. 
official in the failed attempt to prod the 
British into stopping the shipments to the 
Soviets. In а report to Congress last year, 
his office declared that quick action by 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher and 
President Reagan thwarted the transfer of 
the equipment “literally as a Soviet ship 
was coming into Britain to pick it up.” 

Henry Rowan: A Reagan Republican who 
dislikes the Soviet system and who is CEO 
of Inductotherm Industries, which controls 
both Consare Corp. in New Jersey and its 
Scottish subsidiary, Consarc Engineering. 
Rowan approved the sale because he be- 
lieved the equipment would be used for 
commercial products. Then, reacting to in- 
decision and flip-flops by the United States 
and Britain in 1985, he directed his subsidi- 
aries to halt their work on the contract with 
the Soviet plant. 

Ray Roberts: President of Consarc Corp. 
Roberts also approved the sale by the Scot- 
tish subsidiary. He said he told U.S. intelli- 
gence officials about the equipment before 
the first shipment went out in mid-1984. Ac- 
cording to Metcalf, Roberts ordered him to 
sell Bepa Ltd. to Consarc after Bepa had ob- 
tained a new and potentially lucrative 
Soviet contract to assemble the plant after 
the British and U.S. embargoes of the 
equipment. 


‘THE MAKING OF CARBON-CARBON 

One method used in the U.S.: 

Fibers derived from carbon-rich materials 
such as rayon are woven into semi-rigid bun- 
dles called preforms. 

The preforms are immersed in a carbon- 
rich adhesive such as pitch, which soaks 
into the open spaces within the weave. 
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The pitch is squeezed more deeply into 
the bundle of carbon fibers in a vessel called 
an isostatic press, which created uniform 
pressures of 2,000 pounds per square inch or 
more. 

The pitch-soaked weave is charred in a 
furnace, like wood being converted to char- 
coal. The cooking process vaporizes any 
non-carbon materials. The carbon molecules 
in the weave bind to the carbon molecules 
in the pitch, creating an extremely strong, 
stable material. 

The carbon-dense composite is heated in a 
special induction furnace to temperatures of 
more than 2,600 degrees C. The molecular 
structure of the material changes to the 
even more durable, semi-crystalline form of 
carbon called graphite. 

Steps 3 through 5 сап be repeated a half- 
dozen times or more, increasing the materi- 
al’s density and heat resistance. 


A TRANSFER—AN AMERICAN-BASED FIRM IN 
SCOTLAND SELLS THE SOVIETS THE MEANS 
To IMPROVE THE ACCURACY OF NUCLEAR 
WARHEADS, AND THE U.S, AND BRITAIN FAIL 
To STOP THE DEAL IN TIME 

(By Knut Royce and Earl Lane) 


An American-owned company in Scotland 
has provided the Soviet Union with vital 
equipment for the processing of a material 
that can significantly improve the accuracy 
of nuclear warheads, Newsday has learned. 

This transfer of technology, for which the 
Soviets have paid nothing, is described by a 
Democratic congressional leader as “а na- 
tional blunder” and by a former Reagan ad- 
ministration official as “among the most se- 
rious cases that have come to light.” 

Similar specialized equipment is used in 
the United States for a classified process to 
manufacture a durable and heat-resistant 
material called carbon-carbon. Experts said 
that such equipment might save the Soviets 
five years or more in research and develop- 
ment time and help give them an ability to 
manufacture advanced materials with a va- 
riety of military and aerospace uses. “This is 
one where they [the Soviets] are going to 
pick up time,” said Adm. Bobby R. Inman, 
former deputy director of the CIA. 

Since 1978, carbon-carbon has been used 
on the nose tips of America’s newest strate- 
gic warheads on the MX, the Trident D-5 
and the Minuteman 3 missiles, according to 
nuclear weapons experts. In the United 
States, carbon-carbon also is used in rocket 
nozzles, for the nose and wing edges of the 
space shuttle, and in brakes of high-per- 
formance aircraft. It is being explored for 
use in next-generation space planes and as a 
shielding for satellites against laser attack. 
Nuclear weapons specialists said carbon- 
carbon nose tips help make the free-falling 
warheads more accurate than those 
equipped with preceding generations of nose 
tips. The material burns off—or ablates—in 
a slow, predictable manner as the warheads 
re-enter the atmosphere. There is less 
“wobble” in the trajectory of the warhead 
as it nears its target, experts said. 

The possibility of a surprise or ‘‘first 
strike“ by either of the superpowers, with 
pinpoint attacks on missile silos and com- 
mand centers, remains the subject of a spir- 
ited debate. 

But the potential vulnerability has led 
both sides to spend billions on hardening“ 
bunkers and developing mobile strategic 
weapons. The threat of a first strike is a 
major topic in current arms negotiations be- 
tween Washington and Moscow. 

e warhead accuracy helps in- 
crease the danger of а nation being success- 
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ful in а preemptive nuclear strike," said Sen. 
John Kerry (D-Mass), who sits on the 
Senate subcommittee that oversees interna- 
tional trade issues. 

The equipment sent to the Soviet Union 
slipped through a loose net of inadequate 
regulations and confused actions by the gov- 
ernments of the United States and Great 
Britain between 1982 and 1985. A commerce 
official said that the department on occa- 
sion fails to spot critical technology &nd 
that this may have been such an instance. 
U.S. Customs and the FBI have since inves- 
tigated the case according to principals who 
were interviewed by the two agencies, but 
no charges have been brought. Company of- 
ficials, noting that the sale was legal under 
British rules, said they believed the equip- 
ment would be used for nonmilitary pur- 
poses. 

In a report to Congress last year, the Pen- 
tagon claimed that quick action by Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan and Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher had thwarted the trans- 
fer in early 1985 “literally as a soviet ship 
was coming into Britain to pick it up.” 

However, Newsday has learned that the 
equipment already had reached the Soviets 
and that Western technicians were later 
permitted to supervise the assembly of the 
equipment in the Soviet Union. 

Rep. John Dingell (D-Mich.), chairman of 
the House Energy and Commerce Commit- 
tee said Friday that his staff had sought an 
explanation after being queried by Newsday 
and had been told that the Pentagon report 
was in error. 

“Contrary to the administration’s claim 
that this is a ‘good news’ story—this was a 
national blunder” Dingell said. “We have 
been told by a top administration official 
that in its attempt to stop the sensitive 
export, they only caught the ‘tip of the rat’s 
tail.' The evidence bears this out. It appears 
the administration clearly attempted to mis- 
lead Co р 

Richard Perle, at the time assistant secre- 
tary of defense and the Pentagon’s chief 
watchdog on technology transfer matters, 
said he had been told by his staff that the 
crucial equipment had not been shipped. 

The official to whom Perle had given the 
day-to-day responsibility for halting the 
transfer of militarily critical technology, 
Stephen Bryen, declined several requests 
for an interview on the carbon-carbon case. 
It was Bryen's Office of Trade Security 
Policy that issued the report to Congress 
claiming the transfer had been aborted. 

Perle now compares the transfer to the 
sale by Japan's Toshiba Corp. апа Norway's 
Kongsberg Co. of milling machines and 
computer controls that may help the Sovi- 
ets produce quieter submarine propellers. 
"It certainly would be in the same category 
as Toshiba," Perle said of the carbon-carbon 
transfer. "If you set up categories of 'seri- 
ous’, ‘most serious, etc. this would be a 
‘most serious’ case.” 

Kerry, who said he would look into the 
matter, said, “Тһів appears to be an outra- 
geous failure to protect United States na- 
tional security.” 

The three-month investigation by News- 
day was based on a review of contracts be- 
tween the seller, Consarc Engineering Ltd., 
and the Soviet buyers, as well as interviews 
with current and former Consarc employ- 
ees, British engineers currently working at 
the Soviet plant, experts in the field and 
U.S. and British officials, 

Consare Engineering is the subsidiary of 
Consarc Corp. іп Rancocas, N.J. Both are 
controlled by another Rancocas company, 
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Intuctotherm Industries, whose chief execu- 
tive describes himself as a staunch anti-com- 
munist and Reagan Republican. 

The equipment is located at a Soviet plant 
named “Elektroizolit” in Khotkovo, а town 
about 40 miles north of central Moscow. 

Among Newsday's findings: 

U.S, intelligence officials had been aware 
of the sale months before the first shipment 
left Scotland, yet Washington appears to 
have alerted England only after much of 
the equipment was already in Soviet hands. 
Then, while officials of the two countries 
argued for three months about what action 
to take, the buyer rushed the last major 
shipment through. 

When England, on Feb. 8, 1985, finally re- 
stricted the sale of the machines and seized 
and destroyed what the seller would later 
describe as "scrap ... of no value whatso- 
ever,” it unwittingly picked up the obliga- 
tion to pay most of the $11 million cost of 
the plant. Under the contract, the Soviets 
were required to pay only after the final 
shipment was delivered. The company had 
insured ail of the equipment with a British 
national insurance agency. So the seizure of 
the equipment freed the Soviets from 
making payment and triggered an insurance 
settlement to Consarc by the British gov- 
ernment. 

Despite the concerns that led to their un- 
successful embargo, both countries later al- 
lowed technicians to travel to the USSR to 
help make the factory operational. 'The U.S. 
Commerce Department permitted the archi- 
tect of the sale, an American, to work on 
the machines at the Soviet plant, though it 
later rescinded that approval. Great Britain 
is still permitting British engineers to work 
at the plant. 

What was delivered, according to the con- 
tracts and company officials, were special- 
ized industrial furnaces and presses that can 
heat and compress pitch, a petroleum by- 
product, into woven carbon fiber forms to 
produce carbon-carbon. In all, there were 
nine vacuum induction furnaces and two 
isostatic presses, together with the cooling 
equipment, insulation, controls and other 
components required to make them work, 
Experts said the equipment also would be 
useful in processing other advanced compos- 
ite materials. 

R. Judd Diefendorf, a pioneer in the 
carbon-carbon processing technology, re- 
viewed Consare’s contracts with the Soviet 
Union for Newsday and concluded the 
equipment represents “the best facility (for 
processing carbon-carbon) anywhere in the 
world in one place.” 

Diefendorf is on the faculty at the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, N.Y. 
He said that under good weather conditions, 
carbon-carbon nose tips offer three times 
better accuracy than warheads fitted with 
nose tips made with the composite it re- 
places, carbon phenolic. 

But the key architect of the sale, James 
Farol Metcalf, insists that the machinery 
itself “won't. take the wobble out of rock- 
ets.” Metcalf, in one of several interviews 
that spanned nearly 10 hours, agreed that 
the equipment “сап cook anything.” But he 
said, “You're not a French chef just because 
you've got a frying pan.” 

At the same time, Metcalf admitted that 
he suspected all along that the machinery 
might be useful for processing the high- 
grade carbon-carbon required for strategic 
components such as the hot parts of rocket 
motors and nose tips. 

“At what point did I recognize that the 
equipment could be used to make the high- 
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strength product that could be used in 
rocket motors?” he said in one interview. 
“, , . Probably always. Probably always.“ 

In a letter to Newsday last month he de- 
fended the sale but acknowledged, “I have 
never doubted that the customer [the 
Soviet Union] did intend a wide range of 
carbon graphite products, including . . . if 
he was qualified, to produce military and 
aerospace products.” 

Industry officials agree that the equip- 
ment cannot be put to efficient use unless 
the Soviets understand the processing tech- 
nology, which involves carefully controlled 
heat and pressure parameters. 

In addition, before the material is proc- 
essed in the furnaces, the underlying fibers 
must be woven in complex patterns to help 
provide the shape and durability required 
for such products as warhead nose tips and 
rocket nozzles. 

Diefendorf and industry officials with 
firsthand knowledge of Soviet efforts over 
the past decade to acquire carbon-carbon 
technology and equipment said they believe 
much of that weaving technology may now 
be in Soviet hands. 

Jacob Vydra, a Soviet emigree who worked 
on materials research, said the Soviets have 
been making a big push on composite mate- 
rials in recent years. He said he has “no 
doubts” that the Soviets have a technical 
understanding of the carbon-carbon process. 
Vydra is technical director for ASIST, an 
Ohio firm that assesses technical develop- 
ments in the East bloc. Vydra said his files 
contain several hundred Soviet technical 
papers on aspects of carbon-carbon, 

Perle said the transfer of furnaces and 
pressure vessels by Consarc Engineering 
Ltd. involved “generic technology.” 

“This is not a widget, the acquisition of 
which teaches you nothing,” he said. “It's 
technology from which they will now gain 
hands-on experience. In that sense it is the 
most serious type of technology transfer, 
and the technology happens to be a militari- 
ly critical one. So in both respects it’s very 


damaging. 

Inman said the Soviets have mounted a 
determined effort in recent years to obtain 
manufacturing equipment to make numer- 
ous copies of a particular product rather 
than trying to acquire just the end product 
itself. “That is something they have been 
organizing to do," Inman said. 

It could not be learned what the Soviets 
are now processing at the Khotkovo plant. 
A British source who frequently visits the 
site told Newsday that he is never allowed 
there when the equipment is in operation. 

Thomas Dick, Consarc Engineering’s man- 
aging director at the time of the sale and 
now head of a firm that dispatches Scottish 
engineers to the Soviet plant, said that is is 
not yet fully operational and will manufac- 
ture only commercial products. 

Yet in its report to Congress touting what 
it claimed was an “attempted diversion,” the 
Pentagon said the Soviets intended to use 
the machines to “manufacture critical com- 
ponents (which would) provide greater accu- 
racy and throwweight for its strategic mis- 
siles." 

Metcalf, who admits he had the equip- 
ment built in Scotland instead of New 
Jersey, in part, because of "uncertainty of 
USA policy on exports to the USSR,” said 
he doubts even the managers of the Soviet 
plant knew precisely what they intended to 
do with the factory. 

As for himself, he said, “1 do not, did not 
want, and will never know all the uses.” 

Metcalf, who at the time was a director of 
Consarc in Scotland and New Jersey and 
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vice president of the New Jersey firm, said 
the sale was fundamentally a commercial 
enterprise, albeit one with “expectations of 
high profits." 

Ray Roberts, president of Consarc in New 
Jersey, agreed that the company saw the 
sale as an innocent commercial venture that 
violated no American laws. He said the Sovi- 
ets had claimed the machines would be used 
only for commercial products. 

Henry Rowan, president of Inductotherm, 
said he is a Reagan Republican who has 
avoided bidding on other Soviet orders that 
"looked sensitive." On this order, he said, 
"We were pretty much convinced it was for 
commercial application." 

The isostatic presses were designed to fall 
just short of the pressure benchmark that 
would have required licensing at the time 
for export to the Soviet bloc. Toward the 
end, Metcalf said, he fretted he may have 
violated one of the U.S. export control regu- 
lations. But he said he was reassured by his 
attorney that the sale was by the book. 

Metcalf, a savvy entrepreneur who prefers 
to describe himself as a “hillbilly,” is clearly 
contemptuous of the regulations and the 
regulators. 

"The [export-control] law intends a pur- 
pose," Metcalf said, “but it don't know how 
to enforce it and don't know how even to 
write it.” 

The United States, in fact, had long been 
aware of the strategic value of carbon- 
carbon. The State Department's Office of 
Munitions Control had banned the export, 
without a license, of technical data useful 
for the manufacture of carbon-carbon. 
Vernon Edler, president of а California en- 
gineering firm bearing his name, was suc- 
cessfully prosecuted under the Munitions 
Control legislation in 1976 for having sold 
carbon-carbon technical data and services to 
two French companies. The French and the 
United States are considered the leaders in 
the military uses of carbon-carbon, though 
other nations—including West Germany 
and Japan—are considered knowledgeable 
on the process. 

Export of the industrial hardware for 

carbon-carbon falls under the juris- 
diction of the U.S. Commerce Department. 
Commerce regulates the sale and re-sale 
abroad of a wide range of “dual use" items 
that can be used for both civilian and mili- 
tary purposes. 

Commerce and its British counterpart, the 
Department of Trade and Industry, operate 
under a list of common export regulations 
adopted by an alliance that includes most of 
NATO and Japan. The alliance, which 
meets periodically to update its control list, 
is called the Coordinating Committee for 
export controls (COCOM). 

At the time of initial Consarc shipments 
to the Soviet Union, the specific type of fur- 
naces and pressure vessels being shipped 
were not under restriction by either the 
United States or its COCOM partners, ac- 
cording to Commerce Department officials. 

After Britain passed an emergency law on 
Feb. 8, 1985, to restrict the sale of the fur- 
naces and presses sold by Consarc Engineer- 
ing, the United States and the rest of 
COCOM adopted similar restrictions. 

While the alliance shares a common list of 
controlled commodities, its members vary 
broadly on interpretation of that list and on 
enforcement. As one British defense source 
put it, with only some exaggeration, “Тһеге 
is no COCOM." 

British officials declined, however, to dis- 
cuss the case on the record, citing that 
country's Official Secrets Act. 
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Perle reacted to the news of the transfer 
with a bitter allusion to a statement often 
attributed to Vladimir Lenin: “Capitalism 
will sell us the rope with which we hang it.” 

“Lenin was right,” Perle said. 


A “HILLBILLY” ENTREPRENEUR: “JUST А GOOD 
SALESMAN” 


(By Knut Royce and Earl Lane) 


New York.—James Farol Metcalf, the 
American entrepreneur who sold the Soviets 
equipment that could help them improve 
the accuracy of their nuclear warheads, sat 
at the foot of his hotel bed, smiled and said, 
“Гтп a good salesman.” 

The irony was unintended. The message 
was pride. 

In 10 hours of interviews over the past 
three weeks, including a four-hour session 
in his room at a midtown Sheraton here, 
Metcalf argued that he had done nothing 
wrong, that if anyone should be faulted for 
the sale, it is the governments of the United 
States and Great Britain. 

He referred frequently to his humble be- 
ginnings, as if to underscore the irony in the 
turmoil he caused by engineering the sale of 
the equipment through the bureaucracies of 
three nations. 

"I'm just a plain old hillbilly,” he said. 
“You remember Mr. Biden? One of them 
people that ran for president and overrelat- 
ed his abilities. Well, I stopped doing that 10 
years ago and jest became Jimmy. 

“I went to a Baptist college (Mars Hill, 
N.C.) to learn how to trust God. One year. 
Then I went to a mountain college to 
become a schoolteacher and I finished 
almost three months of that. But I flunked. 
I flunked the English language cause us 
hillbillies never learned to understand the 
nuances of that language. It’s the truth. I 
ain’t ashamed of it no more.” 

After leaving Mars Hill Junior College and 
flunking out of the mountain school (West- 
ern Carolina Teachers College at Cullo- 
whee, N.C.) he enlisted in the Army in 1951, 
served in Korea and received an honorable 
discharge. 

He then held several sales and technical 
jobs at a number of U.S. companies special- 
izing in metallurgy. In 1965 he started his 
own business and eventually merged it into 
Inductotherm Industries. Inductotherm is 
the parent of Consarc Corp. and the Scot- 
tish subsidiary that sold the machines to 
the Soviets, Consarc Engineering. 

Some U.S. intelligence officials say they 
believe there is more to Metcalfs biography. 
They have tracked his long business ties 
with the Soviet Union and his 1979 mar- 
riage to a Soviet woman, Vera. They say she 
may be KGB. The government file contains 
such information as the location of moles 
on her body. 

Metcalf laughed it off. The Soviets, he 
said, believe she’s CIA. He called her a “Red 
lady.” 

He also spared no criticism for the Soviet 
Union, especially its debilitating bureaucra- 
cy and pervasive corruption. “It’s worse 
than our government will ever be,” he said. 

But he also described it as a marketplace 
of vast potential and said that he had 
forged valuable connections with that bu- 
reaucracy in the more than 10 years of sell- 
ing industrial furnaces there. The past was 
good but the future could be better. 

As it turned out, Metcalf said, the Consarc 
sale did not live up to the “expectations of 
high profit.” But the fact that it turned any 
profit at all is largely attributable to Met- 
calfs resourcefulness, Where other business- 
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men lick their wounds after a reversal, he 
prides himself on turning setbacks into 
profit. 

He had hoped, for instance, that the Com- 
merce Department, after embargoing in 
1985 the equipment he already had sold to 
the Soviets, would bar him from returning 
there to make the machines work. A denial 
would have allowed his company, Consarc 
Engineering, to close its contract without in- 
curring Soviet legal action for breaking it. 

Instead, the Commerce Department said 
he could go ahead and work on the machin- 


ery. 

The setback was only fleeting. Metcalf 
quickly saw opportunity. “Bingo! Now I’m 
legal,” he declared and then described how 
he rushed back to Russia and, through an- 
other company he had formed, entered into 
а new contract with the Soviets for the 
same work Consarc would have performed. 

When the new machinery didn’t work 
quite right, he would convince the Soviet 
buyer to accept changes to the specifica- 
tions, or promise him new gadgets. 

He referred to these changes as “Jim- 


Metcalf said that a number of those “Jim- 

” were spun from whole cloth, евре- 

cially in late 1984. That’s when banks were 
clamoring for payments, he feared the im- 
minent embargo and the Soviets were 
fuming because of problems in the isostatic 


presses. 

"I'm beginning to promise a lot of things," 
Metcalf said of that frantic period. He said 
that among the promised commodities were 
exotic add-ons to the machines, the technol- 
ogy to process carbon insulation and an 
alarm system for the automobile of one of 
the Soviet plant's officials. 

None of that was delivered, he said. The 
promises were & ruse to prod the Soviets 
into signing off on the final shipments 
before Britain embargoed the machines and 
his company defaulted on its $11 million 
contract. 

The ruse worked. 

He bedazzled even the Soviet buyer, Niko- 
lai Ivanov of Machinoimport. 

“Jimmy, you don't have the moral right to 
do what you do," he said Ivanov told him, 
referring to his wheeler-dealer business 
style. “You subvert Lenin.” At another 
point, Metcalf said, Ivanov remarked, 
“Jimmy, 23 years I've been working in this 
position and never did I have to put up with 
something like you.” 

Metcalf admits to just one fleeting 
moment of fear that the sale could affect 
national security. At the end of 1964, when 
most of the equipment had already been 
shipped, he called a friend who is an engi- 
neer involved in the making of carbon- 
carbon nose tips for the United States. 

He said the friend told him, “Jimmy, 
you're doing something wrong.” 

“That bothered me a little bit,” he said. 
“This guy has military contracts, and he 
says you're doing something wrong, 
shouldn't be doing it. That bothered me.” 

The engineer, who asked to remain anony- 
mous, confirmed that account. 

But Metcalf's concern was momentary. 
Soon after, he rushed the final shipment 
through ahead of the embargo he was ex- 


pecting. 

He said he knows the equipment can be 
used to process the high-grade carbon- 
carbon that has strategic military impor- 
tance. But he claims he doesn’t know if the 
Soviets have either the desire or the techni- 
cal know-how to use the machines for mili- 
tary purposes. 
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For Metcalf, the question is academic, 

“I do not, did not want, and will never 
know all the uses” for the equipment sold to 
the Soviets. 

Metcalf earlier this year retired as direc- 
tor of Consarc in Scotland and New Jersey. 
He now consults for Consarc 100 days a 
year. 

He said he hopes to continue selling, espe- 
cially in the Soviet Union. 

“I only sell to the people that want to buy 
from me," he said. “Life's too short. If you 
don't want to buy my product, then I show 
my knees. You get to see the rest of my legs 
if you marry me ... I'm a peddler and 
proud of it.” 


More THAN JUST A BUSINESS TRANSACTION 


(By Knut Royce and Earl Lane) 


To the seller in the deal, it was just an- 
other business transaction, & chance to pro- 
vide merchandise to an eager customer. 

But the seller was the Scottish subsidiary 
of an American company and the buyer was 
the Soviet Union. 

The merchandise was equipment useful 
for the production of an advanced, heat-re- 
sistant material that can increase the accu- 
racy of nuclear warheads. 

The Soviets—who acquire much western 
know-how by stealth—were acquiring valua- 
ble technology right under the eyes of 
unwary export control agencies. 

They were already well-known to each 
other, the energetic American entrepreneur 
and the Soviet trade officials. 

James Farol Metcalf had more than а 
decade of experience selling industrial 
equipment to the USSR. In early 1982, he 
was just finishing a sale of equipment to a 
steel plant in the Urals for Consarc Engi- 
neering, Ltd., the Scottish subsidiary of a 
large New Jersey firm. 

A Russian acquaintance approached him 
with a new proposal. The Soviets were inter- 
ested in buying some furnaces and other 
equipment for a factory in a little town 
called Khotkovo, about 40 miles north of 
central Moscow. 

The stated purpose of the equipment was 
the heat-treatment of materials such as 
electrodes used in power plants and other 
electrical facilities. 

It also had possible military uses. Accord- 
ing to one of Metcalf's friends іп the materi- 
als industry, who asked not to be identified, 
Metcalf did not have enough technical back- 
ground to assess these uses. Metcalf says 
now that he had suspicions all along. 

In any case, the deal sounded like a 
winner, Consarc Engineering Ltd., Metcalf's 
employer in Scotland, was eager for export 
business. The Scottish economy had fallen 
on hard times and the proposed Soviet 
project—eventually worth about $11 mil- 
lion—would be the biggest export sale in the 
firm's history, according to company 
sources. 

Although the Conservative government of 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher support- 
ed President Ronald Reagan's “get tough" 
military approach toward the Soviets, Brit- 
ish firms and the British political leadership 
had long treated the Soviet Union as just 
another business market rather than an 
“evil empire.” 

Consarc officials in Scotland discussed the 
proposed deal with the parent company, 
Consare Corp. in Rancocas, N.J. Metcalf 
said a decision was made to handle the 
Soviet project from Scotland because costs 
were cheaper, exports were eligible for gov- 
ernment-backed insurance and—perhaps 
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most importantly—there was an uncertain- 
ty of USA policy on exports to the USSR.” 

British export regulations at the time al- 
lowed the sale. The U.S. Commerce Depart- 
ment's control list also allowed shipment of 
virtually all the equipment. But the U.S. 
regulations didn’t really matter. Although 
Consare was American-owned, the equip- 
ment was to be built and shipped from out- 
side the United States. Under international 
agreement, the American rules did not 
apply. 

Still, the Soviets were well aware of the 
complexities of western export regulations 
and how quickly the trading climate can 
change. Machinoimport—the Moscow-based 
agency that was to serve as the buyer in the 
deal—asked Metcalf to get a written OK 
from the British government on the accept- 
ability of the proposed sale. 

In an Aug. 13, 1982, letter to the British 
Department of Trade and Industry, Consarc 
listed the equipment it wanted to sell: Nine 
high-temperature furnaces, and one hot iso- 
static press (two presses eventually were 
shipped). The letter specified that the iso- 
static press would operate well below the 
pressure ceiling of 5,000 pounds per square 
inch specified in the U.S. and British export 
regulations. 

The Consarc letter was signed by manag- 
ing director Thomas R. Dick, a salty-ton- 
gued Scot who, along with Metcalf, was to 
become one of the major players in the deal 
with the Soviets. Dick handled the engi- 
neering specs for the plant during negotia- 
tions with the buyers, according to Metcalf. 
Dick’s letter to the British trade depart- 
ment gave no hint that there was anything 
extraordinary about the equipment to be 
shipped. 

R. Judd Diefendorf, an American carbon- 
carbon specialist who reviewed copies of the 
letter and other Consarc documents ob- 
tained by Newsday, said the letter seemed 
written in а way that would not set off any 
alarm bells. Two of the furnaces were de- 
scribed as “laboratory” design. The letter 
did not mention that Consarc was going to 
supply a pitch impregnating station, which 
would have required an export license had it 
been shipped from the United States. Such 
equipment is important for a preliminary 
step in the processing of high-strength ma- 
terials known generically as carbon-carbon. 

Also, the pressure limit on the isostatic 
presses was stated as 300 kilograms per 
square centimeter, comfortably below the 
cutoff of 351 kg/cm?—or 5,000 pounds per 
square inch—contained in the American reg- 
ulations. The maximum operating tempera- 
ture for the isopresses was said to be 600 C 
(1,112 F). 

But the contract documents obtained by 
Newsday tell a different story. They show 
that Consarc agreed to provide the Soviet 
buyers with an isopress capable of tempera- 
tures up to 2,012 F—a more useful range for 
working on carbon-carbon products. And 
the pressure limit was specified to be 350 
kg/cm*—or just one kg/cm? below the level 
that would have required Consarc to apply 
for an export license. 

Also, there was room for confusion on the 
size of the furnaces. In the letter to the De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, Consarc 
stated that the "charge"—the maximum 
size of the product to be cooked—would be 
“500 mm." Taken literally, Diefendorf said, 
that would mean a lump about the size of а 
sugar cube. Company officials said that 
there was no intent to deceive and that they 
had meant the 500 millimeters to refer to 
the length of the side of the charge, or a 
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cube about a foot and a half long on each 
side. 

The contract documents specify work 
zones that are nearly seven feet in diameter, 
6% feet high. The large size of the furnace 
chambers was permitted by the export regu- 
lations. But if the size had been spelled out 
explicitly in Dick's letter, it might have 
alerted export officials about the scope of 
the planned facility. As several experts have 
pointed out, the furnaces are large enough 
to “cook” just about anything the Soviets 
desired—from nose tips to heat shields to 
large segments of wing edges or other struc- 
tures. 

Still, the equipment fell within the letter 
of the law. The Department of Trade and 
Industry—the British counterpart to the 
U.S. Commerce Department—approved the 
proposed deal on Oct. 18, 1982, a few 
months after receiving Consarc's letter. The 
department told Consarc that “our techni- 
can advisers have now confirmed that all of 
the items specified in your letter are not 
subject to embargo restrictions and does 
[sic] not require export licensing.” 

To play it safe, Metcalf says, he also told 
the U.S, Commerce Department about the 
impending deal on Feb. 2, 1983, during а 
visit to Washington. Metcalf says he told а 
Commerce aide that he was planning to sell 
up to five furnaces to the Soviets at & cost 
of $3 million to $10 million. Metcalf said he 
was told that the furnaces and pressure ves- 
sels he planned to sell did not require any 
U.S. licenses. 

Thus reassured, Metcalf entered into final 
negotiations with the Soviets in early 1983. 
"In Moscow, we wrote up & document saying 
it looks like we can do the job if we design it 
right," he said. That meant, among other 
things, keeping the pressure in the isostatic 
press just under the legal limit. The Soviets 
were satisfied. The contract was signed 
March 23, 1983. 

“So that was that,” Metcalf said, “We had 
a nice banquet. Called the gypsies in. Spent 
$1,500 entertaining my new clients.” 

The Soviets had stipulated in the contract 
that they would not be responsible for any 
payments on the plant until it was fully de- 
livered and checked out. But Сопвагс was 
protected. The firm signed up with a British 
government program designed to shield ex- 
porters from any sudden changes in govern- 
ment regulations, among other things. 

For a premium of about $150,000, the 
company was able to insure 90 percent of its 
$11 million Soviet deal with the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department, an agency 
of the Department of Trade and Industry. 
So when the British government eventually 
moved to seize a shipment of Soviet-bound 
equipment, Consare avoided ruinous losses, 
thanks to a handsome insurance settlement 
from an arm of the same government 
agency that decided to impose the embargo. 

At the time of the contract signing, how- 
ever, the future looked bright. A company 
source said the firm’s largest previous sale 
had been a $2.5 million order from China in 
1980 for industrial furnaces. (That was a 
year before Сопзатс bought the firm, then 
known as Scot-Vac.) With the Soviet deal, 
Consarc Engineering was entering the big 
time. 

At a long, blue warehouse in an industrial 
suburb outside Glasgow, Consarc engineers 
set to work on the furnaces shortly after 
the March contract signing. It takes 15 to 18 
months to build the furnaces from scratch, 
a company official said. As was customary, 
key components were purchased from other 
companies—automatic controls were bought 
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from Eurotherm International in England; 
cooling equipment from Baltimore Air Coil; 
furnace switch gears, starters and relays 
from Siemens of West Germany; General 
Electric capacitors were used in the power 
supplies, and so on. 

Metcalf made no secret of his big score 
with the Soviets and word started to spread 
within the tight little community of special- 
ists who manufacture and use high-temper- 
ature furnaces. A source with knowledge of 
the impending sale notified technical ex- 
perts in the Pentagon in mid-1983 that Con- 
sarc was preparing to ship nine vacuum in- 
duction furnaces to the Soviets and that the 
sale was worth investigating further. 

The American intelligence community 
would eventually raise an alarm about the 
deal. But apparently there was little sense 
of urgency at the outset, even though the 
United States had long sought to protect 
carbon-carbon technology and, in 1976, suc- 
cessfully prosecuted an American contractor 
for giving technical data and advice on the 
process to two French firms. 

It is possible that warnings from the CIA 
or others were hung up within the bureac- 
racy, said Richard Perle, former assistant 
secretary of defense for international securi- 
ty policy. “This happens rather more often 
than one would wish,” he said. “Тһе agency 
[CIA] or someone in the intelligence com- 
munity has information and does not pass 
L^" 

At the same time, Metcalf's early contacts 
with the Commerce Department apparently 
failed to stir questions. Lee Mercer, who 
helps direct export policy at the Commerce 
Department, said such contacts might easily 
have been overlooked. “We meet with ex- 
porters continually who come in asking 
technical questions," Mercer said. He said 
busy department aides rarely write reports 
on such contacts, particularly if no export 
license is being sought. 

Metcalf said he visited Commerce for & 
second time in early December, 1983, to ask 
whether pending technical changes in U.S. 
export regulations had any impact on his 
contract with the Soviets. Metcalf said he re- 
ceived little guidance and “felt I had wasted 
company money on а visit." Metcalf de- 
scribes the Commerce Department officials 
he dealt with аз being even less familiar 
with the potential military uses of the Con- 
sarc equipment than he was. 

One industry source, who asked not to be 
identified, said the CIA was starting to ask 
American experts questions about the Con- 
sarc deal by late 1983. 

Whatever the discussions by technical ex- 
perts, top policy officials within the Penta- 
gon and Commerce Department said they 
did not learn about the case until late in the 
game. Perle said that his office did not 
know the full scope of the deal until late 
1984. “The moment we knew about it, we 
did what we could," Perle said. 

The administration mounted a belated 
and increasingly frantic effort to convince 
the Thatcher government that the Consarc 
deal was unwise. The induction furnaces 
and isostatic presses, many specialists 
agreed, could be adapted for use in process- 
ing high-strength carbon-carbon materials 
for nose tips of warheads, rocket nozzles, 
aircraft brakes and other uses. 

Even Metcalf now acknowledges that the 
equipment could be modified to “to cook 
anything.” But as U.S. agencies started to 
take increasing interest in the deal, Metcalf 
was more concerned about money matters. 
“I told the Russians. . . ‘we are at the point 
right now if I can't get this job closed and 
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shipped and get our money, I run the risk of 
going bankrupt.’ Plus, I said, I'm feeling 
— Mena are going to embargo this 
stuff.. 

Metcalf's instincts were right. In late Sep- 
tember or early October, Consarc was vis- 
ited by engineers from a research arm of 
the British Ministry of Defense. The engi- 
neers extensibly were seeking a technical 
briefing on Consarc's product line, but Met- 
calf believed the visit was no coincidence. 
The engineers were particularly interested 
in looking at a furnace similar to the ones 
that were being shipped to the Soviet 
Union. The visitors crawled all over the ma- 
chine, Metcalf said. 

According to а U.S. intelligence source, 
who asked not to be identified, the Penta- 
gon's Defense Intelligence Agency sent an 
urgent cable to London on Oct. 31, 1984, 
warning British authorities that “ап entire 
plant" for the processing of carbon-carbon 
composite materíals was being delivered to 
the Soviets by Consarc. 

A delegation of British authorities trav- 
eled to the United States and met with 
American officials on Nov. 12, according to 
the source. The British apparently resisted 
U.S. efforts to halt the sale but agreed to 
study it further. An authoritative British 
source said the decision to block further 
shipments was difficult because the sales 
were authorized and the government was 
under pressure from Parliament not to re- 
strict exports. It was clear, however, that of- 
ficials were starting to take an unusual in- 
terest in the deal with the Soviets. In late 
November, а team of British customs offi- 
cials paid a visit to the Consarc plant, Met- 
calf said. One of the visitors suggested that 
the company delay any further shipments. 
But on Dec. 3, the Department of Trade and 
Industry confirmed again to Consarc that 
the shipments were legal. 

Metcalf left a few days later on а sched- 
uled trip to the Soviet Union to help oversee 
installation of furnaces that had been 
shipped during autumn. He was feeling 
pressure from the Soviet side as well. The 
equipment was not operating properly and 
the Soviet buyer with whom Metcalf dealt 
was getting anxious for results. Unbeliev- 
able pressure he's putting on me," Metcalf 
said. In addition, three Soviet engineers who 
had been serving as go-betweens at the Con- 
sarc plant in Scotland were getting restless 
and wanted to return home. 

Metcalf tried to convince an official at the 
Soviet plant that the finished factory would 
give him technology “that’s worth millions 
to you." But he hedged his grand appeal 
with a bit of business realism, “1 agreed to 
bring him a security system for his automo- 
bile, especially designed so he would get an 
alarm up in his room in case someone 
messed with his car," Metcalf said. Through 
such promised favors, Metcalf was able to 
retain his influence with the Soviets. 

While Metcalf was trying to soothe his 
Soviet customers, 
project continued back in Britain. On Dec. 
7, the British Department of Trade and In- 
dustry informed the United States that 
Consarc was shipping equipment that did 
not require an export license and was not 
considered militarily sensitive. A week later, 
British customs officials also informed the 
U.S. that “95 percent of the order has al- 
ready been shipped." 

A group of American officials, still anx- 
ious to halt what they could, arrived in 
London on Dec. 19. The discussions, accord- 
ing to one source familiar with them, were 
strained. Customs officials in both Britain 
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and the United States had been attempting 
to determine just what sort of equipment 
was being shipped by Consarc. But officials 
on both sides were reluctant to disclose to 
their counterparts all that they knew. The 
Americans were initially reluctant to press 
the British on the matter, the source said. 

“When you have a contact that is so good 
to you on so many levels, you avoid asking 
the question that can become embarrassing 
or make him uneasy,” the source said. “The 
rule of thumb over there was maybe if it 
was а violation of both country's laws, 
maybe we would have gotten involved. If it's 
sensitive at all, forget it. That's what we 
had to live under." Still according to an- 
other source familiar with the discussions, 
cables from Washington to London regard- 
ing the Consarc deal became angrier in tone. 
“There are nasty dialogues that went back 
and forth between our government and 
theirs," said an official familiar with the 
cable traffic. 

The U.S. delegation was headed by Mi- 
chael Maloof of the Pentagon's export mon- 
itoring office. On Dec. 20, they met with 
British counterparts. U.S. customs officials 
had no authority to investigate cases in 
Britain. When they requested permission to 
visit the Consarc plant in Scotland, British 
authorities refused, the source said. 

Even after the British later impounded a 
shipment of spare апа other gear 
headed for the Soviet Union, tension be- 
tween British and U.S. customs officials 
continued. Customs officials on both sides 
met and apparently had similar instruc- 
tions. "Don't answer any questions until the 
other side answers," the source said. “бо 
you had а Mexican standoff you couldn't 
believe," Several sources said British cus- 
toms authorities declined to provide the 
United States with a list of the goods seized. 
(The Americans were to learn what was 
seized through other sources, according to 
one official knowledgeable about the deal.) 

While U.S. and British customs officials 
were having their showdown in London, 
James Metcalf was taking care of business. 
On Dec. 20—the same day U.S. and British 
officials were meeting—Metcalf signed an 
amended contract with the Soviets in 
Moscow. It gave him more time to fix the 
equipment that already had been delivered 
and allowed him to ship the bulk of the re- 
maining equipment as soon as possible. Met- 
calf said the shipment went out by the end 
of the month. He and his Russian wife 
stayed in Moscow over the holidays, а re- 
laxed time that Metcalf always enjoyed on 
his visits to the Soviet Union. 

When Metcalf returned to Scotland in 
January, а British customs agent was wait- 
ing, accompanied by several defense aides. 
They visited the Consarc plant near Glas- 
gow on Jan. 23 to ask Metcalf what he was 
up to. When Metcalf saw the uniformed cus- 
toms inspector, he said, “I went into an ab- 
solute fright." He cooperated with them, 
and told them that the next shipment of 
equipment was scheduled to leave Feb. 4 on 
& Soviet freighter. It was not until Feb. 8 
that British customs officials passed emer- 
gency regulations and moved to seize the 
shipment, which had been delayed several 
days at the dock. The Soviet ship Mekhanik 
Yevgrafov was en route to pick up the fur- 
naces when the authorities finally acted. 
Metcalf said he suspects that British offi- 
cials were not as keen to stop the equipment 
as their American counterparts. 

But once the seizure was made, the Brit- 
ish tried to portray its importance in much 
the same light as the United States, “When 
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we realized there was, in fact, а gap in our 
security controls, we acted to close that gap 
in the interests of national security," a Brit- 
ish government spokesman said at the time 
of the seizure. In a report last year to Con- 
gress on the effort to keep high-tech secrets 
from the Soviets, the Pentagon claimed 
similarly that quick bilateral action with 
Britain had averted the “attempted diver- 
sion ... literally as a Soviet ship was 
coming into Britain to pick it up." 

A British government spokesman said at 
the time of the seizure that “although 95 
percent of the contract had been fulfilled, 
it's the remaining 5 percent which is vital 
equipment necessary for the [Soviet] plant 
to operate." 

In fact, Metcalf, other company officials 
&nd two intelligence sources agree: the most 
vital equipment already had been shipped. 
The seized goods included substandard fur- 
nace insulation, & roll of nichrome heating 
wire that Metcalf said was of poor quality, 
plastic mixing barrels and pieces of steel 
that fit on the bottom of the isostatic press- 


es. 

What was really necessary for the plant to 
operate was a continuing infusion of west- 
ern expertise. For that, the Soviets were 
able to turn to some of the same people—in- 
cluding Metcalf and Thomas Dick—who had 
shipped them the equipment in the first 
place. 


AFTERMATH OF A FAILED EMBARGO—BRITAIN'S 
BELATED ATTEMPT TO HALT FLOW OF KEY 
TECHNOLOGY TO SOVIET UNION САМЕ Too 
LATE 

(By Knut Royce) 

The British government, after weeks of 
prodding by the United States, acted to 
seize a shipment of equipment on the docks 
at the North Sea port of Hull, England, on 
Feb. 8, 1985. 

With the seizure, a two-year effort by 
Consarc Engineering Ltd. of Scotland to sell 
high-temperature furnaces and other equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union abruptly halted. 

Both company officials and intelligence 
sources agree that the British action came 
too late. The bulk of the equipment—useful 
for processing a heat-resistant material 
called carbon-carbon—already had been 
shipped and installed at a factory north of 
Moscow. 

Now, James Metcalf, the principal archi- 
tect of the deal, had to fly to Moscow to ex- 
plain what had happened dockside. The So- 
viets—eager to finish the deal—were not 
sympathetic. 

First, Metcalf said, they asked him to 
return nearly $2 million they had paid as an 
advance on the $11-million contract for the 
processing equipment. That was no problem 
for Metcalf. Since the Soviets refused to 
pay, Consarc’s government-backed insur- 
ance policy was to promptly reimburse the 
company 90 percent of the total cost of the 
equipment. 

Metcalf said the Russians also threatened 
to sue Consarc of Scotland, its New Jersey 
parent and the American company that 
owns both of them, Inductotherm Indus- 
tries. 

“You, Mr. Metcalf, are not a little compa- 
ny that’s going to go bankrupt,” he said the 
Russians warned him. “You are part of In- 
ductotherm and you’re worth $250 million. 
So you live up to your international con- 
tract or if you don't we'll sue." 

He said Nikolai Ivanov, a gruff Soviet 
buyer with whom Metcalf had been dealing, 
reminded him that British law permitted 
British engineers to work on equipment in 
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the Soviet Union, even if the equipment 
itself had been embargoed. 

But Metcalf is an American citizen. He 
was worried that any additional work after 
the British embargo would require approval 
by the U.S. government. In fact, the United 
States already was moving to enact a paral- 
lel embargo on the type of equipment 
shipped by Consarc. The ban went into 
effect April 3, 1985. To reinforce the point, 
assistant secretary of defense Richard Perle 
fired off a letter to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, urging the agency to be vigilant in its 
efforts to prevent any further leakage of 
equipment or know-how to the Soviet plant. 

Metcalf went to Washington, retained & 
lawyer, and asked Commerce whether he 
could complete the original contract with 
the Soviets. Commerce asked him to provide 
information “оп a zillion things," Metcalf 
said. He then wrote a letter "in as plain 
English as we could write, [saying] that if I 
went out there I'd get it [the Soviet plant] 
running." 

Metcalf said he believed—and hoped—the 
U.S. Commerce Department would forbid 
him to continue work on the Soviet plant. 
He planned to take the rejection letter to 
the Soviet Union, "put it on the desk of Mr. 
Ivanov, and say, 'Mr. Ivanov, the Americans 
are saying this and I'm an Amerícan compa- 
ny and I can't do it.“ 

But surprisingly, Commerce agreed to let 
Metcalf go. 

On July 8, Henry D. Mitman, an official in 
Commerce's international trade administra- 
tion, wrote Metcalf's attorney that “Mr. 
Metcalf's visit may be carried out ... to 
assist the USSR ... in the assembly and 
testing of nine induction furnaces and the 
isostatic press." As justification, Mitman in- 
voked a section of the Commerce regula- 
tions that allows exporters to work on previ- 
ously shipped equipment for up to a year 
after delivery. Andrew Vollmer, Metcalf's 
attorney, told him the decision was ''con- 
trary to our hope and expectation.” 

Lee Mercer, a top export official at the 
Commerce Department, said Metcalf's plans 
were probably approved before word had fil- 
tered down about the sensitivity of the 
equipment sent to the Soviets. "In any bu- 
reaucracy, there is always the danger of a 
disconnect and a time lag," Mercer said. 

Although the letter of approval was not 
what he had counted on, Metcalf did not 
long languish on his misfortune. He spotted 
а new opportunity. 

"Bingo! Now I'm legal" he reflected. 
. Now І not only have permission, but 
informed permission. I'm not just legal be- 
cause I tricked someone. I'm legal because I 
did it legally. Now I'm going to be a big 
hero. I've given them (the Soviets) the 
damn equipment. I've given them the 
money [the $2 million] back. Now I'm going 
to come and make it work for them." 

So once again James Metcalf headed for 
the Soviet Union. Armed with Commerce's 
go-ahead, he decided not to entangle Con- 
sarc Engineering Ltd. any further. Instead, 
he began to operate through a consulting 
firm he had formed in May, 1985, called 
Bepa Ltd. (Bepa is the Cyrillic spelling for 
"Vera" the name of Metcalf's Russian wife.) 

Metcalf enlisted some of the same Con- 
sarc engineers who had supervised the con- 
struction of the Soviet plant, including 
Thomas Dick, whom Metcalf made a direc- 
tor of Bepa. 

Even as the tiny consulting firm launched 
its first venture, Metcalf said, "I knew damn 
well it ain't going to last too long." It was 
only a matter of time, he figured, until the 
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U.S. government realized what it had al- 
lowed. 

Still, Metcalf—who remained on the Con- 
sarc payroll as well—was eager to resume 
business with the Soviets. 

But the Russian buyers were playing 
hardball. They insisted on delivery of a load 
of spare parts (with an invoice value of 
about $375,000) that Сопзагс Engineering 
had guaranteed under its original contract. 
Metcalf convinced the Department of Trade 
and Industry to let him ship virtually all of 
the spare parts under the terms of the origi- 
nal contract. And Metcalf didn't have to 
worry about taking a big loss on the parts 
shipment (which eventually was shipped in 
August). Reimbursement for the spare parts 
already had been included in Consarc’s post- 
embargo insurance settlement. The Soviets 
were given the spare parts for free. 

With the spare parts issue out of the way, 
Metcalf was able to resume negotiations 
with the Soviets. On July 25, he signed a 
contract with Ivanov calling for Bepa Ltd. 
to “supervise erection, adjustment [and] 
testing" of the furnaces and other equip- 
ment already shipped by Consarc. The 
agreement had the effect of canceling Con- 
sarc's obligations. Bepa Ltd., with its com- 
plement of former Consarc employees, 
would do the job instead. The corporation 
singed a contract with the Soviets for engi- 
neering fees and another for $700,000 in 
supplies. 

This time, Metcalf made the Soviets agree 
in writing that the equipment in question 
would not be used for military purposes. Ar- 
ticle 10 of the contract stipulates: “The 
buyers advise the sellers that the end use of 
the project is not military.” 

Asked recently if he believed the Soviets, 
Metcalf said, “I knew damn well that was a 
lie, but at least it got me to sign the con- 
tract with them ... I wasn't going to do 
anything illegal.” In several other conversa- 
tions, however, Metcalf said that he isn't 
really sure what the Soviets planned to do 
with the equipment. 

With Bepa Ltd. in business, Metcalf was 
happy. But Metcalf’s American bosses back 
at Consarc Corp. in New Jersey were not. 

Metcalf had formed Bepa, applied for and 
received the Commerce Department approv- 
al and negotiated a new contract with the 
Soviets without notifying the parent compa- 
ny’s directors. 

When Metcalf finally cabled the board in 
early August, informing it of his new ar- 
rangement with the Soviets, he was prompt- 
ly summoned to New Jersey to explain. Ac- 
cording to the participants, there followed a 
tense board meeting in which officials were 
torn between their displeasure with Metcalf 
and the possibility of continued cash flow 
from the Soviet venture. 

Metcalf was still a Consarc Corp. vice 
president at the time. He said he told the 
board members that his actions had benefit- 
ed the company. He had allowed the Scot- 
tish subsidiary to withdraw from the Soviet 
contract without liability. The parent com- 
panies and the Scottish firm would be 
spared a blackballing by Moscow on future 
sales, he said. 

Ray Roberts, president of Consarc in the 
United States, was skeptical. “Roberts 
thought he had been maneuvered and I had 
taken advantage of the situation for my 
own private account,” Metcalf recalled. “He 
obviously saw me now making a consider- 
able amount of money.” 

Metcalf said that Roberts told him to 
write a contract selling Bepa Ltd.—including 
its new Soviet contract—to Сопвагс for $1. 
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Roberts later “offered to sue me if I didn’t,” 
Metcalf said. 

The conflict between the two men did not 
sit well with Henry Rowan, Inductotherm’s 
chairman. “Mr. Rowan didn't like it,” Met- 
calf said. “ГНе1 didn't like the way it felt, 
and said, ‘What would “60 Minutes" do with 
that one?“ 

Rowan was a Reagan Republican who, 
Metcalf said, all the time had big misgiv- 
ings about us shipping things to Russia.” 
But Metcalf said Rowan did not interfere 
with Roberts. As Metcalf put it, “Business is 
business.” 

Rowan and Roberts have different recol- 
lections of the episode, however. According 
to Roberts, Metcalf told the board that he 
had no intention of making a profit with 
Bepa Ltd. and had formed it merely as a ve- 
hicle to clear Consarc’s Scottish subsidiary 
of possible liability with the Soviets. Rob- 
erts recalls that Metcalf then voluntarily of- 
fered to sell Вера Ltd. “We said okay,” Rob- 
erts said. 

Rowan, too, recalls that it was Metcalf 
who broached the idea of selling Bepa Ltd. 
for a dollar. But, according to Rowan, the 
offer came only after the board had chal- 
lenged Metcalf. As Rowan put it, there was 
“concern that he [Metcalf] might be going 
ahead on his own to start up shop so Bepa 
would become profitable.” Whatever the 
case, Metcalf said that he refused to draft 
any contract to sell Bepa and the matter 
subsequently was dropped. 

For all of the corporate intrigue back in 
New Jersey, tiny Bepa Ltd. did not turn out 
to be a money machine. In the weeks after 
signing the contract with the Soviets, Met- 
calf said, he performed little work on the 
project. Bepa Ltd. grossed only about 
$23,000 in engineering fees and expenses, he 
said. Metcalf decided to subcontract the 
$700,000 supply contract to yet another 
Consarc subsidiary in Scotland called Cal- 
carb Ltd. That firm was to supply the Sovi- 
ets with heat-resistant insulation materials 
to surround the furnace chambers. 

On Sept. 21, 1985, nearly three months 
after giving Metcalf permission to return to 
the Soviet plant, the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment did what Metcalf had anticipated 
all along. It reversed itself, ruling that Met- 
calf could no longer work on the embargoed 
equipment at the Soviet plant. 

As Metcalf tells it, the reversal came only 
after he showed an official in the British 
Department of Trade and Industry the U.S. 
letter allowing him to continue work on the 
plant. The British official, still smarting 
from the intense American pressure to stop 
the Soviet project, “fell off a chair,” Met- 
calf said. The official rushed off to Wash- 
ington to demand an explanation. 

Commerce officials were unable to con- 
firm that account. Lee Mercer of Commerce 
suggested it was likely that Metcalf had 
been allowed to continue his work on the 
Soviet plant due to bureaucratic inertia at 
Commerce. 

“It’s like the ocean when the wind blows,” 
Mercer said. There's a lot of waves and 
there’s a lot of motion. But if you go down 4 
or 5 meters, the ocean is still running pretty 
smoothly.” 

Even after Commerce ordered Metcalf to 
stop his efforts on the Soviet furnaces, Met- 
calf persisted. He asked the department 
whether he could work on equipment at the 
Soviet plant that was not specifically sub- 
ject to the embargo. He says he never got an 
answer. 

By now Henry Rowan, president of Induc- 
totherm, was becoming increasingly an- 
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noyed at the indecision of both the United 
States and Britain. 

“Apparently no one in the U.S. govern- 
ment or the British government has the au- 
thority, power or inclination to order us not 
to send personnel to complete the contract 
or to start up the equipment,” Rowan wrote 
Metcalf on Oct. 4, 1985. “On the other 
hand, they seem very anxious that these ac- 
tivities not go forward. . . In view of all of 
this confusion, it would appear that we have 
to make the decision.” 

The decision: “Мо Consarc personnel 
аге to do any further work on (ће... con- 
tract either in Scotland or in the U.S.S.R. 
and nothing is to be done that will contrib- 
ute toward the operation and startup of this 
equipment. 

The Rowan ultimatum ended Metcalt's in- 
volvement for he was anxious to continue 
his relationship with Сопвагс (for whom he 
now consults 100 days a year). 

Enter Thomas Dick, formerly managing 
director of Scottish Consarc and a partner 
in Bepa Ltd. with James Metcalf, Dick was 
intimately involved with the Soviet project 
from the beginning. He had recently retired 
from Consarc and saw an opportunity to 
pick up the loose ends on the Soviet deal for 
himself. Like many others in specialized in- 
dustries, Dick had set up his own consulting 
firm to continue peddling his expertise to 
former clients. He called his firm Vacua- 
Therm Ltd. 

Dick moved to fill the void left as Consarc 
and Bepa Ltd. dropped out of the Soviet 
project. Vacua-Therm started providing the 
technical and sales service to make his ma- 
chines at the Soviet plant work, with an 
okay from the same British Department of 
Trade and Industry that reportedly had de- 
manded to know why the United States had 
allowed Metcalf to continue his work at the 
plant. Department of Trade officials, citing 
the Official Secrets Act and confidential 
communications between the department 
апа the British companies, declined to be 
interviewed on any aspect of the case. 

But an authoritative British source said 
the Department of Trade cannot, under 
British law, prevent engineers from working 
in the Soviet Union, even on sensitive 
projects. "Our laws control the export of 
goods and diagrams and tangible things," he 
said. But they do not forbid an engineer 
from taking his know-how abroad. “We are 
а free society," he said. 

In а telephone interview, Thomas Dick de- 
fended his work at the Soviet plant, which 
continues to this day. All of this waffle and 
piss and bloody rubbish about nosecones, 
that's just a load of hogwash," he said. 

"What's happening in Russia (at the 
plant) I can live with," he said when asked 
what the Soviets were producing with the 
furnaces. "I know exactly what they are 
doing . . . and it does not offend me іп апу 
way as regards the safety of my country. 
That's all I will give you." 

Later Dick said he believed that the first 
commodity to be processed will be carbon 
brakes for aircraft, and that the plant will 
only process commercial products. 

As might be expected, official agencies are 
now keeping a nervous eye on Dick's enter- 
prise. Callum Dick, Dick's son and a director 
of Vacua-Therm, confirmed that the British 
Department of Trade and Industry and the 
British customs service have been taking 
considerable interest in the operations of 
Vacua-Therm, 

In May, customs officials pulled a surprise 
inspection of equipment bound for the 
Soviet Union. “Тһе containers were opened 
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and searched” without a company official 
present, an incident Callum Dick described 
as unusual. The shipment was allowed. 

Late last month, seven customs officials 
inspected a small isostatic press that Vacua- 
Therm was shipping to the Soviet Union. 
The laboratory press—with a work chamber 
less than five inches in diameter—meets the 
requirements of the toughened export regu- 
lations in Britain and the United States. 

Experts say it is entirely possible that 
work on the small, laboratory-sized press 
will give the Soviets useful “process” infor- 
mation that can be applied to the larger- 
scale equipment previously acquired from 
Consarc. 

In the immediate aftermath of the Con- 
sarc sale, there was little controversy. Offi- 
cials in both the British and American gov- 
ernments publicly declared that the embar- 
go had been slapped on the equipment in 
time. 

Informed of Newsday's findings, John 
Reid, а Labor member of Parliament from 
the Glasgow area, said that he would ask 
for а parliamentary investigation. "If the 
substance of the allegations are true," he 
said, “it seems quite incredible that we 
seemed to be financing and subsidizing 
Soviet . . . offensive systems through west- 
ern expertise and the free-market oper- 
ation. The irony is exceeded only by the in- 
competence of the Department of Trade." 

Even some of the company officials ex- 
press bewilderment at the whole episode. ''It 
blows my mind,” said Roberts. Referring to 
flip-flops by British and American authori- 
ties in the case, Roberts said, “If there is 
stupidity in all this, it is after the embargo. 
If both governments had taken steps at that 
time to shut everybody off, then the embar- 
go would have accomplished its end. The 
Russians would have had a dickens of a time 
{putting the equipment to work] without 
the assistance of the people who had the 
knowledge of how the equipment was de- 
signed and what was intended.” 

Adm. Bobby R. Inman, a former deputy 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency 
who has taken a special interest in technolo- 
gy transfer, said that the Consarc case sug- 
gests how difficult it can be for govern- 
ments to decide what manufacturing proc- 
esses need strict controls. 

“It's pretty easy to identify a particular 
weapons system—a radar or a sensor—and 
get the wraps put on it,” Inman said. “It is 
much harder to do that with a process,” he 
said, particularly when equipment used in 
the process has commercial application as 
well. 

Inman said the Consarc sale might have 
been prevented if partners in COCOM, the 
international Coordinating Committee for 
export controls, had done a better job of de- 
ciding “what are the very specific things to 
look out for" with carbon-carbon processing. 
“You've got to get that all defined at a very 
early stage," Inman said. 


[From Newsday, Nov. 8, 1987] 
HIGH-TECH RECIPE FOR MAKING A BATCH 
(By Knut Royce and Earl Lane) 

WASHINGTON.—The furnaces and presses 
acquired by the Soviet Union can be used to 
process a material that has helped change 
the face of American aerospace technology 
during the past two decades, experts said. 

The material, called carbon-carbon, can be 
made lighter and tougher than steel, able to 
withstand temperatures hotter than a blow- 
torch and capable of being formed into 
structures that will hold their shapes under 
tremendous stress. 
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Carbon-carbon—a composite or hybrid 
material—has been used in the rocket noz- 
zles and nose tips of U.S. long-range mis- 
siles. It is ideal for brakes on high-perform- 
ance aircraft. It is used on the leading edges 
of the space shuttle wings. It is being stud- 
ied for extensive use in the planned “Orient 
Express," or National Aerospace Plane, a 
craft that would be able to fly into orbit at 
speeds up to 17,000 miles an hour. The ma- 
terial also is being studied for Star Wars 
uses, such as to shield satellites from laser 
attack. 

Carbon molecules tend to form strong, 
stable chemical bonds among themselves 
that can withstand extremely high tempera- 
tures and pressures. Moreover, the rate at 
which carbon-carbon burns off—or abates— 
at high temperatures is steady and predict- 
able, experts say. There is less wabble“ in 
the warhead as it encounters atmospheric 
drag. That allows engineers to better calcu- 
late the flight path of а warhead as it heats 
up on reentry into the Earth's atmosphere. 

Assuming good performance by the rocket 
and its warhead guidance systems, the use 
of carbon-carbon nosetips can add an extra 
margin of accuracy that turns а good missile 
into а great missile. One carbon-carbon 
expert, who has worked on the manufacture 
of American warhead nosetips, said the 
Minuteman 3 missile warheads can strike 
within 800 feet of a target using carbon- 
carbon tips, compared to 1,250 feet using 
graphite tips. He said that under ideal con- 
ditions, the newer MX missile can lob its 10 
warheads ínto a football stadium from more 
than 6,000 miles away, thanks in part to the 
use of carbon-carbon warhead tips. 

While all nuclear warheads have devastat- 
ing effects, the potential to land one within 
300 or 400 feet of a target gives much better 
odds of knocking out reinforced missile silos 
апа other hardened targets in a "first 
strike” attack. 


Scientists have long known that when а 
material is produced in the form of thin 
fibers, its strength can be greatly increased. 
A pane of glass readily shatters under 
stress. But spun fibers of glass can have а 
tensile strength of more than a half-million 
pounds per square inch (or six times the 
tensile strength of steel). 

A bundle of fibers alone—no matter how 
strong—has no structural value, however. 
You can't build а rocket nozzle out of rope. 
In composite materials, scientists harness 
the strength of the fibers by surrounding 
them with a material that can be solidified. 

In the case of carbon-carbon, the fibers 
come from carbon-rich yarns such as rayon. 
The surrounding adhesive is also a carbon- 
rich material such as pitch. 

The methods of making carbon-carbon 
were derived from those used for other com- 
posite materials. They have been evolving 
since the early 1960s. Key information on 
the process is classified, but the general 
methodology has been described in open sci- 
entific literature. 

A review of the Consarc deal, several ex- 
perts said, suggests the Soviets were able to 
order a flexible facility that is capable of all 
the important steps in making carbon- 
carbon materials, except the weaving of the 
fibers into three-dimensional shapes. 

Although Consarc does not make such 
weaving equipment, several experts inter- 
viewed said it is possible the Soviets have 
obtained that capability from other western 
firms or have developed it themselves. Even 
in the United States, the woven “preforms,” 
in some cases, are made by hand by workers 
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using long needles. Complex geometric pat- 
terns have been derived to minimize the 
amount of space among the fibers in the 
preforms. But machine weaving methods 
can be adapted from the textile industry, 
several specialists said. 

Experts consulted said there is little ques- 
tion that the Soviets can process the pre- 
form into finished carbon-carbon products 
using the furnaces and other equipment ob- 
tained from Consarc, although one special- 
ist said the equipment might simply be in- 
tended for traditional processing of graphite 
pow into high-quality industrial graph- 
te. 
But R. Judd Diefendorf, a carbon-carbon 
specialist at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in Troy, N.Y., said it is more likely the 
furnaces can be used for carbon-carbon 
processing. Dick Williams, vice president for 
manufacturing at Poco Graphite in Deca- 
tur, Texas, agreed. “You don't need vacuum 
induction furnaces to process graphite,” 
Williams said. The underlying technology 
for that was invented in the 1880s, he said. 

Assessing the impact of any technology 
acquired by the Soviets necessarily involves 
a degree of uncertainty. Obtaining the 
equipment is one thing; making proper use 
of it is another. James Metcalf, who put to- 
gether the Сопвагс deal, maintains that the 
project was plagued by poor equipment 
design and faulty execution. But a source 
who has recently visited the plant said the 
furnaces are working better than their 
design specifications. 

Told of the equipment the Soviets ob- 
tained, Paul Rolincik, a carbon-carbon spe- 
cialist at Avco Systems in Wilmington, 
Mass., said, “Prom my viewpoint, I would 
say this is definitely useful for carbon- 
carbon processing.” But he added, “The 
question is did they get the specs on how to 
operate it. If they didn't, they could spend 
ten years” trying to develop the process. 

Jacob Vydra, a Soviet emigre who assesses 
technology developments in the East bloc, 
said the Soviets have published numerous 
research papers on properties of carbon- 
carbon and other composites. “They do 
okay for small research projects,” Vydra 
said. He said the Consarc equipment “will 
give them a chance to leap from the re- 
search stage” into development and produc- 
tion. “That's what they need,” Vyrda said. 

There are different grades of carbon- 
carbon. They range from high-density mate- 
rials of great strength and durability to low- 
density materials that have excellent heat 
resistance but that can be broken apart with 
bare hands. 

The properties of a specific carbon-carbon 
product are determined by the raw materi- 
als selected—the type of carbon fiber, the 
complexity of the weave, the type of im- 
pregnant—and the quality of the processing. 
Even a few minutes at the wrong tempera- 
ture can destroy the batch, experts said. 

High-temperature applications such as 
rocket nozzles and warhead nose tips re- 
quire carbon-carbon that is generally more 
dense than that used for aircraft brakes or 
wing edges. The Consarc equipment, as out- 
lined in company contracts obtained by 
Newsday, should allow the Soviets to “densi- 
ty” carbon-carbon materials to suit a range 
of uses, experts said. (Several spoke only on 
condition that they not be identified. One 
government scientist described the Consarc 
sale and its aftermath as “a very touchy 
issue.") 

The major equipment obtained by the So- 
viets and its potential uses: 
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Impregnation tanks for soaking the pre- 
formed fibers in pitch. The Soviets received 
six “vacuum pitch degassing and prefilling 
stations,” according to the contracts. The 
setup included a vacuum pumping station 
and a control station. 

In the equipment, pitch is melted under 
vacuum in a heated reservoir. At the same 
time, the fiber bundles are heated to the 
same temperature in an adjacent tank. The 
hot pitch is then transferred via pipes into 
the tank containing the fiber bundles, also 
called preforms. This process is done at 
normal atmospheric pressure and typically 
yields material that is 50 percent carbon by 
weight after all the processing has been 
completed. 

Two isostatic presses. Under high pres- 
sure, the pitch will be squeezed deeply into 
a bundle of carbon fibers. Such high-pres- 
sure methods yield materials that are even 
denser in carbon. The Soviets received two 
isostatic presses capable of operating pres- 
sures of just under 5,000 pounds per square 
inch (p.s.i.) during the impregnation of the 
fibers with pitch. The system includes gas 
storage tanks, high-pressure gas transfer 
lines, compressors and controls, 

The pitch-soaked fiber bundles are placed 
into metal containers and then put into the 
isostatic press (isostatic means simply that 
the pressure on the containers will be ap- 
plied uniformly from all directions). 

The temperature in the press typically is 
raised to a range from 550 degrees to 650 de- 
grees centigrade while the pressure also is 
increased. The thin metal can holding the 
fiber bundles acts like a “rubber bag,” trans- 
mitting pressure to the pitch-soaked prod- 
ucts within. Typically, it will take about 24 
hours to complete a single processing cycle 
in the press. The final carbon densities 
using this method are more than 90 percent 
by weight, ideal for military uses. 

Metcalf said the isostatic presses were not 
operating properly in 1985, shortly after de- 
livery. The current status of the presses 
could not be learned. The Soviets had 
bought hot isostatic presses previously from 
Asea, a Swedish firm, and sources said those 
presses—while apparentiy intended for 
other uses—could be adapted for the Con- 
sarc-supplied facility if needed. 

Nine vacuum induction heating furnaces. 
These furnaces can be used to heat and so- 
lidify material at very high temperatures. 
Unlike standard furnaces that have electric- 
resistance heating elements like those on a 
household stove, an induction furnace has a 
heating element—called a susceptor—made 
of a material like graphite that can with- 
stand extreme temperatures without melt- 
ing. Powerful coils induce currents in the 
susceptor, causing it to heat up. 

The heating of carbon-carbon composites 
takes place in two phases. The first is car- 
bonization when the pitchbaked assemblage 
is charred, like food being converted to 
charcoal. The carbon-carbon materials in 
the pitch are vaporized. The result is a ma- 
terial which is in a form of carbon called 
coke. 

The soaking and heating steps can be per- 
formed a half dozen times or more. Each 
time the material mes more and more 
dense. Carbonizatioh is carried out by con- 
trolled heating in a range from 650 degrees 
to 1,100 degrees Centigrade. 

While this heating step can be carried out 
within an isostatic press, it usually is done 
in a separate furnace that allows slow, even 
heating. Congsarc sold the Soviets three 
bell-shaped retort furnaces that experts said 
would be suitable for carbonizing the prod- 
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ucts after they come out of the isostatic 


press. 

The final stage of heating is called graph- 
itization, when the carbon-dense composite 
is heated to a very high temperature and 
changes its molecular structure to the semi- 
crystalline form of carbon, called graphite. 
This step is carried out in an induction fur- 
nace at temperatures in the range of 2,000 
degrees to 2,750 degrees Centigrade. A 
source who has seen the Consarc furnaces 
in the Soviet Union said at least several 
have been operating at temperatures as 
high as 2,950 degrees Centigrade. 

An alternative method to deposit carbon 
among the fibers of the preform is called 
chemical уарог deposition or CVD, Rather 
than using a liquid pitch, the manufacturer 
uses a hydrocarbon gas such as methane. 
The gas is pumped into a vacuum furnace. 
Carbon molecules in the gas are liberated by 
heating. They infiltrate the woven fiber 
structure and build up a matrix of carbon. 


Chemical vapor deposition yields materi- 
als of somewhat less density but better me- 
chanical properties than the standard pitch 
impregnation produces. According to one de- 
scription, such materials have a 50 percent 
better tensile strength and more than 
double the flexural strength of carbon- 
carbon that has pitch as the impregnant. 
Chemical vapor deposition techniques also 
can be combined with other densification 
processes, depending on what properties are 
desired to the final product. 


It is unclear whether the Soviets have 
modified the furnaces to do chemical vapor 
deposition. But specialists said the task 
would be simple enough. The engineers 
would have to install a methane gas line or 
modify one of the three existing gas lines to 
the furnace. “That's something you can do 
in a half-hour,” one technician said. The 
susceptors that were shipped with the fur- 
naces are of a “log cabin” design that is not 
particularly suited for chemical vapor depo- 
sition work. But replacement susceptors 
using commercial grade graphite can be 
readily installed, several specialists said. 


One carbon-carbon expert with long expe- 
rience on American military contracts said 
he was disturbed by the scope of the equip- 
ment that was shipped. “No matter what 
disclaimers are made, that kind of process- 
ing equipment is nicely suited for carbon- 
carbon materials,” the expert said. He said 
the dimensions of the furnaces are consid- 
ered very large by specialists in the field. 
The working zones are 82.7 inches in diame- 
ter by 76.8 inches in height. “Nine units of 
that capacity are a nice production oper- 
ation,” the expert said. “That's not the kind 
of equipment that is tied to exploratory 
technical development.” 


Diefendorf and others said it is likely the 
Soviets could develop carbon-carbon produc- 
tion lines on their own. (And one specialist 
said the Soviets made no secret that they 
were interested in acquiring technical data 
on the process from western journals and 
scientific meetings.) But Diefendorf said the 
ability to get proven equipment from west- 
ern suppliers could prevent costly mistakes 
in setting up a production line. “You can't 
afford to fail,” he said. A furnace-load of 
carbon-carbon materials can cost $1 million, 
Diefendorf said. Being able to take short- 
cuts on the development costs could save 
millions of dollars, he said. 
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{From Newsday, Nov. 9, 1987] 
POLICING THE FLOW OF TECHNOLOGY 
(By Knut Royce and Earl Lane) 


While the United States has sought to 
prevent militarily useful equipment and 
know-how from reaching the Soviet Union 
since the Cold War, the system for policing 
such technology transfer has been the sub- 
ject of sharp and continuing debate. 

The Consarc case, involving shipment of 
furnaces useful in making carbon-carbon 
composites and other advanced materials, 
offers a glimpse at some of the issues: 

The complexity of the regulations. Critics 
complain the control lists are too cumber- 
some and involve many obsolete items. The 
sheer volume of transactions subject to 
review, one study found, sharply limits the 
ability of regulators to focus on the more 
critical items. 

Inherent tensions between the Defense 
Department, which wants to clamp down on 
sales of technology, and the Commerce De- 
partment, which wants to encourage U.S. 
trade. 

Dissatisfaction among American allies, 
who view the U.S. control effort as too re- 
strictive and who sometimes allow shipment 
of technology against American wishes. 

While there have been efforts to simplify 
and streamline the rules governing technol- 
ogy exports, the case-by-case application of 
those rules still can lead to uncertainty ani 
confusion, experts said. 

The Commodity Control List administerec ` 
by the Commerce Department contains 125 
pages of items in 240 general entries. There 
are several hundred pages of supplementary 
opinions and rule changes. The list contains 
items that can be shipped only with an 
export license (even to allies) and specifies 
which items cannot be sold to East bloc na- 
tions. 

The list covers the commonplace (“horses 
for export by sea") and the bizarre (‘‘speci- 
cally designed implements of torture.") Тһе 
descriptions range from the very specific 
(“ “digitally controlled’ equipment capable 
of automatic X-ray orientation and angle 
correction of double-rotated stress compen- 
sated crystals . . . with a tolerance of 10 sec- 
onds of arc maintained simultaneously in 
both angles of rotation") to the very general 
(“other electronic and precision instru- 
ments, including photographic equipment 
and film, not elsewhere specified. ). 

James F. Metcalf, the architect of the 
Consarc Engineering Ltd, deal, says he re- 
ceived mixed signals from the Commerce 
Department after the British had decided to 
restrict further shipments of furnace equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union in early 1985. 
When Metcalf asked one Commerce official 
whether he—as an American citizen—would 
be allowed to provide technical advice on as- 
sembly of the equipment that already had 
been shipped, Metcalf says he was told he 
would face a jail term if he did. Two months 
later he received a letter from Commerce 
giving him permission to proceed. That per- 
mission was revoked three months later. 

But many of the complaints deal with the 
Scope of the regulations rather than their 
interpretation. “We've been trying to stop 
so much that it’s just impossible,” said Ray 
Roberts, president of Consarc’s American 
parent company, Consarc Corp. “You read 
those export regulations—it’s hundreds of 
pages of detailed text. The other problem is 
that the way the government draws a line 
and describes something, a good technolo- 
gist can always find a way around those reg- 
ulations.” 
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The Pentagon maintains its own detailed 
list-the Militarily Critical Technologies 
List—that is kept secret. It serves as the 
government’s technical reference on items 
the military wants Commerce to embargo. 
Small business firms complained that the 
classified nature of the list often made it 
impossible for them to determine what 
items were being considered for embargo. 
The Pentagon now releases a non-classified 
version of its list. 

А research panel of the National Academy 
of Sciences, in a report released earlier this 
year, found “no effective mechanism" for 
weeding out products and technologies that 
have ceased to be strategic or that have 
become so widely available that control, for 
all practical purposes, is impossible. “Тһе 
momentum is to add, not delete,” the report 
said. 


“I think the United States errs in its ad- 
ministration of export controls by having 
too inclusive a list," said Lew Allen, head of 
the academy panel and director of the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory in California. “You 
have to pick a few items that are of real im- 
portance and then work very hard to con- 
vince your allies that they should join with 
you in controlling those." 

The question of just what technology ex- 
ports to approve always has been à touchy 
one. The State Department's Munitions 
Control Office (with input from the Penta- 
gon) licenses sales of arms and military 
equipment while the Commerce Depart- 
ment licenses ‘‘dual use" technologies which 
can have both civilian and military applica- 
tions. The problem is that virtually all 
modern technologies can be dual use. 

The Soviets bought a western-built air- 
traffic control system for a Moscow airport. 
It can also be used for air defense and con- 
trol of fighter aircraft. Precision ball bear- 
ings bought from a Vermont firm were used 
in the production of warhead guidance sys- 
tems. The Kama River truck plant—built 
with western technology—can build military 
as well as civilian vehicles. 

While not quarreling with the underlying 
intent of export controls, many business 
groups have complained that the execution 
of the polícy has been cumbersome and dis- 
courages U.S. sales abroad. The Electronic 
Industries Association estimates that export 
controls are costing the United States $9 bil- 
lion a year in lost business as foreign firms 
fill orders that American companies are un- 
willing or unable to take. For 1985, the acad- 
emy panel found, 5 percent of the 122,606 
applications for export licenses required 
processing times of more than 100 days. Lee 
Mercer, a top official in Commerce's export 
administration office, said the agency's 
processing times have dropped substantial- 
ly, particularly for shipments to western 
allies. He said such shipments can be ap- 
proved in five working days. 

The Commerce Department is developing 
& system to allow firms to make applications 
electronically via computer links to further 
speed the processing times, Mercer said. 
Commerce officials say they also are doing a 
better job in rendering timely opinions on 
whether a particular item is widely available 
from foreign sources. The Pentagon has 
been computerizing its processing of export 
cases to provide prompter opinions. 

Still, there remains widespread dissatisfac- 
tion with the licensing process. One expert 
who serves as & consultant to the Customs 
Bureau said, “Тһе government doesn’t have 
the people to technically evaluate applica- 
tions .. . industry knows what's high tech 
and what's not because they compete 
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against each other.“ The expert, who asked 
not to be identified, said that the quality of 
the Pentagon's review process has dropped 
since Frank Carlucci—formerly deputy de- 
fense secretary and now national security 
adviser and Secretary of Defense-desig- 
nate—gave final authority to policy staffers 
[Ане than the engineering and technical 
8 . 

Allen agreed. “I believe there have been 
more errors since it was taken away from 
the technical people than there were 
before,” he said. 

Without whole-hearted allied cooperation, 
as the Сопвагс case suggests, the United 
States can do little to stem the flow. “The 
United States cannot succeed in its efforts 
to block Soviet acquisitions of military sen- 
sitive western technology unless it has the 
full cooperation of the (increasing number 
of) other technologically advanced coun- 
tries," the academy report found. 

At the same time, the United States—far 
more than its COCOM allies—uses export 
controls as & tool of foreign policy, accord- 
ing to Robert Kerr of the International In- 
stitute for Strategic Studies in London. Eu- 
ropean countries are more dependent upon 
international trade for economic survival, 
Kerr said. 

Even without requesting exceptions, en- 
trepreneurs can find ways around the 
export regulations. They can ship equip- 
ment to front corporations in approved 
countries and then re-sell the equipment to 
East bloc buyers. Determined sellers can 
write up orders that remain within the 
letter, if not the spirit of the law. 

"There's a judgment call involved," said 
one Commerce official, who asked not to be 
identified. “It really depends on what the 
person comes and tells you. It's how it is 
portrayed." 

“When it finally comes down to it, you've 
got to rely almost on the people to look 
after themselves and say, ‘All right, what's 
the potential use of this stuff,“ said R. 
Judd Diefendorf, а carbon specialist at the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


CONGRESSIONAL PANEL To PROBE SALE 
(By Knut Royce and Earl Lane) 


WASHINGTON.—A congressional panel has 
launched an investigation into a sale to the 
Soviet Union by ап American firm in Scot- 
land of machines that can be used for proc- 
essing a material that improves the accura- 
cy of nuclear warheads. 

The House Commerce subcommittee on 
oversight and investigations also wants to 
learn why the Pentagon, which took the 
lead in the failed attempt to block the 
transfer, told Congress last year that the 
transfer had been thwarted. 

Rep. John D. Dingell (D-Mich.), chairman 
of the committee, said, “It appears that the 
administration clearly attempted to mislead 
Congress. The subcommittee will be holding 
hearings on this matter in the near future." 

Subcommittee sources said they have 
asked the Commerce Department to turn 
over all its records on the sale of the equip- 
ment by the Scottish subsidiary of Consarc 
Corp. in Rancocas, N.J. 

The panel's investigation was prompted 
by reports in Newsday yesterday that the 
United States failed to prod Britain to ban 
the sale of the machines that process the 
material, known as carbon-carbon, before 
they were all shipped. 

Newsday disclosed that when the Thatch- 
er government finally acted in 1985, it seized 
& shipment consisting mostly of substand- 
ard insulation, but as a consequence had to 
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pay for most of the machines already deliv- 
ered to the Soviet plant. 

Newsday also reported that the U.S. Com- 
merce Department, which followed Britain 
in restricting the sale of the equipment, 
then allowed the American architect of the 
sale, James Farol Metcalf, to return to the 
Soviet Union and help assemble the ma- 
chines. 

Committee aides said they will seek 
records from the Defense Department and 
the CIA.e 


TRADE LEGISLATION 


e Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, Senate 
and House conferees are now discuss- 
ing the outline of major new trade leg- 
islation. Some of the most blatantly 
protectionist provisions of this legisla- 
tion may ultimately be removed before 
& bill is submitted to the President. 
However, I think that it is fair to say 
that even without these provisions, 
the spirit of both the Senate and 
House bills is to encourage retaliation 
against our trading partners rather 
than to redouble our efforts to in- 
crease our own export capability. 

Removing arbitrary and unfair for- 
eign restrictions against U.S. goods 
and services is reasonable enough. But 
study after study has revealed that 
even if no barriers to U.S. exports ex- 
isted, the United States would still run 
large trade deficits with many leading 
trading partners. Formal and informal 
trade restrictions against U.S. export- 
ers are frustrating and must be dealt 
with vigorously; but the fact is that we 
must look to ourselves if we wish to se- 
riously redress our trade deficit. 

Wnat we need, therefore, is to focus 
on positive measures to expand our 
export capability. Rhetoric about re- 
taliation and demands about currency 
realignment will take us only a small 
part of the way. A level playing field 
and a balanced currency system are 
only the framework within which ex- 
ports can and will occur. By them- 
selves, they will not produce one addi- 
tional dollar of U.S. export revenue. 

We need to ask ourselves how we can 
be more competitive. We need to un- 
cover the specific problems which po- 
tential U.S. exporters face. We need to 
find ways to address these problems 
and to offer incentives for more Amer- 
ican firms to enter into the export 
market. 

I &m pleased to say that the Indiana 
Economic Development Council and 
the Hudson Institute have begun to 
address this difficult problem. Recent- 
ly, they brought together in Indianap- 
olis a diverse group of exporters, bank- 
ers, academics, and State and local of- 
ficials to uncover the specific problems 
which exporters and potential export- 
ers face in expanding their activities. 
Their detailed recommendations will 
be completed within the next month 
or so, and I am confident that they 
wil provide the basis for many solid 
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legislative initiatives. For now, several 
conclusions are already apparent. 

The principal conclusion is that sub- 
stantial increases in the export of U.S. 
goods and services will come from 
medium- and small-sized firms. Large 
U.S. corporations are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the export market. For 
them, changes in the value of the 
dollar may be beneficial in expanding 
sales in an already established market. 
So, too, might these firms benefit if 
specific foreign restrictions are re- 
duced or eliminated in a given market 
sector. The key top secular increases 
in U.S. exports, however, will be the 
entry of large numbers of medium and 
small competitive U.S. firms into the 
export market. 

What are the special problems 
which medium and small firms face? 
Why are not more of these firms ag- 
gressively exporting their products? 
Small- and medium-sized firms that 
wish to enter into the export market 
face two critical problems: 

First, the cost of market develop- 
ment. Getting the first new sales in a 
foreign market can be time-consuming 
and expensive. Unlike large firms, 
which can afford to devote consider- 
able resources to the development of 
the market, smaller firms need 
quicker, more likely sales if they are to 
take the risk and to expend limited 
funds in areas in which they are not 
historically familiar. 

Second, financing. In a related way, 
small- and medium-sized firms do not 
have the same access to financing as 
do large U.S. firms. Current guarantee 
programs are limited in scope and 
uneven in implementation. 

Mr. President, these realities lead to 
а number of considerations which 
ought to find their place in any broad- 
gauged trade legislation which is 
really designed to reduce our trade 
deficit. Let me suggest several ideas 
for the consideration of my colleagues: 

First, we must address the question 
of market development costs for small 
and medium businesses. Other nations 
have experimented with programs 
that show some sign of promise. Under 
one scheme, potential exporters pay a 
premium to an export fund. When a 
small business decides to expend funds 
to market its product abroad, it does 
so out of its own pocket. These costs 
are then reimbursed by the fund up to 
a certain established level. If the firm 
in question makes a sale within a year, 
it then returns the reimbursed money 
to the fund. In this way, risk is re- 
duced for that critical—and expen- 
sive—first step of sending one or more 
employees abroad to develop a new 
export market. If implemented proper- 
ly, after a small initial capitalization 
from the Federal Government, such a 
fund could operate on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

Second, several States have begun to 
experiment with arrangements to 
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assist in export financing for small- 
and medium-sized businesses. Under 
one arrangement, for example, a State 
might sell a bond and use the proceeds 
from the sale to counterwrite with a 
commercial bank the financing of 
export sales. These arrangements and 
others ought to be given serious con- 
sideration as a means to encourage the 
export of new goods and services. 

Third, serious consideration needs to 
be given to making the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce more efficient in 
assisting export sales. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce accumulates mas- 
sive amounts of information about 
trade leads, export opportunities, and 
foreign market conditions. The key to 
success, however, lies in getting this 
information into the hands of people 
for whom it will do some good in a 
timely way. The Department of Com- 
merce ought to be moving aggressively 
to computerize its information to 
make it available to any U.S. firm 
which owns a personal computer. 

Beyond this, we ought to consider 
reorganizing the Department of Com- 
merce's district office structure. Given 
the U.S. Federal system, there exist 50 
natural and accountable political enti- 
ties which would make excellent vehi- 
cles for the transmission of timely 
trade information to individual firms. 
The respective State Departments of 
Commerce would provide an ideal ve- 
hicle for export promotion if they 
were to become the field offices" of 
the foreign commercial and agricultur- 
al services. 

А serious cost-benefit analysis 
should be done on all Commerce De- 
partment export-related programs. 

Beyond these suggestions, of course, 
much remains to be done. We have 
made considerable progress in remov- 
ing legal obstacles to cooperate be- 
tween firms for the purpose of making 
export sales. Much remains to be done, 
even at the level of the largest U.S. 
corporations. There is something 
wrong if a large U.S. steel corporation 
cannot buy another large U.S. steel 
corporation, while it is possible for an 
even larger Japanese steel corporation 
to do so. 

Finally, considerable attention 
should be devoted to the improvement 
of the foreign language skills of Amer- 
icans. Readily available technical 
translation services and other similar 
services offer a start. But until many 
more Americans become conversant in 
the language and cultures of other na- 
tions with whom we wish to do busi- 
ness, we will remain at a considerable 
disadvantage compared with our more 
disciplined and enterprising competi- 
tors. 

Mr. President, I offer these thoughts 
as an initial stimulus to reconsider ex- 
actly what we are and what we are not 
doing in the trade legislation which is 
now in conference. Trade is an issue 
on which it is easy to make political 
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headway through demagoguery and 
hyperbole. But reality will not be 
transformed by rhetoric. If we wish to 
do U.S, exporters a genuine service, we 
should turn our attention to those 
measures which will encourage and 
support the individual firms which, in 
the last analysis, must go out into the 
world and make actual export sales.e 


GEOGRAPHY AWARENESS WEEK 


@ Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased that this week has 
been designated “Geography Aware- 
ness Week.” I hope it will bring great- 
ly needed attention to what is a very 
serious problem in America today. 

It has been an unfortunate trend 
over the past decade or so that just as 
Americans have needed to become 
more aware of the world around them, 
our knowledge of world geography— 
and even the geography of our own 
country—has been declining. 

Technological and economic ad- 
vances are bringing America into con- 
tact with markets and cultures from 
lands all over the globe. 

If America’s students are going to be 
able to function effectively in an in- 
creasingly interdependent world we 
need to instill in them at a young age 
a thorough appreciation for, and an 
understanding of, foreign lands and 
cultures. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
geography education is almost funda- 
mental to education about the world 
of which our students are to become a 
part. 

However, its frightening to hear how 
little today’s students know about the 
geography of the world and even of 
our country. When you compare 
today’s students with American stu- 
dents of past decades, we see a very 
disturbing trend that students’ geo- 
graphical understanding is shrinking, 
not growing. 

Several of my colleagues have cited 
studies giving evidence to this prob- 
lem. Note some of the following find- 
ings: a group of 12th graders could 
identify only 41 percent of the States 
of the United States; 95 percent of col- 
lege students could not identify coun- 
tries like Vietnam on a world map; 
only 12 percent of college students in 
1984 could name all the Great Lakes, 
compared to 46 percent in 1950. 

Geographic ignorance is a problem I 
and my fellow New Mexicans face 
almost daily. It is frustrating that our 
State, which recently celebrated its 
75th anniversary as a member of the 
Union, is often confused with Mexico, 
our neighbor to the south, and even 
other Western States. 

People sending mail to New Mexico 
are occasionally told that the postage 
they have affixed is insufficient for 
sending mail to a foreign country. 
While former New Mexico Gov. David 
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Cargo was running for the U.S. House 
of Representatives last year he was 
notified by the IRS that taxes were 
going to be levied on Treasury notes 
that he held because his residence, Al- 
buquerque, was in a foreign country. 

Geographic mistakes about New 
Mexico are sometimes even taught in 
our schools. New Mexico magazine re- 
ported earlier this year that an Ameri- 
can history book, “America, a Narra- 
tive History,” published by W.W. 
Norton & Co., contains a map of rail- 
road lines in the 1880’s in which the 
New Mexico and Arizona territories 
were both designated, but switched. 

To help raise awareness about New 
Mexico’s membership in the Union, 
last year I introduced a resolution es- 
tablishing “New Mexico is a State 
Day.” 

Though offered in good humor, the 
resolution pointed out a very impor- 
tant problem. Much of what makes up 
America is almost a great mystery to 
too many Americans. 

This cannot continue if Americans 
are to be able to even function in the 
world of the future. Our political and 
economic systems depend upon our 
awareness and understanding of the 
many vibrant cultures and fascinating 
lands that inhabit our Nation and our 
world. 

Improving geographic education in 
our schools will not in itself give our 
students the rich understanding they 
should have about our world, but it- 
seems to me a necessary first step. 

I commend Senator BRADLEY Íor in- 
troducing Senate Joint Resolution 88 
that established this week as “Geogra- 
phy Awareness Week.” I was pleased 
to cosponsor the resolution and hope 
it will serve to generate the changes 
needed to correct this serious prob- 
lem.@ 


TUNISIAN DEMOCRACY 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, earlier 
this month, a major political event oc- 
curred in the history of our long-term 
friend in North Africa—Tunisia. Since 
independence in 1956, Tunisia has 
been governed by the hero of her inde- 
pendence struggle—Habib Bourguiba. 
President Bourguiba guided independ- 
ent Tunisia with moderation, human- 
ity, and democracy in a time and 
region where these values were not 
always appreciated. 

In the early years of his rule, the 
revolution in neighboring Algeria cre- 
ated many problems for newly inde- 
pendent Tunisia. Since then, the 
spreading of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
the growth of the influence of unsta- 
ble Qadhafi in neighboring Libya and 
the rise of Islamic fundamentalism 
have created innumerable difficulties. 
Throughout it all, under President 
Bourguiba’s leadership, moderation, 
and openness marked Tunisia’s poli- 
cies. Bourguiba’s Tunisia was the most 
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open and democratic of all the Arab 
and African states. Women participate 
freely in all aspects of society and the 
youth of Tunisia are well educated. 
Popular participation marks the gov- 
erning process. 

In recent years, however, concern 
arose among the friends of Tunisia 
that no matter how benevolent Presi- 
dent Bourguiba’s rule may have been, 
his continuance as President was cre- 
ating difficulties. Tunisian society was 
changing rapidly and the elderly 
President appeared unable to adjust 
and adapt to the changes. Challenges 
to his rule were sometimes being met 
by an autocratic response rather than 
the more flexible and moderate ap- 
proaches that had been the hallmark 
of the Tunisian Government. Most im- 
portantly, friends of Tunisia were 
troubled by whether the transition to 
the second President in Tunisia's his- 
tory could occur smoothly while main- 
taining the moderate and democratic 
traditions of the Bourguiba legacy. 

This month these concerns were laid 
to rest. After a medical team, includ- 
ing the President's own doctors, exam- 
ined President Bourguiba and deter- 
mined that he was no longer able to 
continue in office, he was replaced by 
Prime Minister Ben Ali. Under the Tu- 
nisian Constitution, if the President is 
unable to rule, the Prime Minister be- 
comes President for the remainder of 
his term in office. In this case, Presi- 
dent Ben Ali has about 4 years left in 
his term. 

The new President has begun his 
Presidency with the same openness 
and moderaton that were the hall- 
mark of this predecessor. Less than 
half а dozen close advisers to the 
former President gave up their offices. 
This is а remarkable testament to the 
commitment to continuity. In а speech 
before Parliament the new President 
has moved quickly to open the way for 
all Tunisians to participate in the gov- 
erning process. Political parties, which 
had been banned in recent years for 
antidemocratic activities, were told 
they could once again operate. Press 
restrictions were lifted. The President 
appears committed to build upon the 
strengths of the previous regime and 
to correct the problems which have 
developed in recent years. 

The new President certainly will 
have his hands full. The Tunisian 
economy has had its difficulties in 
recent years. Intolerant and antidemo- 
cratic elements have found some sup- 
port with Islamic fundamentalists. 
Nevertheless, the Tunisians have 30 
years of moderate pro-Western Gov- 
ernment behind them. With the help 
of Tunisia’s friends, the new President 
should be able to guide his nation 
along the admirable path established 
by his predecessor. 

Many skeptics are undoubtedly sur- 
prised that Tunisian democracy 
weathered this transition as easily as 
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it has. This development is a great 
tribute to the Tunisian people and 
their leaders.e 


RECOGNIZING THE ENGINEERS’ 
ROLE IN THE RESTORATION 
OF THE U.S. CAPITOL BUILD- 
ING 


ө Mr. D’AMATO. Mr. President, a 
transformation occurred recently in 
our Nation’s Capitol. After 3 years of 
restoration, the west front of the U.S. 
Capitol building has been successfully 
lifted. I rise today to recognize George 
M. White, Architect of the Capitol, 
and his staff, and Edward Cohen, part- 
ner in charge of Ammann & Whitney 
Consulting Engineers, of New York 
City, and his partners and staff for 
conquering all the obstacles and ac- 
complishing this great feat in engi- 
neering. 

After a 2l-year debate between the 
House and the Senate, it was decided 
to restore rather than extend the west 
central facade of the U.S. Capitol 
Building. The Architect of the Capitol 
and Ammann & Whitney came up 
with a restoration program designed 
to return the west central facade to its 
original appearance and strengthen 
the existing elements to provide a 
safe, durable structure for the foresee- 
able future. The program entailed re- 
moval of up to 40 layers of paint from 
the sandstone walls; rebuilding and 
strengthening the walls, foundation, 
and porticos; and replacing disinte- 
grated stone, windows, and carvings. 
This team of experts met the chal- 
lenge and finished the projedct nearly 
150 days ahead of its 3-year schedule 
and $21 million under its $50 million 
budget. 

The Architect of the Capitol and 
Ammann & Whitney completed one of 
the most challenging restorations ever 
undertaken. The team’s great skill, 
creativity, and resourcefulness are a 
winning combination. Their ability to 
work without original building plans 
while preserving the integrity of the 
U.S. Capitol Building demonstrate 
their extensive capabilities. 

We, the Congress, share pride in 
having insured that this historic build- 
ing will be standing proudly for future 
generations, and I ат especially 
pleased that a New York engineering 
firm shares responsibility for this out- 
standing achievement. 

Thank you Mr. President.e 


ROBERT F. KENNEDY HUMAN 
RIGHTS AWARD 


e Mr. KERRY. Mr. President, for the 
people of South Korea today is a day 
to rejoice. Two brave Koreans, Kim 
Kuen, Tae and his wife, In Jae Kuen, 
have been honored as the recipients of 
the 1988 Robert F. Kennedy Human 
Rights Award. Unfortunately, the 
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pride which South Koreans feel must 
be tempered by sadness as neither 
Kim Kuen Tae nor In Jae Kuen could 
attend the awards ceremony. Kim 
Kuen Tae is in Kyongju Prison serving 
a 5-year sentence on trumped up 
charges of disseminating North 
Korean propaganda. In Jae Kuen was 
denied a visa to enter the United 
States despite personal appeals from 
the Secretary of State, the American 
Ambassador to South Korea, and Sen- 
ator KENNEDY. While it is a shame 
that neither of these patriots could 
come to the United States and phys- 
ically receive their award, the tribute 
to them remains undiminished. 

Kim Kuen Tae is one of South 
Korea’s best known political prisoners. 
The former president of the National 
Youth Alliance for Democracy, he at- 
tracted worldwide attention during his 
1985 trial when he testified to beatings 
and torture endured over a lengthy 
period following his arrest. Under his 
leadership, the Alliance for Democra- 
cy emerged as South Korea’s most im- 
portant organization for students and 
workers interested in human rights 
and democracy. 

In Jae.Kuen is general affairs chair- 
man of Minjahyop, an association of 
over 300 families that represents the 
relatives of over 80 percent of South 
Korea’s political prisoners. She has 
been an eloquent spokesman for the 
rights of her husband and all political 
prisoners in South Korea. 

It seems fitting that two such promi- 
nent South Koreans should be the re- 
cipients of the 1987 Robert F. Kenne- 
dy Human Rights Award. After all, 
the people of South Korea have taken 
extraordinary steps this year to de- 
mocratize their country. Students, la- 
borers, middle-class workers, and the 
clergy have all joined in the quest to 
transform their society. This Decem- 
ber the first open elections in nearly 
two decades are to be held. South 
Korea is indeed on the threshold of 
democracy. It is therefore sad that the 
current government cannot bring 
itself to join in the spirit of openness 
and democracy by releasing Kim Kuen 
Tae and allowing he and his wife to 
accept this award.e 


RECESS SUBJECT TO THE CALL 
OF THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now stand in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Thereupon, at 4:44 p.m., the Senate 
recessed, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

Whereupon, the Senate reassembled 
at 5:53 p.m., when called to order by 
the Presiding Officer [Mr. DASCHLE]. 
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ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Republican leader has no 
objection to the Senate going out now 
under the provisions of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 220 and also these re- 
quests have been cleared on the other 
side. 


ORDER PLACING MEASURE ON 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that House Joint 
Resolution 404, a joint resolution pro- 
viding for a temporary extension of 
the FHA programs, be placed on the 
calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERS FOR MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1987 
RESOLUTIONS AND MOTIONS OVER, UNDER THE 
RULE 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that no motions or 
resolutions over, under the rule, come 
over on Monday, November 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
calendar under rule VIII be waived on 
Monday, November 30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I do not 
believe morning business has been pro- 
vided for on Monday, November 30; 
has it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
leader is correct. 

MORNING BUSINESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
two leaders under the standing order 
on Monday, November 30, there be a 
period for morning business not to 
extend beyond 10:30 a.m. and that 
Senators may speak therein for not to 
exceed 5 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is a 
rolicall vote ordered on Monday, No- 
vember 30, on the nomination of Mr. 
James H. Burnley IV, of North Caroli- 
na, to be Secretary of Transportation. 
There will be 30 minutes of debate on 
that nomination. The Senate will 
begin the debate on the nomination at 
4 p.m. on Monday, November 30, and 
the vote will occur at 4:30 p.m. on No- 
vember 30, and as has already been or- 
dered, I should say that the vote will 
be a 30-minute rollcall vote. So all Sen- 
ators should be notified by their of- 
fices that there will be a rollcall vote 
at 4:30. 
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There may be other rollcall votes 
during the day, but let me say that 
that being а Monday, and the Senate 
has not been in on Mondays for a long 
time, but we are getting down, hope- 
fully to the very last lap of the home 
stretch, we will be in on Monday, No- 
vember 30. That being a Monday and 
being just at the end of a recess for a 
week, there wil not be early votes 
scheduled that day. If we can get 
other business up, I would like to do it 
so that the time can be taken advan- 
tage of. 

The adjournment resolution calls for 
а 10 o'clock convening on the morning 
of November 30. Now, I cannot change 
that by unanimous consent; I do not 
believe, can I? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader is correct. 

Mr. BYRD. So we have to come in at 
10 a.m. The first vote, as I have al- 
ready indicated, will occur at 4:30 p.m. 
and I would rather not see all of that 
time go by if work can be done. I 
would like to have work during the 
day and if votes are ordered, we will 
try to schedule those following the 
4:30 vote on the nomination. 

So I say that so that all Senators 
will be forewarned not only that there 
will be at least one rollcall vote that 
day, but hopefully there will be 
others. There will be other business 
transacted if at all possible, but the 
explanations will be in the RECORD as 
to why the vote or votes are being 
scheduled late on that day. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30, 1987 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 220, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 10 
a.m. on Monday, November 30, 1987. 

The motion was agreed to; and, at 
5:57 p.m., the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, November 30, 1987, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate November 20, 198": 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH & IMPROVEMENT 


ROBERT LEE MCELRATH, OF TENNESSEE, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND IMPROVEMENT FOR A 
TERM EXPIRING SEPTEMBER 30, 1990, REAPPOINT- 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 20, 1987: 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


LINUS D. WRIGHT, OF TEXAS, TO BE UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


FRANK C. CARLUCCI, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE. 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS 
ADMINISTRATION 


DON W. WILSON, OF MICHIGAN, TO BE ARCHIVIST 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


U.S. POSTAL SERVICE 


IRA D. HALL, JR., OF CONNECTICUT, TO BE A GOVER- 
NOR OF THE U.S. POSTAL SERVICE FOR THE REMAIN- 
DER OF THE TERM EXPIRING DECEMBER 8, 1990. 


THE JUDICIARY 


ARTHUR L. BURNETT, SR., OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA, TO BE AN ASSOCIATE JUDGE OF THE SUPE- 
RIOR COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR A 
TERM OF 15 YEARS. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


FRANK Q. NEBEKER, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE DIREC- 
TOR OF THE OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT ETHICS FOR A 
TERM OF 5 YEARS. 


POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 


WILLIAM Н. LEBLANC III, OF LOUISIANA, TO BE A 
COMMISSIONER OF THE POSTAL RATE COMMISSION 
FOR THE REMAINDER OF THE TERM EXPIRING NO- 
VEMBER 22, 1988. 


MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 


WILLIAM W. FOX, JR, OF FLORIDA, TO BE А 
MEMBER OF THE MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION 
FOR THE TERM EXPIRING MAY 13, 1989. 

FRANCIS H. FAY, OF ALASKA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE MARINE MAMMAL COMMISSION FOR THE TERM 
EXPIRING MAY 13, 1988. 


FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION 


FRANCIS J. IVANCIE, OF OREGON, TO BE A FEDERAL 
MARITIME COMMISSIONER FOR THE TERM EXPIR- 
ING JUNE 30, 1992. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


THOMAS P. RONA, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSOCI- 
ATE DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY POLICY. 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON AIRPORTS 
AUTHORITY 


JACK EDWARDS, OF ALABAMA, TO BE A MEMBER OF 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON AIRPORTS AUTHORITY FOR A TERM 
OF 6 YEARS. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBER OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE, CLASS OF CAREER MINIS- 
TER, FOR THE PERSONAL RANK OF CAREER AMBAS- 
SADOR IN RECOGNITION OF ESPECIALLY DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE OVER A SUSTAINED PERIOD: 

GEORGE SOUTHALL VEST, OF MARYLAND. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


ROLAND R. VAUTOUR, OF VERMONT, TO BE UNDER 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE FOR SMALL COMMU- 
NITY AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT. 

ROLAND R. VAUTOUR, OF VERMONT, TO BE A 
MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB- 
JECT TO THE NOMINEES’ COMMITMENT TO RESPOND 
TO REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE GRADE INDICATED UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TIONS 611(A) AND 624: 


TO BE BRIGADIER GENERAL 


COL. RICHARD A. BEHRENHAUSEN, US. 
ARMY. 

COL. JACK A. PELLICCI, 757777 U.S. ARMY. 

COL. MARVIN L. COVAULT, ОБЩ U.S. ARMY. 

COL. WILLIAM M. BOICE, F U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT C. LEE, ТЕМЫ U.S. ARMY. 

COL. STEVEN L. ARNOLD, ЖУ U.S. ARMY. 

COL. DENNIS P. MALCOR, ЖАУ . U.S. ARMY. 

COL. JOHN R. һАМОНҮ,р% УЙ, U.S. ARMY. 

COL. FRED N. HALLEY, SR. FHD ЖІТІ, U.S. ARMY. 

COL. JOHN A. LEIDE, 7575999. U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT S. FRIX Ж А U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT р. ОКТОМ. U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT B. ROSENKRANZ, US. 
ARMY. 

COL. THOMAS C. JONES, PETETA U.S. ARMY. 

COL. WILLIAM M. MATZ, УЙ U.S. ARMY. 

COL. DENNIS L. ВЕМСНОРЕ ЖЖЖ. U.S. ARMY. 

COL. NICHOLAS R. HURST, ETT АЙ U.S. ARMY. 

COL. JOHN F. STEWART, JR. ЖУА U.S. ARMY. 

COL. WILLIAM FEDOROCHKO, JR.. . s. 
ARMY. 

COL. RICHARD S. SIEGFRIED ЕРЕТІН, U.S. ARMY. 

COL. DAVID E. COOPER, G U.S. ARMY. 

COL. WILLIAM W. HARTZOG, ЭА U.S. ARMY. 

COL. DAVID J. BARATTO, И U.S. ARMY. 

COL. FLOYD J. WALTERS, JR. ETIAM. U.S. ARMY. 

COL. FREDERICK E. VOLLRATH, Nore U.S. 
ARMY. 

COL. JAMES R. HARDING, PYETET. U.S. ARMY. 

COL. GARY L. BROWN, 75777] U.S. ARMY. 

COL. JAMES M. JELLETT, Abs. ARMY. 

COL. JOHN A. HEDRICK ORE, U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ANSON W. SCHULZ, es ARMY. 

COL. RICHARD F. KELLER ЖОЛ. U.S. ARMY. 

COL. DENNIS A. LEACH, F U.S. ARMY. 

COL. JOHN D. HOWARD, ИИИЙ U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT G. SAUSSER ЖЕТТІ, U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT L. STEPHENS, JR METETEWTN U.S. 
ARMY. 


COL. LARRY G. LEHOWICZ, U.S. ARMY. 
COL. JOHN С. ELLERSON, US. ARMY. 
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COL. KENNETH R. WYKLE, , U.S. ARMY. 
COL. DAVID C. MEADE, U.S. ARMY. 
COL. RONALD V. HITE, U.S. ARMY. 


COL. ROBERT A. GOODBARY, ETTETETITÉR U.S. ARMY. 
COL. THOMAS M. MONTGOMERY, ЕТЕТШ U.S. 
ARMY. 


COL. DANIEL W. CHRISTMAN, U.S. ARMY. 
COL. ROBERT J. JELLISON, , U.S. ARMY. 
COL. RICHARD E. DAVIS, U.S. ARMY. 


COL. WILLIAM J. SCHUMACHER, U.S. 
ARMY. 

COL. CARL R. MORIN, IR., 

COL. JAMES M. LYLE, 

COL. WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL, U.S. ARMY. 

COL. ROBERT T. HOWARD, | U.S. ARMY. 


COL. JULIUS F. JOHNSON, , U.S. ARMY. 
COL. MARVIN E. MITCHINER, JR., U.S. 


U.S. ARMY. 
U.S. ARMY. 


ARMY. 
COL. RICHARD G. LARSON, , U.S. ARMY. 
COL. JONNIE E. WILSON, U.S. ARMY. 
COL. SAM A. GRAY, U.S. ARMY. 


COL. WILLIAM F. GARRISON,  ЕТЕТІ. U.S. ARMY. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING PETER D. 
ABLER, AND ENDING JAMES H. WRIGHT, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF OC- 
TOBER 28, 1987. 

AIR FORCE NOMINATIONS BEGINNING MAJ. JOHN F. 
AMMERALL, EWTETETTTÉRAND ENDING MAJ. MARGA- 
RET A. HOLMES, ЖҮЖТІУЕ WHICH NOMINATIONS 
WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE ON NOVEMBER 9, 
1987, AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF NOVEMBER 10, 1987. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


COAST GUARD NOMINATIONS BEGINNING EDWARD 
A. HEMSTREET, AND ENDING NEAL B. THAYER, 
WHICH NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE 
SENATE AND APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1987. 

COAST GUARD NOMINATIONS BEGINNING THOMAS 
W. PURTELL, AND ENDING ROBERT J. FULLER, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1987. 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


MARINE CORPS NOMINATION OF MARK E. YAPP, 
WHICH WAS RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND AP- 
BB IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF OCTO- 

28, 1987. 


IN THE NAVY 


NAVY NOMINATIONS BEGINNING ARTHUR С. 
BURNS, AND ENDING TIMOTHY J. BOND, WHICH 
NOMINATIONS WERE RECEIVED BY THE SENATE AND 
APPEARED IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF OC- 
TOBER 28, 1987. 
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FIGHTING DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST ASIAN AMERICANS 


HON. GEORGE MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speaker, | 
want to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the growing incidence of anti-Asian vi- 
olence in our country. This tragic issue was 
the subject of a recent hearing in the Sub- 
committee on Civil and Constitutional Rights. 

Asian Americans have long faced discrimi- 
nation. From World War ІІ detention camps to 
today’s general attitude of exclusion and racial 
attacks, Asian Americans have endured a 
legacy of injustice. As Congressman MINETA 
testified at the subcommittee hearing: 

No matter how much Asian immigrants 
contributed, no matter how hard they 
worked, no matter how much they loved 
their new country, the first generation from 
Asia was seen as something apart from the 
mainstream of American life. And today’s 
Americans of Asian and Pacific ancestry 
continue to be viewed as a people apart, no 
matter how long they or their families have 
been here. 


| am submitting for the RECORD the com- 
plete text of Congressman MINETA'S state- 
ment and the remarks of Congressman 
MATSUI, who also participated іп this extreme- 
ly important hearing. Both statements superbly 
outline the problems millions of American citi- 
zens face each day. 

| urge my colleagues to read them, and to 
join the battle to stop the shame of anti-Asian 
violence, abuse, and discrimination: 

TESTIMONY OF Hon. NORMAN Y. MINETA 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this 
hearing to discuss the vital issue of racial vi- 
olence. I am honored to have the opportuni- 
ty to address the subcommittee on this 
topic. 

The goal of this great nation is equality 
and freedom for ail of its citizens. This ideal 
has yet to be achieved. Unfortunately, the 
United States is no stranger to incidents in 
which hatred and intolerance have erupted 
in the form of harassment or violence or 
vandalism. 

We are here today to discuss the experi- 
ences of one group, Americans of Asian and 
Pacific ancestry: а group which remains а 
target for much violence and abuse. Mind 
you, this is not to minimize attacks upon 
other individuals, individuals who become 
victims of violence merely because of their 
heritage or beliefs. All such attacks are ap- 
palling and destructive. 

Worse still, acts of racial, religious, ethnic 
or sexual intolerance appear to be on the 
upswing. I say "appear to be," because we 
do not yet have hard facts about the scope 
of this problem nationally. I commend Mr. 
Conyers for his leadership in moving along 
the Hate Crimes Statistics bill, which will 
require the collection of the necessary data 


to find out the true incidence of racial, 
ethnic and religious crimes. 

We do know, however, that among local- 
ities who have shown the foresight to col- 
lect statistics on such attacks, an alarming, 
increasing wave of hate crimes has been re- 
ported. 

Our society can no longer ignore the wide- 
spread, and often unrecognized, incidence of 
harassment and violence against Americans 
of Asian ancestry. 

Asians are the fastest growing group of 
immigrants to the United States, and they 
are feeling а backlash. Boats of Vietnamese 
fishermen in the Gulf of Mexico have been 
torched. Cambodian and Hmong refugees 
have been victims of beatings and vandal- 
ism. Last year, our own nation's capital was 
host to а string of fire-bombings of small 
Korean-owned neighborhood stores. 

I am not here to present a poignant and 
painful list of such examples. I will leave to 
others the sad recitation of the catalogue of 
outbreaks of hate and racism. I a7 here to 
discuss why Americans of Asian and Pacific 
ancestry are targets of such hatred. 

The violence and vandalism Americans of 
Asian and Pacific ancestry are experiencing 
now did not just mushroom into being: 
these roots are deeply embedded in our na- 
tion's history. 

Many immigrants—not just those from 
Asia—faced discrimination and had to strug- 
gle for full acceptance in the mainstream of 
America. I am not discounting the barriers 
they faced. Yet the experience of Americans 
of Asian and Pacific ancestry is unique. 

Well into this century, the Federal gov- 
ernment both restricted immigration from 
Asia and outright prohibited Asians from 
becoming citizens. Asians were thereby ex- 
cluded from political activity and limited in 
their ability to build а secure future and to 
play a full role in their community. 

In places such as California, state laws 
were cut from the same jib as Federal laws 
and restricted further the rights and activi- 
ties of Americans of Asian and Pacific an- 
cestry. For example, it was no coincidence 
that California instituted laws prohibiting 
non-citizens from owning land at the time 
when Federal laws prohibited Asian immi- 
grants from becoming citizens. 

The most tragic manifestation of this gov- 
ernment-instituted racism occurred in 1942. 
Without a charge filed, without a trial, 
without a chance to confront their accusers, 
120,000 loyal Americans were rounded up 
and sent to camps. Half of those interned 
were citizens; the rest were legal resident 
aliens who were, as I said, unable to become 
citizens. They lost their homes, their busi- 
nesses, and worst of all, they lost their con- 
stitutional rights. These Americans were 
evacuated and interned only because they 
were Americans of Japanese ancestry. 

Our government did not incarcerate 
German Americans or Italian Americans. It 
only imprisoned Japanese Americans, from 
the smallest toddler to the most fragile 
grandmother. The Commission on the War- 
time Relocation and Internment of Civilians 
said the internment was due to wartime hys- 
teria, a failure of political leadership, and 
racial prejudice. 


Today, we can see remnants of the jingois- 
tic anti-Asian sentiment which was encour- 
aged by our military involvements in Asia 
over the last generation. 

Some of these events happened long ago; 
but the stigma of the government's "stamp 
of approval” of such discrimination remains 
powerful. These past policies walked hand- 
in-hand with society’s general exclusionary 
attitudes toward Asian and Pacific Ameri- 
cans. To many people then and now, Ameri- 
cans of Asian ancestry are more Asian than 
they are American. 

And this sad history continues to be rein- 
forced by comments from some of our high- 
placed officials today. 

When the Secretary of Commerce uses 
the term “J-A-P-S” to refer to the people of 
Japan, or when a U.S. Senator says, “Asians 
have no respect for life,” they are not only 
expressing racist sentiments against Asians, 
they are sanctioning the expression of these 
racist feelings against Americans of Asian 
and Pacific ancestry. 

No matter how much Asian immigrants 
contributed, no matter how hard they 
worked, no matter how much they loved 
their new country, the first generation from 
Asia was seen as something apart from the 
mainstream of American life. And today's 
Americans of Asian and Pacific ancestry 
continue to be viewed as а people apart, no 
matter how long they or their families have 
been here. 

The immigrants who came just yesterday 
still face the same challenges of hard work 
and mistrust as those who came many years 
ago. 

No one would doubt a black American's 
ability to speak or understand English. No 
one would question the loyalty of an Ameri- 
can who happened to be Hispanic. 

Yet, although my family has been in thís 
country for more than 85 years, people still 
tell me with genuine surprise that I speak 
English remarkably well and without a 
trace of accent. 

Although Senator Daniel Inouye should 
not need visible proof of his loyalty to the 
United States, he has such proof—he was 
wounded several times, and lost his arm 
while fighting in the 442nd Regiment—the 
Japanese American regiment—during World 
War II. This regiment received the most 
decorations and suffered the most casualties 
of any U.S. regiment in World War II. If 
ever one needed proof of loyalty, there it is. 

Yet this evidence has not affected the 
people who have sent hate mail to this fine 
Senator. These calls and letters express not 
just political differences with the job he has 
done as chair of the Iran-Contra panel, but 
racial epithets and aspersions cast upon his 
loyalty as well. 

As evidenced by the letters Senator 
Inouye has received, Americans of Asian an- 
cestry are still seen as some kind of 
“enemy.” As long as our nation accepts the 
precedent of the evacuation and intern- 
ment, a shadow hangs over the honor and 
loyalty of 120,000 Americans. 

So, when economic or trade conditions 
lead to tension with Asian nations, Ameri- 
cans of Asian and Pacific ancestry feel the 
backlash. The acceptance of Americans of 


ө This “bullet” symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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Asian ancestry rides a roller-coaster trip 
tied to our nation’s relationship with the 
nations of Asia. 

One night in Detroit several years ago, 
two unemployed auto workers were frustrat- 
ed over the loss of their jobs, and blamed 
Japan for their unemployment. How did 
they express this frustration? They took a 
baseball bat and beat to death an Ameri- 
can—for Vincent Chin's race made him not 
only an enemy, but somehow less than a 
United States citizen. 

And our government institutions appeared 
to share that view. The men who killed Vin- 
cent Chin have yet to spend even one night 
in jail, It was a great struggle simply to get 
the Justice Department to bring his killers 
to justice. 

I believe that with leadership from public 
officials, we can halt this history of discrim- 
ination and violence. 

We must fight to prevent trade tensions 
from escalating to an explosion of racial ani- 
mosity. Our leaders in government and else- 
where—especially corporate executives— 
must be careful in voicing their unhappiness 
with other nations. It is one thing to criti- 
cize another nation’s harmful or unfair poli- 
cies. It is quite another to stir up racial ten- 
sions or to descend into racist stereotypes 
and attitudes. 

We must enact the Hate Crimes Statistics 
bill, and local law enforcement officials 
must be willing to recognize a pattern of 
harassment and terrorism, and realize that 
anti-Asian violence is both real and wrong. 

And, although one would think that this 
would be obvious, many Americans need to 
be taught that Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry have nothing to do with the policies 
of the government of Japan. Period. Ameri- 
cans of Asian ancestry have as much to do 
with the policies of Asian nations as Lee Ia- 
cocca has to do with the policies of Italy. 

Americans of Asian and Pacific ancestry 
have struggled hard to reach the basic and 
unquestioned status of being, simply, all- 
American. But no matter how hard we have 
struggled, it never seems to be enough. Our 
nation’s leaders, institutions and laws must 
join in rejecting racism in any form, and to 
fully affirm the rights and contributions of 
Americans of Asian and Pacific ancestry. 


TESTIMONY OF Hon. ROBERT Т. MATSUI ON 
ANTI-ASIAN VIOLENCE 


Mr. Chairman, today your subcommittee 
confronts the issue of anti-Asian violence. I 
applaud your efforts because the time to 
combat this despicable phenomenon is now. 
We can no longer turn our heads to the 
growing number of racially motivated 
crimes in this nation by calling them Iso- 
lated incidents.” Too many such crimes are 
being committed against Asian Americans 
for that to be the case. The bottom line is 
that anti-Asian violence is increasing in this 
nation. What today is a pernicious problem 
could soon explode into a national tragedy. 

Let me first emphasize that existing evi- 
dence does indeed show an increase in ra- 
cially motivated crimes, known as “hate 
crimes". To cite some examples, the Los An- 
geles County Human Relations Commission 
reported that Asians were victims of 24 per- 
cent of the hate crimes committed in 1986, 
up from 14 percent in 1985. In Boston, 
Asians constitute three percent of the popu- 
lation but were victims of nearly one third 
of the attacks police considered racially mo- 
tivated last year. 

Since 1984, Korean businesses have been 
firebombed in Washington, D.C., and 
Korean merchants harassed in the Los An- 
geles area as a result of racial tension. Lao- 
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tian refugees who settled in largely black 
West Philadelphia have been assaulted and 
seen their homes vandalized. Vietnamese 
fishermen have been brutalized in Texas, 
Florida, and California. 

In the New York Times, Los Angeles 
Times, and the Wall St. Journal, in-depth 
stories have appeared documenting the 
countless examples of anti-Asian violence 
and the growth of that violence. The latest 
of these appeared in the Los Angeles Times 
under the headline, “Wave of Violence 
Against Asians Plagues the Nation,” and I 
would like to submit the article for the 
record. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the abundance of 
news accounts, only a fraction of the 
number of racially motivated acts of vio- 
lence are actually being documented. For a 
variety of reasons, many Asians and Asian 
Americans are not reporting “hate crimes". 
One reason is that many hate crimes are 
being committed by people who came from 
totalitarian regimes where going to the 
police is simply not standard practice. Trag- 
ically, many of these immigrants also be- 
lieve that the violence they face here is 
simply part of life in America. Language 
barriers have also proven a major obstacle 
in getting victims to come forth. 

Equally important, only а few U.S. cities 
require the police to specify when a crime or 
act of violence is racially motivated. As a 
result, agencies and organizations that track 
hate crimes are forced to rely on those inci- 
dents that get reported in the newspapers. 

Мг. Chairman, to understand anti-Asian 
violence today, we must view it in its histori- 
cal perspective. Anti-Asian violence is not 
new to this nation, and it has occurred in 
the past for many of the same reasons we 
are seeing it today. As was the case in Cali- 
fornia in the second half of the 19th Centu- 
ry, a rise in Asian immigration and the per- 
ception that Asians are somehow taking 
away American jobs is fueling acts of vio- 
lence. The unemployed steelworker who vi- 
ciously clubbed to death young Vincent 
Chin suffered the same xenophobia and 
misplaced anger as those early white vigi- 
lantes who terrorized Chinese immigrants 
working on the Transcontinental Railway. 

Aggravating the situation today, are 
American government and business leaders 
who inflame passions by gross sterotypes 
and oversimplifications. When a deputy U.S. 
Trade Representative refers to the Japanese 
as “Nippers” or when the chairman of a 
major U.S. auto manufacturer says that his 
goal is to “beat the hell of the Japs”, ten- 
sion is created and scapegoats are found. 
The result of these stereotypes—whether 
created by business leaders, public officials, 
or Hollywood—is that the public lumps all 
Asians together and the fact that an Asian 
may be American becomes of no conse- 
quence. 

The problem of anti-Asian violence is 
therefore complex, often rooted in latent 
racist attitudes that are difficult to change. 
In high schools in Southern California, for 
example, white attacks against Asian stu- 
dents are increasing because of academic 
jealousy. Today's anti-Asian violence is also 
being sparked by our nation’s economic ri- 
valry with Asia and by an influx of immi- 
grants who are perceived as competition for 
limited resources. Solutions, therefore, can 
only be found on a broad range of fronts. 

In looking to an appropriate response, we 
can begin by enacting H.R. 3193, the Hate 
Crimes Statistics Act of 1987, introduced by 
Congressman John Conyers. There are at 
present no comprehensive, accurate and up- 
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to-date statistics kept on the national inci- 
dence of hate crimes. We simply must know 
more about hate crimes and their frequency 
if we are to deal with this problem effective- 
ly. H.R. 3193 is a good first step. It would re- 
quire the Attorney General to collect and 
publish statistics, for a period of five years, 
on crimes which manifest prejudice based 
on race, religion, sexual orientation or eth- 
nicity. We simply must know more about 
hate crimes and their numbers if we are to 
respond to them effectively. 

In Congress, we must encourage the pro- 
ductive efforts being started in communities 
throughout the nation to combat anti-Asian 
violence. Those efforts include the estab- 
lishment of Hate Crime hotlines, liaisons be- 
tween police departments and Asian com- 
munities, and support services for Hate 
Crime victims. 

We must also consider legislation impos- 
ing stiffer penalties for hate crimes, includ- 
ing vandalism of religious institutions and 
houses of worship. These crimes are tragic 
and heinous in nature, and we should be 
prepared to make those responsible pay the 
price. 

Mr. Chairman, our nation cherishes and 
protects the notion that all persons are cre- 
ated equal. We take pride and strength by 
the knowledge that we are a melting pot of 
cultures and backgrounds. Anti-Asian vio- 
lence contradicts those principles and be- 
liefs. It is committed by people who are mo- 
tivated by a hatred of а person merely be- 
cause of the color of their skin. We in Con- 
gress cannot tolerate these assaults because 
they are an attack on the very ideals on 
which our country rests. 


IN COLOMBIA, DEATH IS ROU- 
TINE AS POLITICAL ViOLENCE 
SOARS 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, | would like 
to call to your attention the recent state of af- 
fairs in Colombia. On October 11, 1987 Jaime 
Pardo Leal, the head of the Patriotic Union 
Party was killed by three unidentified assas- 
sins. This incident marks the rising tide of po- 
litical and criminal violence that has been 
growing since 1985. 

Since its founding, the lives of 450 leaders 
of this party as well as 11,000 others have 
been taken. There is widespread concern of a 
resurgence of the bloody era known as "La 
violencia" of 1948-58 when more than 
200,000 people were killed following the as- 
sassination of populist leader Jorge Eliecer 
Gaitan. The struggle for political power be- 
tween the Patriotic Union Party and the two 
traditional parties, the Liberal and Conserva- 
tive parties, is seen to be at the core of the 
killings. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that two articles on Co- 
lombia's troubles be inserted today into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The first article ap- 
peared in The Christian Science Monitor on 
October 15, 1987. The second is from The 
Wall Street Journal of November 17, 1987. | 
hope that our colleagues will have a chance 
to read both of these compelling articles. 
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{From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 
15, 1987] 


In COLOMBIA, DEATH Is ROUTINE As 
POLITICAL VIOLENCE Soars 
(By Merrill Collett) 

Bocota, COLOMBIA.—The gate is open to 
the mansion owned by former Foreign Min- 
ister Alfredo Vázquez Carrizosa. Мг. Váz- 
quez himself answers the door with no obvi- 
ous concern that his name has appeared on 
а death list. 

“You have to go on living," he says. “You 
can't stay shut up inside your house." 

Death threats and death itself have 
become routine for those who, like Vázquez, 
favor opening Colombia’s tightly controlled 
two-party system to allow in a third political 
party linked to leftist guerrillas. There is 
evidence that elements in the Army have 
unleashed a “dirty war" against the left. 

Since the founding of the party in 1985, 
assassins have murdered more than 450 
leaders of the Patriotic Union Party (UP). 
The most recent target was UP leader, 
Jaime Pardo Leal, who was killed Sunday. 
The country's oldest and largest guerrilla 
group, the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC), created the Patriotic 
Union to run candidates in last year's con- 
gressional and presidential elections. Since 
then, four of 14 UP congressmen have been 


killed. 

Authorities have jailed no suspects in any 
of the killings. But a report last month by 
Amnesty International accused security 
forces and their civilian accomplices of mur- 
dering more than 1,000 people. 

Last year, Amnesty International accused 
authorities of complicity in 600 deaths in 
the first half of 1986. And former Attorney 
General Carlos Jimenez said security forces 
had mounted a campaign of "official vio- 
lence." In August, the killer of а UP mayor 
was found with a gun permit signed by a 
captain in the Army's intelligence division. 
The captain claimed the permit was forged. 

The Permanent Committee on Human 
Rights, lead by Vazquez, says a rising tide of 
political and criminal violence claimed 
11,000 lives in Columbia in 1986. 

There is widespread concern Colombia is 
on the threshold of another bloody epoch 
like “La Violencia," when more than 200,000 
people died in a decade of slaughter set off 
by the assassination of populist leader Jorge 
Ebecer Gaitan in 1948. 

In sheer numbers, street crimes, drug traf- 
ficking, and personal disputes account for 
more than 90 percent of current homicide 
victims, according to a recent government 
authorized study. But Vazquez and others 
say the struggle for political power is at the 
core of the killings, just as it was during “La 
Violencia." Vazquez calls it "an offensive 
against traditional democratic methods" 
against the leaders of the UP. 

“They're talking about a series of perfect- 
ly normal reforms," said Vazquez, a member 
of the Conservative Party. It's a totally un- 
justified violence." 

The UP's main reform is the opening of 
Colombia's tightly controlled two-party 
system to accept the UP as а third contend- 
er for political power. During the last 150 
years the Liberal and Conservative parties 
have used ballots and bullets to consolidate 
political power. 

Former President Belisario Betancur chal- 
lenged the system by beginning peace talks 
with the guerrillas in 1982. These peace 
talks led to а cease-fire between the Army 
and the FARC, and to the formation of the 
UP. 
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There are four main guerrilla groups in 
Colombia with about 6,000 armed members. 
The Moscow-ine FARC has about two- 
thirds of these members. Mr. Betancur al- 
lowed the FARC to keep its weapons—a de- 
cision bitterly opposed by the Army general 
staff—and FARC leaders now are saying 
they will abandon the cease-fire if the UP 
killings continue. 

Vazquez and others who say a dirty war is 

under way see great significance in the 
murder of revered human rights activist Dr. 
Hector Abad Gomez. Abad was a Liberal 
Party candidate for mayor of Medellin 
whose appeal was widespread and nonparti- 
san. 
Four years ago former Attorney General 
Jimenez linked 59 duty officers to national 
death squads founded by drug traffickers, 
but the Defense Ministry dropped the 
matter. Mr Jimenez's name was included on 
& recent death list. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 17, 
19871 


IN COLOMBIA, KILLINGS Just Go ON AND ON 
(By Mary Williams Walsh) 


BOGOTA, CoLOMRTA. Jaime Pardo Leal had 
been getting death threats almost daily, but 
on the Friday before Columbus Day, the 
leader of the left-wing Patriotic Union oppo- 
sition party gave his bodyguards the holiday 
weekend off. On Sunday, three strangers 
machine-gunned him to death. In the riots 
that followed, at least 11 more people were 


killed. 

The tide of murder is rising in Colombia. 
Union leaders, judges, doctors, city council- 
men and even children are being gunned 
down with almost monotonous regularity. 
One man was shot to death in his hospital 
bed as he recovered from bullet wounds. A 
14-year-old girl who had witnessed a gre- 
nade attack in an ice-cream parlor was rid- 
dled with bullets on her way home from 
church. 

People used to blame drug lords or politi- 
cal radicals for all the bloodshed. “But it’s 
more than that," says Clara Lopez, a Bogota 
city councilwoman. “They kill beggars, ho- 
mosexuals, petty thieves, labor leaders, civic 
leaders, teachers, priests. We have a dirty 
war that doesn't respect anybody.” 

The killings make Colombia a puzzle: It is 
the rare Latin American debtor nation that 
seems to do practically everything by the 
book, paying its foreign debt on schedule, 
courting foreign investment, opening up its 
polis to opposition parties. The economy is 
expected to grow about 6% this year, and 
unemployment is falling. 


A WAY OF LIFE 


The unpleasant truth seems to be that Co- 
lombian violence has become a national 
habit, almost a way of life. So endemic is it 
that an entire field of study has sprung up 
around it, populated by analysts called vio- 
lentologos—people who study violence. One 
such analyst, Gonzalo Sanchez, theorizes 
that the “infrastructure” of death—inform- 
ants, hitmen, private armies—was set up 
years ago by Colombia's celebrated drug 
traffickers. By the time someone decided to 
start killing social critics, the apparatus vas 
already in place. 

Mr. Sanchez fears that the spread of polit- 
ical slayings, in turn, is creating a climate of 
bloodshed that encourages the killings of 
crime and passion that have haunted Co- 
lombia for decades. "People are beginning 
to solve all the problems of everyday life 
with violence," he says. 
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Statistics bear out his observation. Police 
reported some 14,000 murders in Colombia 
last year. In a population of about 28 mil- 
lion, that works out to one killing for every 
2,000 people, the highest ratio in the world 
for a country that isn't at war. 

Americas Watch, the human-rights watch- 
dog group, says about 1,000 of those were 
political assassinations. The government re- 
cently released a list of about 140 Colombi- 
an vigilante groups and death squads, with 
names like Rambo, the Crickets, and Death 
to Anti-Socials, Unionists and Communists. 

Anonymous death lists have been circulat- 
ing here since summer, bearing the names 
of Patriotic Union members, human-rights 
workers, reporters, a former attorney gener- 
al and even a soap-opera actress. Political 
activists get black velvet condolence cards in 
the mail, with their own names typed inside. 
Some get dolls with red gashes painted on 
their necks. 

Garbage-pickers are torched while they 
sleep in their carts. Homosexual street-walk- 
ers say they have been stalked for the past 
six months by killers in a black car, who 
leave pamphlets calling Bogota “the land of 
men.” Minor traffic disputes end in the 
blaze of gunfire. 

Says Mr. Sanchez, the analyst, “We're not 
going into a civil war. We're not going into a 
revolution. We're heading into complete an- 
archy.” 

It wouldn't be the first time. From 1948 to 
1953, Colombians endured а bloodbath they 
now call, simply, la violencia. That unde- 
clared civil war was touched off by a single 
murder: A populist politician was gunned 
down in the heart of Bogota, poor people 
rallied, the police mutinied, and the army 
went in shooting. In the years that followed, 
the dead man's allies and opponents—lined 
up in Colombia's two major parties, the Lib- 
erals and the Conservatives—attacked each 
other and avenged each other's deaths. His- 
torians estimate 200,000 people died. 


A SPLIT OF 50-50 


In 1957, the warring politicians agreed to 
form a coalition government. For the next 
quarter-century, Liberals and Conservatives 
traded off the presidency every four years. 
They split all cabinet posts and governor- 
ships 50-50. The governors appointed the 
mayors, 

The agreement quelled the killing, but it 
offered little for anyone who wasn’t a Liber- 
al or a Conservative. For nearly three dec- 
ades, whole regions were forgotten by the 
central government and left without roads, 
electricity or drinking water. Guerrillas 
moved in, robbing banks, hijacking trucks, 
8 jails, extorting and kidnapping the 

ich. 

The government in power from 1978 to 
1982 took a hard line against the guerrillas. 
The next government, from 1982 to 1986, 
tried a cease-fire, but it unraveled. The cur- 
rent administration of Virgilio Barco Vargas 
has decided to counter the rebellion with an 
assault on rural poverty. It is also liberaliz- 
ing the political system, announcing that in 
1988, for the first time in history, Colombi- 
ans will be able to elect their own mayors. 
Since then, the biggest guerrilla group has 
come out into the open, forming the Patri- 
otic Union, whose leader was killed on the 
Columbus Day weekend. And the killings 
have surged. 

Vilam Velasquez's husband, Rafael, was a 
guerrilla. When the government turned con- 
ciliatory, she says, he took it at its word and 
returned to civilian life. He even wrote a 
short story about а subversive who turns in 
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his gun; he entered the story in a fiction 
contest and won a cash prize. 

Then one day, plainclothes police picked 
him up and drove him around the city, 
asking questions. “When they let him out of 
the car, they told him to be careful because 
something terrible might happen to him,” 
she says. A few days later, Rafael disap- 
peared. Two weeks after that, Ms. Velasquez 
gave birth to their daughters. Today she 
still carries in her purse a battered letter he 
wrote his unborn child. “There are many 
cases like mine,” she says. 

But none of the killings has ignited Co- 
lombians like that of Mr. Pardo, the Patriot- 
ic Union leader. Within hours of his death, 
working-class protesters filled the streets of 
Colombia’s slums and villages. They lit bon- 
fires, smashed windows and threw stones at 
police. 

“The attorney general, the president— 
they know who's doing this, but there 
hasn't been a single arrest," says one late- 
night protester, the flames of а bonfire re- 
flecting off his face. “Тһеу don't really 
want democracy. They want to keep Colom- 
bia the way it is.” 

Far from the protests, on a hillside over- 
looking the city, a successful Bogota busi- 
nessman sits in an easy chair, listening to 
the fray on his police radio. Light music 
oozes from his tape player. An Uzzi subma- 
chine gun gleams on the shelf. 

“We are on the doorstep of the civil war,” 
he says. “I think the Colombian political 
class has been sleeping on its own power, 
just as the czars in Russia slept on their 
feather beds.” 

As he talks, his wife and two teen-age 
daughters hurry in from the rain and kiss 
him on the cheek. The mother reports that 
all the shops were closed and she couldn't 
find any bread. He chats with her briefly, 
then resumes his political analysis. We 
have a dirty war—exactly the same as in Ar- 
gentina,” he says. “It isn’t acceptable, but 
it’s understandable.” And what should the 
government do about the murders? “Noth- 
ing,” says the businessman. “An eye for an 
eye.” 


ALCOHOL FUELS CAN HELP NON- 
ATTAINMENT AREAS MEET 
CLEAN AIR STANDARDS 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency announced recently that 
14 metropolitan areas in our country, including 
Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, 
and Los Angeles, will not meet a December 
31, 1987, deadline for reducing air pollution. 
Those areas will be subject to sanctions that 
include a ban on any new power plants and 
certain kinds of industrial facilities, because of 
their failure to reduce carbon monoxide and 
ozone emissions to levels specified in the 
Clean Air Act. 

In addition to the 14 metropolitan areas 
identified so far, as many as two dozen addi- 
tional areas will probably be identified by the 
end of the year as being subject to sanctions. 
These sanctions will have a substantial impact 
on the regional economies of these areas, 
slowing economic growth and hampering the 
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creation of new jobs that depend on industrial 
construction or expansion. 

| would much rather see these cities reduce 
their carbon monoxide and ozone levels and 
continue their economic growth than continue 
with their high levels of air pollution and suffer 
Federal sanctions as a consequence. Unfortu- 
nately, many of these metropolitan areas have 
not taken the steps necessary to reduce their 
air pollution levels. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to focus the atten- 
tion of my colleagues today on a strategy that 
can be used by nonattainment areas to 
reduce automobile emissions, which are the 
largest source of air pollution. The strategy in- 
volves mandating the use of alcohol fuels in 
nonattainment areas. This strategy is already 
being considered by several States and 
should be examined carefully by others. 

The State of Colorado has led the way in 
this field by deciding to mandate the use of 
oxygenated fuels such as ethanol blends 
during the winter months. In a Denver area, 
the carbon monoxide problem is so bad that 
the Rocky Mountains, which rise majestically 
outside the city, frequently cannot be seen. 
After carefully examining the options and re- 
searching the beneficial effects of ethanol- 
blended gasoline, the Colorado Air Quality 
Control Commission concluded that mandat- 
ing ethanol blends would produce a far great- 
er reduction in carbon monoxide emissions 
than any other step they could take. 

A study by the Colorado Department of 
Health demonstrated that the use of ethanol 
blends reduces auto emissions by 24 percent 
to 34 percent, depending on the type of emis- 
sion equipment on the car. After a great deal 
of analysis, the Enivornmental Protection 
Agency has concluded that the use of ethanol 
blends can reduce overall ambient carbon 
monoxide levels in the Denver area by around 
20 percent Other high-altitude cities can 
expect similar reductions, and even low-alti- 
tude cities can obtain reductions about two- 
thirds as great as high-altitude cities. 

Meanwhile, another alcohol fuel, methanol, 
can provide substantial reductions in the hy- 
drocarbon emissions that are precursors to 
ozone. There are some technical obstacles to 
the use of methanol in gasoline blends, but 
vehicles that run on neat or 100 percent 
methanol are already helping to reduce ozone 
levels in many large cities. The State of Cali- 
fornia is encouraging the use of methanol in 
fleet vehicles because of the substantial re- 
duction of ozone precursors that can be 
achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, for my colleagues who repre- 
sent localities that may be subject to EPA 
sanctions in the near future, there is a simple 
action they can take in response to the seri- 
ous air pollution problems experienced by 
their constituents. They can their 
State and local governments to take a look at 
Colorado's actions. They can encourage them 
to consider mandating the use of alcohol fuels 
to help clean up the environment. 

It will be a great day when the EPA an- 
nounces that sanctions are no longer neces- 
sary because our urban areas meet national 
air quality standards. We can hasten that day 
by encouraging the use of alcohol fuels. 
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IN HONOR OF JUDGE HARRY 
PREGERSON 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to salute a distinguished jurist and 
strong American, Harry Pregerson, who has 
served on the Federal bench for 20 years. 
Judge Pregerson is being honored by the 
American Friends of Hebrew University with 
its prestigious Louis D. Brandeis Award for the 
standards of excellence he has set and for 
the contributions he continues to make to 
American jurisprudence. 

Harry Pregerson was born and raised in Los 
Angeles and attended Roosevelt High School, 
where his leadership abilities were first recog- 
nized as student body president. He went on 
to UCLA and graduated in June 1947 with a 
B.A. degree. He again was elected student 
body president from June 1943 to February 
1944. Like many Americans of this time, 
Judge Pregerson's college education was in- 
terrupted by World War Il. When called by his 
country, he served in the U.S. Marine Corps 
Reserve as a first lieutenant. Harry Pregerson 
was awarded the Purple Heart Medal for gun- 
shot wounds sustained during the battle of 
Okinawa in May 1945. 

Judge Pregerson attended the school of law 
at the University of California, Berkeley—Boalt 
Hall—and received his LL.B. degree in June 
1950. 

Throughout all his endeavors Harry Preger- 
son has had the support and love of his 
family. He was married in 1947 to Bernadine, 
who is now professor. of microbiology at 
Pierce College in Woodland Hills. They have 
two children: Dean Pregerson, an attorney in 
Los Angeles; and Kathryn Ann Pregerson 
Rodan, a dermatologist in Fremont, CA. 

Harry Pregerson has an impressive back- 
ground of philanthropic, civic, and professional 
accomplishments. He is a member of the 
community relations committee of the Jewish 
Federation Council, a board member of the 
Marine Corps Reserve Toys for Tots Program, 
president of the San Fernando Valley Chapter 
of the Marine Corps Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, member of the advisory board of Inter- 
national Orphans, Inc., and member of the ad- 
visory board of Jewish Big Brothers Associa- 
tion. 

As a jurist Harry Pregerson has been asked 
to represent his colleagues on many occa- 
Sions, most recently serving as a panelist for 
the California Continuing Education of the Bar, 
Ninth Annual Federal Practice Institute, on 
"Appellate Practice and Procedure." He has 
also served as a panelist for the International 


topic of "Bridging the Gap in Federal Court." 

Judge Pregerson has been the recipient of 
many distinguished awards, including the Hon- 
orary Big Brother of the Year by the Catholic 
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Big Brothers of Los Angeles and Jewish Big 
Brothers of Los Angeles, an Appreciation 
Award from the International Academy of Trial 
Lawyers, the Winston Crouch Award of the 
American Society of Public Administrators, 
and the Professional Achievement Award of 
the Los Angeles Athletic Club. 

Before serving as a circuit judge for the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, Judge 
Pregerson was a district judge of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Central District of California, 
judge of the Los Angeles Superior Court, 
judge of the Los Angeles Municipal Court, and 
а partner in the law firm of Pregerson & Cost- 
ley in Van Nuys. 

Judge Harry Pregerson's following state- 
ment of professional achievements gives us 
insight into his effectiveness and compassion 
as a jurist: "I have served as judge for over 22 
years. During these years | have handled 
thousands of cases. | have achieved my most 
important accomplishments, however, in those 
cases dealing with civil rights, consumer pro- 
tection, employment discrimination, environ- 
mental protection, freedom of speech and 
press, fair housing, immigrants' rights, labor 
law, Native Americans' rights, race relations, 
and women's rights issues," stated Judge 


It is a pleasure to bring Judge Harry Preger- 
son's outstanding record of public service to 
the attention of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives and | ask that they join me in 
paying tribute to him. 


EXEMPTING THE CHRISTA 
McAULIFFE FELLOWSHIP FOR 
TEACHING EXCELLENCE FROM 
TAXATION 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
introduce with my distinguished colleagues, 
Representatives WYDEN, JEFFORDS, and 
GOODLING, legislation that would exempt the 
Christa McAuliffe Fellowships from inclusion 


ing teachers was established in honor of 
Christa McAuliffe, an exceptional teacher who 


out the country for a number of months after- 
te effect making her assignment a year- 


process, to be able to do this in their own dis- 
tricts. | am honored to be given the privilege 
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114 recipients of the fellowship, Ms. Amy Ish, 
resides in Salinas, in my district, and | have 
become acquainted with the difficulties she is 
experiencing. While Ms. Ish is certainly hon- 
ored and excited to have been chosen as a 
recipient, her enthusiasm was tempered 
somewhat when she found out that the fellow- 
ship, which she had initially thought would be 
tax-free, would probably add significantly to 
her family’s tax burden. Although Ms. Ish of 
course fully believes, as do |, that all Ameri- 
cans should pay their fair share of taxes, she 
is finding herself, along with a number of other 
fellowship recipients, in the situation having 
her and her family’s tax burden unexpectedly 
and significantly increased because of the fel- 
lowship money than she would be without it. It 
was not the intention or expectation of the au- 
thors of this legislation that the award would 
be considered taxable like ordinary income. 
The fact that it is now considered fully subject 
to taxation could act as a major disincentive in 
future years against even accepting the fel- 
lowship, a situation that would truly be sad. 

In addition to the above, why should the 
Christa McAuliffe fellowship not be included 
for taxation purposes? After all, are not many 
other Government fellowship programs sub- 
ject to taxation like other income? A look at 
the McAuliffe Fellowship shows that it is 
unique in a number of ways. First, it is the 
only fellowship specifically awarded by the 
Federal Government for outstanding teaching. 
While there are other fellowships, such as the 
Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship, intended 
to encourage persons to become or remain 
teachers, the McAuliffe Fellowship is the only 
one specifically intended to honor outstanding 
teachers for achievement in their field. 

Second, while a fellowship recipient has 
fairly wide latitude in deciding how to use the 
funds, there are definitely requirements and 
expectations as the purpose of the fellowship, 
both during and after the year for which it is 
specifically awarded. The types of projects for 
which fellowship recipients may use the funds 
include: sabbaticals for study, research, or 
academic improvement; consultation with or 
assistance to other school districts or private 
school systems; development of special, inno- 
vative programs; or model teacher programs 
and staff development. The teachers who are 
receiving the fellowships are all dedicated pro- 
fessionals, and over 75 percent are using their 
grants totally or in large part for hands-on 
projects in schools, often in their own schools 
and communities. In my district, Ms. Ish is 
planning to use her funds for an exciting 
project using “American Heroes" as the focus 
for an integrated, multidisciplinary approach to 
teaching fifth grade American history. She 
plans to work actively with students and fellow 
teachers throughout Salinas and the surround- 
ing area during her entire year. 

Third, a fellowship winner's obligation is by 
no means complete after their year is finished. 
Recipients of the fellowship are required to 
return to their current school district or teach- 
ing position for at least 2 years after their fel- 
lowship year” is completed, or they will have 
to repay the award in its entirety to the Feder- 
al Government. While those chosen for the 
fellowships would probably be likely to remain 
in their communities after the first year 
anyway, this provision helps ensure that the 
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benefits of their fellowship projects, and in- 
creased overall knowledge, will extend well 
beyond the first year itself. 

Fourth, unlike numerous other fellowships, 
this one is not intended mainly to help the re- 
cipient continue education. If the funds were 
used directly for that purpose, the fellowship 
would be exempt from taxation and the prob- 
lem would be solved. However, as was al- 
ready mentioned, most recipients are using 
the funds largely for creative, hands-on 
projects in the classrooms and schools they 
know and love, not for coursework. The fel- 
lowship program was, as you know, authorized 
before the Tax Reform Act of 1986, and Mr. 
WYDEN, and the other originators of the 
McAuliffe Fellowship program here in Con- 
gress, were under the expectation that the re- 
cipients would not have their tax burden in- 
creased as a result of receiving the fellowship. 
Had it been written afterward, and therefore 
with another expectation regarding taxation, 
the program would definitely have been writ- 
ten in a different manner to take this into ac- 
count. 

Mr. Speaker, we all know that improving our 
Nation's education system is a goal of great- 
est importance to this Nation. Giving recogni- 
tion to outstanding educators, and, more im- 
portantly, the opportunity for them to enrich 
their knowledge and that of their schools and 
colleagues, should be a key part of this proc- 
ess. The Christa McAuliffe Fellowship, estab- 
lished in honor of a creative, dedicated, and 
courageous educator who gave her life for the 
sake of expanding knowledge, takes an impor- 
tant step in this direction. This bill, by exempt- 
ing the fellowship from consideration as 
income for taxation, would preserve the pro- 
gram as it was written and intended, and 
would cost the Federal Government very little 
in lost revenue. | therefore urge my colleagues 
to support this relatively small but important 
piece of legislation. 


ASSURANCES CONCERNING THE 
SALE OF Е-155 TO SAUDI 
ARABIA 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on November 
12, 1987 National Security Adviser Frank C. 
Carlucci sent a letter to Senator PELL, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, regarding the conditions under which the 
sale to Saudi Arabia of F-15 attrition aircraft 
and the Multi-Stage Improvement Program 
[MSIP] for existing F-15 aircraft would be 
made. 

A copy of that letter was transmitted to me 
by the National Security Council. The text of 
the letter follows: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, November 12, 1987. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: During discussions 
with you and members of your committee, 
as well as other Senate leaders, a number of 
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questions were raised regarding the condi- 
tions under which the sale to Saudi Arabia 
of F-15 attrition aircraft and the Multi- 
Stage Improvement Program (MSIP) for ex- 
isting F-15 aircraft would be made. I would 
like to reiterate the assurances which we 
agreed would condition this sale. 

As you know, the Saudis have used the F- 
15 in a responsible and capable manner, pro- 
viding the principal element in the defen- 
sive shield against Iranian air incursions 
against Saudi Arabia and other Gulf states. 
The Administration has now notified the 
Congress of its intent to sell twelve addi- 
tional F-15C/D aircraft to Saudi Arabia, 
two to replace planes lost to date and an ad- 
ditional ten aircraft in anticipation of 
future attrition replacement requirements. 
The estimated value of this sale is $502 mil- 
lion. 

I wish to confirm my assurance that the 
in-Kingdom strength of F-15 aircraft will 
not exceed sixty, as authorized by the Con- 
gress in the original sale. Delivery of two 
aircraft will be made as soon as possible to 
replace two F-15s which have already been 
lost. The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
agreed that the remaining ten aircraft will 
be retained in the United States, at their ex- 
pense, until needed for actual replacement 
on a one-for-one basis, 

The Government of Saudi Arabia has 
reaffirmed that it has no aggressive inten- 
tions against any state, that it will use the 
F-15 aircraft only in furtherance of its le- 
gitimate self-defense, and that it will not 
employ the aircraft offensively. The Saudi 
Arabian Government has similarly assured 
us that it will not transfer the F-15 aircraft 
to any third country or permit the nationals 
of such country to train on the F-15 air- 
craft, serve as pilots, or otherwise to have 
access to the aircraft without the authoriza- 
tion of the United States. The assurances 
regarding the basing of F-15s within the 
Kingdom will remain in effect. 

Questions were also raised on whether 
MSIP would provide Saudi Arabia with an 
increased ground attack capability. I want 
to assure you that MSIP will not in itself 
markedly increase F-15 combat capability. 
The Saudi MSIP will be specifically tailored 
to comply with assurances provided at the 
time of the original F-15 sale. Since the 
Saudi F-15s are not used in the same multi- 
ple roles as those of the USAF, the Saudi 
MSIP wil not include some upgrades 
planned for U.S. Air Force F-15s, such as 
the state-of-the-art AN/APG-T70 radar, 
which is designed for the ground attack mis- 
sion. 

While MSIP modifications would provide 
hardware changes necessary to accommo- 
date more advanced “smart” weapons, the 
sale of such weapons would remain subject 
to Congressional review. In addition, Saudi 
F-15s will not be able to utilize such weap- 
ons until separate software changes are 
made to the onboard computer systems. The 
security of these systems is such that the 
software changes can only be performed by 
the USAF. Saudi Arabia has not requested 
nor do we intend to sell any other systems 
or armaments that would enhance the 
ground attack capability of the F-15. 

In sum, I believe these sales serve and pro- 
tect the national security interests of the 
United States at a time when Saudi Arabia 
faces very real threats and is actively help- 
ing us in the Gulf. I can assure you that 
these sales will not alter the military bal- 
ance in the region, nor will they introduce a 
fundamentally new military capability. On 
the contrary, we seek only to maintain cur- 
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rent levels of Saudi weaponry and make 
routine upgrades or provide replacements of 
existing systems as necessary. 

I hope the foregoing information will be 
helpful and that you and the members of 
your committee will join in support of the 
Administration’s current proposals as we 
seek to maintain and strengthen security co- 
operation for the future. 


Sincerely, 
FRANK С. CARLUCCI. 


SPEECH BY THE HONORABLE 
ANDY JACOBS 


HON. PHILIP R. SHARP 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, on Veterans Day, 
my distinguished colleague from Indianapolis, 
ANDY JACOBS, was grand marshall for the 
city's annual Veterans Day celebration. 

His speech was of honor and remembrance 
of those who made the supreme sacrifice so 
that our Nation can remain free. 

Because of the eloquence of his remarks 
and their message, | would like to share his 
speech with the rest of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN ANDY JACOBS, JR., 
VETERANS DAY MEMORIAL SERVICE, NOVEM- 
BER 11, 1987 


"In a just world," wrote Homer, “there 
would be no need for valor." On the cusp of 
the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of 
the eleventh month of the two hundred 
eleventh year of the Republic, in a bleak 
week, the clouds parted, the sun shone and 
God smiled on the few, the very few, who 
came to this hallowed place to remember. 
To remember those who went forth to do 
their duties as defined by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities of the land we love. To do 
their duties to endure the mud, the snow, 
the exposure, the loneliness, the fire, the 
thunder, the chaos, the bone-chilling terror, 
the torture and, for many, the unspeakably 
horrible deaths which ended their worlds, 
their dreams, their hopes and their ambi- 
tions, The philosopher said, ‘Civilization 
progresses because young men die for their 
countries and old men plant trees under 
which they will never sit.” 

Once upon a time, in the place of their 
memories, there were laughing, breathing, 
loving people, our fellow and fallen citizens. 
To give one’s life for one’s country is love 
than which there can be no greater. Valor is 
a beautiful thing, which should not be 
wasted on unworthy public officials who 
seek self-aggrandizement through unneces- 
sary war, who seek to be vicarious heroes by 
wasting forever the lives, the very beings, of 
brave men and women, some of whom are 
here today as members of the loyal armed 
services of the United States. 

God grant that we be worthy of the su- 
preme sacrifice of those we profoundly 
honor here today, that we be granted the 
wisdom to match their courage, the wisdom 
to choose national leaders with sufficient 
vision and integrity to accept the simple and 
well-known truth that if our marvelous 
nation ever goes to war again, it should be 
because we have to, not just because we 
have a chance to. 

Thy will be done, Almighty God. 
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123 VOTES FOR AFGHANISTAN 


HON. SAM GEJDENSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. GEJDENSON. Mr. Speaker, regretfully, 
December of this year will mark the eighth an- 
niversary of the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. The brutal occupation of this country is a 
tragedy of monumental proportion. Nearly one 
third of Afghanistan's population has fled the 
war and is now living in squalid, overcrowded 
refugee camps in Pakistan and Iran. Mr. 
Speaker, the toll of the occupation and the 
war on the children is particularly devastating; 
they are blown apart by explosive toys 
dropped from Soviet planes, they are forced 
to spend their childhoods in dismal camps and 
they then grow up to fight in a horrible war 
against massive occupying forces. 

Mr. Speaker, | hope that we will all continue 
to state our most vehement opposition to the 
occupation of Afghanistan and today | would 
like to have an editorial from The Washington 
Post inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. The editorial, dated November 18, 
1987, is as follows: 
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The new face Mikhail Gorbachev has put 
on Soviet foreign policy came up for judging 
in the United Nations the other day. The 
Soviets had spent а year preparing to blunt 
the annual condemnation they receive for 
their aggression in Afghanistan. Having an- 
ticipated last November the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops “іп the near future," Mr. Gor- 
bachev had licensed the Soviet press to 
spread publicly—and Soviet diplomats to 
spread privately—hints of discontent with 
the war and of readiness to consider a politi- 
cal compromise to end it. Moscow's man in 
Kabul, Dr. Najib, had launched а program 
of “national reconciliation" and had spruced 
up some of the prisons enough to permit a 
first on-site inspection by a U.N. human 
rights investigator. A deflecting resolution 
was prepared for the General Assembly 
debate. 

The whole effort collapsed. A year earlier, 
122 nations had demanded immediate Soviet 
withdrawal. This year the figure was 123. 
There are political stirrings on the Afghan 
Scene, and the human rights investigator, 
Austrian Felix Ermacora, found “some im- 
provements” in  government-controlled 
areas. To most people in Afghanistan, how- 
ever, the Soviets remain brutal invaders, 
and the Afghans they have tried to prop up 
remain without legitimacy. To most mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, the Soviets 
are still killing in a foreign country. The 
ambassador of Iran, which the Kremlin is 
assiduously courting in another context, 
found the United Nations text weak—for 
one thing, he complained, it did not name 
“Soviet aggressor forces"—but noted that 
an invasion of one Islamic country consti- 
tutes an attack upon them all. 

Mr. Gorbachev, it is said, needs а face- 
saver: а great power cannot simply call it 
quits, cut its own losses and abandon (or 
carry out to safety) Afghans who relied on 
it and whom it used. It is precisely the 
search for а face-saving middle ground, 
however, that now sustains the war. The So- 
viets have one possible alternative—hoping 
that Afghan bombs or American antinuclear 
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passions will limit the crucial support that 
Pakistan provides to the Afghan resistance. 
But otherwise they cannot avoid recogniz- 
ing the dead end to which their own past 
choices have brought them. The United 
States pledges—and the logic of the situa- 
tion reinforces the pledge—not to exploit a 
Soviet withdrawal for American strategic 
purposes. The Kremlin, however, must with- 
draw. 


HEALTH CARE COVERAGE 
HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 20, 1987 

Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, the discussion 
on safeguarding the elderly against the finan- 
cial devastation of a catastrophic illness is 
now in full swing. 

The administration's current plan represents 
an encouraging first step. But clearly, our ef- 
forts must go beyond coverage of the over-65 
population. 

There are over 37 million Americans unin- 
sured for even basic health care coverage of 
which, 36 percent are children. Of the 13 mil- 
lion children living in poor or near-poor house- 
holds, one in three have no insurance or are 
insured only part of the year. 

The lack of insurance impacts the life of a 
child early on. The largest single portion of 
hospitals’ uncompensated care costs is for 
neonatal intensive care. According to the 
Select Panel for the Promotion of Child 
Health, early prenatal care lowers the іпсі- 
dence of mortality and low birthweight infants 
more than 25 percent. And yet, one in 
three working women do not have basic cov- 
erage. Furthermore, one in three women of 
childbearing age have no health insurance. 
Poor prenatal care can contribute to a host of 
that may follow a child throughout 


By providing basic health care coverage for 
uninsured and underinsured, we can cut 
down on the high level of uncompensated 
care, we can cut down on infant mortality, and 
we can even cut down on catastrophic health 


peace of mind for the elderly is vitally impor- 


IN HONOR OF SIMHA AND SARA 
LAINER 


HON. MEL LEVINE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LEVINE of California. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to honor Simha and Sara Lainer, dedi- 
cated and loving people, as they are honored 
by the Fellowship Society of the University of 
Judaism at the Twenty-Third Annual Fellow- 
ship Breakfast on Sunday, December 6, 1987. 
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Simha and Sara Lainer are a truly unique 
and beloved couple dedicated to the enrich- 
ment of Jewish culture and Jewish family life. 
For more than 30 years the Lainers have im- 
mersed themselves in the welfare and better- 
ment of our community. Their devotion in 
many organizations and movements, especial- 
ly the University of Judaism, has helped the 
Los Angeles Jewish community to flourish. 

Sara’s involvement in Jewish education 
began many years ago in Mexico City as a 
teacher at the Jewish Teachers Seminary and 
on the board of the curriculum committee of 
the Yiddish Day School. Since her move to 
Los Angeles, Sara has continued to dedicate 
herself to Jewish enrichment. Her participation 
in such organizations as Hadassah, Pioneer 
Women, General Israel Orphans Home, Yid- 
dish Culture Club, Histadruth Ivrith, and Chug 
Hatanach (Bible Society) demonstrate her 
commitment to the future of Jewish heritage. 
She received the Deborah Award for the Los 
Angeles Pioneer Women Ма” amat. As ап 
author, her articles have appeared in Chesh- 
bon and the Yiddishe Shtime in Yiddish and in 
Hadoar in Hebrew. Her lectures in Yiddish and 
Hebrew to groups in Los Angeles, Israel, and 
Mexico have inspired others to continue to 
build the spiritual foundations of Judaism. 


Simha's involvement in community affairs 
also began in Mexico City where he was 
active in the Labor Zionist Organization and 
on the board of directors of the Yiddish Day 
School. Today he continues his involvement 
by serving on the advisory board of the 
Jewish Community Foundation, the regional 
advisory board of the Anti-Defamation League, 
the board of trustees of the West Coast 
Friends of Bar llan University, and is a founder 
of the Western Friends of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. 


Appropriately, the entire family received the 
Torch of Learning Award from the Hebrew 
University. Over the years, the Lainers have 
been involved in and supported a wide gamut 
of Jewish institutions, locally and in Israel. 

Simha is a member of the board of directors 
and the President's Council of the University 
of Judaism. Together Sara and Simha are 
founders of the University of Judaism. 


Originally from Europe, both Sera snd 
Simha studied in gymnasiums—seconc: у 
schools for university preparation—before 
leaving for Mexico and Palestine, respectively. 
Eventually Simha left Palestine and made his 
way to Peru and Ecuador where he became 
established in the textile industry. On a visit to 
Mexico City in 1938 he met anc married Sara 
and together they left for Venezuela. After 3 
years they returned to Mexico City and made 
their home there until ie moved to Los An- 
geles in 1951. Then Simba became involved 
in industrial real estate development іп the 
San Fernando Valley. The Lainers have three 
marvelous sons—Mark, Nahum, and Luis, who 
with their wives, Ellie, Alice, and Lee, are also 
very active in the Jewish community. 

| am proud to share the Lainer's accom- 
plishments with my colleagues in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 
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THE 65TH WEDDING ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF FRANCES AND FRANK 
GUERRA 


HON. LEON E. PANETTA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. PANETTA. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that | inform my colleagues of the 
65th wedding anniversary of Frances and 
Frank Guerra. They were married in San Fran- 
cisco on November 25, 1922, and they are 
celebrating their anniversary this coming 
weekend. 

Frank was born in San Jose, CA, and 
Frances was born in San Francisco. They 
have two children, Anthony Guerra and Jose- 
phine Miller. They also have five grandchil- 
dren—Albert, Gary, and Frank Vincent Guerra, 
and Francine Ann and Steven Miller—and 11 
great grandchildren. 

Frank and Frances were in the canning 
business before they started Guerra Nut Shell- 
ing Co. 40 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, the Guerras are dear friends 
of me and my family. My father was a busi- 
ness associate cf Frank's decades ago. ! 
know my colleagues join me in congratulating 
the Guerras on their 65th anniversary and in 
wishing them many more such happy occa- 
sions. 


HAROLD GOLDBERG 
HON. WILLIAM LEHMAN 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LEHMAN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, November 9, 1987, Harold Goldberg, 
a fighter for human rights, passed away. Only 
50 years old, Harold Goldberg already had 
become a guiding force behind the successful 
resettlement of Jewish refugees in Israel. For 
the last 14 years, as associate-executive vice 
chairman of the United Israel Appeal, Hal—as 
his friends knew him—had been the key link 
between Congress and the Israeli Govern- 
ment's program of absorbing thousands of ref- 
ugees from the Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, 
Ethiopia, and Iran. 

The United Israel Appeal, for which Hal 
served as chief financial officer, is responsible 
for the disbursement in Israel of philanthropic 
funds and an annual United States grant to 
aid the refugee resettlement process. Hal 
brought leadership and creativity to this task 
and was profoundly committed to the rescue 
of Jews in distress. 

The opportunities and freedom enjoyed by 
so many immigrants in Israel is in no small 
part a result of Hal's untiring efforts and his 
compassion. With his untimely passing, those 
of us in Congress who strongly support and 
care deeply about the resettlement of Jews in 
Israel, have lost a valued counsel. The cause 
of human rights has lost a firm friend. He will 
be missed by us all. 

| wish to extend my deep sympathy to his 
wife Rosalind, to his mother Rose, and to his 
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children Andrew and Dana. It may give them 
some comfort to know that their sense of per- 
sonal loss is shared by all who were privileged 
to know Harold Goldberg. 


CONSUMER BANKING ACT 
HON. DAVID DREIER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. DREIER of California. Mr. Speaker, at 
long last, the House Banking Committee is en- 
gaged in a substantive attempt to make com- 
prehensive and fundamental reforms to the 
outdated legal and regulatory structure of our 
Nation's banking system. In doing so, | believe 
it is imperative that the separation of banking 
and commerce be seriously reevaluated as 
part of any future legislation that Congress 
may enact. In my view, by failing to provide for 
a completely level playing field, we would be 
blocking the way to a more consumer-orient- 
ed, competitive, and safe banking system. 

For this reason, | have today introduced the 
Consumer Banking Act. Specifically, the bill 
would allow for the creation and regulation of 
a new type of bank, to be known as a "con- 
sumer bank." Combined with diversification in 
the commercial and investment banking field, 
consumer banks would promote the develop- 
ment of a more efficient financial services in- 
dustry that is more responsive to the needs of 
consumers. 

A consumer bank could be owned by other 
banks, or by commercial and retail firms. Con- 
sumer banks would be excluded from the 
legal definition of a bank. However, they 
would be subject to strict requirements, which 
include: First, a prohibition against making 
commercial loans; second, a requirement to 
maintain investments in specified types of 
consumer loans, and; third, a requirement to 
make available in a State an aggregate 
amount of loans equal to 65 percent of the 
consumer deposits held by such institution 
which were received from consumers residing 
in such State. 

Antitying provisions and the Community Re- 
investment Act would also apply to consumer 
banks and consumer bank holding companies. 
Consumer banks would be fully regulated and 
insured, and would be restricted in the types 
of loans and financial services they could pro- 
vide. They would be subject to normal capitali- 
zation requirements, a higher community rein- 
vestment standard, and all consumer protec- 
tion measures that are required of full-service 
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Consumer banks would be есі to the 
same laws and regulations as banks. 
These include the National Banking Act, the 
Federal Reserve Act, the FDIC Act, the Mone- 


the Consumer Credit Protection Act, which in- 
cludes the Truth in Lending Act. In addition, 
consumer banks will be subject to antitrust 
and securities laws, and examination by State 
and F. 
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competition to the banking system. The retail- 
ing expertise of some of these firms would 
help to increase attention to consumer re- 
sponsiveness by banks. Consumer banks 
would be able to meet the needs of many 
consumers that are not being adequately 
served by the existing banking system. For in- 
stance, they would provide greater access to 
banking services to low-income families, mi- 
norities, and women who are heads of house- 
holds. 


It is important that any financial restructur- 
ing be done so in a way that meets the grow- 
ing and complex needs of consumers. My 
consumer bank proposal, combined with prod- 
uct deregulation among financial firms, will 
help to provide for a strong, efficient, and 
competitive financial services industry. | urge 
that this proposal be given serious consider- 
ation as Congress moves forward on financial 
restructuring. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. FRANK 
GAWL 


HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mrs. JOHNSON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, | would like to take this opportunity to rec- 
ognize Мг. Frank Gawl, an outstanding educa- 
tor from Connecticut. Today, Mr. Gawl was 
named the State of Connecticut 1988 Teacher 
of the Year by Education Commissioner 
Gerald Tirozzi. 

Chairman of the social studies department 
at Enfield High School, Mr. Gawl teaches 11th 
and 12th grade students. Thirty years ago he 
accepted the vitally important challenge of 
teaching, and since then has been devoted to 
educating the youth of Enfield with his own 
personal, enthusiastic style. 

Through the encouragement of this knowl- 
edgeable historian, students are not only ex- 
cited to learn about the history of our country, 
but have become proud of their heritage as 
well. 

In this age of increased focus on excellence 
in our educational system, it is a pleasure to 
see Frank Gawl's selfless dedication to pre- 
paring this Nation's future leaders. He is cer- 
tainly a fine example of the ideals the State of 
Connecticut has set for its teachers, and 
should serve as a model for educators every- 
where. 

Years of love for and devotion to teaching 
has caused Mr. Gawl to be deeply respected 
by the generations of students, parents, and 
colleagues he has touched during the course 
of his distinguished career. 

| salute Mr. Frank Gawl and am proud to 
have him educating the youth of my district. 
He is truly an inspiration to all. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. RICHARD 
KRAUS 


HON. WILLIAM H. GRAY III 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. GRAY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been said by the great musician Jascha 
Heifetz that “Тһе greatest job of teachers is 
to cultivate talent until it ripens for the public 
to reap its bounty." 

| rise today to pay tribute to Dr. Richard 
Kraus, a distinguished professor in the recrea- 
tion and leisure studies department at Temple 
University in Philadelphia. 

After 45 years of scholarship, teaching, and 
research, Dr. Kraus is retiring. America has 
been enriched by his contributions and his 
commitment. 

Many of his books and monographs have 
become standards in the field. 

He is the author or coauthor of seven text- 
books on recreation. These books focus on 
recreation management, urban recreation, the 
history of recreation and leisure, and the 
needs of special populations—including the 
physically or mentally disabled and racial and 
ethnic minorities. 

Among his other books are works on folk 
dancing, play, activities for boys and girls, 
camp counseling, and dances for the elemen- 
tary. 


Last year, Dr. Kraus received the National 
Literary Award from the National Recreation 
and Parks Association. 

He was cited for making a “significant con- 
tribution to a better understanding of the 
recreation, parks and conservation move- 
ment.” 

The awards committee said: 

Dr. Kraus’ works are thorough, accurate 
and well documented. His dedication to 
truth is unerring. 

Rarely does one graduate from a curricu- 
lum in parks and recreation without having 
used a textbook by Dr. Kraus. His work on 
urban recreation, particularly for minority 
groups, is a classic study. 

In 1981, Kraus received the achievement 
award for urban recreation research from the 
U.S. Secretary of the Treasury and the Herit- 
age Conservation and Recreation Service. 

In 1985, Dr. Kraus was a member of the 
planning group for the President’s Commis- 
sion on American Outdoors. 


FOR GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE- 
OUT DAY 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, the Great Ameri- 
can smoke-out day came at a particularly fit- 
ting time, as millions of children, parents, and 

grandparents - be flying home for the 

and Christmas holidays. Both 
the House and Senate have acted to make 
those holiday trips safer and healthier for all 
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families by voting to ban smoking on most do- 
mestic airline flights. 

In the next few weeks, we will be going to 
conference on the fiscal 1988 transportation 
appropriations bill. A partial smoking ban has 
been included in that bill by both the House 
and by the Senate, although in slightly differ- 
ent versions—on 2-hour flights in the House 
bill, and 90-minute flights in the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the basic policy has been 
agreed to by both sides; what remains to be 
settled are relatively minor differences be- 
tween us. It is absolutely critical that we carry 
through on that decision in the coming weeks, 
and make sure that smoking ban survives and 
is signed into law. 

Mr. Speaker, the American public wants a 
Christmas present from us: they want clean 
air in airplanes. It is a simple, reasonable and 
valuable gift that we can give them, and it's 
absolutely free. As we recall the message of 
national smoke-out day, let's make sure we 
deliver. 


"ABC" CHILD CARE LEGISLA- 
TION URGENTLY NEEDED FOR 
AMERICAN FAMILIES 


HON. DAVID E. SKAGGS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. SKAGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Act for 
Better Child Care Services, the “АВС” bill, is 
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services to meet the needs of working par- 
ents, especial targeting the working poor 
and lower middle class. It broadens parental 
options by allowing these funds to be used in 
а wide range of child care programs. It ad- 
dresses the health and safety issues that de- 
termine the quality of child care. 

This bill takes to heart the advice given the 
Nation 2 months ago by the committee for 
economic development, a distinguished coun- 
cil of business and education leaders. The 
CED called our children our country's most 
important investment, and emphasized that 
the fate of our Nation rests upon how we 
bring them up. One of the CED's top recom- 
mendations was to improve and expand 
"quality child care arrangements for poor 
working parents." 

Child care also makes important financial 
sense in the short run. The Colorado Depart- 
ment of Social Services has estimated that to 
provide low-income working families with child 
care assistance would cost only 38 percent of 
what it would cost to provide those same їат- 
ilies, unemployed due to lack of child care, 
with AFDC and Medicaid benefits. By and 
large, people do want to work, and this bill will 
help our working poor stay in the work force, 
and off the welfare rolls. 


expects to spend $3.5 billion to store surplus 


bill makes in their and our own future, and 
that's why I'm a cosponsor and strong sup- 
porter of this bill 


INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RESO- 
LUTION TO SITE THE KOREAN 
WAR MEMORIAL 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 
Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, as the sponsor 
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As a member of the House Veterans' Af- 
fairs Committee, | was struck by this inequity 
and last Congress, introduced legislation to 
erect a national memorial. With the support of 
my colleagues, we enacted this legislation last 
year. The Korean War Memorial Advisory 
Board, which was appointed this past 
summer, is now proceeding on efforts to 
select a site, a design, and raise the neces- 
sary $5 milion in private funds that will be 
needed to make this dream a reality. 

Under a law governing the placement of 
memorials in Washington, the siting of a mili- 
tary memorial in area | is restricted unless the 
Secretary of the Interior requests a waiver and 
the Congress approves this waiver within 150 
days. On Veterans Day last week, | was 
pleased that Interior Secretary Hodel request- 
ed a waiver to permit the Korean War Memori- 
al to be sited in this special area. | am today 
introducing the joint resolution required to ap- 
prove the waiver. 

My resolution, which has the support of the 
leadership of the Veterans' Affairs Committee, 
SoNNY MONTGOMERY and GERALD SOLOMON, 
is a bipartisan effort that will finally correct the 
inequities of the past and recognize the contri- 
butions made by the servicemen who partici- 
pated in the Korean war. It is yet another 
stepping stone on the road to paying tribute to 
the 55,000 servicemen who lost their lives and 
the 5.7 million Americans who answered their 
Nation's call. 

І urge the support of my colleagues for this 
effort. 


TRIBUTE TO THE EASTERN 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY FOOT- 
BALL TEAM 


HON. DENNIS M. HERTEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. HERTEL. Mr. Speaker, today | would 
like to take this opportunity to pay tribute and 
congratulate the Eastern Michigan University 
Hurons for winning the Mid-American Confer- 
ence in football. 

On Saturday, November 14, the Hurons 
successfully defeated Bowling Green to clinch 
the title for the first time in the history of East- 
ет Michigan University. This successful 
season can be attributed to the coaching of 
Jim Harkema and the determination of the 
fine athletes that played this season. 

This year's team set records at Eastern 
Michigan for most wins in a season and most 
Mid-American Conference wins ever for the 
Hurons. 

The people associated with the football pro- 
gram at Eastern Michigan deserve the cele- 
bration and of this 
ment, and | would like to wish them luck in the 
California Bowl against San Jose State on De- 
cember 12. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
AFFAIRS 


HON. NICHOLAS MAVROULES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 17, by an overwhelming vote of 399 to 17, 
the House of Representatives approved the 
establishment of the Department of Veterans 
Affairs. | was pleased to cosponsor H.R. 3471. 

I want to take a moment to thank my col- 
leagues—Chairman JACK BROOKS, Chairman 
SONNY MONTGOMERY, and Representative 
JERRY SOLOMON and Representative FRANK 
HORTON—for expediting passage of this vital 
legislation. With President Reagan's an- 
nouncement on November 10 that he will sup- 
port this legislation, it only remains for our col- 
leagues in the Senate to give final approval to 
the creation of a Cabinet-level Department of 
Veterans Affairs. 

With the second largest personnel force in 
the Federal Government, and the fourth larg- 


est budget, the Veterans' Administration oper- 
ates the medical care facilities in the 
free world for over 21.5 million patients annu- 


ally. The VA also administers one of the larg- 
est home loan programs in the Nation, and 
numerous education and training benefit pro- 
grams for hundreds of thousands of veterans 
under the Vietnam-era Gl bill, the new Gi bill 
for the All-Volunteer Force, and the vocational 
rehabilitation programs for service-connected 
veterans. These programs constitute the most 
extensive outreach services that virtually 
touch upon the lives of approximately 27 mil- 
lion Americans. 
Keeping in mind the budget constraints the 
Federal Government is faced with, the new 
Бекке of Veterans Affairs would be 
more accountable to Congress by 


mation. This action would allow for greater 
congressional oversight of all the programs af- 
fecting veterans and their families. 

It is not only appropriate but long overdue 
that a Federal agency of this magnitude be 
elevated to a Cabinet-level agency. In this 


established at the Cabinet level rather than 

under the direction of the Office of Manage- 

and Budget. 

was pleased to 

commend my colleagues and the veterans or- 

F E ON or PANINI 
of this important bill. 


LET'S NOT TINKER WITH THE 
SUGAR PROGRAM 


HON. RICHARD J. DURBIN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 
Mr. DURBIN. Mr. Speaker, my corn produc- 
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corn crop. That means for the 1987-88 crop a 
total value increase of $1.8 billion. 

The sweetener business is intensely com- 
petitive in the United States because corn 
sweeteners compete directly against sugar 
made from cane or beets on a price basis. In 
fact, during the second quarter of 1987, the 
USDA estimates that corn sweeteners sold at 
8 31-39-percent discount under sugar on an 
equivalent basis. That's good old-fashioned 
American competition. 

Unfortunately, we don't have that kind of 
competition in the rest of the world. There, it's 
government subsidy against government sub- 
sidy. For example, the EEC is currently paying 
its sugar producers an export subsidy of 24.1 
cents per pound for sugar sold into the world 
market at 10 cents per pound refined while it 
also discriminates against production of lower 
cost corn sweeteners. 

The Sugar Program temporarily insulates 
U.S. sweetener producers from such econom- 
ic nonsense. Let's not tinker with the Sugar 
Program. 


IN SUPPORT OF EQUITABLE 


TREATMENT FOR PUBLIC 
SECTOR RETIREES 
HON. BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise to call at- 
tention to a grave inequity which was inadvert- 
ently included in the House-approved version 
of H.R. 2470, the Medicare Catastrophic Pro- 
tection Act of 1987. | am referring to the for- 
mula that was included to calculate Medicare 
supplemental premiums. Under the House 
provision, this formula would unjustifiably tax 
Federal employees and compound an already 
grievous inequity in the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


Under current tax laws, Federal employees 
suffer from an artificially inflated adjusted 
gross income [AGI]. Since the premium formu- 
la adopted in the House measure is tied to a 
retiree's AGI, Federal employees would suffer 
through the payment of much higher supple- 
mental premiums than private-sector employ- 
ees. Mr. Speaker, Federal employees have al- 
ready borne an inordinate share of the sacri- 


Fortunately, however, there is a solution. 
Senators PRYOR and Помемісі in the other 
body have attached an amendment to the 
Senate version of the catastrophic health leg- 
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Mr. Speaker, in order to share our views, | 
request that a full copy of our letter in support 
of this position be set forth at this point in the 
RECORD: 

HOUSE ОР REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, October 28, 1987. 

"DEAR CONFEREE: We are contacting you to 
express our strong support for the Pryor- 
Domenici amendment which corrects the 
formula used to compute supplemental pre- 
miums for the Medicare Catastrophic 
Health Care Act. 

“This amendment represents a fair and 
equitable solution to a serious problem in 
the House passed legislation and the origi- 
nal Senate bill. The amendment rectifies 
the situation where public sector retirees 
would have to pay more than other retirees 
for the same new Medicare benefits. This 
amendment is budget neutral and would 
only cost one penny per month for other 
beneficiaries, according to the Joint Tax- 
ation Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee. Without this amendment, the 
legislation would greatly compound an ex- 
isting inequity in the U.S. Tax Code and 
further penalize public sector retirees. The 
inequity stems from the fact that the premi- 
um is based on Adjusted Gross Income 
(AGI) or tax liability. Public sector retirees 
have artificially high tax liability and AGI's 
because their pension benefits are almost 
entirely subject to taxation, whereas, Social 
Security benefits are almost entirely ex- 
cluded from taxation. 

"Public sector employees and retirees 
have sacrificed enough during this time of 
fiscal constraint. It would be fundamentally 
unfair to charge public sector retirees a 
higher supplemental premium for the same 
new Medicare catastrophic health care ben- 
efit provided to other retirees. This situa- 
tion must be rectified by retaining the 
Pryor-Domenici amendment in the final 
conference report. 

"We strongly urge your support for the 
amendment to provide equitable treatment 
for public sector retirees." 


TRIBUTE TO MR. MARVIN 
JACKSON 


HON. WAYNE DOWDY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. DOWDY of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, | 
would like to ask my colleagues here in the 
U.S. House of Representatives to join me in 
offering our congratulations to a very special 
person, Mr. Marvin Jackson. 

A national service officer with the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America, Mr. Jackson is being 
honored for his outstanding service by his 
many friends and associates at a luncheon in 
Jackson, MS. 

We are indeed fortunate to have people like 
Mr. Jackson working so diligently in behalf of 
our Nation's veterans. Please join me in 
saying thanks to Mr. Jackson for a job well 
done. 
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TWO SOUTH KOREANS RECEIVE 
HUMAN RIGHTS AWARD 


HON. DAVID E. BONIOR 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. BONIOR of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in 
October, two prominent South Korean dissi- 
dents, Kim Kuen Tae and In Jae Kuen, who 
are husband and wife, were named as recipi- 
ents of the 1987 Robert F. Kennedy Human 
Rights Award. 

The Kennedy award is given in honor of 
only the most distinguished and courageous 
records in the area of human rights. 

Today is the day that these two prominent 
human rights activists were to be in Washing- 
ton to receive this award. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Kim and Mrs. In will not be at the Georgetown 
University ceremony honoring them today be- 
cause the South Korean Government has re- 
fused to release the imprisoned Mr. Kim, or 
grant an exist visa to Mrs. In. 

In recent months, we have been heartened 
by the developments in South Korea that are 
hopefully the dawning of a new age for de- 
mocracy and political pluralism in that country. 
Much progress has been made, and the South 
Korean Government should be recognized for 
actions taken to date. But unfortunately, Mr. 
Speaker, these accomplishments are scarred 
by the government's refusal to recognize the 
work of Mr. Kim and Mrs. In and release all 
remaining prisoners held because of their po- 
litical beliefs. 


HAWAII DOES NOT WANT AN 
OIL IMPORT FEE 


HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. AKAKA. Mr. Speaker, | am disturbed by 
the continuing discussion about imposing an 
oil import fee. When | think of a fee on import- 
ed oil, | am reminded of the words of H.L. 
Mencken: 

There is always an easy solution to every 
human problem—neat, plausible, and wrong. 

If H.L. Mencken were alive today, | am sure 
he would use those words to characterize the 
dangerous appeal generated by proposals to 
establish an oil import fee. Economists and 
politicians on both sides of this issue will con- 
tinue their lively argument about the impact an 
import fee may have on domestic oil produc- 
tion and world oil prices. 

What is not debatable, however, is the ad- 
verse affect that such a tax would have on 
many areas of the country, including Hawaii. 
The thought of imposing a fee on imported oil 
is enough to send a chill down the spine of 
consumers and businesses in Hawaii that 
depend on foreign sources of oil. 

Few people understand this better than Mr. 
Robert G. Reed, chairman of Pacific Re- 
sources, Inc. | want to share with my col- 
leagues a recent letter to the editor from Mr. 
Reed which appeared in the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin. Mr. Reed's letter responds to а 
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column in support of the import fee written by 
William Safire. 
{From the Honolulu Star Bulletin, Nov. 6, 
1987] 


PRI CHIEF Raps OIL Import FEE 


Columnist William Safire’s call for an 
import oil fee must not go unchallenged. 

He contends that imposing a $10 per 
barrel fee on imported oil would help reduce 
our federal budget, spur domestic oil explo- 
ration and production, and deal a severe 
blow to Iran. 

Island residents should know that his ar- 
guments, while persuasive, fail to explore 
the real consequences of such a fee. Hawaii 
residents would feel the effects of an import 
fee most severely because of our great de- 
pendence on imported oil. 

With an import fee, the cost of all crude 
oil, both foreign and domestic, would in- 
crease and be passed on to Hawaii's consum- 
ers, And, as the competition for domestic 
crude oil grew under the forces of the 
import fee, all prices for refined petroleum 
products would spiral upward. 

Consumers would face higher prices not 
only at the gasoline pump, but also for all 
products that require fuel in their manufac- 
ture or distribution. (Imagine the effects of 
higher petroleum prices on the visitor or ag- 
riculture industries, for example.) 

Mainland states have sources of energy 
other than oil—natural gas, hydroelectric 
plants, coal, and nuclear power—to meet 
many of their needs, Hawaii does not have 
these resources, which means higher prices 
for oil products would be felt more severely 
here. 

This led both houses of the state Legisla- 
ture to adopt resolutions calling on the 
members of our Congressional delegation to 
oppose an import fee. 

Nor is there any guarantee that an import 
fee would lead to increased domestic explo- 
ration and production. It will happen in 
time, but only if oil companies used the in- 
creased revenue for exploration and produc- 
tion, and if the federal government opened 
protected, environmentally-sensitive oil re- 
serves, such as the outer continental shelf, 
and Alaska's National Wildlife Refuge. 

I would also challenge claims that the na- 
tional deficit would be reduced by revenue 
from an import fee. In fact, а study released 
in March by the Secretary of Energy report- 
ed that an import fee would have a negative 
effect on the deficit. Essentially, an oil 
import fee would raise energy costs and 
almost everything in our economy. In other 
words, it would be inflationary. 

By stemming international demand, an oil 
fee would reduce the cost of oil in global 
markets—at the same time it was raising 
prices at home. This would reduce our na- 
tion's competitiveness in foreign markets. 
Higher business outlays for energy would 
also mean less money for investment. 

And while employment in the oil industry 
could expand by 120,000 jobs, the fallout 
from high oil prices and investment cut- 
backs could reduce national employment by 
400,000 jobs, according to the Secretary of 
Energy. 

Lower world prices and volumes would 
also reduce the incomes of our oil-exporting 
allies and trading partners. All together, 
given the conditions cited above, federal rev- 
enues from income and payroll taxes would 
surely fall. Government would pay more for 
its energy. There would be increased costs in 
programs tied to inflation like Social Securi- 
ty. The end result would be a deepening of 
the deficit. 
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At first glance, Mr. Safire makes an at- 
tractive case for an oil import fee. Unfortu- 
nately, his is a superficial examination of а 
complex situation, and Hawaii residents can 
4 afford to bear the burden of an oll import 

ee. 
ROBERT G. REED III. 
Chairman, president and chief executive 
officer, Pacific Resources, Inc. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA RATIFICATION 
OF U.S. CONSTITUTION 


HON. GEORGE W. GEKAS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. GEKAS. Mr. Speaker, this past year the 
citizens of our Nation have been swelling with 
patriotic pride over the 200th anniversary of 
the establishment of our democratic govern- 
ment under the U.S. Constitution. Up until 
September 17, the focus of attention has 
been on our famous forefathers and their in- 
genious formulation of a governing document 
that has been able to take us through the past 
200 years with little change. 

But September 17, 1987, did not signify the 
end of our celebration, but only the beginning. 
The focus of activity has now turned to the 
States and their respective citizens, for with- 
out State approval the Constitution would not 
have been ratified. 

Tomorrow marks an important, although 
little known, anniversary; it is the opening of 
the Pennsylvania ratification convention. Two 
hundred years ago tomorrow the citizens of 
Pennsylvania sent delegates to a convention 
to discuss the recently presented Constitution 
and decide whether or not Pennsylvania 
wanted to continue to be governmentally as- 
sociated with the other States with whom it 
fought for independence from Great Britain. 
Over the next 3 weeks, the debate went on in 
that ratifying convention and on December 12, 
1787, the convention agreed to join its neigh- 
boring State, Delaware—who had ratified the 
document on December 7—in accepting the 
new Constitution. 

This event was significant not only for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and its citi- 
zens but for the entire Nation because it sent 
a sign to the States who had yet to ratify the 
Constitution that a populous State, such as 
Pennsylvania, believed that their concerns and 
interests would not be compromised in ac- 
cepting the new Constitution as their base of 
government. The differing concerns of small 
versus large States had plagued the Constitu- 
tional Convention throughout the summer of 
1787. 

Today, | have introduced a resolution which 
commemorates the 200th anniversary of 
Pennsylvania's ratification of the Constitution 
and congratulates its citizens on such a mo- 
mentous occasion. This resolution recognizes 
the significant contributions Pennsylvania and 
its citizens made in the creation of a free, in- 
dependent United States of America and in 
the formulation of this Constitution. | am 
joined in offering this resolution by the entire 
Pennsylvania delegation to the House of Rep- 
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resentatives. The text of the resolution fol- 
lows: 
H.J. Res. 406 


Whereas citizens of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania were leaders in efforts to 
unite the Thirteen Original Colonies, in par- 
ticular William Penn who in 1697 proposed 
annual meetings of delegates from such 
colonies and Benjamin Franklin who in 1754 
proposed a grand council of such colonies; 

Whereas distinguished citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania played a 
significant role in the preparation of the 
Declaration of Independence; 

Whereas the delegates to the Constitu- 
tional Convention from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania played a significant role in 
the preparation of the Constitution of the 
United States of America, in particular Ben- 
jamin Franklin who was the distinguished 
elder statesman of the Convention, James 
Wilson who was one of the intellectual ar- 
chitects of the Constitution, and Gouver- 
neur Morris who helped write the final 
draft of the Constitution; 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania ratified the Constitution of the 
United States of America on December 12, 
1787, was the second State to ratify the 
Constitution, and was the first populous 
State to ratify the Constitution; 

Whereas the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania sent a 
signal to the other States that the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania believed the 
large and small States could join together 
under the Constitution to form a lasting 
government; 

Whereas the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania was recently the site of the celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial of the signing of 
the Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas December 12, 1987, is the bicen- 
tennial of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the bicenten- 
nial of the ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States of America by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is hereby 
commemorated, and the citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania are hereby 
congratulated on the occasion of such bicen- 
tennial. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH CORPS ACT 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, today, | am intro- 
ducing the International Health Corps Act, a 
humanitarian proposal to share the abundant 
health care resources of the United States 
and other cooperating nations with the devel- 
oping countries of the world. 

We are all only too aware of the grim statis- 
tics surrounding chronic hunger, malnutrition, 
and inadequate health care in this world. Over 
40,000 people—primarily children—are lost 
each day due to the ravishes of hunger and 
the onset of infectious diseases associated 
with severe malnutrition. Most of these people 
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succumb to preventable and treatable dis- 
eases and many could be saved with simple, 
inexpensive inoculations or basic health care 
services. 

The International Health Corps will launch a 
coordinated international health assistance 
program. The United States, with its substan- 
tial health care expertise and capabilities, is in 
a unique position to assist developing coun- 
tries establish sustainable and effective health 
care systems. We can help countries lower 
the toll of those who needlessly die, become 
blind or handicapped or lose the ability to 
become productive members of society from a 
lack of basic health care. 

These efforts will not only promote our 
commitment to improved world health stand- 
ards, but will also build trust through humani- 
tarian cooperation with other nations. | believe 
such an effort will help foster world peace. 

The International Health Corps is comprised 
of the International Health Emergency Corps 
and the International Health Development 
Corps. In addition to a permanent staff, the 
International Health Corps is comprised of 
commissioned officers of the Public Health 
Service, practicing physicians and other health 
care professionals who agree to volunteer 
their time. Upon the formal request of a coun- 
try needing health care assistance, the Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services may 
assign members of the International Health 
Corps to serve in that country. 

The goal of the International Health Emer- 
gency Corps is to provide short-term assist- 
ance in responding to an emergency involving 
a significant number of persons who are at 
risk with respect to health and safety, includ- 
ing those at risk from acute malnutrition and 
imminent starvation. The International Health 
Emergency Corps will provide temporary med- 
ical assistance in response to natural or man- 
made disasters such as the earthquake in 
Mexico City, the famine in Ethiopia and the 
accident at the Chernobyl nuclear plant. 

The purpose of the International Health De- 
velopment Corps is to increase the capacity of 
developing countries to meet their long-term 
basic health care needs. After returning to the 
United States, health professionals who par- 
ticipate in the International Health Develop- 
ment Corps will serve as a resource pool 
which could be called upon to respond to 
international emergencies through the Interna- 
tional Health Emergency Corps. 

A Loan Repayment Program will be estab- 
lished to assure an adequate supply of trained 
physicians, dentists, nurses, and other health 
care professionals for the International Health 
Corps. The primary individuals eligible for the 
program are those persons who: Are full-time 
students in their final year of medical or dental 
school; are working to complete a residency 
or graduate program; or have received their 
degrees and completed any residency or post- 
degree program. 

Under the Loan Repayment Program, up to 
$20,000 in educational loans may be forgiven 
for each year an individual spends in the Inter- 
national Health Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, | insert a section-by-section 
summary of this bill in the RECORD for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 
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A SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH CARE ACT 


SECTION 395—ESTABLISHMENT AND 
COMPOSITION OF THE IHC 


The IHC will be established within the 
Public Health Service (PHS), consisting of 
an International Health Development Corps 
(THDC) and an International Health Emer- 
gency Corps (ІНЕС). [See Sec. 396.) 

The IHC will be comprised of officers of 
the PHS, civilian employees and volunteers. 
[See Sec. 297.1 


SECTION 396—PURPOSE AND PROCEDURE 


A country must make a formal request to 
the United States government for assistance 
from the IHC. The request must be ap- 
proved by the Secretaries of State and 
Health and Human Services. The requesting 
country must agree to provide financial as- 
sistance to the IHC, to the extent practica- 
ble, as determined by the Secretary of HHS. 

In addition, a request for IHDC assistance 
must identify the specific forms and length 
of assistance requested and the goals ex- 
pected to be achieved during such assist- 
ance. 

The IHDC will help train local health 
care professionals ín the development of the 
infrastructure necessary to meet the long- 
term health care needs of the country. 

The IHEC will provide short-term assist- 
ance to а country experiencing à medical 
emergency. 


SECTION 397—UNCOMPENSATED SERVICE BY 
HEALTH CARE PROFESSIONALS 


The Secretary of HHS shall disseminate 
information about the IHC and recruit 
health care professionals. The Secretary 
may provide for subsistence and transporta- 
tion for professionals who volunteer their 
services. 

To participate in the IHC, health care 
professionals shall agree to volunteer their 
services for at least three months. 


SECTION 398—LOAN REPAYMENT PROGRAM 


A Loan Repayment Program will be estab- 
lished to assure an adequate supply of 
trained physicians, dentists, and nurses for 
the IHC, and—if necessary—other health 
care professionals, such as optometrists, 
pharmacists, veterinarians, and nurse prac- 
titioners. 

The primary individuals eligible for the 
Loan Repayment Program will be: (1) fuli- 
time students in their final year of medical 
or dental school; (2) individuals working to 
complete their residencies or graduate pro- 
grams; and (3) individuals who have re- 
ceived their degrees and finished any resi- 
dencies or post-degree programs. 

Up to $20,000 in loans may be forgiven for 
each year an individual spends in the IHC. 
The forgiveness will apply to loans for rea- 
sonable educational expenses. 


SECTION 399—INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


To the extent practicable, the activities of 
the IHC will be undertaken in a cooperative 
effort with other countries. 


SECTION 399A—ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The members of the advisory committee 
for the IHC shall include representatives of 
the Health Resources Services Administra- 
tion, the Alcohol, Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Administration, the Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, the Peace Corps and the 
United States Agency for International De- 
velopment. The chairperson shall be the ad- 
ministrator of the Health Resources Serv- 
ices Administration. 
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SECTION 399B—BUDGET AUTHORITY 

Such sums as may be necessary shall be 

authorized to carry out the IHC Act for 
each of fiscal years 1988 through 1990. 


THE BALANCED BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


HON. ANDY IRELAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
House Judiciary Committee held a long over- 
due hearing on the proposal for a constitution- 
al amendment to balance the Federal budget. 
Today marks the beginning of sequestration 
as mandated by the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
Act. These forced, unprioritized budget cuts 
are clear evidence of the need for a balanced 
budget requirement to become part of our 
Constitution. 


Mr. Speaker, | would like to submit my 
entire statement regarding House Joint Reso- 
lution 321 in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ANDY IRELAND 
BEFORE THE JUDICIARY MMITTEE ON 
MONOPOLIES AND COMMERCIAL Law, NOVEM- 
BER 17, 1987 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportuni- 
ty to present my comments to you today in 
support of H.J. Res. 321, the Balanced 
Budget Amendment to the Constitution. I 
have been а cosponsor of this proposal in 
several Congresses and contend that had we 
adopted it many years ago we would not 
find ourselves in & constant, time-consuming 
struggle to get control of the U.S. budget. 

Congress faces а number of budget chal- 
lenges in this one week alone. The Presi- 
dent's staff and а bipartisan group of Con- 
gressional negotiators continue their at- 
tempts to develop & package of budget cuts 
and revenue increases which will be accepta- 
ble to а majority in the House and Senate 
and which will, at the same time, reduce the 
deficit. A sequestration order is only days 
away. And, while the House has passed 10 
out of 13 regular appropriations bills, an- 
other massive continuing resolution appears 
to be the only way to keep the government 
running into next year. АП these events are 
testament to the fact that we need & Consti- 
tutional requirement to balance the federal 
budget. This mish-mash of fiscal policy- 
making cannot continue if we are to survive 
as, а nation. 

that in its first 200 years the 
99 of the United States has 
served us well with a minimal number of 
amendments. I do not take changing the 
Constitution lightly. It is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that making a balanced federal budget 
a requirement of law is the only way to re- 
store the fiscal integrity of the United 
States. 

Statutory requirements and procedural 
changes “mandating” a balanced budget 
have not worked. The Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings law, for instance, has provided budget 
targets at which Congress should aim. But 
if we are serious about heading off the eco- 
nomic disaster proffered by record deficits, 
we need to make a balanced budget a consti- 
tutional requirement. 

We are on the brink of doing so now. As 
you know, more than half the Members of 
the House of Representatives are current 
cosponsors of H.J. Res. 321. A similar meas- 
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ure missed passage in the Senate last ses- 
sion by only a single vote. And 32 of the re- 
quired 34 states have approved resolutions 
calling for a Constitutional convention to 
pass a balanced budget amendment. 

Results of a CBS/New York Times poll re- 
leased in May show that the American 
people, realizing the danger posed by the in- 
creasing public debt, overwhelmingly sup- 
port the initiative. An amazing 85 percent 
responded in favor of a balanced budget 
amendment. 

The current proposal to amend the Con- 
stitution would accomplish several funda- 
mental changes: 

Both the Congress and the President 
would be required to draft balanced budgets 
(the President could also offer an alterna- 
tive providing for a deficit); 

Congress and the President would have to 
set a single revenue estimate, which total 
spending could not exceed; 

Congress would be required to provide for 
the repayment of any actual deficit incurred 
during the previous fiscal year; 

The public debt could not be increased 
unless approved by a three-fifths roll call 
vote of both Houses; and 

The passage of any bill to increase govern- 
ment revenues would require a majority of 
the total membership of both Houses by a 
roll call vote. 

These provisions could be waived during 
times of war, when national security con- 
cerns would necessarily take precedence. 
The setting of a single revenue estimate 
would eliminate the political taint that cur- 
rently overshadows economic projections 
and discussions of revenue needs. And re- 
quiring roll call votes would bring public 

pressure to bear on those who vote on the 
side of fiscal irresponsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent volatility of the 
stock market is no doubt the result of a 
complex of dynamic factors. One of these is 
surely the federal budget deficit. And it is 
one we can do something about now. If we 
demonstrate our commitment to reducing 
the deficit, which I believe we must do with 
budget cuts, not tax increases, we will send a 
signal to the world that the United States 
can control its own destiny. 

A balanced budget amendment would 
bring this country out of the deficit morass 
that erodes our economy and undermines 
our global position. Clearly, the Constitu- 
tion provides the only serious prospect to 
force the necessary fiscal responsibility on 
the government. The Founding Fathers set 
up the system to allow for such improve- 
ment in the document, and we should take 
advantage of their wisdom now. America 
cannot afford to wait. 


ROMANIA 
HON. BILL RICHARDSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, | am intro- 
ducing an amendment to the foreign aid au- 
thorizations bill concerning human rights in 
Romania. As a member of the Helsinki Com- 
mission, | participated in the Helsinki delega- 
tion to Romania this year. | was able to expe- 
rience human rights conditions in Romania. | 
am concerned about the many Romanians 
persecuted and harassed by their Govern- 
ment. 
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In the past year, Romania has taken many 
encouraging steps to improve human rights 
conditions. Emigration rates from Romania to 
the United States have increased this year to 
a total of 1,932 as of October 1987. This 
summer, a few longstanding prisoner of con- 
science cases were successfully resolved. 
These improvements are welcomed, but there 
is much to be resolved. 

There are numerous United States-Roma- 
nian families who remain divided. Romanian 
laws and decrees prohibit Romanian citizens 
from communicating with foreigners. The 
rights of religious groups and ethnic minorities 
continue to be denied. Such restrictions con- 
tradict the spirit and the letter of the Final Act 
of the Helsinki accords and the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

My amendment calls on the Romanian Gov- 
ernment to abide by the human rights obliga- 
tions it has committed itself to under the Hel- 
sinki accords. It expresses concern for the 
many Romanians persecuted for their at- 
tempts to emigrate. Finally, it urges the De- 
partment of State and the executive branch to 
encourage the Romanian Government to live 
up to its obligations under the Helsinki Final 
Act, including the ongoing Vienna review 
meeting of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. 


SCIENCE COMMITTEE EXAMINES 
F OF TOMOR- 


HON. DAVID E. PRICE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. PRICE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 9 the Subcommittee on Sci- 
ence, Research, and Technology of the 
House Committee on Science, Space, and 
Technology held a field hearing in Research 
Triangle Park, NC, on the education and train- 
ing requirements of the workplace of tomor- 
row. 

| was pleased to host these hearings, which 
were ably chaired by Subcommittee Chairman 
DouG WALGREN and also attended by Mr. 
VALENTINE, with whom | share representation 
of North Carolina's research triangle area. We 
are especially grateful to full committee Chair- 
man НОЕ for authorizing these s and 
to Donald Beilman and his staff at the Micro- 
electronics Center of North Carolina for gra- 
ciously making their facilities available to the 
subcommittee. 

As our country advances toward the 21st 
century, one of the greatest challenges facing 
our political, business, and educational lead- 
ers is the successful preparation of future 
generations of American workers for the de- 
mands of an increasingly technological and 
sophisticated workplace. The future strength 
and prosperity of our Nation will depend in 
large measure upon our ability to outfit the 
American worker with the skills he or she will 
require for success in the factory or office of 
tomorrow. 

The magnitude of our task becomes evident 
when we realize that, by conservative esti- 
mates, some 30 to 40 million Americans still 
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lack the basic ability to read and write, and 
that in many areas our school dropout rate is 
actually increasing. In the meantime, our tradi- 
tional concept of literacy is fast becoming out- 
moded, going far beyond the three R's. To- 
morrow's workplace will demand of workers, 
in both blue and white collars, a new level of 
reasoning ability and technological compe- 
tence. Our notions of basic education must 
begin to reflect the necessity for new stand- 
ards of mathematical and scientific ability. 

Mr. Speaker, | commend Chairman WAL- 
GREN and the Science, Research, and Tech- 
nology Subcommittee for their interest in 
these education and training needs and for 
their recognition of the linkage between the 
meeting of the needs and the maintenance of 
our country’s competitive position in manufac- 
turing, research, and trade. | also appreciate 
the subcommittee's willingness to travel into 
districts like mine and Mr. VALENTINE'S where 
members can discuss our needs with people 
who deal with these challenges on the front 
lines every day. 

On November 9 we heard from a diverse 
group of educators, business executives, com- 
munity leaders, and literacy volunteers and 
students. We learned what kinds of skills our 
businesses will require in the next decade, 
and what kind of education and training young 
people and adults in a State like North Caroli- 
na will need to qualify for those jobs and to 
reap the benefits of high-quality economic 
growth. We heard reports of cooperative ef- 
forts between businesses and our community 
college system and of the in-house training 
programs pioneered by some businesses— 
and of how much more remains to be done. 
We saw heartening evidence from literacy pro- 
grams that work—but also learned what a 
small percentage of the eligible population we 
have reached. We saw the benefits of diverse 
and flexible and nonconventional approaches 
to literacy training—but also heard pleas for 
more adequate funding and for improved tar- 
geting and coordination. It was, in short, а 
useful and enlightening day. It is my hope that 
from experiences such as this we may begin 
to define a national agenda in literacy and job 
training, adequate to the workplace of tomor- 
row. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, | want to recognize 
and convey my special thanks to those who 
testified before the subcommittee for the high 
quality of their presentations and the contribu- 
tions they are already making to the chal- 
lenges we face: 

Former Gov. Robert Scott, president, North 
Carolina Community College system. 

Dr. William Friday, former president of the 
University of North Carolina and chairman, 
Governor's Commission on Literacy. 

Richard Daugherty, general manager, IBM. 

William Grigg, vice president, Duke Power. 

Theodore Drain, assistant superintendent, 
support services, North Carolina Public 
Schools. 

Bruce Howell, president, Wake Technical 
College. 

Dr. John Kasarda, professor of sociology, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Dr. Kenneth Spenner, professor of sociolo- 
gy, Duke University. 

Brad Thompson, former president, Raleigh- 
Wake Citizens Association. 
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Dr. Arlene Fingeret, professor of education, 
North Carolina State University. 
Charles Robeson, literacy student, Orange 


County Literacy Council. 

Pendi Stephens, director, Orange County 
Literacy Council. 

Anne Tindall, director, North Carolina Liter- 
acy Association. 

Jane Williams, director, North Carolina 
Public Libraries. 


Tom Rideout, senior vice president, First 
Union National Bank, and congressional liai- 
son, Charlotte-Mecklenburg Coalition on Liter- 
acy. 

Dan Lacy, vice president, Business Council 
for Effective Literacy, New York. 

Joel New, director, employment and training 
division, North Carolina Department of Natural 
Resources and Community Development. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
ACT 


HON. KWEISI MFUME 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, we face a great 
challenge when we move to assure that at- 
risk youths become productive workers, nur- 
turing members of families, and effective citi- 
zens. We often fail our Nation's children by 
not meeting that challenge. 

Today, | invite all Members of Congress to 
step out and meet this challenge by cospon- 
soring the Youth Employment Services Act of 
1987 [YES Act]. 

The YES Act creates a nationwide demon- 
stration program to provide intensive training 
and employment opportunities to unskilled, 
unemployed young people. This program joins 
the public and private sectors in partnerships 
and authorizes these partnerships to design 
programs that will lead youths who are drop- 
outs or who graduate with less than eighth 
grade reading and math skills levels to suc- 
cessful job placement or advancement in edu- 
cation. 

Specifically, the YES Act creates a $100 
million, 3-year program in which 75 to 100 
partnerships will receive grants from the De- 
partment of Labor and these partnerships will 
be composed of public agencies or nonprofit 
organizations and business concerns or asso- 

While the YES Act calls for new budget au- 
thority, it will more than pay for itself by reduc- 
ing the Federal deficit in a manner which has 
a positive impact on people—putting them to 
work. Creating productive workers not only 
helps lower our budget deficit by increasing 
Federal revenues through income taxes, it 
also lowers our payments for unemployment 
and welfare benefits. Additionally, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office tells us that for every 
1-percent reduction in the unemployment rate, 
the Federal deficit is reduced by $36 billion. 

In following the lead of our colleague from 
Ohio, Senator HOWARD METZENBAUM, in intro- 
ducing this legislation, | am asking that you 
"Just Say Yes" to young people who are 
seeking a chance to become productive, con- 
tributing members of society. This legislation 
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will be introduced today by myself and my col- 
league from Illinois, Mr. HAYES, and we would 
like your support for the YES Act. 


VIRGINIA H. BENTLEY 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, | rise to 
remind this Congress that in spite of all the 
depressive news that seems to prevail around 
us, especially those that seemingly suggest 
the unraveling of government itself, there are, 
in fact, many faithful and dedicated acts of 
public service performed by many unsung 
Federal employees that go unnoticed day in 
and day out. Acts which, in fact, bind the very 
fabric of good government of the people and 
for the people. If there is any hope for us as a 
people and a Nation it may very well rest on 
how we, the representatives of the citizens, 
restore trust in government and on how effec- 
tively our Federal employees continue to un- 
derpin the structure through which we govern. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, | offer to recognize one 
of those unsung and very special Federal em- 
ployees, Virginia H. Bentley, who has served 
her country for 31 years and 4 months. Mrs. 
Bentley hails from the great State of California 
and the flower seed capitol of the world, 

, CA. She was born in the land of our 
faithful neighbor to the north, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. She was raised in Minneapolis, MN, 
where she attended the University of Minne- 
sota. She earned her associate of arts degree 
from Allan Hancock College in Santa Maria, 
CA. Virginia Bentley has spent all of her life 
serving in public positions beginning with the 
board of education in Minneapolis, followed by 
assignments with the Veterans' Administration 
in St. Paul, the Department of the Navy in 
Washington, DC, the Department of the Air 
Force in Tachikawa, Japan, and later Head- 
quarters 8th Air Force, Westover Air Force 
Base. She joined the western test range, Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, in 1967, where she 
has made her mark as a superior employee. 
She has earned 14 recognitions, 7 of which 
are for superior performance over the last 9 
years. In 1987 she was honored with a letter 
that read: 

In recognition of your professional per- 
formance noted during the inspection gener- 
al conducted by the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand Inspector General. 

It was through these individual acts that 
earned the Western Space and Missile Center 
an "excellent" unit rating. Virginia is known for 
her fast pace, long work hours, and quality re- 
sults. This mark of excellence at the end of 
her career truly reflects her commitment and 
dedication to duty. It is the role model of 
public leadership that we cherish in govern- 
ment. 

Virginia H. Bentley's community service is 
also well known through her support of the 
Friends of the Lompoc Library and her work 
with the Volunteer Inter-Valley Animal Pro- 
gram, a truly magnificent effort to shelter and 
place abandoned pets. 
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Mr. Speaker, | am pleased and honored to 
make this entry into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. It is a record of personal accom- 
plishment and distinction by a Federal employ- 
ee who believes іп the greatness of our form 
of government and who has lived out her 
career being the best that she can be. In 
grateful appreciation | wish her and her hus- 
band, Robert, her daughters Judith Lynn and 
Cynthia Ann, much happiness and good 
health as she enters the ranks of many other 
distinguished retired Government employees. 


A SALUTE TO CAPT. HARRY 
O'NEAL AND THE CREW OF 
THE NORTH CAROLINA FERRY 
“GOVERNOR EDWARD HYDE” 


HON. WALTER B. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, 
today | rise to commend the brave men of the 
North Carolina ferry Governor Edward Hyde 
for their daring rescue of two survivors from a 
plane crash in Pamlico Sound. 

On the evening of August 18, 1987, a small 
plane crashed into the waters of Pamlico 
Sound. The pilot of the plane was killed in the 
crash, but two passengers, Martha Prescoit- 
Gaskill and Anna Gaskill, survived. After 
spending 14 cold and trying hours in the 
waters of Pamlico Sound, the survivors were 
beginning to lose hope that they would be res- 
cued. Just then, the North Carolina ferry Gov- 
ernor Edward Hyde on its midday 
run from Ocracoke to Cedar Island. The crew 
of the Governor Edward Hyde spotted the sur- 
vivors in the water and the ferry began to 
make her way toward them. At the same time 
a string of severe thunderstorms passed 
through the area. The 47-knot winds generat- 
ed by the thunderstorms whipped the previ- 
ously calm waters into 4-foot waves, and rain 
fell so heavily that visibility was reduced to 
100 yards. 

Despite these terrible weather conditions, 
Captain Harry O'Neal was able to determine 
that Ms. Prescott-Gaskill would not be able to 
survive long enough for the crew to lower a 
small boat Seizing the initiative, Captain 
O'Neal ignored the danger to the ferry and 
himself and maneuvered the over-100 foot 
vessel through the shallow waters to her 
rescue. After the crew had brought Ms. Pres- 
cott-Gaskill aboard, a small boat was lowered 
and Ms. Gaskill was rescued. It is without a 
doubt that the valiant actions of Captain 
O'Neal and his crew saved the lives of Ms. 
Prescott-Gaskill and her sister-in-law. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure that | rise 
today to pay tribute to Captain O'Neal and his 
crew; Grady Fulcher, Donald Piper, Charles L. 
Mason, James Gaskins, and William 5. 
Sawyer. Their actions demonstrated a dedica- 
tion to their fellow man and level of job exper- 
tise that we should all strive to achieve. The 
bravery of men such as these makes me 
proud to represent the First District of North 
Carolina. 
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IN HONOR OF SOPHIA “BACHI” 
DUBOWSKY 


HON. VIC FAZIO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. FAZIO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
salute a dear friend of mine, Sophia “Bachi” 
Dubowsky, who celebrated her 80th birthday 
on November 11, 1987. Sophia has been an 
outstanding citizen, political activist and sup- 
porter of the community her entire life. | have 
known Sophia and her family for years and 
am proud to be her friend. | know my col- 
leagues will agree that Bachi, as her family 
and friends call her, is a truly remarkable 
woman. 

Sophia leads a full and active life. She has 
devoted many years to public service in the 
Sacramento area, especially in her Jewish 
community organizations. At 80 years of age, 
Sophia continues to work full time at Harold's 
Plumbing, owned by her son-in-law Sy Opper, 
and it doesn't look like she is slowing down at 
all. She has continued to keep current on the 
issues facing our country and her family has 
told me that they believe she has never 
missed a chance to vote in an election. 

Sophia was born on November 11, 1907, in 
New York City to Ida and Abraham Pockrass, 
Russian immigrants. She is devoted to giving 
to her friends, family, and community. For 
many years, Bachi has been actively involved 
with the Temple B'Nai Israel. She was hon- 
ored by the Israel Bond Committee at a spe- 
cial dinner in her honor for her contributions. 

Sophia also has the great love and respect 
of her family. ! join her children, Estelle and 
Caroline, their spouses, Sy and Izzy, her 
grandchildren, Shelley, Michael, Gayle, Arlen, 
Marlena, and Bryan, her great-grandchildren, 
Leah, Matthew, Melissa and Stephen in wish- 
ing her a very happy birthday. 

Mr. Speaker, for 80 years Sophia Du- 
bowsky's energy and enthusiasm for life has 
provided love and support to her family, her 
friends and her faith. | hope that Sophia will 
accept this small token of my congratulations 
and gratitude and will display it proudly in her 
office at Harold's as a remembrance that we 
in Congress are thinking of her. | know all of 
my colleagues join me in extending a warm 
happy birthday to Bachi, and we look forward 
to celebrating her 90th birthday in 1997. 


NATIONAL JAYCEES WEEK 
HON. JAMES M. INHOFE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. INHOFE. Mr. Speaker, today | am intro- 
ducing а bill to designate the week of January 
17-23 as National Jaycees Week in honor of 
the Jaycees volunteer organization composed 
of young men and women between 21 and 
40. | am proud to speak on behalf of the Jay- 
cees because this fine group has its head- 
quarters in my district. 

The purpose of this resolution is to provide 
recognition to the U.S. Jaycees for its dedicat- 
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ed and faithful service to this country. Since 
its inception, the Jaycees organization has ex- 
emplified all the qualities our Nation cher- 
ishes. While this group has meant many 
things to many people, its purpose and char- 
acter can be best up in three words—service 
to humanity. This selfless philosopy should be 
honored by a showing of our respect, our 
praise, and our hope that others will emulate 
the fine traits of these Americans. 

| am sure that there are many colleagues 
who want to join this deserving tribute to the 
U.S. Jaycees. 


REMEMBERING J.F.K. 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, despite the ap- 
proaching holiday season, countless millions 
of Americans remember the month of Novem- 
ber with sadness for the memory of the dark, 
tragic days of 1963 when our Nation and the 
world was thrown into tumult by the assassi- 
nation of President John F. Kennedy. 

| was reminded recently of those particularly 
traumatic days by a thoughtful constituent of 
mine, Mrs. Frances V. Filburn, who feels we 
should extend appropriate recognition to our 
35th President. 

J.F.K.’s spirit speaks strongly and the 
legacy of his “Меуу Frontier” remains a visible 
landmark of his life and service. 

A remarkable legislative program for civil 
rights and of antipoverty social programs—in 
education, medical care to the elderly, and 
housing for the needy in America—was initiat- 
ed. The need to uphold and strengthen this 
agenda is no less compelling today. 

The issues which face us today—domestic 
and foreign—are not unlike those which faced 
the America of 1963. Nuclear confrontation, a 
faltering economy, trade imbalances, unem- 
ployment, and hunger are all still very much 
with us. 

Now, as we are poised to conclude signifi- 
cant nuclear arms reductions, we stand at a 
crossroads for ensuring the peace and securi- 
ty of future generations. 

Many of us here in Congress owe in large 
measure our interest in government and public 
service to his outstanding example. And, per- 
haps an even more important quality which 
the Kennedy era gave us was the spirit and 
devotion to public service which J.F.K. engen- 
dered in a generation of young American men 
and women. 

At this time of year we should honor John 
Kennedy’s memory and rededicate ourselves 
to the proud ideals and sense of commitment 
which he showed us. This translates to an 
America whose people are resolute and 
whose future is bright, and, in John Kennedy’s 
own words, “commands respect throughout 
the world not only for its strength but for its 
civilization as well.” 
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STOCK MARKET INVESTMENT 
ACT 


HON. ROBERT K. DORNAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. DORNAN of California. Mr. Speaker, 
apart from the well-known reasons for the 
stock market plunge—that is, the usual Demo- 
cratic proposals to destroy the economy— 
there was another reason that had to do with 
the market itself. Under the current market 
system, underlying stock values are being 
overwhelmed by broad market moves, moves 
triggered in many cases by a futures market 
that has turned individual stocks into specula- 
tive bets. For instance, it is not unusual to see 
all 30 stocks in the Dow go up or down to- 
gether, something that never used to happen 
when the underlying value of a stock was 
what affected its price. 

| think it is time that we in Congress do 
something to curb the speculation that has 
turned our securities markets into nothing 
more than casinos. The Government's policy 
ought to be to make stock market investment 
more attractive and speculation less attractive, 
providing natural incentives to stable behavior. 
One such obvious change is to reduce the 
long-term capital gains rate to 15 percent, and 
| have supported legislation to this effect. 

Moreover, in order to make stocks more like 
investments and less like a hot deck in black- 
jack, | have introduced legislation—the Stock 
Market Investment Act—allowing corporations 
to deduct dividend payments from their tax- 
able income. In the short-term this would 
entice money into the market as stocks 
became more valuable. In the long term it 
would eliminate one of the most powerful dis- 
incentives to real investment: the double tax- 
ation of dividends. If you remove this disincen- 
tive, you make it easy to transmit to share- 
holders the real wealth created by corpora- 
tions and you make stocks an investment 


again. 
| invite my colleagues to join me in this 
effort. 


THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE SCALABRINI FATHERS 


HON. BRUCE A. MORRISON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MORRISON of Connecticut. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, November 29th, | will be at- 
tending the' annual dinner of St. Anthony's 
Church of New Haven. This year's dinner is 
dedicated to the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Pious Society of the Mission- 
aries of St. Charles, better known as the Sca- 
labrini Fathers or Scalabrinians. The com- 
memoration events will also include a Mass to 
be celebrated by His Excellency, Bishop Peter 
A. Rosazza, with various concelebrants. 

The Scalabrini Fathers bear the name of 
their founder and guiding force, John Baptist 
Scalabrini. As bishop of the city of Piacenza in 
northern Italy during the late 1800's, Father 
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Scalabrini became troubled about the prob- 
lems faced by the thousands of Italians mi- 
grating to the Americas and Australia. Most 
immigrants arrived alone, jobless, and unable 
to speak the native language of their adopted 
lands. Often they were even afraid to practice 
their religious faith. 

On November 28, 1887, Bishop Scalabrini 
founded the Missionaries of St. Charles to 
minister to migrant Italians in their new 
homes. The following year the Scalabrini Fa- 
thers started arriving in the "Little Italys" of 
the East Coast of the United States. In 1889, 
they came to New Haven and founded St. Mi- 
chael's Parish. The Scalabrini Fathers had 
care of all Italian immigrants in New Haven, 
and in 1903 assumed pastoral responsibility 
for St. Anthony's Parish. 

Along with the Missionaries of St. Charles, 
Bishop Scalabrini also co-founded the Zela- 
trices of the Sacred Heart with Mother Cabrini. 
This community came to New Haven in 1906 
to care for orphans and nursery children, and 
later expanded into education. Today the 
Apostles of the Sacred Heart, based in 
Hamden, are an active international religious 
community of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bishop Scalabrini first came to the United 
States himself in 1901 to observe the work of 
his missionaries. While in Washington, DC, he 
discussed the inhuman treatment of immi- 
grants at Ellis Island with President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Soon after his visit, President 
Roosevelt established a special commission 
to investigate the administration of Ellis Island 
and its services. 

While many of Bishop Scalabrini's recom- 
mendations were considered unacceptable by 
the Vatican during his lifetime, most have 
since been adopted. Scalabrini suggested that 
a central body in the Holy See be established 
to provide direction to migrants of all coun- 
tries. He asked that diocesan centers of immi- 
gration be established in the various host 
countries under the jurisdiction of the bishop. 
He even suggested that bishops be selected 
from the various migrant communities to serve 
their own people in the countries of settle- 
ment. These suggestions were all to become 
topics of recommendation in the Apostolic 
Constitution Exul Familia in 1952. 

The Scalabrini Fathers continue their minis- 
try to migrant and refugee peoples. Scalabrin- 
ians now serve migrants from all the nations 
of Europe, the Americas, Southeast Asia, the 
Philippines and Australia. They work in 20 
countries, in 51 cities, and they staff 64 par- 
ishes. 

Mr. Speaker, | urge ту colleagues to join 
me in honoring the good works of the Pious 
Society of the Missionaries of St. Charles and 
of Bishop Scalabrini, whose intellect, compas- 
Sion, and foresight have benefitted so many. 


SALUTING THE HI-RISE CLUB IN 
DE KALB 


HON. J. DENNIS HASTERT 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 20, 1987 
Mr. HASTERT. Mr. Speaker, | had the op- 
portunity to join Housing Secretary Samuel 
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Pierce earlier this week in recognizing mem- 
bers of the Hi-Rise Club at the De Kalb 
County Housing Authority's Golden Years 
Plaza in Illinois. 

This group was one of 15 nationwide to re- 
ceive a special commendation from HUD for 
its involvement in community service activities. 
The club is composed of residents of this 
senior citizen high rise apartment building and 
are involved in many activities aimed at 
making their community a better place to live. 

They sponsor numerous fund raising events, 
such as bake sales and the sale of arts and 
crafts, to benefit many community groups 
such as the Salvation Army, the fire depart- 
ment, and the paramedics. 

| especially want to commend Lucille Burt- 
zos, the president of the club and club 
member Dorothy Abbott; Chuck Kittleson, ex- 
ecutive director of the housing authority, and 
Robert Steinkamp, the chairman of the hous- 
ing authority. 

All were present for the award presentation 
here and | join Secretary Pierce in commend- 
ing the group for improving their quality of life 
and for demonstrating an unusual interest in 
their neighbors and community. 


TRIBUTE TO MEMBERS OF PA- 
CIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC’S GROUP 


LOAD CURTAILMENT PRO- 
GRAM 
HON. NANCY PELOSI 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Ms. PELOSI. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize the services provided by San Fran- 
cisco businesses and governmental entities 
through their participation in Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co.'s Group Load Curtailment [GLC] 
Program. 


Members of the GLC Program help PG&E 
prevent blackouts, ог rolling brownouts, when 
the demand for electricity threatens to exceed 
the supply. This situation can result from hot 
summer afternoons when air conditioners are 
in heavy operation or when a natural disaster 
may disrupt services. Since 1980, large users 
of electrical energy have joined together in 
this cooperative effort, lowering their electric 
usage whenever a critical need arises. 

The voluntary assistance of GLC members 
enables our communities to maintain a more 
dependable energy supply. By working as a 
team, they help to make sure that vital serv- 
ices are delivered without electrical interrup- 
tions. 


San Francisco members which deserve our 
sincere appreciation are the Bechtel Power 
Corp., C&C Investments, California State 
Automobile Association, Chevron Corp., Em- 
barcadero Center, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Hilton Hotel and Towers, Milton Meyer & Co., 
Pacific Bell, Pacific Gas & Electric Co.'s corpo- 
rate headquarters, the Phillip Burton Federal 
Building and Court House, St. Mary's 
the State of California, the U.S. Postal Service 
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General Mail Facility, and the University of 
California Medical Center. 

| know my colleagues join in saluting PG&E 
and all the members of the GLC Program. We 
commend them for their community service 
and wish them continued success in the 
future. 


A TRIBUTE TO DAVID TRESSLER 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, A very special 
event honoring an outstanding individual will 
be held in Scranton, PA, on December 2, 
when the Kiwanis Club Charity Fund honors 
David Tressler. 


| regret that | cannot be in Scranton for this 
community salute, but | do want to acknowl- 
edge in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my high 
regard for David Tressler and the innumerable 
contributions he has made to his community 
and his profession. 

Dave Tressler is a citizen іп the finest sense 
of the word. He is one of those people who 
make their community a better place. Whether 
its charity, economic development, health 
care, or education, Dave Tressler is there to 
devote his time and talents to enriching his 
community. 

| have known Dave Tressler for a good 
number of years. | value his friendship, his 
good sound judgment and his advice about 
the needs of the Scranton area. As | look at 
Dave's accomplishments, | have to wonder 
how he packed it all into just 51 years. 

Dave Tressler's list of charitable and civic 
affiliations is impressive not only for its length, 
but also for the variety. To mention just a few, 
he has served on the Board of Directors of 
Mercy Hospital, Marywood College, Blue 
Cross, the Economic Development Council of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, Scranton Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Human Resources Founda- 
tion and the United Way. He has also been in- 
volved with public broadcasting, Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association, numerous service clubs 
and the Small Business Administration Nation- 
8l Advisory Council. 

Іп addition to community service, Dave 
Tressler is a respected member of the bank- 
ing profession, currently serving as chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of the 
Northeastern Bank of Pennsylvania and vice 
chairman of the board of directors of the PNC 
Financial Corp. Not to be overlooked is the 
fact that Dave is a devoted husband, father 
and grandparent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with great pride and pleas- 
ure that | pay tribute to David Tressler, an out- 
standing citizen of this country and the Scran- 
ton community. His recognition by the Kiwanis 
Club is richly deserved. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF VETER- 
ANS' AFFAIRS: GIVING AMERI- 
CA'S VETERANS A VOICE IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday the House approved legislation ele- 
vating the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs to 
a Cabinet-level position by creating a new De- 
partment of Veterans' Affairs. Enacting this 
legislation into law will mark a vital step 
toward guaranteeing adequate representation 
in the White House for the brave men and 
women who have made great sacrifices to 
preserve the freedom and prosperity we enjoy 
today. America's veterans have earned the 
right to be heard at the highest levels of the 
American Government, and | am pleased the 
House has upheld the commitment made to 
our Nation's veterans by approving this legis- 
lation. 

Above all else, their service to our Nation 
qualifies America's veterans for a position in 
the President's Cabinet. Virtually every other 
group in American society is represented in 
the White House. The men and women who 
have stepped forward to defend our country, 
however, are not, and it is time we rectify this 
unfortunate situation. 

In addition to this most important consider- 
ation, however, lies both the size and scope 
of the Veterans' Administration [VA], and the 
growing needs of the individuals it serves. The 
VA represents a constituency of over 28 mil- 
lion veterans, as well as their 66 million survi- 
vors and dependents. The 1988 VA budget 
will exceed $27 billion, and will provide em- 
ployment to over 244,000 individuals—second 
only in size to the Department of Defense. 
The VA administers the largest health-care 
system in the free world, employing over 
12,000 doctors and more than 30,000 nurses. 
VA education programs work with virtually 
every institution of higher learning in the coun- 
try. Finally, placing this issue in proper per- 
spective is the simple fact that, as an inde- 
pendent agency, the VA is today larger than 
any one of the Departments of State, Interior, 
Labor, Commerce, Education, Transportation, 
Energy, Housing and Urban Development, and 
Justice. 

Behind these numbers and comparisons, 
however, lie the human beings who are the 
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the broader challenge of fulfilling the commit- 
ment made to America’s veterans, will require 
the consistent and focused attention of our 
Nation’s most senior policymakers. Having a 
Secretary of Veterans’ Affairs seated with the 
President in the White House will ensure that 
veterans receive the attention they deserve. 

Creating a Department of Veterans’ Affairs 
is long overdue. This legislation has the sup- 
port of all the major veterans organizations, 
and just last week we learned of its support 
by President Reagan as well. If we truly value 
the freedoms and liberties we enjoy, then we 
must be unsparing in our support of those in- 
dividuals who have actually fought to preserve 
these privileges for our children and us. The 
approval, of this legislation will convey an im- 
portant message to America’s veterans: That 
we care enough to represent veterans inter- 
ests at our Government's highest level. 


AMENDMENT TO H.R. 3100 


HON. BUDDY MacKAY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
speak on the significance of the Fascell 
amendment to H.R. 3100, the International 
Security and Development Act. The bill au- 
thorizes a total of $11.45 billion in 1988 for 
foreign assistance programs including $3 bil- 
lion for aid to Israel. The Fascell amendment 
strengthens our commitment to Israel and 
curbs the proliferation of dangerous weapons. 

The Fascell amendment is significant be- 
cause it codifies the existing agreement be- 
tween the executive branch and the Congress 
on the sale of F-15's to Saudi Arabia and 
strengthens congressional review of all missile 
and rocket launcher sales regardless of the 
dollar value. 

In the wake of the report of the congres- 
sional committees investigating the Iran- 
Contra affair, our efforts to fight international 
terrorism must be strengthened. The report 
documents the flaws in the Arms Export Con- 
trol Act and in the current system of congres- 
sional approval of arms sale. Currently, under 
the Arms Export Control Act, Congress can 
only disapprove missile sales of more than 
$14 million. 

The amendment prohibits the sale of the 
manned portable Stinger antiaircraft missiles 
to all countries except NATO and major non- 
NATO allies unless explicitly approved by 
Congress. The proliferation of Stingers could 
pose the greatest potential threat to commer- 
cial aircraft if such weapons were to fall into 
the hands of terrorists. | am particularly 
alarmed by revelations that 30 Stinger mis- 
siles now in the hands of the Iranians were 
acquired from the Afghan rebels. 

| commend FASCELL and 
Congressman SMiTH for their work on this 
amendment that makes important strides in 
stemming the proliferation of Stinger missiles 
and locking in place agreements which protect 
Israel's security concerns. 
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CHET GULINSKI SHOW 
CELEBRATES 33D ANNIVERSARY 


HON. WILLIAM О. LIPINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LIPINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on November 5, 
the Chet Gulinski Show began its 33d consec- 
utive year of radio broadcasts. The first Chet 
Gulinski Show was a 30-minute program 
broadcast between 7:30 and 8 p.m. Sunday 
evening. There have been thousands of Chet 
Gulinski shows, some broadcast Sunday eve- 
nings, others Sunday morning, Saturdays and 
Friday evenings. There were and are daily 
morning shows. The Chet Gulinski shows in- 
cluded broadcasts over stations WPNA, 
WVVX-FM, WAIT, WIVS, WEAW, WBMX, 
WOPA, WTAQ, WYLO, WRIN, and WONX. 
Some of you may remember the Chet Gulinski 
TV show telecast initially on channel 44 and 
then on channel 26. 

Thousands and thousands of people have 
seen and enjoyed the live broadcast of the 
Chet Gulinski shows from many locations, 
such as the world famous Aragon Ballroom, 
Navy Pier, Chicagoland's Lake Front, The 
Free Fair, Tony Piet's Pontiac City, Delta 
Wholesale, Heights Restaurant and Lounge, 
Fireside Federal, Erhard’s Grove, Pulaski Vil- 
lage, Wozniak's Casino, Polonia Grove, Po- 
lonia Ballroom, Lucy's Wisconsin Rendezvous, 
St. Joseph's Acres of Fun Carnival, Harmony 
Hall, Maple Lanes, Len's Polka Den, and 
others. More Chet Gulinski shows were broad- 
cast in the Chicagoland area than any other 
polka show. 

A few personal facts about Chet Gulinski. 
He was a staff announcer at WTAG, general 
sales manager for Station WOPA and WGLD. 
Presently he is the sales manager and pro- 
gram director for WPNA. Chet has earned a 
bachelors degree from De Paul University, 
graduated from Five Holy Martyrs Grade 
School and St. Joseph's High School. His 
wife, Evelyn, manages Action Tours and 
Travel. They have four children, three sons 
and a daughter. 

Chet Gulinski has been presented with 
more than 50 awards, plaques, and commen- 
dations for his continued work and efforts in 
the polka field. He has been associated with 
three recording companies:  Ridgemoor, 
Ampol, and Mil-Pol. Chet helped organize the 
Senior Polka Association which now has four 
branches, a membership exceeding 2,000. He 
was also instrumental in organizing the Brick 
Yard Senior Citizens Organization which 
claims a membership of almost 1,000. Chet 
serves as president of both organizations. He 
has also been director of the IPA and UPA. 
These are a mere sampling of the activities in 
which Chet Gulinski has been involved during 
the past 30-plus years. He continues to broad- 
cast a daily polka show over WVVX-FM at 
9:30 a.m., and a Sunday 34-hour Chet Gu- 
linski Show, from 8:30 a.m. until noon on 
WPNA, 1490 on the AM dial. 

am sure that my colleagues join me іп 
congratulating Mr. Gulinski upon this 33d anni- 
versary of his show and in thanking him for 
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IN HONOR OF CONCETTA Q. 
SCHMITZ 


HON. DOUGLAS APPLEGATE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. APPLEGATE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that | pay tribute to Ms. Concetta 
Schmitz, lead secretary with the Office of 
Transportation, who was recently awarded the 
honor of Superior Service by the Department 
of Agriculture. Ms. Schmitz received the award 
for saving a coworker's life by quickly and ac- 
curately analyzing a critical situation and 
taking decisive action. 

On September 20, 1986, Ms. Schmitz and 
Mr. Ron Vail, Chief, Domestic Services 
Branch, were on a business trip from San An- 
tonio to Minneapolis, when Ms. Schmitz 
became alarmed by Mr. Vail's increasingly 
severe pain and discomfort. While en route to 
the first stopover in Houston, Ms. Schmitz 
alerted the pilot that an emergency medical 
crew should be available upon landing in 
order to examine Mr. Vail. The medical unit ar- 
rived at the plane immediately and after exam- 
ining Mr. Vail, advised Ms. Schmitz to take Mr. 
Vail to the hospital by taxi, as an ambulance 
would require too much time. She escorted 
Mr. Vail to the hospital in Houston, where he 
was examined and then transferred to another 
facility by helicopter for surgery to correct a 
hematoma, or pressure on the brain. The 
doctor who performed the surgery credited 
Ms. Schmitz' insistence that Vail get medical 
help with saving his life. 

Mr. Speaker, Ms. Schmitz personifies the in- 
stinctive sense of heroism in all of us to react 
in life and death situations and is to be hon- 
ored for her efforts. 


IN COLOMBIA, KILLINGS JUST 
GO ON AND ON 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, | wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues and the public 
a distressing article which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of November 17, 1987. 
The article which is entitled “Іп Colombia, Kill- 
ings Just Go On and On" describes an esca- 
lating pattern of violence in Colombia. 

Violence among Colombian drug traffickers 
is well-known. Over 30 jurists in Colombia 
have been murdered by narcotraffickers. A 
former attorney general of Colombia was as- 
sassinated, and the head of the Colombian 
National Police was also murdered. This vio- 
lence has intimidated the Colombian judiciary 
and placed the status of the Colombian- 
United States Extradition Treaty in jeopardy. 

The Wall Street Journal article mentions the 
murder of Jaime Pardo Leal, the leader of the 
leftwing Patriotic Union opposition party in Co- 
lombia. The article, written by Mary Williams 
Walsh, states: 

Police reported some 14,000 murders in 
Colombia last year. In a population of about 
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28 million, that works out to one killing for 
every 2,000 people, the highest rate in the 
world for a country that isn't at war. 


Colombia has a history of violence. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1953 Colombia experienced 
an undeclared civil war, known as the violen- 
cia. The current level of violence makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to conduct effective narcotics 
eradication programs in Colombia. What is 
most distressing about the situation in Colom- 
bia, however, is that killings and violence are 
becoming an accepted part of Colombian so- 
ciety, even the killing of children. Unfortunate- 
ly, there is no easy answer to this problem. 

H.R. 3100, International Security and Devel- 
opment Cooperation Act includes $3 million 
for the Administration of Justice Program in 
order to provide assistance to Colombia in 
combating narcotics-related violence. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask that the article from the 
Wall Street Journal entitled “Іп Colombia, Kill- 
ings Just Go On and On" be inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

The article follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Nov. 17, 
19871 
IN COLOMBIA, KILLINGS JUST GO ON AND ON 
(By Mary Williams Walsh) 

BOGOTA, CoLoMB1A.—Jaime Pardo Leal had 
been getting death threats almost daily, but 
on the Friday before Columbus Day, the 
leader of the left-wing Patriotic Union oppo- 
sition party gave his bodyguards the holiday 
weekend off. On Sunday, three strangers 
machine-gunned him to death. In the riots 
that followed, at least 11 more people were 
killed. 

The tide of murder is rising in Colombia. 
Union leaders, judges, doctors, city council- 
men and even children are being gunned 
down with almost monotonous regularity. 
One man was shot to death in his hospital 
bed as he recovered from bullet wounds. A 
14-year-old girl who had witnessed a gre- 
nade attack in an ice-cream parlor was rid- 
dled with bullets on her way home from 
church. 

People used to blame drug lords or politi- 
cal radicals for all the bloodshed. “Ви it's 
more than that.” says Clara Lopez, a Bogota 
city councilwoman. “They kill beggars, ho- 
mosexuals, petty thieves, labor leaders, civic 
leaders, teachers, priests. We have a dirty 
war that doesn’t respect anybody.” 

The killings make Colombia a puzzle: It is 
the rare Latin American debtor nation that 
seems to do practically everything by the 
book, paying its foreign debt on schedule, 
courting foreign investment, opening up its 
polls to opposition parties. The economy is 
expected to grow about 6% this year, and 
unemployment is falling. 


A WAY ОР LIFE 


The unpleasant truth seems to be that Co- 
lombian violence has become a national 
habit, almost a way of life. So endemic is it 
that an entire field of study has sprung up 
around it, populated by analysts called vio- 
lentologos—people who study violence. One 
such analyst, Gonzalo Sanchez, theorizes 
that the “infrastructure” of death—inform- 
ants, hitmen, private armies—was set up 
years ago by Colombia’s celebrated drug 
traffickers. By the time someone decided to 
start killing social critics, the apparatus was 
already in place. 

Mr. Sanchez fears that the spread of polit- 
ical slayings, in turn, is creating a climate of 
bloodshed that encourages the killings of 
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crime and passion that have haunted Со- 
lombia for decades. “People are beginning 
to solve all the problems of everyday life 
with violence.” he says. 

Statistics bear out his observation. Police 
reported some 14,000 murders in Colombia 
last year. In a population of about 28 mil- 
lion, that works out to one killing for every 
2,000 people, the highest ratio in the world 
for a country that isn’t at war. 

Americas Watch, the human-rights watch- 
dog group, says about 1,000 of those were 
political assassinations. The government re- 
cently released a list of about 140 Colombi- 
an vigilante groups and death squads, with 
names like Rambo, the Crickets, and Death 
to Anti-Socials, Unionist and Communists. 

Anonymous death lists have been circulat- 
ing here since summer, bearing the names 
of Patriotic Union members, human-rights 
workers, reporters, a former attorney gener- 
al and even a soap-opera actress. Political 
activists get black velvet condolence cards in 
the mail, with their own names typed inside. 
Some get dolls with red gashes painted on 
their necks. 

Garbage-pickers are torched while they 
sleep in their carts. Homosexual streetwalk- 
ers say they have been stalked for the past 
six months by killers in a black car, who 
leave pamphlets calling Bogota “the land of 
men.” Minor traffic disputes end in the 
blaze of gunfire. 

Says Mr. Sanchez, the analyst. “We're not 
going into a civil war. We're not going into a 
revolution. We’re heading into complete an- 
archy.” 

It wouldn't be the first time. From 1948 to 
1953, Colombians endured a bloodbath they 
now call, simply, la violencia. That unde- 
clared civil war was touched off by a single 
murder. A populist politician was gunned 
down in the heart of Bogota, poor people 
rallied, the police mutinied, and the army 
went in shooting. In the years that followed, 
the dead man’s allies and opponents—lined 
up in Colombia’s two major parties, the Lib- 
erals and the Conservatives—attacked each 
other and avenged each other's deaths. His- 
torians estimate 200,000 people died. 

А SPLIT OF 50-50 


In 1957, the warring politicians agreed to 
form а coalition government. For the next 
quarter century, Liberals and Conservatives 
traded off the presidency every four years. 
They split all cabinet posts and governor- 
ships 50-50. The governors appointed the 
mayors. 

The agreement quelled the killing, but it 
offered little for anyone who wasn’t a Liber- 
al or a Conservative. For nearly three dec- 
ades, whole regions were forgotten by the 
central government and left without roads, 
electricity or drinking water. Guerrillas 
moved in, robbing banks, hijacking trucks, 
opening jails, extorting and kidnapping the 
rich. 

The government in power from 1978 to 
1982 took a hard line against the guerrillas. 
The next government, from 1982 to 1986, 
tried a cease-fire, but it unraveled. The cur- 
rent administration of Virgilio Barco Vargas 
has decided to counter the rebellion with an 
assault on rural poverty. It is also liberaliz- 
ing the political system, announcing that in 
1988, for the first time in history, Colombi- 
ans will be able to elect their own mayors. 
Since then, the biggest guerrilla group has 
come out into the open, forming the Patri- 
otic Union, whose leader was killed on the 
Columbus Day weekend. And the killings 
have surged. 

Vilam Velasquez’s husband, Rafael, was a 
guerrilla. When the government turned con- 
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ciliatory, she says, he took it at its word and 
returned to civilian life. He even wrote a 
short story about a subversive who turns in 
his gun; he entered the story in a fiction 
contest and won а cash prize. 

Then one day, plainclothes police picked 
him up and drove him around the city, 
asking questions. “When they let him out of 
the car, they told him to be careful because 
something terrible might happen to him,” 
she says. A few days later, Rafael disap- 
peared. Two weeks after that, Ms. Velasquez 
gave birth to their daughter. Today she still 
carries in her purse a battered letter he 
wrote his unborn child. “There are many 
cases like mine," she says. 

But none of the killings has ignited Co- 
lombians like that of Mr. Pardo, the Patriot- 
ic Union leader. Within hours of his death, 
working-class protesters filled the streets of 
Colombia's slums and villages. They lit bon- 
fires, smashed windows and threw stones at 
police. 

"The attorney general, the president— 
they know who's doing this, but there 
hasn't been a single arrest," says one late- 
night protester, the flames of a bonfire re- 
flecting off his face. “Тһеу don't really 
want democracy. They want to keep Colom- 
bia the way it is." 

Far from the protests, on a hillside over- 
looking the city, a successful Bogota busi- 
nessman sits in an easy chair, listening to 
the fray on his police radio. Light music 
oozes from his tape player. An Uzi subma- 
chine gun gleams on the shelf. 

“We аге on the doorstep of civil war,” he 
says. “I think the Colombian political class 
has been sleeping on its own power, just as 
the czars in Russia slept on their feather 

As he talks, his wife and two teen-age 
daughters hurry in from the rain and kiss 
him on the cheek. The mother reports that 
all the shops were closed and she couldn't 
find any bread. He chats with her briefly, 
then resumes his political analysis. “We 
have a dirty war—exactly the same as in Ar- 
gentina," he says. "It isn't acceptable, but 
it’s understandable." And what should the 
government do about the murders? ‘‘Noth- 
ing," says the businessman. “Ап eye for an 
eye." 


SUPPORT A NATIONAL MUSEUM 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


HON. SANDER M. LEVIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, November 20, 1987 

Mr. LEVIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, our 
capital city is encompassed by commemora- 
tive monuments and museums. Perhaps more 
than 500 of these structures dot our capital, 
representing Presidents, civic leaders, war 
heroes, and other distinguished groups and in- 
dividuals. Yet no monument exists for the first 
Americans. 

My distinguished colleague in the Senate, 
DANIEL INOUYE, is seeking to change this 
oversight. He, along with other Members of 
Congress, is proposing to move the present 
Indian Museum in New York to a more promi- 
nent location in Washington, DC. 

The current location of the museum of the 
American Indian is entirely insufficent. The 
only reason it remains in New York is because 
of legal stipulations placed upon the museum 
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by its founder, Mr. George Heye. Mr. Heye’s 
request was to have a symbol of the Ameri- 
can Indian heritage placed in the State of 
New York, “unless facilities are not available." 

Yet over 1 million Indian artifacts and items 
of historical value remain locked in a New 
York warehouse for lack of a suitable home. 
When you walk through a museum filled with 
artifacts of our Native Americans’ rich cultural 
heritage, you do not expect to view them lying 
in the dust. It's only proper that they be dis- 
played in a protective setting. It is clear that 
the present New York address is not an ap- 
propriate home. 

The Indian people support this move to the 
Mall, and the Smithsonian has set aside 
space for a museum. Native Americans want 
maximum exposure for a heritage of which 
they are proud. Shelves and warehouses 
should not be the ultimate destiny of their 
sacred artifacts. The true home is in a digni- 
fied setting here in our Nation's Capital. 


RECOGNIZING FELLOW  NEVA- 
DANS FOR THEIR HUMANITAR- 
IAN EFFORTS IN BREAKING 
NEW GROUND 


HON. JAMES H. BILBRAY 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise today with 
deep respect and a profound sense of admira- 
tion to pay tribute to seven outstanding com- 
munity leaders of Nevada. On November 28 
The Links, Inc. Las Vegas chapter will be hon- 
oring these men for their dedication to devel- 
op and better the quality of life for the citizens 
of this Nation: Dr. William “Bob” Bailey, the 
Honorable Howard Cannon, the Honorable 
Oran Gragson, Mr. Hank Greenspun, Dr. 
James McMillan, the Honorable Grant Sawyer, 
and the late Dr. Charles J. West. 

Each of these outstanding individuals have 
all been instrumental in the civil rights move- 
ment in Las Vegas, an issue which remains 
vital to Nevada and our Nation. 

Specializing in business development, Dr. 
Bailey has made great contributions to the 
economic viability of minority-owned business- 
es. Under his direction during the past 15 
years, the Nevada Economic Development 
Company, Inc. (NEDCO) has established itself 


Serving as Senator for the State of Nevada 
for 24 years, Senator Howard Cannon has 
generously dedicated his time in serving his 
State and country. Senator Cannon first 


of the Tactical Air Power Subcommittee, and 
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of the Rules and Administration Committee. In 
addition, Senator Cannon served as Senate 
advisor to the United Nations on peaceful 
uses of outerspace and the treaty to ban nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere, outerspace, 
and under water. His actions in Washington 
and in Nevada served as a cornerstone for 
forwarding the civil rights movement. 

A leader in the true sense of the word, 
Mayor Oran Gragson has played a major role 
in influencing major expansions and develop- 
ments in virtually every facet of the economic, 
social, and cultural life of Las Vegas, NV. Be- 
coming the only four term mayor in the history 
of Las Vegas, Mayor Gragson brought an end 
to the dusty, desert trails that characteristically 
described Nevada's transportation system. In 
pursuit of his dream, he fought until he con- 
vinced the Nevada legislature of the need for 
area-wide, or “regional” planning and con- 
struction of streets and major traffic arterials, 
plus the need for definite and reliable revenue 
sources for such construction. In addition to 
his political career, Mayor Gragson has been 
a member of a wide variety of organizations 
dedicated to the enhancement of community 
and the rights of all citizens. 

An articulate and tenacious advocate of civil 
rights, Mr. Hank Greenspun early championed 
the movement through his involvement in the 
media. Having founded the Las Vegas Sun in 
1950, Mr. Greenspun spoke with compassion 
of the rights of all members of society, and in 
particular brought his extensive energies to 
bear against those in Nevada who would deny 
equal consideration under the law. As the 
owner and operator of the television station 
KLAS-TV, and a current partner in cable tele- 
vision, he has diligently kept the public in- 
formed of current events. Prior to his entry 
into the media, Mr. Greenspun served in the 
defense of our Nation in the U.S. Army during 
World War Il. In addition to his military and 
communications career, Mr. Greenspun has 
passionately supported our fellow democracy 
in the Middle East, Israel, and in recognition 
has received the highest honors from that 
state. Mr. Greenspun has served Nevada and 
our country with distinction. 

Making great gains for the civil rights move- 
ment, Dr. James B. McMillan was the first 
black dentist in the State of Nevada. As presi- 
dent of the Las Vegas chapter of the NAACP 
and chairman of the overall economic devel- 
opment plan committee, Dr. McMillan has 
been instrumental in improving the quality of 
life for black Americans. As an acknowledged 
leader in improving the quality of life for 
blacks in Nevada, Dr. McMillan has fought 
with courage, dignity and diligence in the pur- 
suit of his vision of an improved life for all citi- 
zens, recognizing that should the rights of any 
one be denied, the rights of all suffer. He has 
been active in integration of neighborhoods, 
schools, and in employment. Dr. McMillan is 
most deserving of this honor for his dedication 
toward the desegregation movement. 

Governor Grant Sawyer has been active in 
a variety of different areas in his quest for a 
better Nevada. A true patriot, Mr. Sawyer saw 
combat in the pacific theater in the 1940's. An 

member of the bar, Governor 
Sawyer was a district attorney in Elko County, 
NV, and currently serves as a senior partner 
in the prestigious Nevada law firm Lionel, 
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Sawyer & Collins. Included in his long record 
of contributions is service as former chairman 
of the National Governors' Conference and of 
the National Council of State Governments. 
During his tenure as Nevada's chief executive, 
Governor Sawyer pioneered Nevada's efforts 
to the enhancement of the rights of her citi- 
zens. In addition to his careers in the military, 
Government, and law, Governor Sawyer 
serves his community and Nation greatly, 
giving generously of his time and energies. 

An individual highly noted for his hard work 
and dedication to develop the State ої 
Nevada and better the lives of her citizens, 
Dr. West was a pioneer in the truest measure 
of the word. A distinguished professional, Dr. 
West was the first black physician to take the 
Nevada State Board of Medicine and was the 
State's first black doctor to practice medicine 
in Nevada. The gains he achieved for the 
State will long be remembered, blazing the 
path for future generations of minority profes- 
sionals in Nevada. 

Mr. Speaker, on behalf of Nevada, | wish to 
commend each and every one of these men 
for their lifetime dedication in breaking new 
gound. | offer my sincere congratulations to 
these highly respected individuals, and ! join 
all Nevadans with a profound sense of grati- 
tude in thanking them for their outstanding 
work. 


INTERNATIONAL FAMILY 
PLANNING 


HON. JIM MOODY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. Speaker, this month | at- 
tended a screening of an important documen- 
tary about the need for Federal funding for 
voluntary family planning services in develop- 
ing countries. The film, “Increase & Multiply?" 
was produced by the Better World Society, 
International Planned Parenthood Federation, 
and the Pathfinder Fund. 

The film shows graphically the human, natu- 
ral resource, and social impacts of the current 
exponential population growth in the Third 
World. For example, "Increase & Multiply?" il- 
lustrates the horrible effects of excessive pop- 
ulation growth in Kenya, Zimbabwe, Guatema- 
la, and Mexico. It shows desperately poor 
families barely able to scrape a living. It 
shows the now nonarable desert in Africa, a 
land that people depend upon to grow food 
for their large families. 

The documentary also highlights the need 
for the United States to retake its position as 
a world leader in family planning and develop- 
ment assistance. Under the Reagan adminis- 
tration, the United States has adopted a policy 
of decreased funding and increased restric- 
tions that has seriously undermined the future 
physical and economic health of the develop- 
ing world. 

The Better World Society, along with the 
Alan Guttmacher Institute, Planned Parent- 
hood Federation of America, Population Crisis 
Committee, Population Institute, and Zero 
Population Growth, is launching a national tel- 
evision campaign to build public support for in- 
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creased U.S. funding for internationa! family 
planning efforts. The documentary was tele- 
cast last week over the Turner Broadcasting 
System. 

| hope many people had a chance to view 
this film and recognize the need for grass- 
roots support for this important aspect of U.S. 
Government foreign assistance. Members 
wishing to view the film or receive a viewers 
guide can contact the Better World Society at 
1140 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 1006, 
Washington, DC 20036; 202-331-3770. 


REGARDING SOUTH KOREAN 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


HON. LANE EVANS 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, Kim Keun Tae 
and In Jae Keun will be honored today at 
Georgetown University with the Robert F. 
Kennedy Human Rights Award for their efforts 
on behalf of the oppressed citizens of South 
Korea. The only problem is that the South 
Korean Government won't allow the couple to 
be there to accept the award. 

Despite strong pleas from the State Depart- 
ment, Mrs. In was denied a passport from her 
Government, and Mr. Kim remains in jail as 
one of a myriad of little-known prisoners of 
conscience who must continue to suffer gross 
mistreatment for his nonviolent quest for de- 
mocracy and human rights within his nation's 
borders. 

While it is disappointing that Mr. Kirn and 
Mrs. In are not able to be personally recog- 
nized for their courageous efforts to strike out 
against injustice and repression in South 
Korea, their commitment to human rights and 
social justice should not go unnoticed by the 
American people. 

The following article from the July 30, 1987, 
Far Eastern Economic Review further docu- 
rents the courageous struggle of Mr. Kim and 
Mrs. In. 

PRISONERS OF THE PAST—DETAINEES MAJOR 
OBSTACLE TO POLITICAL RESOLUTION 
(By John McBeth in Seoul) 

Once every month, In Jac Keun, 35, 
boards an express bus in the South Korean 
capital for the tiring 10-hour round-trip 
journey to the southeastern city of 
Kyongju, a favoured destination for tourists 
anxious to see the historic scat of the 7th 
century Unified Shilla Kingdom. There, for 
& brief half-hour or so, she is permitted to 
visit the local prison and talk through the 
iron bars to Inmate No. 125—her husband, 

A shadow of the man she married more 
than a decade ago and by whom she has two 
children, Kim Keun Tac, 41, is one of South 
Korea's best known political prisoners. He is 
also one of many who the government re- 
fused to include in the recent mass prisoner 
release because he falls into the category of 
those who have been part of or have given 
support to so-called anti-state organizations. 

The former president of the National 
Youth Alliance for Democracy is serving а 
five-year sentence for allegedly disseminat- 
ing North Korean propaganda. But what at- 
tracted the most international attention was 
Kim's lurid testimony during his 1985 trial 
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in the Seoul District Court in which he 
claimed he was beaten and underwent agon- 
ising electric torture over a 16-day period— 
not because he refused to confess, but be- 
cause it was planned from the start. The 
torture, he said, “brought me within the 
shadow of death.” 

His wife says he still suffers from the 
after-affects of that torture. “Не suffers all 
the time from headaches and indigestion 
and most of the time he can only eat soup,” 
she told the Review. He also suffers from 
internal bleeding, she claims. A doctor visits 
the jail once a week, but so far the govern- 
ment has ignored her repeated requests for 
improved medical assistance. 

In Jae Keun is general affairs chairman of 
Minjahyop, a 300-strong association which 
represents the relatives of more than 80% of 
South Korea’s political prisoners. Working 
in a dingy sixth-floor office in Seoul's 
Chunggu district, the group has made its 
presence felt with politicians on both sides 
of the political fence. Right now, it is press- 
ing the opposition Reunification Democrat- 
ic Party (RDP) not to enter into constitu- 
tional talks until after all political prisoners 
are released. 

Kim Keun Tae is the only political prison- 
er at Kyongju. The rest are spread out 
through 35 other facilities across the coun- 
try, with many concentrated in Seoul’s So- 
daemun and Yongdongpo detention centres. 
Government officials claim there are slight- 
ly more than 200 prisoners serving time for 
politically related offences, and another 400 
going through the court system, most of 
whom are likely to be released. But the Na- 
tional Council of Churches in Korea 
(NCCE) counts 900 among the total 
number, or 300 above the official figure. 

Diplomats with a human-rights brief 
admit they are as confused as anyone about 
the true situation, but tracing the chronolo- 
gy of events they say the lowest number of 
political prisoners at any one time was 80 in 
early 1985. Among them were about 40 
Korean residents of Japan jailed in South 
Korea on subversion-related charges, 16 al- 
leged members of the South Korean Nation- 
al Liberation Front, most of whom were 
picked up in 1979, and five South Koreans 
accused of belonging to the Unification Rev- 
olutionary Party and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in the late 1960s. 

The number began to increase however in 
May of that year when 73 students took 
over the US Information Service (USIS) 
building in downtown Seoul. Twenty of 
those stood trial and were sentenced to 
prison terms, including Han Yun Kyong, 
leader of the newly emergent Samintu activ- 
ist group. 

Over the next year, the political-prisoner 
population swelled to about 700 as police 
cracked down on Samintu, a student body 
which was far less radical than those which 
have surfaced in the past year or so but 
which caused considerable alarm in govern- 
ment circles at the time because of its ideo- 
logical slant. 

The next sharp increase in arrests came in 
May 1986 following riots in the port city of 
Inchon. This time, police attention focused 
on Mintongnyon, the 30,000-strong umbrella 
organisation for a collection of dissident re- 
ligious and worker groups, and on two new 
and decidedly more radical student groups, 
Chamintu and Minmintu. 

In August 1986, the NCCK estimated 
there were 1,200 activists in custody, which 
diplomats regarded then as an accurate 
figure, and by December the number had 
risen to between 1,800 and 2,000. What 
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caused some confusion in the intervening 
period, however, was the unannounced re- 
lease of inmates and the difficulties in- 
volved in generally keeping track of the 
shifting prison population. In several in- 
stances, for example, diplomats and journal- 
ists only became aware that certain people 
had been freed when they ran into them on 
the street. 

In any event, the NCCK continues to stick 
by its estimate of 1,850 political detainees 
before the recent mass releases—a figure 
which independent analysts feel may have 
been a little on the high side, but which 
they say was not grossly exaggerated. In- 
cluded in that total appear to be about 70 
disputed espionage cases, mostly involving 
Korean students resident in Japan but 
studying at Seoul universities, where the 
trial evidence was considered to be insuffi- 
cient. 

Still to be resolved as well is the status of 
an estimated 1,300 people, including newly 
freed Mintongnyon leader Rev. Moon Ik 
Hwan, who have yet to have their civil 
rights restored. 

NCCK sources say the real litmus test of 
government sincerity in dealing with the po- 
litical prisoner issue rests on Kim Keun 
Tae, who is now not due for release until 
1990; Lee Tae Bok, 36, arrested in 1981 and 
serving a 20-year term for leading the Na- 
tional Democratic Student Federation and 
the National Democratic Workers Federa- 
tion; Chang Ki Pyo, Mintongnyon's political 
strategist who began a seven-year sentence 
last year; and Lee Boo Yong, another Min- 
tongnyon member arrested after the Inchon 
incident. 

Human-rights groups apparently believe 
that by releasing these particular prisoners, 
the government will feel obliged to free 
others who were jailed on what are claimed 
to be treasonable offences. The NCCK 
maintains that only detainees who freely ac- 
knowledge their communist beliefs should 
continue to be held, not those who were tor- 
tured into signing confessions or who have 
been simply given a communist label be- 
cause of their anti-government activities. 

“А real communist will never say he is not 
& communist." says opposition leader Kim 
Dae Jung, who has often had the same tag 
applied to him. “Тһе evidence in many cases 
was fabricated. They needed an excuse to 
label them pro-communist so now they can 
not easily release these people." Kim told 
the Review that the fact he himself is now 
finally free of sedition charges makes the 
continued detention of political prisoners 
meaningless. 

In, for her part, believes the government 
is reluctant to free the remaining dissidents 
not simply because of their past political ac- 
tivities, but because of what she calls their 
"administrative abilities," or what may be 
better interpreted as proven leadership 
qualities. Asked directly about her hus- 
band's ideological beliefs, she smiled and 
said: "How can you think you are a commu- 
nist when you are living in this country." 

A graduate in economics from Seoul Na- 
tional University, Kim was actively involved 
in organising support for Kim Dae Jung 
when he ran against Park Chung Hee ín the 
1971 presidential election. Sought by police 
for alleged anti-government acts, he went 
underground for much of the rest of the 
decade, working in factories and at the 
Inchon Urban Industrial Mission. In says if 
he was freed, he would probably go into 
active politics. 

RDP president Kim Young Sam says he 
intends taking up the political prisoner 
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issue in concert with the talks on constitu- 
tional reform—a course of action Kim Dae 
Jung also favours. "I think if the RDP 
maintains persistent efforts, we can solve 
most of these cases," he said. Relatives of 
detainees, however, are not relaxing their 
campaign—even if an opposition victory in 
the year-end presidential elections would no 
doubt open most cell doors. 

Many Koreans who have suffered under 
the heavy hand of authoritarian rule are 
equally wary of taking things at face value. 
But given the startling developments so far, 
one part of Kim Keun Tae's evidence now 
makes poignant reading. 

Recalling а broad-shouldered policeman 
who always carried torture tools in his brief- 
case, Kim quoted him as saying before one 
interrogation session: “Our undertaking 
business is about to start. Do you know how 
Lee Jae Mun died? He died when his inter- 
nal organs burst. Now it’s your turn. I'll 
allow you to retaliate after you achieve de- 
mocracy. Then I'll be on the torture rack in- 
stead of you. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. LOUISE N. 
SKAGGS 


HON. IKE SKELTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. SKELTON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding and truly dedi- 
cated public servant, Mrs. Louise N. Skaggs 
of Fort Leonard Wood, MO. Mrs. Skaggs was 
awarded the Decoration for Exceptional Civil- 
ian Service by the Secretary of the Army on 
November 18, 1987. 

Mrs. Skaggs’ citation cited “her exemplary 
professional accomplishments during more 
than 46 years of Federal service have result- 
ed in enhanced civilian payroll service 
throughout the Army and other Federal agen- 
cies and the personal appreciation of employ- 
ees for timely, accurate pay services." 

Mrs. Skaggs is the sole remaining member 
of the original work force that opened Fort 
Leonard Wood back in 1941. Her selfless toil 
and dedication in quiet anonymity is an exam- 
ple for all of us. It gives me tremendous pride 
to represent Mrs. Skaggs here in Washington. 


SCOUTING FOR FOOD GOOD 
TURN 


HON. TOBY ROTH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to rec- 
ognize the laudable efforts of more than 7,500 
Scouts to aid the hungry in northeastern Wis- 
consin. This extraordinary project, appropriate- 
ly named "Scouting for Food Good Turn," 
took more than a year to coordinate, and was 
the largest food collection ever attempted in 
Wisconsin. Scouts joined their parents and 
friends to collect the staggering amount of 
more than one-half of a million cans of food. 
The Scouts dropped off empty bags to homes 
throughout the area, and a week later collect- 
ed the bags which had been filled with food. 
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The National Guard boxed the food and dis- 
tributed it to food pantries which feed the 
hungry. More than 100,000 Wisconsinites do- 
nated goods for the cause. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to point out to my 
colleagues in the Congress these selfless acts 
by the residents of this great State. Wiscon- 
sin, in the heart of the Midwest, is one of the 
most productive agricultural States. Indeed, it 
is common knowledge how much food “Атег- 
ica's Dairyland" produces for the rest of the 
country. However, hunger still exists in Wis- 
consin and today | call the attention of all 
Americans to the magnanimous example that 
these volunteers have set by attempting to 
combat the problem in their own areas. 

The record breaking efforts of these fine 
young Scouts is a deed that sets a standard 
by which all future collections will be judged. 
But, more , it reflects the concern 
of the Scouts to reach out to other youngsters 
their own age. 

As the Thanksgiving holiday draws near, | 
ask my esteemed colleagues to join me in re- 
flecting upon this spirit of generosity exempli- 
fied by the people of my State, and to encour- 
age all Americans to heed this model of vol- 
unteerism. 


A TRIBUTE TO MERLE HUTSON 
HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, today ! rise 
in order to pay tribute to Mr. Merle Hutson, a 
very special resident of my 17th Congression- 


i for 
3 years, and led his team as captain of the 
1931 Heidelberg team. In addition, he played 
on the basketball team for 3 years, 
served as a weight man on track team 
October 11, 1986, was one of gr 
days of Merle Hutson's life, for that was the 
day he was inducted in the Heidelberg Col- 


Crestline High School sports in Crestline, OH 
from 1932 until his retirement in 1953. He won 
11 championships in football and basketball 
during his tenure, and his 1939 football won 
the class-B Ohio State Championship due to 
Mr. Hutson's deft, sublime, and wizardly 
coaching. One of the most amazing testimon- 
ials to his stunning coaching skills is the fact 
that he turned Crestline High School into the 
cradle of coaches, with over 40 of the players 
he tutored going on to be extremely success- 
ful coaches in either high schools or colleges. 
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Merle Hutson certainly deserves every 
honor now coming to him, for his life is a role 
model for coaches everywhere. Merle, | tip my 
hat off to salute your greatness. Thus, it is 
with thanks and special pleasure that | join 
with the residents of the 17th Congressional 
District in paying tribute to the truly amazing 
achievements and very noble and majestic 
character of Mr. Merle Hutson. 


WAIVING HOUSE RULES 


HON. TRENT LOTT 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. LOTT. Mr. Speaker, the House Rules 
Committee is rapidly becoming the ruleless 
committee. This week alone, of the four rules 
we granted for the consideration of bills and 
conference reports, all four waived all points 
of order against consideration. In other words, 
for all we know, each of those measures 
could have violated every rule in the book, in- 
cluding the entire Budget Act, but the Rules 
Committee was saying, “It's okay." 

Mr. Speaker, about 9 years ago, when Con- 
gressman Bolling became chairman of the 
Rules Committee, a conscious policy was in- 
Stituted to avoid blanket waivers of the rules 
in favor of specified waivers. This policy has 
proved extremely useful to Rules Committee 
members, the rest of the House, and to com- 
mittees. 

When our current chairman, Senator 
PEPPER, took over in 1983, he continued to 
observe this policy, and, according to my re- 
search, during his first term as chairman in the 
98th Congress, 1983-84, not once did we 
have a blanket waiver for a bill, a substitute 
made in order as original text, or a conference 
report. In the last Congress, though, such 
blanket waivers comprised 17 percent of all 
rules. And thus far in this Congress, they con- 
stitute 23 percent of all rules. 

Mr. Speaker, | don't think committees have 
become all that more flagrant in their viola- 
tions of rules than before to warrant such a 
heavy reliance on blanket waivers. It's just 
that such rules are easier to draft and explain 
away. In short, we are becoming sloppy and 
lazy, and, in so doing, we will eventually be 
encouraging committees to become so as well 
when it comes to complying with House rules. 

| have therefore today written to Chairman 
PEPPER, urging that we return to our policy of 
specifying waivers in the rules we grant. This 
is the best way Members will know what's in- 
volved with both the rules we report and the 
bills they make in order. And, it is the best 
way to keep committees honest and ensure 
that our rules are honored to the maximum 
extent possible. 

At this point in the RECORD, Mr. Speaker, ! 
will insert my letter to Chairman PEPPER and 
two tables | have prepared on blanket waiv- 
ers. The materials follow: 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE ОР REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 20, 1987. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Several years ago, 
the Rules Committee made a conscious deci- 
sion to avoid waiving all points of order 
against measures, and instead to specify in 
our rules just which House rules and Budget 
Act provisions were being waived. 

As а result of this policy, our Committee 
Members were better prepared to explain 
the potential rules violations that were 
being protected; House Members were con- 
sequently better informed about the neces- 
sity for the rule and problems with the bills 
made in order; and, I think, committees 
were likely to be more careful about not vio- 
lating House rules in drafting their bills and 
reports. 

In reviewing rules granted in the last 
three Congresses, I was pleased to learn 
that none of the 190 rules granted in the 
98th Congress waived all points of order 
against а bill or its consideration, against a 
substitute as original text, or against а con- 
ference report. However, in the 99th Con- 
gress, such waivers comprised 17% of all 
rules, and, in this Congress, amount to 23% 
of the rules reported to date. In fact, in this 
week alone, all four of the rules reported 
waived all points of order against the meas- 
ures involved. (See enclosed tables.) 

I would like to strongly urge that our 
Committee return to our former policy of 
specifying waivers for the benefit of our 
Committee members, the rest of the House, 
and as a deterrent against even more viola- 
tions by committees. While waiving all the 
rules may be easy and convenient on the 
surface, it only glosses over deeper troubles 
that are bound to disrupt surface appear- 
ances and conditions the more the practice 
is relied on. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


TRENT LOTT. 
Enclosures. 
RULES WAIVING ALL POINTS OF ORDER, 98TH TO 100TH 
CONGRESSES 
кін ен 
n. 
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RULES WAIVING ALL POINTS OF ORDER AGAINST 
MEASURES—Continued 


S. 1200 (CR). 
ТН). Res, 738 (CR). 


100th Congress (as of Nov. 19, 1987) 
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1 (CR) denotes conference report. 


ICTA SEEKS BEST BUYS FOR 
EAGLE CONSUMERS 


HON. JOHN HILER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. HILER. Mr. Speaker, during the course 
of the debate on the authorization bill for the 
U.S. Mint on October 13, my friend and 
leader, the chairman of the Consumer Affairs 
and Coinage Subcommittee took the floor to 
express his views on statements made by the 
President of the Industry Council for Tangible 
Assets, Howard Segermark. 

| have known Howard for some years, and | 
respect his judgment about matters relating to 
the coin and precious metals business. He 
does not have the experience that our chair- 
man has when it comes to coin programs, of 
course, but | know he is sincere in his desire 
to see the American Eagle Bullion Program 
succeed. 

ICTA is the Nation's largest association of 
coin dealers and its members provide the 
major source of retail bullion coins to the con- 
sumer. They also provide the major means of 
reselling those coins when a consumer no 
longer wishes to hold them. In this regard, 
ICTA's members and ICTA's president have 
every reason to see a successful—and that 
means equitably administered—Bullion Coin 


A number of arguments that the chairman 
raised have been addressed by Howard Se- 
in a letter sent on November 4. How- 

ard's letter is convincing and reflects the com- 
plexities of the coin markets and the crucial 
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difference between numismatic coins, which 
include commemorative coins, and bullion 
coins. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Segermark's letter to Chairman ANNUNZIO 
be printed in the RECORD at this time. 


INDUSTRY COUNCIL FOR 
TANGIBLE ASSETS, 
Washington, DC, November 4, 1987. 

Hon. FRANK ANNUNZIO, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consumer Af- 
fairs апа Coinage, U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I recently had an op- 
portunity to review the debate in the House 
on the '88 Mint Authorization. I wish to 
send my wholehearted thanks and congratu- 
lations to you for supporting certain revi- 
sions from the initia] Subcommittee ap- 
proved version of the bill. The changes went 
in the ríght dírection toward preserving & 
viable American Eagle coin program. 

I also had an opportunity to review your 
comments on page H8590 of the Congres- 
sional Record and I regret that my repre- 
sentations of our association's members' 
views differ from yours as to the merits of 
the distribution system of the Eagle. I know 
that we share the same goal of а successful 
bullion coin program. Please do not con- 
strue my criticism of some of the analysis 
contained in the report issued by your Sub- 
committee staff as being critical of your 
desire to see the American consumer served. 

In my view, getting the Eagle into the 
hands of the consumer at the lowest possi- 
bie cost is key in making the program a suc- 
cess. Secondly, when the consumer wishes 
to sell an Eagle, making it possible for him 
or her to get the best price possible is also 
key to making the program а success. 

With those basic goals, let me address the 
issues you raised in your statement. 

In paragraph one, you suggest that Mr. 
Bruce Kaplan (former Chairman of ICTA 
апа Senior Vice President of A-Mark Pre- 
cious Metal) and I differ on the merits of 
the present distribution system because of 
allegations made against the distribution 
system used by the Mint in 1986 contained 
in a suit filed by others at A-Mark. 

As you may know, the courts never ruled 
on those allegations, and the suit was with- 
drawn. It is my understanding that the 
Mint's changes in their rules resulted in sev- 
eral additional firms being added to the 
roster of bulk distributors. 

In paragraph five you raise the issue of 
the net worth of the bulk distributors. The 
purpose of net worth requirements is first, 
to make sure that any firm doing business 
with the federal government will be able to 
live up to its commitments and that the gov- 
ernment not be exposed to unnecessary eco- 
nomic risk. 

A related issue is the volume of business 
done by a firm and its maintenance of a 
two-way market, two factors which may 
relate to economic size. These factors are 
important not only to insure that an agency 
of the government is doing business with an 
established, reputable firm, but to make 
sure that the consumer will have a place to 
sell his Eagle at the highest possible price, 
when that time comes. 

Without a number of large firms willing 
to purchase Eagles from dealers or others 
with а surplus of the coins, а consumer 
would likely have to sell his Eagle at the 
melt price of gold. When, for example, the 
American Arts Medallion was being distrib- 
uted through the Post Office, it often sold 
in the secondary market for 80% of the melt 
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price of gold. There was no secondary 
market maker. 

To best serve the consumer, the spread be- 
tween the price paid for the coin and the 
price received for the coin should be as 
small as possible. To do that, a liquid two- 
way market is required. The Mint, certainly, 
can not be in the business of buying back 
the coins. Major firms, then, must do it. 
That is why the present distribution system 
requires bulk purchasers of the coin to 
maintain a two-way market. That is why 
they are usually the bigger firms. 

In paragraph nine you state “The [sic] 
Mr. Segermark claims that nobody expected 
the high initial demand for the coins,” and 
you quote the A-Mark suit in stating, “the 
period immediately following the first offer- 
ing of the American Eagle coins will provide 
а unique opportunity to the gold coin dis- 
tributors. Historically [other gold coins) ex- 
perienced very high sales in the weeks fol- 
lowing the introduction of those coins.” 

The A-Mark statement is not contradicto- 
ry. In fact, ICTA recommended that the 
Mint produce coins in such volume so as to 
avoid any shortage of the coin which could 
result in a higher premium. To prepare a 
recommendation, we surveyed all the ex- 
perts we could. Everyone expected ‘‘very 
high demand” for the coin in the weeks fol- 
lowing introduction. But the industry-wide 
expectation of “very high demand”—which 
the Mint prepared for—and the extraordi- 
nary demand that we witnessed was not an- 
ticipated. 

As you suggest in paragraph eleven (“Рег- 
haps Mr. Segermark needs to consult with 
his membership about the demand for new 
issues of gold coins.'), consulting with our 
membership is exactly what I and my staff 
did. I understand that, in addition, the Mint 
conducted its own survey and came up with 
an estimated demand not far from the one 
ICTA developed. Orders for blanks and 
other needed items for coin production were 
made оп these estimations. Demand 
swamped them. In fact, the Mint acted with 
surprising speed increasing production to 
get more coins out to meet demand. 

Those that infer that the bulk purchasers 
of the gold Eagle can somehow profit ille- 
gally, or set prices for the coins, do a dis- 
service to many honest taxpayers with valu- 
able reputations based on their integrity. 
First, there are legal barriers and effective 
enforcement of laws against such action. 
But, perhaps most graphically, а visit to 
learn the trading system would reveal the 
intense competition that exists in the bul- 
lion coin market today. Prices change con- 
stantly, and margins are often measured in 
cents per coin. At your convenience, ICTA 
would be glad to sponsor & trip for your 
Subcommittee to visit trading rooms of bulk 
distributors—and to visit ICTA members 
who are not bulk distributors. 

In fact, a majority of bulk distributors are 
not members of the Industry Council for 
Tangible Assets. The vast majority of our 
members are small coin dealers who trade 
with the bulk distributors of secondary dis- 
tributors to obtain the Eagles they sell and 
to sell excess Eagles they may take in from 
consumers. In our trade associations, it 
would be the small dealers—the non-bulk 
distributors—which would be hurt most by 
actions which would destroy the secondary 
market, In addition, it would be the small 
dealer—the retailer—which would be hurt 
2 басты the government into competition 

Finally, a word should be said as to the 
Federal government’s ability to provide 
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good retail services to the consumer. We al- 
ready know that the federal government 
can not repurchase Eagles. They can't pro- 
vide that important service to the consumer. 
But what about getting the coin to the con- 
sumer at the lowest price? 

Certainly, it might be possible for the gov- 
ernment to “set” the price consumers can 
buy the coin at, and ignore the real costs to 
the federal government of distributing the 
coin at the retail level. In which case, the 
taxpayer would bear: (1) the cost of arbi- 
traging the constantly fluctuating gold 
market, (2) the inventory costs of coins, (3) 
the cost of additional staff that would be 
necessary to provide security and inventory 
control, (4) the cost of transportation to 
various retail locations, and (5) the cost of 
employee training. In addition, there would 
be a number of retail coin dealers who 
would go out of the business or lay off em- 
ployees, and there would be a commensu- 
rate loss of tax revenues and increased costs 
of social benefits to the unemployed. 

Today, it is possible to buy a single one- 
ounce Eagle coin from a retail dealer ap- 
proximately $30 or 5.7% over the spot price 
of gold. As you know, the bulk distributors 
are able to purchase the one-ounce Eagles 
at 3% over the spot price of gold. The $30 
mark-up covers a multitude of costs, and 
provides dealers with a small profit. 

I’m sure you will agree it is simply not 
possible to honestly attribute all cost of gov- 
ernment retailing of gold coins and sell 
those coins at a 2.7% markup. (I should note 
that for purchases of 5 or more, a mark-up 
of 2% is obtainable.) 

I hope that this information may help 
show that our mutual commitment to de- 
fending the best interests of the consumer is 
being served by the present distribution 
system. 

I hope you and your staff will feel free to 
call on me at any time—we would welcome 
opportunities to provide the views of our 
members and information about the oper- 
ations of coin businesses in America. 

My best. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD SEGERMARK, 
t 


PRESERVING THE MEMORY OF 
ELIZABETH STEINBERG 
THROUGH THE REAUTHORIZA- 
TION OF THE CHILD ABUSE 
PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 
ACT 


HON. MAJOR R. OWENS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. Speaker, the 
cruel fate of 6-year-old Elizabeth Steinberg in 
New York recently has focused sharp atten- 
tion on the plight of literally thousands of chil- 
dren who die or are violently abused at the 
hands of their parents. According to the Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of Child 
Abuse 1,300 children are reported to have 
died in 1986. As we mourn for Elizabeth Stein- 
berg let us continue to pray that the next time 
any child shows signs of the kind of abuse 
that this poor girl suffered, someone some- 
where will be able to avert a potentially tragic 
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Whether the systems of child and family vi- 
olence protection already in place will help us 
in this regard is still very much an open ques- 
tion. As many commentators have observed, 
the Steinberg case illustrated the way the cur- 
rent social service system is stretched beyond 
the limit. Forced to deal with dramatic in- 
creases in child abuse and family violence, it 
is now becoming increasingly apparent that 
communities are faced with huge gaps in 
services. According to a recent report com- 
pleted by the Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families, there has been a 55-per- 
cent increase in children reported as victims 
of child abuse or neglect between 1981 and 
1985, while over the same period resources in 
a majority of States increased by less than 2 
percent. As one expert quoted in a recent arti- 
cle in the New York Times—11-9-87, at- 
tached for the record—many workers have 
caseloads of 60 at a time, so that it becomes 
extremely difficult to provide necessary follow- 
up. 

The same report illustrates the need for 
trained personnel who are skilled in knowing 
when intervention is called for; however, 
agencies are experiencing high degrees of 
staff turnover as low salaries make it impossi- 
ble to attract and keep good workers. Addi- 
tionally the report brings into focus Ms. Nuss- 
baum's status as an abused spouse; her 
plight is shared by thousands of other women 
who take their children with them to shelters 
each year as they fear for the safety of them- 
selves as well as their young. 

Mr. Speaker, as chairman of the Select 
Education Subcommittee who will shortly be 
conferencing with the Senate concerning dif- 
ferences between bills that would reauthorize 
the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment 
Act, it is imperative that we strengthen current 
law and provide needed resources for the 
crisis affecting the abused children and family 
members of our country. We face however a 
great difficulty in making the kind of national 
commitment that is necessary. The source of 
that difficulty is located right here in Washing- 
ton, at the White House. | am attaching for 
the record a letter that was sent to Chairman 
HAWKINS 2 months ago, concerning, among 
other things, the administration's objection to 
the reauthorization of the Family Violence Pre- 
vention and Treatment Act, as well as the ad- 
ministration's recommendation that 50 percent 
be cut from the authorization for the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act. This 
letter graphically illustrates the basic callous- 
ness that underlies the attitude of this admin- 
istration to programs designed to help those 
with the least amount of power in our society. 
No sophisticated manipulation of the media 
can hide the patent lack of compassion for 
the tormented lives of abused children and 
women that this letter reveals. While the costs 
of these programs hardly amounts to a frac- 
tion of the B-1 bomber program, the adminis- 
tration is willing to place in jeopardy the lives 
of children like Elizabeth Steinberg. 

H.R. 1900, which would reauthorize the 
Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act for 
the next 5 years, was reached as the product 
of a bipartisan consensus. It is designed to re- 
spond to the urgent needs experienced by the 
States in the area of child and family violence 
protective service programs. The bill does 
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make a modest attempt at trying to avert the 
possibility that other Elizabeth Steinbergs 
might slip through the system in some specific 
ways: 

First, the legislation proposes that school 
personnel be involved in the early identifica- 
tion of child abuse, and generally strengthens 
prevention efforts. 

Second, an amendment to the Family Vio- 
lence Prevention and Treatment Act would set 
up a demonstration program to allow a bat- 
tered spouse to be given some clear alterna- 
tives to pressing charges against her hus- 
band. Such alternatives might include being 
notified of counseling and other services avail- 
able in the community. When the police were 
called to the Steinberg home Ms. Nussbaum 
— not to file charges against her hus- 

Third, the reorganized National Center on 
Child Abuse and Neglect [NCCAN] would spe- 
cifically include grant funding for prevention 
efforts focused on the prevention of alcohol 
and drug abuse. There is evidence that drug 
use may have been a factor in the Steinberg 
case. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1900 provides 
the groundwork for a positive response to the 
tragedy of child abuse and family violence in 
this country. The administration must face the 
reality that the American people will not toler- 
ate a move backward on these issues that are 
so fundamental to our society. How many 
more children will have to experience brutal 
deaths before this administration realizes this 
basic point? 

(From the New York Times, Nov. 9, 1987] 


Many CHILD-ABUSE DEATHS CoME IN CASES 
WHERE Risk Is Known 


(By Mark A. Uhlig) 


When she was fatally beaten one week 
ago, 6-year-old Elizabeth Steinberg was no 
stranger to New York City social workers. 
Over four years, they had twice visited her 
home to investigate reports of possible mis- 
treatment and had at least once inspected 
her body for bruises and other signs of 
abuse. 

But despite such early hints of trouble, 
the scrutiny and attention of city officials 
was not enough to save Elizabeth’s life. And 
experts say hers is not an isolated case. Of 
the estimated 2,000 to 5,000 deaths that 
result nationwide each year from child 
abuse, 25 to 50 percent occur in families 
that have already been singled out as high- 
risk cases. 

The failure of the authorities to protect 
high-risk children has raised deep concern 
and frustration among child-abuse experts, 
who note that the number of fatal child- 
abuse cases across the United States in- 
creased by more than 23 percent in 1986. 
And it is a particularly sensitive issue in 
New York City, which was censured by the 
State Social Services Department in 1984 
for giving inadequate attention to high-risk 
child-abuse cases. 

“The families where deaths occur tend to 
be families that are known to have prob- 
lems,” said Anne H. Cohn, executive direc- 
tor of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Child Abuse, a private advocacy 
group that tracks abuse reports. “When the 
children die, it doesn’t come as a surprise.” 

In assessing the weaknesses of the exist- 
ing child protection network, professionals 
point to a number of common concerns, 
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ranging from inadequate manpower and 
funds to poor coordination of the services 
now in place. But there also remain key 
areas of disagreement about where child 
protection ends and rights to family privacy 
begin. And researchers continue to be 
handicapped by a lack of reliable nation- 
wide statistics on the causes and cures of a 
problem that is by nature complex and 
often hidden from public view. 

According to professionals familiar with 
the system, the single greatest source of 
problems in current child-protection efforts 
is a shortage of skilled, experienced case- 
workers. 

“Special Services for Children is strug- 
gling to do a mammoth job with adequate 
resources,” one social worker said, referring 
to the agency that investigates child-abuse 
cases іп New York City. “They have turnov- 
er and turnover and turnover of personnel. 
A worker can be assigned to do an investiga- 
tion, and before it reaches the 90-day limit 
you could have three different workers who 
have been responsible for it.” 

“You'll see workers with caseloads of 60 
families at a time,” Ms. Cohn said. “Сап you 
imagine? You can barely get them all on the 
phone in a given week, let alone provide 
them with counseling.” 

The shortage of manpower not only limits 
the attention that can be paid to any given 
case, experts say, but also fosters an atmos- 
phere of haste and credulity in a realm 
where patience and skepticism are vital. 

“There is just too much of tendency to 
accept explanations or justifications offered 
by the parent,” said Nanette Dembitz, a 
former Family Court judge in New York 
City who headed a recent study of the city’s 
child-protection system. “We need to find 
ways to overcome a degree of inertia, or 
burnout, or feeling snowed under with 
work—the various reactions that diminish 
the zest of a worker to explore a situation 
sufficiently." 

"Another common criticism that seemed 
to us borne out," Ms. Dembitz said, “was 
that the level of supervision of the worker 
has to be more diligent. It's important to re- 
member that it's a supervisor's function to 
be the one who says, 'Hold on а minute— 
how can you believe that such and such ac- 
tually happened?' " 

ESTABLISHING A DIALOGUE 


One recommendation made by Ms. Dem- 
bitz’s group was that social workers be re- 
quired to report back to the individuals who 
first reported a suspected case of child 
abuse, in order to establish what she termed 
“a dialogue rather than simply receiving а 
report and disposing of it." 

But that idea, like many other attempts to 
strengthen the  child-abuse reporting 
system, has drawn fire from those who con- 
tend that it invites misuse. 

“You can't take a family's case back and 
discuss it with a disgruntled neighbor who 
may have an ax to grind," argued Donna 
Santarsiero, executive director of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Community Service, a 
private volunteer organization that provides 
abuse-prevention services on contract to the 
city government. 

DEBATE AND DISAGREEMENT 


Another major area of debate and dis- 
agreement centers on the proper way to co- 
ordinate the various city services that may 
be in a position to identify potential child 
abusers and shape their behavior. 

Often, some experts say, officials in one 
branch of the social-welfare network—such 
as income-maintenance programs, educa- 
tional services and even sports activities— 
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will see signs of possible child abuse or ne- 
glect but will not have the knowledge or in- 
centive to act on their suspicions. 

“We stand behind the guise of not want- 
ing to interfere in people's lives—how they 
raise their kids or treat their loved ones," 
said Minna Shulman, director of training 
programs on domestic violence for the Vic- 
tims Services Agency, а private nonprofit 
agency founded in New York City in 1978. 
“We don't pick up on signs or take action.” 

Many child-welfare professionals tend to 
stress, in particular, the relationships be- 
tween child abuse and reports of other 
forms of domestic violence that for bureau- 
cratic reasons do not trigger the same kind 
of mandatory investigations required in re- 
ports specifying child abuse. A prominent 
example is wife beating, which is ordinarily 
reported as а routine policy matter, outside 
the child-welfare network. 

AN "INCREDIBLE" HOLE 

There's an incredible systemic hole be- 
tween wife abuse and child abuse," said 
Susan Scheechter, the author of “Women 
and Male Violence." “Опе protects kids 
better by protecting their mothers." 

Similar considerations apply in drug 
abuse, which many experts believe is a key 
factor behind recent increases in child- 
abuse cases. 

The problems of interagency coordination 
can persist after а family has been identi- 
fied as having a high risk of abuse—or even 
after a criminal act of child abuse has been 
committed. 

Social workers often resent the intrusion 
of the police and prosecutors, whom they 
see as a threat to their efforts to hold fami- 
lies together and counsel potential abusers. 

POOR COOPERATION 

On similar grounds, medical professionals 
often oppose the presence of police investi- 
gators and other outsiders at hospitals, as- 
serting that their actions can disrupt efforts 
at treatment and can frighten patients. And 
police and other law-enforcement officials 
say poor cooperation from doctors and 
social workers causes them to lose criminal 
cases against chíld abusers. 

Fostering greater cooperation between 
such important parts of the child-protection 
system has now become a priority in many 
communities. 

"One of the real downfalls of the system 
now is that when we identify а family, we 
rarely do & thorough assessment of what 
that family needs," Ms. Cohn said. 

"If you have just а social worker looking 
at that family," she said, "they can't take 
into account some of the psychiatric or 
medical or educational problems that the 
family may be facing. It's only when those 
different professions work together that 
you get a really complete understanding.” 


THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, September 17, 1987. 

Hon. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: We take this oppor- 
tunity to inform you of the department’s 
views on H.R. 1900, the “Child Abuse Pre- 
vention, Adoption, and Family Services Act 
of 1987”. The bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 8, 1987. 

The bill extends authorizations of appro- 
priations for programs under the Child 
Abuse Prevention and Treatment Act (Child 
Abuse Act), title II of the Child Abuse Pre- 
vention and Treatment and Adoption 
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Reform Act of 1978 (Adoption Opportuni- 
ties Act), and the Family Violence Preven- 
tion and Services Act (Family Violence Act), 
and makes other amendments to these au- 
thorities. 

In summary, we strongly support the re- 
authorization of the Child Abuse and Adop- 
tion Opportunities Acts, which continue to 
provide national support for increasing 
public awareness of child abuse and neglect 
and for promoting the adoption of children 
with special needs. In addition, we recognize 
that many improvements were made in the 
bill during House consideration. Neverthe- 
less, we have reluctantly concluded that we 
would have to recommend that the Presi- 
dent not approve the bill as currently draft- 
ed. We are prepared to work with the Con- 
gress to improve the bill, and are hopeful 
that we can develop a bill acceptable to both 
the Administration and the Congress. 

Our most serious objections are to amend- 
ments made by the bill concerning the time- 
table for grant awards, the peer review proc- 
ess for grant applications, and the composi- 
tion and functions of the proposed Advisory 
Board and Interagency Task Force on Child 
Abuse and Neglect. These amendments, 
which would severely impede the effective 
administration of programs under the Child 
Abuse Act, and the excessive authorizations 
of appropriations, force us to oppose enact- 
ment of the bill. 

In addition, we oppose the reauthorization 
of the Family Violence Act. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. STEVE 
RAYNOR 


HON. HOWARD L. BERMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 20, 1987 


Mr. BERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to an outstanding member of my 
community, Mr. Steve Raynor. | ask my col- 
leagues to join me in honoring Steve who has 
served for the past year as the president of 
the San Fernando Board of Realtors. Steve 
will be honored for his service to the board at 
their annual recognition breakfast on Decem- 
ber 4. 

Under Steve's strong leadership, the San 
Fernando Board of Realtors has grown signifi- 
cantly during the past year and now boasts a 
membership of 8,600. Steve has helped to im- 
prove the public image of realtors and of the 
board through weekly columns in the local 
media. Steve has also overseen the develop- 


effort to further communicate with the public. 

During the past year, the San Fernando 
Board of Realtors has been active in 
number of projects. The Board implemented 
video listing service which is the 


Thon, the Golf-Tennis Tournament 
BORPAC Auction were more successful than 
any previous year. 

It is my pleasure to join with my colleagues 
and the San Fernando Board of Realtors to 
pay tribute to Steve Raynor, whose work and 

ip have benefited not only the board, 
but also the entire San Fernando community. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, November 30, 1987 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. FOLEY]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 25, 1987. 

I hereby designate the Honorable THomas 
S. FoLEY to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Monday, November 30, 1987. 

JIM WRIGHT, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Grant us the wisdom, O gracious 
God, to discover those moments in life 
of quiet reflection and prayer. We 
thank You for Your gifts through 
which we can listen to Your voice, we 
can hear Your Word and be led by 
Your spirit. May we know those spe- 
cial moments, O God, when we can 
move away from the busy actions of 
living and grasp the stillness of Your 
presence and be renewed by the hopes 
&nd promises that You have given. 
This we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day's proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. i 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 24, 1987. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in clause 5 of rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
the Clerk received at 10:59 a.m. on Monday, 
November 23, 1987 the following message 
from the Secretary of the Senate: That the 
Senate passed S. 1475; agreed to House 
amendments to S. 1822; and agreed with 
amendments to House amendment to 
Senate amendment to H.R. 3483. 


With great respect, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FOLEY). The Chair desires to announce 
that pursuant to clause 4 of rule I, the 
Speaker signed the following enrolled 
bill on Friday, November 20, 1987: 

S. 1452. An act to extend and amend the 
authorization of appropriations for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and for 
other purposes. 

And the Speaker signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bills on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1987: 

H.R. 148. An act to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan as wil- 
derness, and for other р ; and 

S. 1822. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, and other provisions of law re- 
lating to sentencing for criminal offenses. 

And the Speaker signed the follow- 
ing enrolled bill on Wednesday, No- 
vember 25, 1987: 

Н.Н. 1748. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of De- 
fense, for military construction, and for de- 
fense activities in the Department of 
Energy, to prescribe personnel strengths for 
each fiscal year for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 25, 1987. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in clause 5 of rule III of the 
Rules of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
I have the honor to transmit sealed enve- 
lopes received from the White House as fol- 
lows: 

(1) At 7:52 p.m. on Friday, November 20, 
1987 and said to contain a message from the 
President whereby he transmits a report of 
the Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget and a copy of the final seques- 
ter order of the President under the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Reaffirmation Act of 1987; and 

(2) At 4:45 p.m. on Tuesday, November 24, 
1987 and said to contain a message from the 
President whereby he transmits the report 
proposing alternative sequestration reduc- 
tions for the Department of Defense for 
Fiscal Year 1988, together with a proposed 


joint resolution that provides for adoption 
of the report. 
With great respect, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD К. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF 
OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND 
BUDGET AND FINAL SEQUES- 
TER ORDER OF PRESIDENT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 100-138) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Union 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
жт today, Monday, November 

Ў ә 


REPORT PROPOSING ALTERNA- 
TIVE SEQUESTRATION REDUC- 
TIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1988—MESSAGE 


STATES (H. DOC. NO. 100-139) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to 
be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of today, Monday, November 
30, 1987.) 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sxaccs) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives: 


WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 23, 1987. 
Hon. Jim WRIGHT, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: I have previously noti- 
fied you of the receipt of subpoenas issued 
by the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. After con- 
sultation with the General Counsel to the 
Clerk, pursuant to Rule L(50) of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives, I have de- 
termined that compliance with the subpoe- 
nas would be consistent with the privileges 
and precedents of the House. 


О This symbol represents the time of day during the House proceedings, e.g., ГІ 1407 is 2:07 p.m. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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With great respect, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD К. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 23, 1987. 
Hon. Int WRIGHT, 


Speaker, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: This is to notify you, 
pursuant to Rule L(50) of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives, that I have been 
served with subpoenas issued by the United 
States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. After consultation with 
my General Counsel, I will notify you of my 
determinations as required by the House 
Rule. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


THE TRAGEDY OF HAITI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from North Dakota (Mr. 
DORGAN] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to express my 
profound disappointment at the trage- 
dy that occurred in Haiti yesterday. 
Haiti is a country in our hemisphere 
that is about as close to Washington, 
DC, as my congressional district is to 
Washington, DC. It is one of the poor- 
est countries, perhaps the poorest 
country in our hemisphere. 

Several months ago I was in Haiti 
апа as part of а Select Hunger Com- 
mittee delegation I was struck by the 
most gripping, wrenching poverty that 
I have ever witnessed anywhere on 
Earth. 

You cannot help but understand 
that when you land at the airport at 
Port-au-Prince and see the adjacent 
slum area of Cite-Soleil, 150,000 people 
living in the most desperate kinds of 
conditions. 

Understand the paradox in this 
world: we live in а country where our 
grain bins bulge, while Haitians are 
starving. We have what is called a sur- 
plus and somehow our food production 
by some is considered a liability, and 
yet in Haiti, not many miles away, 
people live in this desperate kind of 
poverty, hungry, sick, and in desperate 
need of education. 

After suffering through the Duva- 
liers, the Papa Doc and Baby Doc re- 
gimes, the people of Haiti were finally 
promised an election. These are а 
proud people who desperately want to 
experience democracy. Yesterday was 
scheduled an election in Haiti. For rea- 
sons that I do not quite understand, 
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whether it is General Namphy or 
whether it is the military or the Ton- 
Топ Macoutes, for reasons I do not 
quite understand, that election was 
not able to be held because of the vio- 
lence around the country of Haiti. 

President Reagan yesterday sus- 
pended nonhumanitarian aid to Haiti, 
and I support that move. I think we 
have no choice. There is very little 
military aid going to Haiti, but what 
little military aid has gone has been 
suspended by the President and again 
I think the President made the right 
choice. 

But our task now is to analyze what 
can we do to help the people of Haiti. 
If all the Members of Congress and if 
in fact all the American people could 
go to Haiti and see the patient people, 
& poor but very proud people, who des- 
perately want a taste of democracy, 
who were looking forward very much 
to this election, they would want to 
help them. What is it we in America 
can now do to put the election back on 
track? 

They did adopt a new constitution in 
Haiti. They were moving to elections 
scheduled yesterday. Now that is off 
the track. 

What can we do to help? A couple 
thoughts have come to mind. No. 1, we 
ought to try to give whatever aid we 
can, humanitarian aid, to address the 
problems of Haiti. 

No. 2, I would hope that the admin- 
istration and the leaders of Congress 
could work with other institutions 
here and around the world to see what 
we can do to help promote democracy 
in Haiti. 

Specifically, for example, the Orga- 
nization of American States [OAS], 
perhaps there is something that can 
be done within the structure of the 
OAS to put together some type of а 
team that could supervise elections in 
Haiti. Perhaps, although I think it is 
probably unprecedented, the United 
Nations might play a role. 

Somehow, we, the administration 
and Congress, must attempt to try to 
find а way to give the Haitian people 
the democracy they pray for. 
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Again, if you could walk up and 
down the streets and the rural commu- 
nities of Haiti or walk up and down 
the streets of Port-au-Prince, you 
would understand the dream of de- 
mocracy is а very real dream in the 
hearts and minds of those people. In 
fact, men and women went to the polls 
and risked their lives. Presidential can- 
didates were shot in front of the police 
station in Port-au-Prince and killed 
risking their lives for democracy. They 
care that much about democracy, they 
care that much about their opportuni- 
ty for their future. 

I hope we as good neighbors and as 
American neighbors in this hemi- 
sphere will exhibit the same care. 
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Again, I am disappointed by what hap- 
pened yesterday. I think it is а trage- 
dy, а tragedy for the Haitian people, 
but I hope all of us who are neighbors 
of those Haitian people can now work 
together and see what we can do to 
put this back on track and give the 
Haitian people the opportunity for a 
democratic government in Haiti. 


IMPEACHMENT OF RONALD 
REAGAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
guess this is a continuation of the dis- 
cussions that up to the last day we 
were in session before the Thanksgiv- 
ing break I referred to as the impeach- 
ment discussions of Ronald W. 
Reagan, based on the impeachment 
resolution I introduced last March 5. 

As I said earlier, it was not anything 
that I circulated; any “Dear Col- 
league” letters or requests for cospon- 
sorship. I seldom ever have, except in 
those matters such as resolutions 
marking a special event where today’s 
rules call for the cosignature of about 
220 of our colleagues. But also, I had 
no press releases. I seldom do, because 
my reason and motivation that led to 
the introduction of House Joint Reso- 
lution 111 was the result of over 1 
year’s careful evaluation and assess- 
ment of President Ronald Reagan in 
his role as both the chief administra- 
tor charged by the Constitution to 
faithfully execute the laws, and as 
Commander in Chief. 

Over this period of time I had made 
such an assessment that the decision 
was irrevocable that it would be neces- 
sary in order to uphold a constitution- 
al responsibility of the first branch of 
Government, the U.S. Congress, and 
particularly the House of Representa- 
tives where the Constitution provides 
impeachment resolutions should be 
initiated. However, with the advent of 
November 11 last year, 1986, and the 
President’s admission on national tele- 
vision that he had specifically violated 
specific statutes, laws of our land, and 
added to the violations of laws when 
on the occasion of the invasion of Gre- 
nada where the President not only vio- 
lated some of our domestic laws but 
violated three of our solemn interna- 
tional treaties, two which we had initi- 
ated, and which constitute the corpus 
of law. Treaties under the Constitu- 
tion, once approved by the Senate, are 
given the status of the codignity of 
statutory enactment. They are laws of 
the land. 

So in studying and evaluating, even 
though in the context of the environ- 
ment that has prevailed here until 
very recently, it seemed quixotic, it 
seemed as if it were a sort of bombas- 
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tic, flamboyant type of action. But in 
my 35 years of experience as an elec- 
tive representative, first to the local 
city legislative body, then 5 years in 
the State Senate of the State of 
Texas, and for the past 26 years a 
Member of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have never once ever used 
levity or frivolity in the consideration, 
introduction, or deliberation of any of 
the legislative processes. For one 
thing, I am too much in reverence and 
reverential respect for these great 
processes of freedom, the likes of 
which exist nowhere else, even in the 
mother country, where we attribute 
the cradle or foundation of our liber- 
ties. 

As I reminded my colleagues as on 
the occasion during the Vietnam war, 
and then more recently on the occa- 
sion of the British war in the Falk- 
lands, I have always pointed out that 
Britain or England does not have a 
first amendment. This, I think, is a 
most significant difference. As a 
matter of fact, I will say that the terri- 
ble, bloody strife, ceaseless almost in 
Northern Ireland would perhaps have 
been abbreviated long ago if Great 
Britain did have a first amendment. 

So we must keep in mind that even 
though we have lived here at a time 
when we had a so-called charismatic, 
exceedingly popular image of a Presi- 
dent, the facts were that his actions 
were violative of the processes. They 
were violative of the Constitution. So 
President Reagan had ended up in 
being a President that has done every- 
thing that America has been against, 
all through its history. It has attempted 
assassination of foreign, unpopular, 
and hateful figures and foreign leaders 
as he did when he ordered the bomb- 
ing for the express purpose of doing 
that of Tripoli in Libya. He has issued 
Executive orders that have curtailed 
and abridged our liberties, invoking 
the Espionage Act of 1917, for exam- 
ple. The residual delegation of consti- 
tutional powers that the Congress 
gave the President at the time of 
World War I through the Espionage 
Act of 1917, some of which have not 
been recalled by the Congress, has 
been used by the President with very 
little or no public comment or notice, 
the latest being the issuance of the 
embargo against the Nicaraguan 
people and government in May 1985 
when he unilaterally invoked, but 
which no Member of Congress, as far 
as I know, noticed that in order for 
the President to declare an embargo, 
he first had to make the finding, an 
executive finding, that Nicaragua was 
an immediate, a clear and a present 
danger to our national security. This is 
what triggers off that part of the Espi- 
onage Act of 1917. 

This is why in our long travails in 
the so-called postwar period of these 
twilight wars, Presidential wars, if you 
please, where there is no declaration 
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of war, as mandated by the Constitu- 
tion, and the Constitution says clearly 
and emphatically and unmistakably 
that only the Congress shall declare 
war. So when you do not have that 
legal, constitutional framework of ref- 
erence in time of hot shooting conflict, 
many forces come into play that will 
militate against the Commander in 
Chief’s actions in waging war. I think 
that after our more painful incursion 
and experience in Southeast Asia that 
it should have been clear, emphatical- 
ly clear that what some of us had been 
saying, and again I take no pride in 
telling you I was the only voice, but 
the record will show that I was. All 
during that conflict in the 1960’s and 
up to the extension of the Draft Act of 
1971 I was the lone voice that was pro- 
testing the exercise of power by a 
President compelling and conscripting 
an unwilling American to serve outside 
of the continental United States in an 
undeclared war. This is the still unre- 
solved constitutional crisis that the 
American people have refused to con- 
front, and the only way they can is 
through their elected Representatives. 

So this in effect is saying the elected 
Representatives have not wanted to, 
and I dare say that it is something 
that needs our attention, and which I 
know it is fruitless to raise at this 
point because the theory is that there 
is no ongoing draft, and so therefore, 
there is no problem. But the President 
has the residual powers even in that, 
and since it was never called into ques- 
tion since the enactment of the first 
peacetime Draft Act in 1941, which 
passed by one vote, and that one vote 
came only after a clause had been 
placed in that law that simply said 
that no American, notwithstanding 
any of the provisions hereabove, shall 
be compelled to serve against his will 
outside of the continental United 
States, unless declaration of war or ex- 
pressly provided so by the Congress. 
With the advent and the declaration 
on December 8, 1941, of war by Con- 
gress, that was lost sight of. What we 
have not caught up with is with the 
march of time and the changing world, 
and that World War II really has not 
been settled, and that even though we 
have had a lull, with the exception of 
the sequella wars such as Vietnam and 
Korea, that we really have not faced 
this dilemma. 

This is the reason why in 1917 as a 
result of the Espionage Act, labor 
leaders such as Eugene versus Debbs 
were arrested and imprisoned. Why, 
because they were guilty of espionage, 
not because they were criticizing the 
war, and they were put in the peniten- 
tiary. About 1,111 Americans were ar- 
rested under that act during the first 
World War, but of those 1,111 only 
about 11 were really charged with any- 
thing having to do with so-called espi- 
onage. 
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So in Vietnam what we took as 
something that was in the nature of 
our constitutional privileges, such as 
demonstrations and the like, would 
never have been possible in time of 
war. But we were at war, there were 
Americans dying. In fact, 55,000 died 
in Vietnam. Some did, some did not. 
Some were chosen, some were not. 

How in the world, I said repeatedly 
on this House floor, time after time, it 
is all in the Recorp, it is not some- 
thing I am saying now in hindsight, 
how in the world could any country at 
any time, even during the Roman im- 
perial era, Rome would not allow 
slaves as soldiers, and they would not 
draft slaves. Britain at the height of 
its imperial might never had draftees, 
cockneys drafted to go fight in India. 
They had professionals. Why did not 
the French have conscripts in Indo- 
china, in Vietnam? At the fall of Dien 
Bien Phu, most of the troops were 
Foreign Legion volunteers, or merce- 
naries, West German professional sol- 
diers, some American professional sol- 
diers of fortune, some European, some 
from India, some from Asia itself. But 
not one conscripted Frenchman, be- 
cause the French Parliament forbade 
the drafting of any French citizen to 
go anywhere, compelled by the govern- 
ment to serve in a military sense 
except in French territories, and of 
course Indochina was not. 
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So that we try to do that which no 
country in mankind’s history has done 
and failed because it divided the coun- 
try. And at the root of it, I am con- 
vinced as I was in the sixties, that it is 
that inability of us to see that. once 
giving the power to one man, be he a 
President, be he a legislator, be he 
anybody, to compel an American to go 
fight somewhere in an undeclared war 
that we, in effect, had no liberties and 
that we, in effect, had reached that 
point which the men who wrote the 
Constitution feared the most. 

This is the reason why they waited 
so long in establishing the office of 
the Presidency which at first during 
the constitutional discussions they 
called the “Chief Magistrate’, not 
President, and they limited him and 
made it a coordinate branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

So that today I want to continue 
where I left off on that last day of the 
session before we went off on the 
Thanksgiving Day break, that week. 
On that day I took the floor and I re- 
ferred to the fact that, as everybody 
was rushing out pellmell to go home, 
understandably, that there were broil- 
ing, churning, events that were going 
to confront us, if not inundate us, be- 
ginning to take place mostly south of 
the border. And that is those things 
happening, and which will impact 
upon us adversely, unfortunately, are 
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the direct result of abdication of lead- 
ership on the part of our executive 
branch. I consider this one of the rea- 
sons why President Reagan’s abysmal 
failure to settle an administration—it 
is in open chaos now, there are a 
couple of vacancies of the Cabinet 
itself—but it never has been settled 
&nd no orderly coordination of the 
Cabinet was ever achieved from the 
very beginning, and the disarray was 
obvious when, during the first week, if 
not the second week that the Presi- 
dent, after he was sworn in and an- 
nounced his Cabinet, Secretary of 
State Haig came out denouncing, in 
fact the newspapers said that they 
picked up the phone and called the 
Prime Minister of England, the then 
French leader D'Estaing, and the then 
German leader Helmut Schmidt to 
advise them that Secretary Weinberg- 
er, who had just come out and said 
that the United States was not only 
going to develop the neutron bomb, 
but it was going to deploy it, and this 
scared every European that you could 
point to; so General Haig picks up the 
phone, calls and says, “Hey look, the 
Secretary of Defense doesn't speak for 
the policy of this Government. I am 
the Secretary of State and I have cer- 
tainly not approved any such policy." 

What did President Reagan do? This 
was an obvious disarray between the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Defense. He grinned. 

But now this is not the first time, in 
all fairness. I said the same thing 
&bout President James Carter. I said 
that he never had settled any real ad- 
ministration, and I said that he too 
from the very beginning revealed fatal 
flaws. And I spoke about them at that 
time. 

It caused some of the loyal support- 
ers of the party that I come from to 
criticize me. However, I said the same 
thing when Gerald Ford—of course, 
Gerald Ford never had much of à 
chance to settle an administration and 
he never did, did not really complete 
his own Cabinet. 

But even before that, the disarray 
was obvious with President Nixon 
where his Secretary of State Kissinger 
was so distrustful that somebody—and 
he never said whom but it was com- 
monly discussed that it was the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at Chairman Admiral 
Moorer, who not only distrusted but 
disliked Secretary of State Kissinger; 
in fact, he said on more than one occa- 
sion that Kissinger was а tool of 
Soviet Russia and that he was wit- 
tingly or unwittingly a tool of commu- 
nism. Leaks began to happen. Kissin- 
ger was so distrustful of his own 
White House comrades and the CIA 
апа the so-called Security Council 
that he called on the Navy and the 
Navy intelligence to give him intelli- 
gence protection. And of course the 
White House was pressured and in the 
autumn of 1972 formed what later was 
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called the plumbers or the White 
House security team. 

And it brought in such questionable 
individuals as E. Howard Hunt, 
Gordon Liddy, James McCord. Every 
one of them were still CIA agents even 
though they were on paper supposed 
to have been retired. 

It was in that period of time that 
they were concocting, taking what 
they had been used to doing outside of 
the United States against foreign lead- 
ers, executive action; that is knock 
them out, assassinate. And it reached 
such preposterous proportions—and I 
have repeatedly said that since the 
Congress failed to follow through to 
look into and evaluate the fact that 
the CIA was totally out of control, 
even within the CIA itself there are 
closets and closet groups that are 
working on their own—the Office of 
Security, OES within CIA, for in- 
stance, was even eavesdropping on the 
Director when he had a meeting in a 
downtown hotel with a columnist, 
Jack Anderson, who became suspect in 
December 1972. 

So they hauled themselves up, this 
group of plumbers, into the Executive 
Building across the street from the 
White House. And Gordon Liddy says, 
“Well, I'll tell you what, why don't we 
call that expert over in the CIA who 
has developed all kinds of potions and 
tuna that will take care of the situa- 
tion?” 

Who was the target? A foreign 
agent? Foreign enemy? No, an Ameri- 
can citizen, to wit, Jack Anderson, a 
columnist who was suspected of 
having printed some information that 
he must have gotten through a leak, 
rightly or wrongly. They called in this 
individual who also was supposed to 
have been retired from the CIA. He re- 
ports, “Well, hey wait a while. I don’t 
want to have anything to do with that. 
If you really want to embarrass the 
guy, yes, we have something, if you 
can find a way to administer it to him 
say an hour before he addresses a 
speech at the Press Club, in the 
middle of his speech he will be a jib- 
bering idiot. And that will discredit 
him.” 

Gordon Liddy said, “That is not 
enough; no, sir. Listen we ought to be 
able to find out, does he jog in George- 
town where he lives? What are his 
habits? You can find a truck to come 
around at the right time.” This is im- 
possible to believe today, but it hap- 
pened here in America. And the 
reason it happened here in America is 
that we had Americans that had been 
totally unrestrained, unaccountable to 
anybody, the President, CIA Director, 
much less the Congress. The Congress 
created in the National Security Act of 
1947 this institution known as the 
CIA. It limited its powers. By law the 
CIA is limited. It is against the law for 
it to have done what it did in 1972 and 
1973 because finally in January of 
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1973 the CIA delegated 12 agents to 
run around-the-clock surveillance of 
the Jack Anderson home in George- 
town. 

They kept it up until April. 

Now that was in direct violation of 
у А limiting the powers of the 

After all, if we have reached the 
point, because of our obsession and 
our slavery to so-called security that 
we allow the emergency in our govern- 
mental setup of a special class who 
shall, shall account to nobody, who 
shall be masters as well as rulers and 
who, in effect, will be shaping the 
policy in the external world of our 
Government, then what have we got 
left? 

I say we have canceled and abrogat- 
ed the Constitution. This has hap- 
pened again. Certainly the revelations, 
if they were not startling in nature, 
they were after you give a careful 
reading to the report just issued 2% 
weeks ago by the so-called bicameral 
Committee on the Iran-Contra scan- 
dal. 

But my goodness, that is just some- 
thing that you can say affects a 
remote situation, beyond the ken of 
even the average Congressman who is 
prohibited from knowing by express 
rule, even, the amount that the Con- 
gress appropriates for the CIA; that is 
totally unknown. 

I dare say there is not one Member 
of this Congress that knows the sum 
total of moneys that the CIA can call 
upon for whatever purpose it or the 
President decides. And I think that is 
bad. But then who dares bell the cat? 
If we do not hold the Chief Executive 
responsible, then who is? If the Con- 
gress fails and abdicates that trust and 
responsibility that the Constitution 
places on its shoulders, to ride herd, to 
oversight and zealously guard and 
compel the faithful discharge of the 
Presidential oath, then the American 
people are stripped naked and in 
danger of gradual but inevitable loss 
of their freedoms and basic liberties. 

Those are the basic overall conclu- 
sions. However, as I said the last day 
as everybody was leaving this place to 
go home or someplace for Thanksgiv- 
ing, I said in the meanwhile things are 
going to be developing, and they may 
make the headlines or they may not. 
Well they did. In fact, some papers 
did, some papers did not. And some 
papers placed the news on the busi- 
ness page; some others did not, they 
put it on page 2. One or two of the 
Texas newspapers put it on page 1. 
And that was the final report or com- 
munique of the eight, so-called, Latin 
American Presidents, of the chief 
countries in Latin America, Mexico, 
Argentina, Venezuela, and the like. 
And I will say to my colleagues it 
would have been unthinkable during 
the regime of President Johnson, 
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President Kennedy, who took the lead, 
did not wait, much less such seminal 
progressive enlightened administra- 
tions such as Franklin Roosevelt’s and 
the founding of the so-called Good 
Neighbor Policy. All of that is wrecked 
because out of that came the forma- 
tion of the Organization of American 
States. 

Now I have never gone around and 
pretended to be an expert because I do 
not pretend that which I am not. But 
being that I also have been charged 
with knowledge, because not only the 
environment out of which I have 
come, but the geographical situation 
of my district, of things that I can see 
clearly are overlooked or not consid- 
ered or are totally unaware to the 
leadership in our country, both in the 
Congress, the executive branch or any 
other visible place, even including the 
press. The communique as it was brief- 
ly summarized said two very disturb- 
ing things. 
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But as I have said before, that the 
floodgates were now open because this 
President had abdicated leadership, 
either through inability and ignorance 
or just plain incompetence, I do not 
know which, and it makes no differ- 
ence. The result is the same. 

When the Arias plan was put togeth- 
er, the so-called Arias plan was put to- 
gether by the Central American coun- 
tries, they did so mostly in defiance of 
the United States and then in open de- 
fiance of the United States, because 
the bankruptcy and the total failure 
of the Reagan approach since 1981 has 
been abundantly clear to every nation, 
even every one of the nations that 
share the Western Hemisphere with 
us, from Canada to Argentina. 

I have been reporting this, but my 
first remarks on the House floor with 
respect to Central America specifical- 
ly, and Latin America generally, and 
as I said then, not that I was an 
expert, were not at a time when Presi- 
dent Reagan was President. It was the 
last year of President Jimmy Carter, 
and in fact it was on April 1, 1980, the 
record will show what I said. I pointed 
out that the United States was losing 
fast the last meager vestiges of lever- 
age of leadership in the New World, 
that it was ignoring, sidetracking 
mechanisms, such as the Organization 
of American States, the OAS. 

Now, in 1966, July 1, the OAS select- 
ed me as one of the many observers to 
go to Santo Domingo and oversee the 
Santo Domingo election and the elec- 
toral processes there. 

I came back. I made a report. It is 
nothing that I felt qualified me as an 
expert in any way whatsoever, because 
I am cognizant and knowledgeable of 
the history. I know that rather than 
the simplistic view that seems to pre- 
dominate in our country, it is a compli- 
cated, highly interesting, absorbing, 
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and a very cosmopolitan issue. Santo 
Domingo by no means, even though it 
had its individual history, and by way 
of parenthesis I will tell my colleagues 
on the record that one of the greatest 
historians of Santo Domingo, the one 
who wrote a two volume definitive his- 
tory of Santo Domingo, was our great 
American Under Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs, Sumner Wells, 
whom I credit with the good neighbor 
policy concept that President Franklin 
Roosevelt developed. 

I would advise my colleagues to read 
that book. The title of it is “Naboth's 
Vineyard.” He extracted that from a 
passage in the Scriptures where 
Naboth says, “No, I shall not sell my 
inheritance, I shall not allow it.” 

What Sumner Wells was saying was, 
yes, we have invaded with impunity 
Santo Domingo and other Latin Amer- 
ican entities, but sooner or later, these 
being agripatients of nations and enti- 
ties that have their own history, their 
own culture, and they are all different, 
contrary to our mass conception that 
we lump together as Latin America, 
and he was saying that we are going to 
have to develop enlightened approach- 
es, because the world is beginning to 
shrink. 

I often wonder what a man and a 
mind such as Sumner Wells, living in 
this day and time, where electronic 
possibilities are such that we have in- 
stantaneous conveyance of informa- 
tion, how the world has really shrunk, 
I almost can tell from reading his writ- 
ings what he would say. I have tried to 
visualize that and have incorporated 
into much of the thinking that I can 
now put forth in what I have uttered 
here. 

Now, this communique of yesterday 
should be disturbing. If the President, 
who is still talking about his request 
to Congress come this January, that is 
just a month or so, a little more than a 
month away, for over $300 million for 
aid to the so-called Contras, he is still 
talking about that, even though that 
is so antagonistic to anything that 
could be called in compliance with the 
Arias plan. Here he is still speaking 
about that and still uttering vague ap- 
prehensive utterances about, “Well, 
something is going to have to be done. 
I'm not going to leave it—’’ meaning 
Nicaragua—‘‘to my successor." 

Now, what does he mean by that? 
Does it mean that the plans that have 
been in place now for more than 2 
years that call for invasion on the part 
of our country, does that mean that 
has not been given up? Does it mean 
that we are so totally unaware of what 
that defiant pronunciomento of these 
leaders, all of whom, I do not think 
any one of them can be accused of 
being really bitterly anti-American, 
and we are fortunate that they are 
not, but they reached a point where 
they said, “Look, you, the United 
States, instead of being a force of lead- 
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ership for peace and tranquility and 
progress in our area, are deliberately 
dividing, invading us with arms, equip- 
ment and mercenaries, and we are not 
going to tolerate it because we are 
adults enough where we ourselves will 
reach some agreements." 

Preceding the Arias plan and hardly 
reported in our press, was the agree- 
ment between Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua; 3 years ago they entered into an 
agreement where they pledged to re- 
solve all differences, even though our 
Ambassador in Costa Rica did every- 
thing he could to prevent that. That 
was а harbinger, that was a clear 
signal, I said so on this House floor, 
but it just seems like a Greek tragedy. 
It seems like the automatons are in 
motion. Nothing is going to change, 
even though the disaster is clearly in- 
dicated, and this is why I have made 
reference time after time and in fact 
put into the RECORD about 3% weeks 
ago the article by this outstanding his- 
torian, Barbara Tuchman, and while I 
make reference to her book, “Тһе 
March of Folly," in which she goes all 
through history, down through the 
Trojan War and up to Vietnam, and 
Says: 

How could great leaders, otherwise intelli- 
gent, able, capable, with full charge of the 
facts, still commit this utter folly? 

And she answers in a very philosoph- 
ical way and then, of course, in the ar- 
ticle that she wrote for the New York 
Times Magazine that I placed in the 
RECORD earlier this month, she clearly 
states that America, and she is looking 
at it from this historical perspective, 
along the style of Arnold Toynbee, 
who long ago wrote about Latin Amer- 
ica and used that beautiful phrase in 
which he said: 

The Americans, when will they learn that 
what the Latin American nations want is for 
America to help them not raise armies, but 
raise their standard of living? 

It was Arnold Toynbee, the histori- 
an, looking at it from a world histori- 
cal perspective that even in the pre- 
Christian era and watching this cycle 
of events, human events, these great 
empires, Nineveh, Persia, Rome, all de- 
cline, not trying to find why or this or 
that, but just annotating the common 
strands that seem to be in this fabric 
of this unfolding history, because as 
he pointed out, history is not chapters, 
it is а seamless web or fabric, one goes 
into the other. 

It is the same thing with Barbara 
Tuchman. I respect her very much. I 
think she has been and should be very 
helpful to my colleagues in under- 
standing and looking at ourselves from 
this external perspective. It is not only 
our misperception of that external 
world, be it Europe or be it Latin 
America, but our perceptions or mis- 
perceptions of ourselves that count 
the most. 

The communique ends up by saying: 
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We have concluded that the time has 
come when we have got to incorporate Cuba 
into our organizational entity— 

Meaning the OAS. 

Well, here is a President all upset 
because the Arias plan would call for 
sitting down at the same table with 
what he calls these Communists in 
Nicaragua. 

Well, what would he say about what 
General Haig said is the source, No. 1, 
Cuba? It reveals а total ignorance of 
what is going on down there. To com- 
pare Nicaragua with Cuba is utter 
folly. Even with all the mouthings of 
the so-called Marxist-Leninist jargon 
that some in the ruling government 
class in Nicaragua use, not one of 
them has called for any implementa- 
tion on the lines that Fidel Castro has 
in Cuba. Yet we dump them all to- 
gether, as we have. We have learned 
nothing since 1918 when we together— 
I do not know who snookered whom, 
but together with France and England 
in 1918 we invaded Russia. We lost 300 
American soldiers in that misadven- 
ture. 

We moved in with the naive idea 
that we could put down the Russian 
Revolution and, of course, that was 
folly itself, as foolish as it is for us to 
think that we can, in the words of that 
great U.S. Representative and later 
U.S. Senator from the State of New 
York during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction Period, Roscoe Conklin, who 
said, "This"—meaning the Civil War— 
"this revolution is & moral earth- 
quake." 

Then when he was a member of the 
committee of 15 on reconstruction, 
said that no matter what you try to 
do, from here on out and as a result of 
this moral earthquake, because all 
wars and revolutions are levelers, no 
black man now will count as three- 
fifths. He will be five-fifths. He will be 
an integer and a cipher. 

It is the same thing in Latin Amer- 
ica. The only difference being that 
there we have had for over 300 years 
the great masses exploited, tyrannized, 
badly ruled, badly exploited, hated by 
the upper class rulers. 

The world has shrunk. That world is 
not even the same world anywhere to 
compare to what it was in 1960-61 
when President Kennedy announced 
the so-called Alliance for Progress. 
Were President Kennedy President 
today and were he to attempt to 
spring that in that form and shape in 
the eighties, as he did in the sixties, it 
would be total failure, because that 
was a unilateral thing. Those days are 
gone and what we have allowed our- 
selves to do in the name of anticom- 
munism is to have been snookered into 
the side, not of the people, but against 
the people, and we cannot succeed. 
There is no way we will be able to suc- 
ceed. 
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Guatemala, which is in а state of 
great ferment, it will erupt. Mexico, 
with 50 percent unemployment, 50 
percent inflation, is bound to have 
social consequences. 

What is going to be our response? 
Should we sit here as we are now and 
just wait for things to happen, or 
should we anticipate and take antici- 
patory action? Should we not take the 
leadership? 

Why build Fidel Castro, why make 
him the leader? You cannot talk to 
any responsible Latin American intel- 
lectual who will not tell you that Fidel 
Castro was really made No. 1 by the 
United States. Instead of the wit and 
the will such as was developed by 
Sumner Wells, even by those with the 
best of intentions with Kennedy, who 
looked upon it with a perception that 
was more akin to what has been hap- 
pening, this churning process that is 
going on in these countries, the world 
has shrunk, those masses will no 
longer take what they have for 300 
years. It is just а question of whether 
we can develop that wit and then have 
the will to carry on first. 

First we have to conceptualize. The 
last words of the communique were 
and we hereby agree that we have got 
to make Cuba a copartner. The Presi- 
dent of Mexico further said the OAS, 
we consider it over with, it has not 
proved equal to the task. In other 
words, that is it. But the OAS was the 
mechanism by virtue of which the 
United States, which helped install it, 
could still have utilized its leverage in- 
stead of losing as in El Salvador and 
investing over $4 billion in the last 6 
years, creating а horrible bloodletting 
of over 50,000 lives in the smallest of 
the countries in Central America. Our 
money, our training, and we are no 
closer to any kind of a happy solution 
there. 

Our man, Napoleon Duarte, is obvi- 
ously in trouble. So why in the world 
should we have not used our wit and 
the will and used the proffered offers 
of some of the leaders of these coun- 
tries? 

I will give you one further example. 
In 1981, soon after being installed Sec- 
retary of State, General Haig came 
out with the statement that what was 
happening in El Salvador was an East- 
West confrontation, and that if neces- 
sary he would go to the source. Every- 
body interpreted that to mean Cuba. 
In other words, the Salvadoran revolu- 
tionary effort was Cuban inspired, 
Cuban dominated, Cuban led, none of 
which is true. 

The Nicaraguan as well as the Salva- 
doran are indigenous, indigenous revo- 
lutions. In fact, one of the young men, 
just about 28 years of age, the son of 
one of the ministers in the first junta 
that Duarte belonged to, was disobey- 
ing his father and was making friendly 
and clucking sounds toward the ideals 
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of what he called the revolution. Now 
the Salvadoran revolutionary effort 
consists of five different groups, all 
the way from the so-called professed 
Marxist-Leninist to the so-called Com- 
munist, because there are those differ- 
ences among the so-called intellectu- 
als, to the moderate, and the others in 
between. 

The least numerous, which has been 
the least important or effective, has 
been the Communist. When Nicaragua 
had its election, and despite the fact 
that we have propagandized that it 
was not legitimate at all, it was more 
legitimate than the election in Salva- 
dor which we paid for, and the reason 
is they had candidates from every 
party, the Marxist, the Leninist, the 
Communist, the so-called Christian 
Democratic. Then they had the Sandi- 
nista junta followers, the junta that 
had ruled after the revolution and up 
until 1984. When they counted the 
ballots, all put together the Commu- 
nists and the Marxists did not even get 
5 percent of the vote. 

The reason is that our definition of 
that outward, external world we call 
communistic is not a true to life defini- 
tion of what is going on there. What 
the Presidents themselves involved see 
themselves as being, as being involved, 
what I am saying is that the communi- 
que was disturbing yesterday only be- 
cause it is furthering the independ- 
ence, the separation, the breaking 
away from America, from the United 
States of America, if you please, and I 
think that is most unfortunate be- 
cause it is not fair to the American 
people. 

I think most knowledgeable and edu- 
cated leaders in Latin America realize 
that the vast conglomeration of Amer- 
ican people аге: not only very sympa- 
thetic, but they are very desirous of 
having the formulation of policies. 
Naturally, if we exalt the passions by 
saying we have to put down commu- 
nism because we say that is what it is 
and we define it as such, though it 
may not be as in the case of El Salva- 
dor. 

This young man that I spoke of a 
while ago told me that his only resent- 
ment toward us was that it seemed 
that every American seemed to think 
that unless Castro did something they 
were not smart enough to have their 
own revolution. He said, look, I have 
no desire of going to Cuba, I have not 
been, I have no desire of knowing 
Fidel Castro. We do not have any use 
for his likes around here, and he is not 
offering anything. 

So when Secretary of State Haig 
gave Fidel Castro credit for the Salva- 
doran revolution, he was actually sur- 
prising Fidel Castro, who made a 
speech in Havana and said so. He said 
if you want to give me credit, fine, but 
he only wishes he had been invited. 
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The fact is that I believe this admin- 
istration, for whatever reason, has 
failed in leadership, and particularly 
in that respect. 

On the domestic front, what need I 
say. I have been a member of the 
Banking Committee since I have been 
here, 26 years. I have spoken out on 
this. There is no use enlarging on that 
today. Also one of the underlying rea- 
sons why I believe that the Congress 
has to have a review of Presidential 
behavior, be it as late as it is, of all 
places, I found in a little publication in 
a little small grocery store whose 
owner I have known forever, on what 
we call the Near East Side of San An- 
tonio, which is a mixed neighborhood, 
predominantly black and Мехісап- 
Americans, and there on a little stand 
they had this little magazine, free of 
charge. In fact, you can subscribe to it 
free of charge. It is published by the 
World Church of God, and the title of 
the magazine is “The Plain Truth.” 
What caught my eye was this front 
page with bold lettering, “Worldwide 
Economic Problems and Their Effect 
on Your Life.” 

So I turned to the article and it is 
written by Paul Kroll. I insert that ar- 
ticle in the RECORD. 

The article referred to follows: 

{From the Plain Truth, March 1987] 
WORLDWIDE Economic PROBLEMS AND THEIR 
ЕРРЕСТ он YOUR LIFE 
(By Paul Kroll) 

What has the price of oil in Bahrain or 
wheat in Australia to do with your well- 
being if you live in the United States or 
somewhere in Europe? 

Is there really a connection, for example, 
between Mexico’s $105 billion debt and a 
burgher’s life in Stuttgart, Germany? 

The answer is that the world is an eco- 
nomic rug and we are all strands interwoven 
together. But the personal effects of some 
far distant crisis may easily be disguised. 

WORLD CRISES, ECONOMICS AND YOU 

Today, almost anything of import that 
occurs in our world has “This Affects You” 
stamped on it. 

Defense spending, for example, deeply im- 
pinges on our personal prosperity—our 
pocketbook, our land and our security. The 
health of a people may affect the nation’s 
productivity, as well as burden its economy. 

Cocaine and heroin usage are linked to 
crime. Crime, in turn, is linked to what we 
as victims of crime may lose in money and 
possessions, or pay in greater costs for in- 
surance or for the maintenance of prisons. 

Defense, health and crime are but three 
strands woven into the complex fabric of 
the world’s economy. Here personal needs, 
governmental decisions and individual or 
international crises all find themselves inex- 
tricably bound together. 

THAT WAS THEN, THIS 15 NOW 

A thousand years ago families in Europe 
were tied together by a lord of the manor in 
small social and economic communities. 

People often lacked protection and free- 
dom from the ravages of nature as well as 
the local lord. But humans had within their 
grasp an economic boon that eludes us 
today. The yeoman’s paradise of the roman- 
tics may be hard to find. But it was often a 
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fact of existence that most people could 
either work on their own land or that be- 
longing to a nobleman, 

Who wants to be a farmer, you might ask? 
The point is not one of preference but 
rather a realistic economic fact. A family 
had access to a producing homestead, how- 
ever humble it may have been. Even a serf 
could grow his own food. A well-stocked 
barnyard could ensure eggs, milk and poul- 
try. There was no need for a central water 
supply stretching hundreds of miles. Wells 
on the land or in the community could pro- 
vide much of the needed water. 

The central power-generating station did 
not exist. Wood was used as fuel. (But the 
forests were depleted through misuse, forc- 
ing the Europeans to turn to coal and the 
steam engine.) Transportation was also lit- 
erally homegrown on local lands, in the 
form of, say, horses or mules. No need for 
expensive capital outlays, such as for trac- 
tors. А healthy beast of burden did the job. 

The use of living things had one impor- 
tant aspect: They were economic assets as 
each was self-replicating. Seeds came from 
crops; а cow would give birth to a calf; a 
horse to a colt; a goat to а kid. The economy 
of people in the Rhone-Saone valley in 
France did not depend on a Japanese car, oil 
from Saudi Arabia and a computer from 
America. 

For most people, things economic were 
limited to family, or at most the village 
where basic products and services were 
traded in fairs or bazaars. 

The other side of the economic coin was 
the scant protection from drought, flood, 
disease epidemics or a harsh nobleman. 
These were real economic as well as person- 
&l bugbears that man hoped would disap- 
pear as the Industrial Revolution and the 
Age of Rationalism held out promise of 
utopia. In the late 1700s а new world was 
dawning. New technologies, new political 
and economic systems were emerging, all 
holding out hope for a better future. 


WE ARE ONE ECONOMIC WORLD 


Today, we control floods, droughts are сїг- 
cumvented, disease epidemics are nipped in 
the bud, and voters can turn out any 
"nobles" of government with which they are 
not satisfied. 

Paradoxically, we have not gained our 
economic freedom. We have, in effect, 
become each other's economic serf and 
slaves of the very technology and socioeco- 
nomic system on which this freedom is 
based 


No longer do we have personal access to 
the basic means of production and necessi- 
ties of life. We are, for the most part, de- 
pendent on other people and nations for our 
food, our fuel, our transportation, our ma- 
chinery and our clothes. We must often 
borrow our capital from abroad. 

If basic services were cut, we would be 
unable to survive for the most part. In that 
sense, economically speaking, we have never 
in the history of our existence been more 
helpless. 

International  dislocations and crises 
become our own. The long economic arm of 
government or corporate policy can reach 
deeply into our pocketbooks or lift the 
bread from our table. Such unwanted rela- 
tionships are often paradoxical and take on 
а life of their own. Some examples: 

An American in Chicago or a Japanese cit- 
izen in Osaka may heartily welcome lower 
gasoline and heating oil prices. But these 
savings mean increased economic woes for 
citizens in Mexico City, Lagos, Nigeria, and 
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even among the Chicagoan's kinsfolk in 
Houston, Texas. 

If the U.S. government makes a deal to 
sell its wheat to the Soviet Union, then Aus- 
tralia will be left literally holding its bag of 
wheat. Such ironies exist everywhere in the 
world economy. 


BIZARRE EFFECTS OF WORLD ECONOMY 


Most governments employ subsidies to 
protect their industries, whether in Europe, 
Latin America, Japan or the United States. 
The result can often be economic musical 
chairs. 

A case in point. A part of an urbane New 
Yorker's tax dollars may be earmarked to 
pay a Wisconsin dairy farmer so that their 
mutual government can purchase some of 
the dairy farmer's cheese and distribute it 
for free to the poor. The same New Yorker 
must now pay more for his cheese than he 
would have had to if he hadn't supported 
the Wisconsin dairy farmer in the first 
place. But if he hadn't supported the dairy 
farmer, the New Yorker might not have any 
cheese at all Why? Because the dairy 
farmer could not afford to produce it at a 
lower sales price. 

Let's look at & few other paradoxes of this 
global economic village we all inhabit. 

A lending nation such as the United 
States may counsel debtor nation Brazil to 
"trade away" its debts by increasing ex- 
ports. But the United States may deny 
Brazil access to its markets by raising bar- 
riers to Brazilian products. 

If the government of say West Germany is 
asked by the United States to help drive 
down the value of its dollar, it may mean 
the Japanese yen will rise against the dollar. 
The final result may be that the American 
consumer may be forced to pay more for his 
Japanese car. 

Britain may pay into the European Eco- 
nomic Community farm subsidy fund. This 
fund, in turn, will pay the French farmer so 
that he can sell his wheat at a lower price to 
the Soviet Union. 


THE REAL WORLD AND YOU 


Things “economic” occur in the context of 
real world happenings, not in abstract 
graphs. An economic crisis may be the 
result of а deep social problem. A case in 
point. If someone in Los Angeles, California, 
desires cocaine, another someone in La Gua- 
jira, Colombia, is happy to supply it. As long 
as enough dollars chase cocaine, a supplier 
will surface. 

In the process, innocent citizens may 
suffer. A Colombian may not want cocaine 
produced in his country and an American 
may not want it used in his. But the Colom- 
bian may be murdered and leave a wife and 
children without economic support. The 
American may be robbed of all that he has 
by the hooked user supplied with cocaine 
from Colombia. The outcome in both cases 
has its economic dimension; both American 
and Colombian citizens have been devastat- 
ed financially as well as socially speaking. 

Another situation. Tribal farmers in an 
African nation may starve but not solely be- 
cause of drought or poor farming. It may be 
politically or militarily expedient for the 
military to destroy the crops of those oppos- 
ing them. 

War and social evils stand in the way of 
prosperity for all There are others, of 
course. Ignorance, poor health are two. Nat- 
ural disasters have taken their toll. 


GROPING FOR SOLUTIONS 


Economic systems such as feudalism, cap- 
italism, socialism and communism were de- 
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vised in hopes that they could provide abun- 
dance and prosperity. The political arms of 
these economic philosophies would ensure 
the implementation of good economic strat- 
egies and protect the citizenry. But the 
world is yet searching for the utopia of per- 
fect economic theory and practice. 

Capitalism, for example, claimed that the 
individual is the most important part of 
economic growth. Adam Smith, in his 1776 
book, The Wealth of Nations (the “bible” of 
capitalism), argued that each individual 
should be allowed to pursue his own interest 
and personal gain. By so doing, his selfish- 
ness would actually promote the common 
good. “And he is in this led by an Invisible 
Hand to promote an end which was no part 
of his intentions,” Smith argued. 

It is no coincidence that while in 1776 
Smith’s book was on English printing press- 
es, across the Atlantic, the Declaration of 
Independence was being signed. Both ideas 
had a common root, A politically free indi- 
vidual would guarantee his nation political 
prosperity in the same way that the individ- 
ual free from government interference in 
the market would usher in economic pros- 
perity. 

It soon became apparent that capitalism 
had deep social problems of injustice and in- 
equality. Within 75 years a new economic 
philosophy was born—communism. In the 
year 1848 the communist Bill of Rights was 
published under the title The Communist 
Manifesto. Karl Marx’s Das Kapital (the 
“bible” of communism) was published in 
1867. 

Marx claimed that communism was the 
wave of the future. It would supplant a dec- 
adent capitalism as capitalism had over- 
thrown feudalism. But the death notice of 
capitalism was, as they say, slightly exag- 
gerated. 

Communism had its first say in 1917 in 
the Soviet Union, as Nikolai Lenin came to 
power. The history under Stalin 
proved once again that economic theory 
cannot be separated from political and 
social reality. Human problems were, unfor- 
tunately, alive and well under communism 
as well as capitalism. 

Many nations have flirted with varying 
degrees of socialism while capitalist nations 
have become mixed economies brushing 
with ever greater government interference 
in the marketplace. 

But war, greed, desire for profit, scarcity 
and other social and political problems—the 
things of the spirit—have always had more 
cavernous appetites than any economic phi- 
losophy or government structure, which 
might claim to be amoral. Even the United 
States is now discovering this painful fact of 
life. No nation that has succumbed to the 
weaknesses of the human spirit—its own or 
others—can survive hale and hearty, eco- 
nomically speaking. 

CHOICES RIGHT AND WRONG 


Individuals, businesses and governments 
all must make important choices on spend- 
ing and production. But these three groups 
do not always make wise economic decisions. 
Often, they are forced by circumstances to 
make decisions that have unsatisfactory re- 
sults. 

Nations as individuals may borrow beyond 
their capacity to pay. Or purchase that 
which they do not need. Or be unable to sell 
at a profit that which they have produced. 

But in all cases it is people who must write 
the check covering the debit in the econo- 
my's account. “Тһе buck stops here" is an 
old cliché. In economics, the buck stops at 
you and me. 
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These are the economic enigmas that this 
Plain Truth special section addresses. Each 
article in this 16-page overview emphasizes a 
single face of our multifaceted economic 
world. It tells the direction our world is 
heading as well as what might happen to 
our economic well-being. Above all, this spe- 
cial issue focuses on vital aspects of the 
world economy and explains how they 
impose on our personal lives. 

I have included this article because 
of the beauty of America is that the 
people are there. I think we, the elect- 
ed officials, are the nobility, that is 
those in Government are our modern- 
day version of nobility, and we tend to 
underestimate, and terribly so. Here in 
this publication, free of charge on a 
little magazine stand, sponsored by 
this religious organization, this 
church, is one of the most knowledge- 
able, informative, evaluative articles I 
have seen or read anywhere, and 
seldom have heard from all of these 
expert economists. I think we have 
had in my 26 years that I have been 
here every one of them that anybody 
mentions from Walter Heller to Her- 
bert Stein or Alan Greenspan before 
he was named Chairman. They have 
all been before the committee, but no 
one, even from academia, has done as 
good a job. 

In fact, I am going to quote: 

In Western civilization the old pre-indus- 
trial world no longer exists. We live in a 
global economic village. No individual, vil- 
каси or nation lives or dies to itself economi- 


y. 

Things economic occur in the context of 
real world happenings, not in abstract 
graphs. An economic crisis may be the 
result of a deep social problem. A case in 
point. If someone in Los Angeles, California, 
desires cocaine, another someone in La Gua- 
jira, Colombia, is happy to supply it. As long 
as enough dollars chase cocaine, a supplier 
will surface. 

Then he goes on in the other con- 
text into the range of international fi- 
nances and brings it down as to how 
this impacts on some remote happen- 
ing on the other side of the world. 

If the government of say West Germany is 
asked by the United States to help drive 
down the value of its dollar, it may mean 
the Japanese yen will rise against the dollar. 
The final result may be that the American 
consumer may be forced to pay more for his 
Japanese car. 

But more to the point is his state- 
ment: 

Today, we control floods, droughts are cir- 
cumvented, disease epidemics are nipped in 
the bud, and voters can turn out any nobles 
of government with which they are not sat- 
isfied. 

Paradoxically, we have not gained our eco- 
nomic freedom. We have, in effect, become 
each other's economic serf and slave of the 
very technology and socioeconomic system 
on which this freedom is based. 

Again, this was in this little maga- 
zine, and he has some more relevant 
technical factual statistics connecting 
the underlying thrust of these state- 
ments. 
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I am an avid reader of the foreign 
press. I can read the Spanish press in 
mainland Europe, I can read some of 
the Latin American press that is avail- 
able to me, the French, some of the 
English, but then there is also a mag- 
nificent publication called the World 
Press which I also would like to read 
because the editor, and his name is R. 
Edward Jackson, World Press, pub- 
lished by the Stanley Foundation 
based in New York, has a beautiful 
wrapup of some of the more promi- 
nent journals and newspapers in Italy, 


West Germany, France, London, 
Tokyo, and the like. Here is what they 
say of us at this point: 

Misguided policies— 


Meaning the Reaganomics, as they 
call it— 


supply side misadventure— 


Now this is a foreigner saying this, 
not an American— 
instead of tax and tax, spend and spend, as 
President Ronald Reagan ran for office and 
won on, he seems to have resorted to spend 
spend and just borrow. Even with a crisis on 
his hands, there is no sign that Reagan is 
gripped by a sense of reality. Reagan has 
given up on fiscal policy. The superhuman 
task of steering the United States from re- 
cession, inflation and sharp devaluation of 
the dollar falls to Alan Greenspan. There is 
no mistaking the difficulty of the task. As 
former Federal Reserve Governor Lyle 
Gramley puts it, “It is a no win game.” The 
U.S. is suffocating under an excess of unsold 
products, 150 million tons of steel, 218 mil- 
lion tons of grain. 

Then the article goes on and this 
particular one comes from the Italian 
and the French and the Canadian 
press. 
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They have got a better sense of eval- 
uation of what it takes. Now it so hap- 
pens that it coincides with what I have 
been trying to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues, the general member- 
ship of the House, my colleagues, and 
specifically to my colleagues in the 
Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, for some years, and 
particularly with what some have con- 
sidered obnoxious steadfastness since 
1979 when it was obvious that the 
handwriting was on the wall for any- 
body who really wanted to know, to 
see. And then exacerbated by the no- 
tions that we could borrow ourselves 
into prosperity. And the fact that as 
far as I could tell no one in the Con- 
gress—I do not say this by way of 
braggadocio, in fact, it makes me feel 
badly that I should say here on the 
House floor that I am the only 
Member of Congress either on this 
side or on the other side of the Rotun- 
da who has even mentioned the Euro- 
pean currency unit and the European 
monetary system. It pains me greatly 
because that was first revealed in a 
similar communique to the Latin 
American presidents, in the last sen- 
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tence of the communique issued in 
May of 1979 at the Bonn summit eco- 
nomic meeting. President Carter was 
President, it was not Ronald Reagan. 

In other words, what I am trying to 
say is that these problems are not par- 
tisan, they are not Republican, they 
are not Democrat, they are not con- 
servative, they are not liberal. In fact, 
even the words “liberal” and “сопвету- 
ative” have been so abused that one of 
the writers in, I believe it was the 
London newspaper, was saying that 
when Americans use the word “liber- 
al" they use it in a different context 
from what the Europeans use it. When 
the Europeans use the word "liberal" 
they are talking about laissez faire; 
that is, the free market, let everything 
take its course and the market will 
take care of itself. 

Whereas in America, the definition 
of liberalism is on a different type of 
political spectrum. So we are not even 
talking the same words. And I know 
this is true with respect to the Span- 
ish-language countries and I know 
that were it not for the fact that at 
least their upper educated classes have 
had an opportunity to know America, 
some of them to benefit by having 
been educated in America, that were it 
not for that fact we would really be 
victimized by this ignorance. 

The chart referred to by Mr. Gonza- 
LEZ is as follows: 


GUNS VERSUS BUTTER 


(Prices are for individual items and are in 
U.S. dollars) 

1 M-16 automatic rifle ($660) equals 82 
garden spades ($8). 

1 M-1 Abrams battle tank ($2,800,000) 
equals 6,222 farm bullocks ($450). 

1 F-15 fighter jet ($27,000,000) equals 
1, T U.S.-made 78 hp. tractors ($20,000). 


Trident missile submarine 
(2. 000,000,000) equals 25,000 suburban 
homes ($80,000). 


Note: Prices for spades, tractors and 
homes are average U.S. Prices for farm bul- 
locks are an average in Thailand. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUSE RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
BUDGET SUMMIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Skacds). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. GINGRICH] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I will 
talk today on the House Republican 
Party's duty and the budget summit. I 
will strongly urge House Republicans 
to vote against the proposals of the 
budget summit. 

I would like to place in the RECORD 
my reasons for suggesting that the 
budget summit came up with phony 
conclusions, they will not be effective, 
they will not save the economy; they 
are in fact not in the values of the 
people who elect House Republicans 
r in the values of the people who 
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gave Ronald Reagan victory in 49 
States, and they are а mistake. 

It is fascinating to look at three 
recent current events; issues of Time, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News, and to look 
at the Associated Press article of just a 
few minutes ago which points out 
that— 

-The United States dollar plummeted in 
hectic European trading today, trading at 
record lows against the West German mark 
and the Japanese yen and a five and a half 
year low against the British pound. Gold 
prices surged above $490 an ounce in both 
London and Zurich for the first time since 
January of 1983 and there was speculation 
it might break through the $500 an ounce 
level during the day. Foreign currency deal- 
ers said there were no fresh reasons for the 
dollar's plunge but they remain pessimistic 
about its immediate trend in the absence of 
favorable news that could move ít higher. It 
is just the same old story, the deficit, the 
lack of leadership in the United States said 
one dealer at a United States bank in Frank- 
furt, there isn't any support for the dollar. 

That is today, after 2 weeks of ab- 
sorbing the news of the budget 
summit. 

U.S. News described it in an article 
entitled “А Wimp Budget, Washing- 
ton's Best Offer." Time magazine pre- 
sented it in an article entitled, 
"Turkey and Trimmings, at the Last 
Moment a Half-Baked Deal Is Cut." 
Newsweek called it, “Stumbling at the 
Summit, the Budget  Negotiators 
Reached an Agreement, But It Doesn't 
Even Come Close To Balancing the 
Books." 

When I was asked on the Friday 
before Thanksgiving what I thought 
of it I said at the time that I thought 
it was a perfectly appropriate budget 
agreement for the Thanksgiving 
season because it was a turkey, and I 
do not think it would in the long run 
oe anything because turkeys do not 

y. 

There is a large, a sadly large 
amount of truth in that quip; this is a 
turkey. Now that we can calmly look 
at it a week after Thanksgiving we 
have to confront how big a turkey it is. 
It is a turkey at two levels; first of all, 
it is bad in substance and second, it is 
bad in symbolism. Those who would 
argue that we have to pass something 
in order to prove that we can pass 
something, are I think sadly underesti- 
mating the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people, of the news media, and of 
financial analysts. The idea that 
stamping the title “Budget Change” 
on a document, whipping it through 
the House and the Senate, getting the 
President to sign it and holding a press 
conference to announce how success- 
ful it was, would impress Wall Street 
or would impress the Japanese or 
German investors I think was the ulti- 
mate in foolishness. 

Abraham Lincoln once said you can 
fool all of the people some of the time, 
some of the people all of the time, but 
you cannot fool all of the people all of 
the time. 
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This view that the budget package 
tried to fool all the people all the time 
comes from a wide range of analysts 
and a wide range of political figures. 
Consider, for example, the following 
from Time magazine: 


Many Wall Streeters regarded the budget 
plan as too little too late. “We would have 
been better off if the talks hadn't even һар- 
pened,” declared John Paulus, a managing 
director and chief economist at Morgan 
Stanley. “The difficulty in reaching an 
agreement shows a lack of determination, a 
lack of discipline and a lack of leadership in 
Washington.” Steven Einhorn, portfolio 
strategist at Goldman Sachs, was equally 
unimpressed. “They went down to the wire, 
then delivered what the market expected 
anyway," said Einhorn. “Washington took 
four weeks to make cuts, and we aren’t even 
sure if the cuts are good ones. About all you 
can say is ‘Thank God they could negotiate 
something.“ 

Listen to the introductory descrip- 
tion of what happened, again from 
Time magazine: 

In the dark days after last month’s stock- 
market crash, there was one glimmer of 
hope: the calamity would shock Washington 
out of its derelict disregard of the deficit 
and force some courageous budget decisions 
on Congress and the White House. With 
great fanfare and high expectations, a do- 
mestic summit" was convened. President 
Reagan agreed to drop his reflexive opposi- 
tion to any taxes. Congressional leaders 
made so many declarations about the need 
for cooperation that they began to sound 
almost sincere. Partisan quarrels would be 
set aside. Now was the time for bold action. 

After four intensive weeks, the talks 
ended last Friday with a fizzle. 


That was Time magazine. Now News- 
week described it as follows: 

In Washington, it helps to spread the 
blame evenly. Ronald Reagan stood among 
five congressional leaders in the White 
House press room last week to evoke biparti- 
san support for a deficit reduction plan that 
nobody liked. 


U.S. News & World Report described 
it as follows: 

In a Congress where the primary drive is 
for political survival, bold action is not the 
lifestyle of choice and the domestic econom- 
ic summit may well have been doomed to 
mediocrity from the start. 


Let me cite one of the more knowl- 
edgeable and more serious members of 
the Republican Party in the House, a 
man who has worked very hard to 
master the budget process, a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
Congressman BILL GRADISON, in a 
“Dear Colleague” dated November 25 
said the following: 

HOUSE ОР REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 25, 1987. 

Dear REPUBLICAN COLLEAGUE: I am deeply 
disappointed in the summit budget agree- 
ment and so apparently are the financial 
and credit markets. The on-going difficul- 
ties facing the dollar are evidence of what 
many of us were saying at last week’s Re- 
publican Conference. There is widespread 
disillusionment with this summit package.: 

I think of myself as a rank and file Repub- 
lican unable to support the agreement ham- 
mered out in good faith by our leaders. The 
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proper course of action now is to send our 
hard working and dedicated negotiators 
back to the bargaining table. Tom Foley 
says this summit agreement is the first step. 
Let’s lose no time in taking the second step. 

I was with the President when taxes were 
raised in 1982 and again in 1984. But I 
cannot support him this time. If I'm going 
to go along with a tax increase, I want to 
get something for it. My constituents de- 
serve nothing less. 

Without a doubt, the tax increases in this 
package are real—very real, and they hit 
most heavily on business. So where are the 
savings on the spending side of the budget? 
Absent the arbitrary and artificial new base- 
line, the advertised savings either evaporate 
or fall to gimmickry: 

With respect to "new" discretionary 
spending, for example, both the defense and 
non-defense categories actually increase in 
1988 over 1987.1evels, and total outlays also 
increase by an even wider margin. 

The same is true of entitlement “savings.” 
These programs are not cut; they are not 
even frozen. The ink on the Gramm- 
Rudman "fix" is hardly dry and already we 
violate the provision against Jiggling dates 
in order to claim savings. 

And, of course, the $5 billion in asset sales 
fools no one. So much for the provision in 
the "GRH-fix" prohibiting the scoring of 
asset sales as deficit reduction! There are 
plenty of good reasons for selling assets, but 
deficit reduction isn't one of them. 

It’s bad enough for us (and in effect for 
those we represent) to be stomped on and 
treated like second-class citizens by the ma- 
jority. But to ask us to support a measure во 
similar to the reconciliation bill we Republi- 
cans rejected nearly unanimously a few 
weeks ago is the ultimate humiliation. 

I disagree that the summit plan is a signal 
that our system can still work. Indeed, re- 
sorting to the rhetoric of “sending signals" 
is а sure sign of a weak case. To the extent 
this package sends any signal at all, it is 
this—in Washington, it’s still business as 
usual. 

Sincerely, 
BILL GRADISON, 
Representative in Congress. 

As an example, consider the following headlines: 
"Turkey and Trimmings; at the last moment, а 
half-baked deal is cut” (Time); “Stumbling at the 
Summit; the budget negotiators reach an agree- 
ment, but it doesn't come even close to balancing 
the books” (Newsweek); “Тһе politics of 
Obscurity * * * a triumph of obfuscation” said col- 
umnist Robert J. Samuelson. 

That was a Republican “Dear Col- 
league” letter from Congressman BILL 
Graptison who is on the Committee оп 
Ways and Means. 

Consider what Robert Samuelson 
said in Newsweek November 30: 
REDUCING THE BUDGET DEFICIT IS SO DIFFICULT 

BECAUSE NO ONE WANTS TO MAKE TOUGH 

CHOICES 

You couldn’t watch the murky budget ne- 
gotiations of the past month without a 
growing sense of bewilderment and dismay. 
They recall what Lord Palmerston once said 
of a fine point of European politics: “Only 
three men have ever understood it. One was 
Prince Albert, who is dead. The second was 
a German professor, who has gone mad. I 
am the third, and I have forgotten all about 
it." 

The budget process is shrouded in а deep 
and deliberate obscurity. No one expects 
you to follow the debate. No one wants you 
to. Both Congress and the White House 
want to be seen pursuing the twin—though 
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opposed—goals of reducing the deficits 
while protecting constituents from tax in- 
creases or spending cuts. The players in- 
stinctively promote confusion and boredom. 
The negotiations are endless, the compro- 
mises complex and the procedures mysteri- 


ous. 

The whole point is to convey the impres- 
sion that things are being done that, in fact, 
&ren't—or to conceal genuine changes. 
Budget packages are splintered into so 
many small pieces that the details are over- 
whelming. The sequence of decision making 
has so many stages that it's never clear 
whether today's action affirms or reverses 
yesterday's. The smog is thickened by ac- 
counting gimmicks. In the 1987 budget, the 
deficit was cut“ $2 billion by delaying the 
mailing of monthly military paychecks until 
&fter the start of fiscal 1988 (Oct. 1). 

Congress and the White House have been 
playing this game for the past month. 
Theirs has been a triumph of obfuscation, 
аз became clear last week. Yes, there was а 
rough agreement to cut the 1988 deficit by 
$30 billion. No, it wasn't final. Yes, it would 
contain about $22 billion of higher reve- 
nues. No, the detailed tax increases haven't 
been decided. (They'll probably be a hodge- 
podge of small changes.) Yes, the $23 billion 
of Gramm-Rudman-Hollings spending cuts 
were automatically triggered because the 
compromise didn't meet the Nov. 20 dead- 
line. No, the cuts probably won't last long 
because they'll be superseded by the negoti- 
ated compromise. Got it? 
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The point of all this is simple. The 
United States is in the middle of what 
Norman Podhoretz called total war, 
апа only by understanding this politi- 
cal warfare between a leftwing Euro- 
pean socialist style Democratic Party, 
which is now increasingly at odds with 
the American people, and a center- 
right coalition that is а national ma- 
jority but lacks power in Washington, 
only by looking at this larger picture 
can the current mess be made sensible. 
The fact is that Capitol Hill is domi- 
nated by a left-of-center Democratic 
Party increasingly like the German 
SDP, or like the British Labour Party. 
That is, the ideas of а bigger and 
bigger Federal Government, more and 
more bureaucracy, higher and higher 
taxes, а bigger and bigger welfare 
state, unilateral disarmament and ap- 
peasement in foreign policy, the broad 
range of issues that Neal Kinnick rep- 
resents in the British Labour Party, 
the broad range of issues that in the 
German Socialist Party form the core 
of that party's values, those values 
over the last 25 years have come to the 
values of the modern national Demo- 
cratic Party. 

That party in the Capitol dominates 
Congress. Its senior Members are com- 
mitted to a higher tax, a bigger wel- 
fare state, larger domestic spending, 
weaker defense, and а softer foreign 
policy approach, which is the antithe- 
sis of the values of about 60 to 65 per- 
cent of the American people. Every- 
time at a national level the choice has 
been made clear in the last 25 years, 
the American people have chosen а 
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center-right coalition of more tradi- 
tional American values of referred free 
enterprise, of smaller Federal Govern- 
ment, of workfare rather than welfare, 
of а strong national defense, and of а 
firm profreedom foreign policy. 

The last time leftwing values won at 
the Presidential level was 1964, when 
Lyndon Johnson was President. In 
1968 Hubert Humphrey, the standard 
bearer of the left, got 43 percent of 
the vote. In 1972 George McGovern 
got 38 percent. In 1976 Jimmy Carter 
ran as a centrist, a populist from Geor- 
gia, in opposition to the left. In fact, in 
some polis he was actually seen more 
conservative than Gerald Ford. In 
1980, Jimmy Carter, although his 
Presidency was failing, was still strong 
enough to defeat EDWARD KENNEDY іп 
the primaries, and then he received 
only 41 percent in the general election. 

In 1984 Walter Mondale was nomi- 
nated as a true liberal, gave a speech 
in San Francisco as a true liberal, the 
country agreed that Mondale was a 
liberal, and he got 41 percent and car- 
ried only his home State, and that 
only by a 7,000-vote margin. 

So consistently at the Presidential 
level, for a generation leftwing values, 
the European socialist, larger welfare 
state, higher tax rate party has been 
decisively defeated. Yet in the Con- 
gress it survives. It survives by a varie- 
ty of techniques of cheating, the most 
powerful of which is the incumbency 
advantage which means a taxpayer-fi- 
nanced campaign for incumbents of 
about a million dollars per election 
cycle involving staff, offices, travel, 
telephones, computers, direct mail, 
mass mailings, all the advantages 
which meant that in 1986 only 1.5 per- 
cent of House incumbents were defeat- 
ed. 

In effect, what happened when the 
1974-76 Watergate generation of left- 
wing Democrats, the activists who had 
been busy in the McGovern campaign 
and then ran for Congress, were elect- 
ed—and there was a huge leftwing 
Democratic victory in 1974—they real- 
ized they would not survive without 
the advantages of taxpayer-financed 
campaigning for incumbents. They 
knew that if they had to go back home 
on a fair playing field in essentially 
Republican districts, they would lose 
in 1976 or 1978. The result was a mas- 
sive increase in taxpayer-financed ad- 
vantages for incumbents, and today we 
have what is in effect an aristocracy of 
incumbency—people who are able to 
do anything they want to because the 
people back home literally do not have 
the power to fire them. The result is 
that we see an increasingly out-of- 
touch, arrogant, isolated leftwing 
domination of the House and a com- 
mitment to a set of values more like 
the German SPD or like the British 
Labour Party than like anything we 
have seen in the United States. 
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Podhoretz captures it well in a 
column from the New York Post of 
October 6, 1987, in an analysis of what 
happened in the Bork judgeship fight: 

Two crucial truths about the current po- 
litical situation in America have been given 
a kind of high-resolution clarity they did 
not possess before. The first is that a war is 
going on in this country, the second is that 
until a few days ago only one side, the side 
opposing Bork, seemed to know it. 


Podhoretz goes on to explain the 
nature of the war the left is waging in 
America, the systematic organization, 
the ruthlessness, the willingness to 
smear, the willingness to destroy per- 
sonalities. He describes it as a relent- 
less and lethal barrage, a civil war 
rather than a civil debate. 

He then asks the question: 

Why did it take so long for the conserv- 
atives to recognize the true nature of the 
struggle they were in? Surprising as it may 
seem, the main reason was shear naivete. 

The conservatives knew, of course, that 
the “special interests” would set up a fero- 
cious clamor, and they knew that the left- 
wing of the Democratic Party would go all- 
out against Bork. But they could not believe 
that anyone else would wish to line up 
against so brilliantly qualified and so moral- 
ly spotless a nominee. In particular, they 
did not anticipate that so many lawyers and 
law professors would find rationalizations 
for denying a seat on the Supreme Court to 
one of their own intellectual stars. 

Indeed, for all the endless complaining by 
conservatives about liberal domination of 
the media and the universities (including 

“the law schools), they did not fully realize 
just how far this process of politicization 
has gone. And they could not take it in that 
liberal opinion still regards their ideas not 
as a respectable point of view to be debated 
but as an evil to be wiped out. 

In saying all this, I am speaking with the 
wisdom of hindsight. I, too, for example, 
thought at first that Bork’s professional col- 
leagues would have no choice but to rally 
around him even if they disagreed with 
some of his opinions. 

He goes on to say this—and I am 
quoting again from Norman Podhor- 
etz: 

If that is now the name of the game, then 
no quarter should be given by conservatives 
to any liberal a future Democratic President 
might nominate to the Supreme Court, be- 
ginning with Professor Tribe himself. 

But hoisting Tribe and his ilk by their 
own petard will come later. For now, con- 
servatives will have to figure out new ways 
of responding to the lesson of the Bork 
nomination, which is that the war against 
them and their ideas has heated up again 
and that it is being conducted as nothing 
less than a war to the death. 

Now, what is the war that Norman 
Podhoretz is describing? Let me put it 
in historic contex. The rise in America 
of the European socialist was a liberal 
welfare state party, a party which is 
comfortable with the survival of a 
Communist dictatorship in Nicaragua, 
a party which is comfortable with 
withdrawing from the Persian Gulf, a 
party which is comfortable weakening 
America’s military strength, a party 
which is comfortable raising taxes 
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against the will of 90 percent of the 
American people, a party which is 
comfortable with the level of ethical 
confusion and ethical misconduct most 
recently characterized in a Regardies 
article which I commend to every one 
of my colleagues entitled “Тһе Speak- 
er and the Sleeze.” 

All of these things are now so new in 
the American system, less than 20 
years old, combined with an incumben- 
cy advantage amounting to a new aris- 
tocracy, which itself is only about a 
dozen years old, that we have not yet 
begun to analyze it. Those people who 
come to Washington believing in the 
good government analysis of Congress 
that was originally developed in politi- 
cal science classes in high school gov- 
ernment courses might expect reason- 
able people to meet to have reasonable 
discussions, and to expect that is to 
misunderstand what is going on in 
W n today. What we are living 
through is а fundamental civil strug- 
gle, a civil war fought at the ballot box 
rather than on battlefields, a civil war 
fought in public speeches rather than 
with armies, but nonethless a funda- 
mental conflict over the nature of 
America, over the nature of the world, 
and over the kind of future we are 
going to have. š 

We had seen how bad the left was by 
the end of the Carter administration. 
We had seen the collapse of the Amer- 
ican will, the weakening of the Ameri- 
can military, the expansion of the wel- 
fare state, 13-percent inflation, 22-per- 
cent interest rates, and the collapse of 
the U.S. dollar. We knew how bad the 
Democratic left was, and in 1980 the 
country gave the Senate to the Repub- 
licans, elected Ronald Reagan, elected 
33 additional Republicans to the 
House, and for a brief period, for 
about a year, there was a fundamental 
change. Taxes were cut, spending was 
cut, and defense was rebuilt. 

The fact is that Ronald Reagan was 
a wonderful President for helping us 
recover from the 1970’s. He has not 
been an effective President in helping 
us prepare for the 19907. Singlehand- 
edly, he moved this country from mal- 
aise to hope, from welfare to opportu- 
nity, from despair to optimism, from 
weakness to strength, from a welfare 
state back to free enterprise, and from 
higher taxes to lower taxes. It was an 
extraordinary achievement. Ronald 
Reagan’s first term was the equivalent 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s. He was a ma- 
gician, a great leader. But he had two 
enormous problems. He had a Republi- 
can Party which did not understand 
the scale of the challenge ahead of it, 
one which was prepared for a hike in 
the Shenandoah Mountains but was 
not prepared for the climbing of 
Mount Everest or seizing power in 
Washington. It was not ready for the 
difficulties ahead, it was not trained, it 
was not disciplined, and it was not pre- 
pared to confront intellectually and 
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morally the forces of European social- 
ism which now are loose in America. 

Second, the city of Washington itself 
remained anti-Reagan, a city commit- 
ted to the liberal welfare state. The 
President’s advisers went to cocktail 
parties every afternoon, read newspa- 
pers every morning, and went to 
lunches at which those around them 
derided, ridiculed, and laughed at the 
President, scorned Reaganism, de- 
spised Reaganomics, and talked again 
and again about the fantasyland of 
free enterprise,” lower taxes, lower 
spending, and stronger defense, those 
things that Reagan seemed committed 
to. 
By 1987 we have suffered by having 
failed to win decisively. We have suf- 
fered because we have been unable to 
make our case clearly, we have been 
unable to confront the left directly, 
and we have been unable to communi- 
cate with the vast majority which be- 
lieves in our values but is confused by 
our behavior. 

We now come to the events of the 
last few weeks, and from the stand- 
point of any House Republican who 
has any sense of self-respect, they 
have been frustrating, infuriating, in- 
tolerable weeks. We can begin with 
the reconciliation bill, having two leg- 
islative days in one day to ram 
through a bill by a 206-205 vote, an 
effort by the leftwing through its con- 
trol of the Democratic majority to 
impose its will to raise taxes and do 
what it wants to on its own terms. 

That was compounded then by the 
Speaker meeting then with a Commu- 
nist dictator on Veterans Day, holding 
secret meetings with the Communist 
dictator, failing to inform the execu- 
tive branch, and at a point when the 
National Establishment had begun to 
see just how illegitimate and unaccept- 
able the Speaker’s behavior was, we 
then have Secretary of State George 
Shultz coming to the Capitol in an act 
of appeasement, surrending unilateral- 
ly, gaining nothing for Ronald Rea- 
gan’s values while surrendering to an 
opponent who, in fact, has made him- 
self vulnerable. 

And then we had the budget 
summit. We had a House Republican 
conference in which all but one of the 
Members who spoke from the floor 
spoke against the summit agreement, 
and within 24 hours we had precisely 
the agreement we had spoken against. 

All of this forces us to ask ourselves, 
what are we doing here? What do we 
stand for? What is the point of it all? 

Let me suggest as a basic rule for all 
Republicans to remember in the 
future that if we do not respect our 
own values, ourselves, and our institu- 
tions enough to fight for them, we can 
hardly expect others to fight for us. If 
we are not willing to stand up and con- 
front the left in its ultimate strong- 
hold, the House of Representatives, 
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which has made itself insulated from 
the public by an incumbency advan- 
tage, which has created an aristocracy 
of the left, which is capable of ignor- 
ing the popular will, if we do not have 
the courage to fight it head on, how 
then can the average American, the 
average reporter, or the average ana- 
lyst see what is happening? 

So, from a Republican standpoint, 
several key questions must be asked of 
the budget summit. Will we truly use 
the illegitimate reconciliation bill that 
only passed by a vote of 206 to 205 as 
our vehicle? Will that be the confer- 
ence report which comes back? Will we 
truly allow a doctrine which every 
single Republican voted against to be 
a part of a so-called bipartisan com- 
promise? Will that bill contain any of 
the goodies that are being given away 
to the Democratic leadership? Will 
there still be $4 million in a gift to one 
family in Fort Worth? Will there be 
$42 million for one company in Spo- 
kane? Will we continue to hand out 
money in the guise of fighting the 
defict? 
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Will Republicans in Ways and 
Means have a role in writing a new 
bill? Will they be included as though 
they were citizens, as though they 
were Members of Congress, or will 
they be excluded by the leftwing ma- 
chine, which allowed them to see 
nothing of the tax bill before it was 
passed, which did not show them any 
of the goodies, did not allow them to 
debate any of the specific privileges? 

Will Republicans in Appropriations 
be included in writing the continuing 
resolution which will be so necessary 
in December? Will it be a bipartisan 
resolution, or will once again the left 
give away goodies to its side, take care 
of its own, write a rule that is rigged 
and then ram something through by 
the sheer power of the machine? 

Finally, will we get rules to debate 
these changes that are fair, that are 
open, that allow everyone to have a 
chance to participate, or once again 
will the Rules Committee be the in- 
strument of the Speaker, doing only 
what the Speaker tolerates on the 
Speaker’s terms? 

I think every Republican with any 
level of experience knows the answer. 
The answers are that we were bamboo- 
zled in conference. The administration 
foolishly allowed itself to be talked 
into a room where it was outnum- 
bered, and instead of taking its case to 
the country where it is strong, it took 
its case to back rooms in the Capitol 
where it is weak. 

The administration’s leaders, all but 
one of whom came to Washington 
before Ronald Reagan and who basi- 
cally do not understand Reagan’s 
values, the values that carried 49 
States, those leaders behave like typi- 
cal Washingtonians. They felt they 
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had to get a deal, any deal, rather 
than go to the public and say, “The 
Left if the Congress is adamant in re- 
taining its welfare state. It refuses to 
manage the Federal Government. It 
will not cut spending. It wants to take 
money out of your family budget so 
that it can pay off its own friends.” 

The country, in my judgment, would 
rally stronger to a party that believed 
it was time to control the government, 
а party that believed it was time to be 
tough-minded about spending, to a 
party that believed it was time to take 
seriously the process of shrinking the 
Federal Government, but that party 
would have to be willing to fight head 
on with the basic habits of the Cap- 
itol. It would have to be willing to 
fight head on with the way the proce- 
dures are rigged to make sure the left 
always dominates. It would have to 
fight head on to communicate just 
how fundamentally distorted, unfair, 
and in my judgment in many ways in 
violation of the trust of the American 
people many of the habits of this Hill 
are. It will have to be willing to take 
on the Ways and Means Committee 
leadership and expose the kind of back 
room deals that are normal. It would 
have to be willing to insist that we ac- 
tually know who gets what goodies 
before a bill is voted on. 

It would have to be willing, in other 
words, to take on the game. 

For a long time that kind of behav- 
ior was just plain not done on Capitol 
Hill, because for a long time you had 
Democrats and Republicans who 
broadly shared the same values, who 
broadly believed in the same patterns; 
but I must report to my colleagues 
that is no longer true. The majority of 
the Democractic Caucus is clearly 
committed to а higher tax increase, 
bigger welfare state, European Social- 
ist style government, fundamentally 
antithetical to the values of most 
Americans. 

The fact is, we are involved in a fun- 
damental struggle over whether that 
system will succeed or whether we will 
retain the traditional American 
system of reliance on refereed free en- 
terprise, reliance on hard work, devel- 
opment of an opportunity for people 
to have more take-home pay, the kind 
of values which for 200 years have 
made America the most dynamic socie- 
ty on the planet. 

What then should House Republi- 
cans do, given the mess we are now in? 
I think there are a couple simple steps. 
First of all, we should tell the truth. 
The truth is the budget summit was 
phony. The agreement was phony. 
The left will try to avoid everything 
which involves real spending cuts, 
while passing everything which in- 
volves real tax increases. 

Second, the budget summit is а bad 
deal. The tax increases are permanent. 
They go on year after year after year, 
raising money from the American 
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people, shrinking take-home pay, crip- 
pling business and jobs, while the 
spending cuts are at best for 1 year; so 
10 years from now we will still have 
those taxes in place. We will still be 
paying for that summit and that press 
conference, but in fact the spending 
cuts will disappear. 

Third. The game as it is played on 
Capitol Hill today is an affront to the 
American system and an affront to the 
American people and it needs to be 
taken apart. We have an obligation to 
do that. We should insist on truly fair 
bipartisan efforts, but we should 
refuse to lend the term bipartisan to 
them. If the left is going to dominate, 
if the left is going to run the machine, 
then it is explicitly in our interest to 
stand to one side, to point out to the 
American people exactly what is hap- 
pening and to make the left to bear 
the burden of being that machine. 

In addition, we have an obligation to 
stand up for our values. We are a 
party that is against tax increases. We 
have been fighting that fight for 4 
years. 

We are a party that believes in 
stronger defense and a solid America. 
We have been fighting that fight for 4 
years. 

We are a party that believes in 
shrinking the government, rather 
than shrinking take-home pay. There- 
fore, we should fight for our values. 
We should be willing to tell the truth 
about the Democratic leadership, 
about the phoniness of the budget 
summit, about the process we are 
going through. 

We should then look not to Wash- 
ington, not to Capitol Hill, but to the 
country at large and we should rally 
the Nation to take back the Capitol. 
We should be prepared to debate the 
procedures because in the long run, 
procedures are substance. 

I think it is vital for us to recognize 
that if we are willing to be co-opted by 
a phony summit, we can hardly expect 
the country to fdestand what is 
going on. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am glad to yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from 
North Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
was listening to the gentleman’s com- 
ments. The gentleman from Georgia 
and I have had the opportunity previ- 
ously to discuss how we think the 
country ought to conduct its business, 
but I thought I would take the oppor- 
tunity to come over today and ask the 
gentleman a couple questions about 
where this notion of pursuing these 
values would lead to. 

I would like to ask specifically, what 
kind of a budget would the gentleman 
propose for this country if the gentle- 
man was the President, knowing that 
we have rather significant budget defi- 
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cits, significant Federal debts, debts 
around $2.2 trillion, a Federal budget 
deficit of around $145 billion. 

They spend about 24 percent of the 
GNP. We raise revenues around 19 
percent of the GNP. In the last 7 
years, if we take inflation out of the 
picture, interest on the debt has in- 
creased somewhere around 50 percent. 
The defense spending has increased 
around 40 percent. Nonmeans tested 
entitlements have increased around 20 
percent and all other spending has de- 
creased around 20 percent. 

Knowing all of those things and 
knowing that we have fiscal problems 
here and hearing the gentleman’s 
statements about what the summit 
has done—incidentally, I share a few 
of those statements, I share a few of 
those sentiments, because I am not 
real crazy about some of the things 
that came out of that summit—but the 
question is, what would the gentleman 
do? Where would the gentleman have 
us cut spending and/or increase reve- 
nues in order to get this country back 
on track with its fiscal policy, to lead 
toward some sort of stability and 
hopefully some sort of balanced 
budget at some point in the future? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well, let me make 
a couple points about the statistics the 
gentleman cited. 

First of all, the notion that there is a 
magic percentage of GNP is itself a 
static concept. The fact is revenues are 
today, I believe, $240 billion higher 
than they were when Jimmy Carter 
left office, because the GNP is larger. 

I just want to make the first point 
that to talk in static terms of 24 and 
19 percent is misleading. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Well, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, it is not misleading, because the 
point is that the 24 and 19 are exactly 
the same percentages of spending and 
revenue that existed when President 
Carter left office. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well, as a matter 
of fact, Samuelson in the article in 
Newsweek that I was quoting argues 
that we now have a higher percentage 
of taxation at the Federal level than 
we had when Carter left office. That is 
particularly true if you add in Social 
Security, which has been increasing 
steadily. If you take total Federal tax 
revenues, they are a higher percentage 
of the GNP by about a half point than 
they were when Carter left office. 

The Federal income tax came down, 
but other taxes went up, the gasoline 
tax, Social Security tax, and so forth. 

Second, I would argue the following. 
You cannot get to a balanced budget 
in less than 5 years, that the Presi- 
dent, this President, should have sent 
up a 5-year plan, that it should include 
a fundamental overhaul of defense, 
but you cannot, in my judgment, you 
cannot manage the Defense Depart- 
ment as it is today with the rules of 
the game we have today and, there- 
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fore, we are wasting money; that the 
President should be prepared to ap- 
point a bipartisan commission or a 
nonpartisan commission to look at 
base closings, to look at a variety of 
steps in defense, to shrink defense 
spending a little bit. 

As the gentleman knows, I helped 
found the Military Reform Caucus. I 
am not an automatic type hawk. I am 
a cheap hawk. I think we ought to be a 
strong country, but that does not 
mean we should throw money away 
just because it is in uniform. 

Second, I am very strongly in favor 
of true welfare reform. Every study 
that I have seen on real workfare sug- 
gests that if you have true workfare, 
that is, if you require able-bodied 
adults who are under the age of retire- 
ment to work in order to get a check, 
that you will dramatically change the 
whole pattern of their behavior and 
you would change the amount of 
money that it costs, so I favor doing 
something like that. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. But 
if the gentleman will yield further at 
that point, let us explore that just for 
a minute, because I happen to favor 
workfare as well, but I favor the steps 
to get there. 

Let us take the welfare system that 
we have talked about for just a 
minute. Somewhere around two-thirds 
of the welfare recipients in America 
are under 16 years of age. The gentle- 
man is not suggesting that we take out 
the 12 year olds and tell them to get a 
job. What the gentleman is 
about is the people who are able- 
bodied. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am suggesting 
that their mothers work. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. All 
right, I accept that. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I think that if 
middle-class women can work, then I 
think that poor women can work. In 
fact, I think poor women can be better 
off if they worked than they are sit- 
ting in а public housing project watch- 
ing television, waiting for the welfare 
check. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. And 
I think poor women will agree with 
the gentleman. In fact, the reason the 
gentleman mentioned the word women 
is that the welfare problem is increas- 
ingly a feminine problem. 

Mr. GINGRICH. The gentleman is 
exactly right. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. It is 
single mothers, and I think the gentle- 
man probably understands that one of 
the traps in this cycle of poverty from 
which in most instances they cannot 
escape is a trap that prevents them 
from having any child care capability 
if they go to the workplace. It pre- 
vents them from having any health 
care capability. They lose their Medic- 
aid immediately when they get $3.40 
an hour for whatever minimum wage 
job they can get; so the question is, if 
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you are going to deal with the welfare 
problem, and I want to and I support 
workfare, are we going to support the 
steps that get us there, including child 
care and medical help? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I would strongly 
favor developing a transition for medi- 
cal help, and I agree with the gentle- 
man on the point. 

I would also strongly favor the 
notion that part of workfare ought to 
be child care, but I would not favor 
what I understand to be the liberal 
democratic bill that has been produced 
in the House, which in fact makes it 
less likely to offer a job, less likely to 
be able to go to work, and which 
makes it dramatically more expensive. 

Let me suggest to my friend that if 
you look at the Swedish system, which 
is very, very tough on requiring you to 
take a job, it guarantees you work, but 
it also makes you work, and compare 
that with either the American or the 
British system, which are very, very 
soft about whether or not people on 
welfare have to take jobs. There is а 
study that just came out last week in 
Britain that offered, I think it was 
840,000 hard-core unemployed inter- 
views that led to 4,000 jobs, because in 
fact it is economically better in Britain 
right now to stay on welfare than it is 
to take the first job that moves you 
off welfare. 

Now, I am just suggesting, the gen- 
tleman asks how I would change the 
budget. I think this President should 
have proposed а dramatic welfare to 
workfare shift. He should have includ- 
ed as part of that package child care 
as a legitimate function of workfare 
and I think that that would substan- 
tially lower the cost of the budget. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I do 
not disagree with the gentleman, but I 
am saying this. To do that costs some 
money in the front end. That child 
care and that medical care is an invest- 
ment in the front end. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am not sure that 
is accurate. That cannot be accurate. 
Let me tell the gentleman why it 
cannot be accurate. If you take all the 
current spending on the welfare, all 
the various bureaucracies, all the 
public housing, all the public health 
care, et cetera, and you simply say we 
are not going to repackage this as 
work, here is a check; and by the way, 
every seventh person out there who is 
now on welfare, when you go to work 
your job wil be child care—that 
cannot possibly be significantly more 
expensive than the current mess. It 
would only be more expensive than 
the current mess if we insisted on 
doing it with the kind of rules and the 
kind of bureaucracy and the kind of 
redtape that we currently have. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Is 
the gentleman going to take every sev- 
enth welfare recipient and say you are 
а doctor? 
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Мт. GINGRICH. No. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
mean, I do not quite understand the 
gentleman’s reference to child care. 
Certainly you need child care capabil- 
ity if you are going to reform the wel- 
fare system and you need the exten- 
sion of Medicaid in the interim sense. 

Mr. GINGRICH. The question be- 
comes, I think this may be a funda- 
mental difference between what I de- 
scribed earlier as the European Social- 
ist tradition and the older American 
tradition. The question becomes, who 
do you trust to monitor child care? 

I am willing to suggest to the gentle- 
man that if we had а public housing 
project of 1,000 homes and we had say 
600 people in that project who were el- 
igible for workfare and to keep the 
numbers simple, 100 of those were in 
effect going to end up running small 
child care centers, that would be their 
job апа they would have 9 children, 
they currently have 2 because they are 
mothers, they would have 9 children. I 
would suggest to the gentleman that 
could be done with a minimum of bu- 
reaucracy. 

Now, that is not the way the left- 
wing in the House would do it. The 
leftwing in the House would establish 
а mammoth Federal inspectorate, а 
State inspectorate, a licensing proce- 
dure, would drive it, as I understand 
the bill in its current form, would ac- 
tually make it illegal—this is according 
to Congressman Brown of Colorado, 
who is working on it, not me, but Con- 
gressman Brown explains that it 
would make it illegal for your grand- 
mother to watch your kids. That is my 
understanding of the current liberal 
democratic proposal. I find that irra- 
tional. 

I would suggest to the gentleman 
that I would like to see a child care 
voucher that says in effect, here is 
how I think this can be structured, but 
let me go a stage further rather than 
just get bogged down in workfare, al- 
though that is an important point. 
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The next step I would look at is 
what are the things the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing that ought to be pri- 
vatized. I think very strongly that 
Amtrak ought to be privatized. I think 
there are other steps we can take that 
are worth looking at that basically get 
them off the budget, get them away 
from the Federal Government. These 
are not major items. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. As 
the gentleman is an historian, he will 
recognize that Amtrak was privatized. 
That is precisely why we now have 
Amtrak. The fact is, the railroad 
system in this country did not and 
could not apparently provide rail pas- 
senger service, and this country decid- 
ed to provide Amtrak service for its 
citizens. 
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Mr. GINGRICH. Let me offer an- 
other alternative explanation that 
draws the difference between Europe- 
an socialist tradition and our more tra- 
ditional American values. 

Amtrak was dominated by railroad 
unions and was incapable of national- 
izing its work force in a way that al- 
lowed it to be both effective and effi- 
cient. Therefore, in order to subsidize 
the labor unions, the Democrats felt 
comfortable with nationalizing the 
railroad. That is something we saw in 
Great Britain from the 19205 in the 
coal fields, and that problem is a prob- 
lem they still have not gotten out of. 

I would suggest if you look at the 
airline industry, which has had to go 
through some tremendous changes, 
and I represent Hartsfield, and we cer- 
tainly have had a great many changes 
going on at Eastern Airlines, and it is 
very wrenching, it is very difficult, but 
in a competitive environment it is hap- 
pening. If we had a powerful enough 
leftwing who thought about airlines, 
we would have nationalized all the air- 
lines just as we nationalized Amtrak. 
But I do not think that socialist rail- 
roads work particularly well, and I do 
not think we ought to subsidize a so- 
cialist railroad, and that is what 
Amtrak is. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. The 
gentleman is sort of ranging far afield 
here from the budget deficit, but I 
would hope that he is not suggesting 
that current experience in the airline 
industry, the experience that the 
American public has with the airlines 
in some sort of victory trophy from 
the rightwing. I do not think that is 
necessarily a model of success. We are 
going to end up with a few behemoths 
in America running all of the airline 
schedules, telling us when we are 
going to fly and at what cost. The 
question is are the skies going to be 
safe when you get up there. Is the 
plane going to leave on time when you 
get to the airport. It is not a model of 
efficiency. 

Mr. GINGRICH. But it is a model of 
efficiency in this sense: More Ameri- 
cans flew cheaper this Thanksgivin 
and more people got to go home апа 
see grandmother this Thanksgiving, 
more of the people that I would think 
that the Democrats would want to rep- 
resent, precisely the marginal workers 
whose families never flew before de- 
regulation now fiy. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota, Let 
me ask a question. Are there more 
questions of safety with respect to the 
airlines these days than there were 
when you came to Congress? 

Mr. GINGRICH. There are more 
questions of safety, but in fact statisti- 
cally it is the safest period in the his- 
tory of aviation. I am being quite 
candid. The gentleman ought to at 
least think about this. More people fly 
more miles more safely. You are in 
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greater danger driving to the airport 
than you are flying. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
understand the use of statistics. I just 
ask the question: Are there not more 
concerns being expressed from virtual- 
ly every quarter in this country about 
airline safety these days than there 
were when you came to Congress? I 
think the answer is “yes” for a 
number of reasons. 

I understand the points you are 
making here about privatization and 
all. There are many areas where we 
share views. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Well let me ask the 
gentleman since he got off on this 
thing. You tell me would you make a 
serious argument that Amtrak is a 
better mechanism for the delivery of 
transportation; that is, a Government- 
run labor union dominated railroad is 
a better mechanism, a better model 
than is the current aviation system? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. It is 
hard for me to judge the current avia- 
tion system because of the mergers. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Come on, now, 
which do you think it is? They are 
both a mess. Which mess do you think 
is more likely to be productive? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Be- 
cause of the mergers we only have one 
aviation company flying in our part of 
the country, the northern tier up 
through North Dakota. We only have 
one airline company, so it is hard for 
me to judge what is going on with re- 
spect to the competitive juices in the 
industry. All I can do is tell you what I 
have read. 

Mr. GINGRICH. How many passen- 
ger railroads do you have coming 
through your part of the country? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. We 
have had Amtrak. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Which do you 
think provides more systematic and 
adequate service to your State? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Amtrak I think has a very good record 
and is generally well accepted by the 
consumers in this country. Were it not 
for Amtrak, we would not be hauling 
passengers by rail, and I think the 
gentleman knows that. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Do more people in 
North Dakota choose Amtrak or the 
airlines? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
More people choose the airlines for ob- 
vious reasons. 

Mr. GINGRICH. The airline is not 
subsidized by the Government every- 
where as every Amtrak ticket is subsi- 
dized. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. The 
gentleman does not understand the 
airlines if he says that. Who do you 
think pays for the VOR out there that 
sends out the signal to the airlines so 
they can hone in on it to fly into the 
airport? 
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Mr. GINGRICH. A user tax does. 
There are no user taxes on Amtrak. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. No, 
but if the gentleman would under- 
stand the aviation industry he would 
understand that there is a massive 
subsidy for every passenger that gets 
on an airline. 

Mr. GINGRICH. That is not true. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. It is 
true. That is not something we should 
debate about. There is no question 
that is true. 

Who pays for the air traffic control- 
lers? Is that a user fee? We appropri- 
ate money here on the floor of the 
House to have the air traffic control- 
lers who control those airways so that 
when you fly you are not running into 
somebody else flying between Minne- 
apolis and Miami. So who pays for 
that? The public pays for it. 

Mr. GINGRICH. That is fair 
enough. By the way, the Air Transpor- 
tation Association has suggested they 
would be willing to move to a priva- 
tized air traffic control system that 
would be entirely paid by user fees. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Yes, but my point to you was that 
there is substantial subsidy. I do not 
remember the numbers now, but the 
numbers are not much different be- 
tween a passenger who gets on an 
Amtrak train and a passenger who 
gets on an airplane at airports. It is 
just that the subsidy occurs different- 
ly with respect to the aviation indus- 
try. 

This is something that we can talk 
about at some point later on, but I 
would like to come back to the budget 
and ask the gentleman a question. I 
think I heard you say that we cannot 
lick the budget deficit for 5 years. I 
would hate to think that is true. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I did not say that. I 
said if you are going to be honest with 
the American people, to move from 
where we are today to a balanced 
budget, it cannot be done in 1 year. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. But 
you also said 5 years. 

Mr. GINGRICH. I said my hope 
would have been that at some point in 
this presidency, preferably a lot earli- 
er than this, Reagan would have come 
up with a 5-year plan that would have 
gotten us to a balanced budget and 
said, for example, as you know if you 
close a military base, the first year you 
lose money because the cost of closing 
it down is actually greater than the 
normal operating costs. But over 5 
years you gain money. So, there are a 
number of places where if you keep 
trying 1 year at a time to achieve your 
goal, you cannot get an honest man- 
agement grab of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
guess in order to solve something a 
person has to agree on what the prob- 
lem is. 
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Does the gentleman agree with 
David Stockman in his book, “Тті- 
umph of Politics,” when he said look, 
we just made a colossal mistake, we 
made a giant error in all of our projec- 
tions in what could be done, what 
would be done, we made a big error 
and the fact is that error led to mas- 
sive deficits and we should have 
known it. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. GINGRICH. No; I think it is as 
disingenuous for him to have said that 
in the book as it was for him to have 
done it. 

The fact is as early as the summer of 
1981 I was looking at numbers that fit 
exactly the point you are talking 
about. They were given by David 
Stockman. They said projections are 
24 percent spending of GNP, assuming 
a static model, 19 percent taxes, 5 per- 
centage point deficit. That was as 
early as December 1981 that those fig- 
ures were out. 

But the question then becomes so do 
we raise taxes and have a larger Gov- 
ernment or do we cut spending. And, 
second, if we raise taxes, and I would 
remind you of the personal experience 
we have both had over the last 20 
years of the average tax increase of a 
dollar leads to $1.58 increase in spend- 
ing. That happens statistically, and 
that was a statistic of the Congression- 
al Budget Office study, I believe. 
Therefore, my assumption is every 
time we raise taxes we just encourage 
the spenders. They go out and spend 
more. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. So, 
why have any taxes? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I am willing to 
retain 19 percent and shrink the Gov- 
ernment down to 19. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Let 
us find out where you get the 19 per- 
cent, because the only way you get 
that is either a substantial cut in de- 
fense—I do not think you are prepared 
to vote for that, frankly, and most 
Members on your side of the aisle are 
not for substantial cuts in defense, or 
a substantial cut in Social Security. 
Social Security is a fund that is now 
being paid for on a yearly basis with 
more revenue per year than the outgo. 
So, we now have put in place a system 
that at least on a yearly basis is run- 
ning a surplus. It should not even be 
in the unified budget, because having 
it there distorts what we see in the 
unified budget. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Exactly. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
had an amendment which passed in 
the Ways and Means Committee some 
years ago that takes it out of the uni- 
fied budget. Unfortunately, they 
amended it when it was moving, and it 
is now 1991 when it happens. 

But what we have is a situation 
where we have over $225 billion of the 
Federal budget is Social Security. 
That is paid for with dedicated taxes. 
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If you take a look at what has hap- 
pened since 1981, three major compo- 
nents. One, the 1981 tax cut of very 
substantial reductions in what other- 
wise would have come into the Federal 
Government as revenue. 

Mr. GINGRICH. That is not true. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Yes; it is true. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Let me explain 
why it is not true. 

What happened is we have created 
13 million jobs over the last 5 years. In 
that sense, supply side economics 
worked. We are far and away the most 
productive society on the planet in 
creating new jobs, and even Paul 
Simon, one of the candidates for Presi- 
dent in your party, is now running 
around saying that we can achieve a 
balanced budget by economic growth. 

Today, on the one hand you are 
going to get 13 million new jobs, so 
therefore you have this size GNP, but 
by the way what led the old taxes is I 
think to deny the whole argument. 
Our argument always was if you will 
cut taxes to increase the incentive to 
work and invest the people will go out 
and work harder. Therefore, you will 
get a bigger economy. We have $240 
billion more in revenue now than we 
had under Jimmy Carter. We do not 
have less revenue, we have more reve- 
nue. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
That is not what I said. You did not 
understand what I said. 

I said the 1981 tax cut cut revenue 
that otherwise would have been ex- 
pected with the 1981 Tax Code, and 
we have lost that. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Unless the econo- 
my continued to decay. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
That is true. But are you working 
harder because you had a tax rate cut? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I think most Amer- 
icans are, sure. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. You 
work harder now than you would 
have? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I work harder if I 
am allowed to keep the money I earn. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Your work ethic is tied to the IRS 
Code, then? 

Mr. GINGRICH. I, certainly, have 
more of a disinclination if I know 
people are going to take it away. As a 
simple example, how many of our col- 
leagues will go out and make speeches 
under the honoraria who will not go 
out when they are above the limit and 
they cannot get the money? I think 
that a very significant number, 70 per- 
cent, 80 percent. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
would guess 90 percent of the Mem- 
bers of the House say they work hard 
because of the challenge of the job 
and that is the way they are. 

Mr. GINGRICH. Wait a second. Are 
you saying to me, and this may be the 
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fundamental difference as I said earli- 
er between the Tom Sawyer tradition- 
al American approach and the Europe- 
an socialist approach, are you honestly 
saying to me that you believe if you go 
out here to somebody, to a young man 
and you say you have a chance to clear 
snow. You have two options. You can 
clear snow for $5 an hour and keep all 
$5, or we will hire another of these 
extra Internal Revenue agents we are 
talking about as part of the budget 
summit and you only get to keep $2. 
Do you think the average young man 
is going to jump up and say my work 
ethic is so wonderful I do not care how 
much the IRS kept, please give me a 
shovel? You are not serious about 
that? 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
am not saying that. In fact, let me say 
I think the Laffer curve at both zero 
and 100 percent option is probably ac- 
curate, but a joke most of the places in 
between. 

What the gentleman does not under- 
stand is I am saying that in 1981 we 
changed the Tax Code. The 1981 Tax 
Act changed the Tax Code and it de- 
creased the amount of revenue that 
would be expected in the 5 years by 
somewhere around $750 billion. That 
was what the measurement was at 
that time. 

Then I am saying what also hap- 
pened was this: The defense budget in- 
creased somewhere around $140 billion 
during the same period. 

Mr. GINGRICH. The gentleman un- 
derstand I explicitly reject the way 
that he just framed that. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. Let 
me finish it and then you can explicit- 
ly object. 

I am saying the Defense Department 
increased, went close to double, $140 
billion over that period. Interest on 
the debt, which is the second biggest 
item increase in the same period in- 
creased $80 to $90 billion. So, there 
you have an increase in spending of 
somewhere around $200 to $230 billion 
іп а 6- or 7-year period. 

With that increase in spending, was 
there a corresponding decrease in 
other areas of spending? The only op- 
portunity to have done that, to have 
made a corresponding decrease in 
other areas of spending would have 
been a substantial spending cut for 
Social Security, which would not make 
any sense, because I think if you hada 
Social Security, substantial Social Se- 
curity spending cut you have a respon- 
sibility to all of those folks out there 
who have paid the taxes month after 
month from their paychecks to reduce 
their tax, would you not? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Wait a second. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. The 
question is, Where do you get the cut 
to accommodate the increase in the 
Defense Department versus what 
came from the deficit? 
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Mr. GINGRICH. You yourself just 
said the key thing a minute ago, and I 
strongly supported your amendment. 
If you take Social Security off budget, 
because it is self-financing, it tells you 
the true deficit of the current govern- 
ment. I am arguing first of all, and I 
think I should get at least a minor 
bonus for having said this, I am argu- 
ing first of all we have to overhaul the 
Pentagon. I do not think the Reagan 
buildup was waste free, and I do not 
think they have done a serious job of 
managing the Pentagon. So first of all, 
I would overhaul the Pentagon. I do 
not think you can do that оп a 1-year 
plan. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. 
Does that mean you want to cut the 
budget for the Pentagon? 

Mr. GINGRICH. That means I 
would be willing to cut the budget of 
the Pentagon. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. By 
how much? 

Mr. GINGRICH. Personally, I am 
today prepared to see Gramm- 
Rudman go into effect and have the 
$11 billion hit on defense. I am pre- 
pared to say now what I would like to 
do is to give Mr. Carlucci a lot more 
authority to run the building and to 
be in charge of the Defense Depart- 
ment. But I think that if you cut out 
some redtape and you close some of 
the bases and you are willing to be 
pretty tough minded about military 
muscle rather than military pork, I 
think that we could in fact get a good 
bit done. 

But let me go to two quick points 
before we run out of time. First, I 
think your point about Social Security 
is the key to this whole game. Social 
Security is and should be a self-fi- 
nanced system. It ought to be out of 
the budget fight totally. 

Now we come back to the rest of the 
budget. The rest of the budget is a 
mess. You and I probably and 30 of 
our friends on both sides of the aisle 
in an open dialog could do more in a 
day to talk about changes in American 
government than 20 days of that 
budget summit talking about numbers. 
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And my argument is we have to reor- 
ganize the Government, we have to 
rethink what we are doing, that every 
time we try to find one of these phony 
budget summits we end up avoiding 
real change. One other point which I 
think the gentleman may want to 
comment upon and we are going to 
run out of time in just a couple of min- 
utes, but I think we ought to go frank- 
ly to some fixed standard of value for 
the dollar. I think that all this argu- 
ment about cost of living is in essence 
an argument for cheating those who 
are on entitlements. If we were to 
issue gold-backed bonds, two things 
would happen. The gold-backed bond 
simply says you get back the value in 
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gold of what you loaned the Govern- 
ment rather than getting back the 
value in pure dollars. Alan Greenspan 
suggested this in 1981: The first thing 
that would happen is that interest 
rates would come down dramatically 
and that, of course, would be good be- 
cause interest rates now are the third 
highest item in our budget. You would 
dramatically lower them because 
people would take the gamble on the 
value of the gold. 

The second is you would build in an 
enormous pressure against inflation 
because the Government could not 
afford to inflate its way out of its debt. 
That would change the budget pattern 
significantly. The initial effect of that 
would be I think to save $20 to $30 bil- 
lion the first year in interest pay- 
ments. That also would fix the value 
of the dollar and force other disci- 
plines on us. 

I think those disciplines, and this is 
where we may disagree, but I think 
those disciplines ought to involve a 
very tough systematic rethinking of 
how we spend our money in Washing- 
ton rather than imposing on the 
American people, rethinking how they 
spend their family budget by raising 
taxes on them. One or the other of 
them has to do the rethinking. I just 
think it is our turn in Congress for us 
to do the rethinking. That means, for 
example, no big continuing resolu- 
tions, because a big continuing resolu- 
tion is an automatic grab bag of goo- 
dies. That is how it passes. 

I yield to the gentleman from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. The 
gentleman would find no disagreement 
with this Member on the motion of a 
continuing resolution. I think it is a 
terrible way for us to legislate. 

But I want to get back to the funda- 
mental point. I am not here defending 
what is. I think much of what is must 
be reformed if we are going to succeed. 
But I want the gentleman to under- 
stand that I view some people out 
there on the stump who make state- 
ments about the painless way to deal 
with this deficit problem as people 
who simply say what was being said in 
1981, “We are going to bet our future 
on growth.” I am for growth, I hope 
we have it. God knows I hope this 
country has plenty of economic oppor- 
tunities and growth in the future. But 
I do not think that is what is going to 
solve our deficit problems. I would like 
to make this point statistically: If you 
take Social Security out of the budget 
and perhaps with it Medicare because 
Medicare is one of the categories I am 
going to mention, defense has in- 
creased, again adjusted for inflation— 
you take inflation out—defense has in- 
creased 50 percent, interest on the 
debt 40 percent, and all other domestic 
programs that are the nonmeans 
tested entitlements have decreased 21 
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percent in the same period, the same 7 
years. 

The question is if you are going to 
get the solution in budget cuts alone, 
are you going to be able to get the so- 
lution from that portion of the 
budget, again taking away defense be- 
cause there are not 10 people on that 
side of the aisle who believe as the 
gentleman does that they are willing 
to cut defense. 

Мг. GINGRICH. Well, I do not be- 
lieve that is fair. I think that you 
would get a majority of Republicans. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. But 
will you really be able to solve the 
problem by the kind of deep cuts that 
are necessary to balance the budget in 
the domestic programs that are not 
part of the nonmeans tested entitle- 
ments, Social Security and Medicare? 
The answer is in my judgment “No.” 

If you are going to emasculate the 
National Institutes of Health, the re- 
search, the air traffic control 
system 

Mr. GINGRICH. I did not say that. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. All 
of these programs we are talking 
about you would have to have massive 
cuts in each and every one of them in 
order to solve what I think is the 
major problem with the deficit. 

Mr. GINGRICH. If I may use the 
last 30 seconds of this special order, all 
I am saying is the cuts are a simplistic 
way of approaching it. We need to 
change the Government. When you 
take out Social Security that leaves a 
Government of $750 billion. Now I 
refuse to believe this year, for exam- 
ple, that we cannot find an additional 
$9 billion in cuts and changes rather 
than raise $9 billion in taxes. I think 
we are caught in a voodoo kind of 
debate as possible. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota. I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GINGRICH. My last point is 
that the Dow Jones at 2’clock was 
down 110 points. I think we have to 
confront the need for real change and 
not a phoney budget summit. 

Mr. DORNAN of North Dakota. 
Maybe our discussion will give them 
confidence. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINGRICH) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. GINGRICH, for 60 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their reiarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes, today. 
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Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota, for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 5 min- 
utes each day, on December 1, 2, 3, 
and 4. 

Mr. Gavpos, for 60 minutes each 
day, on December 2 and 3. 

Mr. DYMALLY, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 2. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINGRICH) to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr. GLICKMAN, for 10 minutes, оп 
December 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GINGRICH) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ANDERSON in 10 instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brown of California in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO in six instances. 

Mr. JowES of Tennessee in 10 in- 
stances. 

Mr. COELHO. 

Mr. BENNETT in three instances. 

Mr. TALLON. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 1475. An act to establish an effective 
clinical staffing recruitment and retention 
program, and for other purposes; to the 
Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and Energy and Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that the committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 148. An act to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan as wil- 
derness, and for other purposes, and 

H.R. 1748. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of De- 
fense, for military construction, and for de- 
fense activities of the Department of 
Energy, to prescribe personnel strengths for 
each fiscal year for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS 
SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate 
of the following titles: 

S. 1452. An act to extend and amend the 
&uthorization of appropriations for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and for 
other purposes, and 

S. 1822. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, and other provisions of law re- 
lating to sentencing for criminal offenses. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on the follow- 
ing date present to the President, for 
his approval, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

On November 20, 1987: 

H.R. 2112. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1988 for intelligence and 
intelligence-related activities of the U.S. 
Government, for the Intelligence Communi- 
ty Staff, for the Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement and Disability System, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Tuesday, December 1, 1987, 
at 12 noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
С. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, ехеси- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2430. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend the Volunteers 
in the National Forests Act of 1972 to 
permit volunteers to be considered employ- 
ees under 31 U.S.C. 3721; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

2431. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptrol- 
ler), transmitting a copy of the supplemen- 
tal contract award report for the period No- 
vember 1 to December 31, 1987, pursuant to 
10 U.S.C. 2431(b); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2432. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army (Installations and Logis- 
tics), transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to provide for more efficient and expedi- 
tious disposal of lost, abandoned, or un- 
claimed property in the custody of the mili- 
tary departments; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2433. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, transmit- 
ting the fifth annual report of net worth 
certificates purchased, pursuant to 12 U.S.C. 
1823 nt.; to the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs. 

2434. A letter from the Chairman, Council 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
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сору of D.C. Act 7-102 “D.C. Public School 
Support Initiative of 1986,” and election 
results, pursuant to D.C. Code section 1- 
233(cX1); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

2435. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a copy of final regula- 
tions for the Paul Douglas Teacher Scholar- 
ship Program, pursuant to 20 U.S.C. 
1232(d)(1); to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

2436. A letter from the Secretary of Edu- 
cation, transmitting a copy of final regula- 
tions for the State Student Incentive Grant 
Program, pursuant to 29 U.S.C. 1232(d)(1); 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

2437. A letter from the Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, transmitting 
the annual report for 1987 on compliance by 
States with personne! standards for radiolo- 
gic technicians, pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 
1006(d); to the Committee on Energy and 
Commerce. 

2438. A letter from the Chairman, Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Trust Indenture Act of 1939; to 
the Committee on Energy and Commerce. 

2439. A letter from the Director, Defense 
Security Assistance Agency, transmitting a 
copy of the price and availability report for 
the quarter ending September 30, 1987, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 2768; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

2440. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a bi- 
monthly report on progress toward a negoti- 
ated settlement of the Cyprus question, pur- 
suant to 22 U.S.C. 2373(c) (H. Doc. No. 100- 
140); to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

2441. A letter from the Principal Deputy 
Assistant Secretary (Force Management and 
Personnel), Department of Defense, trans- 
mitting a report on the audit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for the year ending June 30, 
1987, pursuant to 36 U.S.C. 6; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

2442. A letter from the Chairman, Nation- 
al Drug Policy Board, transmitting the 
quarterly report, United States/Bahamas 
Drug Interdiction Task Force, prepared by 
the Board, pursuant to 21 U.S.C. 801 nt.; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2443. A letter from the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Treaty Affairs, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of international 
agreements, other than treaties, entered 
into by the United States, pursuant to 1 
U.S.C. 112b(a); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2444. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Workers' Compensation Programs, Employ- 
ment Standards Administration, Depart- 
ment of Labor, transmitting notification of 
& proposed new Federal records system, pur- 
suant to 5 U.S.C. 552a(0); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2445. A letter from the U.S. Information 
Agency, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the activities of the inspector general cov- 
ering the period April 1, 1987, through Sep- 
tember 30, 1987, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. app.; 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

2446. A letter from the Vice President, 
Human Resources, Farm Credit Services, 
transmitting the annual report for the year 
ended December 31, 1986, for the 12th dis- 
trict farm credit retirement plan and thrift 
plan, pursuant to 31 U.S.C. 9503(a)(1)(B); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2447. A letter from the Deputy Associate 
Director of Collection and Disbursements, 
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Department of the Interior, transmitting 
notification of proposed refunds of excess 
royalty payments in OCS areas, pursuant to 
43 U.S.C. 1339(b); to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, 

2448. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, trans- 
mitting copies of orders entered into for cer- 
tain persons, pursuant to 8 U.S.C. 1255b(c); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2449. A letter from the Director of Fi- 
nance and Administration, The American 
Council of Learned Societies, transmitting a 
copy of the organization's audited financial 
statement for fiscal year 1987, pursuant to 
36 U.S.C. 1101(56), 1103; to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 
2450. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Personnel Management, transmitting а 


report on the final plan for the Pacer Share 
demonstration project at McClellan Air 
Force Base submitted by the Department of 
the Air Force, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 
4703(b)(4)(B), (6); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

2451. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Merit Systems Protection Board, transmit- 
ting a report titled, “Working For the Gov- 
ernment: Job Satisfaction and Federal Em- 
ployees," pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 1205(a)(3); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

2452. A letter from the Special Counsel, 
U.S. Merit Systems Protection Board, trans- 
mitting a copy of a report by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs of the conclusion 
of his investigation into allegations of viola- 
tions of law and possible fraud by building 
contractors and employees of the Veterans’ 
Administration Regional Office, St. Peters- 
burg, FL, pursuant to 5 U.S.C. 1206(b)(5)(A); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

2453. A letter from the Acting General 
Counsel, Department of Energy, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the Uranium Mill Tailings Radiation 
Control Act of 1978; jointly, to the Commit- 
tees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
Energy and Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on Nov. 
20, 1987, the following reports were filed 
on Nov. 23, 1987] 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on HUD’s regula- 
tions implementing the Emergency Shelter 
Grants Program erect unnecessary ers 
for religious groups to receive funds for 
sheltering the homeless (Rept. 100-455). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on overhauling 
the Federal EEO complaint processing 
system: A new look at a persistent problem 
(Rept. 100-456). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

[Pursuant to the order of the House on Nov. 
20, 1987, the following reports were filed 
on Nov. 24, 1987] 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on landfills on De- 
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partment of the interior lands violate Feder- 
al environmental standards (Rept. 100-457). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Мг. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on promoting 
safer highway routing of ultrahazardous 
cargoes: DOT oversight (Rept. 100-458), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BROOKS: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on soaring subsi- 
dies for banned pesticides stymie safety re- 
views (Rept. 100-459). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 


[Pursuant to the order of the House on Nov. 
20, 1987, the following report was filed on 
Nov. 25, 1987] 

Mr. LaFALCE; Committee on Small Busi- 
ness. H.R. 1807. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to reform the Capital Owner- 
ship Development Program, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 100- 
460). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, 


(Submitted Nov. 30, 1987] 


Mr. FOLEY introduced a bill (H.R. 3676) 
to authorize the water resources activities of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, to coordinate 
and improve ground water research, devel- 
opment and demonstration activities of Fed- 
eral agencies, to improve understanding of 
the relationship between agricultural prac- 
tices and ground water use, to provide as- 
sistance for small communities with ground 
water radium contamination, and for other 
purposes; jointly, to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs; Agriculture; 
Energy and Commerce; Public Works and 
Transportation; and Science, Space and 
Technology. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII. 


246. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Second Olbiil Era Kelulau, Republic 
of Palau, relative to funds to satisfy the 
judgment of the district court concerning 
discriminatory damages; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 


H.R. 190: Мг. SAVAGE and Mr. OBERSTAR. 

H.R. 241: Mr. FAUNTROY. 

H.R. 588: Mr. GOODLING, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, 
Mr. BapHam, Mr. FauNTROY, Mr. LANTOS, 
and Mr. NIELSON of Utah. 

H.R. 613: Mr. CoURTER and Mr. SHUMWAY. 

H.R. 192: Mr. RICHARDSON. 

Н.Н. 1259: Mr. СовіЕ, Mr. SHAW, Mr. 
CARDIN, and Mr. RODINO. 

H.R. 2051: Mr. FoGLIETTA. 

H.R. 2363: Mr. HERGER. 

H.R. 2522: Mr. DELLUMS. 

Н.Н. 2692: Mr. MrFUME, Mr. Fazio, and Mr. 
NIELSON of Utah. 

Н.Н. 2883: Mr. Hype, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
MURPHY, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. SOLOMON, Mr. 
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Hayes of Illinois, Mr. OLIN, Mr. MCCURDY, 
Mr. Drxon, Mr. FLAKE, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
BATES, Mr. WALKER, Mr. DONNELLY, Mr. ST 
GERMAIN, апа Mr. STALLINGS. 

H.R. 3005: Mr. FoGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3241: Мг. FauNTROY and Mr. DYM- 
ALLY. 

H.R. 3290: Mr. CHAPPELL. 

H.R. 3303: Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 3432: Mr. Dornan of California, Mr. 
MavROULES, Mr. Воввкі, Mr. Evans, Mr. 
THOMAS A. LUKEN, Мг. KOLTER, and Mr. 
MURPHY. 

Н.Н. 3517: Mrs. COLLINS and Mr. FOGLI- 
ETTA. 

H.R. 3581: Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 3582: Mr. SAVAGE. 

Н.Н. 3627: Mr. Ѕмітн of New Hampshire 
апа Mr. ӛмітн of Florida. 

H.J. Res. 332: Mr. Conte, Мг. DEWINE, 
Mr. HuBBARD, Mr. FOGLIETTA, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. LaFatce, Mr. Mica, Mr. Nowak, 
Mr. PACKARD, Mr. Tuomas of California, and 
Mr. UPTON. 

H.J. Res. 383: Mr. MURTHA, Mr. RODINO, 
Mr. ERDREICH, Mr. Hutto, Мг. KosTMAYER, 
Mr. McDape, Mr. Drxon, Mr. WOLPE, Mr. 
TraFicant, Mr. Lewis of California, Mr. 
Levine of California, Мг. St GERMAIN, Mr. 
COLEMAN of Texas, Mr. Fuster, and Mr. 


QUILLEN. 

H.J. Res. 399: Mr. BoNioR of Michigan, 
Mr. BORSKI, Mr. BOUCHER, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, 
Mrs. Вуком, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. DANIEL, Mr. 
Daus, Mr. DIOGUARDI, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. 
Ғівн, Mr. Frost, Мг. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. 
JENKINS, Ms, Mr. KOLTER, Mrs. 
Ішоүр, Mr. McDapr, Mr. MCGRATH, Mrs. 
MEYERS of Kansas, Mr. Morrison of Wash- 
ington, Mr. NEAL, Ms. OAKAR, Mr. PARRIS, 
Mr. PRICE of Illinois, Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. SABO, 
Mr. SIKORSKI, and Mr. SUNIA. 

Н. Con. Res. 83: Mr. Тномав of California, 
Mr. Ѕтомр, Mr. MONTGOMERY, and Mr. 
CAMPBELL. 

H. Con. Res. 192: Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
Sweeney, Mr. STALLINGS, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. 
HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. STARK, Mrs. BOXER, 
Mr. Weiss, Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. 
MARTINEZ, Mr. WALGREN, Mr. HARRIS, Mr. 
CONTE, Mr. LIPINSKI, Mr. HOLLOWAY, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BARNARD, and Mr. LAFALCE. 

H. Con. Res. 216: Mr. STOKES. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


100. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of the Charge d'Affaires, Embassy of Fiji, 
Washington, DC, relative to House Resolu- 
tion 248, recently adopted by the House; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under clause 6 of rule XXIII, pro- 
posed amendments were submitted as 
follows: 

H.R. 791 
By Mr. PASHAYAN: 
—Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
TITLE I—NATIONAL GROUND WATER 
QUALITY INFORMATION ACT 
SEC. 101. SHORT TITLE AND TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

Sec, 101. (а) SHORT TrrLE.—This title may 
be cited as the “National Ground Water 
Quality Information Act of 1987." 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 

Sec. 101. Short title and table of contents. 
Sec. 102. Findings. 
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Sec. 103. Definitions. 

Sec. 104. National policy. 

Sec. 105. Federal interagency coordination. 

Sec. 106. Assessment of the Nation's ground- 
water quality information ac- 
tivities. 

Sec. 107. Savings provisions. 

SEC. 102. FINDINGS. 

Sec. 102. Recognizing the dependence of 
the Nation on its ground-water resources, 
the Congress finds that— 

(а) deterioration of ground-water quality 
has occurred in every State in the Nation 
апа is being detected with increasing fre- 
quency; 

(b) although considerable scientific 
progress has been made in our knowledge 
about ground-water resources, there remain 
significant gaps in scientific knowledge and 
data making it virtually impossible to quan- 
tify the status of and trends in the Nation's 
ground-water quality in а comprehensive 
manner; 

(c) some States have responded to the 

need to protect and manage their ground- 
water resources by establishing comprehen- 
sive ground-water protection and manage- 
ment programs; 
(d) scientific uncertainties, lack of adequate 
technologies, lack of basic data, and short- 
age of skilled scientific personnel hinder the 
ability of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments to develop and implement effective 
ground-water management, protection, and 
remediation policies; and 

(e) greater efforts are necessary to pre- 
vent ground-water contamination today and 
to preserve this invaluable resource for cur- 
rent and future generations of Americans. 
SEC. 103. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “assessment”, when used 
with respect to ground water or ground- 
water resources, means to describe the 
extent and hydrogeologic properties of 
aquifers; recharge and discharge areas, and 
flow paths; and the status of and trends in 
the quantity and quality of ground water, at 
national, regional, and local scales. 

(b) The term “contaminant” means any 
organic or inorganic substance found in 
ground water thought to adversely affect 
human, plant, or animal health; or cause ad- 
verse environmental, economic, or social im- 
pacts. 

(с) The term “Federal agency” means апу 
department, agency, or other instrumentali- 
ty of the Federal Government, including 
any Government corporation. 

(d) The term “ground water” means water 
below the land surface. 

(e) The term “local government” means 
any city, town, borough, county, parish, dis- 
trict, or other public body which is a politi- 
cal subdivision of a State and which is cre- 
ated pursuant to public law. 

(f) The term “nonprofit organization” 
means any organization, association, or in- 
stitution described in section 501(cX3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1986 which is 
exempt from taxation pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 501(a) of such Code. 

(g) The term “person” means an individ- 
ual, trust, firm, joint stock company, corpo- 
ration (including government corporation), 
partnership, association, consortium, joint 
venture, State, local government, commis- 
sion, regional agency, interstate agency, or 
Federal agency. 

(h) The term “State” means any of the 
several States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Com- 
monwealth of the Northern Mariana Is- 
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lands, and federally recognized Indian 
tribes. 
SEC, 104, NATIONAL POLICY. 

Sec. 104. It is national policy that— 

(a) the primary responsibility for ground- 
water protection and management shall 
reside with State and local governments; 

(b) the Federal mission shall be to carry 
out the provisions of existing Federal stat- 
utes that relate to ground water; conduct 
basic and applied research; conduct resource 
assessments; provide data and information; 
and provide technical assistance, training, 
and education for State and local govern- 
ments for their use in managing ground- 
water resources and in carrying out the pro- 
visions of statutes which delegate Federal 
responsibilities to them; 

(c) the long-range goal of Federal ground- 
water quality programs shall be to provide 
technical information and capabilities for 
State and local governments to prevent 
ground-water contamination—recognizing 
that prevention is more effective and less 
expensive than remediation; 

(4) joint funding agreements between Fed- 
eral and State or local governments shall be 
used to the maximum practicable extent to 
provide essential Federal support, encour- 
age effective transfer of scientific knowl- 
edge and data, provide consistent data upon 
which to base national ground-water policy, 
and maintain a spirit of Federal-State part- 
nership; and 

(e) Federal ground-water quality research, 
assessment, and technology programs shall 
be afforded a high priority, reflecting the 
critical importance of the quality of the Na- 
tion’s ground-water. 


SEC. 105. FEDERAL INTERAGENCY COORDINATION. 
Sec. 105. (a) In GENERAL.—The President 
shall coordinate activities conducted by the 
Federal agencies to assess and improve the 
understanding of ground-water resources, 
and to disseminate information useful to 
State and local governments and other per- 
sons for use in their conduct of programs 
aimed at the assessment, management, pro- 
tection, or remediation of ground water. 

(b) SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES.—In carrying out 
subsection (a), the President shall under- 
take each of the following: 

(1) Utilize appropriate mechanisms to fa- 
cilitate the coordination of research, devel- 
opment, technology transfer, technical as- 
sistance, training, and information dissemi- 
nation activities with respect to ground 
water conducted by Federal agencies. Such 
coordination mechanisms should recognize 
the principal roles of the: 

(a) Department of the Interior, acting 
through the Geological Survey, for apprais- 
ing the Nation's water resources and for 
providing hydrologic information. 

(b) Environmental Protection Agency for 
research on health effects and on preven- 
be and remediation measures and technol- 
ogies. 

(c) Department of Agriculture for re- 
search on the impact of agricultural prac- 
tices on ground-water quality, and develop- 
ment of agricultural best management prac- 
tices, systems, and technologies designed to 
protect ground-water quality. 

(2) Establish an interagency committee to 
coordinate research, development, demon- 
stration, resource assessment, information 
management and dissemination, technical 
assistance, and training and education ac- 
tivities with respect to ground water con- 
ducted by Federal agencies. Such committee 
shall be established within 90 days from the 
date of the enactment of this Act. As a mini- 
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mum the membership of such committee 
shall include a representative of each Feder- 
al agency involved in ground-water related 
activities, The committee shall: 

(a) identify major data needs and scientif- 
ic uncertainties regarding ground-water 
monitoring, assessment, protection, manage- 
ment, and remediation; 

(b) develop overall priorities and a coordi- 
nated research plan for addressing the data 
needs and scientific uncertainties identified; 

(с) address specific programmatic and 
operational issues and problems which 
affect two or more Federal agencies; 

(а) encourage and facilitate, through joint 
funding and other means, interagency coop- 
eration and coordination of ground-water 


programs, 

(e) consult with State and local govern- 
ments, nonprofit organizations, the scientif- 
ic community, and other persons having re- 
sponsibility for protecting or 
ground-water resources to determine their 
research, technology, and information 
needs; and 

(f) review and evaluate the Assessment of 
the Nation’s Ground-Water Quality Infor- 
mation Activities report, required under 
Sec. 106 of this Act. 

(3) Continuing review of each relevant 
agency to determine the effectiveness of its 
efforts in fulfilling the purposes of this Act. 

(4) Identify and eliminate duplication or 
overlap between or among programs of the 
various agencies. 

(5) Identify the technical capabilities 
needed by various Federal, State, and local 
agencies to conduct activities with respect 
to ground water assessment, management, 
protection, and remediation, and request 
federal resources to increase the availability 
of these capabilities. 

(6) Review the ground-water information 
reporting requirements imposed by various 
Federal agencies and modify the require- 
ments to maximize the usefulness of the in- 
formation collected for use in all protection 
and management programs conducted by 
agencies of the United States and by State 
and local governments. 

SEC. 106. ASSESSMENT OF THE NATION’S GROUND- 
WATER QUALITY INFORMATION AC- 
TIVITIES. 


Sec. 106. (a) Report.—The President, in 
consultation with the committee established 
under Section 105, shall prepare an Assess- 
ment of the Nation’s Ground-Water Quality 
Information Activities report which in- 
cludes each of the following— 

(1) an evaluation of the adequacy of exist- 
ing ground-water information dissemination 
systems, and resource assessment and moni- 
toring programs conducted by Federal, 
State, and local governments to support the 
objectives of the Federal and non-Federal 
users of such programs and systems; 

(2) a national data inventory; including a 
description of types of areas and contami- 
nants for which insufficient information is 
available to support existing ground-water 
assessment, protection, management, and 
remediation programs; and an evaluation of 
the adequacy of available information to 
meet the needs of Federal, State, and local 
governments; 

(3) an overview of the Nation’s ground- 
water quality, based on readily available 
data; 

(4) a description of projected changes and 
trends in the quality of the Nation’s ground- 
water resources, to the extent that current 
scientific knowledge and data coverage 
permit; 

(5) an evaluation of the adequacy of re- 
search and development efforts aimed at fa- 
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cilitating management and protection of 
ground-water quality; and of the adequacy 
of federally-provided technical assistance, 
information dissemination, and training for 
State and local governments; and 

(6) a listing of major policy decisions af- 
fecting ground-water resources which are 
likely to be pending before Federal agencies 
within the succeeding 3 fiscal years and the 
types of scientific information needed for 
such policy decisions. 

(b) TIMING ОҒ REPORT.—The Report shall 
be delivered to the Committees on Appro- 
priations and Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Energy and 
Natural Resources of the Senate within 2 
years of the enactment of this Act. 

ВЕС. 107. SAVINGS PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 107. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to limit, restrict, supersede, or dis- 
place the authorities, rights, or responsibil- 
ities of Federal agencies under any statute, 
Executive Order, or common law, to conduct 
ground-water related research, to collect or 
disseminate ground-water related informa- 
tion, to undertake enforcement actions 
against any violators of any law, or to carry 
out other ground-water related activities 
pursuant to their authorized mission re- 
sponsibilities. 


TITLE II-WATER RESOURCES AU- 
THORITY OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


SEC. 201. SHORT TITLE. 

Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Geological Survey Water Resources Organ- 
ic Act." 


SEC. 202. WATER RESOURCES AUTHORITY. 

Sec. 202. (а) Міввіон.--Тһе U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, acting through the 
Geological Survey, has the principal Feder- 
al responsibility for appraising the Nation's 
water resources and for providing hydrolog- 
ic information 

(b) AuTHORITY.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior (hereinafter referred to as the Secre- 
tary”), acting through the Geological 
Survey, is authorized to undertake basic and 
applied research; collect hydrologic and re- 
lated data on surface- and ground-water 
quantity and quality; conduct national, re- 
gional, and local investigations, resource as- 
sessments, and surveys; and undertake 
other activities related to the Nation’s water 
resources. The Secretary is authorized to 
undertake such activities in cooperation 
with other Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and agencies, and academic institu- 
tions. The Secretary is further authorized 
to disseminate the results of such activities 
by means of publication, data dissemination, 
cataloging and referral services, training 
and education, and technical assistance to 
Federal, State, and local governments, and 
to private persons. 

(c) REIMBURSEMENT.—The Secretary may 
undertake the activities described in sub- 
paragraph (b), on a reimbursable basis, with 
other Federal agencies, or Federal permit- 
tees or licensees, only after execution of an 
agreement which outlines for whom such 
reimbursable activities are being undertak- 
en, and the purpose, cost, and duration of 
the activities. The Secretary shall transmit 
on a yearly basis a summary of the agree- 
ments executed to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations and Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Committees on Appropriations and 
Energy and Natural Resources of the 
Senate. 
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SEC. 203. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Sec. 203. For the purpose of out 
the water resource activities of the Secre- 
tary authorized by this Act, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated $164,000,000 for 
each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 1990. 

TITLE III-AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION AND WATER USE 
SEC. 301. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Agricultur- 
al Ground Water Management Act of 1987". 
SEC. 302. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) ground and surface waters are inter- 
connected and the quality and availability 
of these waters are of critical importance to 
our Nation, 

(2) agriculture is the largest single con- 
sumer of water in rural America, with irri- 
gation used on more than 41,000,000 acres, 

(3) 95 percent of all rural residents in the 
United States are dependent upon ground 
water as a source of potable water, 

(4) ground and surface water contamina- 
tion from а number of sources, including 
contamination from agricultural operations, 
is a major national concern which can cause 
adverse social, economic, health, and envi- 
ronmental impacts, 

(5) technology and education on soil and 
tissue testing, in managing both economic 
and environmental concerns of agriculture, 
deserve renewed emphasis by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in view of changing 
farmer needs, 

(6) careful selection of the proper combi- 
nation of agricultural practices and technol- 
ogies, including proper water management, 
will help farmers reduce the effect of agri- 
cultural practices on water quality, 

(7) efficient plant use of agricultural ni- 
trogen is essential to maximize the farmer's 
return on investment and to minimize agri- 
cultural nitrogen losses from erosion and 
leaching, 

(8) least-cost production strategies contin- 
ue to offer the best long-term hope for sus- 
taining American agriculture, 

(9) farmers must be fully informed to 
ensure that agricultural operations are 
agronomically, economically, and environ- 
mentally sound, and 

(10) present water quality and use data 
collection, analysis, and information dis- 
semination programs are insufficient to pro- 
vide farmers and decision makers with the 
bases for formulating sound water quality 
and use policies and programs. 

SEC. 303. mom WATER QUALITY AND USE 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall con- 
duct an investigation and analysis of the re- 
lationship between agricultural practices 
and water use and quality and shall, within 
90 days of the date of the enactment of this 
title, submit а report to Congress on the re- 
sults of the investigation and analysis. The 
report shall include— 

(1) the current status and level of effort of 
programs at the Department of Agriculture 
to evaluate present agricultural water use 
апа predict future use and availability of 
water for agricultural and rural residents, 

(2) the current status and level of effort of 
programs at the Department of Agriculture 
to evaluate, prevent, and mitigate water 
quality problems in both surface and 
ground water, 

(3) the current status of efforts to coordi- 
nate the undertakings described in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) both within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and within other de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, including a detailed description of 
how the water quality and use issues are 
being included in management plans for 
lands of the Department of Agriculture, 

(4) an estimate of the extent of the water 
quality problem, in both surface and ground 
water, due to agricultural operations and an 
examination of the extent to which these 
problems are due to identifiable organic and 
inorganic sources of pollution, 

(5) an estimate of the availability of water 
for agricultural uses on a geographic area 
basis, based upon current and predicted 
levels of use and withdrawal, 

(6) an analysis of the interrelationships 
and compounded problems, if any, between 
agricultural water use and water quality, 

(7) the policy of the Department of Agri- 
culture on water quality and use which 
should be used to guide programs associated 
with agricultural and rural water needs, and 

(8) specific recommendations for changes 
in existing programs and new initiatives in 
monitoring, research, extension, and techni- 
cal assistance efforts to address present and 
potential water quality and quantity prob- 
lems. 

SEC. 304. AGRICULTURAL NITROGEN BEST MANAGE- 
MENT PRACTICES TASK FORCE. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary of Ag- 
riculture shall establish an Agricultural Ni- 
trogen Best Management Practices Task 
Force. The Secretary shall appoint as mem- 
bers of the Task Force— 

(1) the Administrator of the Agricultural 
Research Service, 

(2) the Administrator of the Extension 
Service, 

(3) the Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service, 

(4) the Administrator of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, 

(5) the Administrator of the Cooperative 
State Research Service, 

(6) the Manager of the National Fertilizer 
Development Center of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 

(7) the Director of the Office of Ground 
Water Protection of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, 

(8) one representative of persons engaged 
in the agricultural production, 

(9) one representative of the fertilizer in- 
dustry, 

(10) one representative of State govern- 
ment, 

(11) one representative of the public with 
expertise in agricultural practices, and 

(12) the Director of the United States Ge- 
ological Survey. 

(b) Functions.—The Task Force appoint- 
ed under subsection (a) shall— 

(1) review the status of current informa- 
tion on the relationship between agricultur- 
al nitrogen and water quality, including the 
quality of both surface and ground water, 

(2) develop and improve agricultural best 
management practices, systems, and tech- 
nologies for (A) improving nitrogen utiliza- 
tion in agricultural production, and (B) re- 
ducing or mitigating any negative effects of 
agricultural nitrogen and environmental ni- 
trogen on water quality, and 

(3) develop educational and training mate- 
rials for providing information and techni- 
cal assistance to farmers through appropri- 
ate means to encourage the adoption of the 
recommendations developed under para- 
graph (2), 

(с) REPORT.—The Task Force shall report 
to the Secretary of Agriculture and to Con- 
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gress one year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this title and annually thereafter 
on the progress of its efforts under subsec- 
tion (b). Each report shall include a descrip- 
tion of— 

(1) the extent of problems posed by agri- 
cultural nitrogen апа environmental nitro- 
gen for water quality, 

(2) the agricultural best management 
practices recommended by the task force 
with particular emphasis on practices to 
minimize the impact of agricultural nitro- 
gen and environmental nitrogen on ground 
and surface water quality, 

(3) the means for disseminating to farm- 
ers and producers data and information re- 
lating to environmental nitrogen sources as 
they may impact on agricultural best man- 
agement practices, 

(4) the educational and training materials 
developed to promote adoption of agricul- 
tural best management practices and the 
strategy for their dissemination, and 

(5) progress made by the agricultural com- 
munity, to date, to address these problems, 
including progress in disseminating informa- 
tion to agricultural procedures. 

(d) Definitions.—For the purpose of this 
section— 

(1) Agricultural nitrogen.—The term “ав- 
ricultural nitrogen" means nitorgen in all 
forms (whether manmade, chemical, or bio- 
logical) which may be present or available, 
for crop production including nitrogen sup- 
plied by leguminous plants, animal ma- 
nures, decaying leaves, and other vegeta- 
tion, commercial fertilizers, applied human 
and industrial sewage, and such other nitro- 
gen sources that are within the control of а 
farmer or producer. 

(2) Environmental nitrogen.—The term 
"environmental nitrogen" means nitrogen 
fixed or occurring in the soil by means not 
under the control of a farmer or producer, 
including nitrogen from naturally occurring 
sources, such as precipitation and dustfall, 
апа nitrogen from non-naturally occurring 
sources, such as air and water pollution. 

(3) Agricultural best management prac- 
tices.—The term "agricultural best manage- 
ment practices" means generally recognized 
management practices under the control of 
farmers engaged in crop production that 
may be designed to reduce or prevent con- 
tamination of ground and surface water. 
SEC. 305. W SOURCE MANAGEMENT PRO- 


(a) State Reports and Management Pro- 
grams.—Section 319(c) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act (33 U.S.C. 1329(c)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) Consultation requirement.—Any 
report required by subsection (a) and any 
management program and report required 
by subsection (b) shall be developed in con- 
sultation with the Agricultural Nitrogen 
Best Management Practices Task Force of 
the Department of Agriculture established 
by section 304 of the Agricultural Ground 
Water Management Act of 1987.”. 

(b) Reports of the Administrator of 
EPA.—Section 319(m) of such Act (33 U.S.C. 
1329 (m)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(3) Consultation requirement.—In prepar- 
ing the reports under this subsection, the 
Administrator shall consult the Agricultural 
Nitrogen Best Management Practices Task 
Force of the Department of Agriculture es- 
tablished by section 304 of the Agricultural 
Ground Water Management Act of 1987.”. 
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SEC, 306. AUTHORIZATION. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this title such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the first 3 fiscal years 
beginning after the date of the enactment 
of this title. 


TITLE IV—GROUND WATER RADIUM 
CONTAMINATION 


SEC. 401. ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL COMMUNITIES 
WITH GROUND WATER RADIUM CON- 
TAMINATION. 

(a) RADIUM REMOVAL DEMONSTRATION PRO- 
GRAM.—The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency, in cooperation 
with State public authorities, may assist 
local governments in demonstrating mitiga- 
tion of radium contamination in ground 
water. Upon application of any State public 
authority, the Administrator may make а 
grant to that authority for such purposes. 
Assistance provided pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be used for financing the acquisi- 
tion and installation of ground water treat- 
ment technologies needed to remove radium 
from ground water used as & source of 
public drinking water for residents of small 
communities under the jurisdiction of such 
local governments. 

(b) LEVEL OF CONTAMINATION.—AÀ grant 
may only be made under subsection (a) for 
removal of radium from ground water if the 
level of contamination from such radium ex- 
ceeds the maximum contaminant level for 
radium established under title XIV of the 
Public Health Service Act (relating to safe 
drinking water). 

(c) Purposes or GRANTS.—Funds made 
available through grants under subsection 
(a) may only be used by the grant recipient 
for one or both of the following purposes: 

(1) Providing insurance or prepaying in- 
terest for local obligations issued by a local 
government to finance the acquisition and 
installation of treatment technologies de- 
scribed ion subsection (a). 

(2) Paying for the costs of administration 
for establishment and operation by such au- 
thority of a program to provide financing 
for such acquisition and installation. 

4 (а) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 

on— 

(1) SMALL community.—The term small 
community" means a political subdivision of 
& State the population of which does not 
exceed 20,000 individuals. 

(2) STATE PUBLIC AUTHORITY.—The term 
"State public authority" means an agency 
or instrumentality of а State which is estab- 
lished for the purpose of assisting local gov- 
ernments in financing capital improvements 
on a statewide or regional basis. 

(e) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
The following sums are authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out this section: 


Fiscal Year: Amount 
1988... .... $4,000,000 

‚ $5,000,000 

$5,000,000 


Amend the title so as to read: “A Bill to 
coordinate, improve and establish National 
policy for the ground water research activi- 
ties of Federal agencies, to authorize the 
water resources activities of the United 
States Geological Survey, to improve under- 
standing of the relationship between agri- 
cultural practices and ground water quality, 
to provide assistance for small communities 
with ground water radium contamination, 
and for other purposes.”. 
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SENATE—Monday, November 30, 1987 


The Senate met at 10 a.m., and was 
called to order by the Honorable 
Harry REID, a Senator from the State 
of Nevada. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray. 


Our Father which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread and forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.—Matthew 6:9-11. 

Gracious God, all the hopes and 
dreams and needs of mankind are cov- 
ered by that simple prayer which 
Jesus taught. Help us to realize that 
the glory of Your name, the coming of 
Your kingdom, the doing of Your will 
on Earth as it is in heaven, compre- 
hend the universal aspirations of the 
human heart throughout the ages. 
Forgive us the pride and greed and 
lust that demand more—the indiffer- 
ence and apathy and laziness which 
makes us satisfied with less. Give to 
leadership the wisdom to see—the will 
to seek—and the courage to pursue 
these minimum necessities and maxi- 
mum fulfillment of humanity's long- 
ing. “For thine is the kingdom and the 
power and the glory forever." Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore (Mr. STENNIS]. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, November 30, 1987. 
То the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable Harry REID, 
& Senator from the State of Nevada, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

JOHN C. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 

Mr. REID thereupon assumed the 

chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order, the 
majority leader is now recognized. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal 
of proceedings be approved to date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 217 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 217, discharged from For- 
eign Relations, not become the pend- 
ing business automatically under the 
statute, but the majority leader, after 
consultation with the minority leader, 
may bring it up at any time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I perhaps 
should just take a minute or so. As we 
look down the road—I believe the ex- 
piration date on the continuing resolu- 
tion is the 16th—it seems to me that 
we have the following legislation that 
must be done in any event before we 
&djourn sine die: the reconciliation 
bill, the continuing resolution, the 
conference reports on appropriations 
bills. 

In addition thereto, I would judge 
the following measures to be legisla- 
tion that we ought to try to get done: 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act extension, the AIDS legisla- 
tion, farm credit, and veterans' com- 
pensation. Those, in varying degree, it 
seems to me, ought to be the principal 
measure that we try to give our atten- 
tion to. 

May I say to the distinguished Re- 
publican leader that if we had recon- 
ciliation finished and the continuing 
resolution with appropriations bills, if 
those were done, the Senate could ad- 
journ sine die tomorrow. So, all delib- 
erate speed is going to be needed to 
deal with the reconciliation measure. 

In the meantime, the Senate can uti- 
lize its time to good advantage if we 
can agree to take up the other meas- 
ures that I referred to and possibly 
work out some time agreements on 
them. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the majority leader 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes; I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOLE. It is my understanding 
that we may be able to get an agree- 
ment fairly quickly on elementary and 
secondary under sort of a limited time. 


On farm credit, we are just waiting to 
finally work that out. So, that would 
take care of those two. 

On AIDS, it is my understanding 
that some of those on each side may 
prefer to take care of a portion of it on 
the continuing resolution rather than 
face a possible extended debate on the 
Senate floor. But I will doublecheck 
that on this side. 

So, I would just say I think both 
sides can accommodate the majority 
leader's request. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
the able Republican leader. 

I yield the floor. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MINORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the standing order, the 
Republican leader is now recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I reserve 
my time. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
wil now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business for not to 
extend beyond the hour of 10:30 a.m., 
with Senators permitted to speak 
therein for not to exceed 5 minutes 
each. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT IS WRONG: 
UNITED STATES SDI TECH- 
NOLOGY IS WAY AHEAD OF 
SOVIETS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
November 24 President Reagan ad- 
dressed strategic defense initiative 
workers at the Martin Marietta plant 
in Waterton, CO. The President an- 
nounced his intention to push for vig- 
orous funding of SDI because, said he, 
we are in а hard race in missile de- 
fense with the Soviet Union. The 
President said that the Soviets are 
pushing ahead of us in this life and 
death struggle. Just before the Presi- 
dent took the podium, Frederick Seitz, 
president emeritus of Rockefeller Uni- 
versity said: 

The Soviets should have it all together, 
ready to break out of the treaty—the ABM 
Treaty—if and when they wish. It will be 
their gain. Restrictions on the U.S. program 
are the death knell of SDI and could deliver 
us into the hands of the potential enemy. 

Mr. President, I do not doubt the 
President and Mr. Seitz are sincere in 
making statements of this kind. But 
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they are absolutely 100-percent wrong. 
The President should talk with his 
Under Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development. For the 
third consecutive year, the Under Sec- 
retary of Defense has reported to the 
Congress on the “U.S.-U.S.S.R. Stand- 
ing in the 20 Most Important Basic 
Technology Areas.” The standing in 
the latest report flatly contradicts the 
President. DOD figures show, just as 
they did in 1985 and 1986, that the 
United States remains overwhelmingly 
ahead and particularly far ahead in 
those technologies essential to the 
strategic defense initiative. 

Mr. President, 16 of these 20 areas of 
technology apply directly to SDI. 
They are in the judgment of the 
Under Secretary the 16 most impor- 
tant technological areas for SDI. So 
who is ahead? Mr. President, in a 
report dated November 17, 1987, the 
Under Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development—the Nation's 
top military expert on the status of 
our military technology—announced 
the following. Of the 16 technology 
areas crucial to SDI, the United States 
is ahead in 13. The two superpowers 
are about the same in three. The Sovi- 
ets are ahead in exactly none. 

Mr. President, this is а crying 
shame. There are few statements so 
little noticed as a speech like this on 
the floor of the Senate. There are few 
statements as widely noticed as a 
speech by the President of the United 
States. But the fact is that the Presi- 
dent is absolutely wrong on this 
matter that is so critical for both our 
budget and our national security. Let 
me repeat—President Reagan has told 
the country that the Soviets are ahead 
in the great technology race for strate- 
gic defense initiative superiority. His 
own expert on technology has just 
issued a report that flatly contradicts 
the President's assertion. 

Let us consider these 16 SDI tech- 
nologies deemed by the President's 
own Defense Department as most im- 
portant. 

The first SDI technology field is 
aerodynamics or fluid dynamics. This 
technology is used to build faster and 
lighter weight ground-based rocket 
interceptors for SDI. In this SDI area, 
our military experts tell us the United 
States is ahead of the U.S.S.R. 

The second field covers computers 
and software. These will be needed for 
the battle management and command 
and control system for SDI. The DOD 
military experts again say the United 
States is ahead. 

The third field is directed energy. 
This technology is used for the lasers 
that will be SDI’s weapons of the 
future, plus interactive discriminators. 
Here the two superpowers are judged 
by DOD to be on the same technology 
level. 

The fourth SDI technology is elec- 
tro-optical sensors. This would be used 
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by SDI for discriminating and tracking 
targets like missiles and warheads. 
Status? The United States leads. 

Fifth—guidance and navigation. 
This would be used by SDI for guiding 
rockets or kinetic kill vehicles to their 
targets. Again the United States is 
ahead. 

Sixth—materials. Because of the 
speeds SDI rockets will travel, they'll 
need high stress materials. The United 
States leads. 

Seventh—microelectronic materials. 
SDI will need space battle stations 
with light weight survivable materials. 
The United States is ahead. 

Eighth—optics. This technology is 
used by SDI to track and discriminate 
missiles and warheads. DOD tells us 
that the superpowers are about the 
same in this area. 

Ninth—power sources. SDI battle 
stations and sensors in space will re- 
quire vast power sources that are effi- 
cient. The United States and the 
U.S.S.R. are considered equal by DOD. 

Tenth—production and manufactur- 
ing. SDI will require radically new pro- 
duction and manufacturing techniques 
to produce their missiles and satellites 
cheaply. The United States leads. 

Eleventh—propulsion. SDI's high- 
speed missile interceptors require new 
propulsion technology. The United 
States is ahead. 

Twelfth—radar sensor. SDI uses 
ground, air and space-based radars to 
track warheads. DOD says United 
States is ahead. 

Thirteen—robotics and machine in- 
telligence. SDI wil use this for the 
battle management of the star wars 
system. The United States leads. 

Fourteen—signal processing—SDI 
will need sensors to process tracking 
and discrimination data that will be 
fed to the SDI weapons. Who's ahead? 
The United States. 

Fifteen—signature reduction. SDI 
will use this to assess Soviet counter- 
measures to its defense system. DOD 
tells us the United States is ahead. 

Sixteen—telecommunications—this 
technology will be used by SDI for the 
command and control system that will 
manage the defense. According to 
DOD the United States leads. 

So, once in summary the 
United States leads in the 13 of the 16 
most important technological areas ac- 
cording to a report released on Novem- 
ber 17—this year. The United States 
and the U.S.S.R. are about the same in 
three important technology areas. And 
in how many does the Soviet Union 
lead? None. Zero. Zip. Nowhere. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States is wrong in his SDI as- 
sessment. The country should know it. 


TAX LOOPHOLE WINS FLEECE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week, while the Senate was in recess, I 
awarded my Golden Fleece for Novem- 
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ber to the Treasury Department for а 
world-class $1.2 billion a year tax loop- 
hole which can only be used by U.S. 
citizens who live and work in foreign 
countries. This loophole allows these 
citizens to exclude a $70,000 chunk of 
their income from our income tax. 
What а nice reward for working in 
London, or Paris, or other hardship 
posts favored by big multinational cor- 
porations. 

Charity may begin at home, but 
when it comes to tax breaks they get a 
running start in the old country. This 
loophole is enough to tax the patience 
of the long-suffering, home-bound tax- 
payer who may soon see his taxes in- 
creased. 

Imagine the outcry if a Member of 
Congress proposed а new entitlement 
program which had the following pro- 
visions. Americans who decided to 
work overseas would be entitled to a 
$25,000 a year grant, which is the ap- 
proximate cash value of а $70,000 a 
year tax exclusion. They would receive 
this grant no matter their income and 
no matter where they worked. This 
new program would cost the taxpayer 
about $1.2 billion а year. It would 
stand about as much chance of pas- 
sage as would a hard freeze in Hades. 

The continued existence of this loop- 
hole is especially ironic, given the 
huge trade deficit we face. If econo- 
mists agree on anything it is that we 
need to reduce the Federal fiscal defi- 
e in order to improve the trade defi- 
cit. 

Yet proponents of this loophole 
argue that we need it in order to—you 
guessed it—reduce the trade deficit. 
They contend that Americans need a 
tax break before they will work over- 
seas and that these Americans are 
better able to sell American made 
products. 

A decade ago, a thread-sized version 
of this loophole earned a Fleece. 
Then, the exclusion was $20,000, 
which cost the taxpayer about $400 
million, and our trade deficit was less 
than $10 billion. Now, the exclusion is 
$70,000; it costs a cool $1.2 billion; and 
the trade deficit is in the range of $150 
bilion. At best, these facts demon- 
strate that the exclusion has no effect 
on that deficit. At worst, it appears 
that the higher the exclusion, the 
worse the deficit. Then, as now, the ar- 
gument that this exclusion is vital to 
our international trade simply doesn't 
stand up to examination. 

A Fleece results in less spending or a 
program's elimination about two- 
thirds of the time. This one is a whop- 
per that got away. Despite a decade of 
efforts to reduce the deficit, this loop- 
hole has not only survived but pros- 
pered. 

I believe the reason this loophole 
survives has more to do with living 
well than with the trade deficit. Amer- 
ican executives who live and work 
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overseas generally do quite well, thank 
you. If this loophole were eliminated, 
they would have to become lean and 
mean instead of fat and sassy. That 
would be difficult for them, but good 
for the country. And we could sure use 
that $1.2 billion. 


WHY KEEP WOMEN OUT OF 
COMBAT? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
General Accounting Office recently re- 
leased an important report which 
identifies inconsistencies in the inter- 
pretation and application of the 
combat-exclusion law among the three 
branches of the service. These incon- 
sistencies ultimately result in inhibi- 
tion of “the career progression of 
women in the military by excluding 
them from some jobs they are capable 
of filling.” 

This report was prepared for me as 
the preliminary step of a larger study 
the GAO is preparing on women in the 
military and was presented as testimo- 
ny at the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Military 
Personnel and Compensation. 

Are the individual services to blame 
for the inconsistencies? Of course not. 
The services are in the difficult posi- 
tion of trying to apply a 40-year-old 
statute to the realities of modern war- 
fare and the changing role of women 
in society. This statute is the Women's 
Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948 which institutionalized the role 
of women in the services by establish- 
ing career opportunities for them. In 
addition, this law restricts the number 
of women in the services, the type of 
jobs they can hold and the military 
rank they can achieve. 

War has changed a great deal since 
1948—there is an equal, if not a great- 
er, emphasis on technology as there is 
with physical strength in handling 
military equipment and weapons. 
Battle lines have blurred because of 
the change in strategies and tactics 
due to technological achievements. In 
addition, GAO cites the “capability to 
deliver weapons from remote loca- 
tions” which “increases the vulnerabil- 
ity of civilians and military alike.” 

On a different front, inconsistencies 
result from the changing role of 
women in our society over the past 40 
years. We have grown accustomed to 
women filling nontraditional and in 
some cases, dangerous positions, in all 
walks of life including construction 
workers, fire fighters, police officers, 
and law enforcement agents. It ap- 
pears that it is time to adjust the laws 
governing the services to the realities 
of the present. 

How are the services interpreting 
the law, and what are the specific in- 
consistencies? According to the GAO 
report, the “соттоп theme in the ap- 
plication of the combat-exclusion pro- 
visions seems to be an effort to pre- 
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clude women from the most frequent 
or severe exposure to the risks of 
war.” However, in the context of 
modern warfare, this criteria can be 
difficult to implement. In the Air 
Force, on one hand, women are capa- 
ble of serving successfully on combat 
aircraft, but are excluded because of 
the combat exclusion law. Yet “Air 
Force women do perform fighting 
roles as missile crew members. As of 
November 1987, there were 13 women 
on the firing crews of the ground 
launched cruise missile [GLCM].” 

In the Navy similar inconsistencies 
exist. The Navy has established two 
different types of combat-support 
ships: the combat logistics force [CLF] 
and the military sealift command 
[MSC]. The CLF and the MSC per- 
form identical functions with the dif- 
ference being that the CLF is allowed 
to travel continuously with the com- 
batant group and the MSC is not. 
Women are therefore allowed to serve 
on the MSC, but not the CLF because 
of the combat distinction. But as GAO 
points out, in a time of conflict, “MSC 
will be targets and will be required to- 
defend themselves” thus making the 
distinction between the MSC and the 
CLF largely irrelevant. 

Although the Army has no statutory 
combat restrictions for women, they 
do have a formula known as the direct 
combat probability code which ranks 
the probability of direct physical 
combat. Women are assigned to those 
positions with the lowest probability 
of facing hand-to-hand combat. In 
other words in a battle field situation, 
women would be assigned to the very 
rear lines providing combat service 
support. According to the GAO report, 
in the event of a real combat situation 
it appears unlikely that it would be 
possible to protect women in the rear 
boundaries. 

The GAO report draws several con- 
clusions from their study of the imple- 
mentation of the combat-exclusion 
law. First, they cite the declining pool 
of 18- to 26-year-old males and con- 
tend that "restrictions on the jobs 
that women may hold may exacerbate 
any recruiting problems that may 
arise because of the population de- 
cline.” Second, GAO concludes that 
the “restrictions impede the most ef- 
fective management and assignment of 
personnel.” Highly qualified women 
may be unnecessarily excluded from 
support, high technology and aircraft 
crew jobs. Finally, GAO states that 
“impediments to the most effective 
management of personnel assignments 
can negatively effect the morale and 
retention of both men and women. For 
example, if women cannot go to sea, 
then men must serve longer tours of 
sea duty.” 

Several months ago, I spoke to this 
body regarding the findings of 
DACOWITS in their trip to the Pacif- 
ic. They cited widespread sex discrimi- 
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nation, harassment, and lack of career 
opportunities for women in the Navy 
and Marines. £ believe the 
DACOWITS Report and the GAO 
Report are consistent and complemen- 
tary in discussing the problems facing 
women in the military today. I urge 
my colleagues to read this significant 
and timely report and ask them to join 
me in seeking a solution to the prob- 
lems described so women can truly “be 
all that they can be” in the U.8. mili- 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the report be en- 
tered into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEconp, as follows: 


Сомват EXCLUSION LAWS FOR WOMEN IN THE 
MILITARY 


(Statement of Martin M. Ferber) 


Madam Chairwoman and members of the 
subcommittee, we are pleased to be here 
today to discuss the military services’ inter- 
pretation and application of the combat ex- 
clusion laws for women in the military. As 
you know, we are reviewing this and other 
women in the military issues for Senators 
William Proxmire and William Cohen. 

Since the inception of the All-Volunteer 
Force in 1973, women have become a signifi- 
cant and integral part of our military serv- 
ices. In 1986, they constituted 10.1 percent 
of our overall forces, up from 2.5 percent in 
1973, and the kinds of jobs held by women 
have continued to expand. Statutory restric- 
tions, however, limit the jobs available to 
women and as a result, the number of 
women in the military. 

My testimony today provides background 
on the statutory restrictions which were en- 
acted almost 40 years ago, and the services’ 
policies for implementing those restrictions. 
While the services are making a concerted 
effort to apply the restrictions accurately in 
the changed warfare environment, their ap- 
plications have resulted in questions con- 
cerning the impact of the restrictions on 
military women’s career progression and the 
military jobs they can hold. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY AND CURRENT STATUTORY 
PROVISIONS 


In 1948 Congress acknowledged the qual- 
ity and value of the contribution women 
made in World War II and passed the 
Women’s Armed Services Integration Act of 
1948. That Act institutionalized the role of 
women in the services by establishing career 
opportunities for them in the regular active 
duty components as well as the reserve 
forces. The Act, however, also restricted (1) 
the total number of women in the services, 
(2) the kinds of jobs they could hold, and (3) 
the military rank they could achieve. 

The total number of women in the Air 
Force and Army, and the total number of 
enlisted women in the Navy could not 
exceed 2 percent of total authorized 
strengths. Women Navy officers could not 
exceed 10 percent of the total female enlist- 
ed strength in the Navy. 

Air Force, Navy, and Marine Corps women 
could not be assigned to aircraft which were 
engaged in combat missions, and Navy and 
Marine Corps women could not serve aboard 
any Navy vessel except hospital ships and 
navy transports. (Existence of the Women’s 
Army Corps with its own exclusions pre- 
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cluded the need for separate statutory 
combat exclusions for Army women.) 

With the exception of the medical field, 
women could not serve in command posi- 
tions or hold a permanent grade above lieu- 
tenant colonel or Navy commander. 

In 1948, some in the Congress believed 
combat required physical strength that 
women did not possess. In addition, women’s 
role in society was such that a policy of 
having women in combat was almost un- 
thinkable. 

The weapons of war and battle strategies 
have changed dramatically since 1948. Mili- 
tary equipment and weapons now require 
technological skills as much, if not more so, 
than physical strength. Also, the capability 
to deliver weapons from remote locations in- 
creases the vulnerability of civilians and 
military alike. Modern technology and the 
strategies and tactics it enables, blur the 
boundaries of the “battlefield”. 

In addition to these changes in the con- 
duct of warfare, the role of women in socie- 
ty has undergone dramatic changes, particu- 
larly since the 1960s. Today, women pursue 
careers in fields that were largely closed to 
them 40 years ago. 

As a result, the services are faced with the 
dilemma of applying a 40-year-old statute in 
the context of modern warfare and the 
changing role of women in American socie- 
ty. 

There have been two amendments to the 
1948 Act which affect the numbers of 
women in the military services and the 
kinds of jobs they can hold. In 1967, the 
statutory strengths and grade limitations 
were lifted. In October 1978, a substantive 
change was made in the types of jobs 
women could hold. Restrictions on Navy and 
Marine Corps women were reduced to allow 
them to fill permanent assignments on non- 
combat ships such as tenders, repair ships, 
and salvage and rescue ships. It was this 
change that enabled women to serve on the 
U.8.8. Acadia, a destroyer tender, which 
provided repair and logistics support to the 
U.S.S. Stark in the Persian Gulf this spring. 
Of the 1336 crew members, 240 were women. 
The 1978 statutory change also allowed 
women to fill temporary assignments for up 
to 6 months on any ship that was not ex- 
pected to have a combat mission during that 
time. 

CURRENT SERVICE INTERPRETATION AND 
APPLICATION OF THE STATUTES 


The services has identified the kinds of as- 
signments that are available to women 
based on their understanding and interpre- 
tation of the statutes. 

Air Force 


The statutory exclusion for the Air Force, 
as provided for by the 1948 Act, is included 
in title 10, United States Code, section 8549. 
Under that law, women cannot be assigned 
to aircraft engaged in combat missions. The 
Air Force has defined combat mission air- 
craft as those whose principal mission is to 
deliver munitions or other destructive mate- 
rials against an enemy. On this basis, 
women cannot be assigned to Air Force 
fighter and bomber aircraft. 

Air Force officials told us that the Air 
Force believes the restriction against flying 
combat mission aircraft is intended to pro- 
vide women some degree of protection. 
Therefore, the Air Force also excludes 
women from aerial activity over hostile ter- 
ritory where they would be exposed to both 
hostile fire and substantial risk of capture. 
Women are also excluded from certain 
duties, such as combat control, tactical air 
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command and control, aerial gunner, and 
pararescue and recovery, and certain units, 
such as tactical air control parties and air 
support radar teams, where there is also a 
high probability of exposure to hostile fire 
and substantial risk of capture. 

This interpretation has evolved over time. 
Prior to 1985, exposure to either hostile fire 
or substantial risk of capture alone could 
have excluded women from some jobs. How- 
ever, an Air Force review of (1) its policy 
and the legislative history of the combat ex- 
clusion statute, and (2) how that related to 
the conduct of modern warfare, resulted in 
the combined use of the hostile fire and risk 
of capture tests. Under this policy revision, 
the Air Force, in December 1986, opened up 
to women the RC-135 reconnaissance air- 
craft, and two EC-130 electronic warfare 
aircraft missions, on the basis that, while 
the crews might be subject to enemy fire, 
they would not also be subject to a substan- 
tial risk of capture. However, it is this same 
criteria which excludes women from recon- 
naissance aircraft over hostile areas—they 
would be subject to capture if shot down. 


Navy/Marine Corps 


The statutory exclusion for the Navy, as 
provided for in the 1948 Act, is contained in 
title 10, United States Code, section 6015. 
Under the law, Navy and Marine Corps 
women cannot be assigned to aircraft or 
naval vessels engaged in combat missions. 
The Navy defines combat mission as seeking 
out, reconnoitering or engaging the enemy. 
This precludes assignment of women to 
such ships as aircraft carriers, destroyers, 
апа submarines. The Navy also excludes 
jobs on ships which travel with the combat- 
ant group even though, in and of them- 
selves, they would not have a combat mis- 
sion under the Navy definition. Thus, jobs 
on Mobile Logistics Force Ships, which were 
renamed in late November 1986 to Combat 
Logistics Force (CLF) ships, are closed to 
women on the basis that they travel with 
the combatant group. The Navy justifies 
this decision by reference to a 1978 Defense 
Department definition of combat missions 
where “task organizations” were included as 
units that could have combat missions. 

The statute that applies to the Navy also 
applies to women in the Marine Corps. 
Marine Corps women cannot be assigned to 
combat ships or aircraft. Further, a Marine 
Corps official told us that it is Marine Corps 
policy to transport Marines on combat ships 
in wartime. Therefore, Marine Corps women 
assigned to units that will deploy on those 
ships cannot deploy with their units unless 
other transportation is available. 

With the Marine Corps, the level of physi- 
cal risk is also a factor. As a result, women 
can pursue 33 of the 37 Marine occupational 
fields; the 4 that are closed are infantry, ar- 
tillery, tanks/amphibious vehicles, and 
naval aviator flight officer. Further, the 
Marine Corps' combat exclusion rules pro- 
hibit women from being assigned to units 
with the greatest physical risk, such as in- 
fantry regiments. Women, therefore, may 
not be assigned to any unit that is likely to 
become engaged in direct combat, which the 
Marine Corps defines as seeking out, recon- 
noitering, or engaging hostile forces in of- 
fensive action. Women may, however, be as- 
signed to combat support and combat serv- 
ice support units in а designated hostile fire 
area where they could become involved in 
defensive combat action resulting from an 
enemy attack. 


Army 


There are no statutory combat restric- 
tions for Army women. The Women's Army 
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Corps, in existence as a separate unit since 
1942, had its own exclusions. With the disso- 
lution of the Corps in 1978 and the subse- 
quent integration of women into the main- 
stream of the Army, the Army developed its 
own combat exclusion policy based on its in- 
terpretation of congressional intent as re- 
flected in the statutes affecting the other 
services. 

Army policy is intended to open to women 
all jobs except those having the highest 
probability of engaging in direct combat. 
The policy recognizes that the modern bat- 
tlefield is fluid and lethal and that all sol- 
diers, male and female, will be exposed to 
the threat of injury or death throughout 
the theater of operations. There is no intent 
to remove women from jobs that would 
expose them to the threat of injury or 
death because the Army recognizes that sol- 
diering is inherently dangerous, 

Army policy is governed by the Direct 
Combat Probability Code system, intro- 
duced in 1983, which ascribes to each Army 
job an assessment of the probability of that 
job participating in direct combat. The 
Army defines direct combat as engaging an 
enemy with individual or crew-served weap- 
ons while being exposed to direct enemy 
fire, a high probability of direct physical 
contact with the enemy, and a substantial 
risk of capture. Direct combat occurs while 
closing with the enemy in order to destroy 
or capture, or while repelling assault by fire, 
close combat, or counterattack. The policy 
was derived from an analysis of four crite- 
ria: the duties of the job specialty, the unit’s 
mission, tactical doctrine, and location on 
the battlefield. Jobs are assigned a code, РІ 
through P7. P1 represents the highest prob- 
ability of engaging in direct combat and P7 
the lowest. Women cannot be assigned to P1 
jobs. 

Army officials told us that battlefield lo- 
cation has the greatest impact on the “Р” 
rating of a position. Jobs in areas located 
forward of the brigade's rear boundary are 
generally rated P1 and therefore closed to 
women. However, with the exception of the 
battlalion’s infantry and tank system sup- 
port teams, women may fill jobs in forward 
support battalions (FSB) which provide 
combat service support forward of the bri- 
gades rear boundary. 

Formation of the FSB resulted from a re- 
organization of support services as part of 
the Army's transition to the Army of Excel- 
lence. Previously, separate medical, mainte- 
nance and supply and transportation battal- 
ions, were located outside, or behind, the 
brigade's rear boundary. Under Army "P" 
rating criteria women were assigned to 
those units. The reorganziation transferred 
those services to one main support battalion 
still located outside the brigade and three 
FSB's now located forward of the brigade's 
rear boundary. Each FSB provides all three 
types of support functions. 

The initial effect of the location change 
was the coding of all FSB positions as P1, 
closing jobs which women had formerly 
held. After a review of this effect, which the 
Army called unintentional, and with strong 
support from field commanders, the Army 
opened the FSB's to women, except for the 
infantry and tank system support teams 
which worked closely and continuously with 
the maneuver battalions and would there- 
fore be highly likely to engage routinely in 
direct combat. In addition, women may 
serve in other jobs which require them to 
periodically transit the maneuver brigade 
rear boundary and there is no limit on how 
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far forward a woman may travel during a 
temporary excursion. 
Coast Guard 


There are no statutory restrictions on the 
kinds of jobs Coast Guard women may hold. 
They can be assigned to any kind of duty on 
any kind of Coast Guard vessel. During 
peacetime, the Coast Guard falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Transpor- 
tation, but in wartime it is transferred to 
the Secretary of the Navy. However, accord- 
ing to a Navy Judge Advocate General opin- 
ion, the statutory restrictions on Navy 
women will not apply to Coast Guard 
women. The Secretary of the Navy, howev- 
er, has the authority to decide whether or 
not to apply those same or similar restric- 
tions. 

APPLICATION OF EXCLUSION PROVISIONS 


Given the complexity and fluidity of 
modern warfare and the considerably 
changed social role of women, it is difficult 
to draw clearcut lines which identify safe 
versus dangerous locations, military jobs 
women can or cannot do, or military jobs 
women should not do. By restricting certain 
assignments without specifying an objective 
or, in lieu thereof, the parameters of what 
constitutes a combat mission”, the statutes 
leave to the services the responsibility for 
determining the coverage of the exclusion. 

While the services are trying to apply the 
statutes accurately, the language of the 
statutes permits different interpretations in 
the context of modern warfare. The 
common theme in the application of the 
combat exclusion provisions seems to be an 
effort to preclude women from the most fre- 
quent or severe exposure to the risks of war. 
Below this apparent overall criteria, howev- 
er, the extent to which degrees of danger 
can be reliably differentiated in the context 
of modern warfare is questionable. As a 
result, women are excluded from some 
“fighting” jobs, but not others, and may be 
“protected” in some jobs but аге at substan- 
tial risk in others. 

Air Force 


Air Force officials told us that women can 
successfully serve on combat aircraft. For 
example, there is a woman F-16 pilot in the 
Netherlands Air Force. Further, both the 
Danes and Canadians are experimenting 
with women serving in combat positions. 
However, American women are barred from 
such assignments. Since the prohibition is 
not based on an inability to do the job, the 
basis for maintaining the restriction appears 
to be that fighting is not a proper role for 
women or that they should be protected 
from the dangers of flying combat aircraft, 
or both. 

Air Force women, however, do perform 
fighting roles as missile crew members. As 
of November 1987, there were 17 women on 
the firing crews of the Ground Launched 
Cruise Missile (GLCM) and women also 
serve in GLCM maintenance and support 
functions. Because the GLCM is currently 
deployed throughout Europe they are pri- 
mary targets in a conflict. Additionally, 74 
women serve on Minuteman missile firing 
crews. 

The Air Force has stated that there really 
are not going to be any safe places in a thea- 
ter of conflict. For example, in 1984, the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for Man- 
power and Reserve Affairs told the House 
Armed Services Committee that it is not 
only the people sitting in the cockpits who 
are going to be killed in war. He said that 
Air Bases are going to be vulnerable, and 
they will be attacked, and people are going 
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to have to carry rifles and defend the air 
bases. Women are stationed at U.S. Air 
Bases throughout Europe. 

Army women also serve on missile crews, 
including the Pershing missile, and the 
Hawk and Patriot air defense missiles. All of 
these can be found deployed in West Ger- 
many and hence will be targets in any 
Europe conflict. 


Navy/Coast Guard 


Navy women are excluded from serving on 
Combat Logistics Force ships because the 
Navy includes these ships as part of the 
combatant group. The CLF ships do not in- 
dividually have a combat mission under the 
Navy's definition. They provide support 
services to the other ships in the combatant 
group. However, the Navy ascribes the 
combat mission of a task group to all the 
ships that travel as part of that group. 

The reason for such an exclusion would 
appear to be protection since the ship does 
not have an offensive fighting role. Navy 
and civilian women, however, can serve on 
Military Sealift Command (MSC) ships 
which perform the same function as CLF 
ships, but they do not travel continuously 
with the combatant group. However, in a 
conflict, MSC ships will be targets and will 
be required to defend themselves. 

Coast Guard women can serve on any 
Coast Guard ship, some of which are ex- 
pected to have combat missions in wartime. 
The Coast Guard believes that its women 
crew members are an integral part of the 
crew and that their removal would be detri- 
mental to ship operations. Therefore, in 
wartime, unless the Secretary of the Navy 
decides differently, Coast Guard women 
may perform in jobs from which Navy 
women are excluded. 

Army 

The Army's coding system will normally 
exclude women from positions located for- 
ward of the brigade’s rear boundary wheth- 
er or not the positions are fighting posi- 
tions. The impact is to preclude women 
from front line fighting roles and to provide 
some degree of protection. However, in our 
opinion, the extent to which women can be 
protected is questionable. Women are now 
stationed forward of the brigade’s rear 
boundary on a continuing basis as members 
of forward support battalions which provide 
combat service support. And they may 
travel as close to the battlefront as they 
need to, on a temporary basis, to do their 
job. As we have mentioned already, women 
are also in fighting positions as members of 
missile crews. Further, Army officials told 
us that there is an action pending to open 
up positions in the Lance missile firing bat- 
teries. Those batteries, which are currently 
closed to women, are located behind the bri- 
gade’s rear boundary, and they only tra- 
verse that boundary to fire their weapons 
close to the battle front. 

Marine Corps 

Marine Corps policy acknowledges that 
women may be assigned to support units in 
designated hostile fire areas where they 
could become involved in defensive combat 
action resulting from an enemy attack. 
Thus, women are exposed to a strong possi- 
bility of capture. 

IMPACT OF COMBAT EXCLUSIVE LAWS/POLICIES 

As you know, our work focused on the 
policy level and was not designed to identify 
the specific impact of the application of the 
combat exclusion policy. However, as has 
been stated by the Chairwoman of the De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Women in the 
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Services, a major impact has been to inhibit 
the career progression of women in the mili- 
tary by excluding them from some jobs they 
are capable of filling. 

There are also some overall impacts on 
Defense's force management. First, there is 
some concern that the declining pool of 18- 
26 year old males in the 1990s will make re- 
cruiting difficult. Restrictions on the jobs 
that women may hold may exacerbate any 
recruiting problems that may arise because 
of the population decline. The restrictions 
close off an excellent source of high quality 
recruits. 

Second, restrictions impede the most ef- 
fective management and assignment of per- 
sonnel. Women may be unnecessarily ex- 
cluded from high technology, support, and 
aircraft crew jobs, no matter how capable 
they are of doing those jobs. 

Lastly, impediments to the most effective 
management of personnel assignments can 
negatively affect the morale and retention 
of both men and women. For example, if 
women cannot go to sea, then men must 
serve longer tours of sea duty. 

There are, however, several valid concerns 
expressed by the services as the role of 
women in the military has increased. DOD 
and the services have maintained that a 
policy which opens combat positions to 
women is а social question which DOD is 
poorly equipped to address, rather than à 
question of military operations. Other con- 
cerns include the higher attrition rates of 
women, pregnancy, and the potential prob- 
lems caused by an increase in single parents 
in the services. 

Madam Chairwoman, I have presented 
here today а discussion on how applying the 
combat exclusion provisions affect the kinds 
of jobs open to women in the military serv- 
ices. While the impact on jobs open to 
women tends to raise questions about the 
services' practices, we believe the services 
are making a concerted effort to apply the 
statutes accurately in the changed warfare 
environment facing them today. The differ- 
ing applications of the statutes do raise 
questions. Yet, there is no easy solution. 
The services are different, and establishing 
hard and fast criteria in today's military 
and social environment is not easy. But the 
effects of the current situation are clear— 
military women are being impeded from 
progressing in their chosen fields. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 
We will be happy to respond to questions. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATOR BREAUX 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to con- 
gratulate my good friend from Louisi- 
ana for the fine job he has done in the 
very trying and dangerous area in Lou- 
isiana for the negotiations he entered 
into and handled extremely well. I was 
very impressed with everything he has 
done in the work down there. 

Mr. BREAUX. I thank the Senator 
for his generous comments. 


THANKSGIVING FOR PEACEFUL 
RESOLUTION ІМ LOUISIANA 
PRISON 


Mr. BREAUX. Mr. President, over 
the Thanksgiving recess when most 
Americans were enjoying the Thanks- 
giving holidays with their families, 
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their friends, and their loved ones, the 
people of Louisiana and particularly 
the people of Oakdale, LA, were treat- 
ed to a real reign of terror. For ap- 
proximately 8 days 28 hostages were 
held captive by approximately 1,000 
Cuban inmates, who were armed with 
machetes and with knives and with 
spears. They kept the families of Oak- 
dale, LA, in absolute terror, not know- 
ing what was going to happen from 1 
minute to the next. 

Obviously this morning we all have a 
lot to be thankful for as that situation 
has now come to a conclusion. All of 
the hostages have been released, all of 
them apparently in good condition. 
We are all thankful for that. 

There will be plenty of time, Mr. 
President, to analyze and to consider 
what went wrong and why it occurred 
and could it have been prevented. But 
my purpose in taking the floor this 
morning is not to look back and decide 
why this terrible incident happened, 
but rather to commend the people of 
Oakdale, LA, who really opened their 
homes and their hearts and their lives 
to do whatever was necessary in order 
to help end this terrible period in their 
lives. 

I would also like to commend Louisi- 
ana State Police and the Louisiana 
sheriffs departments for the work 
they did in ensuring the safety of the 
people in the surrounding community. 

I also want to express a special note 
of gratitude and respect for the very 
professional job that was done by the 
Federal negotiators, in this case led by 
the Bureau of Prisons officials, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service of- 
ficials, as well as the FBI. In particu- 
lar I would like to commend the work 
of J.D. Williams from the Bureau of 
Prisons and Jack O’Connor from the 
FBI, who headed up the negotiating 
team, for their assistance and their 
professionalism. It is no question, they 
got a great deal of advice. They got a 
great deal of offers from people who 
wanted to go in and negotiate. But 
they were the professionals who kept 
their cool and negotiated carefully on 
an hour-to-hour, 24-hour-a-day basis 
with the inmates. 

The question is: Did they do a good 
job? I think the answer to that ques- 
tion was clearly spelled out when the 
28 hostages walked out of that institu- 
tion. It was spelled out on the face of 
the many families who waited for 
their loved ones. The answer is very 
clear that they did a good job. 

We value human life in this country, 
Mr. President, more so perhaps than 
other countries. Many suggested that 
the answer to the confrontation was to 
storm the detention center. Cooler 
heads prevailed and, as a result, no 
lives were lost, showing that we in this 
country have a very high value on the 
individual human life; in this case 28 
who were being held hostage during 
that period. 
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On the question of whether these in- 
mates should have been in Oakdale, 
LA, in the first place, and on the ques- 
tion of whether the State Department 
should have made a public announce- 
ment of an agreement with the coun- 
try of Cuba that at best was inflamma- 
tory to the inmates residing in these 
prison facilities in the United States, 
we need to take a close look at both of 
those questions. 

I personally feel that, clearly, mis- 
takes were made and we as a Nation 
need to look at those areas to decide 
what went wrong, why it occurred, and 
what we can do in order that we may 
not make those mistakes again. 

But this morning, Mr. President, I 
take the floor to say I join with all the 
citizens of Oakdale, LA, and, truly in 
America, to say how thankful we are 
that the resolution of this confronta- 
tion—which could have been potential- 
ly so violent—ended on a peaceful 
note, a safe note. And we extend our 
very best wishes to those families of 
the hostages being held in the Atlanta 
Penitentiary that they, too, may in a 
very short time experience the same 
sense of thanksgiving that we in our 
area now have experienced. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The minority leader is recognized. 


DEATH OF CHICAGO MAYOR 
HAROLD WASHINGTON 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, today the 
people of Chicago mourn the death of 
their mayor, Harold Washington. I 
want to offer my condolences to the 
Washington family and the citizens of 
Chicago. 

As the chief operating officer of one 
of this Nation’s premier cities, Harold 
Washington excelled in bringing every 
segment of the community together. 

Although Harold Washington served 
one term here as a U.S. Congressman, 
his heart and soul were always in Chi- 
cago. He knew that city, its people, its 
potential, its power. He brought it all 
together and made it work. 

In his first inaugural address as 
mayor in 1983, Harold Washington 
said: 

I hope someday to be remembered by his- 
tory as the mayor who cared about people 
and who was, above all, fair. The mayor who 
helped, really helped, to heal our wounds 
and stood the watch while the city and its 
people answered the greatest challenge in 
more than a century. 
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I think the men and women of Chi- 
cago would affirm that Harold Wash- 
ington gave everything he had to live 
up to that epitaph. 


BICENTENNIAL MINUTE 


NOVEMBER 21, 1800: SENATE MEETS IN 
WASHINGTON FOR THE FIRST TIME 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, 187 years 
ago this month, on November 21, 1800, 
the Senate met for the first time in 
Washington, DC, in the unfinished 
Capitol Building. This important 
event was actually to have taken place 
on November 17, but when that day 
dawned, only 15 of 32 Senators has ar- 
rived in the new Capitol City. Mem- 
bers had to wait for 4 more days until 
а quorum could be raised to bring the 
Senate to life in its new home. 

Though Federal officials had had a 
decade to carve out a town along the 
Potomac for the Government’s perma- 
nent home, it was a sorry sight that 
greeted those first arrivals. As he tried 
to find decent accommodations, New 
York Senator Gouverneur Morris 
caustically observed that the new seat 
of Government needed only “houses, 
cellars, kitchens, well informed men, 
amiable women, and other little trifles 
of this kind to make our city perfect." 
Aware of grumblings like Morris’, 
town boosters planned a huge parade 
to welcome the sixth Congress. But 
nothing went as intended. First, a 
heavy snow blanketed the area on No- 
vember 16, and then, when quarrels 
broke out over who should be grand- 
marshal, the procession was aban- 
doned entirely. When so few Members 
actually showed up for opening day, 
everyone was disheartened. In view of 
the difficulty of getting to the new 
Capital, It was remarkable that a 
quorum was mustered so soon. Even 
under the best of conditions, which 
seldom prevailed, the stage journey 
from Philadelphia to Washington took 
a minimum of 33 hours. 

Finally, on November 21, the Senate 
notified President John Adams that a 
quorum was present. The President 
himself appeared before the assembled 
Congress in the Senate Chamber the 
next day. While Members still com- 
plained about conditions that one 
called “both melancholy and ludi- 
crous," Adams congratulated them “оп 
the prospect of a residence not to be 
changed.” As we all know, Washington 
indeed became the Government’s 
home, and, as Adams predicted that 
day, conditions have improved a great 
deal. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remain- 
der of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DascHLE). The Chair, in his capacity 
as a Senator from South Dakota, notes 
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the absence of a quorum, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the re- 
quest I am about to make has been 
cleared with the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader and he has authorized me 
to proceed with it at this time. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF 8. 373 AND S. 1665 TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of S. 373, 
the special education reauthorization 
bill, at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
December 1, and that the majority 
leader after consultation with the mi- 
nority leader many call up S. 1665, the 
Farm Credit Act, at any time but not 
prior to 2 p.m. Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I think 
this will enable us now to proceed with 
the two measures, the special educa- 
tion reauthorization and the Farm 
Credit Act, on tomorrow and without 
any problem in proceeding to them. I 
feel that this is something by way of 
an accomplishment. 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


RECESS UNTIL 3:30 P.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess now until the hour of 
3:30 p.m. today, that there then be 30 
minutes for morning business prior to 
the hour of 4 p.m., and that Senators 
may speak therein not to exceed 3 
minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, the Senate, at 11:09 
a.m., recessed until 3:30 p.m.; where- 
upon, the Senate reassembled when 
called to order by the Presiding Offi- 
cer [Mr. CONRAD]. 


VITIATION OF AUTOMATIC CALL 
FOR THE REGULAR ORDER 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the automatic 
call for the regular order at the end of 
30 minutes on the upcoming гоПсай in 
executive session be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. It wil be a 30-minute 
rollcall vote. It may go longer. I had a 
call from Senators who have been at- 
tending the memorial service for 
Mayor Washington in Chicago, and 
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they are having problems getting off 
with their planes for return. 

So that the rollcall vote will begin, 
as earlier stated, at 4:30 p.m.; but it 
would be my intention, and I ask 
unanimous consent, that I may be per- 
mitted to extend the rollcall vote for 
not to exceed 45 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


REPORT ON VISIT TO CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, it 
was my pleasure to accompany the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Belize over this recess. 

Let me begin by paying a tribute to 
Senator PELL for his leadership on the 
Foreign Relations Committee and his 
willingness to allow me to accompany 
him and to participate in the events 
which we experienced, along with staff 
members, in Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and Belize. 

Senator PELL, very correctly and in a 
manner of good leadership, arranged 
for us to meet the top leadership. In 
addition, he guided us to look at some 
of the prisons in Nicaragua, with em- 
phasis on the human conditions. I 
commend him for that. 

Let me summarize some of my obser- 
vations. First of all, in our meeting 
with Mr. Ortega, the leader of Nicara- 
gua, we had the opportunity to ask 
him a number of questions about the 
compliance with the Arias peace plan 
and what his intentions were. I asked 
him if he were a Communist. He re- 
sponded by saying that he was a San- 
dinista and that he viewed his revolu- 
tion more in terms of the Mexican rev- 
olution. 

I believe that he is а Communist, but 
I sensed that he is changing somewhat 
from the hard line, Stalinist-type of 
Communist to one who is seeking 
some accommodation. I hope my im- 
pression was not ill founded. 

It is my judgment that Nicaragua is 
in great economic strife; that Nicara- 
gua is in trouble in terms of their own 
economy. However, I believe that 
Ortega is very much a Communist, 
very much intent upon expansionism 
if he can do so, but the economic 
events of the last year may have given 
him reason to pause. The Arias peace 
plan may put pressure on him that he 
had not previously experienced, in 
terms of complying with certain things 
that other nation's can measure and 
observe. 

We did visit two prisons in Nicara- 
gua—one of which was the El Chapi- 
tan prison, which was Somoza's prison. 
We were escorted there by Tomas 
Borge, the Minister of the Interior, 
who himself had been tortured there 
during the Samoza regime. 
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We also asked the Red Cross to rec- 
ommend a prison, which was picked at 
random, to visit. So far as I could see, 
there were no violations of human 
rights. Of course, I am sure they do 
not show visitors violations of human 
rights, but at least they did make an 
effort to show us their prisons. I will 
give them credit for that. 

We also had lengthy meetings with 
other Nicaraguan officials and with 
our American Embassy people about 
whether or not Nicaragua intends to 
comply with the Arias peace plan. 

One thing that troubles me is that 
Nicaragua will not have an election 
until 1990, so we cannot tell what will 
happen in that area or if they are will- 
ing to comply with the election re- 
quirement in the Arias plan. I wish we 
could have some tests of that before 
we were to withdraw Contra aid. 
Indeed, I speak as one who has voted 
for Contra aid. I am prepared to sup- 
port future Contra aid if necessary. 
But I hope the Arias peace plan will 
provide us a way out of this situation. 

We had lengthy talks with our Em- 
bassy people. We also visited a hospi- 
tal. While departing from the hospital, 
we noticed that across the way was the 
Karl Marx Hospital, which has been 
built by the East Germans. 

United States AID money has built 
many of the hospitals in Nicaragua, al- 
though we do not get the credit. Per- 
haps we should name them Abraham 
Lincoln hospitals or something of that 
sort to memorialize our efforts. 

In Costa Rica, we had the honor of 
meeting with Nobel Prize winner and 
President, Mr. Arias. I was very im- 
pressed with him. In my judgment, he 
is a very good man. I also believe he is 
basically a man of the left. That is not 
necessarily bad but I think we should 
recognize it. On the other hand, he is 
struggling to come to a consensus, and 
whatever his personal beliefs are, his 
leadership is much needed. 

It is my judgment that President 
Arias is very much against the use of 
force, per se. His own country is cele- 
brating the fact that it has no military 
and has not had any military, I think, 
throughout its history, or only briefly, 
once or twice. I sensed that he believes 
there can be a peaceful resolution in 
this area, and his plan is the only one 
on the table that has received interna- 
tional attention. Since he has won the 
Nobel Peace prize his plan will be the 
criterion on which many people 
throughout the world will base their 
conclusions. We might be critical of it, 
but it is the only plan in town right 
now, so I must give him credit for 
that. 

We also had the opportunity to meet 
with some of the Contra leaders in 
Costa Rica, such as Mr. Chimmore, 
who is one of the directors. I talked to 
them about the human rights viola- 
tions and their ability to win the war. 
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In part, their objective is not necessar- 
ily to overthrow the government but 
to bring about democratic institutions 
so that there can be free elections, 
with observers. 

It is my general observation that we 
have a very difficult role in Central 
America. I happen to agree with John 
Е. Kennedy, that we cannot afford to 
let a major military power be located 
on our doorstep in the Caribbean or in 
Central America. On the other hand, 
there are many people living in pover- 
ty there, and we will have to find a 
way to use our aid money, Food for 
Peace, developmental type things, to 
solve some of those poverty problems, 
if we are to stamp out communism. 

Also while in Costa Rica I visited Na- 
tional University’s branch. It is a Cali- 
fornia-based graduate business school 
that is making an enormous contribu- 
tion to Costa Rica. It is my honor to 
have received an honorary doctorate 
at National University’s graduation in 
San Jose, Costa Rica. We spend mil- 
lions in AID to Costa Rica and in stu- 
dent exchanges, and so forth. We 
should not overlook the value of 
having a U.S. school in some of these 
countries. I personally gave our U.S. 
Ambassador a copy of their last grad- 
uation program which includes the 
thesis topics the Costa Rican students 
had written. I feel our Embassy could 
benefit much by reading some of these 
thesis. 

We were one of the first congression- 
al delegations recently to stop in the 
tiny country of Belize. It has been my 
contention that some of the small 
countries that are our best friends get 
the worst treatment from the United 
States, and I have long felt that we 
should upgrade our treatment of some 
of the smaller countries. The Russians 
do a good job of this. 

Belize has been very pro-American. 
It does not have an insurgency. It is 
sort of overlooked by a lot of our visit- 
ing congressional delegations and our 
diplomats. It is an example of a small 
country that is doing everything right. 

As the Prime Minister of Belize said 
to me, the squeaky wheel gets the 
grease. Belize has not been very 
squeaky and has not gotten the atten- 
tion from us that some other countries 
have. 

But I think that we should continue 
our aid program there. We should 
treat the Belizeans at a very high 
level. Our congressional delegation 
should try to stop there and we should 
learn more about that country and 
become closer to it. 

Mr. President, I shall be using the 
experiences of my visit to that area to 
learn more and also to help decide 
how to vote on future Contra aid and 
on future aid packages to that area of 
the world. 

We have a very severe budgetary 
deficit. We have a very severe shortage 
of funds here in this Congress. 
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It is my sincere hope that something 
like the Arias plan could work, but we 
cannot be naive about Nicaragua’s 
true intentions. They have released 
some political prisoners, but they have 
not released all of them. They have 
ped agreed to a free election until 
1990. 

We must keep the pressure on in 
terms of human rights violations on 
both sides. 

We must continue to keep the pres- 
sure on for a lessening of human 
rights violations on both sides. 

Mr. President, there have been some 
very fine reports written regarding 
human rights violations. I tend to feel 
personally that Amnesty International 
and some of the people who write 
those reports start with a predisposed 
point of view. I also tend to believe 
that the American Watch is the same 
way. However, I read а very balanced 
report by a Lawyer's Report on human 
rights in Central America. I do not 
know exactly who finances the Law- 
yer's Report, but it was one of the 
most balanced reports I read. It said 
both the Contras were making human 
rights violations and the Sandinistas 
were making human rights violations. 
This is part of the very confusing pic- 
ture you get. When you go there for a 
visit, you get information that is 180 
degrees apart, and there seems to be 
no way to verify it. 

For example there are rumors there 
аге hundreds of Russians in Nicara- 
gua. There are rumors there are hun- 
dreds of Cubans there. Certainly some 
аге there. East Europeans are there. 
Exactly how many, nobody seems to 
know. 

On human rights violations, it de- 
pends on who is funding the study as 
to whether the Contras are commit- 
ting most of the human rights viola- 
tions or the Sandinistas. 

One thing that I did observe on the 
agricultural front was that Nicaragua 
is not producing enough food. It has a 
wonderful climate. Because of the col- 
lective farms and because of the war, 
they are running short of food. It is 
getting very expensive. 

This is something that we with our 
terrific surpluses of food can, in a very 
useful way, perhaps be of assistance at 
some future time if the political cli- 
mate is right. Food may be our “асе in 
the hole." 

So, Mr. President, I pay tribute to 
Senator PELL for leading us on such a 
fine trip, for encouraging us to go into 
some of the prisons and for his great 
concern for human rights. I must say 
that I am concerned about that, but I 
would not have taken so much initia- 
tive in that area if it were not for Sen- 
ator PELL’s leadership. I thank him for 
sensitizing us all in this area. 

Finally on this trip I was very im- 
pressed with the desire of Central 
8 to determine their озуп des- 
tiny. 
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The Russians and the United States 
have both put a great deal of military 
equipment and a great amount of mili- 
tary hardware into that area. Both the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
are trying to dominate that area. The 
Arias plan is the surface of a great 
desire on the part of the people there 
to determine their own destiny. 

I do not agree with everything in the 
Aries plan. I fear it will give the Nica- 
raguans more time than they deserve, 
but it is a framework that we can work 
within, and it is a set of ideals that we 
should try to accomplish. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, in 
today’s Washington Post there is an 
excellent open letter to President 
Reagan from Mr. Frank Gaffney, Jr. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
placed in the Recorp along with an ar- 
ticle entitled “Communist Death Toll: 
160 Million”; “Chronology of Commu- 
nist Imperialism,” a quote from Di- 
mitry Manuilsky, and two articles 
from the Washington Times by Pat- 
rick Buchanan, one titled “What a 
Friend We Have in Gorby,” and the 
other titled “The Coming War Within 
the GOP.” 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEconp, as follows: 

TAKE A “TIMEOUT” ON THE INF TREATY 
(Frank J. Gaffney, Jr.) 

Dear Mr. President, 

In your recent moving statement accept- 
ing Caspar Weinberger’s resignation, you 
praised your secretary of defense for his 
service to the country in many ways. One of 
the most striking to me was the recognition 
you extended to him for his handling of sev- 
eral controversies for which he has been 
roundly criticized by others. 

I am speaking of the highly publicized 
revelations during Secretary Weinberger's 
tenure of several instances of cost overruns 
and other failures of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s procurement system. Despite the 
fact that for most of the past seven years, 
Cap has been caricatured with a $500 toilet 
seat around his neck, you rightly credited 
him with finding and fixing these problems. 
In thus commending Secretary Weinberger 
for his unwillingness to tolerate inadequate 
performance and unsatisfactory products 
where they were found, you have set an ex- 
ample that we all should emulate. 

In this spirit, I write to express my con- 
cern that your administration and the 
nation may shortly become embroiled in a 
new controversy over inadequate workman- 
ship and insufficient quality control. This 
one doesn't involve coffeepots or gold- 
plated" hammers; rather, it involves an 
agreement with our adversary to eliminate 
all intermediate-range nuclear missiles from 
Europe. The analogy, however, may be 
useful in illuminating the causes of my con- 
cern. 

Like so many of the procurement horror 
stories, the basic approach was entirely ac- 
ceptable, Your administration has for six 
years sought an INF agreement based on a 
sound structure—the so-called ‘zero 
option.” As a direct result of our patience, 
tenacity and alliance cohesion, an accord 
based on this principle is at hand. 
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If there is a problem with the INF treaty, 
it will in all likelihood be a result of the 
same phenomena that occasionally mar de- 
fense procurements; unexpected complexity, 
unanticipated scheduling pressures and cor- 
ners that had to be cut to get the job com- 
pleted within the time and resources avail- 
able. The responsibility for such a problem 
would not, of course, lie with some contrac- 
tor or procurement official; indeed, it may 
not lie with any single individual. Yet the 
consequences can be every bit as unpleasant 
and contrary to the national interest—or 
more во. 

My guess is that, if there are resultant 
problems with the treaty, they will lie in the 
area of verification. This may seem incredi- 
ble in view of its unprecedented provisions 
for intrusive on-site inspection and continu- 
ous monitoring of selected U.S. and Soviet 
facilities. On the face of it, such measures 
seem to go so far beyond what has been ne- 
gotiated in support of past arms control 
agreements that many will conclude that 
the treaty is, by definition, verifiable. 

Unfortunately, the INF treaty can have a 
range of novel verification measures un- 
dreamed of by the framers of the flawed 
SALT II accord and still not enable us to 
ensure Soviet compliance. It is for precisely 
this reason that your administration early 
on enunciated as a matter of policy a re- 
quirement for “effective verification” of any 
future agreement. 

While this term can mean many things, 
for us it has always had certain cardinal fea- 
tures in the INF context: elimination of the 
entire infrastructure for supporting INF 
missiles; comprehensive exchanges of de- 
tailed, internally consistent data about the 
forces being controlled; clear, unambiguous 
treaty text; and short-notice on-site inspec- 
tion not only at present and formerly de- 
clared facilities associated with treaty-limit- 
ed items, but also at suspect sites. 

This sound verification agenda was made 
necessary by bitter past experience with 
Soviet cheating on arms control agreements. 
If we have failed to keep in mind past les- 
sons in the rush to finish an accord on INF 
in time for the summit, the risks to the na- 
tional interest will vastly exceed the damage 
done by high-priced coffeepots and toilet 
seats. The prescription for addressing the 
problem should be the same, however: spare 
no effort to uncover and assess the errors 
and accept whatever inconvenience might 
be caused in fixing them. 

In this vein, Mr. President, I urge you to 
do what Cap Weinberger would have done 
in a comparable procurement situation, 
namely call a “time-out,” take stock of the 
situation with the best experts you can find 
and, if necessary, make adjustments to cor- 
rect any deficiencies revealed in the process. 
A week remains before you will be asked to 
sign the INF Treaty; I strongly recommend 
that you use that week to review the treaty 
with key individuals, particularly members 
of the Senate and others outside the gov- 
ernment who are likely to be influential in 
the upcoming ratification debate. After you 
and they have had a chance to read the fine 
print, several questions must be addressed: 

Does the treaty actually eliminate the 
Soviet Union's INF missile infrastructure 
and capacity? 

Is the Soviet-supplied data complete, con- 
sistent and compatible with our own intelli- 
gence estimates of treaty-limited systems 
and activities? 

Does the treaty language have important 
ambiguities or loopholes or provisions that 
otherwise might lend themselves to future 
debates about meaning and interpretation? 
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Is there an effective on-site inspection 
regime for suspect facilities? 

If the answer to one or more of these 
questions is no, by finding it out now— 
before you sign the treaty—it is possible to 
seek adjustments with the Soviet Union and 
avoid these issues becoming a matter of 
Senate debate and amendment. 

Naturally, many will say such an idea is 
out of the question. They will maintain that 
this is the best agreement we can get with 
the Soviet Union, that it cannot be im- 
proved. In this regard, I remember how 
often Cap Weinberger was told that a non- 
performing contractor was doing the best he 
could or that there was no alternative to ac- 
cepting an inferior product. To my knowl- 
edge, he never failed to reject that advice 
and to set in train the necessary, albeit 
sometimes inconvenient, corrective steps. 

For that matter, your own experience in 
negotiating with the Soviet Union has deci- 
sively demonstrated that determined insist- 
ence on sound arms control terms is reward- 
ed in due course by Soviet movement toward 
our position. Nowhere should this be a more 
likely outcome than in the area of verifica- 
tion, where Soviet rhetoric about openness 
and transparency have recently reached 
new heights. 

So, if it comes to that, “Just say no.” The 
United States will not accept another un- 
verifiable arms control agreement, no 
matter how smartly it is packaged in verifi- 
cation “breakthroughs,” steps which for all 
their novelty will not materially alter the 
difficult task of ensuring Soviet compliance. 
After all, there is a lot more riding on this 
than a bad report card from the General Ac- 
counting Office, 

COMMUNIST DEATH TOLL: 160 MILLION 
(By Albert L. Weeks) 

"It's а poor sort of memory that only 
works backward," observed Lewis Carroll. 
The past, indeed, is "prologue" to the 
present, and future. 

The lives of 160,000,000 people or more 
were sacrificed—officially—for attaining so- 
cialism and Communism in several coun- 
tries. In actual fact, however, their lives 
have been sacrificed to uphold the one- 
leader dictatorships and oligarchies of 
Lenin, Stalin, Mao, Ho Chi Minh, Casto, 
Mengistu, Oretgega, et al. 

The accompanying chart depicts in graph- 
ic form the almost unimaginable genocide 
which has resulted from Communist tyran- 
ny. 

The rest of the non-communist world 
should also reflect on another category of 
victims of left-wing totalitarianism: the 
ubiquitous refugees—the “boat people,” the 
millions who have streamed to the West 
from the Communist East, often risking 
their lives in the process, as they scramble 
over the Berlin Wall, hijack a locomotive or 
plane, swim, hike, or even float by balloon 
in their escape from Communism to free- 
dom in the West. 

The toll in disrupted lives is enormous. 
Like the fatalities listed above, this travail is 
still growing, with the menace of an acceler- 
ated rate of emigration looming in the dis- 
tance if Central America turns out to be an- 
other locus of refugees seeking freedom 
from Communism. 

From Vietnam alone, since the war there, 
at least 750,000 refugees have left the com- 
munist New Order, sometimes at the rate of 
40,000 per month. To these must be added 
10,000,000 refugees from communism—as 
tabulated by the United Nations High Com- 
mission for Refugees and other reliable 
sources counting escapees. 
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From East Germany alone, 3 million have 
made it to the West, while the same number 
of Afghans have streamed and continue to 
stream into Pakistan. More than 1% million 
Ethiopians have fled the communist regime 
in Addis Ababa into neighboring Somalia 
during the recent years of the Ogaden crisis, 
and hundreds of thousands more continue 
to pour into neighboring Sudan. 

Putting together the figure for refugees 
with the fatalities suffered under Commu- 
nism, the following staggering figure for 
human suffering is on the bottom line: 
170,000,000-plus, and still growing. 


CHRONOLOGY OF COMMUNIST IMPERIALISM 


Post-World War | period 


1917—Soviet Communist state—Created Nov, 8, 1917 the 
coup d'etat, irea 5, 
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QUOTE 

Dimitry 2. Manuilsky: “Тодау, of course, 
we аге not strong enough to attack... . To 
win we shall need the element of surprise. 
The bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. 
So we shall begin by launching the most 
spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard of concessions. The capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to co- 
operate in their own destruction. They will 
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jump at another chance to be friends. As 
soon as their guard is down, we shall smash 
them with our clenched fist.”—Stated in a 
lecture at the Lenin School on Political 
Warfare in Moscow, 1931. 


[Prom the Washington Times, Nov. 25, 
1987] 


Tue COMING WAR WITHIN THE GOP 
(Patrick Buchanan) 


Since the Democratic Party seems to be 
steering toward the nomination of another 
Northern liberal (i.e. Simon, Dukakis, Gep- 
hardt or Cuomo), cut from the same rough 
bolt of cloth as George McGovern and 
Walter Mondale, the GOP seems well-posi- 
tioned to hold onto the White House. But a 
battle is beginning to take shape, inside the 
GOP, which could tear apart the New Orle- 
ans convention. 

The smoldering issue is nothing less than 
the national security of the United States. 

With the prodding of President Reagan, 
and the boundless enthusiasm of the State 
Department, the administration is driving 
to wrap up an INF agreement that would 
pull all U.S. Pershing П and cruise missiles 
out of Europe. Behind the urgency is not 
only the pressure of the summit deadline, 
but also Mr. Reagan’s desire to sign, before 
leaving office, a strategic arms agreement, 
cutting in half the arsenals of the Soviet 
Union and United States. 

The president wants this deal, because, 
deep in his heart, Ronald Reagan believes in 
universal nuclear disarmament, believes the 
world would be safer if we could rid it of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Back of this conviction is the president’s 
belief that Soviet General Secretary Mik- 
hail Gorbachev is a new kind of communist, 
а pragmatic leader not necessarily wedded 
to the determinist ideology of Lenin, which 
holds the East-West struggle is irreconcila- 
ble, that a funeral dirge must one day be 
sung over them or us. The president believes 
the Soviet leadership is equally anxious for 
disarmament, to ease the economic crisis 
inside the Empire. 

Some of Mr. Gorbachev's hostility, Mr. 
Reagan feels, is rooted in ignorance—from 
his upbringing—of who we are and what we 
intend. Hence, the president’s stated desire 
to show Mr. Gorbachev around the United 
States, to persuade the leader of Lenin’s 
Party that we Americans are, truly, a peace- 
ful people. 

Neither in public nor private does the 
president deviate from these views, though 
they seem inconsonant with the candidate 
who campaigned against “detente,” who 
called SALT II “fatally flawed," who makes 
no apologies for having called the Soviet 
Union an Evil Empire. 

While (at this writing) the INF treaty ap- 
pears a certainty, four of the six Republican 
candidates—Rep. Jack Kemp, Pete du Pont, 
Alexander Haig and Pat Robertson—have 
already declared their opposition; and Mi- 
nority Leader Robert Dole, а candidate in 
search of an issue on which to engage 
George Bush, is withholding judgment. 

The Senate battle, centered within the 
GOP, over INF ratification, however, is 
going to be а dinner-party discussion com- 
pared to the brawl that is coming, if the 
president brings home an agreement to slice 
in half the U.S. strategic arsenal. 

Reports and rumors are rife, all over this 
city, that the deal has been cut, that the ad- 
ministration is prepared to pay Moscow's 
asking price for the big SALT agreement: an 
extension of the ABM Treaty, putting off 
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for years any decision to deploy the Strate- 
gic Defense Initiative. 

If such а deal is cut, whereby the White 
House accepts an extension of restrictions 
on space testing and early deployment of 
SDI—in exchange for cutting our strategic 
deterrent in half—the GOP could come 
apart at the New Orleans conclave. 

For, even as President Reagan is devoted 
to his Utopian vision of a world without nu- 
clear weapons, his friends on the right—and 
not only on the right—are convinced such а 
world would be a living hell for human free- 
dom. 

Down deep, the president's friends are 
against INF, because they believe 108 light- 
ning-fast Pershing II missiles, which could 
devastate the strategic reserve and com- 
mand-and-control of an attacking Red 
Army, are a better guarantee that NATO 
Europe will not be attacked, than yet an- 
other piece of paper co-signed by the biggest 
pack of diplomatic deceivers since the Rib- 
bentrop gang of Nazi Germany. 

The president’s friends are also alarmed 
by the proposed cut in strategic weapons, 
because every such cut reduces the number 
of targets Soviet war-planners have to 
attack. As for SDI, a space-based defense 
that could so degrade a Soviet first-strike as 
to make it unthinkable, no deal Moscow will 
offer is worth putting it off, or giving it up. 

The conservatives are less interested in 
what Mr. Gorbachev is saying about poor 
Comrade Yeltsin, than in what he is doing: 
Specifically, the crash modernization of the 
Soviet missile force, and the immense re- 
sources being poured into Moscow’s SDI. 

What the right fears is that Moscow 
wants America’s SDI killed, until its own de- 
fensive system is in place. Then, America 
would become permanent victim to Soviet 
b and permanently vulnerable to 
Soviet attack. Indeed, with 10,000 nuclear 
warheads in place, all of which can strike 
the United States—and America defense- 
less—why is Mr. Gorbachev building more? 

Given the determination of the president 
and Secretary of State George Shultz to 
plunge ahead along the road to arms reduc- 
tion, & reenactment of Kansas City—where 
President Ford was nominated while his de- 
tente policy was denounced—may be the Re- 
publican future. 


[From the Washington Times, Nov. 30, 
1987] 


WHAT A FRIEND WE HAVE IN GORBY 
(By Patrick Buchanan) 


(Gorbachev is the only sane leader in the 
world. He is like Jesus. He just keeps giving 
out good things like arms control proposals 
and [getting] hit with rejections.—Helen 
Caldicott, peace activist.) 

Clearly, something is going on inside the 
Soviet Union. And with Mikhail Gorbachev, 
Michael the Good to the left, on his way to 
the United States, perhaps it is time to take 
stock. What do Mr. Gorbachev's twin poli- 
cies of “glasnost” (openness) апа "peres- 
troika” (restructuring) mean to the Soviet 
Empire? What do they mean for us? Do 
Americans have a vested interest in helping 
Mr. Gorbachev prevail against the “hard- 
liners”? Is he a different leader, with a dif- 
ferent agenda, as even the president of the 
United States seems to suggest? Is the Gor- 
bachev difference cosmetic or real? 

Foreign policy: Even though Moscow has 
been talking of withdrawing from Afghani- 
stan since prior to the Geneva summit in 
1985, two years ago, reaping a windfall of fa- 
vorable publicity for noble intentions, 
Moscow has not even begun to pull out. 
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Moreover, Soviet military shipments into 
Nicaragua have reached record levels under 
Mr. Gorbachev, and Soviet officers in 
Angola commanded that Marxist regime's 
1987 fall offensive against the prowestern 
forces of Jonas Savimbi. 

Military buildup: Despite relentless Soviet 
propaganda against “star wars," Mr. Gorba- 
chev has stepped up Moscow's investment іп 
strategic defense; and the Soviets remain 
outside the limits of Salt II and in flagrant 
violation of the ABM treaty. Meanwhile, a 
new generation of Soviet missiles, the 10- 
warhead, rail-mobile SS-24, the road-mobile 
SS-25, and the huge land-based 55-26, аге 
all being deployed; and, in a deliberately 
provocative act, Soviet rocket forces recent- 
ly fired their new ICBM north and south of 
Pearl Harbor, bracketing Hawaii, while an 
American pilot observing the splashdown 
was temporarily blinded by a Soviet sea- 
based laser. 

Propaganda: Under “glasnost,” the propa- 
ganda of hatred against the United States 
continues. Soviet newspapers continue to 
promote the Big Lie that AIDS was invent- 
ed at Fort Detrick, Md., as a weapon in bio- 
logical warfare. A Soviet journal reports 
that Jessica Savage, the NBC-TV newswo- 
man killed in a 1983 auto accident, was 
“murdered” by “CIA agents” and “Zionists,” 
for narrating a documentary protraying un- 
happy Soviet emigres in the United States. 

Izvestiya, the Soviet daily, charges the 
United States with murdering the 918 mem- 
bers of Jim Jones Peoples Temple who com- 
mitted mass suicide in Guyana in 1978—to 
prevent their emigrating to the Soviet 
Union. Western broadcasts are still being 
jammed. 

Internal repression: While Natan Shar- 
ansky and other dissidents have been re- 
leased, one by one, for maximum publicity, 
Anatoly Marchenko died in prison. Peaceful 
protests by Jewish women in Moscow, by 
Latvian patriots in Riga, by Kazakh nation- 
als in Alma Ata, are still being broken up 
with clubs and batons. Never before has the 
KGB had so powerful a representation in 
the highest councils of the Communist 
Party. 

Despite Mr. Gorbachev's indulgent West- 
ern press, nothing he has done to date is 
without precedent in the Lenin, Stalin, 
Khruschev or Brezhnev eras. From 1921 to 
1929, Lenin and Stalin pursued a New Eco- 
nomic Policy far bolder in its openness than 
anything envisioned in “perestroika.” 

In 1956, Nikita Khruschev savaged the 
paranoid character and murderous policies 
of Stalin in a speech that made Mr. Gorba- 
chev's recent address seem even more syco- 
phantic than it was. During the “thaw” 
three decades ago, Alexander Solzhenitzyn's 
Ivan Denisovich was published; today, 
simple possession of Mr. Solzhenitzyn's 
"Gulag Archipelago" remains a state crime. 
In 1979, under Bolshevik Brezhnev, 50,000 
Jews were released; under Mr. Gorbachev, 
perhaps one-fifth that many may depart 
this year. 

The best and the bravest still rot in insane 
asylums and prisons in the Soviet Union, 
while the worst walk the corridors of power. 

Poor Comrade Yeltsin, the late Moscow 
party boss. He discovered what the West 
will, once again, be slow to wake up to “Рег- 
estroika” is an effort to reform the collaps- 
ing Marxist economic system in order to 
preserve and strengthen the Leninist dicta- 
torship. “Glasnost” is yet another change of 
Communist face, masquerading as a change 
of heart. Together, they are “maskirovka,” 
а strategic deception to dupe the West into, 
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once again, dropping its guard. As Mr. Gor- 
bachev said on the 70th anniversary of 
Lenin's October Putsch, “Our 'perestrokika,' 
with all its international effects, is eliminat- 
ing & fear of & 'Soviet threat' with milita- 
rism losing its political vindications." Trans- 
lation: Believing we have changed our spots, 
comrades, the West is disarming—intellectu- 
ally, psychologically, militarily. 

While the U.S.S.R. remains the greatest 
military power in history, the Communist 
Empire is & social, economic, political and 
moral ruin. Three times in its history, how- 
ever—during the NEP in the 1920s, the 
Lend-Lease era in the '40s and detente in 
the "70s—the West has rescued the Soviet 
regime from the consequences of its anti- 
human ideology. 

This time, we ought not to lift а hand. As 
Nietzsche reminded us, in this world, “when 
you see something slipping, push it.” 


Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, with 
the General Secretary of the Soviet 
Union coming to this country next 
week I think it is appropriate, before 
this INF Treaty is signed, that Mem- 
bers of the Senate see а copy of the 
treaty. I hope that President Reagan 
and the administration would walk in- 
terested Senators through this treaty, 
and answer the questions that Mr. 
Gaffney, in his open letter to Presi- 
dent Reagan, brings before the coun- 
try. 

No. 1, Does the treaty actually elimi- 
nate the Soviet Union's INF missile in- 
frastructure and capacity? 

I personally believe that the Soviets 
now have devised a system to cheat on 
the SS-20 missiles because the missiles 
electronic signature gets blurred with 
that of the SS-25's because it is so 
similar. The Soviets think now that 
they can cheat on this treaty, while 
they take the Pershing II and cruise 
missiles out of Europe which target 
the command and control centers of 
an advancing Red army. Further, they 
believe this is the best way for them to 
get us to remove our missiles, and they 
wil be able to keep theirs because 
they are masters of camouflage, of 
concealment and deception. They have 
mastered this technique on the SALT 
II Treaty. The Soviets think they have 
developed а system by which they can 
cheat and get away with it. I think 
this question needs to be answered, 
not after the treaty is signed, but 
before it is signed. 

Question 2, Is the Soviet-supplied 
data complete, consistent, and compat- 
ible with our own intelligence esti- 
mates of treaty-limited systems and 
activities? 

Question 3, Does the treaty language 
have important ambiguities or loop- 
holes or provisions that otherwise 
might lend themselves to future de- 
bates about meaning and interpreta- 
tion? 

Question 4, Is there effective onsite 
inspection regimen for suspect facili- 
ties? 

In other words, if you suspect some 
other facility, do you really have the 
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ability to look at it in very short 
notice, or does it take a bureaucratic 
methodology which might take 30 
days or 10 days before you can look at 
that spot? In the meantime the Sovi- 
ets have moved the suspected equip- 
ment out of the way. 

Mr. President, it is important that 
these questions be answered prior to 
this meeting next week, before the 
treaty is signed. 

Then, Mr. President, just from a 
philosophical point of view, I think 
that as we go into this big lovefest 
that seems to be coming between Mr. 
Gorbachev and the President next 
week, we should just examine for his- 
tory's sake, and talk about, how many 
people the Soviets have murdered 
since 1917, when the Communists took 
over what is now the Soviet Union by 
the force of arms. 

Mr. President, Communism has cost 
the lives of 160 million people in 70 
years. This number exceeds the com- 
bined death totals of all the wars in 
this century. 

The Communist governments of this 
world have killed, on average, 2.3 mil- 
lion people a year. 

The Soviet Union is responsible for 
an estimated 69.7 million deaths. Ref- 
ugees from Soviet sponsored aggres- 
sion is staggering. From Afghanistan, 
there are 3 million refugees. From 
Ethiopia, where State controlled food 
distribution and collectivism has cre- 
ated mass starvation, there are 1.5 mil- 
lion refugees. When we pulled out of 
Vietnam, millions became boat people 
to flee the tyranny of Communism. 

The Soviets killed over 20 million 
people after their revolution. In his 
book “The Great Terror,” British 
scholar Robert Conquest quotes the 
philosophical father of modern day 
Communism, V.I. Lenin, who said: 

Not a single revolutionary government can 
dispense with the death penalty for the ex- 
ploiters [i.e. capitalists and landlords]. 

Lenin chastized those who objected 
to the use of terror in a Communist 
party meeting in June 1918, saying: 

This is unheard of. The energy and mass 
nature of terror must be encouraged. 

Then there is the famous terror- 
famine in the Ukraine where the Sovi- 
ets cut off the supply of grain and 
food to the area and removed all other 
sources of food to kill off those object- 
ing to Communism. Eleven million 
people died from the terror-famine. 

Of course, today, people will say 
that can not happen, but is happening 
in Ethiopia. The use of Western food 
aid to depopulate areas that are re- 
volting against the Marxist Leninist 
government there is notorious. 

In Mozambique, FRELIMO, the 
Soviet backed Marxist-Leninist gov- 
ernment uses the death penalty as a 
means of crushing dissent and intimi- 
dating the population. 

Ex-FRELIMO member Jose A. Fran- 
cisco, now a US. citizen testified 
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before the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations African subcommit- 
tee saying: 

The FRELIMO defense chief to ex-Presi- 
dent Samora Machel, Alberto Chipande, 
personally executed his own father in the 
presence of 1,000 FRELIMO cadres as an 
example for establishing the new order. 
This public murder was committed by stab- 
bing his father in the stomach and ripping 
upwards until he died. 


Mr. Francisco witnessed mass execu- 
tions. He said in his testimony: 


Young Frelimo cadres returning from in- 
doctrination in Russia and other East-bloc 
countries were secretly identifled by their 
instructors as being either converted com- 
munists or unconverted. The unconverted 
were met at the airport in Dar es Salaam 
with orders for special missions. They were 
transported into the operational area of 
Cabo Delgado only to find themselves in a 
detention center. Here they were executed 
by bayonet, first being sexually dismem- 
bered. This was а regular occurrence; the 
largest single massacre I witnessed involved 
120 individuals. 


Mr. President, it is clear that Com- 
munist regimes around the world are 
following Lenin's advice that: 

Not a single revolutionary government can 
dispense with the death penalty for the ex- 
ploiters [i.e. capitalists and landlords]. 


DEFICIT REDUCTION—A BABY 
STEP 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the stock 
market closed а few moments ago 
down 76 points. I think that is another 
indication that we have a lot of work 
to do, and that little, measly package 
that we put together after about 30 
days of effort I know will be attacked 
by some as not enough and talked 
about by others as doing too much in 
some areas. It does seem to me that we 
have а real responsibility now to move 
as quickly as we can because the com- 
mentators are starting to say, “Well, 
Congress can't even pass this little 
package." And it is not a very big pack- 
age. It is a baby step in deficit reduc- 
tion. It is not the kind of package any- 
body I see on the Senate floor would 
have put together on either side of the 
aisle, including the Presiding Officer, 
who has spoken eloquently on this 
subject. 

But that is all we can do. I would 
guess in that 4-week period there were 
20 or more different options consid- 
ered. Whether the drop in the market 
today was because of a lack of confi- 
dence, I do not know, a lack of confi- 
dence in the White House, a lack of 
confidence in the Congress, a combina- 
tion of each, but I think I do know 
that if we do not act very quickly on 
what we did put together and what is 
now supported by the leadership in 
the Congress and the President of the 
United States, then we are going to 
have more and more difficulty in the 
next few weeks as far as not only the 
stock market is concerned but the 
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economy generally, and the signal we 
send not just around this country but 
around the world. I hope this drop is 
only temporary. We have just finished 
our 60th month of economic growth. 
That is 5 years. That is a great record. 
But I do believe that deficit reduction 
is public enemy No. 1. Until we address 
it, it is going to be right out there 
causing us problems down the road. 


AN INCREASE IN SPENDING 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Republican leader and I 
have worked on the same side with re- 
spect to trying to reduce the deficit. 
But in all candor, Mr. President, our 
problem here in the national govern- 
ment is a reduction of a projected defi- 
cit, not a reduction in spending. The 
truth of the matter is that we take 
last year’s budget, the 1987 spending 
level, and we thereupon add an infla- 
tionary amount and then reduce from 
that inflated amount, which at the 
bottom line means an addition of $3 
billion on defense, $7 billion on discre- 
tionary programs, and some $37 billion 
in entitlements. 

So the so-called deficit reduction 
package, if you please, Mr. President, 
is not that at all. It is really an actual 
increase in spending of some $47 bil- 
lion, and to my mind the market is 
doing exactly what it should. It is 
reading it as anyone else in city hall, 
in the State house, or anywhere else in 
government or in business would read 
financial figures. 

Now, an actual freeze of the 1987 
level of spending and taxes, no in- 
crease in taxes, no increase in spend- 
ing, would save you $38.2 billion. I 
think that is what the market is look- 
ing for. I think it has gone down 76 
points, I most respectfully say to our 
distinguished Republican leader, be- 
cause they are afraid that is what we 
will adopt, which shows no discipline 
whatsoever or recognition of the prob- 
lem. 


OGLE HARDEN: 50 YEARS OF 
SERVICE IN REAL ESTATE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, it is my 
pleasure to congratulate today Ogle E. 
Harden of Coffeyville, KS, who was re- 
cently recognized by the Kansas Asso- 
ciation of Realtors for 50 years in the 
real estate business. This outstanding 
award of achievement is an important 
symbol of the distinguished career 
Ogle Harden has had. 

Opening his own real estate office in 
Coffeyville on July 16, 1937, Ogle 
Harden built his business in southeast 
Kansas until 1950 when he moved to 
form a partnership in Springfield, MO. 
In 1952, he moved back to Coffeyville 
and reestablished his own office where 
he remains today. 

Ogle Harden is an active member of 
the Coffeyville Board of Realtors, 
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where he is a past president, and the 
National Association of Realtors. In 
1982 he received the first “Realtor of 
the Year” Award in Coffeyville. 

I salute Ogle Harden and his wife 
Jane of 52 years. I wish them both 
many more years of continued success. 


TRIBUTE TO DOUGLAS ARANT 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it is 
with great sorrow that I rise, today, in 
tribute to William Douglas Arant, a 
man who dedicated his life to the serv- 
ice of the people of both Alabama and 
America. Mr. Arant recently passed 
away, leaving all in my State at a great 
loss. Few have devoted themselves 
with such vigor to the common good. 
Few have taken the care and dedicated 
the efforts to travel such a path of 
outstanding public service. Mr. Arant 
left a deep mark on my State and our 
Nation. Besides his extended active in- 
volvement in civic affairs, he was a 
giant in the legal community of Ala- 
bama, and enjoyed a fine national rep- 
utation for his work. Mr. Arant will be 
long missed and long remembered by 
the many, many people who were for- 
tunate enough to have known his 
friendship and his gracious manner. I 
have no doubt but that he will live on 
for many years to come as an example 
of the great standard of devotion to 
community and dedication to the law. 

Mr. Arant was born in Waverly, AL, 
just before the turn of the century. 
After receiving both B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from the University of Virginia, 
he attended the Yale University 
School of Law, where he served as 
editor-in-chief of the Yale Law Jour- 
nal. In fact, the Arant family enjoyed 
quite a reputation at Yale. Both Mr. 
Arant and his brother served as edi- 
tors-in-chief of the Law Journal, and 
have been the only siblings in the his- 
tory of that institution to enjoy this 
common distinction. After being grad- 
uated cum laude from the Yale Law 
School, Mr. Arant joined the Birming- 
ham law firm, Tillman, Bradley & 
Baldwin, the firm which eventually 
adopted the name, Bradley, Arant, 
Rose & White. 

Throughout his lifetime, Mr. Arant 
was known in both Alabama and the 
Nation for his proficiency as an attor- 
ney. In him were combined a deep 
knowledge and thorough understand- 
ing of the rules and concepts of the 
law, an overriding sense of moral con- 
duct and ethical standard, a sharp, dis- 
ciplined mind, and a gifted tongue. 
When any one attorney possesses two 
or three of these qualities, he is usual- 
ly well-regarded, indeed. However, Mr. 
Arant possessed all four of these quali- 
ties, and was well-endowed with a full 
complement of each. In the court- 
room, he was a feared opponent, and a 
strong ally. But above all else, he was 
a fair, just, and respected advocate, 
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always exemplifying all that is good in 
the practice of law. 

Mr. Arant’s legal expertise and devo- 
tion to the public good were early rec- 
ognized and, during his lifetime, he 
was chosen to serve on various special 
committees, and in many different po- 
sitions. In 1933, he was appointed as a 
special assistant to the U.S. Attorney 
General serving as chief counsel for 
the Petroleum Administrative Board. 
In 1936, he was elected president of 
the Alabama State Bar. He was prob- 
ably the youngest member of the bar 
to be elected to head this association. 
At his death, Mr. Arant was the most 
senior former president of any State 
bar association in the Nation. He also 
served as a member of the Alabama 
State Bar Association Board of Com- 
missioners from 1931 to 1940. In 1938, 
during a period of intense national 
constitutional questioning, Mr. Arant 
was appointed to the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on the Bill of 
Rights, and was named as the commit- 
tee’s first chairman in 1941. Interest- 
ingly, Justice Lewis Powell also served 
as a member of that committee, and 
has spoken very highly of Mr. Arant’s 
able leadership. In 1953, at the request 
of the U.S. Attorney General, Mr. 
Arant was appointed a member of the 
National Committee to study the Anti- 
trust Laws. Finally, Mr. Arant was re- 
cently formally recognized for his out- 
standing service to Birmingham and to 
Alabama by being named the "Lawyer 
of the Year" in 1976 by the Birming- 
ham Bar Association. 

One quality Mr. Arant possessed 
that I most admired was his determi- 
nation to work for a cause, speak his 
convictions or take a position, based 
on what he knew to be right or wrong, 
despite the consequences. The best ex- 
ample of this quality with which I am 
acquainted is his 1937 chairmanship of 
the National Committee for Independ- 
ent Courts. Mr. Arant was a strong 
Roosevelt supporter beginning in 1932 
and continuing throughout FDR’s 
tenure. In 1937, however, he fervently 
opposed Roosevelt's attempt to pack 
the U.S. Supreme Court, and agreed to 
head the Committee for Independent 
Courts, which organized support 
against Roosevelt's court packing plan. 
I have heard that were it not for this 
action which incurred  Roosevelt's 
wrath, Mr. Arant was slotted for ap- 
pointment as the Nation's Solicitor 
General. All Democrats who opposed 
Roosevelt's plan paid some price for 
what Roosevelt perceived as disloyal- 
ty. Some, like Vice President Henry 
Wallace paid a great price, indeed. 
However, I am sure that Mr. Arant 
was well-rewarded by the knowledge 
that he well-served his country and 
Constitution. 

Mr. Arant served his community, our 
State, and Nation in numerous other 
ways, as well. Some dealt with the 
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legal profession, such as his work in 

organizing the Legal Aid Society of 
Birmingham and his later service as 
president of that organization. Yet 
there were countless other efforts in 
which he was involved that dealt with 
civic affairs. He served as president of 
both the Birmingham Civic Opera, 
and the Birmingham Civic Symphony 
Association, and was an early organiz- 
er and supporter of both organiza- 
tions. He was a trustee of the Brook- 
hill School, the Eye Foundation, and a 
member of the Chauncey Sparks 
Center for Developmental and Learn- 
ing Disorders. Mr. Arant was also 
active in improving institutions of 
higher learning, and received honor- 
ary degrees from the University of 
Alabama, Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege, and Rhodes College in Memphis, 
TN 


Mr. President, I felt a deep sense of 
loss when I learned of the passing of 
Douglas Arant. Alabama and America 
have lost a devoted servant. I have lost 
a dear friend. Yet also, with his death, 
I sensed the passing of an era in ie ed 
individuals may have 
easier manner, a deeper obligation p 
pursue truth, and justice, and a 
stronger feeling that one must fulfill 
an obligation and responsibility to 
others inherent in the definition of 
citizenship. Mr. Arant was the epitome 
of his age. I believe that his life and 
record stand as an example of this 
time. In the future, I hope that not 
only attorneys, but that all citizens 
should strive to emulate his standard. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the attached article describ- 
ing Mr. Arant's death be printed in 
the RECORD. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

[From the Birmingham News] 
WILLIAM DOUGLAS ARANT 

Birmingham civic leader Douglas Arant, а 
former president of the Alabama Bar Asso- 
ciation, died Friday. He was 90. 

Arant was a senior partner in Bradley, 
Arant, Rose & White, the state's largest law 
firm. He was with the firm for more than 60 
years. 

"I consider him the dean of Alabama at- 
torneys," Drew Redden, former president of 
the Birmingham and Alabama bar associa- 
tions, said this morning. “He delivered as 
great a service to the profession and its in- 
tegrity as any attorney in this state." 

James North, а Birmingham attorney who 
was president of the state bar in 1985, said 
Arant was "a wonderful man and a great 
lawyer. 

"He was one of the most prominent law- 
yers Alabama has ever had," he said. "He 
really was a nationally respected lawyer.” 

Arant received a science degree from the 
University of Virginia in 1920 and graduated 
magna cum laude from Yale University Law 
School in 1923, where he was editor of the 
Yale Law Journal. 

After graduation, he joined Tillman, Brad- 
ley & Baldwin and was named a partner in 
the firm soon after. 
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In 1933-34, Arant was a special assistant 
to the U.S. Attorney General, serving as 
chief counsel for the Petroleum Administra- 
tive Board. 

In 1937, Arant became chairman of the 
National Committee for Independent 
Courts, a nationwide organization opposed 
to FDR's attempt to pack the court. 

In 1953, by request of the attorney gener- 
al, Arant was appointed a member of a Na- 
tional Committee to Study the Antitrust 

In addition to serving as president of the 
Alabama State Bar Association in 1936-37, 
he was a fellow of the American Bar Foun- 
dation and past chairman of the American 
Bar Association's Committee on the Bill of 
Rights. 

Arant was a member of the Board of Bar 
Commissioners of the Alabama State Bar, & 
charter member of the Counsel of the Ala- 
bama Law Institute, and the Farrah Law 
Society, and а honorary chairman of the 
Law School Completion Campaign. 

He also was a member of the American 
Law Institute, the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York and the Birmingham 
Bar Association. 

In 1976 he was named "lawyer of the 
year" by the Birmingham Bar, based on the 
professional achievement and service to the 
community, state and nation. 

Arant was one of the organizers of the 
Legal Aid Society of Birmingham and 
served as president of that organization and 
president of the Birmingham Civic Opera, 
and past president of the Birmingham Civic 
Symphony Association. 

He was trustee of Brookhill School and 
the Eye Foundation, charter honorary 
member of the University of Alabama at 
Birmingham President's Council, and a 
member of the Friends of the Chauncey 
Sparks Center for Developmental and 

Disorders. 

He received honorary doctorate degrees 
from the University of Alabama, Birming- 
ham Southern College and Rhodes College 
in Memphis. 

He was a member of Beta Theta Phi, Phi 
Delta Phi, Phi Beta Kappa, the Order of 
the Coif, and the Yale Club. He was also a 
member of the Redstone Club, the Moun- 
tain Brook Club, the Jefferson Club, and St. 
Mary's Episcopal Church. Funeral will be at 
2 p.m. Monday at the church with burial in 
Elmwood, Johns-Ridouts's, Southside direct- 
ing. 


Survivors include three daughters, Letitia 
Arant and Mrs Adele Stockham, both of 
Birmingham, and Mrs. Fairlie Maginnes, 
Washington, D.C. 


S.S. MURPHY HIGH SCHOOL RE- 
CEIVES EXCELLENCE IN EDU- 
CATION AWARD 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation announced that the SS. 
Murphy High School, located in 
Mobile, AL, had been selected to re- 
ceive the “Excellence in Education 
Award.” I am proud to rise, today, to 
congratulate the students, teachers, 
and parents of the S.S. Murphy High 
School оп receiving this award. 
Murphy High is one of only two 
schools chosen for this award in my 
home State of Alabama. It is the only 
public school to be so honored, and it 
is 1 of only 271 other junior high, 
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middle, and high schools so honored in 
the entire Nation. I am sure that ev- 
eryone who is involved with Murphy 
High School is delighted by the recog- 
nition, as they should be. I commend 
the efforts of those at Murphy for 
bringing such distinction to my State, 
and for setting such a fine example for 
all of the schools in the Nation. 

On October 5, 1987, the former prin- 
cipal of Murphy High School, Mr. 
Paul Sousa, traveled to Washington 
along with Billy Salter, the acting su- 
perintendent of the Mobile County 
School System, and Judy McCain, a 
member of the board of education, to 
accept the Excellence in Education 
Award from President Reagan and 
Secretary of Education William Ben- 
nett at the White House. I hope their 
visit was a delightful one. A represent- 
ative from the Department of Educa- 
tion will soon travel to Mobile to make 
a presentation of the award at the 
school. This will doubtless be a memo- 
rable event for the students and facul- 
ty members alike. 

The 5.5. Murphy High School was 
chartered in 1928, and is the oldest ac- 
credited school in Alabama. It is also 
the largest school in Alabama with an 
enrollment of approximately 2,760 stu- 
dents. There are over 60,000 alumni of 
Murphy, including a member of my 
staff. I have visited Murphy High on 
two occasions. Therefore, I know from 
firsthand experience the high caliber 
of graduates that Murphy produces. 
Boys and girls are molded into young 
men and women who possess confi- 
dence, a sound foundation in the 
basics of education, an intellectual cu- 
riosity, and an enthusiasm for knowl- 
edge. 

Murphy High School offers one of 
the strongest curricula of any school 
in my State—public or private. Over 
the last 8 years, they have had a 
strong Advanced Placement Program, 
offering 14 actual college courses. 
They offer six foreign languages, in- 
cluding Russian and German. Murphy 
has been designated as an outstanding 
high school in Alabama on many occa- 
sions. The knowledge and preparation 
the students at Murphy receive are 
evident in the competition among col- 
leges and universities for Murphy 
graduates. Last year, roughly $9 mil- 
lion in scholarships were awarded to 
the graduating seniors by colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 

The facilities that Murphy has to 
offer are almost unparalleled in the 
Nation. The campus is located on 40 
acres of land. There are 17 separate 
buildings, including a math building, 
science building, and an arts building. 
Furthermore, Murphy is listed on the 
National Historic Register for the his- 
toric architectural beauty of its build- 
ings, which are of Spanish origins, re- 
flecting the early history of Mobile. 
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With such a large campus, it may 
appear to an outsider that the school 
would be somewhat like a university, 
possibly lacking in old high school 
spirit that is so special and important 
to students. However, I can assure 
anyone that this is most certainly not 
the case. Indeed, because of the 
school’s greatest asset, its students, 
the S.S. Murphy High School possess- 
es a tremendous school spirit. 

The students at Murphy have been 
able to capture the school spirit in 
their activities, conveying their emo- 
tions to all. The Murphy High School 
yearbook was selected last year as one 
of the top five in the whole United 
States. The school band traveled here 
to Washington last year for the 
Cherry Blossom Parade and took first 
place. There are all types of clubs and 
organizations that the students are 
very active in, and the accomplish- 
ments in sports activities are outstand- 
ing. Murphy was the State champion 
in football 3 years ago, and always 
fields a competitive team. The girl’s 
track team won first place last year, 
and the students are able to compete 
with other schools in all sports. 

In addition to standard academic of- 
ferings and extracurricular activities, 
Murphy High School possesses one of 
the most outstanding vocational edu- 
cation programs in the State of Ala- 
bama. It is designated as an area voca- 
tional school, and offers training and 
hands-on experience in many areas of 
concentration. Murphy is also dedicat- 
ed to education for older citizens and 
has an excellent adult and veteran 
audit education program. 

Mr. President, in every way, the 
Murphy High School is dedicated to 
excellence in education. I am proud of 
them for this accomplishment, but 
more than that, I am thankful for 
their efforts. For these efforts of all 
involved with the Murphy High 
School will result in a better and 
brighter future for citizens in my 
State and our Nation. I believe that 
education and knowledge are a key to 
the future and to the continued suc- 
cess of the United States of America. 
Again, I commend the 5.5. Murphy 
High School for their efforts, con- 
gratulate them on their success, and I 
know that their future accomplish- 
ments will be equally, if not more, re- 
markable. They cannot miss with the 
tremendous dedication to excellence in 
education that is shared by students, 
faculty members, and parents, alike. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


JOAN BOYLE—1987 CITIZEN OF 
THE YEAR 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. President, on 
Friday, December 5, my good friend 
and former staff member, Joan Boyle, 
will be honored as Citizen of the Year 
by the Milford Area Chamber of Com- 
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merce. I can think of no one more de- 
serving of this honor. 

Joan has dedicated her life to her 
family and her community. With her 
husband, Marty, she has raised five 
wonderful children. Even with the 
pressures and hectic life that raising a 
large family brings, Joan has always 
found time for her community. As a 
lifelong resident of Michigan’s Huron 
Valley, her service to the community 
dates back many years. She has been 
active in the Milford area public 
schools, the Cancer Foundation, the 
Girl Scouts and has served on the 
board of directors of numerous organi- 
zations including the human relations 
council for the Huron Valley area, the 
Oakland County Family Services, the 
St. Vincent Sarah Fisher Children’s 
Center, and the Highland Township 
Senior Citizens Center, to mention 
only a few. 

Despite the many difficulties she 
has faced in her own life, Joan Boyle 
cares about all people and always goes 
that extra mile to help. As a casework- 
er on my staff in 1978-79, as well as in 
all her dealings with others, Joan has 
brought warmth, compassion, and in- 
sight to her work. Her good humor, 
courage, and personal strength are 
characteristics I particularly admire 
and set an example for us all. 

Joan Boyle is one of those unique in- 
dividuals whom others admire and 
seek out. I suspect she does not expect 
any public recognition for her work; in 
fact, she is probably embarrassed by it. 
But speaking for myself, and all who 
know Joan, I am pleased by this well 
deserved recognition from her commu- 
nity, and I am honored to be her 
friend. 


THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
AMERICAN FAMILY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Senate 
Joint Resolution 66, a bill that I was 
proud to sponsor, designated the week 
of November 22-28, Thanksgiving 
week, as “National Family Week.” I 
believe that the week of the Thanks- 
giving holiday was a highly appropri- 
ate time, indeed, to count the blessings 
of, and to offer thanksgiving for our 
families that are often, unfortunately, 
taken somewhat for granted in this 
day and age. 

The secret of America’s success has 
been our drive to excel, a spirit born in 
and nurtured by our families. With 
dreams and hard work, families have 
built our Nation, establishing the tra- 
dition of greatness that pervades the 
character of every American citizen. 
Everything that has been accom- 
plished by our fathers and forefathers 
was made possible through the values 
and beliefs which have been fostered 
by and passed down through genera- 
tions of the American family. There is 
no institution that is more vital to the 
survival of our Nation and of our de- 
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mocracy than the family, for in the 
family are planted the seeds of person- 
al character. It is the family that nu- 
tures the roots of public virtue, and 
encourages the respect and love for 
our fellow man. Through love and in- 
struction, discipline, guidance and ex- 
ample, we learn from our mothers and 
fathers, and from our brothers and sis- 
ters, as well, the values that will shape 
oF private lives and our public citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. President, I believe that since we 
have just celebrated the Thanksgiving 
holiday week, and since we have just 
observed National Family Week, this 
is a good time to examine the state of 
our Nation’s families. In the past few 
years, I have watched with growing 
alarm as the family in America has 
been besieged by various factors which 
could conceivably undermine our Na- 
tion's families, and rob this country of 
our greatest national resource. 

In the last 20 years, there has been a 
dramatic increase in the incidence of 
drug and alcohol abuse among citizens 
of all ages—children included. The 
emotional effects of the family and on 
children in particular caused by this 
substance abuse are disastrous. I be- 
lieve that we, in Congress, and that 
we, as а nation, must redouble our ef- 
forts to curb this incidence of drug 
and alcohol abuse, and so come to the 
aid of the American family. 

Another problem that daily con- 
fronts the family is pornography. 
Access to pornographic magazine and 
movies has undoubtedly increased in 
the last few years. Indeed, I recently 
received а letter from a constituent 
who had been contacted by an organi- 
zation offering the sale of pornograph- 
ic movies through a mail order cata- 
log. The letter was unsolicited. It was 
one of the most offensive, grotesque 
things I have seen. I shudder to think 
of the result if some youngster opened 
the letter, the content of which was 
unidentifiable from the outside enve- 
lope. What if some young child or- 
dered such material. We must work to 
see that American families do not 
have to be daily offended by such af- 
fronts. 

Television has also become increas- 
ingly violent, and there is a great deal 
of evidence to suggest that watching 
excessive amounts of TV violence can 
cause violent behavior and other emo- 
tional problems among young and old, 
alike, particularly in those very young 
children who are highly impression- 
able, and in those individuals who al- 
ready have some emotional disabil- 
ities. Each of these trends and factors 
undermines the strength of the 
family. I am not calling for the estab- 
lishment of some censorship board, or 
for the creation of a “Spanish Inquisi- 
tion” type of inquiry, but I strongly 
believe that effective regulation would 
go a long way in helping our families, 
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while still not infringing upon first 
amendment rights of free speech. 
After all, families have the right to be 
spared from being assaulted with of- 
fensive and violent material. And par- 
ents have the right to raise their chil- 
dren in an environment that is free of 
drugs, alcohol, and pornography. 

There exist many areas that are ben- 
eficial to the family. Patriotism and 
the celebration of citizenship on both 
national holidays and everyday helps 
to strengthen the family and the 
Nation. I believe that religion and 
family workship work to strengthen 
the family enormously, and instill in 
all a sense of caring, of neighborly 
love, and of moral responsibility. One 
of the great builders of the family is 
religion. A family that attends church 
together stays together through thick 
and thin. A family that prays together 
survives most problems. 

In my opinion, our Government 
could play a more beneficial role in 
strengthening and helping the family 
than it now does. I believe that Gov- 
ernment has the potential to be help- 
ful to the family, but it could be as 
harmful as it could be helpful. 

The Congress and the administra- 
tion—indeed, every facet of Govern- 
ment—should be more mindful of the 
needs of the American family when 
considering legislation and appropria- 
tions for various programs and areas. 
The areas of education shows how 
Government can be helpful, but also 
how it can result in harm, as well. The 
Congress, the administration, and the 
Government as a whole could work to 
ensure that our schools and colleges 
could be of tremendous importance in 
helping to promote the family. An ex- 
cellent education will help improve 
the standard of living that our fami- 
lies enjoy. The subjects learned in 
school can help to reinforce the values 
learned in our family lives. A growing 
concern in my mind and among the 
people of America is that schools do 
not adequately focus on lessons that 
reinforce and uphold family values. 
We must strive to ensure that schools 
will work hand in hand with the par- 
ents of America to see that our young 
people hold as important the crucial 
values of sharing, of caring, and of re- 
sponsibility to others. 

On the other hand, Government 
could drastically harm the family 
through its position in education. In 
this Congress, for example, the admin- 
istration has proposed a budget which 
will drastically cut the amount of fi- 
nancial assistance that will be avail- 
able to college students. Such a meas- 
ure would appear to be only an educa- 
tional issue. However, who will bear 
the brunt of such an action—colleges, 
professors, students? Yes, they will all 
suffer. Yet, the present and future 
families of America will suffer, as well. 
If a college education is denied to a 
bright young man or woman he or she 
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will be less able to provide for a family 
when married or when faced with the 
demands—financial and otherwise— 
that children and a family make. 

Another example one can consider is 
the impact of taxation, and, recently 
the Tax Reform Act of 1986 on the 
families of America. There are thou- 
sands of young married couples who 
have no children or house of their 
own, but who both work and try to 
save money so that some day they can 
afford to meet all the financial obliga- 
tions that having children brings, or to 
buy a house so that their family will 
be comfortable. However, for the 
simple reason that they are married, 
their Federal income taxes will be 
higher than would be the combined 
taxes of two single people who were 
earning the same salaries. This is be- 
cause of the repeal of the marriage de- 
duction. So, those young married cou- 
ples will actually be penalized for 
starting a family. Is this any way to 
promote the family? The elimination 
of this deduction was one of the many 
reasons why I opposed the final ver- 
sion of the tax bill. 

I believe that Congress should iden- 
tify other areas that have an impact 
on the families of America, and Gov- 
ernment should work in these areas to 
help the family. Areas such as law en- 
forcement, drug control, housing, em- 
ployment, taxes, and others should be 
identified and should be used to help 
the American family. 

But, I am afraid that our Govern- 
ment has not been giving the family 
adequate consideration. In recent 
years especially, I am fearful that pol- 
icymakers and legislators have intro- 
duced and instituted laws which have 
been detrimental to the American 
family. This not been deliberate, but, 
rather, stems from a certain negli- 
gence which arises during the legisla- 
tive process. However, this negligence 
is, in my judgment, inexcusable. 

The interests, the goals, the con- 
cerns and the necessities of the family 
must be a primary priority of Govern- 
ment, and must be kept in mind in all 
workings of the Government, and 
throughout the legislative process, All 
policymakers and legislators must be 
aware of the full impact their actions 
will have on the families of America. 

In the 100th Congress, there are var- 
ious issues which occupy the forefront 
of national attention, and are the 
focus of legislative consideration. How- 
ever, I believe that the Congress and 
the administration should begin to 
consider one issue that, through the 
years, has received neither its rightful 
recognition, nor its appropriate share 
of attention—the condition of the 
American family. In my mind, this 
concern should surpass all others, for 
the American family is the backbone 
of our Nation and provides all hope 
for the future of this country. I am 
hopeful that the commemorative legis- 
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lation proclaiming “National Family 
Week” helped to bring attention to 
the tremendous benefits, as well as the 
great needs of families to the entire 
Nation. 

Only in this way will we allow the 
American family to continue in its po- 
sition as our greatest natural resource, 
and as the cornerstone of American 
values and strengths. Only in this way 
will the family be able to continue as 
the foundation of American life. 

During the Thanksgiving holidays, I 
hope that families throughout the 
Nation had the chance to pause and 
take a moment to recognize the bene- 
fits, strengths, and values that fami- 
lies have and encourage. If these 
assets were recognized, then I believe 
that National Family Week was an 
overwhelming success. Moreover, I am 
also hopeful that those in the adminis- 
tration, in Congress and elsewhere will 
pause and consider how their actions 
affect the family on a daily basis. If 
they realize this impact, and work, as I 
have attempted to do throughout my 
service, to strengthen and bolster the 
family, then National Family Week 
will have had an immediate and last- 
ing value. 


MARS HILL BIBLE SCHOOL RE- 
CEIVES EXCELLENCE IN EDU- 
CATION AWARD 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, the Mars Hill Bible School 
was selected as by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education to receive the Ex- 
cellence in Education Award for 1987. 
I am both delighted and honored to 
congratulate everyone at the Mars Hill 
Bible School, which is located in Flor- 
ence, AL, on this outstanding award. 
This is quite an achievement, indeed. 
Mars Hill is one of only two schools 
that were recognized in my home 
State of Alabama, one of only 54 pri- 
vate schools that were selected for this 
honor in the country, and one of only 
271 other junior high, middle, and 
high schools so honored in the entire 
Nation. I am very proud of the stu- 
dents, faculty, parents, and adminis- 
trators of Mars Hill for bringing such 
distinction to Alabama. They should 
be proud of this great honor, and for 
the outstanding example they have set 
for schools and students in Alabama 
and in America. On Monday, October 
5, Dr. Milton Sewell, the president of 
the Mars Hill Bible School; Dr. Kenny 
Barfield, the Bible teacher, academic 
dean, and assistant principal; and Mr. 
Lawrence Williams, the high school 
principal, traveled to Washington to 
accept the Excellence in Education 
Award from President Reagan and 
Secretary of Education William Ben- 
nett at the White House. I hope that 
their visit was a delightful one. 

The Mars Hill Bible School was es- 
tablished in 1947 and is accredited by 
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the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools and the Alabama Depart- 
ment of Education. Last year’s enroll- 
ment was 809, and enrollment for this 
year has increased by 9 percent to 880 
students. Mars Hill has been dedicated 
to excellence in education since it was 
founded, and this is evident in the 
thousands of graduates who bring dis- 
tinction to their school and to our 
State through their knowledge and 
strong foundation in the basics of edu- 
cation. Mars Hill is just as dedicated to 
the pursuit of education in their 41st 
year as they were in their first year. 

The Mars Hill Bible School begins 
with a 3- and 4-year-old preschool pro- 
gram, and extends through the 12th 
grade. Ninety-five percent of the 1987 
graduates planned to go on to attend 
college. Advanced placement college 
credit courses will be available by the 
fall of 1988. Mars Hill students scored 
well above the national average on 
their Stanford Achievement Tests, 
scoring an average of 91.6 while the 
national average was 50. 

However, test scores are not the only 
indication of excellence in education. 
Mars Hill Bible School’s philosophy is 
based on the Biblical principle found 
in Luke 2:52, which states, “And Jesus 
increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.” Mars Hill 
educators and students share the 
belief that no person is truly educated 
who does not grow mentally, physical- 
ly, spiritually, and socially to the best 
of his or her ability. It is to this end 
that Mars Hill classes and extracurric- 
ular activities are developed to provide 
such growth opportunities for each 
student. And it is in this effort that 
the Mars Hill family has succeeded. 
The Mars Hill Bible School has pro- 
vided a superior education to thou- 
sands of young people, but it has also 
molded boys and girls into men and 
women. It has provided young stu- 
dents with a thirst and an enthusiasm 
to learn. 

I believe that this recognition of ev- 

eryone involved with the Mars Hill 
Bible School is appropriate and very 
well-deserved. I also believe, however, 
that this award does not adequately 
reward the school for all of its great 
successes. Those successes are exhibit- 
ed in the lives of the young men and 
women who are graduated each year 
from the Mars Hill Bible School, and 
who endowed with an appreciation of 
knowledge, an intellectual curiosity, 
and a deep respect for and love of 
God. 
I know that, in the years to come, 
the Mars Hill Bible School will contin- 
ue to enrich the lives of all the people 
of our communities and in our State. 
And I am sure that it will continue to 
bring distinction to Alabama and to 
help Alabamians prepare for the 
future. Again, I congratulate them on 
this great award and commend them 
for their excellence in education. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the attached materials be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The first is a resolution presented by 
the mayor of Florence, AL, congratu- 
lating the Mars Hill Bible School on 
the award. The second is an article 
that appeared in the Times/Daily 
newspaper which describes the out- 
standing achievements that everyone 
at Mars Hill Bible School has worked 
for and has accomplished. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, Mars Hill Bible School was es- 
tablished in 1947 as a private school and is 
accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools and the Alabama De- 
partment of Education; and 

Whereas, Mars Hill was chosen to receive 
the Excellence in Education Award this 
year by the United States Department of 
Education; this award was one of 271 awards 
given to schools across the United States; 
only 54 were given to private schools and 
only 2 were chosen from the State of Ala- 
е with Mars Hill receiving опе of these; 
an 

Whereas, Mars Hill students scored 91.6 
on their Stanford Achievement Tests while 
the national average is 50; they also have 90 
percent of their students who go on to 
attend college; and 

Whereas, the City of Florence is proud to 
have such a fine institution whose success 
lies not only in its ability to teach students 
academics but also in its ability to build 
strong character and mold young lives to 
achieve the very best they can in whatever 
career they choose to pursue; 

Now, Therefore, I, Eddie Frost, Mayor of 
the City of Florence, Alabama, do hereby 
extend my sincere and heartiest congratula- 
tions to Mars Hill Bible School and its facul- 
ty and students in receiving this prestigious 
and honorable award. This outstanding 
achievement exemplifies the highest stand- 
ard of education and we are very proud of 
you! 

Presented this the 7th day of July, 1987.— 
Eddie Frost, Mayor. 

Mars HILL CHOSEN FOR HONOR 

WASHINGTON.—Two Alabama schools came 
out tops with 271 other junior high, middle 
and high schools when the U.S. Department 
of Education named the nation's outstand- 
ing schools. 

Mobile's S.S. Murphy High School and 
Florence's Mars Hill Bible School were 
chosen from the 670 schools for the honor. 

The winning school principals and super- 
intendents will be invited to Washington at 
their own expense this fall for a ceremony. 
Education Secretary William J. Bennett will 
bestow on each a “Flag of Excellence.” 

The State Departments of Education in 
all 50 states had nominated 670 schools for 
the honor. Four states came up empty: 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Carolina 
and West Virginia. 

The schools were judged by a panel of 71 
reviewers, only a third of them educators, 
on a wide range of attributes. They took 
into account the school’s climate, attend- 
ance rates for students and faculty, student 
test scores, dropout rates and whether it is 
drug free. Federal officials also check the 
school’s civil rights record. 
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It was the fifth year for the recognition 
program which costs taxpayers 728 thou- 
sand dollars. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on November 
24, 1987, during the adjournment of 
the Senate, received a message from 
the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(The nominations received on No- 
vember 24, 1987, are printed at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


FINAL SEQUESTRATION ORDER 
OF THE PRESIDENT—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM 92 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on November 
20, 1987, during the adjournment of 
the Senate, received the following 
message from the President of the 
United States, together with accompa- 
nying papers; which, pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975 as amended 
by the order of April 11, 1986, was re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on the 
Budget, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry, the 
Committee on Armed Services, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs, the Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion, the Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources, the Committee on 
Environment and Public Works, the 
Committee on Finance, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources, the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, the Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the Select Committee on Intelli- 
gence, the Select Committee on Indian 
Affairs, and the Special Committee on 
Aging: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergen- 
cy Deficit Control Reaffirmation Act 
of 1987, Public Law 100-119, and to 
ensure the timely implementation of 
the Act, I hereby transmit the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Report of the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget; 
and 
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President. 
RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, November 20, 1987. 


PROPOSED ALTERNATIVE SE- 
QUESTRATION REDUCTIONS 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT RECEIVED DURING 
ADJOURNMENT—PM 93 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 
Secretary of the Senate, on November 
24, 1987, during the adjournment of 
the Senate, received the following 
message from the President of the 
United States, together with accompa- 
nying papers; which, pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975 as amended 
by the order of April 11, 1986, was re- 
ferred jointly to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the Committee on the 
Budget, and the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the requirements 
of section 252(сХ2ХСХхі) of the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Reaffirmation Act of 1987, 
Public Law 100-119 (the Act“), I 
hereby transmit my report proposing 
alternative sequestration reductions 
for the Department of Defense for 
Fiscal Year 1988, together with a pro- 
posed joint resolution that provides 
for adoption of my report. 

The alternative proposal exempts 
only the Strategic Defense Initiative, 
based on the priority of the program, 
and multi-year/firm fixed-price con- 
tracts, based on the need to preserve 
the economies inherent in our acquisi- 
tion strategy. The exemptions in the 
alternative proposal are offset by re- 
ductions distributed uniformly across 
all other programs and accounts. 

In making calculations for this joint 
resolution, we have used account 
outlay rates identical to those used in 
the November 20, 1987, sequester 
report issued by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 
The outlay increases that would result 
from adoption of the alternative se- 
questration reductions in my report 
would be offset by the outlay reduc- 
tions also contained in the report. 

As provided in section 252(c)(2) of 
the Act, I request prompt congression- 
al passage of a joint resolution affirm- 
ing these changes. 

RONALD REAGAN. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, November 24, 1987. 


MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 
Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting a nomination, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(The nomination received today is 
printed at the end of the Senate pro- 
ceedings.) 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMPACT 
OF FREE ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PALAU—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT—PM 94 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which was referred to the 
Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources: 


To the Congress of the United States; 

I transmit herewith for the consider- 
ation of the Congress a proposed Joint 
Resolution that, in accordance with 
Section 101(dXB) of Public Law 99- 
658, would enable the Government of 
the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Palau to implement the 
“Compact of Free Association” on a 
date mutually agreed to by our Gov- 
ernments. 

In accordance with Section 101(d)(A) 
of Public Law 99-658, I hereby certify 
to the Congress that the Compact of 
Free Association between the United 
States and Palau has been approved in 
accordance with Section 411 (a) and 
(b) thereof, and that there exists no 
legal impediment to the ability of the 
United States to carry out fully its re- 
sponsibilities and to exercise its rights 
under Title Three of the Compact. 

The foregoing certification is based 
upon notification by the Government 
of Palau that its internal constitution- 
al approval process has been complet- 
ed. Specifically, on August 29, 1987, 
President Lazarus E. Salii certified in 
writing to the Department of State 
that 73 percent of the people of Palau 
voting in a plebiscite observed by the 
United Nations on August 21, 1987, ap- 
proved the Compact. The Palau Na- 
tional Congress gave its final approval 
to the Compact on August 27, 1987. 
Under their constitution, the people of 
Palau have freely chosen self-govern- 
ment and free association with the 
United States. 

The proposed Joint Resolution 
would also amend Section 104(e) of 
Public Law 99-658 in two ways. First, 
additional language would be added to 
the first sentence of this subsection, 
stating that money payable by the 
United States to Palau shall be paid to 
Palau in accordance with procedures 
provided by the Compact and its relat- 
ed agreements. For example, Palau 
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may wish to issue a bond and grant its 
creditor a security interest in some of 
the anticipated Compact funds from 
the United States, a procedure possi- 
ble under the Fiscal Procedures Agree- 
ment with Palau. The additional lan- 
guage would clarify that payment into 
such an encumbered bank account 
would be consistent with U.S. responsi- 
bilities to Palau. This would place 
Palau on an equal footing with the 
other freely associated states. 

Second, the proposed Joint Resolu- 
tion would repeal the last sentence of 
Section 104(e), which purports to strip 
United States courts of jurisdiction 
over commercial litigation now pend- 
ing in the Federal courts between 
Palau and certain of its creditors. This 
attempt to grant Palau sovereign im- 
munity for a single case relating to a 
power plant project is inconsistent 
with United States law and policy as 
embodied in the Foreign Sovereign 
Immunities Act of 1976. Repeal of this 
provision would protect the reputation 
of the United States as an internation- 
al financial center and allow Palau 
and its creditors to pursue the rights 
and remedies available to them 
through the judicial process. Such 
repeal would also permit the routine 
application of the Foreign Sovereign 
Immunities Act. This would not in any 
way prejudge the matter, but merely 
enable the case to be heard in the 
courts of the United States. 

Approval of the enclosed Joint Reso- 
lution would enable the United States 
to bring the Compact into effect and 
end application of the 1947 Trustee- 
ship Agreement with the United Na- 
tions Security Council, under which 
the United States has administered 
Palau. The end of the trusteeship 
would mean the beginning of a new 
era of political, economic, strategic, 
and cultural partnership between the 
United States and Palau. 

Therefore, I urge the Congress to 
pass the attached proposed Joint Res- 
olution authorizing entry into force of 
the “Compact of Free Association." 

RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, November 30, 1987. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 
ON SICL SECURITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT—PM 95 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid 
before the Senate the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, together with accompanying 
papers; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to Section 233(e)(1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by the 
Social Security Amendments of 1977 
(P.L. 95-216, 42 U.S.C. 433(e)(1)), I 
transmit herewith the Agreement be- 
tween the United States of America 
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and the French Republic on Social Se- 
curity that consists of two separate in- 
struments: а principal agreement 
signed at Paris on March 2, 1987, and 
an administrative agreement signed at 
Washington on October 21, 1987. 

The U.S.-France Agreement is simi- 
lar in objective to the social security 
agreements already in force with Bel- 
gium, Canada, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom. 
Such bilateral agreements provide for 
limited coordination between the 
United States and foreign social secu- 
rity systems to ovecome the problems 
of gaps in protection and of dual cov- 
erage and taxation for workers who 
move from one country to the other. 

I also transmit for the information 
of the Congress & comprehensive 
report prepared by the Department of 
Health and Human Services, which ex- 
plains the provisions of the Agreement 
апа provides data on the number of 
persons affected by the Agreement 
апа the effect on social security fi- 
nancing as required by the same provi- 
sion of the Social Security Act. 

The Department of State and the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services join with me in commending 
the U.S.-France Social Security Agree- 
ment and related documents. 

RONALD REAGAN. 
THE WHITE House, November 30, 1987. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the 

Secretary of the Senate, on November 

24, 1987, during the recess of the 

Senate, received a message from the 

House of Representatives announcing 

that the Speaker had signed the fol- 

lowing enrolled bills: 
5. 1822. An act to amend title 18, United 

States Code, and other provisions of law re- 

lating to sentencing for criminal offenses; 


and 

Н.Н. 148. An act to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan as wil- 
derness, and for other purposes. 

Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 3, 1987, the en- 
rolled bills were signed on November 
24, 1987, during the adjournment of 
the Senate by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. STENNIS). 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE 


At 10:03 a.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Mr. Berry, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House agrees to 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 148) to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan 
as wilderness, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that 
the House disagrees to the amendment 
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of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2310) to 
amend the Airport and Airway Im- 
provement Act of 1982 for the purpose 
of extending the authorization of ap- 
propriations for airport and airway im- 
provements, and for other purposes; it 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints the 
following as members of the confer- 
ence on the part of the House: 

From the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation, for consid- 
eration of titles I and III of the House 
bill and title I of the Senate amend- 
ment, and modifications committed to 
conference: Mr. Howarp, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. MINETA, Мг, OBERSTAR, Mr. 
Nowak, Mr. RAHALL, Mr. VISCLOSKY 
(for consideration of section 109 of the 
Senate amendment only, in lieu of Mr. 
RAHALL) Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, Mr. 
SHUSTER, Mr. STANGELAND, Mr. GING- 
RICH, and Mr. Расканр (for consider- 
ation of section 120 of the Senate 
amendment only, in lieu of Mr. SHU- 
STER). 

From the Committee on Science, 
Space, and Technology, for consider- 
ation of section 102(b) of the House 
bill and sections 107 and 120 of the 
Senate amendment, and modifications 
committed to conference: Mr. ROE, Mr. 
MCCURDY, Mr. GLICKMAN, Mr. LUJAN, 
and Mr. Lewis of Florida. 

From the Committee on Ways and 
Means, for consideration of title II and 
section 114 of the House bill and title 
II and section 114 of the Senate 
amendment, and modifications com- 
mitted to conference: Mr. ROSTENKOW- 
SKI, Мг. GIBBONS, Mr. PICKLE, Mrs. 
KENNELLY, Mr. Duncan, and Mr. DAUB. 

The message further announced 
that pursuant to the authority grant- 
ed the Speaker earlier, the Speaker 
appoints the following as additional 
conferees in the confernce on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 3051) entitled “An act to 
amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to establish minimum standards 
relating to air carrier passenger serv- 
ices, and for other purposes”: 

From the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, as additional conferees for the 
consideration of section 5 of the 
Senate amendment and modifications 
committed to conference, and as exclu- 
sive conferees on section 6 of the 
Senate amendment and modifications 
committed to conference (in lieu of 
conferees from the Committee on 
Public Works and Transportation pre- 
viously named): Mr. RODINO, Mr. Ep- 
WARDS of California, Mr. GLICKMAN, 
Mr. Еівн, and Мг. DANNEMEYER. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The message also announced that 
the Speaker has signed the following 
enrolled bill: 

H.R. 1748. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of De- 
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fense, for military construction, and for de- 
fense activities of the Department of 
Energy, to prescribe personnel strengths for 
each fiscal year for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore 
(Mr. STENNIS). 


At 3:41 p.m., a message from the 
House of Representatives, delivered by 
Ms. Goetz, one of its reading clerks, 
announced that the House has passed 
the following bill, with an amendment, 
in which it requests the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

5. 1667. An act to authorize certain atmos- 
pheric and satellite programs and functions 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, and for other purposes. 


MEASURES PLACED ON THE 
CALENDAR 


Pursuant to the provisions of section 
6 of Public Law 93-148, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations was discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
following joint resolution; which was 
placed on the calendar: 

S.J. Res. 217. Joint resolution providing 
specific authorization under the War 
Powers Resolution for the continued use of 
U.S. Armed Forces on the Persian Gulf, con- 
sistent with the foreign policy objectives 
pa al security interests of the United 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate report- 
ed that on November 25, 1987, he had 
presented to the President of the 
uen States the following enrolled 

S. 1452. An act to extend and amend the 
authorization of appropriations for the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1822. An act to amend title 18, United 
States Code, and certain other provisions of 
22 relating to sentencing for criminal of- 

enses. 


EXECUTIVE AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
accompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-2164. A communication from the 
Acting Director of the Congressional 
Budget Office, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a revised sequestration report for fiscal 
year 1988; pursuant to the order of January 
30, 1975, referred jointly to the Committee 
on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, the 
Committee on Appropriations, the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs, the 
Committee on the Budget, the Committee 
on Commerce, Science, and Transportation, 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources, the Committee on Environment 
and Public Works, the Committee on Fi- 
nance, the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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the Committee on Governmental Affairs, 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
the Committee on Small Business, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence, the Select Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, and the Special Com- 
mittee on Aging. 

EC-2165. A communication from the Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a cumulative 
report on budget rescissions and deferrals 
dated November 1, 1987; pursuant to the 
order of January 30, 1975, referred jointly 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Committee on the Budget. 

EC-2166. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force (Manpow- 
er and Reserve Affairs), transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to repeal the limita- 
tion on the total amount of basic allowance 
for quarters and variable housing allowance 
(VHA) payable to a member of the Uni- 
formed Services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2167. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, selected ac- 
quisition reports (SARs) and summary 
tables for the quarter ending September 30, 
1987; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

EC-2168. Acommunication from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Army (Installations 
and Logistics), transmitting, a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for more efficient 
and expeditious disposal of lost, abandoned, 
or unclaimed property in the custody of the 
military departments; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

EC-2169. A communication from the 
Chairman and Members of the Interagency 
Committee on Cigarette and Little Cigar 
Fire Safety, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
the final technical report of the Committee; 
to the Committee on Commerce, Science, 
and Transportation. 

EC-2170. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of a communication from 
the Deputy Secretary of Transportation 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report con- 
taining information concerning the safety 
of commercial motor vehicles being used in 
interstate and intrastate commerce under 
Section 218 of the Motor Carrier Safety Act 
of 1984, Public Law 98-554; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-2171. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Administration’s Semiannual 
Report to Congress on the Effectiveness of 
the Civil Aviation Security Program; to the 
Committee on Commerce, Science, and 
Transportation. 

EC-2172. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the study report on the Jedediah 
Smith Trail, Arizona, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

EC-2173. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a draft 
of a bill to redesignate certain units of the 
National Park System as National Battle- 
fields; to the Committee on Energy and Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-2174. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior transmitting a draft 
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bill entitled “The Federal Coal Amend- 
ments Act of 1987”; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

EC-2175. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the 
NRC report on abnormal occurrences at li- 
censed nuclear facilities; to the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works. 

EC-2176. A communication from the 
Deputy Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, transmitting a prospectus for 
an IRS Service Center in Austin, Texas; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

EC-2177. A communication from the 
Chairman of the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the nondisclosure of Safeguards 
Information by the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1987; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

EC-2178. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary, Department of Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Final 
Monthly Treasury Statement of Receipts 
and Outlays of the U.S. Government for 
Fiscal Year 1987; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2179. A communication from the As- 
sistant Legal Advisor for Treaty Affairs, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on international agreements 
other than treaties entered into by the 
United States in the 60 days prior to No- 
vember 19, 1987; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-2180. A communication from the Spe- 
cial Counsel, U.S. Merit Systems Protection 
Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy 
of a letter of the Administrator of Veterans 
Affairs which sets forth the conclusion of 
the Administrator’s investigation into alle- 
gations of violations of law and possible 
fraud by building contractors and employ- 
ees of the Veterans Administration Region- 
al Office, St. Petersburg, Florida; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2181. A communication from the 
Chairman of the U.S. Merit Systems Protec- 
tion Board, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report titled “Working for the Government: 
Job Satisfaction and Federal Employees"; to 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2182. A communication from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on a proposed system of 
records titled the Insured Bank Liquidation 
Records; to the Committee on Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-2183. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, reports for two revised Privacy 
Act Systems of Records; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2184. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a notice of a revision to one 
system of records maintained under the Pri- 
vacy Act of 1974 by the Animal and Plant 
Health Inspection Service; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2185. A communication from the 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a list of Gen- 
eral Accounting Office reports issued and 
released in October 1987; to the Committee 
on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2186. A communication from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior (Indian Af- 
fairs), transmitting, pursuant to law, a pro- 
posed plan for the use and distribution of 
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Lower Brule Sioux judgment funds; to the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ЕС-2187. A communication from the 
Acting General Counsel of the Department 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 709 of 
title 18, United States Code, to protect the 
name of the United States Secret Service 
from commercial exploitation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

EC-2188. A communication from the At- 
torney General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
study on the use of a telephone verification 
system for determining employment eligibil- 
2 of allens: to the Committee on the Judi- 
сїагу. 

ЕС-2189. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report 
for 1987 on compliance by States with per- 
sonnel standards for radiologic technicians; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, 

EC-2190. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, final regulations for the Minority 
Science Improvement Program; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2191. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, final regulations for Research in 
Education of the Handicapped Program; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
Sources. 

EC-2192. A communication from the Prin- 
cipal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Force Management and Personnel, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the audit of the 
American Red Cross Combined Statement 
of Public Support, Revenues, and Expenses 
and Changes in Net Assets; and Combined 
Statement of Functional Expenses for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1987; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 

EC-2193. A communication from the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report of all expenditures 
during the period April 1, 1987, through 
September 30, 1987, from the moneys appro- 
priated to the Architect of the Capitol; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The following petitions and memori- 
als were laid before the Senate and 
were referred or ordered to lie on the 
table as indicated: 


POM-358. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Michigan; to the 
Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 


"SENATE RESOLUTION No. 259 


“Whereas, The amount of low level radio- 
active waste projected to be generated in 
1990 will be approximately one-third of the 
amount generated in 1980; and 

"Whereas, Serious questions have been 
raised regarding the Low Level Radioactive 
Waste Policy Act (42 USC 2021b et seq.). 
This statute places no limit on the number 
of low level waste disposal sites or compacts 
that can be created under the act, and as 
many as thirteen facilities are currently 
under consideration by compacts and “go-it- 
alone" states. In addition, differing safe con- 
struction costs from one region of the coun- 
try to another may create substantial eco- 
t inequities in utility costs and rates; 
an 
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“Whereas, There are also serious liability 
questions regarding these sites. The act 
makes no provision for liability coverage for 
sites constructed under the act, and private 
liability coverage is not currently available; 
and 


“Whereas, The law also does not address 
the complex issue of the disposal of mixed 
wastes, and the Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission and the Environmental Protection 
Agency have been unable to reconcile their 
regulatory schemes; and 

“Whereas, The act actually discourages 
source and volume reduction of low level ra- 
dioactive wastes by generators; and 

“Whereas, The act provides no funding 
mechanism for the construction of low level 
waste sites nor for the long-term care or 
maintenance of the sites, thus placing host 
state taxpayers at substantial economic risk; 
and 

“Whereas, In light of these many con- 
cerns, it would be in the public interest to 
make a thorough review of this law and rec- 
ommend appropriate changes: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate, That we hereby 
memorialize the United States Congress to 
review the Low Level Radioactive Waste 
Policy Act of 1980; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the United States Con- 

be urged to: 

“(1) Consider the inclusion of the environ- 
mental impact of a low level radioactive 
waste facility as a critical factor in its siting. 

“(2) Review the liability problems and the 
availability of liability insurance coverage. 

“(3) Address the issue of the disposal of 
mixed wastes. 

“(4) Develop a standard national approach 
to the management of naturally 
or accelerator produced radioactive materi- 
al, known as NARM waste. 

"(5) Explore ways to assure long-term fi- 
nancial support and stability of each host 
state disposal facility, in the event of future 
changes in federal law or policy, or compact 


changes. 

“(6) Consider providing a funding mecha- 
nism for the construction and long-term 
maintenance of low level radioactive waste 
facilities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the United States 
to review the current classification of Class 
C wastes and amend federal law to restrict 
the classification and relieve the states of 
responsibility for disposing of Class C 
wastes by January 1, 1989; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the 
United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
and the Michigan congressional delegation. 


POM-359. A resolution adopted by the 
Bay County, Florida Chamber of Com- 
merce, opposing any legislation which would 
increase the cost of electricity to the citi- 
zens of Northwest Florida; to the Commit- 
tee on Environment and Public Works. 

POM-360. A resolution adopted by the 
Senate of the State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

"SENATE RESOLUTION No. 652 


“Whereas, Canada is a close ally of the 
United States in the defense of North Amer- 
ica, and through membership of NATO, of 
the Western Democracies; and 

“Whereas, There are substantial histori- 
cal, cultural and economic links between the 
State of Illinois and Canada; and 

"Whereas, Canada is the United States' 
and the State of Illinois' major trading part- 
ner; in 1986 Illinois imported from and ex- 
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ported to Canada more than $3 billion of 
merchandise; and 

"Whereas, More than 200 companies 
headquartered in Illinois have invested in 
Canada and that many Canadian companies 
have invested in the State and that others 
are contemplating such investment; and 

“Whereas, Illinois is advantaged in trad- 
ing with Canada by reason of proximity as 
well as the existence of excellent transpor- 
tation, communication and financial service 
links with that country; and 

“Whereas, Tariff and nontariff barriers 
continue to impede trade and distort invest- 
ment location between the United States 
and Canada, to the detriment of both coun- 
tries and the State of Illinois; and 

“Whereas, An agreement in principle was 
reached between the United States and 
Canada on October 4, 1987, to establish а 
free trade area; and 

“Whereas, This Free Trade Agreement, 
when enacted, would remove, on a phased 
basis, all tariff barriers between Canada and 
the United States; would reduce the trade- 
distorting effects of nontariff barriers; 
would establish new international rules for 
services; would remove all limitations on 
crossborder trade in energy products; and 
would lead to a more secure and fair North 
American investment climate; and 

“Whereas, Implementation by both the 
United States and Canada of the measures 
set out in the October 4, 1987 accord would 
be advantageous to the State of Illinois in 
terms of job creation by promoting rational- 
ization, improved productivity and greater 
competitiveness; therefore, be it 

"Resolved, by the Senate of the Eighty- 
Fifth General Assembly of the State of Illi- 
nois, that the President is urged to enter 
into & Free Trade Agreement with Canada; 
and be it further 

"Resolved, That the Members of the 
United States Congress are urged to give fa- 
vorable consideration to the Free Trade 
Agreement with Canada when it is referred 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
for adoption; and be it further 

"Resolved, That copies of this preamble 
and resolution be delivered to the President, 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President of the United 
States Senate, and all Members of the Illi- 
nois Congressional Delegation." 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. INOUYE, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute: 

S. 1645: A bill to reauthorize certain 
Indian educational programs, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 100-233). 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1898. A bill to amend chapter 1 of title 
1, United States Code, to include in the defi- 
nition of fraud for the purposes of Federal 
laws frauds involving intangible rights; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. EVANS): 

S. 1899. A bill to provide for participation 

by the United States in replenishments of 
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the International Development Association 
and the Asian Development Fund and in a 
capital increase of the African Development 
Bank, for membership for the United States 
in the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency, for United States acceptance of the 
merger of the capital resources of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, for United 
States approval and acceptance of a pro- 
posed amendment to the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 
By Mr. THURMOND: 

S. 1900. A bill to temporarily suspend the 
duty on dimethylbenzylidene sorbitol and 
4,4-isopropylidenedicyclohexanol; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. REID: 

S. 1901. A bill to designate the Federal 
Building located at 600 Las Vegas Boulevard 
in Las Vegas, NV, as the “Alan Bible Feder- 
al Building"; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. Boren, Mr. BUMPERS, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. CHAFEE, Mr. 
CHILES, Мг. COCHRAN, Mr. CRANSTON, 
Mr. DeConcini, Mr. DOLE, Mr. Do- 
MENICI Mr. GARN, Mr. Gore, Mr. 
GRAHAM, Mr. HECHT, Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. 
HELMS, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. KASTEN, Mr. Levin, Mr. METZ- 
ENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. MOYNI- 
HAN, Mr. Pryor, Mr. QUAYLE, Mr. 

ROCKEFELLER. 


STENNIS, Mr.  THURMOND, Mr. 
WALLOP, Mr. WARNER, Mr. WILSON 
and Mr. WIRTH): 

S.J. Res. 223. A joint resolution to desig- 
nate the period commencing on April 10, 
1988, and ending on April 16, 1988, as “Ма- 
tional Productivity Improvement Week"; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 

By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. Evans (for him- 
self, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. DURENBERGER, 
Mr. MaTsUNAGA, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, 
Mr. WiLsoN, Mr. DOLE, Mr. ROTH, 
Mrs. KASSEBAUM, Mr. GARN, Mr. Do- 
MENICI, Мг. LAUTENBERG, Mr. DODD, 
Mr. DANFORTH, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. 
BINGAMAN, Mr. CHILES, Mr. BENTSEN, 
and Mr. McCONNELL)): 

S. Res. 331. A resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate in support of the Presi- 
dent's section 301 action concerning Brazil's 
informatics policies; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. SPECTER: 

S. 1898. A bill to amend chapter 1 of 
title 1, United States Code, to include 
in the definition of fraud for the pur- 
pose of Federal laws frauds involving 
intangible rights; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

FRAUD AMENDMENTS ACT 

Mr. SPECTER. Mr. President, today 

I am introducing the Fraud Amend- 
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ments Act of 1987. This statute has а 
simple purpose—it restores the ability 
of the Federal Government to pros- 
ecute those who use the mail or wires 
in furtherance of a scheme to defraud 
the public, or others, of a duty they 
are obligated to perform. 

This legislation is necessary because 
on June 24 of this year, in the case of 
McNally v. The United States, the Su- 
preme Court sharply curtailed the use 
of the Mail Fraud Statute, 18 USC 
1341. Prior to this decision, a long line 
of cases had held that prosecution 
under the Mail Fraud Statute was 
available when a defendant's alleged 
scheme was designed to deprive the 
Government of the faithful service of 
its officials and employees. Known as 
the “intangible rights doctrine,” this 
theory often was used to prosecute 
corrupt public officials who had used 
their positions of public trust for self- 
enrichment. In many of these cases it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to prove 
that the State or local government’s 
treasury was adversely impacted by 
the official’s actions, even though it is 
clear that the official has abused his 
power and deprived the citizens of the 
services to which they are entitled. 

The decision in McNally sharply re- 
stricted the utility of the Mail Fraud 
Statute in combating public corrup- 
tion, The Supreme Court held that 
violation of the Mail Fraud Statute 
cannot be established by resort to the 
intangible rights doctrine. Rather, 
conviction can be obtained only if the 
prosecution establishes that the 
scheme to defraud has as its object ob- 
taining money or property by false 
pretenses. 

The dire implications of the McNally 
decision for the prosecution of public 
corruption cases are illustrated by the 
facts of the case. The Court over- 
turned the convictions of two men 
who had enriched themselves by over 
$100,000 by trading on their personal 
relationship with the individual re- 


sponsible for securing insurance for - 


the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
Their scheme was to require, as a con- 
dition of its continued retention, the 
insurance agency that handled the 
State’s insurance business to share its 
commissions with other designated in- 
surance agencies. In fact, however, 
some of the agencies so designated 
were sham companies whose only ac- 
tivity was to receive these payments 
and funnel them to the defendants. 
Although there was no showing that 
Kentucky paid more for insurance or 
received less protection because of this 
scheme, there is no doubt that the de- 
fendants were unjustly enriched and 
that the people of Kentucky did not 
receive the loyal services to which 
they were entitled. Nevertheless, 
under the McNally Court’s interpreta- 
tion of the statute, the defendants’ 
convictions were overturned. 
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Fortunately, the Court’s opinion rec- 
ognized that we in the Congress can 
correct this situation. The Frauds 
Amendments Act of 1987 that I am in- 
troducing today would reestablish the 
ability of prosecutors to prosecute 
under our Federal fraud statute those 
who, using the Federal wires or mail, 
abuse their positions of public trust 
and defraud our citizens of the faith- 
ful services of government officials 
and employees. The bill will do this by 
making clear that the terms “fraud” 
and “defraud” include defrauding a 
person of intangible rights. Compan- 
ion legislation, H.R. 3089, has been in- 
troduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Congressman CONYERS. 

Given the all to frequent revelations 
of public corruption in States and lo- 
calities around the country, I urge my 
colleagues to act quickly on this legis- 
lation and restore the Mail Fraud 
Statute to the arsenal available to 
Federal prosecutors in their battle to 
combat such affronts to honest and ef- 
fective Government. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

5. 1898 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Fraud 
Amendments Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 2. INTANGIBLE RIGHTS AND BREACHES OF ҒІ- 
DUCIARY RELATIONSHIPS. 

(1) IN Generat.—Chapter 1 of title 1, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
к the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 


"87 ‘Fraud’ or ‘defraud’ as including fraud in- 
volving intangible rights and breaches of fiduci- 
ary relationships 


“The term ‘fraud’ or ‘defraud’ includes de- 
frauding another— 

“(1) of intangible rights of any kind what- 
soever in any manner or for any purpose 
whatsoever; or 

“(2) by using material private information 
wrongfully stolen, converted, or misappro- 
priated in breach of any statutory, common 
law, contractural, employment, personal, or 
other fiduciary relationship.“ 

(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections at the beginning of chapter 1 of 
title 1, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end the following: 

"T. ‘Fraud’ or ‘defraud’ as including fraud 
involving intangible rights and 
breaches of fiduciary relation- 
ships.“ 

SEC. 3. CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS. 

This Act is enacted on the basis of the fol- 
lowing Articles of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

(1) Article I, Section 1 (legislative power). 

(2) Article I, Section 8 (specific powers 
and those necessary and proper thereto). 

(1) Article IV, Section 4 (republican form 
of government). 
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SEC. 4, CONSTRUCTION, 
This Act shall be broadly construed to 
achieve its remedial purposes. 


By Mr. DOLE (for Mr. Evans): 

S. 1899. A bill to provide for partici- 
pation by the United States in replen- 
ishments of the International Devel- 
opment Association and the Asian De- 
velopment Fund and in a capital in- 
crease of the African Development 
Bank, for membership for the United 
States in the Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency, for United States 
acceptance of the merger of the cap- 
ital resources of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, for United States 
approval and acceptance of a proposed 
amendment to the Articles of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN CERTAIN 
MULTILATERAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS AND IN- 
VESTMENT GUARANTEE AGENCIES 

@ Mr. EVANS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing a bill today that authorizes 
U.S. commitments to certain activities 
of multilateral financial institutions 
such as the World Bank. I strongly be- 
lieve that the Congress must continue 
to honor our commitments and pro- 
vide fresh impetus to these valuable 
institutions. Continuing U.S. leader- 
ship in these institutions is essential 
for world economic growth and pros- 
perity. Multilateral institutions such 
as the World Bank, African Develop- 
ment Bank, Asian Development Bank, 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank provide the necessary financial 
resources to the developing countries 
in order for them to share fully in 
world economic prosperity. As the 
world changes, we need to change the 
way in which the U.S. Executive Di- 
rector to the Board of Directors par- 
ticipates in each bank. Congress plays 
an important role in setting the appro- 
priate terms and conditions for the 
U.S. participation in these institutions. 
This bill clarifies those areas in which 
the Congress believes that the U.S. 
Executive Director of each bank 
should play a more active role in its 
lending activities for development 
projects, such as the environment, 
human welfare, the poorest of the 
poor, women, and indigenous people. 

Titles I, II, and III authorizes U.S. 
contributions to replenishments of the 
International Development  Associa- 
tion [IDA] and the Asian Develop- 
ment Fund and to a capital increase of 
the African Development Bank. The 
amount of appropriations authorized 
by each title is limited for fiscal year 
1988. The overriding necessity to 
reduce our budget deficit has wrecked 
havoc on all foreign assistance pro- 
grams, including bilateral foreign as- 
sistance programs, participation in the 
multilateral development banks and 
international organizations, and the 
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continued operation of the Depart- 
ment of State. In light of these con- 
straints it is imperative that the au- 
thorizing language establish priorities 
among the various programs. Should a 
higher level of funding be provided for 
in the International Affairs account of 
the budget (Account Number 150), we 
should review the limitations on ap- 
propriations set forth in this bill, par- 
ticularly that on the IDA-VIII replen- 
ishment. Such a review, however, 
should encompass all programs within 
the 150 account. 

Specifically, title I provides an au- 
thorization of $2,875,000,000 for the 
eighth replenishment of IDA. I believe 
it is terribly important that we move 
promptly to authorize our participa- 
tion in this replenishment. IDA is the 
single largest source of highly conces- 
sional loans to the world’s poorest 
countries. While IDA-VIII represents 
an increase in IDA resources, the in- 
crease is justified as it is part of a mul- 
tilateral effort to compensate for the 
economic decline suffered by the poor- 
est nations, particularly sub-Saharan 
Africa, over the past decade. 

Title II provides authorization for a 
U.S. contribution of $584,280,000 to 
the Asian Development Fund. Title III 
provides authorization for a U.S. sub- 
scription to 58,632 shares of the Afri- 
can Development Bank. 

Title IV of the bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $222 million for the 
Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency [MIGA], of which the Admin- 
istration seeks $44.4 million—20 per- 
cent—in appropriations for fiscal year 
1988. This provision allows the Presi- 
dent to ratify the convention and to 
accept membership in this new multi- 
lateral agency, affiliated with the 
World Bank, to which 61 nations have 
signed and 21 nations have ratified 
over the past 2 years. The concept for 
establishing a multilateral investment 
guarantee agency has been discussed 
for many years in the international fi- 
nancial community, but the actual 
convention was not held until October 
1985, under the auspices of the World 
Bank. The administration has played 
an active role in the discussions lead- 
ing to the convention and in the devel- 
opment of the rules and regulations 
governing its operation and manage- 
ment. The authorization of U.S. par- 
ticipation, with the necessary appro- 
priations, by the Congress will allow 
the United States to fulfill its commit- 
ments and play an active role in this 
new agency. 

The stimulation of greater flows of 
direct investment to the developing 
countries is an essential part of the ad- 
ministration’s international debt strat- 
egy. The purpose of MIGA is to 
ensure, through the provision of in- 
vestment guarantees and insurance, 
that each recipient country provide 
equitable and nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment toward equity investments from 
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other countries which are MIGA sig- 
natories. I believe that greater U.S. 
direct investment in developing coun- 
tries will lead to higher economic 
growth and, in turn, to greater exports 
of U.S. products to those countries. It 
is no secret that one of the causes of 
the decline of U.S. exports over the 
past 6 years has been stagnant eco- 
nomic growth in the LDC's LDC's 
took only 35 percent of U.S. exports in 
1986 compared to 41 percent in 1982. 
MIGA will provide insurance and 
guarantees in four categories: exprop- 
riation risk, currency transfer block- 
age, loss of assets due to war and civil 
disturbance, and losses caused by 
breach or repudiation of а contractual 
commitment by the host government 
under limited conditions. It will com- 
plement the role of OPIC and other 
bilateral guarantee agencies. Finally, 
MIGA will charge market-related fees 
to private companies for its insurance 
coverage and will therefore be finan- 
cially self-sus 5 

Title VII of the bill sets out new 
policies for the banks in several impor- 
tant new areas. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is required to provide new in- 
structions to the U.S, Executive Direc- 
tor of the World Bank, IDA, and each 
regional bank in the following areas: 
the protection of the environment; 
preventing excessive agriculture and 
commodity production; improving 
human welfare, focusing in particular 
on the poorest of the poor and women; 
and recognizing the rights of indige- 
nous peoples. In addition, title XV of 
the bill requires the Treasury Depart- 
ment to propose as the principal point 
of negotiations in prospective replen- 
ishments or capital increases institu- 
tional reforms of the banks which re- 
flect our concerns in these areas. 
These provisions reflect areas of im- 
portance that many Members of Con- 
gress and our constituents don't be- 
lieve receive adequate attention in the 
MDB's today. It is important for our 
Executive Director to the Board of Di- 
rectors of each bank to recognize these 
new realities and to urge other 
member governments to help us incor- 
porate new criteria in the lending poli- 
cies and management practices of the 
banks. 

With respect to the need for protect- 
ing the environment, the bill requires 
the Treasury Secretary to raise regu- 
larly the need for continued progress 
in improving the environmental per- 
formance of each bank. Quoting from 
а recent report of the United Nations' 
World Commission on Environment 
and Development: it is impossi- 
ble to separate economic development 
issues from environmental issues; 
many forms of development erode the 
environmental resources upon which 
they must be based, and environmen- 
tal degradation can undermine eco- 
nomic development." The banks must 
seek to manage the world's environ- 
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mental resources to ensure both sus- 
tainable human progress and human 
survival. I recognize that the MDB's 
have made considerable progress in 
this area recently. That progress must 
be sustained and strengthened. It is 
my hope that the provision of this bill 
will provide the necessary framework 
to achieve that. 

For agriculture and commodity pro- 
duction, title XIV is intended to ad- 
dress the concerns of some Members 
of Congress and domestic producer or- 
ganizations that the multilateral 
banks are lending to uneconomic, non- 
sustainable projects that aggravate ex- 
isting world surpluses in a particular 
commodity or to projects subsidized by 
the host government. This provision 
establishes a framework under which 
the U.S. Executive Director is instruct- 
ed to oppose the financing of projects 
which produce agricultural commod- 
ities, products, or minerals for export 
which: 

(a) are subsidized in a manner incon- 
sistent with our GATT obligations; 

(b) are likely to be in surplus in 
world markets; and 

(c) are likely to cause injury to U.S. 
producers under the GATT definition. 

In the past, the least advantaged 
members of society—women and indig- 
enous peoples—have been excluded 
from the development process. Ignor- 
ing the substantial development po- 
tential of these groups has led to a 
lesser overall development effort in 
each LDC. This bill includes several 
new titles that: Address the needs of 
the poorest of the poor; seek to incor- 
porate women in the planning and im- 
plementation of development рго- 
grams and strengthen the role of 
women in the banks’ activities; and ad- 
dress the need to protect the rights of 
indigenous peoples. 

The essential and constructive role 
of nongovernmental organizations 
[NGO's] in alleviating poverty and 
protecting the environment is well rec- 
ognized in the international develop- 
ment community. The bill requires 
U.S. representatives to the banks to es- 
tablish programs to more fully involve 
NGO's in the planning, implementa- 
tion, and monitoring of projects 
funded by the banks. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support these provisions which 
strengthen and improve the role of 
the United States in the multilateral 
development banks. These banks look 
to direction from the United States in 
establishing their lending policies, and 
the Congress can provide the neces- 
sary guidelines to the U.S. Executive 
Directors to improve our effectiveness. 
While we must remember that these 
are multilateral institutions not sub- 
ject to control by any one country, the 
United States will continue to play a 
strong leadership role in working coop- 
eratively with other member countries 
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if we continue to provide the necessary 
financial resources and appropriate 
guidelines. I believe that this bill 
achieves that goal. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of 
the bill and a section-by-section analy- 
sis be entered into the Econ» at the 
appropriate place. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1899 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I-INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

Sec. 101. The International Development 
Association Act (74 Stat. 293, as amended, 
22 U.S.C. 284, et seq.) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Бес. 20. (a) The United States Governor 
is hereby authorized to agree on behalf of 
the United States to pay to the Association 
$2,875,000,000 to the eighth replenishment 
of the resources of the Association, except 
that any commitment to make such contri- 
butions shall be made subject to obtaining 
the necessary appropriations. 

(b) In order to pay for the United States 
contribution provided for in subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated, 
without fiscal year limitation, $2,875,000,000 
for payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, except that of such amount not more 
than $845,000,000 may be appropriated pur- 
suant to this subsection for fiscal year 
1988.”. 

TITLE II—ASIAN DEVELOPMENT FUND 

Sec. 201. The Asian Development Bank 
Act (80 Stat. 71, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 285, 
et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 29. (a) The United States Governor 
of the Bank is authorized to contribute on 
behalf of the United States $584,280,000 to 
the Asian Development Fund, a special 
Fund of the Bank, except that any commit- 
ment to make such contributions shall be 
made subject to obtaining the necessary ap- 
propriations. 

(b) In order to pay for the United States 
contribution provided for in subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated, 
without fiscal year limitation, $584,280,000 
for payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, except that of such amount not more 
than $91,000,000 may be appropriated pur- 
suant to this subsection for fiscal year 
1988.". 

TITLE HI- AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 

BANK 


Sec. 301. The African Development Bank 
Act (95 Stat. 357 at 741, 22 U.S.C. 290i, et 
seq.) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“Sec, 1343. (а) The United States Gover- 
nor of the Bank is authorized to agree to 
subscribe on behalf of the United States to 
fifty-nine thousand, six hundred and thirty- 
two shares of the capital stock of the Bank, 
except that the subscription shall be effec- 
tive only to such extent or in such amounts 
as are provided in advance in appropriations 
Acts. 

(b) In order to pay for the United States 
subscription authorized in subsection (a), 
there are authorized to be appropriated, 
without fiscal year limitation, $719,370,633, 
for payment by the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury, except that of such amount not more 
than $9,000,000 may be appropriated pursu- 
ant to this subsection for fiscal year 1988 to 
provide paid-in capital to the Bank.“. 
TITLE IV—MULTILATERAL 
INVESTMENT GUARANTEE AGENCY 


Sec. 401. This title may be cited as the 


“Multilateral Investment Guarantee Agency 


Act." 

Sec, 402. This title shall be codified as 
Subchapter XXVI of Chapter 7 of Title 22 
of the United States Code. 

ACCEPTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 403. The President is hereby author- 
ized to accept membership for the United 
States in the Multilateral Investment Guar- 
antee Agency (hereinafter the Agency“) 
provided for by the Convention Establishing 
the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (hereinafter the Convention“) de- 
posited in the archives of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(hereinafter the Bank“). 

GOVERNOR AND ALTERNATE GOVERNOR 


Sec. 404. The Governor and Alternate 
Governor of the Bank, appointed under sec- 
tion 3 of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act, as amended (59 Stat. 512, 22 U.S.C. 286, 
et seq.), shall serve as Governor and Alter- 
nate Governor, respectively, of the Agency. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR UNITED STATES DIRECTOR 


Sec. 405. Promptly after taking office, the 
United States Director of the Agency shall 
propose to the Board of Directors that the 
Board adopt policies and procedures under 
which the Agency would refrain from issu- 
ing guarantees in respect of any proposed 
investment that would: 

(a) be in a country which has not taken or 
is not taking steps to afford internationally 
recognized workers’ rights to workers in 
that country; or 

(b) be subject to trade-distorting perform- 
ance requirements imposed by the host 
country that are likely to result in a signifi- 
cant net reduction in (i) employment in the 
other member countries, or (ii) other trade 
benefits likely to accrue to other member 
countries from the investment; or 

(c) likely increase a country’s productive 
capacity in an industry already facing 
excess worldwide capacity for the same, 
similar or competing product, and cause 
substantial injury to producers of such 
product in another member country. 

Sec. 406. Consistent with the purposes of 
Section 405, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall: 

(a) instruct the United States Director to 
oppose any guarantee or other investment 
promotion under consideration by the 
Agency if the proposed investment would: 

(1) be in a country which is not a benefici- 
ary developing country for purposes of Title 
V of the Trade Act of 1974 because it has 
not taken or is not taking steps to afford 
internationally-recognized workers’ rights to 
workers in that country; or 

(2) be subject to trade-distorting perform- 
ance requirements imposed by the host 
country that are likely to result in a signifi- 
cant net reduction in (i) employment in the 
United States or (ii) other trade benefits 
likely to accrue to the United States from 
the investment; or 

(3) likely increase a country’s productive 
capacity in an industry already facing 
excess worldwide capacity for the same, 
similar or competing product, and cause 
substantial injury to producers of such 
product in the United States. 

(b) within eighteen months after the 
United States becomes a member of the 
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Agency, conduct an independent evaluation 
of the United States investments which 
have been guaranteed by the Agency to de- 
termine: 

(1) the anticipated net impact of such in- 
vestments on employment in and exports 
from the United States, and 

(2) the extent to which such investments 
were made in countries which had not taken 
or are not taking steps to afford interna- 
tionally-recognized workers’ rights to work- 
ers in those countries. 

The Secretary shall furnish such evaluation 
on its completion to the Congress. 

Sec. 407. Recognizing that United States 
participation in the Agency represents an 
effort to enhance U.S. trade prospects and 
strengthen the role of the United States pri- 
vate sector in the development process, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall ensure peri- 
odic consultations with United States pri- 
vate sector representatives, through appro- 
priate mechanisms, on policy directions and 
operations of the Agency, and shall take ac- 
count of those consultations in determining 
the policies of the United States toward the 
Agency. 

APPLICABILITY OF BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


Sec. 408. The provisions of section 4 of the 
Bretton Woods Agreements Act, as amend- 
ed, shall apply with respect to the Agency 
to the same extent as with respect to the 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
Reports with respect to the Agency under 
sections 4(b) (5) and (6) of that Act shall be 
included in the reports made thereunder 
after the United States accepts membership 
in the Agency. 


RESTRICTIONS 


Sec. 409. Unless authorized by law, neither 
the President nor any person or agency 
shall, on behalf of the United States— 

(a) subscribe to additional shares of stock 
of the Agency; 

(b) vote for or agree to any amendment of 
the Convention ‘which increases the obliga- 
tions of the United States, or which changes 
the purpose or functions of the Agency’; or 

(c) make a loan or provide other financing 
to the Agency. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS AS DEPOSITORIES 


Sec. 410. Any Federal Reserve bank that is 
requested to do so by the Agency shall act 
as its depository or as its fiscal agent, and 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System shall supervise and direct the 
carrying out of these functions by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 


SUBSCRIPTION OF STOCK 


Sec. 411. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to subscribe on behalf of 
the United States to twenty thousand five 
hundred and nineteen shares of the capital 
stock of the Agency, except that the sub- 
scription shall be effective only to such 
extent or in such amounts as are provided in 
advance in appropriations Acts. 

(b) In order to pay for United States sub- 
scription authorized in subsection (a), there 
are authorized to be appropriated, without 
fiscal year limitation, $222,015,580, for pay- 
ment by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(с) Any payment of dividends made to the 
United States by the Agency shall be depos- 
ited into the Treasury as a miscellaneous re- 
ceipt. 

JURISDICTION OF UNITED STATES COURTS AND 

ENFORCEMENT OF ARBITRAL AWARDS 


Sec. 412. For the purposes of any civil 
action which may be brought within the 
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United States, its territories or possessions, 
or the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, by or 
against the Agency in accordance with the 
Convention, including an action brought to 
enforce an arbitral award against the 
Agency, the Agency shall be deemed to be 
an inhabitant of the Federal judicial district 
in which its principal office within the 
United States or its agent appointed for the 
purpose of accepting service or notice of 
service is located, and any such action to 
which the Agency shall be a party shall be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the 
United States, and the district courts of the 
United States, including the courts enumer- 
ated in section 460 of title 28, United States 
Code, shall have original jurisdiction of any 
such action. When the Agency is a defend- 
ant in any action in a State court, it may at 
any time before the trial thereof remove the 
action into the appropriate district court of 
the United States by following the proce- 
dure for removal provided in section 1446 of 
title 28, United States Code. 

Sec. 413. Articles 43 through 48, inclusive, 
of the Convention shall have full force and 
effect in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, upon the entry into force of 
the Convention for the United States. 

Sec. 414. (a) An award of an arbitral tribu- 
nal resolving a dispute arising under Article 
57 or Article 58 of the Convention shall 
create a right arising under a treaty of the 
United States. The pecuniary obligations 
imposed by such an award shall be enforced 
and shall be given the same full faith and 
credit as if the award were a final judgment 
of а court of general jurisdiction of one of 
the several States. The Federal Arbitration 
Act (9 U.S.C. 1, et seq.) shall not apply to 
enforcement of awards rendered pursuant 
to the Convention. 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States (including the courts enumerated in 
section 460 of title 28, United States Code) 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction over actions 
апа proceedings under subsection (a) of this 
section, regardless of the amount in contro- 
versy. 


TITLE V—INTER-AMERICAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 

Sec. 501. The Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank Act (73 Stat. 299, as amended, 22 
U.S.C. 283) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 32. The United States Governor of 
the Inter-American Development Bank is 
hereby authorized to agree to and to accept 
the amendments to the Articles of Agree- 
ment in the proposed resolution entitled 
‘Merger of Inter-regional and Ordinary Cap- 
ital Resources.’ ". 


TITLE VI-INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Sec. 601. The Bretton Woods Agreements 
Act (59 Stat. 512, as amended, 22 U.S.C. 286) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 52. The United States Governor of 
the Bank is hereby authorized to agree to 
and to accept the amendment to the Arti- 
cles of Agreement in the proposed resolu- 
tion entitled ‘Amendment to the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank,’ forwarded to the 
United States on February 27, 1987.” 

TITLE VII—POLICIES FOR THE MULTI- 
LATERAL DEVELOPMENT BANKS 

Sec. 701. The International Financial In- 
stitutions Act, as amended, 91 Stat. 1067, 22 
U.S.C. 262c, et seq., is further amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 
titles XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI: 
TITLE XIII—THE ENVIRONMENT 

“Sec. 1301. The Congress finds that: 

(a) United States assistance to the multi- 
lateral development banks should promote 
sustainable use of natural resources and the 
protection of the environment, public 
health, and the status of indigenous peoples 
in developing countries; 

(b) multilateral development bank 
projects. policies and loans have failed to 
provide adequate safeguards for the envi- 
ronment, public health, natural resources, 
and indigenous peoples; 

(c) many development efforts of the mul- 
tilateral development banks are more endur- 
ing and less costly if based on consultations 
with directly affected population groups 
and communities; 

(d) developing country governments some- 
times do not ensure that appropriate poli- 
cies and procedures are in place to use natu- 
ral resources sustainably or consult with af- 
fected population groups and communities, 
where costs could be reduced or benefits 
made more enduring; and 

(e) in general, the multilateral develop- 
ment banks do not yet provide systematic 
and adequate assistance to their borrowers 
to encourage sustainable resource use and 
consultation with affected communities, 
where costs could be reduced or benefits 
made more enduring. 

Sec. 1302. The Secretaries of Treasury and 
State, in cooperation with the Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, shall vigorously promote mecha- 
nisms to strengthen the environmental per- 
formance of these banks, These mechanisms 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
strengthening organizational, administra- 
tive and procedural arrangements within 
the banks which will substantially improve 
management of assistance programs neces- 
sary to ensure the sustainable use of natural 
resources and protection of indigenous peo- 


ples. 

Sec. 1303. (a) In the course of reviewing 
assistance proposals of the multilateral de- 
velopment banks, the Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development, in 
consultation the Secretaries of Treasury 
and State, shall ensure that other agencies 
and appropriate U.S. embassies and overseas 
missions of the Agency for International 
Development are instructed to analyze the 
environmental impacts of multilateral de- 
velopment loans well in advance of such 
loans’ approval by the relevant institutions 
to determine whether the proposals will 
contribute to the sustainable development 
of the borrowing country. Such reviews 
shall address the economic viability of the 
project, adverse impacts on the environ- 
ment, natural resources, public health, and 
indigenous peoples, and recommendations 
as to measures, including alternatives, that 
could eliminate or mitigate adverse impacts. 
If there is reason to believe that any such 
loan may have such adverse impacts, the 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, in consultation with 
the Secretaries of Treasury and State, shall 
ensure that the mission or embassy, as the 
case may be, undertakes an affirmative in- 
vestigation of such impacts in consultation 
with relevant federal agencies. If not classi- 
fied under the national security system of 
classification, the information collected pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall be made avail- 
able to the public. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the Executive Directors represent- 
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ing the United States at the World Bank, 
the Inter-American Development Bank, the 
Asian Development Bank, and the African 
Development to urge the management and 
other directors of each such bank, to pro- 
vide sufficient time between the circulation 
of assistance proposals and bank action on 
those proposals, in order to permit their 
evaluation by major shareholder govern- 
ments. 

(c) Based on the information obtained 
during the evaluation referred to in subsec- 
tion (a) and other available information, the 
Administrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, in consultation with 
the Secretaries of Treasury and State, shall 
identify those assistance proposals likely to 
have adverse impacts on the environment, 
natural resources, public health, or indige- 
nous peoples. The proposals so identified 
shall be transmitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on 
Banking, Finance and Urban Affairs of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate, not 
later than June 30 and December 31 of each 
eas following the date of enactment of this 
title. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
forward reports concerning information re- 
ceived under subsection (a) to the Executive 
Director representing the United States in 
the appropriate Bank with instructions to 
eliminate or mitigate adverse impacts which 
may result from the proposal. 

Бес. 1304. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
in consultation with the Secretary of State 
and the Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, shall create a 
system for cooperative exchange of informa- 
tion with other interested member countries 
on assistance proposals of the multilateral 
development banks. 

Sec. 1305. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the U.S. Executive Directors 
of the multilateral development banks to 
support the strengthening of educational 
programs within each multilateral develop- 
ment bank to improve the capacity of mid- 
level managers to initiate and manage envi- 
ronmental aspects of development activities, 
and to train officials of borrowing countries 
in the conduct of environmental analyses. 

Sec. 1306. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the U.S. Executive Direc- 
tor of each multilateral development bank 
vigorously and continuously to urge that 
each bank identify and develop methods 
and procedures to insure that in addition to 
economic and technical considerations, un- 
quantified environmental values be given 
appropriate consideration іп  decísion- 
making, and include in the documents circu- 
lated to the Board of Executive Directors 
concerning each assistance proposal a de- 
tailed statement, to include assessment of 
the benefits and costs of environmental im- 
pacts and possible mitigating measures, on 
the environmental impact of the proposed 
action, any adverse environmental effects 
which cannot be avoided if the proposal is 
implemented, and alternatives to the pro- 
posed action. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tors to each multilateral development bank 
vigorously and continuously to promote— 

(1) increases in the proportion of loans 
supporting environmentally beneficial poli- 
cies, projects, and project components; 

(2) the establishment of environmental 
programs in policy-based lending for the 
purpose of improving natural resource man- 
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agement, environmental quality, and protec- 
tion of biological diversity; 

(3) increases in the proportion of staff 
with professional training and experience in 
ecology and related areas and in the areas 
of anthropological and sociological impact 
analysis to ensure systematic appraisal and 
monitoring of environmental and sociocul- 
tural impacts of projects and policies; 

(4) active and systematic encouragement 
of participation by borrowing countries non- 
governmental environmental, community 
and indigenous peoples’ organizations at all 
stages of preparations for country lending 
strategies, policy based loans, and loans that 
may have adverse environmental or socio- 
cultural impacts; and 

(5) full availability to concerned or affect- 
ed nongovernmental and community organi- 
zation, early in the preparation phase and 
at all subsequent stages of planning of full 
documentary information concerning details 
of design and potential environmental and 
sociocultural impacts of proposed loans. 

(e) The Secretary of the Treasury shall in- 
struct the United States Executive Director 
to the International Monetary Fund to pro- 
mote the requirement that the Fund соп- 
duct an in-depth analysis of the possible 

of its adjustment policies and condi- 
tionality of its lending facilities on the envi- 
ronment, public health, natural resources, 
and indigenous peoples. 

(f) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
within one year of the enactment of the 
Act, adopt voting instructions, in consulta- 
tion with interested members of the public, 
for environmentally sensitive sectors and 
ecosystems pursuant to which the United 
States Executive Directors of each multilat- 
eral development bank shall oppose all 
loans for projects or policies which have un- 
justifiable adverse effects on the environ- 
ment, natural resources, public health, or 
indigenous peoples. 

Sec. 1307. Not later than January 15 of 
each year after the date of the enactment of 
this title, the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
consultation with the Secretary of State 
and the Administrator of the Agency for 
the International Development, shall 
submit an annual report on the progress 
being made to implement the objectives of 
this title to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Committee on Banking, Fi- 
nance and Urban Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate. 

TITLE XIV—AGRICULTURAL AND 
COMMODITY PRODUCTION 

Sec. 1401. The Congress hereby finds the 
following: 

(a) the financing of certain programs and 
projects by multilateral development banks 
has been of great concern insofar as the 
programs and projects have been detrimen- 
tal to the interests of American farmers and 
the agribusiness sector. 

(b) an increase in rural income in develop- 
ing countries will generally result in an in- 
crease in exports of United States agricul- 
tural and food products. 

Sec. 1402. The Secretary of Treasury, 
after consultations with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interi- 
or (to the extent appropriate) on markets 
and prices for commodities, shall periodical- 
ly instruct the United States Executive Di- 
rector of each multilateral development 
bank to work with other executive directors 
of the respective bank to continue to: 

(a) support activities which result in broad 
increases in income and employment and 
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enhance purchasing power in developing 
countries, particularly among the rural 
poor; and 

(b) encourage diversification away from 
single crop or product economies in develop- 
ing countries to help reduce wide fluctua- 
tions in commodity prices and the adverse 
ane of abrupt changes in the terms of 
trade, 

Sec. 1403. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall take all appropriate steps to dis- 
courage multilateral development banks 
from financing projects which will result in 
the production of commodities, products, or 
minerals for export that will be in surplus in 
world markets at the time such production 
begins, 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tors of the multilateral development banks 
to use the voice and vote of the United 
States in the respective banks: 

(1) to oppose financing by the respective 
bank of projects which produce, or will 
produce, commodities, products, or minerals 
for export if: 

(A) the commodity, product, or mineral is 
subsidized in a manner which is inconsistent 
with Article XVI.3 of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade or Article 10 of 
the Agreement on Interpretation and Appli- 
cation of Articles VI, XVI, XXIII of the 
arent Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
an 

(B) support from financial sources other 
than multilateral development banks does 
not accompany such financing; and 

(2) to oppose financing by the respective 
bank for production of a commodity, prod- 
uct, or mineral for export which 

(A) is likely to be in surplus on world mar- 
kets at the time such production begins; and 

(B) when exported, is likely to cause 
injury to United States producers within 
the meaning of Article 6 of the Agreement 
on Interpretation and Application of Arti- 
cles VI, XVI, XXIII of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade.” 


TITLE XV—OTHER POLICIES 


Sec. 1501. (a) In any negotiations concern- 
ing replenishment or an increase in capital 
for any multilateral development bank, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall propose, as 
a principal point for negotiations, the fol- 
lowing institutional reforms: 

(1) the establishment of a unified program 
within each multilateral development bank 
to assess the extent to which bank lending 
benefits the least advantaged members of 
society, particularly women and the poor, 
and to increase the extent to which such 
members benefit from future bank lending. 

(2) the establishment of an office or other 
administrative procedures within each mul- 
tilateral development bank to: 

(A) provide in-country liaison services for 
nongovernmental organizations operating at 
the community level; 

(B) monitor the impact of project and 
nonproject lending on local populations; 
and 

(C) ensure compliance with loan condi- 
tionalities, especially loan conditionalities 
relating to the protection of the quality of 
life of the poor and the rights of aboriginal 
minorities. 

(3) а major increase in the number of 
members of the professional staff of each 
regional multilateral development bank 
with training in environmental or social 
impact analysis or natural science, includ- 
ing: 


(A) recruitment of additional permanent 
professional staff; and 
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(B) training programs for existing staff 
members in these subject areas. 

(4) with respect to the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, the 
establishment of a program for policy-based 
lending to promote the sustainable use of 
renewable resources and the protection of 
the environment in borrowing countries. 

(5) an increase in the length of any review 
period established by any multilateral devel- 
opment bank for board review of staff rec- 
ommendations by such time as would be suf- 
ficient to allow the governments of member 
countries to review and comment on the 
staff recommendations before any action is 
taken by the board of directors of such bank 
on the recommendations, 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tor of each multilateral development bank 
to request the management of such bank to 
prepare an annual report which identifies 
and describes the most exemplary lending 
practices or loan components implemented 
during the preceding year with respect to 
each of the following lending policy goals 
for each major borrowing country or coun- 
try group: 

(1) benefit to the poor; 

(2) involvement of nongovernmental orga- 
nizations and local and indigenous popula- 
tions in loan design, implementation, plan- 
ning, and monitoring; 

(3) integration of, consideration of and 
concern for environmental quality and the 
sustainable use of natural resources into 
loan design, implementation, planning, and 
monitoring. 

(4) recognition of and support for the eco- 
nomic and social development of women. 


TITLE XVI—HUMAN WELFARE 


Sec. 1601. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Development Association to 
initiate discussions with other directors of 
Meee institutions and to propose 

at: 

(1) guidelines be established which reflect 
clear and tangible concern for the impact 
adjustment lending programs, and the ac- 
tivities in support of which such lending is 
nu, have and will have on human welfare; 
an 

(2) impact statements be required which 
assess the effect an adjustment lending pro- 
gram, and the activities in support of which 
such lending is made, will have on the poor 
of the country to which such lending is 
made. 

(b) In the discussions referred to in sub- 
section (a) with respect to the impact state- 
ment described in paragraph (2) of such 
subsection, the United States Executive Di- 
rector should propose that such impact 
statements: 

(1) specify what the projected effects of 
the adjustment loan will be on the poor; 

(2) explain what procedures have been or 
will be taken to strengthen the in-country 
capacity of the borrower to: 

(A) monitor nutrition levels in а timely 
manner; and 

(B) measure the impact an adjustment 
loan, and the policies and activities in sup- 
port of which such loan is made, has on the 
living standards of the country's population, 
especially the poorest; and 

(3) indicate specifically what steps the 
borrower will take to: 

(A) mitigate any adverse effect the poli- 
cies and activities in support of which an ad- 
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justment loan is made are expected to have 
on the living standards of the poor (includ- 
ing the use of the proceeds of any adjust- 
ment loan, project aid, or other compensato- 
ry measure to mitigate such effect); and 

(B) maximize the extent of the participa- 
tion of the poor in the economic benefits re- 
sulting from an adjustment loan. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall in- 
struct the United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Development Association to request the 
management of the respective institutions 
to prepare a report for distribution to 
member governments no later than June 30, 
1988, that: 

(1) assesses the impact on the poor of 
structural adjustment in countries to which 
structural adjustment lending has been 
made; and 

(2) specifies the steps that have been or 
will be taken by the respective institution 
to: 

(A) mitigate any adverse effect of adjust- 
ment lending, and the activities in support 
of which such lending is made, on the living 
standards of the poor in the countries to 
which such loans are made; and 

(B) ensure the participation of the poor in 
the economic benefits resulting from adjust- 
ment lending and the activities in support 
of which such lending is made. 

(d) For purposes of this section and sec- 
tion 1302, the term “adjustment lending" 
means nonproject lending in support of 
structural macroeconomic reforms or sector- 
al economic reform. 

Sec. 1602. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Development Association to 
initiate discussions with other directors of 
such institutions and to propose the estab- 
lishment of a Grassroots Collaboration Pro- 
gram to develop improved mechanisms for 
involving, directly or indirectly, nongovern- 
mental organizations in the design, imple- 
mentation, and monitoring of development 
projects financed by, or development poli- 
cies established by, such bank or association 
in order to alleviate poverty and promote 
environmental protection, including: 

(1) encouraging nongovernmental organi- 
zations in borrowing countries to participate 
in all stages of project planning and country 
strategy activities to 

(A) minimize any adverse impact of such 
projects or activities on the poor people of 
such country; 

(B) minimize any adverse impact of such 
projects or activities on the environment of 
such country; and 

(С) maximize the extent to which such 
projects or activities will benefit the poor 
people of such country; 

(2) increasing the direct involvement of 
nongovernmental organizations in project 
design, implementation, or monitoring 
whenever such organizations have a distinct 
comparative advantage over other entities 
in providing such services by virtue of their 
grassroots involvement with poor people, es- 
pecially women, in a borrowing country; 

(3) providing microenterprise credit for 
small scale economic activities through non- 
governmental organizations; 

(4) supporting the enhancement of the in- 
stitutional capacity of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations in borrowing countries as devel- 
opment practitioners; and 

(5) establishing or supporting jointly 
funded intermediary mechanisms with non- 
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governmental organizations to facilitate in- 
creased collaboration between such bank or 
association and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions in borrowing countries, 

(b) It is the sense of the Congress that the 
Grassroots Collaboration Program described 
in subsection (a) should be implemented 
and financed as part of the normal oper- 
ations of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Development Association. 

(c) To the extent the activities under the 
Grassroots Collaboration Program described 
in subsection (a) need more flexible financ- 
ing, it is the sense of the Congress that— 

(1) such activities could be funded 
through a grant from the net income of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development; and 

(2) an initial grant of not less than 
$50,000,000 should be made for such activi- 
ties with subsequent annual allocations of 
such additional amounts as may be neces- 
sary to allow the Grassroots Collaboration 
Program to maximize collaboration with 
nongovernmental organizations in the alle- 
viation of poverty and the protection of the 
environment. 

(d) Before the end of the six month period 
beginning on the date of the enactment of 
the International Financial Institutions 
Amendments of 1987, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall submit a report to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Finance and Urban Af- 
fairs of the House of Representatives and 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs of the Senate on the steps 
taken by the United States Executive Direc- 
tor of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Interna- 
tional Development Association to advocate 
the establishment of the Grassroots Col- 
laboration Program described in subsection 
(a), the response of the other executive di- 
rectors of such bank or association to such 
proposal, and the status of the establish- 
ment of the Program. 

(e) Each annual report to the Congress by 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Policies shall 
describe the status of the establishment and 
operation of the Grassroots Collaboration 
Program described in subsection (a), the ac- 
tivities undertaken by the Program, and the 
sum of the amounts expended by the Pro- 


gram. 

Sec. 1603. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall instruct the United States Execu- 
tive Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Development Association to 
initiate discussions with other directors of 
such Bank or Association and to propose 


that 

(1) in carrying on the activities of the 
Bank or Association, the Bank or Associa- 
tion take such steps as may be necessary to 
increase access for the poor people of a bor- 
rowing country to formal sources of credit; 

(2) the Bank or Association include a re- 
quirement in all appropriate project and 
nonproject agreements, as a condition for 
assistance under such agreements, that the 
borrowing country identify and remove un- 
reasonable legal and regulatory barriers to 

(A) the establishment or operation of or- 
ganizations which extend credit; and 

(B) the provision of credit to microenter- 
prises for small scale economic activities. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tors of the African Development Bank and 
the Asian Development Bank to initiate dis- 
cussions with other directors of the respec- 
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tive banks and to propose that each such 
bank— 


(1) examine the Program for the Financ- 
ing of Small Projects of the Inter-American 
Development Bank and the steps taken by 
such bank to link the Program to the main- 
stream operation of the bank; and 

(2) explore ways and means to establish 
similar programs within the respective 
banks to provide credit to microenterprises 
for small scale economic activities. 

(c) Each annual report to the Congress by 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Policies shall 
describe the status of the microenterprise 
credit promotion activities of each of the in- 
stitutions referred to in subsection (a) or 
(b). 

Sec. 1604. (a) Congress hereby declares 
that it is the policy of the United States 
that multilateral development banks should 

(1) fully involve women in borrowing 
countries in the identification, planning, im- 
plementation, and evaluation of mainstream 
development activities financed by such 
banks; 

(2) recognize and support women's direct 
and indirect roles in the economic develop- 
ment of their countries and communities; 

(3) recognize and support women's direct 
and indirect roles in the education and 
social development of, the maintenance of 
the health of, and in the provision of ade- 
quate nutrition for, family members and 
communities, especially children; 

(4) work to remove legal and customary 
barriers which impede the full participation 
of women in economic and social develop- 
ment, such as lack of access to credit, prop- 
erty rights, education, health care, and gov- 
ernment services; and 

(5) involve women's groups in borrowing 
countries in project identification and prep- 
aration in order to factor their assessments 
of women's economic and social needs into 
project design. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
instruct 

(1) the United States Executive Director 
of the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the International 
Development Association to support at- 
tempts to strengthen the role of the Women 
in Development division in policy develop- 
ment, project design and implementation, 
and evaluation; and 

(2) the United States Executive Directors 
of the regional multilateral development 
banks to support exploring the establish- 
ment of a mechanism, or the strengthening 
of an existing mechanism, within each of 
the respective banks, to advise, advocate, 
and promote the full integration of women 
in the planning, design, implementation, 
and evaluation of lending activities both in 
borrowing countries and within the banks. 

(c) Each annual report to the Congress by 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Policies shall 
describe the actions taken by the multilater- 
al development banks to implement the 
policies established under this section. 

Бес. 1605. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall instruct the United States Executive 
Director of each multilateral development 
bank to initiate discussions with other exec- 
utive directors of the respective bank and to 
propose that the bank take such steps as 
may be necessary 

(1) to determine, at the time an initial fea- 
sibility study is conducted with respect to a 
proposed project and to the fullest extent 
possible, the impact such project would 
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have on indigenous people in the borrowing 
country; 

(2) to ensure compliance with loan condi- 
tionalities relating to the protection of the 
rights of indigenous people to lands and re- 
sources; and 

(3) to consult with indigenous people, and 
nongovernmental organizations represent- 
ing indigenous people, at every phase of 
loan design, planning, implementation, and 
monitoring. 

Sec. 1606. For purposes of Titles XIV, XV, 
and XVI 

(a) the term “multilateral development 
bank” means the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Development Association, and the 
regional multilateral development banks. 

(b) the term “regional multilateral devel- 
opment bank” means the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the African Develop- 
ment Bank, the African Development Fund, 
and the Asian Development Bank. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


TITLE I—INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
Section 101 of the bill authorizes a United 
States contribution of $2,875,000,000 toward 
the eighth replenishment of the Interna- 
tional Development Association. It also au- 
thorizes the appropriation of that sum, 
except that not more than $845 million may 
be appropriated for FY 88. 


TITLE І1--АБІАН DEVELOPMENT FUND 


Section 201 of the bill authorizes a United 
States contribution of $584,280,000 to а re- 
cently negotiated replenishment of the 
Asian Development Fund. It also authorizes 
the appropriation of that sum, except that 
not more than $91 million may be appropri- 
ated for FY 88. 

TITLE III—AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Section 301 of the bill authorizes a United 
States subscription to 59,632 shares of the 
African Development Bank, 3,727 of which 
аге paíd-up, and the balance of which are 
callable. The United States subscription will 
involve а budgetary outlay of $44,960,665 to 
pay for paid-up shares, and a program limi- 
tation of $674,409,968 for subscription of 
callable shares. The total of those sums is 
authorized to be appropriated by the Title, 
except that not more than $9 million may 
be appropriated for paid-in capital for FY 
88. 


TITLE IV—MULTILATERAL INVESTMENT 
GUARANTEE AGENCY ACT 


Section 401 provides that title IV may be 
cited as the “Multilateral Investment Guar- 
antee Agency Act.” . 

Section 403 authorizes the President to 
accept membership for the United States in 
the Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency (MIGA). Under the Convention Es- 
tablishing the Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency (Convention), the Presi- 
dent (or his designee) will accept member- 
ship by depositing an instrument of accept- 
ance or ratification with the International 
bank for Reconstruction and Development 
(Bank), which will act as depository for the 
Convention. (Articles 61, 63) 

Section 404 provides that the United 
States Governor and Alternate Governor 
for the Bank will serve as Governor and Al- 
ternate Governor іп MIGA. Under the Con- 
vention, the United States has the right to 
appoint a Governor and Alternate (Art. 
31(b). As long as it is one of the largest 
shareholders, the United States also has the 
right to elect separately а Director (Arts. 32, 
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41; Commentary, para. 58), who may ap- 
point an Alternate (Art. 32). 

Section 405 instructs the U.S. Executive 
Director in the Agency to propose that the 
Board of Directors adopt policies assuring 
that the Agency will not issue guarantees in 
host countries which are not taking steps to 
afford internationally recognized workers' 
rights, or which impose on investments 
trade-distorting performance requirements 
which are likely to lead to а net reduction in 
employment in other member countries, or 
to а net reduction in trade benefits likely to 
accrue to other member countries. Those 
policies will also assure that guarantees are 
not issued to host countries when a pro- 
posed investment is likely to increase a 
countries' productive capacity in an indus- 
try already facing worldwide capacity for 
similar products, and cause substantial 
injury to producers in another member 
country. Section 406 requires the Secretary 
of Treasury to instruct the U.S, Executive 
Director to oppose guarantees which may be 
issued in these circumstances, and to con- 
duct an evaluation of U.S. investments guar- 
anteed by the agency to determine their im- 
pacts in U.S. employment and exports. That 
evaluation will also examine whether those 
investments were made in countries which 
were not taking steps to afford internation- 
ally recognized workers’ rights to workers in 
host countries. Section 407 requires the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to ensure periodic 
consultations with the U.S. private sector on 
policy directions and operations of the 
Agency. The Secretary is to take those con- 
sultations into account in determining U.S. 
policy toward the Agency. 

Sections 408 through 411 are similar to 
provisions contained in legislation for the 
multilateral development banks. Section 
408, for example, provides for oversight, 
interagency coordination, and reporting to 
the Congress by the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies (“МАС”). Sections 409 (ге- 
quiring prior congressional approval for cer- 
tain acts) and 410 (authorizing any Federal 
reserve bank to be depository for MIGA) 
also parallel provisions in development bank 
legislation. 

Section 411 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Treasury to subscribe to the 20,519 
shares allocated to the United States by the 
Convention. $222,015,580 is authorized to be 
appropriated to that end. Of that amount, 
10 percent will be paid in cash. An addition- 
al 10 percent (which is not expected to 
result in any budgetary outlays) will be paid 
by letter of credit or similar instrument, to 
be encashed by the Board to meet the 
MIGA's obligations. The Administration 
will seek appropriations for that 20 percent 
portion of the price of shares as part of the 
FY 1988 budget. The balance of the share 
price will be subject to call by MIGA when 
required to meet its obligations; the Admin- 
istration will seek program limitations for 
the 80 percent portion for FY 1988. 

Section 412 contains provisions like those 
in legislation for the multilateral develop- 
ment banks regarding MIGA's amenability 
to suit in the United States. In general the 
MIGA is not subject to suit on actions 
within the scope of Articles 57 and 58 of the 
Convention prior to a final arbitral award. 
Those Articles provide mechanisms (notably 
arbitration) for resolving disputes between 
MIGA and members, and disputes arising 
under a contract of guarantee or reinsur- 
ance between the parties thereto. MIGA is 
also not subject to suit by members or per- 
sons acting for or deriving claims from 
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members, or (reflecting current law) on per- 
sonnel matters. 

However, the Convention recognizes the 
remote possibility that suits may be brought 
against MIGA in the courts of the United 
States. An investor holding a MIGA guaran- 
tee, for example, may go to arbitration to 
resolve a dispute arising under a contract of 
guarantee or reinsurance with MIGA, and 
then seek to enforce a final arbitral award 
against the MIGA in the courts of the 
United States. Section 412 establishes the 
jurisdiction of United States courts in such 
a situation. 

Section 413 is also like provisions in multi- 
lateral development bank legislation, and 
gives full force and effect, within the United 
States, its territories, possessions and 
Puerto Rico, to defined privileges and im- 
munities accorded under the Convention to 
enable the MIGA to fulfill its functions. 
Those privileges and immunities will take 
effect upon the entry into force of the Con- 
vention for the United States. 

The Convention will enter into force for 
the United States when а prescribed 
number of members (including the United 
States) have deposited ratifications (Article 
61), or, if the Convention has already en- 
tered into force, when the United States de- 
posits its instrument of ratification. 

The privileges and immunities set out in 
Chapter VII of the Convention, among 
other things, provide that: 

1. The property and the assets of MIGA, 
wherever located or by whomsoever held, 
shall be immune from expropriation or any 
other form of seizure by executive or legisla- 
tive action. (This provision would not affect 
the judicial execution of a final arbitral 
award, as noted above.) That property and 
those assets are also to be immune from all 
taxes. Assets are defined as including “other 
assets administered by the (MIGA) in fur- 
therance of its objective." Those assets 
could include assets contributed by public 
agencies and held by MIGA in trust as an 
insurance fund to promote direct invest- 
ment in developing countries consistent 
with MIGA's purposes, but would not in- 
clude other assets held in trust for reasons 
unrelated to the MIGA's objective to “en- 
courage the flow of investments for produc- 
tive purposes among member countries, and 
n particular to developing member coun- 

BR. 29; 

2. Taxes are not to be levied on expense 
allowances, salaries or other emoluments 
paid by MIGA to its officials or staff, except 
in the case of local nationals. The provisions 
in the Convention on this point parallel 
those in the Articles of Agreement of the 
Bank, and, in similar fashion, MIGA staff 
and officials who are United States citizens 
or nationals wil not be exempted by the 
Convention from tax in the United States 
on salary income and other emoluments 
paid by MIGA. 

Section 414 follows the language of the 
Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 344), to 
assure the enforceability within the United 
States of arbitral awards rendered to resolve 
disputes arising under Articles 57 and 58 of 
the Convention. The exemption from the 
Federal Arbitration Act aims at avoiding 
some of the questions associated with en- 
forcing awards under that Act. 


TITLE V—INTER-AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
Section 5 of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank Act, as amended (73 Stat. 299, 22 


U.S.C. 283) provides that, unless Congress 
by law authorizes such action, neither the 
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President, nor any person or Agency, may 
“accept any amendment under article XII 
of the" Agreement Establishing the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 

The Committee of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB) has agreed to a proposed resolu- 
tion entitled "Merger of Inter-regional and 
Ordinary Capital Resources,” which amends 
many of the Articles of Agreement of the 
Bank in order to strengthen the financial 
structure of the IDB. 

Section 501 of the proposed legislation au- 
thorizes the United States Governor to the 
IDB to agree to the proposed resolution. 

TITLE VI—INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Section 5 of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act (59 Stat. 512, 11 U.S.C. 286, as 
amended) requires Congressional authoriza- 
tion for the United States to accept any 
amendment to the Articles of Agreement of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (“the World Bank"). 

Section 601 authorizes the United States 
Governor to the World Bank to accept an 
amendment to the Articles of Agreement to 
increase the majority of the total voting 
power necessary to accept an amendment of 
the Articles from 80% to 85% (except for 
amendments requiring unanimity.) This 
amendment would assure the United States 
a veto over amendments to the Articles, pro- 
vided its share of the total voting power is 
at least 15%. 

TITLE VII—POLICIES FOR THE MULTILATERAL 

DEVELOPMENT BANKS 


Section 701 amends the International Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act (22 U.S.C. 262c) to 
establish four new Titles stating policies for 
United States vis-a-vis the multilateral de- 
velopment banks ("MDBs") with respect to 
the environment, agricultural and commodi- 
ty production, and in certain other areas. 

A new Title XIII establishes policies for 
the U.S, in the area of the environment. 

Section 1301 of that Title finds that 
United States assistance to the multilateral 
development banks should promote sustain- 
able use of natural resources and the protec- 
tion of the environment, public health, and 
the status of indigenous peoples in develop- 
ing countries. It states Congress’ view that 
multilateral development bank projects, 
policies and loans have failed to provide 
adequate safeguards, for the environment, 
public health, natural resources, and indige- 
nous peoples, and that developing country 
governments that borrow from the MDBs 
sometimes do not ensure that natural re- 
sources are used sustainably. MDB efforts 
will also be more enduring if based on con- 
sultations with affected groups. 

Section 1302 of the Title directs the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury and State to vigorous- 
ly promote mechanisms to strengthen the 
environmental performance of the banks. 
The measures are to include, but are not 
limited to, organizational, administrative, 
and procedural arrangements within the 
banks. Such measures could possibly in- 
clude: 

Organizational changes to increase envi- 
ronmentally beneficial projects; and 

Systemic procedures to conduct consulta- 
tions with environment, health or compara- 
ble officials in borrowing countries and with 
nongovernmental organizations, 

Section 1303 establishes an early-warning 
system where the Administrator of AID en- 
sures that other USG agencies, embassies, 
and AID missions are instructed to analyze 
environmental aspects of assistance propos- 
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als being considered by the multilateral de- 
velopment banks. That analysis is to be well 
in advance of approval of such loans by the 
relevant institutions; reviews are to include 
recommendations as to measures, including 
alternatives, that could eliminate or miti- 
gate adverse impacts on the environment, 
natural resources, public health, and indige- 
nous peoples. If any such loan may have 
such impacts, the AID Administrator is to 
ensure that the mission or embassy under- 
takes an affirmative investigation of such 
impacts in consultation with relevant feder- 
al agencies. An unclassified information 
thus collected is to be made available to the 
public. A list of proposals likely to have 
such adverse impacts will be prepared semi- 
annually and be circulated to interested 
members of the public and designated com- 
mittee chairmen of the Congress. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will furnish informa- 
tion obtained under this early warning 
system to the U.S. Executive Director in the 
appropriate MDB, and instruct him to elimi- 
nate or mitigate any adverse impacts result- 
ing from the proposal. 

Section 1304 requests that the Secretary 
of the Treasury study the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a cooperative exchange of infor- 
mation on assistance proposals with other 
interested member countries of the multi- 
lateral development banks. 

Section 1305 requires that the U.S. Execu- 
tive Directors be instructed to support the 
strengthening of environmental skills of 
mid-level managers and training borrowing 
country officials in the conduct of environ- 
mental analyses. 

Section 1306 directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to instruct U.S. Executive Direc- 
tors in the multilateral development banks 
to vigorously and continuously urge that 
each institution identify and develop proce- 
dures to give appropriate consideration to 
environmental values in decisionmaking, in- 
clude within each assistance proposal circu- 
lated to the board a detailed environmental 
statement (including an assessment of costs 
and benefits) analyzing the environmental 
impact of the proposed action, the adverse 
environmental impacts should the proposal 
be implemented, and alternatives to the pro- 
posed action. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is also to 
instruct the United States Executive Direc- 
tors to each MDB vigorously and continu- 
ously to promote increases in the proportion 
of loans supporting environmentally benefi- 
cial policies, as well as the establishment of 
environmental programs іп policy-based 
lending for the purpose of improving natu- 
ral resource management. The instructions 
will also oblige the Director to seek in- 
creases in the proportion of staff with pro- 
fessional training and experience in ecology, 
anthropological and sociological impact 
analysis, and related areas, and to encour- 
age participation by NGO environmental, 
community and indigenous peoples’ organi- 
zations at all stages of project preparation 
and implementation. Those organizations 
are to have full documentary information 
concerning details of design and potential 
environmental and sociocultural impacts of 
proposed loans. 

Section 1307 directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in cooperation with the Secretary 
of State, to submit an annual report con- 
cerning progress made in implementing the 
objectives of this title. 

A new Title XIV establishes policies for 
the United States with respect to programs 
and projects financed by the MDBs in the 
area of agricultural and commodity produc- 
tion. 
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Section 1401 of this new Title states Con- 
gressional findings that certain MDB fi- 
nancing in these areas has been of concern 
insofar as it has been detrimental to the in- 
terests of U.S. farmers and the agribusiness 
sector. At the same time the Congress recog- 
nizes that MDB programs, by helping to in- 
crease rural income in developing countries, 
can lead to increased exports of U.S. agricul- 
tural and food products. 

Section 1402 of this new Title requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to instruct the 
U.S. Executive Directors in the MDBs to 
work with other Directors to support activi- 
ties which result in broad increases in 
income and employment and encourage di- 
versification away from single crop or prod- 
uct economies. 

Section 1403 requires the Secretary to dis- 
courage the MDBs from financing projects 
resulting in the production of surplus com- 
modities, and to instruct the U.S. Executive 
Directors to oppose financing by the 
MDBs—without other financial support— 
for the production of commodities, minerals 
or products for export when subsidized in- 
consistently with the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade or its Subsidies Code. The 
Secretary is also to instruct the U.S. Execu- 
tive Directors to oppose financing for the 
production of commodities, products or min- 
erals for export which are likely to be in 
surplus on world markets at the time pro- 
duction begins, and which, when exported, 
are likely to cause injury to U.S. producers 
within the meaning of Article 6 of the Sub- 
sidies Code, 

A new title XV establishes policies for the 
United States with respect to certain insti- 
tutional reforms within the MDBs. 

Section 1501 requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make certain proposals in nego- 
tiations for replenishments or capital in- 
creases, e.g., that each MDB establish pro- 
grams for determining how lending benefits 
the least advantaged members of society. 
The proposals will also suggest the estab- 
lishment of offices or other procedures 
within MDBs to provide in-country liaison 
services with non-governmental organiza- 
tions ("NGOs") and to ensure compliance 
with loan conditions relating to protecting 
the poor and minorities. The proposals will 
also urge an increase in the numbers of pro- 
fessional staff in the regional MDBs with 
training in social impact analysis, and, for 
the World Bank, the establishment of a pro- 
gram for policy-based lending to promote 
the sustainable use of renewable resources. 
The Secretary will also instruct the U.S. Ex- 
ecutive Directors in the MDBs to request 
that the MDBs prepare a report on such 
policy goals as benefiting the poor, involv- 
ing NGOs in loan design, protecting the en- 
vironment, and supporting the economic 
and social development of women. 

A new Title XVI addresses issues of 
human welfare. 

Section 1601 of that Title requires the 
Secretary of the Treasury to instruct the 
U.S. Executive Directors in the MDBs to 
consult with other Directors and to propose 
that the MDBs establish guidelines for, and 
prepare impact statements relating to, the 
effects of adjustment lending on human 
welfare. Those impact statements are to ex- 
amine the effects of each adjustment loan 
on the poor, the procedures which the bor- 
rowing country has taken or will take to 
measure those effects (including the moni- 
toring of nutrition levels), and the steps the 
borrowing country will take to mitigate ad- 
verse effects on the poor, and to maximize 
the benefits to them. The Secretary is to 
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also instruct the U.S. Executive Director in 
the World Bank to request a report from 
management on these topics, 

Section 1602 requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to instruct the Executive Director 
in the World Bank to propose establishing a 
“Grassroots Collaboration Program" to in- 
tegrate NGOs in the design and implemen- 
tation of projects financed by the Bank and 
IDA, in order to alleviate poverty and pro- 
mote environmental protection. Specific 
tasks are described for the Program, such as 
supporting the enhancement of the institu- 
tional capacity of the NGOs, If more flexi- 
ble financing is needed to implementing the 
program, Congress expresses its sense, in 
Section 1602(c), that the activities should be 
funded through a grant from the net 
income of the World Bank. Reports are re- 
quired on progress toward achieving the 
goals of the Program. 

Section 1603 obliges the Secretary of the 
Treasury to instruct the Executive Director 
in the World Bank to consult with other Di- 
rectors and propose that the Bank or IDA 
take necessary steps to increase access for 
the poor to formal sources of credit, and in- 
clude, in appropriate loan agreements, a re- 
quirement that the borrowing country iden- 
tify and remove unreasonable legal and reg- 
ulatory barriers to the establishment of 
credit institutions, and the provision of 
credit to microenterprises for small scale 
economic activities. The Executive Directors 
in the Asian Development Bank and the Af- 
rican Development Bank are to propose 
that each bank examine the ПОВ 5 Program 
for the Financing of Small projects, and to 
explore similar programs to provide credit 
for small scale economic activities. The NAC 
is to report on progress in the banks on 
these issues. 

Section 1604 declares U.S. policy for the 
MDBs on issues involving the role of women 
in development. A U.S. goal, thus, is to fully 
involve women and women's groups іп MDB 
project design, implementation and evalua- 
tion. U.S. policy is also to support women 
and women's groups in economic and social 
development in their countries, particularly 
their roles in education, health and nutri- 
tion, and to remove legal and customary 
barriers which hamper their participation 
in this process. 

In light of these polícies, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is to instruct the U.S. Execu- 
tive Director in the World Bank to strength- 
en the role of the Women in Development 
division, and the U.S. Executive Directors of 
the regional banks to promote the full inte- 
gration of women in the design, implemen- 
tation, and evaluation of lending activities, 
both in borrowing countries and in the 
banks. 

Section 1605 requires the Secretary of the 
Treasury to instruct the Executive Direc- 
tors in the MDBs to propose that the banks 
take appropriate steps to measure the im- 
pacts of projects on indigenous peoples in 
borrowing countries, and to ensure compli- 
ance with loan conditions protecting the 
rights of these peoples to lands and re- 
sources. The proposal will also seek to have 
the banks consult with these peoples and 
the NGOs representing them. 

Section 1606 contains definitions relating 
to the MDBs.e 


By Mr. THURMOND; 

S. 1900. A bill to temporarily sus- 
pend the duty on dimethylbenzylidene 
sorbitol and 4,4'-isopropylidenedicyclo- 
hexanol to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 
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TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF DUTY 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing legislation to 
temporarily suspend the duty on the 
chemicals dimethylbenzylidene sorbi- 
tol [MDBS] and isopropylidenedicy- 
clohexanol [HBPA]. MDBS is used as 
& clarifying agent or nucleator in po- 
lyolefin in plastic resins, and HBPA is 
used as a chemical intermediate for 
polyester and epoxy compounds. 

Mr. President, with the enactment 
of the Trade and Tariff Act of 1984 
(Public Law 98-573), the duties on a 
wide array of items, including numer- 
ous chemicals, were temporarily sus- 
pended. The suspended duties general- 
ly involved items not domestically 
manufactured or produced and for 
which there is no readily available 
substitute produced domestically. 
MDBS and HBPA meet this criteria. 
However, because they were not 
brought to the attention of Congress 
during consideration of the Trade and 
Tariff Act of 1984, their duties were 
not suspended. Therefore, the duties 
on MDBS—13.5 percent ad valorem— 
and HBPA—$0.017/lb., plus 16.8 per- 
cent ad valorem—were unaffected by 
enactment of that measure. 

Mr. President, the policy consider- 
ation surrounding the issue of duty 
suspension on items or substances for 
which there is no domestic manufac- 
turers nor a readily available domesti- 
cally produced substitute, strongly 
favor suspension of those duties. Sus- 
pending the duties on such imported 
items benfits customers, as well as in- 
dustries in which those items are criti- 
cal to the production process. These 
policy considerations justify the su- 
pension of duties for MDBS and 
HBPA. 

In the case of MDBS and НВРА 
chemicals, suspension of the currently 
imposed duty will lessen the cost of 
production. As a result, the competi- 
tiveness of our domestic producers in 
the world market will be strengthened, 
American jobs will be preserved, and 
consumers will gain the benefit of 
lower prices. In addition, as I men- 
tioned earlier, suspension would also 
eliminate an inequity which currently 
exists in our tariff laws. 

Mr. President, I urge my Senate col- 
leagues to join me in supporting swift 
passage of this measure. 


By Mr. REID: 

S. 1901. A bill to designate the Fed- 
eral Building located at 600 Las Vegas 
Boulevard in Las Vegas, NV, as the 
“Alan Bible Federal Building”; to the 
Committee on Environment and 
Public Works. 

ALAN BIBLE FEDERAL BUILDING 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, it is my 
great pleasure to today introduce leg- 
islation designating the Federal build- 
ing located at 600 Las Vegas Boulevard 
in Las Vegas, NV, as the “Alan Bible 
Federal Building.” 
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I am sure that my Senate colleagues 
know of Alan Bible, an effective, 20- 
year veteran of this body. A consider- 
able number of you had the pleasure 
of working with him and, consequent- 
ly, know from a personal standpoint of 
his compliment to this body. Chair- 
man STENNIS and Alan Bible, for ex- 
ample, served together many years on 
appropriations. Senator STENNIS and I 
have often spoken of our mutual 
friend, Alan Bible. 

This body will remember Senator 
Bible's efforts to ensure that all Amer- 
icans are treated as equals. During the 
tenure in the Senate, he was a champi- 
on of civil rights legislation. In his 
nearly 20 years here, he also took an 
active interest in, establishing national 
policies on land management, parks, 
and recreation. During his term as 
chairman of the National Parks Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, more national parks were cre- 
ated than during any other compara- 
ble time period. 

As chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee he worked tireless- 
ly for the District and was a propo- 
nent of home rule. His greatest public 
service related to his efforts for 
Nevada. As a young man growing up in 
Fallon, NV, Alan Bible learned the im- 
portance of water and wetlands to arid 
regions. His mark runs from the 
southern Nevada water project to the 
Fallon Naval Air Station. Without the 
Nevada water project, Las Vegas would 
not have had enough water to build 
and sustain its world famous strip. In 
addition, he was the author of the 
Washoe project which provided up- 
stream water storage along the Truck- 
ee River. That project has also pre- 
vented major floods that earlier 
plagued the area. I have learned a 
great deal from him and often derive 
strength for sustaining my own legisla- 
tive efforts by remembering his low- 
profile but highly effective efforts on 
behalf of the causes he believed in. 

Senator Bible was born in Lovelock, 
Pershing County, which is located in 
northern Nevada. He obtained a B.A. 
degree from the University of Nevada, 
Reno and graduated from Georgetown 
University Law School, After a succes- 
ful career practicing law he became at- 
torney general of Nevada. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1954 to fill the 
unexpired term of Senator Pat McCar- 
ran. In 1974 he chose not to seek re- 
election and, instead, retired to teach 
at the University of Nevada, Reno. 

I still stay in contact with Senator 
Bible. While his physical condition is 
not what it once was, I can assure this 
body that his mind remains clear. Des- 
ignating the building at 600 Las Vegas 
Boulevard the Alan Bible Federal 
Building is for this Congress a token 
of our esteem for the valued service he 
rendered to his State and country. 
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I urge each of you to join with me in 
honoring this great man. 


By Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. Boren, Mr. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. BunDICK, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. CHILES, Mr. CocHRAN, Mr. 
CRANSTON, Mr. DECONCINI, Mr. 
DolE, Mr. DoMENICI, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. 
HECHT, Мг. HEFLIN, Mr. HELMS, 
Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
Kasten, Mr. Levin, Mr. METZ- 


ENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Мг. RiEGLE Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Мг. MSARBANES, 


Mr. SHELBY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
WALLOP, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
WILSON, and Mr. WIRTH): 

S.J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the period commencing on 
April 10, 1988, and ending on April 16, 
1988, as "National Productivity Im- 
provement Week:“ referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY IMPROVEMENT WEEK 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, for sever- 
al years it has been my pleasure to in- 
troduce а Senate resolution designat- 
ing а week as "National Productivity 
Improvement Week." I am pleased 
once again to offer this resolution on 
behalf of the Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. The measure calls on the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim April 10 through April 16, 1988 
as “National Productivity Improve- 
ment Week." 

At first glance, productivity figures 
seem to show that the United States is 
more productive than our main com- 
petitors, Japan and West Germany. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the average American worker 
produces $17 of product per hour 
while in West Germany the average 
hourly output is $15 and in Japan it is 
$12. Obviously, the United States is 
leading in production but West Ger- 
many and Japan are increasing at a 
higher rate and will soon surpass us. 
From 1980 to 1985, Japan's gross na- 
tional product increased 4.4 percent 
West Germany's increased 2.6 percent 
and our economy experienced only 1.3 
percent growth. In the United States 
from 1970 to 1985, there has been an 
increase of 50 percent in manufactur- 
ing productivity. During the same time 
period, there has been an increase of 
146 percent in Japanese manufactur- 
ing productivity. These figures do not 
augur well for our future. It is time, 
once again, that we started to stress 
productivity in our society. 

Fortunately, some have already rec- 
ognized the need for increased produc- 
tivity. Business and industry have led 
the way with increased reinvestment 
of capital. But the human element, 
the fact that Americans аге working 
harder, taking more pride in their 
work, feeling greater loyalty to their 
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employer, improving their workman- 
ship, and increasing their motivation, 
should be viewed as the most encour- 
aging sign for American business. 

What is productivity? Simplified, 
productivity is а measured relation- 
ship between the output of goods and 
services and the amount of investment 
it took to create those goods and serv- 
ices. That investment not only in- 
cludes the cost of labor but also the 
cost of energy, raw materials, and 
equipment. When an organization pro- 
duces more from a given investment, 
then the rate of productivity goes up. 
When the output is less from the same 
investment, productivity goes down. 

When there is an increase in wages 
and salaries without an accompanying 
increase in productivity, the result ís 
more dollars for fewer goods and serv- 
ices This is one of the root causes of 
inflation. Therefore, it is extremely 
important that we recognize the need 
for increasing productivity on a con- 
tinuing basis. 

As a result of higher levels of output 
for a given investment, an enterprise is 
better able to sell its goods or services 
because a more competitive price is al- 
lowed. This keeps jobs thriving and 
makes better pay possible. By giving 
the consumer of the goods and serv- 
ices more value for a given price, im- 
proved productivity fights inflation. 

Even within governmental units or 
nonprofit associations, productivity 
improvement contributes to the over- 
all well-being of those inside such or- 
ganizations, because those outside give 
their votes and financial support ulti- 
mately to those who utilize resources 
soundly. 

Productivity awareness can make а 
tremendous difference to all types of 
organizations—in both the public and 
private sectors. During the week of 
April 10, the Institute of Industrial 
Engineers will conduct its seventh con- 
secutive annual productivity improve- 
ment awareness campaign as a public 
information service. 

Americans should be proud of the 
fact that we are working harder to 
become a more productive society. 
However, we should avoid complacen- 
cy and inaction. By introducing this 
resolution for 1988, I hope not only to 
call attention to the gains made by in- 
dustry but also to call attention to the 
fact that more should and could be 
done by employers and employees to 
make America more productive. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


5. 533 

At the request of Mr. THURMOND, the 
names of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Witson], and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 533, a bill to 
establish the Veterans' Administration 
as an executive department. 
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S. 998 
At the request of Mr. DECONCINI, 
the name of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. BUMPERS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 998, a bill entitled the 
кте Enterprise Loans for the Poor 
ct." 


S. 1426 
At the request of Mr. NICELES, his 
name was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1426, a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1986 to encourage small 
businesses to extend retirement and 
fringe benefits to all employees, and 
for other purposes. 
5. 1578 
At the request of Mr. STEVENS, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1578, а bill to amend 
chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, to provide civil service retire- 
ment credit for service performed 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and for other purposes. 


5. 1601 
At the request of Mr. McCarN, the 
name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1601, a bill to permit the 
immigration of Vietnamese Amera- 
sians to the United States. 


S. 1648 

At the request of Mr. MITCHELL, the 
name of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. HOLLINGS] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1648, a bill to amend 
titles XI and XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to improve the efficiency and 
fairness of the system of peer review 
of the utilization and quality of health 
care services, and for other purposes. 

S. 1731 

At the request of Mr. METZENBAUM, 
the name of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. HEINZ] was added as co- 
sponsor of S. 1731, a bill to amend the 
Job Training Partnership Act to estab- 
lish a demonstration program employ- 
ment opportunities for severely disad- 
vantaged youth, and for other pur- 
poses. 


S. 1752 

At the request of Mr. Baucus, the 
names of the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS], the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ROCKEFELLER], and the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. MURKOW- 
SKI] were added as cosponsors of S. 
1752, a bill to establish a commission 
to study the effects of deregulation of 
the airline industry. 


S. 1844 

At the request of Mr. Karnes, the 
name of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
MCcCLURE] was added as a cosponsor of 
S. 1844, a bill to provide for the order- 
ly implementation of Environmental 
Protection Agency programs estab- 
lished to comply with the Endangered 
Species Act of 1973. 
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8. 1862 

At the request of Мг. Натсн, the 
name of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] was added as a 
cosponsor of S. 1862, a bill to amend 
the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for an immunosuppressive drug 
therapy block grant. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 203 


At the request of Mr. D'AMATO, the 
name of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. WEICKER] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 203, а 
resolution calling upon the Soviet 
Union immediately to grant permis- 
sion to emigrate to all those who wish 
to join spouses in the United States. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 215 


At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the names of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. HarcH], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. DoLE], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. WEICKER], and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Мг. PROXMIRE] 
were added as cosponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 215, a joint resolu- 
tion to authorize the Vietnam 
Women’s Memorial Project, Inc., to es- 
tablish a memorial to women of the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
who served in the Vietnam war. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 218 


At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. WEICKER], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PRESSLER], 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
ROTH], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. SanBANES], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. LEAHY], and the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint 
Resolution 218, a joint resolution to 
designate March 25, 1988, as “Greek 
Independence Day: A National Day of 
Celebration of Greek and American 
Democracy." 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 87 


At the request of Mr. RIEGLE, the 
name of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. D'AMATO] was added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
87, a concurrent resolution expressing 
the sense of the Congress with respect 
to demonstrations in Latvia commemo- 
rating Latvian Independence Day. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 88 


At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
names of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick], and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SHELBY] were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 88, a concurrent reso- 
lution to facilitate the convening of a 
Silver Haired Congress. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 331—EX- 
PRESSING SUPPORT FOR THE 
PRESIDENTS ACTION CON- 
CERNING BRAZIL'S INFORMA- 
TICS POLICIES 


Mr. DOLE (for Mr. Evans, for him- 
self, Mr. ADAMS, Mr. DURENBERGER, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. ROCKEFELLER, Mr. 
WILSON, Мг. DoLE, Mr. ROTH, Mrs. 
KASSEBAUM, Mr. GARN, Мг. DOMENICI, 
Mr. LAUTENBERG, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Dan- 
FORTH, Mr. HEINZ, Mr. BINGAMAN, Mr. 
CHILES, Мг. BENTSEN, and Mr. McCon- 
NELL) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

S. REs. 331 

Whereas: 

(a) In September 1985, a Section 301 in- 
vestigation was initiated against the trade 
and investment restrictions that the Gov- 
ernment of Brazil imposes on foreign par- 
ticipants in its informatics market; 

(b) In October 1986, the President deter- 
mined that such policies of the government 
of Brazil were unreasonable and burden or 
restrict United States commerce; 

(c) The market for computer software and 
related equipment and services in Brazil is 
one of the fastest growing markets in the 
world and its policies toward this industry 
may establish likely precedents for other de- 
veloping countries in the world; 

(d) In June, 1987, the President suspended 
the part of the Section 301 investigation re- 
lating to copyright protection for computer 
software based on an understanding that 
the Government of Brazil would not sup- 
port the enactment of laws or regulations 
which continued or strengthened such un- 
reasonable and discriminatory policies relat- 
ing to computer software protection; 

(e) The Government of Brazil recently re- 
jected efforts by an American software com- 
pany to license one of its products in Brazil, 
thereby creating a precedent which will ef- 
fectively deny any U.S. software producer a 
fair opportunity to compete in its market; 

(f) The policy of the Government of 
Brazil in rejecting the application, based on 
a market reserve for domestic producers, is 
precisely the type of unreasonable practice 
that led to the self-initiation of the Section 
301 investigation in September, 1985: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved: (a) It is the sense of the Senate 
that the current policies of the Government 
of Brazil toward its informatics industry 
impose an unreasonable burden on United 
States commerce and have, in fact, wors- 
ened since the initiation of the Section 301 
investigation in September, 1985; 

(b) The Senate wholeheartedly supports 

the action announced by the President on 
November 13, 1987 to raise tariffs against 
certain products of Brazil to offset the lost 
sales opportunities in the amount of $105 
million, and to prohibit imports of certain 
Brazilian informatics products. 
e Mr. EVANS. Mr. President, I rise to 
introduce a sense-of-the-Senate resolu- 
tion on the section 301 case on Brazil- 
ian informatics along with my col- 
league from the State of Washington, 
Senator Арлм5, and 18 other col- 
leagues. A similar resolution was intro- 
duced yesterday by Congressman RoD 
CHANDLER, Congressman Оон BONKER, 
and other members of the Washington 
delegation. 
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The intent of the resolution is quite 
simple and straightforward: to express 
the sense of the Senate that our sec- 
tion 301 statute should be enforced 
and implemented. The President an- 
nounced last Friday, November 13, his 
decision to raise tariffs on certain 
products of Brazil to offset the lost 
sales opportunities created by its un- 
reasonable and discriminatory prac- 
tices toward American software pro- 
ducers. The amount was set at $105 
million, annualized, which was calcu- 
lated on a prospective, 3-year basis in 
estimating the lost sales of American 
software producers. The initial list of 
products on which tariffs may be 
raised was published in the Federal 
Register today by the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative. 

This administration self-initiated a 
section 301 investigation against Brazil 
over 2 years ago, but it suspended 
most sections of that investigation in 
June of this year based on an under- 
standing from Brazil that it would at- 
tempt to satisfy most American con- 
cerns about its informatics policies. 
This is especially true for the market 
reserve policy of Brazil, which reserves 
the domestic market for Brazilian soft- 
ware producers if the Government of 
Brazil determines that the proposed 
domestic system is functionally equiv- 
alent to the American decision. Sever- 
al weeks ago, however, the Govern- 
ment acted to reject the application of 
an American software company, the 
Microsoft Corp., to license its MS- 
DOS operating system in Brazil. The 
bill moving through the Brazilian Con- 
gress, also, would not prevent the type 
of action that our Government was 
trying to prevent through the initi- 
ation of the section 301 case. The Gov- 
ernment’s recent actions, therefore, 
clearly demonstrate that its policies 
toward the protection of intellectual 
property is moving in the wrong direc- 
tion from what we had expected. 

Therefore, I strongly support the 
President's decision to retaliate 
against certain products of Brazil by 
imposing prohibitive tariffs, as well as 
putting a symbolic import ban on Bra- 
zilian informatics products. I am usu- 
ally quite cautious about advocating 
retaliation against foreign imports, 
due to the cycle of counterretaliation 
and countercounter retaliation which 
may follow. But I think the Presi- 
dent’s action is justified in this case. If 
the President does not enforce fully 
the trade laws which the Congress 
passes, then the credibility of this, or 
any, administration is eroded substan- 
tially. The erosion of credibility in our 
trade laws led to the recent enactment 
of the omnibus trade bill, H.R. 3, and 
its specific provision to strengthen the 
section 301 statute. I voted against 
such a provision and the bill, precisely 
because I think the current law is ade- 
quate. But intelligent and consistent 
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enforcement of the section 301 statute 
is essential. 

Mr. President, strong and effective 
protection of American intellectual 
property is essential to the future 
competitiveness of this industry. The 
resolution of this section 301 case 
against Brazil’s informatics policies is 
extremely important since its action 
may set a precedent for other develop- 
ing countries. I understand there is 
about 1 month before the prohibitive 
tariffs on Brazilian products become 
effective, following public hearings 
held by the U.S. Trade Representa- 
tive. I would hope that this time 
allows the Government of Brazil some 
time to reconsider its decisions on 
computer software protection and li- 
censing. If a mutually acceptable reso- 
lution of this problem could be worked 
out in this period, I would certainly 
support that. But the Government of 
Brazil should understand that both 
the executive branch and the legisla- 
tive branch, on a bipartisan basis, sup- 
port the need to take action against its 
unreasonable and discriminatory poli- 
cies. That is the purpose of this resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I thank my colleagues 
for their support of this resolution. I 
urge its immediate adoption. 

I ask unanimous consent that letters 
from Senator Арам5 and myself to the 
Ambassador of Brazil to the United 
States, His Excellency Marcilio Mar- 
ques Moreira, and to Secretary Baker 
be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1987. 
His Excellency MARCILIO MARQUES MOREIRA, 
Ambassador of Brazil, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: We understand 
your government announced last week that 
it would impose a “functional equivalency” 
test on a pending application of an Ameri- 
can software producer for licensing its oper- 
ating system for microcomputers in Brazil. 
The effect of this decision, announced by 
the Special Informatics Agency (SED of the 
Ministry of Science and Technology, is to 
deny the application of a constituent, the 
Microsoft Company, to license its MS-DOS 
operating system in Brazil. This company 
had applied for approval from SEI in No- 
vember 1986 for a Memorandum of Under- 
standing along with six Brazilian computer 
manufacturers for licensing of this soft- 
ware. The decision last week, which rejected 
that application, required those computer 
manufacturers to acquire the software of а 
certain domestic software producer, based 
on SEI's use of а functional equivalency 
test. 

In our view, we believe this undermines 
the basis for the Administration's suspen- 
sion of the Section 301 investigation earlier 
this year. It was our understanding that the 
legislation pending in your Congress would 
&ddress the market reserve issue, and that 
no administrative action would be taken in 
the interim to prejudge the final legislative 
outcome. The action taken last week and 
the sudden manner in which it was an- 
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nounced, however, will probably result in a 
reopening of the Section 301 case. The 
President will be asked to take all appropri- 
ate action to compensate for this unfair and 
discriminatory practice. 

We believe that mutually open and free 
markets are in the best interests of both 
countries. The decision last week announced 
by your government, in our view, is not a 
step in that direction. We urge you to en- 
courage your government to reassess last 
week's decision as expeditiously as possible. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL J. Evans, 
U.S. Senator. 
Brock ADAMS, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, DC, September 30, 1987. 
Hon. James A. BAKER, III, 
Secretary, Department of the Treasury, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: We are concerned 
about a decision last week by the Govern- 
ment of Brazil that, in our view, places an 
unreasonable burden on American software 
exporters in the Brazilian market. This deci- 
sion made by the Special Informatics 
Agency (SEI) of the Ministry of Science and 
Technology directly contravenes the reason- 
ing behind the Administration's suspension 
earlier this year of the Section 301 case on 
Brazilian informatics policy. We urge you to 
recommend to the President that he use his 
authority under the Section 301 statute to 
take all appropriate and feasible action to 
eliminate this unfair and discriminatory 
practice. 

It is our understanding that the Adminis- 
tration's suspension of the Section 301 case 
against Brazil was based on the expectation 
that mutually satisfactory legislation would 
pass this year. The legislation that is now 
pending before the Senate does provide ade- 
quate copyright protection to software pro- 
ducers, although we understand it does in- 
clude a market reserve provision. 

Unfortunately, the action by the Special 
Informatics Agency to impose a “functional 
equivalency" test on software importers 
does two things. First, it preempts the legis- 
lative action in the Senate where debate and 
possible amendments on the market reserve 
provision were expected. We understand 
that the Brazilian computer industry does 
not support such a provision today because 
the government could then arbitrarily re- 
strict its ability to choose the optimal soft- 
ware or operating system. Second, it effec- 
tively rejects а pending Memorandum of 
Understanding between an American soft- 
ware exporter and six Brazilian hardware 
manufacturers for licensing the MS-DOS 
operating system in Brazil. Due to the SEI's 
determination that a Brazilian software pro- 
ducer offered a "functionally equivalent" 
system, our industry has been abruptly and 
unfairly denied any participation in that 
market. This action flies in the face of the 
Administration's willingness to work coop- 
eratively with the Brazilian Government by 
suspending that part of the Section 301 in- 
vestigation dealing with its market reserve 
policy. 

Informatics is demonstrably an American 
industry which is internationally competi- 
tive today. The software development indus- 
try offers a huge opportunity to enhance 
our exports of goods and services in the 
future, thereby improving our trade imbal- 
ance. If we allow this Brazilian action to go 
forward without а meaningful response, we 
will send an unfortunate signal to other 
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countries that American intellectual proper- 
ty will not be protected in other markets by 
its own government. We urge you to recom- 
mend to the President that he take prompt 
and appropriate action. 
Sincerely, 
DANIEL J. EVANS, 
U.S. Senator. 
BROCK ADAMS, 
U.S. Senator.e 

e Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the sense of the Senate 
resolution introduced by my col- 
leagues from Washington State [Mr. 
Evans and Мг. ApAMS] supporting the 
decision by President Reagan to take 
action against the continuing protec- 
tionist practices of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment in regard to its informatics 
sector. 

Mr. President, I hold strong beliefs 
that retaliation against one of our 
trading partners is an action that 
should only be taken as a last resort. 
Even on those rare occasions when а 
carefully considered policy decision 
dictates the need to retaliate, such a 
decision represents a failure to negoti- 
ate a mutually acceptable solution to a 
trading problem. In the longer run, re- 
taliatory actions can only undermine 
the broader fabric of political and eco- 
nomic relations which provides the 
bond beween our Nation and those 
countries with which we trade. 

However, in the case of the section 
301 investigation concerning the Bra- 
zilian informatics sector, I believe that 
a decision to retaliate is fully justified. 
Negotiations between the United 
States and Brazil regarding Brazil’s 
protectionist practices for its informa- 
tics industry, its telecommunications 
producers, and now its software com- 
panies, have been underway for sever- 
al years, beginning well before the ad- 
ministration self-initiated this section 
301 investigation in September 1985. 
In October 1986, the President deter- 
mined that Brazil’s restrictions in its 
informatics sector were unreasonable 
and a burden on United States com- 
merce. Since that determination, Am- 
bassador Yeutter has patiently carried 
on negotiations with the Brazilian 
Government in an effort to achieve a 
resolution of Brazil's barriers to 
United States investment in the infor- 
matics sector and the lack of adequate 
copyright protection for computer 
software. 

During the course of these negotia- 
tions, the Brazilian Government has 
been given every reasonable opportu- 
nity to modify its practices in this 
sector in order to accommodate the le- 
gitimate requests of the United States. 
Instead, United States companies still 
face a panoply of barriers which re- 
strict their ability to do business in 
Brazil. The recent decision by the 
Government to deny import licenses 
to six Brazilian companies attempting 
to import Microsoft’s MS-DOS soft- 
ware sets a precedent that suggests 
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the complete denial of future United 
States participation in the Brazilian 
software market. 

Mr. President, if Brazil wishes to es- 
tablish a market reserve policy for its 
informatics sector, that is a decision 
for the Brazilian Government to 
make. However, the economic nation- 
alists in Brazil's special Secretariat for 
Informatics [SEI] should realize that 
the exclusionary aspects of their poli- 
cies will carry a price. This price will 
be borne by the computer companies 
in Brazil which are denied the advan- 
tage of using the advanced operating 
systems software to enhance the value 
апа quality of their products, They 
should note that in the U.S. market 
for information services, the creation 
of innovative software, both applica- 
tions programs and operating systems, 
has expanded the market by stimulat- 
ing new demand. for both hardware 
and software products. I suspect that 
in Brazil a similar effect would occur if 
the Brazilian Government were to 
permit its companies to import ad- 
vanced software. But the cost also will 
be borne by those competitive sectors 
of the Brazilian economy such as the 
citrus industry, footwear producers, 
aircraft manufacturers, and others 
which have been successful exporters 
to the United States market and 
which will be denied access to our 
market in the future. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that in 
the coming weeks President Sarney 
and the Brazilian Government will 
consider carefully the costs that the 
inward-looking policies of SEI impose 
on the Brazilian economy. The contin- 
ued restrictions in the informatics 
sector are no way for Brazil to be 
treating a country which is its largest 
export market. Mr. President, I urge 
my colleagues to support this trade 
policy decision taken by the President, 
upon the recommendation of the Eco- 
nomic Policy Council, by voting for 
the Evans-Adams resolution.e 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


DEPLOYMENT OF SDI 


e Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, two 
of Casper Weinberger's last acts as 
Secretary of Defense were to issue 
within the Department of Defense two 
high-level memoranda regarding early 
deployment of SDI. 

One of the documents, dated Novem- 
ber 12, 1987, calls for "operational, 
test, and evaluation (OP and E) activi- 
ties" to begin immediately on the SDI 
phase I deployment. 

The second document, dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1987, exempts SDI from the 
normal DOD procedures—Format I— 
that permit withholding of funds from 
а program for programmatic reasons, 
such as not meeting its specified mile- 
stones. SDI, we are told, is not intend- 
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ed to be subject to “all DOD routine 
bureaucratic procedures." Prior to is- 
suance of this memorandum DDR and 
E and apparently the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense could withhold 
funds if an SDI Program got into diffi- 
culty. 

That document also explicitly di- 
rects that if Congress tries by statute 
to move portions of SDI research out- 
side SDIO then General Abrahamson, 
SDIO Director, would retain control 
over format I, the allocation of funds 
to those programs. 

I hope my colleagues will appreciate 
how bizarre all this is. Just 7 months 
ago, Senator PRoxMIRE and I released 
a staff report describing how SDI had 
been secretly reoriented toward an 
early deployment. The SDIO denied 
there had been any such reorienta- 
tion. Since then the move to early de- 
ployment is acknowledged. Now these 
DOD memoranda indicate that be- 
cause SDI phase I deployment has en- 
tered the acquisition phase, operation- 
al test evaluation must begin immedi- 
ately at the system-level. 

Some of my colleagues who thought 
SDI was just a research program may 
wonder how it is that SDI has entered 
the acquisition phase. In fact, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1987, Secretary Weinberger 
did approve the Defense Acquisition 
Board recommendation that six SDI 
technologies slated for phase I deploy- 
ment enter the demonstration and val- 
idation phase. This was the milestone 
I decision. 

However, the decision was not 
founded on the surest scientific foot- 
ing. The Defense Science Board Task 
Force panel set up to evaluate SDI's 
readiness for a milestone I decision 
was known as the Strategic Defense 
Milestone Panel. Its report of August 
13, 1987, said that SDI has a list of 
components for phase I deployment, 
but the design concept is still quite 
Sketchy. 

We do not know enough to confi- 
dently select a design for SDI phase I 
deployment, they said. And yet the 
Department of Defense appears to be 
rushing to establish the organization 
and procedures for system-level oper- 
ational test and evaluation. 

While we rush toward operational 
test and evaluation, the most basic and 
logical question about SDI phase I de- 
ployment has yet to be answered. In 
which of the two scenarios would the 
United States be more secure? First, 
neither the U.S. nor U.S.S.R. deploys 
any future ballistic missile defenses. 
Second, we and the Soviets both 
deploy comparable ballistic missile de- 
fense systems capable of meeting the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff requirements for 
an SDI phase I system? 

In other words, if phase I SDI de- 
ployment did everything it was sup- 
posed to do and the Russians followed 
suit, would -we be any more secure 
than if neither side deployed any more 
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ballistic missile defenses. According to 
the subpanel's final report, “1% is clear 
that such an analysis has not been sat- 
isfactorily done." 

I cannot imagine a more fundamen- 
tal and important question about SDI. 
It has yet to be answered, Yet, DOD is 
not instituting streamlined manage- 
ment procedures and rushing into 
operational, test, and evaluation. 

Mr. President, I have written Chair- 
man Sam Nunn of the Senate Armed 
Servcies Committee and Chairman 
John Stennis of the Appropriations 
Committee requesting that they exam- 
ine these two memoranda and closely 
monitor SDI's progress. 

I ask that Secretary Weinberger's 
memoranda of November 12 and No- 
vember 16, 1987, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, November 12, 1987. 
Memorandum for the Secretaries of the 
Military Departments, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Under Secretaries 
of Defense, Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense, General Counsel, Assistants to 
the Secretary of Defense, Directors of 
the Defense Agencies, and Director, 
Washington Headquarters Services. 
Subject: Strategic Defense System [SDS] 
Operational Test and Evaluation 
ГОТ&ЕЈ. 

Now that the Strategic Defense System 
(SDS) Phase I has entered the acquisition 
process, operational test and evaluation 
(OT&E) activities must begin immediately 
to provide for fully independent and objec- 
tive OT&E in support of annual Defense 
Acquisition Board (DAB) reviews. 

Accordingly, I have asked the Director, 
Operational Test and Evaluation (DOT&E) 
to put in place the organization and proce- 
dures necessary to initiate and implement 
comprehensive system-level OT&E for this 
important program. The cornerstone of this 
effort is the establishment of the SDS 
Operational Test Organization (OTO), re- 
porting directly to the DOT&E. 

The DOT&E is delegated authority to 
provide direction for the conduct of SDS 
through the Service Secretaries. The SDS 
OTO, under direction, supervision and con- 
trol of the DOT&E, will develop policies 
and procedures for and oversee the conduct 
of a rigorous operational test and evaluation 
program from a total systems/operational 
mission perspective. It will coordinate Serv- 
ice operational test activities and will main- 
tain liaison with SDIO. The DAB Test and 
Evaluation Committee (TEC) and an SDS 
OT&E sub-panel under it, composed primar- 
ily of Service OTA commanders, will provide 
advice and counsel to the DOT&E and the 
SDS OTO. An implementation team will be 
formed immediately under the DOT&E to 
facilitate establishment of the SDS OTO 
and to initiate actions necessary to support 
early operational assessment (EAO) activi- 
ties. Further direction, including an interim 
charter, will be developed by the DOT&E. 

I hereby request that you fully cooperate 
with the DOT&E as he establishes the SDS 
Operational Test Organization (ОТО). 

CASPAR WEINBERGER. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, DC, November 16, 1987. 
Memorandum for Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, Production and Logistics, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Comptroller, 
and Director, Program Analysis and 
Evaluation. 


Subject: SDI management authorities, 


The SDI Organization was created as a 
separate agency with the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense to create a strong, central- 
ized management function for SDI research. 
The intent was to minimize bureaucratic in- 
volvement and institute streamlined man- 
agement. The management Authorities, 
Functions, and Responsibilities outlined in 
DOD Directives 5141.5, dated 4 June 1987 
are all intended to support this concept of 
centralized direction and expedient execu- 
tion. 

The decision to submit six SDI technol- 
ogies to the Defense Acquisition Board for a 
Milestone I review was not intended to sub- 
ject the SDI program to all DOD routine 
bureautic procedures. Specifically, SDI is 
exempted from all Format I action by mem- 
bers of the OSD staff, as well as other rou- 
tine reporting, etc. The SDI Director will, of 
course, continue to inform and coordinate 
on the basic thrust of the research program 
as well as on technologies which may be 
useful to other DOD missions. 

Further, Congress may choose specific ac- 
tions which would tend to fragment the 
intent of centralized control of SDI re- 
search. Should Congressional Auhorization 
or Appropriations move vital research from 
SDI funding lines to Service or DOD 
Agency program elements, the Director, 
SDIO will have specific Format I authority 
to insure that SDI research objectives and 
priorities are maintained. 

CASPAR WEINBERGER.@ 


THE WEST LAFAYETTE GIRLS 
SWIM TEAM 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring 
special attention to the West Lafay- 
ette Girls Swim Team in West Lafay- 
ette, IN. These girls and their coach, 
Mr. Richard Wachs, deserve high 
marks of commendation for their con- 
tinued dedication and hard work in 
their high school athletic endeavors as 
well as in the aquatic community. 

Under the direction of Coach Wachs, 
the West Lafayette High School Girls 
Swim Team won the 1987 Hoosier 
Conference title and currently holds a 
record of 13 wins and only 2 losses. I 
wish these girls the best of luck for 
the remainder of their swimming com- 
petition, and I simply want to add a 
voice of appreciation for their enthusi- 
astic commitment to high school ath- 
letics.e 


SENATOR BRADLEY WILL KNOW 
WHEN HE'S READY 


e Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
quite а number of people in New 
Jersey and around the country think, 
as I do, that BILL BRADLEY is made of 
Presidential timber. 

He is a thoughtful and effective Sen- 
ator. And, as his successful fight for 
tax reform proved, he is willing to take 
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on the big issues, to stay with them 
for the long haul, and to have what it 
takes to win. For his independence, 
and for the care with which he ap- 
proaches difficult issues of public 
policy, BILL BRADLEY has won the re- 
spect of people of diverse views and 
backgrounds. 

That is why so many people recog- 
nize in BILL BRADLEY qualities that the 
Nation needs in its President. 

But, in addition to all his other 
qualities, BILL BRADLEY has a sense of 
timing. It is a sense of appropriate 
timing that has guided him. Many 
hope that his inner clock will say that 
the time is now. Yet, BILL BRADLEY 
says that now is not his time to run 
for the Presidency. When asked when 
that time will be, if it will be, he an- 
swers, “ГІ know it when I'm there.” 

Mr. President, I ask that an article 
about my colleague and what so many 
people are saying about him and his 
Presidential qualities be included in 
the RECORD. 

The material follows: 


[From the Newark (NJ) Sunday Star- 
Ledger, Nov. 15, 1987] 


BILL BRADLEY . . AND THE RACE FOR THE 
PRESIDENCY 


(By Robert Cohen) 


WASHINGTON.—It was the week of the 
stock market crash. Traders scurried about 
the floor of the exchange, government offi- 
cials conferred nervously, business leaders 
worried about what was to come and the 
public watched and waited in trepidation. 

Several prominent Wall Street investment 
bankers, concerned about the future and 
quality of the current Democratic presiden- 
tial candidates, took time out from the 
chaos to call Sen. Bill Bradley of New 
Jersey. 

They told him he should run for presi- 
dent. 

Bradley politely declined. 

But just as surely as the 1988 Democratic 
presidential candidates are visiting corn 
farmers in Iowa and stopping at factory 
gates in New Hampshire, Bradley is engag- 
ing in a quest of his own. 

Unlike the six declared Democratic con- 
tenders, Bradley is not on the stump kissing 
babies, visiting senior citizen centers and 
speaking at small out-of-state forums. 

Instead, he is conferring with a wide range 
of experts on the Soviet Union and studying 
national security and intelligence issues. 

He is thinking about how to manage the 
domestic and global economy now and in 
the future. He is examining the likely direc- 
tion of the Western alliance and he is 
spending time trying to get to know the 
country and its people in a “Walt Whitman 
sense.” 

And on the other levels, the 44-year-old 
Democrat is pursuing a long and continual 
process of broadening his political contacts 
in and out of Washington. He is carefully 
building a cadre of big-time fund-raisers 
around the nation and he is keeping in close 
touch with his home base of New Jersey. 

Bradley is not a candidate for 1988; the 
future is another matter. 

Just as he practiced endlessly to become a 
star college and pro basketball player, just 
as he worked patiently and tirelessly to 
become a respected senator, Bradley is 
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steadily and persistently preparing to be 
ready for the presidency. 

Bradley said during an interview that his 
own “sense of things at the moment” tells 
him it is “not the right time for me.” But 
Bradley also made it clear that he is think- 
ing seriously about national leadership and 
the presidency. 

"I think іп a very real sense the job de- 
serves someone's best," said Bradley. “Тһеге 
are plenty of people who make a relative de- 
cision, which is to look around and say, 
'Well, you know, Joe's in and Harry's in, 
why not me.' I tend to look at it in a less rel- 
ative context and more against а personal 
standard," he said. “That's the only way I 
know how to make a decision." 

Bradley insists he has no set timetable 
and is no sitting down plotting a strategy. 
He says he is simply engaged in an evolving 
process of continued learning, understand- 
ing and preparation that may one day lead 
him in the direction of 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Although at first reticent to discuss his 
views of what it would take for him to seek 
the presidency, Bradley agreed to talk about 
к prescription for presidential prepara- 
tion. 

“I tend to think if you are going to do 
this, it is important that you be able to 
embody some of the contradictions of the 
country and its goals and its future,” said 
Bradley. “I think this requires you to expe- 
rience the country. The only way to get that 
is primary (first-hand) experience. Primary 
experience is not obtained from tarmac to 
tarmac in capaigns.“ 

In addition, Bradley said that holding the 
levers of power necessitates having a broad 
and a detailed world view. 

“It's wise to know not just where Japan is, 
but it's wise to know what is the political 
dynamic. It’s important to know not just 
what NATO is, but how it functions and 
who has what responsibility. 

“It is important to know the principles 
upon which the alliance is based and what 
are the challenges of the future and to be 
able to know beyond a briefing book to a 
point where you actually have some feel 
with the substance over time and have seen 
how you have grown in reaction to events,” 
he said. 

It also is essential, he added, to have a 
firm grasp of the "governance of the world 
economy in a changing and potentially vola- 
title environment.” 

“I think these things are important as you 
think about this in terms of defining one’s 
best," said the senator. 

On the practical level, Bradley explained 
it is one thing to get elected and another to 
be able to govern effectively. 

“You must recognize that it simply is not 
one person that is important, but it’s the 
team—people who have worked with you 
over the years, а lot of people," he said. 
"And it's а constant process of meeting 
people and assessing abilities and thinking 
things through." 

Bradley said the knowledge and under- 
standing he is acquiring will be of little 
value unless it can be communicated. Like 
everything else, he said, he is working on his 
communication skills and finding and culti- 
vating means to effectively get his message 
across to the opinion-makers, to the policy- 
makers and to other members of Congress. 

“There is still a lot more to do, and it is a 
function of all these things,” said the sena- 
tor. “You ask me when will I be there. I'll 
know it when I'm there. That's the only way 
to answer that question.“ 
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When and if that day comes, Bradley said, 
he will weigh his own readiness against ex- 
ternal circumstances and make a decision. 

“And so you place against that the oppor- 
tunity, you place against that the responsi- 
bility and duty and need, and you ultimate- 
ly make a judgment,” said the senator. 

Bradley has had a story-book career as a 
widely heralded student-athlete at Prince- 
ton University, an Olympic gold medalist, a 
Rhodes Scholar, a professional basketball 
player for the New York Knicks, and U.S. 
senator from New Jersey for nearly a 
decade. 

At every stage, Bradley has set his own 
standards, displayed a strong sense of inde- 
pendence, worked hard, analyzed and stud- 
ied every situation and then showed single- 
minded determination when he put his work 
into motion. 

And at every crucial point in his career, 
people he “respected and even loved” had 
strong opinions about the direction he 
should take. And in every case, said Bradley, 
he ended up following a course different 
from what was advised. 

“Basically, I've learned to trust my sense 
of things at particular moments,” he said. 

During the past year, Bradley has re- 
ceived overtures from the political world, 
labor, the business community, Wall Street, 
academia and from friends to seek the presi- 
dency. 

When first Gary Hart and then Sen. 
Joseph Biden of Delaware dropped out of 
the Democratic race, the calls for Bradley's 
entry were renewed. When the stock market 
plunged, the same thing happened. 

Interviews with more than a dozen people 
who know Bradley and who have talked to 
him about the presidency say he has at- 
tained widespread respect because of his in- 
dependent-minded and thoughtful approach 
to some of the important issues of the day, 
and because he is seen as a man of character 
and integrity. 

They point to his effort to develop and 
shape the 1986 tax reform bill. They also 
point to his proposals to deal with the Third 
World debt and trade problems, and his 
most recent statements on Soviet-American 
relations. 

Harry McPherson, a long-time Democratic 
adviser and a top aide to former President 
Lyndon B. Johnson, said it is Bradley's in- 
telligence, his internal strength and his 
"sense of himself" that draws people to. him 
and makes him attractive as a possible presi- 
dential candidate. 

“There is a quality in Bill that everyone 
recognizes. There is a sense he is marching 
to his own drummer and is not jerked 
around by every wind that blows or that he 
is easily blown off course," said McPherson. 
"People find that attractive." 

McPherson said this quality can be seen in 
the very fact that Bradley is resisting heavy 
pressure and not running for the Democrat- 
ic nomination when he would be “а helluva 
candidate" who would be “leading and the 
man to beat" if he were in the race. 

McPherson and others say Bradley, al- 
though still untested nationally and not yet 
& household name, has displayed strong 
appeal in diverse communities and has been 
able to transcend both geographic and ideo- 
logical boundaries. 

Earlier this year, for example, he spoke on 
family values to a large Baptist convention 
in North Carolina and received a standing 
ovation. His Senate speech in September op- 
posing Supreme Court nominee Robert 
Bork's record on racial justice drew praise 
from the civil rights community. 
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The senator has opposed protectionist-ori- 
ented trade legislation advocated by labor, 
yet aides say that AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland some time ago asked Bradley 
about his interest in getting into the presi- 
dential race. 

Common Cause President Fred Werth- 
eimer, a Bradley admirer, said the senator 
has shown a “capacity to speak to all parts 
of the Washington community" while main- 
taining his distance and independence. 

"He's both an insider and an outsider at 
the same time," said Wertheimer. His 
impact on Washington has been cumulative. 
It builds апа builds and builds." 

And William Hambricht, a San Francisco 
investment banker and Bradley fund-raiser, 
said entrepreneurs in California's Silicon 
Valley find him “very appealing" despite 
their generally conservative political views. 

"He has more bipartisan support in the 
business community than I've ever seen," 
said Hambricht, who has urged Bradley to 
run for president in 1988. 

Felix Rohatyn, a New York investment 
banker, said à number of prominent people 
on Wall Street have urged Bradley to run 
for president because he's got judgment 
and he has a sense of what is happening 
abroad and a sense of the domestic econo- 
my." 

"He's not dogmatic and he could lead the 
country and deal with the opposition in a 
constructive way.“ said Rohatyn. 

Rohatyn said he realizes Bradley wants 
more seasoning before considering a bid for 
the White House, but he pointed out that 
no one can ever be completely prepared for 
the presidency because something will 
always happen that cannot be anticipated. 

Rohatyn said he takes Bradley at his word 
that he is not running, adding, “Being presi- 
dent is the most important thing any person 
can do, and you just can't force a person to 
do it.“ 

Another Wall Street executive and Demo- 
cratic fund-raiser who has urged Bradley to 
run said “none of the Democratic candi- 
dates is saying anything sensible about eco- 
nomic issues" while Bradley is perceived as 
being extremely thoughtful and serious on 
the subject. 

But the financier, who asked to remain 
anonymous, said he is concerned that Brad- 
ley is “obsessive about getting his ducks in a 
row." He said that by the time Bradley is 
ready to run, the “world could have passed 
him by" and other interesting candidates 
will be on the scene. 

He also suggested that a number of people 
have the impression that Bradley is ducking 
the 1988 race "because he doesn't want to 
be another Herbert Hoover. He doesn't want 
to be a president sitting over a god-awful 
mess and be tagged with it.” 

Ted Van Dyke, a long-time Democratic 
policy adviser who worked for Vice Presi- 
dent Hubert Humphrey and President 
Jimmy Carter, said he has urged Bradley to 
run but knows the senator feels he is not 
ready. 

But Van Dyke, like some others, feels 
Bradley is missing a golden opportunity be- 
cause the current Democratic field is weak 
and because 1988 could well be a Democratic 
year if there is a strong candidate. 

"You don't need to know everything to 
run for or be president," said Van Dyke. 
"He knows more than John Kennedy or 
Jimmy Carter knew when they were inaugu- 
rated. I think the timing is good for him, 
but I don't expect him to change his mind." 

Others note that if a Democrat wins the 
presidency in 1988, Bradley may have to 
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wait until 1996 to have another chance. If a 
Republican wins next year, they say, 1992 
might prove to be an opportune time. 

In contrast to those urging Bradley on, 
Marian Wright Edelman of the Children’s 
Defense Fund said Bradley doesn't have to 
be in a hurry” to run for president. 

“The country and its problems won’t go 
away and in the meantime he's contributing 
and learning," said Edelman. “We need 
people who will take the long view and look 
at leadership in a realistic way without re- 
sorting to the quick fix. Bill is in that 
mode." 

Edelman, a lobbyist who has dealt with 
Bradley on child support and children's 
health issues, said the senator lacks preten- 
sion, has his "ambition in check" and “һаз 
his head screwed on right." Edelman said 
his decision not to run is a "sign of maturi- 
ty." 

An attorney and а long-time personal 
friend of Bradley's takes the same view, sug- 
gesting the senator “has plenty of time" and 
does not need to run in '88. 

There's no question he thinks he will run 
for president some day," said the Bradley 
friend, who asked to remain anonymous. 
"He is moving toward that goal, and in his 
mind it's 1992 or beyond. But in his gut, he 
4 not ready now. It doesn’t feel right to 
him.” 

The same friend said Bradley is not sure 
he is “quick enough of foot to withstand a 
national campaign” and adds the senator is 
smart enough to realize the “wooing period" 
is far different than an actual campaign. 

He said the senator can take “а relatively 
pure policy position and let the debate move 
around him." If Bradley were a candidate, 
he said, his views would be subjected to 
closer scrutiny, and he would be forced to 
take stands on issues he had not fully 
thought through. 

Others suggest that Bradley might take 
some criticism for his Senate vote in sup- 
port of the Nicaraguan contras, a position 
that offended some of his liberal friends 
and evoked the biggest uproar of his career. 

Several political advisers, including Van 
Dyke, said they are hopeful Bradley will 
remain flexible“ and take another look at a 
possible presidential bid after the Iowa cau- 
cuses and the New Hampshire primary. 

Van Dyke acknowledges that a front- 
runner probably will emerge after the early 
primaries and that there is a “small likeli- 
hood" that the Democrats will fail to nomi- 
nate a candidate on the first ballot at the 
convention. But if there were a deadlock, 
Van Dyke suggested, Bradley could be a nat- 
ural compromise choice. 

Some of his friends suggest Bradley would 
be hard-pressed to reject a call to duty if 
the convention turned to him, although 
most political observers believe such a last- 
minute scenario is virtually out of the ques- 
tion. And in the event of a deadlock, they 
say, the choice would likely be someone who 
has been in the race. 

A number of political professionals also 
point out it would be extremely difficult to 
mount and organize an effective campaign 
for the presidency just several months prior 
to a general election. They note, moreover, 
that such a hurried effort would be anti- 
thetical to everything Bradley has ever 
done in his life. 

Bradley refuses to speculate about such 
events, saying he is not giving any consider- 
ation to a late entry and that a deadlocked 
convention is “just not the way it happens 
in the real world." 
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Bradley said a great deal of attention has 
been focused on him and others like New 
York Gov. Mario Cuomo and Sen. Sam 
Nunn (D-Ga.) because of the uncertainty in 
the Democratic race. He said this is disori- 
enting" for people who are used to someone 
in the lead being chased by challengers. 

"And there is no way that can change 
prior to the Iowa caucuses," said Bradley. 
“Апа I think that is why we are in this kind 
of atmosphere. 

“I do not think someone who is not in the 
race will get to the convention and find that 
the convention is interested in him or her 
unless I've totally misread this, and I don't 
think I have," he said. 

In the meantime, Bradley says, he wants 
to use his position in the Senate to help in- 
fluence the direction of national policy and 
to help focus the debate during the presi- 
dential campaign. 

He will do this, he said, by continuing to 
study the issues, formulate positions and 
speak out. 

Bradley, who is up for re-election in 1990, 
goes to great lengths to stress that while he 
is focusing on a national agenda, he is still 
working hard on the concerns of New 
Jersey. 

"I mean New Jersey is the source of per- 
manence," said Bradley. "New Jersey is the 
source of my purpose." 

While he has legislation pending that 
ranges from providing more money for the 
Pinelands to setting up new education and 
health programs in the state, Bradley's 
broader agenda has lately focused on the 
shape and future of U.S.-Soviet relations. 

His initial tact in a speech this summer 
was to analyze Russian and American histo- 
ry and to look at the stark differences and 
common goals and aspirations of the two so- 
cieties. 

This fall, he moved to outline a policy of 
realism in superpower relations, which com- 
bines a willingness to communicate, and 
work together with the need for being 
strong and for using the economic lever to 
try and modify Soviet behavior. 

Bradley, a member of the Senate Intelli- 
gence Committee, has been spending count- 
less hours receiving national security brief- 
ings as well as scouring international intelli- 
gence data. 

On the domestic front, he has been look- 
ing at the demographics of the nation to see 
what resources will be needed in the future 
for health care and for the solvency of 
Social Security, Medicaid and Medicare sys- 
tems. An aide said that Bradley is also be- 
coming “тоге and more interested in the 
problems of the underclass.” 

He has been intensely interested in find- 
ing ways to preserve the national parks and 
America's open spaces, and has vowed to 
personally visit every national park in this 
country. In addition, he has made a strong 
commitment to the rights of Native Ameri- 
cans, and has proposed legislation to return 
land in South Dakota to the Sioux. 

In the past two years in the Senate, Brad- 
ley has been credited as the “godfather” 
and driving force behind the massive over- 
haul of the federal tax code in 1986. The 
senator first proposed a detailed tax reform 
program in 1982, helped create the political 
framework and dialogue for the debate, and 
then worked for four years promoting the 
plan in the public and legislative arenas. 

He has mapped out, after extensive study 
and brainstorming, а plan to deal with the 
massive debt problems of the Third World 
nations that has become the Democratic al- 
ternative to the administration's approach. 
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He also has offered comprehensive options 
for trade and monetary policies. 

Bradley said he will continue this work 
and move into new areas. 

He said his personal goal is to contribute, 
to sense growth, to understand more, to feel 
more and to see more. And as this process 
goes forward, Bradley said, he will "take 
more risks.” 

“Whatever happens out of that happens," 
said Bradley. "I always feel you should do 
things for reasons that are not goal directed 
per se, but because there is an inherent 
value and enjoyment to doing them, and as 
long as you are growing in your job, that is 
the exciting part of work. 


INFORMED CONSENT: GEORGIA 


e Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
when it comes to deciding on whether 
or not to consent to a serious medical 
procedure, ignorance is not bliss. 
When it comes to a procedure like 
abortion, ignorance can be devastat- 
ing. My office has received hundreds 
of letters from women across the coun- 
try who have suffered negative effects 
from their abortions, side effects they 
were ignorant of prior to the proce- 
dure. 

I urge my colleagues to support my 
informed consent legislation, S. 272 
and S. 273. The bills would simply re- 
quire medical personnel to secure in- 
formed consent from women before an 
abortion can be done. Abortion is too 
serious а procedure, with too many 
risks to allow the denial of informa- 
tion to continue. 

Iask that letters from two women in 
Georgia be entered into the RECORD. 

The letters follow: 

MARCH 17, 1987. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: This letter 
wasn't going to be written but deep down 
there’s a need in me to share my story in 
the hopes of helping your bill to be intro- 
duced. Also, after seeing the show on Public 
Television tonight about conception and 
how human life really is a live even before 
seven weeks of formation my heart was too 
touched not to write. 

15 years ago, I became pregnant. I was 
living in Maryland at the time was not mar- 
ried but the father was (supposedly separat- 
ed). To keep the baby did not seem an 
option them, I didn't go to my parents, I 
really didn't know what to do. A friend told 
me I could go to a clinic in New York for an 
abortion and I'd sort of made up my mind 
that's what I needed to do. Before going all 
that distance a hospital in D.C. was legal- 
ized and I found my way over there for 
"counseling." It's all so vague now after all 
these years of trying to forget but I do re- 
member not hearing about the development 
of the fetus forming within me that was al- 
ready developing hands to wiggle. 

They made the "procedure" as it was 
called—never an abortion—sound so simple, 
so aesthetic, so harmless, so quick 'n easy 

. to have the "cellular mass" removed 
with а sort of vacuum suction. That's all it 
was, not a baby with feelings and living. 

A friend went with me that day. When it 
was all over I cried and cried because I 
couldn't undo what I had done. The ten- 
sions released afterwards ended the waiting 
and wondering, but actually that was only 
the beginning. Not only was there inad- 
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equate counseling beforehand to explain 
what was actually going on inside my body, 
what alternatives should've been, but no 
one prepared me for the aftermath of being 
а bundle of emotions especially every time I 
would see a face so cute 'n cuddly whether 
in a mouse or in a person, to experience the 
guilt that haunted me for years, to be per- 
manently scarred inside about a very wrong 
decision made at a very vulnerable stage in 
my life. 

Ignorance is not bliss, and I for one 
strongly suggest that anyone contemplating 
elective abortion be required to watch the 
PBS show on “Life” because if they can still 
go through with it after that they have no 
heart at all. I was dumb and I sought coun- 
sel where I knew best—through a friend 
who'd already had an abortion and later 
had another one. I was not active in church 
and I feared telling my parents even tho’ 
they would've been supportive and loving. I 
regret now not telling them because I feel I 
could've saved my sister the heartache of an 
abortion as well. 

And now I have a 2% year old son who is 
delightful. At times I do wonder about an 
older brother or sister who might have 
been. 

Sincerely, 
CATHY PLOUFF, 
Georgia. 
MARCH 15, 1987. 

Dear SIR: I had an abortion with resulting 
guilt and deep regret. I was living with my 
boyfriend who is now my husband and be- 
cause he was considering going to a universi- 
ty for a doctorate (which he has now com- 
pleted) I took it upon myself to kill our 
baby. I did discuss my decision with my boy- 
friend, but we had communications prob- 
lems, and he never did tell me he didn’t 
want me to do so. How I wish I had known. 

The clinic I went to gave a private inter- 
view with each patient only to ask if we 
were sure we wanted to have an abortion. 
That if we were not sure to think twice. I 
felt there was not another way out—felt it a 
financial burden to my boyfriend. Young 
and ignorant! I wish I had thought twice I 
wish the clinic had offered me the option of 
adoption—at least that would have delayed 
my abortion and perhaps given me time to 
think further. I wish that the clinic would 
have told me about God—that he could 
help. For the least I wish someone there 
had talked with me about my own personal 
situation. 

So I hope you will pass the informed con- 
sent bill to help women make decisions 
against abortion and its consequences. I 
have only God to thank for the freedom of 
guilt, the forgiveness of my act, otherwise I 
would still be emotionally unstable over it. 

Thank you 
VANESSA, 
Georgia. 


SALUTING BILL DAVIDSON 


@ Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, tonight, 
іп Southfield, MI, Congregation 
Shaarey Zedek is paying tribute to a 
very special man, William Davidson 
will receive Israel’s Peace Medal at a 
dinner to benefit State of Israel bonds. 

Let me read from the invitation to 
this event: 

It is singularly fitting that, on the eve of 
the 40th anniversary of this remarkable 
nation, the Detroit Jewish Community and 
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Congregation Shaarey Zedek salute a re- 
markable man. 

Bill Davidson is dedicated and deter- 
mined. He has served as president of 
his beloved Congregation Shaarey 
Zedek. His deep commitment to 
Jewish education can be seen in his 
building of the wing at the Hillel Day 
School of Metropolitan Detroit. 

He has remembered his own alma 
mater by establishing a visiting profes- 
sorship in business administration at 
the University of Michigan. And he 
has endowed a chair in industrial and 
managerial engineering at the Tech- 
nion-Israel Institute of Technology. 

He has a profound interest in the 
quality of life of his community and 
has participated with great generosity 
in philanthropic efforts to satisfy edu- 
cational, social, and cultural needs 
both in this country and abroad. 

As involved as Bill is in the business 
world and community life, he still 
finds time to avidly follow the Detroit 
Pistons, of which he is a principal 
owner. Not surprisingly, Bill is more 
than just a fan. He has a terrific rela- 
tionship with the players and truly 
loves the game. Bill had special rea- 
sons to be proud of the Pistons this 
past year when they went all the way 
to the semifinals in the NBA and took 
the powerful Boston Celtics to a hard- 
fought seven game series. 

Let me conclude with another quota- 
tion from the invitation to tonight’s 
dinner: 

It is with justifiable pride that Congrega- 
tion Shaarey Zedek pays tribute to a vigor- 
ous international industrialist who is also a 
distinguished leader in congregational and 
communal life. 

As we congratulate a good friend 
and great community leader, Bill Da- 
vidson, we also want to commend his 
congregation and community for rec- 
ognizing his many contributions. To- 
night will be an evening of celebra- 
tion.e 


ORDER OF PROCEDURE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I am in- 
formed that the plane service out of 
Chicago has been somewhat delayed 
because of weather and so on. 

In order to accommodate Senators 
who attended the funeral services of 
Mayor Washington and in view of the 
fact that this is the only vote coming 
up for today, and it would be, there- 
fore, the last vote for today, nobody 
will be inconvenienced. So as not to 
change the starting time of the vote, 
as many Senators will have counted on 
the vote at 4:30, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time for the vote in this 
instance and under these extenuating 
circumstances be extended to not to 
exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECESS UNTIL 4 P.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until the hour of 4 p.m. 

There being по objection, the 
Senate, at 3:45 p.m., recessed until 4 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer [Mr. Conrap]. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


NOMINATION OF JAMES H. 
BURNLEY IV ТО ВЕ SECRE- 
TARY OF TRANSPORTATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now proceed to consideration of the 
nomination of James H. Burnley. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of James H. Burnley 
IV of North Carolina to be Secretary 
of Transportation. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
charged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
support the nomination of James H. 
Burnley to be Secretary of Transpor- 
tation. 

If confirmed, Mr. Burnley would be 
the youngest Secretary in the history 
of the Department of Transportation. 
But what he lacks in years he makes 
up for in experience. Mr. Burnley has 
served 4 years as DOT’s Deputy Secre- 
tary—the No. 2 post in the Depart- 
ment—and in fact he would be the 
first Deputy Secretary of Transporta- 
tion ever to be promoted to the Cabi- 
net. 

Mr. Burnley is a 1970 graduate of 
Yale University. He received his law 
degree from Harvard in 1973. After 8 
years of private law practice in his 
home State of North Carolina, he was 
appointed by President Reagan to 
serve as a Director of Volunteers in 
Service to America [VISTA] Program. 
Prior to his nomination to be general 
counsel at DOT in 1983, Mr. Burnley 
served for a year as an Associate 
Deputy Attorney General at the Jus- 
tice Department. He was confirmed to 
his current position, DOT Deputy Sec- 
retary, in the fall of 1983. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Burnley 
has the experience and the qualifica- 
tions to step right in and take the 
helm of the Department of Transpor- 
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tation. He has been extensively in- 
volved in the day-to-day management 
of the Department since he was con- 
firmed as Deputy Secretary. He has 
served as Acting Secretary since the 
departure of Mrs. Dole in September. 

Admittedly, however, my support is 
not wholehearted. In my recent expe- 
rience as chairman of the Commerce 
Committee, trying to get the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to act decisive- 
ly on questions of aviation safety has 
been like pulling teeth. Mr. Burnley 
has been part of the management over 
at DOT that has been slow to recog- 
nize the obvious problems we face, and 
even slower to act toward solving 
them. 

With crucial safety and economic 
issues now facing America’s transpor- 
tation system, it is vital that in consid- 
ering this nomination we concern our- 
selves with more than just the man- 
agement of a bureaucracy. Although 
there is little more than a year re- 
maining in the current administration, 
we cannot resign ourselves to accept- 
ing a nominee who sees this job as 
nothing more than a caretaker posi- 
tion. There are a multitude of prob- 
lems out there in the Nation’s trans- 
portation network. The next Secretary 
of Transportation must be someone 
who will meet these problems 
headon—someone who is ready and 
willing to put ideology and politics 
aside, work with the Congress, and do 
what is necessary to bring about the 
optimum level of safety and efficiency. 

Nearly a decade after the advent of 
deregulation, airline travel іп this 
country is in the pits—the margin of 
safety has declined, record numbers of 
air travelers have been inconven- 
ienced, and the airlines themselves are 
gobbling each other up in a wave of 
mergers that leaves us with no clue as 
to where this industry is headed other 
than an uncompetitive situation. De- 
regulation in the railroad and motor 
carrier industries still leaves us with 
unresolved questions of safety and ec- 
onomics. There are still too many 
deaths on our highways, and our mari- 
time industry is in a state of decline 
that threatens our economy and the 
national security. 

The Secretary of Transportation is 
the one person in our Government— 
aside from, of course, perhaps the 
President—who can set the tone for 
solutions to these problems. But in 
order for that to happen, the next 
Secretary must be someone who be- 
lieves in using the power of his office 
for this purpose—someone who will 
seek to make the system better rather 
than just make do. We need someone 
who believes that Government can be 
a positive and effective force for 
change. Ë 

On the question of safety, we can 
haggle all day over free market theo- 
ries and ideologies. But talk is cheap. 
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It does nothing to make the transpor- 
tation system safer for the people 
whose lives we are bound in our duty 
to protect. Talk will not bring back the 
people who died in that crash in 
Denver earlier this month. And talk 
will not prevent future tragedies. 

What we need is resolve and action. 
This Congress wants to move forward 
and solve the many complex problems 
that face our transportation network. 
During his nomination hearing before 
the Commerce Committee 2 weeks 
ago, Mr. Burnley pledged to join us in 
this effort—to work with us, and to be 
a vigilant advocate for safety. I take 
him at his word. He deserves a chance 
to live up to this promise and I am 
willing to support his confirmation. 
But mind you me, I am going to be 
watching his performance at DOT and 
if he fails in any respect to be the 
“traffic сор” on safety he says he will 
be, then he will have to answer to this 
Congress. 

Mr. President, it is time to get on 
with the business of ensuring the safe 
conveyance of the millions of Ameri- 
cans who each day trust their lives to 
our Nation’s transportation network. I 
look forward to working with Mr. 
Burnley in this regard, and I urge my 
colleagues to confirm his nomination 
as Secretary of Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield the balance 
of my time—the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri has control. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Chair, and I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, obviously it gives me 
great pleasure to support the nomina- 
tion of a fellow North Carolinian, Jim 
Burnley, to be Secretary of Transpor- 
tation. 

I have known Jim and his family for 
many years. There has been a whole 
series of Jim Burnleys, and I have 
never known a bad Jim Burnley. In 
fact, I had a letter just this morning 
from Jim’s father which he signed 
“Old Jim Burnley.” Well, that “Old 
Jim Burnley” is not really that old. In 
fact, he is young at heart. At this 
moment, he is proud of his son who is 
about to be confirmed as a member of 
the President’s Cabinet, and I share 
that pride. 

Jim Burnley is extraordinarily well 
qualified, and the country is fortunate 
to have a man with Jim's credentials 
willing to serve. 

As has been indicated, he served this 
administration in 1981 as Director of 
the Volunteers In Service To America, 
the VISTA Program. In 1982, he took 
a position with the Department of Jus- 
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tice as Associate Deputy Attorney 
General. 

In early 1983, Jim moved to the De- 
partment of Transportation and 
served as general counsel until becom- 
ing Deputy Secretary in 1983. He has 
served as Deputy Secretary for almost 
exactly 4 years. As for Jim's education- 
al background, he is а magna cum 
laude graduate of Yale University and 
holds a juris doctorate from Harvard 
Law School. 

Mr. President, I will conclude by 
saying that in this nomination we 
have two firsts. Jim is the first Deputy 
Secretary in the history of DOT to be 
nominated for Secretary, and he is the 
youngest person ever nominated for 
the position. It would be difficult to 
find a more qualified candidate to fill 
Elizabeth Dole's shoes as Secretary of 
Transportation than Jim Burnley. On 
top of that, Jim Burnley, like former 
Secretary Dole, is a North Carolinian. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to support thís nomination. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, in 
my view, the nomination of Jim Burn- 
ley, to be Secretary of Transportation, 
was the best possible decision that the 
President could make under the cir- 
cumstances. The Department of 
Transportation has been blessed with 
very able Secretaries in recent times. I 
refer specifically, of course, to Drew 
Lewis, who I thought at the time was 
perhaps the strongest member of the 
President’s Cabinet. He was succeeded 
by Elizabeth Dole, who was absolutely 
first-rate and had so many accomplish- 
ments during her tenure as Secretary 
of Transportation. She left the De- 
partment with just a little over a year 
to go in the President’s term of office. 

It was very important in my mind 
that the President nominate somebody 
who was able to pick up the job, to get 
the job done, without a long break-in 
period. 

Mr. President, Jim Burnley has the 
ability and the experience to do just 
that. He has been with the Depart- 
ment of Transportation since April 
1983. He served first as general coun- 
sel of the Department and now as 
Deputy Secretary. So he has been 
with the Department of Transporta- 
tion for 4% years. He has intimate 
knowledge of the Department itself, of 
its personnel, and of the various pro- 
grams and policies that the Depart- 
ment administers. 

Jim Burnley is a person who believes 
very strongly in the philosophical 
principle of deregulation. The trans- 
portation industry has undergone very 
substantial deregulation їп recent 
years. Jim Burnley, as a matter or 
principle, supports that concept of de- 
regulation. 

I asked Jim during his visit to my 
office, and also when he appeared 
before the Commerce Committee, 
whether his view of deregulation on 
economic matters extended to safety 
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concerns, Does he believe that deregu- 
lation carries with it a kind of laissez 
faire policy for Government with re- 
spect to safety concerns in air trans- 
portation, rail transportation, truck- 
ing, and the like? 

His answer was manifestly not; that 
he believed the Department of Trans- 
portation has a clear stake and a re- 
sponsibility to make sure that the 
transportation industry is safe. 

So, with that understanding, and 
that commitment on the part of Jim 
Burnley, I am most enthusiastic about 
his nomination to be Secretary of 
Transportation, and I look forward to 
working with him during the time that 
he will serve as Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LAUTENBERG addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
today the Senate is voting on the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Jim 
Burnley to be Secretary of Transpor- 
tation. 

As chairman of the Senate Trans- 
portation Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, and as a Senator from a transit- 
dependent State, I have a strong in- 
terst in the policies and budget deci- 
sions made at the Department of 
Transportation. Mr. Burnley has had 
significant responsibilities at DOT in 
aviation and other areas. Unfortunate- 
ly, there have been some weaknesses 
in these areas. DOT has been unrealis- 
tic about staffing needs іп the Nation's 
control towers. It has refused to recog- 
nize the poor morale of our air traffic 
controller force. It has been unable to 
get the NAS plan on target. Even 
worse, the Department has too often 
not been forthright in analyzing and 
discussing these issues, and has bent 
under the weight of OMB rather than 
making the case for sound transporta- 
tion policies. 

It is no secret that I have had strong 
policy disagreements with Mr. Burnley 
and DOT over the sale of Amtrak, 
Federal assistance to mass transit, and 
the Highway Program. 

Also of importance is the question of 
temperament апа disposition. As 
Deputy Secretary, Mr. Burnley at 
times has had difficulty working con- 
structively with the Congress. When 
he was nominated, there was a ques- 
tion of trust on the part of Members 
with key responsibility for transporta- 
tion policy. 

But we have seen a change. Over the 
last month or so, Mr. Burnley and I 
have had numerous discussions over 
the problems of the past. I know he 
has had similar talks with other Mem- 
bers. He has acknowledged some weak- 
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nesses, and has expressed his desire to 
work more effectively with the Con- 
gress. I expect Mr. Burnley to be true 
to his word. If not, he cannot be a suc- 
cessful Secretary. 

In my talks with Mr. Burnley, I have 
emphasized to him my deep interest in 
moving the Nation's transportation 
agenda forward, with a minimum of 
conflict and a maximum of effective- 
ness. I believe he shares that goal. 

In our conversations, Mr. Burnley 
has addressed each of these issues in 
depth and at great length. He has 
apologized for intemperance. But, 
more importantly, he has expressed a 
sincere appreciation for the cost asso- 
ciated with his past relationship with 
the Congress. 

We must get on with the business of 
running the Department of Transpor- 
tation. There is an important trans- 
portation agenda that we dare not let 
slip. Mr. Burnley has demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the Commerce 
Committee that he has the ability and 
the desire to run the Department of 
Transportation in an effective, con- 
structive manner. 

Mr. Burnley has hands-on experi- 
ence in the Department. That gives 
him an important head start. He has 
the capacity to do the job well. Upon 
confirmation, Jim Burnley will be the 
youngest Secretary of Transportation 
in the history of this country. It is a 
responsibility I believe he will take 
very seriously. 

It is likely that on occasion Mr. 
Burnley and I will continue to differ 
on various policy issues. But I expect 
us to be able to address our differences 
constructively, in a positive working 
relationship. I am going to vote to con- 
firm Mr. Burnley, and I look forward 
to working with him. I wish him suc- 
cess in this important task to meet the 
critical need to manage, maintain, and 
improve a balanced national transpor- 
tation network for this country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, the 
nomination of Jim Burnley is before 
the Senate today. He has been nomi- 
nated by the President for the posi- 
tion of Secretary of Transportation. 
That is a very important responsibility 
and I believe Mr. Burnley is a good 
choice to do the job. 

The Committee on Commerce, Sci- 
ence and Transportation has jurisdic- 
tion over this nomination and has re- 
ported Mr. Burnley’s nomination to 
the Senate. However, the Committee 
on Environment and Public Works has 
a keen interest in this nomination as 
well. The committee has jurisdiction 
over the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram, and oversight responsibility for 
the Federal Highway Administration. 
In addition, the committee has an in- 
terest in other areas within the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The members of the Environment 
and Public Works Committee conduct- 
ed a hearing with Mr. Burnley on No- 
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vember 19. Clearly, Mr. Burnley is 
knowledgeable about and experienced 
in transportation issues. I am pleased 
that the Senate is approving him 
today and I took forward to working 
with him as he assumes the duties of 
Secretary of Transportation. 

Mr. BAUCUS. Mr. President, I 
intend to support this nomination. 

Гуе met with Mr. Burnley and ге- 
viewed his credentials. He's a well-re- 
spected administrator. And he has had 
extensive experience with transporta- 
tion issues. 

But I do have one major concern. 
It's not so much with Mr. Burnley. It's 
with the overall approach this admin- 
istration has taken to air transporta- 
tion policy. 

AIRLINE DEREGULATION 

Airline deregulation was supposed to 
create lower prices and better service. 

For people traveling between major 
cities this may have happened. 

But for people in rural America, de- 
regulation has not been a boon. It's 
been a bust. 

Montana is a good example. 

Since deregulation, seven Montana 
cities have lost jet service, and air 
fares have risen dramatically. 

In 1978 you could fly from Billings 
to Washington, DC, for $156. Today 
the same ticket costs $337. That's a 
116-percent increase. Fares to New 
York, San Francisco, Denver, and Se- 
attle have risen by similar amounts. 

The same is true in rural communi- 
ties across the country. Passengers 
face: 

Flight delays and economic cancella- 
tions; 

Reduced or abandoned service; 

Inconvenient scheduling; 

Decreased passenger safety; and 

Higher fares. 

THE IMPACT ON DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. President, this is no small 
matter. States in the heartland of this 
country still suffer from the lingering 
effects of a deep economic downturn. 

We're trying to diversify our econo- 
mies. We're trying to attract new in- 
dustries. 

For that, we need a good air trans- 
portation system. 

In this day and age, air service is not 
a frill. It’s just as important to eco- 
nomic development as highways were 
30 years ago. 

Last month, I chaired a hearing to 
consider the effects airline deregula- 
tion has had on rural economies. Wit- 
ness after witness testified to the im- 
portance of good air service. 

One witness described a survey that 
had recently been done of the top 500 
companies in America. Eighty percent 
of them said that they would not 
locate in а community that did not 
have good air service. Another witness 
described а recent report by the 
Southern Growth Policies Board, 
which concluded that good air service 
is a critical factor in business siting de- 
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cisions. “In this sense,” the report 
said, “аіг service should be considered 
a public utility.” 

ADMINISTRATION POLICY 

This administration’s air transporta- 
tion policy has been pure laissez faire: 
If Montana wants air service, then 
Montana should pay for it. Every last 
cent. 

The trouble is, we can’t afford to 
pay for it unless we have a diverse eco- 
nomic base. And we can’t develop a di- 
verse economic base without good air 
service. It’s a vicious circle. 

To break out of it, we must revisit 
airline deregulation and temper its 
negative effects. 

Reauthorizing the Essential Air 
ыда Program is an important first 
step. 

But we must do much more. 

I have introduced legislation that 
would establish a bipartisan commis- 
sion to review the impact of airline de- 
regulation and recommend improve- 
ments. It now has 22 cosponsors. I 
hope that the bill can be enacted soon 
so that the commission can get to 
work. 

MR. BURNLEY'S CHARGE 

In the meantime, I hope that Mr. 
Burnley will get the ball rolling. 

I met with him 2 weeks ago. He ap- 
peared to be sensitive to the problems 
deregulation has created for rural 
America. 

I know that I and many of my col- 
leagues will be watching closely to see 
if he does something about it. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he requires to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Republican leader is recognized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, Jim Burn- 
ley as has been stated before by the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and other members, has been 
Deputy Secretary of Transportation. I 
know Jim Burnley personally. I con- 
sider him to be an outstanding young 
man. He will be the youngest Secre- 
tary of Transportation, when con- 
firmed. I do believe I know his work 
habits. He works very hard. I think he 
will do an outstanding job. I think it 
was precisely the right thing for the 
President to do. There are about 13 
months left, a little more, in the Presi- 
dent's second term, and it seems to me 
continuity is very important. That fact 
is recognized by the distinguished 
chairman and by the Senator from 
Missouri, Senator DANFORTH, and I 
hope that the nomination will be con- 
firmed overwhelmingly. 

Mr. President, Jim Burnley brings 
with him the right kind of experience 
necessary to carry on the important 
work at DOT. 

Mr. Burnley is а North Carolinian 
and would succeed another North Car- 
olinian who has done an excellent job 
serving her country. 
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He came to the Department in early 
1983 from the position of Associate 
Deputy Attorney General. He has 
served over 4 years as Deputy Secre- 
tary. Prior to joining the Department, 
he served the Reagan administration 
as Director of Volunteers in Service to 
America [VISTA]. 

Jim Burnley is a lawyer with excel- 
lent credentials. He is a magna cum 
laude graduate of Yale University and 
holds a J.D. degree from Harvard Law 
School. Mr. Burnley has been active in 
the American Arbitration Association 
and is certified as a commercial arbi- 
trator. 

These skills will serve him well. The 
Department of Transportation is faced 
today with a series of decisions that 
will be felt far into the future. Air 
travel, railroads, shipping, our Ма- 
tion’s road system: All will require de- 
tailed consideration and the type of 
hands-on attention that the millions 
of Americans who rely on the safe op- 
eration of these systems demand. 

I have every reason to believe that 
Jim Burnley will serve President 
Reagan, the Department, and the 
American people well. I urge my col- 
leagues to support this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 4:30 p.m. having arrived, the 
question is: Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of James H. 
Burnley IV to be Secretary of Trans- 
portation? On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this roll- 
call vote will extend for not to exceed 
1 hour to accommodate some Senators 
who were attending the funeral serv- 
ices of Mayor Washington in Chicago 
today. And because of the weather 
conditions, and so on, they were de- 
layed in leaving. 

In addition, it is the only rollcall 
vote today. This is the last one today. 
For those Senators who may wish to 
vote and leave, they may do so. It does 
not inconvenience anyone in particu- 
lar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. I announce that, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BENTSEN], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BiNGAMAN], the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. BonEN], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Bumpers], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Cranston], the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. FOWLER], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. LEAHY], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], the 
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Senator from Maryland [Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI], the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Nunn], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Sanrorp], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. SanBANES], and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SIMON] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma [Mr. BonEN], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GonE], and the Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Ms. MIKULSKI] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ARM- 
STRONG], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Мг. CHAFEE], the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Evans], the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Garn], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. GRAMM], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. HEINZ], 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Karnes], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
MCcCLURE], and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WILSON] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. WILSON] would vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAHAM). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 0, as follows: 


(Rollcall Vote No. 387 Ex.] 


YEAS—'T4 
Adams Graham Packwood 
Baucus Grassley Pell 
Biden Harkin Pressler 
Bond Hatch Proxmire 
Boschwitz Hecht Pryor 
Bradley Heflin Quayle 
Breaux Helms Reid 
Burdick Hollings Rockefeller 
Byrd Humphrey Roth 
Chiles Inouye Rudman 
Cochran Johnston Sasser 
Cohen Kassebaum Shelby 
Conrad Kasten Simpson 
D'Amato Kerry Specter 
Danforth Lautenberg Stafford 
Daschle Levin Stennis 
DeConcini Lugar Stevens 
Dixon Matsunaga Symms 
Dodd McCain Thurmond 
Dole McConnell Trible 
Domenici Melcher Wallop 
Durenberger Mitchell Warner 
Exon Moynihan Weicker 
Ford Murkowski Wirth 
Glenn Nickles 

МАҮ5-0 

МОТ VOTING—26 

Armstrong Garn Metzenbaum 
Bentsen Gore Mikulski 
Bingaman Gramm Nunn 
Boren Hatfield Riegle 
Bumpers Heinz Sanford 
Chafee Karnes Sarbanes 
Cranston Kennedy Simon 
Evans Leahy Wilson 
Fowler McClure 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
ination was confirmed, and I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there is 
another nomination on the calendar, 
and I expect that shortly we will be 
able to proceed to that nomination. 

I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for 1 minute in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing nomination has been cleared on 
the other side. I am authorized by the 
Republican leader to proceed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 429 on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Mary Ann  Weyforth 
Dawson, of the District of Columbia, 
NY be Deputy Secretary of Transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer my support for the con- 
firmation of Mimi Weyforth Dawson 
to serve as Deputy Secretary of the 
Department of Transportation. 

Ms. Dawson currently serves as а 
Commissioner of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission [FCC]. She has 
served in that capacity since 1981. 
From 1973 to 1981, Ms. Dawson served 
оп the staff of Senator Вов PACKWOOD 
as а press assistant, legislative assist- 
ant and most recently as his adminis- 
trative assistant. 

At a November 17 Committee on 
Commerce, Science, and Transporta- 
tion hearing on this nomination, Sena- 
tor Packwoop, a former chairman of 
this committee, highly recommended 
Ms. Dawson and considered her to be 
one of the best managers he has ever 
been associated with. During the hear- 
ing, Ms. Dawson also expressed her 
belief that she will be able to use the 
insights gained during her 18 years of 
Government service in assuming the 
responsibilities of Deputy Secretary. 

The role of Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation is that of assisting the 
Secretary in the administration of the 
Department as well as assuming re- 
sponsibility for the supervision and co- 
ordination of departmental activities 
as directed by the Secretary. 

As we have cleared the nomination 
of Jim Burnley to serve as Secretary, 
it is my hope that he and Ms. Dawson 
can work together to deal with the im- 
portant transportation issues facing us 
today as well as anticipate those that 
may arise in the future. I urge confir- 
mation of her nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Mary 
Ann Weyforth Dawson, of the District 
of Columbia, to be Deputy Secretary 
of Transportation? 
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The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nom- 
ination was confirmed. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confir- 
mation of the nominees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now return to the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of morning 
business, not to exceed 20 minutes, 
and that statements be limited therein 
to 10 minutes each. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. BYRD. Parliamentary inquiry: 
At what time tomorrow does the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ten 


a.m. 
Mr. BYRD. I thank the Chair. 


ORDERS FOR RECESS UNTIL 9:15 
A.M. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:15 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VOTE AT 9:30 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there will 
be a rollcall vote beginning at 9:30 to- 
morrow on the motion that the Ser- 
geant at Arms be directed to compel 
the attendance of Senators because we 
want to get started on the elementary 
and secondary education bill. The best 
way to get started is to have Senators 
here. 

So I alert Senators at this point that 
there will be a rolicall vote at 9:30 to- 
morrow morning. It will be a 30- 
minute rollcall vote keeping with the 
practice of having 30 minutes on the 
first vote. The regular order will be 
automatic at 10 a.m., meaning that the 
curtain comes down at 10 o'clock a.m. 
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ORDER FOR MORNING BUSINESS TOMORROW 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
recognition of the two leaders on to- 
morrow under the standing order, 
there be à period for morning busi- 
ness, not to extend beyond 9:30 a.m., 
and that Senators may speak therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VOTE AT 9:30 A.M. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, at 9:30 
a.m. tomorrow, there will be a quorum 
call. It will be a live quorum call. 
There will be a motion to instruct the 
Sergeant at Arms to request the at- 
tendance of absent Senators. The yeas 
and nays will be requested thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
in order at this time to order the yeas 
and nays on the motion which will be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that that be a 30- 
minute rollcall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. And that the call for the 
regular order, meaning the time is up, 
be automatic at the hour of 10 o'clock 
a.m, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I thank 
all Senators, and I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader for submit- 
ting the agenda to us and obviously we 
will be present in the morning hour. I 
think it is important that we are. 

We on our side of the aisle want to 
assist in proceeding in what is a daunt- 
ing agenda and we pledge to be of 
every proper assistance. 


BIRTH OF NORA ANITA KASTEN 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I just 
want to comment just for a moment 
about the good fortune of our friend, 
our colleague from Wisconsin, Senator 
Вов KASTEN. His lovely wife Eva has 
given birth to a new member of that 
clan, born November 24, at 7:15 p.m., 6 
pounds 3 ounces, 20 inches long, a 
young lady named Nora Anita. Appar- 
ently mother and daughter are home 
and fine and the condition of the 
father is unreported. 

And welcome to the planet to that 
little lady, a fine daughter of one of 
our colleagues and his lovely wife Eva. 

I certainly yield the floor to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 
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THE INF TREATY 


Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, 
over the weekend I read a article by 
Ben Wattenberg that appeared in the 
Washington Times on Thanksgiving 
entitled, “Why  Hardliners Should 
Back Treaty." Mr. Wattenberg—no 
softy when it comes to dealing with 
the Soviets—makes several important 
points in favor of ratification of the 
recently concluded INF Agreement. 
The simple truth of the matter is that 
when President Reagan proposed the 
“zero-zero” option in 1981, very few 
thought it was attainable. But 
through persistence, including the de- 
ployment of our own intermediate nu- 
clear weapons in Europe, he succeed- 
ed. He hung tough, and the Soviets fi- 
nally realized he meant what he said. 

We now have a treaty, and with it, 
the most intrusive verification regime 
in history, including onsite, short 
notice inspections. Is it fool proof? 
Probably not. But at this point it cer- 
tainly appears to be adequate. As Wat- 
tenberg points out, the message ought 
to go out that success in obtaining 
arms control agreements requires 
strength and resolve. Having achieved 
our objective, we must now be pre- 
pared to take yes for an answer, 
though I fully understand we must 
first see the treaty. 

Mr. President, I believe Ben Watten- 
berg's short article is well worth read- 
ing. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed іп the Recor the article and 
commend it to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
КЕсонр, as follows: 


[From the Washington Times, Nov. 26, 
19871 


WHY HARDLINERS SHOULD BACK TREATY 
(By Ben Wattenberg) 


Yes, it will be difficult to totally verify the 
medium-range missile treaty (INF); yes, we 
should have had the details pinned down 
before we made a summit date; yes, in arms 
control the devil can be in the details; yes, 
INF is causing some nervousness among our 
allies. 

Notwithstanding, the Republican hard- 
liners who are opposing the treaty are 
wrong—tactically, substantively, domestical- 
ly and internationally. Many of them are 
generally responsible people. This time, 
their actions are not. 

Conservative action groups are gearing up 
for a fight to block Senate ratification. Four 
of the six Republican candidates for presi- 
dent are against INF: Jack Kemp, Alexan- 
der Haig, Pierre du Pont and Pat Robertson. 
Sen. Robert Dole is on the fence. Wisely, 
Vice President Bush favors INF. 

One wonders: Do the hardliners realize 
just what they are throwing away politcal- 
ly? Conservatives have been making a case 
for decades that the way to negotiate with 
the Russians is through strength. In 1981, 
when President Reagan proposed the zero- 
zero option, it opened up global giggle 
season. For Mr. Reagan it must have been 
like modeling for that old ad, “They 
laughed when I sat down to play the piano.” 
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The press and the critics had a field day. 
We were told, “It was a phony proposal— 
Reagan wanted it to fail.” We heard that 
“the Russians would never accept it.” We 
were informed that “the West Europeans 
would never allow deployment.” It was said 
that “Reagan doesn't really want a missile 
deal.” 

It wasn’t phony. Mr. Reagan wanted it. 
The Europeans deployed the missiles. And 
the Russians—facing strength—sat down 
and cut the cards. 

The conservatives proved their case: Be 
tough and succeed. They had acquired a 
combination lock on the two best words in 
the presidential political lexicon: “реасе” 
and “strength.” In political practice, the 
term of art is “America needs a policy that 
is based on peace through strength.” 

This sequence should put Republican con- 
servatives in the catbird seat. They should 
support INF, and when Democrats support 
it too (as they will), the Republicans should 
be saying, ‘‘There never would have been a 
deal if we had listened to you Democrats. 
You were for a nuclear freeze. If we had 
frozen, the Soviets would have had a thou- 
sand SS-20 warheads, and we would have 
had no medium-range missiles at all. The 
Soviets never would have dealt. But we 
hung tough, and ended up with a real reduc- 
tion.” The conservatives not only would 
have had the liberal Democrats on the de- 
fense, they could actually have helped edu- 
cate them. 

Instead, the Republicans will be saying, 
“The verification procedures are no good, 
Reagan got snookered.” Doubtful. If, as all 
agree, the actual military implications of 
INF are slim, then the likelihood of Soviet 
cheating (on a risk vs. reward basis) is small 
and not monumentally consequential. More 
important, the verification protocols will 
probably be adequate. 

The political advantage can now go to the 
Democrats, who will say, with merit: These 
conservatives can't take yes for an answer: 
We're supporting Reagan's treaty. This 
proves we must really be tough guys—after 
all, Reagan's tough. And we'll support more 
treaties like it—negotiated with patience 
and strength. We're for peace through 
strength." In fact, those softish Democrats 
who originally only sort of half-believed it, 
may now (I hope) become true believers. 

But the importance of this debate goes 
well beyond which side captures the parti- 
san bonus in 1988. The issue concerns a 
strategy for diplomacy in the 1990s. What 
INF can lead to is that the idea of peace 
through strength does work. To establish 
that view in both of our major political par- 
ties and among our allies could establish 
rules of the road that might lead, indeed, to 
peace through strength. To throw that 
chance away is irresponsible. 

I thank the majority leader for his 
courtesy in allowing me to conclude 
the business of the day. That is typical 
of him. His trust is appreciated and, 
therefore, often makes one work 
harder to meet those tests, and I do 
appreciate that. 

I think that concludes the business 
on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. BOSCHWITZ. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I also 
commend that article to your atten- 
tion. Ben Wattenberg, who I think is 
one of the most perceptive authors of 
our day of books and columns, does а 
beautiful job of expressing things in a 
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way people can understand which is 
sometimes difficult for authors at 
least in my experience, and I commend 
him. I commend that article. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:15 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess under the previous 
order until the hour of 9:15 a.m. on to- 
morrow, Tuesday, December 1. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 6:02 p.m., recessed until 
Tuesday, December 1, 1987, at 9:15 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Secretary of the Senate November 
24, 1987, under authority of the order 
of the Senate of February 3, 1987: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 


SYDNEY J. OLSON, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES. 
VICE DORCAS R. HARDY. RESIGNED. 


THE JUDICIARY 


ROBERT ROBERTO, JR.. OF NEW YORK. TO ВЕ US. 
DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
NEW YORK VICE HENRY BRAMWELL. RETIRED. 

KENNETH M. HOYT. OF TEXAS. TO BE U.S. DISTRICT 
JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS 
VICE CARL O. BUE, JR.. RETIRED. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


JAMES ELDON WILSON, OF ALABAMA, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF ALABAMA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE JOHN C. BELL. TERM 
EXPIRED. 

EDGAR W. ENNIS, JR., OF GEORGIA, TO BE U.S. AT- 
TORNEY FOR THE MIDDLE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 
FOR THE TERM OF 4 YEARS VICE JOE D. WHITLEY. 
RESIGNED. 


ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY 


CHARLES L. GRIZZLE, OF KENTUCKY, TO BE AN AS- 
SISTANT ADMINISTRATOR OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION AGENCY, VICE HOWARD M. MESSNER, 
RESIGNED. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBER OF THE 
SENIOR FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE US. INFORMA- 
TION AGENCY FOR PROMOTION IN THE SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE TO THE CLASS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBER OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OF 
CAREER MINISTER: 


JOHN F. KORDEK, OF ILLINOIS. 


CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. CLASS OF 
MINISTER COUNSELOR: 

JOHN D. GARNER, OF ARKANSAS. 

WILLIAM R. LENDERKING, JR., ОР NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

JAMES L. MORAD, OF CALIFORNIA, 

DONNA MARIE OGLESBY. OF FLORIDA. 

EDWARD THOMAS PENNEY. OF VIRGINIA. 

CHRISTOPHER SNOW, OF UTAH. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED CAREER MEMBERS OF 
THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE US INFORMATION 
AGENCY FOR PROMOTION INTO THE SENIOR FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE TO THE CLASS INDICATED: 

CAREER MEMBERS OF THE SENIOR FOREIGN SERV- 
ICE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, CLASS OP 
COUNSELOR: 

ROBERT J. BAKER, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

GEORGE FREDERIC BEASLEY, OF MARYLAND. 

ARTHUR S. BERGER, OF FLORIDA. 

CHARLES EDWARD BERNIER, ОР WASHINGTON, 

ROBIN A. BERRINGTON, OF FLORIDA. 

DINO J. CATERINI, OF OHIO. 

CSABA TIBOR CHIKES, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

RONALD D. CLIFTON, OF FLORIDA. 

STEPHEN M. DUBROW, OF FLORIDA. 

JOHN A. FREDENBURG, OF FLORIDA. 

MARY ELEANOR GAWRONSKI, OF NEW YORK. 

JACOB Р. GILLESPIE, OF CONNECTICUT. 

mw te D. GRIMLAND, OF TEXAS. 

G. ALFRED Y. OF NEW JERSEY. 

CAROL E. LUDWIG, OF IOWA. 

STEVEN J, MONBLATT, OF NEW YORK. 

CAROLINE MEIRS OSTERLING, OF NEW JERSEY. 

RAY PEPPERS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

PHILIP WINSTON PILLSBURY, JR.. OF MINNESOTA. 
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ROBERT DAVID PLOTKIN, OF CALIFORNIA. 
DOUGLAS STODDARD ROSE, OF CALIFORNIA. 
ANNE M. SIGMUND, OF KANSAS, 

LARRY ROY TAYLOR, OF WASHINGTON. 
RICHARD ANDREW VIRDEN, OF MINNESOTA. 
E. ASHLEY WILLS, OF TEXAS, 

WILLIAM M. ZAVIS, OF NEW YORK. 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF 14 U.S.C. 729, 
THE FOLLOWING-NAMED COMMANDERS OF THE 
COAST GUARD RESERVE TO BE PERMANENT COMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS IN THE COAST GUARD RESERVE IN 
THE GRADE OF CAPTAIN. 


MERRILL J. SCHWEITZER, JR. 
FREDERICK H. HAMMOND III 
JOHN P. CARLAND 

HENRY J. KOFRON, JR. 
SIDNEY M. THOMAS 

WILLIS W. MOORE Ш 

JOHN W. LITTLEHALES 
JAMES R. COMERFORD 
MARK E. JOHNSON 


WALTER A. SCHMIDLIN, JR. 
TERRY R. HAUCK 

JAMES H. DEVITT 

WILLIAM Q. BUNTING, JR. 
DENNIS M. DICKERSON 
STEPHEN Е. HART 
MICHAEL E. PAYNE 


GLENN J. PRUIKSMA 
JAMES T. MCCRACKEN, JR. 
RICHARD W. SCHNEIDER 
THEODORE J. FLYNN 
NICHOLAS STRAMANDI 
ROBERT P. O'CONNOR 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


THE FOLLOWING REGULAR OFFICERS OF THE U.S. 
COAST GUARD FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE OF 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER: 

THOMAS J. COE 

MARK H. SIMPSON 
FLOYD G. LYSSY 
ROBERT T. WRIGHT 
WAYNE R. TROXLER 
PAUL R. GAUTHIER, JR. 
EVERETTE W. 

HOLLINGSWORTH 
PAUL A. MILLIGAN 
ROBERT E. GARRETT COLLIN 8. CAMPBELL 
CHARLES D. KAKUSKA CHARLES Н. DENMARK, 
ROBERT O. SMITH JR. 

RAYMOND A. PELLETIER, JOHN H. LEOPOLD 

JR. TIMOTHY L. BELTZ 
DONALD W. RIGNEY 
CHARLES J. DICKENS 
VICTOR M. POUNDS, JR. 
HOWARD P. RHOADES 
EDWARD L. RISTAINO 
STANLEY W. HARRIS 
ROBERT D. ALLEN 
JODY A. BRECKENRIDGE 
JOSEPH H. HUNT 
ALAN L. GABRIEL 
RUSSELL N. TERRELL 
JAMES C. BURTON 
PHILLIP L. HAWKINS 
DONALD A. SALAMONE 


JOHN W. SCHOEN 
JAMES S. DICKS 

JAMES M. MCCOY 
WILLIAM S. 

GREGORY L. OXLEY 
DONALD R. GOLDSTEIN 
THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
VICTOR A LOHER 
JAMES A. DALE 


PETER is HOPKINSON 
KAY L. HICKMAN 
RICHARD C. SIMONSON 


JOHN H. JONES, JR. KIRK A. DAVIS 
GREGORY F. ADAMS TIMOTHY C. STONE 
ROBERT F. LAVENDAR KIM N. ROSE 


WILLIAM L. ROSS 
BEVERLY G. KELLEY 


THOMAS C. CHRISTIAN 
ROGER P. BOWERS 
ARTHUR D. MARKS 
WILLIAM R. PERRIN 
MICHAEL J. SKIRCHAK 
ROBERT E. DUNN 
DENNIS H. TURNER 
LEONARD Р. 
DEUTSCHMANN, JR. 
RICHARD M. WRIGHT 
PATRICK K. GREGORY 
JOSEPH M. TOUZIN 
JAMES A. FAVERO 


GEORGE E. HOWE 
THOMAS W. SPARKS 
GARRY B. ROLSMA 
GREGORY T. JONES 
RICHARD J. HARTNETT 
JERRY K. THORUSEN 
THOMAS Р. LEVEILLE 
JAY D. MAHAFFEY 
STEVEN P. CARPENTER 
LAWRENCE C. VOSE 
JOSEPH E. WIGGINS 


PHILLIP J. HEYL 
JOHN C. NELSON 
ANDREW T. MOYNAHAN 
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WILLIAM A. MATHUS 
ROBIN K. KUTZ 
DENNIS J. HOUGHTON 
MARC A. BLANCHARD 
PHILIP E. COLETTI 
EDMUND MARMOL 
ROGER D. GIBSON 
JAMES S. ANGERT 
MICHAEL L. BUTLER 
RICHARD F. BESELER 
STEPHEN H. GOETCHIUS 
DAVID T. GLENN 
GUY R. NOLAN 
BRIAN S. WHITE 
TONY J. BARRETT 
JOHN E. HARRINGTON 
MARK A. GROSSETTI 
JAMES B. HALL 
JOSEPH L. NIMMICH 
CHARLES J. BENNARDINI, 
JR. 
RAYMOND E. SEEBALD 
KEVIN E. SCHUMACHER 
DONALD E. WILT II 
JAMES M. HASS IV 


ROBERT J. MORRISON, JR. 


DONALD A. ROSS 
ALBRT L. BARCO IV 
GERALD R. WHEATLEY 
DAVID P. PEKOSKE 
ROBERT M. ELSENER 
ROBERT J. QUIRK 

PAUL F. ZUKUNFT 
ARTHUR L. HALVORSON 
RICHARD P. YATTO 
JEFFREY Q. GAMBLE 
JEROME A. ILTIS 
MICHAEL R. MOORE 
DANIEL R. BROWN 
MICHAEL D. FARRELL 
ROBERT S. BRANHAM 
KENNETH M. BRADFORD 
ROGER K. BUTTURINI 
EDWARD S. CARROLL 
RONALD B. HOFFMANN 
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KEITH G. JOHNSON 
ROBERT J. ONORATO, JR. 
CRAIG E. BONE 
ROBERT L. MCLAUGHLIN 
DONALD A. NELSON 
JAMES A. WARMAN, JR. 
JAMES C. HUTSON 
MICHAEL D. HAZEL 
LARRY E. JAEGER 
DAVID A. DUPONT 
SCOTT E. HARTLEY 
STEVEN R. SWANSON 
WILLIAM L. SIEGEL, JR. 
ROBERT L. LACHOWSKY 
KENNETH ARMSTRONG 
GEORGE H. TEUTON III 
WILLIAM T. DAVIS II 
WILLIAM G. SHULTZ 
KEVIN P. JARVIS 
GREGORY G. WARTH 
THOMAS R. RICE 
DENNIS J. HUGHEY 
MARK J. CAMPBELL 
PETER J. GANSER 
ERNEST W. FOX 
TIMOTHY R. QUINTON 
ROBERT I. BERNSTEIN 
JOHN C. MIKO 
BURTON S. RUSSELL 
MICHAEL P. SELAVKA 
WILLIAM R. CAIRNS 
JOHN J. ALLEN 
DOUGLAS D. WHITMER 
KEITH D. CAMERON 
EDWARD D. NELSON 
THEODORE P. 
MONTGOMERY 
MARK P. THOMAS 
RANDAL K. MEINTS 
WILLIAM B. BAKER 
DANIEL C. SLYKER 
DAVID S. BRIMBLECOM 
JOHN Е. DEJUNG 
BRUCE A. DRAHOS 
ROBERT C. PARKER 


DALE E. WALKER 
IN THE ARMY 


THE U.S. ARMY NATIONAL GUARD OFFICER NAMED 
HEREIN FOR APPOINTMENT IN THE GRADE INDICAT- 
ED BELOW, UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTIONS 593(A), 3371 AND 
3384: 


To be major general 
BRIG. GEN. MARTIN E. LIND, JR. 006755571. 
IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER TO BE PLACED 
ON THE RETIRED LIST IN THE GRADE INDICATED 
UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, SECTION 1370: 


To be vice admiral 


VICE ADM. JOSEPH METCALF ПІ ЕТЕОТУШ/1110. 
U.S. NAVY. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK 
TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 
COLLINS E. SMITH, JR. 7727272723. 
To be major 
JOHN F. COURTNEY 8772727774. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATION UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED, PRO- 
VIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A GRADE HIGHER 
THAN THAT INDICATED: 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be major 
JOHN F. COURTNEY 75757774. 
NURSE CORPS 
To be captain 
JOSEPH F. VANSICKLE 5727774. 
IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS FOR PERMA- 
NENT PROMOTION IN THE U.S. AIR FORCE, UNDER 
THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 628, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, AS AMENDED, WITH DATES OF RANK 


TO BE DETERMINED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE: 


MEDICAL CORPS 


To be major 


COLNEY B. GAINER, 575771. 
CHRISTOPHER L. САКЕМАМІ 8775757774. 
LINDA N. JONES-HICKS, NN 
THOMAS M. KOROSCIL ESTELA. 
MARIA LAPORTA, 2727272224 

JOHN R. MEADOWS, JR. ЖЕУ. 
PAUL E. MULLEN II, 5757774. 

KEVIN P. RYAN. 

CHARLES W. SHAPARD.ES987 $2774. 
JAMES M. SHIVER, 0676571. 


DENTAL CORPS 


To be major 


DENNIS R. MILLER 
ODES B. ROBERTSON, JR..JZZ2722223_ 
MARTIN B. YULES, 2727272283. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
PROVIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL ANY OF THE FOL- 
LOWING OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A. GRADE 
HIGHER THAN MAJOR. 


LINE OF THE AIR FORCE 


To be determined later 


ALVIN N. ARAMBURO, JR, 206767571 
JOSEPH D. BARKER, ТЕЁ 2678574 
DAVID E. BOGGIE, JR. RESTS 
DONALD B. BOWERS, 
ROBERT C. BURRITT J2Z2Z22224 
NANCY J. COCHRAN, 7727227222 
LESTER D. СООРЕН, 26076074 

DAVID К. COPP, ІП, ЕТТІ? 
САВҺЕ.СНОСКЕТТ, 76774 

JAMES M. DOODY, 676774 
MILDRED I. DUPREYDEROBLES 5757774 
ROBERT J. EDDY 73737774 

STEPHEN A. EELL SDAX 
KENNETH D. ENGEL. RESTS 
STAFFORD J. FEARNSIDE 667 
FRANCIS J. FLANAGAN, JR ЕТТЕРІ 
HORACE J. FLOYD, IAR 
MICHAEL R. FORBES Eee ev ed 
GEORGE H. FR 

JOSEPH D. GIBSON 0856774 
MICHAEL DENISON GRADY, ESSE 
JAMES S. GRUENENFELDER. RESTS 
DANA R. HAMEL, 7727287229 

DAVID L. HERNANDEZ, 
ROBERT L. HOLBY, ESTES 

REUBEN P. JACKSON 76757774 

MOSE JOHNSON,ZZ2Z22224 

KENNETH W. кЕМР, 6787774 
RICHARD A. KIBBEY, IR 
CHRISTOPHER N. KIRTLAND 5757774 
KIRBY H. LAMBERT. 9757774 

ROGER P. LEHRER 2767774 
STEPHEN F. MATURE. 26580774 
DANIEL А. МСРАРСЕМ. 5757777 
THOMAS J. MCLAUCHLIN, 
KENNETH Н. MESSENHIMER, 6705774 
PHILLIP L. METZGER 7876074 

GARY S. MILLER 71 

JEFFREY A. MOORE. 757974 

BILL NIKIDES, 757074 

EUGENE S. OGILVIE, ФУ ЕУІ 

JAMES H. PHILLIPS, BE 
JOHN R. RUD 

LUIS A. RAMOS, 

GORDON О. КЕІСНА 5 
DONALD R. RICHARDSON, JR. RESTS 
JOHN T. ROBINSON. 5757779 

LUIS A. RODRIGUEZALVAREZ, BESTEST 
RICHARD T. SALMON, 6560074 
ROBERT D. SAM SEL. 

JOHN MYHR SCHWENDIMANN, IR 
STEVEN S. SPRINKLE, ESTES 
LEONARD W. STARLING, 8765571 
SCOTT D. SUCHER, 65767771 

STEVEN A. TAYLOR, 67571 
WILLIAM F. THOMPSON, 5757774 
JERRY L. THREATT 5767974 
THOMAS J. TRITZ 67593774 

ABIGAIL L. UPTEGRAFF. ТЕУТА 
QUENTIN C. WALTERS, 58551 
FRANKLIN E. WARD, БУҒА 
CHARLES Н. WATKIN, ЖЕ 67771 
DANIEL B. WEBB, RESIS 

ALAN K. W. YOUNG, 

CURTIS K. Y. YOUNG, 785574 
WILLIAM A. ZAAL, 

THE FOLLOWING OFFICERS FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR AIR FORCE UNDER THE PROVISIONS 
OF SECTION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
WITH A VIEW TO DESIGNATE UNDER THE PROVI- 
SIONS OF SECTION 8067, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, TO PERFORM THE DUTIES INDICATED, PRO- 
VIDED THAT IN NO CASE SHALL ANY OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING OFFICERS BE APPOINTED IN A GRADE HIGHER 
THAN MAJOR: 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


CARL M. ANDREWS, 

JOHN W. BOND, RESTS 

DONALD W. BRENNEMAN, 
GREGGORY E. CUSTER 67674 
RICHARD G. ELLIOTT. EEA 
EDGAR W. HATCHER, 73757774 
WALLACE W. HUNTER, БЕТЕР 
ROBERT T. JANNER ЁТ] 
ROBERT JAMES LAMBRETTA 
FRANK P. MAYERNICK BESTS 
DENNIS K. MCCARTY 2722222224 
JOSEPH E. MCCLANAHAN, ЖТТ 
THOMAS J. MINOR, 5757774 

GLENN W. NOWELL, 757597779 

GARY L. ODAY, SR, 6767574 
CHARLES R. ROWLAND, ІП, 276767774 
JAMES D. ROZMAN, ESTES 

JOHN M. SAETHRE PASTELA 

JOHN 8.БАМрЕН5,К% 658054 

SEAN F. TURLEY EUSTEA 
MARINUS G. VANDEST EEG 
ROBERT M. WINEBERG, 111, 2727222223 


JUDGE ADVOCATE 


CHARLES D. АМКМЕҮ. ESTES 
EDMUND S. BLOOM, 
HENRY L. CHISOLM, JR 278767774 
JEFFREY Н. CURTIS RESIS 


KATHRYN LOUISE DUCHARME, BESTEST 


JOHNNY Н. EDWARDS, 276767774 
MICHAEL Р. FREDERICK 6757774 
WYCKLIFFE S. G. FURCRON 6005774 
JOSEPH L. НЕІМАММ, RESTS 
TIMOTHY A. HICKEY, IR 
CAMERON G. HOLLAND, % 656574 
DWIGHT K. KELLER 805874 
LARRY K. LASKIEWICZ ANA 
GEORGE D. MILLER, JR. EST 887773 
WILLIAM F. PHILLIPS, RESIS 
DAVID M. PRONCHICK ETT 87771 
KATHLEEN C. RACINE, 57597774 
RICHARD B. ROBISON 575774 
JEANNE M. RUETH,. RESIS 
ROBERT F. RUSSELL, 55753779 
HENRY J. SCHWEITER E92 723771 
DENNIS W. SHEPHERD, 79757774 
SCOTT D. STUBBLEBINE.ET8787771 
JOHN J. THRASHER, III %06 787574 
CHARLES E. TUCKER, JR. RESTS 
ERIC E. WEISS, RESTS 

EUGENE B. WHITAKER 757774 
PATRICIA L. WILDERMUTH.J7ZZ27Z27223 
KEITH L. WILLIAMS, ЖУУҒА 


NURSE CORPS 


PAMELA D. ADAMS, 
EDUARDO A. ALVARADO. 
REGINA C. UNE. 
JAMES H. BAKER, IN 
JOHN D. BAKER, JR. 285074 
LEANNE D. BANDONI, RESTS 
DEBRA L. BAYS, 

TERRY W. BAYS. ххх-хх-хххх | 
LYNDA K. BENNETT, 687574 
VINCENT P. BERNOTAS ЕТА 
SUSIE J. BLANKENSHIP 8773757774 
JACK R. BONEY, JR ERESZTETT 
MARJORIE BOWER, 285674 
MINA L. BROWN, 
ELAINE M. BURNS, RESTS 
BEVERLY J. BUTLER, 27273 
VALERIE A. CARDONA, 
VIVIANNE M. CLARK, 76771 
MARY CONRAD, 
SANDRA J. COY, 

ROSE M. ОЕАКІМО 5757974 
CAROLYN E. DEESE, 767574 
MARY M. DEFFENBAUGH. 06069974 
JILL D. DIXON ESTES 
PATRICIA A. DURNING, 6 БУРА 


ELSIE М. ENRIQUEZMAERINA, ТУРД 


CHERYL A. FOTI, 0678771 


COTTON HELEN M. GENSHEIMER, BESTEST 


MARY E. ООЕЕЕЕ,Ё 6767774 
MARION A. HALIBURTON, PISTE 
WANDA D. HARALSON, 
GLENN A. HARDESTY, 787074 
DEBRA K. HICKMAN, 6767774 
KATHY S. HIGGINS RESIS 
KATHLEEN HUEGLIN, 26765974 
JUANITA F. JOHNSON RESTS 
GLEN F. KINNEY, ЖУЛ 

DANIEL R. KIRKPATRICK 5757774 
CRAIG R. KUHNS,JZZ2Z22223 

BETH J. LAING ЕА 

GARY L. LARSON, 
DONALD A. LEE, 

LOUIS K. LIEBIG, 7607774 

JOHN A. LUTZ, 076787571 
ATHANASIOS MALAVAKIS, 
DONALD K. MARTINO, 6289574 
NEILA A. MASSEY, 

LARRY L. MAY, 

MAURA S. MCAULIFFE, 
GAIL MCCAIN, 7876574 

MARK L. MCDANIEL, 
PENELOPE A. MCGREW, 6760771 
DANIEL M. MONCILOVICH, 976767771 
ANNA K. MURPHY 


November 30, 1987 


November 30, 1987 


ROBERT J. PARKER, III ЕТЕ УА 
DARLENE M. PERKINS, RESTS 
GREGORY PITELL 507674 
GEORGE A. PLACEK, 675774 
KENNETH J. REMINGTON 8787774 
STANLEY P. RENNAUX, БУУ ETT 
GREGORY L. RIFFLE RESIS 
PATRICIA S. RYAN, УА 
LYNDA С. SANDERS, 2227272724 
PEQUITTE SCHWERIN 
MICHAEL L. SIMMONS, RESTS 
ZULENE O. SIMMONS ES Ted 
RICHARD J. SIMONOVICH 5757774 
JOEL P. SOLOMON, DDA 
EDWARD T. SPRINGER 8775727774 
ROBERT E. THORNTON, JR 85757774 
DOUGLAS V. TOULOUSE, ЕР ӘЛ 
GARY D. TROHA, 787874 

EATHYL L. TUCKER, УЯТА 
THOMAS O. TURNER RESIS 
DIANE D. WHITWORTH, FEESISSISA 
CATHERINE В. WILKALIS.JZZ27Z22223 
JOHN F. WILSON 

SUSAN L. WILSON, ххх-хх-хххх | 
DEBORAH A. WIPF, 280765551 
KRISTAN J. T. WOLF. ЖУУҒА 
BRIAN J. WOOD 
CYNTHIA L. WOOD, 6280771 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


MATTHEW W. COGDELL, 5757774 
JOHN F. COURTNEY 875757774 
CHARLES Е. DAMERON, %6 6571 
PAUL A. GARRETT, 678574 
CARL W. HUARD, 
RICHARD E. JONES 875757774 
GARY S. MELVIN, DDT 
DAVID C. SAEVA, 
KENNETH L. TROUT E 


BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 


JOSEPH R. AGOSTINELLI, 
ERNEST A. BATES, 
MICHELLE T. CAMACHO, 
RONALD A. DEUTSCH, 
WARREN C. DREW, 
FREDDIE E. DRUMMOND, 
RANDY W. DUTTON, 
ERNEST W. EDMONDS, 
PHYLLIS P. ELLIS, 

BARRY K. EMRICK, PASTELA 
WALLACE R. FRAZIER, 
GARY W. FREDERICKSEN, 
JAN F. GAILLARD. 

JOHN P. GALASSIE, PASTELA 
THOMAS W. HEARN, JR, 
TONI C. HENRY, 

JOHN B. HURD, JR, ххх-хх-хххх | 
LEROY F. JACOBS, II 
LEANDER JONES, 

DON W. JORDAN, 
NORMAN W. KILBURN, III, 
LON G. KIRT, 
CHRISTOPHER A. LINDBERG, 
JOHN E. LOPES, JR, 
FRANKLIN W. LOVELL, 
EDWARD J. LUMINATI, 
PATRICK О. MALONE, ES 8987774 
ALBERTO R. MARQUEZ, 
WILLIAM E. MCMANUS, 
JOHN M. MCMILLAN, N 
JOHN E. METZER, 
ROBERT J. NAQUIN, 676574 
GREGORY NICOLAS, 
TIMOTHY J. PERRY, RESIS 
PATRICIA E. PIRRELLO, 
THOMAS W. ROBINSON, 
STANLEY J. SADORF 6751974 
ROBERT G. SENCHY, ТЕТІ 
PAUL A. SEWARD, 
STEVEN M. SHAFFER, 5757774 
RINALDO C. SIMONINI, ІП, 08707774 
DENNIS L. SMITH, 67874 
RICHARD L. SPEICHER, II 5757774 
ERIC I. SPIEGEL ЕА 

DAVID N. STEELE, 00565554 
SHERWOOD C. STROUD, JR ЁРЕ 
JAMES A. SWABY, ЖУУ 
MICHAEL B. VASQUEZ, 067677571 
DANIEL W. WHITE 
ROBERT L. WILLIAMS RESTS 
RICHARD J. WILSON 
HENRY C. WOODCOCK, 2227222224 


IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE 
ACTIVE DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED 


STATES CODE: 
ARMY 
To be colonel 


RICHARD D. ALLEN, 
THOMAS N. ALMOJUELA, 
BEN L. ANDERSON, JR, 06565574 
DAVID M. ANDERSON, III. 
LOUIE H. ANDERSON, 
TULLY J. ANDERSON, 
JOHN C. ANDRLE, 


RAYMOND B. ANSEL, 
PASCHAL A. AND 
ROBERT M. ASIELLO, E 
PETER L. ASIMAKOPOULOS ТТ 
JOE P. ВАВВ. 72779 

JOHN F. BACK, JR. ТЕТІ 
DAVID L. BAGGETT, 6567771 
ROBERT M. BAKER EX 
BYRON S. BALDWIN, ххх-хх-хххх | 
WERNER W. ВАМІ5СН,К 6674 
JAMES C. BARBARA, 767774 
WILLIAM R. BARBEE, 2227222224 
WILLIAM A. BARRY, ІП, 070787771 
RICHARD S. BASSETT. 8767774 
GEORGE BASSO, RESTS 
WILLIAM M. BATES, 2227222274 
WILLIAM B. BAUER, 9757777 
MARTIN Н. BEACH 7727222223 

JOHN W. BEAVER, 2727227723 
DWIGHT A. BECK, 
PETER P. BELCH, 7997779 
LONNIE J. BELLAMY, 6767571 
DAVID B. BERG, RESTS 

JOSEPH B. BERGER, INR 
EUGENE D. BERNHARDT 07674 
WILLIAM W. BEVERLEY, JR. RESTS 
NIELS P. BIAMON, ЖУУ 

LEWIS M. BISHOP, IAN 
JOHN H. BLACK, 678574 

LEON B. BLACKWELL, R 
EDWARD A. BOLES, 67671 
MICHAEL W. BOUDREAU, БЕТА 
WILBUR H. BOUTIN, JR, 265607774 
MICHAEL F. BOYD, 780804 
RICHARD R. ВВАРООСК.Ё ЖУА 
JOHN R. BRAMBLETT, JR ЁТЕ 
THOMAS W. ВЕІТТЕ 665554 
CARL R. BROADHURST FESS 
GERARD Р. BROHM 850774 
BRADFORD M. RO WW 
WAYNE K. BROWN, JR. 085074 
THOMAS E. BRUNS. DDA 
BOYD с. BRYANT, 975977 
CHARLES L. BRYANT, УТӘ 
GENE K. BRYSON ххх-хх-хххх | 
DANIEL J. BUCKLEY, JR. БИКЕ 
LINDA G. BURCH, 575977 
THOMAS N. BURNETTE, HDR 
TROY E. BURROW. 774 
CHARLES D. BUSH, 676771 
DANIEL E. BUTLER, A 
RAYMOND P. CADORETTE. ТЕТІ 
JULIAN M. CAMPBELL, JR. 76767774 
CHARLES C. CANNON, JR BESTEST 
JAMES C. CANNON, 7722872723 

JOE В. CARDEN, 7727277774 

JOHN W. CARLTON 
RONALD W. CARTER. 75757771 
PHILLIP W. CHILDRESS, EAA 
FORREST S. CHILTON, ту 6787774 
DAVID W. CLARK, 
GERALD E. CLARK, RESIS 
GEORGE F. CLOSE, JR ESTESA 
ALVIN B. COBB. 

GENE W. COLE, 

MICHAEL К. СОШ. МЕҮЕК. RESTS 
JOHN L. CONDON, JR BETTE TET d 
STEPHEN D. CORK ES? 65674 
VOLLNEY B. CORN, JR. PESTS 
JOHN COSTELLO, ETT ETT 

DANNY L. CRAWFORD 
JAMES L. CRAWFORD, RESIS 
JOSEPH G. CRETELLA, JR ЁЛ ТРИ 
GERALD L. CREWS, БИЯ 
FERRUCCIO M. CROCETTI 2727774 
GEORGE CROMARTIE. КЕ УҒА 
RONALD E. CURRY, 7575774 
CRAIG H. CURTIS, 67674 
RICHARD P. –АСЕҮ 2858074 
TIMOTHY E. DALY, 2275751 
RONALD D. DARONE., RESTS 
ROBERT M. DAVIS 
LAWRENCE W. DAY, INA 
RUSSELL J. DELANEY, RESTS 
LUCIOUS E. DELK. RESIS 

LEON T. DELORME, JR. 2856774 
MICHAEL D. DEMING, 5757774 
TERRY L. DEPHILLIPS УА 
MATTHEW F. DIFIOR E 75757774 
GERALD Е. DILLON, RESIS 
WILLIAM F. DISMUKES, IR 
ANTHONY DIVALENTIN, ІП, 600774 
JOHN F. РОМАНОЕ 76774 
LINUS E. DOWNES, E 

CARL E. DREWES, NR 
WILLARD B. DROKE. RESIS 
ANDREW S. DULINA, III, 226567774 
BRUCE R. EATON, ESTES 

JOHN С. EBERLE 
DANIEL Н. EDWARDS, RESTS 
FLOYD E. EDWARDS, ТЕТІ 
JEROME G. EDWARDS, RESTS 
ROBIN L. ELDER, D 
RICHARD M. ELY, 06787771 
SAMUEL C. EMERSON, УТТУ 
HARRY F. ENG 
STEPHEN C. ENGELKING RESTS 
FREDERICK G. ERNST 75757774 
MICKEY S. EVANS, ЭЛӘ 
RONALD L. EVANS, 
JOCHEN H. EN] N 
MORRIS R. FABER 75757774 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


THOMAS E. FAREWELL, ESTES 
VINCENT J. ҒЕШ,ЕТТЕН, 
ALBERT J. FERREA, 
CLIFFORD L. FIELDS, 
EARL W. FINLEY, 
HENRY E. FITZGERALD, 
JEFFREY D. FLETCHER, 
ROY E. FOUCH, JR. 
ROBERT FOX, 
STEPHEN L. FRANKIEWICZ, 
WILLIE FRAZIER, JR, 
WILLIAM F. FREITA: 
JERRY R. FRY, 670574 
RAYMOND E. GENTILINI, 
WAYNE D. GEORGE, 
JOSEPH M. GESKER, 
EMMITT E. GIBSON EE 
CLARK D. GILBERTSON, 
JAMES L. GILDERSLEEVE, 
GREG L. GILE, 

PAUL C. GILL, 

JAMES B. GIVENS, 8787771 
JOHN D. GLASS, 

HENRY T. GLISSON, 
LEWIS J. GOLDBERG, 
ROSS C. GOODE, 878974 
MICHAEL J, GOODMAN, ESTES 
PIERCE T. GRANEY, JR D 
ARTHUR V. GRANT, IRDA 
RONALD A. GREEN, 6767571 
WESLEY GREEN, 1 
BERNARD F. GRIFFARD RESTS 
KARL R. GRIFFIN RESTS 
PETER A. GRUNDVIG.EZ?89 82773 
JOHN L. HACKETT, 759774 
MAYO A. HADDEN, III, 2850774 
GLYNN W. HALE, 
JAMES D. HALLUMS, 685571 
MARK R. HAMILTON, DD 
HARRY S. HAMMOND, 5757774 
STEVEN L. HANAU, D 
JOHN M. HANDLEY, 085674 
RICHARD J. HANEY, П, 28780774 
WILLIAM W. HANSEN, 55574 
CHARLES M. HANSON, 
JAMES С. HARDISTER, 85674 
NICK C. HARRIS, 67874 
RICHARD H. HARRIS, 0574 
JOHN D. HARTMAN, 085074 
WILLIAM T. HARVEY, 60% 
JERRY L. HARVILLE, 78787574 
RICHARD С. HASSINGER, 5757774 
JAMES M. HAYES, 0807674 
KALEEM HAZER, IR 
LEONARD L. HEIMERICKS. БУҒА 
WILLIAM G. HELD 
JOHN F. HEPLER, II 
STUART A. HERRINGTON 5757774 
JAMES T. HILL, ЭЛЙ 
JOHNNIE B. HITT. 678574 
WILLIAM F. HIXON, I 
JEFFREY L. НМАНА, УҒА 
ERROL К. НОМАКЕК E 
FREDERICK R. HOOSE R 
RICHARD W. HOOVER. 97919374 
THOMAS H. HORLER BESTS 
JOHN W. HORNE, БА 
MELVIN I. НО8АКА.Ё 678574 
RANDOLPH W. HOUSE. 6757571 
ROBERT L. HOWARD 
BRILEY W. HOWELL. IRE 
WILLIAM W. HOYMAN. 2856574 
JAMES T. HUEY. 670074 
LYTTLE P. HUGHES, RESTS 
MILTON HUNTER. 575774 
MICHAEL W. HUSTEAD. ТУЛ 
ROBERT E. HUSTON. RESTS 
JAMES M. HUTCHISON, 
ANDREW L. IRZY K. ҰТА 

REX M. ISLEY, 7850054 

WALTER F. IVANJACK, ЖУУҒА 
LAWRENCE L. IZZO, ЖУТУ 
JOHN W. JACKSON, 
JAMES E. JENKINS, 
JAMES G. JENKINS, 
KENNETH M. JENKINS, 
RONALD M. JOE, PASTELE 
GERALD K. JOHNSON, 
LORY M. JOHNSON, JR, 
THOMAS H. JOHNSON, 
GARY A. JONES, 

JAMES M. JONES, JR, 
LINDON D. JONES, 
JOHN K. JOSEPH, 
PETER A. KACERGUIS, 
EDWARD Р. KANE. ЖУУҒА 
KENNARD G. КАНН, 7811 
JOSEPH K. KELLOGG, JR RESIST 
RONALD F. KELLY, 757774 
THOMAS J. KELLY 6504 
PAUL J. KERN 

JAMES C. KING 
DONALD P. КІНСНОҒҒМЕН, ЕТЕУ 
LYMAN В. КІККРАТКІСК 5767774 
EDWARD G. KLAUS. 
GERALD P. КОКЕМЕЅ 5757772 
STEPHEN Z. KOVACS, 727771 
JAMES KRIEBEL 2227227223 
JAMES W. LABOUNT Y, 06287771 
GARY L. LAGRANGE. 754 
CARL L. LAMBETH, 76767774 
JOHN J. LANE, ANTI 


33277 


33278 


LEO M. LASKA, IR. 
GEORGE A. LATHAM. 6787271 
HARTMUT H. LAU, ESTES 
JOHN T. LAWRENCE, I1. FISTS 
JERRY L. LAWS, ххх-хх-хххх | 

J. D. LEVERETT 75757774 

L. К. LEWIS. ххх-хх-хххх | 

VERNON R. LEYDE, PISTE 
PEYTON F. LIGON, ШУБА 
JOCK C. LINDSAY. PRSTENA 
PATRICK H. LINHARES ISIS 
JAMES M. LINK. ЖУА 
HOWARD T. LINKE, PISTE 
JAMES L. LOCK, IRE 
JON W. LOFTHEIM.ETTETST771 
DAVID H. LONGLEY, 5737771 
EDWARD J. LORENTZEN, PISTE 
ROBERT D. LOWRY. ххх-хх-хххх | 
WESLEY A. LUDWIG, 78954 
JOHN C. MACKEY. ESTES 
NORMAN A. MACLELLAN, 
ROBERT F. MANNING. 06767774 
DAVID F. MATTHEWS, PASTE 
JOHN W. MATTHEWS, PESTS 
WALTER L. MAYEW, 
JAMES S. MCCALLUM, 


EDWARD P. MCCARTHY, JR. 787774 


WILLIAM T. MCCAULEY, 
FRANK E. MCCORMICK RISTE 


DAVID D. MCCULLOUGH, JR, 2467771 


ALLEN K. MCDONALD, PETETA 
DALE B. MCGARRY, SR, ISIS 
ALLAN C. MCGILL, II, PESTS 
STEWART K. MCGREGOR, RISTE 
THOMAS J. MCHUGH, 27771 
DAVID A. MCKNIGHT,  ЖУЖУТА 
RANDALL B. MEDLOCK, 
KENT D. MENSER, ISTE 
ROBERT А. MENTELL. ТЕТІГІ 
DANNY R. MICHAEL, 
MICHAEL D. MIGGINS. PESTS 
BILLY J. MILLER 

HENRY S. MILLER, IN 
JOHN м.мплкв,р ЕТЕТІГІ 
THOMAS C. MILLS. PASTE 
RICHARD R. MITCHELL, Ж 
HARRY W. MOHR 
THOMAS M. MOLINO, ETE TET 
JEREMIAH C. МОЦ, PESTS 
JOHN D. MOONEYHAM.|ETETETTTI 


JACK M. MOORE, Ж 

WALTER B. MOORE, JR 
CESAR R. MOREL. ТЕТЕ 
ROBERT W. MORTIS.ETTETETITI 
MICHAEL S. MOSELEY, 
DAVID R. MOSS, PISTE 

JOHN L. MOTES, П. ЕТЕГІ 
JAMES R. MURPHY. PESTS 
LAMAR Н. MURPHY, JR, 76755774 
ALBERT J. NAHAS, 
WILLIAM L. NASH, 
ROBERT J. NEILAN, IIL PISTE 
CHARLES 8. NELSON, 
DALE R. NELSON. i 
GARY W. NELSON. ЕТЕТІГІ 
ROBERT L. NESS, JR, ETTETETITI 
PATRICK J. NIEMANN. PISTE 
JACK K. NORRIS, ILETTETETTTÀ 
MICHAEL R. NORRIS, PISTE 
KERNAN M. NUCCI, 74787771 
DENNIS E. OBRIEN, PRETERA 
THOMAS W. OCONNELL ЖЕТЕТІГІ 
WILLIAM G. OCONNOR, 06767771 
GARY A. OGLEY Б ЖЕУІ 
DAVID Н. OHLE, 5737771 

JAMES G. OKEEFE ЖУЖУТА 


-XXXX 


ALEXANDER M. ОКТМОТО, 7671 


NORMAN T. OMEARA, II, I 
DANIEL W. PALMER, 

JAMES W. PARDEW, JR, 

CRAIGER C. PARKER, 

JOHN L. PEEL. PRETE 

DAVID E. PEIXOTTO, 

RONNIE L. PERRY, 

FELIX PETERSON, JR ERSTEN 
EDWARD W. PHELAN, 2777777 
GLENN S. PHELPS. PRELETA 
RANDALL К. PHELPS. ЖЖ 
JOSEPH P. PHILLIP ЖУЖУТА 
PAUL W. PHILLIPS. 772777777 
PHIL G. PHILLIPS, IN 
STEPHEN N. PHILLIPS. ERRETENA 
WILLIAM S. PIER, 

ROBERT P. PLIMPTON, 

RICHARD A. POMAGER, JR, 
MARK W. FE OOO 
ROBERT E. POTTS,  Ж/ЖУ771 
GEORGE W. POWERS ETTETETITI 
JAMES H. PROCTOR, AN 
WIMPY D. PYBUS, 476771 
DENNIS J. QUINN, PESTS 
LARRY L. RAAB. 
WAYNE F. RADER, 75757771 
SAMUEL C. RAINES, 

JAMES L. RANK, 

JAMES C. RATCHYE, 


WILSON RAY, 
THEODORE W. REID, 


DEWARD В. RICE, IR. 
STERLING R. RICHAR: ] 
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HARRY G. RILEY, ЕБИ 

JOHN E. RILEY, IRE 
RONALD G. RILEY, PEETELI 
STEPHEN C. RINEHART. PESTS 
JOHN B. RITTER. ЕТЕУ 
WILLIAM M. ROBESON, RESTS 
DAVID M. ROBINSON, П.И ЖУУ? 
CECIL M. ROBISON, JR, PERETE 
GARY R. ROCKWOOD БУ 
MICHAEL А. RODDY, I11. ESTES 
DAVID A. ROLSTON, ЕТЕУ? 


MORGAN G. ROSEBOROUGH, 787574 


GILL H. RUDERMAN, RI 
EDWIN R. RUFF 6767774 
CAROLYN E. RUSSELL, PESTS 


WILSON R. RUTHERFORD, П PRSTENA 


TERRENCE C. SALT. EET ETE TTA 
HOWARD C. SALYER, JR, PISTE 
THOMAS F. SANDER, 06787774 
JOSEPH A. SAVITTIERE 757774 


JOSEPH A. SCHLATTER, JR. 0676574 


JERRY B. SCHNEIDER ETTETETITI 
DAVID A. SCHULTE, 
SAMUEL R. SCHWARTZ. PESTS 
THOMAS W. SCROGIN.FETETETITÀ 
MARK A. SCUREMAN, ЕТ 
ROBERT N. SEIGLE. ESTES 
ARNOLD L. SELIGMAN, ЖЕТЕТІГІ 
THEODORE T. SENDAK, У 
ROBERT D. SHADLEY PERETE 
EDWARD J. SHANNON,  ЖУЖУ?ҒА 
JOHN F. ЗНЕРРЕҮ PREFETA 
DOUGLAS M. SHELDON, 277777777 
WALTER J. SHELTON, ESTES 
WILLIAM J. SHUGRUE, BESTS 
BRIGHAM S. SHULER, PETETA 
JOSEPH R. SIMEK BISTE 
JAMES H. SIMMS, ТЕТІГІ 
JIMMIE C. SIMPKINS ЖУЖУҒА 
EDWIN W. SIMPSON, ЖЕТТІ 
JACK M. SKIDMORE, ЖУЖУ?ҒА 
GLEN D. SKIRVIN, JR ТЕТЕТІГІ 
THERON L. SLEIGHT. BESTS 
THOMAS E. SMALLS, 
ORVILLE B. SMIDT. ЖЕТГІ 
BYRON W. SMITH. БУ 
CHARLES I. SMITH. 
CHESTER C. SMITH. ЕЯ 
DANIEL M. SMITH. PRETEN 
EDDY SMITH  ЕТЕТГІ 
FRANCIS L. SMITH, JR. ЖЕТЕУ 
FREDDIE R. SMITH 77227777 
JIMMY M. SMITH. 7575777 
JOHN W. SMITH Ж ЕТТІ 
NELSON F. SMITH, JR. ETTETETTTÀ 
POWELL M. SMITH, IF 


MICHAEL G. SNELL, 
WILMER D. SNELL, 72271777 


VLADIMIR SOBICHEVSKY, 


BILLY K. SOLOMON, DD 
WILBUR R. SPEER, RN 
RALPH C. SQUILLACE, REE 
WILLIAM S. STANLEY, БТЕ 


THOMAS J. STAUFFACHER, 767774 
ROBERT C. STEELMAN, JR, 06787771 


FREDERICK STEPANIAK FISTS 
GARY M. STEWART. 787574 
RICHARD L. STJOHN, RESTS 
WILLIAM J. STODDART. 767774 
WILLIAM G. STOLARCEK, RESTS 
WALTER O. STOWELL, БЕТТ 


CHRISTOPHER C. STRAUB, ESTES 


JOE T. STROUD, JR PETES 
TERRY G. STULL, EE 
FRANK G. STUMP, 22 
TED W. SUMMERFORD АУ 
THOMAS W. SWEENEY. 2777771 
TED A. SWISHER. HE 
DANIEL T. TAKAHASHI, 2287727 
PAUL K. TANGUAY, 
JOHN J. TARPLEY FE 
ELWOOD R. TAUSC HER ТЕТІ 
DAVID R. TAYLOR, 
EDWARD T. TEIXEIRA УВУ 
THOMAS W. TEMPLER, 6767771 
JOSEPH G. TERRY, JRETTESTETTTI 
LESLIE D. THATCHER, Ж7ЖУТІ 
THOMAS R. THEROUX FISTS 
CHARLES W. THOMAS, F 
GERALD E. THOMPSON. PISTE 
ROBERT R. THOMPSON PRSTENA 


ROGER G. THOMPSON, JR. 75757774 
DOUGLAS S. THORNBLOM, 


MICHAEL G. THORNTON, 
THOMAS A. TIMMES, 04767774 
THOMAS M. TOBIN, PESTS 
PATRICK A. TOFFLER. PETETA 


JORGE L. TORRESCARTAGENA PETETA 


FLOYD L. TRIMMER. AA 
THOMAS A. TUCKER. F X 
JOHN Е.ТОНЫМОТОМ ЕУЕТІГІ 
COURTNEY K. TURNER. BISTE 
ROBERT R. ULIN, PRSTENA 
GEORGE B. UTTER, 1177775797 
RICHARD H. VAIL, 
JAMES O. VANCE, 5757771 
CHARLES R. VIALE, 
THOMAS L. VOLLRATH, ТЕУІ 
WILLIAM О. VOWELL, PESTS 
RAYMOND T. МАІТҮ PETETA 
CHARLES C. WALDEN, N 
DANIEL W. WALDO, 


November 30, 1987 


GEORGE В. WALLACE, III. ISTE 
WILLIAM D. WALLER, 
CHARLES T. WALLSCHLAEGER, БТБА 
RICHARD M. WALSH, 
RICHARD E. WATERMAN, 
HERSHEL B. WEBB, 

STEPHEN B. WEBBER. ETTETETITI 

JIMMY N. WEBSTER, ЖҰЖУУУА 

SEALON R. WENTZEL, ЈНА 
DAVID A. WHALEY, 

DENNIS W. WHISKER, 75757774 
JEFFERY H. WHITE, ТЕТІГІ 

KENNY W. WHITLEY, 78767771 

SANDRA S. WHITT, 06787774 

ROBERT W. ҮНІТТОМ ЕТУГЕ 

BRUCE J. WICKS, 787774 

JOHN W. WILD, PESTS 

CLINTON W. WILLER,  ЕТЕТІГІ 
CARROLL W. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES J. WILLIAMS, JR, ЕТЕРІ 
DUANE E. WILLIAMS, PRELETE 
CLINE H. WILLIAMSON, JR, 22 
GERALD R. WILSON, JR, PIISTSIISA 
WOODROW O. WILSON, INR 
ROBERT B. WILTSHIRE, I1. 76767778 
DONALD A. WRIGHT, ЖУ ТА 
JAMES M. WRIGHT, ESTES 
NELSON B. WRIGHT, JR. ххх-хх-хххх | 
CLYDE P. YATES, 

PHILIP C. YENRICK RISTE 
KEITH L. YOUNG, PESTS 
STEPHEN H. YOUNG, PESTS 
THOMAS F. YOUNG. PRSTE 
DANIEL R. ZANINI, 

LEROY ZIMMERMAN, 
ROBERT R. ZOGLMAN, ETE 787773 
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IN THE ARMY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED OFFICERS, ON THE 
ACTIVE DUTY LIST, FOR PROMOTION TO THE GRADE 
INDICATED IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY IN AC- 
CORDANCE WITH SECTION 624, TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE. THE OFFICERS INDICATED BY ASTER- 
ISK ARE ALSO NOMINATED FOR APPOINTMENT IN 
THE REGULAR ARMY IN ACCORDANCE WITH SEC- 
TION 531, TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE: 


ARMY 
To be lieutenant colonel 


ALVIN D. AARON, 
CHARLES W. ABSHER, ЕТ 
RONALD D. ACUFF, 
CHARLES J. ADAMS, 06787071 
CHRISTOPHER A. ADAMS, PISTE 
RONALD E. ADAMS, 
ROOSEVELT ADAMS, JR, PISTE 
WILLIAM B. ADAMS, 
WILLIAM G. ADAMS, ТЕТІ 
JOSEPH A. ADELMAN, 
JAMES D. AIKEN, ТУУА 
JOHNNY D. ALLEN, 
KENNETH R. ALLEN, PISTE 
BARRY L. ALLISON, 
JAMES B. ALLISON, II1, ISIS 
OSCAR ALLISON, JR, 2227222724 
PHILIP D. ALLUM, 

JOHN A. ALMBORG, 
ROBERT L. ANCHONDO. 2272797771 
EDWARD J. ANDERSON, PISTE 
JOHN K. ANDERSON. PASTE 
WILLIAM F. ANDERSON. PETETA 
CHARLES R. ANDRE. 5757771 
WILLIAM R. ANDREWS, ISTE 
ALEXANDER ANGELLE, 
DONALD D. ARDS, 
LOUIS P. ARIFF, 277777771 
ROBERT E. ARMBRUSTER, IRR 
COUNCIL J. ARMSTRONG, ARE 
ROBERT N. ARMSTRONG, 4767774 
DAVID C. ARNEY, 
EDWIN J. ARNOLD, IRA 
STEPHEN J. ARNTZ, PESTS 
LAWRENCE G. ARROL, ЖТЖУҒА 
ROBERT J. ARSENAULT.  ЖУЖУУТА 
ROLAND A. ARTEAGA, 
ROBERT W. ASH. 

DAVID S. ASHER, 
RONALD I. *. ASHTON. PASTE 
ROBERT T. ASKEW, ESTES 
LARRY J. АТСНІЕҮ PISTE 
HARRY B. AXSON, JR. PESTS 
CHARLES M. AYERS, 
MARTIN J. AYERS, PESTE 
WILLIAM V. BACKLUND, JR, PISTE 
CECIL E. BAILEY, 
DONALD K. BALDRIDGE, ЕТЕУ 
MARVIN J. BALL, 
ROBERT F. BANNING, BESTEST 
GEORGE F. BARBER, PRSTENA 
RICHARD V. BARBUTO, PESTS 
JACK W. *. BARKER, ЖЕТТІ 
LARRY N. BARKER, BESTEST 
WILLIAM J. BARKOVIC, PESTS 
BRUCE H. BARLOW, 
STEPHEN A. BARNEBY, PRSTENA 
CARL B. BARNES, JR, ТЕТІГІ 
LAVONNE *. BARNETT ФУБУУТЕ 
STEPHEN F. BARNETT, EOS УУГА 
THOMAS I. BARNUM, 06767771 


November 30, 198? 


HAROLD S. BARRETT, 
RAYMOND D. BARRETT, JR, ТЕТІГІ 
MICHAEL J. BARRON, ЕТЕУ 
JOSEPH T. BARTLETT, 76% 
GENE C. BARTON, 
DOUGLAS B. BATSON, 
BENJAMIN BAUER, 0676771 
MICHAEL J. BAXTER, 
MICHAEL W. BEARD, 
WILLIAM A. BEARDEN, JR, 
DAVID D. BEAVER, 
KENNETH S. BECKER, RESTS 
GARY H. BEEKS, 

TERRY D. BEESON, 
TERRANCE B. BELANUS, 
PHILIP R. BELIVEAU, 
BRUCE K. BELL, 
RONALD K. BELL, 
CALVERT P. BENEDICT, JR. 

JAMES C. BENNETT, JR, 

RONALD L. BENNETT, 

JOSEPH H. BENO, JR, ISTE 
JEANMICHEL A. BERAUD, 
CLELAND C. BERG, 
VINCENT A. BERNHARD, 
GUY A. BERRY, JR, PISTE 
HARVEY W. BERRY, 
LUTHER W. BERRY, 
THOMAS P. BERRY, 
VINCENT G. BEYER, 

JON F. BILBO, 

DENNIS R. BIRCHALL, 
KENNETH M. BISER, 
HAROLD W. BISHOP, 
ROBERT H. BISHOP, 
ALAN C. BLACK, MISTS 
DONALD E. BLACK, 
HAROLD W. BLACK, 
JOHN W. BLACKBURN, 
JOHN C. BLAKE, III, 
ROBERT T. BLAKE, JR, 
WILLIE L. BLANDING, JR, УЯ 
ZENOLA B. BLANDING, 
PATRICK W. BLAZEK, 
DENIS M. BLINDAUER, 
WILLIAM G. BLISSETT, 
BUFORD C. BLOUNT, III, 227771 
RALPH К. BODENNER, III, 
MICHAEL A. BOHANNON, ЕТУ 
ROBERT K. BOHMAN, 


LAWRENCE R. BOICE, 
MICHAEL L. BOLTON, 
JOHN M. BOND, 

LYLE V. SONHAM а 
BERNARD M. BOOTH, 
DAVID R. BOOZE, 
OTIS D. BORCHELLER, 
ROGER E. BORT, 

BENTON Н. BORUM, JR, 

JOSEPH R. BOSWELL, 
JOSEPH W. BOWAB. 


NICOLAS D. BOWNS, 
WAYNE W. BOY, 

MARK D. BOYATT, 
THOMAS M. BOYD, 
WILLIAM B. BOYERS, 
JESSE L. BOYKIN, III. 
WILLIAM L. BRADDY, JR, 
STEVEN J. BRADY, 
JOHNNY L. BRANNON, 
ANDREW M. BRANTLEY, 
JOHN M. BRATTON, 
RICHARD T. BRAZZEAL, JR, 
DANIEL L. BREITENBACH, 
AUGUST W. BREMER, IR FE 
KEVIN F. BRENNAN, JR, ETE TET 
PHILIP J. BRENNER, 
RICHARD M. BRIDGES, PESTS 
CARL W. BRIESKE, MISTS 

EARL D. BRIGGS, 
KENNETH L. BRIGGS, 
KAREN A. BRINCKMANN, 
GREGORY D. BROADDUS, 71 
EDWIN R. BROCK, JR. 2277717 
JOHN D. BRODERICK, 567971 
JAMES BROOKS, 
JOHNNY W. BROOKS, 
WILLIAM 8. BROPHY, III, 
MICHAEL R. BROSTER, 
DONALD H. BROWN, JR, 

FRED E. BROWN, 

JOHN S. BROWN, 

LESLIE D. BROWN, 
RICHARD A. BROWN, 
STEPHEN D. BROWN, 
THOMAS A. BRUNO, 
LARRY D. BRUNS, 
WILLIAM H. BRYAN, JR, 
JOHN R. BUCHANAN, 
WILLIAM R. BUCHANAN, 
RANDOLPH O. BUCK, 06767771 
EDWIN 1. BUFFINGTON, JR, 
RALPH M. BUIE, 

DAVID E. BUNKER, 
JAMES R. BURDICK, JR, 22277777 
JEAN F. BURLESON, 
DAVID B. BURLINGAME, 
JOHN R. BURNETT, 
SPENCER M. BURNETTE, JR, 
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TIMOTHY J. BURNS, 
THOMAS F. BURRELL, III, 
EDGAR S. BURROUGHS, III, 
KEITH R. BUSHEY, 

GARY E. BUSHOVER, 

ROBERT J. BUTTO, 

PATRICK W. BUTTON, Ё 7777777 
DOUGLAS B. BYTHER, 
RANDAL S. CAGLE, 

EDDIE CAIN, 

JOHN D. CAIN, 

DAVID G. CALLAWAY, 
EMORY G. CAMPBELL, 
THOMAS A. CAMPBELL, 
ROBERT H. CANDIDO, 
LOUIS P. CANTOLUPO, 
WILLIAM T. CAPPS, JR, 
JOHN M. CARDEN, ESTE 
WILLIAM J. CARDEN, III, 
CHRISTOPHER V. CARDINE, 
WILLIAM F. CAREY, III, 
BRUCE CARLETON, ЖЕТЕУ 

JOHN C. CARLEY, 

PETER J. CARPENTER, 
RONALD W. CARPENTER, JR, 


MICHAEL G. CARROL ааа 
ARNOLD W. CARTER, 

JOSEPH O. CARTER, 3 
JESS A. CARTWRIGHT, 0676271 
JOHN J. CARUSO, 
JAMES M. CASEY, 
JUDITH A. CASEY, 
DEAN W. CASH, 
LAWRENCE E. CASPER, 
SAMUEL Q. CASTLE, JR. 
PERRY C. CASTO, JR, 
GARY R. CATALDO, 
CRESTON M. CATHCART, 

JOHN D. CATLIN, КИН о ын 
FRANCIS P. CAVANA СН Л. mamaman 
JOSEPH R. CERAMI, 

JOSEPH L. CHABOT, 
WALTER L И ОН 
JAMES D. CHAMBERS, М 
MICHAEL S. CHAMBERS, 
ALAN R. CHANDLER, 


OSCAR A. CHAPPEL, 
JAMES F. CHERRY, 

LEONARD A. CHIACCHIA, 

LARRY D. CHRISCO, 
GARY L. CHRISTENSEN, 
CLAUDE V. CHRISTIANSON, 
DAVID C. CLAGETT, JR, 
LAWRENCE R. CLARK, 
MICHAEL B. CLARK, 
PAUL L. CLARK, 

GEORGE C. CLARKE, 
JAMES С. CLARKE, 
ENRICO A. CLAUSI. 
GEORGE M. CLAXTON. 
DENNIS E. CLAY, 

LEROY V. CLONEY, 
FRANK W. CLUBB, 
CHARLES D. COAKER, 
RICHARD A. CODY, 
RICHARD H. COFFIN, JR, ЕТЕТІНІ 
JERRY P. COFFMAN, 
KEVIN J. COGAN, 
CHRISTOPHER L. COLE, 
JONATHAN M. COLEMAN, 
JAMES M. COLVIN, JR, 
JOHN A. COMPISI, 

LARRY J. CONNER, 
STEVEN C. CORDES, 
TERRY L. CORNETT, 
TIMOTHY H. COUCH, 
DENNIS W. COX, Б РЕТІ 

JAMES H. COX, JR, 

JAMES R. COX, 

WILLIAM A. COY, 

DONALD J. CRABTREE, 
BANTZ J. CRADDOCK, 
CHARLES W. CRAFT, JR, 
ROBERT L. CRAFT, JR, 
DONALD *. CRANZ. ESTES 
LAWRENCE C. CROCKETT, JR, 
JERRY M. CROSSETT, 
MICHAEL L. CROSSETT, 
ROBIN W. CROUSE, JR, 
JAMES О. CULBERT, 
WILLIAM J. CULLINA, 


GERALD E. CUMMINS, JR, 
DENNIS L. CUNNINGHAM 
MICHAEL W eee 
STEPHEN B. CURRAN, F 
JOSEPH P. CURRY, ІШ, 
LARRY E. CURRY, 
STEPHEN J. CURRY, 
GEORGE H. CUSHMAN, 
ROBERT M. CYGRYMUS, 

DELL L. DAILEY, 

EDWARD D. DALLAS, 
MICHAEL L. DANDRIES, 
SCOTT N. DANIEL, 
ROBERT W. DANIELS, 
GEORGE A. DANISH, PESTS 
JOSEPH B. DAVID, 
JAMES W. DAVIDSON, 
FRANK C. DAVIS, III, 
GREGGORY B. DAVIS, 
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JAMES H. DAVIS, 

LARRY W. DAVIS, 767771 
RICHARD C. DAVIS, 
ALFRED DEAS, JR, 
JAMES A. DECA, 

DAVID A. *. DECKER, 
TIMOTHY J. DECKER, 
GARY T. DECOLA, 
GERALD A. DECOLA, 
ROBERT F. DEES, 
RAFAEL DEJESUS, 
RICHARD W. DELAMETER, 
JAMES M. DELASHAW, 
ROBERT E. DELCORSO, 
JOE D. DELLINGER, 
GARY R. DELOZIER, 
JERRY A. DEMONEY, ЖІ 
RICHARD G. DEMOYA, 
DIANE M. DEMPSEY, 
JOHN M. DEMPSEY, 
RICHARD F. DEMPSEY, 

PAUL S. DEMSHUR, 

DENNIS P. DENNY, 
MORGAN F. DENNY, 
PETER J. DEPERRO, 
DOUGLAS J. SN осон 
LOUIS R. DESANZO, 

CHARLES R. DEWITT, 
JOHN J. DEYERMOND, 
JAMES M. DIAMOND, 
FRANKLIN DIAZ, 

KEITH H. DICKEN, 

JOEL S. DICKSON, 
WILLIAM F. DIEHL, 
GORDON S. DIETRICH, 
LAWRENCE B. DIKEMAN, 
ANTHONY DISTEPHANO, 

WILLIAM В. DIXON, 

CHARLES A. DOAN, 
STEVEN C. DODY, 
WILLIAM M. DOMBROWSKI, 
MARK J. DONALD, 
FREEMON R. DONLEY, 
ROBERT T. DONNELLY. 

PHILIP B. DOW, 

CARLTON L. DOWDY, 

JOHN P. DOYLE, 

WILLIAM G. DOYNE, 
LAWRENCE J. DREHER, 

JAMES E. DRIES, 

MARK C. DROUILLARD, 
RAYMOND R. DRUMMOND, 
TIMOTHY J. DUBE. PRETEREA 
GARY T. DUBOIS, 
ROGER L. DUCKWORTH, 
THOMAS D. DUDLEY, JR, 
CHARLES J. DULLAGHAN, 
JIMMY D. DUNHAM, 
MICHAEL D. DUNN, 
RICHARD L. DURDEN, 
RANDALL C. DURHAM, 
DAVID G. DUTT, 

JEAN J. DUVAL, 

WILLIAM A. EASTON, 
REECE C. EDMONDS, JR, 
ROY T. EDWARDS, 
STEVEN G. EDWARDS, 
EDWARD P. EGAN, III, 

JAMES A. EGAN, 

MICHAEL C. EGAN, 

JAY B. ELLER, 

ROBERT V. ELLIOTT, 
FRANK D. ELLIS, 

HARRY M. EMERSON, III, 
WILLIAM F. ENGEL, 
KEITH H. ENGELS, 
VINCENT M. ENGLISH, 
ROBERT G. ERICKSON, 
MARCUS R. ERLANDSON, 
ALFRED J. ESTRELLA, JR. 0% ХХ 
EDWARD R. ETTNER, JR, 99597] 
NORMAN W. ETZLER, II, 
LINDA M. EWING, 
GEORGE S. EYSTER, IV, 
JAMES D. FAGAN, JR, ЕТЕ 
JAMES P. FAIRALL, JR, 


DANIEL L. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM R. FAIRCLOTH, 


DANNY R. FANNIN, 
DAVID S. FARRAR, 
RICHARD F. FAVATI, 
GENE FECHHELM, 

JOHN Р. FEIERTAG, 
DOUGLAS L. FENWICK, 
COMADORA M. FERGUSON, 

NEAL A. FERGUSON, 

FREDERICK L. FINCH, 
PETER J. FINCH, 

JOEL T. FIRTH, 

PETER B. FISHER, ЖУМ 
ROBERT С. FISHER, II, 
STEPHEN L. FISHER, 
ROBERT A. FITTON, JR, 
BILLIE R. FITZGERALD, 
EDWARD J. FITZGERALD, ІП, 
WILLIAM P. FITZGERALD, 
LEO J. FITZHARRIS, III, УУУ 
ROOSEVELT FLANAGAN а 
STEPHEN A. FLANAGAN, 
LYNNE M. FLEURY, 
JOHN P. FLORIS, ISIS 

ISAIAH FLOWERS, JR, 
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ALAN S. FO. JANICE R. HALL, DAVID S. HUTCHISON. 
JOHN R. FOLTZ, 067071 WAYNE M. HALL, DONALD J. HUTSKO, 
GREGORY РОМТЕМОТ. 6 ТЕТЕ BEAUFORT С. HALLMAN, JR. Т STEPHEN R. HYDE, 4 
MARLIN G. FORBES, JR. 20707274 STACEY L. HALSTEAD, JAMES C. HYLTON 7997 
SHIRLEY O. TOR FRANCIS E. HAMILTON, 9737774 PAUL W. IHRKE, 6762774 
JONATHAN N. FOREST, RESIS GARY L. HAMMONDS, 5787779 ROBERT L. INRA 
JOHN R. FORSTER, ХӘ. 070574 REX H. HAMPTON, IN ANTHONY F. INGRISANO 
LARRY M. FORSTER, ES 5757774 JOHN Н. HANNAH, Ш. 6707774 GARON J. ISAAC, 
FREDERICK A. FORSYTH RESIS LYNN S. HANSEN, TONY A. ISAACS, 
LYLE E. FORTH, ESSET Ed ROBERT L. HANSON, JR EZ? Sv 27773 MELVIN Y. ISHII, 
JAMES F. FORTSON, JR ESSET DAVID E. HARDIN, 2757771 DON E. ISHMAEL, 
HOWARD L. FOSTER, ETT ETE Td MICHAEL R. HARDIN, 25757773 JAMES н. ISOM, 2722722724 
JOHN R. FOSTER, 227074 HOWARD В. HARDWICK, ҰРА LARRY E. IVEY, 
WILLIAM C. FOTHERGILL, D THOMAS D. HARDY ЁЎ РЕЛЙ GALEN B. *. JACKMAN, 2227222224 
DONALD E. FOWLER, I1. RESIST TOM E. HARGIS, 07674 ALEXANDER S. JACKSON, 
JAMES L. FOWLER, 25757774 JERRY В.НАНКЕ,Е ТЕРА WAYNE O. JACKSON, 
LEWIS S. FOWLER, ххх-хх-хххх | WILLIAM S. HARKINS, RESIST WILLIAM L. JACKSON, 
ANDRE L. FRANCIS, 2227222224 JAN H. HARPOLE, 25787771 ROBERT M. JACOBSON, 9737774 
THOMAS R. FRANKENFIELD.E??2927773 EDWARD M. HARRINGTON, ESSET 29274 DENNIS E. JAMES, 
DENNIS O. FREYTES ЕО ТА DOUGLAS M. HARRIS 667774 SARAH 8. °. AONE 
FRANK A. FRA GRANT HARRIS, E FRANK P. JANECEK, 6 
JOAN E. FRICKE JEFFRY L. *. HARRISFZZ2Z2272ZZ4 LISA T. JANKOWSKI, ESSE БУУ 
LYNN A. FRICK, RESIS MICHAEL R. HARRIS, 875074 ANTHONY L. JAYJOCK, 
JACK C. FRINK, RESTS MARK E. HARRISON, DDA ROBERT Н. JAYNES, JR, 
JEROME M. FROMM 5787774 SANDY E. HARRISON, УРА JOHN L. JEFFERIS| 
VIRGINIA K. *. FR TD STEVEN D. HARRISON, 672774 RICHARD W. ЈЕМІО А, 366777 
CECIL N. FULCHER, 9737774 RICHARD M. HART, JR ESSET Sed CHRISTOPHER D. JENSEN 
MARK D. FULLER, E THOMAS A. HARTLEY, | 8767574 DAVID P. JENSEN, JR. 76767774 
ROBERT D. GAILBREATH, 6 УҒА HUBERT L. HARTSELL, 5727774 NEAL R. JENSEN, 
DAVID Н. GAINES, ЖБТ УЙ JOHN H. HAWKINS, JR, D JOHN R. *. JIRIK 6767774 
HERBERT O. GALLAGHER B$*89 22773 THOMAS E. HAWLEY, 5757774 BILLY A. JOHNSON, 
RANDY C. GALLATIN, SANDER S. HAYASHIDA, CRAIG A. JOHNSON, ФУ 
CHARLES L. GANT, JR, 8787571 DOUGLAS C. HAYDEN. DAVID E. JOHNSON, 
ALAN M. GARDNER, LEWELL P. HAYDEN, DENNIS R. JOHNSON 
MACK B. GARDNER, 8787774 EDWARD B. HAYES, 7671 DONALD B. JOHNSON, 587774 
PATRICK E. GARREN ЕУ JAMES B. HAYES, А HAL M. JOHNSON, 
MARK P. GAT RICHARD E. НАҮЕЗ5,Ё 6774 JAMES F. JOHNSON, HID 
RICKEY J. GAY, RESIS SHAROLYN I. HAYES, 676501 MICHAEL T. JOHNSON, 
JOHN E. GENTRY, RESIS ANDREW B. HAYGOOD. ROBERT L. JOHNSON, JR, RESIST 
ANTHONY J. GIASI, 25807674 RALPH E. HAYLES, IR. MICHAEL G. JOLLY, 6787774 
GREGORY D. GIBBONS, RESIS KENNETH М. HAYNES, JERRY V. JONES, A 
JOE B. GIBBS, JR, 276 T2777 CORNELL J. HAZELTON, 9757771 PAUL R. JONES, 
DOUGLAS F. GIBSON, 607774 DANIEL W. HEARN, RAYMOND S. JONES, 8757774 
JIM E. GIBSON, 670574 JAMES L. HEDGPETH, E??2 v 27773 RICHARD E. JONES DI 
WILLIAM D. GIBSON, 111, ххх-хх-хххх | ROY R. HEDTKE, RESIS ROBERT C. JONES, 6757774 
STEPHEN Н. GILBERTSON 87557774 ROBERT E. HEFFLEY 60774 SAMUEL H. JONES, Ш. 667074 
JOHN A. GILES, 5757774 WALTER E. HEINZ, 29757779 WILLIAM A. JONES, 
WILBUR C. GILES, JR. ххх-хх-хххх | STEPHEN P. HELMERSON. Е ЕТЕУ WILLIAM S. JONES, IR 
ARTHUR J. GIII HOWARD L. HELTON, DDA ROBERT L. JORDAN, JR, 80767574 
DONALD T. GILL, RESIST DAVID F. HEMINGWAY, 6787774 DOUGLAS R. JORREY 8775759974 
ORIN J. GU CHARLES W. HENLEY, 7222722722 BRYANT C. JUBLOU, ххх-хх-хххх| 
ROBERT E. GILLESPIE, В 727774 DAVID A. HERALD, ALFRED C. JURISON, JR. RESIS 
JOHN W. GILLMAN, 7676774 JAMES H. HERHUSK Y.E?T8 787771 GARY L. JUSKOWIAK. RESIS 
JOHN R. GINGRICH Basar WAYNE L. HERINGER, ЕТЕГІ ROBERT J. KAINZ, 070774 
THEODOR J. GIROUARD, II1 5757774 RICHARD C. HERRICK, RESIS CHARLES F. KALB, JR. ESSE ETT d 
JAMES W. GLEISBERG, RESTS WILLIAM R. HERTEL, ESTE 2274 JOHN Е. KALB, 66574 
JAMES В. GODWIN, JR, 28567574 DAVID L. HERZIK, 6787554 WALTER J. KAMINSKI, JR ETT ET 
WILLIAM A. GODWIN, ІП, 0574 GARY E. HEUSER. 6787574 MICHAEL R. KAYLOR, 
ROSLYN M. GOFF, БЕШ BLOISE A. HILL, 06707574 THOMAS E. KAZMIERCZAK. RESIST 
KENNETH C. GONGAWARE, ЖУУҒА CHARLES H. HILL, 11,5 2676774 MARK P. KEEHAN, ESTE ET 
DENNIS C. GOOCH, RESTS DAVID W. HILLIARD. ххх-хх-хххх | JOHN M. KEENAN, 73737779 
JOHN T. GOODLOE, RESIS JAMES L. HILLMAN. 5759774 LEO E. KEENAN, III, 2222272224 
JOHN H. GOODRICH. УА PAUL C. HINKLE, RICHARD T. KEENE, 757657774 
DAWSON S. GOODWIN, RESIS ERNEST A. HINOJOSA, III, RESTS DENNIS E. KELLER, КЕТЕРІ 
RICHARD L. GOONE, 220571 JOSE L. HINOJOSA, ISIS JEROME F. KELLY RESIS 
ROGER L. СОККЕЗ. 2076771 PAUL F. HINOTE, 75757779 JOHN M. KENDALL, 9774 
JAMES P. GOULETTE, F2Z2Z22224 JOHN S. HIRSCH RAY J. KENDALL, 
JOSEPH G. GRAF 7722272224 WILLIAM S. HISLOP, ЖЕТЕУ JOHN T. KENEALLY, 06707574 
ARTHUR B. GRAVATT, Ш.А LEE W. HITCHCOCK, 7727272224 WALTER P. KENNEDY, JR. 8055777 
ERIC E. GRAUE PHILLIP B. HOCKENSMITH. RESIS RICHARD F. KENT, JR, E 
SHAWN F. GRAVES, RESIS FRANCIS M. HOFFMAN. ETTETETITI DONALD B. KENWORTHY, 
JOSEPH M. GRAVISH, ES ҰЯҒА JAMES Р. HOGAN, 787771 ROY D. KEOWN, 
JAMES J. GRAZIOPLENE 775727774 HENRY G. HOLCOMB, 9757774 JAMES R. KERIN, IN 
JOHN M. GREATHOUSE, 727774 PHILIP W. HOLDEN, 2227877724 RICHARD D. KERRINS, JR F772Z272223 
GEORGE T. GRC O WILLIAM T. HOLDEN, IND CAROL S. KEYS. 
CHARLES J. GREEN, RESIS RONALD M. HOLLAND, WALTER F. КПбОБЕ,Ё 7 УРЕЙ 
JOHN C. GREEN ` REINHARDT HOLLAR, RESIST DONNIE W. *. KILLGORE, ххх-хх-хххх | 
LLOYD T. GREEN, JR, 2676774 DONALD Н. HOLT, HOUSTON T. KILLGORE, JR 75757774 
STANLEY E. GREEN, RISTE RANDALL J. HONEYCUTT. THEODORE Y. KIM 
BYRON D. GREENE, ІП, RESIS RUSSEL L. HONORE, ххх -хх-хххх | MICHAEL L. KIMEL, 
EDWARD E. GREENE, JR, ESSET ҒА CARLTON L. HOOD, PETER S. KINDSVATTER, 
ARLENE F. GREENFIELD 85757774 DAVID R. HOOVER, ESTES BERNARD F. KIND 
WARREN A. GREER. RESTS LINDA M. HORAN, DAVID R. KING, ЛЕЯ 
LEONARD L. GREISZ., BESTS WILLIAM C. HORVATH, 99774 JAMES C. KING, 6767574 
ROGER А.СнЕ55, 08767274 PETER L. HOSKAM, 26767774 JOSEPH F. KING, 11 2505274 
ROBERT H. GRIFFIN 879797774 RICHARD T. HOTTELL, Б 6567974 WILLIAM P. KING, JR,J2Z27Z22223 
MICHAEL C. GRIFFITH. EESTI WILLIAM R. НОТ?Е,ЕК56565574 JAMES H. KIPERS RESISSSSA 
WALTER B. GRIMES, 6767774 GARY E. HOUSEHOLDER, RESTS DONALD R. KIRK, 6076274 
ALFRED N. HOWARD, JR. PASTE JOSEPH W. KITCHELL, JR RESTS 
BRUCE K. HOWARD TIMOTHY T. 675777 
FREDRICK C. HOWARD, RESIS EUGENE A. KLANN, 
MICHAEL 1. HOWELL, DONALD R. KLEMM, 
RUSSELL B. HOWELL, JOHN A. KLEVECZ, 
PATRICK M. HOWES, 07674 RANDY L. . KLINGER, 75757774 
EDWARD L. HOWREY, % БУЯУ RALPH R. KLINK, 7722272224 
ROBERT H. HUCKABEE. 676774 MARTIN G. *. KLOSTER, 5787774 
FRANK C. HUDOBA, JR, 00678074 EARL L. KNAPP, 
JOHN M. GRISSETT 72727771 REID S. HUFF, 6757574 JOHN P. KNAPP, INN 
GEORGE A. GRIVEAS, 4 JEFFERSON D. НОРРАМ 5757774 ALPHONSO W. KNIGHT, JR RESTS 
CHARLES R. GROVES, ФА PETER V. HUISKING, ESTES JAMES F. KNIGHT 
GARY E. GROVES, 670774 WILLIAM R. HULGAN, KENNETH R. KNIGHT, 676777 
JIMMY R. ововвмЕҮЕн,К УҒА TIMOTHY L. HULL, 676574 JOHN T. KNOWLES, JR. RESIS 
KENNETH D. GUILLORY, 7727227224 DAVID Е. HULME, 5670574 WILLIAM D. KNOX, РР РӘ 
WALTER P. GUNNING, 6785554 ROBERT HUMBERSON, 575774 MICHAEL КОВВЕ, 
DONALD L. GUTHMILLER 6707774 FRANK T. HUMPHREY, INE DAVID М. KOCH, 
RICHARD A. HACK, 78787774 HARLAN L. HUMPHREY, RESIS DALE L. KOENIG, RESIZE 
CRAIG D. HACKETT, 270774 MICHAEL B. HUNTER, RONALD L. KOHL, 
BENJAMIN C. HACKMAN, GARY W. KONOPKA. 06787774 
GEORGE Е. HAFKEMEYER 775757774 TYRANNY A. HUNTER, 6446494404 JULIUS L. KOPEC, ЖУБУУ 
HAROLD L. HAGANS, JR PESTS WILLIAM C. HUNTER. . DOUGLAS V. KOTTAL. 
CLARK C. HALL, CHARLES W. HURD, JR. 22607867774 ROGER S. KO VAC. 


GARY L. HALL, WILLIAM V. HUSSEY, 076767771 ROBERT C. KRAMER 5757774 
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ROBERT G. KREBS, WA 
CARL C. KREHBIEL, 
ARTHUR R. KREUTZ, JR. 26058774 
STEPHEN J. ККІЕОІЅН 6767574 
PHILIP E. KROGUE, 8775757774 
MARY C. KRUGER, 
DANIEL G. KRYNOVICH, 
RICHARD A. KUBIAK, AA 
EDWARD J. KURTZ, JR, 2667554 
THOMAS J. KUSTER, JR 2076774 
WILLIAM J. LAACK, 
DANIEL L. LABIN, 

PAUL E. LABRIE, 
THOMAS LAINIS, ME 
RANDAL E. LAIRD, 
PAUL О. LALIBERTE, 
JOHN R. LAM, JR, 006767771 
CHARLES T. LANHAM, 
WALTER P. LANTZY, ІП, 6767771 
LYNN E. LANZONI, 

JOEL G. LAREAU, 
KAREN M. LASK I. 
HARVEY H. LAT SON. III. ТЕТІГІ 


CHARLES H. LAUTERMILCH, 


JOHN О. ҺАУІСМЕ,Е 676574 
BRUCE G. LAWSON, 
WILLIAM F. LAWSON, ІП, 69067807771 
JAMES F. LAWTON, 
JAMES V. LEAHY, 
MICHAEL L. LEAHY, ІП, 
RICHARD W. LEDMAN, 
FREDERICK С. ЕЕ, 67674 
RALPH W. LEGROW, 
LARRY D. LEIGHTON. ххх-хх-хххх | 
CARL J. LEININGER, 75797774 
STANLEY C. LEJA, 
WILLIAM M. LENAERS, 
MICHAEL M. LENHART, 
BERT L. LENNON, 

DAVID E. LENZ, 

TOMMY J. LENZ INI. 
TIMOTHY J. ТЕМ2МЕ1ЕБ,Ё %6 76774 
JAMES R. LEONARD, 
DONALD 8. LESHER, 
HARRY K. LESSER, JR, A 
WILLIAM J. LESZCZYNSKI, 


RICHARD G. LEVANDOVSKY, 


JOSEPH W. LEVISTER, AA 
ALBERT E. LEWIS, JR, 906289574 
JOHN C. LEWIS, 976507574 

CHARLES E. LIBERSHAL, 
DONNA D. иснтғоот, 257357774 
JEFFREY A. LINCOLN, D 
NORMAN H. LINDSEY, 
WILLIAM B. LINDSEY, 
DAVID E. LING, 

KENNETH О. LOGAN, 75757774 
STONY R. LOHR, 676074 

BRUCE B. LONG, D 

SCOTT C. LONG, 

WILLIAM D. LONG, 
VICKIE S. LONGENECKER, 76575774 
NED V. LONGSWORTH, WR 
ANTHONY L. LORENZ, 
ROBERT L. LOSSIUS, 
BRIAN A. LOVATT, 

REX E. LOVELADY, 
JOHNSON C. LOVELAND, 
JAMES C. LOVELL, 

JOHN D. LOWRY, ххх-хх-хххх | 

JAVORS J. LUCAS, JR, ххх-хх-хххх | 
CHARLES A. LUCENTE, 
CHRIS H. LUGENBILL, RESTS 
BARRY C. LUMPKIN, 
CHARLES D. LUMPKIN, 
RICHARD A. LUND, 
JEFFREY R. Lau 
STEPHEN M. LUTZ, 6787504 
GREGORY K. LYLE, А 
TIMOTHY R. LYNCH, 
EVAN С. MACGIBBON, 
THOMAS J. MACHAMER, 
RAY E. MADSEN, 
FRANCIS R. MAFFEI, ІІ, 276767774 
DANIEL A. MAGEE, 
WILLIAM J. MAGOWAN, JR. 
THOMAS C. MAIELLO, JR, 
RICHARD R. MAJAUSKAS, 
JOHN P. MALINE, 7 
PAUL A. MALINOWSKI, 
JOHN A. MANDEVILLE, 
RHOI M. MANEY, 
ROBERT A. *. MANNINO, 
BARD K. MANSAGER, 
DONALD G. MAPLES, 
MICHAEL D. MAPLES, 
JON W. MARKER, 787771 
DAVID W. MARLIN, 
STEPHEN J. MARSH, RESIS 
FRANCIS M. MARSHALL, 
JOHNNY V. MARSHALL, 
WILLIAM E. MARSHALL, 
STEPHEN J. MARSHMAN, 
KENNETH A. MARTELL, 
GARY D. MARTIN. 
JULIAN H. MARTIN, JR, 6567774 
PHILLIP M. MARTIN, 6765574 
ANTHONY R. MASON, 
TIMOTHY P. MASON, 6787574 
RICHARD A. MASSEY, 
WALLACE E. MATTESON, 
WILLIAM H. MATTFELD, 27751 


JAMES W. MATTHEWS, JR, EELSE SLEA 
LARRY W. MATTHEWS, 
ROBERT A. MATTHEWS, II, 
KENNETH M. MATWICZAK, 
TERRY T. MAY, 6009946004 

BLANCHE Е. MAZUR, 
BERNARD J. MCCABE, 
KENNETH M. MCCALL, 
BOBBY C. MCCARTER, %%%%0%94 
ROGER E. MCCAULEY, JR. 98767571 


CHANDLER Y. MCCLELLAN, IV, 


ARTHUR N. MCCORMICK, 
DENNIS А. MCGAUGH, 
MICHAEL L. MCGEE, 
THOMAS W. MCGEE, JR. 
ROBERT J. MCGOWAN, 
MICHAEL L. MCGUIRE, 8%%0%0594 
JOHN R. MCHENRY, 
DAVID H. MCINTYRE, 
CLAUDE J. MCKEE, B@@eeoeees 
RICHARD F. MCKENNEY, 


JEFFREY A. MCNALLY, 
THOMAS M. MCNAMARA, 
MICHAEL L. MCNULTY, 
LARRY M. MCPHERSON, 
BRIAN E. MCQUISTION, 
JOHN L. MCRAE, 

JAMES H. MEANS, 

DAVID L. MEEKS, 

MAX D. MELCHER, 
CHARLES R. MELVIN, JR. 
MICHAEL W. MENSER, 
JAMES E. MEREDITH, 6767574 
KENNETH C. MEREDITH. 75757774 
DANIEL А. MERRITT, 
DOUGLAS H. METCALF, 
JAMES R. METHERED. 6767574 
ERIK G. METTALA, 
MICHAEL L. MICHELSON, 
ALBERT L. MILLER, JR. 
BARRY W. MILLER, 
CHARLES D. MILLER, 
DAVID MILLER, 

JOSEPH E. MILLER, 2727287772 
KENT D. MILLER, JR, BESTS 
RAYMOND J. MILLER, 
GLENN M. MILLS, 

LANE E. MILLS, 
THEODORE R. MILTON, R 
DANIEL W. MINSTER, 
WILLIAM H. MINTER, JR, 
ROBERT N. MIRELSON, 97599374 
ROBERT E. MITCHELL, 25757774 
JOHN P. MODICA, 
FRANKIE L. MOMAN, 
JOHN R. MONASTRA, 
DANIEL G. MONGEON, 
LARRY N. MONJE, 
JAMES A. MONROE, IR. 
ARTHUR D. *. MONTOYA 674 
ROBERTO *. MONTOYA, 260707074 
ALAN M. MOORE, 
CHARLES D. MOORE, 
JAMES К.МООНЕ,0%% 2% 
JAMES R. MOORE, JR, ЖУУҒА 
JOSEPH R. MORAN, JR, 6571 


THOMAS F. MOREHOUSE, I 


CHARLES Т. MORELLO, JR, 6757271 
JAMES A. MORENO, 
EMERSON H. MORGAN, 
LANCE W. MORGAN, 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
DENNIS W. MORIN, 
STEPHEN J. MORIN, ЖУУҒА 
ANDREW N. MORRIS, DDD 
DANIEL T. MORRIS, 
TERRY L. MORRISON, DDA 
LEE K. MORTENSEN, 
HARRY C. MORTON, 257579774 
STEVEN L. MOSES, 
TERRY R. MOSS, 805674 
CAMPBELL M. MOTLEY, 
JAMES D. MOUDY, 
GARY D. MUDDER, 
THOMAS V. MUKAI, 
RICHARD A. MULHERN, 
DONALD О. MUNDAY, 
DUNCAN P. MUNN, 
CHARLES A. *. MUNSON, 
DANIEL D. MURPHY, 
GARY E. MURPHY, 
ROBERT T. MURPHY 
THOMAS J. MURPHY, 
MICHAEL J. MURRAY, 
DEAN R. *. NAKAGAWA, 
JOHN A. NASH, 
RODGER W. NASH, 
NOAH NASON, III, 
STEPHEN NAZAR, 21721 
HAROLD М. NEELY, JR, 
TERRY Р. NEILON, ФУ ҒА 
JAMES P. NELSON, 565551 
PAUL H. NELSON, 
TERRANCE E. NELSON, 
MICHAEL K. NELSONPALMER 
RICHARD R. NEUMANN, 


хх; XXXX 
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EDWARD H. MATTHEWS, JR, 


WILLIAM E. NICHOLS, 
DENNIS E. NICKELS, 
GREGG R. NICKOLI, 6787574 
LESTER G. NICKOLSON, 
EDWARD L. NICKS, JR, 267071 
MARK B. NIEDERMAN 
JOHN н. NILON, PESTATA 

BILLY NIX, 


CARMEN M. NIZZISANTIAGO, 


JOHN W. NOE, 
GEORGE D. NORTON 
SETH F. NOTTINGHAM, 
THOMAS S. NOWAK, 87674 
DAVID J. OBERST, 
DAVID P. OBERTHALER, 
ROBERT J. OBRIEN, УФА 
RICHARD L. OBRYANT, 
DENNIS M. ODONNELL, 60060204404 
ALBERT C. OELSCHIG, III, 
THOMAS W. OGILVY, 
JOHN W. OGREN, DD 
ALLEN OHLSTEIN, 
ROBERT W. OLDHAM, 
ROY P. OLER, 
RANDALL G. OLIVER, 
DONALD C. OLSON, 
EDWARD C. OLSON, 
JOSEPH L. OLSON, 
THOMAS J. ORTENZIO, 
CHARLES T. OSBORNE, 


EDWARD J. OSHAUGHNESSY, JR, 


RICHARD R. ОТТ, ХХХ 
RONALD E. OUELLETTE, 


RICHARD E. OVERMYER, JR, 76767774 


JAMES D. OWENS, 
MARION G. OWENS, 
BERNARD R. OZBOLT, 
DAVID J. OZOLEK, 
JACKIE C. PACKER, 7671 
RALPH PALLOTTA, 20 УЙ 
RONALD W. PAMPERL, 
KENNETH D. PANKEY, 
GLEN A. PANNING, 
DEAN R. PARKER, Я 
PATRICK A. *. PARKER, 
ROBERT F. PARKER, A 
RONALD M. PARKER, 
WILLIAM P. PARKER, КЖЕТЕТТІ 
DAVID P. PARKIN, 
BOYD D. PARSONS, JR, 
GARY F. PARVIN, 
ROBERT W. PATRICK, Ж БУРА 
OLLIE Е. PATTERSON, JR, 
DAVID L. PATTON, 
BENNY M. PAULINO, 
MORRIS L. PAULSEN, 
RAYMOND PAWLICKI, 
PHILLIP С. PEARCE, 
LARRY D. *. PEARSON, 
CRAIG E. PEDDICORD, 75757771 
CHARLES J. PEDERSEN, 
JOHN D. PEG 

HEIKO W. PEIN, 620574 


WILLIAM М. PENHALLEGON, 
GUSTAVO G. PEREZPOVEDA, 


FREDRICK C. PERKINS, 575774 
GLENN W. *. PERKINS, 8767774 
DENNIS W. PERRY, 

JOHN Н. PERRY, JR, EX 
ROBERT S. PERRY, 678774 
SUSAN P. PERRY, 
FORTUNATO PERSECHINI, 
ROGERS PETERS, SRE 
KENNETH P. PETERSEN, 95757774 
ROBERT P. PETERSEN, 2727222224 
THOMAS P. PETERSEN, 
ANDREW M. PETERSON, 
CRAIG A. PETERSON, 
GLENN J. PETRINA, 
MAURICE E. PETTERSON, 25757774 
DAVID L. PHILLIPS, 
DWIGHT E. PHILLIPS, 5757774 
JOE PIENTKA, JR, 96787574 
ROBERT G. PILIPICK,FZZ27Z222zZ3 
RANDALL L. PINGLEY, 
PAUL V. PINKERTON, 
ROBERT K. PITMAN, I 
JOHN H. РІТТМАМ ТТ 
WILLIAM R. PITTMAN, 76767778 
JOHN T. PLANCHON, 
JOHN T. PLANT, JR, 
MCDONALD PLUMMER, JR, 
ROBERT C. PLUMMER, 
EDWARD W. POGUE, 
JOHN E. POIRRIER, ЖЕТЕУ 
ROBERT C. POLLARD, JR, 
GLYNN E. POPE, 
EDWARD D. POSTELL, 
WILLIAM W. POWELL, 
JAMES F. POWERS, IR 
COLLEEN F. PRASIL, 
SHERROD N. РКЕУІТТ 5757778 
DAVID C. PRICE, 

MORRIS E. PRICE, 22A 
SAMUEL G. PRIDE, 
CHARLES L. PRITCHARD, 
ROBERT C. PROKOPEC, 6674 
JAMES R. PROUTY, 
RICHARD F. PRYKE, 6УЕТА 
NICHOLAS G. PSAKI, IIT, 6787774 
JAMES K. PUALOA, 

PAUL J. PUCCI, 


33281 


33282 


VERONIKA G. PUE, 
JOHN M. PULLEN, 
WILLIAM R. PULSCHER, 
CHARLES E. PYATT, 
DEAN P. QUAIN, 

DAVID R. QUIMBY, 

JOHN W. RADKE, 
STEPHEN C. RANDOLPH, 
CHRISTOPHER K. RASH, 
RAYMOND E. RASMUSSEN, II, 
JAMES W. REED, 
CHESTER L. REES, JR, 
THOMAS G. REEVE, 
DAVID R. REGER, 

JOHN A. REHWINKLE, 

RONALD R. REICHELDERFER, 
JOHN A. REID, 

REID A. REININGER, 

TIMOTHY J. REISCH ЖЖ 
WILLIAM E. RENAUD, és -XXXX 
JOSEPH L. REVELL, 
ANDREW I. REVIE, 
VICTORIA REVILLA, 
WILLIAM F. REYERS, 
JAMES C. REYNOLDS, 
HOWARD E. RHODEN, E XXX 
JONATHAN F. RHODES, 6040406444 
DAVID W. RHYNE. 

LEE A. RIALS, 

JAMES A. RICE, 

JAMES E. RICE, 111, 
RONALD L. RICE, 
STEPHEN D. RICE, 
DONALD W. RICHARDSON, 
JAMES L. RICHARDSON, 
JOHN K. RIDING, 
JAMES Р. RINDLER, %% 00494 
THOMAS J. RINI, 
CLIFTON A. RIPPERGER, ІП, 
MICHAEL G. RITCHIE, 
GEORGE P. RITTER. N 
PATRICK D. RIVETTE. 
ALLAN L. ROACH, 
DOUGLAS ROBERTS. 
JOHN T. ROBERTS, 0%0%%4 
DAVID А. ROBINSON, 
MICHAL R. ROBINSON, 
ROBERT L. ROBINSON, 
JAMES P. ROBISON, 
RICHARD B. ROCHE, JR, 
DENNIS L. ROCHO, 
ALAN J. ROCK, 
CHRISTOPHER A. ROCKWELL, 
LINAS A. ROE, 

KENN A. ROEHL, 
WARREN A. ROGERS, 
RICHARD L. ROLLO, 
STEPHEN P. ROMAN, 
SHAWN T. ROONEY, 
WILLIAM R. ROOPE, 
PETER B. ROOT, 
KENNETH H. ROSE, 
DAVID P. ROSER АА 
DANNY W. ROSS, % XXX 
RICHARD ROSS, 
SAMUEL W. ROSS, 
RONALD H. ROTH, 
WILLIAM D. ROUDABUSH. 

RONALD ROUGHEAD. 

JOHN W. ROWAN, 
MICHAEL J. ROWAN, 
RONALD L. ROWLETTE, 
STEVEN E. ROY, 
JOSEPH T. ROZMAN, JR. 
JOHN F. RUDMAN, 
MARK L. RUHLMAN, 
RONALD A. RULISON, 
THOMAS M. RUMPLE, 
STEPHEN E. RUNALS, 0% 6929294 
AUGUST RUNTE. 

MARY L. RUPERT, 
JEROME F. RUSS, N 
DAVID R. RUSSELL, 
JEFFREY W. RUSSELL, 
CHRISTOPHER S. RUSSO, 
JOHN G. RUSSO, 

NEILL W. RUTHVEN, 
LARRY F. RUTLEDGE, 
LAWRENCE M. RYAN, УЙ 
MICHAEL C. RYAN, 
MICHAEL P. RYAN, 
WILLIAM A. RYAN, 
DONALD J. RYDER, 
GERALD O. SAARI. 0.4.0.04 
WILLIAM Т. SABATA ЖК 
GEORGE P. SABINE, 99640494 
LOUIS G. SABO, JR, 
WAYNE J. SABO, 

CARL T. SAHLIN, JR, 
HENRY J. SALICE, JR, ВО 
CHARLES W. SAMUELSON, 
MICHAEL L. SANDBERG, 
JOSE J. . SANTIAGO, 
JUAN G. SANTIAGO, 
ROLAND E. SASSER, JR, 
RAFFAELE A. SASSI, 
GREGORY F. SASSMAN, %%%6%509%94 
JAY R. SAVAGE, 
MICHAEL W. SAVAGE, 
WILLIAM T. SAWYERS, 
VINCENT SCATAMACCHIA, 
VILAS W. SCHAFFNIT, 
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RICHARD J. Seren pramene 
HENRY H. SCHEUER, 

JAMES S. SCHLESINGER, 
JOHN R. SCHMADER. ҚАДА 
DONALD J. SCHMUS, %% 00594 
ANDREW G. SCHNABEL, 
ROBERT P. SCHOFFMAN, 
ROGER D. SCHUMACHER, 
WILLIAM F. SCHWEINFURTH, 
DENNIS G. SCIBA, 
CRAIG O. SCOTT, 
JAMES T. SCOTT, Eee ete eod 
SHARON L. SCOTT. 

COY Н. SCROGGINS, 
MATTHEW L. SCULLY. JR, ОТОЙ 
JOE D. SEAY. 

STEPHEN M. SEA Y, % ЕТТІ 
GARY D. SEIBERT. 
RICHARD В. SEIM, 
EUGENE D. SEITER, JR. 
JOSEPH P. SELETSK Y. 000767001 
CHARLES J. SELF, 
ROBERT R. SELF. УФ 

FRED L. SERENE. 
PETER K. SERFASS, 
STEPHEN Т. SERGIO. 
ROBERT W. SERNA, 26767771 
ROBERT L. SHAFFER, 8767774 
ROBERT S. SHAFFER, 

EDWARD P. SHANAHAN, 

DAVID A. SHARP, 

ROBERT A. SHARP, JR. 
CLAUDE D. SHAW. 
GARY D. SHAW, 600690404 
MICHAEL D. SHAW, 
RAYFORD L. SHAW, 
CHARLES D. SHELTON. 
FRANCIS D. SHERIDAN. 
DONALD E. SHERMAN, 
ROBERT G. SHIELDS, 
MICHAEL E. SHINN, 
WILLIAM R. SHIRLEY, 
ROBERT G. SHIVELY, 
WILLIAM L. SHOUP, 
WALTER M. SHOWERS, 
STEPHEN R. SIEGER T. 7227222223 
JOSEPH J. SIMMONS. IV. 
MICHAEL L. SIMMONS. 
RANDALL O. SIMMONS, 099090004 
RICKEY C. SIMMONS, ФФ 
ROBERT W. SIMMONS. % Ұ2%94 
ROYCE L. SIMPSON. 
RONALD C. SIMS, 
JAMES R. SISSON, 76767771 
JOSEPH F. SKEELE, . 
PATRICK J. SLATTERY, 

RODGER D. SLAUGHTER. 
FRANK S. SMALLWOOD, 
RUSSELL C. SMEDS. 
BRENT T. SMITH, . 
CHARLES O. SMITH, 

EARL W. SMITH, 

GARY A. SMITH, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. JR 
JACKIE C. SMITH. 

JOE C. SMITH, 

JOHNNY L. SMITH. 
LAURENCE J. SMITH, EOS ТА 
MICHAEL L. *. SMITH 670574 
PAUL Н. SMITH, 5757774 
RICHARD H. SMITH, 74 
ROY E. SMITH 
STEPHEN S. SMITH, 5787774 
THEODORE J. SMITH, JR 875757774 
THOMAS E. SMITH 
WILLIAM M. SMITH. 
WILLIE H. SMITH, AN 
DAVID T. SMYTH, ххх-хх-хххх | 
PATRICK С.5МАРР, 7574 
LARRY V. SOLVEY, 
ROGER J. SOMERVILLE, RESTS 
HOUNG Y. 500975771 
NORMAN K. SOUTHERLAND, RESTS 
JEFFREY L. ЗРАКА ЕУ А 
LARRY A. SPARKS, УТ 
EDWIN C. SPEARE, 6787771 
ROGER К. SPICKELMIER 6757774 
WALTER D. SPODECK, 807674 
EDWARD А. SPOHN, II 
BARRY S. SPROUSE. 670774 
STEVEN D. SQUIRES, RESTS 
RAIMUND STACHA, 
ROBERT Р. STAMũ ·ũů 856774 
MICHAEL T. STARR, E 
MICHAEL D. STARRY, ЖЖЖУУҒА 
GERALD E. STARTZEL, HD 
STEPHEN F. STCL AIR 
THOMAS A. STECHER, 76 7 
DANTON G. STEELE, П,Е 6707774 
GARY R. STEIMER, 75757774 
ALAN L. STEIN, 
DORENE J. STEKLASA, DD 
JAMES M. STENSTROM, 3757774 
JOHN G. STEVENSON 678574 
PHILLIP R. STEWART 
RONALD L. STEWART, ЖУУ 
TERRY А. STOERMER ЖУУҒА 
RICHARD R. STOKELY 67774 
DARRELL J. STOKER. 654 
JAMES H. STOKOE, 660571 
LARRY E. STOLL, 757779 
PATRICK C. STOLZE, BESTS 


JAMES W. STONE, Б ЕТЕГІ 
WILLIAM R. STRAMM, 575777 
HERBERT D. STRASSER, ЖӘТЕТТТІ 
CHRISTOPHER D. STRATTON 6574 
DOUGLAS L. STREETER, XX=XXXX 
CARL A. STROCK, ESTES 
DONALD F. STUDNICKA, 575771 
RONALD T. *. STURMER. 75757774 
JACK E. SUCHLAND, 
THOMAS C. SUERMANN, RESIS 
EARL E. SUMMERFORD, JR, RESIS 
WILLIAM J. SUZUKI, 
CHARLES H. SWANNACK, JR, 
LAWRENCE R. SWEAT, 
JOHN C. SZCZEPANSKI 74 
FRANK T. TADDONIO, 5757774 
MICHAEL F. TANIGAW. 
HUGH B. TANT, II. 
CLARENCE P. TARANTO, JZZ2Z22223 
DAVID G. TARBOX, 
RONALD W. TARR, 72757771 
EDWARD J. TAVARES, 
BENJAMIN L. TAYLOR, RESIS 
WARREN M. TAYLOR, P$ XXXX 
WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, 767 
WILLIAM L. TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM W. TAYLOR, Ш. 76767574 
WINDLEY B. TAYLOR, ххх-хх-хоос| 
DAVID А. TEICHMAN, 
ROBERT S. ТЕКЕШ, 
DANNIE E. TENNIMON, RESTS 
BRUCE E. TERRELL, 6707774 
LAWRENCE A. TESSIER, 20767774 
WILLIAM J. TETU, ТЕТІГІ 
THOMAS N. THEAUX. 7722722723 
PETER С. THEODORE, 875757774 
CHARLES G. THOMAS, 
FARRIS C. THOMAS, 111. EET STET TT d 
JONATHAN S. THOMPSON, BESTS 
MICHAEL A. THOMPSON, 767771 
RICHARD B. THOMPSON, 73757774 
PETER W. THOMSON, 76767574 
HORACE L. THRASHER, JR. 75757774 
FRED J. THROGMORTON 27674 
JERRY W. TIBBS, RESTS 
EDWARD M. TICE, 60767771 
MICHAEL C. TIDERMAN. 2222277 
THOMAS F. ТІЕКМЕҮ 8757774 
HERBERT R. TILLERY .J7Z272272224 
THOMAS O. TINDALL, JR. RESTS 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 757774 
WILLIAM F. TOBIN, 06707771 
GARVIS W. TOLER, JR. BETTE TET? 
RUSSELL M. TOMITA, 6767774 
FRANK J. TONEY, 75,076 
STEVEN B. TOONE, 76767774 
PETER A. TOPP, 6707774 

NEIL H. TOUCHET. 676771 
WILLIAM C. TOWNSEND, 
GERARD TO 

PAUL P. TRAHAN, 

FRED A. TREYZ, III. 
LAURAL L. TROLLINGER, 
KEITH G. TROUTMAN, 6707774 
ROY TUCKER, JR. E78 27274 

THOM E. TUCKEY, 76774 
TERRY S. TURPIN, ЭТЭР 
DOUGLAS L. TYSTAD. 
BILLY D. USELTON, 
LAYNE A. VANARSDALE, 
JAMES H. VANBUSKIRK, 7074 
RAYMOND М.УАМВОВКІНК,Е 250774 
JOHN С. VANDERLAAN, 
WILLIAM P. VANNAN, 
HANS A. VANWINKLE, 75757774 
ROBERT T. VEIDT.JZZ2Z22223 
RAYMOND VELEZ, 

JOHN J. УЕНВАМІСК,Е УҒА 
STEVEN D. VERMILLION, ЖУУҒА 
JAMES D. VICKREY.ET?2727771 
MARK E. VICTORSON. 678551 
JOHN R. VINES, у хх-хх-хххх | 
RAYMOND P. VINING, I 
GREG A. VIRGIL, 
WILLIAM L. VOGEL, 
SHARON C. VOLGYI. 676771 
GARY J. VRAZEL, 

CARL R. WAAL, 

PHILIP R. WAGNER 
JAMES A. WAITE., ЕЯ 

BART K. WALDO, RESIS 

PAUL C. WALKER, IR. БЕРИЛ 
RICHARD L. WALKER 
WALTON H. WALKER, I 
HUBERT B. WALL, JR, D 
MICHAEL C. WALLACE, 
THOMAS R. WALLACE, PESTS 
DAVID A. WALLEN, 
WALTER V. WALSH, IR. 
GEORGE R. WALTER, AN 
JAMES A. WALTER, 
JAMES A. WANK, 
EDWARD P. WARD, 
JAMES A. WARD, IN 
JOHN M. WARD, 7727287223 
WILLIAM E. WARD, 
WILLIAM E. WARD, 
JERRY J. МАКМЕМЕМТ 7607774 
DAVID L. WARREN, 
JAMES M. WASHINGTON, RESTS 
LLOYD T. WATERMAN, 
JAMES К. WATERS, IR 06787574 
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November 30, 1987 


RAYMOND E. WATFORD, JR. 
HOWARD E. WATKINS, 
JAMES J. WATKINS, 
RAMON K. WATSON, 
TADASHI M. WATSON, 
RONALD E. WATTS, 
THOMAS P. WATTS, 
WILLIAM C. WEAVER, 
DUANE E. WEBB. 

JON C. WEBER, 

PHILIP A. WEBER, 

DEWEY L. WEEMS, 
GLENN R. WEIDNER, 
MICHAEL В. WEIMER, 
BURNIE D. WELLS, 
WILLIAM J. WELSH. 

JOHN A. WENING, 9757773 

ROY C. WENTRCEK, 
GREGORY В. МЕМ? ОҒҒ,Е ЕУ 
CHRISTOPHER Р. УЕНІЕ,Е ТА 
JERRY W. WESSEL, 
CHARLES W. WESTON, JR, 
CHARLES W. WESTRIP, JR, RESIS 
CRAIG B. WHELDEN, 

ROY S. WHITCOMB, 
OSCAR М. WHITE, JR, 
PHILIP О. WHITE 

DAVID H. WHITEBREAD, 
ALVIN F. *. WHITEHEAD, JR, RESIS 
GEORGE M. WHITMILL, 9759774 
STEPHEN Р. WILCOX, 5737774 
TIMOTHY J. WILCOX, 
ALAN L. WILGUS, 
CHARLES W. WILLEY, Ұ 01 
CHARLES A. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES H. WILLIAMS, JR, 
CHARLES M. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES M. WILLIAMS, 
HILARY M. WILLIAMS, III, 
JAMES A. WILLIAMS, 
KARL B. WILLIAMS, 

ORA J. WILLIAMS, 
RANDALL C. WILLIAMS, JR, 
ROBERT C. WILLIAMS, 
RODNEY L. WILLIAMS, 
WAYNE Q. WILLIAMS, 
DENNIS A. WILLIAMSON, 
GARY N. WILLIAMSON, 
NORMAN L. WILLIAMSON, 
PAUL R. WILLS, 

JOHN С. WILMORE, 
EDWARD R. WILSON, 
FRED R. WILSON, EX 

JERRE W. WILSON, 75767774 
RONALD W. WILSON, 
THEODORE C. WILSON, 
WARREN D. WILSON, 
COLIN К. WINKELMAN, 
RICHARD L. WINSLOW, 
JOSEPH B. WISMANN, 
JEFFREY A. WITHEREL, 6785774 
MICHAEL G. WIXTED, 
WALTER WOJDAKOWSKI, 
PAUL E. WOLFGRAMM, 
CHADWICK W. WONG, 
JOHN M. WONSIK, JR, 87674 
JOHN P. WOODWARD, 
RICHARD E. WOOTEN, 
JOHN G. WOYANSKY, 
GARY W. WRIGHT, 
JAMES E. WRIGHT, 
STEVEN J. WRIGHT, 5757774 
WALTER J. WRIGHT, 
PHILIP R. WUEST, I11, RESTS 

LEE T. WYATT, III, 
CLAESEN D. WYCKOFF, 
THOMAS G. WYCKOFF, 
FRANNCIS L. WYMAN, 
DONALD T. WYNN, 60099604 
JOSEPH L. YAKOVAC, JR, 2876774 
WILLIAM M. YARROW, 
MACK J. YAUSSY, 

NEIL S. YAWS, 

RICHARD J. YESENSK Y, 5727774 
DENNIS E. YOST, 
WILLIAM V. YOUKEY, 
JAMES D. YOUNG, 
RICHARD A. YOUNGBLOOD, 
MARK A. YRAZABAL, 
CHRISTOPHER A. YUKNIS, 76767774 
ANDIS ZAGARS, 

ROBERT C. ZELAZNY, 
ERNEST K. ZELENKA, JR. ЭТӘ 
ALICE A. ZERLET, 
RICHARD E. ZIMMERMAN, 
NANCY J. ZIZUNAS, 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN THE 
LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, LINE, CAPTAIN 
To be captain, line, USN, permanent 


HUGH R. WHITE 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER 
IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, 
LINE, COMMANDER 


To be commander, line, USN, permanent 


JONATHAN C. JAMES D. VANSICKLE 
UNDERWOOD 
THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE LINE OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, LINE, LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER 

To be lieutenant commander, line, USN, 
permanent 


RONALD LEE AASLAND LOREN JOSEPH HART 
GARY MARTIN ABBOTT THOMAS JOHN HORTON 
DAVID CHRISTIAN JOHN M. KUROWSKI 


ALGERT KEVIN TED MABIE 
DANIEL SQUIRES ROBERT NEWMAN 
ARMSTRONG MCCHESNEY, JR 


PHILIP CHURCH BARRY 
MICHAEL H. BERNARD 
PATRICK BRENDAN 


DOUGLAS LEE MCCLAIN 
WAYNE EUGENE MOLNAR 
ARTHUR STANLEY 


CARMODY MOREAU, III 
JAMES JOSEPH CASEY MICHEAL DENNIS 
CHARLIE C. CODE. JR PEPPARD 


MICHAEL THOMAS PATRICK KEVIN PEPPE 
COLEMAN, SR DENNIS DANA RENFRO 

JACK HOWARD CONROYD, DONALD STANTON RING 
JR FREDRIC WALTER ROJEK 

CLINTON HARRISON CHARLES GAIL ROLLER 
CRAGG DANNY JOE SMITH 


LAWRENCE MARK DAVIS 
CHRIS RAY DEMPSEY 
RICKEY LYNN DUBBERLY 
MARK TUCKER FRANCIS 


ROBERT MICHAEL SMITH 

SUSAN VALERIE 
VISCOVICH 

ROBERT ORVILLE WARD 


GEORGE KIRBY 
FREEMAN, III 
JOHN JOSEPH FREEMAN, 
JR 
THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT CAPTAIN IN 
THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT 
TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, MEDICAL CORPS, CAPTAIN 


To be captain, Medical Corps, USN, 
permanent 


JACKIE ROBERT BRIGGS 
JOHN ALEXANDER GALLOWAY 
BIMAL CHANDRA GHOSH 
JOSEPH MICHAEL HAGAN 
JOSEPH VANWIRT HENDERSON, JR 
RAYMOND G. MEHL 
ROGER JAY PENTZIEN 
JOHN T. PESSONEY 
BILL ELLIOTT SANDERS 
THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER 
IN THE MEDICAL CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, MEDICAL CORPS, 
COMMANDER 

To be commander, Medical Corps, USN, 
permanent 


RICHARD R. WILSON 


BRYAN O. BARNETT 

LUCIUS C. BEEBE 

JEFFREY S. BENDER 
JEFFREY MICHAEL BERMAN 
DAVID E. BROWN 

WILLIAM D. CAGLE 
MITCHELL CARL 

TIMOTHY TITUS CATCHINGS 
HENRY CHANG 

LAWRENCE ERNEST COOTS 
JOSEPH P. COYLE 

STEVEN REID CRIDER 
BRUCE C. DAVIS 

DENNIS EUGENE DEAKINS 
EARL C. DOWNEY, JR 
RICHARD K. ELLSWORTH 
HAMILTON RUTLEDGE FISH 
WINFIELD STITT FISHER, III 
ROBERT E. FORD 

RICHARD L. FURMAN 

MARK GILBERT 

MICHAEL R. GOLER 
MITCHELL J. GRAYSON 
PAUL F. GUAY 

CARY DAVID GUTBEZAHL 
GREGORY J. GUZLEY 
MICHAEL PAUL HARDY 
DAVID J. HARRIS, JR 

KEVIN GREGORY HARVEY 
DENNIS G. HOOPER 

MARK D. KELLY 

HAROLD L. KENT 

JAMES GORDON KNIGHT 
JOEL LEES 

BRADLEY HOWARD LEVIN 
CHRISTOPHER P. LOMBARDO 
THOMAS H. LYON, JR 

C. PERRY MARSHALL 
GLORIA S. MASSEY 

PAUL S. MASSIMIANO 
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STEPHEN ANDREW MAYER 
SCOTT RICHARD MCCLELLAND 
JOSE ENRIQUE MISAS 
PER MANUEL MONTEROPEARSON 
GREGORY LYNN MOORE 
KEVIN M. MURRAY 
JOHN ROBERT NAGEL 
PATRICK E. OLSON 
JACKSON OSBOURNE PEMBERTON 
FRANK J. PISTONE, JR 
RAUL FAUSTO CALUB RAMOS 
WARREN L. ROBINSON, JR 
GEORGE CARMINE ROMANO 
HENRY PETER ROSAS 
JOANNE RUDOFF 
SUSAN E. RUTHERFORD 
STEVEN SAIGE SAMESHIMA 
TIMOTHY G. SCHACHERER 
MICHAEL R. SHERMAN 
CHARLES T. SIRNA 
ROY S. SMALL 
DAVID ANTON SPIEGEL 
MARK DANA STRAUSS 
LARRY D. TAYLOR 
JOHN E. TETZLAFF 
BRADLEY M. TIPLER 
MICHAEL L. WALKER 
GEORGE HILARY WATT 
RICHARD PASCAL WILLIAMS, JR 
WILLIAM F. YAUNERIDGE 
THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CER, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER IN 
THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO 
TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, SUPPLY CORPS, 
COMMANDER 


To be commander, Supply Corps, USN, 
permanent 


MICHEAL WALTER NOGA 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE SUPPLY CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, SUPPLY CORPS, 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


To be lieutenant commander, Supply Corps, 
USN, permanent 


RICHARD THOMAS SEGICH 
MICKEL NMN SINGLETON 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT COMMANDER 
IN THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY, PURSU- 
ANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, CHAPLAIN CORPS, 
COMMANDER 


To be commander, Chaplain Corps, USN, 
permanent 


JOHN HENRY DUX 
MARSHALL ROY LARRIVIERE 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE CHAPLAIN CORPS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 531: 


U. S. NAVAL RESERVE, CHAPLAIN CORPS, 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


To be lieutenant commander, Chaplain 
Corps, USN, permanent 


LUTHER CHARLES ALEXANDER, JR 
PAUL DEAN ALLEN 

JOSEPH YARROW ALLOWAY 
RONALD MARK ANDERSON 
BARRY WILLIAM BRIMHALL 
MARK WOODBRIDGE BROWN 
JOHN ROBERT BURD, III 
RICHARD COREY BUTLER 
TERRY WAYNE COOK 

DONALD MICHAEL CRAMBLIT 
ANTHONY WAYNE DEAN 
TIMOTHY JAMES DEMY 
THOMAS E. DIAMOND 

NORMAN HANSEL DRUMMOND 
RONALD ARTHUR GISCHEL 
HARRY WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
ROBERT ALTON HAINES, JR 
JACKSON LEE HARRIS, II 

GARY DEAN HEINKE 

HENRY WADE HENSLEY 
GREGORY ALLEN HEPNER 
PETER COCHRAN JENSEN 
DUDLEY VINCENT JOHNSON, JR 
FRANKLIN OSCAR JOHNSON, JR 
SAMUEL DAVID KIRK 

JAMES KUDILIL 

GERALD KENNETH MACDICKEN 
DUANE DOUGLAS MALLOW 
DAVID EDWARD MANCUSO 
EDWARD LEE MILLINER, JR 
JAMES PATRICK MORGAN 
OLLIS JON MOZON, JR 
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JOHN WILLIAM MURRAY 
RODOLFO SARABIA NAPIAL 
DANNY ELLIOTT NICHOLS 
DANIEL WILLIAMS PARRY 
JAMES GRADY PATTERSON, JR 
ERNEST ADLAI POE 
JOHN WILLIAM POPE, JR 
WILLIAM ALLEN REED 
RONALD GENE SCHENK 
RONALD ARMAND SOUTIERE 
JESSIE RAYMOND TATE 
MARY ELLEN WASHBURN 
FORREST EDWARD WESSENDORF 
STEVEN ROBERT WINTERS 
JOAN HEDRICH WOOTEN 
LORENZO COOPER YORK 
ROBERT ALLEN YOUREK 
THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS OF THE 
U.S. NAVY, PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS, 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


To be lieutenant commander, Civil Engineer 
Corps, USN, permanent 


ROBERT HARRY BENGTSON 
MARK JOSEPH SCHOEPPNER 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS OF 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


THE U.S. NAVY. PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, 
STATES CODE. SECTION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS, 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER 


To be lieutenant commander, Medical 
Service Corps, USN, permanent 


JAMES PETER BURANS 
THOMAS E. CLENDENNEN 
ROBERT EMMET HERTAN 
FORREST DOUGLAS HOLCOMBE 
ELIZABETH ANNE NOLAN 
ROBERT THOMAS OLEARY 
THOMAS GERALD PATTEN 
JOHN LANTZ SEXTON 
KEITH ALAN SWOGGER 

THE FOLLOWING NAMED U.S. NAVAL RESERVE OFFI- 
CERS, TO BE APPOINTED PERMANENT LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER IN THE NURSE CORPS OF THE U.S. NAVY 
PURSUANT TO TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 531: 


U.S. NAVAL RESERVE, NURSE CORPS, LIEUTENANT 
COMMANDER 


To be lieutenant commander, Nurse Corps, 
USN, permanent 


ELLEN DORIS HIGBY BERTELSEN 
JUDITH LYNN CURTISS BOST 
PATRICIA M. GALLAGHER 
PATRICIA MAE GAMBLE 

LEONA THERESA HAMMOND 


UNITED 


November 30, 1987 
KAROLYN ANN LILLY 


ELIZABETH BRADLEY MCGLOON 
MELANIE KAY MCNAMARA 
FAYE MARIE PYLES 

PEGGY FAYE SIMPSON 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate November 30, 1987: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


ANTHONY M. KENNEDY, OF CALIFORNIA, TO BE AN 
ASSOCIATE JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
THE UNITED STATES, VICE LEWIS Р. POWELL, JR., RE- 
TIRED. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate November 30, 1987: 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


JAMES H. BURNLEY IV, OP NORTH CAROLINA, TO BE 
SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION. 

MARY ANN WEYFORTH DAWSON, OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, TO BE DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
TRANSPORTATION. 

THE ABOVE NOMINATIONS WERE APPROVED SUB- 
JECT TO THE NOMINEES' COMMITMENT TO RESPOND 
TO REQUESTS TO APPEAR AND TESTIFY BEFORE ANY 
DULY CONSTITUTED COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE. 


November 30, 1987 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ARMS SALES POLICY TOWARD 
STATES OF THE PERSIAN GULF 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a letter 
written November 20, 1987, by former Nation- 
al Security Advisor Frank C. Carlucci to 
Senate minority leader, Senator ROBERT J. 
DOLE, regarding U.S. arms sales policy toward 
the Persian Gulf in general and policy on the 
sale of Stinger missiles in particular. 

The letter represents the most thorough ad- 
ministration statement on U.S. policy on the 
sale of Stinger missiles in the Persian Gulf 
region. The letter follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington. 
Hon. ROBERT J. DOLE, 
Minority Leader of the Senate, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Bos: I am writing to you about the 
general issue of United States security coop- 
eration with the moderate Gulf states, in- 
cluding their increasing support for our 
military operations and our provision of 
carefully limited amounts of weapons and 
technical assistance. This letter also sets 
forth the Administration’s position on the 
sale of Stinger antiaircraft missiles, an im- 
portant issue which has generated consider- 
able interest in the Congress. 

There has been a quiet but significant and 
unprecedented improvement in security co- 
operation with Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, 
Kuwait and other GCC states over the past 
six months. As Iranian attacks and threats 
against these states have mounted, and as 
they have developed greater confidence in 
our reliability, our friends in the Gulf have 
begun to provide increasingly liberal access 
to their facilities for our naval and air units. 

For example, U.S. Air Force tankers oper- 
ate out of Saudi Arabia in support of both 
Saudi and United States military aircraft; 
our aircraft and ships also use Saudi and 
Bahraini airfields and ports for vital logisti- 
cal and reconnaissance purposes. Friendly 
Gulf states have begun acting in parallel 
with our forces, and those of our NATO 
allies in the Gulf, to promote our shared ob- 
jectives. Saudi minesweepers and Kuwaiti 
tugs refitted as minesweepers help keep the 
shipping lanes clear of mines in concert 
with our minesweeping efforts; their ships 
and aircraft perform important surveillance 
functions, complementing our own capabil- 
ity to detect possible Iranian attacks; 
Kuwait also provides free fuel for our naval 
vessels in the Gulf. 

Bahrain has been especially forthcoming 
in its assistance to us. The Bahraini govern- 
ment has permitted for several years the 
headquartering of the U.S. Navy Middle 
East Force administrative and security unit. 
U.S. military personnel and significant 
amounts of equipment expeditiously transit 
Bahrain on their way to service in the Gulf. 
Our mine countermeasures and ship protec- 


tion efforts would be ineffective and per- 
haps even impossible without Bahrain's con- 
tinued support. As you know, there are also 
a number of other significant areas of coop- 
eration which security considerations pre- 
clude my putting in this letter. 

On the political side, the GCC states— 
under the leadership of Saudi Arabia— 
played the decisive role in the very favor- 
able outcome of the recent Arab Summit in 
Amman. Saudi and GCC leadership was es- 
pecially important іп the Summit's decision 
to reintegrate Egypt into the Arab world on 
Egypt's terms and with the Egyptian-Israeli 
peace treaty completely intact. The Saudis 
have since the Summit joined seven other 
moderate Arab governments in restoring 
diplomatic relations with Egypt. Saudi 
Arabia and the other Gulf Arab states, 
strengthened by firm U.S. diplomatic sup- 
port and by our military presence in the 
Gulf, took a strong stand on Iran at the 
Summit and succeeded in rejecting radical 
efforts to place the blame for increasing 
tensions on the U.S., as Soviet and Iranian 
propaganda has been trying to do. Instead 
the Summit strongly supported our position 
on the need for Iran to end the war with 
Iraq immediately by implementing Security 
Council Resolution 598. 

As the recent staff report of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee points out, all 
the GCC states—not only Saudi Arabia— 
have legitimate needs for certain essentially 
defensive weapons. Experience has demon- 
strated time and again that when the U.S. is 
unable to respond, other governments are 
more than ready and able to do so—whether 
it be with British Tornado fighter-bombers, 
which Saudi Arabia bought when it could 
not get additional U.S. F-15 fighters, even 
without ground attack capability, or the 
Soviet handheld SA-7 and SA-14 antiair- 
craft missiles supplied to certain Gulf states 
when the U.S. was unwilling to provide port- 
able antiaircraft weapons, such as the Sting- 
er. 


The U.S. Government is very selective in 
selling the Stinger abroad, and we will con- 
tinue to be so. In considering possible sales 
of this weapon to our friends in the Gulf, 
we look at three key factors: the overall 
nature of our relationship with the prospec- 
tive buyer, including the extent of our secu- 
rity cooperation; the suitability of the 
Stinger (rather than another weapon) as a 
response to a particular military threat; 
and, very importantly, the adequacy of safe- 
guards against diversion. We are fully con- 
scious of the threat posed by Stingers fall- 
ing into irresponsible hands. 

I have already reviewed the unprecedent- 
ed increase in support provided by key Gulf 
Arab states—particularly Bahrain—for vital 
U.S. military operations in the Gulf. The 
Iranian air threat to those countries has 
grown apace with—and at least partly be- 
cause of—Arab cooperation with us. Howev- 
er, Iran has shown itself to be averse to air 
losses, and thus even a limited number of 
Stingers can constitute considerable deter- 
rence. 


The Stinger's portability, “fire апа 
forget” mode of operation, effectiveness 


against helicopters and low-flying, high- 
speed aircraft, and relatively low-cost make 
it the best available system for certain coun- 
tries, such as some of the Gulf states, to fill 
gaps in existing air defense coverage. The 
U.S. Navy has equipped its ships in the Gulf 
with Stingers for this reason. 

We share fully Congressional concerns 
over the possibility of diversion. To guard 
against such an eventuality, stringent safe- 
guards have been established that are man- 
datory for all FMS purchasers. These safe- 
guards include: 

Access limited to authorized military per- 
sonnel who are thoroughly trained in U.S.- 
required accountability procedures; 

Frequent, periodic inventory of all mis- 
siles by serial number (all inventory reports 
available for inspection by USG personnel); 

Return of damaged or expended compo- 
nents; 

Annual inspection by USG experts for in- 
ventory of missiles and other system compo- 
nents; 

Separate storage of missiles and launch- 
ers; 

Reports for USG whenever Stinger system 
is operationally deployed and when launch- 
ers and missiles are assembled for training 
or testing; 


Prohibition of access by third-country na- 
tionals. 


We have sold Stingers under FMS to 
NATO and to a number of non-NATO coun- 
tries, including Australia, South Korea, New 
Zealand, Japan, Pakistan, and Saudi Arabia. 
Our safeguards have achieved a spotless 
record in ensuring the security of Stingers 
transferred to these foreign governments. 
In September, a U.S. military inspection of 
Stingers in Saudi Arabia found that coun- 
try’s security safeguards and inventory con- 
trol to be 100% effective. 

Let me reemphasize that the alternative 
to provision of Stingers to friendly govern- 
ments in the Gulf who genuinely need them 
is an even greater proliferation of SA-7s and 
other portable Soviet air defense systems, 
which already number over 20,000 in the 
Middle East. That would mean a further in- 
crease in the likelihood that such systems 
would be diverted to hostile hands, since the 
Soviet SAM's are not carefully safeguarded. 
It would also mean an erosion of Gulf Arab 
confidence in us at a time when Iranian 
threats and Gulf support for our military 
operations have both reached unprecedent- 
ed levels. 


The Administration's approach to Stinger 
sales will continue to be careful and meas- 
ured, consistent with our absolute insistence 
on strict safeguards as well as our broader 
interest in supporting the legitimate self-de- 
fense needs of our security partners in the 
Gulf and elsewhere. 


My colleagues and I in the Administration 
look forward to discussing these important 
issues with you in greater detail. 


Sincerely, 
FRANK C. CARLUCCI. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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HELPING INNOCENT VICTIMS 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, at a time when 
so much of the world is caught up in armed 
struggle it is gratifying to learn that something 
is being done to assist those innocent children 
who all too often become victims of fighting 
they do not understand. 

The children’s project recently arranged for 
12 youngsters wounded in the fighting in El 
Salvador to be treated at hospitals in the 
United States. Maria del Carmen Velasquez 
Mazariego, who is 9 years old, was the benefi- 
ciary of treatment at Our Lady of Lourdes 
Medical Center in Camden, NJ. She was suc- 
cessfully treated for removal of shrapnel from 
her abdomen, and has now begun the journey 
back home. 

| am proud to say that the people at 
Lourdes and in the community opened their 
hearts to Maria. Antonio and Delia Lugo of 
Camden did even more than that. They 
opened their home to Maria's mother and her 
infant brother during the duration of Maria’s 
stay in the hospital. 

Maria's tremendously upbeat spirit and the 
warm generosity displayed toward her in 
Camden, to me, are sources of hope. | am op- 
timistic that this brave little girl will return to 
her homeland with a chance to grow up and 
help make this a world where the next gen- 
eration will know peace, instead of war. 

The following is an account of Maria's stay 
in New Jersey published November 15, 1987, 
in the Courier-Post newspaper of Camden. 

{From the Courier-Post, Nov. 15, 1987] 


CAMDEN LENDS HAND TO SALVADORAN CHILD 
(By Brian Gooney) 


CAMDEN.—At 10 a.m. on Saturday, most 9- 
year-olds in the city are either choosing 
sides for a touch football game or getting 
their second wind after an overdose of car- 
toons. 

Maria “Carmen” Velazquez, however, was 
watching an 11-year-old girl juggling pins 
and balls in the living room while waiting 
for a visit from a U.S. Congressman. 

While this scene is not typical, neither is 
Maria. She and her family were brought to 
Camden from El Salvador about one month 
ago for surgery at Our Lady of Lourdes 
Medical Center to remove mortar shrapnel 
that had been lodged near her abdominal 
cavity for four years. 

Her mother, Juana, and her brother, 
Carlos, 2, came with her. They have been 
staying with Antonio and Delia Lugo, of the 
100 block of Berkley Street. 

Maria's story is опе of thousands in а 
country where the U.S.-supported govern- 
ment regularly bombs villages and has sanc- 
tioned death squads to crush rebel opposi- 
tion, said Lynne Cox, a volunteer with the 
Philadelphia chapter of Project Children, a 
12-year-old nonprofit organization dedicated 
to helping children of countries in turmoil. 

Rep. James Florio, a Democrat whose Ist 
Congressional District includes Camden, vis- 
ited Maria yesterday to see how she was 
feeling and to get à personal perspective on 
the danger faced by people in war-torn Cen- 
tral America. 
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Florio expressed hope for the Central 
American peace plan currently being 
worked on by five countries, including El 
Salvador. He said that the role the United 
States has tried to play in countries like 
Nicaragua and El Salvador is as a mediator, 
“to try to get people to talk rather than 
fight." 

"Little Maria paid а price for other peo- 
ple's failure to seek peace," Florio said. 

That price is one that has horrified Delia 
Lugo, as Juana told her stories of how she 
has spent five years fleeing as the govern- 
ment bombed village after village. Her three 
other children died from malnutrition be- 
cause the family could never securely settle 
down in any one area. 

"I broke down and cried when she told me 
&bout their deaths," Delia Lugo said. “1 
thought about my own children, and what 
she must have gone through. We cried to- 
gether.” 


When Maria was first hit by shrapnel, the 
family was in the countryside outside San 
Salvador, the capital. With no medical at- 
tention available, Juana washed out the 
open wound with soap and water and pre- 
vented infection, 


The Rev. Mark Aita, a Jesuit priest at 
Holy Name Church (the Lugos' parish), is 
also a doctor of internal medicine at Our 
Lady of Lourdes. He was astounded by the 
story of Maria’s treatment. In a telephone 
interview yesterday, he said it was a miracle 
that the wound didn't become infected. 


At Our Lady of Lourdes, Maria was first 
examined to determine where the shrapnel 
had lodged and whether it was threatening 
the spinal cord or any organs. Once they lo- 
cated it near, but not penetrating, the ab- 
dominal cavity, Dr. Lorenzo Brea operated 
and removed it. 


"We were happily surprised when it 
turned out to be easy surgery." Aita said. 


The shrapnel had been causing Maria 
some pain and herniation in her lower back, 
but Aida predicts she will have a complete 
recovery. 


Maria was released from the hospital two 
days after the Oct. 23 operation, and has 
spent very little time since then in bed. The 
Lugos' three children have taken her to the 
park and on a train ride to The Gallery in 
Philadelphia, said Antonio Lugo. She also 
went to the Morristown Friends School to 
visit with the children. 


Money for the family's trip to the United 
States was raised in Camden and Philadel- 
phia by churches affiliated with Project 
Children. All medical treatment was donat- 
ed by Our Lady of Lourdes and the doctors. 


The Velazquez family is leaving Tuesday 
to spend а week in Los Angeles before re- 
turning to El Salvador. Despite the ordeals 
she has endured during her short life, Maria 
said (with Delia Lugo interpreting into Eng- 
lish) that she is homesick and that she 
misses her Aunt Maxina, a sister of Juana's 
with whom the family will be staying. 


In the short time they have stayed with 
the Lugos, Delia Lugo has grown very fond 
of Maria and her family. She said she will 
miss them and that she is not looking for- 
ward to Tuesday. 


"I'm terrible at saying goodby," she said. 
“I enjoy meeting friends at the airport but I 
hate seeing them off." 
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A CONGRESSIONAL SALUTE TO 
JOHN N. BERGER 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. John Norman Berger. Mr. 
Berger recently retired from his position as ex- 
ecutive director of the Family Guidance 
Center in Reading, PA. After 20 years of dedi- 
cated public service, Mr. Berger will be hon- 
ored with a testimonial dinner on December 3, 
1987. 


John Berger has strived to help his fellow 
citizens throughout his life. He grew up in Wis- 
consin and studied at North Central College 
and the Evangelical Theological Seminary in 
Naperville, IL. He worked summers at various 
State hospitals where he first became inter- 
ested in social work and decided to pursue a 
career as a hospital chaplain. After working at 
several State hospitals in Illinois, Mr. Berger 
enrolled at Boston University and received a 
master of science degree in social service in 
1957. 


After graduation, Mr. Berger returned to Illi- 
nois and focused his efforts on social work 
and comprehensive approaches to working 
with families. He later worked in Texas and 
lowa and came to Reading, PA in 1967 as the 
first director of the fledgling Family Guidance 
Center. Under his leadership, the Family Guid- 
ance Center grew and flourished. A number of 
innovative programs were developed during 
Mr. Berger’s tenure. These included the Com- 
munity Action Training School [CATS], a pro- 
gram oriented toward providing minority youth 
with the tools to improve their own communi- 
ty. Other programs such as inpatient and out- 
patient psychiatric care, a suicide prevention 
hotline, residential homes programs, employ- 
ment assistance, and behavior modification 
teams were also developed and managed 
under Mr. Berger's leadership. Through his 
fine work, the Family Guidance Center was 
able to offer the effectiveness and flexibility of 
services needed in our changing society. 

John Berger's outstanding achievements 
are well-known in our area. He has also been 
honored by the National Association of Social 
Workers as Social Worker of the Year in 1981 
and has served as president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Mental Health/Mental Retardation Service 
Providers Association. His future plans include 
a move to California and spending more time 
with his wife, Buzz, and their four children. Al- 
though he will be leaving the Reading area, 
John N. Berger's commitment to public serv- 
ice will be sorely missed and his many contri- 
butions to our community will be fondly re- 
membered. | know that all of my colleagues 
will join me in honoring Mr. John Berger and 
in wishing him and his family continued suc- 
cess and good fortune in the years to come. 
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WRIGHT: A POWERFUL FRIEND 


HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, on July 15, 
1987, | offered an amendent to the Treasury/ 
Postal Service appropriations bill. My amend- 
ment would have prohibited the Treasury De- 
partment from issuing a check pursuant to an 
$11,800,000 grant by the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration for the stockyards, an 
economic development project in Fort Worth, 
TX. 

What most people didn't realize was that 
this grant was given to Fort Worth because 
м WRIGHT told the Economic Development 
Administration to. In order to understand the 
situation better, | urge my colleagues to read 
the William Murchison editorial which ap- 
peared in the Dallas Morning News and then 
ask themselves how they can tolerate this 
kind of behavior. 

WRIGHT: A POWERFUL FRIEND 

Congressman Newt Gingrich of Georgia 
the other day put a painfully explicit ques- 
tion to his colleagues. 

Gingrich wanted to know how in the 
name of Alexander Hamilton Congress 
could so much as think about voting $11.8 
million for a certain economic development 
project down in Texas. 

Gingrich detailed what was wrong with 
the project: 

“Unlike almost all Economic Development 

Administration projects, it does not have 
any matching requirements, so it is just a 
taxpayer's writing out a check for $11.8 mil- 
lion. 
„It specifically would help a handful of 
people in a very narrow area. . . (who need 
not) submit anything for any competitive 
bid or put up any money. 

“Finally, the county to which this would 
go is exceeded by 900 other counties in the 
unemployment level. The administration 
would prefer not to spend the money. The 
assistant secretary in charge of economic 
development has said publicly, and at con- 
siderable risk, that he would prefer not to 
spend the money.” 

Gingrich's colleagues stuck their fingers 
in their ears and voted, heck, yes, to spend 
the money—in Fort Worth, Texas, home of 
the exalted speaker of the U.S. House, 
James C. Wright. 

Theirs was not to reason why, theirs was 
to pony up on demand. His Exaltedness 
wanted the money for the Fort Worth 
Stockyards, a 150-acre historic district 
under development by private business in- 
terests. Whips cracked on the House floor. 
Head ‘em up, move em, out. Mooooo, 
тооооо, went the political herd. 


The stockyards appropriation vote gives 
off exactly the kind of aroma you would 
expect. Put on high boots when you ap- 
proach. 


I feel entitled as a taxpayer to ask what 
the developers are going to do with the 
money I am sending them—feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, arm the contras? That 
would be nice; however, as it happens, the 
developers plan to build a 10,000-seat am- 
phitheater, including 70 private skyboxes. 
The amphitheater will be used for country 
and western acts. The people who come to 
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these acts will spend a lot of money—or so 
the developers hope, because money-making 
is what the project is all about. 

You ask what that’s got to do with you 
and me, and I reply: Nothing, except the 
money is coming from us. 

You ask what the developers have got 
that we haven't got—besides our money— 
and I reply: the support of the speaker of 
the House. It is а very considerable advan- 
tage. 

The speaker of the House likes to posture 
as Scrooge McWright—archenemy of defi- 
cits and federal borrowing. The speaker, 
who is a Democrat, gets downright sonorous 
and baritone when the deficits can be 
blamed on Ronald Reagan, who is а Repub- 
lican. 

McWright, nonetheless, has a soft place in 
his heart for friends. One of the stockyard 
developers, George А. Mallick, Jr. is de- 
scribed by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram as 
“a longtime friend and business partner" of 
the speaker's. Shoot, the stockyards are a 
Fort Worth project! Wright is arm-twisting 
in behalf of well-heeled constituents. 

Also in behalf of other people's well- 
heeled constituents. William К. Black, 
former deputy director of the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corp. and a Demo- 
crat, protests that Wright intervened time 
and time again in behalf of a Democratic 
real estate developer accused of financial 
mismanagement. 


Federal officials had removed Thomas 
Gaubert from management of Independent 
American Savings Association in Irving. 
Gaubert, who helped raise $9 million for 
Congressman 'Tony Coelho's Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee and 
has given political money to Wright, sought 
help from the speaker. Wright badgered 
Edwin Gray, chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, until Gray agreed to ap- 
point an independent counsel. 

As federal regulators closed in on two 
other beleaguered Texas financiers, Don 
Dixon and Craig Hall of Dallas, Wright 
again rose to the occasion. More calls to 
Gray; more pleas for delay. 

Wright, according to Gray, said unless 
Hall got relief from federal suits for collec- 
tion of overdue loans, there would be no 
House vote on а bill bailing out sick savings 
and loan institutions. Gray, though morti- 
fied, worked out a compromise. 


What a wonderful thing it must be to 
know Jim Wright. No telling what he'll do 
for you if he likes you. On the other hand, 
the overwhelming majority of Americans 
don't know Jim Wright—not have they do- 
nated money to his political campaigns. 
That would seem to put them at some disad- 
vantage. 

None of Wright's assorted acts of favorit- 
ism looks actually illegal. The moral odor is 
something else again. Congressmen are sup- 
posed to represent their constituents and 
backers. But the nation's collective expense? 
I think not. 

Warren Brookes, economics wizard for the 
Detroit News, suggests that Wright's efforts 
to bottle up the bail-out bill could result in 
an eventual “$30 to $40 billion holocaust of 
bail-out costs to taxpayers.” 

A ghastly thought just crossed my mind. I 
hate even to utter it, but—I am starting to 
miss Tip O'Neill. 
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TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS OF THE 
5 CO. AND CALORIC 
RP. 


HON. ROBIN TALLON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. TALLON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
respectfully pay tribute to the officials of the 
Raytheon Co. and Caloric Corp. who recently 
announced the construction of a $40 million 
plant in the new Florence Industrial Park. The 
Caloric plant will create a minimum of 300 
new manufacturing jobs with an annual payroll 
of $8 million for the Florence area and will 
bring almost 200 new nonmanufacturing jobs 
and $1.5 million in additional retail sales for 
area businesses, 

This project is a good example of the team- 
work exhibited by business and government 
Officials within the State of South Carolina and 
the Sixth Congressional District. 

The Florence County Economic Develop- 
ment Commission worked diligently with the 
Caloric Corp. for 6 months prior to the an- 
nouncement and received outstanding support 
from the Florence County Council, Florence 
County Progress, the city of Florence, and the 
State legislative delegation. The South Caroli- 
na State Development Board played a major 
role in bringing this company to South Caroli- 
na and ! would like to commend our Gover- 
nor, Carroll A. Campbell, and his staff for their 
assistance. The commitment and interest 
demonstrated by the officials of the Raytheon 
Co. and Caloric Corp. is an exciting develop- 
ment for the Pee Dee region of my State. 

І would again like to express my sincere ap- 
preciation to Mr. Thomas L. Phillips, chairman 
and chief executive, Raytheon Co., and David 
E. Dolak, president of the Caloric Corp. The 
Caloric Corp. will undoubtedly be a good cor- 
porate citizen and is a welcome addition to 
Florence County and the State of South Caro- 
lina. 

Raytheon Co. is a $7.3 billion company 
active in electronics, aviation, appliances, 
energy services, construction equipment, and 
publishing. More than on-half of their total 
sales is for U.S. Government end use, and ap- 
proximately 17 percent of the total is to cus- 
tomers outside the United States. 

The company employs 75,300 men and 
women worldwide in its diversified, technolo- 
gy-based businesses. Fortune magazine 
ranked Raytheon 48th in sales and the com- 
pany ranks 7th among prime contractors to 
the Department of Defense. 

Headquartered in Lexington, MA, the com- 
pany has 5 business areas, composed of 9 di- 
visions and 12 major operating subsidiaries 
with more than 80 plants and laboratories in 
26 States. Major overseas subsidiaries and af- 
filiates are located in Canada, the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands, West Germany, 
Switzerland, and Japan. 

The roots of the Caloric Corp. were planted 
in Philadelphia in 1889 with the founding of 
the Klein Stove Co. This venture, initially de- 
voted to the fabrication of wood and coal 
burning stoves, established the base for what 
has today become one of the leading major 
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appliance design, manufacturing, and market- 
ing operations in the Nation. 

Near the turn of the century, the company 
began to specialize in gas burning ranges, and 
in 1903, Caloric—an ancient word for heat— 
was first used by the company. During World 
War |, Caloric acquired the old Topton Found- 
ty & Machine Co. In the years that followed, 
Caloric operated out of three separate Penn- 
sylvania locations. In 1941, all operations 
were centralized at the original foundry site in 
Topton, the present headquarters. 

Caloric developed rapidly in the years fol- 
lowing World War 11, establishing itself as the 
leading gas range manufacturing company in 
the Northeastern United States. It wasn't until 
1966, when Raytheon Co. acquired Caloric 
that the company diversified its product line 
and became a national marketer of major 
kitchen appliances. In 1973, Caloric intro- 
duced its first electric range line. In 1978, Ca- 
loric acquired the Glenwood Range Co., one 
of America's oldest stove manufacturers; and 
in 1981, Modern Maid Co., which traced its 
heritage to 1904. 

Today, Caloric Corp. has two major manu- 
facturing facilities. A 500,000 square foot plant 
at its headquarters in Topton, PA, and a 
500,000-square-foot plant in Delaware, OH. 
The Florence facility, when completed in 
1989, will give the company a third 500,000 
square foot plant, which will manufacture gas 
and electric ranges and ovens. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been said that progress 
is never an accident, but rather it is a necessi- 
ty—it is a part of nature. 

This partnership between the Raytheon 
Corp., our city, county, and State officials rep- 
resents a victory for the people of Florence 
and South Carolina. 

Again, on behalf of all our citizens, | would 
like to thank Curt Hoglan of the Florence Eco- 
nomic Development Commission and the 
many individuals who worked unselfishly and 
tirelessly to demonstrate to Raytheon and Ca- 
loric officials our receptiveness to having new 
people with new ideas join us in our efforts to 
make Florence County and the Pee Dee an 
even greater place to live. 


GROUND WATER RESEARCH 
HON. ARLAN STANGELAND 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. STANGELAND. Mr. Speaker, today, Mr. 
FOLEY introduced H.R. 3676, comprehensive 
ground water research and protection bill. This 
legislation, which | strongly support, embodies 
a compromise among the five committees that 
received referrals of H.R. 791, a ground water 
research bill, earlier this year. Today's con- 
sensus bill combines and coordinates major 
elements of each version of H.R. 791 reported 
by the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs; Energy and Commerce; Public Works 
and Transportation; Science, Space, and 
Technology; and Agriculture. 

The bill contains four major components to 
improve Federal, State, and local ground 
water protection efforts. The first is assess- 
ment and mapping of the resource itself. The 
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second is research, development, and demon- 
stration of cleanup technologies. The third is 
information gathering, information dissemina- 
tion, and technology transfer. The fourth is im- 
proved consistency and coordination among 
existing and future ground water activities. 

Title |, the Geological Survey Water Re- 
sources Organic Act, authorizes a number of 
USGS ground water activities. This portion of 
the substitute is based on sections in H.R. 
791, as reported by the Interior Committee. 

Title Il, the National Ground Water Re- 
search Act of 1987, may be the heart of the 
bill. Our substitute combines aspects of the 
USGS research bill—H.R. 791—and the EPA 
research and demonstration bill—H.R. 2253. 
The substitute also reflects subsequent 
changes to the USGS and EPA bills made by 
Science, Space, and Technology; Energy and 
Commerce; Public Works and Transportation; 
and Agriculture. 

Section 202 contains congressional findings 
that are the guiding principles of our substi- 
tute. Because ground water is a unique re- 
source requiring different approaches to the 
control, prevention, and cleanup of contamina- 
tion, we have adopted a "phased approach" 
emphasizing education, research, demonstra- 
tion, technical assistance, and prevention. 
While providing for an increase in the Federal 
role in ground water research and protection, 
we have also recognized that State and local 
governments must retain primary responsibility 
for managing the resource. In addition, we im- 
proved upon provisions to foster the consist- 
ency and coordination among Federal pro- 
grams. 

Title Ill, the Agricultural Ground Water Man- 
agement Act of 1987, includes provisions from 
my bill, H.R. 3069. In September, the bill was 
not only introduced in the Senate but also in- 
cluded in the three House ground water bills 
reported by Public Works, Energy and Com- 
merce, and Agriculture. 

Н.Н. 3069, now part of title Ill, establishes 
an agricultural nitrogen best management 
practices task force. Through increased edu- 
cation, public information, and the adoption of 
agricultural best management practices, this 
Nation can prevent many of its ground water 
and surface water quality problems right from 
the start. Scientists, appropriate Federal, 
State, and local officials—all of these groups 
will play a key role. Title Ill brings these play- 
ers together to get the ball rolling and to em- 
phasize the importance of agricultural nitrogen 
in ground and surface water quality protection. 

Title IV addresses the growing, national 
problem of radium contamination in ground 
water. The bill authorizes EPA to provide fi- 
nancial and technical assistance to small 
communities with contamination problems. 

Mr. Speaker, this bipartisan bill is not—and 
should not be—controversial. It reflects a 
broad consensus of views among committees, 
agencies, interest groups, and private citizens. 
Its funding levels are responsive to ground 
water needs yet responsible in these times of 
budgetary constraints. Today's substitute bill 
is a comprehensive, worthy approach to 
ground water quality and quantity problems. | 
urge each Member to support this delicately 
balanced compromise when we bring it to the 
floor in the near future. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE 
HOWARD J. THECKSTON, SR. 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues a truly 
remarkable public servant whose death re- 
cently ended 53 years of public service. 

In 1985, the Common Council and the 
mayor of the city of Gloucester passed a res- 
olution honoring one of its most prominent 
citizens. | am including below with great pride 
that resolution which eloquently describes the 
life of Howard Theckston, Sr.: 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Mayor and the 
Common Council of the City of Gloucester, 
County of Camden and the State of New 
Jersey, That the said Mayor and Common 
Council wish to commemorate the public 
service rendered to the citizens of Glouces- 
ter City by Howard J. Theckston, Sr. 

Howard's public life started in 1932 and 
continued until this year of 1985. 

Howard was elected to City Council for 
the first time in 1941. In 1942 he was the 
Democrat candidate for the New Jersey 
General Assembly. Elected to the Camden 
County Board of Chosen Freeholders in 
1943 and served as the Director of said 
board in 1945 and 1946. Was elected to City 
Council in 1949 serving continuously until 
1961 at which time he was ordered to resign 
by the New Jersey State Supreme Court, as 
he was serving as the Clerk of the Camden 
County District Court. Howard held this po- 
sition from 1958 until his retirement in 
1978. 

He is a Charter member of the Gloucester 
City Lions Club, a member of the Camden 
County Chamber of Commerce, a member 
of Council #10 of the New Jersey Civil 
Service Association, Vice President of the 
New Jersey Federation of Senior Citizens, a 
member of the Gloucester City Senior Citi- 
zens Association, the first Chairman of the 
Gloucester City Housing Authority, and was 
primarily responsible for obtaining a Feder- 
al Grant of more than Six Million Dollars 
for the construction of the Gloucester City 
Senior Citizen Complex. An honorary 
member of the Gloucester City Employees 
Union, of which he is most proud, having 
been a part of the original organization. 
Howard was instrumental in getting the 
Pension System for city employees institut- 
ed, as well as Civil Service Status for them. 

Howard and his wife Caroline along with 
their four children have operated several 
businesses in Gloucester City. 

He always said, “The Honors are not 
mine,” they were bestowed upon me by the 
great people of Gloucester City and through 
the Grace of God I have received many 
blessings and opportunities. During the 
years of service, Howard demonstrated an 
outstanding devotion to Gloucester City. 

Be it further resolved, That the Mayor and 
Common Council wish to commemorate the 
said public service of Howard J. Theckston, 
Sr. by having this resolution entered in the 
minutes of the proceedings of the Govern- 
ing Body of Gloucester City; and BE IT 
FURTHER RESOLVED that a Certified 
Copy of this Resolution be forwarded to 
Howard J. Theckston, Senior. 


November 30, 1987 
TRIBUTE TO FRANK C. KOLLER 


HON. GUS YATRON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. YATRON. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to Mr. Frank C. Koller, of Kenhorst, 
PA, who celebrated his 100th birthday on No- 
vember 19, 1987. | am honored to add my 
good wishes on this important and joyous oc- 
casion. 

A well-known and respected gentleman, Mr. 
Koller has been a dedicated member of the 
community, having served on the Kenhorst 
Borough Council for many years. He has been 
involved in numerous other community func- 
tions as well, providing a role model for which 
all citizens might seek to emulate. In addition 
to his devotion to public service, Frank Koller 
has been equally committed to his home life. 
He and his wife Mary, 95 years old, currently 
enjoy the designation of oldest living couple in 
the Borough of Kenhorst. This, too, is a mile- 
stone which few are fortunate to reach. ^ 

Mr. Speaker, | know that my colleagues will 
want to join me in offering sincere congratula- 
tions to Mr. Koller in honor of his special day 
along with sincere best wishes for every hap- 
piness in the future. 


IN OPPOSITION TO THE OLDER 
AMERICANS ACT 


HON. TOM DeLAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. DELAY. Mr. Speaker, | rise in opposition 
to the conference report on H.R. 1451, the 
Older Americans Act. Let me say immediately 
that | am not opposed to the intent of the leg- 
islation. On the contrary, | believe that the 
Older Americans Act has excellent intentions. 

The Older Americans Act reauthorizes many 
vital programs designed to benefit our Na- 
tion's elderly. These programs include sup- 
portive services and senior centers; communi- 
ty service employment; USDA surplus com- 
modities; home-delivery nutrition services; 
and, research and training. 

This legislation establishes various new en- 
titlement programs: In-home services to the 
elderly; State grant assistance to meet the 
special needs of the elderly; health education; 
outreach to food stamp, SSI, and Medicaid re- 
cipients; and, prevention of elderly abuse. 

The Older Americans Act authorizes a $1.5 
billion funding level in fiscal year 1988 and an 
automatic 5 percent increase for all major pro- 
grams through fiscal year 1991. 

Although the Older Americans Act intends 
to benefit the elderly, certainly a worthy goal, | 
oppose this legislation. In my opinion, it is fis- 
cally irresponsible for Congress to create new 
programs in this time of massive budget defi- 
cits. It is even more irresponsible to include 
an automatic 5 percent increase every fiscal 
year. We cannot have it both ways; either we 
cut back on irresponsible spending or face up 
to the detrimental consequences of a trillion 
dollar debt. These consequences affect each 
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and every one of us in a negative manner. But 
perhaps the hardest hit are those Americans 
who must get by on a fixed income: the elder- 
ly. 
It is deceiving to advocate the benefits of 
an inflated spending bill and exclaim the many 
ways it will benefit the elderly. Indeed, the vi- 
cious circle of big spending will only hurt the 
elderly. Our out-of-control spending problem 
forces more and more Americans to become 
dependent on the very programs the Older 
Americans Act funds. 

It is easy to vote "yes" to big spending. But 
let's remember whose tax dollars are being 
spent and who is ultimately paying: the elder- 
ly. | voted no on the Older Americans Act be- 
cause | do care about the fate of our Nation's 
senior citizens. 


“THE STROLLER” TAKES HIS 
LAST WALK 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, later this month 
one of the most colorful figures in the history 
of the Alle-Kiski Valley in southwest Pennsyl- 
vania will write “30” to a 40-year career in the 
newspaper business. 

Frank Anderson, associate editor and col- 
umnist for the Valley News Dispatch in Taren- 
tum, will be retiring. | know | speak for thou- 
sands of his readers when | say he will be 
missed, 

It was through his column, “The Stroller,” 
probably the most popular piece on the 
paper's editorial page, that Frank meandered 
up and down the valley, picking up tidbits of 
information he passed onto the public. If you 
were looking for information on a church 
social, a lost pet, a class reunion, and so 
forth, chances are you could find it in “The 
Stroller.” 

And, when he takes his last walk through 
the area he has known all his life, “Тһе Stroll- 
er" won't be alone. He'll be accompanied by 
some of the characters he has created over 
the years and made into household names: 
“TV Tony," "Fat Frank," “The Old Geezer,” 
to name a few. 

Through them, Frank commented on sports, 
politics, the state of the Nation, the stock 
market, the weather, the institution of mar- 
riage, the local traffic problem, and a host of 
other topics. You might chuckle or disagree 
with some of the observations—but you read 
them. 

Frank Anderson, a graduate of Penn State 
University, began his career in journalism after 
a 3-year stint with the Navy in World War Il. 
He joined the sports staff of the New Kensing- 
ton Daily Dispatch and was its sports editor in 
1957 when he left to become the editor of the 
Valley Daily News. When the Dispatch was 
purchased by the News, Frank became the 
managing editor of the Valley News Dispatch 
and later, of course, its associate editor. 

But, Frank has never been an ivory tower 
editor, content to watch the passing scene 
from a desk in the office. He knew and loved 
his community and its people. He was part of 
the community and active in its affairs. 
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In addition to promoting civic projects 
through his writings, Frank is a major support- 
er of the New Kensington Salvation Army Ad- 
visory Board; he chaired the Allegheny Valley 
Employ the Handicapped Committee and 
served as a member of the Westmoreland 
County Redevelopment Authority. 

Mr. Speaker, as the elected representative 
from the Alle-Kiski Valley to the Congress of 
the United States, | am privileged to offer on 
behalf of all his admirers our appreciation for 
the years of reading enjoyment Frank has 
given us and our heartfelt wishes for a long 
and healthy retirement to him and his gracious 
wife, Marge. 


A TRIBUTE TO ROSE AND FRED 
MADDOX 


HON. TONY COELHO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 30, 1987 


Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
highlight the achievements of Rose and Fred 
Maddox. On December 5, in Modesto, CA, 
this brother and sister team will be honored 
for their 50 years in the country music field. 

The career of the Maddox Brothers and 
Rose began in 1937 as they played the small 
towns of central California. Even in these 
early years, it was evident that this group was 
more than another band. Rather, they were 
the first country music show. 

In 1939, the Maddox family got their big 
break as they won a hillbilly band contest in 
Sacramento, CA. Soon, they were performing 
as many as seven shows a week, selling 
records by the millions and doing a syndicated 
radio show which made them а well known 
commodity from Oregon to Oklahoma. But 
they did not reach the peak of their career 
until 1948 when they played in the Grand Ole 
Opry of Nashville, TN. It was then that the 
Maddox family established itself as true coun- 
try music stars. 

Fred and Rose Maddox are to be congratu- 
lated on their accomplishments in the music 
industry. Awards, wide-spread acclaim, and a 
50-year career are something we can all 
admire and envy. 


SENATE COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Title IV of Senate Resolution 4, 
agreed to by the Senate on February 
4, 1977, calls for establishment of a 
system for a computerized schedule of 
all meetings and hearings of Senate 
committees, subcommittees, joint com- 
mittees, and committees of conference. 
This title requires all such committees 
to notify the Office of the Senate 
Daily Digest—designated by the Rules 
Committee—of the time, place, and 
purpose of the meetings, when sched- 
uled, and any cancellations or changes 
in the meetings as they occur. 

As an additional procedure along 
with the computerization of this infor- 
mation, the Office of the Senate Daily 
Digest will prepare this information 
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for printing in the Extensions of Re- 
marks section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on Monday and Wednesday of 
each week. 

Any changes in committee schedul- 
ing will be indicated by placement of 
an asterisk to the left of the name of 
the unit conducting such meetings. 

Meetings scheduled for Tuesday, De- 
cember 1, 1987, may be found in the 
Daily Digest of today's RECORD. 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


DECEMBER 2 


9:00 a.m. 
Rules and Administration 
To hold hearings on proposals to amend 
the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. 
Res. 274, S. Res. 276, S. Res. 277, and 
S. Res. 309). 
SR-301 


Select on Indian Affairs 

To hold hearings on S. Con, Res. 76, to 
acknowledge the contribution of the 
Iroquois Confederacy of Nations to 
the development of the United States 
Constitution and to reaffirm the con- 
tinuing government-to-government re- 
lationship between Indian tribes and 
the United States established in the 

Constitution. 
SR-485 


9:30 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 


calendar business. 
SD-366 
Small Business 
Innovation, Technology and Productivity 
Subcommittee 


To hold hearings to review problems 
confronting small manufacturing 
firms in automating their facilities. 


SR-428A 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings to review the current 
state of Federal research and develop- 
ment programs. 
SD-628 


10:00 a.m, 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To continue hearings on S. 1886, to mod- 
ernize and reform the regulation of fi- 
nancial services, and S. 1891, to estab- 
lish a Financial Services Oversight 

Commission. 
SD-538 


Labor and Human Resources 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-430 


Conferees 
On Н.В. 1777, to authorize funds for 
fiscal year 1988 for the Department of 
State, the United States Information 
Agency, the Voice of America, and the 
Board for International Broadcasting. 
S-116, Capitol 
2:30 p.m. 
* Environment and Public Works 
Environmental Protection Subcommittee 
To hold hearings to review the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency's proposed 
post-1987 ozone and carbon monoxide 


policy. 
SD-406 

Conferees 
On H.R. 2310, to authorize funds for the 
Airport Improvements Program and 
the National Airspace System Plan of 
the Federal Aviation Administration 
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to ensure the safety and efficient oper- 

ation of the national aviation system. 
EF-100, Capitol 

3:00 p.m. 
* Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
Business meeting, to consider S, 1519 
and H.R. 390, bills to provide for the 
awarding of gold medals to certain in- 
dividuals for their humanitarian con- 
tributions, H.R. 2631, to authorize 
funds for fiscal year 1988 and 1989 for 
the United States Mint, proposed leg- 
islation to provide for more detailed 
and uniform disclosure by credit card 
issuers with respect to information on 
interest rates and other fees, and the 
nominations of Alfred A. Dellibovi, of 
New York, to be Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administrator, and Cynthia 
J. G. Baker, of Colorado, to be Super- 
intendent of the Mint of the United 
States at Denver. 

SD-538 


DECEMBER 3 


9:00 a.m. 
Energy and Natural Resources 
Water and Power Subcommittee 
To hold joint hearings with the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs on S. 
1415, to facilitate and implement the 
settlement of Colorado Ute Indian re- 
served water rights claims in south- 
west Colorado. 
SD-562 
Select on Indian Affairs 
To hold joint hearings with the Commit- 
tee on Energy and Natural Resources’ 
Subcommittee on Water and Power on 
S. 1415, to facilitate and implement 
the settlement of Colorado Ute Indian 
reserved water rights claims in south- 
west Colorado. 
SD-562 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To hold hearings on S. 473, to establish 
guidelines for Federal standards of li- 
ability for general aviation accidents. 
SD-253 
Environment and Public Works 
Hazardous Wastes and Toxic Substances 
Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of subtitle D of the Re- 
source Conservation and Recovery Act 
in regard to municipal solid waste. 
SD-406 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold oversight hearings on the imple- 
mentation of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act, and to review the ac- 
tivities of the President's AIDS Com- 


mission. 
SD-342 
Judiciary 
Patents, Copyrights and Trademarks Sub- 
committee 
To hold hearings on S. 1619, Visual Art- 
ists Rights Act. 
SD-226 


Joint Economic 
Education and Health Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on the competitive- 
ness and quality of the American 
workforce. 
2359 Rayburn Building 
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10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1886, to mod- 
ernize and reform the regulation of fi- 
nancial services, and 5. 1891, to estab- 
lish a Financial Services Oversight 
Commission. 


SD-538 
Conferees 

On H.R. 1777, to authorize funds for fiscal 
year 1988 for the Department of State, 
the United States Information 
Agency, the Voice of America, and the 

Board for International Broadcasting. 
S-126, Capitol 

2:00 p.m 


Judiciary 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-226 


DECEMBER 4 
9:30 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
To hold hearings on the employment/ 
F statistics for Novem- 
т. 
SD-628 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
To hold hearings on the nominations of 
Kathleen C. Bailey, of California, to 
be an Assistant Director of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, and William Schneider, Jr., of 
New York, to be a Member of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee of the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. 
SD-419 


DECEMBER 8 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To resume hearings on S. 1886, to mod- 
ernize and reform the regulation of fi- 
nancial services, and S. 1891, to estab- 
lish a Financial Services Oversight 


Commission. 
SD-538 
Finance 


Business meeting, to mark up H.R. 1207, 
to ban the reimportation of drugs pro- 
duced in the United States, to place re- 
strictions on the distribution of drug 
samples, and to ban certain resale of 
drugs by hospitals and other health 
care entities. 

SD-215 


DECEMBER 9 
10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 
To continue hearings on S. 1886, to mod- 
ernize and reform the regulation of fi- 
nancíal services, and S. 1891, to estab- 
lish a Financial Services Oversight 
Commission. 
SD-538 
Governmental Affairs 
To hold hearings on the elevation of the 
Veterans Administration to cabinet 
status. 
SD-342 


DECEMBER 10 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To hold oversight hearings of the modi- 
fied final judgement regarding AT&T 
divestiture. 
SR-253 
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10:00 a.m. 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs 

To continue hearings on S. 1886, to mod- 
ernize and reform the regulation of fi- 
nancial services, and 5. 1891, to estab- 
lish a Financial Services Oversight 

Commission. 
SD-538 


DECEMBER 11 
9:00 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Communications Subcommittee 
To continue oversight hearings of modi- 
fied final judgement regarding AT&T 
divestiture. 
SR-253 


9:30 a.m. 
Joint Economic 
To resume hearings to review the cur- 
rent state of Federal research and de- 
velopment programs. 
SD-628 
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DECEMBER 14 


To hold hearings on the nomination of 
Anthony M. Kennedy, of California, to 
be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Room to be announced 


DECEMBER 15 


To continue hearings on the nomination 
of Anthony M. Kennedy, of California, 
to be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Room to be announced 


DECEMBER 16 


To continue hearings on the nomination 
of Anthony M. Kennedy, of California, 
to be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Room to be announced 
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DECEMBER 1 
10:00 a.m. 
Foreign Relations 
Business meeting, to consider pending 
calendar business. 
SD-419 


DECEMBER 3 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Tran Hortation 
Aviation Subcommittee 
To resume hearings on S. 1600, to ereate 
an independent Federal Aviation Ad- 


ministration. 
SR-253 
DECEMBER 8 
9:30 a.m. 
Commerce, Science, and Transportation 
Aviation Subcommittee 


To resume hearings on S. 1600, to create 
an independent Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. 

SR-253 
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December 1, 1987 


HOUSE ОЕ REPRESENTATIVES-— Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


The House met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore [Mr. FOLEY]. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Speaker: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 25, 1987. 

I hereby designate the Honorable THOMAS 
S. Folxx to act as Speaker pro tempore on 
Tuesday, December 1, 1987. 

JIM WRIGHT, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. James David 
Ford, D.D. offered the following 
prayer: 


May we, O God, be earnest in our 
desire for truth and we pray for the 
diligence with which to seek it. Admit- 
ting our own limitations may we real- 
ize that every day is a time given for 
our greater understanding of the 
truths that we need for better and 
fuller lives and every moment is a time 
for growth and wisdom. For the en- 
thusiasm and the desire to know those 
truths that make us whole, we offer 
this word of prayer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair has examined the Journal of 
the last day's proceedings and an- 
nounces to the House his approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant to clause 1, rule I, the 
Journal stands approved. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
the day for the call of the Private Cal- 
endar. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


CHUN WEI WONG, ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill CH.R. 2108) 
for the relief of Chun Wei Wong, Bic 
Ya Ma Wong, Wing Sing Wong, Wing 
Yum Wong, and Man Yee Wong. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


EMILIE SANTOS 


The Clerk called the Senate bill (S. 
393) for the relief of Emilie Santos. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate bil be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


SAMUEL O. JOHNSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2358) 
for the relief of Samuel O. Johnson. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


THOMAS WILSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 439) 
for the relief of Thomas Wilson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 439 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. REIMBURSEMENT FOR MEDICAL EX- 
PENSES. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $1,269.40 to 
Thomas Wilson of Jacksonville, Florida, to 
reimburse him for medical expenses in- 
curred for his son before October 1, 1976. 
Thomas Wilson, as a former railroad em- 
ployee, was ineligible before October 1, 
1976, for medical insurance under section 
505013) of the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1973 because his employment 
was not covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

SEC. 2. LIMITATION ON ATTORNEY'S FEES. 

No amount in excess of 10 percent of the 
sum appropriated by section 1 shall be paid 
to or received by any agent or attorney in 
consideration for services rendered in con- 
nection with the payment authorized in sec- 
tion 1. Any violation of this section shall be 
а misdemeanor and any person convicted 
thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS NELSON FLANAGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1133) 
for the relief of Thomas Nelson Flana- 
gan. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Н.К. 1133 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. GRANT OF JURISDICTION TO UNITED 
STATES CLAIMS COURT TO CONSIDER 
CLAIM AGAINST THE UNITED STATES; 
LIMITATION. 

Notwithstanding section 2501 of title 28, 
United States Code, or laches, the United 
States Claims Court shall have jurisdiction 
to hear, determine, and render judgment on 
any claim filed by, or on behalf of, Thomas 
Nelson Flanagan (Social Security Number 
EXE) against the United States for 
lost wages, lost benefits, compensatory and 
consequential damages, and mental suffer- 
ing he sustained due to his wrongful dis- 
charge from the United States Naval Re- 
serve on January 5, 1943, if an action on 
such claim is instituted in such court in ac- 
cordance with otherwise applicable law 
during the one-year period beginning on the 
date of the enactment of the Act. 

SEC. 2. CONDUCT OF PROCEEDINGS. 

Proceedings for the determination of the 
claim described in section 1 of this Act, de- 
termination of damages, and review of any 
judgment of such claim shall be conducted 
in the same manner as if the United States 
Claims Court had jurisdiction under section 
1491(a) of title 28, United States Code. 

SEC. 3. NO INFERENCE OF LIABILITY OF UNITED 
STATES. 

This Act shall not be construed as an in- 
ference of liability on the part of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


RODNEY E. HOOVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1491) 
for the relief of Rodney E. Hoover. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ESTATE OF COMMODORE 
PERRY MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1671) 
for the relief of the estate of Commo- 
dore Perry Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 1671 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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SECTION 1. ELECTION DEEMED MADE ON TIMELY 
FILED RETURN. 

For purposes of paragraph (1) of section 
2032A(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1986 (relating to valuation of certain farm, 
etc., real property), the election under sec- 
tion 2032A with respect to the estate of 
Commodore Perry Miller of Findlay, Ohio, 
shall be deemed to have been made before 
the end of the period of time prescribed by 
such Code, as in effect on the date of the 
death of Commodore Perry Miller (Febru- 
ary 10, 1979), for making such an election. 
SEC. 2. PERIOD OF LIMITATION WAIVED. 

Notwithstanding section 6511(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1986 (relating to 
period of limitation on filing claim), a claim 
for credit or refund of overpayment of the 
tax imposed by section 2001 of such Code 
which arises by reason of section 1 of this 
Act may be filed by Rex M. Miller and 
Keith F. Miller, the co-executors of the 
estate of Commodore Perry Miller, within 
the 1-уеаг period beginning on the date of 
the enactment of this Act. Sections 6511(b) 
and 6514 of such Code shall not apply to 
any overpayment of tax with respect to 
which a claim for credit or refund is filed 
under this Act. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ELIZABETH PALANSKY SURAK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1672) 
for the relief of Elizabeth Palansky 
Surak. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


CATHLEEN S. O'REGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2684) 
for the relief of Cathleen S. O'Regan. 

Mr. SENSENBRENNER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


FLEURETTE SEIDMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2802) 
for the relief of Fleurette Seidman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2802 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SATISFACTION OF CLAIM. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
— appropriated, to Fleurette Seidman 

XXX-XX-XXXX D the 
sam of $8070.45. Such sum represents the 
losses and expenses incurred by Fleurette 
Seidman arising out of her— 

(1) voluntary termination of Federal em- 
ployment in good faith reliance on errone- 
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ous information, received from a retirement 
counselor of the United States Customs 
Service, that she was then eligible for an an- 
nuity under section 8336(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, and 
(2) subsequent return to her former posi- 
tion of employment. 
SEC. 2. LIMITATION ON ATTORNEY'S AND AGENT'S 
FEES. 


Not more than 10 percent of the sum ap- 
propriated by section 1 shall be paid to or 
received by any agent or attorney for serv- 
ices rendered in connection with the claim 
described in such section. Any person who 
violates this section shall be fined not more 
than 81,000. 

With the 
amendment: 

On page 2, line 1, strike “$8,070.45” апа 
insert 88,043.57“. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


following committee 


JUNIOR ACHIEVEMENT OF 
SACRAMENTO, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2973) 
for the relief of Junior Achievement 
of Sacramento, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2973 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) for 
the purposes of chapter 21 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and title II of the 
Social Security Act, services performed after 
June 30, 1977, and before January 1, 1984, in 
the employ of Junior Achievement of Sacra- 
mento, Inc., shall not be treated as employ- 
ment. 

(b) For purposes of subsection (a), services 
shall be treated as performed after June 30, 
1977, to the extent that remuneration for 
such services is paid after such date. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This 
concludes the call of the Private Cal- 
endar. 


UNITED STATES MUST LEAD 
WAY FOR PEACEFUL INTER- 
VENTION IN HAITI 


(Mr. OWENS of New York asked 
and was given permission to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the military bandits and 
armed thugs have temporarily tri- 
umphed in Haiti. The vital and noble 
cause of democracy 90 miles from the 
shores of our Nation has suffered a 
grievous setback. The U.S. State De- 
partment is guilty of a monumental 
blunder. Our stupidity has betrayed 
the masses of Haiti. 

The State Department has been 
misled, deceived, and outwitted by a 
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group of sophomoric conspirators. 
This administration has acquiesced to 
а group of obvious antidemocratic ty- 
rants and allowed guns and bullets 
purchased with the United States tax- 
payers’ dollars to be used to gun down 
Haitian women, children, and patriots 
whose only offense was to gather at 
the polls to vote. Let me make a fer- 
vent appeal to all of the Members of 
this body to, at some point during the 
day, take out a moment to mourn for 
these unknown Haitian martyrs who 
died in an act of defiant affirmation of 
their desire for democracy. We, deci- 
sionmakers of the Congress, are in a 
position to guarantee that these brave 
souls have not been butchered in vain. 
The Congress of the United States 
has the power to help right these ter- 
rible wrongs. Let there be no more 
atrocities at the ballot boxes in Haiti. 
Join our demand that the Reagan ad- 
ministration provide forceful leader- 
ship in mounting a united peaceful 
intervention action by the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the 
United Nations. Decent people every- 
where must rally to support the 90 
percent of the Haitian people who 
voted for a democratic constitution 
and who are clearly demanding that 
there must be free elections. Mr. 
Speaker, our Nation is the primary ad- 
vocate, guardian, and defender of de- 
mocracy on this planet. We have a 
sacred duty to lead the way for imme- 
diate peaceful intervention in Haiti. 


CONGRESS NEEDS CLEAR PATH 
TO DEFICIT REDUCTION 


(Mr. CRAIG asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, President 
Reagan, leaders of the House and the 
other body of the U.S. Congress, you 
have labored hard in your budget sum- 
mitry; but you have not labored well. 

As a result, the U.S. economy and 
the world economy have responded, 
and they have responded in the head- 
lines of the morning press by saying, 
“Stocks dive as dollar hits new lows, 
Dow falls 76 points.” 

You have assured the American tax- 
payer once again, Mr. Speaker, that 
you will tax him; but you have pro- 
tected the right of the U.S. Congress 
to spend wildly and madly on all pro- 
grams that they choose to spend. 

There are some of the Members who 
serve in this Chamber who believe, as 
the American people believe, that the 
Congress must give us clear and defi- 
nite budget cuts, that the Congress 
must set this country and this Govern- 
ment on a course of deficit reduction 
that is clear and understandable for 
all the world to see. 

Do not try to pull the wool over our 
eyes with another tax-and-spend game 
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as we believe, and I think as the world 
believes, has been perpetrated by this 
budget summit. 

Give the Members a line-item veto. 
Give the Members a balanced-budget 
amendment. Give the Members some- 
thing to take home to the American 
taxpayer that says, “We understand 
that this Government and this Con- 
gress are on a clear track, a clear road 
to deficit reduction. 


PROGRESS BEING MADE ON 
DIVIDED SPOUSE CASES 


(Mr. HOYER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HOYER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I had the opportunity to join in wel- 
coming Yuri Balovienkov to the 
United States. Yuri is one of the divid- 
ed spouse cases that the Soviets have 
at long last resolved. The Balovlen- 
kovs had not seen one another since 
August 1982. 

Elena, his wife, is from Baltimore, 
MD. She and her two daughters, 
Katya and Masha, were overjoyed, to 
say the least, when they at long last 
saw their husband and father. For 
Masha, the youngest, this was the first 
time that she had seen her father. 
Yuri and Elena will be celebrating 
their ninth wedding anniversary on 
December 5. I am pleased to see that 
the ninth one they will be able to cele- 
brate together. 

Also, last week, we received word 
that two other divided spouse cases 
will be resolved. Leonid Sheiba and 
Alexei Zhitkov will soon be able to 
join their wives here in America. Now 
only seven divided spouse and blocked 
marriage cases remain. With the 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit less than a 
week away, I again encourage the So- 
viets to release the remaining prison- 
ers of love: Victor Faermark, Sergei 
Petrov, Pyatras Pakenas, Victor Novi- 
kov, Vladislav Kostin, Yevgeny Grigor- 
ishin, and Tatiana Alexandrovich. 

While we all are overjoyed at the re- 
unification of Yuri and Elena and his 
daughters yesterday, this is one small 
victory, and we must continue to press 
for the many victories that hopefully 
are to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I once again petition 
the General Secretary, as he takes 
flight to come to this country, to fill 
some of the seats on that plane with 
the names I have just read. 


IMPROVE EARNED INCOME TAX 
CREDIT FOR WORKING POOR 


(Mr. PETRI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. PETRI. Mr. Speaker, in central 
Wisconsin and all across the country 
there are people—good people—strug- 
gling to make ends meet. These people 
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are working honorably and hard, but 
they can’t manage to get above the 
poverty line. 

That’s why it’s time to improve the 
earned income tax credit to help 
America's working poor. 

We want to help our poorer citizens 
to get off and stay off welfare. The 
earned income tax credit helps them 
do that by supplementing earnings 
from low wage jobs. 

But unfortunately, for many people 
with large families, the existing credit 
isn't enough to make them better off 
than they would be on welfare. 

Welfare payments vary according to 
family size. So should the earned 
income tax credit. After all, we want 
to help large families get off and stay 
off welfare just as we want to help 
smaller families. 

Mr. Speaker, if we really want true 
welfare reform—reform that will be 
both effective and compassionate, we 
should include an improved earned 
income tax credit for the working 
poor, adjusted for family size. 


HAITI 


(Mr. WEISS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reagan administration has finally 
been forced to confront reality in 
Haiti. The wanton violence which dis- 
rupted the Presidential election on 
Sunday shocked the world, and finally 
prompted the administration to cut 
off military aid to the government of 
Lieutenant General Namphy. 

But that decision came too late for 
the 25 or more innocent people who 
were slaughtered while trying to par- 
ticipate in their so-called democratic 
system. 

For the past 2 months, the election 
campaign in Haiti has been disrupted 
by a wave of terror. Despite such vio- 
lence, the Haitian Electoral Council 
was repeatedly denied protection from 
the Namphy government. And the 
Reagan administration refused to 
criticize the Namphy government in 
the hope that the security forces 
would act to ensure democracy. 

It is now clear that Haitian military 
not only tolerated the atrocities com- 
mitted on Sunday, but actually partici- 
pated in them. 

The Haitian people are crying out 
for our help. Now that the administra- 
tion is finally listening it is high time 
for it to provide leadership and sup- 
port to the Haitian people in their 
struggle to restore democracy to Haiti. 


П 1215 


LIES AND THE TRUTH OF THE 
WALL 


(Mr. PORTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, for a 
fleeting moment about 10 days ago, I 
thought it might be productive to 
have Mikhail Gorbachev address us in 
a joint meeting. This weekend, howev- 
er, I visited Berlin for the first time 
and saw the wall, the embodiment of 
truth about Soviet repression, and last 
night, upon my return, I watched and 
listened to an accomplished liar. 

He started by saying he'd received 
many thousands of letters from Amer- 
icans. No doubt. We in the Congress 
and other Americans have sent many 
thousands, all protesting Soviet 
human rights violations. He neglected, 
however, to mention that or the fact 
that he has never bothered to reply to 
any of them. 

He then lied about Afghanistan, 
about Nicaragua, about the condition 
of his economy, which everyone knows 
is failing, and about his human rights 
record at home and abroad. He even 
had the audacity to suggest that the 
Berlin Wall, which the Soviets them- 
selves erected in 1961, could come 
down only when their puppet, East 
Germany, decided to do so. 

I had hoped to find a man of candor 
and some measure of sensitivity and 
integrity. What I heard and saw was a 
consummate propagandist, adroit at 
deception, and perpetuating the lies 
that, in the end, will stifle any real 
hope for improved United States- 
Soviet relations. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I regret ever 
having entertained the idea, even for a 
brief moment, of allowing Mr. Gorba- 
chev to speak in this hall of freedom. 
His performance last evening gave 
clear evidence that he continues to 
oppose the ideals which it embodies. 


CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING FORCE ТО 
PROTECT HAITIAN PEOPLE 


(Mr. FAUNTROY asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. FAUNTROY. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial and an article by A.M. Rosen- 
thal appearing on the editorial page of 
today’s New York Times presents an 
eloquent argument that supports the 
call which I have made as Chair of the 
Congressional Task Force on Haiti, for 
an international peacekeeping force, 
to protect the millions of Haitian 
people who want desperately to usher 
in a new era of democracy with free, 
open, and fair elections. 

As the world now knows, on Sunday, 
November 29, an as yet untold number 
of Haitian citizens waiting in line to 
vote for the first time in 30 years were 
brutally gunned down and savagely 
hacked to death by the Ton Ton Ma- 
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coutes and members of the Haitian 
Armed Forces. 

I think it is clear to all the American 
people, and indeed the world commu- 
nity, that the Haitian people, the 
poorest in our hemisphere, are help- 
less against these murderous gangs of 
thugs and members of the armed 
forces of Haiti who seem determined 
to shove the country back into the 
perpetual nightmare of terror and des- 
potism that they have endured for 
three decades. 

I appeal to my colleagues to join 
with us in the Congressional Task 
Force on Haiti in seeking to provide 
the long-suffering Haitian people with 
an international peacekeeping force 
that will enable them to elect a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing, and 
protect them from a government and a 
gang of thugs who would brutally 
deny them that right. 


A DISASTER FOR HAITIAN 
DEMOCRACY 


(Mr. GILMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GILMAN. Mr. Speaker, I had 
hoped that this morning I could 
report firsthand on the Presidential 
elections in Haiti, which the White 
House asked me to observe along with 
Congressmen FAUNTROY and FUSTER as 
part of the official American monitor- 
ing delegation. However, the Haitian 
regime refused to allow our congres- 
sional delegates to enter their country, 
under the pretext that we had signed 
a letter criticising Haiti's violations of 
civil and human rights. 

We have all now learned with horror 
of the bloody massacre—of the scores 
of people gunned down while waiting 
to vote by elements of the Duvaliarist 
regime. At least one international ob- 
server was killed, and others, including 
several journalists, at least one House 
staff member, were shot at, narrowly 
escaping death. 

The behavior of the Namphy gov- 
ernment has been incomprehensible. 
Security forces provided little or no 
protection for the civilian population 
and reports indicate that they may 
have even joined in the violence in 
some cases. 

The administration was correct in 
sending the strongest possible signal 
of displeasure by cutting off nonhu- 
manitarian and military aid to Haiti. 
We must now consider the next steps 
to take. It is clear that the Haitian 
people have a strong desire to live 
under democracy. We must do every- 
thing we can to help them achieve a 
meaningful democracy through fair, 
open, and legitimate elections in an at- 
mosphere of nonviolence. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following com- 
munication from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives: 

WASHINGTON, DC, 
November 30, 1987. 
Hon. JIM WRIGHT, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the per- 
mission granted in Clause 5 of Rule III of 
the Rules of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, I have the honor to transmit sealed 
envelopes received from the White House at 
3:58 p.m. on Monday, November 30, 1987 as 
follows: 

(1) Said to contain a message from the 
President whereby he transmits a Social Se- 
curity Totalization Agreement Between the 
U.S. and France; and 

(2) Said to contain a message from the 
President whereby he transmits a proposed 
joint resolution to implement the Compact 
of Free Association with Palau. 

With great respect, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
DONNALD K. ANDERSON, 
Clerk, House of Representatives. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF COMPACT 
OF FREE ASSOCIATION WITH 
THE GOVERNMENT OF 
PALAU—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 100-141) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of Monday, November 30, 1987, 
at page 33250. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 
ON SOCIAL SECURITY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 100-142) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid 
before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States; which was read and, together 
with the accompanying papers, with- 
out objection, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and ordered 
to be printed: 

(For message, see proceedings of the 
Senate of Monday, November 30, 1987, 
at page 33250. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE 
SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
FoLEY). Pursuant to the provisions of 
clause 5 of rule I, the Chair announces 
that he will postpone further proceed- 
ings today on each motion to suspend 
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the rules on which а recorded vote or 
the yeas and nays are ordered, or on 
which the vote is objected to under 
clause 4 of rule XV. 

Such rollcall votes, if postponed, will 
be ta on Wednesday, December 2, 


DESIGNATING "THE STARS AND 
STRIPES FOREVER" AS NA- 
TIONAL MARCH OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill (S. 860) to designate “Тһе Stars 
and Stripes Forever” as the national 
march of the United States of Amer- 
ica, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 860 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
composition by John Philip Sousa entitled 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” is hereby 
designated as the national march of the 
United States of America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, а second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL] 
will be recognized for 20 minutes and 
the gentlewoman from Maryland 
(Mrs. MORELLA] will be recognized for 
20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, “Тһе Stars and Stripes 
Forever” premiered in 1897 and quick- 
ly became one of the most popular 
marches in America. Since then, John 
Philip Sousa’s composition has become 
an integral part of the celebrations of 
American life and, in many ways, al- 
ready is the de facto national march. 

Numerous resolutions and bills have 
been introduced over the years to des- 
ignate “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever” as the national march. Unfortu- 
nately, no action was taken on any of 
these proposals. They are indicative, 
however, of the high esteem in which 
this march is held by many Americans. 

On October 13, 1987, the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Population held 
a hearing on H.R. 613—the House 
companion bill. The hearing was fol- 
lowed by a markup on November 17, at 
which time the subcommittee unani- 
mously approved the bill. 

At that hearing, witnesses, including 
Mr. Sousa’s grandson, unanimously 
called for John Philip Sousa’s famous 
composition to be given its proper rec- 
ognition through legislation. They 
also testified that there is no other 
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contender for the designation of na- 
tional march. 

The “Stars and Stripes Forever” has 
an additional point in its favor. Unlike 
the national anthem and “America,” 
whose music was written by foreign 
composers, “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” is entirely our own. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Congress- 
man CoELHO and Congressman QUIL- 
LEN for introducing H.R. 613, and for 
their efforts in bringing Senate bill 
860 to the floor. I think we would all 
agree that, after the national anthem, 
there is no other patriotic composition 
во loved by Americans. Passage of this 
bill would finally assure the recogni- 
tion which John Philip Sousa deserves 
for his contributions to our musical 
heritage. 

I urge favorable consideration of S. 
860 by the House. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, “Тһе Stars and Stripes 
Forever,” composed by John Philip 
Sousa, is the most identifiable Ameri- 
can march, in the United States as 
well as recognized all over the world. 

Not only do our marines play it with 
great flair—Sousa was the conductor 
of the U.S. Marine Band for 12 years— 
but, even the band that welcomed 
President Nixon to China in February 
of 1972 played “The Stars and Stripes 
Forever” with gusto. 

It is fitting that we bring this bill on 
the floor today, December 1, 1987, as 
John Philip Sousa composed “The 
Stars and Stripes Forever” іп Decem- 
ber on Christmas Day 1896. 

No other march would be as deserv- 
ing to be the national march of our 
country. I want to express my person- 
al congratulations and appreciation to 
Congressman QUILLEN and to Con- 
gressman COELHO, who shares the 
same national origin as John Philip 
Sousa, and also to the gentleman from 
Arizona [Mr. UDALL] who gave such an 
eloquent testimony in favor of the bill, 
and thank them all for their efforts to 
bring this legislation to the floor. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
COELHO]. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Arizona for bring- 
ing up this bill. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s efforts and those of the com- 
mittee. 

I also appreciate the kind remarks of 
the gentlewoman from Maryland in 
support of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge support of this 
bill by my colleagues. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, | want to thank 
Chairman DyMALLy, Mrs. MORELLA, and the 
other members of the Subcommittee on 
Census and Population of the House Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service for bring- 
ing this bill to the floor today for passage. 
Since the bill has already cleared the Senate, 
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House approval today should result in this 
measure being signed into law by the Presi- 
dent before the end of the year. 

Let me briefly outline the background to this 
proposal to designate “Тһе Stars and Stripes 
Forever” as the national march of the United 
States of America. | originally introduced an 
identical bill, H.R. 2879, on June 26, 1985, but 
as with a number of other similar bills intro- 
duced in both Houses of the Congress over 
the years, H.R. 2879 did not receive a com- 
mittee hearing. Our friend and colleague, Mr. 
COELHO, who incidently shares the ethnic and 
cultural heritage of Portugal with the great 
composer John Philip Sousa joined with me to 
sponsor H.R. 613, a bill identical to H.R. 2879, 
on January 20, 1987. 

The Subcommittee on Census and Popula- 
tion held a hearing on H.R. 613 on October 
13, 1987, and because of that successful 
hearing and because of the Senate's approval 
of S. 860 on November 6, 1987, we are near 
final action today in the House. The bill de- 
serves enactment into law. 

And why do | say this? Because John Philip 
Sousa's patriotic masterpiece, "The Stars and 
Stripes Forever," by usage, recognition, and 
popularity is already unofficially America's na- 
tional march. Not only do Americans instantly 
recognize this stirring march as America's 
march, but so do people all over the world. 
Wherever a band strikes up “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever," people think of the United 
States of America. And since all of us can 
think of public occasions when the perform- 
ance of a national march would be appropri- 
ate, | think we should now make this popular 
designation official. 

There is an interesting history to piece. This 
eloquent patriotic march was composed by 
John Philip Sousa on Christmas Day of 1896. 
The official premiere performance of the 
march that would resound throughout the 
world took place before President McKinley 
and a large crowd assembled for the unveiling 
of a statue of George Washington in Philadel- 
phia on May 14, 1897. 

Since that day down to our own times, this 
forceful yet beautiful march has captured the 
hearts and the imaginations of Americans as 
our country's national march. 

So, let us make this designation official with 
a resounding affirmative vote here in the 
House today. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
express my support for S. 860, which would 
designate “Тһе Stars and Stripes Forever" by 
John Philip Sousa as the U.S. national march. 

My interest in this legislation comes from 
the passionate urgings of a constituent, 
Father Manuel Rocha, who is the founder of a 
Our Lady of Fatima Parish in Ludlow, MA. 
Father Rocha, a Dominican priest of Portu- 
guese descent, believes strongly that proper 
recognition should be given to a remarkable 
Portuguese-American, John Philip Sousa. Pas- 
sage of this legislation would mean the real- 
ization of Father Rocha's dream of making of- 
ficial what all Americans have known for 
years—that no musical composition arouses 
patriotism and pride more than "The Stars 
and Stripes Forever.“ 

Like Father Rocha, | support this bill be- 
cause it recognizes the great composer as 
well as what was surely his favorite composi- 
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tion. As my good friend Dick Garvey, associ- 
ate publisher and columnist for the Springfield 
Morning Union pointed out in his regular 
column "On Second Thought" on April 3, 
1987: 

The final encore at John Philip Sousa's 
final concert [in Springfield] in 1913 was 
"The Stars and Stripes Forever," a tradition 
carried on by the Boston Pops for many 
years. According to the Associated Press ac- 
count of his death on March 6, 1932, this 
was also the last march he ever directed. He 
had used it as a final number during а band 
rehearsal in Reading, PA, only hours before 
his death. 

Mr. Speaker, "The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever" was certainly Sousa's most prized work; 
it also happens to be my favorite march. Most 
importantly, however, it is a piece of music 
which truly embodies the spirit and fervor of 
American patriotism. | commend the House 
for bringing this bill to the floor in an expedi- 
tious manner and | urge its passage. 

Mr. COELHO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
rise in support of S. 860, a bill to designate 
"Stars and Stripes Forever" as the national 
march. | feel that it is rather fitting for us to 
have this opportunity in light of the recent and 
ongoing celebration of the bicentennial of the 
Constitution this year. In the last decade, 
there has been a renewed patriotic spirit 
brewing among the American people—we as 
a people have celebrated this Nation's birth, 
its Constitution, and gained a greater sense of 
appreciation for our personal and political 
freedoms. It is in this patriotic spirit that | urge 
you to support passage of this resolution to 
designate “Stars and Stripes Forever" as our 
national march. 

| feel it is important that we designate a na- 
tional march since we presently do not have 
one. Across the Nation at Independence Day 
celebrations and parades, it is not unusual to 
hear a band strike up “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever" to display our patriotic spirit. Further- 
more, to designate this song as our national 
march is a fitting tribute to a man who has 
given so much to this country—uplifting and 
patriotic music. John Philip Sousa was a man 
born of immigrant parents—his father of Por- 
tuguese descent, his mother of German de- 
scent—who came to be the champion of the 
march and was often referred to as the 
"March King." He gave America many won- 
derful and inspiring marches—his most favor- 
ite being “Stars and Stripes Forever," written 
in 1896. 

The man himself is an important symbol to 
American patriotism and spirit. Born in Wash- 
ington, DC, in 1854, he lived during a time in 
which the United States weathered the inter- 
nal strife of a Civil War and began to emerge 
as an international power. He lived in an era 
of optimism—the potential for growth for the 
Nation was unlimited, and it had every oppor- 
tunity to expand and develop its economy at 
home and abroad. His music reflected this op- 
timism and buoyed the spirit of the American 
people as he traveled throughout the country 
with the U.S. Marine Corps Band and later 
with his own band. Several attempts have 
been made to designate "Stars and Stripes" 
as the national march, but they have never 
been successful. People feared that it was an 
attempt to change our national anthem. It 
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clearly is not. Rather it is an effort to recog- 
nize the effect that a beautiful form of inspira- 
tional music has had on a nation. John Philip 
Sousa and the march are a part of our rich 
history as a nation and significantly contribut- 
ed to the development of our character as a 
nation. The man, John Philip Sousa, clearly 
felt that he had a mission for this Nation—to 
embody the hope and patriotic spirit of its 
people in song. John Philip Sousa wrote of his 
mission іп music:“ 

It seemed to те, in my early life, that the 
principles of this type of music might be so 
far elaborated and utilized as to reach the 
entire world directly and effectively... . 
My theory was, by insensible degrees, first 
to reach every heart by simple stirring 
music; secondly, to lift the unmusical mind 
to a stlll higher form of musical art. This 
was my mission. The point was to move all 
America, while busied in its various pur- 
suits, by the power of direct and simple 
music. I wanted to make music for the 
people, a music to be grasped at once. 

Sousa wrote these words which later were 
published in Musical America in April 1910. 
He obviously accomplished his mission. Today 
as we consider this legislation, | am hopeful 
that you will keep in mind the gift which John 
Philip Sousa has given to this country. We 
have the opportunity to bestow upon this man 
the highest honor by declaring one of his 
works, "Stars and Stripes Forever," as our na- 
tional march. | strongly urge that this body ap- 
prove S. 860. 

Mrs. MORELLA. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UDALL] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the Senate bill, S. 860, 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate bill, as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on S. 
860, the Senate bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 


DE SOTO NATIONAL TRAIL 
STUDY ACT OF 1987 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill (S. 1297) to amend the National 
Trails System Act to provide for a 
study of the De Soto Trail, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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S. 1297 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “De Soto Na- 
tional Trail Study Act of 1987". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) Hernando de Soto landed in the vicini- 
ty of Tampa Bay on May 30, 1539; 

(2) de Soto then led his expedition of ap- 
proximately 600 through the States of Flor- 
ida, Georgia, South Carolina, North Caroli- 
na, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas. 

(3) de Soto died on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi River in 1542; 

(4) the survivors of de Soto's expedition 
went on to Texas, then back through Ar- 
kansas, and into Louisiana in search of a 
route to Mexico; 

(5) the de Soto expedition represented the 
first large group of Europeans to explore so 
deeply into the Southeastern region; 

(6) archeologists have recently uncovered, 
in Tallahassee, Florida, what may have been 
de Soto's first winter camp; 

(7) the State of Florida has completed 
identification and marking of close to three- 
fourths of de Soto's trail in that State; and 

(8) several other States are in the process 
of identifying and marking de Soto's trail 
within their borders. 

SEC. 3 DESIGNATION OF TRAIL. 

Section 5(c) of the National Trails System 
Act (82 Stat. 919; 16 U.S.C. 1244(0) is 
amended by adding the following new para- 
graph at the end thereof: 

“(31) De Soto Trail, the approximate 
route taken by the expedition of the Span- 
ish explorer Hernando de Soto in 1539, ex- 
tending through portions of the States of 
Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
to the area of Little Rock, Arkansas, on to 
Texas and Louisiana, and any other States 
which may have been crossed by the expedi- 
tion. The study under this paragraph shall 
be prepared in accordance with subsection 
(b) of this section, except that it shall be 
completed and submitted to the Congress 
with recommendations as to the trail's suit- 
ability for designation not later than one 
calendar year after the date of enactment of 
this paragraph.“ 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the rule, а second is not re- 
quired on this motion. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
VENTO] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on S. 
1297, the Senate bill now under con- 
sideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 
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Mr. Speaker, S. 1297, which was con- 
sidered and passed by the Senate on 
October 1, 1987, would amend the Na- 
tional Trails System Act to provide for 
а study of the route used by the expe- 
dition of Hernando de Soto from 1539 
to 1543 on their journey through 10 
present-day Southern States. The leg- 
islation is identical to H.R. 2565, intro- 
duced by our colleague CHARLIE BEN- 
NETT with the cosponsorship of the 
Florida congressional delegation. 

The De Soto expedition was the first 
significant European penetration into 
what is now the Southern United 
States. It was on this journey that the 
Spaniards discovered the Mississippi 
River. De Soto himself died on the 
shores of the Mississippi in 1542. Al- 
though the expedition was considered 
at the time to be a commercial failure, 
having neither found the gold or over- 
land route to Mexico they were seek- 
ing, the expedition was important in 
opening the way for the exploration 
and colonization of North America. 

In carrying out the trail study au- 
thorized in section 5(c) of the National 
Trails System Act, the legislation di- 
rects that the study report and recom- 
mendations be submitted to Congress 
within 1 calendar year from the date 
of enactment. May 1989 marks the 
450th anniversary of the expedition. 
Completion of the study will permit 
the Congress to review and possibly 
act upon the study recommendations 
in a timely manner prior to the anni- 
versary. 

Mr. Speaker, the De Soto Trail 
merits study and I urge the adoption 
of S. 1297. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of S. 1297, to authorize a study of the 
De Soto Trail for potential inclusion 
in the National Trails System. 

The De Soto Trail marks the route 
of the De Soto expedition in 1539 
through the States of Florida, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, and Louisiana. With 
Hernando de Soto as the leader, the 
600-man expedition searched in vain 
for 4 years to find gold and an over- 
land route to Mexico. During the jour- 
ney, the Spaniards discovered the Mis- 
sissippi River, along which de Soto 
died in 1542. Although the expedition 
was considered a failure at the time, 
history points out its importance as 
the beginning of the exploration and 
colonization of North America. 

S. 1297 requires that the study of 
the De Soto Trail be completed and 
recommendations submitted to Con- 
gress within 1 year. While I certainly 
understand that this deadline may be 
difficult to meet, I believe it is impor- 
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tant to recognize that timely action on 
the study will hopefully allow Con- 
gress adequate time to review and pos- 
sibly take action on the study recom- 
mendations prior to May 30, 1989, 
which marks the 450th anniversary of 
De Soto's landing in North America. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
subcommittee chairman, Mr. VENTO, 
for recognizing the timeliness of S. 
1297 and moving it forward as quickly 
as possible. I would also like to give 
recognition to Representative BENNETT 
and the other members of the Florida 
delegation for introducing a compan- 
ion measure in the House, H.R. 2565, 
and working to achieve expeditious en- 
actment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to S. 1297. It is a good bill which de- 
serves congressional passage. There- 
fore, I urge all of my colleagues to ap- 
prove 8. 1297. 

Mr. УЕМТО. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT], who among his many other tal- 
ents and abilities has become really 
quite a good student of history of his 
State of Florida, he being the dean of 
the delegation at this time, and he has 
taken it upon himself to take a strong 
personal interest in the history of that 
State and has impressed our Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks and Public 
Lands and this Congress repeatedly 
with his knowledge and indepth un- 
derstanding, and I might say his 
rather significant support for the his- 
toric projects and other projects in his 
area. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, just 
briefly I would like to introduce my 
statement today by saying in the first 
place I speak in behalf of not only 
myself but the entire Florida delega- 
tion on both the Senate side and the 
House side. We voted on this and dis- 
cussed it. 

In the second place, I want to say 
something sort of personal. Many 
years ago, decades ago, when I was a 
real young man, I used to visit Gover- 
nor Martin’s house in Tallahassee, 
that is our capital, and walked over 
the very area which this year has been 
discovered to be the place where De 
Soto stayed the longest in any one 
spot in his journey to the Mississippi 
River. He spent one winter at Talla- 
hassee, perhaps the first Christmas 
experienced by anybody of European 
descent in what is now the United 
States of America. 

The paradox to me is the things that 
fall in place, having walked over that 
precise land many times without 
knowing what was in it. 

Recently we were going to establish 
а mall next to Governor Martin's 
house and, by way of explanation, 
Governor Martin has been dead for 
many years, but someone who was his- 
torically minded saw a piece of metal 
on the surface of the sand and picked 
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it up and realized it was something un- 
usual, and took it to an archeologist 
and they said that it appears to be of 
early 16th-century mail, which is part 
of a uniform of the type worn by the 
soldiers under De Soto. At that loca- 
tion they found a lot of very interest- 
ing things—household equipment, 
coins, all kinds of things—from De 
Soto's stay there. 

So something like that, a relatively 
inexpensive thing, stirred the mind of 
that man who saw that piece of metal, 
which led to wonderful discoveries 
about the knowledge of the founding 
of our country and of humankind on 
this Earth. 

I just wanted to share that with my 
colleagues because it is a personal ex- 
perience, I having walked over this 
precise land and then having seen 
Governor GRAHAM, who is now Sena- 
tor GRAHAM, urging this project upon 
Congress, all as a result of that man 
being alerted to what he saw on the 
sand that day. All this fits together in 
enriching not only our day but times 
to come. I share those experiences 
with my colleagues, and I urge the 
Members to adopt this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am here on behalf of 
the De Soto National Trail Study Act 
of 1987, which would authorize the 
study and identification of De Soto's 
Trail, in cooperation with the junior 
Senator from Florida, BoB GRAHAM. 

As we celebrate the 200th year of 
our Constitution, we must remember 
the events that led up to this historic 
event of 1787. Almost 250 years before 
our Constitution was adopted, an un- 
precedented European penetration 
into what is now the continental 
United States was made. Led by Her- 
nando de Soto, the expedition began 
in Florida in May 1539 and covered ex- 
tensive areas throughout the South- 
east, from across the land bridge of 
the Santa Fe River, and northward 
and westward to the Mississippi River 
where his bones were laid to rest in 
those troubled waters in 1542. Imag- 
ine, those 3 years of journey—an edu- 
cation to himself and to mankind. He 
was first to know intimately, over a 
period of time, the Indians of the 
Southeast. He was а courageous man, 
and his route is a spectacular histori- 
cal route, which needs to be ade- 
quately marked. 

In the early 1530's, De Soto gained 
fame in the conquest of the Incas of 
Peru. He is acknowledged as being the 
first European to have entered Cuzco, 
the Inca capital. After returning to 
Spain with many riches, he married a 
woman of notable prominence, but 
soon grew tired of civilized life of the 
times. Spain then appointed him as 
royal deputy for the Floridas, for the 
purpose of conquering and settling а 
portion of the area. In return, De Soto 
was promised titles, lands, and а por- 
tion of the colony's profits. But the 
terms of the contract were never real- 
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ized; for when all was said and done, 
the only wealth that resulted was that 
of knowledge. From fragmented writ- 
ten records, supplemented by archeo- 
logic finds, we are able to learn much 
about an aboriginal civilization that 
predated European occupation in the 
New World. 

The State of Florida has been in- 
strumental in marking De Soto's Trail. 
The northern two-thirds of the trail is 
already marked, and the marking of 
the southern portion is expected to be 
completed within a year. Other South- 
eastern States have initiated studies, 
all at various stages of research. The 
completion of the study to trace the 
entire De Soto Trail requires very 
little money, and asks for no new 
funds to be appropriated, so this 
makes the study very attractive. The 
forwarding of the proposal, even with- 
out its yet enactment, has advanced 
historical and archeological interest 
and achievements. For example, there 
is currently underway in Tallahassee, 
FL, a substantial archeological project, 
and it has recovered many artifacts 
from De Soto’s lengthy stay in that lo- 
cality. 

Mr. Speaker, because this bill will 
lead to significant findings and atten- 
tion to the history of the American 
people at very low costs, I urge the 
passing of this bill. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of S. 1297, which would direct the Na- 
tional Park Service to conduct a study of the 
proposed De Soto National Historic Trail. 

In 5 years, the Nation will celebrate the 
quincentenary of Christopher Columbus’ first 
expedition to the New World. As that anniver- 
sary draws near, it is proper for the Govern- 
ment to help Americans rediscover the history 
of the great age of exploration. 

The post-Columbian history of what is now 
the Southeastern United States essentially 
begins with the Hernando de Soto expedition 
of 1539-42. 

De Soto and his party of 600 set out from 
Florida to find great treasure and an inland 
route to Mexico. De Soto found neither; his 
expedition ended on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi River in what is now Arkansas. 

Despite De Soto's failure to find what he 
was looking for, the region he explored would 
never be the same. The Europeans would be 
back. In my own State of Arkansas, the 
French came next, in the 17th century; the 
flags of France, Spain, and France again 
would fly over the territory until the Louisiana 
Purchase of 1803. 

The history of the early exploration and set- 
tlement of America is much more than the 
settlement at Jamestown and the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers in New England. It is the story of a rich, 
multinational heritage, and it has chapters that 
cover all America. 

The study and establishment of a De Soto 
National Historic Trail will help make Ameri- 
cans more aware of that heritage. | am proud 
to be a cosponsor of S. 1297, and | urge all 
my colleagues to support it. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no further requests for time, 
and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
Senate bill, S. 1297. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL TRAILS SYSTEM ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill (S. 578) to amend the National 
Trails System Act to designate the 
Trail of Tears as a National Historic 
Trail, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 578 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5(a) of the National Trails System Act 
(16 U.S.C. 1244(a)) is amended by adding 
the following new paragraph at the end 
thereof: 

“(16)(A) The Trail of Tears National His- 
toric Trail, a trail consisting of water routes 
and overland routes traveled by the Chero- 
kee Nation during its removal from ances- 
tral lands in the East of Oklahoma during 
1838 and 1839, generally located within the 
corridor described through portions of 
Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
and Oklahoma in the final report of the 
Secretary of the Interior prepared pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section entitled 
“Trail of Tears” and dated June 1986. Maps 
depicting the corridor shall be on file and 
available for public inspection in the Office 
of the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. The trail shall be adminis- 
trered by the Secretary of the Interior. No 
lands or interests therein outside the exteri- 
or boundaries of any federally administered 
area may be acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the Trail of Tears except with 
the consent of the owner thereof. 

“(B) In carrying out his responsibilities 
pursuant to subsections 5(f) and 7(c) of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall give 
careful consideration to the establishment 
of appropriate interpretive sites for the 
Trail of Tears in the vicinity of Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, Fort Smith Arkansas, Trail 
of Tears State Park, Missouri, and Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma .”. 

SEC, 2, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section 10(cX2) of the National Trails 
System Act (16 U.S.C. 1249(сХ2)) is amend- 
ed by striking through (13) and (15)” and in- 
serting “, (10), (11), (12), (13), (15), and 
(16)”. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a second. 
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The SPEAKER. pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
VENTO] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. LAGOMARSINO] will be recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
Senate bill now under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 578 which was con- 
sidered and passed by the Senate on 
October 1, 1987, would amend section 
5(a) of the National Trails System Act 
to designate the Trail of Tears as a 
National Historic Trail. The legisla- 
tion is similar to H.R. 3303 which was 
introduced by our colleague, JOHN 
F on September 17, 
1987. 

The Trail of Tears marks the routes 
used in the forced removal of approxi- 
mately 15,000 Cherokee Indians from 
their ancestral lands in the east to 
lands west of the Mississippi River 
during the years 1838 and 1839. The 
trail is especially known for the hard- 
ships endured by these native Ameri- 
cans with several thousand tribal 
members dying from sickness and dis- 
ease along the route. Public Law 98-11 
amended section 5(c) of the National 
Trails System Act to authorize a study 
of the Trail of Tears covering nine 
present day States and extending from 
Georgia to Oklahoma. The study 
report was transmitted to Congress on 
September 25, 1987, by the Secretary 
of the Interior with the recommenda- 
tion that the Trail of Tears be desig- 
nated a national historic trail. 

S. 578 would authorize implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the 
study report and designate the Trail of 
Tears as a component of the National 
Trails System. Further, the legislation 
provides for the Secretary to give con- 
sideration to four specified areas as 
trail interpretive sites. The areas listed 
are all specified in the study report as 
being appropriate locations for the 
various interpretive centers contem- 
plated being established along the 
trail. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controver- 
sy with this legislation. It enjoys the 
broad support of the affected States 
and the Cherokee Nation and further 
qualifies under the criteria contained 
in the National Trails System Act. I 
believe designation of the Trail of 
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Tears National Historic Trail will con- 
tribute to furthering the understand- 
ing and commemoration of this tragic 
historical event. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in strong support 
of S. 578 to designate the Trail of 
Tears as a national historic trail. 

The Trail of Tears extends through 
the States of North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklaho- 
ma. It marks the route followed by the 
Cherokee Indian Nation during their 
forced removal in 1838-39 from their 
traditional tribal lands in Georgia to 
Oklahoma. The journey was a tremen- 
dous hardship on the Cherokees and 
numerous tribal members perished 
along the route due to sickness and 
disease. 

S. 578 was passed by the Senate on 
October 1. During consideration of the 
bill by the House Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Public Lands, an 
amendment was adopted to add Fort 
Smith, AR, Trail of Tears State Park, 
MO, and Tahlequah, OK, as areas 
that the Secretary of the Interior 
should carefully consider for the es- 
tablishment of appropriate interpre- 
tive sites for the Trail of Tears. All of 
these areas were recommended for in- 
terpretive sites in the study report for 
the trail. Therefore, I believe this 
amendment improves the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to S. 578. The study for the Trail of 
Tears was authorized by Congress in 
1983 and was recently completed. The 
report recommended designation of 
the trail as a national historic trail. In 
addition, S. 578 has received broad- 
based bipartisan support from the con- 
gressional delegations of the States 
through which the trail passes. Final- 
ly, the estimated cost of developing 
the trail is only $150,000. 

At this time, I want to compliment 
the gentleman from Arkansas, Repre- 
sentative HAMMERSCHMIDT, who intro- 
duced companion legislation, H.R. 
3303, to this bill. He has been an active 
supporter of this issue and I commend 
him for his efforts. My colleague on 
the Interior Committee from Missouri, 
Mr. EMERSON, also deserves recogni- 
tion for his interest in this issue and 
his efforts to improve the bill and 
move it forward. Finally, I want to 
thank the subcommittee chairman, 
Mr. VENTO, for moving this meritori- 
ous legislation forward in an expedi- 
tious manner. 

The Trail of Tears deserves designa- 
tion and recognition as а component 
of the National Trails System. There- 
fore, I urge all of my colleagues to ap- 
prove S. 578. 
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Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Synar], опе of the support- 
ers of this measure, and, I would 
remind the Members that, of course, 
Oklahoma was the destination of 
many of those Cherokee Native Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. SYNAR. Mr. Speaker, first of all 
let me thank the Committee on Interi- 
or and Insular Affairs for their excel- 
lent work in this area. It is indeed an 
honor to stand here today and move 
this legislation forward with the speed 
that we have. 

The amendment, as the chairman 
pointed out, to the National Trails 
System Act will designate the Trail of 
Tears as the national historic trail 
that is likely to end in Tahlequah, 


OK. This trail will preserve for all 


Americans a reminder of the forced re- 
moval of the Cherokee people from 
their ancestral homes. Tahlequah is 
the proper place to end that trail be- 
cause nearly 15,000 Cherokee Indians 
ended their trek from Charleston, TN, 
in Tahlequah and because the town is 
now the home of the Cherokee Nation 
tribal complex. 

I am pleased as the Congressman 
from the Second District of Oklahoma 
to have played a role in getting Tahle- 
quah on the list of sites being consid- 
ered as an interpretive center. I will do 
everything I can to see that the na- 
tional historic trail ends in Tahlequah 
where so many Cherokees ended their 
march. 

What we did to the Cherokees was 
not honorable. Designating the Trail 
of Tears as a national trail is a chance 
for all of us to honor native Americans 
and their courage and strength. 

In the words of Wilma Mankiller, 
chief of the Cherokee Nation: 

The Trail of Tears is a dark chapter in the 
history of our tribe * * * and our Nation. 
Today, as we prepare our people and the 
tribe for the challenges of the future, we 
cannot dwell on that period in our past. But 
we do remember—we must all remember as 
part of the crucial preservation of our herit- 
age. For that reason, and as a reminder to 
all who travel it, the Trail of Tears should 
be marked. Its inclusion in the national 
system is a most fitting way to do that. 


Mr. Speaker, I include for the 
RECORD an endorsement of this trail 
by the Muskogee Daily Phoenix, the 
largest newspaper in the district, in 
support of the Cherokee Trail: 

ENDORSE TRAIL OF TEARS MARKING PLAN 

Legislation to officially recognize the 
Trail of Tears as а historic route is up for 
consideration by the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. A bill to provide for special signs 
along roads and highways, historic markers 
and interpretative exhibits along the route 
has our support. 

Our nation should officially recognize the 
tragedy caused when the government forced 
the Cherokee Indians to move from ances- 
tral homelands to Oklahoma territory. 

The march took place 150 years ago. The 
trail had more than one route, passing 
through eight states—Georgia, Alabama, 
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Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas—into Oklahoma. 

President Andrew Jackson ordered the re- 
location of the Cherokees as part of an 
effort to make room for white settlers in the 
southeastern United States. Thousands died 
along the route traveled during the fall and 
winter of 1838 and 1839. 

The National Park Service recommended 
commemorating this significant part of 
American history. If designated as a Nation- 
al Historic Trail the markers will define the 
historic route, clarify the history and identi- 
fy many important, lost or forgotten cultur- 
al sites along the way. 

It is difficult to envision opposition to this 
project. The Senate passed similar legisla- 
tion last month. The House should pass the 
bill and send it to the president for his sig- 
nature. 

Maybe by recalling the cost of the forced 
migration of a peaceful people we can 
assure the attitudes and prejudices behind 
it will never be renewed. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
EMERSON], who has had such a large 
part in bringing this bill forward. 

Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in strong support of S. 578, legis- 
lation to designate the Trail of Tears 
as a national historic trail. 

The Trail of Tears, a major portion 
of which runs through my home dis- 
trict and the State of Missouri, repre- 
sents what is unquestionably а very 
significant event of the 19th century: 
The forced relocation of the Cherokee 
Indians from the Southeastern United 
States to the Indian territory, now the 
State of Oklahoma. 

It was in 1838 and 1839 that Federal 
authorities organized 13 parties of 
roughly 1,000 Cherokee Indians each— 
and forced them to march from their 
ancestral homeland to what is now 
Oklahoma. During that unhappy trek, 
an estimated 4,000 Cherokees died. 
This tremendous suffering led to the 
name, Trail of Tears. 

The portion of the Trail of Tears 
that crosses Missouri—and which has 
such significance there—begins in 
Cape Girardeau, the largest communi- 
ty in my district, and the point at 
which many of the Cherokees crossed 
the Mississippi River. Legend has it 
that Otahki, a Cherokee princess, died 
in an encampment in the Cape Girar- 
deau area and was buried there. The 
local community there has had a long 
and vital interest in this chapter of 
U.S. history and local lore. Indeed, in 
the 1950's the citizens of Cape Girar- 
deau County voted on themselves a 
bond issue to finance the purchase of 
land, which they in turn dedicated to 
the State to become what is now the 
Trail of Tears State Park, one of the 
gems in  Missouris State Park 
System—which this legislation will 
complement. 

From Cape Girardeau, the Trail of 
Tears splits, with the main route going 
north and west through Bollinger and 
Madison Counties. The trail then 
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crosses St. Francois, WA, and Craw- 
ford Counties before turning south 
and west in Phelps County and follow- 
ing what is now Interstate 44 into Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma. 

A second route went southwest from 
Cape Girardeau through Bollinger, 
Wayne, Butler, and Ripley Counties— 
and on into northern Arkansas. 

Mr. Speaker, the Trail of Tears does 
not represent a pleasant part of histo- 
ry—but it does represent an important 
part of history. The decision by Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson to order the re- 
location of the Cherokees was a major 
event in the settlement of the South- 
eastern United States. And it is a deci- 
sion that has impacted the lives of a 
great many Americans in the genera- 
tions since. 

It is important for us, and for our 
children, to understand the meaning 
of the Trail of Tears, and the suffer- 
ing that was endured by those who 
made that incredible journey 150 
years ago. 

Including the Trail of Tears in the 
National Historic Trails System will 
help us with that understanding, and 
will help draw greater attention to the 
many historic sites and events that are 
related to the Cherokee’s trek. 

Our Nation's history is a great treas- 
ure. This legislation will help us pre- 
serve an important part of it. 

Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT. Mr. Speaker, | rise 
today to add my support to the designation of 
the Trail of Tears as a national historic trail. | 
would like to commend my distinguished col- 
leagues on the Interior Committee, Chairman 
UDALL and ranking minority member YOUNG 
as well as subcommittee Chairman VENTO 
and subcommittee ranking member MAR- 
LENEE. | appreciate their assistance in working 
with me on this legislation and commend the 
committee for its swift action. 

This year marks the 150th anniversary of 
the forced removal of the Cherokee people 
from their ancestral homelands to the Oklaho- 
ma territory. The Cherokees were moved on 
both a land and water route covering nine 
States and over 16,000 miles. By all accounts, 
it was a harrowing trip. Under tremendously 
adverse conditions and often traversing diffi- 
cult and dangerous terrain, as many as one- 
quarter of the Cherokee people perished 
along this trail. 

The people of Fort Smith, AR, have long 
had a deep interest in the Trail of Tears. 
Being one of the sites along the water route, 
and for 71 years a major frontier town be- 
tween the established United States and 
Indian territory which became Oklahoma, Fort 
Smith played a particularly important role in 
the resettlement of the Cherokees following 
their removal from their homeland. | would 
also add that the Trail of Tears corridor in Ar- 
kansas along the Arkansas River has more 
sites included in the National Register of His- 
toric Places than any other study area State. | 
would, therefore, urge the Secretary of the In- 
terior to give strong consideration to the es- 
tablishment of an interpretive trail facility at 
Fort Smith, AR. 
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There could not be a more appropriate way 
to mark the sesquicentennial of the Cherokee 
relocation than by the designation of the Trail 
of Tears as a national historic trail. Not only 
would this serve as a tribute to the spirit and 
determination of the Cherokee Nation but it 
would also serve as a reminder of the mutual 
history which all of us as Americans share. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass S. 578, the Trail of Tears national histor- 
ic trail legislation. 

This is the bicentennial year of our Constitu- 
tion. | believe that it is fitting and proper for 
the Congress to commemorate this year by 
remembering those occasions when the Fed- 
eral Government unjustly revoked the bless- 
ings of liberty for whole groups of Americans 
solely because of racial or ethnic consider- 
ations. 

On Constitution Day, September 17, the 
House passed legislation that sought to pro- 
vide some measure of atonement for the 
forced relocation and internment of Japanese- 
Americans during the Second World War. 

Today, as we begin the last month of this 
bicentennial year, the House considers legisla- 
tion to designate a national historic trail in re- 
membrance of the forced removal of thou- 
sands of Cherokee Indians from their homes 
in the Southeast to the Indian territory in 
1838-39. 

The Trail of Tears is an important part of 
Arkansas’ history and folklore. | first learned 
of the Cherokee experience in Arkansas as a 
boy at summer camp in Mammoth Spring, AR, 
from Mr. Arthur Long, who is half Cherokee. 

At least two of the groups of Cherokee that 
were removed via an overland route crossed 
most of north Arkansas on their way to the 
Indian territory. 

When the Park Service released its trail 
study on the Trail of Tears, the north Arkan- 
sas route was not included. This omission 
concerned me. 

However, with the assistance of the distin- 
guished chairman, Мг. VENTO, the able staff of 
the Subcommittee on National Parks and 
Public Lands, and the National Park Service, 
an accommodation has been reached which 
take care of my concerns. 

Appendix C of the trail study held open the 
possibility of additional research and work on 
a north Arkansas route, and the eventual addi- 
tion of that route to the national historic trail 
as a side or connecting trail, as part of the 
comprehensive trail management plan proc- 
ess. 
Indeed, the Park Service has already tenta- 
tively identified some potential alternative 
routes through north Arkansas and southeast 
Missouri, and included those maps in appen- 
dix C. 

The committee has included language in 
the report accompanying S. 578 directing the 
Park Service to actively pursue the documen- 
tation of land trail routes in north Arkansas 
and southeast Missouri, in cooperation with 
State agencies and interested citizens, and, if 
possible, designate a side or connecting trail 
under existing authority at the appropriate 
time. 

The Park Service has indicated it will follow 
the committee’s direction, and | appreciate the 
assistance of the committee and the Park 
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Service. | intend to work with the Park Service 
in this effort. 

S. 578 is an excellent bill, and | urge its 
adoption. 
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Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MURTHA). The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. VENTO] that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
Senate bill, S. 578, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the 
Senate bill, as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NEVADA WILDERNESS 
DESIGNATION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 2142) to designate certain lands 
in the State of Nevada as wilderness, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 2142 


Be it enacted by the Senate апа House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Nevada Wil- 
derness Designation Act of 1987". 

TITLE I—WILDERNESS DESIGNATION 
SEC. 101. PURPOSES. 

The purposes of this title are: 

(1) To designate certain National Forest 
System lands in the State of Nevada as com- 
ponents of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System, in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of the Wilderness Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 
890), in order to preserve the wilderness 
character of the land and to protect water- 
sheds and wildlife habitat, preserve scenic 
and historic resources, and promote scientif- 
ic research, primitive recreation, solitude 
and physical and mental challenge. 

(2) To ensure that certain other National 
Forest System lands in the State of Nevada 
be available for nonwilderness uses. 

SEC. 102. ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL WILDER- 
NESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM, 

In furtherance of the purposes of the Wil- 
derness Act (16 U.S.C. 1131-1136), the fol- 
lowing lands are hereby designated wilder- 
ness, and, therefore, as components of the 
National Wilderness Preservation System: 

(1) Certain lands in the Toiyabe National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 
38,000 acres, are generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Alta Toquima Wilderness— 
Proposed", dated April 1987, and which 
shall be known as the Alta Toquima Wilder- 
ness. 

(2) Certain lands in the Toiyabe National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 
113,000 acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled “Arc Dome Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Arc Dome Wilderness. 

(3) Certain lands in the Inyo National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 
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10,000 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled "Boundary Peak Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Boundary Peak Wilderness. 

(4) Certain lands in the Humboldt Nation- 
al Forest, which comprise approximately 
32,000 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled "Current Mountain Wilderness— 
Proposed", dated April 1987, and which 
shall be known as the Current Mountain 
Wilderness. 

(5) Certain lands in the Humboldt Nation- 
а1 Forest, which comprise approximately 
31,000 acres, as generally depicted on а map 
entitled “East Humboldt Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the East Humboldt Wilderness. 

(6) Certain lands in the Humboldt Nation- 
al Forest, which comprise approximately 
28,000 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Grant Range Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Grant Range Wilderness. 

(7) Certain lands in the Humboldt Nation- 
al Forest, which comprise approximately 
48,500 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Jarbidge Wilderness Additions— 
Proposed", dated April 1987, and which 
shall be deemed to be a part of the Jarbidge 
ы аны as designated by Public Law 88- 
577. 

(8) Certain lands in the Toiyabe National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 
43,000 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Mt. Charleston Wilderness—Pro- 
posed”, dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Mount Charleston Wilderness. 

(9) Certain lands in the Humboldt Nation- 
al Forest, which comprise approximately 
81,500 acres, as generally depicted on a map 
entitled “Mt. Moriah Wilderness—Pro- 
posed”, dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Mount Moriah Wilderness. 
Any lands depicted on such map as being 
within the boundaries of the Mount Moriah 
Wilderness and which are under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior 
shall, upon enactment of this Act, be trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to be adminis- 
tered as components of the national forest 
system and the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation System. The national forest bounda- 
ry shall be adjusted accordingly. 

(10) Certain lands in the Humboldt Na- 
tional Forest, which comprise approximate- 
ly 19,000 acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled "Quinn Canyon Wilderness— 
Proposed", dated April 1987, and which 
shall be known as the Quinn Canyon Wil- 
derness. 

(11) Certain lands in the Humboldt Na- 
tional Forest, which comprise approximate- 
ly 77,000 acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled "Ruby Mountains Wilder- 
ness—Proposed", dated April 1987, and 
which shall be known as the Ruby Moun- 
tains Wilderness. 

(12) Certain lands in the Humboldt Na- 
tional Forest, which comprise approximate- 
ly 31,000 acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled "Santa Rosa Wilderness—Pro- 
posed", dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Santa Rosa Wilderness. 

(13) Certain lands in the Humboldt Na- 
tional Forest, which comprise approximate- 
ly 83,000 acres, as generally depicted on a 
map entitled "Schell Peaks Wilderness— 
Proposed", dated November 1987, and which 
shall be known as the Schell Peaks Wilder- 
ness. 

(14) Certain lands in the Toiyabe National 
Forest, which comprise approximately 
96,000 acres, as generally depicted on а map 
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entitled “Table Mountain Wilderness—Pro- 
posed”, dated April 1987, and which shall be 
known as the Table Mountain Wilderness. 
SEC. 103. MAPS AND DESCRIPTIONS. 

As soon as practicable after enactment of 
this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
file a map and a legal description of each 
wilderness area designated by this Act with 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and with the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate. Each such map and 
description shall have the same force and 
effect as if included in this Act, except that 
correction of clerical and typographical 
errors in each such map and description 
shall be on file and available for public in- 
spection in the Office of the Chief of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture. 
SEC. 104. ADMINISTRATION OF WILDERNESS. 

Subject to valid existing rights, each wil- 
derness area designated by this Act shall be 
administered by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the provisions of 
the Wilderness Act governing areas desig- 
nated by that Act as wilderness, except that 
any reference in such provisions to the ef- 
fective date of the Wilderness Act shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

SEC. 105. WILDERNESS REVIEW CONCERNS. 

(a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Department of Agriculture has 
completed the second roadless area review 
and evaluation program (RARE ID; and 

(2) the Congress has made its own review 
and examination of National Forest System 
roadless areas in the State of Nevada and of 
the environmental impacts associated with 
alternative allocations of such areas. 

(b) On the basis of such review, the Con- 
gress hereby determines and directs that— 

(1) without passing on the question of the 
legal and factual sufficiency of the RARE II 
final environmental statement (dated Janu- 
ary 1979) with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Nevada; such 
statement shall not be subject to judicial 
review with respect to National Forest 
System lands in the State of Nevada; 

(2) with respect to the National Forest 
System lands in the State of Nevada which 
were reviewed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the second roadless area review 
and evaluation (RARE II) and those lands 
referred to in subsection (d), that review 
and evaluation or reference shall be deemed 
for the purposes of the initial land manage- 
ment plans required for such lands by the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, to 
be an adequate consideration of the suitabil- 
ity of such lands for inclusion in the Nation- 
al Wilderness Preservation System and the 
Department of Agriculture shall not be re- 
quired to review the wilderness option prior 
to the revisions of the plans, but shall 
review the wilderness option when the plans 
аге revised, which revisions will ordinarily 
occur on а ten-year cycle, or at least every 
fifteen years, unless, prior to such time, the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that condi- 
tions in a unit have significantly changed; 

(3) areas in the State of Nevada reviewed 
in such final environmental statement or 
references in subsection (d) and not desig- 
nated wilderness upon enactment of this 
Act shall be managed for multiple use in ac- 
cordance with land management plans pur- 
suant to section 6 of the Forest and Range- 
land Renewable Resources Planning Act of 
1974, as amended by the National Forest 
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Management Act of 1976: Provided, That 
such areas need not be managed for the 
purpose of protecting their suitability for 
wilderness designation prior to or during re- 
vision of the initial land management plans; 

(4) in the event that revised land manage- 
ment plans in the State of Nevada are im- 
plemented pursuant to section 6 of the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, 
and other applicable law, areas not recom- 
mended for wilderness designation need not 
be managed for the purpose of protecting 
their suitability for wilderness designation 
prior to or during revision of such plans, 
and areas recommended for wilderness des- 
ignation shall be managed for the purpose 
of protecting their suitability for wilderness 
designation as may be required by the 
Forest and Rangeland Renewable Resources 
Planning Act of 1974, as amended by the 
National Forest Management Act of 1976, 
and other applicable law; and 

(5) unless expressly authorized by Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture shall 
not conduct any further statewide roadless 
area review and evaluation of National 
Forest System lands in the State of Nevada 
for the purpose of determining their suit- 
ability for inclusion in the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. 

(c) As used in this section, and as provided 
in section 6 of the Forest and Rangeland 
Renewable Resources Planning Act of 1974, 
as amended by the National Forest Manage- 
ment Act of 1976, the term "revision" shall 
not include an “amendment” to a plan. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall 
also apply to: 

(1) National Forest System roadless lands 
in the State of Nevada which are less than 
five thousand acres in size. 

(2) Those National Forest System roadless 
areas, or portions thereof in the State of 
Nevada, which were identified by unit plans 
listed at the end of this subparagraph, 
which are not designated as wilderness by 
this Act: 


National Forest Unit Plan 
Humboldt .. қ Ruby Mtn./E. Humboldt. 
Bei... Central Nevada 


SEC. 106. GRAZING IN WILDERNESS AREAS. 

(a) Grazing of livestock in wilderness 
areas established by this Act, where estab- 
lished prior to the enactment of this Act, 
shall be administered in accordance with 
section 4(d)(4) of the Wilderness Act and 
section 108 of Public Law 96-560 (94 Stat. 
3265). 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture is direct- 
ed to review all policies, practices, and regu- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture re- 
garding livestock grazing in national forest 
wilderness areas in Nevada in order to 
insure that such policies, practices, and reg- 
ulations fully conform with and implement 
the intent of Congress regarding grazing in 
such areas, as such intent is expressed in 
this Act. 


SEC. 107. STATE FISH AND WILDLIFE AUTHORITY. 

As provided in section 4(d)(7) of the Wil- 
derness Act, nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as affecting the jurisdiction or re- 
sponsibilities of the State of Nevada with re- 
spect to wildlife and fish in the national for- 
ests in Nevada. 
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SEC. 108. ADJACENT MANAGEMENT. 

Congress does not intend that the designa- 
tion of wilderness areas in the State of 
Nevada lead to the creation of protective pe- 
rimeters or buffer zones around each wilder- 
ness area. The fact that nonwilderness ac- 
tivities or uses can be seen or heard from 
within any wilderness shall not, of itself, 
preclude such activities or uses up to the 
boundary of the wilderness area. 


SEC. 109. MOUNT ROSE NATIONAL RECREATION 
AREA. 


(a) DESIGNATION.—For purposes of con- 
serving and protecting scenic, wildlife, bio- 
logical, educational, and recreational values, 
certain lands in the Toiyabe National Forest 
and the Lake Tahoe Basin Management 
Unit which comprise approximately 29,000 
acres, as generally depicted on a map enti- 
tled “Mount Rose National Recreation 
Area—Proposed," dated November 1987, аге 
hereby designated the Mount Rose National 
Recreation Area (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as “the area"). 

(b) Mar.—The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the Secretary“) shall file the map referred 
to in subsection (a) with the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources of the 
United States Senate. Such map shall have 
the same force and effect as if included in 
this Act; except that correction of clerical 
and typographical errors in such map may 
be made. The map shall be on file and avail- 
able for public inspection in the office of 
the Chief of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture. 

(c) ADMINISTRATION.—(1) The Secretary 
shall administer the area so as to achieve 
the purposes of its designation as a national 
recreation area in accordance with the laws 
and regulations applicable to the National 
Forest System. 

(2) Subject to valid existing rights, all fed- 
erally owned lands within the area are 
hereby withdrawn from all forms of entry, 
appropriation and disposal under the 
mining and public land laws, and disposition 
under the geothermal and mineral leasing 
laws. 

(3) The area shall be closed to the har- 
vesting of timber, except that the Secretary 
may take measures to reduce the effects of 
fire, insects, and disease, and to enhance 
wildlife populations. 

(4) The lands within the area designated 
as “roadless, nonmotorized" on the map ге- 
ferred to in subsection (a) shall remain 
roadless and be closed to motorized use, 
except that the Secretary may authorize 
the use of motorized equipment and trans- 
portation for fire suppression, search and 
rescue operations and other emergencies. 

(5) Off road vehicle use on lands in the 
area not designated as “roadless, nonmotor- 
ized" on the map referred to in subsection 
(a) shall be confined to trails and areas des- 
ignated by the Secretary, but such trails 
and areas shall not exceed those for which 
off road vehicle use was authorized as of the 
enactment of this Act. 

TITLE II—LAND TRANSFERS 
SEC. 201. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FrNDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) The public lands transferred by this 
title contain valuable natural resources 
(such as watershed, range, outdoor recrea- 
tion, and wildlife habitat) which will be en- 
hanced by the professional, multiple-use 
management of the Forest Service; and that 
certain national forest lands would be en- 
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hanced by the professional multiple-use 
management of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

(2) The public which uses these natural 
resources will be benefited by such adjust- 
ments in management. 

(3) The public lands transferred by this 
title to the Forest Service are adjacent to 
existing national forests and, in many cases, 
are part of the same watersheds and moun- 
tain ranges, and placing the management of 
these lands under the administration of one 
agency, the Forest Service, will improve effi- 
ciency and be cost effective; that similar ef- 
ficiency and cost effectiveness will result 
from transfer of certain national forest 
lands to the Bureau of Land Management. 

(4) There is a consensus in Nevada that 
these lands should be added to the national 
forests and that some national forest lands 
should be transferred to the Bureau of Land 
Management for management. 

(b) PunPosE.—The purpose of this title is 
to promote the national interest through 
changes in the management of Federal 
lands in Nevada, including the addition of 
certain public lands to the National Forests 
in Nevada and the transfer of certain lands 
now managed by the Forest Service to man- 
agement by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Department of the Interior. 


SEC. 202. DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title— 

а» The term “public lands” means the 
lands administered by the Bureau of Land 
Management, United States Department of 
the Interior, as defined in section 103(3) of 
the Federal Land Policy and Management 
Act of 1976 (43 U.S.C, 1701(e)). 

(2) The term “National Forest lands” or 
“National Forest System lands” means the 
lands administered by the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture, as 
defined in section 11 of the Forest and 
Rangeland Renewable Resources Planning 
Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 1609(a)). 


SEC. 203. TRANSFER OF LANDS. 

(a) TRANSFER OF PUBLIC LANDS TO THE 
Forest Service.—Effective 180 days after 
enactment of this Act, the approximately 
895,000 acres of public lands designated for 
inclusion in the National Forest System on 
3 maps entitled "Sierra Front Additions", 
“Spring Mountain Additions", and “Hot 
Creek Additions" and dated November 1987, 
are hereby transferred to the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and shall become part of the Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forest or the Inyo National Forest, 

(b) BOUNDARIES OF TOIYABE AND INYO Na- 
TIONAL FORESTS.— 

(1) The boundaries of the Toiyabe Nation- 
al Forest and the Inyo National Forest are 
hereby modified to reflect the transfer of 
lands under subsection (a). 

(2) For the purpose of section 7 of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965 (16 U.S.C. 4601-9), the boundaries of 
the Toiyabe National Forest and the Inyo 
National Forest, as modified by this subsec- 
tion, shall be treated as if they were the 
boundaries of those National Forests as of 
January 1, 1965. 

(c) TRANSFER OF FOREST SERVICE LANDS TO 
THE BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT.—Effec- 
tive 180 days after the enactment of this 
Act, the approximately 23,000 acres of na- 
tional forest lands identified for manage- 
ment by the Bureau of Land Management 
on a map entitled “Sierra Front Additions” 
and dated November 1987, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 
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(d) Maps.—The maps referred to in sub- 
section (a) and subsection (c) shall be on file 
and available for public inspection in the of- 
fices of the Chief, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Director, 
Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior. The Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and the Interior may make changes to 
the maps to correct technical errors. 

(e) PLANS.—Effective 180 days after enact- 
ment of this Act, lands transferred by sub- 
section (a) of this section to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture shall be sub- 
ject to the planning requirements of section 
6 of the Forest and Rangeland Renewable 
Resources Planning Act of 1974, and lands 
transferred by subsection (c) of this section 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior shall be subject to the planning re- 
quirements of the Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act of 1976. All transferred 
lands shall continue to be managed in ac- 
cordance with plans and designations in 
effect on the date of enactment of this Act 
until considered in plans developed under 
applicable provisions of law. If no plans are 
in effect on the date of enactment of this 
Act, the respective transferred lands shall 
be managed in а manner consistent with 
other national forest or public lands, as the 
case may be, in the vicinity until a plan is 
developed under applicable provisions of 
law. Nothing in this title shall of itself re- 
quire the amendment or revision of the ex- 
isting plans governing public lands or na- 
tional forests affected by the addition of or 
deletion of lands transferred by this Act. 
SEC. 204. WILDERNESS SUITABILITY. 

(à) MANAGEMENT OF WILDERNESS STUDY 
AREAS.—(1) Any portion of the public lands 
which as of January 1, 1987, was being man- 
aged pursuant to section 603(c) of the Fed- 
eral Land Policy and Management Act of 
1976 and which is made а part of the Na- 
tional Forest System by this title shall be 
managed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
pursuant to such section of such Act until 
Congress determines otherwise. 

(2) At any time after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, but no later than 60 days 
after the date on which the President sub- 
mits to the Congress recommendations pur- 
suant to section 603 of the Federal Land 
Policy and Management Act with respect to 
public lands in the State of Nevada, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall submit to the 
President and to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Committee on Energy 
and Natural Resources of the Senate recom- 
mendations as to whether any of the lands 
described in paragraph (1) should be desig- 
nated as wilderness. Upon receipt of such 
recommendations, the President shall 
submit recommendations with respect to 
such areas in the same manner as provided 
in section 3(d) of the Wilderness Act. 

(b) OTHER Bureau OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
RoADLESS AREAS.—Any roadless portion of 
the public lands which as of January 1, 
1987, was not being managed pursuant to 
section 603(c) of the Federal Land Policy 
апа Management Act of 1976 and which is 
made a part of the National Forest System 
by this title shall be deemed to have been 
adequately considered for wilderness for the 
purposes of the initial land management 
plans required for such lands by section 6 of 
the Forest and Rangeland Renewable Re- 
sources Planning Act of 1974 (16 U.S.C. 
1604). The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
not be required to manage any such area to 
preserve wilderness values or to review the 
wilderness option before any revision of 
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such plans, but the Secretary shall review 
the wilderness option for such area when 
such plans are revised. 

(с) ROADLESS AREAS RECOMMENDED FOR 
WILDERNESS.—Any roadless areas, or portion 
thereof, on national forest lands recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture for 
wilderness which will be transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to section 203(c) of this title, shall 
be managed by the Secretary of the Interior 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
603(c) of Federal Land Policy and Manage- 
ment Act, or other specific statutory direc- 
tion. 

SEC. 205. MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 

(a) MANAGEMENT OF MINERAL RESOURCES.— 
Nothing in this title shall be construed to 
change the laws governing the management 
of mineral resources. 

(b) ADMINISTRATION OF REcEIPTS.— The 
acreage added to the Toiyabe and Inyo Na- 
tional Forests in the State of Nevada by this 
title shall not be counted in determining the 
distribution of the Twenty-Five Percent 
Fund between the States of California and 
Nevada under the Act of May 23, 1908 (16 
U.S.C. 500), except that the acreage added 
to these forests shall be counted in the dis- 
tribution of the Twenty-Five Percent Fund 
among the affected counties in Nevada. 

(c) AMENDMENT.—(1) Section 1(b) of the 
Military Lands Withdrawal Act of 1986 (100 
Stat. 3457) is amended by striking the 
period at the end of paragraph (2) and by 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “апа 
lands comprising approximately 89,600 acres 
of land in Lincoln County, Nevada, as gener- 
ally depicted on the map entitled ‘Groom 
Mountain Addition to Nellis Air Force 
Range, dated September 1984 and filed in 
accordance with section 2.". 

(2) Section 5(b)X2) of the Military Lands 
Withdrawal Act of 1986 (100 Stat. 3463) is 
hereby amended by striking out subpara- 
graph (B) and by striking out "(A)" after 
W 

(d) VALID Existinc Richrs. Nothing іп 
this title shall abrogate valid existing rights 
of any person under any authority of law as 
of the date of enactment of this Act. 

(е) ExisTING LAND-USE AUTHORIZATIONS.— 
Authorizations to use lands transferred by 
this title which were issued prior to the date 
of transfer shall remain subject to the laws 
and regulations under which they were 
issued, except that such laws and regula- 
tions shall be administered by the Secretary 
to whom jurisdiction over the affected lands 
has been transferred by this title. However, 
renewals and extension shall be subject to 
the laws and regulations pertaining to the 
agency which has jurisdiction over the land 
at the time of renewal or extension. The 
change of administrative jurisdiction result- 
ing from the enactment of this title shall 
not in itself constitute a basis for denying or 
approving the renewal or reissuance of any 
such authorization. 

(f) ADMINISTRATIVE APPEALS.—With re- 
spect to the lands transferred by section 
203, any formal administrative appeal, adju- 
dication, or review pending on the date of 
transfer of jurisdiction under this title shall 
be completed by the Secretary of the De- 
partment in which it was initiated except 
that the Secretary of the Department 
having jurisdiction over the land pursuant 
to this title may exercise final administra- 
tive review. 
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TITLE III—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 301. ACREAGE. 

The acreage cited in this Act is approxi- 
mate and in the event of discrepancies be- 
tween cited acreage and the lands depicted 
on reference maps, the maps shall control. 
SEC. 302. AUTHORIZATION. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand а second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, а second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

'There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
VENTO] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentlewoman from 
Nevada [Mrs. VUCANOVICH] will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. VENTO]. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill presently 
under consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I might consume. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 2142, sponsored 
by our able colleague from Nevada, 
Mr. BILBRAY, would provide Nevada 
with a statewide wilderness act which 
would resolve the longstanding contro- 
versy over the State's national forest 
roadless lands. 

Since 1964, no wilderness legislation 
for Nevada has been enacted into law. 
As а result, Nevada has only 65,000 
acres of wilderness, less than any 
other Western State, and is one of 
only three Western States that does 
not have a statewide wilderness act 
with provisions to release nonwilder- 
ness roadless lands to other multiple 
uses. The lack of a statewide bill with 
release/sufficiency language has an in- 
determinate affect upon Nevada's en- 
vironment and economy. The Forest 
Service cannot proceed with its job of 
managing these roadless lands. Impor- 
tant projects апа developments 
planned by industry are delayed in- 
definitely and high quality wildlands 
in need of protection remain vulnera- 
ble. 

H.R. 2142 resolves the roadless area 
issue in Nevada and allows the Forest 
Service and Industry to get on with 
their jobs. Approximately 2.5 million 
acres of national forest roadless lands 
are released to nonwilderness multiple 
uses. At the same time, it adds 14 out- 
standing areas totaling 731,000 acres 
to the National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System and designates а new 
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29,000-acre national recreation area on 
Mount Rose overlooking Reno. 

These new wilderness areas include 
impressive wildlands such as the Ruby 
Mountains with over 30 alpine lakes, 
Table Mountain with Nevada's largest 
elk herd, Current Mountain with a 
pristine grassland that has never been 
grazed by domestic livestock, Mount 
Charleston with a species of chipmunk 
found nowhere else in the world, Alta 
Toquima with its unusual prehistoric 
Shoshone Indian encampment, the 
Schell Peaks with ancient bristlecone 
pines, and Arc, Dome which will 
become Nevada's largest wilderness 
area. Each one of these Great Basin 
mountain ranges has its own unique 
characteristics and will bring to the 
National Wilderness Preservation 
System landforms and ecosystems not 
included elsewhere. Furthermore, the 
bill preserves them in ways that mini- 
mize conflicts with other uses of the 
land. The committee, for example, has 
removed from the bill as originally in- 
troduced, 195 mining claims, 27,000 
acres of potential oil and gas re- 
sources, and 48,000 acres used by mo- 
torized recreationists. 

H.R. 2142 also designates 895,000 
acres in Nevada as new national forest 
lands from public lands administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 
This would be the first time in over 25 
years that a large block of land has 
been added to the National Forest 
System in the continental United 
States. This proposal is the result of a 
grass-roots effort on the part of Ne- 
vada's citizens. A bipartisan coalition 
of Nevadans from all walks of life and 
all parts of the State petitioned Con- 
gress to designate these lands as na- 
tional forests. Contiguous to the exist- 
ing Toiyable and Inyo National For- 
ests, these lands include the Spring 
Mountains, а popular outdoor recrea- 
tion area that provides the water 
supply and respite from the heat for 
the people of Las Vegas; the Sierra 
Front area is added to the National 
Forest System management as well 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains which 
are important watershed lands for Ne- 
vada's towns and cities; and finally the 
Hot Creek Range with sharp, craggy 
peaks that provide spectacular scenery 
as well as critical habitat for elk, deer, 
and bighorn sheep are added to the 
National Forest. 

Importantly the ЫП before the 
House also amends the Military Lands 
Withdrawal Act of 1986 to allow the 
Air Force to continue to use the 
Groom Range for national security 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, the Agriculture Com- 
mittee had some responsibilities re- 
garding this bill and was extremely co- 
operative in resolving issues so the leg- 
islation could be brought to the floor 
in an expeditious manner. I am espe- 
cially grateful for the assistance and 
courtesy of the chairman of the com- 
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mittee, КІКА DE LA GARZA, and the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Forests, Family Farms and Energy, 
HAROLD VOLKMER. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 2142. This bill stimulates 
Nevada's economy by releasing two- 
thirds of Nevada's national forest 
roadless lands to potential economic 
development. This bill preserves Ne- 
vada's environment by creating 14 wil- 
derness areas, a national recreation 
area, and almost 900,000 acres of new 
national forest. The people of Nevada 
and national policy need action on 
these issues. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 100th Congress 
we surely should provide the predict- 
ability and resolution of these key 
policy questions. I strongly urge posi- 
tive action, and the support of the 
House of Representatives for this 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LAGOMARSINO], vice 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentlewoman for yielding 
this time to me. I take this time pri- 
marily to not only urge support for 
the bill but to commend the gentle- 
woman from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH], as well the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Vento], chairman of 
the subcommittee, for their efforts on 
behalf of this bill, and especially for 
the great spirit of compromise that 
has resulted in this legislation being 
before us. I know that for both parties 
that was not an easy thing to do, and I 
want them both to know that I cer- 
tainly appreciate it and commend 
them for doing that. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we have a very 
good product here and I hope my col- 
leagues will support it. 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation before 
us today does several things: it desig- 
naties approximately 731,000 acres as 
wilderness in Nevada’s national for- 
ests; it transfers land between the 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management; and it amends the Mili- 
tary Lands Withdrawal Act of 1986. 

The Wilderness issue in Nevada is 
extremely controversial and has been 
hotly debated for several years now. 
H.R. 2142 is much larger than I, as 
well as most of my constituents, would 
prefer; 87 percent of Nevada’s lands 
are owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are public lands, managed 
for multiple use and relied upon by 
many Nevadans for their livelihood. 
There were provisions in my bill, H.R. 
708—which I still believe is the best 
bill for Nevada—to protect existing 
rights to mining, grazing, and water. 
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The bill before us today contains some 
of the grazing language, but fails to 
mention mining and water rights. 

As any Nevadan knows—as well as 
those of you who have visited our 
great State—the majority of Nevada is 
truly spectacular. From the top of ma- 
jectic Wheeler Peak to the valleys of 
the desert, Nevada offers a scenic ex- 
perience unmatched by other States. I 
believe we have an obligation to set 
aside some special areas for present 
and future generations to use and 
enjoy in their pristine state; however, 
I don’t believe more is always better. 

I also think it is important to point 
out that this bill only addresses only 
the Forest Service lands—the tip of 
the iceberg for wilderness in Nevada. 
We have yet to deal with BLM, Fish 
and Wildlife, and the U.S. Park Serv- 
ice proposals. It is important for us to 
exercise caution as we begin to lock 
away public lands to maintain a per- 
spective that takes in the larger pic- 
ture of overall Nevada wilderness. 

I am very pleased with this bill's cre- 
ation of a 29,000-acre national recrea- 
tion area on Mount Rose. Mount Rose 
is right in Reno’s backyard, It has 
been used for years and years as a 
prime recreation area by hikers, off- 
road vehicles users, cross-country 
skiers, and snowmobilers. As a nation- 
al recreation area, these traditional 
uses will be preserved. There is a core 
area of Mount Rose—approximately 
18,000 acres—that is roadless and 
would be closed to all motorized vehi- 
cles. The remainder of the area would 
be open to a wide variety of recre- 
ational uses and would be subject to 
Forest Service regulation and manage- 
ment. The whole area would be closed 
to timbering, mining, and further geo- 
thermal exploration. I’m excited that 
this prime recreation national recrea- 
tion area would finally be recognized 
as a resource and managed and pro- 
tected accordingly. 

However, I do have several concerns 
with this bill. The proposed Table 
Mountain Wilderness Area, located in 
the Toiyabe National Forest, is a spe- 
cial area for Nevada and has the 
State's largest elk herd. This herd has 
tripled in population under the careful 
care and management of the Forest 
Service. This area was not recommend- 
ed by the Forest Service as wilderness 
in order that the Forest Service could 
continue to manage Table Mountain 
for its wildlife habitat. I offered an 
amendment in committee to have 
Table Mountain designated as a na- 
tional wildlife management area to 
allow the Forest Service this flexibil- 
ity. Unfortunately that amendment 
did not pass. Under wilderness desig- 
nation, the Forest Service must 
manage the area for its wilderness 
characteristics only. Fortunately, I 
was able to work out strong report lan- 
guage with my colleague from Minne- 
sota which would allow the Forest 
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Service to continue to manipulate the 
vegetation by controlled burning to 
benefit the herd. 

I am also concerned about the pro- 
posed wilderness area in the Ruby 
Mountains. The Rubies are located in 
Elko County in eastern Nevada and 
about 77,000 acres are proposed for 
wilderness. By and large the citizens of 
Elko County are opposed to wilder- 
ness. The Jarbridge Wilderness is lo- 
cated in Elko County and an addition 
is being proposed to it in this bill. The 
mayor and city council all testified 
against additional wilderness in Elko 
County and specifically in the Ruby 
Mountains and it troubles me that 
Congress dismisses their wishes. There 
is а heli-ski business that operates in 
the Ruby Mountains that would have 
been adversely affected had the bill 
been passed as introduced. However, 
the chairman worked with me to 
adjust the boundaries to exclude the 
areas of highest use by Ruby Moun- 
tain heli-ski. 

My greatest concern about this bill, 
however, is the deletion of language 
that would protect the State's water 
rights. Nevada—like most Western 
States—operates by State water law. 
Any water user, whether an individual 
citizen or the Federal Government, 
must apply to the State water engi- 
neer for water rights. I believe it is ex- 
tremely important to have language in 
the statute that clearly states that wil- 
derness designation does not enjoy an 
automatic, reserved water right. When 
we designate public lands as wilder- 
ness, we are not creating a new with- 
drawal—only a redesignation of previ- 
ously withdrawn lands. Therefore, no 
reserved water right accompanies a 
wilderness designation. I believe we 
must resolve the water rights issue in 
order to protect Western water law. 

The second part of this bill deals 
with а land exchange between the 
Forest Service and the BLM. It would 
transfer about 895,000 acres of BLM 
land to the Forest Service and 23,000 
acres of forest land to the BLM. The 
Secretaries of Interior and Agricul- 
ture, in 1985, proposed an omnibus 
land interchange bill that would have 
virtually eliminated Nevada's national 
forests. The citizens of Nevada united 
and organized a grassroots movement 
to save these forests. A bipartisan task 
force was created—and I'm proud to 
say I'm a member of it—that worked 
with Federal, State, and local officials 
to create a counterproposal that would 
enhance, not diminish, Nevada's na- 
tional forests. 

That counter proposal was intro- 
ducted in the 99th Congress by all 
members of the Nevada delegation and 
passed the House at the end of the ses- 
sion. Unfortunately, it did not make it 
out of the other body. I reintroduced 
the measure, along with Congressman 
BiLBRAY, during the first part of this 
Congress. 
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I think it is unfortunate that the 
Nevada interchange bill has been at- 
tached to the wilderness proposal. The 
chairman has also included areas in 
this version that are not a part of the 
original bill introduced by me and 
Congressman BILBRAY. I strongly sup- 
port the passage of the interchange 
bil and believe it would have a posi- 
tive impact on the National Forest 
System. 

Mr. Speaker, before I conclude 
today, I want to thank my colleague 
from Minnesota, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, for his cooperation and 
willingness to work with me and my 
staff to address some of my concerns 
in the wilderness proposal. Nevada wil- 
derness has been around for several 
years and I commend my colleague for 
his leadership and desire to complete 
the National Wilderness System. 

Ireserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BROOKS]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. Brooks 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DEATH OF THE 
HONORABLE ABRAHAM “СНІСК” KAZEN 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with the deepest regret that I rise to 
advise my fellow Members that our 
former colleague, Abraham “Chick” 
Kazen died of a heart attack in Austin, 
TX, on November 29, 1987. 

Mr. Kazen, who served in the Texas 
House of Representatives from 1947 to 
1952 and in the Texas Senate from 
1952 to 1966, was a Member of this 
body from 1967 through 1984. His as- 
signments to the Armed Services and 
Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tees were of great importance to the 
State of Texas, which he served well. 
He received the deep respect of his 
fellow Members and was considered to 
be one of the kindest and most 
thoughtful among us. He will be sorely 
missed. 

The funeral service will be on 
Wednesday, December 2, at 10:30 a.m., 
at the Joe Jackson on the Height's Fu- 
neral Home in Laredo, TX. His family 
has requested that contributions be 
made to the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation in lieu of flowers. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hoyer). The Chair thanks the gentle- 
man from Texas for his remarks and 
on behalf of the House the Chair re- 
flects that the House shares those sen- 
timents. 
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Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. DARDEN] who is one of the 
able members of the subcommittee 
and a sponsor, I might say, of one of 
the key wilderness measures that was 
considered in the 99th Congress as 
well as the 100th Congress. 
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We are privileged to have him as a 
member of the committee with his in- 
terest and concern for the Nevada wil- 
derness. 

Mr. DARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man for yielding time to me. 

Mr. Speaker, as the original sponsor 
of one of the three Nevada wilderness 
bills introduced in the House this year, 
I am pleased to rise in strong support 
of the Nevada wilderness measure the 
House is now considering. 

As a native southerner, I am always 
impressed with the beauty and vast 
openness of the public lands in the 
Western United States. I had the 
pleasure of visiting Nevada with sever- 
al of my House colleagues during the 
99th Congress, and I had the opportu- 
nity to get a firsthand look at many of 
the areas included in this wilderness 
bill. 

Although more than 85 percent of 
the land in Nevada belongs to the Fed- 
eral Government, that State ranks last 
in the West in terms of designated wil- 
derness areas. I introduced legislation 
this year which would designate ap- 
proximately 1.4 million acres of wil- 
derness in Nevada. 

The bill reported by the committee 
designates а significantly smaller 
amount of acreage as wilderness. How- 
ever, I commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee for his 
fair and determined efforts in resolv- 
ing disputes over various provisions of 
the bill. 

I would have preferred legislation in- 
cluding more acreage for wilderness in 
Nevada, but I am supportive of this 
compromise measure. I urge my col- 
leagues to pass this important legisla- 
tion to protect many of the most beau- 
tiful, unspoiled public lands in the 
great State of Nevada. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Georgia's interest in this 
matter and I appreciate the comments 
of the gentlewoman from Nevada 
[Mrs. VUCANOVICH]. 

This is not an easy issue for any of 
the members of the delegation, the 
small delegation from Nevada trying 
to deal with what are really vast acre- 
ages of land which have been subject- 
ed to study and are key elements to 
the future of their State. 

But I hope that we are moving for- 
ward with the process here in а coop- 
erative manner and though we do not 
agree fully on the final outcome of 
this particular product, I hope in this 
Congress we can create an environ- 
ment where these issues finally can be 
resolved. We certainly need that; the 
people of Nevada need that. 

In saying that, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Nevada 
(Mr. BiLBRAY], a new Member but an 
experienced Member when dealing 
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with land-use issues. As a State legisla- 
tor, he chaired a subcommittee similar 
to the one I am honored to chair. He 
did а remarkable job in terms of that 
task. He has been a real asset in this 
body dealing with land-use questions. I 
want to thank the gentleman for his 
leadership and cooperation in this 
matter. 

Mr. BILBRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to thank the distinguished chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Public Lands for his out- 
standing leadership on Nevada wilder- 
ness. His efforts on this and other 
pressing public lands issues are indeed 
to be commended. In addition, I would 
like to take this opportunity to praise 
the work of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. DARDEN], who 
as a member of the subcommittee pro- 
vided invaluable assistance in the work 
on this measure as well as the gentle- 
woman from Nevada [Mrs. VUCANO- 
VICH]. 

I rise today in strong support of the 
measure as amended by the subcom- 
mittee, aware that while this is an im- 
perfect bill it nonetheless represents а 
sound compromise between resource 
preservation and multiple use. 

Few issues have been as devisive in 
Nevada as has been the issue of wilder- 
ness. Upon my election to the Con- 
gress, I met with each member of the 
Nevada delegation in an attempt to 
forge a compromise measure that 
could be endorsed by each of us. Un- 
fortunately, for whatever reasons, no 
such agreement could be brought 
about. The bill before us today, then, 
is the best effort of the distinguished 
chairman, members of the subcommit- 
tee including Mr. DARDEN, Senator 
REID, Congresswoman  VUCANOVICH, 
and myself. 

H.R. 2142 as reported is a three-title 
bill. Title I provides for the addition of 
approximately 731,000 acres in 14 
areas of the Humboldt and Toiyabe 
National Forests in Nevada to the na- 
tional forest component of the nation- 
al wilderness preservation system. 
Over 2.5 million acres of roadless areas 
would be released. In addition, title I 
would designate about 29,000 acres of 
the Mount Rose area as a national 
recreation area. 

Title II provides for the addition of 
approximately 895,000 acres of public 
and land currently under the adminis- 
tration of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement to the Humboldt and Toiyabe 
National Forests of the United States 
Forest Service. The three parcels in 
question are contiguous to the existing 
national forest lands. Additionally, ap- 
proximately 23,000 acres of Forest 
Service lands will be transferred to the 
BLM. This transfer will enhance the 
administrative efficiency of the man- 
agement of these public lands. Title II 
also amends the Military Lands With- 
drawal Act of 1986 to allow the mili- 
tary to continue to use the Groom 
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Mountain Range for national security 
purposes. 

Title III of H.R. 2142 indicates that 
maps and not acreage figures will con- 
trol and further will authorize appro- 
алу necessary to carry out the 

Mr. Speaker, Nevada remains one of 
three Western States for which the 
Congress has yet to enact legislation 
to designate statewide wilderness 
based on the U.S. Forest Service’s 1979 
roadless area review and evalaution 
[RARE II]. Currently, Nevada has ap- 
proximately 65,000 acres designated as 
wilderness. With 80 percent of Ne- 
vada's population residing in the Las 
Vegas and Reno metropolitan areas, 
the need for preserving the outstand- 
ing resource values contained within 
the proposed wilderness areas becomes 
increasingly important. 

Mr. Seiberling, the distinguished 
former chairman of the Public Lands 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, has de- 
Scribed the areas within Nevada as 
among the most beautiful in our 
Nation and further added that Nevada 
wilderness is one of the best kept se- 
crets of the American outdoors. His 
comments were made during a Public 
Lands Subcommittee tour of Nevada, a 
journey which I had the honor to 
attend as a representative of the 
Nevada State Senate. 

From firsthand knowledge of these 
areas I can attest to their striking 
grandeur. I have yet to encounter 
other areas as resplendent as these 
found within Nevada. 

For those who have not had the op- 
portunity to visit these wonderful 
lands, allow me to highlight the areas 
proposed under this legislation: 

Mount Jefferson, the awesome, iso- 
lated summit of the Toquima Range, 
is included. This area includes a singu- 
larly important archeological site, the 
highest Shoshone encampment in 
Nevada prehistory. The proposed Arc 
Dome Wilderness is home to mountain 
lion and mule deer as well as numer- 
ous trout streams lined with cotton- 
wood, willow, aspen, birch, and maple. 
Boundary Peak, rising to 13,145 feet, is 
the highest point in Nevada. The larg- 
est herd of desert bighorn sheep—Ne- 
vada's State animal—to be found in 
Nevada national forests is found 
within the Grant Range. Close to my 
home in Las Vegas, Mount Charleston 
provides miles of limestone cliffs and 
extensive forests of ponderosa and 
bristlecone pine. The Ruby Moun- 
tains, а spectacular glacier-carved 
landscape rivaled nowhere else in 
Nevada or much of the rest of the 
United States, is lined with hanging 
valleys, clusters of lakes, and snow-fed 
streams flowing down U-shaped glacial 
valleys. 

Other areas are included Mr. Speak- 
er, yet time does not permit me to de- 
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scribe them in a measure commensu- 
rate with their beauty. 

H.R. 2142 represents a sound bal- 
ance of wilderness preservation and 
access. Language is included which 
prohibits the formation of buffer 
areas surrounding the wilderness 
areas. Under this measure, grazing is 
allowed in wilderness areas where it al- 
ready takes place. 

I am pleased that upwards of 18,000 
acres of the Mount Rose area are to 
remain closed to roads and motorized 
recreation, in essence remaining wil- 
derness but without the formal desig- 
nation as such. As originally intro- 
duced, H.R. 2142 does designate por- 
tions of that area as wilderness. We all 
reluctantly recognize the need to expe- 
dite consideration of this package and 
the necessity of compromise to bring 
about that end. The core area roadless 
designation recognizes the unique eco- 
system this area hosts and the special 
resources this area affords. In no way 
should this area be considered any- 
thing less than magnificient. 

Several years ago, the Reagan ad- 
ministration proposed a plan involving 
over 35 million acres of public lands. 
Under this proposal, large tracts of 
land under the control and manage- 
ment of the Forest Service would be 
transferred to the control and man- 
agement of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. The impact of this proposal 
upon Nevada would have resulted in 
the virtual elimination of national for- 
ests within our State. 

In response, Nevadans numbering in 
the thousands opposed the declassifi- 
cation. Joining in a concert of efforts, 
a broad-based coalition of conserva- 
tionists, wilderness advocates, miners, 
ranchers, and others worked toward 
increasing the size of the national for- 
ests in Nevada. In addition, each of 
the four largest Nevada newspapers 
have joined in endorsing enhanced na- 
tional forest service lands for Nevada. 

The legislation before us today will 
substantially ease the administrative 
burden of managing the lands while si- 
multaneously improving the adminis- 
trative capabilities of both the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Bureau of Land 
Management. In particular, the legis- 
lation would enhance the management 
of our land and resources, including 
sensitive watershed areas, wildlife 
habitat, grazing resources, mineral re- 
sources, and increasingly valuable rec- 
reational opportunities. 

This measure, which enjoys strong 
bipartisan support within Nevada, fur- 
ther enhances administrative efficien- 
cy of the management of Nevada 
public lands with the inclusion of cer- 
tain areas generally known as Mount 
Potosi in Clark County. Mount Potosi 
contains the second oldest historic site 
in southern Nevada as well as impor- 
tant prehistoric sites. It also is the lo- 
cation of important recreational facili- 
ties which need the protection of 
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having adjacent wooded areas with- 
drawn and under Forest Service man- 
agement. These facilities included a 
Boy Scout camp, a Girl Scout camp, 
and a church camp, each strongly sup- 
porting inclusion of the area in the 
Toiyabe National Forest. Residents of 
one small residential enclave on 
Mount Potosi—Mountain Springs— 
also support inclusion of the area and 
have forwarded a petition of their sup- 
port to the subcommittee and to me. 

The board of commissioners of Clark 
County has recently passed a resolu- 
tion urging the inclusion of this area 
within the measure before us today. 

The addition of the Hot Creeks 
Range to the national forest system 
will provide for enhanced management 
of the highest valley in Nevada, two 
rare central Nevada lakes with water- 
fowl habitat, and habitat for Nevada's 
largest elk population. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the work of 
the distinguished chairman and his 
staff, including Mr. Dale Crane and 
Mr. James Bradley, for their able work 
on these Nevada public lands issues. 

In our numerous conservations, the 
chairman has indicated to me his ap- 
preciation of the beauty of Nevada, an 
appreciation I share deeply. Should 
any of our colleagues have the oppor- 
tunity to visit these beautiful areas, 
they too would share in my apprecia- 
tion of these magnificent lands—lands 
whose beauty belie any notion that 
Nevada is but a wasteland, suitable 
only for blowing sands or nuclear 
waste. 

Mr. Speaker, I again thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman and urge my col- 
leagues to support the bill as reported. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, | rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 2142, the Nevada Wilderness 
Designation Act of 1987. Although this legisla- 
tion falls mainly under the jurisdiction of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, one 
provision that was added in committee also 
falls under the jurisdiction of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Section 205(c) would amend 
Public Law 99-606, the Military Lands With- 
drawal Act of 1986, to include the Groom 
Mountain Range in Nevada. 

As my colleagues may remember, in 1987 
legislation was passed that allowed for the 
withdrawal of this land until December 31, 
1987, at which time authority for the withdraw- 
al would cease if new legislation is not en- 
acted. Passage of the legislation before us 
today would continue the withdrawal until No- 
vember 7, 2001, which is the date of expira- 
tion of the withdrawals established by the Mili- 
tary Lands Withdrawal Act of 1986. 

The Groom Mountain Range is used by the 
Air Force to provide a public safety and secu- 
rity protective zone for national defense pro- 
grams carried out on the adjacent Nellis Air 
Force range. Because of the activities con- 
ducted on the Nellis Air Force range, it is es- 
sential that the lands covered by this provision 
be closed to unauthorized access or use. If 
this withdrawal is not renewed by December 
31, 1987, the Air Force will have no legal au- 
thority to keep the public off of these lands. 
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It is for these reasons that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has agreed to allow this provi- 
Sion to be attached to the bill before us today 
and to support its passage. Although no hear- 
ings have been held on this particular provi- 
sion of the bill, the committee is quite familiar 
with the issue and the provisions of the Mili- 
tary Lands Withdrawal Act of 1986. We be- 
lieve that this is the best way to handle this 
withdrawal action and still meet the December 
31, 1987, deadline. Attached to my statement 
is a copy of a letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force supporting this provision 
and its inclusion in H.R. 2142 and | would ask 
that it also be included in the RECORD. 

Finally, | urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation on behalf of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, DC, November 20, 1987. 
Hon. LES ASPIN, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
2» of Representatives, Washington, 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is to confirm 
the Air Force position on the Groom Moun- 
tain Land Withdrawal language in H.R. 
2 — Nevada Wilderness Designation Act of 
1 4 

The language concerning the Groom 
Mountain Land Withdrawal is satisfactory 
and will accomplish the desired action of re- 
newing the withdrawal and incorporating it 
into the Nellis Range legislation. We appre- 
ciate the support of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs in moving the legis- 
lation through the House of Representa- 
tives. We hope that you will support it as it 
comes before the House. 

We do have some concern that H.R. 2142 
might become stalled in the Senate. If this 
occurs, I may need to request your aid to 
complete the withdrawal legislation. If the 
Groom Mountain Withdrawal is not re- 
newed before December 31, 1987, the Air 
Force will be placed in a situation of need- 
ing to control surface access to these public 
lands for vital national security consider- 
ations, but without the legal means to do so. 
That situation would be most difficult to 
deal with and could cause serious delays to 
extremely important classified projects. 

Again, I appreciate your support in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Тіра W. McCoy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Readiness Support). 

Mrs. VUCANOVICH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time, and 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank both 
the gentlewoman from Nevada and 
the gentleman from Nevada for their 
cooperation and support in trying to 
exercise our responsibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time, and I yield back the 
balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. VENTO] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill, H.R. 
2142, as amended. 
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The question was taken; апа (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CAPITAL OWNERSHIP DEVELOP- 
MENT REFORM ACT OF 1987 


Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 1807), to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to reform the Capital Owner- 
ship Development Program, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 1807 
SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Capital 
Ownership Development Reform Act of 
1987". 

SEC. 2. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(а) FirNDINGS.—The Congress finds that 

(1) the Capital Ownership Development 
Program administered by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and the award of con- 
tracts pursuant to section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act to firms participating in such 
program, are intended to help socially and 
economically disadvantaged individuals 
enter the mainstream of the American econ- 


omy; 

(2) although some progress has resulted 
from the program, it has generally failed to 
meet its objectives, which remain as valid 
now as when the program was initiated; 

(3) the Small Business Administration and 
some program participants have given insuf- 
ficient attention and support to the business 
development goals of the program and in- 
stead has focused almost entirely on the size 
of contract awards or the number of firms 
certified to participate in the program; and 

(4) it is necessary to reform substantially 
such program and provide for competition 
within the program in order to promote 
Congressionally mandated business develop- 
ment objectives and purposes of the pro- 


gram. 

(b) PuRPOSES.—]t is, therefore, the pur- 
pose of this Act to— 

(1) affirm that the Capital Ownership De- 
velopment Program and the section 8(a) au- 
thority shall be used exclusively for busi- 
ness development purposes to help small 
businesses owned by the socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged to compete on an 
equal basis in the mainstream of the Ameri- 
can economy; 

(2) affirm that the measure of success of 
the Capital Ownership Development Pro- 
gram, and the section 8(a) authority, shall 
be the number of competitive firms that 
exit the program, without being unreason- 
ably reliant on section 8(a) contracts, and 
that are able to compete on an equal basis 
in the mainstream of the American econo- 
my; and 

(3) insure that program benefits accrue to 
individuals who are both socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged. 

SEC. 3. BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVES. 

(a) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 
СХОХАХУ) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by striking sole source“. 

(b) PROGRAM PURPOSES.— 

(1) Section 2(сХ2ХВ) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(B) It is, therefore, the purpose of the 
programs authorized by section 7(j) of this 
Act to— 
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“(1) foster business ownership and devel- 
opment by individuals in groups that own 
and control little productive capital; and 

"(iD promote the competitive viability of 
such firms in the marketplace by creating a 
small business and capital ownership devel- 
opment program to provide such available 
financial, technical, and management assist- 
ance as may be necessary.“ 

(2) Section 2(еХ2) of the Small Business 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

(2) It is, therefore, the purpose of section 
8(a) to— 

“(A) promote the business development of 
small business concerns owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically dísad- 
vantaged individuals so that such concerns 
can compete on an equal basis in the Ameri- 
can economy; 

"(B) promote the competitive viability of 
such concerns in the marketplace by provid- 
ing such available contract, financial, tech- 
nical, and management assistance as may be 
necessary; and 

"(C) clarify and expand the program for 
the procurement by the United States of ar- 
ticles, supplies, services, materials, and con- 
struction work from small business concerns 
owned by socially and economically disad- 
vantaged individuals.“ 

SEC. 4. REQUIREMENTS OF THE CAPITAL OWNER- 
SHIP DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM. 

(a) BUSINESS PLans.—Section 7(j)(10)(A)(i) 
of the Small Business Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(i) assist small business concerns partici- 
pating in the program to develop compre- 
hensive business plans with specific business 
targets, objectives, and goals that are realis- 
tic and within the capability of both the 
program and the participating concern. 
Such targets, objectives, and goals shall be 
designed to result in а competitive small 
business concern by eliminating those condi- 
tions or circumstances upon which the Ad- 
ministration originally determined eligibil- 
ity pursuant to section 9(аХ6);”. 

(b) TRAINING Sessrions.—Section 
7(j)(.10)(A) is amended by 

(1) striking “апа” at the end of clause (у); 

(2) striking the period at the end of clause 
(vi) and by inserting in lieu thereof “; and”; 
and 

(3) by adding the following new clause: 

“(vii) conduct training sessions to assist in- 
dividuals and enterprises eligible to receive 
contracts under section 8(a) in the develop- 
ment of business principles and strategies to 
enhance their ability to successfully com- 
pete for contracts іп the marketplace.“ 

SEC. 5. EFFECT ON PRESENT PROGRAM PARTICI- 
PANTS. 

Section 7(jX10) of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(D) A small business concern participat- 
ing in any program or activity conducted 
under the authority of this paragraph or el- 
igible for the award of contracts pursuant to 
section 8(a) on the effective date of this sub- 
paragraph shall be permitted continued par- 
ticipation and eligibility in such program or 
activity for a period of time which is the 
greater of— 

“(1) 9 years less the number of years since 
the award of its first contract pursuant to 
section 8(a); or 

"(ii its original fixed program participa- 
tion term (plus any extension thereof) as- 
signed prior to the effective date of this sub- 
paragraph. 

Nothing contained in this subparagraph 
shall be deemed to prevent the Administra- 
tion from instituting a termination or grad- 
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uation pursuant to subparagraph (F) or (G) 

for issues unrelated to the expiration of any 

time period limitation.“ 

SEC, 6. TERMINATION AND GRADUATION STAND- 
ARDS. 

Section 7(jX10) of the Small Business Act 
is further amended by adding the following 
new subparagraphs: 

“(E) A small business concern participat- 
ing in the program conducted under the au- 
thority of this paragraph and eligible for 
the award of contracts pursuant to section 
8(a) shall be denied all such assistance if 
such concern— 

“(i) voluntarily elects not to participate; 

“ар has been a participant in the program 
for the nine-year time limit prescribed by 
paragraph (15); 

“(il is terminated pursuant to a termina- 
tion proceeding conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of 8(a)(9); or 

(iv) is graduated pursuant to a gradua- 
tion proceeding conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of section 8(a)(9). 

„F) For the purposes of this Act the 
terms 'terminated' or 'termination' shall 
mean the total denial or suspension of as- 
sistance pursuant to this paragraph or sec- 
tion 8(a) prior to the graduation of the par- 
ticipating small business concern pursuant 
to subparagraph (G) or the expiration of 
the time limitation prescribed by paragraph 
(15). An action for termination shall be 
based upon good cause, including— 

"() the failure by such concern to main- 
tain a standard of program eligibility; 

“ар the violation of any legal requirement 
by the concern regarding prohibited actions 
or the reporting of data; or 

"(iD the failure or inability of the con- 
cern to engage in business practices that 
wil promote its competitiveness within а 
reasonable period of time. 

"(G) For the purposes of this Act the 
term 'graduated' or 'graduation' shall mean 
the removal of а concern from the program 
and denial of contracts pursuant to section 
8(а) due to such concern's substantial 
achievement of the targets, objectives, and 
goals contained in the concern's business 
plan and its demonstrated ability to com- 
pete in the marketplace without assistance 
under this paragraph or section 8(a).". 


SEC. 7. STAGES OF PROGRAM PARTICIPATION. 

Section 7(j) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraphs: 

"(12) The Administration shall segment 
the Capital Ownership Development Pro- 
gram into three stages: a developmental 
stage; a transitional stage; and a main- 
streaming stage. The developmental stage 
of program participation shall be designed 
to assist the concern to overcome its eco- 
nomic disadvantage by providing such as- 
sistance as may be necessary and appropri- 
ate to access its markets and to strengthen 
its financial and managerial skills. A small 
business concern in the developmental stage 
of program participation, if otherwise eligi- 
ble, shall be qualified to receive the follow- 
ing assistance: 

“(A) The award of contracts pursuant to 
section 8(a). 

"(B) A maximum of two exemptions from 
the requirements of section 1(a) of the Act 
entitled 'An Act providing conditions for the 
purchase of supplies and the making of con- 
tracts by the United States, and for other 
purposes', approved June 30, 1936 (49 Stat. 
2036), which exemptions shall apply only to 
contracts awarded pursuant to section 8(a) 
and shall only be used to allow for contin- 
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gent agreements by a small concern to ac- 
quire the machinery, equipment, facilities 
or labor needed to perform such contracts. 
No exemption shall be made pursuant to 
this subparagraph if the contract to which 
it pertains has an anticipated value in 
excess of $10,000,000, This subparagraph 
shall cease to be effective two years after 
the effective date of this paragraph. 

"(C) A maximum of two exemptions from 
the requirements of the Act entitled 'an Act 
requiring contracts for the construction, al- 
teration and repair of any public building or 
public work of the United States to be ac- 
companied by а performance bond protect- 
ing the United States and by additional 
bond for the protection of persons fur- 
nished material and labor for the construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of said public 
buildings or public works', approved August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), which exemptions 
shall apply only to contracts awarded pursu- 
ant to section 8(a) of this Act, except that, 
such exemptions may be granted under this 
subparagraph only if— 

“(i) the Administration takes such meas- 
ures as it deems appropriate for the protec- 
tion of persons furnishing materials and 
labor to such concern; 

(ii) the Administration assists, insofar as 
practicable, such concern to develop, within 
а reasonable period of time, its ability to 
obtain such bonds as the Administration 
may subsequently require for the successful 
completion of the program conducted under 
the authority of paragraph (10); 

"(ii the Administration finds that such 
concern is unable to obtain the requisite 
bond or bonds from a surety and that no 
surety is willing to issue a bond subject to 
the guarantee provisions of title IV of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958; and 

“(iv) the contract to which it pertains does 
not exceed $10,000,000 in amount. This sub- 
paragraph shall cease to be effective two 
years after the effective date of this para- 
graph. 

"(D) The transfer of technology or sur- 
plus property owned by the United States to 
such a concern. Activities designed to effect 
such transfer shall be developed in coopera- 
tion with the heads of Federal agencies and 
shall include the transfer by grant, license, 
or sale of such technology or property to 
such a concern without regard to any other 
provision of law. Such technology or proper- 
ty shall be used by the concern during the 
normal conduct of its business operations 
and shall not be sold or transferred to any 
other party (other than the Government) 
during such concern's term of participation 
in the program and for one year thereafter. 

“(E) Financial assistance whereby the Ad- 
ministration may purchase in whole or in 
part, and on behalf of such concerns, skills 
training or upgrading for employees or po- 
tential employees of such concerns. Such fi- 
nancial assistance may be made without 
regard to section 18(a) of this Act, shall be 
made by way of reimbursment to the train- 
ing provider, and shall have such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to provide for 
overpayments or underpayments. For pur- 
poses of this subparagraph the term 'train- 
ing provider' shall mean an institution of 
higher education, a community or vocation- 
al college or an institution eligible to pro- 
vide skills training or upgrading under the 
Job Training Partnership Act. The Adminis- 
tration shall, in consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, promulgate rules and regula- 
tions to implement this subparagraph that 
establish acceptable training and upgrading 
performance standards and provide for such 
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monitoring or audit requirements as may be 
necessary to ensure the integrity of the 
training effort. No financial assistance shall 
be granted under this subparagraph unless 
the Administrator determines that— 

"(i) such concern has documented that it 
has first explored the use of existing cost- 
free or cost-subsidized training programs of- 
fered by public and private sector agencies 
working with programs of employment and 
training and economic development; 

(ii) по more than five employees or po- 
tential employees of such concern are recipi- 
ents of any benefits under this subpara- 
graph at any one time; 

“dii) no more than $2,500 shall be made 
available for any one employee or potential 
employee; 

"(iv) the length of training or upgrading 
financed by this subparagraph shall be no 
less than one month nor more than six 
months; 

"(v) such concern has given adequate as- 
surance it will employ the trainee or up- 
graded employee for at least six months 
after the training or upgrading financed by 
this subparagraph has been completed and 
each trainee or upgraded employee has pro- 
vided a similar assurance to remain within 
the employ of such concern for such period; 
if such concern, trainee, or upgraded em- 
ployee breaches this agreement, the Admin- 
istration shall be entitled to and shall make 
diligent effort to obtain from the violating 
party the repayment of all funds expended 
on behalf of the violating party; such repay- 
ment shall be made to the Administration 
together with such interest and costs of col- 
lection as may be reasonable; the violating 
party shall be barred from receiving any 
further assistance under this subparagraph; 

(vi) the training to be financed may take 
place either at such concern's facilities or at 
those of the training provider; and 

"(vii) such concern will maintain such 
records as the Administration deems appro- 
priate to ensure that the provisions of this 
subparagraph and any other applicable law 
have not been violated. 

“(13) The transitional stage of program 
participation shall be designed to overcome, 
insofar as practicable, the remaining ele- 
ments of economic disadvantage and to pre- 
pare such concern for graduation from the 
program. A small business concern in the 
transitional stage of program participation, 
if otherwise eligible, shall be qualified to re- 
ceive assistance pursuant to this paragraph 
and subparagraph (D) of paragraph (12). In 
addition to the assistance described in the 
preceding sentence, a small business con- 
cern in this stage of program participation 
shall be eligible to receive contracts pursu- 
ant to section 8(a). 

(А) The Administration shall not, except 
as otherwise specifically provided for in this 
Act, provide any grant to any concern par- 
ticipating in the program established by 
paragraph (10) for the purpose of capital 
equipment acquisition, price differentials, 
capital improvements or any other purpose. 

“(B) The Administration is empowered to 
make loans either directly or in cooperation 
with banks or other financial institutions 
through agreements to participate on an im- 
mediate or deferred (guaranteed) basis to 
small business concerns eligible for assist- 
ance under this paragraph or paragraph 
(14). Such assistance may be provided only 
if the Administration determines that— 

"(j) the type and amount of such assist- 
ance requested by such concern is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from 
other sources; 
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“Gi) with such assistance such concern 
has a reasonable prospect for operating 
soundly and profitably within a reasonable 
period of time; 

(iii) the proceeds of such assistance will 
be used within a reasonable time for plant 
construction, conversion, or expansion, in- 
cluding the acquisition of equipment, facili- 
ties, machinery, supplies, or material; or to 
supply such concern with working capital to 
be used in the manufacture of articles, 
equipment, supplies, or materials for de- 
fense or civilian production or as may be 
necessary to insure a well-balanced national 
economy; and 

"(iv) such assistance is of such sound 
value as reasonably to assure that the terms 
under which it is provided will not be 
breached by the small business concern. 

"(CX1) No loan shall be made under this 
paragraph if the total amount outstanding 
and committed (by participation or other- 
wise) to the borrower from the fund estab- 
lished pursuant to (E) would exceed 
$500,000. 

(ii) Subject to the provisions of clause (i), 
in agreements to participate in loans on a 
deferred (guaranteed) basis, such participa- 
tion by the Administration shall be not less 
than 85 per centum of the balance of the fi- 
nancing outstanding at the time of disburse- 
ment. 

(Iii) The rate of interest on financings 
made on a deferred (guaranteed) basis shall 
be legal and reasonable. 

“(iv) Financings made pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be subject to the following 
limitations: 

"(D No immediate participation may be 
purchased unless it is shown that a deferred 
participation is not available. 

"(ID No direct financing may be made 
unless it is shown that a participation loan 
is unavailable. 

D) A direct loan or the Administration's 
share of an immediate participation loan 
made pursuant to this paragraph shall be 
any secured debt instrument— 

“@) that is subordinated by its terms to all 
other borrowings of the issuer; 

“ар the rate of interest on which shall 
not exceed the current average market yield 
on outstanding marketable obligations of 
the United States with remaining periods to 
maturity comparable to the average maturi- 
ties of such loan and adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum; 

"(iii the term of which is not more than 
twenty-five years; and 

“(iv) the principal on which is amortized 
at such rate as may be deemed appropriate 
by the Administration, and the interest on 
which is payable not less often than annual- 
у. 
“(E) There is hereby established within 
the Treasury a revolving fund that shall be 
available to the Administration, without 
fiscal year limitation, for financing func- 
tions performed pursuant to this paragraph. 
All amounts received by the Administration 
due to loans made or participated in on an 
immediate or deferred (guaranteed) basis 
under this paragraph shall be deposited in 
the fund. All expenses, including adminis- 
trative expenses, resulting from making or 
disposing of such loans by the Administra- 
tion shall be paid from the fund. 

"(F) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the fund established by sub- 
paragraph (E) such sums as may be neces- 
sary for carrying out the provisions and pur- 
poses of this paragraph relating to the 
making and servicing of direct, immediate 
participation, and guaranteed loans author- 
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ized by this paragraph. Unobligated funds 
previously appropriated for business devel- 
opment expense shall be transferred into 
the fund established by subparagraph (E). 

"(G) The Administrator may, after consul- 
tation with the Attorney General and the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
and with the prior written approval of the 
Attorney General, approve any agreement 
between a small business concern eligible 
for assistance under this paragraph and any 
other business (whether or not eligible for 
assistance under this Act) for a joint ven- 
ture between such concern and such busi- 
ness if the Administrator determines that 
such venture will enhance such concern's 
competitiveness and will strengthen the free 
enterprise system. The Administrator or the 
Attorney General may, at any time, with- 
draw approval of such agreement upon a 
finding that the agreement no longer car- 
ries out such purposes, except that no act or 
omission to act pursuant to or within the 
scope of such an approved agreement shall 
be construed to be within the prohibitions 
of the anti-trust laws or the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. All approvals and with- 
drawals made pursuant to this subpara- 
graph shall be published in the Federal 
Register. No small business concern that 
enters into such a joint venture agreement 
shall be deemed to be other than a small 
business concern solely because it is a party 
to such agreement. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of this subparagraph, no joint 
venture formulated pursuant to this sub- 
paragraph shall be deemed eligible for the 
award of any contract or subcontract pursu- 
ant to sections 8(a), 8(d), 9, or section 15 if 
such joint venture would not have been eli- 
gible in the absence of such subparagraph. 
No agreement approved pursuant to this 
subparagraph shall be in effect for a period 
longer than a concern's remaining term of 
participation in the program, measured 
from the effective date of such agreement, 
plus an additional period of three years. 

“(14) The mainstreaming stage of рго- 
gram participation shall be designed to in- 
corporate a small business concern into the 
mainstream economy with the maximum 
practicable opportunity to become fully 
competitive. A small business concern par- 
ticipating in the mainstreaming stage of 
program participation, if otherwise eligible, 
shall be qualified to receive the assistance 
provided for by subparagraph (D) of para- 
graph (12) and the loan assistance estab- 
lished by paragraph (13). In addition to the 
assistance described in the preceding sen- 
tence, concerns eligible for assistance pursu- 
ant to this paragraph shall be eligible for 
the award of contracts pursuant to section 
8(a) and such other management and tech- 
nical assistance as the Administration may 
deem appropriate.“ 

SEC. 8. TIME LIMITATIONS. 

Section 7(j) of the Small Business Act is 
further amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“(15) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, a small business concern shall 
not receive any assistance pursuant to para- 
graphs (10), (12), (13), or (14) or section 8(a) 
for a total period of longer than nine years, 
measured from the date of certification, of 
which— 

“(A) no more than four years may be 
spent in the developmental stage of pro- 
gram participation established by para- 
graph (12); 

“(B) no more than three years may be 
spent in the transitional stage of program 
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participation established by paragraph (13); 
and 


(C) no more than two years may be spent 
in the mainstreaming stage of program par- 
ticipation established by paragraph (14).”. 
SEC. 9. DATA COLLECTION. 

Section 7(j) of the Small Business Act is 
further amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“(16) (A) The Administrator shall develop 
and implement a process for the systematic 
collection of data on the benefits derived by 
the economy and by socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged individuals as a result of 
the operations of the Capital Ownership 
Development Program established pursuant 
to paragraph (1). 

“(B) Not later than April 30 of each year, 
the Administrator shall submit a report to 
the Congress on the Capital Ownership De- 
velopment Program that shall include the 
following: 

"(1) The average personal net worth of іп- 
dividuals who own and control concerns 
that were initially certified for the receipt 
of contracts pursuant to section 8(a) during 
the immediately preceding fiscal year. The 
Administration shall also indicate the dollar 
distribution of net worths, at $50,000 incre- 
ments, of all such individuals found to be so- 
cially and economically disadvantaged. For 
the first report required pursuant to this 
paragraph the Administration shall also 
provide the data specified in the preceding 
sentence for all eligible individuals in the 
program as of the effective date of this 


aragraph. 

(ii) A description and estimate of the 
benefits and costs that have accrued to the 
economy and the government in the imme- 
diately preceding fiscal year due to the op- 
erations of those business concerns that 
were performing work during such year as 
the result of any contract awarded pursuant 
to section 8(а). Such description and esti- 
mate shall take into account, but not be lim- 
ited to, the employment and total sales of 
such concerns and the taxes and expendi- 
tures made by such concerns during such 
years as well as the costs associated with 
conducting the program and any other re- 
lated expenses. 

(iii) A compilation and evaluation of 
those business concerns that have exited 
the Capital Ownership Development Pro- 
gram during the immediately preceding 
three fiscal years. Such compilation and 
evaluation shall detail the number of con- 
cerns actively engaged in business oper- 
ations; those that have ceased or substan- 
tially curtailed such operations, including 
the reasons for such actions; and those con- 
cerns that have been acquired by other 
firms or organizations owned and controlled 
by other than socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals. For those business- 
es that have continued operations after 
they exited from the Capital Ownership De- 
velopment Program, the Administrator 
shall also separately detail the benefits and 
costs, as described in clause (ii), that have 
accured to the economy during the immedi- 
ately preceding fiscal year due to the oper- 
ations of such concerns. 

"(iv) A listing of all participants in the 
Capital Ownership Development Program 
during the preceding year identifying, by 
region, for each firm: the name of the con- 
cern; the race or ethnicity, and gender of 
the principal owners; the dollar value of all 
contracts received in the preceding year; the 
name of the awarding agency for each such 
contract; the dollar amount of advance pay- 
ments received by each concern; and a de- 
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scription including (if appropriate) an esti- 
mate of the dollar value of all benefits re- 
ceived pursuant to paragraphs (12), (13), 
and (14) during such year. 

"(v) The total dollar value of contracts 
and options awarded during the preceding 
fiscal year pursuant to section 8(a) and such 
amount expressed as a percentage of total 
sales of (I) all firms participating in the 
Capital Ownership Development Program 
during such year; and (II) of firms in each 
of the nine years of program participation. 

"(vi) A description of such additional re- 
sources or program authorities as may be re- 
quired to provide the types of services 
needed over the next two-year period to 
service the expected portfolio of firms certi- 
fied pursuant to section 8(a). 

(vii) The total dollar value of contracts 
and options awarded pursuant to section 
8(а), at such dollar increments as the Ad- 
ministration deems appropriate, for each 
four digit standard industrial classification 
code under which such contracts and op- 
tions were classified. 

(C) The first report required by subpara- 
graph (B) shall pertain to fiscal year 1988.". 
SEC. 10, CONTRACT SELECTION APPEALS AND DOC- 

UMENTATION, 

(a) APPEALS.—Section 8(a)(1)(A) is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately after ''fail to 
agree" the following: “оп either the terms 
and conditions of such contracts or on the 
selection of a particular procurement re- 
quirement to be let pursuant to this subsec- 
tion". 

(b) DocuMENTATION.—Section 8(aX1) of 
the Small Business Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subparagraph: 

"(D) The contracting officer shall docu- 
ment the appropriate contract file with the 
specific reasons and supporting facts in any 
instance when— 

“(i) such officer's agency or department 
fails to award a contract pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (C) after negotiations had com- 
menced; or 

"(di when the Administration's request 
that a particular contract requirement be 
awarded pursuant to this subsection is 
denied.". 


SEC. 11. COMPETITIVE THRESHOLDS AND CON- 
TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 

Section 8(aX1) of the Small Business Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

"(EXi) Contracts to be awarded pursuant 
to this subsection shall be competed among 
responsible small business concerns partici- 
pating in the Capital Ownership Develop- 
ment Program established by section 
7(j)(10) if there is a reasonable expectation 
that at least two such concerns will submit 
offers at fair market prices, and the pro- 
posed award will likely exceed $2,000,000 
(including options) if for manufacturing, 
construction, services, ог retail, and 
$1,000,000 (including options) in all other 
cases. 

(ii) The Administration shall ensure, to 
the maximum practicable extent, that— 

"(D a concern participating in the pro- 
gram established by section 7(jX10) not re- 
ceive а number or dollar amount of sole 
source contracts pursuant to this subsection 
that establishes an unreasonable reliance 
upon such contracts, pursuant to paragraph 
(15), to achieve such concern's business de- 
velopment objectives; and 

“(II) there is a fair distribution of avail- 
able sole source contracts so that concerns 
in similar circumstances are treated equita- 
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bly and that no concern receive a dispropor- 
tionate number of awards if other similar 
concerns are available to perform a share of 
the available work. 

"(iD The Administration and each agency 
participating in the competitive award of 
contracts pursuant to clause (i) shall devel- 
op a simplified procurement method that 
allows for the expedited receipt and evalua- 
tion of proposals. 

“(iv) To the maximum extent practicable, 
the Administration shall promote the equi- 
table geographic distribution of contracts 
awarded pursuant to this subsection.”’. 

SEC, 12. FAIR MARKET PRICE. 

Section 8(a)(3) of the Small Business Act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(3)(A) Any small business concern select- 
ed by the Administration to perform any 
sole-source contract to be let pursuant to 
this subsection shall, when practicable, par- 
ticipate in any negotiation of the terms and 
conditions of such contract. 

"(BX1) For purposes of paragraph (1XA) а 
'fair market price' shall be based on reason- 
able costs under normal competitive condi- 
tions. 

“(ii) The estimate of a current fair market 
price for a new procurement requirement, 
or a requirement that does not have a satis- 
factory procurement history, shall be de- 
rived from a price or cost analysis conducted 
by the agency offering the requirement to 
the Administration. Such analysis may take 
into account prevailing market conditions, 
commercial prices for similar products or 
services, or data obtained from any other 
agency. Such analysis shall consider such 
cost or pricing data as may be submitted by 
the Administration and the small business 
concern selected by the Administration to 
perform the contract. 

“Gii) The estimate of a current fair 
market price for a procurement requirement 
that has a satisfactory procurement history 
shall be formulated by the agency offering 
the requirement to the Administration and 
shall be based on recent award prices ad- 
justed to insure comparability. Such adjust- 
ments shall take into account differences in 
quantities, performance times, plans, speci- 
fications, transportation costs, packaging 
and packing costs, labor and material costs, 
overhead costs, and any other additional 
costs which may be deemed appropriate. 

“(C) An agency offering a procurement re- 
quirement for potential award pursuant to 
this subsection shall, upon the request of 
the Administration, promptly submit to the 
Administration all information, studies, 
analyses, and other data used by such 
agency to estimate the current fair market 
price of such requirement. Such fair market 
price shall not be disclosed to any potential 
offeror (other than the Administration) 
prior to or during the negotiations for the 
award of such requirement. 

"(D) A small business concern selected by 
the Administration to perform or negotiate 
а contract to be let pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall— 

“Ф be entitled, upon its request, to a writ- 
ten statement detailing the method used by 
the agency to estimate the current fair 
market price for such contract; and 

"(ii within such time limits as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator, be entitled 
to protest the use of such method to the Ad- 
ministrator if such concern has reason to 
believe that the provisions of this para- 
graph have been violated. The Administra- 
tor shall consider such protest and shall 
have ten days from the receipt of such pro- 
test to render a final decision; if in the dis- 
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cretion of the Administrator the protest is 
sustained, an appeal shall be filed by the 
Administrator pursuant to section 
8(a)(1)(A); the agency that is the subject of 
any appeal filed pursuant to such section 
shall not award the contract to any other 
party pending the disposition of the appeal 
unless the contracting officer determines, in 
writing, that an award must be made to pro- 
tect the public interest.". 

SEC. 13. PROGRAM ADMISSION. 

(а) ELIGIBILITY OF PARTICIPANTS.—Section 
8(aX4) of the Small Business Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following new subpara- 
graphs: 

"(C) Any individual upon whom eligibility 
is based pursuant to this paragraph, shall be 
permitted to assert such eligibility for only 
one small business concern. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the preceding sentence, 
no individual who was determined pursuant 
to this subsection to be socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged before the effec- 
tive date of this subparagraph shall be per- 
mitted to assert such disadvantage with re- 
spect to any other concern making applica- 
tion for certification after such effective 
date. 

"(D) No concern, previously eligible for 
the award of contracts pursuant to this sub- 
section, shall be subsequently recertified for 
the award of additional contracts if its prior 
participation in the program was concluded 
for any of the reasons described in section 
Tj 10). 

"(E) A concern, eligible for the award of 
contracts pursuant to this subsection, shall 
remain eligible for such contracts if there is 
a transfer of ownership and control (as de- 
scribed in (A)) to individuals who would oth- 
erwise be considered socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged pursuant to this subsec- 
tion. In the event of such a transfer the соп- 
cern, if not terminated or graduated, shall 
be eligible for a period of continued partici- 
pation in the program not to exceed nine 
years less the number of years since the 
award of its first contract pursuant to this 
subsection.”. 

(b) THE CERTIFICATION PROCESS.—Para- 
graph (8) of section 8(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(8)(A) All determinations made pursuant 
to paragraph (5) with respect to whether a 
group has been subjected to prejudice or 
bias shall be made by the Administrator 
after consultation with the Associate Ad- 
ministrator for Minority Small Business and 
Capital Ownership Development. 

"(B) Applications for certification pursu- 
ant to this subsection shall be processed 
within ninety days after the expiration of 
the time period designated pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (C). The applicant shall be ad- 
vised, in writing, by the Administration of 
the date of receipt of the concern's applica- 
tion and shall be entitled, upon written re- 
quest, to receive from the Administration a 
written list of those documents or omissions 
that need to be submitted or corrected in 
order to constitute a completed application. 
The Administration shall comply with such 
request in a timely fashion. 

“(C) The Administration shall designate a 
sixty consecutive day period during each 
year during which it shall accept applica- 
tions for certification pursuant to this sub- 
section. Applications may only be accepted 
during such designated period, unless the 
Administrator determines, on a case-by-case 
basis, that a waiver should be issued to pre- 
vent an injustice to an applicant or poten- 
tial applicant for the program. 
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"(D) Applications received during the 
sixty-day period specified in subparagraph 
(C) shall be processed in a manner that 
allows the Administration to determine, in- 
sofar as practicable, the industrial and geo- 
graphic distribution of applicants, their rel- 
ative potential to succeed in the program, 
and the availability of resources and con- 
tract opportunities to service the needs of 
new program entrants.". 

(c) OuTREACH.—Section 8(aX10) of the 
Small Business Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: "Such pro- 
gram shall make a sustained and substantial 
effort to solicit applications for certification 
from small business concerns located in 
areas of concentrated unemployment or un- 
deremployment or within labor surplus 
areas. 

SEC. 14. DUE PROCESS RIGHTS. 

Paragraph (9) of section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(ӨХА) Subject to the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (E), the Administrator, prior to 
taking any action described in subparagraph 
(B), shall provide the small business concern 
that is the subject of such action, an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing on the record, in ac- 
cordance with chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code. 

"(B) The actions referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) are— 

"() а termination pursuant to section 
TGX10XF); 

"di a graduation pursuant to section 
1GX10X G); and 

(iii) the denial of a request to issue а 
waiver pursuant to paragraph (21XB). 

"(C) The Administrator's proposed action, 
in any proceeding conducted under the au- 
thority of this paragraph, shall be sustained 
unless it is found to be arbitrary, capricious, 
or contrary to law. 

"(D) A decision rendered pursuant to this 
paragraph shall be the final decision of the 
Administration and shall be binding upon 
the Administration and those within its 
employ. 

"(E) The adjudicator selected to preside 
over а proceeding conducted under the au- 
thority of this paragraph shall decline to 
accept jurisdiction over any matter that— 

“(i) does not, оп its face, allege facts that, 
if proven to be true, would warrant reversal 
2 modification of the Administration's posi- 
tion: 

“ар is untimely filed; 

“Gii) is not filed in accordance with the 
rules of procedure governing such proceed- 
ings; or 

"(iv) has been decided by or is the subject 
of an adjudication before a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction over such matters. 

“(F) Proceedings conducted pursuant to 
the authority of this paragraph shall be 
completed and a decision rendered, insofar 
as practicable, within ninety days after a pe- 
tition for a hearing is filed with the adjudi- 
cating office.“. 


SEC. 15. CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) CONTRACT FoRECASTS.—Section 8(аХ12) 
of the Small Business Act is amended by 
striking “contracts” and by inserting in lieu 
thereof "sole source and competitive con- 
tracts”. 

(b) RATE OF CONTRACT SUPPORT.—Section 
8(a) of the Small Business Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(15 A) The business plan required pur- 
suant to section 7(j)(10) shall contain an es- 
timated dollar support level, approved by 
the Administration, of all contracts to be 
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awarded pursuant to this subsection during 
each year of a small business concern’s par- 
ticipation in the program established under 
section 7(jX10). Such estimated level shall 
be known as the section 8(a) contract sup- 
port level. For each year with such а sup- 
port level, such concern shall also specify 
the anticipated total sales it expects to 
make without counting awards made pursu- 
ant to this subsection. The concern shall 
take such measures as may be appropriate 
апа necessary to reach а goal of 35 per 
centum of total sales resulting from other 
than contracts awarded pursuant to this 
subsection by the end of the fifth year of 
such concern's participation in the program. 
By the last year of the mainstreaming stage 
of program participation, such goal shall be 
75 per centum. The goals specified in the 
preceding two sentences may, in the discre- 
tion of the administration, be modified for 
those concerns that had participated in the 
Capital Ownership Development Program 
for & period of longer than three years on 
the effective date of this subparagraph. 
Subject to the requirements of subpara- 
graph (В), the Administration shall assist 
each concern participating in the program 
to obtain the goals established by the pre- 
ceding two sentences. 

"(B) The requirements referred to in sub- 
paragraph (A) are— 

“(і) no award shall be made pursuant to 
this subsection to other than a small busi- 
ness concern; and 

"(di no award shall be made pursuant to 
this subsection if such award would cause 
the small business concern to exceed its ap- 
proved 8(a) contract support level for the 
relevant fiscal year that was established 
pursuant to subparagraph (A). 

“(C) The support level established pursu- 
ant to subparagraph (A) shall not, for any 
three-year period, be set at а level that 
would, by itself, cause the small business 
concern to exceed the applicable size stand- 
ard for its primary industry if it actually 
was awarded such а level of contracts. 

"(D) When implementing the require- 
ments of subparagraph (C) for industries 
with size standards based upon numbers of 
employees, the Administration shall ascer- 
tain from the most recently available census 
data the average dollar value of receipts per 
employee in each such industry. The multi- 
plication of such value by the relevant size 
standard shall be used to measure the com- 
pliance of such industries with the require- 
ments of subparagraph (С).”. 

(c) CONTRACT Matcuinc.—Section 8a) of 
the Small Business Act is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(16) If a contract requirement is offered 
to the Administration for potential award 
pursuant to this subsection and the agency 
offering such requirement nominates an eli- 
gible small business concern to perform 
such contract, or if an eligible small busi- 
ness concern first identifies a contract re- 
quirement and causes the agency to offer 
such requirement to the Administration for 
award pursuant to this subsection, the Ad- 
ministration shall, in either event, designate 
such concern for the negotiation of such re- 
quirement, if— 

“(А) the concern is a responsible contrac- 
tor for such proposed award; 

“(B) the award of the requirement would 
be in accord with the targets, objectives, and 
goals contained in such concern’s approved 
business plan; and 

“(С) the award would not exceed the 
amounts specified in subsection (a)(1)(E)i). 
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17) If contract requirements are offered 
to the Administration for potential award 
pursuant to this subsection, and eligible 
small business concerns are neither nomi- 
nated for award nor identified as causing 
the agency to offer the requirements to the 
Administration, such requirements shall be 
equitably allocated by the Administration.“. 

(d) SUBCONTRACT LIMITATIONS.— 

(1) Section 8(a)(14) of the Small Business 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(14ХА) A concern may not be awarded а 
contract under this subsection as a small 
business concern unless the concern agrees 
that— 

"(D in the case of а contract for services 
(except construction), at least 50 per 
centum of the cost of contract performance 
incurred for personnel shall be expended for 
employees of the concern; and 

(ii) in the case of a contract for procure- 
ment of supplies (other than procurement 
from a regular dealer in such supplies), the 
concern will perform work for at least 50 
per centum of the cost of manufacturing 
Ше supplies (not including the cost of mate- 
rials). 

"(B) The Administrator may change the 
percentage under clause (i) or (ii) of sub- 
paragraph (A) if the Administrator deter- 
mines that such change is necessary to re- 
flect conventional industry practices among 
business concerns that are below the nu- 
merical size standard for businesses in that 
industry category. A percentage established 
under the preceding sentence may not differ 
from a percentage established under section 
15(о). 

"(C) Тһе Administration shall establish, 
through public rulemaking, requirements 
similar to those specified in subparagraph 
(A) to be applicable to contracts for general 
and specialty construction and to contracts 
for any other industry category not other- 
wise subject to the requirements of such 
subparagraph. The percentage applicable to 
any such requirement shall be determined 
in accordance with subparagraph (В), 
except that such a percentage may not 
differ from a percentage established under 
section 15(о) for the same industry catego- 
гу)» 

(2) Section 15(0) of the Small Business 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(0X1) А concern may not be awarded a 
contract under subsection (a) as a small 
business concern unless the concern agrees 
that— 

"(A) in the case of a contract for services 
(except construction) at least 50 per 
centum of the cost of contract performance 
incurred for personnel shall be expended for 
employees of the concern; and 

“(B) in the case of a contract for procure- 
ment of supplies (other than procurement 
from a regular dealer in such supplies), the 
concern will perform work for at least 50 
per centum of the cost of manufacturing 
the supplies (not including the cost of mate- 
rials). 

“(2) The Administrator may change the 
percentage under subparagraph (A) or (B) 
of paragraph (1) if the Administrator deter- 
mines that such change is necessary to re- 
flect conventional industry practices among 
business concerns that are below the numer- 
ical size standard for businesses in that in- 
dustry category. 

“(3) The Administration shall establish, 
through public rulemaking, requirements 
similar to those specified in paragraph (1) to 
be applicable to contracts for general and 
specialty construction and to contracts for 
any other industry category not otherwise 
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subject to the requirements of such sub- 
paragraph. The percentage applicable to 
any such requirement shall be determined 
in accordance with paragraph (2).". 

(e) PAPERWORK REDUCTION.—Section 
8(aX1) of the Small Business Act is further 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

„F) The Administration shall, to the 
maximum extent practicable, minimize 
delay, eliminate excess regulation, and re- 
quire only such paperwork as may be neces- 
sary to effect the orderly and efficient man- 
agement of the program established by 
(X10) and the award of contracts pursuant 
to this subsection. The Administration shall 
make substantial and sustained efforts to 
achieve a maximum ten-day period as the 
average processing time for approving op- 
tions and modifications to existing contracts 
awarded pursuant to this subsection and 
3 to the Administration for approv- 
al.“. 


SEC. 16. FRAUD, WASTE AND ABUSE. 

(a) PROHIBITED ACTIONS AND EMPLOYEE RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES.—Section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act is further amended by adding 
the following new paragraphs: 

"(18XA) No person within the employ of 
the Administration shall, during the term of 
that employment and for a period of two 
years after such employment has been ter- 
minated, engage in any activity of transac- 
tion specified in subparagraph (B) with re- 
spect to any concern that was certified pur- 
suant to this subsection during such per- 
son's term of employment. 

(B) The activities and transactions re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (А) are— 

"(D the buying, selling or receipt of any 
legal or beneficial ownership of stock or any 
other ownership interest or the right to ac- 
quire any such interest; 

(ii) the making or carrying out of a writ- 
ten or oral agreement (whether or not legal- 
ly enforceable) to purchase or otherwise 
obtain any right or interest described in 
clause (i); and 

"(ib the receipt of any other benefit or 
right that may reasonably be considered an 
incident of ownership. 

"(C) Any present or former employee of 
the Administration who violates this para- 
graph shall be subject to a civil penalty, as- 
sessed by the Attorney General, that shall 
not exceed 300 per centum of the maximum 
amount of gain such employee realized or 
could have realized as a result of engaging 
in those activities and transactions pro- 
scribed by subparagraph (B). 

“(19ХА) Any employee of the Administra- 
tion who has authority to take, direct 
others to take, recommend, or approve any 
action with respect to any program or activi- 
ty conducted pursuant to this subsection or 
section 7(j), shall not, with respect to any 
such action, exercise or threaten to exercise 
such authority on the basis of the political 
activity or affiliation of any party. Employ- 
ee of the Administration shall expeditiously 
report to the Inspector General of the Ad- 
ministration any such action for which such 
employee's participation has been solicited 
or directed. 

"(B) Any employee who willfuly and 
knowingly violates subparagraph (A) shall 
be subject to disciplinary action, imposed by 
the Administrator, which may consist of 
separation from service, reduction in grade, 
suspension, or reprimand. 

"(C) Any person holding the position of 
Administrator or Deputy Administrator who 
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willfully and knowingly violates subpara- 
graph (A) shall be separated from service. 

“(D) Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to 
any action taken as a penalty or other en- 
forcement of a violation of any law, rule, or 
regulation prohibiting or restricting certain 
political activity. 

"(E) The prohibitions of subparagraph 
(A), and remedial measures provided for 
under subparagraphs (B) and (C) with 
regard to such prohibitions, shall be in addi- 
tion to, and not in lieu of, any other prohibi- 
tions, measures or liabilities that may arise 
under any other provision of law.“. 

(b) Reportine.—Section 8(a) of the Small 
Business Act is further amended by adding 
the following new paragraph: 

“(20ХА) Small business concerns partici- 
pating in the program conducted under the 
authority of section 7(jX10) and eligible to 
receive contracts pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall submit to the Associate Adminis- 
trator for Minority Small Business and Cap- 
ital Ownership Development at least once 
during each three-month period during such 
concern's term of participation— 

“(і) a listing of any agents, representa- 
tives, attorneys, accountants, consultants, 
апа other parties (other than employees) 
receiving compensation from such concern 
to assist in obtaining Federal contracts for 
such concern; and 

"(ii) the amount of compensation received 
by the parties identified pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) over the relevant reporting 
period and a description of the activities 
performed in return for such compensation. 

„B) Such Associate Administrator shall 
immediately report to the Inspector Gener- 
al of the Administration any suspicion of 
improper activity ascertained from a review 
of any report received under this paragraph. 

"(C) The Associate Administrator shall 
report to the Committees on Small Business 
of the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives the names of those concerns that have 
failed to submit a report under this para- 
graph within thirty calendar days after 
such report is due.". 

(c) CoNTRACT PERFORMANCE.—Section 8(a) 
of the Small Business Act is further amend- 
ed by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(21)(A) Subject to the provisions of sub- 

paragraph (B), а contract (including op- 
tions) awarded pursuant to this subsection 
shall be performed by the concern that ini- 
tially received such contract. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of the preceding sentence, 
if the owner or owners upon whom eligibil- 
ity was based relinquish ownership or con- 
trol of such concern, or enter into any 
agreement to relinquish such ownership or 
control, such contract or option shall be ter- 
minated for the convenience of the govern- 
ment, except that no repurchase costs or 
other damages may be assessed against such 
concern due solely to the provisions of this 
subparagraph. 
“(B) The Administrator may, as a matter 
of discretion and on & nondelegable basis, 
wavie the requirements of subparagraph (A) 
if requested to do so prior to the actual re- 
linquishment of ownership or control. In ad- 
dition to the requirement of the preceding 
sentence, a waiver may only be given if one 
or more of the following conditions exist: 

“(i) Exceptional circumstances evidence а 
manifest hardship on such socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals, and 
the failure to give а waiver would substan- 
tially harm the public interest. 

"(ii) When it is necessary for the owners 
of the concern to surrender partial control 
of such concern on а temporary basis in 
order to obtain equity financing.". 
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(d) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.—Section 16(d) of 
the Small Business Act is amended— 

(1) by striking “$50,000” and inserting 
“$500,000”; and 

(2) by striking “five years” and inserting 
"ten years". 

(e) INSPECTOR GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS.— 
Section 10(e) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting "and the Inspector General 
of the Administration" immediately after 
“Administration”, 

id inserting “(1)” immediately after “(е)”, 
an 

(3) adding the following new paragraph: 

“(2ХА) The Committee on Small Business 
of either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives may request that the Inspector 
General of the Administration conduct an 
investigation of any program or activity con- 
ducted under the authority of sections 7(j) 
or 8a) of this Act. Not later than fifteen 
days after the receipt of such a request, the 
Inspector General shall inform the commit- 
tee, in writing, of the estimated time needed 
to complete the investigation, or shall deny 
the request for good cause. If the commit- 
tee's request is denied, the Inspector Gener- 
al shall provide the committee with a writ- 
ten and detailed explanation of the reasons 
for the denial within such fifteen-day 
period. 

"(B) The Office of the Inspector General 
shall keep the committee duly informed of 
the progress of any investigation conducted 
pursuant to subparagraph (A) and shall fur- 
nish such committee, in a timely manner, а 
detailed written report of its findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations.“ 

(f) STATUS OF THE ASSOCIATE ADMINISTRA- 
TOR FOR MiNORITY SMALL BUSINESS AND CAP- 
ITAL OWNERSHIP DEVELOPMENT.—Section 
4(b)(1) of the Small Business Act is amend- 
ed by inserting immediately after “Associate 
Administrator for Minority Small Business 
and Capital Ownership Development” the 
following: “who shall be an employee in the 
competitive service or in the Senior Execu- 
tive Service and a career appointee”. 

SEC. 17. *NON-MANUFACTURER" RULE, 

Section 8(a) of the Small Business Act is 
further amended by adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“(22ХА) An otherwise responsible busi- 
ness concern that is in compliance with the 
requirements of subparagraph (B) shall not 
be denied the opportunity to submit and 
have considered its offer for any procure- 
ment contract for the supply of a product to 
be let pursuant to this subsection or subsec- 
tion (a) of section 15 solely because such 
concern is other than the actual manufac- 
turer or processor of the product to be sup- 
plied under the contract. 

„B) To be in compliance with the require- 
ments referred to in subparagraph (A), such 
& business concern shall— 

"(i) be primarily engaged in the wholesale 
or retail trade; 

"(ii) be a regular dealer, as defined pursu- 
ant to section 35(a) of title 41, United States 
Code (popularly referred to as the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act), in the prod- 
uct to be offered the Government or be spe- 
cifically exempted from such section by sec- 
tion 7(j12)(B); and 

"(ii represent that it will supply the 
product of а domestic small business manu- 
facturer or processor, except that, the Ad- 
ministrator may waive the application of 
this clause, as it pertains to the furnishing 
of a product manufactured or processed by 
& small business, for any class of products 
for which there are no small business manu- 
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facturers or processors participating in the 
Federal market.“. 
SEC. 18. SUBCONTRACTING PROGRAM. 

Section 8(dX4XE) of the Small Business 
Act is amended by— 

р inserting “(i)” immediately after (E)“; 
ап 

(2) adding the following new clause: 

“ар Every contract to be awarded after 
the effective date of this clause and that is 
subject to the requirements of paragraph 
(4) or (5), shall contain a provision providing 
for liquidated damages in the event that the 
prime contractor fails to comply in good 
faith with the clause contained in para- 
graph (3) or with any plan required of such 
contractor pursuant to the authority of this 
subsection. The awarding agency shall 
ensure, by reviewing the past performance 
of the apparent successful offeror or bidder, 
that such bidder or offeror has not offered 
goals that are unreasonably below its actual 
past performance.“. 

SEC. 19. RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER PROCURE- 
MENT PROGRAMS. 

Section 15(m) of the Small Business Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

"(mX1) Each agency subject to the re- 
quirements of section 1207 of Public Law 
99-661 shall, when implementing such re- 
quirements— 

(A) establish policies and procedures that 
insure that there will be no reduction in the 
current number or dollar value of contracts 
awarded pursuant to this section and sec- 
tion 8(a) in order to achieve any goal or 
other program objective; and 

"(B) implement such section 1207 in a 
manner that will not alter or change the 
procurement process used to implement thís 
section or section 8(a). 

“(2) All procurement center representa- 
tives (including those referred to in subsec- 
tion (kX6)), in addition to such other duties 
2 ed be designated by the Administrator, 
shall— 

“(A) monitor the performance of the pro- 
curement activities to which they are as- 
signed to ascertain the degree of compliance 
with the requirements of paragraph (1); 

„) report to their immediate supervisors 
all instances of noncompliance with such re- 
quirements; and 

"(C) increase, insofar as possible, the 
number and dollar value of procurements 
that may be used for the programs estab- 
lished under this section, section 8(a), and 
section 1207 of Public Law 99-661. 

"(3) A business concern shall not be con- 
sidered other than a small business concern, 
for purposes of section 1207 of Public Law 
99-661, solely because its receipts or number 
of employees exceed the applicable numeri- 
cal size standard (established pursuant to 
section 3 of the Act) in effect as of October 
1, 1987, unless such receipts or number of 
employees exceed such size standard by 
more than 25 per centum." 

SEC. 20. STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION 
CODE LIMITATIONS. 

Section 8(aX7) of the Small Business Act 
is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(А)” after “(7)” and 

(2) adding the following new subpara- 


graph: 

"(B) Limitations established by the Ad- 
ministration in its regulations and proce- 
dures restricting the award of contracts pur- 
suant to this subsection to a limited number 
of standard industrial classification codes in 
an approved business plan shall not be ap- 
plied in а manner that inhibits the logical 
business progression by a participating 
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small business concern into areas of indus- 

trial endeavor where such concern has the 

potential for success.” 

SEC. 21. DIRECTORS OF SMALL AND DISADVAN- 
TAGED BUSINESS UTILIZATION. 

Section 15(k) of the Small Business Act is 
amended by— 

(1) amending paragraph (3) to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(3) be responsible only to, and report di- 
rectly to, the head of such agency or to the 
deputy of such head;”; 

(2) striking “апа” at the end of paragraph 
(6); 

(3) striking the period at the end of para- 
graph (7) and inserting in lieu thereof“, 
and"; and 

(4) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

"(B) make recommendations to contract- 
ing officers whether a particular contract 
requirement should be awarded pursuant to 
subsection (a), section 8(a) or section 1207 of 
Public Law 99-661. Such recommendations 
shall be made with due regard to the re- 
quirements of subsection (m) and the fail- 
ure of the contracting officer to accept any 
such recommendations shall be documented 
&nd included within the appropriate con- 
tract file.“. 

SEC. 22. REGULATIONS. 

The Small Business Administration 
shall— 

(1) within 60 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act conduct meetings of 
present and potential participants in the 
program established by sections 7()Х10) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended by this 
Act, to ascertain and consider public com- 
ment on the nature and extent of regula- 
tions needed to implement this Act; 

(2) within one hundred and twenty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, pub- 
lish in the Federal Register proposed rules 
апа regulations implementing this Act; and 

(3) within two hundred and ten days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, publish in 
the Federal Register final rules and regula- 
tions implementing this Act. 

SEC. 23. EMPLOYEE TRAINING AND EVALUATIONS. 

(a) TRAINING REQUIREMENT.—No person 
within the employ of the Small Business 
Administration shall perform any of the 
principle functions of a Business Opportuni- 
ty Specialist as those functions relate to the 
provisions of the Act, unless such person 
first receives training on how to successfully 
operate the Capital Ownership Develop- 
ment Program and achieve its stated pur- 
poses. The provisions of the preceding sen- 
tence may be waived by the Administrator 
for new hires or those employees newly clas- 
sified or assigned as a Business Opportunity 
Specialist except that, such waiver for any 
such hire or employee shall not extend for а 
period of longer than ninety days. 

(b) DUTIES or BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY SPE- 
CIALISTs.—An individual within the employ 
of the Small Business Administration who is 
designated to perform the functions of a 
Business Opportunity Specialist in addition 
to the duties and responsibilities specified in 
this Act, shall— 

(1) conduct contract negotiations on 
behalf of such Administration for contracts 
awarded pursuant to section 8a) of the 
Small Business Act when performance will 
be rendered by one or more firms in such 
Specialist's assigned portfolio; and 

(2) facilitate and otherwise assist such 
firms in negotiating for the receipt by them 
of any contract to be let pursuant to section 
8(а) of such Act. 
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(c) TRAINING RESPONSIBILITIES.—The Ad- 
ministration shall take such actions as may 
be appropriate to train and qualify such 
Specialists to perform such negotiations. 

(d) PERFORMANCE EVALUATIONS.—To the 
extent practicable, the Administrator shall 
ensure that the performance appraisal 
system applicable to a Business Opportunity 
Specialist affords substantial recognition to 
how well such Specialist's assigned portfolio 
of concerns participating in the program es- 
tablished by section 7(j)(10) of the Small 
Business Act are achieving competitiveness 
and furtheríng the business development 
purposes of the program. 

SEC. 24. MISCELLANEOUS AND TECHNICAL PROVI- 
SIONS. 

(a) ANNUAL GAO Report.—Section 7(j)(8) 
of the Small Business act is amended by 
striking “January 1, 1981" and all that fol- 
lows and by inserting in lieu thereof “Јапи- 
ary 1 of each year.“ 

(b) REPEALER.—Section 106 of Public Law 
96-481 is repealed. 

(c) INDIAN TRIBE EXEMPTION.—Section 
BK(aX1XEXi) of the Small Business Act, as 
amended by section 11 of this Act, shall not 
apply to concerns owned and controlled by 
economically disadvantaged Indian tribes as 
defined pursuant to paragraphs (4) and (13) 
of section 8(a) of the Small Business Act. 

(d) CoNTINUATION OF COMPETITION FOR 
CERTAIN CONTRACT REQUIREMENTS.—Not- 
withstanding any other provision of this 
Act, contract requirements that have been 
historically competed pursuant to section 
8(a) of the Small Business Act before the ef- 
fective date of this Act shall continue to be 
competed if— 

(1) such competition was based on price 
and other price related factors; and 

(2) there is a reasonable expectation that 
at least two responsible small business con- 
cerns, eligible for the award of contracts 
pursuant to such section, will continue to 
submit offers at fair market prices. 

(е) UNPRICED OPTIONS.—(1) Within sixty 
days after the date of enactment of this Act, 
the Small Business Administration, and the 
appropriate Federal agency, shall make sub- 
stantial and sustained efforts to negotiate 
contract modifications for fair market price 
for any and all unpriced options contained 
in contracts previously awarded pursuant to 
section 8(a) of the Small Business Act with 
the contractor that was initially awarded 
such contract. 

(2) During the period of time described in 
paragraph (1) such agencies shall refrain 
from procuring such requirements from al- 
ternative sources except that, no delay may 
be incurred pursuant to this paragraph that 
would cause substantial harm to a public in- 
terest. 

(3) The Small Business Administration 
shall take appropriate actions, including 
publication in the Federal Register, to 
advise small business concerns and Federal 
agencies of the requirements of this subsec- 
tion. 

SEC. 25. AUTHORIZATIONS. 

For fiscal year 1988, there is authorized to 
be appropriated $4,735,000 to implement the 
requirements of section 20, 23 and, 24 of 
this Act. Of the amount authorized to be 
appropriated— 

(1) $735,000 shall be used for the hire of 
Procurement Center Representatives; and 

(2) $2,765,000 shall be used for the hire of 
Business Opportunity Specialists. 

SEC. 26, EFFECTIVE DATES. 

Except as otherwise provided, this Act 
shall become effective one year after the 
date of enactment, except that sections 5, 
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12, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 of this Act shall 
become effective on the date of enactment. 
SEC. 27. REVIEW OF COMPETITIVE THRESHOLDS, 

(a) Report.—Beginning one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, and at inter- 
vals of one year thereafter for an additional 
period of two years, the Comptroller Gener- 
al of the United States shall transmit a 
report to Congress describing the results of 
detailed review, conducted by the Comptrol- 
ler General, on the implementation of the 
amendments made by section 11 of this Act. 
Each such report shall pertain to the pre- 
ceding twelve month period and shall con- 
tain— 

(1) a specific determination as to whether 
the implementation of section 11 has furth- 
ered the business development purposes of 
this Act; and 

(2) such recommendations for competitive 
procurement techniques as may be neces- 
sary to advance such purposes. 

(b) TERMINATION OF SECTION 11.—Section 
11 of this Act shall cease to be effective one 
year after receipt of the last report required 
to be transmitted pursuant to (a) if— 

(1) the Comptroller General determines 
and reports that the implementation of sec- 
tion 11 has impeded the business develop- 
ment purposes of this Act; and 

(2) a Joint Resolution of the Congress has 
been enacted agreeing with the findings of 
the Comptroller General and providing for 
а new or modified system to insure appro- 
priate competition in the award of contracts 
pursuant to section 8(a) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act to commence one year after the re- 
ceipt of the last report required by subsec- 
tion (a). 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be consid- 
ered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New York (Мг. La- 
Face] will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McDApE] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LaF ace]. 
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Mr. LAFALCE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1807, a bill that would amend the 
Small Business Act to reform the Cap- 
ital Ownership Development Program 
administered by the Small Business 
Administration [SBA]. 

This program, commonly referred to 
as the section 8(a) program, is respon- 
sible for awarding over $3 billion a 
year in Federal contracts to small 
businesses that are owned and con- 
trolled by socially and economically 
disadvantaged individuals. 

We have all heard recent horror sto- 
ries of how this program can be 
abused. While we need to address the 
flaws in the program that permitted 
and, indeed, promoted such abuses, we 
must also keep in mind that the pro- 
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gram is intended to be the most signif- 
icant effort of the Federal Govern- 
ment to reduce the effects of discrimi- 
nation on entrepreneurial endeavors. 

The Committee on Small Business, 
therefore, comes before the House 
today, in a bipartisan and unified fash- 
ion, to offer a bill that presents a rea- 
soned approach to restoring true busi- 
ness development purposes to the pro- 
gram, and proposing significant new 
safeguards, against fraud, waste, and 
abuse. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out that 
the only way we were able to get this 
bipartisan and unified approach was 
because of the unbelievably coopera- 
tive yeoman efforts of so many indi- 
viduals, including the chairman of the 
subcommittee that initially drafted 
the bill Chairman MAVROULES, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
McDape], the ranking minority 
member of the full committee, and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CONTE], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee, the members of 
the Congressional Black Caucus, the 
members of the Congressional Hispan- 
ic Caucus, and also the tremendous bi- 
partisan effort of our staff. 

I do not want to exclude any person, 
but I should include Don Terry, Tom 
Trimboli, Cathleen Garman, Drew 
Hiatt, and Bill Angelo. 

The bill would accomplish these pur- 
poses in a number of different ways. 

First, the bill would clearly and defi- 
nitely state that the purpose of the 
program is to promote the competitive 
viability of small businesses owned and 
controlled by the socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged so that they 
may compete on an equal basis in the 
American economy. No longer should 
the program be twisted in order to 
achieve varying political agendas. No 
longer should sole source contracts be 
awarded to aggrandize the wealth of 
the well-connected or the well-heeled. 
No longer should participating firms 
become so dependent on 8(a) contracts 
that their failure becomes virtually 
ensured when they leave the program. 
Under this bill, the SBA’s authority 
can only be used for true business de- 
velopment so that the program will 
provide a fair opportunity for business 
success to the greatest number possi- 
ble of disadvantaged people. 

Second, in order to promote the 
competitiveness of firms, help to 
insure a fair distribution of larger con- 
tracts, and prevent program abuse, the 
bill provides that SBA must compete 
all contracts having an anticipated 
value of over $2 million, if for con- 
struction, manufacturing, service or 
retail, and $1 million, if the contract is 
for any other purpose. Under such 
thresholds, it is anticipated that well 
over 50 percent of all 8(a) contract dol- 
lars would be subject to competition. 

If this provision had been in effect 
in 1984, I believe that we would not 
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have a Wedtech scandal today. In any 
event, under this bill the distribution 
of larger contracts will be the function 
of competitive forces and not politics 
or favoritism. 

In a series of related provisions, SBA 
and 8(a) firms would be required to 
work together to secure contracts out- 
side of the 8(a) program. Goals for 
non-8(a) sales are established to help 
firms develop a competitive position 
by the time it leaves the program. 
Under present SBA practice, firms are 
allowed to load up on 8(a) contracts 
during their final years in the pro- 
gram. This, however, leads to severe fi- 
nancial problems after the firm exits 
the program and the sheltered 8(a) 
contract support is terminated. 

The bill would also segment the 8(a) 
program into three different and dis- 
tinct stages so that management as- 
sistance can be tailored to firms that 
have reached like levels of competitive 
viability. The first stage would last for 
а total of 4 years; the second stage, 3 
years; and the last stage would be a 
maximum of 2 years. Specialized man- 
agement, technical, and financial as- 
sistance is provided to firms in each 
stage to promote their competitive- 
ness, and the total term of participa- 
tion is extended to 9 years. The cur- 
rent administrative practice of SBA is 
to provide а term averaging slightly 
over 6 years. 

A third area of concern addressed by 
the bill is the application process and 
delay involved in processing SBA pa- 
perwork. One of the most frequent 
and legitimate complaints concerning 
this program is the length of time it 
takes for firms to receive 8(a) certifica- 
tion. The committee has been told of 
applicants that have literally waited 1 
or 2 years to have their applications 
fully processed. This bill would cut the 
application processing time to 90 days 
by eliminating duplicative SBA re- 
views and otherwise streamlining all 
admission procedures. 

Fourth, the bill also would make a 
number of programmatic and techni- 
cal changes needed to both preserve 
the integrity of the effort and further 
business development. For example, 
business development expense grants 
would be eliminated and loan pro- 
grams substituted in their place; agen- 
cies would be precluded from paying 
more than a fair market price under 
8(a) contracts; requirements of big 
business to subcontract to small and 
small disadvantaged business would be 
enhanced; and the relationship be- 
tween small business set-asides, 8(a) 
contracts, and section 1207 (Public 
Law 99-661) small disadvantaged busi- 
ness set-asides would be better de- 
fined. 

Of great significance is a section of 
the bill that would require SBA to es- 
tablish and maintain a detailed data 
base on all 8(a) firms and firms that 
have left the program over the previ- 
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ous 3-year period. At present, SBA's 
data collection efforts are deplorable. 
The agency does not have sufficient 
data to make informed policy deci- 
sions; monitor the program for poten- 
tial abuse; measure the success of its 
program efforts; or make intelligent 
judgments regarding resources alloca- 
tions. 

Finally, the bill contains 7 specific 
provisions dealing exclusively with the 
issues of fraud, waste, and abuse. 
Severe restrictions would be placed on 
the ownership interests a SBA employ- 
ee or past employee could have in an 
8(a) firm; the program head would 
have to be а career employee and 
Occupy а career reserve position; all 
program actions based on politically 
motivated considerations would be 
strictly prohibited and each employee 
would have a duty to report such pro- 
scribed activity to the inspector gener- 
al; 8(a) firms would be required to 
report on the compensation paid to 
consultants and lobbyists to secure 
Federal contracts; contracts and op- 
tions awarded under the 8(a) program 
could not be effectively sold off to 
nondisadvantaged firms except under 
extremely limited and exceptional cir- 
cumstances and, then, only with the 
prior approval of the Administrator; 
criminal penalties for front companies 
would be raised from $50,000 to 
$500,000 and from 5 years imprison- 
ment to 10 years; and lastly, the SBA’s 
inspector general would be required to 
work more closely with the committee 
when pursuing investigations on issues 
related to the 8(a) program. 

Many Members have worked long 
and hard hours to produce this bipar- 
tisan measure. I would like to thank 
publicly ranking minority member Jor 
McDapE, subcommittee Chairman 
MAVROULEs and Representative SILVIO 
Conte for helping the committee fash- 
ion this measure. 

I want to bring to the attention of 
the House the fact that there are 
many big 8(a) firms and their consult- 
ants, lawyers, and lobbyists, that have 
literally become quite rich through 
this program. They have exploited op- 
portunity and, unfortunately, in some 
cases, transgressed the law in doing so. 
This bill, however, is designed primari- 
ly to assist disadvantaged people gain 
a rightful place in the economy and, 
consequently, we may well hear some 
complaints from well-off program par- 
ticipants and their lobbyists to leave 
the program alone. But, this is not an 
option. It is an excuse to raid the pro- 
gram further and to take program 
benefits away from the socially and 
economic disadvantaged individual 
whom the program is intended to help. 

The bill provides for true business 
development; avoids or eliminates pro- 
gram excesses; will safeguard against 
fraud, waste, and abuse; and will re- 
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store public confidence in this impor- 
tant program. 

I urge my colleagues to suport this 
most important measure. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
measure before us today. If ever it can 
be said of any bill that comes before 
this body that the relevant issues re- 
ceived the closest scrutiny and were 
debated with vigor and that true nego- 
tiation and compromise made this bill 
possible, then surely it must be said of 
this bill. This bill is the product of 
long and diligent effort to achieve a 
consensus measure that brings mean- 
ingful reform to the so-called 8(a) pro- 
gram. And I would like to commend 
our chairman, JOHN LAFALCE, subcom- 
mittee chairman, NICK MAVROULES, 
ranking minority member, SIL CONTE, 
members of the full and subcommittee 
апа their outstanding staffs for their 
fine efforts which are now reflected in 
this legislation. 

H.R. 1807 amends the Small Busi- 
ness Act to reform the Capital Owner- 
ship Development Program, commonly 
referred to as the section 8(a) pro- 
gram. The goal of this program is to 
promote the development and growth 
of firms which are owned by individ- 
uals who are deemed to be socially and 
economically disadvantaged. Recent 
abuses of the program, such as the 
highly publicized Wedtech scandal 
and mismanagement of the program, 
have made reform not only necessary 
but imperative. 

H.R. 1807 provides for greater sim- 
plicity in and streamlining of admis- 
sion requirements and management of 
the 8(a) program. Under the bill, the 
program participation term for certi- 
fied firms is raised from 7 to 9 years. 
And participating firms are eligible for 
the assistance available in each of the 
new program phases. This help is cru- 
cial to the development of 8(a) con- 
cerns’ business base and expertise. 

For the first time since the pro- 
gram's inception іп 1969 under then- 
President Nixon, the 8(a) program will 
now require by statute competition 
among 8(a) firms for contracts above a 
certain dollar threshold. Under H.R. 
1807, firms are also strongly encour- 
aged to develop their commercial busi- 
ness base in an effort to reduce their 
dependency on Federal Government 
contracts. New and stiffer criminal 
penalties are provided to ensure 
against future abuses. A new data col- 
lection system will furnish a quantita- 
tive basis for tracking and assessing 
the progress of 8(a) firms and the per- 
formance and efficacy of the program. 
The elimination of wasteful business 
development expense grants and their 
replacement with а new loan program 
will bring а new degree of fiscal re- 
sponsibility to the program. 

This important bil has made the 
necessary reforms to ensure the conti- 
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nuity of the program and the fulfill- 
ment of its objectives. Enhanced ef- 
forts aimed at control of previously 
troublesome areas of the program will 
help to mitigate against the abuses of 
the past. And with the introduction of 
competition in this bill, the program 
will go а long way toward encouraging 
the development of а competitive 
Spirit among 8(a) firms, promote the 
achievement of managerial excellence, 
and establish know-how about produc- 
ing and supplying quality goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost. 
H.R. 1807 will help to place within the 
reach of other socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged individuals the re- 
wards of participation in the free en- 
terprise system and the dream of en- 
trepreneurship. The administration 
has signaled its support for this meas- 
ure, and I would urge my colleagues to 
support its adoption as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me thank all of the 
Members, including the gentleman 
from New York (Мг. LaFatcs], the 
chairman, for the gentleman's coop- 
eration and input that we bring before 
the House today, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Мг. MCDADE], my 
friend, and also the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], the coau- 
thor of the bill, who put in enormous 
time and effort into this bill hopefully 
to bring to the floor a bill we ought to 
be very proud of. 

Mr. Speaker, today we are consider- 
ing H.R. 1807, a bill I am proud to 
have coauthored. This bill strengthens 
and streamlines the 8(a) program. 

We have held several days of intense 
and informative hearings on reforming 
the Small Business Administration's 
Capital Ownership Development, or 
8(а), Program. Individuals represent- 
ing a broad range of firms and organi- 
zations affected by this legislation 
have testified in H.R. 18075 behalf. 

Through this thorough and candid 
examination of 8(a), we have been able 
to remodel and refine a program 
whose purpose is of great importance 
to minority business development. 

Over the years, the program has 
consistently fallen short of its intend- 
ed goals. It has failed to deliver on its 
promise to help a broad class of social- 
ly and economically disadvantaged in- 
dividuals to compete in the main- 
stream of the American economy. H.R. 
1807 is intended to restore that prom- 
ise. It restores credibility and integrity 
to a program that has been unfairly 
buffeted by tales of misuse and abuse. 

H.E. 1807 focuses on the business de- 
velopment intent of the original legis- 
lation and promotes self-sufficiency 
among socially and economically dis- 
advantaged individuals and businesses. 
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What we do today will put the 8(a) 
program back on the right track. The 
strength of this bill is that it inte- 
grates suggestions from our witnesses, 
the SBA, and committee members. 
The result demonstrates this commit- 
tee’s commmitment to reporting out a 
bill that works. A belief reflected in 
the 40-to-1 vote at markup. 

H.R. 1807 addresses business devel- 
opment objectives and provides provi- 
sions that thwart program abuse; com- 
petitiveness is encouraged in the form 
of a three-stage, 9-year program. Also, 
I believe that this bill gives SBA great 
flexibility in regard to implementation 
and I am confident that SBA will act 
expeditiously and supportively. 

Mr. Speaker, I have outlined the 
intent and emphasis of H.R. 1807. 

Mr. Speaker, before yielding I would 
like to make one final comment. Al- 
though this legislation falls under the 
jurisdiction of the Small Business 
Committee, one provision that was 
added in committee also effects a 
matter under the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee. Section 19 
would alter the group of companies el- 
igible under section 1207 of the De- 
partment of Defense Authorization 
Act, Public Law 99-661. It would also 
clarify the relationship between sec- 
tion 1207 and the 8(a) program. 

I would like to acknowledge at this 
point the work that has been done by 
the Armed Services Committee with 
respect to section 1207 and the re- 
quirement in that section that the De- 
partment of Defense increase awards 
to small disadvantaged businesses. The 
Armed Services Committee acquisition 
policy panel has held several hearings 
to examine the implementation of sec- 
tion 1207 and in the new year is em- 
barking on an ambitious schedule of 
field hearings in many of the Mem- 
bers' districts. In my capacity as chair- 
man of that panel, I am committed to 
doing a thorough review to ensure 
that everything possible is being done 
to increase the number of awards to 
minority businesses. I would also like 
to thank the chairman of that com- 
mittee, Les АѕрІМ, for agreeing not to 
request sequential referral of this bill 
on the basis of section 19, and thus not 
delaying its consideration. 

Some of the major provisions of the 
bill are as follows: 

(1) PROGRAM PARTICIPATION TERMS 

The program is expanded to a fixed 
term of 9 years divided into three 
phases: the developmental phase, last- 
ing 4 years, the transitional phase, 
lasting 3 years, and the mainstreaming 
phase, lasting 2 years. 

(2) BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 

In addition to 8(a) contracts, appro- 
priate business development assistance 
is provided to firms qualifying for the 
program. This assistance includes, but 
is not limited to, a number of the fol- 
lowing provisions: exemptions from 
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the Walsh-Healy and Miller Acts, 
transfers of technology or surplus 
property, employee training, develop- 
ment investments, and limited anti- 
trust exemptions. 

(3) COMPETITION 

Section 8(a) firms are required to 
compete against other 8(а) firms for 
all contracts over a specified dollar 
value if there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion that two or more responsible 8(a) 
firms would submit a bid for the con- 
tract at fair market prices. All con- 
struction, manufacturing, service, and 
retail contracts over $2 million must 
be competed. All other contracts over 
$1 million must be competed. 

Recognizing that thresholds are a 
new idea, H.R. 1807 provides for a trig- 
gered sunset. GAO is required to 
report annually on whether the 
thresholds have furthered the busi- 
ness development purposes of the act. 
If, after 3 years, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral finds that this provision has im- 
peded business development, Congress 
is charged with establishing a new and 
effective means for insuring competi- 
tion among 8(а) firms. 

(4) SUPPORT LEVELS 

H.R. 1807 challenges program par- 
ticipants to achieve a goal of 35 per- 
cent non-8(a) work by the end of their 
fifth year and a goal of 75 percent in 
their ninth year. Ultimately, this 
would reduce their reliance on 8(a) 
and, in the process, transform them 
into free market competitive firms. 
SBA would be required to work with 
these firms to assist them in meeting 
these goals. 

(5) PROGRAM ADMISSION 

Due to a frequency capricious and 
lengthy certification process, this bill 
mandates a uniform structure for cer- 
tification. SBA would be required to 
establish an annual 60-day period 
during which 8(a) applications are ac- 
cepted and to process all applications 
within 90 days from the end of that 
period. 

In addition to accelerating the certi- 
fication process, this will allow a much 
broader based examination of program 
applicants and how well they meet the 
geographic and industry objectives of 
the program. 

(6) SECTION 1207 

To allay fears that the 5-percent mi- 
nority set-aside program within the 
Department of Defense—section 1207, 
Public Law 99-1661—would interfere 
with the functioning of the 8(a) pro- 
gram, this bill has a provision to pre- 
vent reductions in the number of 
dollar value of 8(a) contracts when im- 
plementing section 1207. Also, pro- 
curement center representatives 
[PCR's], including breakout PCR’s, 
would be required to work toward in- 
creasing the percentage and dollar 
values of contracts available for 8(a) 
and the section 1207 program. H.R. 
1807 authorizes funds for the hiring of 
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15 additional procurement center rep- 
resentatives to help accomplish this 
goal. 

(7) SIZE STANDARDS 

In an effort to assist the Depart- 
ment of Defense in meeting its 5-per- 
cent goal, Н.Н. 1807 includes a provi- 
sion enabling minority firms to exceed 
their size standards, as established by 
Public Law 99-921, by up to 25 percent 
and remain eligible for the 1207 pro- 
gram. 

(8) SUBCONTRACTING 

Under current law, certain large 
Government contracts are required to 
include subcontracting plans contain- 
ing participation goals for small, and 
small and disadvantaged businesses. 

H.R. 1807 requires that such con- 
tracts provide for liquidation damages 
should the prime contractor fail to 
comply in good faith with the plan's 
requirements. 

(9) FRAUD, WASTE, AND ABUSE 

This legislation increases criminal 
penalties from $50,000 to $500,000 and 
extends jail terms from 5 to 10 years 
for front companies. H.R. 1807 in- 
cludes other restrictions to deter pro- 
gram abuses: it prohibits 8(a) stock 
ownership by SBA employees and po- 
litical considerations in the awarding 
of contracts, as well as “trafficking” of 
8(a) contracts and options. 

(10) FAIR MARKET PRICES 

This provision in the bill codifies ex- 
isting provisions of the Federal acqui- 
sition regulations. 

This bill recognizes the additional 
burden that may be placed on the 
SBA and authorizes the funds neces- 
sary for hiring 50 business opportunity 
specialists and for training SBA em- 
ployees who work with the 8(a) pro- 


gram. 

H.R. 1807 represents the partnership 
that the Congress and the minority 
business community must form. It 
demonstrates the deliberate steps nec- 
essary to create an environment hospi- 
table to minority business develop- 
ment. 

Government can help prepare mi- 
nority business to compete with com- 
panies not subjected to the hostilities 
and prejudices faced by minority en- 
trepreneurs. While the Federal Gov- 
ernment may assert an ideological 
commitment to minority business de- 
velopment, Congress is faced with the 
ongoing challenge of moving this com- 
mitment from the abstract to reality. 

I conclude with one additional 
thought. No matter what legislation 
we propose, no matter what issues we 
debate, no matter what laws we pass, 
there is a greater guiding principle. It 
is the fundamental need to change at- 
titudes; to show a willingness to do 
what is right. 

While we continue to ensure that 
laws exist to guide the executive and 
legislative branches of Government, 
we must also continue to fight for a 
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necessary and fundamental change in 
thinking. It is this change that will 
allow those energies expended in pro- 
tection today to be redirected toward 
achievement tomorrow. 
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Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
CONTE]. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to stand here today in support 
of H.R. 1807, the Conte-Mavroules-La- 
Falce 8(a) reform bill. This is a biparti- 
san bill reported out of the Small 
Business Committee by a 40-to-1 vote. 
I would like to offer a special note of 
thanks to my good friend and col- 
league from Massachusetts, Nick Mav- 
ROULES who as chairman of our sub- 
committee worked long and hard on 
this legislation. I also want to thank 
our chairman, JOHN LaF atce for his 
leadership and dedication. You know, 
Mr. Speaker, I don’t think I have ever 
attended as many meetings on any leg- 
islation as I have on H.R. 1807. On nu- 
merous occasions all of us met either 
in Nick's office or the chairman’s 
office in order to work the compro- 
mises needed. The Small Business 
Committee has primary jurisdiction 
for this legislation. The need for 
reform has been amply documented in 
GAO and SBA reports and the most 
recent Senate 8(а) postgraduation 
study, not to mention the Wedtech 
and Amex scandals. My Small Busi- 
ness colleagues and I have worked 
most diligently to make H.R. 1807 a 
comprehensive reform bill that incor- 
porates mandatory competition, the 
development of a non-8(a) business 
base, fixed program term, simplified 
program admission, a comprehensive 
data base and better management of 
the 8(a) portfolio. H.R. 1807 will pro- 
mote and restore the integrity and ef- 
fectiveness of the 8(a) program. H.R. 
1807, combined with existing legisla- 
tion, makes realization of full econom- 
ic participation a certainty for our mi- 
nority community. I applaud all my 
Small Business colleagues for writing 
good, practical legislation, and I urge 
all my colleagues to support the Small 
Business Committee by voting for 
H.R. 1807. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since I came to 
Congrress 30 years ago, I made a com- 
mitment to help the downtrodden, the 
disadvantaged—those individuals who 
had no voice in making Government 
policy. I have always felt that through 
education and legislation designed to 
promote social goals, the forgotten 
people of America—the common man 
and woman, the blue-collar worker 
who pays his taxes, serves his country 
in the Armed Forces, raises a family, 
and supports his/her church and all 
the important service groups in this 
country—could, if given the opportuni- 
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ty, achieve the American dream of bet- 
tering themselves by becoming a prop- 
erty owner and/or the owner of a 
small business. 

I joined the Small Business Commit- 
tee because I believe that small busi- 
ness made this country great and that 
small business, if given the opportuni- 
ty, can make it even greater. While, by 
definition, small business now ac- 
counts for 99 percent of all the busi- 
nesses in America, it has always dis- 
turbed me that small minority-owned 
businesses have never been propor- 
tionally represented in the free enter- 
prise system. 

1980 Federal census data shows us 
that minorities comprise approximate- 
ly 20 percent of the general popula- 
tion. Yet in the 1987 report of the 
President on the state of small busi- 
ness, it states that— 

Minorities are less likely than nonminori- 
ties to own a business. According to the 
most recent Census Bureau snapshot of the 
minority business population, approximate- 
ly 1.8 percent of minority population owned 
business in 1982, compared to 6.4 percent 
business ownership in the population as a 
whole. 

On average, minority-owned businesses 
are smaller than nonminority businesses, 
with lower sales and fewer employees per 
firm. Over 94 percent of minority businesses 
are sole proprietorships, compared with 69 
percent of all businesses. Minority-owned 
firms tend to be found more frequently in 
the services and retail trade sectors. 

There are several programs that can 
help minorities achieve economic 
parity, Mr. Speaker, but the most im- 
portant of these is the SBA's section 
8(a) program. 

The Small Business Act, Public Law 
85-536, was passed in 1953. In the prel- 
ude, Congress declared its policy, 
which is as eloquent, as important 
now, as back then, and I quote: 

The essence of the American economic 
system of private enterprise is free competi- 
tion. Only through full and free competi- 
tion can free markets, free entry into busi- 
ness, and opportunities for the expressing 
and growth of personal initiative and indi- 
vidual judgment be assured. * * * It is the 
declared policy of the Congress that the 
Government should aid, counsel, assist, and 
protect, insofar as is possible, the interests 
of small-business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise. 

Section 8(a) of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 contained the original au- 
thority for a program to help all small 
businesses. This provision was a carry- 
over from the Smaller Defense Plants 
Administration which was the Korean 
war successor to the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation of WWII. The 
original intent of 8(a) was to have the 
SBA assist small defense contractors 
who faced contract cancellations at 
the end of the Korean War. Section 
8(a) provided the authority under 
which corporation between the SBA 
and Federal procuring agencies result- 
ed in prime contracts awarded to the 
SBA, which then awarded subcon- 
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tracts to eligible firms on а noncom- 
petitive basis. Using this section to 
help minority firms was first proposed 
by the DOD to the SBA and subse- 
quently approved by the Attorney 
General and the GAO. The SBA 
began using its 8(a) authority to 
achieve specific social goals in 1968 in 
support of a test program initiated by 
President Johnson. This was a direct 
result of the civil disturbances of 1967. 
The SBA offered noncompetitive con- 
tracts to those firms willing to relocate 
in depressed areas and hire the unem- 
ployed. In 1969, as a direct result of 
President Nixon's black capitalism ini- 
tiative, the SBA began to channel non- 
competitive contracts to small disad- 
vantaged businesses. In October 1978, 
Congress enacted Public Law 95-507, 
which redirected the program thrust: 
SBA was charged with helping 8(a) 
participants, not only obtain Federal 
work, but to assist firms in becoming 
competitive businesses. In October 
1980, Congress enacted Public Law 96- 
481, which required all 8(a) contrac- 
tors to negotiate a fixed program par- 
ticipation term—a specific planned 
length of time for the firms to stay in 
the program before "graduation" as а 
private entrepreneur. Congress' pur- 
pose in enacting Public Law 96-481 
was plain: too many 8(a) firms had 
been in the program for too long, rely- 
ing on Federal work for continued ex- 
istence and in so doing preventing 
other qualified minority-owned small 
firms from joining in the program. 

The civil rights movement also woke 
America up to the fact that if the free 
enterprise system was going to work, it 
would have to work equally well for all 
segments of our society. Clearly cer- 
tain groups owned or controlled little 
productive capital and had limited op- 
portunities for small business owner- 
ship. Including them in the American 
dream was essential from а moral, po- 
litical, and economic standpoint. 

Much has been said lately about 
Wedtech and the 8(a) program. But 
you know, Mr. Speaker, the Wedtech 
problem didn't just creep up over- 
night. There were numerous warning 
signals that something was amiss with 
the 8(a) program. Concerns cited in an 
SBA paper entitled, “The 8(a) pro- 
gram—Management Issues and Rec- 
ommendations" and а GAO study enti- 
tled “Тһе 8(a) Procurement Program: 
A Promise Unfulfilled,” finally came 
home to roost in the Wedtech, Amex, 
and Hartec scandals. Clearly the pro- 
gram was being abused. More recently, 
and more importantly, the Senate 
Committee on Small Business released 
а report on the 8(a) program. In 
August 1986, 461 graduated 8(a) firms 
were mailed a comprehensive survey 
designed to profile the firms, record 
their programmatic experiences and 
postgraduation experiences, and meas- 
ure their current operating condition. 
On average, the firms surveyed were 
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in the 8(a) program for 9 years. Thirty 
percent of them were out of business 
and another 22 percent were doing so 
poorly that their future was question- 
able. In their opinion, the SBA was so 
ineffective with their support that 
these firms were not being prepared 
for the competitive marketplace. 
Clearly the program was mismanaged. 
Everyone was playing a numbers game 
trying to reach quotas, and no one was 
concerned about program quality. 

Today everyone knows about Wed- 
tech. How, in 1965, John Mariotta 
started the Welbuilt Electronic Die 
Corp. in the South Bronx and joined 
the 8(a) program in 1975. How appar- 
ently through fraud, bribery, improper 
lobbying, racketeering, and conspiracy 
he arranged to amass over 170,000,000 
dollars’ worth of noncompetitive con- 
tracts. Because of the prominent per- 
sonalities involved and the size of the 
ripoff, William Safire has labeled 
Wedtech the “Typhoid Mary” of cor- 
ruption. Wedtech has recently filed 
for protection under the bankruptcy 
laws—but at its peak the company had 
about 1,500 employees located in 
plants from Michigan to Israel. 

Then there is the case of Hartec En- 
terprises, Inc., a Texas 8(a) manufac- 
turer of military equipment. Of more 
than $21 million in contracts and loans 
obtained from the SBA, $10 million in 
cash disbursements are reportedly un- 
accounted for. This firm was raided by 
the FBI to protect files that were al- 
legedly being destroyed. They are cur- 
rently under investigation for bank 
fraud, mail fraud, and fraud against 
the Government. Hartec has also filed 
for chapter 11 protection. 

Then there is Amex Systems, Inc., a 
California electronics company that 
obtained 15 no-bid contracts worth up 
to $200 million before it graduated 
from the program. One month later 
Amex was sold to Allied-Signal, a 
major big business, which reaped the 
benefits of the contracts. Amex was in- 
vestigated by the Inspector General of 
the SBA for misrepresentation be- 
cause of a written understanding it 
had with Allied prior to receipt of the 
contracts that effectively made Amex 
ineligible to receive them. Further, 
after spending 13 years in the 8(a) pro- 
gram and receiving over $300 million 
no-bid contracts, the Inspector Gener- 
al determined that the only assets the 
corporation had to sell were its gov- 
ernment contracts. 

So here we have a program intended 
to foster minority business develop- 
ment but instead produces dependency 
on no-bid contracts, corruption of pro- 
gram personnel, consultants, princi- 
pals and politicians and gross ineffi- 
ciency that provides no meaningful 
program support to overcome the dis- 
advantage. There are many crimes 
here, but to me the biggest one of all 
is the crime of lost opportunity. Needy 
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firms enter the program with the ex- 
pectation of receiving legitimate and 
comprehensive business development 
assistance but because of program 
abuse are denied the very opportunity 
they need to own and operate their 
own successful business. And 8(a) has 
now become a device for elite and well- 
connected certified firms to make a 
healthy living off of sole-source Gov- 
ernment contracts, to the exclusion 
and detriment of the majority of 
America’s disadvantaged firms. Need- 
less to say reform is long overdue. 
That is why, Mr. Speaker, I rose on 
May 5, 1987, and introduced H.R. 2269, 
the Equal Access to Business Opportu- 
nity Act. The Conte 8(a) reform bill 
was constructed on the three corner- 
stones of increased opportunity, per- 
sonal initiative, and competition. It 
contained provisions that included a 
streamlined certification process, shel- 
tered competition, reduction in paper- 
work burden, and the development of 
a comprehensive data base. The Conte 
bill advocated a number of 8(a) 
changes among which were the follow- 


ing: 

First, the Conte bill recognized that 
socially and economically disadvan- 
taged small businesses are a high po- 
tential, underdeveloped national asset. 
It also recognized that competition is 
the cornerstone of the free enterprise 
system and that the free enterprise 
system is greatly strengthened when 
all segments of our society are provid- 
ed with the opportunity to successful- 
ly compete. 

Second, the Conte bill required the 
SBA to train, educate, monitor, coordi- 
nate services, and establish disadvan- 
taged business participation goals. 

Third, the Conte bill required con- 
tracting officers to perform affirma- 
tively, using established Federal acqui- 
sition regulations for the award of 
contracts. 

Fourth, the Conte bill required com- 
petitive bidding, to the maximum 
extent possible, from certified 8(a) 
firms. 

Fifth, the Conte bill required the 
SBA to provide technical assistance to 
certified firms through utilization of 
all the SBA’s organizational elements 
and other reasonably available pro- 
grams, both public and private. The 
intent of this assistance was to deliver 
comprehensive instruction on how to 
compete in the marketplace, not just 
for Government contracts. 

Sixth, the Conte bill viewed Govern- 
ment assistance as a temporary rela- 
tionship. 

Seventh, the Conte bill limited the 
amount of paperwork necessary to 
participate in and stay in the 8(a) pro- 
gram to that which was reasonable 
and necessary. 

Eighth, the Conte bill ended the 
widespread welfare perception of the 
8(a) program by abolishing business 
development expense grants. 
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Ninth, the Conte bill recommended 
disadvantaged goals for the provision 
of all goods and services purchased by 
the Federal Government, in lieu of 
current quota procedures. 

Tenth, the Conte bill provided for 
an appeal process to those firms 
denied certification. This process 
placed the burden of proof on the SBA 
and made such process subject to the 
Equal Access to Justice Act. 

Eleventh, the Conte bill encouraged 
disadvantaged subcontracting. 

Twelfth, the Conte bill required the 
SBA to establish and maintain a com- 
prehensive data base and current di- 
rectory. 

Thirteenth, the Conte bill required 
that the Small and Disadvantaged 
Business Utilization Offices of the var- 
ious agencies and departments moni- 
tor and report on the performance of 
their contracting officers. The Offices 
also set disadvantaged participation 
goals for their various jurisdictions. 

Fourteenth, the Conte bill required 
the Associate Administrator to provide 
training to participating procurement 
officers on the goals and objectives of 
the 8(a) program. 

Fifteenth, the Conte bill promoted 
utilization of the certificate of compe- 
tency process in the event of a con- 
tracting officers turndown. 

Sixteenth, the Conte bill increased 
financial penalties for misrepresenta- 
tion from $50,000 to $500,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the Small Business 
Subcommittee on Procurement, Inno- 
vation and Minority Enterprise Devel- 
opment, of which I am the ranking mi- 
nority member, held hearings on 8(а) 
reform on May 12, 18, 19, 20, and 21 
with a markup on June 4, 1987. Over 
40 witnesses appeared to discuss vari- 
ous aspects of the 8(a) program and 
H.R. 1807, a bill to reform the Capitol 
Ownership Development Program in- 
troduced by my good friend, Nick 
MAVROULES. You know when H.R. 1807 
was first introduced it contained provi- 
sions creating a 14-year sole-source 
8(a) program that would allow 10-per- 
cent bid preference and waived size 
standards. It also provided for public 
trading assistance, Government own- 
ership in 8(a) firms and criteria of 
competitiveness that micromanaged 
the SBA’s running of the program. 
From a practical and philosophical 
standpoint, these provisions were un- 
acceptable to me, my Republican col- 
leagues, and the administration. How- 
ever, after serious negotiation all 
members of the subcommittee were 
able to approve by a vote of 14 to 0 a 
Conte-Mavroules amendment in the 
nature of a substitute which was re- 
ported out as H.R. 1807. This H.R. 
1807 was an amalgam of the original 
H.R. 1807 and H.R. 2269, the Conte 
8(a) reform bill. While not a perfect 
bill, it did contain many of my provi- 
sions and, for the first time, provisions 
for competition and the maintenance 
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of size standards. Also added for the 
first time was my provision to redefine 
the mission of procurement center 
representatives and to increase their 
number by 15, the effect of which is 
summarized in report language for sec- 
tion 19 as follows: 

Relationship with other Procurement Pro- 
grams. This section would amend section 
15(m) of the Small Business Act to require 
the Department of Defense, when imple- 
menting the requirements of section 1207 of 
Public Law 99-661 (relative to the 5 percent 
procurement goal for small disadvantaged 
business participation) to ensure that there 
will be no reduction in the value of small 
business set-asides and section 8(a) con- 
tracts nor change in the procurement proc- 
ess relative to these programs. This section 
also increased the duties of SBA Procure- 
ment Center Representatives (PCR), includ- 
ing Break-Out Procurement Center Repre- 
sentatives, by requiring such employees to 
monitor compliance with this requirement 
and to report instances of non-compliance. 
The PCRs are to utilize their authority to 
increase the number and dollar value of 
contracts available for small business set- 
asides (section 15), section 8(a), and section 
1207 awards. 

All during this time, the chairman of 
the Small Business Committee and my 
very good friend, JOHN LAFALCE, began 
his involvement by trying to effectu- 
ate this compromise. His concern and 
involvement was most welcomed by 
me. After final markup at the subcom- 
mittee, Chairman LAFALCE made sever- 
al suggestions to improve the bill 
which included provisions to reaffirm 
the business development objectives of 
8(a), to require competition for con- 
tracts over certain dollar thresholds, 
to remove the competitive criteria, and 
to replace provisions mandating a con- 
sistent decrease in 8(a) contract sup- 
port with a 50-percent 8(a)/non-8(a) 
business goal in the fifth year and a 
2%-регсепі 8(a)/non-8(a) contract 
support goal at graduation. 

Subsequent negotiations involving 
virtually all members of the Small 
Business Committee produced the new 
committee print of H.R. 1807 which 
was marked up on November 9, 1987. 
That basically is the bill we have 
before us today. Major changes be- 
tween subcommittee markup and full 
committee markup included provisions 
for competition by threshold instead 
of a percent-of-contract support, limi- 
tations on the size of awards, a re- 
quirement that 8(a) firms make an 
effort to obtain non-8(a) work, provi- 
sions for more equitable distribution 
of sole-source contracts, a new certifi- 
cation process and a 25-percent size 
standard waiver for participants of the 
DOD section 1207 program. At full 
committee markup, new provisions 
were added that eliminated develop- 
ment investments—Government own- 
ership in 8(a) firms—and replaced 
them with a guaranteed direct loan 
program. It should be noted that both 
these provisions replaced business de- 
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velopment expense grants which total 
about $14 million annually. Limita- 
tions on joint ventures and a require- 
ment to negotiate unpriced options 
were also added. 

At full committee markup I offered 
an amendment to eliminate the size 
standard preference for disadvantaged 
businesses participating in the 1207 
program. I did so for several reasons: 

First, by approving the 25-percent 
waiver, small business set-asides would 
then be awarded to other than small 
business. 

Second, those big businesses that 
benefit from this waiver have an 
unfair competitive advantage over 
small disadvantaged businesses partici- 
pating in the 1207 Program. I might 
also note that many of the big busi- 
nesses that would be let into 1207 as a 
result of this waiver participated in 
the 8(a) Program. 

Third, the intent of section 19 of 
1807, which I offered, was to find new 
types of contracting opportunities pre- 
viously unavailable to small disadvan- 
taged businesses—not to steal con- 
tracts from those very businesses. 

Fourth, there are more than enough 
small disadvantaged businesses avail- 
able to help DOD fulfill its 5-percent 
goal without kiting the size standards. 
Parren Mitchell stated at our subcom- 
mittee hearing that there are enough 
minority businesses available to serve 
20 percent of all Government con- 
tracting. This was verified recently by 
Mr. Charles Tate, president of the 
Booker T. Washington Foundation 
[BTW] who stated before the House 
Armed Services Acquisition Policy 
Panel that BTW has developed a data 
base clearly showing that there is a 
significant pool of defense-related ca- 
pabilities in the minority business 
sector that is not being used by DOD 
or DOD prime contractors. He recom- 
mended an outreach and technical as- 
sistance pilot program within the stat- 
utory framework of Public Law 99-145 
that could generate up to 250,000 new 
jobs and other significant benefits to 
the minority community. He did not, 
however, recommend kiting size stand- 
ards. In fact, he said that 50 percent of 
the 1207 awards now go to 8(а) firms 
and less than 500 minority firms ac- 
count for 73 percent of the contract 
dollars awarded to those firms. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Tate, in fiscal year 1986 
there were approximately 2,800 SDB’s 
participating in the 1207 Program. He 
has found another 15,000 firms with 
1207 capabilities. Their combined 
gross revenue is $27 billion, they 
employ 400,000 people and DOD con- 
tract revenues account for less than 16 
percent of their revenue. 

Fifth, there is another point we 
should all be aware of. Changes in reg- 
ulations are now being proposed that 
would give 1207 firms a 10-point bid 
preference in the section 15 national 
set aside and open up the 1207 Pro- 
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gram to sole-source contracts. Those 
big businesses that already have a 
competitive advantage over their small 
business counterparts could, with the 
waiver, get a chance to raid the na- 
tional small business set aside and 
have an unlimited opportunity for 
more sole-source contracts in 1207. 

We are talking about amending the 
Small Business Act. We are here to 
foster and support minority small 
businesses. We are here to broaden the 
minority small business vendor base. 
We are not here to steal from those 
very people who need our help. Small 
business now gets less than 20 percent 
of all Government contracting dollars 
although they account for 99 percent 
of all the businesses in our country. 
Are we going to reduce that meager 
portion even more? Unfortunately, 
Mr. Speaker, my amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 24 to 17. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1968 there were 
eight contracts worth $10 million 
awarded under section 8(a). In 1986, 
4,200 contracts worth $3.2 billion were 
awarded. There are currently about 
2,866 firms in the program. During its 
history, about 1,100 firms have grad- 
uated, while another 3,000 have been 
terminated. Of those now in the pro- 
gram, about 72 percent or 2,055 have 
been in 4 years or less. Another 15 per- 
cent or 430 firms have been in 5 to 7 
years; 7 percent or 207 firms have been 
in 8 to 9 years. My main concern is 
that there are still about 174 firms 
who have been in 10 years or more—2 
for as long as 17 years. 

Mr. Speaker, of the approximate 
850,000 minority-owned firms in Amer- 
ica today approximately 125,00 are ca- 
pable of doing business with the Gov- 
ernment. I would like more of these 
firms in the 8(a) Program. We need to 
develop SDB's from suboptimal to 
minimal optimal firm size if we are 
going to increase minority participa- 
tion in Government procurement. 
These firms should be the target of 
our concern, not the moneyed special 
interest who want to continue the 
gravy train forever with size standard 
waivers and grandfathering provisions 
that create a so-called transition pro- 
gram. Mr. Speaker, as you know, there 
is now a mechanism for transition out 
of 8(a) that involves an interagency 
agreement between the SBA and the 
MBDA in the Department of Com- 
merce. Essentially, in the last 2 years 
of 8(a) participation SBA submits 
names of graduating firms to MBDA 
who through its nationwide network 
of business development centers pro- 
motes contracting opportunities in the 
commercial marketplace. This has not 
been effectively utilized and should be 
reconsidered if transitional time be- 
comes a further issue. 

One final thought, Mr. Speaker: In 
the 8(a) sole-source program a small 
number of firms have received the 
giants’ share of all contract dollars 
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awarded. In 1984 only 4 percent of all 
8(a) firms received 54 percent of the 
contract dollars. Basically, it was that 
way in 1981 and it is the same in 1987. 
Yet іп 1987, 50 percent of all 8 (a) 
firms did not receive any contract sup- 
port. I believe that the introduction of 
competition and provisions for more 
equitable distribution of contract sup- 
port as mandated in 1807 will abolish 
this pernicious practice. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a chance to 
make history today. In doing so we can 
address programmatic failures and 
shortcomings of the 8(a) program and 
create a workable mechanism to final- 
ly redress past discriminatory prac- 
tices. Through enactment of H.R. 1807 
we can also install the standards of 
the marketplace into the 8(а) pro- 
gram. We can never, however, guaran- 
tee success for those socially and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals 
who participate in the 8(a) program. 
H.R. 1807 does not and is not intended 
to do that. What we can do is give our 
minority community the opportunity 
and the tools to make successes of 
themselves. That has always been my 
intention. That is what H.R. 1807 is all 
about. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. UPTON]. 

Mr. UPTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 1807. 

I also rise to commend the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAFALCE], 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. McDape], the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MAVROULES], and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Conte] for their hard work and 
perseverence on this issue. 

As a member of the Small Business 
Subcommittee on Procurement, Inno- 
vation and Minority Enterprise Devel- 
opment, I am very familiar with the 
problems of the Capital Ownership 
Development Program, commonly 
called 8(a). This reform bill addresses 
those problems. 

This bill requires competition—con- 
tracts above a certain financial thresh- 
old will be competed for. Competition 
will increase the likelihood of a suc- 
cess for graduating firms. 

This bill requires an equitable distri- 
bution of sole source contracts. Cur- 
rently 4 percent of the firms are re- 
ceiving 54 percent of the contract dol- 
lars. This bill requires the SBA to let 
sole source contracts on a more equita- 
ble basis. 

This bill requires 8(a) firms to devel- 
op a non-8(a) business base while par- 
ticipating in the program. Firms 
should no longer become solely de- 
pendent on 8(а) contracts and then 
fail at graduation. 

The bill requires admission and ad- 
ministration simplification. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support H.R. 1807. 
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Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield whatever time he may consume 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. LANCASTER]. 

Mr. LANCASTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to speak today in enthusias- 
tic support of H.R. 1807. I believe this 
bill represents important and needed 
reform of the Small Business Capital 
Ownership Development Program, 
commonly called the 8(a) program. I 
am privileged to have been among 
those who labored for many months, 
through countless hours of expert tes- 
timony and subsequent refinements 
until the legislation we have before us 
today was fully crafted. These refine- 
ments included an amendment I draft- 
ed because of my concerns that the en- 
forcement and penalties for loading up 
on 8(a) contracts and then selling out 
to nonminority owners were not de- 
fined precisely enough. Each member 
of the subcommittee was provided 
with the encouragement, and took the 
opportunity, to provide such input. 

For these reasons, I would especially 
like to draw the attention of this body 
to the diligence and dedication dis- 
played by Congressmen JoHN LAFALCE 
and NICHOLAS MAVROULES in this long 
process. Their leadership, at the sub- 
committee and committee levels, and 
the cooperation and leadership of the 
ranking Republican members, were in- 
strumental in the creation of a truly 
sound and truly bipartisan bill. 

This measure comes in the wake of 
several highly publicized scandals in- 
volving tens of millions of dollars. 
However, firms involved in these scan- 
dals do not bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the struggling 8(a) firms in 
my district, or to the vast majority of 
such firms throughout the Nation, 
which are the focus of this legislation. 
Therefore, it is highly significant that, 
while H.R. 1807 corrects these abuses, 
it is not preoccupied with them. The 
focus of H.R. 1807 is the average firm 
in the program. On this point I must 
again credit Congressmen MAVROULES 
and LAFALCE. 

The goal of this legislation is to help 
put the 8(a) program firmly on the 
course it has always been intended to 
follow—helping provide the assistance, 
goals, and training necessary for small 
economically and socially disadvan- 
taged businesses to develop and 
become competitive, so that they can 
survive and prosper after graduation. 

The concept of “graduation” will be 
a meaningful one under the provisions 
of H.R. 1807. This legislation requires 
that 8(a) firms progress by developing 
comprehensive and realistic business 
plans, and that they strive toward 
goals of increasing numbers and dollar 
values of non-8(a) contracts through 
their 9 years in the program. But it 
does not drop these firms into the 
ocean and expect them to swin. It ex- 
plicitly places some of the responsibil- 
ity for development on the shoulders 
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of SBA. It specifically enumerates in- 
creased appellate rights where fair 
market price determination is con- 
cerned. It provides for employee train- 
ing at local community colleges or 
other institutions of higher learning. 
It gives firms in the second stage of 
development increased access to the 
Small Business Administration’s loan 
programs. In short, it makes SBA and 
the 8(a) firm partners in development. 

In this context more rigorous goals, 
competitive thresholds, and stricter 
ownership requirements are not oner- 
ous restrictions, but are translated 
into increased developmental opportu- 
nities for 8(a) firms. 

By passing H.R. 1807, the House will 
be voting for an 8(a) program that can 
survive and remain healthy in the 
coming years. The beneficiaries will 
not only be the employees and owners 
of the small disadvantaged businesses 
which the 8(a) program can continue 
to serve, but the foundation of our na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today in 
support of H.R. 1807, the bill to amend sec- 
tion 8(a) of the Small Business Act. As many 
of you know, the 8(a) program is one of the 
cornerstones of economic empowerment mi- 
nority business fighting to enter the main- 
stream of the American economy. Unfortu- 
nately, this struggle is far from complete. Cur- 
rently, 95 percent of all black and Hispanic 
businesses are sole proprietorships. Two- 
thirds of all black firms earn less than $10,000 
annually, and one-third of Hispanic firms gross 
less than $5,000 annually. In addition receipts 
from black firms are only 0.16 percent of all 
business receipts in this country. The 8(a) pro- 
gram, which enabled minority businesses to 
perform more than $1 billion in Federal con- 
tracts last year, is an essential step in over- 
coming the appalling circumstances which 
continue to plague minority Americans and in 
achieving parity and growth in the minority 
business community. 

H.R. 1807 strengthens the 8(a) Program by 
mandating increased technical and manage- 
ment assistance for participating businesses, 
and by requiring firms to bid competitively for 
most large contracts awarded through the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the bill combats the po- 
tential for abuse by dramatically increasing the 
penalties for front companies created to fraud- 
ulently obtain contracts, and by preventing 
future administrations from using the SBA as 
a political football. The bill also enables the 
SBA to hire additional personnel, to upgrade 
the skills of present employees and to con- 
duct regional outreach conferences for poten- 
tial program participants. 

H.R. 1807 is viable, positive, reform legisla- 
tion which has broad bipartisan support. In 
fact, the subcommittee supported the bill 
unanimously, and the full committee reported 
the bill by a lopsided margin of 40 to 1. Not 
even the Reagan administration opposes this 
bill. 

The 8(a) program is one of the most impor- 
tant and effective minority development pro- 
grams in existence. There is no doubt that 
H.R. 1807 represents the best opportunity to 
positively reform the Minority Development 
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Program this session, and | ask you to join me 
in this positive effort. 

Mr. MFUME. Mr. Speaker, today | rise in 
support of H.R. 1807 as reported by the Small 
Business Committee. However, | do so in a 
disheartened manner because as my prede- 
cessor said during hearings on this legislation, 
this bill should not be necessary. We should 
not have to remind agencies about their re- 
sponsibility to people. The overall goal of this 
program, as originally intended by the Con- 
gress, is to strengthen minority businesses; to 
foster business development. Minority busi- 
ness must be a fundamental integrated part of 
the American economic system and in estab- 
lishing minority business as an integral part, 
an agency dedicated to meeting that responsi- 
bility must be in existence. However, the 
notion of a set-aside program for socially and 
economically disadvantaged persons is hard 
for some to accept. 

Even in this climate, this program has 
proven to be successful. Still, the failures of 
this program have been magnified rather than 
the successes. Congress can responsibly deal 
with abuses and make improvements and this 
is what we have attempted to do through H.R. 
1807. This legislation attempts to reduce the 
politicization of the agency, mandates training 
and evaluation of employees, and most of all 
addresses the idea of business development. 

Mr. Speaker, | am hoping that through H.R. 
1807 we can get this program back on the 
track of truly being a business development 
program and that, in the future, we will contin- 
ue to make the necessary changes to 
strengthen this program. | urge my colleagues 
to act accordingly to ensure that minority busi- 
ness enterprise becomes an integral part of 
our free enterprise system. 

Mrs. MEYERS of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, | 
rise in support of H.R. 1807, the Capital Own- 
ership Development Program. Also known as 
the 8(a) reform bill, H.R. 1807 promises to 
help develop and foster the growth of minori- 
ty-owned small businesses. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 9, the House 
Small Business Committee, of which | am a 
member, overwhelmingly approved H.R. 1807 
by a 40-to-1 margin. | firmly believe this bill 
will prove beneficial to the minority small busi- 
ness community. Simply put, minority small 
businesses, defined as socially and economi- 
cally disadvantaged, often need assistance to 
get started in the business world. The original 
purpose of the 8(a) program was to help mi- 
nority businesses get that start by providing 
them with access to noncompetitive Federal 
contracts. 

However, in the wake of the highly publi- 
cized Wedtech Corp. scandal and instances of 
alleged corruption involving Federal officials 
and the recipients of 8(a) contracts, it is clear 
that the program needs reform. One of its 
major weaknesses is the lack of competition 
among 8(a) certified firms. Last year some 
3,000 businesses were 8(a) certified, yet only 
1,500 of those firms actually received con- 
tracts. This statistic alone exhibits the need 
for criteria to ensure that firms are awarded 
contracts based on their ability to do the job, 
not on their ability to lobby Government pro- 
curement officials. H.R. 1807 would ensure 
that minority small businesses would have to 
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compete for approximately one-half of all con- 
tract dollars which are setaside for them. 
Threshold limits would be established so that 
all construction, manufacturing, service and 
retail contracts over $2 million, and all other 
contracts over $1 million, would only be 
awarded on a competitive bid basis. Contracts 
valued at below those dollar thresholds would 
continue to be awarded on a noncompetitive 
basis. The use of a contract value threshold 
would eliminate the problem of too few receiv- 
ing too much. 

Mr. Speaker, the competitiveness require- 
ments in H.R. 1807 are the key to its success. 
It is important to remember that H.R. 1807 is 
a “development” program. Its purpose is to 
ensure that as firms graduate from the 8(a) 
program after 9 years, they are prepared to 
function and thrive in the competitive business 
world. To achieve this, 8(a) firms must get 
used to competition and must become less 
dependent upon 8(а) contracts as they 
progress through the program. H.R. 1807 re- 
quires firms to make every effort to achieve 
50 percent of their total sales from other than 
8(a) business by the end of their 5th year in 
the program. Attaining such a goal is vital if a 
successful transition from the 8(a) program 
into the private sector is to be made. 

Mr. Speaker, another important aspect of 
H.R. 1807 is the assistance it will provide 
businesses seeking information on how to 
enter the 8(a) program. | have a special con- 
cern for this provision because many minority 
business owners in my district have told me 
they lacked information on how to become 
part of the program. As a result, | worked on a 
section of the bill which assists firms seeking 
8(a) certification. Under current law, 8(a) appli- 
cations can be submitted anytime, and there 
is no time limit in which the Small Business 
Administration [SBA] must complete its review 
of applications. Thus, the process can often 
be very lengthy. Under the proposed bill, the 
SBA would declare a 60-day period each year 
during which it will accept 8(a) applications. 
After the initial 60-day application period, the 
SBA would then have 80 days to process the 
applications including pointing out errors and 
omissions to applicants, and allowing them to 
correct any mistakes. In considering appli- 
cants, the SBA is instructed to consider cer- 
tain factors, such as the kind of business a 
firm is in and where it is located, as well as 
considering the availability of resources and 
contract opportunities which exist in the pro- 
gram for a new entrant. 

Stiffer criminal penalties for phony 8(a) 
companies have also been included in the bill. 
In H.R. 1807, operators of illegal "front" com- 
panies are subject to a $500,000 fine and 10 
years in jail, whereas current law specifies a 
$50,000 fine and 5 years in jail. The increased 
penalties are necessary to ensure that only le- 
gitimate minority-owned businesses benefit 
from the program. 

Mr. Speaker, in its current form, the 8(a) 
set-aside program provides little incentive for 
firms to prepare for the future. H.R. 1807, the 
Capital Ownership Development Program, 
through its emphasis on competitiveness and 
business development, encourages minority 
firms to use the 8(a) program as a stepping 
stone, not as a stopping point. Mr. Speaker, ! 
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believe this is an excellent bill and | urge my 
colleagues to support it. 

Mr. GALLO. Mr. Speaker, | rise in strong 
support of H.R. 1807, a bill to amend the 
Small Business Act to reform the Capital Own- 
ership Development Program. Chairman La- 
FALCE, ranking minority member JOE MCDADE, 
subcommittee chairman Nick MAVROULES, 
and ranking subcommittee member SiLvio 
CONTE are to be commended for their suc- 
cessful bipartisan effort in bringing this bill to 
the House floor. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on Pro- 
curement, Innovation, and Minority Enterprise 
Development, | am pleased to have been a 
part of this bipartisan effort to provide a 
meaningful business development program for 
minority small businesses. 

| am most pleased that this bill embraces 
the concept of competition in the program. | 
firmly believe that, under these provisions, the 
8(a) program will provide ample opportunity 
for minority small businesses to develop, to 
grow, and to continue to survive and prosper 
in the competitive marketplace after gradua- 
tion from the program. 

In addition, ! strongly support the provisions 
in this bill that encourage small businesses to 
increase their level of private sector business 
as they progress through the program. Our 
goal is not to make these firms dependent on 
the Government. Rather, this reform proposal 
will help these businesses to gain an increas- 
ing share of their business from the private 
sector and/or other Government procurement 
markets. 

There are several provisions in the bill, as 
well, aimed at streamlining the administration 
of this program and improving its business de- 
velopment aspects. The bill requires compre- 
hensive data collection to monitor and evalu- 
ate firm and program performance, simplifies 
procedures for program admission, increases 
criminal penalties for misrepresentation, adds 
procurement center representatives to in- 
crease small business participation in Govern- 
ment contracting, and eliminates direct busi- 
ness development expense grants in favor of 
a loan program. 

In addition, | am pleased that the full Small 
Business Committee unanimously approved 
an amendment | offered on the issue of un- 
priced options. 

My amendment will allow graduated 8(a) 
firms a 60-day period in which to price any un- 
priced options remaining on their original con- 
tract. Further, this amendment prohibits the 
Small Business Administration and the appro- 
priate Federal agency from negotiating with 
another company during this 60-day period. 

This amendment addresses a serious situa- 
tion facing many graduated 8(a) firms as a 
result of a ruling by the General Accounting 
Office in April 1986 and the subsequent inter- 
nal directive issued by the SBA prohibiting the 
exercise of unpriced options. 

As a result of this ruling, many graduate 
8(a) firms could lose valuable contract options 
for which they have made significant invest- 
ments. My amendment does not challenge the 
validity of the inspector general's ruling per 
se, but rather takes issue with changing the 
rules of a contract in midstream. 

Once again, | am pleased that our commit- 
tee chose to take a long-range view on this 
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issue. This effort to clean house and come up 
with a more effective Minority Business Devel- 
opment Program will benefit minority enter- 
prise in the long run. 

While public attention has been focused on 
a few, isolated abuses in the program, | do 
not believe this is typical of 8(a) firms or the 
8(a) program. The typical 8(a) firm is a strug- 
gling, but potentially successful, minority en- 
terprise that will generate increasing numbers 
of jobs, income, and tax dollars for its commu- 
nity. 

Already this year in the State of New 
Jersey, 27 contracts and 103 contract modifi- 
cations have been awarded to 8(a) business- 
es at a value of $37 million. In fiscal year 
1986, New Jersey 8(a) firms gained total con- 
tracts worth $72 million. And, of the 30 grad- 
uated 8(a) businesses in New Jersey, 21 
remain active with success rates ranging from 
marginal to outstanding. 

In summary, this is a program worth keeping 
and worth improving. | believe H.R. 1807 
achieves this goal and urge my colleagues to 
support its passage. 

Mr. HAYES of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, | am 
proud to be able to join my colleagues in sup- 
port of H.R. 1807, legislation to reform the 
Capital Ownership and Development Program, 
more commonly known as the 8(a) program. | 
would like to start by thanking all of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Small Business who 
labored so hard to craft this bipartisan legisla- 
tion. The subcommittee chairman, Mr. Mav- 
ROULES, has earned our support with his dedi- 
cation and commitment to what must have 
seemed at times an unending process. The 
same is true of our ranking minority member, 
Mr. CONTE, who also showed his support for 
the program by offering many good sugges- 
tions. The chairman and ranking minority 
member of the full committee, Mr. LAFALCE 
and Mr. MCDADE, were also invaluable. They 
brought to the process very solid perspectives 
and well-reasoned proposals. | would also like 
to thank my CBC colleagues on the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. SAVAGE, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. FLAKE, 
and Mr. МЕимЕ for their contributions, as well 
as my colleagues Mr. TORRES and Mr. MARTI- 
NEZ. We also hold a debt of gratitude to many 
other Members of this House, who, while not 
a part of the committee, have shown a keen 
interest in this subject, and have attempted to 
add their voices to those working for positive 
change. Without the assistance of all of these 
Members, | am not certain that | could have 
supported the bill before us today, or even 
that we could have successfully reported 8(a) 
reform legislation during the 100th Congress. 

1 would also like to thank the many small 
minority businesses which offered their advice, 
criticisms, suggestions, and ideas to the legis- 
lative process. While | know that all of them 
are not happy with everything in this final ver- 
sion of the bill, there is no doubt that the bill is 
better for their participation. This process was 
also an enlightening one for me. | was able to 
hear many success stories, of black and His- 
panic and Asian companies that are doing 
today what was only hoped for years ago. The 
growth and expansion of minority entrepre- 
neurs is very important. It is important to the 
minority community and to our Nation, and 
that is why this legislation is so important. 
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The 8(a) program provides affirmative action 
to economically and socially disadvantaged 
business entrepreneurs. Іп fiscal year 1986, 
for example, this program generated $3.1 bil- 
lion in Federal contracts for minority business- 
es, It is substantial, and it is irreplaceable. 

However, the Wedtech scandal has provid- 
ed ammunition to those forces who oppose 
the use of Federal resources to encourage 
and improve minority business development. 
They have attempted—and will continue—to 
"throw the baby out with the bathwater" by 
eliminating the program as well as the crimi- 
nals. While we also oppose the criminal activi- 
ties which have damaged the program's credi- 
bility, our support of the program is steadfast. 

H.R. 1807, the Mavroules-Conte bill, is 
viable, positive, reform legislation and | sup- 
port it. It has been carefully examined—6 days 
of hearings with 45 witnesses from former and 
present 8(a) firms, SBA, and GAO officials, 
and representatives of black, Hispanic, Asian, 
and Native American organizations. Witnesses 
included Rev. Jesse Jackson and former 
House Small Business Committee Chairman 
Parren Mitchell, founder of the Minority Busi- 
ness Enterprise Legal Defense and Education 
Fund [MBELDEF]. All testified in favor of the 
goals of the legislation. It has been altered 
and improved to facilitate the concerns and 
criticisms of Members of Congress, the admin- 
istration, and SBA, and the minority business 
community. While there are elements that all 
of us would have changed, the total package 
is one that | believe we can all support. 

It is not a perfect bill. For example, | believe 
that there should be reasons for sole-sourcing 
large contracts to minority entrepreneurs. | am 
aware that this led to abuses in the past, but | 
believe that there are sound entrepreneurial 
arguments which can be made to support this 
policy. While | am concerned about the time 
limit in the total program—especially the time 
limit for the first phase, | think that many of 
the 8(a) firms will find 9 years more realistic 
than the current 5-year program. | am also 
disappointed in some of the provisions relating 
to employee training and financial assistance, 
but | know that we have greatly improved on 
the current law. As | said, this is not a perfect 
bill. But | am aware that there is no such thing 
as a perfect bill. | am convinced, however, 
that the overall thrust of this bill is correct. It is 
an improvement over the current program, 
and will go far toward ending the abuses of 
the past. 

| urge my colleagues to support H.R. 1807. 
It is my view that it represents our best oppor- 
tunity to positively reform the 8(a) program. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MAVROULES. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOYER). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LaFatce] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, 
H.R. 1807, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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THE HAITIAN DISASTERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ow Ens] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. OWENS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as the whole world knows, 
the elections that were scheduled for 
November 29 in Haiti did not take 
place. These elections were to elect а 
new President for Haiti and a new 
General Assembly. That was sched- 
uled for November 29, and then later 
on December 20 there were to be elec- 
tions for local and regional officials. 
The likelihood that these elections 
will take place is also zero. These elec- 
tions were scheduled and authorized 
апа the procedure was established for 
the elections in the Constitution that 
was voted upon by the Haitian people. 

On Sunday, we saw that according to 
the Associated Press at least 34 people 
were killed and 75 people wounded by 
gunfire and machete attacks as the 
army, combined with armed thugs, to 
guarantee that the election would not 
take place. Men, women and children, 
who were guilty of no offense greater 
than wanting to vote in a free election 
were gunned down savagely by these 
hordes. 

I hate to say, "I told you so," Mr. 
Speaker, but I have been predicting 
that the junta in charge in Haiti, the 
military government there that was 
established by our State Department, 
did not want elections and would not 
let elections take place. 

I called for more forceful action by 
the United States Government, the 
United Nations, the Organization of 
American States, and we did not get it. 

This is only а temporary setback, 
however. There is no reason why a 
great nation and the rest of the world 
should stand by while the majority of 
the people of & country who have 
voted for free elections are not allowed 
to have those elections because a few 
armed thugs and their army do not 
think elections are nice. 

We can have some influence. We can 
now exert the moral pressure that we 
should have done before. We can exert 
moral pressure. We can exert financial 
pressure. We can force or pressure the 
Haitian Government, which is an in- 
terim government established by our 
State Department, we can get an 
agreement from them, because they 
say they still want the elections and 
have a constitutionally established 
government by February ". If this is 
true, we should pressure them to 
accept the Electoral Council of Haiti, 
which is also given the authority by 
the constitution to hold these elec- 
tions. There are only two legally con- 
stituted bodies in Haiti. One is the 
Electoral Council. The other happens 
to be this interim government which 
has authority to run the country until 
February ". The Constitution gave it 
that authority. 
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Let the interim government agree to 
let the Electoral Council carry out its 
constitutional function. Let it agree to 
allow the Electoral Council to call 
upon outside forces or outside coun- 
tries, governments, churches, what- 
ever is necessary, to give them the sup- 
port they need to run the elections. 
They need printing presses. They need 
helicopters to transport people across 
the.country. They need books. They 
also need armed guards. They need 
some kind of policing force to allow 
them to guarantee to the people who 
come to vote that they will be allowed 
to vote in safety. 

Let the Electoral Council contract 
with the Organization of American 
States or with the United Nations to 
bring in armed guards, armed police, 
to guarantee that the election will be 
conducted and conducted in safety. 
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We do not want to see more murders 
committed in Haiti. We do not want to 
see men, women, and children shot 
down because they want to go out to 
vote. 

Some of the members of the Elector- 
al Council are now calling for this kind 
of outside help. Candidate Sylvio 
Claude, the founder of the Christian 
Democratic Party, told the Associated 
Press that— 

No elections are possible under the junta. 
They are the ones shooting people. We call 
on a group of nations—The Organization of 
American States or the United Nations—to 
send multinational forces to conduct elec- 
tions if the United States, the boss of the 
junta, doesn’t force it to step down. Another 
candidate, Marc Bazin of the movement for 
the installation of democracy in Haiti, said 
that elections must be held under the CEP 
or he won't participate. The junta dissolved 
the CEP Sunday, but claimed that it still 
plans to have free elections. 

They insist on running those elec- 
tions. They will probably insist on re- 
establishing a new set of rules which 
would allow supporters of the dictator 
Jean-Claude Duvalier to run in the 
election. It would be a gross mistake 
first of all to allow the junta to usurp 
the powers of the constitution, and 
second, to rewrite the rules, because 
the Electoral Council cannot allow Du- 
valier to run. If they ran, they would 
only use their guns and money to rig 
the elections. 

We can have free elections but we 
need the leadership of the United 
States to establish a peaceful interven- 
tion process to guide other nations in 
the world to assist the majority of the 
people of Haiti to have free elections. 


COIN DESIGN CHANGE REVENUE 
ESTIMATES ARE UNREALISTIC 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 

Harris). Under a previous order of the 

House, the gentleman from Illinois 
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[Mr. ANNUNZIO] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, recent esti- 
mates by proponents of coin design changes 
suggest that such changes could generate $1 
billion in profits to the United States in just 1 
year. Although | have not taken any position 
on whether coin designs should be changed, | 
want Members to be aware that recently pub- 
lished revenue projections resulting from 
design changes are very unrealistic. Predic- 
tions of $1 billion in revenue from increased 
seigniorage are based on incorrect assump- 
tions. 


One proponent of change projects a mint- 
age of 800 million half dollars іп 1988, on the 
assumption that a redesign of the half dollar 
in 1989 would increase demand for the coin in 
1988. These coins would produce about $350 
million in increased seigniorage. Over the last 
10 years, the mint has struck only 457 million 
half dollars, a little more than half the total 
projected for next year. 

The half dollar is rarely encountered in cir- 
culation. Demand for the coin is so low that 
the mint is not minting any for circulation this 
year. If anything, demand for the half dollar is 
decreasing. Over the past 12 months, the 
Federal Reserve has paid out to banks only a 
net of 31 million half dollars. At that rate, the 
800 million coins projected for 1988 would be 
sufficient to last over a quarter of a century. 

Despite all the evidence of the half dollars 
unpopularity, half dollar production accounts 
for about one-third of the net gain in seignior- 
age under the projection, even though its 
design would remain unchanged in 1988. Why 
that coin would show such a surge in populari- 
ty is unexplained. 

The balance of the projected seigniorage in- 
crease comes from an increase in mintage 
from 1 billion to 4 billion quarters in 1988. 
How there would be a fourfold increase in 
demand for quarters is, like the increase for 
half dollars, unexplained other than for a 
statement in a list of assumptions that “pro- 
duction numbers exceed likely demand.” The 
increase in production is explained as "pru- 
dent stockpiling." Any stockpiling in excess of 
demand would reduce coin production in 
future years and likewise, reduce seigniorage 
in those years. No account is taken for the 
decreased seigniorage in future years. 

Earlier this year, as part of the mint's 
budget authorization hearings, | asked Mint Di- 
rector Donna Pope what effect would chang- 
ing coin designs have on coin demand and 
seigniorage. Her answer was that "demand 
data does not provide specific evidence to de- 
termine the impact that a change in design 
would have on coin demand." | also asked 
several other questions related to the effect 
that coin design changes would have on the 
mint and the mint's history with previous coin 
design changes. The answers provide no con- 
clusive evidence of what effect a change in 
design would have on demand, and hence, on 
seigniorage. 

Estimates of changes in coin demand and 
seigniorage resulting from coin design 
changes are heavily dependent upon their un- 
derlying assumptions. The assumptions should 
be based on the best available information. 
Unfortunately, the assumptions underlying the 
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recent private analysis are insupportable with 
currently available facts. 

Between 1979 and 1981 the United States 
generated about $820 million in seigniorage 
by minting 850 million Anthony dollar coins. 
With 465 million of those coins still in Govern- 
ment vaults, no one is suggesting that more 
be minted solely in order to generate more 
seigniorage. Coins should be minted to meet 
public demand for them, not to improve the 
balance sheet of the United States. A change 
in coin designs or excess coin production 
solely to generate additional seigniorage 
would be bad public policy. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to continue yesterday's discussion 
except that today in view of devel- 
opments, given the fast pace of our 
technological world as compared to 
the slower pace in past crises after 
World War I, very similar to the devel- 
opments that are taking place now, 
the scenario may have been different, 
even countries that are the compara- 
tive nations to those involved today in 
the Third World no longer exist after 
World War I. But the situation and 
the world economic conditions and the 
role of the United States and the vic- 
timization of the United States as I 
call it are pretty much parallel to oc- 
currences both after World War I and 
after World War II. 

On previous occasions I have been a 
little bit more specific. I have brought 
out very specific references and source 
material in order to draw this parallel, 
and I speak of addresses which I have 
made to the House of Representatives 
as long ago as 1978 and 1979, particu- 
larly when we had the first credit 
crunch in 1966. To be precise it was 
June 19, 1966, because that was the 
day that the largest banks in our 
country announced overnight an in- 
crease of 1 percent, 1 whole percent- 
age point in the prime rate for inter- 
est, something that had not happened 
even in the equivalent financial world 
of the Civil War, and that is at the 
time of greatest stress in our country 
since its founding. 

So that naturally I considered that 
to be a very definite movement that 
foreshadowed coming events that I 
felt particularly the committee I have 
belonged to all along, the Committee 
on Banking and Urban Affairs, had a 
responsibility to analyze and gauge. 

The one advantage then was that 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Urban Affairs was my 
great fellow Texan and colleague, the 
great Wright Patman, who got to be 
known as the chief enemy of high in- 
terest rates, though at that time it was 
unheard of to go beyond 6 percent or 
much over 6 percent at all. 
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It was the outpeaking of that that 
set some of us like Chairman Patman 
and myself on edge, but I was the one 
who spoke out. I even brought some 
kind of pressure on Chairman Patman 
and he did respond. He called hearings 
and he summoned forth the then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury who confessed 
inability to do anything, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board at that 
time who also confessed ignominiously 
that there was not anything that 
could be done, that interest rates were 
acts of God and that maybe something 
would help and that would be if the 
Congress would not be profligate, and 
if it would cut the budget, and that 
would have more direct relationship to 
the interest rates than anything else. 

This was the song and dance that 
five different Federal Reserve Board 
Chairmen gave me in answer to ques- 
tions that I propounded when they ap- 
peared before the Committee on 
Banking апа Urban Affairs ап 
through these years. 

Today, you see, of course the Feder- 
al Reserve Board can control interest 
rates; of course if the need is as it 
seems to be at this moment to try to 
keep lower interest rates even if it 
means a Federal Reserve Board crank- 
ing out the printing presses, and infus- 
ing mostly the banking world with $6 
billion а week since October 19, the 
day the stock market crisis occurred, 
market crisis-2 in our history, and the 
thing that Americans do not realize 
and even most of the Members that I 
discuss this with on and off the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Urban Affairs 
is that the Federal Reserve Board is 
the one that is manufacturing our 
money. It is not the Government. 

My colleagues will remember all this 
cry about the phony-baloney money 
and how politicians, meaning the poli- 
ticians in power in the Government, 
were printing this highly inflated 
money because they were serving po- 
litical interests. 

I say to my colleagues it is not the 
politicians. It is the Federal Reserve 
Board which incidentally is not even a 
Federal agency. This revelation seems 
to startle many of my fellow citizens, 
but I have been saying this since I can 
remember, that unlike the general im- 
pression that the Federal Reserve 
Board is a Federal agency, it is not. It 
is really a private agency representing 
the commercial banking industry of 
our country and in fact the way it 
turned out in the last 15 years or less 
maybe, certainly in the last 12 years, 
the Federal Reserve Board is really 
controlled by seven of the biggest 
banks in the United States because 
they are the ones that rule the roost 
and since the Congress has in effect vi- 
tiated the original intent of the Feder- 
al Reserve Board Act of 1913 and since 
1923 in particular the creation of the 
Open Market Committee, control of 
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our economic, fiscal, and monetary 
destiny has gone away from the Gov- 
ernment, meaning the people’s repre- 
sentatives, and is ensconced in the 
hands of the bankers and for the first 
time this is what the tragic part is, for 
the first time particularly with the 
advent of the Reagan administration, 
these huge mega financial corporate 
interests are in total control of the ad- 
ministration and that means our Fed- 
eral Government’s decisionmaking. 

All through history I have brought 
this out ad nauseam since I first took 
the floor, and that was the first month 
that I was sworn in as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

I might say by way of explanation 
that there has been quite a bit of com- 
ment and I have been rightly or 
wrongly attributed the idea of suing 
special orders as if that was something 
new or novel. The truth of the matter 
is that as I have always said, a member 
of a parliamentary group such as the 
U.S. House of Representatives, a very 
numerous body, has only one real 
power, and that power is to register 
the vote of his constituents, his dis- 
trict, by his voice. That is all. 

Strip it of that and all we have is 
whatever temporary evanescent power 
through internal House politicking a 
Member has managed to achieve, such 
as a chairman or leader or this or that 
or the other, but outside of that, the 
real power is to register by voice and 
vote. 

In addition by way of explanation, 
this explains why I have made it a 
point, not a fetish, but a point to be 
present if the House of Representa- 
tives is in session, and God willing, I 
will be here. 

So in 26 years of service, my voting 
presence is 99.9 percent on all votes, 
but on yea and nay votes it is 100 per- 
cent. Thus far in the 100th Congress, I 
have been able to have a 100-percent 
voting record as recently disclosed by 
the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The reason is that if a Member is 
not here he cannot register the voice 
of his constituents, and cannot regis- 
ter his vote. I had not been sworn in in 
January 1962 officially before I had a 
major crisis in my district which at 
that time was the second largest dis- 
trict in the whole of the United States. 
This was before the Supreme Court 
so-called one-man one-vote decision, so 
my district consisted of the entire 
county of Bexar, and that made it the 
second largest district in the whole 
country. 

The good part was that it was a com- 
pact district, the bad part was that I 
was given the same budget as my next- 
door neighbor who had less than 
300,000 citizens to represent. So I was 
one of those that greeted with great 
jubilation the Supreme Court decision 
in 1962 which led to redistricting. But 
as I say, one reason is that that is the 
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only way one has, faced with an imme- 
diate crisis, to communicate. I commu- 
nicated my distress to then a long- 
term Member of the House, the Rep- 
resentative from Louisiana, Mr. Morri- 
son, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Post Office 
at that time. At that time committees 
were fewer in number and they were 
smaller and if a Member was a fresh- 
man, he was lucky to be assigned to 
what we call a standing committee like 
I was. I was assigned to the Committee 
on Banking mostly because Mr. 
Patman made that request, and they 
enlarged the committee to make it a 
full membership of 31 members. 
Today the committee has 51 members. 
At that time I made it the exact size of 
the State Senate of Texas, where I 
had just served, which also had 31 
members. 

The reason is that when Mr. Morri- 
son advised me, he said, “Son, you do 
have a problem but you have got to 
get on the record and then through 
your record and the fact that you're 
on the record you go on ahead and 
communicate with the people that can 
make the difference.” 

So I did. I said, 
mean?” 

He said, “ТаКе the floor. Take a spe- 
cial order. You don’t even have to 
make the special order, just write it 
out and submit it for the RECORD." 

So this is the way it used to be done. 
I never thought that that was the way 
it was intended. I then read the histo- 
ry of special orders and I came to the 
conclusion that it was a great privilege 
in a situation where there are numer- 
ous Members where debate would be 
definitely limited, that this was the 
only way to make your voice heard. 
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This was the only opportunity given 
а Member to enlarge on a particular 
subject matter that otherwise he 
would have no chance to officially, 
that is as a part of the processes in the 
legislative business, because this is just 
as official a process as any. The thing 
is that it is on the record. It is printed 
in the Recorp for each one of my col- 
leagues to, if interested, evaluate and 
measure the scope and range and 
thrust of the remarks. 

So I have with very few exceptions 
over 20 years if granted the privilege 
spoken. I have not written out and 
submitted for the RECORD as it used to 
be allowed. 

Today, you can do it, but it is desig- 
nated as not having been delivered by 
small print. So I feel that to keep the 
spirit and the intended purpose of spe- 
cial orders that this is what it was in- 
tended to be. 

I wanted to give that explanation be- 
cause there is quite a bit of confusion 
today. The proceedings are televised. 
There are many citizens throughout 
the country who after I have spoken 
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here on special orders want to know 
how they can obtain a copy, and of 
course I refer them to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. But today the Con- 
gress itself has limited that communi- 
cation. 

When I first came to the Congress 
we were allowed 65 subscribers, and in 
addition institutions such as schools, 
libraries, colleges and universities in 
the district. Today we are allowed no 
subscribers and the circulation and 
printing of the Recorp was cut at the 
outset of the Reagan administration's 
program of budgetary cutbacks and 
frugality and the Congress’ willingness 
to chop its own legs in that endeavor. I 
think that is one great glory of the 
House of Representatives, having 
come from a State senate, is that the 
proceedings are printed, that you have 
a daily record, later assembled into the 
permanent journal. But the record is 
there, unlike the State legislatures 
where members can escape account- 
ability quite easily. 

So I say all this by way of explana- 
tion because I do not seek a special 
order lightly. There has to be some 
transcending and imperative reason if 
I know that I happen to be charged 
with knowledge and given the dis- 
charge of my responsibilities by way of 
prerogatives of being a member of the 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. With the majority comes certain 
privileges such as chairmanships of 
committees and subcommittees. That 
is not a privilege extending to the mi- 
nority. I feel that it has to be some le- 
gitimate concern having to do with in- 
terests or issues pertinent to the mem- 
bership and the colleagues of the 
House of Representatives. 

So through the years and way back 
when there was no television coverage 
or anything I was speaking out on spe- 
cial orders. But then with the advent 
of TV and the consequences of that, 
for some reason or other I was identi- 
fied with being the grrandfather or 
whatever you want to call it of special 
orders, which may or may not be true. 
The point is that today I continue be- 
cause the newspaper accounts in the 
headlines today perhaps overlooked by 
the average citizen, because they have 
to do with the range and scope of hap- 
penings that are not daily occurrences, 
and with every one of our citizens pin- 
pointing all of his six senses in earning 
а living each day, and depending on 
us, their elected representatives or 
agents to at least, at least analyze and 
communicate what the issues are, 
what if any our approaches are, what 
if any our recommendations may be, 
and that reason is the prime reason I 
have asked because today's headline, 
for instance, in the New York Times 
related to what I have been disgress- 
ing on for the last few times I have 
taken special orders, and particularly 
yesterday. 
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The front page, left column, the lead 
column, the headline reads: “Dollar 
Hits Lows, Washington Seems Content 
Over Fall. Stock Prices Also Drop. An- 
alysts Say United States Indicates It 
Seeks To Press Allies to take Econom- 
ic Action.” Then the body goes on and 
describes the relative drop of the 
dollar. And it says that Washington, 
meaning the administration, and the 
managers of all our money, both the 
Secretary of the Treasury as well as 
the Federal Reserve Board are quite 
content with seeing the dollar plum- 
met. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the Recorp 
at this point the article from the New 
York Times I am referring to as well 
as the subsequent summary of details 
entitled “Details of Dollar’s Day” in 
which they bring in specific arithme- 
tic, the extent of the drop as com- 
pared to say the German currency, the 
deutsche mark or the Japanese cur- 
rency or the French currency. 

The articles referred to follow: 

DoLLAR Hits Lows, WASHINGTON SEEMS 

CONTENT OVER FALL 


(By Peter T. Kilborn) 


WASHINGTON, November 30.—The dollar 
fell to new lows today, amid conjecture by 
experts that the Reagan Administration was 
content with the currency’s recent slide. 

Even as the dollar continued the decline 
that began last week, stock prices slumpted 
on Wall Street in heavy trading. After fall- 
ing as much as 110 points, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average closed with a loss of 76.93 
points, or 4 percent, at 1,833.55. 

Economists and Wall Street traders said 
the Administration’s behavior implied that 
it was letting the dollar fall to goad Japan 
and West Germany into doing more to help 
the American economy avert a recession in 
1988, an election year. Both countries have 
taken a few such steps recently, but the 
White House and Treasury Secretary James 
A. Baker 3d appear to want more. 


EFFECT ON FOREIGN TRADE 


As the dollar becomes cheaper, the prices 
of the goods that the countries export—and 
rely upon for much of their growth—would 
be expected to rise, hurting their industries. 

Wall Street analysts also said that re- 
marks made by President Reagan today con- 
firmed the view in the financial markets 
that the Administration's $76 billion two- 
year budget accord with Congressional lead- 
ers was insufficient to do the job intended: a 
pronounced and sustained shrinkage of the 
Federal budget accord was merely "ап ade- 
quate deal.” 

“The dollar is off because we wanted it 
off,” said Robert G. Dederick, a former 
Reagan Administration economist who is 
now executive vice president of the North- 
ern Trust Company in Chicago. 

COMMENT FROM A BANKER 


And Robert Hatcher, vice president from 
foreign exchange at Barclays Bank in New 
York, said: “We've had gloom and doom sur- 
rounding the dollar all day. The White 
House seems quite content with where the 
dollar is headed.” 

The dollar started slipping late last week, 
following a relatively sharp fall in late Octo- 
ber, and it fell moderately today in Europe 
and Asia before recovering slightly in New 
York. Trading was quiet. 
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By the end of trading today the dollar was 
worth 1.6380 West German marks, down 
from 1.6540 late Friday, 9 percent below its 
level just before the stock market collapse 
of Oct. 19, when the Dow Jones industrial 
average fell 508 points. The dollar fell to 
132.225 Japanese yen from 133.55, about 7 
percent below the level just before Oct. 19. 

As trading opened today, the stock market 
was uneasy because of the uncertainty cre- 
ated by the dollar’s fall and recent increases 
in commodity prices, both of which create 
fears of higher inflation. 

In addition, experts said that many for- 
eign investors were wary of buying stocks 
because the erosion of the dollar makes 
their investiments worth less after currency 
translation. 

With the dollar’s weakness, many inves- 
tors turned instead to Treasury securities, 
particularly shorter-term notes and bills, 
pushing up prices in the credit markets. 
Others chose to invest in gold, a traditional 
safe haven in times of uncertainty. 

In recent weeks the falling dollar has been 
thought to bolster stock prices because it 
shows that the Federal Reserve is not rais- 
ing interest rates, which could slow the 
economy and cause a recession. 

But as the dollar has continued to fall, 
economists say the Administration has been 
pressing its luck and risking a phenomenon 
that could hurt the economy even more— 
sharply rising inflation. A cheaper dollar 
raises the prices of imported goods and 
makes it easier for domestic industry to 
raise its prices, both of which fuel inflation. 

“The stock market sees us getting danger- 
ously close to the threshold where inflation 
is triggered," said John Paulus, chief econo- 
mist at Morgan Stanley & Company. In the 
face of fears of rising inflation, the markets 
and the Fed push up interest rates, which 
spells slower economic growth and a decline 
of the stock market. 

Government officials declined to comment 
publicly on currencies today and did noth- 
ing else to influence the currencies by other 
means, like buying dollars, which could 
push up its value. Analysts said the Federal 
Reserve Board, which could act independ- 
ently of the Administration to strengthen 
the dollar, was temporarily immobilized by 
uncertainty over the economy's strength. 

Speaking to reporters, the President's 
spokesman, Marlin Fitzwater, said he would 
not comment on the dollar beyond saying 
that "there's no change in policy that I'm 
aware об” since remarks, the President 
made on November 9. “I don't look for a fur- 
ther decline," Mr. Reagan said then. 

Mr. Dederick of Northern Trust said the 
financial markets had become skeptical of 
the President's commitment because the 
Administration had not said or done any- 
thing to reinforce them since Mr. Reagan's 
remarks. 

In а speech to businessmen at the White 
House today, President Reagan seemed 
almost as reserved as the markets have been 
about the two-year $76 billion plan to 
reduce the Federal budget deficit that was 
agreed upon by White House and Congres- 
sional negotiators. Its details have still to be 
worked out. 

"As I've said many times, the result of 
these negotiations is not а perfect deal—far 
from it," he said. “But it's an adequate deal, 
the best we could get and a good first step.“ 
He also said that he would veto the final 
agreement if it includes tax increases he dis- 
likes. 

The President also stated policy goals that 
analysts said imply continued relatively 
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strong growth for the economy rather than 
the slower growth that some economists say 
is necessary to prevent the inflation that is 
often associated with a cheaper dollar. 

Mr. Reagan noted the reductions in inter- 
est rates made last week in West Germany, 
France, the Netherlands and Belgium, 
which mark a reversal of a stable-dollar 
policy that the Administration followed 
until October, after West Germany started 
raising interest rates. 

"From the Germans in particular, this 
was & welcome step toward economic poli- 
cies that, like our own, stimulate growth," 
he said, adding that as foreign interest rates 
decline “ours can come down too." 

Some economists say the dollar, which is 
now worth half as much as two years ago at 
its peak against the mark and the yen, has 
fallen too far and will cause higher infla- 
tion. “Тһе dollar is undervalued—it is al- 
ready too cheap,” said Neal M. Soss, econo- 
mist at the First Boston Corporation. “And 
it’s hard to imagine that the U.S. will sup- 
port a rising dollar anytime soon.“ 

For the present, according to experts, the 
Federal Reserve is apparently trying to keep 
interest rates down to the levels they 
reached after the stock market’s collapse 
because it lacks enough information to show 
how the plunge in stock prices affected the 
nation's economy. 

“The Fed is likely to wait until it has some 
solid numbers," said M. Kathryn Eickhoff, а 
former Administration economist who is 
now a private consultant. 

On the periphery of today's markets, 
there were signs that the Group of seven in- 
dustrial nations—the United States, Japan, 
West Germany, Britain, France, Italy and 
Canada—were moving toward a meeting, 
probably some weeks from now. According 
to this speculation, they would establish 
policies to try to end the uncertainty in the 
markets and, at least for а few months, the 
decline of the dollar. 

The Administration has become wary that 
а meeting of the Group of Seven will cause 
more market turmoil if investors discern 
little real policy change. One Administra- 
tion official said that not having a meeting, 
though, could bring similar rebuke. 


DETAILS оғ DOLLAR'S DAY 


In Europe, the dollar tumbled yesterday 
to postwar lows of 1,6354 West German 
marks, 1.8400 Dutch guilders and 1.3430 
Swiss francs, a six-year low against the 
French franc and a 5%-уеаг low against the 
British pound. 

The dollar's slide began in Asian trading, 
where it fell to a record low of 132.45 Japa- 
nese yen in Tokyo, compared with Friday’s 
133.75 yen, despite repeated intervention by 
Japan's central bank. Later, in London, the 
dollar was quoted at 132.18 yen, and in New 
York the dollar brought 132.225 yen, com- 
pared with 133.55 on Friday. 

In London it cost $1.8335 to buy one 
pound, up from Friday's $1.8105. Іп New 
York the pound fetched $1.8275, up from 
$1.8105. 

Other late dollar rates in New York in- 
cluded: 1.6880 West German marks, down 
from Friday's 1.6540; 1.3437 Swiss francs, 
down from 1.3540; 5.5655 French francs, 
down from 5.6225; 1,213.00 Italian lire, down 
from 1.222.75, and 1.30945 Canadian dollars, 
up from 1.30875. 


The reason I must speak is that it is 
bringing out what is happening here, 
what I have predicted, what I have 
tried to formulate as recommendations 
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by way of legislation years ago in an- 
ticipation. As I say, recalling and going 
back to that, I consider it to be a wa- 
tershed era of the first so-called credit 
crunch of 1966. Credit crunches mean 
what? They mean that the flow of 
credit available to Americans, or at 
least some Americans for one reason 
or another is going to be blocked. Tied 
in of course with that are interest 
rates. 

I have long spoken out, even before I 
thought I would be either in politics, 
much less in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the relationship be- 
tween interest rates and the rise and 
fall of society’s kingdoms, empires, 
and great organizations. In fact, the 
history of interest rates, such as it is, 
and I know only of one book printed 
some 12, 15 years ago, that presumed 
to be entitled “History of Interest 
Rates.” As the author himself says, at 
best it can only be tragmentary. But I 
have pointed out that as long as man 
has recorded history going back to 
6,000, 7,000 years before Christ, such 
things as what we call interest rates, 
that is the price for that medium of 
exchange, going back to days most an- 
cient, even before written other than 
the tablets of the era of Hammurabi 
and the Egyptian pharaohs, but we 
know that even as our Lord Jesus 
Christ was preaching, interest rates in 
some of those areas, in fact, charging 
interest was punishable by death. 
Usury, which during the Middle Ages 
in the church was a sin, a prohibition, 
today I do not know that the Ameri- 
can citizenry knows that there is no 
institutional safeguard to protect the 
American people from usury, extor- 
tionate interest rates which are at the 
bottom of the malaise that we seem to 
be confronting and with the prospects 
much darker, the legacy that we are 
inheriting from Reaganomics which is 
one that is going to bring about great 
cataclysmic crisis. How soon? How far? 
Nobody can predict. 

What I do want to discuss is that 
this headline which indicates the same 
attitude that greeted similar develop- 
ments, both in 1929 and after as well 
as since, the President Nixon decision 
to remove the dollar from the so- 
called gold exchange system of inter- 
national currency exchange rates and 
methods of evaluating the value of 
these international currency units. 
When that happened, nobody called it 
a devaluation, at least the American 
press did not. The European press did. 
But nobody in the United States called 
it devaluation. 

I recall vividly because as a member 
of the Committee on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs, it was exactly the 
reason why shortly after that devalu- 
ation and removing the dollar, the 
international markets then were 
turned loose. There was no mooring, 
and since then we have had great in- 
stability, persisting to today except 
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that in the meanwhile the other coun- 
tries, given American absence of 
proper leadership, and I might say 
also by way of explanation that at this 
point throughout the world, particu- 
larly the industrial world, the percep- 
tion of our country is a very, very mis- 
chievous and dangerous one. The per- 
ception as reflected in all the press, in 
Italy, Tokyo, Bonn, Berlin, London, 
Paris, is that we are leaderless, that 
the United States is rudderless. So this 
having been quite apparent to some of 
the European leaders some years ago, 
in the 1979 pronunciamento, or as 
they called it the release of or conclu- 
sive summary of the economic summit 
conference in Bonn in May 1979, 
Jimmy Carter being President then, 
Mr. Reagan was not President. It was 
Mr. Carter, and the same thing hap- 
pened then as happened in 1985 when 
Mr. Reagan was indeed President and 
also went to the Bonn economic 
summit meeting in May 1985. 
However, in 1979 for the first time in 
the so-called communique, this is a fa- 
vorite word used when all of these 
leaders meet in the summit and they 
come out with a communique, and 
usually these are very brief, very 
cleaned up little succinct statements. 
But even though that communique in 
May 1979 was brief, and it was printed 
in the New York Times, it was printed 
in full here in the Washington Post, I 
believe, I know it was in the Times, ev- 
erybody overlooked as a meaningless 
expression the last sentence of that 
communique. But when I read it it set 
me off and it has led to me being the 
only Member of the Congress, and I 
take no pride in this as I said yester- 
day, in fact I feel sad and I feel more 
apprehensive when I realize that I am 
the only Member of either the House 
or the Senate that has even men- 
tioned, much less discussed the Euro- 
pean currency units, the ECU, or the 
European monetary system, the EMS. 
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But the last communique in May 
1979 said ‘‘We accept in principle the 
concept and development of the Euro- 
pean monetary system and the Euro- 
pean currency unit.” 

I was amazed, though I had been 
somewhat surprised in 1970 and 1971 
when the press was not reporting what 
the consequences would be when we 
went off the gold exchange on our ini- 
tiative, threw out to what they call a 
floating system of currency rates. 
That is just gobbledygook for instabil- 
ity. 

Now all through mankind’s history 
the financial people and the markets 
are scared stiff of instability. This is 
the reason why before World War I 
and as World War I began to develop 
and before World War II, the United 
States became a haven for this flight 
of capital and investors, mostly at that 
time in the equivalent of gold. 
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So that the United States was the 
only creditor nation in both World 
Wars, World War I and the only credi- 
tor nation in World War II. It had the 
biggest gold reserve of any country. 

However, as of 3 years now, the 
United States is the biggest debtor 
country and a debtor country for the 
first time since 1914. Since 1914, the 
United States had become a creditor 
nation. 

As I said earlier, it is not surprising 
because it coincides with the advent of 
World War I and the flight from this 
terrible convulsion that financiers and 
financial market speculators fear the 
most. 

So they came to the United States. 
Why has the United States become a 
debtor nation? Well, it cannot be sim- 
plistically put. All of these things 
cannot be, they are not so susceptible. 

But domestically in 1966, it was still 
possible for the United States to con- 
trol its own destiny; today no longer. 

The Federal Reserve Board has lost 
its ability to control even interest 
rates. 

We are now sitting here potentially 
at the mercy of external forces over 
which we have no control. When some 
of us, foreseeing this, spoke out, we 
were not just talking out here trying 
to make it look as if we were experts, 
which I do not claim to be an expert. 
But I feel that as a member of this 
committee and one who has been 
chairman for 10 years of the Subcom- 
mittee on International Finance, that 
I had a responsibility to evaluate, and 
I did as best I could. And when I found 
an absence of concern, a disinterest, 
an obliviousness to the potential haz- 
ards in the making, to what? Well, to 
the standard of living. This is what is 
at stake. 

I first said this in 1966. I said the 
name of the game is our vaunted, 
proudful, much-boasted American 
standard of living. 

I know, because I faced this all 
along, that there was ridicule and 
there was such a strange look when 
some of my colleagues would hear me 
talk and say, “Henry, what are you 
talking about? What are you worried 
about? When you talk about there 
being no real control over interest 
rates, what is the matter with you? 
Why, interest rates haven’t even hit 7 
percent and they are not going to. 
Why, it wouldn't be tolerated.” 

Well, unfortunately, none of those 
Members were around in 1980 when 
the prime interest rate hit 21 percent. 
I pointed out, in fact I wrote a lengthy 
article for a financial publication in 
1966 essentially pointing out the histo- 
ry of the attempt of interest rate con- 
trol in the Nation, because a lot of 
people still think that there is some 
legal protection against usury. Let me 
advise you there is none whatsoever. 
This is why we are sunk. This is why I 
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used this image or metaphor that we 
were trading out, selling our inherit- 
ance for a mess of pottage, the pottage 
of the illusion of material well-being. 
So long as we had the refrigerators, 
the washing machines, the two cars in 
the garage, who cares? But this was 
the same thing that happened. I was 
just about 11 or 12 years of age, but I 
remember vividly as if it were today— 
whether it is a curse or a blessing I 
have almost total recall—and I remem- 
ber working for this German druggist, 
and ex-German ship captain. 

I first started working when I was 10 
years old, 1927. I remember standing 
on the doorway of that drug store, the 
Old Reliable Pharmacy on the corner 
of Cadwalder and North Flores Street, 
1028 North Flores Street to be exact, 
in San Antonio, TX. 

Here was an ex-German ship cap- 
tain, Ernest von Helms who had for 
almost 30 years been a captain of a 
North Lloyd German liner. Where? In 
the China Seas and off the coast of 
Japan for over 25 years. Now he could 
speak Japanese, he knew one Chinese 
dialect, he could speak Spanish kind of 
fluently, he could speak French, he 
knew all the Scandinavian languages 
and he was all German. 

When the war broke out in 1914, he 
was attempting to bring his ship back 
to Germany, to Hamburg. So he came 
by way of the cape and was coming up 
the Caribbean when a French and a 
British warship spotted him and 
chased him. Rather than be captured, 
he took refuge here in nearby Balti- 
more Harbor and he was interned be- 
cause the United States was not at war 
then. 

While in internship, he studied 
pharmacy. When the war was over 
with he ended up in Texas, in San An- 
tonio to be exact and he had the Old 
Reliable Pharmacy. I was the only one 
who worked for him who lasted more 
than a month because he was irascible, 
he had a pretty mean temper. But for 
some reason or other, being that my 
name is really Enrique, not Henry, he 
called me Enrico. I would always say, 
“Well, it is not Enrico in Spanish. 
Enrico is Italian. In Spanish it is Enri- 
que.” And he always had difficulty 
with that so he would call me Rico. 

And when he discovered that I was 
not stealing any candies such as the 
Hershey’s Kisses of that day—you 
know, we used to sell those Hershey 
Kisses at two for a penny at that time. 
I guess you pay 10 cents each now, 
maybe more. But I never have ever, 
ever since my brothers would get 
something at Christmas and I would 
not, I would never take anything that 
did not belong to me. So when I went 
to work for Mr. von Helms delivering 
after school until about 6:30 in the 
neighborhood there, the only time he 
exploded was when he would tell us to 
mop the floor and he would come over 
and he would say, “Мо, dummkopf” 
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and he would push us and then he 
would say, “This is the way.” 

Well, what he wanted us to do was 
to swab a deck, not mop a floor. 

So I learned how to work. I learned 
to work. I have worked at something 
or other since I was 10 years of age. 
But what I learned from Mr. von 
Helms was the dignity of work, the 
pride in doing it right or better than 
anybody else, and second, and above 
all, as he said, “Rico, honesty is the 
best policy.” 

And since I never would take any- 
thing he would say, “Look, you are the 
first one. What do you want? Do you 
want soda water? Do you want 
candy?” And I would say, “No” even 
when he offered it. 

He would hire some—he used to 
have an ad in the paper saying, 
“Wanted, 15-year-old boy, German 
preferred.” So I lived in a neighbor- 
hood where if you went to my play- 
mate’s house, I had to speak German. 
If he came to my house he had to 
speak Spanish because in my house- 
hold my mother and father spoke only 
Spanish until the day they died. 

I am giving you all of this history be- 
cause it accounts for some of the back- 
ground reconciliation with what hap- 
pened then which is parallel, almost 
exactly, if you give the proper names 
and the countries changed around; 
and it was at von Helms’ foot, so to 
speak, that I learned about the dream 
of Germany. 

When the pocket battleship, the 
first pocket battleship, the Deutsch- 
land—this was the way the Germans 
got around the treaty which had been 
imposed when they suffered defeat 
just like now, divided and conquered 
and occupied. The striving then, as it 
is now, as all people, particularly a 
virile, a highly educated, intelligent, 
and cultured people, you are not going 
to hold them down. 

As they attempted in the treaty 
after World War I, with Germany 
prostrate, others had exacted its 
pound of flesh in reparations and pro- 
hibited any kind of army or anything, 
they discovered through their ingenui- 
ty how to do it and they got around 
the then naval limitations. 

I remember even as a kid the Treaty 
of Locarno and the Paris Peace Con- 
ferences and the agreements to reduce 
armaments, where they had the 
famous 5-5-3 ratio, meaning Great 
Britain, United States, and Japan as to 
navies and their sizes. I remember that 
as though it were today, though 
maybe perhaps I did not have the full 
understanding and grasp, I had a 
pretty good idea, believe it or not, even 
at that age. 

I remember Mr. von Helms and I 
could understand and I could remem- 
ber how even when this neighbor of 
mine, this playmate, Charlie Schultz 
who could not speak German, inciden- 
tally—his mother was an American, 
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non-German descent and his father 
Karl, of course, was, but his mother 
could not speak German so little Char- 
lie did not. He applied and was hired 
but he did not want to mop, he did not 
want to do much and he felt that he 
had access to the O. Henrys and the 
Baby Ruths of that day. Von Helms 
caught him, fired him on the spot, and 
cussed him in German. 

Well, that afternoon after 5 here 
comes the father, Karl Schultz, and I 
knew we were headed for trouble. Mr. 
von Helms was back in the pharmacy 
preparing some kind of a prescription 
when this man comes in and says, 
“Giggy, where is that old so and so?” 
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So I said, Oh, oh." 

He said, “I'm going to knock the 
stuffings out of him." 

So I ran in the back and I said, “Мг. 
Von Helms, you had better close that 
door.“ So I came out and I said, “Look, 
Mr. Schultz, " or “Мг. Von Helms." 

He said, He's not going to curse my 
son. I know what he says. I can speak 
German." 

Anyway, to make a long story short, 
he finally threatened to call the 
police, and he left. 

But it is this kind of background and 
experience that has been helpful, and 
all through I have been blessed to 
have been exposed to that. 

I worked as chief juvenile probation 
officer in Bexar County after the war. 
I worked in а special category as as- 
sistant director for new programs, in- 
cluding a $26 million expansion of the 
San Antonio Public Housing Authority 
between 1950 and 1953, never once 
dreaming that I was going to be in pol- 
itics, because that is the last thing I 
ever thought I would do or wanted to 
do. Then I discovered how wrongly I 
have been brought up when I had that 
experience to see what the world was 
about as a juvenile officer. And I saw 
what the country was about, and I saw 
the marvel and the greatness of the 
American people of all kinds, ail 
colors, all walks, and all religions, and 
I dispensed with the prejudices and 
fixed views that I had inherited and 
had heard. Ever since then the whole 
world has changed. 

But lo and behold, I can remember 
when Mr. Von Helms said, “It takes 
great pride to see the fatherland 
rising, because we're a great people, 
and nothing is going to hold us down." 
So the newspapers had an article one 
day saying that this pocket battleship 
was coming to the port of Corpus 
Christi, TX, 130 miles away. 

Mr. Von Helms invited me to go, 
and, of course, he was received, you 
could say, with honors. I will never 
forget that event. 

So later, when I was in college and 
the depression was still raging, I would 
hear about the crisis in Japan, when 
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the Japanese in the Yangtse River, or 
the Yellow River, sank the Panay, the 
gunboat, and I heard the leaders say, 
“Oh, those Japanese, those Japs, we'll 
take care of them in 4 days. We'll blow 
them out of the water.” 

Then came the troubling news from 
Europe, and I would hear over the 
radio Adolf Hitler. And I can hear that 
voice as if it were today, just like later 
I remember the voice of Winston 
Churchill coming over that crackling 
radio. There was no such thing as TV 
in that day and time. And we could 
hear that voice even in its eloquence, 
undisturbed by that crackling inter- 
ruption of static. 

But I also heard him at the great 
rallies in Nuremberg. And what was he 
saying? “We are being surrounded by 
perfidious Albion, by England and 
France. They are surrounding us, and 
we won't allow it.” 

In other words, this was what was 
lost sight of at the famous Paris Peace 
Pact Agreement and Disarmament 
Agreement, when everybody agreed 
and the United States went with Eng- 
land, France, and Japan and they all 
agreed, except that in the case of de- 
fense any nation then was given the 
right to do whatever it saw fit. So here 
was this great German leader at the 
time saying, “We are being surround- 
ed. We've got to break out for our own 
defense.” 

So what we looked upon as an inva- 
sion of Belgium and Poland, that was 
the first, and then there was Danzig. I 
will never forget that horrible report, 
and I could just see the horror of some 
of our fellow Polish-descended citi- 
zens, some of them having just emi- 
grated a few years ago from Poland to 
San Antonio, because San Antonio is a 
very cosmopolitan city. 

I am pointing all this out because 
nothing has changed, absolutely noth- 
ing. Today we are developing defense 
budgets, and just 4 weeks ago I said 
that they were not defense budgets, 
that "they are war budgets," $315 bil- 
lion budgets. I have said it, just as in 
the case of the ECU and the EMS, and 
it is no pride for me to tell my col- 
leagues that I have been the only one 
since 1900, in the late 1970's, when the 
Vietnam war was supposed to have 
faded out, to point out that our budget 
on defense was not declining. 

All during the war the opponents of 
the war were pointing out what a hor- 
rible thing we were doing, that we 
have reached now over $30 billion in 
expenses." They said, "All of that we 
could divert. for the great needs do- 
mestically of our country." 

Well, when the war was supposedly 
over with, with our expulsion in the 
spring of 1975, there was nothing re- 
flected in the defense budget to indi- 
cate any regression. For a while it 
seemed that way, but it was not. 

So, to my knowledge, with this $315 
billion budget, I have been the only 
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one since 1978 and 1979 to ask the gen- 
tlemen who happens to have the re- 
sponsibility of the Appropriations 
Committee and the subcommittees of 
that committee: “Of this amount, 
what percentage is allocated for the 
defense of Europe?" 

The answer I have gotten is: “I don't 
know. We can't tell you in dollars and 
cents because it is scattered all over 
the budget on this side and the other." 

I have come back and I have said, 
“АП right, I have analyzed it all 
through, I have gone into research 
and development into this, that, and 
the other; with the 300,000 troops we 
have in Germany alone, I figure that 
over 60 percent of that $315 billion is 
for the so-called defense of Europe. 
Am I right or wrong?” 

The answer was: “Well, you're in the 
ballpark. We can’t quarrel with your 
analysis.” 

“All right," I said, “Let's assume it is 
even over 50 percent. That is fine. But 
then, I asked, “What Europe is it that 
you're defending?” 

And I have seen all the Presidential 
mind sets and I have heard the de- 
bates, and let me point out that this is 
not an issue that has come up at any 
time either in an authorization or in 
an appropriation. As I say, I take no 
pride in saying that I am the only one 
that has raised the issue. It is obvious 
that the mind sets of our leaders, not 
just this President, but particularly 
this President, and the leaders in our 
Congresses indicate that it is a Europe 
of 1947. 

Well, that is gone forever. The gen- 
erations that are on the threshold of 
power in Germany, France, and Russia 
know nothing about War War II. The 
leader in Germany now, Minister 
Kohl, was 15 years old at the time of 
World War II, Gorbachev who is sup- 
posed to visit the United States soon, 
was 15 years old in World War II. The 
big thing is this: that we are in occupa- 
tion. We call our troops defense 
troops, but to the average German cit- 
izen they are occupation troops. The 
British have never had much over 
10,000 at the most, and what they 
carve out to defend is over the Ruhr, 
their steel producing area, and the 
reason for that was very pragmatic, 
very practical, to protect Great Brit- 
ain’s steel-producing industry. France 
has never had much over 10,000 there. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this ties into the 
misperception we have been under, 
and they are costing us and have cost 
us a great treasure and blood. I think 
that if your leadership had had the 
correct perception of that external 
world in Asia, we would not have lost 
the 55,000 or the billions of dollars 
there. 

Let us look at it this way: We went 
there to fight Communist aggression. 
Yet not one Russian soldier was in- 
volved there or died. What is the 
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matter here? Is it that they are smart- 
er? 

We have said the same thing and 
proclaimed that we will fight and 
eliminate—and particularly, President 
Reagan said it—any kind of Commu- 
nist foothold, and up to about 2 years 
ago his boast was that at least during 
this Presidency there had been no new 
Communist foothold. 
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That reveals such a misperception, 
because there is communism, and 
there is communism. This was reflect- 
ed even by the statement of one of the 
biggest banking families, the Chase 
Manhattan, David Rockefeller. 

Before he retired in his last year, on 
his return from a visit to Poland, 
where like Iran, you had several mil- 
lions of American banking dollars that 
they were concerned about. He was 
interviewed; and he said, Well, you 
know, there are some Communist 
countries we can do business with.” 

Here we are with the President 
having been snookered and falling into 
a trap in the Persian Gulf involved in 
a war between an Arabic and a non- 
Arabic nation. 

We had 37 of our sailors killed as a 
result of an Iraqi attack. Yet, we are 
defending Iraq and fighting Iran. 

This is the reason why, I repeat, 
throughout the world, you read any of 
the press, read any of the philoso- 
phers, the literature, the intelligentsia 
of these countries, France, West Ger- 
many, London; and you will see that it 
М” a litany. America has по leader- 
ship. 

When we had the last economic 
summit, earlier this year in Venice, 
President Reagan was openly scoffed 
and laughed at. He was ridiculed. 

Read the press. In Italy itself it was 
embarrassing. None of us can take any 
pride in that, any satisfaction; but 
then if there is no awareness, if there 
is no vision, is it not that scriptural 
saying, where there is no vision, a 
nation perishes. 

There is no vision. We will not offer 
any kind of leadership. 

Preceding me we had the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OWENS], who has 
been speaking out of great concern on 
the Haitian situation. He says, Where 
is our Government? We can at least 
offer morals." 

This is what is lacking. Latin Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world that we 
have been arming feverishly, they do 
not want us to help them raise armies. 
They want us to help them raise their 
standards of living. What do we offer? 

They want American moral leader- 
ship, and we must live up to our prin- 
ciples. That is all we have to do. 

Believe it or not, we have nothing 
because we are being flagellated and 
agitated by the compromise of integri- 
ty, so that always, no matter what the 
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fighting is on, you either win or lose а 
war at the financial tables. 

After World War I, Germany at- 
tempting to extricate itself from the 
treaty terms of reparation, and the 
British trying to escape their repay- 
ment of the war debt, which was min- 
uscule compared to the private debt 
that had arisen as the result of the 
German Government, and the Japa- 
nese Government in 1921 floated over 
$30 million. 

At that time $30 million would be 
like some billion dollars today, if you 
could make some kind of extrapolation 
for comparison. 

They floated Imperial Japanese 
Government bonds, 20-year bonds; 
that is, they would mature іп 1941. 
They sure did on December 7 with 
Pearl Harbor. 

The German Government, a little 
kingdom that no longer exists, floated 
some $10 million. Where? Wall Street. 

What are our bankers doing? What 
they have been doing here lately out 
of greed, because naturally they were 
offering interest payments that looked 
very luscious, so here was the average 
American worker taking his little sav- 
ings, putting them in the banks, and 
the bankers in turn speculating in 
these government bonds; and then 
with the moratorium of 1931, and this 
is what I want to bring out, that this is 
what we are facing. 

The eight Latin American, the chief 
Latin American countries’ Presidents 
issued their communique this last 
Sunday. It ought to be very bother- 
some to our leader, and ought to be a 
clear confession that, given the fact 
that the United States and its Presi- 
dent have abdicated leadership, that 
they are going to defy American he- 
gemony. 

The name of the game is our stand- 
ard of living. Internationally the 
American hegemony is crumbling, is 
under attack like Britain was 100 years 
ago, 1880. Its hegemony was beginning 
to erode. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTION PRO- 
VIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 791, NATIONAL GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY WATER RE- 
SOURCES ACT AND GROUND 
WATER CONTAMINATION IN- 
FORMATION ACT OF 1987 


Mr. MOAKLEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Rules, submitted a privileged 
report (Rept. No. 100-464) on the reso- 
lution (H. Res. 318) providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 791) to 
authorize the water resources research 
activities of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered to be printed. 
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THE BUDGET TRADITION CON- 
TINUES: MORE TAXES; NO PER- 
MANENT SOLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. CRAIG] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken out this special order this after- 
noon to discuss with Members the 
budget compromise plan that was pre- 
sented to Members of Congress and 
the U.S. taxpayer on November 20 by 
the President, the Speaker of the 
House, the leadership of the other 
body and the House combined in a 
statement from the White House, a 
budget plan or a budget compromise 
plan coming from a summit that was 
to produce approximately $76 billion 
in deficit reduction over a 2-year 
period. 

At that time the statement was 
made, whether this plan passes or not, 
the leadership agreed that that de- 
pended upon their ability to sell this 
idea to the Members of the House and 
the Members of the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, as I speak this after- 
noon, I am one Member who has not 
yet been sold; and I would have to 
concur by the headlines in the Post 
this morning, and other major newspa- 
pers across the Nation, that there is a 
very large constituency out there in 
this economy and throughout the 
world who has not yet been sold on 
the fact that the budget compromise is 
a good idea. 

In my opinion, this package has two 
major flaws. It includes $28.3 billion in 
taxes over a 2-year period and offers 
no long-term solution to cut our tre- 
mendous deficit. 

It also is broadly drawn and ex- 
tremely vague at this point. No one 
knows exactly where the tax money is 
going to come from. We know it will be 
collected. We know only major catego- 
ries for cuts and we do not know the 
specific areas from which they will 
come. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, there 
are a tremendous number of questions 
that remain unanswered. It would 
appear that Congress has reverted to 
what it does best: taxing the public 
and avoiding the hard decisions. This 
is exactly the sort of activity that has 
brought us to this point and exactly 
the sort of activity, I would contend, 
that must stop at this point. 

This afternoon, it is my intention 
through this special order to outline 
some of the budget options now before 
Congress, explain my concern and to 
provide a few figures regarding both 
of these items. 

Let us first talk about the Gramm- 
Rudman Deficit Reduction Act and 
the issue that is now before us. One 
lever the leadership has is the threat 
of the $23 billion in automatic spend- 
ing cuts required under sequestration 
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that we are presently involved in, a 
budget-cutting process set up by the 
Gramm-Rudman Deficit Act we passed 
just a couple of months ago. Gramm- 
Rudman requires Congress to cut the 
Federal deficit by certain amounts 
every year until there is no deficit. 
The current goal for a balanced Feder- 
al budget is 1993 under Gramm- 
Rudman. If Congress cannot compro- 
mise on where to cut, sequestration 
takes over. Sequestration cuts every 
program except Social Security and 
Federal retirement cost-of-living ad- 
justments, along with some veterans’ 
benefits, by the same amount until the 
needed savings is achieved. Sequestra- 
tion order for November 20, 1987, as 
we now know, calls for an 8-percent 
cut in all of the accounts involved. 

Would Gramm-Rudman do the job? 
In answering that, it is important to 
realize just how its cuts are made. We 
have heard news commentators say 
that a $23 billion ax will fall across 
Government spending. I would suggest 
that that approach is not the way it 
has been outlined or defined by the 
press and by some political leaders in 
this country. Sequestration, it must be 
understood, does not reduce Federal 
budgets to 8 percent below the previ- 
ous years’ budgets. It cuts 8 percent of 
the amount Congress would spend if it 
had the money. 

This amount, of course, is called the 
baseline in the budget process. In 
other words, the cuts come from the 
increase. 

Let me repeat. The 8-percent seques- 
tration of Gramm-Rudman comes 
from the increase proposed in one 
budget over last year’s budget year. 

Following is a comparison of this 
year’s spending, next year’s baseline, 
and what would be budgeted for fiscal 
year 1988, should sequestration take 
place. It is important to note that for 
most programs, despite the 8-percent 
cut, there is actually an increase in 
spending authority over the previous 
year except in the major category of 
defense. Let me repeat that last 
phrase. Even with the 8-percent se- 
questration in place, most budget cate- 
gories will still represent an increase 
over the 1987 spending level. As I men- 
tioned, in the area of defense, there is 
a real cut if sequestration is in place. 
Approximately an $8 billion cut from 
the $282.0 outlay for 1987. 

In the area of international affairs, 
there is a real increase of about $4 bil- 
lion. In science, space, and technology, 
an increase of a billion dollars. Now, 
remember, I am saying after seques- 
tration. In energy, there is a reduction 
of $1 billion. In natural resources and 
environment and in agriculture, those 
budgets are held at approximately the 
same spending level as in 1987. In com- 
merce and housing credit, there is a 
half-billion-dollar increase. In trans- 
portation, a $1 billion. Community and 
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regional development, and education, 
training, and employment and social 
services, approximately a $1 billion in- 
crease. In health, a $4 billion increase. 
In medical care, a $4.5 billion increase. 
In income-security programs, a $9 bil- 
lion increase. In Social Security, a $13 
billion increase from the 1987 outlays 
to the 1988 outlays based on seques- 
tration. 
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In other words, Мг. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I think we 
begin to get a good idea that that 
meat-ax cleaver approach that 
Gramm-Rudman has been portrayed 
to be as it relates to the Federal 
budget simply is not the total picture, 
that in most budget categories from 
the 1987 outlays to the 1988 outlays 
there is an increase based on an 8-per- 
cent cut. 

What I have said earlier and what I 
must repeat, what I think it is impor- 
tant that the American public under- 
stand, is when some of us stand on the 
floor and say that we would prefer 
Gramm-Rudman sequestration over 
the budget compromise, what we are 
talking about is an 8-percent reduction 
in the growth rate of the Federal 
budget, and not an 8-percent reduction 
below the 1987 outlays. 

In lieu of the Gramm-Rudman $23 
billion across-the-board cuts, budget 
summit negotiators agreed on a pack- 
age for fiscal year 1988 that was made 
up of $11 billion in taxes, $12 billion in 
cuts, and $6 billion in asset sales and 
user fees. I think most of us now rec- 
ognize after the gamesmanship that 
has been played in the budget process 
over the last several years, that the 
taxes will be real, the cuts are ques- 
tionable and the asset sales are in fact 
smoke and mirrors at best. If they are 
to happen, they clearly should be set 
off the budget and recognized as 
values if we can accomplish them, if 
the sales or the user fees can be 
brought into being. 

I am skeptical of this "compromise" 
in large part, fellow Members, as it ap- 
pears to offer no real answers, merely 
perpetuates a Congress that wishes to 
tax and spend its way out of the prob- 
lems that it has largely created for 
itself. I think it is an unfortunate ap- 
proach, for contrary to the belief that 
we have had, here is what I find to be 
the real facts in my district, in the 
First Congressional District of Idaho. 

Idahoans believe that they are not 
undertaxed. They believe that Con- 
gress overspends. 

The solution to our staggering Fed- 
eral deficit is not to be found in tax in- 
creases, but to be found in spending 
reductions, or at least a reduction in 
the rate of current spending levels of 
our Government. 

Promises to cut spending have been 
ignored; promises to cut taxes have 
been circumvented. 
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Historically, tax increases have 
served only to give Congress more 
money to spend, and of course, spend 
it has. 

Since 1981 when I was a freshman in 
this body, revenues have increased 
$256 billion and spending has in- 
creased $324 billion. 

Let me give you a comparative of the 
revenues and expenditures from 1981 
to 1987. 

In 1981, revenues for the Federal 
Government were $599 billion. 

In 1987, in the fiscal year ending the 
last of September of this year, reve- 
nues were $855 billion. 

In 1981, expenditures were $678 bil- 
lion. 

In 1987, they were $1 trillion 2 bil- 
lion. 

I think at least the question asked 
and the answer given is quite obvious. 

The Economic Recovery Act of 1981 
promised tax cuts of $960 billion over 
5 years. Many have said that that is 
the reason for the deficit that we now 
face today, that we simply cut taxes 
too radically and we did not have the 
wherewithal, the stamina, or the in- 
tegrity to reduce spending according. 

Let me give you a comparison since 
then, however, as it relates to tax cuts 
and the offsetting tax increases that 
have occurred. Remember, I just told 
you that the Tax Reduction Act and 
the Economic Recovery Act of 1981, 
better known as the Reagan tax cuts, 
was to cut $960 billion over 5 years. 
Following that, here is a list of the tax 
increases: 

Social Security tax increase and 
bracket creep that we passed several 
years ago recognizes a $660 billion tax 
increase over the life of that proposal. 

The Tax Equity Fiscal Responsibil- 
ity Act of 1982 tax increase of $229 bil- 
lion. 

The gas tax increase of 1983, $16 bil- 
lion. 

The Deficit Reduction Act tax in- 
crease of 1984, $50 billion. 

The Continuing Omnibus Budget 
Resolution Act tax increase of 1986, $6 
billion. 

The Tax Reform Act tax increase of 
last year, 1986, $29 billion. 

So in other words, the total legislat- 
ed tax increase since the Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1981, which was to realize a 
reduction in tax of $960 billion, the in- 
crease since that time has been $990 
billion of tax increases. 

In other words, we are $30 billion 
ahead in reinstating the amount of tax 
loss, according to some, that resulted 
from the 1981 act. 

I would suggest that we have at least 
on the taxing side totally recovered 
from the Tax Reduction Act of 1981. 

The Tax Equity Fiscal Responsibil- 
ity Act I think now is a case in point. 
Congressional leaders promised the 
President and the American people 
that for every dollar of taxes raised, 
this is a promise made in 1982, that 
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Congress would reduce spending by $3, 
a solemn promise made to leverage 
Members of Congress to vote for a bad 
piece of legislation. 

The tax increases are reality. Every 
dime of those tax proposals were col- 
lected. The promised spending cuts 
never materialized. Instead, we got 
$1.14 in spending increases for every 
dollar raised in taxes. 

A recent Los Angeles Times poll in- 
dicated that although nearly 70 per- 
cent of Americans consider the Feder- 
al deficit a serious problem, 64 percent 
do not want their tax raised to change 
or to correct that problem. They know 
what the Congress refuses to admit; 
tax increases have had and will contin- 
ue to have a detrimental impact on 
families, working men and women, 
businesses and the economy as a 
whole. 

That is why the President and this 
Congress must make every effort to 
seek deficit reduction in spending re- 
ductions instead of burdensome tax in- 
creases. Again, this means facing those 
hard decisions that the leaders of the 
budget summit simply would not face. 

Another proposal that has been 
largely abandoned is one framed by 
House Democrat leaders. This plan 
was put together to the tune of the fa- 
miliar refrain about Congresses his- 
torically appropriated less than the 
President has requested. Well, that is 
just not quite true. A closer look, how- 
ever, shows this argument to be both 
broad and meaningless. It takes in the 
total budget and fails to show where 
the cuts really fell. 

The following charts that I am 
about to present to you from the Con- 
gressional Budget Office show Con- 
gress has appropriated far less than 
the President has requested—but for 
defense and defense alone. It has ap- 
propriated far more than he has re- 
quested for nondefense areas of the 
budget. Nondefense appropriations for 
fiscal year 1982 through 1987 exceeded 
the President’s budget requests by 
nearly $103 billion. It was only be- 
cause defense requests were slashed by 
about $116 billion over the President’s 
request in the same period that it can 
be claimed that Congress under- 
spent" this administration. 

In fiscal years 1983, 1984, 1985, 1986, 
and 1987, Congress clearly outspent by 
its Budget Act the President's request 
for а similar budget authority. They 
overspent in that timeframe by $102.8 
billion. 

Let me give you a example. In 1983, 
the President requested $263.2 billion 
in defense and the Congress appropri- 
ated $245. There is an example where 
they actually reduced it down; but at 
the same time in all areas of social 
spending, as I have just pointed out, 
they clearly overspent and continue to 
overspend today, so the argument that 
is placed that it is a problem that rests 
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solely with this administration is at 
best false faced or is simply a weak at- 
tempt by the leadership of this Con- 
gress to point the finger of blame in 
another direction. 

Taxes are not the answer. You have 
heard me say that and I think you 
have heard a good many here on this 
floor and in this position say similar 
statements. 

Gramm-Rudman does not cut deep 
enough. I believe that is the case, be- 
cause it is not a cut in the 1987 base- 
line. It is a cut in the increase from 
the 1987 to the 1988 baseline. 

I think the taxpayers in my State 
and across the Nation are tired of 
smoke and mirrors. They truly want a 
real fix, a real solution to the budget 
problem that has plagued this Govern- 
ment, our country and the taxpayers 
of this country, for the last 7 years. 
Congress must change the way it 
spends and it must change it now. 

One solution that I have long pro- 
moted and addressed on this floor and 
which has the support of 236 of my 
colleagues is, of course, a balanced 
budget amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Why do we advocate this now? 
Why are we saying that this is an ap- 
proach that will work, when our Presi- 
dent at the budget summit and the 
leaders of the Senate and the House 
simply will not bring it up? 

I think the reason we are saying it is 
because there are some of us on this 
floor who recognize that the system 
that currently creates the budget in 
Congress, the process of the budget 
itself, is broken and that it cannot be 
fixed until we are willing to reinstate 
the political will of fiscal responsibil- 
ity. 

It is my opinion and I think the 
opinion of a majority in this House 
that you will not reinstate the political 
will of this Congress to be fiscally re- 
sponsible outside of an extraordinary 
act. We believe that extraordinary act 
to be to allow the States to view and 
possibly ratify an amendment to the 
Constitution that would require a bal- 
anced budget. Then Gramm-Rudman 
or a budget compromise, as proposed 
by the President and the leadership of 
the House and the Senate, would have 
real meaning because the American 
people, the economy and the taxpay- 
ers of this country, would understand 
that there would have to be at some 
point a time of reckoning, that no 
longer could we simply pass this on for 
another year while the deficit and the 
debt of this country continue to grow. 

It is long past that Congress sought 
a permanent deficit reduction solution 
that does not rely solely on taxes. It is 
clear that we must change the process 
if we are to correct the problem. Any- 
thing else will provide just a short- 
term fix that will cause a short-term 
reaction that will not correct the econ- 
omy in a long-term way. 
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The American public this time, Mr. 
President, Mr. Speaker, leaders of the 
Congress of the United States, the 
American public this time cannot be 
fooled, nor should you try to fool 
them. Give them a permanent solu- 
tion, a permanent solution that all of 
us can loudly support that will set the 
economies of this country and the 
world stable once and for all. 


LEGISLATION TO AID AMERICAN 
CONSUMERS INJURED BY FOR- 
EIGN-MANUFACTURED GOODS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. GLICKMAN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GLICKMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently with 
the support of the ranking minority member of 
the Judiciary Committee, Mr. FISH, | intro- 
duced H.R. 3662, a bill which | believe repre- 
sents a reasonable, purposefully balanced ap- 
proach to eliminating the disadvantages Amer- 
ican businesses and injured American con- 
sumers face in lawsuits involving foreign 
claimants and manufacturers. 

Currently, the judicial system of the United 
States unfairly places American businesses 
and consumers at a disadvantage in the inter- 
national marketplace. Foreign nationals can 
sue American businesses in American courts 
and have the courts apply our uniquely broad 
standards of legal responsibility and damages 
to American business conducted overseas. 

By contrast, foreign competitors of those 
American businesses in the international mar- 
kets are held accountable only under the less 
generous laws of the foreign jurisdiction in 
which they are marketing their products. Thus, 
American businesses are exposed to far more 
sweeping financial exposure in connection 
with their sales to purchasers abroad than are 
their foreign competitors. 

At the same time that we are subjecting 
American businesses to greater exposure than 
foreign counterparts operating in the same 
markets, our judicial system has failed to pro- 
tect the interests of American consumers in- 
jured by goods produced overseas. Under 
present legal rules, American courts often 
cannot assert personal jurisdiction over for- 
eign companies, making it impossible for in- 
jured American consumers to hold foreign 
manufacturers fully accountable for their negli- 
gence or intentional misconduct. 

As a result, American consumers are less 
protected from injuries caused by the growing 
number of foreign-produced goods sold in this 
country. Moreover, this creates a competitive 
disadvantage for American businesses in their 
home markets since foreign producers who 
sell products in this country are not subject to 
the same financial exposure as American pro- 
ducers. The end result is that American prod- 
ucts end up costing more because they must 
be priced to include greater liability costs. 

The bill | have submitted will address both 
of these problems in the following way: 

As the system stands today, American con- 
sumers injured in this country may have diffi- 
culty securing personal jurisdiction over for- 
eign manufacturers in American courts since 
they must rely on the vagaries of the various 
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State "long-arm" statutes to secure such 
access. Under my bill, a court in this country 
would be able to assert jurisdiction over a for- 
eign manufacturer in such cases if the foreign 
company knew or should have known that its 
product would be imported for sale in the 
United States. Combined with the flexible 
mechanism for service of process which the 
bill also provides, American consumers would 
have a significantly easier time bringing into 
U.S. courts the foreign manufacturers of injuri- 
ous products and securing full and fair com- 
pensation for their injuries. 

Currently, when a foreign national sues an 
American business in Federal court on the 
basis of diversity of citizenship, the Federal 
court must apply the choice-of-law principles 
of the State in which it sits. The choice-of-law 
rules vary widely among the States, however. 
While some States still adhere to the tradition- 
al choice-of-law rule that the law of the place 
of the injury applies, other States determine a 
jurisdiction's law by using various legal doc- 
trines. This hodgepodge of standards encour- 
ages foreign plaintiffs to forum shop" and 
bring suit in States where they can obtain per- 
sonal jurisdiction over an American company 
(any State in which the company does busi- 
ness) and where more generous American 
law will be applied to their claims. Because 
American companies must shoulder this great- 
er burden of potential liability, American busi- 
nesses selling products in foreign markets op- 
erate at a significant competitive disadvan- 
tage. 

To remedy this situation, my bill directs Fed- 
eral courts to apply the substantive law of the 
foreign jurisdiction when а foreign plaintiff 
sues an American manufacturer in Federal 
court for injuries allegedly suffered in a foreign 
country. Thus in such cases, the law of the 
place where the injury allegedly occurred 
would determine questions of liability and 
damages, ensuring that American companies 
would be subject to the same financial expo- 
sure—no more or no less—that their foreign 
competitors face under similar circumstances. 

Since a foreign plaintiff could evade the 
impact of the choice-of-law provision in this 
proposed bill by suing in State court, the third 
provision of my bill allows American business- 
es to remove to Federal court any suit brought 
by a foreign national in State court for injuries 
suffered abroad from the company's products. 
While this provision of the bill slightly expands 
the scope of diversity jurisdiction, it should not 
affect the caseload of the Federal courts. In 
fact, the bill as a whole may lead to an overall 
decline in the number of these suits in Federal 
courts because the choice-of-law provision re- 
moves the main incentive for foreign plantiffs 
to seek relief in American courts rather than in 
their own courts. 

In conclusion, this legislation will significant- 
ly benefit American consumers—our constitu- 
ents—who are injured by foreign-manufac- 
tured goods. By adopting the traditional legal 
doctrines that the substantive law of the place 
of injury should govern litigation arising from 
that injury, it will also remove a competitive 
impediment for American companies and 
assure a "level playing field" for all business- 
es making or selling products abroad. This is 
a fair and measured approach to eliminating 
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the disadvantages Americans face in lawsuits 
involving foreign claimants and manufacturers, 
and | hope my colleagues will join me in 
moving it to enactment. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to address the House, following the 
legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered, was granted 
to: 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHUETTE) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. CRAIG, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burton of Indiana, for 60 min- 
utes, December 2. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hayes, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 2. 

Mr. Owens of New York, for 60 min- 
utes, on December 2, in lieu of previ- 
ous order of the House for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 3. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 60 minutes, on De- 
cember 7. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to revise and extend remarks was 
granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ScHUETTE) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. GINGRICH. 

Mr. PORTER in three instances. 

Mr. LAGOMARSINO in two instances. 

Mr. OXLEY. 

Mr. McMILLAN of North Carolina. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. DIOGUARDI. 

Mr. Coats. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GONZALEZ) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. MURTHA. 

Mr. LELAND. 

Mr. LLovp in five instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in 10 instances. 

Mr. LANTOS in two instances. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. ERDREICH. 

Mr. FLORIO. 

Mr. VENTO. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his ap- 
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proval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 148. An act to designate certain 
public lands in the State of Michigan as wil- 
derness, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 1748. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1988 and 1989 for mili- 
tary activities of the Department of De- 
fense, for military construction, and for de- 
fense activities of the Department of 
Energy, to prescribe personnel strengths for 
each fiscal years for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CRAIG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o'clock and 9 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Wednesday, December 2, 
1987, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ET 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2454. A letter from the Architect of the 
Capitol, transmitting the Architect's report 
of all expenditures during the period April 
1, 1987 through September 30, 1987, pursu- 
ant to 40 U.S.C. 162b; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

2455. A letter from the Inspector General, 
Department of Energy, transmitting the 
semiannual report on activities of the in- 
spector general for the second half of fiscal 
year 1987—April 1 to September 30, 1987, 
pursuant to 42 U.S.C. 713(c); to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2456. A letter from the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Federal Finance Bank Act of 1973 to facili- 
tate the sale of loan assets; jointly, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and Bank- 
ing, Finance and Urban Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 578 An act to amend the 
National Trails System Act to designate the 
Trail of Tears as a National Historic Trail; 
with amendments (Rep. 100-461). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 1297. An act to amend 
the National Trails System Act to provide 
for a study of the De Soto Trail, and for 
other purposes (Rept. 100-462). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 2142. A bill, to desig- 
nate certain lands in the State of Nevada as 
wilderness, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. 100-463, Pt 1). Ordered 
to be printed. 
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Mr. MOAKLEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 318. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 791 a bill, to 
authorize the water resources research ac- 
tivities of the United States Geological 
Survey, and for other purposes (Rept. 100- 
464). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule X and clause 
4 of rule XXII, public bills and resolu- 
tions were introduced and severally re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mrs. COLLINS: 

H.R. 3677. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Transportation to issue regulations to 
assist in the designation of the safest routes 
for the transportation of hazardous materi- 
als; jointly, to the Committees on Public 
Works and Transportation and Energy and 
Commerce. 

By Мг. CONYERS: 

H.R. 3678. A bill to amend the Victims of 
Crime Act of 1984 to modify the fund estab- 
lished by that act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Michigan: 

H.R. 3679. A bill to clarify the Federal re- 
lationship to the Lac Vieux Desert Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa Indians as a dis- 
tinct Indian tribe, to clarify the status of 
members of the band, to transfer title to 
trust lands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Ву Mr. COURTER (for himself, Mr. 
Stump, Mr. VANDER Jar, Mrs. 
Byron, Mr. Hunter, Mr. НОЕ, Mr. 
WILson, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. GARCIA, 
Mr. BLiLEY, Mr. HORTON, Mr. 
STANGELAND, Mr. SmitH of Florida, 
Mr. Нотто, Mr. KOLBE, Mr. GUNDER- 
SON, Mr. FAWELL, Mr. NIELSON of 
Utah, Mr. BENNETT, Мг. OxLEY, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. DONALD E. 
Lukens, Mr. WORTLEY, Mr. BADHAM, 
Mr. MCGRATH, Mrs. BENTLEY, Ms. 
KAPTUR, Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. GALLO, 
Mr. BEVILL, Mr. BUSTAMANTE, Mr. Lī- 
PINSKI, Mr. MARKEY, Mr. TORRICELLI, 
Mr. CALLAHAN, Mr. EMERSON, Mr. 
SisisKY, Mrs. MARTIN of Illinois, Mr. 
GILMAN, Mr. THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. 
Gray of Illinois, Mr. HENRY, Mr. 
ЕЧІРРО, Mr. LEACH of Iowa, Mr. 
MURTHA, Mr. MacKay, Mr. MILLER 
of Washington, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, 
Mr. RITTER, Мг. ROBERTS, Мг. HoP- 
KINS, Мг. HATCHER, Mr. Ortiz, Mr. 
Nichols. Мг. МсСошом, Mr. 
TAYLOR, Мг. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. 
YOUNG of Alaska, Mr. KasicH, Mr. 
Fuster, Mr. Spence, Мг. WEBER, Mr. 
Dickinson, Mr. YOUNG of Florida, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. Lowery of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Towns, Mr. Parris, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. Jones of North Carolina, 
Mr. Braz, Мг. DANIEL, Mr. HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT, Mr. JEFFORDS, Mr. DWYER 
of New Jersey, Mr. Marsur, Mr. Pun- 
SELL, Mr. HOYER, and Mr. Shumway): 

H.J. Res. 410. Joint resolution designating 
December 7, 1987, as “National Pearl 
Harbor Remembrance Day" on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. MORELLA: 

H.J. Res. 411. Joint resolution to designate 
December 7, 1987, as "National Pearl 
Harbor Remembrance Day" on the occasion 
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of the anniversary of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


ADDITIONAL SPONSORS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, spon- 
sors were added to public bills and res- 
olutions as follows: 

H.R. 39: Mr. SHays and Mr. AuCorn. 

H.R. 276: Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 551: Mr. Mack. 

H.R. 782: Mr. MARTINEZ. 

H.R. 1038: Mr. DeLay. 

H.R. 1049: Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York 
and Mr. SAVAGE. 

H.R. 1082: Mr. BATEMAN. 

H.R. 1119: Mr. Saso. 

H.R. 1481: Miss SCHNEIDER and Mr. Lowry 
of Washington. 

H.R. 1604: Mr. Owens of New York, Mrs. 
VucANOovICH, Mr. GREEN, Мг. KoNNYv, and 
Mr. BUECHNER. 

H.R. 1620: Mr. RAVENEL. 

H.R. 2168: Mr. LEWIS of Georgia. 

H.R. 2450: Mr. RAVENEL and Mr. JEFFORDS. 

H.R. 2879: Mr. Fon» of Tennessee. 

Н.Н. 3045: Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 

H.R. 3071: Mr. MFUME. 
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H.R. 3130: Mr. Lewis of Georgia, Mr. 
CHAPMAN, Mr. THOMAS of Georgia, Mr. BIL- 
BRAY, Mr. Hayes of Illinois, Mr. Wise, Mr. 
CAMPBELL, Mr. STOKES, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. SHUMWAY, Mr. Daus, Mr. 
KosTMAYER, Mr. BoNKER, Mr. BERMAN, Mr. 
WALGREN, and Mr. Forp of Tennessee. 

Н.Н. 3193: Miss SCHNEIDER, Mr. YATES, Mr. 
WoLPE, and Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 3290: Mr. Netson of Florida. 

H.R. 3332: Mr. FocLrETTA, Mr. MFUME, Mr. 
SoLARZ, Ms. SLAUGHTER of New York, and 
Mr. WOLPE. 

H.R. 3340: Мг. McCLoskEY and Мг. GEJD- 
ENSON. 

H.R. 3343: Mr. WoLPE, Мг. BARNARD, Ms. 
PkLOSIL. Mr. Stupps, Mr. DeFazio, Mr. Fazio, 
and Mr. GILMAN. 

Н.Н. 3419: Мг. DANNEMEYER, Мг. BOULTER, 
Mr. SwiNDALL, Mr. Davis of Illinois, Mr. 
HiLER, Mr. GINGRICH, Mrs. COLLINS, Mr. 
LUNGREN, Mr. Coats, and Mr. MARLENEE. 

H.R. 3503: Mr. FOGLIETTA. 

H.R. 3512: Мг. WoRTLEY, Mr. PORTER, Mr. 
PACKARD, Mr. EMERSON, and Mr. GILMAN. 

H.R. 3619: Mr. LAGOMARSINO, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. Courter, Mrs. Martin of Illinois, Mr. 
Roe, Mr. Впввлү, and Mr. CONTE. 

H.R. 3669: Mrs. COLLINS. 
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H.J. Res. 50: Mr. TauziN, Mr. Hastert, Mr. 
SYNAR, Mr. Derrick, Mr. OXLEY, Mr. 
SavacE, Mr. DORGAN of North Dakota, Mr. 
ROBERTS, Mr. SIKORSKI, Мг. Carr, and Mr. 
MILLER of Washington, 

H.J. Res. 148: Mr. BEviLL and Mr. OWENS 
of Utah. 

H.J. Res. 353: Mr. Grant, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. 
SHAW, Mr. Spence, Мг. SCHUETTE, Mr. 
MacKay, Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. GEJDENSON, Mr. 
MOORHEAD, Mr. GOODLING, Mr. HOYER, Mr. 
Dornan of California, Mr. BLILEY, Mr. GUN- 
DERSON, Mr. MFUME, and Mr. STOKES. 

H.J. Res. 371: Mr. BRYANT, Mr. FOGLIETTA, 
and Mr. MARTINEZ. 

H. Con. Res. 188: Mr. FocLiETTA, Mr. 
BRYANT, Mr. MARTINEZ, and Mr. KOLBE. 

H. Con. Res. 213: Mr. Sweeney, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. Konnyv, Mr. BROOMFIELD, 
Mr. WILSON, Mr. LicHTFOOT, Mr. MADIGAN, 
Mr. COLEMAN of Missouri, Mr. PORTER, and 
Mr. DEWINE. 

H. Res. 271: Mr. GUNDERSON, Mr. COLEMAN 
of Missouri, Mr. SMITH of New Hampshire, 
Mr. GREGG, Мг. BEREUTER, Mr. RIDGE, Mr. 
HUNTER, Mr. MADIGAN, Мг. PORTER, Mr. 
SWINDALL, Mr. Pease, Mr. ROBINSON, Mr. 
DANIEL, and Mr. DEWINE. 

H. Res. 286: Mr. FocLrETTA and Mr. 
RANGEL. 
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SENATE—Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


(Legislative day of Monday, November 30, 1987) 


The Senate met at 9:15 a.m., on the 
expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the Honorable Bos 
GRAHAM, a Senator from the State of 
Florida. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, the Reverend Rich- 
ard C. Halverson, D.D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let us pray: 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he has sent me 
to heal the broken hearted, to preach 
deliverance to the captives, and recov- 
ering of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
them that are bruised * * *.— 


God of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, 
as we hear this gracious word from the 
prophet Isaiah, we think of Atlanta 
with its depressing deadlock in the 
Federal prison. Our hearts go out to 
the hostages, the authorities, the in- 
mates, and their families. We pray for 
their safety and an end to the stand- 
off. With profound gratitude, we 
thank You, Lord, for the peaceful so- 
lution to the strife in Oakdale, LA— 
for the successful efforts of responsi- 
ble leadership in resolving that explo- 
sive confrontation. We pray that the 
Holy Spirit will move upon the Atlan- 
ta situation, giving the authorities 
wisdom and self-control—the inmates 
sanity and restraint—the hostages and 
their families comfort and encourage- 
ment. Mighty God, bring this desper- 
ate, dangerous crisis to a just and 
peaceful resolution and grant to na- 
tional leaders the understanding and 
foresight to prevent a repetition. We 
pray this in the name of Jesus who ac- 
cepted Isaiah’s word as his mandate. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT OF ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will please read a communication 
to the Senate from the President pro 
tempore [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, DC, December 1, 1987. 
To the Senate: 

Under the provisions of rule I, section 3, 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, I 
hereby appoint the Honorable Bos GRAHAM, 
a Senator from the State of Florida, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair. 

JoHN С. STENNIS, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GRAHAM thereupon assumed 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION OF THE 
MAJORITY LEADER 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The majority leader. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of 
the Republican leader be reserved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my own time 
be reserved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transac- 
tion of morning business not to extend 
beyond the hour of 9:30 a.m. with Sen- 
ators permitted to speak therein. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized. 


TWO POTENTIAL ARMS CON- 
TROL AGREEMENTS WITH 
SOVIET UNION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ver- 
ification of arms control agreements is 
making slow but gradual progress on 
at least two new fronts, aside and 
apart from the INF Treaty. First, our 
country has accepted a Soviet invita- 
tion to inspect several radars that 
some Members of this body charge 
may have violated the 1972 ABM 
Treaty. The two superpowers have not 
yet worked out the details of the on- 
the-spot inspection. But they have 
agreed in principle. Second, the Sovi- 
ets now say they will drop their objec- 
tion to a provision in a proposed chem- 
ical weapons ban agreement for on- 
the-spot inspection to verify compli- 
ance with 48 hours notice. Both of 
these good news messages on two arms 
control fronts were reported in the 
November 16, New York Times. It is 
encouraging that both of these agree- 
ments relate to verification of compli- 
ance with either established or pro- 
spective arms control agreements be- 
cause verification is quintessential to 
progress in arms control. 

Critics of arms control have long rec- 
ognized that verification is the Achil- 


les Heel of arms control. In a nuclear 
world, survival requires agreements be- 
tween nuclear powers to limit and 
reduce these weapons with their infi- 
nite destructive capability. How could 
any sane person argue against arms 
control? How? Here’s how: First, argue 
that we can’t trust the other side. 
They will cheat. They will deceive. 
They will ignore whatever limitations 
an arms control agreement imposes. 
We keep the agreement. They don’t. 
So the argument runs, an arms control 
agreement is simply unilateral disarm- 
ament. We can't rely on trust. We 
must rely on strength. Therefore, 
forget arms control Со full speed 
ahead with nuclear and chemical 
weapons. Full speed ahead means two 
things. First, it means an enormous 
cost burden on both nations. Second, 
it means an uncontrolled buildup of 
lethal weapons with а weapons tech- 
nology that makes the weapons in- 
creasingly more destructive and often 
more hair trigger. 

Of course, it is true that the super- 
powers do not trust each other. If 
cheating is in their national interest, if 
it is unlikely to be detected, nations 
wil cheat to enhance their power. 
They have in the past. They will in 
the future. The problem is how to 
design an agreement that will permit 
each side to detect cheating. The pur- 
pose of verification is to assure each 
side that they will know if the other 
side violates the agreement in any 
militarily significant way. 

Furthermore, if both sides believe 
the other side will detect any signifi- 
cant violations, and finally, if both 
sides believe the agreement is in their 
national interest, then it is very un- 
likely that either side will cheat in а 
militarily significant way. The long 
record of arms control agreements be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union confirms this. Of course, 
it is true that the Soviet Union has 
violated the ABM Treaty by construct- 
ing the kind of radar they have con- 
structed in the place they have built it 
at Krasnoyarsk. That radar is hun- 
dreds of miles within the Soviet 
Union. That violates the ABM Treaty. 
It is oriented and directed in a way 
that would permit it to track incoming 
missiles That violates the ABM 
Treaty. It is clearly a flat contradic- 
tion of the terms of the ABM Treaty. 

On the other hand it is not oper- 
ational. It is not backed up with inter- 
ceptor missiles. So it is militarily use- 
less. It is not militarily significant. 


@ This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate оп the floor. 
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Nevertheless we have known for years 
about this technical violation. We 
have successfully verified this non- 
compliance. If the Soviets should 
decide to make the Krasnoyarsk radar 
operational, we could, would and 
should promptly renounce the ABM 
Treaty. The Soviets know this. So 
they will not complete the Kras- 
noyarsk antimissile complex. What 
does all this mean? It means the 
treaty works. 

The latest arms control moves by 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union with respect to inspecting old 
Soviet radars and gradually phasing 
out chemical weapons are specially 
welcome because they reinforce the 
system of verification compliance. And 
yet even these verification proposals 
are running into opposition by our 
own American officials. First, consider 
the criticisms by some Defense De- 
partment officials of the United States 
proceeding to take advantage of the 
Soviet invitation to inspect their old 
radars. Some of our Defense Depart- 
ment experts contend this would be 
useless because the radars would be di- 
mantled by the time the American in- 
spectors arrived. The treaty on chemi- 
cal weapons might be workable be- 
tween the United States and the 
Soviet Union but it runs into real 
problems with other countries that 
have chemical warfare weapons. 
France, the United Kingdom and 
other western European nations have 
indicated concern about 48-hour in- 
spections. India, China, and to a lesser 
extent Yugoslavia have objected to 
the proposed inspections. 

Kenneth Adelman, the Director of 
Arms Control and Disarmament 
agency chimes in exactly as you might 
expect Mr. Adelman to chime in on 
any issue that might advance arms 
control. He’s against it. The New York 
Times quotes Adelman as saying: 

If there are a lot of crazy countries in the 
world that have chemical weapons and have 
not agreed to ban them, it makes no sense 
for the United States to give up a deterrent 
chemical weapons force. 

Mr. Adelman doesn’t consider that 
the reason both super powers can 
agree to the phasing out of their own 
chemical weapons arsenals is because 
both countries are armed to the teeth 
with nuclear weapons. And those nu- 
clear weapons are the ultimate deter- 
rent. Obviously any country that at- 
tacked either the United States or the 
Soviet Union with chemical weapons 
would invite a retaliation in nuclear 
weapons that would be far greater 
than any damage “these crazy coun- 
tries" would possibly deliver. Among 
other reasons we should agree with 
the Soviet Union to eliminate chemi- 
cal weapons is because we no longer 
need them. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER ON 
THE BUDGET COMPROMISE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, over our 
Thanksgiving break, President Reagan 
sent a letter to me pledging to work 
with the Congress to implement the 
bipartisan budget agreement that we 
reached on November 20. 

In the letter, which was written by 
the President while he was at the 
Western White House, the President 
clearly states that no one will be 
happy with every part of the agree- 
ment. Compromise involves give-and- 
take by all parties, and no one got ev- 
erything they wanted in the agree- 
ment. 

However, as the letter says: 

The agreement is our best hope for 
&chieving deficit reduction without resort- 
ing to indiscriminate across-the-board cuts 
that would devastate essential services. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from President 
Reagan be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

SANTA BARBARA, CA, 
November 25, 1987. 
Hon. ROBERT DOLE, 
Republican Leader, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Bos: On November 20, the Leader- 
ship of the House and Senate joined with 
me to announce to the American people а 
bipartisan agreement to bring meaningful 
reductions in the Federal deficit and main- 
tain confidence in our Nation's economy. 
The agreement reflects а bipartisan commit- 
ment to reduce the deficit substantially over 
the next two years. It maintains vital gov- 
ernment services, upholds our national secu- 
rity, and preserves the integrity and fairness 
embodied in last year's tax reform legísla- 
tion. 

In an agreement of this magnitude the re- 
sults from tough bargaining, it is not diffi- 
cult to find something with which to dis- 
agree. Nevertheless, the agreement is our 
best hope for achieving deficit reduction 
without resorting to indiscriminate across- 
the-board cuts that would devastate essen- 
tial services. 

I pledge to continue working with the 
Congress to complete this vital task begun 
by our negotiating teams. We must join to- 
gether in a bipartisan way to preserve our 
economic gains and keep our Nation strong. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN. 


BUREAUCRATIC DISREGARD AT 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL AIR- 
PORT 


Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak on a matter that at some 
time, if it has not already, will affect 
almost every Member of Congress. 

On Monday, November 16, 1987, I 
was flying to Washington from my 
home State of North Carolina. With 
an on-time takeoff from North Caroli- 
na, we arrived in the Washington area 
on schedule, only to find that we could 
not land at Washington National Air- 
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port due to activities taking place on 
the parade grounds of the Pentagon. 

The commercial aircraft on which I 
was traveling was forced to circle for 
more than 1 hour because National 
Airport was closed. It was not closed 
due to the effects of mother nature 
but due to orders of some Federal em- 
ployee. 

We all have missed flights or been 
stuck in traffic getting to or coming 
from an airport. There are times when 
we are late or absent due to things 
beyond our control But we also take 
great care in arranging our transporta- 
tion plans so as not to allow our tardi- 
ness to interfere with the business of 
the Nation. 

Members of Congress missed votes 
and appointments. Business people 
missed meetings. All of this because of 
a Federal Government action that ap- 
pears to be arbitrary and arrogant. 
Beyond the inconvenience and missed 
votes, hundreds of travelers were need- 
lessly thrown off schedule. Even 
worse, the hazard and danger of air 
travel were increased by the stacking 
of a number of flights. 

I have to conclude that all of this 
was needless, and was pure arrogance. 
I blamed the military because our 
pilot was advised, and told his passen- 
gers, that the military authorities had 
closed National Airport because the 
retirement of the Secretary of Defense 
required a flyover. 

The military denied complicity. 
They said the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration restricted the airspace be- 
cause the President of the United 
States was in attendance. I don't be- 
lieve that. I do not believe that Na- 
tional Airport, this great civilian hub, 
has to be closed every time the Presi- 
dent goes to the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, there was no advance 
notice given to passengers prior to ar- 
riving in Washington on Monday. 
There were other planes delayed on 
the ground at their departure points 
because of Monday’s activities as well. 
Again, no advance notice was given 
them either. This was an unwarranted 
imposition on civilian travel. 

Mr. President, the safety of the 
President of the United States is of 
the highest priority. However, security 
measures for his protection, such as 
those taken at National Airport on 
Monday, should be handled with due 
concern for the public, so as not to 
cause any undue inconvenience. 

Mr. President, unless the Depart- 
ments can come up with alternatives 
and assurances, I am thinking about 
introducing legislation requiring the 
Department of Transportation, and 
the Department of Defense, to give 2 
weeks’ notice to all airports, airlines, 
and passengers when airspace restric- 
tions will cause the extended delay ex- 
perienced on November 16, 1987, at 
Washington National Airport. If any 
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object, a hearing must be provided by 
DOT. Obviously, a national emergency 
or an unanticipated condition would 
warrant action with short notice. The 
closing on November 16 could have 
been anticipated. This kind of bureau- 
cratic disregard of the public ought to 
be brought under control. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names: 

(Quorum No. 34 Leg.] 


Byrd Proxmire 
Graham Wirth 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. The 
clerk will call the names of absent 
Senators. 

The legislative clerk resumed the 
call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be instruct- 
ed to request the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays have been 
previously ordered. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from West Virginia. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Boren], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Bumpers], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. LAUTENBERG], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. METZENBAUM], 
and the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SIMON] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Do- 
MENICI], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Evans], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. MCCLURE], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Мовкомѕкі], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
RUDMAN] are necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 16, as follows: 


(Rollcall Vote No. 388 Leg.) 


YEAS—73 
Adams Cranston Grassley 
Armstrong D'Amato Harkin 
Baucus Danforth Hatch 
Bentsen Daschle Hatfield 
Biden DeConcini Heinz 
в Dixon Hollings 
Boschwitz Dodd Humphrey 
Bradley Dole Inouye 
Breaux Durenberger Johnston 
Burdick Exon Karnes 
Byrd Ford Kassebaum 
Chiles Fowler Kennedy 
Cochran Glenn Kerry 
Cohen Gore Leahy 
Conrad Graham Levin 
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Lugar Proxmire Simpson 
Matsunaga Pryor Stafford 
Melcher Reid Stennis 
Mikulski Riegle Stevens 
Mitchell Rockefeller Thurmond 
Moynihan Roth Trible 
Nunn Sanford Warner 
Packwood Sarbanes Wirth 
Pell Sasser 
Pressler Shelby 
NAYS—16 

Bond Kasten Symms 
Chafee McCain Wallop 
Garn McConnell Weicker 
Gramm Nickles Wilson 
Hecht Quayle 
Helms Specter 

NOT VOTING—11 
Boren Heflin Murkowski 
Bumpers Lautenberg Rudman 
Domenici McClure Simon 
Evans Metzenbaum 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
бамғонр). With the addition of Sena- 
tors voting who did not answer the 
quorum call, a quorum is now present. 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senate will 
now proceed to the consideration of S. 
373, which the clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A bill (5. 373) to reauthorize the program 
of financial assistance to meet special educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged children and 
to reauthorize chapter 2 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981, through fiscal year 1993. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources with an amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to 
express my very strong support for S. 
373, the Robert T. Stafford Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987. I am particularly 
pleased that this important legislation 
bears the name of my friend and col- 
league, Senator STAFFORD. Many of the 
programs we are reauthorizing in this 
legislation could have been lost entire- 
ly in 1981 had it not been for his 
strong leadership. 

In education circles there is constant 
reference to the firm of STAFFORD and 
PELL, or PELL and STAFFORD, depending 
on which party controls the majority 
in the Senate. It is а firm of which I 
am proud to be а member, for its sole 
purpose is the advocacy of educational 
opportunity. It is а firm that has its 
roots deeply imbedded in the strong 
bipartisan approach that has long 
been the trademark of education legis- 
lation. I regret very deeply that this 
firm will no longer exist when Вов 
STAFFORD retires at the end of next 
year, but I predict that his accom- 
plishments will stand for decades to 
come. 
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I am particularly proud to report 
that the legislation before us was re- 
ported out of both the Subcommittee 
on Education and the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources unani- 
mously. It is testament to the fact 
that education is not a partisan issue, 
but is recognized on both sides of the 
aisle as a critical investment in the 
future of this Nation. 

For the most part, S. 373 preserves 
the construct of current law, while set- 
ting its sites on improvement. The 
total cost of this bill for fiscal 1989 
would be approximately $7.4 billion, 
with 5 percent increases per year. It is 
a prudent investment, indeed, in the 
future economic strength of our coun- 
try. 

Our reauthorization legislation has 
incorporated provisions of over 26 sep- 
arate bills which were introduced by 
members of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee as well as col- 
leagues outside the committee. This is 
but another hallmark of the strong 
support for elementary and secondary 
education from both sides of the aisle. 

In addition, the administration has 
played a very substantive and con- 
structive role in this reauthorization. 
Secretary Bennett and countless 
others in the Department of Educa- 
tion have my deep appreciation for 
their many hours of hard work on re- 
authorization. The document before 
us today represents the kind of pro- 
gressive result that can be achieved 
when the administration and Congress 
work hand in hand, and partisan dif- 
ferences are laid aside for the public 
good. 

Title I of this omnibus bill reauthor- 
izes chapter 1 and chapter 2. As I have 
often said, chapter 1 is the corner- 
stone of the Federal effort in elemen- 
tary and secondary education. It has 
made a tremendous difference in the 
educational achievement of the chil- 
dren it has touched. This program cur- 
rently serves close to 5 million young 
people, or 1 out of every 9 students en- 
rolled in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

The only real flaw of this program is 
that it is currently only able to serve 
about 45 percent of students who are 
eligible for these compensatory serv- 
ices. With this in mind, our reauthor- 
ization bill preserves the major provi- 
sions of current law, and makes specif- 
ic provision to expand these services to 
the secondary school grades and the 
very early school levels. 

At our first reauthorization hearing 
on this program, we indicated that 
there were five goals with respect to 
chapter 1. To my mind, we have met 
these goals. 

My first goal was to ensure that the 
poorest school districts receive suffi- 
cient aid. In that regard, we have re- 
quired that all appropriations for 
chapter 1 between $4.3 and $4.7 billion 
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аге earmarked for concentration 
grants, and that thereafter, 10 percent 
of the total chapter 1 appropriation 
shall be allocated to counties and 
school districts under a concentration 
grant formula. We have further re- 
quired that LEA's rank-order schools 
on the basis of need in allocating 
funds, and that schools in turn provide 
for children in greatest need. These 
measures will ensure that areas with 
high rates of poverty receive sufficient 
assistance, and that the neediest chil- 
dren are served first. 

Next, we have addressed the very 
difficult problem of complying with 
the Supreme Court’s decision regard- 
ing the instruction of chapter 1 eligi- 
ble students in private schools. We 
have made provision for a new $50 mil- 
lion authorization to alleviate the ad- 
ditional cost of serving private school- 
children on public grounds, or through 
other methods such as computer or 
video instruction. This “capital ex- 
pense fund” will help considerably in 
an effort to serve roughly the same 
number of private schoolchildren who 
received chapter 1 instruction before 
the Supreme Court’s decision. 

We have long been concerned that 
the chapter 1 program was not reach- 
ing sufficiently into the secondary 
level. In most schools, the program 
goes only as far as the fifth grade 
while the need beyond grade five re- 
mains acute. We have addressed this 
problem by incorporating proposals of 
Senator STAFFORD, Senator BRADLEY, 
and Senator DANFORTH, to target a 
new authorization of $400 million for 
compensatory education for students 
in secondary schools. 

My fourth goal was to encourage 
success. In that regard, we have en- 
abled LEA's to use 5 percent of their 
chapter 1 funds for innovative projects 
which build on the success of pro- 
grams in other school districts. We 
have added provisions requiring LEA's 
which do not show achievement gains 
after 1 year to develop a plan for im- 
provement. If there is no gain after 2 
years, they must develop a plan in con- 
junction with the SEA. And after 3 
years of no gain, the State will then 
develop a plan for improvement on its 
own. In addition, we have included a 
new authorization of 1 percent of the 
total State allocation to enable State 
educational agencies to assist local 
schools in program improvement. 

Finally, we have retained the cur- 
rent provision that allows schools 
which are composed of 75 percent or 
more chapter 1 eligible children to im- 
plement schoolwide compensatory 
education programs. We have deleted, 
however, the requirement that high 
poverty schools which have 75 percent 
or more chapter 1 eligible children 
provide matching funds to conduct 
schoolwide improvement projects. Due 
to the match, very few schools were 
opting into this program, and deletion 
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of the match will enable the poorest 
schools to serve students in this 
manner. 

Our final goal was to increase the in- 
volvement of parents in the education 
of their chapter 1 children. In this 
regard, we have added language to re- 
quire that LEA’s make a strong effort 
to inform parents about the chapter 1 
program, train parents to instruct 
their сһіШгеп, and consult with par- 
ents on schoolparent cooperation ac- 
tivities. 

In reauthorizing chapter 2, the edu- 
cation block grant, we have woven to- 
gether my proposal to target use of 
chapter 2 funds to educational prior- 
ities with the proposals of both Sena- 
tor STAFFORD and Senator SIMON. Our 
bill keeps in place the structure of 
chapter 2 and the allocation formula. 
But it makes a very important change 
with respect to the use of funds. It re- 
quires that LEA's and SEA's use their 
funds to meet needs in one or all of six 
areas. Those areas are: 

First. Programs for at-risk students, 
including the educationally and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, school drop- 
outs, limited English proficient, handi- 
capped, and needy children at the pre- 
school level. 

Second. Basic skills instruction for 
secondary school students, and pro- 
grams to combat illiteracy. 

Third. Programs for gifted and tal- 
ented. 

Fourth. Library materials and re- 
sources. 

Fifth. Programs for school reform, 
innovation and teacher and personnel 
training. 

Sixth. Programs for personal excel- 
lence, including instruction in ethics, 
performing and creative arts, human- 
ities, physical fitness and health, and 
community service. 

In addition, we have added stronger 
accountability measures to force 
LEA's and SEA's to indicate which of 
the six areas they are targeting 
through the use of their chapter 2 
funds, and a justification for why they 
have done so. 

Finally, we have reauthorized the 
Secretary's Discretionary Fund under 
chapter 2, including the National Dif- 
fusion Network, the Inexpensive Book 
Distribution Fund, Arts in Education 
and Law-Related Education. As part of 
this fund, we have added a new initia- 
tive to recognize excellence in schools 
through annual "Blue Ribbon 
Awards," based on Secretary Bennett's 
excellent School Recognition Рго- 


gram. 

Title II of our legislation, Innovation 
in Education, makes provision for a 
series of initiatives to meet special 
educational priorities. These include: 

The Even Start Act, legislation in- 
troduced by Senator CHAFEE to com- 
bine instruction of chapter 1 students 
with parents who are eligible for adult 
education; 
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The Effective Schools Program legis- 
lation introduced by Senator SANFORD 
and Senator SIMON and of particular 
interest to Chairman HAWKINS on the 
House side; 

Reauthorization of the Women's 
Educational Equity Act of special in- 
terest to Senator MIKULSKI; 

The Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Tal- 
ented Education Act, which incorpo- 
rates much of Senator BRADLEY'S origi- 
nal bill; 

The Family-School Partnership Pro- 
gram, of particular concern to Sena- 
tors BRADLEY and KENNEDY; 

Reauthorization of the Ellender Fel- 
lowship Program for students, with an 
additional parallel program for the el- 
derly and immigrants so that they, 
too, may learn more about our Gov- 
ernment; 

Reauthorization of the Territorial 
Assistance Act of concern of Senator 
MATSUNAGA; 

The Parental Choice Open Enroll- 
ment Demonstration Program for 
Public Schools, a proposal put forth 
by Senators STAFFORD and KENNEDY; 

And the Rural Educational Opportu- 
nities Program, a proposal of Senators 
STAFFORD, HARKIN, and ADAMS. 

In addition, title II creates a new 
Secretary’s Fund for Innovation in 
Education which includes: 

Programming and materials develop- 
ment in educational radio and televi- 
sion broadcasting, which is a matter of 
very special concern in my home State 
of Rhode Island; 

Computer-based instruction, which 
is a proposal based on legislation intro- 
duced by Senator LAUTENBERG; 

A Comprehensive School Health 
Program, which is of particular inter- 
est and concern to Senator BINGAMAN; 

Telecommunications and video in- 
struction grants to develop innovative 
instructional materials; 

And the Teen Suicide Prevention 
Program, also a proposal put forth by 
Senator LAUTENBERG and which was in- 
troduced on the House side by Con- 
gressmen LANTOS and ACKERMAN. 

Title III reauthorizes the Magnet 
School Assistance Act, a matter of par- 
ticular concern to Senators MOYNIHAN 
and LAUTENBERG. The current program 
provides vital assistance to LEA’s 
which are using the magnet school ap- 
proach as part of an overall desegrega- 
tion plan. This has been a highly suc- 
cessful method of serving the goal of 
desegregation. The real flaw in the 
program is inadequate funds to meet 
the number of quality proposals re- 
ceived by the Department of Educa- 
tion. We have therefore increased the 
authorization level from $75 million to 
$115 million. 

In addition, we have added new part 
B which creates an adjunct discretion- 
ary grant program to enable LEA’s 
which have high percentages of minor- 
ity enrollments, but which do not have 
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magnet schools as part of an approved 
desegregation plan, to apply for fund- 
ing. We do not intend that funding for 
part B dilute assistance available 
under current law. We have therefore 
required that the authorization for 
part B not go into effect until appro- 
priations for part A reach $100 mil- 
lion. 

Title IV reauthorizes the Federal 
Impact Aid Program by incorporating 
the major elements of S. 1620, which 
Senators MIKULSKI, HATCH, and I in- 
troduced earlier this year. This pro- 
posal would greatly simplify the pro- 
gram by reducing from 16 to 2 the 
number of categories of students. The 
legislation also establishes five basic 
groups for payment purposes, and 
specifies how each of these groups are 
to be treated if the program receives 
less than full funding. 

I am very pleased that we have been 
able to address an issue of particular 
concern to Senator MIKULSKI with re- 
spect to compassionate post assign- 
ments and the impact they can have 
upon local school districts which face 
the added responsibility of educating 
children of a military parent receiving 
such an assignment. In many cases 
these assignments may be made be- 
cause the child is handicapped and 
needs special education services. Ac- 
cordingly, this legislation would guar- 
antee full entitlement for each handi- 
capped child served under the Impact 
Aid Program. 

Title V reauthorizes the Adult Edu- 
cation Act, a law that has been the 
special concern of Senator QUAYLE. 
Current law provides money to the 
States on a formula basis to provide 
literacy and basic skills instruction to 
adults. Illiteracy is one of the most 
pressing problems facing society 
today. It is a significant handicap to 
an individual and a terrible waste to 
our economy. The need for this pro- 
gram is overwhelming. Waiting lists in 
my own State of Rhode Island would 
enable the program to double over- 
night, and this is the case in most 
other States across the country. To ad- 
dress this situation, we have doubled 
the authorization from the current ap- 
propriation level of $100 to $200 mil- 
lion. 

I am particularly pleased that we 
have incorporated major elements of 
my correction education legislation by 
creating a new 10 percent set-aside in 
each State for corrections education 
and education for the institutional- 
ized. 

In addition, we have crosswalked 
several agreements that have been 
made between members of the Senate 
and House at the subconference on 
the education component of the trade 
bill. These include the Workplace Lit- 
eracy Act, introduced by Senators 
CHILES and ROCKEFELLER, and of par- 
ticular interest to Senator Dopp, and 
the English Proficiency Act intro- 
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duced by Senator BINGAMAN. Further, 
we have made a technical correction, 
proposed by Senator НАтсн, to the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act to clarify that single pregnant 
women—including pregnant teen- 
agers—are eligible to receive vocation- 
al education services funded through 
the set-aside for displaced homemak- 
ers and single parents. 

Title VI reauthorizes the Education 
for Economic Security Act. Reauthor- 
ization of this act was included as part 
of the Senate trade bill. The major 
provisions reauthorizing the math and 
science program under title VI reflect 
agreements reached among Senate 
and House Members on the education 
portion of the trade bill. 

This includes a reauthorization of 
the program to upgrade instruction in 
mathematics, science, foreign lan- 
guages, and computer instruction. It is 
legislation which Senator STAFFORD 
and I originally authored in 1984. The 
reauthorization provisions under S. 
373 would distribute 1 percent to the 
territories and 4 percent for the Secre- 
tary’s discretionary fund. Of the re- 
maining 95 percent, money would be 
distributed to the States on the basis 
of school-aged population. Of this 
money, 25 percent would be allotted to 
the State higher education agency, 
and 75 percent would be distributed to 
the State educational agency, with 90 
percent of that money passed through 
to the local educational agency. 

There is also a new part B for for- 
eign language assistance programs, 
which incorporates major provisions 
of legislation proposed by Senators 
Dopp and SIMON. This new part В 
under title VI would authorize $20 mil- 
lion for grants to the States on the 
basis of school-aged population to es- 
tablish model foreign language pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary 
schools. It would also authorize an ad- 
ditional $1 million to the math and sci- 
ence outstanding teacher recognition 
program to recognize foreign language 
instructors as well. 

In addition, S. 373 reauthorizes the 
discretionary grant program for part- 
nerships in math and science educa- 
tion between the schools and other or- 
ganizations. This title was originally 
authored by Senators QUAYLE and 
Dopp. Finally, it includes the Star 
Schools legislation introduced by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY and added as an amend- 
ment to the Education for Economic 
Security Act. 

Title VII of the bill reauthorizes the 
Bilingual Education Act by incorporat- 
ing changes that were adopted by this 
committee when we approved S. 1238 
last June. I am pleased that this pro- 
posal continues the committee’s strong 
support for bilingual education, while 
allowing school districts greater flexi- 
bility in choosing the method of in- 
struction most appropriate for its lim- 
ited English proficient students. 
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The bill would permit the Secretary 
to use up to 25 percent of instructional 
funds for methods other than transi- 
tional bilingual education. This provi- 
sion is especially important to school 
districts for which transitional bilin- 
gual instruction is not practical, either 
because their students speak many dif- 
ferent languages or because it is diffi- 
cult for them to find qualified bilin- 
gual teachers. 

Also, I have long been concerned 
that the emphasis of the Bilingual 
Education Act remain on encouraging 
children to learn English as quickly as 
possible, and strongly support, there- 
fore the provision in this legislation 
that would have children exit from 
the program within 3 years. 

Title VIII of our omnibus bill au- 
thorizes the School Dropout Demon- 
stration Assistance Act which this 
committee passed earlier this year. A 
comprehensive elementary and sec- 
ondary education bill must address the 
fact that 25 percent of our students 
drop out of school each year. We must 
make every effort to prevent these 
students from leaving school and to 
encourage those who have left to 
return and finish. I am therefore very 
pleased that this important legislation 
is part of our omnibus bill. 

Title ІХ expands educational assess- 
ment and promotes achievement. This 
includes incorporation of legislation 
introduced by both Senator KENNEDY 
and Senator Натсн to restructure and 
expand dramatically the scope of the 
National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. In the past, the NAEP stud- 
ies have given us a very detailed report 
on the achievement levels of a sam- 
pling of our Nation’s students in read- 
ing and in mathematics. The expan- 
sion provided under this title will 
enable us to get a more comprehensive 
assessment of all our students by en- 
couraging the States to opt into the 
study. In addition, it will examine 
other subject areas, including history, 
geography, science, and civics. 

Title IX also provides for the estab- 
lishment of a fund for the improve- 
ment and reform of schools and teach- 
ing. This fund was proposed by Sena- 
tor KENNEDY and Senator HEINZ. It is 
modeled after the fund for the im- 
provement of post secondary educa- 
tion under the Higher Education Act, 
and is designed to give the same kind 
of assistance and recognition to suc- 
cessful programs in elementary and 
secondary schools and in the area of 
teacher training. 

Furthermore, title ІХ makes ргоуі- 
sion for an “optional test for academic 
excellence," my proposal to provide а 
voluntary national ‘regents’ test" for 
the States. Senator John Sherman 
Cooper of Kentucky and I introduced 
this legislation 20 years ago. I am very 
pleased that we have been able to in- 
clude this legislation in S. 373. It is 
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proof that it simply takes time for 
some ideas to catch hold. 

Finally, title X establishes the Edu- 
cation for Native Hawaiians Act, legis- 
lation introduced by Senators INOUYE 
and MATSUNAGA which authorizes 
model curriculum projects, family- 
based education centers, higher educa- 
tion demonstration projects and gifted 
and talented and special education 
programs which are targeted specifi- 
cally to the needs of the native Hawai- 
ians. 

In sum, I am very pleased with the 
elements of this legislation. The 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education Improvement 
Act is a sound Federal investment in 
education that will encourage State 
and local governments to further its 
intent. It reaffirms the importance of 
the Federal role in education. This 
role began more than 20 years ago 
with the establishment of the first El- 
ementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

S. 373 renews the Federal Govern- 
ment’s twin commitment to education- 
al opportunity and educational qual- 
ity. Mr. President, as I have said on 
many, many occasions both inside this 
Chamber and out, I believe that the 
real strength and health of our Nation 
lies not in our weapons of destruction, 
not in our machinery of construction, 
not even in the amount of gold in Fort 
Knox. In reality, the real strength and 
health of our Nation is determined by 
the sum total of the education and 
character of our people. 

S. 373 expands and improves the in- 
vestment in our human capital which 
will secure the future of our country. 
For what we accomplish in a class- 
room today may well unleash the tal- 
ents of a new artist, begin the discov- 
ery of the cure to a mysterious disease, 
or perhaps even lead to the achieve- 
ment of a lasting peace on this planet. 

I commend this legislation to my col- 
leagues, and hope that they will join 
me in its support. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
rise today in support of S. 373, the 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Improvement Act, and I 
can hardly do less with my name, 
thanks to the graciousness of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, particularly its chairman and 
the chairman of this subcommittee 
having named it after the Senator. 

I might say also that in all the years 
that I have served in the Congress 
probably the most pleasant years have 
been spent working on two matters 
that have been dear to my heart. The 
environment is one and certainly edu- 
cation is the other, and I think that 
the Senator from Vermont has derived 
more satisfaction from the efforts we 
have made with Senator PELL and 
others in the educational field than 
any other activity that it has been my 
privilege to play a role in. 
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This legislation, as the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the manager for 
the majority, my dear friend, Senator 
PELL, has said was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources, It is an omni- 
bus bill which reauthorizes vital, ele- 
mentary and secondary education pro- 
grams. The centerpiece of S. 373 is the 
chapter 1 program, the single most im- 
portant Federal education initiative. 
Our future as a nation rests on our 
ability to educate all of our people. 
Chapter 1 is the legislative vehicle 
through which the Federal Govern- 
ment assists States in serving the 
neediest, and therefore the most at 
risk, schoolchildren in the Nation. 

Indeed, as I consider the role of the 
Federal Government in education gen- 
erally, Mr. President, I believe our role 
basically is to afford an equal educa- 
tional opportunity to those children, 
to those of college age who otherwise 
due to the financial position of their 
families or other reasons might not 
have that opportunity for education. 

For over a quarter of a century, 
chapter 1 funds have made compensa- 
tory education programs available to 
educationally disadvantaged school- 
children. S. 373 we believe improves on 
this very successful program by target- 
ing funds and services to the schools 
and children who need them most; 
strengthening assessment and report- 
ing requirements; improving technical 
assistance for local school districts; 
and authorizing new initiatives to en- 
courage innovation and program im- 
provement. 

The full participation of all eligible 
schoolchildren by 1993 is a goal which 
has been incorporated in the preamble 
of S. 373. The chapter 1 program is 
amended by this legislation to accom- 
plish the following goals: Revision of 
the criteria for initiating schoolwide 
chapter 1 programs; expansion of serv- 
ices to high school students through a 
new secondary schools basic skills ini- 
tiative; revision of the concentration 
grant formula to make supplemental 
funds available to districts serving 
high percentages of poor families; and 
authorization to State education agen- 
cies and local education agencies to 
use Federal funds to replicate success- 
ful projects and promote innovation. 

Two important changes have been 
incorporated for chapter 2, the educa- 
tion block grant. First, States are re- 
quired to report more specifically on 
how funds received under this part are 
utilized. And second, use of funds is re- 
stricted to six priority areas. The 
chapter 2 program enjoys strong sup- 
port from local and State education 
agencies. These amendments keep the 
basic structure of the program in place 
as well as the allocation formula. 

Title II of 5. 373 authorizes several 
initiatives which respond to special 
educational priorities. Included in this 
section is a new rural education initia- 
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tive, a gifted and talented program, 
and expansion of the Ellender Fellow- 
ship Program to serve a broader range 
of citizens. Under this part, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to fund programs 
which would test open enrollment 
structures in public schools. Similar 
programs have worked well in urban 
districts around the Nation. Parental 
support for local schools and higher 
student achievement levels have re- 
sulted when parents and children have 
had the opportunity to pick the school 
they wish to attend. 

Included in S. 373 is an amendment 
which authorizes the Secretary to pro- 
mulgate regulations for this legislation 
through a process called negotiated 
rulemaking. This procedure was used 
by the Environmental Protection 
Agency to develop regulations for the 
asbestos bill. It was heartily endorsed 
by participating members of the edu- 
cation community. 

In a negotiated rulemaking situa- 
tion, the lead agency invites interested 
parties to participate in the develop- 
ment of regulations from the initial 
stages in the process. The rules which 
are published in the Federal Register 
include the compromises reached by 
this negotiating body as well as the 
differences which remain unresolved. 
Ultimate authority to promulgate 
final regulations continues to be the 
prerogative of the lead agency, in this 
case the Department of Education. 

I asked that this amendment be in- 
cluded in S. 373 for two reasons. First, 
inviting the education community to 
work on developing regulations en- 
sures their understanding and coop- 
eration in implementing program 
changes. Second, other agencies utiliz- 
ing this process have promulgated reg- 
ulations in record time and have been 
extremely satisfied with the out- 
comes—something we can hardly say 
is true of the many regulations which 
are processed and put in force in this 
Capitol. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to congratulate and commend my 
friend, Senator PELL, for his leader- 
ship in crafting this very important 
education package, and indeed the 
work of all of the members of the com- 
mittee who have worked hard over a 
considerable period of time to bring 
this bill to the floor of the Senate. It 
is a comprehensive bill which is re- 
sponsive to the needs of State and 
local education agencies in providing 
compensatory services to elementary 
and secondary school students. Fur- 
thermore, this goal is accomplished 
within the spending parameters of the 
budget resolution. Support for this 
legislation is strong and bipartisan. It 
was developed in cooperation with the 
administration as well as all interested 
education associations, of the country. 
I urge my colleagues to vote in support 
of S. 373. 
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I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleague very much indeed for his 
statement. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of 5. 373, the Robert 
T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987. 
This important legislation was report- 
ed out of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee without a single 
dissenting vote, a tribute to the capa- 
ble leadership of the distinguished 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Education Subcommit- 
tee, Senators PELL and STAFFORD. 

S. 373 reaffirms our commitment to 
&ccess and quality in elementary and 
secondary education through improve- 
ments to existing programs, and а 
number of new initiatives. The legisla- 
tion combines into one omnibus au- 
thorization all Federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, includ- 
ing chapter 1 compensatory education 
for the disadvantaged, the chapter 2 
block grant, impact aid, magnet 
schools, the Education for Economic 
Security Act, bilingual education, the 
Women's Educational Equity Act, as- 
sistance to the Virgin Islands, and El- 
lender fellowships. While these pro- 
grams currently expire at various 
times between fiscal year 1987 and 
fiscal year 1989, they will now all be 
due for reauthorization in fiscal year 
1993. 

This legislation continues the enor- 
mously successful chapter 1 compensa- 
tory education program for disadvan- 
taged children, which this year serves 
approximately 5 million children, or 
one in nine students at the elementary 
and secondary school level. Funds pro- 
vided for chapter 1 reach nearly 90 
percent of the Nation's school dis- 
tricts, and assist these districts to pro- 
vide remedial math and reading serv- 
ices to needy children. 

S. 373 seeks to strengthen the chap- 
ter 1 program by making amendments 
in а number of key areas, including 
strengthening parental involvement, 
improving the targeting of chapter 1 
funds so that the neediest eligible chil- 
dren receive services, and encouraging 
innovation, expansion, and program 
improvement. 

The bill before us continues the 
chapter 1 program to assist handi- 
capped children for whom the respon- 
sibility to provide а free, appropriate 
public education rests with the State 
education agencies. This program, 
known as the Public Law 89-313 pro- 
gram, will remain a distinct source of 
Federal financial assistance for educa- 
tion of these children, although 
amendments are included to bring it 
into greater conformance with the re- 
quirements of Public Law 94-142 with 
regard to due process protections, re- 
porting, data collection, and adminis- 
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tration. The bill also will prohibit 
States from counting 3 to 5 year olds 
under the Public Law 89-313 program 
after fiscal year 1991, unless the State 
education agency has assured that 
services are available to all eligible 3- 
to 5-year-old handicapped children. 
This provision is consistent with the 
amendments made by Public Law 99- 
457 to the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act last year to encourage all 
States to educate preschool handi- 
capped children. Clearly, it would be 
inappropriate to allow States which do 
not provide services under Public Law 
94-142 to all eligible 3- to 5-year-old 
children, to serve a limited number of 
those children under Public Law 89- 
313. 

The Federal investment in elementa- 
ry and secondary education is an in- 
vestment in the Nation’s most precious 
resource: Our children. I urge the pas- 
sage of this legislation, and I again 
want to commend the chairman and 
ranking member for their tireless ef- 
forts to achieve a bill that enjoys 
broad bipartisan support. 

Finally, I note with regret that this 
bill is one of the last major pieces of 
education legislation that will bear the 
mark of my good friend, Senator STAF- 
FORD. His unfailing compassion, wit, 
and sensitivity to the needs of those 
less fortunate in our society, will be 
sorely missed. 

STUDY OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC LAW 
81-815 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, I 
would like to thank Senators STAFFORD 
and PELL for incorporating my propos- 
al into S. 373, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Improvement Act of 1987. My 
proposal would require GAO to con- 
duct a study of the administration of 
Public Law 81-815 and the need for 
school construction funds in federally 
impacted school districts. 

Public Law 81-815, the School Con- 
struction Assistance in Areas Affected 
by Federal Activities Law, is a 37-year- 
old law designed to provide minimum 
public school facilities to families from 
military bases, Indian lands, and pov- 
erty areas. This law often is misunder- 
stood. It is not а benevolent supple- 
mental Federal program. It is the real- 
ization of the Nation's commitment to 
pay its fair share of the cost of educa- 
tion for children living on nontaxable 
federally owned lands and nontaxable 
"federally connected" families. The 
standard tax base which funds elemen- 
tary and secondary education, that is, 
local property taxes, is virtually non- 
existent in many of these areas. In es- 
sence, Public Law 81-815 recognizes 
the Federal Government's obligation 
to pay its "property taxes" to the 
extent that they are used for construc- 
tion of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

In order to better understand Public 
Law 81-815 and to better serve the 2 
million federally connected children, а 
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study must be conducted to determine 
what funding is needed for school con- 
struction in federally impacted school 
districts. Additionally, to meet the 
everchanging needs for school con- 
struction across the United States, it is 
important that we reevaluate the ap- 
plication process for Public Law 81- 
815 funds. 

Currently, there is а backlog of re- 
quests for school construction funds. 
According to the Department of Edu- 
cation, there are over 200 applicants 
waiting for school construction funds. 
Some applications have been on the 
list since 1969. 

One example is Anne Arundel 
County in Maryland. In 1969, that dis- 
trict applied for school construction 
funds to build an elementary school at 
Fort Meade. They are one of the over 
200 applicants waiting for school con- 
struction funds. 

In my State of South Dakota, I have 
a district that currently is using old 
wooden trailers to house three elemen- 
tary classrooms outside the main 
school building. When winter sets in, 
and I am sure most of you have heard 
about the infamous South Dakota 
winters, it causes a severe problem for 
the teachers and the children. Serious 
and very real logistical problems are 
encountered in getting three class- 
rooms of elementary students dressed 
in mittens, coats, and boots every time 
they have to trudge over to the main 
school building to attend a special 
class. More importantly, the trailers 
do not provide adequate teaching fa- 
cilities. They are old, cramped, and 
run down. Dupree School District ap- 
plied for school construction funds to 
expand their school building in 1983. 
After waiting 4 years and receiving no 
funds, they have resubmitted their ap- 
plication. Dupree School District joins 
Anne Arundel County on the long 
waiting list for school construction 
funds. 

These are just two examples of the 
numerous school districts desperately 
awaiting Federal funds to build new 
school or to improve their current fa- 
cilities. 

I understand that the lack of funds 
for Public Law 81-815 is the major 
cause of the waiting list, and it is 
doubtful that, at a time when the na- 
tional budget deficit is $2.3 trillion, we 
can fully fund Public Law 81-815. 
Therefore, with the limited funds 
available for Public Law 81-815, it is 
imperative that the application proc- 
ess be reviewed, and changed if neces- 
sary, to devise a system that best 
serves all federally impacted school 
districts. That is the essence of my 
proposal, and I am pleased that the 
distinguished chairman and ranking 
minority member have agreed to in- 
corporate it into S. 373. 

Again, I wish to thank Senators PELL 
and STAFFORD for their assistance and 
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cooperation. It is my hope that when 
GAO concludes the study, we will be 
able to determine the needs for school 
construction in impacted districts. 
Also, I am confident that either 
through legislation or regulations, a 
system will be devised that best serves 
applicants for Public Law 81-815 
funds. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DANFORTH. Mr. President it is 
more than fitting that a major piece 
of legislation dealing with education 
be named after Senator ROBERT Т. 
STAFFORD of Vermont. Senator STAF- 
FoRD has made education his issue 
since he has been in the Senate and I 
think that it is а great tribute to him 
that the committee has named this 
legislation after him. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to both of the managers of the 
bill and indeed to the entire commit- 
tee for incorporating into S. 373 the 
provisions of S. 1226, а bill that I in- 
troduced last spring. S. 1226 extends 
chapter 1 funding beyond elementary 
education to secondary education to 
provide for basic reading and quantita- 
tive skills for high school students. 

I think it has been clear for some 
time, Mr. President, that we have а 
very real problem in this country in 
that а substantial number of young 
people, those who are in high school 
and even beyond high school, literally 
cannot read or write, and they cannot 
do the most basic mathematical com- 
putations. The fundamental skills that 
are taught to first graders and second 
graders and third graders somehow 
have missed а significant number of 
people who proceed on into adult life 
without being able to do the absolute 
essentials that are necessary to partici- 
pate in the full life of this country. 

The provisions in S. 1226 and other 
provisions in this reauthorization 
package were incorporated into the 
Senate version of the trade bill. The 
reason for doing that was that it was 
recognized that if the United States is 
going to be competitive in internation- 
al trade, we have to have a work force 
that is capable of competing at the 
highest level. Yet, what we have in 
fact is a large number of people in this 
country who cannot perform at even a 
very low level. We have the sad case of 
young men and women who were in 
high school who drop out of high 
school because they cannot read and 
they cannot count, they cannot com- 
pute. 

Well, what this bill does and what S. 
1226 did was to provide funds so that 
the chapter 1 program, the basic skills 
program, can be provided to secondary 
school students. 

Under the terms of this legislation, 
$400 million is authorized, beginning 
in 1990, for basic skills for high school 
students and that amount increases by 
$50 million in each of the following 3 
years. I think that this is а major 
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achievement. It is my hope that by 
virtue of this legislation a larger 
number of young people in this coun- 
try will be able to do the basics; and 
again I express my appreciation to the 
two managers and to the committee 
for incorporating S. 1226 into the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
want to thank the very able Senator 
from Missouri for his very kind words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. QUAYLE. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 373, an act to reau- 
thorize the Federal elementary and 
secondary education programs, and 
very appropriately named after our 
distinguished colleague from Vermont, 
ROBERT T. STAFFORD. As my colleagues 
know, Bos STAFFORD has guided many 
education bills through the Senate 
during his tenure here and has always 
been a champion for the disadvan- 
taged and underprivileged. I am 
pleased that we are honoring our col- 
league who nears retirement, by 
naming this bill for him. 

S. 373 is an omnibus bill that reau- 
thorizes the following programs 
through fiscal year 1993: Chapter 1 of 
the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act [ECIA]; chapter 2 of 
ECIA; the Magnet Schools Assistance 
Program; the Impact Aid Program; the 
Adult Education Act; the Education 
for Economic Security Act; the Bilin- 
gual Education Act; the Women's Edu- 
cational Equity Act; and the Allen J. 
Ellender Fellowship Program. 

Clearly the most important program 
is the chapter 1 program, which pro- 
vides remedial educational services for 
disadvantaged, low-income children. 
This program reaches thousands of 
children daily and has been credited 
with marked educational improve- 
ment. 

А key change that we have made in 
S. 373, with which I am very pleased, 
is greater accountability of the chap- 
ter 1 program through goal-setting 
and measurement of performance. 
These greater accountability stand- 
ards will ensure that the children who 
participate in chapter 1 programs are 
indeed learning and are indeed making 
substantial progress. 

If & school shows that it is not 
making progress, then the local educa- 
tional agency will step in to make pro- 
gram improvements. If after 2 years, 
student achievement declines or does 
not improve substantially, the State 
educational agency can come in and 
take corrective actions. This corrective 
action can take many forms, and is left 
to the discretion of the State. What 
may work in one school will not work 
in another, and flexibility is key to 
this provision's success. 

Schools must then continue to show 
improvement before they will be on 
their own again. 
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Accountability is key to the success 
of the chapter 1 program and all other 
education programs. If our children 
are not learning what they need to 
know to be successful citizens later in 
life, we are wasting Federal money. I 
believe these accountability provisions 
will strengthen the chapter 1 program. 

S. 373 would also improve the target- 
ing of chapter 1 dollars to schools and 
students that are in the greatest need. 
Funds will be provided for a concen- 
tration grant in areas that have a par- 
ticularly high number of educationally 
disadvantaged and low-income stu- 
dents. 

The bill also requires local educa- 
tional agencies to develop programs, 
activities, and procedures to involve 
parents in chapter 1 programs. And 
more significantly, the bill allows local 
educational agencies to provide a pro- 
gram of choice to parents of students 
attending public schools, to let them 
select the school they want their child 
to attend. It has been shown that by 
getting parents involved and by allow- 
ing families to choose the school for 
their children, academic achievement 
increases and school morale improves. 
This is an excellent provision, and I 
am very hopeful that many school dis- 
tricts will decide to offer this program 
of choice to parents and students. 

Other provisions in S. 373 include a 
reauthorization of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, to provide funds to States to 
increase adult literacy. The provisions 
of S. 373 are based on a bill I intro- 
duced earlier in the year, providing for 
reauthorization of this act. The Adult 
Education Act has been an enormous- 
ly successful Federal program, and S. 
313 continues its strengths. 

S. 373 also contains provisions to re- 
authorize the Bilingual Education Act, 
based on а compromise worked out 
among committee members. The com- 
promise allows up to 25 percent of the 
program funds to be used for special 
alternative instructional programs, 
such as English as а second language 
or structured immersion. This change 
is needed because many schools 
cannot meet the requirement of pro- 
viding transitional bilingual education 
classes, using the native language of 
the student. For small school districts 
or schools with many different lan- 
guages, it is difficult to find native lan- 
guage teachers. S. 373 is an excellent 
proposal which allows more flexibility 
and local determination, while still 
protecting current transitional pro- 
grams. 

The overall cost of this bill is within 
the budget resolution passed by the 
Senate earlier this year. It does, how- 
ever, allow for expansion of several im- 
portant programs, such as chapter 1, 
magnet schools, and adult education. 

Finally, I want to compliment the 
chairman of the Education Subcommi- 
tee, Senator PELL, and his staff, for ex- 
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cellent work in taking into consider- 
ation the interests of the members of 
the Labor Committee. He has done a 
superb job in crafting a bill which the 
administration supports and which we 
can all endorse. 

S. 373 will carry forward into the 
1990’s the Federal elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs that offer 
so many disadvantaged children an op- 
portunity to improve their lot in life. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I 
want to join others in commending the 
managers of this legislation for the ex- 
traordinary skill they brought to the 
task of fashioning a reauthorization 
bill for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Мг. PELL] and the ranking Re- 
publican member, ROBERT STAFFORD, 
are both personal friends of mine. It is 
& real source of pleasure this year to 
serve on this committee and work with 
them in developing legislation such as 
that now before the Senate. 

I want to commend my friend, Sena- 
tor STAFFORD, for the great career he 
has had in the Senate working on edu- 
cation issues. It is certainly appropri- 
ate that this bill be named for him, 
the Robert Stafford Education Act of 
1987. 

I also wish to express my apprecia- 
tion to the managers of the bill for 
working with this new member of the 
committee to ensure that the concen- 
tration grant program, which is de- 
fined in the bill as an authorization 
for permitting funds to be allocated to 
those States where there is an extraor- 
dinary concentration of students who 
are in poverty, be designed so that it is 
fairly administered and that the funds 
are distributed in an equitable way 
among all the States. 

In our committee there was an 
effort to redesign that program by 
changing the formula which would 
have caused some States that in reali- 
ty have the highest concentration of 
poor students actually to lose money 
to States that had smaller percentages 
of children who were at the poverty 
level. I am grateful for the coopera- 
tion that was extended to this Senator 
in the effort to ensure that there is an 
equitable distribution of funds under 
the program. 

In addition, Mr. President, let me 
note that at the full committee hear- 
ings before this legislation was draft- 
ed, Secretary Bennett testified in 
favor of additional funding under the 
chapter 1 program of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

I point that out because we have 
seen a great deal of criticism through- 
out the country of this administration 
and its alleged insensitivity to the edu- 
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cation programs that are funded at 
the Federal level. Secretary Bennett's 
testimony was evidence of a realiza- 
tion on the part of the administration 
that the Chapter 1 Program is one of 
the most important education pro- 
grams that we have. It targets Federal 
assistance to those areas of our coun- 
try that are under the greatest 
amount of stress because of a tax base 
too low to fund innovative and imagi- 
native education programs for disad- 
vantaged children. It is also based on 
the notion that funds ought to be 
made available to areas where disad- 
vantaged children constitute the larg- 
est percentage of the total student 
population. 

I think the administration's support 
at our hearings for additional funding 
for this program is to be commended. I 
was glad to be at the hearing and to 
hear Secretary Bennett speak strongly 
in favor of this program. 

The committee has responded and I 
am glad to see that we have written 
into the bill а strong commitment to 
disadvantaged children and to those 
States that have the task of designing 
programs that meet the needs of those 
disadvantaged children. 

Other programs, of course, that are 
reauthorized include impact aid and 
the Chapter 2 Program, which is the 
block grant program that is so impor- 
tant to our elementary and secondary 
schools. 

I am happy to be a cosponsor of the 
bill. I think it is going to be а very im- 
portant step forward in education and 
it certainly would not have been possi- 
ble to have crafted this without the 
strong and expert leadership of the 
two distinguished managers of this 
legislation. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. PRESSLER. Mr. President, in 
my statement I neglected to pay trib- 
ute to Senator STAFFORD of Vermont. I 
am proud to be a cosponsor of this bill 
which appropriately is named after 
him. I have enjoyed working with him 
here in the Senate. He is going to be 
here for quite some time, but I think 
all the educational institutions across 
the country—primary, secondary, vo- 
cational, and higher education—can be 
grateful to him for his career—which 
is not over. I am just very proud to be 
а cosponsor of S. 373. I think this is a 
historic piece of legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, one 
of the great joys of working here in 
the Senate has been that of associat- 
ing with Senators like those who have 
just spoken, Senator PRESSLER and 
Senator CocHRAN. I want to tell them 
how much I appreciate their senti- 
ments. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, first of 
all, I wish to commend the distin- 
guished Senators from Vermont and 
Rhode Island for their efforts in steer- 
ing the reauthorization of elementary 
and secondary education programs 
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through the committee process. These 
аге very important programs, because 
it is at this stage of the education 
process that children are taught the 
basics that will make or break their 
success in later life. 

We have an obligation to economi- 
cally disadvantaged and handicapped 
students to make certain that they 
have access to the education opportu- 
nities that will enable them to catch 
up and get ahead. 

Mr. President, this is perhaps the 
last major education bill that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. STAFFORD] will guide through the 
Senate. As my colleagues are aware, 
he will be retiring at the end of the 
100th Congress, and the Senate will 
miss his outstanding leadership on 
education issues and the contributions 
he has made to the children of this 
country in so many ways. He has been 
а statesman, a sensitive and sensible 
colleague. He has earned the respect 
of all of us over a long period of serv- 
ice to this country and his own State 
of Vermont. Our education system is 
better, because of his efforts. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont has 
clearly left his mark in ways that will 
count for generations of American 
children and students of every age. It 
is appropriate that this act be named 
"The Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987." 

CHAPTER 1 PROGRAM 

Mr. President, this legislation would 
authorize $7.4 billion in fiscal year 
1989 for elementary and secondary 
education programs. The Chapter 1 
Program is critical in providing educa- 
tional services to children who may be 
disadvantaged because they come from 
poor families. About 90 percent of the 
school districts in this country partici- 
pate in chapter 1. Although funds are 
distributed to local education agencies 
[LEA's] on the basis of a formula 
which counts schoolaged children 
from low-income families, school dis- 
tricts are required to focus the funds 
on the schools with the highest 
number or percentage of low-income 
children. A recent national assessment 
of chapter 1 mandated by the Con- 
gress has cited а correlation between 
poverty and education disadvantage 
which increases with the concentra- 
tion of poverty and length of time in 
poverty. This program has provided 
valuable resources to schools serving 
low-income areas, simply because 
these school districts are less likely to 
have the resources to provide services 
for these special needs. Funds provid- 
ed under chapter 1 must be used for 
services which supplement those of 
the regular school program. 

IMPROVED TARGETING OF FUNDS 

Earlier this year, the Senator from 
Kansas and several of my Republican 
colleagues introduced the Education 
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Competitiveness and Improvement Act 
of 1987, which would have improved 
the targeting of chapter 1 resources, 
Although it has not made significant 
changes to the basic grant formula, 
the committee has responded to the 
need to improve the targeting of re- 
sources under chapter 1 by authoriz- 
ing a new concentration grant pro- 
gram. Further, this bill would update 
several provisions in the formula in 
order to more accurately reflect the 
number of eligible children in each 
school district. To accomplish this 
goal, the committee bill would provide 
$400 million for special targeting, after 
the appropriation for the basic grant 
equals or exceeds $4.3 billion. 

Mr. President, the General Account- 
ing Office and other studies have 
found that funds under the basic pro- 
gram are well targeted within the con- 
straints of current law. This basic pro- 
gram continues to provide a broad net- 
work of assistance to underprivileged 
children throughout the country. The 
national assessment of educational 
progress has shown a continued strong 
relationship between low achievement 
and concentration of poverty, and the 
new concentration grants are designed 
to augment this basics assistance in 
school systems with unusually high 
percentages of poor children. 

Also, a provision from my previous 
bill, S. 1004, has been adopted by the 
committee. This would encourage new, 
creative ideas in school programs by 
permitting LEA's to reserve up to 5 
percent of their grant for innovative 
programs. Many chapter 1 programs 
across the country have already had 
considerable success, and this provi- 
sion would enable school districts and 
schools to implement and adapt these 
successful models. 

Currently, the chapter 1 program is 
able to serve only 45 percent of stu- 
dents who are eligible for compensato- 
ry education services. Given the 
number of children living in poverty is 
increasing, the need for this program 
will continue to grow. 

CHAPTER 2 BLOCK GRANT 

Mr. President, the chapter 2 block 
grant first came into being as part of 
the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act, at which time over 30 categorical 
programs were combined into a single 
block grant to State and local educa- 
tion agencies. S. 1005, a bill which the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
and I introduced in April would have 
revamped this block grant to provide 
seed money for innovative or expand- 
ed activities in the areas of basic skills 
instruction, educational improvement 
and support services, and special 
projects. The committee believes that 
the effectiveness of chapter 2 can be 
enhanced by targeting the available 
block grant funds at the State and 
local level on programs or projects 
which provide for equity or quality. 
These funds would be used for pro- 
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grams consistent with the Federal role 
in education—protection, underserved 
populations and initiating reforms and 
improvements. 

S. 3'13, the committee bill, would pri- 
marily target chapter 2 resources to 
programs for at-risk and special needs 
students, including dropouts, as well as 
educationally and economically disad- 
vantaged, those with limited English 
proficiency, and disadvantaged pre- 
school children. These funds could 
also be used for basic skills instruction 
for secondary school students and pro- 
grams to combat illiteracy. Further, 
chapter 2 resources could be utilized 
to develop programs for the gifted and 
talented, and programs for school 
reform, improvement, innovation, per- 
sonal excellence, and teacher and per- 
sonnel training. 


PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Mr. President, one of the key ele- 
ments to successful school programs is 
the level of parental involvement. S. 
373 includes a new “family-school 
partnership” program, modeled after 
the parental involvement provisions in 
S. 1004, the Education Competitive- 
ness and Improvement Act. There is 
significant evidence that involving par- 
ents in a child’s education improves 
performance. In fact, this finding 
emerged from the Department of Edu- 
cation’s evaluation of “what works” in 
American education: 

Parents are their children’s first and most 
influential teachers. What parents do to 
help their children learn is more important 
to academic success than how well-off the 
family is. 

The Federal Government can be in- 
strumental in encouraging the devel- 
opment and expansion of programs de- 
signed to increase parental involve- 
ment in their children’s education. 
Both the new provisions of chapter 1 
as well as this program will help carry 
out the objective of getting parents 
more involved in their childern's edu- 
cation. 


IMPROVING MATH AND SCIENCE 

A nation's competitiveness can be 
judged by the quality of its programs 
in math and science, computer train- 
ing, and foreign languages. S. 373 
would improve the targeting of the 
programs under the Education for 
Economic Security Act, of which I was 
an original cosponsor. Current law 
provides formula grants to State and 
local education agencies as well as 
higher education programs to upgrade 
instruction in mathematics, science, 
foreign languages and computer train- 
ing. In this area, the role of higher 
education is important in strengthen- 
ing math and science in elementary 
and secondary schools. The Education 
апа Economic Security Act would 
expand the availability of training, re- 
training, and inservice training pro- 
grams for teachers or prospective 
teachers in mathematics and science, 
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the goal of which is best accomplished 
through higher education institutions. 

NEEDS OF GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENTS 

Mr. President, along with the eco- 
nomically disadvantaged students, 
gifted and talented students have spe- 
cial needs. Because of this, Senator 
STAFFORD and I included a new pro- 
gram for gifted and talented students 
in S. 1004, which the committee bill 
has adopted. S. 373 would authorize 
$15 million for discretionary grants to 
State and local education agencies, 
higher education institutions, and 
other public and private organizations 
for the purpose of identifying and 
teaching these students. Under this 
program, grants may also be awarded 
for preservice and in-service training 
programs for teachers of these stu- 
dents. 

Magnet schools have also been suc- 
cessful in providing educational oppor- 
tunities to economically disadvantaged 
students who have special talents. 
This program has demonstrated re- 
markable success in encouraging many 
school districts to implement desegre- 
gation plans voluntarily. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment spends a great deal of money— 
close to $20 billion supporting elemen- 
tary, secondary, postsecondary, and 
vocational education through various 
programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. It is imperative 
that, before we pour more money into 
education purely for the sake of in- 
creasing resources, that we make cer- 
tain the funding already there is well 
spent and achieving the intended re- 
sults. 

Again, I commend the Senators from 
Rhode Island and Vermont for their 
leadership on elementary and second- 
ary education programs and this reau- 
thorization bill. Their contributions 
have represented a valuable invest- 
ment in our most precious natural re- 
source—our children. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to underline what the Senator 
from Vermont has said and state that 
this legislation is peculiarly bipartisan. 
Over the period of a great many years, 
this subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee, when it comes to matters of 
education, have been guided by their 
judgment as to what has been best for 
the young people of the country and 
never, to my recollection, by partisan 
considerations. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of S. 373, the Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987. 
S. 373 is a prudent investment in the 
future of our Nation. It reaffirms the 
important role the Federal Govern- 
ment can play in supporting efforts by 
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local school districts to educate our 
children to become the future work- 
ers, artists, and leaders of our country. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
bill addresses the unique needs of chil- 
dren residing in rural America. In 
1986, Congress requested that nine re- 
gional educational laboratories identi- 
fy and support further development of 
promising rural and small school ac- 
tivities within their region. In re- 
sponse, a National Rural, Small 
Schools Task Force was established. 
This task force, chaired by Robert 
Benton who, until recently was the 
chief school officer in my State of 
Iowa, studied regional trends by sur- 
veying school board presidents, district 
superintendents, building principals, 
and classroom teachers with close ties 
to rural schools. 

Two primary concerns were identi- 
filed in all nine regions as reported in 
“Building on Excellence, Regional Pri- 
orities for the Improvement of Rural, 
Small Schools." Sixty-seven percent of 
building principals and 65 percent of 
teachers said that academic perform- 
ance of children from low-income fam- 
ilies are in great need or fairly strong 
need of improvement. A similar rank 
was given for student thinking апа 
reasoning skills. 

S. 373 contains numerous provisions 
that directly respond to these con- 
cerns. First, in order for rural school 
districts to meet the needs of children 
from low-income families, they must 
be allocated their fair share of com- 
pensatory education funds under the 
Chapter 1 Program. I am pleased that 
because of my efforts on behalf of 
rural States, the concentration formu- 
la included in the Senate bill appropri- 
ately balances regional rural/urban 
and State interests. 

The Senate bill rejects the approach 
taken in the House bill and current 
law which totally ignore the legitimate 
needs of rural States like Iowa. Under 
the House bill, for example, Des 
Moines, which has the largest number 
of children from low-income families 
in the State, would receive no concen- 
tration funds. It is imperative that in 
conference the Senate compromise 
provision be retained. Otherwise, the 
history of zero funding of this provi- 
sion by the Appropriations Committee 
is certain to be repeated. 

Second, the bill includes the provi- 
sions of 8. 1778, the Rural Education 
Opportunities Act, which I introduced 
on October 8, 1987. This bill creates 
additional technical assistance centers 
to focus exclusively on the needs of 
rural school districts. A total of $10 
million is authorized. The Department 
of Education is directed to establish 
and operate 10 regional rural assist- 
ance centers. These centers will pro- 
vide evaluation assistance, consulta- 
tion, and training aimed at helping 
State education agencies and local 
school districts improve the quality of 
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the education provided to educational- 
ly deprived children participating in 
Chapter 1 Programs who reside in 
rural areas or attend small schools. 

These centers will be provided with a 
fixed amount of core support funding 
to enable them to work with districts 
in the development of assistance pro- 
posals. Any additional funding would 
be awarded upon the approval of a 
State plan of assistance. 

Under this legislation, rural assist- 
ance centers will have three objectives. 
Through a coordinated effort between 
the centers and the State educational 
agencies, a statewide plan will be de- 
veloped. An individual plan for schools 
within chapter 1 eligible school dis- 
tricts would then be developed. These 
plans, which include the recommenda- 
tions of teachers and their principals, 
must be approved by their district of- 
fices. Next, the plan is submitted to 
the State departments of education 
for second review and approval. Once 
it grants approval, the State depart- 
ment would notify the center involved, 
the local educational agency and the 
Department of Education. At this 
time, the Department of Education 
would release funds to the center to 
conduct the assistance effort. 

Third, throughout the bill there is a 
recognition of the importance of en- 
suring geographical distribution of dis- 
cretionary funding. For example, the 
Star Schools Program, which will pro- 
vide grants to educational groups to 
develop, construct, and acquire tele- 
communication facilities and equip- 
ment in order to improve the instruc- 
tion of mathematics, science, and for- 
eign language, now includes two spe- 
cial provisions for rural schools, both 
of which were added at my urging 
during the markup. 

The first provision requires that 
funding for projects be allocated 
across the Nation rather than in one 
area of the country. The second 
amendment targets funding particu- 
larly to areas with scarce resources 
and limited access to courses in sel- 
ence, math and foreign languages—a 
definition which includes rural areas. 

In addition, to the focus on rural 
areas, as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on the Handicapped, I am also 
pleased with the numerous provisions 
included in the bill providing special 
focus on the needs of children with 
handicaps. For example, the amend- 
ments to chapter 2, the education 
block grant, provide a greater degree 
of targeting on high priority areas. 
One of those areas is programs for at- 
risk students. The definition of at-risk 
students, includes among others, 
handicapped students. 

Additional foci of chapter 2 are li- 
brary material and resources and pro- 
grams for school reform and innova- 
tion. Captioning for the hearing im- 
paired certainly qualifies as а technol- 
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ogy that may be used in innovative 
ways to enhance literacy. 

The amendments to the Bilingual 
Education Act provide another exam- 
ple. The block of amendments to S. 
373 proposed by Senators PELL and 
STAFFORD on behalf of the Committee 
on Labor and Human Resources in- 
clude provisions that will foster im- 
proved student evaluation procedures 
to identify more accurately those lim- 
ited English proficient students who 
have exceptional needs and stimulate 
development and implementation of 
special education programs for limited 
English proficient students who are 
handicapped. 

The amendments eliminate from 
current law three references to data 
on student referral or placement in 
special education programs. I believe 
that these references are misleading 
апа detract from the objective of 
better educating limited English profi- 
cient students who, like other stu- 
dents, have various individual needs 
and abilities. The amendments also in- 
clude two new findings regarding prob- 
lems associated with student evalua- 
tion procedures for limited English 
proficient students and the unmet 
needs of such students who also may 
be handicapped or gifted and talented. 

In addition, the amendments include 
a new requirement that bilingual edu- 
cation projects use student evaluation 
and assessment procedures appropri- 
ate for limited English proficient stu- 
dents and that such students who are 
handicapped are identified and served 
in accordance with the requirements 
of Public Law 94-142. Finally, the 
amendments call for program evalua- 
tion data on the activities undertaken 
by grantees to improve prereferral, 
evaluation procedures, and instruc- 
tional programs for limited English 
proficient children who may be handi- 
capped or gifted or talented. 

The parent involvement provisions 
of chapter 1 of the bill include an ac- 
cessibility requirement, which provides 
that information, programs and activi- 
ties for parents must be provided in а 
language and form which the parents 
understand. For parents with handi- 
caps this includes, among other things, 
sign-language and oral interpreting, 
captioning of films or videotapes, 
brailling or taping of printed materi- 
als, and similar services. 

The amendments to the State-oper- 
ated program for the handicapped, 
also known as Public Law 89-313, 
which I developed with Senator STAF- 
FORD, will go а long way toward ensur- 
ing that all handicapped children in a 
State participating in Public Law 89- 
313 programs, receive a free appropri- 
ate public education in accordance 
with all of the applicable provisions in 
part B of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act. The amendments will also 
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provide a data base for determining 
how to improve the program. 

I am particularly interested in the 
study of this program to be conducted 
by the Comptroller General of the 
United States pursuant to section 
1463. The study must include six com- 
ponents. First, the study must include 
a description of the State and local 
agencies that participate in the pro- 
gram, the children the agencies serve 
and the programs for which the agen- 
cies use funds. 

Second, the study must include a de- 
scription of how the program is admin- 
istered by the State education agency 
or any predecessor agencies serving as 
fiscal agents for the States. It is our 
intent that the GAO ascertain, for ex- 
ample, what information is used on ap- 
plications, the application approval 
process, and the procedures for moni- 
toring, auditing, information dissemi- 
nation, training, evaluation and com- 
plaint resolution. 

Third, the study must include the 
major policies, procedures, and prac- 
tices pertaining to the determination 
of when a child is considered eligible 
to be counted under such program; the 
allocation of funds to agencies, 
schools, programs, and projects within 
schools; the supplementary nature of 
the services provided; and the author- 
ized uses. 

For example, we want to know: how 
States differentiate between supple- 
mental and required services and 
whether making such a distinction is 
appropriate; the extent to which funds 
are used for statewide services, school- 
wide services, or direct services for 
children; the age services are initiated; 
the type and severity of disability of 
participating children; the number of 
years children are served; their socio- 
economic status; a description of pro- 
cedures used for determining which 
agencies receive funding, how the 
amount is determined and the same 
with respect to a school or program 
and a particular project within a 
school or program; a description of the 
types of schools receiving assistance— 
public or private day or residential, 
State operated or State supported, 
preschool or school-age; whether serv- 
ices are paid for in whole or in part 
with Public Law 89-313 funds; the 
type of personnel employed; charac- 
teristics of program participants; the 
degree to which children counted are 
not participating in activities and the 
degree to which children who are not 
counted are participating in such pro- 


grams. 

Fourth, the study must describe the 
policies and procedures governing the 
placement of handicapped children, 
including local educational agency 
transfer children, in schools and pro- 
grams and projects receiving assist- 
ance under chapter 1. 

Fifth, the study must describe the 
relationship between the Chapter 1 
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Program and parts B and H of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act. On 
the conceptual level, we want to know 
if there is a meaningful difference be- 
tween the two programs. For example, 
does part B of EHA pay for special 
education services in the IEP and 
Public Law 89-313 pay for other serv- 
ices; does Public Law 89-313 support 
demonstration and experimental pro- 
grams; do the two programs comple- 
ment each other or do they support 
similar services. We also want to know 
the potential impact on Public Law 
89-313 of the preschool and early 
intervention provisions in Public Law 
99-457. 

With respect to the administration 
of the programs, we want to know if 
the same monitoring, training of staff, 
and information dissemination about 
best practices occur for both pro- 
grams. 

With respect to services provided to 
and protections for handicapped chil- 
dren and their parents, a determina- 
tion of whether comparable services 
are provided and protections offered 
to similarly situated children in the 
two programs—for example, аге IEP's, 
placement decisions, and parent in- 
volvement comparable for children 
participating in the two programs? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr President, today 
the Congress will consider S. 373, the 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1987. This 
bill will revise and extend the major 
elementary and secondary education 
programs through 1993. 

There is no dispute that a solid edu- 
cation system is essential for economic 
growth and social progress. Most of 
the Nation’s investment in education 
comes from State and local sources. 
But the Federal Government has an 
important leadership role to exercise 
as well. This role includes making sure 
the door to a quality education is open 
to everyone—and guaranteeing that 
educationally disadvantaged students 
get the extra help they need. The Fed- 
eral role also includes sponsoring ef- 
forts to measure the Nation’s educa- 
tional progress—so we know how well 
we are doing and where we need to do 
better. And finally, it is the Federal 
Government’s role to encourage inno- 
vation—then, once we know what 
works, to spread the news and sponsor 
sensible reforms. In the bill we will 
consider today, the Federal Govern- 
ment will play each of these roles. 

Helping the disadvantaged has been, 
for almost a quarter century, the cen- 
tral focus of Federal aid to education. 
This bill extends the chapter 1 pro- 
gram and addresses the major policy 
concerns that need attention. We have 
incorporated a greater State role to 
ensure that the education offered to 
young children is of high quality. This 
bill will also fund concentration grants 
to target money more carefully on the 
neediest school districts. And it will 
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extend chapter 1 basic skills programs 
to secondary school students, so they 
can continue the progress they made 
in elementary school. 

The bill will also encourage research 
and data collection to give us better in- 
formation about the state of our 
schools and provide a base for future 
education reforms. Title ІХ of the bill 
includes a proposal I consponsored 
with Senator Натсн to expand the па- 
tional assessment ої educational 
progress so that individual States can 
measure themselves against the na- 
tional average in seven subjects: Read- 
ing, writing, math, science, history, 
civics, and geography. We also call on 
the Department of Education to con- 
duct a study of adult literacy so we 
can get a better idea of the number of 
illiterate Americans who need our 
help. And we ask the Department of 
Education to study school dropouts so 
that we have a solid and reliable infor- 
mation base from which to develop 
public policy to keep children in 
school. 

Finally, through this bill, the Feder- 
al Government will play an exciting 
role in encouraging innovation and 
reform at the school level. We have 
created several small programs that 
can put some of the best new ideas 
into practice, including the Family- 
School Partnership Act, even start, ef- 
fective schools, and gifted and talent- 
ed. 

Two innovative programs in particu- 
lar are of special interest to me. The 
parental choice open enrollment dem- 
onstration program, based on a very 
successful program in East Harlem, 
NY, will give parents a greater oppor- 
tunity to direct their children’s educa- 
tion. School districts that participate 
in the program will allow parents to 
choose their children’s schools. We en- 
vision that these schools will become 
specialty schools—one focusing on 
math and science, another on the arts, 
another, for example, on history. As 
schools compete for students, all as- 
pects of the schools should improve. 
Teachers and school administrators 
will gain greater control over the 
shape of the school program. And stu- 
dents will be taught in the environ- 
ment that best suits their needs. Ev- 
eryone is a winner. 

I am also pleased that the bill in- 
cludes a proposal I authored with the 
help of Senator Hernz and others, to 
create a fund for the improvement and 
reform of teaching and schools 
FIRST. This fund will make small, 
action-oriented grants to States, local 
school districts, colleges, and individ- 
ual schools to provide the risk capital 
needed to launch locally designed 
projects that meet local education 
needs. Priority will be given to 
projects that benefit schools with 
below average performance and that 
use incentives to accomplish specific 
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goals—like decreasing the dropout rate 
or improving test scores. The use of in- 
centives and rewards has been tested 
by some school districts with promis- 
ing results. Such programs provide an 
opportunity to reward success finan- 
cially, through increased regulatory 
flexibility, or othewise, rather than 
sanctioning it by the withdrawal of 
funds. We want to provide funds to try 
such programs more widely. We know 
that some of the best ideas for educa- 
tional reform come from the teachers 
and school building administrators 
who deal with failures and successes 
on a daily basis. FIRST provides a 
chance to put money behind those 
ideas—and make them work. 

The reauthorization of the Educa- 
tion for Economic Security Act in- 
cludes the Star Schools Program As- 
sistance Act. Star schools was previ- 
ously passed by the Senate in its origi- 
nal form, S. 778, and was contained in 
S. 1420, the Omnibus Trade Bill. S. 
373, as amended by the committee 
amendment, makes changes to Star 
schools to reflect agreements that 
have been reached by House and 
Senate conferees on this program as 
contained in the Omnibus Trade Bill, 
S. 1420. Many of these changes im- 
prove the program and respond to con- 
cerns raised by Members of both par- 
ties and both Houses of Congress. We 
are pleased that these differences 
have been worked out in an equitable 
fashion, and we believe that the re- 
sulting program, as authorized in S. 
373, will substantially enhance oppor- 
tunities and equalize access for stu- 
dents across the country. 

This bill also contains a provision af- 
fecting the Secretary’s discretionary 
fund in the Education and Economic 
Security Act. It encourages the Secre- 
tary to give special consideration to in- 
stitutions that train teachers in meth- 
ods of scientific inquiry, educate 
school children in such methods, and 
provide complementary materials. One 
such program, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation and would fruitfully 
expand with such a grant, is run by 
the Boston Museum of Science, in col- 
laboration with other educational in- 
stitutions in New England. Too often 
teachers and students regard “science” 
as a collection of dry and static infor- 
mation, and programs like this one 
help convey the excitement of scientif- 
ic exploration. We need to do much 
more of this and it is appropriate for 
the Federal Government to encourage 
it. 

The Federal role in education is now 
solidly established. The Reagan ad- 
ministration's efforts to cut education 
spending have ended and their propos- 
als to rewrite the major education 
laws have found little support. The 
bill we will consider today sends а 
strong bipartisan message that the 
Federal Government is in education to 
stay. 
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This bill was unanimously reported 
out of both the Education Subcommit- 
tee and the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. I am delighted that 
this major bill has gone forward in a 
spirit of comity and consensus. This is 
a tribute to the widespread support for 
these Federal programs and to skilled 
work at the subcommittee level. We 
owe Senator PELL and the other mem- 
bers who serve on the subcommittee, 
and their staffs, a debt of gratitude for 
so carefully fashioning a bill that is 
widely supported. 

Finally, I am pleased that this bill 
has been named the Robert T. Staf- 
ford Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Improvement Act. By naming 
the bil for Senator STAFFORD, we 
honor à colleague who has made many 
important contributions to Federal 
education policy. His impact on Ameri- 
can education will be felt long after he 
retires at the end of the 100th Con- 
gress. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
voting to enact this legislation. 

REAUTHORIZATION OF THE BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION ACT 

Title VII of S. 373, the omnibus edu- 
cation reauthorization, is the reau- 
thorization of the Bilingual Education 
Act. This title makes the changes in 
the law which were approved by the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources in S. 1238 earlier 
this year. These changes are the prod- 
uct of a bipartisan effort to improve 
the reach and effectiveness of the Fed- 
eral Bilingual Education Act. In recent 
years, а number of questions have 
been raised about the program, and 
during this Congress, committee mem- 
bers from both sides of the aisle 
worked hard to develop an acceptable 
compromise. 

Twenty years ago this summer, the 
Senate Labor Committee conducted 
hearings on the original Federal bilin- 
gual education bill. That bill, S. 428, 
was sponsored by Senator Ralph Yar- 
borough of Texas and a one-half dozen 
other Senators, including my brother 
Robert Kennedy, and his New York 
colleague Jacob Javits. S. 428 was a re- 
sponse to the acute educational plight 
of hispanic students, especially Puerto 
Rican and Mexican-American stu- 
dents. 

During the following year, congres- 
sional committees expanded their 
study of the way in which language 
barriers impeded the academic 
progress of children whose native lan- 
guage was not English. After reviewing 
the issue of children of many different 
language backgrounds in all parts of 
the country, Congress passed the Bi- 
lingual Education Act of 1968, thereby 
establishing Title VII of the Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Act. 

Title VII provided grants to States, 
local education agencies, and institu- 
tions of higher education to develop 
and implement effective educational 
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programs for students with limited 
proficiency in English. The title was 
amended through reauthorization in 
1974, 1978, and 1984, but its structure 
remained unchanged. 

Until 1984, the Bilingual Education 
Act supported only one type of in- 
struction, generally referred to as 
transitional bilingual education. This 
type of program provides intensive 
English language instruction and 
makes some instructional use of a 
child’s non-English native language, so 
that the child does not fall behind in 
тры subjects while learning Eng- 

The 1984 amendments made several 
important changes in the act. They es- 
tablished an explicit requirement that 
Title VII programs must, at a mini- 
mum, “allow a child to achieve compe- 
tence in the English language and to 
meet grade-promotion and graduation 
standards.” The amendments also ех- 
panded Title VII's scope by authoriz- 
ing support for six new types of bilin- 
gual programs other than transitional 
bilingual education. 

One of the newly authorized pro- 
grams—special alternative instruction- 
al programs—is an English-only in- 
struction program which makes no use 
of a child’s native language. The au- 
thorization of these monolingual pro- 
grams was based on the Congressional 
finding that in some school districts, 
bilingual programs may be impractical 
due to small number of students of a 
particular native language, or because 
personnel who are qualified to provide 
bilingual instructional services are un- 
available. Indeed, the 1984 amend- 
ments required that priority be given 
to grants when these factors are docu- 
mented. 

The 1984 amendments also included 
funding provisions to preserve Title 
VII's focus and to ensure its continu- 
ing success; 75 percent of all program 
grant funds—roughly 45 percent of all 
Title VII funds—were reserved for 
time-tested transitional bilingual edu- 
cation programs. Depending on the 
level of appropriations, alternative in- 
struction programs would receive be- 
tween 4 and 10 percent of total Title 
VII funds. 

The Reagan administration has re- 
peatedly tried to change these prior- 
ities and eliminate any requirement 
that any Title VII program make any 
instructional use of a child’s native 
language. Secretary Bennett opposes 
dual-language programs оп the 
grounds that they are educationally 
ineffective and administratively im- 
practical. 

The experience of Massachusetts, 
however, proves the effectiveness of 
bilingual programs. Massachusetts was 
the first State to mandate bilingual in- 
struction, and students enrolled in the 
programs have consistently had 
higher rates of school attendance and 
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academic achievement than those en- 
rolled in English-only programs. 

In recent years, I have heard from 
and met with scores of parents, teach- 
ers, апа public officials who are trying 
to improve the education of language- 
minority students. In case after case, 
they have told me that bilingual edu- 
cation works—that it helps students 
learn English and succeed academical- 
ly. 
With regard to the administrative 
practicality of providing dual-language 
instruction in certain school districts, 
Secretary Bennett and Department of- 
ficials note that some metropolitan 
school districts enroll students from 50 
or more different language groups. 
They argue that since bilingual pro- 
grams in all languages are impossible, 
we should not require any program to 
make use of a child’s native language. 

The fundamental flaw in this argu- 
ment is that it focuses on what cannot 
be achieved, rather than what has 
been achieved, under Title VII. In 
1986, Title VII supported grants for 
dual-language programs using English 
and over 180 other languages. In 
school districts across the country, we 
have better trained teachers and coun- 
selors, more linguistically appropriate 
instructional materials and evaluation 
methods, and more effective parent- 
school partnerships—thanks to the 
Title VII program. 

This argument also obscures the fact 
that Title VII is not an entitlement 
program; it is a voluntary, seed money, 
capacity building program. Because of 
limited appropriations, Title VII has 
never served more than a fraction of 
the Nation's students who need such 
assistance. This year approximately 
200,000 students—out of a total esti- 
mated 2.5 to 4 million eligible stu- 
dents—will be enrolled in title VII 
funded programs. 

An appropriate question is whether 
title VII is reaching school districts 
where a bilingual program is adminis- 
tratively impractical. I asked the U.S. 
General Accounting Office to estimate 
the proportion of eligible students 
who attend schools in areas where it 
would be difficult or impossible to im- 
plement dual-language programs. Ac- 
cording to the available data review by 
GAO, approximately one-quarter of 
such students attend schools in these 
low-concentration areas. 

The bipartisan compromise arrived 
at by the committee recognizes this 
fact increasing the maximum amount 
of funds which the Secretary can allo- 
cate to alternative instructional pro- 
grams to 25 percent of program funds. 
This change helps to ensure that all 
eligible students and their schools 
have fair access to title VII support. 
The legislation also requires the Secre- 
tary to give priority in awarding alter- 
native grants to school districts in 
which many different languages are 
represented; to districts which do not 
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have personnel qualified to provide bi- 
lingual instruction; and to districts 
which, because of location, are unable 
to obtain a bilingual teacher. Finally, 
recognizing the shortage of teachers 
with appropriate professional training, 
the legislation continues to reserve 25 
percent of all title VII funds for train- 
ing programs and activities. 

S. 1238 also includes a provision 
which limits student participation in 
title VII transitional and alternative 
programs to 3 years. If, at the end of 3 
years, no separate State or locally 
funded bilingual program exists, stu- 
dents can continue for a fourth and 
possible fifth year in the Federal pro- 
gram if an evaluation shows that re- 
moval of the student would threaten 
their English language development or 
ability to meet academic standards. 

By passing this legislation we can 
lay to rest the confusion and contro- 
versy associated with bilingual educa- 
tion, and refocus our thinking about 
language learning in a positive direc- 
tion. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Louisiana, Senator BREAUX, be 
added as а cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1200 

(Purpose: To strengthen the bill and to 

make technical corrections in the bill) 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment on behalf of all the mem- 
bers of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL], for himself, and Mr. STAFFORD, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1200. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 40, line 4, strike out "and". 

On page 40, between lines 4 and 5 insert 
the following: 

(B) for fiscal years 1989, 1990, and 1991 
only, the number of children age 5 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the school district of such agency 
from families above the poverty level as de- 
termined under the first sentence of para- 
graph (2X B), and 

On page 40, line 5, strike out "(B)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(С)”. 

On page 41, line 3, after "(B)" insert the 
following: “For the purpose of this section, 
the Secretary shall, for fiscal years 1989, 
1990, and 1991 only, determine the number 
of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from fam- 
ilies above the poverty level on the basis of 
the number of such children from families 
receiving an annual income, in excess of the 
current criteria of poverty, from payments 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under a State plan ap- 
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proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act; and in making such determinations the 
Secretary shall utilize the criteria of pover- 
ty used by the Bureau of the Census in com- 
piling the most recent decennial census for 
a nonfarm family of 4 in such form as those 
criteria have been updated by increases in 
the Consumer Price Index.“. 

On page 41, line 9, strike out fiscal“. 

On page 45, line 21, strike out “that” and 
insert in lieu thereof “the preceding“. 

On page 45, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
"one-half of 1 percent" and insert in lieu 
thereof “one-quarter of 1 percent ог 
$250,000, whichever is greater”. 

On page 47, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
"one-half of 1 percent" and insert in lieu 
thereof “one-quarter of 1 percent or 
$250,000, whichever is greater". 

On page 48, line 12, strike out '"(2XB)" 
and insert in lieu thereof (B) of this para- 
graph". 

On page 52, line 12, after "chapter" insert 
the following: “(other than part B)". 

On page 52, line 16, after chapter“ insert 
the following: (other than part B)". 

On page 52, line 18, after "chapter" insert 
the following: “(other than part В)”. 

On page 54, line 9, strike out “Education- 
al” and insert in lieu thereof “State and 
local educational". 

On page 54, line 23, strike out “extended” 
and insert in lieu thereof continued“. 

On page 55, line 21, after "outcomes" 
insert the following: “for eligible children". 

On page 55, line 22, after "skills" insert 
the following: "that all children should 
master". 

On page 60, line 3, strike out "derived" 
and insert in lieu thereof "deprived". 

On page 65, line 1, after “of” insert “the 
three-year period of". 

On page 72, line 22, strike out “progress, 
placement, and methods" and insert in lieu 
thereof "progress and placement, and the 
methods". 

On page 90, line 17, before the semicolon 
insert the following: "required by section 
1021(a)". 

On page 91, line 1, strike out “1108(b)” 
and insert in lieu thereof '*1107(b)". 

On page 97, line 4, strike out “1437(4)” 
and insert in lieu thereof '1436(d)". 

On page 97, line 15 after "action" insert a 
comma апа the following: “including 
action”. 

On page 101, line 5, insert after “part” the 
following: “апа allocated under subsection 
(b)”. 

On page 106, line 20, before “Vocational” 
insert the following: “Carl D. Perkins". 

On page 107, line 17, strike out “that”. 

On page 117, line 14, beginning with the 
parenthesis, strike out through "agencies" 
in line 15 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: "to, and enter into contracts with, 
State educational agencies (in consultation 
with and with the approval of the States)". 

On page 131, line 5, strike out "subsection 
(b)" and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“subsections (b) and (с)”. 

On page 134, line 16, after "chapter" 
insert the following: "or chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981". 

On page 136, line 14, strike out "that" and 
insert in lieu thereof “аз”. 

On page 145, line 23, strike out “оп” and 
insert in lieu thereof “out”. 

On page 156, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 
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SEC. 1464. STUDY ON USE OF AFDC COUNT IN CHAP- 
TER 1 FORMULA. 

(а) STUDY REQUIRED.—(1) The Comptroller 
General of the United States shall conduct 
a study of the advisability of using a State- 
determined count of children who are from 
families with incomes above the poverty 
level and who received payments under the 
aid to families with dependent children pro- 
gram in title IV of the Social Security Act, 
as a factor in the formula required by sec- 
tion 1005 of chapter 1 of this title, and the 
effect of such factor on the nationwide dis- 
tribution of funds under chapter 1 of this 
title. 

(2) No later than June 1, 1989, the Comp- 
troller General shall prepare and submit a 
report containing the findings of such study 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate and the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b) Stupy CoMPONENTS.—The study shall 
include— 

(1) а State-by-State analysis of the criteria 
used in distributing AFDC payments; 

(2) а description of the differences among 
States; 

(3) an analysis of the advisability of use of 
State determined and reported data in de- 
termining national distribution of funds 
under the Chapter 1 program. 

(c) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Comptroller General shall prepare and 
submit a report on the findings of the 
study, together with such recommendations, 
including recommendations for legislation, 
as the Comptroller General deems appropri- 
ate. 

On page 156, line 21, strike out "sec. 
1464." and insert in lieu thereof “вес. 1465.”. 

On page 159, line 8, insert after chapter.“ 
the first time it appears the following: 
"chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
Improvement Act of 1981,". 

On page 159, line 12, beginning with the 
comma, strike out through line 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 181, between lines 5 and 6 insert 
the following: 

(d) LIMITATION.—No funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 1502 and available for 
this section under section 1561(b) may be 
used to support the development or imple- 
mentation of а Program Significance Panel 
or any other similar entity whose purpose is 
to judge the suitability or appropriateness 
of projects for dissemination through the 
National Diffusion Network by a process of 
reviewing, screening, selecting, or assisting 
the substantive content of projects. The se- 
lection process described in this subsection 
should be made by local educational agen- 
cies with respect to all available nationally 
approved projects which the Secretary has 
selected on the basis of an objective exami- 
nation of program achievement. 

On page 186, line 5, after “States” insert а 
comma and the following: “schools operated 
for Indian children by the Department of 
the Interior, and schools operated by the 
Department of Defense for dependents of 
Department of Defense personnel". 

On page 186, line 23, strike out conform- 
ing" and insert in lieu thereof “containing”. 

On page 199, line 23 after "chapter 1" 
insert “апа chapter 2". 

On page 202, line 16, strike out “chapter” 
and insert in lieu thereof “part”. 

On page 202, line 17, strike out “part A of 
this chapter" and insert in lieu thereof 
"chapter 1 and chapter 2 of title I of this 
Act”. 
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On page 203, line 8, strike out “section 
2006(dX4)" and insert in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 2006(сХ4)”, 

On page 203, line 11, strike out "section 
2004C(c)" and insert in lieu thereof “section 
2004(с)”. 

Оп page 204, line 8, after “programs” 
insert assisted“. 

On page 204, line 15, strike out “services”. 

On page 212, lines 3 and 4, strike out “in- 
equitable”. 

On page 220, line 12, insert before “опе- 
half" the following: “at least". 

On page 220, line 22, insert "for" after 
"programs". 

On page 222, line 24, strike out “of” and 
insert in lieu thereof “within”. 

On page 223, line 13, strike out “of” the 
second place it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof within“. 

On page 223, line 17, beginning with ''the" 
the second time it appears, strike out 
through “1981” in line 19, and insert in lieu 
thereof “title I of this Act”. 

On page 223, line 22, strike out of“ and 
insert in lieu thereof within“. 

On page 223, line 25, strike out “of” the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “within”. 

On page 224, line 18, strike out "at" and 
insert in lieu thereof “іп”. 

On page 225, line 11, after the period 
insert the following: Such application shall 
contain an assurance that, to the extent 
consistent with the number of children en- 
rolled in prívate elementary and secondary 
schools located їп the school district of an 
eligible local educational agency, such 
agency shall provide for the participation of 
such children, their families, and teachers 
and other staff personnel in the programs 
and services assisted under this рагї.”. 

On page 231, line 6, strike out “this”. 

On page 231, line 13, strike out this“ the 
first time it appears. 

On page 233, line 12, strike out “the”. 

On page 235, lines 7 and 8, strike out “соп- 
sortia” and insert in lieu thereof consorti- 
On page 236, line 3, strike out "education" 
and insert in lieu thereof “educational”. 

On page 236, line 21, insert after “рго- 
grams" the following: “assisted”. 

On page 238, line 2, insert "to" after 
"region". 

On page 238, line 18, strike out "such 
chapter" and insert in lieu thereof "chapter 
1 of title I of this Act”. 

On page 239, line 1, after “with” insert the 
following: the activities of". 

On page 239, line 19, strike out “section 
2509" and insert in lieu thereof "section 
2508". 

On page 239, line 20, strike out “contract” 
and insert in lieu thereof contracts“. 

On page 241, line 3, strike out “adminis- 
trator" and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘adminis- 
trators“. 

On page 241, line 9, strike out “апа” the 
second time it appears. 

On page 241, line 11, strike out “апа” the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof or“. 

On page 242, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
“complimentary” and insert in lieu thereof 
“complementary”. 

On page 242, lines 12 and 13, strike out 
“education” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘edu- 
cational”. 

On page 245, line 23, strike out “for” and 
insert in lieu thereof “to improve elementa- 
ry and secondary education in the areas of”. 

On page 246, line 18, after “for” insert “ге- 
lated”. 
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On page 247, line 13, strike out “review 
members” and insert in lieu thereof “re- 
viewers”. 

On page 247, line 15, before “Health” the 
second time it appears insert “Department 
of". 

On page 248, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 


SEC. 2507. PRIDE IN SCHOOLS PROGRAM. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to State and local 
educational agencies for demonstration 
grant programs which involve students in 
the care and maintenance of the schools of 
such agencies. 

(b) Uses or Funps.—Funds available to 
carry out this section may be used for— 

(1) the planning, development, and oper- 
ation of programs which teach elementary 
and secondary school students to be respon- 
sible for their school environment; 

(2) programs and projects which involve 
elementary and secondary school students 
in the care and maintenance of the class- 
room, including wiping the blackboards, 
sweeping the floor, carrying messages to 
other teachers, and other duties; 

(3) programs and projects which encour- 
age elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents to become involved in the civic activi- 
ties of the school, including representation 
of committees, and community involvement; 

(4) programs and projects which teach ele- 
mentary and secondary school students indi- 
vidual responsibility and duty. 

On page 248, line 9, strike out “Sec. 2507." 
and insert in lieu thereof “бес. 2508.“ 

On page 249, line 4, strike out "Any" and 
insert in lieu thereof “In апу”. 

On page 256, line 6, strike out “consorti- 
ums" and insert in lieu thereof “consortia”, 

On page 257, line 4, strike out "grants" 
and insert in lieu thereof “a grant”. 

On page 259, line 11, strike out “and” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ог”. 

On page 259, line 24, beginning with the 
comma, strike out through “families” in line 
25. 

On page 274, beginning with “(1)” in line 
17, strike out through “(2)” in line 1 on page 
275. 

On page 275, line 10, strike out “1987” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1988“. 

On page 275, line 18, strike out “1987” and 
insert іп lieu thereof “1988”, 

On page 277, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


SEC. 4009. TREATMENT OF CHILDREN RESIDING ON 
PROPERTY ASSISTED UNDER SECTION 
8 OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSING 
ACT OF 1937. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, for fiscal years prior 
to fiscal year 1989, children residing in or 
whose parents are employed on property as- 
sisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, on whose behalf pay- 
ments under section (3ХВ) of the Act were 
made in the previous fiscal year, shall be 
deemed eligible for the purpose of section 
(3B). 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—Payments made to any 
local educational agency under section 3(b) 
of the Act for fiscal years prior to fiscal 
year 1989, on behalf of children who reside 
on or whose parents are employed on prop- 
erty that is housing assisted under section 8 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
shall stand, and such payments withheld or 
recovered shall be made or restored. 

On page 278, line 1, strike out “Sec. 4009." 
and insert іп lieu thereof “Sec. 4010.". 
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On page 278, line 18, strike out “Бес. 
4010." and insert in lieu thereof “Бес. 
4011.”. 

On page 279, line 1, strike out “Sec. 4011." 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 4012.”. 

On page 280, between lines 17 and 18 
insert the following: 

(b) FEDERALLY OWNED SCHOOL FACILI- 
TIES.—Section 10 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

"(d) Whenever the Secretary holds title to 
school facilities that continue to be used by 
the Federal Government, or by another 
Federal entity by permit from the Federal 
Government, for the provision of free public 
education, the Secretary may use funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose of this section to 
maintain and repair such facilities, directly, 
or by way of grant, contract, or other ar- 
rangement.”. 

On page 280, line 18, strike out (b)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof (c)“. 

On page 281, between lines 9 and 10, 
insert the following: 

SEC. 4104. STUDY OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PUBLIC 
LAW 815. 

(а) GENERAL AuTHORITY.—The Comptrol- 
ler General shall conduct a thorough study 
of the need for financial assistance for 
school construction as authorized by the 
Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
81st Congress) The Comptroller General 
shall prepare and submit a report on the 
study required by this section not later than 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act together with such recommendations, 
including recommendations for such legisla- 
tion, as the Comptroller deems necessary. 

(b) Contents оғ STUDY.—In carrying out 
the study required by subsection (a) of this 
section, the Comptroller General shall ex- 
amine a representative sample of federally 
impacted school districts of local education- 
al agencies. The Comptroller General 
shall— 

(1) identify the number of children affect- 
ed in each such school district; 

(2) determine the type of school facility 
needed for such school district; and 

(3) determine the estimated cost involved 
for building or repairing the school facility 
in each such district. 

(c) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION REQUIRED.—In 
conducting the study required by this sec- 
tion, the Comptroller General shall give 
special consideration to— 

(1) the eligibility criteria used for deter- 
mining which federally impacted school dis- 
tricts are entitled to Federal funds for 
school construction, 

(2) the criteria used for setting the prior- 
ities for the approval of such applications, 
and 

(3) the process for reevaluating the needs 
of previously approved applicants which are 
on the waiting list for funds covered under 
Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress. 

On page 289, line 22, strike out “subsec- 
tion (e)" and insert in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (7)(B)”. 

On page 295, line 15, strike out ''Center 
for Applicable Linguistics" and insert in lieu 
thereof "Clearinghouse for Languages and 
Linguistics". 

On page 298, strike out lines 15 and 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Section 702 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting at the end of subsection 
(b) the following: "Each such application 
shall include an estimate of the number and 
the percent of homeless adults within the 
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State located in the school districts of local 
educational agencies within the State"; and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) The Secretary of Education shall, in 
making grants under this section, give spe- 
cial consíderation to the estimates submit- 
ted in the application under subsection (b) 
of this section.“. 

On page 311, between lines 15 and 16, 
insert the following: 

“(4) if appropriate, provide a description 
of how funds paid under this title will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and 
other Federal resources particularly with re- 
spect to any program available from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the Depart- 
ment or Energy or both. 

On page 311, line 16, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”, 

On page 312, line 1, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 312, line 8, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(7)”, 

On page 312, line 16, strike out “(7)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

On page 316, line 15, strike out “of”. 

On page 316, line 23, after the period 
insert the following: "In awarding grants 
апа cooperative agreements, the Secretary 
shall also give special consideration to pro- 
grams of such institutions and organizations 
which train and retrain teachers in methods 
of scientific inquiry and provide materials 
which aid such education. In awarding 
grants and cooperative agreements, the Sec- 
retary shall give preference to developed 
апа currently operating programs which are 
disseminated throughout the region in 
which such an institution or organization is 
located.“ 

On page 319, line 22, after languages“ 
insert the following ‘‘as well as other sub- 
jects such as vocational education”. 

On page 320, line 8, strike out “to develop, 
construct, and acquire” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: "for the Federal 
share of the cost of the development, con- 
struction, and acquisition of“. 

On page 320, line 9, strike out “to develop 
and acquire” and insert in lieu thereof “for 
the development and acquisition of”. 

On page 320, line 10, strike out “for” and 
insert in lieu thereof “of”. 

On page 320, line 13, strike out “1988” апа 
insert in lieu thereof 1987“. 

On page 320, beginning with 860,000,000“ 
in line 15, strike out through line 17 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
"$20,000,000 may be made in fiscal year 
1988, and no appropriation in excess of 
$60,000,000 may be made in any of the fiscal 
years 1989 though 1992 pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection."'. 

On page 320, between lines 17 and 18 
insert the following: 

“(3) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

On page 321, between lines 9 and 10, 
insert the following: 

„d) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal 
share for any fiscal year shall be 75 percent. 

“(2) The Secretary may reduce or waive 
the requirements of the non-Federal share 
required under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion upon a showing of financial hardship. 

On page 321, line 18, strike out "health in- 
stitutions, and industry" and insert in lieu 
thereof “апа other entities”. 

On page 321, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“contain representation of“ and insert іп 
lieu thereof “represent”. 
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On page 321, line 24, after "following" 
insert à comma and the following: "and at 
least one of which shall be an agency de- 
Scribed in subparagraph (A) or (B), апа”. 

On page 322, line 8, after "agency" insert 
& comma and the following: "or a State 
higher education agency". 

On page 322, line 10, strike out , or" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“which— 

"(i) provides teacher preservice and in- 
service training, and 

"(iD receives Federal financial assistance 
or has been approved by a State agency, ог”. 

On page 324, line 13, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “as well 
as the other subjects to be offered". 

On page 325, line 8, strike out "and" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(8) provide assurances that the applicant 
will use the funds to supplement and not 
supplant funds otherwise available for the 
purpose of this title; and 

On page 325, line 9, strike out “(8)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(9)”, 

On page 328, beginning with line 1, strike 
out through line 2 on page 329. 

On page 329, line 4, strike out "sec. 909." 
and insert in lieu thereof sec. 907.". 

On page 333, beginning with "section" in 
line 19, strike out through “1981" in line 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
"section 1017(bX3) (B), (C), and (D), and 
section 1017(b)(4) of title I of this Act". 

On page 333, line 25, after “reserve” insert 
"not to exceed”. 

On page 337, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“(12) that reliance on student evaluation 
procedures which are inappropriate for lim- 
ited English proficient students have result- 
ed in the disproportionate representation of 
limited English proficient students in spe- 
cial education, gifted and talented, and 
other special programs; 

“(13) that many schools fail to meet the 
full instructional needs of limited English 
proficient students who also may be handi- 
capped or gifted and talented; 

On page 337, line 9, strike out “(12)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(14)”. 

On page 337, line 14, strike out “(13)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(15)”. 

On page 337, line 19, strike out “(14)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(16)”. 

On page 337, line 22, strike out “(15)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(17)”. 

On page 341, line 2, strike out "Alaskan" 
and insert in lieu thereof "Alaska". 

On page 349, beginning with the comma in 
Ж A strike out through “programs,” in 

e7. 

On page 351, beginning with “rates” the 
second time it appears in line 8, strike out 
through the semicolon the first time it ap- 
pears in line 9. 

On page 358, between lines 10 and 11, 
insert the following: 

(4) that student evaluation and assess- 
ment procedures in the program are appro- 
priate for limited English proficiency stu- 
dents, and that limited English proficient 
students who are handicapped are identified 
and served in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act; 

On page 358, line 11, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 359, line 4, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 359, line 14, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(1)”. 

On page 359, line 19, strike out “(7)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 
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On page 362, line 17, strike out "Alaskan" 
and insert in lieu thereof “Alaska”. 

On page 368, line 3, strike out “апа” the 
second time it appears. 

On page 368, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(4) the specific activities undertaken to 
improve pre-referral, evaluation procedures 
and instructional programs for limited Eng- 
lish proficient children who may be handi- 
capped or gifted and talented; and 

On page 368, line 4, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 368, line 10, beginning with “re- 
ferral", strike out through the comma in 
line 11. 

On page 368, between lines 13 and 14, 

insert the following: flush sentence: 
The Secretary may, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, reissue regulations 
which were promulgated prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, if the regulations 
substantially comply with the provisions of 
this section. 

On page 406, line 20, before valid“ insert 
“trend reporting and”. 

On page 407, line 5, strike out “Тһе” and 
insert “Within two years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the". 

On page 407, line 7, strike out “out of 
school 17-year-olds апа”. 

On page 407, line 16, strike out “and 
achievements ог” and insert in lieu thereof 
а comma and the following: “achievements, 
and traditional demographic reporting vari- 
ables, or to”. 

On page 410, line 12, after “Sciences” 
insert а comma and the following: "the Na- 
tional Academy of Education". 

On page 411, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 

“(C) The Board shall take steps to ensure 
that all items selected for use in the Nation- 
al Assessment are free from racial, cultural, 
gender, or regional bias. 

"(D) The Secretary shall report to the 
Board at regular intervals of the Depart- 
ment's action to implement the decisions of 
the Board." 

On page 411, line 21, strike out “(С)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(Е)”. 

On page 412, line 4, after "purpose" insert 
the following: "of the open meeting provi- 
sions". 

On page 412, line 16, insert after “(ii)” the 
following: “that the State". 

On page 413, line 21, before the period 
insert a comma and the following: “апа 
methods by which items will be reviewed to 
identify and exclude items which reflect 
racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias". 

On page 413, line 24, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”, 

On page 414, line 2, after the period insert 
the following: “Тһе appropriate authorizing 
committees of the Congress may request the 
Secretary to modify the plan contained in 


the report.“. 
On page 414, line 19, strike out 
“$11,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$12,500,000”. 
On page 414, line 19, strike out 
“$17,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$18,540,000”. 


On page 415, line 14, strike out “Fund” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 416, line 18, strike out “in” and 
insert in lieu thereof “for”. 

On page 416, line 20, strike out "Board" 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 417, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(d) ADMINISTRATIVE RULE.—The Secretary 
shall carry out the provisions of this part 
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through the Board established under sec- 
tion 9305. 

On page 417, line 6, after “system” insert 
the following: "described in section 
9302(c 2)". 

On page 417, line 21, strike out consor- 
tia" and insert in lieu thereof consortium”. 

On page 418, line 1, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

On page 418, line 1, strike out "education" 
and insert in lieu thereof educational“. 

On page 418, line 5, insert “ап” after 
"than". 

On page 418, line 7, strike out "education" 
and insert in lieu thereof "educational". 

On page 418, line 8, strike out “education” 
and insert in lieu thereof "educational". 

On page 418, line 9, strike out “education” 
and insert in lieu thereof "educational". 

On page 418, line 10, strike out "Board" 
and insert in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

On page 418, line 14, strike out "Board" 
and insert in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

On page 419, lines 1 and 2, strike out sub- 
section (c)“ and insert in lieu thereof 
"section 9303(a)(2)", 

On page 419, strike out lines 10 through 
12 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"(2X A) The Board shall 

“(i) advise the Secretary concerning devel- 
opments in education that merit the atten- 
tion of the Secretary; 

(ii) identify promising initiatives to be 
supported under this part; and 

“dii) advise the Secretary concerning pri- 
orities for the Fund. 

(B) The Secretary shall provide such in- 
formation and assistance as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Board to carry out its 
functions under this part.“. 

On page 420, line 15, strike out “Волвр” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Ромр". 

On page 420, line 17, strike out Execu- 
tive". 

On page 421, line 4, strike out "advise" 
and insert in lieu thereof consult with”. 

On page 421, strike out lines 12 through 
21, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(c) PRIORITIES RULE.—In January of every 
calendar year, the Board shall advise the 
Secretary of the priorities of the Board for 
the improvement of education and the im- 
plications of the priorities for the Fund. 
The Secretary shall give careful consider- 
ation to the priorities set forth by the 
Board. By December 31 of each calendar 
year, the Secretary shall provide the Board 
and the Congress with a report, for the cal- 
endar year, describing the recommendations 
of the Board, the priorities the Secretary 
has pursued, and a brief summary of the 
projects the Secretary has funded. 

On page 422, line 5, strike out Board“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 422, line 10, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 422, line 12, strike out Board“ 
and insert in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

On page 422, line 16, strike out Director“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 423, line 22, strike out "in". 

On page 25, in the table of contents, re- 
designate item “Sec. 1464." as item Sec. 
1465." and insert after item “Sec. 1463." the 
following new item: 


"Sec. 1464. Study on use of AFDC count 

in chapter 1 formula.". 

On page 28, in the table of contents, re- 
designate item “Sec. 2507." as item “бес. 
2508.” and insert after item “Sec. 2506." the 
following new item: 
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“Бес. 2507. Pride in schools program.“. 

On page 29, in the table of contents, re- 
designate items “Sec. 4009.", "Sec. 4010.", 
and “Бес. 4011." as items “Sec. 4010.”, “Бес. 
4011.", and “Бес. 4012.", respectively, and 
insert after item “Sec. 4008." the following 
new item: 

"Sec. 4009. Treatment of children residing 
on property assisted under section 8 of 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937.”. 

Оп page 29, іп the table of contents, after 
item “Sec. 4103." insert the following new 
item: 

"Sec. 4104. Study of effectiveness of 

Public Law 815.". 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, this is a 
package of amendments which have 
been agreed to by the committee. 
These amendments are mostly techni- 
cal, but include some very important 
changes to the bill as well. 

First, the committee amendment 
would reduce the small State mini- 
mum provided in the chapter 1 con- 
centration grant formula to one-quar- 
ter of 1 percent or $250,000, whichever 
is greater. I am very pleased that we 
have come to consensus on this formu- 
la. It represents considerable compro- 
mise on both sides, and the net result 
is to my mind very favorable to the 
concept of concentration while ensur- 
ing that each State is given a suffi- 
cient amount of money to run the pro- 
gram. This concentration grant formu- 
la is the result of many hours of hard 
work to find a proper balance among 
regional urban, rural, and State inter- 
ests. By incorporating this amend- 
ment, which was suggested by Senator 
CocHRAN, I believe we have achieved 
that balance in our concentration 
grant formula. 

Second, the committee amendment 
makes an important correction to the 
formula with respect to the count of 
children from AFDC families above 
the poverty threshold. Current law in- 
cludes these children in determining 
nationwide distribution of chapter 1 
funds. However, our work on reauthor- 
ization raised serious questions with 
respect to use of this count as part of 
the chapter 1 formula. Due to the fact 
that AFDC data is determined by 
State criteria, variances among State 
criteria raised questions of equity with 
regard to nationwide distribution of a 
portion of chapter 1 funds. We had 
therefore deleted this count. 

Further investigation of this situa- 
tion has indicated that we need more 
information about the differences 
among States. We have therefore 
agreed to include in this committee 
amendment restoration of the count 
of children from AFDC families above 
the poverty threshold for fiscal years 
1989, 1990 and 1991. We still have 
questions, however, about basing dis- 
tribution of a portion of Federal chap- 
ter 1 funds on State data that may not 
be adequately verified by the Federal 
Government. Because of this concern, 
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we have added additional language di- 
recting the General Accounting Office 
to report to us on the advisability of 
using data of this nature in determin- 
ing chapter 1 allocations no later than 
June 1, 1989. 

If corrective action is necessary as a 
result of this report, we will have suf- 
ficient time to take such action prior 
to expiration of the provision in fiscal 
year 1991. 

Third, we have cross-walked agree- 
ments reached among House and 
Senate Members at a mini conference 
on the education components of the 
omnibus trade bill with respect to au- 
thorization of the Star Schools Pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1988. 

Fourth, the committee amendment 
creates an additional program under 
the Secretary’s fund for innovation. 
This program, entitled “Pride in 
Schools” would permit the Secretary 
to make discretionary grants to 
schools which seek to enlist students 
in the maintenance of their schools. 
This practice is widespread in Japan, 
and one I think we ought to encourage 
in this country. In Japan, students are 
taught responsibility for their home- 
rooms. They are each assigned duties 
such as straightening, wiping black- 
boards and cleaning erasers. In addi- 
tion, they are required to represent 
their homerooms on school commit- 
tees. Such a practice teaches students 
а sense of duty. 

I, for one, would like to see this pro- 
gram extended to include janitorial 
functions to both give the students a 
sense of responsibility and save money 
for the community. That would re- 
lease money to be spent in educational 
efforts. 

Under this program, any school 
which proposes to assign responsibil- 
ities, or teach students the value of 
care and work would be eligible to 
apply for a grant. This provision 
would represent no additional cost to 
the bill as it would be added under the 
Secretary's fund for innovation in title 
П of S. 373. 

In fact, it would reduce the cost if 
some janitorial functions were added 
to these responsibilities. 

Finally, three changes are made to 
the Impact Aid Program: First, impact 
aid payments are allowed to be consid- 
ered in State equalization formulas; 
second, eligibility for section 8 housing 
is clarified; and third, the GAO is re- 
quired to conduct a study of the way 
in which construction grants are 
awarded under Public Law 815. The 
last provision was added at the request 
of Senator PRESSLER, and I applaud his 
initiative in this most important area. 

This package of amendments makes 
important improvements to S. 373. It 
is an amendment which represents 
consensus by the members of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. I offer the amendment on 
behalf of myself and Senator SrTAF- 
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FORD, and would urge adoption of the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
join with the majority manager of the 
bill, Senator PELL, in urging the 
Senate to accept this package of com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator WarLoP and Senator 
DN be added as cosponsors of the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I urge 
adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 1200) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
have some comments and a question 
or two for the distinguished floor man- 
agers of the bill. 

I welcome the committee amend- 
ments that reinstates the AFDC count 
in the chapter 1 formula. As reported 
from committee, S. 373 changed the 
chapter 1 formula by eliminating 
AFDC children between the ages of 5 
and 17 from categories of children to 
be counted. The impact of the change 
fell very heavily on California, elmin- 
ating some 87,000 children or $27 mil- 
lion from California's basic grant allo- 
cation plus several million dollars con- 
centration grant money. Four other 
States—New York, Minnesota, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin—were affected 
by the change, though less so than 
California. 

The committee's work on reauthor- 
ization had raised questions with re- 
spect to use of the AFDC count. As I 
understand the committee's concern, 
there were questions of equity among 
States due to variances among State 
eligibility criteria. With specific regard 
to California, there was concern over 
allegations that California's AFDC cri- 
teria included allowing consolidation 
of family units within a single house- 
hold, thus pushing the income of un- 
related individuals over the poverty 
threshold and allowing the counting 
of children who otherwise would not 
qualify to be counted. In fact, this is 
not the case: Children are consolidated 
in а household only if there is a 
common parent or caretaker relative. 
The only exceptions are that a mar- 
ried couple with separate children or a 
mother and a teenage daughter with a 
child may join as a family unit to qual- 
ify for AFDC. Other States have the 
same policy. 
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Senator WiLsoN and I joined the 
California Department of Education in 
presenting these facts to the commit- 
tee, to its satisfaction. After review, 
the committee has agreed to continue 
the AFDC child count for fiscal years 
1989, 1990, and 1991. Also, we under- 
stand that the committee will ask the 
General Accounting Office to conduct 
a thorough study of the validity and 
uniformity, among States, of using 
AFDC data as a factor in the chapter 
1 count of children, and report to the 
committee no later than June 1, 1989. 

I ask the distinguished floor manag- 
ers of the bill, is this understanding 
correct? 

Mr. PELL. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is correct. The intent of the 
committee in restoring the AFDC 
count as a component of the chapter 1 
formula is twofold: one, to fairly pro- 
tect California, Washington, and other 
States from an abrupt change in the 
way chapter 1 children are counted, by 
continuing the AFDC criteria through 
fiscal year 1991; and two, to allow the 
GAO to give us their assessment of 
using AFDC data in determining chap- 
ter 1 allocations. This issue has been 
under discussion for some years. If the 
GAO report indicates that the data is 
valid as a component of the chapter 1 
formula and the eligibility criteria is 
reasonably uniform among States, it is 
the intent of the committee to rein- 
state the counting of children in 
AFDC families beyond fiscal year 
1991. We would anticipate that we 
might use reauthorization of the Carl 
D. Perkins Vocational Act as a vehicle 
for any such amendment, thus pre- 
cluding the necessity of moving a sepa- 
rate piece of legislation in this area. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President. I rise 
to commend the able chairman, Sena- 
tor PELL, and ranking member, Sena- 
tor STAFFORD for their willingness to 
resolve this problem, which, if left un- 
addressed, would have seriously im- 
paired the State of California's ability 
to provide an education to thousands 
of disadvantaged youth. 

As my distinguished colleague from 
California, Senator CRANSTON, has 
stated, the committee had originally 
sought to eliminate the AFDC count 
for the purpose of calculating chapter 
1 eligibility. Because California has a 
progressive AFDC program with bene- 
fits allocated to а number of families 
with incomes slightly above the offi- 
cial poverty level, the State stood to 
lose more than $27 million in basic 
grant funding under the committee 
provision. 

Quite simply, by reducing chapter 1 
funds to California at а time when the 
demand for these funds is growing ex- 
ponentially, especially with the enact- 
ment of the recent immigration 
reform law, over 85,000 disadvantaged 
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youth would have been denied the op- 
portunity for a well-rounded educa- 
tion. For this reason, I am pleased 
that we were able to work with the 
chairman and the ranking member in 
resolving this issue in the manner pre- 
viously outlined by Senator CRANSTON. 
Thank you. I yield the floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that my colleagues, Mr. 
D'AMATO and Мг. DECONCINI, are in- 
terested in improving and enhancing 
the Drug Free Schools and Communi- 
ties Act that was enacted last year as 
part of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1986. I would like, therefore, to ask my 
colleague from New York to elaborate 
on his concerns. 

Mr. D’AMATO. As many of my col- 
leagues know, because of the novelty 
of the Federal Anti-Drug Abuse Act, 
serveral concerns have been raised on 
how we might improve the program's 
effectiveness. For instance, as the law 
now stands, money is distributed from 
the State to the local level on the 
basis of 1980 census data—data that is 
over 7 years old. I am very interested, 
therefore, in а provision that would 
allow States to use current local en- 
rollment data, which is updated annu- 
ally, so that the money could be dis- 
tributed where the students are rather 
than where they were. 

I am equally concerned that the 
present act does not contain sufficient 
provisions to insure accountability. Lo- 
calities should be asked to report an- 
nually to the States on the extent of 
the local drug problem and the solu- 
tions that have worked to produce 
positive results. The intent of the 
original legislation was to provide edu- 
cational tools that allowed the local- 
ities to promote antidrug abuse ef- 
forts, but the current law does not 
contain the necessary mechanism to 
help us determine if we are making 
progress in this very important area. 
The accountability problems were 
highlighted during both House and 
Senate oversight hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am aware of my 
colleagues' concerns, and would assure 
my colleagues of our efforts to carry 
forth in this area when we go to con- 
ference with the House. I would ask, 
however, how these concerns differ 
with the provisions that were adopted 
as part of H.R. 5. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I thank my col- 
leagues for their willingness to consid- 
er our concerns when the provisions of 
this legislation are conferenced with 
H.R. 5. In response to your inquiry, 
there are minor changes we believe 
need to be made in H.R. 5. Most sig- 
nificantly, H.R. 5 requires reports 
from the LEA's to the SEA's and from 
the SEA's to the Secretary of Educa- 
tion on the progress of local drug edu- 
cation efforts. However, there are no 
guidelines as to what these reports re- 
quire and there would be no way to 
assess if we are making progress in our 
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war against drugs. The language we 
would like to see incorporated would 
promote goals and direction for school 
districts across the country. 

We would also like to give the Secre- 
tary of Education the ability to use 
program funds for evaluation. Finally, 
H.R. 5 inadvertently does not include 
an effective date. We would like to 
have the language revert back to the 
enactment of the original legislation 
in October 1986. 

Quite simply, what we are seeking 
would provide much greater account- 
ability for the $200 million that is cur- 
rently being spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for drug education efforts. 

I would like to especially recognize 
the effort and hard work that Diane 
Bishop and Rebecca Van Marter of 
the Arizona Department of Education 
have put forth in helping us focus 
these concerns. 

Mr. PELL. I concur with my col- 
league from Vermont. I can very defi- 
nitely understand your concerns and 
your sincere desire to improve the 
Drug Free Schools Program. When we 
are in conference with the House on 
H.R. 5, you may be certain that your 
concerns will be brought to the table 
and discussed. I thank you both for 
your interest in this program, and for 
your efforts to enhance its effective- 
ness. 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1201 
(Purpose: To provide that no students who 
are proficient in English shall be assigned 
to bilingual programs merely on the basis 
of the students' surnames) 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. SYMMs] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1201. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 361, between lines 11 and 12, 
insert the following: 

(i) LIMITATION ON THE ASSIGNMENT OF STU- 
DENTS.—No action taken pursuant to the 
provisions of this Act may involve the as- 
signment of students who are proficient in 
English or who are more proficient in Eng- 
lish than in any other language to bilingual 
programs merely on the basis of the sur- 
names of such students. 

On page 361, line 12, strike out “(i)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(j)”. 

On page 361, line 20, strike out “(j)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(К)”. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I would 
like to join with my colleagues in com- 
plimenting the committee for the good 
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work they have done, the long and 
lengthy work, and I would like to pay 
a special tribute to the one Senator in 
our Chamber whom we call in the En- 
vironment and Public Works Commit- 
tee the chairman-emeritus, Senator 
STAFFORD, of Vermont, and say it is a 
fine tribute to him that this legisla- 
tion carries his name with it. 

I know Senator STAFFORD has worked 
tirelessly in this area in his entire 
career in public service from the days 
he was Governor of his State, when he 
was in the House of Representatives, 
and now in the Senate. I join with my 
colleagues in commending him. 

I want to say for the most part my 
amendment which I now offer is really 
not а major point but I think it is one 
that we do need to address. I do com- 
pliment the committee for their ef- 
forts. 

On this question of bilingual educa- 
tion, it has been one that I have had a 
great deal of interest in. I want to 
compliment the committee for some 
things they have done in the entire 
area of bilingual education where I 
think they have made a substantial 
improvement over current law. I will 
get into that later. 

Mr. President, this amendment 
would prohibit the assignment of stu- 
dents who are proficient in English to 
bilingual programs merely on the basis 
of the students’ surnames. In other 
words, a school receiving bilingual edu- 
cation funding under this act would be 
prohibited from assigning an English- 
speaking student to a bilingual pro- 
gram just because the student has a 
Hispanic or other ethnic surname. The 
amendment will curtail cases of re- 
verse discrimination based on the 
ethnic or racial background of Eng- 
lish-speaking students. 

This amendment has been circulated 
to committee staff previously, and 
some objections have been raised 
based on the fact that current law de- 
fines the term “limited English profi- 
cient” and, therefore, establishes eligi- 
bility standards for participation in 
federally funded bilingual programs. 
It has been noted that nowhere in the 
definition of “limited English profi- 
cient” is the child’s surname men- 
tioned, so it would be inappropriate to 
enroll a child in a federally funded bi- 
lingual program merely on the basis of 
his or her surname. I would argue that 
while enrollment on the basis of a 
child’s surname clearly would contra- 
vene congressional intent, the fact 
that the eligibility standards do not 
mention surnames does not necessarily 
make it clear to school administrators 
that enrollment on that basis alone is 
forbidden. 

As an example of the problem I seek 
to correct through this amendment, I 
quote a letter printed in a 1986 edition 
of the Glendale School Watch News- 
letter, published in Glendale, CA. The 
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letter was written by Mrs. Ena Garcia 
of Glendale. 

I am so thankful that parents in Glendale 
are finally speaking out concerning their 
rights in their children’s education. 

I am a mother of twins. Last year, when 
my children entered kindergarten at Colum- 
bus Elementary School, they were placed in 
separate classes, which was fine with me. 
However, they were taught totally different- 
ly. 

I learned months later why. On the third 
day of school, all children from homes 
where another language is spoken besides 
English are tested for their English speak- 
ing ability. Then they are labeled “limited” 
or "fluent." One of my children is very shy, 
and naturally said hardly anything and was 
labeled a non-English speaker. However, my 
other child received a much higher score. 
My shy child was placed in a "Spanish read- 
ing program,” and my other child was 
placed in an “English reading program.” 
When this testing was done and placement 
occurred, I was never notified. 

My shy son was becoming quieter and qui- 
eter about school. I didn’t know what was 
wrong. Finally I found out at a parent- 
teacher conference, two and a half months 
after school was in session. My children had 
been tested and were in different programs. 
I couldn't believe this. We only speak Eng- 
lish at home. No wonder my shy child was 
so quiet; they put him in a Spanish pro- 
gram. He doesn’t speak Spanish, only Eng- 
lish. 

How could my twins be treated so differ- 
ently at the same school? Why was I not no- 
tified of their test scores? Why was I not 
asked which reading program, English or 
Spanish, would be more appropriate for my 
children? 

I was told by the teacher that the decision 
to put him in Spanish reading was not hers, 
but the bilingual coordinator’s at the 
school. When I talked to the bilingual coor- 
dinator, she did not hear“ anything I said. 
The test scores are final and that is what is 
best for your child. Finally, after several 
months in school I got my child out of the 
Spanish reading program. He is far behind 
his brother. 

I talked to the principal, to Don Fiske (di- 
rector of elementary education), to Don 
Empey (assistant superintendent of schools) 
and even to Alice Petrossian, who is in 
charge of the bilingual programs in Glen- 
dale. They were all deaf to my concerns. 

How many other mistakes have occurred 
in these programs? If I had not made them 
change my child, he would be reading Span- 
ish through third grade, while my other 
child would be reading English all these 
years. And the majority of Spanish reading 
children are taught by aides, not teachers. 
How can this be equal education, equal op- 
portunity? 

My children and I are American citizens. I 
never dreamed this could happen in an 
American school. 

Ena GARCIA. 

GLENDALE. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Garcia finally 
was successful in getting her child 
placed in an English reading program, 
but she noted he was far behind his 
brother in terms of his reading skills. 

I only use Mrs. Garcia's case as an 
example to indicate that a student 
may be placed in bilingual programs 
with scant evidence of his or her need 
for such а program, other than the 
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child’s surname. I think we should 
make congressional intent clear on 
this point, and I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho 
has merit. I think there are others 
wishing to speak on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would like to engage in а colloquy with 
my friend from Idaho and then, at an 
appropriate time, if necessary, I would 
offer a second-degree amendment to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho. 

During the period of the consider- 
ation of the Bilingual Education Act, 
and in hearings held by the Senate on 
bilingual education, this issue did not 
come up; nor, to my understanding, 
did this issue come up in very exten- 
sive hearings held by the House of 
Representatives on bilingual educa- 
tion. A number of other issues did 
come up and we examined those in 
very considerable detail during the 
course of the markup of the bilingual 
education amendments, and I think 
that we have reflected the concerns of 
Members on the issue of bilingual edu- 
cation. 

If there is a problem with the assign- 
ment of students to the bilingual pro- 
gram on the basis of their surnames, 
we have a number of other specialized 
programs for which children may 
qualify for a variety of reasons, and it 
seems to me that if we are going to 
make this prohibition applicable to 
the bilingual program, we ought to 
make it Federal policy for all educa- 
tion programs. 

I would have no objection to having 
the sense and even the language of the 
Senator from Idaho included as an 
amendment to this bill if it is extended 
to all of the education programs. But I 
have a concern about just singling out 
the bilingual program. If this is а 
problem in terms of bilingual educa- 
tion, though we did not detect it, we 
obviously do not support that kind of 
assignment. But if it is going to be ap- 
plicable to bilingual education, I see 
no reason why we should not make it 
applicable to the other types of Feder- 
al education programs. And if he 
would be willing to insist that that 
same policy be applicable to other pro- 
grams, I would certainly support that 
amendment. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, in my amendment 
where it says “more proficient in Eng- 
lish than in any other language to bi- 
lingual programs," what the Senator 
would like to do is to modify this 
amendment to say “апу programs." 

Mr. KENNEDY. If we could have a 
very brief quorum call I think we 
could work it out. 

Mr. SYMMS. I would be happy to 
modify the amendment. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I do not want to 
delay the consideration of other 
amendments, but if we had a brief 
quorum call I believe we could work 
this out. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I have a 
modification at the desk and I ask that 
my amendment be so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
mne Тһе amendment is modi- 

ed. 

The amendment (No. 1201), as modi- 
fied, is as follows: 

On page 361, between lines 11 and 12, 
insert the following: 

(i) LIMITATION ON THE ASSIGNMENT OF STU- 
DENTS.—No action taken may involve the as- 
signment of students to any federally assist- 
ed education programs merely on the basis 
of the surnames of such students. 

On page 361, line 12, strike out “(i)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “())”, 

On page 361, line 20, strike out "(j)" and 
insert in lieu thereof (k)“. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I would 
like to thank the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts for his ideas 
which are the modifications in this 
amendment. I think we have both ac- 
complished what it is we want to. I 
think his idea, which is the modifica- 
tion, probably strengthens the thrust 
of the amendment because I do not be- 
lieve it is the intention of the Senate 
to ever discriminate based on sur- 
names. 

I think this really covers the whole 
broad gamut of federally funded spe- 
cialized programs, and probably the 
amendment. I appreciate the Senator's 
efforts. 

Mr. KENNEDY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Idaho. As 
mentioned very briefly, we did not 
detect this as being а problem during 
the consideration of the bilingual pro- 
gram. But obviously we agree with the 
policy that has been stated by the 
Senator from Idaho. The amendment, 
as modified, would make it a matter of 
Federal policy, that would apply not 
only to the bilingual programs but 
would apply to other kinds of educa- 
tion programs where this type of 
action may exist. 

It seems to me what we are talking 
about—chapter 1 and other types of 
special education programs—is that we 
ought to have a uniform policy. This 
achieves it. I think it is a useful addi- 
tion and statement of Federal educa- 
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tion policy. I would urge our col- 
leagues to accept it. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho for 
his willingness to adjust his proposal 
in this way. 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL, I also ask that the modifi- 
cation be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Is there further debate on the 
amendment? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment (No. 1201), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. SYMMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. PELL. Yes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1202 
(Purpose: To express the sense of the 

Senate that a State which requires writ- 

ten parental authorization to enroll a 

child in bilingual programs should provide 

an opportunity for the parent to express 
either approval or disapproval of such en- 
roliment) 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I want 
to thank Senators for the support on 
the last amendment. I have another 
issue which I wish to bring up. This is 
a sense-of-the-Senate resolution which 
I now send to the desk and ask that it 
be immediately considered as an 
amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. SYMMS] pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1202. 

On page 340, between lines 12 and 13, 
insert the following: 

(c) SENSE OF THE SENATE WITH RESPECT TO 
PARENTAL AUTHORIZATION FOR ENROLL- 
MENT.—It is the sense of the Senate that 
any State which requires a written authori- 
zation from parents of students wishing to 
enroll in bilingual programs should provide 
a specific opportunity on any form prepared 
for the purpose of such authorization for 
such parent to express either approval or 
disapproval of such enrollment. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, this 
amendment expresses the sense of the 
Senate that a State which requires a 
written parental authorization to 
enroll a student in bilingual program 
should provide a place on the authori- 
zation form for the parent to approve 
or disapprove the student’s enrollment 
in the bilingual program. In other 
words, a State which requires parents 
to sign a form to enroll their child in a 
bilingual program should provide an 
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opportunity on that form for the par- 
ents to disapprove the child’s enroll- 
ment. 

Current law requires that parents be 
informed of the alternatives to bilin- 
gual instruction and their opportuni- 
ties to disapprove enrollment of their 
child in a federally funded bilingual 
program. The law does not state how 
this information must be provided— 
whether orally or in writing. 

A few States require that parental 
authorization for enrollment of a child 
in a bilingual program be obtained in 
writing. My amendment only seeks to 
insure that parents who receive an au- 
thorization form from the school dis- 
trict are aware of their right to disap- 
prove enrollment of the child in the 
bilingual program. 

I have a copy of the form used in the 
San Antonio School District which 
does provide space for parents to dis- 
approve of their child’s enrollment in 
a bilingual program. 

My amendment does not require 
that any specific form be used. I em- 
phasize that. In fact, it does not re- 
quire anything. It simply expresses 
the sense of the Senate that those 
States which require a written paren- 
tal authorization should provide a 
space for parental disapproval. 

I believe this proposal is fully con- 
sistent with the letter and spirit of the 
law. 

I do not think we want to be in a po- 
sition of requiring States to do any- 
thing, but we do not want the Senate 
to go on record as having students as- 
signed to bilingual education programs 
where they are already possibly Eng- 
lish-speaking but are assigned to those 
bilingual programs without parental 
opportunity for approval or disapprov- 
al. That is basically the thrust of the 
amendment, and I think it is an impor- 
tant point. 

Mr. President, I think that really is 
the major thing of what we wish to do 
with the amendment. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

There is a sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that sample forms 
that the San Antonio school district 
uses be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[The forms following are also duplicated 
in Spanish they are not reproducible in the 
RECORD.] 

ESL-35-August 1986. 
SAN ANTONIO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
----------,19-. 

The San Antonio Independent School Dis- 
trict is committed to provide instructional 
programs that will meet the needs of the 
students in our schools. In accordance with 
the educational goals of the San Antonio In- 
dependent School District, we have devel- 
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oped a comprehensive lanugage develop- 
ment program which includes English as a 
Second Language (ESL) instruction. ESL in- 
struction addresses the language needs of 
the students. This program will enable the 
student to become competent in speaking, 
reading, writing, and comprehending the 
English language. 

The Language Proficiency Assessment 
Committee has reviewed all the necessary 
information оп ————— and recommends 
that he/she be placed in this language de- 
velopment program. Your signature below 
will indicate your approval or denial of your 
child’s placement in the ESL program. Sign 
and return this letter to my office. If you 
have any questions, please call me. 


Sincerely, 
Principal. 
Approved: 
Signature of parent/guardian, Date, 
Not approved: 
Signature of parent/guardian, Date. 


BE-3E August 1986. 
San ANTONIO INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
——————————,‚19——. 

DEAR PARENT/GUARDIAN: The San Antonio 
Independent School District is committed to 
provide instructional programs that will 
meet the needs of the students in our 
schools. In accordance with the educational 
goals of the district we have developed a 
total program of basic instruction that ad- 
dresses the special language needs of our 
students. 

For the student whose primary language 
is Spanish or other than English and lacks 
proficiency in English, the district offers Bi- 
lingual Education and English as a Second 
Language (ESL) programs. Bilingual educa- 
tion provides instruction in both the pri- 
mary language and English. This two-lan- 
guage approach, using ESL methods, contin- 
ues until the student is able to perform well 
in an all-English curriculum. It ensures that 
the student continue his/her concept devel- 
opment with little interruption and gives 
him/her a sense of confidence and pride in 
his/her cultural heritage. 

The Language Proficiency Assessment 
Committee has reviewed all the necessary 
information on ————— and recommends 
placing him/her in this instructional pro- 
gram. 

After you consider the benefits of the pro- 
gram, you may decide to have or not to have 
your child participate in the program. Your 
signature below will indicate approval or 
denial of your child’s placement in the pro- 
gram. Sign and return this letter to my 
office. You may call me or come by my 
office if you have any questions. 


Sincerely, 
Principal. 
Approved: 
Signature of parent/guardian, Date, 
Not approved; 
Signature of parent/guardian, Date. 


AMENDMENT NO. 1203 
Purpose: To help prevent rape and other 
sexual violence by prohibiting dial-a-porn 
operations) 
Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I send a 
second-degree amendment to the desk 
and ask that it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
HELMS] proposes an amendment numbered 
1203. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. HELMS. Fine. I was trying to 
save time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

At an appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following: 

Sec. . Section 223(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1ХА), by striking out 
“under eighteen years of age or to any other 
person without that person's consent”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2); 

(3) in paragraph (4), by striking out “рага- 
graphs (1) and (3)" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "paragraphs (1) and (2)"; and 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), 
and (5) as paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), re- 
spectively. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I simply say that it is custom- 
ary in the Senate, I hope, for Senators 
to be able to discuss their own amend- 
ment. I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont speaking, but at 
some time I hope I will be able to dis- 
cuss my amendment. I know that the 
Senator from Massachusetts does not 
like it, but that is beside the point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, so far 
this morning I have heard a number 
of my distinguished colleagues come 
and speak about the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont, Senator 
STAFFORD. And I want to add my voice 
to the things that have been said. 

Senator STAFFORD is the closest per- 
sonal friend I have in the U.S. Senate. 
We have watched what he has done in 
legislation in this area that he has 
worked on so hard over the years. He 
has crafted carefully forming the kind 
of bipartisan consensus necessary to 
get the legislation through the Con- 
gress. He has done this here in educa- 
tion but he has also done it in environ- 
ment and so many of the issues that 
are so important to all Americans, cer- 
tainly to all Vermonters, to all of us ir- 
respective of our party. 
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I might say that my affection for my 
good friend from Vermont is also cou- 
pled with great admiration and re- 
spect, the admiration and respect felt 
by all Vermonters. It is something 
that goes back throughout my life- 
time. I remember Senator STAFFORD's 
service as Lieutenant Governor and as 
Governor, having had a distinguished 
career that would have been signifi- 
cant for most people even before that 
time. 

One of my great thrills was going 
through the halls of the State house 
in Montpelier and seeing Governor 
Stafford and then Congressman STAF- 
FORD, and then Senator STAFFORD all 
the way through keeping this commit- 
ment to education, keeping his com- 
mitment to the environment, that has 
been the hallmark of his career. 

When you see legislation like this, 
legislation that is going to benefit all 
Americans, no matter what part of the 
country they are from, no matter what 
their political background, it is signifi- 
cant that you see a man like ROBERT 
STAFFORD urging the kind of coalitions, 
the kind of work necessary to get it 
through. 

Someone referred to BoB STAFFORD 
today as the chairman emeritus. I 
think that Senator STAFFORD would 
probably feel even better to be praised 
as a true Vermonter. He is all that we 
think of as someone when we think of 
Bos STAFFORD, of integrity, confidence, 
and character, and that is what is 
here. 

So I hate to embarrass my senior 
colleague by even saying these things 
on the floor, but others have and I 
wanted to. It is a feeling I know 
shared by all Senators of both parties 
here, but I just wanted, Mr. President, 
for the whole Senate to know that it is 
а feeling that is shared throughout 
the Green Mountain State of Ver- 
mont. 

Isuggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the distin- 
guished Senator withhold on that? 

Mr. LEAHY. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
am truly deeply appreciative of what 
my friend and colleague, Senator 
LEAHY, has just said. It is true that I 
had the privilege of knowing the 
Leahy family since my days in the 
State capital in Vermont. I would even 
say I think I first got acquainted with 
Senator LEAHY's father when I ar- 
ranged through a shop he ran to have 
some literature that may have had to 
do with some of my early campaigns 
printed there. And I became acquaint- 
ed with Senator LEAHY when he was 
serving as a most distinguished State’s 
attorney of our largest county. 

So it has been a personal friendship 
that has meant a great deal to me 
throughout the many years now that 
Senator LEAHY and I have been serv- 
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ing as partners for Vermont in the 
U.S. Senate. Because I think so much 
of Senator LEAHY I particularly appre- 
ciate what he said. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEAHY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. I appreciate his re- 
marks. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum 
call be rescinded. 

Mr. PELL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont withhold 
his request for a quorum call? 

Mr. PELL. I suggest the absence of а 
quorum. 

Mr. LEAHY. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont had the floor. 
He requested a quorum call. The Sena- 
tor from North Carolina interceded. 
The question now before the Chair is 
whether the Senator from Vermont 
will withhold his call for a quorum. 

Mr. LEAHY. I would yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. I had asked the indulgence of ev- 
erybody if I could take the quorum 
down to speak not on the bill but 
about Senator STAFFORD and it was 
with the understanding that I would 
then reinstitute the quorum. So to ful- 
fill the commitment I made to all the 
Senators I asked when I did it, I will in 
just а second suggest the absence of a 
quorum and of course any Senator has 
the right then to ask to call it off. So 
to keep my commitment to other Sen- 
ators, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HELMS. I thank the Chair. 

Several Senators have come to me 
and said what is this amendment all 
about? I urge Senators to listen care- 
fully. I am reading from the Dallas 
Voice, the official newspaper, I sup- 
pose, of the sodomists in Dallas, the 
homosexuals, the gay community. In- 
cidentally, I resent the corruption of a 
very fine word, “gay.” 

It says, “Call and talk to other hot 
sexy men live,” and then it gives a 
telephone number, and so forth, and 
so on and throughout the newspaper 
stuff like that. 

Now this is the dial-a-porn amend- 
ment which seeks to put an end to the 
horrendous practice engaged in by 
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people with warped minds and the 
telephone companies that collaborate. 

So I am proposing again today my 
dial-a-porn legislation, the purpose of 
which is to eliminate completely so- 
called dial-a-porn operations by repeal- 
ing just a few words in section 223(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934. 

This legislation adds no substantive 
language of any kind to current law. It 
purely and simply removes a gaping 
loophole in existing law. 

Now, this same amendment was ap- 
proved by the Senate on September 27 
of last year when I offered it. It was 
approved on a voice vote presumably 
unanimously at that time. It was a 
part of the Anti-Drug Abuse Act of 
1986. The number of the bill was H.R. 
5484. The Senate approved it and sent 
it to the House and what happened? 
The House of Representatives stripped 
this dial-a-porn amendment out of the 
bill, so that it never reached the Presi- 
dent’s desk and therefore the dial-a- 
porn provision was not enacted into 
law in that 1986 drug bill. 

The point is this, Mr. President: 
American parents already have 
enough to contend with without 
having to worry about their children 
being able to pick up the telephone, 
dial a widely advertised number and 
then hear an obscene recorded mes- 
sage. 

Yet, since Congress first addressed 
the problem of dial-a-porn in Decem- 
ber 1983, 4 years ago, the dial-a-porn 
industry has flourished and children 
all over this country in particular, and 
American society in general, have been 
the losers. I think it is time for the 
Senate to say forcibly and emphatical- 
ly, enough is enough. 

Now the loophole in the existing law 
is that it affirmatively authorizes dial- 
a-porn. 

Oh, it says, Well, it is for consent- 
ing adults.” But who believes that, in 
the context of what American parents 
are experiencing with this foul proc- 
ess? 

Dial-a-porn operators are given a 
green light to go into business and 
then the practical problem has arisen 
time and time again, thousands of 
cases, as to how to keep children from 
calling the dial-a-porn numbers. 

These telephone numbers are circu- 
lated among young people. They think 
it is great sport. Children as young as 
6 or 7 or 8 years old are doing it. So 
the practical problem has proved to be 
totally insoluble under existing law. 

Moreover, if I might say so, Mr. 
President, there is no good reason for 
Congress to authorize our interstate 
telephone system to be used for the 
communications of pornographic mes- 
sages even to adults. Prohibitions cur- 
rently in place under section 233(b) of 
the Communications Act of 1934 are 
sufficient to shut down the dial-a-porn 
industry if we simply eliminate the 
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loophole, and that is what this amend- 
ment is all about. 

The loophole has two parts. The 
first part of the loophole is that por- 
tion of section 223(b)(2)(A) that makes 
dial-a-porn criminal only if it goes toa 
person under 18 years of age or to a 
person who has not consented to re- 
ceive the message. The pending 
amendment eliminates this crippling 
qualification to the prohibition 
against dial-a-porn. Thus, the prohibi- 
tion against dial-a-porn would apply to 
everybody, as it should, not just 
minors and not just nonconsenting 
adults, as is currently the case. 

Now, then, the second part of the 
loophole is all of section 223(b)(2) 
which provides, and let me quote it, 
“It is a defense to a prosecution under 
this section that the defendant re- 
stricted access to the prohibited com- 
munications to persons 18 years of age 
or older in accordance with procedures 
which the Commission"—meaning the 
FCC—“shall describe by regulation.“ 

The pending amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would remove this complete af- 
firmative defense to prosecution under 
section 223(b) and it would make the 
current penalties for dial-a-porn under 
section 223(b) meaningful for the first 
time. Right now, it means nothing. 

Mr. President, so many people have 
contacted me over the past 2 or 3 
years about this problem of dial-a- 
porn. Not long ago, I received a letter 
from a father of a 9-year-old boy. The 
father sent me a copy of his telephone 
bill and underlined three long-distance 
calls to a 900 number. Here is what the 
father said: 

While questioning my son about these 
calls, I discovered that the long-distance 
calls were placed to a service which provides 
sexually-explicit messages. Apparently some 
older children told my son that this number 
was the number of Teddy Ruxpin, the talk- 
ing teddy bear. 

Perhaps the older children thought 
that was a joke to entice the child into 
making the call. In any case, it was not 
а very funny joke when you consider 
the fact that the morals of young chil- 
dren are being corrupted in the proc- 
ess. 

Mr. President, the need for this leg- 
islation, the pending amendment, is 
completely evident in this father's 
letter which I received not too long 
ago. And I think those of us in Con- 
gress owe the parents of America 
better than what they now have to 
contend with on this matter of dial-a- 
porn. 

Mr. President, there may be some 
Senators who find it incredulous to 
hear that dial-a-porn has caused irre- 
versible damage in American commu- 
nities and American families since it 
was instituted and implemented in 
1983 or 1984. Let me quote some ex- 
cerpts from a letter I received from 
another parent whose child received а 
dial-a-porn message by dialing the 1- 
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900 number so widely advertised and 
so frequently circulated as a joke 
among children. Here is what the 
letter from the parent said: 


I must relate to you a terrible incident 
that has happened to our family as a result 
of the “Dial A Porn" that is sweeping the 
nation. 

This "Dial A Porn" has deeply affected 
our family and friends. It occurred July 26, 
1987. My 13 year old son Kevin called the 
number 900-——. 


And I will not give the rest of it. I do 
not want to give them any free adver- 
tising through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The letter goes on: 


Kevin's friend Don, 15, was over and they 
were listening to the prerecorded messages. 
Later when I arrived home from work I im- 
mediately made them hang up. Unknown to 
me Kevin's 14 year old brother was listening 
on another line with his two friends. They 
continued to listen passing it back and 
forth. Their sister Jacqueline, 10, was also 
listening on her extension. 

Within the next 48 hours Don and his 11- 
year-old brother molested my daughter Jac- 
queline. The Clio Vienna Township Police 
were notified and in their investigation re- 
vealed the fact, Jacqueline had encouraged 
them by asking them to touch her. 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, I am going to ask that 
the balance of this letter be printed in 
the Recorp because I do not care to 
read it aloud. But suffice it to say that 
it is a disgusting set of circumstances. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


I must relate to you a terrible incident 
that has happened to our family as a result 
of the “Dial A Porn" that is sweeping the 
nation. 

This "Dial A Porn" has deeply affected 
our family and friends. It occurred July 26, 
1987. My 13 year old son Kevin called the 
number 900———. 

Kevin's friend Don, 15, was over and they 
were listening to the prerecorded messages. 
Later when I arrived home from work I im- 
mediately made them hang up. Unknown to 
me Kevin's 14 year old brother was listening 
on another line with his two friends. They 
continued to listen passing it back and 
forth. Their sister Jacqueline, 10, was also 
listening on her extension. 

Within the next 48 hours Don and his 11 
year old brother molested my daughter Jac- 
queline. The Clio Vienna Township Police 
were notified and in their investigation re- 
vealed the fact, Jacqueline had encouraged 
them by asking them to touch her and “Оо 
it with her." She actually used phrases she 
heard on the Dial-A-Porn“. 

. . . Later I discovered the very same day 
of Jacqueline's incident, Kevin had sexual 
intercourse with a girl. His response when 
asked why was “it sounded like fun." I asked 
him, “What sounded like fun?" He an- 
swered, “You know the phone call, the $74 
phone call." 

This phone call has damaged our lives. It 
has caused strain and distrust in our family. 
We have had conflict with our neighbors 
when we had to inform them of their chil- 
dren's involvement. Also the embarrassment 
of the authorities and most of all the per- 
manent damage it's done to our daughter. 
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Mr. HELMS. The letter concluded 
by saying: 

Somehow the proper steps must be taken 
to eliminate this diseased pornography, that 
is so readily available to children.“ 
Please help our children to provent such oc- 
currence again. 

That is one example. Let me give 
you another one. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the letter speaks for itself. 

The second example, “In Hayward, 
California, on or about June 7, 1987"— 
I am reading from a legal brief—‘‘De- 
fendants, and each of them, exposed 
twelve-year-old plaintiff Brian T. to 
approximately two and one half hours 
of their sex message products in the 
City of Hayward by means of a tele- 
phone for commercial purposes. This 
was the first time plaintiff Brian T. 
heard, thought about, or was aroused 
by such images as were communicated 
to him through those sex message 
products.” 

And what is referred to, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I might say parenthetically, is 
dial-a-porn, the very thing that I am 
trying to stop. 

Mr. President, I was conferring with 
one of the distinguished managers of 
the bill. But let me continue. 

Brian T. admitted that the numbers ap- 
pearing on the Bethel Temple phone bill 
are the ones he dialed on June 7. 

That intensive exposure incited and 
caused plaintiff Brian T. to act on those sex 
message products, and on or about June 22, 
1987, in the City of Hayward, Alameda 
County, he engaged in unlawful sexual con- 
tact with four year old plaintiff Rebecca C. 
including but not limited to compelling—— 

Mr. President, I am not going to 
read the rest of these facts. I am going 
to insert it in the RECORD. I am going 
to excerpt it orally, but I want the 
facts as provided in this brief to be 
printed іп the Recorp, and I so ask 
unanimous consent. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

In Hayward, California, on or about June 
7. 1987, Defendants, and each of them, ex- 
posed twelve year old plaintiff Brian T. to 
approximately two and one half hours of 
their sex message products in the City of 
Hayward by means of a telephone for com- 
mercial purposes. This was the first time 
plaintiff Brian T. heard, thought about, or 
was aroused by such images as were commu- 
nicated to him through those sex message 
products. Brian T. admitted that the num- 
bers appearing on the Bethel Temple phone 
bill are the ones he dialed on June 7. 

That intensive exposure incited and 
caused plaintiff Brian T. to act on those sex 
message products, and on or about June 22, 
1987, in the City of Hayward, Alameda 
County, he engaged in unlawful sexual con- 
tact with four year old plaintiff Rebecca C. 
including but not limited to compelling her 
to orally copulate him. Plaintiff Brian Т. 
acted out of experimental curiosity and by 
urges incited by Defendants’ sex message 
products, and without any intention of 
hurting plaintiff Rebecca C. Shortly there- 
after, plaintiff Rebecca C. told her mother, 
plaintiff Paulette Callen, what happened. 
Plaintiff Paulette Callen immediately told a 
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physician, plaintiff Gary Callen, and the 
police. Plaintiff Brian T. was arrested and 
suffered further trauma, humiliation, and 
pain away from his family in a juvenile de- 
tention facility. 

Mr. HELMS. Now, Mr. President, 
there may be a lot of hemming and 
hawing about the constitutionality of 
this amendment. I am not a lawyer. 
Sometimes I boast about it, which may 
be one reason why the people of North 
Carolina have kept me here. But I do 
not think it takes a great deal of 
wisdom to see that lawyers and Feder- 
al judges have made a shambles of the 
traditional laws in our country ban- 
ning obscene and indecent material. 
These laws were reasonable and had a 
long and honorable history. They kept 
at bay certain vile and base instincts. 
Through these laws decency and mod- 
esty and sound family life were pro- 
moted. 

But then came the courts, the law- 
yers, and all that has been changed. I 
just cannot believe that the authors of 
our Constitution even intended to pro- 
tect garbage like this. Today, the laws 
which previously protected us have 
been undercut by a patchwork quilt of 
confused and confusing Federal court 
ruling. I said earlier I am not a lawyer, 
but I consult with distinguished con- 
stitutional lawyers frequently, almost 
constantly—Sam Ervin meant so much 
to me during the time we served to- 
gether in the Senate and after he re- 
tired, because I knew I could pick up 
the telephone and call him down in 
Morgantown, NC, and say: “Senator, I 
need some constitutional advice." I re- 
member one time he chuckled when I 
told him what I was calling about. He 
said: “You may not be a lawyer, but 
you understand the English language. 
Of course, this is constitutional." 

But legal scholars have told me—and 
I mean genuine legal scholars, not the 
liberal activists temporarily residing in 
academe—they tell me that there is 
probably no area of constitutional law 
more removed from the texts and the 
history of the Constitution than the 
Federal case law on obscenity. The 
principles used by judges are constant- 
ly changing. The reach of Federal ju- 
risdiction is always expanding. And 
the results in any given case are usual- 
ly unpredictable. 

So, Mr. President, the precedents of 
the Supreme Court and other Federal 
courts on the subject of obscenity are 
more properly labeled constitutional 
chaos than constitutional law, 

The fact is the first amendment and 
obscenity laws existed side by side 
without serious conflict for all of 
American history until the second half 
of this century. Then, still having the 
same Constitution but imbued with a 
new liberal ideology, the Supreme 
Court started hacking away at tradi- 
tional laws against smut and filth and 
garbage. 
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In short, the libertines of the ACLU 
combined with usurpers on the Feder- 
al bench to repeal decency in this 
country, all under the guise of consti- 
tutional law. Discovered for the first 
time in the history of the Constitution 
were elaborate and technical tests 
which antiporn laws had to pass 
before they could be enforced. Not 
surprisingly, few laws could pass this 
new extra constitutional muster. The 
philosopher-kings had finally arrived 
in America and they sat in black robes 
on the Federal benches armed with 
n radical ideas about the Constitu- 
tion. 

Where in the midst of all of this 
were those intrepid watchdogs of ad- 
versary journalism, the major news 
media? Did they expose and object to 
this distortion of the Constitution and 
its adverse impact on American socie- 
ty? No way. They were too busy genu- 
flecting at the throne of this new 
source of liberal power. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that 
nothing will change. I would be willing 
to wager that any comments by the 
news media about this amendment, if 
there is any at all, will portray it as 
right wing, moralistic, et cetera, which 
suits me fine. I think it is about time 
that a lot of us in this country started 
being a little more moralistic than we 
have been. 

I do not mind being called moralis- 
tic. I am not trying to impose my will 
on anybody else, but I am trying to 
hack the umbilical cord that is feeding 
garbage to the minds of our young 
people. 

Mr. President, the distingusihed 
manager on this side of this bill, my 
good friend Mr. STAFFORD, came to me 
in the midst of my remarks and indi- 
cated there might be a possibility of 
this amendment being accepted. I 
have been down that road, I say to 
him with complete gratitude. The 
House summarily dropped the amend- 
ment and, while I very much appreci- 
ate his suggestion, I think I want to 
put Senators on record over this: win, 
lose, or draw. Let us vote on the sub- 
ject of whether pornography shall be 
deprived of its loophole in the law. So, 
with all due respect to my good friend, 
I am going to ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish this 
particular amendment was not coming 
up at this time since I have not famil- 
iarized myself with it to the depth 
that I should. The objective is one we 
all agree on. We do not wish to see ob- 
scene and indecent phone calls made 
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in any form. On the other hand, those 
who are familiar with the Constitution 
believe that there are some constitu- 
tional problems here that may well be 
in violation of the Constitution. While 
we can say that is a matter to be decid- 
ed by the courts I think we should 
tread gently and tread slowly when we 
come to a matter of constitutional in- 
terpretation. 

My understanding is that this 
matter has been ruled on by the courts 
before and they have not upheld the 
constitutionality. If we vote on it, my 
present thinking is that I would want 
to vote in the negative although I 
agree with the objective. The only 
reason to vote in the negative is be- 
cause of the constitutional issues. 

Mr. HELMS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
aware that my good friend, with whom 
I serve on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and so happily, has some 
doubts about the constitutionality. 
But let me allay his apprehension. 

In the first place, the question 
before us is not whether the amend- 
ment is unconstitutional. It clearly 
violates no provision of the Constitu- 
tion. 

The question is whether we in the 
Congress have courage to stand up 
against the pornography kings and the 
smut peddlers and stand up for the 
American people on, if you please, 
public morality. 

Mr. President, in early April of this 
year, I received a legal memorandum 
on the issue of the constitutionality of 
my legislation from the Citizens for 
Decency Through Law, 11000 North 
Scottsdale Road, Suite 210, Scottsdale, 
AZ 85254. The memorandum was pre- 
pared by the legal staff of Citizens for 
Decency Through Law, including Ben- 
jamin W. Bull and Paul C. McCommon 
III. The memorandum is specifically 
addressed to the pending amendment. 
It was addressed, in fact, toward a bill 
containing the same provision which I 
have introduced, S. 212, which is iden- 
tical, as I have indicated, to the 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this legal memorandum, in- 
cluding footnotes, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


(Memorandum of law in support of S. 212) 


CITIZENS For Decency THROUGH LAW 
This legislation proposes to amend Sec- 
tion 223 of the Communications Act of 1934 
(47 U.S.C. § 223), and as amended will pro- 
hibit obscene and indecent communications 
by means of telephone to any person, re- 
gardless of age. It is the purpose of this 
memorandum of law to demonstrate the 
need for this legislation, and to provide sup- 

porting legal authority for its enactment. 
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I. THE HISTORY OF DIAL-A-PORN AND THE 
FAILURE OF PREVIOUS LEGISLATIVE EFFORTS 
Today, any child in America can hear 

hardcore sexually explicit messages on the 
country's telephone system. These recorded 
and live so-called "dial-a-porn" messages 
contain graphic descriptions of ultimate sex 
acts, both heterosexual and homosexual, 
sado-masochism, of incest, bondage, and sex 
with animals. Attorneys representing this 
industry are admitting that dial-a-porn 15 
openly available to children, but according 
to them: "The exposure of this material to 
children is the price we must pay for a free 
society."—Carlin Communications, Inc. et 
aL v. The Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, et al., CIV.85-1420 (D. 
Ariz. 1985) (transcript of proceedings). In 
every major city across this country, dial-a- 
porn telephone services became readily ac- 
cessible to children by mid-1985, with feder- 
а1 and state law enforcement agencies ap- 
parently unable or unwilling to stop it. 

This dial-a-porn industry“ is still in its 
infancy, dating back to March of 1983. Yet, 
in less than four years, it has grown from 
only one service operating nationally from 
its New York headquarters, to many serv- 
ices operating in every major city. The mes- 
sages continue to become more sexually ex- 
plicit and deviant in their content. 

When dial-a-porn first became available in 
March 1983, it should have been prosecuted 
under already existing federal law. 47 U.S.C. 
Section 223 of the Federal Code then pro- 
vided: (a) Whoever—(1) in the District of 
Columbia or in interstate or foreign commu- 
nication by means of telephone—(A) makes 
any comment, request, suggestion or propos- 
al which is obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, 
or indecent. . shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than six 
months or both." Section 223, by its plain 
meaning, should have been used by the FCC 
and the Department of Justice (DOJ) to 
control дізі-а-рогп services. However, 
throughout 1983, the FCC and DOJ issued 
letters to one another and to the general 
public creating every possible excuse as to 
why Section 223 could not be enforced. 

The FCC went on record as ruling: “Бес- 
tion 223(1XA) applies only to persons who 
utter obscene or indecent words during calls 
they place." "Second Report and Order," 
Gen. Docket No. 83-989 (Oct. 16, 1985). Ac- 
cording to the FCC, since dial-a-porn dealers 
did not “place” the calls, Section 223 did not 
apply to them. This restrictive and errone- 
ous interpretation given Section 223 by the 
FCC resulted in a lack of legal action taken 
against dial-a-porn during its first year of 
operation. The FCC refused to take admin- 
istrative action, and the DOJ refused to 
take criminal or civil court action. Such lack 
of prosecution allowed the services to flour- 
ish. Meanwhile, the content of the messages 
became far more sexually explicit, moving 
from merely “indecent” suggestive lan- 
guage, to language which clearly fell within 
the restrictions of both state and federal ob- 
scenity legislation. 

Congress became frustrated at the lack of 
legal action taken against dial-a-porn and, in 
late 1983, amended Section 223, making it a 
crime to make “any obscene or indecent 
communication for commercial purposes to 
any person under 18 years of age or to any 
other person without that person's con- 
sent.” 47 U.S.C. Section 223(bX1XA). In so 
amending Section 223, Congress “legalized” 
dial-a-porn. For the first time in the history 
of this country, obscene material was de- 
criminalized for “consenting adults." This 
legalization of obscene dial-a-porn messages 
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for consenting adults directly violated legal 
precedent as established by the Supreme 
Court in cases such as Paris Adult Theatre I 
у. Slaton, 413 U.S. 49 (1973), which rejected 
the “consenting adults“ defense. 

In amending 223, Congress further provid- 
ed that the FCC was to issue regulations 
which would deny access to dial-a-porn serv- 
ices to persons under 18 years of age. Com- 
pliance with these regulations would be a 
complete defense to liability under Section 
223. In other words, even if a minor breaks 
through the restrictions and calls dial-a- 
porn, the dealer, having complied with FCC 
regulations, cannot be prosecuted. 

Attempts by the FCC to issue regulations 
pursuant to $233(bX2) have been totally 
unsuccssful, and it is now clear that no reg- 
ulations from the FCC will adequately pro- 
tect children from these dial-a-porn services. 
The first set of FCC regulations, issued in 
1984, was struck down as unconstitutional 
by the Second Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Carlin Communications, Inc. v. FCC, 749 
F.2d 113 (2nd Cir. 1984). A second set of 
FCC regulations, issued on October 16, 1985, 
was also set aside by the Second Circuit 
Court. Carlin Communications, Inc. v. FCC, 
787 F. 2d 846 (2nd Cir. 1986). 

The above described history reveals two 
major flaws in the 1983 amendments to Sec- 
tion 223 which have resulted in the failure 
to control dial-a-porn. First, legalizing dial- 
a-porn for “consenting adults" was contrary 
to the decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
and placed Section 223 in conflict with all 
other federal obscenity statutes. Conse- 
quently, the legalization of dial-a-porn as- 
sured that it would always be accessible to 
children. The second major flaw in the 1983 
legislation was to give the FCC the power to 
issue defenses to liability under § 223(b)(2)— 
the FCC has demonstrated its inability to 
issue workable regulations that will protect 
children. 

Finally, as a result of the 1983 legislation 
and of the indecision by the FCC on this 
matter, the courts and the law enforcement 
community are in a state of confusion con- 
cerning the control and/or prosecution of 
dial-a-porn distributors. At the present time, 
federal prosecutors will not prosecute the 
distributors of obscene dial-a-porn messages, 
even where they have been made blatantly 
available to children. The reason for this 
lack of federal enforcement is the belief 
that dial-a-porn distributors can only be 
prosecuted under § 223(b) and under none 
of the other federal obscenity laws.’ State 
law enforcement authorities will not pros- 
ecute because of the confusion in the feder- 
al arena, fear of legal action by the dial-a- 
porn industry against state officials, and a 
mistaken belief that the FCC has preempt- 
ed this field of law. At the writing of this 
memorandum, there are no federal or state 
criminal cases pending against dial-a-porn 
distributors—they are operating freely, 
sensing a complete immunity from prosecu- 
tion. 


+ Federal criminal charges were dismissed іп 1985 
in Utah, where numerous children had been ex- 
posed to the dial-a-porn services. Because § 223(b) is 
in a state of confusion, the U.S. Attorney attempt- 
ed to prosecute Carlin Communications and others 
for violations of other federal obscenity laws. How- 
ever, the Judge dismissed the indictments, ruling 
that violations could only be prosecuted under 
§ 223(b). U.S. v. Carlin Communications, Inc., et al., 
No. CR-85-00086G (D. Utah 1985). 
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II. THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 47 U.S.C. 223 
DOES NOT VIOLATE A DIAL-A-PORN RECIPIENT'S 
RIGHT TO PRIVACY OR RIGHT TO ACCESS 
The first objection that may be leveled at 

this legislation is that it violates а custom- 

er's right to receive dial-a-porn messages. As 
will be shown, this criticism is without 
merit. It is well settled that obscenity, in 
whatever form, is not protected by the First 

Amendment. Miller v. California, 413 U.S. 

15 (1913); Kaplan v. California, 413 U.S. 115 

(1973). Hence, the states and federal govern- 

ment may lawfully prohibit its commercial 

distribution, whether telephonically ог 
through other media. Id. The Supreme 

Court has made clear that the “mere pri- 

vate possession of obscene material” in the 

home cannot be made a crime. Stanley v. 

Georgia, 394 U.S. 557 (1961). However, there 

is no correlative right to purchase obscenity 

in the public marketplace or to have it dis- 
tributed to your house through channels of 

public commerce. In United States v. 12 200- 

ft Reels, 413 U.S. 123 (1973), the Court held 

that the “right to possess obscene material 
in the privacy of one's home does not give 
rise to a correlative right to have someone 
sell or give it to others." 413 U.S. at 128. In 
so holding, the Court ruled that Stanley is 
to be viewed as "explicitly narrow and pre- 
cisely delineated.” 413 U.S. at 127. “We are 
not disposed to extend the precise, carefully 
limited holding of Stanley... 413 U.S. at 

128. Indeed, the Court has squarely held 

that there is no right to “receive it" in “the 

privacy of the home." United States v. 

Orito, 413 U.S. 139, 141 (1973). In Orito, the 

Court further held that there is no right to 

use “common carriers in interstate com- 

merce" (such as the telephone company) for 
delivery of obscene material to the home. 

413 U.S. at 142. See also, United States v. 

Reidel, 402 U.S. 351, 353-54 (1971) (there is 

no right to deliver obscene material for use 

in the home.) 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court in FCC 
v. Pacifica Foundation, 438 U.S. 126 (1978), 
held, inter alia, that radio and television do 
not have the right to "broadcast" “inde- 
cent" material into the home. The Court re- 
jected the contention that an individual has 
а right of access in the privacy of his home 
to “indecent” radio or television broadcasts. 
The Court reasoned that such broadcasts 
are "uniquely accessible to children" and 
"that the government's interest in the 'well- 
being of its youth' justified the regulation 
of otherwise protected speech." 438 U.S. at 
749. This government interest in the “'well- 
being of its youth" and the "accessibil[ity] 
to children" are similarly present, and are 
triggered, upon the transmission of "inde- 
cent" or "obscene" dial-a-porn into the 
home. As the Court stated: "[T]he ease with 
which children may obtain access . , cou- 
pled with the concerns [for children] recog- 
nized in Ginsberg, amply justify special 
treatment of indecent" material. 438 U.S. at 
250. 

Assuming arguendo that exposure of dial- 
a-porn to children can be prevented, the Su- 
preme Court has rejected the contention 
that the distribution or transmission of ob- 
scene materials between consenting adults is 
constitutionally sanctioned. In Paris Adult 
Theatre I v. Slaton, 413 U.S. 49 (1973), the 
Court held that notwithstanding lack of ex- 
posure to children, the distribution of ob- 
scene material between consenting adults 
could be regulated: “We categorically disap- 
prove the theory ... that obscene, porno- 
graphic films acquire constitutional immu- 
nity from state regulation simply because 
they are exhibited for consenting adults 
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only. . . . [W]e hold that there are legiti- 
mate state interests at stake in stemming 
the tide of commercialized obscenity, even 
assuming it is feasible to enforce effective 
safeguards against exposure to juveniles 
and to passersby. Rights and interests other 
than those of the advocates are involved." 
413 U.S. at 57. This holding squarely does 
away with any contention that “consenting 
adults" have a right to transmit or receive 
obscene dial-a-porn. It should again be 
stressed, however, that many dial-a-porn 
distributors have openly made their “prod- 
uct" available to children and have refused 
to acknowledge any responsibility for ex- 
ciuding children's access. 

The products of the dial-a-porn industry 
are clearly not protected by a constitutional 
right of privacy. These messages are being 
publicly distributed and have become 
openly available to children through chan- 
nels of public commerce. Because of the 
complete public and commerical nature of 
this dial-a-porn industry, regulation under 
Section 223 is clearly permissible. 

III. THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT MAY LAWFULLY 
PROHIBIT THE TRANSMISSION OF OBSCENCE 
AND INDECENT DIAL-A-PORN 

А. Obscene Dial-A-Porn 


Without question, obscene speech is not 
protected by the First Amendment. Brockett 
v. Spokane Arcades, Inc., 472 U.S. ——, 86 
L.Ed.2d 394, 105 S.Ct. —— (1985); Miller v. 
California, 413 U.S. 15 (1973). Hence, the 
government may lawfully prohibit its distri- 
bution, whether telephonically or through 
other media. Kaplan v. California, 413 US. 
115 (1973). See also, United States у. Lam- 
pley, 573 F.2d 783, 50 A.L.R. Fed. 525 (3rd 
Cir. 1978) (upholding constitutionality of 47 
U.S.C. § 223). This issue is so well settled 
that there has been no serious claim to date 
that the Congress may not constitutionally 
prohibit “obscene” dial-a-porn. 


B. Indecent Dial-A-Porn 


The more frequently repeated assertion is 
that Congress may not legislate against “іп- 
decent” dial-a-porn. This assertion is errone- 
ous and ignores sound legal precedents per- 
mitting the use of the “indecency” standard 
for the telephone medium. These prece- 
dents and authority are set forth herein. 

In its landmark case of F.C.C. v. Pacifica 
Foundation, 438 U.S. 726 (1978), the Su- 
preme Court defined the word “indecent” as 
“nonconformance with accepted standards 
of morality.” It is a “shorthand term for 
patent offensiveness." Id., at 470 n. 15. This 
definition obviously does not coincide with 
the three-part definition of "Obscenity" 
found in Miller v. California. Yet, the Su- 
preme Court has never limited government 
restrictions on speech to the obscenity 
standard. For example, the Court has 
upheld restrictions on all of the following 
types of speech: false advertising, speaking a 
prayer in a public school, libel, slander, 
speaking words which amount to a conspira- 
cy or an obstruction of justice, sedition, yell- 
ing fire in a crowded threatre, using words 
which constitute offering a bribe, words 
that threaten social harm because they ad- 
vocate illegal acts, words (from a loudspeak- 
er) at 3 a.m. in a residential neighborhood, 


? In its unamended pre-1983 form, š 223 prohibit- 
ed the use of the telephone to make “any comment, 
request, suggestion or proposal which is obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, filthy, or indecent . . .” 47 U.S.C. 
$ 223(aX 1X A). This precise language was upheld as 
constitutional in United States v. Lampley, 573 F.2d 
183 (3rd Cir. 1978). Hence, the prohibition on “іпде- 
cent" telephone language in $223 has already 
passed constitutional muster. 
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speaking in contempt of court, committing 
perjury under oath, television cigarette ad- 
vertisements, saying words which have been 
classified (e.g., secret) by the government, 
copyright violations,  pretrial publicity 
which might interfere with a defendant's 
opportunity to secure a fair trial, U.S. gov- 
ernment employees engaging in political 
speech (Hatch Act), sexually explicit mate- 
rial which is harmful to minors, non-ob- 
scene sexually explicit movies shown in vio- 
lation of а zoning ordinance, child pornogra- 
phy, and finally, “indecent” speech.* Thus, 
the broad contention that government re- 
strictions on expression are limited to the 
obscenity standard are quite incorrect. Reg- 
ulation of sexually-oriented expression has 
by no means been limited to that standard, 
although the degree of permissible regula- 
tion has varied with the circumstances. 

The application of the “indecency” stand- 
ard to dial-a-porn is supported by the Su- 
preme Court’s analysis of the First Amend- 
ment, which accords some varieties of 
speech (e.g., “indecent” speech) less protec- 
tion than others.* The Supreme Court’s rul- 
ings that certain types of expression are en- 
titled to little or no protection under the 
First Amendment find their modern begin- 
nings with Chaplinski v. New Hampshire, 
315 U.S. 568 (1942), where the Court upheld 
a “fighting words” statute under which 
Chaplinski had been convicted for calling a 
policeman “а God damned racketeer" and a 
“damned fascist.” Id. at 569. Justice Mur- 
phy’s rationale for upholding the statute 
against a First Amendment attack is set 
forth in the following excerpt from the 
opinion: 

“There are certain well-defined and nar- 
rowly limited classes of speech, the preven- 
tion and punishment of which have never 
been thought to raise any Constitutional 
problem. These include the lewd and ob- 
scene, the profane, the libelous, and the in- 
sulting or "fighting" words—those which by 
their very utterance inflict injury or tend to 
incite an immediate breach of the peace. It 
has been well observed that such utterances 
are no essential part of any exposition of 
ideas, and are of such slight social value as a 
step to truth that any benefit that may be 
derived from them is clearly outweighed by 
the social interest in order and morality." 
Id. at 571-72. The Supreme Court has em- 
braced the position that differing degrees of 
protection are afforded different classes of 
speech. Speech protected in some contexts 
may in others be so harmful, or of so little 
value, that it can be regulated because the 
harm to society outweighs the expression 
interests. Thus, First Amendment protec- 
tion "often depends on the content of the 
speech." Young v. American Mini Theatres, 
Inc., 427 U.S. 50, 66 (1976). Furthermore, as 
Justice Stevens has stated, "the First 
Amendment affords some forms of speech 
more protection from governmental regula- 
tion than other forms of speech," New York 
v. Ferber, 102 S.Ct. 3348, 3367 (1982) (Ste- 


з See, “Where Do You Draw the Line?", ed, Victor 
B. Cline (Brigham Young University Press, 1974). 

*See, L. Tribe, "American Constitutional Law, 
§ 12-18 (1978); Krattenmaker & Powe, “Televised 
Violence: First Amendment Principles and Social 
Science Theory,” 64 Va. L. Rev. 1123, 1207-1212 
(1978); Stone, “Restrictions of Speech Because of 
Its Content: The Peculiar Case of Subject Matter 
Restrictions,” 46 U. of Chi. L. Rev. 81 (1978); Note, 
Young v. American Mini Theatres, Inc.: Creating 
Levels of Protected Speech,” 4 Hastings Const. L. 
Quarterly 321, 344-54 (1977); “The Supreme Court, 
1975 Term,” 90 Harv. L. Rev. 58, 200-205 (1976). 
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vens J. concurring), and the context of 
speech may determine whether or not it is 
protected. F.C.C. v. Pacifica Foundation, 
supra, at 747-48 (1978). The Court has al- 
lowed government regulation of nonobscene 
speech, based upon subject matter and con- 
text, in numerous cases. See, Rowan у. Post 
Office Department, 397 U.S. 728 (1970) (ban- 
ning erotic material from the mails at recip- 
ient request); C.B.S. v. Democratic National 
Committee, 412 U.S. 94 (1973) (upholding 
network refusal to accept commercial adver- 
tising); Lehman v. Shaker Heights, 418 U.S. 
298 (1974) (upholding policy of accepting 
commercial advertising but refusing politi- 
cal advertisements on city-owned bus line); 
Greer v. Spock, 424 U.S. 828 (1976) (barring 
political speakers from a military base); 
Jones v. North Carolina Prisoners Union, 
433 U.S. 119 (1977) (banning in-prison solici- 
tation of membership in a prisoners union); 
Young v. American Mini Theatres, supra, 
and Renton v. Playtime Theatres, Inc., —— 
U.S. ——, 89 L.Ed.2d 29, 106 S.Ct. —— (1986) 
(placing zoning restrictions on the location 
of adult theatres); F.C.C. v. Pacifica, supra, 
ped re radio broadcast of indecent 

rogramming); Board of Education v. Pico, 
457 U.S. 853 (1982) (certain books may be 
removed from a high school library because 
of their vulgarity); New York v. Ferber, 
supra, (banning non-obscene sexually ex- 
plicit depictions of minors); Ginsberg v. New 
York, 390 U.S. 629 (1968) (banning distribu- 
tion to minors of non-obscene material 
which is “harmful to minors") Bethel 
School District No. 403 v. Fraser, 418 U.S. 
---, 92 L.Ed.2d 549, 106 S.Ct. —— (1986) 
(upheld restriction on indecent sexually 
suggestive language in a political speech by 
high school student); City of Newport v. Ia- 
cobucci 479 U.S. ——, 93 L.Ed.2d 334, 107 
S.Ct. —— (1986) (upheld city ordinance ban- 
ning non-obscene nude or nearly nude danc- 
ing in bars). 

It is important to recognize that laws re- 
stricting “indecent” or “obscene” speech are 
not directed at a particular viewpoint. They 
proscribe only the mode or form of expres- 
sion, not any ideas the “indecent” language 
or pictures may purport to convey. If the 
speaker is concerned with ideas, he can 
escape the penalty by expressing them in 
some other form. The Court has recognized 
that content is separable from form and 
that other modes of expression are virtually 
always available. Restrictions on “indecent” 
or “obscene” speech do not preclude advoca- 
су of any ideas such speech might otherwise 
convey. For example, prohibitions on “іпде- 
cent” telephone recordings may be com- 
pared with a lawyer who, in open court, ad- 
dresses the judge in “indecent” terms. Rules 
against that sort of speech will undoubtedly 
be enforced by the judge (holding lawyer in 
contempt). The Court recognizes that other 
more acceptable means of objecting to the 
judge are available and the lawyer must use 
them. As the Court stated in Pacifica; 

“A requirement that indecent language be 
avoided will have its primary effect on the 
form, rather than the content, of serious 
communications. There are few, if any, 
thoughts that cannot be expressed by the 
use of less offensive langauge. . . . At most 

. . [Jt will deter only . . . patently offen- 
sive references to excretory and sexual 
organs and activities. . . . (T]hey surely lie 
at the periphery of First Amendment con- 
cerns." 438 U.S. at 473 n.18. 

Since March of 1983, when dial-a-porn was 
first commercially marketed, countless chil- 
dren have been exposed to it. It constitutes 
an attractive nuisance in every home in 
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America where children are present. There 
is no completely effective way to prevent 
children from being exposed to “indecent” 
or "obscene" dial-a-porn so long as it is law- 
fully and commercially marketed. Make no 
mistake, dial-a-porn providers care little 
whether a caller is a child of 9 or an adult of 
19—their motive is profit. Children are 
being injured every day through “indecent” 
dial-a-porn. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that where the interests of children are at 
stake the government is fully justified in 
regulating non-obscene material. This sig- 
nificant governmental interest in the pro- 
tection of minors has been identified in a 
number of cases. See, Prince v. Massachu- 
setts, 321 U.S. 158, 168 (1944) („tal demo- 
cratic society rests, for its continuance, 
upon the healthy, well-rounded growth of 
young people into full maturity as citi- 
zens"); New York v. Ferber, supra, 756-57 (“а 
states interest in ‘safeguarding the physical 
and psychological well-being of a minor'" is 
"compelling" and justifies banning non-ob- 
scene sexually explicit  depictions of 
minors); F.C.C. v. Pacifica, supra, 749 (gov- 
ernment interest in the “well-being of its 
youth" sufficient to ban all indecent broad- 
casting to children, as well as adults). 

In Ginsberg v. New York, supra, the Su- 
preme Court upheld a ban on the distribu- 
tion of non-obscene sexually explicit materi- 
al to children. The prohibition on distribu- 
tion of such "indecent"* material to chil- 
dren is supported by the exact same interest 
present when "indecent" dial-a-porn is ex- 
posed to children. The "governments inter- 
est in the 'well-being of its youth' and in 
supporting 'parents' claim to authority in 
their own household justified the regulation 
of otherwise protected expression." Pacifica, 
supra, at 749; Ginsberg, supra, at 639-40. 
The Court in Ginsberg elaborated on these 
compelling interests There were two govern- 
mental interests which justified limitations 
on the availability of sexually explicit (in- 
decent“) material to children. 

First, the Court noted that “constitutional 
interpretation has consistently recognized 
that the parents claim to authority in their 
household to direct the rearing of their chil- 
dren is basic in the structure of our society,” 
and that parents and others responsible for 
children's well-being “are entitled to the 
support of laws designed to aid discharge of 
that responsibility.“ Id., at 639. Second, the 
Court stated that "government has an inde- 
pendent interest in the well-being of its 
youth." Id., at 640. The Court declared that: 

“While the supervision of children's read- 
ing may best be left to their parents, the 
knowledge that parental control or guidance 
cannot always be provided and society's 
transcendent interest in protecting the wel- 
fare of children justify reasonable regula- 
tion of the sale of material to them. It is, 
therefore, altogether fitting and proper for 
а state to include in a statute designed to 
regulate the sale of pornography to children 
special standards, broader than those em- 
bodied in legislation aimed at controlling 
dissemination of such material to adults.“ 
Id. Indeed, Justice Stewart, in his concur- 
ring opinion in Ginsberg, at 649-50, provid- 
ed an additional theoretical justification for 
stricter regulation of dissemination of sexu- 
ally explicit “indecent” material to minors: 


* "Bookstores and motion picture theatres, for ex- 
ample, may be prohibited from making indecent 
material available to children." F.C.C. v. Pacifica 
Foundation, supra, at 749 (explaining Ginsberg). 
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“I think a State may possibly determine 
that, at least in some precisely delineated 
areas, a child—like someone in a captive au- 
dience—is not possessed of that full capacity 
for individual choice which is the presuppo- 
sition of First Amendment guarantees.” 

As the Court more recently stated, the 
government's interest in “safeguarding the 
physical and psychological well-being of a 
minor” is "compelling." New York v. Ferber, 
supra, at 756-57. 

Today, children are suffering injury 
through exposure to sexually explicit “іпде- 
cent“ dial-a-porn. This, “society's right to 
'adopt more stringent controls on communi- 
cative materials available to youths than on 
those [only] available to adults’ " is well es- 
tablished. Pacifica, supra, at 757 (Powell, J. 
concurring) (quoting Erznoznik v. Jackson- 
ville, 422 U.S. 205, 212 (1975); see also, 
Miller v. California, supra, at 36 п.17; Inter- 
state Circuit, Inc. v. Dallas, 390 U.S. 616, 
690 (1968); Jacobellis v. Ohio, 378 U.S. 184, 
195 (1964). No member of the present Court 
has dissented from this principle. Indeed, in 
the recent case, Bethel School District No. 
403 v. Fraser, 418 U.S. ——, 92 L.Ed.2d 549, 
106 S.Ct. —— (1986), the Court made em- 
phatic the government's ability to ban sexu- 
ally indecent speech to children even in the 
context of a political speech. The Court em- 
phasized that bans on indecent speech have 
been upheld repeatedly where the welfare 
of children was at issue. Citing Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the Court stated: 

"The Manual of Parliamentary Practice, 
drafted by Thomas Jefferson and adopted 
by the House of Representatives to govern 
proceedings in that body, prohibits the use 
of 'impertinent' speech during debate and 
likewise provides that Inlo person is to use 
indecent language against the proceedings 
of the House. Jefferson's Manual of Parlia- 
mentary Practice, $8 359, 360, reprinted in 
Manual and Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, H.R. Doc. No. 97-271, pp. 158-159 
(1982)." 92 L.Ed.2d at 557. In banning "inde- 
cent" speech in the schools, the Court thus 
noted that Congress itself bans “indecent” 
speech during congressional proceedings. 

The governmental right to restrict access 
to non-obscene but “indecent” material even 
to adults, when it is sufficiently harmful to 
children, is a key part of the Court's ration- 
ale in the landmark F.C.C. v. Pacifica Foun- 
dation case.“ Radio and television broad- 
casting, like the telephone, is "uniquely ac- 
cessible to children." Id., at 749. 

The Court's willingness to deny access to 
non-obscene material to adults when chil- 
dren would otherwise be harmed was dem- 
onstrated in Board of Education v. Pico, 451 
U.S. 853 (1982). In Pico, the Court remand- 
ed with instructions for the lower court to 
determine whether improper motivations 
had tainted the Board's removal of certain 
books from a high school library. The First 
Amendment would be offended if the court 
found the books had been removed with 
intent “{о deny respondents access to ideas 
with which petitioners disagreed." Id., at 
872. On the other hand, “ап unconstitution- 
al motivation would not be demonstrated if 
it were shown that petitioners had decided 
to remove the books at issue because those 
books were pervasively vulgar." Id., at 871. 
Pico identifies another context in which 
government may restrict dissemination of 


* The Court also rested its holding on the “perva- 
siveness" of the medium which carries the “inde- 
cent" material to children, discussed infra. 438 U.S. 
at 748. 
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indecent materials to children, as well as 
adults. 

Probably the most frequently cited case in 
opposition to the use of an “indecency” 
standard is Butler v. Michigan, 352 U.S. 30 
(1957), with its oft-quoted assertion that the 
government may not “reduce the adult pop- 
ulation ... to reading only what is fit for 
children.” Id., at 383. In a brief opinion the 
Court struck down a criminal conviction 
under a manifestly overbroad Michigan 
statute that forbade the publication, sale or 
other distribution of any publication, writ- 
ing, picture: “ог other thing, including any 
recordings, containing obscene, immoral, 
lewd or lascivious prints, pictures, figures or 
descriptions, tending to incite minors to vio- 
lent or depraved or immoral acts, manifestly 
tending to the corruption of the morals of 
youth. . . ." Id., at 381. The Court correctly 
ruled that the law was overbroad and “not 
reasonably restricted to the evil with which 
it is said to deal.” Id., at 383. It is significant 
to note that Michigan had another statute 
specifically proscribing the distribution of 
erotic materials to minors, but that statute 
was not before the Court. Id. 

The more recent Pacifica Court limited 
the Butler case by distinguishing it. In a 
real sense, of course, Pacifica bans the 
broadcast of “indecent” material to adults 
as well as children. However, the Court 
ruled that unlike Butler, the F.C.C. order 
did not “reduce adults to hearing only what 
is fit for children” because adults “may pur- 
chase tapes and records or go to theatres 
and nightclubs to hear these words.” Paci- 
fica, supra, at 750 n. 28; and See, Powell, J. 
(concurring) at 760 (“the Commissions hold- 
ing does not prevent willing adults from 
purchasing Carlins І“іпдесепі”1 records, 
from attending his performances, or, indeed, 
from reading the transcript reprinted as an 
appendix to the Courts opinion”). Clearly, 
this analysis is squarely applicable to inde- 
cent” recordings heard over the telephone. 
They are easily available to adults from 
other sources and their removal from the 
telephone (where they are exposed to chil- 
dren) would not “reduce adults to hearing 
only what is fit for children.” Indeed, the 
Court itself analogized “indecent” broad- 
casting with “indecent” telephone language, 
stating that neither is given "constitutional 
immunity” to “avoid a harm that has... 
taken place.” Id., at 749. The Court cited as 
justification for its holding the need for 
newly enacted Congressional legislation 
against "obscene or profane" telephone lan- 
guage. Id., at n. 27. 

One must remember that the Butler stat- 
ute prohibited the distribution of all materi- 
al "unsuitable" for minors no matter what 
the source or media. It made it impossible 
for adults to obtain the material anywhere. 
As in Pacifica, the dial-a-porn prohibition 
would deal only with one medium which is 
uniquely hurtful to children. As Justice 
Powell stated in his Pacifica concurrence: 

"In most instances, the dissemination of 
this kind of degrading speech to children 
may be limited without also limiting willing 
adults access to it. Sellers of printed and re- 
corded matter and exhibitors of motion pic- 
tures and live performances may be re- 
quired to shut their doors to children, but 
such a requirement has no effect on adults 
access, ... The difficulty is that such a 
physical separation of the audience cannot 
be accomplished in the broadcast [or tele- 
phone] media. . . . [Bloth adults and unsu- 
pervised children are likely to be in the 
broadcast or (dial-a-porn] audience, and the 
broadcaster Гог provider] cannot reach will- 
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ing adults without also reaching children." 
Id., at 758-59 (Powell, J. concurring). Justice 
Powell went on to state that '"[t]his, as the 
Court emphasizes, is one of the distinctions 
between" such media and others "justifying 
a different treatment . . for First Amend- 
ment purposes." Id. 

As in Pacifica, the prohibition of “іпде- 
cent" dial-a-porn involves a limited form of 
regulation of a single medium whose adult 
and youth audiences cannot be physically 
separated. Butler, on the other hand, ap- 
plied to all media and embraced a wide- 
ranging (and vaguely defined) subject 
matter. Moreover in Butler, dissemination 
of the materials to children could generally 
be controlled at the point of distribution 
without denying access to willing adults. 
This is impossible with broadcast radio (as 
in Pacifica) and dial-a-porn. 

Indeed, the very facts present in Butler 
limit it to the situation wherein the distrib- 
utor of “indecent” material сап differenti- 
ate between adults and children. This obvi- 
ously cannot be done when the child tele- 
phones a tape-recorded message. Clearly, 
the ruling that better applies to dial-a-porn 
is Pacifica. Telephones are precisely like 
radio and television because of their easy ac- 
cessibility to children and the virtual impos- 
sibility for parents to monitor their use.“ 

The Court in Pacifica also reasoned that 
“broadcast media” has a pervasive presence 
in the lives of all Americans. “Patently of- 
fensive, indecent material presented over" 
such a pervasive media ‘confronts the 
citizens ...in the privacy of the home, 
where the individual right to be left alone 
plainly outweighs the First Amendment 
rights of an intruder.” Id., at 748 (citing 
Rowan v. Post Office Dept., supra, banning 
erotic material from the mails at recipients 
request). This analysis is squarely applicable 
to dial-a-porn. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance to be cognizant that dial-a-porn is 
presently in the home whether the home- 
owner wants it or not. Today one cannot 
have telephone service in the privacy of 
one’s family environment without being re- 
quired to have dial-a-porn with it. Families 
with children must give up telephone serv- 
ice to be “left alone" from exposure of their 
children to this “intruder.” Is there really a 
medium more “pervasive” than the tele- 
phone? We know that children (especially 
teens) spend countless hours on the tele- 
phone. At present, no family can be left 
alone in their own homes without the harm- 
ful nuisance of indecent or obscene dial-a- 
porn.* 


Also, one cannot discount the fact that Pacifica 
in 1978 is the most recent expression of the Su- 
preme Court's will. No member of the 1957 Butler 
Court remains on the Supreme Court bench. 
Indeed, Justice Stewart, who dissented in Pacifica, 
is no longer a member of the Court. 

* Recently the Supreme Court affirmed the case 
Jones v. Wilkinson, 800 F.2d 989 (10th Cir. 1986), 
aff'd. —— U.S. — (March 23, 1987). There the 
10th Circuit held that the Federal Cable Communi- 
cations Policy Act of 1984, 47 U.S.C. § 521-559, had 
preempted the states from regulating “indecent” 
cable programming. 800 F.2d at 990-91. Contrary to 
many published media accounts of this case, the 
issue here was “preemption” by the federal govern- 
ment, not the constitutionality of the “indecency” 
standard. Still, it is pertinent to point out that a 
family can have non-cable broadcast television in 
their home if they choose. They cannot have a tele- 
phone in their home without dial-a-porn. Unlike 
television, the telephone choice is either no tele- 
phone or dial-a-porn. Indeed, sínce deregulation of 
cable, many companies are competing for the same 
customers. The telephone subscriber has only one 
choice—a local telephone company which imposes 
dial-a-porn on its subscribers. 
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Further, an argument can be made that 
because the telephone system is a regulated 
and protected system serving such a vital 
public functíon, it should be held to a 
higher standard of conduct than, say, a 
newspaper. In essence, the telephone system 
carries out the governmental function of 
providing telephone communication to all 
citizens who choose to have it at a rate set 
by governmental regulatory bodies. They 
are given de facto monopoly protection by 
the government and often use publicly 
owned property to carry out their business. 
In return for such privileged status, the 
telephone system has a public trust. The 
trust is breached when the telephone 
system enters the pornography business by 
exposing “indecent” dial-a-porn to virtually 
every child in America. Cf., United Church 
of Christ v. F.C.C., 359 F.2d 994, 1003 (D.C. 
Cir. 1966) (opinion authored by Chief Jus- 
tice Burger, then a member of the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals). 


IV. UNDER 47 U.S.C. $223(bX5) THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL MAY LAWFULLY ENJOIN TRANSMIS- 
SION OF DIAL-A-PORN WHICH VIOLATES $ 223 
(b) (3KA) or (1X8) 


Without question, the government may 
lawfully restrain а party's violation of an 
obscenity statute through the use of a civil 
injunction proceeding, as permitted by 47 
U.S.C. $ 223 (bX5). Such a procedure, where- 
by the government files a civil action peti- 
tioning the court to issue an injunction 
against the future distribution of specifical- 
ly named or identified materials has been 
categorically approved by the Supreme 
Court. Paris Adult Theatre I у. Slaton, 413 
U.S. 49, 50-55 (1973); Kingsley Books v. 
Brown, 354 U.S. 436, 441 (1956). The hold- 
ings of “Paris Adult Theatre” and Kingsley 
Books" are clearly applicable to $ 223 (bX5) 
and permit the Attorney General to proceed 
against violations of this statute by injunc- 
tion. 

The Supreme Court has set forth the 
guidelines for such an injunction proceeding 
in several cases. Specifically, the Court has 
held such a proceeding is constitutionally 
permissible when, as here, the burden of 
proof and of inititiating the judicial review 
is the governments, and the dial-a-porn pro- 
vider is allowed to transmit pending a full 
adversary judicial proceeding, with a 
prompt final judicial review available. Parts 
Adult Theatre, 413 U.S. at 55; and see Blount 
v. Rizzi, 400 U.S. 410 (1971); Freedman v. 
Maryland, 380 U.S. 51 (1965). Subsection 223 
(bX5) is fully supported by authority of the 
Supreme Court. 


V. CONCLUSION 


It has been demonstrated that the open 
availability of dial-a-porn is a serious prob- 
lem for adults, as well as children. It has 
further been demonstrated that attempts to 
regulate dial-a-porn have been a complete 
failure since the start of this “industry” in 
1983. This present situation can only be cor- 
rected if the present legislation is enacted 
by Congress. The legislation will obviously 
receive vigorous oppostiion from the dial-a- 
porn businesses themselves—this is to be ex- 
pected since they stand to lose millions of 
dollars if an enforceable § 223 is enacted. 
However, this memorandum of law has 
clearly shown that § 223 as amended is 
firmly supported by legal precedent, and by 
a tradition for the protection of children 
from this type of harm. In conclusion, there 
is no legal obstacle to the passage of this 
legislation by Congress, and its enactment 
will finally allow for the regulation of this 
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dial-a-porn industry and its often “illegal” 


product. 
Respectfully submitted, 
BENJAMIN W. BULI, 
Legal Counsel. 
PAUL С. МсСоммон ПІ, 
Legal Counsel. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I hope 
Senators will think carefully about the 
judgment we are about to make. I 
insist that I have found no constitu- 
tional authority who believes there is 
one scintilla of a possibility that this is 
unconstitutional. It does not violate 
any provision of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

It is something that needs to be 
done, and something that needed to be 
done a long time ago. This is our 
chance to do it. 

Mr. President, I thank the Chair and 
I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further debate on the 
amendment? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. McCLUuRE] is 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DASCHLE). Are there any other Sena- 
tors in the Chamber who desire to 
vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 98, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[Rollcall Vote No. 389 Leg.] 


YEAS—98 
Adams Dodd Johnston 
Armstrong Dole Karnes 
Baucus Domenici Kassebaum 
Bentsen Durenberger Kasten 
Biden Evans Kennedy 
Bingaman Exon Kerry 
Bond Ford Lautenberg 
Boren Fowler Leahy 
Boschwitz Garn Levín 
Bradley Glenn Lugar 
Breaux Gore Matsunaga 
Burdick Graham M 
Byrd Gramm McConnell 
Chafee Grassley Melcher 
Chiles Harkin Metzenbaum 
Cochran Hatch Mikulski 
Cohen Hatfield Mitchell 
Conrad Hecht Moynihan 
Cranston Heflin Murkowski 
D'Amato Heinz Nickles 
Danforth Helms Nunn 
Daschle Hollings Packwood 
DeConcini Humphrey Pell 
Dixon Inouye Pressler 
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Proxmire Sarbanes Symms 
Pryor Sasser Thurmond 
Quayle Shelby Trible 
Reid Simon Wallop 
Riegle Simpson Warner 
Rockefeller Specter Weicker 
Roth Stafford Wilson 
Rudman Stennis Wirth 
Sanford Stevens 
NOT VOTING—2 

Bumpers McClure 

So the amendment (No. 1203) was 
agreed to. 


Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators will 
cease audible conversation. The 
Senate is not in order. 

Is there further debate on the 
Symms amendment? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 is obviously sev- 
erable from the other provisions of 
the Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act should 
court actions be brought concerning 
the amendment to the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. 

Furthermore, we have included lan- 
guage in the committee report that if 
any provisions of S. 373 or application 
thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the remainder of the 
legislation and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMMS. I ask the Senator: Did 
I correctly understand the Senator to 
say that the majority and minority 
managers of the bill have accepted the 
Symms amendment? 

Mr. PELL. We have not yet voted on 
the Symms amendment. 

Mr. SYMMS. But you are willing to 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. PELL. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, under 
those circumstances, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the yeas 
and nays on the Symms amendment 
be vitiated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there further debate? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. PELL. We have not voted on the 
Symms amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
has not been a vote on the Symms 
amendment. The order for the yeas 
and nays has been vitiated. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, unless there is further 
debate. 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 

Mr. SYMMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Chair 
cannot hear. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
majority leader. 

MIDDAY RECESS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess today from the hour of 
12:45 p.m. until the hour of 2 p.m., to 
accommodate the regular meetings of 
the two parties in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President 

AMENDMENT NO. 1204 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
what do you have to do to be recog- 
nized in the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 

The Chair informs the Senator that 
I thought he was seeking permission 
to debate the Symms amendment. 
When it was clear that he was not 
seeking recognition for that purpose, I 
recognized the majority leader for his 
unanimous-consent request. 

The clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. DECON- 
CINI], for himself and Mr. BINGAMAN, pro- 
poses an amendment numbered 1204. 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(The text of the amendment is print- 
ed later in today's RECORD under 
amendments submitted.) 

Mr. DECONCINI. Mr. President, I 
am pleased today to offer the Indian 
Education Amendments of 1987 as an 
amendment to S. 373. On August 7, 
198", I introduced S. 1645, a bill to re- 
authorize certain Indian education 
programs. I am pleased to report that 
all of the members of the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee are cosponsors of this 
measure, including the distinguished 
occupant of the chair. 
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The bill was introduced at the re- 
quest of Indian educators, administra- 
tors, parents, and school board mem- 
bers to address concerns in Indian 
country about the manner in which 
Federal programs for the education of 
Indian people are being managed. The 
bill was the culmination of months of 
work by Indian people at the local 
level and was further refined after the 
two committee hearings: One in Pine 
Ridge, SD, and one in Washington, 
DC. A substitute measure was favor- 
ably reported by a unanimous vote of 
the Indian Affairs Committee on Octo- 
ber 14. The committee report on the 
bill was filed yesterday. The amend- 
ment I am offering today is virtually 
identical to S. 1645 as adopted by the 
Select Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The Federal Government's trust re- 
sponsibility to provide educational 
services to federally recognized tribes 
is carried out largely through pro- 
grams operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The Bureau funds 
schools that educate over 40,000 
Indian students throughout the 
Nation. Over 150 schools and dormito- 
ries are funded by the BIA which di- 
rectly operates about 100 of the 
schools. Tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions operate the remainder under 
contract with the Bureau. 

Part A of the amendment I am offer- 
ing today makes needed changes to 
the 1978 statute that governs the oper- 
ation of these BIA funded schools. 
The amendment prohibits the Bureau 
from transferring operation of its 
schools to public schools or other enti- 
ties without the consent of the affect- 
ed tribes or the Congress. In addition, 
the amendment requires the BIA to 
establish area review panels of Indian 
leaders, educators, parents and school 
board members to develop and review 
all Bureau education regulations; it 
sets up an administrative cost formula 
for the calculation of indirect costs for 
contract schools to bring equity to the 
system of determining indirect costs; it 
establishes a new supplemental early 
childhood education program in the 
Bureau to be funded through formula 
grants to tribes of 500 or more mem- 
bers; it requires the Bureau to insti- 
tute a formal system of consultation 
with tribes on a regular basis; and it 
makes needed changes to the provi- 
sions governing personnel. 

Part B of the amendment estab- 
lishes a new optional grant program 
that can be used by tribes and tribal 
organizations in lieu of the self-deter- 
mination contracting mechanism. No 
new money is authorized by this pro- 
gram. It is simply an improved means 
of distributing existing funds to 
Indian schools. 

Part C of the measure reauthorizes 
the Indian education programs operat- 
ed by the Department of Education. 
Originally enacted in 1972, the Indian 
Education Act, known as title IV, is 
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found in four different statutes. The 
administration requested that the 
Committee on Indian Affairs reenact 
the statutory language into one meas- 
ure which we have done in part C. Ad- 
ditionally, the measure reauthorizes 
programs through 1993; maintains cur- 
rent eligibility requirements; requires 
Indian preference in employment in 
the title IV office; requires the direc- 
tor of that office to report directly to 
the Secretary of Education; estab- 
lishes new gifted and talented centers 
at a cost of $3 million; and includes 
Bureau operated school in the Formu- 
la Grant Program. 

Part D of the amendment I offer 
today makes needed changes in the 
statutes that govern the operation of 
tribal colleges. Part E authorizes new 
funding for a White House Conference 
on Indian Education to be held be- 
tween September 1989 and September 
1991. This conference will study the 
feasibility of a national board of 
Indian education and other recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
Indian education programs. CBO esti- 
mates the cost of this conference to be 
$4 million in fiscal year 1990. 

Mr. President, the members of the 
Indian Affairs Committee unanimous- 
ly recommend adoption of this meas- 
ure and ask that it be made part of S. 
373. The comparable House bill, H.R. 
5, contains provisions in title 8 of that 
measure that are similar, though not 
identical, to the provisions of the 
amendment I am offering now. In 
adopting S. 1645, which is the same as 
the amendment now before us, the 
committee responded to many of the 
administration’s concerns regarding 
provisions in H.R. 5. The only new 
program authorizations are: The new 
Supplemental Early Childhood Pro- 
gram in the Bureau at an authoriza- 
tion level of $15 million; the new 
gifted and talented centers in the De- 
partment of Education at a cost of $3 
million; and the White House confer- 
ence which could cost $4 million in 
fiscal year 1990. This is, I believe, a 
very conservative measure and will 
have little impact on the budget. I 
urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I know on 
this side of the aisle I am very happy 
to accept the amendment to S. 373 and 
support it. There is an Indian educa- 
tion title in the companion bill to S. 
373 on the House, H.R. 5. It is impor- 
tant that we add the Indian Education 
Act reported out of the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to S. 373 so 
that these provisions may be confer- 
enced with the provisions contained in 
the House bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, we 
are prepared, for the minority, to 
accept this amendment, as well. We 
understand that the authorization, 
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$149 million, is being considered by 
the Budget Committee separate from 
the authorizations for S. 373. So we 
have no problem there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If 
there is no further debate, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. DECONCINI). 

The amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DECONCINI. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, before I 
begin my remarks I would like to take 
a moment to pay tribute to BoB STAF- 
FORD, our distinguished colleague from 
Vermont. I have often said in our com- 
mittee that the firm of STAFFORD and 
PELL or PELL and 5тағғонр, has for 
two solid decades been the point team, 
the leaders in the entire Congress, on 
educational matters. Senator STAF- 
FoRD’s contribution, in particular, has 
been recognized and reflected in the 
comments and remarks of many of our 
distinguished colleagues on the floor 
here today. Senator STAFFORD'S leader- 
ship was also recognized in an amend- 
ment that I offered in the Senate 
Labor Committee with unanimous 
support which names this legislation 
after the Senator from Vermont. It is 
а very small token of recognition for 
his contribution to education in this 
country over the many years he has 
served in the U.S. Senate. Bos SrTAF- 
FORD will be dearly missed, not just by 
his colleagues but by students, faculty, 
and administrators throughout this 
land who recognize his invaluable con- 
tribution to the strength and well- 
being of this Nation. 

Of course, this recognition in no way 
diminishes the contribution of my col- 
league from Rhode Island. The dis- 
tinction is that CLAIBORNE PELL is 
going to be around here for a long 
time to carry on these battles, and I 
hope he gets as much support in the 
years ahead as he has received from 
Senator STAFFORD in dealing with edu- 
cational matters. 


Mr. President, this year's trade 
debate in Congress taught us much 
about what we can and must do to im- 
prove America's performance in the 
global marketplace. For many of us, 
one lesson is clear: while specific 
trade-related actions can be useful—es- 
pecially in the short term—only about 
15 percent of our trade deficit stems 
from the unfair trading practices of 
foreign countries. Eighty-five percent 
of our trade problems are caused by 
things that we either do to ourselves 
or fail to do. 

I believe the real key to America's 
economic future lies right here at our 
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own doorstep. We need to bolster our 
own foundations; to help instill in our 
citizens the basic skills necessary to 
make this Nation more productive and 
innovative as we move into the 21st 
century. We are talking about the very 
same thing here today. 

America today stands on the brink 
of a socioeconomic transformation un- 
paralleled since the Industrial] Revolu- 
tion. We are becoming a nation of 
words and information: a nation whose 
ability to develop and utilize new tech- 
nologies will determine our future eco- 
nomic growth, employment opportuni- 
ties, and our relative standing in а 
highly competitive world economy. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the technology-dependent 
service sector will provide 9 out of 10 
new jobs between now and the year 
2000. Three out of four jobs will re- 
quire knowledge of advanced technol- 
ogies as opposed to one in five today. 
And as advanced technology pervades 
every sector of our economy, there will 
be many more jobs in a wide variety of 
fields for which basic technological lit- 
eracy will be the bottom line. 

Unfortunately, just when our need 
for advanced skills is the greatest, we 
face alarming demographic trends be- 
tween now and the year 2000 which 
threaten America's future productivi- 
ty; trends which also threaten the lim- 
ited progress we've made in closing the 
gap between the “haves” and “have 
nots” in American society. 

Let’s take a snapshot of the graduat- 
ing class of the year 2000—the 3.6 mil- 
lion children who began their formal 
schooling in September 1987: 

One out of four of these children are 
from families who live in poverty. 

Fourteen percent are the children of 
teenage mothers and sixty percent will 
live in single parent households before 
they are 18 years old. 

Thirty-five percent will be on wel- 
fare before age 18. Fifteen percent are 
immigrants who speak little or no Eng- 
lish. 

Ten percent have illiterate parents 
and 1 out of 7 will be considered illiter- 
ate by his or her 18 birthday. 

Perhaps most disturbing, 30 percent 
will never finish high school. For 
those who live in inner cities, the 
dropout rate will be as high as 7 out of 
10 


At the same time—the overall pool 
of young Americans who enter the job 
market in the year 2000 will be much 
smaller than it is today. Already, the 
school-age population in America has 
declined—from 53 million in 1970 to 45 
million in 1985. And according to the 
Educational Research Service, the typ- 
ical American high school will gradu- 
ate 25 to 50 percent fewer children in 
the year 2020 than they did in 1980. 

The bottom line is this: just as our 
national pool of future workers is 
shrinking, that pool will be composed 
more and more of the very youth pop- 
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ulations least adaptable to the eco- 
nomic realities of the year 2000. Over 
the next 10 to 15 years, a much great- 
er percentage of our youth will come 
from groups that traditionally have 
the highest rates of unemployment 
and poverty, and the lowest levels of 
educational achievement апа job 
skills. 

Mr. President, let me put this as 
simply and succinctly as possible. The 
world is no longer our economic and 
political oyster. If America is to suc- 
ceed in the year 2000, we cannot 
afford to lose even one human mind to 
ignorance, poverty, or neglect. We 
can't afford to have large numbers of 
Americans who just get by working in 
menial jobs or languishing on the wel- 
fare rolls. The economic challenges of 
the future will demand an unprece- 
dented level of workplace skills and 
productivity from all Americans. 
Period. 

It is with this historic imperative in 
mind that the Education Subcommit- 
tee—under the distinguished leader- 
ship of Senators PELL and STAFFORD— 
has developed the bipartisan, consen- 
sus reauthorization package which we 
are considering here today. While the 
bill has a multitude of separate sec- 
tions and provisions, two overriding 
goals are clear. 

First, we have extended—with only 
minor modifications—the historic anti- 
poverty programs which have helped 
to promote educational equity and 
access for disadvantaged children for 
over 22 years. Second, we have estab- 
lished several new programs in high 
priority areas designed to help this 
nation cope with the demographic and 
technological changes we face over the 
next quarter century: early interven- 
tion, basic skills and literacy, dropout 
prevention, mathematics, science, and 
foreign language education. Without 
exception, these new programs are 
limited and well-targeted to those 
most in need. And wherever possible, 
we sought to assure the greatest bang 
for the Federal buck by using national 
dollars to leverage State, local, and 
private funds. 

Mr. President, this reauthorization 
comes at a critical juncture in our Na- 
tion's history. The challenge is clear: 
we simply must create a better match 
between the skills our youth possess 
and the skills our Nation will demand 
as we move into the 21st century. To 
ignore this imperative will not only 
ensure us a generation of impover- 
ished Americans but an impoverished 
nation as well—culturally, economical- 
ly, and politically. Put in this context, 
this legislation is one of the most im- 
portant investments we can make to 
ensure а prosperous and stable future 
for our children and our country. 

I yield the floor. 
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RECESS UNTIL 2 P.M. 


The PRESIDING OFFICE. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Senate stands in recess until 
the hour of 2 p.m. 

There being no objection, the 
Senate, at 12:49 p.m. recessed until 2 
p.m.; whereupon, the Senate reassem- 
bled when called to order by the Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Dopp). 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION IMPROVEMENT ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. REID. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend my colleagues on 
the Education Subcommittee for de- 
veloping a legislative package that re- 
affirms our commitment to deliver the 
programs necessary to meet the educa- 
tional needs of our Nation's youth. 
The Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act represents a tremendous 
amount of effort, deliberation, and ne- 
gotiation on the part of lawmakers 
cognizant of the fact that compensato- 
ry education programs and block grant 
funds are essential if we are to contin- 
ue to help school districts across the 
country provide our children with a 
quality education. 

While negotiation and compromise 
are necessary to craft any piece of leg- 
islation upon which all members of 
this body can agree, compromising the 
ability to smaller States to deliver the 
same caliber programs as their larger 
counterparts is unacceptable. We are 
all very well aware of the value of 
chapter 1 programs to our education- 
ally deprived children. Without the 
special assistance in the areas of read- 
ing and other basic skills that chapter 
1 enables our school districts to pro- 
vide, many more youth would gradu- 
ate from our public schools every year 
without even being able read or com- 
plete а job application—that is, if they 
did not drop out of school first. Chap- 
ter 1 provides us with a way to address 
this problem, and we can demonstrate 
its effectiveness in significant human 
terms. 

The absence of a small State mini- 
mum in the funding formula for chap- 
ter 1 basic grants, however, severely 
limits the ability of smaller States to 
continue serving children in need of 
special educational attention. Despite 
the tremendous success we have expe- 
rienced with chapter 1 in Nevada, we 
still serve less than half of the eligible 
students. Our rapidly growing popula- 
tion, coupled with restraints in this 
bill’s funding formula, will profoundly 
effect the future success of our pro- 
gram. I urge my colleagues to recog- 
nize that although the bill before us 
today lacks this important funding 
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factor, the House companion measure, 
H.R. 5, contains a small state mini- 
mum provision that deals fairly with 
the educational needs of both large 
and small States. I strongly encourage 
the conferees on this bill to give this 
provision the serious consideration it 
demands, and respectfully request 
that you recede to the House position 
on this section of the conference 
report when it does arrive at confer- 
ence. 

I should also like to express my in- 
terest in ensuring that the greatest 
amount of chapter 1 funds possible are 
spent on direct instruction. I realize 
that both S. 373 and H.R. 5 contain 
program improvement provisions that 
require local education agencies, 
LEA’s, and, eventually, State educa- 
tion agencies, or SEA's, to inject them- 
selves into individual chapter 1 pro- 
grams that have demonstrated a de- 
cline in achievement. Both bills call 
for the development of plans for im- 
provement and the provision of tech- 
nical assistance by the LEA's and 
SEA's as is necessary. However, S. 373 
requires the LEA's, instead of the 
schools housing the lackluster pro- 
grams, to develop the plans for im- 
provement. In addition to generating 
more time-consuming activities and 
paperwork for LEA officials who may 
be able to simply supervise the suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of a poor pro- 
gram, I am concerned that this re- 
quirement will only serve to divert 
funds from direct instruction where 
they are most needed. I firmly believe 
the program improvement language in 
H.R. 5 is sufficient to ensure the rapid 
identification and rehabilitation of in- 
effective chapter 1 programs. 

I am also concerned about the edu- 
cational improvement plan and activi- 
ties provision in S. 373 as it provides 
for the allocation of an additional 1 
percent of chapter 1 grants or $325,000 
for SEA's to develop a plan for the 
evaluation of all individual school pro- 
grams. Under H.R. 5, SEA's are given 
ample authority to contribute to the 
improvement of ailing programs, with- 
out having to duplicate the efforts of 
the LEA's that have already been 
made responsible and funded for the 
monitoring of all chapter 1 programs. 
I firmly believe that simply raising the 
floor on the funding of SEA's would 
result in а substantial increase in 
funding for affected SEA's, without 
tying future increases in chapter 1 
grants in administrative expenses. 

I again express my appreciation for 
the time and effort of legislators and 
staff members that produced the tre- 
mendous strides in education this bill 
represents. 

Mr. President, I support this legisla- 
tion. I again say that when this bill 
does go to conference, I ask the con- 
ferees to take the action I have sug- 
gested. 
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Mr. President, I have never been to 
the State of Vermont. I hope to go. I 
know Vermont is а beautiful State. 
But at such time as I go to Vermont, I 
will have firmly fixed in my mind the 
man with whom I have served on the 
Environment and Public Works Com- 
mittee. This bill, which has been given 
his name, is an important pronounce- 
ment of the great work he has done in 
this body. I have been in the Senate 
for less than 1 year, but during that 
period of time I have had the pleasure 
and honor to sit in conference and in 
committee with Senator STAFFORD. 

I believe in the clean air and green- 
ness that we in that committee are 
trying to allow to be part of this coun- 
try's future, but I am not able to ar- 
ticulate the things that Senator STAF- 
FORD has shown me by example, sitting 
in that committee. 

Here is a man who, when he looks at 
the environment of this country, looks 
at it not as a Democrat, not as a Re- 
publican, but as someone who is con- 
cerned about what has happened to 
this country and what could happen to 
it without the action of this Congress. 

So I join the praise of the other 
Members who have preceded me in 
saying this is only a small amount we 
can do to recognize the work of a truly 
great man. 

Ithank the Chair. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
express my gratitude for all the kind 
things the very able Senator just said. 
I have enjoyed working with him in 
committee. Because I admire him, I 
place double importance on the kind 
things he said this afternoon. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I see my good 
friend from Rhode Island on the floor. 
I have an amendment that I think will 
take а very few minutes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1206 
(Purpose: To provide financial assistance for 

а program of comprehensive chíld devel- 

opment centers, and for other purposes) 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Massachusetts (Мг. 
KENNEDY] proposes an amendment num- 
bered 1206. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
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ing of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 439 betweeen lines 17 and 18 
insert the following new title: 


TITLE XI—COMPREHENSIVE CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
SEC. 11001. SHORT TITLE. 

This Title may be cited as the Compre- 
hensive Child Development Centers Act of 
1987". 

SEC. 11002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Title to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to projects on a multi- 
year basis designed to encourage intensive, 
comprehensive, integrated, and continuous 
supportive services for infants and young 
children from low-income families which 
will enhance their physical, social, emotion- 
al, and intellectual development and provide 
supports to their parents and other family 
members. Services will be targeted on in- 
fants and young children from families who 
have incomes below the poverty line and be- 
cause of environmental, health, or other 
factors need intensive and comprehensive 
services to enhance their development. 

SEC. 11003. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 
The Head Start Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


"CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


“Sec, 658. (a1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to eligible entities in 
rural and urban areas to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of projects designed to en- 
courage intensive and comprehensive sup- 
portive services which will enhance the 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
development of low-income children from 
birth to compulsory school age, including 
providing necessary support to their parents 
and other family members. 

"(2) The Secretary shall enter into con- 
tracts, agreements, or other arrangements 
with at least 10 but not more than 25 eligi- 
ble agencies to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

(3) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary shall consider— 

(A) the capacity of the eligible agency to 
administer the comprehensive program for 
which assistance is sought; 

“(В) the proximity of the agencies and fa- 
cilities associated with the project to the in- 
fants, young children, parents, and other 
family members, to be served by the project, 
or the ability of the agency to provide off- 
site services; 

"(C) the ability of the eligible agency to 
coordinate its activities with State and local 
public agencies (such as agencies responsi- 
bie for education, health and mental health 
services, social services, child care, nutrition, 
income assistance, and other relevant serv- 
ices), with appropriate nonprofit private or- 
ganizations involved in the delivery of eligi- 
ble support services, and with the appropri- 
ate local educational agency; 

"(D) the management and accounting 
skills of the eligible agency; 

(E) the ability of the eligible agency to 
use the appropriate Federal, State, and local 
programs in carrying out the project; and 

"(F) the organization's involvement of 
project participants and community repre- 
sentatives in the planning and operation of 
the project. 

"(bX1XA) The Secretary may make plan- 
ning grants to eligible agencies to pay the 
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Federal share of the cost of planning for 
projects funded under this section. 

"(BXi) No planning grant may be for a 
period longer than 1 year. 

"(iD Not more than 30 planning grants 
may be made under this subsection. 

*(2) Each eligible agency desiring to re- 
ceive a planning grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall— 

"(A) describe the capacity of the eligible 
agency to provide or ensure the availability 
of the intensive and comprehensive support- 
ive services pursuant to the purposes of this 
subsection; 

"(B) describe the eligible infants, young 
children, parents, and other family mem- 
bers to be served by the project, including 
the number to be served and information on 
the population and geographic location to 
be served; 

"(C) describe how the needs of such chil- 
dren will be met by the program; 

"(D) describe the intensive and compre- 
hensive supportive services that program 
planners intend to address in the develop- 
ment of the plan; 

"(E) describe the manner in which the 
project will be operated together with the 
involvement of other community groups 
and public agencies; 

"(F) specify the agencies that the organi- 
zation intends to contact and coordinate ac- 
tivities with during the planning phase; 

"(G) identify а planning phase advisory 
board which includes prospective project 
participants, representatives of the commu- 
nity in which the project will be located, 
and individuals with expertise in the serv- 
ices to be offered; and 

„(E) describe the capacity of the eligible 
agency to raise the non-Federal share of the 
costs of the program and such other infor- 
mation as the Secretary may reasonable re- 
quire. 

"(CX1XA) The Secretary shall make 
grants to eligible agencies selected in ac- 
cordance with this section to pay the Feder- 
al share of the cost of carrying out projects 
for intensive and comprehensive supportive 
services for low-income infants, young chil- 
dren, parents, and other family members. 

"(B) The Secretary shall ensure that 
there will be projects receiving grants under 
this section in rural areas. 

“(2ХА) Each eligible agency desiring to re- 
ceive an operating grant under this section 


shall— 

“(і) have a planning grant application ap- 
proved under subsection (b) on file with the 
Secretary or have experience in conducting 
projects similar to the projects authorized 
by this section; and 

ii) submit an application at such time in 
such manner and containing or accompa- 


nied by such information as the Secretary - 


may reasonably require. 

“(B) Each such application shall— 

“(i) identify the population and geograph- 
ic location to be served by the project; 

(ii) provide assurances that services are 
closely related to the identifiable needs of 
the target population; 

"(iii provide assurances that each project 
will provide directly or arrange for— 

"(I) services for infants and young chil- 
dren designed to enhance the physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual develop- 
ment of such infants and children and 
which include, but are not limited to, infant 
and child health services, including screen- 
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ing and referral; child care; early childhood 
development programs, early intervention 
services for children with, or at-risk of de- 
velopmental delays, and nutritional services; 
and 

"(ID services for parents and other family 
members designed to better enable parents 
and other family members to contribute to 
their child's healthy development and that 
include, but are not limited to, prenatal 
care; education in infant and child develop- 
ment, health, nutrition, and parenting; and 
referral for education, employment counsel- 
ing and training; assistance in securing ade- 
quate income support, health care, nutri- 
tional assistance, and housing; 

(iv) identify the referral providers, agen- 
cies, and organizations that the program 
will use; 

“(v) provide assurances that the eligible 
intensive and comprehensive supportive 
services will be furnished to parents begin- 
ning with prenatal care and will be fur- 
nished on a continuous basis to the infants 
and young children so eligible, as well as to 
their parents and other family members; 

"(vi) describe how services will be fur- 
nished at offsite locations, if appropriate; 

(vii) describe the extent to which the eli- 
gible agency, through its project, will co- 
ordinate and expand existing services as 
well as provide services not available in the 
area to be served by the project; 

*(viii) describe how the project will relate 
to the local educational agency as well as 
State and local agencies providing health, 
nutritional, education, social, and income 
maintenance services; 

(ix) provide assurances that the eligible 
agency will pay the non-Federal share of 
the cost of the application for which assist- 
ance is sought from non-Federal sources; 

(x) collect and provide data on groups of 
individuals and geographic areas served, in- 
cluding types of services to be furnished, es- 
timated cost of providing comprehensive 
services on an average per user basis, types 
and nature of conditions and needs identi- 
fied and treated, and such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary requires; 

"(xD provide for an advisory committee 
consisting of— 

"(D participants in the program, 

"(ID individuals with expertise in furnish- 
ing services the program offers and in other 
aspects of child health and child develop- 
ment, and 

(III) representatives of the community in 
which the program will be located; 

"(xii) describe plans for evaluating the 
impact of the project; and 

"(xiii) include such additional assurances, 
including submitting necessary reports, as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(dX1XA) The Secretary shall pay to eligi- 
ble agencies having applications approved 
under subsections (b) and (c) the Federal 
share of the cost of the activities described 
in the application. 

„B) The Federal share shall be 80 percent 
for each fiscal year. 

"(C) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this section may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including equipment or 
services. 

"(D) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. 

“(2) No planning grant to a single eligible 
agency may exceed $35,000. 

"(eX1) The Secretary shall, based on the 
projects assisted under this section, conduct 
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or provide for, an evaluation of the success 
of projects authorized by this section. 

"(2) Each eligible agency receiving a grant 
under this section shall furnish information 
requested by evaluators in order to carry 
out this section. 

"(f) The Secretary may prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report on the eval- 
uation required by this subsection not later 
than October 1, 1992, together with such 
recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation, as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 

"(gX1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 and 
for each fiscal year ending prior to October 
1, 1993, to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(2) Funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure for one 
fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year for 
which the funds were appropriated. 

(h) As used in this section 

“(1) the term ‘early intervention services’ 
has the same meaning given that term by 
section 672(2) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act; 

“(2) the term ‘eligible agency’ means а 
Head Start agency, any community-based 
organization, and in addition includes an in- 
stitution of higher education, a public hos- 
pital, a community development corpora- 
tion, and any other public or private non- 
profit agency or organization specializing in 
delivering social services to young children; 

"(3) the term ‘intensive and comprehen- 
sive supportive services’ means— 

(A) in the case of infants and young chil- 
dren, services designed to enhance the phys- 
ical, social, emotional, and intellectual de- 
velopment of such infants and children and 
which includes, but is not limited to, infant 
and child health services, including screen- 
ing and referral; child care; early childhood 
development programs; early. intervention 
services for children with, or at-risk of de- 
velopmental delays, and nutritional services; 
and 

"(B) in the case of parents and other 
family members, services designed to better 
enable parents and other family members to 
contribute to their child’s healthy develop- 
ment and which includes, but is not limited 
to, prenatal care; education in infant and 
child development, health, nutrition, and 
parenting; referral to education, employ- 
ment counseling and training as appropri- 
ate; and assistance in securing adequate 
income support, health care, nutritional as- 
sistance, and housing; 

“(4) the term ‘low income’ means persons 
who are from families having incomes below 
the poverty line as determined in accord- 
ance with section 673(2) of the Community 
Services Block Grant Act; 

“(5) the term ‘local educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term by 
section 198(a)(7) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

“(6) the term ‘institution of higher educa- 
tion' has the same meaning given that term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965.“ 

Redesignate title XI and sections 11001 
through 11003 accordingly. 

On page 301, line 5 strike ''$330,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof 305,000,000“ on 
page 301, line 5, strike “345,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof '$320,000,000'"; on 
page 301, line 6 strike “$365,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$340,000,000"; on 
page 301, line 7 strike ‘$385,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘$360,000,000"; on 
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page 301, line 7, strike “$405,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$380,000,000." 

Amend the table of contents accordingly. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, my 
amendment would add, S. 1542, the 
Comprehensive Child Development 
Centers Act of 1987 to the Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act. 

I have discussed this with the distin- 
guished Senators from Rhode Island 
and Vermont and I am very grateful 
that they have agreed to support this 
amendment. Both were original co- 
sponsors of this bill and I appreciate 
their continued interest. 

This bill has been reported out of 
the Labor Committee unanimously 
and is based on several successful early 
intervention projects designed to im- 
prove the well-being of disadvantaged 
children. 

We all know that the number of se- 
verely disadvantaged children їп 
American society is increasing rapidly. 
According to some recent evidence: 

Forty percent of the poor in America 
are children. 

Twenty-four percent of all children 
live below the poverty line. 

Nearly 60 percent of children born 
in 1984 will live with only one parent 
before age 18. 

In some cities, half of the children 
born in 1984 will live in poverty before 
reaching the age of 18. 

Children who grow up in poverty 
often spend their adult lives in poverty 
as well. For policymakers the choice is 
clear—either ameliorate the effects of 
poverty for those who are born into it, 
or deal with the consequences when 
they are adult. 

There is growing evidence that 
money invested in prevention pro- 
grams pays an excellent dividend. 

A study of the landmark Perry pre- 
school project conducted by the High/ 
Scope Education Foundation conclud- 
ed that the economic returns of such 
programs outweighed costs by a 6 to 1 
ratio. Other studies done by the Yale 
Child Welfare Research Program, the 
Clinical Infant Development Program, 
the Brookline early education project 
and the Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center at the University 
of North Carolina carry the same mes- 
sage: money spent on high quality pro- 
grams for at-risk children is a smart 
cost-effective investment. 

This bill will launch a multiyear 
project to encourage intensive and 
comprehensive support services for 
these children. The goal is to prevent 
educational failure by addressing the 
medical, psychological, institutional, 
and social needs of infants and young 
children. 

Early intervention projects for poor 
children are not new. For several years 
the Department of Health and Human 
Services operated family resource cen- 
ters and parent child centers as part of 
the Head Start Program that em- 
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bodied some of the elements of this 
project. A large number of private 
sector ventures supporting early inter- 
vention programs have also been un- 
dertaken. 

Моге recently, the Beethoven 
project in the Robert Taylor homes in 
Chicago also provides early interven- 
tion services to disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Like the Beethoven initiative, 
the projects funded through this pro- 
gram will emphasize projects that 
begin early—with prenatal care—are 
continuous—until children enter kin- 
dergarten—and offer a comprehensive 
array of services. Those are the key 
words: early, continuous, and compre- 
hensive. 

The child development centers will 
provide a wide range of social services 
to very poor children. The type of 
services to be offered will be defined 
by local needs, but will include: prena- 
tal care, health services, infant screen- 
ing, community information sharing, 
home visitors, health referrals, pover- 
ty education, day care, family support 
services, and preschool programs. 

The projects will provide some new 
services not currently available to the 
target population but they will also co- 
ordinate and expand existing health, 
nutrition, education and child care 
services. 

Proposed projects must give evi- 
dence that they have clear and strong 
connections in the local community. 
The projects must also raise matching 
funds—20 percent of their budget 
must come from non-Federal sources. 

To help local organizations prepare 
proposals, eligible agencies may re- 
quest a planning grant. 

Mr. President, as I noted earlier, this 
bill has been carefully reviewed by the 
Labor Committee and was reported 
unanimously. I believe it is a very de- 
sirable addition to the Robert T. Staf- 
ford Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Improvement Act because it 
will concentrate resources on children 
at а very early age and thus help them 
enter the educational system at the 
same academic level as their more ad- 
vantaged peers. This will help pave 
the way for their educational growth 
and success. I feel very strongly about 
the merits of this proposal and I urge 
my colleagues to support it as well. 

As I have indicated, this proposal 
has broad support. It is consistent 
with both the letter and the spirit of 
the legislation. The Labor Committee 
has given it thorough consideration. 
And I would hope that the amend- 
ment would be accepted. 

I wish to again thank the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee for their willingness to 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator KENNEDY 
in support of his amendment adding 
the Comprehensive Child Develop- 
ment Center Act. The goal of the 
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amendment is the prevention of edu- 
cational failure by infants and chil- 
dren born into poverty by addressing 
as early in their lives as possible their 
developmental, as well as their health, 
emotional, nutritional, and social 
needs through intensive, comprehen- 
sive, integrated, and continuous sup- 
portive services. 

Projects funded under the amend- 
ment must ensure that intervention 
begins as early as possible in the in- 
fants life; involves the whole family; 
provides comprehensive services to ad- 
dress а wide range of needs; and pro- 
vides continuous services from birth to 
the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance. 

The amendment is modeled in good 
part after a private sector program in 
Chicago, the Beethoven project. 
There, children living in the Robert 
Taylor Homes which comprise the 
catchment area for the Beethoven Ele- 
mentary School, will receive the sort 
of comprehensive services we hope will 
preclude the occurrence later in life of 
more intractable problems. 

Services provided will include pre 
and postnatal care, general health 
care, infant screening, a family drop-in 
center, community information shar- 
ing and public education, home visi- 
tors, referrals, home day care, Head 
Start, and a program of collaboration 
among existing State and local social 
service efforts. The Beethoven project 
is really one of a kind. It is the only 
effort I know of to ensure that every 
child entering kindergarten at a spe- 
cific school will be fully prepared to 
take full advantage of their education. 

Children of the Beethoven Elemen- 
tary School neighborhood have been 
lucky in one respect—they have found 
benefactors. Irving Harris, a Chicago 
businessman, and his son, Bill Harris, 
founder of Kids Project and a friend 
of mine, have devoted their time and 
the necessary resources to that project 
to make it really work. Their efforts 
on behalf of the Beethoven kids are 
meritorious. 

But too many such children in this 
country grow up in truly crushing cir- 
cumstances with no Irving or Bill 
Harris around to offer them a chance 
out. This bill extends what Irvin and 
Bill Harris have started and will offer 
youngsters across the country the op- 
portunity to develop to their full po- 
tential. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
amendment includes several of my 
suggestions, particularly my sugges- 
tion that the bill be targeted on rural 
as well as urban areas. It is congres- 
sional intent that a reasonable number 
of centers funded under this amend- 
ment will be located in rural communi- 
ties. 

Last year Congress took a significant 
step forward toward enhancing the de- 
velopment of handicapped infants and 
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toddlers when it passed Public Law 99- 
457 under which the Secretary of Edu- 
cation provides financial assistance to 
States to develop and implement a 
statewide, comprehensive, coordinat- 
ed, multidisciplinary, interagency pro- 
gram of early intervention services for 
handicapped infants and toddlers and 
their families. 

It is my hope that Congress will now 
accept the amendment adding the 
Comprehensive Child Development 
Centers as an expression of Congress’ 
recognition of the importance of devel- 
oping comprehensive approaches to 
meeting the needs of infants and 
young children born into poverty. I be- 
lieve that these projects will demon- 
strate that the earlier intervention is 
started, the higher the rate of educa- 
tional attainment of these children 
and the greater the ultimate dollar 
savings to our society in the form of 
reduced dependency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. There has been consider- 
able discussion of this amendment be- 
tween the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the Senator from Vermont, and 
myself. And in view of the fact it is 
budget neutral in its effect on the 
total cost of the bill, I believe we 
should accept it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
have listened to the able Senator from 
Massachusetts with respect to this 
amendment, and the changes from the 
original amendment which have made 
it budget neutral. On that basis, be- 
cause it is commendable legislation, I 
am prepared to accept it for the mi- 
nority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts ГМг. KENNEDY]. 

The amendment (No. 1206) was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member. They have been enormously 
responsive, and I appreciate their con- 
sideration on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. CHAFEE. Mr. President, first of 
all, I want to say how delighted I am 
that the name of this bill is the 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education Improvement 
Act. No piece of legislation could be 
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more fittingly named than to bear the 
name of the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont, who has worked so 
long in connection not only with edu- 
cational matters, but also in connec- 
tion with aid to the handicapped, and, 
of course, he is particularly on the 
committee on which we both serve, 
the Environment and Public Works 
Committee, where he has been a lead- 
ing environmentalist for so many 
years. He was the distinguished chair- 
man of that committee for 6 years, 
and the ranking member for many 
years in addition to that. 

So I think it is so fitting that the 
committee has chosen to name this 
piece of legislation after my good 
friend, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend 
Senators PELL and STAFFORD for their 
excellent work on the bill before us 
today. Faced with the challenge of re- 
authorizing our major problems in 
education, those that involve Federal 
aid, they and their fellow members of 
the committee have responded swiftly 
and with their customary commitment 
to excellence in education. 

This bill renews and updates our 
major education programs including 
chapters 1 and 2 which are corner- 
stones of Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary schools—and also the 
Bilingual Education Program, magnet 
schools, and the math and science pro- 
grams. 

Upon this solid frame rest a number 
of exciting and innovative features 
which hold real promise—in other 
words, they have reached out and 
sought some new ideas on this legisla- 
tion—such as new pilot programs in 
dropout prevention, gifted and talent- 
ed education, and  school-to-home 
learning. 

I am particularly pleased that this 
latter category includes the provisions 
of legislation I sponsored here in the 
Senate, the Even Start Act, S. 1585. 
The purpose of the Even Start Act is 
to break the all-too-common pattern 
in which illiteracy is handed from one 
generation to the next. It would do 
this by providing funds for literacy 
projects specifically targeted at non- 
reading parents and their preschool- 
aged children. 

The bill before us today authorizes 
$25 million for even start programs in 
the first year, gradually increasing 
that authorization to $30.5 million in 
the fifth year. 

We all recognize that that is a very 
modest sum of money. Even Start pro- 
visions, sponsored by Representative 
GOODLING of Pennsylvania, are also 
part of the House companion measure. 

The Even Start Program is premised 
upon the sad but unavoidable fact 
that the children of nonreaders tend 
to grow up to be nonreaders as well. A 
youngster who reads well usually 
comes from a home where there are 
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readers, where reading is encouraged, 
where the parents believe in it. On the 
other hand, when a youngster comes 
from а family where there is no read- 
ing, where the TV is on constantly, 
where there are no books, and the par- 
ents do not know how to read, that 
child is going to grow up to be a non- 
reader. These youngsters enter school 
at a distinct disadvantage in compari- 
son to children from reading house- 
holds, and fall still further behind as 
their school years progress. Their par- 
ents are at a loss to offer even the 
most basic help—much less to get ac- 
tively involved in their child's school- 
ing. There is nothing more tragic than 
to see a child's mother come to school, 
unable to help her child in any way. 

The projects authorized in this bill 
will give these parents help, and give 
their children an even start at school— 
an even start on literacy. I am grateful 
to Senators PELL and STAFFORD for 
their receptiveness to their even start 
concept, and their help in bringing it 
to Senate passage. 

Mr. President, there is little dis- 
agreement in this body that high-qual- 
ity education is critical to our future 
prosperity as a nation. 

Just recently, Work Force 2000, a 
report commissioned by the Depart- 
ment of Education, came out. What 
did that report say? It said that the 
future of our Nation—our prosperity, 
our competitiveness, our ability to 
produce and maintain our standard of 
living—is absolutely dependent upon 
the education of our citizens. As we go 
into the latter part of this century and 
the first years of the next century, the 
average worker is going to change jobs 
three times in his career. In order to 
do this, he must be adaptable. He 
must know how to read. He must have 
concepts to be able to figure and calcu- 
late. All of this is education. Absent 
that, that individual is not going to be 
able to earn his or her living. 

We all know that there must be 
better education, but the specifics are 
where we get tangled up and the dis- 
agreements arise. 

I Should like to recognize the manag- 
ers of this legislation for their skill 
and vision in bringing about this very 
healthy debate and in steering this bill 
to Senate passage. I am confident that 
it will receive, and certainly it deserves 
to receive, the resounding support of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I encourage my col- 
leagues to support this legislation. I do 
not know what the House is doing, but 
I hope that the bill that emerges from 
the conference will be basically similar 
to that which has been produced on 
the Senate floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, 
first, I want to thank the very able 
Senator from Rhode Island for his 
very kind words. It has been a great 
pleasure over the years to work with 
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him on environmental matters. He has 
been one of the key players in all the 
environmental legislation that the 
Senate has produced over at least the 
last 8 years. Because I value his friend- 
ship highly, I appreciate what he has 
said this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of Senator 
СНАРЕЕ, Senator HATFIELD, and Sena- 
tor HEINZ be added as cosponsors of 
the original legislation, S. 373. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of à quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescind- 


ed. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 1207 
(Purpose: To provide for fairness in the Na- 
tional Vocational Education Center pro- 
curement) 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I send an amendment to the desk and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Мет?- 
ENBAUM] proposes an amendment numbered 
1207. 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

“Procurement Process Requirement. 

(a) GENERAL AuTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
directed to cease in further action regarding 
the grant procurement process for a Nation- 
al Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion as established pursuant to Section 404 
of Public Law 98-524, until such time as the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
has completed a review of the procurement 
process. Further, the Secretary is directed 
to ensure that the status quo of the current 
National Center is maintained until such 
time that the Comptroller General's review 
is completed and reviewed by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
and the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The requirements 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
take effect November 30, 1987.” 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
the Department of Education is in the 
process of selecting a winner in the 
recent competition to name a national 
center for research in vocational edu- 
cation as established by section 404 of 
Public Law 98-524. Representatives 
HAWKINS and GoonpLiNc, Chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
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House Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secordary and Vocational Education, 
recently asked the Secretary of Educa- 
tion to provide their subcommittee 
with information and documentation 
on the procedures utilized in the pend- 
ing grant award decision process. 

A review of the documentation pro- 
vided by the Department indicates 
grounds for concern about the Depart- 
ment's decision-making process. Be- 
cause of the size of this grant, and its 
importance to the field of vocational 
education, it is important that the 
award be perceived as a fair and objec- 
tive process. 

My amendment would ensure this by 
requiring the Secertary to cease fur- 
ther action on the grant procurement 
process for a national center until 
such time as GAO has completed а 
review of the procurement process and 
the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees have reviewed the GAO report. 

It is my understanding that this 
amendment is acceptable to the man- 
agers of the bill. At least I hope that it 


is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? The Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the arguments of the Senator 
from Ohio. I think he has a point 
here. My concern is that this would be 
a bit of micromanagement, but I think 
on balance it is a good amendment and 
I would recommend it be accepted on 
our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. My sentiments are 
precisely those of the manager for the 
majority, Senator PELL. I am taken а 
little bit by surprise by this amend- 
ment, but I have had a chance to 
review it and I am agreeable to its 
going to conference. I accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? The Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Just to say I 
appreciate the cooperation of the 
managers of the bill. I also want to 
commend the managers of the bill on 
the excellent piece of legislation that 
they are handling on the floor. I con- 
sider it a major step forward in this 
entire area. I am very pleased that this 
amendment is acceptable to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Ohio for his kind words and am 
pleased to say we approve the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendment (No. 
agreed to. 
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Mr. METZENBAUM. I move to re- 
consider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ROCKEFELLER. I rise in sup- 
port of this legislation, so aptly named 
after one of our Nation's true leaders 
in education. Generations to come will 
benefit from the tremendous work 
that Senator STAFFORD and the distin- 
guished chairman of the education 
subcommittee, Senator PELL, put into 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Improvement Act. 

The recent wrenches in our economy 
have sobered us about America's place 
in.the world and its future. On many 
fronts, we have got to take tough 
action. 

One of the keys to ensuring our 
country's future is education. As this 
legislation recognizes, the United 
States has not invested enough in its 
children and has not kept up with the 
demands of today's technological and 
complex world. Meanwhile, Japan, 
Korea, and many of our other com- 
petitors have devoted more resources 
and more commitment to their educa- 
tion systems—outdoing us in literacy 
rates, math and science skills, high 
school graduates, engineering degrees, 
foreign languages, and computer skills. 
Are these not obvious reasons for their 
economic success? 

This legislation recognizes the stakes 
involved. We have to start earlier, 
make sure all children acquire critical 
basic skills, and respond with new ini- 
tiatives and imagination to prepare 
our younger generation for the future. 
As а recent study released by the De- 
partment of Labor warns, “the jobs of 
tomorrow demand much higher skill 
levels than the jobs of today. Very few 
new jobs will be created for those who 
cannot read, follow directions, and use 
mathematics." 

I commend everyone involved in pre- 
paring the Education Improvement 
Act. "Throughout the legislation, 
changes are proposed to respond di- 
rectly to flaws in our current educa- 
tion programs and to target the needs 
of children and adults, who because of 
reasons such as income or language, 
are at risk of being poorly educated 
and unable to contribute as productive 
members and workers of society. 

When I travel to schools in my 
State, and visit with teachers, parents, 
and community leaders throughout 
West Virginia, I hear about and see 
the same needs that were brought to 
Congress' attention in considering this 
legislation. Parents must become more 
involved—in reading, in homework, in 
motivating their kids to do their best. 
More resources have to be targeted to 
at-risk students, to rural communities, 
and to areas with large concentrations 
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of poverty. Programs have to be ex- 
panded to assist adults who desperate- 
ly need education and training to 
become productively employed. 

I am especially pleased that this leg- 
islation contains a section to provide 
“workplace literacy grants,” based оп 
a bill I introduced earlier in the year 
with Senator CHILES. This will expand 
the Adult Education Act so that liter- 
acy programs can serve more of our 
workers who are unable to read, com- 
municate effectively, or perform even 
the most basic arithmetic. 

I represent a State where these 
problems are especially severe. Over 
600,000 adult West Virginians don’t 
have a high school diploma. Study 
after study shows that these are the 
men and women who make lower 
wages and are in danger of losing their 
jobs as employers adapt to a changing 
marketplace and require higher skills 
from their labor force. 

The “workplace literacy” grants au- 
thorized in S. 373 will distribute funds 
to support partnerships between busi- 
nesses, labor unions, volunteer literacy 
groups, and schools. The objective is 
to target workers who needs to catch 
up in reading and other skills and who 
want to be part of, and not left out of, 
a work force that is diversifying and 
involving more and more technology. 

This legislation reauthorizes many 
important programs and renews our 
own commitment to the Federal role 
in education. It is time to invest more 
and invest more wisely in education. 
In order to sustain a healthy economy 
and a strong nation, we must achieve 
excellence in our schools and train our 
future work force. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, we 
would like the Recorp to show that 
Senator HELMs had intended to offer a 
second amendment to the bill this 
afternoon, but that he is fully tied up 
in a meeting of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and unable to leave 
that meeting. As a consequence, he 
will not offer the amendment to this 
bill, but he does plan to offer it on an- 
other piece of legislation at some early 
future time. 

Mr. HATCH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

AMENDMENT NO. 1208 
(Purpose: To increase the authorization for 
Impact Aid) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1209 
(Purpose: To provide $4,000,000 in educa- 
tional and training assistance for persons 
with disabilities) 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I send 
two amendments to the desk and ask 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. The clerk will 
report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 
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The Senator from Utah [Mr. HATCH] pro- 
poses amendments numbered 1208 and 1209. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further read- 
ing of the amendments be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments are as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 1208 


On page 262, line 7, strike out 
“%800,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“%821,000,000”. 

On page 262, line 8, strike ош 
"$840,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“3865,000,000”, 

Оп page 262, line 8, strike ош 
“%880,000,000” and insert іп lieu thereof 
“%905,000,000”. 

On page 262, line 9, strike ош 
“$925,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“%950,000,000”, 

On page 262, line 10, strike ош 


“$970,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“%995,000,000”. 

Апа, at the appropriate place іп Sec. 203; 
reduce the authorizations for math-science: 
in fiscal 1989 to $280 million; in fiscal 1990 
to $295 million; in fiscal 1991 to $315 mil- 
lion; in fiscal 1992 to $335 million; in fiscal 
1993 to $355 million. 


AMENDMENT No. 1209 


On page 439, between lines 17 and 18, 
insert the following new title: 

TITLE XI—SPECIAL GRANT FOR EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING FOR INDI- 
VIDUALS WITH DISABILITIES 

SEC. 11001. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Secre- 
tary is authorized to make a grant to the 
State of Utah to carry out educational and 
training programs and activities for individ- 
uals with disabilities. 

(2) No grant may be made under this title 
unless an application is submitted to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988 to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

On page 439, line 18, strike out “TITLE 
XI" and insert іп lieu thereof TITLE XII". 

On page 439, line 19, strike out “SEC. 
11001.” and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 
12001.”. 

On page 439, line 23, strike out “SEC. 


11002.” and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 
12002.”. 

On page 440, line 4, strike out “SEC. 
11003.” and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 


12003.”. 

Мг. HATCH. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the managers of 
the bill will accept this amendment. 
Therefore, I urge its adoption. 

Mr. PELL. Mr, President, this is a 
good amendment and I recommend its 
adoption. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, 
there has been widespread discussion 
concerning this amendment. We have 
saved the Senate a lot of time by get- 
ting it done off the floor. It is now in 
acceptable form. The minority is ready 
to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate on the amend- 
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ment? If not, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

The amendments (No. 1208 and No. 
1209) were agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment both of my colleagues, 
Senators PELL and STAFFORD, for the 
excellent leadership they have provid- 
ed through all the years they have 
worked together on educational legis- 
lation for this country. I do not know 
of any issue in the Labor and Human 
Resources Committee which through 
the years, has had more bipartisan 
effort than the work on the Education 
Subcommittee which has been headed 
at one time or another by either of 
these two wonderful Senators. 

In particular, I want again to men- 
tion, as I did earlier in the debate in 
my opening statement, that I think 
this particular bill is very appropriate- 
ly named the Robert T. Stafford Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Im- 
provement Act of 1987. I think Sena- 
tor STAFFORD, who will retire at the 
end of next year, deserves the adula- 
tion and good feelings of everybody in 
America for the bipartisan and effec- 
tive way that he, along with the equal- 
ly distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, Senator PELL, has worked on 
these issues, in particular elementary 
and secondary education issues. 

I cannot imagine a more appropriate 
title for this bill, S. 373, than to name 
it after our distinguished colleague 
from Vermont. He deserves this recog- 
nition. This important bill memorial- 
izes his efforts. I am proud that this 
appellation was unanimously agreed to 
by everybody on our committee, 
Democrats and Republicans, as a rec- 
ognition for his very extensive services 
to our country and in particular to the 
committee through these many years. 

I want to add my note of fond affec- 
tion for him and what he has done, 
and any equally fond affection for the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island. With that I will yield the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
just want to tell the very able Senator 
who has just spoken how much I ap- 
preciate his words. It has been a pleas- 
ure over at least 12 years to have 
worked with him on the Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources. I have 
served with him when he was both 
chairman and ranking member. Be- 
cause I value his friendship so much 
and admire his record so greatly, I am 
doubly appreciative of what he has 
said. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements 
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regarding this legislation by Senators 
may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I know of 
no other amendments to the bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of а quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that 
action on amendment No. 1208 be in 
order notwithstanding the fact that it 
amends language previously amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. President, I rise 
today to express my support for S. 
373, the Robert T. Stafford Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987. It consolidates ele- 
mentary and secondary education pro- 
grams and the adult education pro- 
gram. It also provides reauthorization 
for these programs through fiscal year 
1993. 

I am pleased that S. 373 reauthorizes 
the chapter 2 block grant, math and 
Science, magnet schools, bilingual edu- 
cation, adult education, and impact aid 
programs. 

I am especially pleased that S. 373 
reauthorizes the chapter 1 program 
which has proven to be one of our 
most successful Federal education pro- 
grams. It provides financial assistance 
to local educational agencies to meet 
special educational needs for disadvan- 
taged children. Overall, disadvantaged 
students who have participated in the 
chapter 1 program have become more 
self-sufficient and, therefore, better 
taxpayers. 

Although results from studies have 
shown the importance and success of 
the chapter 1 program, it is unfortu- 
nate that for the past 10 years, from 
35 to 41 percent of those students who 
are educationally disadvantaged and 
living in an eligible attendance area 
did not receive chapter 1 services be- 
cause of insufficient Federal funds and 
the policy that the most needy be 
served in a meaningful fashion. 


as 
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In my own State of Illinois, there 
are 342,000 chapter 1 participating stu- 
dents. However, we still have far too 
many students who are not being 
served due to the lack of funds. 

I complement the committee for pro- 
viding а check-and-balance policy for 
recipients of the chapter 1 program. 
After receiving funds for 1 year, local 
educational agencies must now show 
student achievement gains or develop 
an improvement plan. 

I believe that the committee showed 
wisdom in not changing the chapter 1 
formula in such a way that some 14 
small States would have greatly bene- 
fited at the expense of my own State 
of Illinois and the remaining 35 larger 
States. We must continue to send 
chapter 1 funds where the greatest 
concentration of needy students exist. 

S. 373 creates some new innovative 
education programs, including: First, а 
program for the instruction and iden- 
tification of gifted and talented stu- 
dents; and second, a 3-year demonstra- 
tion grant program to find ways to 
prevent students from dropping out of 
school, and to encourage students who 
have dropped out to return and finish 
school. 

Mr. President, I'd also like to com- 
mend the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee for having named 
this act, the ROBERT T. STAFFORD Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Im- 
provement Act of 1987, after our dear 
friend and colleague, Senator STAF- 
FORD. Аз ranking member and former 
chairman of the committee, Mr. STAF- 
FORD has spent much of his time and 
energy in this body working to im- 
prove our Federal education programs. 
I think that this is а wise tribute to 
our respected colleague who will retire 
from this body next year. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues 
to approve S. 373. 

Mr. SHELBY. Mr. President, I would 
like to speak briefly about the need 
for the legislation before us today, S. 
373, which would reauthorize elemen- 
{агу and secondary education pro- 
grams through 1993. This legislation 
would provide Federal assistance pro- 
grams to school systems attempting to 
meet the educational needs of disad- 
vantaged children wherever they are— 
in poor rural communities, or large 
urban centers with high concentra- 
tions of unemployed and unskilled 
workers, or in communities with large 
concentrations of migrant workers and 
their families living below the poverty 
level. 

In 1986, the United States experi- 
enced the largest trade imbalance ever 
with its trading partners—$156 billion. 
This is frightening because in 1985, 
only 70 out of every 100 American stu- 
dents in public schools graduated from 
high school. This graduation rate is 
about the same rate that the country 
experienced in 1982—3 years earlier. 
In 1985, at least 15 States, including 
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Alabama, had graduation rates below 
the national average. In the same year 
in Alabama, only 63 percent of the 
ninth grade students enrolled in public 
schools later graduated from high 
school. 

When we look at graduation rates 
for large cities, the picture is even 
more bleak. For example, in Washing- 
ton, DC, in 1985, almost half of the 
students in the public school system 
failed to graduate from high school, In 
Chicago in 1984, a majority of the stu- 
dents enrolled in public schools failed 
to graduate from high school. Of 
those who graduated, only 1 in 3 could 
read at the 12th grade level. 

I share this data to emphasize three 
obvious points. First, our economy is 
not very healthy at the present time. 
Second, while the number of Ameri- 
cans without a basic education is in- 
creasing in some communities, the 
jobs generally available to these Amer- 
ісапв are decreasing because of cheap- 
er imports. Third, the future competi- 
tive position of the United States is de- 
pendent to a large extent on the qual- 
ity of our educational system. A better 
educated work force is likely to result 
in the development of more advanced 
technologies, smarter managers who 
can manage people more effectively, 
and skilled workers who can produce 
goods and services more efficiently. 

I believe that if the United States is 
to regain its competitive position in 
the world economy, we must raise by 
quantum leaps the quality of our ele- 
mentary and secondary educational 
systems. We simply can not expect in- 
dustry productivity to increase if 
Johnny can’t read. Moreover, we 
cannot take comfort in the fact that 
Johnny does not live in our communi- 
ty and does not attend the same 
school that our children attend. 
Whether Johnny lives in Newark, NJ, 
the South Bronx in New York City, or 
Birmingham, AL, his inability to read 
affects us all. If there are no unskilled 
jobs available for Johnny, he and per- 
haps his family must be supported 
through public assistance provided by 
our tax dollars. At the same time, our 
trading partners continue to sell to us 
more goods and services than we sell 
to them. 

This country can no longer tolerate 
educational systems which fail to meet 
the basic needs of so many Americans. 
The bill before us today, represents a 
modest but important investment in 
our greatest asset—the children of 
America. Because the needs which this 
bill addresses are so great, I wanted to 
take this opportunity to express my 
support for this legislation and to urge 
strongly that my distinguished col- 
leagues also vote for the bill. 

Mr. SASSER. Mr. President, I rise 
today in support of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987. As has been noted, 
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this bill is truly comprehensive in 
scope, 

This legislation addresses a wide 
array of educational programs. While 
S. 373 initially began as simply a reau- 
thorization for chapters 1 and 2 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act through fiscal year 1993, the 
bill has become all encompassing. It 
includes authorization for such vitally 
important programs as impact aid, vo- 
cational education, and magnet and 
star schools. As well, new programs to 
address rural education needs and 
dropout prevention are included in the 
legislation. 

Mr. President, all the sections in this 
measure are important. However, I 
would like to address what I see as the 
most important group of programs. 
And I refer to these as a group of pro- 
grams because I feel that they are 
linked by the individuals which they 
address. 

From elementary education through 
adult literacy programs, this bill seeks 
to improve the quality and availability 
of education for those in low- and 
middle-income groups and the educa- 
tionally disadvantaged. Specifically, 
reauthorization of chapter 1 funding 
addresses the needs of areas of the 
country with high concentrations of 
low-income individuals. These areas 
often lack the tax base which is neces- 
sary to provide quality education. 
Such assistance is important in my 
home State of Tennessee, where we 
have many rural areas which depend 
on Federal assistance to supplant edu- 
cational funding needs. 

These rural areas will also begin to 
receive assistance from 10 newly estab- 
lished centers for rural education op- 
portunities. These centers will provide 
assistance to States in improving edu- 
cation in largely rural areas with high 
concentrations of low-income families. 
These centers will help to establish a 
broad base of quality education 
throughout the country. A base which 
will be necessary if America is to con- 
tinue as a leading nation in the world. 

Reauthorization of chapter 2 fund- 
ing will continue our efforts to im- 
prove the basic skills learned in our el- 
ementary and secondary schools 
around the country. The significance 
of students having a strong back- 
ground in the basics of education 
cannot be underestimated. These 
basics will be necessary throughout 
their lifetime and especially in their 
daily working relationships. 

The authorization of dropout pre- 
vention programs and demonstration 
projects in this legislation also receives 
my ardent support. Providing quality 
education is only a step in educating 
our children. We need to work toward 
ensuring that all of our children are 
completing their secondary education. 
The dropout prevention program 
works toward keeping children in 
school, as well as encouraging reentry 
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of those who have left school before 
graduation. 

Finally, the bill addresses adult and 
vocational education. For those not 
moving on to higher education, these 
vocational education programs provide 
technical job skills. This measure 
helps to ensure that our work force 
will remain competent and well pre- 
pared. 

The bill also addresses the problem 
of adult illiteracy, one of the continu- 
ing tragedies in this country. Mr. 
President, the illiteracy rate in this 
country is unfortunately on the rise. 
Illiteracy undermines the effectiveness 
of all aspects of our economy and soci- 
ety. This is a problem that we simply 
cannot tolerate. We must continue to 
support adult literacy programs and 
work toward 100-percent literacy in 
the United States in the near future. 

Mr. President, this bill provides for 
continuous efforts to provide a quality 
education for all Americans. It is im- 
perative that we have strong, basic 
education programs for all individuals 
in the country. No individual should 
be denied a quality elementary and 
secondary education because of eco- 
nomic difficulty. Furthermore, we 
must ensure that children are remain- 
ing in school and completing their sec- 
ondary education. 

These efforts will certainly pay off 
in the future. A strong basic education 
will help eliminate the problems of il- 
literacy and an unprepared work force. 
Goals which I believe my colleagues 
will agree should be uppermost in 
America. 

Mr. President, I strongly support 
this legislation, and I thank my col- 
leagues on the committee for their ef- 
forts in bringing this bill together. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. Mr. President, 
I rise today to speak in strong support 
of S. 373, the Robert T. Stafford Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Im- 
provement Act. This omnibus bill re- 
authorizes the major Federal pro- 
grams for elementary and secondary 
education. It reaffirms the commit- 
ment of the Federal Government to 
policies of access and equity for all 
students, assistance in fields of nation- 
al priority, and improvement of qual- 
ity. While the Federal Government 
can not and should not provide a 
major share of the funding necessary 
for this Nation's vast school system, it 
can very properly offer assistance for 
special, national concerns. In the more 
than 20 years since the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
became the law of the land, millions of 
children have benefited from рго- 
grams that meet their special needs. 
The other Federal education programs 
have similarly played a necessary role 
for our children. 

It is fitting that this legislation is 
named for my good friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from Ver- 
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mont, Senator STAFFORD. Senator 
STAFFORD has served as chairman and 
also ranking minority member of the 
Education Subcommittee of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee. He 
has provided wise and measured lead- 
ership to the education community. 
Senator STAFFORD will be sorely missed 
when he retires at the end of the 
100th Congress. 

This bill reauthorizes the chapter I, 
compensatory education program for 
disadvantaged students; chapter II, 
block grants to the States; magnet 
Schools assistance; impact aid; adult 
education; education for economic se- 
curity; bilingual education; Women's 
Educational Equity Act; Allen J. El- 
lender Fellowship Program; and assist- 
ance for U.S. territories. In addition, 
this measure creates several new pro- 
grams. Starting in 1989, the authoriza- 
tion for all the reauthorized and new 
programs will be $15.5 billion. 

I am particularly pleased that two 
bills that I have introduced have 
formed the basis for two of the new 
programs authorized in S. 373. Under 
the rubric of special programs for in- 
novation in education, the committee 
has authorized programs for computer 
based instruction and youth suicide 
prevention. The computer education 
program will provide grants to school 
districts for the purchase or leasing of 
computer software, purchase of soft- 
ware, and teacher training. Applicants 
for this funding must prepare plans 
for the inclusion of computer educa- 
tion in the school curriculum. Teacher 
training may be provided through co- 
operative agreements with the Nation- 
al Science Foundation and public and 
private educational and scientific orga- 
nizations. 

In my first speech on the floor of 
the Senate, I discussed the impact of 
the information age on our society. I 
called for а program to help schools 
take advantage of the power and flexi- 
bility that computers offer. This 
summer the Education Subcommittee 
held a hearing on my proposal. Chil- 
dren from Newark, NJ, and Hartford, 
CT, came before the subcommittee 
and demonstrated some of the ways 
that computers can be used by stu- 
dents. The testimony clearly demon- 
strated the need for Federal leader- 
ship and assistance in this field. The 
committee recognized this need and 
has included the major elements of my 
bill, S. 838, in the bill before us today. 

Earlier this year, the country was 
shocked to hear about the suicides 
four teenagers in Bergenfield, NJ. I 
was surprised to discover that there 
was little being done by the Federal 
Government to help communities deal 
with suicide prevention. Consequently, 
I introduced S. 1199, the Youth Sui- 
cide Prevention Act. Among the provi- 
sions in S. 1199 was an authorization 
for a demonstration program of grants 
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to communities that wanted to devel- 
op suicide prevention programs. The 
committee has recognized the need for 
such programs and has authorized 
demonstrations. The program would 
be developed under the guidance of 
the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. 

Much of the public discussion on 
education in recent years has focused 
on what is wrong with it. But, a fair 
evaluation of our education system 
would show much that is right. The 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act serves to un- 
derscore that point. The programs 
being reauthorized have been fine- 
tuned, but they are unchanged in 
their essential points. Despite the 
budget constraints that affect all Fed- 
eral programs these days, the commit- 
tee recognized the need to put some 
new programs on the books. These in- 
clude computer education and suicide 
prevention, but also programs for 
gifted and talented, parent involve- 
ment, compensatory programs for pre- 
school children, and so on. By estab- 
lishing these new programs, Congress 
will be saying that these issues are im- 
portant for the schools to address, 
with Federal assistance if possible, but 
with their own resources if necessary. 

Mr. President, there is no more im- 
portant domestic program than educa- 
tion. If our country is to continue to 
be strong, to be a world leader, we 
must prepare the next generation to 
play the role this country has had for 
most of this century. I believe that S. 
373 is a vital step in that direction. 

Mr. KARNES. Mr. President, the 
National Advisory Council on 
Women's Educational Programs is 
being eliminated in this legislation. 
The Council presently has а study 
under way which is nearing comple- 
tion. It is а study of what works in 
educational equity and would help 
Congress set policy with respect to 
women's programs. 

I am concerned that the Council 
may be abolished before the study can 
be completed and disseminated. I 
would like to ask the managers of the 
bill if it is their understanding that 
the Council will be able to oversee the 
completion of this study and its dis- 
semination before it is abolished? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Senator PELL and I 
do not expect to take this bill to con- 
ference until January. It is therefore 
our understanding that this gives the 
Council time to complete, print and 
disseminate their study. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I am 
proud to join my colleagues in cospon- 
soring and supporting the passage of 
S. 373, the omnibus reauthorization 
measure for Federal elementary and 
secondary education programs. This 
legislation is critical to the education 
of our Nation's children, and the sub- 
committee should be applauded for 
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taking action on this 
matter. 

I am particularly grateful for the 
wilingness of the chairman, Senator 
PELL, and the ranking member, Sena- 
tor STAFFORD, after whom this legisla- 
tion is so appropriately named, to 
revise one troubling provision original- 
ly contained within S. 373. If left un- 
changed, this provision would have se- 
riously impaired the State of Califor- 
nia's ability to educate disadvantaged 
youth under the chapter 1 program. 

Briefly, Mr. President, the commit- 
tee had originally adopted a provision 
which would have significantly altered 
the basic grant formula by eliminating 
the AFDC count for the purposes of 
determining chapter 1 eligibility. This 
action would have resulted in a reve- 
nue loss of over $30 million in basic 
grant funds and concentration grant 
money to the State of California, plac- 
ing the State's aggregate amount of 
chapter 1 funding below present 
levels. 

Quite simply, by reducing chapter 1 
funds to California at a time when the 
demand for these funds is growing ex- 
ponentially—especially with the enact- 
ment of the recent immigration 
reform law—over 85,000 disadvantaged 
youth would have been denied the op- 
portunity for a well-rounded educa- 
tion. 

From my understanding, the com- 
mittee amendment before the Senate 
today reinstates the AFDC count in 
the chapter 1 basic grant formula 
through fiscal year 1991. At that time, 
the General Accounting Office is ex- 
pected to complete a study to deter- 
mine the validity and uniformity of 
using AFDC data as a factor in the 
chapter 1 count of children. If this 
study proves the AFDC data to be 
valid, as well as illustrates the reasona- 
ble uniformity of eligibility criteria 
among States—and, I fully anticipate 
that it will—the committee will reau- 
thorize the counting of children in 
AFDC families for an additional 2 
years. 

I am pleased that we were able to 
reach an agreement with the chair- 
man and the ranking member on this 
issue. I also wish to express my grati- 
tude to the staff of the subcommittee 
for their assistance on this matter, as 
well as those individuals associated 
with the California State Department 
of Education who gathered the neces- 
sary data. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, S. 373 
reauthorizes all major Federal elemen- 
tary and secondary education pro- 
grams, including the chapter 1 and 
chapter 2 programs, adult education, 
impact aid, bilingual education and 
the Magnet Schools Program. The leg- 
islation also contains $330 million for 
math and science education grants and 
would create a substantial dropout 
prevention program. Stressing the im- 
portance of the continuance of chap- 
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ter 1 programs beyond the elementary 
level, S. 373 would significantly 
expand our present efforts at the sec- 
ondary level as well. 

In essence, the reauthorization 
measure before us, if enacted, would 
demonstrate our unwavering commit- 
ment to the education of our Nation's 
youth, and, therefore, I would urge its 
immediate adoption. Thank you. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend all the staff members of the 
committee who worked long and hard 
to work out a strong bipartisan bill. 

Amanda Broun, Terry Hartle, and 
Shirley Sagawa of my own staff have 
worked tirelessly and excellently to 
make this а good bill and to improve 
the lives of America's students. But I 
am proud of the hard work of the 
entire committee staff, including 
David Evans, Ann Young, Sarah 
Flanagan, Rich Tarplin, Cheryl Bird- 
sall, Charlotte Hayes, Cora Yama- 
moto, Buddy Blakey, Judy White, 
Alyce Katayama, Pat Fahy, Phil 
Sharpe, Bobby Silverstein, Lynn Cook, 
Ellin Nolan, Liz Hackett, Bobby Dunn, 
Anne Cherry, Kerk Spong, Betsy 
Brand, and Terry Muilenburg. 

In particular, I think Ellin Nolan de- 
serves congratulations as a worthy 
successor to Polly Gault who for years 
ably assisted and advised the commit- 
tee in making education policy. j 

Finally, it has been said for years, 
and it is true today, that good educa- 
tion policy in the Senate would not 
take place without the hard work of 
the firm of Pell and Stafford. But 
there is a senior partner in that firm 
whose hard work makes him a special 
asset to the Senate, and that person is 
David Evans for his contributions to 
this bill and to education in general. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to support this measure re- 
authorizing our Federal elementary 
and secondary education programs. I 
commend Senator PELL and Senator 
STAFFORD for their leadership in this 
area at the committee level, as well as 
on the floor. 

There is no question that we are 
greatly challenged by increased eco- 
nomic competition from abroad. The 
emergence of a global economy is forc- 
ing America to make adjustments to 
remain competitive. 

This is a challenge that we must 
face, but I am confident that it is a 
challenge that we can meet. The fate 
of this Nation in such a competition 
rests squarely on the groundwork we 
lay in this Congress to prepare to do 
battle. In that regard, education will 
be on the frontline of our defense. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1786 that 
“By far the most important bill in our 
whole code is that for the diffusion of 
knowledge among the people. No 
other surer foundation can be devised 
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for the preservation of freedom and 
happiness.” 

Providing for the education of Amer- 
icans contributes to the enlightenment 
of our citizens, and the improvement 
of our Nation’s commercial capacities. 
Strong schools secure a strong econo- 
my. 

Mr. President, the major provisions 
of this act include reauthorizations of 
several programs which have served 
this Nation well, and make further 
needed improvements. 

This bill reauthorizes chapter 1 of 
the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act of 1981, which is the 
principal Federal program for provid- 
ing assistance to school districts in 
educating students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds. Chapter 1 was 
originally created by the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(Pub. L. 89-10) and has served this 
Nation well since then. Improvements 
sought in chapter 1 under this initia- 
tive involve better targeting of funds 
to districts serving a high percentage 
of low-income students, and encour- 
agement of more parental involve- 
ment. 

Chapter 2 is also reauthorized. 
Chapter 2 is the State Block Grant 
Program supporting activities in the 
areas of basic skills instruction and 
educational improvement. I have re- 
ceived many good comments from 
South Carolina on the success of this 
program. 

Mr. President, this legislation also 
authorizes a Gifted and Talented Stu- 
dent Program to assist local school dis- 
tricts in developing programs to fully 
challenge our youngsters demonstrat- 
ing high academic aptitudes. I intro- 
duced similar legislation earlier this 
year with Senator Doe, and I ат 
pleased to see this measure contain 
such a program. 

This bill also reauthorizes the 
Impact Aid Program. This program 
has been essential in assisting those 
school districts suffering a reduction 
in their property tax base because of 
the presence of federal facilities. I am 
very pleased to see this program re- 
newed. 

Mr. President, this legislation pro- 
vides a strong foundation for strength- 
ening our competitive position 
through a sound investment in educa- 
tion. 

I am very pleased that this legisla- 
tion is being named for the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont, my 
good friend Senator STAFFORD. Не 
served ably as chairman of the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee and has sponsored 
many important matters to promote 
the education of our youth. 

The Senate will greatly miss his 
presence when he retires at the end of 
his present term. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure. 
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Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, today 
the Senate is considering legislation, 
which I have cosponsored, to reau- 
thorize one of the two major Federal 
programs for educational assistance. 
In the 99th Congress, we reauthorized 
the Higher Education Act which pro- 
vides loans and grants to students for 
post-secondary schools. At that time, I 
served on the Education Subcommit- 
tee, and I can assure my colleagues 
that enacting that reauthorization bill 
was a long, but fruitful activity. 

Now, the Education Subcommittee 
has turned to the reauthorization of 
Federal assistance to elementary and 
secondary education. The bill is a 
major accomplishment for Chairman 
PELL, and particularly for Senator 
STAFFORD for whom the bill is named. 
This is an appropriate accolade for the 
Senator from Vermont who has been 
one of the major architects of Federal 
education legislation. I would also 
commend William Bennett, the Secre- 
tary of Education, for his work in put- 
ting together this complicated pack- 
age. 

This legislation builds on the re- 
forms we enacted in 1981. At that 
time, the basic Federal elementary 
and secondary education assistance 
programs were reorganized as the 
chapters 1 and 2 programs. The cen- 
terpiece remains chapter 1, which pro- 
vides Federal funds to assist local 
schools in the education of economi- 
cally disadvantaged children. Chapter 
2 is a program of block grants to State 
and local education agencies for a vari- 
ety of services. The block grant con- 
cept is an important innovation in edu- 
cation funding which was proposed by 
President Reagan. 

S. 373 brings a sense of coherence to 
our Federal education policy. Twenty 
Federal programs for elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult education are au- 
thorized through fiscal year 1993. This 
ominbus authorization brings together 
these education programs which had 
been on different authorization tracks. 
In the future, they will be considered 
at the same time. 

The funding authorization levels in 
the bill reflect the fiscal realities of 
the 1980’s. The education programs 
has been one area that has been hard 
hit by the deficit reduction efforts. 
The programs come under discretion- 
ary Federal spending, that is, Federal 
spending which has not been exempt 
from budget reconciliation and seques- 
ter activities. In fact, if the entire 
budget had been subject to the same 
funding restraint as education pro- 
grams, we would not be worried about 
deficits today. 

Other Senators have described the 
provisions of the bill in great detail. I 
would like to comment on several 
items. The chapter 1 concentration 
grants has a formula which ensures a 
floor on funding to each State. This 
minimum funding requirement is espe- 
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cially important to small population 
States such as Wyoming. We have had 
a difficult time convincing some Sena- 
tors that small population States do 
have unique problems when it comes 
to deciding funding formulas for any 
Federal program. Wyoming happens 
to be the smallest State in population, 
but we are the seventh largest in 
terms of area. In my hometown of Big 
Horn, the class size for the elementary 
and high schools average less than 25 
students. The students have to travel 
up to 15 or 20 miles one way to attend 
school. It is virtually impossible to 
achieve economies of scale in such sit- 
uations. Our per pupil expenditures 
are high out of necessity. 

Yet, the State has gone through a 
difficult economic period because of 
the downturn in the energy industry. 
As a result, next year, the account 
which funds Wyoming's schools is 
facing a deficit. This is just one of the 
incredible problems confronting small 
population States. It is also the reason 
why minimum funding levels is neces- 
sary. 

Two other areas of concern are 
impact aid and bilingual education. 
Wyoming is a State with military in- 
stallations, an Indian reservation, and 
extensive Federal land holdings in 
every county. The result is а greatly 
eroded local tax base. The Impact Aid 
Program is designed to ameliorate this 
problem, and deserves to be reauthor- 
ized. Last, the amendments to the bi- 
lingual education program reflect im- 
provements which were proposed by 
legislation I sponsored earlier this 
year. 

In conclusion, the Education Sub- 
committee has put together a good 
bill. The only improvement I can rec- 
ommend at this time is stronger lan- 
gauge to protect small population 
States' funding. I once again commend 
Secretary Bennett, Senator PELL, and 
Senator STAFFORD for their efforts in 
drafting this legislation. 


YOUTH SUICIDE PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I would like to 
commend the chairman of the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee for including in 
this bill a provision authorizing funds 
for youth suicide prevention programs. 
This is an issue that has greatly con- 
cerned me. Earlier this year, I intro- 
duced S. 1199, the Youth Suicide Pre- 
vention Act, which provided the basis 
for the provision in the bill we are con- 
sidering today. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairmen of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee and the Education 
Subcommittee to clarify a few points 
about this provision. 

I was pleased to see that this provi- 
sion calls for coordination and coop- 
eration between the Department of 
Education and the Department of 
Health and Human Services' Alcohol, 
Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
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ministration. Although S. 1199 would 
place full responsibility for youth sui- 
cide prevention programs in the De- 
partment of Education, I have become 
convinced that mental health profes- 
sionals need to be involved in this 
effort and have revised my proposal 
along these lines. 

As I understand it, S. 373 calls for 
the Department of Education to make 
grants following the completion of 
guidelines for youth suicide preven- 
tion programs by ADAMHA. In addi- 
tion, ADAMHA will be responsible for 
evaluating the grant proposals. This 
interdepartmental coordination will 
build on the strengths of both Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. PELL. In drafting this provision, 
the subcommittee built upon the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey’s bill. It is im- 
portant that students with emotional 
problems be identified and reached in 
the schools where they are most likely 
to be found and by the school person- 
nel who have the most contact with 
them. But it is also essential that 
these programs take into account the 
research and expertise of mental 
health professionals. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. ADAMHA's 
guidelines will be important to the 
success of the suicide prevention pro- 
gram. I would like to discuss with the 
chairman some of the elements that I 
think should be addressed in the 
guidelines. 

Suicide prevention programs should 
be integrated with mental health serv- 
ices. Programs should do more than 
identify young people who are at risk 
for suicide; they must ensure adequate 
followup services. Programs should be 
soundly based on empirical knowledge. 
Much more research is needed on the 
roots of suicidal thoughts and behav- 
ior and the ways to change them. But, 
the existing findings of empirical re- 
search should form the foundation for 
new programs funded under this bill. 
All new programs should include an 
evaluation component to examine ef- 
fectiveness and to provide guidance for 
the future. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator for 
his recommendations. I agree that 
these elements provide excellent guid- 
ance to ADAMHA. ADAMHA guide- 
lines drafted along these lines will do 
much to assure а successful suicide 
prevention program. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am well aware of 
the initiative taken by the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey on the growing 
problem of youth suicide. As the Sena- 
tor indicated, more research is needed. 
Many of the experts agree that not 
enough is known about the causes of 
suicidal behavior and ways to help 
young people who are contemplating 
suicide, or who have other problems 
which might lead them to make an at- 
tempt on their own lives. 

The ADAMHA reauthorization bill 
will include an authorization for clini- 
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cal research demonstrations in youth 
suicide prevention, and I have worked 
closely with the Senator from New 
Jersey in developing this provision. 

Mr. LAUTENBERG. I thank both 
gentlemen for their time. The problem 
of youth suicide is a troubling one. By 
approving the grant program in S. 373, 
we are saying that we hear the cries 
for help that are coming from many of 
our young people and that we are 
trying to help them. I look forward to 
working with both the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from 
Rhode Island to help these young 
people. 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I rise 
today to speak in support of S. 373, 
the Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987. We could have se- 
lected no better way to honor the 
years of dedicated and effective lead- 
ership of our colleague from Vermont, 
Senator STAFFORD. His deep compas- 
sion for the special educational needs 
of disadvantaged children has again 
been evidenced during the long and 
complex process involved in bringing 
this legislation before us today. Sena- 
tor PELL and all the members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education, 
Arts, and Humanities are to be com- 
mended for their throughtful effort. 

The Federal Government has a rela- 
tively limited role in educating our 
children. Only about 6 percent of all 
of our education dollars come from 
Federal funds. What the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and should do is to target 
those limited resources to help those 
children with special needs in the 
most effective way possible. And that 
is what I believe this reauthorization 
of chapter 1 of the education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act tries to 
do. 

I am particularly pleased that three 
educational initiatives I have sought 
for a number of years are incorporated 
as part of this legislation: 

The Secondary School Basic Skills 
Act, 

The Family-School Partnership Act, 
and 

The Jacob K. Javits Gifted and Tal- 
ented Children and Youth Act. 

Each of these initiatives is designed 
to secure for our Nation's children in 
need a more meaningful education, an 
education that will enable them to sur- 
vive and prosper in our increasingly 
complex and interdependent world. As 
& people and a nation, we can make no 
wiser investment at this moment than 
this. Our children are our liberty, our 
strength, and our aspirations. 

To accomplish such lofty ends we 
must be certain that we attend to 
some very practical, down-to-earth 
matters. Not the least of these is 
making sure that all our children 
remain in school and our schools actu- 
ally provide our children with the 
basic skills needed to function in our 
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society. We simply can't allow any of 
our schools to produce functional illi- 
terates. 

As originally proposed, the Second- 
ary School Basic Skills Act was de- 
signed specifically to address the prob- 
lems of high school students who have 
not mastered basic skills, thus extend- 
ing our present efforts in elementary 
and middle school basic skills pro- 
grams into secondary education. 

I am convinced that one of the rea- 
sons students drop out of school, par- 
ticularly high school, is that they lack 
basic skills. A child who falls far 
behind feels hopeless. We must see 
that each child has the tools to keep 
up and reach their full potential. 

Illiteracy is widespread. It is estimat- 
ed that about 13 percent of our 17 
year olds do not have adequate read- 
ing, writing, and comprehension skills 
for every day functioning. Even more 
tragic, functional illiteracy among mi- 
nority youth may run as high as 40 
percent. Many of our youth have trou- 
ble reading а newspaper, a recipe, in- 
structions on a page of prepared food, 
or filling out a job application. Many 
lack the arithmetic skills needed to 
balance а checkbook. Where will these 
young people fit into our complex 
world? The truth is they will not. 
Without basic skills they are vocation- 
ally and professionally obsolete even 
before they leave the classroom door. 

Considering the frustration, discour- 
agement, and humiliation that many 
of these students must experience 
each school day, it's not surprising 
that dropping out of school seems like 
an appealing alternative. In my home 
State of New Jersey, more than 16,000 
youths dropped out of high school 
during the 1985-86 school year. In the 
Nation as a whole 682,000 high 
schoolers did the same. In some urban 
schools in this country the dropout 
rate exceeds 50 percent. 

The consequences of dropping out 
for the individual and the Nation are 
tragic. The chances are 2 in 5 that if 
you are 16 to 24 years old and you 
have dropped out of school you are 
unemployed. 

Throughout the country innovative 
projects have emerged to counter this 
sad statistic. In my own State a group 
of teachers in Middlesex County devel- 
oped Project Climb, a comprehensive 
basic skills program designed to help 
teachers manage classrooms, evaluate 
students' skill levels, and plan educa- 
tion programs to meet individual stu- 
dents' needs. Repeated evaluations 
show Project Climb to be successful in 
raising students' basic skills. The pro- 
gram is currently being disseminated 
to high schools in other States. But 
such efforts to develop and share new 
ideas in basic skills training are grossly 
underfunded at the secondary level. 
Less than 10 percent of Federal com- 
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pensatory education funds are cur- 
rently spent at the high school level. 

Mr. President, our experience with 
chapter 1 has shown us that consider- 
able achievement gains are made by 
disadvantaged children at the elemen- 
tary school level when Federal fund- 
ing is provided to assist schools in 
meeting these students’ special needs. 
I am convinced that the same gains 
will result from an equivalent commit- 
ment to our Nation’s high school stu- 
dents. Through the implementation of 
the basic skills component of S. 373 we 
will contribute to such gains. 

But children drop out of school, not 
just because they're hopelessly 
behind; they may drop out simply be- 
cause they are bored. This is particu- 
larly true for one of our Nation’s most 
precious resources, our gifted and tal- 
ented children. 

The Federal Government began its 
involvement with the education of 
gifted and talented students over 15 
years ago. In 1969, Senator Jacob 
Javits of New York led the fight for 
the Gifted and Talented Children’s 
Education Assistance Act. This legisla- 
tion focused national attention on 
gifted and talented youth, giving them 
priority in several education programs, 
and directed the Federal Educational 
Commissioner to report to Congress 
on their unmet needs. Until 1980 this 
focus allowed for the support of many 
excellent and innovative education 
programs for these special children. 

Since 1980 there has been a major 
retreat in aid for the gifted and talent- 
ed. At the request of the Reagan ad- 
ministration, separate funding to help 
these children was abolished and the 
funds were merged with 29 other edu- 
cation programs in a block grant in 
1981. In a further retreat, the follow- 
ing year the Office of Gifted and Tal- 
ented in the Department of Education 
was closed. Today, the Federal Gov- 
ernment plays almost no role in help- 
ing our gifted and talented children. 

Recently, the National Commission 
on Excellence in Education, in its 
report, “А Nation at Risk: The Imper- 
ative for Education Reform,” stated: 

The Federal Government, in cooperation 

with States and localities, should meet the 
needs of key groups of students such a 
gifted and talented, the socio-economically 
disadvantaged, minority and language mi- 
nority students, and the handicapped. In 
combination these groups include both 
Nation resources and the Nation's youth 
who are most at risk. 
All of the above groups, with the 
single exception of the gifted and tal- 
ented, receive significant Federal as- 
sistance. 

Mr. President, the needs of the 
gifted and talented are real. We have 
nearly 2.5 million gifted and talented 
elementary and secondary students in 
the country, but 40 to 60 percent of 
this population has not even been 
identified for special education pur- 


poses. 
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In New Jersey there are presently at 
least 80,000 schoolage children who 
have been identified as gifted and tal- 
ented. Few of these children receive 
no supplemental services at all. My 
own experience teaching several gifted 
and talented classes in Newark, as well 
as many conversations with children 
in these classes across the State, their 
parents and teachers, have all left me 
convinced of the value of these special 
service programs. 

Local schools too frequently lack the 
financial resources to provide ade- 
quate services to stimulate these chil- 
dren. When I first proposed the Jacob 
K. Javits Act several years ago, I felt 
we must reverse the neglect of our 
gifted and talented children. S. 373 
will provide $15 million in grants to 
State and local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, and 
other public and private organizations 
to identify and teach gifted and talent- 
ed children. Half of the funds must be 
targeted to gifted and talented inner- 
city children. Finally, a National 
Center for Research and Development 
in the education of gifted and talented 
youth. New ways to teach these chil- 
dren will be developed and shared with 
schools throughout the country. 

Finally, S. 373 incorporates the 
Family-School Partnership Act, a bill I 
introduced earlier this year to help 
insure that children get the most out 
of their education. This legislation 
provides $10 million for grants to de- 
velop better ways to involve families in 
reinforcing and enhancing the work of 
the school. This means increasing the 
involvement of families in their chil- 
dren's education іп a meaningful, pro- 
ductive way. It means building student 
motivation and achievement, not only 
by helping children with their home- 
work but also by instilling such values 
as responsibility, hard work, and com- 
mitment to school success. I believe 
that if children come to school with 
these values intact, the job of teachers 
becomes that much easier. 

Mr. President, the link between edu- 
cation and economic vitality has been 
clearly established. However, the eco- 
nomic battles of tomorrow are being 
won and lost today not only in our 
classrooms, but in our Nation's living 
rooms, family rooms, and kitchens. It 
is in these settings that the family's 
influence on educational outcomes is 
exercised. It is here that the first 
seeds of a love of learning and a re- 
spect for education are sown. I am not 
simply talking about helping children 
with their homework, but also about 
instilling such values as responsibility, 
hard work, and commitment to school 
success. I believe that if children bring 
these values with them to school, the 
job of teachers becomes easier. 

Major education studies over the 
past two decades show that the role of 
parents in the education of their chil- 
dren is significant, that all families 
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have strengths that can be built upon, 
and that not even the best school can 
do the job alone. 

The landmark report in 1964 by 
James Coleman and his colleagues 
found that family environment was 
more strongly related to student 
achievement than any other factor, in- 
cluding school quality. 

However, since 1964 we have seen 
dramatic changes in the structure of 
family life. More and more children 
are being raised in single-parent fami- 
lies, two-parent families where both 
parents work, and other variations on 
the traditional family. What has not 
changed is that families, across all eco- 
nomic and racial lines, care about 
their children and their children’s 
schooling. Programs which have had 
successful parent involvement compo- 
nents, such as Headstart and Project 
Follow Through, have demonstrated 
that even tired, overworked parents 
are willing to expend the effort to 
ensure a good education for their 
child. 

What families need is practical help 
to turn their caring into practical 
school-supportive action at home. We 
know these programs can work. This 
has been demonstrated by the success 
of such programs as the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Teacher-Parent 
Partnership Program. 

Finding ways for schools to establish 
the support of families is a strategic 
use of scarce resources. A minor input 
of school staff time and materials 
makes a major output of parent sup- 
port possible, and this support, in 
turn, can measurably increase the edu- 
cational achievement of children. One 
of the most effective routes for doing 
this is by training teachers and other 
school personnel in effective parent in- 
volvement techniques. 

I am encouraged to see parent in- 
volvement recommendations in such 
reports as the national Governors’ 
report “Time for Results," and Secre- 
tary Bennett’s reports “What Works” 
and “First Lessons.” But reports are 
not enough. The legislative authority 
and fiscal appropriations incorporated 
in S. 373 will spur States and localities 
to develop effective family-school 
partnership programs that are respon- 
sive to local needs. To get the greatest 
results, we simply must find ways to 
involve the child’s first teachers—the 
family. 

With the implementation of these 
and the other sections of the Robert 
T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987 
we take steps to insure our future as a 
nation by acting in the service of our 
most needful students. Only by assur- 
ing that they reach their full potential 
can we ensure that our liberty, our 
strength, and our aspirations will be 
secured. 
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Mr. DOMENICI. Mr. President, our 
society faces many difficult problems 
that often stand in the way of our stu- 
dents performing in school as well as 
they could. Teenage pregnancy, drug 
abuse, poverty, and family disruptions 
are just a few of the social problems 
that our schools must find ways to 
overcome. 

Today, a very large and important 
bill is being considered by the Senate, 
one that would continue and expand 
upon our Federal commitment to help 
schools deal with these problems. 

S. 373, the Robert Stafford Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Im- 
provement Act of 1987, would reau- 
thorize several Federal programs that 
have contributed greatly to enhancing 
quality in American education. 

The most significant parts of this 
bill include the reauthorization and 
improvement of chapter 1, a very large 
program that provides compensatory 
education for disadvantaged children. 

The chapter 2 education block grant 
is also reauthorized here. This pro- 
gram has provided a very important 
source of flexible grant funds to local 
school districts. This year I was very 
pleased to cosponsor a reauthorization 
of the chapter 2 program, S. 1005, 
along with Senators STAFFORD, DOLE, 
and HOLLINGs. 

Another very important part of this 
bill is the reauthorization of the Fed- 
eral mathematics and science educa- 
tion program. I have long supported 
this program and I offered an amend- 
ment to the trade bill this summer de- 
signed to enhance cooperation be- 
tween this program and similar educa- 
tion programs sponsored by the De- 
partment of Energy and the National 
Science Foundation. I am very pleased 
that the committee has included in S. 
313 a provision similar to the one earli- 
er accepted by the Senate. 

Also reauthorized are important pro- 
grams supporting bilingual education, 
magnet schools, and adult education. 
All these are very important programs 
which I strongly support and am 
pleased to see reauthorized. 

Mr. President, let me also mention 
some promising, innovative education 
programs this bill would create: the 
Even Start grants for combining in- 
struction for chapter l-eligible chil- 
dren with instruction for parents eligi- 
ble for adult education programs; 
grants for instruction of gifted and tal- 
ented students; and the creation of re- 
gional centers to provide educational 
assistance and training to rural school 
districts. 

Clearly, we are showing in this bill a 
very firm commitment to address 
many of the problems our schools now 
face. I am pleased that this bill rees- 
tablishes and improves on some pro- 
grams that have proven so useful, and 
that it tries to interject innovative so- 
lutions to problems that have been 
with us for a while. 
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Yet, while I strongly support much 
of what is in S. 373, I would like to 
take a few minutes to take a closer 
look at the general direction we are 
taking with this bill. 

Mr. President, S. 373 includes several 
initiatives that will address a very seri- 
ous national problem. Children at risk 
of failing in our educational system 
today and in the work place tomorrow. 

Mr. President, the facts are well 
known. Increasingly, new jobs in the 
economy will favor the most educated. 
the fastest growing jobs will be in pro- 
fessional, technical, and sales fields, 
requiring post-secondary education 
and advanced skill levels. By the year 
2000, people with less than a high 
school education will be able to fill 
only 14 percent of all jobs, compared 
with 18 percent today. 

Increasingly, minority children will 
make up a larger share of public ele- 
mentary and secondary school enroll- 
ment. They will also make up more 
than twice their current share of new 
entrants into the labor force by the 
year 2000. At the same time, these are 
the same children that are at risk of 
failing in our educatgional system 
today: 50 percent of all black children 
and 33 percent of all Hispanic children 
live in families with incomes below the 
poverty threshold. For each year that 
a child lives in poverty, the likelihood 
of falling behind a grade level in- 
creases by 2 percentage points. 

Mr. President, the research is clear: 
Children that live in persistent pover- 
ty, those with limited English profi- 
ciency, and minority children are more 
likely to experience poor educational 
attainment. These children are also 
more likely to remain in poverty, to 
drop out of school, and to experience 
future unemployment. 

Clearly, addressing the needs of this 
vulnerable population is a national 
priority. S. 373 goes a long way to ad- 
dress this priority. I commend my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee for these efforts. 

But, Mr. President, having said all of 
this, I must admit that I do not think 
that this bill goes far enough. I have 
some concerns about the structure of 
these new programs, particularly be- 
cause many of the initiatives are tar- 
geted to specific populations. In my 
mind, the targeting included in this 
legislation may be too restrictive. 

Mr. President, State and local gov- 
ernments have been very active in ad- 
dressing the needs of our at risk popu- 
lation. Nationwide, there are many in- 
novative programs being implemented. 
In my mind, what we need is a strong 
Federal commitment that supports 
and supplements State and local ef- 
forts and not one that targets re- 
sources to specific areas. 

My only concern with this piece of 
legislation is that we may not be offer- 
ing the discretion that State and local 
agencies need in order to design pro- 
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grams that will address their unique 
and special needs. 

For instance, this bill targets money 
for drop out prevention, youth suicide, 
and basic skill development at the sec- 
ondary school level. While these are 
all good initiatives, I would prefer to 
see a discretionary block grant that 
could be used by State and local agen- 
cies in areas where they have the ideas 
to address these concerns but not nec- 
essarily the resources. 

Mr. President, by my comments here 
I do not intend to criticize the very 
fine efforts made by my distinguished 
colleagues, Senators PELL and STAF- 
FORD, on behalf of children at risk. 
Quite to the contrary, I highly com- 
mend them, as well as the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, and their staffs for 
their hard work on this bill. 

I only hope to encourage us to exam- 
ine how these programs to assist chil- 
dren at risk are working and to make 
structural improvements if needed. 

In closing, Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to offer 
special thanks to Senator ROBERT 
STAFFORD for the leadership he has 
provided not only on this bill, but on 
education policy throughout his 
career, We will greatly miss him when 
he retires from the Senate next year. 

Mr. BOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to rise in support of the reau- 
thorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. I am par- 
ticularly happy that the committee 
recognized the importance of early 
childhood education by including S. 
1157, the Family-School Partnership 
Act, in this legislation. 

I have been interested in early child- 
hood education for years. When I was 
in my last year as Governor of the 
State of Missouri, after having recom- 
mended a program for 4 successive 
years, I was finally able to secure sup- 
port for a statewide program for early 
education by the Missouri General As- 
sembly. 

Under this program, parents who 
wish to participate are given three 
useful tools to assist in assuring that 
their children get a good start in the 
educational process. 

First, the parents are provided 
means for assessing the child to find 
out if there are any physical or learn- 
ing disabilities which would inhibit the 
child's development, language, ability, 
and other mental abilities. 

Second, they are provided with as- 
sistance from а parent educator who 
has regular monthly meeting with par- 
ents of children of a similar age who 
visits their home to assist, telling them 
how to increase and enhance a child's 
learning potential. 

Third, for children who are still 
behind at the age of 4 and 5, they are 
given special remedial training to 
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bring them up to the level of children 
in the general population. 

On the basis of pilot projects which 
have been carried out in Missouri, we 
have found that the number of chil- 
dren who participated in this program 
when they reach first grade requiring 
special remedial education is less than 
half the number requiring such special 
remedial education in the general pop- 
ulation. 

The new parents as teachers pro- 
gram in Missouri is the kind of innova- 
tive program that can be assisted by 
the demonstration grants that the 
Family-School Partnership Act is de- 
signed to provide. There are a number 
of schools in Missouri participating in 
it and many families participating in 
it. We have had a great deal of inter- 
est shown by many other States that 
have sent representatives to the Na- 
tional Center on Parents as Teachers 
in St. Louis to learn more about Mis- 
souri’s program. 

Tests on a pilot group of children in 
the program and a comparable group 
of children who did not participate in 
the program and whose parents did 
not participate, found that the chil- 
dren in the program ranked at the 
75th percentile in mental processing 
and at the 85th percentile in school-re- 
lated achievement, in contrast with 
the comparison group which scored at 
the 55th and 615% percentiles, respec- 
tively. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the suc- 
cess of the program, however, is the 
fact that parents who have participat- 
ed in it become its strongest support- 
ers, Everyone can appreciate as a gen- 
eral rule the need for early childhood 
education, but I can assure the Senate 
from the particular experiences that 
we have had that to provide assistance 
to a new parent, to develop that learn- 
ing ability of their child, is an ex- 
tremely important resource to put into 
the hands of parents. 

I believe that we as a nation need to 
take better care of our children in the 
early years, providing them not only 
with good health care and other re- 
sources that are essential, but in stim- 
ulating their learning intelligence to 
develop more fully the potential that 
is there. 

This measure that we are to act on 
today, with the inclusion of the 
Family-School Partnership Act, will 
add a great deal to promote the early 
childhood education that we in Mis- 
souri have found to be a very valuable 
tool for parents and of great benefit to 
children and to the community in gen- 
eral. 

I commend my colleagues on the 
Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee for the fine work they have done 
on this bill, and I encourage the rest 
of my brethren and sisters in the 
Senate to support their efforts. I yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, today 
we are considering renewal of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
first passed in 1965, This bill contains 
those basic education programs essen- 
tial for the training and preparation of 
our young people who will bear the re- 
sponsibility of carrying this Nation 
forward into the next century. 

Clearly this is no time to lessen our 
commitment to education. Our past 
commitment has been a major factor 
in our country’s economic success. The 
scientific and technological superiority 
we have achieved would not have been 
possible without an education system 
which provided the vision and enlight- 
enment for ever expanding horizons. 
Our education system has made us a 
Nation of producers and innovators. 

At no time in our history have we 
been faced with a greater challenge 
from abroad than we are now. Our 
competitors in the world marketplace, 
particularly Japan, have increased 
their emphasis on education and are 
threatening to overtake us with their 
innovative technologies. We can and 
must meet this threat head on by pro- 
viding the best education opportuni- 
ties possible to our people. We must 
train and equip our young people to 
meet the challenges of world competi- 
tion which are sure to intensify in the 
years ahead. 

I do not advocate waste in education 
programs or anywhere else, but our 
historical commitment to our youth 
must be met. This bill reauthorizes 
current programs which have a proven 
history of success. Programs such as 
chapter 1 which provides compensato- 
ry education for disadvantaged chil- 
dren, chapter 2 which provides ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
block grants to States, adult education 
programs, and magnet schools have 
proven themselves and should be con- 
tinued. This bill meets that essential 
commitment. 

We must not neglect our opportuni- 
ty to invest in young minds—an invest- 
ment that has proven to pay divi- 
dends. Neglecting the educational 
needs of our people will surely lead to 
a weakened nation both at home and 
abroad. We cannot make that mistake. 

I commend the Labor and Human 
Services Committee for their fine 
work on this bill. I commend them 
also for naming this bill for our friend 
Senator RoBERT STAFFORD who for so 
many years has offered strong leader- 
ship and thoughtful stewardship for 
our country's education needs. 

Ishall gladly support this measure 

Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am proud to be a cosponsor of S. 373, 
the Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987. This legislation re- 
authorizes and improves a whole range 
of current, proven elementary and sec- 
ondary education programs, continues 
and expands the Adult Education Act, 
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and provides for several new initiatives 
that address some of the most critical 
problems in education today. S. 373 
embodies the kind of Federal commit- 
ment we need to boost the competi- 
tiveness and excellence of our schools, 
and to ensure access to a quality edu- 
cation for all our Nation’s students. 

The backbone of this Federal effort 
to assist local schools is the reauthor- 
ization of the chapter I program of as- 
sistance for disadvantaged students. 
Chapter I is a proven and effective 
program which, for over two decades, 
has provided millions of students with 
the help they need to keep up in 
school and to improve their basic 
skills. S. 373 builds upon this success 
by expanding chapter I to include new 
programs for preschool children and 
for disadvantaged secondary students 
who need help improving their basic 
skills. The bill also strengthens the 
Concentration Grant Program, which 
provides additional funds to the need- 
iest school districts, and makes funds 
available to local schools for innova- 
tive projects. 

I am pleased that the committee-re- 
ported bill includes my language with 
regard to parental involvement under 
the chapter I program. It is well ac- 
cepted that children learn best when 
parents are involved in their educa- 
tion. My amendment, along with other 
parental involvement provisions in the 
bill, will allow parents a wide range of 
opportunities to become informed 
about and participate in the program, 
so that parents and educators can 
work together to achieve the pro- 
gram's objectives. 

The bill also includes my proposal to 
allow chapter I funds to be used to 
support programs to train secondary 
students to tutor elementary school 
children in the chapter I program. A 
similar program operating in Cleve- 
land, called the Little Buddy/Big 
Buddy Program, has had great success 
in improving the achievement levels of 
younger children having difficulties in 
school. The Cleveland program has re- 
cently reported a 66-percent improve- 
ment in reading skills, and a 56-per- 
cent improvement in math skills for 
513 little buddies in the program, as 
well as improved behavior in class. I 
am pleased that this legislation will 
allow chapter I programs to conduct 
similar programs to help children im- 
prove their achievement in school, 

S. 373 will also continue support for 
other important education programs, 
including the chapter II block grant, 
impact aid, magnet schools, math/sci- 
ence education, and the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, which helps adults achieve 
the skills they need to succeed in the 
workplace and in life. 

In addition to continuing these 
proven programs, S. 373 provides for 
several new initiatives that address 
some of the most critical problems in 
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education today. Additional resources 
are focused on at risk students needing 
help with basic skills, adults in need of 
literacy, training, and programs for 
gifted and talented children. S. 373 
also incorporates legislation which I 
cosponsored to address the serious 
problem of high school dropouts. 
Funds will be available to local schools 
for programs designed to prevent stu- 
dents from dropping out and to en- 
courage students who have left to 
return to school and finish. 

Mr. President, this is an excellent 
bill, which will help to improve the 
quality of education throughout the 
country. It represents a wise invest- 
ment in the future of our Nation, and 
I urge my colleagues to give it their 
support. 

Ms. MIKULSKI. Mr. President, I 
want to thank Senator PELL and Sena- 
tor STAFFORD for their excellent lead- 
ership and the staff for all of the hard 
work that has gone into drafting this 
very important bill. 

I frequently talk about helping 
people meet the immediate concerns 
they face in their day-to-day lives. At 
the same time we must assess the 
long-range needs of our country. This 
education bill addresses both of these 
concerns. 

Education is an issue that is central 
to our country’s future. We are only 
12 years from the year 2000, a critical 
point in our history. The actions we 
take now will determine what kind of 
country we will be—what kind of 
world our children will live in. 

We must think of the education pro- 
grams we are reauthorizing today as 
part of our investment strategy for the 
future. The dividends which we will 
receive for this investment will be 
young adults educationally prepared 
to manage the workplace of the year 
2000. 

The Federal role in education is to 
enforce the Constitution and to pro- 
vide resources in two areas: special 
populations of  students—such as 
handicapped children, and special 
needs of students—such as asbestos in 
school buildings. 

In addition, the Federal Government 
role is to provide incentives to the pri- 
vate sector—to encourage public/pri- 
vate partnerships. 

In my first 100 days, I traveled 
around Maryland to all of the counties 
and the city of Baltimore and talked 
to school superintendents. I learned 
that they and parents and local busi- 
nesses are investing in their country’s 
future by making education their first 
priority. 

In each county and in Baltimore, I 
heard about the importance of the 
Federal role through all of the pro- 
grams we are reauthorizing in this bill. 

First always, they talked about 
chapter 1. This program provides fi- 
nancial assistance to school districts to 
meet the needs of the educationally 
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disadvantages. In Baltimore, this pro- 
gram enables Superintendent Alice 
Pinderhughes to put a teacher's aide 
in а classroom to help a teacher and 
give more one-on-one attention to the 
students who need it most. 

Next, I heard about chapter 2. In 
Maryland, the chapter 2 block grants 
are used to fund such programs as 
"reading is fundamental," alcohol and 
drug abuse education, rural education 
programs, gifted and talented pro- 
grams, guidance and counseling, and 
various library programs. 

Impact aid is the third program 
school administrators stressed. This 
program makes direct payments to 
School districts where tax revenue is 
lost due to the presence of nontaxable 
Federal property. In Maryland, we 
have such diverse and important Fed- 
eral installations as Fort Meade in 
Anne Arundel County and the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health in Montgomery 
County. We welcome these facilities, 
but we must also bear the expense of 
educating the children of their em- 
ployees. 

I learned about a special issue sur- 
rounding impact aid at Fort Meade. 
Colonel McLean told me about com- 
passionate post assignments, which 
show us in Anne Arundel County how 
highly the Army regards our county's 
services and schools. At the same time 
these assignments create a burden 
upon the schools and social services 
because of the especially high number 
of children with special needs. 

In Prince Georges County, Superin- 
tendent Murphy has used the Magnet 
School Aid Program to create schools 
everyone can be proud of—students, 
teachers, parents, and community. 

In addition, I saw how the “effective 
schools" approach combined with the 
added resources in magnet schools and 
the resource-rich Milliken 2 schools. I 
was so impressed with the parents 
working on computers with their chil- 
dren, the polite, proud, learning, and 
orderly children, and the productive 
and happy teachers and principals. In 
this bill, we have created an “effective 
schools" program, so that other 
schools can do what has been done in 
Prince Georges County. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to 
have worked on these major Federal 
education programs—our national in- 
vestment in the future. We have con- 
tinued and improved programs that 
worked and we have looked at new 
ways to recreate the partnerships that 
exist between parents and schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to have 
been a part of this bill and look for- 
ward to passage of this very important 
bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. SANFORD. Mr. President, first, 
I want to commend my distinguished 
colleagues, and especially Senators 
STAFFORD and PELL, and their staffs for 
all their hard work and determination 
in compiling what is perhaps the most 
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important education reauthorization 
bill in the history of the U.S. Senate. I 
am pleased to be a cosponsor of S. 373. 

Recognizing that the Federal Соу- 
ernment has no greater role than as- 
suring access to quality education for 
all its citizens, S. 373 provides a firm 
foundation for the continuation and 
enhancement of vital educational pro- 
grams such as chapters 1 and 2, feder- 
ally impacted schools and districts, 
magnet school desegregation, and edu- 
cational research. 

I am especially pleased that portions 
of S. 1815, “The Effective Schools De- 
velopment in Education Act” which I 
introduced with Senator Simon, has 
been included in this important piece 
of legislation. The $25 million allocat- 
ed through S. 373 would enable local 
and State educational agencies to 
plan, adopt, and implement effective 
schools programs. 

The concept of effective schools 
emerged from a body of research com- 
piled by highly respected academi- 
cians, including the late Ron Edmonds 
of Harvard University. Edmonds and 
other educators, in conjunction with 
school personnel, studied school effec- 
tiveness for over 15 years. Their re- 
search showed that instructionally ef- 
fective schools have at least five char- 
acteristics that differentiate them 
from ineffective schools: 

First. Strong leadership at the ad- 
ministrative level; 

Second. High expectations for each 
student; 

Third. An orderly and safe environ- 
ment; 

Fourth. Frequent and consistent 
monitoring; and 

Fifth. An intent that basic skills will 
take precedence over other school ac- 
tivity. 

There is no doubt that more study 
and research is needed to determine 
further the dynamics of effective 
schools program implementation and 
its impact in the school and classroom. 
What is also clear is that S. 373 is the 
first step in insuring that this very im- 
portant research is carried out. 

Again, I would like to commend the 
members of the Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee and their staffs for 
their fine work. I would also like to 
recognize the efforts of Congressman 
Aucustus HAWKINS, chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, who introduced effective schools 
legislation in the House. Chairman 
Hawkins is truly a champion of educa- 
tion and has been a strong supporter 
of the effective schools concept for 
several years. 

Thank you. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I want to 
take а few moments to congratulate 
the managers of this particular, most 
difficult bill. The Senator from Rhode 
Island and the Senator from Vermont 
have worked together for a long, long 
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time on behalf of education which is 
of paramount importance to all of us. 

During these particular times of 
budget restraints and constraints, I 
think they have done a most admira- 
ble job. I want to congratulate them 
for their forthcoming attitude toward 
addressing the problems of education 
in a whole series of areas all around 
the United States of America. I have 
appreciated their cooperation and 
their understanding. 

I want to particularly thank them 
for their forthcoming attitude with 
regard to the impact of the aid formu- 
las that traditionally are most difficult 
to work out and were worked out this 
year even under the new restraints of 
the budget with understanding of the 
special needs of many of the school 
districts of this Nation that are ad- 
versely affected by the large number 
of students that are entering a par- 
ticular school district with regard to 
our military and governmental instal- 
lations. 

So to my friend from Vermont, my 
friend from Rhode Island, and to my 
friends and colleagues, I say “Well 
done.” I thank them for their under- 
standing. I thank them for recognizing 
that there are some special needs in a 
whole series of educational programs 
that are important to all of us. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, there is 
much in S. 373, the Senate’s bill to re- 
authorize the Federal Government’s 
elementary and secondary education 
programs, to make us proud. I com- 
mend all the members of the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee and the full Labor 
and Human Resources Committee for 
their hard work on this bill. My col- 
leagues, Senators PELL, STAFFORD, and 
KENNEDY deserve particular praise on 
this score. I am especially pleased that 
this bill has been named in honor of 
my colleague, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Vermont, Senator STAFFORD, 
who is planning to retire, in honor of 
his fine contribution to education 
during his many years in the Senate. 

The children of our country should 
have a brighter tomorrow, а better 
future, as a result of many of the pro- 
grams in this bill. Although the Feder- 
al taxpayer’s dollar contributes only 
about 6 cents of every education dollar 
spent in this country, those 6 pennies 
are very important for serving groups 
or meeting national problems which, 
otherwise, would remain unserved or 
unaddressed. A good share of those 6 
pennies will go to fund programs au- 
thorized under this legislation. 

Such programs, together with the 
care and dedication of parents and 
educators in implementing them, are 
very important for my own State of 
Utah. We are a small State, with a 
long tradition of a significant self- 
taxing effort to fund good educational 
programs. But we are hampered by 
the fact that the Federal Government 
owns nearly 70 percent of the land in 
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our State. This drastically reduces our 
tax base. Thus, with one of the high- 
est birthrates in the country, and 
many federally connected children re- 
siding within our borders, Utah has 
the lowest average per pupil expendi- 
ture in the United States. As a result, 
Federal programs—many old, some 
new—authorized by S. 373 are an im- 
portant supplement to Utah's own ef- 
forts. I wish to thank the many par- 
ents and educators in Utah who have 
taken the time to give me their advice 
on how to make these programs better 
serve the needs of Utah children and 
of children across this country. 

Let me highlight for a few moments 
some of the important provisions in 
this bill. The chapter 1 program of re- 
medial education for educationally 
and economically disadvantaged chil- 
dren must succeed. It served over 
23,000 children in Utah last year. In 
today’s world, it is critically important 
that our children develop the elemen- 
tary skills of reading, writing, and cal- 
culating. Only then will they have 
available to them the full range of op- 
portunities which our Nation has to 
offer. Thus, I am pleased that S. 373 
also contains a new basic skills remedi- 
al program targeted on secondary 
schools as well as some additional pro- 
grams to help ensure that our stu- 
dents will stay in school and make the 
most of their education. 

I am especially glad to see included 
an optional program of demonstration 
grants for parental choice in public 
schools. Only if we get parents more 
constructively involved in their child’s 
education will we improve the quality 
of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion across the country. We must 
create a real family school partner- 
ship. Only if we are willing to risk 
trying some new approaches are we 
likely to make the quality improve- 
ments in education that we all seek. I 
urge educators in Utah and across the 
Nation to consider seriously whether 
they could make the new “сһоісе” pro- 
gram benefit the students in their dis- 
tricts. I commend those with the cour- 
age to test the new and different; I 
commend Senators PELL and STAFFORD 
for their wisdom in championing the 
inclusion of this provision іп 8. 373. 

Another excellent education рго- 
gram which fosters high quality aca- 
demic instruction has been expanded 
in S. 373. We have significantly in- 
creased the authorization of the 
magnet schools program to promote 
desegregation. We have also author- 
ized a new magnet schools program to 
encourage integration. Because this 
program has proven itself to be very 
effective, it deserves to be expanded 
and to have an increased authorization 
for funding. 

S. 373 also wisely increases the range 
of bilingual education programs which 
will be eligible to receive Federal fund- 
ing. The greater flexibility for parents 
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and educators to select instructional 
methods suited to local needs and cir- 
cumstances can improve the education 
for one group which deserves special 
attention from the Federal Govern- 
ment, our limited English-proficient 
children. 

Also reauthorized in S. 373 is the 
Federal Impact Aid Program, a pro- 
gram critically important to Utah be- 
cause of the large numbers of federal- 
ly connected children residing in our 
State. This bill reauthorizes both pro- 
grams, for payments in lieu of taxes 
and for construction assistance. The 
testimony offered at the subcommit- 
tee’s August field hearing in Farming- 
ton, UT was most helpful in their re- 
authorization. I thank all of those who 
testified and who attended that hear- 
ing, as well as Senator PELL for au- 
thorizing it. As a result, funding for 
“В” category students has been reaf- 
firmed. And we have included another 
important new provision—‘“up front" 
payment of the full entitlement for 
handicapped students. As the testimo- 
ny in August revealed, the handi- 
capped student is among the most 
needy of those served by the Impact 
Aid Program. A handicapped student’s 
education can be extremely expensive. 
It is only fair that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should bear a reasonable cost 
of educating federally connected chil- 
dren residing in our States, and that, 
with limited funds available, more as- 
sistance be provided to help defray the 
costs of the most expensive education, 
that provided to the handicapped stu- 
dent. 

These are only some of the pro- 
grams which I applaud that are in- 
cluded in this bill. Although consum- 
ing a small portion of educational 
spending in this country, they are im- 
portant programs. They are vital for 
helping to provide educational oppor- 
tunity to those groups who would not 
be able to be served equitably with 
only State and local resources. 

Let me add one cautionary note. Par- 
ticularly in this time of necessary 
budgetary restraint, I believe that 
these programs must serve educational 
purposes. Other programs at the local, 
State, and national level serve the 
health needs of our youth; funds ex- 
pended for programs herein author- 
ized should not be used to duplicate or 
supplement those health services. The 
money which the Federal Government 
spends on education programs is limit- 
ed and should be targeted for those 
purposes alone. 

Mr. President, again I applaud the 
many fine provisions in S. 373, the 
Robert T. Stafford bill to reauthorize 
our Federal elementary and secondary 
education programs. I look forward to 
continued efforts with my colleagues 
on these issues in order to serve the 
deserving children of our country. 
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Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I would 
inquire of the distinguished managers 
regarding title VIII entitled, ‘‘Demon- 
stration Projects Designed to Address 
School Dropout Problems and to 
Strengthen Basic Skills Instruction.” 
On page 85 the report states, “It is not 
the intent of the committee to use 
education funds authorized under this 
act for health services.” 

My specific question is this: Does 
this means that Federal funds appro- 
priated under title VIII of the pending 
bill shall not be used on or off the 
premises of any elementary or second- 
ary school to provide the following: 

First, contraceptive drugs or devices; 

Second, prescriptions for such drugs 
or devices; 

Third, transportation for such drugs 
or devices; 

Fourth, referrals for such drugs or 
devices; 

Fifth, counseling to encourage the 
child to use such drugs or devices; 

Sixth, abortions; 

Seventh, transportation for abor- 
tions; 

Eighth, referrals for abortions; or 

Ninth, counseling to encourage the 
child to obtain an abortion? 

Mr. HATCH. The Senator is correct. 
Certainly that would be my intent. 

Mr. MOYNIHAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to congratulate the Senate 
on passing S. 373, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Improvement 
Act of 1987. This bill reauthorizes 
many vital education programs such as 
chapter 1, chapter 2, impact aid, 
magnet schools, and bilingual educa- 
tion, and creates new ones such as 
dropout prevention, computer educa- 
tion, and classroom instruction via sat- 
ellite. All these programs are essential 
to the proper education and training 
of our Nation’s children. 

Knowledge is power; economic and 
political power. As our founders wrote 
over and over, the survival of our re- 
public depends on the ability of our 
people to guard their liberties; educa- 
tion is the instrument by which they 
are able to do so. Without education, 
the ability to read and understand and 
apply what one has read, an individual 
is deprived of the most valuable tool 
by which they can hold their elected 
representative accountable and ensure 
accurate representation. 

It is education, pure and simple, 
which this bill will provide. Millions of 
children stand to benefit, not a few of 
them in my own State of New York. 

CHAPTER 1 

Of particular importance to New 
York is the Chapter 1 Program. The 
Chapter 1 Program has its origins in 
the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and was intended to aid 
children with family incomes below 
the Federal poverty standard who 
showed low academic achievement. 

The history is a simple one. 
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President Kennedy established a 
task force in the Executive Office to 
study the issue of poverty and its 
effect on educational achievement. He 
proposed general legislation in this 
area, which later emerged as the out- 
line for the war on poverty declared by 
President Johnson, which included 
providing Federal funds to school dis- 
tricts, local educational agencies, to 
improve the academic skills of educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students. This 
idea was incorporated into the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 signed into law by President 
Johnson. 

But is it working? Is it reaching 
those that need it most? I think not. 
Unfortunately, the best estimates 
show that the program is only reach- 
ing approximately 45 percent of those 
children who are eligible to receive as- 
sistance from it. On the first day of 
the 100th Congress, I introduced 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 3, en- 
couraging Congress to fund chapter 1 
at a much higher level in order to 
meet the needs of all the children who 
are eligible for these services. I am 
pleased that S. 373 authorizes the 
chapter 1 program for as much money 
as is needed to accomplish this goal. 

AID TO PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

In addition to the problems which 
exist in trying to provide chapter 1 
services for all disadvantaged children, 
the Supreme Court decision, Aguilar 
against Felton (1985), has presented 
special problems for those children 
who are enrolled in parochial schools 
and are eligible for chapter 1 services. 
In Felton, the Court held that it was 
unconstitutional to provide chapter 1 
services on parochial school grounds. 
As a result of this decision, many of 
these children have been unable to re- 
ceive extra help in math and reading 
courses at neutral sites, as required by 
the Supreme Court, due to the in- 
creased costs of providing such sites. 

S. 373 addresses this problem and 
adequately so. It authorizes $50 mil- 
lion to offset the expenses of provid- 
ing neutral sites and ensuring that 
children in parochial schools do not 
lose chapter 1 services altogether. 
When we established this program, we 
committed ourselves to helping all 
educationally disadvantaged children, 
in public and private schools. Today, 
we keep that commitment. 

MAGNET SCHOOLS 

Another crucial program for New 
York is the Magnet School Program. 
Magnet schools are schools which seek 
to attract a desegregated student body 
by offering a specialized and focused 
academic program. In recent decades, 
magnet schools have been especially 
beneficial as a means of desegregating 
our Nation’s school system, In my own 
State of New York, we have many 
magnet schools, some have been recog- 
nized nationally for both academic 
achievement and racial integration. 
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A prime example of such success is, 
to my obvious delight, Buffalo, NY. 
The public schools there, once belea- 
guered by problems of racial isolation 
and declining test scores, are now a 
source of great pride. Since a court 
order to desegregate its schools in 
1976, Buffalo has tried several means 
of accomplishing this end. Its most 
successful means of doing so—magnet 
schools. Today, Buffalo has 23 Magnet 
School Programs. 

S. 373 includes the provisions of a 
bill I introduced on the first day of the 
100th Congress, the Magnet School 
Expansion Act (S. 38). The primary 
reason for introducing S. 38 was to 
ensure that both existing magnet 
school programs and new ones would 
have equal opportunity to be funded 
under this program. 

The importance of this program 
cannot be underestimated. Last year, 
126 school districts applied for funding 
but only 38 were funded. Clearly there 
is an overwhelming demand to in- 
crease programs of voluntary desegre- 
gation. Why? Because we һауе emerg- 
ing a situation where there are no 
longer dual sets of schools but rather, 
dual sets of neighborhoods. The result 
has been inequalities in our education- 
al system—magnet schools can provide 
a very effective solution. 

I am pleased that S. 373 includes the 
essence of my bill. It increases the au- 
thorization for magnet schools from 
$75 million to $115 million for fiscal 
year 1989. The first $75 million appro- 
priated will be distributed with no con- 
sideration to an applicant's prior fund- 
ing. The additional $40 million will be 
distributed with special consideration 
given to those applicants that have 
never been funded under the Magnet 
School Program. In this way, those 
programs that are working are allowed 
to continue doing so and those that 
need startup funds are given the 
chance. In passing this legislation 
today, the Senate is reaffirming its 
commitment to ensure that every stu- 
dent in this nation be afforded equal 
educational opportunities and that 
they will reach adulthood free from 
racial discrimination in their educa- 
tion. 


DROPOUT PREVENTION 

Intrinsic to the success of any of the 
programs reauthorized in S. 373 is 
making our children stay in school 
long enough to complete their high 
school education. The evidence is 
clear. There is estimated to be 4.3 mil- 
lion individuals who have failed to 
complete high school in the United 
States between the ages of 16 and 24. 
Of the 2.9 million of these individuals 
who are in the civilian labor force, 25.9 
percent are unemployed. 

In comparison, there is estimated to 
be 8.8 million people who have com- 
pleted 4 years of high school only, and 
the unemployment rate among this 
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population is 12.7 percent; half the un- 
employment rate for those that failed 
to complete high school. Just finishing 
the last 2 years of high school de- 
creases one’s chances of unemploy- 
ment by 50 percent. 

This shows up later in life as well. 
According to a study of families in 
poverty issued by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, those with a high 
school education earn over 50 percent 
more than those without. Mothers 
who received a high school diploma 
earn almost 90 percent more than 
those who did not. 

This points to the drastic need for 
funding dropout programs. S. 373, for 
the first time, authorizes funds specifi- 
cally for this purpose. The provisions 
of S. 373 are similar to those included 
in S. 320, which I cosponsored, and S. 
19, a bill I introduced on the first day 
of the 100th Congress. 

S. 19 and S. 320 had identical goals: 
to allow schools the flexibility and ca- 
pability to provide the individual at- 
tention necessary to keep at-risk 
youth in school. The most oft cited 
reasons by dropouts for leaving school 
are poor grades, lack of attention from 
teachers and administrators, and eco- 
nomic and family responsibilities. S. 
373 combines the best of both bills and 
requires that those school districts 
funded under this program identify 
the primary reasons for dropping out, 
with special emphasis on the attend- 
ance rate of a student, economic pres- 
sures upon the student and poor aca- 
demic performance. With necessary 
funds for these activities, we can begin 
on our way to ending the early depar- 
ture of our young people from high 
school. 

CONCLUSION 

With the passage of this bill, we 
mark the renewed commitment not 
just to one student, or one type of stu- 
dent, but to all the students in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools that 
we will continue to provide support for 
the best quality education for them 
now and a realm of opportunity for 
their future. 

Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Senate has agreed to 
an amendment to S. 373 prohibiting 
funding for a program significance 
panel to review projects being consid- 
ered for dissemination through the 
National Diffusion Network. 

The National Diffusion Network, 
first established in 1974, seeks to pro- 
mote excellence in education by 
making exemplary educational pro- 
grams and practices available to inter- 
ested schools throughout the country. 
Prospective projects undergo a thor- 
ough review by the Department of 
Education to determine their effec- 
tiveness. Approved projects are then 
placed on the network's list, and then 
may apply for Federal funding to help 
their dissemination. 
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Recently, however, the Department 
instituted a program significance 
panel, whose job it is to determine 
whether projects seeking Federal 
funding are Appropriate for dissemi- 
nation—in addition to the ‘“effective- 
ness” review. By adding this new layer 
of bureaucracy to the review process, 
the Federal Government has interject- 
ed itself into decisions regarding cur- 
riculum content, decisions which have 
always been left up to individual 
school districts. 

I find it hypocritical that this ad- 
ministration, which constantly touts 
States’ rights and denounces Federal 
intrusion into education, should be 
engaged in the business of deciding 
which projects are appropriate for 
local school districts. Instead of foster- 
ing “сһоісе,” a favorite buzzword for 
Secretary Bennett, the Department is 
minimizing choice by impeding the dis- 
semination of effective projects. 

This matter came to my attention a 
few months ago when an article ap- 
peared in the New York Daily News 
entitled “Federal Panel Calls Holo- 
caust Course ‘Unfair to Nazis’.”” The 
article focused on a project called 
“Facing History,” developed in 1975 by 
two Massachusetts teachers to instruct 
students about the Holocaust. The 
project was deemed effective by the 
Department in 1980 and has since 
been in the network's pool of accepta- 
ble projects. 

But іп 1986, when Facing History“ 
applied for Federal funding to assist in 
dissemination efforts, the program sig- 
nificance panel turned it down. One 
panel reviewer commented: 

The program gives no evidence of balance 
or objectivity. The Nazi point of view, how- 
ever unpopular, is still a point of view, and 
it is not presented, nor is that of the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

This year, the Department says that 
history projects were not a priority, so 
none were funded, including “Facing 
History." Nonetheless, I'm not opti- 
mistic that “Facing History" would 
have been funded this year either, 
when a 1987 reviewer commented that 
it has a "profoundly anti-Christian 
bias" and could be “profoundly offen- 
sive to fundamentalists and evangeli- 

The anti-Semitic nature of these 
comments is deeply repugnant, and 
has no place in a federally sanctioned 
review. And second, I don't believe the 
Federal Government should be endors- 
ing extremely subjective judgments 
about whether a particular project is 
appropriate for dissemination through 
the National Diffusion Network. That 
was, and should again be, a matter for 
the local school districts to decide. No 
one is forcing any school district to 
adopt “Facing History” as the one 
method of teaching children about the 
Holocaust—but it has been shown to 
do so in an effective manner, and that 
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alone, in my opinion, should qualify 
the project for Federal funding. 

I am pleased that the Senate has 
adopted this amendment, and I urge 
my colleagues’ strong support for this 
provision in conference. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
rise to express my strong support for 
S. 373, the Robert T. Stafford Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Im- 
provement Act of 1987. This legisla- 
tion consolidates the Federal effort in 
elementary and secondary education 
into one omnibus reauthorization act. 
S. 373 continues the Federal program 
of educational assistance for disadvan- 
taged children and authorizes a series 
of new educational initiatives through 
fiscal year 1993. 

At the outset, I would like to com- 
mend both the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education, Arts and Hu- 
manities, Mr. PELL, and the ranking 
minority member, Mr. STAFFORD, for 
their wisdom and firm leadership over 
the years in addressing the education- 
al needs of our Nation's children. I be- 
lieve that S. 373 represents an exem- 
plary recommitment of the Congress 
to the urgent and compelling task of 
providing basic educational opportuni- 
ties for our disadvantaged children. In 
addition, in this time of economic 
"competitiveness," this legislation en- 
courages innovation and quality im- 
provement in our elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Mr. President, I was fortunate to 
have had the opportunity this year to 
chair a subcommittee hearing in 
Hawaii, on title I, chapter 1 and 2 pro- 
grams. I am very pleased to report 
that educators and parents testified 
that the supplemental instruction pro- 
vided by Federal funds had had a sig- 
nificant and lasting impact on their 
children. Hawaii is a State with large 
populations of new immigrants whose 
children have either a limited grasp of 
English or who come from back- 
grounds of minimal educational oppor- 
tunity. Title I of this bill provides for 
the special needs of these children. 

I am also very pleased that S. 373 in- 
cludes as title X, the provisions of S. 
360, a bill which passed the Senate by 
voice vote on April 22, 1987, and is the 
culmination of 10 years of study and 
effort designed to address the unique 
problems of native Hawaiian children. 
Title X authorizes grants for the im- 
plementation of one, a model curricu- 
lum; two, family-based education cen- 
ters; three, postsecondary education 
fellowships; four special education 
services for handicapped students; and 
five, demonstration programs for the 
gifted and talented. The native Hawai- 
ian population is a relatively youthful 
one with nearly one-half of all native 
Hawaiians being under 25 years of age. 
They are the second largest ethnic 
group in Hawaii’s public schools with 
over 67 percent of those entering kin- 
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dergarten scoring below the national 
average on standardized achievement 
tests. Moreover, native Hawaiian high 
school students have a high dropout 
rate and only 7 percent of the students 
enrolled at the University of Hawaii 
are native Hawaiians. Title X will ad- 
dress the specific educational prob- 
lems of native Hawaiian children and 
help them achieve educational parity 
with other ethnic groups so that they 
may become economically self-suffi- 
cient. It is a need which can no longer 
be ignored. 

Mr. President, as a former public 
school teacher and the father of five 
children, I am well aware of the im- 
portance of providing educational op- 
portunity for all our children, especial- 
ly those in need. I urge therefore, that 
my colleagues give their full support 
to this important legislation. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as we 
started this historic 100th Congress, 
high on the list of my priorities for 
this session was the reauthorization 
and strengthening of our major Feder- 
al elementary and secondary educa- 
tion programs. Today we will consider 
this major omnibus legislation. 

I want to thank the chairman and 
the ranking member of the Education 
Subcommittee, Senators PELL апа 
STAFFORD, and the chairman and the 
ranking member of the full Labor and 
Human Resources Committee, Sena- 
tors KENNEDY and HATCH, for their 
work in helping us to keep our com- 
mitment on this very important item 
on the Senate’s agenda. 

The legislation before us was intro- 
duced early this year. In an extraordi- 
nary climate of bipartisan cooperation, 
the committee held extensive hear- 
ings—15 in all—and then thoroughly 
considered all pieces of the reauthor- 
ization legislation before reporting the 
bill to the full Senate on a unanimous 
vote. I commend the committee for 
this diligent and thorough accomplish- 
ment. 

I also want to add my wholehearted- 
ly concurrence in naming this legisla- 
tion the Robert T. Stafford Elementa- 
ry and Secondary Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1987. 

S. 373 is an omnibus bill which reaf- 
firms a strong Federal role in educa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, this omnibus bill is a 
necessary and prudent investment in 
our country’s future. All sectors of our 
society recognize this, but few have 
stated it more succinctly than the 
business community in their recent 
report issued by the Committee for 
Economic Development, a nonprofit 
organization representing over 200 of 
our Nation’s leading corporations and 
institutions of higher education. Their 
report, titled “Children in Need,” 
warns us: 

Quality education is not an expense; it is 
an investment in the future of our Nation. 
If present trends continue, the scarcity 
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of well-educated and well-qualified people in 
the work force will seriously damage this 
country's competitive position in an increas- 
ingly challenging global marketplace. ... 
Our industries will be unable to grow and 
compete internationally because a growing 
educational underclass will lack the neces- 
sary skills and work habits to function pro- 
ductively on the job. Moreover, they will 
lack the levels of literacy needed to make in- 
formed choices about their lives or to take 
part in the political process. 

To prevent this ominous scenario, 
the Council on Economic Development 
recommends, at the Federal level, а 
strong, increased support in the chap- 
ter 1 program. S. 373 provides this. 

Chapter 1, the cornerstone of Feder- 
al efforts in elementary and secondary 
education, is а program which is par- 
ticularly important in West Virginia. 
One-half of West Virginia's schools 
depend on its assistance to provide 
special, intense compensatory instruc- 
tion. Yet the chapter 1 program, 
which since 1980 has suffered a cut in 
constant dollars of over 17 percent, 
today serves less students than it did 7 
years ago, despite the fact that over 
this time period the numbers of chil- 
dren in poverty have grown. We must 
not allow this lack of commitment to 
our major elementary and secondary 
program to continue. S. 373 puts а 
brake on this 7-year trend and reinvig- 
orates Federal support for the pro- 
gram. 

The other programs contained in 
this omnibus bill also provide much 
needed Federal support to our States 
and local school systems in our con- 
tinuing effort to raise the quality of 
and access to education in our Nation. 

We must recognize that nothing is 
more important than this effort, even 
as we acknowledge that nothing is new 
in this recognition. Aristotle, as quoted 
by Diogenes, told us, 

All who have meditated on the art of gov- 
erning mankind have been convinced that 
the fate of empires depends on the educa- 
tion of youth .... 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
this important legislation. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to join my colleagues in 
this important debate on the Robert 
T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987. 
First I want to commend my friend 
and colleague, Senator PELL who 
chairs the Senate Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities and 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont, Senator STAFFORD. This will 
be Senator STAFFORD'S last Elementary 
and Secondary Act reauthorization 
before his retirement at the end of the 
100th Congress. By naming this bill 
for him, we have chosen to honor 
someone who has been a friend of edu- 
cation throughout his service in the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, this year marks the 
200th anniversary of the writing of 
our Nation’s Constitution. It is also 
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the 22d year of the Federal Govern- 
ment's first commitment to expanding 
education opportunities to low-income 
and educationally disadvantaged 
youngsters under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
Public education in America is also 200 
years old—1987 being the 200th anni- 
versary of the Northwest ordinance 
which set-aside land for the construc- 
tion of the first public schools. 

This is an appropriate time for us to 
assess the state of American educa- 
tion—domestically, as we seek to build 
schools and colleges which are models 
of excellence and quality, and interna- 
tionally, as we seek to train and edu- 
cate our people for the jobs and world 
competition of the year 2000 and 
beyond. 

Thomas Jefferson summed up the 
challenge we face in an letter written 
in 1816: - 

If a nation expects to be ignorant and free 
in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be. 

Mary Hatwood Futrell, the president 
of the National Education Association, 
put this thought in her own words 
during the recent NEA convention in 
Los Angeles: 

Dictators delight in ignorance . . 
dom loves knowledge. 

There exists a completely appropri- 
ate role for the Federal Government 
in the education of our young people. 
I recognize and applaud a Federal in- 
volvement for education. The role 
which began with Northwest ordi- 
nance is still quite valid today—provid- 
ing incentives for school districts to 
try new and innovative programs, and 
in providing reimbursement for these 
programs. The Federal Government 
establishes general parameters and 
new authorizations to address prob- 
lems with apparent nationwide impli- 
cations such as drug abuse and drop- 
outs. 

The Stafford Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Improvement Act of 
1987 [SESEIA] reflects the broadened 
scope of the Federal Government’s 
role in education. With the enactment 
of this bill we can assist State and 
local school districts with programs 
for gifted and talented students and 
dropouts, as well as establish a family- 
school partnership—an aspect of edu- 
cation known to be important, but pre- 
viously neglected. Through this bill, 
we can also fund demonstration pro- 
grams that promote the effective 
school concept and early childhood 
education through Even Start pro- 
grams. 

The effective schools and the Even 
Start demonstration programs are 
part of the special programs for inno- 
vation in education in title II. The ef- 
fective schools program will authorize 
funds for grants to local education 
agencies to implement these programs. 
Effective schools are headed by strong 
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principals, their teachers are provided 
with special training and high stand- 
ards are set for all students. Basic cur- 
ricula and parental involvement are 
mandatory for success. 

Early childhood education will be 
promoted through the Even Start Pro- 
gram. This program will be authorized 
to fund demonstration grants to local 
education agencies that integrate 
early childhood education for educa- 
tionally disadvantaged children and 
adult education for their parents into 
a unified program. With an estimated 
30 percent of students considered edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, early inter- 
vention is critical to the indentifying 
and addressing of education problems 
and keeping at risk children in school. 
Early childhood education can affect 
long-term dropout rates. 

In a move I applaud, we have in- 
creased targeting and the priority 
placed on certain programmatic activi- 
ties undertaken with chapter 2 funds 
in this bill. Presently, chapter 2 funds 
are primarily used to purchase com- 
puter services, library equipment, and 
to support various student services. 
However, emerging educational prior- 
ities such as dropout prevention, pa- 
rental literacy, early childhood educa- 
tion, programs for the gifted and tal- 
ented, and improvement in the quality 
of instruction and curricula in elemen- 
tary and secondary education cannot 
be ignored. Programs such as these 
will be targetted for funds under chap- 
ter 2. 

The committee has also sought to in- 
crease program quality and account- 
ability in the chapter 1 program. The 
chapter 1 program is, in large meas- 
ure, an unqualified success. However, 
it is not perfect and it could benefit 
from additional oversight, funding and 
qualitative improvements. S. 373 takes 
several positive steps in each of these 
areas: 

State monitoring and intervention— 
training, technical assistance, ге- 
search, and dissemination of model 
projects will enhance local capacity in 
delivering a high-quality chapter 1 
program. 

Increased funding—the committee 
has authorized an increase in the per- 
centage of children served by chapter 
1 until all eligible children are served 
by fiscal year 1993. Currently, only 
about 45 percent of eligible children 
are served under this program. 

Quality improvements—the bill adds 
some new requirements to the applica- 
tion required by section 1012(a) so the 
educational outcomes for chapter 1 
students are clearly spelled out and 
deficiencies discovered among disad- 
vantaged students are addressed in 
subsequent years. 

Some of these proposed steps have 
encountered resistance from the lead- 
ership of some of our most important 
Washington-based elementary and sec- 
ondary associations. In all honesty, I 
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am disappointed by this resistance. 
Their objections to these proposals 
have been cloaked in alarmist terms, 
that is, excess paperwork, administra- 
tively burdensome, and prescriptive re- 
quirements. The committee has care- 
fully reviewed each of the new provi- 
sions in an effort to increase account- 
ability and improve quality. These new 
requirements have been carefully 
crafted and are extraordinarily sensi- 
tive to the concerns of local officials 
about administrative burden and inef- 
ficient paperwork requirements. How- 
ever, we are also sensitive to parent 
concerns about school quality and ac- 
countability. A balance must be struck 
between flexibility on the part of local 
school boards and educators to maxi- 
mize effort and increase learning, and 
our responsibility to ensure that the 
Federal tax dollar is well spent. 5. 373 
achieves this balance. 

We do not quarrel with the fact that 
chapter 1 students are learning. But, 
there is no question that many stu- 
dents participating in the chapter 1 
program are still having problems. We 
must find and encourage new, alterna- 
tive programs through which these 
children can learn and succeed aca- 
demically. We must also commit great- 
er resources for the chapter 1 and 
chapter 2 programs in order to serve 
all the eligible students, not just a 
small percentage. 

Mr. President, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this bill, and I thank the 
floor managers on both sides for their 
leadership. 

Mr. GRASSLEY. Mr. President, 
first, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate the members of 
the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, 
and Humanities, who devoted many 
long and hard hours to this legislation. 

I especially want to recognize the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont, 
for whom the bill is named. The 
Senate will long remember our col- 
league’s dedication to education. 

This bill is a comprehensive package 
of initiatives in the area of elementary 
and secondary education. The commit- 
tee, Mr. President, based this reau- 
thorization package on no less than 26 
individually sponsored bills and resolu- 
tions. 

I am proud to add that several of the 
initiatives which I have sponsored and 
cosponsored have been included. Mr. 
President, I would like to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the compo- 
nents dealing first, with adult literacy, 
and second, with the star school pro- 
gram. 

As an original cosponsor of S. 629, 
the English Proficiency Act, intro- 
duced by the Senator from New 
Mexico, Mr. BINGAMAN, I am pleased to 
make some comments on English pro- 
ficiency and adult literacy. Mr. Вімса- 
MAN'S bill addresses the same popula- 
tion which is the focus of a bill I intro- 
duced with Senator COCHRAN and Sen- 
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ator Dore earlier in this session of 
Congress, S. 904, the Literacy Training 
Act of 1987. 

This legislative proposal authorizes 
training opportunities for adults 
whose first language is not English. 
Grants would be available for demon- 
stration programs to develop improved 
approaches and methodology of liter- 
acy education for those limited in Eng- 
lish. The materials developed in these 
demonstration projects would be dis- 
seminated through a national clearing- 
house to education centers. 

The initiatives of this bill would also 
establish community-based programs 
to provide 1-оп-1 tutorial service to 
any adult seeking literacy help. It 
would involve the participation of 
postsecondary institutions, employ- 
ment service agencies, local social serv- 
ice agencies, local private industry 
councils, and local volunteer service 
organizations. It calls for the delivery 
of free tutoring services and flexible 
hours at a variety of locations in com- 
munities so that individuals can get 
help near where they live. 

The need for literacy program is 
staggering. There are 25 million Amer- 
ican adults considered to be function- 
ally illiterate. They lack the minimal 
reading, writing, math, and compre- 
hensive skills necessary to function in 
society. This basic level of functioning 
is equivalent to the fourth grade in el- 
ementary school. An equally large 
number of Americans have only slight- 
ly better literacy skills. Possessing 
only marginal literacy skills, they fall 
in the range of the fifth through the 
eighth grade level. 

A statistic which is also staggering is 
the societal cost. A direct correlation 
has been established between the 
number of illiterate adults who are 
unable to perform at the minimum 
standard for available employment 
and the money allocated to child wel- 
fare cost and unemployment compen- 
sation. The total cost of illiteracy to 
society has been estimated to exceed 
$200 billion a year, including direct 
and indirect costs such as welfare pay- 
ments, crime, job incompetence, indus- 
trial and military accidents, prison 
programs, lost taxes, and remedial 
education programs, 

Mr. President, literacy programs do 
presently exist. The vast majority of 
the functionally illiterate population, 
however, is not being served. A total of 
only 4 million people are now assisted 
by the Federal adult basic education 
program and a variety of smaller 
public and private programs. 

This is a tragic loss to the individual, 
as well as a drain on our Nation’s pro- 
ductivity. Mr. President, I believe that 
Congress must act to bridge the exist- 
ing gaps in the Nation’s literacy and 
job training programs. Our current ef- 
forts do not sufficiently address the 
scope of the adult illiteracy problem. 
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Mr. President, the second issue Га 
like to discuss in relation to the omni- 
bus education bill is the Star School 
Program, which I cosponsored with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Our Nation has been a constructive 
and conscientious educational reform 
movement taking place. Attention has 
been paid to curriculum, graduation 
requirements, teacher education and 
many other important areas. 

The citizens of the 21st century, 
those who are the students of today 
and tomorrow, need every advantage 
in order to be competitive and pre- 
pared. New advances in the methods 
of teaching must constantly be devel- 
oped and implemented. 

Because of staffing and financial 
problems, sometimes students can not 
take classes they need. Frequently this 
is the result of too few students at a 
particular grade level. In other in- 
stances, schools might not be able to 
hire or retain teachers with the most 
current knowledge or certification in 
the field. The result is that students 
are not challenged by the courses that 
are available in their schools. 

Competency in math, science and 
foreign language will be absolute re- 
quirements for our future citizens if 
the United States is to be competitive. 

Using telecommunications and inter- 
active television, the star school con- 
cept will help remedy these situations. 
This project can bring the most quali- 
fied teacher with the most up-to-date 
curriculum to classrooms across the 
country. It has the exciting potential 
of linking strong instruction and cur- 
riculum with previously unchallenged 
and unawakened minds of students. 

Through this technology the most 
needed teachers in the areas of great- 
est shortage: math, science, and for- 
eign language; can be matched with 
schools with the greatest need. 

I wholeheartedly support this use of 
advanced technology to help our 
Nation address the critical problems 
we face in preparing all of our stu- 
dents for their roles as productive citi- 
zens. I encourage each of you to sup- 
port this initiative so we can begin to 
make a difference for all of our stu- 
dents. 

Mr. PRYOR. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of S. 1665 the Farm Credit 
System [FCS] assistance bill. I believe 
that this legislation, although imper- 
fect, contains some important and 
positive provisions which will substan- 
tially benefit farmers, ranchers, and 
their cooperatives. Over all, the bill 
allows the FCS to sell Government- 
backed bonds for capitalization. This 
is preferable to providing a direct cash 
infusion, as some had sought. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the 
single most important industry in Ar- 
kansas, an industry experiencing 
severe economic difficulties. I’ve wit- 
nessed, with growing concern, thou- 
sands of farmers leaving agriculture 
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and the entire family farm system 
being jeopardized by forces beyond 
the control of farmers. I see some 
hopeful signs of progress in certain se- 
lected segments of the industry, in- 
cluding rice, and cotton but, taken as a 
whole, Arkansas farmers have been 
among those who have been hurt the 
most by the depressed state of today’s 
farm economy. 

I believe that the legislation before 
us deserves support not only because it 
aids the Farm Credit System but be- 
cause it would benefit producers in Ar- 
kansas and throughout the Nation. 
The legislation will protect the bor- 
rower stock that farmers, ranchers 
and cooperatives have invested in 
their credit institutions. This addition- 
al protection is needed today because 
of the precarious financial condition 
of System institutions which threaten 
the viability of the entire System. Yes, 
it is true that some System institu- 
tions are much worse off than others. 
But, because of joint and several liabil- 
ity, all Farm Credit System institu- 
tions throughout the country, no 
matter how strong they might be in 
isolation, can be affected by liquida- 
tion. If liquidation takes place the 
almost $4 billion in equity, farmers 
and their cooperatives have invested 
in their credit institution may be lost. 

A second way farmers should benefit 
from S. 1665 is through expansion of 
borrower rights and a more uniform 
application of System loan restructur- 
ing policies. At present, farm credit in- 
stitutions throughout the country 
have adopted a loan restructuring 
policy. This policy is that loans should 
be restructured unless doing so is more 
expensive than any other alternative 
such as foreclosure. The problem is 
that compliance by System institu- 
tions with their own loan restructur- 
ing policy is uneven. While in some 
districts, loan restructuring programs 
are aggressive, these policies are not 
being fully implemented across the 
board. The Senate bill would create a 
Special Asset Council to monitor com- 
pliance by district banks with the least 
cost loan restructuring policy. More- 
over, the bill would establish specific 
loan restructuring requirements that 
must be satisfied before System banks 
could obtain financial assistance. An- 
other reason S. 1665 is а very impor- 
tant bill for American agriculture is 
that it would authorize the establish- 
ment of a secondary market for agri- 
cultural loans. I am pleased to note 
that title VII of S. 1665 resembles in a 
most important respect the bill I intro- 
duced S. 1172 to establish a Federal 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation or 
“Farmer Mac." Farmer Mac will allow 
Farm Credit System institutions, com- 
mercial banks, and other financial in- 
stitutions to package or pool their 
farm loans for resale to the invest- 
ment community. 
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Farmer Mac is designed to ensure 
the availability of adequate funds to 
meet the credit needs of producers 
throughout the United States. I be- 
lieve that а secondary market in farm 
loans will help to stimulate competi- 
tion especially in the long-term real 
estate markets. ultimately, increased 
competition among suppliers of farm 
credit can only benefit farmers. Provi- 
sions of this legislation enjoy wide- 
spread support among farm and bank- 
ing groups. Among others, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, Ameri- 
can Agricultural Movement, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, National Farm- 
ers Organization, National Cotton 
Council of America, American Soy- 
bean Association, National Corn Grow- 
ers Association, National Cattlemens 
Association and the National Pork 
Producers. In addition, the American 
Bankers Association, the Independent 
Bankers Association of America, Mort- 
gage Bankers Association of America 
and the American Council of Life In- 
surance all strongly support the sec- 
ondary market title of this legislation. 

While the main thrust of S. 1665 is 
constructive and positive, I am obliged 
to raise concerns about a provision 
which would impose a one-time assess- 
ment on the surplus of banks in excess 
of 5 percent of loans outstanding and 
in excess of 13 percent on associations. 
I have no quarrel with what I under- 
stand the intent of this provision of 
the legislation to be. That is, it is in- 
tended that stronger Farm Credit 
System institutions should sell a cer- 
tain amount of their unallocated re- 
tained earnings to support weaker 
units of the System. The problem is 
that the 13 percent formula does not, 
in fact, provide an effective way of 
transferring money from stronger to 
weaker farm credit units. In the sixth 
farm credit district, which comprises 
the States of Arkansas, Missouri, and 
Illinois, there are four Production 
Credit Associations which would be as- 
sessed $37,729,000 under this formula. 
These associations would be required 
to surrender this amount not due to fi- 
nancial strength but because of the 
precipitous drop in their loan volume. 
In addition to the one-time loss of 
$37.7 million, the earning capacity of 
these four associations and other asso- 
ciations throughout the country ef- 
fected by the 13 percent formula, 
would be substantially impaired. In 
the case of the St. Louis Central Pro- 
duction Credit Association, the loss of 
$33,852,000 as free capital would be 
nothing less than catastrophic. On an 
annual basis, this would cost the asso- 
ciation approximately $3 million per 
year. It should be noted that this $3 
million cost will be in addition to а 
projected $2.5 million loss for the cen- 
tral PCA in 1988. 

I offer these comments in the hope 
that the means can be found in confer- 
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ence for establishing fair and reasona- 
ble criteria for the distribution of sur- 
plus within the System. I am certain 
that whatever criteria are agreed to, 
no System institution that is viable 
today will be made nonviable or mar- 
ginal as a result of any assessment im- 
posed. 

Mr. HELMS. Mr. President, I am 
obliged to vote against S. 373, the 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education on Improvement 
Act of 1987. 

Let me state at the outset: I do not 
believe the Federal Government 
should be involved in the business of 
education. Whenever the Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes involved in matters 
historically left to the States, the 
State and local role decreases while 
the Federal Government moves inex- 
orably toward total control. 

Mr. President, while the Federal 
Government was drawn into education 
based on promises that efficiency, 
equity, and quality of the educational 
system would be improved, quite the 
contrary has resulted. Even though 
the Federal Government spent over 
$175.1 billion on education between 
1975 and 1985, there have been serious 
drops in academic achievement, re- 
sponsible citizenship, and even basic 
reading and writing skills. The Depart- 
ment of Education’s report titled “A 
Nation At Risk” galvanized the coun- 
try when it brought to light the sad 
state of this Nation’s education system 
in 1983. That report followed over a 
decade of expanding Federal involve- 
ment in the Nation’s school systems. 

As local educators are increasingly 
hamstrung by mandates and regula- 
tions issued from Washington, Mr. 
President, the Federal bureaucracy 
has become a base from which power- 
ful and unaccountable special interest 
groups use the schools as instruments 
of social policy. Sex education, values 
clarification curricula, school-based 
health clinics, and death-and-dying 
classes are but a few examples of how 
hard earned Federal tax dollars have 
been used on our schools. These pro- 
grams interfere with a parent’s rela- 
tionship with his child concerning 
matters of ultimate significance in life 
while ostensibly providing a neutral, 
value-free education. The idea that 
parents are the parties primarily re- 
sponsible for the education of their 
children will continue to erode as Fed- 
eral influence over the Nation’s educa- 
tion policy balloons. 

Mr. President, the present bill cre- 
ates over two dozen new programs. 
Typically, these programs exemplify 
the increased use of Federal education 
funds to support social policy pro- 
grams rather than improving the ac- 
quisition of academic skills. For exam- 
ple, there are new programs for school 
drop out prevention, youth suicide 
prevention, and comprehensive school 
health education. Other programs 
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seek to get parents involved in their 
children's education. Mr. President, 
the goals are well meaning, but such 
programs cannot reverse or change 
the societal trends causing the prob- 
lems. Broken families, higher divorce 
rates, decreased respect for human 
life, drug abuse, increased promiscuity, 
and other societal ills will not be cured 
simply by treating the symptoms as 
they manifest themselves in the 
schools. 

Mr. President, S. 373 also portends 
greater Federal influence over the na- 
tional education policy because it au- 
thorizes a National Assessment of 
Educational Progress [NAEP] to col- 
lect achievement data and statistics 
“on a basis that facilitates valid State- 
by-State comparisons.” Comparing 
achievement data on a State-by-State 
basis will inevitably lead to competi- 
tion among the States. As a conse- 
quence, State educational policy deci- 
sions will often be based on what im- 
proves the statistical ranking rather 
than on a State’s true educational 
needs. The NAEP could, therefore, 
exert a strong influence on education 
policy throughout the Nation simply 
by manipulating the statistical criteria 
on which it bases a State-by-State 
comparison of State educational sys- 
tems. 

Mr. President, I oppose any Federal 
involvement in education but, if the 
Federal Government is going to get in 
the business of education, it should do 
so in a manner which maximizes the 
discretion of local education authori- 
ties. Regulations and prerequisites at- 
tached to the receipt of Federal funds 
have facilitated unprecedented Feder- 
al control over the Nation’s education 
policy. Federal mandates, like an 
NAEP State-by-State assessment, redi- 
rect local education priorities to con- 
form to Federal priorities. 

In the Omnibus Education Reconcil- 
iation Act of 1981, over 40 categorical 
programs mandating how Federal edu- 
cation money was to be spent were re- 
placed by a single block grant pro- 
gram. Under the block grant approach 
local education officials are able to 
decide how best to use the Federal 
moneys they receive. It is my under- 
standing that the present bill contin- 
ues the block program, but takes a 
step backward by creating 28 new cate- 
gorical programs specifying how Fed- 
eral allocations must be spent. 

Mr. President, I reiterate: I oppose 
Federal involvement in education but 
if we are going to have these pro- 
grams, they should aid, not preempt, 
local control of the schools. Similarly, 
the Federal education bureaucracy 
should not be used as a platform from 
which special interest groups can 
impose their ideals on a child—ideals 
which are totally inconsistent with 
those of the parent. I do not believe 
this bill adequately safeguards paren- 
tal and local rights in the realm of 
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education and in certain respects 
would actually diminish them. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge Senators to vote against S. 373. 

Mr. BIDEN. Mr. President, our 
world is a changing place. The de- 
mands placed on our young people to 
successfully live in this world are 
great. In response to this need, the 
United States has always provided the 
best educational system for its youth, 
but that tradition is in danger. We 
stand at a point where our economy 
and our society are changing drastical- 
ly and we must carefully examine the 
institutions in which our children 
come to maturity. 

I recently had the pleasure of read- 
ing in the Wilmington Sunday News 
Journal an article by Charles Welch, 
who is the president of the Delaware 
State Board of Education. It clearly 
states what needs to be said about the 
situation. Our schools are good, and 
they cope with many of the problems 
they face, but there must be some dra- 
matic changes to save our schools 
from failing at their task. The institu- 
tions which provided adequate services 
in the days of Beaver Cleaver cannot 
successfully cope, as they are current- 
ly structured, with single-parent fami- 
lies, rampant drug abuse and youth 
crime, and many of the other changes 
that have occurred in society since the 
fifties. 

I would urge all Senators to examine 
the educational system and pay heed 
to this excellent article. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be 
placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Wilmington (DE) News Journal, 
Nov. 29, 1987] 
EDUCATION: No TIME FOR BUSINESS AS USUAL 
(By Charles E. Welch) 

There are two ways to look at public edu- 
cation. 

One is that schools are doing a better job 
for more students than ever before. This is 
true. 

The other is that schools are not doing 
enough, or not doing it well enough: Prob- 
lems outrun solutions. True again, and that 
tells us what the agenda should be for Dela- 
ware's schools. 

Across the country, schools have been bat- 
tered with criticism for turning out shoddy 
products, to a point where this has become 
“а nation at risk." That blanket condemna- 
tion is undeserved—many students come out 
of Delaware schools with excellent prepara- 
tion—but what is certain is that many chil- 
dren today аге at risk," at risk of failing to 
get the education they need, of dropping 
out, and of getting into serious trouble and 
becoming burdens to society. 

We can let them take those risks on their 
own, knowing that many will fail, or we can 
mount an all-out effort to correct the prob- 
lems and reverse the trends. For both 
humane and economic reasons, the latter is 
clearly the right choice. The necessary pro- 
grams should be centered in the schools, be- 
cause that is where the help їз needed. For 
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many youngsters today, the school has 
become the community agency of last 
resort. 

There are four parts to the action package 
that the State Board of Education is en- 
couraging: better teaching; more counseling 
and support services for “at гівк” students; 
more participation and individual initiative 
by everyone with a role in education; and 
more flexible and efficient use of facilities. 
There will be costs, but this is unavoidable. 
As the expression goes, we can pay now or 
pay (more) later. 

None of this applied in the days of the 
Little Red Schoolhouse. We look back with 
nostalgia at those simpler times and smaller 
education budgets, but it is wrong to sup- 
pose that schools were a better bargain 
then, or did a better job. They attempted 
less and had smaller problems. 

In earlier generations, schools let prob- 
lem” students fend for themselves, or uncer- 
emoniously dumped them as unteachable.“ 
Today we know that strategy only buys 
bigger problems later. We try to help such 
youngsters whatever their difficulties. 
Rightly so. They and society both come out 
ahead. 1 

Universal public education initially meant 
eight years or less of formal schooling. (In 
Thomas Jefferson's time, when the idea 
took root, the target was four years.) Then 
most youngsters went to work full-time, 
usually on the farm. Now we have higher 
goals, driven by economic and social require- 
ments—kindergarten through grade 12 has 
become minimal schooling. It takes at least 
that long for young people to develop 
needed survival skills: that is to say, the 
knowledge and skill to qualify for entry to a 
quality job or higher education, citizenship 
capabilities, plus an ability to continue 
learning to cope with economic and techno- 
logical change. 

As those kinds of changes have raised the 
requirements of education, social change 
has made the goal harder to reach. Look at 
the conditions with which schools are trying 
to cope; and count the social costs. 

Dropouts and underprepared students: 
Unless the trend line changes, one fourth of 
the students now in Delaware high schools 
will not graduate. Some of them will join 
the ranks of the perpetually needy on wel- 
fare. Some may be drawn back to education 
later as adults—at higher per capita teach- 
ing costs. Those who find and keep jobs will 
face discount wage rates. Dropouts average 
less than 60 percent of the pay of vocation- 
ally-trained graduates, and about $350 per 
month less than the average high school 
graduate. One national estimate says that 
employ.rs will be spending $25 billion per 
year teaching basic skills to one million new 
employees. Some of those trainees hold 
high school diplomas, but those were gifts. 
These individuals are functional illiterates, 
and graduates in name only. 

Drug and alcohol abusers: The problem 
reaches down into junior high schools. Mil- 
lions are being spent on teenage abuse pre- 
vention and rehabilitation programs, but 
later correctives, for adult addicts, cost even 
more. 

Teenage pregnancy: Youngsters having 
babies build double social tragedy. The 13- 
to 16-year-old mothers rarely return to 
school. As a result, many of them end up on 
welfare or in jobs at minimum wage. Their 
children are likely to follow in their foot- 
steps, with equally dismal prospects. The 
problem is widespread in the lowest-income, 
least-educated population. Teenage preg- 
nancies have been high among blacks, 
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though the rate is now stable; among whites 
the rate is rising. 

In effect, the short-cycling of generations 
is building a long cycle of rising welfare 
costs. 

Unsupportive families: many youngsters 
in school come from single-parent homes, or 
families where both parents work. Some 
children from such background receive little 
of the nurturing and adult guidance they 
need. Before judging the parents for non- 
support, though, we should put ourselves in 
their shoes. Many of the parents have little 
education themselves and few resources. 
They do not know enough to help their chil- 
dren with homework. They are embarrassed 
to go to PTA meetings because they “feel 
dumb." They do not know where to turn. 

Many couples have two jobs of necessity: 
their combined paychecks total less than 
that of one skilled worker. Delaware cele- 
brates a low unemployment rate (currently, 
under three percent) but nobody talks 
about the fact that many jobs are low 
skilled and pay minimum wage or little 
more. They do not generate enough income 
to raise children decently. 

Youth crime: The crime rate is at its worst 
among young, poorly educated people. They 
were not born intending to become crimi- 
nals, anymore than girls are born intending 
to become teenage mothers. Neglect puts 
them there. First their families fail them; 
then the community support system fails 
them as well. 

It makes sense to heed the early warning 
signs. That avoids paying for serious 
damage-control later. The state puts more 
than $5,000 per student into education each 
year, but it costs the taxpayers $21,000 a 
year to keep someone in príson, and $80,000 
to build another cell for the next violator. 

There are four steps we can take in the 
right direction: 

Better Teaching: There is no substitute 
for good teachers and good teaching. The 
key to success is to have a corps of teachers 
who are fully professional in training and 
ability, who think of themselves as profes- 
sionals and act according, and who are pro- 
fessionally rewarded in pay and public sup- 
port. 

This cuts both ways. Teachers continue to 
complain about low pay and they have a 
point. Recent increases in scales have 
helped a great deal, but teachers are still 
paid much less than most other profession- 
als. For a stark contrast in pay and status, 
set teachers here against those in Japan. 
There, teachers are better paid than white- 
collar workers in business or even engineers. 
Here, highly experienced teachers with ad- 
vanced degrees make roughly а beginner's 
salary for an engineer at Hercules Inc. or 
the Du Pont Co. Moreover, the teachers, 
unlike private-sector professionals, receive 
few bonuses for extra effort and outstand- 
ing performance. Under present pay sched- 
ules, mediocrity nets as much as superiority. 

To meet the varying needs of today's stu- 
dents, teachers need more control of sched- 
ules and teaching materials. No one set of 
course offerings and timetables will fit for 
all Lockstep programs imposed from the 
top down, based on average needs, cannot 
succeed broadly. For programs to be effec- 
tive, they have to come up from the bottom, 
with teachers committed to them. 

Students have to be treated not as aver- 
ages but as individuals. Teachers need time 
to work with them on that basis, freed from 
nonteaching  distractions and arbitrary 
rules. 

All of this is an argument for more control 
of teaching activities and budgets at the 
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local level, rather than by district or state 
offices. No one is likelier than the teachers 
on the firing line to know what the young- 
sters in front of them need. Teachers should 
have the authority to shape their own pro- 
grams, and be given incentives to do so. 

Teachers argue that society should look 
upon their services not as a cost but as an 
investment. Correct, but quid pro quo, the 
public wants а return on its investment. 
Teachers have to show that they are good 
at their jobs and doing their level best. 
Career drifters who do not more than "get 
along," spending as little time as possible 
with students, teaching each course like a 
TV rerun, ought to be taken out of the pro- 
fession. They do too much damage. 

There has to be some sort of performance 
review. Nervous as some teachers may be 
about it, they have to provide an answer to 
the obvious question: How well are they 
doing with their students? The state-award- 
ed teaching certificate, of itself, is not 
enough. As experienced teachers will tell 
you, that certificate is really a learner's 
permit. It indicates preparation and poten- 
tial, not results. 

To their credit, Delaware teachers have 
helped to create and are supporting а new 
approach to evaluation. It is now in the 
pilot stage. On the horizon is a voluntary 
national screening process leading to special 
certification for experienced teachers. It 
will be similar to the system used in the 
medical profession. Delaware teachers 
should participate in this. If it makes sense 
to have “board certified” physicians attend- 
ing to the ills of our bodies, it makes equal 
sense to have "board certified" teachers 
nurturing and expanding our minds. 

More support services: Of necessity more 
than choice, schools today must go far 
beyond the Three R's, and deal with other 
growing-up needs. Examples of what is hap- 
pening in selected Delaware schools reflect 
the new educational responsibilities. Guid- 
ance and counseling programs are being ex- 
panded. The state legislature this year au- 
thorized funds for additional counselors. 
Day care centers have been started at sever- 
al schools. Special education programs have 
been expanding for years, to a point where 
Delaware now has one of the most extensive 
programs in the nation. A new “wellness” 
program has been authorized by the State 
Board of Education. Offered to schools 
statewide, K-12, it covers nutrition, health 
and sex education CAIDS included). 

More is needed. Counseling programs need 
to be strengthened and pushed down to 
lower grade levels. Even good guidance, at 
the 11th or 12th grade level, may come five 
years too late. Day care centers in Delaware 
have room for 12,000 youngsters—75,000 
spaces are needed. More centers should be 
set up on school property to be operated by 
community groups or other private vendors. 
Social workers concentrating on youth prob- 
lems should be housed in the schools, re- 
porting to the principals. 

More participation: Teachers can work 
most effectively, and students can overcome 
problems, only if there is wide-based sup- 
port for education from all parts of the com- 
munity. Parents, community organizations, 
business firms, government officials—every- 
one in а position to influence education— 
should be focusing on the needs of students, 
and matching the resources of their groups 
and institutions to those needs. 

More cooperation and coordination are re- 
quired within schools and between school 
and community. Teachers should be helping 
teachers, looking not only at the subjects to 
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which they are assigned, but also to their 
common goal as counselors and mentors. 
Administrators should be looking for ways 
to help teachers plan their own programs 
and launch their own initiatives, not press- 
ing them to follow a given course line in 
pursuit of a false goal of consistency. Educa- 
tion has to offer different strokes for dif- 
ferent folks.” 

Educators and parents all should be trying 
to identify the “at risk" students and bring 
them the help they need. In one case that 
may mean an outreach program among par- 
ents—i.e., parents offering to help other 
parents build good study habits with chil- 
dren, to keep youngsters from falling be- 
tween the chairs. In another case, it may be 
a joint business-school-parent effort to in- 
stall a day care center in unused classrooms. 

Those examples have two common fac- 
tors: All of them are keyed to local and spe- 
cific needs, and all of them have been tried 
before, generally with success, in Delaware 
or elsewhere. The need is not to devise 
wholly new approaches, which would have 
only hope to recommend them. Instead, 
what Delaware needs to do is to build on its 
own experience, and that of other states, to 
expand programs already proving to be ef- 
fective. 

More use of facilities: Education’s physical 
plant is grossly underutilized. We ought to 
look at the school schedule for what it is— 
an anachronism left over from an agrarian 
economy and lifestyle—and change it. We 
ought to bring schools into the 20th Centu- 
ry, before it is over. 

We have to challenge a schedule under 
which an expensive public asset is in use 
less than one-half of the time: the 180-day 
school year, 3 p.m. closing times, and build- 
ings lying empty on weekends and all 
summer. That makes no sense in view of the 
need for educational services by students of 
all ages, not to mention the high costs of 
building and maintaining schools, Schools 
ought to be open for extended hours and 
year-round, to provide extra help and activi- 
ties for young students, for adult education 
and job training, and to serve other commu- 
nity needs. 

We are paying for hangups in our admin- 
istrative system too. Population shifts have 
left some districts with too much square- 
footage or schools in the wrong place, while 
other districts are short of space. As a 
result, new elementary schools are on the 
drawing board in Delaware, while some old 
schools remain boarded up or have been 
sold. Taxpayers should not be asked to pay 
for such overlaps unless all alternatives 
have been explored, including school-swaps 
among districts and changes in district 
boundaries. There is nothing sacred about 
either the school schedules or the property 
lines. 

The mounting problems that schools face, 
and the long term costs of failing to solve 
them, make it clear that there is no more 
time for “business as usual" іп the schools. 
Because we must expect more of our schools 
now, we have to support them more, and 
make better use of their human and other 
resources, 

Mr. DURENBERGER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rise today as a cosponsor of S. 
373, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1987, to ex- 
press my strong support the bill and to 
commend the outstanding leadership 
my colleagues Senator PELL and Sena- 
tor STAFFORD have provided in develop- 
ing this bill. 
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Today I would like to pay particular 
tribute to the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont for his 16 years as the 
chief defender of education programs 
in the Senate. Senator STAFFORD has 
demonstrated a deep commitment to 
the concept that education is the key 
to the future success of this Nation. 
His willingness and ability to work 
with both sides of the aisle and the ad- 
ministrations to ensure access to qual- 
ity education for all Americans has 
been the indispensable element of 
policy formation in this vital area. 
ROBERT STAFFORD has been the educa- 
tion Senator and we will sorely miss 
his competence and leadership. 

Mr. President, it is not possible to 
consider education as simply a State 
and local government or family re- 
sponsibility. Our ability to educate our 
children affects the future of this 
Nation in a variety of ways. It affects 
our trade policy, our economic policy, 
our income security—every facet of 
our national welfare and security. We 
must demonstrate conclusively our 
commitment to the education of our 
children and the future economic com- 
petitiveness of this country. This bill 
does just that. 

More and more we are seeing the 
crucial importance of primary educa- 
tion. At a time when children are most 
open to new ideas and influenced by 
the world around them it is imperative 
that we as a society invest in their 
education. We now know that over 75 
percent of high school dropouts can be 
accurately predicted as likely to fail by 
the third grade. 

This bill will help meet a critical 
need to improve the quality and avail- 
ability of education to disadvantaged 
children. Federal dollars spent at the 
elementary and secondary levels 
through chapter I, chapter II, impact 
aid, and magnet schools һауе рго- 
duced some of the most successful fed- 
erally funded programs in our Nation's 
history. In addition to the reauthoriza- 
tion of these vital programs, I am en- 
couraged by the many new programs 
which will help disadvantaged youth 
reach their fullest potential, including 
the Even Start Program, the school 
dropout demonstration program, and 
the gifted and talented discretionary 
grant program which focuses on the 
economically disadvantaged. I am par- 
ticularly pleased at the new initiatives 
within this bill that will help fund re- 
gional centers to assist rural communi- 
ties through а variety of technical and 
development programs, and fund new 
demonstration programs to test and 
evaluate an Open Enrollment Program 
and offer greater choice in education. 

I urge my colleagues enthusiastically 
to support this bill to open the doors 
of opportuity for the underprivileged 
so that future Americans will be able 
to compete with others for jobs and 
economic prosperity. 
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Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
today in strong support of the Robert 
T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987. I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island and the Senator 
from Vermont for their leadership in 
developing a comprehensive measure 
with the bipartisan backing of my col- 
leagues on and off the Labor Commit- 
tee, the administration, any many edu- 
cational advocacy groups. 

Mr. President, I wholeheartly sup- 
port this legislation, which reauthor- 
izes our essential elementary and sec- 
ondary educational programs. I believe 
that education, especially early educa- 
tion, is one of the most significant in- 
fluences in an individual child's life, 
and this is an area where the Federal 
Government must take great care. Ap- 
parently, the American public agrees. 
Peter Hart and Associates recently 
conducted a poll to assess whether the 
public supported Government action 
on а wide range of children's pro- 
grams. He found overwhelming sup- 
port for early educational programs. 
Significantly, it was revealed that 
early educational programs ranked 
high among programs for which voters 
were willing to pay higher taxes. 

In September 1987, the Committee 
for Economic Development [CED], a 
group of 225 heads of U.S. firms, 
called for a multibillion-dollar expan- 
sion of early childhood programs. In a 
landmark report, “Children in Need,” 
the CED urges “early and sustained 
intervention in the lives of disadvan- 
taged children.” The statistics are 
compelling: Each dollar spent early on 
in a poor child’s life will save $4.75 in 
remedial education, welfare, and crime 
down the road. The conclusion drawn 
from this report is that education is a 
wise investment іп our Nation's eco- 
nomic future. 

S. 373 authorizes a host of important 
programs, and many of my colleagues 
have very ably described them. Now, 
Mr. President, I would like to take a 
few minutes to talk about three areas 
of this legislation of particular impor- 
tance to South Dakota: chapter 1, 
Indian education, and impact aid. 


CHAPTER 1 

The reauthorization of the chapter 1 
program, the cornerstone of this legis- 
lation, clearly embodies this commit- 
ment to disadvantaged children. The 
purpose of the chapter 1 program is to 
assist educationally deprived children 
in succeeding in regular education pro- 
grams, achieving grade level proficien- 
cy, and improving basic and more ad- 
vanced academic skills. 

I believe that this legislation makes 
a number of important program im- 
provements to chapter 1. It strength- 
ens the current ability to serve chap- 
ter l-eligible students effectively by 
authorizing a new concentration grant 
program. The bill encourages and pro- 
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motes parental involvement by allow- 
ing their participation in designing, 
planning, and implementing chapter 1 
programs. Innovation is encouraged by 
enabling local education agencies 
[LEA's] to reserve up to 5 percent of 
their grant for innovative programs. 
In addition, a new program within 
chapter 1 is authorized which supports 
basic skill activities at the secondary 
level. 

Chapter 1 provides essential assist- 
ance to over 13,000 students in my 
State of South Dakota. The main 
focus of the 200 chapter 1 programs in 
my State is assistance with reading 
skills. This bill authorizes an addition- 
al $160,000 to $325,000 for program im- 
provements in South Dakota alone. 

INDIAN EDUCATION 

Mr. President, I am very pleased 
that this bill contains a title address- 
ing Indian education. I have a special 
interest in this title for a number of 
reasons. First, South Dakota has nine 
Indian reservations and a considerable 
urban Native American population. 
South Dakota also has the second 
largest Indian reservation in the 
Nation—both geographically and in 
terms of population. Some of its reser- 
vations represent the poorest in the 
Nation, and quality education is often 
the only escape hatch for these chil- 
dren of poverty. 

Second, this title is important to me 
because, as a member of the Select 
Committee on Indian Affairs, I had an 
opportunity to chair a hearing on Pine 
Ridge Reservation and to later partici- 
pate in the hearings held here in 
Washington. I am confident that this 
title addresses many of the concerns 
of Indian people regarding education 
programs for their children. 

Earlier this year the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs proposed to contract 
with public schools for the operation 
of all BIA schools. The Indian commu- 
nity found this proposal offensive be- 
cause the announcement was made 
without regard to the trust responsi- 
bility, without regard to laws that re- 
quire consultation with Indian tribal 
leaders and Indian educators on major 
program changes, without regard to a 
factual basis for assertions made about 
the quality of education in ВІА-орет- 
ated schools, and without regard to 
what are the real education needs of 
Indian people. The Indian title of this 
bill addresses this concern with a pro- 
hibition against contracting with 
States to operate schools now operat- 
ed by the BIA unless Congress or the 
affected tribes agree to such contract- 


ing. 

In addition to a number of other im- 
portant provisions, this title also con- 
tains a provision for special projects 
that could enable South Dakota’s Pine 
Ridge Reservation to operate its own 
tribal department of education and 
assume fully responsibility for the 
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education of its children in a more co- 
ordinated fashion. 
IMPACT AID 

As an original cosponsor of S. 1620, I 
want to express my strong support for 
the committee’s decision to include S. 
1620, the Impact Aid Reauthorization 
Act of 1987, as part of S. 373. This leg- 
islation is absolutely essential to the 
children of South Dakota and to all 
children affiliated with Federal lands 
and installations. 

Impact aid (Public Law 81-874) was 
originally conceived to guarantee local 
school districts suffering financial 
losses from the impact of a Federal 
presence in the districts the financial 
reimbursements necessary to provide 
federally connected children a basic 
free public education. I want to stress 
the words “basic free public educa- 
tion.” Basic free public education is a 
right we as a nation guarantee to all 
children. Impact aid simply authorizes 
payments to make a basic free public 
education possible for children whose 
parents live and/or work on Federal 
property. 

Mr. President, it is likely that many 
of our colleagues are not aware of the 
history behind S. 1620. Reauthorizing 
impact aid has been a genuine struggle 
for federally impacted school districts. 
Cuts in education programs over the 
last 6 years have eroded impact aid 
payments to the degree that basic edu- 
cation services have been jeopardized. 
The result has been that impact aid 
districts have been forced to struggle 
for scarce and inadequate resources 
and that the basic education needs of 
many children have not been met. 

As someone who represents a State 
with a significant Federal presence 
due to both extensive Indian lands and 
a major Air Force installation, I feel I 
am able to offer a unique perspective 
on the very real effects of inadequate 
impact aid funding. South Dakota de- 
pends heavily on impact aid to meet 
the basic educational needs of its 
Indian and military children. 

Several of the large Indian-impacted 
districts and the Douglas School Dis- 
trict, which educates children affili- 
ated with Ellsworth Air Force Base, 
rely on impact aid for over 50 percent 
of their operating budgets and for the 
quality of virtually every aspect of 
their school programs. When vital 
funds are delayed, cut, or “prorated,” 
the term “inadequate funding" takes 
on a special meaning for these heavily 
impacted schools. In some districts, it 
would be accurate to say that the edu- 
cational program simply would not 
exist without impact aid funds. 

I am acutely aware of the fiscal di- 
lemma facing this country. Oddly 
enough, our Nation’s children are the 
ones who have most to lose in this 
case, too. We have allowed our nation- 
al debt to pile up with the apparent 
expectation that our children will 
carry it away miraculously when we 
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are gone. The deficit must be cut, and 
all areas of the budget should share 
the burden. The issue is a matter of 
priorities and courage. We must decide 
where cuts can be made, and where 
they cannot. 

Mr. President, some—even some 
impact aid supporters—have suggested 
that impact aid can absorb cuts. They 
have said that we can never expect 
full funding for impact aid. I challenge 
that. I believe that full funding of the 
impact aid program is the only way we 
can assure children in federally im- 
pacted school districts the educational 
opportunities they deserve. Further- 
more, I am convinced that we can 
make the budget cuts necessary to 
meet our deficit reduction needs with- 
out sacrificing any child’s right—re- 
gardless of their physical location—to 
a free public education. 

The problem is a political one. 
Unless you are directly affected by 
impact aid, you probably don’t know 
what it is. Many people misunderstand 
impact aid, believing it is some sort of 
“extra” program. The reality is that 
impact aid is not an “ехіга” at all; it is 
a contract with the Government to 
ensure that federally connected chil- 
dren receive a basic education. When 
Congress cuts these funds, we are not 
cutting waste, we are cutting basic 
education programs and undermining 
our national commitment to provide 
basic free public education to all chil- 
dren. In addition, we are forcing 
school officials to divide their time be- 
tween educating children and chasing 
down Federal dollars. 

After a 6-year decline in impact aid 
funds, I am pleased to report that the 
trend is finally reversing. We have par- 
tially restored impact aid losses, and I 
am pleased to have been a part of that 
effort. This is an important first step. 
I think it is important to remember, 
though, that it is only a first step and 
that we have a responsibility to re- 
store impact aid funding to its full au- 
thorization levels for both school in- 
struction (Public Law 81-874) and 
school construction (Public Law 81- 
815). To do otherwise would prepe- 
tuate 6 years of discrimination against 
children who happen to be served by 
federally impacted school districts. 

Mr. President, I was pleased to work 
with Senator PELL and other impact 
aid supporters to introduce S. 1620. I 
was also pleased to testify earlier this 
year before the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health and 
Human Services, Education, and Re- 
lated Agencies, to express my support 
for full funding of impact aid. The 
gains we have made in impact aid 
policy this year are significant, and it 
is my hope that they will be expanded 
upon next year. I look forward to 
working with Senator PELL and others 
toward that goal. 
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CONCLUSION 

In addition to chapter 1, the Indian 
title, and impact aid, a number of 
other critical elementary and second- 
ary programs are included in this om- 
nibus reauthorization. These programs 
include chapter 2, the Magnet Schools 
Assistance Program, the Adult Educa- 
tion Act, the Education for Economic 
Security Act, the Bilingual Education 
Act, the Women’s Equity Act, the 
Allen J. Ellender Fellowship Program, 
and the territorial assistance programs 
for teacher training and for general 
assistance to the Virgin Islands. 

In closing, I believe that education is 
an important determinant of the 
future welfare of an individual. There 
is no better way to protect our chil- 
dren’s future than by strengthening 
our educational foundations. This bill 
is a positive step forward for America, 
and I urge my colleagues to give it 
their overwhelming support. 

Mr. BINGAMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to commend my colleagues, 
Mr. KENNEDY, the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources, and Mr. PELL, the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, 
and Humanities, and their staffs, for 
their diligent and comprehensive work 
in bringing this important piece of leg- 
islation to the Senate floor today. For 
the sake of our children's future, I 
urge my colleagues to vote in favor of 
its passage. 

I would like to briefly comment on 
two components of this legislation. 
Earlier this year, I introduced two 
bills, the English Proficiency Act and 
the Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education Act, that address 
issues I believe to be of vital impor- 
tance to our Nation's future success: 
Literacy and health. I am happy to 
report that portions of these bills have 
been incorporated into the Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987. 

The Office of Comprehensive School 
Health Education Act addresses 
issues—the health, well-being, and 
physical to us all. For too long, it 
seems, we have neglected to adequate- 
ly examine and address these issues. 

In 1978, Congress created a new, 
direct grant program for school health 
education. Although draft regulations 
were issued for public comment, no 
final regulations were promulgated 
nor any grants made, largely because 
the office was dismantled in 1981 in 
the reorganization of the Department 
of Education. Six years have passed. 
The state of our children’s health con- 
tinues to decline and our schools do 
not seem to be stemming the down- 
ward slide. It is time once again to re- 
establish the Office of School Health. 

Unfortunately and despite the incor- 
poration of portions of my bill into the 
legislation before us, I fear that the 
existence of this vital office may once 
again be threatened, even before it is 
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reestablished. This is because the Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act merely au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Education to 
make grants and contracts that would 
establish or strengthen school health 
education programs through an Office 
of Comprehensive School Health Edu- 
cation. It does not direct the Secretary 
to establish the office or make the 
grants. 

I understand that some Members of 
this body are concerned that authori- 
zation of such an office—a health edu- 
cation office—would be tantamount to 
authorizing the fitness of our chil- 
dren—that should be of great impor- 
tance to us all. For too long, it seems, 
we have neglected to adequately exam- 
ine and address these issues. 

In 1978, Congress created a new, 
direct grant program for school health 
education. Although draft regulations 
were issued for public comment, no 
final regulations were promulgated 
nor any grants made, largely because 
the office was dismantled in 1981 in 
the reorganization of the Department 
of Education. Six years have passed. 
The state of our children’s health con- 
tinues to decline and our schools do 
not seem to be stemming the down- 
ward slide. It is time once again to re- 
establish the Office of School Health. 

Unfortunately and despite the incor- 
poration of portions of my bill into the 
legislation before us, I fear that the 
existence of this vital office may once 
again be threatened, even before it is 
reestablished. This is because the Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act merely au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Education to 
make grants and contracts that would 
establish or strengthen school health 
education programs through an Office 
of Comprehensive School Health Edu- 
cation. It does not direct the Secretary 
to establish the office or make the 
grants. 

I understand that some members of 
this body are concerned that authori- 
zation of such an office—a health edu- 
cation office—would be tantamount to 
authorizing the establishment of 
school-based clinics throughout the 
United States. Let me assure you, Mr. 
President, this simply is not true. The 
Office of Comprehensive School 
Health would not encompass health 
services, it would merely seek to im- 
prove the quality of our children’s 
health education. It would encourage 
and support programs that stress 
physical health, well-being, and dis- 
ease prevention as a part of the regu- 
lar education program. The office 
would provide technical support to 
States and local educational agencies, 
issue an annual progress report, and 
monitor the status of school health 
nationally. Also, and importantly, the 
office would cooperate with other Fed- 
eral agencies to coordinate school 
health education programs and to pro- 
vide these programs with up-to-date 
Federal information. 
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Because I believe these programs are 
vital to our children’s future, I intend 
to monitor Secretary Bennett’s actions 
with respect to the creation of the 
Office of School Health Education 
and, if the Department continues to 
ignore the worsening state of our chil- 
dren's health and fitness, I stand 
ready to offer legislation that would 
more affirmatively require the Depart- 
ment to take action. 

We all realize the importance of 
mental fitness and improvement. The 
legislation before us is evidence 
enough. We must also realize that 
physical fitness and improvement is 
equally important. Unfortunately, 
many of us do not. Indeed, we are our 
own worst enemy. Half the deaths in 
this country are related to lifestyle. 
Heart disease, obesity, drug abuse, al- 
coholism, and poor nutrition are all 
rooted in the way we choose to live. 
Even worse, the AIDS epidemic 
spreading in the adult community 
today will filter down to our young 
people unless education and preven- 
tion of this disease is included in some 
form in our schools. Our children are 
learning all too well the bad health 
habits of adults. It is estimated that 
by 1991 the United States will be 
spending $8 billion in medical care for 
AIDS victims unless a concerted edu- 
cation effort takes place now. 

Communicable disease, however, is 
not the only enemy. George Allen, 
Chairman of the President’s Council 
on Physical Fitness and Sports, calls 
the lack of youth fitness “the best 
kept secret in America today.” Tests 
conducted by the President’s Council 
tell us that 40 percent of the boys and 
70 percent of girls cannot do more 
than a single push-up. One-third of all 
school-aged boys and half of all girls 
cannot run a mile in less than 10 min- 
utes. 

Children in my own State of New 
Mexico are not as physically fit as 
they were a decade ago. A recent study 
by the Albuquerque public schools 
shows that children in that system 
scored below the national average in 
most tests for fitness and endurance— 
the problem appears to worsen as the 
kids grow older. A majority of boys in 
the Albuquerque system scored below 
the national average in cardiovascular 
endurance, agility, leg power, and 
flexibility. The girls scored below the 
national average on three tests—the 50 
yard dash, agility and leg power. 

I don’t mean to suggest that our 
children should be miniature “А{- 
lases," but medical experts agree that 
physical fitness is a key component of 
good health and disease prevention 
and that fitness among kids nation- 
wide is instead on the decline. 

I strongly believe that our best 
weapon against these unfortunate life- 
style trends is to institute comprehen- 
sive health education curricula in our 
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schools. It is for this reason that I in- 
troduced the Office of Comprehensive 
School Health Education Act. 

Schools present our best opportuni- 
ty to reverse these trends, but they are 
failing to do so. Health education in 
high schools, unfortunately, is usually 
an elective that does not count toward 
graduation. At last count, more than 
20 States did not have health educa- 
tion consultants in their departments 
of education. I’m happy to report that 
New Mexico has such a consultant. I 
believe health education must be a 
core study—not an isolated or single- 
topic, optional course crammed into a 
high school senior’s last semester. The 
Office of Comprehensive School 
Health would establish a focal point in 
the Federal Government for coordi- 
nating and carrying out health educa- 
tion programs among States and 
schools. 

By re-establishing the Office of 
Comprehensive School Health there 
would finally be a way to coordinate 
the numerous categorical programs in 
the Department of Education, and 
even more importantly, among the 
other Federal agencies. The National 
Institutes of Health, Centers for Dis- 
ease Control, National Highway Traf- 
fic Safety Administration, Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, and the 
Office of Disease Prevention and 
Child Health, and the Office of Dis- 
ease Prevention and Health Promotion 
all have an interest in school health 
and generate a variety of information 
aimed at informing the public of 
health issues. Yet no office within the 
Department of Education exists to dis- 
tribute this information to the States 
and local educational agencies. Health 
education material and curricula de- 
veloped by these agencies should be 
integrated and presented in a compre- 
hensive school health education pro- 
gram. 

Such an office can quicken the use 
of Federal health research informa- 
tion and promotion, stimulate quality 
health education programs, encourage 
community involvement in health edu- 
cation curriculum decisions, and but- 
tress States and local educational 
agencies with technical support. 

I believe my colleagues can under- 
stand the vital need for this office of 
health education. I can only hope the 
Secretary of Education will also see, 
and heed, this need. 

Mr. President, let me now turn to 
another component of the Education 
Reauthorization Act, the English Pro- 
ficiency Act. This act, which is sub- 
stantially similar to the version I in- 
troduced in the 99th Congress, is in- 
tended to raise the communication 
and literacy skills of persons whose 
native language is other than English. 
Its companion, H.R. 579, was intro- 
duced by Representative MATTHEW 
MARTINEZ in the House and has al- 
ready been passed. 
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This bill focuses on those adults and 
out-of-school youth whose first lan- 
guage is not English. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education estimates the illit- 
eracy rate among this group at 48 per- 
cent, compared to only 9 percent 
among those whose native language is 
English. The overall illiteracy rate for 
all U.S. adults is 13 percent. Studies 
have found that among the fastest 
growing minority—the Hispanic com- 
munity—the illiteracy rate is as high 
as 56 percent. What concerns me as 
much as these figures is the strong 
correlation between illiteracy in the 
primary language and illiteracy in 
English. 86 percent of persons whose 
primary language is not English indi- 
cate they are illiterate in their native 
language as well. As these figures 
show, those who are limited English 
proficient are disproportionately rep- 
resented among our Nation's illiterate 
population. 

Contrary to conventional wisdom, 
limited English speakers are interested 
in learning English. An Education 
Week article of November 5, 1986 re- 
ports that thousands of prospective 
students, many of them recent immi- 
grants, are being turned away from 
adult English language classes. 
Whether in Los Angeles, Houston, 
New York City, or Albuquerque, adult 
education officials report too few 
classes for too many students. The ar- 
ticle describes that adult education of- 
ficials in Los Angeles were unable to 
serve roughly 40,000 adults seeking 
English language instruction in 1986— 
more than twice the number turned 
away in 1985. My State of New Mexico 
reports that while there is greater op- 
portunity for adult learners in urban 
areas, the rural communities are suf- 
fering from little or no English classes 
at all. 

The immigration law enacted by the 
last Congress will also increase the 
number of non-English speakers seek- 
ing language instruction. Between 2.6 
and 6 million undocumented aliens 
now residing in the United States will 
become eligible for naturalization if 
they entered the United States before 
1982. Learning English goes hand-in- 
hand with naturalization, and our cur- 
rent service providers do not appear to 
be equipped to handle the influx of 
these prospective students. It would be 
unfortunate if the lack of English 
classes becomes a barrier toward citi- 
zenship—a result contrary to the pur- 
poses of the immigration bill. 

Ironically, many individuals feel 
that the best way to address this situa- 
tion is to declare that English is the 
official language of the United States, 
rather than advocating more English 
language programs. Recently, an 
“English only” constitutional amend- 
ment was introduced in the New 
Mexico State Legislature. Not surpris- 
ingly, it was severely criticized by 
State leaders and educators and over- 
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whelmingly defeated by the legisla- 
ture. I do not believe that by dictating 
that English be our State or national 
language we insure English proficien- 
cy. If we follow that simple formula, 
then no one takes responsibility for 
expanding English classes, improving 
language instruction and training, and 
increasing program funding. A genu- 
ine first step to insure English profi- 
ciency is to provide access to English 
classes. 

This legislation has real meaning for 
my home State, because to lower its 
current 14 percent illiteracy rate, New 
Mexico must address the special needs 
of its limited English population. 
Unlike a State such as California, 
which has a large immigrant popula- 
tion, New Mexico has a large popula- 
tion of native-born limited English 
speakers. According to the 1980 U.S. 
Census, Hispanics in New Mexico 
make up 37 percent of the total State 
population, and American Indians 9 
percent. In these two groups New 
Mexico finds the largest number of its 
limited English speakers. 

Naturally, schools are assumed to 
have major responsibility for literacy 
instruction, yet, we continue to lose 
too many of our young people through 
our schools. Recently released figures 
by the State Department of Education 
show New Mexico's annual high 
School dropout rate is 7.4 percent for 
1985-86. Native American students 
have the highest dropout rate at 12.2 
percent, followed by Hispanic student 
at 8.1 percent, and the lowest rate for 
anglo students at 5.8 percent. What 
these figures don't tell us is what the 
dropout rate would be over a 4-year 
period, which I believe would be a 
more accurate assessment of how 
many students remain in school. Inter- 
vention for these at-risk students 
poses an even greater challenge to 
schools and parents alike. This bill rec- 
ognizes the higher dropout rate among 
limited English youth by targeting lit- 
eracy services to out-of-school youth. 

Equally targeted are limited English 
speaking adults. According to the 
State Department of Education, 22 
percent of New Mexico’s total popula- 
tion, or 282,447 persons, are either not 
in school or have not graduated from 
high school or earned an equivalent di- 
ploma. Of this total, close to half have 
only 8 years or less of formal educa- 
tion. Adult basic education typically 
tries to meet the needs of the adult 
portion of this group, but it served 
only 20,500 adult New Mexicans in 
fiscal year 1986. This legislation will 
allow more communities to have litger- 
acy services to provide for the large 
portion of our adults who are limited 
English speakers. 

Mr. President, this measure estab- 
lishes within the Office of Adult Edu- 
cation of the Department of Educa- 
tion a grant program for the operation 
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of English literacy programs for eligi- 
ble recipients, which may be communi- 
ty-based organizations, local educa- 
tional agencies, tribally controlled 
schools, institutions of higher learn- 
ing, public libraries, or prisons. Dem- 
onstration programs are authorized to 
develops improved approaches and 
techniques for education Americans of 
limited English proficiency. The bill 
also establishes a clearinghouse to 
gather and disseminate literacy train- 
ing and educational materials for the 
limited English population. 

It is certainly my intent that this 
legislation include those minority pop- 
ulations that meet the defintion of 
limited English proficient—including 
the Hispanic community, the Ameri- 
can Indian and Native Alaskans, and 
the Asian-Americans and Pacific Is- 
landers. The demographic trends of 
our Nation anticipate that by the year 
2000, one out of every three Americans 
will be a member of a minority group. 
If we fail to address the special educa- 
tional needs of these groups we deny 
ourselves and these individuals a more 
productive future. 

The English Proficiency Act is a 
modest step, and one that I hope my 
colleagues will support. 

Again, let me comment Senator 
PELL, Senator KENNEDY, and their fine 
staffs for their efforts in bringing this 
legislation to the Senate floor. Thank 
you, Mr. President. 

IN SUPPORT OF THE IMPACT AID PROGRAM 
INCORPORATED INTO S. 373 

Mr. McCAIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate my colleagues who worked 
so diligently to pass S. 373, the Robert 
T. Stafford Elementary and Secondary 
Education Improvement Act of 1987. 
Passage of this bill is due to the bipar- 
tisan cooperation of the members of 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. Mr. President, education 
should be a nonpartisan issue because 
the future of our Nation is dependent 
upon the successful education of our 
children. 

S. 373 provides vital assistance to our 
most needy elementary and secondary 
schoolchildren. The elements of this 
bill stress equal access to a quality 
education for all disadvantaged stu- 
dents. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
reauthorization of title IV of this bill. 
This provision, better known as the 
Impact Aid Program, provides Federal 
moneys to offset the cost to educate 
children who reside on Federal lands 
where tax revenue is lien. This is par- 
ticularly important for Arizona be- 
cause over 60 percent of our State land 
is federally owned. This impact aid 
money is critically important to Arizo- 
na because of the large number of 
Indian and military families that 
reside in our State. 

As a firm believer and supporter of 
the Impact Aid Program, I was pleased 
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to see the constructive changes put 
forth by S. 373. One significant change 
deals with targeting the children in 
the school districts which are the 
neediest, such as Indian and handi- 
capped children. This provision recog- 
nizes that additional funding is needed 
to educate them and allocates funds 
above the average per-pupil expense. 

Arizona is one of seven States which 
are “equalized.” By being an equalized 
State, we had a special interest in a 
provision in the bill which would re- 
quire all school districts in our State 
to equal or exceed the average State 
per-pupil expenditures or that of a 
comparable district. It was the belief 
of the committee and a position to 
which I ascribe, that additional per- 
pupil expenditures do not necessarily 
mean à quality education for all chil- 
dren. I was pleased to see that this sec- 
tion, which would have required equal 
or higher per-pupil expenditures, was 
deleted on the floor of the Senate. 

The formula for impact aid disburse- 
ment needed to be revamped in order 
to guarantee an equal education for all 
of our children. It sets a clear priority 
for funding of the most severely im- 
pacted school districts. Thus, Mr. 
President, I am pleased to support S. 
373, of which the Impact Aid Program 
is a part. 

THE BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT INCORPORATED 
IN S. 373 

Mr. President, I would like to take 
this opportunity to commend my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Labor 
and Human Resources for crafting an 
omnibus education  reauthorization 
package that is flexible, yet reaffirms 
our commitment to improving our Na- 
tion's educational system. 

There are numerous educational 
programs incorporated in S. 373 that 
will strengthen the academic skills 
necessary for our Nation's children to 
succeed in the future. For all of us 
concerned about the plight of our 
country's educational system this is 
welcomed news. 

As we all know, during the past sev- 
eral years a number of reports have 
been issued that criticized the status 
of our Nation's schools. But despite 
the captious nature of these reports, 
we have not wallowed in its negative 
aspects. Instead we have forged a bi- 
partisan effort to review our current 
structure and implement the reforms 
that are necessary to enhance Ameri- 
ca's educational system. 

The various recommendations cited 
in the committee's report are impor- 
tant in the overall effort to address 
the flaws in our educational process, 
and I was very pleased to see that our 
Federal Bilingual Educational Pro- 
gram has remained relatively intact. 
Of particular significance was a provi- 
sion that was included in the bill that 
reemphasizes regardless of what type 
of teaching method is used under the 
program, "the twin goals of the pro- 
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gram shall be English proficiency and 
the development of academic achieve- 
ment." 

Another noteworthy provision in S. 
373 is the increase in the authoriza- 
tion level for bilingual education—for 
fiscal year 1989, $168 million compared 
to $153 million for fiscal year 1988. As 
a member of the bipartisan congres- 
sional effort that put together the bi- 
lingual education amendments and re- 
authorization package of 1984 and in 
these times of fiscal austerity, I am de- 
lighted that an adequate level of fund- 
ing has been provided for the upcom- 
ing years. 

In the past, many legislative meas- 
ures have been initiated to address the 
educational problems of our limited 
English proficient population. Some 
have worked and others have failed 
miserably. But in my view, the careful- 
ly crafted bill reported by the commit- 
tee takes into account the needs of 
students and the experience of educa- 
tors by maintaining a flexible yet 
workable Bilingual Education Pro- 
gram. 

I realize that some proponents of bi- 
lingual education may express concern 
regarding the provision that reserves 
up to 25 percent of the funds appro- 
priated under part A for special alter- 
native instructional programs. As a 
Member of Congress who has been in- 
volved in the development of our Na- 
tion’s Bilingual Education Program, I 
view this change as a pragmatic ap- 
proach in dealing with the problems 
that some school districts encounter іп 
implementing strictly transitional bi- 
lingual education programs. We need 
flexibility in choosing which method- 
ology is best, and the language includ- 
ed in S. 373 does not dismantle TBE. It 
merely provides alternatives in ad- 
dressing the needs of our limited-Eng- 
lish-proficient children. 

In conclusion, I again want to praise 
my colleagues for their foresight and 
efforts on behalf of our LEP students. 
These children, their parents, and our 
Nation's bilingual educators recognize 
that a solid grasp of the English lan- 
guage is vital to succeed in today's so- 
ciety. Through our combined efforts, 
we are ensuring that every student has 
the opportunity to acquire the tools 
needed to attain their aspirations. Our 
continued involvement in identifying 
and implementing the appropriate 
educational reform measures means 
we understand that education is the 
key that opens the golden door of op- 
portunity. But perhaps just as impor- 
tant, it means we will not abdicate our 
educational responsibilities to any seg- 
ment of our population. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consider- 
ation of Calendar Order 443, H.R. 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H.R. 5) to improve elementary and 
secondary education, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to strike all after 
the enacting clause and insert in lieu 
thereof the text of S. 375, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
of the committee amendment, as 
amended, and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Мг. PELL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the bill 
pass? The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
Bumpers] and the Senator for Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] are necessarily 
absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
REID). Are there any other Senators іп 
the Chamber who desire to vote? 

The result was announced—yeas 97, 
nays 1, as follows: 


[Rollcall Vote No. 390 Leg.] 


YEAS—97 
Adams Glenn Murkowski 
Armstrong Gore Nickles 
Baucus Graham Nunn 
Bentsen Gramm Packwood 
Biden Grassley Pell 
Bingaman Harkin Pressler 
Bond Hatch Proxmire 
Boren Hatfield Pryor 
Boschwitz Hecht Quayle 
Bradley Heflin Reid 
Breaux Heinz Riegle 
Burdick Hollings Rockefeller 
Byrd Humphrey Roth 
Chafee Inouye Rudman 
Chiles Johnston Sanford 
Cochran Karnes Sarbanes 
Cohen Kassebaum Sasser 
Conrad Kasten Shelby 
Cranston Kennedy Simon 
D'Amato Kerry Simpson 
Danforth Lautenberg Specter 
Daschle Leahy Stafford 
DeConcini Levin Stevens 
Dixon Lugar Symms 
Dodd Matsunaga Thurmond 
Dole McCain Trible 
Domenici McClure Wallop 
Durenberger McConnell Warner 
Evans Melcher Weicker 
Exon Metzenbaum Wilson 
Ford Mikulski Wirth 
Fowler Mitchell 
Garn Moynihan 
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NAYS—1 
Helms 
NOT VOTING—2 
Bumpers Stennis 
So the bill (H.R. 5), as amended, was 
passed. 


The text of the bill as passed fol- 
lows:) 

Resolved, That the bill from the House of 
Representatives (H.R. 5) entitled “Ап Act to 
improve elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, and for other purposes", do pass with 
the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

SECTION I. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Robert T. 
Stafford Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Improvement Act of 1987". 

SEC. 2. TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Sec. 1. Short title. 
Sec. 2. Table of contents. 


TITLE I—BASIC PROGRAMS 


CHAPTER 1—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO MEET 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


Sec. 1001. Declaration of policy and state- 
ment of purpose. 

PART A—BASIC PROGRAMS OPERATED BY LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 
SUBPART 1—ALLOCATIONS 

Sec. 1005. Basic grants. 

Sec. 1006. Grants for local educational 
agencies in counties with espe- 
cially high concentrations of 
children from low-income fami- 
lies. 

SUBPART 2—BASIC PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 

Sec. 1011. Uses of funds. 

. 1012. Applications. 

. 1013. Eligible schools. 

1014. Eligible children. 

1015. Schoolwide projects. 

1016. Parental involvement. 

. 1017. Participation of children enrolled 

in private schools. 

. 1018. Fiscal requirements. 

. 1019. Evaluations. 

. 1020. Applications by State education- 

al agencies, 

. 1021. Program improvement. 

. 1022. Educational improvement plan 

and activities. 


PART B—PROGRAMS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Basic SKILLS IMPROVEMENT AND FOR SCHOOL 
DROPOUT PREVENTION 


Sec. 1101. Statement of purpose. 

. 1102. Allocation. 

1103. Uses of funds. 

1104. Applications. 

1105. Award of grants. 

. 1106. Fiscal requirements, 

. 1107. Evaluations and program іт- 
provement. 

Sec. 1108. Authorization of appropriations. 
PART C—PROGRAMS OPERATED BY STATE 
AGENCIES 
SUBPART 1—PROGRAMS FOR MIGRATORY 
CHILDREN 
Sec. 1201. Grants—entitlement and amount. 

Sec. 1202. Program requirements. 

Sec, 1203. Coordination of migrant educa- 
tion activities. 

SUBPART 2—PROGRAMS FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 

Sec, 1221. Amount and eligibility. 

Sec. 1222. Service and program applica- 
tions. 

Sec. 1223. Uses of funds. 

Sec. 1224. Eligible children. 
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Sec. 1225. Federal monitoring requirement. 
SUBPART 3—PROGRAMS FOR NEGLECTED AND 
DELINQUENT CHILDREN 
Sec. 1241, Amount and entitlement. 
Sec. 1242. Program requirements. 
Sec. 1243. Transition services. 
Sec, 1244. Definitions. 
SUBPART 4—GENERAL PROVISIONS FOR STATE 
OPERATED PROGRAMS 


Sec. 1291. Reservation of funds for territo- 
ries. 

Sec. 1292. Dual eligibility for programs. 
PART D—PAYMENTS 

Sec. 1401. Payment methods, 

Sec. 1402. Amount of payments to local edu- 
cational agencies. 

Sec. 1403. Adjustments where necessitated 
by appropriations. 

Sec. 1404. Payments for State administra- 
tion. 

Sec. 1405. Limitation on grant to Puerto 
Rico. 


PART E—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SUBPART 1—FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION 
1431. Federal regulations. 

1432. Availability of appropriations. 

1433. Withholding of payments. 

1434. Judicial review. 

1435. Evaluation. 

1436. Coordination of Federal, State, 

and local administration. 

Authorization of appropriations 

for evaluation and technical 
assistance. 

Application of General Educa- 

tion Provisions Act. 
SUBPART 2—STATE ADMINISTRATION 

1451. State regulations. 

1452. Records and information. 

1453. Assignment of personnel. 

SUBPART 3—STUDIES 

National study on effect of pro- 

grams on children. 

Study of fund distribution. 

Study of State operated program 

for handicapped children. 

Study on use of AFDC count in 

chapter 1 formula. 

Authorization of appropriations. 

SUBPART 4—DEFINITIONS 

1471. Definitions. 

SUBPART 5—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1491. Repeal of other Acts. 

Sec. 1492. Transition provisions. 

CHAPTER 2—PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT 
Sec. 1501. Statement of purpose. 
Sec. 1502. Authorization of appropriations; 
duration of assistance. 
PART A—STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 

Sec. 1511. Allotment to States. 

Sec. 1512. State applications. 

Sec. 1513. Allocation to local educational 

agencies, 

Sec. 1514. Local applications. 

PART B—TARGETED ASSISTANCE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Sec. 1531. Targeted use of funds. 

Sec. 1532. Authorized activities. 

PART C—NATIONAL PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 

Sec. 1561. General authority. 

Sec. 1562. National diffusion network ac- 
tivities. 

1563. Inexpensive book distribution 
program for reading motiva- 
tion. 

1564, Arts in education program. 

1565. Law-related education program. 

1566. Blue ribbon schools program. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 1437. 


Sec, 1438. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 1461. 


1462. 
1463. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 1464. 


Sec. 1465. 


Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
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Sec. 1567. Secretary’s discretionary fund. 


PART D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1571. Maintenance of effort; Federal 
funds supplementary. 

1572. Participation of children enrolled 
in private schools. 

1573. Evaluations and reporting. 

1574. Federal administration. 

1575. Repeal of chapters 2 and 3 of the 
Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981. 

Sec. 1576, Transition provisions. 

TITLE II—SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR 
INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 
PART A—EVEN START 

2001. Short title. 

2002. Statement of purpose. 

2003. Program authorized. 

2004. Uses of funds. 

2005. Eligible participants. 

2006. Applications. 

2007. Approval of applications; dura- 
tion. 

2008. Evaluation. 

2009. Authorization of appropriations. 

PART B—EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 

2051. Program authorized. 

2052. Uses of funds. 

2053. Effective schools. 

2054. Authorization of appropriations. 

PART C— WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 


Sec. 2101. Short title; findings and state- 
ment of purpose. 

2102. Program authorized. 

2103. Application; participation. 

2104. Challenge grants. 

2105. Criteria and priorities. 

2106. Reports, evaluation, and dissemi- 
nation. 

Sec. 2107. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 2108. Repeal. 

Part D—GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 


2151. Short title. 

2152. Findings and purposes. 

. 2153, Definitions. 

2154. Authorized programs. 

2155. Program priorities. 

. 2156. Participation of private school 
children and teachers. 

. 2157. Administration. 

. 2158, Authorization of appropriations. 

PART E—FAMILY-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 


2251. Short title. 

2252. Findings and purpose. 

2253. Eligible agency. 

2254. Demonstration program author- 
ized. 

2255. Application. 

Sec. 2256. Administrative provision. 

Sec. 2257. Authorization of appropriations. 
PART F—ALLEN J. ELLENDER FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Sec. 2301. Findings. 
SUBPART 1—PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 
Sec. 2311. Establishment. 
Sec. 2312. Applications. 
SUBPART 2—PROGRAMS FOR OLDER AMERICANS 
AND RECENT IMMIGRANTS 
2314. Establishment. 
2315. Applications. 
SUBPART 3—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
2331. Administrative provisions. 
2332. Authorization of appropriations. 
2333. Repeal. 
PART G—TERRITORIAL ASSISTANCE 
2351. General assistance for the Virgin 
Islands. 
Sec. 2352. Territorial teacher training as- 
sistance. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
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Sec. 2353. Repeal. 


PART H—PARENTAL CHOICE OPEN ENROLLMENT 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sec. 2401. Findings and statement of pur- 


pose. 
2402. реп e program author- 
е 

2403. Use of funds. 

2404. Application. 

Sec. 2405. Amount and duration of grants. 

Sec. 2406. Conditions and limitations. 

Sec. 2407. Evaluation. 

Sec. 2408. Authorization of appropriations. 

PART I—RURAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Sec. 2451. Program authorized. 

Sec. 2452. Priority requirements. 

Sec. 2453. Coordination and dissemination. 

Sec. 2454. Authorization of appropriations. 

PART J—SECRETARY'S FUND FOR INNOVATION IN 

EDUCATION 

Program authorized. 

Materials for use in educational 
television and radio program- 
ming. 

Programs for computer-based in- 
struction. 

Programs for the improvement of 
comprehensive school health 
education. 

Telecommunication and video іп- 
struction program. 

Youth suicide prevention pro- 
grams. 

2507. Pride in Schools Program. 

2508. Authorization of appropriations. 

TITLE III—MAGNET SCHOOLS 
ASSISTANCE 
Part A—MAGNET SCHOOLS TO OVERCOME 
RACIAL ISOLATION 

Authorization of appropriations; 
reservation. 

Sec. 3002. Eligibility. 

Sec. 3003. Statement of purpose. 

. 2004. Program authorized. 

. 3005. Definition. 

. 3006. Uses of funds. 

. 3007. Applications and requirements. 

. 3008. Special consideration. 

3009. Prohibitions. 

3010. Limitation on payments. 

Part B—MAGNET SCHOOLS FOR EDUCATIONAL 

IMPROVEMENT 

. 2101. Statement of purpose. 

. 3102. Authorization of appropriations. 

. 3103. Eligibility. 

. 3104. Uses of funds. 

. 4105. Applications. 

PART C- GENERAL PROVISIONS 


. 3211. Payments. 
. 3212. Withholding. 
. 3213. Repeal, 
TITLE IV—IMPACT AID PROGRAM 
. 4001. Short title. 
PART A—PUBLIC LAW 874 


Administrative amendments. 

Reauthorization. 

Federal acquisition of real prop- 
erty. 

4005. Entitlements and payments. 

, Method of payment. 

. Children for whom local agency 

is unable to provide education. 

. Disaster assistance. 

. Treatment of children residing on 
property assisted under section 
8 of the United States Housing 
Act of 1937. 

Regulation requirements. 

Definition. 

Special assessment rule for Feder- 
al acquisition of real property. 


Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


2501. 
2502. 
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Sec. 


Sec. 2503. 


Sec. 2504. 


Sec. 2505. 


Sec. 2506. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 3001. 


. 4002. 
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. 4004. 


Sec. 4010. 
Sec. 4011. 
Sec. 4012. 
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PART B—PUBLIC LAW 815 

Sec. 4101. Reauthorization. 

Sec. 4102. Administrative amendments. 

Sec. 4103. Disaster assistance. 

Sec. 4104. Study of effectiveness of Public 

Law 815. 
TITLE V—ADULT AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
PART A—ADULT EDUCATION 

5001. Short title. 

5002. Definitions. 

5003. State plans. 

5004. Payments. 

5005. Corrections education set aside. 

5006. Workplace literacy partnership 

grants. 

5007. English literacy grants. 

5008. Reauthorization. 

5009. Adult education for the homeless. 

5010. Repeal. 

PART B—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

5101. Technical amendment. 

5102. Procurement process require- 

ment. 

TITLE VI—EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC 

SECURITY 

PART A—REAUTHORIZATION OF EDUCATION FOR 

Economic SECURITY ACT 

Short title. 

Mathematics and science educa- 
tion reauthorized. 

Partnerships in education for 
mathematics, science, and en- 
gineering reauthorized. 

Presidential award for foreign 
language teachers. 

Sec, 6005. Star schools program authorized. 

Sec. 6006. Repeal. 

PART B—FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 6501. Short title. 

Sec. 6502. Findings. 

Sec. 6503. Program authorized. 

Sec. 6504. Allotment. 

Sec, 6505. Definitions, 

Sec. 6506. Authorization of appropriations. 
TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

Short title. 

Policy; appropriations. 

Sec. 7003. Prohibit dial-a-porn operations. 

Sec. 7004. Definitions; regulations, 

PART A—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 7021. Bilingual education programs. 

Sec, 7022. Indian children in schools. 

PART B—DATA COLLECTION, EVALUATION, AND 

RESEARCH 

Use of funds. 

Grants for State programs. 

Program evaluation require- 
ments, 

Evaluation assistance centers. 

Research. 

Sec. 7036. Coordination of research. 

Sec. 7037. Education statistics. 

PART C—TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 7041. Use of funds. 

Sec. 7042. Multifunctional resource centers. 

Sec. 7043. Fellowships. 

Sec. 7044. Priority. 

Sec. 7045. Stipends. 

PART D—ADMINISTRATION 


7051. Office of bilingual education and 
minority languages affairs. 


Sec. 
Sec, 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 6001. 
Sec. 6002. 


Sec. 6003. 


Sec. 6004. 


Sec. 7001. 
Sec. 7002. 


7031. 
7032. 
7033. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


7034. 
7035. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
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TITLE VIII—DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS DESIGNED TO ADDRESS 
SCHOOL DROPOUT PROBLEMS AND 
TO STRENGTHEN BASIC SKILLS IN- 
STRUCTION 

PART A—ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS SCHOOL 
DROPOUT PROBLEMS 

Short title. 

Purpose. 

Authorization of appropriations. 

Grants to local educational agen- 


, 8001. 
. 8002. 
. 8003. 
. 8004. 


. 8005. 
. 8006. 
. 8007. 


cies. 
Application. 
Authorized activities. 
Distribution of assistance; limi- 
tation on costs. 

Sec. 8008. National school dropout study. 
PART B—ASSISTANCE TO PROVIDE BASIC SKILLS 
IMPROVEMENT 

Sec. 8101. Short title. 

Sec. 8102. Purpose. 

Sec. 8103. Authorization of appropriations. 
Sec. 8104. Grants to local educational agen- 


cies. 
Sec. 8105. Authorized activities. 
Sec. 8106. Application. 
PART C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Sec. 8201. General provisions. 
Sec. 8202. Definitions. 
TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 
AND ACHIEVEMENT 


PART A—NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 


Sec. 9001. Short title. 

Sec. 9002. Statement of purpose. 

Sec. 9003. National assessment of educa- 
tional progress. 

Part B—FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
REFORM OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHING 

Sec. 9301. Short title. 

Sec. 9302. Fund for the improvement and 
reform of schools and teaching. 

Sec. 9303. Applications. 

Sec. 9304. Special grant rules. 

Sec. 9305. Administrative provisions. 

Sec. 9306. Dissemination and reporting. 

Sec. 9307. Coordination with the fund for 
the improvement of postsec- 
ondary education. 

Sec. 9308. Authorization of appropriations. 

Sec. 9309. Definitions. 

PART C—OPTIONAL TESTS FOR ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE 


Sec. 9501. Optional tests for academic excel- 
lenc 


e. 
Sec. 9502. Availability of funds. 


TITLE X—EDUCATION FOR NATIVE 
HAWAIIANS 
Findings. 
Purpose. 
Native Hawaiian model curricu- 
lum implementation project. 
Native Hawaiian family-based 
education centers. 
Native Hawaiian higher educa- 
tion demonstration program. 
Native Hawaiian gifted and tal- 
ented demonstration program. 
Native Hawaiian special educa- 
tion program. 
10008. Administrative provisions. 
10009. Definitions. 
TITLE XI—INDIAN EDUCATION 
PART A—BUREAU AND CONTRACT SCHOOLS 
Sec. 11101. Short title. 
Sec. 11102. Prohibition оп transfers of 
Bureau and contract schools. 
Sec. 11103. Report on temporary actions 
taken for a year. 
Sec. 11104. Eligibility and expansion of 
contract schools. 


10001. 
10002. 
10003. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
10004. 
10005. 


10006. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 10007. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
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, 11105. Dormitory criteria. 

11106, Regulations. 

. 11107. Formula modifications. 

. 11108, Administrative cost. 

. 11109. Local procurement. 

. 11110. Consultation. 

. 11111. Indían employment preference. 

. 11112. Personnel compensation,  re- 
cruitment, and retention stud- 
ies. 

Comparable compensation. 

Post differentials. 

Early childhood development 
program. 

Definitions. 

Sequestration orders. 

Tribal departments of educa- 
tion. 

Study of Johnson-O'Malley fund- 
ing allocations. 

Sec. 11120. School boundaries. 


PART B—TRIBALLY CONTROLLED SCHOOL 
GRANTS 

Short title, 

Findings. 

Declaration of policy. 

Grants authorized. 

Composition of grants. 

Eligibility for grants. 

Payment of grants; investment 
of funds. 

Applicability of other statutes. 

Role of the Director. 

11210. Regulations. 

11211. Definitions. 

PART C—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Sec. 11301. Short title. 


SUBPART 1—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF INDIAN CHILDREN 


Sec. 11311. Declaration of policy. 
Sec. 11312. Grants to local educational 
agencies. 
11313. Uses of Federal funds. 
11314. Applications for grants; condi- 
tions for approval. 
11315. Payments. 
11316. Authorization of  appropria- 
tions; adjustments. 
SUBPART 2—SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS 
TO IMPROVE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INDIAN CHILDREN 


Sec. 11321. Improvement of educational op- 
portunities for Indian chil- 


. 11113. 
11114. 
11115. 


11116. 
. 11117. 
11118. 


. 11119. 


11201. 
11202. 
11203. 
11204. 
11205. 
11206. 
11207. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


11208. 
11209. 


Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


ren. 

Sec. 11322. Special educational training 
programs for the teachers of 
Indian children. 

Sec. 11323. Fellowships for Indian students. 

Sec. 11324. Gifted and talented. 

SUBPART 3—SPECIAL PROGRAMS RELATING TO 
ADULT EDUCATION FOR INDIANS 

Sec. 11330. Improvement of educational op- 

portunities for adult Indians. 
SUBPART 4—PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 11341. Office of Indian Education. 

Sec. 11342. National Advisory Council on 
Indian Education. 

Sec. 11343. Authorization of appropria- 
tions. 

SUBPART $—MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec. 11351. Definitions. 
Sec. 11352. Conforming amendments. 
PART D—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 11401. Navajo Community College. 

Sec. 11402. Payment of grants; interest. 

Sec. 11403. Matching funds. 

Sec. 11404. Enrollment and general assist- 
ance payments. 

Sec. 11405. Use of Bureau facilities. 
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PART E— WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


Findings. 

Authorization to call Confer- 
ence. 

Composition of Conference. 

Administrative provisions. 

Reports. 

Advisory Committee. 

Gifts and title to certain proper- 
ty. 

Authorization of 
tions. 


TITLE XII—COMPREHENSIVE CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 12001. Short title. 
Sec. 12002. Statement of purpose. 
Sec. 12003. Program authorized. 


TITLE XIII—SPECIAL GRANT FOR EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING FOR INDIVID- 
UALS WITH DISABILITIES 


Sec. 13001. Program authorized. 
TITLE XIV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 14001. Definitions. 
Sec. 14002. Budget Act provision. 
Sec. 14003. Effective date. 


TITLE I—BASIC PROGRAMS 


CHAPTER 1—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE ТО 
MEET SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF 
CHILDREN 

SEC. 1001. DECLARATION OF POLICY AND STATE- 

MENT OF PURPOSE. 

fa) DECLARATION OF PoLiCY.—In recogni- 
tion of— 

(1) the special educational needs of chil- 
dren of low-income families and the impact 
of concentrations of low-income families on 
the ability of local educational agencies to 
provide educational programs which meet 
such needs, and 

(2) the special educational needs of chil- 
dren of migrant parents, of Indian children, 
and of handicapped, neglected, and. delin- 
quent children, 
the Congress declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to— 

(A) provide financial assistance to State 
and local educational agencies to meet the 
special needs of such educationally deprived 
children at the preschool, elementary, and 
secondary levels; 

(B) expand the program authorized by this 
chapter over the next 5 years to increase the 
percentage of eligible children served in 
each fiscal year until all eligible children 
are served by fiscal year 1993; and 

(C) provide such assistance in a way 
which eliminates unnecessary administra- 
tive burden and paperwork and overly pre- 
scriptive regulations and provides flexibility 
to State and local educational agencies in 
making educational decisions. 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.— The purpose of 
assistance under this chapter is to improve 
the educational opportunities of education- 
ally deprived children by helping such chil- 
dren succeed in the regular program of the 
local educational agency, attain grade-level 
proficiency, and improve achievement in 
basic and more advanced skills. These pur- 
poses shall be accomplished through such 
means as supplemental education programs, 
schoolwide programs, and the increased in- 
OMA of parents in their children's edu- 
cation. 


PART A—BASIC PROGRAMS OPERATED BY 
LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Subpart 1—Allocations 
SEC. 1005. BASIC GRANTS. 
(a) AMOUNT OF GRANTS.— 


11501. 
11502. 


Sec. 
Sec. 


11503. 
11504. 
11505. 
11506. 
11507. 


Sec. 
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Sec. 
Sec. 
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(1) GRANTS FOR TERRITORIES.—There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the purpose of this paragraph 1 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated for such 
year for payments to States under part D 
(other than payments under such part to ju- 
risdictions excluded from the term “State” 
by this subsection, and payments pursuant 
to section 1291). The amount appropriated 
pursuant to this paragraph shall be allotted 
by the Secretary (A) among Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands according to their respec- 
tive need for grants under this part, and (В) 
to the Secretary of the Interior in the 
amount necessary (i) to make payments pur- 
suant to paragraph (1) of subsection (а), 
and (ii) to make payments pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of subsection (d). The grant 
which a local educational agency in Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands is eligible to 
receive shall be determined pursuant to such 
criteria as the Secretary determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this chapter. 

(2) GRANTS FOR LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES AND PUERTO RICO.— 

(A) In any case in which the Secretary de- 
termines that satisfactory data for that pur- 
pose are available, the grant which a local 
educational agency in a State is eligible to 
receive under this subpart for a fiscal year 
shall (except as provided in paragraph (3)), 
be determined by multiplying the number of 
children counted under subsection (c) by 40 
percent of the amount determined under the 
next sentence. The amount determined 
under this sentence shall be the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State except that (i) 
if the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State is less than 80 percent of the average 
per pupil expenditure in the United States, 
such amount shall be 80 percent of the aver- 
age per pupil erpenditure in the United 
States, or (ii) if the average per pupil er- 
penditure in the State is more than 120 per- 
cent of the average per pupil expenditure in 
the United States, such amount shall be 120 
percent of the average per pupil expenditure 
in the United States. 

(B) In any case in which such data are not 
available, subject to paragraph (3), the grant 
for any local educational agency in a State 
shall be determined on the basis of the aggre- 
gate amount of such grants for all such 
agencies in the county or counties in which 
the school district of the particular agency 
is located, which aggregate amount shall be 
equal to the aggregate amount determined 
under subparagraph (A) for such county or 
counties, and shall be allocated among those 
agencies upon such equitable basis as may 
be determined by the State educational 
agency in accordance with the basic criteria 
prescribed by the Secretary. 

(C) For each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall determine the percentage which the av- 
erage per pupil erpenditure in Puerto Rico 
is of the lowest average per pupil expendi- 
ture of any of the 50 States. The grant which 
Puerto Rico shall be eligible to receive under 
this subpart for a fiscal year shall be the 
amount arrived at by multiplying the 
number of children counted under subsec- 
tion (c) for Puerto Rico by the product of— 

(i) the percentage determined under the 
preceding sentence and 

(ii) 32 percent of the average per pupil ez- 
penditure in the United States. 

(3) SPECIAL ALLOCATION PROCEDURES.— 

(A) Upon determination by the State edu- 
cational agency that a local educational 
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agency in the State is unable or unwilling to 
provide for the special educational needs of 
children described in clause (C) of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (c), who are living in 
institutions for neglected or delinquent chil- 
dren, the State educational agency shall, if 
it assumes responsibility for the special edu- 
cational needs of such children, be eligible 
to receive the portion of the allocation to 
such local educational agency which is at- 
tributable to such neglected or delinquent 
children, but if the State educational agency 
does not assume such responsibility, any 
other State or local public agency, as deter- 
mined by regulations established by the Sec- 
retary, which does assume such responsibil- 
ity shall be eligible to receive such portion of 
the aliocation. 

(B) In the case of local educational agen- 
cies which serve in whole or in part the 
same geographical area, and in the case of a 
local educational agency which provides 
free public education for a substantial 
number of children who reside in the school 
district of another local educational agency, 
the State educational agency may allocate 
the amount of the grants for those agencies 
among them in such manner as it deter- 
mines will best carry out the purposes of this 
chapter. 

(C) In any State in which a large number 
of local educational agencies overlap county 
boundaries, the State educational agency 
may apply to the Secretary for authority 
during any particular fiscal year to make 
the allocations under this part (other than 
section 1006) directly to local educational 
agencies without regard to the counties. If 
the Secretary approves an application of a 
State educational agency for a particular 
year under this subparagraph, the State edu- 
cational agency shall provide assurances 
that such allocations will be made using 
precisely the same factors for determining a 
grant as are used under this part and that a 
procedure will be established through which 
local educational agencies dissatisfied with 
the determinations made by the State educa- 
tional agency may appeal directly to the 
Secretary for a final determination. 

(4) DEFINITION, For purposes of this sub- 
section, the term "State" does not include 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b) MINIMUM NUMBER OF CHILDREN То 
Quauiry.—A local educational agency shall 
be eligible for a basic grant for a fiscal year 
under this subpart only if it meets the fol- 
lowing requirements with respect to the 
number of children counted under subsec- 
tion (c): 

(1) In any case (except as provided in 
paragraph (3)) in which the Secretary deter- 
mines that satisfactory data for the purpose 
of this subsection as to the number of such 
children are available on a school district 
basis, the number of such children in the 
school district of such local educational 
agency shall be at least 10. 

(2) In any other case, except as provided 
in paragraph (3), the number of such chil- 
dren in the county which includes such local 
educational agency's school district shall be 
at least 10. 

(3) In any case in which a county includes 
a. part of the school district of the local edu- 
cational agency concerned and the Secre- 
tary has not determined that satisfactory 
data for the purpose of this subsection are 
available on a school district basis for all 
the local educational agencies or all the 
counties into which the school district of the 
local educational agency concerned extends, 
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the eligibility requirement with respect to 

the number of such children for such local 

educational agency shall be determined in 

accordance with regulations prescribed by 

та Secretary for the purposes of this subsec- 
от. 

(c) CHILDREN То ВЕ COUNTED.— 

(1) CATEGORIES OF CHILDREN.—The number 
of children to be counted for purposes of this 
section is the aggregate of— 

(A) the number of children aged 5 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the school district of the local 
educational agency from families below the 
poverty level as determined under para- 
graph (2)(A), 

(B) for fiscal years 1989, 1990, and 1991 
only, the number of children age 5 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the school district of such agency 
from families above the poverty level as de- 
termined under the first sentence of para- 
graph (2)(B), and 

(С) the number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the school district of such 
agency living in institutions for neglected or 
delinquent children (other than such insti- 
tutions operated by the United States) but 
not counted pursuant to subpart 3 of part C 
for the purposes of a grant to a State agency, 
or being supported in foster homes with 
public funds. 

(2) DETERMINATION OF NUMBER OF CHIL- 
DREN.— 

(A) For the purposes of this section, the 
Secretary shall determine the number of 
children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from fami- 
lies below the poverty level on the basis of 
the most recent satisfactory data available 
from the Department of Commerce for local 
educational agencies (or, if such data are 
not available for such agencies, for coun- 
ties); and in determining the families which 
are below the poverty level, the Secretary 
shall utilize the criteria of poverty used by 
the Bureau of the Census in compiling the 
most recent decennial census. 

(B) For the purpose of this section, the 
Secretary shall, for fiscal years 1989, 1990, 
and 1991 only, determine the number of chil- 
dren aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from families 
above the poverty level on the basis of the 
number of such children from families re- 
ceiving an annual income, in excess of the 
current criteria of poverty, from payments 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under a State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act; and in making such determinations the 
Secretary shall utilize the criteria of poverty 
used by the Bureau of the Census in compil- 
ing the most recent decennial census for a 
nonfarm family of 4 in such form as those 
criteria have been updated by increases in 
the Consumer Price Index. The Secretary 
shall determine the number of such children 
and the number of children of such ages 
living in institutions for neglected or delin- 
quent children, or being supported in foster 
homes with public funds, on the basis of the 
caseload data for the month of October of 
the preceding year or, to the extent that such 
data are not available to the Secretary 
before January of the calendar year in 
which the Secretary’s determination is 
made, then on the basis of the most recent 
reliable data available to the Secretary at 
the time of such determination. The Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services shall 
collect and transmit the information re- 
quired by this subparagraph to the Secretary 
not later than January 1 of each year. 

(C) When requested by the Secretary, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall make a special 
estimate of the number of children of such 
ages who are from families below the pover- 
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ty level (as determined under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph) in each county or 
school district, and the Secretary is author- 
ized to pay (either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement) the Secretary of Commerce 
the cost of making this special estimate. The 
Secretary of Commerce shall give consider- 
ation to any request of the chief executive of 
a State for the collection of additional 
census information. For purposes of this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall consider all chil- 
dren who are in correctional institutions to 
be living in institutions for delinquent chil- 
dren. 

(d) PROGRAM FOR INDIAN CHILDREN.—(1) 
From the amount allotted for payments to 
the Secretary of the Interior under the 
second sentence of subsection (aJ(1), the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall make payments 
to local educational agencies, upon such 
terms as the Secretary determines will best 
carry out the purposes of this chapter with 
respect to out-of-State Indian children in 
the elementary and secondary schools of 
such agencies under special contracts with 
the Department of the Interior. The amount 
of such payment may not exceed, for each 
such child, 40 percent of (A) the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State in which the 
agency is located or (B) 120 percent of such 
expenditure in the United States, whichever 
is the greater. 

(2) The amount allotted for payments to 
the Secretary of the Interior under the 
second sentence of subsection (a)(1) for any 
fiscal year shall be, as determined pursuant 
to criteria established by the Secretary, the 
amount necessary to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived 
Indian children on reservations serviced by 
elementary and secondary schools operated, 
or operated with Federal assistance, for 
Indian children by the Department of the 
Interior. Such payment shall be made pursu- 
ant to an agreement between the Secretary 
and the Secretary of the Interior containing 
such assurances and terms as the Secretary 
determines will best achieve the purposes of 
this chapter. Such agreement shall contain 
(A) an assurance that payments made pur- 
suant to this subparagraph will be used 
solely for programs and projects approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior which meet 
the applicable requirements of subpart 2 of 
this part and that the Department of the In- 
terior will comply in all other respects with 
the requirements of this chapter, and (B) 
provision for carrying out the applicable 
provisions of subpart 2 of this part and part 
E. Such agreement shall consider a tribal or- 
ganization operating a school under the 
Indian SeU-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450 et seq.) or the 
Tribally Controlled Schools Act of 1987 as a 
local educational agency, and shall consider 
the Secretary of the Interior as a State or 
State educational agency for all purposes 
defining the authority of States or State edu- 
cational agencies relative to local educa- 
tional agencies. If, in the capacity as a State 
educational agency, the Secretary of the In- 
terior promulgates regulations applicable to 
such tribal organizations, the Secretary 
shall comply with section 1451 of this Act 
and with section 553 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, relating to administrative pro- 
cedure, and such regulations must be con- 
sistent with subsections (d) and (e) of sec- 
tion 1121, section 1130, and section 1133 of 
the Education Amendments of 1978. 

(e) TREATMENT OF EARNINGS FOR PURPOSES 
OF AID TO FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN.—Notwithstanding the provisions of 
title IV of the Social Security Act, a State 
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plan approved under section 402 of such Act 
shall provide that for a period of not less 
than 12 months, and may provide that for a 
period of not more than 24 months, the first 
$85 earned by any person in any month for 
services rendered to any program assisted 
under this chapter of this Act shall not be re- 
garded (1) in determining the need of such 
person under such approved State plan or 
(2) in determining the need for any other in- 
dividual under such approved State plan. 

(f) DURATION OF ASSISTANCE.—During the 
period beginning October 1, 1988, and 
ending September 30, 1993, the Secretary 
shall, in accordance with the provisions of 
this part, make payments to State educa- 
tional agencies for grants made on the basis 
of entitlements created under this chapter. 
SEC. 1006. GRANTS FOR LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 

CIES IN COUNTIES WITH ESPECIALLY 
HIGH CONCENTRATIONS OF CHILDREN 
FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES. 

(a) ELIGIBILITY FOR AND AMOUNT OF SPECIAL 
GRANTS.—(1) From one-half of the amount 
available for this section under subsection 
fe), in each fiscal year, each county, in a 
State other than Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, which is eligible for a grant under 
this chapter for any fiscal year shall be enti- 
tled to an additional grant under this sec- 
tion for that fiscal year U— 

(A) the number of children counted under 
section 1005(c) of this chapter in the school 
district of local educational agencies in 
such county for the preceding fiscal year ex- 
ceeds 5,000, or 

(B) the number of children counted under 
section 1005(c) exceeds 20 percent of the 
total number of children aged 5 to 17, inclu- 
sive, in the school districts of local educa- 
tional agencies in such county in the preced- 
ing fiscal year, 
except that no such State shall receive less 
than one-quarter of 1 percent or $250,000, 
whichever is greater of the sums reserved 
under subsection (e) and available for this 
subsection for such fiscal year. 

(2) For each county in which there are 
local educational agencies eligible to receive 
an additional grant under this subsection 
for any fiscal year the Secretary shall deter- 
mine the product of— 

(A) the number of children in excess of 
5,000 counted under section 1005(c) for the 
preceding fiscal year or the number of chil- 
dren counted under that section in excess of 
20 per centum of the total number of chil- 
dren aged 5 to 17, inclusive, in the school 
districts of local educational agencies in 
such country for that preceding fiscal year, 
whichever is greater, and 

(B) the quotient resulting from the divi- 
sion of the amount determined for those 
agencies under section 1005(a)(2) of this 
title for the fiscal year for which the deter- 
mination is being made divided by the total 
number of children counted under section 
1005(c) for the preceding fiscal year. 

(3) The amount of the additional grant to 
which an eligible county is entitled under 
this subsection for any fiscal year shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount reserved under subsection (e) and 
available for this subsection for that fiscal 
year as the product determined under para- 
graph (2) for such county for that fiscal year 
bears to the sum of such products for ай 
counties in the United States for that fiscal 
year. 

(b) ADDITIONAL ELIGIBILITY FOR AMOUNT OF 
SPECIAL GRANTS.—(1)(A) From one-half of the 
amount available under subsection (e) of 
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this section for each fiscal year, except as 
provided in subparagraph (В), each State, 
other than Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, the Northern Mariana Is- 
lands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, shall be eligible to receive a grant 
Jor each fiscal year under this section in an 
amount that bears the same ratio to the 
amount reserved under subsection (e) and 
available for this subsection in that fiscal 
year as the amount allocated under section 
1005 of this Act to local educational agen- 
cies in the State bears to the total amount 
allocated to such agencies in all States. 

(B) No State shall receive less than one- 
quarter of 1 percent or $250,000, whichever 
1з greater of the amount available for this 
subsection for any fiscal year. 

(2)(A) Each State, from amounts allocated 
to the State under paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, shall allocate funds to each county 
described in subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph, in accordance with this subsection. 

(B) The counties described in subpara- 
graph (A) are any counties in the State in 
which there are local educational agencies 
in which— 

(i) the number of children counted under 
section 1005(с) in the school districts of 
local educational agencies in such county 
for the preceding year exceeds 5,000; or 

(ii) the number of children counted under 
section 1005(с) exceeds 20 percent of the 
total number of children aged 5 to 17, inclu- 
sive, in the school districts of local educa- 
tional agencies in such county in such fiscal 
year. 

(3)(A) The amount of the additional grant 
under this subsection to which an eligible 
county is entitled under this section shall be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount allocated to the State under subsec- 
tion (a) as the product determined under 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph for such 
county for that fiscal year bears to the sum 
of such products for all counties which are 
eligible in the State for that fiscal year. 

(B) For the purpose of subparagraph (А), 
the State educational agency shall deter- 
mine the product of— 

(i) the number of children counted in local 
educational agencies in each county of the 
State which meets the requirements of para- 
graph (2)(B); and 

(ii) the quotient resulting from the divi- 
sion of the amount determined for those 
agencies under section 1005(a)(2) of this 
title for the fiscal year for which the deter- 
mination is being made divided by the total 
number of children counted under section 
1005(c) for the preceding fiscal year. 

(c) SPECIAL — WITHIN-STATE ALLOCATION 
RULES.—(1) For the purpose of this section, 
the State educational agency shall deter- 
mine the number of children counted under 
section 1005(c) for any county, and the total 
number of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, 
in school districts of local educational agen- 
cies in such county, on the basis of the most 
recent satisfactory data available at the 
time the payment for such county is deter- 
mined under section 1005. 

(2)(A) Pursuant to regulations established 
by the Secretary and except as provided in 
subparagraphs (B) and (C), funds allocated 
to counties under this part shall be allocated 
by the State educational agency only to 
those local educational agencies whose 
school districts lie (in whole or in part) 
within the county and which are determined 
by the State educational agency to meet the 
eligibility criteria of subparagraphs (A) and 
(B) of subsection (aJ(1), or clauses (i) and 
(11) of subsection (b)(2)(B). Such determina- 
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tion shall be made on the basis of the avail- 
able poverty data which such State educa- 
tional agency determines best reflect the cur- 
rent distribution in the local educational 
agency of low-income families consistent 
with the purposes of this chapter. The 
amount of funds under this part that each 
qualifying local educational agency receives 
shall be proportionate to the number or per- 
centage of children from low-income fami- 
lies in the school districts of the local educa- 
tional А 

(В) In counties where no local educational 
agency meets the criteria of subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of subsection (aJ(1), or clauses (i) 
and (ii) of subsection (b/(2)(B), the State 
educational agency shall allocate such funds 
among the local educational agencies 
within such counties (in whole or in part) 
in rank order of their respective concentra- 
tion and numbers of children from low- 
income families and in amounts which are 
consistent with the degree of concentration 
of poverty. Only local educational agencies 
with concentrations of poverty that exceed 
the county wide average of poverty shall re- 
ceive any funds pursuant to the provisions 
of this subparagraph. 

(C)(i) In any State which in any fiscal 
year receives less than 1 percent of the 
amount available for this section under sub- 
section (е), the State educational agency 
shall allocate such funds among local educa- 
tional agencies in the State in accordance 
with division (ii) and in the order provided 
in division (ii). 

(ii) The State educational agency shall, 
subject to the conditions of division (iv/, al- 
locate funds in each fiscal year— 

(1) first, to local educational agencies in 
counties which meet the requirements of 
subsection (6/(2)(B); 

(II) then, to local educational agencies, re- 
gardless of county, which meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b)(2)( B); and 

(III) last, to local educational agencies 
which do not meet the requirements of sub- 
section (6/(2)(B), subject to the requirement 
that only local educational agencies with 
concentrations of poverty that exceed the 
statewide average of poverty will receive 
funds and subject to division (111). 

(iti) The State educational agency may 
not select the ranking order described in 
subdivision (III) until the State pays for the 
children in local educational agencies de- 
scribed in subdivisions (I) and (II) an 
amount equal to the amount which such 
agency is paid for such children under sec- 
tion 1005(a)(2) for the fiscal year for which 
the determination is made. 

fiv) In carrying out the ranking order 
under division (ii), the total number of local 
educational agencies eligible for assistance 
under this subparagraph may not be more 
than the maximum number of local educa- 
tional agencies that the State educational 
agencies would have identified under subdi- 
vision (111) of division (11). 

(d) PAYMENTS; UsE OF FUNDS.—(1) The total 
amount which counties in a State are enti- 
tled to receive under this section for any 
fiscal year shall be added to the amount 
paid to that State under section 1401 for 
such year. From the amount paid to it under 
this section, the State shall distribute to 
local educational agencies in each county of 
the State the amount (if any) to which it is 
entitled under this section. 

(2) The amount paid to a local education- 
al agency under this section shall be used by 
that agency for activities undertaken pursu- 
ant to its application submitted under sec- 
tion 1012 and shall be subject to the other re- 
quirements in subpart 2 of this part. 
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(e) RESERVATION OF FUNDS.—(1) For any 
fiscal year for which amounts appropriated 
for this chapter (other than part B) exceed 
$4,300,000,000, the amount specified in 
paragraph (2) shall be available to carry out 
this section. 

(2)(A) The first $400,000,000 in excess of 
$4,300,000,000 appropriated for this chapter 
fother than part B) in any fiscal year shall 
be available to carry out this section. 

(B) Whenever the amounts appropriated 
for this chapter (other than part В) exceed 
$4,700,000,000 in any fiscal year, 10 percent 
of the amount appropriated for that fiscal 
year shall be available to carry out this sec- 
tion. 

(f) RATABLE REDUCTION RULE.—If the sums 
available under subsection (e) for any fiscal 
year for making payments under subsection 
(a) are not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amounts which all States are entitled to re- 
ceive under subsection (a) for such fiscal 
year, the maximum amounts which all 
States are entitled to receive under subsec- 
tion (a) for such fiscal year shall be ratably 
reduced. In case additional funds become 
available for making such payments for any 
fiscal year during which the preceding sen- 
tence is applicable, such reduced amount 
Shall be increased on the same basis as they 
were reduced. 

Subpart 2—Basic Program Requirements 
SEC. 1011. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) PROGRAM DESCRIPTION.—(1) А local edu- 
cational agency may use funds received 
under this chapter only for programs and 
projects which are designed to meet the spe- 
cial educational needs of educationally de- 
prived children identified in accordance 
with section 1014 and which are included in 
an application for assistance approved by 
the State educational agency. 

(2) Such programs and projects under 
paragraph (1) may include preschool 
through secondary programs; the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and instructional materi- 
als; books and school library resources; em- 
ployment of special instructional personnel, 
School counselors, and other pupil services 
personnel; employment and training of edu- 
cation aides; payments to teachers of 
amounts in excess of regular salary sched- 
ules as a bonus for service in schools serving 
project areas; the training of teachers, li- 
brarians, other instructional and pupil serv- 
ices personnel, and as appropriate, early 
childhood education professionals (includ- 
ing training in preparation for the imple- 
mentation of programs and projects in a 
subsequent school year); the construction, 
where necessary, of school facilities; paren- 
tal involvement activities under section 
1016; planning for and evaluation of such 
programs and projects assisted under this 
chapter; and other expenditures authorized 
under this chapter. 

(3) State and local educational agencies 
are encouraged to develop programs to 
assist eligible children to improve their 
achievement in basic skills and more ad- 
vanced skills and to consider year-round 
services and activities, including intensive 
summer school programs. 

(b) INNOVATION PROJECTS.—Subject to the 
approval of the State educational agency, a 
local educational agency may use not more 
than 5 percent of payments under this part 
for the costs of conducting innovative 
projects developed by the local educational 
agency that include only— 

(1) the continuation of services to children 
eligible for services in any preceding year 
for a period sufficient to maintain progress 
made during their eligibility; 
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(2) the provision of continued services to 
eligible children transferred to ineligible 
heb or schools as part of a desegregation 
plan; 

(3) incentive payments to schools that 
have demonstrated significant progress and 
success in attaining the goals of this chap- 
ter; 

(4) training of teachers and librarians not 
paid with funds under this chapter with re- 
spect to the special educational needs of eli- 
gible children and to integrate activities 
under this chapter into regular classroom 
programs; 

(5) programs to encourage innovative ap- 
proaches to parental involvement or re- 
wards to or expansion of exemplary paren- 
tal involvement programs; and 

(6) encouraging community and private 
sector involvement and resources (including 
fiscal resources) in meeting the needs of eli- 
gible children. 


SEC. 1012. APPLICATIONS. 


(а) IN GENERAL.—A local educational 
agency may receive a grant under this chap- 
ter for any fiscal year if it has on file with 
the State educational agency an application 
which describes the programs and projects 
to be conducted with such assistance for a 
period of not more than 3 years and which 
describes the desired outcomes for eligible 
children, in terms of basic and more ad- 
vanced skills that all children should 
master, which will be used as the basis for 
evaluating the program or project as re- 
quired by section 1019, and such application 
has been approved by the State educational 
agency ond developed in consultation with 
teachers and parents. 

(b) ASSURANCES.—Such application shall 
provide assurance that the programs and 
projects described— 

(1) are of sufficient size, scope, and qual- 
ity to give reasonable promise of substantial 
progress {ошата meeting the special educa- 
tional needs of the children being served, are 
designed and implemented in consultation 
with teachers (including early childhood 
education professionals апа librarians 
when appropriate), and provide for parental 
involvement in accordance with section 
1016; 

(2) make provision for services to educa- 
tionally deprived children attending private 
elementary and secondary schools in accord- 
ance with section 1017; 

(3) allocate time and resources for fre- 
quent and regular coordination of the cur- 
riculum under this chapter with the regular 
instructional program; and 

(4) in the case of participating students 
who are also limited English proficient or 
are handicapped, provide maximum coordi- 
nation between services provided under this 
chapter and services provided to address 
children’s handicapping conditions or limit- 
ed English proficiency, in order to increase 
program effectiveness, eliminate duplica- 
tion, and reduce fragmentation of the stu- 
dents’ programs. 

(с) DESCRIPTION ОҒ SERVICES.—The applica- 
tion shall include a description of the local 
educational agency's plan for providing 
high quality services under this chapter, in- 
cluding— 

(1) the procedures to be used under section 
1014(b) for assessing students’ needs in rela- 
tion to the program goals; 

(2) the procedures to be used under section 
1019(а) for evaluation of the program's ef- 
fectiveness in achieving the goals; and 
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(3) the procedures to be used for identify- 
ing and modifying the program for schools 
and students under section 1021. 

SEC. 1013. ELIGIBLE SCHOOLS. 

(а) GENERAL PROVISIONS.—(1) Subject to 
subsection (b), a local educational agency 
shall use funds received under this chapter 
in school attendance areas having high con- 
centrations of children from low-income 
families (hereinafter referred to as “eligible 
school attendance areas”), and where funds 
under this chapter are insufficient to pro- 
vide programs and projects for all educa- 
tionally deprived children in eligible school 
attendance areas, a local educational 
agency shall annually rank its eligible 
school attendance areas from highest to 
lowest, according to relative degree of con- 
centration of children from low-income fam- 
ilies. A local educational agency may carry 
out a program or project assisted under this 
chapter in an eligible school attendance 
area only if it also carries out such program 
or project in all other eligible school attend- 
ance areas which are ranked higher under 
the first sentence. 

(2) The same measure of low income, 
which shall be chosen by the local educa- 
tional agency on the basis of the best avail- 
able data and which may be a composite of 
several indicators, shall be used with respect 
to all such areas, both to identify the areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families and to determine the 
ranking of each area. 

(3) The requirements of this subsection 
shall not apply in the case of a local educa- 
tional agency with a total enrollment of less 
than one thousand children, but this para- 
graph does not relieve such an agency from 
the responsibility to serve eligible children 
according to the provisions of section 1014. 

(b) LocaL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—Notwithstanding subsection (a/(1) of 
this section, a local educational agency 
shall have discretion to identify and rank el- 
igible attendance areas as follows: 

(1) A local educational agency may desig- 
nate as eligible and serve any of its attend- 
ance areas if the percentage of children from 
low income families in each attendance 
area of the agency is within 5 percentage 
points of the average percentage of such 
children for the entire local educational 
agency. 


(2) A local educational agency may desig- 
nate any school attendance area in which at 
least 25 percent of the children are from low- 
income families as an eligible school attend- 
ance area if the aggregate amount expended 
under this chapter and under a State pro- 
gram meeting the requirements of section 
1018(d)(1)(B) in that fiscal year in each 
school attendance area of that agency in 
which projects assisted under this chapter 
were carried out in the preceding fiscal year 
equals or exceeds the amount expended from 
those sources in that area in such preceding 
fiscal year. 

(3) A local educational agency may, with 
the approval of the State educational 
agency, designate as eligible and serve 
school attendance areas with substantially 
higher numbers or percentages of education- 
ally deprived children before school attend- 
ance areas with higher concentrations of 
children from low-income families, but this 
paragraph shall not permit the provision of 
services to more school attendance areas 
than could otherwise be served. A State edu- 
cational agency shall approve such a pro- 
posal only if the State educational agency 
finds that the proposal will not substantial- 
ly impair the delivery of compensatory edu- 
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cation services to educationally deprived 
children from low-income families in project 
areas served by local educational 


agency. 

(4) Funds received under this chapter may 
be used for educationally deprived children 
who are in a school which is not located in 
an eligible school attendance area when the 
proportion of children from low-income 
families in average daily attendance in such 
school is substantially equal to the propor- 
tion of such children in an eligible school at- 
tendance area of such agency. 

(5) If an eligible school attendance area or 
eligible school was so designated in accord- 
ance with subsection (а) in the immediately 
preceding fiscal year, it may continue to be 
so designated for the subsequent fiscal year 
even though it does not qualify in such addi- 
tional year. 

(6) With the approval of the State educa- 
tional agency, eligible school attendance 
areas or eligible schools which have higher 
proportions or numbers of children from 
low-income families may be skipped if they 
are receiving, from non-Federal funds, serv- 
ices of the same nature and scope as would 
otherwise be provided under this chapter, 
except that (А) the number of children at- 
tending private elementary and secondary 
schools who receive services under this chap- 
ter shall be determined without regard to 
non-Federal compensatory education funds 
which serve eligible children in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, and (В) 
children attending private elementary and 
secondary schools who receive assistance 
under this chapter shall be identified in ac- 
cordance with this section and without 
regard to skipping public school attendance 
areas or schools under this paragraph. 

(с) ALLOCATIONS.—(1) Except as provided 
in paragraph (2), a local educatíonal agency 
shall allocate funds under this chapter 
among project areas or schools on the basis 
of the number and needs of children to be 
served as determined in accordance with 
section 1014. 

(2) Children in eligible schools, who re- 
ceive services under this chapter and subse- 
quently become ineligible due to academic 
achievement attributable to such services, 
may continue to be considered eligible for 2 
additional years only for the purpose of de- 
termining the allocation of funds among eli- 
gible schools under paragraph (1). Any funds 
so allocated shall be used to provide services 
to any children determined to be eligible 
under section 1014. 

SEC. 1014. ELIGIBLE CHILDREN. 

(a) GENERAL PROVISIONS.—(1) Except as 
provided in subsections (c), (d), and (e) of 
this section and section 1015, a local educa- 
tional agency shall use funds received under 
this chapter for educationally deprived chil- 
dren, identified in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b) as having the greatest need for spe- 
cial assistance, in school attendance areas 
or schools satisfying the requirements of sec- 
tion 1013. 

(2) The eligible population for services 
under thís part are— 

(A) those children up to age 21 who are en- 
titled to a free public education through 
grade 12, and 

(B) those children who are not yet at a 
grade level where the local educational 
agency provides a free public education, vet 
are of an age at which they can benefit from 
an organized instructional program provid- 
ed in a school or other educational setting. 

(b) ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED.—A 
local educational agency may receive funds 
under this chapter only if it makes an as- 
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sessment of educational needs each year to 
(1) identify educationally deprived children 
in all eligible attendance areas; (2) identify 
the general instructional areas on which the 
program will focus; (3) select those educa- 
tionally deprived children who have the 
greatest need for special assistance, as iden- 
tified on the basis of educationally related 
objective criteria established by the local 
educational agency, which include written 
or oral testing instruments, that are uni- 
formly applied to particular grade levels 
throughout the local educational agency; 
and (4) determine the special educational 
needs (and library resource needs) of par- 
ticipating children with specificity suffi- 
cient to ensure concentration on such needs. 

(c) LocaL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—(1) Educationally deprived children 
who begin participation in a program or 
project assisted under this chapter, in ac- 
cordance with subsections (a) and (5) but 
who, in the same school year, are transferred 
to a school attendance area or school not re- 
ceiving funds under this chapter, may, if the 
local agency so determines, continue to par- 
ticipate in a program or project funded 
under this chapter for the duration of that 
same school year. 

(2) In providing services under this chap- 
ter a local educational agency may skip edu- 
cationally deprived children in greatest 
need ,of assistance who are receiving, from 
non-Federal sources, services of the same 
nature and scope as would otherwise be pro- 
vided under this chapter. 

(3) A child who, in the previous year was 
identified as being in greatest need of assist- 
ance, and who continues to be educationally 
deprived, but who is no longer identified as 
being in greatest need of assistance, may 
participate in a program or project assisted 
under this chapter for 2 additional years. 

(d) SPECIAL RULES.—(1) Children receiving 
services to overcome a handicapping condi- 
tion or limited English proficiency shall 
also be eligible to receive services under this 
chapter, if they have needs stemming from 
educational deprivation and not related 
solely to the handicapping condition or lim- 
ited English proficiency. Such children shall 
be selected on the same basis as other chil- 
dren identified as eligible for and selected to 
receive services under this chapter. Funds 
under this chapter may not be used to pro- 
vide services that are otherwise required by 
law to be made available to such children. 

(2) A student who in the previous 2 years 
was receiving services under subpart 3 of 
part C of this chapter or under subpart 3 of 
part B of title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (as amended by chap- 
ter 1 of the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981) shall be consid- 
ered eligible for services under this part, and 
may be served subject to the provisions of 
subsections (a) and (b). 

SEC. 1015. SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS. 

(a) Use OF FUNDS FOR SCHOOLWIDE 
PROJECTS.—In the case of— 

(1) any school serving an attendance area 
that is eligible to receive services under this 
chapter and in which, for the first year of 
the three-year period of projects assisted 
under this section, not less than 75 percent 
of the children are from low-income fami- 
lies, or 

(2) any eligible school in which not less 
than 75 percent of the children enrolied in 
the school are from low-income families, 


the local educational agency may carry out 


а project under this chapter to upgrade the 
entire educational program in that school if 
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the requirements of subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) are met. 

(8) DESIGNATION OF SCHOOLS.—A school 
may be designated for a schoolwide project 
under subsection (а) U— 

(1) a plan has been developed for that 
school by the local educational agency and 
has been approved by the State educational 
agency which— 

(A) provides for a comprehensive assess- 
ment of educational needs of all students in 
the school, in particular the special needs of 
educationally deprived children; 

(B) establishes goals to meet the special 
needs of all students and to ensure that edu- 
cationally deprived children are served ef- 
fectively and demonstrate performance 
gains comparable to other students; 

(C) describes the instructional program, 
pupil services, and procedures to be used to 
implement the goals; and 

(D) describes the specific uses of funds for 
compensatory educational services under 
this chapter as part of that program; 

(2) the plan has been developed with the 
involvement of individuals who will be en- 
gaged in carrying out the plan, including 
parents, teachers, librarians, education 
aides, pupil services personnel, and admin- 
istrators (and secondary students U the plan 
relates to a secondary school); 

(3) the plan provides for consultation 
among such individuals under paragraph 
(2) as to the educational progress of ай stu- 
dents and the participation of such individ- 
uals in the development and implementa- 
tion of the accountability measures required 
by subsection (e); 

(4) appropriate training is provided to 
parents of children to be served, teachers, li- 
brarians, and other instructional, adminis- 
trative, and pupil services personnel to 
enable them effectively to carry out the plan; 

(5) the plan includes procedures for meas- 
uring progress, as required by subsection (е), 
and describes the particular measures to be 
used; and 

(6)(A) in the case of a school district in 
which there are one or more schools de- 
scribed in subsection (a) and there are also 
one or more other schools serving project 
areas, the local educational agency makes 
the Federal funds provided under this part 
available for children in such schools de- 
scribed in subsection (a) in amounts which 
per educationally deprived child served, 
equal or exceed the amount of such funds 
made available per educationally deprived 
child served in such other schools; and 

(В) the average per pupil expenditure in 
schools described in subsection (a) (exclud- 
ing amounts expended under a State com- 
pensatory education program) for the fiscal 
year in which the plan is to be carried out 
will not be less than such expenditure in 
such schools in the previous fiscal year, 
except that the cost of services for programs 
described in section 1018(d)(2)(A) shall be 
included for each fiscal year as appropriate 
only in proportion to the number of children 
in the building served in such programs in 
the year for which this determination is 
made. 


(c) APPROVAL OF PLAN; OPERATION OF 
PRoJECT.—(1) The State educational agency 
shall approve the plan of any local educa- 
tional agency for a schoolwide project if 
that plan meets the requirements of subsec- 
tion (b). 

(2) For any school which has such a plan 
approved, the local educational agency— 

(A) shall, in order to carry out the plan, be 
relieved of any requirements under this 
chapter with respect to the commingling of 
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Federal funds provided under this chapter 
with funds available for regular programs; 

(B) shall use funds received under this 
chapter only to supplement, and to the 
extent practicable, increase the level of 
funds that would in the absence of such Fed- 
eral funds, be made available from non-Fed- 
eral sources for the school approved for a 
school-wide project under paragraph (1) 
and 

(C) shall comply with the provisions of 
section 1018(d). 

(d) Use оғ Funps.—In addition to uses 
under section 1011, funds may be used in 
schoolwide projects for other activities to 
improve the instructional program and 
pupil services in the school, such as reduc- 
ing class size, training sta/f and parents of 
children to be served, and implementing ex- 
tended schoolday programs. 

(е) ACCOUNTABILITY.—(1) The State educa- 
tional agency may grant authority for a 
local educational agency to operate a 
schoolwide project for a period of 3 years. If 
а school meets the accountability require- 
ments in paragraphs (2) and (3) at the end 
of such period, as determined by the State 
educational agency, that school will be al- 
lowed to continue the schoolwide project for 
an additional 3-year period. 

(2)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), after 3 years, a school must be able to 
demonstrate (i) that the achievement level of 
eligible children as measured according to 
the means specified in the plan required by 
subsection (b) exceeds the average achieve- 
ment of participating children districtwide, 
or (ii) that the achievement of eligible chil- 
dren in that school erceeds the average 
achievement of such children in that school 
in the 3 fiscal years prior to initiation of the 
schoolwide project. 

(B) For a secondary school, demonstration 
of lower dropout rates, increased retention 
rates, or increased graduation rates is ac- 
ceptable in lieu of increased achievement, if 
achievement levels do not decline. 

(3) Schools shall annually collect achieve- 
ment and other assessment data for the pur- 
poses of paragraph (2) The results of 
achievement and other assessments shall be 
made available annually to parents, the 
public, and the State educational agency. 
SEC. 1016. PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT. 

(a) FINDINGS; GENERAL REQUIREMENT.—(1) 
Congress finds that activities by schools to 
increase parental involvement are a vital 
part of programs under this chapter. 

(2) Toward that end, a local educational 
agency may receive funds under this chapter 
only if it implements programs, activities, 
and procedures for the involvement of par- 
ents in programs assisted under this chap- 
ter. Such activities and procedures shall be 
planned and implemented with meaningful 
consultation with parents of participating 
children and must be of sufficient size, 
scope, and quality to give reasonable prom- 
ise of substantial progress toward achieving 
the goals under subsection (5). 

(3) For purposes of this section, parental 
involvement includes, but is not limited to, 
parental input into the design and imple- 
mentation of programs under this chapter, 
volunteer or paid participation by parents 
in school activities, and programs, training, 
and materials which build parents' capacity 
to improve their children's learning in the 
home and in school. 

(b) GOALS OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT, —In car- 
rying out the requirements of subsection (aJ, 
а local educational agency shall, in coordi- 
nation with parents of participating chil- 
dren, develop programs, activities, and pro- 
cedures which have the following goals— 
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(1) to inform parents of participating chil- 
dren of the program under this chapter, the 
reasons for their children's participation in 
such programs, and the specific instruction- 
al objectives and methods of the program; 

(2) to support the efforts of parents, in- 
cluding training parents, to ihe maximum 
extent practicable, to work with their chil- 
dren in the home to attain the instructional 
objectives of programs under this chapter 
and to understand the program require- 
ments of this chapter and to train parents 
and teachers to build a partnership between 
home and school; 

(3) to train teachers and other staff in- 
volved in programs under this chapter to 
work effectively with the parents of partici- 
pating students; 

(4) to consult with parents, on an ongoing 
basis, concerning the manner in which the 
school and parents can better work together 
to achieve the program's objectives and to 
give parents a feeling of partnership in the 
education of their children; 

(5) to provide a comprehensive range of 
opportunities for parents to become in- 
formed, in a timely way, about how the pro- 
gram will be designed, operated, and evalu- 
ated, allowing opportunities for parental 
participation, so that parents and educators 
can work together to achieve the program's 
objectives; and 

(6) to ensure opportunities, to the extent 
practicable, for the full participation of par- 
ents who lack literacy skills or whose native 
language is not English. 

(c) MECHANISMS FOR PARENTAL INVOLVE- 
MENT.—(1) Each local educational agency, 
after consultation with and review by par- 
ents, shall develop written policies to ensure 
that parents are involved in the planning, 
design, and implementation of programs 
and shall provide such reasonable support 
for parental involvement activities as par- 
ents may request. Such policies shall be 
made available to parents of participating 
children. 

(2) Each local educational agency shall 
convene an annual meeting to which all 
parents of participating children shall be in- 
vited, to explain to parents the programs 
and activities provided with funds under 
this chapter. Such meetings may be district- 
wide or at the building level, as long as all 
such parents are given an opportunity to 
participate. 

(3) Each local educational agency shall 
provide parents of participating children 
with reports on the children's progress, and 
to the extent practical hold a parent-teacher 
conference with parents of each child served 
in the program, to discuss that child's 
progress and placement, and the methods by 
which parents can complement the child's 
instruction. Educational personnel under 
this chapter shall be readily accessible to 
parents and shall permit parents to observe 
activities under this chapter. 

(4) Local educational agencies shall (A) 
provide opportunities for regular meetings 
of parents to formulate parental input into 
the program, if parents of participating 
children so desire; (B) provide parents of 
participating children with timely informa- 
tion about the program; and (C) make par- 
ents aware of parental involvement require- 
ments and other relevant provisions of pro- 
grams under this chapter. 

(5) Parent programs, activities, and proce- 
dures may include regular parent confer- 
ences; parent resource centers; parent train- 
ing programs and reasonable and necessary 
expenditures associated with the attendance 
of parents at training sessions; hiring, 
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training, and utilization of parental in- 
volvement liaison workers; reporting to par- 
ents on the children’s progress; training and 
support of personnel to work with parents, 
to coordinate parent activities, and to make 
contact in the home; use of parents as class- 
room volunteers, tutors, and aides; provi- 
sion of school-to-home complementary cur- 
riculum and materials and assistance in im- 
plementing home-based education activities 
that reinforce classroom instruction and 
student motivation; provision of timely in- 
formation on programs under this chapter 
(such as program plans and evaluations); 
soliciting parents’ suggestions in the plan- 
ning, development, and operation of the pro- 
gram; providing timely responses to parent 
recommendations; parent advisory councils; 
and other activities designed to enlist the 
support and participation of parents to aid 
in the instruction of their children. 

(6) Parents of participating children are 
expected to cooperate with the local educa- 
tional agency by becoming knowledgeable of 
the program goals and activities and by 
working to reinforce their children’s train- 
ing at home. 

(d) COORDINATION WITH ADULT EDUCATION 
Acr.—Programs of parental involvement 
shall coordinate, to the extent possible, with 
programs funded under the Adult Education 
Act. 

(e) ACCESSIBILITY REQUIREMENT.—Informa- 
tion, programs, and activities for parents 
pursuant to this section shall be provided in 
a language and form which the parents un- 
derstand, 

SEC. 1017. PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED 
IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

(a) GENERAL REQuIREMENTS.—To the extent 
consistent with the number of educationally 
deprived children in the school district of 
the local educational agency who are en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools, such agency shall, after timely and 
meaningful consultation with appropriate 
private school officials, make provisions for 
including special educational services and 
arrangements (such as dual enrollment, edu- 
cational radio and television, other technol- 
ogy, and mobile educational services and 
equipment) in which such children can par- 
ticipate and which meet the requirements of 
sections 1011, 1012(b)(1), 1013, 1014, and 
1018(b). Expenditures for educational serv- 
ices and arrangements pursuant to this sec- 
tion for educationally deprived children in 
private schools shail be equal (taking into 
account the number of children to be served 
and the special educational needs of such 
children) to expenditures for children en- 
rolled in the public schools of the local edu- 
cational agency. 

(b) BYPASS PROVISION.—(1) If a local educa- 
tional agency is prohibited by law from pro- 
viding for the participation in special pro- 
grams for educationally deprived children 
enrolled in private elementary and second- 
ary schools as required by subsection (а), the 
Secretary shall waive such requirements, 
and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children through arrangements 
which shall be subject to the requirements of 
subsection (aJ. 

(2) If the Secretary determines that a local 
educational agency has substantially failed 
to provide for the participation on an equi- 
table basis of educationally deprived chil- 
dren enrolled in private elementary and sec- 
ondary schools as required by subsection (aJ, 
the Secretary shall arrange for the provision 
of services to such children through arrange- 
ments which shall be subject to the require- 
ments of subsection (a), upon which deter- 
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mination the provisions of subsection (a) 
shall be waived. 

(3)(A) The Secretary shall develop and im- 
plement written procedures for receiving, in- 
vestigating, апа resolving complaints from 
parents, teachers, or other concerned organi- 
zations or individuals concerning viola- 
tions of this section. The Secretary shall in- 
vestigate and resolve each such complaint 
within 120 days after receipt of the com- 
plaint. 

(В) When the Secretary arranges for serv- 
ices pursuant to this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate public and private school offi- 
cials, pay to the provider the cost of such 
services, including the administrative cost 
of arranging for such services, from the ap- 
propriate allocation or allocations under 
this chapter. 

(C) Pending final resolution of any inves- 
tigation or complaint that could result in a 
determination under this subsection, the 
Secretary may withhold from the allocation 
of the affected State or local educational 
agency the amount the Secretary estimates 
would be necessary to pay the cost of such 
services. 

(D) Any determination by the Secretary 
under this section shall continue in effect 
until the Secretary determines that there 
will no longer be any failure or inability on 
the part of the local educational agency to 
meet the requirements of subsection (aJ. 

(4)(A) The Secretary shall not take any 
final action under this subsection until the 
State educational agency and local educa- 
tional agency affected by such action have 
had an opportunity, for at least 45 days 
after receiving written notice thereof, to 
submit written objections and {о appear 
before the Secretary or a designee to show 
cause why such action should not be taken. 

(B) If a State or local educational agency 
is dissatisfied with the Secretary's final 
action after a proceeding under subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph, it may within 
60 days after notice of such action, file with 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which such State is located a peti- 
tion for review of that action. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(C) The findings of fact by the Secretary, if 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secre- 
tary to take further evidence, and the Secre- 
tary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and. may modify his previ- 
ous action, апа shall file in the court the 
record. of the further proceedings. Such new 
or modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. 

(D) Upon the filing of a petition under 
subparagraph (В), the court shall have juris- 
diction to affirm the action of the Secretary 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The 
judgment of the court shall be subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as 
provided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. 

(c) PRIOR DETERMINATION.—Any bypass de- 
termination by the Secretary under title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 or chapter 1 of the Education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act shall 
remain in effect to the extent consistent 
with the purposes of this chapter. 
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(d) CAPITAL EXPENSES.—(1) A local educa- 
tional agency may apply to the State educa- 
tional agency for payments for capital ex- 
penses consistent with the provisions of this 
subsection. State educational agencies shall 
distribute funds to local educational agen- 
cies based on the degree of need as set forth 
in the application. Such an application 
shall contain information on such capital 
expenses by fiscal year and shall contain an 
assurance that any funds received pursuant 
to this subsection shall be used solely for 
purposes of the program authorized by this 
chapter. 

(2)(A) From the amount appropriated for 
the purposes of this subsection for any fiscal 
year, the amount which each State shall be 
eligible to receive shall be an amount which 
bears the same ratio to the amount appro- 
priated as the number of children enrolled 
in private schools who were served under 
chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 in the State 
during the period July 1, 1984 through June 
30, 1985, bears to the total number of such 
children served during such period in all 
States. 

(B) Amounts which are not used by a State 
for the purposes of this subsection shall be 
reallocated by the Secretary among other 
States on the basis of need. 

(3) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$50,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
fiscal years 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993. Any 
sums appropriated under this provision 
shall be used for increases in capital ex- 
penses paid from funds under chapter 1 of 
the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act or this section subsequent to July 
1, 1985, of local educational agencies in pro- 
viding the instructional services required 
under section 557 of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act and this sec- 
tion, when without such funds, services to 
private schoolchildren would have been or 
have been reduced or would be reduced or 
adversely affected. 


(4) For the purposes of this subsection, the 
term “capital expenses” is limited to er- 
penditures for noninstructional goods and 
services such as the purchase, lease and ren- 
ovation of real and personal property, insur- 
ance, and maintenance costs, transporta- 
tion, and other comparable goods and serv- 
ices. 


SEC. 1018. FISCAL REQUIREMENTS. 


(a) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—(1) Except as 
provided in paragraph (2) a local educa- 
tional agency may receive funds under this 
chapter for any fiscal year only if the State 
educational agency finds that either the 
combined fiscal effort per student or the ag- 
gregate expenditures of that agency and the 
State with respect to the provision of free 
public education by that agency for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year was not less than 90 per- 
cent of such combined fiscal effort or aggre- 
gate expenditures for the second preceding 
fiscal year. 

(2) The State educational agency shall 
reduce the amount of the allocation of funds 
under this chapter in any fiscal year in the 
exact proportion to which a local education- 
al agency fails to meet the requirement of 
paragraph (1) by falling below 90 percent of 
both the combined fiscal effort per student 
and aggregate expenditures (using the meas- 
ure most favorable to such local agency), 
and no such lesser amount shall be used for 
computing the effort required under para- 
graph (1) for subsequent years. 
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(3) The State educational agency may 
waive, for one fiscal year only, the require- 
ments of this subsection if the State educa- 
tional agency determines that such a waiver 
would be equitable due to exceptional or un- 
controllable circumstances such as a natu- 
ral disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen 
decline in the financial resources of the 
local educational agency. 

(b) FEDERAL FUNDS ТО SUPPLEMENT, NOT 
SUPPLANT REGULAR NON-FEDERAL FUNDS.—A 
State educational agency or other State 
agency in operating its State level programs 
or a local educational agency may use funds 
received under this chapter only so as to 
supplement and, to the extent practicable, 
increase the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of such Federal funds, be made 
available from regular non-Federal sources 
for the education of pupils participating in 
programs and projects assisted under this 
chapter and in no case may such funds be so 
used as to supplant such funds from such 
non-Federal sources. In order to demon- 
strate compliance with this subsection, no 
State educational agency, other State 
agency, or local educational agency shall be 
required to provide services under this chap- 
ter through use of a particular instructional 
method or in a particular instructional set- 
ting. 

(c) FEDERAL FUNDS ТО SUPPLEMENT, NOT 
SuPPLANT, NON-FEDERAL FUNDS FOR CERTAIN 
SPECIAL STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS.—(1) А 
local educational agency may use funds re- 
ceived under this chapter only so as to sup- 
plement and, to the extent practical, in- 
crease the level of funds that would, in the 
absence of such Federal funds, be made 
available from non-Federal sources for each 
of the special programs described in subsec- 
tion (e) for the education of educationally 
deprived children, in the aggregate, in eligi- 
ble school attendance areas or attending eli- 
gible schools and іп no case, as to supplant 
such funds from non-Federal sources. 

(2) It shall not be considered a violation of 
this subsection for a local educational 
agency, in carrying out a special program 
described in subsection (e), to take into con- 
sideration funds made available under this 
chapter, апа to coordinate such special pro- 
gram with programs using this chapter, and 
to coordinate such special programs with 
programs using such Federal funds, if edu- 
cationally deprived children, in the aggre- 
gate, in eligible school attendance areas or 
attending eligible schools, receive at least 
the same level of such special State and local 
funds that would have been made available 
to such children in the absence of funds 
under this chapter. 

(3) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
level of funds that, in the absence of funds 
under this chapter would have been made 
available to such children shall be deter- 
mined by reference to a plan for distributing 
such special funds. Such plan shall be based 
on objective criteria of need that do not dis- 
criminate against educationally deprived 
children, in the aggregate, in eligible school 
attendance areas or attending eligible 
schools. The objective criteria chosen by the 
local educational agency shall prescribe, 
with particularity, the children as well as 
the schools, grade-spans, or school attend- 
ance areas eligible for assistance and the 
method for selecting the particular children 
who will receive assistance under such spe- 
cial State or local program and the schools 
or grade-spans which such children attend 
or the school attendance areas in which 
such children reside. The criteria for select- 
ing children, schools, grade-spans, and 
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school attendance areas for participation 
shall be either educational need, a reasona- 
ble proxy for educational need, level of pov- 
erty, or a combination of such factors. Edu- 
cationally deprived children residing in eli- 
gible school attendance areas or attending 
eligible schools, satisfying such objective cri- 
teria, must receive assistance under either 
this chapter or under such special State or 
local program before any child who does not 
satisfy such criteria receives such assist- 
ance. 

(4) The provisions of this subsection shall 
not apply until 2 years after the date of en- 
actment of this Act in any State in which 
State law contains provisions permitting 
local educational agencies to supplant State 
compensatory education funds which, in the 
absence of the funds under this chapter, 
would have been made available to educa- 
tionally deprived children, in the aggregate, 
in eligible school attendance areas or at- 
tending eligible schools. 

(d) COMPARABILITY OF SERVICES.—(1) A local 
educational agency may receive funds under 
this chapter only if State and local funds 
will be used in the district of such agency to 
provide services in project areas which, 
taken as a whole, are at least comparable to 
services being provided in areas in such dis- 
trict which are not receiving funds under 
this chapter. Where all school attendance 
areas in the district of the agency are desig- 
nated as project areas, the agency may re- 
ceive such funds only if State and local 
funds are used to provide services which, 
taken as a whole, are substantially compa- 
rable in each project area. 

(2)(A) A local educational agency meets 
the requirements of paragraph (1) if the 
agency has filed with the State educational 
agency a written assurance that it has es- 
tablished and implemented— 

(i) a districtwide salary schedule; 

(ii) a policy to ensure equivalence among 
schools in teachers, administrators, and 
auriliary personnel; and 

fiii) a policy to ensure equivalence among 
schools in the provision of curriculum mate- 
rials and instructional supplies. 

(B) Unpredictable changes in student en- 
rollment or personnel assignments which 
occur after the beginning of a school year 
shall not be included as a factor in deter- 
mining comparability of services. 

(3) Local educational agencies shall devel- 
op procedures for compliance with the pro- 
visions of this subsection, and shall annual- 
ly maintain records documenting compli- 
ance. State educational agencies shall moni- 
tor the compliance of local educational 
agencies within their States with respect to 
the requirements of this paragraph. 

(4) Local educational agencies with not 
more than one building for each grade span 
shall not be subject to the provisions of this 
subsection. 

(e) EXCLUSION OF SPECIAL STATE AND LOCAL 
PROGRAM FUNDS.—(1)(A) For the purpose of 
determining compliance with the require- 
ments of subsection (d), a local educational 
agency may erclude State and local funds 
erpended for carrying out special programs 
to meet the educational needs of education- 
ally deprived children including compensa- 
tory education for educationally deprived 
children (which meets the requirements of 
subparagraph (BJ). 

(B) A State or local program meets the re- 
quirements of this subparagraph if it is 
similar to programs assisted under this part. 
The Secretary shall consider a State or local 

m to be similar to programs assisted 
under this part if— 
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(i) all children participating in the pro- 
gram are educationally deprived, 

(ii) the program is based on similar per- 
formance objectives related to educational 
achievement and is evaluated in a manner 
IER with those performance objec- 

тез, 

(iii) the program provides supplementary 
services designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of the children who are partici- 
pating, 

fiv) the local educational agency keeps 
such records and affords such access thereto 
as are necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of the requirements of this 
subparagraph, and 

(v) the State educational agency monitors 
performance under the program to assure 
that the requirements of this subparagraph 
are теі. 

(2)(A) For the purpose of determining com- 
pliance with the requirements of subsection 
(d), a local educational agency may exclude 
State and local funds expended for— 

(i) bilingual education for children of lim- 
ited English proficiency; 

(ti) special education and related services 
for handicapped children; and 

(iii) certain State phase-in programs as 
described in subparagraph (В). 

(B) A State education program which is 
being phased into full operation meets the 
requirements of this subparagraph if the 
Secretary is satisfied that— 

(i) the program is authorized and gov- 
— specifically by the provisions of State 
аш; 

(ii) the purpose of the program is to pro- 
vide for the comprehensive and systematic 
restructuring of the total educational envi- 
ronment at the level of the individual 
school; 

(iii) the program is based on objectives, in- 
cluding but not limited to, performance ob- 
jectives related to educational achievement 
and is evaluated in a manner consistent 
with those objectives; 

(iv) parents and school staff are involved 
in comprehensive planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of the program; 

(v) the program will benefit all children in 
a particular school or grade span within a 
school; 

(vi) schools participating in a program de- 
scribe, in a school level plan, program strat- 
egies for meeting the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children; 

(vii) at all times during such phase-in 
period at least 50 percent of the schools par- 
ticipating in the program are the schools 
serving project areas which have the great- 
est number or concentrations of education- 
ally deprived children or children from low- 
income families; 

(viti) State funds made available for the 
phase-in program will supplement, and not 
supplant, State and local funds which 
would, in the absence of the phase-in pro- 
gram, have been provided for schools par- 
ticipating in such program; 

(іт) the local educational agency is sepa- 
rately accountable, for purposes of compli- 
ance with the clauses of this subparagraph, 
to the State educational agency for any 
funds expended for such program; and 

(z) the local educational agencies carrying 
out the program are complying with the 
clauses of this subparagraph and the State 
educational agency is complying with appli- 
cable provisions of this paragraph. 

(3) The Secretary shall make an advance 
determination of whether or not a State pro- 
gram meets the requirements of this subsec- 
tion. The Secretary shall require each State 
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educational agency to submit the provisions 
of State law together with implementing 
rules, regulations, orders, guidelines, and in- 
terpretations which are necessary for an ad- 
vance determination. The Secretary’s deter- 
mination shall be in writing and shall in- 
clude the reasons for the determination. 
Whenever there is any material change in 
pertinent State law affecting the program, 
the State educational agency shall submit 
such changes to the Secretary. 

(4) The State educational agency shall 
make an advance determination of whether 
or not a local program meets the require- 
ments of this subsection. The State educa- 
tional agency shall require each local educa- 
tional agency to submit the provisions of 
local law, together with implementing rules, 
regulations, guidelines, and interpretations 
which are necessary to make such an ad- 
vance determination. The State educational 
agency’s determination shall be in writing 
and shall include the reasons for the deter- 
mination. Whenever there is any material 
change in pertinent local law affecting the 
program, the local educational agency shall 
submit such changes to the State education- 
al agency. 

(f) PROHIBITION REGARDING STATE AID.—No 
State shall take into consideration pay- 
ments under this chapter in determining the 
eligibility of any local educational agency 
in that State for State aid, or the amount of 
State aid, with respect to free public educa- 
tion of children. 

SEC. 1019. EVALUATIONS. 

(а) LOCAL EVALUATION.—In accordance 
with national standards, each local educa- 
tional agency shall— 

(1) evaluate the effectiveness of programs 
assisted under this part at least once every 3 
years (using objective measurement of indi- 
vidual student achievement in basic skills 
and more advanced skills, aggregated for the 
local educational agency as a whole) аз an 
indicator of the impact of the program; 

(2) submit such evaluation results to the 
State educational agency at least once 
during each 3-year application cycle; 

(3) conduct a review of the program's ef- 
fectiveness in improving student achieve- 
ment in any year in which the local educa- 
tional agency does not conduct an evalua- 
tion pursuant to paragraph (1) and make 
the results of such review available to teach- 
ers, parents of participating children, and 
other appropriate parties; 

(4) determine whether improved perform- 
ance under paragraph (1) is sustained over 
a period of more than one program year; 

(5) use the results of such evaluation and 
review in program improvement efforts re- 
quired by section 1021(a); and 

(6) annually evaluate, through consulta- 
tion with parents, the effectiveness of the 
parental involvement program and deter- 
mine what action needs to be taken, if any, 
to increase parental participation. 

(b) 8ТАТЕ EVALUATIONS.—In accordance 
with national standards, each State educa- 
tional agency shall— 

(1) conduct an evaluation (based on local 
evaluation data collected under subsection 
(a) and sections 1107(b), 1202(a)(6), and 
1242(d)) of the programs assisted under this 
chapter at least every 2 years, submit that 
evaluation to the Secretary and make public 
the results of that evaluation; 

(2) inform local educational agencies, in 
advance, of the specific evaluation data that 
will be needed and how it may be collected; 
and 

(3) collect data on the race, age, gender, 
and handicapping condition of children 
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served by the programs assisted under this 

chapter and on the number of children 

served by grade-level under the programs as- 

sisted under this chapter and annually 

submit such data to the Secretary. 

SEC. 1020. APPLICATIONS BY STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED,—Any State de- 
siring to participate under this chapter 
shall submit to the Secretary, through its 
State educational agency, an application 
for a period not to exceed 3 fiscal years for 
each program for which it seeks assistance. 
The application may be amended annually, 
as may be necessary to reflect changes, with- 
out filing a new application. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—(1) Each ар- 
plication submitted by a State educational 
agency under this section shall include— 

(A) a description of the criteria the State 
educational agency will use, and the proce- 
dures it will follow, to assess the educational 
effectiveness of programs conducted by local 
educational agencies and State agencies 
within the State receiving assistance under 
this chapter; and 

(В) a description of the criteria the State 
educational agency will use, and the policy 
and procedures the State educational 
agency will follow, in taking corrective 
measures, in accordance with section 
10214). 

(2) In carrying out the requirement in 
paragraph (1)(A), each State educational 
agency shall demonstrate that the criteria 
and procedures are based on measurements 
and techniques that are generally accepted 
as valid and reliable. Each such assessment 
may take into account such factors as— 

(A) the educational dísadvantage of the 
student and the income of the family of the 
student, 

(B) the size, scope, and quality of services 
and programs furnished under this chapter, 

(C) the failure or inability of local educa- 
tional agencies Lo provide services required 
by this chapter, 

(D) the loss of regular class time for par- 
ticipating children, and 

(E) safety concerns raised by the condi- 
tions under which services are provided. 

(3) The Secretary may require the collec- 
tion of certain data and the use of specific 
evaluation methods to ensure that data 
from the various States may be aggregated 
and compared. 

(4) In any case in which the State assess- 
ment differs from the local assessment, the 
State educational agency shall include in its 
application the reasons for the difference, 
including the difference in the criteria for 
measurements used by the State and by the 
local educational agency. 

(с) APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS.—(1) The 
Secretary shall approve any State applica- 
tion that meets the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

(2) Before disapproving a State applica- 
Lion, the Secretary shall provide reasonable 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing to 
the State educational agency. 

SEC. 1021. PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT. 

(a) SCHOOL PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT.— With 
respect to each school which shows inad- 
equate improvement or a decline in aggre- 
gate achievement of children served under 
this chapter for one school year according to 
the objective measures and standards devel- 
oped pursuant to section 1020 and section 
1022, the local educational agency shall— 

(1) develop and implement in coordina- 
tion with such school a plan for program 
improvement which shall incorporate those 
program changes which have the greatest 
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likelihood of improving the performance of 
educationally disadvantaged children in- 
cluding— 

(A) a. description of educational strategies 
designed to achieve the stated program goals 
and to meet the needs of eligible children re- 
vealed by the assessment to be deficient and 
in need of additional educational services; 

(B) a description of adequate resources, 
and how the resources will be applied, to 
carry out effectively the strategies selected, 
including qualified personnel, inservice 
training, curriculum materials, equipment, 
and physical facilities; 

(C) technical assistance; 

(D) alternative curriculum that has shown 
promise in similar schools; 

(E) improving coordination between the 
chapter 1 and the regular school program; 

(F) evaluation of parent involvement; 

(G) appropriate inservice training for 
staJf paid with funds under this chapter and 
other staff who teach children served under 
this chapter; and 

(H) other measures proposed by the local 
educational agency; and 

(2) submit the plan to the local school 
board and the State educational agency, and 
make it available to parents of children 
served under this chapter in that school. 

(b) STATE ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCATION- 
AL AGENCIES. —(1) If for 2 consecutive years, 
the aggregate achievement of children served 
under this chapter in a school does not im- 
prove or declines, the local educational 
agency shall, in consultation with the State 
educational agency, school staff and parents 
of participating children, develop and im- 
plement a. joint plan for program improve- 
ment in that school until improved achieve- 
ment in the aggregate is sustained over a 
period of more than 1 year. 

(2) The State educational agency shall pro- 
vide appropriate technical assistance to 
each school identified under paragraph (1) 
and shall jointly establish with local educa- 
tional agency representatives objective 
measures of educational performance in 
identified schools and. disseminate such cri- 
teria to local educational agencies. 

(c) LOCAL CONDITIONS.—The local educa- 
tional agency and the State educational 
agency, in performing their responsibilities 
under subsections (a) and (b), shall take 
into consideration— 

(1) the mobility of the student population, 

(2) the extent of educational deprivation 
among program participants which may 
negatively affect improvement efforts, 

(3) the difficulties involved in dealing 
with older children in secondary school pro- 
grams funded under this chapter, and 

(4) whether indicators other than im- 
proved achievement demonstrate the posi- 
tive effects on participating children of the 
activities funded under this chapter. 

(d) STUDENT PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT.—On 
the basis of the evaluations and reviews 
under section 1019, each local educational 
agency shall— 

(1) identify students who have been served 
for a program year and have shown no im- 
provement or a decline in achievement, 

(2) consider modifications in the program 
offered to better serve students so identified, 
and 

(3) conduct a thorough assessment of the 
educational needs of students who remain 
in the program after 2 consecutive years of 
participation with no improvement in 
achievement. 

(е) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—In carrying out 
the program improvement and student im- 
provement activities required in subsections 
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(a), (b), апа (d), local educational agencies 
and State educational agencies shall utilize 
the resources of the regional technical assist- 
ance centers established by section 1436(d) 
to the full extent such resources are avail- 
able. 

(f) NONCOMPLIANCE.— Whenever a State 
educational agency, after providing reason- 
able notice and an opportunity for a hear- 
ing to a local educational agency, finds that 
such agency has substantially failed to, for 
at least 2 years (1) provide effective compen- 
satory educational services under this chap- 
ter, including services in accordance with 
section 1017, or (2) carry out any other re- 
quirement applicable to the program of the 
local educational agency under this chapter, 
the State educational agency shall take ap- 
propriate corrective action including action 
consistent with section 1022. 

SEC. 1022. — T IMPROVEMENT PLAN AND 
A 


(а) PLAN CONDITION.—In any fiscal year in 
which appropriations are made pursuant to 
section 1404(b) to carry out the provisions 
of this section, a State educational agency 
shall submit to the Secretary through its 
State educational agency a plan for a period 
not to exceed 3 years which meets the re- 
quirements of subsection (b). 

(b) PLAN REQUIREMENTS.—Each plan sub- 
mitted under subsection (a) shall be devel- 
oped in consultation with local educational 
agencies within the State. Each such plan 
shall contain provisions designed to carry 
out the responsibilities of the State educa- 
tional agency under section 1021, includ- 
ing— 

(1) the objective measures and standards 
the State educational agency will use to 
assess school performance, or in the case of 
States where such measures and standards 
have not been developed, the process the 
State educational agency will use to develop 
the measures and standards in consultation 
with local educational agencies; 

(2) the means the State educational 
agency will use to assist local educational 
agencies in assessing school performance 
and determining which schools are most in 
need of program improvement or in the case 
of States where such assessment has been 
done, the results of the assessment and plan 
for service to schools most in need of pro- 
gram improvement; 

(3) in the case of States where the require- 
ments of paragraphs (1) and (2) are complet- 
ed upon application or will be within the 
first 2 years of the plan, the technical assist- 
ance the State educational agency will pro- 
vide local educational agencies which have 
identified, pursuant to section 1021(a), 
schools in greatest need of program im- 
provement to attain satisfactory student 
progress; and 

(4) the means the State educational 
agency will use to develop joint plans with 
local educational agencies which have iden- 
tified, pursuant to section 1021(b)(2), 
schools in greatest need of program im- 
provement to attain satisfactory student 
progress and the technical assistance the 
State educational agency will provide such 
schools pursuant to section 1021(b)(3). 

(c) PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT ACTIVITIES.—In 
the second fiscal year in which the provi- 
sions of subsection (а) are applicable, and 
in any such fiscal year thereafter, the State 
educational agency shall, consistent with 
the plan submitted under subsection (а), 
provide program improvement assistance to 
local educational agencies within the State 
and to schools within such agencies having 
the greatest need of assistance to attain ade- 
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quate student achievement. Such program 
improvement assistance may include (but 
shall not be limited to) training and retrain- 
ing of personnel, development of curricula 
that has shown promise in similar schools, 
replication of promising practices in effec- 
tive schools models, improving coordination 
between programs assisted under this chap- 
ter and the regular school program, and the 
development of innovative strategies to en- 
hance parental involvement. 

PART B—PROGRAMS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL BASIC SKILLS IMPROVEMENT AND 
FOR SCHOOL DROPOUT PREVENTION 

SEC. 1101. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to provide ad- 
ditional assistance to local educational 
agencies with high concentrations of low- 
income children to improve the achievement 
of educationally disadvantaged children en- 
rolled in secondary schools of such agencies, 
and to reduce the number of youths who do 
not complete their elementary and second- 
ary education. 

SEC. 1102. ALLOCATION. 

(a) RESERVATION FOR MIGRANT PROGRAMS.— 
From the amount appropriated under sec- 
tion 1109 for fiscal years 1990, 1991, 1992, 
and 1993, the Secretary shall first reserve an 
amount equal to 3 percent of such amount 
for programs consistent with the purpose of 
this part for school dropout prevention and 
reentry programs and secondary school 
basic skills improvement programs for mi- 
grant children. Programs for which funds 
are reserved under this subsection shall be 
conducted through the Office of Migrant 
Education. 

(b) STATE ALLOCATION.—Ezcept as provided 
in subsection (с), each State shall be eligible 
to receive a grant under this part in each 
fiscal year that bears the same ratio to the 
remainder of the amount appropriated in 
that fiscal year as the amount allocated 
under section 1005 of this Act to the local 
educational agencies in the State bears to 
the total amount allocated to such agencies 
in all States. 

(c) STATE MiNIMUM.—No State shall receive 
less than one-half of one percent of the 
amount appropriated for this part and allo- 
cated under subsection (b) for any fiscal 
year. 

(d) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ALLOCA- 
TION.—Each State educational agency shall 
allocate funds among local educational 
agencies in the State on the basis of— 

(1) the eligibility of such agency for funds 
under section 1005 of this Act; and 

(2) the criteria described in section 1105. 
Each local educational agency may carry 
out the activities described in section 1103 
їп cooperation with community-based orga- 
nizations. 

(е) STATE ADMINISTRATION.—A State may re- 
serve not more than 5 percent of the 
amounts available under this part for any 
fiscal year for State administrative costs. 
SEC. 1103. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—A local educational 
agency may use— 

(1) not to exceed 50 percent of funds paid 
under this part in any fiscal year for drop- 
out prevention and reentry activities pursu- 
ant to subsection (b), and 

(2) the remainder of such funds for second- 
ary schools basic skills improvement activi- 
ties pursuant to subsection (с). 

(b) Basic SKILLS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— 
Funds made available under this subsection 
may be used for— 

(1) the initiation or erpansion of pro- 
grams to meet the special educational needs 
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of secondary school students and to help 
such students attain grade level proficiency 
in basic skills; 

(2) remedial programs specifically tailored 
to the needs of secondary school students; 

(3) remedial activities to address the prob- 
lems of poor achievement and course failure 
among eligible children; 

(4) innovative approaches for surmount- 
ing barriers that make secondary school pro- 
grams under this part difficult for certain 
students to attend and to administer, such 
as scheduling problems, courses leading to a 
general education diploma, and graduation 
requirements; 

(5) innovative programs involving com- 
munity-based organizations or the private 
sector, or both, to provide motivational ac- 
tivities, pre-employment training, or transi- 
tion-to-work activities; 

(6) programs for eligible students outside 
the school, with the goal of reaching drop- 
outs who will not reenter the traditional 
school, for the purpose of providing remedi- 
al education, basic skills education, or 
courses for general educational develop- 
ment; 

(7) the application of the resources of the 
community to assist in providing services to 
the target population; 

(8) training for staff who will work with 
the target population on strategies and tech- 
niques for identifying, instructing, and as- 
sisting such students; 

(9) guidance and counseling activities, 
support services, exploration of postsecond- 
ary educational opportunities, youth em- 
ployment activities, and other student serv- 
ices which are necessary to assist eligible 
students; and 

(10) the recruitment, training, and super- 
vision of secondary school students (includ- 
ing the provision of stipends to low-income 
students) to serve as tutors of other students 
eligible for services under this part and 
under part A, in order to assist such eligible 
students with homework assignments, pro- 
vide instructional activities, and foster good 
study habits and improved achievement. 

(c) UsES ОР FUNDS FOR SCHOOL DROPOUT 
PREVENTION AND REENTRY PROJECTS.—Funds 
made available under this subsection may 
be used for— 

(1) effective programs which identify po- 
tential student dropouts and prevent them 
from dropping out of elementary and sec- 
ondary school; 

(2) effective programs which identify and 
encourage children who have already 
dropped out to reenter school and complete 
their elementary and secondary education; 

(3) effective programs for early interven- 
tion designed to identify at-risk students in 
elementary and early secondary schools; 

(4) model systems for collecting and re- 
porting information to local school officials 
on the number, ages, and grade levels of the 
children not completing their elementary 
and secondary education and the reasons 
why such children have dropped out of 
school; 

(5) dropout programs which include co- 
ordinated services and activities with pro- 
grams of vocational education, adult basic 
education, and programs under the Job 
Training Partnership Act; and 

(6) projects which are carried out in con- 
sortia with a community-based organiza- 
tion, any nonprofit private organization, 
institution of higher education, State educa- 
tional agency, State and local public agen- 
cies, private industry councils (established 
under the Job Training Partnership Act), 
museum, library, or educational television 
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or broadcasting station, or community- 
based organization, 

(d) LIMITATION.—Not more than 25 percent 
of amounts available may be used by a local 
educational agency for noninstructional 
services. 

SEC. 1104. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Any local edu- 
cational agency which desires to receive a 
grant under this part shall submit to the 
State educational agency an application 
which describes the program to be supported 
with funds under this part and complies 
with the provisions of subsection (5). 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each appli- 
cation submitted under subsection (а) 
shall— 

(1) describe the program goals and the 
manner in which funds will be used to initi- 
ate or expand services to secondary school 
students, dropouts, and potential dropouts; 

(2) describe the activities and services 
which will be provided by the program (in- 
cluding documentation to demonstrate that 
the local educational agency has the quali- 
fied personnel required to develop, adminis- 
ter, and implement the program under this 
subpart); 

(3) assure that the programs will be con- 
ducted in schools with the greatest need for 
assistance, in terms of achievement levels, 
poverty rates, or dropout rates; 

(4) assure that the programs will serve 
those eligible students most in need of the 
activities and services provided by this part; 

(5) assure that services will be provided 
under this part to special populations, such 
as individuals with limited English profi- 
ciency and individuals with handicaps; 

(6) assure that parents of eligible students 
will be involved in the development and im- 
plementation of programs under this part; 

(7) describe the methods by which the ap- 
plicant will coordinate programs under this 
part with programs for the eligible student 
population operated by community-based 
organizations, social service organizations 
and agencies, private sector entities, and 
other agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and with programs conducted under 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education 
Act, the Adult Education Act, the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act, and other relevant Acts; 

(8) assure that, if feasible, the local educa- 
tional agency will enter into arrangements 
with local businesses, labor organizations, 
or chambers of commerce under which such 
businesses and organizations will help 
secure employment for graduates of schools 
operating projects under this part; 

(9) assure that to the extent consistent 
with the number of students in the school 
district of the local educational agency who 
are enrolled in private secondary schools, 
such agency shall, after timely and mean- 
ingful consultation with appropriate pri- 
vate school officials, make provision for in- 
cluding such services and arrangements for 
the benefit of such students as will assure 
their equitable participation in the purposes 
and benefits of this part; 

(10) in the case of а local educational 
agency that is seeking funding for both 
dropout prevention and reentry and second- 
ary school basic skills improvement activi- 
ties, identify which activities in the appli- 
cant’s proposed program are primarily drop- 
out prevention and reentry activities, and 
which activities are primarily secondary 
school basic skills improvement activities 
and the amount of funding requested for 
each such type of activity; and 

(11) provide such other information as the 
State educational agency may require to de- 
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termine the nature and quality of the pro- 
posed project and the applicant's ability to 
carry it out. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE.—If the Secretary deter- 
mines that a local educational agency has 
substantially failed to comply with para- 
graph (9) (by reason of State law or other- 
wise) or is unwilling to provide for such 
participation on an equitable basis, the Sec- 
retary shall waive such requirement, and, 
subject to the provisions of section 1017(b) 
of part A of this chapter, shall arrange for 
the provision of services to such students. 
SEC. 1105. AWARD OF GRANTS. 

Each State educational agency shall 
award grants to programs of local educa- 
tional agencies within the State which— 

(1) are serving local educational agencies 
in the State with the greatest need for serv- 
ices provided under this part based on their 
numbers of low-income children, and num- 
bers of low-achieving children; 

(2) are representative of urban and rural 
regions of the State; 

(3) offer innovative approaches to achieve- 
ment among eligible youth or offer ap- 
proaches which show promise for replica- 
tion and dissemination; and 

(4) offer innovative approaches to reduc- 
ing the number of school dropouts, 

SEC. 1106. FISCAL REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—The provisions of sec- 
tion 1018 (a) through (e) of this Act shall 
apply to the program authorized by this 
part. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—(1) Each local educa- 
tional agency shall use funds under this part 
to supplement the level of funds under this 
chapter that are used for secondary school 
programs. 

(2) In order to comply with paragraph (1), 
any local educational agency which oper- 
ates secondary school programs funded 
under chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981 or part A 
of this Act and which are operating second- 
ary school basic skills programs under this 
subpart shall continue the same aggregate 
level of funding for such programs, at the 
same schools or at other eligible schools 
within the local educational agency. 

SEC. 1107. EVALUATIONS AND PROGRAM IMPROVE- 
MENT. 

fa) LOCAL EVALUATIONS.—In accordance 
with national standards, each local educa- 
tional agency shall— 

(1) evaluate programs assisted under this 
part in terms of their effectiveness in 
achieving goals (including objective meas- 
urement of educational achievement in 
basic skills and a determination of whether 
improved performance is sustained over a 
period of more than 1 year), or in the case of 
school dropout programs, a measurement of 
the education in the dropout rate; 

(2) submit the results of such evaluations 
to the State educational agency at least 
every 2 years and consider such evaluations 
in improvement of the programs and 
projects assisted under this part; and 

(3) assess the programmatic needs of stu- 
dents who remain in the program after 3 
years of participation. 

(b) STATE EVALUATIONS.—In accordance 
with national standards, each State educa- 
tional agency shall— 

(1) conduct an evaluation (based on local 
evaluation data collected under subsection 
(a)) of the programs assisted under this part 
at least every 2 years and shall make public 
the results of that evaluation; 

(2) inform local educational agencies, in 
advance, of the specific evaluation data that 
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will be needed and how it may be collected; 
and 

(3) collect data on the race, age, gender, 
and handicapping condition of children 
served by the programs assisted under this 
part and on the number of children served 
by grade-level under the programs assisted 
under this part. 

(с) PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT.—(1) Schools 
which show a decline in achievement of 
children served under this part in any 2 con- 
secutive years shall submit a detailed plan 
for improvement to the local educational 
agency. 

(2) Schools receiving funds under this sub- 
section which show no decline in the drop- 
out rate shall submit a detailed plan for im- 
provement to the local educational agency. 

(3) The local educational agency shall 
review each plan required under paragraph 
(1) or (2), or both, and provide technical as- 
sistance for program improvement at that 
school. If achievement of children at that 
school continues to decline for 2 additional 
years, the local educational agency shall 
notify the State educational agency which 
shall provide technical assistance, as 
needed, for program improvement. 

SEC, 1108, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$400,000,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$450,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, 
$500,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$550,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 to carry out 
this part. 


PART C—PROGRAMS OPERATED BY STATE 
AGENCIES 


Subpart 1—Programs for Migratory Children 
SEC. 1201. GRANTS—ENTITLEMENT AND AMOUNT. 


(а) ENTITLEMENT.—A State educational 
agency or a combination of such agencies 
shall, upon application, be entitled to re- 
ceive a grant for any fiscal year under this 
part to establish or improve, either directly 
or through local educational agencies, pro- 
grams of education for migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers (includ- 
ing migratory agricultural dairy workers) or 
of migratory fishermen which meet the re- 
quirements of section 1202. 

(b) AMOUNT OF GRANT.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in section 1291, the total grants which 
shall be made available for use in any State 
(other than Puerto Rico) for this subpart 
shall be an amount equal to 40 percent of 
the average per pupil expenditure in the 
State (or (A) in the case where the average 
per pupil erpenditure in the State is less 
than 80 percent of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States, of 80 percent 
of the average per pupil expenditure in the 
United States, or (B) in the case where the 
average per pupil erpenditure in the State is 
more than 120 percent of the average per 
pupil expenditure in the United States, of 
120 percent of the average per pupil expendi- 
ture in the United States) multiplied by (i) 
the estimated number of such migratory 
children aged 3 to 21, inclusive, who reside 
in the State full time, and (ii) the full-time 
equivalent of the estimated number of such 
migratory children aged 3 to 21, inclusive, 
who reside in the State part time, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary in accordance with 
regulations, except that if, in the case of any 
State, such amount exceeds the amount re- 
quired under section 1202, the Secretary 
shall allocate such excess, to the extent nec- 
essary, to other States, whose total of grants 
under this sentence would otherwise be in- 
sufficient for all such children to be served 
in such other States. In determining the full- 
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time equivalent number of migratory chil- 
dren who are in a State during the summer 
months, the Secretary shall adjust the 
number so determined to take into account 
the special needs of those children for 
summer programs and the additional costs 
of operating such programs during the 
summer. In determining the number of mi- 
grant children for the purposes of this sec- 
tion the Secretary shall use statistics made 
available by the migrant student record 
transfer system or such other system as he 
may determine most accurately and fully re- 
Лесіз the actual number of migrant stu- 
dents. In submitting the information re- 
quired to make such determination, the 
States shall not exceed a standard error rate 
of 5 percent. 

(2) To carry out the determinations of eli- 
gibility required by this section, the Secre- 
tary shall develop a national standard form 
for certification of migrant students. 

(3) For each fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
determine the percentage which the average 
per pupil expenditure in Puerto Rico is of 
the lowest average per pupil expenditure of 
any of the 50 States. The grant which Puerto 
Rico shall be eligible to receive under this 
section for a fiscal year shall be the amount 
arrived at by multiplying the number of 
such migrant children in Puerto Rico by the 
product of— 

(A) the percentage determined under the 
preceding sentence, and 

(В) 32 percent of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

SEC, 1202, PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) REQUIREMENTS FOR APPROVAL OF APPLI- 
CATION.—The Secretary may approve an ap- 
plication submitted under section 1201(a) 
only upon a determination— 

(1) that payments will be used for pro- 
grams and projects (including the acquisi- 
tion of equipment and where necessary the 
construction of school facilities) which are 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of migratory children of migratory ag- 
ricultural workers or of migratory fisher- 
men, and to coordinate such programs and 
projects with similar programs and projects 
in other States, including the transmittal of 
pertinent information with respect to school 
records of such children; 

(2) that in planning and carrying out pro- 
grams and projects there has been and will 
be appropriate coordination with programs 
administered under section 418 of the 
Higher Education Act, section 402 of the Job 
Training Partnership Act, the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, the Community Serv- 
ices Block Grant Act, the Head Start pro- 
gram, the migrant health program, and ап 
other appropriate programs under the De- 
partments of Education, Labor, and Agricul- 
ture; 

(3) that such programs and projects will be 
administered and carried out in a manner 
consistent with the basic objectives of sec- 
tion 1011 (other than subsection (bJ), sec- 
tions 1012, 1014, and 1018, and subpart 2 of 
part E; 

(4) that, in the planning and operation of 
programs and projects at both the State and 
local educational agency level, there is ap- 
propriate consultation with parent advisory 
councils (established in order to comply 
with this provision) for programs extending 
for the duration of a school year, and that 
all programs are carried out in a manner 
consistent with the requirements of section 
1016; 

(5) that, in planning and carrying out pro- 
grams and projects, there has been adequate 
assurance that provision will be made for 
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the preschool education needs of migratory 
children of migratory agricultural workers 
or of migratory fishermen; and 

(6) that programs conducted under this 
subpart will be evaluated in terms of their 
effectiveness in achieving stated goals, in- 
cluding objective measurements of educa- 
tional achievement in basic skills, and that 
for formerly migratory children who have 
been served under this subpart in a full 
school year program for at least 2 years, 
such evaluations shall include a determina- 
tion of whether improved performance is 
sustained for more than 1 year. 

(б) CONTINUATION OF MIGRANT STATUS.—For 
purposes of this subpart, with the concur- 
rence of the parents, a migratory child of а 
migratory agricultural worker or of a migra- 
tory fisherman shall be considered to contin- 
ue to be such a child for a period, not in 
excess of 5 years. Such children who are cur- 
rently migrant, as determined pursuant to 
regulations of the Secretary, shall be given 
priority in the consideration of programs 
and activities contained in applications 
submitted under this section. 

(c) DEFINITIONS.—The Secretary shall con- 
tinue to use the definitions of “agricultural 
activity", “currently migratory child", and 
"fishing activity" which were published in 
the Federal Register on April 30, 1985, in 
regulatíons prescribed under section 555(b) 
of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act of 1981 and subpart 1 of part 
B of title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. No additional defini- 
tion of “migratory agricultural worker" or 
“migratory fisherman” may be applied to 
the provisions of this subpart. 

(d) Bypass PROVISION.—If the Secretary de- 
termines that a State is unable or unwilling 
to conduct educational programs for migra- 
tory children of migratory agricultural 
workers or of migratory fishermen, that it 
would result in more efficient and economic 
administration, or that it would add sub- 
stantially to the welfare or educational at- 
tainment of such children, the Secretary 
may make special arrangements with other 
public or nonprofit private agencies to carry 
out the purposes of this section in one or 
more States, and for this purpose the Secre- 
tary may use all or part of the total of 
grants available for any such State under 
this subpart. 

SEC. 1203. COORDINATION OF MIGRANT EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES. 

(a) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.—(1) The Secre- 
tary is authorized to make grants to, and 
enter into contracts with, State educational 
agencies (in consultation with and with the 
approval of the States) for activities to im- 
prove the interstate and intrastate coordi- 
nation among State and local educational 
agencies of the educational programs avail- 
able for migratory students. Each grant 
issued under this paragraph shall not exceed 
3 years for its stated purpose. 

(2) The Secretary is also authorized to 
enter into contracts with State educational 
agencies to operate a system for the transfer 
among State and local educational agencies 
of migrant student records, No activity 
under this section shall, for purposes of any 
Federal law, be treated as an information 
collection that is conducted or sponsored by 
а Federal agency. 

(3) Grants or contracts shall also be made 
under this section to State educational 
agencies to develop and establish a national 
program of credit exchange and accrual for 
migrant students so that such students will 
be better able to meet graduation require- 
ments and receive their high school diplo- 
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mas. Such grants or contracts may not 
exceed 3 years. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—The Secretary 
shall, from the funds appropriated for carry- 
ing out this subpart, reserve for purposes of 
this section for any fiscal year an amount, 
determined by the Secretary, which shall not 
be less than $6,000,000 nor more than 5 per- 
cent of the amount appropriated. 


Subpart 2—Programs for Handicapped Children 
SEC. 1221. AMOUNT AND ELIGIBILITY. 


(a) ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANT.—(1) A State 
educational agency shall be eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under this subpart for any 
fiscal year for programs for handicapped 
children. 

(2) For the purpose of this subpart— 

(A) "children" includes infants and tod- 
dlers, as appropriate, and 

(B) "handicapped children" means men- 
tally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech 
or language impaired, visually handi- 
capped, seriously emotionally disturbed, or- 
thopedically impaired, or other health im- 
paired children or children with specific 
learning disabilities. 

(b) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY APPLICA- 
TION.—In order to receive a grant under this 
subpart, a State educational agency shall 
submit an application to the Secretary 
which provides assurances that— 

(1) payments made under this subpart are 
used for programs and projects (including 
the acquisition of equipment) which are de- 
signed to meet the special education needs 
of handicapped children and the early inter- 
vention needs of handicapped infants and 
toddlers; 

(2) all handicapped children in the State 
participating in programs and projects 
funded under this subpart receive a free ap- 
propriate public education and such chil- 
dren and such children’s parents are provid- 
ed all the rights and procedural safeguards 
under part B of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act and this subpart and that all 
handicapped infants and toddlers in the 
State participating under this subpart re- 
ceive early intervention services and such 
infants and toddlers and their families are 
provided the rights and procedural safe- 
guards under part H of such Act; 

(3) programs and projects receiving assist- 
ance under this subpart are administered in 
a manner consistent with this subpart, sub- 
part 2 of part E, part B of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, and as determined by 
the Secretary to be appropriate, part H of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act, in- 
cluding the monitoring by such agency of 
compliance under paragraph (2); 

(4) programs and projects under this sub- 
part will be coordinated with services under 
the Education of the Handicapped Act; 

(5) for fiscal year 1991, and each subse- 
quent fiscal year, the State educational 
agency will administer the program author- 
ized by this subpart through the State office 
responsible for administering part B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act; 

(6) the agency will report, annually, to the 
Secretary— 

(A) the number of children served under 
this subpart for each disability and age cate- 
gory as described in part B of the Education 
of the Handicapped Act; 

(B) the number of children served under 
this subpart in each of the educational 
placements described in section 618(b)(2) of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act (and 
shall report separately State-operated and 
State-supported programs and local educa- 
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tional agency programs for children previ- 
ously served in such State programs); 

(C) the place of residence for the partici- 
pating children; and 

(D) on the uses of funds and the allocation 
of such funds for such uses under this sub- 
part; and 

(7) the agency shall report to the Secretary 
such other information as the Secretary may 
reasonably request. 

(c) AMOUNT OF GRANT.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (е) and section 1291, the 
grant which a State educational agency 
(other than the agency for Puerto Rico) shall 
be eligible to receive under this section shall 
be an amount equal to 40 percent of the av- 
erage per pupil expenditure in the State (or 
(A) in the case where the average per pupil 
expenditure in the State is less than 80 per- 
cent of the average per pupil expenditure іп 
the United States, of 80 percent of the aver- 
age per pupil expenditure in the United 
States, or (B) in the case where the average 
per pupil expenditure in the State is more 
than 120 percent of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States, of 120 per- 
cent of the average per pupil expenditure in 
the United States), multiplied by the number 
of handicapped children, aged from birth 
through age 21, enrolled on December 1, as 
determined by the Secretary, in programs or 
schools for handicapped infants, toddlers 
and children operated or supported by a 
State agency which— 

(i) is directly responsible for providing 
free public education for handicapped chil- 
dren (including schools providing special 
education and related services for handi- 
capped children); and 

(ii) is directly responsible for providing 
early intervention services, 
under contract or other arrangement with 
such State agency, in the most recent fiscal 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able. The State educational agency shall dis- 
tribute such funds to the appropriate State 
educational agency on the basis of the De- 
cember 1 child count by distributing an 
equal amount for each child counted. 

(2) For each fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
determine the percentage which the average 
per pupil expenditure in the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico is of the lowest average per 
pupil expenditure of any of the 50 States. 
Except as provided in subsection (е), a grant 
which the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be eligible to receive under this subpart 
for a fiscal year shall be the amount arrived 
at by multiplying the number of such handi- 
capped children in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico by the product of— 

(A) the percentage determined under the 
preceding sentence, and 

(B) 32 percent of the average per pupil ет- 
penditure in the United States. 

(d) CouNTING OF CHILDREN TRANSFERRING 
FROM STATE TO LOCAL PROGRAMS.—In any 
case in which a child described in section 
1221(c)(1) leaves an educational program 
for handicapped children operated or sup- 
ported by a State agency in order to partici- 
pate in such a program operated or support- 
ed by a local educational agency, such child 
shall be counted under subsection (c) if— 

(1) the child was receiving and continues 
to receive a free appropriate public educa- 
tion; and 

(2) the State educational agency transfers 
to the local educational agency in whose 
program such child participates an amount 
equal to the sums received by such State 
agency under this section which are attrib- 
utable to such child, to be used for the pur- 
poses set forth in section 1222. 
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(e) SPECIAL REQUIREMENT.—The State edu- 
cational agency may count handicapped 
children aged 3-5, inclusive, in a State only 
if such State is eligible for a grant under sec- 
tion 619 of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act. 

SEC. 1222, SERVICE AND PROGRAM APPLICATIONS. 
fa) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—A State agency 
or local educational agency may receive а 
grant under this subpart for any fiscal year 
if it has on file with the State educational 
agency an application which describes the 
services, programs, and projects to be con- 
ducted with such assistance for a period of 
not more than 3 years, and each such appli- 
cation has been approved by the State edu- 
cational agency Any State educational 
agency operating programs or projects 
under this subpart shall prepare a written 
description of such programs and projects 
in accordance with subsections (b) and (с). 

(b) REQUIREMENTS.—At а minimum each 
such application shall— 

(1) indicate the number of children to be 
served; 

(2) specify the number of children to be 
served for each disability and age category 
as described in part B of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act; 

(3) describe the purpose or purposes of the 
project and the method or methods of evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of the services, 
projects, or program; 

(4) specify the services to be provided with 
the funds furnished under this subpart; and 

(5) include other information the Secre- 
tary or State educational agency may re- 
quest, 

(с) APPLICATION ASSURANCES.—Any such ap- 
plication shall provide assurances that— 

(1) all handicapped children in the State 
participating in programs and projects 
funded under this subpart receive a free ap- 
propriate public education and such chil- 
dren and such children’s parents are provid- 
ed all the rights and procedural safeguards 
under part B of the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act and this subpart and that all 
handicapped infants and toddlers in the 
State participating under this subpart re- 
ceive early intervention services and such 
infants and toddlers and their families are 
provided the rights and procedural safe- 
guards under part H of such Act; 

(2) services, programs, and projects con- 
ducted under this subpart are of sufficient 
size, scope, and quality to give reasonable 
promise toward meeting the special educa- 
tional and early intervention needs of chil- 
dren to be served; 

(3) funds made available under the sub- 
part will supplement, not supplant State 
and local funds in accordance with section 
1018(b); 

(4) the agency will maintain its fiscal 
effort in accordance with section 1018(aJ; 

(5) the agency will conduct such evalua- 
tions and assessments as may be necessary 
to demonstrate that the programs and 
projects are beneficial to the children served; 

(6) the parents of children to be served 
with funds under this subpart are provided 
an opportunity to participate in the devel- 
opment of its project application; and 

(7) the agency will comply with all report- 
ing requirements in a timely manner. 

(d) LETTER OF REQUEST.—The State educa- 
tional agency may accept, in lieu of a 
project application, a letter of request for 
payment from a local educational agency, if 
the local agency intends to serve fewer than 
5 children with its payment. In such a letter 
the agency shall include an assurance that 
the payment shall be used to supplement the 
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provision of special education and related 
services, 
SEC. 1223. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Services, programs, 
and projects authorized under this subpart 
may include, but are not limited to— 

(1) services provided in early intervention, 
preschool, elementary, secondary, and tran- 
sition programs; 

(2) acquisition of equipment and instruc- 
tional materials; 

(3) employment of special personnel; 

(4) training and employment of education 
aides; 

(5) training in the use and provision of аз- 
sistive devices and other specialized equip- 
ment; 

e training of teachers and other person- 
nel; 

(7) training of parents of handicapped in- 
fants and children; 

(8) training of nonhandicapped children 
to facilitate their participation with handi- 
capped children and infants in joint activi- 
ties; 

(9) training of employers and independent 
living personnel involved in assisting the 
transition of handicapped children from 
school to the world of work and independent 
living; 

(10) outreach activities to identify and in- 
volve handicapped infants and children and 
their families more fully in c wide range of 
educational and recreational activities in 
their communities; 

(11) assessment of children; and 

(12) planning for, evaluation of, and dis- 
semination of information regarding such 
programs and projects assisted under this 
subpart. 

(b) PROHIBITION.—Programs and projects 
authorized under this subpart may not in- 
clude the construction of facilities. 

SEC. 1224. ELIGIBLE CHILDREN. 

The eligible children for services under 
this subpart are— 

(1) those handicapped children from birth 
to 21, inclusive, who— 

(A) the State is directly responsible for 
providing education or early intervention 
services to, and 

(В)(і) are participating in a State-operat- 
ed or State-supported school or program for 
handicapped children (including schools 
and programs operated under contract or 
other arrangement with a State agency), or 

(ii) previously participated in such a pro- 
gram and are being educated by local educa- 
tional agencies; and 

(2) other handicapped children, if children 
described in paragraph (1) have been fully 
served. 

SEC. 1225. FEDERAL MONITORING REQUIREMENT. 

Whenever the Secretary conducts monitor- 
ing visits under part B of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act, the Secretary shall 
monitor the program authorized by this sub- 
part, if applicable. 

Subpart 3—Programs for Neglected and Delinquent 
ildren 
SEC. 1241. AMOUNT AND ENTITLEMENT. 

fa) ENTITLEMENT TO GRANTS.—A_ State 
agency which is responsible for providing 
Sree public education for children in institu- 
tions for neglected or delinquent children or 
in adult correctional institutions shall be 
entitled to receive a grant under this sub- 
part for any fiscal year (but only if grants 
received under this subpart are used only for 
children in such institutions). 

(b) AMOUNT OF GRANT.—(1) Except as pro- 
vided in section 1291, the grant which such 
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an agency (other than the agency for Puerto 
Rico) shall be eligible to receive shall be an 
amount equal to 40 percent of the average 
per pupil expenditure in the State (or (A) in 
the case where the average per pupil expend- 
iture in the State is less than 80 percent of 
the average per pupil erpenditure in the 
United States, of 80 percent of the average 
рет pupil expenditure in the United States, 
or (B) in the case where the average per 
pupil expenditure in the State is more than 
120 percent of the average per pupil expendi- 
ture in the United States, of 120 percent of 
the average per pupil expenditure in the 
United States) multiplied by the number of 
such neglected or delinquent children in av- 
erage daily attendance, as determined by the 
Secretary, at schools for such children oper- 
ated or supported by that agency, including 
schools providing education for such chil- 
dren under contract or other arrangement 
with such agency, in the most recent fiscal 
year for which satisfactory data are avail- 
able. 

(2) For each fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
determine the percentage which the average 
per pupil erpenditure in Puerto Rico is of 
the lowest average per pupil expenditure of 
any of the 50 States. The grant which Puerto 
Rico shall be eligible to receive under this 
subpart for a fiscal year shall be the amount 
arrived at by multiplying the number of 
such neglected or delinquent children in 
Puerto Rico by the product of— 

(A) the percentage determined under the 
preceding sentence, and 

(В) 32 percent of the average per pupil ex- 
penditure in the United States. 

SEC. 1242. PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) USE ОҒ PAYMENTS.—A State agency shall 
use payments under this subpart only for 
programs and projects (including the acqui- 
sition of equipment and where necessary the 
construction of school facilities) which are 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of children in institutions for neglect- 
ed or delinquent children, children attend- 
ing community day programs for neglected 
and delinquent children, or children in 
adult correctional institutions. Such pro- 
grams and projects shall be designed to sup- 
port educational services supplemental to 
the basic education of such children which 
must be provided by the State, and such pro- 
grams and projects shall be administered 
and carried out in a manner consistent with 
subpart 2 of part E and sections 1011 (other 
than subsections (b) and (cJ), 1014, and зес- 
tion 1018 (other than subsection (cJ). The 
transfer among State and local educational 
agencies, institutions, and programs of ne- 
glected and delinquent student records shall 
include any individualized education pro- 
grams of such students. 

(b) CoMPLIANCE.—In determining whether 
programs under this subpart have complied 
with the supplement not supplant require- 
ment under section 1018(b), programs which 
are supplementary in terms of the number of 
hours of instruction students are receiving 
from State and local sources, shall be con- 
sidered in compliance without regard to the 
subject areas in which those instructional 
hours are given. 

(c) THREE-YEAR PROJECTS.— Where а State 
agency operates programs under this chap- 
ter in which children are likely to partici- 
pate for more than 1 year, the State educa- 
tional agency may approve the application 
for a grant under this subpart for а period 
of more than 1 year, but not to exceed 3 
years. 

(d) EVALUATION.—Programs for neglected 
and delinquent children under this subpart 
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shall be evaluated annually to determine 
their impact on the ability of such children 
to maintain and improve educational 
achievement, to maintain school credit in 
compliance with State requirements, and to 
make the transition to a regular program or 
special education program operated by a 
local educational agency. 

SEC. 1243. TRANSITION SERVICES. 

(a) TRANSITION SERVICES.—Each State may 
reserve not more than 10 percent of the 
amount it receives under section 1241 for 
any fiscal year to support projects that fa- 
cilitate the transition of children from State 
operated institutions for neglected and de- 
linquent children into locally operated pro- 
grams. 

(b) CONDUCT OF PROJECTS.—Projects sup- 
ported under this section may be conducted 
directly by the State agency, or by contracts 
or other arrangements with one or more 
local educational agencies, other public 
agencies, or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

(c) LIMITATION.—Assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be used only to provide special 
educational services to neglected and delin- 
quent children in schools other than State 
operated institutions. 

SEC. 1244. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this subpart, the fol- 
lowing terms have the following meanings: 

(1) The term “institution for delinquent 
children", as determined by the State educa- 
tional agency, means a public or private res- 
idential facility that is operated for the care 
of children who have been determined to be 
delinquent or in need of supervision. 

(2) The term "institution for neglected 
children" means, as determined by the State 
educational agency, a public or private resi- 
dential facility (other than a foster home) 
that is operated for the care of children who 
have been committed to the institution or 
voluntarily placed in the institution under 
applicable State law, due to abandonment, 
neglect, or death of parents or guardians. 

Subpart 4—General Provisions for State Operated 
Programs 
SEC. 1291. RESERVATION OF FUNDS FOR TERRITO- 
RIES. 

There is authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year for purposes of each of sub- 
parts 1, 2, and 3 of this part, an amount 
equal to not more than 1 percent of the 
amount appropriated for such year for such 
subparts, for payments to Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands under each such subpart. 
The amounts appropriated for each such 
subpart shall be allotted among Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Northern Mariana Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands according to 
their respective need for such grants, based 
on such criteria as the Secretary determines 
will best carry out the purposes of this chap- 
ter. 

SEC. 1292. DUAL ELIGIBILITY FOR PROGRAMS. 

Neglected and delinquent children under 
subpart 3 who are eligible for programs for 
handicapped children under subpart 2, may 
be counted under each subpart for purposes 
of grant determination and may be served 
under each such program. 

PART D—PAYMENTS 
SEC. 1401. PAYMENT METHODS. 

The Secretary shall, from time to time pay 
to each State, in advance or otherwise, the 
amount which it and the local educational 
agencies of that State are eligible to receive 
under this chapter. Such payments shall 
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take into account the extent (if any) to 
which any previous payment to such State 
educational agency under this chapter or 
chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 (whether or 
not in the same fiscal year) was greater or 
less than the amount which should have 
been paid to it. 

SEC. 1402. AMOUNT OF PAYMENTS TO LOCAL EDUCA- 

TIONAL AGENCIES. 

From the funds paid to it pursuant to sec- 
tion 1401 each State educational agency 
shall distribute to each local educational 
agency of the State which is eligible to re- 
ceive a grant under this chapter and which 
has submitted an application approved pur- 
suant to section 1012 the amount for which 
such application has been approved, and the 
amount which the local educational agency 
is eligible to receive under section 1102 
except that the amount shall not exceed the 
amount determined for that local education- 
al agency under this chapter. 

SEC. 03. ADJUSTMENTS WHERE NECESSITATED BY 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) ADJUSTMENT ALLOCATION.—If the sums 
appropriated for any fiscal year for making 
the payments provided in this chapter are 
not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amounts which all local and State educa- 
tional agencies are entitled to receive under 
this chapter for such year, the amount avail- 
able for each grant to a State agency eligible 
for a grant under subpart 1, 2, or 3 of part C 
shall be equal to the total amount of the 
grant as computed under each such subpart. 
If the remainder of such sums available 
after the application of the preceding sen- 
tence is not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amounts which all local educational agen- 
cies are entitled to receive under subpart 1 
of part A of this chapter for such year, the 
allocations to such agencies shall, subject to 
section 1006(c) and to adjustments under 
the next sentence, be ratably reduced to the 
extent necessary to bring the aggregate of 
such allocations within the limits of the 
amount so appropriated. The allocation of a 
local educational agency which would be re- 
duced under the preceding sentence to less 
than 85 percent of its allocation under sub- 
part 1 of the part A for the preceding fiscal 
year, shall be increased to such amount, the 
total of the increases thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the al- 
locations of the remaining local educational 
agencies, under the preceding sentence, but 
with such adjustments as may be necessary 
to prevent the allocation to any remaining 
local educational agency from being thereby 
reduced to less than 85 percent of its alloca- 
tion for such year. 

(b) ADDITIONAL FUNDS ALLOCATION.—(1) In 
case additional funds become available for 
making payments under this chapter for 
that year, allocations that were reduced pur- 
suant to subsection (а) shall be increased оп 
the same basis as they were reduced. 

(2) In order to permit the most effective 
use of all appropriations made to carry out 
this chapter, the Secretary may set dates by 
which (A) State educational agencies must 
certify to the Secretary the amounts for 
which the applications of educational agen- 
cies have been or will be approved by the 
State and (B) State educational agencies re- 
ferred to in subpart 1 of part C must file ap- 
plications. If the maximum grant a local 
educational agency would receive (after any 
ratable reduction which may have been re- 
quired under the first sentence of subsection 
(a) of this section) is more than an amount 
which the State educational agency deter- 
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mines, in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary, such agency will 
use, the excess amount shall be made avail- 
able first to educational agencies in that 
State. Determinations of the educational 
agencies to which such excess amounts shall 
be made available by the State educational 
agency in furtherance of the purposes of this 
chapter shall be in accordance with criteria 
prescribed by the Secretary which are de- 
signed to assure that such excess amounts 
will be made available to other eligible edu- 
cational agencies with the greatest need, for 
the purpose of, where appropriate, redress- 
ing inequities inherent in, or mitigating 
hardships caused by, the application of the 
provisions of section 1005(a) as a result of 
such factors as population shifts and chang- 
ing economic circumstances. In the event 
ercess amounts remain after carrying out 
the preceding two sentences of this section, 
such excess amounts shall be distributed 
among the other States as the Secretary shall 
prescribe for use by local educational agen- 
cies in such States for the purposes of this 
chapter in such manner as the respective 
State educational agencies shall prescribe. 
SEC. 1404. PAYMENTS FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to pay to each State amounts equal to 
the amounts expended by it for the proper 
and efficient performance of its duties 
under this chapter (other than subsection 
1022), except that the total of such payments 
in any fiscal year shall be the greater of the 
following: 

(1) 1 percent of the amount allocated to 
the State and its local educational agencies 
and to other State agencies as determined 
for that year under parts A and C; or 

(2) $325,000, or $50,000 in the case of 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b) STATE EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT ADMINIS- 
TRATION CosTs.—In any fiscal year in which 
the appropriations for this chapter equal or 
exceed $4,800,000,000, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to pay, in addition to the amounts 
described in subsection (а), to each State for 
carrying out section 1022, an amount equal 
to— 

(1)(A) 0.5 percent of the amount allocated 
to the State and its local educational agen- 
cies and to other State agencies as deter- 
mined for that year under parts A and C for 
the first and second such fiscal years; and 

(В) 1 percent of the amount allocated to 
the State and its local educational agencies 
and to other State agencies as determined 
for that year under parts A and C for each 
such fiscal year thereafter; or 

(2)(A) $160,000 or $25,000 in the case of 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, in the first 
or second such year, and 

(B) $325,000 or $50,000 in the case of 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, in each such 
fiscal year thereafter. 

(c) LIMITATION ON INDIRECT Costs.—Not 
more than 15 percent of the State adminis- 
trative allocation under subsection (a) may 
be used for indirect costs of the grant. 

SEC. 1405. LIMITATION ON GRANT TO PUERTO RICO. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this 
chapter, the amount paid to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico under this chapter for 
any fiscal year shall not exceed 150 percent 
of the amount received by Puerto Rico 
under chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act or under this 
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chapter in the preceding fiscal year. Any 
excess over such amount shall be used to rat- 
ably increase the allocations under subpart 
1 of part A of the other local educational 
agencies whose allocations do not exceed the 
татітит amount for which they are eligi- 
ble under section 1005. 
PART E—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Subpart 1—Federal Administration 
SEC. 1431. FEDERAL REGULATIONS, 

(a) IN GENERAL.—The Secretary is author- 
ized to issue such regulations as are consid- 
ered necessary to reasonably ensure that 
there is compliance with the specific re- 
quirements and assurances required by this 
chapter. 

(b) NEGOTIATED RULEMAKING REQUIRED.— 
(1) The Secretary shall ensure that, before 
publication in the Federal Register, pro- 
posed regulations pursuant to this chapter 
are developed by means of the negotiated 
rulemaking process, as defined by the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United States 
in Recommendation 82-4, “Procedures for 
Negotiating Proposed Regulations” (47 Fed. 
Reg. 30708, June 18, 1982). 

(2) It is the intent of the Congress that 
Federal, State, and local administrators, 
parents, teachers, and members of local 
boards of education involved with imple- 
mentation of programs under this chapter 
should participate in the negotiated rule- 
making process. 

(c) LIMITATION.—Programs under this 
chapter may not be required to follow any 
one instructional model, such as the provi- 
sion of services outside the regular class- 
room or school program. 

SEC. 1432. AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL PROVISION.—Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, unless expressly 
in limitation of this section, funds appropri- 
ated in any fiscal year to carry out activi- 
ties under this chapter shall become avail- 
able for obligation on July 1 of such fiscal 
year and shall remain available for obliga- 
tion until the end of the subsequent fiscal 
year. 

(b) CARRYOVER AND  WAIVER.—Notwith- 
standing section 412 of General Education 
Provisions Act, subsection (а) or any other 
provision of law— 

(1) not more than 25 percent of funds ap- 
propriated for fiscal year 1989 and 15 per- 
cent of funds appropriated for fiscal year 
1990 and each subsequent year may remain 
available for obligation for 1 additional 
year; 

(2) a State educational agency may grant 
а one-time waiver of the percentage limita- 
tion under paragraph (1) if the agency deter- 
mines that the request by a local education- 
al agency is reasonable and necessary or 
may grant a waiver in any fiscal year in 
which supplemental appropriations for this 
chapter become available for obligation; and 

(3) the percentage limitation under para- 
graph (1) shall not apply with respect to any 
local educational agency which receives less 
than $50,000 under this chapter for ату 
fiscal year. 

SEC. 1433. WITHHOLDING OF PAYMENTS. 

(а) WITHHOLDING.— Whenever the Secre- 
tary, after reasonable notice to any State 
educational agency and an opportunity for 
а hearing on the record, finds that there has 
been a failure to comply substantially with 
any assurances required to be given or con- 
ditions required to be met under this chap- 
ter, the Secretary shall notify such agency of 
these findings and that beginning 60 days 
after the date of such notification, further 
payments will not be made to the State 
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under this chapter, or affected part or sub- 
part thereof (or, in his discretion, that the 
State educational agency shall reduce or ter- 
minate further payments under the affected 
part or subpart thereof, to specified. local 
educational agencies or State agencies af- 
fected by the failure) until the Secretary is 
satisfied that there is no longer any such 
failure to comply. Until the Secretary is so 
satisfied, (1) no further payments shall be 
made to the State under the part or subpart 
thereof, or (2) payments by the State educa- 
tional agency under the part or subpart 
thereof shall be limited to local educational 
agencies апа State agencies not affected by 
the failure, or (3) payments to particular 
local educational agencies shall be reduced, 
as the case may be. 

(b) Notice TO PUBLIC.—Upon submission 
to a State of a notice under subsection (a) 
that the Secretary is withholding payments, 
the Secretary shall take such action as may 
be necessary to bring the withholding of 
payments to the attention of the public 
within the State. 

SEC. 1434. JUDICIAL REVIEW. 

(a) FILING APPEALS.—If any State is dissat- 
isfied with the Secretary's action under sec- 
tion 1433(a), such State may, within 60 days 
after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of 
the court to the Secretary. The filing of such 
petition shall act to suspend any withhold- 
ing of funds by the Secretary pending the 
judgment of the court and prior to a final 
action on any review of such judgment. The 
Secretary thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which the 
Secretary's action was based, as provided in 
section 2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(b) Basis ОЕ REVIEW.—For the purposes of 
this chapter, the basis of review shall be as 
provided in section 458(c) of the General 
Education Provisions Act. 

(c) JUDICIAL APPEALS.—Upon the filing of 
such petition, the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm the action of the Secretary or 
to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judg- 
ment of the court shall be subject to review 
by the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari of certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. 

SEC. 1435. EVALUATION. 

(а) NATIONAL STANDARDS.—In consultation 
with State and local educational agencies 
(including members of State and local 
boards of education and parent representa- 
tives), the Secretary shall develop national 
standards for local evaluation of programs 
under this chapter. Such standards shall 
ensure a common reporting format to allow 
national aggregation of evaluation results. 
The Secretary shall provide advance notifi- 
cation to State and local educational agen- 
cies of the requirements of such national 
standards of evaluation. 

(b) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall submit a 
comprehensive and detailed report concern- 
ing State and local evaluation results based 
on data collected under sections 1019, 
1107(a), 1202(a)(6), and 1242(d) to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress on a 
biennial basis. 

SEC. 1436. COORDINATION OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) POLICY MANUAL.—The Secretary shall, 
not later than 6 months after the publica- 
tion of final regulations with respect to this 
chapter, prepare and distribute to State edu- 
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cational agencies, State agencies operating 
programs under part C, and local education- 
al agencies, and shall make available to par- 
ents and other interested individuals, orga- 
nizations, and agencies, a policy manual for 
this chapter to— 

(1) assist such agencies іп (А) preparing 
applications for program funds under this 
chapter, (В) meeting the applicable program 
requirements under this chapter, and (С) en- 
hancing the quality, increasing the depth, or 
broadening the scope of activities for pro- 
grams under this chapter; 

(2) assist State educational agencies in 
achieving proper and efficient administra- 
tion of programs funded under this chapter; 

(3) assist parents to become involved in 
the planning for, and implementation and 
evaluation of, programs and projects under 
this chapter; and 

(4) ensure that officers and employees of 
the Department of Education, including of- 
ficers and employees of the Secretary and of- 
ficers and employees of such Department 
charged with auditing programs carried on 
under this chapter, uniformly interpret, 
apply, and enforce requirements under this 
chapter throughout the United States. 

(b) CONTENTS оғ POLICY MANUAL.— The 
policy manual shall, with respect to pro- 
grams carried out under this chapter, con- 
tain descriptions, statements, procedural 
and substantive rules, opinions, policy 
statements and interpretations and indices 
to and amendments of the foregoing, and in 
particular, whether or not such items are re- 
quired under section 552 of title 5, United 
States Code to be published or made avail- 
able, the manual shall include (but not be 
limited to 

(1) a statement of the requirements appli- 
cable to the programs carried on under this 
chapter including such requirements con- 
tained in this chapter, the General Educa- 
tion Provisions Act, other applicable stat- 
utes, and regulations issued under the au- 
thority of such statutes; 

(2) an explanation of the purpose of each 
requirement and its interrelationship with 
other applicable requirements; 

(3) a statement of the procedures to be fol- 
lowed by the Secretary with respect to 
proper and efficient performance of admin- 
istrative responsibilities; 

(4) summaries of (A) advisory opinions in- 
terpreting and applying applicable require- 
ments, and (B) final audit determinations 
relevant to programs under this chapter, in- 
cluding examples of actual applications of 
the legal requirements of applicable statutes 
and regulations; 

(5) model forms and instructions devel- 
oped by the Secretary for use by State and 
local educational agencies, at their discre- 
tion, including, but not limited to, applica- 
tion forms, application review checklists, 
and instruments for monitoring programs 
under this chapter; 

(6) summaries of appropriate court deci- 
sions concerning programs under this chap- 
ter; and 

(7) model forms, policies, and procedures 
developed by State educational agencies. 

(с) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—From funds 
available to the Secretary for studies, eval- 
uations, and technical assistance, the Secre- 
tary shall continue, establish, and expand 
technical assistance centers to provide as- 
sistance to State and local educational 
agencies with respect to programs under this 
chapter. In providing such assistance, cen- 
ters shall place particular emphasis on in- 
formation relating to program improve- 
ment, parental involvement, instruction, 
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testing and evaluation, and curriculum 
under this chapter. Such centers shall be ac- 
cessible through electronic means. 

(d) FEDERAL DISSEMINATION OF EXEMPLARY 
PROGRAMS.—To the extent possible, the Sec- 
retary shall provide information to State 
and local educational agencies regarding 
opportunities for dissemination of erempla- 
ry programs under this chapter through the 
National Diffusion Network. The Secretary 
shall emphasize programs which are exem- 
plary in their implementation of the parent 
involvement provisions of section 1016. The 
Secretary shall coordinate Federal exempla- 
ry project identification activities with the 
National Diffusion Network. 

(е) FEDERAL REVIEW OF STATE AND LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION.—The Secretary shall pro- 
vide for a review of State and local adminis- 
tration of programs under this chapter. In 
addition to such other areas as the Secretary 
may consider appropriate, the review shall 
consider State policies, guidance materials, 
monitoring and enforcement activities, and 
the detection and resolution of problems of 
local noncompliance. 

SEC. 1437. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR EVALUATION AND TECHNICAL AS- 
SISTANCE, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
Лот the purposes of sections 1435, 1436, and 
1437, for other Federal evaluation, technical 
assistance, and research activities related to 
this chapter, and authorized studies under 
this chapter, $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1989; 
$8,400,000 for fiscal year 1990; $8,800,000 for 
fisqal year 1991; $9,200,000 for fiscal year 
1992; and $9,700,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

SEC. 1438. APPLICATION OF GENERAL EDUCATION 
PROVISIONS ACT. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Ezrcept as otherwise 
specifically provided by this section, the 
General Education Provisions Act shall 
apply to the programs authorized by this 
chapter. 

(b) SUPERCESSION RULEZ. ne following 
provisions of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act shall be superseded by the specified 
provisions of this chapter with respect to the 
programs authorized by this subtitle: 

(1) Section 408(а)(1) of the General Edu- 
cation Provisions Act is superseded by sec- 
tion 1431 of this chapter. 

(2) Section 426(a) of such Act is supersed- 
ed by section 1437 of this chapter. 

(3) Section 427 of such Act is superseded 
by section 1016 of this chapter. 

(4) Section 430 of such Act is superseded 
by sections 1012, 1105(b), 1202, and 1224 of 
this chapter. 

(5) Section 453 of such Act is superseded 
by section 1433 of this chapter. 

(6) Section 455 of such Act is superseded 
by section 1434 of this chapter with respect 
to judicial review of withholding of pay- 
ments. 

(c) EXCLUSION RULE.—Sectíons 434, 435, 
and 436 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, except to the extent that such sec- 
tions relate to fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures, shall not apply to the 
programs authorized by this chapter and 
shall not be construed to authorize the Sec- 
retary to require any reports or take any ac- 
tions not specifically authorized by this 
chapter. 

(d) COMPLAINT PROCEDURES REGULATIONS.— 
The Secretary shall revise regulations issued 
under the General Education Provisions 
Act, relating to the State complaint proce- 
dures, as such regulations apply to the oper- 
ation of the program authorized by this 
chapter, in order to assure that the regula- 
tions are designed to make parents aware of 
the availability of such procedures. 
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Subpart 2—State Administration 
SEC. 1451. STATE REGULATIONS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) Except as provided in 
paragraph (2), nothing in this chapter may 
be interpreted to preempt, prohibit, or en- 
courage State regulations issued pursuant to 
State law which are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this chapter, regulations 
promulgated under this chapter, or other ap- 
plicable Federal statutes and regulations. 

(2) State rules or policies may not limit 
local school districts’ decisions regarding 
the grade levels to be served; the basic skills 
areas (such as reading, math, or language 
arts) to be addressed; instructional settings, 
materials or teaching techniques to be used; 
instructional staff to be employed (as long 
as such staff meet State certification and li- 
censing requirements for education person- 
пе); or other essential support services 
(such as counseling and other pupil person- 
nel services) to be provided as part of the 
programs authorized under this chapter. 

(b) REVIEW BY COMMITTEE OF PRACTITION- 
ERS.—Before publication of any proposed or 
final State rule or regulation pursuant to 
this chapter, each such rule shall be re- 
viewed by a State committee of practition- 
ers which shall include administrators, 
teachers, parents, and members of local 
boards of education, and on which a majori- 
ty of the members shall be local educational 
agency representatives. In an emergency sit- 
uation where such regulation must be issued 
within a very limited time to assist local 
educational agencies with the operation of 
the program, the State educational agency 
may issue a regulation without such prior 
consultation, but shall immediately thereaf- 
ter convene a State committee of practition- 
ers to review the emergency regulation prior 
to issuance in final form. 

(c) IDENTIFICATION AS STATE REQUIREMENT.— 
The imposition of any State rule or policy 
relating to the administration and oper- 
ation of programs funded by this chapter 
(including those based on State interpreta- 
tion of any Federal law, regulation, or 
guideline) shall be identified as a State im- 
posed requirement. 

SEC. 1452. RECORDS AND INFORMATION. 

Each State educational agency shall keep 
such records and provide such information 
to the Secretary as may be required for fiscal 
audit and program evaluation (consistent 
with the responsibilities of the Secretary 
under this chapter). 

SEC. 1453. ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL. 

(a) LIMITATIONS.—Public school personnel 
paid entirely by funds made available under 
this chapter may be assigned limited super- 
visory duties which are assigned to similar- 
ly situated personnel who are not paid with 
such funds, and such duties need not be lim- 
ited to classroom instruction or to the bene- 
fit of children participating in programs or 
projects funded under this chapter. Such 
duties may not exceed the same proportion 
of total time as prevails with respect to 
similarly situated personnel at the same 
school site except that such time may not 
exceed one period per day. 

(b) USE IN STATE PROGRAMS.—If a State car- 
ries out a program as defined under section 
1018(d), the State may use funds under this 
chapter to pay salaries of personnel as- 
signed to both the State program and the 
program under this chapter for administra- 
tion, training, and technical assistance, if 
the State educational agency maintains 
time distribution records reflecting the 
actual amount of time spent by each such 
employee signed by that employee's supervi- 
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sor, and costs are charged on a prorated 
basis to both programs. 


Subpart 3—Studies 


SEC. 1461. NATIONAL STUDY ON EFFECT OF PRO- 
GRAMS ON CHILDREN. 

(а) NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY.—The 
Secretary shall contract with a qualified or- 
ganization or agency to conduct a national 
longitudinal study of eligible children par- 
ticipating in programs under this chapter. 
The study shall assess the impact of partici- 
pation by such children in chapter 1 pro- 
grams until they are 18 years of age. The 
study shall compare educational achieve- 
ment of those children with significant par- 
ticipation in chapter 1 programs and com- 
parable children who did not receive chapter 
1 services. Such study shall consider the cor- 
relations between participation in programs 
under this chapter and academic achieve- 
ment, delinquency rates, truancy, pregnancy 
rates, school dropout rates, employment and 
earnings, enrollment in and completion of 
postsecondary education, and incidence of 
suicide. The study shall be conducted 
throughout the country in urban, rural, and 
suburban areas and shall be of sufficient 
size and scope to assess and evaluate the 
effect of the program in ай geographic areas 
of the Nation. 

(b) FoLLow-Ur.—The agency от organiza- 
tion with which the Secretary has entered a 
contract under subsection (a) shall conduct 
a follow-up of the initial survey which shall 
include а periodic update on the participa- 
tion and achievement of a representative 
group of children who participated in the 
initial study. Such follow-up shall evaluate 
the effects of participation until such chil- 
dren are 25 years of age. 

(c) Report.—A final report summarizing 
the findings of the study shall be submitted 
to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress not later than January 1, 1997; an in- 
terim report shall be so submitted not later 
than January 1, 1993. 


SEC. 1462. STUDY OF FUND DISTRIBUTION. 


The Secretary shall conduct a study con- 
cerning the methods used for the allocation 
of funds among the States in the various 
programs of financial assistance to elemen- 
tary and secondary education administered 
by the Department of Education. The study 
shall consider whether States and local 
school districts should be rewarded for 
making greater tax and fiscal efforts in sup- 
port of general elementary and secondary 
education through adjustment of allocations 
under the various Federal financial assist- 
ance programs. The study shall investigate 
various methods of defining tar and fiscal 
efforts. Such study may consider other issues 
relating to the allocation of funds, such as 
the reliability and currency of poverty data 
used for purposes of chapter 1 program allo- 
cations, The Secretary shall submit an inter- 
im report of such study on June 30, 1990, 
and shall submit a final report of such study 
not later than June 30, 1991. 

SEC. 1463. STUDY OF STATE OPERATED PROGRAM 
FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. 

(а) STUDY REQUIRED.—(1) The Comptroller 
General of the United States shall conduct a 
study of the State Operated Program for 
Handicapped Children under chapter 1. 

(2) Not later than January 30, 1989, the 
Comptroller General shall prepare and 
submit a report containing the findings of 
such study to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources of the Senate and the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives. 
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(3) For the purpose of this section, the 
term “children” includes infants and tod- 
dlers, 

(b) STUDY COMPONENTS.—The study shall 
include— 

(1) a description of State and local agen- 
cies that participate in the program, the 
children the agencies serve, and the pro- 
grams for which the agencies use funds; 

(2) how such program is administered by 
the State educational agency or any prede- 
cessor agencies serving as fiscal agents for 
the States; 

(3) the major policies, procedures and 
practices pertaining to the determination of 
when a child is considered eligible to be 
counted under such program; the allocation 
of funds to agencies, schools, programs and 
projects within schools; the supplementary 
nature of the services provided; and author- 
ized use of funds; 

(4) the policies and procedures governing 
the placement of handicapped children, in- 
cluding local educational agency transfer 
children, in schools and programs and 
projects receiving assistance under chapter 


1; 

(5) the relationship between the chapter 1 
program and parts B and H of the Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped Act (conceptual re- 
lationship; comparison of how the two pro- 
grams are administered by the State educa- 
tional agency; and a comparison between 
the programs with respect to the extent to 
which handicapped children receive a free 
appropriate public education and such chil- 
dren and their parents are provided the 
rights and procedural safeguards guaran- 
{еей under part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act); and 

(6) such other information as the Comp- 
troller General considers appropriate. 

(c) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Comptroller General shall include in the 
report the findings based on the study, a 
State-by-State analysis for the States subject 
to the study, together with such recommen- 
dations, including recommendations for leg- 
islation, as the Comptroller General deems 
appropriate. 

SEC. 1464. STUDY ON USE OF AFDC COUNT IN СНАР- 
TER 1 FORMULA. 

(а) Stupy REQUIRED,—(1) The Comptroller 
General of the United States shall conduct a 
study of the advisability of using a State-de- 
termined count of children who are from 
families with incomes above the poverty 
level and who received payments under the 
aid to families with dependent children pro- 
gram in title IV of the Social Security Act, 
as a factor in the formula required by sec- 
tion 1005 of chapter 1 of this title, and the 
effect of such factor on the nationwide dis- 
tribution of funds under chapter 1 of this 
title. 

(2) No later than June 1, 1989, the Comp- 
troller General shall prepare and submit a 
report containing the findings of such study 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate and the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b) STUDY Components.—The study shall 
include— 

(1) a State-by-State analysis of the criteria 
used in distributing AFDC payments; 

(2) a description of the differences among 
States; 

(3) an analysis of the advisability of use of 
State determined and reported data in deter- 
mining national distribution of funds under 
the Chapter 1 program. 

(с) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.— The 
Comptroller General shall prepare and 
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submit a report on the findings of the study, 
together with such recommendations, in- 
cluding recommendations for legislation, as 
the Comptroller General deems appropriate. 
SEC. 1465. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$4,000,000 for fiscal year 1989; $4,200,000 for 
fiscal year 1990; $4,400,000 for fiscal year 
1991; $4,700,000 for fiscal year 1992; and 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 for carrying 
out sections 1461 and 1462. 

Subpart 4—Definitions 
SEC. 1471. DEFINITIONS. 

Except as otherwise provided, for purposes 
of this Act: 

(1) The term “average daily attendance” 
means attendance determined in accord- 
ance with State law, except that notwith- 
standing any other provision of this chap- 
ter, where the local educational agency of 
the school district in which any child resides 
makes or contracts to make a tuition pay- 
ment for the free public education of such 
child in a school situated in another school 
district, for purposes of this chapter the at- 
tendance of such child at such school shall 
be held and considered (A) to be in attend- 
ance at a school of the local educational 
agency so making or contracting to make 
such tuition payment, and (B) not to be in 
attendance at a school of the local educa- 
tional agency receiving such tuition pay- 
ment or entitled to receive such payment 
under the contract. 

(2) The term “average per pupil expendi- 
ture" means in the case of a State or the 
United States, the aggregate current expend- 
itures, during the third fiscal year preceding 
the fiscal year for which the computation is 
made (or if satisfactory data for that year 
are not available at the time of computa- 
tion, then during the most recent preceding 
fiscal year for which satisfactory data are 
available), of all local educational agencies 
in the State, or in the United States (which 
for the purposes of this subsection means the 
50 States, and the District of Columbia), as 
the case may be, plus any direct current ex- 
penditures by the State for operation of such 
agencies (without regard to the source of 
funds from which either of such erpendi- 
tures are made), divided by the aggregate 
number of children in average daily attend- 
ance to whom such agencies provided free 
public education during such preceding 
year. 

(3) The term "Secretary" means the United 
States Secretary of Education. 

(4) The term “construction” includes the 
preparation of drawings and specifications 
for school facilities; erecting, building, ac- 
quiring, altering, remodeling, improving, or 
extending school facilities; and the inspec- 
tion and supervision of the construction of 
school facilities. 

(5) The term “county” means those divi- 
sions of a State utilized by the Secretary of 
Commerce in compiling and reporting data 
regarding counties. 

(6) The term “current expenditures” 
means expenditures for free public educa- 
tion, including expenditures for administra- 
tion, instruction, attendance, and health 
services, pupil transportation services, oper- 
ation and maintenance of plant, fixed 
charges, and net expenditures to cover defi- 
cits for food services and student body ac- 
tivities, but not including expenditures for 
community services, capital outlay, and 
debt service, or any expenditures made from 
funds granted under this chapter, chapter 1 
of the Education Consolidation Improve- 
ment Act of 1981, chapter 2, or chapter 2 of 
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the Education Consolidation and Improve- 
ment Act. 

(7) The term “elementary school” means а 
day or residential school which provides ele- 
mentary education, as determined under 
State law. 

(8) The term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and building equipment 
and any necessary enclosures or structures 
to house them, and includes all other items 
necessary for the functioning of a particular 
facility as a facility for the provision of edu- 
cational services, including items such as 
instructional equipment and necessary fur- 
niture, printed, published, and audio-visual 
instructional materials, and books, periodi- 
cals, documents, and other related materi- 
als, 


(9) The term “free public education” 
means education which is provided at 
public expense, under public supervision 
and direction, and without tuition charge, 
and which is provided as elementary or sec- 
ondary school education in the applicable 
State, except that such term does not include 
any education provided beyond grade 12. 

(10) The term “local educational agency" 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control or di- 
rection of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. Such term in- 
cludes any other public institution or 
agency having administrative control and 
direction of a public elementary or second- 
ary school. 

(11) The term "parent" includes a legal 
guardian or other person standing in loco 
parentis. 

(12) The term “project area" means a 
school attendance area having a high con- 
centration of children from low-income fam- 
ilies which, without regard to the locality of 
the project itself, is designated as an area 
from which children are to be selected to 
participate in а program or project assisted 
under this chapter. 

(13) The term "school attendance area" 
means in relation to a particular school, the 
geographical area in which the children who 
are normally served by that school reside. 

(14) The term "school facilities" means 

classrooms and related facilities (including 
initial equipment) for free public education 
and interests in land (including site, grad- 
ing, and improvements) on which such fa- 
cilities are constructed, except that such 
term does not include those gymnasiums 
and similar facilities intended primarily for 
exhibitions for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 
"State" means a State, 
Puerto Rico, Guam, the District of Colum- 
bia, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana. Islands, or the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(16) The term "State educational agency" 
means the officer or agency primarily re- 
sponsible for the State supervision of public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

(17) The terms "pupil services personnel" 
and “pupil services" mean school counsel- 
ors, school social workers, school psycholo- 
gists, and other qualified professional per- 
sonnel involved in providing assessment, di- 
agnosis, counseling, educational, therapeu- 
tic, and other necessary services as part of а 
comprehensive program to meet student 
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needs, and the services provided by such in- 
dividuals. 

(18) The term “secondary school" means a 
day or residential school which provides sec- 
ondary education, as determined under 
State law, except that it does not include 
any education provided beyond grade 12. 

(19) The term "parent advisory council" 
means a body composed primarily of mem- 
bers who are parents of children served by 
the programs or projects assisted under this 
chapter and who are elected by such parents, 
in order to advise the State or local educa- 
tional agency in the planning, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of programs under this 
chapter. 

(200 The term “тоте advanced skills" 
means skills including reasoning, analysis, 
interpretation, problem-solving, and deci- 
sionmaking as they relate to the particular 
subjects in which instruction 1з provided 
under programs supported by this chapter. 

(21) The term “community-based organi- 
zation” means a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion which is representative of a community 
or significant segments of a community and 
which provides educational or related serv- 
ices to individuals in the community. 

Subpart 5—Miscellaneous Provisions 
SEC. 1491. REPEAL OF OTHER ACTS. 

(a) EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT OF 1981.—Chapter 1 of the Educa- 
tion Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981 is repealed. 

(b) ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT ОЕ 1965.— Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is re- 
pealed. 

SEC. 1492. TRANSITION PROVISIONS. 

(а) REGULATIONS.—All orders, determina- 
tions, rules, regulations, permits, grants, 
and contracts, which have been issued under 
chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 and title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 (аз in effect on the date before 
the effective date of this Act), or which are 
issued under such Acts on or before the effec- 
tive date of this Act shall continue in effect 
until modified or revoked by the Secretary, 
by a court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
operation of law other than this Act. 

(b) EFFECT ON PENDING PROCEEDINGS.— The 
provisions of this chapter shall not affect 
administrative or judicial proceedings 
pending оп the effective date of this Act 
under chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981 or title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. 

(c) TRANSITION.— With respect to the period 
beginning on October 1, 1988, and ending 
June 30, 1989, no recipient of funds under 
chapter 1 or under chapter 2 of title I of this 
Act, or the Education Consolidation and 
Improvement Act of 1981 shall be held to 
have expended such funds in violation of the 
requirements of this Act or of such Act if 
such funds are erpended either in accord- 
ance with this Act or such Act. 

CHAPTER 2—PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 1501, STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

(a) GENERAL PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of 
this chapter to provide a single authoriza- 
tion of grants to States to be used in accord- 
ance with the educational needs and prior- 
ities of State and local educational agencies 
in the critical areas of— 

(1) programs to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of at risk and high cost stu- 
dents, including programs for— 

(A) potential student dropouts, 
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(В) economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged students, 

(C) bringing students together from differ- 
ent social, economic, ethnic, and racial 
backgrounds, 

(D) students with limited English profi- 
ciency, 

(E) students with handicaps, and 

(F) early childhood education for children, 
especially for children who are from eco- 
nomically disadvantaged backgrounds, in- 
cluding children with handicaps; 

(2) basic skills instruction for economical- 
ly and educationally disadvantaged second- 
ary school students, and literacy instruc- 
tion; 

(3) instructional programs for gifted and 
talented students; 

(4) acquisition of library materials and re- 
sources; 

(5) programs for school reforms, innova- 
tions and improvement, and training and 
professional development programs for edu- 
cational personnel; and 

(6) programs in personal excellence and 
student achievement, 

(b) STATE AND LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY.—The 
basic responsibility for the administration 
of funds made available under this chapter 
is in the State educational agencies, but it is 
the intent of Congress that this responsibil- 
ity be carried out with a minimum of paper- 
work and that the responsibility for the 
design and implementation of programs as- 
sisted under the chapter will be mainly that 
of local educational agencies, school super- 
intendents and principals, and classroom 
teachers and supporting personnel, because 
they have the most direct contact with stu- 
dents and are most directly responsible to 
parents and because they are the most likely 
to be able to design programs to meet the 
educational needs of students in their own 
districts, 

SEC. 1502. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; DU- 
RATION OF ASSISTANCE. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $580,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1989, $610,000,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$640,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, 
$672,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$706,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter. 

(b) DURATION OF ASSISTANCE.—During the 
period beginning October 1, 1989, and 
ending September 30, 1993, the Secretary 
shall, їп accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter, make payments to State educa- 
o agencies for the purpose of this chap- 
er. 

PART A—STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 
SEC. 1511. ALLOTMENT TO STATES. 

(a) RESERVATIONS.—(1) From the sums ap- 
propriated to carry out this chapter in any 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall reserve not to 
exceed 1 per centum for payments to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Northern Mariana Islands, to be allotted 
in accordance with their respective needs. 

(2) The Secretary shall reserve an addi- 
tional amount, not to exceed 6 per centum 
of the sums appropriated in each fiscal year, 
to carry out the provisions of part C. 

(b) ALLOTMENT.—From the remainder of 
such sums the Secretary shall allot to each 
State an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount of such remainder as the 
school-age population of the State bears to 
the school-age population of all States, 
except that no State shall receive less than 
an amount equal to 0.5 per centum of such 
remainder. 
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(с) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
tion— 

(1) The term “school-age population” 
means the population aged 5 through 17. 

(2) The term “States” includes the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. 

ВЕС. 1512. STATE APPLICATIONS, 

(a) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Any State 
which desires to receive grants under this 
chapter shall file an application with the 
Secretary which— 

(1) designates the State educational 
agency as the State agency responsible for 
the administration and supervision of pro- 
grams assisted under this chapter; 

(2) provides for a process of active and 
continuing consultation with the State edu- 
cational agency of an advisory committee, 
appointed by the Governor and determined 
by the Governor to be broadly representative 
of the educational interests and the general 
public in the State, including individuals 
representative of— 

(A) public and private elementary and sec- 
ondary school children; 

(B) classroom teachers; 

(C) parents of elementary and secondary 
school children; 

(D) local boards of education; 

(E) local and regional school administra- 
tors (including principals, superintendents, 
and administrators of intermediate regional 
units); 

(F) institutions of higher education; 

(G) the State legislature; and 

(H) elementary and secondary school li- 
brarians; 
to advise the State educational agency on 
the allocation among targeted programs 
(not to exceed 20 per centum of the amount 
of the State's allotment) reserved for State 
use under section 1513(a), on the formula 
for the allocation of funds to local educa- 
tional agencies, and on the planning, devel- 
opment, support, implementation, and eval- 
uation of State programs assisted under this 
chapter; 

(3)(A) sets forth the planned. allocation of 
funds reserved for State use under section 
1513(a) among the targeted assistance pro- 
grams described in section 1531 and de- 
seribes programs, projects, and activities 
which are designed to carry out such target- 
ed assistance, together with the reasons for 
the selection of such programs, projects, and 
activities; and 

(B) sets forth the allocation of such funds 
required to implement section 1572, includ- 
ing administrative costs of carrying out the 
responsibilities of the State educational 
agency under this chapter; 

(4) provides for timely public notice and 
public dissemination of the information 
provided pursuant to paragraphs (2) and 
(3); 

(5) in fiscal year 1992, provides for an 
evaluation of the effectiveness of programs 
assisted under this chapter, which shall in- 
clude comments of the advisory committee, 
and shall be made available to the public; 

(6) provides that the State educational 
agency will keep such records and provide 
such information to the Secretary as may be 
required for fiscal audit and program eval- 
uation (consistent with the responsibilities 
of the Secretary under this chapter); 

(7) provides assurance that, apart from 
technical and advisory assistance and mon- 
itoring compliance with this chapter, the 
State educational agency has exercised and 
will exercise no influence in the decision- 
making processes of local educational agen- 
cies as to the expenditures made pursuant to 
its application under section 1514; and 
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(8) contains assurances that there is com- 
pliance with the specific requirements of 
this chapter. 

(b) PERIOD OF APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion filed by the State under subsection (а) 
shall be for a period not to exceed 3 fiscal 
years, and may be amended annually as 
may be necessary to reflect changes without 
filing a new application. 

іс) Аишт RULE.—Notwithstanding section 
1745 of the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation 
Act of 1981, local educational agencies re- 
ceiving less than an average $5,000 each 
year under this chapter need not be audited 
more frequently than once every 5 years. 

SEC. 1513. ALLOCATION TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES. 

(a) DISTRIBUTION RULE.—From the sum 
made available each year under section 
1511, the State educational agency shall dis- 
tribute not less than 80 per centum to local 
educational agencies within such State ac- 
cording to the relative enrollments in public 
and private, nonprofit schools within the 
school districts of such agencies, adjusted, 
in accordance with criteria approved by the 
Secretary, to provide higher per pupil allo- 
cations to local educational agencies which 
have the greatest numbers or percentages of 
children whose education imposes a higher 
than average cost per child, such as— 

(1) children from low-income families, 

(2) children living in economically de- 
pressed urban and rural areas, and 

(3) children living in sparsely populated 
areas, 

(b) CALCULATION OF ENROLLMENTS.— The cal- 
culation of relative enrollments under sub- 
section (aJ shall be on the basis of the total 
number of (A) the number of children en- 
rolled in public elementary and secondary 
schools, and (B) the number of children en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools that desire their children 
to participate in the programs and projects 
assisted under this chapter. 

(c) ADJUSTMENT CRITERIA.—The Secretary 
shall approve criteria suggested by the State 
educational agency for adjusting allocations 
under subsection (aJ if such criteria are rea- 
sonably calculated to produce an equitable 
distribution of funds with reference to the 
factors set forth in subsection (aJ. 

(d) AMOUNT OF DISTRIBUTION.—From the 
funds paid to it pursuant to section 1511 
during each fiscal year, the State education- 
al agency shall distribute to each local edu- 
cational agency which has submitted an ap- 
plication as required in section 1514 the 
amount of its allocation as determined 
under subsection (aJ. 

SEC. 1514. LOCAL APPLICATIONS. 

(a) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—A local edu- 
cational agency, or consortia of local educa- 
tional agencies, may receive its allocation of 
funds under this chapter for any year for 
which its application to the State educa- 
tional agency has been certified to meet the 
requirements of this subsection. The State 
educational agency shall certify any such 
application if such application— 

(1)(A) sets forth the planned allocation of 
funds among targeted assistance programs 
described in section 1531 of this chapter and 
describes the programs, projects, and activi- 
Lies designed to carry out such targeted as- 
sistance which it intends to support, togeth- 
er with the reasons for the selection of such 
programs, projects, and activities; and 

(B) sets forth the allocation of such funds 
required to implement section 1572; 

(2) describe how assistance under this 
chapter will contribute to the goals of the 
program of improving student achievement 
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or improving the quality of education for 
students; 

(3) provides assurances of compliance 
with provisions of this chapter relating to 
the assistance furnished under this chapter, 
including the participation of children en- 
rolled in private, nonprofit schools in ac- 
cordance with section 1572; 

(4) agrees to keep such records, and pro- 
vide such information to the State educa- 
tional agency as reasonably may be required 
for fiscal audit and program evaluation, 
consistent with the responsibilities of the 
State agency under this chapter; and 

(5) provides, in the allocation of funds for 
the assistance authorized by this chapter, 
and in the design, planning, and implemen- 
tation of such programs, for systematic con- 
sultation with parents of children attending 
elementary and secondary schools in the 
area served by the local agency, with teach- 
ers and administrative personnel in such 
schools, and with other groups as may be 
deemed appropriate by the local educational 
agency. 

(b) PERIOD OF APPLICATION.—An applica- 
tion filed by a local educational agency 
under subsection (a) shall be for a period 
not to exceed 3 fiscal years, may provide for 
the allocation of funds among programs and 
purposes authorized by this chapter for a 
period of 3 years, and may be amended an- 
nually as may be necessary to reflect 
changes without filing a new application. 

(с) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY DISCRE- 
TION.—Each local educational agency shall 
have complete discretion, subject only to the 
provisions of this chapter, in determining 
how funds the agency receives under this 
section shall be divided among the targeted 
assistance set forth in part B of this chapter 
in accordance with the application submit- 
ted under this section. In exercising such 
discretion, it shall be the responsibility of 
each local educational agency to ensure that 
each expenditure of funds under this chap- 
ter is for the purpose of meeting the educa- 
tional needs within the schools of that local 
educational agency. 


PART B—TARGETED ASSISTANCE FOR 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 1531. TARGETED USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Funds allocated for 
use under this chapter shall be used by State 
and local educational agencies only for tar- 
geted assistance described in sub- 
section (5). 

(b) TARGETED ASSISTANCE,— The targeted as- 
sistance programs referred to in subsection 
(a) are— 

(1) programs designed to meet the special 
educational needs of students at risk and 
high cost students, 

(2) programs designed to improve the 
basic skills instruction for economically and 
educationally disadvantaged secondary 
school students and programs designed to 
reduce the number of students and adults 
who are illiterate; 

(3) programs which expand and improve 
programs to identify and educate gifted and 
talented students, particularly students who 
may not be identified through traditional 
assessment methods (including economical- 
ly disadvantaged individuals, individuals 
with limited English proficiency, and indi- 
viduals with handicaps); 

(4) programs designed to expand and im- 
prove student dropout prevention programs, 
particularly early intervention projects de- 
signed to prevent students from dropping 
out and to facilitate the reentry of students 
who have dropped out of school; 
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(5) programs which increase the parental 
involvement in the education of children 
who receive assistance under chapter 1 of 
this Act, as well as other economically disad- 
vantaged students, and which enhance the 
literacy of such parents by integrating early 
childhood education and adult education 
into unified programs; 

(6) programs which increase the availabil- 
ity and quality of early childhood education 
programs, especially for children who are 
from economically and educationally disad- 
vantaged backgrounds, including children 
with handicaps; 

(7) programs which provide for the enrich- 
ment of secondary school curricula, includ- 
ing junior high and middle schools, particu- 
larly new methods and approaches to teach- 
ing, the use of stated achievement goals for 
students, and the continuous monitoring of 
the progress of students, the strengthening of 
course work and requirements in mathemat- 
ics, the physical sciences, and foreign lan- 


guages; 

(8) the acquisition and use of school li- 
brary books, textbooks, and other printed 
materials and resources, including— 

(A) school library books and textbooks for 
use of children and teachers in public and 
private elementary and secondary schools 
which are used for instructional purposes 


only; 

(B) instructional materials and equip- 
ment and other printed materials suitable 
for use in providing elementary and second- 
ary education in academic subjects for use 
by students and teachers in public and pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools 
which shall be used for instructional pur- 
poses only; and 

(C) educational materials accessible 
through video technology, including video- 
tape and laser disc resources; 

(9) innovative programs designed to carry 
out schoolwide reforms, innovations, and 
improvements and innovative programs for 
training and professional development for 
educational personnel in elementary and 
secondary schools of the agency; 

(10) programs designed to enhance person- 
al excellence of students and student 
achievement, including instruction in 
ethics, performing and creative arts, and hu- 
manities, activities in physical fitness and 
health, and participation in community 
service projects; and 

(11) programs which implement educa- 
tional reforms adopted by the State. 

SEC. 1532. AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

(a) ІМ QGENERAL.—Activities authorized 
under this part may include the planning, 
development, or operation and expansion of 
programs, projects, and activities which are 
designed to carry out the targeted assistance 
described in section 1531. Such activities 
may also include— 

(1) training of educational personnel in 
any of the targeted assistance programs de- 
scribed; 

(2) guidance and counseling services; and 

(3) any other education or related activi- 
ties which the State or local educational 
agency determines will contribute to er- 
panding educational opportunities of the 
students or improving the programs de- 
scribed in section 1531. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY.—In order to 
conduct the activities authorized by this 
part, each State or local educational agency 
may use funds reserved for this part to make 
grants to and to enter into contracts with 
local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, libraries, museums, and 
other public and private agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions. 
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PART C—NATIONAL PROGRAMS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
SEC. 1561. GENERAL AUTHORITY. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—From funds reserved 
under section 1511(aJ(2), the Secretary is au- 
thorized to carry out the programs and ac- 
tivities under this part. 

(b) PRIORITY FUNDING.—Subject to the 
availability of funds for any fiscal year for 
this part, the Secretary shall make avail- 
able— 

(1) not less than $11,200,000 for National 
Diffusion Network Activities under section 
1562; 

(2) not less than $8,200,000 for the Inex- 
pensive Book Distribution program under 
section 1563; 

(3) not less than $3,500,000 for the Arts in 
Education program under section 1564; 

(4) not less than $3,200,000 for the Law-re- 
lated Education program under section 
1565; and 

(5) not less than $1,500,000 for the Blue 
Ribbon Schools program under section 1566. 
SEC. 1562. NATIONAL DIFFUSION NETWORK ACTIVI- 

TIES. 


(а) PURPOSES.—The National Diffusion 
Network shall be a national program that 
recognizes and furthers excellence in educa- 
tion by— 

(1) promoting the awareness and imple- 
mentation of exemplary educational pro- 
grams, products, and practices to interested 
elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
institutions throughout the Nation; and 

(2) promoting the utilization of the knowl- 
edge, talents, and services of local staff asso- 
ciated with various educational excellence 
recognition efforts. 


The National Diffusion Network shall be de- 
signed to improve the quality of education 
through the implementation of promising 
and validated innovations and improve- 
ments in educational programs, products, 
and practices, and through the provision of 
training, consultation, and related assist- 
ance services, 

(b) RESPONSIBILITIES OF SECRETARY.—In сат- 
rying out the activities under this section, 
which shall be limited to activities directly 
related to the National Diffusion Network, 
the Secretary shall— 

(1) acquaint persons responsible for the 
operation of elementary, secondary, and 
postsecondary schools with information 
about exemplary educational programs, 
products, practices, and services; 

(2) assist such persons in implementing 
programs, products, and practices, which 
such persons determine may improve the 
quality of education in the schools for which 
they are responsible by providing materials, 
initial training, and ongoing implementa- 
tion assistance; 

(3) ensure that all such activities, pro- 
grams, products, and practices are subjected 
to rigorous evaluation with respect to their 
effectiveness and their capacity for imple- 
mentation; 

(4) provide program development assist- 
ance toward the recognition, dissemination, 
and implementation of promising practices 
that hold the potential for answering criti- 
cal needs and that have achieved credibility 
because of their effective use in schools; and 

(5) ensure that a substantial percentage of 
the innovations disseminated represent sig- 
nificant changes in practice for schools and 
teachers. 

(c) ELIGIBLE RECIPIENTS OF GRANTS AND 
CowrRACTS.—For the purpose of carrying out 
the activities under this section, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make grants to, and 
contracts with, local educational agencies, 
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State educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, and other public and pri- 
vate educational institutions and organiza- 
tions. 

(d) LIMITATION.—No funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 1502 and available for 
this section under section 1561(b) may be 
used to support the development or imple- 
mentation of a Program Significance Panel 
or any other similar entity whose purpose is 
to judge the suitability or appropriateness of 
projects for dissemination through the Na- 
tional Diffusion Network by a process of re- 
viewing, screening, selecting, or assisting 
the substantive content of projects. The se- 
lection process described in this subsection 
should be made by local educational agen- 
cies with respect to all available nationally 
approved projects which the Secretary has 
selected on the basis of an objective exami- 
nation of program achievement. 

SEC. 1563. INEXPENSIVE BOOK DISTRIBUTION PRO- 
GRAM FOR READING MOTIVATION. 

(а) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary is au- 
thorized (1) to enter into a contract with 
Reading is Fundamental (RIF) (hereinafter 
in this section referred to as the “contrac- 
tor", a private nonprofit organization 
which has as íts primary purpose the moti- 
vation of children to learn to read, to sup- 
port and promote the establishment of read- 
ing motivation programs which include the 
distribution of inerpensive books to stu- 
dents, and (2) to pay the Federal share of the 
cost of such programs. 

(b) REQUIREMENTS OF CONTRACT.— The con- 
tract shall provide that— 

(1) the contractor will enter into subcon- 
tracts with local private nonprofit groups or 
organizations or with public agencies (here- 
inafter referred to as "subcontractors") 
under which the subcontractors will agree to 
establish, operate, and provide the non-Fed- 
eral share of the cost of reading motivation- 
al programs which include the distribution 
of books by gift or loan, to preschool and ele- 
mentary and secondary school children; 

(2) funds made available by the Secretary 
to a contractor pursuant to any contract en- 
tered into under this section will be used to 
pay the Federal share of the cost of establish- 
ing and operating reading motivational 
programs as provided in paragraph (1); and 

(3) the contractor will meet such other 
conditions апа standards as the Secretary 
determines to be necessary to assure the ef- 
fectiveness of the programs authorized by 
this section and will provide such technical 
assistance as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

(c) RESTRICTION ON PAYMENTS.—The Secre- 
tary shall make no payment of the Federal 
share of the cost of acquiring and distribut- 
íng books pursuant to a contract authorized 
by this section unless the Secretary deter- 
mines that the contractor or subcontractor, 
as the case may be, has made arrangements 
with book publishers or distributors to 
obtain books at discounts at least as favor- 
able as discounts that are customarily given 
by such publisher or distributor for book 
purchases made under similar circum- 
stances in the absence of Federal assistance. 

(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this sec- 
Lion the term “Federal share" means— 

(1) with respect to the cost of books pur- 
chased by a subcontractor for a program in 
а locality for distribution of such books to 
children in that locality, 75 percent of the 
cost to such subcontractor; or 

(2) with respect to the cost of books pur- 
chased by a subcontractor for a program of 
distribution of books to children of migrant 
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or seasonal farmworkers, 100 percent of the 
cost to such subcontractor for such books. 
SEC. 1564. ARTS IN EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

The Secretary shall carry out a program of 
grants and contracts to encourage and 
assist State and local educational agencies 
and other public and private agencies, orga- 
nizations, and institutions to establish and 
conduct programs in which the arts are an 
integral part of elementary and secondary 
school curricula such as— 

(1) programs with public and private cul- 
tural organizations, agencies, and institu- 
tions, including museums, libraries, and 
theaters; 

(2) a program to develop and implement 
model projects and programs in the perform- 
ing arts for children and youth, through ar- 
rangements made with the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts; and 

(3) a program for the identification, devel- 
opment and implementation of model pro- 
grams and projects in the arts for individ- 
uals with handicaps through arrangements 
with the organization, Very Special Arts. 

SEC. 1565. LAW-RELATED EDUCATION PROGRAM. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary shall 
carry out a program of grants and contracts 
to encourage State and local educational 
agencies and other public and private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions to provide law-related education pro- 
grams. 

(b) DEFINITION.—For the purpose of this 
section, the term ‘law-related education" 
means education to equip nonlawyers with 
knowledge and skills pertaining to the law, 
the legal process, the legal system, and the 
fundamental principles and values on 
which they are based. 

(c) AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES.—Funds made 
available for the purposes of this section 
may be available for activities such as— 

(1) awareness activities, to provide educa- 
tors, law-related personnel, and the public 
with an understanding of what law-related 
education is; 

(2) support for new and ongoing programs 
in elementary and secondary schools, adult 
education, community organizations, and 
institutions of higher education, to provide 
law-related education, to develop materials 
and methods, to conduct pilot and demon- 
stration projects, and to disseminate the 
products of such activities; 

(3) clearinghouse and technical assist- 
ance, to collect and provide information 
and assistance to institutions, groups, agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals to aid 
in establishing, improving, and expanding 
law-related education activities; 

(4) training for law-related personnel in 
the substance and practice of law-related 
education, including preservice and inserv- 
ice seminars, workshops, institutes, and 
courses; 

(5) research and evaluation to study and 
improve the effectiveness of materials and 
methods in law-related education; 

(6) involvement of law-related organiza- 
tions, agencies, and personnel, such as law- 
yers, law schools, law students, and law en- 
forcement personnel in the provision of law- 
related education activities; and 

(7) youth internships for outside-the-class- 
room experiences with the law and the legal 
system, 

SEC. 1566. BLUE RIBBON SCHOOLS PROGRAM. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to carry out programs to recog- 
nize elementary and secondary schools or 
programs which have established standards 
of excellence and. which have demonstrated 
a high level of quality. Such programs shall 
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be designated as “Blue Ribbon Schools". In 
selecting schools and programs to be recog- 
nized, the Secretary shall competitively 
select public and private schools or pro- 
grams within local educational agencies in 
the States, schools operated for Indian chil- 
dren by the Department of the Interior, and 
schools operated by the Department of De- 
Jense for dependents of Department of De- 
Sense personnel. 

(b) SELECTION PROCESS.—(1) The Secretary 
shall designate, each fiscal year, a category 
for а Blue Ribbon Schools program. Such 
categories may include, but shall not be lim- 
ited to, outstanding elementary schools, out- 
standing secondary schools, outstanding 
mathematics and science programs, or out- 
standing reading programs. 

(2) Within each category, the Secretary 
shall determine the criteria and procedures 
for selection. Selection for such awards shall 
be based solely on merit. Schools or pro- 
grams selected for awards under this section 
shall not be required to be representative of 
the States. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS.—(1) The 
Secretary shall carry out the provisions of 
this section including the establishment of 
the selection procedures, after consultation 
with appropriate outside parties. 

(2) No award may be made under this sec- 
tion unless the local educational agency 
submits an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information, as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. 

(3) For the purposes of this section, the 
term "State" means each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

SEC. 1567. SECRETARY S DISCRETIONARY FUND. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—From funds 
available for this part, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to carry out programs and projects 
which contribute to carrying out the pur- 
poses specified in section 1532 and shall 
give priority consideration to projects of 
technology education. Any such projects or 
programs shall have the goals of identifying 
and disseminating innovative educational 
approaches, facilitating program improve- 
ment from a national perspective, or meet- 
ing urgent national needs within the catego- 
ries identified in section 1532. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY.—The Secre- 
tary is authorized to carry out programs 
and projects under this section directly, or 
through grants to or contracts with State 
and local educational agencies, institutions 
of higher education, and other public and 
private agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, 

PART D—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 1571. MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT; FEDERAL 
FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY. 

(a) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT.—(1) Except as 
provided in paragraph (2), a State is enti- 
tled to receive its full allocation of funds 
under this chapter for any fiscal year if the 
Secretary finds that either the combined 
fiscal effort per student or the aggregate ех- 
penditures within the State with respect to 
the provision of free public education for the 
preceding fiscal year was not less than 90 
per centum of such combined fiscal effort or 
aggregate expenditures for the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

(2) The Secretary shall reduce the amount 
of the allocation of funds under this chapter 
in any fiscal year in the exact proportion to 
which the State fails to meet the require- 
ments of paragraph (1) by falling below 90 
per centum of both the fiscal effort per stu- 
dent and aggregate expenditures (using the 
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measure most favorable to the State), and по 
such lesser amount shall be used for comput- 
ing the effort required under paragraph (1) 
for subsequent years. 

(3) The Secretary may waive, for one fiscal 
year only, the requirements of this subsec- 
tion if he determines that such a waiver 
would be equitable due to exceptional or un- 
controllable circumstances such as a natu- 
ral disaster or a precipitous and unforeseen 
decline in the financial resources of the 
State. 

(b) FEDERAL FUNDS SUPPLEMENTARY.—A 
State or local educational agency may use 
and allocate funds received under this chap- 
ter only so as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of Federal funds 
made available under this chapter, be made 
available from non-Federal sources, and in 
no case may such funds be used so as to sup- 
plant funds from non-Federal sources. 

SEC. 1572. PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN ENROLLED 
IN PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

fa) PARTICIPATION ON EQUITABLE BASIS.—(1) 
To the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the school district of a local edu- 
cational agency which is eligible to receive 
funds under this chapter or which serves the 
area in which a program or project assisted 
under this chapter is located who are en- 
rolled in private nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools, or with respect to in- 
structional or personnel training programs 
funded by the State educational agency from 
funds reserved for State use, such agency 
after consultation with appropriate private 
school officials, shall provide for the benefit 
of such children in such schools secular, 
neutral, and nonideological services, materi- 
als, and equipment including the participa- 
tion of the teachers of such children (and 
other educational personnel serving such 
children) in training programs, and the 
repair, minor remodeling, or construction of 
public facilities as may be necessary for 
their provision (consistent with subsection 
(c) of this section), or, if such services, mate- 
rials, and equipment are not feasible or nec- 
essary in one or more such private schools 
as determined by the local educational 
agency after consultation with the appropri- 
ate private school officials, shall provide 
such other arrangements as will assure equi- 
table participation of such children in the 
purposes and benefits of this chapter. 

(2) If no program or project is carried out 
under subsection (aJ(1) of this section in the 
school district of a local educational agency, 
the State educational agency shall make ar- 
rangements, such as through contracts with 
nonprofit agencies or organizations, under 
which children in private schools in that 
district are provided with services and ma- 
terials to the extent that would have oc- 
curred if the local educational agency had 
received funds under this chapter. 

(3) The requirements of this section relat- 
ing to the participation of children, teach- 
ers, and other personnel serving such chil- 
dren shall apply to programs and projects 
carried out under this chapter by a State or 
local educational agency, whether directly 
or through grants to or contracts with other 
public or private agencies, institutions, or 
organizations. 

(b) EQUAL  EXPENDITURES.— Expenditures 
for programs pursuant to subsection (a) 
shall be equal (consistent with the number 
of children to be served) to expenditures for 
programs under this chapter for children en- 
rolled in the public schools of the local edu- 
cational agency, taking into account the 
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needs of the individual children and other 
factors which relate to such expenditures, 
and when funds available to a local educa- 
tional agency under this chapter are used to 
concentrate programs or projects on а par- 
ticular group, attendance area, or grade or 
age level, children enrolled in private 
schools who are included within the group, 
attendance area, or grade or age level select- 
ed for such concentration shall, after consul- 
tation with the appropriate private school 
officials, be assured equitable participation 
in the purposes and benefits of such pro- 
grams or projects. 

(c) Funps.—(1) The control of funds pro- 
vided under this chapter, and title to mate- 
rials, equipment, and property repaired, re- 
modeled, or constructed therewith, shall be 
in a public agency for the uses and purposes 
provided in this chapter, and a public 
agency shall administer such funds and 
property. 

(2) The provision of services pursuant to 
this section shall be provided by employees 
of a public agency or through contract by 
such public agency with a person, an asso- 
ciation, agency, or corporation who or 
which, in the provision of such services, is 
independent of such private school and of 
any religious organizations, and such em- 
ployment or contract shall be under the con- 
trol and supervision of such public agency, 
and the funds provided under this chapter 
shall not be commingled with State or local 
funds. 

(d) STATE PROHIBITION WAIVER.—If by 
reason of any provision of law a State or 
local educational agency is prohibited from 
providing for the participation in programs 
of children enrolled in private elementary 
and secondary schools, as required by this 
section, the Secretary shall waive such re- 
quirements and shall arrange for the provi- 
sion of services to such children through ar- 
rangements which shall be subject to the re- 
quirements of this section. 

(е) WAIVER AND PROVISION OF SERVICES.—(1) 
If the Secretary determines that a State от а 
local educational agency has substantially 
failed or is unwilling to provide for the par- 
ticipation on an equitable basis of children 
enrolled in private elementary and second- 
ary schools as required by this section, the 
Secretary may waive such requirements and 
shall arrange for the provision of services to 
such children through arrangements which 
shall be subject to the requirements of this 
section. 

(2) Pending final resolution of any inves- 
tigation or complaint that could result in a 
determination under this subsection or sub- 
section (d), the Secretary may withhold from 
the allocation of the affected State or local 
educational agency the amount he estimat- 
ed would be necessary to pay the cost of 
those services. 

(f) DETERMINATION.—Any determination by 
the Secretary under this section shall con- 
tinue in effect until the Secretary deter- 
mines that there will no longer be any fail- 
ure or inability on the part of the State or 
local educational agency to meet the re- 
quirements of subsections (a) and (b). 

(g) PAYMENT FROM STATE ALLOTMENT.— 
When the Secretary arranges for services 
pursuant to this section, the Secretary shall, 
after consultation with the appropriate 
public and private school officials, pay the 
cost of such services, including the adminis- 
trative costs of arranging for those services, 
from the appropriate allotment of the State 
under this chapter. 

th) Review.—(1) The Secretary shall not 
take any final action under this section 
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until the State educational agency and the 
local educational agency affected by such 
action have had an opportunity, for at least 
45 days after receiving written notice there- 
of, to submit written objections and to 
appear before the Secretary or the Secre- 
tary’s designee to show cause why that 
action should not be taken. 

(2) If a State or local educational agency 
is dissatisfied with the Secretary's final 
action after a proceeding under paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, it may within 60 days 
after notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such State is located a petition for 
review of that action. A copy of the petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of 
the court to the Secretary. The Secretary 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which he based this 
action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. 

(3) The findings of fact by the Secretary, U 
supported by substantial evidence, shall be 
conclusive; but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Secre- 
tary to take further evidence and the Secre- 
tary may thereupon make new or modified 
findings of fact and may modify the Secre- 
tary's previous action, and shall file in the 
court the record of the further proceedings. 
Such new or modified findings of fact shall 
likewise be conclusive if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(4) Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Secretary or to set it aside, in 
whole or in part. The judgment of the court 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon certiorari 
or certification as provided in section 1254 
of title 28, United States Code. 

(i) PRIOR DETERMINATION,—Any bypass de- 
termination by the Secretary under chapter 
2 of the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act of 1981 shall to the extent 
consistent with the purposes of this chapter 
apply to programs under this chapter. 

SEC. 1573. EVALUATIONS AND REPORTING. 

(a) LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—A local 
educational agency which receives financial 
assistance under this chapter shall report 
annually to the State educational agency on 
the use of funds under section 1532. Such re- 
porting shall be carried out in a manner 
which minimizes the amount of paperwork 
required while providing the State educa- 
tional agency with the necessary informa- 
tion under the preceding sentence. Such 
report shall be made available to the public. 

(b) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—A State 
educational agency which receives financial 
assistance under this chapter shall annually 
evaluate the effectiveness of State and local 
programs under this chapter. Such evalua- 
tions shall be submitted for review and com- 
ment by the State advisory committee and 
shall be made available to the public. The 
State educational agency shall submit to the 
Secretary a copy of such evaluations and a 
summary of the reports under subsection 
(а). 

(c) REPORTS.—(1) Тһе Secretary, in consul- 
tation with State and local educational 
agency representatives, shall develop a 
model system which State educational agen- 
cies may use for data collection and report- 
ing under this chapter. 

(2) The Secretary shall not later than Oc- 
tober 1992 submit a report to the Congress 
summarizing evaluations under subsection 
(b) in order to provide a national overview 
of the uses of funds and effectiveness of pro- 
grams under this chapter. 
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SEC. 1574. FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(a) TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE.—The Secretary, 
upon request, shall provide technical assist- 
ance to State and local educational agencies 
under this chapter. 

(b) RULEMAKING.—The Secretary shall issue 
regulations under this chapter only to the 
extent that such regulations are necessary to 
ensure that there is compliance with the spe- 
cific requirements and assurances required 
by this chapter. 

SEC. 1575. REPEAL OF CHAPTERS 2 AND 3 OF THE 
EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION AND IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT OF 1981. 

Chapters 2 and 3 of the Education Con- 
solidation and Improvement Act of 1981 are 
repealed, 

SEC. 1576. TRANSITION PROVISIONS, 

(a) REGULATIONS.—All orders, determina- 
tions, rules, regulations, permits, grants, 
and contracts, which have been issued under 
chapters 2 and 3 of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981 (as in 
effect on the date before the effective date of 
this Act), or which are issued under such Act 
on or before the effective date of this Act 
shall continue in effect until modified or re- 
voked by the Secretary, by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, or by operation of law 
other than this Act. 

(b) EFFECT ON PENDING PROCEEDINGS.—The 
provisions of this chapter shall not affect 
administrative or judicial proceedings 
pending on the effective date of this Act 
under chapters 2 and 3 of the Education 
Сороро. and Improvement Асі of 
1981. 

(c) TRANSITION.— With respect to the period 
beginning October 1, 1988, and ending June 
30, 1989, no recipient of funds under this Act 
or chapter 2 of the Education Consolidation 
and Improvement Act of 1981 shall be held 
to have expended such funds in violation of 
the requirements of this Act or of such Act if 
such funds are expended in accordance with 
this Act or such Act. 


TITLE II—SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR 
INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 
PART A—EVEN START 
SEC. 2001. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the “Even Start 
Act”. 

SEC. 2002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to improve 
the educational opportunities of the Na- 
tion’s children and adults by integrating 
early childhood education and adult educa- 
tion for parents into a unified program to 
be referred to as “Even Start”, to be imple- 
mented through cooperative projects that 
build on existing community resources. 

SEC. 2003. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

The Secretary is authorized, in accordance 
with the positions of this part, to make 
grants to local educational agencies, or con- 
sortia of such agencies, to carry out even 
start programs. 

SEC. 2004. USES OF FUNDS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds made available to 
local educational agencies under this part, 
in collaboration with institutions of higher 
education, community-based organizations, 
the appropriate State educational agency, or 
other appropriate nonprofit organizations 
in carrying out the program under this part, 
Shall be used to pay the Federal share of the 
cost of providing family-centered education 
programs which involve parents and chil- 
dren in a cooperative effort to help parents 
become full partners in the education of 
their children and to assist children in 
reaching their full potential as learners. 
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(b) PROGRAM ELEMENTS.—Each program as- 
sisted under this part shall include— 

(1) the identification and recruitment of 
eligible children; 

(2) screening and preparation of parents 
and children for participation, including 
testing, referral to necessary counseling, and 
related services; 

(3) design of programs and provision of 
support services (when unavailable from 
other sources) appropriate to the partici- 
pants’ work and other responsibilities, in- 
cluding— 

(A) scheduling and location of services to 
allow joint participation by parents and 
children; 

(В) child care for the period that parents 
are involved in the program provided for 
under this part; and 

(C) transportation for the purpose of ena- 
bling parents and their children to partici- 
pate in the program authorized by this part; 

(4) the establishment of instructional pro- 
grams that promote adult literacy, training 
parents to support the educational growth 
of their children, and preparation of chil- 
dren for success in regular school programs; 

(5) provision of special training to enable 
staff to develop the skills necessary to work 
with parents and young children in the full 
range of instructional services offered 
through this part (including child care staff 
in programs enrolling children of partici- 
pants under this part on a space available 
basis); 

(6) provision of and monitoring of inte- 
grated instructional services to participat- 
ing parents and children through home- 
based programs; and 

(7) coordination of programs assisted 
under this part with programs assisted 
under chapter 1 and chapter 2 of title I, the 
Adult Education Act, the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, and with the Head Start program, 
volunteer literacy programs, and other rele- 
vant programs. 

(c) FEDERAL SHARE LIMITATION.—The Feder- 
al share under this part may be— 

(1) not more than 90 percent of the total 
cost of the program in the first year the local 
educational agency receives assistance 
under this part, 

(2) 80 percent in the second such year, 

(3) 70 percent in the third such year, and 

(4) 60 percent in the fourth and any subse- 
quent such year. 

The non-Federal share may be obtained from 
any available non-Federal source. 
SEC. 2005. ELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS. 

Eligible participants in a program assist- 
ed by a local educational agency under this 
part may be a parent and child from a 
family that includes— 

(1) a parent who is eligible for participa- 
tion in an adult basic education program 
under the Adult Education Act; and 

(2) a child aged 1 to 7, inclusive, who re- 
sides in a school attendance area designated 
for participation in programs under chapter 
. 1 of title I. 

SEC. 2006. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—To be eligible 
to receive a grant a local educational 
agency shall submit an application to the 
Secretary in such form and containing or 
accompanied by such information as the 
Secretary may require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall include documentation 
that the local educational agency has the 
qualified personnel required— 

(1) to develop, administer, and implement 
the program required by this part, and 
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(2) to provide special training necessary 
to prepare staff for the program. 

(c) PLAN.—Each such application shall 
also include a plan of operation for the pro- 
gram which includes— 

(1) a description of the program goals; 

(2) a description o/ the activities and serv- 
ices which will be provided under the pro- 
gram (including training and preparation 
of staff); 

(3) a. description of the population to be 
served and ап estimate of the number of 
participants; 

(4) a description of the collaborative ef- 
forts of the institutions of higher education, 
community-based organizations, the appro- 
priate State educational agency, private ele- 
mentary schools, or other appropriate non- 
profit organizations in carrying out the pro- 
gram for which assistance is sought; 

(5) a statement of the methods which will 
be used— 

(A) to ensure that the programs will serve 
those eligible participants most in need of 
the activities and services provided by this 
part; 

(В) to provide services under this part to 
special populations, such as individuals 
with limited English proficiency and indi- 
viduals with handicaps; and 

(C) to encourage participants to remain 
in the programs for a time sufficient to meet 
program goals; and 

(6) a description of the methods by which 
the applicant will coordinate programs 
under this part with programs under chap- 
ter 1 and chapter 2 of title I of this Act, the 
Adult Education Act, the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, and with Head Start programs, 
volunteer literacy programs, and other rele- 
vant programs. 

SEC. 2007. APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS; DURATION. 

(а) APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS.—In approv- 
ing applications under this part, the Secre- 
tary shall give special consideration to pro- 
posals which— 

(1) are most likely to be successful in meet- 
ing the purpose of this part; 

(2) serve the greatest percentage of eligible 
children and parents as described in section 
2005; 

(3) demonstrate the greatest degree of co- 
operation and coordination in collaborative 
efforts among educational institutions and 
organizations as described іп section 
2006(c)(4); 

(4) demonstrate the local educational 
agency's ability to provide the non-Federal 
share of the cost of the program as required 
by section 2004(c); and 

(5) show the greatest promise for provic- 
ing models which may be transferred to 
other local educational agencies. 

(b) EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF ASSIST- 
ANCE.—In approving grants under this part 
the Secretary shall assure an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance between the States 
and among urban and rural areas oj the 
United States. 

(c) DuraTion.—Grants may be awarded for 
a period not to exceed 4 years. In any appli 
cation from a locai educational agency for a 
grant to continue a project for the second, 
third, or fourth fiscal year following the first 
fiscal year in which a grant was awarded to 
such local educational agency, the Secretary 
shall review the progress being made toward 
meeting the objectives of the project. The 
Secretary may refuse to award a grant if the 
Secretary finds that sufficient progress has 
not been made toward meeting such objec- 
tives, but only after affording the applicant 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing. 
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SEC. 2008, EVALUATION, 

(a) INDEPENDENT EVALUATION.—The Secre- 
tary shall provide for an independent eval- 
uation of a representative sample of pro- 
grams assisted under this part to determine 
their effectiveness in providing— 

(1) services to special populations; 

(2) adult education services; 

(3) parent training; 

(4) home-based programs involving par- 
ents and children; 

(5) coordination with related programs; 
and 

(6) training of related personnel in appro- 
priate skill areas. 

(b) REPORT TO CONGRESS AND DISSEMINA- 
TION.—The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress not later than Octo- 
ber 1, 1992, a review and summary of the re- 
sults of such evaluation. The evaluation 
— be available for possible dissemina- 
ion. 

SEC. 2009. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $26,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1990, $27,500,000 for the 
fiscal year 1991, $29,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1992, and $30,500,000 for the fiscal year 
1993 to carry out the provisions of this part. 

PART B—EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
SEC. 2051. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to State and local 
educational agencies for the conduct of ef- 
fective schools programs. 

(b) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—(1) No grant 
may be made under this part unless the 
State or local educational agency submits 
an application to the Secretary at such time, 
in such manner, and containing such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(2) Whenever a State educational agency 
submits an application to the Secretary 
under paragraph (1), the State shall specify 
the local educational agencies within the 
State which the applicant intends to serve 
with assistance under this part. 

SEC. 2052. USES OF FUNDS. 

Funds paid under this part shall be avail- 
able io— 

11) plan, implement, support, evaluate, 
and strengthen effective schools programs; 

(2) plan and conduct training and other 
professional development activities for 
teachers, administrators and other educa- 
tion personnel on the implementation of ef- 
fective schools programs; 

(3) provide technical assistance and pro- 
mote State and local educational agency 
awareness of effective schools research, 
model programs, and implementation; 

(4) develop and implement systems to 
evaluate and analyze effective schools pro- 
grams; 

(5) improve parent and community in- 
volvement and participation as part of an 
ongoing effective schools program; 

(6) support model and demonstration pro- 
on related to effective schools programs; 
a 

(7) develop where such materials are com- 
mercially unavailable and disseminate edu- 
cational materials related to effective 
schools programs. 

SEC. 2053. EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS. 

For the purposes of this part the term “ef- 
fective schools programs" means school- 
based programs that may encompass pre- 
school through secondary school levels and 
that have the objective of (1) promoting 
school-level planning, instructional im- 
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provement, and staff development, (2) іп- 
creasing the academic achievement levels of 
all children and particularly educationally 
deprived children, and (3) achieving as on- 
going conditions in the school the following 
factors identified through effective schools 
research as distinguishing effective from in- 
effective schools: 

(A) strong and effective administrative 
and instructional leadership that creates 
consensus on instructional goals and orga- 
nizational capacity for instructional prob- 
lem solving; 

(B) emphasis on the acquisition of basic 
and higher order skills; 

(C) a safe and orderly school environment 
that allows teachers and pupils to focus 
their energies on academic achievement; 

(D) a climate of expectation that virtually 
all children can learn under appropriate 
conditions; and 

(Е) continuous assessment of students and 
programs to evaluate the effects of instruc- 
tion. 

SEC. 2054. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$26,500,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$27,500,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$29,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$30,500,000 for the fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

PART C—WOMEN'S EDUCATIONAL EQUITY 


SEC. 2101. SHORT TITLE; FINDINGS AND STATEMENT 
OF PURPOSE. 


(a) SHORT TrTLE.—This part тау be cited 
as the “Women’s Educational Equity Act”. 

(b) FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.— 
(1) The Congress finds and declares that 
educational programs in the United States, 
as presently conducted, are frequently in- 
equitable as such programs relate to women 
and frequently limit the full participation of 
all individuals in American society. The 
Congress finds and declares that excellence 
in education cannot be achieved without 
equity for women and girls. 

(2) It is the purpose of this part to provide 
educational equity for women in the United 
States and to provide financial assistance to 
enable educational agencies and institu- 
tions to meet the requirements of title IX of 
the Education Amendments of 1972. It is 
also the purpose of this part to provide edu- 
cational equity for women and girls who 
suffer multiple discrimination, bias, or 
stereotyping based on ser and on race, 
ethnic origin, disability, or age. 

SEC. 2102. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION.—The Secretary is au- 
thorized to make grants to, and enter into 
contracts with, public agencies, private non- 
profit agencies, organizations, and institu- 
tions, including student and community 
groups, and individuals, for activities de- 
signed to achieve the purpose of this part at 
all levels of education, including preschool, 
elementary and secondary education, higher 
education, and adult education. The activi- 
ties may include— 

(1) demonstration, developmental, and 
dissemination activities of national, state- 
wide, or general significance, including— 

(A) the development where such materials 
are commercially unavailable and evalua- 
tion of curricula, tertbooks, and other edu- 
cational materials related to educational 
equity; 

(B) model preservice and inservice train- 
ing programs for educational personnel 
with special emphasis on programs and ac- 
tivities designed to provide educational 
equity; 
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(C) research and development activities 
designed to advance educational equity; 

(D) guidance and counseling activities, in- 
cluding the development of nondiscrimina- 
tory tests, designed to ensure educational 
equity; 

(E) educational activities to increase op- 
portunities for adult women, including con- 
tinuing educational activities and programs 
S838 and unemployed women; 
an 

(F) the expansion and improvement of 
educational programs and activities for 
women in vocational education, career edu- 
cation, physical education, and educational 
administration; and 

(2) assistance to eligible entities to pay a 
portion of the costs of the establishment and 
operation, for a period of not to exceed 2 
years, of special programs and projects of 
local significance to provide equal opportu- 
nities for both sexes, including activities 
listed in paragraph (1), activities incident 
to achieving compliance with title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 and other 
special activities designed to achieve the 
purposes of this part. 


Not less than 75 percent of funds used to 
support activities described by paragraph 
(2) shall be used for awards to local educa- 
tional agencies. The Secretary shall ensure 
that at least 1 grant or contract is available 
during each fiscal year for the performance 
of each of the activities described in para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

(b) LIMITATION.—For each fiscal year, the 
Secretary shall use $3,000,000 from the funds 
available under this part to support activi- 
ties described in paragraph (1) of subsection 
(a), Any funds in excess of $3,000,000 avail- 
able under this part may be used to support 
new activities described in paragraph (1) or 
to support activities described in paragraph 
(2), or both. 

SEC. 2103. APPLICATION; PARTICIPATION, 

(a) APPLICATION.—A grant may be made, 
and a contract may be entered into, under 
this part only upon application to the Secre- 
tary, at such time, in such form, and con- 
taining or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may prescribe. Each 
such application shall— 

(1) provide that the program or activity 
for which assistance is sought will be ad- 
ministered by or under the supervision of 
the applicant; 

(2) describe a program for carrying out 
one or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2101(b) which holds promise of making 
a substantial contribution toward attaining 
such purposes; and 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which 
insure adequate evaluation of the activities 
intended to be carried out under the appli- 
cation, including where appropriate an 
evaluation or estimate of the potential for 
continued significance following comple- 
tion of the grant period. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—In approving applica- 
tions under this part, the Secretary shall— 

(1) give special consideration to applica- 
tions submitted by applicants that have not 
received assistance under this part or under 
part C of title IX of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

(2) proposals from applicants on the basis 
of geographic distribution throughout the 
United States. 

(с) LIMITATION.—Nothing in this part shall 
be construed as prohibiting men and boys 
from participating in any programs or ac- 
tivities assisted under this part. 
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SEC. 2104. CHALLENGE GRANTS. 

(a) PuRPOSE.—In addition to the authority 
of the Secretary under section 2102, the Sec- 
retary shall carry out a program of chal- 
lenge grants (as part of the grant program 
administered under section 2102(aJ(1)), not 
to exceed $40,000 each, in order to support 
projects to develop— 

(1) comprehensive plans for implementa- 
tion of equity programs at every educational 
level; 

(2) innovative approaches to school-com- 
munity partnerships; 

(3) new dissemination and replication 
strategies; and 

(4) other innovative approaches to achiev- 
ing the purposes of this part. 

(b) GRANT RECIPIENTS.—For the purpose de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) through (4) of sub- 
section (а), the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to public agencies and private 
nonprofit organizations and consortia of 
these groups and to individuals. 

SEC. 2105. CRITERIA AND PRIORITIES. 

The Secretary shall establish separate cri- 
teria and priorities for awards under sec- 
tions 2102(a)(1) and 2102(aJ(2) under this 
part to insure that available funds are used 
for programs that most effectively will 
achieve the purposes of this part. The crite- 
ria and priorities shall be promulgated in 
accordance with section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions Act. 

SEC. 2106. redd EVALUATION, AND DISSEMINA- 


fa) REPORTS.—The Secretary shall from 
funds authorized under this part, not later 
than September 30 of 1992, submit to the 
President and the Congress, a report setting 
forth the programs and activities assisted 
under this part, and provide for the distri- 
bution of this report. 

(b) EVALUATION AND DISSEMINATION.— The 
Secretary, through the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement, shall evaluate 
and disseminate materials and programs de- 
veloped under this part. 

SEC. 2107. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,300,000 for the fiscal year 1989, $5,600,000 
for fiscal year 1990, $5,900,000 for fiscal year 
1991, $6,200,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$6,500,000 for fiscal year 1993 to carry out 
the provisions of this part. 

SEC. 2108. REPEAL. 

Part C of title IX of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
3341) is repealed. 

PART D—GIFTED AND TALENTED CHILDREN 
SEC. 2151. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be referred to as the “Jacob 
K. Javits Gifted and Talented Students Edu- 
cation Act of 1987". 

SEC. 2152. FINDINGS AND PURPOSES. 

(a) FiNDINGS.—The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) gifted and talented students are a na- 
tional resource vital to the future of the 
Nation and its security and well-being; 

(2) unless the special abilities of gifted 
and talented students are recognized and de- 
veloped during their elementary and second- 
ary school years, much of their special po- 
tential for contributing to the national in- 
terest is likely to be lost; 

(3) gifted and talented students from eco- 
nomically disadvantaged families and 
areas, and students of limited English profi- 
ciency are at greatest risk of being unrecog- 
nized and of not being provided adequate or 
appropriate educational services; 
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(4) State and local educational agencies 
and private nonprofit schools often lack the 
necessary specialized resources to plan and 
implement effective programs for the early 
identification of gifted and talented stu- 
dents for the provision of educational serv- 
ices and programs appropriate to their spe- 
cial needs; and 

(5) the Federal Government can best carry 
out the limited but essential role of stimu- 
lating research and development and per- 
sonnel training, and providing a national 
focal point of information and technical as- 
sistance, that is necessary to ensure that our 
Nation's schools are able to meet the special 
educational needs of gifted and talented stu- 
dents, and thereby serve a profound nation- 
al interest. 

(b) STATEMENT OF PURPOSE.—It is the pur- 
pose of this part to provide financial assist- 
ance to State and local educational agen- 
cies, institutions of higher education, and 
other public and private agencies and orga- 
nizations, to initiate a coordinated program 
of research, demonstration projects, person- 
nel training, and similar activities designed 
to build a nationwide capability in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to identify and 
meet the special educational needs of gifted 
and talented students. It is also the purpose 
of this part to supplement and make more 
effective the expenditure of State and local 
funds, and of Federal funds made available 
under chapter 2 of title I of this Act and the 
Education for Economic Security Act, for 
the education of gifted and talented stu- 
dents. 

SEC. 2153. DEFINITIONS. 

For the purposes of this part: 

(1) The term “gifted and talented stu- 
dents” means children and youth who give 
evidence of high performance capability in 
areas such as intellectual, creative, artistic, 
or leadership capacity, or in specific aca- 
demic fields, and who require services or ac- 
tivities not ordinarily provided by the 
school in order to fully develop such capa- 
bilities. 

(2) The term “institution of higher educa- 
tion” has the same meaning given such term 
in section 435(b) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965. 

(3) The term “Hawaiian native” means 
any individual any of whose ancestors were 
natives prior to 1778 in the area which now 
comprises the State of Hawaii. 

(4) The term "Hawaiian native organiza- 
tion” means any organization recognized by 
the Governor of the State of Hawaii primar- 
ily serving and representing Hawaiian na- 
tives, 

SEC. 2154. AUTHORIZED PROGRAMS, 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF PROGRAM.—From the 
sums appropriated under section 2158 in 
any fiscal year the Secretary shall make 
grants to or enter into contracts with State 
educational agencies, local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, 
or other public agencies and private agen- 
cies and organizations (including Indian 
tribes and organizations as defined by the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act and Hawaiian native organi- 
zations) to assist such agencies, institu- 
tions, and organizations in carrying out 
programs or projects authorized by this Act 
that are designed to meet the educational 
needs of gifted and talented students, in- 
cluding the training of personnel in the edu- 
cation of gifted and talented students or in 
supervising such personnel. 

(b) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—No grant тау 
be made and no contract may be entered 
into under this part unless the applicant 
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submits an application to the Secretary at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. 

(с) USES or FUNDS.—Programs and projects 
assisted under this section may include— 

(1) preservice and inservice training (in- 
cluding fellowships) for personnel (includ- 
ing leadership personnel) involved in the 
education of gifted and talented students; 

(2) establishment and operation of model 
projects and exemplary programs for the 
identification and education of gifted and 
talented students, including summer pro- 
grams and cooperative programs involving 
business, industry, and education; 

(3) strengthening the capability of State 
educational agencies and institutions of 
higher education to provide leadership and 
assistance to local educational agencies and 
nonprofit private schools in the planning, 
operation, and improvement of programs 
for the identification and education of 
gifted and talented students; 

(4) programs of technical assistance and 
information dissemination; and 

(5) carrying out (through the National 
Center for Research and Development in the 
Education of Gifted and Talented Children 
and Youth established pursuant to subsec- 
tion (а))- 

(А) research on methods and techniques 
for identifying and teaching gifted and tal- 
ented students, and 

(B) program evaluations, surveys, and the 
collection, analysis, and development of in- 
formation needed to accomplish the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(d) ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL CENTER.— 
The Secretary shall establish a National 
Center for Research and Development in the 
Education of Gifted and Talented Children 
and Youth through grants to or contracts 
with one or more institutions of higher edu- 
cation or State educational agencies, or a 
combination or consortium of such institu- 
tions and agencies, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out clause (5) of subsection (с). Such Na- 
tional Center shall have a Director. The Sec- 
retary may authorize the Director to carry 
out such functions of the National Center as 
may be agreed upon through arrangements 
with other institutions of higher education, 
State or local educational agencies, or other 
public or private agencies and organiza- 
tions. 

(е) LIMITATION.—Not more than 30 percent 
of the funds available in any fiscal year to 
carry out the programs and projects author- 
ized by this section may be used for the con- 
duct of activities pursuant to subsections 
(c)(5) or (d). 

SEC. 2155. PROGRAM PRIORITIES. 

(a) GENERAL PRIORITY.—In the administra- 
tion of this part the Secretary shall give 
highest priority— 

(1) to the identification of gifted and tal- 
ented students who may not be identified 
through traditional assessment methods (in- 
cluding economically disadvantaged indi- 
viduals, individuals of limited English pro- 
ficiency, and individuals with handicaps) 
and to education programs designed to in- 
clude gifted and talented students from such 
groups; and 

(2) to programs and projects designed to 
develop or improve the capability of schools 
in an entire State or region of the Nation 
through cooperative efforts and participa- 
tion of State and local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, and other 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions (including business, industry, and 
labor), to plan, conduct, and improve pro- 
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grams for the identification and education 
of gifted and talented students. 

(b) SERVICE PRIORITY.—In approving appli- 
cations under section 2154(a) of this part, 
the Secretary shall assure that in each fiscal 
year at least one-half of the applications ap- 
proved contain a component designed to 
serve gifted and talented students who are 
economically disadvantaged individuals. 
SEC. 2156. PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOL 

CHILDREN AND TEACHERS. 

In making grants and entering into con- 
tracts under this Act, the Secretary shall 
ensure, where appropriate, that provision is 
made for the equitable participation of stu- 
dents and teachers in private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, including 
the participation of teachers and other per- 
sonnel in preservice and inservice training 
programs for serving such children. 

SEC, 2157. ADMINISTRATION. 


The Secretary shall establish or designate 
an administrative unit within the Depart- 
ment of Education— 

(1) to administer the programs authorized 
by this part, 

(2) to coordinate all programs for gifted 
and talented students administered by the 
Department, and 

(3) to serve as a focal point of national 
leadership and information on the educa- 
tional needs of gifted and talented students 
and the availability of educational services 
and programs designed to meet those needs. 


The administrative unit established or des- 
ignated pursuant to this section shall be 
headed by a person of recognized profession- 
al qualifications and experience in the field 
of the education of gifted and talented stu- 
dents. 
SEC. 2158. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated 


$15,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$15,800,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$16,600,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 


$17,400,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$18,300,000 for the fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

PART E—FAMILY-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP 
SEC. 2251. SHORT TITLE, 

This part тау be cited as the "Family- 
School Partnership Act”. 
SEC. 2252. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 


(a) FINDINGS.—The Congress finds that— 

(1) it has been clearly demonstrated that 
parent involvement is directly related to 
better student achievement, attitudes, and 
performance in school; 

(2) demographics of the American family 
are changing to the degree that significant 
numbers of children attending school come 
from families with single parents, families 
in which both parents are employed outside 
the home, or where the primary caregiver is 
not the biological parent; 

(3) the demographics mean that current 
approaches to developing and maintaining 
partnerships with educators in compensato- 
ry education programs require review and 
modification to make them more responsive 
to the needs of both families and. schools; 
and 

(4) effective approaches to more fully in- 
volving families as partners in their chil- 
dren's education should be encouraged as a 
matter of Federal policy. 

(b) PURPOSE.—The purpose of this part is 
to encourage eligible local educational agen- 
cies to increase the involvement of families 
in the improvement of the educational 
achievement of their children in the pre- 
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school, elementary, and secondary schools 
within such agency. 
SEC, 2253. ELIGIBLE AGENCY. 

In order to be eligible to receive a grant 
under this part, a local educational agency 
must be eligible to receive a grant under sec- 
tion 1005 of this Act. 

SEC. 2254. DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make demonstration grants to 
eligible local educational agencies for the 
development of innovative, promising 
family-school educational partnership ac- 
tivities designed to— 

(1) support the efforts of families, includ- 
ing training, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, to work with children in the home to 
both attain the instructional objectives of 
the schools within eligible local educational 
agencies and instill positive attitudes about 
the importance of education; 

(2) train teachers and other staff person- 
nel involved in the program supported 
under chapter 1 of title I of this Act to work 
effectively as educational partners with the 
families of participating students; 

(3) train families, teachers and other staff 
personnel in the schools within such agency 
to build an educational partnership between 
home and school; and 

(4) evaluate how well family involvement 
activities of the schools within such agency 
are working, what barriers exist to greater 
participation, and what steps need to be 
taken to expand participation in such 
family involvement activities. 

(b) Uses OF FUNDS.—The activities and 
procedures for which grants may be made 
under this part may include— 

(1) training programs for the family on 
the family's educational responsibilities and 
reasonable and necessary expenditures asso- 
ciated with the attendance of parents or 
guardians at training sessions; 

(2) planning and development of new 
school procedures and practices to meet the 
changing demographic characteristics of the 
families of school-age children; 

(3) planning and development of modifi- 
cations of school procedures and practices 
necessary for the involvement of parents of 
special groups, including minorities, disad- 
vantaged, gifted and talented, and students 
with handicaps; 

(4) hiring, training, and use of education- 
al personnel in eligible local educational 

to coordinate family involvement 
activities and to foster communications 
among families, educators, and students; 

(5) development and purchase by a local 
educational agency of educational materials 
where such materials are commercially un- 
available to reinforce school learning at 
home and assistance in implementing other 
home-based education activities that rein- 
force and extend classroom instruction and 
student motivation; and 

(6) securing technical assistance, includ- 
ing training, to design and carry out family 
involvement programs. 

SEC. 2255. APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—No grant may 
be made under this part unless an applica- 
tion is submitted to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary deems reasonably necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this part. Such appli- 
cation shall contain an assurance that, to 
the extent consistent with the number of 
children enrolled in private elementary and 
secondary schools located in the school dis- 
trict of an eligible local educational agency, 
such agency shall provide for the participa- 
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tion of such children, their families, and 
teachers and other staff personnel in the 
programs and services assisted under this 
part. 

(b) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION.—In approving 
applications under this part, the Secretary 
shall give special consideration to appli- 
cants which have already shown a commit- 
ment to parental involvement or which give 
a reasonable explanation why the commit- 
ment to parental involvement has not been 
a high priority for the local educational 
agency concerned. 

SEC. 2256. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISION. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT.—The Secretary shall es- 
tablish in the Department of Education an 
administrative unit for family-school part- 
nerships in education. 

(b) FUNCTIONS.—The Secretary, through the 
unit established by subsection (а), shall col- 
lect апа disseminate information on, and 
serve as а clearinghouse for, successful pro- 
grams on family-school educational partner- 
ships. 

SEC. 2257. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$10,500,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$11,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$12,500,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$14,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

PART F—ALLEN J. ELLENDER FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 
SEC. 2301. FINDINGS. 

The Congress makes the following find- 
ings: 

(1) Allen J. Ellender, a Senator from Lou- 
ізіапа and President pro tempore of the 
United States Senate, had a distinguished 
career in public service characterized by ex- 
traordinary energy and real concern for 
young people and the development of greater 
opportunities for active and responsible 
citizenship by young people. 

(2) Senator Ellender provided valuabie 
support and encouragement to the Close Up 
Foundation, a nonpartisan, nonprofit foun- 
dation promoting knowledge and under- 
standing of the Federal Government among 
young people and their educators. 

(3) It is a fitting and appropriate tribute 
to the beloved Senator Ellender to provide in 
his name an opportunity for participation, 
by students of limited economic means and 
by their teachers, in the program supported 
by the Close Up Foundation. 

Subpart 1—Program for Secondary School Students 
and Teachers 
SEC. 2211. ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants in accordance 
with the provisions of this subpart to the 
Close Up Foundation of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a nonpartisan, nonprofit 
foundation, for the purpose of assisting the 
Close Up Foundation in carrying out its 
program of increasing understanding of the 
Federal Government among secondary 
school students, their teachers, and the com- 
munities they represent. 

(b) Use or Funps.—Grants under this sub- 
part shall be used only for financial assist- 
ance to economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents and their teachers who participate in 
the program described in subsection (а) of 
this section. Financial assistance received 
pursuant to this subpart by such students 
and teachers shall be known as Allen J. El- 
lender fellowships. 

SEC. 2312. APPLICATIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—No grant 

under this subpart may be made except 
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upon an application at such time, in such 
manner, and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall contain provisions to 
assure— 

(1) that fellowship grants are made to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged secondary school 
students, and to secondary school teachers; 

(2) that not more than one secondary 
school teacher in each such school partici- 
pating in the program may receive a fellow- 
ship grant in any fiscal year; 

(3) that every effort will be made to ensure 
the participation of students and teachers 
from rural and small town areas, as well as 
from urban areas, and that in awarding fel- 
lowships to economically disadvantaged stu- 
dents, special consideration will be given to 
the participation of students with special 
educational needs, including handicapped 
students, students from recent immigrant 
families, ethnic minority students, gifted 
and talented. students, and students of mi- 
grant parents; and 

(4) the proper disbursement of the funds of 
the United States received under this part. 


Subpart 2—Programs for Older Americans and 
Recent Immigrants 


SEC. 2314. ESTABLISHMENT. 


(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Secretary 
is authorized to make grants in accordance 
with the provisions of this subpart to the 
Close Up Foundation of Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a nonpartisan, nonprofit 
foundation, for the purpose of assisting the 
Close Up Foundation in carrying out its 
programs of increasing understanding of the 
Federal Government among economically 
disadvantaged older Americans and recent 
immigrants. 

(2) For the purpose of this subpart, the 
term “older American" means an individual 
who has attained 55 years of age. 


(b) Use оғ Funps.—Grants under this sub- 
part shall be used only for financial assist- 
ance to economically disadvantaged older 
Americans and recent immigrants who par- 
ticipate in the program described in subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. Financial assistance 
received pursuant to this subpart by such 
individuals shall be known as Allen J. El- 
lender fellowships. 


SEC. 2315. APPLICATIONS. 


(a) APPLICATION  REQUIRED.—No grant 
under this subpart may be made except 
upon application at such time, in such 
manner, and accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may reasonably re- 
quire, 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall contain provisions to 
assure— 

(1) that fellowship grants are made to eco- 
nomically disadvantaged older Americans 
and recent immigrants; 

(2) that every effort will be made to ensure 
the participation of older Americans and 
recent immigrants from rural and small 
town areas, as well as from urban areas, and 
that in awarding fellowships, special con- 
sideration will be given to the participation 
of older Americans and recent immigrants 
with special needs, including handicapped 
individuals and ethnic minorities; 

(3) that activities permitted by section 
2314 are fully described; and 

(4) the proper disbursement of the funds of 
the United States received under this part. 
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Subpart 3—General Provisions 
SEC. 2331. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Payments under this 
part may be made in installments, in ad- 
vance, or by way of reimbursement, with 
necessary adjustments on account of under- 
payment or overpayment. 

(b) Auprr RULE.—The Comptroller General 
of the United States or any of his duly au- 
thorized representatives shall have access 
for the purpose of audit and examination to 
any books, documents, papers, and records 
that are pertinent to any grant under this 
part. 

SEC. 2332. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATION FOR SUBPART 1.—There 
are authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out the provisions of subpart 1 of this part 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $3,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1990, $4,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, $4,500,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION FOR SUBPART 2.--/1) 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out the provisions of subpart 2 of this 
part $3,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, 
$3,500,000 for fiscal year 1990, $4,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1991, $4,500,000 for fiscal year 
1992, and $5,000,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

(2) No funds may be appropriated to carry 
out the provisions of this subpart in any 
fiscal year unless funds are appropriated for 
that fiscal year in the amount authorized in 
subsection (a) of this section. 

SEC. 2333. REPEAL. 

The joint resolution of October 19, 1972 
(Public Law 92-506) is repealed. 

PART G—TERRITORIAL ASSISTANCE 


SEC. 2351. GENERAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $5,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1990, $6,000,000 for fiscal year 
1991, $6,500,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$7,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, for the pur- 
pose of providing general assistance to im- 
prove public education in the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

SEC. 2352. TERRITORIAL TEACHER TRAINING ASSIST- 

ANCE. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$2,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $2,100,000 for 
fiscal year 1990, $2,200,000 for fiscal year 
1991, $2,400,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$2,600,000 for fiscal year 1993 for the pur- 
pose of assisting teacher training programs 
in Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Is- 
lands, the Northern Mariana Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
From the sums appropriated pursuant to 
this section the Secretary shall make grants 
and enter into contracts for the purpose of 
providing training to teachers in schools in 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. The 
Secretary may make grants to or contracts 
with any organization considered qualified 
to provide training for teachers in such 
schools and shall allot such sums among 
such territories on the basis of the need for 
such training. 

SEC. 2353. REPEAL. 

Sections 1524 and 1525 of the Education 
Amendments of 1978 are repealed. 

PART H—PARENTAL CHOICE OPEN ENROLL- 
MENT DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

SEC. 2401. FINDINGS AND STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 
(a) FiNDINGS.— The Congress finds that— 
(1) parental choice programs offer a suc- 

cessful approach to improve the academic 
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achievement of elementary and secondary 
school students; and 

(2) there has been an increased awareness 
of the success of parental choice programs. 

(b) PURPOSE.—It is the purpose of this part 
to provide demonstration grants to local 
educational agencies to determine the suc- 
cess of parental choice open enrollment pro- 
grams in public schools. 

SEC. 2402. DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this part, to make demonstration 
grants to local educational agencies to dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of parental choice 
programs. 

(b) ELiGiBILITY.—No local educational 
agency may participate in the demonstra- 
tion program authorized by this part unless 
the local educational agency agrees to 
permit elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents to enroll in public schools in the 
school district without regard to attendance 
zones, and to permit elementary and second- 
ary school students and their families to 
decide which school in the school district of 
the local educational agency the student will 
attend. 

SEC. 2403. USE OF FUNDS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Demonstration grants 
under this part may be used— 

(1) for projects designed to increase ele- 
mentary and secondary school attendance 
and student achievement; 

(2) to increase accountability for the suc- 
cess of the educational program in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; 

(3) to increase parental involvement and 
public interest in local elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 

(4) to establish and operate distinctive 
schools with new and innovative approach- 
es to elementary and secondary education; 
and 

(5) to provide a wider range of education- 
al courses of instruction to educationally 
and economically disadvantaged children. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE RULE.—Grants may be 
used under this part to design, implement, 
carry out, and evaluate the parental choice 
programs for which assistance is sought. 

SEC. 2404. APPLICATION. 

(a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—Any local edu- 
cational agency desiring to participate in 
the demonstration program authorized by 
this part shall apply to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONSORTIA APPLICATIONS PERMITTED.—A 
consortium of local educational agencies 
may apply for a demonstration grant under 
this part for the development and conduct of 
interdistrict, regional, or Statewide parental 
choice programs. 

SEC. 2405. AMOUNT AND DURATION OF GRANTS. 

(a) AMOUNT.—(1) No grant made under this 
part may exceed $1,000,000 in any fiscal 
year. 

(2) The Secretary, pursuant to uniform 
criteria established by the Secretary, may 
waive the provision of paragraph (1)-- 

(A) in the case of a local educational 
agency serving a very large number of ele- 
mentary and secondary school students, 

(B) in the case of a consortium of local 
educational agencies serving large school 
districts, or 

(C) for such other special circumstances as 
the Secretary may specify. 

(b) DuRATION.—Grants made under this 
part тау be made for a period not to exceed 
5 years. 
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SEC. 2406. CONDITIONS AND LIMITATIONS. 


(a) GRANTS FOR AGENCIES HAVING PARENTAL 
CHOICE PROGRAMS.—Any local educational 
agency with a parental choice program in 
operation during the year for which assist- 
ance is sought may apply for a grant to 
expand the parental choice program of the 
school district of such agency. 

(b) MAGNET SCHOOLS PROGRAM RULE.—Any 
local educational agency receiving a grant 
under the magnet schools program author- 
ized by title II of this Act or by title VII of 
the Education for Economic Security Act, as 
the case may be, may apply for a grant 
under this part if the local educational 
agency, in the application required by this 
part, provides assurances that the funds for 
which assistance is sought will be used for 
additional activities designed to strengthen 
the educational program of the schools of 
such agency. 

SEC. 2407. EVALUATION. 


(а) INDEPENDENT EVALUATION.—The Secre- 
tary shall provide not later than October 1, 
1992, for an independent evaluation of dem- 
onstration programs assisted under this 
part to determine the effectiveness of paren- 
tal.choice programs. 

(b) REPORT TO THE CONGRESS AND DISSEMI- 
NATION.—The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress, not later than Octo- 
ber 1, 1992, the results of such an evalua- 
tion. The evaluation shall be made available 
for all possible dissemination. 

SEC. 2408. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $16,000,000 
for fiscal year 1990, $17,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, $18,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and $19,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 


PART I—RURAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


SEC. 2451. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 


(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
shall make grants to, or enter into contracts 
with, institutions of higher education, pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies and organizations 
fincluding regional educational laborato- 
ries), public agencies, State educational 
agencies, or combinations of such agencies 
or institutions within particular regions of 
the United States, to pay all or part of the 
cost of the establishment and operation of 
10 regional rural assistance centers. Non- 
public agencies competing for such grants or 
contracts shall have extensive experience 
providing educational assistance to State 
and local educational agencies. 

(b) FUNCTIONS OF REGIONAL RURAL ASSIST- 
ANCE CENTERS.—Each regional rural assist- 
ance center established under subsection (a) 
shall provide technical assistance, consulta- 
tion, training, and such other assistance 
that will assist the State educational agen- 
cies and local educational agencies in the 
region to improve the quality of the educa- 
tion provided to educationally disadvan- 
taged children participating in programs 
under chapter 1 of title I of this Act who 
reside in rural areas or attend small schools. 
SEC. 2452. PRIORITY REQUIREMENTS. 


In carrying out this part, the Secretary 
shall give priority to applications which de- 
scribe assistance to school districts in local 
educational agencies in rural areas— 

(1) with the highest concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families; 

(2) that have a significant number or per- 
centage of schools serving children from 
low-income families; and 
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(3) in which there ате а significant 
number of schools in which evaluations in- 
dicate no improvement or а decline in ag- 
gregate achievement by the children partici- 
pating in programs under chapter 1 of title I 
of this Act. 

SEC. 2453. COORDINATION AND DISSEMINATION. 

(a) CooRnniNATION.—Each center estab- 
lished under this part shall— 

(1) coordinate its activities with technical 
assistance centers established under section 
1021(e), 

(2) coordinate its activities with the ac- 
tivities of local educational agencies and 
State educational agencies under sections 
1021 and 1022, and 

(3) assist in identifying successful pro- 
grams and practices for dissemination 
through the National Diffusion Network. 

(b) DissEMINATION.—Each such center shall 
be accessible through electronic means. 

SEC. 2454. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$10,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $10,500,000 
for fiscal year 1990, $11,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, $12,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and $13,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out this part. 

PART J—SECRETARY'S FUND FOR 
INNOVATION IN EDUCATION 
SEC. 2501. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—From amounts 
appropriated pursuant to section 2508 the 
Secretary is authorized to carry out, directly 
or by way of grants, contracts or other ar- 
rangements, programs and projects which 
will strengthen elementary and secondary 
education in the United States— 

(1) by demonstrating an innovative ap- 
proach to strengthening subject matter in- 
struction in elementary or secondary educa- 
tion; or 

(2) by showing promise of strengthening 
elementary and secondary education in a 
manner which can be replicated in other 
States. 

(b) SPECIAL PROGRAMS.—Programs for the 
innovation of elementary and secondary 
education may include, but shall not be lim- 
ited to, programs described in sections 2502 
through 2506 of this part. 

(c) ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY.—In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this part the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make grants to or enter 
into contracts with State and local educa- 
tion agencies, institutions of higher educa- 
tion and other public agencies and. private 
nonprofit organizations. 

SEC. 2502. MATERIALS FOR USE IN EDUCATIONAL 
TELEVISION AND RADIO PROGRAM- 
MING. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants or enter into con- 
tracts, as authorized by section 2501(с), for 
the development of materials for education- 
al television and radio programming for use 
in elementary and secondary education. 

(b) Uses or Funps.—Funds available to 
carry out this section may be used for— 

(1) the planning, development and oper- 
ation of educational television апа radio 
materials and programs designed specifical- 
ly to address educational needs in critical 
subject matter areas; 

(2) programs and projects to assist in the 
training of public апа private elementary 
and secondary school teachers, administra- 
tors and other educational personnel in the 
use of such television or radio programming 
in the schools or coordination with the 
school curriculum; or 

(3) educational television and radio pro- 
grams and projects which promote a part- 
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nership between elementary and secondary 
schools, the parents of elementary and sec- 
ondary students, State educational agencies, 
and institutions of higher education, or the 
community in which such schools are locat- 
ed. 

SEC. 2503. PROGRAMS FOR COMPUTER-BASED IN- 

STRUCTION. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants and enter into 
contracts, as authorized by section 2501(с), 
for the purpose of strengthening and ex- 
panding computer education resources 
available in public and private elementary 
and secondary schools. 

(b) Uses оғ FUNDS.—Projects assisted 
under this section may include— 

(1) the acquisition and leasing of comput- 
er hardware for use in the education pro- 
gram in the elementary and secondary 
schools in the State, including services nec- 
essary for the operation, installation, and 
maintenance of computer hardware; 

(2) the acquisition of computer software 
and complementary instructional materials; 


or 

(3) teacher training programs designed to 
improve the quality of instruction in com- 
puter education and to expand the use of 
computers in the educational program in el- 
ementary and secondary schools. 

(с) PLANNING REQUIREMENT.—No grant тау 
be made under this section unless the appli- 
cant carries out planning activities de- 
signed to facilitate the use of Federal finan- 
cial assistance under this section for the ex- 
pansion of computer resources in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. The planning 
may be conducted in conjunction with the 
local educational assessment required under 
title II of the Education for Economic Secu- 
rity Act. The planning activities shall in- 
clude— 

(1) the goals for computer education in the 
schools receiving grants under this section 
and how the goals relating to computer edu- 
cation in each subject relate to the educa- 
tion objectives of the local educational 
agency, 

(2) planned revisions in the basic curricu- 
la of the elementary and secondary schools 
designed to integrate the use of computers, 

(3) instructional priorities for the use of 
computers, 

(4) schedules for placing computers in the 
elementary and secondary schools of such 
agency, 

(5) criteria for selecting computer hard- 
ware and software to be acquired which are 
designed to contribute to the curriculum 


goals, 

(6) provisions for the security of the com- 
puters, 

(7) after school and vacation availability 
of the computers for use by parents and stu- 
dents and teachers for instructional or edu- 
cational purposes, and 

(8) standards for the evaluation of the 
computer education program assisted under 
this section, including student achievement 
and progress in meeting the goals set forth 
under paragraph (1). 

(d) SPECIAL RULES FOR TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAMS.—(1) In making grants or con- 
tracts under this section for teacher training 
programs described in subsection (b)(3), the 
Secretary shall give special consideration to 
applicants who will train teachers, or super- 
visors, or trainers of teachers, serving or 
preparing to serve in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools that enroll substantial num- 
bers of culturally, economically, socially, 
and educationally disadvantaged youth or 
in programs for children with limited Eng- 
lish proficiency. 
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(2) Each individual who participates in a 
program described in paragraph (1) may be 
eligible (after application therefor) to re- 
ceive a stipend at the rate of $275 per week 
for the period of attendance in such pro- 
gram. 

(3) In carrying out the provisions of this 
subsection, the Secretary may enter into co- 
operative agreements with the National Sci- 
ence Foundation and with professional sci- 
entific or engineering organizations, science 
museums, regional education centers, con- 
sortia of local educational agencies, intra- 
state resource and service centers, institu- 
tions of higher education (including com- 
munity colleges), and private nonprofit edu- 
cational organizations for the development 
and operation by such entities of short-term 
or regular session programs for study to im- 
prove the qualifications of individuals who 
are engaged in or preparing to engage in the 
teaching, or supervising or training of 
teachers, in the use of computers for educa- 
tion programs in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

SEC. 2504. PROGRAMS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL HEALTH 
EDUCATION. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Secretary 
is authorized to make grants and contracts, 
as authorized by section 2501(с), to State 
and local educational agencies to establish 
or strengthen comprehensive school health 
education programs. 

(2) The Secretary shall carry out the pro- 
gram authorized by the section through an 
office of comprehensive school health educa- 
tion established within the Department of 
Education. 

(3) The Secretary, through the Office estab- 
lished under subsection (а) of this section, 
shall— 

(A) encourage State and local educational 
agencies to provide comprehensive school 
health education to the elementary and sec- 
ondary school students in the schools of 
such agencies; 

(B) provide technical support to State and 
local educational agencies on health educa- 
tion programs and curricula; 

(C) make grants to State and local educa- 
MI agencies in accordance with this sec- 

on; 

(D) provide an annual report on the 
progress of the Office and the status of 
school health education in the United 
States; 

(E) cooperate with other Federal agencies 
carrying out school health education pro- 
grams to ensure coordination of such pro- 
grams; and 

(F) advise the Secretary on school health 
education policy. 

(b) Uses or Funps.—Grants under this sec- 
tion may be used to improve elementary and 
secondary education in the areas of— 

(1) personal health and fitness; 

(2) nutrition; 

(3) mental and emotional health; 

(4) prevention of chronic diseases; 

(5) substance use and abuse; 

(6) accident prevention and safety; 

(7) community and environmental health; 

(8) prevention and control of communica- 
ble diseases; 

(9) effective use of the health services de- 
livery system; and 

(10) development and aging. 

SEC. 2505. TELECOMMUNICATION AND VIDEO IN- 
STRUCTION PROGRAM. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.— The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants and enter into 
contracts in accordance with the provision 
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of section 2501(с) to State and local ейиса- 
tional agencies for programs which use tele- 
communications and video resources for the 
instruction of public and private elementa- 
ry and secondary school students and for re- 
lated teacher training programs for public 
and private elementary апа secondary 
school teachers. 

(b) Derinition.—For the purpose of this 
section the term  "telecommunications" 
means the full range of technologies that 
can be used for educational instruction, in- 
cluding closed circuit television systems, 
educational television and radio broadcast- 
ing, cable television, satellite transmission, 
computer laser discs, and video and audio 
discs and tapes. 

SEC. 2506. YOUTH SUICIDE PREVENTION PROGRAMS. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized, in accordance with this section, 
to make grants to local educational agencies 
and private nonprofit organizations to es- 
tablish and operate programs of youth sui- 
cide prevention upon completion by the Al- 
cohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration of guidelines for the Secretary 
for a youth suicide prevention program. The 
program authorized by this section shall be 
administered by the Department of Educa- 
tion, using peer review procedures, where a 
majority of reviewers are mental health pro- 
fessionals, Grants under this subsection 
shall be evaluated by the Alcohol, Drug 
Abuse, and Mental Health Administration of 
the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices using information provided by the 
grantee, the Department of Education, and 
other affiliated mental health organizations. 

(b) APPLICATIONS,—(1) An agency от organi- 
zation which desires to receive a grant from 
the Secretary under this Act shall submit an 
application to the Secretary in such form 
and at such times as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

(2) In the case of an applicant which is a 
local educational agency, the application 
shall provide assurances that Federal funds 
made available under this Act will be so 
used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practicable, increase the amount of State 
and local funds that would in the absence of 
such Federal funds be made available for the 
uses specified in this section, and in no case 
supplant such State or local funds. 

(c) GRANT LIMITATION, —No grant made by 
the Secretary under this section may exceed 
$100,000 in any fiscal year. 

SEC. 2507. PRIDE IN SCHOOLS PROGRAM. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to State and local 
educational agencies for demonstration 
grant programs which involve students in 
the care and maintenance of the schools of 
such agencies. 

(b) Uses oF Funps.—Funds available to 
carry out this section may be used for— 

(1) the planning, development, and oper- 
ation of programs which teach elementary 
and secondary school students to be respon- 
sible for their school environment; 

(2) programs and projects which involve 
elementary and secondary school students 
in the care and maintenance of the class- 
room, including wiping the blackboards, 
sweeping the floor, carrying messages to 
other teachers, and other duties; 

(3) programs and projects which encour- 
age elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents to become involved in the civic activi- 
ties of the school, including representation 
of committees, and community involvement; 

(4) programs and projects which teach ele- 
mentary and secondary school students in- 
dividual responsibility and duty. 
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SEC. 2508. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$21,000,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$22,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

TITLE III—MAGNET SCHOOLS ASSISTANCE 


PART A—MAGNET SCHOOLS TO OVERCOME 
RACIAL ISOLATION 
SEC. 3001. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 
RESERVATION. 

(а) AUTHORIZATION.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $115,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1989, $121,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1990, $127,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$133,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$140,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS FOR GRANTS TO 
AGENCIES NoT PREVIOUSLY ASSISTED.—(1) In 
any fiscal year in which the amount appro- 
priated erceeds $75,000,000, the Secretary 
shall, with respect to such excess amount, 
give priority to grants to local educational 
agencies which— 

(A) meet the requirements of section 3002; 
and 

(B) have not received a grant under title 
VII of the Education for Economic Security 
Act, or under this part, in the fiscal year 
prior to the fiscal year for which the deter- 
mination is made. 

(2) In awarding grants with the first 
$75,000,000, the Secretary shall not take into 
account, in whole or in part, whether a local 
educational agency has received an award 
in the prior funding cycle. 

SEC. 3002. ELIGIBILITY. 

A local educational agency is eligible to re- 
ceive assistance under this part if the local 
educational agency— 

(1) is implementing a plan undertaken 
pursuant to a final order issued by a court 
of the United States, or a court of any State, 
or any other State agency or official of com- 
petent jurisdiction, and which requires the 
desegregation of minority group segregated 
children or faculty in the elementary and 
secondary schools of such agency; or 

(2) without having been required to do so, 
has adopted and is implementing, or will, if 
assistance is made available to it under this 
part, adopt and implement, a plan which 
has been approved by the Secretary as ade- 
quate under title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 for the desegregation of minority 
group segregated children or faculty in such 
schools. 

SEC. 3003. STATEMENT ОЕ PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to support, 
through financial assistance to eligible local 
educational agencies— 

(1) the elimination, reduction, or preven- 
tion of minority group isolation in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools with substantial 
portions of minority students; and 

(2) courses of instruction within magnet 
schools that will substantially strengthen 
the knowledge of academic subjects and the 
grasp of tangible and marketable vocational 
skills of students attending such schools. 

SEC. 3004, PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

The Secretary is authorized, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, to make 
grants to eligible local educational agencies 
for use in magnet schools which are part of 
an approved desegregation plan and which 
are designed to bring students from different 
social, economic, ethnic, and racial back- 
grounds together. 
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SEC. 3005. DEFINITION. 

For the purpose of this part, the term 
"magnet schools" means a school or educa- 
tion center that offers a special curriculum 
capable of attracting substantial numbers of 
students of different racial backgrounds. 

SEC. 3006. USES OF FUNDS. 

Grants made under this part may be used 
by eligible local educational agencies for— 

(1) planning and promotional activities 
directly related to expansion, continuation, 
or enhancement of academic programs and 
services offered at magnet schools; 

(2) the acquisition of books, materials, 
and equipment including computers and the 
maintenance and operation thereof, neces- 
sary for the conduct of programs in magnet 
schools; and 

(3) the payment of or subsidization of the 
compensation of elementary and secondary 
school teachers who are certified or licensed 
by the State and who are necessary for the 
conduct of programs in magnet schools; 
where with respect to clauses (2) and (3), 
such assistance is directly related to improv- 
ing the knowledge of mathematics, science, 
history, English, foreign languages, art, or 
music, or to improving vocational skills. 

SEC. 3007. APPLICATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS. 

(a) APPLICATION.—Each eligible local edu- 
cational agency which desires to receive as- 
sistance under this part shall submit an ap- 
plication to the Secretary. Each such appli- 
cation shall be in such form as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. Each such applica- 
tion shall contain assurances that the local 
educational agency will meet the conditions 
enumerated in subsection (b). 

(b) REQUIREMENTS CERTIFIED.—As part of 
the annual application required by subsec- 
tion (a), each eligible local educational 
agency shall certify that the agency agrees— 

(1) to use funds made available under this 
pes for the purposes specified in section 

(2) to employ teachers in the courses of in- 
struction assisted under this part who are 
certified or licensed by the State to teach the 
subject matter of the courses of instruction; 

(3) to provide assurances that the local 
educational agency will not engage in dis- 
crimination based upon race, religion, color, 
national origin, ser, or handicap in the 
hiring, promotion, or assignment of employ- 
ees of the agency or other personnel for 
whom the agency has any administrative re- 
sponsibility; 

(4) to provide assurances that the local 
educational agency will not engage in dis- 
crimination based upon race, religion, color, 
national origin, зет, or handicap in the 
mandatory assignment of students to 
schools or to courses of instruction within 
schools of such agency етсері to carry out 
the approved plan; 

(5) to provide assurances that the local 
educational agency will not engage in dis- 
crimination based upon race, religion, color, 
national origin, sex, or handicap in design- 
ing or operating extracurricular activities 
for students; 

(6) to describe how assistance made avail- 
able under this part will be used to promote 
desegregation; 

(7) to provide assurances that the agency 
will carry out a high quality education pro- 
gram that will encourage greater parental 
choice and involvement; 

(8) to provide a description of the manner 
in which the local educational agency will 
continue the magnet schools program after 
assistance under this part is no longer avail- 
able; and 
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(9) to provide such other assurances as the 
Secretary determines necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this part. 

(с) SPECIAL RULE.—No application may be 
approved under this section unless the As- 
sistant Secretary of Education for Civil 
Rights determines that the assurances con- 
tained in clauses (3), (4), and (5) of subsec- 
tion (b) will be met. 

SEC. 3008. SPECIAL CONSIDERATION, 

(a) PRIORITY.—In approving applications 
under this part the Secretary shall give pri- 
ority to— 

(1) the recentness of the implementation of 
the approved plan or modification thereof; 

(2) the proportion of minority group chil- 
dren involved in the approved plan; 

(3) the need for assistance based on the ex- 
pense or difficulty of effectively carrying out 
an approved plan and the program or 
projects for which assistance is sought; and 

(4) the degree to which the program or 
project for which assistance is sought а/- 
fords promise of achieving the purposes of 
this part. 

(b) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION.—In approving 
applications under this part, the Secretary 
shall give special consideration to the degree 
to which the program for which assistance 
is sought involves the collaborative efforts of 
institutions of higher education, communi- 
ty-based organizations, the appropriate 
State educational agency, or any other pri- 
vate organization. 

SEC. 3009. PROHIBITIONS. 

Grants under this part may not be used 
for consultants, for transportation, or for 
any activity which does not augment aca- 
demic improvement. 

SEC. 3010. LIMITATION ON PAYMENTS. 

(a) LIMITATION ON DURATION AND 
PROGRESS.—No local educational agency 
may receive a grant under this part for more 
than one fiscal year unless the Secretary de- 
termines that the program for which assist- 
ance was provided in the first fiscal year is 
making satisfactory progress in achieving 
the purposes of this part. 

(b) LIMITATION ON PLANNING FUNDS.—NO 
local educational agency may ехрепа more 
than 10 percent of the amount that the 
agency receives in any fiscal year for plan- 
ning. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE ON CHAPTER 2 FUNDS.—No 
State shall reduce the amount of State aid 
with respect to the provision of free public 
education or the amount of assistance re- 
ceived under chapter 2 of title I of this Act 
in any school district of any local educa- 
tional agency within such State because of 
assistance made or to be made available to 
such agency under this part. 

PART B—MAGNET SCHOOLS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENT 
SEC. 3101. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to assist— 

(1) local educational agencies, 

(2) consortia of such agencies, and 

(3) intermediate educational agencies, 
which have significant percentages of mi- 
nority students in establishing and conduct- 
ing magnet schools programs, without 
regard to the presence of desegregation 
plans, in the school districts of such agen- 
cies to promote open enrollment 
through parental choice and to strengthen 
the knowledge of elementary апа secondary 
school students in academic subjects. 

SEC. 3102. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Subject to subsection 
(b), there are authorized to be appropriated 
$35,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $37,000,000 
for fiscal year 1990, $39,000,000 for fiscal 
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year 1991, $41,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and $43,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 to carry 
out the provisions of this part. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—No appropriation may 
be made for this part for any fiscal year 
unless the amount appropriated for part A 
for that fiscal year is equal to or exceeds 
$100,000,000. 

SEC. 3103. ELIGIBILITY. 

Any local educational agency, consortium 
of such agencies, and intermediate educa- 
tional agency, is eligible to receive a grant 
under this part if such agency submits an 
application which contains evidence of col- 
laborative arrangements between the agency 
and an institution of higher education, com- 
munity-based organization, another local 
educational agency, the appropriate State 
educational agency, or any combination of 
such institutions, organizations, or agen- 
cies. 

SEC. 3104. USES OF FUNDS. 

Grants under this part may be used for— 

(1) planning and outreach activities di- 
rectly related to expansion and enhance- 
ment of academic programs and services of- 
fered at magnet schools; 

(2) the acquisition of books, materíals, 
and equipment, including computers and 
the maintenance and operation thereof, nec- 
essary for the conduct of educational pro- 
grams in magnet schools; and 

(3) the payment of or subsidization of the 
compensation of elementary and secondary 
School teachers who are certified or licensed 
by the State and who are necessary for the 
conduct of educational programs in magnet 
schools; 
whenever such assistance is directly related 
to improving the knowledge of mathematics, 
science, history, English, foreign languages, 
art, or music, or to improving the vocation- 
al skills of the elementary and secondary 
school students enrolled in the magnet 
schools. 

SEC. 3105. APPLICATIONS, 

(а) APPLICATION REQUIRED,—Each appli- 
cant desiring to receive a grant under this 
part shall submit an application in such 
form, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary may reasonably require. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall— 

(1) provide assurances that the assistance 
will be used for the purposes described in 
section 3104; 

(2) describe the collaborative efforts re- 
quired by section 3103; 

(3) provide assurances that teachers will 
be employed in the courses of instruction as- 
sisted under this part who are certified or li- 
censed by the State to teach the subject 
matter of the courses of instruction; 

(4) provide assurances that the applicant 
will not engage in discrimination based 
upon race, religion, color, or national origin 
in— 

(A) hiring, promotion, or assignment of 
employees of the agency or other personnel 
for whom the agency has any administra- 
tive responsibility; 

(B) the mandatory assignment of students 
to schools or to courses of instruction 
within schools of such agency, except as is 
necessary to carry out an approved desegre- 
gation plan; and 

(C) designing or operating extracurricular 
activities for students; 

(5) describe how funds made available 
under this part will be used to promote inte- 
gration, provide a high quality education 
program for local educational agencies with 
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significant concentrations of minority stu- 
dents, or increase parental choice; 

(6) describe how such agency will devote 
its resources to continuing the magnet 
school program when funds made available 
to it under this part may no longer be made 
available; and 

(7) provide such other assurances as the 
Secretary determines necessary. 

(c) APPROVAL; SPECIAL CONSIDERATION.—In 
approving applications under this part, the 
Secretary shall give special consideration 
to— 


(1) applications which describe projects 
which will serve local educational agencies 
with minority enrollments of at least 60 per- 
cent, or consortia of such agencies; and 

(2) applicants which have not previously 
received funds under part A of this title or 
under title VII of the Education for Eco- 
nomic Security Act. 


PART C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 3211. PAYMENTS. 


(a) GENERAL RULE.—The Secretary shall 
pay to each local educational agency having 
an application approved by the Secretary 
the amount set forth in the application. 
Payments under this part for a fiscal year 
shall remain available for obligation and ex- 
penditure by the recipient until the end of 
the succeeding fiscal year, except that no 
such agency shall receive more than 
$4,000,000 under this title in any one fiscal 
year. 

(b) AWARD REQUIREMENT.—To the extent 
practicable, for any fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary shall award grants to local educational 
agencies under this title no later than July 1 
of the applicable fiscal year. 

SEC. 3212. WITHHOLDING. 

The provisions of sections 453 and 454 of 
the General Education Provisions Act, relat- 
ing to withholding and cease and desist 
orders, shall apply to the program author- 
ized by this part. 

SEC. 3213. REPEAL. 

Title VII of the Education for Economic 
Security Act is repealed. 

TITLE IV—IMPACT AID PROGRAM 
SEC. 4001. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Impact Aid 
Reauthorization Act of 1987". 

PART A—PUBLIC LAW 874 
SEC. 4002. ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—(1) The Act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first 
Congress) (hereafter referred to in this part 
as the "Act") is amended by striking out 
"the Commissioner" each time it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Secretary". 

(2) Section 5(b)(3)(C)(vii) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “Commissioner's” 
and inserting in lieu thereof "Secretary's". 

(3) Section 403(9) of the Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

"(9) The term 'Secretary' means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

(b) SPECIAL RULES.—(1) Section 7(c)(1) of 
the Act is amended by striking out "Labor 
and Public Welfare" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Labor and Human Resources". 

(2) The last sentence of section 7(d) of the 
Act is amended to read as follows: “The Sec- 
retary shall complete action of approval or 
disapproval of an application within 90 
days of the filing of an application. ”, 

SEC. 4003. REAUTHORIZATION. 

(a) EXTENSION OF PROGRAM.—The Act is 
amended by striking out "October 1, 1988" 
each place it appears in sections 2(a), 3(b), 
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4(a), and 7(a)(1) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “October 1, 1993”. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 


$821,000,000 for (fiscal year 1989, 
$865,000,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$905,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, 


$950,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 

$995,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, to carry 

out the provisions of the Act of September 

30, 1950 (Public Law 874, Eighty-first Con- 

gress), 

SEC, 4004. FEDERAL ACQUISITION ОҒ REAL PROPER- 
TY. 


Section 2(a) of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end of such subsection the fol- 
lowing: “In making the determination of the 
amount that would have been derived in 
such year, the Secretary shall apply the cur- 
rent levied real property tax rate for current 
expenditures levied by independent local 
educational agencies or inputed for depend- 
ent local educational agencies to the current 
annually determined aggregate assessed 
value of such acquired Federal property. 
SEC. 4005. ENTITLEMENTS AND PAYMENTS. 

(a) AMOUNT FOR SECTION 3(a) CHILDREN.— 
Section 3(d)(1)(A) of the Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

*(A) in the case of any local educational 
agency with respect to which the number of 
children is determined under subsection (а) 
ап amount equal to 100 per centum of the 
local contribution rate multiplied by the 
number of children determined under such 
subsection plus the product obtained with 
respect to such agency under subparagraph 
(B); and". 

(b) AMOUNT FOR OTHER CHILDREN.—Section 
3(d)(1)(B) of the Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(B) in any other case, an amount equal 
to 25 per centum of the local contribution 
rate multiplied by the number of children 
determined with respect to such agency for 
such fiscal year under subsection . 


(с) SPECIAL RULES.—(1) Section 
3(d)(2)(B)(i) of the Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


“(4) the amount of payment resulting from 
paragraph (1), as 1з otherwise provided in 
this subsection with respect to any local 
educational agency for any fiscal year, to- 
gether with the funds available to such 
agency from State and local sources and 
from other sections of this title, determined 
in accordance with subparagraph (E), is less 
than the amount necessary to enable such 
agency to provide a level of education equiv- 
alent to the State average during the preced- 
ing fiscal year or to the average of that 
maintained during the preceding fiscal year 
in three or more of the school districts of the 
State which are generally comparable to the 
school district of such agency, whichever is 
higher, increased or decreased, as the case 
may be, in the same percentage as the cost of 
such level of education increased or de- 
creased from the second preceding fiscal 
year to the prior fiscal year;". 

(2) Section 3(d)(2)(B) of the Act is amend- 
ed by inserting after the first sentence the 
following new sentences: "The increase com- 
puted under this subparagraph shall be suf- 
ficient to allow the school district of the 
local educational agency to provide a level 
of education (calculated in accordance with 
this subparagraph) no greater than the aver- 
age of comparable school districts in the 
State or, if there are no comparable school 
districts, the State average. For the purpose 
of clause (ii), the Secretary shall determine 
that a reasonable taz effort has been made if 
the tax rate of the agency in the year for 
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which the determination is made is an 
amount that is at least equal to 80 percent 
of the average tax rate for operational pur- 
poses of comparable school districts for such 
fiscal year. Coterminous military districts 
shall be deemed to meet the requirement of 
the previous sentence. Payments made to 
any agency under this subparagraph in any 
fiscal year shall be reduced by the percent- 
age that the average фах rate for operational 
purposes of the comparable school districts 
or, if none, the State average tax rate, ex- 
ceeds the tax rate of such agency. 

(3) Section 3(d)(2)(E) of the Act is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

"(E) For the purpose of subparagraph 
(В)(4) of this paragraph, available funds 
may not include any cash balance at the end 
of a year allowed under State law, or, when- 
ever no State law governing cash balance 
erists, may not include 30 percent of the 
local educational agency's operating costs. ”. 

(d) DISTRICTS WITH UNUSUAL. GEOGRAPHIC 
FaAcTORS.—(1) Section 3(d)(3)(B)(ii) of the 
Act is amended by striking out “is author- 
ized to" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“shall”. 

(2) Section 3(d)(3)(B)(ii) of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: "The amount of any 
such supplementary payment may not 
erceed the per pupil share (computed with 
regard to all children їп average daily at- 
tendance), as determined by the Secretary, 
of the increased current expenditures neces- 
sitated by such unusual geographical fac- 
tors.“ 

(е) COTERMINOUS AGENCY RuULE,—Section 
3th) of the Act is amended by adding at the 
end the following sentence: “For the fiscal 
year beginning October 1, 1987, and for each 
year thereafter, the local contribution rate 
for such coterminous agencies shall be not 
less than 70 per centum of the average per 
pupil erpenditure in all States during the 
second preceding year prior to the fiscal 
year for which the determination is made. 
SEC. 4006. METHOD OF PAYMENT. 

fa) ROUNDING OF PAYMENTS.—The first sen- 
tence of section 5(b) of the Act is amended 
by inserting after "agency" a comma and 
the following: “rounded to the nearest whole 
dollar, ". 

(b) DISPOSITION OF RECOVERED FUNDS.—Sec- 
tion 5(b) of the Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting "(1)" after the subsection 
designation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing sentence: "The Secretary shall return to 
the United States Treasury any funds appro- 
priated for payments under this title for 
fiscal years 1988 and thereafter that, as the 
result of overpayments or unallowable er- 
penditures, are recovered by the Department 
of Education after the end of the fifth fiscal 
year following the end of the fiscal year for 
which the sums were appropriated, or that 
remain in Department of Education ac- 
counts after that time. 

(c) PRELIMINARY PAYMENTS.—Section 5(b)(2) 
of the Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(2) As soon as possible after the begin- 
ning of any fiscal year, the Secretary shall, 
on the basis of a written request for a pre- 
liminary payment from any local education- 
al agency that was eligible for a payment for 
the preceding fiscal year on the basis of enti- 
tlements established under section 2 or 3, 
make such a preliminary payment— 

"(A) to any agency for whom the number 
of children determined under section 3(а) 
amounts to at least 20 per centum of such 
agency's total average daily attendance, of 
75 per centum of the amount that such 
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agency received for such preceding fiscal 
year on the basis of such entitlements; and 

“(B) to any other agency, of 50 per centum 
of the amount that such agency received for 
such preceding fiscal year on the basis of 
such entitlements. ”. 

(d) GENERAL RULE ON PAYMENTS.—Section 
$(c)(1) of the Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(1)(A) The Secretary shall first allocate to 
each local educational agency which is enti- 
tled to a payment under section 2 an 
amount equal to 100 per centum of the 
amount to which it is entitled as computed 
under that section for such fiscal year and 
to each local educational agency an amount 
equal to 100 per centum of the entitlement 
for each child eligible under section 
3(4)(2)(С) served by such agency. 

"(B) The Secretary shall then allocate to 
any local educational agency which is eligi- 
ble under section 3(d)(2)(B) an amount 
equal to 100 per centum of the amount to 
which such agency is entitled under sections 
3(a) and 3/0). 

"(C) The Secretary shall reserve from the 
remainder of the sums appropriated for this 
Act (other than amounts needed for section 
7) for such fiscal year— 

“(4) 80 per centum for the purpose of allo- 
cating sums under paragraph (2) for entitle- 
ments determined under section 3(aJ; and 

ii / 20 per centum for the purpose of allo- 
cating sums under paragraph (3) for entitle- 
ments determined under section 3(b).”. 

(е) ALLOCATION OF PAYMENTS RULE.—(1) Sec- 
tion 5(c)(2) of the Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

"(2)(A) For the purpose of allocating sums 
available for section 3(a) for any fiscal year 
which remain after the allocation required 
by paragraph (1) and any allocation re- 
quired by sections 5(е) and 3(h) for such 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall determine the 
category to which a local educational 
agency belongs as follows: 

“(i) Each local educational agency in 
which the number of children determined 
under section 3(а) amounts to at least 20 per 
centum of the total number of children who 
were in average daily attendance in the 
schools of such agency is in category (i). 

"(ii Each local educational agency іп 
which the number of children determined 
under section 3(a) amounts to at least 15 per 
centum, but less than 20 per centum of the 
total number of children who were in aver- 
age daily attendance in the schools of such 
agency is in category (ii). 

iii / Each local educational agency in 
which the number of children determined 
under section % amounts to less than 15 
per centum of the total number of children 
who were in average daily attendance in the 
schools of such agency is in category (iii). 

"(B) The Secretary shall allocate the 
amounts described in subparagraph (A) ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

“(1) A first allocation shall be made as fol- 
lows: 

"(I) 80 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(ü; 

“(11) 60 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(it); and 

“(Ш) 40 per centum of entitlement to 
local educational agencies described in cate- 
gory (iii). 

ii / Any sums remaining after the alloca- 
tion pursuant to clause (i) shall be allocated 
as follows: 
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“(1) 20 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(i); 

“(ID 15 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(ii); and 

"(III 10 per centum of entitlement to 
local educational agencies described in cate- 
gory (iii). 

iii) Any sums remaining after the alloca- 
tion pursuant to clause (ii) shall be allocat- 
ed as follows: 

“(1) 25 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(ii); and 

"(II) 50 per centum of entitlement to local 

educational agencies described in category 
(iii. 
“(3)(A) For the purpose of allocating sums 
available for section 3(b) for any fiscal year 
which remain after the allocation required 
by paragraph (1) and any allocation re- 
quired by sections 5(е) and 3(h) for such 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall determine the 
category to which a local educational 
agency belongs as follows: 

i Each local educational agency іп 
which the number of children determined 
under section 3(b) amounts to at least 20 per 
centum of the total number of children who 
were in average daily attendance in the 
schools of such agency is in category (1). 

"(ii) Each local educational agency іп 
which the number of children determined 
under section 3(b) amounts to less than 20 
per centum of the total number of children 
who were in average daily attendance in the 
schools of such agency is in category (11). 

"(B) The Secretary shall allocate the 
amounts described in subparagraph (A) ac- 
cording to the following schedule: 

i) A first allocation shall be made as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) 20 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(i); and 

“(Ш 10 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
fiil. 

"(ii) Any sums remaining after the alloca- 
tion pursuant to clause (1) shall be allocated 
as follows: 

“(1) 30 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(i); and 

s per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
fii). 

iii / Any sums remaining after the alloca- 
tion pursuant to clause (ii) shall be allocat- 
ed as follows: 

“(1) 50 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(i); and 

*(II) 85 per centum of entitlement to local 
educational agencies described in category 
(it). 

“(4)(A) Whenever the additional amounts 
described in paragraphs (2)(A) and (3)(A) in 
each fiscal year are insufficient to provide 
the required percent of entitlement under 
clause (ii) or (iii) of paragraph (2)(B), or 
clause (ii) or (iii) of paragraph (3)(B), re- 
spectively, the Secretary shall allocate such 
additional amounts according to the follow- 
ing schedule for each such clause: 

“04) 72 per centum under clause (ii)(I) of 
paragraph (2)(B), 3 per centum under clause 
(ЖІ) of paragraph (2)(B) and 25 per 
centum under clause (ii)(III) of paragraph 
(2)(B), of the amount which the Secretary 
determines is available for clause (ii) of 
paragraph (2)(BJ; 

ii) 75 per centum under clause (iii)(I) of 
paragraph (2)(B), and 25 per centum under 
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clause (iii/(II) of paragraph (2)(B) of the 
amount which the Secretary determines is 
available for clause (iii) of paragraph 
(2)(B); 

“(111) 75 per centum under clause (11)(1) of 
paragraph (3/(В), and 25 per centum under 
clause (11)(11) of paragraph (3)(B) of the 
amount which the Secretary determines is 
available for clause (ii) of paragraph (3)(BJ; 
and 

"(iv) 75 per centum under clause (iii)(I) of 
paragraph (3)(B), and 25 per centum under 
clause (iii/(II) of paragraph (3)(B) of the 
amount which the Secretary determines is 
available for clause (iii) of paragraph 
(3)(B). 

“(B) For the purpose of subparagraph (А), 
the amount available in each fiscal year for 
each clause is the amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount available in that 
fiscal year for subparagraph (A) for para- 
graph (2)(B) or paragraph (3)(BJ, as the case 
may be, as the full entitlement for each such 
clause bears to the full entitlement under 
paragraph (2) or (3), as the case тау be. 

(2)(A) Section 5(c)(3) of the Act is re- 
pealed. 

(B) The last sentence of section 5(c) of the 
Act 18 repealed. 

(f) STATE AID RULE.—Section 5(d)(2)(A) of 
the Act is amended by inserting after the 
first sentence the following flush sentence: 
“The increase in payments described in sec- 
tions 3(d)(2)(B), 3(4)(2)(С), 3(d)(2)(D), and 
3(d)( 3)(BJ(ii) shall not be taken into consid- 
eration by the State for the purpose of this 
subparagraph. ". 

(9) HOLD HARMLESS RULES.—Section 5(e) of 
the Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(e)(1)(A) For any fiscal year after Septem- 
ber 30, 1988, the Secretary shall allocate to 
any local educational agency which received 
a payment under section 3(a) in fiscal year 
1987, an amount which is not less than the 
product of 100 per centum of the per pupil 
amount paid to such agency in fiscal year 
1987 and the number of such children in av- 
erage daily attendance for the fiscal year for 
which the determination is made under such 
subsection. 

"(B) For any fiscal year beginning after 
September 30, 1988, the Secretary shall allo- 
cate to any local educational agency which 
received a payment under section 3(b) in 
fiscal year 1987 for children described in sec- 
tion 5(c)(3)(A)i), an amount which is not 
less than the product of 100 per centum of 
the per pupil amount paid to such agency in 
fiscal year 1987 and the number of such chil- 
dren in average daily attendance in the 
fiscal year for which such determination is 
made. 

"(C) The provisions of subparagraphs (A) 
and (B) of this paragraph shall not apply to 
any local educational agency for which the 
factor in the determination of the local con- 
tribution rate described in section 
3(d)(3)(A)(i) in the year for which the deter- 
mination is made is less than the amount 
for such factor for fiscal year 1987. 

"(D) The Secretary is authorized to modify 
the per pupil amount described in subpara- 
graph. (A) of this paragraph, in any case in 
which, in the fiscal year for which the deter- 
mination is made a local educational 
agency is no longer an agency described in 


section 5(с)(2)(А )(1), от section 
Бі(с (2 ЖАЛ), but is an agency described іп 
section 5(с)(2)(А)(11) от section 


5(c/(2)(A) (iii), as the case may be. 

"(E) The provisions of subparagraph (В) 
of this paragraph shall not apply to any 
local educational agency which, in the fiscal 
year for which the determination is made, is 
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not a local educational agency described in 
section 5(с)(3)(А)(1). 

“(2) If sums appropriated for any fiscal 
year for making payments under this sec- 
tion are not sufficient to pay in full the 
amount to which each local educational 
agency is entitled under the previous para- 
graph, such amounts shall be ratably re- 
duced, ". 

SEC. 4007. CHILDREN FOR WHOM LOCAL AGENCY IS 
UNABLE TO PROVIDE EDUCATION. 

Section 6 of the Act is amended by adding 
a the end thereof the following new subsec- 

оп: 

"(i) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, a local educational agency receiving 
funds under section 3 may also receive 
Junds under section 6.”. 

SEC, 4008, DISASTER ASSISTANCE. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Section 7(a)(1) of the 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out “or” at the end of sub- 
paragraph (А) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“and”; and 

(3) by striking out the subparagraph desig- 
nation “(А)”, 

(b) ELIGIBILITY.—Section 7(a)(3) of the Act 
is amended by striking out “$1,000 or one- 
half of 1 per centum” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$10,000 or 5 per centum". 

(c) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—Section 7 of 
the Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection (f): 

“(f) Funds available for this section for 
any fiscal year shall also be available for 
section 16 of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress). 
SEC. 4009. TREATMENT OF CHILDREN RESIDING ON 

PROPERTY ASSISTED UNDER SECTION 8 
OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSING ACT 
OF 1937. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, for fiscal years prior 
to fiscal year 1989, children residing in or 
whose parents are employed on property as- 
sisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, on whose behalf pay- 
ments under section (3)(B) of the Act were 
made in the previous fiscal year, shall be 
deemed eligible for the purpose of section 
(3)(B). 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—Payments made to any 
local educational agency under section 3(b) 
of the Act for fiscal years prior to fiscal year 
1989, on behalf of children who reside on or 
whose parents are employed оп property 
that is housing assisted under section 8 of 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, shall 
stand, and such payments withheld or recov- 
ered shall be made or restored. 

SEC. 4010. REGULATION REQUIREMENTS. 


No regulations may be established to carry 
out the provisions of this Act unless— 

(1) such regulations will become final only 
after a period for comment which is not less 
than 90 days; and 

(2) the regulations will take effect in the 
fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year in 
which final regulations are published unless 
otherwise required by law. 


No provision of the regulations may have a 
retroactive effect which results in the recov- 
ery of assistance by the United States (other 
than such recovery based on regulations in 
effect at the time the assistance was made). 
To the extent that the provisions of section 
431 of the General Education Provisions Act 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this section, the provisions of section 431 
ieee to regulations established under 
с 
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SEC. 4011. DEFINITION. 

Section 403(5) of the Act is amended by 
striking out “under title I, II, or III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965" and inserting in lieu thereof "under 
chapter 1 or 2 of title I of the Robert T. Staf- 
ford Elementary and Secondary Education 
Improvement Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 4012. SPECIAL ASSESSMENT RULE FOR FEDER- 
AL ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the amount of any 
payment made to a local educational 
agency, for fiscal years prior to 1986, that is 
attributable to an incorrect determination 
under section 2(aJ(1)(C) of the Act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1950 (Public Law 874, 81st Con- 
gress) shall be deemed to have been made in 
accordance with such section. 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, credit shall be given for the amount 
of payments made pursuant to this Act. 

PART B—PUBLIC LAW 815 
SEC. 4101. REAUTHORIZATION. 

(a) EXTENSION OF PROGRAM.—The Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty- 
first Congress) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "September 30, 1988" in 
section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof Sep- 
tember 30, 1993"; and 

(2) by striking out “October 1, 1988” in 
section 16(a)(1)(A) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “October 1, 1993”. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1989, $26,000,000 
for fiscal year 1990, $27,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1991, $28,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, 
and $29,000,000 for fiscal year 1993, to carry 
out the provisions of the Act of September 
23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first Con- 
gress). 

SEC. 4102. ADMINISTRATIVE AMENDMENTS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE,—(1) The Act of Septem- 
ber 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress) is further amended by striking out 
“the Commissioner” each time it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Secretary”. 

(2) Section 11(5) of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Commissioner's” and inserting 
in lieu thereof "Secretary's". 

(3) Section 15(14) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(14) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Education.”. 

(b) FEDERALLY OWNED SCHOOL FACILI- 
TIES.—Section 10 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(а) Whenever the Secretary holds title to 
school facilities that continue to be used by 
the Federal Government, or by another Fed- 
eral entity by permit from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the provision of free public 
education, the Secretary may use funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose of this section to 
maintain and repair such facilities, direct- 
ly, or by way of grant, contract, or other ar- 
rangement. ”. 

(с) SPECIAL RULE.—The fifth sentence of 
section 16(c) of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: “The Secretary shall complete 
action of approval or disapproval of an ap- 
plication within 90 days of the filing of an 
application. ”. 

SEC. 4103. DISASTER ASSISTANCE. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Section 16(а)(1) of the 
Act of September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 
Eighty-first Congress) is amended — 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (BJ; 
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(2) by striking out "or" at the end of sub- 
paragraph (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"and"; and 

(3) by striking out the subparagraph desig- 
nation “(A)”. 

(b) ELiGIBILITY.—Section 16(a)(5) of such 
Act is amended by striking out "$1,000 or 
one-half of 1 per centum" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$10,000 or 5 per centum". 

TITLE V—ADULT AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
PART A—ADULT EDUCATION 
SEC. 5001. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the "Adult Edu- 
cation Reauthorization Act of 1987". 

SEC. 5002. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 303 of the Adult Education Act 
(hereafter in this title referred to as "the 
Act”) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the comma immediately 
after "State law" in subsection (a), and ev- 
erything that follows through the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period; and 

(2) by inserting “who are not enrolled in a 
secondary school and" immediately after 
‘for adults" in subsection (b). 

SEC. 4104. STUDY OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PUBLIC 
LAW 815. 

(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Comptroller 
General shall conduct а thorough study of 
the need for financial assistance for school 
construction as authorized by the Act of 
September 23, 1950 (Public Law 815, 81st 
Congress). The Comptroller General shall 
prepare and submit a report on the study re- 
quired by this section not later than one 
year after the date of enactment of this Act 
together with such recommendations, in- 
cluding recommendations for such legisla- 
tion, as the Comptroller deems necessary. 

(b) CONTENTS OF STUDY.—In carrying out 
the study required by subsection (а) of this 
section, the Comptroller General shall ezam- 
ine a representative sample of federally im- 
pacted school districts of local educational 
agencies. The Comptroller General shall— 

(1) identify the number of children affect- 
ed in each such school district; 

(2) determine the type of school facility 
needed for such school district; and 

(3) determine the estimated cost involved 
for building or repairing the school facility 
in each such district. 

(c) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION REQUIRED.—In 
conducting the study required by this sec- 
tion, the Comptroller General shall give spe- 
cial consideration to— 

(1) the eligibility criteria used for deter- 
mining which federally impacted school dis- 
tricts are entitled to Federal funds for school 
construction, 

(2) the criteria used for setting the prior- 
ities for the approval of such applications, 
and 

(3) the process for reevaluating the needs 
of previously approved applicants which are 
on the waiting list for funds covered under 
Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress. 

SEC. 5003. STATE PLANS. 

(а) LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY PRO- 
GRAM.—Section 306 of the Act is amended by 
adding at the end. thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Programs conducted under subsection 
(b)(11) shall be designed to teach English to 
limited English proficient adults and, as ap- 
propriate, to allow such adults to progress 
effectively through the adult education pro- 
gram or to prepare them to enter the regular 
program of adult education as quickly as 
possible. Such programs may provide in- 
struction in the native language, to the 
extent necessary, or may provide instruction 
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exclusively in English, and shall be carried 
out in coordination with programs assisted 
under the Bilingual Education Act and with 
bilingual vocational education programs 
under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Edu- 
cation Act.“ 

(b) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
306(b)(11) of the Act is amended by striking 
out “by providing a bilingual adult educa- 
tion program" and everything that follows 
through the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon. 

(c) TRANSITION RUE. Upon a written re- 
quest from a State, the Secretary shall ap- 
prove an extension of 1 year, from June 30, 
1988, to June 30, 1989, for the revision of 
any plan already approved under this sec- 
tion for the period July 1, 1985, through 
June 30, 1988. 

SEC. 5004. PAYMENTS. 

(a) FEDERAL SHARE.—Section 307(a) of the 
Act is amended by striking out "90 per 
centum" and inserting in lieu thereof “75 
per centum". 

(b) MAINTENANCE OF  EFFORT.—Section 
307(b)(1) of the Act is amended by inserting 
after “not less than" the following: “90 per 
centum of". 

(с) COST OF ADMINISTRATION.—Section 307 
of the Act is further amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsection: 

"(c) Effective for fiscal years beginning 
after September 30, 1990, a State education- 
al agency may use no more than 5 per 
centum of the State's grant or $50,000, 
whichever is greater, to pay the cost of its 
administration of the State's program. ". 

SEC. 5005. CORRECTIONS EDUCATION SET ASIDE. 

(а) SET ASIDE REQUIRED.—Section 304(b) of 
the Act is amended to read as follows: 

"(b) Not less than 10 per centum of the 
funds paid to a State under subsection (a) 
shall be used for corrections education and 
education for other institutionalized indi- 
viduals in accordance with section 316.“ 

(b) PROGRAMS FOR CORRECTIONS EDUCATION 
AND OTHER INSTITUTIONALIZED PERSONS AU- 
THORIZED.— The Act is amended by inserting 
after section 315 the following new section: 
"PROGRAMS FOR CORRECTIONS EDUCATION AND 

EDUCATION FOR OTHER INSTITUTIONALIZED IN- 

DIVIDUALS 

"SEC. 316. Funds set aside under section 
304(b) by a State shall be used for the cost of 
educational programs for criminal offenders 
in corrections institutions and for other in- 
stitutionalized individuals, including— 

"(1) academic programs for— 

"(A) basic education with special empha- 
sis on reading, writing, vocabulary, and 
arithmetic; 

"(B) special education programs as de- 
fined by State law; 

"(C) bilingual or English as a second lan- 
guage programs; and 

"(D) secondary school credit programs; 

“(2) vocational training programs; 

“(3) library development and library serv- 
ice programs; 

"(4) for corrections education programs, 
training for teacher personnel specializing 
in corrections education, particularly 
courses in social education, basic skills in- 
struction, and abnormal psychology; 

“(5) guidance and counseling programs; 

"(6) supportive services for criminal of- 
fenders, with special emphasis on the co- 
ordination of educational services with 
agencies furnishing services to criminal of- 
fenders after their release; and 

“(7) cooperative programs with education- 
al institutions, community-based organiza- 
tions of demonstrated effectiveness, and the 
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private sector, designed to provide educa- 
tion and training. 

“(b) As used in this section, the term— 

“(1) ‘criminal offender’ means any indi- 
vidual who is charged with or convicted of 
any criminal offense; and 

“(2) ‘correctional institution’ means any— 

“(A) prison, 

“(B) jail, 

“(С) reformatory, 

“(D) work farm, 

“(Е) detention center, от 

“(Е) halfway house, community-based re- 
habilitation center, or any other similar in- 
stitution designed for the confinement or re- 
habilitation of criminal offenders. ". 

(c) STATE PLAN  PROVISION.—Section 
306(b)(1) of the Act is amended by striking 
out "and institutionalized adults" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: "together with the program for the 
use of funds under section 316 for correc- 
tions education and education for other in- 
stitutionalized individuals". 

(d) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 305(a) 
is amended by striking out "section 304(b)" 
and inserting in lieu thereof "section 
304(а)”. 

SEC. 5006. WORKPLACE LITERACY PARTNERSHIPS 
GRANTS. 


(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF GRANT PROGRAM.— 
The Adult Education Act is amended by in- 
serting after section 316 the following new 
section: 

“BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, LABOR, AND EDUCATION 

PARTNERSHIPS FOR WORKPLACE LITERACY 

“Sec. 317. (a) GRANTS FOR EXEMPLARY DEM- 
ONSTRATION PARTNERSHIPS FOR WORKPLACE 
Lrreracy.—(1) Subject to subsection (b), the 
Secretary may make demonstration grants 
to exemplary education partnerships for 
workplace literacy to pay the Federal share 
of the cost of adult education programs 
which teach literacy skills needed in the 
workplace through partnerships between— 

«(АЈ business, industry, or labor organiza- 
tions, or private industry councils; and 

“(В) State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, or schools (including employ- 
ment and training agencies or community- 
based organizations). 

“(2) Grants under paragraph (1) may be 
used— 

“(А) to fund 70 percent of the cost of pro- 
grams which meet the requirements of para- 
graph (3); ала 

“(В) for administrative costs incurred by 
State educational agencies and local educa- 
tional agencies in establishing programs 
funded under subparagraph (A). 

“(3) Programs funded under paragraph 
(2)(A) shall be designed to improve the pro- 
ductivity of the workforce through improve- 
ment of literacy skills needed in the work- 
place by— 

“(А) providing adult literacy and other 
basic skills services and activities; 

“(В) providing adult secondary education 
services and activities which may lead to 
the completion of a high school diploma or 
its equivalent; 

"(C) meeting the literacy needs of adults 
with limited English proficiency; 

"(D) upgrading or updating basic skills of 
adult workers in accordance with changes 
in workplace requirements, technology, 
products, or processes; 

"(E) improving the competency of adult 
workers in speaking, listening, reasoning, 
and problem solving; or 

"(F) providing education counseling, 
transportation, and nonworking hours child 
care services to adult workers while they 
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participate in a program funded under 
paragraph (2)(A). 

“(4) An application to receive funding for 
а program out of a grant made to a partner- 
ship under this subsection shall— 

“(A) be submitted jointly by— 

“fi) а business, industry, or labor organi- 
zation, or private industry council; and 

ii / a State educational agency, local edu- 
cational agency, institution of higher educa- 
tion, or school (including an area vocation- 
al school an employment and training 
agency, or community-based organization); 

“(B) set forth the respective roles of each 
member of the partnership; 

"(C) contain such additional information 
as the Secretary may require, including evi- 
dence of the applicant's experience in pro- 
viding literacy services to working adults; 

"(D) describe the plan for carrying out the 
requirements of paragraph (3); and 

"(E) provide assurances that the applicant 
will use the funds to supplement and not 
supplant funds otherwise available for the 
purpose of this section. 

"(b) GRANTS TO STATES.—(1) Whenever in 
any fiscal year, appropriations under sub- 
section (c) are equal to or exceed 
$50,000,000, the Secretary may make grants 
to States which have State plans approved 
by the Secretary under section 306 to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of adult education 
programs which teach literacy skills needed 
in the workplace through partnerships be- 
tween— 

“(А) business, industry, or labor organiza- 
tions, or private industry councils; and 

“(B) State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, or schools (including employ- 
ment and training agencies or community- 
based organizations). 

“(2) Grants under paragraph (1) may be 
used— 

“(A) to fund 70 percent of the cost of pro- 
grams which meet the requirements of para- 
graph (4); 

“(B) for administrative costs incurred by 
State educational agencies and local educa- 
tionai agencies in establishing programs 
funded under subparagraph (А); and 

Cor costs incurred by State education- 
al agencies in obtaining evaluations de- 
scribed in paragraph (3)(A)(iii). 

“(3) A State shall be eligible to receive its 
allotment under paragraph (7)(B) if it 

"(A) includes іп a State plan submitted to 
the Secretary under section 306 a descrip- 
tion of— 

“(1) the requirements for State approval of 
funding of a program; 

"(ii) the procedures under which applica- 
Lions for such funding may be submitted; 
and 

“(111) the method by which the State shall 
obtain annual third-party evaluation of stu- 
dent achievement in, and overall effective- 
ness of services provided by, all programs 
which receive funding out of a grant made 
to the State under this section; and 

"(B) satisfies the requirements of section 
306(а). 

“(4) The program requirements set forth in 
subsection (aJ(3), shall apply to the program 
authorized by this subsection. 

"(5) An application to receive funding for 
а program from a grant made to a State 
under paragraph (1) shall contain the same 
information required in subparagraphs (A) 
through (E) of subsection (a)(4). 

"(6) If a State is not eligible for a grant 
under paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall use the State's allotment 
under paragraph (7) to make direct grants 
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to applicants in that State who are qualified 
to teach literacy skills needed in the work- 
place. 

"(7)(A) The Federal share of expenditures 
for programs in a State funded under this 
subsection shall be paid from a State's allot- 
ment under this paragraph. 

"(B) From the sum appropriated for each 
fiscal year under subsection (c) for any 
fiscal year in which appropriations equal or 
exceed $50,000,000, the Secretary shall 
allot— 

“(1) $25,000 to each of American Samoa, 
Guam, the Northern Mariana Islands, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Virgin Islands; and 

“(440 to each remaining State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the remainder 
of such sum as— 

“(D the number of adults in the State who 
do not have a certificate of graduation from 
a school providing secondary education (or 
its equivalent) and who are not currently re- 
quired to be enrolled ín schools in the State, 
bears to 

“ПІ the number of such adults in all 
States; 


except that no State shall receive less than 
$125,000 in any fiscal year. 

C/ At the end of each fiscal year, the por- 
tion of any State's allotment for that fiscal 
year which— 

"(i) exceeds 10 percent of the total allot- 
ment for the State under paragraph (2) for 
the físcal year; and 

"(ii) remains unobligated; 


shall be reallocated among the other States 
in the same proportion as each State's allo- 
cation for such fiscal year under paragraph 
(2). 

(с) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
(1) There are authorized to be appropriated 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988, 
$31,500,000 for the fiscal year 1989, and such 
sums as may be necessary for the fiscal year 
1990 and each succeeding fiscal year ending 
prior to October 1, 1993, to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

“(2) No funds may be appropriated under 
paragraph (1) of this subsection for any 
fiscal year unless the appropriation for the 
Adult Education Act (other than sections 
316 and 317) for that year is equal to or 
greater than $110,000,000. 

"(3) Amounts appropriated under this sub- 
section shall remain available until erpend- 
ed. 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Section 303 of the Adult 
Education Act is amended by adding at the 
end the following new subsections: 

"(k) The term ‘community-based organiza- 
tion’ has the meaning given such term in 
section 4(5) of the Job Training Partnership 
Act (21 U.S.C. 1501 et seq.). 

“(U The term ‘private industry council’ 
means the private industry council estab- 
lished under section 102 of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (21 U.S.C. 1501 et seg. ). 
SEC. 5007. ENGLISH LITERACY GRANTS. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF GRANT PROGRAM.— 
The Adult Education Act is amended by in- 
serting after section 317 (as added by sec- 
Lion 5006) the following new section: 

"ENGLISH LITERACY PROGRAM GRANTS 

"SEC. 318. (a) GRANTS TO STATES.—(1) The 
Secretary may make grants to States which 
have State plans approved by the Secretary 
under section 306 for the establishment, op- 
eration, and improvement of English liter- 
acy programs for individuals of limited 
English proficiency. Such grants may pro- 
vide for support services for program par- 
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ticipants, including child care and trans- 
portation costs. 

“(2) A State shall be eligible to receive a 
grant under paragraph (1) if the State in- 
cludes in a State plan submitted to the Sec- 
retary under section 306 a description of— 

“(А) the number of individuals of limited 
English proficiency in the State who need or 
could benefit from programs assisted under 
this chapter; 

“(B) the activities which would be under- 
taken under the grant and the manner in 
which such activities will promote English 
literacy and enable individuals in the State 
to participate fully in national life; 

“(С) how the activities described in sub- 
paragraph (B) will serve individuals of lim- 
ited English proficiency, including the 
qualifications and training of personnel 
who will participate in the proposed activi- 
ties; 

“(р) the resources necessary to develop 
and operate the proposed activities and the 
resources to be provided by the State; and 

“(E) the specific goals of the proposed ac- 
tivities and how achievement of these goals 
will be measured. 

“(3) Grants under this section shall be 
available for not more than 3 years. The Sec- 
retary may terminate a grant only if the 
Secretary determines that— 

“(А) the State has not made substantial 
progress in achieving the specific education- 
al goals set out in the application; or 

“(В) there is no longer a need in the State 
for the activities funded by the grant. 

“(b) SET-ASIDE FOR COMMUNITY-BASED OR- 
GANIZATIONS.—A State that is awarded а 
grant under subsection (a) shall use not less 
than 50 percent of funds awarded under the 
grant to fund programs operated by commu- 
nity-based organizations with the demon- 
strated capability to administer English 
proficiency programs. 

"(c) Report.—A State that is awarded а 
grant under subsection (а) shall submit to 
the Secretary a report describing the activi- 
ties funded under the grant for each fiscal 
year covered by the grant. 

“(4) DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM.—The Secre- 
tary, subject to the availability of funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this section, shall di- 
rectly, and through grants and contracts 
with public and private nonprofit agencies, 
institutions, and organizations, carry out a 


program— 

“(1) through the Adult Education Division 
to develop innovative approaches and meth- 
ods of literacy education for individuals of 
limited English proficiency utilizing new 
instructional methods and technologies; and 

“2) to designate the Clearinghouse for 
Languages and Linguistics of the Office of 
Education Research and Improvement as a 
national clearinghouse on literacy educa- 
tion for individuals of limited English profi- 
ciency to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion concerning effective approaches or 
methods, including coordination with man- 
power training and other education pro- 
grams. 

“(е) EVALUATION AND AUDIT.—The Secretary 
shall evaluate the effectiveness of programs 
conducted under this section. Programs 
funded under this section shall be audited in 
accordance with chapter 75 of title 31, 
United States Code. 

“(/) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) 
There are authorized to be appropriated 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988, 
$26,300,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$27,600,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$29,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$30,500,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
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$32,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993 to carry 
out this section. 

“(2) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall remain available until expend- 


ed. 

"(3) Funds appropriated under this sub- 
section may be combined with other funds 
made available for the State by the Federal 
Government for literacy training for indi- 
viduals with limited English proficiency. 

"(4) Not more than 10 percent of funds 
available under this section shall be used to 
carry out the purposes of subsection (d). ". 

(b) DEFINITIONS.—Section 303 of the Adult 
Education Act (20 U.S.C. 1201 et seq.) (as 
amended by section 5006) is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tions: 

"(m) The term ‘individual of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency’ means an adult or out-of- 
school youth who has limited ability in 
speaking, reading, writing, or understand- 
ing the English language and— 

"(1) whose native language is a language 
other than English; or 

“(2) who lives in a family or community 
environment where a language other than 
English is the dominant language. 

"(n) The term 'out-of-school youth' means 
an individual who is under 16 years of age 
and beyond the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance under State law who has not com- 
pleted high school or the equivalent. 

"(o) The term 'English literacy program' 
means a program of instruction designed to 
help limited English proficient adults, out- 
of-school youths, or both, achieve full compe- 
tence in the English language. 

“(р) The term ‘community-based organiza- 
tion’ means a private organization which is 
representative of a community or signifi- 
cant segments of a community and which 
provides education, vocational education, 
job training, or internship services and pro- 
grams and includes neighborhood groups 
and organizations, community action agen- 
cies, community development corporations, 
union-related organizations, employer-relat- 
ed organizations, tribal governments, and 
organizations serving Native Alaskans and 
Indians.“ 

SEC. 5008. REAUTHORIZATION. 

Section 314 of the Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

"APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 

"SEC. 314. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out this title, other than section 309, there 
are authorized to be appropriated 
$200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$210,000,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$235,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$245,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993. 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out sec- 
tion 309 there are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 and for 
each of the succeeding fiscal years ending 
prior to October 1, 1993.”. 

SEC, 5009. ADULT EDUCATION FOR THE HOMELESS. 

Section 702 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting at the end of subsection 
(b) the following: “Each such application 
shall include an estimate of the number and 
the percent of homeless adults within the 
State located in the school districts of local 
educational agencies within the State"; and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) The Secretary of Education shall, in 
making grants under this section, give spe- 
cial consideration to the estimates submit- 
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ted in the application under subsection (1) 
of this section.“ 
SEC. 5010. REPEAL. 

Section 312 of the Act, relating to the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Adult Educa- 
tion, is repealed. 

PART B—VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SEC. 5101. TECHNICAL AMENDMENT. 

Section 202 of the Carl D. Perkins Voca- 
tional Education Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting (a) after the section desig- 
nation, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b) Funds described in clause (4) of sub- 
section (а) shall also be available for single 
pregnant women. 

SEC. 5102. PROCUREMENT PROCESS REQUIREMENT. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
directed to cease in further action regarding 
the grant procurement process for a Nation- 
al Center for Research in Vocational Educa- 
tion as established pursuant to section 404 
of Public Law 98-524, until such time as the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
has completed a review of the procurement 
process. Further, the Secretary is directed to 
ensure that the status quo of the current Na- 
tional Center is maintained until such time 
that the Comptroller General’s review is 
completed and reviewed by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Human Resources and 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

(b) ErFECTIVE DATE.—The requirements 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
take effect November 30, 1997. 


TITLE VI—EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 


PART A—REAUTHORIZATION OF EDUCATION 
FOR ECONOMIC SECURITY ACT 
SEC. 6001. SHORT TITLE. 
This title may be cited as the "Education 
y^ 4 Economic Security Reauthorization 
et". 
SEC. 6002. MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE EDUCATION 
REAUTHORIZED. 
Title II of the Education for Economic Se- 
curity Act is amended to read as follows: 


"TITLE II-EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 
"STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

"SEC. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
make financial assistance available to State 
and local educational agencies, and to insti- 
tutions of higher education, to improve the 
skills of teachers and instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, and computer learning, and 
to increase the access of all students to such 
instruction, and thereby contribute to 
strengthening the economic security of the 
United States. 

"DEFINITION 

"SEC. 202. As used in this title, the term 
junior or community college' means an in- 
stitution of higher education— 

“(1) that admits as regular students indi- 
viduals who are beyond the age of compulso- 
ry school attendance in the State in which 
the institution is located and who have the 
ability to benefit from the training offered 
by the institution; 

“(2) that does not provide an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor’s 
degree (or an equivalent degree); and 

“(3) that— 

"(A) provides an educational program of 
not less than 2 years that is acceptable for 
full credit toward such a degree; or 

"(B) offers a 2-year program designed to 
prepare a student to work as a technician or 
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at the semiprofessional level in engineering, 
scientific, or other technological fields re- 
quiring the understanding and application 
of basic engineering, scientific, or mathe- 
matical principles of knowledge. 

“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 203. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States and to make discre- 
tionary grants, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title, for strengthening the 
skills of teachers and instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, and computer learning. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $280,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$295,000,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$315,000,000 for fiscal year 1991, 
$335,000,000 for fiscal year 1992, and 
$355,000,000 for fiscal year 1993 to carry out 
the provisions of this title. 

“ALLOTMENT TO STATES 

"SEC. 204. (a)(1) From 95 per centum of 
the amount appropriated to carry out this 
title for each fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot to each State an amount which bears 
the same ratio to such 95 per centum as the 
number of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, 
in the State bears to the number of such chil- 
dren in all States, except that no State shall 
receive less than one-half of 1 per centum of 
the amount available under this subsection 
in any fiscal year. 

"(2)(A) The Secretary shall reserve 4 per 
centum of such amount to carry out section 
211, relating to discretionary grants of na- 
tional significance. 

"(B) The Secretary shall reserve the re- 
maining 1 per centum to carry out the pro- 
visions of subsection (с). 

“(3) For the purpose of this subsection, the 
term 'State' does not include Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Northern 
Mariana Islands, or the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

“(4) The number of children aged 5 to 17, 
inclusive, in the State and in all States shall 
be determined by the Secretary от the basis 
of the most recent satisfactory data avail- 
able to him. 

"(b) The amount of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for any fiscal year to 
carry out this title which the Secretary de- 
termines will not be required for that fiscal 
year to carry out this title shall be available 
for reallotment from time to time, on such 
dates during that year as the Secretary may 
fiz, to other States in proportion to the 
original allotments to those States under 
subsection (a) for that year but with such 
proportionate amount for any of those other 
States being reduced to the extent it exceeds 
the sum the Secretary estimates that States 
need and will be able to use for that year; 
and the total of those reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were not so reduced. 
Any amounts reallotted to a State under this 
subsection during a year shall be deemed a 
part of its allotment under subsection (а) 
for that year. 

“(с)(1) From the amount reserved for each 
fiscal year under subsection (a)(2)(B), the 
Secretary shall allot— 

“(А) not less than one-half of that amount 
to whatever agency the Secretary determines 
appropriate for programs authorized by this 
title for children in elementary and second- 
ary schools operated for Indian children by 
the Department of the Interior; and 

“(В) the remainder of that amount among 
Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
the Northern Mariana Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands ac- 
cording to their respective needs for assist- 
ance under this title. 
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"(2) The Secretary shall make payments 
under paragraph (1)(A) on whatever terms 
the Secretary determines will best carry out 
the purpose of this title. 

"IN-STATE APPORTIONMENT 

"SEC. 205. (a) For each fiscal year, 75 per 
centum of each State's allotment under sec- 
tion 204 of this title shall be used for elemen- 
tary and secondary education programs in 
accordance with section 206. 

"(b) For each fiscal year, 25 per centum of 
each State's allotment under section 204 of 
this title shall be used for higher education 
programs in accordance with section 207. 

"ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

"SEC. 206. (a) The amount apportioned 
under section 205(a) from each State's allot- 
ment under this title shall be used by the 
State educational agency to strengthen ele- 
mentary and secondary education programs 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
section. 

"(b)(1) Not less than 90 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
distributed to local educational agencies 
within the State. Each local educational 
agency shall use funds distributed under 
this paragraph for— 

"(A) the expansion and improvement of 
training, inservice training, and retraining 
of teachers and other appropriate school 
personnel in the fields of mathematics and 
science, including vocational education 
teachers who use mathematics and science 
in the courses of study the teachers teach; or 

“(B) if the local educational agency deter- 
mines that the agency has met its need for 
training, inservice training, and retraining 
under subparagraph (А), subject to the pro- 
visions of section 201(c), such training, іп- 
service training, and retraining in the fields 
of computer learning, and the acquisition of 
instructional materials and equipment re- 
lated to mathematics and science instruc- 
tion. 

Such training and instruction may be car- 
ried out through agreements with public 
agencies, private industry, institutions of 
higher education, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including museums, libraries, educa- 
tional television stations, professional sci- 
ence, mathematics and engineering associa- 
tions, and other appropriate institutions. A 
local educational agency may carry out the 
activities authorized by this paragraph with 
one or more other local educational agencies 
within the State, or with the State educa- 
tional agency, or both. Each local educa- 
tional agency shall assure that programs of 
training, inservice training and retraining 
will take into account the need for greater 
access to and participation in mathematics, 
science, and computer learning programs 
and careers of students from historically un- 
derrepresented groups, including females, 
minorities, individuals with limited-English 
proficiency, the handicapped, and migrants. 

“(2)(A) The State educational agency shall 
distribute 50 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this subsection to local educa- 
tional agencies according to the relative en- 
rollments in public and private nonprofit 
schools within the district of such agencies. 
Such relative enrollments may be calculated, 
at the option of the State educational 
agency, on the basis of the total number of 
children enrolled in public schools and (i) 
private nonprofit schools, or (ii) private 
nonprofit schools desiring that their chil- 
dren and teachers participate in programs 
or projects assisted under this title. Nothing 
in the preceding sentence shall diminish the 
responsibility of local educational agencies 
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to contact, on an annual basis, appropriate 
officials from private nonprofit schools 
within their school districts in order to de- 
termine whether such schools desire that 
their children and teachers participate in 
BN or projects assisted under this 
itle. 

"(B) The State educational agency shall 
distribute 50 per centum of the funds avail- 
able under this subsection based on the rela- 
tive number of children aged 5 to 17 who are 
from families below the poverty level as de- 
termined under section 1005(c)(2)(A) of this 
Act in the public schools of the local educa- 
tional agencies within the State. 

"(3) The State educational agency shall 
renew payments to local educational agen- 
cies under this subsection based upon the 
criteria set forth in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection and a determination by the State 
educational agency that the local education- 
al agency is implementing the program as- 
sisted under this title so that a substantial 
number of teachers in the public and private 
schools in the school district of such agency 
are served and several grade levels of in- 
struction in such schools are involved in the 
program. 

“(c) Not less than 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section shall be 
used by the State educational agency— 

"(1) demonstration and eremplary pro- 
grams for teacher training and retraining 
and inservice upgrading of teacher skills in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and com- 
puter learning, 

"(2) demonstration and exemplary pro- 
grams for instructional equipment and ma- 
terials in such fields and necessary techni- 
cai assistance, 

“(3) demonstration and eremplary pro- 
grams for special projects for historically 
underrepresented and underserved popula- 
бон and for gifted and talented students, 
an 

“(4) the dissemination of information to 
all local educational agencies within the 
State relating to the exemplary programs in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and com- 
puter learning. 


In providing financial assistance for such 
demonstration and exemplary programs, the 
State educational agency shall give special 
consideration to special projects in mathe- 
matics, science, and computer education to 
historically underrepresented and under- 
served populations of students, including fe- 
males, minorities, handicapped individuals, 
individuals with limited-English proficien- 
cy, and migrant students, and to programs 
for gifted and talented students. The pro- 
grams for gifted and talented students may 
include assistance to magnet schools for 
such students. 

"(d) Not more than 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State educational agency— 

"(1) to provide technical assistance to 
local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including museums, libraries, and 
educational television stations, in the con- 
duct of programs specified under subsection 
(b); and 

"(2) for the costs of administration and 
evaluation of the program assisted under 
this title. 

"HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


"SEC. 207. (a) The amount apportioned 
under section 205(b) from each State's allot- 
ment under this title shall be used by the 
State agency for higher education for educa- 
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tion programs in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this section. 

"(b)(1)(A) Not less than 95 per centum of 
the amount available for this section shall 
be used by the State agency for higher educa- 
tion for grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection. 

"(B) The State agency for higher educa- 
tion shall make funds available on a com- 
petitive basis to institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the State which apply for pay- 
ments under this section and which demon- 
strate involvement of local educational 
agencies. The State agency for higher educa- 
tion shall make every effort to ensure equita- 
ble participation of private and public insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

*(2) The amount available under this sub- 
section shall be used for— 

“(А) establishing traineeship programs for 
new teachers who will specialize in teaching 
mathematics and science at the secondary 
school level; 

“(В) retraining of secondary school teach- 
ers who specialize in disciplines other than 
the teaching of mathematics, science, or 
computer learning to specialize in the teach- 
ing of mathematics, science, or computer 
learning, including the provision of stipends 
for participation in institutes authorized 
under title I; and 

“(C) inservice training for elementary, sec- 

ondary, and vocational school teachers and 
training for other appropriate school per- 
sonnel to improve their teaching skills in 
the fields of mathematics, science, and com- 
puter learning, including stipends for par- 
ticipation in institutes authorized under 
title I. 
Each institution of higher education receiv- 
ing a grant under this subsection shall 
assure that programs of training, retrain- 
ing, and inservice training will take into ac- 
count the need for greater access to and par- 
ticipation in mathematics, science, and 
computer learning and careers of students 
from historically underrepresented and un- 
derserved groups, including females, minori- 
ties, individuals with limited-English profi- 
ciency, the handicapped, migrants, and the 
gifted and talented, and will insure coopera- 
tive agreements or cooperative arrange- 
ments with local educational agencies. 

"(3) No institution of higher education 
may receive assistance under paragraphs (2) 
(B) and (C) of this subsection unless the in- 
stitution enters into an agreement with a 
local educational agency, or consortium of 
such agencies, to provide inservice training 
and retraining for the elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers in the public and 
private schools of the school district of each 
such agency. 

“(с) The State agency for higher education 
may use funds described in subsection 
DH for cooperative programs among 
institutions of higher education, local edu- 
cational agencies, State educational agen- 
cies, private industry, and nonprofit organi- 
zations, including museums, libraries, edu- 
cational television stations, and profession- 
al mathematics, science, and engineering so- 
cieties and associations for the development 
and dissemination of projects designed to 
improve student understanding and per- 
formance in science, mathematics, and com- 
puter learning. 

"(d) Not to exceed 5 per centum of the 
amount available under this section may be 
used by the State agency for higher educa- 
tion for— 

“(1) the State assessment required by sec- 
tion 208 of this title; and 
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“(2) the costs of administration and eval- 
uation of the program assisted under this 
title incurred by the State higher education 
agency. 

"STATE APPLICATION 

"SEC. 208. (a) Each State which desires to 
receive grants under this title shall file an 
application with the Secretary at such time, 
in such manner, and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

"(b) Each such application shall— 

"(1) designate the State educational 
agency for the purpose of programs de- 
scribed in section 206, and the State agency 
for higher education for programs described 
in section 207 as the agency or agencies re- 
sponsible for the administration and super- 
vision of the programs described in sections 
206 and 207, as the case may be; 

“(2) describe the programs for which as- 
sistance is sought under the application; 

“(3) provide assurances that payments 
will be distributed by the State in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 206 and 
207, as the case may be; 

“4) if appropriate, provide a description 
of how funds paid under this title will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and 
other Federal resources particularly with re- 
spect to any program available from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the Depart- 
ment of Energy or both. 

“(5) provide procedures— 

"(A) for submitting applications for pro- 
grams described in sections 206 and 207 for 
distribution of payments under this title 
within the State, and 

"(B) for approval of applications by the 
appropriate State agency, including appro- 
priate procedures to assure that the appro- 
priate State agency will not disapprove an 
application without notice and opportunity 
for a hearing; 

“(6) provide assurances that— 

"(A) for programs described in section 206, 
the provisions of sections 210 and 211 will 
be carried out; and 

"(B) to the extent feasible, evaluations of 
the program assisted under this title will be 
performed; 

“(7) provide assurances that Federal funds 
made available under thís title for any fiscal 
year will be so used as to supplement, and to 
the extent practicable, to increase the level 
of funds that would, in the absence of such 
Federal funds, be available from non-Feder- 
al sources for the purposes described in sec- 
tions 206 and 207, and in no case supplant 
such funds from non-Federal sources; and 

"(8) provide such fiscal control and ac- 
counting procedures as may be necessary (А) 
to ensure proper accounting of Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this title, 
and (B) to ensure the verification of the pro- 
grams assisted under the application. 

"(c) The Secretary shall expeditiously ap- 
prove any State plan that meets the require- 
ments of this section. 

"LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY ASSESSMENT 

"SEC. 209. (a) Each local educational 
agency which desires to receive a payment 
from the State educational agency pursuant 
to section 206 shall provide to the State edu- 
cational agency an assessment of the local 
educational agency's need for assistance 
іп- 

“(1) teacher training, retraining, and in- 
service training and the training of appro- 
priate school personnel in the areas of math- 
ematics, science, and computer learning, in- 
cluding a description of the availability and 
qualifications of teachers in the areas of 
mathematics, science, and computer learn- 
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ing, including the qualifications of teachers 
at the elementary level to teach in such 
areas; 

“(2) improving instructional materials 
and equipment related to mathematics and 
science education; and 

“(3) improving the access to instruction in 
mathematics, science, and computer learn- 
ing of historically underserved and underre- 
presented individuals and of the gifted and 
talented, and an assessment of the current 
degree of access to such instruction of such 
individuals. 

“(b) Such assessment shall also describe 
the types of services to be provided pursuant 
to the program assisted under section 206, a 
description of how the services assisted will 
meet the program needs of the local educa- 
tional agency, and in the second year for 
which funds under this title are made avail- 
able, a description of how the services assist- 
ed will address unmet needs described under 
section 208. 

“(с) If а local educational agency deter- 
mines, pursuant to section 206(b)(1) that 
the agency has met its teacher training, re- 
training, and inservice training needs in 
mathematics and science and desires to 
expend all or a portion of its funds on other 
activities prescribed in section 206(b)(1)(B), 
the local educational agency may request 
the State educational agency to waive such 
training requirements. If the State educa- 
tional agency determines that the local edu- 
cational agency has met teacher training 
needs, the State educational agency shall 
grant the waiver. 


“PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN AND TEACHERS 
FROM PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


“Sec. 210. (a) To the extent consistent with 
the number of children in the State or in the 
school district of each local educational 
agency who are enrolled in private nonprof- 
it elementary and secondary schools, such 
State or agency shall after consultation 
with appropriate private school representa- 
tives, make provision for including services 
and arrangements for the benefit of such 
children as will assure the equitable partici- 
pation of such children in the purposes and 
benefits of this title. 

"(b) To the extent consistent with the 
number of children in the State or in the 
school district of a local educational agency 
who are enrolled in private nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, such State, 
State educational agency, or State agency 
for higher education shall, after consulta- 
tion with appropriate private school repre- 
sentatives, make provision, for the benefit of 
such teachers in such schools, for such in- 
service and teacher training and retraining 
as will assure equitable participation of 
such teachers in the purposes and benefits of 
this title. 

"(c) If by reason of any provision of law а 
State or local educational agency is prohib- 
ited from providing for the participation of 
children or teachers from private nonprofit 
Schools as required by subsections (a) and 
(b), or if the Secretary determines that a 
State or local educational agency has sub- 
stantially failed or is unwilling to provide 
for such participation on an equitable basis, 
the Secretary shall waive such requirements 
and shall arrange for the provision of serv- 
ices to such children or teachers which shall 
be subject to the requirements of this sec- 
tion. Such waivers shall be subject to consul- 
tation, withholding, notice, and judicial 
review requirements in accordance with sec- 
tions 577(b) (3) and (4) of the Education 
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Consolidation and Improvement Act of 
1981. 
“SECRETARY'S DISCRETIONARY FUND FOR 
PROGRAMS OF NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 


"SEC. 211. (a) From the amount reserved 
by the Secretary under section 204(a)(2)(A), 
the Secretary is authorized to carry out di- 
rectly, or through grants, cooperative agree- 
ments, or contracts, projects which are au- 
thorized by this section. 

*(b)(1) From amounts available under this 
section in each fiscal year, the Secretary 
shall make grants to and enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with State and local educa- 
tional agencies, institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and private nonprofit organizations, 
including museums, libraries, educational 
television stations, and professional science, 
mathematics, and engineering societies and 
associations for programs of national sig- 
nificance in mathematics and science in- 
struction, computer learning, and foreign 
language instruction in critical languages. 
The Secretary shall give special consider- 
ation to provide assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies, or consortia thereof, to es- 
tablish or improve magnet schools for gifted 
and talented students. In awarding grants 
and cooperative agreements the Secretary 
shall give special consideration to local edu- 
cational agencies, institutions of higher 
education, and private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including museums, libraries, educa- 
tional television stations, and professional 
science, mathematics, and engineering soci- 
eties and associations providing special 
services to historically underserved and un- 
derrepresented populations in the fields of 
mathematics and science. In awarding 
grants and cooperative agreements, the Sec- 
retary shall also give special consideration 
to programs of such institutions and organi- 
zations which train and retrain teachers in 
methods of scientific inquiry and provide 
materials which aid such education. In 
awarding grants and cooperative agree- 
ments, the Secretary shall give preference to 
developed and currently operating programs 
which are disseminated throughout the 
region in which such an institution or orga- 
nization is located. 

“(2) The Secretary, from the amount avail- 
able under paragraph (1) for each fiscal 
year, shall reserve not to exceed $3,000,000 
in each such year for the Assistant Secretary 
of the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement for the purpose of conducting 
evaluation and research activities. Such 
evaluation and research activities shall in- 
clude— 

“(A) a policy analysis of alternative meth- 
ods to improve instruction in mathematics 
and science; 

“(B) an annual evaluation of the pro- 
grams assisted under this title; and 

"(C) research on improving teacher train- 
ing, retraining, inservice training, and re- 
tention, as well as the development of cur- 
riculum and materials in the fields of math- 
ematics and science. 

"PAYMENTS 


“Sec. 212. (a) From the amounts appropri- 
ated under section 203(b), the Secretary 
shall pay, in accordance with the provisions 
of this title, the costs of the programs and 
activities described in the application ap- 
proved under section 209, and the costs of 
programs of national significance under 
section 212. 

"(b) Payments under this title shall be 
made as soon after approval of the applica- 
tion as practical". 
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SEC. 6003. PARTNERSHIPS IN EDUCATION FOR MATH- 
EMATICS, SCIENCE, AND ENGINEERING 
REAUTHORIZED. 

Section 304(b) of the Act is amended by 
striking out “1987, and 1988," and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “1987, and 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988 and such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the 
succeeding fiscal years ending prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1993, 

SEC. 6004. PRESIDENTIAL AWARD FOR FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE TEACHERS. 

(a) GENERAL  AUTHORITY.—(1) Section 
401(a) of the Education for Economics Secu- 
rity Act is amended— 

(А) by inserting “(1)” after the subsection 
designation; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph. 

“(2) The President is authorized to make 
Presidential awards for teaching excellence 
in foreign languages to elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers of foreign languages 
who have demonstrated outstanding teach- 
ing qualifications in the field of teaching 
foreign languages. 

(2) Section 401(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “100 awards under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section" and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “104 awards 
under paragraph (1) of subsection (a) of this 
section, and 104 awards under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) of this section". 

(3) Section 403(a) of such Act is amend- 


(A) by inserting "(1)" after the subsection 
designation; and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 for each fiscal year to carry 
out the provisions of paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 401(a). ". 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The heading of 
title IV of such Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“TITLE IV—PRESIDENTIAL AWARDS 
FOR TEACHING EXCELLENCE IN 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE AND IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES”. 

SEC. 6005. STAR SCHOOLS PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 
The Education for Economic Security Act 

is amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following new title: 

“TITLE IX—STAR SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

“SHORT TITLE 

“Sec. 901. This title may be cited as the 

‘Star Schools Program Assistance Act’. 
“STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 

“Sec. 902. It is the purpose of this title to 
encourage improved instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign languages as 
well as other subjects such as vocational 
education through a star schools program 
under which demonstration grants are made 
to eligible telecommunications partnerships 
to enable such eligible telecommunications 
partnerships to develop, construct, and ac- 
quire telecommunications audio and visual 
facilities and equipment, to develop and ac- 
quire instructional programming, and 
obtain technical assistance for the use of 
such facilities and instructional program- 
ming. 

“PROGRAM AUTHORIZED 

“Sec. 903. (a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The 
Secretary is authorized, in accordance with 
the provisions of this title, to make grants to 
eligible telecommunications partnerships 
the Federal share of the cost of the develop- 
ment, construction, and acquisition of tele- 
communications facilities and equipment, 
Уот the development and acquisition of in- 
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structional programming, and of technical 
assistance. 

"(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
(1) There is authorized to be appropriated 
$100,000,000 for the period beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1987, and ending September 30, 1992. 

“(2) No appropriation in excess of 
$20,000,000 may be made in fiscal year 1988, 
and no appropriation in excess of 
$60,000,000 may be made in any of the fiscal 
years 1989 through 1992 pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(3) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

"(c) LIMITATIONS.—(1)(A) A demonstration 
grant made to an eligible telecommunica- 
tions partnership under this title may not 
exceed $10,000,000. 

"(B) An eligible telecommunications part- 
nership may receive a grant for а second 
year under this title, but in no event may 
Such a partnership receive more than 
$20,000,000. 

“(2) Not less than 25 percent of the funds 
available in any fiscal year under this Act 
shall be used for the cost of instructional 
programming. 

"(3) Not less than 50 percent of the funds 
available in any fiscal year under this Act 
Shall be used for the cost of facilities, equip- 
ment, teacher training or retraining, techni- 
cal assistance, or programming, for local 
educational agencies which are eligible to 
receive assistance under chapter 1 of title I 
of this Act. 

"(d) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal share 
for any fiscal year shall be 75 percent. 

"(2) The Secretary may reduce or waive 
the requirements of the non-Federal share re- 
quired under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion upon a showing of financial hardship. 
"ELIGIBLE TELECOMMUNICATIONS PARTNERSHIPS 


"SEC. 904. (a) GENERAL RULE.—In order to 
be eligible for demonstration grants under 
this title, an eligible telecommunications 
partnership shall consist of— 

“(1) a public agency or corporation estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing and op- 
erating telecommunications networks to en- 
hance educational opportunities provided 
by educational institutions, teacher train- 
ing centers, and other entities, except that 
any such agency or corporation shall repre- 
sent the interests of elementary and second- 
ary schools which are eligible to participate 
in the program under chapter 1 of title I of 
this Act; or 

“(2) a partnership which includes three or 
more of the following, and at least one of 
which shall be an agency described in sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B), and which will pro- 
vide a telecommunications network: 

“(A) a local educational agency, which has 
a significant number of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which are eligible for assist- 
ance under chapter 1 of title I of this Act or 
elementary and secondary schools operated 
for Indían children by the Department of the 
Interior eligible under section 1005(d) of 
this Act, 

"(B) а State educational agency, or a 
State higher education agency, 

“(С) an institution of higher education, 

D) a teacher training center which— 

"(i) provides teacher preservice and in- 
service training, and 

"(ii) receives Federal financial assistance 
or has been approved by a State agency, or 

"(E)(i) a public agency with experience or 
expertise in the planning or operation of а 
telecommunications network, 
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ii / a private organization with such ег- 


perience, or 

iii / a public broadcasting entity with 
such experience. 

"(b) SPECIAL RULE.—Anm eligible telecom- 
munications partnership must be organized 
on a statewide or multistate basis. 

“APPLICATIONS 

"SEC. 905. (a) APPLICATION REQUIRED.— 
Each eligible telecommunications partner- 
ship which desires to receive a demonstra- 
tion grant under this title may submit an 
application to the Secretary, at such time, 
in such manner, and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

“(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall— 

“(1) describe the telecommunications fa- 
cilities and equipment and technical assist- 
ance for which assistance is sought which 
may include— 

“(А) the design, development, construc- 
tion, and acquisition of State or multistate 
educational telecommunications networks 
and technology resource centers; 

"(B) microwave, fiber optics, cable, and 
satellite transmission equipment; 

C/ reception facilities; 

D) satellite time; 

“(Е) production facilities; 

"(F) other telecommunications equipment 
capable of serving a wide geographic area; 

“(GJ the provision of training services to 
elementary and secondary school teachers 
(particularly teachers in schools receiving 
assistance under chapter 1 of title I of this 
Act in using the facilities and equipment for 
which assistance is sought; and 

"(H) the development of educational pro- 
gramming for use on a telecommunications 
network; 

“(2) describe, in the case of an application 
for assistance for instructional program- 
ming, the types of programming which will 
be developed to enhance instruction and 
training; 

“(3) demonstrate that the eligible telecom- 
munications partnership has engaged in 
sufficient survey and analysis of the area to 
be served to ensure that the services offered 
by the telecommunications partnership will 
increase the availability of courses of in- 
struction in mathematics, science, and for- 
eign languages, as well as the other subjects 
to be offered; 

“(4) describe the teacher training policies 
to be implemented to ensure the effective use 
of the telecommunications facilities and 
equipment for which assistance is sought; 

“(5) provide assurances that the financial 
interest of the United States in the telecom- 
munications facilities and equipment will 
be protected for the useful life of such facili- 
ties and equipment; 

“(6) provide assurances that a significant 
portion of the facilities, equipment, techni- 
cal assistance, and programming for which 
assistance is sought will be made available 
to elementary and secondary schools of local 
educational agencies which have a high per- 
centage of children counted for the purpose 
of chapter 1 of title I of this Act; 

“(7) describe the manner in which tradi- 
tionally underserved students will partici- 
pate in the benefits of the telecommunica- 
tions facilities, equipment, technical assist- 
ance, and programming assisted under this 
Act; 

“(8) provide assurances that the applicant 
will use the funds to supplement and not 
supplant funds otherwise available for the 
purpose of this title; and 

“(9) provide such additional assurances as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 
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“(с) APPROVAL OF APPLICATION; PRIORITY.— 
The Secretary shall, in approving applica- 
tions under this title, give priority to appli- 
cations which demonstrate that— 

“(1) a concentration and quality of mathe- 
matics, science, and foreign language re- 
sources which, by their distribution through 
the eligible telecommunications partner- 
ship, will offer significant new educational 
opportunities to network participants, par- 
ticularly to traditionally underserved popu- 
lations and areas with scarce resources and 
limited access to courses in mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages; 

“(2) the eligible telecommunications part- 
nership has secured the direct cooperation 
and involvement of public and private edu- 
cational institutions, State and local gov- 
ernment, and industry in planning the net- 
work; 

“(3) the eligible telecommunications part- 
nership will serve the broadest range of in- 
stitutions, including public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools (particular- 
ly schools having significant numbers of 
children counted for the purpose of chapter 
1 of title I of this Act, programs providing 
instruction outside of the school setting, in- 
stitutions of higher education, teacher train- 
ing centers, research institutes, and private 
industry; 

“(4) a significant number of educational 
institutions have agreed to participate or 
will participate in the use of the telecom- 
munications system for which assistance is 
sought; 

“(5) the eligible telecommunications раті- 
nership will have substantial academic and 
teaching capabilities including the capabil- 
ity of training, retraining, and inservice up- 
grading of teaching skills; 

“(6) the eligible telecommunications part- 
nership will serve a multistate area; and 

“(7) the eligible telecommunications part- 
nership will, in providing services with as- 
sistance sought under this Act, meet the 
needs of groups of individuals traditionally 
excluded from careers in mathematics and 
science because of discrimination, inaccessi- 
bility, or economically disadvantaged back- 
grounds. 

"(d) GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION.—In ap- 
proving applications under this title, the 
Secretary shall assure an equitable geo- 
graphic distribution of grants. 

“DISSEMINATION OF COURSES AND MATERIALS 

UNDER THE STAR SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

"SEC. 906. (а) REPORT.—Each eligible tele- 
communications partnership awarded a 
grant under this Act shall report to the Sec- 
retary a listing and description of available 
courses of instruction and materials to be 
offered by educational institutions and 
teacher training centers which will be trans- 
mitted over satellite, specifying the satellite 
on which such transmission will occur and 
the time of such transmission. 

"(b) DISSEMINATION OF COURSES OF INSTRUC- 
TION.—The Secretary shall compile and pre- 
pare for dissemination a listing and descrip- 
tion of available courses of instruction and 
materials to be offered by educational insti- 
tutions and teacher training centers 
equipped with satellite transmission capa- 
bilities, as reported to the Secretary under 
subsection (а) of this section. 

"(c) DISSEMINATION TO STATE EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES.—The Secretary shall distribute the 
list required by subsection (b) of this section 
to all State educational agencies. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 907. As used in this title— 

“(1) the term ‘educational institution’ 
means an institution of higher education, a 
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local educational agency, and a State educa- 
tional agency; 

“(2) the term ‘institution of higher educa- 
tion’ has the same meaning given that term 
under section 1201(a) of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965; 

“(3) the term ‘local educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term under 
section 1471(10) of this Act; 

“(4) the term ‘instructional programming’ 
means courses of instruction, and training 
courses, and materials for use in such in- 
struction and training which have been pre- 
pared in audio and visual form on tape, 
disc, film, or live, and presented by means of 
telecommunications devices; 

“(5) the term ‘public broadcasting entity’ 
has the same meaning given that term in 
ы? 397 of the Communications Act of 

4; 

“(6) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Education; 

“(7) the term ‘State educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term under 
section 1471(16) of this Act; and 

“(8) the term ‘State’ means each of the sev- 
eral States, the District of Columbia, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands. 

SEC, 6006. REPEAL. 

Title VI of the Education for Economic Se- 
curity Act is repealed, 

PART B—FOREIGN LANGUAGE ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 6501. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the "Foreign 
Language Assistance Act of 1987". 

SEC. 6502. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that the economic and 
security interests of this Nation require sig- 
nificant improvement in the quantity and 
quality of foreign language instruction of- 
fered in the Nation's elementary and second- 
ary schools, and Federal funds should be 
made available to assist the purpose of this 
part. 

SEC. 6503. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
shall make grants to State educational agen- 
cies whose applications are approved under 
subsection (b) to pay the Federal share of the 
cost of model programs, designed and oper- 
ated by local educational agencies, provid- 
ing for the commencement or improvement 
and expansion of foreign language study for 
students. 

(b) APPLICATION.—Any State educational 
agency desiring to receive a grant under this 
part shall submit an application therefor to 
the Secretary at such time, in such form, 
and containing such information and assur- 
ances as the Secretary may require. No ap- 
plication may be approved by the Secretary 
unless the application— 

(1) contains a description of model pro- 
grams which— 

(A) are designed by local educational 
agencies and are available without regard to 
whether students attend the schools operated 
by such agency, 

(B) represents a variety of alternative and 
innovative approaches to foreign language 
instruction, and 

(С) are selected оп a competitive basis by 
the State educational agency; 

(2) provides assurances that all children 
aged § through 17 who reside within the 
school district of the local educational 
agency shall be eligible to participate in any 
model program funded under this section 
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(without regard to whether such children 
attend schools operated by such agency); 

(3) provides assurances that the State will 
pay the non-Federal share of the activities 
for which assistance is sought from non-Fed- 
eral sources; and 

(4) provides that the local educational 
agency will provide standard evaluations of 
the proficiency of participants at appropri- 
ate intervals in the program which are reli- 
able and valid, and provide such evalua- 
tions to the State educational agency. 

(с) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal share 
Sor each fiscal year shall be 50 percent. 

(2) The Secretary may waive the require- 
ment of paragraph (1) for any local educa- 
tional agency which the Secretary deter- 
mines does not have adequate resources to 
pay the non-Federal share of the cost of the 
project. 

(d) PARTICIPATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—(1) 
To the extent consistent with the number of 
children in the State or in the school district 
of each local educational agency who are en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools, such State or agency shall, after 
consultation with appropriate private 
school representatives, make provision for 
including special educational services and 
arrangements (such as dual enrollment, edu- 
cational radio and television, and mobile 
educational services and equipment) in 
which such children can participate and 
which meet the requirements of this section. 
Expenditures for educational services and 
arrangements pursuant to this subsection 
for children in private schools shall be equal 
(taking into account the number of children 
to be served and the needs of such children) 
to expenditures for children enrolled in the 
public schools of the State or local educa- 
tional 5 

(2) If by reason of any provision of law a 
State or local educational agency їз prohib- 
ited from providing for the participation of 
children from private schools as required by 
paragraph (1), or if the Secretary determines 
that a State or local educational agency has 
substantially failed or is unwilling to pro- 
vide for such participation on an equitable 
basis, the Secretary shall waive such require- 
ments and shall arrange for the provision of 
services to such children which shall be sub- 
ject to the requirements of this subsection. 
Such waivers shall be subject to consulta- 
tion, withholding, notice, and judicial 
review requirements in accordance with sec- 
tion 1017(b)(3) (В), (С), and (D), and section 
1017(b)(4) of title I of this Act. 

SEC. 6504. ALLOTMENT. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—(1) From the sums ap- 
propriated to carry out this part in any 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall reserve not to 
exceed 1 percent for payments to Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana 
Islands, to be allotted in accordance with 
their respective needs. 

(2) From the remainder of such sums the 
Secretary shall allot to each State an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount of such remainder as the school age 
population of the State bears to the school 
age population of all States, except that no 
State shall receive less than an amount 
equal to one-half of 1 percent of such re- 
mainder. 

(b) AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS.—The allotment 
of a State under subsection (a) shall be made 
available to the State for 2 additional years 
after the first fiscal year during which the 
State receives its allotment under this sec- 
tion if the Secretary determines that the 
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funds made available to the State during the 
first such year were used in the manner re- 
quired under the State's approved applica- 
tion. 

SEC. 6505, DEFINITIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—For the purpose of this 
part, the term "foreign language instruc- 
tion" means instruction in critical foreign 
languages as defined by the Secretary. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE,—For the purpose of sec- 
tion 6504— 

(1) the term "school age population" 
means the population aged 5 through 17; 
and 

(2) the term "States" includes the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

SEC. 6506, AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
$21,000,000 for the fiscal year 1989, 
$22,000,000 for the fiscal year 1990, 
$23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1991, 
$24,000,000 for the fiscal year 1992, and 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1993 to carry 
out this part. 

TITLE VII—BILINGUAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
SEC. 7001. SHORT TITLE. 

This title may be cited as the “Bilingual 
Education Act.” 

SEC, 7002, POLICY; APPROPRIATIONS, 

(a) Poticy.—Policy recognizing— 

(1) that there are large and growing num- 
bers of children of limited English proficien- 
су; 

(2) that many of such children have a cul- 
tural heritage which differs from that of 
English proficient persons; 

(3) that the Federal Government has a spe- 
cial and continuing obligation to assist in 
providing equal educational opportunity to 
limited English proficient children; 

(4) that, regardless of the method of in- 
struction, programs which serve limited 
English proficient students have the equally 
important goals of developing academic 
achievement and English proficiency; 

(5) that the Federal Government has a spe- 
cial and continuing obligation to assist lan- 
guage minority students to acquire the Eng- 
lish language proficiency that will enable 
them to become full and productive members 
of society; 

(6) that a primary means by which a child 
learns is through the use of such child’s 
native language and cultural heritage; 

(7) that, therefore, large numbers of chil- 
dren of limited English proficiency have 
educational needs which can be met by the 
use of bilingual educational methods and 
techniques; 

(8) that in some school districts establish- 
ment of bilingual education programs may 
be administratively impractical due to the 
presence of small numbers of students of a 
particular native language or because per- 
sonnel who are qualified to provide bilin- 
gual instructional services are unavailable; 

(9) that States and local school districts 
should be encouraged to determine appro- 
priate curricula for limited English profi- 
cient students within their jurisdictions and 
to develop and implement appropriate in- 
structional programs; 

(10) that children of limited English profi- 
ciency have a high dropout rate and low 
median years of education; 

(11) that the segregation of many groups 
of limited English proficient students re- 
mains a serious problem; 

(12) that reliance on student evaluation 
procedures which are inappropriate for lim- 
ited English proficient students have result- 
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ed in the disproportionate representation of 
limited English proficient students in spe- 
cial education, gifted and talented, and 
other special programs; 

(13) that many schools fail to meet the full 
instructional needs of limited English profi- 
cient students who also may be handicapped 
or gifted and talented; 

(14) that both limited English proficient 
children and children whose primary lan- 
guage is English can benefit from bilingual 
education programs, and that such pro- 
grams help develop our national linguistic 
resources; 

(15) that research, evaluation, and data 
collection capabilities in the field of bilin- 
gual education need to be strengthened so as 
to better identify and promote those pro- 
grams and instructional practices which 
result in effective education; 

(16) that parent and community partici- 
pation in bilingual education programs 
contributes to program effectiveness; and 

(17) that because of limited English profi- 
ciency, many adults are not able to partici- 
pate fully in national life, and that limited 
English proficient parents are often not able 
to participate effectively in their children’s 
education, 


the Congress declares it to be the policy of 
the United States, in order to establish equal 
educational opportunity for all children and 
to promote educational excellence (A) to en- 
courage the establishment and operation, 
where appropriate, of educational programs 
using bilingual educational practices, tech- 
niques, and methods, (В) to encourage the 
establishment of special alternative instruc- 
tional programs for students of limited Eng- 
lish proficiency in school districts where the 
establishment of bilingual education pro- 
grams is not practicable or for other appro- 
priate reasons, and (С) for those purposes, 
to provide financial assistance to local edu- 
cational agencies, and, for certain related 
purposes, to State educational agencies, in- 
stitutions of higher education, and commu- 
nity organizations. The programs assisted 
under this title include programs in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as well as related 
preschool and adult programs which are de- 
signed to meet the educational needs of indi- 
viduals of limited English proficiency, with 
particular attention to children having the 
greatest need for such programs. Such pro- 
grams shall be designed to enable students to 
achieve full competence in English. Such 
programs may additionally provide for the 
development of student competence in a 
second language. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION.—(1) For the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this title, 
there are authorized to be appropriated, sub- 
ject to paragraph (7) $168,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1989, $176,500,000 for the fiscal 
year 1990, $185,300,000 for the fiscal year 
1991, $194,500,000 for the fiscal year 1992, 
and $200,400,000 for the fiscal year 1993. 

(2) There are further authorized to be ap- 
propriated to carry out the provisions of sec- 
tion 7032, such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal year 1989 and each of the 4 succeeding 
fiscal years, subject to paragraph (7). 

(3) From the sums appropriated under 
paragraph (1) for part A for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary may reserve not to exceed 25 
percent for special alternative instructional 
programs and related activities authorized 
under section 7021(a)(3) and may include 
programs under section 7021(a) (2), (4), (5), 
and (6). 

(4) From the sums appropriated under 
paragraph (1) for any fiscal year, the Secre- 
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tary shall reserve at least 60 percent for the 
programs carried out under part A of this 
Act; and of this amount, at least 75 percent 
shall be reserved for the programs of transi- 
tional bilingual education carried out under 
section 7021(a)(1), and may include pro- 
grams under section 7021(a) (2), (4), (5), and 
(6). 

(5) From the sums appropriated under 
paragraph (1) for any fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary shall reserve at least 25 percent for 
training activities carried out under part C. 

(6) Notwithstanding paragraphs (1) and 
(2), no amount in excess of $176,000,000 is 
authorized to be appropriated to carry out 
the provisions of this title (including section 
7032) for fiscal year 1989. 

(7) The reservation required by paragraph 
(3) shall not result in changing the terms, 
conditions, and negotiated levels of any 
grant awarded in fiscal year 1987 to which 
section 7021(d)(1)(A), 7021(d)(1)(C), 
7021(d)(2), or 7021(d)(3) applies. 

(c) SENSE OF THE SENATE WITH RESPECT TO 
PARENTAL AUTHORIZATION FOR ENROLLMENT.— 
It is the sense of the Senate that any State 
which requires a written authorization from 
parents of students wishing to enroll in bi- 
lingual programs should provide a specific 
opportunity on any form prepared for the 
purpose of such authorization for such 
parent to express either approval or disap- 
proval of such enrollment. 

SEC. 7003. PROHIBIT DIAL-A-PORN OPERATIONS. 

Section 223(b) of the Communications Act 
of 1934 is amended— 

(1) in paragraph (1)(A), by striking out 
"under eighteen years of age or to any other 
person without that person's consent”; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2); 

(3) in paragraph (4) by striking out 
"paragraphs (1) and. (3)" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "paragraphs (1) and (2)"; and 

(4) by redesignating paragraphs (3), (4), 
and (5) as paragraphs (2), (3), and. (4), re- 
spectively. 

SEC. 7004. DEFINITIONS; REGULATIONS. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—The following defini- 
Lions shall apply to the terms used in this 
title: 

(1) The terms "limited English proficien- 
cy" and "limited English proficient" when 
used with reference to individuals means— 

(A) individuals who were not born in the 
United States or whose native language is a 
language other than English; 

(B) individuals who come from environ- 
ments where a language other than English 
is dominant, as further defined by the Secre- 
tary by regulation; and 

(C) individuals who are American Indian 
and Alaska Natives and who come from en- 
vironments where a language other than 
English has had a significant impact on 
their level of English language proficiency, 
subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
determines to be necessary; 


and who, by reason thereof, have sufficient 
difficulty speaking, reading, writing, or un- 
derstanding the English language to deny 
such individuals the opportunity to learn 
successfully in classrooms where the lan- 
guage of instruction is English or to partici- 
pate fully in our society. 

(2) The term “native language", when used 
with reference to an individual of limited 
English proficiency, means the language 
normally used by such individuals, or in the 
case of a child, the language normally used 
by the parents of the child. 

(3) The term “low-income” when used with 
respect to a family means an annual income 
for such a family which does not exceed the 
poverty level determined pursuant to section 
1005(c)(2)(A) of this Act. 
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(4)(A) The term "program of transitional 
bilingual education" means a program of 
instruction, designed for children of limited 
English proficiency ín elementary or second- 
ary schools, which provides, with respect to 
the years of study to which such program is 
applicable, structured English language in- 
struction, and, to the extent necessary to 
allow a child to achieve competence in the 
English language, instruction in the child's 
native language. Such instruction shall in- 
corporate the cultural heritage of such chil- 
dren and of other children in American soci- 
ety. Such instruction shall, to the extent nec- 
essary, be in all courses or subjects of study 
which will allow a child to meet grade-pro- 
motion and graduation standards. 

(B) In order to prevent the segregation of 
children on the basis of national origin in 
programs of transitional bilingual educa- 
tion, and in order to broaden the under- 
standing of children about languages and 
cultural heritages other than their own, a 
program of transitional bilingual education 
may include the participation of children 
whose language is English, but in no event 
shall the percentage of such children exceed 
40 percent. The program may provide for 
centralization of teacher training and cur- 
riculum development, but it shall serve such 
children in the schools which they normally 
attend. 

(C) In such courses or subjects of study as 
art, music, and physical education, a pro- 
gram of transitional bilingual education 
shall make provision for the participation 
of children of limited English proficiency in 
regular classes. 

(D) Children enrolled in a program of 
transitional bilingual education shall, if 
graded classes are used, be placed, to the 
extent practicable, in classes with children 
of approximately the same age and level of 
educational attainment. If children of sig- 
nificantly varying ages or levels of educa- 
tional attainment are placed in the same 
class, the program of transitional bilingual 
education shall seek to insure that each 
child is provided with instruction which is 
appropriate for his or her level of education- 
al attainment. 

(5)(A) The term “program of developmen- 
tal bilingual education” means a full-time 
program of instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools which provides, with re- 
spect to the years of study to which such 
program is applicable, structured English 
language instruction and instruction in a 
second language. Such programs shall be de- 
signed to help children achieve competence 
in English and a second language, while 
mastering subject matter skills. Such in- 
struction shall, to the extent necessary, be in 
all courses or subjects of study which will 
allow a child to meet grade-promotion and 
graduation standards. 

(B) Where possible, classes in programs of 
developmental bilingual education shall be 
comprised of approximately equal numbers 
of students whose native language is Eng- 
lish and limited English proficient students 
whose native language is the second lan- 
guage of instruction and study in the pro- 
gram. 

(6) The term “special alternative instruc- 
tional programs” means programs of in- 
struction designed for children of limited 
English proficiency in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Such programs are not tran- 
sitional or developmental bilingual educa- 
tion programs, but have specially designed 
curricula and are appropriate for the par- 
ticular linguistic and instructional needs of 
the children enrolled. Such programs shall 
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provide, with respect to the years of study to 
which such program is applicable, struc- 
tured English language instruction and spe- 
cial instructional services which will allow 
a child to achieve competence in the English 
language and to meet grade-promotion and 
graduation standards. 

(7) The term “family English literacy pro- 
gram” means a program of instruction de- 
signed to help limited English proficient 
adults and out-of-school youth achieve com- 
petence in the English language. Such pro- 
grams of instruction may be conducted er- 
clusively in English or in English and the 
student’s native language. Where appropri- 
ate, such programs may include instruction 
on how parents and family members can fa- 
cilitate the educational achievement of lim- 
ited English proficient children. To the 
extent feasible, preference for participation 
in such programs shall be accorded to the 
parents and immediate family members of 
children enrolled in programs assisted under 
this title. 

(8) The term “programs of academic excel- 
lence" means programs of transitional bilin- 
gual education, developmental bilingual 
education, or special alternative instruction 
which have an established record of provid- 
ing effective, academically excellent instruc- 
tion and which are designed to serve as 
models of exemplary bilingual education 
programs and to facilitate the dissemina- 
M of effective bilingual educational prac- 
ices. 

(9) The term “Office” means the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs. 

(10) The term “Director” means the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Bilingual Education and 
Minority Languages Affairs. 

(11) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Education, 

(12) The term “other programs for persons 
of limited English proficiency" when used 
in this title means any programs within the 
Department of Education directly involving 
bilingual education activities serving per- 
sons of limited English proficiency, such as 
the programs carried out in coordination 
with the provisions of this title pursuant to 
part E of title IV of the Carl D. Perkins Vo- 
cational Education Act, and section 
306(b)(11) of the Adult Education Act, and 
programs and projects serving individuals 
of limited English proficiency pursuant to 
section 6(b)(4) of the Library Services and 
Construction Act. 

(b) REGULATION REQUIREMENT.—(1) In pre- 
scribing regulations under this title, the Sec- 
retary shall consult with State and local 
educational agencies, organizations repre- 
senting persons of limited English proficien- 
cy, and organizations representing teachers 
and other personnel involved in bilingual 
education. 

(2) The Secretary shall not prescribe under 
this title any regulations further defining 
the terms defined in paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), and (8) of subsection (a), or any regula- 
tions restricting or erpanding the defini- 
tions contained in such paragraphs. 

(c) SPECIAL INFORMATION RULE.— Parents of 
children participating in programs assisted 
under this title shall be informed of the in- 
structional goals of the program and the 
progress of their children in such program. 
To the extent practicable, the information 
provided to parents pursuant to this subsec- 
tion shall be in a language and form the 
parents understand. 
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PART A—FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
SEC. 7021. BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
(a) USE ОҒ Funps.—Funds available for 
grants under this part shall be used for the 
establishment, operation, and improvement 


(1) programs of transitional bilingual edu- 
cation; 

(2) programs of developmental bilingual 
education; 

(3) special alternative instructional pro- 
grams for students of limited English profi- 
ciency; 

(4) programs of academic беден; 

(5) family English literacy progra 

(6) bilingual preschool, special Магов, 
and gifted and talented programs preparato- 
ту or supplementary to programs such as 
those assisted under this Act; and 

(7) programs to develop instructional ma- 
terials in languages for which such materi- 
als are commercially unavailable. 

(b) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—(1) A grant 
тау be made under subsection (а) (1), (2), 
(3), or (4) of this section only upon applica- 
tion therefore by one or more local educa- 
tional agencies or by institutions of higher 
education, including junior or community 
colleges, applying jointly with one or more 
local educational agencies, 

(2) A grant may be made under subsection 
(a) (5) or (6) only upon application there- 
fore by one or more local educational agen- 
cies; institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding junior or community colleges; and 
private nonprofit organizations, applying 
separately or jointly. 

(c) MANNER OF FILING AND CONTENTS OF AP- 
PLICATION.—(1) Any application for a grant 
authorized under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall be made to the Secretary at such 
time, and in such manner, as the Secretary 
deems appropriate. 

(2) Applications for grants authorized 
under subsections (aJ(1), (a)(2), and (a)(3) 
of this section, shall contain information re- 
garding— 

(A) the number of children enrolled in pro- 
grams conducted by the local educational 
agency; 

(B) the number of children residing in the 
area served by the local educational agency 
who are enrolled in private schools; 

(C)(i) the number of children enrolled in 
public and private schools in the area served 
by the local educational agency who are lim- 
ited in their English proficiency; (ii) the 
method used by the applicant to make this 
determination; and (iii) evidence of the edu- 
cational condition of the limited English 
proficient students, such as reading, mathe- 
matics, and subject matter test scores, and, 
where available, data on grade retention 
rates and student dropout rates; 

(D) the number of limited English profi- 
cient children who are enrolled in instruc- 
tional programs specifically designed to 
meet their educational acer as well as de- 
scriptions of such progra: 

(E) the number of limited English profi- 
cient children enrolled in public or private 
schools in the area served by the local educa- 
tional agency who need or could benefit 
from education programs such as those as- 
sisted under this title; 

(F) the number of children who are to re- 
ceive instruction through the proposed pro- 
gram and the extent of their educational 
needs; 

G / a statement of the applicant's ability 
to serve children of limited English profi- 
ciency, including an assessment of the quali- 
fications of personnel who will participate 
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in the proposed project and of the need for 
further training of such personnel; 

(H) the resources needed to develop and 
operate or improve the proposed program; 

(I) the activities which would be undertak- 
en under the grant and how these activities 
will improve the educational attainment of 
students and erpand the capacity of the ap- 
plicant to operate programs such as those 
assisted under this Act when Federal assist- 
ance under this section is no longer avail- 
able; and 

(J) the specific educational goals of the 
proposed program and how achievement of 
these goals will be measured. 

(3) An application for a grant under sub- 
section (a)(3) of this section shall receive 
priority if the application is made on behalf 
of (A) a local educational agency having 
schools in which many languages are repre- 
sented; (B) a local educational agency that 
does not have personnel qualified to provide 
bilingual instructional services; or (C) a 
local educational agency having a small 
number of students in the schools of such 
agency that because of isolation or regional 
location is unable to obtain a native lan- 
guage teacher. 

(4) Applications for grants authorized 
under subsection (aJ(4) shall contain infor- 
mation regarding— 

(A) the number of children served by the 
existing bilingual education program and 
evidence of their educational condition 
prior to enrollment in the program; 

(B) a description of the existing program 
as well as the educational background and 
linguistic competencies of program person- 
nel; 

(C) the extent to which the program has 
promoted student academic achievement as 
indicated by objective evidence, such as im- 
provements in language, mathematics, and 
subject matter test scores; grade retention 
rates; student dropout rates; and, where ap- 
propriate, postsecondary education and em- 
ployment experiences of students; 

(D) the extent of parent involvement in 
and satisfaction with the existing bilingual 
education program; and 

(E) how the activities carried out under 
the grant would utilize and promote pro- 
grams of academic excellence which employ 
bilingual educational practices, techniques, 
and methods. 

(5) Applications for grants authorized 
under subsection (a)(5) shall contain infor- 
mation regarding— 

(А) the number of limited English profi- 
cient parents and out-of-school family mem- 
bers of limited English proficient students 
who would be served by the English literacy 
program, 

(B) the activities which would be under- 
taken under the grant and how these activi- 
ties will promote English literacy and 
enable parents and family members to assist 
in the education of limited English profi- 
cient children; 

(C) the extent to which the persons to be 
served by the program have been involved in 
its development; 

(D) applicant’s prior experience and per- 
formance in providing educational pro- 
grams to limited English proficient adults 
and out-of-school youth; 

(E) with respect to applications by a local 
educational agency, the extent to which lim- 
ited English proficient students enrolled in 
the educational agency are served by pro- 
grams specifically designed to meet their 
needs; and 

(F) with respect to other applicants, a de- 
scription of how the applicant will coordi- 
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nate its program with a local education 
agency to ensure that the program will help 
limited English proficient family members 
promote the academic progress of limited 
English proficient children. 

(d) DURATION OF GRANTS.—(1)(A) Grants 
made pursuant to subsections (aJ(1), (a)(2), 
and (а)(3) of this section shall be for 3 years. 

(B) During the first 6 months of grants 
made pursuant to subsections (aJ(1), (a/(2), 
and (а)(3) of this section, an applicant shall 
engage exclusively in preservice activities. 
Such activities may include program design, 
materials development where such materials 
are commercially unavailable, staff recruit- 
ment and training, development of evalua- 
tion mechanisms and procedures, and the 
operation of programs to involve parents in 
the educational program and to enable par- 
ents and family members to assist in the 
education of limited English proficient chil- 
dren. This subparagraph may be waived by 
the Secretary upon a determination that an 
applicant is prepared to operate successfully 
the proposed instructional program. 

(С) Upon reapplication, grants authorized 
under subsections (a/(1), (a)(2), and (aJ(3) 
of this section shall be renewed for 2 addi- 
сова years unless the Secretary determines 

at— 

(i) the applicant's program does not 
MP with the requirements set out in this 

itle; 

fii) the applicant's program has not made 
substantial progress in achieving the specif- 
ic educational goals set out in the original 
application; or 

(iii) there is no longer a need for the appli- 
cant's program. 

(D) Parents or legal guardians of students 
identified for enrollment in bilingual educa- 
tion programs shall be informed of (i) the 
reasons for the selection of their child as in 
need of bilingual education, (ii) the alterna- 
tive educational programs that are avail- 
able, and (iii) the nature of the bilingual 
education program and of the instructional 
alternatives. Parents shail also be informed 
that they have the option of declining enroil- 
ment of their children in such programs and 
shall be given an opportunity to do so if 
they so choose. To the extent practicable, the 
information provided to parents pursuant 
to this subsection shall be in a language and 
form the parents understand. 

(2) Grants made pursuant to subsections 
(aJ(4) and (a)(5) shall be for 3 years. 

(3) Grants made pursuant to subsections 
(aJ(6) and (a)(7) shall be for a period of 1 to 
3 years. 

(4)(A) No student may be enrolled in a bi- 
lingual program for which a grant is made 
under subsection (а)(1) or (aJ(3) of this sec- 
tion for a period of more than 3 years, 
except, where only Federal funds are avail- 
able for bilingual education, and the school 
in which the student is enrolled— 

fi) conducts a comprehensive evaluation 
of the overall academic progress of the stu- 
dent, and 

(11) the results of the evaluation indicate 
that failure to master English is impeding 
the academic progress of the student in 
meeting grade promotion and graduation 
standards, and in the case of a handicapped 
child attainment of the objective in the 
child's individualized education program. 


Any student with respect to whom the re- 
quirements of this paragraph are met, may 
remain in the program for a fourth year, 
ercept as provided in division (ii) of sub- 
paragraph (В). 
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(B)(i) The evaluation required by para- 
graph (A) shall involve teachers and school 
personnel familiar with the students’ overall 
academic progress. The results of such an 
evaluation shall be made available to the 
parents of the student. 

(ii) An evaluation shall be carried out at 
the end of the fourth year the student is in 
the bilingual program described in subpara- 
graph (A) if the student is to continue in the 
bilingual education program for a fifth year 
and shall be conducted in accordance with 
division (i) of this subparagraph. 

(iii) Each evaluation shall indicate how 
the students’ failure to master English will 
be addressed during the period a student is 
retained in a bilingual education program. 
The students’ academic program during that 
period shall emphasize mastery of English. 

(C) No student shall remain in a bilingual 
education program described in subpara- 
graph (А) for more than 5 years. 

(D) In carrying out this title, each local 
educational agency, institution of higher 
education, and private nonprofit organiza- 
tion having an application approved under 
this section may intensify instruction for 
limited English proficient students through- 
out the program by— 

(i) expanding the educational calendar of 
the schools in which such student is enrolled 
to include programs before and after school 
and during the summer months; 

(ii) lowering per pupil ratios, including 
the use of professional and volunteer aids; 
and 


(iii) the application of technology to the 
course of instruction. 

(е) CONSULTATION REQUIRED.—An applica- 
tion for a grant authorized under subsec- 
tions (aJ(1), (a)(2), and (a/(3) of this section 
shall 


(1) be developed in consultation with an 
advisory council, of which a majority shall 
be parents and other representatives of the 
children to be served in such programs, in 
accordance with criteria prescribed by the 
Secretary; 

(2) be accompanied by documentation of 
such consultation and by the comments 
which the Council makes on the application; 

(3) contain assurances that, after the ap- 
plication has been approved, the applicant 
will provide for the continuing consultation 
with, and participation by, the committee of 
parents, teachers, and other interested indi- 
viduals which shall be selected by and pre- 
dominantly composed of parents of children 
participating in the program, and in the 
case of programs carried out in secondary 
schools, representatives of the secondary stu- 
dents to be served; and 

(4) include evidence that the State educa- 
tional agency has been notified of the appli- 
cation and has been given the opportunity 
to offer recommendations thereon to the ap- 
plicant and to the Secretary. 

(f) APPLICATION APPROVAL.—An application 
for a grant under subsections (aJ(1), (a/(2), 
and (aJ(3) of this section may be approved 
only if the Secretary determines— 

(1) that the program will use qualified per- 
sonnel, including only those personnel who 
are proficient in the language or languages 
used for instruction; 

(2) that in designing the program for 
which application is made, the needs of the 
children in nonprofit private elementary 
and secondary schools have been taken into 
account through consultation with appro- 
priate private school officials; and, consist- 
ent with the number of such children en- 
rolled in such schools in the area to be 
served whose educational needs are of the 
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type and whose language and grade levels 
are of a similar type which the program is 
intended to address, after consultation with 
appropriate private school officials, provi- 
sion has been made for the participation of 
such children on a basis comparable to that 
provided for public school children; 

(3) that the program will be evaluated in 
accordance with a plan that meets the re- 
quirements of section 7033 of this title; 

(4) that student evaluation and assess- 
ment procedures in the program are appro- 
priate for limited English proficiency stu- 
dents, and that limited English proficient 
students who are handicapped are identified 
and served in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act; 

(5) that Federal funds made available for 
the project or activity will be used so as to 
supplement the level of State and local funds 
that, in the absence of those Federal funds, 
would have been expended for special pro- 
grams for children of limited English profi- 
ciency and in no case to supplant such State 
and local funds, except that nothing in this 
clause shall— 

(A) preclude a local education agency 
from using funds under this title for activi- 
ties carried out under an order of a court of 
the United States or of any State respecting 
services to be provided such children, or to 
carry out a plan approved by the Secretary 
as adequate under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 with respect to services to 
be provided such children; or 

(B) authorize any priority or preference to 
be assigned by the Secretary to the funding 
of the activities under this title; 

(6) that the assistance provided under the 
application will contribute toward building 
the capacity of the applicant to provide a 
program on a regular basis, similar to that 
proposed for assistance, which will be of suf- 
ficient size, scope, and quality to promise 
significant improvement in the education of 
children of limited English proficiency, and 
that the applicant will have the resources 
and commitment to continue the program 
when assistance under this title is reduced 
or no longer available; 

(7) that the applicant will provide or 
secure training for personnel participating, 
or preparing to participate, in the program 
and that, to the extent possible, college or 
university credit will be awarded for such 
training; and 

(8) that the provision of assistance pro- 
posed in the application is consistent with 
criteria established by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the State educational 
agency, for the purpose of achieving an equi- 
table distribution of assistance under this 
part within the State in which the applicant 
is located, taking into consideration— 

(A) the geographic distribution of children 
of limited English proficiency; 

(B) the relative need of persons in differ- 
ent geographic areas within the State for the 
kinds of services and activities authorized 
under this title; 

(C) with respect to grants to carry out pro- 
grams described in subsections (aJ(1), (a)(2), 
and (aJ(3) of this section, the relative ability 
of particular local educational agencies 
within the State to provide such services 
and activities; and 

(D) with respect to such grants, the rela- 
tive numbers of persons from low-income 
families sought to be benefited by such pro- 
grams. 

(g) GENERAL PRIORITY RULE.—An applica- 
tion for a grant under subsection (a/(3) of 
this section may receive priority based upon 
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the information provided by the applicant 
pursuant to clause (A), (B), or (C) of subsec- 
tion (c/(3) of this section. 

(h) SPECIAL PRIORITY RULES.—In the con- 
sideration of applications from local educa- 
tional agencies to carry out programs au- 
thorized under this section, the Secretary 
shall give priority to applications from local 
educational agencies which are located in 
various geographical regions of the Nation 
and which propose to assist children of lim- 
ited English proficiency who have histori- 
cally been underserved by programs of bilin- 
gual education, taking into consideration 
the relative numbers of such children in the 
schools of such local educational agencies 
and the relative need for such programs. In 
approving such applications, the Secretary 
Shall, to the extent feasible, allocate funds 
appropriated in proportion to the geo- 
graphical distribution of children of limited 
English proficiency throughout the Nation, 
with due regard for the relative ability of 
particular local educational agencies to 
carry out such programs and the relative 
numbers of persons from low-income fami- 
lies sought to be benefited by such programs. 

(1) LIMITATION ON THE ASSIGNMENT OF STU- 
DENTS.—No action taken may involve the as- 
signment of students to any federally assist- 
ed education programs merely on the basis 
of the surnames of such students. 

(j) PROGRAMS FOR PUERTO Rico.—Programs 
authorized under this title in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of this title, include pro- 
grams of instruction, teacher training, cur- 
riculum development, research, evaluation, 
and testing designed to improve the English 
proficiency of children, and may also make 
provision for serving the needs of students 
of limited proficiency in Spanish. 

(К) NoNPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOL RULE.—If 
the Secretary determines that an applicant 
for assistance under this title is unable or 
unwilling to provide for the participation in 
the program for which assistance is sought 
of children of limited English proficiency 
enrolled in nonprofit, private schools, as re- 
quired by subsection (f)(2) of this section, 
the Secretary shall.— 

(1) withhold approval of such application 
until the applicant demonstrates that it is 
in compliance with those requirements; or 

(2) reduce the amount of the grant to such 
applicant by the amount which is required 
for the Secretary to arrange (such as through 
a contract with a nonprofit, nonsectarian 
agency, organization, or institution) to 
assess the needs of the children in the area 
to be served for programs of the type author- 
ized in this title and to carry out such pro- 
grams for the children. 


SEC. 7022. INDIAN CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS. 


(a) TERMS DEFINED.—For the purpose of 
carrying out programs under this title for 
individuals served by elementary, second- 
ary, or postsecondary schools operated pre- 
dominantly for Indian or Alaska Native 
children, an Indian tribe or a tribally sanc- 
tioned educational authority may be consid- 
ered to be a local educational agency as 
such term is used in this title, subject to the 
following qualifications: 

(1) The term "Indian tribe" means any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, or other orga- 
nized group or community, including any 
Alaska Native village or regional or village 
corporation as defined in or established pur- 
suant to the Alaskan Native Claims Settle- 
ment Act (85 Stat. 688) which is recognized 
for the special programs and services pro- 
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vided by the United States to Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians. 

(2) The term “tribally sanctioned educa- 
tional authority” means any department or 
division of education operating within the 
administrative structure of the duly consti- 
tuted governing body of an Indian tribe, as 
well as any nonprofit institution or organi- 
zation which is chartered by the governing 
body of an Indian tribe to operate any such 
school or otherwise to oversee delivery of 
educational services to members of that 
tribe and which is approved by the Secretary 
for the purposes of this section. 

(b) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—From the sums 
appropriated pursuant to section 7002(b), 
the Secretary is authorized to make pay- 
ments to the applicants to carry out pro- 
grams of bilingual education for Indian 
children on reservations served by elementa- 
ry and secondary schools operated or funded 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(c) REPORT.—The Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
shall submit to the Congress, the President, 
and the Secretary by September 30 of each 
year an annual report which provides— 

(1) an assessment of the needs of the 
Indian children with respect to the purposes 
of this title in schools operated or funded by 
the Department of the Interior, including 
those tribes and local educational agencies 
receiving assistance under the Johnson- 
O'Malley Act (25 U.S.C. 452 et seq.); and 

(2) an assessment of the extent to which 
such needs are being met by funds provided 
to such schools for educational purposes 
through the Secretary of the Interior. 

PART B—DATA COLLECTION, EVALUATION, 

AND RESEARCH 


SEC. 7031. USE OF FUNDS. 

Funds available under this part shall be 
used for (1) collecting data on the number of 
limited English proficient persons and the 
educational services available to such per- 
sons, (2) evaluating the operation and effec- 
tiveness of programs assisted under this 
title, (3) conducting research to improve the 
effectiveness of bilingual education pro- 
grams, and (4) collecting, analyzing, and 
disseminating data and information on bi- 
lingual education. 

SEC. 7032. GRANTS FOR STATE PROGRAMS. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Upon an application 
from a State educational agency, the Secre- 
tary shall make provision for the submission 
and approval of a State program for the col- 
lection, aggregation, analysis, and publica- 
tion of data and information on the State's 
population of limited English proficient per- 
sons and the educational services provided 
or available to such individuals. 

(b) REPORT.—State programs under this 
part shall provide for the annual submission 
of a report to the Secretary containing data 
and information on such matters as the Sec- 
retary shall, by regulation, determine neces- 
sary and proper to achieve the purposes of 
this title, including the matters specified in 
section 7021(c)(2). Such reports shall be in 
such form and shall be submitted on such 
date as the Secretary shall specify by regula- 
tion. State programs shall provide for the 
dissemination of information regarding 
these matters to the public, and particularly 
to persons of limited English proficiency. 

(c) Uses or Funps.—State programs au- 
thorized under this section may also provide 
for— 

(1) the planning and development of edu- 
cational programs such as those assisted 
under this title; 

(2) the review and evaluation of programs 
of bilingual education, including bilingual 
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education programs that are not funded 
under this title; 

(3) the provision, coordination, or super- 
vision of technical and other forms of non/fi- 
nancial assistance to local educational 
agencies, community organizations, and 
private elementary and secondary schools 
that serve limited English proficient per- 
sons; 

(4) the development and administration of 
instruments and procedures for the assess- 
ment of the educational needs and compe- 
tencies of persons of limited English profi- 
ciency; 

(5) the training of State and local educa- 
tional agency staff to carry out the purposes 
of this title; and 

(6) other activities and services designed 
to build the capacity of State and local edu- 
cational agencies to serve the educational 
needs of persons of limited English profi- 
ciency. 

(d) PAYMENT RULE.—Ezcept as provided in 
the second sentence of this subparagraph, 
the Secretary shall pay from the amounts 
appropriated for the purposes of this section 
pursuant to section 7002(b)(2) for each 
fiscal year to each State educational agency 
which has a State program submitted and 
approved under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion such sums as may be necessary for the 
proper and efficient conduct of such State 
program. The amount paid by the Secretary 
to any State educational agency under the 
preceding sentence for any fiscal year shall 
not be less than $50,000 nor greater than 5 
percent of the aggregate of the amounts paid 
under section 7021 for programs within such 
State in the fiscal year preceding the fiscal 
year to which this limitation applies. 

(е) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT RULE.—Funds 
made available under this section for any 
fiscal year shall be used by the State educa- 
tional agency to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, to increase the level of 
funds that would, in the absence of such 
funds, be made available by the State for the 
purposes described in this section, and in no 
case to supplant such funds. 

SEC. 7033. PROGRAM EVALUATION REQUIREMENTS. 

The Secretary shall issue, within 6 months 
of the date of enactment of this section, reg- 
ulations which set forth a comprehensive 
design for evaluating the programs assisted 
under part A of this title. Such regulations 
shall be developed by the Director, and shall 
provide for the collection of information 
and data including— 

(1) the educational background, needs, 
and competencies of the limited English pro- 
ficient persons served by the program; 

(2) the specific educational activities un- 
dertaken pursuant to the program; the peda- 
gogical materials, methods, and techniques 
utilized in the program; and with respect to 
classroom activities, the relative amount of 
instructional time spent with students on 
specified tasks; 

(3) the educational and professional quali- 
fications, including language competencies, 
of the staff responsible for planning and op- 
erating the program; 

(4) the specific activities undertaken to 
improve pre-referral, evaluation procedures 
and instructional programs for limited Eng- 
lish proficient children who may be handi- 
capped or gifted and talented; and 

(5) the extent of educational progress 
achieved through the program measured, as 
appropriate, by (A) tests of academic 
achievement in English language arts, and 
where appropriate, second language arts; 
(B) tests of academic achievement in subject 
matter areas; and (C) changes in the rate of 
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student grade-retention, dropout, absentee- 
ism, placement in programs for the gifted 
and talented, and enrollment in postsecond- 
ary education institutions. 

The Secretary may, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, reissue regulations 
which were promulgated prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, if the regulations sub- 
stantially comply with the provisions of this 
section. 

SEC. 7034. EVALUATION ASSISTANCE CENTERS. 

The Secretary shall establish, through com- 
petitive grants to institutions of higher edu- 
cation, at least two evaluation assistance 
centers. Such centers shall provide, upon the 
request of State or local educational agen- 
cies, technical assistance regarding methods 
and techniques for identifying the educa- 
tional needs and competencies of limited 
English proficient persons and assessing the 
educational progress achieved through pro- 
grams such as those assisted under this title. 
Grants made pursuant to this section shall 
be for a period of 3 years. 

SEC. 7035. RESEARCH. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
shall, through competitive contracts under 
this section, provide financial assistance for 
research and development proposals submit- 
ted by institutions of higher education, pri- 
vate for-profit апа nonprofit organizations, 
State and local educa- tional agencies, and 
individuals. 

(b) ACTIVITIES AUTHORIZED.—Research ac- 
tivities authorized to be assisted under this 
section shall include— 

(1) studies to determine and evaluate ef- 
fective models for bilingual education pro- 
grams; 

(2) studies which examine the process by 
which individuals acquire a second lan- 
guage and master the subject matter skills 
required for grade-promotion and gradua- 
tion, and which identify effective methods 
for teaching English and subject matter 
skills within the context of a bilingual edu- 
cation program or special alternative in- 
structional program to students who have 
language proficiencies other than English; 

(3) longitudinal studies to measure the 
effect of this title on the education of stu- 
dents who have language proficiencies other 
than English, and the effect of this title on 
the capacity of local educational agencies to 
operate bilingual programs following the 
termination of assistance under this title; 

(4) studies to determine effective and reli- 
able methods for identifying students who 
are entitled to services under this title and 
for determining when their English lan- 
guage proficiency is sufficiently well devel- 
oped to permit them to derive optimal bene- 
fits from an all-English instructional pro- 
gram; 

(5) the operation of a clearinghouse which 
shall collect, analyze, and disseminate infor- 
mation about bilingual education and relat- 
ed programs; 

(6) studies to determine effective methods 
of teaching English to adults who have lan- 
guage proficiencies other than English; 

(7) studies to determine and evaluate ef- 
fective methods of instruction for bilingual 
programs, taking into account language and 
cultural differences among students; 

(8) studies to determine effective ap- 
proaches to preservice and inservice train- 
ing for teachers, taking into account the 
language and cultural differences of their 
students; 

(9) studies to determine effective and reli- 
able techniques for providing bilingual edu- 
cation to handicapped students; and 
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(10) studies to determine effective and reli- 
able methods for identifying gifted and tal- 
ented students who have language proficien- 
cies other than English. 

(с) DELEGATION RULE.—In carrying out the 
responsibilities of this section, the Secretary 
may delegate authority to the Director, and 
in any event, shall consult with the Director, 
representatives of State and local education- 
al agencies, and appropriate groups and or- 
ganizations involved in bilingual educa- 
tion, 

(d) DISSEMINATION RULE.—The Secretary 
shall publish and disseminate all requests 
for proposals in research and development 
assisted under this title. 

SEC. 7036. COORDINATION OF RESEARCH. 

Notwithstanding section 405(b)(1) of the 
General Education Provisions Act, the As- 
sistant Secretary for Educational Research 
and Improvement shall consult with the Di- 
rector to insure that research activities un- 
dertaken pursuant to section 405(b)(2)(C) of 
the General Education Provisions Act com- 
plement and do not duplicate the activities 
conducted pursuant to this part. 

SEC. 7037. EDUCATION STATISTICS. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Notwithstanding 
section 406 of the General Education Provi- 
sions Act, the Center for Education Statis- 
tics shall collect and publish, as part of its 
annual report on the condition of educa- 
tion, data for States, Puerto Rico, and the 
Trust Territories with respect to the popula- 
tion of limited English proficient persons, 
the special educational services and pro- 
grams available to limited English profi- 
cient persons, and the availability of educa- 
tional personnel qualified to provide special 
educational services and programs to limit- 
ed English proficient persons. 

(b) USE OF AVAILABLE DATA.—In carrying 
out its responsibilities under this section, 
the Center for Education Statistics shall uti- 
lize, to the extent feasible, data submitted to 
the Department of Education by State and 
local educational agencies and institutions 
of higher education pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this title. 

PART C—TRAINING AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
SEC. 7041. USE OF FUNDS. 

(а) ІМ GENERAL.—Funds available under 
this part shall be used for— 

(1) the establishment, operation, and im- 
provement of training programs for educa- 
tional personnel preparing to participate in, 
or personnel participating in, the conduct of 
programs of bilingual education or special 
alternative instructional programs for lim- 
ited English proficient students, which shall 
emphasize opportunities for career develop- 
ment, advancement, and lateral mobility, 
and may provide training to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, counselors, paraprofessionals, 
teacher aides, and parents; 

(2) the training of persons to teach and 
counsel such persons; 

(3) the encouragement of reform, innova- 
tion, and improvement in applicable educa- 
tion curricula in graduate education, in the 
structure of the academic profession, and in 
recruitment and retention of higher educa- 
tion and graduate school faculties, as relat- 
ed to bilingual education; 

(4) the operation of short-term training in- 
stitutes designed to improve the skills of 
participants in programs of bilingual edu- 
cation or special alternative instructional 
programs for limited English proficient stu- 
dents; which may include summer programs 
designed to improve the instructional com- 
petence of educational personnel in the lan- 
guages used in the program; and 
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(5) the provision of inservice training and 
technical assistance to parents and educa- 
tional personnel participating in, or prepar- 
ing to participate in, bilingual education 
programs or special alternative instruction- 
al programs for limited English proficient 
students, 

(b) APPLICATION REQUIRED.—(1) А grant or 
contract may be made under subsection 
(aJ(1), (a)(2), or (aJ(3) of this section upon 
application of an institution of higher edu- 
cation. 

(2) A grant or contract may be made under 
subsection (aJ(4) of this section upon appli- 
cation of (A) institutions of higher educa- 
tion (including junior colleges and commu- 
nity colleges) and private for-profit or non- 
profit organizations which apply, after con- 
sultation with, or jointly with, one or more 
local educational agencies or a State educa- 
tional agency; (B) local educational agen- 
cies; or (C) a State educational agency. 

(3) A grant or contract may be made under 
subsection (aJ(5) of this section upon appli- 
cation of (A) institutions of higher educa- 
tion (including junior colleges and commu- 
nity colleges), (B) private for-profit or non- 
profit organizations, or (C) a State educa- 
tional agency. 

(c) SPECIAL RULE.—Àm application for а 
grant or contract for preservice or inservice 
training activities described in subsection 
(a/ of this section shall be considered an 
application for a program of bilingual edu- 
cation for the purposes of section 7021(e) of 
this title. 

(d) PREFERENCE.—In making a grant or 
contract for preservice training programs 
described in subsection (a/(1) of this section, 
the Secretary shall give preference to pro- 
grams which contain coursework in— 

(1) teaching English as a second language; 

(2) use of a non-English language for in- 
structional purposes; 

(3) linguistics; and 

(4) evaluation and assessment; 


and involving parents in the educational 
process. Preservice training programs shall 
be designed to ensure that participants 
become proficient in English and a second 
language of instruction. 

SEC. 7042. MULTIFUNCTIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS. 

(a) CENTERS ESTABLISHED.—Pursuant to 
subsection (aJ(5) of section 7041, the Secre- 
tary shall establish, through competitive 
grants or contracts, at least 16 multifunc- 
tional resource centers (hereafter in this sec- 
tion referred to as "centers"). Grants and 
contracts shall be awarded with consider- 
ation given to the geographic and linguistic 
distribution of children of limited English 
proficiency. 

(b) CENTER FUNCTIONS.—In addition to pro- 
viding technical assistance and training to 
persons participating in or preparing to 
participate in bilingual education programs 
or special alternative instructional pro- 
grams for limited English proficient stu- 
dents, each center shall be responsible for 
gathering and providing information to 
other centers on a particular area of bilin- 
gual education, including (but not limited 
to) bilingual special education, bilingual 
education for gifted and talented limited 
English proficient students, bilingual voca- 
tional education, bilingual adult education, 
bilingual education program administra- 
tion, literacy, education technology in bilin- 
gual programs, mathematics and science 
education in bilingual programs, counseling 
limited English proficient students, and 
career education programs for limited Eng- 
lish proficient students. 
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SEC. 7043. FELLOWSHIPS, 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Pursuant to sub- 
section (aJ(2) of section 7041, the Secretary 
is authorized to award fellowships for ad- 
vanced study of bilingual education or spe- 
cial alternative instructional programs for 
limited English proficient students in such 
areas as teacher training, program adminis- 
tration, research and evaluation, and cur- 
riculum development. For the fiscal year 
ending September 30, 1989, not less than 500 
fellowships leading to a graduate degree 
shall be awarded under the preceding sen- 
tence. Such fellowships shall be awarded, to 
the extent feasible, in proportion to the 
needs of various groups of individuals with 
limited English proficiency. In awarding 
fellowships, the Secretary shall give prefer- 
ence to individuals intending to study bilin- 
gual education or special alternative in- 
structional programs for limited English 
proficient students in the following special- 
ized areas: vocational education, adult edu- 
cation, gifted and talented education, spe- 
cial education, education technology, liter- 
acy, and mathematics and science educa- 
tion. The Secretary shall include informa- 
tion on the operation of the fellowship pro- 
gram in the report required under section 
7051(c) of this title. 

(b) 8тирү REQUIRED.—The Secretary shall 
undertake an on-going longitudinal study of 
the impact of recipients of such fellowships 
on the field of bilingual education and alter- 
native instructional programs for students 
of limited English proficiency and shall, 
through the clearinghouse established pursu- 
ant to section 7035(b)(5) of this title, dis- 
seminate research undertaken by recipients 
of such fellowships. 

(c) FELLOWSHIP AGREEMENT.—Any person 
receiving a fellowship under this section 
shall agree either to repay such assistance or 
to work for a period equivalent to the period 
of time during which such person received 
assistance, and such work shall be in an ac- 
tivity related to programs and activities 
such as those authorized under this Act. The 
Secretary may waive this requirement in ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

SEC. 7044. PRIORITY. 

In making grants or contracts under this 
part, the Secretary shall give priority to eli- 
gible applicants with demonstrated compe- 
tence and experience in programs and ac- 
tivities such as those authorized under this 
Act. 

SEC. 7045. STIPENDS. 

In the terms of any arrangement described 
in this part, the Secretary shall provide for 
the payment, to persons participating in 
training programs so described, of such sti- 
pends (including allowances for subsistence 
and other expenses for such persons and 
their dependents) as the Secretary may de- 
termine to be consistent with prevailing 
practices under comparable federally sup- 
ported programs. 

PART D—ADMINISTRATION 
SEC. 7051. OFFICE OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND 
MINORITY LANGUAGES AFFAIRS. 

(a) OFFICE ESTABLISHED.—There shall be, in 
the Department of Education, an Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guages Affairs (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the Office through which the 
Secretary shall carry out functions relating 
to bilingual education. 

(b) ORGANIZATION.—(1) The Office shall be 
headed by a Director of Bilingual Education 
and Minority Languages Affairs, appointed 
by the Secretary, to whom the Secretary 
shall delegate all delegable functions relat- 
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ing to bilingual education. The Director 
shall also be assigned responsibility for co- 
ordinating the bilingual education aspects 
of other programs administered by the Secre- 
tary. 

(2) The Office shall be organized as the Di- 
rector determines to be appropriate in order 
to enable the Director to carry out such 
functions and responsibilities effectively, 
except that there shall be a division, within 
the Office, which is exclusively responsible 
for the collection, aggregation, analysis, and 
publication of data and information on the 
operation and effectiveness of programs as- 
sisted under this title. 

(c) REPORT.—The Secretary shall prepare 
and, not later than February 1 of 1992, shall 
submit to the Congress and the President a 
report on the condition of bilingual educa- 
tion in the Nation and the administration 
and operation of this title and of other pro- 
grams for persons of limited English profi- 
ciency. Such report shall include— 

(1) a national assessment of the educa- 
tional needs of children and other persons 
with limited English proficiency and of the 
extent to which such needs are being met 
from Federal, State, and local efforts; 

(2) a plan, including cost estimates, for ex- 
tending programs of bilingual education 
and bilingual vocational and adult educa- 
tion programs to all such preschool and ele- 
mentary school children and other persons 
of limited English proficiency, including a 
phased plan for the training of the necessary 
teachers and other educational personnel 
necessary for such purpose; 

(3) a report on and evaluation of the ac- 
tivities carried out under this title and the 
extent to which each of such activities 
achieves the policy set forth in section 
7002(a); 

(4) a statement of the activities intended 
to be carried out during the succeeding 
period, including an estimate of the cost of 
such activities; 

(5)(A) an assessment of the number of 
teachers and other educational personnel 
needed to carry out programs of bilingual 
education under this title and those carried 
out under other programs for persons of lim- 
ited English proficiency; 

(B) a statement describing the activities 
carried out thereunder designed to prepare 
teachers and other educational personnel for 
such programs; and 

(C) the number of other educational per- 
sonnel needed to carry out programs of bi- 
lingual education in the States; and 

(6) an estimate of the number of fellow- 
ships in the field of training teachers for bi- 
lingual education which will be necessary. 

(d) CoorpinaTION.—In order to maximize 
Federal efforts designed. to serve the educa- 
tional needs of children of limited English 
proficiency, the Secretary shall coordinate 
and closely cooperate with other programs 
administered by the Department of Educa- 
tion, including such areas as teacher train- 
ing, program content, research, and curricu- 
lum. The Secretary's report under subsection 
(c) shall include demonstration that such 
coordination has taken place. 

(е) SrAFF.—The Secretary shall ensure that 
the Office of Bilingual Education and Mi- 
nority Languages Affairs is staffed with suf- 
ficient personnel trained, or with erperience 
in, bilingual education to discharge effec- 
tively the provisions of this title. 
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TITLE VIII—DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS DE- 
SIGNED TO ADDRESS SCHOOL DROPOUT 
PROBLEMS AND TO STRENGTHEN BASIC 
SKILLS INSTRUCTION 

PART A—ASSISTANCE TO ADDRESS SCHOOL 

DROPOUT PROBLEMS 

SEC. 8001. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the "School 
Dropout Demonstration Assistance Act of 
1987”. 

SEC. 8002. PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this part is to reduce the 
number of children who do not complete 
their elementary and secondary education 
by providing grants to local educational 
agencies to establish and demonstrate— 

(1) effective programs to identify potential 
student dropouts and prevent them from 
dropping out; 

(2) effective programs to identify and en- 
courage children who have already dropped 
out to reenter school and complete their ele- 
mentary and secondary education; 

(3) effective programs for early interven- 
tion designed to identify at-risk students in 
elementary and early secondary schools; and 

(4) model systems for collecting and re- 
porting information to local school officials 
on the number, ages, and grade levels of the 
children not completing their elementary 
and secondary education and the reasons 
why such children have dropped out of 
school. 

SEC. 8003. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 
There are authorized to be appropriated to 

carry out this part $50,000,000 for each of 

the fiscal years 1988 and 1989. 

SEC. 8004. 1 TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
(a) ALLOTMENT TO CATEGORIES OF LOCAL 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES.—From the amount 

appropriated under section 8003 for any 

fiscal year, the Secretary shall allot the fol- 
lowing percentages to each of the following 
categories of local educational agencies: 

(1) Local educational agencies administer- 
ing schools with a total enrollment of 50,000 
or more elementary and secondary school 
students shall be allotted 45 percent of the 
amount appropriated. 

(2) Local educational agencies administer- 
ing schools with a total enrollment of at 
least 20,000 but less than 50,000 elementary 
and secondary school students shall be allot- 
ted 15 percent of the amount appropriated. 

(3) Local educational agencies administer- 
ing schools with a total enrollment of less 
than 20,000 elementary and secondary 
school students shall be allotted 35 percent 
of the amount appropriated. Grants may be 
made under this paragraph to intermediate 
educational units and consortia of not more 
than 5 local educational agencies in any 
case in which the total enrollment of the 
largest such local educational agency is less 
than 20,000 elementary and secondary stu- 
dents. Such units and consortia may apply 
in conjunction with the State educational 
agency. Not less than 20 percent of funds 
available under this paragraph shall be 
awarded to local educational agencies ad- 
ministering schools with a total enrollment 
of less than 2,000 elementary and secondary 
school students. 

(4) Community-based organizations shall 
be allotted 5 percent of the amount appro- 
priated. Grants under this category shall be 
made after consultation with the local edu- 
cational agency that is to benefit from such 
a grant. 

(b) SPECIAL TREATMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PARTNERSHIPS.—(1) The Secretary shall allot 
in each category described in paragraphs 
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(1), (2), and (3) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion 25 percent of the funds available for 
each such category to educational partner- 
ships. 

(2) Educational partnerships under this 
subsection shall include— 

(A) a local educational agency, 

(B/(i) а business concern or business orga- 
nization, or 

(ii) a community-based organization, and 

(C) one of the following: any nonprofit 
private organization, institution of higher 
education, State educational agency, State 
and local public agencies, private industry 
councils (established under the Job Training 
Partnership Act), museum, library, or educa- 
tional television or broadcasting station, or 
community-based organization. 

(c) AWARD OF GRANT.—From the amount al- 
lotted for any fiscal year to a category of 
local educational agencies under subsection 
(a), the Secretary shall award as many 
grants as practicable within each such cate- 
gory to local educational agencies and edu- 
cational partnerships whose applications 
have been approved by the Secretary for 
such fiscal year under section 8005 and 
whose applications propose a program of 
sufficient size and scope to be of value as a 
demonstration. The grants shall be made 
under such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe consistent with the 
provisions of this part. 

(d) Us оғ FUNDS WHEN NOT FULLY NEEDED 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS.—(1) When- 
ever the Secretary determines that the full 
amount of the sums made available under 
subsection (b) of this section in each catego- 
ry for educational partnerships will not be 
required for applications of educational 
partnerships, the Secretary may make the 
amount not so required available to local 
educational agencies in the same category 
in which the funds are made available. 

(2) Whenever the Secretary transfers 
amounts under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary shall use a peer review 
process and shall prepare and make avail- 
able to local educational agencies, upon re- 
quest, the availability of funds in the same 
category, and the reasons therefor. 

(е) USE OF FUNDS WHEN Мот FULLY ALLOT- 
TED TO CATEGORIES UNDER SUBSECTION (a) OF 
THIS SECTION.—(1) Whenever the Secretary 
determines that the full amount of the sums 
allotted under any category set forth under 
subsection (а) of this section will not be re- 
quired for applications of the local educa- 
tional agencies in the case of categories (1) 
through (3), the Secretary may make the 
amount not so required available to another 
category under such subsection (aJ. In carry- 
ing out the provisions of this subsection, the 
Secretary shall assure that the transfer of 
amounts from one category to another is 
made to a category in which there is the 
greatest need for funds. 

(2) Whenever the Secretary transfers 
amounts under the provisions of this subsec- 
Lion, the Secretary shall use a peer review 
process and shall prepare and make avail- 
able to local educational agencies and edu- 
cational partnerships, upon request, the cat- 
egories which were not fully funded under 
subsection (а) and the reasons therefor. 

(f) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal share 
of a grant under this part shall not exceed— 

(A) 90 percent of the total cost of a project 
for the first year for which the project re- 
ceives assistance under this part, and 

(B) 70 percent of such cost for the second 
such year. 

(2) The non-Federal share may be paid 
from any source other than funds made 
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available under this part, except that not 
more than 10 percent of the non-Federal 
share in any fiscal year may be from other 
Federal sources, other than this part. 

(3) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this part may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including plant equipment 
or services. 

SEC. 8005. APPLICATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) A grant under this 
part may be made only to a local education- 
al agency or an educational partnership 
which submits an application to the Secre- 
tary containing such information as may be 
required by the Secretary by regulation. 

(2) The Secretary shall encourage appli- 
cants to make applications for a 2-year 
period. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall— 

(1) provide documentation of (A) the 
number of children who were enrolled in the 
schools of the applicant for the 5 academic 
years prior to the date application is made 
who have not completed their elementary or 
secondary education and who are classified 
as dropout students pursuant to section 
8008(a), and (В) the percentage that such 
number of children is of the total school-age 
population in the applicant’s schools; 

(2) include a plan for the development and 
implementation of a dropout information 
collection and reporting system for docu- 
menting the extent and nature of the drop- 
out problem; 

(3) include a plan for the development and 
implementation of a project which will in- 
clude activities designed to carry out the 
purpose of this part and which may include 
activities which— 

(A) implement identification, prevention, 
outreach, or reentry projects for dropouts 
and potential dropouts, 

(B) address the special needs of school-age 


parents, 

(C) disseminate information to students, 
parents, and the community related to the 
dropout problem, 

(D) include coordinated activities involv- 
ing at least one high school and its feeder 
junior or middle schools and elementary 
schools for those local educational agencies 
having such feeder systems, 

(E) as appropriate, include coordinated 
services and activities with programs of vo- 
cational education, adult basic education, 
and programs under the Job Training Part- 
nership Act, 

(F) involve the use of educational and tele- 
communications апа broadcasting technol- 
ogies and educational materials for dropout 
prevention, outreach, and reentry, 

(G) provide activities which focus on de- 
veloping occupational competencies which 
link job skill preparation and training with 
genuine job opportunities, 

(H) establish annual procedures for (i) 
evaluating the effectiveness of the project, 
and (ii) where possible, determining the 
cost-effectiveness of the particular dropout 
prevention and reentry methods used and 
the potential for reproducing such methods 
in other areas of the country, 

(I) coordinate, to the extent practicable, 
with other student dropout activities in the 
community, or 

(J) use the resources of the community and 
parents to help develop and implement solu- 
tions to the local dropout problem; and 

(4) contain such other information as the 
Secretary considers necessary to determine 
the nature of the local needs, the quality of 
the proposed project, and the capability of 
the applicant to carry out the project. 
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(c) PRIORITY; SPECIAL CONSIDERATIONS. —(1) 
The Secretary shall, in approving applica- 
tions under this section, give priority to— 

(A) applications which show the replica- 
tion of successful programs conducted in 
other local educational agencies or the ех- 
pansion of successful programs within a 
local educational agency; and 

(B) applications which reflect very high 
numbers or very high percentages of school 
dropouts in the schools of the applicant in 
each category described in section 8004(а). 

(2) The Secretary shall, in approving ap- 
plications under this section, give special 
consideration to— 

(A) applications which contain provisions 
which emphasize early intervention de- 
signed to identify at-risk students in elemen- 
tary or early secondary schools; and 

(B) applications which contain provisions 
for significant parental involvement in the 
design and conduct of the program for 
which assistance is sought. 

(d) REVIEW OF PROJECTS.—In any applica- 
tion from a local educational agency for a 
grant to continue a project for the second 
fiscal year following the first fiscal year in 
which a grant was awarded to such local 
educational agency, the Secretary shall 
review the progress being made toward 
meeting the objectives of the project. The 
Secretary may refuse to award a grant if the 
Secretary finds that sufficient progress has 
not been made toward meeting such objec- 
tives, but only after affording the applicant 
notice and an opportunity for a hearing. 

SEC. 8006. AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

(a) GENERAL.—Grants under this part shall 
be used to carry out plans set forth in appli- 
cations approved under section 8005. In ad- 
dition, grants may be used for educational, 
occupational, and basic skills testing serv- 
ices and activities, including, but not limit- 
ed to— 

(1) the establishment of systemwide or 
school-level policies, procedures, and plans 
for dropout prevention and school reentry; 

(2) the development and implementation 
of activities, including ertended day or 
summer programs, designed to address poor 
achievement, basic skills deficiencies, lan- 
guage deficiencies, or course failures, in 
order to assist students at risk of dropping 
out of school and students reentering school; 

(3) the establishment or expansion of 
work-study, apprentice, or internship pro- 
grams; 

(4) the use of resources of the community, 
including contracting with public or private 
entities or community-based organizations 
of demonstrated performance, to provide 
services to the grant recipient or the target 
population; 

(5) the evaluation and revision of program 
placement of students at risk; 

(6) the evaluation of program effectiveness 
of dropout programs; 

(7) the development and implementation 
of programs for traditionally underserved 
groups of students; 

(8) the implementation of activities which 
will improve student motivation and the 
school learning environment; 

(9) the provision of training for school 
staff on strategies and techniques designed 
to— 


(A) identify children at risk of dropping 
out, 

(B) intervene in the instructional program 
with support and remedial services, 

(C) develop realistic expectations for stu- 
dent performance, and 

(D) improve student-staff interactions; 

(10) the study of the relationship between 
drugs and dropouts and between youth 
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gangs and dropouts, and the coordination of 
dropout prevention and reentry programs 
with appropriate drug prevention and youth 
gang prevention community organizations; 

(11) the study of the relationship between 
МИ ashi conditions and student drop- 
outs; 

(12) the study of the relationship between 
the ratio of dropouts among gifted and tal- 
ented students compared to the ratio of 
dropouts among the general student enroll- 
ment; 

(13) the use of educational telecommuni- 
cations and broadcasting technologies and 
educational materials designed to extend, 
motivate, and reinforce school, community, 
and home dropout prevention and reentry 
activities; and 

(14) the provision of other educational, oc- 
cupational and testing services and activi- 
ties which directly relate to the purpose of 
this part. 

(b) ACTIVITIES FOR EDUCATIONAL PARTNER- 
SHIPS.—Grants under this part may be used 
by educational partnerships for— 

(1) activities which offer jobs and college 
admissions for successful completion for the 
program for which assistance is sought; 

(2) internship, work study or apprentice- 
ship programs; 

(3) summer employment programs; 

(4) occupational training programs; 

1 (5) career opportunity and skills counsel- 
ing; 

(6) job placement services; 

(7) the development of skill employment 
competency testing programs; $ 

0? special school staff training projects; 
an 

(9) any other activity described in subsec- 
tion (а). 

SEC. 8007. DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE; LIMITA- 
TION ON COSTS. 

(a) DISTRIBUTION OF ASSISTANCE.—The Sec- 
retary shall assure that, to the extent practi- 
cable, in approving grant applications 
under this part— 

(1) grants are equitably distributed on a 
geographic basis within each category set 
forth in section 8004(a); 

(2) not less than 30 percent of the amount 
available for grants in each fiscal year be 
used for activities relating to dropout pre- 
vention; and 

(3) not less than 30 percent of the amount 
available for grants in each fiscal year be 
used for activities relating to persuading 
dropouts to return to school and assisting 
former dropouts with specialized services 
once they return to school. 

(b) ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS.—Not more than 
10 percent of any grant may be used for ad- 
ministrative costs. 

SEC. 8008. NATIONAL SCHOOL DROPOUT STUDY. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—From amounts appropri- 
ated under this title to the Secretary for 
fiscal year 1989, the Secretary shall use not 
more than $500,000 to conduct a 1-year 
study of the nature and extent of the student 
dropout problem in the United States. The 
Secretary shall conduct the study required 
by this section through the Office of Educa- 
tion Research and Improvement. 

(b) COMPONENTS OF STUDY.—In conducting 
the study, the Secretary shall— 

(1) examine the standard definition of a 
school dropout established under this title; 

(2) develop a standard list of reasons why 
children are dropping out of school, includ- 
ing major factors that contribute to children 
dropping out; 

(3) develop a model dropout information 
collection and reporting system; 
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(4) develop minimum reporting system re- 
quirements; 

(5) identify the numbers of children and 
the general reasons for their dropping out of 
school among population groups with par- 
ticularly high dropout rates, including (А) 
children and youth with handicapping con- 
ditions and their reasons for dropping out 
and (B) gifted and talented students and 
their reasons for dropping out; 

(6) identify the characteristics of children 
who appear to be at risk of dropping out of 


school; 

(7) identify and evaluate successful pro- 
grams and educational partnership and in- 
clude recommendations for replication and 
implementation in other school districts of 
local educational agencies; 

(8) determine to what extent a causal rela- 
tionship exists between the inability of chil- 
dren to read adequately and their dropping 
out of school; 

(9) identify the factors or policies which 
may attract children who have dropped out 
to reenter school and complete their elemen- 
tary and secondary education; and 

(10) provide recommendations for activi- 
ties and policies which can be implemented 
at each level of government and in commu- 
nities to ameliorate the dropout problem. 

(b) OTHER REQUIREMENTS.—Recipients of 
grants under this title shall cooperate with 
the Secretary in carrying out the study 
under subsection (a) by providing data and 
information on the nature and extent of the 
student dropout problem and the effective- 
ness of techniques used to address the prob- 
lem. 


PART B—ASSISTANCE TO PROVIDE BASIC 
SKILLS IMPROVEMENT 


SEC, 8101. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited аз the “Basic Skills 
Demonstration Assistance Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 8102. PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this part to provide as- 
sistance to local educational agencies with 
high concentrations of low-income children 
to improve the achievement of educationally 
disadvantaged children enrolled in the sec- 
ondary schools of such agencies. 

SEC. 8103. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated to 
carry out this part $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1988 and $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1989. 

SEC. 8104. GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES. 

(a) GENERAL — AUTHORITY.—From the 
amount appropriated under section 8103 for 
any fiscal year the Secretary shall make 
grants to local educational agencies in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this part. 

(b) COMMUNITY-BASED ORGANIZATIONS 
RuLE.—Each local educational agency may 
carry out the activities described in section 
8105 in cooperation with community-based 
organizations. 

(c) ELIGIBLE STUDENTS.—Secondary school 
students who meet the requirements of part 
A of chapter 1 of title I of this Act shall be 
eligible to participate in programs and ac- 
tivities assisted under this part. 

SEC. 8105. AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Funds made available 
under this part shall be used— 

(1) to initiate or expand programs to meet 
the special educational needs of secondary 
school students and to help such students 
attain grade level proficiency in basic skills; 

(2) to develop remedial programs specifi- 
cally tailored to the needs of secondary 
school students; 

(3) to develop and implement remedial ac- 
tivities to address the problems of poor 
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achievement and course failure among eligi- 
ble children; 

(4) to develop innovative approaches for 
surmounting barriers that make secondary 
school programs under this part difficult for 
certain students to attend and to adminis- 
ter, such as scheduling problems, courses 
leading to a general education diploma, and 
graduation requirements; 

(5) to develop and implement innovative 
programs involving community-based orga- 
nizations and/or the private sector to pro- 
vide motivational activities, preemployment 
training, or transition-to-work activities; 

(6) provide programs for eligible students 
outside the school, with the goal of reaching 
dropouts who will not reenter the tradition- 
al school, for the purpose of providing reme- 
dial education, basic skills education, or 
courses for general educational develop- 
ment; 

(7) to use the resources of the community 
to assist in providing services to the target 
population; 

(8) to provide training for staff who will 
work with the target population on strate- 
gies and techniques for identifying, instruct- 
ing, and assisting such students; 

(9) to provide guidance and counseling, 
support services, exploration of postsecond- 
ary educational opportunities, youth em- 
ployment activities, and other pupil services 
which are necessary to assist eligible stu- 
dents; and 

(10) to recruit, train, and supervise sec- 
ondary school students (including the provi- 
sion of stipends to low-income students) to 
serve as tutors of other students eligible for 
services under this part and under part A, in 
order to assist such eligible students with 
homework assignments, provide instruction- 
al activities, and foster good study habits 
and improved achievement. 

(b) LIMITATION.—Not more than 25 percent 
of amounts available may be used by a local 
educational agency for noninstructional 
services. 

SEC. 8106. APPLICATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—(1) A grant under this 
part may be made only to a local education- 
al agency which submits an application to 
the Secretary containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Secretary may rea- 
sonably require. 

(2) The Secretary shall encourage appli- 
cants to make applications for a 2-year 
period. 

(b) CONTENTS OF APPLICATION.—Each such 
application shall include— 

(1) a description of the program goals and 
the manner in which funds will be used to 
initiate or erpand services to secondary 
school students; 

(2) a description of the activities and serv- 
ices which will be provided by the program 
(including documentation to demonstrate 
that the local educational agency has the 
qualified personnel required to develop, ad- 
minister, and implement the program under 
this part); 

(3) а list of the secondary schools within 
the local educational agency in which pro- 
grams will be conducted and a description 
of the needs of the schools, in terms of 
achievement levels of students, and poverty 
rates; 

(4) an assurance that programs will be op- 
erated in secondary schools with the greatest 
need for assistance, in terms of achievement 
levels, and poverty rates; 

(5) an assurance that parents of eligible 
students will be involved in the development 
and implementation of programs under this 
part; 
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(6) a statement of the methods which will 
be used— 

(A) to ensure that the programs will serve 
eligible students most in need of the activi- 
ties and services provided by this part; and 

(В) an assurance that services will be pro- 
vided under this part to special populations, 
such as individuals with limited English 
proficiency and individuals with handicaps; 

(7) an assurance that the program will be 
of sufficient size, scope, and quality to offer 
reasonable promise of success; 

(8) a description of the manner in which 
the agency will provide for equitable partici- 
pation of private school students as provid- 
ed under section 1017; 

(9) a description of the methods by which 
the applicant will coordinate programs 
under this part with programs for the eligi- 
ble student population operated by commu- 
nity-based organizations, social service or- 
ganizations and agencies, private sector en- 
tities, and other agencies, organizations, 
and institutions, and with programs con- 
ducted under the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act, and other relevant Acts; and 

(10) such other information as the State 
educational agency may require to deter- 
mine the nature and quality of the proposed 
project and the applicant's ability to carry 
out the project. 

(с) APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS.—The Secre- 
tary shall, in approving applications under 
this section, give special consideration to 
programs that— 

(1) demonstrate the greatest need for serv- 
ices assisted under this part based on their 
numbers of low-income children and num- 
bers of low-achieving children; 

(2) are representative of urban and rural 
regions in the United States; and 

(3) offer innovative approaches to the 
achievement among eligible secondary 
school children and offer approaches which 
show promise for replication and dissemina- 
tion. 

(d) ADMINISTRATIVE CosTs.—Not more than 
10 percent of any grant under this part may 
be used for administrative costs. 

PART C—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SEC. 8201. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 

(a) DEFINITION OF ScHOOL DROPOUT.—The 
Secretary shall by regulation, not later than 
60 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, establish a standard definition of a 
school dropout. 

(b) TIMELY AWARD OF GRANTS.—To the 
extent possible, for any fiscal year the Secre- 
tary shall award grants to local educational 
agencies and educational partnerships 
under this title not later than July 1 preced- 
ing such fiscal year. 

(c) GRANTS Must SUPPLEMENT OTHER 
FUNDS.—A local educational agency receiv- 
ing funds under this title shall use the Feder- 
al funds only to supplement the funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available from non-Federal sources 
for activities described in part A or part B 
of this title, as the case may be. 

(d) COORDINATION AND DISSEMINATION.—The 
Secretary shall require local educational 
agencies receiving grants under this title to 
cooperate with the coordination and dis- 
semination efforts of the National Diffusion 
Network and State educational agencies. 

(е) Auprr.—The Comptroller General shall 
have access for the purpose of audit and ez- 
amination to any books, documents, papers, 
and records of any local educational agency 
or educational partnership receiving assist- 
ance under this title that are pertinent to 
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the sums received and disbursed under this 


part. 

(f) WITHHOLDING PAYMENTS.— Whenever the 
Secretary, after reasonable notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing to any local educa- 
tional agency or educational partnership, 
finds that the local educational agency has 
failed to comply substantially with the pro- 
visions set forth in its application approved 
under section 8005 or section 8106, the Sec- 
retary shall withhold payments under this 
part in accordance with section 453 of the 
General Education Provisions Act until the 
Secretary is satisfied that there is no longer 
any failure to comply. 

SEC, 8202, DEFINITIONS. 

As used in this title, the term “community- 
based organization” means a private non- 
profit organization which is representative 
of a community or significant segments of a 
community and which provides educational 
or related services to individuals in the com- 
munity. 

TITLE IX—EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 
PART A—NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
SEC. 9001. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the “National 
Assessment of Educational Progress Im- 
provement Act”. 

SEC. 9002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

The purpose of this part is to improve the 
effectiveness of our Nation's schools by 
making objective information about student 
performance in an expanded variety of 
learning areas available to policymakers at 
the national, regional, State, and local 
levels. To enhance its utility, such informa- 
tion shall be both representative and compa- 
rable and shall be maintained in a manner 
that ensures the privacy of individual stu- 
dents and their families. It is not the pur- 
pose of this Act to authorize the collection or 
reporting of information on student atti- 
tudes or beliefs or on other matters that are 
not germane to the acquisition and analysis 
of information about academic achieve- 
ment. 

SEC. 9003. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—Section 406 of 
the General Education Provisions Act (here- 
after in this part referred to as "the Act") is 
amended by redesignating subsection (h) as 
subsection (i) and by inserting after subsec- 
tion (g) the following: 

"(h)(1) With the advice of the National As- 
sessment Governing Board established by 
paragraph (5)(aJ(i), the Secretary shall carry 
out, by grant, contract, or cooperative agree- 
ment with qualified organizations, or con- 
sortia thereof, a National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. The purpose of the 
National Assessment is the assessment of the 
performance of children and young adults 
in the basic skills of reading, mathematics, 
science, writing, history, geography, and 


civics. 

“(2)(A) The National Assessment shall pro- 
vide a fair and accurate presentation of 
educational achievement in skills, abilities, 
and knowledge in reading, writing, mathe- 
matics, science, history, geography, and 
civics, and shall use sampling techniques 
that produce data that are representative on 
a national, regional and State basis. In ad- 
dition, the National Assessment shall— 

“(i) collect and report data on a periodic 
basis, at least once every two years for read- 
ing and mathematics; at least once every 
four years for writing and science; and at 
least once every six years for history, geogra- 
phy, and civics; 
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ii / collect and report data every two 
years on students at ages nine, thirteen, and 
seventeen and in grades four, eight, and 
twelve; 

iii report achievement data on a basis 
that facilitates trend reporting and valid 
State-by-State comparisons; 

iv / include special assessments of 
achievement in other educational areas as 
the need arises; and 

“(р) include information on special 


groups. 

"(B) In carrying out the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (A), the Secretary and the Board 
appointed under paragraph (5) shall assure 
that at least one of the subject matters in 
each of the four and sir year cycles de- 
scribed in subparagraph Ai will be in- 
cluded in each two year cycle Assessment. 

"(C)(i) Within two years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the National As- 
sessment shall include an assessment of lit- 
eracy of a nationally representative sample 
of adults based upon a uniform standard of 
literacy achievement. 

ii The Secretary and the Board estab- 
lished under paragraph (5) in consultation 
with publishers of instructional material 
and others with expertise in the field of liter- 
acy shall assure that a uniform standard of 
literacy achievement is developed. 

"(3)(A) The National Assessment shall not 
collect any data that are not directly related 
to the appraisal of educational performance, 
achievements, апа traditional demographic 
reporting variables, or to the fair and accu- 
rate presentation of such information. 

"(B) The National Assessment shall pro- 
vide technical assistance to States, local- 
ities, and other parties that desire to expand 
the assessment to yield additional informa- 
tion described in paragraph (2)(A). 

"(4)(A) Except as provided in subpara- 
graph (В), the public shall have access to all 
data, questions, and test instruments of the 
National Assessment. 

"(B)(i) The Secretary shall ensure that ай 
personally identifiable information about 
students, their educational performance, 
and their families and that information 
with respect to individual schools remain 
confidential, in accordance with section 
552a of title 5, United States Code. 

"(ii) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of the law, the Secretary may decline to 
make available to the public cognitive ques- 
tions that the Secretary intends to reuse in 
the future. 

"(5)(A)(i) There is established the National 
Assessment Governing Board (hereafter in 
this section referred to as the ‘Board’). 

"(ii) The Board shall design and supervise 
the conduct of the National Assessment. 

"(B) The Board shall be appointed by the 
Secretary in accordance with this subpara- 
graph and subparagraphs (C), (D), and (E). 
The Board shall be composed of— 

"(i) two Governors or former Governors, 
who shall not be members of the same politi- 
cal party; 

"(ii) two State legislators, who shall not be 
members of the same political party; 

iii two chief State school officers; 

“(iv) one superintendent of a local educa- 
tional agency; 

v / one member of a State board of educa- 
tion; 

"(vi) one member of a local board of edu- 
cation; 

vii / two classroom teachers; 

"(viii) one representative of business or 
industry; 

"(ir) one curriculum planner or supervi- 
sor or testing and measurement expert, 
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"(r) one nonpublic school administrator 
or policymaker; 

"(ri) two school principals; 

“(xii) one education researcher; and 

"(riii) three additional members, who are 

representative of the general public, includ- 
ing parents. 
The Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement shall serve as an ех 
officio member of the Board as a nonvoting 
member. 

Ci The Secretary and the Board shall 
ensure at all times that the membership of 
the Board is balanced fairly in terms of geo- 
graphical distribution and the points of 
view represented and that it exercises its in- 
dependent judgment, free from inappropri- 
ate influences and special interests. 

“fii) In the exercise of its functions, 
powers, and duties, the Board shall be inde- 
pendent of the Secretary and the other of- 
fices and officers of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

"(D)(i) The members of the Assessment 
Policy Committee, serving on the date of en- 
actment of the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress Improvement Act, shall 
become members of the Board for the re- 
mainder of the terms of the appointment to 
the Assessment Policy Committee. 

"(ii) To complete the initial membership 
of the Board, the Secretary shall appoint 
members of the Board as necessary in the 
categories described in subparagraph (B) for 
which there are no members serving on the 
Assessment Policy Committee on the date of 
enactment of the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress Improvement Act. The 
Secretary shall appoint such members from 
among nominees furnished by the Gover- 
nors, chief State school officers, education 
associations and organizations, the Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences, the National Acade- 
my of Education, parent organizations, 
learned societies, and other interested par- 
ties. 

"(iii) As vacancies occur, new members of 
the Board shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary from among individuals who are nomi- 
nated by the Board. For each vacancy the 
Board shall nominate at least 3 individuals 
who, by reason of experience or training, are 
qualified in that particular Board vacancy. 

"(E) Members of the Board appointed in 
accordance with this paragraph shall serve 
for terms not to exceed 4 years which shall 
be staggered, as determined by the Secretary, 
subject to the provisions of subparagraph 
(D/(i). Any appointed member of the Board 
who changes status under subparagraph (B) 
during the term of the appointment of the 
member may continue to serve as a member 
until the expiration of that term. 

"(6)(A) In carrying out its functions under 
this subsection, the Board shall— 

i) select subject areas to be assessed (con- 
sistent with paragraph (2)(A)); 

ii / identify feasible achievement goals 
for each age and grade in each subject area 
to be tested under the National Assessment; 

iii / develop assessment objectives; 

iv / develop test specifications; 

"(v) design the methodology of the assess- 
ment; 

“(vi) develop guidelines and standards for 
analysis plans and for reporting and dis- 
seminating results; 

"(vii) develop standards and procedures 
for interstate, regional and national com- 
parisons; and 

"(viii) take appropriate actions needed to 
improve the form and use of the National 
Assessment. 
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"(B) The Board shall have final authority 
on the appropriateness of cognitive items. 

"(C) The Board shall take steps to ensure 
that all items selected for use in the Nation- 
al Assessment are free from racial, cultural, 
gender, or regional bias. 

"(D) The Secretary shall report to the 
Board at regular intervals of the Depart- 
ment's action to implement the decisions of 
the Board. 

E/ Any activity of the Board or of the or- 
ganization described in paragraph (1), shall 
be subject to the provisions of this subsec- 
tion. 


“(7)(A) Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
funds available for this subsection may be 
used for administrative expenses and for ex- 
penses to carry out the functions of the 
Board described in paragraph (6)(A). 

“(В) The Board shall be considered an ad- 
visory committee for the purpose of the open 
meeting provisions of the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act. 

“(8)(А) Participation in the National and 
Regional Assessments by State and local 
educational agencies shall be voluntary. 

“(B) Participation in assessments made 
on a State basis shall be voluntary. The Sec- 
retary shall enter into an agreement with 
any State which desires to carry out an as- 
sessment for the State under this subsection. 
Each such agreement shall contain provi- 
sions designed to assure— 

“(i) that the State will participate in the 
assessment; and 

ii / that the State will pay from non-Fed- 
eral sources or from funds paid to the State 
under chapter 2 of title I of this Act the non- 
Federal share of participation. 

"(C)(i) For each fiscal year, the Federal 
share for the purpose of clause (ii) of sub- 
paragraph (B) shall be the cost of conduct- 
ing the assessment in the State minus the 
cost of administering the assessment at the 
school level for all schools in the State 
sample. 

"(ii) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this paragraph may be in cash or in 
kind. 

"(9)(A) The Secretary shall provide for a 
periodic review of the National Assessment. 
The review shall provide an opportunity for 
public comment on the conduct and useful- 
ness of the National Assessment and shall 
result in а report to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and the Nation on the findings and 
recommendations, if any, of the review. The 
Secretary shall consider the findings and 
recommendations in designing the competi- 
tion to select the organization through 
which the Office carries out the National As- 
sessment. 

"(B) The Secretary shall, not later than 6 
months after the date of enactment of the 
National Assessment of | Educational 
Progress Improvement Act, publish a report 
setting forth plans for the collection of State 
representative data for the 1990 assessment 
and plans for expanding the subjects tested 
to include reading, writing, science, history, 
geography and civics, in the 1992 and later 
assessments. The report shall include meth- 
ods by which the results of the National As- 
sessment of Educational Progress may be re- 
ported so that the results are more readily 
available and more easily understood by 
educators, policymakers, and the general 
public, and methods by which items will be 
reviewed to identify and exclude items 
which reflect racial, cultural, gender, or re- 
gional bias. The report shall be developed 
after consultation with educators, State edu- 
cation officials, members of the Board ap- 
pointed. under paragraph (5), and the gener- 
al public. 
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C/ The report required by this paragraph 
shall be submitted to the Congress and made 
available to the public. The appropriate au- 
thorizing committees of the Congress may 
request the Secretary to modify the plan con- 
tained in the report. The Secretary shall take 
such actions as may be appropriate to carry 
out the recommendations contained in the 
report. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—(1) 
Section 405 of the Act is amended by strik- 
ing out subsection (е) and by redesignating 
subsections (f) and (g) as subsections (е) and 
(f), respectively. 

(2) Section 405(e)(1) of the Act (as redesig- 
nated by paragraph (1)) is amended by strik- 
ing out "for each of the four succeeding 
fiscal years" and inserting in lieu thereof 
"for each of the fiscal years ending prior to 
October 1, 1993”. 

(c) RESERVATION OF FUNDS FOR ASSESS- 
MENTS.—(1) Section 405(f)(1)(D) of the Act 
(as redesignated by paragraph (1)) is 
amended by striking out “$4,000,000 shall be 
available in each fiscal year to carry out 
subsection (е) of this section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “$12,500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1989, $18,540,000 for the fiscal 
year 1990, $17,900,000 for the fiscal year 
1991, $19,600,000 for the fiscal year 1992, 
and for the succeeding fiscal year, shall be 
available to carry out section 406(h) of this 
Act”. 

(2) Section 405(f/(1)/(E) of the Act (аз re- 
designated by paragraph (1)) is amended by 
inserting a comma and “except for subsec- 
tion (h) of that section," immediately after 
"Act". 

PART B—FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
REFORM OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHING 
SEC. 9301. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the “Fund for 
the Improvement and Reform of Schools and 
Teaching Act”. 

SEC. 9102. FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
REFORM OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHING. 

(a) ESTABLISHMENT OF FUND.—There is es- 
tablished a Fund for the Improvement and 
Reform of Schools and Teaching. 

(b) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to, and enter into 
contracts with, State educational agencies, 
local educational agencies, institutions of 
higher education, nonprofit organizations, 
individual schools, consortia of such 
schools, and consortia of such schools and 
institutions, to improve educational oppor- 
tunities for and the performance of elemen- 
tary and secondary school students and 
teachers by— 

(1) helping educationally disadvantaged 
or at risk children meet higher educational 
standards; 

(2) providing incentives for improved per- 
formance; 

(3) strengthening school leadership and 
teaching; 

(4) promoting closer ties among school 
teachers, administrators, families and the 
local community; 

(5) providing opportunities for teacher en- 
richment and other means to improve the 
professional status of teachers; 

(6) encouraging projects that reallocate ex- 
isting resources (both human and financial) 
to serve children better by refocusing prior- 
ities; 


(7) allowing local schools to establish . 


closer ties with an institution of higher edu- 
cation to increase educational achievement; 
(8) increasing the number and quality of 
minority teachers; 
(9) providing entry-year assistance to new 
teachers and administrators; and 
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(10) improving the teacher certification 
process, especially for schools, school dis- 
tricts, or States facing serious shortages. 

(c) PRIORITY RULE.—The Secretary shall 
give priority to proposed projects that— 

(1) will benefit students or schools with 
below average academic performance; and 

(2) develop or implement systems for pro- 
viding incentives to schools, administrators, 
teachers, students, or others to make meas- 
urable progress toward specific goals of im- 
proved educational performance. 

(d) ADMINISTRATIVE RULE.—The Secretary 
shall carry out the provisions of this part 
3 the Board established under section 

05. 

SEC. 9303. APPLICATIONS. 


(а) CONTENTS OF  APPLICATIONS.—(1)(A) 
Each applicant shall, if relevant, contain a 
description of the incentive system de- 
scribed in section 9302(c)(2), including spe- 
cific goals and timetables for progress 
toward such goals. 

(B) For the purpose of this section, incen- 
tives may include financial rewards, regula- 
tory waivers, open enrollment among 
schools, grants to schools for innovative 
projects, or other rewards for meeting specif- 
te goals, 

(C) For the purpose of this section, the 
goals described in subparagraph (A) may in- 
clude increased graduation rate, reduced 
dropout rate, increased attendance rates, in- 
creased student achievement, reduced rate of 
incidents of juvenile delinquency or vandal- 
ism, or other goals of educational improve- 
ment, 

(2)(A) Each teacher and administrator de- 
siring to receive a grant at the school level 
shall submit an application for school level 
projects involving an individual school or a 
consortium of schools. Each application 
shall contain assurances that the project 
will be carried out under the responsibility 
2 a full-time teacher or school administra- 
от. 

(В) Each such application shall be те- 
viewed by the appropriate local educational 
agency which may offer comments to the 
Secretary. The local educational agency 
shall act as the fiscal agent in administer- 
ing the school’s grant to the school, but 
funds must be expended at the school level. 

(b) STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY REVIEW.— 
Each application for a grant under this sec- 
tion (other than an application from a State 
educational agency) shall be forwarded to 
the appropriate State educational agency 
for review and comment, if the State educa- 
tional agency requests the opportunity for 
review. The State educational agency must 
complete its review of the application and 
comment to the Secretary within 30 calen- 
dar days of receipt. 

(с) SPECIAL EVALUATION RULE.—In evaluat- 
ing an application for a grant or contract 
under this section, the Secretary shall con- 
sider the extent to which the proposed 
project is likely to improve teaching and 
learning at the school level. 

SEC. 9304. SPECIAL GRANT RULES. 


(a) GRANT CONDITIONS.—(1) Federal funds 
paid under this part shall supplement, not 
supplant, other resources available to the 
grantee. 

(2) Financial assistance made under this 
part is not intended to be used for the acqui- 
sition of capital equipment as a primary 
purpose. 

(b) DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS.—(1) At least 25 
percent of the funds appropriated for the 
Fund in any fiscal year shall be used for 
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grants to applicants described in section 
9303(a)(2). 

(2) Financial assistance paid under this 
part to a single grantee may not be less than 
$5,000 nor more than $125,000 in any fiscal 
year. 

SEC. 9305. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) FUND FOR THE IMPROVEMENT AND 
REFORM OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHING BOARD Es- 
TABLISHED.—(1) There is established the Fund 
Board. 

(2)(A) The Board shall— 

(i) advise the Secretary concerning devel- 
opments in education that merit the atten- 
tion of the Secretary; 

(ii) identify promising initiatives to be 
supported under this part; and 

(iti) advise the Secretary concerning prior- 
ities for the Fund. 

(B) The Secretary shall provide such infor- 
mation and assistance as may be necessary 
to enable the Board to carry out its func- 
tions under this part. 

(3)(A) The Board shall be composed of 15 
members and the Secretary. Appointed mem- 
bers of the Board shall be appointed from 
among individuals who have extensive back- 
grounds in the field of education and shall 
represent a broad range of viewpoints and 


experience. 

(BJ(i) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be 3 years, except that, sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraphs (4) and 
(5), the members first taking office shall 
serve as designated by the Secretary, one- 
third of the members for terms of 1 year, 
one-third of the members for terms of 2 
years, and one-third of the members for 
terms of 3 years; 

(ii) Any member appointed to fill a vacan- 
cy shall serve for the remainder of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed. No 
Board member may serve more than 2 con- 
secutive terms. 

(4) The initial membership of the Board 
shall be appointed by the Secretary. 

(5) As vacancies occur, new members of 
the Board shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary from among individuals who are nomi- 
nated by the Board. The Board shall nomi- 
nate at least 3 individuals for each vacancy. 

(6) The Board shall elect a chairman and 
vice-chairman from among its membership. 

(7) The Board shall meet at least 3 times 
each year. A meeting shall also be held when- 
ever one-third of the Board members request 
in writing that a meeting be held. A majori- 
ty of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(b) DIRECTOR OF THE FUND.—(1) The Secre- 
tary shall appoint а Director of the Fund to 
serve a 4-year term. No individual may serve 
as Director for more than 8 years. 

(2) The Director shall advise the Board 
about developments in education that merit 
the attention of the Board, identify promis- 
ing initiatives, coordinate the work of the 
Fund with the work of the Fund for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education, and 
provide such information and assistance as 
may be necessary to enable the Board to 
carry out its functions. The Director may 
offer comments to the Board on any applica- 
tion to the Fund. 

(3) The Director shall— 

(A) consult with the Board on priorities 
for the improvement of education, 

(B) design grant competitions, 

(C) solicit proposals, 

(D) administer grant competitions, 

(E) review and prioritize proposals, 

(F) monitor funded projects, and 

(С) disseminate the results of successful 
projects. 

(с) Priorities RULE.—In January of every 
calendar year, the Board shall advise the 
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Secretary of the priorities of the Board for 
the improvement of education and the im- 
plications of the priorities for the Fund. The 
Secretary shall give careful consideration to 
the priorities set forth by the Board. By De- 
cember 31 of each calendar year, the Secre- 
tary shall provide the Board and the Con- 
gress with a report, for the calendar year, de- 
scribing the recommendations of the Board, 
the priorities the Secretary has pursued, and 
a brief summary of the projects the Secretary 
has funded, 

(d) REVIEW AND EVALUATION PROCEDURES.— 
The Director shall establish procedures for 
reviewing and evaluating grants and con- 
tracts made or entered into under this part. 
The procedures established under this sub- 
section for reviewing grant applications or 
contracts for financial assistance under this 
Act may not be subject to any review outside 
of officials responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Fund. 

(е) PROPOSAL REVIEW.—In reviewing pro- 
posals, the Secretary shall consider the need 
for the proposed project and its plan of oper- 
ation, educational value, budget and cost ef- 
fectiveness, plan for evaluation, proposed 
impact, expected outcomes, potential trans- 
ferability to other settings, and other factors 
as appropriate with respect to the goals and 
priorities of the Fund. The Secretary shall 
also consider, to the extent practicable, the 
geographic distribution of the projects se- 
lected for funding. The Secretary shall take 
appropriate steps to ensure that new appli- 
cants are encouraged to participate in any 
grant competition sponsored by the Fund 
for the Improvement and Reform of Schools 
and Teaching. 

(f) PERSONNEL.—The Secretary may ap- 
point for terms not to exceed 3 years, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, of the 
United States Code governing appointments 
in the competitive service, not more than $ 
technical employees to administer this part 
who may be paid without regard to the pro- 
visions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifica- 
tion and General Schedule pay rates. 

SEC. 9306. DISSEMINATION AND REPORTING. 

(a) EXEMPLARY PROJECTS.—The Secretary 
shall take appropriate steps to ensure that 
exemplary projects that are developed with 
assistance furnished under this part are 
made available to institutions of higher edu- 
cation and State and local educational 


8. 

(b) REPORT.—The Secretary shall submit а 
final report to Congress not later than June 
1, 1990. The report shall describe the рто- 
grams assisted by this part, document the 
success of such programs in improving edu- 
cation, and make such recommendations as 
the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(с) REPORT FOR CONTINUED FUNDING 
Rute.—As a condition to continue to receive 
funding after the first year of a multi-year 
project, the project administrator shall 
submit an annual report to describe the ac- 
tivities conducted during the preceding year 
and the progress that has been made toward 
reaching the goals described in its applica- 
tion, if applicable. 

SEC. 9307. COORDINATION WITH THE FUND FOR THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

In order to facilitate coordination be- 
tween the Fund and the Fund for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education, the 
Director of the Fund shall meet regularly 
with the Director of the Fund for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education. The 
Board of the Fund shall meet at least once 
each year with the Board of the Fund for the 
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Improvement of Postsecondary Education 
to discuss priorities and projects to be 
funded. 

SEC. 9308. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

(a) AUTHORIZATIONS.—There are authorized 
to be appropriated $18,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1989, $18,900,000 for fiscal year 1990, 
$19,900,000 for fiscal year 1991, $21,000,000 
for fiscal year 1992, and $22,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1993 to carry out this Act. 

(b) RESERVATION.—The Secretary shall, 
from funds appropriated under subsection 
(a) in each fiscal year, reserve $250,000 for 
activities authorized by section 9306. 

SEC. 9309. DEFINITIONS. 

(a) For the purpose of this part— 

(1) the term “at risk" means students who, 
because of learning deficiencies, lack of 
School readiness, limited English proficien- 
cy, poverty, educational or economic disad- 
vantage, or physical or emotional handicap- 
ping conditions face greater risk of low edu- 
cational achievement and have greater po- 
tential of becoming school dropouts; 

(2) the term "Board" means the Fund 
Board established under section 9305; 

(3) the term "Fund" means the Fund for 
the Improvement and Reform of Schools and 
Тео established under section 9302; 
an 

(4) the term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 


PART C—OPTIONAL TESTS FOR ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE 
SEC. 9501. OPTIONAL TESTS FOR ACADEMIC EXCEL- 
LENCE, 

(a) TEST OF ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE AUTHOR- 
IZED.— The Secretary is authorized, after con- 
sultation with appropriate State and local 
educational agencies and public and private 
organizations, to approve comprehensive 
tests of academic excellence or to develop 
such a test where commercially unavailable, 
to be administered to identify outstanding 
students who are in the eleventh grade of 
public and private secondary schools. 

(b) PREPARATION AND CONDUCT OF TESTS.— 
(1) The Secretary is authorized to establish a 
program through arrangements with appro- 
priate State educational agencies, local edu- 
cational agencies, public and private sec- 
ondary schools, and public and private or- 
ganizations throughout the Nation, under 
which the tests of academic excellence pre- 
pared or approved under this part may be 
given by such agencies or schools, on a vol- 
untary basis, to students described in this 
section. The tests of academic excellence 
shall be tests of acquired skills and knowl- 
edge appropriate for the completion of a sec- 
ondary school education. Such students may 
file applications for the test at such time 
and in such manner as the Secretary may 
prescribe. Upon application by any appro- 
priate agency or school by such time and in 
such manner as the Secretary may deter- 
mine, the Secretary shall pay to such agency 
or school the cost of the administrative ex- 
penses it has incurred pursuant to an ar- 
rangement made under this section. 

(2) The Secretary shall assure that the tests 
authorized by this part are conducted in a 
secure manner, and that test items remain 
confidential so that such items may be used 
in future tests. 

(c) CERTIFICATE.—(1) The Secretary is au- 
thorized and directed to prepare a certifi- 
cate, of such appropriate design as the Sec- 
retary shall prescribe, and in such numbers 
as are necessary, for issuance to students 
who have scored at a sufficiently high level, 
as determined by the Secretary, on a test of 
academic ercellence prepared or approved 
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under this subpart and given in accordance 
with arrangements made under this section. 
Each such student shall be awarded a certif- 
icate within 60 days following the date on 
which the student was given the test. 

(2) Each certificate awarded pursuant to 
this section shall be signed by the Secretary. 

(d) REPORT.—The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the Congress a report on the 
estimated costs of administering, scoring, 
and analyzing the tests of academic excel- 
lence prepared or approved under this sub- 
part. 

SEC. 9502. AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS. 

The Secretary shall reserve not less than 
$2,000,000 in each fiscal year from amounts 
reserved pursuant to section 405(f)(1)(D) of 
the General Education Provisions Act to 
carry out the provisions of this part. 

TITLE X—EDUCATION FOR NATIVE 
HAWAIIANS 
SEC. 10001. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds and declares that— 

(1) the Federal Government retains the 
legal responsibility to enforce the adminis- 
tration of the State of Hawaii's public trust 
responsibility for the betterment of the con- 
ditions of Native Hawaiians; 

(2) in furtherance of the responsibility for 
the betterment of the conditions of Native 
Hawaiians, Congress has the power to spe- 
cially legislate for the benefit of Native Ha- 
waiians; 

(3) the attainment of educational success 
is critical to the betterment of the condi- 
tions of Native Hawaiians; 

(4) it is the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment to encourage the maximum participa- 
tion of Native Hawaiians in the planning 
and management of Native Hawaiian Edu- 
cation Programs; 

(5) Native Hawaiian students score below 
national norms on standardized education 
achievement tests; 

(6) both public and private schools show a 
pattern of low percentages of Native Hawai- 
ian students in the uppermost achievement 
levels and in gifted and talented programs; 

(7) Native Hawaiian students are over- 
represented among those qualifying for spe- 
cial education programs provided to handi- 
capped students; and 

(8) Native Hawaiians are disproportion- 
ately represented in many negative social 
and physical statistics, indicative of special 
educational needs— 

(A) lower educational attainment among 
Native Hawaiians has been found to relate 
to lower socioeconomic outcomes; 

(B) Native Hawaiian students are dispro- 
portionately under-represented in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education; 

(C) Native Hawaiians are under-repre- 
sented in both traditional white collar pro- 
fessions, health care professions, and the 
newly emerging technology based profes- 
sions and are over-represented in service oc- 
cupations; 

(D) Native Hawaiians are beset with mul- 
tiple health problems; 

(E) Native Hawaiian children are dispro- 
portionately victimized by child abuse and 
neglect, a signal of family stress; and 

(F) there are and will continue to be geo- 
graphically rural, isolated areas with a high 
Native Hawaiian population density. 

(9) special efforts in education recogniz- 
ing the unique cultural and historical cir- 
cumstances of Native Hawaiians are re- 
quired. 

SEC. 10002. PURPOSE. 
It is the purpose of this Act to— 
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(1) authorize and develop supplemental 
educational programs to benefit Native Ha- 
waiians, 

(2) provide direction and guidance to ap- 
propriate Federal, State, and local agencies 
to focus resources, including those made 
available by this Act on the problem of 
Native Hawaiian education, and 

(3) supplement and expand existing pro- 
grams and authorities in the area of educa- 
tion to further the purposes of this Act. 

SEC. 10003, NATIVE HAWAIIAN MODEL CURRICULUM 
IMPLEMENTATION PROJECT. 

(а) CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AUTHOR- 
ITY.—In order to implement the Kamehame- 
ha Elementary Education Program (KEEP) 
model curriculum developed by the Kameha- 
meha Elementary Demonstration School in 
appropriate public schools, the Secretary 
shall make direct grants to— 

(1) the State of Hawaii (University of 
Hawaii) for comprehensive teacher training; 

(2) the State of Hawaii (Department of 
Education) for educational support services; 

(3) the Kamehameha Schools/Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Estate for continued re- 
search and development; and 

(4) the Kamehameha  Schools/Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Estate and the State of 
Hawaii for the establishment of long-term 
followup and assessment activities. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—By no later than school 
year 1992-1993, the Secretary shall assure 
that the State of Hawaii (Department of 
Education) has implemented the KEEP 
model curriculum in a minimum of twenty 
public schools. 

(c) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$3,000,000 for fiscal year 1988, and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 
1989 through 1993. Of the amounts appro- 
priated, no more than 10 per centum may be 
used for administrative purposes. Such 
sums shall remain available until expended. 
SEC. 10004. NATIVE HAWAIIAN FAMILY-BASED EDU- 

CATION CENTERS. 

(a) FAMILY-BASED EDUCATION CENTERS GEN- 
ERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary shall make 
direct grants to Native Hawaiian Organiza- 
tions (including Native Hawaiian Educa- 
tional Organizations) to develop and oper- 
ate a minimum of eleven Family-Based Edu- 
cation Centers throughout the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. Such centers shall include— 

(1) parent-Infant programs 
through age 3); 

(2) preschool programs for four and five 
year-olds; 

(3) continued research and development; 
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and 
(4) a long term followup and assessment 
m. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—In 
addition to any other amount authorized 
for such centers, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $2,400,000 for fiscal year 1988, 
and such sums as may be necessary for 
fiscal years 1989 through 1993. Of the 
amounts appropriated, no more than 10 per 
centum may be used for administrative pur- 
poses. Such sums shall remain available 
until expended. 

SEC. 10005. NATIVE HAWAIIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

(a) HIGHER EDUCATION GENERAL AUTHOR- 
ITY.—The Secretary shall make grants to the 
Kamehameha . Schools/Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Estate for a demonstration program 
to provide Higher Education fellowship as- 
sistance to Native Hawaiian students. The 
demonstration program under this section 
may include— 

(1) full or partial fellowship support for 
Native Hawaiian students enrolled at an ac- 
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credited two or four year degree granting in- 
stitution of higher education with awards to 
be based on academic potential and finan- 
cial need; 

(2) counseling and support services for 
such students receiving fellowship assist- 
ance pursuant to subsection (а)(1) of this 
section; 

(3) college preparation and guidance 
counseling at the secondary school level for 
students who may be eligible for fellowship 
assistance pursuant to subsection (aJ(1) of 
this section; 

(4) appropriate research and evaluation of 
the activities authorized by this section; and 

(5) implementation of faculty development 
programs for the improvement and matricu- 
lation of Native Hawaiian students. 

(b) GRANTS AUTHORIZED.—The Secretary 
shall make grants to the Kamehameha 
Schools/Bernice Pauahi Bishop Estate for a 
demonstration project of fellowship assist- 
ance for Native Hawaiian students in post- 
bachelor degree programs. Such project may 
include— 

(1) full or partial fellowship support for 
Native Hawaiian students enrolled at an ac- 
credited post-bachelor degree granting insti- 
tution of higher education, with priority 
given to professions in which Native Ha- 
waiians are under-represented and with 
awards to be based on academic potential 
and financial need; 

(2) counseling and support services for 
such students receiving fellowship assist- 
ance pursuant to subsection (b)(1) of this 
section; and 

(3) appropriate research and evaluation of 
the activities authorized by this section. 

(с) SPECIAL CONDITION REQUIRED.—For the 
purpose of subsection (b) fellowship condi- 
tions shall be established whereby recipients 
obtain an enforceable contract obligation to 
provide their professional services, either 
during their fellowship or upon completion 
of post-bachelor degree program, to the 
Native Hawaiian community within the 
State of Hawaii. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$1,250,000 for fiscal year 1988 and for each 
succeeding fiscal year through 1993 for the 
purpose of funding the fellowship assistance 
demonstration project under subsection (a). 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$750,000 for fiscal year 1988 and for each 
succeeding fiscal year through 1993 for the 
purpose of funding the fellowship assistance 
demonstration project provided under sub- 
section (b). Of the amounts appropriated no 
more than 10 per centum of the funds may 
be used for administrative purposes. Such 
sums shall remain available until erpended. 
SEC. 10006. NATIVE HAWAIIAN GIFTED AND TALENT- 

ED DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM. 

(a) GIFTED AND TALENTED DEMONSTRATION 
AUTHORITY.—The Secretary shall establish a 
Native Hawaiian Gifted and Talented 
Center at the University of Hawaii at Hilo 
and shall make grants to, and enter into 
contracts with, the University of Hawaii at 
Hilo or the Kamehameha Schools/Bernice 
Pauahi Bishop Estate for demonstration 
projects designed to address the special 
needs of Native Hawaiian elementary and 
secondary school students who are gifted 
and talented students and their families. 
The grantees shall be authorized to subcon- 
tract when appropriate, including with the 
Children's Television Workshop. 

(b) Uses оғ Funps.—Demonstration 
prancis funded under this section may in- 
с. — 
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(1) the identification of the special needs 
of gifted and talented students, particularly 
at the elementary school level, with atten- 
tion to the emotional and psychosocial 
needs of these individuals and their fami- 
lies; 

(2) the conduct of educational, psychoso- 
cial, and developmental activities which 
hold reasonable promise of resulting in sub- 
stantial progress toward meeting the educa- 
tional needs of such gifted and talented chil- 
dren, including, but not limited to, demon- 
strating and exploring the use of the Native 
Hawaiian language and exposure to Native 
Hawaiian cultural traditions; 

(3) the use of public television in meeting 
the special educational needs of such gifted 
and talented children; 

(4) leadership programs designed to repli- 
cate programs for such children throughout 
the State of Hawaii and to other Native 
American peoples, including the dissemina- 
tion of information derived from the demon- 
stration projects conducted under this sec- 
tion; and 

(5) appropriate research, evaluation, and 
related activities pertaining to the needs of 
such children and their families. 

(с) INFORMATION PRovision.—The Secretary 
shall facilitate the establishment of a na- 
tional network of Native Hawaiian and 
American Indian Gifted and Talented Cen- 
ters, and ensure that the information devel- 
oped by these centers shall be readily avail- 
able to the educational community at large. 

(d) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—In 
addition to any other amount authorized 
for projects described in this section, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $1,000,000 
for fiscal year 1988 and for each succeeding 
fiscal year through fiscal year 1993. Such 
sums shall remain available until expended. 
SEC. 10007. NATIVE HAWAIIAN SPECIAL EDUCATION 

PROGRAM. 


(а) SPECIAL EDUCATION AUTHORITY.—The 
Secretary shall make grants to and enter 
into contracts with the State of Hawaii, 
and/or Native Hawaiian Organizations, to 
operate projects to address the special edu- 
cation needs of Native Hawaiian students. 
Such projects assisted under this section 
may include— 

(1) the identification of Native Hawaiian 
children who are handicapped and in need 
of special education and related services; 

(2) the conduct of educational activities 
consistent with part B of the Education of 
the Handicapped Act which hold reasonable 
promise of improving the provision of spe- 
cial education and related services to Native 
Hawaiian children who are identified as 
being handicapped; and 

(3) appropriate research, evaluation and 
related activities pertaining to the needs of 
such children. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.—In 
addition to any other amount authorized 
for such project, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 for fiscal year 1988 
and for each succeeding fiscal year through 
1993. Of the funds appropriated, no more 
than 10 per centum shall be used for admin- 
istrative purposes. Such sums shall remain 
available until expended. 

SEC. 10008. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) APPLICATION REQuIRED.—No grant may 
be made, nor any contract be entered into 
under this Act, unless an application is sub- 
mitted to the Secretary in such form, in such 
manner, and containing such information 
as the Secretary may determine necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—Each application shall 
be accompanied by the comments of each 
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local educational agency serving students 
who will participate in the project for which 
assistance is sought. 
SEC. 10009. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this Act— 

(1) the term "Native Hawaiian" means 
any individual who is— 

(A) a citizen of the United States, 

(B) a resident of the State of Hawaii, and 

(C) a descendant of the aboriginal people, 
who prior to 1778, occupied and exercised 
sovereignty in the area that now comprises 
the State of Hawaii, as evidenced by— 

fi) genealogical records, 

(ii) Kupuna (elders) or Kama'aina (long- 
term community residents) verification, or 

(iii) birth records of the State of Hawaii; 

(2) the term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of Education; 

(3) the term "Native Hawaiian Education- 
al Organization" means a private nonprofit 
organization that— 

(A) serves the interests of Native Hawai- 
ians, 

(B) has a demonstrated expertise in the 
education of Native Hawaiian youth, and 

(C) has demonstrated expertise in research 
and program development; 

(4) the term “Native Hawaiian Organiza- 
tion” means a private nonprofit organiza- 
tion that— 

(A) serves the interests of Native Hawai- 
ians, and 

(В) is recognized by the Governor of 
Hawaii for the purpose of planning, con- 
ducting, or administering programs (or por- 
tion of programs) for the benefit of Native 
Hawaiians; 

(5) the term “elementary school” has the 
same meaning given that term under section 
1471(7) of this Act; 

(6) the term “local educational agency” 
has the same meaning given that term under 
section 1471(10) of this Act; and 

(7) the term "secondary school" has the 
same meaning given that term under section 
1471(7) of this Act. 

TITLE XI—INDIAN EDUCATION 
PART A.—BUREAU AND CONTRACT SCHOOLS 
SEC. 11101. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the "Indian 
Education Amendments of 1987". 

SEC. 11102. PROHIBITION ON TRANSFERS OF BUREAU 
AND CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 

Section 1121 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2001) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (g) 
the following new paragraphs: 

"(5)(A) The Secretary may transfer the op- 
eration, or the facilities, of— 

"(i) any Bureau funded school that is op- 
erated on or after April 1, 1987, or 

ti / any program of such a school that is 
operated on or after April 1, 1987, 
only if the tribal governing body approves 
such transfer. 

"(B) If the Secretary, or any other officer 
or employee of the Federal Government, is 
considering making a request to the Con- 
gress for legislation to authorize a transfer 
otherwise prohibited under subparagraph 
(A), the Secretary shall comply with the re- 
quirements applicable to school closures 
under this subsection before such request is 
made to the Congress. 

“(6) No action may be taken by the Secre- 
tary to close, consolidate, or substantially 
curtail a Bureau funded boarding school by 
reason of the failure of such school to meet 
the criteria established under section 1122 
during any fiscal year for which the Secre- 
tary has not submitted in accordance with 
section 1122(c) the plan required under sec- 
tion 1122(c)."; and 
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(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(j) For purposes of this section, the term 
'tribal governing body' means, with respect 
to any school, the tribal governing body, or 
tribal governing bodies, that represent at 
least 90 percent of the students served by 
such school. 

SEC. 11103. REPORT ON TEMPORARY ACTIONS TAKEN 
FOR A YEAR. 

Subsection (g) of section 1121 of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2001(9)) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

"(7) If— 

"(A) a Bureau school is temporarily closed 
or consolidated, or (he programs of a 
Bureau school are substantially curtailed by 
reason of plant conditions that constitute 
ап инее hazard to health and safety, 
an 

“(В) the Secretary estimates that the clo- 
sure, consolidation, or curtailment will be 
more than 1 year in duration, 


the Secretary shall submit to the Congress, 
by no later than the date that is 6 months 
after the date on which the closure, consoli- 
dation, or curtailment is initiated, a report 
which sets forth the reasons for such tempo- 
rary actions and the actions the Secretary is 
taking to eliminate the conditions that con- 
stitute the hazard. ". 

SEC. 11104. ELIGIBILITY AND EXPANSION OF CON- 

TRACT SCHOOLS. 

Section 1121 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2001) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "Indian controlled con- 
tract schools (hereinafter referred to as 'con- 
tract schools’)” in subsection (a) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “contract schools", and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(k)(1) The Secretary shall prescribe regu- 
lations governing the determination of eligi- 
bility for schools to become Bureau funded 
schools and for Bureau funded schools to 
add grade levels or otherwise expand their 
programs in a manner which might increase 
the amount of funding from the Bureau that 
the schools would otherwise be eligible to re- 
ceive without the expansion. The regula- 
tions shall provide for the eligibility deter- 
mination to be based on geographic and de- 
mographic factors and the history and 
record of success or failure of— 

“(A) the proposed school or the school pro- 
posing to add a grade level or otherwise 
expand its program, and 

“(B) the public schools or other alternative 
providers, or potential providers, of the serv- 
ices which the school proposes to provide 
with the financial assistance of the Bureau. 


A determination to deny eligibility under 
the regulations may not be based primarily 
on the proximity of other education facili- 
ties. The regulations shall provide for the in- 
vitation and consideration of information 
and views from the tribes affected by the de- 
termination of eligibility, the local educa- 
tion agencies in the area, and all other in- 
terested parties. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the school board of the Bureau 
funded schools at the Pueblo of Zia and the 
Tama Settlement vote within the 2-year 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
of the Indian Education Amendments of 
1987 to expand each of the schools to include 
kindergarten through grade 8, the schools 
Shall be so expanded at the beginning of the 
пегі school year occurring after the vote. 
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SEC. 11105. DORMITORY CRITERIA. 

Section 1122 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2002) is amended 
by redesignating subsection (4) as subsec- 
tion (е) and inserting after subsection (с) 
the following new subsection: 

“(4) The criteria established under this 
section may be waived in the same manner 
as the standards provided under section 
1121(b) may be waived under section 
1121(d).". 

SEC. 11106. REGULATIONS. 

Section 1123 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2003) is amended to 
read as follows: 

"REGULATIONS 

"SEC. 1123. (а/(1) Prior to the publication 
in the Federal Register of any regulation or 
rule, or amendment to any regulation or 
rule, relating to Indian education, the Secre- 
tary shall— 

“(А) submit the regulation, rule, or amend- 
ment to the review panels established under 
paragraph (2), and 

“(В) take into account comments and 
advice of the review panels. 

“(2) The Secretary shall establish regula- 
tory review panels for each area office of the 
Bureau in which a Bureau funded school is 
located. 

“(3) Each review panel established under 
paragraph (2) shall include— 


"(A) one administrator of a Bureau 
funded. school, 

“(В) one teacher at a Bureau funded 
school, 


“(C) one parent who is a member of the 
local school board of a Bureau funded 
school, 

“(D) one representative of each Indian 
tribe, or group of Indian tribes, having at 
least 500 members, and 

“(Е) one representative of each tribally 
controlled community college, 


that is located within the geographical juris- 
diction of each agency office of the Bureau 
within the jurisdiction of the area office for 
which the review panel is established. 

“(4) The review panels established under 
paragraph (2) shall not be subject to the Fed- 
eral Advisory Committee Act. 

“(5) If the Secretary determines that— 

“(А) an emergency situation exists, and 

“(В) a temporary regulation, rule, or 
amendment to a regulation or rule is needed 
within a limited period of time to assist in 
the operation of a Bureau funded school, or 
in any education program of the Bureau, 
the Secretary may publish in the Federal 
Register the initial notice of such temporary 
regulation, rule, or amendment without 
meeting the requirements of paragraph (1), 
but the Secretary shall, as soon as practica- 
ble, take the actions described in paragraph 
(1) before such temporary regulation, rule, 
or amendment takes effect. 

“(6) This subsection shall not apply with 
respect to a regulation, rule, or amendment 
to a regulation or rule if the regulation, rule, 
or amendment has been drafted and was 
under formal review by the Department of 
the Interior before October 1, 1987. 

“(b)(1) No regulation, rule, or amendment 
to any regulation or rule, relating to Indian 
education shall be published in the Federal 
Register in final form before the close of the 
90-day period beginning on the date on 
which the regulation, rule, or amendment is 
published in the Federal Register in prelimi- 
nary form. The Secretary shall accept and 
consider comments from the public regard- 
ing the regulation, rule, or amendment 
during such 90-day period. 
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“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to a reg- 
ulation, rule, or amendment to a regulation 
or rule, if the regulation, rule, or amend- 
ment was published in the Federal Register 
in preliminary form before October 1, 1987. 

“(с) No provision of law restricting or pro- 
hibiting communications by an employee of 
the Bureau shall apply to communications 
regarding regulations, rules, or amendments 
to regulations or rules, that relate to Indian 
education. 

SEC. 11107. FORMULA MODIFICATIONS. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1128(c) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2008(c)(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) For fiscal year 1989, and for each sub- 
sequent fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
adjust the formula established under subsec- 
tion (a) to— 

"(A) use— 

“(i) a weighted unit of 1.2 for each eligible 
Indian student enrolled in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the school, 

"(ii) a weighted unit of 1.0 for each eligi- 
ble Indian student who is 3 or 4 years of age, 
is handicapped, and is enrolled in the 
school, 

iii / a weighted unit of 2.0 for each eligi- 
ble Indian student that is gifted and talent- 
ed and is enrolled in the school on a full- 
time basis, and 

iv / a weighted unit of 1.5 for each eligi- 
ble Indian student that is gifted and talent- 
ed and is enrolled in the school on a part- 
time basis, 


in considering the number of eligible Indian 
students served by the school; 

"(B) consider a school with an average 
daily attendance of less than 50 eligible 
Indian students as having an average daily 
attendance of 50 eligible Indian students for 
purposes of implementing the adjustment 
factor for small schools; 

"(C) take into account the provision of 
residential services on a less than 9-month 
basis at a school when the school board and 
supervisor of the school determine that a 
less than 9-month basis will be implemented 
for the school year involved; and 

"(D) provide additional funding to schools 
that are required by law to meet State stand- 
ards which are in addition to minimum 
standards required for accreditation. 

SEC. 11108. ADMINISTRATIVE COST. 

fa) The Education Amendments of 1978 
(25 U.S.C. 2008) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) of section 
1128(c), and 

(2) by inserting after section 1128 (25 
U.S.C. 2008) the following new section: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE COST GRANTS 

"SEC. 1128A. (a)(1) The Secretary shall, 
subject to the availability of appropriated 
funds, provide grants to each tribe or tribal 
organization operating a contract school in 
the amount determined under this section 
with respect to the tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion for the purpose of paying the adminis- 
trative and indirect costs incurred in oper- 
ating contract schools in order to— 

"(A) enable tribes and tribal organizations 
operating such schools, without reducing 
direct program services to the beneficiaries 
of the program, to provide all related admin- 
istrative overhead services and operations 
necessary to meet the requirements of law 
and prudent management practice, and 

"(B) carry out other necessary support 
functions which would otherwise be provid- 
ed by the Secretary or other Federal officers 
or employees, from resources other than 
direct program funds, in support of compa- 
rable Bureau operated programs. 
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"(2) Amounts appropriated to fund the 
grants provided under this section shall be 
in addition to, and shall not reduce, the 
amounts appropriated for the program 
being administered by the contract schools. 

"(b) The amount of the grant provided to 
each tribe or tribal organization under this 
section for each fiscal year shall be deter- 
mined by applying the administrative cost 
percentage rate of the tribe or tribal organi- 
zation to each of the direct cost programs 
operated by the tribe or tribal organization, 
for which funds are received from or 
through the Bureau, as follows: 

“(1) For all direct cost programs operated 
by the tribe or tribal organization which 
share common administrative cost func- 
tions, funds for which are received from or 
through the Bureau, the administrative cost 
percentage rate shall be applied to the total 
direct costs of each such program. 

“(2) For other direct cost programs operat- 
ed by the Indian tribe or tribal organization 
which share common administrative cost 
functions with those in paragraph (1), from 
whatever source derived, the administrative 
cost percentage rate shall be allowable as a 
predetermined indirect cost rate. At the 
option of the Indian tribe or tribal organi- 
zation, however, a multiple indirect cost 
rate system may be established instead, for 
such other programs, using accepted proce- 
dures for so doing. 

"(c) For purposes of this section, the ad- 
ministrative cost percentage rate for a con- 
tract school for a fiscal year is equal to the 
sum of— 

Ne. the percentage determined by divid- 
ing— 

"(A) the sum of— 

i / the amount equal to 

"(I) the direct cost base of the tribe or 
tribal organization for the fiscal year, multi- 
plied by 

"(II) the minimum base rate, plus 

ii / the amount equal to 

"(I) the standard direct cost base, multi- 
plied by 

"(II) the maximum base rate, by 

“(В) the sum о/- 

“(ü the direct cost base of the tribe or 
tribal organization for the fiscal year, plus 

ii) the standard direct cost base, plus 

"(2) the isolation adjustment percentage 
9/ the tribe or tribal organization, if any, 
plus 

"(3) the multiple program adjustment per- 
centage of the tribe or tribal organization, if 
any. 


The administrative cost percentage rate 
shall be determined to the one hundredth of 
a decimal point. 

"(d)(1)(A) Funds received by a contract 
school as grants under this section for tribal 
elementary or secondary educational pro- 
grams may be combined by the contract 
school into a single administrative cost ac- 
count without the necessity of maintaining 
separate funding source accounting. 

“(B) Indirect cost funds for programs at 
the school which share common administra- 
tive services with tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs may be in- 
cluded in the administrative cost account 
described in subparagraph (A). 

“(2) Funds received as grants under this 
section with respect to tribal elementary or 
secondary education programs shall remain 
available to the contract school without 
fiscal year limitation and without diminish- 
ing the amount of any grants otherwise pay- 
able to the school under this section for any 
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fiscal year beginning after the fiscal year for 
which the grant is provided. 

“(3) The Secretary shall be reimbursed by 
other agencies of the Federal Government 
for administrative cost allowances paid in 
support of programs administered by the 
Bureau on behalf of Indians for which ap- 
propriations are made to such other agen- 
cies, but shall not reduce payments of grants 
under this section to tribes and tribal orga- 
nizations as a result of such appropriations. 

“(4) Funds received as grants under this 
section for Bureau funded programs operat- 
ed by a tribe or tribal organization under a 
contract or agreement shall not be taken 
into consideration for purposes of indirect 
cost underrecovery and overrecovery deter- 
minations by any Federal agency, for any 
other funds, from whatever source derived. 

“(e) For purposes of this section— 

"(1)(A) The term ‘administrative cost’ 
means the costs of necessary administrative 
functions which— 

“(i) the tribe or tribal organization incurs 
as a result of operating a tribal elementary 
or secondary educational program, 

"(ii) are not customarily paid by compa- 
rable Bureau operated programs out of 
direct program funds, and 

„iii) are either 

“(І) normally provided for comparable 
Bureau programs by Federal officials using 
resources other than Bureau direct program 
funds, or 

"(II) are otherwise required of tribal self- 
determination program operators by law or 
prudent management practice. 

"(B) The term 'administrative cost' may 
include, but is not necessarily limited to— 

*(i) contract (or other agreement) admin- 
istration, 

"(ii) executive, policy, and corporate lead- 
ership and decision making; 

"(ii) program planning, development, 
and management; 

iv / fiscal, personnel, property, and pro- 
curement management; 

“v) related office services and record 
keeping; and 

"(vi) costs of necessary insurance, audit- 
ing, legal, safety and security services. 

“(2) The term ‘Bureau elementary and sec- 
ondary functions' means— 

"(A) all functions funded at Bureau 
schools by the Office of Indian Education 
Programs of the Bureau; 

"(B) all programs— 

"(i) funds for which are appropriated to 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 


and 

ii) which are administered for the bene- 
fit of Indians through Bureau schools; and 

"(C) all operation, maintenance, and 
repair funds for facilities and government 
quarters used in the operation or support of 
elementary and secondary education func- 
tions for the benefit of Indians, from what- 
ever source derived. 

“(3) The term ‘tribal elementary or second- 
ary educational programs’ means ап 
Bureau elementary and secondary func- 
tions, together with any other Bureau pro- 
grams or portions of programs (excluding 
funds for social services that are appropri- 
ated to agencies other than the Bureau and 
are expended through the Bureau, funds for 
major subcontracts, construction, and other 
major capital expenditures, and unerpended 
funds carried over from prior years) which 
share common administrative cost func- 
tions, that are operated directly by a tribe or 
tribal organization under a contract or 
agreement with the Bureau. 

"(4)A) Except as otherwise provided іп 
this paragraph, the direct cost base of a 
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tribe or tribal organization for the fiscal 
year is the aggregate direct cost program 
funding for all tribal elementary or second- 
ary educational programs operated by the 
tribe or tribal organization during— 

“(i) the second fiscal year preceding such 
fiscal year, or 

ii / if such programs have not been oper- 
ated by the tribe or tribal organization 
during the 2 preceding fiscal years, the first 
fiscal year preceding such fiscal year. 

"(B) In the case of Bureau elementary or 
secondary education programs which have 
not previously been operated by a tribe or 
tribal organization under contract or agree- 
ment with the Bureau, the direct cost base 
for the initial year shall be the projected ag- 
gregate direct cost program funding for all 
Bureau elementary and secondary functions 
to be operated by the tribe or tribal organi- 
zation during that fiscal year. 

“(5) The term ‘maximum base rate’ means 
either— 

d percentage determined (on the basis 
of studies conducted under subsection (f)) by 
the Secretary under this subparagraph, and 
published in the Federal Register, that en- 
sures that the amount of the grants provided 
under this section will provide adequate 
(but not excessive) funding of the adminis- 
trative costs of the smallest tribal elementa- 
ry or secondary educational programs, or 

“(B) if no percentage has been determined 
under subparagraph (А), 50 percent. 

“(6) The term ‘minimum base rate’ means 
either— 

“(А) а percentage determined (on the basis 
of studies conducted under subsection (f) by 
the Secretary under this subparagraph, and 
published in the Federal Register, that en- 
sures that the amount of the grants provided 
under this section will provide adequate 
(but not excessive) funding of the adminis- 
trative costs of the largest tribal elementary 
or secondary educational programs, or 

“(B) if no percentage has been determined 
under subparagraph (A), 12 percent. 

"(7) The term ‘standard direct cost base’ 
means either— 

“(A) an amount determined (on the base of 
studies conducted under subsection (f)) by 
the Secretary under this subparagraph, and 
published in the Federal Register, to be the 
aggregate direct cost funding level for which 
the percentage determined under subsection 
(c)(1) will— 

"(i) be equal to the median between the 
maximum base rate and the minimum base 
rate, and 

"(ii) ensure that the amount of the grants 
provided under this section will provide 
adequate (but not excessive) funding of the 
administrative costs of tribal elementary or 
secondary educational programs closest to 
the size of the program, or 

"(B) if no amount has been determined 
under subparagraph (A), $600,000. 

"(8) The term "isolation adjustment, per- 
centage' means either— 

"(A) the percentage determined in accord- 
ance with a formula developed (on the basis 
of the studies conducted under subsection 
(f)) by the Secretary under this subpara- 
graph, and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, that takes into account factors similar 
to those taken into account under subpara- 
graph (В), or 

"(B) if a formula has not been developed 
under subparagraph (A), the percentage de- 
termined at a rate of 1 percentage point for 
each 100 miles that the average of the dis- 
tances from the principal offices of the tribe 
or tribal organization to each of the follow- 
ing exceeds 20 miles: 
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"(i) The closest offices of a general full- 
service banking institution capable of han- 
dling draw-downs for Federal letters of 
credit. 

"(ii) The closest urban center for cost ef- 
fective procurement of bulk school, office, 
and janitorial supplies, equipment, and re- 
lated maintenance and repair items or serv- 
ices, 

"(iii) The closest United States Post 
Office. 

iv / The area and agency offices of the 
Bureau at which business of the tribe or of 
the tribal organization is normally conduct- 
ed with the Bureau by administrative per- 
sonnel or board members of the tribe or 
tribal organization. 

“(9) The term ‘multiple program adjust- 
ment percentage’ means a percentage deter- 
mined at— 

“(A) a rate determined (on the basis of the 
studies conducted under subsection (f)) by 
the Secretary under this subparagraph and 
published in the Federal Register, or 

"(B) if no rate has been determined under 
subparagraph (A), the rate of one-quarter of 
а percentage point for— 

Z each separate school in excess of one, 
an 

ii / each Bureau program, or portion of a 
program, in addition to the Bureau elemen- 
tary and secondary functions, 


which is operated by the tribe or tribal orga- 
nization under a contract or agreement 
with the Bureau and shares common admin- 
istrative cost services with the Bureau ele- 
mentary or secondary functions. 

“(10) The size of tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs are deter- 
mined by the aggregate direct cost program 
funding level for all Bureau funded pro- 
grams which share common administrative 
cost functions. 

"(f)(1) Upon the enactment of the Indian 
Education Amendments of 1987, the Secre- 
tary shall conduct such studies as may be 
needed to establish an empirical basis for 
determining relevant values, percentages, 
mileages, or other factors substantially af- 
fecting the required administrative costs of 
tribal elementary and secondary education- 
al programs, using the formula set forth in 
subsection (cJ. Such studies shall— 

"(A) be conducted in full consultation (in 
accordance with section 1130) with— 

"(i) the tribes and tribal organizations 
that are affected by the application of such 
formula, and 

ii / all national and regional Indian or- 
ganizations of which such tribes and tribal 
organizations are typically members; 

"(B) be conducted on-site at a representa- 
tive statistical sample of the tribal elemen- 
tary or secondary educational programs 
under a contract entered into with a nation- 
ally reputable public accounting and busi- 
ness consulting firm; 

"(C) take into account the availability of 
skilled labor, commodities, business and 
automatic data processing services, related 
Indian preference and Indian control of 
education requirements, and any other 
market factors found. substantially to affect 
the administrative costs and efficiency of 
each such tribal elementary or secondary 
educational program studied in order to 
assure that all required administrative ac- 
tivities can reasonably be delivered in a cost 
effective manner for each such program, 
given an administrative cost allowance gen- 
erated by the values, percentages, or other 
factors found in the studies to be relevant in 
such formula; 
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"(D) identify, and quantify in terms of 
percentages of direct program costs, any 
general factors arising from geographic iso- 
lation, or numbers of programs adminis- 
tered, independent of program size factors 
used to compute a base administrative cost 

tage in such formula; and 

“(Е) identify any other incremental cost 
factors substantially affecting the costs of 
required administrative cost functions at 
any of the tribal elementary or secondary 
educational programs. studied and deter- 
mine whether the factors are of general ap- 
plicability to other such programs, and (if 
зо) how they may effectively be incorporated 
into such formula. 

“(2) Determinations described in para- 
graph (1)(C) shall be based on what is prag- 
matically possible to do at each location 
studied, given prudent management prac- 
tice, irrespective of whether required admin- 
istrative services were actually or fully de- 
livered at these sites, or other services were 
delivered instead, during the period of the 
study. 

“(3) Upon completion of the studies con- 
ducted under paragraph (1), but in no case 
later than October 1, 1988, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a report on the 
findings of the studies, together with deter- 
minations based upon such findings that 
are made by the Secretary under subsection 
(e) and affect the definitions of terms used 
in the formula that is set out in subsection 
(c). 

*(4) The Secretary shall include in the Bu- 
reau's justification for each appropriations 
request for each fiscal year beginning after 
fiscal year 1988, a projection of the overall 
costs associated with the formula set forth 
in subsection (c) for all tribal elementary or 
secondary educational programs which the 
Secretary expects to be funded in the fiscal 
year for which the appropriations are 
sought. 

“(g) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

"(h)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the amount of the 
grants provided under this section for fiscal 
year 1988 shall— 

"(A) in lieu of being determined under 
subsection (b), be determined for each tribal 
elementary or secondary educational pro- 
gram on the same basis that indirect costs 
were determined for such programs for fiscal 
year 1987, and 

“(B) be subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (4). 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of the grant pro- 
vided under this section for fiscal year 1989 
with respect to each tribal elementary and 
secondary educational program that was op- 
erated by a tribe or tribal organization in 
fiscal year 1988 shall be equal to— 

“(А) if the amount of the grant determined 
under subsection (b) for fiscal year 1449 
with respect to such program exceeds the 
amount received by the tribe or tribal orga- 
nization with respect to such program for 
administrative costs for fiscal year 1987 (or 
fiscal year 1988 if such program was not op- 
erated by the tribe or tribal organization 
during fiscal year 1987), the sum of— 

“(i) such amount received, plus 

“lii) one third of the excess of— 

"(I) such amount determined under sub- 
section (b), over 

“(11) such amount received, or 

“(B) if such amount received exceeds such 
amount determined under subsection (5), 
the excess of— 
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“(i) such amount received, over 

"(ii) an amount equal to one third of the 
excess of— 

“(1) such amount received, over 

"(II) such amount determined under sub- 
section (5). 

"(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of the grants pro- 
vided under this section for fiscal year 1990 
with respect to each tribal elementary and 
secondary educational program that was op- 
erated by a tribe or tribal organization in 
fiscal year 1988 shall be equal to— 

“(А) if the amount of the grant determined 
under subsection (b/ for fiscal year 1990 
with respect to such program exceeds the 
amount received by the tribe or tribal orga- 
nization with respect to such program for 
administrative costs for fiscal year 1989, the 
sum of— 

“(4) such amount received, plus 

“fii) one hal of the excess of— 

"(I) such amount determined under sub- 
section (b), over 

"(II) such amount received, or 

"(B) if such amount received exceeds such 
amount determined under subsection (b), 
the excess of— 

“(i) such amount received, over 

"(ii) an amount equal to one half of the 
excess of— 

"(I) such amount received over, 

"(II) such amount determined under sub- 
section (5). 

"(4) During fiscal years 1989 and 1990, 
any tribe or tribal organization that oper- 
ates a school under a contract or agreement 
that was entered into with the Bureau under 
the Indian SeU-Determination and Educa- 
tion Assistance Act shall make an election 
applicable to all elementary or secondary 
educational programs provided by the tribe 
or tribal organization to either— 

"(A) receive grants under this section with 
respect to such programs, or 

"(B) receive funds for the indirect costs of 
such program under the terms of such con- 
tract or agreement. 

SEC. 11109. LOCAL PROCUREMENT. 

Paragraph (4) of section 1129(a) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2009) is amended to read as follows: 

"(4) Notwithstanding any law or regula- 
tion, the supervisor of a Bureau school may 

an aggregate of no more than 
$25,000 of the amount allotted the school 
under section 1128 to acquire supplies and 
equipment for the school without competi- 
tive bidding if for each procurement— 

“(А) the cost for any single item purchased 
does not exceed $10,000; 

"(B) the school board approves the pro- 
curement in advance; 

"(C) the supervisor certifies that the cost 
is fair and reasonable; 

"(D) the documents relating to the pro- 
curement executed by the supervisor or other 
school staff cite this paragraph as authority 
for the procurement; and 

"(E) the transaction is documented in a 
journal maintained at the school clearly 
identifying when the transaction occurred, 
what was acquired and from whom, the 
prices paid, the quantities acquired, and 
any other information the supervisor or 
board considers relevant. 

SEC. 11110. CONSULTATION. 

(a) Section 1130 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2010) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "Bureau" the first time 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof the 
Secretary and the Bureau", 

(2) by striking out "It shall" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(а) It shall", and 
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(3) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(b)(1) The Secretary shall consult with 
Indian tribes and tribal organizations in 
the development of policy under this Act. 

"(2)(A) The Secretary, or a delegate of the 
Secretary, shall conduct regional meetings 
with Indian tribes and tribal organizations, 
on a semi-annual basis, for the purpose of 
consulting with the Indian tribes and tribal 
organizations on matters relating to Indian 
education. 

"(B) Notice of each regional meeting con- 
ducted under subparagraph (A) shall be pub- 
lished in the Federal Register at least 30 
days prior to the date of the meeting and 
shall include the specific topics that will be 
discussed at the meeting. 

"(C) At each meeting conducted under sub- 
paragraph (A), the Secretary, or a delegate of 
the Secretary, shall— 

"(i) provide information on all matters re- 
lating to Indian education (including budg- 
etary and regulatory matters and adminis- 
trative matters that could alter the delivery 
of services by the Bureau) that are being 
considered (or are likely to be considered) 
for change during the succeeding 6-month 
period, and 

"(ii) seek the advice of the Indian tribes 
and tribal organizations participating in 
the meeting on such matters and on any 
other matters of interest to the participants 
(including matters affecting other programs 
of the Department of the Interior or of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government). 

"(D) Meetings conducted under paragraph 
(3), consultations required under any other 
provision of this Act or of any other law, or 
any other meetings or discussions conducted 
with Indian tribes or tribal organizations 
may not be considered as substitutes for the 
regional meetings required under subpara- 
graph (A). 

“(3)(A) The Secretary shall— 

"(i) keep Indian tribes and tribal organi- 
zations informed of all plans and activities 
of the Bureau which affect, or relate to, 
Bureau or contract schools, or education 
programs, that serve the particular Indian 
tribe or tribal organization, and 

ii / shall invite active participation of 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization in 
the decision making process regarding 
changes to be made, or needs to be met, in 
these schools and programs. 


Planning by the Secretary for individual 
Bureau or contract schools and. education 
programs shall be undertaken in a coopera- 
tive and consultative manner based upon 
an open exchange of information and views. 

"(B) When considering construction or ет- 
pansion of any school, and when consider- 
ing proposals to Congress for the closure, 
consolidation, curtailment, or transfer of 
any school or school dormitory, the Secre- 
tary shall, from the initial stages, consult 
with the affected Indian tribe or tribes and 
with the affected school board and school or- 
ganizations, Indian or tribal organizations 
and communities, and with those students, 
parents, and staff who use the facility and 
shall incorporate the desires of the tribal 
and Indian entities consulted into their 
plans to the greatest extent feasible. Consul- 
tations conducted under this subparagraph 
shall be undertaken in conjunction with 
consultations required under section 
1121(g).". 
SEC. 11111. INDIAN EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCE. 

(a) Subsection (f)(1) of section 1131 of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
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2011) is amended by striking out “an em- 
ployee” and inserting in lieu thereof “an ap- 
plicant or employee”. 

(b)(1) Subparagraph (А) of section 
1131(n)(1) of the Education Amendments of 
1978 (25 U.S.C. 2011(n)(1)(A)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out "or" at the end of 
clause (ii), and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

“(iv) support services at, or associated 
with, the site of the school; от”, 

(2) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to an individual 
who 18 employed by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the Department of the Interior on 
the date of enactment of this Act only if such 
individual elects, in such form and at such 
time as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe, the application of such amend- 
ments with respect to such individual. 

SEC. 11112. PERSONNEL COMPENSATION, RECRUIT- 
MENT, AND RETENTION STUDIES. 

(a) The Secretary shall conduct such stud- 
ies and. gather such information as may be 
necessary to prepare a report that the Secre- 
tary shall submit to the Congress by no later 
than March 1, 1988, which compares person- 
nel compensation in Bureau funded schools 
with— 

(1) public schools located in the same 
State (or in the geographically closest State) 
that— 

(A) have successful educational programs, 
and 

(B) are comparable in size, geographic lo- 
cation, grade levels, and student population 
characteristics to Bureau funded schools, 
and 

(2) schools operated within the United 
States by the Department of Defense. 

(b) The report required under subsection 
(a) shall include— 

(1) detailed information on the current 
salaries and personnel benefits for compara- 
ble positions in the Bureau funded schools 
and the schools described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (а), 

(2) а comparison of starting salaries, 
tenure, length of service, educational and 
certification requirements, length of work 
year and work day, and fringe benefits be- 
tween Bureau funded schools and the 
schools described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection (aJ, 

(3) a projection of the compensation fac- 
tors described in paragraphs (1) and (2) for 
Bureau funded schools and the schools de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) over the next five years, and 

(4) such additional information and anal- 
ysis as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(c)(1) The cost of the studies and the 
report required under subsection (a) (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, costs for all con- 
tracts, travel, and staff assigned to the 
study) shall be paid from amounts appropri- 
ated to the Bureau's Management and Ad- 
ministration account of the General Admin- 
istration account, except that the salaries 
and personnel benefits of employees detailed 
to the study from the Office of Indian Edu- 
cation of the Bureau may continue to be 
charged to the amounts appropriated to the 
Bureau's Education account. 

(2) The staff detailed to work on the stud- 
ies апа report required under subsection (а) 
shall include not less than two career em- 
ployees from the Office of Indian Education 
of the Bureau who have substantial experi- 
ence in (he administration (at the level of 
an agency office) of school operations and 
in the drafting of personnel regulations, in- 
cluding but not limited to those under this 
Act. 
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(d) The Secretary may conduct part or all 
of the studies required under subsection (a) 
through contracts entered into with one or 
more Indian education organizations. 

fe) The Secretary shall conduct such other 
studies of personnel compensation and re- 
cruitment in Bureau funded and public 
schools as are desirable in carrying out the 
purposes of title 11 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978. 

(f) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(2) The term "Bureau" means the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. 

SEC. 11113. COMPARABLE COMPENSATION. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1131(h) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2011(h)(1) is amended by striking out 
"comparable to the rates" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "comparable to the rates for 
comparably qualified individuals holding 
comparable positions in public schools serv- 
ing comparable students in comparable 
areas (with adjustments for any housing 
and utility or other significant fringe bene- 
fits), but such rates shall not be less than the 
rates". 

SEC. 11114. POST DIFFERENTIALS. 

Paragraph (3) of section 1131(h) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2011(h)(3)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “The Secretary" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(А) The Secretary", 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraph: 

"(B)(i) Upon the request of the local school 
board of a Bureau school, the Secretary shall 
grant the supervisor of the school authoriza- 
tion to provide one or more post differen- 
tials under subparagraph (A) unless the Sec- 
retary determines for clear and. convincing 
reasons (and advises the board in writing of 
those reasons) that certain of the requested 
post differentials should be disapproved or 
decreased because there is no disparity of 
compensation for the involved employees or 
positions in the Bureau school that is 
either— 

Vat least 5 percent, or 

"(II) less than 5 percent and affects the re- 
cruitment or retention of employees at the 
school. 


The request of a local school board under 
this subparagraph shall be deemed granted 
as requested at the end of the 60th day after 
the request is received in the Central Office 
of the Bureau unless before that time it is 
approved, approved with modification, or 
disapproved by the Secretary. 

"(ii) The Secretary or the supervisor of a 
Bureau school may discontinue or decrease 
a post differential authorized by reason of 
this subparagraph at the beginning of a 
school year after either— 

"(I) the local school board requests that it 
be discontinued or decreased, or 

"(II) the Secretary or the supervisor deter- 
mines for clear and convincing reasons (and 
advises the board in writing of those rea- 
sons) that there is no disparity of compensa- 
tion that would affect the recruitment or re- 
tention of employees at the school after the 
differential is discontinued or decreased. 

iii / On or before February 1 of each year, 
the Secretary shall submit to Congress a 
report describing the requests апа grants of 
authority under this subparagraph during 
the previous fiscal year and listing the posi- 
tions contracted under those grants of au- 
thority.". 
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SEC. 11115. EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT PRO- 
GRAM. 


Title 11 of the Education Amendments of 
1978 is amended by striking out part C and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
section: 

"EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

"SEC. 1141. (a)(1) The Secretary shall pro- 
vide grants to tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions for each fiscal year in an amount de- 
termined in accordance with subsection (b). 

"(2) Funds provided under paragraph (1) 
to tribes and tribal organizations shall be 
used by the tribes and tribal organizations 
to establish and maintain early childhood 
development programs. Such programs may 
provide parents and children under 6 years 
of age with— 

“(A) prenatal care, 

"(B) nutrition education, 

"(C) health education and screening, 

"(D) educational testing, апа 

"(E) other educational services. 

"(b)(1) The total amount of the grants pro- 
vided under subsection (а) to each tribe (or 
the total amount provided under this sec- 
tion to all tribal organization of a tribe) for 
each fiscal year shall be equal to the amount 
which bears the same relationship to the 
total amount appropriated under the au- 
thority of subsection (d) for such fiscal year 
(less amounts provided under paragraph 
(3)) as the total number of children under 6 
vears of age who are members of such tribe 
bears to the total number of all children 
under 6 years of age who are members of any 
tribe that has at least 500 members. 

"(2) No grant may be provided under sub- 
section (a) to any tribe, or any tribal organi- 
zation of a tribe, that has less than 500 
members. 

"(3) The Secretary shall, out of funds ap- 
propriated under the authority of subsection 
(d), include in the grants provided under 
subsection (a) amounts for administrative 
costs incurred by the tribe or tribal organi- 
zation in establishing and maintaining the 
early childhood development program. 

“(с) The early childhood development pro- 
grams that are funded, in whole or in part, 
by grants provided under subsection a 

"(1) shall be coordinated with other pro- 
grams and services provided by the tribe, 
tribal organizations, the State, and the Fed- 
eral Government, 

"(2) may include instruction in the lan- 
guage, art, and culture of the tribe, and 

"(3) shall provide for periodic assessment 
of the program. 

"(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1989, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, $15,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
section. 

SEC. 11116. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1139 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2019) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) the term ‘Bureau funded school’ 
means— 

“(АЈ a Bureau school; 

"(B) a contract school; or 

"(C) а school for which assistance is pro- 
vided under the Tribally Controlled Schools 
Act of 1987;", 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (4) 
through (10) as paragraphs (6) through (12), 
respectively, and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

"(4) the term ‘Bureau school’ means a 
Bureau operated elementary or secondary 
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day or boarding school or a Bureau operated 
dormitory for students attending a school 
other than a Bureau school; 

“(5) the term ‘contract school’ means an 
elementary or secondary school or a dormi- 
tory which receives financial assistance for 
its operation under a contract or agreement 
with the Bureau under section 102, 104(1), 
or 208 of the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 4507, 
450h(1), and 458d);”. 

SEC. 11117. SEQUESTRATION ORDERS. 

Subsection (a) of section 1129 of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2009(a)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

"(8) If a sequestration order issued under 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 reduces the amount of 
funds available for allotment under section 
1128 for any fiscal year by more than 5 per- 
cent— 

"(A) the Secretary may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, use— 

"(i) funds appropriated for the operation 
of any Bureau school that is closed or con- 
solidated, and 

"(ii) funds appropriated for any program 
that has been curtailed at any Bureau 
school, 
to fund allotments made under section 1128, 


and 

"(B) the Secretary may waive the applica- 
tion of the provisions of section 1121(g) 
with respect to the closure or consolidation 
of а school, or the curtailment of a program 
at a school, during such fiscal year if the 
funds described in clauses (i) and (ii) of sub- 
paragraph (A) with respect to such school 
are used to fund allotments made under sec- 
tion 1128 for such fiscal year. ". 

SEC. 11118. TRIBAL DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Title 11 of the Education Amendments of 
1978 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

"TRIBAL DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

"SEC. 1142. (a) Subject to the availability 
of appropriations, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide grants and technical assistance to 
tribes for the development and operation of 
tribal departments of education for the pur- 
pose of planning and coordinating all edu- 
cational programs of the tribe. 

"(b) Grants provided under this section 
shall— 

"(1) be based on applications from the 
governing body of the tribe, 

“(2) reflect factors such as geographic and 

tion diversity, 

“(3) facilitate tribal control in all matters 
relating to the education of Indian children 
on Indian reservations and on former 
Indian reservations in Oklahoma, 

“(4) provide for the development of coordi- 
nated educational programs on Indian res- 
ervations (including all preschool, elementa- 
ry, secondary and higher or vocational edu- 
cational programs funded by tribal, Federal, 
or other sources) by encouraging tribal ad- 
ministrative support of all Bureau funded 
educational programs as well as encourag- 
ing tribal cooperation and coordination 
with all educational programs receiving fi- 
nancial support from State agencies, other 
Federal agencies, or private entities, 

"(5) provide for the development and en- 
forcement of tribal educational codes, in- 
cluding tribal educational policies and 
tribal standards applicable to curriculum, 
personnel, students, facilities and support 
programs, and 

“(6) otherwise comply with regulations for 
grants under section 104(a) of the Indian 
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Self-Determination and Educational Assist- 
ance Act (25 U.S.C. 450h) that are in effect 
on bing date application for such grants are 
made, 

“(с) The Secretary shall not impose any 
terms, conditions, or requirements on the 
provision of grants under this section that 
are not specified in this section. 

"(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section.. 

SEC. 11119. STUDY OF JOHNSON-O'MALLEY FUNDING 
ALLOCATIONS. 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior shall con- 
duct a study of the methods used in funding 
contracts entered into under the Act of April 
16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596; 25 U.S.C. 452, et seq.), 
popularly known as the Johnson-O'Malley 
Act. 

(b) By no later than the date that is 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
submit to the Congress a report on the study 
conducted under subsection (a), together 
with recommendations for legislation that 
would ensure the most effective and equita- 
ble distribution of funds under the Act of 
April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596; 25 U.S.C. 452, et 
seq.). 

SEC. 11120. SCHOOL BOUNDARIES. 

Subsection (b) of section 1124 of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2004(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "On or after" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1) Except as provid- 
ed in paragraph (2), on or after", and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

"(2) In any case where there is more than 
one Bureau funded school located on an 
Indian reservation, at the direction of the 
tribal governing body, the relevant school 
boards of the Bureau funded schools on the 
reservation may, by mutual consent, estab- 
lish the relevant attendance areas for such 
schools, subject to the approval of the tribal 
governing body. Any such boundaries so es- 
tablished shall be accepted by the Secre- 
бағу.” 

PART B—TRIBALLY CONTROLLED SCHOOL 

GRANTS 
SEC. 11201. SHORT TITLE, 

This part may be cited as the "Tribally 
Controlled Schools Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 11202. FINDINGS. 

(a) The Congress, after careful review of 
the Federal Government's historical and 
special legal relationship with, and result- 
ing responsibilities to, Indians, finds that— 

(1) the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act, which was a 
product of the legitimate aspirations and a 
recognition of the inherent authority of 
Indian nations, was and is a crucial posi- 
tive step towards tribal and community con- 
trol; 

(2) the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ adminis- 
tration and domination of the contracting 
process under such Act has not provided the 
full opportunity to develop leadership skills 
crucial to the realization of self-government, 
and has denied to the Indian people an ef- 
fective voice in the planning and implemen- 
tation of programs for the benefit of Indians 
which are responsive to the true needs of 
Indian communities; and 

(3) Indians will never surrender their 
desire to control their relationships both 
among themselves and with the non-Indian 
governments, organizations, and persons. 

(b) The Congress further finds that— 

(1) true self-determination in any society 
of people is dependent upon an educational 
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process which will ensure the development 
of qualified people to fulfill meaningful 
leadership roles; 

(2) the Federal administration of educa- 
tion for Indian children has not effected the 
desired level of educational achievement nor 
created the diverse opportunities and per- 
sonal satisfaction which education can and 
should provide; 

(3) true local control requires the least pos- 
sible Federal interference; and 

(4) the time has come to enhance the con- 
cepts made manifest in the Indian Self-De- 
termination and Education Assistance Act. 
SEC. 11203. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 


fa) The Congress recognizes the obligation 
of the United States to respond to the strong 
expression of the Indian people for self-de- 
termination by assuring maximum Indian 
participation in the direction of education- 
al services so as to render such services more 
responsive to the needs and desires of those 
communities. 

(b) The Congress declares its commitment 
to the maintenance of the Federal Govern- 
ment's unique and continuing trust rela- 
tionship with and responsibility to the 
Indian people through the establishment of 
а meaningful Indian  self-determination 
policy for education which will deter further 
perpetuation of Federal bureaucratic domi- 
nation of programs. 

(c) The Congress declares that a major na- 
tional goal of the United States is to provide 
the resources, processes, and structures 
which will enable tribes and local communi- 
ties to effect the quantity and quality of edu- 
cational services and opportunities which 
will permit Indian children to compete and 
excel in the life areas of their choice, and to 
achieve the measure of self-determination 
essential to their social and economic well- 
being. 

(d) The Congress affirms the reality of the 
special and unique educational needs of 
Indian peoples, including the need for pro- 
grams to meet the linguistic and cultural as- 
pirations of Indian tribes and communities. 
These can best be met through a grant proc- 
ess. 

(e) The Congress declares its commitment 
to these policies and its support, to the full 
extent of its responsibility, for Federal rela- 
tions with the Indian Nations. 

(f) The Congress hereby repudiates and re- 
jects any policy of unilateral termination of 
Federal relations with any Indian Nation. 
SEC. 11204. GRANTS AUTHORIZED. 


(a)(1) The Secretary shall provide grants 
to Indian tribes, and tribal organizations, 
that— 

(A) operate tribally controlled schools 
which are eligible for assistance under this 
part, and 

(B) submit to the Secretary applications 
for such grants. 

(2) Grants provided under this part shall 
be deposited into the general operating fund 
of the tribally controlled school with respect 
to which the grant is provided and shall be 
used to defray, at the determination of the 
School board of the tribally controlled 
School, any expenditures, including but not 
limited to, expenditures for— 

(A) school operations, academic, educa- 
tional, residential, guidance and counseling, 
and administrative purposes, 

(B) the operation and maintenance of the 
school, and 

(C) support services for the school, includ- 
ing transportation. 
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(b)(1) No more than one grant may be pro- 
vided under this part with respect to any 
Indian tribe for any fiscal year. 

(2) Funds provided under any grant made 
under this part may not be used in connec- 
tion with religious worship or sectarian in- 
struction. 

(3) Funds provided under any grant made 
under this part may not be expended for ad- 
ministrative costs (as defined under section 
1128A(e)(1) of the Education Amendments of 
1978) in excess of the amount generated for 
such costs under section 1128A of such Act. 

(с) In the case of a grantee which operates 
schools at more than one schoolsite, the 
grantee shall expend no less than 90 percent 
of the funds allocated for each schoolsite 
under section 1128 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 at each schoolsite. 

(d) Nothing in this part may be con- 
strued— 

(1) to require a tribe or tribal organization 
to apply for or accept, or 

(2) to allow any person to coerce any tribe 

or tribal organization into applying for, or 
accepting, 
a grant under this part to plan, conduct, 
and administer all of, or any portion of, any 
Bureau program. Such applications, and the 
timing of such applications, shall be strictly 
voluntary. Nothing in this part may be con- 
strued as allowing or requiring any grant 
with any entity other than the entity to 
which the grant is provided. 

(е) Grants provided under this part shall 
not terminate, modify, suspend, or reduce 
the Federal responsibility to provide a pro- 


gram. 

(f) Whenever an Indian tribe requests ret- 
rocession of any program for which assist- 
ance is provided under this part, such retro- 
cession shall become effective upon a date 
specified by the Secretary not more than 120 
days after the date on which the tribe re- 
quests the retrocession, or such later date as 
may be mutually agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary and the tribe. 

SEC. 11205. COMPOSITION OF GRANTS. 

(a) The grant provided under this part to 
an Indian tribe or tribal organization for 
any fiscal year shall consist of— 

(1) the total amount of funds allocated for 
such fiscal year under sections 1128 and 
1128A of the Education Amendments of 1978 
with t to the tribally controlled 
schools eligible for assistance under this 
part that are operated by such Indian tribe 
or tribal organization, 

(2) to the extent requested by such Indian 
tribe or tribal organization, the total 
amount of funds allocated to such schools 
Sor such fiscal year under section 1126(d) of 
the Education Amendments of 1987, and 

(3) the total amount of funds provided 
under— 

(A) chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, and 

(B) the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
that are allocated to such schools for such 
fiscal year. 

(b)(1) In the allocation of funds under sec- 
tions 1128, 1128A, and 1126(d) of the EducG- 
tion Amendments of 1978, tribally controlled 
schools for which grants are provided under 
this part shall be treated as contract schools. 

(2) In the allocation of funds provided 
under— 

(A) chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, and 

(B) the Education of the Handicapped Act, 
that are distributed through the Bureau, 
tribally controlled schools for which grants 
are provided under this part shall be treated 
as Bureau schools. 
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(3)(A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(С), funds allocated to a tribally controlled 
school by reason of paragraph (1) or (2) 
shall be subject to the provisions of this part 
and shall not be subject to any restriction or 
limitation that is imposed under any other 
law specifically with respect to funds pro- 
vided under— 

(i) the Education Amendments of 1978, 

(ii) the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act of 1981, or 

(iii) the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. 

(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), Indian tribes and tribal organizations 
to which grants are provided under this 
part, and tribally controlled schools for 
which such grants are provided, shall not be 
subject to any requirements, obligations, re- 
strictions, or limitations that would other- 
wise apply solely by reason of the receipt of 
funds provided under any Act referred to in 
clauses (i), (11), or (iii) of subparagraph (А). 

(C) The provisions of this paragraph shall 
not affect the application of any provision 
of title XI of the Education Amendments of 
1978 that applies under the terms of such 
title specifically with respect to— 

(i) all schools that are Bureau funded 
schools (within the meaning of section 
1139(3) of the Education Amendments of 
1978), or 

(ii) schools for which assistance is provid- 
ed under this part. 

SEC. 11206. ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS. 

faJ(1) A tribally controlled school is eligi- 
ble for assistance under this part if the 
school— 

(A) was, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, a school which received funds under the 
authority of the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 
450, et seq./, 

(B) was a school operated (as either an ele- 
mentary or secondary school or a combined 
program) by the Bureau and has met the re- 
quirements of subsection (b), 

(C) is a school for which the Bureau has 
not provided funds, but which has met the 
requirements of subsection (c), or 

(D) is a school with respect to which an 
election has been made under paragraph (2) 
and which has met the requirements of sub- 
section (5). 

(2) Any application which has been sub- 
mitted under the Indian Self-Determination 
and Education Assistance Act by an Indian 
tribe for a school which is not in operation 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall be 
reviewed under the guidelines and regula- 
tions for applications submitted under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act that were in effect at the time 
the application was submitted, unless the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization elects to 
have the application reviewed under the 
provisions of subsection (b). 

(b)(1) Any school that was operated as а 
Bureau school on the date of enactment of 
this Act, and any school with respect to 
which an election is made under subsection 
(a)(2), meets the requirements of this subsec- 
tion if— 

(A) the Indian tribe or tribal organization 
that operates, or desires to operate, the 
school submits to the Secretary an applica- 
tion requesting that the Secretary— 

(i) transfer operation of the school to the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization, if the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization is not al- 
ready operating the school, and 

(ii) make a determination of whether the 
school is eligible for assistance under this 
part, and 
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(B) the Secretary makes a determination 
that the school is eligible for assistance 
under this part. 

(2)(A) By no later than the date that is 120 
days after the date on which an application 
is submitted to the Secretary under para- 
graph (1)(A), the Secretary shall determine— 

(i) if the school is not being operated by 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
whether to transfer operation of the school 
to M Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
an 

(it) whether the school is eligible for assist- 
ance under this part. 

(B) In considering applications submitted 
under paragraph (1)(A), the Secretary— 

(i) shall transfer operation of the school to 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization, if 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization is 
not already operating the school, and 

(ii) shall determine that the school is eligi- 
ble for assistance under this part, 


unless the Secretary finds by clear and con- 
vincing evidence that the services to be pro- 
vided by the Indian tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion will be deleterious to the welfare of the 
Indians served by the school. 

(C) In considering applications submitted 
under paragraph (1)(A), the Secretary shall 
consider whether the Indian tribe or tribal 
organization would be deficient in operat- 
ing the school with respect to— 

(i) equipment, 

(44) bookkeeping and accounting proce- 
dures, 

(111) substantive knowledge of operating 
the school, 

(iv) adequately trained personnel, or 

(v) any other necessary components in the 
operation of the school. 

(c)(1) A school for which the Bureau has 
not provided funds meets the requirements 
of this subsection if— 

(A) the Indian tribe or tribal organization 
that operates, or desires to operate, the 
school submits to the Secretary an applica- 
tion requesting a determination by the Sec- 
retary of whether the school is eligible for as- 
sistance under this part, and 

(В) the Secretary makes a determination 
that the school is eligible for assistance 
under this part. 

(2)(A) By no later than the date that is 180 
days after the date on which an application 
is submitted to the Secretary under para- 
graph (1)(A), the Secretary shall determine 
whether the school is eligible for assistance 
under this part. 

(В) In making the determination under 
subparagraph (А), the Secretary shall give 
equal consideration to all of the following 
factors: 

(i) with respect to the applicant's propos- 

(I) the adequacy of facilities or the poten- 
tial to obtain or provide adequate facilities; 

(II) geographic and demographic factors 
in the affected areas; 

(III) adequacy of applicant's program 
plans; 

(IV) geographic prorimity of comparable 
public education; and 

(V) the wishes of all affected parties, in- 
cluding but not limited to students, families, 
tribal governments at both the central and 
local levels, and school organizations; and 

(ii) with respect to all education services 
already available— 

(I) geographic and demographic factors in 
the affected areas; 

(11) adequacy and comparability of pro- 
grams already available; 
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(III consistency of available programs 
with tribal education codes or tribal legisla- 
tion to education; and 

(IV) the history and success of these serv- 
ices for the proposed population to be 
served, as determined from all factors and 
not just standardized examination perform- 
ance. 

(C) The Secretary may not make a deter- 
mination under this paragraph that is pri- 
marily based upon the geographic proximity 
of comparable public education. 

(D) Applications submitted under para- 
graph (1)(A) shall include information on 
the factors described in subparagraph (BJ(i), 
but the applicant may also provide the Sec- 
retary such information relative to the fac- 
tors described in subparagraph (В)(11) as the 
applicant considers appropriate. 

(E) If the Secretary fails to make a deter- 
mination under subparagraph (А) with re- 
spect to an application within 180 days 
after the date on which the Secretary re- 
ceived the application, the Secretary shall be 
treated as having made a determination 
that the tribally controlled school is eligible 
for assistance under the title and the grant 
shall become effective 18 months after the 
date on which the Secretary received the ap- 
plication, or an earlier date, at the Secre- 
tary’s discretion. 

(d)(1) If the Secretary determines that а 
tribally controlled school is eligible under 
subsection (а) for assistance under thís part, 
the eligibility determination shall remain in 
effect until the determination is revoked by 
the Secretary, and the requirements of sub- 
section (b) or (c), if applicable, shall be con- 
sidered to have been met with respect to 
such school for all subsequent fiscal years 
until the eligibility determination is re- 
voked by the Secretary. 

(2)(A) The Secretary shall not revoke a de- 
termination that a school is eligible under 
subsection (а) for assistance under this part 


u— 
(i) the Indian tribe or tribal organization 

submits the reports required under para- 

graph (3) with respect to the school, and 

(ii) at least one of the following subclauses 
applies with respect to the school: 

(I) The school is certified or accredited by 
a State or regional accrediting association 
as determined by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion, or is a candidate in good standing for 
such accreditation under the rules of the 
State or regional accrediting association, 
ensuring that credits achieved by students 
within the education programs are, or will 
be, accepted. at grade level by a State certi- 
fied or regionally accredited institution. 

(II) A determination made by the Secre- 
tary that there is a reasonable expectation 
that the accreditation described in sub- 
clause (I), or the candidacy in good stand- 
ing for such accreditation, will be reached 
by the school within 3 years and that the 
program offered by the school is beneficial 
to the Indian students. 

(III) The school is accredited by а tribal 
division of education if such accreditation 
is accepted by a generally recognized. region- 
al or State accreditation agency. 

(IV) The school accepts the standards pro- 
mulgated under section 1121 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978 and an evaluation 
of performance is conducted under this sec- 
tion in conformance with the regulations 
pertaining to Bureau operated schools by an 
impartial evaluator chosen by the grantee, 
but no grantee shall be required to comply 
with these standards to a higher degree than 
a comparable Bureau operated school. 

(V) A positive evaluation of the school is 
conducted once every three years under 
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standards adopted by the contractor under a 
contract for a school entered into under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, such evaluation to be con- 
ducted by an impartial evaluator agreed to 
by the Secretary and the grantee. Upon fail- 
ure to agree on such an evaluator, the gov- 
erning body of the tribe shall choose the 
evaluator or perform the evaluation. 

(В) The choice of standards employed for 
purposes of subparagraph (Aj(ii) shall be 
consistent with section 1121(e) of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978. 

(3) Each recipient of a grant provided 
under this part shall submit to the Secretary 
an annual report that shall be limited to— 

(A) an annual financial statement report- 
ing revenue and expenditures as defined by 
the cost accounting established by the grant- 


ee; 

(B) a biannual financial audit conducted 
pursuant to the standards of the Single 
Audit Act of 1984; 

(C) an annual submission to the Secretary 
of the number of students served and a brief 
description of programs offered under the 
grant; and 

(D) a program evaluation conducted by an 
impartial entity, to be based on the stand- 
ards established for purposes of paragraph 
(2)(А)(11). 

(4) The Secretary shall not revoke a deter- 
mination that a school is eligible under sub- 
section (а) for assistance under this part, or 
reassume control of a school that was a 
Bureau school prior to approval of an appli- 
cation submitted under subsection (b)(1)(A), 
until the Secretary— 

(A) provides notice to the tribal authority 
that authorized the tribally controlled 
school which states— 

(i) the specific deficiencies that led to the 
revocation or resumption determination, 
and 

(ii) the actions that are needed to remedy 
such deficiencies, and 

(B) affords such authority an opportunity 

to effect any remedial actions. 
The Secretary shall provide such technical 
assistance as is necessary to effect such re- 
medial actions. Such notice and technical 
assistance shall be in addition to a hearing 
and appeal to be conducted pursuant to the 
regulations described in subsection 
(JHIA) tiii). 

(e)(1) Expansions of the grade levels of- 
Jered by a tribally controlled school that is 
Junded under this part, or modifications to 
initiate residential services by such schools, 
may be made only 1/- 

(A) the tribe or tribal organization sub- 
mits to the Secretary an application to 
make the expansion or modification, 

(B) the application is accompanied by a 
document indicating action by the tribal 
governing body authorizing such applica- 
tion, and 

(C) the Secretary approves the expansion 
or modification. 

(2) The Secretary, by no later than the date 
that is 120 days after the date on which an 
application is submitted to the Secretary 
under this subsection, shall make a final de- 
termination on such application. 

(3) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with re- 
spect to expansions, or modifications of 
services or programs, that are within grade 
levels 


(4) In reviewing all applications submit- 
ted under this subsection, the Secretary shall 
give equal consideration to the factors de- 
scribed in subsection (c)(2)(B) and to the en- 
hancement of the quality of the overall pro- 
gram offered by the applicant. 
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(5) Any expansion of more than two grade 
levels at a tribally controlled school that is 
funded under this part, or an equivalent ez- 
pansion, or any addition of residential serv- 
ices to a program mot offering residential 
services, that is approved by the Secretary 
under this subsection shall become effective 
on the date that is 12 months after the date 
on which the application is submitted to the 
Secretary, or earlier, at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

(f)(1) Any application that is submitted 
under this part by a tribal organization 
shall be accompanied by a document indi- 
cating action by the tribal governing body 
authorizing such application. 

(2) Except as provided in subsection 
(c)(2)(E) or (e)(5), a grant provided under 
this part, a transfer of the operation of a 
Bureau school made under subsection (b), 
and any erpansion or modification ap- 
proved under subsection (eJ)(1)(C), shall 
become effective beginning with the academ- 
ic year succeeding the fiscal year in which 
the application for the grant, transfer, ex- 
pansion, or modification is made, or at an 
earlier date, at the Secretary's discretion. 

(3)(A) Whenever the Secretary declines to 
provide a grant under this part, to transfer 
operation of a Bureau school under subsec- 
tion (b) or to approve an expansion or 
modification under subsection (eJ(1)(C), or 
determines that a school is not eligible for 
5 under this part, the Secretary 
shall— 

(i) state the objections in writing to the 
tribe or tribal organization within the allot- 
ted time, 

(ii) provide assistance to the tribe or tribal 
organization to overcome all stated objec- 
tions, 

(iti) provide the tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion a hearing, under the same rules and 
regulations that apply under the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act, and 

(iv) provide an opportunity to appeal the 
objection raised. 

(B) The Secretary shall reconsider any 
amended application submitted under this 
part within 60 days after the amended ap- 
plication is submitted to the Secretary. 

(д) The Bureau shall submit an annual 
report to the Congress on all applications re- 
ceived, and actions taken, under this section 
at the same time that the President is re- 
quired to submit to the Congress the budget 
under section 1105 of title 31, United States 
Code. 


SEC. 11207. PAYMENT OF GRANTS; INVESTMENT OF 
FUNDS. 


(a/ Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments to grantees under this part in two 
payments: 

(A) one payment to be made no later than 
October 1 of each fiscal year in an amount 
equal to one-half the amount paid during 
the preceding fiscal year to the grantee or a 
contractor that has elected to have the pro- 
visions of this part apply, and 

(B) the second payment consisting of the 
remainder to which the grantee or contrac- 
tor is entitled for the fiscal year to be made 
by no later than January 1 of the fiscal year. 

(2) For any school for which no payment 
was made under this part in the preceding 
fiscal year, full payment of the amount com- 
puted for each fiscal year shall be made by 
January 1 of the fiscal year. 

(b)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any interest or investment 
income that accrues on any funds provided 
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under this part after such funds are paid to 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization and 
before such funds are expended for the pur- 
pose for which such funds were provided 
under this part shall be the property of the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization and shall 
not be taken into account by any officer or 
employee of the Federal Government in de- 
termining whether to provide assistance, or 
the amount of assistance, under any provi- 
sion of Federal law. 

(2) Funds provided under this part may be 
invested by the Indian tribe or tribal organi- 
zation only in obligations of the United 
States or in obligations or securities that 
are guaranteed or insured by the United 
States. 

(c) For the purposes of underrecovery and 
overrecovery determinations by any Federal 
agency for any other funds, from whatever 
source derived, funds received under this 
part shall not be taken into consideration. 
SEC. 11208, APPLICABILITY OF OTHER STATUTES. 

(a) All provisions of sections 5, 6, 7, 105, 
109, and 110 of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act (25 
U.S.C. 450с, et seq.) except those provisions 
pertaining to indirect costs and length of 
contract, shall apply to grants provided 
under thís part. 

(b) Until the date that is 120 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, contractors 
for activities to which this part applies who 
have entered into a contract under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act that is in effect upon the date 
of enactment of this Act may elect, in such 
manner and at such time as the Secretary 
shall prescribe, to have the provisions of this 
part apply to such activity in lieu of such 
contract. 

(c) No funds may be provided under any 
contract entered into under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance 
Act to pay any ezpenses incurred in provid- 
ing any program or service if a grant has 
been made under this part to pay such ez- 
penses. 

SEC. 11209. ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR. 

Applications for grants under this part, 
and all application modifications, shall be 
reviewed and approved by personnel under 
the direction and control of the Director of 
the Office of Indian Education Programs. 
Required reports shall be submitted to edu- 
cation personnel under the direction and 
control of the Director of such Office. 

SEC. 11210. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary is authorized to issue regu- 
lations relating to the discharge of duties 
specifically assigned. to the Secretary by this 
part. In all other matters relating to the de- 
tails of planning, development, implement- 
ing, and evaluating grants under this part, 
the Secretary shall not issue regulations. 

SEC. 11211. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

(1) The term "eligible Indian student" has 
the meaning of such term in section 1128(f) 
of the Education Amendments of 1978 (25 
U.S.C. 2008(f)). 

(2) The term “Indian tribe” means any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, or other orga- 
nized group or community, including any 
Alaska Native Village or regional or village 
corporation (as defined in or established 
pursuant to the Alaskan Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act), which is recognized as eligible 
for the special programs and services pro- 
vided by the United States to Indians be- 
cause of their status as Indians. 

(3)(A) The term “tribal organization” 
means— 
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(i) the recognized governing body of any 
Indian tribe, or 

(ii) any legally established organization of 
Indians which— 

(I) is controlled, sanctioned, or chartered 
by such governing body or is democratically 
elected by the adult members of the Indian 
community to be served by such organiza- 
tion, and 

(II) includes the maximum participation 
of Indians in all phases of its activities. 

(B) In any case in which a grant is pro- 
vided under this part to an organization to 
perform services benefiting more than one 
Indian tribe, the approval of the governing 
bodies of Indian tribes representing 80 per- 
cent of those students attending the tribally 
controlled school shall be considered a suffi- 
cient tribal authorization for such grant. 

(4) The term "Secretary" means the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(5) The term "tribally controlled school" 
means a school, operated by a tribe or a 
tribal organization, enrolling students in 
kindergarten through grade 12, including 
preschools, which is not a local educational 
agency and which is not directly adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(6) The term “а local educational agency" 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control or di- 
rection of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. Such term in- 
cludes any other public institution or 
agency having administrative control and 
direction of a public elementary or second- 
ary school. 

(7) The term “Bureau” means the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. 

PART C—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

SEC. 11301. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the “Indian 
Education Act of 1987”. 

Subpart I—Financial Assistance to Local Educa- 
tional Agencies for the Education of Indian Chil- 
dren 

SEC. 11311. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

In recognition of the special educational 
and culturally related academic needs of 
Indian students in the United States, Con- 
gress hereby declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to provide financial as- 
sistance to local educational agencies to de- 
velop and carry out elementary and second- 
ary school programs specially designed to 
meet these special educational and cultural- 
ly related academic needs, or both. 

SEC. 11312. GRANTS TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 

CIES. 

(a) The Secretary shall, in order to effectu- 
ate the policy set forth in section 11311, 
carry out a program of making grants to 
local educational agencies which are enti- 
tled to payments under this subpart and 
which have submitted, and have had ap- 
proved, applications therefor, in accordance 
with the provisions of this subpart. 

(b)(1)(A) For any fiscal year for which ap- 
propriations are authorized under section 
11316 of this Act, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine the number of Indian children who 
were enrolled in the schools of a local educa- 
tional agency, and for whom such agency 
provided free public education, during such 
fiscal year. 
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(B) For purposes of this subpart, the term 
"eligible Indian children" means Indian 
children whom the Secretary has deter- 
mined— 

fi) were enrolled in a school of the local 
educational agency, and 

(ii) were provided free public education by 
the local educational agency. 

(2)(A) From the sums appropriated under 
section 11316(a) for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall allocate to each local education- 
al agency which has ап application ap- 
proved under this subpart an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the 
product of— 

(i) the number of eligible Indian children, 
multiplied by 

(ii) the average per pupil expenditure per 
local educational agency, 
bears to the sum of such products for all 
such local educational agencies. 

(B) A local educational agency shall not be 
entitled to receive a grant under this sub- 
part for any fiscal year unless the number of 
eligible Indian children, with respect to such 
agency, is at least 10 or constitutes at least 
50 percent of its total enrollment. The re- 
quirements of this subparagraph shall not 
apply to any local educational agencies 
serving Indian children in Alaska, Califor- 
nia, and Oklahoma or located on, or in 
proximity to, an Indian reservation. 

(C) For the purposes of this subsection, the 
average per pupil erpenditure for a local 
educational agency is equal to the amount 
determined by dividing— 

(i) the sum of— 

(I) the aggregate current erpenditures, 
during the second fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which the computation is 
made, of all of the local educational agen- 
cies in the State ín which such agency is lo- 
cated, plus 

(II) any direct current expenditures of 
such State for the operation of such agencies 
(without regard to the sources of funds from 
which either of such expenditures are made), 
by 


fii) the aggregate number of children who 
were in average daily attendance for whom 
such agencies provided free public educa- 
tion during such preceding fiscal year. 

(c)(1) In addition to the sums appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year for grants to local 
educational agencies under this subpart, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year an amount not in 
excess of 10 percent of the amount appropri- 
ated for payments on the basis of entitle- 
ments computed under subsection (b) for 
that fiscal year, for the purpose of enabling 
the Secretary to provide fínancial assistance 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subpart to schools— 

(A) which are located on or near reserva- 
tions; and 

(B) which— 

fi) are not local educational agencies, or 

(ii) have not been local educational agen- 
cies for more than 3 years. 

(2) The requirements of clause (A) of para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any school serv- 
ing Indían children in California, Oklaho- 
ma, or Alaska. 

(d) In addition to the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year for grants to local educa- 
tional agencies under this subpart, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
any fiscal year an amount not in excess of 
10 percent of the amount appropriated for 
payments of entitlements computed under 
subsection (b) for that fiscal year, for the 
purpose of enabling the Secretary to make 
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grants on a competitive basis to local educa- 
tional agencies to support demonstration 
projects and programs which are designed to 
plan for and improve educational opportu- 
nities for Indian children, except that the 
Secretary shall reserve a portion not to 
exceed 25 percent of such funds to make 
grants for demonstration projects examin- 
ing the special educational and culturally 
related academic needs that arise in school 
districts with high concentrations of Indian 
children. 

БЕС. 11313. USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS, 

Grants under this subpart may be used, in 
accordance with applications approved 
under section 11314, for— 

(1) planning and development of programs 
specifically designed to meet the special edu- 
cational or culturally related academic 
needs, or both, of Indian children, including 
pilot projects designed to test the effective- 
ness of plans so developed; 

(2) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of such programs, including, in 
accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary, minor remodeling of classroom or 
other space used for such programs and ac- 
quisition of necessary equipment; and 

(3) the training of counselors at schools re- 
ceiving funds under this subpart in counsel- 
ing techniques relevant to the treatment of 
alcohol and substance abuse. 

SEC. 11314. APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS; CONDITIONS 
FOR APPROVAL. 

(a) A grant provided under this subpart, 
except as provided in section 11312(b), тау 
be made only to a local educational agency 
or agencies, and only upon application to 
the Secretary at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Secretary deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 

(1) provide that the activities and services 
for which assistance under this subpart is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes of section 11313, and provide 
for such methods of administration as are 
necessary for the proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the program; 

(3) in the case of an application for pay- 
ments for planning, provide that— 

(A) the planning was or will be directly re- 
lated to programs or projects to be carried 
out under this subpart and has resulted, or 
is reasonably likely to result, in a program 
or project which will be carried out under 
this subpart, and 

(В) the planning funds are needed because 
of the innovative nature of the program or 
project or because the local educational 
agency lacks the resources necessary to plan 
adequately for programs and projects to be 
carried out under this subpart; 

(4) provide that effective procedures, in- 
cluding provisions for appropriate objective 
measurement of educational achievement, 
will be adopted for evaluating at least annu- 
ally the effectiveness of the programs and 
projects in meeting the special educational 
needs of Indian students; 

(5) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that Federal funds made available 
under this subpart for any fiscal year will be 
so used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available by the applicant for the 
education of Indian children and in no case 
supplant such funds; 

(6) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
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accounting for, Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this subpart; and 

(7) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require to carry out his 
functions under this subpart and to deter- 
mine the extent to which funds provided 
under this subpart have been effective in im- 
proving the educational opportunities of 
Indian students in the area served, and for 
the keeping of such records, and the afford- 
ing of such access thereto, as the Secretary 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

(b) An application by a local educational 
agency or agencies for a grant under this 
subpart may be approved only if it is con- 
sistent with the applicable provisions of this 
subpart and— 

(1) meets the requirements set forth in sub- 
section (a); 

(2) provides that the program or project 
for which application is made— 

(A) will utilize the best available talents 
and resources (including persons from the 
Indian community) and will substantially 
increase the educational opportunities of 
Indian children in the area to be served by 
the applicant; and 

(B) has been developed— 

fi) in open consultation with parents of 
Indian children, teachers, and, where appli- 
cable, secondary school students, including 
public hearings at which such persons have 
had a full opportunity to understand the 
program for which assistance is being 
sought and to offer recommendations there- 
on, and 

(ii) with the participation and written ap- 
proval of a committee— 

(I) which is composed of, and selected by, 
parents of children participating in the pro- 
gram for which assistance is sought, teach- 
ers, and, where applicable, secondary school 
students, and 

(II) of which at least half the members 
shall be parents described in subclause (IJ; 

(3) sets forth such policies and procedures 
including policies and procedures relating 
to the hiring of personnel, as will ensure 
that the program for which assistance is 
sought will be operated and evaluated in 
consultation with, and with the involve- 
ment of, parents of the children and repre- 
sentatives of the area to be served, including 
the committee established for the purposes 
of paragraph (2)( B)(ii/; and 

(4) provides that the parent committee 
formed pursuant to paragraph (2)(B)(ii) 
will adopt and abide by reasonable bylaws 
for the conduct of the program for which as- 
sistance is sought. 

(c) Amendments of applications submitted 
under this subpart shall, except as the Secre- 
tary may otherwise provide by regulation, be 
subject to approval in the same manner as 
original applications. 

(d)(1) The Secretary shall require that 
each application for a grant under this sub- 
part for each fiscal year include a form for 
each eligible Indian child for whom the local 
educational agency is providing free public 
education that sets forth information estab- 
lishing the status of the child as an eligible 
Indian child. 

(2) The Secretary shall request on the form 
required under paragraph (1) at least the 
following information- 

(A) either— 

(i) the name of the tribe, band, or other or- 
ganized group of Indians with which the 
child claims membership, along with the en- 
rollment number establishing membership 
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(if applicable), and the name and address of 
the organization which has updated and ac- 
curate membership data for such tribe, 
band, or other organized group of Indians, 
or 

fii) if the child is not a member of a tribe, 
band, or other organized group of Indians, 
the name, the enrollment number (if appli- 
cable) and the organization (and address 
thereof) responsible for maintaining updat- 
ed and accurate membership rolls of any of 
the child's parents or grandparents, from 
whom the child claims eligibility; 

(B) whether the tribe, band, or other orga- 
nized group of Indians with which the ap- 
plicant, his parents, or grandparents claim 
membership is federally recognized; 

(C) the name and address of the parent or 
legal guardian; 

(D) the signature of the parent or legal 
guardian verifying the accuracy of the in- 
formation supplied; and 

(E) any other information which the Sec- 
retary deems necessary to provide an accu- 
rate program profile. 

(3) Nothing in the requirements of para- 
graph (2) shall be construed as affecting the 
definition set forth in section 11351(4). 

(4) The forms and the standards of proof 
that were in use during the 1985-1986 aca- 
demic year to establish a child’s eligibility 
for entitlement under the Indian Elementa- 
ry and Secondary School Assistance Act 
shall be the only forms and standards of 
proof used to establish such eligibility and 
to meet the requirements of paragraph (1) 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(e/(1) The Secretary shall establish а 
method of auditing, on an annual basis, a 
sample of not less than one-third of the total 
number of school districts receiving funds 
under this subpart, and shall submit to the 
Congress an annual report on the findings 
of the audits. 

(2) Any local educational agency that pro- 
vides false information in the application 
for a grant under this subpart shall be ineli- 
gible to apply for any other grants under 
this subpart and shall be liable to the United 
States for any funds provided under this 
subpart that have not been expended. 

(3) Any student who provides false infor- 
mation on the form required under subsec- 
tion (d/(1) may not be taken into account in 
determining the amount of any grant under 
this subpart. 

SEC. 11315. PAYMENTS. 

(a) The Secretary shall, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 11316, from time-to-time 
pay to each local educational agency which 
has had an application approved under sec- 
tion 11314, an amount equal to the amount 
estimated to be expended by such agency in 
carrying out activities under such applica- 
tion. 

(b) No payments shall be made under this 
subpart for any fiscal year to any local edu- 
cational agency in a State which has taken 
into consideration payments under this sub- 
part in determining the eligibility of such 
local educational agency in that State for 
State aid, or the amount of that aid, with re- 
spect to the free public education of children 
during that year or the preceding fiscal year. 

(c)(1) The Secretary shall not pay to any 
local educational agency its full allotment 
under section 11102 for any fiscal year 
unless the State educational agency deter- 
mines that the combined fiscal effort of that 
local agency and the State with respect to 
the provision of free public education by 
that local agency for the preceding fiscal 
year, computed on either a per student or 
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aggregate expenditure basis, was at least 90 
percent of such combined fiscal effort, com- 
puted on the same basis, for the second pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

(2) If the Secretary determines for any 
fiscal year that a local educational agency 
failed to maintain its expenditures at the 90 
percent level required by paragraph (1), the 
Secretary shall— 

(A) reduce the allocation of funds to that 
agency in the exact proportion of that agen- 
cy's failure to maintain its expenditures at 
that level, and 

(B) not use the reduced amount of the 
agency's expenditures for the preceding year 
to determine compliance with paragraph (1) 
in any succeeding fiscal year, but shall use 
the amount of ezpenditures that would have 
been required to comply with para- 
graph (1). 

(3) The Secretary may waive the require- 
ments of this subsection for one fiscal year 
only if the Secretary determines that a 
waiver would be equitable due to exception- 
al or uncontrollable circumstances, such as 
a natural disaster or a precipitous and un- 
foreseen decline in the agency's financial re- 
sources. The Secretary shall not use the re- 
duced amount of the agency's expenditures 
for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which a waiver is granted to determine 
compliance with paragraph (1) in any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, but shall use the amount 
of expenditures that would have been re- 
quired to comply with paragraph (1) in the 
absence of а waiver. 

SEC. 11316. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 
ADJUSTMENTS. 


(a) For the purpose of making payments 
under this subpart, there are authorized to 
be appropriated— 

(1) for fiscal year 1988, $70,000,000, and 

(2) for each of the fiscal years 1989, 1990, 
1991, 1992, and 1993, such sums as may be 
necessary. 

(b) The Secretary may reallocate, in such 
manner as will best assist in advancing the 
purposes of this subpart, any amount which 
the Secretary determines, based upon esti- 
mates made by local educational agencies, 
will not be needed by any such agency to 
carry out its approved project. 

Subpart 2—Special Programs and Projects to Im- 
prove Educational Opportunities for Indian Chil- 
dren 

SEC. 11321. IMPROVEMENT ОЕ EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 

TUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 

(a) The Secretary shall carry out a pro- 
gram of making grants for the improvement 
of educational opportunities for Indian 
children— 

(1) to support planning, pilot, and demon- 
stration projects, in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b), which are designed to test and dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of programs for 
improving educational opportunities for 
Indian children; 

(2) to assist in the establishment and oper- 
ation of programs, in accordance with sub- 
section (c), which are designed to stimu- 
late— 

(A) the provision of educational services 
not available to Indian children in suffi- 
cient quantity or quality, and 

(B) the development and establishment of 
exemplary educational programs to serve as 
models for regular school programs in which 
Indian children are educated; 

(3) to assist in the establishment and oper- 
ation of preservice and inservice training 
programs, in accordance with subsection 
(d), for persons serving Indian children as 
educational personnel; and 

(4) to encourage the dissemination of in- 
formation and materials relating to, and the 
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evaluation of the effectiveness of, education 
programs which may offer educational op- 
portunities to Indian children. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies, federally supported elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for Indian children and to 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, and 
Indian institutions to support planning, 
pilot, and demonstration projects which are 
designed to plan for, and test and demon- 
strate the effectiveness of, programs for im- 
proving educational opportunities for 
Indian children, including— 

(1) innovative programs related to the 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children; 

(2) bilingual and bicultural education pro- 
grams and projects; 

(3) special health and nutrition services, 
and other related activities, which meet the 
special health, social, and psychological 
problems of Indian children; and 

(4) coordination of the operation of other 
federally assisted programs which may be 
used to assist in meeting the needs of such 
children. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies and to tribal and other Indian commu- 
nity organizations to assist them in develop- 
ing and establishing educational services 
and programs specifically designed to im- 
prove educational opportunities for Indian 
children. Grants may be used— 

(1) to provide educational services not 
available to such children in sufficient 
quantity or quality, including— 

(A) remedial and compensatory instruc- 
tion, school health, physical education, psy- 
chological, and other services designed to 
assist and encourage Indian children to 
enter, remain in, or reenter elementary or 
secondary school; 

(В) comprehensive academic and voca- 
tional instruction; 

(C) instructional materials (such as li- 
brary books, textbooks, and other printed, 
published, or audiovisual materials) and 
equipment; 

(D) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and testing services; 

(E) special education programs for handi- 
capped and gifted and talented Indian chil- 
dren; 

(F) early childhood programs, including 
kindergarten; 

(G) bilingual and bicultural education 
programs; and 

(H) other services which meet the purposes 
of this subsection; and 

(2) to establish and operate eremplary and 
innovative educational programs and cen- 
ters, involving new educational approaches, 
methods, and techniques designed to enrich 
programs of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation for Indian children. 

(d)(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to institutions of higher education 
and to State and local educational agencies, 
in combination with institutions of higher 
education, for carrying out programs and 
projects— 

(A) to prepare persons to serve Indian stu- 
dents as teachers, administrators, teacher 
aides, social workers, and ancillary educa- 
tional personnel; and 

(B) to improve the qualifications of such 
persons who are serving Indian students in 
such capacities. 

(2) Grants made under this subsection 
may be used for the establishment of fellow- 
ship programs leading to an advanced 
degree, for institutes and, as part of a con- 
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tinuing program, for seminars, symposia, 
workshops, and conferences. 

(3) In programs funded by grants author- 
ized under this subsection, preference shall 
be given to the training of Indians. 

(e)(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and to enter into contracts with, 
public agencies, State educational agencies 
in States in which more than 5,000 Indian 
children are enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools, Indian tribes, 
Indian institutions, and Indian organiza- 
tions, and to make contracts with private 
institutions and organizations, to establish, 
on a regional basis, information centers to— 

(A) evaluate programs assisted under this 
Act, and under other Indian education pro- 
grams in order to determine their effective- 
ness in meeting the special educational and 
culturally related academic needs of Indian 
children and adults and to conduct research 
to determine those needs; 

(B) provide technical assistance upon re- 
quest to local educational agencies and 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, Indian 
institutions, and parent committees created 
pursuant to section 11314(b)(2)(B)(ii) іп 
evaluating and carrying out programs as- 
sisted under this Act, through the provision 
of materials and personnel resources; and 

(C) disseminate information upon request 
to the parties described in subparagraph (B) 
concerning all Federal education programs 
which affect the education of Indian chil- 
dren and adults, including information on 
successful models and programs designed to 
meet the special educational needs of Indian 
children. 

(2) Grants or contracts made under this 
subsection may be made for a term not to 
exceed 3 years if provision is made to ensure 
annual review of the projects. 

(3) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and to enter into contracts with, 
Indian tribes, Indian institutions, and 
Indian organizations, and public agencies 
and institutions for— 

(A) the national dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning education programs, 
services, and resources available to Indian 
children, including evaluations thereof; and 

(B) the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
federally assisted programs in which Indian 
children may participate in achieving the 
purposes of such programs with respect to 
such children. 

(f)(1) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, and shall contain such infor- 
mation, and shall be consistent with such 
criteria, as may be required under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. Such ap- 
plications shall— 

(A) set forth a statement describing the ac- 
tivities for which assistance is sought; 

(В) in the case of an application for а 
grant under subsection (c)— 

(i) subject to such criteria as the Secretary 
shall prescribe, provide for— 

(1) the use of funds available under this 
section, and 

(II) the coordination of other resources 
available to the applicant, 


in order to ensure that, within the scope of 
the purpose of the project, there will be a 
comprehensive program to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section, and 

(ii) provide for the training of personnel 
participating in the project; and 

(C) provide for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in achieving its pur- 
pose and the purposes of this section. 
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(2A) The Secretary may approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (b), 
(с), от (d) only if the Secretary is satisfied 
that such application, and any document 
submitted with respect thereto— 

(i) demonstrate that— 

(I) there has been adequate participation 
by the parents of the children to be served 
and tribal communities in the planning and 
development of the project, and 

(II) there will be such participation in the 
operation and evaluation of the project, and 

(ii) provide for the participation, on an 
equitable basis, of eligible Indian children— 

(I) who reside in the area to be served, 

(II) who are enrolled in private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools, and 

(III) whose needs are of the type which the 
program is intended to meet, 
to the extent consistent with the number of 
such children. 

(B) In approving applications under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
applications from Indian educational agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions. 

(3) The Secretary may approve an applica- 
tion for а grant under subsection (e) only if 
the Secretary is satisfied that the funds 
made available under that subsection will be 
used to supplement the level of funds from 
State, local, and other Federal sources that 
would, in the absence of Federal funds pro- 
vided under that subsection, be made avail- 
able by the State or local educational agency 
for the activities described in that subsec- 
tion, and in no case will be used to supplant 
those funds. 

(g) For the purpose of making grants 
under this section, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $35,000,000 for each 
fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1993. 
SEC. 11322. SPECIAL. EDUCATIONAL TRAINING PRO- 

GRAMS FOR THE TEACHERS OF INDIAN 
CHILDREN. 

(aJ(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and enter into contracts with, in- 
stitutions of higher education, Indian orga- 
nizations, and Indian tribes for the purpose 
of— 

(A) preparing individuals for teaching or 
administering special programs and 
projects designed to meet the special educa- 
tional needs of Indian people, and 

(B) providing in-service training for per- 
sons teaching in such programs, 

(2) Priority shall be given in the awarding 
of grants, and in the entering into of con- 
tracts, under subsection (a) to Indian insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

(b)(1) In carrying out the provisions of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
award fellowships and traineeships to indi- 
viduals and to make grants to, and to enter 
into contracts with, institutions of higher 
education, Indian organizations, and 
Indian tribes for cost of education allow- 
ances. 

(2) In awarding fellowships and trainee- 
ships under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall give preference to Indians. 

(3) In the case of traineeships and fellow- 
ships, the Secretary is authorized to grant 
stipends to, and allowances for dependents 
of, persons receiving traineeships and fel- 
lowships. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 for each fiscal year ending 
prior to October 1, 1993 to carry out the pro- 
visions of this section. 

SEC. 11323. FELLOWSHIPS FOR INDIAN STUDENTS. 

(a) During each fiscal year ending prior to 
October 1, 1993, the Secretary is authorized 
to award fellowships to be used for study in 
graduate and professional programs at in- 
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stitutions of higher education, Such fellow- 
ships shall be awarded to Indian students in 
order to enable them to pursue a course of 
study of not more than 4 academic years 
leading toward a post baccalaureate degree 
in medicine, clinical psychology, psycholo- 
gy, law, education, and related fields or 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate 
degree in engineering, business administra- 
tion, natural resources, and related fields. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to persons 
awarded fellowships under subsection (а) 
such stipends (including such allowances 
for subsistence of such persons and their de- 
pendents) as һе may determine to be consist- 
ent with prevailing practices under compa- 
rable federally supported programs. 

(c) The Secretary shall pay to the institu- 
tion of higher education at which the holder 
of a fellowship awarded under subsection 
(a) is pursuing a course of study, in lieu of 
tuition charged such holder, such amounts 
as the Secretary may determine to be neces- 
sary to cover the cost of education provided 
the holder of such a fellowship. 

(d)(1) The Secretary may, f a fellowship 
awarded under subsection (a) is vacated 
prior to the end of the period for which it 
was awarded, award an additional fellow- 
ship for the remainder of such period. 

(2) By no later than the date that is 45 
days before the commencement of an aca- 
demic term, the Secretary shall provide to 
each individual who is awarded a fellowship 
under subsection (a) for such academic term 
written notice of the amount of such fellow- 
ship and of any stipends or other payments 
that will be made under this section to, or 
Jor the benefit of, such individual for such 
academic term. 

(3) Not more than 10 percent of the fellow- 
ships awarded under subsection (а) shall be 
awarded, on a priority basis, to persons re- 
ceiving training in guidance counseling 
with a specialty in the area of alcohol and 
substance abuse counseling and education. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1989, and for each of the 
4 succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

SEC. 11324. GIFTED AND TALENTED. 

(a) The Secretary shall establish centers 
for gifted and talented Indian students at 
Sinte Gleska College and at the Navajo 
Community College. 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall award grants to, 
or enter into contracts with, the Sinte 
Gleska College, the Navajo Community Col- 
lege, and the American Indian Higher Edu- 
cation Consortium for demonstration 
projects designed to address the special 
needs of Indian students in elementary and 
secondary schools who are gifted and talent- 
ed and the special needs of their families. 

(2) Any person to whom a grant is made, 
or with whom a contract is entered into, 
under paragraph (1) may enter into a con- 
tract with any other persons, including the 
Children's Television Workshop, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the demonstration 
projects for which such grant was awarded 
or for which the contract was entered into 
by the Secretary. 

(с) Demonstration projects funded under 
this section may include— 

(1) the identification of the special needs 
of gifted and talented students, particularly 
at the elementary school level, with atten- 
tion to the emotional and psychosocial 
needs of these individuals and their fami- 
lies; 

(2) the conduct of educational, psychoso- 
cial, and developmental activities which 
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hold reasonable promise of resulting in sub- 
stantial progress toward meeting the educa- 
tional needs of such gifted and talented chil- 
dren, including, but not limited to, demon- 
strating and exploring the use of Indian lan- 
guages and erposure to Indian cultural tra- 
ditions; 

(3) the use of public television in meeting 
the special educational needs of such gifted 
and talented children; 

(4) leadership programs designed to repli- 
cate programs for such children throughout 
the United States, including the dissemina- 
tion of information derived from the demon- 
stration projects conducted under this sec- 
tion; and 

(5) appropriate research, evaluation, and 
related activities pertaining to the needs of 
such children and their families. 

(d) The Secretary shall encourage persons 
to whom a grant is made, or with whom a 
contract is entered into, under subsection 
(a) to work cooperatively as a national net- 
work so that the information developed by 
such persons is readily available to the 
entire educational community. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993 for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section. Such sums shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Subpart 3—Special Programs Relating to Adult 
Education for Indians 
SEC. 11330. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR ADULT INDIANS. 

(a) The Secretary shall carry out a pro- 
gram of awarding grants to State and local 
educational agencies and to Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations— 

(1) to support planning, pilot, and demon- 
stration projects which are designed to test 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of pro- 
grams for improving employment and edu- 
cational opportunities for adult Indians; 

(2) to assist in the establishment and oper- 
ation of programs which are designed to 
stimulate— 

(A) the provision of basic literacy opportu- 
nities to all nonliterate Indian adults, and 

(B) the provision of opportunities to all 
Indian adults to qualify for a high school 
equivalency certificate in the shortest period 
of time feasible; 

(3) to support a major research and devel- 
opment program to develop more innovative 
and effective techniques for achieving the 
literacy and high school equivalency goals; 

(4) to provide for basic surveys and eval- 
uations to define accurately the extent of the 
problems of illiteracy and lack of high 
school completion among Indians; and 

(5) to encourage the dissemination of in- 
formation and materials relating to, and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of, education 
programs which may offer educational op- 
portunities to Indian adults. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to Indian tribes, Indian institutions, 
and Indian organizations to develop and es- 
tablish educational services and programs 
specifically designed to improve educational 
opportunities for Indian adults. 

(c) The Secretary is also authorized to 
make grants to, and to enter into contracts 
with, public agencies, and institutions, and 
Indian tribes, institutions, and organiza- 
tions for— 

(1) the dissemination of information con- 
cerning educational programs, services, and 
resources available to Indian adults, includ- 
ing evaluations thereof; and 
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(2) the evaluation of federally assisted pro- 
grams in which Indian adults may partici- 
pate to determine the effectiveness of such 
programs in achieving the purposes of such 
programs with respect to such adults. 

(d)(1) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, contain such information, 
and be consistent with such criteria, as may 
be required under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. Such applications shall— 

(A) set forth a statement describing the ac- 
tivities for which assistance is sought; and 

(B) provide for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in achieving its pur- 
poses and those of this section. 

(2) The Secretary shall not approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (а) 
unless he is satisfied that such application, 
and any documents submitted with respect 
thereto, indicate that— 

(A) there has been adequate participation 
by the individuals to be served and tribal 
communities in the planning and develop- 
ment of the project, and 

(B) there will be such a participation in 
the operation and evaluation of the project. 

(3) In approving applications under sub- 
section (а), the Secretary shall give priority 
to applications from Indian educational 
agencies, organizations, and institutions. 

(е) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1989, and for each of the 
4 succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

Subpart 4—Program Administration 
SEC. 11341. OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

(a) There is established, in the Department 
of Education, an Office of Indian Educa- 
tion. 

(b)(1) The Office of Indian Education 
shall be under the direction of the Director 
of the Office of Indian Education and shall 
be responsible for administering the provi- 
sions of this part. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Indian 
Education shall report directly to the Secre- 
tary. 

(c) The Director of the Office of Indian 
Education shall be compensated at the rate 
prescribed for, апа shall be placed in, grade 
18 of the General Schedule set forth in sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5, United States Code, and 
shall perform such duties as are delegated or 
assigned to the Director by the Secretary. 
The position created by this subsection shall 
be in addition to the number of positions 
placed in grade 18 of such General Schedule 
under section 5108 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

(d) The Secretary shall give preference to 
qualified Indians in employment in the 
Office of Indian Education. 

SEC. 11342. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON INDIAN 
EDUCATION. 

(aJ(1) There is hereby established the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion (hereafter in this subpart referred to as 
the "National Council"), which— 

(A) shall consist of 15 members who are 
Indians appointed by the President from 
lists of nominees furnished, from time to 
time, by Indian tribes and organizations, 
and 

(B) shall represent diverse geographic 
areas of the country. 

(2) Subject to section 448(b) of the General 
Education Provisions Act, the National 
Council shall continue to exist until October 
1, 1993. 

(b) The National Council shall— 

(1) advise the Secretary with respect to— 

(A) the administration (including the de- 
velopment of regulations and of administra- 
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tive practices and policies) of any pro- 


gram— 

(i) in which Indian children or adults par- 
ticipate, or 

(8) from which they can benefit, including 
this part, and 

(B) adequate funding of such programs; 

(2) review applications for assistance 
under this part and make recommendations 
to the Secretary with respect to their ap- 


proval; 

(3) evaluate programs and projects carried 
out under any program of the Department of 
Education ín which Indian children or 
adults can participate or from which they 
can benefit, and disseminate the results of 
such evaluations; 

(4) provide technical assistance to local 
educational agencies and to Indian educa- 
tional agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
Lions to assist them in improving the educa- 
tion of Indian children; 

(5) assist the Secretary in developing crite- 
ria and regulations for the administration 
and evaluation of grants made under sub- 
part 1; and 

(6) submit to the Congress by no later than 
June 30 of each year a report on its activi- 
ties, which shall include— 

(A) any recommendations it may deem 
necessary for the improvement of Federal 
education programs in which Indian chil- 
dren and adults participate, or from which 
they can benefit, and 

(B) a statement of the National Council's 
recommendations to the Secretary with re- 
spect to the funding of any such programs. 

(с) With respect to functions of the Na- 
tional Council described in paragraphs (2), 
(3), апа (4) of subsection (b), the National 
Council is authorized to contract with any 
public or private nonprofit agency, institu- 
Lion, or organization for assistance in car- 
rying out such functions. 

(d) From sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 400(d) of the General Education Pro- 
visions Act which are available for part D of 
such Act, the Secretary shall make available 
such sums as may be necessary to enable the 
National Council to carry out its functions 
under this section. 

SEC. 11343. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1989, and each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subpart. 

Subpart 5—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 11351. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

(1) The term "adult" means any individ- 
ual who— 

(A) is 16 years old or older, or 

(B) who is beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance under State law. 

(2) The term "adult education" means in- 
struction or services below college level for 
adults who are not enrolled in a secondary 
school and who do not have— 

(A) the basic skills to enable them to func- 
tion effectively in society, or 

(B) a certificate of graduation from a 
school providing secondary education (and 
who have not achieved an equivalent level 
of education). 

(3) term “free public education" 
means education that is provided at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion, and without tuition charge, and that is 
provided as elementary or secondary educa- 
tion in the applicable State. 

(4) The term “Indian” means any individ- 
ual who is— 

(A) а member of an Indian tribe, band, or 
other organized group of Indians (as defined 
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by the Indian tribe, band, or other organized 
group), including those Indian tribes, bands, 
or groups terminated since 1940 and those 
recognized by the State in which they reside, 

(B) a descendant, in the first or second 
degree, of an individual described in sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(C) considered by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to be an Indian for any purpose, 

(D) an Eskimo, Aleut, or other Alaska 
Native, or 

(E) is determined to be an Indian under 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
after consultation with the National Adviso- 
ry Council on Indian Education. 

(5ХА) The term ‘local educational 
agency” has the meaning given to such term 
by section 198(a/(10) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
2854(aJ(10)). 

(B) The term "local educational agency", 
for purposes of subpart 1 (except for sections 
11314(b)(2)(B)(ii) and  11315(c)(2), in- 
cludes— 

(i) any school operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, either individually or in cooperation 
with any other local education agency, and 

(ii) any Indian tribe, or an organization 
controlled or sanctioned by an Indian tribal 
government, that operates a school for the 
children of that tribe if the school either— 

(1) provides its students an educational 
program that meets the standards estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior under 
section 1121 of the Education Amendments 
of 1978; or 

(1I) is operated by that tribe or organiza- 
tion under a contract with the Department 
of the Interior in accordance with the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act. 

(6) The term “parent” includes an individ- 
ual acting in loco parentis, other than by 
virtue of being a school administrator or of- 
ficial. 

(7) The term “Secretary” means the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

SEC. 11352, CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) The Indian Elementary and Secondary 
School Assistance Act is repealed. 

(b) Section 1005 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is re- 
pealed. 

(с) Section 315 of the Adult Education Act 
is repealed. 

(d) Sections 421(b)(2), 422, 423, 441, 442, 
and 453 of the Indian Education Act (title 
IV of Public Law 92-318) are repealed. 

(e) Sections 1146 and 1149 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978 are repealed. 

PART D—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 11401. NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

Paragraph (1) of section 5(b) of the Navajo 
Community College Act (25 U.S.C. 640c- 
1(b)(1)) is amended to read as follows: 

"(1) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants to the Navajo Community 
College, for each fiscal year, an amount nec- 
essary to pay expenses incurred for— 

“(A) the maintenance and operation of the 
college, including— 

"fi) basic, special, developmental, voca- 
tional, technical, and special handicapped 
education costs, 

ii / annual capital expenditures, includ- 
ing equipment needs, minor capital im- 
provements and remodeling projects, physi- 
cal plant maintenance and operation costs, 
and erceptions and supplemental need ac- 
count, and 

“(111) summer and special interest pro- 
grams, 
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“(В) major capital improvements, includ- 
ing internal capital outlay funds and cap- 
ital improvement projects, 

"(C) mandatory payments, including pay- 
ments due on bonds, loans, notes, or lease 
purchases, and 

"(D) supplemental student services, in- 
cluding student housing, food service, and 
the provision of access to books and serv- 
ices.” 

SEC. 11402. PAYMENT OF GRANTS; INTEREST. 

(a) Subsection (b) of section 108 of the 
Tribally Controlled Community College As- 
sistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1808(b)) is 


amended— 
(1) by striking out “The Secretary” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1) The Secretary”, 


and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

*(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall not, in disbursing 
funds provided under this title, use any 
method of payment which was not used 
during fiscal year 1987 in the disbursement 
of funds provided under this title. 

“(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any interest or investment income 
that accrues on any funds provided under 
this title after such funds are paid to the 
tribally controlled community college and 
before such funds are expended for the pur- 
pose for which such funds were provided 
under this title shall be the property of the 
tribally controlled community college and 
shall not be taken into account by any offi- 
cer or employee of the Federal Government 
in determining whether to provide assist- 
ance, or the amount of assistance, to the 
tribally controlled community college under 
any provision of Federal law. 

“(4) Funds provided under this title may 
only be invested by the tribally controlled 
community college in obligations of the 
United States or in obligations or securities 
that are guaranteed or insured by the 
United States. 

(b) The Navajo Community College Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

"PAYMENTS; INTEREST 

"SEC. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the Interi- 
or shall not, in disbursing funds provided 
under this Act, use any method of payment 
which was not used during fiscal year 1987 
in the disbursement of funds provided under 
this Act. 

"(b)(1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any interest or investment 
income that accrues on any funds provided 
under this Act after such funds are paid to 
the Navajo Community College and before 
such funds are erpended for the purpose for 
which such funds were provided under this 
Act shall be the property of the Navajo Com- 
munity College and shall not be taken into 
account by any officer or employee of the 
Federal Government in determining wheth- 
er Lo provide assistance, or the amount of 
assistance, to the Navajo Community Col- 
lege under any provision of Federal law. 

“(2) Funds provided under this Act may 
only be invested by the Navajo Community 
College in obligations of the United States 
or in obligations or securities that are guar- 
anteed or insured by the United States. 

SEC. 11403. MATCHING FUNDS. 

(a) Section 109 of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act of 1978 
(25 U.S.C. 1809) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds provided under this title to the 
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tribally controlled community college may 
be treated as non-Federal, private funds of 
the college for purposes of any provision of 
Federal law which requires that non-Federal 
or private funds of the college be used in a 
project or for a specific purpose. 

(b) Section 6 of the Navajo Community 
College Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out "Except" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(a) Except", and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

"(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds provided under this Act to the 
Navajo Community College may be treated 
as non-Federal, private funds of the College 
for purposes of any provision of Federal law 
which requires that non-Federal or private 
funds of the College be used in a project or 
for a specific purpose. 

SEC. 11404. ENROLLMENT AND GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS. 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior shall not 
disqualify from continued receipt of general 
assistance payments from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs an otherwise eligible Indian 
for whom the Bureau has been making gen- 
eral assistance payments for at least 3 
months (or exclude such an individual from 
continued consideration in determining the 
amount of general assistance payments for a 
household) because the individual is еп- 
rolled (and is making satisfactory progress 
toward completion of a program or training 
that can reasonably be expected to lead to 
gainful employment) for at least half-time 
study or training in— 

(1) a college assisted by the Bureau under 
the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of 1978 (92 Stat. 1325; 25 
U.S.C. 1801) or the Navajo Community Col- 
lege Act (85 Stat. 645; 25 U.S.C. 640a); 

(2) an institution of higher education от а 
vocational school (as defined for purposes of 
any program of assistance to students under 
the Higher Education Act of 1965); 

(3) a course the Secretary determines will 
lead to a high school diploma or an equiva- 
lent certificate; or 

(4) other programs or training approved 
by the Secretary. 

(b) In determining the amount of general 
assistance provided by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
not include consideration of— 

(1) additional expenses in connection with 
the study or training described in subsection 
(а), and 

(2) the amount of any financial assistance 
received by the individual as a student or 
trainee. 

(c) This section does not alter any eligibil- 
ity requirement for general assistance from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs other than the 
requirement to be available for employment 
and to seek employment. 

SEC. 11405. USE OF BUREAU FACILITIES. 

fa) The Secretary of the Interior may 
permit tribal, student, and other non-Feder- 
al organizations to use facilities, lands, and 
equipment administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs if such use does not interfere 
with the purpose for which the facilities, 
land, and equipment are administered by 
the Bureau. The Secretary of the Interior 
may charge the user for the actual or esti- 
mated additional cost of utilities or other 
expenses incurred because of the use and the 
amounts collected shall be credited to the 
appropriation or fund from which the er- 
penses are paid. 

(b) The authority provided by this section 
is in addition to, and not in derogation of, 
any other authority available to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 
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PART E—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
INDIAN EDUCATION 
SEC. 11501. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Government of the United States 
has a special relationship with the Indians 
which has given rise to a responsibility to 
assure superior educational opportunities 
for ail Indians; 

(2) this responsibility is being carried out 
by Federal schools and federally-funded pro- 
grams; 

(3) while the States provide educational 
services to the majority of Indian students 
in the United States, the State services are 
largely funded by Federal funds and are not, 
in any way, in derogation of the Federal re- 
sponsibility; 

(4) changes in the Federal and State sys- 
tems in the past decade and the growth of 
tribal control over schools has led to sub- 
stantial improvements in the educational 
opportunities and successes of Indian stu- 
dents; 

(5) substantial and substantive problems 
continue to exist and interfere with the real- 
ization of full opportunities for Indian stu- 
dents; and 

(6) identification of these problems 
through the convening of a White House 
conference will facilitate formulation of so- 
lutions. 

SEC. 11502, AUTHORIZATION TO CALL CONFERENCE. 

(a) The President shall call and conduct a 
White House Conference on Indian Educa- 
tion (hereafter in this part referred to as the 
“Conference” which shall be held not earli- 
er than September 1, 1989, and not later 
than September 30, 1991. 

(b) The purpose of the White House Con- 
ference on Indian Education shall be to— 

(1) explore the feasibility of establishing 
an independent Board of Indian Education 
that would assume responsibility for all ex- 
isting Federal programs relating to the edu- 
cation of Indians, and 

(2) develop recommendations for the im- 
provement of educational programs to make 
the programs more relevant to the needs of 
Indians, in accordance with the findings set 
forth in section 11501. 

SEC. 11503. COMPOSITION OF CONFERENCE. 

(a) The Conference shall be composed of— 

(1) representatives of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior; 

(2) representatives of Indian educational 
institutions, public schools, agencies, orga- 
nizations and associations that deal with 
the education of Indians; 

(3) educators from reservations and urban 
areas where Indians make up a substantial 
portion of the student population; and 

(4) individuals with a special knowledge 
of, and special competence in dealing with, 
Indians and Indian problems, including 
education and health. 

(b) The President shall select one-third of 
the participants of the Conference, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall select one-third of the participants, 
and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
shall select the remaining one-third of the 
participants. 

(с) In selecting the participants of the 
Conference the President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate shall ensure that— 

(1) one-fourth of the participants are indi- 
viduals who are currently active educators 
on Indian reservations; 

(2) one-fourth of the participants are edu- 
cators selected from urban areas with large 
concentrations of Indians; 
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(3) one-fourth of the participants are indi- 
viduals who are Federal and tribal govern- 
ment officials; and 

(4) one-fourth of the participants are Indi- 
ans, including members of Indian tribes 
that are not recognized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

SEC. 11504. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) The Conference shall be planned and 
conducted by the Interagency Task Force on 
the White House Conference on Indian Edu- 
cation (hereafter in this part referred to as 
the “Task Force”). 

(b)(1) If the President calls the Conference, 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Education, acting jointly, shall es- 
tablish the Task Force on the White House 
Conference on Indian Education which 
shall consist of such employees of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Education as the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Education de- 
termine to be necessary to enable the Task 
Force to carry out its duties. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Education shall each appoint 
no less than 2 professional staff members 
and one support staff member to the Task 
Force. 

(3) All staff assigned to the Task Force 
shall work on preparations for, and the con- 
duct of, the Conference on a full-time basis. 

(4) The Secretary of the Interior shall pro- 
vide office space and materials for the Task 
Force, including an allowance for mailing 
costs. 

(5) Each professional staff person appoint- 
ed to the Task Force shall have expertise in 
issues directly related to Indian education. 

(6) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Education, acting jointly, shall 
designate one staff person as the Director of 
the Task Force. 

(c) The Task Force shall— 

(1) when appropriate, request the coopera- 
tion and assistance of other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in order to carry out its 


and make available back- 
ground materials for the use of participants 
in the Conference and any associated State 
conferences, and prepare and distribute 
such reports of the Conference and of any 
associated State conferences as may be ap- 
propriate; 

(3) make technical and financial assist- 
ance (by grants, contracts, or otherwise) 
available to the States and intertribal orga- 
nizations to enable them to organize and 
conduct conferences and other meetings in 
order to prepare for the Conference; and 

(4) conduct fiscal oversight activities with 
respect to the preparation for, and the con- 
vening of, the Conference, including con- 
tracting for the services of an auditor. 

(d) FEDERAL AGENCY COOPERATION AND AS- 


SISTANCE.— 

(1) Each Federal department and agency 
shall cooperate with, and provide assistance 
to, the Task Force upon request made by the 
Task Force under subsection (c)(1). For that 
purpose, each Federal department and 
agency is authorized and encouraged to pro- 
vide personnel to the Task Force. 

(2) The Commissioner of the Administra- 
tion for Native Americans of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and the 
Director of the Indian Health Service of the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
are authorized to detail personnel to the 
Task Force, upon request, to enable the Task 
Force to carry out its functions under this 
part. 

(e) In carrying out the provisions of this 
part, the Task Force is authorized to engage 
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such personnel as may be necessary to assist 
the Conference and the Advisory Committee 
of the Conference, without regard for the 
provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to chapter 51, 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

(f) Participants in the Conference may, 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business and attending the Confer- 
ence, be allowed such travel erpenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
are allowed under section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code. Such expenses may be 
paid by way of advances, reimbursement, or 
in installments, as the Task Force may de- 
termine. 

SEC. 11505. REPORTS. 

(a) A final report of the Conference, con- 
taining such findings and recommendations 
as may be made by the Conference, shall be 
submitted to the President not later than 
120 days following the close of the Confer- 
ence. The final report shall be made public 
and, within 90 days after its receipt by the 
President, transmitted to the Congress to- 
gether with a statement of the President con- 
taining recommendations of the President 
with respect to such report. 

(b) The Conference is authorized to pub- 
lish and distribute for the Conference the re- 
ports authorized under this part. Copies of 
all such reports shall be provided to the Fed- 
eral depository libraries. 

SEC. 11506. ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

There is hereby established the Advisory 
Committee of the Conference (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the "Advisory Com- 
mittee") composed of— 

(1) five individuals designated by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
with not more than three being Members of 
the House of Representatives; 

(2) five individuals designated by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, with 
not more than three being Members of the 
Senate, 

(3) ten individuals appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(4) the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Indian Affairs or a delegate of the Assist- 
ant Secretary; 

(5) the Secretary of Education or a dele- 
gate of the Secretary; and 

(6) the Director of the Task Force. 

The President, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, shall, after consultation 
with Indian tribes, ensure that members of 
the Advisory Committee are broadly repre- 
sentative of all Indians of the United States. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall assist 
and advise the Task Force in planning and 
conducting the Conference. 

(c)(1) The Director of the Task Force shall 
serve as vice chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Advisory Committee shall elect 
the chairman of the Advisory Committee 
from among those members of the Advisory 
Committee who are not full-time Federal 


employees. 

(2) The Advisory Committee shall select 
the chairman of the Conference. 

(3) The chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee is authorized to establish, prescribe func- 
tions for, and appoint members to such ad- 
visory and technical committees as may be 
necessary to assist and advise the Task 
Force in carrying out its duties. 

(d) Members of any committee established 
under this section who are not regular full- 
time officers or employees of the United 
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States shall, while attending to the business 
of the Conference, be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at a rate fixed by the President 
that does not exceed the rate of pay specified 
at the time of such service for grade GS-18 
under section 5332, of title 5, United States 
Code, including traveltime. Such members 
may, while away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business, be allowed travel er- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence, as may be authorized under section 
5703 of title 5, United States Code. 


SEC. 11507. N AND TITLE TO CERTAIN PROPER- 


(a) The npt Force shall have authority to 
accept, on behalf of the Conference, in the 
name of the United States, grants, gifts, or 
bequests of money for immediate disburse- 
ment by the Task Force in furtherance of the 
Conference. Such grants, gifts, or bequests 
offered the Task Force, shall be paid by the 
donor or his representative into the Treas- 
ury of the United States in a special account 
to the credit of the Conference for the pur- 
poses of this part. 

(b) Materials and equipment acquired for 
the use of the Conference, or for the Task 
Force, shall be transferred to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs after the close of the Confer- 
ence. 

SEC. 11508. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 
1990 such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this part. Such sums shall remain avail- 
able until erpended. 


TITLE XII—COMPREHENSIVE CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


SEC. 12001. SHORT TITLE. 


This title may be cited as the “Сотртелеп- 
sive Child Development Centers Act of 
1987". 

SEC. 12002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 


It is the purpose of this title to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to projects оп a multi- 
year basis designed to encourage intensive, 
comprehensive, integrated, and continuous 
supportive services for infants and young 
children from low-income families which 
will enhance their physical, social, emotion- 
al and intellectual development and pro- 
vide supports to their parents and other 
family members. Services will be targeted on 
infants and young children from families 
who have incomes below the poverty line 
and because of environmental, health, or 
other factors need intensive and comprehen- 
sive services to enhance their development. 
SEC. 12003. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 


The Head Start Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


"CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


"SEC. 658. (а/(1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to eligible entities in 
rural and urban areas to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of projects designed to en- 
courage intensive and comprehensive sup- 
portive services which will enhance the 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
development of low-income children from 
birth to compulsory school age, including 
providing necessary support to their parents 
and other family members. 

"(2) The Secretary shall enter into con- 
tracts, agreements, or other arrangements 
with at least 10 but not more than 25 eligi- 
ble agencies to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

"(3) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary shall consider— 
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“(A) the capacity of the eligible agency to 
administer the comprehensive program for 
which assistance is sought; 

B/ the proximity of the agencies and fa- 
cilities associated with the project to the in- 
fants, young children, parents, and other 
family members, to be served by the project, 
or the ability of the agency to provide offsite 


services; 

“(С) the ability of the eligible agency to co- 
ordinate its activities with State and local 
public agencies (such as agencies responsi- 
ble for education, health and mental health 
services, social services, child care, nutri- 
tion, income assistance, and other relevant 
services), with appropriate nonprofit pri- 
vate organizations involved in the delivery 
of eligible support services, and with the ap- 
propriate local educational agency; 

"(D) the management and accounting 
skills of the eligible agency; 

E/ the ability of the eligible agency to 
use the appropriate Federal, State, and local 

rograms in carrying out the project; and 

"(F) the organization's involvement of 
project participants and community repre- 
sentatives in the planning and operation of 


the project. 

"(b)(1)(A) The Secretary may make plan- 
ning grants to eligible agencies to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of planning for 
projects funded under this section. 

Bi No planning grant may be for а 
period longer than 1 year. 

"(ii) Not more than 30 planning grants 
may be made under this subsection. 

"(2) Each eligible agency desiring to re- 
ceive a planning grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall— 

"(A) describe the capacity of the eligible 
agency to provide or ensure the availability 
of the intensive and comprehensive support- 
ive services pursuant to the purposes of this 
subsection; 

"(B) describe the eligible infants, young 
children, parents, and other family members 
to be served by the project, including the 
number to be served and information on the 
population and geographic location to be 
served; 

"(C) describe how the needs of such chil- 
dren will be met by the program; 

D describe the intensive and compre- 
hensive supportive services that program 
planners intend to address in the develop- 
ment of the plan; 

"(E) describe the manner in which the 
project will be operated together with the in- 
volvement of other community groups and 
public agencies; 

"(F) specify the agencies that the organi- 
zation intends to contact and coordinate ac- 
tivities with during the planning phase; 

“G) identify a planning phase advisory 
board which includes prospective project 
participants, representatives of the commu- 
nity in which the project will be located, and 
individuals with expertise in the services to 
be offered; and 

"(H) describe the capacity of the eligible 
agency to raise the non-Federal share of the 
costs of the program and such other infor- 
mation as the Secretary may reasonable re- 

ire, 

MCI) The Secretary shall make grants 
to eligible agencies selected in accordance 
with this section to pay the Federal share of 
the cost of carrying out projects for inten- 
sive and comprehensive supportive services 
for low-income infants, young children, par- 
ents, and other family members. 
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"(B) The Secretary shall ensure that there 
will be projects receiving grants under this 
section in rural areas. 

"(2)(A) Each eligible agency desiring to re- 
ceive an operating grant under this section 
shall— 

“(i) have a planning grant application ap- 
proved under subsection (5) on file with the 
Secretary or have experience in conducting 
projects similar to the projects authorized by 
this section; and 

"(ii) submit an application at such time 
in such manner and containing or accom- 
panied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

"(B) Each such application shall— 

i identify the population and geograph- 
íc location to be served by the project; 

"(ii) provide assurances that services are 
closely related to the identifiable needs of 
the target population; 

"(iii) provide assurances that each project 
will provide directly or arrange for— 

"(I) services for infants and young chil- 
dren designed to enhance the physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual develop- 
ment of such infants and children and 
which include, but are not limited to, infant 
and child health services, including screen- 
ing and referral; child care; early childhood 
development programs; early intervention 
services for children with, or at-risk of devel- 
opmental delays, and nutritional services; 


and 

“(ІШ services for parents and other family 
members designed to better enable parents 
and other family members to contribute to 
their child's healthy development and. that 
include, but are not limited to, prenatal 
care; education in infant and child develop- 
ment, health, nutrition, and parenting; and 
referral for education, employment counsel- 
ing and training; assistance in securing 
adequate income support, health care, nutri- 
tional assistance, and housing; 

"(iv) identify the referral providers, agen- 
cies, and organizations that the program 
will use; 

"(v) provide assurances that the eligible 
intensive and comprehensive supportive 
services will be furnished to parents begin- 
ning with prenatal care and will be fur- 
nished on a continuous basis to, through its 
project, will coordinate and expand existing 
services as well as provide services not 
available in the area to be served by the 
project; 

"(viii) describe how the project will relate 
to the local educational agency as well as 
State and local agencies providing health, 
nutritional, education, social, and income 
maintenance services; 

“(iz) provide assurances that the eligible 
agency will pay the non-Federal share of the 
cost of the application for which assistance 
is sought from non-Federal sources; 

"(x) collect and provide data on groups of 
individuals and geographic areas served, in- 
cluding types of services to be furnished, es- 
timated cost of providing comprehensive 
services on an average per user basis, types 
and nature of conditions and needs identi- 
fied and treated, and such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary requires; 

"(ri) provide for an advisory committee 
consisting of— 

"(I) participants in the program, 

individuals with expertise in furnish- 
ing services the program offers and in other 
aspects of child health and child develop- 
ment, and 

"(III) representatives of the community in 
which the program will be located; 

"(rii) describe plans for evaluating the 
impact of the project; and 
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iii / include such additional assurances, 
including submitting necessary reports, as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(d)(1)(A) The Secretary shall pay to eligi- 
ble agencies having applications approved 
under subsections (b) and (c) the Federal 
share of the cost of the activities described 
in the application. 

"(B) The Federal share shall be 80 percent 
for each fiscal year. 

"(C) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this section may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including equipment or 
services. 

"(D) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments, as the Secretary may deter- 
mine. 

"(2) No planning grant to a single eligible 
agency may exceed $35,000. 

"(e)(1) The Secretary shall, based on the 
projects assisted under this section, conduct 
or provide for, an evaluation of the success 
of projects authorized by this section. 

"(2) Each eligible agency receiving a grant 
under this section shall furnish information 
requested by evaluators in order to carry out 
this section. 

"(f) The Secretary may prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report on the eval- 
uation required by this subsection not later 
than October 1, 1992, together with such rec- 
ommendations, including recommendations 
for legislation, as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate. 

"(g)(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 and 
for each fiscal year ending prior to October 
1, 1993, to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

"(2) Funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain 
available for obligation and expenditure for 
one fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year for 
which the funds were appropriated. 

“(h) As used in this section 

"(1) the term ‘early intervention services’ 
has the same meaning given that term by 
section 672(2) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act; 

"(2) the term 'eligible agency' means a 
Head Start agency, any community-based 
organization, and in addition includes an 
institution of higher education, a public 
hospital, a community development corpo- 
ration, and any other public or private non- 
profit agency or organization specializing 
in delivering social services to young chil- 
dren; 

"(3) the term ‘intensive and comprehen- 
sive supportive services' means— 

“(А) in the case of infants and young chil- 
dren, services designed to enhance the physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and intellectual devel- 
opment of such infants and children and 
which includes, but is not limited to, infant 
and child health services, including screen- 
ing and referral; child care; early childhood 
development programs; early intervention 
services for children with, or at-risk of devel- 
opmental delays, and nutritional services; 
and 

"(B) in the case of parents and other 
family members, services designed to better 
enable parents and other family members to 
contribute to their child's healthy develop- 
ment and which includes, but is not limited 
to, prenatal care; education in infant and 
child development, health, nutrition, and 
parenting; referral to education, employ- 
ment counseling and training as appropri- 
ate; and assistance in securing adequate 
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income support, health care, nutritional as- 

sistance, and housing; 

“(4) the term low income’ means persons 
who are from families having incomes below 
the poverty line as determined in accord- 
ance with section 673(2) of the Community 
Services Block Grant Act; 

"(5) the term "local educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term by 
section 198(aJ(7) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

“(6) the term ‘institution of higher educa- 
tion' has the same meaning given that term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965.“ 

TITLE XIII—SPECIAL GRANT FOR EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING FOR INDIVIDUALS WITH 
DISABILITIES 

SEC. 13001. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Secretary 
is authorized to make a grant to the State of 
Utah to carry out educational and training 
programs and activities for individuals 
with disabilities. 

(2) No grant may be made under this title 
unless ап application is submitted to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988 to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

TITLE XIV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

SEC. 14001, DEFINITIONS. 

Except as otherwise provided, for the pur- 
pose of this Act the terms used in this Act 
have the meanings provided under section 
1471 of chapter 1 of title I of this Act. 

SEC. 14002. BUDGET ACT PROVISION. 

Any new spending authority (within the 
meaning of section 401 of the Congressional 
Budget Act of 1974) which is provided under 
this Act shall be effective for any fiscal year 
only to the extent and in such amounts as 
are provided in appropriation Acts. 

SEC. 14003. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Ezcept as otherwise 
provided, this Act shall take effect October 1, 
1988. 

(b) SPECIAL RULES.—The amendments made 
by section 9003 shall take effect for assess- 
ments made after September 30, 1989, with 
respect to State data. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, request a conference with the 
House, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
PELL, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. Dopp, Mr. SIMON, Ms. MI- 
KULSKI, Мг. STAFFORD, Mr. Натсн, Mr. 
QuayLE, Mr. THURMOND, and Mr. 
WEICKER conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would 
like to thank the staff of each of the 
members of our committee, for it is 
they who have worked the longest and 
hardest hours in order to work out a 
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document of which we can all be 
proud. 

In that regard, I am most apprecia- 
tive of the work of my staff, including 
David Evans, Ann Young, Sarah 
Flanagan, Sandy Crary, Ann Price and 
Merry Richter. In addition, I would 
like to thank the staff of the other 
members of our committee, including 
Ellin Nolan, Liz Hackett, Barbara Fox 
and Tricia Faith of Senator STAFFORD's 
staff, Tom Rollins, Terry Hartle, 
Amanda Broun and Shirley Sagawa of 
Senator KENNEDY's staff, Bobby Dunn 
of Senator HaTcH's staff, Cora Yama- 
moto, Alyce Katayama and Elma Hen- 
derson of Senator MarsuNacA's staff, 
Betsy Brand of Senator QUAYLE’s 
staff, Rich Tarplin of Senator Dopp's 
staff, Kerk Spong of Senator THUR- 
MOND's staff, Bud Blakey, Judy White 
and Pat Fahy of Senator Srmon’s 
staff, Terry Muilenberg of Senator 
WEICKER's staff, Charlotte Hayes of 
Senator  MikuLskKI's staff, Anne 
Cherry of Senator Cocuran’s staff, 
Bobby Silverstein of Senator HARKIN's 
staff, Chuck Carroll of Senator Hum- 
PHREY's staff and Phil Sharpe and 
John Tayer of Senator Apams’s staff. 

I also want to thank Polly Gault, 
who was the former Republican staff 
director under Senator STAFFORD. 
Polly is now the staff director for the 
President's Commission on AIDS, but 
we on the Education Subcommittee re- 
member her best for the many years 
of fine work with us. 

Furthermore, in the Department of 
Education I would like to thank 
Frances Norris, Assistant Secretary for 
Legislative Affairs, and the legislative 
staff who worked with us on this bill, 
including Becky Campeverde, Sally 
Thornberry, Joe  McHugh, Bill 
MacKay, Mike Franc, Tom Corwin, 
Cathy Schagh, and Larry Cohen. 

I would be remiss if I did not men- 
tion the invaluable assistance of the 
Education and Public Welfare Division 
of the Congressional Research Service. 
In that regard, I would like to ac- 
knowledge the outstanding work of 
Wayne Riddle, specialist on chapter 1, 
and to thank the other fine members 
of the staff including Angela Evans, 
Paul Irwin, Bob Lyke, and Jim Stead- 
man. 

Finally, I would like to thank Blair 
Crownover of legislative counsel and 
Joanne Cole of his staff for their con- 
sistently excellent work, fine care, and 
long hours to produce the many drafts 
of this legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I 
join in the "thank yous" that the 
chairman of our Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities has 
expressed for the members of the com- 
mittee and the members of the staff 
who, through months of hard work 
and long hearings, have put together 
the bil which the Senate has just 
passed with only one dissent this 
afternoon. It is really staff work that 
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made it possible. The cooperation of 
Senators helped a great deal. 

Nothing could have been possible 
without the firm support and leader- 
ship of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Senator PELL, with whom it 
has been my pleasure to work for vir- 
tualy all the time I have had the 
privilege of serving in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Vermont for his kind words. I deeply 
regret the disappearance of the firm of 
STAFFORD and PELL, or PELL and STAF- 
FORD, depending on the winds of politi- 
cal fortune. I pay my tribute to him. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. President, I 
congratulate and commend the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] and 
the ranking member of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. STAFFORD. I think the 
measure is appropriately named the 
Robert T. Stafford Elementary and 
Secondary Education Improvement 
Act of 1987. He has worked for a 
number of years toward passage of 
this measure. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor, so the Chair can put into 
effect the order. 

Mr. WILSON addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, does the 
Senator wish me to yield now? 

Mr. WILSON. If the distinguished 
majority leader will yield, I should like 
to ask a parliamentary question, 

Mr. BYRD. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WILSON. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. President, my point of parlia- 
mentary inquiry has to do with what 
is required when unanimous consent is 
sought to an amendment. My under- 
standing is that the request is made of 
both sides to determine whether or 
not any objection exists on the part of 
any Member. That I know to be the in- 
formal rule. But is there some require- 
ment that a specified period of time go 
forward to allow the determination of 
whether there is objection? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is no requirement. If there is an 
amendment on the floor, if а Senator 
has an objection, he or she must be 
prosent on the floor to state the objec- 
tion. 

Mr. WILSON. Then, I think what we 
have seen in the time I have been in 
the Senate is a rule of comity rather 
than a formal procedural rule. 

I understand that there will be mo- 
ments when Senators are required to 
be elsewhere and they may not have 
the opportunity to respond. But I 
think what happened through the in- 
advertence, I am sure, rather than the 
design of those involved was that in 
the adoption of an amendment here to 
which unanimous consent was sought, 
there was not circulation, certainly on 
our side, because had there been, I 
would have objected. 
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I have checked with my colleague 
from California, the senior Senator, 
Mr. CRANSTON. He was similarly un- 
aware of an amendment that was of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
METZENBAUM] having to do with a De- 
partment of Education award of a 
grant, the funding of the National 
Center for Research and Vocational 
Education. 

Mr. President, I am not going to seek 
reconsideration of final passage or of 
the adoption of the amendment. In re- 
spect of the time of my colleagues, I 
do give fair notice that I intend—and I 
am sure that my colleague from Cali- 
fornia will intend—to see that that 
amendment is removed in conference; 
because, frankly, there was no debate 
on that issue. There would have been, 
I guarantee, very spirited debate had 
we known about it. 

The effect of the Metzenbaum 
amendment is to seek a moratorium in 
order to permit GAO to conduct an in- 
vestigation into the adequacy of proce- 
dures on the part of the Department 
in making that grant award. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio certainly was within 
his rights to present such an amend- 
ment, but I do not feel that Senator 
CRANSTON or I have been afforded a 
day in court on this. 

Isimply wish to protest and indicate 
very clearly that we will seek to have 
the conferees remove that amend- 
ment, because I do not think that it 
was fairly placed there. There should 
have been debate because there cer- 
tainly is disagreement. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for his courtesy and I yield the 
floor. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1987 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I have 
consulted with the distinguished Re- 
publican leader and, under the order, I 
am therefore authorized to ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate the 
Farm Credit Act, S. 1665, and I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the measure. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 1665) to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1971 to ensure the continuation of 
the Farm Credit System as a source of agri- 
cultural credit at fair and competitive rates; 
to increase the farmer and rancher partici- 
pation in the Farm Credit System; to re- 
store the impairment of borrower stock in 
Farm Credit System institutions; to reform 
the lending practices of the Farm Credit 
System; to require forebearance on and re- 
structuring of certain high-risk and noac- 
crual loans; and for other purposes. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the bill, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture, Nutri- 
tion, and Forestry, with an amend- 
ment to strike all after the enacting 
clause and insert new language. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
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his efforts in bringing up this bill and 
thank also the distinguished Republi- 
can leader for also putting it on his list 
of must legislation. 

Mr. President, this afternoon, along 
with my distinguished colleague from 
Indiana, Senator LUGAR, we have 
before the Senate S. 1665, the Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1987. I 
would like to express my appreciation 
to all members of the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee for their diligence in 
developing and supporting this very 
necessary legislation. 

Before I begin, though, I want to es- 
pecially mention the leadership of the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma, Senator Boren, and the 
distinguished Senator from Minneso- 
ta, Senator Boschwrrz. They are the 
chairman and ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Credit. They, along with the 
members of their subcommittee, spent 
over 100 hours during the last few 
months carefully discussing, debating, 
and considering amendments to the 
Farm Credit Act. They then—I believe 
my colleague from Oklahoma would 
confirm this—submitted it to the full 
committee by a 9-to-0 vote. And then, 
when the full committee sat down, we 
considered this and unanimously, on 
November 4, passed this comprehen- 
sive piece of legislation. 

I appreciate the efforts of all com- 
mittee members and their staff. I 
would like to specifically thank several 
staff members that have worked ex- 
tremely long hours—over numerous 
weekends—on this bill. 

Committee chief of staff, Charles 
Riemenschneider, staff member Mi- 
chael Dunn, committee clerk, Chris 
Sarcone, and counsel to the commit- 
tee, Edward Barron, have worked ex- 
tensively on this effort—often late 
into the night. 

Both minority chief of staff, Chuck 
Connor, and minority counsel, Tom 
Clark, were also very helpful in these 
efforts. 

I also appreciate the efforts of Bill 
Baird of Senate Legislative Counsel 
who diligently prepared numerous 
drafts of the bill—and spent at least 2 
sleepless nights working on this bill. I 
thank him for his tireless efforts and 
enthusiasm for this project. 

Other staff members were also of 
great assistance including Julie Has- 
bargen, of Senator Вомр'ѕ staff and 
Terry Nintemann of Senator BoscH- 
WITZ's staff. 

Mr. President, this Congress cannot 
afford to let the Farm Credit System 
fail, but neither can we afford to write 
it а blank check. The committee bill 
achieves a balance between these two 
often conflicting goals. 

This is а consensus bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent. As such, few are pleased with 
every element, but most can endorse it 
as the best that can be developed 
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today in view of our very real concerns 
with the Federal budget deficit. 

Under existing law, in excess of $1.0 
billion for the Farm Credit System as- 
sistance alone is estimated for fiscal 
1988—more than 10 times greater than 
the first year budget cost of this bill 
for both the Farm Credit System and 
the Farmers Home Administration. 
Under current law, no strings would be 
attached to the assistance provided to 
the System. The committee bill con- 
tains much needed reforms of the 
System. 

The Farm Credit System itself re- 
quested $6 billion in assistance, all of 
which would have been scored on 
budget. Yet, the committee was able to 
keep the cost of assistance in budget- 
ary terms to $1.3 billion over 5 years 
according to the Congressional Budget 
Office. 

This legislation was carefully devel- 
oped with input from several parties, 
including representatives of Treasury 
and the Office of Management and 
Budget. The administration does not 
oppose this bill and recognizes the ur- 
gency with which we must proceed. 

As a result of these consultations, 
the financial assistance is primarily 
"off-budget," and the Federal commit- 
ment and potential outlays are mini- 
mized. Further assurances are provid- 
ed through the oversight of the Feder- 
al Assistance Board which will include 
as members: the Secretaries of Treas- 
ury and of Agriculture, and the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 

As I mentioned, this bill enjoys the 
unanimous support of the 19 members 
of the committee. But that support 
and consensus is also a delicate bal- 
ance of many different interests. I will 
work with the ranking member of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana, Senator Lucan, to main- 
tain that balance and consensus as 
amendments are offered to the bill. I 
wil oppose amendments which will 
add significant costs to the bill or that 
are not germane to the agricultural 
credit needs of America's farmers or 
ranchers. 

I hope that we can move expedi- 
tiously to complete this bill. It is nec- 
essary to reassure both American 
farmers and our financial markets 
that the Farm Credit System will 
remain а viable entity next year and 
into the 21st century. Defaults by the 
Farm Credit System on its bonds will 
have a chilling effect on already trou- 
bled financial markets. Interest rates 
to all borrowers who rely on loans 
from  Government-sponsored enter- 
prises, including the Federal National 
Mortgage Association—Fannie Mae, or 
the Federal Home Loan Mortgage As- 
sociation—Freddie Mac, will rise if we 
in Congress allow another entity with 
"agency" status to default on its 
bonds. 
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The committee bill addresses the 
three primary challenges facing Con- 
gress in drafting legislation to deal 
with Farm Credit System’s financial 
problems: First, it establishes specific 
procedures for aiding financially 
stressed Farm Credit institutions, but 
with proper and needed Federal over- 
sight; second, it reduces potential for 
litigation by placing specific criteria in 
the bill regarding the obligation of 
farmer-owners of healthy Farm Credit 
institutions to aid those institutions 
needing assistance; and third, it pro- 
vides the needed assistance at much 
less immediate budget cost than cur- 
rent law. 

I must add, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress failed to adequately address 
these very important and essential ele- 
ments when it passed amendments to 
the Farm Credit Act in 1985, and again 
in 1986. 

All of us on the committee recognize 
that a financially healthy Farm Credit 
System is essential to U.S, agriculture. 
We also recognize that this legislation 
is needed to resolve the System's exist- 
ing problems. This bill was developed 
very carefully in order to avoid the 
pitfalls of the past. None of us want to 
revisit Farm Credit legislation again 
soon. 

S. 1665 has the Board support of vir- 
tually all of the major farm and com- 
modity groups as well as major bank- 
ing and insurance groups including 
the: 

American Agriculture Movement. 

American Farm Bureau Federation. 

American Soybean Association. 

National Association of Wheat Growers. 

National Cattlemen's Association. 

National Cooperative Business Associa- 
tion. 

National Corn Growers Association. 

National Farmers Organization. 

National Farmers Union. 

National Grange. 

National Grain Sorghum Producers Asso- 
ciation. 

National Milk Producers Federation. 

National Pork Producers Council. 

National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. 

National Sunflower Association. 

United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion. 

United States Beet Sugar Association. 

American Bankers Association. 

American Council of Life Insurance. 

Independent Bankers Association of 
America. 

The Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America. 

Briefly, Mr. President, the legisla- 
tion reported to this Chamber in S. 
1665, contains the following elements: 

TITLE I: FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 

A Federal oversight structure similar 
to that used in the past for Chrysler, 
Lockheed, and New York City, a 5- 
member Federal Assistance Board is 
established. 

This Federal Board will determine if, 
and under what conditions, financial 
assistance is to be provided to institu- 
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tions of the Farm Credit System, but 
only after first determining that the 
cost of assistance is less than the cost 
of liquidating that institution. Fur- 
thermore, the financial assistance pro- 
vided is from funds raised by the Farm 
Credit System through the sale of 15- 
year bonds, guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

Farm Credit System institutions re- 
ceiving assistance will be responsible 
for paying back the principal on these 
bonds, and all Farm Credit System in- 
stitutions will be responsible for re- 
paying a significant amount of the in- 
terest. 

Besides the very careful determina- 
tion by the Federal Assistance Board 
of the need for an institution to re- 
ceive financial assistance, Farm Credit 
institutions are required to restructure 
a farmer's loan where the cost of re- 
structuring is less than the cost of 
foreclosure. 

This legislation, Mr. President, will 
benefit farmers; and for this reason, 
the committee wants to assure that all 
borrowers have the opportunity to 
have their loan restructured, no 
matter where they are located. 

TITLE II: RESTRUCTURING THE FARM CREDIT 

SYSTEM 

This title contains two major ele- 
ments. The first is a System funded in- 
surance pool beginning in 1992. The 
purpose of this pool is to provide addi- 
tional assurances to the investment 
community by avoiding the complicat- 
ed and often troublesome voluntary 
loss sharing agreements used by Farm 
Credit System institutions in the last 
few years. This insurance fund is simi- 
lar to an FDIC insurance fund, and 
will be funded through premiums on 
System banks. 

The second major element in this 
title is language allowing the volun- 
tary merger of both, like and unlike 
Farm Credit System entities. This lan- 
guage recognizes that while significant 
changes in the Farm Credit System 
structure have and will continue to 
evolve as institutions responding to 
client credit needs, mandated structur- 
al reform does little to address the 
fundamental problems of financial 
losses and high cost debt that faces 
several units of the Farm Credit 
System today. 

Respected authorities in agricultural 
finance have noted that structure did 
not cause, nor will structural change 
solve the financial problems of the 
Farm Credit System. No single-indus- 
try lender could have been prepared, 
nor be expected to absorb the massive 
losses associated with the asset devalu- 
ation due to the recent economics of 
farming. 

The committee believes that market 
pressures and the need for an institu- 
tion to be competitive, will force fur- 
ther structural reform of the Farm 
Credit System. For this reason, the 
legislation encourages but does not re- 
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quire components of the Farm Credit 
System to merge unlike entities. Thus, 
in the future there could be 13 instead 
of 37 banks, and only 200-plus associa- 
tions rather than the 381 existing 
today. This bill would allow for this 
type of streamlining. 


TITLE III: CAPITALIZATION 

This is a particularly important title 
of the bill, as it permits the formation 
of at-risk capital and emphasizes capi- 
talization of the institution, rather 
than of the loan. While institutions 
will be given the much needed flexibil- 
ity to establish capitalization proce- 
dures, farmer-owners and Federal pol- 
icymakers will never again have to 
question whether stock is, or is not, 
“at risk." 


TITLE IV: BORROWERS' RIGHTS 

This title affords the borrower- 
owners of the Farm Credit System cer- 
tain rights, to include: First, restruc- 
turing of distressed loans to family 
farmers; second, eligibility to purchase 
or lease land when the resources are 
not there to avoid foreclosure; and 
third, the right of first refusal by the 
previous owner when the System 
elects to sell acquired property. 

TITLE V: STATE MEDICATION PROGRAM 

Mediation, when it is properly car- 
ried out, can help avoid lengthy and 
very costly litigation. Several States 
have reported excellent results regard- 
ing the success of such programs in re- 
solving loan disputes to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. For these reasons, 
the committee bill provides for a Fed- 
eral matching grant for State media- 
tion programs. 


TITLE VI: FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

This title applies the same advan- 
tages of loan restructuring afforded 
the Farm Credit System borrowers to 
Farmers Home Administration bor- 
rowers. It will allow Farmers Home to 
turn nonperforming loans into paying 
assets. It also establishes an appeals 
process that develops a hearing mech- 
anism for borrowers who have had ad- 
verse decisions on their loans. 

The title further encourages farmers 
and their families to remain in their 
communities by allowing them priority 
in the purchase or lease of their farm- 
land acquired by Farmers Home. To 
assist displaced farm families and the 
Farm Credit System, the title estab- 
lishes a pilot program to allow Farm- 
ers Home Administration qualified 
borrowers to purchase Farm Credit 
System acquired property at discount- 
ed interest rates. 

Title VI also establishes notification 
requirements for the Farmers Home 
Administration to ensure that their 
borrowers are aware of all available 
loan servicing programs, including re- 
structuring options. It also provides 
for the release of income so that bor- 
rowers whose loans have been acceler- 
ated will have living, and some operat- 
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ing expenses, paid through the release 
of income from the sale of crops and 
livestock. It further calls for the cre- 
ation of a secondary market for the 
Farmers Home guaranteed loans. 

TITLE VII: SECONDARY MARKET 

This title provides for the creation 
of a secondary market for agricultural 
and rural housing loans to increase 
the availability of long-term fixed in- 
terest loans for farmers and ranchers. 

It will provide greater liquidity and 
lending capacity for agricultural lend- 
ers. Qualified lenders will be able to 
place loans that meet certain criteria 
with agricultural mortgage marketing 
facilities. These facilities will pool the 
loans together and use a percentage of 
these loans to provide a loss reserve at 
the pool level. The Federal Agricultur- 
al Mortgage Corporation created 
under the title will guarantee the 
timely payment of principal and inter- 
est to purchasers of securities backed 
by those pools. 

TITLE VIII: MISCELLANEOUS 

This title has three major sections. 

Section 1 requires outside directors 
for Farm Credit System Associations 
and for the Farm Credit System Dis- 
trict Board of Directors to provide 
needed financial expertise to the 
boards. 

Section 2 requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to offer the right of first 
refusal to holders of notes and other 
obligations sold under the Loan Asset 
Sales Program of the Farmers Home 
Administration. 

Section 3 provides for the placement 
of inventory land held by financial in- 
stitutions into the USDA Conservation 
Reserve Program. 

I ask my colleagues to join me in 
voting for final passage of this legisla- 
tion. If passed, financially troubled 
Farm Credit System institutions will 
be given the opportunity to again 
become viable, and farmers and ranch- 
ers will be assured of adequate credit 
at reasonable rates for the foreseeable 
future. 

Mr. President, I understand, as ev- 
erything always happens, especially in 
the last few weeks of the session, there 
are a number of other matters going 
on. The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, who is also the chair- 
man of another very important com- 
mittee, has other matters pending. 

I would prefer at this point, Mr. 
President, to yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and I know the Senator 
from Indiana and the Senator from 
Minnesota wish to say something. But 
I did promise the Senator from Okla- 
homa that I would yield to him so he 
could fulfill other commitments. 

Mr. BOREN. Mr. President, I want 
to thank my distinguished colleague, 
the chairman of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee. I thank him for yielding to me 
at this point and also for his help and 
the leadership that he has shown in 
the committee throughout the consid- 
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eration of this very, very important 
measure. 

Both Senator LEAHY, the chairman 
of the committee, and Senator LUGAR, 
the ranking member, have been great- 
ly involved in this legislation. Senator 
LUGAR has been present through all 
markups of this legislation, even 
though not officially a member of the 
subcommittee. Senator  LEAHY, as 
chairman of the committee, has con- 
tinued to give us encouragement and 
continued to coordinate our efforts. 
We would not be where we are today 
without the cooperation of both the 
leaders on both sides of the aisles of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

Mr. President, today the Senate 
begins consideration of S. 1665, the 
Farm Credit Act Amendments of 1987, 
as reported by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. S. 1665 was developed by 
the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Credit over a 6-week period in which 
numerous mark ups and meetings 
were held in order to ensure that the 
bill would receive unanimous approval 
by the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. 

I might say at this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I want to thank each and 
every member of the subcommittee 
and those members of the full commit- 
tee who participated in these sessions. 
Our attendance was at 90 percent or 
better virtually throughout this entire 
process. And I would say that I have 
never been involved in any legislation 
since coming to the Senate in which 
the Members of the Senate, the mem- 
bers of the committee themselves were 
more diligent in their participation. 
This was truly legislation that was 
written by the members of the com- 
mittee themselves. It was written in a 
bipartisan spirit. And the product rep- 
resents a great deal of work by every 
single individual member of the Agri- 
culture Committee, and more particu- 
larly the members of the subcommit- 
tee. 
We had over 100 amendments to the 
draft legislation presented to the com- 
mittee, and it is to the credit of the 
spirit of all those that worked on this 
legislation that none of them resulted 
in а rollcall vote. They were all re- 
solved by a process of cooperation, so 
that we were able to come forward out 
of the committee unified behind the 
ultimate product. 

The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1987 is not a bill as I would have 
written it, nor is it one that any 
member of the committee if left to act 
as an individual would have written. 
Rather, the bill is a carefully crafted, 
delicately balanced compromise of 
many interests. When the Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Credit began the 
task of developing a solution to the fi- 
nancial crisis of the Farm Credit 
System, we accepted a responsibility to 
develop a bill which would result in its 
enactment into law. To accomplish 
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that, it has been necessary for all of us 
to yield in areas where consensus 
could not be formed. Yet, in all, I be- 
lieve the bill accomplishes the major 
objective with which we began the 
process. I believe, too, that all mem- 
bers of the committee indicated a simi- 
lar belief, when they voted 19 to 0 to 
favorably report the subcommittee 
bill. 

I would also indicate that there have 
been many favorable comments 
coming from the administration in 
regard to the bill as passed out of the 
committee. The Treasury Department, 
the Agriculture Department, the 
Office of Management and Budget 
have all participated in and been 
present at the markup sessions of the 
subcommittee, and their input has 
been solicited. I believe all who partici- 
pated in the process, including the ag- 
ricultural groups, members of the 
committee themselves, the representa- 
tives of the administration, and others 
have come away from that process 
feeling that a fair and honest attempt 
was made to reach a workable consen- 
sus product. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR ASSISTANCE 

Mr. President, while the third quar- 
ter results indicated some improve- 
ment in the condition of the Farm 
Credit System, a dire need for finan- 
cial assistance remains. When one ex- 
cludes the third quarter reversals of 
previous loan loss provisions, the 
System suffered a net loss of $89 mil- 
lion in the quarter. Net interest 
income in the third quarter was ap- 
proximately 30 percent lower than for 
the same quarter last year. Net loans 
outstanding continued to decline in 
the third quarter and are down by $7.8 
billion from last year. 

We have been losing borrowers at 
the rate of almost a billion dollars a 
month. And, unfortunately, that flight 
from the System has often occurred 
with those borrowers who are in the 
best position to be able to repay their 
obligations. 

Total System capital declined by $29 
million and surplus declined by $5 mil- 
lion in the third quarter. The System 
also reported nonaccrual loans total- 
ing $6 billion. 

A number of Federal land banks and 
production credit associations have 
continued to incur net losses, despite 
the slight improvement in overall 
System conditions. Several of these in- 
stitutions are in severe financial trou- 
ble and face possible insolvency unless 
financial assistance is provided. 

In a Congressional Budget Office 
study issued this week, the System’s 
capital shortfall will likely be $2.8 bil- 
lion through 1992 unless assistance is 
provided. The study estimates that ap- 
proximately $2.4 to $3.4 billion will be 
needed between 1987 and 1989. The 
bulk of that assistance, between $1.7 
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and $2 billion, will be needed їп the 
next 2 years. 

Mr. President, I do not believe we 
have a choice about providing assist- 
ance. We simply must provide assist- 
ance. Without assistance, the Farm 
Credit System will fail. This would 
result in an immediate collapse of the 
Agricultural Credit Delivery System in 
this country and it is doubtful, given 
current conditions, that the Nation’s 
capital markets could withstand the 
failure of a $60 billion financial entity. 

Given the consequences of a failure 
to act, it has been of the utmost im- 
portance for us to develop a bill which 
will prevent the collapse of the Farm 
Credit System. At the same time, Mr. 
President, none of us wanted to 
present to the full Senate a bill which 
would add billions to the Federal 
budget. 

Thus, S. 1665 has two major objec- 
tives: First, provide meaningful assist- 
ance to the System; and second, mini- 
mize to the greatest extent possible 
exposure to the Federal budget. S. 
1665, according to the Congressional 
Budget Office, will result in increasing 
outlays of no more than $820 million 
over the next 5 years. For this 
amount, we can buy the System ap- 
proximately $3.1 billion in assistance. 

ASSISTANCE 

The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1987 establishes an entity, the Fi- 
nancial Assistance Corporation, within 
the Farm Credit System which can 
issue up to $4 billion in federally guar- 
anteed, 15-year bonds. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office study—men- 
tioned above—estimates that approxi- 
mately $3.1 billion in bonds will be 
issued over the next 5 years by the Fi- 
nancial Assistance Corporation. The 
proceeds of the bonds would be uti- 
lized to purchase preferred stock in 
ailing Farm Credit System institu- 
tions. 

In order to ensure that the bonds, 
while federally guaranteed both as to 
principal and interest, would be off- 
budget, S. 1665 provides that the own- 
ership of the Financial Assistance Cor- 
poration would be held by the System 
through a one-time stock purchase re- 
quirement estimated by CBO to raise 
$250 million. These funds would be 
used in the event an institution was 
unable to repay the principal on the 
bonds. In this manner, Treasury would 
provide payment of principal only 
after these funds were utilized. The 
effect of the one-time stock purchase 
is to render the guarantee only a par- 
tial risk for the Treasury. 

We have tried diligently to keep that 
risk to a minimum and still provide 
the assistance to the Farm Credit 
System which it must have in order to 
survive. 

To monitor the issuance of the 
bonds and to certify the need of insti- 
tutions for assistance, S. 1665 also es- 
tablishes а temporary assistance 
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board. The assistance board would 
consist of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, and 
two members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Before an institution could 
issue preferred stock to the Financial 
Assistance Corporation, and thereby 
obtain assistance, the institution must 
be certified as eligible to do so. 

Mr. President, we have tried very, 
very hard to write reforms into this 
legislation and to also write protec- 
tions into this legislation to make cer- 
tain that a blank check is not being so- 
licited from the taxpayers of this 
country. The Assistance Board is com- 
posed of those at the highest levels of 
this Government: The Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. They will act as a 
watchdog entity to make sure that the 
funds are wisely used and that there is 
full accountability in the operation of 
this System. 

Thus, we will be able to get the job 
done at a minimum cost with the 
greatest possible efficiency and great- 
est possible protection to the taxpay- 
ers. 

Upon impairment of the capital 
stock of an institution, the institution 
could request assistance. Once stock is 
impaired by 25 percent, the Assistance 
Board must either certify the institu- 
tion as eligible to receive assistance or 
request that the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration Board liquidate the institution, 
appoint a conservator, or take other 
enforcement action. If the Assistance 
Board certifies the institution, the 
Board must ensure that the assistance 
is in sufficient amounts necessary to 
prevent further impairment of stock 
and ensure that the institution will be 
a viable institution. 

S. 1665 grants temporary powers to 
the Assistance Board to ensure that 
the institution is properly managed 
and operating under approved busi- 
ness plans. The Board also has the 
power to approve or require modifica- 
tion of the credit standards and poli- 
cies of the institution. These powers 
are provided to protect the investment 
the Board has in the institution. 

PROTECTION OF BORROWER STOCK 

The Farm Credit Act amendments of 
1987 protects borrower stock by re- 
quiring that stock be retired at par 
value upon the full payment of the 
borrower's loan. The stock protection 
in S. 1665 applies to borrower stock, 
participation certificates, allocated eq- 
uities and other similar equities issued 
to borrowers prior to the implementa- 
tion of the capitalization plan of the 
institution or 9 months after enact- 
ment. 

If an institution is unable to retire 
borrower stock at par value during the 
first 5 years after enactment, the As- 
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sistance Board must certify the insti- 
tution as eligible to receive preferred 
stock. If the institution is unable to 
retire stock after the termination of 
the Assistance Board in 5 years, the 
reserve fund established by the bill is 
used to provide for retirement of stock 
at par value. 

Under the bill, there is no termina- 
tion of the stock protection provision 
thereby ensuring that borrow flight 
due to concern about loss of stock will 
not be a problem. The subcommittee 
was concerned that any time limit on 
the stock protection would result in 
borrowers prepaying their loans in 
order to get the protection and thus 
decapitalizing the Farm Credit 
System. 

There were also concerns raised in 
the subcommittee about the precedent 
established by providing protection for 
borrower stock. To address these con- 
cerns, the stock purchase require- 
ments in current law would be elimi- 
nated by the bill 9 months after enact- 
ment or upon implementation of a 
capitalization plan for the institution. 

Under current law, Federal land 
banks require borrowers to purchase 
stock equal to 5 percent of the value of 
the loan and production credit associa- 
tions require borrowers to purchase 
stock equal to 5 to 10 percent of the 
loan, as determined by the association. 

I have long been concerned about 
the elimination of stock purchase re- 
quirements as I believe it removes the 
financial stake in a cooperative, such 
as the Farm Credit System, and there- 
by diminishes borrower participation. 
The Farm Credit System has survived 
largely because of the borrowers im- 
portant oversight function. While the 
bill does eliminate the current stock 
purchase requirements, the subcom- 
mittee was willing to include a require- 
ment that all institutions, in their cap- 
italization plans, require borrowers to 
purchase 2 percent of the value of the 
loan or $1,000 in stock. 

INTEREST PAYMENTS ON BONDS 

Payment of the interest on the 
bonds issued by the Financial Assist- 
ance Corporation is made by the 
Treasury, the system as a whole, and 
the institution receiving assistance. 
During the first 5-year period after a 
bond is issued, the Treasury pays all of 
the interest due. During the second 5- 
year period, the system as a whole 
pays half the interest due and Treas- 
ury pays the remaining half. During 
the third 5-year period, the system as 
a whole pays all interest due on the 
obligation. The first $2 billion in inter- 
est payments made by Treasury would 
not be repaid by the Farm Credit 
System. All interest payments in 
excess of that amount are required to 
be repaid by all system institutions. 

PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS ON BONDS 


Upon the maturity of the 15-year 
bonds, the institution which received 
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assistance from the proceeds of the 
bond is liable for payment of the prin- 
cipal in the amount of the assistance 
provided. Under S. 1665, the institu- 
tion is authorized to issue an uncolla- 
teralized bond in order to repay the as- 
sistance. If the institution is unable to 
repay or refinance the principal, the 
Treasury would make full payment 
and the institution would be liable for 
repayment to Treasury. 
RESERVE FUND 

In order to avoid a recurrence of the 
present need for Federal financial as- 
sistance, the Farm Credit Act Amend- 
ments of 1987 require the establish- 
ment of a reserve account beginning in 
1992. Upon its establishment, institu- 
tions would pay a premium each year 
based on the average principal out- 
standing on loans in accrual and non- 
accrual status. Building up the reserve 
during times of economic growth 
should prevent future problems for 
the Farm Credit System. 

The reserve account would be used 
to provide assistance to institutions to 
satisfy outstanding obligations, includ- 
ing the retirement of preferred stock 
issued to the financial assistance cor- 
poration, and to ensure the retirement 
at par value of borrower stock protect- 
ed by the bill. The reserve account 
would not replace joint and several li- 
ability; however, it would serve as a 
buffer as the reserve would be used 
prior to the implementation of joint 
and several liability. 

The subcommittee did not begin the 
reserve immediately as it was believed 
that requiring institutions to pay into 
a reserve account while they were in 
need of assistance would merely in- 
crease the cost of assistance provided 
by the bill. 

The establishment of the central re- 
serve and the maintenance of the re- 
serve account should result, over time, 
is providing the system with ample re- 
sources to meet all obligations even 
during periods of economic downturns. 

SYSTEM RESTRUCTURING 

S. 1665 does not make broad, sweep- 
ing changes in the structure of the 
Farm Credit System. However, the bill 
does authorize voluntary mergers of 
virtually every kind imaginable. 

Under current law, mergers are re- 
stricted to (1) the merger of districts; 
(2) the merger of like associations 
(e.g., production credit association 
merging with another such associa- 
tion) within a district; and (3) the 
merger of like banks (e.g., a Federal 
land bank merging with another Fed- 
eral land bank). 

S. 1665 authorizes mergers of (1) like 
and unlike associations within a dis- 
trict; and (2) like and unlike banks. To 
implement a merger, the merger plan 
must be approved by the Farm Credit 
Administration Board, the boards of 
directors of the affected institutions, 
and a majority of the stockholders of 
each institution present and voting or 
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voting by proxy at a duly authorized 
stockholders’ meeting. 

The Farm Credit Act amendments of 
1987 basically allows the farmer-bor- 
rowers to retain their voice in propos- 
als which restructure the Farm Credit 
System. The farmers themselves know 
better than any of us what kind of 
system best suits their needs. 

The merger provisions in the bill 
present an alternative to a legislated 
restructuring of the Farm Credit 
System. Some have expressed concern 
about the possible litigation which 
would result if Congress restructured, 
by statute, the Farm Credit System. In 
addition, the potential for disruptive 
and potentially divisive reallocations 
of assets and liabilities that would ac- 
company а legislatively-restructured 
system must be avoided. Even the sug- 
gestion of fragmentation within the 
system would cause an erosion in in- 
vestor confidence which could increase 
the cost of funds and, in turn, borrow- 
er interest rates. 

The approach in S. 1665 will mini- 
mize the possbility of friction among 
system entities by allowing the entities 
to determine their own restructuring 
plan. By permitting the farmer-bor- 
rowers to determine when and where 
mergers should take place at a realis- 
tic and deliberative pace, the bill's re- 
structuring provisions ensure that po- 
tential inequities may be addressed 
and resolved by the institutions in- 
volved before they ripen into confron- 
tational and expensive litigation. 

The expanded legal authority in S. 
1665 will enable management and 
stockholders to act in a rational, busi- 
ness-like fashion to achieve necessary 
economies of scale, increase competi- 
tion to keep interest rates down, and 
improve and increase the quality of 
credit services. In addition, it will 
allow management and the stockhold- 
ers to develop a plan which best serves 
the particular needs of the stockhold- 
ers. 

RECONSIDERATION OF MERGERS 

In order to ensure that stockholders 
truly support a merger, S. 1665 estab- 
lishes а procedure whereby borrowers 
can petition for reconsideration of a 
merger vote. If a petition, signed by 15 
percent of the stockholders of one or 
more of the affected institutions, is 
filed within 30 days after notification 
that a majority of the stockholders 
had voted to merge, the merger will 
not take place until another stock- 
holders' meeting can be held. If, at 
this stockholders' meeting, a majority 
of the stockholders of one or more in- 
stitutions vote against merger, the 
merger cannot take place. 

In the past few years, several asso- 
ciations were coerced by the district 
bank into merging with other associa- 
tions. Because of the threats that ex- 
isted in those circumstances, the sub- 
committee agreed to adopt my amend- 
ment which would provide for a spe- 
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cial reconsideration of mergers which 
occurred between December 23, 1985, 
and the date of the enactment of the 
Farm Credit Act amendments of 1987. 
Under this provision, stockholders 
would have 1 year to file a petition for 
reconsideration. 
MERGER DISCRIMINATION 

The Farm Credit Act amendments 
also includes a provision which will 
clarify existing law with respect to as- 
sociations which disapprove mergers. 
The provision in S. 1665 will ensure 
that associations, disapproving а 
merger, would not be charged any as- 
sessment at a rate higher than that 
charged other like associations in the 
district and that such associations 
would be provided financial assistance 
and services on the same basis as other 
like associations in the district. The in- 
clusion of this provision was necessary 
to ensure that districts do not threat- 
en a local association with unfavorable 
actions if the association's stockhold- 
ers did not vote to merge. 

FARM CREDIT SYSTEM LOAN RESTRUCTURING 

The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1987 includes provisions requiring 
restructuring of loans under certain 
circumstances. 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR INSTITUTIONS 

RECEIVING ASSISTANCE 

S. 1665 basically requires institu- 
tions—other than banks for coopera- 
tives—which receive assistance to re- 
structure nonaccrual loans if first, it is 
cheaper to restructure than to fore- 
close, second, the borrower is applying 
all income over and above necessary 
and reasonable living and operating 
expenses, third, if the borrower has 
the financial capacity and manage- 
ment skills to protect the collateral, 
and fourth, if the borrower is capable 
of working out existing financial diffi- 
culties. 

In order to monitor compliance with 
the restructuring requirements of the 
bill, the Assistance Board is required 
to establish a national special assets 
council. 

Once an institution is certified by 
the Assistance Board as eligible to 
issue preferred stock, the district in 
which such institution is located is re- 
quired to establish a special asset 
group. The group would be required to 
review each determination by the in- 
stitution that a loan is ineligible for 
restructuring. 

If the group determines that the 
loan is eligible for restructuring, the 
institution must restructure the loan 
according to a plan prescribed by the 
group. If the group agrees with the in- 
stitution that a loan is ineligible, the 
group must submit the loan for review 
to the National Special Assets Council. 
If the National Special Assets Council 
determines the loan is eligible for re- 
structuring, the loan must be restruc- 
tured according to a plan prescribed 
by the council. 
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All nonaccrual loans outstanding on 
the date of certification of an institu- 
tion must be reviewed within 9 months 
after certification. All loans placed in 
nonaccrual status after certification of 
the institution, must be reviewed 
within 6 months after the loan is 
placed in nonaccrual status. 

Because the Assistance Board and 
the National Special Assets Council 
terminates 5 years after enactment, 
the provisions applicable to receiving 
institutions also terminate at that 
time. 

REQUIREMENTS APPLICABLE TO ALL 
INSTITUTIONS 

The provisions of the bill with re- 
spect to all institutions—other than 
banks for cooperatives—are similar to 
those for receiving institutions, except 
that restructuring requirements are 
only applicable to certain eligible bor- 
rowers. 

Eligible borrowers are those who 
first, have been cooperative and have 
acted in good faith with the institu- 
tion; second, have presented a viable 
restructuring plan that reduces the 
risk to the institution; third, have ap- 
plied and will continue to apply 
income, in excess of that necessary for 
reasonable living and operating ex- 
penses, to retirement of debt obliga- 
tions; fourth, have maintained build- 
ings and other collateral in good con- 
dition; fifth, have pledged all unen- 
cumbered additional collateral; sixth, 
have demonstrated good management 
skills; and seventh, have furnished 
complete and current financial state- 
ments. In addition, the willingness of 
the borrowers’ other creditors to make 
reasonable concessions is taken into 
consideration in determining eligibil- 
ity. Finally, eligible borrowers must be 
family farmers. 

For the purpose of determining 
whether a borrower is a family farmer, 
the borrower’s debts must not exceed 
$1.5 million and not less than 80 per- 
cent of the borrower’s debt must arise 
out of a farming operation. In addi- 
tion, more than 50 percent of the bor- 
rower’s income must be derived from 
the farming operation. 

All institutions must restructure an 
eligible borrower’s nonaccruing loan if: 
First, it is cheaper to restructure than 
to foreclose; second, the borrower is 
applying all income over and above 
necessary and reasonable living and 
operating expenses; third, if the bor- 
rower has the financial capacity and 
management skills to protect the col- 
lateral; fourth, if the borrower is capa- 
ble of working out existing financial 
difficulties. 

If an institution—other than a bank 
for cooperatives—determines that an 
eligible borrower’s loan is not eliglble 
for restructuring, the borrower must 
be notified of his right to appeal the 
determination to the credit review 
committee required to be established 
by the bill. Under S. 1665, each bank 
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and association—other than a bank for 
cooperatives—is required to establish a 
credit review committee which in- 
cludes at least one representative of 
agricultural producers in the area. 
Loan officers involved in the initial de- 
cision on the loan are not eligible to 
serve on the committee when that 
loan is being reviewed. 

Borrowers who request an appeal to 
the credit review committee may also 
request that an independent appraisal 
of the collateral securing the loan be 
conducted. If an independent apprais- 
al is requested, the committee must 
consider the results of the independ- 
ent appraisal when making its final de- 
termination on the loan. 

RIGHT OF FIRST REFUSAL 

The right-of-first-refusal provision 
adopted by the subcommittee is per- 
haps the most important borrowers’ 
right provided in the bill. There have 
been several instances where a farmer 
lost his farm as a result of foreclosure 
by an institution of the Farm Credit 
System and the institution, when sell- 
ing such property at public auction, 
refused to accept a cash offer from the 
farmer which met the minimum bid 
requirements posted by the institution 
and which was the highest bid offered. 
When asked why the institution failed 
to accept a cash offer from the previ- 
ous borrower, representatives from the 
institution explained that it was the 
institution’s policy not to transact any 
business with a previous borrower 
whose loan was foreclosed. 

The provision in S. 1665 regarding 
the right of first refusal will ensure 
that this never happens again. Under 
this provision, all property that has 
been or is acquired by institutions of 
the Farm Credit System is subject to 
the right of first refusal. 

When an institution first elects to 
sell such property, the institution 
must notify the previous owner of his 
right to purchase the property at the 
appraised fair market value. If the 
previous owner notifies the institution 
within 15 days that he will purchase at 
the appraised fair market value, the 
institution must sell the property to 
him. The previous owner has the right 
to offer to purchase the property at a 
lower price, but the institution is not 
required to sell the property to him. 

Once an institution has rejected an 
offer to purchase the property at a 
price lower than the fair market value, 
the institution would be prohibited 
from selling the property to any other 
person for a price equal to, or less 
than, that offered by the previous 
owner or on different terms and condi- 
tions than those that were extended to 
the previous owner, without first af- 
fording the previous owner an oppor- 
tunity to purchase the property at the 
lower price or on different terms and 
conditions. 

The right-of-first-refusal provisions 
do not require, in any way, an institu- 
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tion to extend financing to the previ- 
ous owner, however, the institution 
may do so. The subcommittee assumed 
that under most circumstances the in- 
stitution would require the previous 
owner to make a cash offer. 

S. 1665 ensures that previous owners 
are not discriminated against in auc- 
tions or competitive bidding proce- 
dures by granting preference to the 
previous owner if such person offers a 
bid which is equal to the highest bid. 
In such circumstances, the previous 
owner is given preference over the 
other person making a bid. 

Similar requirements were provided 
to previous owners any time an institu- 
tion leases acquired property if the 
previous owner has the resources 
available to conduct a successful farm- 
ing operation and can meet all pay- 
ments, terms, and conditions of a 
lease. The leasing requirement will 
apply each time the institution decides 
to lease acquired property. This was 
necessary in order to ensure that 
system institutions do not avoid grant- 
ing a right of first refusal by establish- 
ing short-term leases. 


POWER TO REMOVE LOCAL DIRECTORS 

S. 1665 also includes a provision I of- 
fered which provides that no farm 
credit district board, bank board, or 
bank officer or employee would have 
the power to remove any director or 
officer of any production credit asso- 
ciation or Federal land bank associa- 
tion. The provision does not affect the 
authority granted to FCA in current 
law to remove such persons for cause. 

The need for this amendment arose 
several years ago when the district 
board, without cause, removed an 
entire board of a production credit as- 
sociation and the association’s presi- 
dent because of their participation in a 
public hearing Congressman SYNAR 
and I held in eastern Oklahoma. This 
provision will ensure that districts will 
not be able to remove local officers or 
directors. 


OUTSIDE DIRECTORS 

The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1987 includes a requirement that all 
production credit association, Federal 
land bank association, and district 
boards have at least one member who 
is not a borrower of the Farm Credit 
System. This outside director must be 
knowledgeable and experienced in 
banking and finance. 

The subcommittee believed that it 
would be prudent for all boards to 
have а disinterested, objective 
member, experienced in agricultural 
finance on the board. This member 
will be able to lend his expertise to the 
farmer-borrower board members. 

MEDIATION 

Title V of S. 1665 establishes а 
matching grant program for State me- 
diation programs. Under the provision, 
а State which has а mediation pro- 
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gram would be eligible for a matching 
grant of up to $750,000 per year. 

All existing State programs would be 
eligible to apply for funding and all 
programs created in the future would 
be required to meet certain basic re- 
quirements in order to be eligible. S. 
1665 provides up to $7.5 million per 
year for fiscal years 1988 through 
1991. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1987 include a number of provisions 
affecting borrowers of the Farmers 
Home Administration. These provi- 
sions include a new debt restructuring 
program for delinquent borrowers, ex- 
panded homestead protection, release 
of income for living and operating ex- 
penses, guidelines for the disposition 
of inventory lands held by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, and a new 
program that would provide financial 
assistance to help certain farmers pur- 
chase land from the Farm Credit 
System inventory. 

INCOME RELEASE 

S. 1665 modifies existing Farmers 
Home Administration provisions relat- 
ing to the release of borrowers’ income 
for living and operating expenses. 
Under current law, FmHA releases or 
allows a delinquent borrower to keep a 
portion of the proceeds generated 
from the sale of his farm products 
equal to the borrower’s living and op- 
erating expenses for the coming year. 
Currently, releases are discontinued 
once a borrower’s loan is accelerated. 
Under such circumstance, the FmHA 
normally takes апу of the borrower's 
commodity program payments owed 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

S. 1665 extends the release provi- 
sions to include borrowers accelerated 
between November 1, 1985, and May 7, 
1987, if such borrowers are actively en- 
gaged in farming as of October 30, 
1987. The bill limits releases to $18,000 
per year. 

These borrowers would be eligible 
under the bill to request restructuring 
of their loans. The income release 
would be provided until a decision 
with respect to restructuring is made 
by the Farmers Home Administration. 

LOAN RESTRUCTURING 

S. 1665 includes provisions with re- 
spect to loan restructuring require- 
ments similar to that provided to 
Farm Credit System borrowers. Under 
the bill, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration would be required to restruc- 
ture loans if it is estimated that the 
present value of repayment of the re- 
structured loan would be greater than 
the net proceeds obtainable through 
liquidation. Priority to principal and 
interest writedowns must be given to 
loans eligible for restructuring under 
the bill. 

INTEREST RATE BUYDOWN 

A new 3-year program designed to 

help certain farmers purchase land in 
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Farm Credit System inventory is also 
included in the bill. Under the pro- 
gram, qualifying farmers could, at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, receive a voucher to reduce by up 
to 4 percent the interest rate on a 
FmHA-guaranteed loan in order to 
purchase Farm Credit System land. 

Up to $250 million in land sales per 
year could be made under the bill. 

Funding for the program is derived 
from the unobligated balances of the 
current interest rate buydown pro- 
gram. The current balance is approxi- 
mately $460 million. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SECONDARY MARKET FOR 

AGRICULTURAL LOANS 

The Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1987 authorizes the creation of a 
secondary mortgage market for agri- 
cultural loans, including rural housing 
loans. The secondary market is de- 
signed primarily to enable all lenders 
to provide fixed-rate, long-term real 
estate loans. In addition, the second- 
ary market will enhance competitive- 
ness in agricultural lending markets, 
and increase the supply of credit for 
agriculture. 

During subcommittee consideration, 
several concerns were raised about the 
effect a secondary market would have 
on the Farm Credit System. The es- 
tablishment of a secondary market 
could result in a loss of loan volume 
for the Farm Credit System and could 
result in an increase in assistance nec- 
essary for the system. 

Despite these concerns, the subcom- 
mittee believed that the secondary 
market would be beneficial to farmers 
and believed that the provision of fi- 
nancial assistance as provided under 
the bill would enable the Farm Credit 
System to retain their competitiveness 
with other lenders, particularly since 
system institutions would also be per- 
mitted to pool their loans in the sec- 
ondary market. 

Under the bill, Farm Credit System 
institutions may wish to act collective- 
ly to form a facility which will act as 
the exclusive marketing vehicle for 
“Farmer Mac” guaranteed pools of ag- 
ricultural loans owned by these insti- 
tutions. Section 703 of the bill was in- 
cluded in order to permit this type of 
collective action. 

Although the subcommittee did note 
the existence of a March 13, 1987, 
opinion of the general counsel of the 
Farm Credit Administration regarding 
the powers of system institutions with 
respect to secondary market activities, 
the subcommittee did not form a view 
as to whether this opinion represents 
a correct interpretation of the law. In 
any event, the opinion principally ad- 
dresses the ability of Farm Credit 
System institutions to act collectively 
to securitize loans without the use of 
"Farmer Mac's“ facilities. The sub- 
committee believed that collective 
action by Farm Credit System institu- 
tions to securitize and sell loans guar- 
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anteed by “Farmer Мас” could make 
an important contribution to the de- 
velopment of the secondary market 
and consequently, the subcommittee 
wishes to encourage this type of activi- 
ty. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I want to conclude 
with a couple of comments which go 
back to remarks that I made in the be- 
ginning of my remarks on the floor. 

As I said, the Farm Credit Act 
Amendments of 1987 represents a bal- 
anced approach to agricultural credit 
problems which we are experiencing at 
the present time. The bill is the culmi- 
nation, as I have indicated, of many 
hours of work by both the members of 
the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee. There have been estimates 
that members of the subcommittee 
met together for more than 100 hours 
in the process of writing this legisla- 
tion, and virtually all of the members 
of the subcommittee were present 
throughout. 

Senator Boschwirz, the ranking 
member of the subcommittee, is to be 
especially commended for his willing- 
ness to devote his time and energy to 
developing a sound credit bill. 

This bill simply could not have been 
put together without his efforts, with- 
out his diligence, and without his will- 
ingness to work in a bipartisan spirit 
to craft legislation that would work. 
Continually he brought to us experi- 
ence gained from the operation of the 
system within his own district. He 
brought his own unique insights based 
upon his own business experience. He 
has made a real contribution to this 
legislation. 

The Senate is also indebted to the 
distinguished ranking member of the 
full committee, Senator Lucan, for his 
cooperation and his willingness to par- 
ticipate їп every subcommittee 
markup and meeting even though, as I 
mentioned at the beginning, he is not 
a member of the subcommittee which 
was charged with writing the legisla- 
tion. Again, we could not be on the 
floor today with this legislation with- 
out the work of Senator LuGAR and 
without his willingness to try to help 
bring the entire committee together to 
fashion this kind of compromise. 

When we began our deliberations, 
there were those on each side of the 
aisle who made unconditional de- 
mands about what the legislation 
would include or not include. There 
was a real question as to whether any 
proposal could be drafted that would 
gain the acceptance of the administra- 
tion. It has only been through day to 
day, hour by hour cooperation, and a 
real concern for the well-being of the 
agricultural community, the farmers 
of this Nation, that has brought us to 
this point. 

I want to, again, thank those on the 
other side of the aisle, both Senator 
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Boscuwitz and Senator LUGAR in par- 
ticular and all the members of the sub- 
committee and the committee who 
have worked with us. I want to say 
again how much I appreciate the will- 
ingness of the distinguished chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, Senator 
LEAHY, to expedite full committee con- 
sideration of the farm credit bill. I ap- 
preciate his cooperation throughout 
this process. Again, he has helped to 
set the tone. The chairman of the 
committee sets the tone for delibera- 
tions. He has set the tone for coopera- 
tion. He has set the tone for hard 
work and working together by mem- 
bers of the committee and he has 
made, again, an immeasurable contri- 
bution to this legislation. 

I would also be remiss if I did not 
also express my appreciation for the 
work of my colleague from Montana, 
Senator MELCHER, for his leadership in 
developing the farm credit bill and for 
introducing S. 1665 in August. He, of 
course, is the original author of the 
draft legislation which was used as the 
markup vehicle and for many, many 
years, long before I had the opportuni- 
ty to come to the Senate, Senator 
MELCHER has been a strong, forceful, 
and effective spokesman for agricul- 
ture in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. President, I am especially in- 
debted to Ben Baker for his tireless 
devotion to the development of а 
sound farm credit package. Without 
his guidance and assistance, S. 1665 
would never have been introduced. 

I also want to express may apprecia- 
tion to members of the committee 
staff, in particular Chuck Riemensch- 
neider, Chuck Conner, Tom Clark, 
Mike Dunn, Ed Barron, and Chris Sar- 
conne for their assistance during the 
subcommittee's consideration of S. 
1665. In addition, Senator BoscHWITZ' 
assistants, Julie Hasbargen and Terri 
Nintemann, are to be commended for 
their efforts. 

Of course, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to my own legislative assist- 
ant, Kellye Eversole, who spent many, 
many hours in developing the draft 
documents, comparative analyses of 
bills which has made it possible for us 
to move forward in the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to support S. 1665 Farm 
Credit Act Amendments of 1987. I 
stress, as I did at the beginning, this is 
а delicately crafted compromise, pro- 
duced by many long hours of work. It 
is the kind of bipartisan approach that 
we need to see more of in the U.S. 
Senate and in terms of political deci- 
sionmaking in these difficult times in 
our country. It is my hope that our 
colleagues who are not members of 
the Agriculture Committee will care- 
fully study this measure, will consult 
with those of us on the committee 
who have been in these deliberations, 
and will decide to give their full sup- 
port just as the members of the com- 
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mittee gave unanimous support for 
this legislation when it came out of 
the committee. We cannot afford to 
wait. We must act. Every day that we 
wait we inflict damage on the agricul- 
tural community and economy of this 
country. Every day that we wait we 
run the risk that the ultimate cost of 
doing something to preserve this 
system will be higher. 

Let us act today. Let us give this 
measure the support it deserves. Let 
us do it in a way that is most efficient 
and most protective of the taxpayers' 
interests and the taxpayers' dollars. 

Again, I want to thank the distin- 
guished chairman. I appreciate very 
much his yielding to me and allowing 
me to make these opening remarks. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I should 
say that what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has said is very 
correct, about the amount of work 
that has gone into it and the biparti- 
san nature of this effort. But particu- 
larly, I want to refer to the conclusion 
of his remarks, referring to the urgen- 
cy to move this legislation quickly. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota will withhold a moment, I 
believe the distinguished majority 
leader was going to make a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I wonder if I might yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous-consent that action on this 
pending measure today be confined 
only to opening statements, that no 
motions be made, and no amendments 
be offered today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. EXON. Reserving the right to 
object, I assume the unanimous-con- 
sent request would not interfere with 
questions in debate. Is that my under- 
standing? 

Mr. BYRD. That would be my re- 
quest. When I say opening statements, 
I mean debate and questions in debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there will 
be no more rollcall votes today. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, while 
the distinguished majority leader is 
here, would his request also include no 
request today for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. BYRD. I can do that. I do not 
see any harm that could be done. If 
you want to ask for yeas and nays on 
final passage, that is all that could be 
asked for. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be no call for the yeas 
and nays in relation to this legislation 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank both managers. 

Mr. LEAHY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 
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Mr. BOSCHWITZ. Mr. President, I 
see the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma is still in the Chamber. I 
thank him for his comments about my 
staff and myself. I certainly recipro- 
cate with regard to the distinguished 
Senator and his staff. It is a joy to 
work with him. Sometimes things 
seem to move not so quickly and at 
other times we seem to make pretty 
good progress. But it is always in a 
spirit of comity. It is a pleasure to see 
the Senator from Oklahoma act with 
intellect and really work hard to move 
this bill along. It is a good bill, Mr. 
President. I thank the Senator from 
Oklahoma for his leadership, as well 
as the Senator from Indiana, and 
others who were so very active in it. 

Mr. President, already several times 
this year I have commented here on 
the floor about the financially stressed 
Farm Credit System. Over the last 2% 
years the Farm Credit System has lost 
nearly $4.8 billion. Last year, about a 
dozen bills to assist the Farm Credit 
System were proposed including ones I 
introduced or cosponsored. The Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Credit, of 
which I am the ranking minority 
member, has spent nearly 2 months 
formulating this important bill. AI- 
though we talk about 2 months, I 
must admit it seems longer because of 
the frequency of the meetings and the 
way we proceeded with the markup 
sessions. But it was an effective 
markup and we considered all aspects 
of the bill as the markup progressed. 

As a practical matter, before we 
began markup, all of the intricacies of 
the bill had not been thoroughly dis- 
cussed in hearings. That is not by way 
of criticism, it simply could not have 
been done. There were just so many 
intricacies. The consequences of one 
aspect of the legislation had to be con- 
sidered to determine the ramifications 
of the entire bill. 

This bill has strong bipartisan sup- 
port here in the Senate. It was adopt- 
ed unanimously by the subcommittee, 
as the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont noted, and unanimously by the 
full committee. Clearly, now is the 
time to push it forward and push it 
through. 

In both 1985 and 1986, Congress has 
passed stopgap legislation to forestall 
financial difficulties facing the Farm 
Credit System and its borrowers. This 
time around we realized that more 
complete legislation was necessary and 
that we had to come up with а broad 
bill that would provide financial assist- 
ance to aid the FCS and its borrowers 
and to enable the Farm Credit System 
to remain a viable and competitive 
lender for agriculture. 

It is imperative that we pass this leg- 
islation before the end of this year. 
Problems facing the Farm Credit 
System and its borrowers are varied 
and large. As I mentioned earlier, the 
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FCS has suffered hugh losses in the 
past couple of years. In addition, na- 
tionwide FCS loan volume continues 
to decline. 

At the end of 1985, the Farm Credit 
System held $66.6 billion in net loans 
and that declined to just a shade over 
$50 billion by September 30, 1987. It is 
undoubtedly now below $50 billion. 

Comparing September 30, 1987, to 
the same date a year ago, FCS loan 
volume has declined nearly $8 billion. 
This means that the pace of the de- 
cline has not slowed, but indeed, has 
marginally quickened. Still, today the 
Farm Credit System continues to be 
the single largest agricultural lender. 

There has also been a significant 
shift in who holds the farm debt. Part 
of the reason for the shift in market 
share and decline in loan volume is 
that farmers are turning to other lend- 
ers because they fear that the stock 
they have invested in the Farm Credit 
System as a condition of taking out a 
loan may not be returned to them. 

Another problem facing the Farm 
Credit System is the staggering 
volume of nonaccrual loans—loans 
that the Farm Credit System believes 
will not be repaid in full. 

Since overall loan volume has de- 
clined, nonaccrual loans now make up 
an even larger percentage of the total 
loan volume. As a matter of fact, the 
total amount of the nonaccrual loans 
has gone up slightly. 

The Farm Credit System is also 
beset by a great deal of high-cost bor- 
rowing that they have done in order to 
have the funds necessary to loan to 
farmers. Much of that high-cost debt 
has been greater than 11 percent, 
some even as high as 15 percent, 
which was issued to raise funds to 
make the loans to farmers. The high 
cost of its own money is an enormous 
problem facing the Farm Credit 
System and probably is the prime 
reason that it needs some time to dig 
out from its problems. 

If the Farm Credit System could 
redeem all of its loans and borrow at 
today’s rates, it would indeed have no 
difficulty in being competitive. Howev- 
er, the Farm Credit System has issued 
long-term bonds—much of it in excess 
of 11 percent as I have noted—and 
some as high as 15 percent. Those 
bondholders must be paid and those 
bonds simply have to be paid up at 
maturity. 

In November, the Farm Credit 
System announced it had a net income 
of $4 million for the third quarter of 
this year. While we have seen some 
improvement, the Farm Credit System 
is not out of the woods yet. For the 
first 9 months of 1987 FCS losses still 
totaled nearly $200 million. In the 
first 9 months of 1986, the Farm 
Credit System suffered a loss of $1.5 
billion, so things are getting better. 
But, nevertheless, FCS is not out of 
the woods. 
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Again, while the overall system re- 
sults showed improvement, several 
Federal land banks and production 
credit association still have been incur- 
ring very large losses and are facing a 
potential depletion of capital or a col- 
lateral shortfall and may not be able 
to continue issuing bonds to raise 
funds to lend to farmers and are 
facing a potential depletion of capital 
or a collateral shortfall. At least five 
Federal land banks are in a precarious 
position regarding adequate collateral 
to continue issuing bonds to raise 
funds to loan to their borrowers. 

I am very concerned about the 
plight and survivability of the Farm 
Credit System. We simply cannot 
allow the Farm Credit System to fail. 
Failure of the single largest lender to 
agriculture—FCS currently holds 
about one quarter of the total farm 
debt—would have devastating effects 
on the whole agricultural economy. A 
strong agricultural sector needs access 
to financial resources. This bill will 
ensure that FSC is a viable lender and 
allow it to charge equitable and com- 
petitive rates to its borrowers. 

I think we came up with a pretty 
good bill. I must stress again the 
countless hours that went into craft- 
ing this legislation and how detailed 
the issues and the bill itself are. At the 
subcommittee level we took the issues 
one at a time, discussing the merits of 
the proposal, and essentially we wrote 
the bill section by section. So in the 
end we arrived at a workable bill with 
pieces that fit together. Everybody 
gave a lot. Everybody was most coop- 
erative and willing to negotiate. I cer- 
tainly do not want to see this legisla- 
tion become unraveled on the floor, 
and I do not think it will. I also do not 
believe that this bill should be termed 
a “bail-out” bill because we are going 
to require that FCS help itself as 
much as possible and some of the 
things that we force the Farm Credit 
System to do are certainly of a self- 
help nature. 

Now I would like to briefly touch on 
the important features of this farm 
credit bill and I will do so relatively 
briefly because my colleague from 
Oklahoma has done the same already. 

One of the vital goals of providing fi- 
nancial assistance to FCS was that the 
cost to the Government be kept to a 
minimum. I think we have done that 
in the financial assistance section of 
the bill by using federally backed 
bonds to provide the financial assist- 
ance rather then an outright appro- 
priation which would cut into spend- 
ing for our agricultural programs in 
general. All along I have been pushing 
for the use of guaranteed bonds rather 
than a line of credit. The bill that I in- 
troduced earlier this year with Sena- 
tor Kir Bonp provided a capital infu- 
sion to FCS by using guaranteed 
bonds. Using bonds which must be 
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repaid by FCS will also ensure that 
FCS uses the money wisely. 

The bill creates two new entities 
under the financial assistance portion 
of the bill. The Capital Corporation 
established in 1985 will be replaced by 
a temporary 5-year Assistance Board 
comprised of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve, and two members with expertise 
in financial matters to be appointed by 
the President with consent of the 
Senate. In order to provide financial 
assistance to FCS institutions and to 
guarantee borrower stock, the Assist- 
ance Board will certify System institu- 
tions as eligible to issue preferred 
stock, which will be purchased by an- 
other newly created entity, the Finan- 
cial Assistance Corporation. The funds 
received from the sale of this pre- 
ferred stock will be used by troubled 
banks and associations to continue to 
redeem borrower stock at par value, to 
charge competitive and equitable in- 
terest rates to their borrowers and to 
remain a viable lender to agriculture. 
The Assistance Board may require the 
banks and associations receiving assist- 
ance to change their business and op- 
erating plans to ensure that the assist- 
ance provided is used prudently. As- 
sistance would be provided only if the 
cost of providing assistance was less 
than the cost of liquidating that bank 
or association. Those are pretty harsh 
words, Mr. President. Banks and asso- 
ciations could apply for assistance 
when borrower stock is worth less 
than par value. However, the Assist- 
ance Board must approve this assist- 
ance—unless liquidation is a less ex- 
pensive alternative—when the value of 
the stock reaches 75 percent of par 
value. 

This bill also creates a Financial As- 
sistance Corporation which is a "sib- 
ling" of the current funding corpora- 
tion. The Financial Assistance Corpo- 
ration will establish two funds. The as- 
sistance fund will be composed of the 
proceeds of the issuance of up to $4 
billion in Government guaranteed 15- 
year bonds. FCS will be required to 
repay the principal; however, when 
the bonds mature the FCS banks and 
associations receiving assistance may 
individually refinance the bonds with- 
out a collateral requirement. 

The bonds will be issued in two 
phases: up to $2.8 billion may be 
issued initially with the remaining $1.2 
billion available if additional funds are 
necessary. Recognizing that FCS is al- 
ready burdened with excessive interest 
obligations on its outstanding bonds 
and that it may need in meeting the 
interest payments on these bonds, the 
Government will pay the interest on 
the bonds for the first 5 years and up 
to half the interest payments during 
the second 5 years. FCS will pay at 
least half the interest expense during 
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the second 5 years and all of the inter- 
est expense in the last 5 years. The 
Federal Government would not pay 
more than $2 billion in interest over 
those first 10 years after the bonds are 
issued. 

The other fund established by the 
Financial Assistance Corporation is 
the trust fund which is composed of a 
one-time assessment on all associa- 
tions and banks. This requires FCS to 
provide some self-help for the bene- 
fits—both direct and indirect—that 
will result to the entire Farm Credit 
System from enactment of this legisla- 
tion. This assessment, which is in the 
form of a mandatory stock purchase, 
equals the amount by which each in- 
stitution’s surplus exceeds, for banks, 
5 percent of assets and for associa- 
tions, 13 percent of assets. This self- 
help measure is truly an integral part 
of the bill. 

The bill also requires that FCS set 
up restructuring teams like the St. 
Paul district has done and to restruc- 
ture loans rather than foreclose when 
the cost of restructuring is less. This 
way FCS will be receiving some pay- 
ments on troubled loans and farmers 
with troubled loans will be able to stay 
on their farms. FCS simply must get 
those nonearning assets earning again. 
That is why the St. Paul district has 
taken the lead in restructuring loans 
and established an aggressive and in- 
novative restructuring program for its 
borrowers. In some cases FCS hasn't 
received payments on these nonac- 
crual loans simply because the borrow- 
er couldn’t meet the full payment. So 
in the St. Paul district they figured 
that it would be better to take in some 
payment—even if it wasn’t the full 
amount—on the loan and keep the 
farmers on the land rather than go 
through the costly process of foreclos- 
ing and selling the land. The bill that 
I proposed earlier this year with Sena- 
tor Bonp also took this same approach 
to restructuring troubled loans. 

Another very important section of 
this bill deals with mergers and disso- 
lutions of FCS banks and associations. 
Mergers of like banks or mergers of 
like associations within the same dis- 
trict are now allowed under current 
law. This bill also permits mergers of 
associations into banks, mergers of 
like and unlike associations, mergers 
of banks within a district, and trans- 
fers of powers or assets. Borrowers are 
also given а stronger voice in deter- 
mining how FCS should be structured. 
These changes would require the ap- 
proval of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion Board, the respective boards of di- 
rectors of the institutions, and a ma- 
jority vote of the stockholders voting. 
There is also a cooling-off period after 
the merger vote to allow for a special 
reconsideration vote. Permitting these 
mergers—subject to stockholder ap- 
proval—will allow FCS institutions to 
better pool their resources, streamline 
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operations, and improve their econom- 
ic condition. I think this permissive 
and flexible approach represents а 
pragmatic solution to the whole issue 
of System structure. I simply do not 
believe that Congress should mandate 
how many district banks or PCA's or 
Federal land bank associations there 
should be within the Farm Credit 
System. FCS and its borrowers are the 
ones to make that decision. 

Borrower stock will also be guaran- 
teed. This, of course, was of great con- 
cern to the borrowers. However, in the 
future, stock purchase requirements 
would not be the same. Currently bor- 
rowers are required to purchase stock 
worth 5 percent—in the case of Feder- 
al land bank associations—and 10 per- 
cent—in the case of PCA's—of their 
loan. Under this bill, borrowers would 
be required to purchase voting stock 
of $1,000 or 2 percent of their loan, 
whichever is less. The Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration would set minimum cap- 
ital adequacy standards for banks and 
associations. I must also add that the 
FCA is also strengthened and will act 
as an overseer, much in the way the 
Comptroller of the Currency does now 
for banks. That, too, will strengthen 
the entire Farm Credit System. Each 
bank or association would have 5 years 
to come into compliance with these 
standards and the boards of the banks 
апа associations would adopt bylaws 
about how they would meet those 
standards—for example, by charging 
loan origination fees. 

Another important area of the bill is 
the title of the bill dealing with Farm- 
ers Home Administration [FmHA] 
loan restructuring and reform. I 
worked along with Senator HARKIN, 
Senator CONRAD, and Senator BOREN 
to come up with an acceptable and 
workable FmHA reform provision. I 
was pleased with the cooperative spirit 
displayed by all of my colleagues as we 
dealt with several contentious FmHA 
provisions. Also, I should mention the 
Department of Agriculture, which 
took a very active hand in negotiating, 
as we did not want to write a bill and 
then simply subject it to a veto. I 
think we ended up with a pretty good 
compromise on the FmHA section. It 
is important to remember that some 
Senators were opposed to even includ- 
ing FmHA in this bill and others felt 
there could not be a farm credit bill 
without an FmHA title. Among the 
major provisions of this section are en- 
couraging loan restructuring with em- 
phasis on writing down of principal 
and interest and debt set-aside, provid- 
ing notice to borrowers of loan servic- 
ing options, the establishment of a 
new appeals division, providing income 
release for operating and living ex- 
penses for borrowers who are actively 
engaged in farming and have applied 
for restructuring, and creating a sec- 
ondary market for FmHA guaranteed 
loans. 
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This bill also establishes a secondary 
market for agriculture loans. I believe 
that establishing a secondary market 
for agriculture loans will help agricul- 
ture by providing farmers with fixed- 
rate, long-term mortgages and reduc- 
ing lender’s risks in providing these 
loans to farmers. Furthermore, creat- 
ing a secondary market will enhance 
competition among farm mortgage 
lenders. 

While I support creating a secondary 
market for agriculture loans, I am 
very concerned about its effect on the 
financially stressed Farm Credit 
System during the first few years that 
the secondary market is operational. 
This bill includes a provision adopted 
by the subcommittee, which I support- 
ed, establishing reasonable caps on the 
volume of loans flowing through the 
secondary market in the first 3 years. 
There would be no restrictions on 
volume after the third year. I think 
that this is an appropriate way to do it 
because the Farm Credit System at 
this time should not be subjected to a 
new competitor that we create. 

There are several other portions of 
the bill that I will just mention very 
briefly. A reserve account is estab- 
lished in 1992 which is similar to the 
FDIC and would back the bonds the 
Farm Credit System issues. The bill 
also expands borrowers’ rights by re- 
quiring the Farm Credit System to dis- 
close information on current interest 
rates, changes in interest rates, loan 
options to borrowers and allows bor- 
rowers to have a review of loan re- 
structuring decisions before a credit 
review committee. In addition, all the 
Farm Credit System institutions must 
establish a restructuring policy for 
family farmers with distressed loans. 
Other highlights of the bill include re- 
quiring outside directors on bank and 
associations’ board of directors and 
providing matching grants to States 
for the expenses of State mediation 
programs. 

Mr. President, I again emphasize my 
support for this legislation. I urge all 
my colleagues to support this bill pro- 
viding financial assistance, in a reason- 
able way and in a bipartisan way, to 
the Farm Credit System so that it can 
continue to meet the credit needs of 
rural America. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. DASCHLE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CONRAD). The Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. DASCHLE. Mr. President, I rise 
in strong support of this bill. I have to 
commend in the most enthusiastic 
manner the tremendous leadership 
shown by the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma, the Senator from Minnesota, and 
of course our chairman, the Senator 
from Vermont, and ranking member, 
the Senator from Indiana. Were it not 
for their leadership and their biparti- 
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sanship the product that we have 
before the body right now simply 
would not have been possible. 

I have said over and over that I be- 
lieve this body works at its best when 
we put partisanship on the shelf. I 
think that is what happened with this 
product. We worked together, not as 
Democrats or Republicans, but as 
people interested in a common goal, 
providing a mechanism by which we 
can ensure the viability of the Farm 
Credit System for many years to come. 
I think we have accomplished that 
goal with the bill that we have before 
us this afternoon. 

I am proud of it. A great deal of 
work has gone into it. I think it accom- 
plishes the goals that we have set out. 

I said at the outset that I did not be- 
lieve anyone of us ought to be support- 
ing a bailout of the Farm Credit 
System. That ought not be our pur- 
pose in addressing this legislation. I 
believe we have accomplished what we 
set out to do without creating a bail- 
out for the Farm Credit System. In es- 
sence what we have done is restruc- 
ture the entire Farm Credit System 
for the first time in a generation. We 
deal directly with the reorganizational 
needs of the Farm Credit System. We 
deal directly with the restructuring 
system within the Farmer’s Home Ad- 
ministration. And we provide a new 
tool through the secondary markets 
that farmers have needed for a long 
time. 

We come before the body today con- 
fident, I believe, that we are providing 
the necessary tools at the very least 
cost to the taxpayer. Farmers ought to 
be satisfied with this bill. The Farmers 
Home Administration ought to be sat- 
isfied with this bill. The Farm Credit 
System ought to be satisfied with this 
bill. And every Senator, when he or 
she votes on this bill, ought to be satis- 
fied that this is the very best product 
we as 19 Senators working on it for 
the last 120 hours in committee could 
write to address the needs, concerns, 
and problems that we see in the 
future. 

It is not a retrospective bill. It is a 
prospective bill. It deals prospectively 
with the problems that we see in the 
future and the challenges that are 
going to face agriculture and farm 
credit for the years ahead. 

Mr. President, declining farmland 
values, high interest rates and low 
commodity prices have caused serious 
financial stress throughout rural 
America. Many family farmers are still 
in severe financial trouble. As these 
producers fall behind in their debt 
payments, the financial problems are 
passed on to agricultural lenders. 

The Farm Credit System, as the 
largest lender to American farmers, is 
the private lender most affected by 
the problems in agriculture. With 
losses of almost $5 billion since 1984, 
the System continues to experience 
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unprecedented levels of loans that are 
not being repaid. As of September 30, 
1987, the System held $6 billion of 
loans for which neither principal nor 
interest payments are likely, and an- 
other $4.7 billion of loans that need 
more than normal servicing. 

The problems of the System are 
only one part of the picture; FmHA 
has been hard hit too. As of the end of 
December 1986, almost 70 percent of 
the FmHA farm debt outstanding was 
delinquent. 

The problems that led to this situa- 
tion are well-documented. The 1970s 
was a period of expansion in agricul- 
ture. But by the end of the decade it 
was becoming clear that the boom 
could not be sustained. Much of the 
security backing loans made in that 
period has declined substantially in 
value, and borrowers have struggled to 
meet their obligations despite rising 
expenses and lower prices for their 
crops and livestock. 

Agriculture is now in period of con- 
traction. The amount of overall debt is 
declining. The terms of loans are being 
adjusted to reflect the new circum- 
stances. This has been done through 
the realization that foreclosure and 
bankruptcy do not always result in a 
better return for the lender. The lend- 
er’s losses are fewer and all borrowers 
benefit if the lender can restructure 
some loans so that borrowers can 
resume payments. The revenues that 
result from restructuring improve the 
financial picture of the lender, as well 
as the borrower. This philosophy is re- 
flected in the actions of the St. Paul 
Farm Credit District. 

The intention of the Farm Credit 
Act Amendments of 1984 is to encour- 
age the philosophy of debt restructur- 
ing throughout the System and in the 
Farmers Home Administration. The 
legislation is a sweeping reform of ag- 
ricultural credit. The bill not only 
deals with the problems in FCS and 
FmHA, it will enable other commerical 
lenders, through the creation of a sec- 
ondary market in agriculture loans, to 
offer borrowers new options for credit. 

The real beneficiaries of this legisla- 
tion are America's farmers and ranch- 
ers. FCS borrowers will have a chance 
at debt restructuring and lower inter- 
est rates, and their stock will be guar- 
anteed; and FmHA borrowers can use 
new debt restructuring tools and a 
more fair and independent appeals 
process; and all borrowers will have 
opportunities for new sources of 
credit. 

The legislation has been controver- 
sial. Compromises were necessary. 
There are parts of the bill that I wish 
were handled differently. I will discuss 
some of those items later. But on the 
whole, this is a good bill. 

I am pleased to say that the bill in- 
cludes concepts that were part of the 
legislation (S. 1287) that I introduced 
earlier this year. A special independ- 
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ent board, the Farm Credit System As- 
sistance Board, would be created to ad- 
minister the assistance, to guarantee 
the value of borrower stock, and to 
make sure FCS institutions abide by 
the terms for assistance set by Con- 
gress. The bill requires that FCS insti- 
tutions carry out a program of debt re- 
structuring and other reforms. FCS in- 
stitutions that receive assistance must 
establish a special program to insure 
proper consideration for debt restruc- 
turing. The bill also lists “Borrowers 
Rights” that FCS institutions must 
observe. 

The legislation includes a provision 
that will make thousands of acres of 
farmland in the FCS inventory avail- 
able to farmers and ranchers who are 
eligible for FmHA loans. The program 
is designed to give family sized farmers 
and ranchers an opportunity to own 
land that without this provision would 
be beyond their reach. The inventory 
lands offer a once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity to rebuild rural communities 
that have suffered economic devasta- 
tion in the past decade. 

As I said earlier, there are parts of 
the bill that I wish were stronger. 
Farmers Home Administration has 
been a reluctant participant in the ad- 
justments in rural America. It has fol- 
lowed policies that are not only insen- 
sitive to family farmers, for whom the 
agency was created to serve, but con- 
trary to the best interest of taxpayers. 

Borrowers have had no recourse but 
to seek protection through bankrupt- 
cy. There are more chapter 12 bank- 
ruptcies per number of farms in my 
State of South Dakota than in any 
other State in the Midwest. Neverthe- 
less, FmHA has not seen fit to alter its 
policies despite the losses to taxpay- 
ers. 

The agency’s policies and practices 
have bred suspicion and resentment of 
the Federal Government in my State. 

In working to correct these prob- 
lems, we met with representatives of 
the administration, and I commend 
them for their willingness to compro- 
mise. The legislation will require that 
FmHA improve its debt restructuring 
policies, with priority to be given to in- 
terest and principal write downs. A 
new appeals process is created, and the 
agency is clearly instructed to work 
with borrowers to avoid bankruptcy 
and foreclosure when the Government 
would save money by doing so. 

I am pleased with these changes, but 
I want to point out some problems 
that remain. 


INCOME RELEASE 

Included in the bill is a provision to 
revise FmHA's so-called administrative 
offset policy. The bill would require 
FmHA to release up to $18,000 a year 
in living and operating expenses to 
borrowers whose loans have been 
placed in acceleration. The release 
would remain in effect until the 
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agency has decided whether or not to 
restructure those borrowers’ debts. 

FmHA in South Dakota reports that 
229 borrowers are affected by the 
offset policy in my State. These people 
are being squeezed off their land as 
court battles delay settlement of their 
cases. The $18,000 provided for in the 
bill may help with essential living ex- 
penses, but it will not be enough for 
many farmers to maintain their oper- 
ations while they await the outcome 
of their cases. Livestock and dairy pro- 
ducers, in particular, need money to 
buy feed. Animals cannot survive on 
FmHA paperwork. 

If we cannot remove the limit in this 
legislation, I urge the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee to conduct a 
hearing on the administrative offset 
policy so that we might come to some 
reasonable agreement on the costs in- 
volved and work out a more realistic 
solution. 

DEBT RESTRUCTURING 

FmHA would not be required to 
write down principal and interest for 
debt restructuring unless the borrow- 
er’s other unsecured lenders, repre- 
senting a substantial portion of the 
unsecured debt, participate in the re- 
structuring plan. The committee 
report makes clear that it is not our 
intention that every creditor, regard- 
less of the amount of credit intended 
or inconvenience to the creditor, be re- 
quired to participate. Also, the refusal 
of a large creditor shall not necessarily 
preclude FmHA from restructuring a 
loan. 

I am very concerned that FmHA 
may try to use this provision to avoid 
restructuring that includes the writing 
down of principal and interest even in 
cases in which the current value of the 
property is substantially less than 
what it was at the time the loan was 
made. I will be monitoring FmHA's ad- 
ministration of this provision to make 
sure the agency complies with our in- 
tentions. 

GOOD FAITH 

The legislation provides that as а 
condition of eligibility for debt re- 
structuring, a borrower must have 
acted in good faith in connection with 
his FmHA loan. While the agency 
should not restructure loans of bor- 
rowers for whom there is documented 
evidence they purposefully violated 
the terms of the loan contract, this 
provision should not be used by FmHA 
to arbitrarily deny debt restructuring. 
FmHA should understand that it is 
our intention that FmHA apply good 
faith narrowly. 

COUNTY COMMITTEES 

The bill includes a provision for а 
more reasonable schedule for county 
committee elections. However, the bill 
neglects to deal with the issue of bor- 
rower eligibility to serve on county 
committees. FmHA regulations cur- 
rently prohibit FmHA borrowers and 
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members of their families from serv- 
ing on county committees. This is not 
what Congress intended. 

Congress has sought to eliminate 
the Secretary's control over the com- 
mittees and increase the accountabil- 
ity of committees to local farmers. 
The Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service committees were 
identified as the intended model for 
FmHA. Participants in programs ad- 
ministered by ASCS are not prohibited 
from serving on ASCS county commit- 
tees. Furthermore, Congress enacted a 
statute in 1984 (7 U.S.C.A. sec. 1986(c)) 
to deal directly with the conflict of in- 
terest question. 

This unreasonable exclusion is а par- 
ticular problem in counties in my 
state, in which the majority of farm- 
ers are FmHA borrowers. In these 
counties, the pool of interested people 
to serve on the committees is substan- 
tially reduced. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize again that this is a good 
bill. It will stablize and strengthen the 
rural economy. It will encourage more 
reasonable credit practices in the 
Farm Credit System and Farmers 
Home Administration. It will assure 
farmers and ranchers of the stability 
of the System, and it will offer the op- 
portunity for new credit sources. 

When assistance to the Farm Credit 
System was first being discussed, I said 
that I could not support a bill if it 
were merely a bailout for the System. 
The legislation had to include true re- 
forms. It must spell out that assist- 
ance be passed on to borrowers in the 
form of debt restructuring, lower in- 
terest rates, stock guarantees, and 
better service. It must revamp the 
credit industry in agriculture, reform- 
ing Farmers Home Administration and 
creating a secondary market in agri- 
cultural loans. 

In other words, the legislation I en- 
visioned was a comprehensive retool- 
ing of agricultural credit. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that describes the legis- 
lation before us today. 

I am proud to have played a role in 
writing this bill, and I thank those 
who helped put it together. I am par- 
ticularly grateful to the people in my 
state whose advice and recommenda- 
tions were instrumental in preparing 
this legislation. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
bill 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. EXON. Mr. President, I want to 
join in congratulation of those on the 
committee who worked very hard on 
this bill. I think there have been sig- 
nificant improvements made in the 
Senate version of what has come out 
of the House of Representatives. And I 
suspect that there are going to be 
some difficulties in putting the two 
versions together. 
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Nevertheless, I just want to say that 
I am particularly pleased with the fact 
that there has been a secondary 
market established. I believe I intro- 
duced the first bill in the U.S. Senate 
on the secondary market concept. This 
is embodied in the bill. I think it is a 
very good one. I think it is going to be 
of particular help to rural America, 
which faces a rather perilous time in 
the years to come despite what we 
hear today, that things are moving 
along and maybe we have turned the 
corner. I am not sure we have turned 
the corner out there in rural America 
yet in the agricultural sector. 

But this bill, if it does what it is pur- 
ported to do, is going to help in that 
effort. That is a positive sign. 

There are some questions that I 
would like to ask about the bill as well 
as express some concerns that I have 
that have been partially addressed at 
least if not totally by the actions and 
activities of the hard-working Senate 
Agriculture Committee. I simply add 
my voice of thanks that has been ex- 
pressed by others here today, Mr. 
President, for the hard work that has 
been done. 

I have some concerns as to whether 
or not we are putting too rosy a pic- 
ture on this piece of legislation. I be- 
lieve that the Farm Credit System has 
а portfolio of about $50 billion. As 
near as I can tell from the discussions 
I have had with Senators in the brief 
matter of addressing that on the floor 
today, we are anticipating with this 
bill that there probably is a further 
loss of between $3 billion and $4 bil- 
lion. It seems to me that with the ex- 
perience we have had in agriculture 
today, and with some of the loans that 
I am fearful are out there in that $50 
billion portfolio today, we may be 
taking a rosier look than we should. 
Are we critical enough with the pack- 
age that we are putting together here? 
Or putting it another way, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are we overselling this package 
as a cure-all for the deep, deep prob- 
lems that we have in the Farm Credit 
System that we are trying to bail out 
with this bill? 

I think there have been some rather 
ingenious financial arrangements that 
have been entered into with regard to 
the bond financial measure that basi- 
cally does not affect the already 
dismal deficit picture of the Federal 
Government. I hope that those cre- 
ative financing measures will work. I 
am a little worried, Mr. President, that 
they might not work if we would have 
a further downturn in the agricultural 
sector because I suspect that in that 
event we would find this bill wanting 
from the standpoint of the cure that is 
necessary. 

To put it another way, I am wonder- 
ing if we have done the complete oper- 
ation that was needed, to use a medi- 
cal term. Have we removed all of the 
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dangerous growth that was affecting 
the patient that we basically know is a 
family-sized farm? I think the family 
farmer is under considerable stress yet 
today. I wonder, although there are 
some rather ingenius measures in the 
bill as it came to the floor from the 
Agriculture Committee, whether or 
not there are enough safeguards, 
whether the management of the Farm 
Credit System will be able to give the 
credit breaks, and to give the interest 
writedown where it might be neces- 
sary. 

I realize that the Farm Credit 
System is not a giveaway. Therefore, I 
suspect possibly the Agriculture Com- 
mittee thinks that they have properly 
structured this. 

Another concern that I have in this 
area about the bill is what are the 
cash flow projections of this system 
and their farm borrowers for the next 
5 years? As I have listened to the 
opening debate on this matter, I be- 
lieve that this is a 5-year program for 
the Farm Credit System or intended 
to be such. I would like to ask the 
manager of the bill if that is a correct 
interpretation. 

Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, let me 
respond. 

Mr. EXON. I would like to ask the 
question without losing my right to 
the floor. 

Mr. LUGAR. The plan actually con- 
templates 15 years of activity. Clearly, 
most of it would come in the first 5. 
This is why projections in terms of the 
cost of the bill center upon that period 
of time. In other words, it is anticipat- 
ed that much of the money will be re- 
quired in the first 2 years, some of it 
right away, as soon as the bill is passed 
and the procedures are certified. But 
the fact is that the repayment of this 
money comes at the end of 15 years, 
and that is the scope of the situation. 
The money remains in the System 
during that time. 

If I may respond to an earlier ques- 
tion, the Congressional Budget Office, 
in an important survey they have com- 
pleted, which they have not made 
available to all Members of the 
Senate—I know this because I got a 
copy this morning—contemplates that 
about $2.8 billion is the amount of 
money that probably will have to be 
injected into the System to effectively 
carry out the provisions of the bill. It 
may be less than that, and the Senator 
from Nebraska has suggested that it 
may be more. 

For this reason, the Senate bill con- 
templates that as much as $4 billion of 
borrowing is authorized; and through 
the various mechanisms, this money 
gets to the appropriate System institu- 
tions. CBO and our committee con- 
template that about $3 billion of addi- 
tional capital has to be infused into 
the credit system of the country. 
Taking into account these sums of 
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money, there is an important safe- 
guard and safety net. 

So, although we cannot foresee all 
the circumstances in agriculture, there 
is а fairly ample safety margin given, 
but in a way that the impact on the 
current budget crisis of the United 
States is minimized. 

In regard to the farmer, the individ- 
ual farmer who is in trouble—and that 
is a source of great concern to the 
committee—almost every precaution 
has been taken to make certain that 
each farmer will have the benefit of 
loan restructuring, if that will in any 
way assist him or her. 

Furthermore, even during this re- 
structuring process, if he is turned 
down, he can have a review of that de- 
cision at another level. In the case of 
troubled farmers home borrowers, the 
farmer is operating the farm, he will 
be able to use some of the income that 
comes from his labors—up to $18,000, 
as a matter of fact—so that he will not 
be starved off the farm even during 
the restructuring process. 

So thoughtful concern has been ex- 
hibited by the members of the com- 
mittee as to each farm situation—how 
many by county and how many by 
State are in trouble—so that as many 
might be saved as conceivable. 

Mr. EXON. The Senator from Indi- 
ana has worked hard on this bill, and I 
compliment him. I know it has not 
been easy for him. I know that he has 
worked very hard on it. 

I am not saying this to be critical. I 
am trying to lay the groundwork for 
the vote I intend to cast. I say this to 
face some realities that so far in the 
debate I do not think have been faced. 
It is safe to say that the outside esti- 
mates, if the plan works as the Sena- 
tor has envisioned it, would require 
the investment of an additional $4 bil- 
lion in capital on the outside. The Sen- 
ator said $2.8 billion this morning and 
I have heard up to $4 billion. So, from 
an investment of no capital and up to 
a maximum of $4 billion is what is 
purported to be the result of the bill. 

Mr. LUGAR. That is correct. That 
amount of money could be borrowed 
by the mechanisms that are created. 

Mr. EXON. Essentially, whether or 
not that factor will hold would depend 
to а large extent on what happens in 
the first 5 years of the plan. 

Mr. LUGAR. The Senator is correct. 
Of course, it will depend also on the 
restructuring of the System—the vari- 
ous bank operations—and the efficien- 
cies that result. 

This Capital Assistance Board, while 
it is parceling out money, also has the 
power to bring about reform. That 
could mean movement toward the 
merger of entities, change of officers, 
and various things that streamline the 
bank operations. 

Mr. EXON. There has been some in- 
tention to improve the efficiency of 
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management of the system, which I 
have been urging for a long time. 

While we are going through this col- 
loquy, let me get to another factor 
that I think is critically important, 
and this should be laid out for the 
Senate now. 

If I understand the math that has 
been talked about today, that math, 
based upon no more than $4 billion, 
perhaps, that might be necessary—I 
hope that is right. I think it is under- 
estimated, but let us say for the sake 
of discussion that it is right. What 
base of income to the American 
farmer did the committee use for the 
next 5 years? I have a letter from one 
member of the committee that the 
basis of income to the American 
farmer was basically under the present 
support programs we have in place. 
Was that basically the projection that 
was used to make all this balance out 
so that we would not have more than а 
$4 billion potential loss? 

Mr. LUGAR. I have to respond that 
I do not believe those figures came 
into those calculations. In other 
words, the calculations are on the 
basis of the Farm Credit banks and 
their operations presently—capital 
sufficiencies or insufficiencies, the in- 
terest they are paying and bonds they 
will have to pay off, so that they can 
borrow at lower levels. 

Mr. EXON. The Farm Credit System 
has advised me that in their individual 
calculations that were forwarded to 
you, and you came out with the bill 
based upon income for the American 
farmer continuing as to where it is 
now, including—and I think it is im- 
portant that the Senate understands 
this—the continuation of the subsidies 
to agriculture, if necessary, at the 
present level, $26 billion to $30 billion 
a year for a farm program. 

I think that the Senate, in passing 
this piece of legislation, should fur- 
ther realize and anticipate that if the 
figures that you are assuming are ac- 
curate—and I know you are assuming 
that they are accurate or you would 
not be recommending them as the 
basis of the passage of this legisla- 
tion—the Senate should understand 
that in voting for this legislation, it is 
making a commitment to continue ag- 
riculture subsidies somewhere in the 
range of $26 billion to $30 billion a 
year, unless profitability would return 
to the agriculture sector on its own. 
Would that be a fair statement, in the 
opinion of the Senator? 

Mr. LUGAR. I think the Senator 
probably overestimates the amount of 
the subsidy. I appreciate the point he 
is making. 

The estimates we saw were that 
what might have been a $24 billion or 
$25 billion net subsidy last year may 
decline by $3 billion within the fiscal 
year just concluded. It may decline $3 
billion in the one to come. 
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The farm program as it is now 
before the country is contemplated, I 
am certain, by the farm banks and by 
most of us—in other words, we know 
how it plays out in the next 4 or 5 
years. I think the resurrection of the 
Farm Credit System is contemplated 
within that period of time—basically, 
within the next couple of years; that it 
will be on an even keel and prepared 
to do business in offering credit to 
farmers. 

Mr. EXON. Is the Senator indicating 
to me, in response to my question, 
that the net income of the farmer 
next year and the year after that and 
the year after that could go down, and 
still he would be able to meet his obli- 
gations, to make the Farm Credit 
System go? 

Mr. LUGAR. I think that is possible, 
but the projections are that the net 
income is rising. It was rising in the 
past year and this year subsidies were 
falling. And the response I made to 
the Senator was the subsidies to the 
Federal Government are falling and 
the net income is increasing. The Sen- 
ator may be correct, it could have ups 
or downs. That could certainly happen 
in agriculture over the years. 

But this bill is meant essentially to 
bring about capital sufficiency for the 
Farm Credit System in the short term. 
We have had a report, as the Senator 
knows, that the Farm Credit System 
in the last quarter made money. That 
was a bookkeeping situation, in the 
judgment of many of us. 

But when one looks at the estimates, 
even while we have been discussing in 
this bill losses that we are going to 
incur, it was surprising to see things 
come that close to equilibrium. What 
we suspect is that there are some weak 
situations that, without our assistance, 
will bring about default, and that 
would be a real shock to the credit 
system of the country. So it is that 
kind of situation we are looking at, as 
well as the individual farmers that we 
mentioned earlier and their opportuni- 
ty to restructure loans under the 
terms provided for in the bill. 

Mr. EXON. I guess what I am trying 
to get at is when the Budget Commit- 
tee, of which I am a member, met this 
year, we received the President's 
budget and there was about a 20-per- 
cent reduction in the subsidy pay- 
ments to agriculture. We rejected that 
pretty much out of hand, Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

I would suggest that when we get to 
the next budget from the President of 
the United States next year we could 
make a pretty good argument that if 
he comes back with an additional 20- 
percent cut in the subsidies to agricul- 
ture, and if there is no compensating 
factor of farmers being able to sell 
their products in the international 
marketplace to make up that differ- 
ence, that that would very likely put 
the Farm Credit System that we are 
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trying to structure here in pretty 
much of a hole. Is that a fair assump- 
tion for this Senator to make? 

Mr. LUGAR. I think it is fair to say 
that if net farm income falls, farmers 
who are already in distress are likely 
to remain in distress. What we are 
really looking at in this bill is essen- 
tially the case of farmers who have 
very real credit problems—they had 
them before this year, and some of 
them for some time—and the question 
of how their loans could be restruc- 
tured and what that will mean to a 
Farm Credit System that has a lot of 
nonviable loans presently on its books. 

Now, to the extent agriculture as a 
whole rises, that situtation probably 
strengthens farmers borrowing from 
the System, but not necessarily. There 
could be still, as the Senator knows, in 
Nebraska and Indiana, farmers leaving 
the System, and problems like we saw 
in the past with high interest rates re- 
sulting in loans that need to be re- 
structured. 

So it is that overall situation that we 
are trying to take a look at. 

Mr. EXON. I thank my friend from 
Indiana and I thank the Chair. I will 
be involved in the debate on this fur- 
ther as we go along because I think it 
is vitally important that we make a 
case here that we could be penny wise 
and pound foolish if we were to not 
continue the commitment that was 
made to the American farmer with the 
1985 farm bill and make drastic cuts, 
as has been suggested in some quar- 
ters, including possible sequester 
under the famed Gramm-Rudman bill, 
and that we would be playing havoc 
with another part of the obligation of 
the Federal Government, of which 
part of the agriculture obligations are 
tied up in the Farm Credit System, in 
the full faith and credit of the Federal 
Government that is being placed 
behind this law when it becomes the 
law of the land. 

I thank my friend from Indiana and 
I thank the Chair. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. COCHRAN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to support the legislation that is 
before the Senate and to compliment 
those who have worked so hard to 
bring this bill to the floor. This has 
been a long and arduous course for 
those of us on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee and particularly those of us 
who serve on the Farm Credit Sub- 
committee. 

We were met this year when we 
came to the Senate with the challenge 
of trying to develop legislation to 
ensure the continuation of the Farm 
Credit System, to restore confidence in 
that System, to ensure that borrowers 
were given fair and competitive inter- 
est rates, and to try to help ensure 
that those who had stock in the 
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System had a chance to see that value 
protected. 

Bondholders had a stake in this, too, 
because bonds which were issued to 
form the capital base for the System 
were in jeopardy. The question existed 
as to whether there would be any at- 
traction for future bondholders to 
invest in a Farm Credit System or 
loans that were issued by this System. 
In other words, the entire Farm Credit 
System was in jeopardy. The need for 
legislation was urgent when we began 
our hearings and began work in craft- 
ing this bill. 

The passage of the bill is no less 
urgent today. Even though there are 
encouraging signs in some parts of the 
country that the System is in better 
shape financially today than it was 6 
or 8 months ago, in other parts of the 
country, particularly in the region 
where my State is located, there is a 
desperate need for financial assistance 
so that confidence in the System can 
be attained. 

Four objectives have to be met by 
any legislation if it is to assure the 
continuation of the Farm Credit 
System. 

First, it must provide protection for 
stock that borrowers are required to 
ee as a condition for obtaining a 
oan. 

Second, it must assure competitive 
interest rates and more responsive 
credit services. 

The third element that must be ful- 
filled, Mr. President, is to ensure that 
System bonds are secure, restoring 
confidence of bondholders about their 
investment. 

Fourth, local control over the 
System now and in the future must be 
assured. 

I think that we have crafted legisla- 
tion that contains the four elements 
that must be present if we are to have 
a successful resolution of the problem 
that faces the Farm Credit System. 

This is not, as some have urged, an 
automatic $4-billion assistance pack- 
age for the System. The fact that 
CBO scores this as creating an oppor- 
tunity for $3 billion of Federal assist- 
ance that has to be utilized is not, in 
my opinion, very good evidence as to 
the actual cost of this bill. Some of the 
districts that are technically eligible to 
receive assistance may choose not to 
participate. 

I suggest that those who may criti- 
cize the bill for being too generous 
should look behind the CBO’s scoring 
of it to determine whether it is likely 
that the Federal Government will 
really have to make available as much 
financial assistance as is authorized by 
the legislation. 

In my judgment, to be effective in 
creating the optimum results for pro- 
spective borrowers and for the System 
itself, the legislative package has to be 
broad-based, encompassing factors 
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contributing to the System’s current 
financial condition. We have to deal 
with high operating costs that plague 
this System; excessive volume of non- 
performing loans; a higher than 
normal level of borrower flight from 
the System; and general dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Even though the System's third 
quarter financial statement indicated 
a profit of $4 million, the financial 
condition of some System institutions 
continues to deteriorate. The need for 
the legislation is clear and I urge my 
colleagues in the Senate to support 
the bill. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. MELCHER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. President, if 
you are in the farming business, you 
are inclined to pray, to ask the Al- 
mighty to do something to help your 
situation. A high percentage of farm- 
ers and ranchers have been praying a 
lot, because their plight is pretty bad. 
And I, too, now turn to the Good 
Book, the Bible, for а very short quote 
and that is that: “Man does not live on 
bread alone." 

Might I point out that without food 
man does not live at all. Might I also 
point out that farmers do not live on 
credit alone but without credit most 
farmers will not be farmers any more. 
And, without farmers man has no 
food. So what we do today affects all 
240 million Americans and the billions 
of people on Earth that look to Ameri- 
can farmers to provide them either all 
of their food, as is the case with our 
own people here in the United States, 
or part of their food, as is the case 
with a billion or more people through- 
out the Earth. 

I cannot stress enough that there is 
no more important bill that came out 
of the Agriculture Committee this 
year than this bill, S. 1665, this Farm 
Credit Act of 1987. I and others intro- 
duced this bill in August. In Septem- 
ber and October we had subcommittee 
consideration of the bill, and I have 
never seen such intense subcommittee 
consideration of any bill since I have 
been here in Congress, almost 18 
years. But, as а result of that intense 
consideration, the bill was passed out 
of the subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee with unanimous votes. Some 
are trying to say that the farm crisis 
has passed. Some are saying that the 
corner has been turned, that the farm 
crisis is fading and we need not worry 
about this bill passing this year. But 
those views are just plain wrong. 

Contrary to some rose-colored press 
accounts, a great number of farmers 
and ranchers continue to suffer seri- 
ous financial crises. Land prices con- 
tinue to go down. They may have bot- 
tomed out in areas, but that is not a 
universal experience. 
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Interest rates for our agricultural 
borrowers are still a major problem. In 
fact, there is every reason to believe 
that they might be starting back up. 
When farmers and ranchers face hard 
times, they are not the only ones to 
suffer. When farmers and ranchers go 
down, they bring down their banks, 
their suppliers, they bring down much 
of what we know of as rural America: 
the business community, the agribusi- 
ness community that is out there, that 
sells their wares to American farmers 
who are producing on the land. 

I am not sure what the exact differ- 
ence is between a crisis and a disaster, 
but we are certainly facing one or the 
other or both. We must do something 
to lift the crushing burden from the 
back of farmers and ranchers so we 
can help out rural America. We must 
get farm interest rates down and stop 
the wholesale foreclosures and forced 
liquidations of family farms апа 
ranches. Farmers and ranchers must 
have credit available at affordable 
rates. We must create an environment 
in which the banks in the Farm Credit 
System can get back on their feet 
without draining the System. 

Borrowers' rights to have their loans 
stretched out, the advantage of lower 
interest rates, the chance to recover, 
that is what this bill is all about. Like- 
wise, borrowers' rights and protections 
must be applied to the troubled Farm- 
ers Home Administration. Forbearance 
and restructuring, homestead protec- 
tion, encouragement of mediation, and 
the first chance to bid back foreclosed 
farms or ranches by the families or 
other family farmers, must be re- 
quired rather than just be desired. 

This bill today takes giant steps in 
fixing up what is wrong with the Farm 
Credit System and the Farmers Home 
Administration. It restructures them 
by restructuring their borrowers. It 
provides new capital for the System to 
use to shore up its own debts and 
thereby reduce interest rates for bor- 
rowers. It compels the System, the 
Farmers Home Administration, to re- 
structure those loans that can be 
saved and remove the most hopeless, 
nonaccruing accounts, from their 
books. This bill will slow down foreclo- 
sures and liquidations. It protects bor- 
rowers from suddenly finding them- 
selves homeless and helps assure that 
operator-acquired lands will be kept in 
the hands of the family farmer. 

Not least of all it guarantees the par 
value of borrower stock in the Farm 
Credit System and ensures that stock 
already frozen or impaired as a result 
of previous PCA liquidations, that 
that borrower's stock shall be re- 
deemed. 

We have a problem with farmers 
getting credit at affordable rates. We 
have а problem with the entire Farm 
Credit System. We have a problem 
with the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. And these are, in effect, not just 
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farmers' problems or rural America's 
problems, these are national problems 
of great importance to all the country. 
So what do we do in this bill? Well, we 
simply take the farm credit problem, 
that bull of а problem—that is how 
bad it is, it is a ferocious bull—we take 
that bull by the horns. We do like 
those rodeo cowboys do. We just twist 
those horns and take that bull down. 
We defeat the problem, in other 
words. 

With this bill we can wrestle down 
high interest rates, stop unnecessary 
foreclosures, protect the fundamental 
credit rights of farmers and ranchers 
and put American agriculture's coop- 
erative lending system back in the 
saddle again. We get the Farm Credit 
System mounted up and back in the 
saddle so it can do some work, so it can 
be effective, so it can provide the 
credit that is needed by farm and 
ranch borrowers that use that system. 

This bill represents a great deal of 
work by a great number of Senators 
and others. It is very good legislation, 
and it deserves our immediate rapid 
consideration and approval. Our farm- 
ers and ranchers need it. Rural Amer- 
ica needs it. We all need it. 

Mr. HARKIN. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the farm credit bill that is 
now before the Senate. First of all, I 
would like to pay my highest respects 
to the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Credit, the Senator from Oklaho- 
ma, who did а remarkable job of over- 
seeing this whole process, and of work- 
ing out the farm credit bill in subcom- 
mittee. 

As the Chair knows, we spent days 
and weeks on this bill, going over it in 
the finest of detail, and Senator BOREN 
spent countless hours in the chair pre- 
siding over the subcommittee and 
helped in making the needed compro- 
mises. 

I have the highest respect for Sena- 
tor BonEN's ability and tenacity in en- 
suring we got this bill through the 
committee in the form we did. 

I also would like to pay my highest 
respects to the Senator from Minneso- 
ta, Senator BoscHwriTZ, the ranking 
member of the subcommittee, for his 
diligence and his hard work in getting 
this bill through and for working in a 
very bipartisan, atmosphere on the 
subcommittee. 

I also say the same of the distin- 
guished ranking member of the entire 
committee, Senator Lucan. While he 
was not a member of the subcommit- 
tee, as an ex officio member, he was 
there for all of the meetings and gave 
us his expertise in the final drafting of 
the bill. 

Out of this effort came a bill that I 
think should be supported by all Sena- 
tors, in the bipartisan fashion, that it 
came out of committee, if I am not 
mistaken, on a 9-to-0 vote. So I think 
all three of those individuals as well as 
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all the members of the subcommittee 
deserve a lot of praise and respect for 
their hard work on this bill. 

Mr. President, I want to take a few 
minutes to talk about the dimensions 
of the problems that now face our 
farmers in the Farm Credit System 
and why this bill is so sorely needed at 
this time. 

Mr. President, we have had a tre- 
mendous erosion of equity in agricul- 
ture as everyone knows—an example, 
in Iowa, 64 percent erosion in our 
equity base, in farmland values in the 
recent past. The loss of this equity was 
more rapid than even during the years 
of the Great Depression. As those of 
us who represent rural areas know, 
this has caused great upheaval all 
across America. In my own State of 
Iowa we have for the first time I think 
since the Great Depression actually 
lost population. I think this is true in 
many, many States, especially in the 
rural areas. The whole rural infra- 
structure in the last 2 or 3 years has 
undergone a giant upheaval—loss of 
tax base, small businesses and school 
closing, local government not being 
able to function adequately and pro- 
vide the needed services because the 
tax base has been eroded. Our elderly 
citizens, many of whom live in the 
small towns and communities that dot 
the countryside, find that no longer 
are the local governments able to 
maintain the kind of health care 
system they need in their declining 
years. 

We have had this great upheaval 
not only on the farms, but in the 
small towns and communities all over 
America. 

Mr. President, we all know that in 
the recent past we had the stock 
market crash in which the Dow-Jones 
lost about 500 points in 1 day. Certain- 
ly this crash was and is a cause for 
concern. But I want to put it into per- 
spective. 

The stock market lost about 20 per- 
cent of its equity base. I mentioned 
earlier, in agriculture we lost 61 per- 
cent of our equity base, and so when 
we see the dimensions of loss in agri- 
culture, it was three times as much 
loss of equity as we had in the stock 
market. And right now we in this body 
are turning somersaults, headstands, 
doing everything to try to send a mes- 
sage to Wall Street, to calm it down, to 
shore it up, to give them confidence by 
reducing the budget deficit. 

Certainly we have to do that. We do 
have to reduce the deficit and we do 
want to calm down Wall Street. That 
is what is happening with the budget 
reconciliation that will be wrapped 
into the continuing resolution which 
we will have before us very shortly. 
This deficit reduction package is to 
calm down Wall Street and to give 
Wall Street some more confidence. 

The farm credit bill is a bill to bring 
calm, order and some renewed confi- 
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dence not to Wall Street but to Main 
Street, the main streets of our small 
towns and communities all across 
America. 

We still have a great deal of debt out 
there—$27.8 billion in the Farmers 
Home Administration, $50.4 billion in 
the Farm Credit System. Small banks, 
suppliers, implement dealers, eleva- 
tors, and many other businesses out 
there are still shaky, along with the 
shaky farmers who have this debt out- 
standing. We need this bill to get con- 
fidence back into agriculture, and the 
agribusiness industry in America, to 
let them know we are going to stop 
this loss of equity; just as we want to 
stop the loss of equity in the stock 
market. We want to stop the loss in 
equity in agriculture also. This is a bill 
much akin to what we are doing on 
the other side with reducing the defi- 
cit. 

This bill will restore confidence in 
rural America, put confidence back 
out there to stop that erosion of 
equity. 

What the bill does is give the same 
tools to the Farm Credit System and 
to the Farmers Home Administration 
that are now used by commercial lend- 
ers in the private sector, private banks, 
insurance companies and others, to re- 
structure the debt with the farmers. 

The point is, Mr. President, it is 
better to restructure the debt of these 
farmers and to have the farmers pay 
off these legitimate debts than forcing 
them into chapter 12 bankruptcy. 
Quite frankly, it is cheaper also. The 
St. Paul district of the Farm Credit 
System has been very progressive in 
this area. On their own they have ini- 
tiated certain restructuring programs. 
Much of what we have in the bill is de- 
signed to provide to the other farm 
credit banks the same type of restruc- 
turing system that the St. Paul district 
bank implemented. 

There are reasons why other banks 
could not do it, so we had to have this 
legislation to enable these other banks 
to also have restructuring. It is much 
more sensible to go this direction and 
much cheaper. 

I wanted to raise this point on the 
budget because there may be a point 
of order raised on the farm credit bill, 
that it exceeds the budget. Well, it 
does because the scoring is very faulty. 
Basically, what the budget law itself 
provides for—is a scoring process 
which scores restructuring of a debt as 
a loss. However, if the Farmers Home 
Administration defers the debt just for 
a few years, that is not scored as a 
loss. In addition, the way the Farmers 
Home Administration operates right 
now, through the way they cover their 
loan losses, it is not scored as a budget 
loss. For example, this next year the 
Farmers Home Administration will be 
spending $3.6 billion to cover their 
loan losses, and yet it will not show up 
in the budget anywhere. Nonetheless, 
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that is a real and actual cost to the 
taxpayers of this country. But because 
they did it through an extension of 
money, I guess from the Federal Fi- 
nancing Bank and through the Treas- 
ury, it is not scored the same way as 
restructuring is scored. However, by 
passing this legislation and allowing 
for restructuring both in the Farm 
Credit System and in the Farmers 
Home Administration, the total cost to 
the taxpayer will actually be less than 
if we permit the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and the Farm Credit 
System to go on as they are right now 
and to push all of these farmers into 
bankruptcy, especially chapter 12 
bankruptcy. The cost will be less to 
the taxpayer. 

Initially, others will say, “Well, this 
busts the budget. It goes over the 
budget.” But that is only because the 
budget process itself is faulty, because 
it does not score all of these things in 
how much it actually costs the taxpay- 
ers of this country. If that were so, 
this bill would show a savings over 
what would happen if we do not have 
the bill. I hope all Senators will keep 
that in mind when and if these points 
of order are raised on the budget. If 
you just look at it narrowly, as it per- 
tains to the budget process itself, yes, 
it will be over the budget. But if you 
look at it in terms of what it will cost 
the taxpayers of this country in the 
broadest sense, by enacting this legis- 
lation we will save the taxpayers more 
money than if we do nothing. 

So I hope Senators will keep this in 
mind, as I say, when or if this point of 
order is raised. 

Mr. President, I raise these points to, 
No. 1, show that there is still a tre- 
mendous amount of hurt out there in 
rural America. There is a lot of debt 
out there, a lot of anxiety, a lot of 
shaky businesses, and banks and agri- 
business people out there are still kind 
of holding on wondering what is going 
to happen to this debt. If this bill that 
they have been watching the progress 
of for the last few months were to die 
on the vine, I dare say you are going to 
see more bankruptcies of more people 
in rural America in the next few 
months because people will say, “We 
might as well get out while the getting 
is good,” and you will see the bottom 
once more drop out as we saw a few 
years ago. 

So if we are intent as well we should 
be on shoring up the financial markets 
on Wall Street with the deficit reduc- 
tion package, then I think we ought to 
be equally intent on shoring up the 
shaky situation out in rural America 
by passing this farm credit bill. In 
doing so, we will be saving our taxpay- 
ers some money which otherwise 
would be spent to put a lot of farmers 
out of business and to put them 
through the bankruptcy proceedings 
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which they otherwise would do with- 
out the help of this legislation. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I rise 
today, to urge quick action on S. 1665, 
the Farm Credit Act Amendments of 
1987. I believe that there is no more 
pressing matter on the Senate agenda, 
and am hopeful that the Senate can 
pass a bill that will provide adequate 
assistance to the Farm Credit System 
without further delay. We need to 
move ahead with the legislative proc- 
ess, name conferees to iron out differ- 
ences with the House of Representa- 
tives, and send a good bill to the Presi- 
dent before the end of the year. 

As I am sure my colleagues are 
aware, the Farm Credit System now 
faces severe financial difficulty. This 
financial hardship has been brought 
on by a number of different factors, 
but is due, primarily, to the extremely 
depressed agricultural economy our 
Nation’s farmers have been subjected 
to over the last several years. 

The financial stress the Farm Credit 
System faces is evident in a number of 
different areas. Farm Credit System 
institutions are heavily burdened by 
extremely high levels of nonearning 
assets and high-cost debt, and system 
institutions are not forecasting signifi- 
cant improvements in overall loan 
portfolio quality. As can be expected, 
System institutions are now extremely 
vulnerable to unexpected changes in 
borrower's cash flows. Furthermore, 
the Farm Credit System reported to 
Congress earlier this year that as 
many as six System entities could ex- 
perience total capital deficiencies by 
December 31, 1987. In this period of 
overall economic instability, I am fear- 
ful that, unless Congress and the ad- 
ministration provide adequate assist- 
ance, the Farm Credit System faces a 
potential disaster that may further 
rock the already beleaguered agricul- 
tural economy, further harm the al- 
ready embattled American farmer, and 
cast even greater uncertainty over the 
already uncertain U.S. economy. 

Mr. President, the urgency and se- 
verity of this situation could have 
easily been diffused had the Farm 
Credit Administration taken advan- 
tage of provisions passed by Congress 
in the Farm Credit Act Amendments 
of 1985. These provisions enable the 
Secretary of the Treasury to provide 
assistance to troubled Farm Credit 
System institutions upon certification 
of need by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

Simply put, Congress gave the Farm 
Credit Administration and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the authority and 
the tools to take remedial action and 
infuse capital into the Farm Credit 
System. On numerous occasions, I 
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urged the President of the United 
States, the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to take advantage of these, and all 
other tools that would help the ailing 
Farm Credit System. Congress passed 
these laws to avert potential disaster. 
Although I understand the Farm 
Credit Administration formally consid- 
ered this alternative as early as May, 
of this year, and as late as November, 
the Board of Governors did not certify 
need. In my judgment, the Farm 
Credit System faces an immediate 
threat of potential disaster in part be- 
cause these tools were ignored. In the 
future, I hope that the administration 
will work together with the Congress, 
and will take advantage of tools and 
authority provided by Congress to pre- 
vent like and similar situations. 

The so-called effort to bail out the 
Farm Credit System in 1985 by which 
we adopted largely an administration 
bill has proven to be of no value what- 
soever to the ailing Farm Credit 
System. 

Again, I am hopeful that the bill the 
Senate adopts will provide adequate 
assistance to the Farm Credit System. 
Overall, the thrust of this legislation 
is to both provide the System with im- 
mediate assistance to avert the present 
potential for disaster, and to install re- 
forms for the System designed to pre- 
vent any future potential for disaster. 
One provision that I believe is particu- 
larly important for System farmer- 
borrowers throughout the country 
would protect at par value borrower 
stock, and similar equities. Farmer- 
borrowers who hold stock and farmer- 
borrowers who purchase stock are 
guaranteed that their investment in 
the System will be preserved. 

The Farm Credit System was cre- 
ated by Congress with the mandate to 
provide credit on reasonable terms to 
the Nation's farmers. Today this is not 
being done. Through the years, it has 
played an instrumental role in helping 
the American farmer to become the 
provider of the world, while also help- 
ing farmers and farm families to earn 
a living and realize their dreams. 
While fulfilling its congressional man- 
date, the Farm Credit System has 
become the Nation's largest agricul- 
tural lender and has been crucial in 
making American agriculture an inte- 
gral aspect of our national security. 

The Farm Credit Administration, 
the President of the United States, 
and the Congress, have no alternative 
but to quickly address this issue, and 
come to the assistance of the Farm 
Credit System, ensuring that it contin- 
ues in its important and irreplaceable 
role on а sound financial footing. 
Again, I urge quick passage of a good 
bill, which I am hopeful the Congress 
can send to the President before the 
adjournment this year. 
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BILL INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONEDC-S. 373 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Calendar 
Order No. 442, S. 373, be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TO AUTHORIZE TESTIMONY OF 
A SENATE EMPLOYEE AND DI- 
RECTING THE SENATE LEGAL 
COUNSEL TO TAKE CERTAIN 
ACTION 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution on behalf of 
myself and Mr. Dore and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
as follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 333) to authorize tes- 
timony of a Senate employee and represen- 
tation by Senate legal counsel in the case of 
United States v. Andrian, et al. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senate will proceed 
to its immediate consideration. 

The Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, in early 
January 1988, 13 individuals are sched- 
uled to be tried before a Federal mag- 
istrate in the U.S. District Court for 
the Northern District of California for 
obstructing the hallway and entrance 
to Senator WiLsoN's office in the Fed- 
eral Building in San Francisco on June 
9 of this year. The defendants were ar- 
rested after they refused to leave the 
area despite being ordered to do so by 
Federal Protective Service officers. 

Both sides in the proceeding are 
seeking testimony from Senator WIL- 
son’s northern California field repre- 
sentative, Kevin Elliot, who was a wit- 
ness to the events that led to these ar- 
rests. The resolution that is now being 
offered will authorize Mr. Elliot’s tes- 
timony, and will also authorize the 
Senate legal counsel to represent him, 
and other members of Senator WIL- 
SON's office if necessary, if any ques- 
tions of Senate privilege arise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further debate? If not, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 333) was 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The resolution, with its preamble, is 
as follows: 


S. Res. 333 


Whereas in the case of United States v. 
Andrian, et al., Cr. No. 87-0566-MAG, pend- 
ing in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, the 
United States Attorney has requested, and 
counsel for the defendants have served a 
subpoena for, the trial testimony of Kevin 
Elliot, an employee of Senator Pete Wilson; 
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Whereas pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(2) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. $$ 288b(a) and 288c(a)(2) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
represent Members and employees of the 
Senate with respect to any subpoena or 
order relating to their official responsibil- 
ities; 

Whereas by the privileges of the Senate of 
the United States and Rule XI of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, no evidence under 
the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by the judicial process, be taken 
from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needed for use in any court for the 
promotion of justice, the Senate will take 
such action as will promote the ends of jus- 
tice consistent with the privileges of the 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Kevin Elliot is authorized 
to testify in the case of United States v. An- 
drian, et aL, except concerning matters for 
which a privilege should be asserted. 

Sec. 2. That the Senate Legal Counsel is 
directed to represent Senator Wilson and 
members of his staff in the case of United 
States v. Andrian, et al. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO DR. 
ALLAN F. SAUNDERS ON HIS 
90TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to commemo- 
rate the accomplishments of an indi- 
vidual who has been an outstanding 
educator, a staunch defender of civil 
liberties, and who has exerted a strong 
influence on my life. Tomorrow marks 
the 90th birthday celebration of Dr. 
Allan F. Saunders, founder of the 
Hawaii chapter of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and long-time profes- 
sor of government at the University of 
Hawaii at Manoa. On this occasion, I 
would like to recognize the remarkable 
record of Dr. Saunders, who has prob- 
ably influenced more public servants, 
educators, journalists, and civic activ- 
ists in Hawaii than any other person. 

I first met Dr. Saunders, who was 
then chairman of the government de- 
partment at the University of Hawaii, 
as a student returning to the Universi- 
ty of Hawaii after military service in 
World War II. As a soldier, I saw the 
bloody sacrifices involved in the de- 
fense of our Nation and as a student of 
Dr. Saunders, I learned of our Nation's 
system of laws that protects the indi- 
vidual liberties that we paid so costly a 
price to defend on the battlefield. 

Dr. Saunders had the ability to moti- 
vate, to inspire, and to make govern- 
ment meaningful. In short, he was an 
outstanding teacher who infused his 
students with an enthusiasm for par- 
ticipating in government. His students 
went on to guide the political, busi- 
ness, and social history of Hawaii. 

But Dr. Saunders' influence ex- 
tended far beyond the classroom. As 
the State Senate of Hawaii noted in a 
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1981 resolution honoring him: “Dr. 
Saunders has been at the forefront of 
progressive change in the areas of edu- 
cation, politics, and law." He led the 
founding in 1965 of the American Civil 
Liberties Union in Hawaii, which since 
1974 has bestowed the prestigious 
Allan F. Saunders Award to individ- 
uals іп the community for outstand- 
ing civil libertarian contributions." He 
also founded the Hawaii chapter of 
the League of Women Voters and the 
American Association for the United 
Nations in Hawaii. He helped rewrite 
Hawaii's penal code in the 1960's, a re- 
vision which was as much a statement 
of individual rights as a systematic 
reform of criminal law and punish- 
ment. 

Other organizations in which he has 
been active include the American Po- 
litical Science Association, Americans 
for Democratic Action, the Citizens 
Committee for Ethics in Government, 
the Society for Public Administration, 
the Institute for Pacific Relations, and 
the Women's Equity League. 

I would be seriously remiss if I failed 
to note the substantial achievements 
of Marion Saunders, the wife of Dr. 
Saunders, who has shared his dedica- 
tion to education and social activism in 
Hawaii. 

Mr. President, there are few individ- 
uals who have contributed as much as 
Dr. Allan F. Saunders to the building 
of modern Hawaii as а place of equali- 
ty, social fairness, and progressive de- 
mocracy. I am proud and truly fortu- 
nate to have learned much about 
American government from Dr. Saun- 
ders, and to be given the opportunity 
as a Member of the U.S. Congress to 
meaningfully utilize his guidance in 
the principles of democracy and civil 
liberties. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF JUDSON COLLEGE 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to rise, today, to congratulate 
the students, the faculty members, 
and the alumnae of Judson College on 
their sesquicentennial anniversary. 
For a century and a half, Judson has 
served as a cornerstone of educational 
progress and activity in my home 
State of Alabama. All those who are 
involved with the college should be 
proud of their history of achievements 
and accomplishments. Judson has pro- 
vided a truly outstanding service to 
women of Alabama and to all the citi- 
zens of our Nation. 

Judson College, which is the seventh 
oldest women’s institution of higher 
learning in the Nation, was formulated 
as the dream of Milow P. Jewett. 
When Jewett arrived in Marion, AL, in 
1838, his ambition was to create an 
academy for young women similar to 
Mt. Holyoke, a women’s academy in 
the Northeast which had been created 
the year before. Thanks to the en- 
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dorsement of General E. D. King, 
Jewett was able to receive funding 
from Mrs. Julia Barron of Marion, 
who shared his dream of an education- 
al institution for women. The commu- 
nity’s response was also favorable. 
Soon afterwards, Judson opened its 
doors. 


One hundred and fifty years later, 
Judson still maintains its position as a 
leading school for the education of 
women. In fact, it leads Alabama in 
the percentage of graduates listed in 
Who's Who of American Women. As a 
small 4-year liberal arts college, 
Judson offers specialized attention for 
members of its student body. It offers 
many fields of study and many other 
specialized programs, such as coopera- 
tive education and independent study. 
Remedial instruction and tutoring are 
designed to meet the individual needs 
of each student. 


Mr. President, one of the few con- 
stants in our ever-changing society is 
the value of an education. Education is 
the key to employment and, thus, to 
economic progress. It is the key to the 
preservation of individual liberties. It 
is the key to understanding the vast 
surrounding world, and to the appre- 
ciation of all which is encompassed by 
that world. 


Judson College has dedicated itself 
to the growth of the intellectual, cul- 
tural, and spiritual life of its students. 
Thus, its alumnae have contributed to 
the entire welfare of the lives of their 
families, friends, and neighbors. As 
college graduates, they are more re- 
sponsible citizens, serving as leaders, 
as educators, and as professionals in 
their communities. Judson's continu- 
ing emphasis on women's education 
helps Alabama to consistently grow as 
а leader in higher learning. 


I am, indeed, proud to congratulate 
Judson College for all that it has ac- 
complished in the last 150 years. In 
particular, it should be recognized for 
the outstanding progress it has made 
in the field of education for women. 
Alabama has distinguished Judson's 
achievements by making it a reposi- 
tory for the Alabama Women's Hall of 
Fame. I feel certain that in the future, 
Judson College will continue to grow 
and will benefit the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the rest of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the attached newspaper arti- 
cle which describes Judson's accom- 
plishments and achievements through 
150 distinguished years be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thank you Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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{From the Montgomery Advertiser and 
Alabama Journal, Nov. 8, 1987] 
Jupson COLLEGE SESQUICENTENNIAL 
(By Alvin Benn) 

Marion—Judson College is, and has been, 
a school, a sorority, a way of life and some- 
thing very special to thousands of young 
women for the last century and a half. 

With its sesquicentennial celebration in 
full swing, Judson is dusting off some of the 
memories and straightening out the wel- 
come mat for the many visitors expected on 
the Marion campus throughout the school 


year. 

Named for America’s first woman foreign 
missionary, Ann Hasseltine Judson, the col- 
lege has earned a national reputation based 
on academic excellence and those intangi- 
bles that make it so special. 

“The strongest bonds of friendship I have 
ever made were at Judson,” says Martha 
Suttles, class of 1933. 

“We have so many traditions here, it 
helps us become one with each other and 
develop friendships, that last a lifetime,” 
says Gail Stonisch, class of 1988. 

Judson is the nation’s sixth oldest college 
for women and the only all female school in 
Alabama. 

It all began in 1838 with the organization 
of Judson Female Institute. Classes started 
the following January with six young girls 
and surprisingly enough, three boys. 

By the following year, more than 70 girls 
had enrolled for a school described in the 
catalog as a place “that shall furnish the 
head, improve the heart, refine the taste 
and polish the manner of every pupil.” 

The first graduate was Caroline Smith of 
Prattville, who got her diploma in 1841. 

At first, Judson was just the place for 
wealthy Black Belt planters who didn’t 
want to send their daughters too far away 
from home for an education. 

Since that time, students have arrived 
from throughout the world to attend a 
school supported by the Alabama Baptist 
Convention, but open to all women who 
qualify. 

That includes Yankee Catholics such as 
Stonisch, who wound up at Judson quite by 
accident, but who wouldn't trade it for any- 
place in the world. 

A Grosse Pointe, Mich., native, she had 
planned to enter either the University of 
Michigan or Notre Dame when she got an 
unexpected telephone call one chilly Febru- 
ary day. 

“I remember we were having a blizzard 
when the phone rang and somebody told me 
she was from Judson College and what hap- 
pened to my application blank,” she said. 

Computer error had sent Stonisch's АСТ 
scores to Judson College, a school she had 
never heard of, but became interested in the 
more she looked out the window. 

“I asked her what the temperature was 
down in Alabama and she told me it was 65 
degrees," she said. '"That made me want to 
go down right there for а look at what they 
had." 


It was love at first sight for Stonisch and 
she has never regretted her decision to head 
south for а degree in sociology. 

She has continued to maintain good 
grades and wound up winning the Miss 
Judson contest and a spot in the Miss Ala- 
bama Pageant. 

Martha Suttles was the daughter of а 
Baptist preacher living in Texas in the late 
1920s when an older sister told her of 
Judson and its advantages. 

It cost between $1,500 and $2,000 in those 
days and, though the Depression hit during 
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the early 1930s, she managed to stay in 
school and get her degree in English with a 
mathematics minor. 

She also picked up а husband along the 
way—C.E. Suttles Jr. of Marion, whom she 
married after graduation. 

Judson has been successful for 150 years 
primarily because it offers a solid Christian 
foundation and an academic excellence to 
augment that strength, Suttles says. 

Named Alumnae of the Year recently, she 
has а twinkle in her eyes whenever Judson 
is mentioned. 

Stoshia Wynn of Decatur has just started 
her Judson career and doesn't regret not 
having gone to Auburn, which she had con- 
sidered. 

"Im really enjoying Judson," said the 
education major. "I believe I'l be very 
happy here the next four years.” 

There have been suggestions from time to 
time to make Judson coeducational, but 
Suttles bristles whenever someone mentions 
such a thing. 

"This is а college for women and will 
always be that," she said. "It's part of our 
tradition and I don't think it will ever be 
changed." 

Judson is steeped in tradition and the 
story of the senior oak illustrates just how 
much it binds together generations of grad- 
uates. 

Underclasswomen are not allowed to step 
under the shade of the towering oak tree in 
front of Jewett Hall, which has been de- 
stroyed three times by fire and rebuilt 
quickly by loving supporters. 

"Seniors can bring underclasswomen 
under the tree with them, but they are now 
allowed under by themselves,” Stonisch 
said. Those who do or break some other 
tradition lose the respect of their class- 
mates," 

A century and a half of accomplishments 
have supported Judson's traditions. 

The school, for instance, leads Alabama in 
the percentage of graduates listed in Who's 
Who of American Women. 100 percent of 
Judson applicants are accepted by medical 
schools and it offers a course in equine sci- 
ence known throughout the Southwest. 

The first licensed psychiatric social 
worker in the country was a Judson gradu- 
ate, as was the first foreign missionary ap- 
pointed to Japan and the first woman to 
serve on the Alabama Supreme Court. 

The percentage of students at Judson ma- 
joring in fields such as chemistry, business 
and computer science is twice the national 
average for women in coed institutions. 

Judson's sesquicentennial celebration got 
off to a flying start in October with an ap- 
pearance by former first lady Rosalynn 
Carter and Justice Hugh Maddox of the 
Alabama Supreme Court. 

Other prominent speakers are set to visit 
during the year, including Barbara Bush, 
wife of Vice President George Bush, who 
wil address the graduating class next 
spring. 

Judson's president is N.H. McCrummen, 
who has served since 1970. 

The fact Judson never has had a woman 
president may seem strange to some, but, 
for many graduates, it’s nothing to worry 
about. 

“Maybe one day, we'll have a woman 
president,” says Martha Suttles. “I don’t see 
any reason why that shouldn't happen.” 

From the twinkle in her eye, it appeared 
as though Judson's all-male presidencies 
may be one tradition she and others 
wouldn't mind ending. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages from the President of the 
United States were communicated to 
the Senate by Ms. Emery, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presid- 
ing Officer laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations 
and withdrawals, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(The nominations and withdrawals 
received today are printed at the end 
of the Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were 
laid before the Senate, together with 
&ccompanying papers, reports, and 
documents, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


EC-2194. A communication from the 
Comptroller General, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, a report on the Federal Financ- 
ing Bank's Financial Statements for fiscal 
years 1985 and 1984; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

EC-2195. A communication from the 
Deputy Secretary of Transportation, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the re- 
sults of the Parking for Handicapped Per- 
sons Study; to the Committee on Environ- 
ment and Public Works. 

EC-2196. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Adoption and Foster 
Care Information; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

EC-2197. A communication from the 
President of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, transmitting, a draft of 
proposed legislation to make certain 
changes in OPIC's authorizing legislation to 
further refine and improve its existing pro- 
grams and policies; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

EC-2198. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an annual report summarizing actions taken 
under the Program Fraud Civil Remedies 
Act for the year ending September 30, 1987; 
to the Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2199. A communication from the In- 
spector General, Department of Energy, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Semian- 
nual Report for the Office of the Inspector 
General, Department of Energy; to the 
Committee on Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2200. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Education, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the Semiannual Report of the Office 
of Inspector General for the Department of 
Education; to the Committee on Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-2201. A communication from the In- 
spector General, Department of Health and 
Human Services, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the Semiannual Report of the Office of 
Inspector General for the Department of 
Health and Human Services; to the Commit- 
tee on Governmental Affairs. 
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EC-2202. A communication from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the Semiannual Report of the 
Office of Inspector General for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; to the Committee on 
Governmental Affairs. 

EC-2203. A communication from the Ad- 
ministrator, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting, a draft of proposed legis- 
lation “То remove the requirement that 
long-distance telephone bills be certified by 
agency heads;" to the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first 
and second time by unanimous con- 
sent, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1902. A bill to establish in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the Heritage Preserva- 
tion Commission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1903. A bill to amend and enhance ex- 
isting renewable energy programs and Fed- 
eral trade and export promotion programs 
in order to promote the United States re- 
newable energy industry, improve the trade 
balance of the United States, and maintain 
the competitive and technical leadership of 
the United States in renewable energy de- 
velopment and trade; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, Mr. 
Натсн, Mr. PELL, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
MATSUNAGA, Mr. METZENBAUM, Mr. 
WEICKER, Mr. Dopp, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
Harkin, Mr. ApAMS, and Ms. MIKUL- 
SKI) 

S. 1904. A bill to strictly limit the use of 
lie detector examinations by employers in- 
volved in or affecting interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources. 

By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself and 
Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 1905. A bill to enhance competition in 
the financial services sector, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. LUGAR: 

S. 1906. A bill to amend the Food Security 
Act of 1985 to encourage the entry of pollu- 
tion-arresting filter strips into the conserva- 
tion reserve program, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture, Nu- 
trition, and Forestry. 

By Mr. WALLOP: 

S. 1907. A bill to amend title XXI of the 
Public Health Service Act establishing the 
National Vaccine Injury Compensation Pro- 
gram, to amend the National Childhood 
Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources. 

By Mr. WALLOP: 

S. 1908. A bill to repeal health mainte- 
nance organization authorities; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to designate 
the period commencing on September 5, 
1988, and ending on September 11, 1988, as 
“National School Dropout Prevention 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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SUBMISSION OF CONCURRENT 
AND SENATE RESOLUTIONS 


The following concurrent resolutions 
and Senate resolutions were read, and 
referred (or acted upon), as indicated: 


By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. Res. 332. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the Senate that the Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency 
shall take no action delaying the require- 
ment imposed on certain States to attain 
and maintain a national ambient air quality 
standard for ozone and carbon monoxide; to 
the Committee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
DOLE): 

S. Res. 333. Resolution to authorize testi- 
mony of a Senate employee and representa- 
tion by the Senate Legal Counsel in the case 
of United States у. Andrian, et al.; consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

By Mr. LEVIN: 

S. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution 
condemning the indiscriminate killing of in- 
nocent and unarmed civilians and other acts 
of sabotage committed by the Mozambique 
National Resistance [RENAMO] and urging 
President Reagan to continue to recognize 
the Mozambican Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. ADAMS (for Mr. SIMON (for 
himself, Mr. DoLe, and Mr. PELL)): 

S. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution to 
encourage the State and local governments 
and local educational agencies to include 
among the requirements for secondary 
school graduation a thorough knowledge 
and understanding of our Nation's founding 
documents; considered and agreed to. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. HEINZ: 

S. 1902. A bill to establish in the De- 
partment of the Interior the Heritage 
Preservation Commission, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Energy and Natural Resources. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF HERITAGE PRESERVATION 

COMMISSION 

ө Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation which 
establishes a Heritage Preservation 
Commission within the Department of 
the Interior to preserve and promote 
the development and growth of heavy 
industry in America. 

Today, there is a lack of national 
historic sites that are devoted to iron, 
steel, coal, and transportation indus- 
tries, which are the basis for much of 
America’s prosperity. Unless these 
sites are preserved, future generations 
of Americans may only have textbooks 
and movies to rely on to study the sig- 
nificant contributions these industries 
have made toward America’s progress 
and the role they have played in estab- 
lishing America's standing among the 
nations of the world. What better trib- 
ute can we pay to the men and women 
who have devoted their lives to work- 
ing the mines and mills, or forging 
steel than by preserving their way of 
life through living memorials? 
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Much of this project’s background is 
based on a 1985 National Park Service 
study entitled, “Reconnaissance 
Survey of Western Pennsylvania 
Roads and Sites.” In this report, the 
Park Service recommended Federal 
recognition of the region’s significant 
historic, cultural, and natural features 
related to industrial themes. In 1986, 
Congress directed the National Park 
Service to make a more detailed study 
of the region’s resources and to devel- 
op a program to implement its recom- 
medations. Thus, America's Industrial 
Heritage Project was born with а Park 
Service recommendations to establish 
formally within the Department of 
the Interior the Heritage Preservation 
Commission. 

Such an effort is not without prece- 
dent. We have already seen what an 
effort like this is capable of achieving. 
Before the Great Depression, the city 
of Lowell, MA was a magnet which few 
tens of thousands of immigrants to 
work in its famous mills. However, 
after years of foreign competition, and 
numerous recessions, these mills fell 
into decline and the city grew de- 
pressed culturally and economically. 

In 1972, the Lowell City Council 
adopted the historical park concept— 
the first time а national park was es- 
tablished to celebrate an industrial 
city. In 1978, Congress established 
within the Department of the Interior 
the Lowell Historic Preservation 
Commission." Congress was so im- 
pressed with the success of this Com- 
mission that it reauthorized the Com- 
mission earlier this year. As a direct 
result of this, Lowell was transformed 
into a tourism center, attracting 
800,000 visitors this year who wish to 
know more about America's textile 
manufacturing heritage. Moreover, 
Lowell's revitalization efforts now at- 
tract new, modern, high-technology in- 
dustries which employ thousands of 
workers. Through public and private 
cooperation, and with an estimated $9 
private return for every one Federal 
dollar spent, the citizens of Lowell 
have succeeded in the toughest of 
challenges—a reinvigorated attitude 
toward their community. 

Preserving America’s heritage and 
reinvigorating a community are exact- 
ly the results that the legislation 
which I am introducing today will ac- 
complish. The potential for revitaliz- 
ing industrial areas is unlimited, but a 
coordinated approach is vital. A small 
public commitment in establishing a 
body to coordinate private resources 
will establish a public/private partner- 
ship which will build its future by pro- 
moting its glorious past. 

Mr. President, this project is not 
only regionally significant but its suc- 
cess is important to the entire country. 
This project can be a model for other 
proposals. To ensure a more national 
perspective, I have included language 
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in this legislation to enable the party 
leaders of the Congress to recommend 
four members to the Commission. I 
have also included language which di- 
rects the Commission to submit to the 
Director of the National Historic 
Trust and Preservation Society and 
the Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mendations toward the establishment 
of similar commissions in other States. 

The story of America’s industrial 
heritage should be told. However, we 
must move fast to preserve the past. 
The physical evidence of the industri- 
al revolution is fast disappearing. It’s 
being replaced, torn down, or left to 
rust and rot out of our memories. 

By acting on the National Park бегу- 
ice’s recommendation to formally es- 
tablish within the Department of Inte- 
rior a Heritage Preservation Commis- 
sion, Congress can ensure that there 
will be better coordination of fundrais- 
ing and preservation efforts. As the 
Park Service’s “Action Plan” states, 
“Cooperative planning, development, 
and management of the region’s re- 
sources are essential to the project's 
success. This is being done by creating 
a cooperative atmosphere for discus- 
sion and action among local, State, 
and Federal levels of government in 
close cooperation with area businesses 
and organizations.” 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
honoring and preserving America’s in- 
dustrial heritage by supporting this 
effort. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1902 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS AND PURPOSE. 

(a) The Congress finds that— 

(1) the iron and steelmaking, coal, and 
transportation industries contributed sig- 
nificantly to America's movement westward, 
allowed for the growth of the Nation's 
cities, and helped fuel and move its industri- 
al growth and development and establish its 
standing among nations of the world; 

(2) there are only a few recognized histor- 
ic sites that are devoted to portraying the 
development and growth of heavy industry 
in America; and 

(3) the ten-county region in Western 
Pennsylvania known as the Allegheny High- 
lands contains significant examples of iron 
and steel, coal, and transportation indus- 
tries, and is a suitable region in which the 
story of American industrial heritage can be 
appropriately interpreted to present and 
future generations. 

(b) In furtherance of the findings set 
forth in subsection (a) of this section, it is 
the purpose of this Act to establish, 
through а commission representing all con- 
cerned levels of government, the means by 
which the cultural heritage of the ten- 
county region in Western Pennsylvania as- 
sociated with the three basic industries of 
iron and steel, coal, and transportation may 
be recognized, preserved, promoted, inter- 
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preted, and made available for the benefit 
of the public. 


TITLE I—HERITAGE PRESERVATION 
COMMISSION 


SEC. 101. ESTABLISHMENT. 

(a) To carry out the purpose of this title 
and to implement the document which is 
entitled “Action Plan—America's Industrial 
Heritage Project" and which is dated 
August 1987, there is hereby established in 
the Department of the Interior the Herit- 
age Preservation Commission (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission“), which 
shall exercise the responsibilities and au- 
thorities herein conferred on the Commis- 
sion with respect to that region in Western 
Pennsylvania comprising the counties, of Al- 
legheny, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Fayette, 
Fulton, Huntingdon, Indiana, Somerset, and 
Westmoreland. The Commission shall con- 
sist of 27 members, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) as follows: 

(1) Four members of which one shall be 
appointed by each of the majority and mi- 
nority leaders of the Senate and the majori- 
ty and minority leaders of the House of 
Representatives. 

(2) Two members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania of which one shall represent 
the interests of the Pennsylvania Historical 
апа Museum Commission; and the other 
shall represent the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Parks. 

(3) Ten members appointed from recom- 
mendations submitted by the county com- 
missioners of the Pennsylvania counties of 
Allegheny, Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Fay- 
ette, Fulton, Huntingdon, Indiana, Somer- 
set, and Westmoreland, of which опе 
member shall be appointed from the recom- 
mendations of each such county from 
groups representing historic preservation, 
tourism promotion, or business and indus- 
try. 

(4) Four members appointed from recom- 
mendations from the Southern Alleghenies 
Planning and Development Commission. 

(5) Four members appointed from recom- 
mendations from Laurel Highlands, Inc. 

(6) Two members appointed from recom- 
mendations by the Director, National Park 
Service, from the Superintendents of the 
units of the National Park System located 
within such region. 

(7) One member appointed from recom- 
mendations from the Pittsburgh History 
and Landmarks Foundation. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be appointed for terms of three years, 
except that the terms of the ten members 
appointed from recommendations submitted 
by each county pursuant to subsection 
(aX3) shall be for two years. 

(c) The Commission shall elect a chairman 
from among its members. The term of the 
chairman shall be two years. 

(d) Any member of the Commission ap- 
pointed for a definite term may serve after 
the expiration of his term until his succes- 
sor is appointed. Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall be filled in the same manner 
in which the original appointment was 
made. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy shall serve for the remainder of the 
term for which his predecessor was appoint- 
ed. 


(e) A simple majority of Commission 
members shall constitute a quorum. 

(f) The Commission shall meet at least 
quarterly or at the call of the chairman or a 
majority of its members. 
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(g) Members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation as such. Mem- 
bers shall be entitled to travel expenses 
under section 5703, title 5, United States 
Code, when engaged in Commission busi- 
ness, including per diem in lieu of subsist- 
ence in the same manner as persons em- 
ployed intermittently. 

SEC, 102, STAFF OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) The Commission shall have a Director 
who shall be appointed by the Commission 
and who shall be paid at a rate not to 
exceed that payable for Grade GS-15 of the 
General Schedule. The Commission may ap- 
point and fix the pay of such additional per- 
sonnel as the Commission deems desirable. 

(b) The Director and staff of the Commis- 
sion may be appointed without regard to 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and may be paid without regard to 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, except that no 
individual so appointed may receive pay in 
excess of the annual rate of basic pay pay- 
for grade GS-15 of the General Sched- 

е. 

(c) Subject to such rules as may be adopt- 
ed by the Commission, the Commission may 
procure temporary and intermittent services 
to the same extent as authorized by section 
3109(b) of title 5, United States Code, but at 
rates determined by the Commission to be 
reasonable. 

(d) Upon request of the Commission, the 
head of any Federal agency may detail per- 
sonnel or provide technical assistance to the 
Commission. 

(e) The Secretary shall provide such ad- 
ministrative support services as the Com- 
mission may request. 

SEC. 103. POWERS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) The Commission may for the purpose 
of carrying out this title hold such hearings, 
sit and act at such times and places, take 
such testimony, and receive such evidence, 
as the Commission may deem advisable. The 
Commission may administer oaths or affir- 
mations to witnesses appearing before it. 

(b) The Commission may make such 
bylaws, rules and regulations as it considers 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this title. 

(c) When so authorized by the Commis- 
sion, any member or agent of the Commis- 
sion may take any action which the Com- 
mission is authorized to take by this section. 

(dX1) Subject to section 552a of title 5, 
United States Code, the Commission may 
secure directly from any department or 
agency of the United States information 
necessary to enable it to carry out this title. 
Upon request of the chairman of the Com- 
mission, the head of such department or 
agency shall furnish such information to 
the Commission. 

(2) The Commission may establish and ap- 
point one or more technical advisory groups 
to provide technical advice in financing, his- 
toric preservation, recreation, tourism, and 
intergovernmental coordination. 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Commission may seek and accept 
donations of funds, property, or services 
from individuals, foundations, corporations, 
and other private entities, and from public 
entities, for the purpose of carrying out its 
duties. 

(f) The Commission may use its funds to 
obtain money from any source under any 
program or law requiring the recipient of 
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such money to make a contribution in order 
to receive such money. 

(g) The Commission may use the United 
States mails in the same manner and upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

(h) The Commission may obtain by pur- 
chase, rental, donation, or otherwise, such 
property, facilities, and services as may be 
needed to carry out its duties, 

SEC, 104, FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

(a) The Commission shall— 

(1) make loans and grants, from funds ap- 
propriated for that purpose or from funds 
donated or otherwise made available to the 
Commission, for the purpose of conserving 
and protecting sites, buildings, and objects 
which are related to the industrial develop- 
ment of the area and which are included or 
eligible for inclusion on the National Regis- 
ter of Historic Places; 

(2) coordinate activities of Federal, State, 
and local governments and private business- 
es and organizations in order to further his- 
toric preservation and compatible economic 
revitalization; 

(3) develop guidelines and standards for 
projects, including interpretive methods, 
that will further historic preservation in the 
region; and 

(4) provide advice and assistance in prepa- 
ration of loan or grant applications to the 
Commission and applications for loans or 
grants from other Federal or non-Federal 
sources in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. 

(b) The Commission shall submit an 
annual report to the Secretary setting forth 
its expenses and income and the entities to 
which any loans and grants were made 
during the year for which the report is 
made. 

(c) Within one year from the date of en- 
actment, the Commission shall submit to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress 
detailed cost estimates for the projects iden- 
tified in the action plan referred to in sec- 
tion 101 of this title. 

(d) Within two years from the date of en- 
actment, the Commission shall submit to 
the Director of the National Historic Trust 
and Preservation Society and the Secretary 
recommendations toward the establishment 
of similar Commissions in other States. 

(e) The Commission established pursuant 
to this title shall cease to exist ten years 
from the date of enactment of this Act. 

SEC. 105. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL HERITAGE TRAILS 
SEC. 201. DESIGNATION OF TRAILS. 

(a) In order to provide for public apprecia- 
tion, education, understanding, and enjoy- 
ment of certain nationally and regionally 
significant sites in central and western 
Pennsylvania which are accessible by public 
road, the Secretary of Interior (hereinafter 
referred to as the Secretary“), with the 
concurrence of the agency having jurisdic- 
tion over such roads, shall designate, by 
publication of a description thereof in the 
Federal Register, a vehicular tour route 
along existing public roads linking historic, 
cultural, natural, scenic, and recreational 
sites in central and western Pennsylvania. 
Such route shall be known as the National 
Heritage Trails (hereinafter referred to as 
the “trail”, and shall be marked with an 
appropriate marker to guide members of the 
visiting public. With the concurrence of the 
State or local entity having jurisdiction over 
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such roads so designated, the Secretary may 
erect thereon, and maintain, signs and other 
informational devices displaying the Nation- 
al Heritage Trails marker. 

(b) The trail as initially designated shall 
include public roads linking Allegheny Por- 
tage Railroad National Historic Site, Johns- 
town Flood National Memorial, Historic 
Saltsburg, Eliza and Mt. Etna Furnaces, the 
Charles Schwab Estate, Friendship Hill Na- 
tional Historic Site, Fort Necessity National 
Battlefield, Altoona Railroad Shops, Altoo- 
na Railroader's Memorial Museum, Cambria 
Iron Works, Johnstown Inclined Plane, 
Johnstown Flood Museum, Conemaugh 
Gap, East Broadtop Railroad National His- 
toric Landmark, Gallitzin Tunnels, Horse- 
shoe Curve National Historic Landmark, 
Fort Ligonier, Bushy Run Battlefield, and 
Seldom Seen Valley Mine. 

(c) The Secretary may, in the manner set 
forth in section 201 of this title, designate 
additional segments of the trail from time 
to time as appropriate to link the sites re- 
ferred to in subsection (b) with other histor- 
ic, cultural, natural, scenic, and recreational 
sites when such sites are designated and 
protected by Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments, Indian tribes, or nonprofit enti- 
ties. 

SEC. 202. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 

With respect to sites linked by segments 
of the trail which are administered by other 
Federal, State, local, tribal, or nonprofit en- 
tities, the Secretary may, pursuant to coop- 
erative agreements with such entities, pro- 
vide technical assistance in the development 
of interpretive devices and materials in 
order to contribute to public appreciation of 
the historic, cultural, natural, scenic, and 
recreational sites along the trail. 

SEC. 203. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 1903. A bill to amend and enhance 
existing renewable energy programs 
and Federal trade and export promo- 
tion programs in order to promote the 
United States renewable energy indus- 
try, improve the trade balance of the 
United States and maintain the com- 
petitive and technical leadership of 
the United States in renewable energy 
development and trade; to the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Natural Re- 
sources. 

RENEWABLE ENERGY TRADE EQUITY AND 
PROMOTION ACT 
ө Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, 
today I am introducing the Renewable 
Energy Trade Equity and Promotion 
Act of 1987. This legislation utilizes 
existing Federal export programs to 
increase United States renewable 
energy exports. In the 98th Congress, 
I introduced legislation (Public Law 
98-370) which established a Federal 
interagency board, the Committee on 
Renewable Energy Commerce and 
Trade [CORECT], to coordinate U.S. 
export programs and develop a unified 
Government approach on renewable 
energy exports. This new legislation 
builds on the existing law without re- 
quiring new Federal outlays by utiliz- 
ing existing programs through the re- 
direction of certain agency activities. 
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In addition, these Federal activities 
will strengthen U.S. energy security, 
increase employment, decrease our 
trade deficit, maintain U.S. competi- 
tiveness, and protect our world’s envi- 
ronment. 

These goals are not some lofty 
dream. The renewable energy indus- 
tries which utilize organic feedstocks 
and wastes, geothermal resources, 
water and wind power, and solar ther- 
mal and photovoltaic energy, are 
growing throughout the world. 

Unfortunately, while the United 
States has cut Federal renewable 
energy R&D programs drastically and 
phased out tax incentives and loan 
programs, our international competi- 
tors have increased their renewable 
energy efforts, sensing a decline in 
U.S. interest. Experts predict a poten- 
tial multibillion dollar world market 
for renewable energy applications. 
The question we must address is 
whether the United States will reap 
the benefits of billions of dollars of 
Federal R&D, or will retreat and 
permit our competitors to benefit 
from our disinterest. 

This bill simply revitalizes our Gov- 
ernment’s programs to support an ag- 
gressive export program for our indus- 
tries. The bill encompasses the follow- 


First. Requires the U.S. Trade Rep- 
resentative to report to the U.S. Con- 
gress on the extent other countries 
impose protective tariffs and other re- 
quirements on renewable energy prod- 
ucts or services; 

Second. Reestablishes the feasibility 
program of the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation allowing incen- 
tives, grants and studies for the small 
business and renewable energy com- 
munity in potential overseas markets; 

Third. Requires the Export/Import 
Bank of the United States to provide 
loans for the qualified renewable 
energy companies at a level of 5 per- 
cent of the prior year’s loans for all 
forms of energy technology, and 
report on all loans made by the bank 
on renewable energy in the prior year; 

Fourth. Provides the same require- 
ments for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as for the Export/Import 
Bank; 

Fifth. Establishes a more formal in- 
formation exchange between the De- 
partment of State, the Agency for 
International Development and the 
U.S. renewable energy industry in 
order to facilitate use of renewable 
energy equipment in countries receiv- 
ing foreign aid assistance; 

Sixth. Authorizes $2.5 million for 
the Federal interagency working 
group, CORECT, to encourage renew- 
able energy and independent power 
production in overseas markets; 

Seventh. Instructs international 
agencies, such as The World Bank and 
the Inter-American Development 
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Bank, which receive U.S. contribu- 
tions, to provide financing for renew- 
able energy projects and establish con- 
tact officers for renewable energy pro- 
grams; and, 

Eighth. Specifies that the U.S. De- 
partment of Defense may utilize re- 
newable energy applications in over- 
seas facilities for energy security and 
market development. 

This is an opportune time for the 
United States to support our young 
and growing renewable energy indus- 
try. With oil prices declining over the 
last few years, oil imports have in- 
creased, threatening our national secu- 
rity and our economic security. Ex- 
ports of U.S. high-technology renew- 
able energy equipment helps to cut 
our trade deficit but in the long term 
helps the growth of renewable energy 
development in the United States as 
well. 

Over 12 percent of our Nation's 
energy is produced by wood energy. 
Hydropower produces 11 percent of 
our electricity. Wind energy produces 
over 1,200 megawatts and solar ther- 
mal power produces over 110 
megawatts in the United States today. 
Yet, while renewable energy applica- 
tions are on the rise, Federal R&D 
support has been cut over 75 percent 
during the last 6 years. Today, Japan 
spends more money than the United 
States on photovoltaics research. The 
Netherlands and India spend more 
than the United States on wind energy 
research. The time has come for the 
United States to actively promote the 
very technologies that our Federal re- 
search and development programs 
have helped commercialize. 

Renewable energy exports will do 
far more than help the United States 
maintain our competitive edge and 
predominate the world markets. The 
Third World also has severe trade 
deficits due in large part to the impor- 
tation of petroleum. These trade defi- 
cits adversely affect the quality of life 
of billions of people and contribute to 
debt problems which threaten to un- 
dermine world financial stability. At- 
tempts to help the Third World cut 
their trade deficits, utilize their do- 
mestic energy resources, and create 
employment are important foreign 
policy goals. 

Seventy-five percent of the world's 
people do not have access to even basic 
electricity. Over 20 percent of the 
medicines in Third World countries 
are rendered unusable due to energy 
shortages to run refrigeration units. 
Utilization of biomass, photovoltaic 
and wind energy systems could appre- 
ciably improve health care throughout 
the world. Basic lighting for schools, 
hospitals, and other general welfare 
applications is an urgent need. U.S. 
technology can have a profound, posi- 
tive impact on the daily life of people 
worldwide. 
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The legislation I introduce today 
will add new impetus to а coordinated 
U.S. export promotion program for re- 
newable energy technologies that was 
initiated in 1984. The Congress and 
the President supported this program 
and it has yielded impressive results. A 
series of trade missions, export confer- 
ences, and educational programs have 
helped the United States renewable 
energy industry build their world 
market share. Now, we must take the 
next step to broaden Federal agency 
participation and cooperation to in- 
clude U.S. biomass, geothermal, hydro- 
power, passive solar, photovoltaic, 
solar thermal, wind, and wood energy 
technologies. By aiding our domestic 
renewable energy industry, we also 
can enhance the quality of life in the 
developing world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this legislation be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, às follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the "Renewable 

1 8 4 Trade Equity and Promotion Act of 


SEC. 2. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the entire globe is still virtually de- 
pendent on finite resources for energy; 

(2) global dependence on finite energy re- 
sources which are distributed unevenly 
create international instability and a cycle 
of poverty; 

(3) the renewable energy industry in the 
United States, namely, alcohol fuels, cogen- 
eration, geothermal, hydropower, passive 
solar, solar thermal and photovoltaic, wind 
and wood, leads the world in these technol- 
ogies and can transfer these technologies to 
create greater access to local energy re- 
sources; 

(4) the United States is losing its world 
market shares in all the renewable energy 
technologies due to a failure to promote 
these industries in an aggressive and prag- 
matic fashion; 

(5) the world market has a potential to 
become a multi-billion dollar market in the 
199075 but the United States may have limit- 
ed access unless a directed export strategy is 
initiated; 

(6) the United States trade deficit is ag- 
gravated by the importation of petroleum, 
and exporting renewable energy equipment 
and services will not only lower our trade 
deficit directly but also displace imported 
petroleum at home; and 

(7) the United States must maintain re- 
newable energy research and development 
programs in order to ensure the predomi- 
nance in the United States in renewable 
energy exports in the 1990's and thereafter. 
SEC. 3. REPORT BY UNITED STATES TRADE REPRE- 

SENTATIVE. 

The United States Trade Representative 
shall submit to the Congress, not later than 
90 days after the date of enactment of this 
Act, а report on— 

(1) the extent to which other countries 
impose protective tariffs and other require- 
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ments on renewable energy products or re- 
lated services; and 

(2) а description, by country, of such tar- 
iffs and requirements. 

SEC. 4. ACCESS TO CAPITAL. 

(a) SPECIAL ACTIVITIES BY THE OVERSEAS 
PRIVATE INVESTMENT CORPORATION.—Section 
234(e) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
(22 U.S.C. 294(e)) is amended— 

(1) in the first sentence, by inserting after 
“cooperatives” the following: “апа including 
the initiation of incentives, grants, and stud- 
ies for renewable energy and other small 
business activities“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “Administrative funds 
may not be made available for incentives, 
grants, and studies for renewable energy 
and other small business activities.“. 

(b) LoAN SET ASIDES.— 

(1) EXPORT-IMPORT BANK.—Section 2(bX1) 
of the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 
U.S.C. 635(bX1)) is amended by adding at 
the end the following: 

"(H) In order to encourage the develop- 
ment of markets for the renewable energy 
industry and related services industries, the 
Bank should provide loans for the purpose 
of furthering renewable energy technology 
in а fiscal year in an aggregate amount of 
up to 5 percent of the aggregate amounts of 
loans provided in the previous fiscal year for 
all forms of energy technology. The Bank 
shall, not later than 90 days after the end of 
each fiscal year, report to the interagency 
working group established under section 
256(d) of the Energy Policy and Conserva- 
tion Act (42 U.S.C. 6276(d)) all loans made 
under this subparagraph during the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Loans under this subpara- 
graph may be made without security for the 
loans. For purposes of this subparagraph— 

"() the term ‘renewable energy’ means 
any energy resource which has recently 
originated from the sun, including direct 
and indirect solar radiation such as solar 
thermal, passive solar, and photovoltaic and 
intermediate solar energy forms such as 
wind, ocean thermal gradients, ocean cur- 
rents and waves, hydropower, products of 
photosynthetic processes, organic wastes, 
geothermal and cogeneration; and 

(ii) the term ‘energy’ includes both min- 
eral and nonmineral fuel resources, includ- 
ing solar, geothermal, fossil, nuclear, photo- 
voltaic, and synthetic fuel energy re- 
sources.“. 

(2) SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION.—The 
Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 631 and fol- 
lowing) is amended by inserting after sec- 
tion 9 the following: 


“RENEWABLE ENERGY TECHNOLOGY EXPORTS 


“Бес. 9a. (a) In order to encourage the de- 
velopment of the domestic renewable 
energy industry and related service indus- 
tries, the Administrator may provide loans 
to small business concerns for the purpose 
of promoting renewable energy technology 
for export in an aggregate of amounts up to 
5 percent of all loans provided under this 
Act for all energy technology in the previ- 
ous fiscal year. Loans under this section 
may be issued without security for the 
loans. 

"(b) The Administration shall report to 
the interagency working group established 
under section 256(d) of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6276(d)) all 
loans made under this section. 

() For purposes of this section 

"(1) the term ‘renewable energy’ means 
any energy resource which has recently 
originated from the sun, including direct 
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and indirect solar radiation and intermedi- 
ate solar energy forms such as wind, ocean 
thermal gradients, ocean currents and 
waves, hydropower, photovoltaic energy, 
products of photosynthetic processes, or- 
ganic wastes, and others; and 

“(2) the term ‘energy’ means includes 
both mineral and nonmineral fuel resources, 
including solar, geothermal, fossil, nuclear, 
electrical, and synthetic fuel energy re- 
sources.“. 

(с) FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS.—Sec- 
tion 106(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 (22 U.S.C. 2151d(b)) is amended— 

(1) in the second sentence of paragraph 
(1) by inserting after “suitable energy 
sources” the following: ‘(including funds for 
feasibility studies for renewable energy 
projects)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

"(3) The agency primarily responsible for 
administering this part shall develop an in- 
formation exchange with the renewable 
energy industry in the United States in 
order to facilitate the use of renewable 
energy equipment in countries receiving as- 
sistance under this chapter.". 

SEC. 5. DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION: ACCESS 
TO FOREIGN MARKETS. 

Section 256(cX2XD) of the Energy Policy 
and Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 
6276(c)(2)(D)) is amended— 

(1) in clause (i) by inserting after “com- 
merce,” the following: “апа potential end 
users, including other industry sectors in 
foreign countries such as health care, rural 
development, communications, and refriger- 
ation, and others,“; and 

(2) in clause (ii) by striking out “export 
opportunities” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“export and export financing opportuni- 
ties“. 

SEC. 6. AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS FOR CORECT: 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROGRAM TO EN- 
COURAGE USE ОЕ RENEWABLE 
ENERGY IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Section 256(d) of the Energy Policy and 
Conservation Act (42 U.S.C. 6276(d)) is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” after “(d)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end the following: 

“(2) The interagency group shall establish 
а program to educate other countries іп the 
deregulation of energy markets and to en- 
courage other countries to establish inde- 
pendent power production policies that 
would allow small power production facili- 
ties and facilities which produce alternative 
forms of renewable energy to compete effec- 
tively with producers of energy from non- 
renewable sources. 

“(3) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the interagency working group 
$2,500,000 for fiscal year 1988 to carry out 
its activities under this subsection."'. 

SEC.7. PROGRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall in- 
struct the Executive Directors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
American Development Bank to urge those 
respective international financial institu- 
tions— 

(1) to provide financing for renewable 
energy purposes аз part of their programs 
for financing energy projects; 

(2) to submit to recipient countries plans 
of those respective institutions for renew- 
able energy development; and 

(3) to appoint an officer, or establish an 
office, for the purpose of facilitating the use 
of renewable energy technologies in recipi- 
ent countries. 
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SEC. 8 ELIGIBILITY OF RENEWABLE ENERGY 
EQUIPMENT FOR MILITARY ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM. 


Section 644(d) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 2403(d)) is amended 
by adding at the end the following: “Рага- 
graphs (2), (3), and (4) include renewable 
energy equipment.".e 


By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself, 

Mr. HATCH, Mr. PELL, Mr. STAF- 

FORD, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. 

METZENBAUM, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. 

Dopp, Mr. бімон, Mr. HARKIN, 

Mr. Apams, and Ms. MIKULSKI): 

S. 1904. A bill to strictly limit the 

use of lie detector examinations by 

employers involved in or affecting 

interstate commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Human Resources. 


POLYGRAPH PROTECTION ACT 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 
today I am joining with Senators 
Натсн, PELL, STAFFORD, MATSUNAGA, 
METZENBAUM, WEICKER, Dopp, SIMON, 
HARKIN, ADAMS, and MIKULSKI on the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee to introduce the bipartisan 
Polygraph Protection Act of 1987. 

The time has come to restrict the 
massive, unconscionable use of lie de- 
tectors in the workplace. 

This legislation is a fundamental 
issue of workers’ rights. Last year over 
2 million workers were strapped to 
these inaccurate instruments of in- 
timidation. We know the devices can’t 
be trusted, and it is time to put an end 
to their unacceptable misuse that un- 
fairly puts so many workers jobs in 
jeopardy. 

The abuse of polygraphs in the 
workplace has been before Congress 
for almost 25 years. Scores of bills 
have been introduced and dozens of 
hearings, held, but we have never 
taken final action. Meanwhile, the use 
of the machine has proliferated, espe- 
cially on the job. 

In 1964 a House Government Oper- 
ations subcommittee reported: 

There is no lie detector, neither machine 
nor human. People have been deceived by a 
myth that a metal box in the hands of an 
investigator can detect truth from decep- 
tion. 

A decade and a half later, Senator 
Sam Ervin observed: 

A lie detector test to innocent citizens 
simply wanting a job reverses our cherished 
presumption of innocence. If an employee 
refuses to submit to the test, he is automati- 
cally guilty. If he submits to the test, he is 
faced with the burden of proving his inno- 
cence, 

All of these problems are compound- 
ed by the fact that impartial experts 
have increasingly found that poly- 
graphs have no scientific validity in 
the overwhelming majority of their 
applications. 

In hearings before the Senate Labor 
Committee in the last two Congresses, 
we received strong testimony support- 
ing the conclusion reached in the 
Office of Technology Assessment’s 
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technical memorandum published in 
1983: 

While there is some evidence for the valid- 
ity of polygraph testing as an adjunct to 
criminal investigations, there is very little 
research or scientific evidence to establish 
polygraph test validity in screening situa- 
tions, whether they be preemployment, pre- 
clearance, periodic or aperiodic, random or 
dragnet. 

Beginning with Massachusetts in 
1959, 21 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia have restricted or prohibited 
the use of polygraphs in the work- 
place. Similarly, the vast majority of 
courts refuse to admit polygraph tests 
as evidence of guilt or innocence, due 
to the documented unreliability of the 
tests. 

Yet the use of these machines has 
climbed sharply in many jurisdictions 
in recent years. It is time for Congress 
to act to protect American employees 
from the massive misuse of this device 
which columnist William Safire has 
called “the most blatant intrusion into 
personal freedom in this country 
today”. 

In the last Congress, the House of 
Representatives passed Congressman 
РАТ WILLIAMS’ private-sector ban оп 
polygraphs, with 5 industry exemp- 
tions, by a vote of 236 to 173. The 
Senate Labor and Human Resources 
Committee reported out the Hatch- 
Kennedy bill, with no industry exemp- 
tions, by a margin of 11 to 5, with 4 
Republicans and 7 Democrats voting 
to report it favorably. Congress ad- 
journed, however, before full action by 
the Senate could take place. 

On November 4 of this year, the 
House of Representatives again passed 
the Williams bill, with only 2 industry 
exemptions, by an even wider margin 
of 254 to 158. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will act promptly on the legis- 
lation we are introducing so that this 
long overdue measure can finally be 
enacted into law. 

The bill we are introducing today is 
an attempt to balance the interests of 
employers and employees, based on 
the known scientific evidence regard- 
ing polygraphs and their potential for 
abuse. It will ban the use of preem- 
ployment and random testing, which 
make up 85 percent of the testing 
being conducted today and for which 
there is no demonstrable validity. At 
the same time, the bill will preserve 
the ability of employers to investigate 
specific losses under limited circum- 
stances, and with employee safeguards 
in place. 

Under this bill, no employer can use 
а polygraph for any preemployment 
testing of job applicants or random 
testing of employees. But employers 
could use the polygraph to investigate 
specific economic losses, by testing em- 
ployees who had access to the proper- 
ty under investigation and who they 
have reasonable suspicion to believe 
were involved in the incident. The em- 
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ployer must file a police report, an in- 
surance claim, a report to a regulatory 
agency or sign a written statement de- 
tailing the basis for the polygraph 
test, before requesting any employee 
take a polygraph test. No employee 
could be disciplined or dismissed for 
refusing the test or failing the test 
without additional supporting evi- 
dence, and the test could only be con- 
ducted under carefully prescribed cir- 
cumstances. 

The bill does not apply to Federal, 
State, or local governments—because 
the Constitution does. Most public em- 
ployees are constitutionally protected 
from polygraph tests, and the courts 
are increasingly affirming this protec- 
tion. 

On October 28, the Texas Supreme 
Court unanimously found that the 
State mental health agency’s use of 
the polygraph “impermissibly violates 
privacy rights” protected by the State 
constitution. The court went on to 
hold that this protection should yield 
only when the State can show that the 
intrusion is “reasonably warranted for 
the achievement of a compelling gov- 
ernmental objective that can only be 
achieved by no less intrusive, more 
reasonable means.” 

Constitutional protections for public 
employees, however, are not available 
to private sector employees, and it is 
in the private sector that action by 
Congress is esssential to safeguard 
workers’ rights. 

The principles of this legislation 
have widespread support from both 
business and labor. Civil liberties 
groups and labor organizations have 
sought legislative protections from the 
polygraph and support this approach. 
At a hearing this year, the American 
Association of Railroads testified in 
favor of this approach. A number of 
employer organizations which current- 
ly use the test, including the American 
Association of Railroads, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, the National 
Grocer’s Association, the National 
Mass Retailers Institute, the National 
Retail Merchants’ Association, and the 
Securities Industry Association, have 
endorsed this legislation, and I hope 
that other users will accept the legisla- 
tion as properly balancing their inter- 
ests with those of their employees. I 
urge the Senate to join in supporting 
this legislation and expediting its en- 
actment into law. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill may be 
printed іп the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1904 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

This Act may be cited as the “Polygraph 

Protection Act of 1987”. 
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SEC. 2. DEFINITIONS, 

As used in this Act: 

(1) Commerce.—The term commerce“ has 
the meaning provided by section 3(b) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 (29 U.S.C. 
203(b)). 

(2) EMPLOYER.—The term "employer" in- 
cludes any person acting directly or indirect- 
ly in the interest of an employer in relation 
to an employee or prospective employee. 

(3) LIE DETECTOR Test.—The term “lie de- 
tector test” includes— 

(A) any examination involving the use of 
any polygraph, deceptograph, voice stress 
analyzer, psychological stress evaluator, or 
any other similar device (whether mechani- 
cal, electrical, or chemical) that is used, or 
the results of which are used, for the pur- 
pose of rendering a diagnostic opinion re- 
garding the honesty or dishonesty of an in- 
dividual or for verifying the truth of state- 
ments; and 

(B) the testing phases described in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 8(c). 

(4) PoLYcRAPH.—The term “polygraph” 
means an instrument that records continu- 
ously, visually, permanently, and simulta- 
neously changes in the cardiovascular, respi- 
ratory, and electrodermal patterns as mini- 
mum instrumentation standards. 

(5) RELEVANT QUESTION.—The term rele- 
vant question" means any lie detector test 
question that pertains directly to the matter 
under investigation with respect to which 
the examinee is being tested. 

(6) SEcRETARY.—The term “Secretary” 
means the Secretary of Labor. 

(7) TECHNICAL QUESTION.— The term tech- 
nical question" means any control, sympto- 
matic, or neutral question that, although 
not relevant, is designed to be used as a 
measure against which relevant responses 
may be measured. 

SEC. 3. PROHIBITIONS ON LIE DETECTOR USE. 

Except as provided in section 7, it shall be 
unlawful for any employer engaged in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for 
commerce— 

(1) directly or indirectly, to require, re- 
quest, suggest, or cause any employee or 
prospective employee to take or submit to 
any lie detector test; 

(2) to use, accept, refer to, or inquire con- 
cerning the results of any lie detector test of 
any employee or prospective employee; 

(3) to discharge, dismiss, discipline in any 
manner, or deny employment or promotion 
to, or threaten to take any such action 
against— 

(A) any employee or prospective employee 
who refuses, declines, or fails to take or 
submit to any lie detector test; or 

(B) any employee or prospective employee 
on the basis of the results of any lie detec- 
tor test; or 

(4) to discharge, discipline, or in any 
manner discriminate against an employee or 
prospective employee because— 

(A) such employee or prospective employ- 
ee has filed any complaint or instituted or 
caused to be instituted any proceeding 
under or related to this Act; 

(B) such employee or prospective employ- 
ee has testified or is about to testify in any 
such proceeding; or 

(C) of the exercise by such employee, on 
behalf of such employee or another person, 
of any right afforded by this Act. 

SEC. 4. NOTICE OF PROTECTION. 

The Secretary shall prepare, have printed, 
and distribute a notice setting forth ex- 
cerpts from, or summaries of, the pertinent 
provisions of this Act. Each employer shall 
post and maintain such notice, in conspicu- 
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ous places on its premises where notices to 
employees and applicants to employment 
are customarily posted. 


SEC. 5. AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY. 

(a) IN GENERAL. The Secretary shall 

(1) issue such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary or appropriate to carry out this 
Act; 

(2) cooperate with regional, State, local, 
and other agencies, and cooperate with and 
furnish technical assistance to employers, 
labor organizations, and employment agen- 
cies to aid in effectuating the purposes of 
this Act; and 

(3) make investigations and inspections 
and require the keeping of records neces- 
sary or appropriate for the adminístration 
of this Act. 

(b) SUBPOENA AuTHORITY.—For the pur- 
pose of any hearing or investigation under 
this Act, the Secretary shall have the au- 
thority contained in sections 9 and 10 of the 
Mig Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 49 
and 50). 


SEC. 6. ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS. 

(a) CIVIL PENALTIES.— 

4” IN GENERAL.—Subject to paragraph 
(2)— 

(A) any employer who violates section 4 
may be assessed a civil money penalty not to 
exceed $100 for each day of the violation; 
and 

(B) any employer who violates any other 
provision of this Act may be assessed a civil 
penalty of not more than $10,000. 

(2) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT.—In deter- 
mining the amount of any penalty under 
paragraph (1), the Secretary shall take into 
account the previous record of the person in 
terms of compliance with this Act and the 
gravity of the violation. 

(3) CorLECTION.—Any civil penalty as- 
sessed under this subsection shall be collect- 
ed in the same manner as is required by sub- 
sections (b) through (e) of section 503 of the 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker 
Protection Act (29 U.S.C. 1853) with respect 
to civil penalties assessed under subsection 
(a) of such section. 

(b) INJUNCTIVE ACTIONS BY THE SECRE- 
TARY.—The Secretary may bring an action 
to restrain violations of this Act. The dis- 
trict courts of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction, for cause shown, to issue tem- 
porary or permanent restraining orders and 
injunctions to require compliance with this 
Act. 

(с) PRIVATE CIVIL ACTIONS.— 

(1) LIABILITY.—An employer who violates 
this Act shall be liable to the employee or 
prospective employee affected by such viola- 
tion. Such employer shall be liable for such 
legal or equitable relief as may be appropri- 
ate, including but not limited to employ- 
ment, reinstatement, promotion, and the 
payment of lost wages and benefits. 

(2) Court.—An action to recover the liabil- 
ity prescribed in paragraph (1) may be 
maintained against the employer in any 
Federal or State court of competent juris- 
diction by any one or more employees for or 
in behalf of himself or themselves and other 
employees similarly situated. 

(3) Cosrs.—The court shall award to а 
prevailing party in any action under this 
subsection the reasonable costs of such 
action, including attorneys’ fees. 

(d) WAIVER OF RIGHTS PROHIBITED.—The 
rights and procedures provided by this Act 
may not be waived by contract or otherwise, 
unless such waiver is part of a written set- 
tlement of a pending action or complaint, 
agreed to and signed by all the parties. 
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SEC. 7. EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) No APPLICATION TO GOVERNMENTAL Ем- 
PLOYERS.—The provisions of this Act shall 
not apply with respect to the United States 
Government, a State or local government, 
or any political subdivision of a State or 
local government. 

(b) NATIONAL DEFENSE AND SECURITY Ex- 
EMPTION.— 

(1) NATIONAL DEFENSE.—Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed to prohibit the ad- 
ministration, in the performance of any 
counterintelligence function, of any lie de- 
tector test to— 

(A) any expert or consultant under con- 
tract to the Department of Defense or any 
employee of any contractor of such Depart- 
ment; or 

(B) any expert or consultant under con- 
tract with the Department of Energy in con- 
nection with the atomic energy defense ac- 
tivities of such Department or any employee 
of any contractor of such Department in 
connection with such activities. 

(2) Securrry.—Nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to prohibit the administration, 
in the performance of any intelligence or 
counterintelligence function, of any lie de- 
tector test to— 

(AXi) any individual employed by, ог as- 
signed or detailed to, the National Security 
Agency or the Central Intelligence Agency, 
(ii) any expert or consultant under contract 
to the National Security Agency or the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, (iii) any employee 
of a contractor of the National Security 
Agency or the Central Intelligence Agency, 
or (iv) any individual applying for a position 
in the National Security Agency or the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency; or 

(B) any individual assigned to a space 
where sensitive cryptologic information is 
produced, processed, or stored for the Na- 
tional Security Agency or the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

(c) EXEMPTION FOR FBI CONTRACTORS.— 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
prohibit the administration, in the perform- 
ance of any counterintelligence function, of 
any lie detector test to an employee of a 
contractor of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice who is 
engaged in the performance of any work 
under the contract with such Bureau. 

(d) LIMITED EXEMPTION FOR ONGOING IN- 
VESTIGATIONS.—Subject to section 8, this Act 
shall not prohibit an employer from re- 
questing an employee to submit to a poly- 
graph test if— 

(1) the test is administered in connection 
with an ongoing investigation involving eco- 
nomic loss or injury to the employer’s busi- 
ness, including theft, embezzlement, misap- 
propriation, or an act of unlawful industrial 
espionage or sabotage; 

(2) the employee had access to the proper- 
ty that is the subject of the investigation; 

(3) the employer has a reasonable suspi- 
cion that the employee was involved in the 
incident or activity under investigation; and 

(4) the employer— 

(A) files a report of the incident or activi- 
ty with the appropriate law enforcement 
agency, 

(B) files a claim with respect to the inci- 
dent or activity with the insurer of the em- 
ployer, except that this subparagraph shall 
not apply to a self-insured employer; 

(C) files a report of the incident or activi- 
ty with the appropriate government regula- 
tory agency; or 

(D) executes a statement that— 

(i) sets forth with particularity the specif- 
ic incident or activity being investigated and 
the basis for testing particular employees; 
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(ii) is signed by a person (other than а 
polygraph examiner) authorized to legally 
bind the employer; 

(iii) is provided to the employee on re- 
quest; 

(iv) is retained by the employer for at 
least 3 years; and 

(v) contains at a minimum— 

(I) an identification of the specific eco- 
nomic loss or injury to the business of the 
employer; 

(ID a statement indicating that the em- 
ployee had access to the property that is 
the subject of the investigation; and 

(III) a statement describing the basis of 
the employer's reasonable suspicion that 
the employee was involved in the incident 
or activity under investigation. 

SEC. 8. RESTRICTIONS ON USE OF EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) OBLIGATION TO COMPLY WITH CERTAIN 
LAWS AND AGREEMENTS.— The limited exemp- 
tion provided under section 7(d) shall not di- 
minish an employer's obligation to comply 
with— 

(1) applicable State and local law; and 

(2) any negotiated collective bargaining 
agreement, 
that limits or prohibits the use of lie detec- 
tor tests on employees. 

(b) TEST AS BASIS FOR ADVERSE EMPLOY- 
MENT AcTion.—Such exemption shall not 
apply if an employee is discharged, dis- 
missed, disciplined, or discriminated against 
in any manner on the basis of the results of 
one or more polygraph tests or the refusal 
to take a polygraph test, without additional 
supporting evidence. The evidence required 
by section 7(d) may serve as additional sup- 
porting evidence. 

(c) RIGHTS OF EXAMINEE.—Such e~emption 
shall not apply unless the requirements de- 
scribed in section 7 and paragraphs (1), (2), 
and (3) are met. 

(1) Prerest PHASE.—During the pretest 
phase, the prospective examinee— 

(A) is provided with reasonable notice of 
the date, time, and location of the test, and 
of such examinee's right to obtain and con- 
sult with legal counsel or an employee rep- 
resentative throughout all phases of the 
test; 

(B) is not subjected to harassing interro- 
gation technique; 

(C) is informed of the nature and charac- 
teristics of the tests and of the instruments 
involved; 

(D) is informed as to whether— 

(i) the testing area contains a two-way 
mirror, a camera, or any other device 
through which the test can be observed; or 

(ii) any other device, including any device 
for recording or monitoring the conversa- 
tion will be used; 

(E) is informed of such examinee's privi- 
lege against self-incrimination under the 
Fifth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States; 

(F) is provided an opportunity to review 
all questions (technical or relevant) to be 
asked during the test and is informed of the 
right to terminate the test at any time; and 

(С) signs а notice informing such examin- 
ee of— 

(i) the limitations imposed under this sec- 
tion; 

(ii) the legal rights and remedies available 
to the examinee if the polygraph test is not 
conducted in accordance with this Act; and 

(iii) the legal rights and remedies of the 
employer. 

(2) ACTUAL TESTING PHASE.—During the 
actual testing phase— 

(A) the examinee is not asked any ques- 
tions by the examiner concerning— 
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(i) religious beliefs or affiliations; 

(ii) beliefs or opinions regarding racial 
matters; 

(iii) political beliefs or affiliations; 

(iv) any matter relating to sexual behav- 
ior; and 

(v) beliefs, affiliations, or opinions regard- 
ing unions or labor organizations; 

(B) the examinee is permitted to termi- 
nate the test at any time; 

(C) the examiner does not ask such exam- 
inee any question (technical or relevant) 
during the test that was not presented in 
writing for review to such examinee before 
the test; 

(D) the examiner does not ask technical 
questions of the examinee in a manner that 
is designed to degrade, or needlessly intrude 
on, the examinee; and 

(E) the examiner does not conduct a test 
on an examinee when there is written evi- 
dence by a physician that the examinee is 
suffering from a medical or psychological 
condition or undergoing treatment that 
wen cause abnormal responses during the 

st. 

(3) POST-TEST PHASE.—Before any adverse 
employment action, the employer must— 

(A) further interview the examinee on the 
basis of the results of the test; and 

(B) provide the examinee with— 

(D а written copy of any opinion or con- 
clusion rendered as a result of the test; and 

(ii) а copy of the questions asked during 
the test along with the corresponding 
charted responses. 

(d) QUALIFICATIONS OF EXAMINER.—Such 
exemptions shall not apply unless the indi- 
vidual who conducts the polygraph test— 

(1) is at least 21 years of age; 

(2) is a citizen of the United States; 

(3) is a person of good moral character; 

(4) has complied with all required laws 
and regulations established by licensing and 
regulatory authorities in the State in which 
the test is to be conducted; 

(5)(A) has successfully completed a formal 
training course regarding the use of poly- 
graph tests that has been approved by the 
State in which the test is to be conducted or 
by the Secretary; and 

(B) has completed a polygraph test intern- 
ship of not less than 6 months duration 
under the direct supervision of an examiner 
a has met the requirements of this sec- 
tion; 

(6) maintains a minimum of a $50,000 
bond or an equivalent amount of profession- 
al liability coverage; 

(7) uses an instrument that records con- 
tinuousiy, visually, permanently, and simul- 
taneously changes in the cardiovascular, 
respiratory, and electrodermal patterns as 
minimum instrumentation standards; 

(8) bases an opinion of deception indicated 
on evaluation of changes in physiological ac- 
tivity or reactivity in the cardiovascular, res- 
piratory, and electrodermal patterns on the 
lie detector charts; 

(9) renders any opinion or conclusion re- 
garding the test— 

(A) in writing and solely on the basis of an 
analysis of the polygraph charts; 

(B) that does not contain information 
other than admissions, information, case 
facts, and interpretation of the charts rele- 
vant to the purpose and stated objectives of 
the test; and 

(C) that does not include any recommen- 
dation concerning the employment of the 
examinee; 

(10) does not conduct and complete more 
than five polygraph tests on the calendar 
day on which the test is given and does not 
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conduct any such test for less than a 90- 
minute duration; and 

(11) maintains all opinions, reports, 
charts, written questions, lists, and other 
records relating to the test for a minimum 
period of 3 years after administration of the 
test. 

(е) PROMULGATION OF STANDARDS.—The 
Secretary shall establish standards govern- 
ing individuals who, as of the date of the en- 
actment of this Act, are qualified to conduct 
polygraph tests in accordance with applica- 
ble State law. Such standards shall not be 
satisfied merely because an individual has 
conducted a specific number of polygraph 
tests previously. 

ВЕС. 9. DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—A person, other than the 
examinee, may not disclose information ob- 
tained during a polygraph test, except as 
provided in this section. 

(b) PERMITTED DISCLOSURES.—4AÀ polygraph 
examiner, polygraph trainee, or employee of 
а polygraph examiner may disclose informa- 
tion acquired from a polygraph test only 
to— 

(1) the examinee or any other person spe- 
cifically designated in writing by the exam- 
inee; 

(2) the employer that requested the test; 
or 

(3) any person or governmental agency 
that requested the test as authorized under 
subsection (a), (b), or (c) of section 7 or any 
other person, as required by due process of 
law, who obtained a warrant to obtain such 
information in а court of competent juris- 
diction. 

(c) DISCLOSURE BY EMPLOYER.—An employ- 
er (other than an employer covered under 
subsection (a), (b), or (c) of section 7) for 
whom а polygraph test is conducted may 
disclose information from the test only to a 
person described in subsection (b). 

SEC. 10. EFFECT ON STATE LAW. 

This Act shall not preempt any provision 
of any State law that is more restrictive 
with respect to the administration of lie de- 
tector tests than this Act. 

SEC. 11. EFFECTIVE DATE. 

(a) IN GENERAL.—Except as provided in 
subsection (b), this Act shall become effec- 
tive 6 months after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(b) REGULATIONS.—Not later than 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this Act, the 
Secretary shall issue such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out this Act. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, the bill 
we are introducing today is a realistic, 
equitable solution to the problems 
generated by the widespread use of 
polygraph examinations by private 
employers. The Polygraph Protection 
Act of 1987 would ban the use of 
preemployment polygraph exams but 
would permit regulated tests by all 
employers in instances involving eco- 
nomic loss or injury to an employer. In 
other words, the bill attempts to strike 
а balance between our interest in pro- 
tecting the rights of working men and 
women throughout this Nation from 
being wrongly condemned by a faulty 
lie detector test and the need of em- 
ployers to have some tools to combat 
crime in the workplace. 

An extensive scientific and legisla- 
tive record has been established which 
indicates that the typical lie detector 
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test given to job applicants cannot pre- 
dict future performance nor guarantee 
employee honesty. Moreover, this 
record indicates that many working 
men and women are falsely accused of 
wrongdoing and are permanently stig- 
matized by the results of one lie detec- 
tor test. According to Dr. David 
Raskin, who is a professor of psycholo- 
gy at the University of Utah and a 
noted expert on polygraph examina- 
tions, “Approximately 100,000 to 
200,000 people may be mistreated 
every year because of faulty polygraph 
examinations." This sorry record must 
be corrected. 

On the other hand, we also have in 
our country a very real problem with 
employee theft. Employers feel that 
the polygraph examination is often 
the only realistic tool they have to de- 
termine, who, among a group of em- 
ployers, may have stolen or misappro- 
priated business property. They view 
the examination itself and the threat 
of an examination as their last line of 
defense they have against employee 
theft. 

This legislation strikes a balance be- 
tween these two competing concerns 
by banning preemployment use of the 
polygraph, where the possibility for 
error and misidentification is the high- 
est, but permitting examinations 
which are conducted in accordance 
with an ongoing investigation, where 
the chances for accuracy are much 
higher. Moreover, there are a variety 
of legal rights and protections avail- 
able, both in common law and under 
the bill, to a current employee given 
an examination that are not available 
to а job applicant. 

It is interesting to note that several 
business organizations have endorsed 
the basic approach taken in this legis- 
lation and have been instrumental in 
helping us fashion a workable solu- 
tion. I hope that this spirit of coopera- 
tion will continue as we move forward 
on the legislation. 

Ilook forward to working with Sena- 

tor KENNEDY and the other sponsors to 
enact the Polygraph Protection Act of 
198" during this Congress. Passage will 
not be easy, especially given the ad- 
ministration's apparent opposition. 
But the more than 2 million working 
men and women who will be given a 
polygraph examination this year de- 
serve the protections contained in this 
bill. I urge my colleagues to join us 
and support his legislation. 
ө Mr. METZENBAUM. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join my colleagues on 
the Labor and Human Resources Com- 
mittee, led by the Chairman, Senator 
KENNEDY, and the ranking minority 
member, Senator HATCH, аз an original 
cosponsor of the Polygraph Protection 
Act of 1987. 

Our legal system protects citizens 
subjected to polygraph testing by law 
enforcement officials; we regulate 
polygraph testing conducted by the 
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Federal Government; but currently 
there is no Federal protection for mil- 
lions of American workers who must 
take polygraph tests administered by 
private employers. This bipartisan leg- 
islation corrects that situation by 
eliminating the abuse of polygraph 
testing in the workplace. 

Polygraph tests simply are not accu- 
rate "lie detectors." This bill does not 
ban all uses of polygraphs by private 
employers. Instead it strikes a balance 
between the concerns of workers and 
the interests of employers. 

The bill bans polygraph use in the 
two areas where the results are most 
suspect: preemployment screening and 
random postemployment testing. Thus 
honest job applicants and workers will 
no longer be forced to take a frighten- 
ing, unscientific test in order to get or 
keep а job. 

The bill does allow polygraph testing 
as part of an ongoing investigation 
where the employer has reasonable 
suspicion that a particular employee 
was involved in an internal theft. 
Under such limited circumstances, 
polygraph tests can serve as one tool 
to help reduce the serious problem of 
internal theft. 

It is important to note that this bill 
treats all employers equally. It is 
unfair to give a few private special in- 
terests exemptions from the limita- 
tions on the use of polygraphs—it is 
unfair to the workers in those select 
industries and it is unfair to other em- 
ployers who do not get special treat- 
ment. 

This carefully crafted bill has the 
support of labor, civil liberties groups, 
and a number of business associations, 
including the American Association of 
Railroads, the American Bankers' As- 
sociation, the National Grocers' Asso- 
ciation, the National Mass Retailers, 
the National Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, and the Securities Industry 
Association. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
this legislation.e 

e Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased today to be counted among 
the original cosponsors of the Poly- 
graph Protection Act of 1987. 

Twenty-one States have either 
banned or restricted the use of lie de- 
tectors" in the workplace, but the 
number of Americans who must 
submit to these tests continues to 
grow. Working men and women in the 
private sector are subjected to more 
than 2 million lie detector tests every 
year—four times the number given 10 
years ago. State lie detector prohibi- 
tions have proven inherently inad- 
equate. 

The truth is that polygraph tests 
cannot accurately distinguish truthful 
statements from lies. The Congres- 
sional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment has reviewed field studies of 
polygraph validity and has found that 
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honest people are more likely to fail 
polygraph tests than dishonest people. 
The tragedy is that at least 200,000 
Americans are wrongfully denied em- 
ployment opportunities every year— 
not because of their work records, but 
rather because employers rely on inac- 
curate lie detector tests. Honest work- 
ers would be better off if their employ- 
ers made these personnel decisions by 
simply flipping a coin! 

Certainly American workers must be 
afforded the same protection from 
polygraph tests which is routinely 
granted to indicted suspects in crimi- 
nal proceedings. These people cannot 
be forced to take polygraph tests, and 
even the Justice Department opposes 
the use of polygraph examination re- 
sults in criminal trials as evidence of 
guilt or innocence. Yet many employ- 
ees and job applicants can be forced to 
take lie detector tests for any reason 
whatsoever. 

Mr. President, this bill will prohibit 
the use of preemployment polygraph 
tests—the area of greatest abuse of ap- 
plicants' rights by potential employ- 
ers. It does not, however, prohibit the 
use of polygraph tests completely. If а 
loss report has been filed with а Fed- 
eral agency or an insurance company, 
& detailed written statement has been 
made of the loss by an employer, or 
the police and а complete investiga- 
tion has been made leading to certain, 
specified suspects, the polygraph may 
be used under certain restrictive cir- 
cumstances. This, Mr. President, is 
certainly an equitable procedure for 
dealing with polygraph testing. We 
must address the problem of abuse 
here, and I would hope that many of 
my colleagues will agree with me and 
cosponsor this bill.e 


By Mr. D'AMATO (for himself 
and Mr. CRANSTON): 

S. 1905. A bill to enhance competi- 
tion in the financial services sector, 
and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs. 

DEPOSITORY INSTITUTION AFFILIATION ACT 

Mr. D'AMATO. Mr. President, 
during my tenure in the Senate, I have 
been à member of the Senate Banking 
Committee. As a member of that com- 
mittee I have listened to hours of tes- 
timony and debate regarding the need 
to modernize the financial regulatory 
structure of this country. Despite the 
exhaustive debate and the committee's 
deliberations on the topic of regula- 
tory reform of the financial services 
industry, а proposal for truly compre- 
hensive reform which I could support 
has failed to materialize. For this 
reason, my good friend and colleague 
Senator CRANSTON and I have deter- 
mined to introduce the Depository In- 
stitution Affiliation Act. 

The Depository Institution Affili- 
ation Act evolved from our consider- 
ation of the Competitive Equality 
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Banking Act [CEBA] which was 
signed into law earlier this year. De- 
spite repeated attempts to achieve a 
progressive reform of our banking 
laws, the Competitive Equality Bank- 
ing Act has regrettably achieved more 
renown for its anti-competitive provi- 
sions rather than the many beneficial 
provisions contained in that legisla- 
tion. The two most notoriously anti- 
competitive provisions of that bill are 
the restrictions imposed upon non- 
bank banks and the moratorium im- 
posed upon the Federal Reserve’s and 
the Comptroller's ability to grant ex- 
panded underwriting powers to bank 
holding companies. The moratorium 
contained in CEBA was an outgrowth 
of the desire constantly expressed by 
the members of the Banking Commit- 
tee and the Senate to have time to 
consider a proposal which would re- 
structure and streamline the overall 
structure of our financial services 
system. 

At that time a moratorium was 
chosen as the only means which could 
afford the committee time to consider 
comprehensive rather than piecemeal 
reform. Further, the moratorium of- 
fered a mechanism through which we 
could avoid the usurpation of our leg- 
islative function through the use of 
novel and tortured interpretations of 
the Glass-Steagall and Bank Holding 
Company Acts by the loophole lawyers 
housed in the Fed and the Comptrol- 
ler's offices. 

The time needed to consider a com- 
prehensive reform package is running 
out of time because the moratorium 
expires on March 1, 1988. At the time 
we chose to impose a moratorium on 
the regulators, the committee mem- 
bers pledged to reconsider the interre- 
lationships of all the entities that 
make up our financial system. The re- 
alization of this objective will not be 
accomplished by debating a series of 
narrowly crafted amendments to the 
Glass-Steagall Act which fail to ad- 
dress all of the fundamental question 
involving a wide range of possible af- 
filiations with federally insured depos- 
itory institutions. 

To date, none of the proposals 
before the Banking Committee ad- 
dresses these fundamental questions 
in a manner sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to gain my support. Rather than 
be viewed as mere critics of the efforts 
of my colleagues, Senator CRANSTON 
and I have determined that a proposal 
which is truly comprehensive in its ap- 
proach should be set before the com- 
mittee for its consideration during the 
Banking Committee hearings that 
began this morning. 

We believe that the Depository In- 
stitution Affiliation Act represent a 
truly comprehensive approach. The 
Depository Institution Affiliation Act 
is comprehensive legislation designed 
to: 
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First, expedite the move toward 
functional regulation of the- financial 
services industry and thereby enhance 
the safety and soundness of federally 
insured depository institutions and the 
stability of the Nation's financial 
system; 

Second, enhance the quality of regu- 
lation and supervision of financial in- 
termediaries; 

Third, ensure the availability of in- 
novative financial products and serv- 
ices resulting in greater efficiency and 
additional consumer benefits in the 
domestic financial services market- 
place; 

Fourth, attract more capital to the 
financial services industry which will 
enable U.S. firms to compete more ef- 
fectively in the international market- 
place; and 

Fifth, create an alternative regula- 
tory system that would allow any type 
of business to engage in insurance, 
banking, securities, and real estate and 
other financial services activities. 

By introducing this legislation, I 
would like to acknowledge the efforts 
of some of my other colleagues on the 
committee to achieve comprehensive 
reform. For example, in statements ac- 
companying the introduction of the 
Financial Services Oversight Act, it 
appears that the sponsors of that leg- 
islation, Senators WiRTH and GRAHAM, 
share many of Senator CRANSTON's 
and my ultimate goals. In addressing 
the proposals which would effectuate 
the reform of financial services regula- 
tion, Senator WIRTH articulated the 
central issue confronting the commit- 
tee: 

Many of the legislative proposals dis- 
cussed to date focus only on expanded 
powers in the financial markets. The pri- 
mary issue, however, is not one of which 
powers to grant which financial institution. 
Rather, we need to put into place a farsight- 
ed structure to oversee these markets as 
they evolve and change in a dynamic inter- 
national financial arena. 

We are faced today with an antiquated fi- 
nancial infrastructure—resembling a Model 
T automobile—that is forced to travel on a 
modern electronic highway. Our public sec- 
tion Model T cannot keep up with our do- 
mestic private sector. As a result, our do- 
mestic financial markets are at a distinct 
disadvantage with our international com- 
petitors. 

The bil which I introduce today 
goes one step further than the reform 
envisioned by Senators WIRTH and 
GRAHAM. While it creates streamlined, 
functionally oriented regulatory 
system, it permits any type of business 
to engage in any type of financial serv- 
ice activity through the creation of a 
depository institution holding compa- 
ny, provided that the holding compa- 
ny and its affiliates comply with the 
additional statutory safeguards re- 
quired by this act. I believe this addi- 
tional step is needed to increase the 
flow of capital into the banking and 
securities industries. 
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If one accepts the arguments of the 
banking industry and the Comptroller 
of the Currency regarding the declin- 
ing profitability of banks and the need 
to compete with foreign institutions 
(especially the Japanese), the grant of 
a few powers to the banks will not 
return them to the status of increas- 
ing profitability or enhance their com- 
petitive status vis-a-vis the big Japa- 
nese and other foreign banks. There- 
fore, we have incorporated into the 
DIAA some of the recommendations 
contained in the report of the Federal 
Depository Insurance Corporation en- 
titled: "Mandate for Change, Restruc- 
turing the Banking Industry." 

In putting forth this legislative pro- 
posal, the paramount public policy im- 
plication which guided our efforts was 
the enhancement of the safety and 
soundness of the financial services 
system—especially the banking and 
S&L systems which have yet to weath- 
er fully the Third World debt, farm 
loan, energy loan and real estate loan 
crises. 

Therefore, the restructuring con- 
templated in this bill will be accompa- 
nied by a strengthening of the supervi- 
sory and regulatory restrictions on the 
subsidiaries of depository institution 
subsidiaries. The prudent supervision 
of all the subsidiaries of a depository 
institution holding company, especial- 
ly the bank subsidiary, will become 
more important along with the need to 
monitor and limit risk posed by new 
activities conducted within the hold- 
ing company structure. However, 
while we have taken great care to pro- 
vide supervisory and soundness walls 
around the bank subsidiary and be- 
tween the bank subsidiary and other 
depository institution holding compa- 
ny subsidiaries, the functional regula- 
tory structure contemplated in this 
proposal will allow these new entities 
the freedom to operate in the market 
without unduly burdensome or dupli- 
cative regulatory interference. 

A detailed analysis of the bill and 
the language of the bill accompanies 
my statement. However, a brief expla- 
nation of the bill’s provisions demon- 
strates how our stated goals are effec- 
tuated. The depository institution af- 
filiation act would: 

First, establish an alternative and 
comprehensive legislative framework 
for the creation and regulation of de- 
pository institution holding compa- 
nies; 

Second, increase the capital adequa- 
cy of commercial banks, brokers and 
dealers, and savings and loan associa- 
tions and other financial companies by 
eliminating restrictions on common 
ownership and affiliation within a de- 
pository institution holding company; 

Third, permit affiliates to engage in 
any activity subject to functional and 
enhanced regulation by the appropri- 
ate State or Federal regulator; 
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Fourth, insulate and protect insured 
depository institutions through higher 
capital requirements, expanded re- 
strictions on relationships with affili- 
ates, broader examination and en- 
forcement authority and severe civil 
and criminal penalties; 

Fifth, permit efficient marketing 
and distribution of financial services 
to consumers subject to safeguards 
against coercive tie-ins and other 
unfair and abusive practices; 

Sixth, establish the National Finan- 
cial Services Committee to oversee the 
evolution and supervision of the finan- 
cial services industry and to report to 
Congress; and 

Seventh, make thrift holding compa- 
ny regulation more consistent with 
and attract additional capital to that 
troubled segment of the industry. 

While I understand that this bill 
may yet to be the embodiment of stat- 
utory perfection, I believe that it con- 
stitutes far more than a first step in 
the process of enacting a truly com- 
prehensive reform of the financial 
services industry. Therefore, I fully 
expect that this legislative proposal 
will be modified to reflect the im- 
provements and recommendations the 
committee receives during the legisla- 
tive process. The bill is introduced to 
broaden the debate commenced by 
Senators PROXMIRE and GARN by their 
introduction of the Financial Modern- 
ization Act, S. 1886, and Senators 
WIRTH and GRAHAM by their introduc- 
tion of S. 1891. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill and a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1905 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 1. This Act may be cited as the “De- 
pository Institution Affiliation Act". 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that— 

(1) Current laws and regulations restrain 
efficiency, competition and innovation in 
the design and delivery of financial services 
to the disadvantage of consumers; 

(2) Restrictions on ownership of deposito- 
ry institutions and affiliations with other 
business organizations interferes with their 
ability to attract and retain capital and 
managerial resources; 

(3) The vulnerability of the financial 
system and its discrete components is in- 
creased and effective monitoring, supervi- 
sion and coordination of actions during peri- 
ods of stress is impeded by fragmented and 
disparate regulation; (4) Current laws inhib- 
it the ability of domestic financial markets 
and intermediaries to respond to the serious 
competitive challenges presented by foreign 
intermediaries and the globalization of mar- 
kets. 
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(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
mote the safety and soundness of the Na- 
tion's financial system, enhance the quality 
of regulation and supervision of financial in- 
termediaries and achieve а more efficient 
аншы; and effective regulatory structure 

у: 

(1) establishing an alternative апа сош- 
prehensive legislative framework for the 
creation and regulation of depository insti- 
tution holding companies; 

(2) increasing the capital adequacy of 
commercial banks, brokers and dealers, and 
sayings and loan associations and other fi- 
nancial companies by eliminating restric- 
tions on common ownership and affiliation 
within a depository institution holding com- 
pany; 

(3) permitting affiliates to engage in any 
activity subject to functional and equal reg- 
ulation by the appropriate state or federal 
regulator; 

(4) insulating and protecting insured de- 
pository institutions through higher capital 
requirements, expanded restrictions on rela- 
tionships with affiliates, broader examina- 
tion and enforcement authority and in- 
creased civil and criminal penalties; 

(5) permitting the efficient marketing and 
distribution of financial services to consum- 
ers subject to safeguards against coercive 
tie-ins and other unfair and abusive prac- 
tices; and 

(6) establishing the National Financial 
Services Committee to oversee the evolution 
and supervision of the financial services in- 
dustry and to report to Congress. 


TITLE I—CREATION AND CONTROL OF 
DEPOSITORY INSTITUTION HOLD- 
ING COMPANIES 


Sec. 101. (а) DEFINITIONS.—For the pur- 
poses of this Act— 

(1) the term “depository institution hold- 
ing company" means a company that— 

(A) has filed with the National Financial 
Services Committee a notice stating such 
company's intent to comply with the re- 
quirements of this section and has not with- 
drawn such notice; and 

(B) controls an insured bank or an insured 
institution, or either (i) has, within the pre- 
ceding 12 months, filed a notice under sub- 
section (b) of this section to acquire control 
of an insured bank, an insured institution, а 
bank holding company, a savings and loan 
holding company or a depository institution 
holding company, which notice has not been 
disapproved, or (ii) controls a company 
which has, within the preceding 12 months, 
filed an application for deposit insurance 
under section 4 or 5 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1814, 1815) or sec- 
tion 403 of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. 1726), which has not been disap- 
proved. The filing of the notice described in 
subparagraph (A) of this paragraph by а 
bank holding company that does not control 
any banks as defined in section B) of 
the Bank Holding Company Act (12 U.S.C. 
1814(c)(1)(B)) which are not insured banks 
shall result in immediate termination of the 
status of such company as a bank holding 
company, and the filing of the notice de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph by a savings and loan holding compa- 
ny shall result in the immediate termination 
of the status of such company as a savings 
and loan holding company. 

(2) the term "bank holding company" has 
the meaning given to it in section 2(a) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, as 
amended (12 U.S.C. 1841(a)); 
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(3) the term “savings and loan holding 
company” has the meaning given to it in 
section 408(a) of the National Housing Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1730a(a)); 

(4) except as provided in paragraph 5 of 
subsection (f) of this section, the term “af- 
filiate" of a company means any other com- 
pany which controls, is controlled by, or is 
under common control with such company; 

(5) the term "appropriate Federal regula- 
tory agency" means the Comptroller of the 
Currency in the case of national banks or 
District banks, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in the case of 
member banks (other than national banks), 
the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation in the case of 
insured banks that are not members of the 
Federal Reserve System (except a District 
bank), and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in the case of insured institutions; 

(6) the term "insured bank" has the mean- 
ing given to it in section 3(h) of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813(h)) 
but shall not include an insured institution; 

(7) the term “State” has the meaning 
given to it in section 3(a) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813(а)); 

(8) the term “insured institution" means a 
Federal savings and loan association, a Fed- 
eral savings bank, a building and loan, sav- 
ings and loan or homestead association or a 
cooperative bank, the accounts of which are 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation, and shall include a 
Federal savings bank the deposits of which 
are insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation and a savings bank which 
is deemed by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation to be an insured in- 
stitution under section 408(n) of the Nation- 
al Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(n)); 

(9) the term “company” means any corpo- 
ration, partnership, business trust, associa- 
tion, or similar organization, or any other 
trust unless by its terms it must terminate 
within twenty-five years or not later than 
twenty-one years and ten months after the 
death of individuals living on the effective 
date of the trust, but shall not include any 
corporation the majority of the shares of 
which are owned by the United States or by 
any State; 

(10) (A) the term “control” means the 
power, directly or indirectly, to direct the 
management or policies of a company, or to 
vote 25 percent or more of any class of 
voting securities of a company. 

(B) No company shall be deemed to con- 
trol or to have acquired control of any other 
company by virtue of its ownership of the 
voting securities of such other company— 

(i) acquired or held in an agency, trust or 
other fiduciary capacity; 

(ii) (a) acquired or held in connection with 
or incidental to the underwriting of securi- 
ties if such securities are held only for such 
period of time as will permit the sale there- 
of on a reasonable basis; or 

(b) acquired or held in connection with or 
incidental to market making, dealing, trad- 
ing, brokerage or other securities related ac- 
tivities and not with a view to acquiring, ex- 
ercising or transferring any control over the 
management or policies of such company; or 

Gii) acquired in securing or collecting a 
debt previously contracted in good faith, 
until two years after the date of acquisition. 

(C) No company formed for the sole pur- 
pose of participating in a proxy solicitation 
is in control of a company by virtue of its 
acquisition of voting rights with respect to 
shares of such company acquired in the 
course of such solicitation. 
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(11) The term “minimum required cap- 
ital” with respect to an insured bank or in- 
sured institution means the amount of cap- 
ital that is required for it by applicable Fed- 
eral law or regulation. 

(b) CHANGES IN CONTROL оғ INSURED BANKS 
AND INSURED INSTITUTIONS.—No depository 
institution holding company acting directly 
or indirectly, or through or in concert with 
one or more other persons, shall acquire 
control of an insured bank, an insured insti- 
tution, a bank holding company, a savings 
and loan holding company or a depository 
institution holding company not controlled 
by such company on the date it became a 
depository institution holding company, if 
such acquisition and control occurs through 
a purchase, assignment, transfer, pledge or 
other disposition of voting stock of such in- 
sured bank, insured institution, bank hold- 
ing company, savings and loan holding com- 
pany or depository institution holding com- 
pany unless the depository institution hold- 
ing company has complied with the require- 
ments of the Change in Bank Control Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1817(j)), or the Change in Savings 
and Loan Control Act (12 U.S.C. 
1730(0X17), as applicable. Any failure to 
comply with the preceding requirements 
shall subject the relevant depository institu- 
tion holding company to the penalties and 
other procedures provided in subsections (i) 
through (m) of this section, in addition to 
otherwise applicable penalties. 

(c) AFFILIATE TRANSACTIONS.— 

(1) The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency may— 

(A) upon a finding of probable harm that 
cannot adequately be prevented by less bur- 
densome rules and regulations, adopt such 
rules and regulations, consistent with the 
purposes of this Act, as may be necessary in 
order to prevent an insured bank or an in- 
sured institution that is controlled by a de- 
pository institution holding company from 
engaging in unsafe or unsound practices 
that involve the depository institution hold- 
ing company or any of its affiliates includ- 
ing, without limitation, unsafe or unsound 
practices that involve covered transactions 
as defined in section 23A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 371c) and any transac- 
tions described in paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 23B of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 373c-1); and 

(B) by rule, regulation or order, exempt 
any insured bank or insured institution that 
is controlled by a depository institution 
holding company or class of such banks or 
institutions, or any transaction or class of 
transactions, from any requirement under 
the preceding subparagraph or under sec- 
tions 23A or 23B of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 371c, 371с-1), notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other law, rule, regula- 
tion or order, if the appropriate Federal reg- 
ulatory agency deems such an exemption to 
be reasonable and not inconsistent with the 
purposes of this Act and in the public inter- 
est. 

(2) Any rule or regulation adopted pursu- 
ant to subparagraph (A) of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection shall be adopted in accord- 
ance with section 4 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 553), ex.ept that 
the appropriate Federal regulatory agency 
shall give interested persons an opportunity 
for oral presentations of data, views, and ar- 
guments, in addition to written submissions. 

(3) Any transaction that was approved by 
a Federal regulatory agency prior to the en- 
actment of this Act shall be exempt from 
any rules or regulations adopted pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) of paragraph (1) of this 
subsection. 
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(4) Subject to subparagraph (B) of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the provisions 
of sections 23A and 23B of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 371c, 371c-1) shall be 
applicable to every insured bank or insured 
institution controlled by a depository insti- 
tution holding company in the same manner 
and to the same extent as if such insured in- 
stitution or insured bank were a member 
bank; and for this purpose, any company 
which would be an affiliate of an insured 
bank or insured institution for purposes of 
such sections 23A and 23B if such insured 
bank or insured institution were a member 
bank shall be deemed to be an affiliate of 
such insured bank or insured institution. 

(5) No insured bank or insured institution 
that is an affiliate of a depository institu- 
tion holding company shall, directly or indi- 
rectly— 

(A) extend credit in any manner to a secu- 
rities affiliate or a subsidiary thereof, 

(B) purchase for its own account assets of 
a securities affiliate or a subsidiary thereof, 

(C) issue a guarantee, acceptance, or letter 
of credit, including an endorsement or 
standby letter of credit, for the benefit of a 
securities affiliate or a subsidiary thereof, 
or 

(D) extend credit in any manner to any in- 
vestment company advised by or the shares 
E which are distributed by a securities affil- 
ate. 

(6) Subparagraphs (A) and (B) of para- 
graph (5) do not apply to any extension of 
credit by an insured bank or insured institu- 
tion made to acquire or sell any securities of 
the United States if— 

(A) the extension of credit is to be repaid 
on the same calendar day, 

(B) the extension of credit is incidental to 
the clearing of transactions in those securi- 
ties through that insured bank or insured 
institution, and 

(C) both the principal of and the interest 
on the extension of credit are fully secured 
by securities of the United States. 

(7) No insured bank or insured institution 
that is an affiliate of a depository institu- 
tion holding company shall directly or indi- 
rectly extend credit, or issue or enter into a 
standby letter of credit, asset purchase 
agreement, indemnity, guarantee, insurance, 
or other facility, for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the marketability of a securities issue 
underwritten or distributed by a securities 
affiliate. 

(8) No insured bank or insured institution 
that is an affiliate of a depository institu- 
tion holding company shall knowingly 
extend or arrange for the extension of 
credit, directly or indirectly, secured by or 
for the purpose of purchasing any security 
while, or for 30 days after, that security is 
the subject of a distribution in which a secu- 
rities affiliate of that insured bank or in- 
sured institution participates as an under- 
writer or a member of a selling group. 

(9) No insured bank or insured institution 
that is an affiliate of a depository institu- 
tion holding company shall, directly or indi- 
rectly, extend credit to an issuer of securi- 
ties underwritten by a securities affiliate for 
the purpose of paying the principal of those 
securities or interest for dividends on those 
securities. 

(10) For the purpose of paragraphs (5), 
(6), (7), (8), and (9) of this section, a “securi- 
ties affiliate" means а company that en- 
gages in underwriting, distributing or deal- 
ing in securities of any type, except that 
such term shall not include insurance prod- 
ucts deemed to be securities, including and 
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without limitation variable annuities and 
variable life insurance. 

(d) CAPITALIZATION.— 

(1) As a supplement to the minimum cap- 
ital otherwise required for insured banks or 
insured institutions, as applicable, that are 
not controlled by financial services holding 
companies subject to its jurisdiction, the ap- 
propriate Federal regulatory agency may 
act by regulation to cause each insured bank 
or insured institution subject to its jurisdic- 
tion that is controlled by a depository insti- 
tution holding company to maintain addi- 
tional capital in an amount of up to three 
per centum of such bank's or institution's 
total assets. Such additional capital may be 
in the form of either common stock, pre- 
ferred stock or subordinated debt. 

(2) In the event of a finding by the appro- 
priate Federal regulatory agency that an in- 
sured bank or insured institution controlled 
by a depository institution holding company 
is not in compliance with the applicable 
minimum required capital for insured banks 
or insured institutions not controlled by de- 
pository institutions holding companies, the 
depository institution holding company 
shall (i) execute an agreement with the ap- 
propriate Federal regulatory agency within 
30 days to return the insured bank or in- 
sured institution within а reasonable period 
of time to compliance with the applicable 
minimum required capital or (ii) divest con- 
trol of the insured bank or insured institu- 
tion in an orderly manner within 180 days 
of such additional period of time as the ap- 
propriate Federal regulatory agency may 
determine is reasonably required in order to 
effect such divestiture. 

(3) The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency may not impose by regulation, order, 
agreement or any other means any require- 
ment pertaining to the capital of a deposito- 
ry institution holding company. 

(3) INTERSTATE ACQUISITIONS OF 
BANKS AND INSURED INSTITUTIONS.— 

(1) No depository institutions holding 
company may acquire control of an addi- 
tional insured bank if the acquisition could 
not be approved by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System under sec- 
tion 3(d) of the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1842(d)) were 
such acquisition made by a bank holding 
company. 

(2) No depository institution holding com- 
pany may acquire control of an additional 
insured institution if the acquisition would 
be in violation of Section 408(e)(3) of the 
National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
1730a(eX3)) were such acquisition made by 
a savings and loan holding company, except 
as otherwise authorized pursuant to Section 
408(m) of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. 1730a(m)). 

(f) DIFFERENTIAL TREATMENT PROHIBITION; 
Laws INCONSISTENT WITH THIS Аст.- 

(1) Notwithstanding any other Federal 
law, no State, and no Federal or State regu- 
latory agency, including the appropriate 
Federal regulatory agency, may act by law, 
rule, regulation, order, or otherwise if the 
effect of such action would be to differenti- 
ate insured banks or insured institutions 
controlled by depository institution holding 
companies from any other banks or insured 
institutions in a manner adverse to insured 
banks or insured institutions controlled by 
depository institution holding companies, or 
to differentiate depository institution hold- 
ing companies or their affiliates from bank 
holding companies or savings and loan hold- 
ing companies and their affiliates in a 
manner adverse to depository institution 
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holding companies or their affiliates, except 
to the extent that the appropriate Federal 
regulatory agency may act to implement 
this Act as authorized herein. 

(2ХА) FINDINGS AND PURPOSE.—The Соп- 
gress hereby finds that certain State laws 
and regulations have the purpose or effect 
of preventing insured banks or insured insti- 
tutions from being or becoming affiliated 
with companies or persons engaged in non- 
banking activities. Such laws restrain legiti- 
mate competition in interstate commerce 
and deny consumers freedom of choice in se- 
lecting financial services. Such restrictions 
also threaten the long-term safety and 
soundness of insured banks and insured in- 
stitutions by denying them access to capital. 
Given the preponderant Federal interest in 
ensuring competition in national markets 
for financial services and in ensuring the 
safety and soundness of the Federally-in- 
sured banking and thrift industries, Con- 
gress hereby finds that it is necessary to 
preempt such anticompetitive State laws 
and regulations to the extent necessary to 
permit the formation and efficient oper- 
ation of depository institution holding com- 
panies. However, the Congress also recog- 
nizes that there is a legitimate and tradi- 
tional State interest in ensuring that State 
banks and other companies are operated in 
& safe and sound manner to serve the inter- 
ests of the public and consumers. The pre- 
emption provided in the following para- 
graph (B) is thus not intended to preempt 
State laws that concern the regulation, su- 
pervision and examination of State-char- 
tered entities, and that are not inconsistent 
with the purposes of this Act. 

(B) PREEMPTION.—Any provision of Feder- 
al or State law, rule, regulation or order 
that is expressly or impliedly inconsistent 
with the provisions and purposes of this sec- 
tion is hereby preempted, including, without 
limitation, State banking, savings and loan, 
insurance, real estate, securities, finance 
company, retail or other laws which (i) have 
the purpose or effect of preventing or im- 
peding insured banks or insured institutions 
or affiliates, agents, principals, brokers, di- 
rectors, officers, employees or other repre- 
sentatives of such institutions or affiliates 
thereof from being owned or controlled by 
or from being affiliated in any way with a 
depository institution holding company or 
any affiliate thereof as a result of the types 
of nonbanking activities engaged in directly 
or indirectly by such company or any affili- 
ate thereof or by any agent, principal, solici- 
tor, broker, director, officer, employee or 
other representative of such company or af- 
filiate thereof or (ii) have the purpose or 
effect of preventing insured banks or in- 
sured institutions or affiliates, agents, prin- 
cipals, brokers, directors, officers, employees 
or other representatives of such institutions 
or affiliates thereof from offering or mar- 
keting products or services of their affili- 
ated depository institution holding company 
or any affiliate thereof or from having their 
products or services offered or marketed by 
their affiliated depository institution hold- 
ing company or any affiliate thereof, or by 
any agent, principal, broker, director, offi- 
cer, employee or other representative of 
such company of affiliate thereof. 

(3) No State or State regulatory agency 
may act by law, rule, regulation or order if 
the effect of such action would be to impede 
or prevent an insured bank or insured insti- 
tution that is located in another State from 
qualifying to maintain or defend in court 
any action which could be maintained or de- 
fended under similar circumstances by a 
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company that is located in such other State 
and that is not an insured bank or insured 
institution, provided that the insured bank 
or insured institution does not establish or 
operate in any State so acting or in the 
State of any State regulatory agency so 
acting a “domestic branch", as defined in 
section 3(0)); except that, where the mainte- 
nance or defense of such an action by a 
company that is located in such other state 
and that is not an insured bank or insured 
institution is subject to certain conditions, 
the maintenance or defense of such an 
action by an insured bank or insured institu- 
tion located in such other State may be sub- 
ject to those same conditions, so long as 
such conditions are applied in a nondiscrim- 
inatory manner to fulfill legitimate State 
objectives and do not have the effect, direct- 
ly or indirectly, of denying insured banks or 
insured institutions located in other States 
the opportunity to maintain or defend such 
actions. 

(4) Except for licensing, marketing, com- 
pensation, employment or other require- 
ments applied in а nondiscriminatory 
manner to fulfill legitimate State regulatory 
objectives which are not inconsistent with 
the purposes of this Act as set forth in sec- 
tion 2 hereof, no State may through legisla- 
tive, administrative, executive or judicial 
action impede or prevent a depository insti- 
tution holding company or affiliate thereof 
from utilizing or compensating any agent, 
solicitor, broker, employee or other person 
located in that State and representing in 
any lawful capacity any insured bank or in- 
sured institution or any such depository in- 
stitution holding company or such affiliate 
thereof; provided that, where any such 
person is being utilized or compensated for 
the performance of activities on behalf of 
an insured bank or insured institution, such 
activities do not result in the establishment 
or operation by the insured bank or insured 
institution of a “domestic branch,” as de- 
fined in section 3(о) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1813(a)), at any lo- 
cation other than the main or branch of- 
fices of such insured bank or insured insti- 
tution. 

(5) As used in paragraphs (2) through (4) 
of this subsection only, the term “affiliate” 
means a person that directly or indirectly 
controls or is controlled by, or is under 
common control with the person specified; 
and the term "control," including the terms 
“controlled by" and “under common control 
with", means the power, directly or indirect- 
ly, to direct the management or policies of a 
person and shall be presumed to exist if any 
person, directly or indirectly, owns, controls, 
or holds with power to vote ten percent or 
more of the voting securities of any other 
person. 

(g) SEcURITIES, INSURANCE AND REAL 
ESTATE ACTIVITIES OF INSURED BANKS AND IN- 
SURED INSTITUTIONS.— 

(1) No insured bank or insured institution 
that is an affiliate of а depository institu- 
beg holding company shall directly engage 


n: 

(A) dealing in or underwriting securities, 
or purchasing or selling securities as agent, 
except to the extent that such activities are 
performed only with regard to obligations 
of the United States or would be authorized 
for a national bank under 12 U.S.C. 92a; 

(B) insurance underwriting; or 

(C) real estate investment or development, 
except to the extent that such activities are 
performed in relation to the premises of the 
insured bank or insured institution in con- 
nection with securing or collecting a debt 
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previously contracted in good faith, or 
would be authorized for a national bank 
under 12 U.S.C. 92a. 

(2) Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed (A) to prohibit or impede 
a depository institution holding company or 
any affiliate of a depository institution 
holding company other than an insured 
bank or insured institution from engaging in 
any of the activities set forth in paragraph 
(1), or (B) to prohibit or impede any em- 
ployee of an insured bank or insured institu- 
tion holding company from promoting or 
advertising products or services of an affili- 
ate of such insured bank or insured institu- 
tion that engages in any of such activities. 

(3) No bank holding company which be- 
comes a depository institution holding com- 
pany and no depository holding company 
which did not at any time prior to becoming 
such a holding company directly or indirect- 
ly engage in insurance agency or real estate 
brokerage activities shall commence any in- 
surance agency or real estate brokerage ac- 
tivities not permissible for bank holding 
companies under section 4(CX8) of the 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, as 
amended, (12 U.S.C. 1843(c)(8)), unless such 
activities shall be conducted through an ex- 
isting insurance agency or real estate bro- 
kerage firm, as the case may be, acquired di- 
rectly or indirectly by such depository insti- 
tution holding company or through any suc- 
cessor to such insurance agency or real 
estate brokerage, and unless such acquired 
insurance agency or real estate brokerage 
firm shall have been actively engaged in 
such insurance or real estate agency activi- 
ties during the 2-year period preceding the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

(4) Nothing in this subsection shall re- 
quire the breach of any contract entered 
into prior to enactment of this Act. 

(h) TYING AND INSIDER LENDING PROVI- 
SIONS.—(1) A depository institution holding 
company shall be treated as bank holding 
company for purposes of section 106 of the 
Bank Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970 and section 22(h) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and any regulation prescribed 
under any such section. 

(2) A depository institution holding com- 
pany and any of such company’s other af- 
filiates shall be subject to the restrictions of 
section 106 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act Amendments of 1970, in connection 
with any transaction involving the products 
or services of such company or affiliate and 
those of an insured bank or insured institu- 
tion affiliate, as if such company or any 
such company's other affiliates were a bank 
and such insured bank or insured institution 
were a subsidiary of a bank holding. 

(3) For purposes of this subsection, the 
appropriate Federal regulatory agency shall 
exercise the rulemaking authority provided 
to the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in section 106 of the Bank- 
ing Holding Company Act Amendments of 
1970 and section 22(h) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

(i) EXAMINATION AND ENFORCEMENT.— 

(1) The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency shall enforce the provisions of this 
section and any regulations adopted under 
the authority conferred in this section by 
using its examination and supervisory 
powers to ensure that each insured bank or 
insured institution under its supervision is 
in compliance with the limitations of this 
section. 

(2) In no instance shall the benefits of 
Federal deposit insurance coverage applica- 
ble to an insured bank or an insured institu- 
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tion that is controlled by a depository insti- 
tution holding company shall be extended 
to either such depository institution holding 
company or to any other company con- 
trolled by such depository institution hold- 
ing company that is neither an insured bank 
nor an insured institution. Thus the pur- 
pose of this subsection (c) is to prevent the 
resources of the Federal deposit insurance 
funds from being used to protect the share- 
holders or business interests of a depository 
institution holding company, except 
through the authorized fulfillment of their 
obligations to protect the insured deposits 
of an insured bank or an insured institution 
that is controlled by a depository institution 
holding company. 

(3) The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency may examine the books, records and 
affairs of, or require reports from, any affil- 
iate of an insured bank or insured institu- 
tion controlled by a depository institution 
holding company in order to ensure compli- 
ance with the limitations of this section. 

(4) Whenever it appears to the appropri- 
ate Federal regulatory agency that any de- 
pository institution holding company is vio- 
lating, has violated, or is about to violate 
any provision of this section or any regula- 
tion prescribed under this section, such 
agency may, in its discretion, apply to the 
appropriate district court of the United 
States or the United States court of any ter- 
ritory for— 

(A) a temporary or permanent injunction 
or restraining order enjoining such deposi- 
tory institution holding company from vio- 
lating this section or any regulation pre- 
scribed under this section; or 

(B) such other equitable relief, including 
divestiture, as may be necessary to prevent 
such violation. 

(5) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States court in any 
territory shall have jurisdiction and power 
to issue any injunction or restraining order 
or grant any other relief described in para- 
graph (3). When appropriate, any injunc- 
tion, order, or other equitable relief granted 
under this subparagraph shall be granted 
without requiring the posting of any bond. 

(6) Whenever it appears to a State or Fed- 
eral official or agency with supervisory or 
examination authority over any affiliate of 
a depository institution holding company 
that such affiliate or such depository insti- 
tution holding company is violating, has vio- 
lated, or is about to violate any provision of 
this section or of any regulation prescribed 
under this section, such official or agency 
shall promptly notify the appropriate Fed- 
eral regulatory authority in order that the 
appropriate Federal regulatory authority in 
consultation with the notifying agency may 
determine whether action under this subsec- 
tion is appropriate. 

(j) DIVESTITURE.— 

(1) In addition to all its other regulatory 
and supervisory powers, if the appropriate 
Federal regulatory agency determines that 
an insured bank or insured institution under 
its supervision has engaged in a continuing 
course of conduct involving its depository 
institution holding company or any affiliate 
of such holding company which has had, or 
has a significant probability of having, the 
effect of causing such insured bank or in- 
sured institution to be in an unsafe or un- 
sound condition, it may make an initial find- 
ing that the depository institution holding 
company should be required to terminate its 
control of the insured bank or insured insti- 
tution. If the appropriate Federal regula- 
tory agency makes such an initial finding, it 
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shall within three days so notify the deposi- 
tory institution holding company control- 
ling the insured bank or insured institution 
and the National Financial Services Com- 
mittee. Such notice shall provide a state- 
ment for the basis of the appropriate Feder- 
al regulatory agency’s action. 

(2) Within thirty days of the receipt of 
the notice described in the preceding para- 
graph, the depository institution holding 
company receiving such notice may request 
an agency hearing before the appropriate 
Federal regulatory agency. In such hearing 
all issues shall be determined pursuant to 
section 5 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act (5 U.S.C. 554). The length of the hear- 
ing shall be determined by the appropriate 
Federal regulatory agency, and such hear- 
ing may be before a hearing examiner ap- 
pointed by such agency. At the conclusion 
thereof, the appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency shall issue a final order, on the basis 
of the record made at such hearing, affirm- 
ing or reversing the initial finding of the ap- 
propriate Federal regulatory agency. A com- 
pany that files to request an agency hearing 
under this paragraph shall be deemed to 
have consented to the issuance of a final 
order affirming the initial finding without 
the necessity of the hearing provided for in 
this paragraph. 

(3) If such final order affirms the initial 
finding, the depository institution holding 
company shall, upon completion of the judi- 
cial review, if any, of the appropriate Feder- 
al regulatory agency’s final order as provid- 
ed for in subsection (m), terminate its con- 
trol of the insured bank or insured institu- 
tion involved within one year. 

(k) CRIMINAL PENALTIES.— 

(1) Any company, insured bank or insured 
institution which knowingly and willfully 
violates or knowingly and willfully partici- 
pates in a violation of any provision of this 
section, or any rule, regulation or order 
issued by an appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency pursuant thereto, shall upon convic- 
tion be fined for each violation not more 
than the greater of $250,000 or an amount 
equal to Моо of one per centum of the mini- 
mum required capital of the relevant in- 
sured bank or insured institution for each 
day during which the violation continues, 
except that in no case shall any such 
amount for any violation or related series of 
violations exceed one per centum of the 
minimum required capital of the relevant 
insured bank or insured institution. 

(2) Any officer, director, employee or 
agent of any company, insured bank or in- 
sured institution and any other natural 
person who knowingly and willfully partici- 
pates in a violation of any provision of this 
section or any rule, regulation, or order 
issued pursuant thereto, shall upon convic- 
tion be imprisoned not less than five years 
and fined for each violation not more than 
the greater of $250,000 or double the indi- 
vidual’s annual compensation at the time 
the violation occurred. 

(3) Every officer, director, employee and 
agent of a depository institution holding 
company or insured bank or insured institu- 
tion also shall be subject to the same penal- 
ties for false entries in any book, report, or 
statement of such company or insured bank 
or insured institution as are applicable to of- 
ficers, directors, employees and agents of 
member banks for false entires in any 
books, reports, or statements of member 
banks under section 1005 of Title 18. 

(1) CIVIL Monty PENALTIES.— 

(1) Any company, insured bank or insured 
institution which violates or participates in 
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a violation of this section or any rule, regu- 
lation or order issued by an appropriate 
Federal regulatory agency pursuant thereto 
shall forfeit and pay a civil money penalty 
for each violation of not more than the 
greater of $250,000 or an amount equal to 1/ 
100 of one per centum of the minimum re- 
quired capital of the relevant insured bank 
or insured institution for each day during 
which such violation continues, except that 
in no case shall any such amount for any 
violation or related series of violations 
exceed one per centum of the minimum re- 
quired capital of the relevant insured bank 
or insured institution. 

(2) Any officer, director, employee or 
agent of any company, insured bank or in- 
sured institution and any other person who 
participates in a violation of any provision 
of this section or any rule, regulation or 
order issued by an appropriate Federal regu- 
latory agency pursuant thereto shall forfeit 
and pay a civil money penalty of not less 
than the greater of $250,000 or double the 
individual's annual compensation at the 
time the violation occurred. 

(3) The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency shall have authority to assess such а 
civil money penalty, after giving notice and 
an opportunity to the company, insured 
bank or insured institution, officer, director, 
employee, agent or other natural person to 
submit data, views, and arguments, and 
after giving due consideration to the appro- 
priateness of the penalty with respect to the 
size of financial resources and good faith of 
the company, insured bank, insured institu- 
tion, or natural person charged, the gravity 
of the violation, the history of previous vio- 
lations, and any data, views and arguments 
submitted. 

(4) The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency may, in its discretion, compromise, 
modify, or remit any civil money penalty 
which is subject to imposition or has been 
imposed. The appropriate Federal regula- 
tory agency may collect such civil money 
penalty by agreement with the company, in- 
sured bank or insured institution or person, 
or by bringing an action in the appropriate 
United States district court, except that in 
any such action, the company, insured bank 
or insured institution or person against 
whom the penalty has been assessed shall 
have a right to trial de novo. 

(m) JUDICIAL REVIEW. —Any party ag- 
grieved by an appropriate Federal regula- 
tory agency's findings or other actions 
under this Act may obtain review by the 
United States Court of Appeals of the Cir- 
cuit wherein such party has its principal 
place of business or the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit, by filing а Notice of Appeal in such 
Court within thirty days from the date of 
such action, and simultaneously sending a 
copy of such notice by registered or certified 
mail to the appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency. The appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency shall promptly certify and file in 
such Court the record upon which such 
action or finding was based. The actions or 
findings of the appropriate Federal regula- 
tory agency shall be set aside if not support- 
ed by substantial evidence or if found to vio- 
late procedures established by this Act. An 
initial finding by the appropriate Federal 
regulatory agency under subsection (j) of 
this section shall be subject to judicial 
review only in the context of review of a 
final order under paragraph 2 of the subsec- 
tion (j). 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE BANK HOLDING COMPANY 
ACT OF 1956 


Sec. 102. Section 2(сХ2) of the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1956 (12 U.S.C. 1841(c)) 
is amended by adding the new subparagraph 
(K) to read as follows: 

“(K) An insured bank as defined in section 
3(h) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1813(h)) that is controlled by no 
company other than a depository institution 
holding company as defined in the Deposi- 
tory Institution Affiliation Act.“. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 


Sec. 103. Section 23A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 371c) is amended by in- 
serting the following at the end of para- 
graph (aX2) “provided, however, that not- 
withstanding the foregoing, a loan or exten- 
sion of credit shall not be deemed to be 
made to an affiliate if (i) the member bank 
approves such loan or extension of credit in 
accordance with substantially the same 
standards and procedures and on substan- 
tially the same terms that it applies to simi- 
lar loans or extensions of credit the pro- 
ceeds of which are not transferred to or for 
the benefit of an affiliate, and (ii) such loan 
or extension of credit is not made for the 
purposes of evading any of the requirements 
of this section.“. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE BANKING ACT OF 1933 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 20 of the Banking Act 

of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 377) is amended by insert- 
ing the following new paragraph after the 
first paragraph of such section: 
“The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to the affiliation of any bank that is 
an affiliate of a depository institution hold- 
ing company as defined in the Depository 
Institution Affiliation Act with the deposi- 
tory institution holding company or any 
other affiliate of that depository institution 
holding company.“. 

(b) Section 32 of the Banking Act of 1933 
(12 U.S.C. 78) is amended by inserting the 
following at the end of the first paragraph 
of such section: ` 
“The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to relationships involving an affiliate 
of a depository institution holding company 
as defined in the Depository Institution Af- 
filiation Act and either that depository in- 
stitution holding company or any other af- 
filiate of that depository institution holding 
company.". 

AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Sec. 105. (a) Section 7(jX(8X B) of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1817(j8)(B)) is amended by read as follows: 

“(8)(B) the term “control” means the 
power, directly or indirectly, to direct the 
management or policies of a company, or to 
vote 25 percent or more of any class of 
voting securities of a company; 


Provided, that no company shall be deemed 
to control or to have acquired control of any 
other company by virtue of its ownership of 
the voting securities of such other compa- 


ny— 

"(i) acquired or held іп an agency, trust or 
other fiduciary capacity; 

(ia) acquired or held in connection 
with or incidental to the underwriting of se- 
curities if such securities are held only for 
such period of time as will permit the sale 
thereof on a reasonable basis; or 

"(b) acquired or held in connection with 
or incidental to market making, dealing, 
trading, brokerage or other securities relat- 
ed activities and not with a view to acquir- 
ing, exercising or transferring any control 
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over the management or policies of such 
company; or 

(iii) acquired in securing or collecting a 
debt previously contracted in good faith, 
until two years after the date of acquisition; 


Provided further, that no company formed 
for the sole purpose of participating in a 
proxy solicitation is in control of а company 
by virtue of its acquisition of voting rights 
with respect to shares of such company ac- 
quired in the course of such solicitation. 

(b) The last sentence of section 7(j)(1) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1817(jX1)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


"For the purposes of subsection (j, the 
term 'insured bank' shall include: 

"() any bank holding company’, as that 
term is defined in section 2 of the Bank 
Holding Company Act, which has control of 
any such insured bank, and the appropriate 
Federal banking agency in the case of a 
bank holding company shall be the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System; 
and 

(ii) any ‘depository institution holding 
company’, as that term is defined in section 
101(aX1) of the Depository Institution Af- 
filiation Act, which has control of any such 
insured bank, and the appropriate Federal 
banking agency in the case of a depository 
institution holding company shall be the ap- 
propriate Federal regulatory agency, as de- 
fined in section 101(aX5) of the Depository 
Institution Affiliation Act, of such insured 
bank, or each such agency, if more than 
one, in the case of a depository institution 
holding company which has control of more 
than one such insured bank." 

(c) Section 18(jX1) of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828 (jX1D is 
amended: 

(1) by deleting “Тһе” at the beginning 
thereof; and 
(2) by inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 
"Subject to section 101(сХ1ХВ) of the De- 
pository Institution Affiliation Act, the". 


AMENDMENTS TO THE SECURITIES EXCHANGE ACT 
OF 1934 


Sec. 106. (a) REGISTRATION OF BROKERS AND 
DEALERS.—Section 15 of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

„) The Commission shall not grant regis- 
tration to any broker or dealer unless such 
broker or dealer establishes to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commission that all require- 
ments established by the Depository Insti- 
tutions Affiliation Act in connection with 
the activities of such broker or dealer (in- 
cluding any capital adequacy requirement) 
have been met.“. 

(b) REGULATION OF BROKERS AND DEAL- 
ERS.— 

(1) Section 15(bX4) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
"the Depository Institutions Affiliation 
Act,” after “the Commodity Exchange Act," 
in subparagraph (D). 

(2) Section 15(bX4) of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 is amended by inserting 
“the Depository Institutions Affiliation 
Act,” after “the Commodity Exchange Act,” 
in subparagraph (E). 

AMENDMENT TO THE NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 

Бес. 107. (a) Subsection (8)(B) of Section 
407(q) of the National Housing Act (12 


U.S.C. 1730(0X8XB)) is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 
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“(8)(B) ‘control’ means the power, directly 
or indirectly, to direct the management or 
policies of a company, or to vote 25 percent 
or more of any class of voting securities of a 
company; 

Provided, that, no company shall be deemed 
to control or to have acquired control of any 
other company by virtue of its ownership of 
the voting securities of such other compa- 


ny— 

“(i) acquired or held іп an agency, trust or 
other fiduciary capacity; 

“GiXa) acquired or held in connection 
with or incidental to the underwriting of se- 
curities if such securities are held only for 
such period of time as will permit the sale 
thereof on a reasonable basis; or 

„b) acquired or held in connection with 
or incidental to market making, dealing, 
trading, brokerage or other securities relat- 
ed activities and not with a view to acquir- 
ing, exercising or transferring any control 
over the management or policies of such 
company; or 

“(iii) acquired in securing or collecting а 
debt previously contracted in good faith, 
until two years after the date of acquisition; 


Provided further, that, no company formed 
for the sole purpose of participating in а 
proxy solicitation is in control of a company 
by virtue of its acquisition of voting rights 
with respect to shares of such company ac- 
quired in the course of such solicitation.". 
(b) The last sentence of section 407(qX1) 
of the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
1730(qX1)) is amended to read as follows: 


“For the purposes of this subsection (а), the 
term 'insured institution' shall include any 
savings and loan holding company, as that 
term is defined in section 408 of the Nation- 
al Housing Act, which has control of any in- 
sured institution, and any depository insti- 
tution holding company, as that term is de- 
fined in section 101(aX1) of the Depository 
Institution Affiliation Act, which has con- 
trol of any such insured institution." 
AMENDMENT TO THE COMMUNITY 
REINVESTMENT ACT 


Sec. 108. Section 3(3) of the Community 
Reinvestment Act (12 U.S.C. 2902(d)) is 
amended: 

(1) by inserting “ог notice, as appropriate” 
after “an application” and before “to the 
appropriate Federal financial supervisory 
agency”; and 

(2) by adding a new paragraph (G) to read 
as follows: 

“(G) the acquisition of an insured bank or 
an insured institution requiring prior notice 
under section 101(b) of the Depository Insti- 
tution Affiliation Act.“. 

TITLE II-SUPERVISORY 
IMPROVEMENTS 
NATIONAL FINANCIAL SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Sec. 201. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
FINANCIAL SERVICES COMMITTEE.—There is 
established a National Financial Services 
Committee which shall consist of— 

(1) the Secretary of the Treasury, 

(2) the Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, 

(3) the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, 

(4) the Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, 

(5) the Comptroller of the Currency, 

(6) the Secretary of Commerce, 

(7) the Attorney General, 

(8) the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and 

(9) the Chairman of the Commodities Fu- 
tures Trading Commission. 
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For purposes of this Act, the agencies or de- 
partments headed by members of the Com- 
mittee shall be referred to as “member 
agencies.” 

(b) CHAIRMAN.—The Chairman of the 
Committee shall be the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

(c) COMPENSATION.—Each member of the 
Committee shall serve without additional 
compensation, but shall be entitled to rea- 
sonable expenses incurred in carrying out 
the official duties as such a member. 

(d) Ровис MeEetincs.—The Committee 
shall hold public meetings at least annually. 
All meetings of the Committee shall be con- 
ducted in conformity with the provisions of 
section 3(a) of the Government in the Sun- 
shine Act (5 U.S.C. 552b). The Committee 
may not take any action unless such action 
is approved by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the Committee. 

(e) SECRETARIAT.—The Department of the 
Treasury shall provide the Secretariat for 
the Committee and shall assume any ex- 
penses arising from execution of the respon- 
sibilities of the Committee. 

(f) Access то Recorps.—For the purpose 
of carrying out this section, the Committee 
shall have access to all books, accounts, 
records, reports, files, memoranda, papers, 
things and property belonging to or in use 
by any appropriate Federal regulatory 
agency. 

(g) FUNCTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE.—(1) The 
Committee shall, insofar as is practicable, 
establish uniform principles and standards 
for the examination and supervision of fi- 
nancial institutions and other providers of 
financial services, which shall be applied by 
the member agencies. 

(2) The Committee shall make recommen- 
dations for uniformity in other supervisory 
matters, such as, but not limited to, identi- 
fying financial institutions and other pro- 
viders of financial services in need of special 
supervisory attention, the adequacy of su- 
pervisory tools for determining the impact 
of affiliate operations on insured banks and 
insured institutions and the ability of the 
member agencies to discover possible fraud 
or questionable practices. 

(3) The Committee shall, from time to 
time, recommend to the Congress additional 
measures to strengthen the separation be- 
tween insured banks and insured institu- 
tions controlled by depository institutions 
holding companies from the activities of 
any of their affiliates including, the imposi- 
tion of additional restrictions on interaffi- 
liate transactions and the strict application 
of Federal deposit insurance coverage only 
for the benefit of depositors of insured 
banks and insured institutions that are con- 
trolled by a depository institution holding 
company. 

(h) CONSULTATION WITH STATE REGULA- 
TORS.—The Committee shall consult with 
the appropriate organizations representing 
the State regulators of banks, savings and 
loan associations, savings banks, securities 
firms, insurance companies, and other pro- 
viders of financial services, and as deemed 
appropriate, meet with such State regula- 
tors. The Committee shall invite to each 
public meeting of the Committee represent- 
atives of such organizations. 

(i) STUDIES AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—The 
Committee may conduct or authorize stud- 
ies to carry out the purposes of this Act. On 
the basis of such studies, the Committee 
may make recommendations to the Con- 
gress and member agencies concerning the 
implementation of this Act and changes in 
statutes and regulations necessary to pro- 
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mote the strength and stability of the na- 
tion's financial system and financial institu- 
tions, the competitiveness of providers of fi- 
nancial services in domestic and internation- 
al markets and the purposes of this Act. 
Within one year of the enactment of this 
Act, the Committee shall report to Congress 
proposed legislative or regulatory actions 
that will improve the examination process 
to permit better oversight of all banks and 
thrifts. In particular, the Committee shall 
consider whether the number of or compen- 
sation for examiners employed by the ap- 
propriate Federal regulatory agencies 
should be increased. 


TITLE III—THRIFT IMPROVEMENTS 
AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 408(aX1XA) of the 
National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
1730a(1)(A)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(А) 'insured institution' means a Federal 
savings and loan association, a Federal sav- 
ings bank, а building and loan, savings and 
loan or homestead association or à coopera- 
tive bank, the accounts of which are insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, and shall include a Federal 
savings bank the deposits of which are in- 
sured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and a savings bank which is 
deemed by the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation to be an insured insti- 
tution under subsection (n), but except for 
purposes of subsection (m) shall exclude 
any of the foregoing institutions if such in- 
stitution is controlled by no company other 
than a depository institution holding com- 
pany as defined in the Depository Institu- 
tion Affiliation Act.“ 

(b) Section 408(d) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(d)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out all that precedes ‘(1)’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

(d) PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.— 

“(1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, no subsidiary insured institution 
of a savings and loan holding company 
shall—"; 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (1), (2), 
(3), (4), (5), and (6) as subparagraphs (A), 
(B), (C), (D), (E), and (F), respectively, and 
subparagraphs (A), (B), and (C) as clauses 
(i), 41), and (iii), respectively; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section, а subsidiary insured institu- 
tion of a savings and loan holding company 
which meets the qualified thrift lender re- 
quirements of subsection (о) shall not be 
subject to the prohibitions of paragraph (1), 
provided that the subsidiary insured institu- 
tion shall be subject to the requirements set 
forth in section 415 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1730h). 

“(3) Any application for the Corporation's 
approval under this subsection which meets 
all reasonable procedural requirements es- 
tablished by the Corporation shall be 
deemed to be approved if, by the close of 
thirty calendar days after its receipt by the 
Corporation, the Corporation has not noti- 
fied the applicant that the approval has 
been withheld.”. 

(c) Clause (iii) of section 408(e)(1)(A) of 
the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
1730a(eX1)(A)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(iib to acquire or hold by purchase or 
otherwise more than 5 per centum of the 
voting shares of an insured institution not a 
subsidiary, or of а savings and loan holding 
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company not a subsidiary, or, in the case of 
а multiple savings and loan holding compa- 
ny, to acquire or retain more than 5 per 
centum of the voting shares of any company 
not a subsidiary which is engaged in any 
business activity other than those specified 
in paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of this 
section, except such voting shares as it may 
otherwise lawfully acquire or hold— 

“(a) in an agency, trust or other fiduciary 
capacity; or 

"(bX1) in connection with or incidental to 
the underwriting of securities if such securi- 
ties are held only for such period of time as 
will permit the sale thereof on a reasonable 
basis; or 

“(2) in connection with or incidental to 
market making, dealing, trading, brokerage 
or other securities related activities and not 
with a view to acquiring, exercising or trans- 
ferring any control over the management or 
policies of such company; or 

“(с) in securing or collecting a debt previ- 
ously contracted in good faith, until two 
years after the date of acquisition; or 

“(d) in the course of a proxy solicitation, 
by а subsidiary formed for the sole purpose 
of participating in such proxy solicitation.". 

(d) Section 408(gX2) of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(gX2) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (A); 

by striking the period at the end of sub- 
paragraph (b) and inserting “; or" in lieu 
thereof; and 

(3) by adding the following new subpara- 
graph (C): 

"(C) Any savings and loan holding compa- 
ny or any subsidiary thereof if, throughout 
two of the three preceding fiscal quarters, 
each of its insured institution subsidiaries 
has been in compliance with the qualified 
thrift lender requirements of subsection 
(0)." 

(e) Section 408(i) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(i)) is amended— 

(1) by adding “ог” at the end of paragraph 


(1); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(3) by redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (2). 

(f) Title IV of the National Housing Act 
(12 U.S.C. Title IV) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof new sections 415 and 416 
(12 U.S.C. 1730h and 1730i), to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 415. (a) Except as otherwise provid- 
ed in subsection (b), the provisions of sec- 
tions 23A and 23B of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C. 371c, 371c-1) relating to 
transactions between member banks and 
their affiliates shall apply to each insured 
institution in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such insured institution 
were a member bank, and for this purpose, 
any company which would be an affiliate of 
such insured institution for purposes of 
such section 23A and 23B if such insured in- 
stitution were a member bank shall be 
deemed an affiliate of such insured institu- 
tion; provided however, that the Corpora- 
tion may waive, by rule or order, any provi- 
sion in section 23A or 23B if, in the opinion 
of the Corporation, the terms of a transac- 
tion that would otherwise be subject to such 
provision would not be detrimental to the 
interests of such insured institution’s sav- 
ings account holders or to the insurance risk 
of the Corporation with respect to such in- 
sured institution. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing, and 
subject to section 101(c)(1)(B) of the Depos- 
itory Institution Affiliation Act, an insured 
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institution that is an affiliate of a deposito- 
ry institution holding company, as defined 
in the Depository Institution Affiliation 
Act, shall be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 23A and 23B of the Federal Reserve 
Act (12 U.S.C, 371c) relating to transactions 
between member banks and their affiliates 
in the same manner and to the same extent 
as if such insured institution were a member 
bank, and for this purpose, any company 
which would be an affiliate of such insured 
institution for purposes of such sections 23A 
and 23B if such insured institution were a 
member bank shall be deemed an affiliate of 
such insured institution. 

“(с) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b)— 

"(1) the Corporation may prescribe rules 
or regulations for purposes of clarifying the 
applicability of sections 23A and 23B to in- 
sured institutions; and 

“(2) the term ‘Board’ in such sections 23A 
and 23B means the Corporation. 

(d) the provisions of subsections (g)(1-(8) 
and (h)(1)-(6) of section 22 of the Federal 
Reserve Act (12 U.S.C. 375a(1)-(8), 375b(1)- 
(6)), relating to loans to executive officers of 
banks and prohibitions respecting loans and 
extensions of credit to executive officers 
and directors of banks, shall be applicable to 
(D every insured institution in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if such 
insured institution were a member bank and 
(ii) every holding company of an insured in- 
stitution in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such holding company 
were а bank holding company. 

"Within 180 days of the date of enactment 
of this Act, the Corporation shall adopt reg- 
ulations that implement the statutory pro- 
visions made applicable to insured institu- 
tions, their officers and directors, and offi- 
cers and directors of their holding compa- 
nies by this subsection (d) and that substan- 
tially conform to the regulations promulgat- 
ed by the Board of Governors of the Feder- 
al Reserve System. The Corporation shall 
ensure continued substantial conformity 
with the Board's regulations by adopting 
additional conforming regulations within 
180 days of any modifications in the Board's 
regulations. 

(g) Section 408 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. $1730a) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

"(uX1) FINDINGS AND PuRPOSE.—The Con- 
gress hereby finds that certain State laws 
and regulations have the purpose or effect 
of preventing insured institutions from 
being or becoming affiliated with companies 
or persons engaged in nonbanking activities. 
Such laws restrain legitimate competition in 
interstate commerce and deny consumers 
freedom of choice in selecting financial serv- 
ices. Such restrictions also threaten the 
long-term safety and soundness of insured 
institutions by denying them access to cap- 
ital. Given the preponderant Federal inter- 
est in ensuring competition in national mar- 
kets for financial services and in ensuring 
the safety and soundness of the Federally- 
insured thrift industry, Congress hereby 
finds that it is necessary to preempt such 
anticompetitive State laws and regulations 
to the extent necessary to permit the forma- 
tion and efficient operation of savings and 
loan holding companies. However, the Con- 
gress also recognizes that there is a legiti- 
mate and traditional State interest in ensur- 
ing that State thrifts and other companies 
are operated in а safe and sound manner to 
serve the interests of the public and con- 
sumers, The preemption provided in the fol- 
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lowing subsection (2) is thus not intended to 
preempt State laws that concern the regula- 
tion, supervision and examination of State- 
chartered entities, and that are not incon- 
sistent with the purposes of this section. 

(2) PREEMPTION.—Any provision of Federal 
or State law, rule or regulation that is ex- 
pressly or impliedly inconsistent with the 
provisions and purposes of this section is 
hereby preempted, including, without limi- 
tation, State banking, savings and loan, in- 
surance, real estate, securities, finance com- 
pany, retail or other laws which are incon- 
sistent with this section and which (A) have 
the purpose or effect of preventing or im- 
peding insured institutions or affiliates, 
agents, principals, brokers, directors, offi- 
cers, employees or other representatives of 
such institutions or affiliates thereof from 
being owned or controlled by or from being 
affiliated in any way with a savings and loan 
holding company or any affiliate thereof as 
а result of the types of nonbanking activi- 
ties engaged in directly or indirectly by such 
company or any affiliate thereof or by any 
agent, principal, solicitor, broker, director, 
officer, employee or other representative of 
such company or affiliate thereof or (B) 
have the purpose or effect of preventing in- 
sured institutions or affiliates, agents, prin- 
cipals, brokers, directors, officers, employees 
or other representatives of such institutions 
or affiliates thereof from offering or mar- 
keting products or services of their affili- 
ated savings and loan holding company or 
any affiliate thereof or from having their 
products or services offered or marketed by 
their savings and loan holding company or 
any affiliate thereof, or by any agent, prin- 
cipal, broker, director, officer, employee or 
other representative of such company or af- 
filiate thereof.” 

(h) Section 408(r) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C, § 1730a(r)) is amended— 

(1) by striking “ог” at the end of subpara- 
graph (2ХС); 

(2) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph 2(D) and inserting ”; ог” in 
lieu thereof; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(E) such an affiliation or officer, direc- 
tor, or employee relationship between an or- 
ganization described in paragraph (1) and 
an insured institution which meets the 
qualified thrift lender requirements of sub- 
section (о).” 

(i) Section 408(p) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. § 1730a(p)) is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
subparagraph 2(B)(ii) and adding: or" and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

(iii) the subsidiary insured institution 
meets the qualified thrift lender require- 
ments of subsection (o)." 


AMENDMENT TO THE DEPOSITORY INSTITUTIONS 
MANAGEMENT INTERLOCKS ACT 


Sec. 302. Section 205 of the Depository In- 
stitutions Management Interlocks Act (12 
U.S.C. $3204) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(1) A savings and loan holding company, 
as defined in section 408(a)(1)(D) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 
$ 1730a(eX1XD)), the subsidiary insured in- 
stitution or institutions of which meet the 
qualified thrift lender requirements of sec- 
tion 408(0) of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. $1730a(0)) unless the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board determines after notice 
апа opportunity for comment that the 
interlocking services of a management offi- 
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cial with а nonaffiliated depository institu- 
tion or depository holding company would 
result in a monopoly or substantial lessen- 
ing of competition, and the services provid- 
ed by the management official are not struc- 
tured or limited so as to preclude such anti- 
competitive results.“. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 303. This Act shall take effect upon 
enactment. 


DEPOSITORY INSTITUTION AFFILIATION ACT 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1: Short Title.—Section 1 provides 
that this Act be cited as the “Depository In- 
stitution Affiliation Act''. 

Section 2: Findings and Purpose.—Con- 
gress finds that current laws and regula- 
tions restrain efficiency, competition and in- 
novation in the design and delivery of finan- 
cial services to the disadvantage of consum- 
ers. Congress also finds that restrictions on 
ownership of depository institutions and af- 
filiations with other business organizations 
interferes with their ability to attract and 
retain capital and managerial resources. In 
addition, Congress finds that the vulnerabil- 
ity of the financial system and its discrete 
components is increased and effective moni- 
toring, supervision and coordination of ac- 
tions during periods of stress is impeded by 
fragmented and disparate regulation. Final- 
ly, Congress finds that current laws inhibit 
the ability of domestic financial markets 
and intermediaries to respond to the serious 
competitive challenges presented by foreign 
intermediaries and the globalization of mar- 
kets. 

The purpose of this Act is to promote the 
safety and soundness of the nation's finan- 
cial system, enhance the quality of regula- 
tion and supervision of financial interme- 
diaries and achieve a more efficient market 
and effective regulatory structure. To ac- 
complish this objective, the Act would es- 
tablish an alternative and comprehensive 
legislative framework for the creation and 
regulation of depository institution holding 
companies. The Act would increase the cap- 
ital adequacy of commercial banks, brokers 
and dealers, and savings and loan associa- 
tions and other financial companies by 
eliminating restrictions on common owner- 
ship and affiliation within a depository in- 
stitution holding company. The Act would 
permit affiliates to engage in any activity 
subject to functional and equal regulation 
by the appropriate state or federal regula- 
tor. In addition, the act insulates and pro- 
tects insured depository institutions 
through higher capital requirements, ex- 
panded restrictions on relationships with af- 
filiates, broader examination and enforce- 
ment authority and severe civil and criminal 
penalties. Finally, the Act permits the effi- 
cient marketing and distribution of finan- 
cial services to consumers subject to safe- 
guards against coercive tie-ins and other 
unfair and abusive practices and establishes 
the National Financial Services Committee 
to oversee the evolution and supervision of 
the financial services industry and to report 
to Congress. 


TITLE I.—CREATION AND CONTROL OF 
DEPOSITORY INSTITUTION HOLDING COMPANIES 


Section 101.—This section creates a new 
type of financial company, & depository in- 
stitution holding company (DIHC), and sets 
out the terms and conditions under which 
such а company can be established and 
must be operated. 

Subsection (a) Definitions.—' This subsec- 
tion defines terms used in this section. 
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Paragraph (aX1) defines а DIHC to be any 
company that files a notice with the Nation- 
al Financial Services Committee (see Title 
II of this Act) that it intends to comply with 
the provisions of this section, and controls 
an insured bank or insured institution, or, 
either (i) has, within the preceding 12 
months filed à notice under subsection (b) 
of this section to establish or acquire con- 
trol of а federally insured bank or thrift or 
& company owning such a bank or thrift, or 
(ii) controls a company which, within the 
preceding 12 months, has filed an applica- 
tion for FDIC or FSLIC deposit insurance, 
provided that such notice or application has 
not been disapproved by the appropriate 
Federal regulatory agency or withdrawn. 
Any bank holding company that elects to 
become a depository institution holding 
company, and which does not control any 
banks that are not FDIC insured, will lose 
its status as a bank holding company imme- 
diately upon filing the notice of its election 
to become a DIHC. Similarly, а savings and 
loan holding company that elects to become 
& DIHC will lose that status upon filing the 
notice of its election to become a DIHC. To 
assure that each bank controlled by a DIHC 
would be subject to regulation and supervi- 
sion by an appropriate federal regulatory 
agency, owners of uninsured banks would 
not be able to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to become a DIHC, unless they 
agreed to convert such uninsured banks into 
insured banks or insured institutions. 

Paragraph (aX2) gives the term "bank 
holding company" the meaning given to it 
in Section 2(a) of the Bank Holding Compa- 
ny Act of 1956, as amended. 

Paragraph (aX3) gives the term “savings 
and loan holding company" the meaning 
given to it in section 408(a) of the National 
Housing Act. 

Paragraph (aX4) defines for this section, 
except paragraph (5) of subsection (f), the 
term “affiliate” of a company as any compa- 
ny which controls, is controlled by, or is 
under common control with such а compa- 
ny. 

Paragraph (aX5) defines the term “аррго- 
priate Federal regulatory agency" (AFRA). 
For national banks and for District banks 
the AFRA is the Comptroller of the Curren- 
cy. For state-chartered member banks the 
AFRA is the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. For state-chartered, 
non-member banks (except District banks) 
the AFRA is the Board of Directors of the 
FDIC. For insured institutions the AFRA is 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Paragraph (a)(6) gives the term “insured 
bank" the meaning given to it in section 
3(h) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

Paragraph (аХ7) gives the term State“ 
the meaning given to it in section 3(a) of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 

Paragraph (aX8) defines the term “їп- 
sured institution" to be а Federal savings 
and loan association, a Federal savings 
bank, a building and loan, savings and loan 
or homestead association or а cooperative 
bank, the accounts of which are insured by 
the FSLIC. In addition, the term “insured 
institution" also includes an FDIC-insured 
federal savings bank and any savings bank 
deemed by the FSLIC to be an insured insti- 
tution under section 408(n) of the National 
Housing Act. 

Paragraph (aX9) defines the term com- 
pany” to mean any corporation, partner- 
ship, business trust, association or similar 
organization. However, corporations that 
are majority owned by the United States or 
any State are excluded from the definition 
of company. 
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Paragraph (a)(10) defines control by one 
company over another. For purposes of this 
section, the term “control” means the 
power, directly or indirectly, to direct the 
management or policies of a company, or to 
vote 25% or more of any class of voting se- 
curities of a company. 

There are three exceptions from the defi- 
nition of control. These pertain to owner- 
ship of voting securities acquired or held: 

1. as agent, trustee or in some other fidu- 
ciary capacity; 

2. as underwriter for such a period of time 
as will permit the sale of these securities on 
a reasonable basis; or in connection with or 
incidental to market making, dealing, trad- 
ing, brokerage or other securities-related ac- 
tivities, provided that such shares are not 
acquired with a view toward acquiring, exer- 
cising or transferring control of the man- 
agement or policies of the company; 

3. for the purpose of securing or collecting 
a prior debt until two years after the date of 
the acquisition; and 

In addition, no company formed for the 
sole purpose of proxy solicitation shall be 
deemed to be in control of another company 
by virtue of its acquisition of the voting 
rights of the other company’s securities. 

Paragraph (aX11) defines the term mini- 
mum required capital" to be the amount of 
capital that is required for an insured bank 
or insured institution, as applicable, under 
Federal law or regulation, 

Subsection (b): Changes in Control of In- 
sured Banks and Insured Institutions.—This 
subsection provides that any DIHC wishing 
to acquire control of an insured bank or 
company owning such bank must comply 
with the requirements of the Change in 
Bank Control Act, and that any DIHC wish- 
ing to acquire an insured institution or com- 
pany owning such institution must comply 
with the requirements of the Change in 
Savings and Loan Control Act. Failure to 
comply with these requirements will subject 
the relevant DIHC to the penalties and pro- 
cedures provided in subsections (i) through 
(m) of this section, in addition to otherwise 
applicable penalties. 

Subsection (с): Affiliate Transactions.— 
This subsection authorizes supplemental 
regulation of the transactions of insured 
banks and insured institutions controlled by 
DIHCs with their affiliates. These regula- 
tions would be in addition to the restrictions 
on interaffiliate transactions provided for 
under sections 23A or 23B of the Federal 
Reserve Act and section 415 of the National 
Housing Act (see Title III of this Act). This 
subsection gives each AFRA the flexibility 
to promulgate and adapt rules and regula- 
tions in response to changing market condi- 
tions so that the AFRA has at all times the 
capability to prevent insured banks and in- 
sured institutions under its supervision that 
are controlled by DIHCs from engaging in 
transactions that would compromise the 
safety and soundness of such insured banks 
or insured institutions or that would jeop- 
ardize the deposit insurance funds. In addi- 
tion, this subsection would provide specific 
interaffiliate transactions as follows: 

1. The bank cannot lend to its securities 
affiliate (except to make fully secured intra- 
day loans for the purpose of clearing gov- 
ernment securities). 

2. The bank cannot make loans or guaran- 
tees to a company in order to enhance the 
marketability of the company's securities 
that are being underwritten by the bank's 
securities affiliate. 

3. The bank cannot make loans to a com- 
pany for the purpose of repaying the princi- 
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pal or interest on securities underwritten by 
its securities affiliate. 

4. The securities affiliate cannot sell secu- 
rities to the bank or its trust accounts 
during the underwriting period or for 30 
days thereafter. 

Moreover, other provisions of this Act 
assure that the AFRA will have the capabil- 
ity to enforce these regulations vigorously 
(subsection (i) of this section) and that any 
violations of these regulations will be more 
severely punished than violations of regula- 
tions applicable to insured banks and in- 
sured institutions that are not controlled by 
DIHCs (subsections (i), (j), (k), and (1) of 
this section). 

Subparagraph (cX1XA) empowers the 
AFRA to develop rules and regulations to 
prevent insured banks and insured institu- 
tions under its supervision that are also con- 
trolled by a DIHC from engaging in unsafe 
or unsound practices involving the DIHC or 
any of its affiliates, including unsafe and 
unsound practices that may arise in connec- 
tion with transactions covered by sections 
23A and 23B of the Federal Reserve Act. 

Subparagraph (cX1XB) empowers the 
AFRA to create certain exceptions to the 
provisions of the preceding subparagraph, if 
the AFRA deems that such exceptions are 
reasonable and in the public interest and 
not inconsistent with the purposes of this 
Act. These exceptions may relate to certain 
institutions or classes of institutions, or to 
certain transactions or classes of transac- 
tions, including transactions covered under 
sections 23A or 23B of the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

Paragraph (cX2) provides that any rules 
adopted under subparagraph (c) shall 
be issued in accordance with normal rule- 
making procedures and shall afford interest- 
ed parties the opportunity to comment in 
writing and orally on any proposed rule. 

Paragraph (сХ3) grandfathers interaffil- 
iate transactions approved by a Federal reg- 
ulatory agency prior to the enactment of 
this Act, exempting them from rules and 
regulations promulgated under subpara- 
graph (c)(2)(A). 

Paragraph (cX4) makes it clear that sec- 
tions 23A and 23B of the Federal Reserve 
Act will apply to every insured bank and in- 
sured institution controlled by a depository 
institution holding company. 

Subsection (d): Capitalization.— This sub- 
section regulates the capitalization of in- 
sured banks and insured institutions that 
are controlled by a DIHC. 

Paragraph (dX1) provides a higher capital 
requirement for insured banks and institu- 
tions that are part of a depository institu- 
tion holding company. It provides further 
that if the AFRA finds that an insured bank 
or insured institution subsidiary of a DIHC 
does not meet the minimum capital require- 
ments applicable to it, the DIHC shall have 
thirty days to reach an agreement with the 
AFRA concerning how and according to 
what schedule the insured bank or insured 
institution will bring its minimum capital 
back into conformance with requirements. 
During that time the insured bank or in- 
sured institution shall operate under the 
close supervision of the AFRA. 

In the event that the DIHC does not 
reach an agreement within thirty days with 
the AFRA on how and according to what 
schedule the capital of the insured bank or 
insured institution will be replenished, the 
DIHC will be required to divest the insured 
bank or insured institution in an orderly 
manner within a period of six months, or 
such additional period of time as the AFRA 
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may determine is reasonably required in 
order to effect such divestiture. 

In view of the enhanced regulatory con- 
trol over insured banks and insured institu- 
tions controlled by DIHCs, paragraph (d)(2) 
states that no AFRA may regulate the cap- 
ital of the DIHC. Thus, no AFRA may re- 
quire the DIHC to enter into any other 
agreement regarding the maintenance of 
capital in its insured bank or insured insti- 
tution affiliates. The capital of the DIHC 
would, however, be regulated by any other 
agency having jurisdiction over it. For ex- 
ample, if the DIHC were also a registered 
broker/dealer, it would have to conform to 
the minimum capital requirements mandat- 
ed by the БЕС. 

Subsection (e): Interstate Acquisitions of 
Insured Banks and Insured Institutions.— 
This subsection subjects interstate acquisi- 
tions of an insured bank by a DIHC to the 
same restrictions as those applicable to 
bank holding companies under section 3(d) 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 1956, 
as amended, and it subjects interstate acqui- 
sitions of an insured institution by a DIHC 
to the same restrictions as those applicable 
to savings and loan holding companies. 

Subsection (f): Differential Treatment 
Prohibition; Laws Inconsistent with this 
Act.—This subsection does two things. First, 
it prohibits adversely differential treatment 
of DIHCs and their affiliates, including 
their insured bank and insured institution 
affiliates, except as this Act specifically pro- 
vides. Second, this subsection ensures that 
state and federal initiatives do not under- 
mine achievement of the purposes of this 
Act. Whether couched as affiliation, licens- 
ing or agency restrictions or as constraints 
on access to state courts, such laws effec- 
tively perpetuate market barriers and deny 
consumers the opportunity to choose be- 
tween different financial products and serv- 
ices. 

Notwithstanding any other federal law, 
Paragraph (fX1) prohibits states from en- 
acting laws that discriminate against DIHCs 
or against their affiliates, including their in- 
sured bank and insured institution affili- 
ates. This paragraph also prohibits, not- 
withstanding any other federal law, federal 
and state regulatory agencies from discrimi- 
nating by rule, regulation, order or any 
other means against DIHCs or against their 
affiliates, including their insured bank or in- 
sured institution affiliates, except as this 
Act specifically provides. This is intended to 
assure that the primary purpose of this 
Act—the enhancement of competition in the 
depository institution sector—will be ful- 
filled. 

Paragraph (fX2) finds that certain State 
affiliation and licensing laws restrain legiti- 
mate competition in interstate commerce, 
deny consumers freedom of choice in select- 
ing а depository institution and threaten 
the long-term safety and soundness of in- 
sured banks and insured institutions by de- 
nying them access to capital. Often based in 
whole or part on prior articulations of fed- 
eral law, conflicting state laws take a variety 
of forms. Some prohibit an insurance com- 
pany affiliated with an insured bank or in- 
sured institution from obtaining a license to 
do business in the state. See, e.g., Pa. State. 
Ann. tit. 40 Sec. 281(b) (Purdon Supp. 1986) 
(denying admittance or licensing of such af- 
filiates except for certain limited credit and 
title insurance activities). Others deny li- 
censes to employees and agents representing 
insurance companies affiliated with insured 
banks and insured institutions. See, e.g., Fla. 
Stat. Sec. 626.988(c)(2) (1985) (except for 
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certain credit insurance activities). Still 
others prohibit a life insurance company 
from organizing or acquiring a bank, thrift 
or finance company subsidiary. N.Y. Ins. 
Sec. 1701 (McKinney Supp. 1987). If DIHCs 
are actually to meet the array of diverse 
consumer financial needs, and if the pro- 
competitive policies and priorities espoused 
by this Act are to be made applicable on a 
nationwide basis, such state market barriers 
must necessarily yield. 

Accordingly, this paragraph preempts any 
provision of federal or state law, rule, regu- 
lation or order that is expressly or impliedly 
inconsistent with the purposes of this sec- 
tion. The preempted statutes include with- 
out limitation, state banking, savings and 
loan, insurance, real estate, securities, fi- 
nance company, retail or other laws which 
restrict the affiliation of insured banks and 
insured institutions or their owners, agents, 
principals, brokers, directors, officers, em- 
ployees or other representatives with other 
firms. Similarly, laws prohibiting cross mar- 
keting of products and services are preempt- 
ed insofar as such cross marketing activities 
are conducted by DIHCS, their affiliates or 
by any agent, principal, broker, director, of- 
ficer, employee or other representative. By 
contrast, nondiscriminatory state approval, 
examination, supervisory, regulatory, re- 
porting, licensing, and similar requirements 
are not affected. 

Paragraph (fX3) removes а common un- 
certainty under state licensing and qualifi- 
cation to do business statutes which leaves 
an out-of-state insured bank's or insured in- 
stitution's access to another state's courts 
unresolved. Under this provision, so long as 
such a bank or insured institution limits its 
activities to those which do not constitute 
the establishment or operation of a domes- 
tic branch" of an insured bank in that other 
state, it can qualify to maintain or defend in 
that state's court any action which could be 
maintained or defended by a company 
which is not an insured bank or insured in- 
stitution and is not located in that state, 
subject to the same filing, fee and other 
conditions as may be imposed on such а 
company. This paragraph is not intended to 
grant states any power that they do not cur- 
rently have to regulate the activities of out- 
of-state insured banks or insured institu- 
tions. 

Paragraph (fX4) makes clear that a state 
may not impede or prevent any insured 
bank or insured institution affiliated with a 
DIHC or any DIHC or affiliate thereof from 
marketing products and services in that 
state by utilizing and compensating its 
agents, solicitors, brokers, employees and 
other persons located in that State and rep- 
resenting such a bank, institution, company, 
or affiliate. However, to the extent such 
persons are performing loan origination, de- 
posit solicitation or other activities in which 
an insured bank or insured institution may 
engage, those activities cannot constitute 
the establishment or operation of a ‘‘domes- 
tic branch" at any location other than the 
main institution. 

Paragraph (f)(5) contains a special defini- 
tion of "affiliate" and "control" for pur- 
poses of paragraphs (2) through (4) this 
subsection only. Control is deemed to occur 
where a person or entity owns or has the 
power to vote 10% of the voting securities of 
another entity or where a person or entity 
directly or indirectly determines the man- 
agement or policies of another entity or 
person. Unlike the definition of affiliate set 
forth in paragraph (4) of subsection (a), this 
definition encompasses not only corporate 
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affiliations but affiliations between согрога- 
tions and individuals. 

Subsection (g): Securities, Insurance and 
Real Estate Activities of Insured Banks and 
Insured Institutions.—In order to facilitate 
functional regulation of the activities of 
DIHCs this section prohibits insured banks 
and insured institutions controlled by 
DIHCs from conducting certain securities, 
insurance and real estate activities currently 
permissible for some insured banks and in- 
sured institutions. 

Paragraph (gX1XA) provides that по in- 
sured bank or insured institution controlled 
by a DIHC shall directly engage in dealing 
in or underwriting securities, or purchasing 
or selling securities as agent, except to the 
extent such activities are performed only 
with regard to obligations of the United 
States or are the type of activities that 
could be performed by a national bank’s 
trust department (12 U.S.C. 92a). 

Paragraph (gX1XB) provides that no in- 
sured bank or insured institution controlled 
by a DIHC shall directly engage in insur- 
ance underwriting. 

Paragraph (gX1XC) provides that no in- 
sured bank or insured institution controlled 
by а DIHC shall directly engage in real 
estate investment or development except in- 
sofar as these activities are incidental to the 
insured bank's or insured institution's in- 
vestment in or operation of its own prem- 
ises, result from foreclosure on collateral se- 
curing а loan, or are the type of activities 
that could be performed by а national 
bank's trust department. 

Paragraph (gX2) clarifies that nothing in 
this subsection shall be construed (A) to 
prohibit or impede а DIHC or any of its af- 
filiates (other than an insured bank or in- 
sured institution) from engaging in any of 
the activities set forth in paragraph (gX1), 
or (B) to prohibit an employee of an insured 
bank or insured institution that is an affili- 
ate of a DIHC from promoting or advertis- 
ing products or services of an affiliate of 
such an insured bank or insured institution. 

Paragraph (gX3) provides that nothing in 
this subsection will require the breach of а 
contract entered into prior to enactment of 
this Act. For example, a savings bank which 
underwrites insurance under state law 
would not be required to breach its con- 
tracts with any existing policyholders. 

Subsection (h): Tying And Insider Lend- 
ing  Provisions.—This section subjects 
DIHCs to the tying provisions of section 106 
of the Bank Holding Company Act Amend- 
ments of 1970 and to the insider lending 
prohibitions of section 22(h) of the Federal 
Reserve Act. These sections prohibit tying 
between products and services offered by in- 
sured banks or insured institutions and 
products and services offered by the DIHC 
itself or by any of its other affiliates. Note, 
however, that these tying provisions do not 
apply to products and services that do not 
involve an insured bank or insured institu- 
tion. The insider lending provisions severely 
limit loans by а depository institution to of- 
ficers and directors of the depository insti- 
tution. For purposes of both provisions, the 
AFRA will exercise the rulemaking author- 
ity vested in the Federal Reserve with 
regard to these limitations. 

Subsection (i): Examination and Enforce- 
ment.—This provision would state emphati- 
cally the plain intent of Congress that Fed- 
eral deposit insurance funds shall not be 
used to benefit or protect the depository 
holding company or an affiliate thereof 
other than an insured bank or insured insti- 
tution. This subsection provides that the 
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AFRA shall use its examination and super- 
vision authority to enforce the provisions of 
this section, including any rules and regula- 
tions promulgated under subsection (с). In 
particular, it is intended that each AFRA 
should structure its examination process so 
as to uncover possible violations of the pro- 
visions of this section and that the agency 
should not hesitate to make full use of its 
cease-and-desist powers or to impose as war- 
ranted the special penalties discussed below, 
if it believes that an insured bank or insured 
institution under its supervision that is con- 
trolled by a DIHC is in violation of any of 
the provisions of this section. 

This subsection also grants the AFRA au- 
thority to examine any other affiliate of the 
DIHC as well as the DIHC itself in order to 
ensure compliance with the limitations of 
this section or other provisions of law made 
applicable by this section such as sections 
23A and 22B of the Federal Reserve Act. 

In addition, this subsection grants each 
AFRA the right to apply to the appropriate 
district court of the United States for a tem- 
porary or permanent injunction or a re- 
straining order to enjoin any person or com- 
pany from violating the provisions of this 
section or any regulation prescribed under 
this section. The AFRA may seek such an 
injunction or restraining order whenever it 
considers that an insured bank or insured 
institution under its supervision or any 
DIHC controlling such an insured bank or 
insured institution is violating, has violated 
or is about to violate any provisions of this 
section or any regulation prescribed under 
this section. In seeking such an injunction 
or restraining order the AFRA may also re- 
quest such equitable relief as may be neces- 
sary to prevent the violation in question. 
This relief may include a requirement that 
the DIHC divest itself of control of the in- 
sured bank or insured institution, if this is 
the only way in which the violation can be 
prevented. 

This injunctive power will enable the 
AFRA to move speedily to stop practices 
that it believes endanger the safety and 
soundness of an insured bank or insured in- 
stitution under its supervision that is con- 
trolled by a DIHC. If necessary to protect 
the depositors and safeguard the deposit in- 
surance funds, the AFRA may request that 
the injunction proceedings be held in 
camera, so as not to provoke a run on the 
insured bank or insured institution. 

Subsection (j): Divestiture.—This subsec- 
tion states that an AFRA may require a 
DIHC to divest itself of an insured bank or 
insured institution, if the agency finds that 
the insured bank or insured institution is 
engaging in a continuing course of action in- 
volving the DIHC or any of its affiliates 
that would endanger the safety and sound- 
ness of that insured bank or insured institu- 
tion. 

Although the DIHC would have the right 
to a hearing and to judicial review and have 
one year in which to divest the insured bank 
or insured institution, it should be empha- 
sized that the insured bank or insured insti- 
tution would operate under the close super- 
vision of the AFRA from the date of the ini- 
tial order until the date the divestiture is 
completed. This is intended to safeguard the 
insured bank or insured institution in ques- 
tion, its depositors and the deposit insur- 
ance funds. 

Subsection (k): Criminal Penalities.—This 
subsection provides for criminal penalties 
for knowing and willful violations of the 
provisions of this section, even if these vio- 
lations do not result in an initial or final 
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order requiring divestiture of the insured 
bank or insured institution. For companies 
found to be in violation of the provisions of 
this section the maximum penalty for each 
violation shall be the greater of (a) $250,000 
per day for each day that the violation con- 
tinues or (b) one one-hundreth of one per- 
cent of the minimum required capital of the 
insured bank or insured institution per day 
for each day that the violation continues, 
up to a maximum of 1% of the minimum 
capital of the insured bank or insured insti- 
tution—a fine that could amount to tens of 
millions of dollars for a large insured bank 
or insured institution. Such a fine is de- 
signed to be large enough to deter even 
large insured banks or insured institutions 
from violating the provisions of this section. 

For individuals found to be in violation of 
the provisions of this section the penalty 
shall be a fine and/or a prison term. The 
maximum fine for each violation shall be 
the greater of (a) $250,000 or (b) twice the 
individual's annual rate of total compensa- 
tion at the time the violation occurred. The 
minimum prison sentence shall be five 
years. In addition, individuals violating the 
provisions of this section will also be subject 
to the penalties provided for in Section 1005 
of Title 18 for false entries in any book, 
report or statement to the extent that the 
violation included such false entires. 

Subsection (1): Civil Money Penalties.— 
This subsection provides for civil money 
penalties for any company or person that 
violates the provisions of this section, and 
grants the AFRA the power to impose such 
penalties after providing the company or 
person accused of such violation the oppor- 
tunity to object in writing to its finding. 

For companies found to be in violation of 
this section, the maximum penalty for each 
violation shall be the greater of (a) $250,000 
per day for each day that the violation con- 
tinues, or (b) one one-hundreth of one-per- 
cent of the minimum required capital of the 
insured bank or insured institution per day 
for each day that the violation continues, 
up to maximum of 1% of the minimum cap- 
ital of the insured bank or insured institu- 
tion. For individuals found to be in violation 
of the provisions of this section, the maxi- 
mum penalty shall be the greater of (a) 
$250,000 or (b) twice the individual's annual 
rate of total compensation at the time the 
violation occurred. The actual amount of 
the penalty imposed on companies and indi- 
viduals shall depend on the gravity of the 
violation, the size of the company's or per- 
son's resources and other relevant factors. 

Subsection (т): Judicial Review.—This 
subsection provides for judicial review of de- 
cisions reached by an AFRA under the pro- 
visions of this section. This right to review 
includes a right of judicial review of stat- 
utes, rules, regulations, orders and other ac- 
tions that would discriminate against 
DIHCs or affiliates controlled by such com- 
panies. 

Section 102: Amendment to the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956.—This section 
contains a conforming amendment to the 
definition of the term “bank” in the Bank 
Holding Company Act to ensure that a 
DIHC owning an insured bank will be regu- 
lated under this Act rather than the Bank 
Holding Company Act. 

Section 103: Amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act.—This section clarifies the ap- 
plication of Section 23A of the Federal Re- 
serve Act to certain loans and extensions of 
credit to persons who are not affiliated with 
a member bank. Section 23A contains a pro- 
vision that was intended to prevent the use 
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of “straw man” intermediaries to evade sec- 
tion 23A's limitations on loans and exten- 
sions of credit to affiliates. Contrary to its 
original purpose, the provision may also be 
literally read to restrict a bona fide loan or 
extension of credit to a third party who 
happens to use the proceeds to purchase 
goods or services from an affiliate of the 
bank; such a loan could occur, for example, 
if a customer happened to use a credit card 
issued by a bank to buy an item sold by the 
bank's affiliate. This section clarifies that 
such loans and extensions of credit are not 
covered by section 23A as long as (i) the 
bank approves them in accordance with sub- 
stantially the same standards and proce- 
dures and on substantially the same terms 
that it applies to similar loans or extensions 
of credit that do not involve the payment of 
the proceeds to an affiliate, and (ii) the 
loans or extensions of credit are not made 
for the purpose of evading any requirement 
of section 23A. 

Section 104: Amendments to the Banking 
Act of 1933.—Subsection (a) amends section 
20 of the Glass-Steagall Act so that it does 
not apply to member banks that are con- 
trolled by DIHCs. 

Subsection (b) amends section 32 of the 
Glass-Steagall Act so that it does not apply 
to officers, directors and employees of affili- 
ates of a single depository institution hold- 
ing company. 

Section 105: Amendment to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act.—This section 
amends the Change in Bank Control Act to 
provide that an acquisition of a DIHC con- 
trolling an insured bank may only be accom- 
plished after complying with that Act's pro- 
cedures. It also modifies the definition of 
"control" in the Change in Bank Control 
Act to conform it to the definition in section 
101(a)(10) of this Act. 

Section 106: Amendments to the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934.—This section 
amends the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
to provide for the registration and regula- 
tion of broker dealers. 

Section 107: Amendment to the National 
Housing Act.—This section amends the 
Change in Savings and Loan Control Act to 
provide that an acquisition of a DIHC con- 
trolling an insured institution may only be 
&ccomplished after complying with that 
Act's procedures. It also modifies the defini- 
tion of "control" in the Change in Savings 
and Loan Control Act to conform it to the 
definition in section 101(аХ10) of this Act. 

Section 108: Amendment to the Communi- 
ty Reinvestment Act.—This section amends 
the Community Reinvestment Act to make 
it applicable to acquisitions of insured banks 
and insured institutions by DIHCs. 

TITLE II.—SUPERVISORY IMPROVEMENTS 


Section 201: National Financial Services 
Committee.—This section establishes a 
standing committee, the National Financial 
Services Committee (Committee), in order 
to provide & forum in which federal and 
state regulations can reach a consensus re- 
garding how the regulation of depository in- 
stitutions should evolve in response to 
changing market conditions. In addition, 
the Committee also provides a mechanism 
through which various federal regulatory 
agencies could coordinate their responses to 
a financial crisis, if such a crisis were to 
occur. The Committee comprises all federal 
agencies responsible for regulating financial 
institutions or financial activities, and it is 
structured to allow state regulators to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations. The Committee 
would be empowered to make recommenda- 
tions to Congress to strengthen the protec- 
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tions surrounding the insured institutions as 
well as the restrictions on interaffiliate 
transactions in order to protect the integri- 
ty of the deposit insurance funds. 

The Committee is directed to report to 
Congress within one year of enactment of 
this act on proposed legislative or regula- 
tory actions that will improve the examina- 
tion process to permit better oversight of all 
banks and thrifts. In this regard, it must 
consider whether the number of or compen- 
sation for examiners should be increased. It 
is also directed to establish uniform princi- 
ples and standards for examinations. 


TITLE III.—THRIFT IMPROVEMENTS 


Section 301: Amendments to the National 
Housing Act.—In order to bring much 
needed capital into the thrift industry and 
thereby improve the situation of the FSLIC, 
this section increases the value of the thrift 
franchise by removing certain onerous re- 
strictions on insured institutions and their 
parent savings and loan holding companies. 
In addition, this section takes measures to 
make the status of unitary thrift holding 
companies comparable to that of DIHCs. 

Subsection (a) exempts an insured institu- 
tion controlled by а DIHC from the defini- 
tion of insured institution for purposes of 
the Savings and Loan Holding Company 
Act. An DIHC that controls one or more in- 
sured institutions will therefore not be 
deemed to be а savings and loan holding 
company. 

Subsection (b) subjects savings and loan 
holding companies' insured institution sub- 
sidiaries which meet the qualified thrift 
lender test (i.e. primarily engaged іп real 
estate lending and other related activities) 
to the restrictions upon affiliate transac- 
tions applicable to all insured institutions as 
set forth in subsection (f) below. 

Subsection (c) substantially conforms the 
criteria for control of an insured institution 
to the standards set forth in Section 101 of 
this Act regarding the control of an insured 
institution by a DIHC. 

Subsection (d) provides that savings and 
loan holding companies and their subsidiar- 
ies will not be subject to debt approval re- 
quirements, if each of their insured institu- 
tion subsidiaries has met the qualified thrift 
lender requirement throughout two of the 
three preceding fiscal quarters. 

Subsection (e) deletes the Savings and 
Loan Holding Company Act management 
interlock prohibitions, hereby eliminating 
the redundancy of applying two sets of 
management interlocks regulations to sav- 
ings and loan holding companies. Savings 
and loan holding company management of- 
ficials will therefore be subject only to the 
provisions of the Depository Institution 
Management Interlocks Act. 

Subsection (f) sets forth a new set of affil- 
iate transaction standards applicable to in- 
sured institutions. All insured institutions 
are specifically subject to the affiliate trans- 
action provisions of section 23A of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. The FSLIC will administer 
section 23A as it applies to insured institu- 
tions and will have the same power as the 
Federal Reserve Board to implement rules 
and regulations regarding section 23A as the 
Federal Reserve Board does in applying sec- 
tion 23A to member banks. For example, the 
FSLIC could determine by regulation that 
subsidiaries of insured institutions are affili- 
ates of such institutions for the purposes of 
section 23A. The FSLIC may waive (except 
in the case of an insured institution con- 
trolled by a DIHC) the provisions of section 
23A if it determines that such a waiver 
would not be detrimental to the interests of 
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the institution's savings account holders or 
to the insurance risk of the FSLIC. In addi- 
tion, subsection (f) imposes certain provi- 
sions of section 22 (g) and (h) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, relating to extensions of credit 
to executive officers and directors of banks, 
to insured institutions and their holding 
companies. 

Subsection (g) provides that the laws, 
rules and regulations preempted with re- 
spect to DIHCSs and their affiliates by Sec- 
tion 101(f) are also preempted with respect 
to savings and loan holding companies. 

Subsection (h) exempts savings and loan 
holding companies, each of whose insured 
institution subsidiaries meet the qualified 
thrift lender requirement, from restrictions 
contained in section 408(r) of the National 
Housing Act on affiliation with institutions 
engaged in the underwriting and distribu- 
tion of securities. 

Subsection (i) exempts savings and loan 
holding companies, each of whose insured 
institution subsidiaries meet the qualified 
thrift lender requirement, from restrictions 
on cross marketing contained in section 
408(p) of the National Housing Act. 

Section 302: Amendments to the Deposito- 
ry Institutions Management  Interlocks 
Act.—This section amends the Depository 
Institutions Management Interlocks Act to 
permit management interlocks between sav- 
ings and loan holding companies whose in- 
sured institution subsidiaries satisfy the 
qualified thrift lender requirement and non- 
affiliated depository institutions or holding 
companies, unless the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board determines that such an inter- 
lock would result in а monopoly or tend to 
lessen competition, and the Board further 
determines that prohibiting the interlock is 
the only way to prevent these anti-competi- 
tive effects. 

Section 302: Effective Date.—The Act will 
become effective upon enactment. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
today I join with Senator D'AMATO to 
introduce a bill that provides for com- 
prehensive reform of the legal struc- 
ture governing our Nation's financial 
services industry. The purpose of this 
bill, the Depository Institutions Affili- 
ation Act is to ensure open and fair 
competition among financial competi- 
tors, greater efficiency in the market- 
place, safety and soundness, additional 
consumer benefits and products, and 
the overall stability of the Nation's fi- 
nancial system. 

Under the provisions of the Deposi- 
tory Institutions Affiliation Act, any 
company could elect to become a de- 
pository institution holding company 
and thus own an insured bank or 
thrift alongside other separate affili- 
ates. These separate affiliates could be 
engaged in an expanded range of com- 
mercial activities such as securities, in- 
surance and real estate, and travel, 
provided they complied with the bill's 
enhanced regulatory requirements and 
the insured depositories were properly 
insulated from the activities of the 
parent and the other affiliates. Nonde- 
pository financial and commercial ac- 
tivities would be conducted through 
separately capitalized subsidiaries and 
regulated by the appropriate Federal 
regulator along functional lines. Regu- 
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lation would be comprehensive, with 
additional statutory safeguards sup- 
plementing present law in order better 
to insulate the depository institution 
affiliate and prevent conflicts of inter- 
est. Federal regulators would be given 
significant expanded oversight author- 
ity and enforcement capabilities along 
with the establishment of a new Fi- 
nancial Service Committee to monitor 
the regulatory process, study and 
make recommendations to Congress 
and the regulators for changes to 
carry out the purposes of the act. 

Additionally, the regulators are em- 
powered to divest any bank from a 
holding company that falls below the 
capital requirements or experiences 
any difficulties with unauthorized 
transactions with the parent or any of 
the affiliates. 

The bill would establish consistency 
between the regulation of thrift hold- 
ing companies and depository institu- 
tion holding companies helping to at- 
tract new capital to the troubled thrift 
industry by permitting cross market- 
ing management interlocks between 
qualified holding companies and sub- 
jecting thrifts to the affiliate transac- 
tions sections of 23a and 23b of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

Finally, any holding company that 
acquires a bank is required to add 3 
percent more than the statutory 6 per- 
cent amount of capital in that institu- 
tion to protect the depository insur- 
ance fund and no insurance funds can 
be used to protect the holding compa- 
ny or any of its affiliates. 

The provisions of the Depository In- 
stitutions Affiliation Act very closely 
parallel many of the recommendations 
contained in the recently released 
FDIC study on the structure of our 
Nation’s financial system and the 
study conducted by Congressman 
DouG BARNARD on modernization of 
the financial services industry along 
with the recommendations of banks, 
securities firms, thrifts, and insurance 
companies. It is unique that these op- 
posing groups could reach a consensus 
on these issues. 

We recognize that this bill is not 
perfect and that many other areas will 
have to be addressed by the committee 
before a product can pass final muster. 
However, earlier this year, the mem- 
bers of the Senate Banking Committee 
in passing the Competitive Equality 
Banking Act [CEBA], which put in 
place a 1-уеаг moratorium оп regula- 
tory or marketplace actions that 
would further blur the distinctions be- 
tween banking and commerce did so 
under the premise that they would use 
the 1-year period to consider the over- 
all need for comprehensive structural 
reform of the financial regulatory 
system. We believe that this bill is a 
step in that direction and is being in- 
troduced in time to be considered in 
the 6 days of hearings scheduled on 

‘modernization of financial services in 
December of this year. 
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We have added and deleted some 
provisions in the bill where we felt it 
necessary. For instance in the case of a 
depository holding company engaging 
in the insurance or the real estate bro- 
kerage business, it is required to pur- 
chase an existing business rather than 
start de novo. We recognize that this 
restriction may not be enough to pre- 
vent in some cases large holding com- 
panies from exercising undue influ- 
ence or anticompetitive pressures on 
these types of small businesses. 

We may need to explore other addi- 
tional approaches particularly consid- 
ering the history of the insurance in- 
dustry and financial deregulation. 
While we have added numerous safe- 
guards against affiliate transactions, 
extension of credit between affiliates, 
the parent, and the bank, insider lend- 
ing, antitying provisions, restrictions 
on management interlocks, antifraud 
provisions, disclosure and examination 
provisions, we realize there may be 
more that can or should be done in 
this regard and we think the Banking 
Committee will miss a golden opportu- 
nity if it does not fulfill its original 
promise to consider these issues in- 
depth. We urge the committee not to 
accept a piecemeal approach by grant- 
ing just a few securities powers to 
banking firms. It is essential that we 
begin to recognize that the present 
mandated restrictions in the Glass- 
Steagall and Bank Holding Company 
Act are not maintainable in their 
present form. These barriers are con- 
stantly being violated by State laws, 
court decisions, marketplace innova- 
tion and regulatory fiat along with the 
recent internationalization of the se- 
curities markets all of which make it 
impossible for us to continue the 
finger-in-the dike approach. 

The Banking Committee early this 
year pledged to reconsider the interre- 
lationships of all of the components 
that make up our financial system and 
we hope this bil will further that 
process. The deliberations we must un- 
dertake should not be limited to those 
necessary to strengthen only certain 
elements of the financial system, but 
the system as a whole. 


Our present cartel system of finance, 
established in the 1930's and strength- 
ened in 1956 by the Bank Holding 
Company Act, was designed to restrict 
competition among these various sec- 
tors of the industry while enhancing 
the safety of financial instruments. Fi- 
nancial services, therefore, were com- 
partmentalized and separately regulat- 
ed to achieve these twin goals. This is 
not resulting in consumers paying mil- 
lions more for financial services than 
they should. It is up to the Congress 
to rationalize the process and move 
forward. 


By Mr. LUGAR: 


S. 1906. A bill to amend the Food Se- 
curity Act of 1985 to encourage the 
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entry of  pollution-arresting filter 
strips into the Conservation Reserve 
Program, and for other purposes; re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 


LEGISLATION TO ALLOW FILTER STRIPS TO BE 
ENTERED INTO THE CONSERVATION RESERVE 
PROGRAM 


@ Mr. LUGAR. Mr. President, I rise 
today to introduce legislation aimed at 
reducing agricultural pollution of our 
Nation's surface waters without in- 
creasing Federal spending. 


In some parts of this country, agri- 
cultural pollution is affecting rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries. Agricultural pol- 
lution is nonpoint-source pollution as 
opposed to point-source pollution such 
as waste treatment facilities or indus- 
trial plant pollution. There are three 
major forms of agricultural nonpoint- 
source pollution of surface waters. 
The first is sedimentation from soil 
erosion and runoff from fields. The 
second form is chemical contamina- 
tion from herbicides and insecticides. 
The third is nutrient enrichment from 
fertilizers which add nitrogen and 
phosphorus to the water. 


According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the Environmental 
Protection Agency, high levels of nu- 
trient enrichment were reported by 35 
States as being “statewide concerns" 
that cause waters to not support their 
designated uses. Twenty-four of those 
States designated nonpoint sources as 
a major cause of water degradation, 
and 21 more reported that it was a 
problem of undetermined magnitude. 
Nonpoint sources, primarily agricul- 
ture, impair 51 percent of the lake 
acres assessed in EPA’s National 
Water Quality Inventory. Nonpoint 
sources have been identified as a lead- 
ing degrader of streams and lakes in 
every region of the country. 


The Agriculture Department’s Eco- 
nomic Research Service recently com- 
pleted a study of methods of reducing 
agricultural nonpoint-source pollution 
on corn acreage in Lancaster County, 
PA. The study concluded that perma- 
nent vegetative cover was the most ef- 
fective means of reducing agricultural 
nonpoint-source pollution in the area 
studied. Permanent vegetative cover 
was found to reduce soil losses by 95 
percent and reduce total phosphorus 
losses by 95 percent. Results in nitro- 
gen losses were mixed. Nitrogen losses 
in surface runoff water were reduced 
by 90 percent. However, the perma- 
nent cover had the effect of increasing 
nitrogen in the soil due to nitrogen 
fixation. Thus, nitrogen leached out of 
the root zone increased by 26 percent, 
for a total nitrogen loss of 38 percent. 


Mr. President, for several months I 
have been considering various meth- 
ods to encourage farmers to plant 
strips of permanent vegetative cover 
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to act as filters to arrest agricultural 
nonpoint-source pollution before it 
can reach surface water. A provision in 
the 1985 farm bill would allow such 
filter strips to be entered into the 
highly successful Conservation Re- 
serve Program. As my colleagues are 
aware, the Conservation Reserve Pro- 
gram, known as the CRP, was created 
in the 1985 farm bill to assist owners 
and operators of highly erodible crop- 
land in conserving and improving the 
soil and water resources of their farms 
or ranches. 


The goal of the CRP is to enroll be- 
tween 40 and 45 million acres of 
highly erodible cropland by 1990. 
Farmers submit bids to enroll their 
land during announced signup periods. 
USDA determines the maximum ac- 
cepted bid for areas around the coun- 
try and, usually, all eligible land that 
is bid at, or below, the local maximum 
accepted bid is accepted into the CRP. 
The most recent signup period in July 
1987 brought the total acres enrolled 
to date to almost 23 million acres. 


Section 1231(c)(2) of the 1985 farm 
bill would allow filter strips to be in- 
cluded in the CRP by language per- 
тїйїп inclusion of lands “that аге 
not highly erodible lands but that 


pose ап  off-farm environmental 
threat 
However, lands bordering surface 


water are often very productive lands. 
Often the local maximum accepted bid 
is too low to induce farmers to enroll 
in the CRP. Concerns such as these 
led me, on June 1 of this year, to write 
to the Secretary of Agriculture regard- 
ing any practical experience of the De- 
partment in enroiling filter strips in 
the CRP. 


Since that time, I have discussed 
with members of my staff methods of 
enrolling filter strips in the CRP. One 
method is to allow States, or any other 
interested entities, that are concerned 
about agricultural pollution to offer 
farmers an extra payment on top of 
the Federal payment to encourage 
entry of filter strips into the CRP. Be- 
cause of my long-standing interest in 
this area, I have prepared this legisla- 
tion to explicitly allow States to aug- 
ment the Federal CRP contract pay- 
ment in order to encourage farmers to 
bid these filter strip areas into the 
conservation reserve. 


Virginia and Maryland have ap- 
proached the Department of Agricul- 
ture regarding such a program due to 
concern over pollution in the Chesa- 
peake Bay. Since fiscal year 1986, EPA 
has spent $10 million per year on 
cleanup efforts in the Chesapeake 
Bay. State governments have spent 
their own money on this effort as well. 
Some portion of the bay pollution is 
agricultural nonpoint-source pollution. 
My bill is an effort to limit such pollu- 
tion before such expensive cleanup ef- 
forts are required. 
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The bill I am introducing is quite 
simple. It explicitly authorizes the 
Secretary of Agriculture to coordinate 
with States or other entities which are 
interested in contributing money to 
encourage enrollment of filter strips 
into the CRP. The sole change that 
my bill makes in current law is that in 
those cases where cropland that poses 
an off-farm environmental threat is 
bid into CRP at a price higher than 
the local maximum accepted bid, 
States and other interested entities 
may pay any financial inducement 
they wish above that local maximum 
acceptable bid. 

Mr. President, I want to stress to my 
colleagues that this bill does not force 
any States to participate, nor does it 
require any new activities on the part 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Finally, Mr. President, it is impor- 
tant to stress to my colleagues that 
filter strips are not a total solution to 
the problem of agricultural pollution. 
It is certainly not the solution in those 
cases where excessive amounts of pes- 
ticides and fertilizers are used, leading 
to leaching of the chemicals and nutri- 
ents into ground water. Agricultural 
pollution of water is a multifaceted 
problem. I believe that filter strips and 
prudent use of fertilizers and pesti- 
cides are part of the solution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my June 1 letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture be print- 
ed іп the RECORD following the print- 
ing of the text of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


S. 1906 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. FINDINGS. 

Congress finds that— 

(1) water pollution is a major concern in 
many parts of the United States; 

(2) agricultural production practices can 
cause nonpoint-source surface water pollu- 
tion through sedimentation, nutrient en- 
richment, and chemical contamination; 


(3) areas of permanent vegetative cover lo- 
cated between fields and bodies of water can 
act as filters to arrest such nonpoint-source 
pollution; 

(4) the Secretary of Agriculture is current- 
ly authorized to include in the conservation 
reserve program lands that are not highly 
erodible but that pose an off-farm environ- 
mental threat; and 

(5) States have expressed interest in offer- 
ing financial inducements to owners and op- 
erators of farms and ranches to enter land 
bordering bodies of water into the conserva- 
tion reserve program. 

SEC. 2. ENTRY OF POLLUTION-ARRESTING FILTER 
STRIPS INTO THE CONSERVATION RE- 
SERVE PROGRAM. 

Section 1231(cX2) of the Food Security 
Act of 1985 (16 U.S.C. 3831(cX2)) is amend- 
ed— 

(1) by inserting “(А)” after the paragraph 
designation; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 
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(B) If the amount payable to an owner or 
operator of land referred to in subpara- 
graph (A) in an area in the form of rental 
payments under a contract entered into 
under this subtitle exceeds the maximum 
amount payable to owners or operators of 
land in the area in the form of rental pay- 
ments under such contracts, the Secretary 
may coordinate with other entities in ac- 
cordance with the first section of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act 
(16 U.S.C. 590a) to allow 

payment by such entities of any 
amount that such entities are willing to pro- 
vide above such maximum amount; 

"(b contribution toward the owner's or 
operator's share of the cost of establishing 
conservation measures and practices under 
such contract; or 

“dii) any combination of actions described 
in clauses (i) and (i).“ 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
NUTRITION, AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, DC, June 1, 1987. 
Hon. RICHARD E. Lyne, 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: As you may know, I 
have deep interest in the development of 
buffer zones along rivers to improve water 
quality in the rivers and to reduce soil loss 
on the farms. In the Food Security Act of 
1985, Section 1231(c)(2) authorizes the De- 
partment to make payments to farmers who 
take land out of production for ten years on 
highly erodible land or along rivers. I would 
be interested in knowing whether or not the 
Department developed regulations which 
would allow a farmer to receive payments 
for establishing a buffer zone. If so, to what 
extent has there been use of the authority 
to establish buffer zones? 

There is growing interest in Indiana in the 
development of buffer zones along several 
of our key rivers. However, a number of 
questions must be answered before much 
can be accomplished. Does USDA have data 
which would be helpful in determining the 
boundaries for effective buffer zones? Spe- 
cifically, I am interested in factors such as: 
What width is necessary for a buffer zone 
under various conditions? Are there plants 
which improve the effectiveness of a buffer 
zone? Have there been buffer zones estab- 
lished on a wide enough basis to have an 
effect on soil loss and water quality? 

Aside from these technical questions, 
there is also a question of practicality. For 
example, are the Conservation Reserve pay- 
ments high enough to attract participants 
given the productivity of such land? 

I would appreciate your assistance as we 
work to reduce soil loss and improve the 
quality of the river water in Indiana. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. LUGAR, 
Ranking Minority Member.e 


By Mr. WALLOP: 


S. 1907. A bill to amend title XXI of 
the Public Health Service Act estab- 
lishing the National Vaccine Injury 
Act of 1986, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Human 
Resources. 


NATIONAL CHILDHOOD VACCINE INJURY 
AMENDMENTS 
Mr. WALLOP. Mr. President, Today 
I am introducing legislation proposed 
by the administration to provide a 
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funding and compensation program 
for injuries related to childhood vac- 
cines. Last year, the Congress enacted 
the National Childhood Vaccine 
Injury Act of 1986. The act established 
a National Vaccine Injury Compensa- 
tion Program, but did not provide a 
mechanism to fund the program. A de- 
fective funding mechanism has been 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives. The administration has devel- 
oped a more sensible one which is em- 
bodied in the bill being introduced 


today. 

It has only been in the last few dec- 
ades that our children have been pro- 
tected from disabling and deadly child- 
hood illnesses through the use of vac- 
cines. The most common vaccine ad- 
ministered to infants is the DPT vac- 
cine, to protect against diptheria, teta- 
nus, and pertussis. However, as with 
other types of vaccines, there can be 
side effects. In some unfortunate in- 
stances, infants suffer permanent dis- 
ability or death. 

For years, the only recourse for par- 
ents of infants with reactions to the 
vaccines was to enter the bewildering 
maze of State tort law. Recently, jury 
awards for injuries have been substan- 
tial. The prospect of future high 
awards has placed the continued pro- 
duction of the vaccines in jeopardy. In 
1985 legislation was introduced in an 
attempt to find a solution to the prob- 
lems of providing adequate compensa- 
tion for injury while maintaining vac- 
cine production. An amended bill was 
finally enacted late in 1986. 

The act was intended to serve two 
purposes. First, it was intended to 
ensure compensation to those who 
may incur injuries as a result of the 
administration of childhood vaccines. 
Second, it ensured the continued avail- 
ability of childhood vaccines at an af- 
fordable price. The one flaw in the bill 
is that it created a precedent for a 
Federal compensation program, 
funded from general revenues, for 
identified groups who may be injured 
as а result of some public or private 
action. 

The administration's proposal would 
correct this flaw. It would do the fol- 
lowing: 

Maintain the basic provisions of cur- 
rent law regarding eligibility for com- 
pensation and the types of economic 
injuries to be compensated, with 
minor revisions. 

Requires manufacturers to purchase 
insurance, or to self-insure, to provide 
compensation for vaccine-related inju- 
ries. 

Base the program upon the workers' 
compensation model. 

This approach would provide pre- 
dictability of cost which would provide 
& basis for insurance premiums. It 
would also eliminate the need for tax- 
payer subsidies of the compensation. 
the bill would establish a new adminis- 
trative entity, the Vaccine Compensa- 
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tion Board, to adjudicate claims for 
compensation that cannot be resolved 
by the individual and the insurer. 

Mr. President, I would ask consent 
that the bill be printed in the RECORD 
along with a letter of introduction 
from the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services, a summary of the 
bill, and a brief explanation of the 
issues with cost analysis. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 1907 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, this 
Act may be cited as the “National Child- 
hood Vaccine Injury Amendments of 1987". 

Sec. 2. Whenever in this Act an amend- 
ment or repeal is expressed in terms of an 
amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be a reference to a section or 
other provision of the Public Health Service 
Act (as amended by the National Childhood 
Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, title III of P.L. 
99-660), except as otherwise provided. 
TITLE I-NATIONAL VACCINE INJURY 

COMPENSATION PROGRAM 
VACCINE INJURY COMPENSATION AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 101. (a) Title ХХІ is amended— 

(1) by repealing section 2112, 

(2) by redesignating section 2111 as sec- 
tion 2112 (and by striking out 2111“ wher- 
ever else it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof ''2112'), and 

(3) by adding after and below section 2110 
the following new section: 

“MANUFACTURER'S RESPONSIBILITY TO OBTAIN 
INSURANCE 


“Sec. 2111. (a) Each manufacturer shall, 
as a condition of obtaining or retaining its 
licensure under section 351, or section 505, 
506, or 507 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, obtain insurance for compen- 
sation meeting the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

"(b) Every manufacturer shall secure the 
payment of compensation under this sub- 
title— 

"(1) by insuring and keeping insured the 
payment of such compensation with any 
stock company or mutual company ог asso- 
ciation, or with any person or fund, while 
such person or fund is authorized (A) under 
the laws of the United States or of any 
State, to insure vaccine-injury compensa- 
tion, and (B) by the Vaccine Compensation 
Board (established under section 2120), to 
insure payment of compensation under this 
subtitle; or 

"(2) by furnishing satisfactory proof to 
the Vaccine Compensation Board of its fi- 
nancial ability to pay such compensation 
and receiving an authorization from the 
Board to pay such compensation directly. 

"(c) The Vaccine Compensation Board 
may, as a condition to the provision of the 
authorization referred to in subsection 
(bX2), require the manufacturer to deposit 
in & depository designated by the Board 
either an indemnity bond or securities (at 
the option of the manufacturer) of a kind 
and in an amount determined by the Board 
to be sufficient to achieve the objectives of 
this subtitle, based оп the manufacturer's 
financial condition, the manufacturer's рге- 
vious record of payments and other relevant 
factors, and subject to such conditions as 
the Board may prescribe. Any manufacturer 
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securing compensation in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
known as a self-insurer. 

"(d) The Vaccine Compensation Board 
shall authorize an insurer to provide vac- 
cine-injury insurance in satisfaction of the 
requirement of subsection (a) upon the 
Board's determination that the insurer has 
capacity to provide the compensation re- 
quired under this subtitle. The Vaccine 
Compensation Board shall carry out its re- 
sponsibilities under this section in a manner 
consistent with the administration by the 
Secretary of Labor of the Longshore and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, 33 
U.S.C. 901 et seq. 

“(e) In order that insurance coverage sat- 
isfy the manufacturer's obligation under 
subsection (a), it may not exclude compen- 
sation for injuries arising from vaccinations 
administered during the policy period, re- 
gardless of whether the claim is filed during 
the policy period.“. 

(4XA) Section 351(d) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the end 
the following new sentence: “For additional 
conditions on licenses under this subsection, 
see section 2111.". 

(B) Section 505 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

"(n) For additional conditions on approval 
of an application under subsection (b), see 
section 2111 of the Public Health Service 
Act.“. 

(C) Section 506 of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is amended by adding at 
the end the following new subsection: 

“(d) For additional conditions on certifica- 
tion under this section, see section 2111 of 
the Public Health Service Act.“. 

(D) Section 507 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by 
adding at the end the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(i) For additional conditions on certifica- 
tion under this section, see section 2111 of 
the Public Health Service Act.“. 

(b) Section 2110(a) is amended by remov- 
ing the words "to be administered by the 
Secretary". 

(c) Section 2112, as redesignated by sub- 
section (аХ2), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “the Secretary" and all 
that follows in subsection (aX1) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "initiated by serving a pe- 
tition for compensation upon the manufac- 
turer of the vaccine that was administered. 
In the event that there is no basis for identi- 
fying the manufacturer of the vaccine, the 
petition may be served on any manufacturer 
of a vaccine for the same childhood illness.“: 

(2XA) by striking out “$1,000” (the first 
place that it appears) in subsection (a)(2)(A) 
and inserting in lieu thereof 82,500“; 

(B) by striking out “апа no such court" 
and all that follows in such subsection, and 
inserting in lieu thereof "except in the case 
of willful misconduct by the manufacturer. 
A person may bring a civil action for willful 
misconduct by the manufacturer only upon 
obtaining from the Vaccine Compensation 
Board а certificate indicating that the 
Board has concluded that there is а reason- 
able basis for believing that the alleged will- 
ful misconduct has in fact occurred. Any ap- 
plicable statute of limitations for filing such 
& civil action shall be tolled during the 
period that the Board is considering the is- 
suance of such a certificate. For purposes of 
this subsection, ‘willful misconduct’ means— 

"() fraudulent withholding of informa- 
tion from the Secretary during any phase of 
а proceeding for approval of the vaccine 
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under section 351 or under section 505, 506, 
or 507 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, as amended by the National 
Childhood Vaccine Injury amendments of 
1987, 

(ii) fraudulent withholding of informa- 
tion relating to the safety or efficacy of the 
vaccine after its approval, or 

(ii) other criminal activity relating to 
the safety of efficacy of the vaccine. 


For provisions pertaining to civil actions 
against health care providers, see section 
2121. 

(3) by striking out “the person who 
brought” and all that follows in subsection 
(аХ4) and inserting in lieu thereof such 
denial or such dismissal shall not bar the 
filing of a petition otherwise permitted 
under subsection (b).“ 

(4)(A) by striking out two years“ in para- 
graph (5) of subsection (a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “six months"; 

(B) by striking out “without prejudice” in 
such paragraph; 

(C) by inserting "otherwise permitted” in 
such paragraph immediately following ‘‘file 
a petition”; and 

(D) by adding at the end of such para- 
graph the following new sentence: “If an 
action is withdrawn under the preceding 
sentence, a civil action arising out of the 
same vaccine-related injury or death may be 
maintained thereafter only subject to the 
provisions and limitations of this subtitle.”; 

(5) by repealing paragraph (6) of subsec- 
tion (a) and redesignating paragraph (7) as 
paragraph (6); 

(6) by striking out “damages” іп subsec- 
tion (aX6) as redesignated by paragraph 
(cX4) in this section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “associated with the administration 
of a vaccine before the effective date of this 
subtitle, damages". 

(7) by striking out “before the effective 
date of this subtitle" and all that follows in 
subsection (bX1XB) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “тпоге than four years before the ef- 
fective date of this subtitle.”; 

(8XA) by striking out "received a vaccine" 
in subparagraph (A) of subsection (сХ1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof "received a vaccine 
licensed for use іп the United States апа”; 

(B) by striking out “received a vaccine" in 
subparagraph (Bei (їп the matter preced- 
ing clause (1)) of such subsection and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof "received a vaccine li- 
censed for use in the United States апа”; 

(C) by striking out, was a citizen of the 
United States or a dependent of such a citi- 
zen" in paragraph (BXii) of such subsection 
and inserting in lieu thereof “licensed for 
use in the United States, was a legal resi- 
dent of the United States"; and 

(9) by striking out “91,000” in subsection 
(ехіхрусі) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2,500”. 

(d) Section 2133 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) The term ‘insurer’ means an entity 
authorized by the Vaccine Compensation 
Board under section 2111(d) to provide com- 
pensation insurance for purposes of this 
subtitle. The term includes manufacturers 
who have been approved as self-insurers.” 

(eX1) Section 2113(aX2) is amended by re- 
pealing subparagraph (A) and the dash pre- 
ceding it, and by striking out “(В)” and in- 
cluding the text that follows as part of such 
section. 

(2) Section 2113(b) is amended by repeal- 
ing paragraph (2) and by striking out “(1)” 
and the dash that precedes it. 
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(3) Section 2113(c) is revised to read as fol- 
lows: 

"(c) DEADLINE FOR ACTION BY INSURER.— 
Except as otherwise provided by regulation 
issued by the Vaccine Compensation Board, 
the insurer shall render its decision on a pe- 
tition for compensation within 90 days after 
the filing of a petition meeting the require- 
ments of section 2112(с).” 

(4) Section 2113 as previously amended by 
this subsection is further amended by strik- 
ing out "court" wherever it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “insurer”. 

(f) Section 2114 is amended— 

(1) by striking out decrease ог”, paraly- 
sis (partial or complete), hemiplegia or he- 
miparesis, loss of color or", and “prolonged 
sleeping with difficulty arousing," in subsec- 
tion (bX1); 

(2) by striking out “(2)” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof: “(2) Infantile 
spasms or infantile myoclonic spasms are 
not considered to represent a compensable 
residual seizure disorder." 

(3) by removing from subsection (bX2) “ог 
accompanied by a fever of less than 102 de- 
grees Fahrenheit" wherever it appears. 

(4) by repealing the last sentence of sub- 
section (b)(3)(A); 

(5) by striking out “petit mal, absence, 
myoclonic,” in subsection (b)(4); and 

(6) by striking out '180" in subsection 
(cX1) and inserting in lieu thereof 90“. 

(g) Section 2115 is amended— 

(1) by striking out "associated with the ad- 
ministration of a vaccine after the effective 
date of this subtitle" in the first sentence of 
subsection (a) and by striking out judg- 
ment" in paragraphs (A) and (B) of subsec- 
tion (aX1) and inserting in lieu thereof in 
each place determination“; 

(2) by striking out in subsection (аХ4) 
"not to exceed $250,000." and by inserting in 
lieu thereof "equal to twice the amount of 
actual medical expenses incurred in the 
twelve-month period following administra- 
tion of the vaccine, but in no event more 
than $100,000.''; 

(3) by striking out the last two sentences 
of subsection (a) (following paragraph (4) 
thereof) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 


"Payments for projected expenses shall be 
made either on a periodic basis (in which 
case, no payment may be made for a period 
in excess of one year) or, by mutual consent 
of the petitioner and the insurer, and sub- 
ject to subsection (e), in a lump sum. The 
lump sum option may be used only for an- 
ticipated loss of earnings and for pain. suf- 
fering, and emotional distress.”’; 

(4) by adding after and below subsection 
(a)(3)(B) the following new subparagraph: 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, lost 
earnings are to be calculated as follows: 

“сіз in the case of the permanent total dis- 
ability of someone who has been employed 
on а full-time basis for at least one year, 66 
and %% of the average weekly wage earned 
by the individual during the year preceding 
the disability; 

"Gi in the case of the permanent total 
disability of someone with no such history 
of full-time earnings, 66 and %% of the na- 
tional average weekly wage, as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor under section 
6(bX3) of the Longshore and Harbor Work- 
ers' Compensation Act, to be paid beginning 
with the individual's 18th birthday or the 
effective date of the award, whichever is 
later; h 

“Gii) in the case of temporary total dis- 
ability the appropriate amount determined 
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under clause (i) or (ii), to be paid during the 
continuation of the disability; 

(iv) in the case of permanent partial dis- 
ability, the amount determined under clause 
(i) or (11), reduced by the amount of wages 
which the individual can reasonably be ex- 
pected to receive, considering the extent of 
the disability; and 

"(v) in the case of temporary partial dis- 
ability, the amount determined under clause 
(iv), to be paid during the continuation of 
the disability.''; 

(5) by striking out "generally recognized 
actuarial principles and projections" in sub- 
section (a)(3)(A) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “subparagraph (С).”; 

(6) by striking everything after “age 18 
and beyond,” in subsection (a)(3)(B) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof compensation to be 
determined in accordance with subpara- 
graph (C).“ 

(7A) in the first sentence of subsection 
(eX1), by striking out “judgment of a court” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “decision”, and 
by striking "section 2112" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "this subtitle, including pro- 
ceedings before the Vaccine Compensation 
Воага,”; 

(В) by amending the second sentence of 
such subsection to read as follows: “Тһе 
amount of attorneys’ fees shall be calculat- 
ed on the basis of (i) the number of hours of 
work involved, (ii) the complexity of the 
case, and (iii) usual and customary fees in 
the area where the work was performed, but 
shall in no event exceed 10% of the amount 
of the current value of the total compensa- 
tion to be paid under subsection (a), deter- 
mined in accordance with generally recog- 
nized actuarial principles and projections."'; 

(8) by repealing paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (d) and redesignating paragraph (3) as 
paragraph (2); 

(9) by repealing subsections (b), (f), and (f) 
(the second place it appears), and redesig- 
nating subsections (c), (d), (e), and (g) as 
subsections (b), (c), (d), and (i), respectively; 

(10) by adding after and below subsection 
(d) the following new subsections: 

"(e) SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—In any case 
where the petitioner and the insurer reach 
agreement to settle the claim for compensa- 
tion, including an agreement for a lump sum 
payment as provided in subsection (a), the 
settlement agreement shall be reached in 
accordance with the applicable require- 
ments of law for the petitioner's State of 
residence at the time of the settlement. Not- 
withstanding any provision of this subtitle 
limiting the jurisdiction of courts, if court 
approval is required under the applicable 
State law, the settlement agreement may be 
submitted to the appropriate court for this 
purpose. 

"(fX1) MODIFICATION OF AWARDS.—At the 
request of either a petitioner or an insurer, 
the Vaccine Compensation Board shall, on 
the ground of a material change in circum- 
stances, review а compensation award. A re- 
quest for a modification of an award may 
not be made sooner than two years after the 
initial compensation award or two years 
after a previous request for modification of 
an award but may be made at any time upon 
the death of the individual who sustained a 
vaccine-related injury. The Board may ter- 
minate, continue, reinstate, increase, or de- 
crease compensation previously awarded. 
The new order shall not affect any compen- 
sation previously paid. This subsection does 
not authorize the modification of settle- 
ments providing for lump sum payments. 

“(2) If the modification has been request- 
ed by a petitioner, and the Vaccine Compen- 
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sation Board grants the modification in 
whole or in part, the petitioner shall be en- 
titled to costs, in addition to the amount of 
the modification. 

"(3) If the modification was requested by 
the insurer, and the Vaccine Compensation 
Board denies the modification in whole or in 
part, the insurer shall pay the petitioner's 
costs and reasonable attorneys' fees as de- 
termined in accordance with subsection (d). 

"(4) In all other cases, each party shall 
bear its own costs and attorneys' fees. 

"(g) SPECIAL PROVISION FOR COMPENSATION 
WHERE MANUFACTURER CANNOT BE IDENTI- 
FIED.—In the case of a petition for compen- 
sation which does not identify the manufac- 
turer of the vaccine administered, and for 
which evidence is not available to determine 
the manufacturer, any compensation which 
the petitioner is awarded under this subtitle 
shall be paid by the insurer of the manufac- 
turer with whom the petition was filed. Pe- 
riodically, the insurers of each vaccine to 
which this subtitle applies shall undertake 
an accounting to assure an equitable distri- 
bution among such insurers of the cost of 
compensation awards for which the manu- 
facturer could not be identified. Such ac- 
counting shall be carried out under the su- 
pervision of and in accordance with criteria 
prescribed in regulations by the Vaccine 
Compensation Board. 

"(h) DEFINITION OF UNREIMBURSABLE EX- 
PENSES.—For purposes of this section, the 
term 'unreimbursable expenses' means ex- 
penses not provided or compensated under а 
policy of health insurance or program for 
the provision of health services or benefits, 
and includes expenses with respect to which 
payment or benefits have been, or would be 
but for the availability of compensation 
under this subtitle, provided under a Feder- 
а1 or Federally assisted program if such pay- 
ment or benefits are (ог by law are required 
to be) the subject of a reasonably well- 
founded claim of subrogation, reimburse- 
ment, or lien.; and 

(11) by striking out in subsection (i) (as re- 
designated by paragraph (9)) "No" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "Except with respect 
to Federal or Federally assisted programs, 
no". 

(h) Sections 2116(bX1) and (2) are each 
amended by striking out “8 years" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “2 years". 

(i) Section 2117 is revised to read as fol- 
lows: 


"SUBROGATION 


“Sec. 2117. Upon payment of compensa- 
tion to any petitioner under the Program, 
the insurer shall be subrogated to all rights 
of the petitioner with respect to the vac- 
cine-related injury or death for which com- 
pensation was paid, except that the insurer 
may not recover on the basis of such subro- 
gated rights an amount greater than the 
amount of compensation paid to the peti- 
tioner.". 

(j) Section 2119 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Nine” in the portion 
of subsection (aX1) that precedes subpara- 
graph (A) and inserting in lieu thereof 
"Eleven"; 

(2) by striking out “Three” in subsection 
(АХІХА) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Five”, by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof the following: ", and of whom 
one shall be a neurologist”; and 

(3) by striking out “5” in subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “6”. 

(k) Part A of subtitle 2 of title XXI is 
amended by adding at the end the following 
new section: 
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"ESTABLISHMENT OF VACCINE COMPENSATION 
BOARD, DISPUTED CLAIMS, JUDICIAL REVIEW, 
AND ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS 
“Бес. 2120. (a) VACCINE COMPENSATION 

BOARD; DISPUTED CLAIMS 
“(1) There is hereby established in the Ex- 

ecutive Branch a Vaccine Compensation 
Board which shall be composed of five indi- 
viduals with appropriate experience who are 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The President 
shall designate one of the members of the 
Board to serve as Chairman. The Chairman 
shall have the authority to exercise all ad- 
ministrative functions necessary to operate 
the Board. Members of the Board shall be 
appointed for a term of seven years, except 
that of the members initially appointed, one 
shall be appointed for a term of three years 
and two shall be appointed for a term of 
five years, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment, 

“(2) For purposes of carrying out its func- 
tions under this subtitle, three members of 
the Board shall constitute a quorum, and of- 
ficial action may be taken only on the af- 
firmative vote of at least three members. 

"(3) Members of the Board shall be com- 
pensated at the rate provided for level V of 
the Executive Schedule. 

“(4) The Board shall be authorized to 
hear and determine disputed claims arising 
from decisions with respect to petitions for 
compensation under this subtitle, including 
requests for modifications. The Board is au- 
thorized to conduct a de novo review of the 
petition. The payment of the amounts re- 
quired by an award shall not be stayed 
pending final decision in any disputed claim 
brought to the Board, unless ordered by the 
Board on grounds that irreparable injury 
would otherwise ensure to the insurer or 
manufacturer. 

(5) A decision on a petition shall become 
effective unless an appeal is taken to the 
Board within 60 days after the receipt of 
the decision of the insurer by the party of 
interest. 

"(6) The Board is authorized to employ 
such hearing examiners as it deems appro- 
priate. The findings of а hearing examiner 
shall not be final unless approved by a 
quorum of the Board. 

“(7) The Board may employ such profes- 
sional and clerical staff and may obtain 
such information and the services of such 
consultants, including medical consultants, 
as may be necessary to assist the Board in 
carrying out effectively its functions under 
this subtitle. 

"(8) The Board is authorized to issue regu- 
lations, (А) to carry out its responsibilities 
under thís subtitle, and (B) to establish pro- 
cedures to be followed by manufacturers 
and insurers in acting upon petitions, in- 
cluding the setting of deadlines for claims 
processing and the promulgation of stand- 
ard claims forms. 

“(9) The Board may require the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of evidence under oath. At the 
reasonable request of a petitioner, the 
Board shall exercise this authority to 
enable a petitioner to obtain information 
necessary to the resolution of the petition 
or to determine whether a claim of willful 
misconduct by the manufacturer can be 
maintained. Witnesses shall be paid the 
same fees and mileage that are paid wit- 
nesses in the courts of the United States. In 
case of a failure or refusal of any person to 
obey an order by the Board under this sub- 
paragraph, any district court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which such 
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person is found, or resides, or transacts busi- 
ness shall have jurisdiction to issue such 
person an order requiring compliance, and 
any failure to obey such order of the court 
may be punished by the court as contempt 
thereof. 

"(10) The Board shall render its decision 
on any matter properly brought before it as 
expeditiously as possible but not later than 
6 months after its receipt of а complete re- 
quest for such decision. 

„b) JUDICIAL REVIEW.—Any person ag- 
grieved by a decision of the Vaccine Com- 
pensation Board may obtain judicial review 
in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Federal Circuit except that a decision 
by the Board to issue a certificate pursuant 
to section 2112(aX(2) shall not be appealable. 
The request for judicial review must be filed 
with the court within 60 days after the 
Board issues its final decision in a case. A 
copy of such petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Board and to the other parties, and there- 
upon the Board shall file in the court the 
record in the proceedings as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of Title 28, United States Code. 
The findings of fact in the decision by the 
Board shall be viewed by the Court of Ap- 
peals as conciusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence in the record considered as a 
whole. The payment of amounts required by 
an award shall not be stayed pending final 
decision in any such proceeding unless or- 
dered by the court on grounds that irrepara- 
ble injury would otherwise ensue to the in- 
surer. 

"(c) ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS.—If any in- 
surer fails to comply with a compensation 
order that has become final, any petitioner 
may apply for the enforcement of the order 
to the United States District Court for the 
judicial distríct in which the petitioner re- 
sides or where the insurer has its principal 
place of business. If the court determines 
that the order was made and served in ac- 
cordance with law, and that the insurer has 
failed to comply therewith, the court shall 
enforce obedience to the order by writ of in- 
junction or by other proper process, manda- 
tory or otherwise, to enjoin upon such 
person and his officers and agents compli- 
ance with such order. 

“(d) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the administration of the Board's activi- 
ties. 

{ (1) Section 2121 is amended to read аз fol- 
ows: 


“ACTIONS AGAINST PROVIDERS 


“Sec. 2121. (a) A person may bring a civil 
action for damages arising from vaccine-re- 
lated injury or death against the health 
care provider or other individual or entity 
responsible for administration of the vac- 
cine only if (1) the action is not based in 
whole or in part on the adequacy or inad- 
equacy of the provider’s disclosure to the 
claimant or the claimant’s guardian, and (2) 
the action is one that is based exclusively 
оп the providers having (i) administered 
the vaccine under circumstances such that a 
reasonably prudent health care provider 
would not have administered the vaccine to 
the claimant, or (ii) administered the vac- 
cine in a manner different from the manner 
that the vaccine would have been adminis- 
tered to the claimant by a reasonably pru- 
dent provider under similar circumstances. 
In all other respects, such actions shall be 
governed by applicable State law. In the 
event of a recovery by the claimant in such 
& civil action, the insurer under the vaccine- 
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injury compensation program shall be 
given, as appropriate, a right of subrogation 
or a judgment lien against the civil action 
recovery in an amount equal to the amount 
of compensation paid or to be paid by the 
insurer, but in no event in an amount great- 
er than the amount of the civil action recov- 
ery. 
“(b) For provisions relating to civil actions 
against a manufacturer, distributor, or im- 
porter, see section 2112(а)(2).”. 

(m) Section 2122 is repealed. 

(n) Section 2123 is repealed. 

(о) Section 2131 is amended (1) by striking 
out “any person” in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “any aggrieved 
person”, and (2) by striking out “, whenever 
the court determines such award is appro- 
priate” in subsection (c) and inserting in 
lieu thereof "which substantially prevails, 
in accordance with the Equal Access to Jus- 
tice Act”. 

(pX1) Section 2133(1) is amended by іп- 
serting private“ immediately following li- 
censed", and by striking out “whether 
public or private (including Federal, State, 
and local departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“or any Federal, State, or local department 
agency, or instrumentality”. 

(2)(A) Section 2133(3) is amended by strik- 
ing out, in the first sentence, imports, 
processes, or distributes under its label", 
and by repealing the second sentence there- 
of. 

(B) Section 2112(a) (as redesignated by 
section 101(aX2) of this Act) is amended— 

(D by striking out “manufacturer” in 
three places in the first sentence of para- 
graph (2ХА) (as amended by section 
101(cX2) of this Act) and inserting in lieu 
thereof "manufacturer, importer, or distrib- 
utor”; and 

(ii) by striking out "vaccine manufactur- 
er" in paragraphs (3), (4), and (6) (as redes- 
ignated by subsection (c)(4)), and inserting 
in lieu thereof (in each such paragraph) 
"vaccine manufacturer, importer, or distrib- 
utor". 

(3) Section 2133 is amended by inserting 
after "Vaccine-Injury Table" in paragraph 
(3) “(ог which has done any of the forego- 
ing at any time during the four years pre- 
ceding the effective date of this subtitle)". 

(q) Section 5316 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end the 
following new item: 

"Members, Vaccine Compensation Board 
(5).". 

RECORDING AND REPORTING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 102. Section 2125(cX2) is amended (1) 
by striking out representative and" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof representative.“ (2) 
by striking out “vaccine, and shall not" and 
inserting in lieu thereof "vaccine, and the 
name of the health care provider who ad- 
ministered the vaccine, and shall not", and 
(3) by striking out "administration, the 
name of the health care provider who ad- 
ministered the vaccine," and inserting in 
lieu thereof “‘administration,”. 

VACCINE INFORMATION AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 103. Section 2126(c) is amended by re- 
pealing paragraph (5) and redesignating 
paragraphs (6) through (10) as paragraphs 
(5) through (9), respectively. 

MANUFACTURER REPORTING AMENDMENT 

Sec. 104. Section 2128(a) is amended by 
striking out "quantity" in the matter pre- 
ceding paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “quantity of a released product or a 
component used in the preparation of a pre- 
viously released product”. 
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TITLE II- NATIONAL VACCINE 
PROGRAM 


NATIONAL VACCINE PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 201. (aX1) Sections 2012(a) (1), (2), 
(3), and: (4) are each amended by striking 
out "and provide direction for“ wherever it 
appears. 

(2) Sections 2102(a) (1), (2), (3), and (7) 
are each amended by striking out "the 
Office of Biologics Research and Review of” 
wherever it appears. 

(b) Section 2102(aX6) is amended by (1) 
striking out “and provide direction to” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the activities of”, 
and (2) by striking out “assistance to". 

(c) Section 2102(a)(7) is amended by strik- 
ing out and provide direction to“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the activities of". 

(d) Section 2102(a)(4) is amended by strik- 
ing out "section 353" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 351". 

(e) Section 2103 is amended by striking 
out "January 1, 1987" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1988”. 

(f) Section 2104 is amended by striking 
out "January 1, 1988" and inserting in lieu 
thereof "January 1, 1989”, 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS 


STUDY AMENDMENTS 


Бес. 301. Section 312 and section 313 of 
the National Childhood Vaccine Injury Act 
of 1986 (hereafter referred to as the “Асї”) 
are amended by repealing subsection (e)(2) 
and subsection (a)(2), respectively, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (in each place) the 
following: 

“(2) The Secretary, or any group or asso- 
ciation conducting the studies required by 
paragraph (1) on behalf of the Secretary, 
shall conduct such studies in consultation 
with the Advisory Commission on Child- 
hood Vaccines established under section 
2119 of the Public Health Service Act.“. 


REVIEW OF WARNINGS AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 302. Section 314 of the Act is amend- 
ed (1) by striking out “by rule", (2) by strik- 
ing out "adequately warn" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “appropriately warn", and (3) 
by striking out is inadequate" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “із inappropriate". 


RECALL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 303. (a) Section 351(dX2XA) is 
amended by repealing the last sentence 
thereof. 

(b) Section 351(dX 2X B) is amended by in- 
serting ‘‘of an order of recall issued under" 
after “violation” where it first appears. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 304. (a) Section 323(a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out all after “епасі- 
ment of this Act" where it first appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(b) Section 323(b) of the Act is repealed. 

(cX1) Subsections (a) and (d) of section 
2120, as added to the Public Health Service 
Act by section 101(k) of this Act, are effec- 
tive upon enactment. 

(2) Subtitle 2 of Title XXI of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended by this Act, 
shall take effect nine months after the date 
of enactment of this Act. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided by this 
section, the amendments and repeals made 
by this Act shall take effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act. 
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THE SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES, 
Washington, DC, May 8, 1987. 
Hon. JIM WRIGHT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR МЕ. SPEAKER: Enclosed for the con- 
sideration of the Congress is a draft bill “То 
amend title ХХІ of the Public Health бегу- 
ice Act establishing the National Vaccine 
Injury Compensation Program, to amend 
the National Childhood Vaccine Injury Act 
of 1986, and for other purposes”. A section- 
by-section summary of the draft bill is also 
enclosed for your convenience, 

There are two major goals to be achieved 
by the National Vaccine Injury Compensa- 
tion Program: to compensate fairly those in- 
dividuals who suffer childhood vaccine-re- 
lated injuries, and to stabilize the price, and 
hence safeguard the supply, of childhood 
vaccines. The Administration is committed 
to achieving those goals without increasing 
taxes, and with minimal intervention by the 
Federal Government. 

The draft bill would address concerns ex- 
pressed by the President last November 
when he signed the omnibus health bill that 
contained, as title III, the National Child- 
hood Vaccine Injury Act. At that time, he 
noted: 

“The Administration has been greatly 
concerned for some time that unpredictable 
tort liability has caused many vaccine man- 
ufacturers to abandon production of child- 
hood vaccines. . . . Title III addresses only 
the worthy purpose of compensating per- 
sons who have been injured by childhood 
vaccinations. . . . Another serious deficiency 
of Title III is that it would create a program 
administered, not by the Executive branch, 
but by the Federal judiciary. This is an un- 
precedented arrangement that represents a 
poor choice to ensure a well-managed and 
effective program." Statement of the Presi- 
Mes upon signing S. 1744, November 14, 

The enclosed draft bill would correct the 
Title III deficiencies described by the Presi- 
dent, and would make other minor improve- 
ments in the National Vaccine Program also 
established by Title III. 

While the compensation provisions en- 
acted last fall may establish a basis for 
achieving the goal of compensating victims, 
they do not create an equitable, insurable 
system for vaccine compensation. The com- 
pensation scheme contained within that en- 
actment merely engrafts onto the existing 
tort law system (a system already fraught 
with such uncertainties and inequities that 
certain vaccines have become uninsurable) a 
new compensation scheme that carries its 
own uncertainties. For example, it does not 
provide a basis upon which a manufacturer 
or insurer could assess potential exposure 
for damages, and it permits recovery of at- 
torneys' fees even when the attorneys are 
unsuccessful. 

Additionally, neither predictability nor 
uniformity in the amount of compensation 
awarded will be achievable under the provi- 
sions of title III. Administration of the pro- 
gram will be carried on by 94 United States 
district courts, & forum inappropriate at 
best, and constitutionally questionable, to 
administer a uniform national program. 

The draft bill would address and correct 
these deficiencies through the following 
amendments: 

Manufacturers would be required to pur- 
chase insurance, or to self-insure, to provide 
compensation for vaccine-related injuries. 
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А compensation program would be created 
to protect all injured individuals. The pro- 
gram would be based upon the workers’ 
compensation model, a program in effect in 
all 51 jurisdictions and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Since there is already an enormous 
body of experience under those programs, 
we know that vaccine manufacturers will be 
able to purchase the required insurance, 
thus protecting both themselves and indi- 
viduals receiving the vaccines, and the need 
will be eliminated for taxpayer subsidies of 
compensation. Additionally, a strong incen- 
tive will be placed upon the manufacturer to 
produce the safest vaccines possible, since 
the cost of securing the required insurance 
will be a function in each case of the manu- 
facturer's prior compensation experience. 

The draft bill would establish a new ad- 
ministrative entity, the Vaccine Compensa- 
tion Board, to adjudicate claims for compen- 
sation that cannot be resolved by the indi- 
vidual and the insurer. Placing the fact- 
finding and base-line adjudicatory functions 
for this specialized class of cases in а spe- 
cially constituted Board will facilitate 
prompt and fair compensation. 

The compensation program would be the 
exclusive remedy in all but the limited class- 
es of cases involving willful misconduct or 
medical malpractice. This approach will 
greatly increase the predictability of com- 
pensation costs, thus making vaccines insur- 
able and both protecting the supply and sta- 
bilizing the price. 

The Congress will have to address the vac- 
cine compensation issues in the context of 
developing a funding mechanism for the ex- 
isting legislation. Therefore, an appropriate 
opportunity is presented for the Congress to 
amend that legislation to correct the defi- 
ciencies noted above and strengthen this im- 
portant program. Enactment of the en- 
closed proposal will put in place a more fair, 
effective, and financially sound program to 
protect all children. There is certainly no 
disagreement that that is our common ob- 
jective. 

We urge the Congress to give its prompt 
and favorable consideration to this crucial 
draft legislation. 

We are advised by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget that there is no objection 
to the submission of this draft legislation, 
and that its enactment would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 


Sincerely, 
Oris R. Bowen, M.D., 
Secretary. 
NATIONAL CHILDHOOD VACCINE INJURY 


AMENDMENTS ОҒ 1987—SECTION-BY-SECTION 

SUMMARY 

The first section of the draft bill states 
that its short title is the "National Child- 
hood Vaccine Injury Amendments of 1987". 

Section 2 provides that references within 
the draft bill to sections or other subdivi- 
sions are references to the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended by the National 
Childhood Vaccine Injury Act of 1986, P.L. 
99-660, except as otherwise provided. 


TITLE I—NATIONAL VACCINE INJURY 


Compensation program 
Title I contains amendments to the Na- 
tional Vaccine Injury Compensation Pro- 
gram, which was added by Title III of P.L. 
99-660 as subtitle 2 of Title XXI of the 
Public Health Service Act. 
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Vaccine compensation amendments 


Paragraphs (1) of section 101(a)' repeals 
section 2112, which provide that the United 
States District Courts determine eligibility 
for compensation. 

Paragraph (2) redesignates section 2111 as 
section 2112 and conforms all other refer- 
ences in Title XXI. 

Paragraph (3) adds à new section which 
requires vaccine manufacturers to obtain in- 
surance for the provision of compensation 
or to obtain the approval of the Vaccine 
Compensation Board (established under sec- 
tion 2120, added below) to self-insure for the 
provision of such compensation. This re- 
quirement is made a condition for obtaining 
or retaining licensure under section 505, 506, 
or 507 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, or under section 351 of the Public 
Health Service Act. 

Section 101(b) deletes the reference in sec- 
tion 2110(a) to the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services as the official directed to 
administer the National Vaccine Injury 
Compensation Program. 

Paragraph (1) of section 101(c) amends 
section 2112 (as redesignated) to provide 
that a petition for compensation is to be 
filed with the manufacturer of the vaccine 
that was administered, or that if the manu- 
facturer cannot be identified, with any man- 
ufacturer of а vaccine for the same child- 
hood illness. (This replaces provisions per- 
taining to the district courts, since they will 
no longer adjudicate initial claims.) 

Paragraph (2) raises the threshold of un- 
reimbursed expenses necessary to be eligible 
for compensation under the program from 
$1,000 to $2,500 and establishes an exclusive 
remedy in the compensation program. Peti- 
tioners injured by vaccines administered 
after the effective date of the program may 
bring civil actions against the manufacturer 
only after obtaining from the Vaccine Com- 
pensation Board a certificate stating that 
there is a reasonable basis for believing that 
the manufacturer engaged in willful miscon- 
duct. Willful misconduct is defined in sec- 
tion 212(аХ2ХА) as the fraudulent with- 
holding of information from the Secretary 
regarding the safety or efficacy of a vaccine 
or other criminal activity to the safety and 
efficacy of vaccines. (A reference is made to 
section 2121, added below, that deals with 
civil actions that may be maintained against 
health care providers.) Aplicable statutes of 
limitations for bringing civil actions are 
tolled while the Vaccine Compensation 
Board is considering the issuance of such a 
certificate. 

Paragraph (3) revises section 2112(аХ5ХА) 
by changing from two years after the effec- 
tive date of the program to six months 
thereafter the period in which an individual 
injured before the effective date of the vac- 
cine compensation program may elect to 
drop a pending civil action and enter the 
compensation program. If he so elects, a 
civil action may be maintained thereafter 
only to the extent permitted under the pro- 
gram. 

Paragraph (4) removes section 2112(aX 6), 
which prohibits filing a petition for compen- 
sation under the program in the case of an 
individual who brought a civil action for a 
vaccine-related injury or death associated 
with the administration of a vaccine before 
the effective date of the program. 

Paragraph (5) amends section 2112(a)(7), 
redesignated as paragraph (6), by providing 
that the prohibition of individuals who 
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obtain a judgment or settlement of a civil 
action against a manufacturer also obtain- 
ing compensation applies only with respect 
to vaccines administered before the pro- 
gram's effective date. Thus, individuals who 
can bring civil actions based on willful mis- 
conduct by the manufacturer may also 
obtain compensation. 

Paragraph (6) removes the limitation in 
section 2112(bX1XB) that only 3,500 claims 
may be filed with respect to pre-effective 
date injuries, and provides instead that only 
individuals injured within the four year 
period prior to the effective date of the pro- 
gram may seek compensation. 

Paragraph (7) makes a conforming amend- 
ment with respect to the $2500 threshold of 
unreimbursed expenses. 

Paragraph (8) clarifies section 2112(c) by 
providing that only injuries from vaccines li- 
censed for use in the United States are sub- 
ject to the Vaccine Compensation Program 
and includes language making the program 
available to legal residents of the United 
States, as well as citizens. 

Section 101(d) adds to section 2133 a defi- 
nition of insurer. The term means an entity 
approved by the Vaccine Compensation 
Board to provide compensation insurance 
and explicitly includes self-insurers. 

Paragraph (1) of section 101(e) limits the 
definition in section 2113(aX2) of the term 
"factors unrelated to the administration of 
the vaccine" by removing language estab- 
lishing a presumption that conditions whose 
cause is unknown or unexplained are vac- 
cine-related. 

Paragraph (2) repeals а provision from 
section 2113(b) permitting the award of 
compensation even if no evidence is pro- 
duced that the symptoms of an adverse re- 
action occurred during the applicable time 
limits. 

Paragraph (3) removes from section 
2113(c) an obsolete definition of "record" 
and inserts a 90 day deadline for insurers to 
act upon compensation petitions. The Vac- 
cine Compensation Board is authorized to 
set, by regulation, a different deadline. 

Section 101(f) amends the vaccine injury 
table contained in section 2114 to remove а 
number of symptoms that are not accepted 
as evidence of vaccine-related reactions. In- 
fantile spasms and infantile myoclonic 
spasms are expressly identified as non-com- 
pensable conditions. 

Section 101(g) revises the compensation 
provisions set forth in section 2115. Para- 
graph (1) makes the same compensation 
standards applicable to pre-effective date 
and post-effective date injuries, instead of 
the present provision in section 2115(b), 
which restricts the types of compensation 
available with respect to pre-effective date 
injuries. Paragraph (2) revises the pain and 
suffering provision in section 2115(a)(4), re- 
placing “ап award not to exceed $250,000” 
with an amount equal to twice the actual 
medical expenses for one year following ad- 
ministration of the vaccine, but not to 
exceed $100,000. Paragraph (3) provides 
greater detail on lump sum settlements in 
section 2115(а). Paragraph (4), which is 
modeled on the Federal Longshore and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, defines 
lost earnings in greater detail in a new sec- 
tion 2115(aX3XC), using 66%% of the na- 
tional average weekly wage as the standard. 
Paragraph (7) revises the provisions in sec- 
tion 2115(e) (later redesignated as subsec- 
tion (d)) for attorneys' fees by removing the 
authority to award fees in cases where a 
compensation petition is denied and by pro- 
viding further definition of a “reasonable” 
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attorneys’ fee. The fee is to be determined 
on the basis of the number of hours of work 
involved, the complexity of the case, and 
the usual and customary legal fees in the 
area, and is not to exceed 10% of the cur- 
rent value of the total compensation to be 
awarded to the petitioner. 

Paragraph (10) adds new subsections (e), 
(f), (g), and (h) to section 2115. Subsection 
(e) provides that lump sum settlements are 
to be reached in accordance with applicable 
requirements of the law of the petitioner’s 
State of residence. Subsection (f) provides 
for the modification of awards, other than 
lump sum settlements, upon request by the 
petitioner or the insurer in the event of a 
material change in circumstances. These re- 
quests are to be filed with the Vaccine Com- 
pensation Board established under section 
2120(a). Requests for modifications may not 
be made more often than every two years, 
but may be made on the death of the person 
vaccinated. The Board may modify an 
award as appropriate. This subsection does 
not apply, however, to settlements providing 
for lump sum payments, Provision is made 
for each party to pay its own attorneys’ 
fees, except that if the modification is re- 
quested by the insurer and is denied by the 
Board, the insurer is to pay the attorneys’ 
fees of the injured individual. Subsection (g) 
provides that where the vaccine manufac- 
turer cannot be identified, the manufactur- 
er with which the petition was filed shall 
pay the applicable compensation, and that 
on a periodic basis, the insurers of vaccines 
for each childhood illness will undertake an 
accounting, under the supervision of and 
subject to rules issued by the Board, to 
assure an equitable distribution among 
them of compensation awards for which the 
manufacturers were not identified. Subsec- 
tion (h) defines unreimbursable ex- 
penses", which are to be covered by 
compensation awards, and includes within 
the term (with the requirement that they 
must be included in a compensation award) 
payments or benefits that have been or 
would be provided under a Federal or Feder- 
ally assisted program, but for the availabil- 
ity of the compensation program, if there is 
a basis under the former program for a 
claim for subrogation or reimbursement. 

Subsection (h) of section 101 amends sec- 
tion 2116(b) by reducing from eight years to 
two years the period prior to a revision of 
the Vaccine Injury Table with respect to 
which claims that fit within the revisions 
may be filed. 

Subsection (j) amends section 2119 by 
changing from nine to eleven the number of 
members to serve on the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Childhood Vaccines. It also provides 
that one of the members shall be a neurolo- 
gist. The quorum for this Commission is ac- 
cordingly raised from five to six. 

Subsection (k) of section 101 adds a new 
section 2120, establishing the Vaccine Com- 
pensation Board and prescribing procedures 
to handle disputed claims, judicial review, 
and enforcement of orders. Subsection (a) 
establishes the Vaccine Compensation 
Board, which is to be composed of fiye indi- 
viduals with appropriate experience who are 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Members of the 
Board will serve terms of seven years, 
except that the initial Board will have stag- 
gered terms. The Board is authorized to re- 
solve disputed claims brought to the Board 
by & petitioner or insurer. The Board would 
conduct a de novo review of the petition and 
would be required to reach its decision 
within six months. The Board may employ 
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hearing examiners and other consultants, 
but the findings of а hearing examiner are 
/not to be final unless approved by a quorum 
of the Board. The Board is to have subpoe- 
na authority and is authorized to issue regu- 
lations necessary to carry out its responsibil- 
ities, including regulations establishing pro- 
cedures and deadlines for the handling of 
petitions and the resolution of disputed 
claims. Subsection (b) provides that any 
person aggrieved by a decision of the Board 
may obtain judicial review in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Federal Сїг- 
cuit. Subsection (c) provides that if an in- 
surer fails to comply with а compensation 
order, the United States District Courts 
may enforce the order. Subsection (d) au- 
thorizes the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary for the administration of 
the Board's activities. 

Subsection (1) of section 101 amends sec- 
tion 2121 to provide that civil actions may 
be brought against the health care provider 
responsible for administration of the vac- 
cine only where the action is not based on 
the disclosure to the claimant or the claim- 
ant's guardian, and the action is based ex- 
clusively on the provider's having adminis- 
tered the vaccine improperly or in circum- 
stances in which a reasonably prudent pro- 
vider would not have done so at all. If there 
is а recovery in such а civil action, the insur- 
er under the vaccine-injury compensation 
program is given a right of subrogation or a 
judgment lien against the recovery, but not 
in an amount greater than the amount of 
the civil action recovery. 

Subsection (m) repeals section 2122, which 
under current law provides amendments to 
tort law that would apply to civil actions 
against manufacturers. Because the civil ac- 
tions that may be brought against a manu- 
facturer are limited to cases of willful mis- 
conduct, these provisions are unnecessary. 

Subsection (n) repeals section 2123, which 
under current law establishes rules for trials 
in civil actions against manufacturers. 
Again, these provisions are unnecessary in 
light of the restrictions on suits against 
manufacturers. 

Subsection (0) changes the provisions for 
the award of costs of litigation in section 
2131, by providing instead of the vague 
standard that these costs are to be awarded 
where "appropriate", that these costs will 
be awarded in accordance with the Equal 
Access to Justice Act. 

Subsection (p) amends section 2133(1) to 
clarify that Federal health care providers 
аге covered by the program, regardless of 
whether they are licensed, and amends sec- 
tion 2133(3) by removing importers, proces- 
sors, and distributors of vaccines from the 
definition of "manufacturer." Importers 
and distributors are then added to the sub- 
stantive provisions of section 2112, as redes- 
ignated, and are thus given the protection 
from civil actions available to manufactur- 
ers. These changes are conforming amend- 
ments made necessary because of the new 
provisions regarding manufacturers (о 
obtain compensation insurance. 

Recording and reporting amendments 

Section 102 amends the recording and re- 
porting requirements of section 2125 by pro- 
viding that the name of the health care pro- 
vider who administered the vaccine will not 
be released by the Federal Government 
under the Freedom of Information Act. 

Vaccine information amendments 

Section 103 amends section 2126(c) by re- 
pealing the requirement that information to 
be distributed by health care providers at 
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the time of vaccination include a description 
of the manner in which the legal represent- 
ative of the minor to be vaccinated shall 
monitor major adverse reactions. 


Manufacturer reporting amendment 


Section 104 amends section 2128(a) by 
clarifying that the manufacturer record- 
keeping and reporting requirements apply 
only with respect to released products or 
components thereof. 

TITLE II—NATIONAL VACCINE PROGRAM 

National vaccine program amendments 

Title II contains amendments to the Na- 
tional Vaccine Program established by Sub- 
title 1 of Title XXI of the Public Health 
Service Act. Paragraph (1) of section 201(a) 
removes from section 2102 the redundant 
requirement that the Director of the Na- 
tional Vaccine Program ''provide direction 
for" a number of activities. References to 
the Office of Biologics Research and Review 
within the Food and Drug Administration 
are removed by paragraph (2) of section 
201(a), so that the statute will simply refer 
to the Food and Drug Administration. 

Section 201(e) changes from January 1, 
1987, to January 1, 1988, the deadline in sec- 
tion 2103 for the Director of the Program to 
issue a plan for implementation of his re- 
sponsibilities. Section 201(f) changes from 
January 1, 1988, to January 1, 1989, the 
deadline in section 2104 for the Director to 
report to Congress initially on the imple- 
mentation of the Program and the plan pre- 
pared under section 2103. 


TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 301 removes requirements from 
sections 312 and 313 of Public Law 99-660 
that the Institute of Medicine of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences be offered the 
opportunity to conduct studies on pertussis, 
measles, mumps, and rubella, and other vac- 
cine risks. 


Review of warning amendments 


Section 302 removes from section 314 of 
Public Law 99-660 the requirement that the 
Secretary's determination regarding the 
adequacy of health warnings and cautionary 
information published by vaccine manufac- 
turers be undertaken through rulemaking. 


Recall amendments 


Section 303 clarifies the recall authority 
provisions added to section 351 of the Public 
Health Service Act. 


Effective dates 


Section 304 contains effective date provi- 
sions for these amendments. The amend- 
ments establishing a Vaccine Compensation 
Board take effect upon enactment. In other 
respects, the compensation program is to 
take effect nine months after the date of 
enactment of these amendments. Other 
amendments made by this bill would take 
effect on the date of enactment. 


TALKING POINTS 
VACCINE COMPENSATION 


Provisions to fund and implement the Na- 
tional Vaccine Compensation Program con- 
tained in the House reconciliation bill are 
neither revenue-raisers nor revenue-neutral. 

Net cost to the Federal government of re- 
visions over a five-year period (1988-1992) is 
at least an additional $319 to $339 million. 

As а major purchaser of vaccines through 
the CDC childhood immunization program, 
the Federal government would be paying for 
about a third of the total vaccine excise 
taxes through an intergovernmental trans- 
fer of about +$20-$27 million a year, or 
+$128 million over the five-year period. 
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This has not been factored into the bill's 
cost estimate by CBO. 

Additional costs would also be experienced 
by Medicaid and Headstart programs. 

States would also face a 30% increase in 
their share of costs for childhood immuniza- 
tions (+$20-$26 million a year, or +$126 
million over the five-year period). If Con- 
gress chose to hold the States harmless for 
this increase, the cost to the Federal govern- 
ment would rise accordingly. 

If either the States or the Federal govern- 
ment did not pick up the support for its 
share of these additional costs, fewer chil- 
dren would receive disease-preventive and 
cost-saving immunizations. 

Private physicians would also face some 
$50 million a year in additional costs for the 
costs of vaccines, which will likely be passed 
on to consumers. 

With such additional costs, it is anticipat- 
ed that even more children will be turned to 
the public sector for vaccines, forcing even 
further increases in Federal and State costs. 

Costs of retroactive cases are estimated to 
be $80 million per year. The bill calls for 
this money to be provided through general 
appropriations. 

Assumed budget savings to the Federal 
government in the program’s first year due 
to excise tax revenues quickly vanish into 
deficits as soon as claims begin to be paid in 
the second year for retroactive claims and in 
the third year for current injuries. 

Costs to monitor the trust fund and repre- 
sent the Government in all cases would re- 
quire the addition of numerous legal and ad- 
ministrative staff (about $5 million per year, 
or $25 million over the five-year period, and 
not currently factored in to the bill's cost 
estimate by CBO). 

The Administration supports H.R. 3546, 
which would not require any additional ex- 
penditures by the Federal government 
above the President’s budget request for 
1988 and beyond. It would finance compen- 
sation costs through private insurance pur- 
chased by vaccine manufacturers and would 
provide for exclusive remedy, enabling the 
costs of vaccines to stabilize. 


[In millions of dollars] 


1990 1991 


1988 


1989 


269 269 269 127.8 
80.0 800 800 3200 
940 980 1020 2940 
$0 50 50 20.0 
a Uu) a (*) 
759 2099 2139 761.8 
26.6 266 266 1264 
held 
harmless... 402 138.5 2325 2365 2405 888.2 
OFFSETTING REVENUES 
Excise tax on vaccines... —67.0 —89.0 —890 —890 —890 —423.0 
Net cost. —468 229 1169 1209 1249 338.8 
Net, if States held 
ея 268 495 1435 1475 151.5 465.2 
+ CBO estimate of claims costs. 
? Not included in CBO estimates. 
з Costs not 
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S.J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to des- 

ignate the period commencing on Sep- 
tember 5, 1988, and ending on Septem- 
ber 11, 1988, as “National School 
Dropout Prevention Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL DROPOUT PREVENTION WEEK 
@ Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing a joint resolution to 
designate September 5 through Sep- 
tember 11, 1988, as “National School 
Dropout Prevention Week.” 

At a time when our economy and our 
Nation’s competitive posture demand 
an educated and highly skilled work 
force, we are losing more and more of 
tomorrow’s workers to the streets. 
They are lost to truancy, to lethargy, 
to crime, to teen pregnancy, to drug 
abuse, and worst of all, to hopeless- 
ness. The student dropout rate in our 
Nation has grown to more than 25 per- 
cent. The rate in some urban commu- 
nities is twice or three times that 
amount. If the current trend contin- 
ues, our national dropout rate will be 
40 percent by the year 2000. This sta- 
tistic contrasts with the number of 
Japanese students who earn high 
school diplomas, approximately 90 
percent. 

I have long been concerned about 
the rising epidemic of high school 
dropouts and would like to make more 
Americans aware that this problem af- 
fects everyone. 

I expect a National Dropout Preven- 
tion Week to highlight the problem so 
that more people will become involved. 
The Federal Government alone cannot 
solve this dilemma. The collective ef- 
forts of parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, local business people, and com- 
munity volunteers are absolutely nec- 
essary and can make the difference 
when it comes to dealing with the seri- 
ous and widespread problems associat- 
ed with high school dropouts. 

Many people joined me when I held 
hearings in my home State in Septem- 
ber of this year to discover what com- 
pels students to drop out of school. 
One of the most telling testimonies 
came from Seth, a Miami Killian High 
School dropout. When pressures start- 
ed to mount in his life, he saw drop- 
ping out as a way to make things 
easier. He soon learned how wrong he 
was. Without a high school diploma, 
Seth had difficulty finding a job 
which paid enough to meet his living 
expenses. Two years after dropping 
out, Seth now juggles as many as five 
jobs to support himself. It was only 
after this frustrating experience, and 
the efforts of the Dade County School 
System to recruit him into a high 
school equivalency program, that Seth 
decided that earning a high school di- 
ploma was worth his while. 

Seth has learned from his bitter 
lesson. But many dropouts don’t 
return to education. And many com- 
munities and school districts don't rec- 
ognize the extent of the problem and 
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don't emphasize effective prevention 
programs. My big concern with drop- 
outs is the adverse effects that result 
when a child fails to complete his or 
her education. Dropouts cost them- 
selves in terms of lost opportunities to 
earn a decent wage, attend college, or 
make broad choices about their fu- 
tures. They cost society in terms of 
lost tax revenues, welfare and other 
social services, prisons, and crime pre- 
vention. Successful dropout preven- 
tion efforts must convey the validity 
of stable lives based upon educational 
achievements. 

In America, education has tradition- 
ally served as a steppingstone for so- 
cially and economically disadvantaged 
groups. Current statistics show that 
disproportionately high numbers of 
blacks and Hispanics do not complete 
secondary education. Considering that 
these two groups represent our fastest 
growing population categories, the 
future U.S. labor force will face severe 
shortages of literate, trainable work- 
ers. American business won’t be able 
to compete in the world marketplace. 

If we act now, we can reverse this 
trend. A number of proposals aimed at 
curbing the dropout problem are cur- 
rently under consideration by both the 
House and the Senate. I expect to see 
some of these measures enacted into 
law. However, effective action in drop- 
out prevention requires awareness of 
the extent of the problem. By increas- 
ing awareness, families, schools, com- 
munity leaders, and Federal, State and 
local resources can be mobilized to de- 
velop a comprehensive response. It is 
my hope that focusing on the issue of 
school dropouts nationwide will help 
accomplish this goal. I am, therefore, 
asking my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this resolution marking the 
week of September 5 through 11, 1988, 
as National School Dropout Preven- 
tion Week.e 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 


5.9 

At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
names of the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] and the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana (Mr. Breaux] were 
added as cosponsors of S. 9, a bill to 
amend title 38, United States Code, to 
increase the rates of disability com- 
pensation and dependency and indem- 
nity compensation for veterans and 
survivors; to provide additional eligi- 
bility for certain educational or reha- 
bilitation assistance to veterans and 
other eligible individuals with drug or 
alcohol abuse disabilities; to increase 
the maximum amount of a home loan 
which is guaranteed by the Veterans' 
Administration; to improve housing, 
automobile, and burial assistance pro- 
grams for service-disabled veterans; 
and to extend and establish certain ex- 
emptions from sequestration for cer- 
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tain veterans’ benefits; and for other 
purposes. 
5. 123 

At the request of Mr. Karnes, his 
name was added as а cosponsor of 5. 
123, a bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to provide that 
psychologist services are covered 
under part B of Medicare. 

5. 373 

At the request of Mr. PELL, the 
names of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. BREAUx] and the Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. Drxon] were added as co- 
sponsors of S. 373, a bill to reauthorize 
the program of finance assistance to 
meet special educational needs of dis- 
advantaged children, and to reauthor- 
ize chapter 2 of the Education Consoli- 
dation and Improvement Act of 1981, 
through fiscal year 1993. 

At the request of Mr. STAFFORD, the 
names of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. WaLLoP], the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Dore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. CHAFEE], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
HEINZ] were added as cosponsors of S. 
373, supra. 

S. 629 

At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
name of the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. RIEGLE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 629, a bill to establish literacy 
programs for individuals of limited 
English proficiency. 

S. 953 

At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECoNcINI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 953, a bill to amend the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure with 
respect to the examination of prospec- 
tive jurors. 

S. 954 

At the request of Mr. HEFLIN, the 
name of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. DECoNciNI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 954, a bill to amend the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
with respect to the examination of 
prospective jurors. 

5. 1220 

At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
name of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SANFORD] was added as а co- 
sponsor of S. 1220, a bill to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to provide 
for а comprehensive program of edu- 
cation, information, risk reduction, 
training, prevention, treatment, care, 
and research concerning acquired im- 
munodeficiency syndrome. 

S. 1673 

At the request of Mr. CHAFEE, the 
name of the Senator from Maryland 
[Ms. MIKULSKI] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1613, a bill to amend title 
XIX of the Social Security Act to 
assist individuals with a severe disabil- 
ity in attaining or maintaining their 
maximum potential for independence 
and capacity to participate in commu- 
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nity and family life, and for other pur- 
poses. 
5. 1723 
At the request of Mr. BINGAMAN, the 
names of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. MOYNIHAN] and the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GORE] were added as 
cosponsors of S. 1723, a bill to author- 
ize the establishment of certain re- 
gional exhibition facilities as part of 
the Museum of the American Indian, 
and for other purposes. 
8. 1761 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Kansas 
[Mrs. KASSEBAUM] was added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1761, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1986 to pro- 
vide that а decedents spouse may 
enter into a cash lease of farm and 
other real property with family mem- 
bers and still qualify for the special 
estate tax valuation of the property. 
5. 1814 
At the request of Mr. MELCHER, the 
name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. SIMPSON] was added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 1814, a bill to provide clarifi- 
cation regarding the royalty payments 
owed under certain Federal onshore 
and Indian oil and gas leases, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 1833 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the name of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. INoUYE] was added as a cosponsor 
of S. 1833, a bill to make grants from 
amounts appropriated from the Feder- 
al hospital insurance trust fund under 
title XVIII of the Social Security Act 
to test the cost-effectiveness of inno- 
vative nursing practice models under 
the medicare program. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 27 
At the request of Mr. GaRN, the 
name of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Breaux] was added as а cospon- 
sor of Senate Joint Resolution 27, a 
joint resolution proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the protection of 
unborn children and other persons. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 215 
At the request of Mr. DURENBERGER, 
the names of the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator from 
Mississippi ГМг. CocHRAN], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. QUAYLE], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
NIS], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KERRY] were added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
215, a joint resolution to authorize the 
Vietnam Women's Memorial Project, 
Inc., to establish а memorial to women 
of the Armed Forces of the United 
States who served in the Vietnam war. 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 218 
At the request of Mr. LAUTENBERG, 
the names of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. CHILES] and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BIDEN] were added as 
cosponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 
218, a joint resolution to designate 
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March 25, 1988, as “Greek Independ- 
ence Day: A National Day of Celebra- 
tion of Greek and American Democra- 
cy.” 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 23 
At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
name of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
MURKOWSKI] was added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 23, a 
concurrent resolution designating jazz 
as an American national treasure. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 302 
At the request of Mr. PRESSLER, the 
name of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kerry] was added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 302, a 
resolution expressing the concern of 
Pa Senate regarding the situation in 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY 
IMPROVEMENT WEEK 


Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the floor 
statement for Senate Joint Resolution 
223 be reprinted іп the RECORD as it 
appears on page S16751 of November 
30, 1987. I also ask that Senate Joint 
Resolution 223 be inserted directly fol- 
lowing the floor statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The material follows: 

By Mr. NUNN (for himself, Mr. 
MCCAIN, Mr. Boren, Мг. BUMP- 
ERS, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. CHAFEE, 
Mr. CHILES, Мг. COCHRAN, Mr. 
Cranston, Мг. ОЕСомсІМІ, Mr. 
DoLE, Mr. DoMENICI, Mr. GARN, 
Mr. Gore, Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. 
НЕснт, Mr. HEFLIN, Мг. HELMs, 
Mr. HoLLINGs, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. 
KASTEN, Mr. Levin, Мг. METZ- 


ENBAUM, Ms. MIKULSKI, Mr. 
MOYNIHAN, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
QUAYLE, Mr. RIEGLE, Mr. 
ROCKEFELLER, Mr. SARBANES, 


Mr. SHELBY, Mr. SIMON, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. 
WaLLoP, Mr. WARNER, Mr. 
WiLSON, and Mr. WIRTH): 

S.J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to des- 
ignate the period commencing on 
April 10, 1988, and ending on April 16, 
1988, as "National Productivity Im- 
provement Week”; referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY IMPROVEMENT WEEK 

Mr. NUNN. Mr. President, for sever- 
al years it has been my pleasure to in- 
troduce à Senate resolution designat- 
ing a week as “National Productivity 
Improvement Week." I am pleased 
once again to offer this resolution on 
behalf of the Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. The measure calls on the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim April 10 through April 16, 1988 
as "National Productivity Improve- 
ment Week." 

At first glance, productivity figures 
seem to show that the United States is 
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more productive than our main com- 
petitors, Japan and West Germany. 
According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the average American worker 
produces $17 of product per hour 
while in West Germany the average 
hourly output is $15 and in Japan it is 
$12. Obviously the United States is 
leading in production but West Ger- 
many and Japan are increasing at a 
higher rate and will soon surpass us. 
From 1980 to 1985, Japan's gross na- 
tional product increased 4.4 percent 
West Germany's increased 2.6 percent 
and our economy experienced only 1.3 
percent growth. In the United States 
from 1970 to 1985, there has been an 
increase of 50 percent in manufactur- 
ing productivity. During the same time 
period, there has been an increase of 
146 percent in Japanese manufactur- 
ing productivity. These figures do not 
augur well for our future. It is time, 
once again, that we started to stress 
productivity in our society. 

Fortunately, some have already rec- 
ognized the need for increased produc- 
tivity. Business and industry have led 
the way with increased reinvestment 
of capital. But the human element, 
the fact that Americans are working 
harder, taking more pride in their 
work, feeling greater loyalty to their 
employer, improving their workman- 
ship, and increasing their motivation, 
should be viewed as the most encour- 
aging sign for American business. 

What is productivity? Simplified, 
productivity is а measured relation- 
ship between the output of goods and 
services and the amount of investment 
it took to create those goods and serv- 
ices. That investment not only in- 
cludes the cost of labor but also the 
cost of energy, raw materials, and 
equipment. When an organization pro- 
duces more from a given investment, 
then the rate of productivity goes up. 
When the output is less from the same 
investment, productivity goes down. 

When there is an increase in wages 
and salaries without an accompanying 
increase in productivity, the result is 
more dollars for fewer goods and serv- 
ices. This is one of the root causes of 
inflation. Therefore, it is extremely 
important that we recognize the need 
for increasing productivity on а con- 
tinuing basis. 

As a result of higher levels of output 
for a given investment, an enterprise is 
better able to sell its goods or services 
because a more competitive price is al- 
lowed. This keeps jobs thriving and 
makes better pay possible. By giving 
the consumer of the goods and serv- 
ices more value for a given price, im- 
proved productivity fights inflation. 

Even within governmental units or 
nonprofit associations, productivity 
improvement contributes to the over- 
all well-being of those inside such or- 
ganizations, because those outside give 
their votes and financial support ulti- 
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mately to those who utilize resources 
soundly. 

Productivity awareness can make a 
tremendous difference to all types of 
organizations—in both the public and 
private sectors. During the week of 
April 10, the Institute of Industrial 
Engineers will conduct its seventh con- 
secutive annual productivity improve- 
ment awareness campaign as а public 
information service. 

Americans should be proud of the 
fact that we are working harder to 
become a more productive society. 
However, we should avoid complacen- 
cy and inaction. By introducing this 
resolution for 1988, I hope not only to 
call attention to the gains made by in- 
dustry but also to call attention to the 
fact that more should and could be 
done by employers and employees to 
make America more productive. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text 
was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, аз follows: 

S.J. Res. 223 

Whereas the economic stability and 
growth of this Nation relies largely on the 
collective industry and endeavor of its work- 
ing citizens; 

Whereas the time-honored tradition of 
American leadership in work-related ingenu- 
ity and know-how has brought about great 
strides in productivity; 

Whereas growth in productivity in turn 
improves the standard of living for United 
States citizens; 

Whereas public awareness of the econom- 
ic importance of productivity will promote 
individual and collective ideas and innova- 
tions for productivity improvement; and 

Whereas a conscientious effort to improve 
productivity will foster a better standard of 
living for all citizens and reduce the level of 
inflation: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, for the pur- 
pose of providing for a better understanding 
of the need for productivity growth and of 
encouraging the development of methods to 
improve individual and collective productivi- 
ty in the public and private sectors, the 
period commencing on April 10, 1988, and 
ending on April 16, 1988, is designated as 
“National Productivity Improvement 
Week", and the President is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such period with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 91—RELATING TO 
RECENT KILLINGS IN MOZAM- 
BIQUE AND UNITED STATES 
RELATIONS WITH MOZAM- 
BIQUE 
Mr. LEVIN submitted the following 

concurrent resolution; which was re- 

ferred to the Committee on Foreign 

Relations. 

S. Con. Res. 91 


Whereas the Mozambique National Re- 
sistance [RENAMO] was created in 1976 as 
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а proxy military force by the Rhodesian 
central intelligence organization; 

Whereas, in 1980, South Africa assumed 
primary responsibility for the support and 
expansion of RENAMO's activities; 

Whereas South Africa has continued to 
assist RENAMO despite signing the 1984 
Nkomati Accord which stipulated that 
South Africa cease providing such assist- 
ance; 

Whereas, on July 18, 1987, several hun- 
dred RENAMO guerrillas, armed with auto- 
matic weapons, bayonets, and machetes, 
raided the town of Homoine, Mozambique, 
and killed over 400 men, women, and chil- 
dren; 

Whereas, according to eyewitness ac- 
counts cited by the State Department, the 
attackers at Homoine “attacked civilians in- 
discriminately, including patients at a hospi- 
tal, over a period of 7 to 8 hours” and “рһо- 
tographs of the victims showed that some 
had been beaten to death and others multi- 
lated"; 

Whereas, on August 10, 1987, several hun- 
dred heavily-armed RENAMO guerrillas at- 
tacked the town of Manjacaze, Mozambique, 
killing approximately 90 civilians and de- 
stroying civilian energy supplies; 

Whereas, on August 18, 1987, RENAMO 
guerrillas attacked the town of Inharrime, 
Mozambique, and killed an estimated 10 to 
15 civilians; 

Whereas, on October 16, 1987, RENAMO 
guerrillas ambushed a convoy of vehicles on 
Mozambique's north-south highway, in the 
region of Taninga, killing at least 51 people; 

Whereas, on October 31, 1987, RENAMO 
guerrillas burned buses that were crowded 
with unarmed civilians, killing at least 211 
people in the same region; 

Whereas these incidents are only RENA- 
MO's most recent attacks on civilians in an 
attempt to destabilize the Mozambican gov- 
ernment; 

Whereas the actions of RENAMO, includ- 
ing its attacks on transportation arteries 
and agricultural products and its disruption 
of relief efforts, have contributed to the 
current food crisis in which 4.6 million of 
Mozambique's 14.3 million people have been 
subjected to famine conditions; 

Whereas the RENAMO guerrillas have 
also destroyed 719 medical clinics and at- 
tacked 12 CARE food delivery trucks; 

Whereas President Reagan has expressed 
his support for improved relations with the 
Mozambican government and the United 
States provides Mozambique with food and 
economic aid; 

Whereas the Mozambican government 
continues to receive express diplomatic sup- 
port in its struggle against RENAMO from 
the major European powers and virtually all 
of the independent African nations: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That Congress 
condemns the indiscriminate sabotage com- 
mitted by the Mozambique National Resist- 
ance (RENAMO) and urges President 
Reagan to continue to recognize the Mo- 
zambican government. 


ө Mr. LEVIN. Mr. President, today I 
am submitting a concurrent resolution 
which calls upon the Congress to con- 
demn the indiscriminate killing of in- 
nocent and unarmed civilians and 
other acts of sabotage committed by 
the Mozambique National Resistance 
[Renamo]. The concurrent resolution 
urges President Reagan to continue to 
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recognize the Mozambican Govern- 
ment. A similar resolution has been in- 
troduced in the House by Congress- 
man JOHN CONYERS. 

Mr. President, in a statement on the 
floor of the Senate on September 9, 
1987 I expressed my abhorrence to 
Renamo’s acts of terror and violence 
against civilians in Mozambique, in- 
cluding an eyewitness account of the 
July 18 massacre by Mark van Koever- 
ing, a Mennonite Central Committee 
agricultural worker and articles from 
the Washington Post and New York 
Times. 

According to the State Department 
and international human rights orga- 
nizations, Renamo has been responsi- 
ble for repeated acts of terror, includ- 
ing civilian killing and torture, the de- 
struction of crops, the pillaging of 
towns and the sabotage of transporta- 
tion lines, in an attempt to destabilize 
the Mozambican Government. 

The Reagan administration has re- 
jected calls to support Renamo, and 
continues to provide the Mozambican 
Government with economic aid and 
food supplies. It is also important to 
note that President Reagan met with 
the President of Mozambique, Mr. 
Chissano during his visit to the United 
States in early October. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
concurrent resolution.e 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLU- 
TION 92—RELATING TO EDUCA- 
TION ABOUT OUR NATION'S 
FOUNDING DOCUMENTS 


Mr. ADAMS (for Mr. SIMON, for 
himself, Мг. DoLE, and Mr. PELL) sub- 
mitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution; which was considered and 
agreed to: 

S. Con. Res. 92 

Whereas the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776 and the signing of 
the United States Constitution in 1787 were 
principal events in the history of the Union; 

Whereas the Federalist Papers embody an 
eloquent and forceful argument made in 
support of the adoption of our republican 
form of government; 

Whereas these documents stand as the 
foundation of our form of Democracy, pro- 
viding at the same time the touchstone of 
our national identity and the vehicle for or- 
derly growth and change; and 

Whereas the survival of the Republic re- 
quires that our Nation's children—the 
future guardians of its heritage and partici- 
pants in its governance—have a firm knowl- 
edge of its principles and history: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
encourages State and local governments and 
local educational agencies to include among 
the requirements for secondary school grad- 
uation & thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the United States Constitution, and 
the Federalist Papers. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 332—RE- 
LATING TO CLEAN AIR ACT 
SANCTIONS 


Mr. WEICKER submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution; which was referred 
to the Committee on Environment and 
Public Works: 

Б. Res. 332 

Whereas, December 31, 1987, is the dead- 
line for attaining a national ambient air 
quality standard for ozone and carbon mon- 
pow under the provisions of the Clean Air 

ct; 

Whereas, the Environmental Protection 
Agency announced on November 17, 1987, 
that the Agency will postpone taking action 
for failure to meet the December 31, 1987, 
deadline; 

Whereas, the Clean Air Act clearly re- 
quires that the Environmental Protection 
Agency enforce the attainment of the na- 
tional ambient air quality standards 
through the imposition of certain sanctions; 

Whereas, the United States Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals has recently ruled that 
the Environmental Protection Agency does 
not have the discretion to ignore the statu- 
tory deadlines of the Clean Air Act; and 

Whereas, the Environmental Protection 
Agency's proposed delays provide for no 
new constructive pollution control measures 
and do nothing to establish the necessary 
Federal leadership in protecting the public 
health and safety: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the 

Senate that the Environmental Protection 
Agency shall take no action which would 
result in the extension of any time require- 
ment imposed on any State under the Clean 
Air Act for attaining and maintaining a na- 
tional ambient air quality standard for 
ozone and carbon monoxide. 
e Mr. WEICKER. Mr. President, I am 
submitting а sense of the Senate reso- 
lution today to discourage the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency [EPA] 
from delaying the imposition of sanc- 
tions against cities and States that 
have failed to comply with air pollu- 
tion standards as mandated by the 
Clean Air Act. 

With the passage of that act in 1963, 
this country made a commitment to 
protect the health and welfare of all 
Americans by reducing air pollution. 
Unfortunately, that commitment has 
repeatedly been called into question 
by countless delays and a continual 
failure on the part of most municipali- 
ties, States and regions to meet Feder- 
al standards. 

The task of eliminating air pollution 
has always been recognized as a joint 
effort between States and the Federal 
Government. However, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment and in particular that of EPA to 
provide technical guidance to the 
States, monitor progress made, and to 
certify that States are moving toward 
compliance. 

Current law requires that on Decem- 
ber 31 of this year cities and States 
identified as 'non-attainment" areas 
because of continuing high levels of 
ozone and carbon monoxide are to be 
the subject of sanctions in the form of 
construction bans and selective with- 
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holding of Federal funds from State 
programs and projects. 

When the EPA announced on No- 
vember 17 that it would delay the im- 
position of these sanctions, the 
Agency disobeyed the law. EPA has no 
authority to ignore the mandates of 
the Clean Air Act no matter how pain- 
ful the prescribed course of action is. 

The 9th Circuit Court of Appeals re- 
cently came to this conclusion after 
studying the issue closely. The court 
ruled on November 3, 1987 that al- 
though the Agency's task may be diffi- 
cult, it must nevertheless comply with 
its legislative mandate.” Noting that it 
was “placed between the express 
intent of Congress and the recalci- 
trance of the Agency,” the court went 
on to say that it was its “proper role 
* * * in this case * * to remind the 
Agency that its duty is to apply the 
existing law." 

In place of sanctions EPA proposes 
what is essentially a blanket extension 
with no new Federal standards to 
guide the States along the way. States 
would have 2 years in which to devel- 
op à plan that would demonstrate at- 
tainment of the standards within an- 
other 3 to 5 years. 

Mr. President, this is not a case of 
one Member of Congress pointing the 
finger at States other than his own. 
On the contrary, my State in general 
and two of its urban areas in particu- 
lar have been found to be in violation 
of Federal law. Greater Connecticut 
fails to meet the ozone standard and 
Hartford and Stamford have not met 
reduced levels of carbon monoxide. 
And this has been found to be true 
even though Connecticut has an anti- 
pollution plan which it is fully imple- 
menting. 

One might assume that the States in 
question would hail the EPA plan but 
that is not the case. The commission- 
ers of the environmental agencies of 
all seven Northeastern States have 
gone on record opposing it. In its place 
they support congressional passage of 
legislation such as the Clean Air Act 
Amendments proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works. 

This legislation would extend the 
deadline for sanctions based on the 
extent to which an area exceeds the 
standards, and the extent to which it 
has been acting to meet them. The bill 
also contains explicit Federal require- 
ments for controlling major sources of 
emissions in order to meet the new 
deadlines. This is in sharp contrast to 
the EPA proposal which simply ex- 
tends the deadlines and requires the 
States to come up with their own 
plans. 

Mr. President, it may be that an in- 
terim delay in sanctions is indicated 
until this legislation can be considered. 
But only Congress can authorize such 
а delay. The resolution I am introduc- 
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ing today would make it clear that the 
EPA should not attempt to usurp con- 
gressional authority in this matter. 
Then it will be our responsibility to 
act and act swiftly on other proposed 
legislation if we truly seek to protect 
the health and welfare of our citi- 
zens.e 


SENATE RESOLUTION  333—AU- 
THORIZING TESTIMONY BY A 
SENATE EMPLOYEE AND REP- 
RESENTATION BY THE SENATE 
LEGAL COUNSEL 


Mr. BYRD (for himself and Mr. 
DoLE) submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered and agreed 
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Wnhereas, in the case of United States v. 
Andrian, et al., Cr. No. 87-0566-MAG, pend- 
ing in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, the 
United States Attorney has requested, and 
counsel for the defendants have served a 
subpoena for, the trial testimony of Kevin 
Elliot, an employee of Senator Pete Wilson; 

Whereas, pursuant to sections 703(a) and 
704(a)(2) of the Ethics in Government Act 
of 1978, 2 U.S.C. $5 288b(a) and 288c(aX2) 
(1982), the Senate may direct its counsel to 
represent Members and employees of the 
Senate with respect to any subpoena or 
order relating to their official responsibil- 
ities; 

Whereas, by the privileges of the Senate 
of the United States and Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, no evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate can, by the judicial process, be taken 
from such control or possession but by per- 
mission of the Senate; 

Whereas, when it appears that evidence 
under the control or in the possession of the 
Senate is needed for use in any court for the 
promotion of justice, the Senate will take 
such action as will promote the ends of jus- 
tice consistent with the privileges of the 
Senate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Kevin Elliot is authorized 
to testify in the case of United States v. An- 
drian, et al., except concerning matters for 
which a privilege should be asserted. 

Sec. 2. That the Senate Legal Counsel is 
directed to represent Senator Wilson and 
members of his staff in the case of United 
States v. Andrian, et al. 


AMENDMENTS SUBMITTED 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT 


PELL (AND STAFFORD) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1200 


Mr. PELL (for himself and Mr. STAF- 
FORD) proposed an amendment to the 
bill (S. 373) to reauthorize the pro- 
gram of finance assistance to meet 
special educational needs of disadvan- 
taged children, and to reauthorize 
chapter 2 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, 
through fiscal year 1993; as follows: 
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On page 40, line 4, strike out "and". 

On page 40, between lines 4 and 5 insert 
the following: 

(B) for fiscal years 1989, 1990, and 1991 
only, the number of children age 5 to 17, in- 
clusive, in the school district of such agency 
from families above the poverty level as de- 
termined under the first sentence of para- 
graph (2)(B), and 

On page 40, line 5, strike out “(В)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(С)”. 

On page 41, line 3, after “(В)” insert the 
following: “For the purpose of this section, 
the Secretary shall, for fiscal years 1989, 
1990, and 1991 only, determine the number 
of children aged 5 to 17, inclusive, from fam- 
ilies above the poverty level on the basis of 
the number of such children from families 
receiving an annual income, in excess of the 
current criteria of poverty, from payments 
under the program of aid to families with 
dependent children under а State plan ap- 
proved under title IV of the Social Security 
Act; and in making such determinations the 
Secretary shall utilize the críteria of pover- 
ty used by the Bureau of the Census in com- 
piling the most recent decennial census for 
& nonfarm family of 4 in such form as those 
criteria have been updated by increases in 
the Consumer Price Index.“ 

On page 41, line 9, strike out “fiscal”. 

On page 45, line 21, strike out "that" and 
insert in lieu thereof “the preceding". 

On page 45, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“one-half of 1 percent“ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘one-quarter of 1 percent ог 
$250,000, whichever is greater”. 

On page 47, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
"one-half of 1 percent“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “one-quarter of 1 percent or 
$250,000, whichever is greater". 

On page 48, line 12, strike out “(2ХВ)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(В) of this para- 
graph". 

On page 52, line 12, after "chapter" insert 
the following: “(other than part В)”. 

On page 52, line 16, after chapter“ insert 
the following: (other than part B)". 

On page 52, line 18, after "chapter" insert 
the following: (other than part В)". 

On page 54, line 9, strike out “Education- 
al” and insert іп lieu thereof “State and 
local educational". 

On page 54, line 23, strike out extended“ 
and insert in lieu thereof "continued". 

On page 55, line 21, after “outcomes” 
insert the following: “for eligible children”. 

On page 55, line 22, after "skills" insert 
the following: "that all children should 
master”. 

On page 60, line 3, strike out “derived” 
and insert іп lieu thereof “deprived”. 

On page 65, line 1, after “of” insert “the 
three-year period of”. 

On page 72, line 22, strike out “progress, 
placement, and methods” and insert in lieu 
thereof "progress and placement, and the 
methods”, 

On page 90, line 17, before the semicolon 
insert the following: “required by section 
1021(a)”. 

Оп page 91, line 1, strike out '"1108(b)" 
and insert in lieu thereof '*1107(b)". 

On page 97, line 4, strike out “1437(d)" 
and insert in lieu thereof 14360d)“. 

On page 97, line 15 after action“ insert a 
comma and the following: "including 
action". 

On page 101, line 5, insert after "part" the 
following: "and allocated under subsection 
(b)“. 

On page 106, line 20, before Vocational“ 
insert the following: Carl D. Perkins“. 

On page 107, line 17, strike out that“. 
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On page 117, line 14, beginning with the 
parenthesis, strike out through “agencies” 
in line 15 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “to, and enter into contracts with, 
State educational agencies (in consultation 
with and with the approval of the States)". 

On page 131, line 5, strike out “subsection 
(b)” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“subsections (b) and (c)“. 

On page 134, line 16, after “chapter” 
insert the following: “ог chapter 1 of the 
Education Consolidation and Improvement 
Act of 1981”. 

On page 136, line 14, strike out "that" and 
insert in lieu thereof “аз”. 

On page 145, line 23, strike out “оп” and 
insert in lieu thereof “out”. 

On page 156, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 

SEC. 1464. STUDY ON USE OF AFDC COUNT IN CHAP- 
TER 1 FORMULA. 

(a) STUDY REQUIRED.—(1) The Comptroller 
General of the United States shall conduct 
а study of the advisability of using a State- 
determined count of children who are from 
families with incomes above the poverty 
level and who received payments under the 
aid to families with dependent children pro- 
gram in title IV of the Social Security Act, 
as а factor in the formula required by sec- 
tion 1005 of chapter 1 of this title, and the 
effect of such factor on the nationwide dis- 
tribution of funds under chapter 1 of this 
title. 

(2) No later than June 1, 1989, the Comp- 
troller General shall prepare and submit a 
report containing the findings of such study 
to the Committee on Labor and Human Re- 
sources of the Senate and the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

(b) STUDY CoMPONENTS.—The study shall 
include— 

(1) a State-by-State analysis of the criteria 
used in distributing AFDC payments; 

(2) a description of the differences among 
States; 

(3) an analysis of the advisability of use of 
State determined and reported data in de- 
termining national distribution of funds 
under the Chapter 1 program. 

(c) FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS.— The 
Comptroller General shall prepare and 
submit a report on the findings of the 
study, together with such recommendations, 
including recommendations for legislation, 
as the Comptroller General deems appropri- 
ate. 

On page 156, line 21, strike out “sec. 
1464." and insert іп lieu thereof sec. 1465.”, 

On page 158, line 8, insert after "chapter," 
the first time it appears the following: 
"chapter 1 of the Education Consolidation 
Improvement Act of 1981,". 

On page 159, line 12, beginning with the 
comma, strike out through line 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 181, between lines 5 and 6 insert 
the following: 

(d) LriMrTATION.—No funds appropriated 
pursuant to section 1502 and available for 
this section under section 1561(b) may be 
used to support the development or imple- 
mentation of a Program Significance Panel 
or any other similar entity whose purpose is 
to judge the suitability or appropriateness 
of projects for dissemination through the 
National Diffusion Network by a process of 
reviewing, screening, selecting, or assisting 
the substantive content of projects. The se- 
lection process described in this subsection 
should be made by local educational agen- 
cies with respect to all available nationally 
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approved projects which the Secretary has 
selected on the basis of an objective exami- 
nation of program achievement. 

On page 186, line 5, after “States” insert a 
comma and the following: ‘‘schools operated 
for Indian children by the Department of 
the Interior, and schools operated by the 
Department of Defense for dependents of 
Department of Defense personnel”. 

On page 186, line 23, strike out “conform- 
ing" and insert in lieu thereof “containing”. 

On page 199, line 23 after "chapter 1" 
insert “апа chapter 2”. 

On page 202, line 16, strike out “chapter” 
and insert in lieu thereof “part”. 

On page 202, line 17, strike out “part A of 
this chapter" and insert in lieu thereof 
"chapter 1 and chapter 2 of title I of this 
Act“. 

On page 203, line 8, strike out section 
2006(dX4)" and insert in lieu thereof '"sec- 
tion 2006(cX( 4)". 

On page 203, line 11, strike out “section 
2004C(c)" and insert in lieu thereof section 
2004(с)”. 

On page 204, line 8, after “programs” 
insert “assisted”. 

On page 204, line 15, strike out “services”. 

On page 212, lines 3 and 4, strike out in- 
equitable”. 

On page 220, line 12, insert before “опе- 
half” the following: “at least". 

On page 220, line 22, insert “for” after 
On page 222, line 24, strike out “of” and 
insert in lieu thereof “within”, 

On page 223, line 13, strike out “of” the 
second place it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “within”. 

On page 223, line 17, beginning with “the” 
the second time it appears, strike out 
through “1981” in line 19, and insert in lieu 
thereof “title I of this Act”. 

On page 223, line 22, strike out “of” and 
insert in lieu thereof “within”. 

On page 223, line 25, strike out “of” the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “within”. 

On page 224, line 18, strike out “at” and 
insert in lieu thereof “in”. 

On page 225, line 11, after the period 
insert the following: “Such application shall 
contain an assurance that, to the extent 
consistent with the number of children en- 
rolled in private elementary and secondary 
schools located in the school district of an 
eligible local educational agency, such 
agency shall provide for the participation of 
such children, their families, and teachers 
and other staff personnel in the programs 
and services assisted under this part.“. 

On page 231, line 6, strike out "this". 

On page 231, line 13, strike out “this” the 
first time it appears. 

On page 233, line 12, strike out the“. 

On page 235, lines 7 and 8, strike out “соп- 
sortia" and insert in lieu thereof ''consorti- 

On page 236, line 3, strike out “education” 
and insert in lieu thereof “educational”. 

On page 236, line 21, insert after ''pro- 
grams" the following: “assisted”. 

On page 238, line 2, insert “to” after 
"region". 

On page 238, line 18, strike out "such 
chapter” and insert in lieu thereof “chapter 
1 of title I of this Act”. 

On page 239, line 1, after “with” insert the 
following: “the activities of”. 

On page 239, line 19, strike out “section 
2509” and insert in lieu thereof “section 
2508”. 

On page 239, line 20, strike out “contract” 
and insert in lieu thereof “contracts”. 
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On page 241, line 3, strike out adminis- 
trator” and insert in lieu thereof “adminis- 
trators". 

On page 241, line 9, strike out “апа” the 
second time it appears. 

On page 241, line 11, strike out "and" the 
second time it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof “ог”. 

On page 242, lines 1 and 2, strike out 
"complimentary" and insert in lieu thereof 
"complementary". 

On page 242, lines 12 and 13, strike out 
"education" and insert in lieu thereof ''edu- 
cational". 

On page 245, line 23, strike out “for” and 
insert in lieu thereof “to improve elementa- 
ry and secondary education in the areas of”. 

On page 246, line 18, after for“ insert re- 
lated". 

On page 247, line 13, strike out “review 
members" and insert in lieu thereof “ге- 
viewers”. 

On page 247, line 15, before “Health” the 
second time it appears insert Department 
of". 

On page 248, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following new section: 

SEC. 2507. PRIDE IN SCHOOLS PROGRAM. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to State and local 
educational agencies for demonstration 
grant programs which involve students in 
the care and maintenance of the schools of 
such agencies. 

(b) Uses or Funps.—Funds available to 
carry out this section may be used for— 

(1) the planning, development, and oper- 
ation of programs which teach elementary 
and secondary school students to be respon- 
sible for their school environment; 

(2) programs and projects which involve 
elementary and secondary school students 
in the care and maintenance of the class- 
room, including wiping the blackboards, 
sweeping the floor, carrying messages to 
other teachers, and other duties; 

(3) programs and projects which encour- 
age elementary and secondary school stu- 
dents to become involved in the civic activi- 
ties of the school, including representation 
of committees, and community involvement; 

(4) programs and projects which teach ele- 
mentary and secondary school students indi- 
vidual responsibility and duty. 

On page 248, line 9, strike out “sec. 2507." 
and insert in lieu thereof “sec. 2508.“ 

On page 249, line 4, strike out “Any” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Іп апу”. 

On page 256, line 6, strike out consorti- 
ums" and insert in lieu thereof “consortia”. 

On page 257, line 4, strike out "grants" 
and insert in lieu thereof “a grant”. 

On page 259, line 11, strike out "and" and 
insert in lieu thereof “ог”. 

On page 259, line 24, beginning with the 
comma, strike out through “families” in line 
25. 

On page 274, beginning with "(1)" in line 
17, strike out through “(2)” in line 1 on page 
215. 

On page 275, line 10, strike out “1987” апа 
insert in lieu thereof “1988”. 

On page 275, line 18, strike out 1987“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1988”. 

On page 277, after line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

SEC, 4009. TREATMENT OF CHILDREN RESIDING ON 
PROPERTY ASSISTED UNDER SECTION 
8 OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSING 
ACT OF 1937. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, for fiscal years prior 
to fiscal year 1989, children residing in or 
whose parents are employed on property as- 
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sisted under section 8 of the United States 
Housing Act of 1937, on whose behalf pay- 
ments under section (3XB) of the Act were 
made in the previous fiscal year, shall be 
deemed eligible for the purpose of section 
(3X B). 

(b) SPECIAL RULE.—Payments made to апу 
local educational agency under section 3(b) 
of the Act for fiscal years prior to fiscal 
year 1989, on behalf of children who reside 
on or whose parents are employed on prop- 
erty that is housing assisted under section 8 
of the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
shall stand, and such payments withheld or 
recovered shall be made or restored. 


On page 278, line 1, strike out "SEC. 
4009." and insert in lieu thereof "SEC. 
4010.". 

On page 278, line 18, strike out "SEC. 
4010." and insert in lieu thereof "SEC. 
4011.”, 

On page 279, line 1, strike out “БЕС. 
4011.” and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 


4012.”. 

On page 280, between lines 17 and 18 
insert the following: 

(b) FEDERALLY OWNED SCHOOL FACILI- 
TIES.—Section 10 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(d) Whenever the Secretary holds title to 
school facilities that continue to be used by 
the Federal Government, or by another 
Federal entity by permit from the Federal 
Government, for the provision of free public 
education, the Secretary may use funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose of this section to 
maintain and repair such facilities, directly, 
or by way of grant, contract, or other ar- 
rangement.”. 

On page 280, line 18, strike out “(b)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(с)”. 

On page 281, between lines 9 and 10, 
insert the following: 

SEC. 4104. STUDY OF EFFECTIVENESS OF PUBLIC 
LAW 815. 

(a) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Comptrol- 
ler General shall conduct a thorough study 
of the need for financial assistance for 
school construction as authorized by the 
Act of September 23, 1950, (Public Law 815, 
81st Congress) The Comptroller General 
shall prepare and submit a report on the 
study required by this section not later than 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act together with such recommendations, 
including recommendations for such legisla- 
tion, as the Comptroller deems necessary. 

(b) Contents or Stupy.—In carrying out 
the study requíred by subsection (a) of this 
section, the Comptroller General shall ex- 
amine a representative sample of federally 
impacted school districts of local education- 
2 v Wes The Comptroller General 
8. — 

(1) identify the number of children affect- 
ed in each such school district; 

(2) determine the type of school facility 
needed for such school district; and 

(3) determine the estimated cost involved 
for building or repairing the school facility 
in each such district. 

(c) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION REQUIRED.—In 
conducting the study required by this sec- 
tion, the Comptroller General shall give 
special consideration to— 

(1) the eligibility criteria used for deter- 
mining which federally impacted school dis- 
tricts are entitled to Federal funds for 
school construction, 

(2) the criteria used for setting the prior- 
ге for the approval of such applications, 
ап 
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(3) the process for reevaluating the needs 
of previously approved applicants which are 
on the waiting list for funds covered under 
Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress. 

On page 289, line 22, strike out 'subsec- 
tion (e)" and insert in lieu thereof “para- 
graph (7ХВ)”. 

On page 295, line 15, strike out "Center 
for Applicable Linguistics" and insert in lieu 
thereof "Clearinghouse for Languages and 
Linguistics”. 

On page 298, strike out lines 15 and 16 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

Section 702 of the Stewart B. McKinney 
Homeless Assistance Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting at the end of subsection 
(b) the following: “Each such application 
shall include an estimate of the number and 
the percent of homeless adults within the 
State located in the school districts of local 
educational agencies within the State"; and 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (c) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(2) The Secretary of Education shall, in 
making grants under this section, give spe- 
cial consideration to the estimates submit- 
ted in the application under subsection (b) 
of this section.“. 

On page 311, between lines 15 and 16, 
insert the following: 

“(4) if appropriate, provide a description 
of how funds paid under this title will be co- 
ordinated with State and local funds and 
other Federal resources particularly with re- 
spect to any program available from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation or the Depart- 
ment or Energy or both. 

On page 311, line 16, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 312, line 1, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 312, line 8, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

On page 312, line 16, strike out “(7)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

On page 316, line 15, strike out “of”. 

On page 316, line 23, after the period 
insert the following: "In awarding grants 
and cooperative agreements, the Secretary 
shall also give special consideration to pro- 
grams of such institutions and organizations 
which train and retrain teachers in methods 
of scientific inquiry and provide materials 
which aid such education. In awarding 
grants and cooperative agreements, the Sec- 
retary shall give preference to developed 
and currently operating programs which are 
disseminated throughout the region in 
which such an institution or organization is 
located.“ 

On page 319, line 22, after languages“ 
insert the following as well as other sub- 
jects such as vocational education“. 

On page 320, line 8. strike out to develop. 
construct, and acquire“ and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: for the Federal 
share of the cost of the development, con- 
struction, and acquisition of“. 

On page 320, line 9, strike out to develop 
and acquire” and insert in lieu thereof for 
the development and acquisition of”. 

On page 320, line 10, strike out “for” and 
insert in lieu thereof “of”. 

On page 320, line 13, strike out “1988” and 
insert in lieu thereof “1987”. 

On page 320, beginning with “$60,000,000” 
in line 15, strike out through line 17 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“$20,000,000 may be made in fiscal year 
1988, and no appropriation in excess of 
$60,000,000 may be made in any of the fiscal 
years 1989 though 1992 pursuant to para- 
graph (1) of this subsection.”. 
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On page 320, between lines 17 and 18 
insert the following: 

“(3) Funds appropriated pursuant to this 
subsection shall remain available until ex- 
pended. 

On page 321, between lines 9 and 10, 
insert the following: 

"(d) FEDERAL SHARE.—(1) The Federal 
share for any fiscal year shall be 75 percent. 

“(2) The Secretary may reduce or waive 
the requirements of the non-Federal share 
required under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion upon a showing of financial hardship. 

On page 321, line 18, strike out “health in- 
stitutions, and industry” and insert in lieu 
thereof “апа other entities". 

On page 321, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“contain representation of” and insert in 
lieu thereof "represent". 

On page 321, line 24, after "following" 
insert à comma and the following: “апа at 
least one of which shall be an agency de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) or (B), апа”. 

On page 322, line 8, after agency“ insert 
& comma and the following: "or a State 
higher education agency”. 

On page 322, line 10, strike out “, or" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 
"which— 

"(DD provides teacher preservice and inserv- 
ice training, and 

"(ij receives Federal financial assistance 
or has been approved by a State agency, or". 

On page 324, line 13, before the semicolon 
insert à comma and the following: "as well 
as the other subjects to be offered”. 

On page 325, line 8, strike out "and" and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

"(8) provide assurances that the applicant 
will use the funds to supplement and not 
supplant funds otherwise available for the 
purpose of this title; and 

On page 325, line 9, strike out “(8)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(9)”. 

On page 328, beginning with line 1, strike 
out through line 2 on page 329. 

On page 329, line 4, strike out sec. 909." 
and insert in lieu thereof sec. 907.". 

On page 333, beginning with "section" in 
line 19, strike out through 1981“ in line 21, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
"section 1017(bX3) (B), (С), and (D), and 
section 1017(b)(4) of title I of this Act". 

On page 333, line 25, after "reserve" insert 
"not to exceed". 

On page 337, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“(12) that reliance on student evaluation 
procedures which are inappropriate for lim- 
ited English proficient students have result- 
ed in the disproportionate representation of 
limited English proficient students in spe- 
cial education, gifted and talented, and 
other special programs; 

(13) that many schools fail to meet the 
full instructional needs of limited English 
proficient students who also may be handi- 
capped or gifted and talented; 

On page 337, line 9, strike out “(12)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(14)”. 

On page 337, line 14, strike out ''(13)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(15)”. 

On page 337, line 19, strike out “(14)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(16)”. 

On page 337, line 22, strike out ''(15)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(17)”. 

On page 341, line 2, strike out "Alaskan" 
and insert in lieu thereof “Alaska”. 

On page 349, beginning with the comma in 
line 6, strike out through "programs," in 
line 7. 

On page 351, beginning with “rates” the 
second time it appears in line 8, strike out 
through the semicolon the first time it ap- 
pears in line 9. 
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On page 358, between lines 10 and 11, 
insert the following: 

(4) that student evaluation and assess- 
ment procedures in the program are appro- 
priate for limited English proficiency stu- 
dents, and that limited English proficient 
students who are handicapped are identified 
and served in accordance with the require- 
ments of the Education of the Handicapped 
Act; 

On page 358, line 11, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”, 

On page 359, line 4, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 359, line 14, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

On page 359, line 19, strike out “(1)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

On page 362, line 17, strike out "Alaskan" 
and insert in lieu thereof “Alaska”. 

On page 368, line 3, strike out “апа” the 
second time it appears. 

On page 368, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“(4) the specific activities undertaken to 
improve pre-referral, evaluation procedures 
and instructional programs for limited Eng- 
lish proficient children who may be handi- 
capped or gifted and talented; and 

On page 368, line 4, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 368, line 10, beginning with re- 
ferral", strike out through the comma in 
line 11. 

On page 368, between lines 13 and 14, 
insert the following: flush sentence: 


The Secretary may, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this section, reissue regulations 
which were promulgated prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act, if the regulations 
substantially comply with the provisions of 
this section. 

On page 406, line 20, before “valid” insert 
"trend reporting and". 

On page 407, line 5, strike out “Тһе” and 
insert “Within two years after the date of 
the enactment of this Act, the". 

On page 407, line 7, strike out "out of 
school 17-year-olds апа”. 

On page 407, line 16, strike out “апа 
achievements ог” and insert in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: "achievements, 
and traditional demographic reporting vari- 
ables, or to". 

On page 410, line 12, after "Sciences" 
insert а comma and the following: "the Na- 
tional Academy of Education". 

On page 411, between lines 20 and 21, 
insert the following: 

"(C) The Board shall take steps to ensure 
that all items selected for use in the Nation- 
а1 Assessment are free from racial, cultural, 
gender, or regional bias. 

"(D) The Secretary shall report to the 
Board at regular intervals of the Depart- 
ment's action to implement the decisions of 
the Board." 

On page 411, line 21, strike out “(С)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(Е)”. 

On page 412, line 4, after purpose“ insert 
the following: “of the open meeting provi- 
sions", 

On page 412, line 16, insert after (ii)“ the 
following: “that the State“. 

On page 413, line 21, before the period 
insert a comma and the following: “апа 
methods by which items will be reviewed to 
identify and exclude items which reflect 
racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias“. 

On page 413, line 24, strike out “(2)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 414, line 2, after the period insert 
the following: “Тһе appropriate authorizing 
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committees of the Congress may request the 
Secretary to modify the plan contained in 


the report.“. 

On page 414, line 19, strike out 
“$11,500,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$12,500,000”. 

On page 414, line 19, strike out 
“$17,700,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$18,540,000”. 


On page 415, line 14, strike out Fund“ 
and insert in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

On page 416, line 18, strike out “in” and 
insert in lieu thereof “for”. 

On page 416, line 20, strike out “Board” 
and insert іп lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 417, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

(d) ADMINISTRATIVE RULE.—The Secretary 
shall carry out the provisions of this part 
through the Board established under sec- 
tion 9305. 

On page 417, line 6, after “system” insert 
the following: “described іп section 
9302(c)X2)”. 

On page 417, line 21, strike out “consor- 
tia” and insert in lieu thereof "consortium". 

On page 418, line 1, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof Secretary“. 

On page 418, line 1, strike out "education" 
and insert іп lieu thereof educational“. 

On page 418, line 5, insert "an" after 
“than”. 

On page 418, line 7, strike out “education” 
and insert in lieu thereof “educational”. 

On page 418, line 8, strike out "education" 
and insert in lieu thereof “educational”. 

On page 418, line 9, strike out “education” 
and insert in lieu thereof "educational". 

On page 418, line 10, strike out “Board” 
and insert in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

On page 418, line 14, strike out Board“ 
and insert in lieu thereof "Secretary". 

On page 419, lines 1 and 2, strike out sub- 
section (cX2)" and insert in lieu thereof 
"section 9303(а/2)”, 

On page 419, strike out lines 10 through 
12 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2)(A) The Board shall 

“(i) advise the Secretary concerning devel- 
opments in education that merit the atten- 
tion of the Secretary; 

“di) identify promising initiatives to be 
supported under this part; and 

(i) advise the Secretary concerning pri- 
orities for the Fund. 

“(B) The Secretary shall provide such in- 
formation and assistance as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Board to carry out its 
functions under this part.“. 

On page 420, line 15, strike out “BOARD” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Funp”. 

On page 420, line 17, strike out “Execu- 
tive". 

On page 421, line 4, strike out "advise" 
and insert in lieu thereof ''consult with". 

On page 421, strike out lines 12 through 
21, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(c) PRIORITIES RULE.—In January of every 
calendar year, the Board shall advise the 
Secretary of the priorities of the Board for 
the improvement of education and the im- 
plications of the priorities for the Fund. 
The Secretary shall give careful consider- 
ation to the priorities set forth by the 
Board. By December 31 of each calendar 
year, the Secretary shall provide the Board 
and the Congress with a report, for the cal- 
endar year, describing the recommendations 
of the Board, the priorities the Secretary 
has pursued, and a brief summary of the 
projects the Secretary has funded. 

On page 422, line 5, strike out Board“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 422, line 10, strike out Board“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 
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On page 422, line 12, strike out Board“ 
and insert іп lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 422, line 16, strike out “Director” 
and insert іп lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

On page 423, line 22, strike out “їп”. 

On page 25, in the table of contents, re- 
designate item “Sec. 1464." as item “Sec. 
1465." and insert after item “Бес. 1463." the 
following new item: 

"Sec. 1464. Study on use of AFDC count 

in chapter 1 formula.". 

On page 28, in the table of contents, re- 
designate item Sec. 2507." as item “Sec. 
2508.” and insert after item “Sec. 2506." the 
following new item: 

“бес. 2507. Pride in schools program.". 

On page 29, in the table of contents, re- 
designate items ''Sec. 4009.", "Sec. 4010.", 
and “бес. 4011.” as items Sec. 4010.”, "Sec. 
4011.", and "Sec. 4012.", respectively, and 
insert after item “Sec. 4008." the following 
new item: 

“Sec. 4009. Treatment of children residing 
on property assisted under section 8 of 
the United States Housing Act of 
1937.". 

On page 29, in the table of contents, after 
item “Бес. 4103." insert the following new 
item: 

"Sec. 4104. Study of effectiveness of 

Public Law 815.”. 


SYMMS AMENDMENT NO. 1201 


Mr. SYMMS proposed an amend- 
ment which was subsequently modi- 
fied, to the bill S. 373, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 361, between lines 11 and 12, 
insert the following: 

(i) LIMITATION ON THE ASSIGNMENT OF STU- 
DENTS.—No action taken may involve the as- 
signment of students to any federally assist- 
ed education programs merely on the basis 
of the surnames of such students. 

On age 361, line 12, strike out “(i)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (J)“. 

On page 361, line 20, strike out "(j)" and 
insert in lieu thereof “(ЕЮ)”. 


SYMMS AMENDMENT NO. 1202 


Mr. SYMMS proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 373, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

On page 340, between lines 12 and 13, 
insert the following: 

(c) SENSE oF THE SENATE WITH RESPECT TO 
PARENTAL  AUTHORIZATION FOR  ENROLL- 
MENT.—It is the sense of the Senate that 
any State which requires a written authori- 
zation from parents of students wishing to 
enroll in bilingual programs should provide 
а specific opportunity on any form prepared 
for the purpose of such authorization for 
such parent to express either approval or 
disapproval of such enrollment. 


HELMS AMENDMENT NO. 1203 


Mr. HELMS proposed an amend- 
ment to amendment No. 1202, pro- 
posed by Mr. SvMMs, to the bill S. 373, 
supra; as follows: 

At an appropriate place in the pending 
amendment, add the following: 

“Бес. . Section 223(b) of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 is amended— 

"(1) in paragraph (1ХА), by striking out 
'under eighteen years of age or to any other 
person without that person's consent’; 
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“(2) by striking out paragraph (2); 

"(3) in paragraph (4), by striking out 
'paragraphs (1) and (3)' and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘paragraphs (1) and (2); and 

"(4) by redesignating paragraph (3), (4), 
and (5) as paragraphs (2), (3), and (4), re- 
spectively.". 


DECONCINI (AND OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1204 


Mr. DECONCINI (for himself, Mr. 
INOUYE, and Mr. BINGAMAN) proposed 
an amendment to the bil S. 373, 
supra; as follows: 


On page 439, between lines 17 and 18, 
insert the following: 


TITLE XI—INDIAN EDUCATION 
Part A—Bureau and Contract Schools 


SEC. 11101. SHORT TITLE. 

This part may be cited as the "Indian 
Education Amendments of 1987". 

SEC. 11102. PROHIBITION ON TRANSFERS OF 
BUREAU AND CONTRACT SCHOOLS. 

Section 1121 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 19778 (25 U.S.C. 2001) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (g) 
the following new paragraphs: 

(SNN) The Secretary may transfer the 
operation, or the facilities, of— 

"(D any Bureau funded school that is op- 
erated on or after April 1, 1987, or 

(ii) any program of such a school that is 
operated on or after April 1, 1987, 
only if the tribal governing body approves 
such transfer. 

„B) If the Secretary, or any other officer 
or employee of the Federal Government, is 
considering making a request to the Con- 
gress for legislation to authorize a transfer 
otherwise prohibited under subparagraph 
(A), the Secretary shall comply with the re- 
quirements applicable to school closures 
under this subsection before such request is 
made to the Congress. 

“(6) No action may be taken by the Secre- 
tary to close, consolidate, or substantially 
curtail a Bureau funded boarding school by 
reason of the failure of such school to meet 
the criteria established under section 1122 
during any fiscal year for which the Secre- 
tary has not submitted in accordance with 
section 1122(c) the plan required under sec- 
tion 1122(c)."; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

J) For purposes of this section, the term 
'tribal governing body' means, with respect 
to any school, the tribal governing body, or 
tribal governing bodies, that represent at 
least 90 percent of the students served by 
such school.". 

SEC. 11103. REPORT ON TEMPORARY ACTIONS 
TAKEN FOR А YEAR. 

Subsection (g) of section 1121 of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2001(g) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“C If— 

(A) a Bureau school is temporarily closed 
or consolidated, or the programs of a 
Bureau school are substantially curtailed by 
reason of plant conditions that constitute 
an immediate hazard to health and safety, 
and 

"(B) the Secretary estimates that the clo- 
sure, consolidation, or curtailment will be 
more than 1 year in duration, 


the Secretary shall submit to the Congress, 
by no later than the date that is 6 months 
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after the date on which the closure, consoli- 
dation, or curtailment is initiated, a report 
which sets forth the reasons for such tem- 
porary actions and the actions the Secretary 
is taking to eliminate the conditions that 
constitute the hazard.“ 

SEC. 11104. ELIGIBILITY AND EXPANSION ОЕ CON- 

TRACT SCHOOLS. 

Section 1121 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2001) is amended— 

(1) by striking out "Indian controlled con- 
tract schools (hereinafter referred to as 
‘contract schools')" in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof "contract schools", 
and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(kX1) The Secretary shall prescribe regu- 
lations governing the determination of eligi- 
bility for schools to become Bureau funded 
schools and for Bureau funded schools to 
add grade levels or otherwise expand their 
programs in a manner which might increase 
the amount of funding from the Bureau 
that the schools would otherwise be eligible 
to receive without the expansion. The regu- 
lations shall provide for the eligibility deter- 
mination to be based on geographic and de- 
mographic factors and the history and 
record of success or failure of— 

“(A) the proposed school or the school 
proposing to add a grade level or otherwise 
expand its program, and 

"(B) the public schools or other alterna- 
tive providers, or potential providers, of the 
services which the school proposes to pro- 
vide with the financial assistance of the 
Bureau. 


A determination to deny eligibility under 
the regulations may not be based primarily 
on the proximity of other education facili- 
ties. The regulations shall provide for the 
invitation and consideration of information 
and views from the tribes affected by the 
determination of eligibility, the local educa- 
tion agencies in the area, and all other in- 
terested parties. 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the school board of the Bureau 
funded schools at the Pueblo of Zia and the 
Tama Settlement vote within the 2-year 
period beginning on the date of enactment 
of the Indian Education Amendments of 
1987 to expand each of the schools to in- 
clude kindergarten through grade 8, the 
schools shall be so expanded at the begin- 
ning of the next school year occurring after 
the vote.“ 

SEC. 11105. DORMITORY CRITERIA. 

Section 1122 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2002) is amended 
by redesignating subsection (d) as subsec- 
tion (e) and inserting after subsection (c) 
the following new subsection: 

"(d) The criteria established under this 
section may be waived in the same manner 
as the standards provided under section 
1121(b) may be waived under section 
1121(4).”. 

SEC. 11106. REGULATIONS. 

Section 1123 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2003) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“REGULATIONS 

“Sec. 1123. (aX1) Prior to the publication 
in the Federal Register of any regulation or 
rule, or amendment to any regulation or 
rule, relating to Indian education, the Secre- 
tary 


shall— 
“(A) submit the regulation, rule, or 
amendment to the review panels established 
under paragraph (2), and 
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“(B) take into account comments and 
advice of the review panels. 

“(2) The Secretary shall establish regula- 
tory review panels for each area office of 
the Bureau in which a Bureau funded 
school is located. 

"(3) Each review panel established under 
paragraph (2) shall include— 

(A) one administrator of a Bureau 
funded school, 

"(B) one teacher at a Bureau funded 
school, 

"(C) one parent who is a member of the 
local school board of a Bureau funded 
school, 

"(D) one representative of each Indian 
tribe, or group of Indian tribes, having at 
least 500 members, and 

"(E) one representative of each tribally 
controlled community college, 
that is located within the geographical ju- 
risdiction of each agency office of the 
Bureau within the jurisdiction of the area 
office for which the review panel is estab- 
lished. 

“(4) The review panels established under 
paragraph (2) shall not be subject to the 
Federal Advisory Committee Act. 

“(5) If the Secretary determines that 

(A) an emergency situation exists, and 

"(B) & temporary regulation, rule, or 
amendment to a regulation or rule is needed 
within a limited period of time to assist in 
the operation of а Bureau funded school, or 
in any education program of the Bureau, 
the Secretary may publish in the Federal 
Register the initial notice of such tempo- 
rary regulation, rule, or amendment without 
meeting the requirements of paragraph (1), 
but the Secretary shall, as soon as practica- 
ble, take the actions described in paragraph 
(1) before such temporary regulation, rule, 
or amendment takes effect. 

"(6) This subsection shall not apply with 
respect to a regulation, rule, or amendment 
to а regulation or rule if the regulation, 
rule, or amendment has been drafted and 
was under formal review by the Department 
of the Interior before October 1, 1987. 

"(bX1) No regulation, rule, or amendment 
to any regulation or rule, relating to Indian 
education shall be published in the Federal 
Register in final form before the close of 
the 90-day period beginning on the date on 
which the regulation, rule, or amendment is 
published in the Federal Register in prelimi- 
nary form. The Secretary shall accept and 
consider comments from the public regard- 
ing the regulation, rule, or amendment 
during such 90-day period. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) shall not apply to a 
regulation, rule, or amendment to а regula- 
tion or rule, if the regulation, rule, or 
amendment was published in the Federal 
Register in preliminary form before October 
1, 1987. 

"(c) No provision of law restricting or pro- 
hibiting communications by an employee of 
the Bureau shall apply to communications 
regarding regulations, rules, or amendments 
to regulations or rules, that relate to Indian 
education.“. 

SEC. 11107. FORMULA MODIFICATIONS. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1128(c) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2008(сХ1)) is amended to read as follows: 

(J) For fiscal year 1989, and for each sub- 
sequent fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
adjust the formula established under sub- 
section (a) to— 

(А) use 

““i) a weighted unit of 1.2 for each eligible 
Indian student enrolled in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the school, 
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"(ii a weighted unit of 1.0 for each eligi- 
ble Indian student who is 3 or 4 years of 
age, is handicapped, and is enrolled in the 
School, 

“dii) a weighted unit of 2.0 for each eligi- 
bie Indian student that is gifted and talent- 
ed and is enrolled in the school on а full- 
time basis, and 

"(iv) a weighted unit of 1.5 for each eligi- 
ble Indian student that is gifted and talent- 
ed and is enrolled in the school on a part- 
time basis, 
in considering the number of eligible Indian 
students served by the school; 

"(B) consider а school with an average 
daily attendance of less than 50 eligible 
Indian students as having an average daily 
attendance of 50 eligible Indian students for 
purposes of implementing the adjustment 
factor for small schools; 

"(C) take into account the provision of 
residential services on a less than 9-month 
basis at a school when the school board and 
supervisor of the school determine that a 
less than 9-month basis will be implemented 
for the school year involved; and 

"(D) provide additional funding to schools 
that are required by law to meet State 
standards which are in addition to minimum 
standards required for accreditation.". 

SEC. 11108. ADMINISTRATIVE COST. 

(a) The Education Amendments of 1978 
(25 U.S.C. 2008) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) of sec- 
tion 1128(c), and 

(2) by inserting after section 1128 (25 
U.S.C. 2008) the following new section: 


"ADMINISTRATIVE COST GRANTS 


"SEC. 1128A. (4X1) The Secretary shall, 
subject to the availability of appropriated 
funds, provide grants to each tribe or tribal 
organization operating a contract school in 
the amount determined under this section 
with respect to the tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion for the purpose of paying the adminis- 
trative and indirect costs incurred in operat- 
ing contract schools in order to— 

(A) enable tribes and tribal organizations 
operating such schools, without reducing 
direct program services to the beneficiaries 
of the program, to provide all related ad- 
ministrative overhead services and oper- 
ations necessary to meet the requirements 
of law and prudent management practice, 
and 

"(B) carry out other necessary support 
functions which would otherwise be provid- 
ed by the Secretary or other Federal offi- 
cers or employees, from resources other 
than direct program funds, in support of 
comparable Bureau operated programs. 

"(2) Amounts appropriated to fund the 
grants provided under this section shall be 
in addition to, and shall not reduce, the 
amounts appropriated for the program 
being administered by the contract schools. 

“(b) The amount of the grant provided to 
each tribe or tribal organization under this 
section for each fiscal year shall be deter- 
mined by applying the administrative cost 
percentage rate of the tribe or tribal organi- 
zation to each of the direct cost programs 
operated by the tribe or tribal organization, 
for which funds are received from or 
through the Bureau, as follows: 

“(1) For all direct cost programs operated 
by the tribe or tribal organization which 
share common administrative cost func- 
tions, funds for which are received from or 
through the Bureau, the administrative cost 
percentage rate shall be applied to the total 
direct costs of each such program. 
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“(2) For other direct cost programs oper- 
ated by the Indian tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion which share common administrative 
cost functions with those in paragraph (1), 
from whatever source derived, the adminis- 
trative cost percentage rate shall be allow- 
able as a predetermined indirect cost rate. 
At the option of the Indian tribe or tribal 
organization, however, a multiple indirect 
cost rate system may be established instead, 
for such other programs, using accepted 
procedures for so doing. 

“(с) For purposes of this section, the ad- 
ministrative cost percentage rate for a con- 
tract school for a fiscal year is equal to the 
sum of— 

"(1) the percentage determined by divid- 


(A) the sum of— 

„the amount equal to 

“(1) the direct cost base of the tribe or 
tribal organization for the fiscal year, multi- 
plied by 

“(II) the minimum base rate, plus 

“(ii) the amount equal to 

“(I) the standard direct cost base, multi- 
plied by 

"(ID the maximum base rate, by 

“(B) the sum of— 

“(D the direct cost base of the tribe or 
tribal organization for the fiscal year, plus 

“(ii) the standard direct cost base, plus 

“(2) the isolation adjustment percentage 
of the tribe or tribal organization, if any, 
plus 

“(3) the multiple program adjustment per- 
centage of the tribe or tribal organization, if 


any. 
The administrative cost percentage rate 
shall be determined to the one hundredth 
of a decimal point. 

"(dX1XA) Funds received by a contract 
school as grants under this section for tribal 
elementary or secondary educational pro- 
grams may be combined by the contract 
school into a single administrative cost ac- 
count without the necessity of maintaining 
separate funding source accounting. 

“(B) Indirect cost funds for programs at 
the school which share common administra- 
tive services with tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs may be includ- 
ed in the administrative cost account de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A). 

“(2) Punds received as grants under this 
section with respect to tribal elementary or 
secondary education programs shall remain 
available to the contract school without 
fiscal year limitation and without diminish- 
ing the amount of any grants otherwise pay- 
able to the school under this section for any 
fiscal year beginning after the fiscal year 
for which the grant is provided. 

“(3) The Secretary shall be reimbursed by 
other agencies of the Federal Government 
for administrative cost allowances paid in 
support of programs administered by the 
Bureau on behalf of Indians for which ap- 
propriations are made to such other agen- 
cies, but shall not reduce payments of 
grants under this section to tribes and tribal 
organizations as a result of such appropria- 
tions. 

“(4) Funds received as grants under this 
section for Bureau funded programs operat- 
ed by a tribe or tribal organization under a 
contract or agreement shall not be taken 
into consideration for purposes of indirect 
cost underrecovery and overrecovery deter- 
minations by any Federal agency, for any 
other funds, from whatever source derived. 

“(e) For purposes of this section— 

"(1XA) Тһе term ‘administrative cost’ 
means the costs of necessary administrative 
functions which— 
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“(i) the tribe ог tribal organization incurs 
as a result of operating a tribal elementary 
or secondary educational program, 

“(ii) are not customarily paid by compara- 
ble Bureau operated programs out of direct 
program funds, and 

“(ШІ are either 

“(D normally provided for comparable 
Bureau programs by Federal officials using 
resources other than Bureau direct program 
funds, or 

"(ID are otherwise required of tribal self- 
determination program operators by law or 
prudent management practice. 

"(B) The term 'administrative cost' may 
include, but is not necessarily limited to— 

“(1) contract (or other agreement) admin- 
istration, 

(ii) executive, policy, and corporate lead- 
ership and decision making; 

(iii) program planning, development, and 
management; 

"(iv) fiscal, personnel, property, and pro- 
curement management; 

"(v) related office services and record 
keeping; and 

"(vi) costs of necessary insurance, audit- 
ing, legal, safety and security services. 

"(2) The term 'Bureau elementary and 
secondary functions' means— 

„A) all functions funded at Bureau 
schools by the Office of Indian Education 
Programs of the Bureau; 

„(B) all programs 

“@) funds for which are appropriated to 
other agencies of the Federal Government, 
and 

"(D which are administered for the bene- 
fit of Indians through Bureau schools; and 

"(C) all operation, maintenance, and 
repair funds for facilities and government 
quarters used in the operation or support of 
elementary and secondary education func- 
tions for the benefit of Indians, from what- 
ever source derived. 

"(3) The term 'tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs' means all 
Bureau elementary and secondary func- 
tions, together with any other Bureau pro- 
grams or portions of programs (excluding 
funds for social services that are appropri- 
ated to agencies other than the Bureau and 
аге expended through the Bureau, funds for 
major subcontracts, construction, and other 
major capital expenditures, and unexpended 
funds carried over from prior years) which 
share common administrative cost func- 
tions, that are operated directly by a tribe 
or tribal organization under a contract or 
agreement with the Bureau. 

(ANA) Except as otherwise provided іп 
this paragraph, the direct cost base of a 
tribe or tribal organization for the fiscal 
year is the aggregate direct cost program 
funding for all tribal elementary or second- 
ary educational programs operated by the 
tribe or tribal organization during— 

i) the second fiscal year preceding such 
fiscal year, or 

(ii) if such programs һауе not been oper- 
ated by the tribe or tribal organization 
during the 2 preceding fiscal years, the first 
fiscal year preceding such fiscal year. 

“(B) In the case of Bureau elementary or 
secondary education programs which have 
not previously been operated by a tribe or 
tribal organization under contract or agree- 
ment with the Bureau, the direct cost base 
for the initial year shall be the projected ag- 
gregate direct cost program funding for all 
Bureau elementary and secondary functions 
to be operated by the tribe or tribal organi- 
zation during that fiscal year. 

“(5) The term ‘maximum base rate’ means 
either— 
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(A) a percentage determined (оп the 
basis of studies conducted under subsection 
(f)) by the Secretary under this subpara- 
graph, and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, that ensures that the amount of the 
grants provided under this section will pro- 
vide adequate (but not excessive) funding of 
the administrative costs of the smallest 
tribal elementary or secondary educational 
programs, or 

“(B) if no percentage has been determined 
under subparagraph (A), 50 percent. 

“(6) The term ‘minimum base rate’ means 
either— 

“(A) a percentage determined (on the 
basis of studies conducted under subsection 
(f)) by the Secretary under this subpara- 
graph, and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, that ensures that the amount of the 
grants provided under this section will pro- 
vide adequate (but not excessive) funding of 
the administrative costs of the largest tribal 
elementary or secondary educational pro- 
grams, or 

(B) if no percentage has been determined 
under subparagraph (A), 12 percent. 

"(T) The term ‘standard direct cost base’ 
means either— 

"CA) an amount determined (on the basis 
of studies conducted under subsection (f)) 
by the Secretary under this subparagraph, 
and published in the Federal Register, to be 
the aggregate direct cost funding level for 
which the percentage determined under 
subsection (cX1) will— 

() be equal to the median between the 
maximum base rate and the minimum base 
rate, and 

(ii) ensure that the amount of the grants 
provided under this section will provide ade- 
quate (but not excessive) funding of the ad- 
ministrative costs of tribal elementary or 
secondary educational programs closest to 
the size of the program, or 

“(B) if no amount has been determined 
under subparagraph (A), $600,000. 

"(8) The term 'isolation adjustment per- 
centage' means either— 

“(A) the percentage determined in accord- 
ance with а formula developed (on the basis 
of the studies conducted under subsection 
(D) by the Secretary under this subpara- 
graph, and published in the Federal Regis- 
ter, that takes into account factors similar 
to those taken into account under subpara- 
graph (B), or 

B) if a formula has not been developed 
under subparagraph (A), the percentage de- 
termined at a rate of 1 percentage point for 
each 100 miles that the average of the dis- 
tances from the principal offices of the tribe 
or tribal organization to each of the follow- 
ing exceeds 20 miles: 

"(i) The closest offices of a general full- 
service banking institution capable of han- 
dling draw-downs for Federal letters of 
credit. 

"(ii) The closest urban center for cost ef- 
fective procurement of bulk school, office, 
and janitorial supplies, equipment, and re- 
2 maintenance and repair items or serv- 
ces. 

"(iii The closest United States Post 
Office. 

"(iv) The area and agency offices of the 
Bureau at which business of the tribe or of 
the tribal organization is normally conduct- 
ed with the Bureau by administrative per- 
sonnel or board members of the tribe or 
tribal organization. 

“(9) The term ‘multiple program adjust- 
ment percentage’ means a percentage deter- 
mined at— 
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"(A) a rate determined (on the basis of the 
studies conducted under subsection (f)) by 
the Secretary under this subparagraph and 
published in the Federal Register, or 

B) if no rate has been determined under 
subparagraph (A), the rate of one-quarter of 
а percentage point for— 

‘““i) each separate school in excess of one, 
and 1 

“ар each Bureau program, or portion of a 
program, in addition to the Bureau elemen- 
tary and secondary functions, 
which is operated by the tribe or tribal orga- 
nization under а contract or agreement with 
the Bureau and shares common administra- 
tive cost services with the Bureau elementa- 
ry or secondary functions. 

“(10) The size of tribal elementary or sec- 
ondary educational programs are deter- 
mined by the aggregate direct cost program 
funding level for all Bureau funded pro- 
grams which share common administrative 
cost functions. 

"(fY1) Upon the enactment of the Indian 
Education Amendments of 1987, the Secre- 
tary shall conduct such studies as may be 
needed to establish an empirical basis for 
determining relevant values, percentages, 
mileages, or other factors substantially af- 
fecting the required administrative costs of 
tribal elementary and secondary education- 
al programs, using the formula set forth in 
subsection (c). Such studies shall— 

(A) be conducted in full consultation (in 
accordance with section 1130) with— 

“() the tribes and tribal organizations 
that are affected by the application of such 
formula, and 

ii) all national and regional Indian orga- 
nizations of which such tribes and tribal or- 
ganizations are typically members; 

“(В) be conducted on-site at a representa- 
tive statistical sample of the tribal elemen- 
tary or secondary educational programs 
under а contract entered into with a nation- 
ally reputable public accounting and busi- 
ness consulting firm; 

"(C) take into account the availability of 
skilled labor, commodities, business and 
automatic data processing services, related 
Indian preference and Indian control of 
education requirements, and any other 
market factors found substantially to affect 
the administrative costs and efficiency of 
each such tribal elementary or secondary 
educational program studied in order to 
assure that all required administrative ac- 
tivities can reasonably be delivered in a cost 
effective manner for each such program, 
given an administrative cost allowance gen- 
erated by the values, percentages, or other 
factors found in the studies to be relevant in 
such formula; 

"(D) identify, and quantify in terms of 
percentages of direct program costs, any 
general factors arising from geographic iso- 
lation, or numbers of programs adminis- 
tered, independent of program size factors 
used to compute a base administrative cost 
percentage in such formula; and 

“(E) identify any other incremental cost 
factors substantially affecting the costs of 
required administrative cost functions at 
any of the tribal elementary or secondary 
educational programs studied and deter- 
mine whether the factors are of general ap- 
plicability to other such programs, and (if 
so) how they may effectively be incorporat- 
ed into such formula. 

“(2) Determinations described in para- 
graph (1ХС) shall be based on what is prag- 
matically possible to do at each location 
studied, given prudent management prac- 
tice, irrespective of whether required admin- 
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istrative services were actually or fully deliv- 
ered at these sites, or other services were de- 
livered instead, during the period of the 
study. 

“(3) Upon completion of the studies con- 
ducted under paragraph (1), but in no case 
later than October 1, 1988, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a report on the 
findings of the studies, together with deter- 
minations based upon such findings that are 
made by the Secretary under subsection (e) 
and affect the definitions of terms used in 
the formula that is set out in subsection (c). 

“(4) The Secretary shall include in the 
Bureau's justification for each appropria- 
tions request for each fiscal year beginning 
after fiscal year 1988, a projection of the 
overall costs associated with the formula set 
forth in subsection (c) for all tribal elemen- 
tary or secondary educational programs 
which the Secretary expects to be funded in 
the fiscal year for which the appropriations 
are sought. 

„g) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

"(hX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the amount of the 
grants provided under this section for fiscal 
year 1988 shall— 

(A) in lieu of being determined under 
subsection (b), be determined for each tribal 
elementary or secondary educational pro- 
gram on the same basis that indirect costs 
were determined for such programs for 
fiscal year 1987, and 

(B) be subject to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of the grant pro- 
vided under this section for fiscal year 1989 
with respect to each tribal elementary and 
secondary educational program that was op- 
erated by a tribe or tribal organization in 
fiscal year 1988 shall be equal to— 

(A) if the amount of the grant deter- 
mined under subsection (b) for fiscal year 
1989 with respect to such program exceeds 
the amount received by the tribe or tribal 
organization with respect to such program 
for administrative costs for fiscal year 1987 
(ог fiscal year 1988 if such program was not 
operated by the tribe or tribal organization 
during fiscal year 1987), the sum of— 

“(i) such amount received, plus 

(ii) one third of the excess of 

"(QD such amount determined under sub- 
section (b), over 

"(ID such amount received, or 

(B) if such amount received exceeds such 
amount determined under subsection (b), 
the excess of— 

„such amount received, over 

"(ii) an amount equal to one third of the 
excess of— 

“(I) such amount received, over 

"(ID such amount determined under sub- 
section (b). 

"(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section, the amount of the grants 
provided under this section for fiscal year 
1990 with respect to each tribal elementary 
and secondary educational program that 
was operated by a tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion in fiscal year 1988 shall be equal to— 

"(A) if the amount of the grant deter- 
mined under subsection (b) for fiscal year 
1990 with respect to such program exceeds 
the amount received by the tribe or tribal 
organization with respect to such program 
for administrative costs for fiscal year 1989, 
the sum of— 

“(i) such amount received, plus 
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ii) one half of the excess of 

“(1) such amount determined under sub- 
section (b), over 

“(II) such amount received, or 

“(B) if such amount received exceeds such 
amount determined under subsection (b), 
the excess of— 

“(i) such amount received, over 

"(i ап amount equal to one half of the 
excess of 

“(I) such amount received over, 

"(ID such amount determined under sub- 
section (b). 

“(4) During fiscal years 1989 and 1990, any 
tribe or tribal organization that operates a 
school under a contract or agreement that 
was entered into with the Bureau under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act shall make an election appli- 
cable to all elementary or secondary educa- 
tional programs provided by the tribe or 
tribal organization to either— 

(A) receive grants under this section with 
respect to such programs, or 

B) receive funds for the indirect costs of 
such program under the terms of such con- 
tract or agreement.“. 

SEC. 11109. LOCAL PROCUREMENT. 

Paragraph (4) of section 1129(a) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2009) is amended to read as follows: 

"(4) Notwithstanding any law or regula- 
tion, the supervisor of a Bureau school may 
expend an aggregate of no more than 
$25,000 of the amount allotted the school 
under section 1128 to acquire supplies and 
equipment for the school without competi- 
tive bidding if for each prócurement— 

“(A) the cost for any single item pur- 
chased does not exceed $10,000; 

"(B) the school board approves the pro- 
curement in advance; 

"(C) the supervisor certifies that the cost 
is fair and reasonable; 

"(D) the documents relating to the pro- 
curement executed by the supervisor or 
other school staff cite this paragraph as au- 
thority for the procurement; and 

"(E) the transaction is documented in a 
journal maintained at the school clearly 
identifying when the transaction occurred, 
what was acquired and from whom, the 
prices paid, the quantities acquired, and any 
other information the supervisor or board 
considers relevant.“. 

SEC. 11110. CONSULTATION. 

(a) Section 1130 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2010) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Bureau” the first time 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Secretary and the Bureau", 

(2) by striking out “It shall" and inserting 
in lieu thereof (a) It shall", and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(bX1) The Secretary shall consult with 
Indian tribes and tribal organizations in the 
development of policy under this Act. 

"(2X A) The Secretary, or a delegate of the 
Secretary, shall conduct regional meetings 
with Indian tribes and tribal organizations, 
on a semi-annual basis, for the purpose of 
consulting with the Indian tribes and tribal 
organizations on matters relating to Indian 
education. 

“(B) Notice of each regional meeting con- 
ducted under subparagraph (A) shall be 
published in the Federal Register at least 30 
days prior to the date of the meeting and 
shall include the specific topics that will be 
discussed at the meeting. 
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"(C) At each meeting conducted under 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary, or a dele- 
gate of the Secretary, shall— 

“(1) provide information on all matters re- 
lating to Indian education (including budg- 
etary and regulatory matters and adminis- 
trative matters that could alter the delivery 
of services by the Bureau) that are being 
considered (or are likely to be considered) 
for change during the succeeding 6-month 
period, and 

"(ii) seek the advice of the Indian tribes 
and tribal organizations participating in the 
meeting on such matters and on any other 
matters of interest to the participants (in- 
cluding matters affecting other programs of 
the Department of the Interior or of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government). 

D) Meetings conducted under paragraph 
(3), consultations required under any other 
provision of this Act or of any other law, or 
any other meetings or discussions conducted 
with Indian tribes or tribal organizations 
may not be considered as substitutes for the 
regional meetings required under subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(3X A) The Secretary shall 

“(i) keep Indian tribes and tribal organiza- 
tions informed of all plans and activities of 
the Bureau which affect, or relate to, 
Bureau or contract schools, or education 
programs, that serve the particular Indian 
tribe or tribal organization, and 

“(ii) shall invite active participation of the 

Indian tribe or tribal organization in the de- 
cision making process regarding changes to 
be made, or needs to be met, in these 
schools and programs. 
Planning by the Secretary for individual 
Bureau or contract schools and education 
programs shall be undertaken in а coopera- 
tive and consultative manner based upon an 
open exchange of information and views. 

“(B) When considering construction or ex- 
pansion of any school, and when consider- 
ing proposals to Congress for the closure, 
consolidation, curtailment, or transfer of 
any school or school dormitory, the Secre- 
tary shall, from the initial stages, consult 
with the affected Indian tribe or tribes and 
with the affected school board and school 
organizations, Indian or tribal organizations 
and communities, and with those students, 
parents, and staff who use the facility and 
shall incorporate the desires of the tribal 
апа Indian entities consulted into their 
plans to the greatest extent feasible. Con- 
sultations conducted under this subpara- 
graph shall be undertaken in conjunction 
with consultations required under section 
1121(g).". 

SEC. 11111. INDIAN EMPLOYMENT PREFERENCE. 

(а) Subsection (fX1) of section 1131 of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2011) is amended by striking out "an em- 
ployee" and inserting in lieu thereof “ап ap- 
plícant or employee". 

(bX1) Subparagraph (A) of section 
1131(nX1) of the Education Amendments of 
1978 (25 U.S.C. 2011(nX1XA)) is amended— 

(A) by striking out "or" at the end of 
clause (ii), and 

(B) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new clause: 

"(iv) support services at, or associated 
with, the site of the school; or". 

(2) The amendments made by paragraph 
(1) shall apply with respect to an individual 
who is employed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior 
on the date of enactment of this Act only if 
such individual elects, in such form and at 
such time as the Secretary of the Interior 
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may prescribe, the application of such 

amendments with respect to such individ- 

ual. 

SEC. 11112. PERSONNEL COMPENSATION, RECRUIT- 
MENT, AND RETENTION STUDIES. 

(a) The Secretary shall conduct such stud- 
ies and gather such information as may be 
necessary to prepare a report that the Sec- 
retary shall submit to the Congress by no 
later than March 1, 1988, which compares 
personnel compensation in Bureau funded 
schools with— 

(1) public schools located in the same 
State (or in the geographically closest 
State) that— 

(A) have successful educational programs, 
and 

(B) are comparable in size, geographic lo- 
cation, grade levels, and student population 
characteristics to Bureau funded schools, 
and 

(2) schools operated within the United 
States by the Department of Defense. 

(b) The report required under subsection 
(a) shall include— 

(1) detailed information on the current 
salaries and personnel benefits for compara- 
ble positions in the Bureau funded schools 
and the schools described in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a), 

(2) а comparison of starting salaries, 
tenure, length of service, educational and 
certification requirements, length of work 
year and work day, and fringe benefits be- 
tween Bureau funded schools and the 
schools described in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection (a), 

(3) a projection of the compensation fac- 
tors described in paragraphs (1) and (2) for 
Bureau funded schools and the schools de- 
scribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsec- 
tion (a) over the next five years, and 

(4) such additional information and analy- 
sis as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

(c(1) The cost of the studies and the 
report required under subsection (a) (includ- 
ing, but not limited to, costs for all con- 
tracts, travel, and staff assigned to the 
study) shall be paid from amounts appropri- 
ated to the Bureau's Management and Ad- 
ministration account of the General Admin- 
istration account, except that the salaries 
and personnel benefits of employees de- 
tailed to the study from the Office of Indian 
Education of the Bureau may continue to be 
charged to the amounts appropriated to the 
Bureau's Education account. 

(2) The staff detailed to work on the stud- 
ies and report required under subsection (a) 
shall include not less than two career em- 
ployees from the Office of Indian Education 
of the Bureau who have substantial experi- 
ence in the administration (at the level of 
an agency office) of school operations and 
in the drafting of personnel regulations, in- 
cluding but not limited to those under this 
Act. 

(d) The Secretary may conduct part or all 
of the studies required under subsection (a) 
through contracts entered into with one or 
more Indian education organizations. 

(e) The Secretary shall conduct such 
other studies of personnel compensation 
and recruitment in Bureau funded and 
public schools as are desirable in carrying 
out the purposes of title 11 of the Education 
Amendments of 1978. 

(f) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “Bureau” means the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. 
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SEC. 11113. COMPARABLE COMPENSATION. 

Paragraph (1) of section 1131(h) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2011(hX1) is amended by striking out 
"comparable to the rates" and inserting in 
lieu thereof "comparable to the rates for 
comparably qualified individuals holding 
comparable positions in public schools serv- 
ing comparable students in comparable 
areas (with adjustments for any housing 
and utility or other significant fringe bene- 
fits), but such rates shall not be less than 
the rates". 


SEC. 11114. POST DIFFERENTIALS. 

Paragraph (3) of section 1131(h) of the 
Education Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2011(hX3) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Тһе Secretary" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(А) Тһе Secre- 
tary”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

"(BXi) Upon the request of the local 
school board of a Bureau school, the Secre- 
tary shall grant the supervisor of the school 
authorization to provide one or more post 
differentials under subparagraph (A) unless 
the Secretary determines for clear and con- 
vincing reasons (and advises the board in 
writing of those reasons) that certain of the 
requested post differentials should be disap- 
proved or decreased because there is no dis- 
parity of compensation for the involved em- 
ployees or positions in the Bureau school 
that is either— 

"(I) at least 5 percent, or 

"(ID less than 5 percent and affects the 
recruitment or retention of employees at 
the school. 


The request of а local school board under 
this subparagraph shall be deemed granted 
as requested at the end of the 60th day 
after the request is received in the Central 
Office of the Bureau unless before that 
time it is approved, approved with modifica- 
tion, or disapproved by the Secretary. 

"(iD The Secretary or the supervisor of a 
Bureau school may discontinue or decrease 
& post differential authorized by reason of 
this subparagraph at the beginning of a 
school year after either— 

“(D the local school board requests that it 
be discontinued or decreased, or 

"(ID the Secretary or the supervisor de- 
termines for clear and convincing reasons 
(and advises the board in writing of those 
reasons) that there is no disparity of com- 
pensation that would affect the recruitment 
or retention of employees at the school 
after the differential is discontinued or de- 
creased. 

"(dii Оп or before February 1 of each 
year, the Secretary shall submit to Congress 
а report describing the requests and grants 
of authority under this subparagraph 
during the previous fiscal year and listing 
the positions contracted under those grants 
of authority.”. 

SEC. 11115. EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM. 

Title 11 of the Education Amendments of 
1978 is amended by striking out part C and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
section: 


"EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


“Бес. 1141. (3X1) The Secretary shall pro- 
vide grants to tribes and tribal organizations 
for each fiscal year in an amount deter- 
mined in accordance with subsection (b). 

2) Funds provided under paragraph (1) 
to tribes and tribal organizations shall be 
used by the tribes and tríbal organizations 
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to establish and maintain early childhood 
development programs. Such programs may 
provide parents and children under 6 years 
of age with— 

A) prenatal care, 

“(B) nutrition education, 

“(C) health education and screening, 

“(D) educational testing, and 

“(E) other educational services. 

"(bX1) The total amount of the grants 
provided under subsection (a) to each tribe 
(or the total amount provided under this 
section to all tribal organization of a tribe) 
for each fiscal year shall be equal to the 
amount which bears the same relationship 
to the total amount appropriated under the 
authority of subsection (d) for such fiscal 
year (less amounts provided under para- 
graph (3)) as the total number of children 
under 6 years of age who are members of 
such tribe bears to the total number of all 
children under 6 years of age who are mem- 
bers of any tribe that has at least 500 mem- 
bers. 

“(2) No grant may be provided under sub- 
section (a) to any tribe, or any tribal organi- 
zation of & tribe, that has less than 500 
members. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, out of funds ap- 
propriated under the authority of subsec- 
tion (d), include in the grants provided 
under subsection (a) amounts for adminis- 
trative costs incurred by the tribe or tribal 
organization in establishing and maintain- 
ing the early childhood development pro- 


gram. 

“(c) The early childhood development pro- 
grams that are funded, in whole or in part, 
by grants provided under subsection (a)— 

“(1) shall be coordinated with other pro- 
grams and services provided by the tribe, 
tribal organizations, the State, and the Fed- 
eral Government, 

“(2) may include instruction in the lan- 
guage, art, and culture of the tribe, and 

“(3) shall provide for periodic assessment 
of the program. 

„d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1989, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, $15,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
section.“. 

SEC. 11116. DEFINITIONS. 

Section 1139 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 2019) is amended— 

(1) by striking out paragraph (3) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) the term ‘Bureau funded school’ 
means— 

( a Bureau school; 

“(B) a contract school; or 

“(C) a school for which assistance is pro- 
vided under the Tribally Controlled Schools 
Act of 1987;”, 

(2) by redesignating paragraphs (4) 
through (10) as paragraphs (6) through 
(12), respectively, and 

(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(4) the term ‘Bureau school’ means a 
Bureau operated elementary or secondary 
day or boarding school or a Bureau operated 
dormitory for students attending a school 
other than a Bureau school; 

“(5) the term ‘contract school’ means ап 
elementary or secondary school or a dormi- 
tory which receives financial assistance for 
its operation under a contract or agreement 
with the Bureau under section 102, 104(1), 
or 208 of the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act (25 U.S.C. 450f, 
450h(1), and 4584);”. 
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SEC, 11117, SEQUESTRATION ORDERS. 

Subsection (a) of section 1129 of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2009(a)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

(5) If a sequestration order issued under 
the Balanced Budget and Emergency Deficit 
Control Act of 1985 reduces the amount of 
funds available for allotment under section 
1128 for any fiscal year by more than 5 per- 
cent— 

(А) the Secretary may, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, use— 

“() funds appropriated for the operation 
of any Bureau school that is closed or con- 
solidated, and 

(i) funds appropriated for any program 
that has been curtailed at any Bureau 
school, 
to fund allotments made under section 1128, 
and 

“(В) the Secretary may waive the applica- 
tion of the provisions of section 1121(g) with 
respect to the closure or consolidation of a 
school, or the curtailment of a program at a 
school, during such fiscal year if the funds 
described in clauses (i) and (ii) of subpara- 
graph (A) with respect to such school are 
used to fund allotments made under section 
1128 for such fiscal уеаг.". 

SEC. 11118. TRIBAL DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION. 

Title 11 of the Education Amendments of 
1978 is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

"TRIBAL DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


“Sec. 1142. (a) Subject to the availability 
of appropriations, the Secretary shall pro- 
vide grants and technical assistance to 
tribes for the development and operation of 
tribal departments of education for the pur- 
pose of planning and coordinating all educa- 
tional programs of the tribe. 

"(b) Grants provided under this section 
shall— 

"(1) be based on applications from the 
governing body of the tribe, 

“(2) reflect factors such as geographic and 
population diversity, 

“(3) facilitate tribal control in all matters 
relating to the education of Indien children 
on Indian reservations and on former Indian 
reservations in Oklahoma, 

"(4) provide for the development of co- 
ordinated educational programs on Indian 
reservations (including all preschool, ele- 
mentary, secondary and higher or vocation- 
al educational programs funded by tribal, 
Federal, or other sources) by encouraging 
tribal administrative support of all Bureau 
funded educational programs as well as en- 
couraging tribal cooperation and coordina- 
tion with all educational programs receiving 
financial support from State agencies, other 
Federal agencies, or private entities, 

“(5) provide for the development and en- 
forcement of tribal educational codes, in- 
cluding tribal educational policies and tribal 
standards applicable to curriculum, person- 
nel, students, facilities and support pro- 
grams, and 

“(6) otherwise comply with regulations for 
grants under section 104(a) of the Indian 
Self-Determination and Educational Assist- 
ance Act (25 U.S.C. 450h) that are in effect 
on the date application for such grants are 
made. 

"(c) The Secretary shall not impose any 
terms, conditions, or requirements on the 
provision of grants under this section that 
are not specified in this section. 

(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for each fiscal year such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section.“. 
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SEC. 11119. STUDY OF JOHNSON-O'MALLEY FUND- 
ING ALLOCATIONS. 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
conduct a study of the methods used in 
funding contracts entered into under the 
Act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596; 25 U.S.C. 
452, et seq.), popularly known as the John- 
son-O'Malley Act. 

(b) By no later than the date that is 6 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
submit to the Congress a report on the 
study conducted under subsection (a), to- 
gether with recommendations for legislation 
that would ensure the most effective and 
equitable distribution of funds under the 
Act of April 16, 1934 (48 Stat. 596; 25 U.S.C. 
452, et seq.). 


SEC. 11120, SCHOOL BOUNDARIES. 

Subsection (b) of section 1124 of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 
2004(b)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Оп or after" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(1) Except as provid- 
ed in paragraph (2), on or after", and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) In any case where there is more than 
one Bureau funded school located on an 
Indian reservation, at the direction of the 
tribal governing body, the relevant school 
boards of the Bureau funded schools on the 
reservation may, by mutual consent, estab- 
lish the relevant attendance areas for such 
schools, subject to the approval of the tribal 
governing body. Any such boundaries so es- 
tablished shall be accepted by the Secre- 
tary.". 


Part B—Tribally Controlled School Grants 


SEC. 11201. SHORT TITLE. 


This part may be cited as the “ТтіраПу 
Controlled Schools Act of 1987”. 

SEC. 11202. FINDINGS. 

(a) The Congress, after careful review of 
the Federal Government’s historical and 
special legal relationship with, and resulting 
responsibilities to, Indians, finds that— 

(1) the Indian Self-Determination and 
Education Assistance Act, which was a prod- 
uct of the legitimate aspirations and a rec- 
ognition of the inherent authority of Indian 
nations, was and is a crucial positive step to- 
wards tribal and community control; 

(2) the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ adminis- 
tration and domination of the contracting 
process under such Act has not provided the 
full opportunity to develop leadership skills 
crucial to the realization of self-government, 
and has denied to the Indian people an ef- 
fective voice in the planning and implemen- 
tation of programs for the benefit of Indi- 
ans which are responsive to the true needs 
of Indian communities; and 

(3) Indians will never surrender their 
desire to control their relationships both 
among themselves and with the non-Indian 
governments, organizations, and persons. 

(b) The Congress further finds that— 

(1) true self-determination in any society 
of people is dependent upon an educational 
process which will ensure the development 
of qualified people to fulfill meaningful 
leadership roles; 

(2) the Federal administration of educa- 
tion for Indian children has not effected the 
desired level of educational achievement nor 
created the diverse opportunities and per- 
sonal satisfaction which education can and 
should provide; 

(3) true local control requires the least 
possible Federal interference; and 
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(4) the time has come to enhance the con- 
cepts made manifest in the Indian Self-De- 
termination and Education Assistance Act. 
SEC. 11203. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

(a) The Congress recognizes the obligation 
of the United States to respond to the 
strong expression of the Indian people for 
self-determination by assuring maximum 
Indian participation in the direction of edu- 
cational services so as to render such serv- 
ices more responsive to the needs and de- 
sires of those communities. 

(b) The Congress declares its commitment 
to the maintenance of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s unique and continuing trust relation- 
ship with and responsibility to the Indian 
people through the establishment of a 
meaningful Indian self-determination policy 
for education which will deter further per- 
petuation of Federal bureaucratic domina- 
tion of programs. 

(c) The Congress declares that a major na- 
tional goal of the United States is to provide 
the resources, processes, and structures 
which will enable tribes and local communi- 
ties to effect the quantity and quality of 
educational services and opportunities 
which will permit Indian children to com- 
pete and excel in the life areas of their 
choice, and to achieve the measure of self- 
determination essential to their social and 
economic well-being. 

(d) The Congress affirms the reality of 
the special and unique educational needs of 
Indian peoples, including the need for pro- 
grams to meet the linguistic and cultural as- 
pirations of Indian tribes and communities. 
These can best be met through a grant proc- 
ess. 

(e) The Congress declares its commitment 
to these policies and its support, to the full 
extent of its responsibility, for Federal rela- 
tions with the Indian Nations. 

(f) The Congress hereby repudiates and 
rejects any policy of unilateral termination 
of Federal relations with any Indian Nation. 
SEC. 11204. GRANTS AUTHORIZED. 

(a)(1) The Secretary shall provide grants 
to Indian tribes, and tribal organizations, 
that— 

(A) operate tribally controlled schools 
which are eligible for assistance under this 
part, and 

(B) submit to the Secretary applications 
for such grants. 

(2) Grants provided under this part shall 
be deposited into the general operating fund 
of the tribaliy controlled school with re- 
spect to which the grant is provided and 
shall be used to defray, at the determina- 
tion of the school board of the tribally con- 
trolled school, any expenditures, including 
but not limited to, expenditures for— 

(A) school operations, academic, educa- 
tional, residential, guidance and counseling, 
and administrative purposes, 

(B) the operation and maintenance of the 
school, and 

(C) support services for the school, includ- 
ing transportation. 

(bi) No more than one grant may be 
provided under this part with respect to any 
Indian tribe for any fiscal year. 

(2) Funds provided under any grant made 
under this part may not be used in connec- 
tion with religious worship or sectarian in- 
struction. 

(3) Funds provided under any grant made 
under this part may not be expended for ad- 
ministrative costs (as defined under section 
1128A(eX1) of the Education Amendments 
of 1978) in excess of the amount generated 
for such costs under section 1128A of such 
Act. 
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(с) In the case of a grantee which operates 
schools at more than one schoolsite, the 
grantee shall expend no less than 90 percent 
of the funds allocated for each schoolsite 
under section 1128 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978 at each schoolsite. 

(d) Nothing in this part may be con- 
strued— 

(1) to require a tribe or tribal organization 
to apply for or accept, or 

(2) to allow any person to coerce any tribe 

or tribal organization into applying for, or 
accepting, 
a grant under this part to plan, conduct, 
and administer all of, or any portion of, any 
Bureau program. Such applications, and the 
timing of such applications, shall be strictly 
voluntary. Nothing in this part may be con- 
strued as allowing or requiring any grant 
with any entity other than the entity to 
which the grant is provided. 

(е) Grants provided under this part shall 
not terminate, modify, suspend, or reduce 
the Federal responsibility to provide a pro- 
gram 


(f) Whenever an Indian tribe requests ret- 
rocession of any program for which assist- 
ance is provided under this part, such retro- 
cession shall become effective upon a date 
specified by the Secretary not more than 
120 days after the date on which the tribe 
requests the retrocession, or such later date 
as may be mutually agreed upon by the Sec- 
retary and the tribe. 

SEC. 11205. COMPOSITION OF GRANTS. 

(a) The grant provided under this part to 
an Indian tribe or tribal organization for 
any fiscal year shall consist of— 

(1) the total amount of funds allocated for 
such fiscal year under sections 1128 and 
1128A of the Education Amendments of 
1978 with respect to the tribally controlled 
schools eligible for assistance under this 
part that are operated by such Indian tribe 
or tribal organization, 

(2) to the extent requested by such Indian 
tribe or tribal organization, the total 
amount of funds allocated to such schools 
for such fiscal year under section 1126(d) of 
the Education Amendments of 1987, and 

(3) the total amount of funds provided 
under— 

(A) chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, and 

(B) the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, 
that are allocated to such schools for such 
fiscal year. 

(bX1) In the allocation of funds under sec- 
tions 1128, 1128A, and 1126(d) of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978, tribally con- 
trolled schools for which grants are provid- 
ed under this part shall be treated as con- 
tract schools. 

(2) In the allocation of funds provided 
under— 

(A) chapter 1 of the Education Consolida- 
tion and Improvement Act of 1981, and 

(B) the Education of the Handicapped 
Act, 
that are distributed through the Bureau, 
tribally controlled schools for which grants 
are provided under this part shall be treated 
as Bureau schools. 

(3X A) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), funds allocated to a tribally controlled 
school by reason of paragraph (1) or (2) 
shall be subject to the provisions of this 
part and shall not be subject to any restric- 
tion or limitation that is imposed under any 
other law specifically with respect to funds 
provided under— 

(i) the Education Amendments of 1978, 
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(ii) the Education Consolidation and Im- 
provement Act of 1981, or 

(iii) the Education of the Handicapped 
Act. 

(B) Except as provided in subparagraph 
(C), Indian tribes and tribal organizations to 
which grants are provided under this part, 
and tribally controlled schools for which 
such grants are provided, shall not be sub- 
ject to any requirements, obligations, re- 
strictions, or limitations that would other- 
wise apply solely by reason of the receipt of 
funds provided under any Act referred to in 
clauses (i), (iD, or (iii) of subparagraph (A). 

(C) The provisions of this paragraph shall 
not affect the application of any provision 
of title XI of the Education Amendments of 
1978 that applies under the terms of such 
title specifically with respect to— 

(i) all schools that are Bureau funded 
schools (within the meaning of section 
1139(3) of the Education Amendments of 
1978), or 

(ii) schools for which assistance is provid- 
ed under this part. 


SEC. 11206. ELIGIBILITY FOR GRANTS. 

(aX1) A tribally controlled school is eligi- 
ble for assistance under this part if the 
school— 

(A) was, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, а school which received funds under 
the authority of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act (25 
U.S.C. 450, et seq.), 

(B) was a school operated (as either an el- 
ementary or secondary school or a combined 
program) by the Bureau and has met the re- 
quirements of subsection (b), 

(C) is a school for which the Bureau has 
not provided funds, but which has met the 
requirements of subsection (c), or 

(D) is а school with respect to which an 
election has been made under paragraph (2) 
and which has met the requirements of sub- 
section (b). 

(2) Any application which has been sub- 
mitted under the Indian Self-Determination 
&nd Education Assistance Act by an Indian 
tribe for a school which is not in operation 
on the date of enactment of this Act shall 
be reviewed under the guidelines and regu- 
lations for applications submitted under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act that were in effect at the 
time the application was submitted, unless 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization elects 
to have the application reviewed under the 
provisions of subsection (b). 

(bX1) Any school that was operated as a 
Bureau school on the date of enactment of 
this Act, and any school with respect to 
which an election is made under subsection 
(aX2), meets the requirements of this sub- 
section if— 

(A) the Indian tribe or tribal organization 
that operates, or desires to operate, the 
School submits to the Secretary an applica- 
tion requesting that the Secretary— 

(i) transfer operation of the school to the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization, if the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization is not al- 
ready operating the school, and 

(ii) make a determination of whether the 
school is eligible for assistance under this 
part, and 

(B) the Secretary makes a determination 
that the school is eligible for assistance 
under this part. 

(2XA) By no later than the date that is 
120 days after the date on which an applica- 
tion is submitted to the Secretary under 
1 (1ХА), the Secretary shall deter- 
mine— 
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(i) if the school is not being operated by 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
whether to transfer operation of the school 
to the Indian tribe or tribal organization, 
and 

(ii) whether the school is eligible for as- 
sistance under this part. 

(B) In considering applications submitted 
under paragraph (1)(A), the Secretary 

(i) shall transfer operation of the school 
to the Indian tribe or tribal organization, if 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization is not 
already operating the school, and 

(ii) shall determine that the school is eligi- 
ble for assistance under this part, 


unless the Secretary finds by clear and con- 
vincing evidence that the services to be pro- 
vided by the Indian tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion will be deleterious to the welfare of the 
Indians served by the school. 

(C) In considering applications submitted 
under paragraph (1X A), the Secretary shall 
consider whether the Indian tribe or tribal 
organization would be deficient in operating 
the school with respect to— 

(i) equipment, 

(ii) bookkeeping and accounting proce- 
dures, 

(iii) substantive knowledge of operating 
the school, 

(iv) adequately trained personnel, or 

(v) any other necessary components in the 
operation of the school. 

(cX1) A school for which the Bureau has 
not provided funds meets the requirements 
of this subsection if— 

(A) the Indian tribe or tribal organization 
that operates, or desires to operate, the 
school submits to the Secretary an applica- 
tion requesting a determination by the Sec- 
retary of whether the school is eligible for 
assistance under this part, and 

(B) the Secretary makes a determination 
that the school is eligible for assistance 
under this part. 

(2A) By no later than the date that is 
180 days after the date on which an applica- 
tion is submitted to the Secretary under 
paragraph (1X A), the Secretary shall deter- 
mine whether the school is eligible for as- 
sistance under this part. 

(B) In making the determination under 
subparagraph (A), the Secretary shall give 
equal consideration to all of the following 
factors: 

(i) with respect to the applicant's propos- 
al— 

(I) the adequacy of facilities or the poten- 
tial to obtain or provide adequate facilities; 

(ID geographic and demographic factors 
in the affected areas; 

(III) adequacy of applicant's program 
plans; 

(IV) geographic proximity of comparable 
public education; and 

(V) the wishes of all affected parties, in- 
cluding but not limited to students, families, 
tribal governments at both the central and 
local levels, and school organizations; and 

(iD with respect to all education services 
already available— 

(D geographic and demographic factors in 
the affected areas; 

(II) adequacy and comparability of pro- 
grams already available; 

(IID) consistency of available programs 
with tribal education codes or tribal legisla- 
tion to education; and 

(IV) the history and success of these serv- 
ices for the proposed population to be 
served, as determined from all factors and 
not just standardized examination perform- 
ance. 
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(C) The Secretary may not make a deter- 
mination under this paragraph that is pri- 
marily based upon the geographic proximity 
of comparable public education. 

(D) Applications submitted under para- 
graph (1XA) shall include information on 
the factors described in subparagraph 
(Bye, but the applicant may also provide 
the Secretary such information relative to 
the factors described in subparagraph 
(BXii) as the applicant considers appropri- 
ate. 

(E) If the Secretary fails to make a deter- 
mination under subparagraph (A) with re- 
spect to an application within 180 days after 
the date on which the Secretary received 
the application, the Secretary shall be treat- 
ed as having made a determination that the 
tribally controlled school is eligible for as- 
sistance under the title and the grant shall 
become effective 18 months after the date 
on which the Secretary received the applica- 
tion, or an earlier date, at the Secretary's 
discretion. 

(dX1) If the Secretary determines that a 
tribally controlled school is eligible under 
subsection (a) for assistance under this part, 
the eligibility determination shall remain in 
effect until the determination is revoked by 
the Secretary, and the requirements of sub- 
section (b) or (c), if applicable, shall be con- 
sidered to have been met with respect to 
such school for all subsequent fiscal ycars 
until the eligibility determination is revoked 
by the Secreta: y. 

(2A) The Secretary shall not revoke a 
determination that a school is eligible under 
subsection (a) for assistance under this part 
if— 

(i) the Indian tribe or tribal organization 
submits the reports required under para- 
graph (3) with respect to the school, and 

(ii) at least one of the following subclauses 
applies with respect to the school: 

а» The school is certified or accredited by 
& State or regional accrediting association as 
determined by the Secretary of Education, 
or is а candidate in good standing for such 
accreditation under the rules of the State or 
regional accrediting association, ensuring 
that credits achieved by students within the 
education programs are, or will be, accepted 
at grade level by a State certified or region- 
ally accredited institution. 

(ID A determination made by the Secre- 
{агу that there is а reasonable expectation 
that the accreditation described in sub- 
clause (I), or the candidacy in good standing 
for such accreditation, will be reached by 
the school within 3 years and that the pro- 
gram offered by the school is beneficial to 
the Indian students. 

(ID The school is accredited by a tribal 
division of education if such accreditation is 
accepted by a generally recognized regional 
or State accreditation agency. 

(IV) The school accepts the standards pro- 
mulgated under section 1121 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978 and an evaluation 
of performance is conducted under this sec- 
tion in conformance with the regulations 
pertaining to Bureau operated schools by an 
impartial evaluator chosen by the grantee, 
but no grantee shall be required to comply 
with these standards to a higher degree 
than a comparable Bureau operated school. 

(V) A positive evaluation of the school is 
conducted once every three years under 
standards adopted by the contractor under 
a contract for a school entered into under 
the Indian Self-Determination and Educa- 
tion Assistance Act prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act, such evaluation to be 
conducted by an impartial evaluator agreed 
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to by the Secretary and the grantee. Upon 
failure to agree on such an evaluator, the 
governing body of the tribe shall choose the 
evaluator or perform the evaluation. 

(B) The choice of standards employed for 
purposes of subparagraph (AXii) shall be 
consistent with section 1121(e) of the Edu- 
cation Amendments of 1978. 

(3) Each recipient of a grant provided 
under this part shall submit to the Secre- 
tary an annual report that shall be limited 
to— 


(A) an annual financial statement report- 
ing revenue and expenditures as defined by 
the cost accounting established by the 
grantee; 

(B) а biannual financial audit conducted 
pursuant to the standards of the Single 
Audit Act of 1984; 

(C) an annual submission to the Secretary 
of the number of students served and a brief 
description of programs offered under the 
grant; and 

(D) a program evaluation conducted by an 
impartial entity, to be based on the stand- 
ards established for purposes of paragraph 
(2X AXiD. 

(4) The Secretary shall not revoke a deter- 
mination that a school is eligible under sub- 
section (a) for assistance under this part, or 
reassume control of a school that was a 
Bureau school prior to approval of an appli- 
cation submitted under subsection (b)(1)(A), 
until the Secretary— 

(A) provides notice to the tribal authority 
that authorized the tribally controlled 
School which states— 

(i) the specific deficiencies that led to the 
revocation or resumption determination, 
and 

(ii) the actions that are needed to remedy 
such deficiencies, and 

(B) affords such authority an opportunity 
to effect any remedial actions. 


The Secretary shall provide such technical 
assistance as is necessary to effect such re- 
medial actions. Such notice and technical 
assistance shall be in addition to a hearing 
and appeal to be conducted pursuant to the 
regulations described in subsection 
(103 MADGID. 

(eX1) Expansions of the grade levels of- 
fered by a tribally controlled school that is 
funded under this part, or modifications to 
initiate residential services by such schools, 
may be made only if— 

(A) the tribe or tribal organization sub- 
mits to the Secretary an application to 
make the expansion or modification, 

(B) the application is accompanied by a 
document indicating action by the tribal 
governing body authorizing such applica- 
tion, and 

(C) the Secretary approves the expansion 
or modification. 

(2) The Secretary, by no later than the 
date that is 120 days after the date on 
which an application is submitted to the 
Secretary under this subsection, shall make 
а final determination on such application. 

(3) Paragraph (1) shall not apply with re- 
spect to expansions, or modifications of 
dide or programs, that are within grade 
evels. 

(4) In reviewing all applications submitted 
under this subsection, the Secretary shall 
give equal consideration to the factors de- 
scribed in subsection (сХ2ХВ) and to the en- 
hancement of the quality of the overall pro- 
gram offered by the applicant. 

(5) Any expansion of more than two grade 
levels at a tribally controlled school that is 
funded under this part, or an equivalent ex- 
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pansion, or any addition of residential serv- 
ices to a program not offering residential 
services, that is approved by the Secretary 
under this subsection shall become effective 
on the date that is 12 months after the date 
on which the application is submitted to the 
Secretary, or earlier, at the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

(fX1) Any application that is submitted 
under this part by а tribal organization 
shall be accompanied by a document indi- 
cating action by the tribal governing body 
authorizing such application. 

(2) Except as provided in subsection 
(cX2XE) or (еХ5), a grant provided under 
this part, а transfer of the operation of a 
Bureau school made under subsection (b), 
and any expansion or modification approved 
under subsection (eX1XC), shall become ef- 
fective beginning with the academic year 
succeeding the fiscal year in which the ap- 
plication for the grant, transfer, expansion, 
or modification is made, or at an earlier 
date, at the Secretary's discretion. 

(3XA) Whenever the Secretary declines to 
provide a grant under this part, to transfer 
operation of a Bureau school under subsec- 
tion (b) or to approve an expansion or 
modification under subsection (eX1XC), or 
determines that а school is not eligible for 
assistance under this part, the Secretary 
shall— 

(D state the objections in writing to the 
tribe or tribal organization within the allot- 
ted time, 

(ii) provide assistance to the tribe or tribal 
organization to overcome all stated objec- 
tions, 

(iii) provide the tribe or tribal organiza- 
tion a hearing, under the same rules and 
regulations that apply under the Indian 
Self-Determination and Education Assist- 
ance Act, and 

(iv) provide an opportunity to appeal the 
objection raised. 

(B) The Secretary shall reconsider any 
amended application submitted under this 
part within 60 days after the amended ap- 
plication is submitted to the Secretary. 

(g) The Bureau shall submit an annual 
report to the Congress on all applications 
received, and actions taken, under this sec- 
tion at the same time that the President is 
required to submit to the Congress the 
budget under section 1105 of title 31, United 
States Code. 

SEC. 11207. PAYMENT OF GRANTS; INVESTMENT OF 
FUNDS. 


(aX1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, the Secretary shall make pay- 
ments to grantees under this part in two 
payments: 

(A) one payment to be made no later than 
October 1 of each fiscal year in an amount 
equal to one-half the amount paid during 
the preceding fiscal year to the grantee or a 
contractor that has elected to have the pro- 
visions of this part apply, and 

(B) the second payment consisting of the 
remainder to which the grantee or contrac- 
tor is entitled for the fiscal year to be made 
by no later than January 1 of the fiscal 
year. 

(2) For any school for which no payment 
was made under this part in the preceding 
fiscal year, full payment of the amount 
computed for each fiscal year shall be made 
by January 1 of the fiscal year. 

(bX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any interest or investment 
income that accrues on any funds provided 
under this part after such funds are paid to 
the Indian tribe or tribal organization and 
before such funds are expended for the pur- 
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pose for which such funds were provided 
under this part shall be the property of the 
Indian tribe or tribal organization and shall 
not be taken into account by any officer or 
employee of the Federal Government in de- 
termining whether to provide assistance, or 
the amount of assistance, under any provi- 
sion of Federal law. 

(2) Funds provided under this part may be 
invested by the Indian tribe or tribal organi- 
zation only in obligations of the United 
States or in obligations or securities that are 
guaranteed or insured by the United States. 

(c) For the purposes of underrecovery and 
overrecovery determinations by any Federal 
agency for any other funds, from whatever 
source derived, funds received under this 
part shall not be taken into consideration. 
SEC. 11208. APPLICABILITY OF OTHER STATUTES. 

(a) All provisions of sections 5, 6, 7, 105, 
109, and 110 of the Indian Self-Determina- 
tion and Education Assistance Act (25 
U.S.C. 450c, et seq.) except those provisions 
pertaining to indirect costs and length of 
contract, shall apply to grants provided 
under this part. : 

(b) Until the date that is 120 days after 
the date of enactment of this Act, contrac- 
tors for activities to which this part applies 
who have entered into a contract under the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act that is in effect upon the 
date of enactment of this Act may elect, in 
such manner and at such time as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe, to have the provisions 
of this part apply to such activity in lieu of 
such contract. 

(c) No funds may be provided under any 
contract entered into under the Indian Self- 
Determination and Education Assistance 
Act to pay any expenses incurred in provid- 
ing any program or service if a grant has 
been made under this part to pay such ex- 
penses. 

SEC. 11209. ROLE OF THE DIRECTOR. 

Applications for grants under this part, 
and all application modifications, shall be 
reviewed and approved by personnel under 
the direction and control of the Director of 
the Office of Indian Education Programs. 
Required reports shall be submitted to edu- 
cation personnel under the direction and 
control of the Director of such Office. 

SEC. 11210. REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary is authorized to issue regu- 
lations relating to tne discharge of duties 
specifically assigned to the Secretary by this 
part. In all other matters relating to the de- 
tails of planning, development, implement- 
ing, and evaluating grants under this part, 
the Secretary shall not issue regulations. 
SEC. 11211. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

(1) The term “eligible Indian student" has 
the meaning of such term in section 1128(f) 
of the Education Amendments of 1978 (25 
U.S.C. 2008(f)). 

(2) Тһе term "Indian tribe" means any 
Indian tribe, band, nation, or other orga- 
nized group or community, including any 
Alaska Native Village or regional or village 
corporation (as defined in or established 
pursuant to the Alaskan Native Claims Set- 
tlement Act), which is recognized as eligible 
for the special programs and services provid- 
ed by the United States to Indians because 
of their status as Indians. 

(3A) The term “tribal organization" 
means— 

(i) the recognized governing body of any 
Indian tribe, or 

di) any legally established organization of 
Indians which— 
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(1) is controlled, sanctioned, or chartered 
by such governing body or is democratically 
elected by the adult members of the Indian 
community to be served by such organiza- 
tion, and 

(ID includes the maximum participation 
of Indians in all phases of its activities. 

(B) In any case in which a grant is provid- 
ed under this part to an organization to per- 
form services benefiting more than one 
Indian tribe, the approval of the governing 
bodies of Indian tribes representing 80 per- 
cent of those students attending the tribally 
controlled school shall be considered a suffi- 
cient tribal authorization for such grant. 

(4) The term "Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

(5) The term “tribally controlled school" 
means а school, operated by a tribe or a 
tribal organization, enrolling students in 
kindergarten through grade 12, including 
preschools, which is not a local educational 
agency and which is not directly adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

(6) The term “а local educational agency” 
means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within a 
State for either administrative control or di- 
rection of, or to perform a service function 
for, public elementary or secondary schools 
in a city, county, township, school district, 
or other political subdivision of a State, or 
such combination of school districts or 
counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools. Such term in- 
cludes any other public institution or 
agency having administrative control and 
direction of а public elementary or second- 
ary school. 

(7) Тһе term Bureau“ means the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the 
Interior. я 


Part C—Department of Education 


SEC. 11301. SHORT TITLE. 
This part may be cited as the "Indian 
Education Act of 1987". 


Subpart 1—Financial Assistance to Local Educa- 
tional Agencies for the Education of Indian 
Children 


SEC. 11311. DECLARATION OF POLICY. 

In recognition of the special educational 
and culturally related academic needs of 
Indian students in the United States, Con- 
gress hereby declares it to be the policy of 
the United States to provide financial assist- 
ance to local educational agencies to develop 
and carry out elementary and secondary 
school programs specially designed to meet 
these special educational and culturally re- 
lated academic needs, or both. 

SEC. 11312. скав TO LOCAL EDUCATIONAL АСЕМ. 

(a) The Secretary shall, in order to effec- 
tuate the policy set forth in section 11311, 
carry out a program of making grants to 
local educational agencies which are enti- 
tled to payments under this subpart and 
which have submitted, and have had ap- 
proved, applications therefor, in accordance 
with the provisions of this subpart. 

(b)X1XA) For any fiscal year for which ap- 
propriations are authorized under section 
11316 of this Act, the Secretary shall deter- 
mine the number of Indian children who 
were enrolled in the schools of a local edu- 
cational agency, and for whom such agency 
provided free public education, during such 
fiscal year. 

(B) For purposes of this subpart, the term 
“eligible Indian children” means Indian 
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children whom the Secretary has deter- 
mined— 

(i) were enrolled in a school of the local 
educational agency, and 

(ii) were provided free public education by 
the local educational agency. 

(2A) From the sums appropriated under 
section 11316(a) for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall allocate to each local education- 
al agency which has an application up- 
proved under this subpart an amount which 
bears the same ratio to such sums as the 
product of— 

(i) the number of eligible Indian children, 
multiplied by 

(ii) the average per pupil expenditure per 
local educational agency, 
bears to the sum of such products for all 
such local educational agencies. 

(B) A local educational agency shall not 
be entitled to receive a grant under this sub- 
part for any fiscal year unless the number 
of eligible Indian children, with respect to 
such agency, is at least 10 or constitutes at 
least 50 percent of its total enrollment. The 
requirements of this subparagraph shall not 
apply to any local educational agencies serv- 
ing Indian children in Alaska, California, 
and Oklahoma or located on, or in proximi- 
ty to, an Indian reservation. 

(C) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the average per pupil expenditure for a 
local educational agency is equal to the 
amount determined by dividing— 

(i) the sum of— 

(I) the aggregate current expenditures, 
during the second fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which the computation is 
made, of all of the local educational agen- 
cies in the State in which such agency is lo- 
cated, plus 

(11) any direct current expenditures of 
such State for the operation of such agen- 
cies (without regard to the sources of funds 
from which either of such expenditures are 
made), by 

(ii) the aggregate number of children who 
were in average daily attendance for whom 
such agencies provided free public education 
during such preceding fiscal year. 

(cX1) In addition to the sums appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year for grants to local 
educational agencies under this subpart, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
&ted for any fiscal year an amount not in 
excess of 10 percent of the amount appro- 
priated for payments on the basis of entitle- 
ments computed under subsection (b) for 
that fiscal year, for the purpose of enabling 
the Secretary to provide financial assistance 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subpart to schools— 

(A) which are located on or near reserva- 
tions; and 

(B) which— 

(i) are not local educational agencies, or 

(ii) have not been local educational agen- 
cies for more than 3 years. 

(2) The requirements of clause (A) of 
paragraph (1) shall not apply to any school 
serving Indian children in California, Okla- 
homa, or Alaska. 

(d) In addition to the sums appropriated 
for any fiscal year for grants to local educa- 
tional agencies under this subpart, there 15 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
any fiscal year an amount not in excess of 
10 percent of the amount appropriated for 
payments of entitlements computed under 
subsection (b) for that fiscal year, for the 
purpose of enabling the Secretary to make 
grants on & competitive basis to local educa- 
tional agencies to support demonstration 
projects and programs which are designed 
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to plan for and improve educational oppor- 
tunities for Indian children, except that the 
Secretary shall reserve a portion not to 
exceed 25 percent of such funds to make 
grants for demonstration projects examin- 
ing the special educational and culturally 
related academic needs that arise in school 
districts with high concentrations of Indian 
children. 

SEC. 11313, USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS. 

Grants under this subpart may be used, їп 
accordance with applications approved 
under section 11314, for— 

(1) planning and development of programs 
specifically designed to meet the special 
educational or culturally related academic 
needs, or both, of Indian children, including 
pilot projects designed to test the effective- 
ness of plans so developed; 

(2) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of such programs, including, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of the Secretary, 
minor remodeling of classroom or other 
space used for such programs and acquisi- 
tion of necessary equipment; and 

(3) the training of counselors at schools 
receiving funds under this subpart in coun- 
seling techniques relevant to the treatment 
of alcohol and substance abuse. 

SEC. 11314. APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS; CONDI- 
TIONS FOR APPROVAL. 

(a) A grant provided under this subpart, 
except as provided in section 11312(b), may 
be made only to a local educational agency 
or agencies, and only upon application to 
the Secretary at such time or times, in such 
manner, and containing or accompanied by 
such information as the Secretary deems 
necessary. Such application shall— 

(1) provide that the activities and services 
for which assistance under this subpart is 
sought will be administered by or under the 
supervision of the applicant; 

(2) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes of section 11313, and provide 
for such methods of administration as are 
necessary for the proper and efficient oper- 
ation of the program; 

(3) in the case of an application for pay- 
ments for planning, provide that— 

(A) the planning was or will be directly re- 
lated to programs or projects to be carried 
out under this subpart and has resulted, or 
is reasonably likely to result, in a program 
or project which will be carried out under 
this subpart, and 

(B) the planning funds are needed because 
of the innovative nature of the program or 
project or because the local educational 
agency lacks the resources necessary to plan 
adequately for programs and projects to be 
carried out under this subpart; 

(4) provide that effective procedures, in- 
cluding provisions for appropriate objective 
measurement of educational achievement, 
will be adopted for evaluating at least annu- 
ally the effectiveness of the programs and 
projects in meeting the special educational 
needs of Indian students; 

(5) set forth policies and procedures which 
assure that Federal funds made available 
under this subpart for any fiscal year will be 
so used as to supplement and, to the extent 
practical, increase the level of funds that 
would, in the absence of such Federal funds, 
be made available by the applicant for the 
education of Indian children and in no case 
supplant such funds; 

(6) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, 
and accounting for, Federal funds paid to 
the applicant under this subpart; and 
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(7) provide for making an annual report 
and such other reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require to carry out his 
functions under this subpart and to deter- 
mine the extent to which funds provided 
under this subpart have been effective in 
improving the educational opportunities of 
Indian students in the area served, and for 
the keeping of such records, and the afford- 
ing of such access thereto, as the Secretary 
may find necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports. 

(b) An application by a local educational 
agency or agencies for a grant under this 
subpart may be approved only if it is con- 
sistent with the applicable provisions of this 
subpart and— 

(1) meets the requirements set forth in 
subsection (a); 

(2) provides that the program or project 
for which application is made— 

(A) will utilize the best available talents 
and resources (including persons from the 
Indian community) and will substantially 
increase the educational opportunities of 
Indian children in the area to be served by 
the applicant; and 

(B) has been developed— 

(D in open consultation with parents of 
Indian children, teachers, and, where appli- 
cable, secondary school students, including 
public hearings at which such persons have 
had a full opportunity to understand the 
program for which assistance is being 
sought and to offer recommendations there- 
on, and 

(ii) with the participation and written ap- 
proval of a committee— 

(I) which is composed of, and selected by, 
parents of children participating in the pro- 
gram for which assistance is sought, teach- 
ers, and, where applicable, secondary school 
students, and 

(ID of which at least half the members 
shall be parents described in subclause (1); 

(3) sets forth such policies and procedures 
including policies and procedures relating to 
the hiring of personnel, as will ensure that 
the program for which assistance is sought 
will be operated and evaluated in consulta- 
tion with, and with the involvement of, par- 
ents of the children and representatives of 
the area to be served, including the commit- 
tee established for the purposes of para- 
graph (2XBXii); and 

(4) provides that the parent committee 
formed pursuant to paragraph (2)(B)(ii) will 
adopt and abide by reasonable bylaws for 
the conduct of the program for which assist- 
ance is sought. 

(c) Amendments of applications submitted 
under this subpart shall, except as the Sec- 
retary may otherwise provide by regulation, 
be subject to approval in the same manner 
as original applications. 

(dX1) The Secretary shall require that 
each application for a grant under this sub- 
part for each fiscal year include а form for 
each eligible Indian child for whom the 
local educational agency is providing free 
public education that sets forth information 
establishing the status of the child as an eli- 
gible Indían child. 

(2) The Secretary shall request on the 
form required under paragraph (1) at least 
the following information: 

(A) either— 

(i) the name of the tribe, band, or other 
organized group of Indians with which the 
child claims membership, along with the en- 
rollment number establishing membership 
(if applicable), and the name and address of 
the organization which has updated and ac- 
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curate membership data for such tribe, 
band, or other organized group of Indians, 


or 

(ii) if the child is not а member of a tribe, 
band, or other organized group of Indians, 
the name, the enrollment number (if appli- 
cable) and the organization (and address 
thereof) responsible for maintaining updat- 
ed and accurate membership rolls of any of 
the child’s parents or grandparents, from 
whom the child claims eligibility; 

(B) whether the tribe, band, or other orga- 
nized group of Indians with which the appli- 
cant, his parents, or grandparents claim 
membership is federally recognized; 

(C) the name and address of the parent or 
legal guardian; 

(D) the signature of the parent or legal 
guardian verifying the accuracy of the in- 
formation supplied; and 

(E) any other information which the Sec- 
retary deems necessary to provide an accu- 
rate program profile. 

(3) Nothing in the requirements of para- 
graph (2) shall be construed as affecting the 
definition set forth in section 11351(4). 

(4) The forms and the standards of proof 
that were in use during the 1985-1986 aca- 
demic year to establish a child’s eligibility 
for entitlement under the Indian Elementa- 
ry and Secondary School Assistance Act 
shall be the only forms and standards of 
proof used to establish such eligibility and 
to meet the requirements of paragraph (1) 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(eX1) The Secretary shall establish a 
method of auditing, on an annual basis, a 
sample of not less than one-third of the 
total number of school districts receiving 
funds under this subpart, and shall submit 
to the Congress an annual report on the 
findings of the audits. 

(2) Any local educational agency that pro- 
vides false information in the application 
for a grant under this subpart shall be ineli- 
gible to apply for any other grants under 
this subpart and shall be liable to the 
United States for any funds provided under 
this subpart that have not been expended. 

(3) Any student who provides false infor- 
mation on the form required under subsec- 
tion (dX1) may not be taken into account іп 
determining the amount of any grant under 
this subpart. 

SEC. 11315. PAYMENTS. 

(a) The Secretary shall, subject to the 
provisions of section 11316, from time-to- 
time pay to each local educational agency 
which has had an application approved 
under section 11314, an amount equal to the 
amount estimated to be expended by such 
agency in carrying out activities under such 
application. 

(b) No payments shall be made under this 
subpart for any fiscal year to any local edu- 
cational agency in a State which has taken 
into consideration payments under this sub- 
part in determining the eligibility of such 
loca] educational agency in that State for 
State aid, or the amount of that aid, with 
respect to the free public education of chil- 
dren during that year or the preceding 
fiscal year. 

(cX1) The Secretary shall not pay to any 
local educational agency its full allotment 
under section 11102 for any fiscal year 
unless the State educational agency deter- 
mines that the combined fiscal effort of 
that local agency and the State with respect 
to the provision of free public education by 
that local agency for the preceding fiscal 
year, computed on either а per student or 
aggregate expenditure basis, was at least 90 
percent of such combined fiscal effort, com- 
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puted on the same basis, for the second pre- 

ceding fiscal year. 

(2) If the Secretary determines for any 
fiscal year that a local educational agency 
failed to maintain its expenditures at the 90 
percent level required by paragraph (1), the 
Secretary shall— 

(A) reduce the allocation of funds to that 
agency in the exact proportion of that agen- 
cy's failure to maintain its expenditures at 
that level, and 

(B) not use the reduced amount of the 
agency's expenditures for the preceding 
year to determine compliance with para- 
graph (1) in any succeeding fiscal year, but 
shall use the amount of expenditures that 
would have been required to comply with 
paragraph (1). 

(3) The Secretary may waive the require- 
ments of this subsection for one fiscal year 
only if the Secretary determines that a 
waiver would be equitable due to exception- 
al or uncontrollable circumstances, such as 
а natural disaster or а precipitous and un- 
foreseen decline in the agency's financial re- 
sources. The Secretary shall not use the re- 
duced amount of the agency's expenditures 
for the fiscal year preceding the fiscal year 
for which a waiver is granted to determine 
compliance with paragraph (1) in any suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, but shall use the 
amount of expenditures that would have 
been required to comply with paragraph (1) 
in the absence of а waiver. 

SEC. 11316. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS; 

ADJUSTMENTS. 

(a) For the purpose of making payments 
under this subpart, there are authorized to 
be appropriated— 

(1) for fiscal year 1988, $70,000,000, and 

(2) for each of the fiscal years 1989, 1990, 
1991, 1992, and 1993, such sums as may be 
necessary. 

(b) The Secretary may reallocate, in such 
manner аз will best assist in advancing the 
purposes of this subpart, any amount which 
the Secretary determines, based upon esti- 
mates made by local educational agencies, 
will not be needed by any such agency to 
carry out its approved project. 

Subpart 2—Special Programs and Projects to Im- 
prove Educational Opportunities for Indian 
Children 

SEC. 11321. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ОР- 

PORTUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN. 

(a) The Secretary shall carry out a pro- 
gram of making grants for the improvement 
of educational opportunities for Indian chil- 
dren— 

(1) to support planning, pilot, and demon- 
stration projects, in accordance with subsec- 
tion (b), which are designed to test and dem- 
onstrate the effectiveness of programs for 
improving educational opportunities for 
Indian children; 

(2) to assist in the establishment and oper- 
ation of programs, in accordance with sub- 
section (c), which are designed to stimu- 
late— 

(A) the provision of educational services 
not available to Indian children in sufficient 
quantity or quality, and 

(B) the development and establishment of 
exemplary educational programs to serve as 
models for regular school programs in 
which Indian children are educated; 

(3) to assist in the establishment and oper- 
ation of preservice and inservice training 
programs, in accordance with subsection (а), 
for persons serving Indian children as edu- 
cational personnel; and 

(4) to encourage the dissemination of in- 
formation and materials relating to, and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of, education 
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programs which may offer educational op- 
portunities to Indian children. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies, federally supported elementary and 
secondary schools for Indian children and to 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, and 
Indian institutions to support planning, 
pilot, and demonstration projects which are 
designed to plan for, and test and demon- 
strate the effectiveness of, programs for im- 
proving educational opportunities for 
Indian children, including— 

(1) innovative programs related to the 
educational needs of educationally deprived 
children; 

(2) bilingual and bicultural education pro- 
grams and projects; 

(3) special health and nutrition services, 
and other related activities, which meet the 
special health, social, and psychological 
problems of Indian children; and 

(4) coordination of the operation of other 
federally assisted programs which may be 
used to assist in meeting the needs of such 
children. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to State and local educational agen- 
cies and to tribal and other Indian commu- 
nity organizations to assist them in develop- 
ing and establishing educational services 
and programs specifically designed to im- 
prove educational opportunities for Indian 
children. Grants may be used— 

(1) to provide educational services not 
available to such children in sufficient 
quantity or quality, including— 

(A) remedial and compensatory instruc- 
tion, schoo] health, physical education, psy- 
chological, and other services designed to 
assist and encourage Indian children to 
enter, remain in, or reenter elementary or 
secondary school; 

(B) comprehensive academic and vocation- 
al instruction; 

(C) instructional materials (such as li- 
brary books, textbooks, and other printed, 
published, or audiovisual materials) and 
equipment; 

(D) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and testing services; 

(E) special education programs for handi- 
capped and gifted and talented Indian chil- 
dren; 

(F) early childhood programs, including 
kindergarten; 

(G) bilingual and bicultural education pro- 
grams; and 

(H) other services which meet the pur- 
poses of this subsection; and 

(2) to establish and operate exemplary 
and innovative educational programs and 
centers, involving new educational ap- 
proaches, methods, and techniques designed 
to enrich programs of elementary and sec- 
ondary education for Indian children. 

(dX1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to institutions of higher education 
and to State and local educational agencies, 
in combination with institutions of higher 
education, for carrying out programs and 
projects— 

(A) to prepare persons to serve Indian stu- 
dents as teachers, administrators, teacher 
aides, social workers, and ancillary educa- 
tional personnel; and 

(B) to improve the qualifications of such 
persons who are serving Indian students in 
such capacities. 

(2) Grants made under this subsection 
may be used for the establishment of fellow- 
ship programs leading to an advanced 
degree, for institutes and, as part of a con- 
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tinuing program, for seminars, symposia, 
workshops, and conferences. 

(3) In programs funded by grants author- 
ized under this subsection, preference shall 
be given to the training of Indians. 

(eX1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and to enter into contracts with, 
public agencies, State educational agencies 
in States in which more than 5,000 Indian 
children are enrolled in public elementary 
and secondary schools, Indian tribes, Indian 
institutions, and Indian organizations, and 
to make contracts with private institutions 
and organizations, to establish, on a region- 
&l basis, information centers to— 

(A) evaluate programs assisted under this 
Act, and under other Indian education pro- 
grams in order to determine their effective- 
ness in meeting the special educational and 
culturally related academic needs of Indian 
children and adults and to conduct research 
to determine those needs; 

(B) provide technical assistance upon re- 
quest to local educational agencies and 
Indian tribes, Indian organizations, Indian 
institutions, and parent committees created 
pursuant to section 11314(bX2XBXii in 
evaluating and carrying out programs assist- 
ed under this Act, through the provision of 
materials and personnel resources; and 

(C) disseminate information upon request 
to the parties described in subparagraph (B) 
concerning &ll Federal education programs 
which affect the education of Indian chil- 
dren and adults, including information on 
successful models and programs designed to 
meet the special educational needs of Indian 
children. 

(2) Grants or contracts made under this 
subsection may be made for a term not to 
exceed 3 years if provision is made to ensure 
annual review of the projects. 

(3) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and to enter into contracts with, 
Indian tribes, Indian institutions, and 
Indian organizations, and public agencies 
and institutions for— 

(A) the national dissemination of informa- 
tion concerning education programs, serv- 
ices, and resources available to Indian chil- 
dren, including evaluations thereof; and 

(B) the evaluation of the effectiveness of 
federally assisted programs in which Indian 
children may participate in achieving the 
purposes of such programs with respect to 
such children. 

(1X1) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, and shall contain such infor- 
mation, and shall be consistent with such 
criteria, as may be required under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary. Such ap- 
plications shall— 

(A) set forth a statement describing the 
activities for which assistance is sought; 

(B) in the case of an application for a 
grant under subsection (c)— 

(i) subject to such criteria as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe, provide for— 

а) the use of funds available under this 
section, and 

(ID the coordination of other resources 
available to the applicant, 
in order to ensure that, within the scope of 
the purpose of the project, there will be a 
comprehensive program to achieve the pur- 
poses of this section, and 

(ii) provide for the training of personnel 
participating in the project; and 

(C) provide for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in achieving its pur- 
pose and the purposes of this section. 

(2ХА) The Secretary may approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (b), 
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(c), or (d) only if the Secretary is satisfied 
that such application, and any document 
submitted with respect thereto— 

(i) demonstrate that— 

(I) there has been adequate participation 
by the parents of the children to be served 
and tribal communities in the planning and 
development of the project, and 

(II) there will be such participation in the 
operation and evaluation of the project, and 

(ii) provide for the participation, on an eq- 
uitable basis, of eligible Indian children— 

(I) who reside in the area to be served, 

(II) who are enrolled in private nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools, and 

(III) whose needs are of the type which 
the program is intended to meet, 
to the extent consistent with the number of 
such children, 

(B) In approving applications under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
applications from Indian educational agen- 
cies, organizations, and institutions. 

(3) The Secretary may approve an applica- 
tion for a grant under subsection (e) only if 
the Secretary is satisfied that the funds 
made available under that subsection will be 
used to supplement the level of funds from 
State, local, and other Federal sources that 
would, in the absence of Federal funds pro- 
vided under that subsection, be made avail- 
able by the State or local educational 
agency for the activities described in that 
subsection, and in no case will be used to 
supplant those funds. 

(g) For the purpose of making grants 
under this section, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $35,000,000 for each 
fiscal year ending prior to October 1, 1993. 
SEC. 11322, SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING PRO- 

GRAMS FOR THE TEACHERS OF 
INDIAN CHILDREN. 

(a)(1) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to, and enter into contracts with, in- 
stitutions of higher education, Indian orga- 
Oe and Indian tribes for the purpose 
01-- 

(A) preparing individuals for teaching or 
administering special programs and projects 
designed to meet the special educational 
needs of Indian people, and 

(B) providing in-service training for per- 
sons teaching in such programs. 

(2) Priority shall be given in the awarding 
of grants, and in the entering into of con- 
tracts, under subsection (a) to Indian insti- 
tutions and organizations. 

(bX1) In carrying out the provisions of 
this section, the Secretary is authorized to 
award fellowships and traineeships to indi- 
viduals and to make grants to, and to enter 
into contracts with, institutions of higher 
education, Indian organizations, and Indian 
tribes for cost of education allowances. 

(2) In awarding fellowships and trainee- 
ships under this subsection, the Secretary 
shall give preference to Indians. 

(3) In the case of traineeships and fellow- 
ships, the Secretary is authorized to grant 
stipends to, and allowances for dependents 
of, persons receiving traineeships and fel- 
lowships. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $2,000,000 for each fiscal year ending 
prior to October 1, 1993 to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 

SEC. 11323. FELLOWSHIPS FOR INDIAN STUDENTS. 

(a) During each fiscal year ending prior to 
October 1, 1993, the Secretary is authorized 
to award fellowships to be used for study in 
graduate and professional programs at insti- 
tutions of higher education. Such fellow- 
ships shall be awarded to Indian students in 
order to enable them to pursue a course of 
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study of not more than 4 academic years 
leading toward а post baccalaureate degree 
in medicine, clinical psychology, psychology, 
law, education, and related fíelds or leading 
to an undergraduate or graduate degree in 
engineering, business administration, natu- 
ral resources, and related fields. 

(b) The Secretary shall pay to persons 
awarded fellowships under subsection (a) 
such stipends (including such allowances for 
subsistence of such persons and their de- 
pendents) as he may determine to be con- 
sistent with prevailing practices under com- 
parable federally supported programs. 

(c) The Secretary shall pay to the institu- 
tion of higher education at which the 
holder of a fellowship awarded under sub- 
section (a) is pursuing a course of study, in 
lieu of tuition charged such holder, such 
amounts as the Secretary may determine to 
be necessary to cover the cost of education 
provided the holder of such a fellowship. 

(dX1) The Secretary may, if a fellowship 
awarded under subsection (a) is vacated 
prior to the end of the period for which it 
was awarded, award an additional fellowship 
for the remainder of such period. 

(2) By no later than the date that is 45 
days before the commencement of an aca- 
demic term, the Secretary shall provide to 
each individual who is awarded a fellowship 
under subsection (a) for such academic term 
written notice of the amount of such fellow- 
ship and of any stipends or other payments 
that will be made under this section to, or 
for the benefit of, such individual for such 
academic term. 

(3) Not more than 10 percent of the fel- 
lowships awarded under subsection (a) shall 
be awarded, on a priority basis, to persons 
receiving training in guidance counseling 
with a specialty in the area of alcohol and 
substance abuse counseling and education. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1989, and for each of the 
4 succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 


SEC, 11324. GIFTED AND TALENTED. 

(a) The Secretary shall establish centers 
for gifted and talented Indian students at 
Sinte Gleska College and at the Navajo 
Community College. 

(bX1) The Secretary shall award grants 
to, or enter into contracts with, the Sinte 
Gleska College, the Navajo Community Col- 
lege, and the American Indian Higher Edu- 
cation Consortium for demonstration 
projects designed to address the special 
needs of Indian students in elementary and 
secondary schools who are gifted and talent- 
ed and the special needs of their families. 

(2) Any person to whom a grant is made, 
or with whom a contract is entered into, 
under paragraph (1) may enter into a con- 
tract with any other persons, including the 
Children’s Television Workshop, for the 
purpose of carrying out the demonstration 
projects for which such grant was awarded 
or for which the contract was entered into 
by the Secretary. 

(c) Demonstration projects funded under 
this section may include— 

(1) the identification of the special needs 
of gifted and talented students, particularly 
at the elementary school level, with atten- 
tion to the emotional and psychosocial 
needs of these individuals and their fami- 
lies; 

(2) the conduct of educational, psychoso- 
cial, and developmental activities which 
hold reasonable promise of resulting in sub- 
stantial progress toward meeting the educa- 
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tional needs of such gifted and talented 
children, including, but not limited to, dem- 
onstrating and exploring the use of Indian 
languages and exposure to Indian cultural 
traditions; 

(3) the use of public television in meeting 
the special educational needs of such gifted 
and talented children; 

(4) leadership programs designed to repli- 
cate programs for such children throughout 
the United States, including the dissemina- 
tion of information derived from the dem- 
onstration projects conducted under this 
section; and 

(5) appropriate research, evaluation, and 
related activities pertaining to the needs of 
such children and their families. 

(d) The Secretary shall encourage persons 
to whom a grant is made, or with whom a 
contract is entered into, under subsection 
(a) to work cooperatively as a national net- 
work so that the information developed by 
such persons is readily available to the 
entire educational community. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
1988, 1989, 1990, 1991, 1992, and 1993 for the 

purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section. Such sums shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Subpart 3—Special Programs Relating to Adult 
Education for Indians 


SEC. 11330. IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR ADULT INDIANS. 

(a) The Secretary shall carry out a pro- 
gram of awarding grants to State and local 
educational agencies and to Indian tribes, 
institutions, and organizations— 

(1) to support planning, pilot, and demon- 
stration projects which are designed to test 
and demonstrate the effectiveness of pro- 
grams for improving employment and edu- 
cational opportunities for adult Indians; 

(2) to assist in the establishment and oper- 
ation of programs which are designed to 
stimulate— 

(A) the provision of basic literacy opportu- 
nities to all nonliterate Indian adults, and 

(B) the provision of opportunities to all 
Indian adults to qualify for a high school 
equivalency certificate in the shortest 
period of time feasible; 

(3) to support a major research and devel- 
opment program to develop more innovative 
and effective techniques for achieving the 
literacy and high school equivalency goals; 

(4) to provide for basic surveys and evalua- 
tions to define accurately the extent of the 
problems of illiteracy and lack of high 
school completion among Indians; and 

(5) to encourage the dissemination of in- 
formation and materials relating to, and the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of, education 
programs which may offer educational op- 
portunities to Indian adults. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to Indian tribes, Indian institutions, 
and Indian organizations to develop and es- 
tablish educational services and programs 
specifically designed to improve educational 
opportunities for Indian adults. 

(c) The Secretary is also authorized to 
make grants to, and to enter into contracts 
with, public agencies, and institutions, and 
Indian tribes, institutions, and organizations 
for— 

(1) the dissemination of information con- 
cerning educational programs, services, and 
resources available to Indian adults, includ- 
ing evaluations thereof; and 

(2) the evaluation of federally assisted 
programs in which Indian adults may par- 
ticipate to determine the effectiveness of 
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such programs in achieving the purposes of 
such programs with respect to such adults. 

(dX1) Applications for a grant under this 
section shall be submitted at such time, in 
such manner, contain such information, and 
be consistent with such criteria, as may be 
required under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. Such applications shall— 

(A) set forth a statement describing the 
activities for which assistance is sought; and 

(B) provide for an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the project in achieving its pur- 
poses and those of this section. 

(2) The Secretary shall not approve an ap- 
plication for a grant under subsection (a) 
unless he is satisfied that such application, 
and any documents ‘submitted with respect 
thereto, indicate that— 

(A) there has been adequate participation 
by the individuals to be served and tribal 
communities in the planning and develop- 
ment of the project, and 

(B) there will be such a participation in 
the operation and evaluation of the project. 

(3) In approving applications under sub- 
section (a), the Secretary shall give priority 
to applications from Indian educational 
agencies, organizations, and institutions. 

(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1989, and for each of the 
4 succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 


Subpart 4—Program Administration 


SEC. 11341. OFFICE OF INDIAN EDUCATION. 

(a) There is established, in the Depart- 
ment of Education, an Office of Indian Edu- 
cation. 

(bX1) The Office of Indian Education 
shall be under the direction of the Director 
of the Office of Indian Education and shall 
be responsible for administering the provi- 
sions of this part. 

(2) The Director of the Office of Indian 
Education shall report directly to the Secre- 
tary 


(c) The Director of the Office of Indian 
Education shall be compensated at the rate 
prescribed for, and shall be placed in, grade 
18 of the General Schedule set forth in sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5, United States Code, and 
shall perform such duties as are delegated 
or assigned to the Director by the Secretary. 
The position created by this subsection 
shall be in addition to the number of posi- 
tions placed in grade 18 of such General 
Schedule under section 5108 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

(d) The Secretary shall give preference to 
qualified Indians in employment in the 
Office of Indian Education. 

SEC. 11342. NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
INDIAN EDUCATION. 

(aX1) There is hereby established the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Indian Educa- 
tion (hereafter in this subpart referred to as 
the "National Council"), which— 

(A) shall consist of 15 members who are 
Indians appointed by the President from 
lists of nominees furnished, from time to 
time, by Indian tribes and organizations, 
and 

(B) shall represent diverse geographic 
areas of the country. 

(2) Subject to section 448(b) of the Gener- 
al Education Provisions Act, the National 
Council shall continue to exist until Octo- 
ber 1, 1993. 

(b) The National Council shall— 

(1) advise the Secretary with respect to— 

(A) the administration (including the de- 
velopment of regulations and of administra- 
tive practices and policies) of any program— 
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(i) in which Indian children or adults par- 
ticipate, or 

(ii) from which they can benefit, including 
this part, and 

(B) adequate funding of such programs; 

(2) review applications for assistance 
under this part and make recommendations 
to the Secretary with respect to their ap- 
proval; 

(3) evaluate programs and projects carried 
out under any program of the Department 
of Education in which Indian children or 
adults can participate or from which they 
can benefit, and disseminate the results of 
such evaluations; 

(4) provide technical assistance to local 
educational agencies and to Indian educa- 
tional agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions to assist them in improving the educa- 
tion of Indian children; 

(5) assist the Secretary in developing crite- 
ria and regulations for the administration 
and evaluation of grants made under sub- 
part 1; and 

(6) submit to the Congress by no later 
than June 30 of each year a report on its ac- 
tivities, which shall include— 

(A) any recommendations it may deem 
necessary for the improvement of Federal 
education programs in which Indian chil- 
dren and adults participate, or from which 
they can benefit, and 

(B) a statement of the National Council's 
recommendations to the Secretary with re- 
spect to the funding of any such programs. 

(c) With respect to functions of the Na- 
tional Council described in paragraphs (2), 
(3), and (4) of subsection (b), the National 
Council is authorized to contract with any 
public or private nonprofit agency, institu- 
tion, or organization for assistance in carry- 
ing out such functions. 

(d) From sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 400(d) of the General Education 
Provisions Act which are available for part 
D of such Act, the Secretary shall make 
available such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the National Council to carry out its 
functions under thís section. 

SEC. 11343. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS, 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1989, and each of the 4 suc- 

fiscal years, such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subpart. 
Subpart 5—Miscellaneous 
SEC. 11351. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this part— 

а) The term “adult” means any individual 
who— 

(A) is 16 years old or older, or 

(B) who is beyond the age of compulsory 
school attendance under State law. 

(2) The term “adult education" means in- 
struction or services below college level for 
adults who are not enrolled in а secondary 
school and who do not have— 

(A) the basic skills to enable them to func- 
tion effectively in society, or 

(B) а certificate of graduation from а 
School providing secondary education (and 
who have not achieved an equivalent level 
of education). 

(3) The term “free public education" 
means education that is provided at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion, and without tuition charge, and that is 
provided as elementary or secondary educa- 
tion in the applicable State. 

(4) The term "Indian" means any individ- 
ual who is— 

(A) a member of an Indian tribe, band, or 
other organized group of Indians (as defined 
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by the Indian tribe, band, or other orga- 
nized group), including those Indian tribes, 
bands, or groups terminated since 1940 and 
those recognized by the State in which they 
reside, 

(В) а descendant, in the first or second 
degree, of an individual described in sub- 
paragraph (A), 

(C) considered by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to be an Indian for any purpose, 

(D) an Eskimo, Aleut, or other Alaska 
Native, or 

(E) is determined to be an Indian under 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary 
after consultation with the National Adviso- 
ry Council on Indian Education. 

(5A) The term “local educational 
agency” has the meaning given to such term 
by section 198(аХ10) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (20 U.S.C. 
2854(a)(10)). 

(B) The term “local educational agency”, 
for р of subpart 1 (except for sec- 
tions 11314(bX2)XB)(ii) and 11315(c)(2)), in- 
cludes— 

(i) any school operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior, either individually or in cooperation 
with any other local education agency, and 

(ii) any Indian tribe, or an organization 
controlled or sanctioned by an Indian tribal 
government, that operates a school for the 
children of that tribe if the school either— 

(I) provides its students an educational 
program that meets the standards estab- 
lished by the Secretary of the Interior 
under section 1121 of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1978; or 

(ID is operated by that tribe or organiza- 
tion under a contract with the Department 
of the Interior in accordance with the 
Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Assistance Act. 

(6) The term "parent" includes an individ- 
ual acting in loco parentis, other than by 
virtue of being а school administrator or of- 
ficial. 

(1) The term "Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Education. 

SEC. 11352. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) The Indian Elementary and Secondary 
School Assistance Act is repealed. 

(b) Section 1005 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is re- 
pealed. 

(c) Section 315 of the Adult Education Act 
is repealed. 

(d) Sections 421(bX2), 422, 423, 441, 442, 
апа 453 of the Indian Education Act (title 
IV of Public Law 92-318) are repealed. 

(e) Sections 1146 and 1149 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1978 are repealed. 

PART D—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
SEC. 11401. NAVAJO COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 

Paragraph (1) of section 5(b) of the 
Navajo Community College Act (25 U.S.C. 
640c-1(bX1)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for grants to the Navajo Community 
College, for each fiscal year, an amount nec- 
essary to pay expenses incurred for— 

"(A) the maintenance and operation of 
the college, including— 

"(1) basic, special, developmental, voca- 
tional, technical, and specíal handicapped 
education costs, 

“Gi) annual capital expenditures, includ- 
ing equipment needs, minor capital improve- 
ments and remodeling projects, physical 
plant maintenance and operation costs, and 
exceptions and supplemental need account, 
and 

"(ii summer and special interest pro- 
grams, 
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"(B) major capital improvements, includ- 
ing internal capital outlay funds and capital 
improvement projects, 

"(C) mandatory payments, including pay- 
ments due on bonds, loans, notes, or lease 
purchases, and 

"(D) supplemental student services, in- 
cluding student housing, food service, and 
oe provision of access to books and serv- 
сез.”. 

ВЕС. 11402, PAYMENT OF GRANTS; INTEREST. 

(a) Subsection (b) of section 108 of the 
Tribally Controlled Community College As- 
sistance Act of 1978 (25 U.S.C. 1808(b)) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Тһе Secretary” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (1) The Secre- 
tary”, and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall not, in disbursing 
funds provided under this title, use any 
method of payment which was not used 
during fiscal year 1987 in the disbursement 
of funds provided under this title. 

"(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any interest or investment income 
that accrues on any funds provided under 
this title after such funds are paid to the 
tribally controlled community college and 
before such funds are expended for the pur- 
pose for which such funds were provided 
under this title shall be the property of the 
tribally controlled community college and 
shall not be taken into account by any offi- 
cer or employee of the Federal Government 
in determining whether to provide assist- 
ance, or the amount of assistance, to the 
tribally controlled community college under 
any provision of Federal law. 

“(4) Funds provided under this title may 
only be invested by the tribally controlled 
community college in obligations of the 
United States or in obligations or securities 
that are guaranteed or insured by the 
United States.“ 

(b) The Navajo Community College Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

"PAYMENTS; INTEREST 

"SEC. 7. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the Secretary of the Interi- 
or shall not, in disbursing funds provided 
under this Act, use any method of payment 
which was not used during fiscal year 1987 
in the disbursement of funds provided 
under this Act. 

"(bX1) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, any interest or investment 
income that accrues on any funds provided 
under this Act after such funds are paid to 
the Navajo Community College and before 
such funds are expended for the purpose for 
which such funds were provided under this 
Act shall be the property of the Navajo 
Community College and shall not be taken 
into account by any officer or employee of 
the Federal Government in determining 
whether to provide assistance, or the 
amount of assistance, to the Navajo Com- 
munity College under any provision of Fed- 
eral law. 

“(2) Funds provided under this Act may 
only be invested by the Navajo Community 
College in obligations of the United States 
or in obligations or securities that are guar- 
anteed or insured by the United States.“. 
SEC. 11403. MATCHING FUNDS. 

(a) Section 109 of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Assistance Act of 1978 
(25 U.S.C. 1809) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 
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„d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds provided under this title to the 
tribally controlled community college may 
be treated as non-Federal, private funds of 
the college for purposes of any provision of 
Federal law which requires that non-Feder- 
al or private funds of the college be used in 
& project or for a specific purpose.". 

(b) Section 6 of the Navajo Community 
College Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Except” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “(а) Except", and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

"(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, funds provided under this Act to the 
Navajo Community College may be treated 
аз non-Federal, private funds of the College 
for purposes of any provision of Federal law 
which requires that non-Federal or private 
funds of the College be used in & project or 
for a specific purpose.“ 

SEC. 11404. ENROLLMENT AND GENERAL ASSIST- 
ANCE PAYMENTS. 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior shall not 
disqualify from continued receipt of general 
assistance payments from the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs an otherwise eligible Indian 
for whom the Bureau has been making gen- 
eral assistance payments for at least 3 
months (or exclude such an individual from 
continued consideration in determining the 
amount of general assistance payments for 
& household) because the individual is en- 
rolled (and is making satisfactory progress 
toward completion of а program or training 
that can reasonably be expected to lead to 
gainful employment) for at least half-time 
study or training in— 

(1) а college assisted by the Bureau under 
the Tribally Controlled Community College 
Assistance Act of 1978 (92 Stat. 1325; 25 
U.S.C. 1801) or the Navajo Community Col- 
lege Act (85 Stat. 645; 25 U.S.C. 640a); 

(2) an institution of higher education or a 
vocational school (as defined for purposes of 
any program of.assistance to students under 
the Higher Education Act of 1965); 

(3) а course the Secretary determines will 
lead to a high school diploma or an equiva- 
lent certificate; or 

(4) other programs or training approved 
by the Secretary. 

(b) In determining the amount of general 
assistance provided by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
not include consideration of— 

(1) additional expenses in connection with 
the study or training described in subsection 
(a), and 

(2) the amount of any financial assistance 
received by the individual as a student or 
trainee. 

(c) This section does not alter any eligibil- 
ity requirement for general assistance from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs other than the 
requirement to be available for employment 
and to seek employment. 


SEC. 11405. USE OF BUREAU FACILITIES. 

(a) The Secretary of the Interior may 
permit tribal, student, and other non-Feder- 
al organizations to use facilities, lands, and 
equipment administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs if such use does not interfere 
with the purpose for which the facilities, 
land, and equipment are administered by 
the Bureau. The Secretary of the Interior 
may charge the user for the actual or esti- 
mated additional cost of utilities or other 
expenses incurred because of the use and 
the amounts collected shall be credited to 
the appropriation or fund from which the 
expenses are paid. 
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(b) The authority provided by this section 
is in addition to, and not in derogation of, 
any other authority available to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

PART E—WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 

INDIAN EDUCATION 
SEC. 11501. FINDINGS. 

The Congress finds that— 

(1) the Government of the United States 
has a special relationship with the Indians 
which has given rise to a responsibility to 
assure superior educational opportunities 
for all Indians; 

(2) this responsibility is being carried out 
by Federal schools and federally-funded 
programs, 

(3) while the States provide educational 
services to the majority of Indian students 
in the United States, the State services are 
largely funded by Federal funds and are 
not, in any way, in derogation of the Feder- 
al responsibility; 

(4) changes in the Federal and State sys- 
tems in the past decade and the growth of 
tribal control over schools has led to sub- 
stantial improvements in the educational 
opportunities and successes of Indian stu- 
dents; Х 

(5) substantial and substantive problems 
continue to exist and interfere with the re- 
alization of full opportunities for Indian 
students; and 

(6) identification of these problems 
through the convening of a White House 
conference will facilitate formulation of so- 
lutions. 

SEC. 11502. AUTHORIZATION TO CALL CONFERENCE. 

(a) The President shall call and conduct a 
White House Conference on Indian Educa- 
tion (hereafter in this part referred to as 
the Conference“) which shall be held not 
earlier than September 1, 1989, and not 
later than September 30, 1991. 

(b) The purpose of the White House Con- 
ference on Indian Education shall be to— 

(1) explore the feasibility of establishing 
an independent Board of Indian Education 
that would assume responsibility for all ex- 
isting Federal programs relating to the edu- 
cation of Indians, and 

(2) develop recommendations for the im- 
provement of educational programs to make 
the programs more relevant to the needs of 
Indians, in accordance with the findings set 
forth in section 11501. 

SEC. 11503. COMPOSITION OF CONFERENCE. 

(a) The Conference shall be composed of— 

(1) representatives of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior; 

(2) representatives of Indian educational 
institutions, public schools, agencies, organi- 
zations and associations that deal with the 
education of Indians; 

(3) educators from reservations and urban 
areas where Indians make up a substantial 
portion of the student population; and 

(4) individuals with & special knowledge 
of, and special competence in dealing with, 
Indians and Indian problems, including edu- 
cation and health. 

(b) The President shall select one-third of 
the participants of the Conference, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
shall select one-third of the participants, 
&nd the President pro tempore of the 
Senate shall select the remaining one-third 
of the participants. 

(c) In selecting the participants of the 
Conference the President, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and the 
President pro tempore of the Senate shall 
ensure that— 
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(1) one-fourth of the participants are indi- 
viduals who are currently active educators 
on Indian reservations; 

(2) one-fourth of the participants are edu- 
cators selected from urban areas with large 
concentrations of Indians; 

(3) one-fourth of the participants are indi- 
viduals who are Federal and tribal govern- 
ment officials; and 

(4) one-fourth of the participants are Indi- 
ans, including members of Indian tribes that 
аге not recognized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

SEC. 11504. ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

(a) The Conference shall be planned and 
conducted by the Interagency Task Force 
on the White House Conference on Indian 
Education (hereafter in this part referred to 
as the Task Force“). 

(bX1) If the President calls the Confer- 
ence, the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Education, acting jointly, shall 
establish the Task Force on the White 
House Conference on Indian Education 
which shall consist of such employees of the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Education as the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Education de- 
termine to be necessary to enable the Task 
Force to carry out its duties. 

(2) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Education shall each appoint 
no less than 2 professional staff members 
and one support staff member to the Task 
Fo 


rce. 

(3) All staff assigned to the Task Force 
shall work on preparations for, and the con- 
duct of, the Conference on a full-time basis. 

(4) The Secretary of the Interior shall 
provide office space and materials for the 
Task Force, including an allowance for mail- 
ing costs. 

(5) Each professional staff person appoint- 
ed to the Task Force shall have expertise in 
issues directly related to Indian education. 

(6) The Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Education, acting jointly, shall 
designate one staff person as the Director of 
the Task Force. 

(c) The Task Force shall— 

(1) when appropriate, request the coopera- 
tion and assistance of other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies in order to carry out its 
responsibilities; 

(2) prepare and make available back- 
ground materials for the use of participants 
in the Conference and any associated State 
conferences, and prepare and distribute 
such reports of the Conference and of any 
associated State conferences as may be ap- 
propriate; 

(3) make technical and financial assist- 
ance (by grants, contracts, or otherwise) 
available to the States and intertribal orga- 
nizations to enable them to organize and 
conduct conferences and other meetings in 
order to prepare for the Conference; and 

(4) conduct fiscal oversight activities with 
respect to the preparation for, and the con- 
vening of, the Conference, including con- 
tracting for the services of an auditor. 

(d) FEDERAL AGENCY COOPERATION AND ÅS- 
SISTANCE.— 

(1) Each Federal department and agency 
shall cooperate with, and provide assistance 
to, the Task Force upon request made by 
the Task Force under subsection (c). For 
that purpose, each Federal department and 
agency is authorized and encouraged to pro- 
vide personnel to the Task Force. 

(2) The Commissioner of the Administra- 
tion for Native Americans of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services and 
the Director of the Indian Health Service of 
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the Department of Health and Human Serv- 
ices are authorized to detail personnel to 
the Task Force, upon request, to enable the 
Task Force to carry out its functions under 
this part. 

(е) In carrying out the provisions of this 
part, the Task Force is authorized to engage 
such personnel as may be necessary to assist 
the Conference and the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Conference, without regard for 
the provisions of title 5, United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and without regard to chapter 51, 
and subchapter III of chapter 53 of such 
title relating to classification and General 
Schedule pay rates. 

(f) Participants in the Conference may, 
while away from their homes or regular 
places of business and attending the Confer- 
ence, be allowed such travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
are allowed under section 5703 of title 5, 
United States Code. Such expenses may be 
paid by way of advances, reimbursement, or 
in installments, as the Task Force may de- 
termine. 

SEC. 11505. REPORTS. 

A final report of the Conference, contain- 
ing such findings and recommendations as 
may be made by the Conference, shall be 
submitted to the President not later than 
120 days following the close of the Confer- 
ence. The final report shall be made public 
and, within 90 days after its receipt by the 
President, transmitted to the Congress. to- 
gether with a statement of the President 
containing recommendations of the Presi- 
dent with respect to such report. 

(b) The Conference is authorized to pub- 
lish and distribute for the Conference the 
reports authorized under this part. Copies 
of all such reports shall be provided to the 
Federal depository libraries. 

SEC. 11506. ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 

There is hereby established the Advisory 
Committee of the Conference (hereafter in 
this part referred to as the “Advisory Com- 
mittee") composed of— 

(1) five individuals designated by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
with not more than three being Members of 
the House of Representatives; 

(2) five individuals designated by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, with 
not more than three being Members of the 
Senate; 

(3) ten individuals appointed by the Presi- 
dent; 

(4) the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
for Indian Affairs or a delegate of the As- 
sistant Secretary; 

(5) the Secretary of Education or a dele- 
gate of the Secretary; and 

(6) the Director of the Task Force. 

The President, the President pro tempore of 
the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, shall, after consultation 
with Indian tribes, ensure that members of 
the Advisory Committee are broadly repre- 
sentative of all Indians of the United States. 

(b) The Advisory Committee shall assist 
and advise the Task Force in planning and 
conducting the Conference. 

(cX1) The Director of the Task Force 
shall serve as vice chairman of the Advisory 
Committee. The Advisory Committee shall 
elect the chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee from among those members of the Advi- 
sory Committee who are not full-time Fed- 
eral employees. 

(2) The Advisory Committee shall select 
the chairman of the Conference. 
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(3) The chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee is authorized to establish, prescribe 
functions for, and appoint members to such 
advisory and technical committees as may 
be necessary to assist and advise the Task 
Force in carrying out its duties. 


(d) Members of any committee established 
under this section who are not regular full- 
time officers or employees of the United 
States shall, while attending to the business 
of the Conference, be entitled to receive 
compensation at a rate fixed by the Presi- 
dent that does not exceed the rate of pay 
specified at the time of such service for 
grade GS-18 under section 5332, of title 5, 
United States Code, including travel time. 
Such members may, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business, be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as may be authorized 
under section 5703 of title 5, United States 
Code. 


SEC. 11507. GIFTS AND TITLE TO CERTAIN PROPER- 
TY. 


(a) The Task Force shall have authority 
to accept, on behalf of the Conference, in 
the name of the United States, grants, gifts, 
or bequests of money for immediate dis- 
bursement by the Task Force in furtherance 
of the Conference. Such grants, gifts, or be- 
quests offered the Task Force, shall be paid 
by the donor or his representative into the 
Treasury of the United States in a special 
account to the credit of the Conference for 
the purposes of this part. 


(b) Materials and equipment acquired for 
the use of the Conference, or for the Task 
Force, shall be transferred to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs after the close of the Confer- 
ence. 


SEC. 11508. AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


There are authorized to be appropriated 
for each of the fiscal years 1988, 1989, and 
1990 such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out this part. Such sums shall remain avail- 
able until expended. 


On page 439, line 18, strike out “ХІ” and 
insert in lieu thereof “XII”. 


On page 439, line 19, strike out “11001” 
and insert in lieu thereof “12001”. 


On page 439, line 23, strike out “11002” 
and insert in lieu thereof “12002”. 


On page 440, line 4, strike out “11003” and 
insert in lieu thereof “12003”. 


On page 43, line 20, after “et seq.)" insert 
the following: "or the Tribally Controlled 
Schools Act of 1987”. 


FARM CREDIT ACT OF 1971—S. 
1665 


FOWLER AMENDMENT NO. 1205 
(Ordered to lie on the table.) 
Mr. FOWLER submitted an amend- 


ment intended to be proposed to the 
bill S. 1665, а bill to amend the Farm 
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Credit Act of 1971 to ensure the con- 
tinuation of the Farm Credit System 
as & source of agricultural credit at 
fair and competitive rates; to increase 
farmer and rancher participation in 
the Farm Credit System; to restore 
the impairment of borrower stock in 
the Farm Credit System's institutions; 
to reform the lending practices of the 
Farm Credit System; to require for- 
bearance on and restructuring of cer- 
tain high-risk and nonaccrual loans; 
and for other purposes; as follows: 


On page 154, line 14, strike out 
“4,14А(ЫХ1)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“4.14А”. 

On page 156, line 14, strike out “cost of 
foreclosure’ ”. 

Beginning on page 255, strike out line 8 
and all that follows through page 258, line 
7, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) RESTRUCTURING STANDARDS.— 

“(1) GENERAL ELIGIBILITY.—Except as may 
be otherwise provided in section 6.7, a bank 
or association (other than a bank for coop- 
eratives) shall determine whether or not a 
loan shall be restructured, if the bank or as- 
sociation receives an application for restruc- 
turing from a borrower who is— 

“(A) an individual, family corporation, or 
family partnership; 

“(B) a borrower who is delinquent in the 
payment of principal or interest, or both, on 
a distressed loan on the date of enactment 
of the Farm Credit Act Amendments of 
1987, or during the 5-year period beginning 
on such date; 

“(C) able to demonstrate that, due to cir- 
cumstances beyond the control of the bor- 
rower (including depressed land values, high 
interest rates, and low prices for agricultur- 
al commodities), the borrower is, or soon 
will be, temporarily unable to continue 
making payments of the principal and inter- 
est when due without unduly impairing the 
standard of living and operating ability of 
the borrower; and 


“(D) able to demonstrate the ability of the 
borrower to repay the loan, based on past 
performance as a capable producer and as- 
sistance provided under this section. 


“(2) COMPELLED RESTRUCTURING.—If an in- 
stitution determines that the cost of fore- 
closure of a loan made to a borrower equals 
or exceeds the cost of restructuring the loan 
in accordance with this section, the institu- 
tion shall reduce the principal or interest, or 
both, due on the loan, or otherwise restruc- 
ture the loan, in a manner that would 
enable the borrower to make payments of 
principal and interest due on the loan with- 
out unduly impairing the standard of living 
and operating ability of the borrower. 


“(с) COMPUTATION OF CosT OF RESTRUCTUR- 
ING.— 


“(1) IN GENERAL.—In determining whether 
the potential cost to the institution of re- 
structuring a distressed loan is less than or 
equal to the potential cost of foreclosure, а 
bank or association shall consider all rele- 
vant factors, including the cost of foreclo- 
sure and the cost of restructuring the loan. 


“(2) CosT OF FORECLOSURE.—As used in this 
section, the term 'cost of foreclosure' in- 
cludes— 


“(A) the difference between the outstand- 
ing amount of principal due on a loan made 
by an institution and the value of the collat- 
eral used to secure the loan; 
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"(B) the estimated cost of maintaining а 
loan as a nonperforming asset; 

"(C) the estimated cost of administrative 
and legal actions necessary to foreclose а 
loan and dispose of property acquired as the 
result of the foreclosure; 

"(D) the estimated cost of changes in the 
value of collateral used to secure а loan 
during the period beginning on the date of 
the initiation of an action to foreclose or liq- 
uidate the loan and ending on the date of 
the disposition of the collateral; and 

"(E) all other costs incurred as the result 
of the foreclosure or liquidation of a loan. 

"(3) CosT OF RESTRUCTURING.—As used in 
this section, the term ‘cost of restructuring’ 
includes— 

"(A) the present value of interest income 
and principal foregone by the bank or asso- 
ciation in carrying out the restructuring 
plan; and 

"(B) reasonable and necessary administra- 
tive expenses involved in working with the 
borrower to finalize and implement the re- 
structuring plan. 

On page 259, strike out lines 5 through 24. 

On page 260, line 1, strike out “(3)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

On page 260, line 15, strike out “(4)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(3)”. 

On page 262, line 5, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

On page 262, line 15, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 


ROBERT T. STAFFORD ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION ACT 


KENNEDY AMENDMENT NO. 1206 


Mr. KENNEDY proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 373, supra; as fol- 
lows: 


On page 439 betweeen lines 17 and 18 
insert the following new title: 


TITLE XI—COMPREHENSIVE CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
SEC. 11001. SHORT TITLE. 

This Title may be cited as the “Compre- 
ore Child Development Centers Act of 
SEC. 11002. STATEMENT OF PURPOSE. 

It is the purpose of this Title to provide fi- 
nancial assistance to projects on a multi- 
year basis designed to encourage intensive, 
comprehensive, integrated, and continuous 
supportive services for infants and young 
children from low-income families which 
will enhance their physical, social, emotion- 
al, and intellectual development and provide 
supports to their parents and other family 
members. Services will be targeted on in- 
fants and young children from families who 
have incomes below the poverty line and be- 
cause of environmental, health, or other 
factors need intensive and comprehensive 
services to enhance their development. 

SEC. 11003. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 
The Head Start Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


“Sec. 658. (аХ1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to eligible entities in 
rural and urban areas to pay the Federal 
share of the cost of projects designed to en- 
courage intensive and comprehensive sup- 
portive services which will enhance the 
physical, social, emotional, and intellectual 
development of low-income children from 
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birth to compulsory school age, including 
providing necessary support to their parents 
and other family members. 

“(2) The Secretary shall enter into con- 
tracts, agreements, or other arrangements 
with at least 10 but not more than 25 eligi- 
ble agencies to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

“(3) In carrying out the provisions of this 
section, the Secretary shall consider— 

“(A) the capacity of the eligible agency to 
administer the comprehensive program for 
which assistance is sought; 

“(B) the proximity of the agencies and fa- 
cilities associated with the project to the in- 
fants, young children, parents, and other 
family members, to be served by the project, 
or the ability of the agency to provide off- 
site services; 

“(C) the ability of the eligible agency to 
coordinate its activities with State and local 
public agencies (such as agencies responsi- 
ble for education, health and mental health 
services, social services, child care, nutrition, 
income assistance, and other relevant serv- 
ices), with appropriate nonprofit private or- 
ganizations involved in the delivery of eligi- 
ble support services, and with the appropri- 
ate local educational agency; 

"(D) the management and accounting 
skills of the eligible agency; 

"(E) the ability of the eligible agency to 
use the appropriate Federal, State, and local 
programs in carrying out the project; and 

„F) the organization's involvement of 
project participants and community repre- 
sentatives in the planning and operation of 
the project. 

"(bX1XA) The Secretary may make plan- 
ning grants to eligible agencies to pay the 
Federal share of the cost of planning for 
projects funded under this section. 

"(BX1) No planning grant may be for a 
period longer than 1 year. 

"(4 Not more than 30 planning grants 
may be made under this subsection. 

“(2) Each eligible agency desiring to re- 
ceive a planning grant under this section 
shall submit an application to the Secretary 
at such time, in such manner, and contain- 
ing or accompanied by such information as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. Each 
such application shall— 

“(A) describe the capacity of the eligible 
agency to provide or ensure the availability 
of the intensive and comprehensive support- 
ive services pursuant to the purposes of this 
subsection; 

“(B) describe the eligible infants, young 
children, parents, and other family mem- 
bers to be served by the project, including 
the number to be served and information on 
the population and geographic location to 
be served; 

“(C) describe how the needs of such chil- 
dren will be met by the program; 

“(D) describe the intensive and compre- 
hensive supportive services that program 
planners intend to address in the develop- 
ment of the plan; 

“(Е) describe the manner in which the 
project will be operated together with the 
involvement of other community groups 
and public agencies; 

“(F) specify the agencies that the organi- 
zation intends to contact and coordinate ac- 
tivities with during the planning phase; 

“(G) identify a planning phase advisory 
board which includes prospective project 
participants, representatives of the commu- 
nity in which the project will be located, 
and individuals with expertise in the serv- 
ices to be offered; and 

“(H) describe the capacity of the eligible 
agency to raise the non-Federal share of the 
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costs of the program and such other infor- 
ee as the Secretary may reasonable re- 
quire. 

"(CK1XA) The Secretary shall make 
grants to eligible agencies selected in ac- 
cordance with this section to pay the Feder- 
al share of the cost of carrying out projects 
for intensive and comprehensive supportive 
services for low-income infants, young chil- 
dren, parents, and other family members. 

"(B) The Secretary shall ensure that 
there will be projects receiving grants under 
this section in rural areas. 

“(2)(A) Each eligible agency desiring to re- 
ceive an operating grant under this section 
shall— 

"(1) have a planning grant application ap- 
proved under subsection (b) on file with the 
Secretary or have experience in conducting 
projects similar to the projects authorized 
by this section; and 

“ар submit an application at such time in 
such manner and containing or accompa- 
nied by such information as the Secretary 
may reasonably require. 

“(B) Each such application shall— 

"(1) identify the population and geograph- 
ic location to be served by the project; 

(ii) provide assurances that services аге 
closely related to the identifiable needs of 
the target population; 

(iii) provide assurances that each project 
will provide directly or arrange for— 

“(1) services for infants and young chil- 
dren designed to enhance the physical, 
social, emotional, and intellectual develop- 
ment of such infants and children and 
which include, but are not limited to, infant 
and child health services, including screen- 
ing and referral; child care; early childhood 
development programs; early intervention 
services for children with, or at-risk of de- 
velopmental delays, and nutritional services; 
and 

(II) services for parents and other family 
members designed to better enable parents 
and other family members to contribute to 
their child's healthy development and that 
include, but are not limited to, prenatal 
care; education in infant and child develop- 
ment, health, nutrition, and parenting; and 
referral for education, employment counsel- 
ing and training; assistance in securing ade- 
quate income support, health care, nutri- 
tional assistance, and housing; 

“(iv) identify the referral providers, agen- 
cies, and organizations that the program 
will use; 

“(у) provide assurances that the eligible 
intensive and comprehensive supportive 
services will be furnished to parents begin- 
ning with prenatal care and will be fur- 
nished on a continuous basis to the infants 
and young children so eligible, as well as to 
their parents and other family members; 

"(vi) describe how services will be fur- 
nished at offsite locations, if appropriate; 

"(vii) describe the extent to which the eli- 
gible agency, through its project, will co- 
ordinate and expand existing services as 
well as provide services not available in the 
area to be served by the project; 

"(viii) describe how the project will relate 
to the local educational agency as well as 
State and local agencies providing health, 
nutritional, education, social, and income 
maintenance services; 

"(ix) provide assurances that the eligible 
agency will pay the non-Federal share of 
the cost of the application for which assist- 
ance is sought from non-Federal sources; 

„) collect and provide data on groups of 
individuals and geographic areas served, in- 
cluding types of services to be furnished, es- 
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timated cost of providing comprehensive 
services on an average per user basis, types 
and nature of conditions and needs identi- 
fied and treated, and such other informa- 
tion as the Secretary requires; 

"(xi) provide for an advisory committee 
consisting of— 

“(D participants іп the program 

"(ID individuals with expertise in furnish- 
ing services the program offers and in other 
aspects of child health and child develop- 
ment, and 

(III) representatives of the community in 
which the program will be located; 

"(xii) describe plans for evaluating the 
impact of the project; and 

"(xiii) include such additional assurances, 
including submitting necessary reports, as 
the Secretary may reasonably require. 

"(dX1XA) The Secretary shall pay to eligi- 
ble agencies having applications approved 
under subsections (b) and (c) the Federal 
share of the cost of the activities described 
in the application. 

„B) The Federal share shall be 80 percent 
for each fiscal year. 

"(C) The non-Federal share of payments 
under this section may be in cash or in kind 
fairly evaluated, including equipment or 
services. 

D) Payments under this section may be 
made in installments, and in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpaymenta as the Secretary may deter- 

e. 

“(2) No planning grant to a single eligible 
agency may exceed $35,000. 

"(eX1) The Secretary shall, based on the 
projects assisted under this section, conduct 
or provide for, an evaluation of the success 
of projects authorized by this section. 

2) Each eligible agency receiving a grant 
under this section shall furnish information 
requested by evaluators in order to carry 
out this section. 

"(f) The Secretary may prepare and 
submit to the Congress a report on the eval- 
uation required by this subsection not later 
than October 1, 1992, together with such 
recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation, as the Secretary deems 
appropriate. 

"(gX1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $25,000,000 for fiscal year 1989 and 
for each fiscal year ending prior to October 
1, 1993, to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(2) Funds appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section shall remain avail- 
able for obligation and expenditure for one 
fiscal year succeeding the fiscal year for 
which the funds were appropriated. 

“(һ) As used in this section— 

"(1) the term 'early intervention services' 
has the same meaning given that term by 
section 672(2) of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act; 

"(2) the term 'eligible agency' means a 
Head Start agency, any community-based 
organization, and in addition includes an in- 
stitution of higher education, a public hos- 
pital, a community development corpora- 
tion, and any other public or private non- 
profit agency or organization specializing in 
delivering social services to young children; 

"(3) the term 'intensive and comprehen- 
sive supportive services' means— 

“(A) in the case of infants and young chil- 
dren, services designed to enhance the phys- 
ical, social, emotional, and intellectual de- 
velopment of such infants and children and 
wnich includes, but is not limited to, infant 
and child health services, including screen- 
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ing and referral; child care; early childhood 
development programs; early intervention 
services for children with, or at-risk of de- 
velopmental delays, and nutritional services; 
and 

"(B) in the case of parents and other 
family members, services designed to better 
enable parents and other family members to 
contribute to their child's healthy develop- 
ment and which includes, but is not limited 
to, prenatal care; education in infant and 
child development, health, nutrition, and 
parenting; referral to education, employ- 
ment counseling and training as appropri- 
а{е; and assistance in securing adequate 
income support, health care, nutritional as- 
sistance, and housing; 

“(4) the term ‘low income’ means persons 
who are from families having incomes below 
the poverty line as determined in accord- 
ance with section 673(2) of the Community 
Services Block Grant Act; 

“(5) the term ‘local educational agency’ 
has the same meaning given that term by 
section 198(a)(7) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965; and 

“(6) the term ‘institution of higher educa- 
tion’ has the same meaning given that term 
by section 1201(a) of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965.". 

Redesignate title XI and Sections 11001 
through 11003 accordingly. 

On page 301, line 5 strike ''$330,000,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “305,000,000”; оп 
page 301, line 5, strike “345,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ''$320,000,000'"; on 
page 301, line 6 strike ''$365,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$340,000,000"; on 
page 301, line 7 strike “$385,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof ''$360,000,000'"; on 
page 301, line 7, strike “$405,000,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “%380,000,000.” 

Amend the table of contents accordingly. 


METZENBAUM (AND GLENN) 
AMENDMENT NO. 1207 


Mr. METZENBAUM (for himself 
and Mr. GLENN) proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill S. 373, supra; as fol- 
lows: 

At the appropriate place in the bill, add 
the following new section: 

"PROCUREMENT PROCESS REQUIREMENT 

“(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—The Secretary 
is directed to cease in further action regard- 
ing the grant procurement process for a Na- 
tional Center for Research in Vocational 
Education as established pursuant to sec- 
tion 404 of Public Law 98-524, until such 
time as the Comptroller General of the 
United States has completed a review of the 
procurement process. Further, the Secre- 
tary is directed to ensure that the status 
quo of the current National Center is main- 
tained until such time that the Comptroller 
General's review is completed and reviewed 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources and the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

"(b) EFFECTIVE Date.—The requirements 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
take effect November 30, 1987.” 


HATCH AMENDMENTS NOS. 1208 
AND 1209 


Mr. HATCH proposed two amend- 
ments to the bill S. 373, supra; as fol- 
lows: 
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AMENDMENT No. 1208 


On page 262, line 7, strike out 
"$800,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“%821,000,000”. 

On page 262, line 8, strike ош 
“%840,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“%865,000,000”., 

Оп page 262, line 8, strike ош 
“$880,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“%905,000,000”. 

On page 262, line 9, strike ош 
“%925,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


“%950,000,000”, 

Оп раве 262, 
“$970,000,000" and 
“%995,000,000”. 

Апа, at the appropriate place in section 
203; reduce the authorizations for math-sci- 
ence: in fiscal 1989 to $280 million; in fiscal 
1990 to $295 million; in fiscal 1991 to $315 
million; in fiscal 1992 to $335 million; in 
fiscal 1993 to $355 million. 


AMENDMENT No. 1209 


On page 439, between lines 17 and 18, 
insert the following new title: 

TITLE XI—SPECIAL GRANT FOR EDU- 
CATION AND TRAINING FOR INDIVID- 
UALS WITH DISABILITIES 
SEC. 11001. PROGRAM AUTHORIZED. 

(а) GENERAL AUTHORITY.—(1) The Secre- 
tary is authorized to make a grant to the 
State of Utah to carry out educational and 
training programs and activities for individ- 
uals with disabilities. 

(2) No grant may be made under this title 
unless an application is submitted to the 
Secretary at such time, in such manner, and 
containing such information as the Secre- 
tary may reasonably require. 

(b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION.— 
There is authorized to be appropriated 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year 1988 to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

On page 439, line 18, strike out “TITLE 
XI" and insert in lieu thereof “TITLE XII". 


line 10, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof 


On page 439, line 19, strike out “SEC. 
11001." and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 
12001.”. 

Оп page 439, line 23, strike out “SEC. 
11002.” and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 
12002.”. 

Оп page 440, line 4, strike out “SEC. 
11003.” and insert in lieu thereof “SEC. 


12003.". 


NOTICES OF HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER AND POWER 

Mr. BRADLEY. Mr. President, I 
would like to announce for the infor- 
mation of the Senate and the public, 
the scheduling of a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Water and Power of 
the Senate Committee on Energy and 
Natural Resources. 

The subcommittee would welcome 
testimony regarding S. 1416, a bill to 
authorize the Lyman-Jones, West 
River and Oglala Sioux rural water de- 
velopment projects, and S. 1431, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Lake Andes-Wagner Unit and 
the Marty II Unit, South Dakota 
Pumping Division, Pick-Sloan Missouri 
Basin Program, South Dakota. 

The hearing is scheduled for Decem- 
ber 15, 1987, beginning at 2 p.m. in 
room SD-366 of the Dirksen Senate 
Office Building. 


December 1, 198? 


For further information regarding 
the hearing, you may wish to contact 
Russell R. Brown of the subcommittee 
staff at 224-2366. Those wishing to 
testify or who wish to submit a written 
statement for the hearing record 
should write to the Subcommittee on 
Water and Power, room SD-364, Dirk- 
sen Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, DC 20510. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I would 
like to announce that the Select Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs will be hold- 
ing the following: 

On Wednesday, December 2, 1987, 
beginning at 9 a.m., in Senate Russell 
485, a hearing on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 76, the Iroquois Confeder- 
acy Constitution; and 

On Thursday, December 3, 1987, be- 
ginning at 9 a.m., in Senate Dirksen 
562, a joint hearing with the Commit- 
tee on Energy on S. 1415, Colorado 
Ute Water Rights Settlement/Animas 
La Plata Project. 

Those wishing additional informa- 
tion should contact the committee at 
224-2251. 

Mr. President, I would like to an- 
nounce that the Select Committee on 
Indian Affairs will be holding a hear- 
ing on Wednesday, December 9, 1987, 
beginning at 2 p.m. in Senate Russell 
485 on S. 1236, to reauthorize housing 
relocation under the Navajo-Hopi Re- 
location Program, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Those wishing additional informa- 
tion should contact the committee at 
224-2251. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEES 
TO MEET 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, December 1, 1987, 
at 3 p.m. to receive a closed briefing on 
the situation in Haiti. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services be authorized 
to meet during the session of the 
Senate on Tuesday, December 1, 1987, 
at 2:30 p.m. in open session to consider 
the nomination of Robert W. Page, 
Sr. to be Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Civil Works). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

COMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENT AND PUBLIC 

WORKS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full Com- 
mittee on Environment and Public 
Works be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate on Tuesday, 


December 1, 1987 


December 1, to hear Grant C. Peter- 
son, nominated by the President to be 
an Associate Director of the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency, and 
Robert W. Page, nominated by the 
President to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Army for Civil Works (Informa- 
tional). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING, AND URBAN 

AFFAIRS 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate on Tuesday, De- 
cember 1, 1987, to conduct hearings on 
S. 1886, the Financial Modernization 
Act of 1987, and S. 1891, the Financial 
Services Oversight Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE PLIGHT OF ALEXANDER 
PYATETSKY 


Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, as the 
leaders of our nations prepare to meet 
at this historic summit on December 7, 
I would like to draw your attention to 
the plight of Alexander Pyatetsky, a 
long-time refusenik in the Soviet 
Union. Alexander is the beloved broth- 
er and son of my constituents, the 
Pyatetsky family in Illinois. 

Alexander has been a refusenik for 
more than 13 years. The only reason 
given by the authorities for denying 
him permission to leave has been that 
he had a security clearance. This secu- 
rity clearance was for a very short 
period of time over 15 years ago. On 
April 24, 1987, Alexander’s security 
clearance was finally lifted. 

Though it seemed as if the final ob- 
stacle had been removed, Alexander 
received another refusal from OVIR. 
Furthermore, he was toid that his case 
would be reconsidered not until 1990. 

In October, Alexander was sum- 
moned to Kiev OVIR and told to bring 
with him his military ID card and 
work history papers. Once again, Alex- 
ander’s hopes were raised, only to be 
dashed. Alexander was told there was 
no change in his case and that his re- 
fusal was still in force. This is too 
cruel a joke to play. 

I do not understand why Alexander 
is not being allowed to leave the Soviet 
Union. Any access to state secrets he 
might have had was well over 15 years 
ago. Moreover, General Secretary Gor- 
bachev has stated there should be a 
10-year moratorium on access being 
used as a reason for denial. 

While I am encouraged by the 
number of people who have been al- 
lowed to emigrate, I remain concerned 
that all who wish to leave are not al- 
lowed to do so. In these days of 
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heightened hopes and expectations, I 
urge the Soviet Union as a signator to 
comply with the provisions of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and the Helsinki accords. I urge the 
Soviet Union to allow Alexander Pya- 
tetsky and his family to be reunited 
with his parents and brother in the 
United States.e 


FRAUD OF THE DAY—PART 18 


ө Mr. HEINZ. Mr. President, once 
again I am going to address fraud in- 
volving the textile and apparel sector. 
This is one of the sectors which has 
figured prominently in my daily dis- 
cussions of fraud, both because it is a 
sector severely impacted by imports 
and because fraud is such a frequent 
occurrence in this sector. Today’s 
fraud has all the makings of a good 
scandal. It is massive, simple, and con- 
tinuing. 

On November 4, 1987, Mark Cassuto, 
president of Cosmopolitan Trading 
Corp., was found guilty of transship- 
ping 150,000 yards of fabric from 
Japan. This fabric had been produced 
in Korea, from where it was sent to 
Japan. There, it was repackaged to 
make the country of origin appear to 
be Japan instead of Korea. In this 
way, Cosmo Trading avoided the 
stricter quotas imposed on Korean 
fabric. Cassuto was fined $5,000 and 
put on probation for 2 years. He was 
also ordered to perform 400 hours of 
community service. Marjit Singh 
Thakral, owner of Thakral and Co., 
Ltd. of Osaka, Japan, who allegedly 
sold Cassuto the transshipped fabric, 
has been arrested in Japan. 

Mr. President, in and of itself, this 
particular case of fraud might not 
seem too serious—a few thousand dol- 
lars in fines, some community service, 
and a couple of hundred thousand 
yards of fabric. Not Earth shattering. 
But complacency in this case would be 
a serious mistake, as Cosmo Trading 
may represent only the tip of the ice- 
berg. Mark Cassuto is only the first 
person indicted as a result of a 3-year 
grand jury probe of fabric transship- 
ment held in Los Angeles and in New 
York. Prosecutors contend that as 
many as 80 million yards of fabric 
enter the United States each year as a 
result of illegal transshipment. A 
quantity this large hurts both domes- 
tic producers and our trading partners 
who are obeying the law and then find 
fraudulent imports cutting into their 
quotas. 

Mr. President, what makes this type 
of fraud even more damaging is that it 
is very hard to proceed against. Pros- 
ecutors must prove that importers in 
fact knew that the fabric they were 
buying was actually transshipped. Im- 
porters can often successfully plead ig- 
norance and avoid liability. Prosecu- 
tors find that without some type of in- 
formant, successful prosecution in 
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cases of this kind is very difficult. Oth- 
erwise, obtaining information is not 
easy, as can be seen by Cassuto’s si- 
lence and refusal to help prosecutors 
indict others involved in this fraud. 
Mr. President, without a more effec- 
tive deterrent against customs fraud 
we will be unable to stop its devastat- 
ing effects on our economy. A private 
right of action will serve as such a de- 
terrent and will also help mobilize the 
resources of the private sector in sup- 
port of Customs Service enforcement 
activities. I have indicated my willing- 
ness to support an amendment sug- 
gested by the Treasury Department 
that would preclude private suits in 
cases where voluntary disclosure has 
been made to Customs, which should 
facilitate enforcement actions. When 
the trade bill conferees take up the 
Senate provision, I hope they will con- 
sider adding this amendment to it. It 
will enhance the provision's deterrent 
effect without obstructing Customs’ 
investigatory activities.ea 


DR. HENRY H. HILL 


@ Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues the lifelong commitment to 
education of Henry H. Hill, who 
passed away May 17. His active and 
enthusiastic interest in education was 
both inspirational to those with whom 
he worked and admirable to those who 
encountered him. His dedication to im- 
prove the quality of education for all 
people revealed itself in his work for 
desegregation and his efforts toward 
the advancement of future education- 
al opportunities. 

I would like to insert for the Recorp 
the following article by Dr. Felix 
Robb, former Southern Association of 
Colleges and Schools [SACS] execu- 
tive director. This statement touches 
on the many contributions of Dr. Hill. 

Henry H. Hill died May 17, 1987, at 
his home in Nashville, TN. The 92- 
year-old educator was president of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools in 1948-49, a time of major de- 
cisions that influenced greatly the as- 
sociation’s subsequent growth and de- 
velopment. 

Henry Hill was president of George 
Peabody College for Teachers from 
1945 to 1960. He also exercised strong 
national leadership as president of 
both the American Association of 
School Administrators and the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education. 

Dr. Hill, a native of North Carolina, 
was classically educated at Davidson 
College and obtained his graduate de- 
grees from the University of Virginia 
and Columbia University. He entered 
teaching in Walnut Ridge, AR, and 
later became school superintendent 
there. He was a high school principal 
in North Little Rock, assistant super- 
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intendent of schools in St. Louis, pro- 
fessor of school administration at the 
University of Kentucky, superintend- 
ent of the Lexington, KY, and Pitts- 
burgh, PA, school systems before re- 
turning south to head Peabody during 
the booming post-World War II years. 
Dr. Henry Hill was noted for his 
depth of insight into education, his 
horseback wisdom, and his keen sense 
of humor. He was an effective educa- 
tional leader and man of vision. These 
characteristics were evidenced well 
prior to the epochal U.S. Supreme 
Court decision of 1954 when he led 
Peabody College to desegregate its stu- 
dent body and open pioneering oppor- 
tunities in education for minorities. 
With the passing of Henry Harring- 
ton Hill, the Southern Association has 
lost another of its giants of the era 
prior to mid-20th century. He re- 
mained interested in the Southern As- 
sociation after retirement and attend- 
ed its annual meetings with regularity 
until declining health prevented him.e 


INFORMED CONSENT: IDAHO 


ө Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that letters 
sent to my office from two women in 
Idaho be inserted into the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The letters that I present today spell 
out in clear terms the need for in- 
formed consent for abortion. Abortion 
is & serious medical procedure that 
cannot be undone, and has the poten- 
tial to cause traumatic physical and 
emotional effects. However, in case 
after case, women are not told of the 
risks or alternatives, and thereby con- 
sent to abortion blindly. 

As Ms. Deanna Slack rightly states 
in the following letter, there is noth- 
ing to fear from knowledge. I urge my 
colleagues to support my informed- 
consent legislation, S. 272 and S. 273, 
bills which would require that women 
considering abortion be provided with 
the knowledge they need. Anything 
less is an injustice. 

The letters follow: 

AUGUST 7, 1987. 
Dear Senator HUMPHREY, 

In any decision, it is important to have all 
the information available. When the deci- 
sion being made concerns a medical proce- 
dure, this information is vítal. 

Every day, thousands of women are receiv- 
ing abortions. These women are not warned 
about the physical and emotional risks they 
are facing. Nor are they offered any options 
or informed of fetal development. Many 
women will spend the remainder of their 
lives feeling guilt, remorse, and anger be- 
cause of a major decision that was made 
without the necessary information. 

At the age of 19, I was pregnant and un- 
married. I went to Planned Parenthood for 
help. They did not tell me about any op- 
tions other than abortion. I was also not 
given any information about the fetus and 
what would happen to it during the abor- 
tion. Nor was I informed of the risks I would 
be facing. 
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I cannot tell you how painful the abortion 
was. I have never felt anything so painful 
before or since. But outside of the physical 
pain was the emotional pain when I learned 
more about fetal development and realized 
that I had ended the life of my own child. 
Some people do not believe that a fetus is a 
human being; but shouldn't a woman have 
the choice of deciding for herself? 

Whether you are in favor of abortion or 
opposed to abortion; there is nothíng to fear 
from knowledge. I do not know why anyone 
would be opposed to giving information that 
would help women make a more informed, 
well-thought-out decision. 

I wish to God there would have been an 
Informed Consent Law when I was nine- 
teen! 

DEANNA SLACK. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 

Currently, I am a 23 year old housewife, 
part-time registered cosmetologist and 
mother of two small boys. My life right now 
is very stable and happy, but that wasn’t 
the case seven years ago. I was 16 years old 
and had found out that I was pregnant. I 
was very scared and confused. I really didn’t 
know what I was going to do. My mother 
and the people at Planned Parenthood told 
me that everything was going to be fine. 
They said I had a choice of what I was able 
to do. Planned Parenthood said that abor- 
tion was the best answer to my problem. 
They never discussed any of the procedure 
or any of the physical and mental pain that 
I would feel. They set up an appointment 
with a doctor in Boise who performed abor- 
tions. At the doctor's office, they explained 
that the procedure was painless and that it 
would be over before I knew it. I gave them 
the $600 I had borrowed from my relatives 
to pay for the abortion. They said that I 
would have no complications considering I 
was only 2% months along. That same day, 
they inserted something into my cervix so it 
would enlarge enough to get the baby. 
When I returned the second day, they 
prepped me for the abortion. They left me 
in this type of surgery room for almost two 
hours. The nurse and the doctor finally ar- 
rived. As the procedure started, I felt this 
excruciating pain in my pelvic area. The 
nurse gave me а shot to help kill the pain, 
but the shot burned as it entered the blood 
stream and made things worse. I was crying 
so hard and yelling so loud from the pain, 
that the nurse left the room because she 
couldn't handle it. As soon as the abortion 
procedure was over, I just laid there, feeling 
like my entire body was nothing more than 
& blob. My internal organs felt like they 
were ripped out. The doctor informed me 
that Planned Parenthood and he had mis- 
calculated the gestation of my baby. I 
wasn't 2% months along, I had been almost 
5 months pregnant. I looked to the side, and 
there was my baby, cut into small pieces, 
sucked up into a jar. It was the worst thing 
I had or ever will see. I have had two boys 
through natural childbirth and neither of 
the births were a 10th as painful as the 
abortion. 

If I had known then what I know now, I 
would never have had the abortion. The 
physical pain lasted for over three months. 
The psychological pain I received from the 
abortion has lasted for almost seven years. 
I'm just now being able to cope and deal 
with what happened. 

I ask you to please adopt this bill into law. 
It will save thousands of women the physi- 
cal pain and mental anguish that I received 
from having an abortion. 
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Thank you! 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. CINDY BUTLER, Idaho. 


REMEMBER NAUM MEIMAN, 
REFUSENIK 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, last 
week we Americans celebrated 
Thanksgiving. We spent time with 
family and friends, and we were 
thankful for all that we have. 

Suppose, for a moment, that you 
lead the life of Naum Meiman, a long- 
time Soviet refusenik. Naum is alone, 
in poor health, without family, and 
unable to leave the Soviet Union. 
Naum does not have much to be 
thankful for. 

It is difficult to be silent when а 
friend is suffering. Naum is a personal 
friend of mine, and I am deeply sad- 
dened by the continued Soviet refusal 
to allow him permission to emigrate. 
Naum Meiman should be allowed to 
have some happiness in his remaining 
years. All people should have some- 
thing for which they should feel 
thankful. I strongly urge the Soviet 
officials to give Naum this happiness 
by granting him an exit visa immedi- 
ately.e 


POLITICS AND THE ARTS 


ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, a 
thought-provoking article by Douglas 
Davis recently appeared on the op-ed 
page of the New York Times. This 
piece both surveyed 23 years of our 
Government's role in the arts and 
posed some important questions as to 
the future of this role. Despite the 
fact that the United States is a rela- 
tive newcomer to the ranks of cultural 
support when compared to European 
countries, our National Endowments 
for the Arts and Humanities [NEA and 
NEH] have, in a very short time, 
become critical to the health and vital- 
ity—and sometimes the survival—of 
our precious cultural resources. 

I wil be forever grateful to my 
friend and colleague, Senator CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, for the vision and perse- 
verance he showed in the early 1960's 
when he struggled to find support for 
his proposal to establish these endow- 
ments. What began as a rather tenta- 
tive experiment has blossomed into 
the agencies we know today. They are 
at times accused of being too populist 
and at other times as too elitist and 
almost always as underfunded, but the 
really important thing is that they 
have become a part of the fabric of 
our Government. 

Mr. President, I have written exten- 
sively on the critical importance of the 
arts and humanities. In my book, “Тһе 
Once and Future Democrats," I dis- 
cussed how our total funding for the 
arts and humanities and museums rep- 
resents less than a one-thirty-fifth of 1 
percent of the Federal budget. These 
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small programs however, provide the 
seed money or grants to encourage a 
variety of acres to grow and expand so 
that we become a richer nation, not a 
poorer nation. When the NEA started 
in 1965, there were 7 State arts coun- 
cils and only a handful of local coun- 
cils. Now every State has one and 
there are more than 2,300 local coun- 
cils. Every form of art has grown. The 
attendance at museums, plays, and 
classical musical events is up marked- 


ly. 

It is important to encourage these 
writers and artists and historians who, 
though often controversial, add vision 
and dimension to life in our Nation. 
These people reach children and 
adults in communities untouched by 
such opportunities now except 
through radio and television. This ar- 
ticle touches on the history of the 
NEA and NEH, but also asks some 
pointed questions about the future of 
these programs as we know them. Mr. 
President, I ask that the New York 
Times article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 16, 1987] 

PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES AND THE ARTS 

(By Douglas Davis) 


No topic is more critical in a triving, post- 
industrial society like ours than the arts, 
which are increasingly influenced by the 
tone of political life and by direct Govern- 
ment funding. The very existence of the Na- 
tional Endowments for the Arts and for the 
Humanities reflect our commitment to cul- 
tural vigor, which I share and defend. 

But Presidential candidates rarely level 
with us about their plans for the N.E.A., the 
N.E.H. or cultural affairs on any specific 
level. Why is there no discussion about the 
state of the arts in America—or, more to the 
point, how the next Administration can best 
nurture them? 

Partly it’s because the politicians mistak- 
enly believe the voters aren't interested, 
partly because they share the historic 
American belief, dating back to the Found- 
ers, that art is poisoned by politics. The 
debate over the National Endowments bill 
in 1964, for example, was charged with 
warnings that President Lyndon B. Johnson 
was about to dump a European-type minis- 
try of culture on the nation, ordering paint- 
ers what to paint, sculptors what to mold. 

Buttressed by & clause that specifically 
forbids the endowments to make “national” 
cultural policy, the bill passed. Since then, 
the endowments have prospered, particular- 
ly the N.E.A., whose budget leaped from 
$2.5 million in 1965 to $171 million last year, 
over President Reagan's objections, Heeding 
the warning of Congress, chairpersons 
Nancy Hanks (appointed by President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon) and Livingston Biddle (Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter) turned the grant- 

decisions over to "peer panels," 
taking the purse strings out of Big Brother's 
hands. 

The N.E.A.'s success proves not only that 
art and politics can co-exist but also that art 
will not automatically wilt in the hot sun of 
public life. Ms. Hanks and Mr. Biddle were 
consummate politicians, as is Francis Hod- 
soll, President Reagan's man at the N.E.A. 
But this does not mean that there are not 
serious differences between liberals and con- 
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servatives in their approach to the arts—and 
thus serious issues for debate. 

Mr. Reagan is the first President who has 
approached the N.E.A. exactly as he ap- 
proached every department of a Federal 
Government he deeply distrusts The influ- 
ential position papers prepared in 1981 by 
the Heritage Foundation for the new Ad- 
ministration included a vitriolic attack on 
the N.E.A.'s “populist,” entertainment-ori- 
ented programs, It argued that the Govern- 
ment should support only “high, serious 
art” aimed at a small, elitist audience, 
acting as a patron of last resort for unpopu- 
lar culture. 

Though a separate Presidential task force 
оп the arts argued that “the Federal Gov- 
ernment does bear responsibility for encour- 
aging . . the arts and the humanities," Mr. 
Reagan has proposed deep cuts in the budg- 
ets of both endowments every year (rejected 
by Congress). And to run the N.E.A. he 
picked Mr, Hodsoll, a campaign strategist 
from his White House staff without any 
professional background in the arts. 

Adroit and charming, Mr. Hodsoll has 
managed to defuse much of the hostility 
that greeted him in the arts community 
when he took office. Indeed, he is now 
something of a hero to the large institu- 
tions—the big museums, ballet companies 
and theaters—that the N.E.A. continues to 
fund with enthusiasm. 

But he has served his President and the 
conservative cause even better, staunchly 
defending the recommended budget cuts 
and, for the first time іп N.E.A.'s history, 
routinely challenging grants awarded by 
peer panels, seconded by the staff, and 
even—on occasion—confirmed by the Na- 
tional Council itself. On a number of occa- 
sions, he has reversed their decisions, deny- 
ing funds to succsssful applications, Though 
the reasons given for rejection are normally 
nonpolitical, there is a predictable strain in 
the grants Mr. Hodsoll chooses to challenge. 
They are often awards given to populist, 
feminist or apparently left-leaning artists 
and small institutions. 

To their credit, Mr. Reagan and Mr. Hod- 
soll have defined what it means to be “соп- 
servative" in national art policy. It means a 
tight grip on spending, an even tighter grip 
on programs that fund artists or institutions 
that express unconventional social or politi- 
cal positions, а commitment both to fund 
old-line institutions and to prompt private 
sources to help them and a pronounced soft- 
ness for any program that seems to offer 
the change to purify and elevate public 
taste. 

The positive consequences of this conserv- 
ative ethic are clear. Complaints about the 
N.E.A.'s flashy grant-making have declined. 
As Mr. Hodsoll testified before Congress, 
private and corporate support for the artist 
has zoomed during his tenure in office. The 
other, less welcome consequences are equal- 
ly clear. It is difficult to find any American 
artist of small “alternative” gallery manager 
who will express enthusiasm rather then 
foreboding about the N.E.A.'s future direc- 
tion. 

Once bold and experimental, involved in 
many new mediums (like video, film, holog- 
raphy), American art has clearly retreated 
in the 80's into an obsession with traditional 
painting and sculpture. Often determinedly 
revivalist, and obsessed with recalling, in 
the words of T.S. Eliot, "the dead poets and 
artists," American art now occupies a sec- 
ondary position in the world, as do Ameri- 
can cars and consumer electronics, having 
forsaken innovation for imitation. 
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What is the alternative? This is precisely 
the question that any self-declared liberal 
or centrist candidate for the Presidency 
should consider. In retrospect, the much- 
maligned Biddle administration, often ac- 
cused of "anarchy" and "populism," is the 
prototype for any alternative to the con- 
servative agenda. Mr. Biddle's agency was 
wildly inventive, collecting peer panelists 
from all corners of the nation, and driving 
the arts—through its controversial “ехрап- 
sion arts" program—into poor minority 
neighborhoods. Mr. Biddle rarely ques- 
tioned grants approved by peer panels, thus 
preserving the line between art and Govern- 
ment power. He further strengthened the 
divide by insisting on a five-year limit for 
the directors of the N.E.A.'s departments, 
thus resisting the growth of bureaucratic 
fiefdoms. 

His agency was occasionally inefficient 
and untidy. But it presided, as did the earli- 
er Hanks administration, over two decades 
in which American art was clearly on the 
cutting edge, welcomed abroad with almost 
the same eagerness that now greets the 
Sony Walkman wherever it goes. Its bard 
was the rough-and-ready poet William 
Carlos Williams, who sang, “Without inven- 
tion, nothing is well-spaced.“ 

The point is not that the liberal-centrist 
policy is better than the conservative policy, 
or that either can be completely understood 
in partisan terms. Both contradict the pro- 
fessed positions of their host parties—Mr. 
Biddle behaving like a hands-off, anti-Gov- 
ernment Republican, Mr. Hodsoll like an ag- 
gressive, big-Government Democrat. No, the 
point is that they are remarkably different 
policies with sharply contrasting implica- 
tions, esthetic and practical, for the nation. 
Let the candidates face these implications 
and tell us where they stand.e 


WHEN INDUSTRY GETS A DE- 
FECTIVE SUPPLY OF WORK- 
ERS 


@ Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, today I 
am inserting a rather alarming article 
by William Raspberry that recently 
appeared in the Washington Post. 
This article is a synopsis of a speech 
given by David T. Kearns, the presi- 
dent of Xerox Corp., regarding the 
state of education in our country. 
Kearns claims that public education 
has put this country “at a terrible 
competitive disadvantage,” and be- 
lieves that our work force “is running 
out of qualified people.” 

Mr. Kearns states that Xerox ex- 
pects 100 percent defect-free parts 
from suppliers, yet public schools, 
which supply our work force, produce 
a 50-percent defective student rate—in 
the form of dropouts and functional il- 
literates. Mr. Kearns proposes a six- 
point plan for reforming education. 
This plan includes: First, a school 
“choice” or voucher system; second, 
reorganization to provide more auton- 
omy and accountability in schools; 
third, performance based teaching 
standards; fourth, higher academic 
standards; fifth, teaching student 
values or ethics; and sixth, increased 
Federal responsibility and research. 
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Mr. President, I believe corporate 
America is sending us a strong mes- 
sage. This message bears heavily upon 
the future economic well-being of our 
country. It is a message we cannot con- 
tinue to ignore. As international com- 
petition continues to intensify, it is 
the quality of our human resources 
that will make or break us in the 
future. We cannot maintain 29 percent 
dropout rates, 13 percent illiteracy 
rates and still maintain our competi- 
tiveness. I may not agree that each of 
Mr. Kearn’s six points is the answer to 
these problems, but I do believe his 
message is right on target. Our 
present education system is not strong 
enough to successfully support and 
carry the U.S. economy in the 21st 
century. 

Complicating ovr current education 
problems is a reduction in the number 
of young people entering the work 
force during these post baby boom 
years. Anthony Carnevale, of the 
American Society for Training and De- 
velopment, has testified before Con- 
gress that the scarcity of young people 
is likely to result in both a reduction 
in the quantity of entry level job seek- 
ers and reduction in the quality of job 
seekers. This is at a time of relatively 
low unemployment, when more and 
more of the available entry level em- 
ployees will be found among popula- 
tions where we have made the least 
human capital investments. For in- 
stance, Carnevale writes that while 
roughly 83 percent of the American 
population graduated high school in 
1985, only 63.8 percent graduated by 
age 19. Of this 63.8 percent, only 52 
percent of black students and 40 per- 
cent of Hispanic students graduated 
by 19. 

Mr. President, Mr. Kearns is correct 
in stating that the present condition 
of our public education system cannot 
continue. At a time of rapidly increas- 
ing international conmpetitiveness, we 
must eliminate the high rate of defec- 
tive students we are producing in our 
schools to supply our future work 
force. I ask that this statement and 
the attached article be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The material follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 20, 19871 

WHEN INDUSTRY GETS А DEFECTIVE SUPPLY 

. . . OF WORKERS 
(By William Raspberry) 

Educators can be forgiven if they have 
mixed reactions to a recent speech by the 
head of the Xerox Corp. 

On the one hand, David T. Kearns obvi- 
ously believes their work is of critical impor- 
tance to America. On the other, he believes 
they are doing an unforgivably bad job of it. 

“Public education has put this country at 
a terrible competitive disadvantage,” 
Kearns told the Economic Club of Detroit a 
month ago. “Тһе American work force is 
running out of qualified people. 

“If current demographic and economic 
trends continue, American business will 
have to hire a million new workers a year 
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who can’t read, write or count. Teaching 
them how, and absorbing the lost productiv- 
ity while they're learning, will cost industry 
$25 billion a year for as long as it takes. And 
nobody knows how long that will be.” 

It isn’t primarily the money that outrages 
Kearns, although outlays for public educa- 
tion, which have doubled or trebled every 
decade since World War II, now consume 
nearly 7 percent of the GNP. His concern is 
the product: a drop-out rate approaching 
one in four; another quarter finishing high 
school lacking acceptable reading, writing 
and computation skills and, despite the 
rhetoric of school reform, little evidence 
that things will get better soon. 

“At Xerox,” he said, “we expect 100 per- 
cent defect-free parts from our suppliers. 
We're getting 99.9 percent, and we're still 
going after that last one-tenth of a percent. 
The public schools are the suppliers of our 
work force. But they're suppliers with a 50 
percent defect rate 

"Teaching new workers basic skills is 
doing the schools' product recall work for 
them—and frankly, I resent it." 

Kearns acknowledges that business has 
played a role in the deterioration of public 
education—even when it attempts its nu- 
merous partnerships with the education in- 
dustry. The reason: the “feel-good” partner- 
ships, in which the schools set the agenda. 
No more. 

“Business will have to force the agenda, or 
we'll have to set it ourselves.” And the sine 
qua non of the new agenda must be account- 
ability. 

Kearns proposes a six-point plan for the 
fundamental restructuring of education. 

Choice. Under his scheme, which he does 
not call a voucher system but which looks a 
good deal like it, states would fund students, 
not schools. If students were free to attend 
the public school of their choice, bringing 
their education dollars with them, schools 
would have to compete for students, their 
income would depend on their ability to sat- 
isfy their customers, and poor families 
would have options that only the affluent 
now enjoy. 

Restructuring. Like the best of the high- 
tech companies, schools need leaner, flatter 
organizations in which the professionals are 
both free to do what needs to be done and 
accountable for its successful accomplish- 
ment. Schools would design their own cur- 
ricula, decide their own methods, textbooks 
and service suppliers—and be shut down by 
the state if they failed to meet minimum 
levels of competency, measured by student 
performance. 

Professionalism. “Teaching is the only 
profession I know of that if you do well, 
nothing good happens to you. . . and if you 
do poorly, nothing bad happens to you." His 
free-market rewards for successful teaching 
would include salary schedules based on per- 
formance rather than simple longevity and 
the accumulation of certificates. 

Standards. Academic requirements for all 
students would be raised. "How dare we ar- 
bitrarily consign our kids to two different 
futures—college prep for the affluent and 
dead-end vocational or general courses for 
the disadvantaged. . . . Every student—with- 
out exception—should master а core cur- 
riculum equivalent to college entrance re- 
quirements. No one should be promoted 
without performance. Kids who need extra 
help should get it.“ 

Values. “Anyone who thinks it's possible 
to have a value-neutral education is dead 
wrong. Everything is not relative. Exclude 
values from the schools, and you teach that 
values aren't important. 
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Kearns would not have the schools push 
particular religions. “But they should recog- 
nize that children can learn integrity as well 
as literature, morality as well as science. . . . 
The Harvard Business School is not the 
place to start teaching values and ethics.” 

Federal responsibility. He acknowledges 
that the federal role in education is limited, 
but insists that a lot can be done within 
those limits. “Тһе one area in which Wash- 
ington ought to excel—and doesn’t—is re- 
search. You may not believe this, but educe- 
tion—a $150-billion-a-year industry—is sup- 
ported by only $100 million of research by 
the federal government. That's less than 
one-tenth of one percent.. At Xerox, we 
regularly invest about 7 percent іп R&D.” 

Kearns, who would like his ideas discussed 
by the presidential candidates and has been 
disappointed by the “empty rhetoric” with 
which most of them have addressed educa- 
tion, is frank to acknowledge that his inter- 
est is selfish, though it has implications for 
the future of America, 

“The fact is, the basic skills of our work 
force—particularly at the entry level—are 
simply not good enough for the United 
States to compete in a world economy.“ 


TRIBUTE TO MAYOR HAROLD 


WASHINGTON—A GREAT 
AMERICAN 
ө Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, on 


Wednesday, November 25, 1987, the 
city of Chicago lost a great mayor, the 
State of Illinois lost a great legislator 
and the Nation lost a great American. 
While working at his desk, serving to 
the end the people of America’s third 
largest city, Harold Washington suc- 
cumbed to a massive heart attack. 

My wife Jeanne and I lost a friend. 
The city of Chicago and the Nation 
lost a leader in the battle for civil 
rights, governmental reform, and the 
political empowerment of minorities. 
He could lead and inspire. 

Mayor Harold Washington and I 
first met 30 years ago when we were 
both active in the Young Democrats. 
Our personal and political relationship 
grew and matured through the years— 
as members of the Illinois General As- 
sembly, as warriors for reform in Illi- 
nois politics and government, and as 
Members of Congress in the 97th and 
98th Congresses. We worked together 
through those years on a variety of 
things: 

Fair employment practices legisla- 
tion in the Illinois General Assembly; 

The Martin Luther King, Jr. birth- 
day bill; 

The Civil Rights Act of 1984. 

When I recall Harold, I think of 
words and phrases like: independence, 
compassion, genuine reformer, great 
sense of humor, and leader. Any trib- 
ute that I would write for Harold 
would have to be worded carefully, be- 
cause he had such а great skill with 
words. He would have been a great 
journalist. 

Mr. President, my memories include 
a conversation with him, right after he 
became a candidate for mayor in 1983, 
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in which he candidly told me he did 
not think he had much of a chance to 
win. But win he did, and in dramatic 
fashion—becoming Chicago's first 
black American to be elected mayor of 
Chicago. He overcame strong opposi- 
tion in the Democratic primary and 
then survived a racially divisive gener- 
al election. His recent reelection in the 
spring of this year held out the prom- 
ise of Mayor Washington taking over 
the reigns of political and administra- 
tive power in Chicago. That promise is 
now like a dream deferred. 

In one of our last conversations, I 
mentioned that someone had recently 
shown me a picture taken of the two 
of us about 25 years ago. “I looked a 
lot thinner, didn’t I?” he said with 
laughter. I confessed that he did, and 
we talked a little about his weight. 
Even in jest, Harold was prophetic 
about events to come. I wish we could 
have been spared his loss. He was in 
the prime of his political life. 

Yesterday, Harold Washington was 
buried in Chicago’s Oak Grove Ceme- 
tery. His dream and my hope for ex- 
panded political involvement and 
empowerment for America’s minorities 
will live on. I am confident that Har- 
old’s legacy will survive his death and 
live through the lives of black, Hispan- 
ic, native American and Asian young- 
sters. Alexander Pope unwittingly 
summed up Harold Washington the 
man and the politician in these words: 
Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sin- 


cere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear: 
Who broke no promise, served no private 


end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 
Moral Essays, Epistle V.e 


ORDERS FOR TOMORROW 


RECESS UNTIL 9:45 A.M. TOMORROW 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until the hour of 9:45 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
REDUCTION OF LEADERSHIP TIME, PERIOD FOR 

MORNING BUSINESS, AND RESUME CONSIDER- 

ATION OF 8. 1665 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time of 
the two leaders be reduced to 5 min- 
utes each on tomorrow, that following 
the recognition of the two leaders to- 
morrow there be a period for morning 
business not to extend beyond 10:15 
a.m. with Senators allowed to speak 
therein, and that at the hour of 10:15 
a.m. tomorrow the Senate resume con- 
sideration of the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

QUORUM CALL AT 10:15 A.M, 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there will 
be a quorum call at 10:15 a.m. tomor- 
row morning. A motion will be made to 
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instruct the Sergeant at Arms to re- 
quest the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors, this being for the purpose of get- 
ting off to an early start on the farm 
credit legislation. 

The yeas and nays will be requested 
on that motion and, therefore, it will 
necessitate a rolicall vote. 

I ask unanimous consent that that 
rollcall vote be limited to 30 minutes 
and that the call for regular order, 
meaning the time is up, occur auto- 
matically at 10:30 a.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order 
to order the yeas and nays on that 
motion to instruct at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the motion to in- 
struct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


NATION'S FOUNDING 
DOCUMENTS 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of Senators SIMON, DoLE, and 
PELL I send to the desk a concurrent 
resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 92) 
To encourage the State and local govern- 
ments and local educational agencies to in- 
clude among the requirements for second- 
ary school graduation a thorough knowl- 
edge and understanding of our Nation's 
founding documents. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senate 
will proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. SIMON. Mr. President, as the 
Senate is well aware, this year marks 
the bicentennial of the signing of the 
U.S. Constitution. I address my col- 
leagues today with a twofold purpose: 
First, to repeat the familiar message 
about the vitality of the Constitution 
and the relevance of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Federalist 
Papers, and second, to emphasize the 
importance of educating today's youth 
about the history, the content, and 
the implications of these fundamental 
documents. 

The Declaration of Independence 
and the Federalist Papers were histori- 
cal prerequisites not only for the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, but for the 
emergence of the United States as a 
modern nation. The Declaration of In- 
dependence formally severed our colo- 
nial ties to the rule of King George 
III. It is а powerful symbol of Ameri- 
can patriotic resolve. The Federalist 
Papers are а resounding and eloquent 
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defense of our uniquely American 
form of government; there is no great- 
er historical legacy in American poli- 
tics than the positive influence of the 
Federalist Papers on the successful 
ratification of the Constitution in 
1789. 

The U.S. Constitution, the Federal- 
ist Papers and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence are a mighty triumvirate of 
documents critical to the founding of 
our Nation and to the perpetuation of 
our democratic ideals. The living link 
that these documents provide to our 
historical past must not fall by the 
wayside; the key to the maintenance 
of this historical lifeline is education. 
There is a continuing need for stu- 
dents to study the fundamental docu- 
ments that have provided our Nation, 
its citizens, and the world with the 
basic principles of American constitu- 
tional democracy. 

Our Nation’s youth should be given 
the opportunity to understand the 
principles and beliefs embodied in the 
Constitution, the Federalist Papers, 
and the Declaration of Independence. 
Today's children are tomorrow's lead- 
ers—a fact both inescapable and the 
source for hope. It is our responsibility 
as statesmen, as educators, and as par- 
ents to prepare today’s children for 
the leadership role they inevitably 
play. The way to prepare for this role 
is through education. Therefore, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Constitution, and a member of the 
Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
Humanities, I offer the following con- 
current resolution encouraging the 
State and local governments and local 
educational agencies to establish as a 
secondary school graduation require- 
ment a thorough knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution and the 
Federalist Papers. I want to emphasize 
the fact that this resolution calls on 
the States and local education agen- 
cies to institute these new require- 
ments. We do not intend, by passage 
of this resolution, to interfere with 
local responsibility for determining 
curriculum. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to submit this concurrent reso- 
lution with my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois, Senator SIMON. 

There can be no doubt in anyone’s 
mind of the educational importance of 
our Nation's founding documents, es- 
pecially the Constitution, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the Federal- 
ist Papers. The words of our framers 
are nowhere more eloquent than in 
these three vital treaties. Roughly 200 
years of American history have passed 
since these documents first told the 
world what America is all about, and 
even today they still ring loudly of the 
strong patriotism of our founders. 
These are living documents that have 
adapted to changing times. With a 
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strength and vitality that have in- 
spired the awe of other nations. 

When these documents are read and 
studied, it is easy to see why we dedi- 
cate considerable time and effort to 
events like the current celebration of 
the bicentennial of the Constitution. 
Ours is a nation that should not forget 
the words of our founders; fundamen- 
tal to the future of this great Nation is 
its heritage and its past. In America 
we derive great inspiration from our 
forefathers, operating a government 
on basic principles that have remained 
the same over the entire course of our 
Nation’s history. Attitudes may 
change with the times, but the funda- 
mentals on which this Nation was 
founded remain the same. 

Mr. President, the only way to devel- 
op an understanding of these basics of 
American politics is through educa- 
tion. To understand the history and 
the words of our founders is to know 
America. That is why I support this 
concurrent resolution and urge my col- 
leagues to do the same. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I have 
no further requests for time or debate 
on this concurrent resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there any further debate? 
Does anyone wish to be heard on this 
measure? If not, the question is on 
agreeing to the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 92) was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution, with its 
preamble, reads as follows: 

S. Con. REs. 92 

Whereas the adoption of the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776 and the signing of 
the United States Constitution in 1787 were 
principal events in the history of the Union; 

Whereas the Federalist Papers embody an 
eloquent and forceful argument made in 
support of the adoption of our republican 
form of government; 

Whereas these documents stand as the 
foundation of our form of Democracy, pro- 
viding at the same time the touchstone of 
our national identity and the vehicle for or- 
derly growth and change; and 

Whereas the survival of the Republic re- 
quires that our Nation's children—the 
future guardians of its heritage and partici- 
pants in its governance—have a firm knowl- 
edge of its principles and history: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
encourages State and local governments and 
local educational agencies to include among 
the requirements for secondary school grad- 
uation а thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the United States Constitution, and 
the Federalist Papers. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


Mr. SIMPSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UNANIMOUS CONSENT 
REQUEST—FHA EXTENSION 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to call up and pass 
without amendment House Joint Res- 
olution 404, providing the temporary 
extension until December 16, 1987 of 
the FHA lending authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, we 
have а Senator on our side of the aisle, 
Senator ARMSTRONG, who intends to 
offer an amendment to this measure. 
My understanding is that the Arm- 
strong amendment would require a 
rollcall vote. 

Our good leader has announced 
there will be no more votes tonight. So 
under those circumstances, I do not 
see how we could take it up and I 
would respectfully object at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


RETIREMENT OF CARROLL S. 
WOODY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on No- 
vember 30, 1987, Carroll S. Woody re- 
tired after 21 years of service to the 
U.S. Senate. 

A native of Warsaw, VA, Mr. Woody 
began his Senate career in 1966 work- 
ing for Senator Mike Mansfield. For 
most of his period of service, he served 
as а Chamber attendant under the 
Sergeant of Arms. 

Mr. Woody has worked many long 
hours during his 21 years with the 
Senate. He has had to be at work well 
before the Senate comes into session 
and stays well after the Senate fin- 
ishes its daily business. 

In the press of Senate business, it is 
often easy to forget that it is the dedi- 
cated service of people such as Mr. 
Woody which make it easier for all of 
us to carry out our responsibilities. 

I want to extend my personal appre- 
ciation to Mr. Woody—“‘Woody” as all 
of us have come to know him—for 21 
years of unselfish dedication to this in- 
stitution. I hope that he enjoys his 
well-earned retirement years and that 
he comes back to see us from time to 
time. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I, too, 
want to indicate that Carroll S. 
Woody, who is our fine attendant in 
our lounge area, is retiring and there 
is а reception going on right now for 
him. For а long time I did not know 
that his name was Carroll S. Woody. I 
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just thought that was his first name 
but Woody is his surname. He is a 
great and lovely friend, and I thank 
him for kindness to myself and service 
to the body and I am sure all Senators. 

He served us in good ways since he 
came here with Mike Mansfield, and 
he will be missed. We wish him well in 
retirement. 

Ithank the acting majority leader. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the acting ma- 
jority leader. 

I join in behalf of Members on this 
side of the aisle in wishing who we af- 
fectionately know as Woody a very 
fine retirement in the future, and we 
shall all miss him very much. I echo 
the remarks of the minority leader. 


RECESS UNTIL 9:45 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess in ac- 
cordance with the previous order until 
9:45 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to, and at 
5:35 p.m., the Senate recessed until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, December 2, 
1987, at 9:45 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate December 1, 1987: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


ANN DORE MCLAUGHLIN, OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA, TO BE SECRETARY OF LABOR. 


IN THE NAVY 


THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. JOSEPH S. DONNELL II, 74/1110, 
U.S NAVY. 

THE FOLLOWING-NAMED OFFICER, UNDER THE 
PROVISIONS OF TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, SEC- 
TION 601, TO BE ASSIGNED TO A POSITION OF IMPOR- 
TANCE AND RESPONSIBILITY DESIGNATED BY THE 
PRESIDENT UNDER TITLE 10, UNITED STATES CODE, 
SECTION 601: 


To be vice admiral 


REAR ADM. JOHN W. NYQUIST, DDA. U.S. 
NAVY. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive messages received by the 
Senate December 1, 1987, withdrawing 
the following nominations from fur- 
ther Senate consideration: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


FRANK J. GAFFNEY, JR., OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO BE 
AN ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, VICE RICH- 
ARD N. PERLE, RESIGNED, WHICH WAS SENT TO THE 
SENATE ON APRIL 22, 1987. 

FRED S. HOFFMAN, OF VIRGINIA, TO BE AN ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, VICE ROBERT B. SIMS, 
RESIGNED, WHICH WAS SENT TO THE SENATE ON OC- 
TOBER 6, 1987. 
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AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS—AT THE 
PEAK OF HIS POWER 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 30, 1987, the Los Angeles 
Times carried an excellent profile of one of 
the most distinguished Members of this body, 
the able chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS. 

| think my colleagues will agree that the arti- 
cle captures the essence of Gus' remarkable 
53-year career in public service. With his quiet 
commitment, his perseverance, his adeptness 
at building coalitions and, most importantly, 
his clear vision of what this country can and 
should be, he has built a record of legislative 
accomplishment that few can match. And, as 
the article makes clear, not content to rest on 
his laurels, Gus is eager to tackle new chal- 
lenges. 

It has been my privilege to serve with Gus 
since he and | both came to Congress in Jan- 
uary 1963. | look forward to continuing to 
serve with him, and to supporting his untiring 
efforts for equality of opportunity in our socie- 


^ commend the article to the attention of my 
colleagues. 
{From the Los Angeles Times, Nov. 30, 
1987] 
AT 80, REP. HAWKINS FINDS CHALLENGES 
КЕЕР HIM ACTIVE 
(By Kenneth Reich) 


When Rep. Augustus F. Hawkins, dean of 
the nation's black elected officials, was 
voted into the state Assembly 53 years ago 
this month, he became the only black 
member of the California Legislature. 

“I remember driving from Los Angeles to 
Sacramento and seeing big signs on the way, 
‘No Negroes Admitted Here. ‘We Do Not 
Solicit the Negro Trade. ” recalls the South 
Los Angeles Democrat who now has longer 
continuous service in state-elected offices 
than any other Californian. 

When Hawkins arrived in the state cap- 
ital, he remembers, “I went to some func- 
tions that I did not realize blacks had not 
gone to. We were not expected to accept 
some invitations.” 

$100-A-PLATE DINNER 

He has come a long way since then. A still- 
vigorous 80, Hawkins will be honored at a 
special $100-a-plate dinner at the Bonaven- 
ture on Wednesday celebrating his 25 years 
in Со Scores of political dignitaries, 
as well as about 1,500 of his supporters, are 
expected to attend the affair. 

Far from announcing retirement plans 
that night, Hawkins—senior member of the 
Congressional Black Caucus—will probably 
talk about his 1988 reelection campaign. 

Expressing a desire to serve under a 
Democratic president after next year’s elec- 
tions, he said in an interview last week: 


"New challenges keep me quite busy... . I 
try to be very active. I play golf. I spend 30 
minutes each morning walking briskly to 
work. I follow a very bland diet, avoid 
highly seasoned foods. I don’t recall ever 
missing a day of work.” 

Hawkins is at the peak of his political 
power. Elected to Congress in 1962 when he 
became the first black elected to the House 
from a state west of the Mississippi, he has 
now amassed important seniority. Since 
1984 he has been chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

He was a political success, for that matter, 
even before going to Congress. During an 
era far less congenial to minority politicians, 
he spent 28 years in the state Assembly, be- 
coming chairman of the influential Rules 
Committee, and in 1959, he missed becom- 
ing Speaker by two votes, 

Although black lawmakers are shown con- 
siderable deference these days, Hawkins 
contends that, for the nation's black popula- 
tion in general, conditions have not changed 
as much as many think. 

“I feel the changes have been to a large 
extent somewhat artificial,” he said in an 
interview last week. “In terms of employ- 
ment and education, the gap [between the 
races] is still very wide. That worries me. 
While we have made progress and changes 
have occurred, there’s too wide a gap still 
re же” 
“I find some of the same problems, іп а 
more subtle way, as I found 50 years ago.” 


"NOT RACIALLY ORIENTED” 


That pessimistic assessment, coming from 
Hawkins, probably means more than if it 
came from most minority spokesmen in or 
out of government, for the congressman 
long ago won a Statehouse and U.S. Capitol 
reputation for being soft-spoken and cir- 
cumspect and not particularly racial in his 
political approach. 

The ranking Republican on the Education 
and Labor Committee, Rep. James M. Jef- 
fords of Vermont, said last week: “Не is a 
black man, and he certainly represents the 
people of his district and blacks very effec- 
tively. But he never gives the opinion that's 
a factor to be considered. He never talks of 
it. He always thinks in general terms of 
people who need help. He is not racially ori- 
ented.” 

Much the same point was made by Rep. 
Julian C. Dixon (D-Los Angeles), who repre- 
sents a district neighboring Hawkins’. 

“I think Gus has prided himself on a tech- 
nique of speaking for disadvantaged people 
but has never characterized them as being 
entirely black," Dixon said. There are а lot 
of communities who have whites who have a 


need for public money. . . He has never fo- 
cused on race only. That brings him a great 
degree of credibility.” 


Congressional Quarterly’s book, “Politics 
in America, The 100th Congress,” begins its 
four-page essay on the congressman with 
this observation: “While other black politi- 
cal leaders have made fiery speeches and 
demonstrated for civil rights, gentle Gus 
Hawkins has plodded along, working 
through the legislative system for jobs, 
equal opportunity and education.” 


Hawkins himself once remarked, ‘‘Racial- 
izing an issue defeats my purpose—which is 
to get people on my side.” 

It's a view he has long held. Even during 
the 1960s, when a series of bloody riots 
erupted in his own district and other black 
communities around the country, Hawkins 
declared, “We need clearer thinking and 
fewer exhibitionists in the civil rights move- 
ment.” 

Another Republican colleague, Rep. Bill 
Goodling of Pennsylvania, says the con- 
gressman reflects such views in running the 
Education and Labor Committee. He de- 
scribed Hawkins as “ап outstanding leader 
in a very quiet sort of way. Not a wheeler 
and dealer, He's not a shouter. He lets us 
know in committee that we'll do our fight- 
ing there and there'll be nothing said on the 
[House] floor.“ 

Hawkins in last week's interview said he 
decided early in his career that “there's no 
point in going around with a chip on one's 
shoulder, saying no one can be converted. 
Often, they can be converted. . . ." 

"In Congress, you soon find out that there 
are others that know something too," he 
said. “You try to get things accomplished 
through negotiations. ... When seniority 
and leadership bring certain responsibilities, 
you're at the top and not trying to establish 
any sensational new records. 

“I try to get bipartisan support. ... I 
could make a lot more noise as a Democrat, 
but I wouldn’t be successful in getting 
things through and getting them signed.” 

One result is that Hawkins has had an im- 
pressive record of accomplishment, even 
though his name identification with the 
public has not been that high. 

In the Legislature, he authored bills es- 
tablishing a low-cost housing program in 
the state, putting domestic employees under 
the workmen's compensation system and, in 
1959, he sponsored the California Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act. He also had key 
roles in the establishment of the UCLA law 
and medical schools, Los Angeles Trade- 
Technical College and the Los Angeles 
Sports Arena. 


MINIMUM WAGE BILL 


In Congress, Hawkins co-authored the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment and 
Balanced Growth Act, and authored the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA), the Job Training Partnership 
Act, the Youth Employment and Demon- 
stration Projects Act and the Pregnancy 
Disability Act. He has recently been active 
sponsoring a bill to increase the minimum 
wage. 

Often, however, he has had to compro- 
mise, and sometimes the compromises were 
emasculations. 

For example, after Sen. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey's death, Hawkins, in order to secure 
passage of the Humphrey-Hawkins Act, set- 
tled in 1978 for a much-watered-down ver- 
sion in negotiations with the Carter Admin- 
istration. 

The act, as it emerged, was stripped of 
several major provisions including a require- 
ment that, if need be, the government 
would serve as the employer of last resort to 


ө This "bullet" symbol identifies statements or insertions which are not spoken by a Member of the Senate on the floor. 
Matter set in this typeface indicates words inserted or appended, rather than spoken, by a Member of the House on the floor. 
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ensure attainment of a 4% unemployment 
goal 


By the following year, Hawkins was so dis- 
gusted with what he felt was the Carter Ad- 
ministration’s failure to enforce the provi- 
sions left in the bill that he issued a nine- 
point “indictment” of alleged violations of 
it. It got little publicity, and the Administra- 
tion scarcely bothered to respond. 


REAGAN YEARS NOT EASY 


Even today, Hawkins is bitter about what 
happened to Humphrey-Hawkins, not only 
in the Carter years but also under the 
Reagan Administration. 

“Even if it was watered down, if that act 
could be enforced, it would have solved a lot 
of problems,” he said last week. “We 
wouldn't have the deficits had we invested 
the money in creating jobs. We would have 
a growth economy and not have used high 
unemployment as a means of fighting infla- 
tion.” 

The Reagan years have not been easy for 
those who, like Hawkins, believe in the 
power of big government to solve people's 
problems. 

Rep. Tony Coelho (D-Merced), observes: 
“It was easy to espouse Gus's causes prior to 
1980. It may be easy in the "905 to do it 
again. In the "805, however, it's been tough 
to find people even among the black leaders, 
who are willing, as Gus is, to persevere,” 

Locally, in contrast with his frequent 
quiet, behind-the-scenes approach in the 
Legislature and Congress, Hawkins has oc- 
casionally expressed himself clearly, even 
militantly, about the racial situation. 

On the Watts riot, for example, he said, in 
1965: “Іп Los Angeles, there is police brutal- 
ity, the same as in Selma [Alabama], and 
there is segregation just about as bad as in 
Selma. There are better schools, but they 
are certainly segregated.... (The police 
have been] abusive and arrogant and have 
attempted to control things by force, not by 
more modern methods of control. . . Race 
relations have broken down completely.“ 

And, writing in the Times, in 1976, during 
the dispute over busing for integration in 
the sprawling Los Angeles Unified School 
District, Hawkins declared: 

"It would be foolhardy to expect volun- 
tary measures alone to ensure compliance 
with the mandate of Brown vs. Board of 
Education. That decision charted a clear 
course. All Americans must share equal 
access to educational facilities, and ‘all de- 
liberate speed’ is required to reach that des- 
tination. Take away busing as a tool for get- 
ting there, and you seriously jeopardize the 
whole trip.” 

By taking care to be sufficiently militant 
when it counts and making sure that he is 
attentive to the needs of his district, Haw- 
kins has managed to avoid election chal- 
lenges over the years from any of the nu- 
merous ambitious, black Democrats in his 
district. 

Hawkins, of moderate weight, is only 5 
feet, 5 inches tall. He retains, even at 80, an 
energy that belies his years, remaining capa- 
ble, as he has demonstrated at recent public 
hearings, of incisive questioning of wit- 
nesses. He has an excellent, precise memory. 


‘I WOULD JUST WALK’ 


Hawkins, born in Shreveport, La., on Aug. 
31, 1907, concluded at a very early age that 
racial segregation was ridiculous. So light- 
skinned that he frequently passed on first 
meeting for white, Hawkins often found 
streetcar conductors moving the segregation 
signs splitting the cars between black and 
white behind him, so he would be in the 
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white section. “I got so angry with the 
whole thing and embarrassed that I would 
just walk," he once recalled. 

At the age of 11, he moved to Los Angeles. 
He attended Jefferson High School and re- 
ceived his AB degree at UCLA in 1931. Even 
with a college degree, he was only able to 
land a job as a soda jerk in that Depression 
year. А 

Eventually, he got into the real estate 
business and in 1934, at the age of 27, was 
elected to the state Assembly to replace Re- 
publican Fred Roberts, the only black then 
serving there. 

Hawkins, married in 1941 to Pegae A. 
Smith, quickly proved himself an effective 
legislator. 

“Gus is very bright,” explains his friend, 
Assemblyman Tom Bane (D-Tarzana). “He 
is a master of the political tools, including 
working with legislators personally and 
working on legislation.” 

In the early days in Sacramento, Hawkins 
recalls, some of the other Assembly mem- 
bers made off-color racial remarks to him. 

“I felt much more embarrassed for others 
than I did for myself,” he said. “As time 
went on, they became very apologetic. No 
longer did individuals openly express such 
feelings. 

“We would simply try to educate and con- 
structively change some of the policies with- 
out openly challenging some of the individ- 
uals that espoused them. When they 
became better acquainted with our style, 
they became in some cases strong exponents 
of our views.” 

Said Bane: “Gus Hawkins, with his ap- 
pearance and coloring, could have passed 
the color line a long time ago. He didn't 
choose to do that. He chose to work for the 
black people, and I always respected him for 
that." 

His popularity and the respect in which 
he was held helped Hawkins break out of 
racial isolation in the Legislature. In the re- 
apportionment that followed the 1960 
Census, a congressional district was specifi- 
cally fashioned for him. 

Elected to Congress in 1962, Hawkins ac- 
cumulated the seniority needed to be eligi- 
ble for committee chairmanships. Before be- 
coming head of the Education and Labor 
Committee, he chaired the House Adminis- 
tration Committee, which oversees the ex- 
penses and perks of all House members. 
Hawkins was so fair to the Republican mem- 
bers in this job that he drew fire from some 
Democrats. 

Pegae, his wife of 25 years, died in 1966. 
They had no children. In 1977, he married a 
member of his staff, Elsie Taylor, who has 
three children. 

Hawkins’ political life has been untainted 
by public scandal. "He's Mr. Clean incar- 
nate," says Rep. John Conyers Jr. (D-Mich.) 
today. "His enemies don't even think up a 
rumor to lay on him." 

Long described as the blackest and poorest 
in California, Hawkins' congressional dis- 
trict is changing in some respects. Centered 
in Watts, the eastern portion of the dis- 
trict—across Alameda Street in such sub- 
urbs as Huntington Park and South Gate— 
has undergone a transition from working- 
class white to Latino. Even so, half of the 
district still is black, and its political center 
of gravity remains in Watts. 

"I represent a large number of blacks who 
are confined to the ghetto," Hawkins says. 
"As individuals improve their economic 
status, they move out. . . With the excep- 
tion of a few old-timers, I represent the indi- 
viduals who can't afford to move out." 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE JAMES 
CARLSON FAMILY AND RICH- 
ARD  CARLSON FOR  THEIR 
SERVICE TO OUR NATION 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, old soldiers 
never die, but young ones often do. As we re- 
flect on Veterans Day this year, ! would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress to the outstanding service to our Nation 
that has been rendered by the James Carlson 
family. 

| am always impressed with the loyalty and 
dedication of our American families, who self- 
lessly serve our Nation, when a threat arises. 
The James Carlsons are such a family. With- 
out fanfare this average American family did 
the right thing in the finest tradition of serving 
our country. 

James Carlson, the father, is a veteran of 
the U.S. Navy. The mother, Margery Carlson, 
served with the WAVES during World War II. 
One of their sons served in the U.S. Air Force. 

Their second eldest son Richard Allan Carl- 
son, gave his life to save another during the 
Vietnam conflict. He is buried at the Golden 
Gate National Cemetery. He is one of the 
many veterans who have given their lives for 
our country that we honor at Memorial Day 
services each year. 

Richard enlisted in the U.S. Army on De- 
cember 19, 1966, when he was 18 years old. 
After he was trained and qualified for the rank 
of medical corpsman at Fort Sam Houston, he 
and 5 others from his class of 100 were se- 
lected for advanced training at Fort Devens, 
MA. He was qualified for placement in a para- 
medic unit. 

In January 1968, Richard was sent to Viet- 
nam and attached as the medical corpsman 
to a platoon of 29 men. He was frequently de- 
tailed to other units who experienced a short- 
age of medics. He refused to carry a side arm 
because he believed in saving lives and not 
destroying them. 

At the age of 20, while on a "search and 
destroy" mission, he was shot in the knee—a 
painful but not fatal wound. Another medic 
gave him an injection of morphine and in- 
structed him to lie quietly until he could be 
picked up by his comrades, either those on 
the ground or by helicopter. The firing contin- 
ued, and one of his comrades was shot and 
wounded. At great personal risk and against 
all advice, he covered his comrade with his 
own body in order to protect him from the in- 
tensifying enemy fire. His comrade's life was 
saved, Richard was killed. Richard was hon- 
ored with the Purple Heart, the Bronze Star 
with Oak Leaf Cluster, and the Air Medal for 
his action. 

Richard died as he had lived, true to his 
personal credo: "My mission is to restore one 
son to his family. If | do that, ! will have suc- 
ceeded." He succeeded beyond anyone's 
dream. 

Unlike the old soldiers who just fade away, 
Richard died young, virile, strong and brave. 
Mr. Speaker, Richard Allan Carlson represents 
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the best that we in the United States have to 
offer. He typifies the highest ideal of service 
to our fellow men, the highest ideal to which 
our people can aspire. 
Mr. Speaker, | would like to place in the 
Recoro the tribute to Richard by his mother: 
My Son 


I loaned a boy to Uncle Sam, 
A boy God loaned to me. 

My constant prayers were always this— 
He would safely return to me. 

But far across the ocean wide 
God quickly claimed His loan; 

In the arms of his Buddy by this side 
He uttered his last goodbye. 

His place is vacant in our home 
Which never can be filled. 

One of our stars He's turned to gold 
And his loving voice is stilled. 


THE NEW COMMUNITY CORPO- 
RATION REBUILDS NEWARK 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
personal pride that | once again share with my 
colleagues the hope and optimism of the ren- 
aissance taking place in Newark, NJ. The city 
of Newark is not only part of the 10th Con- 
gressional District which it is my privilege to 
represent in this body, it is also my birthplace 
and my home. 

As a lifetime Newarker, | ат particularly 
proud of the grassroots efforts of my fellow 
Newarkers to ensure a bright future for our 
city. Working together, they have sparked the 
rebirth of Newark. 

One organization that has contributed sub- 
stantially to these positive changes is the New 
Community Corporation. By linking concerned 
city residents with the resources of suburban 
communities, this nonprofit organization was a 
pioneer in providing housing and other essen- 
tial services in the inner city neighborhoods of 
Newark. Today, the New Community Corpora- 
tion remains at the forefront of these efforts to 
improve the quality of life for all Newarkers 
and it has become the largest nonprofit hous- 
ing corporation in New Jersey. 

| want to applaud and commend the out- 
standing and vital work of the New Community 
Corporation and its dedicated leadership. Mr. 
Speaker, with your permission, | would like to 
include in my remarks the following article 
which recently appeared in the New York 
Times: 

[From the New York Times, Nov. 1, 1987] 
HOUSING GROUP REBUILDS IN NEWARK 
(By Alfonso A. Narvaez) 

Newark.—Begun in the smoldering ruins 
of the riots here 20 years ago, the New Com- 
munity Corporation has developed into а 
veritable city-within-the-city on 45 acres of 
the Central Ward. 

The nonprofit corporation owns about 
$130 million worth of housing and other de- 
velopments in the area of Newark hardest 
hit by the 1967 disorders. 

“We had determined that housing was one 
of the key issues that had led to the disor- 
ders," recalled Msgr. William J. Linder, one 
of the founders of the corporation, "and we 
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put together а corporation consisting of 
residents of the city and from the suburbs, 
not just to get involved in housing but also 
to work on anything that was to produce a 
full community." 

The corporation's latest project is a super- 
market. A zoning variance has been granted 
for construction of а 53,000-square-foot 
Pathmark, which would be the first super- 
market built in Newark in 20 years. The 
store, and several small shops that would be 
part of the complex, would provide about 
150 full-time jobs and 225 part-time jobs. 

The organization began to take shape 
after the assassination of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. in 1968 and a 
“Walk for Understanding" through the area 
that April by about 25,000 residents of the 
Newark area. 

The walk led to a growing partnership be- 
tween black residents of the city and whites 
from the suburbs, said Monsignor Linder, 
who at the time was a young parish priest. 

"We were with it right from the begin- 
ning," said David W. Foley, an accountant 
from Woodcliff Lake who has since retired. 
"People came from all over northern New 
Jersey," he said, to discuss what could be 
done. 

Students from Princeton University did а 
development proposal for the devastated 45- 
acre tract, and the partnership led to a 
fund-raising effort by members of the New 
Jersey Junior Chambers of Commerce. 

STARTING WITH 2 ACRES 

The Jaycees and others sold "honorary 
shares" in the New Community Foundation, 
& fund-raising arm of the New Community 
Corporation, for $5 each in about 17 subur- 
ban communities. More than $100,000 was 
raised and the money was used to buy two 
acres of land in the heart of the area as a 
site for a housing development. 

The land provided the leverage for the 
corporation to obtain a mortgage of $4.8 
million for the construction of 120 apart- 
ments in six 10-story buildings. 

From these beginnings, the group has 
become the largest nonprofit housing corpo- 
ration in New Jersey, owning 8 housing de- 
velopments with 2,270 apartments in 62 
buildings, housing more than 5,000 people. 

In addition, the New Community Corpora- 
tion helped spur the development of Baby- 
land nurseries, with three day-care centers 
for about 325 youngsters. It has built an ex- 
tended health-care center for the elderly 
and has overseen the renovation of a dete- 
riorating Gothic church into an attractive, 
first-class restaurant and office space. 

There is also а job placement center, а 
Federal Credit Union, a shelter for victims 
of domestic violence, а health center, and 
plans are well under way for construction of 
an ice cream distribution warehouse and a 
recreational center for youths. 

"We've worked and worked, day and 
night," said Joseph Chaneyfield, affirmative 
action officer for the Newark Housing Au- 
thority and one of the founders of the cor- 
poration, whose board of directors included 
Kenneth A. Gibson before he was elected 
Mayor. 

„There's still a shortage of housing," Mr. 
Chaneyfield said, "but there's also a need 
for other support services. Now that the 
new shopping mall is coming about, that 
will be some of the icing on the саке." 

Mr. Foley, who was maintained his in- 
volvement with the corporation over the 
years, said that the organization had proven 
to be tremendously effective because the 
local people were the ones who were decid- 
ing what needed to be done. 
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"People should do things for themselves,” 
Mr. Foley said. '"They should do things they 
want to do, rather than what someone from 
the outside feels is best for them." 


THE NEW ZEALAND AMBASSA- 
DOR COMMENTS ON THE “NEW 
ZEALAND MILITARY PREFER- 
ENCE SUSPENSION ACT” 


HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, | wish to 
share with my colleagues the informative com- 
ments of the New Zealand Ambassador to the 
United States, the Right Honorable Sir Wal- 
lace Rowling, concerning H.R. 85, the New 
Zealand Military Preference Suspension Act. | 
appreciate the Ambassador's comments and 
his thoughtfulness in sharing his views on this 
important issue. 

Let me offer the Members some back- 
ground information on this issue in order to 
explain what developments led to the passage 
of H.R. 85 by the House on October 20. In 
February 1985, New Zealand adopted a new 
policy regarding visits by naval vessels and 
subsequently refused to accept the visit of the 
U.S.S. Buchanan. Under its new policy, which 
calls for the Government to certify that ves- 
sels are not nuclear powered or armed prior 
to granting them permission to enter port, 
New Zealand һав effectively prevented 
access by United States Navy ships. This is 
because for security and operational reasons 
the U.S. Government can neither confirm nor 
deny the presence of nuclear weapons on- 
board. 

Our Government has been very patient in 
responding to New Zealand's action notwith- 
standing the fact that it represented a breach 
of New Zealand's defense obligations under 
the ANZUS treaty among Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United States. After the New 
Zealand Government remained intransigent 
the United States, with Australian concur- 
rence, suspended its security obligations to 
New Zealand in August 1986. 

In June 1987, the New Zealand Parliament 
enacted into law the antinuclear policy the 
government adopted 2 years earlier. The New 
Zealand Nuclear Free Zone, Disarmament and 
Arms Control Act makes all New Zealand ter- 
ritory, waters and airspace a nuclear free 
zone. It prohibits the entry of nuclear-powered 
ships and foreign military ships and aircraft 
unless the Prime Minister determines that they 
are not carrying nuclear explosive devices. 
The unfortunate decision of the New Zealand 
Government to enact its policy into law poses 
further political and practical difficulties for the 
future security relationship of our two coun- 
tries. 

While New Zealand has the right to exclude 
foreign ships from its ports, that decision has 
necessary consequences. New Zealand 
cannot expect to enjoy the benefits of a close 
defense alliance with the United States with- 
out accepting the burdens that go with it. 

H.R. 85 would suspend New Zealand from 
the list of allies—the NATO countries, Japan, 
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Australia and New Zealand—entitled to prefer- 
ential treatment under various provisions of 
the Foreign Assistance Act and the Arms 
Export Control Act. The President could rein- 
state the military preferences if he determined 
that New Zealand had once again taken up its 
security obligations under ANZUS. 

| personally look forward to the day when 
America can resume its close and construc- 
tive security relationship with New Zealand. 
Meanwhile our close ties of friendship and 
commerce with the people of New Zealand 
will continue. 

With these comments, | commend Ambas- 
sador Rowling's letter to my colleagues in the 
Congress. | also ask that my response thereto 
be reprinted in the RECORD. 


Attachment. 
NEW ZEALAND EMBASSY, 
Washington, DC, November 17, 1987. 
Hon. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington 
DC. 


DEAR MR. BROOMFIELD: Now that your leg- 
islation concerning New Zealand’s military 
preferences and the SPNFZ resolution have 
been considered in the House, I wanted to 
write to thank you for the helpful manner 
in which you handled both pieces of legisla- 
tion on the House Floor. 

As you are aware, the debate over New 
Zealand’s decision to adopt an antinuclear 
policy has over the past 3 years become 
heated on occasion. Consequently we appre- 
ciated very much the balanced and objective 
way in which you presented H.R. 85 on the 
floor. Your reference to the close economic, 
political and cultural ties between our two 
countries and your expectation that these 
should remain close was particularly help- 
ful. New Zealand also regards these links as 
being most important and will be working to 
strengthen and develop them in the months 
and years ahead. 

One minor point I feel I must address, is 
your suggestion that New Zealand demand- 
ed that the United States identify which of 
its ships carries nuclear weapons". We made 
no such demand. Our legislation requires 
the New Zealand Prime Minister to make a 
determination on the basis of the informa- 
tion available to him about whether a par- 
ticular vessel is nuclear armed or powered. 
As the U.S. Navy would simply refuse to 
advise us whether a vessel was carrying nu- 
clear weapons, in accordance with declared 
policy, our Prime Minister would make his 
decision based upon New Zealand's own in- 
telligence. This sort of judgment would not 
be as sophisticated as that which I expect 
the Soviet Union routinely makes about the 
capabilities of U.S. vessels. It seems to me 
therefore that this judgment by the Prime 
Minister does not pose a threat to United 
States security interests. 

Turning to the SPNFZ resolution, we wel- 
come your support for that legislation. As 
you know, New Zealand officials worked 
very hard along with our Australian col- 
leagues to negotiate a treaty that was ac- 
ceptable to and supportive of United States 
strategic interests in the region. We were 
disappointed that in the event the United 
States would not sign the protocols to the 
Treaty, the more so because the Administra- 
tion has indicated that, in practice, it will 
observe the requirements of them. However, 
the resolution which you actively support- 
ed, should it be endorsed by the Senate, ap- 
pears to offer some hope that this decision 
might be reviewed. We and other Forum 
Governments would welcome that, and con- 
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tinue to believe that signature would signifi- 
cantly redound to the credit of the United 
States throughout the region. 
Yours sincerely, 
Rt. Hon. Sir WALLACE ROWLING, 
Ambassador. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, DC, November 30, 1987. 
Right Honorable Sir WALLACE ROWLING, 
Ambassador, Embassy of New Zealand, 
Washington, DC. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: Thank you for 
your letter of November 17 regarding the 
New Zealand Military Preference Suspen- 
sion Act recently passed by the House of 
Representatives, as well as the resolution 
concerning the South Pacific Nuclear Free 
Zone which was also given favorable consid- 
eration by the House. 

I am especially grateful for your kind re- 
marks regarding the approach followed with 
respect to the bill on New Zealand military 
preferences. As you know, as passed by the 
House the bill would permit the President 
to reinstate the preferences if he deter- 
mined that New Zealand was living up to its 
defense commitments under ANZUS. While 
the preferences їп question are not great in 
& financial or administrative sense, their 
suspension will serve to highlight the sig- 
nificance of New Zealand's current antinu- 
clear policy, which in effect prevents U.S. 
military vessels and aircraft from landing. 

With respect to the resolution in support 
of the South Pacific Nuclear Free Zone, I 
was pleased that the resolution reported to 
the House from the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee was phrased in terms of recommend- 
ing that the President seriously consider ac- 
cession to the Treaty protocols. This is in 
line with our Constitutional division of re- 
sponsibilities in this area, under which the 
President has the power to execute treaties 
and propose their ratification. In its current 
form, the resolution also calls attention to 
the fact that Soviet statements concerning 
accession by the U.S.S.R. tend to undermine 
the significance of the protocols as well as 
regional security interests in general. 

Again, my thanks for your remarks on 
these subjects. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 


SCURRILOUS SUGAR SUBSIDIES 
HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, last week | 
joined my fellow colleagues in introducing the 
Sugar Supply Stabilization Act of 1987, an- 
other attempt to restructure the appalling 
sugar subsidy program. 

This bill drops the support price for sugar 
1% cents each year for 4 years while increas- 
ing the sugar quota. It benefits both the con- 
sumer and our struggling trading partners. The 
consumer pays $3 billion more for food each 
year because of sugar price supports. The for- 
eign exchange of our neighbors in the Philip- 
pines and the Caribbean Basin is being drasti- 
cally reduced as we reduce their sugar ex- 
ports to the United States. 

Because the sugar program is so very lucra- 
tive, sugar farmers continue to grow more 
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sugar each year while Americans are consum- 
ing less. The growers refuse to listen to the 
voice of the market. They don't have to— 
they're subsidized. 

This isn't the American way, Mr. Speaker. 
Why do sugar growers get Government guar- 
antees while vegetable growers, for example, 
do not. Why do we allow farm subsidies to un- 
dermine our fight against communism over- 
seas? The Dominican Republic had to sell its 
sugar last year to the Soviet Union because 
our quotas excluded most of their production 
from the American market. Why should Ameri- 
can consumers continue to pay through the 
nose for sugar that can be grown at one-third 
the cost elsewhere? 

| urge all my colleagues to review their posi- 
tion on the sugar issue before it is too late. 


UNCERTAIN DECEMBER? 
HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, with the 
forthcoming summit between President 
Reagan and Soviet General Secretary Gorba- 
chev just around the corner, there has been 
much attention on United States-Soviet rela- 
tions, strategic and intermediate nuclear arms 
control, and the strategic defense initiative. 
Recently, one of the leading newspapers in 
my district, the Oxnard Press-Courier, com- 
mented on these important issues in a very in- 
sightful editorial. | urge my colleagues to care- 
fully review this perceptive commentary and 
keep the issues it raises in mind when focus- 
ing on the December summit. 


[From the Oxnard Press-Courier, Nov. 6, 
19871 


UNCERTAIN DECEMBER? 


Muffled rumblings from behind the 
Kremlin walls have injected a note of uncer- 
tainty into plans for next month's super- 
power summit in Washington. 

The purpose of the expected third meet- 
ing between Ronald Reagan and Mikhail 
Gorbachev is to sign a treaty abolishing two 
small categories of nuclear missiles and to 
invigorate negotiations toward a 50 percent 
reduction in the much-larger strategic arse- 
nals. But the undisguised chaos that 
marked Moscow's eventual acceptance of 
the summit invitation raises the possibility 
that the  Reagan-Gorbachev encounter 
could produce unpredictable results. 

The Kremlin leader appears to have been 
tripped up, at least momentarily, by his own 
internal opponents in his bid to sign the 
accord. Resistance within the ruling Polit- 
buro or the larger Central Committee is not 
surprising, given that the proposed pact 
originated with Reagan and would eliminate 
from Europe and Soviet Asia four Russian 
warheads for each American warhead. 

In a clumsy attempt to forestall a decision 
on the summit, Gorbachev reverted unex- 
pectedly for a few days to the earlier Soviet 
insistence that the American Strategic De- 
fense Initiative be abandoned as a condition 
of the Euromissile cuts. The reckless Soviet 
pullback from the agreement failed miser- 
айу in propaganda terms, however, and 
Gorbachev apparently succeeded in consoli- 
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dating his position at home enough to agree 
to a Dec. 7 summit date. 

Still, Soviet ambivalence toward the 
treaty—and toward Gorbachev's leader- 
ship—could produce new stumbling blocks 
before signatures are affixed to the agree- 
ment. 

The likeliest of these is a renewed Soviet 
effort to extract U.S. concessions on strate- 
gic defenses at the December summit. 
Barely a year has passed since the Reykja- 
vik meeting in which Gorbachev sand- 
bagged the president with a last-minute 
demand that SDI be sacrificed for reduc- 
tions in offensive arms. A similar blowup in 
Washington cannot be discounted entirely. 

To maintain support for SDI in American 
and among America's allies, Reagan needs 
to make the case that simply reducing by 
half the superpowers' stockpile of strategic 
weapons—to 6,000 on each side—would 
make scant difference in the nuclear threat 
hanging over mankind. If, on the other 
hand, such reductions are coupled with stra- 
tegic defenses, the likelihood of nuclear war, 
and the damage that would result from it, 
would be substantially curtailed. Even a ru- 
dimentary anti-missile shield would 
strengthen deterrence by making а success- 
ful first strike even more difficult to con- 
template. 

This does not mean there is no room to 
negotiate the pace at which the United 
States and the Soviet Union deploy defenses 
against nuclear attack. Indeed, the world 
should not be misled by Moscow's conten- 
tion that SDI is an American monopoly. 
The Soviets, too, are pursuing strategic de- 
fenses despite their technological inferiority 
to the industrialized democracies. 

The President's scheduled meeting with 
Gorbachev is fraught with risks as well as 
opportunities. Taken together, they are 
likely to produce an uncertain December. 


POOR HOUSEKEEPING RECORD 
HON. NEWT GINGRICH 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. GINGRICH. Mr. Speaker, the House of 
Representatives is mired in an ethical mass 
and I'm afraid that a majority of my colleagues 
don’t care. There are 14 Members of Con- 
gress who should be investigated by the 
Ethics Committee and the Arizona Republic 
printed an editorial on June 10, 1987, outlining 
some of these cases. 

| urge my colleagues to read this editorial 
and then ask themselves how they can toler- 
ate this kind of behavior. 

[Prom the Arizona Republic, Aug. 10, 1987] 
Poor HOUSEKEEPING RECORD 

At the same time Congress has been ful- 
minating over the apparent disarray in the 
White House basement, our elected repre- 
sentatives have paid little more than lip 
service to cleaning up the messes in their 
own House. 

That’s the conclusion of Common Cause, 
a Washington, D.C.-based public interest 
group, which sent a blistering letter the 
other day to the chairman of the House 
Ethics Committee expressing grave concern 
over the disturbing lack of congressional en- 
forcement of rules and standards pertaining 
to ethical conduct in government. 

Citing specific instances whereby the con- 
gressional committee “has abdicated its re- 
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sponsibility to vigorously and effectively en- 
force the ethics rules and standards that 
apply to members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” Common Cause President Fred 
Wertheimer said the panel has “chosen to 
act as a shield” for House members rather 
than upholding longstanding principles of 
governmental integrity. 

Reviewing Common  Cause's evidence, 
there's little doubt that when it comes to 
the pursuit of ethics, Congress’ words speak 
much louder than its inactions. 

Consider these cases: 

Despite allegations raised more than a 
year and a half ago about the conduct of 
Rep. Bill Boner, D-Tenn., who had been ac- 
cused of taking bribes and violating finan- 
cial-disclosure laws, the ethics panel simply 
dropped the case after a Justice Depart- 
ment probe failed to bring criminal charges 
even though serious questions about ethics 
violations remained. 

Then there's the case of Virginia Demo- 
crat W.C. Daniel. Although the ethics panel 
found that Daniel “initially accepted” 47 
gifts of travel from the Beech Aircraft Corp. 
and “improperly accepted” 21 other free 
flights, no sanctions were imposed after 
Daniel judiciously paid the costs for his 
lapses of good judgment. 

Ohio’s Democratic Rep. Mary Rose Oakar, 
who violated House rules by improperly 
paying the salary of a staffer living in New 
York, received no punishment from the 
House panel after repaying the Treasury. 

Although the ethics panel found that 
Rep. Fernand St Germain, D-R.I., had vio- 
lated financial-disclosure laws, he, too was 
let off the disciplinary hook. Despite new al- 
legations of other serious financial impro- 
prieties, the committee has refused to 
reopen the case. 

The highly questionable conduct of those 
lawmakers and others—including Reps. 
Harold Ford and Mario Biaggi, both under 
federal indictment; Rep. Austin Murphy, ac 
cused of allowing votes to be cast for him 
when he was absent and of stacking his 
staff with ghost“ employees; and House 
Speaker Jim Wright and Rep. Tony Coelho, 
who purportedly blocked government ef- 
forts to close insolvent savings and loans in- 
stitutions run by high-powered political sup- 
porters—raises, in Common Cause’s words, 
“deep concern” over repeated failures by 
the House Ethics Committee to properly ad- 
dress serious ethical improprieties. 

When Congress gets through raising the 
roof over what it considers White House 
misconduct, perhaps it will find the time to 
get its own house in order. 


HAITI: COUNTRY IN PERIL; 
PEOPLE IN NEED 


HON. MICKEY LELAND 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. LELAND. Mr. Speaker, we have just wit- 
nessed the horror of the violence and the ter- 
rorism which has suffocated the first real ex- 
periment with democracy in 30 years in the 
country of Haiti. The hopes and dreams of the 
people of that long-neglected and exploited 
land for their first meaningful elections since 
the 1950's have been dashed by the forces of 
brutality and fear—but only temporarily. Tem- 
porarily, | say, because | have every faith and 
belief that democracy and the rule of order 
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and reason will return to Haiti just as | have 
faith that one day the people of Haiti will be 
free of the poverty and malnutrition and in- 
credible suffering which is now their plight. 

It was my privilege to lead a House Select 
Committee on Hunger delegation to Haiti in 
June of this year. Some of the sights wit- 
nessed by our delegation have seared our 
consciences, affected our senses. Haiti has 
the lowest standard of living of any nation in 
the Western Hemisphere and that fact те 
plainly visible to all of us. Life 
54 years; the infant mortality rate is 124 ts 
1,000 live births. Each newborn child has 1 
chance in 10 of not seeing his or her first 
birthday. More than half of all Haitian children 
suffer from malnutrition. The annual per capita 
income is estimated to be $300; the effective 
per capita income in rural Haiti would in fact 
be less than $80. Literacy is not more than 23 
percent; fewer than half of Haitian school- 
aged children presently attend school. We 
ourselves saw children bathing in the sewage 
of Port-au-Prince. We saw the harsh impact of 
deforestation and severe soil erosion—erosion 
50 bad as to limit the present and future ability 
to grow food, already in such short supply. 

The people of Haiti simply live in miserable, 
unacceptable conditions. The first steps at al- 
leviating their misery are the establishment of 
democracy and the restoration of respect for 
human dignity, both long neglected by the de- 
posed Duvalier dictatorship. The events of the 
past week do not speak well for a speedy res- 
toration of either democracy or human dignity, 
but that restoration cannot be denied. Haitians 
are proud, energetic, talented, and beautiful 
people. | know that the people of this country 
will support them, assist them, stand with 
them as they struggle to put their nation back 
in order. The people of this country also will 
be a partner with the people of Haiti as they 
tackle the poverty, the malnutrition, the 
hunger, the despair which now haunts their 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this country will 
not turn their back on the suffering of the Hai- 
tian people and will not be indifferent to the 
attempts to deny democracy and counter the 
restoration of human dignity in Haiti. We will 
stand with the people of this island nation as 
they struggle to achieve basic human needs 
and rights. We will stand with them because 
our own devotion to democracy and human 
rights and dignity demands nothing less. 


SAMFORD UNIVERSITY  CELE- 
BRATES 100 YEARS IN JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY 


HON. BEN ERDREICH 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. ERDREICH. Mr. Speaker, Samford Uni- 
versity, which | have the privilege of repre- 
senting in the U.S. House, is celebrating a 
very important anniversary this year. This out- 
standing seat of higher learning is observing 
100 years in Jefferson County and | would like 
to take a few moments to tell my colleagues 
in the House a little about Samford and the 
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important role it plays in our local community, 
State and Nation. 

Samford University is the first and oldest 
university in the Birmingham area. Before its 
name became Samford, it was known as 
Howard College, founded in Marion, AL, in 
1841. It moved to the East Lake section of 
Birmingham іп 1887 as the агеа 5 first college 
or university, and moved to a more spacious 
tract of land in suburban Homewood in 1957, 
where it built one of the most beautiful cam- 
puses in America. 

In 1965, Howard College became Samford 
University, reaching beyond its original role as 
a distinguished liberal arts college to encom- 
pass seven colleges and schools, among 
them the nationally-recognized and prestigious 
Cumberland School of Law, the Howard Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, School of Busi- 
ness, Orlean Bullard Beeson School of Educa- 
tion, School of Pharmacy, School of Music, 
and the Ida V. Moffett School of Nursing. 

Samford's concert hall, theatre, chapel, and 
recital halls provide music, drama, and other 
special events to enrich the quality of life in 
Birmingham and beyond. Samford also has 
NCAA intercollegiate teams in 15 sports for 
men and women. 

Samford is known nationwide for its commit- 
ment to quality in education and for properly 
equipping those enrolled there with the pro- 
fessional skills that will be needed to keep our 
Nation progressing in the years to come. 
Almost 10,000 Samford alumni live and work 
in the greater Birmingham area, permitting the 
community to reap the benefits of the sound 
education they received as they pursue their 
life's work. 

The University's $30 million-plus annual 
budget helps generate more than $100 million 
in economic impact in the Birmingham area 
every year, as 4,000 students, 500 employ- 
ees, and thousands of university visitors invest 
in goods and services in the Birmingham retail 
market. 

| would like to congratulate Dr. Thomas E. 
Corts, president of Samford, and the faculty 
and staff of the university on their celebration 
of 100 tradition-rich years in Birmingham, and 
commend them on their demonstrated com- 
mitment to our youth and the pursuit of excel- 
lence in education. In their celebration, Sam- 
ford has said, “Тһе best is yet to бе.” We 
salute Samford during this special milestone 
year, and look forward to its continued role as 
a vital part of the growth and progress of Jef- 
ferson County, AL and, indeed, our Nation. 


EVELYN MORINE STILL, 
OUTSTANDING CITIZEN 


HON. JAMES J. FLORIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. FLORIO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
commend a highly respected community 
leader in the First Congressional District of 
New Jersey, Mrs. Evelyn Morine Still. The 
New Jersey State Federation of Colored 
Women recently honored Mrs. Still for her 
dedication to public service by naming her 
Federated Woman of the Year. 
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In addition to this well-deserved recognition, 
she has received many awards and merits 
that have earned for her the attention and the 
praise of the community in New Jersey. 

For the many years that she has been a 
resident of the State of New Jersey, Mrs. Still 
has been active in the community, working to 
ensure progress for all individuals who look to 
their leaders for guidance and support. 

As a member of the first group to work at 
Ancora State Hospital, she applied her experi- 
ence by opening Evelyn Acres Health Care 
Facility. Located in Tansboro, NJ, this facility 
has provided invaluable care since its incep- 
tion. 

Throughout the years, Mrs. Still has contin- 
ually lent her expertise to numerous organiza- 
tions which have since honored her for her 
assistance. Among these awards are the fol- 
lowing: 

1978—President’s Secret Award for Loyal 
Service, 

1980—Profiles of Outstanding Blacks in 
South Jersey. 

1980—Service Award—Community Mothers. 

1984—South Jersey Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

1985—New Jersey State Project Award. 

1986—New Jersey State Federation Presi- 
dents Award. 

These are only a few of the many honors 
Mrs. Still has received as a result of her dedi- 
cated service to others. | am confident that 
such citations will continue to be given to Mrs. 
Still as her commitment to public service 
grows stronger. 

For the many years that she has given to 
the community outstanding service, | wish her 
many more years of continued service and 
success. The community will continue to ben- 
efit from her special talent for civic іпуоіме- 
ment as long as she is a constructive and 
contributing member of the community. 


A REALISTIC DEADLINE FOR 
CLEAN AIR 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. Speaker, 
as we rapidly approach the December 31, 
1987, deadline for compliance with the Clean 
Air Act, Congress must make some tough de- 
cisions at both the Federal and State level. 
The environmental and health-related impacts 
to this country resulting from polluted air is 
shameful. 

The time is now for strong, concerted action 
to be taken on both State and Federal level to 
reduce the pollutants that we breathe. Unfor- 
tunately, EPA Chief Lee Thomas has inde- 
pendently put forth a new proposal to delay 
the Clean Air Act deadline for up to 25 years 
in our more polluted cities. While it is the 
EPA's duty to carry out policy and to enforce 
the Clean Air Act, it is Congress' responsibility 
to make the laws. We must act now, and we 
must act decisively for cleaner air. 

Residents of out-of-compliance cities have 
to breathe the air we are trying to regulate. 
We need to make the cleaning up of our air a 
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high priority. This can only be done by allow- 
ing a reasonable extension to the deadline in 
conjunction with stringent controls. 

On this issue, | would like to recommend to 
my colleagues a November 20 Los Angeles 
Times Op-Ed piece and a November 22 Los 
Angeles Times editorial. The first, which calls 
for "realistic deadlines and tough new con- 
trols," is by my good friend and respected col- 
league, HENRY WAXMAN. The second article is 
an insightful editorial which points to the fact 
that the people living in the cities that are out 
of compliance with the Clean Air Act desper- 
ately want to breathe cleaner air. | look for- 
ward to working with my colleagues on this 
issue. 

The articles follows: 


A REALISTIC DEADLINE FOR CLEAN AIR: LIST 
ОР OVERDUE ACTIONS Can GET JOB Done 
HERE IN 10 YEARS 

(By Henry A. Waxman) 

Twenty-five years is too long to wait for 
clean air in Los Angeles. Yet this is the time 
frame that the Environmental Protection 
Agency is suggesting for compliance with 
the Clean Air Act's health protection stand- 
ards for the two most troublesome compo- 
nents of urban smog, ozone and carbon 
monoxide. 

The Clean Air Act has a deadline of Dec. 
31, 1987, for attainment of these standards. 
With one of the worst air pollution prob- 
lems in the country, it is clear that Los An- 
geles, like many other cities, will still be far 
above the standard at year's end. The new 
EPA policy is а poorly conceived effort to 
create a new deadline. But the deadline fa- 
vored by EPA would be nearly meaningless. 

Of course, we must have a deadline that is 
realistic, but we must also do all that we can 
to bring more healthful air quality to the 
millions of Southern Californians now 
breathing polluted air. Moving the deadline 
back to the year 2010 or later is not the way 
to ensure rapid progress. Such a lengthy ex- 
tension reflects a “we can't do it” attitude 
that is likely to become a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. It will undermine the efforts of 
state and local agencies seeking to put 
tough pollution controls in place. It will 
make it difficult to get polluters to make 
sacrifices now for the sake of meeting a 
deadline that is a full quarter of a century 
away. 

We can do much better. EPA's 25-year 
time frame reflects the agency’s continuing 
failure to exercise federal leadership in air 
pollution control. For example, the Califor- 
nia Energy Commission concluded in 1986 
that, with use of lower-polluting motor-vehi- 
cle fuels like methanol, the Los Angeles 
area could be within striking distance of the 
health-protection standard in a decade. Yet 
the new EPA policy includes no federal pro- 
gram to promote or require greater use of 
alternate fuels. 

EPA has also declined to take a variety of 
other steps recommended by state and local 
pollution-control officials, including guide- 
lines to help states regulate air pollution 
from industrial sources, requirements for 
upgraded automobile inspection and mainte- 
nance, and tighter tailpipe standards for 
cars, trucks and buses. (Although California 
sets its own auto emissions standards, feder- 
al standards are important here because 
fully half of the trucks in the Los Angeles 
area, and roughly 10% of the cars come 
from out of state.) 

A final point about the agency’s new 
policy: It is almost certain to be overturned 
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in court. The agency simply does not have 
the legal authority to change on its own a 
deadline set by Congress. If there were 
doubts on the this point, they should be laid 
to rest by a recent decision by the U.S. 9th 
Circuit Court of Appeals in a clean-air suit 
brought by a Los Angeles environmentalist. 
In that case, Abramowitz vs. EPA, the court 
ruled that “EPA does not have the discre- 
tion to ignore the (Clean Air Act's) statuto- 
ry deadline.” 

It is in Congress that the deadline issue 
must ultimately be resolved. My approach 
for reauthorizing the Clean Air Act is em- 
bodied in a bill I introduced with Rep. Jerry 
Lewis (R-Highland). This bill was developed 
with the help and support of the national 
associations of state and local air-pollution 
officials. 

The bill would extend the deadlines for 
areas across the country for 3, 5 or 10 years, 
depending on the severity of the problems 
in each area, and to impose pollution-con- 
trol requirements to ensure that the new 
deadlines can be met. Areas with more 
severe problems would be required to under- 
take more rigorous control programs, while 
areas with more moderate problems would 
have to do less. In addition, a long list of 
federal control measures, a component glar- 
ingly absent in the new EPA policy, would 
be required to help the states meet their 
deadlines. 

Such legislation would give Los Angeles 10 
years, not 25, to achieve the standards. The 
pollution-control measures that it would re- 
quire to help Los Angeles and other cities 
with severe air pollution problems include: 
extensive programs to promote the wide- 
spread use of lower-polluting alternative 
motor-vehicle fuels, long overdue federal 
guidelines for control of industrial air pollu- 
tion, tighter tailpipe standards for cars, 
trucks and buses, reduced pollution from 
consumer solvents, control of gasoline 
vapors on the car and at the pump, and 
tougher control of new pollution sources. 

The battle in Congress for clean air is still 
in its early stages. The new EPA policy is 
the latest salvo in this battle, suggesting 
that we need more time and less pollution 
control, and that strong clean-air bills will 
result in overcontrol. But the fact is that 
many areas—including Southern Califor- 
nia—are not doing nearly all that they can 
to limit pollution, For example, many new 
pollution sources are built without any 
emissions review or stringent controls. 

Dirty air is bad for our health, bad for our 
economy and bad for our environment. 
More than 76 million Americans in 60 urban 
areas are now living in air that the EPA 
considers unhealthy. We need a deadline ex- 
tension. But not one that will make pollu- 
tion control a low priority for the next two 
decades. We need a much closer deadline, 
accompanied by tough new control require- 
ments on the federal level. We can, and 
must, do better than EPA's 25 years. 


CONCENTRATING ON SMOG 


The authors of the Clean Air Act of 1970 
figured, rightly, the nothing would concen- 
trate the minds of America's engineers like 
having to meet a deadline. At the time, con- 
trolling smog seemed very much an engi- 
neering job, to be accomplished with tech- 
nology and perhaps some modest adjust- 
ments in life style. 

But 17 years of experience has proved 
them wrong. For Southern California, at 
least, the framers of the clean-air act did 
not reckon on а growth in population and 
automobiles that would overwhelm technol- 
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ogy. It was only dimly perceived then that 
pollution controls installed ín one decade 
would lose ground against a doubling of the 
number of new polluters in the next. 

Southern California, spending billions of 
dollars on smog controls in the process, has 
made progress even against those odds. It 
has reduced the amount of ozone in its air 
by 50% over a recent 12-year period. It 
sharply cut the number of days in which 
smog was very bad. It did all of this during a 
time when the number of automobiles on 
the road doubled and the number of miles 
driven more than doubled. But for all that, 
the air will still fail to meet federal stand- 
ards when the clock strikes 12 on New 
Year's Eve, the deadline. 

Setting target dates for wringing pollut- 
ants out of the air has served a purpose. 
Deadlines probably have prodded some air- 
pollution agencies to work harder than they 
might otherwise. They are useful measures 
of how much has been done and how much 
more there is to do. In recent, weeks, howev- 
er, they have served largely to concentrate 
the mínd not on smog but on the deadlines 
themselves. 

Congress is wrestling with conflicting for- 
mulas for extending the deadlines again but 
setting more rigid requirements for reducing 
pollution. The Environmental Protection 
Agency has announced it will make up its 
own set of rules, а decision of doubtful le- 
gality that probably would serve largely to 
concentrate the mind on court arguments. 

Southern California will pass the Dec. 31 
deadline wildly out of compliance with fed- 
eral standards on some forms of air pollu- 
tion. For one thing, it will have three times 
as much ozone in the air as the law allows. 
It will be closer than anyone might have 
dreamed a decade ago to meeting the stand- 
ard for oxides of nitrogen, which combine 
with hydrocarbons to create ozone. 

Some of that resulted from pollution con- 
trols that were too timid, from smog agen- 
cies' losing arguments that more effective 
controls would inhibit growth in the econo- 
my. Part of the failure to move faster is a 
result of overestimating what technology 
could do and underestimating the difficulty 
of persuading people to change the way 
they live if it would clean up the air. For 
some, even a small effort like switching 
from oil-based paint to paint that does not 
release hydrocarbons into the air is an un- 
thinkable intrusion on freedom of choice. 

Will the future of air pollution be less 
dismal than the past? There are signs that 
it will. According to some poll results, 
Southern Calfornians are more willing to 
pay for cleaner air than political leaders 
imagined. The South Coast Air Quality 
Management District, which regulates pol- 
luters in Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside and 
San Bernardino counties, has important 
new powers under а law sponsored by state 
Sen. Robert Presley (D-Riverside), a bigger 
budget, and new management that seems 
determined to use those powers. 

The people of Southern California know 
better than anyone in Washington that 
their air is dirtier than any other in the 
United States. They will not be cleaning it 
up just to satisfy a federal standard but to 
help those who live in, and often suffer 
dreadfully from, dirty air. In that setting, 
deadlines may help but the controls are 
what count. 

Tightening up pollution controls is where 
Californians should, and will, concentrate 
their minds. 
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A Y GROWS ON THE PENINSULA 


HON. TOM LANTOS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. LANTOS. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
pay tribute to the Peninsula Family YMCA, 
and particularly to those organizations and in- 
dividuals who have shown exceptional gener- 
osity in the campaign to raise $1.7 million for 
the new Y building in San Mateo. 

The Y serves much the same purpose now 
that it did in the mid-1800's when it was im- 
ported from Great Britain to assist the "body, 
mind and spirit" of young men. Then, the Y's 
mission took the form of providing temporary 
shelter, study, and recreational facilities to 
young people drawn to cities by new job op- 
portunities created by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

Today, the Y offers assistance in a new era 
replete with new forms of social change: Di- 
vorce, drug addiction, single parent families 
and, on the happier side, the desire of millions 
8 Americans to keep fit by exercising regular- 
у. 
The Peninsula Family Y was founded in 
1925 as part of the San Francisco Y, itself the 
oldest Y west of the Mississippi. Now, through 
20 satellite locations from San Carlos to south 
San Francisco Bay, it provides child care, 
youth and family counseling, and fitness pro- 
grams to residents of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the Y, latchkey 
children of working parents or single parents 
have a safe place to go after school. Because 
of the Y, hundreds of youths and their families 
have received counseling in the dangers of 
drugs. Because of the Y, hundreds of people 
have begun building sweat equity in their 
bodies through fitness regimens. 

In January 1986, the San Mateo Y began its 
campaign to raise $1.7 million toward a total 
development goal of $4 million, enabling con- 
struction of a full-facility Y. By last month, the 
$1 million mark had been reached, thanks in 
no small measure to gifts of $50,000 and 
more from a number of Peninsula foundations, 
corporations and individuals: Aluma Inc., 
Cowell Foundation, Franklin Resources, Atkin- 
son Foundation, Mike Harvey, Bay View Fed- 
eral Savings, and Mervyn's Foundation. 

In part because of the generosity of these 
donors, the new San Mateo Y will fulfill its 
promise of enriching the community and 
making it an even better place to live. On 
behalf of all of us on the Peninsula, | thank 
them. 


LITERACY: A CALL FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1987 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, | want to call at- 
tention to an outstanding article on illiteracy 
written by Msgr. John J. Petillo, the chancellor 
of Seton Hall University in South Orange, NJ. 
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This article presents a most persuasive argu- 
ment for the continuing need to address the 
escalating problem of illiteracy in America. 

Monsignor Petillo's article eloquently points 
out a host of reasons why illiteracy is a prob- 
lem not just for the person who is unable to 
read, but for society as a whole. The ability to 
read is absolutely essential in contemporary 
society and it will become more so as time 
goes on. We are in the early stages of what is 
now called the age of information. The ability 
to communicate and to understand the com- 
munication of others is absolutely essential. | 
find it ironic that just as the ability to read is 
taking on a still greater degree of importance, 
our commitment and efforts to a more literate 
America are falling short. 

Moreover, Monsignor Petillo's article rightly 
points out that illiteracy is cyclical in that the 
children of illiterates often become illiterates 
themselves because of their parents’ inability 
to nurture reading and writing skills. This is a 
particularly alarming fact because it means 
that if we fail to act decisively now, illiteracy 
will only become more entrenched in the 
future. 

Finally, Monsignor Petillo's article cites a 
number of statistics regarding minority illiter- 
acy which demand action. Whereas the illiter- 
acy rate for the white adult population is an 
unacceptably high 14 percent, rates for blacks 
and Hispanics hover around 50 percent. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a national disaster in the 
making unless we make the type of national 
commitment that is called for by Monsignor 
Petillo. 

Mr. Chairman, | ask that the full text of 
Monsignor Petillo's article be included in the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

LITERACY: А CALL FOR EXCELLENCE 
(By Monsignor John J. Petillo) 

Illiteracy is a grave issue in America, and 
we must come to grips with this truly na- 
tional challenge. Recent studies indicate 
that at least 25 million Americans are func- 
tionally illiterate. These are people who 
cannot read the poison warning on a can of 
pesticide, a letter from their child's teacher 
or the front page of a daily newspaper. 

Another 35 million Americans are estimat- 
ed to be only marginally literate, with read- 
ing skills well below the minimal survival 
standards needed to function well in today's 
society. Together these illiterate Americans 
constitute 60 million men and women. 

THE COSTS OF ILLITERACY 

The immediate social and human conse- 
quences are, or should be, as alarming as 
the statistics. The real costs to business, 
government and the taxpayer are in the 
tens of billions of dollars each year, as many 
functional illiterates are unemployed, on 
welfare or in prison. 

As а result of this illiteracy, a large per- 
centage of the adult population is unable to 
participate in the basic activities of our soci- 
ety. Many American adults cannot deter- 
mine if their paycheck is correct; cannot 
match their qualifications with the job re- 
quirements in a series of help-wanted ads; 
cannot address a letter properly, and cannot 
write а check correctly. 

Since our democratic form of government 
depends on informed citizens, these people 
are also effectively excluded from partici- 
pating in à meaningful way in the electoral 
process. Whether they make poorly in- 
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formed decisions or just sit out the elections 
because voting is beyond their ability to 
read, our system suffers. 

Our principle of equal opportunity is 
threatened as well. While 16 percent of all 
white adults are functional illiterates, а 
figure for valid concern on its own, the sta- 
tisties for minorities are much worse. 44 per- 
cent of black adults and 54 percent of His- 
panic adults are functional illiterates. Their 
chances for upward mobility or even decent 
employment are slim. 


А VICIOUS CYCLE FOR CHILDREN 


Even more disturbing is the vicious cycle 
this engenders for children of illiterates. 
Study after study confirms the vital impor- 
tance of the parent's role in helping chil- 
dren learn to read and write. Jonathan 
Kozol, author of the book Illiterate Amer- 
ica, asks the obvious question: “How сап 60 
million adults who cannot read books possi- 
bly assist their kids?” 

Along with illiteracy is a growth in what 
has been called subliteracy, a decline in 
verbal reasoning ability even among the so- 
called literate. It is especially acute among 
the current generation of students, who re- 
flect à decline in educational standards. 
From 1963 to 1980, average verbal scores on 
Scholastic aptitude tests dropped nearly 40 
points. For those planning to major in edu- 
cation, average verbal scores were 28 points 
lower than the national average. Even 
among the select population of “gifted” stu- 
dents, over half did not match their tested 
ability with comparable achievement in 
school. 

Who is to blame? Many analysts point to a 
dilution in the curriculum of our high 
schools, particularly in terms of reinforcing 
strong verbal skills. For example, twenty 
years ago, 85 percent of high school gradu- 
ates received four years of English. A 
decade later, that figure was more than cut 
in half. 

Whatever the reasons, many 17-year-old 
Americans, even if technically “literate,” 
lack the so-called “higher order" intellectu- 
al skills. Few can write a persuasive essay. 
Only one-third can solve a math problem re- 
quiring several steps. And nearly 40 percent 
cannot draw inferences from written materi- 
als. These young people cannot be expected 
to exercise critical thinking if they lack 
these skills. This is especially tragic because 
relatively so many people are graduating 
today from high schools and colleges and 
universities. But their skills are well below 
the average graduate of 25 years ago. 


A NATION AT RISK 


In the recent report by the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education, (enti- 
tled quite justifiably A Nation at Risk), Paul 
Copperman points out: “Each generation of 
Americans has outstripped its parents in 
education, in literacy, and in economic at- 
tainment. For the first time in the history 
of our country, the educational skills of one 
generation will not surpass, will not equal, 
will not even approach those of their par- 
ents,” 

The combination of illiteracy and subliter- 
acy comes at a time when it severely impairs 
our ability to confront long-range national 
challenges. In the words of David T. 
Kearns, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Xerox Corporation, “Literacy, true 
literacy, is the essential raw material of the 
information age.” 

Now, more than ever, we need people ca- 
pable of technical expertise for today’s 
high-technology jobs. We need to compete 
effectively in the international marketplace. 
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We need critical thinking to confront com- 
plex moral, social and ethical issues. We 
need academic excellence in our colleges 
and universities to expand knowledge 
through research and inquiry. Without such 
excellence, the future will be deprived of 
teachers, scientists and thinkers, imagina- 
tive leaders and informed citizens. 

Literacy is a right because it makes possi- 
ble the other rights we hold dear, from 
equal opportunity to self-government. It is a 
right because it is essential to human digni- 
ty, for without it a person cannot help but 
feel less than whole, in his or her own eyes 
and in the eyes of others. Literacy is a right 
because mastery of language is essential to 
the full expression of mind and spirit, to a 
full understanding of and appreciation for 
the world around us. 


A NATIONAL CALL FOR ACTION 


Literacy must be a coordinated, national 
effort. Colleges and universities alone 
cannot hope to solve the problem by unilat- 
erally raising their standards for admission. 
Such action simply ignores the problems. 
Literacy will not just “trickle down.” 

Therefore educatiors must join in a na- 
tional call for excellence. They must initiate 
a plan for action that includes at least five 
major facets: 

1. Adult literacy programs. 2. Raised 
standards in elementary and high schools. 3. 
A more responsive and integrated curricu- 
lum, 4. A standard for admission to and 
graduation from college. 5. Development of 
higher intellectual skills. 

The work that lies ahead is tremendous. 
From an educational perspective our past, 
with its traditions, culture and values, is 
being rapidly eroded. Minds are becoming 
wastelands, barren of thought or thinking. 
Educational pursuit, a gift of this nation, 
will become a privilege of the few. Therein 
por th travesty of education in America 


TENSIONS MOUNT ON CYPRUS 
HON. WM. S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
incident involving Greek Cypriot women clash- 
ing with Turkish troops in Cyprus clearly high- 
lights the need for a rapid resolution of the 
Cyprus problem. The ongoing illegal occupa- 
tion of part of that island and the stalemate in 
peace talks concerning Cyprus create frustra- 
tions both on that island and between Greece 
and Turkey, two key NATO allies. A future 
clash in the Eastern Mediterranean over the 
Cyprus question will undermine NATO's vital 
southern flank and do irreparable harm to the 
security of the free world. Now is the time for 
real progress on the Cyprus problem. A with- 
drawal of Turkish forces is a sound first step. 

In recent days, hundreds of Greek Cypriot 
women forced their way across the artificial 
“green line” which divides Turkish-occupied 
northern Cyprus from the southern part of the 
island. While protesting against the illegal 
presence on Cyprus of Turkish troops and the 
cruel division of the island, the women 
clashed with Turkish troops. 

Since 1974, over 30,000 heavily armed 
Turkish troops have occupied the northern 
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half of Cyprus. Their brutal invasion caused 
the death of many innocent human beings 
and the disappearance of many whose where- 
abouts are still unknown. Over 200,000 Greek 
Cypriots were displaced by that military action. 
Their homes and properties are being used by 
60,000 Turkish immigrants brought to Cyprus 
by Turkish authorities. 

In 1984, the United Nations Security Council 
adopted Resolution 550 which deems as inad- 
missable any attempts to settle any part of 
the resort city of Varosha. The resolution calls 
for the transfer of this area to the administra- 
tion of the United Nations. This provision has 
never been implemented. To make matters 
worse, the Turkish army recently made Greek 
Cypriot-owned hotels available for use by 
Turkish Cypriot students, a clear violation of 
the spirit of compromise which will be vital if 
peace is to come to that lovely island. 

There is no reason why United States-sup- 
plied military equipment, intended for defen- 
sive NATO purposes, should be used by Turk- 
ish troops on Cyprus. While our Government 
has tried to convince the Turks to reduce their 
troop presence on Cyprus, little progress has 
been made. The Turkish Foreign Minister re- 
cently said that “Turkey does not have to 
answer to anyone on the number of troops 
and military equipment it had on Cyprus.” In 
open defiance of the United Nations’ recom- 
mendations concerning a possible settlement 
of the Cyprus problem, the Turkish Prime Min- 
ister said that the invasion of the island had 
successfully resolved the Cyprus dispute as 
far as Turkey was concerned. 

The Cyprus tragedy has poisoned relations 
between our two NATO allies, Greece and 
Turkey who occupy critical locations in 
NATO's southern flank. Conflicts between 
those two nations can only serve to under- 
mine the security of the alliance and erode 
the defenses of the free world in the process. 

The Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, Perez de Cuellar recently complained 
about the desecration of Greek churches in 
northern Cyprus and the changing of place 
names in the occupied areas. Already, the 
Turkish occupiers have introduced Turkish 
currency along with the Turkish postal system 
for the occupied part of Cyprus. 

Recent events have clearly shown that now 
is the time to make real progress on a long 
unresolved dilemma. The best approach is to 
first withdraw Turkish troops from the island. 
Armed troops contribute to the forced division 
of Cyprus. Artificial separation of the Cypriot 
people prevents peaceful coexistence of 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots. The present envi- 
ronment breeds hatred, prejudice intolerance, 
and makes the continuing peace efforts of the 
United Nations all the more difficult. 

| call upon our Government and the United 
Nations to do everything possible to help find 
a solution to the problems of Cyprus before it 
is too late. Clashes of the type that are de- 
scribed in the following article are a threat to 
all citizens of Cyprus and threaten the stability 
of that vital region. | commend the following 
New York Times article of November 23 to my 
colleagues for your review. 
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[From the New York Times, Nov. 23, 19871 
GREEK CyPRIOT WOMEN Cross TURKS' LINE 
(By Alan Cowell) 


Nicosia, Cyprus.—Hundreds of Greek 
Cypriot women bearing white banners 
stormed and scrambled across the line divid- 
ing their country today, scuffling with 
armed Turkish soldiers in protest against 
the division of the island. 

Unarmed United Nations forces from Brit- 
ain, Canada, Australia and Sweden joined 
the Turkish troops in preventing the women 
from progressing far into northern Cyprus, 
which Turkish troops have occupied since 
their 1974 invasion after a pro-Greek coup 
here. 

A United Nations force of 3,000 soldiers 
has since patrolled the green line” severing 
Cyprus. The northern part of the island has 
proclaimed itself an independent state, but 
only Turkey recognizes it. 

Leaders of the women’s protest, which 
had been planned to circumvent United Na- 
tions efforts to stall it, hailed it as a success. 
Earlier demonstrations had failed to pene- 
trate the buffer zone between the two sides, 
but today, one protester said, the women set 
foot for the first time on territory occupied 
by the Turks. 

“We have shown the world that the Turk- 
ish Army is preventing Cypriots from 
moving freely in their own country,” said 
Helen Soteriou, a leader of the protest. “We 
have shown that the Turkish Army has par- 
titioned this country without the consent of 
the people.” 

Katherine Porter, an American who 
joined the protest, said that “with the next 
march, we will march to Kyrenia,” in Turk- 
ish-occupied Cyprus. Mrs. Porter works for 
the Department of Energy in Washington 
as a special assistant and is the wife of Rep- 
resentative John Edward Porter, an Illinois 
Republican. 

She said she had flown to Cyprus to join 
the protest because she felt “strongly that 
every country should be one and should not 
be divided—it's a matter of basic human 
rights." 

A Turkish Cypriot spokesman, Oktay Ok- 
suzoglu, accused the Greek Cypriot authori- 
ties of "using women as propaganda tools.” 
The protest had been timed to coincide with 
a United Nations debate on the Cyprus issue 
this week. That discussion has been post- 
poned. 

The women confronted a lone Turkish 
sentry in a sentry box between Greek and 
Turkish positions. The sentry summoned 
about 50 reinforcements. 

United Nations forces interposed them- 
selves between the two sides, creating an 
uneasy standoff. Five women were carried 
off by troops from the United Nations con- 
tingent for pushing too far into Turkish-oc- 
cupied territory. 


DISPLACED HOMEMAKER'S 
WEEK 


HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize the excellent work of the Displaced 
Homemaker's Network which helps millions of 
women restructure their lives after the loss of 
income {тот their husbands. The network 
helps women and their families survive this 
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catastrophic shock and assists them in 
achieving economic and emotional self-suffi- 
ciency. 

There are over 1,000 national programs to 
provide services such as counseling, career 
advice, GED preparation, vocational educa- 
tion, job development and placement. Illinois 
has 18 programs, including the Women's Re- 
Entry Program at the YWCA of Lake County in 
my own district. 

Maryland honored its program through Dis- 
placed Homemaker's Week November 16-22. 
Two programs of the Montgomery County 
Commission for Women, a Woman's Place 
and New Phase Career Center, will observe 
Displaced Homemaker's Week with an open 
house and events at which speakers will ad- 
dress critical concerns of today's women. 

Mr. Speaker, | share those concerns, and 
wish to urge Congress to recognize the 
unique services of the Displaced Homemak- 
ers Network and support their future activi- 
ties. 


UNIFORM POLL CLOSING TIME 
IS A BAD IDEA 


HON. ROBERT J. LAGOMARSINO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. LAGOMARSINO. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the House adopted legislation estab- 
lishing a uniform poll closing time nationwide 
for Presidential elections. | thought at the time 
it was a bad idea, and | voted against it. In 
further support of my position, | would like to 
offer for the Members' consideration an edito- 
rial from the Santa Maria, CA, Times on this 
topic. The editorial follows: 

(From the Santa Maria, CA, Times, Nov. 23, 
1987] 
UNIFORM CLOSING OF POLLS BAD IDEA 

Like the proverbial bad penny, the crack- 
pot scheme to require all polls to close si- 
multaneously on presidential election days 
has reappeared in Congress, A bill to that 
effect, approved by the House of Represent- 
atives, now goes to the Senate that killed a 
similar measure in 1986. We hope the sena- 
tors have the widsom to do so again this 
year. 

The House proposal would require all 
polls in the Continental United States to 
close at 9 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, be- 
ginning with the 1988 presidential election. 
Daylight-saving time would be extended by 
two weeks in the Pacific time zone only, 
which means polls here would close at 7 


p.m. 

The bill's proponents would have us be- 
lieve that this reform would prevent a 
repeat of the 1980 election when early net- 
work reports of the Reagan landslide sup- 
posedly prompted legions of disappointed 
Democratic voters in the Western states to 
stay home. 

The reasoning is simply not supported by 
the facts. There is no hard evidence to sug- 
gest that significant numbers of Westerners 
failed because they knew that Jimmy Carter 
was doomed. To the contrary, the Commit- 
tee for the Study of the American Elector- 
ate, which complained the loudest in 1980, 
now conceded that its data shows the drop- 
off was considerably less than it imagined. 
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And Professor William Adams of George 
Washington University has concluded that 
very few Oregon voters stayed home from 
the polls in 1984 because of network reports 
of an even larger Reagan landslide. In fact, 
his research found that the persons most 
likely to listen for early projections are the 
ones most likely to vote anyway. 

On the other hand, it stands to reason 
that closing the poll an hour earlier would 
decrease voter turnout in the Western 
states. In fact, most studies show that large 
numbers of poor, blue-collar workers and 
minorities wait until later in the day to cast 
their ballots. An early poll closing would, 
therefore, not only discourage these voters 
but could also create some inadvertent dis- 
crimination. 

Also worth noting is that the bill would 
not affect Hawaii's and Alaska's polls, which 
would remain open after the uniform clos- 
ing time. Are we to infer from this disparity 
that voters in these two states are somehow 
less prone to influence by network projec- 
tions than are voters in California and 
Oregon? 

Actually, the networks agreed in 1985 not 
to broadcast information from their exit- 
polling until the polls closed in the state 
where the interviews were conducted. This 
self-imposed restraint should dispel many of 
the unfounded fears that Tom Brokaw, 
Peter Jennings and Dan Rather are distort- 
ing the electoral process, Network restraints 
certainly make more sense than having Con- 
gress disrupt local voting patterns by telling 
the states when to close their polls. 

Clearly, the simultaneous poll-closing bill 
is a bad idea that deserves to be rejected 
once more by the Senate. 


MRS. MARY ROSE JEWETT 
PRITCHARD 


HON. FOFO I.F. SUNIA 


OF AMERICAN SAMOA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. SUNIA. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to in- 
troduce into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
story of a unique American, Mrs. Mary Rose 
Jewett Pritchard, a Samoan whom | have the 
honor and privilege of representing in the 
House of Representatives. In 1986, Mrs. 
Pritchard was chosen recipient of the first 
Senior Citizen of the Year award in the terri- 
tory of American Samoa. That is neither the 
only award, nor the only recognition she has 
received in her illustrative career. 

1 use the word illustrative properly in this 
case, Mr. Speaker, because Mary is ап illus- 
trator of a very unique kind. Her specialty is 
the making of “Siapo,” a work of art and form 
of treasure of the Samoan people. Siapo, also 
known as tapa cloth, is a piece of cloth made 
from the bark of the mulberry tree. After a 
period of submersion in water, the bark is sep- 
arated from the wood, pounded dried, and 
pasted with other pieces to form a larger 
piece. This was the predominant form of 
Clothing in the olden days. It is now worn pri- 
marily during ceremonies. The value of any 
piece of siapo is determined by the quality of 
the cloth and its artwork. 

When the white man began introducing 
modern clothing to the islands, the art and 
knowledge of making siapos began to fade. 
By the middle of this century, it was dying 
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quickly. Planting the special trees and proc- 
essing the barks to make the cloth, and then 
sitting down to painstakingly put artwork on 
the cloth required time, patience, and a flair 
for art. It was a lot of hard and tedious work, 
and it was done mostly by women. But as the 
ladies moved to offices, to schools as teach- 
ers, to hospitals as nurses and to stores as 
salesladies, the interest and knowledge of 
siapo making quickly faded away. 

Mary is credited with reviving this very spe- 
cial art of the Samoan people. And with every 
tapa cloth she has made, she has devoted a 
great deal of time and care in the process. 
But that time and care are not only going into 
making a piece of art, but also into holding an 
integral part of the Samoan culture together in 
this era of change. Her contribution has not 
only been artistical, but also cultural. 

In addition, Mary is now making sure the art 
of making tapas is kept alive by our future 
generations. In doing so, she devotes much of 
her time to teaching young people through the 
Arts Council of American Samoa and the 
Museum of American Samoa. By carrying out 
this part of her work she leaves no doubt that 
this rich tradition of the Samoan people will 
endure throughout the future generations. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, in salute of a fine 
American, proud of the rich heritage which we 
both share, | rise today to commend Mrs. 
Mary Rose Jewett Pritchard. 


TRIBUTE TO ROY VAGELOS 
HON. BRUCE F. VENTO 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. VENTO. Mr. Speaker, | would like to 
recognize the initiative and achievement of Dr. 
Roy Vagelos and the Merck Drug Co., for their 
development of the drug, Mectizan. This drug 
is a breakthrough in the prevention and treat- 
ment of river blindness—a disease afflicting 
an estimated 18 million people worldwide. 

What is more remarkable is the Merck is 
preparing to distribute this new drug free of 
charge to everyone needing it. They have 
made a commitment to supply as much as 
may be needed for river blindness victims the 
world over. 

It is refreshing to know a powerful and 
wealthy corporation such as Merck has com- 
passion and understanding for the world's 
poor desperately in need of health care. 

| offer this editorial for the RECORD as а 
tribute to Roy Vagelos and the Merck Drug 
Co. 

[The Minneapolis Star Tribune, Oct. 27, 

19871 
A CASE ОР HONORABLE DRUG DUMPING 

American drug firms occasionally are ac- 
cused of dumping drugs on the Third World 
market that they cannot sell in the United 
States. Now one American company has 
boldly announced plans to do precisely that. 
The announcement was greeted not with 
catcalls and protests, but with а chorus of 
hallelujahs. The praise was deserved. 

Working with the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO) and university scientists from 
several countries, Merck Drug Co. developed 
Mectizan, а breakthrough in prevention and 
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treatment of onchocerciasis, or river blind- 
ness, a disease afflicting an estimated 18 
milion people in Africa, the Middle East 
and Central and South America. Merck has 
announced that it will distribute the drug 
free because many who need it cannot 
afford to pay for it. 

River blindness is caused by parasitic 
worms transmitted through the bite of the 
black fly, which breeds in rivers. Once a 
worm invades the body and grows to adult- 
hood, it produces millions of larvae, which 
cause itching, skin nodules and eye lesions 
that can result in blindness. In some areas, 
the disease had forced residents to flee 
homes and fields near fly-breeding rivers. 

WHO has long focused on combating the 
disease by spraying infected areas with a 
larvicide. The program has successfully 
eradictated the black fly from large areas 
but will "not work everywhere or kill every 
larva," according to à WHO spokesman. 
Moreover, eradication does nothing to aid 
those already stricken. 

Mectizan both stops the disease in exist- 
ing victims and retards its spread to new 
ones, It kills existing larva and prevents 
their further production by paralyzing the 
adult worms. WHO says the drug will in- 
terrupt transmission of the disease and sus- 
tain control where it has been interrupted." 
Other drugs also are effective against the 
disease, but are so toxic to humans that 
mass use is not possible. Mectizan produces 
relatively mild side effects. 

In effect, Merck has made a commitment 
to supply—for free—as much Mectizan as 
may be needed to serve all river blindness 
victims the world over. Merck's commitment 
has given a new and honorable twist to the 
practice of dumping drugs on the Third 
World. Americans should praise Merck and 
encourage it to dump away. 


THE MINT MUSEUM OF ART 
HON. J. ALEX McMILLAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. MCMILLAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, this Friday, December 4, marks the 
150th anniversary of the founding of the U.S. 
Mint of Charlotte. The relocated and renovat- 
ed structure is now the Mint Museum of Art. 
Designed by William Strickland, the famous 
Philadelphia architect and engineer, this facili- 
ty, located on Mint Street, served the United 
States as a mint until the Civil War. Following 
the war, it served as an assayers office until 
1907. 

The Charlotte Mint was a significant addi- 
lion to a line of “firsts” for Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County. The first gold rush was 
in this area, which required primarily deep 
shaft mining. The Charlotte Mint was the first 
branch of the U.S. mint outside of Philadel- 
phia. 

Congress commissioned the Charlotte Mint 
in 1835 after lengthy and heated debate over 
the practicalities of locating a branch mint so 
far from Philadelphia, maintaining the quality 
of the coinage, and a number of other con- 
cerns. In the first year of operation, deposits 
of gold amounted to $130,600 and the coin- 
age struck totaled $84,335. During its opera- 
tive years, the mint proved its usefulness and 
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issued a total of over $5 million in coinage. It 
drew its patronage from 21 States, territories, 
and foreign countries. 

The Charlotte Mint building suffered fire, 
war, earthquake, and neglect. Following its 
use as a mint and assayers office, it housed 
the Red Cross during World War 1 and served 
in a number of other capacities. Finally, in 
1936, the mint was relocated, reconstructed, 
and dedicated as the Mint Museum of Art. It 
has recently been expanded to three times its 
original size, and serves Charlotte and the 
Southeast as an historic site and houses an 
exceptional collection of art. The famous 
Dalton collection of over 200 paintings of vari- 
ous styles is a prime attraction, as well as the 
Delhom porcelain exhibit and the Robicsek 
pre-Colombian art collection. Іп addition, the 
noted "Ashcan Painters" who were the first 
realism painters in America are displayed at 
the Mint Museum. An extensive gold coin col- 
lection is also on exhibit as a reminder of its 
original commission and purpose. Finally, the 
Mint Museum will host the celebrated exhibit 
of "Rameses the Great" next fall, beginning 
October 2, and will remain through January 
1989. 

As Representative for the district in which 
the Charlotte Mint is located and as a member 
of the Banking Committee, | submit these re- 
marks in honor of the heritage of the mint and 
the proud role it played in the development of 
our Nation's commerce and coinage system. 
We also celebrate the role it continues to play 
as one of the principal art museums of the 
Southeast. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
SCHOOL OF TUCKAHOE, NY, 
CELEBRATES "75TH ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON. JOSEPH J. DioGUARDI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. DIOGUARDI. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to recognize the 75th anniversary of the Im- 
maculate Conception School in Tuckahoe, 
NY. As the Representative of New York's 
20th Congressional District, | am very proud to 
have such an outstanding institution serve the 
people of this community. 

Since 1913, the Immaculate Conception 

School has provided children in Westchester 
County with an excellent parochial elementary 
education. With art, music, reading workshop 
and science rooms, a 7,500 volume library, a 
computer room equipped with a myriad of ter- 
minals and software, and access to the Arch- 
diocese of New York's Instructional Television 
System, ICS is uniquely capable of combining 
traditional and technological approaches to in- 
struction. 
The emphasis of the education at ICS is on 
spiritual growth, which allows the full develop- 
ment of the students' potential. Traditional 
moral and spiritural values are coupled with di- 
verse educational techniques; ICS students 
are intellectually aware of their faith as well as 
academically successful. Approximately 95 
percent of eighth-graders graduating from ICS 
win admission to the high school! of their 
choice, often with scholarships. 
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It is the belief of ICS that "a complete edu- 
cation must go beyond books." As well as 
participating in weekly music, art, and physical 
education classes, students publish a monthly 
newspaper and a yearbook. The classroom 
education is further supplemented by trips to 
historical sites, plays, and movies. Students 
also take part in community service by giving 
gifts to underprivileged children at Christmas 
or by preparing food baskets at Thanksgiving 
and Christmas for indigent families. 

The Immaculate Conception School is an 
exemplary educational institution that is cele- 
brating its 75th year of service. Because of its 
high standards of academic excellence, reli- 
gious training, and community awareness, ICS 
certainly deserves recognition. | am proud to 
offer my congratulations to the Immaculate 
Conception School on its 75th anniversary. 


DEMOCRACY AT HOME FIRST 
HON. JOHN EDWARD PORTER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, in November 
your involvement in Central American policy 
drew praise from members of the majority 
party. One by one, they come to the well of 
the House to commend you for attempting to 
mediate between all sides involved in Nicara- 
gua's civil war. 

Mr. Speaker, let me respectfully suggest 
that you lead this cause by example here in 
the House. Rather than standing on the Cap- 
itol steps with the likes of Daniel Ortega, you 
should be working to ensure that the proceed- 
ings of the House are conducted according to 
democratic principles. 

Routinely, floor debate is restricted by 
closed rules, seif-executing rules, blocked mi- 
nority alternatives and $600 billion continuing 
resolutions passed on one vote. 

It is ironic that while you and members of 
your party propound the virtues of democracy 
for 3 million Nicaraguans, the 92 million Amer- 
icans represented by members of the minority 
are excluded from the democratic process. 
Mr. Speaker, as John F. Kennedy once said, 
"sincerity is subject to proof." 


FOR THOSE WHO STILL WAIT 
HON. JIM COURTER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. COURTER. Mr. Speaker, last night, in 
response to a question from American televi- 
sion about the many Soviet subjects who 
have not been allowed to emigrate, General 

Gorbachev said that the United 
States is using the human rights issue for its 
own purpose: "* * * what they're organizing 
is a brain drain. And of course we're protect- 
ing ourselves." 

Mr. Speaker, that is a dismal signal to all 
those who have hoped for increased emigra- 
tion. But it is something else as well. It is a 
most forthright restatement of the Marxist- 
Leninist understanding that people are the 
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property of the state. Indeed, we are unlikely 
to hear a better clarification of that point from 
a more important spokesman. There can be 
no greater gulf than the one separating demo- 
cratic politics imbued with the strengths of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition and in which individ- 
uals are prized for their uniqueness, and the 
Marxist alternative under which man's singular 
purpose during the socialist stage of history is 
service to an all-powerful state. 

It is not fatuous for a Communist to imagine 
that human rights proponents—whether inside 
or outside the USSR—are organizing a “brain 
drain." The small kernal of truth within that 
enormous lie is this: Wherever it has been im- 
posed, communism has meant a steady out- 
flow of the more talented, the more independ- 
ent-minded, the more religious, the more en- 
terprising. Certainly these strengths, cause of 
so much worry to totalitarian governors, are 
welcome to the countries where the emigres 
go. If Mr. Gorbachev sees in the emigration 
phenomenon not natural results of the unnatu- 
ral logic of communism but some 5 
secret pilot to organize a “brain drain," we 
ought not be surprised. His incomprehension 
is a likely result of his orthodox Marxist view 
of the relationship between state and subject. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, and tomorrow, and 
every day this week, we are anticipating the 
enormous crowds who will arrive in Washing- 
ton for the demonstration December 6, the 
last day before the summit. Most, though not 
all, will be Jews. They will come from New 
Jersey and every other State in the Union. De- 
spite the diversity of origins, theirs is a singu- 
lar purpose. They intend to show the Soviet 
ruler that they are ever-aware of the thou- 
sands of Jews in the Soviet Union who want 
to leave but have not yet been given that 
chance. The demonstration here in the Capitol 
will be a reproof to the notion that the Soviet 
Union has been democratized under the new 
General Secretary. It will be a message of 
hope to all those who, knowing all too well the 
limitations of glasnost, still wait. 

Mr. Speaker, | would like to say a word now 
about one man in particular. His name is 
Leonid Volvovsky. He asked to leave the 
U.S.S.R. 13 years ago. He is still waiting. In 
the following article written for Public Re- 
search, Syndicated, based in Claremont, CA, 
the gifted British historian Martin Gilbert 
sketches the Volvovsky story. | know that my 
colleagues in the House will find it of interest. 

Soviet Jews: STILL WAITING DESPITE 
GLASNOST 
(By Martin Gilbert) 

Martin Gilbert, the official biographer of 
Winston Churchill, is author of several 
books about Soviet Jewry, including The 
Jews of Hope. Gilbert maintains extensive 
correspondence with Soviet Jews. Copyright 
PRS, 1987. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: The world is currently stir- 
ring about “glasnost,” the ostensible liberal- 
ization of the Soviet regime under the 
daring leadership of Mikhail Gorbachev. 
Much has been made about the increased 
opportunities for emigration by Soviet Jews. 
But aside from a few well-publicized cases, 
Soviet restrictions on Jewish emigration 
remain severe. Here, as he has done so many 
times in the past, Martin Gilbert tells the 
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story of another refusenik whose case has 
been overlooked by the West. 


* * * ж . 


Among those former Prisoners-of-Zion 
still refused an exit visa is Leonid Vol- 
vovsky, а Hebrew teacher of distinction (en- 
tirely self taught) and a man of deep reli- 
gious conviction, who has suffered consider- 
ably for his beliefs. 

Volvovsky first applied to live in Israel in 
1974, when he was 32 years old. From that 
moment, he was thrown out of his job as a 
scientist and denied any chance of continu- 
ing his professional career. In 1980 he was 
refused permission to remain in Moscow, 
and forced instead to live in the city of 
Gorky. 

Among the accusations levelled against 
Volvovsky after his arrest in June 1985 was 
that he had known both Anatoly Shchar- 
ansky and Iosif Begun. On the third and 
final day of the trial, the Judge asked Vol- 
vovsky if he wished to seek the “pardon” of 
the court. Volvovsky replied that he would 
seek God's forgiveness for the Judge, the 
Public Prosecutor, and all those who had 
participated in his ‘‘groundless conviction”. 

Volvovsky's courage in the courtroom, and 
his refusal to denounce his wish to live in 
Israel, was a part of the courage of the 
whole Jewish emigration movement. To 
show solidarity with a man many had not 
known, Jews travelled from Moscow to Len- 
ingrad to be present outside the courtroom, 
and to support Volvovsky's wife Mila. 

Volvovsky was sentenced to three years in 
labor camp for “anti-Soviet agitation and 
propaganda”. His sentence was announced 
three weeks before the Geneva Summit be- 
tween President Reagan and Chairman Gor- 
bachev, and at the time when the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Edward Shevarnadze, was 
in New York for the fortieth anniversary 
celebrations of the United Nations. 

While Volvovsky was a prisoner in Siberia, 
his wife Mila fought with exceptional cour- 
age to alert all those in the West who were 
concerned with the deep injustice of his sen- 
tence. In a powerful appeal to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross in 
Geneva, she reported how, in labour camp, 
her husband was “physically and spiritually 
exhausted” and went on to ask the Red 
Cross to “help him to be united with our 
people, to pray together with all Jews at the 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem.” 

Mila sent this letter to the Red Cross in 
November 1985. Three months later, while 
her husband was still in labour camp, their 
friend Shcharansky was allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union. That same day, Mila Vol- 
vovsky sent a telegram to Shcharansky in 
Jerusalem: “Your heroism gave us strength 
to live during these long years. Our happi- 
ness today is endless.“ 

At considerabie risk to her own health, 
Mila Volvovsky worked indefatigably on 
behalf of her imprisoned husband, frequent- 
ly making the overnight journey by train 
from Gorky to Moscow to enlist the support 
of Western visitors. She also sought to avail 
herself of the rights of a prisoner’s wife to 
visit her husband in labor camp at regular 
intervals. But for twenty-one months, nei- 
ther Mila nor their daughter Kira, were al- 
lowed to see him even once. “It was a very 
hard period of our Ше,” Kira has written in 
a recent letter to her friends in the West. 

Then, in March this year, as part of the 
general release of Jewish prisoners, Leonid 
Volvovsky was allowed to leave the labor 
camp and return to Gorky. Within a month 
of his return, he had applied to leave the 
Soviet Union for Israel. 
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To the surprise of his many friends out- 
side the Soviet Union, Volvovsky was re- 
fused his exit visa yet again. The reason 
now given for his refusal was “knowledge of 
State secrets.” But, wrote Kira Volvovsky in 
her recent letter, “my father has not 
worked in secret plants for more than fif- 
teen years,” 

Such was the situation this July. Two 
months later, when Kira Volvovsky reached 
the age of nineteen, she made an independ- 
ent application to leave the Soviet Union, as 
many of the children of long-term refuse- 
niks had begun to ао. “It is very hard for 
me to wait any more,” she explained in her 
letter, and she added: It is very hard for 
me, because I can't work. I don't have a job. 
I want to go to Israel as quickly as possible. 
I want to begin а normal life. I want to 
study, to work, and to see my future chil- 
dren happy and free, and born in Jerusa- 
lem." In the second week of November, Kira 
Volvovsky was told that she could leave the 
Soviet Union. All those who know her and 
her parents will be delighted by this news. 
It would be an even more impressive indica- 
tion of the extent of real change in the 
Soviet Union if Leonid and Mila Volvovsky, 
who have now been refuseniks for thirteen 
years, could also receive their exit visas. 
What better day for such а result, one asks, 
than December 7, the first day of the 
Reagan-Gorbachev summit. 


CELEBRATING THE STATE 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF THE PITTS- 
FIELD HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 
CROSS-COUNTRY TEAM 


HON. SILVIO О. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, | rise today to 
share with my colleagues the story of a team 
with no less heart than the 1969 Mets or the 
1985 Villanova Wildcats that took home the 
NCAA men's basketball banner. | rise today to 
talk about a team that was probably never dis- 
cussed in the eastern part of Massachusetts. 
Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is a team they won't 
forget. 

The Pittsfield High School girls cross-coun- 
try team ran to a decisive victory in the State 
championship held the Saturday before 
Thanksgiving. It marked the first time a cross- 
country team from Berkshire County had cap- 
tured the State title. The four-time defending 
champion from the other side of the State had 
to settle for a distant second as four of the 
Pittsfield runners finished in the race's top 30. 

At the beginning of every cross-country 
season, when the speculation begins on con- 
tenders for the State title, most reports don't 
mention any teams west of the Connecticut 
River. Yet this year, Mr. Speaker, three of the 
top four teams in the State had come from 
Berkshire County—the largest county in my 
congressional district. 

Mr. Speaker, the accomplishments of the 
Pittsfield team reflects long hours of training 
and tremendous athletic talent. But beyond 
that, Mr. Speaker, it reflects courage and 
heart. The girls cross-country program at Pitts- 
field High School is only 5 years old and from 
this year's team only two girls will be leaving 
due to graduation. For such a young team to 
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come so far, so fast, Mr. Speaker, it requires 
not only athletic talent but courage and deter- 
mination. 

| hope that all of my colleagues will share in 
the admiration | feel for the accomplishments 
and heart of each member of the Pittsfield 
High School girls cross-country team—the 
Massachusetts State champions. 


THE 47TH NATIONAL BIBLE 
WEEK, NOVEMBER 22-29, 1987 


HON. DAN COATS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. COATES. Mr. Speaker, | am pleased to 
rise today to note for my colleagues the cele- 
bration of National Bible Week, an annual ob- 
servance in our land since 1941. 

It has been my privilege to serve as the co- 
chairman of the congressional committee for 
this observance, which is coordinated each 
year by the laymen’s National Bible Associa- 
tion. Our colleague from the Senate, the Hon- 
orable WENDELL H. FORD, of Kentucky, has 
ably served as cochairman for that body. 

This year's theme for the observance is an 
apt one, | believe. “To know where you're 
going, read the Bible.” This simple yet elo- 
quent statement of the value of the Bible 
serves to help fulfill the purpose of the ob- 
servance. That purpose is simply to remind all 
Americans of the Bible’s importance, to moti- 
vate Bible study and reading, and to reaffirm 
the founding principles of the United States. 

| believe it is entirely fitting that this observ- 
ance was held during the week of Thanksgiv- 
ing in America. As we give thanks for the 
many blessings we enjoy—from religious liber- 
ty to economic freedom to unfettered expres- 
sion—let us recognize that the root of these 
blessings flow from the hand of our creator, 
the very same creator who gives us a special 
revelation in His Holy Word. 

Mr. Speaker, | encourage my colleagues to 
join me in noting this important observance 
and to themselves focus on the foundational 
truths found in the Bible as together we cele- 
brate National Bible Week. 


DOMINICK ALAGGIA, MAN OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. GARY L. ACKERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to congratulate Dominick Alaggia. On Decem- 
ber 3, the board of directors of the Flushing 
Rotary Club, and the Flushing Rotary Charita- 
ble Trust will be holding their annual Christ- 
mas dinner dance honoring Mr. Alaggia as 
their Man of the Year. 

Dominick has been active in the Flushing 
Rotary for the past 20 years. During this time, 
he has been involved in a diverse array of 
community and international projects. As the 
vocational guidance director at Bayside High 
School, he has a keen interest in promoting 
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worthwhile educational endeavors. He runs a 
program that brings in outstanding students 
from all over Queens, and awards them for 
their scholastic achievement. Mr. Alaggia has 
also developed scholarships to help send de- 
serving low-income students on to college. 
His love for young people is also evidenced 
by his involvement in SADD, students against 
drunk driving. 

International concerns have not escaped 
Dominick Alaggia. He has supported groups 
such as the Friends of Foreign Service and 
Young Diplomats. He is currently vice presi- 
dent of Gift of Life, Inc. This organization 
brings children from poor nations to the 
United States sq that they can receive heart 
surgery that would otherwise be unavailable or 
unaffordable in their own countries. 

Mr. Alaggia has supported and worked with 
зо many groups in the Queens community, 
the list could go on forever. It is because of 
his outstanding service that Dominick is being 
awarded this high honor as Man of the Year. | 
know | share his joy, as does his wife Annette 
and all of his friends. Mr. Speaker, | am very 
proud to have Dominick Alaggia as one of my 
constituents. | ask all of my colleagues to rec- 
ognize the accomplishments achieved by this 
special citizen. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE 
PROCESS 


HON. JOE MOAKLEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. MOAKLEY. Mr. Speaker, next week 
Costa Rican President Oscar Arias will travel 


struction that have devastated that region for 
the past 10 years. 
Later this week this body is likely to be 
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may not be the appropriate time to approve 

such assistance, their recommendations offer 

a blueprint of a positive U.S. response to Cen- 

tral American peace efforts. | urge my col- 

leagues to review these recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BY NONGOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS REGARDING U.S. AID TO 
SUPPORT THE CENTRAL AMERICA PEACE 
PROCESS 


A. PRINCIPLES 


1. Interpretation of what the Central 
America peace accord requires should rest 
with the signatories to the accord, the Inter- 
national Commission for Verification and 
Follow-up, and the Executive Commission. 
Any aid or assistance approved by Congress 
should be consistent with the agreement as 
interpreted by these parties. 

2. The U.S. should collaborate with other 
allies in its efforts to support the peace 
process. Assistance should be provided only 
after extensive consultation with Canadian, 
European and Latin governments, as well as 
international organizations such as the 
United Nations, the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, and the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross. 

3. Preference should be given to provision 
of U.S. aid through multilateral organiza- 
tions and reputable private and voluntary 
organizations. Such organizations can act as 
safeguards against the potential misuse of 
aid for political purposes not consistent 
with the peace agreement. 

4. The U.S. should respect the sovereignty 
of Central American countries. 

5. Congress should abide by guidelines of 
the Geneva Conventions concerning defini- 
tions of combatants, non-combatants, civil- 
ians, parties to the conflict, and the provi- 
sion of humanitarian assistance. 

6. U.S. aid provisions should support a 
region-wide approach as embodied in the 
peace accords and should not single out par- 
ticular countries for special treatment. 

B. RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. All U.S. aid to contra forces should 
cease. 

The Guatemala peace accord states that 
an end to “military, logistical, financial, rhe- 
torical (propaganda), and assistance in the 
form of manpower, arms, supplies, and 
equipment to irregular forces or insurgent 
movements” is ‘‘an indispensable element to 
achieving a lasting and stable peace in the 
region.” 

To continue to provide aid, or to approve 
aid that might be released at a later date is 
a clear violation both of the letter and the 
spirit of the Guatemala agreement. Approv- 
al of such aid could seriously jeopardize the 
peace process, further isolate the U.S. from 
its allies on this issue, and increase and 
broaden the warfare and suffering that has 
beset the region for the past decade. 

2. If aid is needed to support members of 
irregular forces and insurgent movements 
during the period of a ceasefire (before a ne- 
gotiated agreement has been reached to 
disarm such forces) the amount, character, 
and means by which any such aid is provid- 
ed should be determined by the signatories 
of the peace agreement and commissions es- 
tablished by the accord. The intent of any 
such aid should be to assist members of ir- 
regular forces in their transition to civilian 
lif 


е. 

Because the U.S. is a party to the conflict 
in Nicaragua, no assistance to the contras 
should be provided by the U.S. during the 
transition to and observance of a ceasefire— 
whether through the Central Intelligence 
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Agency (CIA), or through any other agency 
or private organization acting as an agent of 
the U.S. government. If such aid is required 
it should be provided through entities estab- 
lished by the peace accord, neutral third 
party governments, or internationally-recog- 
nized organizations. 

3. U.S. aid to assist former combatants 
who have laid down their arms and assumed 
civilian status should provide for repatri- 
ation, relocation, and reintegration into 
countries of origin, or resettlement in coun- 
tries of asylum or third countries, including 
the United States. 

Generous efforts should be made to assist 
members of irregular forces to reestablish 
productive lives once agreement has been 
reached on measures for disarming those 
forces. In providing aid for former combat- 
ants, the U.S. should consult widely with 
other governments in Latin America and 
Europe. 

Strong preference should be given to sup- 
port through international organizations, 
including the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees (UNHCR), and the 
International Committee for the Red Cross 
(ICRC), which have long experience in this 
field and already have extensive operations 
in Central America. If regional or individual 
country mechanisms for repatriation have 
been established as part of a ceasefire, am- 
nesty, or repatriation agreement, U.S. assist- 
ance should be used in ways that enhance 
those agreements and mechanisms. 

4. The U.S. should provide assistance for 
refugees (both in Central America and in 
the U.S.) and the internally displaced for re- 
patriation, resettlement and/or integration 
into places of origin, countries of asylum, or 
other countries. 

An estimated 2 million Central American 
civilians have been displaced or exiled by 
conflict in the region. The repatriation and/ 
or resettlement of this number of persons 
clearly requires government resources. The 
U.S. should join with other allied govern- 
ments to coordinate its assistance efforts. 
Aid should be channeled, to the maximum 
extent possible, through internationally rec- 
ognized organizations or through organiza- 
tions in Central American countries that 
can assure that the assistance will be made 
available strictly in a non-partisan fashion 
and that have a demonstrated ability to ad- 
minister such programs. Aid should be 
channeled, to the maximum extent possible, 
through internationally recognized organi- 
zations or through organizations in Central 
American countries that can assure that the 
assistance will be made available strictly in 
a non-partisan fashion and that have a dem- 
onstrated ability to administer such pro- 


grams. 

Repatriation for Central Americans—both 
in the region and elsewhere—should be 
strictly voluntary. Deportations of Central 
Americans from the U.S. should be suspend- 
ed until conditions in the region stabilize 
and the conflict and human rights abuses 
from which many refugees fled no longer 
present threats to life and the integrity of 
the person. 

5. The U.S. should offer assistance for ver- 
ification of compliance with the peace 
accord. 

Assistance should be offered to the Inter- 
national Commission for Verification and 
Follow-up and to other technical bodies 
under the auspices of the Organization of 
American States and the United Nations, 
such as the Inter-American Defense Board 
or U.N. Peacekeeping missions. Assistance 
also should be provided to National Com- 
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missions of Reconciliation to enable them to 
carry out their verification responsibilities 
under the peace accord. 

6. The U.S. should offer assistance to sup- 
port continuing negotiations among the 
countries of Central America as called for 
by the Guatemala agreement, regarding se- 
curity, verification, control, limitation of 
arms, and disarmament of irregular forces 
willing to accept amnesty. 

Assistance should be provided to Central 
American governments through 17,5. diplo- 
matic channels. Such a commitment to aid 
and support these multilateral negotiations 
should not preclude the possibility of direct 
bilateral talks between the U.S. and Nicara- 
gua regarding mutual security interests. 

q. The U.S. should offer to all the coun- 
tries of Central America only that economic 
and development aid that supports equita- 
ble, participatory, sustainable, and self-reli- 
ant development; is targeted to the needs of 
the poor majority; and addresses directly 
the social and economic inequities that have 
contributed to the armed conflict in the 
region. 

Major emphasis should be given to the 
provision of development assistance, most of 
which should be distributed through inter- 
national organizations and regional mecha- 
nisms, such as the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund (UNICEF) and the Pan Ameri- 
can Health Organization (PAHO). If Eco- 
nomic Support Fund (ESF) aid is approved, 
it should be used for economic development 
purposes. Local currencies generated by bal- 
ance of payments assistance should be used 
entirely for development activities. Priority 
should be given to reconstruction and reha- 
bilitation efforts that target benefits to the 
urban and rural poor majority and food pro- 
ducers. Special attention should be given to 
health care, housing, education, and agricul- 
tural needs. 

Rigorous steps should be taken to address 
the problem of widespread fraud and misuse 
of U.S. government aid. Requirements for 
economic policy reform should include pro- 
visions to protect the poor from the effects 
of such reform programs, which often are 
politically destabilizing. The effectiveness of 
both economic and development aid in re- 
dressing economic and social inequities 
should be thoroughly evaluated. Allocation 
of aid funds should take into account eval- 
uations by the Commission for Verification 
and Follow-up of continued compliance by 
Central American countries with the provi- 
sions of the peace accord. The U.S. should 
comply with existing law that prohibits ESF 
aid to countries whose government engages 
in a consistent pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human rights. 

Planning for development assistance and 
economic policy reform programs to Central 
American countries should include exten- 
sive consultation with and integration of 
the perspectives of the poor majority in the 
region. Such consultation should be 
achieved either through direct consultation 
with local populations or consultation with 
indigenous private organizations or U.S. pri- 
vate and voluntary organizations that have 
demonstrated effectiveness in and a commit- 
ment to the promotion of grassroots activi- 
ties on behalf of long-term development in 
the region. 

8. The U.S. should normalize its economic 
relations with Nicaragua. 

Normal trade with Nicaragua should be 
resumed by suspending the declared state of 
emergency by which the economic embargo 
against Nicaragua is justified. The U.S. 
should cease its efforts to block or delay 
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multilateral development bank loans to 
Nicaragua. 

9. The U.S. should comply with agree- 
ments reached by the Central American 
countries concerning limits on outside mili- 
tary aid to the region, foreign military ad- 
visers, and military maneuvers by outside 
military forces. 

Once the Central American countries 
have reached agreement on security issues, 
the U.S. should adjust accordingly its levels 
of military aid, number of U.S. advisers, and 
scope of U.S. military maneuvers and exer- 
cise in the region. 

10. Congress should exercise extreme cau- 
tion in considering proposals for assistance 
to internal political opposition forces in the 
region. 

The Guatemala accord commits the Cen- 
tral American countries “to promote ап au- 
thentic pluralistic and participatory demo- 
cratic process." This process includes, 
among other things, “the right of all na- 
tions to freely determine without any sort 
of foreign interference, its own economic, 
political, and social model.“ 

U.S, efforts to promote political pluralism, 
therefore, should be done strictly within the 
framework of the on-going peace process. 
Covert aid to internal political factions in 
Central America through CIA or any other 
agency of the U.S. Government should be 
prohibited. 

American Baptist Churches, U.S.A.; 

Center for International Policy; 

Christic Institute; 

Church of the Brethren, Washington 
Office; 

Church Women United; 

Coalition for a New Foreign Policy; 

Countdown "87; 

кочыш Committee on National Legisla- 
tion; 

Jesuit Social Ministries, National Office; 

Mennonite Central Committee; 

Natonal Coalition of American Nuns; 

National Council of the Churches of 
Christ іп the U.S.A.; 

Neighbor to Neighbor; 

Network: A Catholic Social Justice 
Lobby; 

New Jewish Agenda; 

Presbyterian Church (USA), Washing- 
ton Office; 

Quixote Center/Quest for Peace; 

Unitarian Universalist Service Commit- 
tee; 

United Church of Christ, Office for 
Church in Society; 

Washington Office on Latin America; 

Women's International League 
Peace and Freedom; and 

Women Strike for Peace. 


for 


HONORING MR. MICHAEL 
BODOLOSKY 


HON. JOHN P. MURTHA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. MURTHA. Mr. Speaker, on December 
14 the Greater Johnstown JC's will present 
their Community Recognition Award to Mr. Mi- 
chael Bodolosky. It is an honor much de- 
served. 

Mr. Bodolosky is director of music programs 
at the Richland Senior High School. The rec- 
ognition is in honor of his accomplishments, 
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dedication, and service as an educator, music 
director, and musician. 

His efforts in the music field have brought 
many awards to the high school. His band 
marched in Dublin last year in the St. Patrick's 
Day Parade. They will perform this year at the 
Citrus Bowl Parade. 

But a listing of accomplishments does not 
do justice to the work done by Mr. Bodolosky. 
How can we list or quantify the impact he has 
had on so many young people that he has in- 
fluenced over the years? It is impossible to 
relate in words the character development, 
dedication, and purpose he has developed in 
thousands of young people through the years. 
Some of the story can be told in the many 
people who return each year for an annual 
dinner with Mr. Bodolosky. 

The strength of our great Nation comes less 
from the headline makers than it does from 
the countless daily efforts of individuals 
across America who care for our future 
through their dedication to the lives of young 
people. Against this measure, Mr. Michael Bo- 
dolosky stands clear as a great American and 
a citizen richly deserving of this honor by the 
JC's. It is a pleasure for me to add these 
words of congratulations. 


TRIBUTE TO THE ST. VINCENT 


DE РАП, SOCIETY OF 

YOUNGSTOWN 

HON. JAMES A. TRAFICANT, JR. 
OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. TRAFICANT. Mr. Speaker, | rise today 
to pay tribute to the St. Vincent De Paul Soci- 
ety, Particular Council of Youngstown Dean- 
ery, which is holding its second "Alias Santa 
Claus Show” on December 5. | will have the 
privilege of attending this entertaining event to 
raise money to help make the holiday season 
a little brighter for needy families in the Ma- 
honing Valley. 

The St. Vincent De Paul Society has a long 
and distinguished tradition of helping the 
needy and less fortunate in our society. While 
the Society makes a special effort during the 
holiday season to provide for the needy, the 
fact is, the St. Vincent De Paul Society labors 
selflessly every single day of the year to help 
the poor. That is their mission and they do it 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, over the past 10 years, my 
district has gone through some bad economic 
times. Thousands of my constituents have lost 
their jobs and many families continue to strug- 
gle to make ends meet. The St. Vincent De 
Paul Society of Youngstown has not given up 
hope in the face of such adversity. It contin- 
ues to make significant efforts to alleviate the 
suffering and hardship so many families in the 
Mahoning Valley have had to endure. They 
have made life a little more bearable and a 
little bit easier. They celebrate the spirit of 
giving every day of the year. But the holiday 
season is a time where the less fortunate truly 
need a helping hand. That is why the St. Vin- 
cent De Paul Society of Youngstown is again 
having its “Alias Santa Claus Show.” Last 
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year they were able to raise over $16,000 
which they used to assist 600 families. 

This year they have lined two top-notch en- 
tertainers: comedian Pat Cooper—who per- 
forms up front for Frank Sinatra; and Julius La 
Rosa, the famous Las Vegas headliner. Both 
of these entertainers have a long history of 
charity work and | am grateful that they have 
given of their time to help out our area. | know 
it will be a fun-filled, entertaining evening. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, | would like to state 
that | am honored to pay tribute to the St. Vin- 
cent De Paul Society of Youngstown. Their 
year-round humanitarian efforts symbolize 
what the holiday season is all about: giving. 
My constituents are lucky to have their serv- 
ices and | am proud to represent such a fine 
group of individuals. 


WE'RE TEACHING OUR KIDS ТО 
USE DRUGS 


HON. CHARLES В. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 1, 1987 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, Peggy Mann is 
one of the leaders of the anti-drug-abuse 
movement. She wrote an article which was 
published in the November 1987, issue of 
Reader's Digest entitled "We're Teaching Our 
Kids to Use Drugs." One of the points that 
she makes in the article is that many schools, 
libraries, and book stores, carry books on 
drugs which are either outdated or which mini- 
mize the risks of using drugs and actually en- 
courage drug use. The article also contains a 
list of recommended antidrug materials. 

The article follows: 

“WE'RE TEACHING OUR Kips TO Use DRUGS” 
(By Peggy Mann) 

Sophomores in the health class of a Lan- 
easter, Pa., high school were totally ab- 
sorbed as a smooth-voiced narrator for the 
filmstrip Marijuana Update: Its Use and 
Abuse extolled the medicinal qualities of 
the plant, tracing its use back to the Late 
Stone Age. “Throughout history, he 
stressed, “man has been a drug user. For at 
least 5000 years cannabis has supplied one 
of his favorite intoxicants.” Then he de- 
scribed pot’s pleasurable effects: “the eu- 
phoric feeling of relaxation, contentment, 
inner satisfaction; the sensations of floating 
beyond reality.” 

The 55-minute cassette contained only 105 
seconds on pot's possible ill effects, and it 
claimed that “the role of cannabis in caus- 
ing them has not yet been confirmed.” The 
final 19 minutes of the film were devoted to 
promoting legalization of marijuana, echo- 
ing the platform of the “pro-pot” National 
Organization for the Reform of Marijuana 
Laws (NORML). 

“Obviously,” said one indignant 15-year- 
old, “everything I've been told about pot is 
wrong. Now I am going to try it.” 

This filmstrip currently is sold for $179 by 
Guidance Associates, Inc., a large and re- 
spected producer of audio-visual materials 
for schools. Marijuana Update, released in 
1975, has never been updated to reflect cur- 
rent knowledge about the dangers of pot. 

During a recent presentation to a group of 
sixth graders, a nationally known health ed- 
ucator declared, “Any drug can be used in а 
positive manner.” Typical of many mis-edu- 
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cators, he lumped medications and illegal 
drugs together; for example, he listed aspi- 
rin on the blackboard as ‘‘might be a narcot- 
ic or a barbiturate,” followed by “angel dust 
(PCP) is an analgesic” (a pain reliever). Not 
surprisingly, when he asked “How many of 
you are drug users?” all the sixth graders 
raised their hands. 

His further instruction included these 
phrases: “Heroin can be used in a bad way 
or a good way. It is the person who is misus- 
ing the drug—the drug itself is not bad.” 

National Tragedy. These are not isolated 
cases. Far more isolated are reports of 
schools that are doing an effective job in 
the drug-education area. Says Congressman 
Charles Rangel (D., N.Y.), chairman of the 
House Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse 
and Control. We have a national tragedy 
on our hands in drug education.” 

In August 1986, Sen. Paula Hawkins (R., 
Fla.), then chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Children, Family, Drugs and Alco- 
holism, held hearings on the impact of drug 
education. Hawkins cited the book Choco- 
late to Morphine, published by Houghton 
Mifflin in 1983 and co-written by Andrew 
Weil, longtime advisory-board member of 
NORML. The book's first sentence indicates 
it is written for teen-agers. But, Hawkins 
noted, “Тһе publisher says it is also quite 
popular with school counselors and profes- 
sionals.” She then read from several para- 


graphs: 

“Question your parents about the drugs 
they use. If you can convince them that 
your drug use is responsible, you may be 
able to allay their anxiety. Drugs are fasci- 
nating because they can change our aware- 
ness. Occasional snorting of cocaine in social 
situations is probably not harmful.” 

"With drug use running rampant," Haw- 
kins asked, “why are our children being ex- 
posed to such garbage?” 

Why, indeed, since the kids themselves are 
demanding facts. In 1977 and every two 
years since, the National Gallup Youth 
Survey has asked youngsters ages 13 
through 17 to name “the biggest problem 
facing people your age." Each year drug 
abuse has been No. 1. Another eye-opening 
survey, this one of 500,000 children in 
grades 4 through 12, was published by 
Weekly Reader last spring. When asked to 
circle "the one thing you think is most im- 
portant for schools to do to fight drugs," 
the top answer was: Teach us the facts." 

Instead, what are we teaching kids? Most 
programs focus on three main messages: 

1. "Responsible use." Children are taught 
they should use drugs “responsibly,” the im- 
plication being that experimental or occa- 
sional use is not harmful. Yet the annual 
National High School Senior Survey has 
shown since 1975 that one-third of occasion- 
al pot smokers become daily users at some 
point in their lives, and of seniors who cur- 
rently smoke pot at all, about half use one 
or more additional illegal drugs. (Virtually 
no non-pot smokers are regular users of any 
other illegal drug.) 

2. "It's your decision." Two decades of so- 
cietal permissiveness toward drug use are re- 
flected in the conclusion that you must 
decide for yourself whether or not to use 
drugs. In what other area do we tell kids 
that it's their decision whether or not to 
break the law? 

3. "Do drugs." Some books and other ma- 
terials used in schools contain virtual com- 
mercials for illegal drugs. For example, the 
three books on drug abuse most commonly 
found in school libraries today are Choco- 
late to Morphine and The Natural Mind, 
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both by Andrew Weil, and Licit & Illicit 
Drugs by Edward M. Brecher and the edi- 
tors of Consumer Reports, published by 
Little, Brown in 1972. 

What adventurous youngster would not 
want to try mescaline or LSD, for example, 
after reading in Licit & Illicit Drugs (page 
337) that mescaline users have found its 
"most spectacular phase comprises the ka- 
leidoscopic play of visual hallucinations in 
indescribably rich colors . . . the 'seeing' of 
music in colors or the 'hearing' of a painting 
in music." Page 364 describes a 1960s study 
finding LSD valuable as “а therapeutic tool, 
a road to love and better relationships a 
door to religious experience ... a release 
from anxiety or troubles." 

"Little Change." Otto Moulton is consid- 
ered by most leaders of the national parent 
movement for drug-free youth to be the na- 
tion's foremost expert on information gen- 
erated by the drug culture. He has visited 
hundreds of schools in over 40 states. In 
each town or city, he checks school and 
public libraries as well as book stores. “Іп 
1979," he says, "the drug information was 
almost invariably incorrect, outdated and/ 
or actually promoting drug use. Today little 
has changed. Some of the bad material has 
been updated. But most schools are not 
about to throw out materials they have al- 
ready paid for, especially when they don't 
know where reliable material can be found, 
or, in many cases, even what it is." 

In 1987 Beverly Kinard, founder and 
president of HOPE (Helping Other People 
Educate), surveyed 100 chain bookstores in 
cities and towns from San Francisco to 
Boston. She found only one store with one 
book containing up-to-date information on 
drugs. She found Chocolate to Morphine in 
all the bookstores. Several teachers told her 
that they used the "suggestions" at the end 
of the marijuana section for class instruc- 
tion. These include: "Define what benefits 
you want from pot" and "set limits on 


e. 

Why Wait? In America today the “Just 
Say No" message is being heard loud and 
clear from the White House on down. Even 
rock groups, those former promoters of the 
do-drug message, are beginning to clean up 
their act, as are movies, television and radio. 

In October 1986 the President signed into 
law the Omnibus Anti-Drug Abuse Act, 
which among other things provided $200 
million for fiscal 1987 and $250 million each 
for fiscal 1988 and '89—all so the Depart- 
ment of Education could help the states rid 
their schools of drugs. Most of the fiscal 
year "87 money has been distributed, and 
much of it is already available at the school- 
district level. 

But what is actually being done? Says Wil- 
liam Lennox, director of the Department of 
Education's Drug Abuse Policy Oversight 
Staff: "In November 1987 we will set up a 
committee to make on-site visits to schools 
in order to develop criteria for good curricu- 
la. We expect to have this guide ready by 
September 1988.” 

Why must we wait until September 1988 
for new guidelines, which may or may not 
then be acted upon? Especially since, while 
we wait, an already appalling situation is 
growing worse. With millions of dollars 
available to schools through Department of 
Education grants, “curricula” entrepreneurs 
have been flooding the marketplace with 
bad advice. Notes Carla Lowe, cofounder of 
Californians For Drug-Free Youth, and a 
consultant on drug abuse to the State De- 
partment: “Мапу school districts are buying 
new materials without knowing whether 
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they’re good or bad. Accurate information 
about the harm drugs do is the best weapon 
we have. But we're shooting ourselves in the 
foo! " 

What to Do? Along with the $200 million 
allocated this year to the Department of 
Education, the 1986 Omnibus Anti-Drug 
Abuse Act established the Office of Sub- 
stance Abuse Prevention (OSAP), with а 
$41.5-million budget. Part of OSAP is the 
National Clearinghouse for Alcohol and 
Drug Information, with its own hefty 
budget апа а mandate to disseminate to 
schools information on drug-abuse educa- 
tion provided by the Department of Educa- 
tion. Says Section 4144 of the act: “Any ma- 
terials produced or distributed with funds 
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made available under this subtitle shall re- 
flect the message that illicit drug use is 
wrong and harmful." 

Over а year has passed since the law was 
enacted. Yet, as Congressman Rangel points 
out, "the act has received no priority. A líst 
of recommended resources could be com- 
piled in à few weeks by the National Clear- 
inghouse and distributed free of charge to 
all schools, school departments and boards 
of education. This would be the simplest, 
most useful and cost-effective step we could 
take at once to better the drastic situation 
of drug education in our schools." 

Secretary of Education William J. Bennett 
has announced a public-service campaign to 
help "slam the door" on drug use in our 
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schools. To learn more about the campaign, 
and to ask about the availability of effective 
anti-drug materials, call the Department of 
Education's toll-free number, 1-800-541- 
8787. 

Meanwhile, it is urgent that the National 
Clearinghouse take immediate steps to dis- 
tribute a comprehensive list of accurate, up- 
to-date books, films and other materials 
with a no-use message. Such resources exist, 
and many schools are eager to learn about 
them. A law mandating that the govern- 
ment disseminate information about these 
materials has been in place for over a year. 
Let's not waste any more time in getting 
this list to schools, teachers and educators 
all across the nation. 


